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PROCEEDINGS AND DEBATES OF THE [ ()3“ CONGRESS, SECOND SESSION 


SENATE—Tuesday, January 25, 1994 


The 25th day of January being the 
day prescribed by House Joint Resolu- 
tion 190 for the meeting of the 2d ses- 
sion of the 103d Congress, the Senate 
assembled in its Chamber at the Cap- 
itol at 12 noon. 

The Senate was called to order by the 
President pro tempore [Mr. BYRD]. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senate will come to order. 

The prayer will be led by the Senate 
Chaplain, the Reverend Dr. Richard C. 
Halverson. 

Doctor Halverson, please. 


PRAYER 


The Senate Chaplain, the Reverend 
Richard C. Halverson, D.D., offered the 
following prayer: 

Let us pray: 

For there is no power but of God: the 
powers that be are ordained of God.—Ro- 
mans 13:1. 

Eternal God, Lord of history, Sov- 
ereign of the nations, on this 1st day of 
the 2d session of the 103d Congress, we 
pray for a mighty visitation of the 
Holy Spirit upon our Nation. Men and 
women in leadership, whether it is the 
White House, the Congress, the Judici- 
ary, or any position of power, are under 
the ordination of God. We pray for the 
President, the Vice President, the 
Members of Congress, and the Judici- 
ary, and all who hold power in our Na- 
tion, that they may somehow be made 
aware of their accountability to God. 
They chose their position, they were 
elected or appointed, but they hold 
power by virtue of divine intervention. 
Help them take this fact seriously. 

Almighty God, Congress faces a very 
challenging year, a difficult agenda 
loaded with controversy, and there is 
always the daily possibility of a global 
crisis somewhere. Grant to Thy serv- 
ants wisdom, strength, courage to ful- 
fill their ultimate responsibility to 
Thy Living God. 

We pray this in the name of Him who 
is the Way, the Truth, and the Life. 
Amen. 


RECOGNITION OF THE MAJORITY 
LEADER 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
majority leader is recognized. 


ORDER OF PROCEDURE 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, under 
а previous order, there was to be аб 
this time a vote on a motion to in- 
struct. I now ask unanimous consent 
that I and then the Republican leader 
be recognized for the purpose of mak- 
ing brief opening statements and that 
upon the completion of the Republican 
leader’s remarks, the Senate proceed to 
vote on the motion to instruct. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, will the 
majority leader tell me how long that 
will last? 

Mr. MITCHELL. I anticipate our re- 
marks in total should be no more than 
15 minutes or so. 

I apologize for any inconvenience to 
Senators by virtue of this change. It is 
to accommodate other Senators. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? 

Hearing no objection, the request is 
granted. The majority leader is recog- 
nized. 


SECOND SESSION OF THE 103D 
CONGRESS 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, today 
marks the beginning of the 2d session 
of the 103d Congress. The agenda before 
us is ambitious. But the workload that 
needs attention is large. 

We should be prepared to act prompt- 
ly on disaster relief aid for southern 
California. The enormous damage in- 
flicted by the earthquake has disrupted 
the life of one of the Nation’s great 
cities and threatens economic revival 
in the region. 

Our economy has also been dealt a 
short but sharp blow by the record- 
breaking freeze that immobilized much 
of the Midwest and East this month. 

Conditions abroad require our atten- 
tion and action. Reform in Russia, the 
removal of nuclear weapons from 
Ukraine and ratification of START II 
are all important to the ultimate secu- 
rity of the Nation, and we cannot allow 
ourselves to be distracted from them. 
President Clinton’s successful trip to 
Europe and Russia laid a basis on 
which we must be prepared to act. 


The world has changed, and even 
though our principal work is here at 
home, we cannot afford to ignore those 
changes and what they mean for us. 

I spent a good deal of the recess trav- 
eling in my State, talking to Maine’s 
citizens about their hopes and fears for 
the new year. Their concerns—job secu- 
rity, economic growth, health care, 
crime, education, the environment—all 
are reflected in this year's legislative 
agenda. 

The hopes and dreams my constitu- 
ents shared with те аге not 
unreachable or unreasonable. They 
want to earn a decent living and enjoy 
a measure of job security. They want 
to feel safe on their own city streets. 
They want neighborhoods safe enough 
to play in and schools where children 
can learn without fear. They want the 
security of knowing that if a family 
member needs health care, it will be 
there. 

These are minimal needs in a civ- 
ilized society. The Congress has a role 
in addressing those concerns. I am de- 
termined we will do so this year. 

Last session, we took the first steps 
to rebuild the economy and put the def- 
icit on a downward path. There is evi- 
dence that the $500 billion deficit re- 
duction package we approved last Au- 
gust is working. 

Before we acted, the deficit forecast 
for 1995 was in the range of $300 billion. 
Today, with the budget plan in place, 
giving us stronger growth, lower infla- 
tion, and low interest rates, the deficit 
forecast has been credibly cut by more 
than $100 billion, to an anticipated $180 
billion. That is a huge saving in bor- 
rowing costs that have hindered eco- 
nomic growth for too many years. 

Interest rates are the lowest in a gen- 
eration, with mortgage rates averaging 
under 7 percent. Low rates have al- 
lowed million of Americans to buy 
homes—I note that the purchase of 
homes, existing homes, set a record in 
1993, the highest ever in our Nation’s 
history—and given millions of others 
more disposable income from refinanc- 
ing their mortgages at lower rates. Re- 
tailers enjoyed a solid holiday season. 
Economists predict that fourth-quarter 
economic performance could be as high 
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as 6 percent, the best in a very long 
time. Overall 1993 economic growth was 
in the range of 3 percent, the strongest 
showing in the Western industrialized 
world. 

Housing starts are at their highest 
level in 4 years. Consumer price infla- 
tion ran at 2.7 percent last year, the 
lowest since the collapse of world oil 
prices in 1986, and the first time in 
more than 30 years that inflation was 
below 3 percent for 2 consecutive years. 

After 4 years of virtually no growth, 
the rate of job creation in the last 12 
months has been impressive. Almost 2 
million new jobs were created last 
year. Unemployment, which was at 7.3 
percent a year ago, is now at 6.4 per- 
cent. That is still too high, but the un- 
derlying direction downward is sound. 
Productivity has risen, which means 
American workers are again laying the 
groundwork for higher living stand- 
ards. Most important, a year of solid 
economic growth and strong job cre- 
ation has reversed public attitudes. 
Americans are more confident of their 
economy and of themselves. Consumer 
confidence is up and the economy is be- 
ginning a strong recovery. 

These are all positive signs, but they 
do not mean our work is done. We have 
to continue to focus on balancing the 
services Americans expect with a de- 
clining deficit. That is needed to keep 
the economy robust. We must continue 
to look for ways Government can do 
what people demand more efficiently 
and more productively. 

The productivity gain that is already 
showing up reflects the effects of in- 
vestment in modernized equipment and 
structural efficiencies in the work- 
place. We should work to promote 
those gains to keep American workers 
and businesses more competitive. An 
important step we can take is to pass 
the National Competitiveness Act 
early this session. This legislation will 
broaden the base for modernizing our 
manufacturing capability. Its purpose 
is to help the United States regain 
world leadership in developing, deploy- 
ing, and using advanced manufacturing 
technology. 

Another significant step for sound 
economic growth is in the solid 
progress made in world trade. Passage 
of NAFTA last year and agreement on 
GATT this year puts us on the thresh- 
old of an expanded world trading econ- 
omy, from which American businesses, 
workers, and consumers will all bene- 
fit. 

We will take up the implementing 
legislation for the GATT agreement. 
GATT will reduce nontariff barriers to 
trade and gradually lower tariffs on a 
reciprocal basis. It will expand the po- 
tential market for American made 
goods without abandoning safeguards 
against unfair foreign trade practices. 
Americans have always prospered from 
expanded trade, and the combination of 
NAFTA and GATT creates an oppor- 


tunity for renewed economic growth 
and expansion into the next century. 

A strong economy gives us the oppor- 
tunity to move effectively on long-de- 
layed but essential reforms. The most 
important will be health care reform. 

Health care costs now affect one-sev- 
enth of our economy. No other ad- 
vanced nation spends as much of its re- 
sources, private and public, on health 
care. But despite our enormous invest- 
ment, our citizens do not have health 
care security. The taxpayers of many 
other countries have that s-curity— 
they do not have to fear losing cov- 
erage when they have an illness. Their 
career choices are not dictated by 
health insurance considerations. In 
many instances, they have better 
health outcomes, in terms of life 
expectancies, infant mortality rates, 
and other broad measures of well being. 

At its best, American health care 
cannot be matched. It is the best in the 
world; the highest quality health care 
that is available anywhere. But too 
many Americans do not have access to 
that high quality care. Too many get 
virtually no care. We have to correct 
that and I believe we can. I will do ev- 
erything in my power to see that we 
do. 

Health care reform must guarantee 
all Americans access to high quality, 
affordable health care. It must restrain 
rising health care costs that are send- 
ing Americans, both as individuals and 
as a nation, deeper into debt. We have 
to reform the system to preserve its 
best features and correct its failings. I 
believe that can be done. 

After more than a decade of negative 
reports on our schools and piecemeal 
reforms, we are going to respond to the 
demand of parents that the schools 
provide the education and the basic 
skills our children need. 

One of the first bills we will take up 
this year is Goals 2000, an effort to pro- 
vide nationally what many individual 
schools and communities have learned 
locally: That reforms can work, Amer- 
ican children can and do learn eagerly, 
and Americans will support schools 
when they are effective. 

No child graduating from high school 
into the workplace should be without 
the skills to compete for a decent job. 
No child moving to higher education 
should have to face remedial courses in 
basic skills such as reading and com- 
prehension. Goals 2000 is the first prac- 
tical step in bringing reforms into the 
educational mainstream. 

Children are our No. 1 resource. We 
have to invest in their education now 
to reap the benefits of a well-trained, 
competitive workforce in the future. 

We must also make a beginning on 
ending the waste of human resources 
represented in our welfare system. 
President Clinton is committed to end- 
ing welfare as we know it. 

We have to take measures to move 
welfare recipients into the workforce 
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so they can become productive, self- 
supporting members of the community, 
so their families can grow up in an en- 
vironment of work and security, where 
people daily earn and renew the self-re- 
spect that comes from work and effort. 

We can restore and preserve the 
original purpose of welfare: A safety 
net for those suffering misfortune, the 
loss of a breadwinner or serious illness 
or disability. But we must end welfare 
as a way of life. 

We have to provide individuals the 
support and assistance they need to 
move into the workforce, to replace a 
system which today provides strong 
disincentives to leaving welfare. That 
will not be easy and it will not be 
cheap. But in the long term, it is the 
most cost-effective answer and it is the 
only answer for the children now 
trapped in the system. 

Americans expect and have a right to 
expect that their homes and neighbor- 
hoods will be safe. Violence has 
reached unprecedented and unaccept- 
able levels when American children are 
15 times more at risk of death from 
shooting than the children of Northern 
Ireland—let me repeat that: American 
children are now more than 15 times at 
risk from shooting than are the chil- 
dren of Northern Ireland; that is unac- 
ceptable—when 50,000 elementary and 
middle school children were shot to 
death between 1979 and 1991, when 
homicide is the third leading cause of 
death for minors. 

Even in rural Maine, which has been 
spared the worst of the crime epidemic, 
people are frightened of random vio- 
lence. 

The Senate has passed its major 
crime package and we are going to 
work with the House to move it to con- 
ference and passage as quickly as pos- 
sible. Our cities and neighborhoods 
need the police presence that the bill 
will fund. Our corrections personnel 
need the drug treatment funding to end 
the revolving prison door of arresting 
and releasing addicts without end. 

All Americans should know that 
those who abide by the law, who play 
by the rules, are the focus of public 
safety. We have to give the people try- 
ing to make a decent life in the midst 
of crime a better chance. 

Americans expect safety from vio- 
lence, but they also expect to live in a 
clean, safe environment. The reports of 
massive drinking water threats in the 
Midwest and in the Nation’s Capital re- 
cently have highlighted the impor- 
tance of a safe environment. 

This year we will take up the reau- 
thorizations of the Safe Drinking 
Water Act, the Clean Water Act, and 
Superfund. These are all important 
parts of the whole which protect fun- 
damental health and well-being in our 
communities. 

Americans want government to re- 
spect and respond to their needs, not to 
the needs of narrow special interest 
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groups. The most important step we 
can take in that respect is to complete 
action on campaign finance reform leg- 
islation. American voters should feel 
their volunteer work and their votes 
count as much as the wealth of special 
interests. I hope we will finally be able 
to act on campaign finance reform this 


year. 

We have a lot of work to do. I expect 
the session to be a tough one. It is 
going to demand hard work, many 
hours and a willingness to look beyord 
partisan advantage for solutions that 
will work best for all Americans—not 
for Democratic or Republican solu- 
tions, but for solutions that work for 
all Americans. Our first session was 
very productive: Family leave, na- 
tional service, solid deficit reduction, 
motor voter legislation, the Brady bill. 
I hope we will, this year, build on that 
success. 

If we can, this Congress could, in the 
end, do more to improve the lives of 
American families than any in the last 
quarter century. 


RECOGNITION OF THE 
REPUBLICAN LEADER 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Under 
the order, the Republican leader, Mr. 
DOLE, is recognized. 


THE 2D SESSION OF THE 103D 
CONGRESS 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I join with 
my friend, the distinguished majority 
leader, in welcoming back our col- 
leagues and also our Senate Chaplain, 
Reverend Halverson, to the 2d session 
of the 103d Congress. 

I share the views expressed by the 
majority leader with reference to 
southern California. I have just spoken 
to Governor Wilson by telephone 30 
minutes ago. He indicated his interest 
and his concern about not moving so 
quickly that we do not have the accu- 
rate figures. But I assure my col- 
leagues from California and the House 
delegation that the Republican leader 
will be happy to work with them. 

We do have an ambitious agenda to 
tackle this session, and we are ready to 
roll up our sleeves and go to work. 

I think everybody who went home 
during the recess got a pretty good 
idea what the American people are 
thinking about. I think the first thing 
they are thinking about is crime. The 
American people want decisive action 
on crime in America. 

There is also concern about welfare 
reform and, obviously, concern about 
health care reform. 

I think one thing that I, at least, 
picked up when I went home is that 
people reflect time and again that we 
have the best health care system in the 
world; let us not try to mess it up; it is 
the envy of the world. I think we need 
to be careful as we look at health care 
reform. 


And I would hope the President to- 
night would embrace the Senate-passed 
crime bill and say this is a good bill. 
There are some provisions that prob- 
ably are not that good. But I think pri- 
marily there are a lot of good provi- 
sions with reference to the victims of 
crime and also those who commit 
crimes with a gun, those who commit 
three violent crimes, and death for 
drug kingpins. There are a lot of good 
provisions that I think would stem the 
tide and indicate that we are serious 
about doing something. 

But, when it comes to spending tax- 
payers’ dollars, of course we are going 
to have the balanced budget debate. I 
see one of the principal sponsors on the 
floor. That will take some time, as I 
understand it, looking at the Presiding 
Officer. I am not certain where the 
votes are. But, in addition, we have a 
50-point plan on this side that we will 
be talking about, a 50-point plan to 
save $50 billion during the next 5 years. 

And with reference to the deficit, it 
is forecast to be $180 billion, about $100 
billion lower than expected. I think it 
is well to understand where the $180 
billion came from: $50 billion came 
from new taxes, imposed by our col- 
leagues on the other side of the aisle; 
only about $5 billion in spending cuts; 
the rest of it was reestimates, $38 bil- 
lion alone in reestimating the savings 
and loan costs. 

So, reestimates and $5 billion in cuts, 
and 10 to 1 in taxes is how that deficit 
has been reduced. I assume if you raise 
taxes enough, you probably wil! reduce 
the deficit some. 

We stand ready with our colleagues 
on the other side of the aisle, as we did 
on the North American Free-Trade 
Agreement, not only to coor rate but 
to vote and support the majo: y leader 
in every way we can. And wh: . we һауе 
fundamental differences, it is our obli- 
gation as the minority, just as it was 
when the Democrats were in the minor- 
ity, it is our obligation not just to op- 
pose but to provide alternatives. Try to 
work it out, try to help, but where we 
have a basic, fundamental difference in 
principle then we will flatly oppose ef- 
forts if we think they are taking Amer- 
ica in the wrong direction. 

So we look forward to the year 
ahead. We will be talking about spe- 
cific issues outlined by the distin- 
guished majority leader. 

We look forward to a busy year 
ahead, which will kick off tonight with 
the President's State of the Union Mes- 
sage and the Republican response. And 
I know the President is preparing his 
State of the Union Message, probably 
as we speak. And we look forward to 
hearing the President. It is important 
to have the President outline what his 
goals are for 1994. As I indicated ear- 
lier, where we can be helpful, where we 
think they are moving America in the 
right direction, certainly we want to be 
supportive and cooperative in every 
way that we can. 
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So we are back. We are ready to go to 
work. We hope that we can accomplish 
many of the things outlined by the ma- 
jority leader, and I thank the Chair 
and I yield the floor. 


VOTE ON MOTION TO INSTRUCT 
THE SERGEANT AT ARMS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Under 
the order, the Senate will now proceed 
to vote on the motion to instruct the 
Sergeant at Arms to request the at- 
tendance of absent Senators. A rollcall 
vote has not been ordered. 

The majority leader. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
yeas and nays have been requested. Is 
the demand sustained? 

It is. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

The result was announced—yeas 100, 
nays 0, as follows: 

[Rollcall Vote No. 1 Leg.] 


YEAS—100 
Akaka Feingold McConnell 
Baucus Feinstein Metzenbaum 
Bennett Ford Mikulski 
Biden Gienn Mitchell 
Bingaman Gorton Moseley-Braun 
Bond Graham Moynihan 
Boren Gramm Murkowski 
Boxer Grassley Murray 
Bradley Gregg Nickles 
Breaux Harkin Nunn 
Brown Hatch Packwood 
Bryan Hatfield Pell 
Bumpers Heflin Pressler 
Burns Helms Pryor 
Byrd Hollings Reid 
Campbell Hutchison Riegle 
Chafee Inouye Robb 
Coats Jeffords Rockefeller 
Cochran Johnston th 
Cohen Kassebaum Sarbanes 
Conrad Kempthorne Sasser 
Coverdell Kennedy Shelby 
Craig Kerrey Simon 
D’Amato Kerry Simpson 
Danforth Kohl Smith 
Daschle Lautenberg Specter 
DeConcini Leahy Stevens 
Dodd Levin Thurmond 
Dole Lieberman Wallop 
Domenici Lott Warner 
Dorgan Lugar Wellstone 
Durenberger Mack Wofford 
Exon Mathews 
Faircloth McCain 


So, the motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. A 
quorum is present. 

The majority leader is recognized. 


AUTHORIZATION TO APPOINT COM- 
MITTEE TO ESCORT THE PRESI- 
DENT 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the President 
of the Senate be authorized to appoint 
a committee on the part of the Senate 
to join with a like committee on the 
part of the House of Representatives to 
escort the President of the United 
States to the House Chamber for the 
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Joint Session to be held at 9 p.m. this 
evening. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the request of the major- 
ity leader is agreed to. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, par- 
liamentary inquiry. Is it appropriate 
now for the Presiding Officer to ap- 
point the members of the committee 
pursuant to the resolution just adopt- 
ed? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore ap- 
pointed Mr. MITCHELL and Mr. DOLE as 
members of the committee. 


и —————— 


NOTIFICATION TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I 
send a resolution to the desk and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will report the resolution by 
title. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows: 

A resolution (S. Res. 177) informing the 
President of the United States that a 
quorum of each House is assembled. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the present consider- 
ation of the resolution? 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 177) was considered and 
agreed to, as follows: 

S. RES. 177 

Resolved, That a committee consisting of 
two Senators be appointed to join such com- 
mittee as may be appointed by the House of 
Representatives to wait upon the President 
of the United States and inform him that a 
quorum of each House is assembled and that 
the Congress is ready to receive any commu- 
nication he may be pleased to make. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which 
the resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, I move 
to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 


agreed to. 


NOTIFICATION TO THE HOUSE 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I 
send a resolution to the desk and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will state the resolution by title. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

A resolution (S. Res. 178) informing the 
House of Representatives that a quorum of 
the Senate is assembled. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the present consider- 
ation of the resolution? 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 178) was considered and 
agreed to, as follows: 

S. КЕЗ. 178 

Resolved, That the Secretary inform the 
House of Representatives that a quorum of 
the Senate is assembled and that the Senate 
is ready to proceed to business. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which 
the resolution was agreed to. 


Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, I move 
to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


ORDER OF PROCEDURE 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, under 
the previous order, the Senate was to 
now go into recess to accommodate the 
respective party conferences. I ask 
unaniinous consent that I be recog- 
nized to address the Senate for 3 min- 
utes, and that following my remarks 
Senator FEINSTEIN be recognized to ad- 
dress the Senate for 10 minutes, and 
that thereafter Senator BOXER be rec- 
ognized to address the Senate for 10 
minutes, and that thereafter Senator 
GRAMM of Texas be recognized to ad- 
dress the Senate for 8 minutes, and 
that upon the conclusion of Senator 
GRAMM’s remarks the Senate stand іп 
recess. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the several requests? 
Hearing no objection, the requests are 
agreed to. 

The majority leader is recognized for 
3 minutes. 


ORDER FOR RECESS TIME TO 
REMAIN IN EFFECT 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent the provision of the 
previous order that the recess continue 
until 2:30 p.m. remain in effect. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


FORMER SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE 
TIP O'NEILL 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President and 
Members of the Senate, recently the 
Nation lost one of its great public serv- 
ants, the former Speaker of the House 
of Representatives, Tip O’Neill. 

It is one of my regrets that I never 
had the honor of serving in leadership 
with the late Speaker. 

He was proof that the American po- 
litical system can and does elevate 
people of ability and effectiveness to 
high public office. 

His warmth, humor, and love of pub- 
lic service and politics were legendary 
in his own lifetime. His passing was as 
sincerely mourned by those who knew 
him only at a distance—indeed by 
those who did not know him person- 
ally—as by those who knew him best. 

Speaker O’Neill was a man of the 
people and he never forgot those who 
elected him to office or where he came 
from. He was a loyal Democrat, but he 
sought to be loyal to the Party’s 
ideals, not to any one individual. 

When he thought the Party was mis- 
taken he stood up and said so, as he did 
in breaking with President Johnson on 
the war in Vietnam. He remained on 
good personal terms with President 
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Reagan even when they disagreed, as 
they frequently did. 

His career in public life spanued half 
a century, from the years of President 
Franklin Roosevelt to the years of 
President Ronald Reagan. He came to 
Washington in 1953, at the beginning of 
the Hisenhower era, to continue the 
work he began amid the great hard- 
ships of the Depression years to keep 
on helping the people of his district re- 
alize the American dream of a secure 
life and a good future for their chil- 
dren. The achievement of the American 
dream for all people was a goal he 
never abandoned. 

He never turned his back on the con- 
fidence that fueled the years of the 
New Deal, when Americans knew that 
Government could be a tool for innova- 
tive and positive action to help its peo- 
ple. 

He believed that Government exists 
for the people, not the other way 
around, and he believed it was the obli- 
gation of the Government to serve the 
vast majority of the people, not to 
force the bulk of the people to serve 
the interests of a narrow few. 

Speaker O'Neill was harshly criti- 
cized in his last years in office, but he 
never allowed the voices of critics to 
drown out the authentic voice of the 
people on whose behalf he worked. He 
remained, to his last days in office, a 
servant of the public and proudly so. 
His is a career of which Democrats 
should be proud, and one from which 
all Americans can learn much. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Under 
the order, the Senator from California 
[Mrs. FEINSTEIN] is recognized for not 
to exceed 10 minutes. 

Mrs. FEINSTEIN. Thank you very 
much, Mr. President, I thank you for 
this opportunity. 


THE CALIFORNIA QUAKE OF 1994 


Mrs. FEINSTEIN. Mr. President, I 
would like to take a few moments to 
report on the tragic 6.6 earthquake 
that struck southern California just 8 
days ago. I know my colleague, Sen- 
ator BOXER, will also want to speak. 
We were both able to fly over the 
earthquake area, to visit the rubble in 
Northridge, Santa Monica, Hollywood, 
and all throughout the San Fernando 
Valley. I visited shelters and schools. 

The harsh reality is that more people 
were left homeless by the Northridge 
earthquake than by Hurricane Andrew, 
which until now was considered the 
worst natural disaster in modern 
American history. 

Now, those who lost homes, busi- 
nesses, and loved ones turn to the Fed- 
eral Government and to this Congress, 
as well as to the State, for assistance. 

Let me talk about the damage caused 
by the earthquake. This was a newly 
discovered fault which had a lateral 
thrust up on the two converging plates. 
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This resulted in sudden and very strong 
vertical acceleration so that the dam- 
age that was done was considerably 
higher than other 6.6 earthquakes. The 
epicenter was in the heart of an urban 
area for the first time. The devastation 
is worse than the 7.1 Loma Prieta 
earthquake in 1989, or any earthquake 
in California, with the possible excep- 
tion of the 1906 San Andreas temblor in 
San Francisco. 

In the last 8 days, there have been 
2,500 aftershocks, each one rendering 
more damage, and some of them close 
to 5 on the Richter scale. Hospitals 
such as St. John’s in Santa Monica 
have been condemned. Freeways were 
closed, including the one freeway that 
carries more people than any other in 
America—350,000 people а day. 

After 8 days, here are some statistics: 
57 people dead; of 20,000 buildings in- 
spected, 1,057 structures, including 
about 13,000 dwelling units, have been 
declared uninhabitable, and this is less 
than half of the buildings that need in- 
spection; 9,000 people have been treated 
for injuries, and 1,241 hospitalized. 

In excess of 20,000 people, I estimate, 
are homeless. More than 14,000 have 
been given shelter in tents erected by 
the Army and the National Guard; in 
shelters operated by the Red Cross and 
the Salvation Army; and with supplies 
from volunteer organizations. 

As many as four hospitals have been 
closed and 10 percent of the hospital 
beds in the area cannot be used. These 
are St. John’s, the Panorama-Kaiser 
Hospital, the U.S. Veterans Affairs 
Medical Center in Sepulveda, and the 
Los Angeles County/USC Psychiatric 
Pavilion. 

As many as 76 schools will not open 
today because of the earthquake. As a 
result, 65,000 students who attend these 
schools will stay home today. 

There is a great need for Federal as- 
sistance. 

According to the Federal Emergency 
Management Agency, the need for as- 
sistance—particularly housing assist- 
ance—is even greater than Hurricane 
Andrew. 

In 1 hour alone, FEMA received 15,000 
calls for help which it could not an- 
swer. To date, 99,000 applications for 
assistance have been filed with FEMA. 

Initially, FEMA set up 11 disaster as- 
sistance centers. I sent members of my 
staff to each site, where they have 
helped cut redtape, responded to 
human needs, and alerted me of 
progress. 

These centers were initially over- 
whelmed by demand. FEMA has been 
flexible, and they have ironed out prob- 
lems. They have extended hours. There 
will be 16 centers by the end of today 
located in Northridge, Santa Monica, 
Tarzana, Santa Clarita, Sylmar, Simi 
Valley, Van Nuys, Fillmore, Holly- 
wood, Sherman Oaks, Calabasas, San 
Fernando, Glendale, and three in Los 
Angeles. 


The early damage estimates range 
from $15 to $30 billion. But it is still 
too early to know the full extent of the 
damage since much of the damage will 
only be known once full structural sur- 
veys have been completed. 

I would like to compliment the ad- 
ministration, particularly the Presi- 
dent, who took the time to fly out to 
see the damage firsthand; Secretary 
Cisneros, who is still in southern Cali- 
fornia and who has made 10,000 section 
8 housing vouchers available which 
provide rental assistance for 1% years. 

Secretary of Transportation Pena 
was out there to bring in additional 
rail cars for the Metrolink system 
which provides rail transportation 
from the affected areas to Los Angeles. 

I would like to thank FEMA Director 
James Witt, who is still in the region, 
for his hands-on authority. FEMA has 
responded. They have responded with 
alacrity. 

I want to thank the mayor of Los An- 
geles, Mayor Riordan; the Governor of 
the State of California, Pete Wilson; 
and his emergency operations director, 
Dick Andrews. 

This has been a true bipartisan effort 
to respond. And now our job is to keep 
it that way because this morning Leon 
Panetta, the Director of the Office of 
Management and Budget, met with the 
California congressional delegation, 
and right at this time he is announcing 
that a supplemental appropriations bill 
will be proceeding forthwith through 
the House of Representatives. 

The figures in this supplemental— 
and I want to stress this, because the 
Governor of California has just called— 
can be amended. I know the Governor 
has spoken to the Republican leader in- 
dicating his concern that an early sup- 
plemental will not reflect the true na- 
ture of the vastness of the devastation. 

The fact of the matter is that the 
supplemental can be amended as it 
moves through the process and as fig- 
ures are cleared. The administration 
has also indicated their commitment 
to do just that. 

I have spoken directly with chairman 
of the Appropriations Committee, ROB- 
ERT C. BYRD, who has assured me of his 
100-percent support to move the supple- 
mental appropriations bill forward as 
rapidly as possible. We very much ap- 
preciate the Senator’s support. 

I also spoke with my chairman on 
the HUD/VA Subcommittee, who spoke 
with singular enthusiasm, as only Sen- 
ator MIKULSKI can, about her willing- 
ness to see that that subcommittee re- 
sponds promptly and with alacrity. I 
also appreciate her support. 

As a member of the Appropriations 
Committee, I will do everything I pos- 
sibly can to see that funds are expe- 
dited and that they are adequate once 
they reach the committee. 

Yet, the Federal Government alone 
cannot possibly secure all of the funds 
necessary for a full recovery. I believe 
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it is critical that the State of Califor- 
nia put together a fair-share plan 
whereby all State resources—bond is- 
sues, tax increases, if necessary—are 
used to assist in the recovery. 

Anything short of a full partnership 
between the State and the Federal 
Government will not be sufficient to 
meet this tremendous need. 


Immediately following the disaster, 
as you know, FEMA pays 100 percent of 
the cost of the first 72 hours, and the 
President extended this for 5 additional 
days. From that point on, it is usual 
for FEMA to pay 75 percent and the 
local jurisdiction 25 percent. The ad- 
ministration has waived this, and so 
the match will be 90-10. That is very 
helpful to the hard-pressed State of 
California. 

While the first priority of govern- 
ment is to provide emergency assist- 
ance for the disaster, I also believe it is 
incumbent upon all California officials 
to reevaluate the building code. In both 
Loma Prieta and this earthquake, I ob- 
served where wood frame construction 
was not adequate, and the loss of life in 
housing, both in Loma Prieta as well 
as in this earthquake, came in wood 
frame construction. And so improve- 
ments need to be made and codes need 
to be updated. 

It has also been reported that only 25 
percent of Californians have earth- 
quake insurance because of the high 
cost of premiums and the high deduct- 
ibility. It is incumbent upon us, I be- 
lieve, to produce legislation to man- 
date affordable earthquake insurance. 
Senator BOXER and I will work to- 
gether in that regard, and the adminis- 
tration has made the secretary of the 
cabinet available as a point person to 
help us in that effort. 

But throughout this tragedy, what 
has been the most amazing, has been 
the people. This is just remarkable. 
Volunteers of the Salvation Army re- 
ported immediately to work, despite 
the fact that their homes were demol- 
ished. Corporate Citizens donated food, 
tents, supplies. Firefighters and police 
from Los Angeles and from the neigh- 
boring communities worked around the 
clock. 


The amazing resilience and the deter- 
mination of people came through over 
and over again. In a crisis, people who 
have never ever asked for a handout for 
the first time came for help. I saw one 
elderly woman in her eighties whose 
husband had just died, who was stand- 
ing outside of a shelter, homeless, say- 
ing, ‘‘What will I do now? How will I be 
able to live? First my husband and now 
this.” 

I ask unanimous consent that a copy 
of a recent Los Angeles Times story be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 
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{From the Los Angeles Times, Jan. 24, 1994) 
TRAGEDY BEFORE DAWN—EARTHQUAKE WAS 
MERCILESS, INDISCRIMINATE IN CLAIMING ITS 
VICTIMS 


(By J. Michael Kennedy, Sheryl Stolberg, 
Marc Lacey, Doug Smith, and John Johnson) 

The numbers kept climbing as first the 
hours, then the days, slipped by. 

The names of the dead. 

The young, the old. Businessmen and 
homemakers. An ex-con on Skid Row. A 4- 
year-old girl who loved frilly skirts and pink 
cowboy boots. More than 50 in all. 

Roughly a third were in a single apartment 
complex whose upper two floors collapsed. 
One couple died when their vast collection of 
books and model trains fell on them as they 
slept. An electrician died when he picked up 
a high voltage wire draped across a car, an 
act of heroism turned to tragedy. 

A woman may have literally died of fright 
as she rushed to check on her infant son. In 
the dark, a motorcycle policeman did not see 
where the temblor had opened a gash in an 
overpass. 

Most of the victims were still in bed when 
Monday’s quake shook the earth at 4:31 a.m. 
with unrelenting anger. Others risked danger 
to help someone else. Together, they were 
the grimmest statistics in this, one of the 
costliest disasters in U.S. history. 

Here are some of their stories. 

YOUNGEST VICTIM HAD A LAST BEAUTIFUL 
WEEKEND 


Amy Tyre-Vigil.—It had been, in Anastacio 
Vigil’s words, “а beautiful weekend.“ His 
wife, Nancy Tyre, and 4-year-old daughter, 
Amy, had gone to a concert. He had taken 
Amy on a bike ride. The whole family had 
gone to the zoo. And Amy had sampled her 
first meatball Sunday night. 

Vigil and Tyre, both 40, had chatted hap- 
pily about the future, about the second baby, 
a boy, on the way, about the new house they 
were going to buy once their Sherman Oaks 
home sold. Tyre, who like her husband is a 
family-practice doctor, told a friend she 
looked forward to having a bigger place when 
the baby came. 

All of that, gone in an instant. Amy was 
buried Friday afternoon, the youngest vic- 
tim of the temblor. More than 200 mourners 
said goodby to the dark-haired girl who 
loved her artwork, her nursery school, and 
chocolate chip cookies without nuts. 

Her mother was not among those present. 
Instead, a rabbi went to Valley Presbyterian 
Hospital to join Tyre, seven months preg- 
nant and bedridden with a broken pelvis, in 
reciting Yizkor, the Jewish prayer for the 
dead. 

Amy was crushed when the earthquake 
sent her home hurtling down its hillside, col- 
lapsing it into a flattened wreck of wood and 
stucco, tile and glass. Her father does not re- 
member much about what happened. 

It felt like somebody picked up the house 
and just violently shook it. Nancy said, ‘Get 
Amy!’ As І was getting up there was a big 
flash of light and a terrible crashing sound. 
The next thing I remember, I was trapped.“ 

In the darkness, pinned under boards, able 
only to wiggle his right foot, Vigil heard his 
wife moaning that she could not breathe. He 
listened for his daughter, but heard nothing. 
The silence worried him. He concentrated on 
trying to calm his wife. Breathe slowly.“ he 
told her. ‘‘Breathe slowly. We're going to be 
OK.“ 

The couple lay there for at least an hour 
on the ground amid the ruins, too far away 
to touch one another, talking as they shiv- 
ered in the cold. Finally, they heard voices. 


It was the neighbors, venturing outsize for 
the first time. 

It took an hour for the rescue workers to 
pick their way through the rubble. They 
freed Vigil first. “I felt a human hand on my 
leg.“ he said, and it was just the most beau- 
tiful feeling." 

He suffered a broken rib, and injuries to 
his leg and jaw, but he told the doctor who 
treated him at Sherman Oaks Hospital that 
he could not stay, that he needed а taxi. Не 
had to find his wife and daughter. Sit down, 
the doctor told him. He would make some 
calls. 

The emergency physician learned that 
Tyre and Amy had been taken to Valley 
Presbyterian. He also learned what had hap- 
pened %о Amy. Gently, he told Vigil that his 
daughter had been killed. Though the crisis 
was mounting at his own hospital, the doctor 
drove Vigil to see his injured wife. 

Tyre looked better than he expected. And 
the baby would be fine. 

He grabbed her, held her close, and whis- 
pered the wrenching words: We lost her.“ 

AND HER SON WILL REALLY NOT HAVE KNOWN 

HER AT ALL 

Elizabeth Brace.—Earthquakes terrified 
Elizabeth Brace. As a young girl, her fami- 
ly’s home had been heavily damaged by the 
Sylmar quake in 1971. Her husband, Thomas, 
said there was a certain way she acted when 
the earth rumbled, a kind of tenseness until 
the shaking stopped and the danger passed. 

At the time of their marriage, he was 43, 
she 31. They had set about quickly to begin 
a family. Elizabeth had quit her job when 
Michelle was born five years ago, followed by 
Christopher 3% years later. 

Three years ago, the Braces moved to Ran- 
cho Cucamonga in San Bernardino County. 
They wanted a bigger house and a decent 
school district. Elizabeth had become a 
Scout leader when Michelle was old enough 
to be a Daisy. She volunteered as a room 
mother a couple of days a week when 
Michelle started kindergarten this year. 

It was the good life in a quiet, suburban 
way. 

There was little to make Sunday evening 
apart from others. Elizabeth had an appoint- 
ment Monday morning. She was trying to 
earn some extra money while working at 
home and was thinking of doing the billing 
for a local doctor. 

And then, before dawn, the quake hit. 

The couple held each other in those first 
frightening moments. They did it instinc- 
tively because of Elizabeth’s fears. Then, a 
few seconds later, she got up and raced for 
Christopher’s room. Thomas went to 
Michelle's. 

What Thomas remembers next was a loud 
noise in the next room. Not a cry. More like 
something falling. 

“She was just lying on the floor,” said 
Thomas, a computer programmer. She was 
unconscious and bleeding from the nose and 
mouth. I tried CPR but I don’t think I did a 
good job of it. I'm not trained for that kind 
of thing. 

“I called 911 and when I came back she was 
still," Thomas said. “I couldn't feel a pulse.“ 

Paramedics arrived in minutes, but could 
not revive her. 

Early on, there was speculation that Eliza- 
beth, 37, may have died when she tripped on 
a toy. 

The San Bernardino coroner's office said it 
would take at least six weeks for the test re- 
sults. Deputy Coroner Gabriel Morales said 
fright as a cause of death, perhaps in the 
form of a huge adrenal rush, is not being 
ruled out. 
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That's what Thomas suspects: “If I were to 
speculate, I would guess she died of fright 
and panic.” 

Thomas, sitting on his living room couch a 
few days after the earthquake, worked hard 
to hold back his tears as he talked about his 
wife and how good their life had been. 

“She was such a terrific mother and had 
gotten the job of raising the children started 
so well,” he said. “And her son will really 
not have known her at all.” 

SON WROTE HIS EPITAPH: “IF IT WEREN’T FOR 

FATE * * *” 

Howard and James Lee.—Just weeks before 
his death, Howard Lee wrote his epitaph. 

“If it weren't for fate, I might be some- 
where else,’’ the 14-year-old boy wrote in an 
autobiography for school entitled “Му Life.” 

The sentence proved as cruelly ironic as 
anything connected with the quake. Howard 
was killed in his bed, a Golf digest he had 
been reading close at hand. 

Rescurers who arrived at the Northridge 
Meadows apartments could still hear How- 
ard—a tall, always-smiling boy who was 
thinking of becoming a priest—calling out 
from the ruins of Apartment 101. Around him 
in the darkness, 15 other people died in the 
building collapse. Among them was his fa- 
ther, Pil, 46, trapped in the bathroom where 
he had been brushing his teeth before head- 
ing off to work as an RTD mechanic. 

Help me! Help me!” Howard shouted. 

Rescuers kept telling the voice to hold on, 
just a little longer. But the building had 
shifted 10 feet to the north when it collapsed 
and they could not locate them, even with 
the help of Howard's mother, who had been 
pulled from the wreckage earlier, along with 
her other son, 12-year-old Jason. Finally, 
they found a pillow and showed it to Hyun 
Lee, who said, yes, that belonged to Howard, 
whom she affectionately called her “big 
son." 

Then they found him. 

“This son is dead, ma'am,” said the fire- 
fighter. “Не is dead.“ 

Hyun Soon Lee, a deeply religious woman 
with a cascade of rich black hair, burst into 
tears, letting go of the thin thread of hope 
she had held onto for four hours. “Сап I see 
him?” she asked, Hours later, her husband’s 
body was brought out, the last recovered 
from the ruins. 

EX-CON HAD A TEMPER, BUT НЕ WAS A ‘‘FUN- 

LOVING GUY” 

Jose Louis Hernandez.—The initial news 
reports were sketchy: A mentally ill ex-con- 
vict had either jumped or fallen from a Skid 
Row flophouse during the quake. Good Sa- 
maritan Hospital called him John Doe No. 17 
and said he died of head injuries caused by a 
very long fall. 

The police report provided a bit more in- 
formation: He lived in Room 610 of the Fron- 
tier Hotel. His window had been open. He was 
found by police lying on his back on the side- 
walk, wearing only blue boxer shorts. 

A down-and-out drifter when he died, Jose 
Louis Hernandez had a hearty laugh, a vio- 
lent temper and a long criminal record. He 
also had four sons, a daughter and a grand- 
daughter, although he had been out of touch 
with his family for two years. 

“Не had a temper but he was a good man,” 
said his niece, Eileen Moreno. “Не was a fun- 
loving guy.” 

Just out of state prison, the 49-year-old 
Hernandez settled into a studio at the Fron- 
tier, a once-grand hotel at Main and 5th 
streets that had fallen victim to the gritti- 
ness around it. Across the street from two 
porn theaters and a liquor store, the Fron- 
tier charges $11.99 a night. 
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A childhood friend, John Seanez, used to 
joke with Hernandez about his short, pudgy 
build. Growing up on the Eastside in the 
1950s, Seanez and Hernandez were homeboys, 
partying together and once getting thrown 
off a city bus for guzzling beers. 

“Не was a pretty good guy when we were 
young," said Seanez, who also lives at the 
Frontier. 

But Hernandez drifted from his friends and 
drifted from his family. He also drifted in 
and out of jail. Since 1962, he served time for 
resisting arrest, petty theft, possession of 
heroin and cocaine, driving while intoxi- 
cated, assault with a deadly weapon and hit 
and run. 

He once threatened a hotel employee's life 
when his toilet got clogged. But he also said 
“thank you” after picking up his mail. He 
sometimes heard voices and was taking psy- 
chotropic drugs for his condition. 

His parole officer, Robert Humphrey, had 
no problems with Hernandez. Since leaving 
prison on Thanksgiving, Hernandez had re- 
ported regularly, found a place to live and 
applied for government aid. 

Said Humphrey: “Не was doing pretty good 
on parole, up until his recent demise.” 


OFFICER *‘WAS QUICK TO HELP AND THAT NEVER 
CHANGED” 


Clarence Wayne Dean.—Minutes after the 
earthquake hit, Clarence Dean was putting 
on his uniform. He was a motorcycle cop. 

He had spent more than half his life with 
the Los Angeles Police Department, graduat- 
ing from the academy in 1968 after four years 
in the Marines. He had worked the streets— 
first as a patrol officer and later as a motor- 
cycle cop—for nearly 25 years. 

A colleague said his blond hair “always 
looked like he had just taken his helmet 
off.” 

On the morning of the earthquake, Dean 
was not scheduled to start work until 7 a.m., 
but the temblor apparently jolted him out of 
bed. The 46-year-old officer left his Lan- 
caster home and headed for work on his mo- 
torcycle, blue lights flashing in the night. 

As he drove south in the darkness, he 
rounded a bend on an Antelope Valley Free- 
way interchange. Dean and his motorcycle 
plunged 30 feet from the roadway, which had 
been severed in the quake. As he fell, the 
lights of the motorcycle continued to flash. 

“Мо one called him, по one made him come 
in that morning,” said Danny Staggs, presi- 
dent of the Los Angeles Police Protective 
League, who knew Dean. “Не was doing this 
to help people.“ 

Dean, the divorced father of two children, 
was remembered as a gregarious man who 
was quick with a joke ora story. 

“Не was quick to work and quick to help 
and that never changed,” Sgt. Rod Grehek 
said. Lou wonder what was going through 
his mind those last few seconds.” 


IF ANYONE NEEDED HELP, KEVIN WAS THE FIRST 
TO OFFER 


Kevin C. Maher.—A grim reminder of one 
quake tragedy is burned into the ground. 

On a grassy patch at Murietta Avenue and 
Valleyheart Drive in Sherman Oaks, two 
charred footprints show exactly where a 
downed power line electrocuted Kevin C. 
Maher. 

The line was dangling over a car with a 
young child inside; the distraught mother 
stood nearby. Maher a 25-year-old electrician 
who grew up in Ireland, ran back to his 
apartment for tools. He ignored the warnings 
of others at the scene. 

People were yelling at him, ‘No! Don't 
touch it!“ said James Pianezzola, 30, who 


saw the whole thing. “Не turned around and 
said, ‘Don’t worry, I'm an electrician.’ But as 
soon as he touched the line, his body went 
stiff as a board.“ (The child was snatched 
from the car by another onlooker.) 

Maher, who was from Carrick-on-Shannon 
and never lost his brogue after 10 years in 
the U.S., was hailed as a hero in Ireland, his 
death making the front pages of the dailies 
back home. In the San Fernando Valley, his 
friends recalled him as a generous man who 
died doing what he always did. 

“If anyone needed help, Kevin was the first 
to offer,“ said Paula Shields, a friend who 
lived in the same apartment complex. 

“The Irish community always comes to- 
gether when something like this happens,” 
said Kathleen Harney, Maher's sister. “We're 
all far away from home so we stick close to- 
gether out here.“ 

COUPLE LABORED HARD TO EARN THEIR HOUSE 

ON THE HILLSIDE 

Mare Yobs and Karen Osterholt.—Marc 
Yobs was going places. Just ask anyone who 
knew him. 

He was 32 and on top of his game. Good- 
looking, with a caring way and easy grin, he 
had accomplished the nearly impossible 
early in his career, getting a foot in the door 
into Hollywood with nary a connection. Now, 
he was handling some of the industry’s big- 
gest accounts for The Post Group, which 
does sound and special effects for film. His 
bosses had recently promoted him. 

There's а lot of phoniness and glad-hand- 
ing in Hollywood," said Kristen Ralph, the 
company president. “Магс never had that 
kind of self-opinion. He was confident, and 
very bright, and quite sure of his own abili- 
ties. But he was not one of the let's-do-lunch 
types." 

Two years ago, Yobs bought the house of 
his dreams: a $400,000 hillside home in Sher- 
man Oaks, with a sweeping view of the San 
Fernando Valley, where he grew up. He 
shared it with Karen Osterholt, 30, his 
girlfriend of nine years. 

The place was a showpiece. Yobs was me- 
ticulous about maintaining it, as he was 
about everything else in his life. Osterholt 
had a flair for decorating, and she filled it 
with antiques. If he was the go-getter, she 
was the quiet power behind him. She was 
with him when he had nothing, supporting 
him with her earnings as a waitress while he 
struggled to climb the Hollywood ladder. 

The house made Waldrop nervous, no mat- 
ter how many times her daughter assured 
her it was safe, It was 30 years old and had 
survived both the Sylmar and the Whittier 
Narrows quakes. But fears of a temblor must 
have passed through Yobs’ mind, because a 
year ago he bought earthquake insurance. 

In 10 seconds, it came crashing down, tak- 
ing them with it. They were to be buried side 
by side. 

There is nothing left of the Sherwood 
Place house. It is a pile of twisted metal and 
wood. The homes to the right and left, built 
at the same time, by the same builder, ac- 
cording to Dave Yobs, are still standing. Un- 
inhabitable, but standing. Why his house?“ 
Dave Yobs said tearfully. “With all those 
homes, why his?" 

IF THERE IS A BRIGHT SPOT. . . IT’S THAT THEY 
WENT TOGETHER 

Robert Pauline and Judith Ng.— When they 
met at Riverside City College in the early 
1970s, Robert (Sarge) Pauline had just retired 
from a 20-year career with the Chula Vista 
Police Department. Judith Ng, 30 years 
younger, was just out of high school. 

The couple married, beginning an eccentric 
life together. 
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“In the beginning the whole family was 
against the situation,“ said one of Ng's 
brothers, Kenneth. We thought: ‘What was 
this old guy doing with our sister?’ But over 
the years, we've come to love him like fam- 
ily. It was unique but it was right for them." 

The couple squirreled themselves away in 
their Van Nuys home, inviting neither 
friends nor family inside. In this neat subur- 
ban neighborhood, they had shrubs and vines 
shielding their house from the street. Inside, 
their living quarters were unconventional as 
well, 

They were avid collectors. Everywhere, 
there were stacks of old letters, out-of-date 
calendars, model trains, stereo equipment 
and cameras, 

When the earthquake hit, neighbors and 
relatives became concerned about the mys- 
terious pair. Their house survived but there 
was no word from Ng, 42, or Pauline, 72. The 
next day, authorities entered their Kittridge 
Street home and discovered the couple in 
bed, crushed by hundreds of pounds of their 
own collectibles. 

“If there is a bright spot to this,“ said Ng’s 
sister, Kathy Ng Norwood, it's that they 
went together.” 

Mrs. FEINSTEIN. This article de- 
scribes the victims, Mr. President, who 
lost their lives in the initial hours of 
the earthquake. Everybody knows 
somebody who was affected; 57 people 
died, but among them was a 4-year-old 
by the name of Amy Tyre-Vigil. Her fa- 
ther described the weekend before the 
earthquake as a beautiful weekend.“ 
He had taken Amy on a bike ride. The 
whole family had gone to the zoo. Amy 
had sampled her first meatball Sunday 
night. Amy’s parents had chatted hap- 
pily about the future, about a second 
baby, a boy, on the way, about the new 
house they were going to buy once 
their Sherman Oaks home sold, and 
that was gone in an instant on Monday. 
Amy was crushed to death when the 
earthquake sent her home hurtling 
down a hillside, collapsing the home 
into a flattened wreck of wood and 
stucco, tile and glass. 

For the victims of the earthquake, 
for the parents of 4-year-old Amy Tyre- 
Vigil, the time for action is now. I look 
forward to working with my colleague, 
Senator BOXER, and my colleagues in 
the Senate of the United States, on the 
Federal Government’s response to set a 
new standard for all future emergency 
recovery efforts. I thank all of those 
from Washington who have cared so 
much about the State of California and 
responded so positively. 

I thank the Chair and I yield the 
floor. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Under 
the order, the Senator from California 
[Mrs. BOXER] is recognized for not to 
exceed 10 minutes. 


THE SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
EARTHQUAKE OF 1994 


Mrs. BOXER. Mr. President, thank 
you for the opportunity to speak to the 
Senate today about the southern Cali- 
fornia earthquake. Many of our col- 
leagues here in the Senate have ex- 
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pressed concern, and I am very grate- 
ful. The people of California need us all 
right now to assist them, and most of 
them have never asked a thing from 
their Government. 

The 6.6-Richter scale earthquake 
that devastated parts of the Los Ange- 
les region on January 17, impacted an 
area the size of Cleveland. The Presi- 
dent has declared three counties—Los 
Angeles, Ventura, and Orange Coun- 
ties—as disaster areas. 

I know many of you have been fol- 
lowing the televised reports on the 
quake. Many of these moving pictures 
have focused really on a few scenes: the 
awful collapse of the Northridge apart- 
ment complex that killed 17 people, the 
crumbled bridges and the crowded shel- 
ters. It has been called the Los Angeles 
earthquake, but that is misleading. In 
addition to parts of L.A., this quake 
ripped through the cities of Santa 
Monica, San Fernando, Santa Clarita, 
Burbank, Glendale, Fillmore, Simi Val- 
ley, and Thousand Oaks as well as 
parts of Orange and Ventura Counties. 
Let me present you the larger picture 
of an entire region that has undergone 
horrendous havoc: 

The initial earthquake left 20,000 to 
25,000 homeless. To date 57 have died 
and 7,500 have been injured. The first 
day there were 70 structure fires. 
About 25,000 structures have been dam- 
aged, 11,000 are uninhabitable. 

Initially, electric power was lost to 
more than 1.4 million customers, with 
damages to two electric generating 
plants and severe damage to two sub- 
stations. Fifty-seven percent of the 
electric generating power of the Los 
Angeles Department of Water and 
Power was down, affecting 800,000 cus- 
tomers. 

About 20,000 water customers were 
without service. A water aqueduct was 
broken in San Fernando Valley, with 
five major breaks in the area’s water 
system. About 20,000 natural gas cus- 
tomers were without service. 

The Los Angeles Unified School Sys- 
tem shut down, sending 800,000 students 
home; 150 school are damaged. 

A Southern Pacific train derailed. 
Fifteen of 29 cars filled with sulfuric 
acid wrecked. One tankcar ruptured 
spilling 5,000 gallons of acid. 

A crude oil pipeline ruptured in Va- 
lencia with oil flowing into the Santa 
Clara River. An oil pipeline in Hunting- 
ton and Laurel Canyons caught fire. 
Crude oil spill into Lake Castaic. 

Ventura County suffered the partial 
collapse of the residential Fillmore 
Hotel. Van Nuys Airport suffered dam- 
ages including shattered windows in 
the control tower. 

Four hospitals were evacuated. A 
total of 18 hospitals had problems seri- 
ous enough to force closing of floors or 
wings. 
Forty public buildings closed in Los 
Angeles County were closed due to 
damage. Another 20 State buildings 
were closed. 


By week’s end, the Red Cross and 
Salvation Army had established 41 
shelters, plus five National Guard tent 
sites, housing thousands of people. In 
addition, the city of Los Angeles set up 
temporary shelters in 13 parks. 

Mr. President, when I say this trag- 
edy is continuing; it is no rhetorical 
exaggeration. Aftershocks Sunday 
morning forced the evacuation of 83 
people at the San Fernando High 
School shelter into nearby tents. The 
area has suffered more than 1,500 after- 
shocks, including two that exceeded 5.0 
on the Richter scale. 

This morning the area is under a 
flash flood watch by the National 
Weather Service. Mud and debris flows 
from the nearby hillsides burned in last 
fall’s firestorms are possible. 

Electrical power was restored to ev- 
eryone only yesterday. There are still 
5,000 without water, and more than 
200,000 water customers still have to 
boil their water because of damaged fil- 
tration systems. 

All but 50 schools will reopen today, 
still leaving 40,000 students out of 
class. About 500 Los Angeles class- 
rooms are unusable, according to Edu- 
cation Secretary Riley. 

At least nine Federal-aid highways 
were damaged, including 12 bridges. 
Portions of the Santa Monica Free- 
way—the busiest highway in the world 
with about 200,000 cars a day—was se- 
verely damaged, including the collapse 
of two bridges. Interstate 5, the Golden 
Gate Freeway, the major north-south 
artery for the Los Angeles basin suf- 
fered major damage at three intersec- 
tions. About 100,000 commuters face 
tortuous delays. Even with using all 
available bus and HOV lane options, 
Caltrans says the affected routes could 
handle only half the normal volume of 
traffic. All total, 37 miles of highway 
are unusable. 

One piece of good news from the 
highway scene is that seismic retrofit 
works. No graphic example exists bet- 
ter than the span of Interstate 10 at 
Venice-La Cienega. The east and west 
bound lanes are held up by separate 
bridges. The span that had seismic pro- 
tection stood. The lanes where this 
protection had not yet been retrofitted 
collapsed. 

We need to do more to fix our bridges 
to withstand earthquakes. That was 
the intent of Congress when it passed 
the Intermodal Surface Transportation 
and Efficiency Act, but the way it was 
interpreted, it is not possible to use 
Federal bridge funds for seismic up- 
grade unless the bridge is structurally 
deficient in other ways. My legislation 
in committee this week will be on the 
Senate floor soon. 

Meanwhile, the economic tremors 
from this devastation are rippling 
throughout southern California. 

The human toll, in addition to the 
casualties, is equally astounding. 
There have been more than 100,000 dis- 
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aster aid applications to date and 
James Lee Witt, the Director of the 
Federal Emergency Management Agen- 
cy, has predicted his Agency could re- 
ceive 300,000 applications. By compari- 
son, 5 days after the Midwest floods, 
FEMA received 2,463 requests for aid. 

Since the quake my California staff 
has pitched in at the disaster centers 
and seen the human side of this disas- 
ter. They have helped serve meals; 
helped distribute food, diapers and 
clothing; and translated for non-Eng- 
lish speaking victims making their ap- 
plications. My staff here in Washington 
is also volunteering at the FEMA tele- 
registration phone banks. 

They heard from a Santa Clarita 
man, living in his business after his 
home was destroyed by last fall's fire 
storms. Now, the earthquake destroyed 
his business. Lightening did strike 
twice for his hard working man. 

A 28-year-old single mother of three 
was just getting by working at a fast- 
food restaurant and living at a residen- 
tial hotel in Ventura County. The 
quake damaged the hotel, destroying 
what possessions she had. There was 
the Sherman Oaks woman escaping 
with her cat and an armload of clothes. 
And I will never forget the homes that 
I saw where precious possessions of 
families were strewn on the floor—bro- 
ken—with TV's toppled and refrig- 
erators and dreams too. 

As I visited Granada Hills, I talked 
with some young children who were 
really scared. One told me he barely 
saved his cat from a falling ladder. He 
looked at me and asked when he would 
be in school. Would this be fixed? He 
was about 11 years old, and he did not 
have even a little smile. I told him we 
would fix it—and we must, just as we 
did for Hurricane Andrew, the Midwest 
floods and the Loma Prieta earth- 
quake. 

The President tonight will talk to 
the Nation about the State of the 
Union. He will present this week a sup- 
plemental appropriations that will help 
California. He will ask for emergency 
spending for this measure, as Presi- 
dents have done before. Since the en- 
actment of the 1990 Budget Act, there 
have been four bills including emer- 
gency designation for appropriations 
totaling $8.6 billion in natural disaster 
assistance. 

I am very grateful to this President 
for his strong leadership. 

The President said in Los Angeles 
after surveying the scenes of destruc- 
tion that “this is a national problem.” 
Emergencies are a national problem. 
California has gone through some very 
rough spots. In the good years we gave 
as a State more than we took. And I 
am convinced that the good years are 
оп the way-—with an economic strategy 
for this Nation that includes the infor- 
mation highway, conversion funds, en- 
vironmental clean-up technologies and 
increased trade opportunities. I know 
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that California will be back stronger 
than ever. 

In the meantime, we are fixing a 
bumpy road. I know if we all pull to- 
gether we will smooth out the bumps 
and will add to our national economic 
recovery. 

Mr. President, I thank my colleague, 
Senator FEINSTEIN. We are a team for 
California. It seems that we have had 
more than our share of emergency situ- 
ations, but we will continue to work 
together to respond to the needs of the 
people. 

Many of our colleagues here have ex- 
pressed concerns both to Senator FEIN- 
STEIN and to me, and I am very grateful 
to all of them. The people of California 
need it right now to assist them and, as 
Senator FEINSTEIN has pointed out, 
many of them have never asked for 
Government help before. 

The 6.6 Richter scale earthquake that 
devastated parts of the Los Angeles re- 
gion impacted an area the size of 
Cleveland. I say to my friends and col- 
leagues that we have had very strong 
earthquakes before, but we have not 
ever had them in the center of such a 
heavily populated region. So all of the 
problems that we have had before from 
disasters, you need to multiply tenfold, 
twentyfold, thirtyfold, because of the 
density of the populations. 

Senator FEINSTEIN talked about this 
earthquake and its magnitude, which 
was extraordinary. I read an article in 
the Los Angeles Times which said that 
the energy release in this earthquake 
was enough to launch 2 million NASA 
space shuttles—2 million NASA space 
shuttles. We are talking about an ex- 
traordinary amount of energy released 
and damage that followed. 

Many of you have seen the televised 
reports, and many of you have seen 
photos like this one of what happened 
to the freeway. It is important to note 
that these freeways that are damaged, 
including I-5 and Interstate 10, are ex- 
tremely heavily traveled freeways. 
Interstate 10 is traveled by maybe as 
much as 300,000 cars a day, Мг. Presi- 
dent. I-5 is the lifeline from northern 
California to southern California. I 
think it is important to note that in 
southern California the freeways are 
our economic and our personal lifeline. 
That is why we are so very grateful to 
this administration and to our col- 
leagues for showing their concern and 
moving quickly forward, in many cases 
waiving the laws such as the $100 mil- 
lion cap per State and also certainly 
the 25 percent match. We are very, very 
grateful. Instead of taking the time to 
repeat the names Senator FEINSTEIN 
put out there, let me just say that I 
add my thanks to those very same peo- 
ple. 

We know that regarding the home- 
lessness, at first they said 2,000, but I 
knew that was wrong. I said to the 
President when he came out last 
Wednesday, “Мг. President, it is 10 


times as much,” and it is, it is about 
25,000 homeless. At one time, 1 millior 
customers, Mr. President, had no elec- 
tricity. We still have thousands of 
homes without water and electricity, 
and that is a public health nightmare. 

I ask unanimous consent that my en- 
tire statement be included in the 
RECORD, and I will continue to summa- 
rize from it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. President, I think when you hear 
us tell these personal stories, it really 
brings it home. When the President 
came out on Wednesday, he did a walk- 
ing tour, and I went off, as did Senator 
FEINSTEIN, on my own to meet with the 
people. We went into homes and I saw 
refrigerators toppled on the floor and 
television sets and all of the people’s 
dreams and possessions just shattered. 
They were grateful that they had their 
lives, but they need to rebuild. The 
Small Business Administration, and 
Erskine Bowles was out, who is our Di- 
rector of the SBA, and he was most 
helpful. 

We are going to rebuild. I remember 
this young man who said to me, Sen- 
ator, when can I go to school? I want to 
go back to school.” Then he said, “I 
saved my cat. The ladder was going to 
fall on my cat, and I saved my cat. 
When are you going to fix this, and 
when are we going to go back to 
school?” What you saw among the chil- 
dren always is the trauma, because 
they need to have their normal life re- 
turned, and we need to move quickly. 
Secretary Riley flew out. He is working 
with the State officials to get schools 
reopened. These children need us right 
now, Mr. President. If they have a 
sense of normalcy, I think that we can 
move beyond this crisis. 

One piece of good news from the 
highway scene is that seismic retrofit 
works. We can look at, for example, the 
span of Interstate 10 at Venice-La 
Cienega. The east and westbound lanes 
are held up by separate bridges. The 
span that had seismic protection stood. 
The lanes where this protection had 
not been retrofitted collapsed. So it is 
very important that we continue the 
seismic retrofit. 

I must quickly add here that we need 
to fix many, many bridges. There are 
about 300 bridges now that need fixing, 
and they cannot, because of a tech- 
nicality in the law, apply for seismic 
retrofit. In the Public Works Commit- 
tee on Thursday, we hope to make this 
fix, and that would enable these 
bridges to be retrofitted. 

Let me say that my staff has joined 
with Senator FEINSTEIN’s staff. They 
are feeding people. They, in many 
cases, recruited their friends; they re- 
cruited their spouses. They are work- 
ing hard. They are working as inter- 
preters. 

We are hearing stories, for example, 
of a Santa Clarita man who had his 
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business destroyed in last fall's 
firestorms and now the earthquake de- 
stroyed his home. This is a case where 
lightning struck twice for this gen- 
tleman. 

We have stories like this on and on. 
Of course, that is what it is all about 
responding to these stories, restoring a 
sense that people are in control of their 
destiny. 

I know that the State of California 
will work very cooperatively with us. I 
have never seen such bipartisanship in 
the congressional delegation in the 
State. We have many Republicans rep- 
resenting the area and many Demo- 
crats. We see people pulling together. 

So, I am very much an optimist in 
the long run for California. We already 
know we are pulling out of this reces- 
sion. As we look at the strategy of this 
administration, which includes the in- 
formation highway and economic con- 
version funds and environmental clean- 
up technologies, increased trade oppor- 
tunities, I know that California will be 
back stronger than ever. 

But, in the meantime, we have this 
bumpy road. I know, Mr. President, 
with your help and the help of every- 
one who has expressed it thus far, we 
can pull together, we can smooth out 
the bumps in the road, and then Cali- 
fornia will add to this Nation’s eco- 
nomic recovery. 

I thank you very much for your cour- 
tesy, Mr. President. 

I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Under 
the order previously entered, the Sen- 
ator from Texas [Mr. GRAMM] is to be 
recognized for not to exceed 8 minutes. 

Mr. GRAMM. Mr. President, I would 
like to say to the Presiding Officer 
that when I asked for this time, I as- 
sumed it would come at the beginning 
of the session after lunch. I apologize 
to our distinguished President pro tem- 
pore for interrupting his lunch. 


PROPOSED INTRODUCTION OF THE 
CONSENSUS INTERIM HEALTH ACT 


Mr. GRAMM. Mr. President, today I 
am introducing the Consensus Interim 
Health Act. I think this is an impor- 
tant bill. Let me explain why. 

We have had seven bills that have 
been put forward to reform America’s 
health care system, and they vary 
greatly in terms of how they would go 
about the task. They represent varying 
philosophies. They represent various 
levels of transformation of the current 
system. 

But one thing I have noticed is that 
there are several features that are 
common to all of these bills. Every one 
of the health care reform packages put 
together and introduced or discussed to 
this point has had a provision to make 
it possible for people to change jobs in 
America without losing their health in- 
surance. 

Every proposal that has been put for- 
ward would make nealth insurance per- 
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manent so that when Americans get 
health insurance, even if they get very 
sick, they can be guaranteed that they 
will never see their health insurance 
policy canceled. Every proposal that 
has been put forward in some form 
makes it possible for small business to 
pool its resources, to be more competi- 
tive in being able to spread risk in the 
purchase of private health insurance. 

Every proposal that has been put for- 
ward in all of the seven bills tries to 
deal with the overwhelming burden of 
paperwork. And every one of the pro- 
posals put forward in some way or an- 
other tries to make it possible for 
health care providers to purchase 
health care equipment jointly and to 
operate it jointly to reduce overhead 
and reduce cost. 

Mr. President, I will be introducing 
later a comprehensive bill of my own, 
which I am proud to say has been co- 
sponsored by many of my colleagues in 
the Senate and many of my colleagues 
in the House. 

But today, I want to introduce a bill 
which simply does the things that we 
agree on. This bill, which I call the 
Consensus Interim Health Act, tries to 
do the things that we all agree on. My 
suggestion is that we go ahead and 
adopt a bill similar to this bill and that 
we use the consensus that we agree on 
to hammer out the tough issues later 
this year to adopt a comprehensive 
health reform package. 

What this bill will do is provide a ve- 
hicle whereby every American can 
change jobs without losing his or her 
health insurance; where every Amer- 
ican will know that if they buy a 
health insurance policy or if they have 
one now it can never be canceled be- 
cause they get sick, and if they buy 
one in the future the rates cannot vary 
based on their state of health. 

This bill will allow small businesses 
to pool their resources to purchase 
health insurance. It will let groups like 
the Farm Bureau, churches, and even 
communities pool resources together 
to get better rates. 

It will deal with paperwork by going 
to the source. The Federal Government 
pays 31 percent of the bills in health 
care today and it generates two-thirds 
of the paperwork. 

What this bill does is sets out a 5- 
year program to reduce the amount of 
paperwork required in Federal pro- 
grams by 75 percent. It requires the 
States to do the same. It sets up a pri- 
vate commission made up of health 
care providers and health insurance 
purchasers to come up with one form 
and then, in order to get Government 
reimbursement, everybody has to use 
that form. 

Finally, we change our antitrust laws 
to let health care providers jointly pur- 
chase medical technology to hold down 
costs and to spread overhead. Every 
one of these provisions is present in 
each of the health care reform pack- 
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ages. These are the things that we 
agree on. 

Mr. President, I think we should 
begin by acting to give the American 
people some success. 

Now, some people say, it is not worth 
improving the system if you are not 
going to throw it out and reinvent it. 
And 75 percent of the 37 million Ameri- 
cans who at least 1 day last year did 
not have health insurance would see 
their problems solved if we made insur- 
ance portable and if we made insurance 
permanent. 

So I think this is an important ac- 
tion. 

I am disappointed that the President 
issued a statement today opposing this 
bill. The President’s basic view is if 
you are not going to reinvent the 
health care system, if you are not 
going to destroy what we have and 
start over in building the health care 
system in the image of Government, it 
is not worth doing. 

Well, I disagree with that, Mr. Presi- 
dent. But I think more importantly the 
American people do. This is something 
we could do now. This is something we 
could do for the American people. This 
is something we agree on. And my view 
is, why should we wait? 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a summary of the Consensus 
Interim Health Act be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the sum- 
mary was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

THE CONSENSUS INTERIM HEALTH ACT 
1. ENHANCE SECURITY FOR THOSE PRESENTLY 
INSURED BY MAKING PRIVATE INSURANCE 
PORTABLE AND PERMANENT 
Portability 

To enhance the capacity of American 
workers to change jobs without losing their 
health insurance coverage, existing law 
under COBRA (which allows individuals tem- 
porarily to continue their health insurance 
coverage after leaving their place of employ- 
ment by paying their premiums directly) 
would be modified to allow individuals two 
additional lower-cost options to keep their 
health insurance coverage during their tran- 
sition between jobs. Workers could: 

(A) Continue their current insurance cov- 
erage during the 18 months covered by 
COBRA by paying their insurance premiums 
directly; 

(B) Continue their current insurance cov- 
erage during the 18 months covered by 
COBRA by paying their insurance premiums 
directly, but with a lower premium reflect- 
ing a $1,000 deductible; or 

(C) Continue their current insurance cov- 
erage during the 18 months covered by 
COBRA by paying their insurance premiums 
directly, but with a lower premium reflect- 
ing a $3,000 deductible. 

With these options, the typical monthly 
premium paid for a family of four would drop 
by as much as 20 percent when switching to 
a $1,000 deductible and as much as 52 percent 
when switching to a $3,000 deductible. 

In addition, individuals would be permitted 
to make penalty-free withdrawals from their 
Individual Retirement Accounts and 401(k)s 
to pay for health insurance coverage during 
the transition period. 
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The transition period of coverage would 
end once a person is in a position to get cov- 
erage from another employer. 

Permanence 

Health insurance would be made perma- 
nent (belonging to the family or individual) 
by these three reforms. 

Those with individual coverage 

(A) No existing health insurance policy can 
be cancelled due to the state of health of any 
person covered by the policy. Insurance com- 
panies must offer each policy holder the op- 
tion to purchase a new policy under the con- 
ditions of part B of this section with the 
terms to be negotiated between the buyer 
and seller of the policy. 

(B) all individual health insurance policies 
written after the enactment of this legisla- 
tion must be guaranteed renewable, and pre- 
miums cannot be increased based on the oc- 
currence of illness. 

Those with group coverage 

(A) Existing group policies must provide 
each member of the group the right to con- 
vert to an individual policy when leaving the 
group. This individual policy will be rated 
based on actuarial data, but cannot be can- 
celled due to the state of health of those cov- 
ered by the policy. In addition, any group 
policy holder (i.e. employer obtaining cov- 
erage on employees’ behalf) will have the 
right to purchase a new group policy under 
the conditions stated under part B of this 
section with the terms to be negotiated be- 
tween the group’s benefactor or representa- 
tive and the seller of the group policy. 

(B) All group policies issued after enact- 
ment of this legislation must be permanent, 
and premiums cannot be increased based on 
the health of the members covered under the 
group policy. In addition, similar to part A 
of this section, new group policies must pro- 
vide each member of the group the right to 
convert to an individual policy when leaving 
the group. However, the premium charges of 
the individual leaving the new group plan 
cannot be based on the individual’s state of 
health and cannot be cancelled except for 
nonpayment of premiums. 

Those with employer-provided self-funded cov- 
erage 

(A) Companies currently operating self- 
funded plans must make arrangements with 
one or more private insurers to offer individ- 
uals leaving the self-funded plan individual 
coverage. The individual policy will be rated 
based on actuarial data, but cannot be can- 
celled due to the state of health of those cov- 
ered by the policy. 

(B) All self-funded plans created after en- 
actment of this legislation must (like part A 
of this section) make arrangements with one 
or more private insurers to offer individuals 
leaving the self-funded plan individual cov- 
erage. However, the premium charges of the 
individual leaving the self-funded plan can- 
not be based on the individual's state of 
health and cannot be cancelled except for 
nonpayment of premiums. 

П. ALLOW SMALL BUSINESSES TO POOL THEIR 

HEALTH INSURANCE PURCHASES 

Regulatory and legal impediments that re- 
strict the ability of small businesses and 
other organizations (trade and professional 
groups, churches, etc.) to group together vol- 
untarily to allow their employees or mem- 
bers to pool their health insurance purchases 
will be removed. 

Ill. ENHANCE EFFICIENCY THROUGH PAPERWORK 
REDUCTION 

(A) Medicaid, Medicare, and all other fed- 

eral entities involved in the funding or deliv- 
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егу of health care shall standardize their 
health care forms and must reduce their 
total health care paperwork burden by 50 
percent within two years of enactment of 
this legislation. The paperwork burden must 
be reduced by another 50 percent over the 
following three years, achieving a total pa- 
perwork reduction of 75 percent over a 5-year 
period. 

(B) State agencies involved in the funding 
or delivery of health care, like federal enti- 
ties, shall standardize their health care 
forms. Also like federal entities, within five 
years of enactment, states must reduce their 
total health care paperwork burden by 75 
percent in order to remain eligible for fed- 
eral health assistance. 

(C) A private commission will be estab- 
lished to develop, within 12 months from en- 
actment, standardized forms to be used by 
private health care providers and private in- 
surers. In order to receive federal reimburse- 
ment, private health care providers and pri- 
vate insurers must use these standardized 
forms. This commission shall be comprised 
solely of private health care providers and 
private insurers. 

IV. PROMOTE EFFICIENCY IN THE HEALTH CARE 
MARKET BY REMOVING ANTITRUST BARRIERS 
By limiting certain antitrust impediments 

that restrict cooperative efforts, commu- 
nities and providers will be given an oppor- 
tunity to coordinate the delivery of health 
care and enter into joint ventures that pro- 
mote greater efficiencies, and expand access. 

(The remarks of Mr. GRAMM pertain- 
ing to the introduction of S. 1788 are 
located in today’s RECORD under 
“Statements on Introduced Bills and 
Joint Resolutions.’’) 

Mr. GRAMM. I think these are im- 
portant bills. I want to thank the Chair 
for staying during lunchtime to allow 
me to speak about them, and I will in- 
troduce them at the end of the session. 

I thank the Chair and yield the floor. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bills will be received when introduced 
at the end of the session and appro- 
priately referred. 


RECESS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Under 
the order previously entered, the Sen- 
ate will now stand in recess until the 
hour of 2:30 p.m. today. 

Thereupon, at 1:20 p.m., the Senate 
recessed until 2:30 p.m.; whereupon, the 
Senate reassembled when called to 
order by the Presiding Officer (Mr. 
KOHL). 


FOREIGN RELATIONS 
AUTHORIZATION ACT 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, the hour of 2:30 p.m. 
having arrived, the Senate will now 
proceed to the consideration of S. 1281, 
which the clerk will report. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

A bill (S. 1281) to authorize appropriations 
for fiscal years 1994 and 1995 for the Depart- 
ment of State, the United States Informa- 
tion Agency, and related agencies, to provide 
for the consolidation of international broad- 
casting activities, and for other purposes. 

The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill. 
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Mr. PELL addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. PELL]. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, we all wel- 
come my colleagues back to Washing- 
ton and to this, the second session of 
the 103d Congress. I am only hopeful 
that we can get the year off to a fast 
and productive start with consider- 
ation of S. 1281, the Foreign Relations 
Authorization Act for fiscal years 1993 
and 1994. This legislation authorizes 
appropriations for the Department of 
State, the USIA, and the Board for 
International Broadcasting. 

Although this may sound rather pro- 
saic, in fact what the Senate is about 
to debate is legislation that will shape 
key instruments of American foreign 
policy into the 2156 century. In no 
small measure, our Nation’s success 
and prominence in world affairs is the 
result of these institutions’ effective- 
ness. 

The legislation before the Senate 
makes changes in these structures to 
meet the new challenges to U.S. for- 
eign policy such as: Enhancement of 
trade opportunities for U.S. businesses, 
protection of the global environment, 
and prevention of the proliferation of 
weapons of mass destruction. Our suc- 
cess in this effort will have a very di- 
rect and tangible impact on the lives of 
U.S. citizens for years to come. 

For example, the legislation incor- 
porates and endorses the administra- 
tion’s restructuring of the Department 
of State, particularly the attempt to 
reduce bureaucratic layering and make 
Assistant Secretaries more effective in 
the policy process. Further, it creates a 
new under secretary for global affairs 
to oversee policy on many of the issues 
that transcend national borders. 

In addition, the legislation as re- 
ported by the committee will imple- 
ment the administration’s proposal for 
the consolidation of United States 
international broadcasting. As many of 
my colleagues know, this has been a 
contentious issue. Later in this debate, 
the Senate can expect an amendment 
by Senators BIDEN and FEINGOLD aimed 
at resolving their differences over the 
treatment of Radio Free Europe/Radio 
Liberty and Radio Free Asia under the 
consolidation proposal. It preserves the 
cost savings envisioned in the adminis- 
tration and committee-reported pro- 
posal, which I know is very important 
to Senator FEINGOLD, and provides for 
grantee status for both radios which I 
know Senator BIDEN believes is essen- 
tial to their effective operation. I very 
much appreciate the two Senators’ ef- 
forts to work out their differences. 

Mr. President, there are a number of 
provisions that I have either authored 
or cosponsored in this legislation. I 
would like to highlight just two. In 
particular, I would draw our attention 
to a provision which requires USIA to 
open an office in Lhasa, Tibet. In my 
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view, the establishment of such ап of- 
fice will provide the United States with 
an important on-the-ground presence 
in Tibet, enabling better understanding 
of the situation there and promoting 
more open contacts between the United 
States and Tibet. As the United States 
and China seek to improve their rela- 
tions, this office would be a key out- 
post in an area of mutual concern. 

Later in this debate, I will also be of- 
fering an amendment to strengthen the 
Arms Control and Disarmament Agen- 
cy. In conjunction with the administra- 
tion’s own efforts, I think this legisla- 
tion will significantly enhance our Na- 
tion’s efforts to combat the prolifera- 
tion of weapons of mass destruction. 

Mr. President, the legislation con- 
tains a number of other provisions, but 
I will leave a more detailed discussion 
of the bill to my colleague from Massa- 
chusetts, Senator KERRY, who is the 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Ter- 
rorism, Narcotics, and International 
Operations. It is his subcommittee that 
has jurisdiction over this legislation 
and I want to congratulate him on the 
fine work that he has done in bringing 
the bill to the floor. The Senate has 
and will benefit from his able leader- 
ship on this issue. 

I will conclude with one general ob- 
servation. As we all know, we are oper- 
ating in a time of budgetary strin- 
gency. Each part of the Government 
must bear its share of budget cuts. 
That includes the Department of State 
and the USIA. This necessity is re- 
flected in S. 1281. The Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee cut roughly $500 mil- 
lion out of the administration’s request 
of 56.4 billion for the Department of 
State, USIA, and the Board for Inter- 
national Broadcasting. I supported 
that cut, but with some reluctance. I 
am concerned that if this cutting trend 
continues, our Nation's long-term secu- 
rity interests will be undercut. 

In my view, prudent spending on the 
Department and its related agencies is 
a tremendously cost-effective way to 
promote the well-being of our Nation 
and its citizens. Indeed, although it 
may not be realistic in the near time, 
I hope that at some point we will be 
able to increase our support for the De- 
partment of State and our other for- 
eign policy agencies. 

Mr. President, to conclude I want to 
thank the majority leader and the Re- 
publican leader for their assistance in 
bringing this important piece of legis- 
lation to the floor. I also want to 
thank the ranking member on the com- 
mittee, Senator HELMS, the chairman 
of the Subcommittee on Terrorism, 
Narcotics and International Oper- 
ations, Senator KERRY, and the rank- 
ing member on the subcommittee, Sen- 
ator PRESSLER, for their fine work in 
helping to get S. 1281 reported from the 
committee and up onto the Senate 
floor. 
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I now turn to my colleague from 
North Carolina for his opening state- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. HELMS]. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I thank 
the Chair. I, of course, thank my 
friend, the distinguished chairman of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 
It has always been a pleasure to work 
with him. He and I have managed a 
number of bills in the years that we 
have been here. He has been here 
longer than I have, and he has managed 
more bills. But I have to say, Mr. 
President, that none of the pieces of 
legislation with which I have dealt in 
my 21 years in the Senate have met 
with the cooperation and the effective 
working together by all Senators and 
all staff members to produce this bill 
that we call the Foreign Relations Au- 
thorization Act for fiscal years 1994 and 
1995. The short form on that is, of 
course, the State Department author- 
ization bill. I say to my friend from 
Rhode Island, it is a pleasure to work 
with him always. 

Mr. President, every committee has 
to make some tough choices in an ef- 
fort to save the taxpayers money at a 
time when this Congress has run up a 
total of nearly $4.5 trillion in debt. I 
am pleased that the Foreign Relations 
Committee did an adequate job in con- 
nection with this bill in that respect. 

In committee, I offered an 8.5 percent 
budget reduction amendment designed 
to require the State Department to re- 
view its organizational and operational 
requirements seriously. You know how 
bureaucrats in this town operate. They 
hear a mandate or presumed mandate 
of Congress and then they go about 
doing what they want to do instead of 
what Congress has asked them to do. 
My amendment, as perfected by Sen- 
ator KERRY and Senator PRESSLER, cut 
the administration's fiscal year 1994 re- 
quest by $504 million, out of a $6.4 bil- 
lion request. It cut it down to about 
$5.9 billion in terms of an authorization 
bill. And it reduced the administra- 
tion’s fiscal year 1995 budget authority 
by almost $450 million. That is a $950 
million reduction over 2 years. As the 
saying goes, that is not exactly 
chopped liver. 

The authorized levels in this bill are 
$253 million below last year’s actual 
level for the State Department, the 
USIA, and related agencies. S. 1281— 
this bill—also includes authorization 
for the Peace Corps at virtually no- 
growth levels in terms of expenditures. 
Ordinarily, the Peace Corps is author- 
ized as a separate bill or included in 
the foreign aid authorization bill. 

It is a little bit different this year. In 
addition to the budget reduction, there 
are some positive legislative provisions 
in this bill. For the first time, this bill 
caps—puts a cap on—the end strength 
of the Foreign Service officers who can 
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be hired. I intend to offer a technical 
amendment giving the Secretary of 
State authority to RIF—that means re- 
duction in force—the Foreign Service 
office employees if he finds it пес- 
essary to do so. The bill eliminates 
Foreign Service performance pay. It 
ensures adherence to statutory pay 
ceilings so that nobody can make more 
than the Secretary of State. And it 
provides mandatory reassignment or 
retirement of Presidential appointees 
within 90 days. 

I am going to seek to eliminate the 
“hall walkers” at the State Depart- 
ment, that is to say, those Foreign 
Service employees who refuse to accept 
new assignments to meet urgent per- 
sonnel needs. If they are offered an as- 
signment they do not want, they turn 
it down and they walk the corridors of 
the State Department still being paid 
by the taxpayers, and I think that is an 
outrage. I wish to stop that. 

The bill сгеабев a capital investment 
fund, a much needed management tool, 
to encourage investment in informa- 
tion technologies to improve and mod- 
ernize the State Department’s func- 
tions. This bill promotes cost-effective 
property management techniques. It 
proposes to ensure that rewards may be 
provided for information about acts of 
terrorism, and it proposes to reduce 
the number of mandated reports, which 
nobody reads in the first place. 

The Foreign Relations Committee 
also agreed to direct the President of 
the United States to conduct a Govern- 
ment-wide review of all Government- 
sponsored international educational 
and cultural exchange programs. This 
year the American taxpayers. will 
spend, or be forced to furnish more 
than $800 million in exchange programs 
managed by 22 different Federal agen- 
cies. That, too, is an outrage. These 
programs have been expanded and en- 
larged by 45 percent in just the past 3 
years and have doubled since 1980. No- 
body even knows how many programs 
there are. Nobody knows how much 
money is being spent. You try to get 
the information from anybody in this 
Government, and they say., Well, we 
don't know. We will look it ар.” And 
you never get a return telephone call. 

Now, Mr. President, the point is this. 
We cannot tolerate and the American 
taxpayers ought not to be required to 
finance such unbridled growth. I sug- 
gest that anybody who may doubt what 
I am saying should look at the figures. 
I cannot justify to my constituents— 
and no other Senator can really—the 
spending of almost $1 billion of the tax- 
payers’ money to educate foreign stu- 
dents when we have such tight budget 
constraints here at home. So there are 
many, many things that we need to 
look at, and this bill addresses most of 
what I had in mind. The rest of them I 
am going to try to do by amendment. 

Now, title III authorizes the inter- 
national broadcasting activities of 
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VOA, RFE/RL, TV and Radio Marti, 
Radio Free Asia, and other broadcast- 
ing elements under the new Inter- 
national Broadcasting Bureau to be 
guided and directed by the Broadcast- 
ing Board of Governors. This kind of 
broadcasting effort has been fraught 
with great controversy, and I intend to 
listen carefully to the debate on all the 
provisions. My mind is pretty well 
made up, but I wish to hear both sides 
of the argument. 

In June of last year, the administra- 
tion contended that the only way to 
save $250 million over the next 4 years 
was to consolidate VOA and RFE/RL. 
And today, January 1994, the adminis- 
tration contends that it can accede to 
the Senate—what do you know—and 
permit there to be true surrogate 
broadcasting, that is to say, keep RFE/ 
RL and Radio Free Asia and still save 
$250 million. So you might say that 
saving $250 million in a budget like 
ours is not a giant step, but it is a step 
in the right direction. 

Either Mr. Duffey was wrong in June 
or he is wrong now, and I look forward 
to the debate on this issue. We will 
have friendly debate, and I hope that 
the Senate will carefully measure the 
information on both sides. 

Now, Mr. President, I do not think I 
have ever been more disappointed in 
the good-intentioned efforts announced 
at the beginning of this administration 
a year ago to restructure the State De- 
partment. 

Oh, I had bureaucrat after bureaucrat 
come up to see me saying, ‘‘Senator, 
you are going to love this.’’ And I did 
like what they were saying. But noth- 
ing happened. Nothing happened. The 
administration and Congress deserve a 
D minus on this matter. 

When the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee heard from Secretary-designate 
Christopher on January 13-14 last year, 
1993, the Secretary-to-be said: We 
need to do more with less."’ 

I am sitting there applauding, say- 
ing, Praise the Lord.” But subse- 
quently, his Deputy Secretary, Cliff 
Wharton, and his Under Secretary for 
Management, Brian Atwood—two nice 
fellows—appeared before the commit- 
tee and—I am quoting them exactly— 
they promised to streamline the bu- 
reaucracy, consolidate responsibilities, 
reduce personnel, and reinvigorate 
management.“ 

What happened? They were off in the 
stratosphere, wild blue yonder, ог 
whatever you want to call it. 

Now, we heard the Secretary and 
Deputy Secretary announce with great 
fanfare a broad-based reorganization 
to, guess what, reduce excessive 
layering, that is, bureaucracy on top of 
bureaucracy on top of bureaucracy. 
The State Department would, accord- 
ing to the Secretary a year ago, do its 
fair share’’ to participate in, guess 
what, ‘reductions and cutbacks that 
President Clinton would impose on the 
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entire Federal Government.” Promises, 
promises. 

But I could not believe my ears when 
I heard all that good news a year ago. 
I remember pulling out my hearing aid 
to see if it was working right. I 
thought finally somebody had acknowl- 
edged that the State Department was a 
topheavy, bloated, inefficient bureauc- 
racy in need of massive reorganization 
and reductions. No wonder I said, 
“Glory, glory, hallelujah,” because 
that had been something on my agenda 
for a long time, at least 21 years or 
more. 

But what happens? Mr. President, as 
we have seen in endless and countless 
instances over the years, the State De- 
partment’s rhetoric far exceeded its ac- 
tions. 

One year later Secretary Atwood 
with his good intentions to reorganize 
the State Department—and I have no 
doubt about his good intentions. I be- 
lieve that he meant what he said a year 
ago. Anyway, Secretary Atwood is 
gone—promoted, I guess you might call 
it, to AID, the Agency for Inter- 
national Development, to tackle that 
behemoth of a mess. 

Dr. Wharton may be a good and de- 
cent man, praised for his organiza- 
tional abilities a year ago to spend sub- 
stantial efforts on reorganizing and re- 
structuring the State Department. But 
to the dismay of a lot of us, we waited 
a much “ballyhooed” reorganization 
report which was delayed, rewritten, 
scrubbed, and never materialized be- 
yond another document that was 
leaked to the press. 

A year later, here we are. We find Dr. 
Wharton in a caretaker status dis- 
missed supposedly because of a lack of 
attention to policy matters. One of the 
only substantive records we have of the 
administration’s reorganization effort 
is the administration request for a 33 
percent increase in the number of As- 
sistant Secretaries, from 18 to 24 in 
number, and an increase in the number 
of Executive Level IV positions in the 
State Department. 

Mr. President, what an incredible re- 
sponse to the promise last year to 
streamline the bureaucracy. Maybe all 
of this has been reported in the media, 
but I have not seen it. They are too 
busy with other things. 

Bureaucratic costs associated with 
such needless additional jobs, if you 
want to call them jobs, is astounding. 
The cost of the salaries for these 12 ad- 
ditional political appointee positions is 
more than $1.2 million a year—a small 
amount. It depends on where you are 
from. To the taxpayer down there in 
Chinquapin, NC, it is not a small 
amount of money, and I certainly do 
not think it is small. 

Every new bureau at the U.S. State 
Department will mean at least $2 mil- 
lion per year in additional costs, and 
support costs. You have to have sec- 
retaries, and you have to have all of 
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the rest that goes with it—more people 
to sit around and say, Oh, I have to 
clip this fingernail before I do anything 
else.“ The administration request is 
antithetical I think to our purpose in 
being here today. 

Mr. President, in committee I offered 
an amendment to remove all statutory 
requirements for the creation of Assist- 
ant Secretaries. We have enough of 
them. They fall all over each other. 
The most important thing they do, 
most of them, in today’s time, is ar- 
range where they are going to have 
lunch. Over time Congress has man- 
dated six such positions. And my 
amendment authorizes the Secretary of 
State to organize as may be necessary 
within the ceiling of 16 Assistant Sec- 
retaries. Lord knows that ought to be 
enough. It is the same number Mr. 
Christopher had when he was with the 
State Department in the Carter admin- 
istration. 

The committee rejected my amend- 
ment, and further rejected the adminis- 
tration's request to repeal the six man- 
datory positions. But not a word of 
that was in the paper. Nobody on tele- 
vision mentioned it. The committee’s 
majority told Secretary Christopher, 
“We don't trust your promise to keep 
our favorite Assistant Secretary posi- 
tions, but we will give you two more 
Assistant Secretary bureaucracies to 
grow оп.” That is what the committee 
did with the vote that defeated my pro- 
posal. 

The other body, the House of Rep- 
resentatives, did the administration 
one better. The House guys provided 
three new bureaucracies which is to- 
tally unacceptable. And during consid- 
eration of this bill I intend to offer an 
amendment and have the Senate vote 
on it to rectify the Foreign Relations 
Committee’s judgment on this matter, 
and thereby prevent the further bloat- 
ing of the Federal bureaucracy. 

I do hope that Senators will support 
that. 

One other area that deserves our 
closest attention is the funding level 
reporting requirements and approval 
for U.S. participation in the United Na- 
tions and other international organiza- 
tions. Sometimes, Mr. President, I 
wonder if the U.S. Government has the 
slightest idea what goes on in the Unit- 
ed Nations and the other international 
organizations. The United States voted 
in the U.N. Economic and Social Coun- 
cil Organization to grant consultative 
status to self-proclaimed homosexual 
pedophiles. How about that? I do not 
recall anything in the Washington Post 
about that, or even in the Washington 
Times, as far as I know. 

This group, a known homosexual 
pedophile organization, was elevated to 
consultative status by the United Na- 
tions and the State Department as 
well. What is new? 

I intend to offer an amendment to 
correct this grotesque embarrassment 
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to the United States, and particularly 
the people back home. But we tried to 
encourage reform in the U.N. budget 
process and mandate timely reports to 
Congress when this administration 
uses U.S. funds for international peace- 
keeping activities. 

My intent is, as a manager of this 
bill, to strongly support Senator DOLE 
and Senator PRESSLER when they offer 
major amendments to restructure the 
U.S. participation in the U.N.-spon- 
sored activities and require withhold- 
ing of U.N. assessments until an in- 
spector general is appointed at the 
United Nations. 

Mr. President, Somalia, Bosnia, and 
Haiti are all disasters, every one of 
them, disasters that must not be re- 
peated. The answer is not in rewriting 
the War Powers Resolution. Forget 
that. The answer is better decision- 
making, a much closer scrutiny of U.N. 
actions, and a more thoughtful under- 
Standing of the practical consequences 
of pursuing a policy of what they call 
aggressive multilateralism. 

The same people who throughout the 
1980’s wanted to blame America first 
have now written a new draft of a Pres- 
idential decision, Directive PD-13, that 
is intended, and I quote, “sacrifice 
Americans first.” This new invented 
game of surrender your sovereignty is 
to be played out in the United Nations 
by the nonelected officials committing 
the U.S. Treasury and the troops of the 
United States to U.N. objectives with- 
out congressional approval. They just 
go ahead and do what they want to do. 

I do not know about other Senators. 
But this Senator says no, not with my 
vote would it happen. 

In some respects, the authorized lev- 
els for the U.N. peacekeeping oper- 
ations in this bill are nothing short of 
disingenuous. The Department of 
State, the U.S. Mission of the United 
Nations and OMB have known for just 
about a year now that U.S. peacekeep- 
ing assessments in 1994 will be $1 bil- 
lion more than Congress has authorized 
and appropriated, and there will be $1 
billion more than authorized for next 
year, fiscal year 1995. In fact, the U.S. 
State Department has already spent all 
of the fiscal year 1994 funds that were 
appropriated, and we are only 3 months 
into the fiscal year. As they say in 
North Carolina, ‘‘How do you like them 
apples?” If the American people had a 
vote on it, we would find out pretty 
quickly. 

This administration continues to 
write the United Nations blank checks 
every time we vote in the U.N. Secu- 
rity Council to approve another peace- 
keeping mission. Thus far, the State 
Department has been sucking hundreds 
of millions of dollars from the Depart- 
ment of Defense every year to support 
U.N. peacekeeping operations. 

Mr. President, the money is drying 
up. We the people—and I consider my- 
self one of the people—of the United 
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States populace have spent in excess of 
$2 billion in Somalia, over $800 million 
in direct support to the U.N. mission. 
And when the United States pulls out, 
watch it; the United Nations is going 
to send the American taxpayers a bill 
for over $500 million more to pay the 
31.7 percent assessed cost for U.N. 
peacekeeping in Somalia. How dumb 
can we get? 

This cannot continue, and it must 
not continue, and will not continue 
after Senator DOLE’s amendment, of 
which I am a cosponsor, is enacted. It 
is an amendment to the U.N. Participa- 
tion Act. Again, I hope all Senators 
and their staffs will take note of the 
Dole amendment and what it means 
and stands for and what it calls for. 

There is one provision in this bill 
that every Senator should know some- 
thing about. Senators should familiar- 
ize themselves with the dangerous im- 
pact of section 170(a) relating to the 
creation of an international criminal 
court. I remember Sam Ervin sitting 
over there warning us about this. He 
was disturbed about the so-called geno- 
cide treaty, and I tried to pick up when 
he departed and do the best I could. We 
finally defanged the genocide treaty so 
that it amounted to nothing. But here 
they go again. 

Efforts to establish such an inter- 
national criminal court drives right to 
the core of our basic constitutional lib- 
erties and guarantees. But you will not 
read that in the press. They will say, 
“What is that fellow talking about?” If 
they say anything at all. Well, the con- 
stitutional lawyers know what I am 
talking about, and you watched Sam 
Ervin talk about it. This court, Mr. 
President, has the potential of sitting 
in judgment of American citizens, U.S. 
corporations, the U.S. Government, 
and, yes, even the legislative acts of 
Members of Congress. So it does mat- 
ter. It does need and deserve and cry 
out for consideration of the implica- 
tions of such a court. 

This provision should not be included 
in this bill in any shape, fashion, or 
form—not one. I wish Sam Ervin were 
back here. The committee reported a 
freestanding resolution some months 
ago to find its way to the other com- 
mittees’ jurisdictions. I hope the Sen- 
ate anticipates that the Senate Judici- 
ary Committee will conduct а thor- 
ough, careful review of the impact that 
this proposal threatens to our constitu- 
tional prerogatives. We will ignore this 
issue at our own peril, and worse, at 
the peril of the governance of the 
American people. 

The Armed Services Committee may 
wish to explore the legal advisers’ con- 
cerns that the draft of the inter- 
national criminal court statute pend- 
ing before the sixth committee of the 
United Nations could impact in an ex- 
tremely negative way upon the status 
of forces’ agreements or the prosecu- 
tion of war crimes.” These are not just 
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words, they have meaning and they 
have implications, a constitutional 
question. 

The Finance and Energy and Com- 
merce Committees may be interested 
in the potentially devastating impact 
that this proposal may have on the 
cost to U.S. companies doing business 
overseas. The jurisdictional authority 
of such a court is expansive and its im- 
pact is unknown. We are flying blind 
by the seat of our britches. It should be 
excluded from this bill. It is totally un- 
wise. It is dangerous to act precipi- 
tously on this provision, and I hope 
that my efforts to strike this provision 
will be supported by a majority of the 
Senate. I hope the public will require 
their Senators to explain why they op- 
pose it or not. 

Mr. President, before I conclude, I 
feel obliged to comment briefly on two 
amendments that I intend to offer, de- 
signed to assist U.S. citizens who have 
had their property confiscated—that is 
to say illegally stolen—by foreign gov- 
ernments receiving foreign aid from 
the taxpayers of the United States. The 
Senate passed one of these amend- 
ments 96 to 4. I stood down there dur- 
ing the vote and Senators came in and 
said, “good amendment” and all of the 
rest of it. The State Department, how- 
ever, and other U.S. officials turned a 
deaf ear to U.S. citizens whose prop- 
erty had been unlawfully taken from 
them. Unfortunately, the Senate must 
again send a wakeup call to the U.S. 
State Department. That message must 
go to the countries abusing the rights 
of U.S. citizens, and those countries 
ought to be denied even one dime of 
foreign aid money until they cut this 
out. 

In closing, I reiterate my apprecia- 
tion to Senator PELL and Senator 
KERRY and Senator PRESSLER and their 
respective staffs for their stewardship 
in guiding this legislation through sub- 
committee and to floor debate. I say 
again, as I have said so many times 
publicly, I am most grateful for the 
consideration and cooperation of CLAI- 
BORNE PELL for his efforts to accommo- 
date the concerns of Senators on this 
side of the aisle. І do hope we can move 
this legislation on to conference in an 
expeditious fashion. 

That concludes my statement, Mr. 
President, and I yield the floor. 

Mr. KERRY addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
WELLSTONE). The Senator from Massa- 
chusetts, Mr. KERRY, is recognized. 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, first of 
all, I thank the distinguished Senator 
from Rhode Island, Senator PELL, the 
chairman of the committee, both for 
his summary of the bill today, but 
more particularly for his assistance 
and trust in the process as we have 
moved along here, and for his leader- 
ship of the committee. I also thank the 
distinguished Senator from North 
Carolina. He and I have worked to- 
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gether all of the time I have been here, 
going way back to the initial efforts we 
made on the Philippines and other 
areas, and I have enjoyed that collabo- 
ration. We disagree sometimes, but we 
have never found any disagreeableness 
in our disagreeing. I look forward to 
working with him in continuing to 
move this particular bill through the 
process. 

I might point out to colleagues that 
this bill was reported unanimously by 
the committee. It reflected a lot of 
consensus work in the early stages, 
bringing together, first, the sub- 
committee and then, subsequently, the 
full committee. 

The 19-to-0 vote by which the full 
committee reported it to the floor re- 
flects that, despite the fact that there 
are today, as there always are, issues 
that the ranking member of the full 
committee disagrees with or other 
members may disagree with, we have 
basically put together an important 
statement on the U.S. Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee’s attitude about 
the agencies that are involved here— 
the State Department, the U.S. Infor- 
mation Agency, the Peace Corps, and 
the broadcasting entities. I think this 
reflects a well-formulated, strongly 
supported approach to those issues. 

The bill authorizes almost $6 billion, 
and I will not go into all of the break- 
downs. I do not think it is necessary. I 
think the chairman has adequately 
pointed out what is basically covered 
in the bill. 

But I do want to underscore the fact 
that this reflects real cuts during dif- 
ficult times. This bill—and I think the 
reason for the bipartisan support for 
it—represents a serious effort by the 
committee to bring to the floor some- 
thing that really reflected a real effort 
to be responsible in the field of foreign 
policy about the expenses of this coun- 
try at a time when everybody is trying 
to pay a price in restraining the cost of 
government. So I think we have dem- 
onstrated our serious approach in this 
bill. 

The 1994 authorization for the State 
Department, the USIA, and broadcast- 
ing entities represents, as the Senator 
from North Carolina said, a half billion 
dollars of real reductions. And that is, 
when you look at the total budget of $6 
billion, a very significant cut. 

It is underscored by the fact that the 
President's request to us, which we 
went under, was already at a freeze 
level for 1993. The committee achieved 
the cuts that we made by reducing the 
State Department budget by some $333 
million and the USIA budget by about 
$179.5 million. 

I might also point out that the au- 
thorization levels in this bill for fiscal 
year 1995 are a straight line of the 1994 
levels in the bill, so there is not a large 
outyear increase or some hidden 
amount of money on the back end of 
this bill. 
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This bill will require the State De- 
partment to make reductions, and we 
have specified where some of those re- 
ductions ought to be. 

The Senator from North Carolina has 
raised the issue of the United Nations. 
We will undoubtedly debate that at 
some point in the course of this legisla- 
tive effort. But I would just like to 
point out very quickly that we consid- 
ered restraints on the expenditures 
pending certain reforms within the 
United Nations. 

I have joined with the Senator from 
South Dakota, Senator PRESSLER, in I 
think a serious message to the United 
Nations. The entire committee has 
been very clear that we are not san- 
guine about the rate of change or the 
implementation of an Inspector Gen- 
eral process, and so forth. 

But we did, a majority of the mem- 
bers of the committee, come to the 
conclusion that it is not serving the 
best interests of the United States at 
this juncture to place a formal re- 
straint on the expenditure of our mon- 
eys to the United Nations because of 
the fact that we have spent a large part 
of the last decade at war with the proc- 
ess of withholding money, and indeed 
creating an awfully lot of a credibility 
gap between our intentions and desires 
at the United Nations and our position 
here in Washington. We think we are 
on the right course. 

The Ambassador to the United Na- 
tions has testified before the commit- 
tee. We think we are achieving a cer- 
tain amount of the reform that we 
need, and we are not convinced that 
there is a need to move forward on any 
further restraints at this time. 

I might simply add, before opening 
the bill up to amendment, that this is 
basically a nuts-and-bolts bill that 
faces questions of the administration 
and management and organizational 
needs of the agencies involved of our 
foreign policy sector. 

The bill implements key aspects of 
the administration’s reorganization 
plan for the State Department, includ- 
ing the creation of a fifth Under Sec- 
retary position for global affairs, as 
well as revisions in structure and du- 
ties of various bureaus. The bill does 
mandate a reduction in the size of the 
senior Foreign Service, and I think 
that is very important. 

My colleague from North Carolina 
points out that there are a couple of 
additional Assistant Secretary posi- 
tions. Indeed, there are, and I have just 
articulated a fifth Under Secretary po- 
sition. The reason for this is that we 
are living in a very different world 
today, with enormous demands on the 
upper level decisionmaking of the 
State Department. 

So we have done a tradeoff. We have 
permitted the Secretary to organize at 
the upper level in a way that stream- 
lines decisionmaking, that augments 
the ability of the Department to face 
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up to larger responsibilities and more 
diverse, complex responsibilities in the 
world, while simultaneously mandating 
reductions in so-called bureaucracy. 

And so I think we are serving some of 
the complaints of the Senator from 
North Carolina, and I think we are 
being responsible. 

We have also prohibited performance 
pay awards for both fiscal years of 1994 
and 1995. We have mandated an annual 
report on the financial aspects of the 
United Nations peacekeeping oper- 
ations. 

Now, a final comment I would make 
is that this bill incorporates, with a 
few modifications, the administration’s 
plan to consolidate the international 
broadcasting activities of the U.S. In- 
formation Agency and the Board for 
International Broadcasting. Ав col- 
leagues know, we have spent a lot of 
money over the years, and I think to 
great success, in bringing information 
to people behind the former Iron Cur- 
tain and in helping people who live in 
totalitarian countries to learn some- 
thing both about democracy and our 
world, as well as about the reality of 
what is happening in their world. And 
that is a very important function. 

With the fall of the Berlin Wall, with 
the emerging, hopefully sustained, 
democratic states of Eastern Europe, 
those demands have changed, and it is 
simply not sensible for the United 
States to be spending the kind of 
money or to be supporting the kind of 
overhead and bureaucracy in order to 
achieve those goals. The goals have not 
departed. As my colleagues, Senator 
FEINGOLD and Senator BIDEN, will dis- 
cuss no doubt, the goals are still very 
real. We want to guarantee the integ- 
rity of the broadcasting capacity of the 
United States, while simultaneously 
maximizing our ability to be able to re- 
strain the costs and overhead. 

I think, thanks to the good efforts of 
the Senator from Wisconsin, Senator 
FEINGOLD, and the Senator from Dela- 
ware, Senator BIDEN, who have cooper- 
ated together with the administration 
and Joe Duffey of USIA, we now have 
the compromise that preserves integ- 
rity and independence, while simulta- 
neously permitting consolidation to 
take place. I would thank both of those 
Senators for their significant contribu- 
tions to this legislation and, frankly, 
for having brought the process to a 
head and created the dynamics which 
have brought us to the point of having, 
I think, a very significant reduction. 

We are saving some $240 million on 
this broadcasting effort in real money 
in the short term. I suggest that that 
represents an intelligent and strong 
way of approaching the changes that 
we face in the international commu- 
nity. 

I might also add that I think there is 
a unanimity within the United States 
Senate—certainly within the Foreign 
Relations Committee, but almost with- 
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in the Senate—on the value of ex- 
change programs. 

We are consistently hearing the suc- 
cess stories of students who have come 
to this country from various parts of 
the world, learned something about 
America—pursued their studies here, 
learned something about democracy, 
the free world, the free enterprise sys- 
tem—and gone back to their countries 
as new practitioners of many of those 
ideals, or lived at least with their eyes 
open. 

There are many who feel this is per- 
haps one of the strongest things we can 
do in the market place of foreign ideas. 
Indeed, in keeping with that unanimity 
of approach, there is an addition, a 
small addition which is mostly sym- 
bolic—we would like to have done more 
but it is what we can do within the 
limits of the budget now—an increase 
of some $11 million for international 
exchanges. 

I add, this increase was offset by 
other cuts within our own budget in 
this bill. I think it does provide for im- 
portant new scholarship programs, par- 
ticularly in Southeast Asia, East 
Timor, and Cambodia—among others. 

So, finally, I would echo the state- 
ment of the Senator from North Caro- 
lina. There really should not be a lot 
that is overly contentious here. We 
hope we will be able to move this bill, 
and I look forward to cooperating with 
colleagues in an effort to try to bring 
those amendments to the floor as rap- 
idly as possible, and do so. 

Mr. BIDEN addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Delaware is recognized. 

Mr. BIDEN. Mr. President, let me 
begin by complimenting Senator 
KERRY, the floor manager of the au- 
thorization bill, along with the ranking 
member of the full committee, as well 
as the subject jurisdiction subcommit- 
tee. It is not always the most fun to 
handle this bill. But it is very, very im- 
portant. And I want to compliment 
Senator KERRY on the skill with which 
he has dealt with the issues contained 
in this legislation, particularly with 
regard to a couple of the more conten- 
tious aspects of it. 

I am pleased today to join my col- 
leagues, the chairman of the full com- 
mittee, Senator PELL, and the distin- 
guished—and a Senator who is not only 
bright but extremely tenacious—the 
Senator from Wisconsin, (Mr. 
FEINGOLD], in presenting a substitute 
amendment for title ІП of the bill. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1246 
(Purpose: To provide for the consolidation of 
international broadcasting activities) 

Mr. BIDEN. On behalf of myself, Sen- 
ator FEINGOLD, Senator PELL, and Sen- 
ator WOFFORD, I send an amendment to 
the desk and ask for its immediate con- 
sideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows: 
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The Senator from Delaware [Mr. BIDEN], 
for himself, Mr. FEINGOLD, Мг. WOFFORD, Mr. 
PELL, Mr. KERRY, and Mr. HELMS, proposes 
an amendment numbered 1246. 

Mr. BIDEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that reading of the 
amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(The text of the amendment is print- 
ed in today’s RECORD under Amend- 
ments Submitted.’’) 

Mr. BIDEN. Mr. President, the 
amendment I sent to the desk is a 
product of a compromise, a genuine 
hard-fought compromise, after months 
of deliberation and debate, not only in 
the Foreign Relations Committee but 
also within the executive branch and 
between the two branches. The debate 
has been arduous. It has not always 
been harmonious. But we have found a 
way forward that I believe all inter- 
ested parties can agree on. 

This proposal literally reinvents an 
important instrumentality of U.S. for- 
eign policy: International broadcast- 
ing. When I say “reinvent,” I mean 
that literally. We are fundamentally 
changing the way in which we organize 
our international broadcasting. 

Radio Free Europe, Radio Liberty, 
the Voice of America, and soon-to-be- 
established Radio Free Asia are not 
merely the names of radio services for 
millions of listeners around the globe. 
For those people, they represent a life- 
line of news and information about 
their own countries and about the 
United States. I will not take the time 
of the Presiding Officer or my col- 
leagues on the floor today to recite nu- 
merous examples where Central and 
Eastern European leaders who were be- 
hind the Iron Curtain as the curtain 
fell and the Berlin Wall came down 
credited—literally credited—Radio 
Free Europe, Radio Liberty and other 
broadcasting services with playing a 
major role in bringing an end to the 
Soviet domination of Eastern and 
Central Europe. They have a very, very 
proud past. 

Last summer, President Clinton— 
coming to office committed to the no- 
tion of reinventing Government and 
saving taxpayers’ money and consoli- 
dating where that can be done—pro- 
posed an ambitious plan to consolidate 
these services; that is, all the radios 
under one roof, merging the adminis- 
trative and technical staffs of the ra- 
dios under an umbrella of the U.S. In- 
formation Agency. And I might say 
that a new and young Senator from 
Wisconsin, who campaigned on the 
same principles of cutting costs and 
waste in Government, came to this 
Senate and to the Foreign Relations 
Committee and was truly the engine 
behind which this entire process was 
pulled through the Senate. I must say 
very bluntly that I have never stated 
as strongly my firmly held conviction 
about how something should turn out 
as it relates to legislation. 
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But I cannot, nor do I, claim credit 
for the savings that appear in this bill. 
The savings are a consequence of the 
initiative of the President of the Unit- 
ed States and the Senator from Wis- 
consin, with the able leadership of the 
Senator from Massachusetts. I support 
the savings, but it was the Senator 
from Wisconsin who drove us toward 
these savings. So I want to be clear 
about that. I want to give credit where 
it belongs. It belongs with the chair- 
man of the subcommittee, Senator 
KERRY, and the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin, who has been absolutely, as I said, 
relentless on this issue, to the credit of 
the people of his State and the coun- 
try. Finally, credit belongs to the 
President of the United States. 

The President’s plan is a farsighted 
proposal that preserves the best ele- 
ments of the various radio services, 
and achieves important savings by con- 
solidating the administrative and tech- 
nical staffs where appropriate. This 
transformation will provide a firm 
foundation for the long-term post-cold- 
war effort to promote democracy and 
U.S. interests around the world. 

I might add, by the way, I, and I sus- 
pect my friend from Wisconsin and oth- 
ers, and my friend from North Caro- 
lina—whom I might also thank for 
weighing in on the same side of this 
issue as the Senator from Delaware 
when we had to work out a compromise 
here—would all state that there is as 
much need for the radios today as 
there was before the Berlin Wall came 
down. It is not the case that all of a 
sudden, as the Berlin Wall came down 
and the cold war has dissolved, that 
peace and tranquility reign and democ- 
racy is the watchword around the 
world. This is a case, for the next dec- 
ade at least, where the Central and 
Eastern European countries will strug- 
gle, along with the former Soviet 
Union and the only gigantic totali- 
tarian regime left in the world—that 
is, China—until their people enjoy ac- 
cess to information and a free and inde- 
pendent media. It is as important 
today as it was in 1948 or 1955 or 1967. 

Equally important, the plan will 
achieve cost savings of over $250 mil- 
lion over the next 4 years, and more, 
depending how you calculate this, over 
the next 10-year period. 

For all these months, the partici- 
pants in this debate have been divided 
only about the details of the proposal. 
Never once did we disagree about the 
basic framework of the consolidation 
or the cost savings that had to be met. 

What divided us was the organiza- 
tional question, one that I believe is 
critical to the independence of Radio 
Free Europe, Radio Liberty, and the 
newly established Radio Free Asia, 
which is established by this legislation. 

We have now resolved this issue to 
the satisfaction of all the interested 
parties, and I want to take a moment 
now to summarize the agreement as I 
see it. 
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The overall purpose of the provision 
is the same as the original committee 
bill: To consolidate the international 
broadcasting services of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment for the purpose of saving 
money and eliminating duplication. 
This amendment differs from the com- 
mittee bill only insofar as it permits 
the so-called surrogate radios, meaning 
Radio Free Europe, Radio Liberty, and 
Radio Free Asia, to be established as 
“grantees’’—a term of art—of the U.S. 
Government, supported by Federal dol- 
lars but operationally independent of 
the Government. 

I believe, as my colleagues have come 
to learn, I think to their surprise, how 
strongly I believe in the notion of what 
I believe to be the credibility and inde- 
pendence of these radios, for that has 
been the reason for their effectiveness 
for over four decades. 

Under the committee bill, the broad- 
casters of RFE/RL and the new Radio 
Free Asia would have become direct 
employees of the United States Gov- 
ernment, leading to the creation of a 
heretofore unknown breed, а “U.S. 
Government journalist.” I ain't“ 
never heard of such a thing as a “U.S. 
Government journalist.” I think if one 
were teaching a high school course and 
you wanted а definition of an 
oxymoron, you would say U.S. Gov- 
ernment journalist.” 

It was a staple of the cold war that 
Americans mocked countries that de- 
ployed journalists in the employ of the 
governments. It would have been nice 
but an unpleasant irony were we to 
mark the end of the cold war by adopt- 
ing this practice ourselves. Had we 
done so, the radios would have had nei- 
ther the appearance nor the reality of 
journalistic independence. 

I might add, I do not think many of 
my colleagues felt as strongly as I did 
that, in fact, the provision under the 
original legislation would have done 
that, but that was my view. 

This amendment contains another 
important provision: The budget ceil- 
ings on the amount to be expended by 
RFE and RL and Radio Free Asia; a 
study of the effectiveness of Radio Free 
Asia after 3 years; and a sunset provi- 
sion requiring a reauthorization of 
Radio Free Asia by the end of the dec- 
ade. I would note parenthetically that 
I have long supported the concept of 
sunsetting—I introduced legislation in 
1974 when I was a young Senator on 
this subject and I still think the prin- 
ciple holds true, as strongly as I feel 
the need for Radio Free Asia. I think 
we should look at it at the end of the 
decade and see whether or not it is still 
needed. 

Third, numerous provisions to 
strengthen the oversight by Congress 
and the executive branch to ensure 
that the radios are operating consist- 
ent with U.S. foreign policy objectives 
and within budgetary constraints. My 
distinguished friend from Wisconsin, I 
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am sure, will point out to us, as he 
should, some of the outrageous spend- 
ing practices that did take place over 
the past several decades, and this will 
bring this to an end. 

At this point, I would like to express 
my appreciation to the administration, 
particularly to Joseph Duffey, Director 
of the USIA and an old friend for 20 
years now, and our former colleague, 
Congressman Dan Mica, now chairman 
of the Board for International Broad- 
casting, with whom we have worked 
closely. Both men came to see me more 
times than they probably care to re- 
member. 

I would also like to thank the chair- 
man and ranking member of the com- 
mittee, Senator PELL and Senator 
HELMS, as well as the chairman and 
ranking member of the subcommittee, 
Senator KERRY and Senator PRESSLER. 

Finally, Senator FEINGOLD, who 
joined our committee last year and 
jumped in with both feet on this broad- 
casting issue, to his great credit. We 
started out on opposite sides of the 
fence, but we now have a meeting of 
the minds. My hat is off to him for his 
persistence, his insight, and for his in- 
sistence on the amount of money being 
saved the American taxpayer. 

Mr. President, the proposal before 
the Senate represents what I believe to 
be—and I think few would argue with 
it—a carefully crafted compromise 
that balances two important interests: 
Maintaining effective international 
broadcasting, as well as independence, 
and ensuring fiscal responsibility. I 
strongly urge my colleagues to support 
this amendment, and I yield the floor. 

Mr. FEINGOLD addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin is recognized. 

PRIVILEGE OF THE FLOOR 

Mr, FEINGOLD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that Bob Gerber, a 
congressional fellow in my office, be 
granted privilege of the floor during 
consideration of S. 1281 and all rollcall 
votes thereto. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. FEINGOLD. Mr. President, I rise 
to speak as one of the principal cospon- 
sors of the amendment being offered to 
consolidate and update U.S. overseas 
broadcasting operations. 

Let me begin by offering my thanks 
and gratitude to the chairman of the 
subcommittee, Senator JOHN KERRY, 
who was enormously helpful to me in 
understanding all the intricacies of the 
overseas broadcasting system and to 
get this matter through committee. Of 
course, also to the Senator from Dela- 
ware. I appreciate his kind words. It 
wis my first good, tough year-long bat- 
tle as a Senator. I enjoyed it, and I 
think we have come up with something 
that does actually meet the deficit re- 
duction goals and also, at the same 
time, shows some consideration for the 
journalistic independence issue that he 
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obviously identified many years ago as 
something that was very important for 
the people of Eastern Europe to 
achieve freedom. 

This consolidation has been a long 
time in the making and is the culmina- 
tion of many discussions. I have been 
an active player in the debates since a 
year ago January when I introduced 
my first bill in the U.S. Senate, Senate 
bill 51. The Overseas Consolidation and 
Deficit Reduction Act was intended to 
reduce Federal expenditures for over- 
seas broadcasting. The whole purpose 
in introducing it was to reduce the 
Federal deficit. I had no particular ani- 
mus or concern about Radio Free Eu- 
rope or Radio Liberty or anything that 
had been done with those organiza- 
tions. It just appeared that it was time, 
given our deficit, to cut back. That re- 
mains the primary reason why I think 
we ought to do this amendment today. 

But I must say, Mr. President, that 
as I investigated the issue further and 
after I had introduced the bill, I found 
something that troubled me a little bit 
more. I found extensive fiscal abuses in 
the current system which also de- 
manded reform. The legislation that we 
hopefully will adopt today or sometime 
this week will not only achieve deficit 
reduction but will also address some of 
these concerns about abuses that have 
occurred with regard to the Radio Free 
Europe and Radio Liberty operation in 
Munich. 

Mr. President, Senate bill 51 was 
based upon proposals made by the Con- 
gressional Budget Office which esti- 
mated that the changes that we were 
going to make would save roughly $1 
billion over 5 years, a solid step toward 
reducing the Federal deficit and toward 
restructuring our foreign policy tools 
in the post-cold war era. 

It was very helpful when the Presi- 
dent gave his State of the Union Ad- 
dress last year and focused on the econ- 
omy and focused on the budget and the 
deficit. In his 150 proposed cuts, he in- 
cluded the issue of combining, consoli- 
dating overseas broadcasting and, in 
particular, the two surrogate radio 
services, RFE and RL. 

Mr. President, RFE and RL were es- 
tablished more than 40 years ago as a 
covert operation by the CIA that, in 
addition to the VOA, was to broadcast 
behind the Iron Curtain. All three of 
these entities—RFE, RL, and VOA— 
played a tremendous role in bringing 
news and information to people in 
Communist countries. I certainly 
would be one of the first ones to say 
they did help set in motion the forces 
that brought an end to the cold war. 
But it is very difficult today in 1994 to 
justify the American taxpayers con- 
tinuing to spend literally over $200 mil- 
lion a year to operate these radio serv- 
ices in Europe in addition to the VOA, 
and then to throw on top of that an- 
other $2 million for the administrative 
costs of maintaining the Board for 
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International Broadasting, an agency 
whose sole function has been to admin- 
ister funding for these radio services. It 
is a task they have not done in a very 
effective manner. 

The administration’s original budget 
proposal assumed deficit savings of $263 
million over the next 4 years. The 
President’s February proposal, how- 
ever, created a deep controversy in for- 
eign policy circles. By June, the ad- 
ministration had restructured its pro- 
posal for the consolidation of overseas 
broadcasting. To oversee all the broad- 
casting functions, USIA was to create a 
Broadcasting Board of Governors which 
would allocate resources to four broad- 
casting bureaus. RFE and RL and 
Radio Free Asia were to be included as 
programs within this new office of sur- 
rogate broadcasting. This would have 
meant private grantee status would 
have been abolished. The administra- 
tion contended the same savings in 
January would have been achieved; 
that is, the $263 million. 

Recognizing even though this was 
not exactly the bill I had introduced, 
that these were real savings, I became 
one of the leading proponents of the 
new plan, although my insistence has 
been, and the insistence of the Senator 
from Massachusetts has been that the 
savings be locked into law by placing a 
4-year ceiling on spending for inter- 
national broadcasting. 

When the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee marked up the bill in July, 
we did adopt the administration’s posi- 
tion by a strong 15-to-4 vote. However, 
as the Senator from Delaware has indi- 
cated, he had grave reservations about 
the so-called federalization of RFE, 
RL, and Radio Free Asia. While I be- 
lieve that continuing private status for 
RFE/RL and creation of a private RFA 
would cut into political savings, Sen- 
ator BIDEN was most concerned about 
the issue of journalistic independence 
which he talked about. 

After months of discussion, the ad- 
ministration again changed its position 
and recently announced that it now 
supports continuing grantee status for 
these radio services and the creation of 
a private grantee status for Radio Free 
Asia. The grants would still be made by 
the so-called BBG which would also 
serve as the board for the private enti- 
ties. The administration however—and 
this is the important item for me—in- 
dicated it would support several very 
important conditions relating to fiscal 
constraints. In the past month Senator 
BIDEN and I have been working to- 
gether to develop an amendment which 
addresses each of our concerns. 

Mr. President, one of the reasons I 
believe the Senator from Delaware and 
I were able to reach an agreement re- 
garding this amendment is that we 
have had different priorities. As he 
said, the Senator from Delaware has 
repeatedly demonstrated his commit- 
ment to the concept of journalistic 
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independence as being critical to the 
functioning of the radios and stated 
that very forcefully. I want to say here 
because this issue can obviously come 
back over the years, I have some dif- 
ficulty appreciating that argument 
about the independence. 

First, Radio Free Europe and Radio 
Liberty were established by the CIA, a 
fact that is widely known. 

Second, they have been funded by 
U.S. taxpayers since their inception, a 
fact that is also widely known. 

Third, the Board of Directors of the 
RFE/RL, Inc., is required, by law, to 
consist solely of individuals appointed 
by the President of the United States. 
These individuals also serve as mem- 
bers of the Board for International 
Broadcasting. Under the new legisla- 
tion, this interlocking Board of Direc- 
tors will continue, with the Broadcast- 
ing Board of Governors appointed by 
the President of the United States 
serving as the Board of Directors of 
RFE/RL, Incorporated. 

Fourth, each year, Congress debates 
and appropriates funds for the oper- 
ation of Radio Free Europe and Radio 
Liberty and a number of congressional 
committees as well as the General Ac- 
counting Office conduct oversight of 
their activities on a regular basis. 

Fifth, the rest of the world views 
these Radios as belonging to the Unit- 
ed States. 

Earlier this month, when the Presi- 
dent of the United States was in 
Prague, the Government of the Czech 
Republic offered to President Clinton, 
not to some private organization, fa- 
cilities within Prague to house the 
headquarters of RFE/RL, underscoring 
the fact that the entire world recogniz- 
ing that these Radios are funded by the 
United States and operate under the 
policy directives of the Government of 
the United States. 

That will be true with respect to the 
new Radio Free Asia which President 
Clinton has asked be established under 
the same grantee status. 

The Governments of Asia, including 
China, view this new entity as an in- 
strument of United States foreign pol- 
icy. 

It is being established by the Govern- 
ment of the United States, it will be 
funded by the United States, and it is 
being, and will be used, by the United 
States to achieve certain foreign policy 
goals. 

The fact that we are debating its cre- 
ation on the floor of the United States 
Senate before the entire world makes 
that inevitable. 

Nevertheless, I recognize that the 
Senator from Delaware believes that 
the current structure provides for at 
least the fiction of independence and 
that is important to supporters of the 
surrogate broadcasting. 

My concern in this area from the be- 
ginning has been quite different and 
unrelated to the issue of journalistic 
independence. 
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My interest is in deficit reduction, 
eliminating duplication and waste and 
curbing the kinds of fiscal abuses that 
have plagued this program, not just in 
the past few years, but apparently from 
the inception of this program under the 
auspices of the CIA. 

As I will describe in a little bit of de- 
tail in a few moments, the fiscal abuses 
by the management of Radio Free Eu- 
rope and Radio Liberty are not new. 
The record stretches back over 20 
years. 

During my research into these issues, 
I found headlines in the New York 
Times, and statements in the Senate, 
dating back to 1976 decrying the lavish 
spending and salaries provided to RFE/ 
RL employees. The reports by the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office over the past 
two decades have documented over and 
over problems with the management 
and fiscal controls over Federal funds 
by RFE/RL. 

The amendment that we are offering 
today contains approximately 20 dif- 
ferent fiscal restrictions that we have 
proposed, aimed at finally bringing this 
program under control. 

I intend to describe briefly some of 
these restrictions and the abuses which 
generated my concern because it is im- 
portant that the Members of the Sen- 
ate and the public have a clear picture 
regarding the fiscal problems in this 
program. 

Now, I know the time of the Senate 
is precious, and I know that the sup- 
porters of the Radios hope that because 
an agreement had been reached, I 
would not make a lengthy statement 
which might tarnish the reputations of 
the Radios. I believe, however, that 
this is an issue that has to be publicly 
discussed. 

As I have indicated before, many of 
these problems are not new. Excessive 
salaries and compensation for the high- 
er level executives have been chal- 
lenged in the past. Earlier this year, 
when I released a chart showing really 
the outrageous compensation and bene- 
fit packages provided to the top 15 ex- 
ecutives, the biggest uproar apparently 
came from the RFE/RL headquarters in 
Munich where the employees for the 
first time learned what kind of benefits 
their top executives had been providing 
for themselves. Suppressing this kind 
of information does not serve the inter- 
ests of the Radios, or the interests of 
open Government, or the interests of 
the Federal taxpayers who are paying 
the bills for this program. 

The information I have gathered dur- 
ing the past year about the fiscal 
abuses represents apparently only the 
tip of the iceberg. 

I have been informed that the com- 
pensation and benefit data I released 
last June did not include the special 
benefits provided to the top executives 
since that time, and I have learned a 
great deal more about these special 
benefits, particularly the benefits pro- 
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vided to Mr. Eugene Pell, who served as 
the president to RFE/RL, Inc. for a dec- 
ade. 

Mr. President, I will begin addressing 
fiscal constraints contained in the 
amendment by talking about the one 
that is probably the most egregious, 
and that is the excessive compensation 
and benefits provided to RFE/RL em- 
ployees. 

Mr. President, the amendment con- 
tains three provisions relating to sala- 
ries and compensation payable to em- 
ployees of the grantees. 

First, it places a limit on salary and 
other compensation which can be paid 
to employees funded by these grants. 

These employees cannot be provided 
salary or other compensation which ex- 
ceeds that payable to Federal employ- 
ees under title V and title XXII of the 
United States Code. 

Second, it contains a definition of 
salary and compensation which makes 
it clear that we intend to cover a range 
of fringe benefits and special benefits 
provided to RFE/RL employees. 

In the past, it appears that the man- 
agement of the Radios have used a va- 
riety of techniques to provide addi- 
tional compensation beyond basic sala- 
ries. 

The amendment makes it clear that 
this practice cannot continue and that 
employees of these grantees cannot re- 
ceive benefits in excess of those avail- 
able to regular Federal employees. 

Third, it requires a review of the sys- 
tem of job classification by the Office 
of Personnel Management to determine 
if there are disparities in terms of clas- 
sifications used by RFE/RL compared 
to those employed by the Voice of 
America. 

Earlier this year, the Office of Man- 
agement and Budget prepared an anal- 
ysis of the salary costs of VOA employ- 
ees and RFE/RL employees which 
found that RFE/RL employees are paid 
significantly higher than VOA employ- 
ees performing comparable functions. 

For example, OMB found that the av- 
erage annual salary and benefits for 
VOA employees in one representative 
Eastern European language service was 
approximately $54,000 compared to 
$89,000 for the same RFE language serv- 
ice. 

I also asked GAO to provide me with 
an analysis of the disparities in com- 
pensation provided to RFE/RL employ- 
ees in contrast to VOA employees. 

I ask unanimous consent that a chart 
containing this information be printed 
in the RECORD. 

As this chart demonstrates, in vir- 
tually every category and level, RFE/ 
RL provides benefits and compensation 
for its employees at levels that signifi- 
cantly exceed the benefits and com- 
pensation provided to VOA employees 
at comparable levels. 

For example, at the GS-9 level, GAO 
found that RFE/RL employees were re- 
ceiving an average of $13,000 more than 
VOA employees. 
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At the GS-12 level, the difference was 
close to $15,000; 

At the GM-15 level, the difference 
grows to $31,000; 
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At the SES~4 level, the difference is 
$44,000. 

So, Mr. President, I ask now unani- 
mous consent that a chart containing 
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this information be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the chart 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


COMPARISON OF SELECTED RFE/RL AND VOA SALARIES AND BENEFITS 


ман а кентке млн жаза 1-6 levels, 1 This plan 


employees receive compensation for the difference between their 


[Based on single employee with no dependents} 
RFE/RL VOA RFERL VOA 

559 559 GS 12 GS 12 
40 40 40 40 
Gan оа оп одн 
None $1 None $1,820 
pan $15,400 ,324 sy! 900 
861 59 |527 pui 

$6,406 ; ,842 
$68,946 Бик 390,352 $76,068 
13,060 $14,884 


RFE/RL and VOA employees consist of health and life insurance. Social security costs are also included in this category. 


Mr. FEINGOLD. Mr. President, the 
BAO data indicate that these dispari- 
ties exist at every pay level, but what 
is readily apparent is that disparity be- 
comes far greater at the highest levels. 

It is at the executive levels, and par- 
ticularly, the compensation provided 
to the President, where the greatest 
problems arise. 


When the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee met to consider this legis- 
lation, I released a chart based upon in- 
formation I had obtained the night be- 
fore the committee meeting which in- 
dicate that the top 15 executives at 
RFE/RL were receiving compensation 
and benefit packages that totaled $3.6 
million, with an average salary and 


COMPENSATION—RFE/RL EXECUTIVE SERVICE 


Position and SES level 


President—6 
Exec. WP—6 . 
W. finance, іп D.C.—5 
ҮР, engineering—S . 
RFE —5 


Annual Total for 15 people ... 


Mr. FEINGOLD. What I then learned 
subsequently, after already having the 
opportunity to reveal this information 
about the salaries, was that I really did 
not have all the information. In fact, 
the benefit packages may even be high- 
er. That is certainly true with regard 
to the president of RFE/RL. 

GAO issued an opinion on September 
9, 1993—and this is after our committee 
work—regarding the illegality of an ad- 
ditional benefit provided the president 
of the RFE/RL, and this benefit has 
been provided to him since 1985. 

In addition to the salary he received 
listed on this chart, Mr. Pell also re- 
ceived a yearly allowance of $15,000 
which he was not required to account 
for and payments to a special supple- 
mental retirement plan. GAO deter- 
mined that the Federal Government 
has paid $126,000 into this special fund 
іп Mr. Pell's behalf and that the total 


value of this supplemental retirement 
plan has risen to over $200,000 today. 


Again, the American taxpayers are 
paying for this outrageous compensa- 
tion package. 

When Mr. Pell voluntarily resigned 
last fall, he was also paid $137,000 in 
severance benefits for what was a vol- 
untary resignation. It was not even a 
termination. 

Both the BIB inspector general and 
GAO have determined that the pay- 
ments to the special retirement plan 
were deferred compensation and actu- 
ally violated the explicit provisions of 
the authorizing statute. Indeed, when 
the House Foreign Affairs Committee 
in 1983 placed a ceiling on the presi- 
dent’s salary, in this case the RFE/RL 
president, they specifically pointed to 
an annuity plan established for Mr. 
Pell’s predecessor as being a concern to 
the committee in terms of excessive 


RFE/RL VOA RFERL VOA 
GM 15 GM 15 SES 4 SES 4. 
40 40 40 40. 
5709 12 * 26°90 aoe 1.2 1 
$27.146 "300 $37, $3000. 
$16,776 $17.800 $24216 $17,800. 
$11,663 57416 $12,708 $9,205. 
$10.858 $11,649 515022 517261. 
$144,002 $112,634 $198,801 $154,366. 
$31,368 $44,435. 


compensates employees for the higher German taxes they incur as а result of living overseas. SES 5-6 level 
00 percent States income tax obligation. SEs 1-4 level employees are compensated at 50 percent 
thetical сате 100 United States tax obligation, The hypothetical taxes are then reconciled against actual taxes at the year’s end 


of the difference between their hypo- 


end, The dollar value of tax protection for the SES 4 position is not included in this table. 


benefit package of over $240,000 per ex- 
ecutive. I ask unanimous consent that 
a chart containing this information be 
printed in the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the chart 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


Monthly 
tax pro- 
Monthly Monthly Monthly Annual 
base sal- al- а housing We — 
ary nce we pay allowance rounded 
taxes for 
them 
$9,641.67 $4,338.75 $6,651 33.169 $31,236 $317,000 
954157 4,338.75 5,587 305 31,236 303,000 
9,316.67 WA WA WA 30,180 142,000 
9,316.67 4,192.50 5,421 3,163 30,180 19,000 
9,316.67 4,9250 1313 3.167 30,180 318,000 
921567 4,9250 4,345 1,479 30,180 262,000 
9,316.67 4,192.50 5415 2,609 3010 289,000 
8,483.33 38750 1,996 1,595 27,80 218,000 
84833 3,817.50 3,047 1,527 27,480 231,000 
848333 3,817.50 2,360 2,442 27,480 233000 
116.67 NA NA NA ,297 124,000 
8,116.67 3,652.50 2,594 2,552 292 222.000 
8,116.67 3,55250 2.307 2,532 26,292 225,000 
8,116.67 3,652.50 2,334 2,754 26,292 229,000 
7,741.67 3,483.75 2,143 2,286 25,080 213,000 
3,630,588 


compensation provided to the president 
of this organization. This is over 11 
years ago. 

Nevertheless, Mr. President, the 
RFE/RL management used these 10 
years to establish an even more gener- 
ous plan for the president of RFE/RL. 
Perhaps even more disturbing than the 
revelation of the additional $200,000 in 
special pension and the $137,000 in sev- 
erance pay is the latest information, 
the latest wave of concern about this 
operation, and that information is con- 
tained in the most recent report of the 
inspector general. The report was dated 
October 21, 1993 regarding the other 
perks that the taxpayers have been 
providing the president of the RFE/RL. 

Regarding other personal perks that 
the taxpayers have been providing the 
president of the RFE/RL, we as Mem- 
bers of Congress know how concerned, 
upset or even violently angry constitu- 
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ents сап become about perks that Соп- 
gress has. I suggest people listen to 
these that are even more hidden than 
the ones that Congress has benefited 
from in the past. 

This report indicates that in addition 
to the salary and the benefits which I 
have already described, grant funds 
have been used to pay for a twice week- 
ly maid service іп Mr. Pell's personal 
residence amounting to $750 per month, 
and not only that, weekly gardening 
services amounting to $1,000 per 
month. That is on top of the lavish sal- 
ary and the other benefits that the 
Federal taxpayers have been paying, 
$1,750 a month for maid and gardening 
services for Mr. Pell. 

Mr. President, I see no justification 
for these kinds of benefits being pro- 
vided to any employee on top of a very 
generous salary. The amendment 
makes it clear that this type of pay- 
ment is considered an additional com- 
pensation and must be included in the 
descriptions on salary and other bene- 
fits. 

I am sorry to say the report goes on 
and it identifies a number of other 
abuses. The report indicates that 
$237,000 in Federal dollars was spent 
over a 2-year period on fixing up and 
decorating two apartments for Mr. 
Pell. The inspector general’s report 
provides details on this spending, in- 
cluding decorating costs that exceeded 
even RFE/RL policy for imported wall- 
paper, and a new kitchen with a solid 
oak floor that costs three times the al- 
lowable allowance for other RFE/RL 
executives. 

Mr. President, also purchased with 
Federal funds, four hand-woven Afghan 
rugs costing $6,230, and three brass lan- 
terns imported from London, totaling 
$2,100, which he subsequently took with 
him when he resigned last fall and re- 
imbursed the corporation only at 50 
percent value. 

In addition, the report reveals that 
$25,000 of grant funds were used to rent 
a guest apartment for 14 months for 
the personal use of the RFE/RL presi- 
dent because his own apartment, which 
contained a piano room, a library, and 
a changing room, was allegedly too 
small to accommodate his personal 
guests. 

The inspector general, Mr. President, 
noted that the previous tenants of that 
apartment had included a larger family 
with two children. I assume that means 
more people rather than larger individ- 
uals. But it is clear that RFE/RL knew 
that this apartment was additional 
compensation being provided to their 
president because the inspector general 
report notes they reported the cost for 
the guest apartment to the German 
Government as taxable income of Mr. 
Pell, not an official expense of the cor- 
poration. 

Finally, and perhaps this is the 
smallest amount that will stick out in 
our minds, the inspector general's re- 
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port notes that Mr. Pell also charged 
the United States taxpayers $100 to 
tune his piano after his move. 

Mr. President, I could continue read- 
ing into the RECORD quotes of the re- 
ports of the inspector general regard- 
ing the various abuses. It includes such 
things as unauthorized first-class trav- 
el for Mr. Pell and his spouse, but I be- 
lieve it is unnecessary to continue with 
this already lengthy list of abuses. But 
I hope, Mr. President, that the picture 
now is very, very clear. This is an 
agency which has been milking the 
Federal taxpayers for decades for lav- 
ish salaries and benefits for top execu- 
tives. It is very important to under- 
stand that this is not some new prob- 
lem of RFE/RL that we assume they 
will fix up because we have had a 
chance to expose some of it. The lavish 
salaries and benefits did not begin with 
Mr. Pell’s appointment in 1985. 

In 1976, GAO released a report noting 
that RFE/RL employees, which were 
funded almost 100 percent by U.S. tax- 
payers, were provided compensation 
and benefits in excess of that provided 
to other U.S. Government employees, 
including the Voice of America em- 
ployees. 

When the details of the salaries pro- 
vided to RFE/RL employees leaked to 
the news media, the New York Times 
ran a story headlined, “2 U.S. Run Ra- 
dios Chided on Salary: Report Finds 
Excessively High Pay Scale in Stations 
Beamed to Soviet Bloc." 

The article describes a letter written 
by former Senator John Pastore to the 
head of the Board for International 
Broadcasting, citing the GAO report, 
which described the RFE/RL salaries as 
shocking. 

At that time, RFE/RL employees in 
Munich were receiving an average sal- 
ary and extra allowances which were 
approximately $15,000 above a com- 
parable VOA employee in Munich. I ask 
unanimous consent that a copy of this 
article, dated July 2, 1976 be printed in 
the RECORD at the conclusion of my re- 


marks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. FEINGOLD. Mr. President, the 
Senate majority leader at that time, 
Mike Mansfield, discussed this problem 
on the Senate floor on July 2, 1976, 
with Senator Pastore and they both 
agreed that RFE/RL needed to be 
brought under control. 

Senator Pastore stated: 

The abuse has reached the point of becom- 
ing almost scandalous: The salaries that are 
being paid; the fact that most of the emvloy- 
ees are not Americans; that every time we 
say that we would like to either limit it, cut 
it down or move it we have almost an inter- 
national diplomatic situation. 

It reminds me very much of what 
happened when we proposed some of 
these cuts earlier this year. 

In 1983, there was another attempt by 
Members of Congress to exert some 
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control over the lavish salaries paid to 
RFE/RL employees. 

The House Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee in the 1983 reauthorization placed a 
ceiling on the salary that could be paid 
to the president of RFE/RL. 

The committee report described that 
provision as being necessary because of 
“The substantial increase in salary and 
benefits granted to the President of the 
radios”. 

The report stated, “At a time of se- 
vere budgetary constraints and person- 
nel cutbacks the committee believes 
that RFE/RL, Inc., should also exercise 
restraint.” 

Mr. President, what Senator Pastore 
said almost two decades ago on the 
Senate floor could be said in exactly 
the same terms today. 

It continues to be true that any at- 
tempt to rein in RFE/RL creates a vir- 
tual international diplomatic crisis. 

The slightest suggestion that funds 
could be reduced or that closer over- 
sight should be imposed produces a 
chorus of outrage from the defenders of 
the radios. 

I frankly do not believe it is nec- 
essary for the U.S. taxpayers to pay 
these lavish salaries and benefits to the 
executives and employees of RFE/RL in 
order to accomplish the goals of these 
grants. 

Mr. President, this amendment 
makes it very clear that this misuse of 
Federal funds has to end now. I hope 
that the management and supporters of 
RFE/RL and the administration get the 
message we are trying to send: It is 
real simple. This is Federal money, 
taken from taxpayers who live in Wis- 
consin, Delaware, Massachusetts, 
North Carolina, and across this Na- 
tion—taxpayers who work hard every 
day and don’t want to see their money 
going into lavish salaries, handwoven 
afghan rugs, or maid service for the ex- 
ecutives who are running RFE/RL. 

If this raiding of the Federal Treas- 
ury for personal benefits does not end, 
this program will not survive. I hope 
that those who believe that RFE/RL 
continues to be essential—I think that 
is open to question—will work as hard 
as I will to clean up this mess and put 
an end to these abuses. 

Mr. President, I have discussed the 
$137,000 severance payment that was 
provided to the president of RFE/RL 
when he voluntarily resigned last fall. 

GAO has not ruled on the legality of 
that payment although the inspector 
general hus raised questions about the 
severance payment as well as the pen- 
sion program and $15,000 annual allow- 
ance provided to the president. 

The inspector general also previously 
reported on the unauthorized practice 
of RFE/RL making these payments to 
employees who voluntarily resign or 
retire. 

The March 1991 inspector general re- 
port concluded that the corporation’s 
practice of paying severance benefits 
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to these employees violated existing 
OMB regulations. 

The corporation agreed to change its 
policy for all new employees not cov- 
ered by legal agreements. This lan- 
guage flatly prohibits them from enter- 
ing into any new contracts or obliga- 
tions for any such payments beyond 
the amount required by U.S. law or the 
law of the country where the employee 
resides. According to the inspector gen- 
eral report, these payments have grown 
in recent years and were being used by 
the corporation as an incentive to hire 
and retain employees. This is clearly 
another backdoor method of providing 
additional compensation and benefits 
to RFE/RL executives and employees 
that cannot continue. 

Mr. President, the amendment pro- 
vides that the grantee may not enter 
into freelance contracts without the 
specific approval of the Director of the 
International Bureau for Broadcasting. 

This provision is designed to address 
yet another abuse that has persisted 
throughout RFE/RL’s lifetime. 

In 1985, GAO issued a report on the 
freelance contracting practices at RFE/ 
RL and found widespread abuses and 
lack of controls. In numerous cases, 
GAO found that RFE/RL entered into 
freelance contracts with its own full- 
time employees, in violation of general 
Federal agency prohibitions against 
such practices. 

The GAO audit found that RFE/RL 
Managers were not required to dem- 
onstrate that their needs could not be 
otherwise met. 

In certain cases, RFE/RL employees 
were given contracts to perform work 
that was within the scope of their regu- 
lar duties. 

There was little verification that the 
contract work was not being performed 
during the regular work day. The GAO 
report also noted that the radios had 
concealed their extensive use of free- 
lance contractors in their budget jus- 
tifications to OMB and Congress. 

Last July, the inspector general of 
BIB issued a report criticizing the free- 
lance contracting practices of RFE/RL, 
and raised numerous questions about 
the inadequacy of the agency’s control 
over the selection, use, and payment of 
freelancers. 

Repeatedly, in his semi-annual audit 
reports, the inspector general has cited 
specific cases of abuse, including hiring 
back retirees оп a full-time basis 
through contracts, the size of pay- 
ments made, and the lack of docu- 
mentation of work performed. 

Nine years after the first GAO report 
focusing on this issue and after re- 
peated reports from the inspector gen- 
eral, the abuse of freelance contracts 
has continued. 

Our amendment would attempt to 
put some restraints upon this practice 
by requiring specific approval by the 
Director of the Bureau for Broadcast- 
ing. 
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Having these contracts approved by 
an outside individual will hopefully 
provide some restraint upon their mis- 
use. 

Clearly, there are instances where it 
is necessary to have a freelance con- 
tractor perform work. But in the past. 
these contracts have been used for 
things like providing secretarial sup- 
port and performing work within the 
scope of the employees own duties. 

The amendment also prohibits the 
use of grant funds for lobbying activi- 
ties. In the past year, it is clear that a 
number of RFE/RL employees and ex- 
ecutives have engaged in efforts to dis- 
suade Congress from instituting any 
changes in the operations of RFE/RL. 

Obviously, they are free to lobby on 
their own time and at their own ex- 
pense. The Federal taxpayers, however, 
should not have to foot the bill for this 
type of activity. 

One of the top executives whose lob- 
bying efforts in Washington, DC have 
been fairly visible made five trips to 
Washington in a 6-month period during 
the last year, billing the taxpayers al- 
most $10,000 for these trips. 

We do not allow other Federal grant- 
ees to use grant funds to pay for trips 
to Washington, DC to lobby Congress 
and this grantee should be subject to 
similar prohibitions. 

The rules for other programs are 
quite clear—grant funds cannot be used 
to support lobbying activities in any 
way or for developing grass roots cam- 
paigns to attempt to influence Con- 
gress. 

Mr. President, there are several con- 
ditions which are being placed upon the 
grant itself that I will describe to- 
gether. 

First, the grant to RFE/RL is limited 
to $75 million beginning in fiscal year 
1996. 

The current funding level is approxi- 
mately $210 million. 

The corporation has already begun 
the necessary steps to bring its oper- 
ations down to the level required to op- 
erate on an annual basis below $75 mil- 
lion, and I congratulate them for tak- 
ing these painful, but necessary steps. 

Under the plan, the number of RFE/ 
RL employees will be reduced from the 
fiscal year 1993 level of approximately 
1,600 to 900. 

In the past several months, termi- 
nation notices have gone to several 
hundred employees in Munich and 
there appears to be a clear understand- 
ing that the size of this grant is being 
significantly reduced. 

These changes will require termi- 
nation of certain language services and 
elimination of overlap and duplication 
with the Voice of America in certain 
areas. 

The legislation requires that the 
grant agreement contain the condi- 
tions which the Board determines are 
necessary to reduce overlap and dupli- 
cation. 
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It also requires that the grant agree- 
ment contain specific and detailed pro- 
visions relating to the purposes for 
which the grant funds will be expended 
and prohibitions against using the 
grant funds for other purposes without 
prior approval. 

Additionally, the legislation provides 
that the Board may terminate RFE/ 
RL, Inc. as the grantee and award the 
grant to another entity if it determines 
that RFE/RL, Inc. is not carrying out 
the terms of the grant in a cost effec- 
tive manner. 

This provision is intended to send a 
very strong signal that this is not an 
entitlement program; RFE/RL, Inc. can 
lose this grant if they continue to oper- 
ate in the fiscal manner which I have 
outlined. 

In the past year, other proposals 
have been advanced to have the surro- 
gate broadcasting provided through en- 
tities such as the Corporation for Pub- 
lic Broadcasting or the Voice of Amer- 
ica. 

If RFE/RL, Inc. fails to meet the 
challenge to clean up its fiscal oper- 
ations, another entity can be selected 
to carry out the grant activities. 

Mr. President, two issues are ad- 
dressed in this legislation relating to 
the location of the activities of RFE/ 
RL. 

First, the legislation requires that 
the senior administrative and manage- 
rial personnel be relocated within the 
geographic area of Washington, DC. 

For years, the General Accounting 
Office has been recommending that the 
headquarters of RFE/RL be moved to 
Washington, DC, a move which is fea- 
sible both from a technical and cost-ef- 
fective perspective. Several years ago, 
the distinguished Senator from Ohio 
ІМг. GLENN], authored an amendment 
requiring RFE/RL to develop a plan for 
movement of portions of their activi- 
ties to the United States in order to re- 
duce the incredible high cost of oper- 
ations in Munich. 

The RFE/RL management has stren- 
uously resisted any such move. 

This legislation would mandate that 
a portion of the senior management do 
so immediately. 

Obviously, if this corporation is to 
assume responsibility for both the 
broadcasting activities іп Europe and 
the former Soviet Union and Asia, it 
should be located in the United States. 

This provision does not require move- 
ment of the operational components of 
the radios, simply the top manage- 
ment. 

It requires a report to Congress with- 
in 90 days on the number of adminis- 
trative, managerial, and technical per- 
sonnel who will be relocated to the 
United States. 

My staff has already had informal 
discussions with GAO on the number of 
administrative and managerial person- 
nel who could be relocated back to the 
United States and we will be working 
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closely to monitor implementation of 
this provision. 

Second, the legislation requires a de- 
tailed plan be submitted to Congress 
and GAO regarding the proposed move 
from Munich to Prague. 

We need to know precisely the cost 
implications of this move. 

The legislation requires specific con- 
gressional approval before funds can be 
utilized to facilitate such a move. 

The amendment also requires certain 
management audits and reviews of the 
grantees activities. 

It requires that the inspector gen- 
eral’s office in the U.S. Information 
Agency maintain a special unit to 
audit and monitor the activities of the 
grantee. 

The inspector general for the Board 
for International Broadcasting was es- 
tablished under the 1988 amendments 
to the Inspector General Act that cre- 
ated inspectors general at a number of 
small Federal agencies. Since the In- 
spector General at BIB began his re- 
ports on RFE/RL in 1989, he was pro- 
vided invaluable oversight and infor- 
mation about the fiscal and manage- 
ment problems within the grantee. 
Under the proposed legislation, these 
functions would be assumed by the in- 
spector general at USIA, who already 
has a broad area of responsibility for 
USIA activities. In order to assure that 
RFE/RL continues to be subjected to 
the same level of inspector general 
scrutiny that has taken place over the 
past 4 years, the legislation mandates 
the creation of a special unit to con- 
tinue these activities after the consoli- 
dation. 

Mr. President, it is clear that BIB 
has provided little, if any, effective 
managerial oversight of the activities 
of RFE/RL in the past. 

Hopefully, under the new structure, 
greater efforts will be made by the Bu- 
reau of Broadcasting to do some effec- 
tive oversight and corrections of the 
management weaknesses in RFE/RL. 

It is unfortunate that we have been 
forced to rely solely upon the inspector 
general's office to bring to light the fis- 
cal abuse that BIB's staff should have 
been monitoring and correcting. 

(Mr. MATHEWS assumed the Chair.) 

Mr. FEINGOLD. Mr. President, I 
think it is also important to spend a 
moment or two on the issue of privat- 
ization. What happens at the end of 
this process? The Senator from Massa- 
chusetts and the Senator from Dela- 
ware have already talked about the sig- 
nificant dollar savings involved. If we 
get this done today, get it to the House 
and through conference, this could be a 
$1 billion savings item. My goal at end 
of this process, by 1999 is that we no 
longer have American taxpayers pay- 
ing for any of this operation. We can 
achieve that. 

This legislation includes a declara- 
tion by Congress that Radio Free Eu- 
rope and Radio Liberty’s activities 
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should be transferred to the private 
sector no later than 1999 and that the 
Research Institute should be trans- 
ferred at the earliest possible time. In 
other words, when we say privatiza- 
tion, we do not mean privatization 
using Federal taxpayer dollars; we 
mean privatization. If somebody wants 
to continue it, go ahead and raise the 
money, but do not take it from Amer- 
ican taxpayers. 

This provision recognizes that it is 
neither feasible nor appropriate for the 
U.S. Government to continue to main- 
tain these radios in perpetuity. These 
were established for the purpose of un- 
dermining Communist governments. 

As the media develops in Eastern Eu- 
rope, there is less and less reason to 
have a U.S. Government-funded surro- 
gate radio service. I, frankly, think 
that we can cut back a lot farther, a 
lot sooner in Eastern Europe than the 
agreement contemplates. 

The justification for Radio Liberty 
on the other hand, is a little stronger 
than the other justification, given the 
situation we are all aware of in the 
former Soviet Republics. There is 
agreement nevertheless that the end 
goal here should be to transfer these 
radios to the private sector no later 
than 1999, no more taxpayer dollars 
after that point. 

The administration, in this amend- 
ment, is directed not just to look at 
this, but to provide annual reports on 
the steps that it is taking to facilitate 
the complete transfer of this cold war 
relic from taxpayer-funded entities to 
entities provided for by any private or- 
ganization that may want to do it. 

I have almost reached the conclusion 
of these rather lengthy remarks, but I 
feel the need to spend a minute or two 
on something else that is being accom- 
plished through this legislation, some- 
thing that I am not sure about, some- 
thing that I am not enthusiastic about 
at this point, but something that I 
think we can also limit and make sure 
that it does not get into the kind of 
situation that RFE/RL has gotten into. 
The amendment also provides for a new 
surrogate broadcasting service, Radio 
Free Asia, to be established as a pri- 
vate grantee. 

The legislation provides for the grant 
to be administered by RFE/RL, incor- 
porated, under the terms and condi- 
tions applicable to the grants for Radio 
Free Europe and Radio Liberty, as well 
as a number of other conditions which 
I have proposed. 

I am concerned, given the history we 
have just outlined of the private grant- 
ee arrangement, that unless there are 
very stringent fiscal controls applied 
to Radio Free Asia, we may well see 
the development of the same types of 
problems that have plagued the man- 
agement of RFE/RL for decades. 

The amendments I have provided for 
RFA seek to prevent these problems in 
the future. 
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First, the amendment provides that 
the administration must provide a de- 
tailed plan before it can commit funds 
for the establishment of this new 
broadcasting service. 

In authorizing Radio Free Asia, we 
are not giving the administration a 
blank check. 

OMB has provided members of the 
committee with a budget estimate that 
assumes that the new service can be 
operated at an annual cost of $22 mil- 
lion, with one-time capital expendi- 
tures of $8 million. 

This budget assumes that the new 
service will be able to utilize existing 
transmitters, either VOA transmitters 
or other existing transmitters. 

The amendment requires that the ad- 
ministration certifies that they have 
acquired access to utilize those trans- 
mitters before moving forward with es- 
tablishing the new service. 

This provision is designed to prevent 
a situation where we are told by OMB 
that this service will cost less than $22 
million and once commitments are 
made, Congress receives a much bigger 
bill because the existing transmitters 
are either not accessible to Radio Free 
Asia or don't meet its technical needs. 

This provision is intended to prevent 
a situation where the administration 
comes back in a year or two and says 
they need another $50 or $60 million to 
build new transmitters. 

If the administration cannot put to- 
gether a detailed plan to operate this 
service with the budget constraints im- 
posed in the legislation, they are di- 
rected to propose a different plan, 
which might well include simply in- 
creasing VOA broadcasting in the re- 
gion. 

The legislation also requires GAO to 
review the administration’s budget 
projections and advise Congress as to 
whether the fiscal assumptions are ade- 
quate and whether the plan can be im- 
plemented within the budget limita- 
tions. 

Second, the legislation requires an 
effectiveness study of Radio Free Asia 
after 3 years to determine whether it is 
technically sound and cost-effective, is 
received by a sufficient audience to 
warrant its continuation, the extent to 
which the targeted audiences are re- 
ceiving similar broadcasts from other 
credible sources, and the extent to 
which the interests of the United 
States are being served by continued 
broadcasting. 

The legislation also contains a sunset 
provision, terminating authority to 
continue grants to operate RFA after 
September 30, 1998, with a l-year exten- 
sion if the President of the United 
States determines continuation is in 
the national interest. 

The effectiveness study and sunset 
provision are designated to prevent a 
situation developing where the United 
States continues to fund RFA, regard- 
less of whether it is still relevant. 
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Many people believe that shortwave 
radio broadcasting may soon be obso- 
lete. 

It is important that we are not 
locked into continuing this service 
when it is no longer needed or effec- 
tive. ў 

The amendment also requires that 
any contracts which the grantee enters 
into regarding RFA clearly specify all 
obligations are assumed by the grant- 
ee, not the United States and that 
funding for RFA may not be available 
after 1999. 

In attempting to reduce RFE/RL ac- 
tivities, we have repeatedly been told 
that the cost of terminating various 
contracts will be enormous and that 
the U.S. Government, not the grantee, 
will be held liable for RFE/RL’s debts. 

In the case of RFA, we are asking 
that they notify employees and others 
in advance of the limitations, under 
which this program is being estab- 
lished. Finally, the amendment ге- 
quires that to the maximum extent 
possible any lease agreements entered 
into should be assignable to the United 
States. Again, in the case of RFE/RL, 
we have been told that a full merger 
with VOA is not possible because some 
of the lease agreements are not assign- 
able. That situation should be avoided 
in the future. 

Fourth, the legislation requires that 
the principal place of business of RFA 
shall be located within the United 
States, in the Washington area, unless 
the board determines that another lo- 
cation within the United States would 
be necessary to carry out the functions 
of RFA effectively and in a cost effec- 
tive manner. 

As GAO has reported over the years, 
there is technically no reason why any 
of the radios cannot be operated out of 
the United States. 

If the new service is located in Wash- 
ington, DC, it can pool resources and 
administrative functions with existing 
broadcasting services and achieve 
greater savings. 

The lower the overhead, the more 
funds can go into broadcasting, rather 
than administrative costs. 

Fifth, the legislation requires notifi- 
cation and consultation regarding dis- 
placement of Voice of America broad- 
casting in order to accommodate the 
broadcasting activities of Radio Free 
Asia. 

The legislation contemplates that 
the new service will utilize at least a 
portion of the VOA transmitters, but it 
is not contemplated that the very well 
regarded Asian broadcasting activities 
of VOA be reduced in order to accom- 
modate this new service. 

Millions of people in Asia now listen 
to VOA and many use the English-lan- 
guage transmissions to learn English. 

In addition, VOA this year enhanced 
its operation in Hong Kong to include a 
bureau broadcasting Chinese domestic 
news in Mandarin. 
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The new bureau includes four full- 
time journalists who travel regularly 
into China to report news and feature 
stories. The China Focus Program, al- 
ready off to a strong start, currently 
broadcasts 1 hour a day, and plans are 
underway to expand it to 3 hours. 

It is very important that we do not 
fail to recognize the importance of the 
Voice of America in reaching out to all 
of the people of Asia, not simply the 
Communist countries. 

If the administration's plan for the 
new service requires a significant re- 
duction in broadcasting activities of 
VOA, Congress should be notified and 
consulted before such a plan is put into 
operation, 

The purpose of establishing RFA is to 
enhance U.S. broadcasting in Asia, not 
diminish the effective work in this re- 
gion of VOA. 

To conclude my statement, on this 
issue that we have been working on 
pretty hard for over a year, enactment 
of this amendment represents a major 
step forward in our efforts to reorga- 
nize and reorder our spending priorities 
in light of the end of the cold war. It 
has not been an easy task. Radio Free 
Europe and Radio Liberty have many 
supporters, and they have made impor- 
tant contributions to U.S. foreign pol- 
icy interests over the last four decades. 
It is totally understandable that there 
would be strong resistance to any 
change in the status quo. But this, we 
hope, Mr. President, is really a new era 
of fiscal constraints. We have to focus 
upon places in the Federal budget 
where savings can be achieved and the 
kinds of consolidations and downsizing 
that this amendment achieves. 

This amendment would eliminate one 
Federal agency, the Board For Inter- 
national Broadcasting. It would 
achieve important administrative sav- 
ings by consolidating overseas broad- 
casting within USIA. 

It would make substantial reductions 
in the funding level for RFE/RL, cut- 
ting it by 64 percent—this is a signifi- 
cant number—as of 1996, and the budget 
would not be $210 million a year but 
only $75 million a year, with the expec- 
tation and hope that by 1999 it can be 
eliminated altogether from the point of 
view of Federal funding. 

The 4-year savings from our changes 
in overseas broadcasting will be ap- 
proximately $400 million. That includes 
$162 million for the termination of the 
Israeli transmitter, which we have ap- 
proved. 

Each year thereafter, the savings 
from reduced funding for RFE/RL will 
amount to $135 million per year. In 
other words, instead of like everything 
else we do, where we spend and forget 
about how much it is going to cost 
every year, this item will cause our 
Federal budget to go down $135 million 
every year as time goes on. 

It has been a long and challenging 
process to reach this agreement, but it 
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was well worth the effort. The task is 
not finished, and we still have to com- 
plete a conference with the House of 
Representatives. 

Moreover, implementation of this 
legislation after it is signed into law 
will involve a lot of oversight and mon- 
itoring to help make sure that the 
goals Congress intended are actually 
achieved. That did not always happen 
in the past, as I have indicated. 

Today marks a significant milestone 
in our efforts to achieve spending re- 
ductions, especially in the foreign rela- 
tions area, and to reorganize Federal 
efforts in the area of international 
broadcasting to reflect the end of the 
cold war. 

I conclude by thanking and congratu- 
lating all of the individuais and Mem- 
bers of the Senate who played impor- 
tant roles in achieving these changes. 
Again, I thank Senator KERRY, chair- 
man of the subcommittee, who helped 
enormously; Senator PELL, the chair- 
man of the committee and his staff; 
also, of course, Senator KERRL's staff, 
who were incredibly patient and sup- 
portive as we wrangled through this 
process; the members of the Foreign 
Relations Committee on both sides of 
the aisle, who lent me their strong sup- 
port on this first initiative in foreign 
relations; and finally, of course, Sen- 
ator BIDEN and his staff, who, although 
we approached this issue from very dif- 
ferent perspectives, were gracious and 
forthcoming with regard to our areas 
of disagreement, and we did work hard 
to achieve an agreement. 

Finally, to the members of my own 
staff, Susanne Martinez and Robyn 
Lieberman, who I know spent almost 
an outrageous amount of hours to get 
this thing done. ` 

Mr. President, I apologize for the 
length of my remarks. I believe this is 
a rare instance where we are actually 
cutting back on a Federal program— 
not just cutting the increase, but actu- 
ally bringing the spending down—and I 
wanted the Senate and the people of 
the country to know the details of it. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

EXHIBIT 1 

[From the New York Times, July 2, 1976) 
Two U.S.-RUN RADIOS CHIDED ON SALARY— 

REPORT FINDS EXCESSIVELY HIGH PAY 

SCALE IN STATIONS BEAMED TO SOVIET BLOC 

(By David Binder) 

WASHINGTON, July 1.—A General Account- 
ing Office study of the United States-oper- 
ated Radio Free Europe and Radio Liberty 
has disclosed cases of office secretaries re- 
ceiving annual salaries of over $36,000 and 
middle-rank executives $67,000, amounts far 
in excess of regular government pay scales. 

The report made public earlier this week 
has drawn criticism from Congress and a 
promise by the Ford Administration to re- 
view pay scales of the two Munich-based sta- 
tions that broadcast to Eastern Europe and 
the Soviet Union. 

In a letter to David M. Abshire, chairman 
of the Board for International Broadcasting, 
which supervised the stations, Senator John 
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0. Pastore, Democrat of Rhode Island, cited 
the pay scales and said: These are shocking 
figures." 

By way of comparison, the study showed 
that a regular Government employee posted 
in Munich, with a base salary of 523,670 re- 
ceived extra allowances raising income to 
$31,870. A Radio Free Europe employee with 
the same base pay received the equivalent of 
$45,603. 

HIGH CONVERSION RATE 

The difference was made up almost en- 
tirely by the favorable conversion rate from 
dollars to West German marks accorded 
Radio Free Europe employees. The favorable 
rate, as in the early days of allied occupation 
of West Germany, is 4 marks to the dollar. 

But following a series of revaluations since 
1971, the mark is now officially pegged at 
about 2.50 to the dollar. 

The accounting study showed that almost 
70 percent of the total cost of the radio sta- 
tions, or $39.2 million, was attributable to 
personnel compensation and benefit prac- 
tices, including $3 million in housing allow- 
ances for 600 employees. 

Senator Charles H. Percy, Republican of Il- 
linois, declared in response to the report: It 
is just intolerable to continue these prac- 
tices.” 

Radio Free Europe and Radio Liberty were 
founded and secretly financed by the Central 
Intelligence Agency in the early 1950's to 
provide news and analysis for Soviet and 
East European audiences in 25 languages. 
They have been under Congressional funding 
authority since 1971. 

TO REVISE PAY SCALES 

The General Accounting Office study con- 
cluded that the best way to deal with in- 
equities’ and duplication“ it found in the 
Munich operations was to move the major 
part of the stations to the United States. 

At a meeting in mid-April with the direc- 
tors of the Board for International Broad- 
casting, Sig-Michelson, president of the two 
radio stations for the last year, said he 
agreed with the general thrust of the ac- 
counting recommendations and was moving 
to carry them out, including a revision of 
the pay scales. 

The housing and other special compensa- 
tions for the radio station employees were an 
outgrowth of the early occupation practices 
in what was then the American zone of Ger- 


many. 

An official familiar with the special bene- 
fits said that 80 percent of the two station's 
1,786 employees were probably being fairly 
compensated, but that “бор executives are 
getting indefensibly high salaries.” These 
executives are almost all American citizens. 

Mr. KERRY addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, I con- 
gratulate the Senator from Wisconsin 
and express my appreciation to him for 
his efforts in this. This has been a first- 
class and very significant effort, his 
first, as he described it, within the For- 
eign Relations Committee. 

But the Senator has really raised 
some extremely important questions 
about the administrative process, 
about management decisions, about 
the overall structure. He really has 
been the most important push, if you 
will, or force asking the committee and 
the Senate as a whole to really take a 
hard look at this and do what is cor- 
rect. 
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I thank him also not only for his ini- 
tial effort but also for the work he did 
in reaching what I think is a very sen- 
sible compromise with the Senator 
from Delaware. 

I also express my appreciation to the 
Senator from Delaware. He and I did 
not agree at the outset on this. We had 
a vote in the committee and the out- 
come was adverse to the Senator from 
Delaware. But the Senator also per- 
severed and continued to make his 
point and I think persuaded a number 
of people that his commitment on this 
was steadfast and that he saw a dif- 
ferent vision of how this should and 
could work. 

I think what we have had in the final 
analysis is an amalgamation of the 
best of both of those views in a way 
that addresses the concerns of both 
Senators, but at the same time pro- 
vides the savings that we need. 

It may be that down the road we are 
going to have to review this more. It 
may be that there will be adjusting yet 
to be done. But, for the moment, I 
think this gets us off the dime and pro- 
vides an important service to the coun- 
try and particularly to the goals of the 
foreign policy information promulga- 
tion effort. 

So I really tip my hat to the Senator. 
I think he has done a terrific job here. 

Mr. HELMS addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from North Carolina. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I cer- 
tainly join the distinguished Senator 
from Massachusetts in his praise of the 
Senator from Wisconsin and Senator 
BIDEN. For a year or more, they have 
been pushing a subject which is of 
great interest and concern to me. I just 
want you to know, I say to the Senator 
from Wisconsin, that I appreciate your 
efforts and you have been successful. 

Now, the Senator from Wisconsin has 
made clear the outcome of the negotia- 
tions for the establishment of a new 
Radio Free Asia patterned after a 
Radio Free Europe and Radio Liberty. 
Broadcasting to Tibet and to the Com- 
munist countries of Asia, North Korea, 
Burma, Communist China, Laos, and 
Vietnam, must, Mr. President, remain 
a high priority in order to encourage 
fledgling democracy movemerts in 
those countries. 

When the administration first pre- 
sented its consolidation proposal to 
Congress last June 15, as I recall, the 
administration stated vigorously that 
the only way to save $243 million over 
the next 4 years was to consolidate all 
broadcasting functions under the U.S. 
Information Agency umbrella. Today, 
just about 6 months later, give or take, 
the administration has been promising 
that these same savings can be 
achieved under the new and improved 
consolidation plan which allows Radio 
Free Asia, Radio Free Europe, and 
Radio Liberty to stand as private 
grantees. Either somebody was mis- 
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informed then or they have seen the 
light or whatever. 

But that is not the important issue. 
What is important is that the U.S. In- 
formation Agency, Mr. Duffey, Direc- 
tor of USIA, and Mr. Mica, who is 
Chairman of the Board of International 
Broadcasting, have made a significant 
positive decision in accepting the 
terms of the Biden-Feingold amend- 
ment. 

Incidentally, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that I be added as a cosponsor of 
this amendment, as modified. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I will ex- 
plain the modification in just a mo- 
ment. 

This policy ensures that the U.S. 
Government will continue broadcasting 
Radio Free Europe, Radio Liberty, and 
Radio Free Asia. All will maintain 
their independent grantee status. It 
does all of that and so forth. 

In all candor, I am not persuaded 
that this bill gives this new creation 
the resources it will need to please ev- 
erybody and still save the money that 
everybody talks about. So I hope that 
Mr. Duffey and his associates in the 
White House have thought through 
that issue. This point is important and 
that is the reason I am stressing it. 

USIA should be prepared to provide 
those resources out of its own budget, 
if necessary, to fulfill the broadcasting 
priorities that are being defined here 
today. 

So, again, I express my gratitude to 
the able Senator from Delaware, Mr. 
BIDEN, and the equally able Senator 
from Wisconsin, Mr. FEINGOLD, for ac- 
cepting a modification that I proposed, 
that will ensure that this will happen. 
I commend them for their efforts, be- 
cause the American taxpayer will not 
be willing to spend more money on 
these projects than is currently au- 
thorized in this bill. So, in committing 
to this course of action, I hope that the 
administration is prepared to use its 
energy and resources to see these 
projects through to their completion. 

Now, to make legislative history and 
have it in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that lines 6-17 on page 24 of the 
bill, be printed in the RECORD at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

SEC. 310, TRANSITION. 

(a) AUTHORIZATION.—(1) The President is 
authorized to direct the transfer of all func- 
tions and authorities from the Board for 
International Broadcasting to the United 
States Information Agency, the Board, or 
the Bureau as may be necessary to imple- 
ment this title. 

(2)(A) Not later than 120 days after the date 
of enactment of this Act, the Director of the 
United States Information Agency and the 
Chairman of the Board for International 
Broadcasting shall jointly prepare and sub- 
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mit to the President for approval and imple- 
mentation a plan to implement the provi- 
sions of this title. Such report shall include 
at a minimum a detailed cost analysis to im- 
plement fully the recommendations of such 
plan. Additionally, such plan shall identify 
all costs in excess of those authorized for 
such purposes and shall provide that any ex- 
cess cost to implement such plan shall be de- 
rived only from funds authorized in title II, 
part A, section 201(a)(1) of this Act. 

Mr. HELMS. Then, Mr. President, 
immediately following that, I desire to 
have printed in the RECORD the modi- 
fication that I proposed to Senators 
BIDEN and FEINGOLD and which they 
graciously accepted. And I want it to 
follow immediately after the preceding 
insert. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HELMS. Reading the modifica- 
tion: 

Such report shall include at a minimum a 
detailed cost analysis to implement fully the 
recommendations of such plan. Additionally, 
such plan shall identify all costs in excess of 
those authorized for such purposes and shall 
provide that any excess cost to implement 
such plan shall be derived only from funds 
authorized in title II, part A, section 201(а)1 
of this Act. 


IRRESPONSIBLE CONGRESS? 
HERE’S TODAY’S BOX SCORE 


Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, along an- 
other line for just a moment. As a Sen- 
ator from North Carolina, I have begun 
presenting to the Senate each day for 
the third year what I call the box score 
on Federal deficit spending. 

I started this on February 25, 1992. I 
reported the precise, exact Federal 
debt run up by the Congress of the 
United States down to the penny. The 
first report was on February 25. The 
latest report we had available on Feb- 
ruary 25 was the close of business of 
February 21, 1992. As of February 21, 
1992, the Federal debt stood at $3 tril- 
lion—$3,823,909,309,474.57. 

At the close of business yesterday, 
Mr. President, the Federal debt stood 
at $4,506,790,072,963.29. That means that 
since February 21, 1992 the Federal debt 
has increased by $682,880,763,488.72. 

This means that on per capita basis, 
as of today, with the debt, and I repeat, 
as of close of business yesterday stand- 
ing at $4,506,790,072,963.29—that means 
that on a per capita basis every man, 
woman, and child in the United States 
owes $17,286.54 as his or her share of 
that national debt. 

I thank the Chair and I yield the 
floor. 


FOREIGN RELATIONS 
AUTHORIZATION ACT 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the bill. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I am very 
pleased to join my colleagues in spon- 
soring this amendment, and I want to 
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reiterate my appreciation to Senator 
BIDEN and Senator FEINGOLD for their 
efforts to resolve their differences on 
broadcasting. I know that both Sen- 
ators have been very engaged in this 
issue. 

This amendment preserves the criti- 
cal cost savings provisions of the ad- 
ministration’s proposal while it also 
retains for Radio Free Europe/Radio 
Liberty the independence that has 
made them such effective voices in the 
past. We have received testaments 
from a number of Eastern European 
leaders on the importance of RFE/RL 
to their countries over the past years. 

The amendment establishes the same 
sort of independence for Radio Free 
Asia. At the same time, the amend- 
ment imposes tight cost controls to en- 
sure that the radio operates in the 
most cost effective manner possible. I 
commend Senator FEINGOLD for his ef- 
forts in this area. 

To conclude, I think U.S. foreign pol- 
icy and American taxpayers will bene- 
fit from this amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from North Carolina. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays on the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there a 
sufficient second? 

There is a sufficient second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, I believe 
we are going to ask to set this aside in- 
definitely? 

Mr. HELMS. Exactly. 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent this amendment be 
set aside, subject to the call of the 
managers of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, that 
means, of course, that the bill is open 
to further amendment, is that correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

Mr. HELMS. I thank the Chair. 

I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1247 
(Purpose: To amend the Foreign Service Act 
of 1980 to provide the Secretary with au- 
thority to take reduction in force actions 
with regard to members of the Foreign 

Service, and for other purposes) 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I send an 
amendment to the desk and ask that it 
be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report the amendment. 

The bill clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
HELMS] proposes an amendment numbered 
1247. 
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Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 


At the appropriate place in title II, part В, 
add the following: 

SECTION 1. REDUCTION IN FORCE AUTHORITY 

WITH REGARD TO THE FOREIGN 
SERVICE, 

(а) IN GENERAL.—(1) Title VI of the Foreign 
Service Act of 1980 (22 U.S.C. 4001 et seq.) is 
amended— 

(A) by redesignating sections 611, 612, and 
613 as sections 612, 613, and 614 respectively; 
and 

(B) by inserting after section 610 the fol- 
lowing new section: 

“SEC. 611. REDUCTIONS IN FoRCE.—(a) The 
Secretary may conduct reductions in force 
and may prescribe regulations for the sepa- 
ration of members of the Service under such 
reductions in force which give due effect to— 

“(1) organizational need; 

(2) documented employee qualifications, 
knowledge, skills, or competencies; 

“(3) documented employee performance; 

“(4) tenure of employment; and 

(5) military preference. 

“(6) For purposes of this section the term 
‘members of the Service’ means the individ- 
uals described under section 103.”, 

(2) The table of contents for the Foreign 
Service Act of 1980 is amended by striking 
out the items related to section 611, 612, and 
613 and inserting in lieu thereof the follow- 
ing: 

“Бес. 611. Reductions in force. 

“Sec. 612. Termination of limited appoint- 
ments. 

“Бес. 613. Termination of appointments of 
consular agents and foreign na- 
tional employees. 

“бес. 614. Foreign Service awards.“ 

(b) MANAGEMENT RIGHTS.—Section 1005(a) 
of the Foreign Service Act of 1980 (22 U.S.C. 
4105(a)) is amended— 

(1) by redesignating paragraphs (3) through 
(6) as paragraphs (4) through (7), respec- 
tively; and 

(2) by inserting after paragraph (2) the fol- 
lowing new paragraph: 

“(3) to conduct reductions in force, and to 
prescribe regulations for the separation of 
employees under such reductions in force 
conducted under section 611;” 

(c) CONSULTATION.—The Secretary of State 
shall consult with the Director of the Office 
of Personnel Management before prescribing 
regulations for reductions in force under sec- 
tion 611 of the Foreign Service Act of 1980 (as 
added by subsection (a) of this section). 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, this 
amendment will give the Secretary of 
State the same authority over his em- 
ployees that the Secretaries of every 
other agency or department has over 
his or her employees. This amendment 
expands the flexibility of the Secretary 
of State in organizing and structuring 
the Department of State staffing levels 
as he deems necessary. A rather unique 
Situation exists here. The situation 
needs to be changed. 

This amendment amends the Foreign 
Service Act of 1980 by giving the Sec- 
retary of State the authority to re- 
duce, but not increase, the number of 
employees at the State Department. 
Currently, the U.S. Code provides each 
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Cabinet-level Secretary the authority 
to reduce the number of civil servants 
in his or her own agency. This author- 
ity does not apply to the Foreign Serv- 
ice. Unlike the Civil Service, the For- 
eign Service is protected from Govern- 
ment downsizing through a reduction 
in force. It is incredible, it seems to 
me, that the Secretary of State does 
not have the authority to reduce in 
force anybody in the Foreign Service. 
Oh, sure, he may allow the size of the 
Service to shrink through attrition or 
through the elimination of promotion 
positions in future years, but he has 
only limited ability to downsize, and 
he has now only the authority to re- 
duce in force the civil servants. 

This is purely an employee-manage- 
ment issue. If the head of an organiza- 
tion finds that his staff is bloated, top- 
heavy, of course he should be able to 
restructure around the needs and ob- 
jectives of the organization, in this 
case the Department of State. Members 
of the Foreign Service should not be 
treated as a protected class of privi- 
leged individuals. They should be treat- 
ed no differently than members of the 
civil service on this issue. 

In order to have the flexibility to es- 
tablish fair personnel practices at the 
State Department, the Secretary of 
State should have the authority— 
whether he has the guts or not is an- 
other question—this amendment offers. 
If the President directed the Secretary 
of State to reduce personnel levels to- 
morrow, all reductions would fall upon 
civil servants, regardless of need. The 
Secretary would be absolutely unable 
under the law to structure personnel 
levels based on need or skills necessary 
to carry out a mission. 

The Secretary of Defense has made 
significant downsizing decisions, and 
the Secretary of State may have to do 
the same. This bill approved a reduc- 
tion of $50 million in State Department 
salaries and expenses, and the report 
language on this provision directs the 
Secretary of State to take those cuts 
in the Washington headquarters bu- 
reaucracy and not in the field oper- 
ations; just plain, common, economic 
good sense. The Secretary of State 
should have the authority necessary to 
do what Congress is directing him to 
do. That is the purpose of this amend- 
ment. 

There is no guarantee that this au- 
thority will ever be exercised by the 
Secretary of State. I am not sure he is 
standing up down there applauding this 
amendment. I do not care whether he is 
or not. What I care about is playing 
fair with the American taxpayers and 
not having this elite crowd down there 
wearing striped pants walking around 
doing nothing. This amendment merely 
affords the Secretary of State the op- 
portunity to take action when the 
State Department personnel system is 
bloated and burdened with an excess of 
superfluous employees. Needless to say, 
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I hope he uses the authority, but noth- 
ing in my amendment requires him to 
use it. 

This amendment follows the spirit of 
the Vice President’s plan for improving 
the Federal Government. Plain and 
simple, Mr. President, it is a good-Gov- 
ernment amendment that deserves to 
be adopted. I yield the floor. 

Mr. KERRY addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, I thank 
the distinguished Senator from North 
Carolina. This is a good amendment. 
The Secretary has that authority al- 
ready for the civil service, and there is 
really no rationale for his not having it 
with respect to the Foreign Service, 
and he ought to. 

So we join with the Senator from 
North Carolina, and we are willing to 
accept this. I do not believe there is 
anybody else desiring to speak on it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further debate on the amendment? If 
not, the question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment (No. 1247) was agreed 
to. 
Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KERRY. I move to lay that mo- 
tion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 


agreed to. 

Mr. KERRY. I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 


clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1248 
(Purpose: To withhold funds for fiscal years 

1994 and 1995 from the funds authorized to 

be appropriated for ‘Contributions for 

International Organizations” until the 

President certifies that no United Nations 

agency or United Nations-affiliated agency 

grants any recognition to an organization 
that condones pedophilia) 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I send an 
amendment to the desk and ask that it 
be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
HELMS] proposes an amendment numbered 
1248. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 9, line 16, after purposes“ insert 
the fullowing new subsection (b) and renum- 
ber the rest of the section accordingly: 

(b) WITHHOLDING OF FUNDS.—Notwithstand- 
ing any other provision of law, the funds au- 
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thorized to be appropriated for Contribu- 
tions for International Organizations” shall 
be reduced in the amount of $118,875,000 for 
each fiscal year 1994 and 1995, and for each 
year thereafter, unless the President of the 
Senate that no United Nations Agency or 
United Nations-Affiliated agency grants any 
official status, accreditation, or recognition 
to any organization which promotes, con- 
dones, ог seeks the legalization of 
pedophilia, or which includes as a subsidiary 
or member any such organization. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, as the 
distinguished occupant of the chair has 
perceived, I think, this is Save the Tax- 
payers Day in the U.S. Senate. 

This amendment, the pending amend- 
ment, reduces the U.S.-assessed con- 
tribution to international organiza- 
tions by, as the clerk has just indi- 
cated, $118,875,000 for fiscal year 1994 
and fiscal year 1995 unless the Presi- 
dent of the United States certifies to 
Congress that no United Nations agen- 
cy grants any official status, accredita- 
tion, or recognition to any organiza- 
tion that promotes, condones or seeks 
the legalization of pedophilia. If we are 
not willing to do that, we ought not to 
talk about family values or anything 
else. If we support bums like that in 
the United Nations, we ought to get 
out of town and stay gone. 

I have argued for a long time—as 
have other Senators, including the dis- 
tinguished occupant of the chair—that 
the values and objectives of the United 
Nations seldom coincide with those of 
the vast majority of the American peo- 
ple. Actions of the United Nations Eco- 
nomic and Social Council underscore a 
crucial point: We should never, never 
look to the United Nations to safe- 
guard American interests and values. 

I never fathomed that the day would 
come when the United Nations would 
officially condone the sexual molesta- 
tion of children. Tragically and 
shockingly, that is precisely what has 
happened, and it is outrageous. Where 
were the U.S. officials, who are paid by 
the American taxpayers and confirmed 
by the Senate to safeguard American 
interests at the United Nations? Once 
again, they were fast asleep at the 
switch. 

Let me be specific, Mr. President. 
This past summer, the United Nations 
Economic and Social Council, 
[ECOSOC], granted what is termed con- 
sultative status to an outfit called the 
“International Lesbian and Gay Asso- 
ciation.” 

Now, this International Lesbian and 
Gay Association is a worldwide um- 
brella group of homosexual organiza- 
tions headquartered in Brussels, Bel- 
gium. According to documents supplied 
by the International Lesbian and Gay 
Association, one of its member organi- 
zations in the United States is the no- 
torious North American Man Boy Love 
Association, frequently referred to by 
its acronym NAMBLA, [N-A-M-B-L-A]. 

Now, NAMBLA is a pro pedophile or- 
ganization. There is no question about 
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it, no contest to that description of it. 
This organization makes little effort to 
hide its objectives. On page 2 of 
NAMBLA's publication—the name of it 
is the NAMBLA Bulletin—it states— 
and this is a direct quote from the pub- 
lication: 

We work to organize support for boys and 
men who have or desire consensual sexual 
and emotional relationships and to educate 
society on their positive nature. 

Mr. President, as the little girl in the 
comic page used to say, “I may ’fro’ 
up.“ 

Now, some may think that the Inter- 
national Lesbian and Gay Association 
did not know about NAMBLA’s pro 
pedophile agenda. However, the Inter- 
national Lesbian and Gay Association 
readily admits that it has known about 
NAMBLA's agenda since 1984. 

So, Mr. President, it had to be crys- 
tal clear to anyone who conducted any 
research whatsoever into NAMBLA, 
that this is an outfit catering to the 
twisted desires of pedophiles. NAMBLA 
made no effort to hide those objec- 
tives—and guess who has embraced 
them with open arms—the United Na- 
tions. 

Somehow, nobody at the U.S. mission 
to the United Nations was alarmed by 
these organizations when it came time 
to vote. The vote in ECOSOC to recog- 
nize this group took place July 30 of 
last year. ILGA, including NAMBLA, 
was approved for consultative status 
by a vote of 22 to 4 with 17 countries 
abstaining. Believe it or not, the Unit- 
ed States of America, along with 21 
other nations, put our stamp of ap- 
proval, our stamp of approval, on this 
international homosexual lobbying or- 
ganization, a group that condones sex- 
ual molestation of children. 

See why I am offering the amend- 
ment, Mr. President? What does it 
mean for ECOSOC to provide a consult- 
ative status to this pro pedophile orga- 
nization? Good question. ECOSOC, the 
U.N. Economic and Social Council, ac- 
cording to a handbook published by the 
United Nations is, and I quote: 

The principal organ to coordinate the eco- 
nomic and social work of the United Nations. 

It purportedly deals with a broad 
spectrum of issues ranging from human 
rights and economic and social and cul- 
tural and educational and health and 
related matters. 

As with most U.N. agencies, finding 
out how many dollars are actually 
spent each year by ECOSOC, the U.N. 
Economic and Social Council, is impos- 
sible; you cannot tell. You cannot find 
out anything. But according to a 
memorandum dated September 28, 1993, 
the Congressional Research Service es- 
timated that ECOSOC spent $951 mil- 
lion for the years 1992-93 to carry out 
programs and activities. 

Now, Mr. President, in addition to 
the funding provided by ECOSOC, the 
United Nations has developed a system 
for granting what is called consultative 
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status to private, nongovernmental or- 
ganizations. According to U.N. docu- 
ments, and Iam quoting: 

ECOSOC may consult with nongovern- 
mental organizations which are concerned 
with matters within the council's com- 
petence. 

It goes on to say: 

The council recognizes that these organiza- 
tions should have the opportunity to express 
their views and that they often possess spe- 
cial experience and technical knowledge of 
value to the council in its work. 

What is the special competence that 
NAMBLA contributes to the United 
Nations? I have obtained, and I can 
make copies available to any Senator 
who wants to read about it, copies of 
the NAMBLA Bulletin, to which I re- 
ferred just a moment ago. That is the 
official publication of that organiza- 
tion. Let me give the Senate, for the 
purpose of making it clear in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, а few direct 
quotes from this bulletin published by 
and for perverted individuals. 

The North American Man Boy Love Asso- 
ciation is both political and educational. We 
work to organize support for boys and men 
who have or desire consensual sexual and 
emotional relationships and to educate soci- 
ety on their positive nature. 

Then it goes on to say: 

We speak out against the oppression en- 
dured by men and boys who love one another 
and support the right of all people to consen- 
sual intergenerational relationships. 

What hogwash. 

Then it goes on to point out that 
“NAMBLA was founded іп 1978, within 
Boston's gay and lesbian community, 
in response to a witch hunt against 
man boy lovers in that city. 

An article entitled ‘‘Staying Safe and 
Happy as a Мап-Воу Lover,” in the Oc- 
tober 1991 issue of the Bulletin, which 
is the official NAMBLA publication, 
provides tips for men wishing to engage 
in sexual relationships with little boys 
and how not to get caught doing it. 
Talking to the police, the Bulletin sug- 
gests, is a bad idea. Do not say any- 
thing. If a cop comes around, just keep 
quiet. 

Another suggestion offered in the 
Bulletin is: Don't keep photos of your 
partner in a place where police might 
find them.” It also suggests: ‘‘Never 
discuss the specifics of an illegal rela- 
tionship with therapists or social 
workers.”’ 

In other words, Mr. President, the 
NAMBLA Bulletin is a how-to guide for 
child molesters. 

There is no question that the larger 
organization recognized by the United 
Nations and the International Lesbian 
and Gay Association knew about 
NAMBLA’s despicable agenda. They 
knew it. They do not deny it. Indeed, 
the ILGA has even passed resolutions 
of its own supportive of pedophilia. 

Consider the following: A 1990 resolu- 
tion under the heading of ‘‘Man-Boy/ 
Woman-Girl Love” referred to 
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pedophiles as a sexual minority and 
called on members to treat them with 
respect, and to engage in instructive 
dialog with them.” It will never hap- 
pen, as far as I am concerned, Mr. 
President. 

In 1986, a resolution stated support 
for “the right of young people to sexual 
and social self-determination,’’ and а 
1990 resolution declared the right of 
every individual, regardless of age, to 
explore and develop her or his sexual- 
ity.” For its part, NAMBLA insists 
that it is by no means a fringe member 
of the ILGA. In fact, NAMBLA con- 
tends that for years, NAMBLA was 
that group’s only member organization 
in the United States of America. 

Another article, in the September 
1992 issue of the NAMBLA Bulletin, to 
which I referred earlier, boasts, brags, 
about its influence in the umbrella de- 
cision. It states that an effort had been 
made several years ago by the ILGA to 
“repeal positions that support sex be- 
tween men and free boys,” but that the 
lobbying of NAMBLA and many other 
fringe pedophile and civil rights groups 
prevented this from happening. 

Do you not see, Mr. President? The 
United Nations has created a sort of hi- 
erarchy among these groups which are 
given consultative status. The homo- 
sexual group, which includes NAMBLA, 
was given what is called roster status, 
which is the lowest degree. However, 
that group has stated its desire to seek 
category 2 status, which would allow it 
to request hearings and then later to 
seek category 1 status, which would 
allow it to propose agenda items to 
ECOSOC. Groups in all three categories 
can send representatives to official 
ECOSOC meetings and submit written 
statements for circulation to the 
ECOSOC delegation. 

Mr. President, it is important to rec- 
ognize, I think, that any category of 
so-called consultative status, even the 
“roster” status conferred on this ho- 
mosexual group, which includes 
NAMBLA, is seen as a major achieve- 
ment by them in terms of official rec- 
ognition, and as they say in gaining le- 
gitimacy. Receiving any degree of re- 
spectability or consultative status is a 
message that the recognized group has 
special competence in the issues with 
which it is involved and which are per- 
tinent to the United Nations. 

Needless to say, the U.N. action was 
seen as a big victory by the national 
homosexual organizations. They 
danced in the streets. Oh, they slapped 
each other on the backs and maybe 
other things as well. 

The local newspaper which caters to 
the homosexual community, the Wash- 
ington Blade, crooned. Let me quote 
the headline. The headline was: ‘‘Gays 
Win Voice at United Nations.“ That 
was on page 1 in the August 20, 1993 
issue of the Blade. 

A spokesman for the international 
homosexual group approved by 
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ECOSOC stated in that newspaper, the 
Blade: ‘‘We now have direct access into 
the U.N. machinery, whereas before we 
were always on the outside knocking 
on the door. Now we are in the sys- 
tem.” 

This amendment proposes to keep 
them out of the system, or at least not 
put a nickel of the American tax- 
payers’ money into that crowd. 

In reply to press inquiries about this 
oversight—I am being charitable when 
I say oversight—the State Department 
says they did not know that NAMBLA 
was a part of this international homo- 
sexual umbrella group. Goodness gra- 
cious,” they said, “how did that hap- 
pen?” In view of this administration’s 
record of bumbling on foreign policy 
matters, this is an entirely plausible 
explanation, I suppose. I will just let it 
slide. 

Privately, I have to say to some of 
the folks down at the State Depart- 
ment—they are horribly embarrassed 
about this episode, and they should be. 
They should be outraged, as a matter 
of fact. I guess it is fair to assume that 
they are being candid when they said 
they did not know about the umbrella 
group’s pedophile resolutions. 

Since the administration is unable to 
monitor which groups are being recog- 
nized by the United Nations, this 
amendment is intended to provide and 
to ensure some accountability because 
it cuts off a portion of the U.S. con- 
tribution to international organiza- 
tions unless and until the President of 
the United States certifies to the Con- 
gress that no U.N. agency—I repeat, no 
U.N. agency—grants recognition to 
pedophile organizations. 

Maybe that will provide some incen- 
tive to check into this sort of thing the 
next time around before the United Na- 
tions gets any more American tax dol- 
lars. 

Mr. President, we do not have nec- 
essary Senators present. But at the ap- 
propriate time, I shall ask for the yeas 
and nays on the amendment. 

I yield the floor. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1246 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, after 
consulting with my distinguished col- 
league from Massachusetts, who is 
managing this bill, he and I agree that 
it will not be necessary to have a vote 
on amendment No. 1246, so I ask unani- 
mous consent that the yeas and nays 
be vitiated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Without objection, it is so ordered. 
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Mr. HELMS. I thank the Chair. 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, if the 
yeas and nays are now vitiated, then 
the pending business would be that 
amendment. Could we have a vote on 
that amendment? I do not believe there 
is any further debate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
is no further debate, then the question 
is on agreeing to amendment No. 1246. 

The amendment (No. 1246) was agreed 


to. 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote. 

Mr. HELMS. I move to lay that mo- 
tion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
ROBB). Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I have a 
parliamentary inquiry to which I know 
the answer. Just for the record, what is 
the pending business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
pending business is amendment No. 
1248 offered by the Senator from North 
Carolina. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that that amend- 
ment may be laid aside temporarily in 
order that I may call up another 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, the 
amendment is temporarily laid aside. 

Mr. HELMS. I thank the Chair. 

Mr. President, it is my intent, when 
Senator KERRY returns to the floor, to 
seek the yeas and nays on the amend- 
ment which we just laid aside. But we 
will take care of that in due course. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1249 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I send an 
amendment to the desk and ask that it 
be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report the amendment. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows: 

The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
HELMS] proposes an amendment numbered 
1249. 

On page 179, line 6, after the word “автее- 
ment“ add the following: or a bilateral U.S. 
nuclear cooperation agreement.“ 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, before I 
begin, I will say to my colleagues, or 
their staff members in their offices who 
may be watching the proceedings on 
television, that I do not want to hog 
the show. If Senators have amend- 
ments, or even if one Senator has an 
amendment that he would like to deal 
with this afternoon, I will certainly 
yield the floor for that purpose. 
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But in the meantime, this is a very 
clear and brief amendment, because 
this amendment is basically only a 
clarification of a provision which al- 
ready exists in the bill. 

Currently, section 713(b) of S. 1281 
states that a nonnuclear weapons state 
which abrogates ап International 
Atomic Energy Agency full scope safe- 
guard agreement cannot and will not 
receive foreign aid from the United 
States or any other aid, for that mat- 
ter. We simply must put our national 
foot down and say we will not have it. 

This amendment adds to this prohibi- 
tion simply by stating that if a coun- 
try violates a nuclear cooperation 
agreement with the United States, that 
country would lose its U.S. aid. Clear 
enough. 

Let me read the section with the 
pending amendment included. 

(b) Prohibition. Notwithstanding any other 
provision of law, no U.S. assistance, under 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 shall be 
provided to any nonnuclear weapon State 
that is found by the President to have termi- 
nated, abrogated, or materially violated an 
IAEA full-scope safeguard agreement, or 
coming to the pending amendment: 
or a bilateral U.S. nuclear cooperation 
agreement. 

That is the way that provision will 
read with and including the pending 
amendment. 

I think that the United States should 
care as much about adherence to U.S. 
bilateral agreements as it cares about 
adherence to an international agency 
agreement. It makes no sense to me, to 
say that a country cannot receive U.S. 
aid after breaking an IAEA agreement, 
but it can receive such aid after break- 
ing an agreement with the United 
States. 

As a sovereign nation, the United 
States has the right to determine how 
it will react to a breach of a binding 
obligation by another country. We are 
not rewriting any rules. The United 
States is simply stating how we will 
react to a breach of a binding obliga- 
tion by another country. 

This does not apply IAEA standards 
to agreements with the United States. 
This amendment, I reiterate for the 
purpose of emphasis, simply would re- 
quire compliance with agreements that 
have already been signed. 

I think most of us would agree that 
compliance with nuclear cooperation 
agreements is extremely important to 
our national interests, and potentially 
extremely dangerous if nuclear mate- 
rial is not treated with the utmost con- 
cern and caution. 

The pending amendment makes very 
clear the seriousness that the United 
States places on compliance with nu- 
clear agreements. 

Now, who would this affect? Well, it 
would not affect any country that ad- 
heres to its agreements, obviously. And 
our friends have nothing to worry 
about, unless—unless—they violate the 
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provisions of a nuclear cooperation 
agreement, and then they ought to 
have to worry a little bit. 

Most agreements contain a mecha- 
nism for cancellation for the official 
abrogation between two sovereign na- 
tions. The main difference, Mr. Presi- 
dent, is that we will know—the entire 
world will know—about those nations 
that officially abrogate IAEA or bilat- 
eral nuclear agreements. 

Now, I would emphasize that this 
amendment is absolutely prospective 
and would not immediately sanction 
any country. However, the United 
States has a number of bilateral nu- 
clear cooperation agreements through- 
out the world which potentially could 
be affected in the future. 

Again, for the purpose of emphasis, 
this provision will affect only those 
countries who violate their commit- 
ments to IAEA or to the United States 
of America. 

I, of course, hope that my fellow Sen- 
ators will agree to this amendment. 

I yield the floor. Since I am the only 
one on the floor, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ab- 
sence of a quorum has been suggested. 
The clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The Chair recognizes the Senator 
from North Carolina. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, having 
the right to modify my amendment I 
send such modification to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator has that right. The amendment is 
modified accordingly. 

The amendment (No. 1249), as modi- 
fied, is as follows: 

On page 179, line 6, after the word ‘‘agree- 
ment” add the following: or materially vio- 
lated a bilateral U.S. nuclear cooperation 
agreement.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further debate on amendment 1249, as 
modified? If there be no further debate, 
the question is on agreeing to the 
amendment, 

The amendment (No. 1249), as modi- 
fied, was agreed to. 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote. 

Mr. HELMS. I move to lay that mo- 
tion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 

objection, it is so ordered. 
UNANIMOUS CONSENT AGREEMENT 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, first of 
all, with respect to the amendment of 
the Senator from North Carolina, 
which is currently temporarily set 
aside, amendment No. 1248, I ask unan- 
imous consent that no second-degree 
amendments be in order to that amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. PELL addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island, Senator PELL. 
AMENDMENT NO. 1250 
(Purpose: To amend the Arms Control and 

Disarmament Act to strengthen the Arms 

Control and Disarmament Agency and to 

improve congressional oversight of the ac- 

tivities of the Agency) 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk an amendment and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, amendment No. 1248, which 
is pending, is temporarily laid aside 
and the clerk will report the amend- 
ment. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows: 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. PELL] 
proposes an amendment numbered 1250. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the reading of the 
amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 179, after line 6, add the following 
new title: 

TITLE VIII—ARMS CONTROL AND 
NONPROLIFERATION ACT OF 1994 
SEC. 801. SHORT TITLE; REFERENCES IN ACT; 

TABLE OF CONTENTS. 

(a) SHORT TITLE.—This title may be cited 
as the “Аттпв Control and Nonproliferation 
Act of 1994”, 

(b) REFERENCES IN TITLE.—Except as spe- 
cifically provided in this title, whenever in 
this title an amendment or repeal is ex- 
pressed as an amendment to or repeal of a 
provision, the reference shall be deemed to 
be made to the Arms Control and Disar- 
mament Act. 

SEC, 802. CONGRESSIONAL DECLARATIONS; PUR- 


(a) CONGRESSIONAL DECLARATIONS.—The 
Congress declares that— 

(1) a fundamental goal of the United 
States, particularly in the wake of the high- 
ly turbulent and uncertain international sit- 
uation fostered by the end of the Cold War, 
the disintegration of the Soviet Union and 
the resulting emergence of fifteen new inde- 
pendent states, and the revolutionary 
changes in Eastern Europe, is to eliminate 
chemical and biological weapons and to re- 
duce and limit the large numbers of nuclear 
weapons in the former Soviet Union and, 
more generally, to prevent the proliferation 
of weapons of mass destruction and their 
means of delivery, and of high-technology 
conventional armaments as well as to pre- 
vent regional conflicts and conventional 
arms races; and 
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(2) an ultimate goal of the United States 
continues to be a world in which the use of 
force is subordinated to the rule of law and 
international change is achieved peacefully 
without the danger and burden of destabiliz- 
ing and costly armaments. 

(b) PURPOSE.—The purpose of this title is— 

(1) to strengthen the United States Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency; and 

(2) to improve congressional oversight of 
the arms control, nonproliferation, and dis- 
armament activities of the United States 
Arms Control and Disarmament Agency. 

SEC. 803. PURPOSES, 

Section 2 (22 U.S.C. 2551) is amended in the 
text following the third undesignated para- 
graph by striking paragraphs (a), (b), (c), and 
(d) and by inserting the following new para- 
graphs: 

“(1) The preparation for and management 
of United States participation in inter- 
national negotiations and implementation 
fora in the arms control and disarmament 
field. 

“(2) When directed by the President, the 
preparation for, and management of, United 
States participation in international nego- 
tiations and implementation fora in the non- 
proliferation field. 

“(3) The conduct, support, and coordina- 
tion of research for arms control, non- 
proliferation, and disarmament policy for- 
mulation. 

“(4) The preparation for, operation of, ог, 
as appropriate, direction of, United States 
participation in such control systems as may 
become part of United States arms control, 
nonproliferation, and disarmament activi- 
ties. 

“(5) The dissemination and coordination of 
public information concerning arms control, 
nonproliferation, and disarmament."’. 

SEC. 804. REPEALS. 

The following provisions of law are hereby 
repealed: 

(1) Section 26 (22 U.S.C. 2566), relating to 
the General Advisory Committee. 

(2) Section 36 (22 U.S.C. 2578), relating to 
arms control impact information and analy- 
sis. 

(8) Section 38 (22 U.S.C. 2578), relating to 
reports on Standing Consultative Commis- 
sion activities. 

(4) Section 1002 of the Department of De- 
fense Authorization Act, 1986 (22 U.S.C. 
2592a), relating to an annual report on Soviet 
compliance with arms control commitments. 
SEC. 805. DIRECTOR. 

Section 22 (22 U.S.C. 2562) is amended to 
read as follows: 

“DIRECTOR 


“SEC. 22. (a) APPOINTMENT.—The Agency 
shall be headed by a Director appointed by 
the President, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate. No person serving on 
active duty as a commissioned officer of the 
Armed Forces of the United States may be 
appointed Director. 

(b) DUTIES.—(1) The Director shall serve 
as the principal adviser to the Secretary of 
State, the National Security Council, and 
the President and other executive branch 
Government officials on matters relating to 
arms control, nonproliferation, and disar- 
mament matters. In carrying out his duties 
under this Act, the Director, under the direc- 
tion of the President and the Secretary of 
State, shall have primary responsibility 
within the Government for matters relating 
to arms control and disarmament, and, 
whenever directed by the President, primary 
responsibility within the Government for 
matters relating to nonproliferation. 
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“(2) Тһе Director shall attend all meetings 
of the National Security Council involving 
weapons procurement, arms sales, consider- 
ation of the defense budget, and all arms 
control, nonproliferation, and disarmament 
matters.“ 

SEC. 806. BUREAUS, OFFICES, AND DIVISIONS. 

Section 25 (22 U.S.C. 2565) is amended to 
read as follows: 

“БЕС. 25. BUREAUS, OFFICES, AND DIVISIONS. 

“The Director, under the direction of the 
Secretary of State, may establish within the 
Agency such bureaus, offices, and divisions 
as he may determine to be necessary to dis- 
charge his responsibilities pursuant to this 
Act, including a bureau of intelligence and 
information support and an office to perform 
legal services for the Agency.“. 

SEC. 807. PRESIDENTIAL SPECIAL REPRESENTA- 


(a) Sections 27 and 28 (22 U.S.C. 2567, 2568) 
are redesignated as sections 26 and 27, re- 
spectively. 

(b) Section 26 (as redesignated by sub- 
section (a)) is amended to read as follows: 

“PRESIDENTIAL SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVES 

“Sec. 26. The President may appoint, by 
and with the advice and consent of the Sen- 
ate, Special Representatives of the President 
for Arms Control, Nonproliferation, and Dis- 
armament. Each Presidential Special Rep- 
resentative shall hold the personal rank of 
ambassador. Presidential Special Represent- 
atives appointed under this section shall per- 
form their duties and exercise their powers 
under direction of the President and the Sec- 
retary of State, acting through the Director. 
The Agency shall be the Government agency 
responsible for providing administrative sup- 
port, including funding, staff, and office 
space, to all Presidential Special Represent- 
atives.”’. 

SEC. 808. POLICY FORMULATION. 

Section 33 (22 U.S.C. 2573) is amended to 
read as follows: 

“POLICY FORMULATION 


“Бес. 33. (а) FORMULATION.—The Director 
shall prepare for the President, the Sec- 
retary of State, and the heads of such other 
Government agencies as the President may 
determine, recommendations and advice con- 
cerning United States arms control, non- 
proliferation, and disarmament policy. 

“(b) PROHIBITION.—No action shall be 
taken pursuant to this or any other Act that 
would obligate the United States to reduce 
or limit the Armed Forces or armaments of 
the United States in a militarily significant 
manner, except pursuant to the treaty-mak- 
ing power of the President set forth in Arti- 
cle П, Section 2, Clause 2 of the Constitution 
or unless authorized by the enactment of fur- 
ther affirmative legislation by the Congress 
of the United States.“ 

SEC. 809. NEGOTIATION MANAGEMENT. 

Section 34 (22 U.S.C. 2574) is amended to 

read as follows: 


“NEGOTIATION MANAGEMENT 


“SEC. 34. (а) RESPONSIBILITIES.—The Direc- 
tor, under the direction of the President and 
the Secretary of State, shall have primary 
responsibility for the preparation, conduct, 
and management of United States participa- 
tion in all incernational negotiations and 
implementation fora in the field of arms con- 
trol and disarmament and shall have pri- 
mary responsibility, whenever directed by 
the President, for the preparation, conduct, 
and management of United States participa- 
tion in international negotiations and imple- 
mentation fora in the field of nonprolifera- 
tion. In furtherance of these responsibilities 
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Special Representatives of the President for 
Nonproliferation, established pursuant to 
section 26, shall, as directed by the Presi- 
dent, serve as the United States Government 
representatives to international organiza- 
tions, conferences, and activities relating to 
the field of nonproliferation, such as the 
preparations for and conduct of the review 
relating to the Treaty on the Non-Prolifera- 
tion of Nuclear Weapons. 

b) FUNCTIONS WITH RESPECT TO THE UNIT- 
ED STATES INFORMATION AGENCY.—The Direc- 
tor shall perform functions pursuant to sec- 
tion 2(c) of the Reorganization Plan 8 of 1953 
with respect to providing to the United 
States Information Agency official United 
States positions and policy on arms control, 
nonproliferation, and disarmament matters 
for dissemination abroad. 

“(с) AUTHORITY.—The Director is author- 
ized— 

“(1) to formulate plans and make prepara- 
tions for the establishment, operation, and 
funding of inspections and control systems 
which may become part of the United States 
arms control, nonproliferation, and disar- 
mament activities; and 

“(2) as authorized by law, to put into ef- 
fect, direct, or otherwise assume United 
States responsibility for such systems.“ 

SEC. 810. REPORT ON MEASURES TO COORDI- 
NATE RESEARCH AND DEVELOP- 
MENT. 

Not later than March 31, 1995, the Presi- 
dent shall submit to the Congress a report 
prepared by the Director of the United 
States Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency, in coordination with the Secretary 
of State, the Secretary of Defense, the Sec- 
retary of Energy, the Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, and the Director of Central 
Intelligence, with respect to the procedures 
established pursuant to section 35 of the 
Arms Control and Disarmament Act (22 
U.S.C. 2575) for the effective coordination of 
research and development on arms control, 
nonproliferation, and disarmament among 
all departments and agencies of the execu- 
tive branch of Government. 

SEC. 811. NEGOTIATING RECORDS. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—The Arms Control and 
Disarmament Act is amended by inserting 
after section 35 the following: 

“NEGOTIATING RECORDS 

“SEC. 36. (a) PREPARATION OF RECORDS.— 
The Director shall establish and maintain 
records for each arms control, nonprolifera- 
tion, and disarmament agreement to which 
the United States is a party and which was 
under negotiation or in force on or after Jan- 
uary 1, 1990, which shall include classified 
and unclassified materials such as instruc- 
tions and guidance, position papers, report- 
ing cables and memoranda of conversation, 
working papers, draft texts of the agree- 
ment, diplomatic notes, notes verbal, and 
other internal and external correspondence. 

b) NEGOTIATING AND IMPLEMENTATION 
REcoRDS.—In particular, the Director shall 
establish and maintain a negotiating and im- 
plementation record for each such agree- 
ment, which shall be comprehensive and de- 
tailed, and shall document all communica- 
tions between the parties with respect to 
such agreement. Such records shall be main- 
tained both in hard copy and magnetic 
media. 

“(с) PARTICIPATION OF AGENCY PERSON- 
NEL.—In order to implement effectively this 
section, the Director shall ensure that Agen- 
cy personnel participate throughout the ne- 
gotiation and implementation phases of all 
arms control, nonproliferation, and disar- 
mament agreements.”’. 
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(b) REPORT REQUIRED.—Not later than Jan- 
uary 31, 1995, the Director of the United 
States Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency shall submit to the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives and to the chair- 
man of the Committee on Foreign Relations 
of the Senate a detailed report describing the 
actions he has undertaken to implement sec- 
tion 36 of the Arms Control and Disar- 
mament Act. 

SEC, 812. VERIFICATION OF COMPLIANCE. 

Section 37 (22 U.S.C, 2577) is amended to 
read as follows: 

“VERIFICATION OF COMPLIANCE 

“БЕС. 37. (a) IN GENERAL.—In order to en- 
sure that arms control, nonproliferation, and 
disarmament agreements can be adequately 
verified, the Director shall report to Con- 
gress, on a timely basis, or upon request by 
an appropriate committee of the Congress— 

(J) іп the case of any arms control, non- 
proliferation, or disarmament agreement 
that has been concluded by the United 
States, the determination of the Director as 
to the degree to which the components of 
such agreement can be verified; 

(2) іп the case of any arms control, non- 
proliferation, or disarmament agreement 
that has entered into force, any significant 
degradation or alteration in the capacity of 
the United States to verify compliance of the 
components of such agreement; and 

(3) the amount and percentage of research 
funds expended by the Agency for the pur- 
pose of analyzing issues relating to arms 
control, nonproliferation, and disarmament 
verification. 

(b) STANDARD FOR VERIFICATION OF COM- 
PLIANCE.—In making determinations under 
paragraphs (1) and (2) of subsection (a), the 
Director shall assume all measures of con- 
cealment not expressly prohibited could be 
employed and that standard practices could 
be altered so as to impede verification. 

“(с) RULE OF CONSTRUCTION.—Except as 
otherwise provided for by law, nothing in 
this section may be construed as requiring 
the disclosure of sensitive information relat- 
ing to intelligence sources or methods or 
persons employed in the verification of com- 
pliance with arms control, nonproliferation, 
and disarmament agreements. 

(d) PARTICIPATION OF THE AGENCY,—In 
order to ensure adherence of the United 
States to obligations or commitments under- 
taken in arms control, nonproliferation, and 
disarmament agreements, and in order for 
the Director to make the assessment re- 
quired by section 51(а)(5), the Director, or 
the Director’s designee, shall participate in 
all interagency groups or organizations with- 
in the executive branch of Government that 
assess, analyze, or review United States 
planned or ongoing policies, programs, or ac- 
tions that have a direct bearing on United 
States adherence to obligations undertaken 
in arms control, nonproliferation, or disar- 
mament agreements."’. 

SEC. 813. AUTHORITIES WITH RESPECT TO NON- 
PROLIFERATION MATTERS. 

(a) AMENDMENTS TO THE ARMS EXPORT CON- 
TROL ACT.—(1) Section 38(a)(2) of the Arms 
Export Control Act (22 U.S.C. 2778(a)(2)) is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(2) Decisions on issuing export licenses 
under this section shall be made in coordina- 
tion with the Director of the United States 
Arms Control and Disarmament Agency, 
taking into account the Director's assess- 
ment as to whether the export of an article 
would contribute to an arms race, support 
international terrorism, increase the possi- 
bility of outbreak or escalation of conflict, 
or prejudice the development of bilateral or 
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multilateral arms control or nonprolifera- 
tion agreements or other arrangements. The 
Director of the Arms Control and Disar- 
mament Agency is authorized, whenever the 
Director determines that the issuance of an 
export license under this section would be 
detrimental to the national security of the 
United States, to recommend to the Presi- 
dent that such export license be dis- 
approved.“ 

(2) Section 42(a) of such Act (22 U.S.C. 
2791(a)) is amended— 

(А) by redesignating clauses (1), (2), and (3) 
as clauses (A), (B), and (C), respectively; 

(В) by inserting “(1)” immediately after 
“(ауз 

(С) by amending clause (С) (as redesig- 
nated) to read as follows: 

“(С) the assessment of the Director of the 
United States Arms Control and Disar- 
mament Agency as to whether, and the ex- 
tent to which, such sale might contribute to 
an arms race, support international terror- 
ism, increase the possibility of outbreak or 
escalation of conflict, or prejudice the devel- 
opment of bilateral or multilateral arms 
control or nonproliferation agreements or 
other arrangements;"’; and 

(D) by adding at the end the following: 

“(2) Any proposed sale made pursuant to 
this Act shall be approved only after con- 
sultation with the Director of the United 
States Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency. The Director of the Arms Control 
and Disarmament Agency is authorized, 
whenever the Director determines that a sale 
under this section would be detrimental to 
the national security of the United States, 
to recommend to the President that such 
sale be disapproved.’’. 

(3) Section 71(а) of such Act (22 U.S.C. 
2797(a)) is amended by inserting ‘‘and the Di- 
rector of the Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency" after “Тһе Secretary of Defense’’. 

(4) Section 71(b)(1) of such Act (22 U.S.C. 
2797(b)(1)) is amended by inserting and the 
Director of the United States Arms Control 
and Disarmament Agency“ after Secretary 
of Defense“. 

(5) Section 71 b) (2) of such Act (22 U.S.C. 
2797(b)(2)) is amended by inserting and the 
Director of the United States Arms Control 
and Disarmament Agency” after “Тһе Sec- 
retary of Commerce”, 

(6) Section ТІ(с) of such Act (22 U.S.C. 
2797(c)) is amended by inserting to include 
the Director of the Arms Control and Disar- 
mament Agency“ after other appropriate 
Government agencies“. 

(T) Section 73(d) of such Act (22 U.S.C. 
2797(4)) is amended by inserting and the Di- 
rector of the United States Arms Control 
and Disarmament Agency“ after “Тһе Sec- 
retary of Commerce“. 

(b) AMENDMENT TO THE NUCLEAR NON-PRO- 
LIFERATION ACT.—Section 309(c) of the Nu- 
clear Non-Proliferation Act of 1978 (42 U.S.C. 
2139(a)) is amended in the second sentence by 
striking out “`, as required.“ 

SEC. 814. APPOINTMENT AND COMPENSATION OF 
PERSONNEL. 


Section 41(b) (22 U.S.C. 2581(b)) is amended 
by striking all that follows General Sched- 
ule pay rates.“ and inserting in lieu thereof 
“except that— 

“(1) the Director may, to the extent the 
Director determines necessary, appoint in 
the excepted service, and fix the compensa- 
tion of, employees possessing specialized 
technical expertise without regard to provi- 
sions of title 5, United States Code, govern- 
ing appointment or compensation of employ- 
ees of the United States, 

“(2) an employee who is appointed under 
this provision may not be paid a salary in ex- 
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cess of the rate payable for positions of 
equivalent difficulty or responsibility, and in 
no event, may be paid at a rate exceeding the 
maximum rate in effect for level 15 of the 
General Schedule, and 

(3) the number of employees appointed 
under this paragraph shall not exceed ten 
percent of the number of positions allowed 
under the Agency’s full-time equivalent lim- 
itation."’. 

SEC. 815. SECURITY REQUIREMENTS. 

Section 45(a) (22 U.S.C. 2585) is amended in 
the third sentence— 

(1) by inserting ‘‘or employed directly from 
other Government agencies“ after persons 
detailed from other Government agencies“: 
and 

(2) by striking by the Department of De- 
fense or the Department of State” and in- 
serting “Әу such agencies“. 

SEC. 816. ANNUAL REPORT TO CONGRESS; AU- 
THORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Title IV of the Arms Con- 
trol and Disarmament Act is amended— 

(1) by striking sections 49 and 50; 

(2) by redesignating sections 51 and 53 as 
sections 49 and 50, respectively; and 

(3) by inserting after section 50 (as redesig- 
nated by paragraph (2)) the following new 
sections: 

ANNUAL REPORT TO CONGRESS 

“SEC. 51. (a) IN GENERAL.—Not later than 
January 31 of each year, the President shall 
submit to the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives and to the chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations of the Sen- 
ate a report prepared by the Director, in con- 
sultation with the Secretary of State, the 
Secretary of Defense, the Secretary of En- 
ergy, the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, and Director of Central Intelligence, 
on the status of United States policy and ac- 
tions with respect to arms control, non- 
proliferation, and disarmament. Such report. 
shall include— 

“(1) a detailed statement concerning the 
arms control and disarmament objectives of 
the executive branch of Government for the 
forthcoming year; 

“(2) a detailed statement concerning the 
nonproliferation objectives of the executive 
branch of Government for the forthcoming 
year; 

(3) a detailed assessment of the status of 
any ongoing arms control or disarmament 
negotiations, including a comprehensive de- 
scription of negotiations or other activities 
during the preceding year and an appraisal of 
the status and prospects for the forthcoming 
year; 

“(4) a detailed assessment of the status of 
any ongoing nonproliferation negotiations or 
other activities, including a comprehensive 
description of the negotiations or other ac- 
tivities during the preceding year and an ap- 
praisal of the status and prospects for the 
forthcoming year; 

(5) a detailed assessment of adherence of 
the United States to obligations undertaken 
in arms control, nonproliferation, and disar- 
mament agreements, including information 
on the policies and organization of each rel- 
evant agency or department of the United 
States to ensure adherence to such obliga- 
tions, a description of national security pro- 
grams with a direct bearing on questions of 
adherence to such obligations and of steps 
being taken to ensure adherence, and a com- 
pilation of any substantive questions raised 
during the preceding year and any corrective 
action taken; and 

“(6) a detailed assessment of the adherence 
of other nations to obligations undertaken in 
all arms control, nonproliferation, and disar- 
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mament agreements to which the United 
States is a participating state, including in- 
formation on actions taken by each nation 
with regard to the size, structure, and dis- 
position of its military forces in order to 
comply with arms control, nonproliferation, 
or disarmament agreements, and shall in- 
clude, in the case of each agreement about 
which compliance questions exist— 

(A) a description of each significant issue 
raised and efforts made and contemplated 
with the other participating state to seek 
resolution of the difficulty; 

“(В) an assessment of damage, if any, to 
the United States security and other inter- 
ests; and 

(O) recommendations as to any steps that 
should be considered to redress any damage 
to United States national security and to re- 
duce compliance problems. 

b) CLASSIFICATION OF THE REPORT.—The 
report required by this section shall be sub- 
mitted in unclassified form, with classified 
annexes, as appropriate. 


"AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 


“БЕС. 52. (a) AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIA- 
TIONS.—To carry out the purposes of this 
Act, there are authorized to be appro- 
priated— 

(1) $57,500,000 for fiscal year 1994 and 
$59,375,000 for fiscal year 1995; and 

“(2) such additional amounts as may be 
necessary for each fiscal year for which an 
authorization of appropriations is provided 
for in paragraph (1) of this subsection for in- 
creases in salary, pay, retirement, other em- 
ployee benefits authorized by law, and other 
nondiscretionary costs, and to offset adverse 
fluctuations in foreign currency exchange 
rates. 

“(b) TRANSFER OF FUNDS.—Funds appro- 
priated pursuant to this section may be allo- 
cated or transferred to any agency for carry- 
ing out the purposes of this Act. Such funds 
shall be available for obligation and expendi- 
ture in accordance with the authorities of 
this Act or in accordance with the authori- 
ties governing the activities of the agencies 
to which such funds are allocated or trans- 
ferred. 

“(с) LIMITATION.—Not more than 12 percent 
of any appropriation made pursuant to this 
Act shall be obligated or reserved during the 
last month of the fiscal year.“ 

(b) EFFECTIVE DATE.—So much of the 
amendment made by subsection (a) as inserts 
section 52 of the Arms Control and Disar- 
mament Act shall be deemed to have become 
effective as of October 1, 1993. 

SEC. 817. CONFORMING AMENDMENTS. 

(a) Section 2 (22 U.S.C. 2551) is amended— 

(1) in the second undesignated paragraph, 
by inserting , nonproliferation,’ after 
“Arms control“; and 

(2) in the second and third undesignated 
paragraphs, by inserting “, nonprolifera- 
tion,“ after arms control” each place it ap- 
pears. 

(b) Section 28 (22 U.S.C, 2568) is amended— 

(1) in the first sentence, by striking ‘‘field 
of arms control and disarmament” and in- 
serting "fields of arms control, nonprolifera- 
tion, and disarmament”’; and 

(2) in the second sentence, by inserting “, 
nonproliferation," after arms control“. 

(c) Section 31 (22 U.S.C. 2571) is amended— 

(1) in the text above paragraph (a), by 
striking “field of arms control and disar- 
mament“ each of the three places it appears 
and inserting “fields of arms control, non- 
proliferation, and disarmament; 

(2) in the first sentence, by inserting “and 
nonproliferation" after disarmament; and 
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(3) in the fourth sentence, by inserting *°, 
nonproliferation,’’ after arms control each of 
the eight places it appears. 

(4) Section 35 (22 U.S.C. 2575) is amended by 
inserting “, nonproliferation,” after “arms 
control". 

(e) Section 39 (22 U.S.C. 2579) is amended by 
inserting , nonproliferation,’ after arms 
control" each of the two places it appears. 

At the bottom of page 5, add the following: 

TITLE VUI—ARMS CONTROL AND 
NONPROLIFERATION ACT OF 1994 


Sec. 801. Short title; references in title; 
table of contents. 

Бес. 802. Congressional declarations; pur- 
pose. 

Sec. 803. Purposes. 

Sec. 804. Repeals. 

Sec. 805. Director. 

Sec. 806. Bureaus, offices, and divisions. 

Sec. 807. Presidential special representa- 
tives. 

Sec. 808. Policy formulation. 

Sec. 809. Negotiation management. 

Sec. 810. Report on measures to coordinate 
research and development. 

Sec. 811. Negotiating records. 

Sec. 812. Verification of compliance. 

Sec. 813. Authorities with respect to non- 
proliferation matters. 

Sec. 814. Appointment and compensation of 
personnel. 

Sec. 815. Security requirements. 

Sec. 816. Annual report to Congress; author- 
ization of appropriations. 

Sec. 817. Conforming amendments. 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, this 
amendment is the same as S. 1182, a 
bill strongly endorsed by the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations. This legisla- 
tion has the full support of the Clinton 
administration. This important legisla- 
tion will revitalize and strengthen the 
Arms Control and Disarmament Agen- 
cy [ACDA] by clarifying its role in the 
national security structure, assigning 
ACDA major new responsibilities, and 
by redirecting its energies to the arms 
control challenges of the future. It 
would build upon the Agency’s solid 
core of professionals to re-create the 
Agency as the strong and forceful en- 
tity envisaged when ACDA was created 
in 1961 in the first year of the Kennedy 
administration. 

This act is the result of an excellent 
and continuing cooperation between 
the executive branch and the Congress. 
It represents a consensus as the best 
course for ACDA and it enjoys broad 
bipartisan support on the Hill, as well 
as the support of the administration. 

Mr. President, Secretary of State 
Christopher deserves particular credit 
for the time and attention he devoted 
to this issue, for his farsighted decision 
that ACDA should be strengthened and 
revitalized and for his recommendation 
along those lines to the President. 
President Clinton became directly in- 
volved in this issue, and it is to his 
strong credit that he recognized both 
the arms control challenges of the fu- 
ture and the critically important role 
ACDA can play in meeting these chal- 
lenges. 

In 1991, the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, concerned by the reduced 
stature and effectiveness of the Arms 
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Control and Disarmament Agency, ap- 
proved unanimously an amendment of- 
fered by Senator SIMON requiring a re- 
port by the State/ACDA inspector gen- 
eral, not later than December 15, 1992, 
with regard to the Agency’s fulfillment 
of the primary functions specified in 
law. The amendment specified: 

Such report shall address the current abil- 
ity and performance of the Agency in carry- 
ing out these functions and shall provide de- 
tailed recommendations for any changes in 
executive branch organization and direction 
needed to fulfill these primary functions. 

The inspector general, Sherman 
Funk, appointed a panel, led by Ambas- 
sador James Ғ. Goodby, to prepare the 
report. After a wide-ranging and thor- 
ough effort, the report was submitted 
to President Bush and the requesting 
committees in December 1992. The 
panel judged that two concepts are 
most likely to promote U.S. national 
interests and meet the challenges of 
our changed world were either to 
refocus and rejuvenate ACDA as a sepa- 
rate agency or to fold it into the State 
Department. 

The panel opted for a reshaped and 
rejuvenated ACDA., Mr. Funk wrote: 

The review concluded that it remains im- 
portant to the nation to have a specialized, 
technically competent, and independent 
arms control institution, and therefore rec- 
ommends retaining a separate, but reorga- 
nized, refocused, and rejuvenated ACDA. 

I reviewed Sherman Funk's excellent 
report with great care. At the same 
time, I weighed the judgments in a 
comprehensive report prepared inde- 
pendently by the Henry L. Stimson 
Center, as well as related studies by 
others. 

It was clear from these assessments 
that ACDA could not go on as it was. It 
remained the only independent govern- 
mental Agency in the world devoted to 
arms control and it retained a solid 
corps of professionals, but it was in 
sore need of nurturing. I concluded 
that we needed both to help it truly 
live up to its mandate and to give it 
new authorities so that it would not 
only have a seat at the arms control 
table, but a strong voice at the table. 

Accordingly, I directed the prepara- 
tion of a draft bill that would strength- 
en the Agency and maintain its inde- 
pendence, and sent the bill to the Na- 
tional Security Council [NSC] for re- 
view. At the same time, at my direc- 
tion, the committee staff worked with 
ACDA, State, and NSC officials to see 
whether common agreement оп 
strengthening the Agency could be 
reached. 

Some in the Department of State fa- 
vored absorption of ACDA by State. 
Others inside and outside the executive 
branch, however, preferred an inde- 
pendent role for ACDA. There was a 
general agreement that the proper 
choices were merger or revitalization 
and strengthening, but not the status 
quo. Those who favored absorption be- 
lieved sincerely that there would be 
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major cost savings. My own review in- 
dicated that the cost savings would 
only be realized by cutting people and 
capabilities. To realize the savings en- 
visaged, experts in ACDA would have 
had to be put out on the street and 
with them their expert knowledge. Ac- 
cording to a study by Steven A. 
Hildreth for the Congressional Re- 
search Service: 

. . . new analysis of State's proposal sug- 
gests the estimated annual cost saving in the 
near term may only be about $3 million or 
less. This figure could vanish altogether if 
the State Department created new positions 
to replace those assumed to be abolished by 
the proposed transfer. Abolishing ACDA, 
therefore, is not likely to save money with- 
out a substantial RIF or statutory enact- 
ment. None of these analyses included the 
additional costs of shutting down ACDA. 

Moreover, according to the study: 

The major current alternative to the State 
Department's proposal is to attempt to 
strengthen or revitalize ACDA. Most of the 
proposals for revitalizing ACDA do not cost 
money. 

Mr. President, throughout this proc- 
ess of review and assessment, I worked 
closely with Secretary of State Chris- 
topher and the President’s National Se- 
curity Adviser, Anthony Lake. 

On July 3, 1993, the President, in a 
radio address to the Nation, called for 
the preservation and revitalization of 
ACDA. President Clinton stated: 

. . - I am also taking steps to revitalize the 
Arms Control and Disarmament Agency, so 
that it can play an active role in meeting the 
arms control and nonproliferation challenges 
of this new era. I am committed to protect- 
ing our people, deterring aggression and 
combating terrorism. The work of combating 
proliferation of weapons of mass destruction 
is difficult and unending, but it is an essen- 
tial part of this task. It must be done. 

On July 12, 1993, Secretary Chris- 
topher followed up the President's 
statement with a letter to me confirm- 
ing the decision of the administration 
to revitalize ACDA. The Secretary 
wrote: 

The President and I are fully committed to 
a revitalized ACDA through a combination of 
strong ACDA leadership, internal agency 
changes, full participation of ACDA in Exec- 
utive Branch policy making, and legislative 
changes. 

In response to the President’s an- 
nouncement and Secretary Chris- 
topher’s letter, another series of dis- 
cussions were held to resolve all out- 
standing differences before the bill 
went to mark up. These discussions 
were fruitful, and all issues were set- 
tled by September 14, 1993. On that 
date, National Security Adviser An- 
thony Lake expressed support for the 
act in a letter on behalf of the adminis- 
tration. 

The Arms Control and Non-Prolifera- 
tion Act, as amended and favorably re- 
ported out of committee, has several 
key provisions. As described in the 
committee’s report, the act: 

Codifies the President’s decision of 
July 3, 1993, to retain and revitalize the 


Agency; 
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Enhances the role of the ACDA in the 
areas of arms control and nonprolifera- 
tion policy and negotiations in several 
ways: First, ACDA is given primary re- 
sponsibility for all arms control nego- 
tiations and implementation fora, in- 
cluding any negotiation of a com- 
prehensive nuclear test ban; second, 
positions for Presidential Special Rep- 
resentatives for Arms Control, Non- 
proliferation, and Disarmament are 
created and placed under the ACDA Di- 
rector; and third, ACDA’s role in non- 
proliferation is underscored by giving 
the Agency primary responsibility for 
managing U.S. participation in the 1995 
review conference of the Nuclear Non- 
Proliferation Treaty and primary re- 
sponsibility for other nonproliferation 
activities when so directed by the 
President; 

Improves АСРА'з role regarding 
arms transfers and nonproliferation. 
ACDA is given mandatory prior con- 
sultation and review rights with re- 
spect to export licenses and other mat- 
ters under both the Arms Export Con- 
trol Act and the Nuclear Non-Prolifera- 
tion Act; 

Streamlines the functions of the 
Agency by eliminating a number of 
outdated or redundant reporting re- 
quirements and by disbanding the Gen- 
eral Advisory Committee, thereby per- 
mitting the Agency to reassign person- 
nel to other substantive areas; and 

Authorizes the appropriation for fis- 
cal year 1994 of $57,500,000 for ACDA 
and $59,375,000 for fiscal year 1995 for 
ACDA. 

Mr. President, in 1961 when I was a 
freshman Senator, I was privileged to 
go with the late Senator Joseph Clark 
and the late Senator Hubert H. Hum- 
phrey to the White House to discuss 
the status in the bureaucracy of the 
new arms control agency. We argued 
strongly that the Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency should not be 
created by executive fiat, but rather 
should have the imprimatur of a statu- 
tory agency. The White House accepted 
our advice and shortly thereafter the 
new U.S. Arms Control and Disar- 
mament Agency was born. 

We hoped for a great deal, but to a 
certain degree our reach exceeded our 
grasp, and the Agency was never to 
have the clout and authority we hoped 
for at the start. You do not have oppor- 
tunities always in life to fix those 
things that have not measured up to 
your expectations, but we fortunately 
have such an opportunity now with 
ACDA. 

We must remember that this is an 
agency that despite its adversities has 
shown great resolve and purpose that 
have redounded to the credit of the 
United States. It was because of the 
Arms Control and Disarmament Agen- 
cy that the United States was the lead- 
er of the effort to reach agreement on 
the critically important Non-Prolifera- 
tion Treaty in 1968. ACDA was in the 
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lead of the effort to negotiate the ABM 
Treaty of 1972 and it remained stead- 
fast in much adversity in its defense of 
that treaty іп the mid-1980’s so that it 
still remains the cornerstone of our 
strategic arms limitation effort. 
Through the Arms Control Agency’s 
good offices the extraordinarily com- 
plex Chemical Weapons Convention has 
been achieved to complement the ear- 
lier Biological Weapons Convention, 
which the United States is adhering to 
because of ACDA's efforts. 

Many of the problems unique to the 
cold war have disappeared only to be 
replaced by new and urgent concerns. 
Central to the future arms control ef- 
fort will be our own activities to stem 
the proliferation of chemical, biologi- 
cal and nuclear weapons, and their 
means of delivery. 

The Arms Control and Nonprolifera- 
tion Act gives the Arms Control Agen- 
cy, its Director, and other senior ACDA 
officials substantially broadened au- 
thorities and responsibility in the non- 
proliferation area. We are trying to 
give ACDA some of the muscle it needs 
to have to ensure that it carries the 
necessary weight in the interagency 
deliberative process. I believe that this 
act will build upon ACDA’s successes 
and the Agency’s talents to give it the 
lead role in our arms control and non- 
proliferation efforts of the future. The 
Agency will lead in setting course and 
direction in arms control and non- 
proliferation, and I believe that it will 
be a very successful voyage into a fu- 
ture with many threats and challenges 
to be met. 

I do hope that we accept and pass 
this amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further debate? 

Mr. HELMS addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. HELMS], 

Mr. HELMS. Does the Senator want 
to proceed now? 

Mr. KERRY. I am happy to wait. The 
Senator is going to address this amend- 
ment? 

Mr. HELMS. Yes, I say to my friend. 

Mr. President, thank you for rec- 
ognizing me. 

The administration’s strong endorse- 
ment of S. 1182, the ACDA reauthoriza- 
tion bill before us today, is indicative 
of a colossal downtown. The original 
State Department reorganization of 
the foreign policy decisionmaking ap- 
paratus was to send ACDA to the Fed- 
eral bureaucracy scrap heap. That may 
be an indelicate way of saying it, but it 
is pretty accurate. The truth of the 
matter is that ACDA’s stature and ef- 
fectiveness have greatly diminished 
over the past 6 years. 

Certainly since the end of the cold 
war, ACDA has been an agency in 
search of a mission to justify its exist- 
ence. ACDA is sort of a cold war dino- 
Saur on an evolutionary slide to extinc- 
tion. 
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Every report or recent study con- 
ducted on the continued existence of 
ACDA has concluded ACDA was never 
the dynamic, energetic, or critically 
important policy adviser to the Presi- 
dent and Secretary of State originally 
envisioned in 1961. Matter of fact, this 
agency has never played the critical 
mission, been the independent decisive 
information broker or the policy con- 
fidant to the President and key arms 
control decisionmakers in the execu- 
tive branch. 

Granted, the agency has had its mo- 
ments and played an important role in: 
the past 33 years—for example, the 
Non-Proliferation Act of 1968, negotia- 
tion of the 1972 ABM Treaty, and the 
Chemical and Biological Weapons Con- 
vention. But the fact remains that 
ACDA was an unwanted congressional 
appendage, affixed to the executive 
branch by legislative fiat. Con- 
sequently, the Agency has been treated 
like an unwanted stepchild for years. 

As Chairman PELL points out, the 
Agency was never to have the clout 
and authority we hoped for from the 
start. Even ACDA’s greatest accom- 
plishments were achieved under the 
watchful eyes and guiding hands of 
NSC’s Policy Planning Coordination 
Committee, the Department of De- 
fense, the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the De- 
partment of Energy, the CIA, the DIA, 
and a plethora of advisers, consultants, 
and academicians on the U.S. payroll. 
The fact is ACDA was always on the 
outside looking in on policy decisions. 

Even with АСПА, there was the Un 
Group.” This was an unofficial group of 
key ACDA analysts and specialist who 
provided unofficial guidance to the real 
policymakers because formal rec- 
ommendations from ACDA were so 
slow to emerge and were never listened 
to. 
For these and other reasons, the 
Clinton administration originally en- 
dorsed and supported the recommenda- 
tion contained in the Bush administra- 
tion study, State 2000,“ to abolish 
ACDA and fold its functions into the 
State Department and other related de- 
partments where appropriate. 

Before Secretary Designate Chris- 
topher had the benefit of congressional 
foresight, he was advocating and rec- 
ommending termination of ACDA, but 
he did an about face when he discov- 
ered in Executive hindsight that it was 
much easier to discuss the positive as- 
pects of ACDA from the vantage point 
as a confirmed Secretary of State. 

Whatever the reason for the adminis- 
tration’s reversal of direction, it was 
dramatic. I think the administration 
should thank Chairman PELL and other 
Senators for the administration’s new 
found cooperative insight. Everyone 
can quote their own study on this 
issue, but some of the original cost sav- 
ing estimates—State 2000 and GAO— 
were that a major reorganization could 
save almost half of the ACDA budget— 
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$25 million per year, ог опе quarter of 
a billion dollars in 10 years. That is a 
lot of money to spend on an agency in 
search of an identity. Every study I 
have seen has clearly stated that 
ACDA cannot continue under its exist- 
ing mandate—either reshape it or abol- 
ish it. One study said, contrary to a 
previous study, that “а new analysis 
.. suggests . an estimated cost 
saving in the near term may only be $3 
million.” CRS further stated: ‘‘Abolish- 
ing ACDA, therefore, is not likely to 
save money without а substantial 
RIF—reduction in force—or statutory 
enactment.” Even with shutdown 
costs—I call termination of an agency 
a substantial long-term RIF, saving 
millions of taxpayer funds. The same 
CRS study said, “the major current al- 
ternative to the State Department's 
proposal is to attempt to strengthen or 
revitalize ACDA. Most proposals for re- 
vitalizing ACDA do not cost money.” 
The last finding appealed to me. I of- 
fered an amendment in committee to 
reduce the ACDA budget by 8 percent, 
or $5 million, from $62.5 million to $57.5 
million in 1994. Based on acceptance of 
my amendment, I supported reporting 
out S. 1182, the ACDA authorization 
bill. I found this bill deficient in sev- 
eral respects. But quite frankly, I 
found the state Department's original 
proposal of folding ACDA and related 
functions into State similarly defi- 
cient. I have always thought the De- 
partment of Defense should have the 
final say in whether or not the pro- 
liferation or export of certain high 
technologies are detrimental to the na- 
tional security interests of the United 
States. Second, ACDA’s integration 
into State should be at the Undersecre- 
tary level and encompass the respon- 
sibilities of ACDA, parts of the Politi- 
cal and Military Bureau, the Office of 
Ambassador-at-Large for Proliferation, 
and other offices. This way the person 
responsible for nonproliferation would 
be on the inside of the policymaking 
process, and would carry a big stick to 
boot. But this is not where we are. I 
think we should watch this new organi- 
zation like a good bird dog hunts—with 
a keen nose and good eyes. I am not 
convinced that the organizational 
structure of ACDA has found the prop- 
er balance. ACDA currently has a fine 
Director, but I am concerned that 
ACDA’s success may depend more on 
the personal relationship of Mr. Holum 
and Secretary Christopher than on the 
so-called ‘revitalized and strength- 
ened” authorities in this bill. I feel we 
should wish Mr. Holum well but keep a 
close eye on the future of АСПА, 

I thank the Chair and I yield the 
floor. 

Mr. SIMON addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Illinois is recognized. Мг. 
SIMON. 

Mr. SIMON. Mr. President, I thank 
you. 
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Mr. President, I rise in support of the 
amendment. I am pleased to be a co- 
sponsor of it. I was not on the floor 
when it came up, but I heard Senator 
HELMS, my friend from North Carolina, 
Say at the end we have to keep a close 
eye. We have to do that on everything 
in Government. That includes particu- 
larly things that have such a vital part 
in the future, such as things that con- 
cern security. 

I was pleased to join Senator PELL in 
cosponsoring this to try to give ACDA, 
frankly, some new life. The Arms Con- 
trol and Disarmament Agency has been 
a weak sister. Let us face it. And with 
rare exception it just has not had any 
kind of muscle. The idea of the Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency was 
that here would be an entity that could 
come in, and whether it was a question 
of proliferation, whether it was a ques- 
tion of conventional arms, whatever it 
would be, there would be an entity that 
could question whether it makes sense 
to increase arms sales or grants to any 
area of the world or to any country. 

The difficulty in this area of arms 
sales and grants is that those who man- 
ufacture, understandably, are inter- 
ested in getting their products out 
wherever they can, and sometimes that 
is not in the interest either of the 
United States or of the country or 
countries involved. 

I would particularly like to commend 
Senator PELL, who has shown leader- 
ship in the area of education, and who 
has shown a sensitivity in this whole 
area of foreign relations. 

The Presiding Officer, the distin- 
guished Senator from Virginia, Senator 
ROBB, sits on the Foreign Relations 
Committee. There are probably a few 
occasions when I have voted differently 
from Senator PELL on the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee, but not 
very many. One of the reasons is that I 
find myself in general agreement with 
him, and the second is I trust his judg- 
ment. And when it is a marginal call, 


frankly, Senator PELL through the 
years has learned some practical 
things. 


One of the things he has learned is 
that we have to reinvigorate ACDA. He 
is one of those who helped to create 
this entity. I think his amendment is a 
step in the right direction. I am 
pleased to be here and to join in sup- 
porting it. 

I yield the floor, Mr. President. 

Mr. PELL addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island, Senator PELL. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I thank the 
Senator from Illinois for his very kind 
remarks. He is correct; I do take great 
interest in ACDA since it was in 1961 
when we made the decision to make it 
a statutory body and not set up by Ex- 
ecutive order. 

Mr. President, I ask that when we 
come to vote on this issue, we have a 
rollcall vote. I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there a 
sufficient second? 

There is a sufficient second . 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. PELL. I yield the floor. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, as the 
Chair well knows, this is an issue 
which we discussed at some length 
within the committee about where to 
go with ACDA. It is fair to say that it 
has disappointed a lot of people’s ex- 
pectations over the years for a lot of 
different reasons, not the least of 
which was during a certain period of 
time we had the administration that 
was not particularly concerned about 
arms control and consciously tried to 
move the agency off to the side. Other 
things have conspired to make it dif- 
ficult for the Agency to be able to per- 
form. 

I would like to congratulate the 
chairman of the Foreign Relations 
Committee, Senator PELL, because I 
think if there is any issue that he has 
identified with and which he has cared 
about throughout his years in the Sen- 
ate, it is the issue of proliferation. He 
has constantly shown leadership in the 
effort to try to guarantee not only that 
we have a strong ACDA, but that we 
have other initiatives in an effort to 
rein in the incredible increase in the 
proliferation of weapons, not just nu- 
clear proliferation, but the general 
weapons of warfare. 

As Senator PELL has served on the 
Arms Control Observer Group during 
those critical years of the cold war 
when that was particularly active, he 
has consistently pushed this issue. I 
know how hard he has worked to frame 
a new structure for ACDA and a new 
dynamic within which, hopefully, we 
can address the growing proliferation 
issues that we face, I might add the im- 
portant complex proliferation issues 
that we face in the wake of the changes 
with the demise of the Soviet Union. 

The question of control over both 
tactical and strategic weapons, the 
process of destruction, the questions of 
the defense arrangement, security ar- 
rangements with which we will address 
the new NATO, and the Partnership for 
Peace, all of these are very significant. 
And to have a revitalized ACDA in that 
context I think embodies a lot of our 
hopes, all of us, that we are going to 
have an agency and an entity that real- 
ly can frame these issues and assist the 
President in putting good choices in 
front of the Congress and the American 
people. 
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So I congratulate the chairman of 
the committee. I hope that this effort 
to revitalize ACDA will bear fruit. 

Mr. President, I do not think there is 
any further debate. 

Mr. HELMS. I believe he has the yeas 
and nays on the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further debate? 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the yeas and 
nays be vitiated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. KERRY. I do not believe there is 
further debate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further debate? If not, the question is 
on agreeing to the amendment of the 
Senator from Rhode Island, Mr. PELL. 

The amendment (No. 1250) was agreed 
to. 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PELL. I move to lay that motion 
on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. HELMS addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from North Carolina. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that it be in order 
to ask for the yeas and nays on amend- 
ment No. 1248. 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, if I could 
just reserve the right to object 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
quest is in order at this time. 

The pending business of the Senate 
at this point is amendment No. 1248 of- 
fered by the Senator from North Caro- 
lina. 

Mr. HELMS. I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there a 
sufficient second? 

There is a sufficient second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. HELMS. I thank the chair. 

I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. KERRY. Madam President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mrs. 
BOXER). Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

Mr. KERRY. Madam President, І ask 
unanimous consent that the pending 
amendment of the Senator from North 
Carolina be temporarily set aside. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1251 AND AMENDMENT NO. 1252, 
EN BLOC 

Mr. KERRY. Madam President, I 
send two amendments to the desk on 
behalf of Senator GLENN and ask for 
their immediate consideration, en bloc. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
KERRY], on behalf of Mr. GLENN, proposes 
amendments numbered 1251 and 1252, en bloc. 

Mr. KERRY. Madam President, I ask 
unanimous consent that reading of the 
amendments be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendments are as follows: 

AMENDMENT NO, 1251 
(Purpose: To eliminate the provisions relat- 
ing to an Inspector General of the Depart- 
ment of State and the Foreign Service, and 
for other purposes) 

On pages 2 and 3 strike out the items relat- 
ing to sections 136 through 140 and insert in 
lieu thereof the following: 

Sec. 136. Refugee affairs. 

Sec. 187. Office of foreign missions. 

Sec. 138. Women’s human rights protection. 
Sec. 139. Repeals. 

On page 41, beginning on line 5, strike out 
all through line 3 on page 42. 

On page 42. line 4, strike out “БЕС. 137.” 
insert in lieu thereof “БЕС. 136.” 

On page 43, line 22, strike out SEC. 138. 
insert іп lien thereof SEC. 137.“ 

On page 46, line 7, strike out “БЕС. 139.” 
insert in lieu thereof “БЕС. 138. 

On page 46, line 20, strike out “БЕС. 140.” 
insert in lieu thereof “БЕС. 139.” 


AMENDMENT NO. 1252 

At the appropriate place in the bill, add 
the following new section: 

SENSE OF THE SENATE.—It is the Sense of 
the Senate that— 

(a) There is a growing concern among some 
of the Members of this body that the unlim- 
ited terms of Office of Inspectors General in 
federal agencies may be undesirable, there- 
fore, 

(b) The issue of amending the Inspector 
General Act to establish term limits for In- 
spectors General should be examined and 
considered as soon as possible by the appro- 
priate committees of jurisdiction. 

Mr. KERRY. Madam President, in 
the current section 136 of the bill that 
the committee has submitted, there is 
a 6-year term limit in the position of 
the State Department inspectors gen- 
eral. This amendment was adopted as 
part of the en bloc package within the 
full committee markup, and it was of- 
fered by Senator HELMS because of con- 
cern over the inspector general’s per- 
formance, and that concern was shared 
particularly by Senator DoDD and by 
other Senators on the committee. 

After the bill was reported, Senator 
GLENN, as chairman of the Govern- 
mental Affairs Committee, contacted 
us and expressed some concern about 
the jurisdictional issue of the Govern- 
mental Affairs Committee and this 
particular amendment. 

I might say to the Chair and to my 
colleagues that the Foreign Relations 
Committee clearly has jurisdiction 
over the State Department’s inspector 
general, and that is established in the 
Foreign Service Act of 1980. The com- 
mittee simultaneously recognizes the 
Governmental Affairs Committee’s in- 
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terest in and jurisdiction over the 
question of inspectors general within 
certain agencies and departments of 
the Government. Therefore, we have 
worked out a compromise, which these 
two amendments represent. 

The first amendment strikes section 
136, dealing with the term of the in- 
spector general’s service, and the sec- 
ond amendment adds a new section at 
the appropriate place in the bill which 
expresses the sense of the Senate re- 
garding unlimited terms for inspectors 
general. 

We adopted this section because, 
frankly, a number of Members on the 
committee were very concerned about 
this sort of open-ended potential for 
service, a kind of life tenure, if you 
will, without, in our feelings, sufficient 
performance to merit that or oversight 
capacity. 

So, Senator GLENN has now assured 
the committee that he is going to ad- 
dress this question of term limits for 
inspectors general in upcoming hear- 
ings with possible amendments to the 
Inspector General Act. And he has indi- 
cated his personal support for the 
sense-of-the-Senate language which 
urges the examination of the term 
limit question by the appropriate com- 
mittee as early as possible. 

So in light of this, the committee is 
prepared, and has agreed, I think, to 
delete the section 136 language and add 
the sense-of-the-Senate language. 

I urge adoption of these amendments, 
en bloc. 

Mr. HELMS. Madam President, I con- 
fess that it is with hesitation and res- 
ervation, but with full respect of the 
Senator from Massachusetts, that I 
support the amendment of Senator 
KERRY. 

I should make it a matter of record 
that I have not been in agreement with 
the thrust of this amendment. The 
Senator’s amendment, for reasons he 
has explained, deletes the current pro- 
vision to establish a 6-year term limit 
on inspectors general and replace it 
with a watered-down, sense-of-the-Sen- 
ate language, noting that some of us 
are concerned about the unlimited 
terms of some executive branch inspec- 
tors general. 

As the Senator has explained—and he 
did so very clearly—there was a debate 
over the turf aspect of this question. I 
have all the respect in the world for 
Senator GLENN. I have, on occasion, 
stood up for my committee's turf. 

So we agreed to let this issue rest 
until the Senate debates the Inspector 
General Act of 1980 later this year. 

As my friend from Massachusetts has 
indicated, the original provision was 
bipartisan and cooperative, in terms of 
an effort on the part of the members of 
the committee, demonstrated by the 
fact that this provision was included in 
an en bloc package of amendments 
prior to the committee markup of a 
bill. 
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It may sound complicated, but it 
really is not. I contend to this moment 
that the Foreign Relations Committee 
has had and will continue to have juris- 
diction over the inspector general for 
the State Department. It was our com- 
mittee that created the position in the 
Foreign Service Act of 1980. No ques- 
tion about that. It is our committee, 
the Foreign Relations Committee, that 
receives the IG reports. We are the 
Senators who know whether or not the 
inspector general is performing up to 
par. 

Therefore, on the jurisdictional issue, 
with all due respect, I must beg to dif- 
fer with my colleagues who want to 
claim the jurisdiction for their com- 
mittees. Since the current inspector 
general announced his retirement a few 
weeks ago, the original language of 
section 136 loses just a bit of its ur- 
gency. However, I do hope that later 
this year the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
GLENN] will take up the issue of term 
limits for inspectors general. 

I commend my colleague from Massa- 
chusetts for his amendment, and I sup- 
port it fully at this point. I regret that 
he had to offer, or felt obliged to offer, 
a watered down version. But we can get 
to that later and take care of it. 

I thank the Chair, and I yield the 
floor. 

Mr. KERRY addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. KERRY. Madam President, let 
me say I could not agree with my col- 
league more. He understands the situa- 
tion. I understand the situation. We 
are bowing to the necessities of juris- 
diction, and we respect that. We would 
probably—not probably; we would ask 
the same thing. 

But I think both the Senator and I do 
not want, and others concerned with it 
do not want, a lot of time elapsing, or 
this to become somehow a permissive- 
ness for this egregious situation to not 
somehow be addressed. I certainly com- 
mit to the Senator that we will join to- 
gether in guaranteeing that that is not 
the situation. 

I do not believe there is any further 
debate, Madam President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
is no further debate, the question is on 
agreeing to the amendments, en bloc. 

The amendments (Nos. 1251 and 1252), 
en bloc, were agreed to. 

Mr. HELMS. Madam President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which 
the amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. KERRY. I move to lay that mo- 
tion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. KERRY. Madam President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ab- 
sence of a quorum has been noted. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 
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Mr. PRESSLER. Madam President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. PRESSLER. Madam President, I 
rise to say that on this State Depart- 
ment authorization bill, I shall be ac- 
tive in supporting amendments that 
would push toward reform of the Unit- 
ed Nations. I believe the Secretary 
General should appoint an Inspector 
General at the United Nations. It has 
seemed very strange to me that after 
many years of audits that have consist- 
ently reported mismanagement and 
corruption within the U.N.’s bureauc- 
racy, very little has been done to clean 
it up from a management point of view. 
I know that management is one of the 
dullest of subjects. I happen to believe, 
for example, that Congress should hold 
a whole session of oversight hearings 
rather than legislating new agencies 
and legislating new programs. I think 
we should make the Government that 
is already established work to our ad- 
vantage. 

Within our various Departments, we 
have an inspector general who roots 
out corruption and finds if funds are 
being misused. The American бах- 
payers pay nearly 35 percent, if you add 
it all up, of the expenses of the United 
Nations. Indeed, I am for our being in 
the United Nations. I have always been 
pro-United Nations. I think the United 
Nations has a role to play, but that 
role is crippled when we cannot deliver 
supplies, when we cannot deliver food 
without it being stolen and resold in 
the streets the next morning. Various 
regional headquarters of the United 
Nations receive medical materials, we 
are subsequently told they were stolen 
out of the warehouses and the next day 
they are for sale on the black market. 

There have been a variety of United 
Nations internal audits that have pin- 
pointed individuals and offices that 
have engaged in thievery and corrup- 
tion, not to mention just bad manage- 
ment. The time has come for the Amer- 
ican taxpayers to be assured that the 
United Nations is interested in reform 
and good management. It has long been 
my feeling that the State Department 
has been too soft in terms of pushing 
for reform at the United Nations. The 
U.S. delegation to the United Nations 
under both Republican and Democratic 
Presidents thinks of itself, basically, as 
a diplomatic mission and does not em- 
phasize management reform. We did 
get Dick Thornburgh appointed to be 
the number two manager within the 
United Nations, but he was fired after 
а year and the report he wrote was 
shredded. No copies are available. 
Thornburgh, the former Governor of 
Pennsylvania, has spoken on this sub- 
ject a good deal. So we have a situation 
in which our taxpayers are asking us 
what is going on? 

One of the amendments that I shall 
offer would require that an Inspector 
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General be appointed or our contribu- 
tions will decrease. I know that I have 
worked closely with Senator DOLE, the 
Republican leader, on a package of 
amendments for reform at the United 
Nations I think most Americans sup- 
port our involvement in the United Na- 
tions. We hope the United Nations can 
carry out missions of peace and deliv- 
ery of food and medicine throughout 
the world. We hope the United Nations 
can be an instrument for peace, but we 
think it will be a better United Nations 
if there are management reforms. 

Madam President, I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. KERRY. Madam President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. KERRY. Madam President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be a pe- 
riod for morning business, with Sen- 
ators permitted to speak therein for up 
to 10 minutes each. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


RANGELAND REFORM 


Mr. WALLOP. Mr. President, I re- 
ceived these letters during the debate 
on the rangeland reform measures in 
the 1994 Interior Appropriations bill. 
When they were submitted to the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD as part of the de- 
bate, they were not printed in their 
complete form. I would like to resub- 
mit them now, so they can be appre- 
ciated in their entirety. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


БОМ LAND AND CATTLE CO., 
HUB AND SPOKE RANCH Co., 
Rawlins, WY, October 20, 1993. 

OPEN LETTER TO SECRETARY BABBITT AND 
JIM ВАСА: As ranchers, our backs are to the 
wall and our lives are passing before our 
eyes. Our destiny seems to rest on Malcolm 
Wallop and his ability to avoid cloture and 
filibuster the appropriations bill that con- 
tains the death sentence for the Western 
livestock industry as we know it. 

A segment of people in this country want 
an end to livestock grazing on Federal lands. 
That is a given. Right now those people have 
the upper hand. 

The stated goal of the Clinton administra- 
tion in proposing “rangeland reform 94“ is 
to alleviate the poor“ condition of the 
Western range. Let's take them at their 
word and assume they really want to im- 
prove rangeland conditions. 

Each range is different. Each allotment is 
unique. Each should be studied by range con- 
servationists in complete cooperation with 
the rancher involved. The type of soil, topog- 
raphy, vegetation, precipitation and climate, 
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including micro-climates, wind direction, 
etc. must be considered. There are many 
things that can be done that are productive, 
at least as long as it rains. 

As an example, Dr. Alan Savery has had 
great success with his holistic resource man- 
agement techniques. Intensive grazing, when 
thoroughly understood and done properly 
can produce astounding results. Let’s use it 
on Federal land. 

The rating system used by BLM, at least in 
this area, is very inadequate. While I under- 
stand the system is being changed, or is 
going to be, it has resulted in very mislead- 
ing ratings in many areas. Many species, 
even though native, are not listed in the 
technical guide, so their presence gives no 
rating. Other species, many highly desirable, 
give negative ratings because they are not 
considered native“ to this particular area. 
Whether they are or not, is not always posi- 
tively known. 

The percentage of species allowed in each 
type of soil seems to be set in stone. Over 
30% sagebrush in sandy soil will produce a 
poor rating even though old pioneer journals 
recount how the brush was so tall and thick 
150 years ago as to almost stop their wagons 
from proceeding. And these are the areas 
that are critical winter habitat for antelope. 

Areas with an abundance and wide variety 
of woody species are given lower ratings, yet 
are excellent deer habitat. Too many willows 
with little diversity along a stream produces 
а poor rating, yet is great for moose. The de- 
sirability of habitat for wildlife is not con- 
sidered in this rating system. 

If the range is to be rated strictly on bio- 
diversity and forage for cattle and sheep, 
let's reseed it to what is desired. We know it 
can be done with great success, as long as we 
get moisture. 

О.К. Let's be realistic. Those two options 
probably won’t happen. Not right away. 

We know the powers that want us off the 
Federal land. A June 23 memo from assist- 
ants Kevin Sweeney and Lucia Wyman to 
Secretary of the Interior Babbitt, Jim Baca 
and Tom Collier stated, Our own statistics 
can be used to show the range is in better 
shape than at any point in this century. 
With that in mind, we must make deliberate 
and public attempts to prove how bad the 
conditions аге in many riparian areas.“ In 
other words, Our arguments are lies so we 
must really push them." 

So if they want us off Federal land I have 
three suggestions. Ranchers should be given 
a choice: 

1. Buy us out. Just the ranch, not the cat- 
tle. That includes paying for our private 
land, our improvements on Federal land and 
the grazing permits that we bought and paid 
hard money for before we ever got to the 
grazing fee, and on which we have been 
taxed. Get a fair appraisal of pre-Mike Synar 
prices and buy us out. 

A few years ago there was a dairy buy-out. 
The Government bought quite a few dairy 
herds. Enough to wreck the cattle market 
for a while. Vermont Senator Jim Jeffords 
said he wanted his dairy farmers to be able 
to “retire with dignity.” We would like to do 
the same rather than start over in our gold- 
en years." 

2. Instead of buying us out, buy a private 
land ranch—probably in another state—of 
equivalent value and trade us. We'll just 
move our cows. 

3. Swap private and Federal land in the 
checkerboard areas so ranchers there could 
get off the Federal land and block up the pri- 
vate land. This would provide pastures with 
strictly private holdings and large blocks of 
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Federal and with no private land inter- 
mingled. Of course, it would provide the 
rancher with just half of the pasture he had 
before. He would have to be compensated for 
his grazing permits and improvements, at 
the very least. 

4. Small Federal land parcels surrounded 
by private lands should be sold at a nominal 
cost to the owners of the surrounding lands. 
These small pieces are always bare, rocky 
hills or an equivalent. That is why no one 
took title to them. 

Last, but probably most important, let's 
use real science instead of psuedo-science 
where the procedures are tailored to fit the 
desired outcome. 

BOULDER, WY, October 20, 1993. 
Senator MALCOLM WALLOP, 
Russell Senate Office Building, 
Washington, DC. 

DEAR SENATOR WALLOP: Hello, my name is 
Suzy Michnevich. I am one of three working 
partners on our cattle ranch in Sublette 
County, Wyoming. We own 3,083 deeded 
acres. We also hold one state school section 
and a 583 AUM Forest Service lease most of 
which is on the Bridger Wilderness and 1,043 
AUMs of Bureau of Land Management leases 
located in two tracts, one 14 miles southwest 
of and the other two miles northeast of our 
deeded land. We have approximately 1,000 
cattle, 20 horses, several herds of antelope, 
deer, elk, and a few moose, many birds, rab- 
bits, rodents, trout, and three families in- 
cluding six children for which we feel respon- 
sible. 

My great-grandfather took excellent care 
of his and the government’s land by being in- 
strumental in the formation of the New Fork 
East Fork Grazing Association in 1902. 
Today, we are still members of this associa- 
tion which is committed to the conservation 
of our resources. So much so that in 1992 our 
association was nominated by the U.S. For- 
est Service for a stewardship award. My fam- 
ily is involved in agriculture for the long 
haul. For as long as we can afford to raise 
cattle, we will do so. We raise our children 
beside us feeding cattle, moving cattle, irri- 
gating, fixing fences, and putting up hay. 

My son spent his first two years with me in 
a backpack or in a truck or tractor, not in 
daycare. He is taught our work ethic and our 
morals from before sunup to after sundown. 
He is not raised by someone else. Now as a 
kindergartner, he reflects this by going to 
school and enjoying his classmates and tak- 
ing his classwork seriously. He is one con- 
fident little boy. 

My husband is a carpenter and works away 
from the ranch as does my sister-in-law. We 
could not make ends meet were it not for 
their outside jobs. Both of them help on the 
ranch when they can. 

Our deeded ranch land along with the state 
and federal leases has a greater carrying ca- 
pacity than we now utilize so we are in the 
painful process of rebuilding. Each partner 
receives $800 per month. we are working to- 
ward increasing this salary in the near fu- 
ture. Along with the outside jobs mentioned, 
our families live on this amount of money 
without welfare, free school lunches, or free 
health care. Our lives are rich in other re- 
wards besides money. We do, however, have a 
breaking point. 

Ranching in northwestern Wyoming is dif- 
ficult at best. Profit margins are very thin. 
Every day we wage war with weather we can- 
not change and disease. We have made enor- 
mous strides with animal health, but if our 
neighbors do not take the same precautions 
we do, then our animals’ health can be in 
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jeopardy. We have to count on our ranching 
neighbors to do the right thing not only for 
themselves personally but for us also. 

In our community they do for the most 
part. We work together even though we all 
have differences of opinion concerning 
ranching practices, i.e. different types of 
haying operations, horses vs. mechanization, 
fertilizer usage, and how much water is used 
to irrigate a particular piece of ground. We 
do, however, all agree on the following 
points: 

1. We are opposed to overgrazing and try to 
improve our resource which is grass. We have 
been excellent stewards of the land. 

2. Families are the mainstay of the ranch- 
ing industry. Our children need to know they 
can continue to make a decent living in agri- 
culture. 

3. We all enjoy wildlife and enjoy providing 
habitat for them, however, if cost and regu- 
lations cause us to abandon leases, the wild- 
life and hunters who chase them will no 
longer be welcome visitors. 

My family is among fourth-generation 
ranchers in the East Fork valley, but we see 
changes occurring. A few of our neighbors 
have had financial problems and decided to 
sell out. Our new neighbors, not having the 
experience of four generations, have made 
stewardship errors that make our peers in 
the community cringe. Some have decided 
not to raise cattle, allowing the land to go 
fallow. Some have decided to keep cattle but 
do not realize the work, feed, and care nec- 
essary to raise cattle at an elevation of 7,200 
feet. It takes years for them to learn to shift 
priorities from their own personal comfort to 
their animals’ care. Newcomers do not allow 
fishing or hunting on their properties even 
to those visitors polite enough to ask per- 
mission. I have noticed that the cowboy 
mystique wears off within a few years after 
purchase and for-sale signs go up. To whom 
will these places be sold? The serious live- 
stock raisers cannot afford to pay land prices 
that have been inflated by sale after sale. Is 
this valley doomed to become an unproduc- 
tive vacation spot for the wealthy who put 
their own personal interests first? Each year 
our land taxes increase because of inflated 
land values caused by our new neighbors’ 
ability to buy land that cannot pay for itself 
through production. Due to these contin- 
ually inflating prices, the land must be sold 
again and again at an ever higher price even- 
tually to someone who will subdivide or to 
someone who is just a part-time resident and 
who does not feel the need to become a re- 
sponsible member of the community. 

If a substantial grazing-fee increase is 
voted into law, it will be one more nail in 
the ranching industry’s coffin. If petty regu- 
lations designed to assist in the demise of 
ranchers using and paying for federal lands 
are also voted in, then each one of those will 
be yet another nail in that same coffin. This 
community and our local town of Pinedale 
has a stable economy augmented by agri- 
culture. If agriculture is removed so will a 
year-around economic stabilizer. 

Ranching provides not only a safe, eco- 
nomical food source but also responsible 
community members and a recreational re- 
source to those who respect us and our land. 
I feel a large grazing-fee increase and in- 
creased regulations are the government's so- 
lution to rid themselves of users of federal 
lands. When the cattle go, the grass will go 
also. The ability to graze on Federal lands 
has allowed us to improve this resource. Pri- 
vate grazing leases are virtually unavailable 
and should be put on the endangered species 
list. 
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Honorable Senators, please try to under- 
stand western ranching practices before you 
vote for something that could devastate an 
entire industry in the western states. Before 
you decide and vote, I invite you to come see 
our ranch and stay with my family. Come 
see and understand our industry firsthand. I 
invite any of you to come any time. My ad- 
dress is 88 Scab Creek Road, Boulder, Wyo- 
ming. We can all survive and prosper to- 
gether. Thank you. 

Sincerely, 
Suzy MICHNEVICH. 
OCTOBER 19, 1993. 

DEAR SENATOR WALLOP: This last gasp let- 
ter is written on behalf of ourselves and es- 
pecially our relatives and neighbors who 
have a longer heritage of sheep and cattle 
ranching on the west side of the Big Hurn 
mountains, Several participated in the Boze- 
man, MT hearing held by Secretary Babbitt 
and responded in writing as he requested, 
ae again in response to “Rangeland Reform 

None of us are against a fair increase in 
grazing fees and all want to continue to im- 
prove rangeland conditions. We sincerely be- 
lieved in July that the current Administra- 
tion would sort out fact from rhetoric, as 
Secretary Babbitt repeatedly stated. The 
facts would speak for themselves, and we as- 
sumed he would work with the western 
states, governors, local communities and 
others through the hearing process. 

It is now obvious we were wrong. The Ad- 
ministration has become increasingly arro- 
gant and clearly intends to increase fees by 
125% and implement new regulations de- 
signed to force many small business ranchers 
into liquidation. Mr. Babbitt concealed his 
true agenda while in the West. He obviously 
planned all along to drastically reduce live- 
stock grazing on public lands as part of the 
political payback commitments to the new 
big business environmental groups, Many of 
us were naive to believe the Interior Depart- 
ment appointees would do what is right for 
our country, and that jobs would be consid- 
ered somewhat important. 

Unless you and your fellow senators are 
successful in achieving a commonsense com- 
promise that establishes a fair fee system 
and responsible regulation changes through 
the EIS process, you can be assured that up 
to one-third of western federal land livestock 
producers will be out of business in 3 years. 
Up to 50,000 jobs will be lost only to be ex- 
ported. Imports of boxed beef will increase 
by over 300 million pounds per year with an 
equivalent annual increase in the deficit. So- 
cial impact and welfare payment increases of 
another $400 million per year are the last 
thing our country needs at this time. All for 
what—a $30 million maximum increase in 
annual fees and questionable environmental 
improvement. If this keeps up, our economy 
will collapse. 

JIM AND VIRGINIA FOREMAN. 


— — 


STATEMENTS ОЕ REPRESENTA- 
TIVE SKELTON, SECRETARY OF 
THE ARMY WEST, AND CHIEF OF 
STAFF SULLIVAN 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr, President, I 
want to take this opportunity to wel- 
come back my colleagues and to wish 
everyone a healthy and rewarding new 
year. This will be a challenging ses- 
sion; however, I am optimistic that it 
will be a productive one which will 
achieve historic legislation on crime 
and health care. 
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Mr. President, it should be no sur- 
prise to any of us that despite the ab- 
sence of the Congress, life in the Na- 
tion’s Capitol continues. During the 
past 2 months, I had the opportunity to 
participate in two ceremonies during 
which I was privileged to hear several 
noteworthy speeches. I want to share 
three of those statements with the 
Senate and ask that they be included 
in the RECORD immediately following 
this statement. 

The first statement is by our distin- 
guished House colleague, the Honorable 
IKE SKELTON. Representative SKELTON 
spoke at the 357th birthday celebration 
of the National Guard. His statement is 
notable not only for its praise of the 
National Guard, but also for its vision- 
ary view on the future of NATO. 

The second statement is by the Hon- 
orable Togo West, the Secretary of the 
Army, at his welcoming ceremony at 
Fort Meyer, VA. Secretary West sim- 
ply and eloquently outlined his goals 
to provide our Nation the best trained 
and ready Army in its history. 

Finally, I submit Gen. Gordon Sulli- 
van's statement welcoming Secretary 
West. As the Army’s senior military of- 
ficer, General Sullivan graciously 
spoke on behalf of the Army’s over 1 
million men and women and their fam- 
ilies in tribute to Secretary West. 

Mr. President, I hope my colleagues 
will take a moment to become familiar 
with these statements. Each of these 
men will have a prominent role as we 
deal with the Nation’s problems during 
the coming months. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

THE 357TH BIRTHDAY OF THE NATIONAL 
GUARD—AN ADDRESS BY CONGRESSMAN IKE 
SKELTON 

I, INTRODUCTION 

It is a pleasure to be with you today on 
this 357th anniversary of the National Guard. 
Let me thank Major General Rees for the 
honor he has done me by his kind invitation 
to address this group today. It is also a 
pleasure to see Major General Killey and 
General * * * 

Allow me to also say how much of a pleas- 
ure it is to see a very special friend of mine 
and of the National Guard—The Honorable 
Deborah Lee, Assistant Secretary of Defense 
for Reserve Affairs. Debbie is doing a very 
good job in the Pentagon and to make the 
total force better than ever. Her efforts are 
already beginning to bear fruit as the agree- 
ment announced this past Friday on restruc- 
turing the Army Guard and Reserve. I have 
not seen the details yet, so I will reserve 
judgment on the agreement. But anytime 
you can get the active Army, the National 
Guard and the Army Reserve singing from 
the same sheet of music that has to be 
counted as positive. 

My favorite Assistant Secretary earlier 
this year gave a speech in which she said 
“The total force is no longer a concept but a 
reality. I believe she is right. I hope last 
week's agreement means we will no longer 
have an us vs, them attitude between active 
and reserve component forces. Active, Guard, 
and Reserve partisans must work together to 
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help put a brake to the free fall in defense 
spending. That will be a very difficult task 
in today’s budget climate. Past differences 
cannot be allowed to continue among the 
various components, All of us who want a 
strong national defense, a capable military— 
active and reserve—need to work together. I 
hope last week’s agreement will help us to- 
ward that goal. 
Debbie, keep up the good work. 
П. ANNIVERSARIES 
357th Birthday of National Guard 


Today, we celebrate the 357th birthday of 
the National Guard. By my arithmetic that 
means that the year of the birth of the Na- 
tional Guard was 1636, more than a century 
before this Nation declared its independence 
from Great Britain. 

Despite the break that eventually took 
place between the American colonies and 
Great Britain, the Guard still retains a num- 
ber of the customs that came from both the 
English and the colgnial American militia 
traditions. 

England’s geographic position as an island 
separated from the European continent guar- 
anteed its security from invasion. The need 
that other continental countries felt to 
maintain large standing armies was largely 
absent in England. It was able to man its ar- 
mies with contingents raised locally and 
commanded by the local nobility. Equally 
important, such units were called to service 
on a temporary basis to respond to an imme- 
diate crisis. For example, at Tilbury in 1585, 
Elizabeth I reviewed such a militia brought 
together to resist an invasion of England 
threatened by the approach of the Spanish 
armada. 

Those hardy souls who made the voyage 
across the Atlantic in the early seventeenth 
century took with them the traditions of the 
mother country including the militia sys- 
tem. The first colonists were few in number, 
ignorant of the new land to which they had 
come, and highly vulnerable to attack from 
native inhabitants. The militia concept, ac- 
tively implemented and rigidly enforced in 
the first decades of colonization after 1607, 
helped ensure the survival of the tiny Eng- 
lish communities from some of the most sav- 
age Indian wars in American history. The 
American colonial militias relied on local re- 
cruiting, short period of active duty іп re- 
sponse to immediate threats, and territorial 
restrictions on service. The essential fea- 
tures of that early period are still part of the 
Guard today. 

75th Anniversary of World War I 


This year is also the 75th anniversary of 
the end of World War I, long known as the 
Great War. Last month I gave a speech in 
Missvuuri in which I recalled the great con- 
tributions of Missourians who distinguished 
themselves throughout our Nation's history. 
One of those Missourians was Harry S Tru- 
man. As those in this audience know, Harry 
Truman served in the National Guard in that 
conflict. 

As a boy he had decided that he wanted to 
be a military man, although he was afraid of 
a gun and would rather run than fight. He 
had originally enlisted in the Guard on June 
14, 1905, Flag Day, at the age of 21. Twelve 
years later, he was still in the Guard. 
Though he was beyond the draft age, was op- 
erating a 600 acre farm, and had an oil lease 
on 320 acres of land, he left all this to join 
the artillery. He was motivated by a spirit of 
deep patriotism. 

He sailed to France aboard the USS George 
Washington, on Good Friday 1918. After a 
voyage of 12 to 13 days, he arrived in Brest. 
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Soon after his arrival, his regiment, the 
129th Field Artillery embarked upon a 6 
week training course. Promoted to Captain, 
he commanded Battery D, and took it into 
action in August, participating in the Meuse- 
Argonne offensive until October 3. He saw 
further action in the Verdun sector from Oc- 
tober 16 to November 7 and yet again in the 
Meuse-Argonne from November 7 until No- 
vember 11 when the Armistice went into ef- 
fect, 

He returned from France in April 1919 and 
left service in May. Yet the following year, 
he accepted appointment as a Major of Field 
Artillery in the Officer's Reserve Corps. Не 
attained the rank of Colonel, commanding a 
field artillery regiment in July 1932. He at- 
tended summer military camp every year 
but one from 1923 to 1933. 

Years later he said I've always been sorry 
I did not get a university education in the 
regular way, But I got it in the army the 
hard way—and it stuck.” 

Ш. FUTURE OF NATO 

As we celebrate the birthday of the Na- 
tional Guard and recall Harry Truman's role 
as a member of the Guard in World War I, it 
is also appropriate to take some of those les- 
sons of history and apply them today. 

After Harry Truman and his fellow veter- 
ans came home after World War I, the United 
States entered a period of isolationism. We 
resisted involvement in the affairs of the 
world, and did so at our own expense. 

After the defeat of the axis powers in 1945, 
the specter of Soviet communism threatened 
a prostrate Western Europe. At the time, the 
United States was the only Democratic 
country with the military and economic re- 
sources able to thwart the aims of the Soviet 
Union in Western Europe. Through the pol- 
icy of containment the United States vigor- 
ously resisted this new threat. The Truman 
doctrine, which provided military and eco- 
nomic aid to Greece and Turkey in 1947, was 
soon followed by the Marshall Plan, which 
provided economic relief to the rest of Eu- 
rope. The signing of the NATO agreement in 
1949 committed the military power of the 
United States to the defense of Western Eu- 
rope. 

The generation that had come to power in 
the 1940s was determined not to repeat the 
mistakes of the 1920s and 1930s: Isolationism 
did not guarantee peace; appeasement only 
encouraged dictators. As the Soviets sought 
to gain elsewhere what they were unable to 
achieve in Western Europe, this high stakes 
contest between the two superpowers spread 
to virtually every region of the world—from 
Europe to Asia, the Middle East, Africa, and 
Latin America. 

The cost was considerable, close to 100,000 
American lives in two Asian wars. However, 
I believe that we can take a certain measure 
of pride in our accomplishments. Like Atlas, 
we shouldered our burdens well. Areas of the 
world that were completely devastated were 
soon on the way to economic recovery due to 
a combination of American generosity and 
self-interest. Western Europe is strong, vig- 
orous, and prosperous, as is that island na- 
tion on the other side of the globe, Japan. 
Europe and Japan prospered as a result of 
the far-reaching economic, diplomatic, and 
military policies adopted by the Truman ad- 
ministration and supported by every Amer- 
ican administration thereafter. 

Elsewhere in East Asia, a credible argu- 
ment can be made that the sacrifices made 
by the United States in. Vietnam were not in 
vain. True, despite our considerable efforts, 
Indochina fell—Vietnam, Cambodia, and 
Laos. And yet, I believe that the period of 
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our involvement in Vietnam bought time for 
the other countries of southeast Asia. If 
some of the dominoes fell, not all of them 
did. Thailand, Malaysia, Singapore, and In- 
donesia had time to develop and strengthen 
themselves politically and economically. As 
members of the Association of Southeast 
Asian Nations [ASEAN] their average eco- 
nomic rate of growth in the decade after 1975 
was 7 percent in real terms, twice the global 
average. Today East Asia has replaced West- 
ern Europe as America’s leading overseas 
trading partner. Very few would have pre- 
dicted such a development in 1965. 

Today, there is a great debate concerning 
the future of NATO. It succeeded in its origi- 
па! purpose—defending Western Europe 
against the Soviet threat. That threat dis- 
appeared 2 years ago. 

This coming January President Clinton 
and the political leaders of other NATO 
countries will meet in Brussels to decide the 
future of history’s most successful alliance. 

A key issue that will be discussed is 
NATO’s enlargement. Poland, Hungary, the 
Czech Republic, and Slovakia are actively 
seeking membership in NATO. They are 
properly concerned about developments in 
Russia, especially the Russian military's 
new doctrine that seeks to re-establish Rus- 
sian control over the former Soviet Union. 

The recent meetings over the past 2 weeks 
by NATO foreign and defense officials have 
led to the endorsement of the policy known 
as Partnership for Peace. It is an effort to 
give hope to those Central European coun- 
tries wanting to become NATO members 
without offending Russian leaders, especially 
in the military establishment, who are sus- 
picious of an expansionist western military 
alliance. No countries are named no time- 
tables offered for those wanting to join 
NATO. But the door is left opened. 

Having studied the matter at some length, 
I believe that the Partnership for Peace Pro- 
gram is a good start but it must be part of 
a broader effort. 

First, explicit criteria for membership 
should be listed: a stable functioning democ- 
racy, protection of minority rights, civilian 
control of the military, open and detailed de- 
fense budgets. 

Second, I believe the inclusion of Hungary, 
Poland, the Czech Republic, and Slovakia in 
NATO would actually increase stability in 
Eastern Europe. Much the way the Soviet 
Union acceded to unified Germany becoming 
part of NATO, I believe Russia could be con- 
vinced that the inclusion of the four Central 
European countries in NATO would be in its 
interest also. 

Third, various NATO committees should be 
employed to increase contacts among the 
countries now in NATO, those in Central Eu- 
rope wanting to join, and those in the Soviet 
successor states, namely committees dealing 
with economics, scientific affairs, environ- 
mental issues, airspace coordination, and 
civil emergency planning. 

IV. CONCLUSION 


Some may wonder how we convince an 
American public that NATO remains impor- 
tant even after the cold war has ended. 
Twice this century we became involved in 
European wars despite our intentions to stay 
out. During the period of time that we have 
been a European power, with troops sta- 
tioned in Europe, Europe has experienced its 
longest period of peace since Roman times. I 
believe Americans can be convinced that it 
is in our strategic interest to remain in Eu- 
rope, to remain in NATO. 

The American National Guard, being part 
of the total force, should be just as inter- 
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ested in the NATO process as its active duty 
counterparts. Peace—just as conflict—af- 
fects all who wear the uniform. So let’s fol- 
low the work and developments in progress. 
If it is successful, and peace in Europe con- 
tinues, the Harry Trumans of Tomorrow will 
not have to bear the burden of freedom and 
security in another European conflict. 

Again, congratulations on the anniversary 
of America’s National Guard. It has been and 
will long remain a steady rock of our Na- 
tion's freedom. 

REMARKS OF THE HONORABLE TOGO D. WEST, 
JR.—WELCOMING CEREMONY 

Thank you, General Sullivan, for those ex- 
tremely gracious comments and for your 
warm introduction. A special thanks as well 
to the members of the Old Guard and the 
Army Band who have participated here. The 
men and women of America’s Army around 
the world are certainly well represented by 
you here today, and we in the West family 
are especially appreciative of your efforts, as 
well as the efforts of the entire Army com- 
munity in making us feel welcome and at 
home. We are proud to return to the Army 
and to join its leadership team, and we look 
forward to our association with you. 

Deputy Secretary Perry, General 
Shalikashvili, General Sullivan, Admiral 
Kelso, General Colin Powell, Senator Thur- 
mond, distinguished Members of the House of 
Representatives, Mayor Kelly, distinguished 
guests, members and friends of the United 
States Army, ladies and gentlemen all, I am 
pleased to join you on this day and at this 
time. A number of people have had a hand in 
making this day possible and I owe thanks to 
them all. 

First, of course, I deeply appreciate the 
President's nomination and, upon confirma- 
tion, appointment of me to lead our Army. I 
am gratified by the recommendation in my 
behalf by the Secretary of Defense and his 
Deputy, Bill Perry, to the President and by 
their continued support and encouragement 
of me during the period of nomination, con- 
firmation and transition. 

I appreciate as well the support and advice 
of the Members of the Senate and of the 
House of Reprsentatives during this period. I 
especially appreciate the time and thought- 
fulness of the Members of the Senate Armed 
Services Committee and their staffs as they 
went about their constitutional duties, and 
the wisdom imparted to me by other Mem- 
bers of the Senate as well. I am indebted to 
those Members of the House of Representa- 
tives, including the Delegate from the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, the Honorable Eleanor 
Holmes Norton, for their counsel and sup- 
port. We in the Army and in the Department 
of Defense understand the constitutional 
role of the United States Congress in raising 
and equipping the nation’s Army, and we 
value the cooperative relationship that ex- 
ists between the Department of Defense and 
the legislative branch of government. 

Iam grateful to the members of my family 
who, for a family as small as ours, are here 
in unusual number—my law school class- 
mate, life’s partner, severest critic, most de- 
pendable friend, my wife Gail; our daughters 
Tiffany and Hilary, who continue to grow in 
grace and beauty and wisdom, and who are a 
constant source of joy and pride to their par- 
ents; their uncle, Theodore Newton Berry, 
whom I have known since he was eleven, 
then a fine boy, later a fine young man and, 
now, somewhat older, but still a fine person; 
and his parents, my mother-in-law, Johnnie 
Mae Berry, a warm and wonderful human 
being, and my father-in-law, Theodore 
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Moody Berry, a true American hero who rose 
from selling newspapers on the street cor- 
ners of Cincinnati as a child to become the 
Mayor of that city. 

My mother and father are here today; she, 
in person, he, now dead some twenty years, 
in spirit. It is their discipline—the discipline 
of two dedicated teachers in the Winston- 
Salem public school system—and their high 
expectations that have shaped me and that 
influence me still to this day, They and their 
entire generation represent the people on 
whose shoulders I and my generation have 
stood to reach this point. 

You can see that this is, in many ways, for 
me, a family day. And members of other fam- 
ilies of which I am or have felt a part, my 
church, my community, the National Cathe- 
dral, and the Kennedy Center are also here. 
Those families, too, have made this occasion 
possible. They include former teachers, fel- 
low students and friends from my hometown 
of Winston-Salem, North Carolina; col- 
leagues and professors from our days at How- 
ard University; fellow lawyers and workers 
from the Army Judge Advocate General's 
Corps, my former law firms, the Navy Gen- 
eral Counsel's Office, the Department of De- 
fense General Counsel’s Office; and former 
colleagues from other Army and Navy of- 
fices, from the Office of the Secretary of De- 
fense, and from my former corporation—all 
have helped to bring me to this point. And 
for that, Iam truly grateful. 

I have been called to lead the finest land 
force in the world. Your United States Army 
is a force without equal anywhere on the 
globe. Discharging the responsibilities of 
this office will require my best efforts in car- 
ing for the men and women who аге Ameri- 
са'з Army. I will give that effort. And I am 
encouraged by the realization that I will not 
be required to do it alone. 

I could not ask for a better team than the 
one assembled here. General Gordon Suli- 
van, our Chief of Staff, from whom you have 
just heard, has been the key architect of the 
Army’s response to a constantly and swiftly 
changing world. His service, especially over 
the past year, has been as an exemplar of 
selfless, dedicated leadership. As Chief of 
Staff and Acting Secretary over the past sev- 
eral months, he has given the best of nim- 
self, and he has done it time and time again. 
General Sullivan, there are not words to ex- 
press nor accolades sufficient to acknowl- 
edge your contributions to this Army you so 
clearly love and this country you so ably 
serve. 

Joe Reeder, the newly appointed Under 
Secretary of the Army, brings an enthusiasm 
and high regard for America's soldiers 
formed during his own time of active service, 
as West Point cadet, commissioned officer, 
Ranger, Army lawyer and staunch supporter 
of Army concerns. Together, with General 
Sullivan, we are determined to deliver for 
our soldiers just as they are delivering for 
us. 

Determination and pride, however, will not 
do the job alone. For that reason, I have a 
specific message for the Army's leadership, 
military and civilian, assembled here today. 
These are my expectations, and they frame 
the requirements I will impose. My goal for 
the Army is a simple one, and I have already 
stated it: to make our Army better tomor- 
row than it was yesterday, and to transmit 
that Army to my successor better trained, 
better equipped and better supported than 
the already high state in which it was trans- 
mitted to me. To fulfill this goal, I will re- 
quire your personal support and your enthu- 
siasm. But there is more: I require that you 
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adopt as a personal mandate that you will 
fulfill your fuliest potential in every action 
you take, every responsibility you assume, 
every endeavor you attempt. I direct this 
challenge to you not as a means of your per- 
sonal development, but rather because, as 
you already know, the soldiers you serve and 
lead deserve your best effort and, as I and 
this Administration know, the American 
people demand it. 

Finally, this closing thought. This is a 
wonderful дау. It fills me with pride and joy, 
and I hope it is a source of some fulfillment 
for my family and friends as well. But this 
day is not about me. It is about America’s 
Army’. 

It is about that Army as it faces new chal- 
lenges this year and enters a new chapter in 
its history today. It is about that Army as it 
faces a world grown newly—and gravely— 
complex, even as some old threats die. And it 
is about the men and women who face the 
new complexity. 

They аге the active duty members, reserv- 
ists, National Guardsmen and Guardswomen, 
and Department of the Army civilians. And 
they are our family members. 

They are not strangers. They are the sons 
and daughters of our neighborhoods, from 
next door, or the next block, or the farm a 
few miles down. In the words of that tradi- 
tional Christmas carol, ‘They are our neigh- 
bors’ children, whom we have seen before." 
They differ from us only in that they have 
chosen to do our nation’s business, and to do 
it in uniform, thereby committing them- 
selves to the timeless traditions of duty and 
service and sacrifice. 

To them, I say, we are counting on you, 
just as we always have. We know you will 
not let us down because, in the history of 
this nation, you never have. 

And, just as you—America’s sons and 
daughters—have stood and are standing up 
for America; this President, this Secretary 
of Defense, this Deputy Secretary of Defense, 
this Under Secretary of the Army, this Chief 
of Staff, this Secretary of the Army and this 
Nation will continue to stand up for you. We 
can do no less. 

Bless you all; thanks for making this day 
possible and for sharing it with me. 

REMARKS BY GENERAL GORDON R. SULLIVAN 
AT THE WELCOME CEREMONY IN HONOR OF 
THE HONORABLE TOGO D. WEST JR., SEC- 
RETARY OF THE ARMY 


Members of Congress, Mayor Kelly (Dis- 
trict of Columbia), Mr. Perry (Deputy Sec- 
retary of Defense), Mr. Days (U.S. Solicitor 
General), former Secretaries of the Army Mr. 
Alexander, Mr. Ailes, and Mr. Stahr, General 
and Mrs. Shalikashvili (Chairman of the 
JCS), General and Mrs. Powell (former 
Chairman of the JCS), Admiral Kelso (Chief 
of Naval Operations), distinguished guests, 
ladies and gentlemen, it is a real pleasure to 
see all of you here today for this important 
ceremony. The Army today welcomes the 
Honorable Mr. Togo West as the sixteenth 
Secretary of the Army, and I thank all of 
you for being here in support of the Army. 

Let me also take a moment to thank the 
soldiers here today—members of the Old 
Guard and the United States Army band, 
“Pershing’s Own.” As usual they аге deliver- 
ing a superb performance—truly represent- 
ing the spirit, pride, and professionalism of 
all the soldiers, all the fine young men and 
women, serving their nation today. 

This is a great day for the Army and a 
great day for the Nation. It's a real pleasure 
to welcome a new leader to the United 
States Army. But while he із new to the job 
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of Secretary of the Army, he is by no means 
new to leadership, service with the military, 
or service to his fellow citizens. 

Mr. West has been associated with the 
Army, the armed forces and public service 
since his graduation from law school. A cap- 
tain in the Army Judge Advocate General 
Corps, early in his career he came to know 
soldiers and to value the importance of the 
American soldier to a strong national de- 
fense. 

Both his professional ability and his dedi- 
cation to public service are evident from his 
service across three presidential administra- 
tions. Service in the Department of Justice 
under President Ford; appointed General 
Counsel of the Navy, and then General] Coun- 
sel for the Department of Defense by Presi- 
dent Carter; and in 1982, service on a special 
panel for the Secretary of State. 

A respected and accomplished attorney, he 
is also a leader in the community as well. He 
is currently the Chairman of the Kennedy 
Center Friends and Community Board, has 
previously served as the Chairman of the 
Trustees Council of the YMCA, and serves on 
the Standing Committee of the Episcopal Di- 
ocese of Washington—to name only a few of 
his numerous community activities. 

An accomplished professional, an experi- 
enced public servant, and a selfless contribu- 
tor to the community—Mr. West is a leader. 
The Army could not be more fortunate than 
to be able to welcome Mr. West as the new 
Secretary at this critical juncture in our his- 
tory. 

The Army today stands at the threshold of 
the 2156 Century, and has іп many ways al- 
ready entered a new era. We are an Army 
that has experienced significant change in 
the past 4 years—we are in many ways a 
changed Army. 

But we are by no means finished. There are 
challenges still to be met. The future will 
not be placid—it never is. These are very de- 
manding times—tough missions—missions 
which require strategic agility in thought 
and deed. We are transforming ourselves and 
serving our Nation, We are doing it. We are 
employing our forces and training our forces. 

Mr. West, the soldiers of America's Army— 
active, National Guard, and Army Reserve— 
are fortunate to have a leader who has a 
clear vision of the challenges we will face in 
the 21st Century. We are fortunate to have in 
Mr. West a leader who knows that Nation's 
defense depends on an Army that is trained 
and ready, an Army with the absolute best 
equipment, and an Army that is made up of 
top quality young men and women, the top 
athletes, scholars and citizens, from every 
one of our fifty states and territories. 

We are proud and honored to have Sec- 
retary West as our leader. Today America's 
Army—over 1 million men and women and 
their families; from every corner of our 
country; from camps, posts and stations 
around the globe—America’s Army welcomes 
a new leader, our new Secretary. 

Mr. West, America’s Army today stands 
trained and ready; we are meeting the chal- 
lenges of today; you will lead us in to the 
2186 Century; we are ready. Count on us! 


SENATE QUARTERLY MAIL COSTS 


Mr. FORD. Mr. President, in accord- 
ance with section 318 of Public Law 
101-520, I am submitting the summary 
tabulations of Senate mass mail costs 
for the fourth quarter of fiscal year 
1993, that is the period of July 1, 1993, 
through September 30, 1993, to be print- 
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ed іп the RECORD, along with the quar- 
terly statement from the U.S. Postal 
Service setting forth the Senate’s total 
postage costs for the quarter. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


SENATE QUARTERLY MASS MAIL VOLUMES AND С 2575 
FOR THE QUARTER ENDING SEPTEMBER 30, 1933 
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SENATE QUARTERLY MASS MAIL VOLUMES AND COSTS 
FOR THE QUARTER ENDING SEPTEMBER 30, 1993— 
Continued * 
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UNITED STATES POSTAL SERVICE, 
Washington DC, December 9, 1993. 
Hon, WENDELL H. FORD, 
Chairman, Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion, U.S. Senate, Washington, DC. 


DEAR MR. CHAIRMAN: Detailed data on 
franked mail usage by the U.S. Senate for 
the fourth quarter, Fiscal Year 1993, is en- 
closed. Total postage and fees for the quarter 
is $3,254,024. 

A summary of Senate franked mail usage 
based upon actual data for the four quarters 
of Fiscal Year 1993 is as follows: Volume— 
41,453,448; revenue рег ріесе—$.2553; reve- 
nue—$10,581,895.00; provisional payments 
(March 1993)—$10,000,000.00; deficiency in pro- 
visional payments 8581. 895.00. 


A bill is enclosed for the difference be- 
tween the actual charges and the provisional 
payments. 


Also enclosed is a copy of the comparable 
report for the United States House of Rep- 
resentatives. 


If you or your staff have any questions, 
please call Tom Galgano of my staff. 
Sincerely, 
THOMAS E. DALE, JR., 
For Alfred Carreon, Jr., Manager, Post 
Office Accounting Finance, room 8831, 
Washington, DC. 


Enclosures. 
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SENATE—FRANKED MAIL 
[Postal quarter IV, fiscal year 1993) 


Rate п Amount in 
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CHARLOTTE MAILLIARD SWIG 


Mrs. FEINSTEIN. The rarest of all 
possible’ talents is the brilliance to 
make others radiate with joy. That is 
the very special quality of Charlotte 
Mailliard Swig of San Francisco. 

Charlotte has the magical gift to 
transform shadow into sunlight by 
making even the most humdrum occa- 
sion festive and lively. 

Today, she is being honored by Epis- 
copal Charities in San Francisco, and I 
want to call attention of the U.S. Sen- 
ate to her many accomplishments. 

Fittingly, she is being given the 
Hand-to-Hand Award for her leadership 
in helping those who are ill and suffer- 
ing and would be forgotten if it were 
not for her caring heart. As a past re- 
cipient of the award, I know how ex- 
traordinary and special it is, and the 
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award to Charlotte makes it all the 
more so. 

In so many ways, she walks hand in 
hand with those striving to build a 
stronger, more caring community. 

She presently is chair of the effort to 
raise private contributions to match 
public funds to build a modern Main 
Library in San Francisco that will 
meet the needs of our new techno- 
logical and fast-moving society. It will 
employ the latest in computer wiz- 
ardry to tap into fountains of knowl- 
edge in libraries and universities 
around the world. It will be the proto- 
type for libraries of the 2156 century. 

The library will provide special col- 
lections to satisfy the diversity of a 
great city, and will offer entertainment 
and education to young and old alike 
in an atmosphere that will stimulate 
the mind and imagination. 

The library will be a wonderful re- 
source and splendid sanctuary for all 
those who treasure the written word, 
the seeds for which were planted when 
I was mayor of San Francisco and 
Charlotte walked with me hand in hand 
on so many worthy projects. 

When I was mayor, I appointed Char- 
lotte San Francisco’s chief of protocol 
to turn visits by presidents and heads 
of state and all civic occasions into 
events in which the whole city could 
participate and take pride and would 
be truly memorable for everyone in- 
volved. 

Each event was carried off with flare 
and imagination from fire works spar- 
kling within the dome of city hall to 
red, white, and blue balloons sailing 
skyward to greet the men and women 
of our Navy as their ships steamed into 
San Francisco Bay for the annual Fleet 
Week. 

Always, Charlotte gave an unforget- 
table touch to all she planned. So 
many events standout—the Super 
Bowl-winning Forty Niners parading 
through downtown бап Francisco 
aboard motorized cablecars, the tens of 
thousands who arrived at dawn at the 
Golden State Bridge to celebrate its 
50th anniversary in 1987. 

Even when President Clinton came to 
San Francisco late in 1993, Charlotte 
added her magic by arranging for Hail 
to the Chief" to be played not by a full 
orchestra or a brass band but by a sin- 
gle saxophonist, the great Clarence 
Clemmons. 

Even at times of great personal loss 
and sorrow, Charlotte’s buoyancy 
never fades, her commitment to her 
community never lessens. She is truly 
remarkable. 

The Hand-to-Hand Award pays de- 
serving tribute to Charlotte Mailliard 
Swig for her many civic activities, but 
to me she is more than a superb leader 
and wonderfully creative impresario, 
but she is a close and dear friend, and 
I welcome this opportunity to person- 
ally pay tribute to her. 
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IRAN-CONTRA FINAL REPORT 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, with the 
public release of the Iran-Contra final 
report, the Lawrence Walsh witch-hunt 
is officially over. But it will never be 
over for the innocent people whose rep- 
utations were nonetheless recklessly, 
and irreparably, damaged by Mr. Walsh 
in his final report. 

Apparently, Mr. Walsh spared no one, 
trashing Cabinet Secretaries and per- 
sonal secretaries alike. As an article 
appearing in yesterday’s Wall Street 
Journal explained: Dozens of exam- 
ples from the * * * final report 
show Mr. Walsh stomping on his vic- 
tim’s rights. Publishing the report it- 
self is profoundly unfair * * * the 
final report contains hundreds, perhaps 
thousands, of * * * unproven alle- 
gations, even including excerpts of 
grand jury testimony.” 

And, Mr. President, that is the point: 
When the Not Guilty” verdict is read 
or indictments are not brought, a pros- 
ecutor normally picks up his briefcase 
and moves on to the next case. Unlike 
Mr. Walsh, he does not spend 8 months, 
at taxpayer expense, memorializing his 
own efforts and smearing the very peo- 
ple he failed to convict or even indict. 

Last year, during the Senate debate 
over the Reauthorization of the Inde- 
pendent Counsel Act, I offered an 
amendment restricting the scope of 
final reports issued by future independ- 
ent counsels. This amendment, which 
was designed to ensure that future 
independent counsels will not resort to 
Walsh-style smear tactics in their final 
reports, was adopted by the Senate on 
a bipartisan basis. It is my hope that 
the House of Representatives will 
adopt a similar amendment when it 
considers the reauthorization measure, 
perhaps as early as next month. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Wall Street Journal arti- 
cle be inserted in the RECORD imme- 
diately after my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

{From the Wall Street Journal, Jan. 24, 1994] 
DAMNING NEWS IN WALSH REPORT 
(By Michael Ledeen) 

Most of the working press, hoping as they 
had for seven years that Iran-Contra special 
prosecutor Lawrence Walsh would somehow 
pull a fluffy crime out of his empty hat, 
treated Mr. Walsh's final report as old news, 
and in one sense they were right. 

After Mr. Walsh’s election-eve indictment 
of Caspar Weinberger (the statute of limita- 
tions having quite clearly expired), after his 
tendentious interim reports’’ that slan- 
dered his targets without enabling them to 
reply, after his utterly unethical public 
statements about (ће guilt“ of one or an- 
other target, the special prosecutor expired 
with a long sigh. There was no evidence to 
justify any further prosecutions. He even had 
some kind words for Ronald Reagan: He 
meant well; he thought he was advancing the 
national interest. 

Yet there is news in the final report. For 
starters, there is a drastically revised por- 
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trait of Secretary of State George Shultz, 
previously enthroned as the lone teller of 
truth of the Reagan cabinet. 

A HERO DETHRONED 

It appears that Mr. Shultz systematically 
misled Mr. Walsh and Congress about the ex- 
tent of his knowledge throughout Iran- 
Contra. The final report contains dozens of 
excerpts from notes and memorandums pre- 
pared by Mr. Shultz’s two top assistants that 
show that many State Department officials 
were very well informed, indeed, about mat- 
ters that Mr. Shultz had sworn the depart- 
ment in general and he in particular had 
been kept іп the dark about. Shultz. . . ul- 
timately acknowledged that his testimony 
had been incorrect,“ the report says, but Mr. 
Walsh decided not to prosecute the former 
secretary of state because he couldn't prove 
“beyond a reasonable doubt that his testi- 
mony was willfully false.“ 

Yet he did prosecute Mr. Weinberger for al- 
legedly doing precisely what Mr. Shultz had 
done, and the evidence presented against Mr. 
Shultz is, if anything, more copious than 
that against Mr. Weinberger. The choice was 
probably dictated by personal rapport and 
political calculation: Mr. Shultz was the dar- 
ling of Capitol Hill, while Mr. Weinberger 
was a pricklier personality; Mr. Shultz was 
cooperative with Mr. Walsh and admitted 
false testimony, while Mr. Weinberger defi- 
antly held his ground. 

A second bit of news is a return to one of 
Mr. Walsh's original theories about Iran- 
Contra: that among Mr. Shultz, Mr. Wein- 
berger, Donald Regan, John Poindexter, Wil- 
liam Casey, Ed Meese and Robert McFarlane 
there was a great conspiracy to prevent the 
special prosecutor and the American people 
from learning what had really happened. It is 
a hilarious notion, evidently written by Mr. 
Walsh's left hand, for the right hand has 
given us copious evidence that the would-be 
conspirators—at the very moment Mr. Walsh 
says they were plotting—were actually mak- 
ing feverish efforts to get each other fired. It 
requires a hyperactive imagination to be- 
lieve that such antagonisms could be sub- 
limated in the creation of an Iran-Contra 
coverup, and then sustained for seven years. 

The third headline concerns George Bush, 
or rather Mr. Walsh's newfound obsession 
with him. After years of shadowing Mr. 
Reagan, and hinting darkly that he'd eventu- 
ally be harpooned, Mr. Walsh suddenly gave 
up the chase and shifted targets. Whatever 
the explanation, the shift bespeaks a certain 
capriciousness in Mr. Walsh's decision-mak- 
ing process, rather than the relentless inves- 
tigatory rigor he would have us believe he 
employed. 

But most of the news is about Mr. Walsh 
and his team. Appended to Mr. Walsh’s ac- 
count are more than 1,000 pages of responses 
from persons named in the report (or, given 
the nature of Washington, from their law- 
yers)—a victim's guide to how we subverted 
our own legal system. 

Much of this is brand-new, for it comes 
from the Indians, not from the chiefs: from 
secretaries and assistants and other midlevel 
civil servants. No one is too small to become 
a target of Mr. Walsh's cruelty; he accuses 
them all of crime or sin. While stressing he 
does not have enough to warrant indictment 
or ensure conviction, he puts his black spot 
on them. 

Their responses constitute a bloodcurdling 
catalog of Mr. Walsh's viciousness, unethical 
behavior and astounding incompetence. For 
example, both of Mr. Weinberger’s secretar- 
ies, Pentagon professionals for more than 20 
years, were accused of lying. Both denied it. 
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One of them, Thelma Stubbs Smith, was 
hauled in front of a grand jury, where one of 
Mr. Walsh’s men accused her of lying. 
Shocked, she denied it, and her lawyer de- 
manded a correction. None was made. Later, 
Mr. Walsh's lawyer asked to interview her 
without her lawyer being present; the re- 
quest was categorically denied. Three days 
later, Mr. Walsh’s lawyer showed up at her 
door at 8 asking to talk to her. Her husband 
sent the rogue away. 

Meanwhile, the other secretary, Kay Leisz, 
was informed that she was now а “subject” 
of Mr. Walsh's investigation. The report ac- 
cuses her of false testimony; her lawyer's re- 
sponse shows the opposite an says: “16 ap- 
pears that the only rationale that [Mr. 
Walsh’s office] might have ... is that she 
may not have said what they wanted to 

ear. 

The same kinds of vengeful actions were 
taken against Samuel Watson, one of Mr. 
Bush's assistants. Mr. Watson was accused of 
pronouncing the magic words “Сопбга resup- 
ріу” as a possible subject for discussion at a 
meeting in the vice president’s office. He 
didn’t remember it, and denied any knowl- 
edge of the supply of military equipment to 
the Contras. Mr. Walsh, somehow convinced 
that Mr. Watson was covering up for Mr. 
Bush, proclaims him a liar. 

Mr. Watson's lawyer, former special pros- 
ecutor Jacob Stein, observed that “it was 
not for illegal acts themselves that the [spe- 
cial prosecutor) sought Mr. Watson but rath- 
ег... [for] his inability years later to re- 
member events as the [special prosecutor] 
wished him to,” Mr. Stein delicately ob- 
serves that such behavior "violates the fair- 
ness of our American sense of right and 
wrong.” 

The entire case against CIA station chief 
Joe Fernandez was a joke. Mr. Walsh bungled 
the handling of classified information so 
badly that not even an appeal from the Jus- 
tice Department to the court could save him. 
Typically, Mr. Walsh thanked Justice by 
blaming them for the screwup. His key wit- 
ness to the charge of false testimony against 
Mr. Fernandez had already told the Office of 
the Independent Counsel that his own mem- 
ory was “tainted” by the public testimony of 
others, thereby making him a useless source. 
Mr. Walsh's lawyers attempted to browbeat 
him into testifying that there was no 
“taint.” And lawyers’ replies show that sev- 
eral of the statements Mr. Walsh character- 
ized as false were in fact true. 

Strikingly, given Mr. Walsh’s propensity 
for accusing folks of withholding informa- 
tion from him, there are several cases where 
Mr. Walsh was chastised by federal judges for 
failing to provide the defense with excul- 
patory material. In the Weinberger and 
Fernandez cases, defense attorneys had to 
use pretty rough language to get Mr. Walsh’s 
team to comply, and—in one of those odd 
moments that make Iran-Contra such an un- 
likely tale—it was only when Oliver North’s 
lawyers insisted on it that Mr. Walsh real- 
ized he had dozens of cartons of Mr. North's 
files in his possession. 

Such testimony—and there are dozens of 
examples—shows Mr. Walsh stomping on his 
victims’ basic rights. Indeed, publishing the 
report is itself profoundly unfair if not ille- 
gal. From time immemorial it has been con- 
sidered unethical for prosecutors to make al- 
legations against persons they do not indict, 
yet the final report contains hundreds, per- 
haps thousands, of such unproven allega- 
tions, even including excerpts of grand-jury 
testimony. 

Grand-jury proceedings have always been 
secret, in part to protect people the grand 
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jury decides not to indict. Mr. Walsh 
bizarrely proclaimed that such requirements 
do not apply to special prosecutors and stuck 
the testimony in his report. The special 
court that theoretically oversees the work of 
special prosecutors rejected his theory but 
permitted the report to appear anyway, on 
the feeble grounds that very little of the ma- 
terial was really secret anyway and a lot of 
people—especially journalists—would be 
angry if the court didn't publish it. 
COWARDLY COURT 


It was a cowardly thing for the court to do, 
and the three judges obviously knew it, for 
they took pains to indicate their sympathy 
for those unindicted people besmirched by 
the report. Had they been made of sterner 
stuff, the judges would have instructed Mr. 
Walsh to delete all accusations against 
unindicted people, and to remove all ref- 
erences to grand-jury testimony. Such a doc- 
ument would have fulfilled Mr. Walsh’s obli- 
gation to submit a final report and also 
maintained the quaint notion that Ameri- 
cans are held innocent unless proved guilty. 
We learned some years ago that Mr. Walsh 
was contemptuous of such archaic legal no- 
tions; it was bad news that the special court 
wouldn't defend them either. 


PRESIDENTIAL APPROVALS 
DURING SINE DIE ADJOURNMENT 


Under the authority of the order of 
the Senate of January 5, 1993, the Sec- 
retary of the Senate, on January 10, 
1994, during the sine die adjournment 
of the Senate, received a message from 
the President of the United States an- 
nouncing that he had signed the follow- 
ing bills and joint resolutions: 

September 21, 1993: 

S.J. Res. 50. Joint resolution to designate 
the weeks of September 19, 1993, through 
September 25, 1993, and of September 18, 1994, 
through September 24, 1994, as National Re- 
habilitation Week.“ à 

S.J. Res. 95. Joint resolution to designate 
October 1993 as “Мабіопа! Breast Cancer 
Awareness Month." 

S.J. Res. 126. Joint resolution designating 
September 10, 1993, as “National POW/MIA 
Recognition Day“ and authorizing the dis- 
play of the National League of Families 
POW/MIA flag. 

October 1, 1993: 

8. 184. An act to provide for the exchange 
of certain lands within the State of Utah, 
and for other purposes. 

October 6, 1993: 

S. 464. An act to redesignate the Pulaski 
Post Office located at 111 West College 
Street in Pulaski, TN, as the “Ross Bass 
Post Office.” 

S. 779. An act to continue the authoriza- 
tion of appropriations for the East Court of 
the National Museum of Natural History, 
and for other purposes. 

S.J. Res. 61. Joint resolution to designate 
the week of October 3, 1993, through October 
9, 1993, as Mental Illness Awareness Week.” 

S.J. Res. 121. Joint resolution to designate 
October 6, 1993 and 1994, as German-Amer- 
ican Day.” 

October 8, 1993: 

S. 1130. An act to provide for continuing 
authorization of Federal employee leave 
transfer and leave bank programs, and for 
other purpos/ s. 

October 12, 1993: 

S. 1381. An act to improve administrative 

services and support provided to the Na- 
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poses. 

S.J. Res. 102. Joint resolution to designate 
the months of October 1993 and October 1994 
as Country Music Month.” 

October 26, 1993: 

S. 1508. An act to amend the definition of 
a rural community for eligibility for eco- 
nomic recovery funds, and for other pur- 
poses, 
October 27, 1993: 

S.J. Res. 21. Joint resolution designating 
the week beginning September 18, 1994 as 
“National Historically Black Colleges and 
Universities Week.“ 

S.J. Res. 92. Joint resolution designating 
the month of October 1993 as “National Down 
Syndrome Awareness Month.“ 

October 28, 1993: 

S. 1487. An act entitled the “Middle East 

Peace Facilitation Act of 1993”. 
November 1, 1993: 

S. 1548. An act to amend the National Wool 
Act of 1954 to reduce the subsides that wool 
and mohair producers receive for the 1994 
and 1995 marketing years and to eliminate 
the wool and mohair programs for the 1996 
and subsequent marketing years, and for 
other purposes. 

S.J. Res. 78. Joint resolution designating 
the beach at 53 degrees 53˙51“/N. 166 degrees 
841577 to 53 degrees 534874, 166 degrees 
342197 on Hog Island which lies in the 
Northeast Bay of Unalaska, Alaska as Ar- 
kansas Beach” in commemoration of the 
206th regiment of the National Guard, who 
served during the Japanese attack on Dutch 
Harbor, Unaslaska on June 3 and 4, 1942. 

November 8, 1993: 

S.J. Res. 115. Joint resolution designating 
November 22, 1993, as ‘‘National Military 
Families Recognition Day." 

November 11, 1993: 

S. 616. An act to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to provide a cost-of-living ad- 
justment in the rates of disability compensa- 
tion for veterans with service-connected dis- 
abilities and the rates of dependency and in- 
demnity compensation for survivors of such 
veterans. 

November 17, 1993: 

S. 836. An act to amend the National Trails 
System Act to provide for a study of El Ca- 
mino Real de Tierra Adentro (The Royal 
Road of the Interior Lands), and for other 
purposes. 

S. 983. An act to amend the National Trails 
System Act to direct the Secretary of the In- 
terior to study the Е! Camino Real Para Los 
Texas for potential addition to the National 
Trails System, and for other purposes. 

S.J. Res. 131. Joint resolution designating 
the week beginning November 14, 1993, and 
the week beginning November 13, 1994, each 
as “Geography Awareness Week.“ 

S.J. Res. 139. Joint resolution to designate 
the third Sunday in November of 1993 as “Ма- 
tional Children’s Day.” 

S.J. Res. 142. Joint resolution designating 
the week beginning November 7, 1993, and 
the week beginning November 6, 1994, each as 
“National Womens Veterans Recognition 
Week.” 

November 23, 1993: 

S.J. Res. 19. Joint resolution to acknowl- 
edge the 100th anniversary of the January 17, 
1893 overthrow of the Kingdom of Hawaii, 
and to offer an apology to Native Hawaiians 
on behalf of the United States for the over- 
throw of the Kingdom of Hawaii. 

November 24, 1993: 

S. 654. An act to amend the Indian Envi- 
ronmental General Assistance Program Act 
of 1992 to extend the authorization of appro- 
priations. 
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S. 1490. An act to amend the United States 
Grain Standards Act to extend the authority 
of the Federal Grain Inspection Service to 
collect fees to cover administrative and su- 
pervisory costs, to extend the authorization 
of appropriations for such act, and to im- 
prove administration cf such act, and for 
other purposes. 

S.J. Res. 55. Joint resolution to designate 
the periods commencing on November 28, 
1993, and ending on December 4, 1993, and 
commencing on November 27, 1994, and end- 
ing on December 3, 1994, as “National Home 
Care Week.” 

S.J. Res. 129. Joint resolution to authorize 
the placement of a memorial cairn in Arling- 
ton National Cemetery, Arlington, VA, to 
honor the 270 victims of the terrorist bomb- 
ing of Pan Am Flight 103. 

December 2, 1993: 

S. 433. An act to authorize and direct the 
Secretary of the Interior to convey certain 
lands in Cameron Parish, LA, and for other 
purposes. 

S. 1667. An act to extend authorities under 
the Middle East Peace Facilitation Act of 
1993 by six months. 

S.J. Res. 75. Joint resolution designating 
January 2, 1994, through January 8, 1994, as 
“National Law Enforcement Training 
Week." 

S.J. Res. 122. Joint resolution designating 
December 1993 as “National Drunk and 
Drugged Driving Prevention Month.” 

December 3, 1993: 

S. 412. An act to amend title 49, United 
States Code, relating to procedures for re- 
solving claims involving unfiled, negotiated 
transportation rates, and for other purposes. 

S. 1670. An act to improve hazard mitiga- 
tion and relocation assistance in connection 
with flooding, and for other purposes. 

December 14, 1993: 

S. 717. An act to amend the Egg Research 
and Consumer Information Act to modify the 
provisions governing the rate of assessment, 
to expand the exemption of egg producers 
from such act, and for other purposes. 

S. 778. An act to amend the Watermelon 
Research and Promotion Act to expand oper- 
ation of the act to the entire United States, 
to authorize the revocation of the refund 
provision of the act, to modify the referen- 
dum procedures of the act, and for other pur- 


poses, 

S. 994. An act to authorize the establish- 
ment of a fresh cut flowers and fresh cut 
greens promotion and consumer information 
program for the benefit of the floricultural 
industry and other persons, and for other 
purposes, 

Б. 1716. An act to amend the Thomas Jef- 
ferson Commemoration Commission Act to 
extend the deadlines for reports. 

S. 1732. An act to extend arbitration under 
the provisions of chapter 44 of title 28, Unit- 
ed States Code, and for other purposes. 

S. 1764. An act to provide for the extension 
of certain authority for the Marshal of the 
Supreme Court and the Supreme Court Po- 
lice. 

S. 1766. An act to amend the Lime Re- 
search, Promotion, and Consumer Informa- 
tion Act of 1990 to cover seedless and not 
seedless limes, to increase the exemption 
level, to delay the initial referendum date, 
and to alter the composition of the Lime 
Board, and for other purposes. 

S. 1769. An act to make a technical amend- 
ment, and for other purposes. 

S.J. Res. 154. Joint resolution designating 
January 16, 1994, as Religious Freedom 
Day.“ 

December 17, 1993: 

S. 422. Ап act to extend and revise rule- 

making authority with respect to govern- 
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ment securities under the Federal securities 
laws, and for other purposes. 

S. 664. An act making a technica] amend- 
ment of the Clayton Act. 

S. 714. An act to provide for the remaining 
funds needed to assure that the United 
States fulfills its obligation for the protec- 
tion of depositors at savings and loan insti- 
tutions, to improve to management of the 
Resolution Trust Corporation [RTC] in order 
to assure the taxpayers the fairest and most 
efficient disposition of savings and loan as- 
sets, to provide for a comprehensive transi- 
tion plan to assure an orderly transfer of 
RTC resources to the Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Corporation, to abolish the RTC, and 
for other purposes. 

S. 1777. An act to extend the suspended im- 
plementation of certain requirements of the 
Food Stamp Program on Indian reservations, 
to suspend certain eligibility requirements 
for the participation of retail food stores in 
the Food Stamp Program, and for other pur- 
poses. 

December 20, 1993: 

S. 1507. An act to make certain technical 
and conforming amendments to the Higher 
Education Act of 1965. 


MESSAGES FROM THE HOUSE RE- 
CEIVED DURING SINE DIE AD- 
JOURNMENT 


Under the authority of the order of 
the Senate of January 5, 1993, the Sec- 
retary of the Senate, on November 30, 
1993, during the sine die adjournment 
of the Senate, received a message from 
the House of Representatives announc- 
ing that the Speaker has signed the fol- 
lowing enrolled bill: 

H.R. 1025. An act to provide for a waiting 
period before the purchase of a handgun, and 
for the establishment of a national instant 
criminal background check system to be 
contacted by firearms dealers before the 
transfer of any firearms. 


Under the authority of the order of 
the Senate of January 5, 1993, the en- 
rolled bill was signed on November 30, 
1993, during the sine die adjournment 
of the Senate by the President of the 
Senate [Mr. GORE]. 

Under the authority of the order of 
the Senate on January 5, 1993, the Sec- 
retary of the Senate, on December 3, 
1993, during the sine die adjournment 
of the Senate, received a message from 
the House of Representatives announc- 
ing that the Speaker has signed the fol- 
lowing enrolled bills: 

S. 422. An act to extend and revise rule- 
making authority with respect to govern- 
ment securities under the Federal securities 
laws, and for other purposes. 

S. 664. An act making a technical amend- 
ment of the Clayton Act. 

5. 994. An act to authorize the establish- 
ment of a fresh cut flowers and fresh cut 
greens promotion and consumer information 
program for the benefit of the floricultural 
industry and other persons, and for other 
purposes. 

S. 1507. An act to make certain technical 
and conforming amendments to the Higher 
Education Act of 1965. 

S. 1132. An act to extend arbitration under 
the provisions of chapter 44 of title 28, 
United States Code, and for other purposes, 

S. 1764. An act to provide for the extension 
of certain authority for the Marshal of the 
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Supreme Court and the Supreme Court Po- 
lice. 

S. 1769. An act to make a technical amend- 
ment, and for other purposes. 

8. 1777. An act to extend the suspended im- 
plementation of certain requirements of the 
food stamp program on Indian reservations, 
to suspend certain eligibility requirements 
for the participation of retail food stores in 
the food stamp program, and for other pur- 
poses. 

H.R. 486. An act to provide for the addition 
of the Truman Farm Home to the Harry 5. 
Truman National Historic Site in the State 
of Missouri. 

H.R. 1237. An act to establish procedures 
for national criminal background checks for 
child care providers. 

Н.Н. 1944. An act to provide for additional 
development at War in the Pacific National 
Historical Park, and for other purposes, 

H.R, 2150. An act to authorize appropria- 
tions for fiscal year 1994 for the United 
States Coast Guard, and for other purposes. 

H.R. 2535. An act to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to provide additional authority 
for the Secretary of Veterans Affairs to pro- 
vide health care for veterans of the Persian 
Gulf War. 

H.R. 2840. An act to amend title 17, United 
States Code, to establish copyright arbitra- 
tion royalty panels to replace the Copyright 
Royalty Tribunal, and for other purposes. 

H.R. 3000. An act for reform in emerging 
new democracies and support and help for 
improved partnership with Russia, Ukraine, 
and for other new independent states of the 
former Soviet Union. 

H.R. 3216. An act to amend the Comprehen- 
sive Drug Abuse Prevention and Control Act 
of 1970 to control the diversion of certain 
chemicals used in the illicit production of 
controlled substances such as methcathinone 
and methamphetamine, and for other pur- 
poses. 

H.R. 3321. An act to provide increased flexi- 
bility to States in carrying out the Low-In- 
come Home Energy Assistance Program. 

H.R, 3450. An act to implement the North 
American Free Trade Agreement. 

H.R. 3514. An act to clarify the regulatory 
oversight exercised by the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration with respect to certain 
electric borrowers. 

Н.Н. 3616. An act to require the Secretary 
of the Treasury to mint coins in commemo- 
ration of the 250th anniversary of the birth 
of Thomas Jefferson, Americans who have 
been prisoners of war, the Vietnam Veterans 
Memorial on the occasion of the 10th anni- 
versary of the Memorial, and the Women in 
Military Service for American Memorial, 
and for other purposes. 

S.J. Res. 154. Joint resolution designating 
January 16, 1994, as Religious Freedom 
Day.” 

H.J. Res. 272. Joint resolution designating 
December 15, 1993, as National Firefighters 
Day.“ 

H. J. Res. 300. Joint resolution providing for 
the convening of the Second Sessicn of the 
One Hundred Third Congress. 


ии —————_— 


MESSAGES FROM THE HOUSE 
RECEIVED DURING ADJOURNMENT 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 

Under the authority of the order of 
January 5, 1993, the Secretary of the 
Senate, on November 26, 1993, during 
the sine die adjournment of the Senate, 
received a message from the House of 
Representatives announcing that the 
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Speaker has signed the following en- 
rolled bills: 

S. 714. An act to provide for the remaining 
funds needed to assure that the United 
States fulfills its obligations for the protec- 
tion of depositors at savings and loan insti- 
tutions, to improve the management of the 
Resolution Trust Corporation (“КТС”) in 
order to assure the taxpayers the fairest and 
most efficient disposition of savings and loan 
assets, to provide for a comprehensive tran- 
sition plan to assure an orderly transfer of 
RTC resources to the Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Corporation, to abolish the RTC, and 
for other purposes. 

S. 717. An act to amend the Egg Research 
and Consumer Information Act to modify the 
provisions governing the rate of assessment, 
to expand them from such Act, and for other 
purposes. 

S. 778. An act to amend the Watermelon 
Research and Promotion Act to expand oper- 
ation of the Act to the entire United States, 
to authorize the revocation of the refund 
provision of the Act, to modify the referen- 
dum procedures of the Act, and for other 
purposes. 

S. 1716. An act to amend the Thomas Jef- 
ferson Commemorative Commission Act to 
extend the deadlines for reports. 

S. 1766. An act to amend the Lime Re- 
search, Promotion, and Consumer Informa- 
tion Act of 1990 to cover seedless and not 
seedless limes, to increase the exemption 
level, to delay the initial referendum date, 
and to alter the composition of the Lime 
Board, and for other purposes. 

R. 2202. An act to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to revise and extend the 
program of grants relating to preventive 
health measures with respect to cervical 
cancer, 

The message further announced that 
the House agrees to the amendment of 
the Senate to the following resolution: 

H. Con. Res. 190. Concurrent resolution 
providing for the sine die adjournment of the 
First Session of the One Hundred Third Con- 
gress. 


STATE OF THE UNION ADDRESS— 
MESSAGE FROM THE PRESI- 
DENT—PM 77 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the following message 
from the President of the United 
States; which was ordered to lie on the 
table. 


To the Congress of the United States: 

As we gather to review the State of 
the Union, I recall the memory of the 
giant who presided in this Chamber 
with such force and grace. Tip O'Neill 
liked to call himself “а man of the 
House.’’ And he surely was that. But— 
even more—he was a man of the people, 
a bricklayer’s son who helped build the 
American middle class. Tip O'Neill 
never forgot who he was, where he 
came from, or who sent him here. 

We too must remember who we are, 
where we come from, and who sent us 
here. 

We must return to the principle that 
if we give ordinary people equal oppor- 
tunity, quality education, and a fair 
shot at the American dream, they will 
do extraordinary things. 
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We gather tonight in a world of 
changes so profound and rapid that all 
nations are tested. 

Our American heritage has always 
been to master change, to expand op- 
portunity at home, and provide leader- 
ship abroad. 

But for too long, and in too many 
ways, that heritage was abandoned, 
and our country drifted. 

For thirty years, family life in Amer- 
ica has been breaking down. For twen- 
ty years, the wages of working families 
have been stagnant, or declining. For 
twelve years of trickle-down econom- 
ics, we tried to build a false prosperity 
on a hollow base. Our national debt 
quadrupled. From 1989 to 1992, we expe- 
rienced the slowest growth in a half 
century. 

For too many families, even when 
both parents are working, the Amer- 
ican dream has been slipping away. 

In 1992, the American people de- 
manded change. One year ago I asked 
you to join me and accept responsibil- 
ity for the future of our country. Well, 
we did. We replaced drift and deadlock 
with renewal and reform. 

I want to thank all of you who heard 
the American people, broke gridlock, 
and gave them the most successful 
teamwork between a President and a 
Congress for thirty years. 

This Congress produced: 

A budget that cut the deficit by half 
a trillion dollars, cut spending and 
raised income taxes only on the very 
wealthiest Americans. 

Tax relief for millions of low income 
workers to reward work over welfare. 

NAFTA. 

The Brady bill—which is now the 
Brady law. 

Tax cuts to help nine out of ten small 
businesses invest more and create jobs. 

More research and treatment for 
AIDS. 

More childhood immunizations. 

More support for women’s health re- 
search. 

More affordable college loans for the 
middle class. 

A new national service program for 
those who want to give something back 
to their community and earn money 
for higher education. 

A dramatic increase in high tech in- 
vestments to move us from a defense to 
a domestic economy. 

A new law, the Motor Voter bill, to 
help millions of people register to vote. 

Family and Medical Leave. 

All passed. All signed into law with 
no vetoes. These accomplishments were 
all commitments I made when I sought 
this office, and they were all passed by 
this Congress. But the real credit be- 
longs to the people who sent us here, 
pay our salaries, and hold our feet to 
the fire. 

What we do here is really beginning 
to change lives. I will never forget 
what Family and Medical Leave meant 
to one father who brought his little 
girl to visit the White House last year. 
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After we talked and took a picture, 
he held on to my arm and ваій,“тпу lit- 
tle girl is really sick, and she’s prob- 
ably not going to make it. But because 
of the Family and Medical Leave law I 
can take time off without losing my 
job. I have had some precious time 
with my child, the most important 
time I have ever had, without hurting 
the rest of my family. Don't you ever 
think that what you do up here doesn’t 
make a difference.” 

Though we are making a difference, 
our work has just begun. Many Ameri- 
cans still haven't felt the impact of 
what we have done. The recovery has 
still not touched every community or 
created enough jobs. Incomes are still 
stagnant. There is still too much vio- 
lence and not enough hope. And 
abroad, the young democracies we sup- 
port still face difficult times and look 
to us for leadership. 

And so tonight, let us continue our 
journey of renewal: to create more and 
better jobs, guarantee health security 
for all, reward work over welfare, pro- 
mote democracy abroad, and begin to 
reclaim our streets from violent crime 
and drugs, and renew our own Amer- 
ican community. 

Last year, we began to put our house 
in order by tackling the budget deficit 
that was driving us toward bankruptcy. 

We cut $255 billion dollars in spend- 
ing, including entitlements, and over 
340 budget items. We froze domestic 
spending, and used honest numbers. 

Led by the Vice President, we 
launched a campaign to reinvent gov- 
ernment. We cut staff, cut perks, and 
trimmed the fleet of federal lim- 
ousines. After years of leaders whose 
rhetoric attacked bureaucracy, but 
whose actions expanded it, we will ac- 
tually reduce it, by 252,000 over five 
years. By the time we have finished, 
the federal bureaucracy will be at its 
lowest level in thirty years. 

Because the deficit was so large and 
because they had benefitted from tax 
cuts in the 1980s, we asked the wealthy 
to pay more to reduce the deficit. So 
April 15th, the American people will 
discover the truth about what we did 
last year on taxes. Only the top 1.2% of 
Americans will face higher income tax 
rates. Let me repeat: Only the wealthi- 
est 1.2% of Americans will face higher 
income tax rates, and no one else will. 

The naysayers said our plan wouldn't 
work. Well, they were wrong. When I 
became President, the experts pre- 
dicted next year’s deficit would be $300 
billion. But because we acted, the defi- 
cit is now going to be less than $180 bil- 
lion—forty percent lower than pre- 
dicted. 

Our economic program has helped to 
produce the lowest core inflation rate 
and the lowest interest rates in twenty 
years. And because those interest rates 
are down, business investment in 
equipment is growing at seven times 
the pace of the previous four years. 
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Auto sales аге way up. Home sales аге 
at a record high. Millions have refi- 
nanced their homes. And our economy 
has produced 1.6 million private sector 
jobs in 1993—more than were created in 
the previous four years combined. The 
people who supported this economic 
plan should be proud of its first results. 

But there’s much more to do. 

Next month, I will send you one of 
the toughest budgets ever presented to 
Congress. 

It will cut spending in more than 300 
programs, eliminate 100 domestic pro- 
grams, and reform the way government 
buys its goods and services. This year, 
we must make the hard choices again 
to live within the hard spending ceil- 
ings we have set. 

We have proved we can bring down 
the deficit without choking off the re- 
covery, without punishing seniors or 
the middle class, and without putting 
our national security at risk. If you 
will stick with our plan, we will post 
three consecutive years of declining 
deficits for the first time since Harry 
Truman lived in the White House. Once 
again, the buck stops here. 

Our economic plan also bolsters 
America’s strength and credibility 
around the world. 

Once we reduced the deficit, and put 
the steel back in our competitive edge, 
the world echoed with the sound of fall- 
ing trade barriers. 

In one year, with NAFTA, GATT, our 
efforts in Asia, and the National Ex- 
port strategy, we did more to open 
world markets to American products 
than at any time over the last two gen- 
erations. That will mean more jobs and 
rising living standards for the Amer- 
ican people. 

Low deficits, low inflation, low inter- 
est rates, low trade barriers and high 
investment—these are the building 
blocks of our recovery. But if we want 
to take full advantage of the opportu- 
nities before us in the global economy, 
we must do more. 

As we reduce defense spending, I ask 
Congress to invest more in the tech- 
nologies of tomorrow. Defense conver- 
sion will keep us strong militarily and 
create jobs. 

As we protect our environment, we 
must invest in the environmental tech- 
nologies of the future which will create 
jobs. And this year we will fight for a 
revitalized Clean Water Act and Safe 
Drinking Water Act, and a reformed 
Superfund program. 

And the Vice President is right: We 
must work with the private sector to 
connect every classroom, every Clinic, 
every library, and every hospital in 
America to a national information su- 
perhighway by the year 2000. Instant 
access to information will increase pro- 
ductivity, help educate our children, 
and provide better medical care and 
create jobs, I call on Congress this year 
to pass legislation to establish the in- 
formation superhighway. 
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As we expand opportunity and create 
jobs, no one can be left out. We will 
continue to enforce fair lending and 
fair housing and all civil rights laws, 
because America will never complete 
its renewal unless everyone shares in 
its bounty. 

We can do all these things, put our 
economic house in order, expand world 
trade, and target the jobs of the future. 
And we will. But let's be honest: this 
strategy cannot work unless we also 
give our people the education, training 
and skills they need to seize the oppor- 
tunities of tomorrow. 

We must set tough, world-class aca- 
demic and occupational standards for 
all of our children—and give our teach- 
ers and students the tools to meet 
them. Our Goals 2000 proposal will em- 
power individual school districts to ex- 
periment with ideas like chartering 
their schools to be run by private cor- 
porations, public school choice—so 
long as we measure every school by one 
high standard: Are our children learn- 
ing what they need to know to com- 
plete and win in this new economy. 
Goals 2000 links world class standards 
to grass roots reforms. Congress should 
pass it without delay. 

Our school-to-work initiative will for 
the first time link schools to the world 
of work, and will provide at least one 
year of apprenticeship beyond high 
school. After all, most of the people 
we’re counting on to build our eco- 
nomic future do not graduate from col- 
lege. It’s time to stop ignoring them 
and start empowering them. 

We must transform America's out- 
dated unemployment system into a re- 
employment system. The old system 
just kept you going while you waited 
for your old job to come back; but we 
have to have a new system to move 
people into new and better jobs, be- 
cause most people don’t get their old 
jobs back. 

The only way to get a real job witha 
growing income is to have real skills 
and the ability to learn new ones. We 
simply must streamline today’s patch- 
work of training programs and make 
them a source of new skills for people 
who lose their jobs. Reemployment, 
not unemployment, will be the center- 
piece of our program for economic re- 
newal, and I urge you to pass it this 
year, 

Just as we must transform our unem- 
ployment system, we must also revolu- 
tionize our welfare system. It doesn’t 
work. It defies our values as a nation. 

If we value work, we cannot justify a 
system that makes welfare more at- 
tractive than work. 

If we value personal responsibility, 
we cannot ignore the $34 billion in 
child support that absent parents 
ought to be paying to millions of moth- 
ers and children. 

If we value strong families, we can- 
not perpetuate a system that penalizes 
those who stay together. Can you be- 
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lieve that a child who has a child gets 
more money from the government for 
leaving home than for staying with a 
parent or a grandparent? 

That's not just bad policy; 
wrong. And we must change it. 

I worked for years on this welfare 
problem, and I can tell you: the people 
who most want to change welfare are 
the very people on it. They want to get 
off welfare, and get back to work, and 
support their children. 

Last year, we began. We gave the 
states more power to innovate—be- 
cause we know that great ideas can 
come from outside Washington—and 
many states are using it. 

Then, we took a dramatic step. In- 
stead of taxing people with modest in- 
comes who are working their way out 
of poverty, we dramatically increased 
the Earned Income Tax Credit to lift 
them out of poverty, to reward work 
over welfare, to make it possible for 
people to be successful workers and 
successful parents. 

But there is much more to be done. 

This spring, I will send you com- 
prehensive welfare reform legislation 
that builds on the Family Support Act 
and restores the basic values of work 
and responsibility. 

We will say to teenagers, If you 
have a child out of wedlock, we will no 
longer give you a check to set up a sep- 
arate household. We want families to 
stay together.” 

To absent parents who aren't paying 
child support, we'll say: If you're not 
providing for your children, we'll gar- 
nish your wages, we'll suspend your li- 
cense, we'll track you across state 
lines, and if necessary, we'll make 
some of you work off what you owe. 
People who bring children into this 
world can’t just walk away.” 

And to all those who depend on wel- 
fare, we offer this simple compact: We 
will provide the support, the job train- 
ing, the child care you need for up to 
two years. But after that, anyone who 
can work must work—in the private 
sector if possible, in community serv- 
ice if necessary. We will make welfare 
what it ought to be: A second chance, 
not a way of life. 

We must tackle welfare reform in 
1994, yes, as we tackle health care. A 
million people are on welfare today are 
there because it’s the only way they 
can get health care coverage. Those 
who choose leave welfare for jobs with- 
out health benefits find themselves in 
the incredible position of paying taxes 
that help pay for health coverage for 
those who choose to stay on welfare. 
No wonder many people leave work and 
go back on welfare to get health care 
coverage. We must solve the health 
care problem to solve the welfare prob- 
lem. 

This year, we will make history by 
reforming our health care system. This 
is another issue where the people are 
way ahead of the politicians. 


it is 
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The First Lady has received almost a 
million letters from people all across 
America and all walks of life. Let me 
share one of them with you. 

Richard Anderson of Reno, Nevada 
lost his job and, with it, his health in- 
surance. Two weeks later, his wife 
Judy suffered a cerebral aneurysm. He 
rushed her to the hospital, where she 
stayed in intensive care for twenty-one 
days. 

The Anderson's bills exceeded 
$120,000. Although Judy recovered and 
Richard went back to work, at eight 
dollars an hour, the bills were too 
much for them. They were forced into 
bankruptcy by high medical costs. 

“Mrs. Clinton,” he wrote to Hillary, 
“no опе in the United States of Amer- 
ica should have to lose everything they 
have worked for all their lives because 
they were unfortunate enough to be- 
come ill.” 

It was to help the Richard and Judy 
Andersons of America that the First 
Lady and so many others have worked 
so hard on the health care issue, and 
we owe them our thanks. 

There are others in Washington who 
say there is no health care crisis. Tell 
that to Richard and Judy Anderson. 
Tell it to the 58 million Americans who 
have no coverage at all for some time 
each year that there is no health care 
crisis. Tell it to the 81 million Ameri- 
cans with ‘“pre-existing’’ conditions 
who are paying more, can’t get insur- 
ance, or can’t change jobs. Tell it to 
the small businesses burdened by the 
skyrocketing cost of insurance. Tell it 
to the 76 percent of insured Americans 
whose policies have lifetime limits— 
and who can find themselves without 
any coverage just when they need it 
most—tell them there is no health care 
crisis. You tell them—because I can’t. 

The naysayers don't understand the 
impact of this problem on people’s 
lives. They just don’t get it. We must 
act now to show that we do. 

From the day we began, our health 
care initiative has been designed to 
strengthen all that is good about our 
health care system. The world’s best 
health professionals. Cutting-edge re- 
search and research institutions. Medi- 
care for older Americans. None of this 
should be put at risk. 

We're paying more and more money 
for less and less care. Every year fewer 
and fewer Americans even get to 
choose their doctors. Every year doc- 
tors and nurses spend more time on pa- 
perwork and less on patients because of 
the bureaucratic nightmare the present 
system has become. The system is rid- 
dled with inefficiency, abuse and fraud. 

In today’s health care system, insur- 
ance companies call all the shots. They 
pick and choose whom they cover. 
They can cut off your benefits when 
you need your coverage most. They are 
in charge. 

And so every night, millions of well- 
insured Americans go to bed just an ill- 
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ness, an accident, or a pink slip away 
from financial ruin. Every morning 
millions more go to work without 
health insurance for their families. 
And every year, hard-working people 
are told to pick a new doctor because 
their boss picked a new plan, and 
countless others turn down better jobs 
because they fear losing their insur- 
ance. 

If we let the health care system con- 
tinue to drift, Americans will have less 
care, fewer choices, and higher bills. 
Our approach protects the quality of 
care and people's choices. 

It builds on what works today in the 
private sector. To expand the em- 
ployer-based system and guarantee pri- 
vate insurance for every American— 
something proposed by President Rich- 
ard Nixon more than 20 years ago. 
That’s what we want—guaranteed pri- 
vate insurance. 

Right now, 9 out of 10 people who 
have private insurance get it through 
employers—and that must continue. 
And if your employer is providing good 
benefits at reasonable prices—that 
must continue, too. 

Our goal is health insurance you can 
depend on: comprehensive benefits that 
cover preventive care and prescription 
drugs; health premiums that don’t 
jump when you get sick or get older; 
the power, no matter how small your 
business is, to choose dependable insur- 
ance at the same rates government and 
big companies get; one simple form for 
people who are sick; and, most of all, 
the freedom to choose a health plan 
and the right to choose your own doc- 
tor. 

Our approach protects older Ameri- 
cans. Every plan before Congress pro- 
poses to slow the growth of Medicare. 
The difference is this: We believe those 
savings should be used to improve 
health care for senior citizens. Medi- 
care must be protected, and it should 
cover prescription drugs. And we 
should take the first steps toward cov- 
ering long-term care. To those who 
would cut Medicare without protecting 
seniors, I say: the solution to today’s 
squeeze on middle-class working people 
is not to put the squeeze on middle 
class retired people. 

When it’s all said and done, insurance 
must mean what it used to mean. You 
pay a fair price for security and, when 
you get sick, health care is always 
there. No matter what. 

Along with the guarantee of health 
security, there must be more respon- 
sibility: parents must take their kids 
to be immunized; we all should take 
advantage of preventive care; and we 
all must work together to stop the vio- 
lence that crowds its victims into our 
emergency rooms. People who don’t 
have insurance will get coverage—but 
they’ll have to pay something. The mi- 
nority of business that provide no in- 
surance and shift the costs to others, 
will have to contribute something. 
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People who smoke will pay more for a 
pack of cigarettes. If we want to solve 
the health care crisis in this country, 
there can be no more something for 
nothing. 

In the coming months, I want to 
work with Democrats and Republicans 
to reform our health care system by 
using the market to bring down costs 
and to achieve lasting health security. 

For 60 years, this country has tried 
to reform health care. President Roo- 
sevelt tried. President Truman tried. 
President Nixon tried. President Carter 
tried. Every time, the powerful special 
interests defeated them. But not this 
time. 

Facing up to special interests will re- 
quire courage. It will raise critical 
questions about the way we finance our 
campaigns and how lobbyists peddle 
their influence. The work of change 
will never get easier until we limit the 
influence of well financed interests 
who profit from the current system. So 
I call on you now to finish the job you 
began last year by passing tough, 
meaningful campaign finance reform 
and lobbying reform this year. 

This is a test for all of us. The Amer- 
ican people provide those of us in gov- 
ernment service with great benefits— 
health care that’s always there. We 
need to give every hard-working, tax- 
paying American the same health care 
security they give us. 

Hear me clearly. If the legislation 
you send me does not guarantee every 
American private health insurance 
that can never be taken away, I will 
take this pen, veto that legislation, 
and we'll come right back here and 
start over again. 

But I believe we're ready to do it 
right now. If you're ready to guarantee 
to every American health care that can 
never be taken away, now is the time 
to stand with the people who sent you 
here. 

As we take these steps together to 
renew America’s strength at home, we 
must also continue our work to renew 
America’s leadership abroad. 

This is a promising moment. Because 
of the agreements we have reached, 
Russia’s strategic nuclear missiles 
soon will no longer be pointed at the 
United States, nor will we point ours 
at them. Instead of building weapons in 
space, Russian scientists will help us 
build the international space station. 

There are still dangers in the world: 
Arms proliferation; bitter regional con- 
flicts; ethnic and nationalist tensions 
in many new democracies; severe envi- 
ronmental degradation; and fanatics 
who seek to cripple the world’s cities 
with terror. 

As the world’s greatest power, we 
must maintain our defenses and our re- 
sponsibilities. This year we secured in- 
dictments against terrorists and sanc- 
tions against those who harbor them. 
We worked to promote environ- 
mentally sustainable economic growth. 
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We achieved agreements with Ukraine, 
Belarus and Kazakhstan to eliminate 
their nuclear arsenals. 

We are working to achieve a Korean 
peninsula free of nuclear weapons. We 
will seek early ratification of a treaty 
to ban chemical weapons world-wide. 
And earlier today we joined with over 
30 nations to begin negotiations on a 
comprehensive ban to stop all nuclear 
testing. 

But nothing is more important to our 
security than our Nation’s armed 
forces. We honor their contributions, 
including those who are carrying out 
the longest humanitarian airlift in his- 
tory in Bosnia, those who will com- 
plete their mission in Somalia this 
year, and their brave comrades who 
gave their lives there. 

Our forces are the finest military our 
Nation has ever had, and I have pledged 
that as long as I am President, they 
will remain the best trained, the best 
equipped and the best prepared fighting 
force on the face of this earth. 

Last year I proposed a defense plan 
that maintains our post cold war secu- 
rity at lower cost. This year, many 
people urged me to cut our defense 
spending again to pay for other govern- 
ment programs. I said no. The budget I 
send to this Congress draws the line 
against further defense cuts and fully 
protects the readiness and quality of 
our forces. 

Ultimately, the best strategy to en- 
sure our security and build a durable 
peace is to support the advance of de- 
mocracy. Democracies do not attack 
each other; they make better partners 
in trade and diplomacy. 

That is why we have supported the 
democratic reformers in Russia and in 
the other states of the former Soviet 
bloc. I applaud the bi-partisan support 
this Congress provided last year for our 
initiatives to help Russia, Ukraine, and 
other states through the epic trans- 
formations. 

Our support of reform must combine 
patience and vigilance. We will urge 
Russia and the other states to continue 
with their economic reforms. And we 
will seek to cooperate with Russia to 
solve regional problems, while insist- 
ing that if Russian troops operate in 
neighboring states, they do so only 
when those states agree to their pres- 
ence, and in strict accord with inter- 
national standards. But, as these new 
nations chart their own futures, we 
must not forget how much more secure 
and more prosperous our Nation will be 
if democratic and market reforms suc- 
ceed across the former communist 
bloc. 

That is why I went to Europe earlier 
this month: to work with our European 
partners to help integrate the former 
communist countries into a Europe 
unified for the first time in history, 
based on shared commitments to de- 
mocracy, free market economies and 
respect for existing borders. With our 
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allies, we created a Partnership for 
Peace that invites states from the 
former Soviet bloc and other non- 
NATO members to work with NATO in 
military cooperation. When I met with 
Central Europe's leaders—including 
Lech Walesa and Vaclav Havel, who 
put their lives on the line for freedom 
I told them that the security of their 
region is important to America’s secu- 
rity. 

This year we will provide support for 
democratic renewal, human rights and 
sustainable development around the 
world. We will ask Congress to ratify 
the new GATT accord. We will con- 
tinue standing by South Africa as it 
makes its bold and hopeful transition. 
We will convene a summit of the west- 
ern hemisphere’s democratic leaders— 
from Canada to the tip of South Amer- 
ica—and we will continue to press for 
the restoration of democracy in Haiti. 
And as we build a more constructive 
relationship with China, we will insist 
on clear signs of improvement in that 
nation’s human rights record. 

We will also work for new progress 
toward peace in the Middle East. Last 
year, the world watched Yitzakh Rabin 
and Yassir Arafat at the White House 
in their historic handshake of rec- 
onciliation. On the long, hard road 
ahead, I am determined to do all I can 
to help achieve a comprehensive and 
lasting peace for all the peoples of the 
region. 

There are some in our country who 
argue that with the cold war over, 
America should turn its back on the 
rest of the world. Many around the 
world were afraid we would do just 
that. But I took this office on a pledge 
to keep our Nation secure by remain- 
ing engaged in the world. And this 
year, because of our work together— 
enacting NAFTA; keeping our military 
strong and prepared; supporting democ- 
racy abroad—we reaffirmed America’s 
leadership and increased the security 
of the American people. 

While Americans are more secure 
from threats abroad, we are less secure 
from threats here at home.5 

Every day, the national peace is 
shattered by crime. In Petaluma, CA, 
an innocent slumber party gives way to 
agonizing tragedy for the family of 
Polly Klass. An ordinary train ride on 
Long Island ends in a hail of 9-millime- 
ter rounds. A tourist in Florida is near- 
ly burned alive by bigots simply be- 
cause he is black. Right here in our Na- 
tion’s Capital, a brave young man 
named Jason White—a policeman, the 
son and grandson of policemen—is 
ruthlessly gunned down. 

Violent crime and the fear it pro- 
vokes are crippling our society, limit- 
ing personal freedom, and fraying the 
ties that bind us. The crime bill before 
Congress gives you a chance to do 
something about it—to be tough and 
smart. 

First, we must recognize that most 
violent crimes are committed by a 
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small percentage of criminals, who too 
often break the laws even on parole. 
Those who commit crimes must be 
punished, and those who commit re- 
peated violent crimes must be told: 
Commit a third violent crime and 
you'll be put away, and put away for 
good. Three strikes and you’re out. 

Second, we must take steps to reduce 
violence and prevent crimes, beginning 
with more police officers and more 
community policing. We know that po- 
lice who work the streets, know the 
folks, have the respect of the kids, and 
focus on high crime areas, are more 
likely to prevent crime as well as catch 
criminals. 

Here tonight is one of those police- 
men: a brave, young detective, Kevin 
Jett, whose beat is eight square blocks 
in one of the toughest blocks in New 
York City. Every day he restores some 
sanity and safety and a sense of values 
to the people whose lives he protects. 

That’s why we must hire 100,000 new 
community police officers, well trained 
and patrolling beats all over America; 
а police corps; and move retiring mili- 
tary personnel into police forces across 
America. We must also invest in safe 
schools, so that our children can learn 
to count and read and write without 
also learning how to duck bullets. 

Third, we must build on the Brady 
bill, and take further steps to keep 
guns out of the hands of criminals. 
When it comes to guns, let me be clear: 
Hunters must always be free to hunt, 
and law abiding adults should be free 
to own guns and protect their homes. I 
respect that part of American culture. 
I grew up in it. 

But I want to ask sportsmen and oth- 
ers who lawfully own guns to join us in 
а common campaign to reduce gun vio- 
lence. You didn’t create this problem, 
but we need your help to solve it. 
There is no sporting purpose on earth 
that should stop us from banishing the 
assault weapons that outgun our police 
and cut down our children. So, I urge 
you to pass an assault weapons ban. 

Fourth, we must remember that 
drugs are a factor in an enormous per- 
centage of crimes. Recent studies indi- 
cate that drug use is on the rise again 
among young people. The crime bill 
contains more money for drug treat- 
ment for criminal addicts and boot 
camps for youthful offenders. 

The administration budget contains 
a large increase in funding for drug 
treatment and drug education. I hope 
you will pass them both. 

The problem of violence is an Amer- 
ican problem. It has no partisan or 
philosophical element. Therefore, I 
urge you to set aside your partisan dif- 
ferences and pass a strong, smart, 
tough crime bill now. 

But, further, I urge you: As we de- 
mand tougher penalties for those who 
choose violence, let us also remember 
how we came to this sad point. In 
America’s toughest neighborhoods, 
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meanest streets, and poorest rural 
areas, we have seen a stunning break- 
down of community, family and work— 
the heart and soul of civilized society. 
This has created a vast vacuum into 
which violence, drugs and gangs have 
moved. So, even as we say no to crime, 
we must give people—especially our 
young people—something to say yes to. 

Many of our initiatives—from job 
training to welfare reform to health 
care to national service—will help re- 
build distressed communities, 
strengthen families, and provide work. 
But more needs to be done. That is 
what our community empowerment 
agenda is all about: Challenging busi- 
nesses to provide more investment 
through Empowerment Zones; insuring 
that banks make loans in the same 
communities their deposits come from; 
and passing legislation to unleash the 
power of capital through Community 
Development Banks to create jobs, op- 
portunity and hope where they are 
needed most. 

Let’s be honest. Our problems go way 
beyond the reach of any government 
program. They are rooted in the loss of 
values, the disappearance of work, and 
the breakdown of our families and our 
communities. My fellow Americans, we 
can cut the deficit, create jobs, pro- 
mote democracy around the globe, pass 
welfare reform, and health care reform, 
and the toughest crime bill in history, 
and still leave too many of our people 
behind. The American people must 
want to change within, if we are to 
bring back work, family and commu- 
nity. 

We cannot renew our country when 
within a decade more than half of our 
children will be born into families 
where there is no marriage. 

We cannot renew our country when 
13-year-old boys get semi-automatic 
weapons and gun down 9-year-old 
boys—just for the kick of it. 

We cannot renew our country when 
children are having children and the fa- 
thers of those children are walking 
away from them as if they don’t 
amount to anything. 

We cannot renew our country when 
our businesses eagerly look for new in- 
vestments and new customers abroad, 
but ignore those who would give any- 
thing to have their jobs and would 
gladly buy their products if they had 
the money to do it right here at home. 

We cannot renew our country unless 
more of us are willing to join the 
churches and other good citizens who 
are saving kids, adopting schools, mak- 
ing streets safer. 

We cannot renew our country until 
we all realize that governments don't 
raise children, parents do—parents who 
know their children’s teachers, turn off 
the TV, help with the homework, and 
teach right from wrong—can make all 
the difference. 

Let us give our children a future. 

Let us take away their guns and give 
them books. Let us overcome their de- 
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spair and replace it with hope. Let us, 
by our example, teach them to obey 
the law, respect our neighbors, and 
cherish our values. Let us weave these 
sturdy threads into a new American 
community that can once more stand 
strong against the forces of despair and 
evil, and lead us to a better tomorrow. 

The naysayers fear we will not be 
equal to the challenges of our time, but 
they misread our history, our heritage, 
and even today’s headlines. They all 
tell us we can and we will overcome 
any challenge. 

When the earth shook and fires raged 
in California, when the Mississippi del- 
uged the farmlands of the Midwest, 
when a century’s bitterest cold swept 
from North Dakota to Newport News, 
it seemed as though the world itself 
was coming apart at the seams. But 
the American people came together— 
they rose to the occasion, neighbor 
helping neighbor, strangers risking life 
and limb to save strangers, showing 
the better angels of our nature. 

Let us not reserve those better an- 
gels only for natural disasters, leaving 
our deepest problems to petty political 
fights. Let us instead be true to our 
spirit—facing facts, coming together, 
bringing hope, moving forward. 

Tonight, we are summoned to answer 
a question as old as the Republic itself. 
My fellow Americans, what is the State 
of the Union? It is growing stronger. 
But it must be stronger still. With 
your help and with God’s, it will be. 

Thank you. And may God bless 
America, 

WILLIAM J. CLINTON. 

THE WHITE HOUSE, January 25, 1994. 


MESSAGES FROM THE HOUSE 


At 4:00 p.m. a message from the 
House of Representatives, delivered by 
Mr. Hays, one of its reading clerks, an- 
nounced that the House has agreed to 
the following resolutions, in which it 
request the concurrence of the Senate: 

H. Con. Res. 197. Concurrent resolution 
providing for a joint session of the Congress 
to receive a message from the President on 
the State of the Union. 

H. Con. Res. 198. Concurrent resolution 
providing for an adjournment of the House 
from Wednesday, January 26, 1994 to Tues- 
day, February 1, 1994. 

H. Res. 326. Resolved, That the Clerk of the 
House inform the Senate that a quorum of 
the House is present and that the House is 
ready to proceed with business. 

H. Res. 328. Resolved, That the House has 
learned with profound sorrow of the death of 
the Honorable Thomas P. “Тір” O'Neill, Jr., 
former Member of the House for 17 terms and 
Speaker of the House of Representatives for 
the Ninety-fifth, Ninety-sixth, Ninety-sev- 
enth, Ninety-eighth and Ninety-ninth Con- 
gresses. 

Resolved, That in the death of the Honor- 
able Thomas P. “Тір” O'Neill, Jr. the United 
States And the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts have lost a valued and eminent public 
servant and citizen. 

Resolved, That the Clerk communicate 
these resolutions to the Senate and transmit 
a copy thereof to the family of the deceased. 
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Resolved, That when the House adjourns 
today, it adjourn as a further mark of re- 
spect to the memory of the deceased. 


EXECUTIVE AND OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 


The following communications were 
laid before the Senate, together with 
accompanying papers, reports, and doc- 
uments, which were referred as indi- 
cated: 

EC-1776. A communication from the Acting 
Comptroller General of the United States, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report of de- 
ferral of budget authority; referred jointly, 
pursuant to the order of January 30, 1975, as 
modified by the order of April 11, 1986, to the 
Committee on Appropriations, to the Com- 
mittee on the Budget, to the Committee on 
Agriculture, Nutrition and Forestry, to the 
Committee on Environment and Public 
Works, to the Committee on Finance, and to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

EC-1777. A communication from the Comp- 
troller General of the United States, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a report on inter- 
est rates as determined by the Governor of 
the Rural Telephone Bank for fiscal year 
1993; to the Committee on Agriculture, Nu- 
trition, and Forestry. 

EC-1778. A communication from the Chair- 
man of the Farm Credit Administration, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, the annual re- 
port for calendar 1992; to the Committee on 
Agriculture, Nutrition, and Forestry. 

ЕС-1779. A communication from the Comp- 
troller of the Department of Defense, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a report of a viola- 
tion of administrative control of appropria- 
tion regulations; to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations. 

EC-1780. A communication from the Comp- 
troller of the Department of Defense, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a report of a viola- 
tion of administrative control of appropria- 
tion regulations; to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations. 

ЕС-1781. A communication from the Archi- 
tect of the Capitol, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, the report of all expenditures during 
the period April 1, 1993 through September 
30, 1993; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

EC-1782. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of Energy, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, notice relative to the Hanford Site; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

EC-1783. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of Energy, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, the report of the comparison of fiscal 
year 1994 five-year plan and the President’s 
budget request; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

ЕС-1784. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of Energy, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, the report on the Department's fiscal 
year 1991 and 1992 expenditures for the Envi- 
ronmental Restoration and Waste Manage- 
ment program; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

EC-1785. A communication from the Presi- 
dent and Chairman of the Export-Import 
Bank, transmitting, pursuant to law, notice 
of a transaction involving U.S. exports to 
Australia; to the Committee on Banking, 
Housing, and Urban Affairs. 

ЕС-1786. A communication from the Presi- 
dent and Chairman of the Export-Import 
Bank, transmitting, pursuant to law, notice 
of a transaction involving U.S. exports to 
the Federative Republic of Brazil; to the 
Committee on Banking, Housing, and Urban 
Affairs. 
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ЕС-1787. А communication from the Presi- 
dent and Chairman of the Export-Import 
Bank, transmitting, pursuant to law, notice 
of a transaction involving U.S. exports to 
the People’s Republic of China; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking, Housing, and Urban Af- 
fairs. 

ЕС-1788. A communication from the Presi- 
dent and Chairman of the Export-Import 
Bank, transmitting, pursuant to law, notice 
of a transaction involving U.S. exports to 
the People’s Republic of China; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking, Housing, and Urban Af- 
fairs. 

EC-1789. A communication from the Presi- 
dent and Chairman of the Export-Import 
Bank, transmitting, pursuant to law, notice 
of a transaction involving U.S. exports to 
the Republic of Korea; to the Committee on 
Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs. 

EC-1790. A communication from the Presi- 
dent and Chairman of the Export-Import 
Bank, transmitting, pursuant to law, notice 
of a transaction involving U.S. exports to 
various countries; to the Committee on 
Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs. 

EC-1791. A communication from the Presi- 
dent and Chairman of the Export-Import 
Bank, transmitting, pursuant to law, the 
semiannual report on tied-aid credits; to the 
Committee on Banking, Housing, and Urban 
Affairs. 

ЕС-1792. A communication from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, notice of continuation of Liby- 
an Emergency; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing, Housing, and Urban Affairs. 

ЕС-1793. A communication from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, notice relative to the Govern- 
ments of Serbia and Montenegro; to the 
Committee on Banking, Housing, and Urban 
Affairs. 

EC-1794. A communication from the Chair- 
man of the Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, the report on credit availability for 
small businesses and small farms in 1993; to 
the Committee on Banking, Housing, and 
Urban Affairs. 

ЕС-1795. A communication from the Chair- 
man of the Federal Trade Commission, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a supplement 
to the annual report relative to the Fair 
Debt Collection Practices Act; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking, Housing, and Urban Af- 
fairs. 

EC-1796. A communication from the Execu- 
tive Director of the Thrift Depositor Protec- 
tion Oversight Board, transmitting, pursu- 
ant to law, a report relative to savings asso- 
ciations; to the Committee on Banking, 
Housing, and Urban Affairs. 

С-1797. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of Commerce, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, the annual report of the Bureau of 
Export Administration for fiscal year 1993; to 
the Committee on Banking, Housing, and 
Urban Affairs. 

ЕС-1798. A communication from the Direc- 
tor of the Office of Management and Budget, 
Executive Office of the President, transmit- 
ting, pursuant to law, a report to Congress 
on appropriations legislation within five 
days of enactment; to the Committee on 
Budget. 

EC-1799. A communication from the Direc- 
tor of the Office of Management and Budget, 
Executive Office of the President, transmit- 
ting, pursuant to law, a report to Congress 
on appropriations legislation within five 
days of enactment; to the Committee on 
Budget. 

ЕС-1800. A communication from the Direc- 
tor of the Office of Management and Budget, 
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Executive Office of the President, transmit- 
ting, pursuant to law, a report to Congress 
on appropriations legislation within five 
days of enactment; to the Committee on 
Budget. 

ЕС-1801. A communication from the Direc- 
tor of the Office of Management and Budget, 
Executive Office of the President, transmit- 
ting, pursuant to law, a report to Congress 
on appropriations legislation within five 
days of enactment; to the Committee on 
Budget. 

EC-1802. A communication from the Direc- 
tor of the Office of Management and Budget, 
Executive Office of the President, transmit- 
ting, pursuant to law, a report to Congress 
on appropriations legislation within five 
days of enactment; to the Committee on 
Budget. 

ЕС-1803. A communication from the Direc- 
tor of the Office of Management and Budget, 
Executive Office of the President, transmit- 
ting, pursuant to law, a report to Congress 
on appropriations legislation within five 
days of enactment; to the Committee on 
Budget. 

ЕС-1804. A communication from the Direc- 
tor of the Office of Management and Budget, 
Executive Office of the President, transmit- 
ting, pursuant to law, a report to Congress 
on appropriations legislation within five 
days of enactment; to the Committee on 
Budget. 

EC-1805. A communication from the Direc- 
tor of the Office of Management and Budget, 
Executive Office of the President, transmit- 
ting, pursuant to law, a report to Congress 
on appropriations legislation within five 
days of enactment; to the Committee on 
Budget. 

ЕС-1806. A communication from the Direc- 
tor of the Office of Management and Budget, 
Executive Office of the President, transmit- 
ting, pursuant to law, a report to Congress 
on appropriations legislation within five 
days of enactment; to the Committee on 
Budget. 

ЕС-1807. A communication from the Direc- 
tor of the Office of Management and Budget, 
Executive Office of the President, transmit- 
ting, pursuant to law, a report to Congress 
on appropriations legislation within five 
days of enactment; to the Committee on 
Budget. 

ЕС-1808. A communication from the Direc- 
tor of the Office of Management and Budget, 
Executive Office of the President, transmit- 
ting, pursuant to law, a report to Congress 
on appropriations legislation within five 
days of enactment; to the Committee on 
Budget. 

ЕС-1809. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of Transportation, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, a report relative to high speed 
ground transportation research and develop- 
ment; to the Committee on Commerce, 
Science, and Transportation. 

ЕС-1810. A communication from the Chair- 
man of the National Transportation Safety 
Board, transmitting, pursuant to law, notice 
of an appeal of the Board’s fiscal year 1995 al- 
lowance; to the Committee on Commerce, 
Science, and Transportation. 

EC-1811. A communication from the Assist- 
ant Secretary for Communications and Infor- 
mation, Department of Commerce, transmit- 
ting, pursuant to law, a report on the role of 
telecommunications in crimes of hate and 
violent acts against ethnic, religious, and ra- 
cial minorities; to the Committee on Com- 
merce, Science, and Transportation. 

ЕС-1812. A communication from the Dep- 
uty Associate Director for Compliance of the 
Minerals Management Service, Department 
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of the Interior, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on the refund of offshore lease 
revenues; to the Committee on Energy and 
Natural Resources. 

ЕС-1813. A communication from the Dep- 
uty Associate Director for Compliance of the 
Minerals Management Service, Department 
of the Interior, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on the refund of offshore lease 
revenues; to the Committee on Energy and 
Natural Resources. 

ЕС-1814. A communication from the Dep- 
uty Associate Director for Compliance of the 
Minerals Management Service, Department 
of the Interior, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on the refund of offshore lease 
revenues; to the Committee on Energy and 
Natural Resources. 

EC-1815. A communication from the Dep- 
uty Associate Director for Compliance of the 
Minerals Management Service, Department 
of the Interior, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on the refund of offshore lease 
revenues; to the Committee on Energy and 
Natural Resources, 

ЕС-1816. A communication from the Пер- 
uty Associate Director for Compliance of the 
Minerals Management Service, Department 
of the Interior, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on the refund of offshore lease 
revenues; to the Committee on Energy and 
Natural Resources. 

EC-1817. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, transmitting, pursu- 
ant to law, the report on Federal coal man- 
agement for fiscal year 1992; to the Commit- 
tee on Energy and Natural Resources. 

EC-1818. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, transmitting, pursu- 
ant to law, the interim report on the High 
Plains States Groundwater Demonstration 
Program; to the Committee on Energy and 
Natural Resources. 

EC-1819. A communication from the Chair- 
man of the Mississippi River Corridor Study 
Commission, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
the interim report on the corridor study; to 
the Committee on Energy and Natural Re- 
sources. 

ЕС-1820. A communication from the Acting 
Chief of the Forest Service, Department of 
Agriculture, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
notice of the Wild And Scenic River Bound- 
ary Description for Little Missouri River, 
Arkansas; to the Committee on Energy and 
Natural Resources. 

ЕС-1821. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of Energy, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on the evaluation of the effects 
of exempting alternative-fuel vehicles from 
transportation control measures; to the 
Committee on Energy and Natural Re- 
sources. 

ЕС-1822. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of Energy, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, the report on the Strategic Petroleum 
Reserve for the third quarter of calendar 
year 1993; to the Committee on Energy and 
Natural Resources. 

EC-1823. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of Energy, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, the report on uranium revitalization; to 
the Committee on Energy and Natural Re- 
sources. 

ЕС-1824. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of Energy, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, the report on the study of the tax and 
rate treatment of renewable energy projects; 
to the Committee on Energy and Natural Re- 
sources. 

ЕС-1825. A communication from the Acting 
Assistant Secretary of the Army, transmit- 
ting, pursuant to law, notice relative to the 
Dugway Proving Ground; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 
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ЕС-1826. А communication from the Sec- 
retary of Defense, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, notice relative to the Tooele Army 
Depot; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

ЕС-1827. A communication from the Ad- 
ministrators of the Federal Aviation Admin- 
istration and the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration, transmitting, pursu- 
ant to law, a report on the Subsonic Noise 
Reduction Technology Program; to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce, Science, and Transpor- 
tation. 

ЕС-1828. A communication from the Acting 
Chief Financial Officer, Department of En- 
ergy, transmitting, pursuant to law, notice 
relative to a report on mixed waste streams; 
to the Committee on Environment and Pub- 
lic Works. 

ЕС-1829. A communication from the Ad- 
ministrator of the General Services Adminis- 
tration, transmitting, pursuant to law, no- 
tice of a determination relative to competi- 
tive procedures to award contracts; to the 
Committee on Environment and Public 
Works. 

EC-1830. A communication from the Dep- 
uty Administrator of the General Services 
Administration, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, reports of building project surveys for 
Greeneville, Tennessee, Jacksonville, Flor- 
ida, and Brownsville, Texas; to the Commit- 
tee on Environment and Public Works. 

ЕС-1831. A communication from the Dep- 
uty Administrator of the General Services 
Administration, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report of a building project survey for 
Burlington, Iowa; to the Committee on Envi- 
ronment and Public Works.. 

ЕС-1832. A communication from the Coun- 
selor to the Secretary, Department of the In- 
terior, transmitting, pursuant to law, the an- 
nual report on environmental remedial ac- 
tion; to the Committee on Environment and 
Public Works. 

EC-1833. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, transmitting, a draft 
of proposed legislation entitled “John F. 
Kennedy Center Act Amendments of 1993”; 
to the Committee on Environment and Pub- 
lic Works. 

ЕС-1834. A communication from the Ad- 
ministrator of the Environmental Protection 
Agency, transmitting, pursuant to law, a re- 
port entitled Hydrogen Fluoride Study”; to 
the Committee on Environment and Public 
Works. 

ЕС-1835. A communication from the Ad- 
ministrator of the Environmental Protection 
Agency, transmitting, pursuant to law, a re- 
port entitled “Opportunities to Reduce 
Methane Emissions іп the United States“ to 
the Committee on Environment and Public 
Works. 

EC-1836. A communication from the Ad- 
ministrator of the Environmental Protection 
Agency, transmitting, pursuant to law, a re- 
port entitled Opportunities to Reduce 
Methane Emissions Internationally, Volume 
II; International Opportunities for Reducing 
Methane Emissions”; to the Committee оп 
Environment and Public Works. 

ЕС-1837. A communication from the Ad- 
ministrator of the Environmental Protection 
Agency, transmitting, pursuant to law, a re- 
port on cement kiln dust; to the Committee 
on Environment and Public Works. 

EC-1838. A communication from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, received in the 
Senate on December 15, 1993; transmitting, 
pursuant to law, a report of the results of the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
Uruguay Round of multilateral trade nego- 
tiations; to the Committee on Finance. 

ЕС-1839. A communication from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, transmitting, pur- 
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suant to law, notice of an intention relative 
to Kyrgyzstan and the Generalized System of 
Preferences; to the Committee on Finance. 

ЕС-1840. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of Health and Human Services, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a report on the 
Medicaid Drug Rebate Program; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

ЕС-1841. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of Health and Human Services, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, the annual report 
from the Office of Child Support Enforce- 
ment for calendar year 1993; to the Commit- 
tee on Finance. 

ЕС-1842. A communication from the Ad- 
ministrator of the Health Care Financing 
Administration, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on the Rural Health Care Tran- 
sition Grant Program; to the Committee on 
Finance. 

ЕС-1843, A communication from the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, transmitting, pursu- 
ant to law, the annual report of the U.S. 
Government for fiscal year 1993; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

EC-1844. A communication from the Assist- 
ant Legal Adviser (Treaty Affairs), Depart- 
ment of State, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report of the texts of international 
agreements and background statements, 
other than treaties; to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

ЕС-1845. A communication from the Assist- 
ant Legal Adviser (Treaty Affairs), Depart- 
ment of State, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report of the texts of international 
agreements and background statements, 
other than treaties; to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

ЕС-1846. A communication from the Assist- 
ant Legal Adviser (Treaty Affairs), Depart- 
ment of State, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report of the texts of international 
agreements and background statements, 
other than treaties; to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

EC-1847. A communication from the Assist- 
ant Secretary (Legislative Affairs) Depart- 
ment of State, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on U.S. contribution to inter- 
national organizations for fiscal year 1992; to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

EC-1848. A communication from the Assist- 
ant Secretary (Legislative Affairs) Depart- 
ment of State, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on progress in dismantling 
apartheid; to the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations. 

ЕС-1849. A communication from the Assist- 
ant Secretary (Legislative Affairs) Depart- 
ment of State, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, the semi-annual reports for the period 
October 31, 1992 through March 31, 1993; to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

ЕС-1850. A communication from the Assist- 
ant Secretary (Legislative Affairs), Depart- 
ment of State, transmitting, a draft of pro- 
posed legislation entitled ‘‘The Antarctic 
Environmental Protection Act of 1993”; to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

ЕС-1851. A communication from the Assist- 
ant Secretary (Legislative Affairs), Depart- 
ment of State, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, notice of a Presidential determination 
relative to an assistance program for Inde- 
pendent States of the Former Soviet Union; 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

EC-1852. A communication from the Assist- 
ant Secretary (Legislative Affairs), Depart- 
ment of State, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, report of the fiscal year 1994 security as- 
sistance allocation; to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

ЕС-1853. A communication from the Assist- 
ant Secretary (Legislative Affairs), Depart- 
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ment of State, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, notice of a Presidential determination 
relative to Africa; to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. 

EC-1854. A communication from the Acting 
Administrator (Bureau for Legislative and 
Public Affairs), U.S. Agency for Inter- 
national Development, transmitting, pursu- 
ant to law, the report on the International 
Fund for Ireland; to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. 

ЕС-1855. A communication from the Ad- 
ministrator, U.S. Agency for Internacional 
Development, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
the report on development assistance pro- 
gram allocations for fiscal year 1994; to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

EC-1856. A communication from the Ad- 
ministrator, U.S. Agency for International 
Development, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
the report on development assistance pro- 
gram allocations for fiscal year 1993; to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

ЕС-1857. A communication from the Direc- 
tor of the United States Information Agency, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report enti- 
бей Diplomacy in the Information Age“; to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

ЕС-1858. A communication from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, a report on the loan guarantees 
to Israel program; to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. 

ЕС-1859. A communication from the Assist- 
ant Secretary (Legislative Affairs), Depart- 
ment of State, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, notice of a Presidential determination 
relative to the International Fund for Ire- 
land; to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. 

ЕС-1860. A communication from the Assist- 
ant Secretary (Indian Affairs), Department 
of the Interior, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on the implementation of the 
Indian Self-Determination and Education 
Assistance Act for fiscal year 1992; to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

ЕС-1861. A communication from the Presi- 
dent of the National Safety Council, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, the annual report 
for fiscal year 1993; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

ЕС-1862. A communication from the Chair- 
man of the Board of Directors of the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, the annual report under the 
Freedom of Information Act for calendar 
year 1992; to the Committee on the Judici- 
ary. 

ЕС-1863. A communication from the Direc- 
tor of the Office of National Drug Control 
Policy, Executive Office of the President, 
transmitting, a draft of proposed legislation 
entitled “Office of National Drug Control 
Policy Reauthorization Act’’; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

EC-1864. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of Health and Human Services, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a report on na- 
tional strategic research plan for hearing 
and hearing impairment and voice; to the 
Committee on Labor and Human Resources. 

ЕС-1865. A communication from the Assist- 
ant Attorney General, Department of Jus- 
tice, transmitting, pursuant to law, a report 
entitled 1992 Office of Juvenile Justice and 
Delinquency Prevention Annual Report“; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

ЕС-1866. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of Health and Human Services, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a report on the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health AIDS Research 
Loan Repayment Program; to the Commit- 
tee on Labor and Human Resources. 
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ЕС-1867. А communication from the Sec- 
retary of Health and Human Services, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a report on alcohol 
and other drug abuse prevention for calendar 
year 1993; to the Committee on Labor and 
Human Resources. 

ЕС-1868. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of Education, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a draft of proposed legislation enti- 
бей The Howard University Endowment 
Amendments of 1993"; to the Committee on 
Labor and Human Resources. 

ЕС-1869. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of Education, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, notice of final regulations—graduate 
assistance in areas of national needs; to the 
Committee on Labor and Human Resources. 

EC-1870. A communication from the Assist- 
ant Secretary (Office of Special Education 
and Rehabilitative Services), Department of 
Education, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
notice of final funding priorities—research in 
education of individuals with disabilities; to 
the Committee on Labor and Human Re- 
sources. 

ЕС-1871. A communication from the Assist- 
ant Secretary (Office of Special Education 
and Rehabilitative Services) Department of 
Education, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
notice of final funding priorities—knowledge 
dissemination and utilization program; to 
the Committee on Labor and Human Re- 
sources. 

ЕС-1872. A communication from the Assist- 
ant Secretary (Office of Special Education 
and Rehabilitative Services) Department of 
Education, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
notice of final funding priorities—research 
and demonstration program; to the Commit- 
tee on Labor and Human Resources. 

ЕС-1873. A communication from the Assist- 
ant Secretary (Office of Special Education 
and Rehabilitative Services) Department of 
Education, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
notice of final funding priorities—rehabilita- 
tion research and training centers; to the 
Committee on Labor and Human Resources. 

ЕС-1874. A communication from the Acting 
Commissioner (Rehabilitation Services Ad- 
ministration), Office of Special Education 
and Rehabilitative Services, Department of 
Education, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
the annual report for fiscal year 1992; to the 
Committee on Labor and Human Resources. 

ЕС-1815. A communication from the Chair- 
man of the Barry M. Goldwater Scholarship 
and Excellence in Education Foundation, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, the annual re- 
port of activities for fiscal year 1993; to the 
Committee on Labor and Human Resources. 

ЕС-1876. A communication from the Chair- 
man of the Railroad Retirement Board, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, the annual re- 
port for fiscal year 1992; to the Committee on 
Labor and Human Resources. 

ЕС-1877. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of Veterans Affairs, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, the report of the Chief Mi- 
nority Affairs Officer for 1991 through 1993; 
to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

ЕС-1878. A communication from the Com- 
missioner (National Center for Education 
Statistics), Office of Educational Research 
and Improvement, Department of Education, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report enti- 
tled “Education in States and Nations: Indi- 
cators Comparing U.S. States with the OECD 
Countries in 1988”; to the Committee on 
Labor and Human Resources. 

ЕС-1879. A communication from the Chair- 
man of the Federal Election Commission, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, report of a re- 
vision of the budget request for fiscal year 
1994; to the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration. 
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ЕС-1880. A communication from the Chair- 
man of the Federal Election Commission, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, notice of a 
form relative to contributions/loans re- 
ceived; to the Committee on Rules and Ad- 
ministration. 

ЕС-1881. A communication from the Office 
of the Public Printer, Government Printing 
Office, transmitting, pursuant to law, the Of- 
fice’s semiannual management report and 
the report of the Inspector General for the 
six months ending September 30, 1993; to the 
Committee on Governmental Affairs. 

ЕС-1882. A communication from the Chair- 
man of the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission, transmitting, pursuant to law, the 
Inspector General’s Semiannual Report for 
fiscal year 1993; to the Committee on Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

ЕС-1883. A communication from the Direc- 
tor of the Office of Personnel Management, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report rel- 
ative to the Office’s health promotion and 
disease prevention activities; to the Commit- 
tee on Governmental Affairs. 

ЕС-1884. A communication from the Direc- 
tor of the Peace Corps, transmitting, pursu- 
ant to law, the semiannual report of the In- 
spector General for the six month period 
ending September 30, 1993; to the Committee 
on Governmental] Affairs. 

ЕС-1885. A communication from the Direc- 
tor of the Office of Personnel Management, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, the semi- 
annual report of the Inspector General for 
the period ending September 30, 1993; to the 
Committee on Governmental Affairs. 

ЕС-1886. A communication from the In- 
spector General of the Office of Personnel 
Management, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
the semiannual report of the Inspector Gen- 
eral for the six month period ending Septem- 
ber 30, 1993; to the Committee on Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

ЕС-1887. A communication from the Office 
of Special Counsel, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, the annual report of the Office for fis- 
cal year 1993; to the Committee on Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

ЕС-1888. A communication from the Fed- 
eral Co-Chairman of the Appalachian Re- 
gional Commission, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, the semiannual report of the Inspec- 
tor General for the six month period ending 
September 30, 1993; to the Committee on 
Governmental] Affairs. 

EC-1889. A communication from the Ad- 
ministrator of the General Services Adminis- 
tration, transmitting, pursuant to law, a re- 
port relative to the disposal of surplus Fed- 
eral real property; to the Committee on Gov- 
ernimental Affairs. 

EC-1890. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of Education, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a report relative to audit follow-up 
for the six month period ending September 
30, 1993; to the Committee on Governmental 
Affairs. 

ЕС-1891. A communication from the Chair- 
man of the Federal Labor Relations Author- 
ity, transmitting, pursuant to law, a report 
relative to the Federal Managers’ Financial 
Integrity Act for fiscal year 1993; to the 
Committee on Governmental Affairs. 

EC-1892. A communication from the Ad- 
ministrator of the Environmental Protection 
Agency, transmitting, pursuant to law, the 
semiannual report of the Inspector General 
for the six month period ending September 
30, 1993; to the Committee on Governmental 
Affairs. 

ЕС-1893. A communication from the Chair- 
man of the National Credit Union Adminis- 
tration, transmitting, pursuant to law, a re- 
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port relative to the Administration's compli- 
ance with the Federal Managers Financial 
Integrity Act for fiscal year 1993; to the 
Committee on Governmental Affairs. 

EC-1894. A communication from the Direc- 
tor of the Armed Forces Retirement Home, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report rel- 
ative to the Home’s compliance with the 
Federal Managers’ Financial Integrity Act 
for fiscal year 1993; to the Committee on 
Governmental Affairs. 

ЕС-1895. A communication from the Acting 
Director of the Corporation for National and 
Community Service, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a report relative to the Agency’s 
management control and financial systems; 
to the Committee on Governmental Affairs. 

ЕС-18%. A communication from the Direc- 
tor of the United States Information Agency, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report rel- 
ative to the Agency’s management control 
program; to the Committee on Governmental 
Affairs. 

ЕС-1897. A communication from the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, the semiannual report of 
the Inspector General for the six month pe- 
riod ending September 30, 1993; to the Com- 
mittee on Governmental Affairs. 

ЕС-1898. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of Education, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a report relative to the Federal Man- 
agers’ Financial Integrity Act for fiscal year 
1993; to the Committee on Governmental Af- 
fairs. 

ЕС-1899. A communication from the Chair- 
man of the Federal Maritime Commission, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report rel- 
ative to the Financial Managers’ Financial 
Integrity Act for fiscal year 1993; to the 
Committee on Governmental Affairs. 

ЕС-1900. A communication from the Chair- 
man of the National Endowment for the 
Arts, transmitting, pursuant to law, a report 
relative to the Federal Managers’ Financial 
Integrity Act for calendar year 1993; to the 
Committee on Governmental Affairs. 

EC-1901. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of Commerce, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, the semiannual report of the Inspec- 
tor General and the report of the Secretary 
relative to Inspector General audits; to the 
Committee on Governmental Affairs. 

ЕС-1902. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of Defense, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report relative to audit, inspection 
and investigative activities for the six 
month period ending September 30, 1993; to 
the Committee on Governmental Affairs. 

EC-1903. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, transmitting, pursu- 
ant to law, the seminannual report of the In- 
spector General for the six month period 
ending September 30, 1993; to the Committee 
on Governmental Affairs. 

ЕС-1904. A communication from the Ad- 
ministrator of the Small Business Adminis- 
tration, transmitting, pursuant to law, the 
semiannual report of the Inspector General 
for the six month period ending September 
30, 1993; to the Committee on Governmental 
Affairs. 

ЕС-1905. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of the Commission on Fine Arts, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report rel- 
ative to the Federal Managers’ Financial In- 
tegrity Act for fiscal year 1993; to the Com- 
mittee on Governmental Affairs. 

ЕС-1906. A communication from the Chair- 
man of the Nuclear Waste Technical Review 
Board, transmitting, pursuant to law, a re- 
port relative to the Federal Managers’ Fi- 
nancial Integrity Act; to the Committee on 
Governmental Affairs. 
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ЕС-1907. A communication from the Chair- 
man of the Thrift Depositor Protection Over- 
sight Board, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
the semiannual report of the Inspector Gen- 
eral of the Resolution Trust Corporation for 
the six month period ending September 30, 
1993; to the Committee on Governmental Af- 
fairs. 

EC-1908. A communication from the Chair- 
man of the Equal Employment Opportunity 
Commission, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
the semiannual report of the Inspector Gen- 
eral for the six month period ending Septem- 
ber 30, 1993; to the Committee on Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

ЕС-1909. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, transmitting, pursu- 
ant to law, a management report for the six 
month period ending September 30, 1993; to 
the Committee on Governmental Affairs. 

ЕС-1910. A communication from the Acting 
Director of the Corporation for National and 
Community Service, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, the semiannual report of the Inspec- 
tor General and reports of actions relative to 
the Inspector General's audits for the six 
month period ending September 30, 1993; to 
the Committee on Governmental Affairs. 

EC-1911. A communication from the Chair- 
man of the Federal Housing Finance Board, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, the semi- 
annual report of the Inspector General for 
the six month period ending September 30, 
1993; to the Committee on Governmental Af- 
fairs. 

EC-1912. A communication from the Direc- 
tor of the United States Information Agency, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, the semi- 
annual report of the Inspector General and 
the management report on audit closure ac- 
tivity for the six month period ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1993; to the Committee on Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

ЕС-1913. A communication from the Attor- 
ney General of the United States transmit- 
ting, pursuant to law, the semiannual report 
of the Inspector General for the six month 
period ending September 30, 1993; to the 
Committee on Governmental Affairs. 

ЕС-1914. A communication from the Execu- 
tive Director of the Committee for Purchase 
from People Who Are Blind or Severely Dis- 
abled, transmitting, pursuant to law, the re- 
port of the Inspector General for fiscal year 
1993; to the Committee on Governmental Af- 
fairs. 

EC-1915. A communication from the Execu- 
tive Director of the Commission for the Pres- 
ervation of America's Heritage Abroad, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report rel- 
ative to the Federal Managers’ Financial In- 
tegrity Act; to the Committee on Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

ЕС-1916. A communication from the Acting 
Secretary of State, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a report relative to the Financial 
Managers’ Financial Integrity Act for fiscal 
year 1993; to the Committee on Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-1917. A communication from the Chair- 
man as Chief Executive Officer of the Farm 
Credit Administration, transmitting, pursu- 
ant to law, a report relative to the Federal 
Managers’ Financial Integrity Act for fiscal 
year 1993; to the Committee on Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-1918. A communication from the Chair- 
man of the Equal Employment Opportunity 
Commission, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
а report relative to the Federal Managers’ 
Financial Integrity Act for fiscal year 1993; 
to the Committee on Governmental Affairs. 

ЕС-1919. A communication from the Fed- 
eral Co-Chairman of the Appalachian Re- 
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gional Commission, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a report relative to the Federal Man- 
agers’ Financial Integrity Act for fiscal year 
1993; to the Committee on Governmental Af- 
fairs. 

EC-1920. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, transmitting, pursu- 
ant to law, the semiannual report of the In- 
spector General for six month period ending 
September 30, 1993; to the Committee on 
Governmental Affairs. 

ЕС-1921. A communication from the Chair- 
man of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, transmitting, pursuant to law, the 
semiannual report of the Inspector General 
for the six month period ending September 
30, 1993; to the Committee on Governmental 
Affairs. 

ЕС-1922. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of the Smithsonian Institution, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, the semiannual re- 
port of the Inspector General for the six 
month period ending September 30, 1993; to 
the Committee on Governmental Affairs. 

ЕС-1923. A communication from the Direc- 
tor of the United States Soldiers’ and Air- 
men’s Home, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
a report relative to the Federal Managers’ 
Financial Integrity Act for fiscal year 1993; 
to the Committee on Governmental Affairs. 

ЕС-1924. A communication from the Chair- 
man of the board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, the semiannual report of the Inspector 
General for the six month period ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1993; to the Committee on Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-1925. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, transmitting, pursu- 
ant to law, the semiannual report of the In- 
spector General for the six month period 
ending September 30, 1993; to the Committee 
on Governmental Affairs. 

ЕС-1926. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, transmitting, pursu- 
ant to law, the semiannual report of the In- 
spector General and the Secretary’s report 
on audit followup for the six month period 
ending September 30, 1993; to the Committee 
on Governmental Affairs. 

ЕС-1927. A communication from the Ad- 
ministrator of the United States Agency for 
International Development, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, the semiannual report of 
the Inspector General and the report on 
audit management and resolution for the six 
month period ending September 30, 1993; to 
the Committee on Governmental Affairs. 

ЕС-1928. A communication from the Ad- 
ministrator of the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration, transmitting, pursu- 
ant to law, the semiannual report of the In- 
spector General and the management report 
on audit followup for the six month period 
ending September 30, 1993; to the Committee 
on Governmental Affairs. 

EC-1929. A communication from the Man- 
ager, Compensation and Benefits, National 
Bank for Cooperatives, transmitting, pursu- 
ant to law, a report relative to the CoBank 
Retirement Trust Fund for calendar year 
1992; to the Committee on Governmental Af- 
fairs. 

ЕС-1930. A communication from the Vice 
Chairman of the Postal Rate Commission, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report rel- 
ative to the Federal Managers’ Financial In- 
tegrity Act; to the Committee on Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-1931. A communication from the Chair- 
man of the United States Merit Systems 
Protection Board, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report relative to the Federal Man- 
agers’ Financial Integrity Act for fiscal year 
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1993; to the Committee on Governmental Af- 
fairs. 

ЕС-1932. A communication from the Chair- 
man of the United States Consumer Product 
Safety Commission, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a report relative to the Commission's 
administration of the Government in the 
Sunshine Act for calendar year 1992; to the 
Committee on Governmental Affairs. 

ЕС-1933. A communication from the Chair- 
man of the Board of Directors of the Cor- 
poration for Public Broadcasting, transmit- 
ting, pursuant to law, the semiannual report 
of the Inspector General for the six month 
period ending September 30, 1993; to the 
Committee on Governmental] Affairs. 

EC-1934. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of Veterans Affairs, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, the semiannual report of 
the Inspector General and the Department's 
management report in response to the In- 
spector’s audit for the six month period end- 
ing September 30, 1993; to the Committee on 
Governmental Affairs. 

ЕС-1935. A communication from the Chair- 
man of the National Science Board, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, the semiannual re- 
port of the Inspector General for the six 
month period ending September 30, 1993; to 
the Committee on Governmental Affairs. 

ЕС-1936. A communication from the Ad- 
ministrator of the United States Agency for 
International Development, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, a report relative to the Fed- 
eral Managers’ Financial Integrity Act for 
fiscal year 1993; to the Committee on Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

ЕС-1937. A communication from the Chair- 
man of the National Endowment for the 
Arts, transmitting, pursuant to law, the 
semiannual report of the Inspector General 
and the semiannual report on followup au- 
dits for the six month period ending Septem- 
ber 30, 1993; to the Committee on Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

ЕС-1938. A communication from the Chair- 
man of the National Credit Union Adminis- 
tration, transmitting, pursuant to law, the 
semiannual report of the Inspector General 
and the management report for the six 
month period ending September 30, 1993; to 
the Committee on Governmental Affairs. 

ЕС-1939. A communication from the Ad- 
ministrator of the National Aeronautics and 
Space administration, transmitting, pursu- 
ant to law, a report relative to the Federal 
Managers’ Financial Integrity Act for fiscal 
year 1993; to the Committee on Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

ЕС-1940. A communication from the Chair- 
man of the National Mediation Board, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a report relative to 
the Federal Managers’ Financial Integrity 
Act for fiscal year 1993; to the Committee on 
Governmental Affairs. 

ЕС-1941. A communication from the Chair- 
man of the Defense Nuclear Facilities Safety 
Board, transmitting, pursuant to law, a re- 
port relative to the Federal Managers“ Fi- 
nancial Integrity Act for fiscal year 1993; to 
the Committee on Governmental Affairs. 

ЕС-1942. A communication from the Chair- 
man of the Consumer Product Safety Com- 
mission, transmitting, pursuant to law, a re- 
port relative to the Federal Managers’ Fi- 
nancial Integrity Act for fiscal year 1993; to 
the Committee on Governmental Affairs. 

ЕС-1943. A communication from the Chair- 
man of the Farm Credit System Insurance 
Corporation, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
a report relative to the Federal Managers’ 
Financial Integrity Act for fiscal year 1993; 
to the Committee on Governmental Affairs. 

ЕС-1944. A communication from the Board 
of Directors of the Railroad Retirement 
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Board, transmitting, pursuant to law, a ге- 
port relative to the Federal Managers’ Fi- 
nancial Integrity Act for fiscal year 1993; to 
the Committee on Governmental Affairs. 

ЕС-1945. A communication from the Direc- 
tor of Selective Service, transmitting, pursu- 
ant to law, a report relative to the Federal 
Managers’ Financial Integrity Act for fiscal 
year 1993; to the Committee on Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

ЕС-1946. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of Housing and Urban Development, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, the semi- 
annual report of the Inspector General and 
the semiannual report of the Secretary for 
the six month period ending September 30, 
1993; to the Committee on Governmental Af- 
fairs. 

ЕС-1947. A communication from the Chair- 
man of the United States Merit Systems 
Protection Board, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report relative to workforce demo- 
graphics; to the Committee on Governmental 
Affairs. 

ЕС-1948. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, transmitting, pursu- 
ant to law, a report relative to the Federal 
managers’ Financial Integrity Act for fiscal 
year 1993; to the Committee on Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

ЕС-1949. A communication from the Dep- 
uty Director for Administration and Sup- 
port, Department of the Navy, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, the annual report of the re- 
tirement plan for civilian employees of the 
United States Marine Corps Morale, Welfare 
and Recreation Activities, the Morale, Wel- 
fare and Recreation Support Activity, and 
Miscellaneous Nonappropriated Fund Instru- 
mentalities; to the Committee on Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-1950. A communication from the Chair- 
man of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, transmitting, pursuant to law, a report 
relative to the Federal Managers’ Financial 
Integrity Act for fiscal year 1993; to the 
Committee on Governmental Affairs. 

ЕС-1951. A communication from the Ad- 
ministrator of the General Services Adminis- 
tration, transmitting, pursuant to law, the 
semiannual report of the Inspector General 
and a management perspective of the Inspec- 
tor’s audits for the six month period ending 
September 30, 1993; to the Committee on 
Governmental Affairs. 

EC-1952. A communication from the Direc- 
tor of the Administrative Office of the Unit- 
ed States Courts, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report relative to the Judicial Offi- 
cers’ Retirement Fund; to the Committee on 
Governmental Affairs. 

ЕС-1953. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of Labor, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, the semiannual report of the Inspector 
General for the six month period ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1993; to the Committee on Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

ЕС-1954. A communication from the Chair- 
man of the Board of Directors of the Panama 
Canal Commission, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, the semiannual report of the Inspec- 
tor General for the six month period ending 
September 30, 1993; to the Committee on 
Governmental Affairs. 

ЕС-1955. A communication from the Chair- 
man of the Consumer Product Safety Com- 
mission, transmitting, pursuant to law, the 
semiannual report of the Inspector General 
for the six month period ending September 
30, 1993; to the Committee on Governmental 
Affairs. 

ЕС-1956. A communication from the Direc- 
tor of the Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency, transmitting, pursuant to law, a re- 
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port relative to the Federal Managers’ Fi- 
nancial Integrity Act for calendar year 1993; 
to the Committee on Governmental Affairs. 

ЕС-1957. A communication from the Chair- 
man of the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission, transmitting, pursuant to law, a re- 
port relative to the Federal Managers’ Fi- 
nancial Integrity Act; to the Committee on 
Governmental Affairs. 

ЕС-1958. A communication from the Direc- 
tor of Human Resources, Department of the 
Army, transmitting, pursuant to law, a re- 
port relative to the U.S. Army Nonappro- 
priated Fund Employee Retirement Plan for 
fiscal year 1992; to the Committee on Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

ЕС-1959. A communication from the Direc- 
tor of the Federal Emergency Management 
Agency, transmitting, pursuant to law, the 
semiannual report of the Inspector General 
and the Agency’s report on audit resolution 
for the six month period ending September 
30, 1993; to the Committee on Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC-1960. A communication from the Chair- 
man of the Federal Trade Commission, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report rel- 
ative to the Federal Managers’ Financial In- 
tegrity Act for fiscal year 1993, to the Com- 
mittee on Governmental Affairs. 

EC-1961. A communication from the Presi- 
dent’s Pay Agent, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report relative to comparability pay- 
ments applicable to General Schedule em- 
ployees; to the Committee on Governmental 
Affairs. 

ЕС-1962. A communication from the Chair- 
man of the Board for International Broad- 
casting, transmitting, pursuant to law, the 
semiannual report of the Inspector General 
for the six month period ending September 
30, 1993; to the Committee on Governmental 
Affairs. 

ЕС-1963. A communication from the Chair- 
man of the Federal Mine Safety and Health 
Review Commission, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a report relative to the Federal Man- 
agers’ Financial Integrity Act for fiscal year 
1993; to the Committee on Governmental Af- 
fairs. 

ЕС-1964. A communication from the Chair- 
man of the United States International 
Trade Commission, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a report relative to the Federal Man- 
agers’ Financial Integrity Act for fiscal year 
1993; to the Committee on Governmental Af- 
fairs. 

EC-1965. A communication from the Nego- 
tiator of the Office of the United States Nu- 
clear Waste Negotiator, transmitting, pursu- 
ant to law, a report relative to the Federal 
Managers’ Financial Integrity Act for fiscal 
year 1993; to the Committee on Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-1966. A communication from the Direc- 
tor of the National Gallery of Art, transmit- 
ting, pursuant to law, a report relative to 
the Federal Managers’ Financial Integrity 
Act for fiscal year 1993; to the Committee on 
Governmental Affairs. 

EC-1967. A communication from the Chair- 
man of the Federal Trade Commission, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, the semi- 
annual report of the Inspector General and 
the Commission’s report on final actions for 
the six month period ending September 30, 
1993; to the Committee on Governmental Af- 
fairs. 

ЕС-1968. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of Energy, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report relative to the Federal Man- 
agers’ Financial Integrity Act for fiscal year 
1993; to the Committee on Governmental Af- 
fairs. 
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ЕС-1969. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of Energy, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, the semiannual report of the Inspector 
General and the Commission’s report on 
final actions for the six month period ending 
September 30, 1993; to the Committee оп 
Governmental Affairs. 

ЕС-1970. A communication from the Spe- 
cial Assistant to the President and Director 
of the Office of Administration, transmit- 
ting, pursuant to law, a report relative to 
personnel; to the Committee on Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-1971. A communication from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, a report relative to locality- 
based comparability payments for General 
Schedule employees for calendar year 1994; 
to the Committee on Governmental Affairs. 

EC-1972. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of Health and Human Services, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a report relative to 
the Federal Managers’ Financial Integrity 
Act; to the Committee on Governmental Af- 
fairs. 

EC-1973. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of Health and Human Services, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a report relative to 
surplus real property transferred for public 
health purposes; to the Committee on Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

ЕС-1974. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of Health and Human Services, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, the semiannual re- 
port of the Inspector General and the De- 
partment's management report on final ac- 
tions for the six month period ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1993; to the Committee on Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

ЕС-1915. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of Transportation, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, the semiannual report of the 
Inspector General and the semiannual man- 
agement report on final actions for the six 
month period ending September 30, 1993; to 
the Committee on Governmental Affairs. 

EC-1976. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of Transportation, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, a report relative to the Federal 
Managers’ Financial Integrity Act; to the 
Committee on Governmental Affairs. 

EC-1977. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of Education, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, the semiannual report on audit fol- 
low-up for the six month period ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1993; to the Committee on Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-1978. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of Education, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a report relative to the disposition of 
surplus Federal real property to educational 
institutions; to the Committee on Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-1979. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of Education, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, the semiannual report of the Inspec- 
tor General for the six month period ending 
September 30, 1993; to the Committee on 
Governmental Affairs. 

ЕС-1980. A communication from the Direc- 
tor of the Office of Management and Budget, 
Executive Office of the President, transmit- 
ting, pursuant to law, a report relative to ac- 
counts containing unvouchered expenditures 
potentially subject to audit by the Comptrol- 
ler General; to the Committee on Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-1981. A communication from the Chair- 
man of the Council of the District of Colum- 
bia, transmitting, pursuant to law, copies of 
D.C. Act 10-148 adopted by the Council on 
November 7, 1993; to the Committee on Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

ЕС-1982. A communication from the Chair- 
man of the Council of the District of Colum- 
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bia, transmitting, pursuant to law, copies of 
D.C. Act 10-149 adopted by the Council on 
November 7, 1993; to the Committee on Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

ЕС-1983. A communication from the Chair- 
man of the Council of the District of Colum- 
bia, transmitting, pursuant to law, copies of 
D.C. Act 10-151 adopted by the Council on 
November 17, 1993; to the Committee on Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

ЕС-1984. A communication from the Chair- 
man of the Council of the District of Colum- 
bia, transmitting, pursuant to law, copies of 
D.C. Act 10-153 adopted by the Council on De- 
cember 7, 1993; to the Committee on Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-1985. A communication from the Chair- 
man of the Council of the District of Colum- 
bia, transmitting, pursuant to law, copies of 
D.C. Act 10-154 adopted by the Council on De- 
cember 16, 1993; to the Committee on Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

ЕС-1986. A communication from the Chair- 
man of the Council of the District of Colum- 
bia, transmitting, pursuant to law, copies of 
D.C. Act 10-155 adopted by the Council on De- 
cember 16, 1993; to the Committee on Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

ЕС-1987. A communication from the Chair- 
man of the Council of the District of Colum- 
bia, transmitting, pursuant to law, copies of 
D.C. Act 10-156 adopted by the Council on De- 
cember 16, 1993; to the Committee on Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

ЕС-1988. A communication from the Chair- 
man of the Council of the District of Colum- 
bia, transmitting, pursuant to law, copies of 
D.C. Act 10-157 adopted by the Council on De- 
cember 16, 1993; to the Committee on Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

ЕС-1989. A communication from the Chair- 
man of the Council of the District of Colum- 
bia, transmitting, pursuant to law, copies of 
D.C. Act 10-158 adopted by the Council on De- 
cember 16, 1993; to the Committee on Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-1990. A communication from the Chair- 
man of the Council of the District of Colum- 
bia, transmitting, pursuant to law, copies of 
D.C. Act 10-160 adopted by the Council on De- 
cember 16, 1993; to the Committee on Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

ЕС-1991. A communication from the Chair- 
man of the Council of the District of Colum- 
bia, transmitting, pursuant to law, copies of 
D.C. Act 10-159 adopted by the Council on De- 
cember 16, 1993; to the Committee on Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

ЕС-1992. A communication from the Ad- 
ministrator of the Panama Canal Commis- 
sion, transmitting, pursuant to law, a report 
relative to the Commission's systems of in- 
ternal accounting in accordance with the 
Federal Managers’ Financial Integrity Act 
for fiscal year 1993; to the Committee on 
Governmental Affairs. 

ЕС-1993. A communication from the Attor- 
ney General of the United States, transmit- 
ting, pursuant to law, a report relative to 
the Federal Managers’ Financial Integrity 
Act for fiscal year 1993; to the Committee on 
Governmental Affairs. 

ЕС-1994. A communication from the Chair- 
man of the Board of Governors of the United 
States Postal Service, transmitting, pursu- 
ant to law, a report relative to the Service's 
compliance with the Government in the Sun- 
shine Act; to the Committee on Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

ЕС-1995. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of Commerce, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a report relative to the Federal Man- 
agers’ Financial Integrity Act for fiscal year 
1993; to the Committee on Governmental Af- 
fairs. 
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EC-1996. A communication from the Acting 
Chairman of the Nuclear Regulatory Com- 
mission, transmitting, pursuant to law, a re- 
port relative to the Federal Managers’ Fi- 
nancial Integrity Act for fiscal year 1993; to 
the Committee on Governmental Affairs. 

ЕС-1997. A communication from the Acting 
Secretary of the Department of State, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a report relative to 
the Federal Managers’ Financial Integrity 
Act for 1993; to the Committee on Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

ЕС-1998. A communication from the Presi- 
dent of the James Madison Memorial Fellow- 
ship Foundation, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, the annual report of the Foundation for 
fiscal year 1993; to the Committee on Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

ЕС-1999. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of Labor, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, the semiannual report of the Pension 
Benefit Guaranty Corporation's Executive 
Director and the Inspector General for the 
six month period ending September 30, 1993; 
to the Committee on Governmental Affairs. 

ЕС-2000. A communication from the Chair- 
man of the Commodity Futures Trading 
Commission, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
a report relative to the Federal Managers’ 
Financial Integrity Act for fiscal year 1993; 
to the Committee on Governmental Affairs. 

ЕС-2001. A communication from the Dep- 
uty Executive Director of the Office of Nav- 
ajo and Hopi Indian Relocation, transmit- 
ting, pursuant to law, a report relative to 
contract arrangements for audit services and 
the results of those audits; to the Committee 
on Governmental Affairs. 

ЕС-2002. A communication from the Acting 
Secretary of the American Battle Monu- 
ments Commission, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a report relative to the Federal Man- 
agers’ Financial Integrity Act for fiscal year 
1993; to the Committee on Governmental Af- 
fairs. 

ЕС-2003. A communication from the Direc- 
tor of the Office of Government Ethics, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report rel- 
ative to the Federal Managers’ Financial In- 
tegrity Act; to the Committee on Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

ЕС-2004. A communication from the Direc- 
tor of the Office of Management and Budget, 
Executive Office of the President, transmit- 
ting, pursuant to law, a report relative to a 
special project to compile data related to the 
audit of financial statements dated August 
1993; to the Committee on Governmental Af- 
fairs. 

ЕС-2005. A communication from the Ad- 
ministrator of the Environmental Protection 
Agency, transmitting, pursuant to law, a re- 
port relative to actions taken under the Pro- 
gram Fraud Civil Remedies Act for fiscal 
year 1993; to the Committee on Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

ЕС-206. A communication from the Ad- 
ministrator of the Environmental Protection 
Agency, transmitting, pursuant to law, a re- 
port relative to the Federal Managers’ Fi- 
nancial Integrity Act and the Agency's man- 
agement control and financial systems; to 
the Committee on Governmental Affairs. 

ЕС-2007. A communication from the Direc- 
tor of the Office of Personnel Management, 
Executive Office of the President, transmit- 
ting, pursuant to law, the annual report of 
the Office on drug and alcohol abuse and 
treatment for fiscal year 1992; to the Com- 
mittee on Governmental Affairs. 

ЕС-2008. A communication from the Іп- 
spector General of the Office of Personnel 
Management, Executive Office of the Presi- 
dent, transmitting, pursuant to law, the 
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semiannual report of the Inspector General 
for the six month period ending September 
30, 1993; to the Committee on Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC-2009. A communication from the Comp- 
troller General of the United States, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, accounting reports 
from the month of November 1993; to the 
Committee on Governmental Affairs, 

ЕС-2010. A communication from the Comp- 
troller General of the United States, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, accounting reports 
for the month of October 1993; to the Com- 
mittee on Governmental Affairs. 

ЕС-2011. A communication from the Direc- 
tor of the Federal Mediation and Concilia- 
tion Service, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
a report relative to the Service's internal 
control and financial systems with respect to 
the Federal Managers’ Financial Integrity 
Act; to the Committee on Governmenta! Af- 
fairs. 

ЕС-2012. A communication from the Direc- 
tor of the Federal Mediation and Concilia- 
tion Service, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
a report relative to the fulfillment of the 
audit and investigative provisions of the In- 
spector General Act Amendments; to the 
Committee on Governmental Affairs. 

ЕС-2013. A communication from the Chair- 
man of the National Endowment for the Hu- 
manities, transmitting, pursuant to law, the 
semiannual report of the Inspector General 
for the six month period ending September 
30, 1993; to the Committee on Governmental 
Affairs. 

ЕС-2014. A communication from the In- 
spector General of the National Endowment 
for the Humanities, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a correction to the semiannual report 
of the Inspector General for the six month 
period ending September 30, 1993; to the 
Committee on Governmental Affairs, 

EC-2015. A communication from the Execu- 
tive Director of the Committee for Purchase 
from People Who are Blind or Severely Dis- 
abled, transmitting, pursuant to law, a re- 
port relative to the Committee's financial 
Management system components with re- 
spect to the Federal Managers’ Financial In- 
tegrity Act; to the Committee on Govern- 
mental Affairs. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES SUB- 
MITTED DURING ADJOURNMENT 


Pursuant to the order of the Senate 
of November 17, 1993, the following re- 
ports were submitted on December 9, 
1993, during the adjournment of the 
Senate: 


By Mr. JOHNSTON, from the Committee 
on Energy and Natural Resources: 

Report to accompany the bill (S. 297) to au- 
thorize the Air Force Memorial Foundation 
to establish a memorial in the District of Co- 
lumbia or its environs (Rept. No. 103-210). 

Report to accompany the bill (S. 986) to 
provide for an interpretive center at the 
Civil War Battlefield of Corinth, Mississippi, 
and for other purposes (Rept. No. 103-211). 

Report to accompany the bill (S. 1574) to 
authorize appropriations for the Coastal Her- 
itage Trail Route in the State of New Jersey, 
and for other purposes (Rept. No. 103-212). 

Report to accompany the bill (H.R. 698) to 
protect Lechuguilla Cave and other re- 
sources and values in and adjacent to Carls- 
bad Caverns National Park (Rept. No. 103- 
213). 

Report to accompany the bill (H.R. 2650) to 
designate portions of the Maurice River and 
its tributaries in the State of New Jersey as 


components of the National Wild and Scenic 
Rivers System (Rept. No. 103-214). 

By Mr. BOREN, from the Joint Committee 
on the Organization of Congress: 

Special Report pursuant to H. Con. Res. 192 
(102d Congress) concurrent resolution to es- 
tablish a Joint Committee on the Organiza- 
tion of Congress. 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Under the authority of the order of 
the Senate of November 17, 1993, the 
following reports of committees were 
submitted on December 9, 1993: 


By Mr. RIEGLE, from the Committee on 
Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs, with 
an amendment in the nature of a substitute: 

S. 783: A bill to amend the Fair Credit Re- 
porting Act, and for other purposes (Rept. 
No. 103-209). 

By Mr. HOLLINGS, from the Committee 
on Commerce, Science, and Transportation, 
with an amendment: 

8. 329: A bill to amend section 315 of the 
Communications Act of 1934 with respect to 
the purchase and use of broadcasting time by 
candidates for public office, and for other 
purposes (Rept. No. 103-216). 

By Mr. HOLLINGS, from the Committee 
on Commerce, Science, and Transportation, 
with amendments: 

S. 1640: A bill to amend the Hazardous Ma- 
terials Transportation Act to authorize ap- 
propriations to carry out that Act, and for 
other purposes (Rept. No. 103-217). 

By Mr. HOLLINGS, from the Committee 
on Commerce, Science, and Transportation, 
without amendment: 

8. 1515: A bill to amend the Central Bering 
Sea Fisheries Enforcement Act of 1992 (Rept. 
No. 103-218). 

By Mr. HOLLINGS, from the Committee 
on Commerce, Science, and Transportation, 
with an amendment in the nature of a sub- 
stitute: 

S. 1517: A bill to establish a marine bio- 
technology program within the National Sea 
Grant College Program, and for other pur- 
poses (Rept. No. 103-219). 

S. 335: A bill to require the Secretary of 
Commerce to make additional frequencies 
available for commercial assignment in 
order to promote the development and use of 
new telecommunications technologies, and 
for other purposes. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. HOLLINGS, from the Committee 
on Commerce, Science, and Transportation, 
with amendments: 

S. 1636: A bill to authorize appropriations 
for the Marine Mammal Protection Act of 
1972 and to improve the program to reduce 
the incidental taking of marine mammals 
during the course of commercial fishing op- 
erations, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 
103-220). 


Ву Mr. MOYNIHAN, from the Committee 
on Finance: 

Report to accompany the bill (S. 1560) to 
establish the Social Security Administration 
as an independent agency, and for other pur- 
poses (Rept. No. 103-221). 

By Mr. HOLLINGS, from the Committee 
on Commerce, Science, and Transportation, 
with an amendment in the nature of a sub- 
stitute: 
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S. 1427: A bill to provide the necessary au- 
thority to manage the activities in Antarc- 
tica of United States scientific research ex- 
peditions and United States tourists, and to 
regulate the taking of Antarctic marine liv- 
ing resources, and for other purposes (Rept. 
No. 103-222). 


INTRODUCTION OF BILLS AND 
JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tions were introduced, read the first 
and second time by unanimous con- 
sent, and referred as indicated: 

By Mr. DASCHLE (for himself and Mr. 


PRESSLER): 

S. 1786. A bill to increase the authorization 
of appropriations for the Belle Fourche Irri- 
gation Project, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Energy and Natural Re- 
sources. 

By Mr. MCCONNELL: 

S. 1787. A bill to amend the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1986 to provide for the tax-free 
treatment of education savings accounts es- 
tablished through certain State programs, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Finance. 

By Mr. GRAMM: 

S. 1788. A bill to authorize negotiation of 
free trade agreements with the countries of 
the Americas, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Finance. 

By Mrs. BOXER (for herself, Mrs. FEIN- 
STEIN, and Mr. HATFIELD): 

S. 1789. A bill to amend title 23, United 
States Code, to permit the use of funds under 
the highway bridge replacement and reha- 
bilitation program for seismic retrofit of 
bridges, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Environment and Public Works. 

By Mr. BUMPERS: 

S. 1790. A bill entitled the National Peace 
Garden Reauthorization Act“; to the Com- 
mittee on Energy and Natural Resources. 

By Mr. KEMPTHORNE: 

S. 1791. A bill to provide for mandatory life 
imprisonment of a person convicted of a sec- 
ond offense of kidnapping a minor; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 1792. A bill to amend the Supplemental 
Appropriations Act, 1973, to permit a Sen- 
ator to direct that excess funds allocated to 
the Senator’s personal office for a fiscal year 
be returned to the U.S. Treasury to reduce 
the public debt; to the Committee on Rules 
and Administration. 

S. 1793. A bill to provide an exemption 
from citation by the Secretary of Labor 
under the Occupational Safety Act to em- 
ployers of individuals who perform rescues of 
individuals in imminent danger as a result of 
a life-threatening accident, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Labor and 
Human Resources. 

By Mr. BAUCUS: 

S. 1794. A bill to designate the Federal 
building located at the corner of North 29th 
Street and Fourth Avenue North in Billings, 
Montana, as the William J. Jameson Fed- 
eral Building“, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Environment and Public 
Works. 

By Mr. BROWN (for himself, Mr. DOLE, 
Mr. PackKwoop, Mr. D'AMATO, Mr. 
SIMPSON, Mr. WARNER, Mr. GRAMM, 
Mr. STEVENS, Mr. COCHRAN, Mr. 
MCCAIN, Мг. GoRTON, Mr. BURNS, Mr. 
MCCONNELL, Mr. MURKOWSKI, Mr. 
NICKLES, Mrs. HUTCHISON, and Mr. 
PRESSLER): 

S. 1795. A bill to amend title IV of the So- 
cial Security Act and other provisions to 
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provide reforms to the welfare system in ef- 
fect in the United States; to the Committee 
on Finance. 
By Mr. GRAMM (for himself, Mr. 
MCCAIN, Мг. COATS, Мг. COVERDELL, 
Mrs. HUTCHISON, Мг, HELMS, Mr. 
LOTT, Mr. FAIRCLOTH, Mr. WALLOP, 
Mr. BENNETT, and Mr. BROWN): 

S. 1796. A bill to ensure that health cov- 
erage is portable and renewable, to enhance 
the ability of small businesses to purchase 
health care, to enhance efficiency through 
paperwork reduction, to provide antitrust re- 
forms, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Human Resources. 

By Mr. KOHL (for himself and Mr. 
FEINGOLD): 

S. 1797. A bill to require the Secretary of 
Transportation to amend the existing regu- 
lations applicable to charter flights to the 
Super Bowl to apply the requirements of 
such regulations to charter flights to inter- 
collegiate football games designated as bowl 
games and to the basketball games among 
the last 4 teams in the National Collegiate 
Athletic Association's division I champion- 
ship basketball tournaments; to the Commit- 
tee on Commerce, Science, and Transpor- 
tation. 

By Mr. BRADLEY: 

S. 1798. A bill to amend the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1986 to increase the tax on hand- 
guns and assault weapons and to impose a 
tax on the transfer of handguns and assault 
weapons, to increase the license application 
fee for gun dealers, and to use the proceeds 
from those increases to pay for medical care 
for gunshot victims; to the Committee on Fi- 
nance. 


SUBMISSION OF CONCURRENT AND 
SENATE RESOLUTIONS 


The following concurrent resolutions 
and Senate resolutions were read, and 
referred (or acted upon), as indicated: 

By Mr. MITCHELL (for himself and Mr. 
DOLE): 

S. Res. 177. A resolution informing the 
President of the United States that a 
quorum of each House is assembled; consid- 
ered and agreed to. 

By Mr. MITCHELL (for himself and Mr. 
DOLE): 

S. Res. 178. A resolution informing the 
House of Representatives that a quorum of 
the Senate is assembled; considered and 
agreed to. 


STATEMENTS ON INTRODUCED 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


By Mr. MCCONNELL: 

S. 1787. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1986 to provide for the 
tax-free treatment of education savings 
accounts established through certain 
State programs, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Finance. 

THE EDUCATION TRUST FUND SAVINGS ACT 
ө Mr. MCCONNELL. Mr. President, І 
rise today to introduce the Higher Edu- 
cation Trust Fund Savings Act, a bill 
that will help American families defray 
the rapidly increasing costs of higher 
education. I find it alarming that edu- 
cation costs have become the greatest 
barrier for students who want to attend 
college. 

Mr. President, there isn't a corporate 
or civic leader in this country who will 
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dispute the fact that this Nation's fu- 
ture success is dependent on the edu- 
cation of our children today. Not only 
do we need to train our future sci- 
entists and business leaders, but we 
need to provide service personnel and 
traditional blue collar occupations 
with skill development. Vocational 
training is critical to our ability to 
rapidly adapt to technological develop- 
ments which directly affect the com- 
petitiveness of U.S. businesses. 

Iam disappointed to report, however, 
that for many families an affordable 
education is unrealistic. Students are 
forced to burden themselves with tens 
of thousands of dollars in loans or aid. 
In fact, in 1990, 56 percent of all stu- 
dents accepted financial assistance and 
the average was higher for minority 
students. 

As a parent of two college students, I 
know only too well the costs associated 
with higher education. I was forced to 
take out a second mortgage on my 
home in order to help meet the costs of 
their education. 

Mr. President, I know that I am 
lucky compared to some. It is not un- 
common for parents to take a second 
job in order to help meet the tuition 
and financial obligations. Many times, 
students are restricted to attending 
part time or are forced to put off their 
education altogether due to financial 
difficulty. 

Since 1992, Kentucky students have 
faced two tuition hikes. The two larg- 
est public universities have been forced 
by budgetary pressures to increase tui- 
tion by 11 percent; and community col- 
lege students were asked to pay a 14- 
percent increase. Lance Dowdy, the 
student government president at the 
University of Kentucky, hit the nail on 
the head when he said, ‘‘Public edu- 
cation is starting to look like a privi- 
lege.” We cannot afford to let this hap- 


n. 

This bill will amend the Tax Code to 
maximize investment іп State-spcn- 
sored education savings plans. It will 
permit an individual’s investment in a 
State-sponsored savings program to be 
exempt from Federal taxation when 
the earnings are used to meet eau- 
cational costs. 

The contributions would be after-tax 
dollars, and any earnings that are not 
used for educational purposes would be 
subject to taxation at the individual’s 
current tax rate. 

In an effort to encourage States to 
create their own savings plan, this bill 
also would exempt the State organiza- 
tions that administer such programs 
from Federal taxation. This would re- 
duce administrative expenses, thus in- 
creasing investment іп education. 
Thirty-four States have already estab- 
lished some form of education savings 
plan for their residents. 

This legislation will not force States 
to establish their own education trust 
fund or saddle a State with additional 
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costs involuntarily. It merely provides 
States with an opportunity to invest in 
the future. I am confident that upon 
passage of this bill, more States will 
seek to establish a savings vehicle for 
their residents. 

Lastly, this legislation would exempt 
from Federal taxation, corporate and 
individual endowments to the trust 
fund. This provision is unique because 
it also provides an incentive for cor- 
porations to help finance the education 
of the next leaders of this country. The 
added investment will boost the return 
to the students, thus further reducing 
the cost of education. 

In Kentucky, there is already a 
State-sponsored savings plan in effect 
and working quite well. However, there 
are several Federal tax concerns that 
have impeded the growth and full utili- 
zation of this program. I have worked 
one-on-one with the Kentucky Higher 
Education Assistance Authority in 
drafting this legislation, and I believe 
we have a winning package that will 
benefit education and students alike. I 
hope my colleagues will join me in sup- 
porting this legislation.e 


By Mr. GRAMM: 

8. 1788, A bill to authorize negotia- 
tion of free trade agreements with the 
countries of the Americas, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on 
Finance. 

THE AMERICAN FREE-TRADE ACT 

Mr. GRAMM. Mr. President, today I 
am introducing the American Free- 
Trade Act. This legislation builds on 
our success with the North American 
Free-Trade Agreement. It sets up a 
procedure whereby the President would 
begin negotiations with any or all of 
the countries of the Western Hemi- 
sphere with a goal of achieving a free- 
trade area from the Arctic to the Ant- 
arctic. 

The bill has special procedures to 
deal with Cuba. It says that once Cuba 
is liberated from Castro, once there is 
a constitutionally guaranteed demo- 
cratic government, once private prop- 
erty rights have been restored and pro- 
tected, once Cuba has a convertible 
currency, once free speech and free 
press are protected, and all the politi- 
cal prisoners are released, then we 
could begin at that point to negotiate 
with Cuba. Indeed, priority would be 
given to our negotiations with a free 
Cuba. 

I believe that we are going to create 
jobs, growth, and opportunity in North 
America with NAFTA. I think these 
are benefits that can and should be ex- 
tended to all the Americas, so that any 
person working in any hut in any vil- 
lage in the Americas could produce any 
good or service and sell it anywhere 
else. 

This would be a great act that would 
promote freedom and democracy in the 
Americas, that would promote prosper- 
ity. It is a very important goal, and I 
am happy to introduce this bill today. 
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This may sound visionary to some 
people. Five years ago, when I was 
talking about a free-trade agreement 
with Mexico and with Canada, many 
thought that I sounded too visionary. 
Today that vision is the law of the 
land. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a summary of the American 
Free-Trade Act be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

THE AMERICAN FREE-TRADE ACT 
SUMMARY 

I. The President is directed to undertake 
negotiations to establish free trade agree- 
ments between the United States and coun- 
tries of the Western Hemisphere. Agreements 
may be bilateral or multilateral. 

П. The President, before seeking a free 
trade agreement with Cuba under the Act, 
would have to certify (1) that freedom has 
been restored in Cuba, and (2) that the 
claims of U.S. citizens for compensation for 
expropriated property have been appro- 
priately addressed. The President could 
make the certification that freedom has 
been restored in Cuba only if he determines 
that— 

A. constitutionally guaranteed democratic 
government has been established in Cuba, 
with leaders freely and fairly elected; 

B. private property rights have been re- 
stored and are effectively protected and 
broadly exercised; 

C. Cuba has a convertible currency; 

D. all political prisoners have been re- 
leased; and 

E. free speech and freedom of the press are 
effectively guaranteed. 

If the President certifies that freedom has 
been restored to Cuba, priority will be given 
to the negotiation of a free trade agreement 
with Cuba. 

ІП. Congressional fast track procedures for 
consideration of any such agreement (i.e. ex- 
pedited consideration, no amendments), are 
extended permanently. 


By Mr. BUMPERS: 

S. 1790. A bill entitled “the National 
Peace Reauthorization Act”; to the 
Committee on Energy and Natural Re- 
sources. 

NATIONAL PEACE REAUTHORIZATION ACT 

е Mr. BUMPERS. Mr. President, іп 1987 
Congress authorized and the President 
signed into law legislation to authorize 
the creation of a National Peace Gar- 
den in Washington, DC. The purpose of 
the Peace Garden is to honor the com- 
mitment of the people in the United 
States to world peace. This unique 
monument will not only honor past 
achievements but help inspire future 
efforts for peace—both in this country 
and throughout the world. 

Unfortunately, construction of this 
memorial was held up for several years 
because of disagreements over its pro- 
posed design. As many of my col- 
leagues know, getting a design concept 
approved for a memorial is often a long 
and difficult process and requires the 
approval of both the Commission of 
Fine Arts and the National Capital 
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Planning Commission. Fortunately, 
final approval for the design concept 
was received last July and a national 
fundraising campaign has been 
launched for the project. Because of 
the delay in securing design approval, 
the National Peace Garden now needs 
to extend its construction authority 
for an additional 3 years. Today, I am 
introducing legislation to give them 
this extension. 

Mr. President, I urge my colleagues 
to support this legislation and allow 
work on this memorial to move for- 
ward. Similar legislation has already 
been passed by the House and I hope 
will be favorably considered by the 
Senate. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the bill be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 1790 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. EXTENSION OF AUTHORIZATION FOR 
PEACE GARDEN. 

(a) Notwithstanding section 10 (b) of Public 
Law 99-652, as amended (40 U.S.C. 1010 (b)), 
the authority of the National Peace Garden 
to establish the garden known as the ‘‘Peace 
Garden” in accordance with Public Law 100- 
63 (40 U.S.C. 1003 note) shall expire on June 
30, 1997. 

(1) The Congress finds that the Peace 
Garden Project, Incorporated, has changed 
its name to the National Peace Garden. 

(2) Any reference in a law, map, regulation, 
document, paper, or other record of the Unit- 
ed States to the Peace Garden Project, In- 
corporated shall be deemed to be a reference 
to the National Peace Garden.“ 


By Mr. BAUCUS: 

S. 1794. A bill to designate the Fed- 
eral building located at the corner of 
North 29th Street and Fourth Avenue 
North in Billings, Montana, as the 
“William J. Jameson Federal Build- 
ing’’, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Environment and Public 
Works. 

WILLIAM J. JAMESON FEDERAL BUILDING ACT OF 

1994 

ө Mr. BAUCUS. Mr. President. I intro- 
duce legislation to name the new Fed- 
eral building in Billings, MT after the 
late Judge William J. Jameson. Judge 
Jameson was an renowned Montana ju- 
rist, respected for his integrity, dedica- 
tion, wisdom, and contribution to the 
law. 

Born August 8, 1898, in Butte, MT, 
Jameson also lived in Roundup as a 
youngster. During his early years, 
teachers and family knew Bill was 
someone special. He exhibited an un- 
common devotion to learning, and from 
an early age knew he wanted to be a 
lawyer. 

At the age of 17, he entered the Uni- 
versity of Montana, matriculating to 
the university’s law school once his un- 
dergraduate work was complete. One 
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year after graduating from law school, 
he married Mildred Lore of Billings. 
Mildred was a source of inspiration and 
support to Bill throughout his career. 

Jameson was active in the Montana 
Republican party. In 1926, while an at- 
torney with the Billings law firm John- 
ston, Coleman & Johnston, he ran a 
successful campaign for the Montana 
legislature. According to Journey With 
the Law, a book about Judge Jameson 
by Lawrence F. Small, his entire elec- 
tion campaign cost $35.00. 

Jameson served two terms in Helena, 
and became known for his strong sup- 
port for the State’s higher education 
system. This support was critical to 
bringing higher education to Billings, 
with Eastern Montana College opening 
in 1927. 

After his years in the legislature, 
Jameson returned to his Billings firm 
and continued his work as a trial attor- 
ney. He received high marks from 
judges and fellow attorneys for his ex- 
ceptional abilities. 

Jameson joined the Montana Bar As- 
sociation soon after graduating from 
law school, and was elected to serve as 
the M.B.A. president from 1936 to 1937. 
He also contributed to the community. 
He gave generously of his time to nu- 
merous educational and community or- 
ganizations in Montana. 

In 1953, a prestigious honor came 
Jameson’s way. He was elected presi- 
dent of the American Bar Association 
during a tumultuous time in American 
history, the era of McCarthyism and of 
Brown versus Board of Education of 
Topeka. During his year-long term, 
Jameson helped to eliminate racial re- 
strictions for membership in the Amer- 
ican Bar Association. 

Jameson also served as a member of 
the Conference of Commissioners on 
Uniform State Laws; president of the 
American Judicature Society and the 
American Law Institute; chairman of 
the American Bar Endowment board of 
directors, of the Committee on Stand- 
ards for the Administration of Crimi- 
nal Justice, and of the American Bar 
Association section of judicial adminis- 
tration. 

Soon after his term as A.B.A. presi- 
dent, President Eisenhower nominated 
Jameson to be a U.S. District Judge for 
Montana. Like the trial attorneys 
Jameson had faced in court, judges 
thought highly of Judge Jameson. His 
reasoned decisions were much re- 
spected by members of the bench. 

Judge Jameson’s love for the law 
triggered his decision to continue his 
judicial career as a senior judge after 
being eligible for full retirement in 
1969. In this capacity, he was widely 
sought after for the next 20 years to sit 
on Courts of appeals for various Fed- 
eral circuits. 

In 1973, Jameson was awarded the 
A.B.A. medal, the association’s highest 
accolade, given for ‘conspicuous serv- 
ice in the cause of American jurispru- 
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dence.” Jameson joined Oliver Wendell 
Holmes and Felix Frankfurter, among 
others, in receiving this award. 

Judge Jameson was so economical in 
his stewardship of Federal funds and so 
diligent in his work habits that it was 
said at his funeral that if all Federal 
employees worked as hard and were as 
frugal as he, there would be no Federal 
deficit. 

Judge Jameson, Mr. President, con- 
tributed much to our system of juris- 
prudence. His passion for the law, and 
his balanced approach to the law, have 
served us all. 

Montanans are proud to call Judge 
Jameson one of their own. For this rea- 
son, I am particularly honored to in- 
troduce legislation to name the new 
Federal building in Billings after the 
judge. It is a well-deserved tribute. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the measure be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 1794 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 


SECTION 1. DESIGNATION OF WILLIAM J. JAME- 
SON FEDERAL BUILDING. 

The Federal building located at the corner 
of North 29th Street and Fourth Avenue 
North in Billings, Montana, shall be known 
and designated as the William J. Jameson 
Federal Building”. 

SEC, 2, REFERENCES. 

Any reference in a law, map, regulation, 
document, paper, or other record of the Unit- 
ed States to the Federal building referred to 
in section 1 shall be deemed to be a reference 
to the William J. Jameson Federal Build- 
ing“. 


Ву Мг. BROWN (for himself, Mr. 
DOLE, Мг. PACKWOOD, Mr. 
D’AMATO, Mr. SIMPSON, Mr. 
WARNER, Mr. GRAMM, Mr. STE- 
VENS, Мг. COCHRAN, Mr. 
McCAIN, Мг. GORTON, Mr. 
BURNS, Mr. MCCONNELL, Mr. 
MURKOWSKI, Mr. NICKLES, Mrs. 
HUTCHISON and Mr. PRESSLER): 

S. 1795. A bill to amend title IV of the 
Social Security Act and other provi- 
sions to provide reforms to the welfare 
system in effect in the United States; 
to the Committee on Finance. 

WELFARE REFORM ACT OF 194 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. President, in No- 
vember, Senate Republicans promised 
to introduce a welfare reform bill on 
the first day of this session. Today, 
with Senator DOLE and 14 other Sen- 
ators as cosponsors, I’m here to keep 
that promise and to introduce a Senate 
Republican welfare reform bill. 

Americans believe in work. Work is 
the key to success, opportunity, fulfill- 
ment, and growth. Work encourages ac- 
complishment and self-respect. To re- 
form welfare, we must encourage work. 

The welfare reform we Senate Repub- 
licans propose focuses on opportunity 
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to move out of poverty. The Brown/ 
Dole bill requires job search by adults 
applying for Aid for Families with De- 
pendent Children. It requires able-bod- 
ied job-ready adults to work for their 
welfare benefits. For those who don't 
have the skills or education to hold a 
job, we require them to get the reme- 
dial education and job skills training 
necessary for one. The Brown/Dole bill 
gives States the option of two years 
and off” for adult AFDC recipients. 

For the welfare recipient, the bill al- 
lows them to exchange welfare benefits 
for a job. AFDC and food stamp bene- 
fits can literally be taken in voucher 
form and exchanged for a job with a 
private employer. Under this program, 
the welfare recipient receives a job 
that pays at least double the welfare 
benefits. The employer receives the 
voucher which they can redeem to help 
pay for the cost of training the em- 
ployee. The Government saves money 
by receiving taxes on the income of the 
new employee. 

In 1988, when I was in the House, we 
made a step toward changing our wel- 
fare system to encourage work in the 
Family Support Act. When the Senate 
passed a work requirement in its 1988 
welfare reform package, the ground- 
work was set to get it through the 
House and enacted into law. It was the 
Republicans in both the House and 
Senate who thought of it and accom- 
plished it. 

This bill takes the work require- 
ments we started in 1988 in the Family 
Support Act and builds on them. The 
Brown/Dole bill requires at least one 
parent in two-parent AFDC families to 
work for the benefits. It requires non- 
custodial parents whose children are on 
welfare to pay court-ordered child sup- 
port or to participate in welfare work 
programs. 

With work, the Senate Republican 
welfare reforms also focus on parental 
responsibility. The Brown/Dole bill re- 
quires teenage mothers to live at 
home, or in a supervised group home, 
to be eligible for AFDC benefits. It also 
gives States the option to deny cash 
welfare benefits to teen mothers or for 
children conceived while the mother is 
on AFDC. The Senate Republican wel- 
fare reform proposal changes the law so 
a mother does not get her portion of 
cash AFDC benefits until she has fully 
cooperated in getting her children’s pa- 
ternity legally established. It encour- 
ages States to establish uniform forms 
and systems for wage withholding of 
child support and to honor other 
States’ child support orders. 

In developing this legislation, we’ve 
talked to several Governors and State 
legislators about flexibility for States 
in designing welfare programs. The 
Senate Republican welfare reform bill 
allows States to impose several welfare 
requirements without getting a waiver 
from the Federal Government. Under 
this bill, States can impose childhood 
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immunization and school attendance 
requirements, limit benefits to new 
State residents to the same level as 
they received in the previous State for 
1 year, encourage educational savings 
accounts for children and eliminate the 
welfare penalty if a mother marries a 
man not the father of her children. The 
bill also would standardize and stream- 
line the process for States to get ex- 
emptions from Federal welfare require- 
ments. 

Lastly, the Senate Republican wel- 
fare reform bill would put limits on 
who can get welfare, but do so rec- 
ognizing the various needs of our citi- 
zens and our communities. In the 
Brown/Dole bill, we have included a 
provision specifically stating that ille- 
gal aliens are not eligible for welfare 
benefits, except emergency medical. 
For legal aliens, their sponsor’s income 
is deemed available to them until they 
become naturalized U.S. citizens and 
legal aliens who receive 12 months of 
welfare benefits are required to be re- 
ported to the Immigration and Natu- 
ralization Service for possible deporta- 
tion as a public charge. 

Welfare recipients addicted to drugs 
or alcohol, under this bill, are required 
to participate in a rehabilitation pro- 
gram and undergo random drug tests to 
remain eligible. Persons found inno- 
cent by reason of insanity would not be 
eligible for disability benefits based on 
their mental condition. 

This bill is just a beginning of our 
work on welfare reform. There are 
other welfare programs, outside the 
scope of this bill, that desperately need 
changing. Food stamps, job training, 
and day care are just a few of the pro- 
grams we need to work on to give peo- 
ple the help they need to get into a real 
job and off welfare. I pledge to work 
with my colleagues, on both sides of 
the aisle, to further strengthen the 
Brown/Dole bill and to work on other 
bills reforming other parts of our wel- 
fare system. 

Finally, we must address the overall 
cost of all the welfare programs. Our 
country cannot continue to spend and 
increase the deficit in programs that 
don’t help people become productive 
members of society. The vehicle for ad- 
dressing these overall cost concerns 
will soon be before us in the budget res- 
olution. With Senators FAIRCLOTH, 
GRASSLEY, and GORTON, I will be work- 
ing toward reasonable caps on welfare 
spending. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to join with my distinguished 
colleague, Senator BROWN, іп introduc- 
ing a real welfare reform bill. 

As part of his campaign, President 
Clinton promised to End welfare as we 
know it,” yet a year has gone by and 
Americans are still waiting for his pro- 
posal. 

Right now—too many Americans who 
receive welfare assistance need to be 
set free from the chains that bind them 
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to a dependency on government hand- 
outs. Handouts that often destroy their 
self-sufficiency. 

Republicans have responded to this 
welfare crisis with leadership—action 
has been taken by our Republican Gov- 
ernors, by Republican Members of the 
House of Representatives and right 
here in the U.S. Senate. Our emphasis 
has been on ending welfare as a way of 
life—by strengthening real work re- 
quirements for able-bodied adults who 
receive government assistance and by 
encouraging parental responsibility. 

The Republican proposals recognize 
the human despair of those in need, 
while at the same time, taking a real 
look at who needs welfare and what 
should be the responsibilities of those 
who receive cash assistance. This coun- 
try was built on the American dream— 
not the assurance of a free ride. 

Mr. President, the legislation that 
Senator BROWN has introduced today 
asks welfare recipients to commit to 
what made this country great—the 
American work ethic. And it builds 
upon the landmark progress that was 
made when President Ronald Reagan 
signed into law the 1988 Family Sup- 
port Act—a hard fought bipartisan 
agreement. The Senate contributed to 
this effort by passing a visionary work 
requirement which also was approved 
in the House. 

More specifically, this legislation 
takes another step toward encouraging 
those on welfare to work. It gives the 
States the authority to end welfare 
after 2 years for all able-bodied recipi- 
ents. That’s right. Two years and off. 
No more temptation to rely on lifelong 
government benefit programs that 
have become a permanent crutch for 
many Americans when these people can 
become self-sufficient. Too many times 
these benefits have become the crutch 
that contributes to broken families, 
the loss of personal dignity and at the 
same time costing taxpayers billions of 
dollars a year. 

Moreover, the bill emphasizes paren- 
tal responsibility and allows increased 
State flexibility to address these local 
problems and respond to the rapid in- 
crease in illegitimacy. 

The Federal Government has a role 
to play in setting tough rules that es- 
tablish priorities. For example, the 
Federal Government will require un- 
married minor mothers on aid to fami- 
lies with dependent children [AFDC], a 
major welfare program, to live with 
their parents, guardians, or in a group 
home. We believe this will help estab- 
lish a family environment—clearly an 
important benefit over the long term. 

States have a lot to contribute in the 
design of new ways to address existing 
problems—so new flexibility will be 
given. For example, States will have 
the option to deny AFDC cash benefits 
to unmarried minor mothers or to deny 
additional cash benefits for children 
conceived while the mother is on wel- 
fare. 
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Right now—we must seize the оррог- 
tunity to fix this broken system. A sys- 
tem that exists where 1 out of 7 Amer- 
ican children are on welfare. 

Republicans want able-bodied Ameri- 
cans to have a temporary safety net 
and then earn a fair shot at joining the 
mainstream of society. We want to pro- 
vide the children of America the future 
they deserve. 


By Mr. KOHL (for himself and 
Mr. FEINGOLD): 

S. 1797. A bill to require the Sec- 
retary of Transportation to amend the 
existing regulations applicable to char- 
ter flights to the Super Bowl to apply 
the requirements of such regulations to 
charter flights to inter-collegiate foot- 
ball games designated as bowl games 
and to the basketball games among the 
last 4 teams in the National Collegiate 
Athletic Association’s division I cham- 
pionship basketball tournaments; to 
the Committee on Commerce, Science, 
and Transportation. 

AMENDING CHARTER FLIGHT REGULATIONS 
è Mr. KOHL. Mr. President, this year, 
when thousands of eager University of 
Wisconsin Badgers fans bought plane 
tickets to go to the Rose Bowl to cheer 
their hometown team to victory, they 
had no reason to believe that they'd 
have to watch the event on TV. Or did 
they? 

It has been estimated that as many 
as 2,000 Wisconsin residents who pur- 
chased Rose Bowl packages“ from 
charter services arrived in California 
only to learn that the game tickets 
they had been promised did not exist. 
While some of these people were able to 
secure last minute tickets at exorbi- 
tant prices, hundreds of those had to 
watch the event оп ТУ іп a room near- 
by the stadium. 

While U.S. Department of Transpor- 
tation regulations exist to prevent this 
from happening at the Super Bowl, 
these regulations do not apply to other 
events. The DOT regulations (14 CFR 
380. 18a) require that an operator mar- 
keting a Super Bowl air package that 
includes game tickets must have the 
tickets in hand or have a written con- 
tract for the tickets before the opera- 
tor does any advertising. 

The legislation that I am introducing 
today would require the Secretary of 
Transportation to apply these Super 
Bowl regulations to Rose Bowl games 
and to NCAA “Final Four” tour- 
naments. It is my hope that this legis- 
lation will result in the regulatory 
changes necessary to protect the 
consumer. 

I welcome Senator FEINGOLD as an 
original cosponsor of this legislation, 
and note that Congressman KLUG is in- 
troducing the same legislation in the 
House. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
full text of the bill be included in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 
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S. 1797 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. REGULATION OF CHARTERS. 

The Secretary of Transportation shall 
amend part 380.18a of title 14 of the Code of 
Federal Regulations to apply the require- 
ments contained in such regulation to char- 
ter flights going to— 

(1) inter-collegiate football games des- 
ignated as bowl games; and 

(2) basketball games among the last 4 
teams in the National Collegiate Athletic 
Association's division 1 championship bas- 
ketball tournaments.@ 

Ф Mr. FEINGOLD. Mr. President, I rise 
today to join my colleague, Senator 
KOHL in introducing a bill to require 
the Secretary of Transportation to 
amend the existing regulations appli- 
cable to charter flights, to extend 
those rules to collegiate bowl games 
and NCAA final four basketball games. 

As you know, the University of Wis- 
consin football team appeared in the 
1994 Rose Bowl for the first time in 
over 30 years; and I am proud to add 
they were victorious. 

As Rose Bowl fever swept the State 
following the regular season, tens of 
thousands of Badger fans sought out 
ways to get to Pasadena. Indeed, tens 
of thousands of Badger fans did actu- 
ally get to Pasadena and attend the 
game. 

Many of those loyal fans made their 
travel and game plans through agents 
and companies selling charter flight 
and Rose Bowl ticket packages. Upon 
their arrival in California they found 
that the tickets that they paid for were 
unavailable, or were priced signifi- 
cantly higher than they believed to be 
the case when they booked and paid for 
the charter package. 

So while over 60,000 Badger fans were 
inside the Rose Bowl on New Year’s 
Day, thousands were relegated to view- 
ing the game on television at hastily 
erected tents outside the stadium or in 
hotels and bars—great economic devel- 
opment for Pasadena, but no consola- 
tion for paying Wisconsin Badger fans. 

Charter and ticket scams have oc- 
curred before, and especially in rela- 
tion to major sporting events. It’s hap- 
pened at the Super Bowl and at other 
bowl games in the past. Some States 
protect citizens against scalping and 
other forms of ticket fraud, while oth- 
ers don’t. Where such consumer protec- 
tion laws do exist, detection and en- 
forcement vary widely. 

We already have a no-cost solution to 
the problem, and that is part 380.18A of 
title 14 of the Code of Federal Regula- 
tions, which requires charter operators 
to prove that they have possession of 
the appropriate number of game tick- 
ets before they advertise. Currently, 
however, the rule only applies to Super 
Bowl games. 

This bill amends the rule, and ex- 
tends its requirements to charter 
flights going to intercollegiate bowl 
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games and the games of the last 4 
teams of the NCAA's division 1 basket- 
ball tournament. 

It’s simple, it’s effective, it’s fair, it’s 
time.e 


By Mr. BRADLEY: 

8. 1798. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1986 to increase the 
tax on handguns and assault weapons 
and to impose a tax on the transfer of 
handguns and assault weapons, to in- 
crease the license application fee for 
gun dealers, and to use the proceeds 
from those increases to pay for medical 
care for gunshot victims; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

GUN VIOLENCE HEALTH CARE COST PREVENTION 

ACT 

е Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. President, I rise 
today to introduce the Gun Violence 
Health Care Costs Prevention Act, a 
bill to reduce the public’s share of the 
health care costs associated with gun- 
shot injuries by significantly increas- 
ing the taxes and licensing fees associ- 
ated with the sale and purchase of 
handguns, assault weapons, and the 
ammunition for these firearms. 

The high rate of gun-related violence 
is wreaking havoc with our health care 
system. Every 14 minutes someone in 
the United States dies from a gunshot. 
The total lifetime costs associated 
with firearm deaths and injuries were 
over $20 billion in 1990. We spend an es- 
timated $3 billion a year treating fire- 
arm injuries, and 80 percent of the cost 
of hospitalization for these injuries is 
paid by public funds. Although hand- 
guns and assault weapons cost the Gov- 
ernment millions of dollars in health 
care each year, the dealers and con- 
sumers of these firearms do not pay 
their fair share. Instead, the American 
public must foot the bill. 

The bill I introduce today increases 
the fees for most 3-year Federal fire- 
arms dealer licenses to $3,000. It also 
increases the manufacturer’s excise tax 
on handguns, assault weapons, and the 
ammunition for these firearms to 30 
percent. In addition, it establishes a 
new 30-percent Federal sales and trans- 
fer tax to cover sales of these instru- 
ments by gun dealers to retail cus- 
tomers. Finally, this bill puts the pro- 
ceeds from these tax and licensing fee 
increases into a trust fund for the sup- 
port of trauma centers and hospitals 
that have incurred substantial uncom- 
pensated costs while treating gunshot 
victims. If enacted, this bill will shift 
some of the health care cost of fire- 
arms-related injuries away from the 
American public to the dealers and 
consumers of guns. 

There are currently over 209 million 
firearms in the United States, 71 mil- 
lion of which are handguns. Although 
handguns make up less than one-third 
of all firearms, they are involved in 
two-thirds of the gun murders that 
occur each year. Assault weapons ac- 
count for a much smaller percentage of 
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total firearms, but they have become 
weapons of choice for some criminals, 
giving them the ability to pump bullets 
into people at devastatingly fast and 
intense levels. 

There are currently 280,000 federally 
licensed dealers in the United States, 
as compared to 155,000 grocery stores 
and 210,000 gas stations. According to 
the Bureau of Alcohol, Tobacco and 
Firearms, 90,000 new or renewed dealers 
licenses are issued each year. The cur- 
rent cost of a new 3-year Federal fire- 
arms dealer license is $30, a cost which 
has not changed since 1968. When the 
Brady bill goes into effect next month, 
the cost will still only be $200 for a new 
license and $90 for subsequent licenses. 
Significant increases in the gun dealer 
licensing fee would dramatically re- 
duce the number of Federal firearms 
dealers, raise the amount of public 
funds available to treat firearms-relat- 
ed injuries, and bring the cost of hand- 
guns, assault weapons, and the ammu- 
nition for these firearms more in line 
with their cost to our society. 

It is not my intention to restrict the 
use of the firearms which are appro- 
priate for legitimate recreational pur- 
poses. It is my goal, however, to ac- 
knowledge the important link between 
certain firearms and the high health 
care costs associated with gun vio- 
lence. I urge my colleagues to cospon- 
sor it. I ask unanimous consent to in- 
clude the text of this legislation and a 
bill summary in the RECORD. I yield 
the floor. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

This Act may be cited as the Gun Vio- 
lence Health Care Costs Prevention Act". 
SEC. 2, FINDINGS. 

The Congress finds that— 

(1) there are currently over 209,000,000 fire- 
arms in the United States, 71,000,000 of which 
are handguns and 1,000,000 of which are semi- 
automatic assault weapons; 

(2) there are now over 280,000 federally li- 
censed gun dealers in the United States, as 
compared to 155,000 grocery stores and 210,000 
gas stations; 

(3) a Federal firearms dealer's license al- 
lows the licensee to purchase firearms 
wholesale across State lines; 

(4) according to the Bureau of Alcohol, To- 
bacco and Firearms, American taxpayers an- 
nually pay more than $28,000,000 in subsidies 
to operate the Federal firearms dealer li- 
censing system; 

(5) each year more than 24,000 Americans 
(65 Americans a day) are killed with hand- 
guns, either in homicides, by committing 
suicide, or by unintentional injuries; 

(6) handguns account for only one-third of 
all firearms in the United States, but ac- 
count for two-thirds of all firearm-related 
deaths; 

(7) in 1991, the United States led the devel- 
oped world with 14,373 gun murders, as com- 
pared to 186 gun murders in Canada, 76 gun 
murders in Australia, 60 gun murders in Eng- 
land, and 74 gun murders in Japan; 
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(8) in 1991, there were 11,497 murders com- 
mitted with handguns, as compared to 745 
murders committed with rifles, 1,124 murders 
committed with shotguns, and 3,430 murders 
committed with knives; 

(9) every 14 minutes someone in the United 
States dies from a gunshot; 

(10) in 1989, there were over 240,000 nonfatal 
firearms injuries; 

(11) 95 percent of the persons injured each 
year by a handgun require emergency care or 
hospitalization; 

(12) firearms injuries, fatal and nonfatal, 
are the third most costly type of injury over- 
all; 

(13) the total lifetime costs associated with 
firearm deaths and injuries were 
$14,400,000,000 in 1985, increased to at least 
$16,200,000,000 by 1988, and increased to 
$20,400,000,000 by 1990; 

(14) the health care cost of firearm-related 
injuries is approximately $3,000,000,000 a 
year; 

(15) public funds pay for over 80 percent of 
the cost of hospitalization for firearms inju- 
ries, excluding professional fees and the cost 
of ambulance, physical therapy, and other 
rehabilitative services; 

(16) youngsters carry an estimated 270,000 
guns to school every day; 

(17) gun violence is a major public health 
problem and handguns, assault weapons, and 
the ammunition for these firearms are major 
health hazards; 

(18) the cost of firearms and firearms deal- 
ers licenses should reflect the health costs of 
firearms to our society; 

(19) the Federal taxes on handguns, assault 
weapons, and the ammunition for these fire- 
arms should be significantly increased to 
partially offset the health care costs of gun 
violence; 

(20) the fees required for Federal firearms 
dealer’s licenses should be significantly in- 
creased to partially offset the health care 
costs of gun violence; and 

(21) the increased Federal taxes should not 
be imposed on firearms and ammunition 
which are recognized as particularly suitable 
for, or readily adaptable to, sporting pur- 
poses. 

SEC. 3. LICENSE APPLICATION FEES FOR DEAL- 
ERS IN FIREARMS. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Section 923(a) of title 18, 
United States Code, is amended— 

(1) by striking subparagraph (В) of рага- 
graph (3) and inserting: 

(B) who is not a dealer in destructive de- 
vices, a fee of $3,000 for 3 years (including re- 
newals).’’; and 

(2) by adding at the end the following new 

flush sentence: 
“There are hereby appropriated to the Gun 
Violence Trauma Care Trust Fund estab- 
lished under section 9512 of the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1986 (26 U.S.C. 9512) 93 percent of 
the revenues from fees collected under para- 
graph (3)(B) for original licenses and 97 per- 
cent of the revenues from such fees for re- 
newal licenses." 

(b) EFFECTIVE DATE.—The amendments 
made by this section shall apply to license 
applications (including renewals) filed after 
the 180th day after the date of the enactment 
of this Act. 

SEC. 4. INCREASE IN TAX ON HANDGUNS AND AS- 
SAULT WEAPONS. 

(a) INCREASE IN MANUFACTURER'S TAX.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—Part III of subchapter D of 
chapter 32 of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1986 (relating to tax on firearms) is amended 
by adding at the end the following new sec- 
tion: 
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“SEC. 4183. IMPOSITION OF ADDITIONAL TAX ON 
HANDGUNS AND ASSAULT WEAPONS. 

(a) IMPOSITION ОҒ ТАХ.--Іп addition to 
any tax imposed by section 4181, there is 
hereby imposed upon the sale by the manu- 
facturer, producer, or importer of any of the 
following articles a tax equivalent to the 
specified percentage of the price for which so 
sold: 

"ARTICLES TAXABLE AT 20 PERCENT.— 

"Handguns. 

"ARTICLES TAXABLE AT 19 PERCENT.— 

“Semiautomatic assault weapons. 

“Shells and cartridges used in handguns 
and semiautomatic assault weapons. 

“(р) DEFINITIONS.—For purposes of sub- 
section (а)- 

“(1) HANDGUN.—The term ‘handgun’ means 
any pistol or revolver. 

“(2) SEMIAUTOMATIC ASSAULT WEAPON.— 

“(А) ІМ GENERAL.—The term ‘semiauto- 
matic assault weapon’ means 

“(і) апу of the semiautomatic firearms 
known as— 

(D) A.A. Arms АР-9; 

“(П) Auto-Ordnance Thompson; 

“(ІП) Barrett Light-Fifty; 

“(ТУ) Beretta AR-70; 

(У) Bushmaster Auto Rifle; 

(VI) Calico М-900 and М-950; 

(VII) Cobray, Ingram and RPB МАС-10 
and МАС-11; 

“(VIID Colt AR-15 and Sporter; 

“(ІХ) Encom MP-9 and МР-45; 

(Y) Fabrique Nationale FN/FAL, FN/LAR, 
and FNC; 

“(ХІ) Feather АТ-9; 

( XII) Federal XP900 and XP450; 

(XII) Franchi SPAS-12; 

(XIV) Intratec ТЕС-9 and ТЕС-22; 

“(ХУ) Israeli Military Industries UZI and 
Galil; 

“(XVI Iver Johnson Enforcer 3000; 

(XVII) Norinco, Mitchell and Poly Tech- 
nologies Avtomat Kalashnikovs; 

(XVII) Steyr AUG; or 

“(ХІХ) USAS-12; 

“(ii) a revolving-cylinder shotgun such as 
or similar to the Street Sweeper or Striker 
12; and 

(iii) a semiautomatic firearm designated 
by the Secretary as a semiautomatic assault 
weapon under subsection (c). 

“(В) EXCEPTIONS.—The term ‘semiauto- 
matic assault weapon’ does not include 
(among other firearms)— 

(J) any of the firearms known as 

H(I) Remington Model 1100 shotgun; 

“(П) Remington Model 7400 rifle; 

(III) Mossberg Model 5500 shotgun; 

“(ТУ) НК Model 300 rifle; 

() Marlin Model 9 camp carbine; 

“(VI Browning High-Power rifle; ог 

( VII) Remington Nylon 66 auto loading 
rifle; 

(ii) a firearm that is a manually operated 
bolt action firearm; 

(ii) a lever action firearm; 

(iv) а slide action firearm; ог 

“(у) a firearm that has been rendered per- 
manently inoperable. 

“(3) SHELLS AND CARTRIDGES,— 

“(А) HANDGUNS.—The term ‘cartridges used 
in handguns’ includes— 

“(і) any centerfire cartridge which has a 
cartridge case less than 1.3 inches in length, 

„(ii) any cartridge case which is less than 
1.3 inches in length, or 

„(ii) any other ammunition listed under 
subsection (сХ1ХВ) as likely to be used in a 
handgun. 

„B) SEMIAUTOMATIC ASSAULT WEAPONS,— 
The term ‘shells or cartridges used in semi- 
automatic assault weapons’ means апу 
shells, cartridges, magazines, or other am- 


munition which is listed under subsection 
(c)(1)(B) as likely to be used in а semiauto- 
matic assault weapon. 

“(с) DESIGNATION OF SEMIAUTOMATIC AS- 
SAULT WEAPONS AND TAXABLE AMMUNITION.— 

“(1) IN GENERAL.—Not later than 180 days 
after the date of the enactment of this sec- 
tion, and annually thereafter, the Secretary, 
in consultation with the Attorney General, 
shall— 

“(А) determine whether any other semi- 
automatic firearm (other than a firearm de- 
scribed in subsection (b)(2)(B)) should be des- 
ignated as a semiautomatic assault weapon 
in addition to those previously designated by 
subsection (b)(2)(A) or by the Secretary 
under this subsection, and 

“(В) publish a list of shells and cartridges 
which are likely to be used in handguns and 
semiautomatic assault weapons. 

“(2) CRITERIA.—For purposes of paragraph 
(1ХА), the Secretary shall by regulation des- 
ignate as a semiautomatic assault weapon a 
rifle, pistol, or shotgun that is a semiauto- 
matic firearm and that is described in para- 
graph (3), (4), (5), or (6). 

(3) REPLICAS OR DUPLICATES.—A replica or 
duplicate in any caliber of a semiautomatic 
firearm described in subsection (b)(2)(A)(i) is 
a semiautomatic assault weapon. 

“(4) CERTAIN NONSPORTING FIREARMS.—A 
rifle that is a semiautomatic firearm is a 
semiautomatic assault weapon if it— 

“(А) is not generally recognized as being 
particularly suitable for or readily adaptable 
to sporting purposes, 

(B) has an ability to accept a detachable 
magazine, and 

“(С) has at least 2 of the following charac- 
teristics: 

(i) A folding or telescoping stock. 

(1) A pistol grip that protrudes conspicu- 
ously beneath the action of the weapon. 

“(iii) A bayonet mount. 

“(іу) A flash suppressor or threaded barrel 
designed to accommodate a flash suppressor. 

“(у) A grenade launcher. 

“(5) CERTAIN PISTOLS.—A pistol that is a 
semiautomatic firearm is a semiautomatic 
assault weapon if it— 

“(А) is not generally recognized as being 
particularly suitable for or adaptable to 
sporting purposes, 

“(В) has an ability to accept a detachable 
magazine, and 

“(С) has at least 2 of the following charac- 
teristics: 

“(і) An ammunition magazine that at- 
taches to the pistol outside of the pistol grip. 

( A threaded barrel capable of accepting 
a barrel extender, flash suppressor, forward 
hand grip, or silencer. 

“(iii) A shroud that is attached to or par- 
tially or completely encircles the barrel and 
that permits the shooter to hold the firearm 
with the second hand without being burned. 

“(іу) A manufactured weight of 50 ounces 
or more when the pistol is unloaded, 

“(у) A semiautomatic version of an auto- 
matic firearm. 

“(6) CERTAIN SHOTGUNS.—A shotgun that is 
a semiautomatic firearm is a semiautomatic 
assault weapon if it— 

“(А) is not generally recognized as being 
particularly suitable for or adaptable to 
sporting purposes, and 

“(В) has at least 2 of the following charac- 
teristics: 

(i) A folding or telescoping stock. 

“(ii) A pistol grip that protrudes conspicu- 
ously beneath the action of the weapon. 

“(iii) A fixed magazine capacity in excess 
of 6 rounds. 

“(іу) An ability to accept a detachable 
magazine.” 
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(2) CONFORMING AMENDMENTS, — 

(A) Section 4182(a) of such Code is amended 
by inserting “or 4183“ after section 4181”. 

(B) Paragraph (6) of section 6091(b) of such 
Code is amended by striking section 4181” 
and inserting section 4181 or 4183”. 

(C) The table of sections for part III of sub- 
chapter D of chapter 32 of such Code is 
amended by adding at the end the following 
new item: 


“Бес. 4183. Imposition of additional tax оп 
handguns and assault weap- 
ons.” 

(b) TAX ON SUBSEQUENT SALES OR TRANS- 
FERS INVOLVING ASSAULT WEAPONS AND 
HANDGUNS.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—Chapter 31 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1986 is amended by adding 
at the end the following new subchapter: 


“Subchapter D—Handguns and 
Semiautomatic Assault Weapons 


“Sec. 4056. Handguns and semiautomatic as- 
sault weapons. 

“SEC. 4056. HANDGUNS AND SEMIAUTOMATIC AS- 
SAULT WEAPONS. 

“(а) IMPOSITION OF TAX.—There is hereby 
imposed on any sale, transfer, or other dis- 
position by any person of a handgun, semi- 
automatic assault, weapon, or shells and car- 
tridges used in handguns and semiautomatic 
assault weapons a tax equal to 30 percent of 
the price for which sold, transferred, or dis- 
posed of. 

“(b) CREDIT FOR TAX PREVIOUSLY IM- 
POSED.— 

“(1) ІМ GENERAL.—In the case of the Ist re- 
tail sale of any article, and any sale, trans- 
fer, or disposition preceding the ist retail 
sale, the amount of tax imposed by sub- 
section (a) shall be reduced by the amount of 
tax imposed by this section, section 4181, or 
section 4183 on any preceding sale, transfer, 
or disposition of the article. 

“(2) REFUNDS.—If a taxpayer establishes to 
the satisfaction of the Secretary that tax 
was imposed in excess of the amount due, the 
Secretary shall pay (without interest) to the 
taxpayer the amount of such excess. 

(3) REQUIREMENTS.—No reduction or re- 
fund shall be made under this subsection un- 
less the taxpayer meets such requirements 
as the Secretary may prescribe with respect 
to proof of payment of tax for any prior sale, 
transfer, or disposition. 

“(с) EXCEPTIONS.— 

“(1) COORDINATION WITH MANUFACTURER'S 
TAX.—No tax shall be imposed under sub- 
section (a) on a sale, transfer, or disposition 
of an article if tax is imposed under section 
4181 or 4183 with respect to such sale, trans- 
fer, or disposition. 

(2) DEFENSE DEPARTMENT.—No tax shall 
be imposed by subsection (a) on any sale de- 
scribed in section 4182(b), 

“(4) DEFINITIONS.—For purposes of this sec- 
tion, the terms ‘handgun’, ‘semiautomatic 
assault weapon’, and ‘shells and cartridges 
used in handguns and semiautomatic assault 
weapons“ have the meanings given such 
terms by section 4183(b)."" 

(2) CONFORMING AMENDMENT.—The table of 
subchapters for chapter 31 of such Code is 
amended by adding at the end the following 
new item: 


“Subchapter and 
Semiautomatic Assault Weapons.” 

(с) EFFECTIVE DATE—The amendments 
made by this section shall apply to sales, 
transfers, and other dispositions after the 
180th day after the date of the enactment of 
this Act. 
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SEC. 5. GUN VIOLENCE TRAUMA CARE TRUST 
FUND. 


(a) IN GENERAL.—Subchapter A of chapter 
98 of the Internal Revenue Code of 1986 (re- 
lating to trust fund code) is amended by add- 
ing at the end the following new section: 
“SEC. 9512. GUN VIOLENCE TRAUMA CARE TRUST 


“(а) ESTABLISHMENT OF THE TRUST FUND.— 
There is established in the Treasury of the 
United States a trust fund to be known as 
the ‘Gun Violence Trauma Care Trust Fund’, 
consisting of such amounts as may be appro- 
priated or credited to such Trust Fund as 
provided in this section or section 9602(b). 

“(b) TRANSFERS TO THE TRUST FUND.— 
There are hereby appropriated to the Gun 
Violence Trauma Care Trust Fund amounts 
equivalent to— 

“(1) the taxes received in the Treasury 
under section 4056, 

“(2) the taxes received in the Treasury 
under section 4183, and 

(3) the amounts described in the last sen- 
tence of section 923(a) of title 18, United 
States Code. 

“(с) EXPENDITURES FROM THE TRUST 
FunD.—Funds in the Gun Violence Trauma 
Care Trust Fund shall be available, as pro- 
vided in appropriations Acts, only— 

(J) for the purpose of making grants to as- 
sist hospitals, trauma centers, or other 
health care providers that have incurred sub- 
stantial uncompensated costs in providing 
medical care to gunshot victims, or 

“(2) in the event a national health program 
is established which compensates for those 
costs, for the purpose of reimbursing that 
program for its costs in providing the com- 
pensation. 

“(4) ELIGIBILITY FOR TRUST FUND MON- 
EYS.—A hospital, trauma center, or other 
health care provider is eligible to apply for 
grants from the Trust Fund for any calendar 
year if the hospital, trauma center, or health 
care provider— 

“(1) is in compliance with Federal and 
State certification and licensing require- 
ments; 

(2) is a not-for-profit entity; and 

(3) has incurred substantial uncompen- 
sated costs during the previous calendar year 
in providing medical care to gunshot vic- 
tims. 

“(е) REGULATIONS FOR TRUST FUND.—The 
Secretary shall, not later than 180 days after 
the date of enactment of this section and in 
consultation with the Secretary of Health 
and Human Services, issue such regulations 
as are necessary to implement the provisions 
of this section.” 

(b) CONFORMING AMENDMENT.—The table of 
sections for subchapter A of chapter 98 of 
such Code is amended by adding at the end 
the following new item: 

“Бес. 9512. Gun Violence Trauma Care Trust 
Fund." 


GUN VIOLENCE HEALTH CARE COSTS PREVENTION 
ACT SUMMARY 

First, increases the 3-year Federal 
firearms dealer licensing fee %о $3,000. 
The current fees are $200 for the initial 
dealer's license and $90 for subsequent 
licenses. Before passage of the Brady 
bill, which goes into effect on February 
28, 1994, the cost of a 3-year firearms 
dealer license was $30, a cost which had 
not increased since 1968. Increasing the 
Federal firearms dealer licensing fee to 
$3,000 would raise an additional 540-60 
million and reduce the number of fed- 
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erally licensed firearms dealers from 
the current figure of 280,000 to between 
40,000 and 60,000. 

Second, increases the Federal manu- 
facturer-producer-importer excise tax 
to 30 percent for handguns—pistols and 
revolvers—assault weapons, handgun 
ammunition, and ammunition used in 
semiautomatic assault weapons. The 
current excise tax is 10 percent for 
handguns and 11 percent for shotguns 
and rifles. 

Third, imposes a new 30-percent Fed- 
eral tax upon all transfers or sales of 
handguns—pistols and revolvers—as- 
sault weapons, handgun ammunition, 
and ammunition used in semiauto- 
matic assault weapons. The Joint Tax 
Committee estimates that the tax in- 
creases would raise $1.1 billion in addi- 
tional revenue over 5 years to offset 
the health care costs of gun-related vi- 
olence. 

Fourth, establishes a gun violence 
trauma care trust fund and places all 
revenue generated—over and above 
that generated by current taxes bene- 
fiting the Federal Aid to Wildlife 
Fund—into the fund for the benefit of 
hospital trauma centers that treat 
gunshot victims.e 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS 
8. 27 
At the request of Мг. SARBANES, the 
names of the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
HARKIN], the Senator from New Jersey 
[Mr. LAUTENBERG], and the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. SPECTER] were 
added as cosponsors of S. 27, a bill to 
authorize the Alpha Phi Alpha frater- 
nity to establish a memorial to Martin 
Luther King, Jr., in the District of Co- 
lumbia. 
8.15 
At the request of Мг. DASCHLE, the 
names of the Senator from Wisconsin 
[Mr. KOHL] and the Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. FORD] were added as co- 
sponsors of S. 155, a bill to amend the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1986 with re- 
spect to the treatment of certain 
amounts received by a cooperative 
telephone company. 
8. 359 
At the request of Mr. DECONCINI, the 
names of the Senator from Texas [Mrs. 
HUTCHISON] and the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. LEVIN] were added as co- 
sponsors of S. 359, a bill to require the 
Secretary of the Treasury to mint 
coins in commemoration of the Na- 
tional Law Enforcement Officers Me- 
morial, and for other purposes. 
S. 618 
At the request of Mr. RIEGLE, the 
name of the Senator from Connecticut 
[Mr. LIEBERMAN] was added as а co- 
sponsor of S. 618, a bill to amend the 
Immigration and Nationality Act to 
permit the admission to the United 
States of nonimmigrant students and 
visitors who are the spouses and chil- 
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dren of U.S. permanent resident aliens, 
and for other purposes. 
S. 687 
At the request of Mr. ROCKEFELLER, 
the names of the Senator from Arkan- 
sas [Mr. PRYOR] and the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. GRAMM] were added as co- 
sponsors of S. 687, a bill to regulate 
interstate commerce by providing for a 
uniform product liability law, and for 
other purposes. 
S. 774 
At the request of Mr. WOFFORD, the 
name of the Senator from New York 
[Mr. MOYNIHAN] was added as a cospon- 
sor of S. 774, a bill to authorize appro- 
priations for the Martin Luther King, 
Әт., Federal Holiday Commission, ех- 
tend such Commission, establish a na- 
tional service day to promote commu- 
nity service, and for other purposes. 
S. 783 
At the request of Mr. RIEGLE, the 
names of the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
SIMON] and the Senator from Maryland 
[Mr. SARBANES] were withdrawn as co- 
sponsors of S. 783, a bill to amend the 
Fair Credit Reporting Act, and for 
other purposes. 
S. 839 
At the request of Mr. HOLLINGS, the 
name of the Senator from Alabama 
[Mr. HEFLIN] was added as а cosponsor 
of S. 839, a bill to establish a program 
to facilitate development of high-speed 


rail transportation in the United 
States, and for other purposes. 
5. 921 


At the request of Mr. BAUCUS, the 
names of the Senator from Michigan 
ІМг. RIEGLE], the Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. JEFFORDs], and the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. MURRAY] were 
added as cosponsors of S. 921, a bill to 
reauthorize and amend the Endangered 
Species Act for the conservation of 
threatened and endangered species, and 
for other purposes. 

8. 1083 

At the request of Mr. ROCKEFELLER, 
the name of the Senator from Vermont 
(Мг. LEAHY] was added as а cosponsor 
of S. 1083, a bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1986 to provide that 
veterans’ allowances and benefits ad- 
ministered by the Secretary of Veter- 
ans Affairs are not included in gross in- 
come. 

S. 1125 

At the request of Mr. DoDD, the name 
of the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
WELLSTONE] was added as a cosponsor 
of S. 1125, a bill to help local school 
systems achieve Goal Six of the Na- 
tional Education Goals, which provides 
that by the year 2000, every school in 
America will be free of drugs and vio- 
lence and will offer a disciplined envi- 
ronment conducive to learning, by en- 
suring that all schools are safe and free 
of violence. 

S. 1288 

At the request of Mr. AKAKA, the 

name of the Senator from Rhode Island 
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[Mr. CHAFEE] was added as а cosponsor 
of S. 1288, a bill to provide for the co- 
ordination and implementation of a na- 
tional aquaculture policy for the pri- 
vate sector by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, to establish an aquaculture 
commercialization research program, 
and for other purposes. 
S. 1329 
At the request of Mr. D'AMATO, the 
names of the Senator from South Da- 
kota [Mr. DASCHLE] and the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. ROTH] were added 
as cosponsors of S. 1329, a bill to pro- 
vide for an investigation of the where- 
abouts of the United States citizens 
and others who have been missing from 
Cyprus since 1974. 
S. 1406 
At the request of Mr. KERREY, the 
name of the Senator from Oklahoma 
[Mr. NICKLES] was added as a cosponsor 
of S. 1406, a bill to amend the Plant Va- 
riety Protection Act to make such act 
consistent with the International Con- 
vention for the Protection of New Vari- 
eties of Plants of March 19, 1991, to 
which the United States is a signatory, 
and for other purposes. 
S. 1458 
At the request of Mrs. KASSEBAUM, 
the names of the Senator from Idaho 
[Mr. CRAIG], the Senator from Idaho 
[Mr. KEMPTHORNE], and the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. GRAMM] were added as 
cosponsors of S. 1458, a bill to amend 
the Federal Aviation Act of 1958 to es- 
tablish time limitations on certain 
civil actions against aircraft manufac- 
turers, and for other purposes. 
S. 1521 
At the request of Mr. SHELBY, the 
name of the Senator from Texas [Mrs. 
HUTCHISON] was added as a cosponsor of 
S. 1521, a bill to reauthorize and amend 
the Endangered Species Act of 1973 to 
improve and protect the integrity of 
the programs of such act for the con- 
servation of threatened and endangered 
species, to ensure balanced consider- 
ation of all impacts of decisions imple- 
menting such act, to provide for equi- 
table treatment of non-Federal persons 
and Federal agencies under such act, to 
encourage non-Federal persons to con- 
tribute voluntarily to species conserva- 
tion, and for other purposes. 
S. 1650 
At the request of Mr. WARNER, the 
name of the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
ROBB] was added as a cosponsor of S. 
1650, a bill to designate the United 
States Courthouse for the Eastern Dis- 
trict of Virginia in Alexandria, Vir- 
ginia, as the Albert V. Bryan United 
States Courthouse. 
8. 1676 
At the request of Mr. MACK, the 
names of the Senator from Indiana 
[Mr. COATS], the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. HELMS], the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. LOTT], and the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. NICKLES] 
were added as cosponsors of S. 1676, a 
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bill to provide a fair, nonpolitical proc- 
ess that will achieve $65,000,000,000 in 
budget outlay reductions each fiscal 
year until a balanced budget is 
reached. 
8. 1693 
At the request of Mr. REID, the name 
of the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
PRESSLER] was added as a cosponsor of 
S. 1693, a bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1986 to delay the effec- 
tive date for the change in the point of 
imposition of the tax on diesel fuel, to 
provide that vendors of diesel fuel used 
for any nontaxable use may claim re- 
funds on behalf of the ultimate users, 
and to provide a similar rule for ven- 
dors of gasoline used by State and local 
governments. 
8. 1698 
At the request of Mr. WALLOP, the 
names of the Senator from Mississippi 
(Мг. COCHRAN] and the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. SIMPSON] were added as 
cosponsors of S. 1698, a bill to reduce 
the paperwork burden on certain rural 
regulated financial institutions, and 
for other purposes. 
8.1772 
At the request of Mr. GRAMM, the 
name of the Senator from Mississippi 
[Mr. LOTT] was added as a cosponsor of 
S. 1772, a bill to reduce Federal employ- 
ment to the levels proposed in the Vice 
President’s report of the national per- 
formance review. 
SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 90 
At the request of Mr. ROBB, the 
names of the Senator from Arizona 
(Mr. MCCAIN] and the Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. DASCHLE] were 
added as cosponsors of S.J. Res. 90, a 
joint resolution to recognize the 
achievements of radio amateurs, and to 
establish support for such amateurs as 
national policy. 
SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 155 
At the request of Mr. LEVIN, his name 
was added as a cosponsor of S.J. Res. 
155, a joint resolution to designate the 
week beginning March 13, 1994, as “Ма- 
tional Manufacturing Week”. 
SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 160 
At the request of Mr. RIEGLE, the 
names of the Senator from Michigan 
[Mr. LEVIN], the Senator from New Jer- 
sey [Mr. LAUTENBERG], the Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. BREAUX], the Sen- 
ator from Nevada [Mr. BRYAN], the 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. MCCAIN], 
the Senator from Alaska [Mr. MURKOW- 
SKI], the Senator from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. SPECTER], the Senator from Ha- 
waii [Mr. INOUYE], the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. GLENN], the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. CHAFEE], the Senator 
from Hawaii [Mr. AKAKA], the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. DURENBERGER], 
the Senator from Missouri [Mr. BOND], 
the Senator from New York [Mr. 
D'AMATO], the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. WOFFORD], the Senator 
from Alaska [Mr. STEVENS], and the 
Senator from Connecticut (Mr. 
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LIEBERMAN] were added as cosponsors 
of S.J. Res. 160, a joint resolution to 
designate the month of April 1994 as 
“National Sudden Infant Death Syn- 
drome Awareness Month”, and for 
other purposes. 
SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 45 

At the request of Mr. D'AMATO, the 
name of the Senator from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. HELMS] was added as a co- 
sponsor of S. Con. Res. 45, a concurrent 
resolution relating to the Republic of 
China on Taiwan's participation in the 
United Nations. 

SENATE RESOLUTION 

At the request of Mr. LUGAR, the 
name of the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
BENNETT] was added as a cosponsor of 
S. Res. 64, a resolution expressing the 
sense of the Senate that increasing the 
effective rate of taxation by lowering 
the estate tax exemption would dev- 
astate homeowners, farmers, and small 
business owners, further hindering the 
creation of jobs and economic growth. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 177—INFORM- 
ING THE PRESIDENT THAT A 
QUORUM OF EACH HOUSE IS AS- 
SEMBLED 


Mr. MITCHELL (for himself and Mr. 
DOLE) submitted the following resolu- 
tion; which was considered and agreed 
to: 

8. RES, 177 

Resolved, That а committee consisting of 
two Senators be appointed to join such com- 
mittee as may be appointed by the House of 
Representatives to wait upon the President 
of the United States and inform him that a 
quorum of each House is assembled and that 
the Congress is ready to receive any commu- 
nication he may be pleased to make. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 178—INFORM- 
ING THE HOUSE THAT A 
QUORUM OF THE SENATE IS AS- 
SEMBLED 


Mr. MITCHELL (for himself and Mr. 
DOLE) submitted the following resolu- 
tion; which was considered and agreed 
to: 

S. RES. 178 

Resolved, That the Secretary inform the 
House of Representatives that a quorum of 
the Senate is assembled and that the Senate 
is ready to proceed to business. 


AMENDMENTS SUBMITTED 


FOREIGN RELATIONS 
AUTHORIZATION ACT OF 1994 


BIDEN (AND OTHERS) AMENDMENT 
NO. 1246 


Mr. BIDEN (for himself, Mr. 
FEINGOLD, Mr. PELL, Mr. WOFFORD, Mr. 
KERRY, and Mr. HELMS) proposed an 
amendment to the bill (S. 1281) to au- 
thorize appropriations for the fiscal 
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year 1994 and 1995 for the Department 
of State, the United States Informa- 
tion Agency, and related agencies, to 
provide for the consolidation of inter- 
national broadcasting activities, and 
for other purposes; as follows: 

Beginning on page 133, strike out line 1 and 
all that follows through line 24 on page 149, 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
TITLE II- UNTED STATES INTER- 

NATIONAL BROADCASTING ACT OF 1994 
SEC. 301. SHORT TITLE. 

This title may be cited as the United 
States International Broadcasting Act of 
1994”. 

SEC. 302. CONGRESSIONAL FINDINGS AND DEC- 
LARATION OF PURPOSES. 

The Congress hereby finds and declares 
that— 

(1) it is the policy of the United States to 
promote the right of opinion and expression, 
including the freedom to seek, receive, and 
impart information and ideas through any 
media and regardless of frontiers.“ in accord- 
ance with Article 19 of the Universal Dec- 
laration of Human Rights; 

(2) open communication of information and 
ideas among the peoples of the world con- 
tributes to international peace and stability, 
and that the promotion of such communica- 
tion is in the interests of the United States; 

(3) prominent in the implementation of 
this policy has been United States support 
for the Voice of America, Radio Free Europe, 
Radio Liberty, and Broadcasting to Cuba, 
which have demonstrated their effectiveness 
in providing accurate and timely informa- 
tion to the people of the world; 

(4) the continuation of these broadcasting 
entities, and the creation of a new broadcast- 
ing service to the people of the People’s Re- 
public of China and the other communist 
countries of Asia, would continue the pro- 
motion of information and ideas, while ad- 
vancing the goals of United States foreign 
policy; and 

(5) the reorganization and consolidation of 
these services will achieve important econo- 
mies and strengthen the capability of the 
United States to utilize these instrumental- 
ities to support freedom and democracy in a 
rapidly changing international environment. 
SEC. 303, ESTABLISHMENT OF BROADCASTING 

BOARD OF GOVERNORS. 

(a) ESTABLISHMENT.—There is hereby es- 
tablished within the United States Informa- 
tion Agency a Broadcasting Board of Gov- 
ernors (hereafter in this title referred to as 
the Board!). 

(b) COMPOSITION OF THE BOARD,—(1) Тһе 
Board shall consist of 8 members, as follows: 

(A) Six voting members who shall be ap- 
pointed by the President, by and with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Senate. 

(B) The Director of the United States In- 
formation Agency who shall also be a voting 
member. 

(C) The Director of the International 
Broadcasting Bureau, who shall be an ex 
officio member of the Board and may not 
vote in the determinations of the Board. 

(2) The President shall designate one mem- 
ber (other than the Director of the United 
States Information Agency) as Chairman of 
the Board. 

(3) Exclusive of the Director of the United 
States Information Agency, not more than 
three of the members of the Board appointed 
by the President shall be of the same politi- 
cal party. 

(c) TERM OF OFFICE.—The term of office of 
each member of the Board shall be three 
years, except that the Director of the United 
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States Information Agency and the Director 
of the International Broadcasting Bureau of 
the United States Information Agency shall 
remain members of the Board during their 
respective terms of service. Of the other six 
voting members, the initial terms of office of 
two members shall be one year, and the ini- 
tial terms of office of two other members 
shall be two years, so that the terms of one- 
third of these voting members of the Board 
expire each year, The President shall ap- 
point, by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate, Board members to fill vacancies 
occurring prior to the expiration of a term, 
in which case the members so appointed 
shall serve for the remainder of such term. 
Any member whose term has expired may 
serve until his or her successor has been ap- 
pointed and qualified. 

(4) SELECTION OF BOARD.—Members of the 
Board appointed by the President shall be 
citizens of the United States who are not 
currently regular full-time employees of the 
United States Government, except the Direc- 
tor of the United States Information Agency. 
Such members shall be selected by the Presi- 
dent from among Americans distinguished in 
the fields of mass communications, print, 
broadcast media or foreign affairs. 

(е) COMPENSATION.—Members of the Board, 
while attending meetings of the Board or 
while engaged in duties relating to such 
meetings or in other activities of the Board 
pursuant to this section, including travel 
time, shall be entitled to receive compensa- 
tion equal to the daily equivalent of the 
compensation prescribed for level IV of the 
Executive Schedule under section 5315 of 
title 5, United States Code. While away from 
their homes or regular places of business 
they may be allowed travel expenses, includ- 
ing per diem in lieu of subsistence, as au- 
thorized by law (5 U.S.C. 5703) for persons in 
the Government service employed intermit- 
tently. The Director of the United States In- 
formation Agency and the Director, Inter- 
national Broadcasting Bureau, United States 
Information Agency, shall not be entitled to 
any compensation under this title, but may 
be allowed travel expenses as provided in the 
preceding sentence. 

SEC. 304, FUNCTIONS OF THE BOARD. 

(a) AUTHORITIES.—The Board is author- 
ized— 

(1) to provide guidance and oversight to 
the International Broadcasting Bureau; 

(2) to review and evaluate the mission and 
operation of the International Broadcasting 
Bureau and to assess the quality, effective- 
ness, and professional integrity of its pro- 
gramming within the context of the broad 
foreign policy objectives of the United 
States; 

(3) to review and evaluate, at least annu- 
ally, the mix of traditional Voice of America 
programming and surrogate programming 
and make recommendations to the Presi- 
dent, through the Director of the United 
States Information Agency, regarding the 
addition or deletion of language services; 

(4) to make grants to RFE/RL, Incor- 
porated, or to an alternative entity in ac- 
cordance with section 307(e); 

(5) to review engineering activities to en- 
sure that all broadcasting elements receive 
the highest quality and cost-effective deliv- 
ery services; 

(6) to undertake such studies as may be 
necessary to identify areas in which the op- 
erations of the International Broadcasting 
Bureau could be made more efficient and ec- 
onomical; 

(7) to submit to the President, through the 
Director of the United States Information 
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Agency, an annual report which summarizes 
the activities of the Board and evaluates the 
operations of the International Broadcasting 
Bureau; 

(8) to the extent it deems necessary to 
carry out the functions under this title, pro- 
cure supplies, services, and other personal 
property; 

(9) to appoint such staff personnel for the 
Board as may be necessary, subject to the 
provisions of title 5, United States Code, gov- 
erning appointments in the competitive 
service, and to fix their compensation in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of chapter 51 
and subchapter III of chapter 53 of such title 
relating to classification and General Sched- 
ule pay rates; and 

(10) to make available for its own use, for 
official reception and representation ex- 
penses, such amount as provided for in an 
annual appropriations which shall not exceed 
the amount appropriated to the Board for 
International Broadcasting for such purposes 
in fiscal year 1993. 

(b) IMPLEMENTATION.—The Director and the 
Board, in carrying out the functions of sub- 
section (a), shall respect the professional 
independence and integrity of the Inter- 
national Broadcasting Bureau and its broad- 
casting services. 

БЕС. 305. FOREIGN POLICY GUIDANCE. 

To assist the Board in carrying out its 
functions, the Secretary of State, acting 
through the Director of the United States In- 
formation Agency, shall provide information 
and guidance on foreign policy issues to the 
Board. 

SEC. 306. INTERNATIONAL BROADCASTING BU- 
REAU. 

(a) ESTABLISHMENT.—There is hereby es- 
tablished an International Broadcasting Bu- 
reau within the United States Information 
Agency (hereafter in this title referred to as 
the Bureau”). 

(b) ORGANIZATION OF THE BUREAU.—The Bu- 
reau, in recognition of and to implement the 
purposes of this title, shall consist of the fol- 
lowing separate elements: 

(1) The Voice of America, 

(2) The Office of Surrogate Broadcasting. 

(3) Such services of the WORLDNET Tele- 
vision and Film Service as determined by 
the Board with the concurrence of the Direc- 
tor of the United States Information Agency. 

(4) Engineering and Technical Operations. 

(5) Such other elements as the Director of 
the International Broadcasting Bureau may 
from time to time establish with the concur- 
rence of the Director of the United States In- 
formation Agency and the Board. 

(c) ORGANIZATION OF THE OFFICE OF SURRO- 
GATE BROADCASTING.—The Office of Surro- 
gate Broadcasting shall administer the 
grants for Radio Free Europe, Radio Liberty, 
and Radio Free Asia and shall administer the 
Office of Cuba Broadcasting (including Radio 
Marti and TV Marti), and such other surro- 
gate services as may from time to time be 
established. 

(4) SELECTION OF THE DIRECTOR OF THE BU- 
REAU.—(1) The Director of the Bureau shall 
be appointed by the Chairman of the Board, 
in consultation with the Director of the 
United States Information Agency and with 
the concurrence of a majority of the Board. 
The Director of the Bureau shall be entitled 
to receive compensation at the rate now or 
hereafter prescribed by law for level IV of 
the Executive Schedule. 

(2) Section 5315 of title 5, United States 
Code, is amended by adding at the end the 
following: 

“Director of the International Broadcast- 
ing Bureau, the United States Information 
Agency.“ 
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(е) SEPARATELY IDENTIFIED APPROPRIATION 
ACCOUNT.—(1) In any fiscal year, funding for 
the Board and the Bureau shall be made out 
of a single appropriations account designated 
“International Broadcasting Activities“ or 
“International Broadcasting Operations", as 
the case may be. 

(2) The Director of the Bureau shall submit 
proposals on appropriation of broadcasting 
funds to the Board. The Board shall forward 
its recommendations concerning the pro- 
posed budget for the Board and the Bureau to 
the Director of the United States Informa- 
tion Agency for his consideration as a part of 
the Agency's budget submission to the Office 
of Management and Budget. 

(3) The Director of the United States Infor- 
mation Agency shall include in the Agency's 
submission to the Office of Management and 
Budget the comments and recommendations 
of the Board concerning the proposed broad- 
casting budget. 

(4) The Board shall allocate funds appro- 
priated pursuant to paragraph (1) among the 
separate elements of the International 
Broadcasting Bureau, subject to the limita- 
tions contained in section 307(d). 

SEC. 307. GRANTS FOR RADIO FREE EUROPE, 
RADIO LIBERTY, AND RADIO FREE 


(a) AUTHORITY.—The Board is authorized to 
make annual grants to RFE/RL, Incor- 
porated, for the purpose of operating Radio 
Free Europe, Radio Liberty, and Radio Free 
Asia as provided for in sections 308 and 309. 

(b) BOARD STRUCTURE.—No grant may be 
made to RFE/RL, Incorporated, unless the 
certificate of incorporation of RFE/RL, In- 
corporated, has been amended to provide 
that— 

(1) the Board of Directors of RFE/RL, In- 
corporated, shall consist of the members of 
the Broadcasting Board of Governors estab- 
lished under section 303 and of no other 
members; 

(2) such Board of Directors shall make all 
major policy determinations governing the 
operation of RFE/RL, Incorporated, and shall 
appoint and fix the compensation of such 
managerial officers and employees of RFE/ 
RL, Incorporated, as it deems necessary to 
carry out the purposes of the grant provided 
under this title; and 

(3) the name of the corporation shall be 
amended to include reference to Radio Free 
Asia, and the corporation shall be authorized 
to carry out the functions described in sec- 
tion 308 with respect to Radio Free Asia. 

(c) LOCATION OF PRINCIPAL PLACE OF BUSI- 
NESS.—(1) No grant may be made under this 
section unless RFE/RL, Incorporated, agrees 
to locate the headquarters of the corporation 
and its senior administrative and managerial 
staff within the metropolitan area of Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

(2) Not later than 90 days after the date of 
enactment of this Act, the Board shall pro- 
vide a report to Congress on the number of 
administrative, managerial, and technical 
staff who will be located within the metro- 
politan area of Washington, D.C., and the 
number of employees whose principal place 
of business will be located outside the metro- 
politan area of Washington, D.C. 

(d) LIMITATION ON GRANT AMOUNTS.—(1) 
Grants made after September 30, 1995, for the 
operating costs of Radio Free Europe and 
Radio Liberty may not exceed $75,000,000 in 
any fiscal year. 

(2) Grants made for the operating costs of 
Radio Free Asia may not exceed $22,000,000 in 
any fiscal year. 

(3) The total amount of grant funds made 
available for one-time capital costs of Radio 
Free Asia may not exceed $8,000,000. 


(4) Notwithstanding the provisions of рага- 
graphs (1) and (2), if RFE/RL, Incorporated, 
determines that there is a need to reallocate 
resources between funds made available for 
Radio Free Europe, Radio Liberty, and Radio 
Free Asia, RFE/RL, Incorporated, may sub- 
mit a request for the reallocation of such re- 
sources to the Board, which may authorize 
such reallocation after notifying the appro- 
priate congressional committees. 

(е) ALTERNATIVE GRANTEE.—If the Board 
determines at any time that RFE/RL, Incor- 
porated, is not carrying out the functions de- 
scribed in section 308 or 309 in an effective 
and economical manner, the Board may 
award the grant to carry out these functions 
to another entity after soliciting and consid- 
ering applications from eligible entities in 
such manner and accompanied by such infor- 
mation as the Board may reasonably require. 

(f) NOT A FEDERAL AGENCY OR INSTRUMEN- 
TALITY.—Compliance with the requirements 
of subsection (b) shall not be construed to 
make such entity a Federal agency or instru- 
mentality. 

SEC. 308, RADIO FREE ASIA. 

(a) AUTHORITY.—(1) Grants authorized 
under section 307(a) shall be available to 
make annual grants for the purpose of carry- 
ing out radio broadcasting to the People’s 
Republic of China, Burma, Cambodia, Laos, 
North Korea, Tibet, or Vietnam. 

(2) Such surrogate broadcasting service 
shall be referred to as “Radio Free Asia”. 

(b) FUNCTIONS.—Radio Free Asia shall— 

(1) provide accurate and timely informa- 
tion, news, and commentary about events in 
the respective countries of Asia and else- 
where; and 

(2) be a forum for a variety of opinions and 
voices from within Asian nations whose peo- 
ple do not fully enjoy freedom of expression. 

(c) SUBMISSION OF DETAILED PLAN FOR 
RADIO FREE ASIA.—(1) No grant may be 
awarded to carry out this section unless the 
Board, through the Director of the United 
States Information Agency, has submitted to 
Congress and the Comptroller General of the 
United States a detailed plan for the estab- 
lishment and operation of Radio Free Asia, 
including— 

(A) a description of the manner in which 
RFE/RL, Incorporated, would meet the fund- 
ing limitations provided in section 307(d)(2); 

(B) a statement that the authority to uti- 
lize existing transmitters has been obtained 
for the broadcasting of Radio Free Asia to 
countries or regions proposed in the plan, 
and that existing transmitters meet the 
technical needs of the new service; and 

(C) a detailed justification for the number 
of employees RFE/RL, Incorporated, pro- 
poses to hire, the extent to which RFE/RL, 
Incorporated, intends to utilize technical or 
other resources of other broadcasting enti- 
ties, and the manner in which RFE/RL, In- 
corporated, intends to reimburse such other 
entities for such utilization of resources. 

(2) The plan required by paragraph (1) shall 
be submitted not later than 120 days after 
the date of enactment of this Act. 

(3) No grant may be awarded to carry out 
the provisions of this section unless the plan 
submitted by the Board includes a certifi- 
cation by the Board that Radio Free Asia 
can be established and operated within the 
funding limitations provided for in section 
307(d)(2). 

(4) The Comptroller General of the United 
States shall review the plan submitted by 
the Board and shall, not later than 30 days 
after receipt of the plan, report to the Direc- 
tor of the United States Information Agency, 
the Board, and the appropriate congressional 
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committees on whether the Comptroller 
General determines that the fiscal assump- 
tions contained in the plan are adequate and 
that the plan can be implemented within the 
funding limitations provided for in this sec- 
tion. 

(5) If the Board determines that a Radio 
Free Asia cannot be established or operated 
effectively within the funding limitations 
provided for in this section, the Board may 
submit, through the Director of United 
States Information Agency, an alternative 
plan and such proposed changes in legisla- 
tion as may be necessary to the appropriate 
congressional committees. 

(d) GRANT AGREEMENT.—(1) Grants awarded 
under this section shall be subject to the 
same terms and conditions as are provided in 
subsections (b), (c), (d), and (e) of section 309 
with respect to the functions of Radio Free 
Europe and Radio Liberty. 

(2) Any grant agreement under this section 
shall require that any contract entered into 
by RFE/RL, Incorporated, with respect to 
Radio Free Asia shall specify that all obliga- 
tions are assumed by RFE/RL, Incorporated, 
and not by the United States Government, 
and shall further specify that funds to carry 
out the activities of RFE/RL, Incorporated, 
may not be available after September 30, 
1999. 

(3) Any such grant agreement shall require 
that any lease agreements entered into by 
RFE/RL, Incorporated, with respect to Radio 
Free Asia shall be, to the maximum extent 
possible, assignable to the United States 
Government. 

(е) LIMITATIONS ON ADMINISTRATIVE AND 
MANAGERIAL CosTs.—(1) It is the sense of the 
Congress that administrative and manage- 
rial costs for operation of Radio Free Asia 
should be kept to a minimum and, to the 
maximum extent feasible, should not exceed 
the costs that would have been incurred if 
Radio Free Asia had been operated as a Fed- 
eral entity rather than as a grantee. 

(2) The Board shall include іп the annual 
report required by section 304(a)(7) informa- 
tion on the amount of funds expended on ad- 
ministrative and managerial services by 
each of the broadcasting services operated 
through the Bureau, directly or by grant, 
and the steps it has taken to reduce unneces- 
sary overhead costs for each of the broad- 
casting services. 

(f) ASSESSMENT OF THE EFFECTIVENESS ОҒ 
RADIO FREE ASIA.—Not later than 3 years 
after the date funds have been provided to 
RFE/RL, Incorporated, for the purpose of op- 
erating Radio Free Asia, the Board, through 
the Director of the United States Informa- 
tion Agency, shall submit to the appropriate 
congressional committees a report on— 

(1) whether Radio Free Asia is technically 
sound and cost-effective, 

(2) whether Radio Free Asia consistently 
meets the standards for quality and objectiv- 
ity established by law by the United States 
Information Agency or the Board, 

(3) whether Radio Free Asia is received by 
a sufficient audience to warrant its continu- 
ation, 

(4) the extent to which such broadcasting 
is already being received by the target audi- 
ence from other credible sources; and 

(5) the extent to which the interest of the 
United States is being served by maintaining 
broadcasting of Radio Free Asia. 

(g) SUNSET PROVISION.—The Board may not 
make any grant for the purpose of operating 
Radio Free Asia after September 30, 1998, un- 
less the President of the United States deter- 
mines in his fiscal year 1999 budget submis- 
sion that continuation of funding for Radio 
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Free Asia for 1 additional year is in the in- 
terest of the United States. 

(h) NOTIFICATION AND CONSULTATION RE- 
GARDING DISPLACEMENT OF VOICE OF AMERICA 
BROADCASTING.—The Board shall notify the 
appropriate congressional committees before 
entering into any agreements for the utiliza- 
tion of Voice of America transmitters, equip- 
ment, or other resources that will signifi- 
cantly reduce the broadcasting activities of 
the Voice of America in Asia or any other re- 
gion in order to accommodate the broadcast- 
ing activities of Radio Free Asia. The Chair- 
man of the Board shall consult with such 
committees on the impact of any such reduc- 
tion in Voice of America broadcasting activi- 
ties. 

(i) PRINCIPAL PLACE OF BUSINESS.—Grants 
may only be made to RFE/RL, Incorporated, 
if the principal place of business of Radio 
Free Asia is within the Washington, D.C., 
metropolitan area, unless the Board deter- 
mines that another location within the Unit- 
ed States is necessary to carry out the func- 
tions of Radio Free Asia effectively and in a 
cost-effective manner. 

SEC. 309. RADIO FREE EUROPE AND RADIO LIB- 
ERTY. 


(a) AUTHORITY.—Grants authorized under 
section 307(a) shall be available to make an- 
nual grants for the purpose of carrying out 
the same functions as were carried out by 
RFE/RL, Incorporated, before the date of en- 
actment of this Act with respect to Radio 
Free Europe and Radio Liberty, consistent 
with section 2 of the Board for International 
Broadcasting Act of 1973, as in effect on such 
date. 

(b) GRANT AGREEMENT.—(1) Such grants 
shall be made pursuant to a grant agreement 
between the Board and RFE/RL, Іпсог- 
porated, which requires that grant funds 
shall only be used for activities which the 
Board determines are consistent with the 
purposes of subsection (a) and that RFE/RL, 
Incorporated, shall otherwise comply with 
the requirements of this section. Failure to 
comply with such requirements shall permit 
the grant to be terminated without fiscal ob- 
ligation to the United States. 

(2) The grant agreement shall impose such 
conditions as the Board determines may be 
appropriate pursuant to section 304(а)(3) to 
reduce overlapping language services and 
broadcasting service with other broadcasting 
services operated within the International 
Broadcasting Bureau. 

(3) The grant agreement shall require RFE/ 
RL, Incorporated, to justify in detail each 
proposed expenditure of grant funds, and 
such funds may not be used for any other 
purpose unless the Board gives its prior writ- 
ten approval. 

(c) PROHIBITED USES OF GRANT FUNDS.—No 
grant funds provided under this section may 
be used— 

(1) to pay any salary or other compensa- 
tion, or enter into any contract providing for 
the payment thereof in excess of the rates 
established for comparable positions under 
title 5 of the United States Code or the for- 
eign relations laws of the United States, ex- 
cept that no employee may be paid a salary 
or other compensation in an amount in ex- 
cess of the rate of pay payable for level IV of 
the Executive Schedule under section 5315 of 
title 5, United States Code and that the sal- 
ary or other compensation limitations pro- 
vided for in this paragraph shall not be im- 
posed prior to January 1, 1995, with respect 
to any employee covered by a union agree- 
ment requiring a different salary or; 

(2) to pay for any activity for the purpose 
of influencing the passage or defeat of legis- 
lation being considered by Congress; 
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(3) to enter into а contract or obligation to 
pay severance payments beyond those re- 
quired by United States law or the laws of 
the country where the employee is stationed; 

(4) to pay for first class travel for any em- 
ployee of RFE/RL, Incorporated, or the em- 
ployee’s relative; or 

(5) to compensate freelance contractors 
without the written approval of the Director. 

(4) REPORT ON MANAGEMENT PRACTICES.— 
Not later than March 31 and September 30 of 
each calendar year, the Inspector General of 
the United States Information Agency shall 
submit to the Board, the Director of the 
United States Information Agency, and the 
Congress a report on management practices 
of RFE/RL, Incorporated, under this section 
during the preceding 6-month period. The In- 
spector General of the United States Infor- 
mation Agency shall establish a special unit 
within the Inspector General's office to mon- 
itor and audit the activities of RFE/RL, In- 
corporated, and shall provide for on-site 
monitoring of such activities. 

(е) AUDIT AUTHORITY.—(1) Such financial 
transactions of RFE/RL, Incorporated, as re- 
late to functions carried out under this sec- 
tion may be audited by the General Account- 
ing Office in accordance with such principles 
and procedures and under such rules and reg- 
ulations as may be prescribed by the Comp- 
troller General of the United States. Any 
such audit shall be conducted at the place or 
places where accounts of RFE/RL, Incor- 
porated, are normally kept. 

(2) The representatives of the General Ac- 
counting Office shall have access to all 
books, accounts, records, reports, files, and 
all other papers, things or property belong- 
ing to or in use by the private entity per- 
taining to such financial transactions and 
necessary to facilitate the audit. Such rep- 
resentatives shall be afforded full facilities 
for verifying transactions with any assets 
held by depositories, fiscal agents, and 
custodians. All such books, accounts, 
records, reports files, papers, and property of 
RFE/RL, Incorporated, shall remain in the 
possession and custody of RFE/RL, Incor- 
porated. 

(3) Notwithstanding any other provision of 
law, the Inspector General of the United 
States Information Agency is authorized to 
exercise the authorities of the Inspector 
General Act of 1978 with respect to RFE/RL, 
Incorporated. 

(g) PLAN FOR RELOCATION.—Before relocat- 
ing the activities of RFE/RL, Incorporated, 
in the Federal Republic of Germany to an- 
other site, the Board for International 
Broadcasting or the Board, if established, 
shall submit to the Comptroller General of 
the United States and the appropriate con- 
gressional committees a detailed plan for 
such relocation, including cost estimates. No 
funds made available under law may be used 
for such relocation unless explicitly provided 
in an appropriation Act or pursuant to a re- 
programming notification. Any plan devel- 
oped pursuant to this subsection shall in- 
clude provisions for relocating the senior ad- 
ministrative and management personnel of 
RFE/RL, Incorporated, to the geographic 
area of Washington, D.C., as provided for in 
section 307(c). 

(h) REPORTS ON PERSONNEL CLASSIFICA- 
TION.—(1) Not later than 3 months after the 
date of enactment of this Act, the Board for 
International Broadcasting shall submit a 
report to the Office of Personnel Manage- 
ment containing a justification, in terms of 
the types of duties performed at specific 
rates of salary and other compensation, of 
the classification of personnel employed by 
RFE/RL, Incorporated. 
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(2) Not later than 9 months after submis- 
sion of the report referred to in paragraph 
(1), the Office of Personnel Management 
shall submit to Congress a report containing 
an evaluation of the system of personnel 
classification used by RFE/RL, Incorporated, 
with respect to its employees. 

(3) The report submitted by the Office of 
Personnel Management shall include a com- 
parison of the rates of salary or other com- 
pensation and classifications provided to em- 
ployees of RFE/RL, Incorporated, with the 
rates of salary or other compensation and 
classifications of employees of the Voice of 
America stationed overseas in comparable 
positions and shall identify any disparities 
and steps which should be taken to eliminate 
such disparities. 

SEC, 310. TRANSITION. 

(a) AUTHORIZATION.—(1) The President is 
authorized to direct the transfer of all func- 
tions and authorities from the Board for 
International Broadcasting to the United 
States Information Agency, the Board, or 
the Bureau as may be necessary to imple- 
ment this title. 

(2)(A) Not later than 120 days after the date 
of enactment of this Act, the Director of the 
United States Information Agency and the 
Chairman of the Board for International 
Broadcasting shall jointly prepare and sub- 
mit to the President for approval and imple- 
mentation a plan to implement the provi- 
sions of this title. Such report shall include 
at a minimum a detailed cost analysis to im- 
plement fully the recommendations of such 
plan. Additionally, such plan shall identify 
all costs in excess of those authorized for 
such purposes and shall provide that any ex- 
cess cost to implement such plan shall be de- 
rived only from funds authorized in title II, 
Part A, section 201(a)(1) of this act. 

(B) The President shall transmit copies of 
the approved plan, together with any rec- 
ommendations for legislative changes that 
may be necessary, to the appropriate con- 
gressional committees. 

(b) NEW APPOINTEES.—The Director of the 
United States Information Agency may as- 
sign employees of the Agency for service 
with RFE/RL, Incorporated, with the concur- 
rence of the president of RFE/RL, Incor- 
porated. 

Such assignment shall not affect the rights 
and benefits of such personnel as employees 
of the United States Information Agency. 

(c) BOARD FOR INTERNATIONAL BROADCAST- 
ING PERSONNEL.—AI1 Board for International 
Broadcasting full-time United States Gov- 
ernment personnel (except special Govern- 
ment employees) and part-time United 
States Government personnel holding per- 
manent positions shall be transferred to the 
United States Information Agency, the 
Board, or the Bureau. Such transfer shall not 
cause any such employee to be separated or 
reduced in grade or compensation. 

(d) OTHER AUTHORITIES.—The Director of 
the United States Information Agency is au- 
thorized to utilize the provisions of titles 
VIII and IX of the United States Information 
and Educational Exchange Act of 1948, and 
any other authority available to the Direc- 
tor on the date of enactment of this Act, to 
the extent that the Director deems necessary 
in carrying out the provisions and purposes 
of this title. 

(e) REPEAL.—The Board for International 
Broadcasting Act of 1973 (22 U.S.C. 2871, et 
seq.) is repealed effective September 30, 1995, 
or the earliest date by which all members of 
the Board are appointed, whichever is later. 

(0 SAVINGS PROVISIONS.— 

(1) CONTINUING EFFECT OF LEGAL DOCU- 
MENTS.—All orders, determinations, rules, 
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regulations, permits, agreements, grants, 
contracts, certificates, licenses, registra- 
tions, privileges, and other administrative 
actions— 

(A) which have been issued, made, granted, 
or allowed to become effective by the Presi- 
dent, any Federal agency or official thereof, 
or by a court of competent jurisdiction, in 
the performance of functions which are 
transferred under this title; and 

(B) which are in effect at the time this 
title takes effect, or were final before the ef- 
fective date of this title and are to become 
effective on or after the effective date of this 
title, 


shall continue in effect according to their 
terms until modified, terminated, super- 
seded, set aside, or revoked in accordance 
with law by the President, the Director of 
the United States Information Agency or 
other authorized official, a court of com- 
petent jurisdiction, or by operation of law. 

(2) PROCEEDINGS NOT AFFECTED.—The provi- 
sions of this title shall not affect any pro- 
ceedings pending before the Board for Inter- 
national Broadcasting at the time this title 
takes effect, with respect to functions trans- 
ferred by this title, but such proceedings 
shall be continued. Orders shall be issued in 
such proceedings, appeals shall be taken 
therefrom, and payments shall be made pur- 
suant to such orders, as if this title had not 
been enacted, and orders issued in any such 
proceedings shall continue in effect until 
modified, terminated, superseded, or revoked 
by a duly authorized official, by a court of 
competent jurisdiction, or by operation of 
law. Nothing in this subsection shall be 
deemed to prohibit the discontinuance or 
modification of any such proceeding under 
the same terms and conditions and to the 
same extent that such proceeding could have 
been discontinued or modified if this title 
had not been enacted. 

(3) SUITS NOT AFFECTED.—The provisions of 
this title shall not affect suits commenced 
before the effective date of this title, and in 
all such suits, proceedings shall be had, ap- 
peals taken, and judgments rendered in the 
same manner and with the same effect as if 
this title had not been enacted. 

(4) NONABATEMENT OF ACTIONS.—No suit, 
action, or other proceeding commenced by or 
against the Board for International Broad- 
casting or by or against any individual in 
the official capacity of such individual as an 
officer of the Board for International Broad- 
casting shall abate by reason of the enact- 
ment of this title. 

(5) ADMINISTRATIVE ACTIONS RELATING TO 
PROMULGATION OF REGULATIONS.—Any admin- 
istrative action relating to the preparation 
or promulgation of a regulation by the Board 
for International Broadcasting relating to a 
function transferred under this title may be 
continued by the United States Information 
Agency with the same effect as if this title 
had not been enacted. 

(6) REFERENCES.—A reference in any provi- 
sion of law, reorganization plan, or other au- 
thority to the Associate Director for Broad- 
casting of the United States Information 
Agency shall be considered to be a reference 
to the Director of the International Broad- 
casting Bureau of the United States Informa- 
tion Agency. 

(7) EFFECT ON OTHER LAWS.—The provisions 
of, and authorities contained in or trans- 
ferred pursuant to, this title are not in- 
tended to repeal, limit, or otherwise dero- 
gate from the authorities or functions of or 
available to the Director of the United 
States Information Agency or the Secretary 
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of State under law, reorganization plan, ог 
otherwise, unless such provision hereof— 

(A) specifically refers to the provision of 
law or authority existing on the effective 
date of this title, so affected; or 

(B) is in direct conflict with such law or 
authority existing on the effective date of 
this title. 

SEC. 311. PRESERVATION OF AMERICAN JOBS. 

It is the sense of the Congress that the Di- 
rector of the United States Information 
Agency and the Chairman of the Board for 
International Broadcasting should, in devel- 
oping the plan for consolidation and reorga- 
nization of overseas international broadcast- 
ing services, limit, to the maximum extent 
feasible, consistent with the purposes of the 
consolidation, elimination of any United 
States-based positions and should affirma- 
tively seek to transfer as many positions as 
possible to the United States. 

БЕС. 312. PRIVATIZATION OF RADIO FREE EU- 
ROPE AND RADIO LIBERTY. 

(a) DECLARATION OF POLICY.—It is the sense 
of the Congress that, in furtherance of the 
objectives of section 302 of this Act, the 
funding of Radio Free Europe and Radio Lib- 
erty should be assumed by the private sector 
not later than December 31, 1999, and that 
the funding of Radio Free Europe and Radio 
Liberty Research Institute should be as- 
sumed by the private sector at the earliest 
possible time. 

(b) PRESIDENTIAL SUBMISSION.—The Presi- 
dent shall submit with his annual budget 
submission for the International Broadcast- 
ing Bureau established by section 306 of this 
Act an analysis and recommendations for 
achieving the objectives of subsection (a). 

(c) REPORTS ON TRANSFER OF RFE/RL RE- 
SEARCH INSTITUTE.—No later than 120 days 
after the date of enactment of this Act, the 
Board for International Broadcasting, or the 
Board, if established, shall submit to the ap- 
propriate congressional committees a report 
on the steps being taken to transfer RFE/RL 
Research Institute pursuant to subsection 
(a) and shall provide periodic progress re- 
ports on such efforts until such transfer has 
been achieved. 

SEC. 313. DEFINITIONS. 

For the purposes of this title— 

(1) the term “appropriate congressional 
committees’’ means the Committee on For- 
eign Relations and the Committee on Appro- 
priations of the Senate and the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs and the Committee on Ap- 
propriations of the House of Representatives; 

(2) the term Director“ means the Director 
of the International Broadcasting Bureau, 
acting through the Office of Surrogate 
Broadcasting; 

(3) the term “RFE/RL, Incorporated" in- 
cludes— 

(A) the corporation having the corporate 
title described in section 307(b)(3); and 

(B) any alternative grantee described in 
section 307(e). 

(4) the term “salary or other compensa- 
біоп” includes any deferred compensation or 
pension payments, any payments for ex- 
penses for which the recipient is not obli- 
gated to itemize, and any payments for per- 
sonnel services provided to an employee of 
RFE/RL, Incorporated. 


HELMS (AND MATHEWS) 
AMENDMENT NO. 1247 
Mr. HELMS (for himself and Mr. 
MATHEWS) proposed an amendment to 
the bill S. 1281, supra; as follows: 


At the appropriate place in title II, part В, 
add the following: 
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SECTION 1. REDUCTION IN FORCE AUTHORITY 
WITH REGARD TO THE FOREIGN 
SERVICE. 


(a) IN GENERAL.—(1) Title VI of the Foreign 
Service Act of 1980 (22 U.S.C. 4001 et seq.) is 
amended— 

(A) by redesignating sections 611, 612, and 
613 as sections 612, 613, and 614 respectively; 


and 

(B) by inserting after section 610 the fol- 
lowing new section: 

“SEC. 611. REDUCTIONS ІМ FORCE.—(a) The 
Secretary may conduct reductions in force 
and may prescribe regulations for the sepa- 
ration of members of the Service under such 
reductions in force which give due effect to— 

“(1) organizational needs; 

“(2) documented employee qualifications, 
knowledge, skills, or competencies; 

(3) documented employee performance; 

“(4) tenure of employment; and 

“(5) military preference. 

(b) For purposes of this section the term 
‘members of the Service’ means the individ- 
uals described under section 103.“ 

(2) The table of contents for the Foreign 
Service Act of 1980 is amended by striking 
out the items related to section 611, 612, 613 
and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 
“Sec. 611. Reductions in force. 

“Бес. 612. Termination of limited appoint- 


ments. 

“Sec. 613. Termination of appointments of 
consular agents and foreign na- 
tional employees 

“Бес. 614. Foreign Service awards.“ 

(b) MANAGEMENT RIGHTS.—Section 1005(a) 
of the Foreign Service Act of 1980 (22 U.S.C. 
4105(a)) is amended— 

(1) by redesignating paragraphs (3) through 
(6) as paragraphs (4) through (7), respec- 
tively; and 

(2) by inserting after paragraph (2) the fol- 
lowing new paragraph: 

(3) to conduct reductions in force, and to 
prescribe regulations for the separation of 
employees under such reductions in force 
conducted under section 611;”. 

(c) CONSULTATION.—The Secretary of State 
shall consult with the Director of the Office 
of Personnel Management before prescribing 
regulations for reductions in force under sec- 
tion 611 of the Foreign Service Act of 1980 (as 
added by subsection (a) of this section). 


HELMS AMENDMENTS NOS. 1248- 
1249 


Mr. HELMS proposed two amend- 
ments to the bill S. 1281, supra; as fol- 
lows: 

AMENDMENT NO. 1248 

On page 9, line 16, after purposes“ insert 
the following new subsection (b) and renum- 
ber the rest of the section accordingly: 

(b) WITHHOLDING OF FUNDS.—Notwithstand- 
ing any other provision of law, the funds au- 
thorized to be appropriated for Contribu- 
tions for International Organizations“ shall 
be reduced in the amount of $118,875,000 for 
each fiscal years 1994 and 1995, and for each 
year thereafter, unless the President has cer- 
tified to the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives and to the President of the Sen- 
ate that no United Nations Agency or United 
Nations-affiliated agency grants any official 
status, accreditation, or recognition to any 
organization which promotes, condones, or 
seeks the legalization of pedophilia, or which 
includes as a subsidiary or member any such 
organization. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1249 

Оп page 179, line 6, after the word “автее- 
ment” add the following: or a bilateral U.S. 
nuclear cooperation agreement.” 
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PELL (AND SIMON) AMENDMENT 
NO. 1250 


Mr. PELL (for himself and Mr. 
SIMON) proposed an amendment to the 
bill S. 1281, supra; as follows: 

On page 179, after line 6, add the following 
new title: 

TITLE VIII—ARMS CONTROL AND 
NONPROLIFERATION ACT OF 1994 
SEC. 801. SHORT TITLE; REFERENCES IN ACT; 

TABLE OF CONTENTS. 

(a) SHORT TITLE.—This title may be cited 
as the Arms Control and Nonproliferation 
Act of 1994”, 

(b) REFERENCES IN TITLE.—Except as spe- 
cifically provided in this title, whenever in 
this title an amendment or repeal is ex- 
pressed as an amendment to or repeal of a 
provision, the reference shall be deemed to 
be made to the Arms Control and Disar- 
mament Act. 

SEC. 802. CONGRESSIONAL DECLARATIONS; PUR- 


(a) CONGRESSIONAL DECLARATIONS.—The 
Congress declares that— 

(1) a fundamental goal of the United 
States, particularly in the wake of the high- 
ly turbulent and uncertain international sit- 
uation fostered by the end of the Cold War, 
the disintegration of the Soviet Union and 
the resulting emergence of fifteen new inde- 
pendent states, and the revolutionary 
changes in Eastern Europe, is to eliminate 
chemical and biological weapons and to re- 
duce and limit the large numbers of nuclear 
weapons in the former Soviet Union and, 
more generally, to prevent the proliferation 
of weapons of mass destruction and their 
means of delivery, and of high-technology 
conventional armaments as well as to pre- 
vent regional conflicts and conventional 
arms races; and 

(2) an ultimate goal of the United States 
continues to be a world in which the use of 
force is subordinated to the rule of law and 
international change is achieved peacefully 
without the danger and burden of destabiliz- 
ing and costly armaments. 

(b) PuRPOSE.—The purpose of this title is— 

(1) to strengthen the United States Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency; and 

(2) to improve congressional oversight of 
the arms control, nonproliferation, and dis- 
armament activities of the United States 
Arms Control and Disarmament Agency. 

SEC. 803. PURPOSES. 

Section 2 (22 U.S.C. 2551) is amended in the 
text following the third undesignated para- 
graph by striking paragraphs (a), (b), (c), and 
(d) and by inserting the following new para- 
graphs: 

“(1) The preparation for and management 
of United States participation іп іпбег- 
national negotiations and implementation 
fora in the arms control and disarmament 
field. 

“(2) When directed by the President, the 
preparation for, and management of, United 
States participation in international nego- 
tiations and implementation fora in the non- 
proliferation field. 

(3) The conduct, support, and coordina- 
tion of research for arms control, non- 
proliferation, and disarmament policy for- 
mulation. 

“(4) The preparation for, operation of, or, 
as appropriate, direction of, United States 
participation in such control systems as may 
become part of United States arms control, 
nonproliferation, and disarmament activi- 
ties. 

“(5) The dissemination and coordination of 
public information concerning arms control, 
nonproliferation, and disarmament.”’. 
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SEC. 804. REPEALS. 

The following provisions of law are hereby 
repealed: 

(1) Section 26 (22 U.S.C. 2566), relating to 
the General Advisory Committee. 

(2) Section 36 (22 U.S.C. 2578), relating to 
arms control impact information and analy- 
sis. 

(3) Section 38 (22 U.S.C. 2578), relating to 
reports on Standing Consultative Commis- 
sion activities. 

(4) Section 1002 of the Department of De- 
fense Authorization Act, 1986 (22 U.S.C. 
2592a), relating to an annual report on Soviet 
compliance with arms control commitments. 
SEC. 805. DIRECTOR. 

Section 22 (22 U.S.C. 2562) is amended to 
read as follows: 

“DIRECTOR 

“SEC. 22. (a) APPOINTMENT.—The Agency 
shall be headed by a Director appointed by 
the President, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate. No person serving on 
active duty as a commissioned officer of the 
Armed Forces of the United States may be 
appointed Director. 

(b) DUTIES.—(1) The Director shall serve 
as the principal adviser to the Secretary of 
State, the National Security Council, and 
the President and other executive branch 
Government officials on matters relating to 
arms control, nonproliferation, and disar- 
mament matters. In carrying out his duties 
under this Act, the Director, under the direc- 
tion of the President and the Secretary of 
State, shall have primary responsibility 
within the Government for matters relating 
to arms control and disarmament, and, 
whenever directed by the President, primary 
responsibility within the Government for 
matters relating to nonproliferation. 

“(2) The Director shall attend all meetings 
of the National Security Council involving 
weapons procurement, arms sales, consider- 
ation of the defense budget, and all arms 
control, nonproliferation, and disarmament 
matters.“ 

SEC. 806. BUREAUS, OFFICES, AND DIVISIONS. 

Section 25 (22 U.S.C. 2565) is amended to 
read as follows: 

“БЕС. 25. BUREAUS, OFFICES, AND DIVISIONS. 

“The Director, under the direction of the 
Secretary of State, may establish within the 
Agency such bureaus, offices, and divisions 
as he may determine to be necessary to dis- 
charge his responsibilities pursuant to this 
Act, including a bureau of intelligence and 
information support and an office to perform 
legal services for the Agency.“. 

SEC. 807. PRESIDENTIAL SPECIAL REPRESENTA- 


(a) Sections 27 and 28 (22 U.S.C. 2567, 2568) 
are redesignated as sections 26 and 27, re- 
spectively. 

(b) Section 26 (as redesignated by sub- 
section (a)) is amended to read as follows: 

“PRESIDENTIAL SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVES 

“Sec. 26. The President may appoint, by 
and with the advice and consent of the Sen- 
ate, Special Representatives of the President 
for Arms Control, Nonproliferation, and Dis- 
armament. Each Presidential Special Rep- 
resentative shall hold the personal rank of 
ambassador. Presidential Special Represent- 
atives appointed under this section shall per- 
form their duties and exercise their powers 
under direction of the President and the Sec- 
retary of State, acting through the Director. 
The Agency shall be the Government Agency 
responsible for providing administrative sup- 
port, including funding, staff, and office 
space, to all Presidential Special Represent- 
atives.’’. 
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SEC. 808. POLICY FORMULATION. 
Section 33 (22 U.S.C. 2573) is amended to 
read as follows: 
“POLICY FORMULATION 


“Бес. 33. (а) FORMULATION.—The Director 
shall prepare for the President, the Sec- 
retary of State, and the heads of such other 
Government agencies as the President may 
determine, recommendations and advice con- 
cerning United States arms control, non- 
proliferation, and disarmament policy. 

b) PROHIBITION.—No action shall be 
taken pursuant to this or any other Act that 
would obligate the United States to reduce 
or limit the Armed Forces or armaments of 
the United States in a militarily significant 
manner, except pursuant to the treaty-mak- 
ing power of the President set forth in Arti- 
cle П, Section 2, Clause 2 of the Constitution 
or unless authorized by the enactment of fur- 
ther affirmative legislation by the Congress 
of the United States. 

SEC, 809. NEGOTIATION MANAGEMENT. 

Section 34 (22 U.S.C. 2574) is amended to 
read as follows: 

“NEGOTIATION MANAGEMENT 

“SEC. 34. (a) RESPONSIBILITIES.—The Direc- 
tor, under the direction of the President and 
the Secretary of State, shall have primary 
responsibility for the preparation, conduct, 
and management of United States participa- 
tion in all international negotiations and 
implementation fora in the field of arms con- 
trol and disarmament and shall have pri- 
mary responsibility. whenever directed by 
the President, for the preparation, conduct, 
and management of United States participa- 
tion in international negotiations and imple- 
mentation fora in the field of nonprolifera- 
tion. In furtherance of these responsibilities 
Special Representatives of the President for 
Nonproliferation, established pursuant to 
section 26, shall, as directed by the Presi- 
dent, serve as the United States Government 
representatives to international organiza- 
tions, conferences, and activities relating to 
the field of nonproliferation, such as the 
preparations for and conduct of the review 
relating to the Treaty on the Non-Prolifera- 
tion of Nuclear Weapons. 

“(b) FUNCTIONS WITH RESPECT TO THE UNIT- 
ED STATES INFORMATION AGENCY.—The Direc- 
tor shall perform functions pursuant to sec- 
tion 2(c) of the Reorganization Plan 8 of 1953 
with respect to providing to the United 
States Information Agency official United 
States positions and policy on arms control, 
nonproliferation, and disarmament matters 
for dissemination abroad. 

“(с) AUTHORITY.—The Director is author- 
ized— 

“(1) to formulate plans and make prepara- 
tions for the establishment, operation, and 
funding of inspections and control systems 
which may become part of the United States 
arms control, nonproliferation, and disar- 
mament activities; and 

“(2) as authorized by law, to put into ef- 
fect, direct, or otherwise assume United 
States responsibility for such systems.’’. 

SEC. 810. REPORT ON MEASURES TO COORDI- 
NATE RESEARCH AND DEVELOP- 
MENT. 

Not later than March 31, 1995, the Presi- 
dent shall submit to the Congress a report 
prepared by the Director of the United 
States Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency, in coordination with the Secretary 
of State, the Secretary of Defense, the Sec- 
retary of Energy, the Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, and the Director of Central 
Intelligence, with respect to the procedures 
established pursuant to section 35 of the 


Arms Control and Disarmament Act (22 
U.S.C. 2575) for the effective coordination of 
research and development on arms control, 
nonproliferation, and disarmament among 
all departments and agencies of the execu- 
tive branch of Government. 

БЕС. 811. NEGOTIATING RECORDS. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—The Arms Control and 
Disarmament Act is amended by inserting 
after section 35 the following: 

“NEGOTIATING RECORDS 

"SEC. 36. (а) PREPARATION ОҒ RECORDS,— 
The Director shall establish and maintain 
records for each arms control, nonprolifera- 
tion, and disarmament agreement to which 
the United States is a party and which was 
under negotiation or in force on or after Jan- 
uary 1, 1990, which shall include classified 
and unclassified materials such as instruc- 
tions and guidance, position papers, report- 
ing cables and memoranda of conversation, 
working papers, draft texts of the agree- 
ment, diplomatic notes, notes verbal, and 
other internal and external correspondence. 

“(b) NEGOTIATING AND IMPLEMENTATION 
REcORDS.—In particular, the Director shall 
establish and maintain a negotiating and im- 
plementation record for each such agree- 
ment, which shall be comprehensive and de- 
tailed, and shall document all communica- 
tions between the parties with respect to 
such agreement. Such records shall be main- 
tained both in hard copy and magnetic 
media. 

“(с) PARTICIPATION OF AGENCY PERSON- 
NEL.—In order to implement effectively this 
section, the Director shall ensure that Agen- 
cy personnel participate throughout the ne- 
gotiation and implementation phases of all 
arms control, nonproliferation, and disar- 
mament agreements.”’. 

(b) REPORT REQUIRED.—Not later than Jan- 
uary 31, 1995, the Director of the United 
States Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency shall submit to the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives and to the chair- 
man of the Committee on Foreign Relations 
of the Senate a detailed report describing the 
actions he has undertaken to implement sec- 
tion 36 of the Arms Control and Disar- 
mament Act. 

SEC, 812. VERIFICATION OF COMPLIANCE. 

Section 37 (22 U.S.C. 2577) is amended to 
read as follows: 

“VERIFICATION OF COMPLIANCE 


“БЕс. 37. (а) IN GENERAL.—In order to en- 
sure that arms control, nonproliferation, and 
disarmament agreements can be adequately 
verified, the Director shall report to Con- 
gress, on a timely basis, or upon request by 
an appropriate committee of the Congress— 

“(1) in the case of any arms control, non- 
proliferation, or disarmament agreement 
that has been concluded by the United 
States, the determination of the Director as 
to the degree to which the components of 
such agreement can be verified; 

“(2) in the case of any arms control, non- 
proliferation, or disarmament agreement 
that has entered into force, any significant 
degradation or alteration in the capacity of 
the United States to verify compliance of the 
components of such agreement; and 

(3) the amount and percentage of research 
funds expended by the Agency for the pur- 
pose of analyzing issues relating to arms 
control, nonproliferation, and disarmament 
verification. 

(b) STANDARD FOR VERIFICATION OF COM- 
PLIANCE.—In making determinations under 
paragraphs (1) and (2) of subsection (a), the 
Director shall assume all measures of con- 
cealment not expressly prohibited could be 
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employed and that standard practices could 
be altered so as to impede verification. 

“(с) RULE OF CONSTRUCTION.—Except as 
otherwise provided for by law, nothing in 
this section may be construed as requiring 
the disclosure of sensitive information relat- 
ing to intelligence sources or methods or 
persons employed in the verification of com- 
pliance with arms control, nonproliferation, 
and disarmament agreements. 

“(4) PARTICIPATION OF THE AGENCY.—In 
order to ensure adherence of the United 
States to obligations or commitments under- 
taken in arms control, nonproliferation, and 
disarmament agreements, and in order for 
the Director to make the assessment re- 
quired by section 51(а)(5), the Director, or 
the Director's designee, shall participate in 
all interagency groups or organizations with- 
in the executive branch of Government that 
assess, analyze, or review United States 
planned or ongoing policies, programs, or ac- 
tions that have a direct bearing on United 
States adherence to obligations undertaken 
in arms control, nonproliferation, or disar- 
mament agreements.”’. 

SEC. 813. AUTHORITIES WITH RESPECT TO NON- 
PROLIFERATION MATTERS. 

(a) AMENDMENTS TO THE ARMS EXPORT CON- 
TROL AcT.—(1) Section 38(a)(2) of the Arms 
Export Control Act (22 U.S.C. 2778(a)(2)) is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(2) Decisions on issuing export licenses 
under this section shall be made in coordina- 
tion with the Director of the United States 
Arms Control and Disarmament Agency, 
taking into account the Director's assess- 
ment as to whether the export of an article 
would contribute to an arms race, support 
international terrorism, increase the possi- 
bility of outbreak or escalation of conflict, 
or prejudice the development of bilateral or 
multilateral arms control or nonprolifera- 
tion agreements or other arrangements. The 
Director of the Arms Control and Disar- 
mament Agency is authorized, whenever the 
Director determines that the issuance of an 
export license under this section would be 
detrimental to the national security of the 
United States, to recommend to the Presi- 
dent that such export license be dis- 
approved.“ 

(2) Section 4 а) of such Act (22 U.S.C. 
2791(a)) is amended— 

(A) by redesignating clauses (1), (2), and (3) 
as clauses (A), (B), and (C), respectively: 

(В) by inserting “(1)” immediately after 
“(a)”; 

(C) by amending clause (C) (as redesig- 
nated) to read as follows: 

(O) the assessment of the Director of the 
United States Arms Control and Disar- 
mament Agency as to whether, and the ex- 
tent to which, such sale might contribute to 
an arms race, support international terror- 
ism, increase the possibility of outbreak or 
escalation of conflict, or prejudice the devel- 
opment of bilateral or multilateral arms 
control or nonproliferation agreements or 
other arrangements;’’; and 

(D) by adding at the end the following: 

“(2) Any proposed sale made pursuant to 
this Act shall be approved only after con- 
sultation with the Director of the United 
States Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency. The Director of the Arms Control 
and Disarmament Agency is authorized, 
whenever the Director determines that a sale 
under this section would be detrimental to 
the national security of the United States, 
to recommend to the President that such 
sale be disapproved.’’. 

(3) Section 71(а) of such Act (22 U.S.C. 
2797(а)) is amended by inserting “and the Di- 
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rector of the Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency” after “Тһе Secretary of Defense". 

(4) Section 71(b)(1) of such Act (22 U.S.C. 
2797(b)(1)) is amended by inserting and the 
Director of the United States Arms Control 
and Disarmament Agency" after Secretary 
of Defense”, . 

(5) Section 71(ЫХ2) of such Act (22 U.S.C. 
2797(b)(2)) is amended by inserting and the 
Director of the United States Arms Control 
and Disarmament Agency“ after “Тһе Sec- 
retary of Commerce“. 

(6) Section 71(с) of such Act (22 U.S.C. 
2797(c)) is amended by inserting to include 
the Director of the Arms Control and Disar- 
mament Agency“ after other appropriate 
Government agencies”. 

(7) Section 73(d) of such Act (22 U.S.C. 
2797(d)) is amended by inserting and the Di- 
rector of the United States Arms Control 
and Disarmament Agency“ after “Тһе Sec- 
retary of Commerce“. 

(b) AMENDMENT TO THE NUCLEAR NON-PRO- 
LIFERATION AcT.—Section 309(c) of the Nu- 
clear Non-Proliferation Act of 1978 (42 U.S.C. 
2139(a)) is amended in the second sentence by 
striking out , as required.“. 

БЕС. 814. APPOINTMENT AND COMPENSATION ОҒ 
PERSONNEL. 


Section 41(5) (22 U.S.C. 2581(b)) is amended 
by striking all that follows “General Sched- 
ule pay rates,“ and inserting in lieu thereof 
“except that— 

(J) the Director may, to the extent the 
Director determines necessary, appoint in 
the excepted service, and fix the compensa- 
tion of, employees possessing specialized 
technical expertise without regard to provi- 
sions of title 5, United States Code, govern- 
ing appointment or compensation of employ- 
ees of the United States, 

(2) an employee who is appointed under 
this provision may not be paid a salary in ex- 
cess of the rate payable for positions of 
equivalent difficulty or responsibility, and in 
no event, may be paid at a rate exceeding the 
maximum rate in effect for level 15 of the 
General Schedule, and 

“(3) the number of employees appointed 
under this paragraph shall not exceed ten 
percent of the number of positions allowed 
under the Agency’s full-time equivalent lim- 
itation.“. 

SEC. 815. SECURITY REQUIREMENTS. 

Section 45(a) (22 U.S.C. 2585) is amended in 
the third sentence— 

(1) by inserting “ог employed directly from 
other Government agencies“ after persons 
detailed from other Government agencies”; 
and 

(2) by striking by the Department of De- 
fense or the Department of State” and in- 
serting by such agencies“. 

SEC. 816. ANNUAL REPORT TO CONGRESS; AU- 
THORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Title IV of the Arms Con- 
trol and Disarmament Act is amended— 

(1) by striking sections 49 and 50; 

(2) by redesignating sections 51 and 53 as 
sections 49 and 50, respectively; and 

(3) by inserting after section 50 (as redesig- 
nated by paragraph (2)) the following new 
sections: 

“ANNUAL REPORT TO CONGRESS 


“Бес. 51. (a) IN GENERAL.—Not later than 
January 31 of each year, the President shall 
submit to the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives and to the chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations of the Sen- 
ate a report prepared by the Director, in con- 
sultation with the Secretary of State, the 
Secretary of Defense, the Secretary of En- 
ergy, the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
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Staff, and Director of Central Intelligence, 
on the status of United States policy and ac- 
tions with respect to arms control, non- 
proliferation, and disarmament. Such report 
shall include— 

“(1) a detailed statement concerning the 
arms control and disarmament objectives of 
the executive branch of Government for the 
forthcoming year; 

“(2) a detailed statement concerning the 
nonproliferation objectives of the executive 
branch of Government for the forthcoming 
year, 

(3) a detailed assessment of the status of 
any ongoing arms control or disarmament 
negotiations, including a comprehensive de- 
scription of negotiations or other activities 
during the preceding year and an appraisal of 
the status and prospects for the forthcoming 
year, 

“(4) a detailed assessment of the status of 
any ongoing nonproliferation negotiations or 
other activities, including a comprehensive 
description of the negotiations or other ac- 
tivities during the preceding year and an ap- 
praisal of the status and prospects for the 
forthcoming year; 

“(5) a detailed assessment of adherence of 
the United States to obligations undertaken 
in arms control, nonproliferation, and disar- 
mament agreements, including information 
on the policies and organization of each rel- 
evant agency or department of the United 
States to ensure adherence to such obliga- 
tions, a description of national security pro- 
grams with a direct bearing on questions of 
adherence to such obligations and of steps 
being taken to ensure adherence, and a com- 
pilation of any substantive questions raised 
during the preceding year and any corrective 
action taken; and 

“(6) a detailed assessment of the adherence 
of other nations to obligations undertaken in 
all arms control, nonproliferation, and disar- 
mament agreements to which the United 
States is a participating state, including in- 
formation on actions taken by each nation 
with regard to the size, structure, and dis- 
position of its military forces in order to 
comply with arms control, nonproliferation, 
or disarmament agreements, and shall in- 
clude, in the case of each agreement about 
which compliance questions exist— 

“(A) a description of each significant issue 
raised and efforts made and contemplated 
with the other participating state to seek 
resolution of the difficulty; 

((B) an assessment of damage, if any, to 
the United States security and other inter- 
ests; and 

“(С) recommendations as to any steps that 
should be considered to redress any damage 
to United States national security and to re- 
duce compliance problems. 

“(b) CLASSIFICATION OF THE REPORT.—The 
report required by this section shall be sub- 
mitted in unclassified form, with classified 
annexes, as appropriate. 

"AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 

“SEC. 52. (a) AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIA- 
TIONS.—To carry out the purposes of this 
Act, there are authorized to be appro- 
priated— 

(J) $57,500,000 for fiscal year 1994 and 
$59,375,000 for fiscal year 1995; and 

“(2) such additional amounts as may be 
necessary for each fiscal year for which an 
authorization of appropriations is provided 
for in paragraph (1) of this subsection for in- 
creases in salary, pay, retirement, other em- 
ployee benefits authorized by law, and other 
nondiscretionary costs, and to offset adverse 
fluctuations in foreign currency exchange 
rates. 
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“(b) TRANSFER OF FUNDS.—Funds appro- 
priated pursuant to this section may be allo- 
cated or transferred to any agency for carry- 
ing out the purposes of this Act. Such funds 
shall be available for obligation and expendi- 
ture in accordance with the authorities of 
this Act or in accordance with the authori- 
ties governing the activities of the agencies 
to which such funds are allocated or trans- 
ferred. 

“(с) LIMITATION.—Not more than 12 percent 
of any appropriation made pursuant to this 
Act shall be obligated or reserved during the 
last month of the fiscal year. 

(b) EFFECTIVE DAaTE.—So much of the 
amendment made by subsection (a) as inserts 
section 52 of the Arms Control and Disar- 
mament Act shall be deemed to have become 
effective as of October 1, 1993. 


SEC. 817. CONFORMING AMENDMENTS, 

(a) Section 2 (22 U.S.C. 2551) is amended— 

(1) in the second undesignated paragraph, 
by inserting “, nonproliferation," after 
Arms control”; and 

(2) in the second and third undesignated 
paragraphs, by inserting , nonprolifera- 
tion,“ after “arms control” each place it ap- 


pears. 

(b) Section 28 (22 U.S.C. 2568) is amended— 

(1) in the first sentence, by striking "field 
of arms control and disarmament” and in- 
serting fields of arms control, nonprolifera- 
tion, and disarmament”; and 

(2) in the second sentence, by inserting *‘, 
nonproliferation," after arms control“. 

(с) Section 31 (22 U.S.C. 2571) is amended 

(1) in the text above paragraph (a), by 
striking field of arms control and disar- 
mament” each of the three places it appears 
and inserting fields of arms control, non- 
proliferation, and disarmament"; 

(2) in the first sentence, by inserting “and 
nonproliferation" after disarmament; and 

(3) in the fourth sentence, by inserting “, 
nonproliferation,“ after arms control each of 
the eight places it appears. 

(d) Section 35 (22 U.S.C. 2575) is amended by 
inserting , nonproliferation,” after arms 
control". 

(e) Section 39 (22 U.S.C. 2579) is amended by 
inserting , nonproliferation," after arms 
control" each of the two places it appears. 

At the bottom of page 5, add the following: 

TITLE VII—ARMS CONTROL AND 
NONPROLIFERATION ACT OF 1994 


Sec. 801. Short title; references in title; 
table of contents. 

Sec. 802. Congressional declarations; pur- 
pose. 

Sec. 803. Purposes. 

Sec. 804. Repeals. 

Sec. 805. Director. 

Sec. 806. Bureaus, offices, and divisions. 

Sec. 807. Presidential special representa- 
tives. 

Sec. 808. Policy formulation. 

Sec. 809. Negotiation management. 

Sec. 810. Report on measures to coordinate 
research and development. 

Sec. 811. Negotiating records. 

Sec. 812. Verification of compliance. 

Sec. 813. Authorities with respect to non- 
proliferation matters. 

Бес. 814. Appointment and compensation оГ 
personnel. 

Sec. 815. Security requirements. 

Sec. 816. Annual report to Congress; author- 
ization of appropriations. 

Sec. 817. Conforming amendments. 


GLENN AMENDMENTS NOS. 1251- 
1252 
Mr. KERRY (for Mr. GLENN) proposed 
two amendments to the bill S. 1281, 
supra; as follows: 
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AMENDMENT NO. 1251 

On pages 2 and 3 strike out the items relat- 
ing to sections 136 through 140 and insert in 
lieu thereof the following: 

Sec. 136. Refugee affairs. 

Sec. 137. Office of foreign missions. 

Sec. 138. Women’s human rights protection. 
Sec. 139. Repeals. 

On page 41, beginning on line 5, strike out 
all through line 3 on page 42. 

On page 42, line 4, strike out SEC. 137." 
insert in lieu thereof Sec. 136.“ 

On page 43, line 22, strike out “БЕС. 138.“ 
insert in lieu thereof “БЕС. 137."’. 

On page 46, line 7, strike out SEC. 139.” 
insert in lieu thereof SEC. 138."’. 

On page 46, line 20, strike out “БЕС. 140.00” 
insert in lieu thereof SEC. 139.“ 

AMENDMENT No. 1252 

At the appropriate place in the bill, add 
the following new section: 

SENSE OF THE SENATE.—It is the Sense of the 
Senate that— 

(a) There is a growing concern among some 
of the Members of this body that the unlim- 
ited terms of Office of Inspectors General in 
federal agencies may be undesirable, there- 
fore, 

(b) The issue of amending the Inspector 
General Act to establish term limits for In- 
spectors General should be examined and 
considered as soon as possible by the appro- 
priate committees of jurisidction. 


NOTICES OF HEARINGS 
COMMITTEE ON ENERGY AND NATURAL 
RESOURCES 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, I 
would like to announce for the public 
that a hearing has been scheduled be- 
fore the full Committee on Energy and 
Natural Resources. 

The hearing will take place Tuesday, 
February 1, 1994, at 9:30 a.m. in room 
366 of the Senate Dirksen Office Build- 
ing in Washington, DC. 

The purpose of the hearing is to re- 
ceive testimony from Charles Curtis, 
nominee to be Under Secretary of En- 
ergy, and Robert Uram, nominee to be 
Director, Office of Surface Mining for 
the Department of the Interior. 

For further information, please con- 
tact Rebecca Murphy at (202) 224-7562. 

COMMITTEE ON ENERGY AND NATURAL 
RESOURCES 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, I 
would like to announce for the public 
that a hearing has been scheduled be- 
fore the full Committee on Energy and 
Natural Resources. 

The hearing will take place Tuesday, 
February 8, 1994, at 9:30 a.m. in room 
366 of the Senate Dirksen Office Build- 
ing in Washington, DC. 

The purpose of the hearing is to re- 
ceive testimony from Greta Joy Dicas, 
Margaret Hornbeck Greene, William J. 
Rainer, Kneeland C. Young, and Frank 
G. Zarb, nominees to be members of 
the Board of Directors of the United 
States Enrichment Corporation. 

For further information, please con- 
tact Rebecca Murphy at (202) 224-7562. 

COMMITTEE ON VETERANS’ AFFAIRS 

Mr. JOHNSTON. The Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs would like to an- 
nounce that a hearing on the nomina- 
tion of R. John Vogel to be Under Sec- 
retary for Benefits at the Department 
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of Veterans Affairs will be held in room 
418 of the Russell Senate Office Build- 
ing at 10:00 a.m. on Wednesday, Janu- 
ary 26, 1994. 


AUTHORITY FOR COMMITTEES TO 
MEET 


COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENTAL AFFAIRS 


Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent on behalf of the 
Governmental Affairs Committee for 
authority to meet on Tuesday, January 
25, at 9:45 a.m., for a hearing on the 
subject: human radiation and other sci- 
entific experiments: The Federal Gov- 
ernment’s role. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

SELECT COMMITTEE ON INTELLIGENCE 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Selection 
Committee on Intelligence be author- 
ized to meet during the session of the 
Senate on Tuesday, January 25, 1994 at 
2:30 p.m. to hold an open hearing on in- 
telligence matters. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENTS 


MARTHA GRIFFITHS 


Ф Mr. LEVIN. Mr. President, 30 years 
ago, the Civil Rights Act of 1964 be- 
came law. Most of us in this body re- 
member the events that led to the pas- 
sage of that landmark legislation, and 
some of us may remember the debate 
that preceded its passage. But there 
was a very specific part of that debate 
that has special significance today. 

On February 8, 1964, former Congress- 
woman Martha Griffiths, of Michigan, 
gave an eloquent speech on the floor of 
the House of Representatives, urging 
her colleagues to add gender to the 
Civil Rights Act. She pointed out that 
the act would right some of the wrongs 
based on race, but she vehemently ar- 
gued that wrongs based on gender were 
not addressed. Consequently, protec- 
tion for women was included in the act. 

Martha Griffiths never abandoned 
her mission to promote the equality of 
women in our society, and later she 
successfully led the campaign for the 
equal rights amendment in the House. 

After completing 20 productive and 
notable years in Washington, Martha 
Griffiths retired from Congress and a 
few years later started a new career as 
Lieutenant Governor of Michigan, 
where she served 8 years. And just re- 
cently, she was inducted into the Na- 
tional Women’s Hall of Fame in Seneca 
Falls, NY, only the 82d woman to 
achieve this honor. 

On February 6, the American Asso- 
ciation of University Women, along 
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with the Michigan Women’s Commis- 
sion and the Michigan Women’s Histor- 
ical Center/Michigan Women’s Hall of 
Fame, is honoring Martha Griffiths and 
celebrating the 30th anniversary of her 
landmark speech in Congress. I want to 
add my congratulations to her, and her 
husband Hicks Griffiths, and wish them 
both many more years of good health 
and much happiness.e 


A TRIBUTE TO LUISA DELAURO 


е Mr. DODD. Mr. President, on Decem- 
ber 24 a very special member of the 
Connecticut community, Luisa 
DeLauro of New Haven, celebrated her 
80th birthday. 

Luisa DeLauro has served her neigh- 
bors on New Haven’s Board of Alder- 
men for 27 years, the longest tenure in 
the board’s two century history. 
Through four decades and five different 
mayors—soon to be six, Luisa has been 
a tireless advocate for the people in her 
Wooster Square ward, the heart of the 
large Italian-American community in 
the New Haven area. She has fought 
consistently for more jobs and better 
housing, clean parks, and sidewalks, 
and lower taxes. After 14 terms as an 
alderwoman, her neighbors lovingly 
refer to her as ‘‘The Mayor of Wooster 
Square,” although most of them view 
her more as a friend than as a political 
representative. 

As a young woman, Luisa worked in 
the heat and din of a New Haven dress 
factory, struggling with other Italian 
immigrants to secure a better life for 
herself and her daughter in a land of 
opportunity. At night and on week- 
ends, she worked in a bakery to supple- 
ment her meager income. Somehow, 
Luisa found the time to enter politics. 
In 1933, she wrote in the newsletter of 
the 10th Ward Democratic Club, 

We are not living in the Middle Ages when 
a woman's part in life was merely to serve 
her master in the home, but we have gradu- 
ally taken our place in every phase of human 
endeavor, and even in the heretofore strong- 
hold of the male sex: politics. 

As an alderwoman, Luisa has gar- 
nered praise for her tremendous en- 
ergy, her unswerving loyalty to Woos- 
ter Square, and her Italian pastries, 
which she distributes at board meet- 
ings and on election day. She has also 
been a consistent champion of seniors 
and minority communities in her own 
ward and throughout the city. 

But she will always be remembered, 
together with her late husband Ted, for 
preserving the architectural beauty of 
downtown New Haven. In the 1940’s, the 
couple fought hard against a plan to 
demolish many of the old buildings in 
Wooster Square and central New Haven 
and redevelop the area. Thanks to their 
efforts, the classic structures—many of 
which were over a century old even 
then—were renovated instead of de- 
stroyed. Today, Wooster Square is the 
most beautiful part of New Haven. 
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Luisa DeLauro’s life symbolizes what 
is best about America: family and hard 
work and public service. And she is 
showing no signs of slowing down. On 
her 80th birthday, I salute her.e 


150TH ANNIVERSARY OF B’NAI 
B'RITH 

ө Mr. LEVIN. Mr. President, on Octo- 
ber 13, 1843, a small group of immi- 
grants in New York City founded B'nai 
B'rith, the first international service 
organization founded in the United 
States. At that time, a few people of 
the Jewish faith dreamed of uniting 
Jews in work that would promote not 
only their interests, but the interests 
of all humankind. 

Today, a half million members and 
affiliates in 52 countries carry on this 
dream. In October of 1843, 12 members 
contributed $60 each to a fund for wid- 
ows and orphans. This year, B'nai 
B'rith will spend more than $25 million 
on education, social service, youth ac- 
tivities, and many other community 
programs and activities. 

B'nai B’rith fought anti-Semitism as 
early as 1851 when it persuaded the U.S. 
Senate, which was considering a pend- 
ing treaty with Switzerland, to insist 
on the removal of anti-Jewish restric- 
tions in several Swiss cantons. In 1913 
it formally established the Anti-Defa- 
mation League to coordinate the fight 
against anti-Semitism. Today, ADL is 
one of the world’s foremost advocates 
of human rights, fighting for Jews and 
non-Jews alike. 

B'nai B'rith organized the National 
Jewish Hospital in Denver, a non-sec- 
tarian, non-fee hospital which was a 
pioneer institution for treatment and 
research in tuberculosis. 

During the Civil War, members of a 
B'nai B'rith lodge in Chicago recruited 
and equipped a company of Jewish sol- 
diers in response to President Lincoln’s 
call for volunteers. 

Thirteen years before the founding of 
the American Red Cross, B’nai B’rith 
organized the first disaster relief cam- 
paign in the United States for victims 
of a Baltimore flood. This kind of work 
continues to this day. 

B'nai B'rith challenged the forced 
evacuation of Japanese-Americans 
from the west coast during World War 
II. At the same time, it sold millions of 
dollars worth of U.S. war bonds, con- 
tributed recreational facilities at mili- 
tary camps and hospitals, entertained 
service personnel and distributed game 
books and magazines. It was the first 
civilian organization to receive cita- 
tions from the Army and the Navy. 

This is just a short summary of 
achievement of this fine organization. 
B'nai B'rith continues to step up to the 
challenges of guiding our youth, help- 
ing our seniors and serving our coun- 
try. I am proud to bring the achieve- 
ments of B'nai B'rith to the attention 
of my colleagues and I wish its leaders 
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and members another 150 productive 
years—and more.@ 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE 1994 CON- 
GRESS-BUNDESTAG STAFF EX- 
CHANGE 


ө Mr. DECONCINI. Since 1983, the U.S. 
Congress and the German parliament, 
the Bundestag, have conducted an an- 
nual exchange program in which staff 
members from both countries observe 
and learn about the workings of each 
other’s political institutions and con- 
vey the views of members from both 
sides on issues of mutual concern. 

This exchange program has been one 
of several sponsored by both public and 
private institutions in the United 
States and Germany to foster better 
understanding of the institutions and 
policies of both countries. 

This year will mark the fourth ex- 
change with a reunified Germany and a 
parliament consisting of members from 
both the West and the East. Ten staff 
members from the U.S. Congress will 
be chosen to visit Germany from April 
23 to May 7. They will spend most of 
the time attending meetings conducted 
by members of the Bundestag, Bundes- 
tag party staffers, and representatives 
of political, business, academic, and 
media institutions. They also will 
spend a weekend in the district of a 
Bundestag member. 

A comparable delegation of German 
staff members will come to the United 
States in late June for a 3-week period. 
They will attend similar meetings here 
in Washington and will visit the dis- 
tricts of Members of Congress over the 
Fourth of July recess. 

The Congress-Bundestag exchange is 
highly regarded in Germany. Accord- 
ingly, U.S. participants should be expe- 
rienced and accomplished Hill staffers 
so that they can contribute to the suc- 
cess of the exchange on both sides of 
the Atlantic. The Bundestag sends sen- 
ior staffers to the United States and a 
number of high-ranking members of 
the Bundestag take time to meet with 
the U.S. delegation. The United States 
endeavors to reciprocate. 

Applicants should have a demon- 
strable interest in events in Europe. 
Applicants need not be working in the 
field of foreign affairs, although such a 
background can be helpful. The com- 
posite United States delegation should 
exhibit a range of expertise in issues of 
mutual concern in Germany and the 
United States, such as, but not limited 
to, trade, security, the environment, 
immigration, economic development, 
health care, and other social policy is- 
sues. 

In addition, U.S. participants are ex- 
pected to help plan and implement the 
program for the Bundestag staffers 
when they visit the United States. 
Among the contributions participants 
should expect to make is the planning 
of topical meetings in Washington. 
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Moreover, participants are expected to 
host one or two staff people in their 
Member's district over the Fourth of 
July, or to arrange for such a visit to 
another Member's district. 

Participants will be selected by a 
committee composed of U.S. Informa- 
tion Agency personnel and past partici- 
pants of the exchange. 

Senators and Representatives who 
would like a member of their staff to 
apply for participation in this year’s 
program should direct them to submit 
а resume and cover letter only in 
which they state why they believe they 
are qualified, and some assurances of 
their ability to participate during the 
time stated. Applications may be sent 
to Bob Maynes or Ginger Harper, Office 
of Senator DENNIS DECONCINI, 328 Hart 
Building, by Tuesday, February 15.¢ 


------ 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF POSITION ОМ 
VOTE—BRADY HANDGUN VIO- 
LENCE PREVENTION ACT 


о Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, I 
wish the RECORD to reflect that, had 
there been a vote on the Brady bill, I 
would have voted in favor of it.e 

Ф Mr. FEINGOLD. Mr. President, if a 
rollcall vote would have been called for 
on the conference report of the Brady 
Handgun Violence Prevention Act, my 
vote would have been “ува.”ө 

ө Mr. HARKIN. Mr. President, I wish 
to inform the Senate that had there 
been a recorded vote on final passage of 
the Brady bill, I would have voted in 
the affirmative.e 

Ф Mr. LEVIN. Mr. President, if there 
had been a recorded vote on the con- 
ference report on the Brady bill I would 
have voted in the affirmative.e 

е Mr. ROBB. Mr. President, as a sup- 
porter of the Brady bill, I wish to note 
for the RECORD that if there had been a 
recorded vote on passage, I would have 
voted ‘‘aye.’’ I think it is important to 
illustrate the broad range of support 
for this bill.e 

ө Mr. SHELBY. Mr. President, had 
there been a recorded vote on passage 
of the Brady bill, H.R. 1025, I would 
have voted “пау.”Ф 

е Мг. WELLSTONE. Mr. President, оп 
November 24 the Senate passed the 
Brady bill conference report. Had there 
been a recorded vote I would have 
voted yea.“ 

ө Ms. MOSELEY-BRAUN. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I wish to announce, for the CON- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, that, had there 
been a rollcall vote on the Brady“ 
bill, I would have voted in favor of the 
bill.e 

è Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I wish 
the RECORD to reflect had the con- 
ference report on the Brady bill (H.R. 
1025), been subject to a rollcall vote, I 
would have voted “ауе” on passage of 
this conference report. 

е Mr. LIEBERMAN. Mr. President, as a 
cosponsor of the Brady bill, I wish to 
note for the RECORD that, had there 
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been a recorded vote on passage, I 
would have voted in favor of the Brady 
bill.e 

е Мг. LAUTENBERG. Mr. President, I 
wish to note for the RECORD that, if 
there had been a rollcall vote on adop- 
tion of the Brady bill conference re- 
port, I would have voted yea.“ e 


CONGRESS CAN HELP END 
STALEMATE 


ө Mr. SIMON. Mr. President, when he 
served as Governor of Puerto Rico, I 
had the opportunity to get acquainted 
with CARLOS ROMERO-BARCELO. 

Now he is the Resident Commissioner 
in Congress, better known as a nonvot- 
ing Member of Congress from Puerto 
Rico. 

He continues to be loaded with good 
sense and good leadership skills. 

Recently he had an article in Roll 
Call commenting on the Puerto Rican 
plebiscite and what we ought to do. 

In his article, he mentions a bill in- 
troduced by Congressman DON YOUNG, 
which I have not had a chance to look 
at yet. 

But, we ought to be listening to CAR- 
LOS ROMERO-BARCELO, as well as the 
able, new Governor of Puerto Rico, 
Pedro Rossello. 

I ask that CARLOS ROMERO-BARCELO’s 
article from Roll Call be placed in the 
RECORD at this point, and I urge my 
colleagues who have not read it to do 
so. 

[From Roll Call, Jan. 6, 1994) 


CONGRESS CAN HELP END PUERTO Rico's 
STATUS STALEMATE 
(By Carlos Romero-Barel6) 

For the first time in 26 years, the US citi- 
zens of Puerto Rico have voted in a political 
status plebiscite to express a preference for 
commonwealth, statehood, or independence. 

In a vote that surprised many, none of the 
three options emerged from the Nov. 14 pleb- 
iscite with a majority. Commonwealth“ 
garnered 48.6 percent, statehood' 43.6 per- 
cent, and independence“ 4.4 percent. 

The plebiscite was held to fulfill a 1992 
campaign promise made by those of us in the 
pro-statehood New Progressive Party who 
wanted to offer the people of Puerto Rico a 
way out of our colonial status: a colonial re- 
lationship in which 3.6 million US citizens do 
not have the right to vote in a presidential 
election and are denied voting representa- 
tion in Congress as well as full benefits in 
some of the most important federal pro- 
grams. 

Commonwealth supporters campaigned on 
the theme that Puerto Rico's residents cur- 
rently enjoy the best of both worlds.“ With 
this spin, they sought to remind voters that 
they do not pay federal income taxes and in 
many cases are employed by corporations 
that until this year were exempt from fed- 
eral corporate taxation. 

As Puerto Rico’s sole representative in 
Congress, every day when I walk into the 
House chamber I live the frustration of dis- 
enfranchisement. The stalemate produced by 
the lack of majority support for any one par- 
ticular status option seems to have height- 
ened the interest of a number of Members in 
finding out just what happened. Many have 
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asked me what can be done in order to help 
Puerto Rico make a final decision on its po- 
litical status and to end the present colonial 
relationship. 

With commonwealth's plurality margin 
and the fact that statehood was a very close 
second, it’s clear that no one is being fooled 
into thinking that commonwealth won an- 
other mandate. While in most jurisdictions 
of the US general elections can be won by a 
plurality of votes, when it comes to effecting 
a change of status, everyone understands 
that winning by a majority is essential. 

For the first time since the Common- 
wealth’s inception in 1952, the people of 
Puerto Rico are subject to the sovereignty of 
Congress without the expressed consent of 
the majority of Puerto Ricans. For both the 
people of Puerto Rico and the United States, 
which exercises sovereignty over Puerto 
Rico, such a situation is untenable. As sov- 
ereign, the United States has an obligation 
to make sure that Puerto Rico achieves a po- 
litical status that has the consent of the ma- 
jority. 

There's more than one way to resolve the 
current stalemate. Perhaps the best way to 
begin would be making a careful examina- 
tion of the definition of commonwealth that 
was presented on the plebiscite ballot. 

The Constitution and history indicate that 
such a commonwealth is neither compatible 
with the US constitutional system nor finan- 
cially viable. And if that is indeed the case, 
Congress has an obligation to speak out 
clearly so that a future plebiscite will not be 
vitiated, as the latest one was, by false and 
impossible promises by commonwealth lead- 
ers. 

In the coming months, Congress will have 
an opportunity to review the plebiscite’s re- 
sults, beginning with an upcoming hearing 
by the House Natural Resources insular and 
international affairs subcommittee to exam- 
ine the viability of implementing the status 
called for in the commonwealth definition. 

But there is another effort that is also 
aimed at breaking the status gridlock: a bill 
offered by Rep. Don Young (R-Alaska) that 
provides a mechanism for the unincorporated 
territories of the United States to achieve 
incorporation. 

As the ranking member of the Natural Re- 
sources panel, Young has set forth a plan 
that formalizes a serious intention to assure 
the US puts an end to colonial relationships 
with the remaining territories (Puerto Rico, 
the Virgin Islands, American Samoa, Guam, 
the Northern Mariana Islands) before the 
United Nations Decade of Decolonization” 
comes to an end. 

The Young bill addresses the 95 percent of 
the Puerto Rican electorate that supports 
the achievement of three major goals for 
Puerto Rico: irrevocable, permanent union 
with the US, irrevocable and guaranteed US 
citizenship; and equal treatment with the 
states in all federal programs. But the 
achievement of each of these guarantees has 
a price: the payment of federal income taxes. 

Statehood advocates, like myself, sought 
to explain during the plebiscite campaign 
that the responsibility to pay federal income 
taxes will be a benefit, and not a burden, for 
many low-income residents of Puerto Rico. 
This is because many of our taxpayers would 
qualify for the Earned Income credit for low- 
income wage earners. 

Given the filing in the House of the Young 
bill, along with the initiation of a Congres- 
sional examination of Commonwealth sta- 
tus, we anticipate that the stalemate will 
not continue indefinitely. 

I am convinced that once the people of 
Puerto Rico clearly understand the options, 
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they will vote decisively for equality, that 
is, to be come the 5lst state. 


HARVEST OF TEARS 


è Mr. SIMON. Mr. President, I got опа 
United Airlines plane recently, and 
when I finished doing the work I 
brought along, I reached for the publi- 
cation of the airline. In it was a state- 
ment by Stephen M. Wolf, the United 
Airlines chief executive officer. It was 
not about airlines or transportation 
but about the problem of crime, and 
what we're doing in our country. 

Instead of the usual nonsense, Steve 
Wolf has a statement that really 
makes sense; urging us to take the 
long, hard, difficult road to solving 
crime that means paying attention to 
people from the earliest years on. 

I ask to insert Steve Wolf's message 
into the RECORD at this point. 

The article follows: 

[From Hemispheres, January 1994] 
HARVEST OF TEARS 
(By Stephen M. Wolf) 

Even in the land of freedom, there are com- 
munities virtually taken hostage by mur- 
ders, thieves, and drug traffickers. The 
evening news could not paint a more lurid 
picture of a nation where many citizens аге 
afraid to leave their homes and where youths 
use guns to establish authority. 

Is spending more money to build prisons 
and increase the police ranks the answer? 
Yes, but only partly. These approaches focus 
solely on crime after the fact—after the 
crime is committed and after innocent vic- 
tims have suffered. I believe we will never re- 
duce crime unless we direct more money and 
energy toward early intervention, rehabilita- 
tion, and drug programs. 

I certainly support the views that dan- 
gerous criminals should be incarcerated and 
kept off the street for a long time and pun- 
ishment for violent offenders must be harsh 
enough to send a strong message. But the na- 
tion's preoccupation with the quick fix of 
building more prisons and mandatory mini- 
mum sentences for drug offenders has put 
more people in jail, but not much else. Ac- 
cording to USA Today, between 1981 and 1991, 
the U.S. prison population more than dou- 
bled, while violent crime rose more than 40 
percent. America, in fact, has the most peo- 
ple in jail per capita in the world. Obviously, 
our current system is failing to deter crime 
and make our streets safe again. 

We must find long-term answers. In the 
short term, we can build more prisons, but to 
make real inroads in reducing crime rates, 
we must assist at-risk children and young, 
first-time offenders before criminal behavior 
becomes a way of life. 

A Colorado judge recently addressed this 
issue in his sentence of a juvenile offender. 
“I hope that these days when the juvenile 
justice system is under the microscope, there 
will be recognition that crime prevention be- 
gins at home,” he said, “and that if we do 
not spend money helping parents and fami- 
lies, all the prisons in the world won't solve 
the juvenile crime problem." 

We are losing our children, as they commit 
serious crimes at ever younger ages. U.S. At- 
torney General Janet Reno also advocates 
early intervention, believing the first three 
years are crucial. “We will never have 
enough dollars to save everybody if we wait 
until they аге 16 ог 17,” she said. 
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Elected to five terms as state attorney for 
Dade County, Florida, Reno believes children 
must have support and a nurturing environ- 
ment—ideally from their families—and has 
put her theories into action. She opened 
Florida’s first domestic violence unit. She 
started a center to help with child abuse 
cases. She brought teachers, police, and 
health officials together to help families in 
one of the city’s poorest public housing de- 
velopments. And she helped create a Drug 
Court that emphasizes treatment instead of 
jail for young first offenders. 

Because of her emphasis on children and 
crime prevention programs, some һауе ac- 
cused Reno of being soft“ on crime. On the 
contrary, taking a long-term view of the 
problem is not a sign of being soft on crime, 
but demonstrates the wisdom in realizing 
that simply punishing those who commit 
crimes has not provided an effective deter- 
rent. 

We cannot continue to let crime grow un- 
checked. Unless we attack it at its roots, 
many of our children will be tangled in its 
branches and the only harvest our commu- 
nities will reap will be one of tears.e 


NOTICE OF DETERMINATION BY 

THE SELECT COMMITTEE ON 
ETHICS UNDER RULE 35, PARA- 
GRAPHS 4, REGARDING EDU- 
CATIONAL TRAVEL 


è Mr. BRYAN. Mr. President, it is re- 
quired by paragraph 4 of rule 35 that I 
place in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD no- 
tices of Senate employees who partici- 
pate in programs, the principal objec- 
tive of which is educational, sponsored 
by a foreign government or a foreign 
educational or charitable organization 
involving travel to a foreign country 
paid for by that foreign government or 
organization. 

The select committee received notifi- 
cation under rule 35 for Suzanne C. 
Hildick, a member of the staff of Sen- 
ator HATFIELD, to participate in a pro- 
gram in Germany, sponsored by the 
Center for Civic Education of the Unit- 
ed States and the Federal Center for 
Political Education of the Federal Re- 
public of Germany, from October 2-9, 
1993. 

The committee determined that no 
Federal statute or Senate rule would 
prohibit participation by Ms. Hildick 
in this program. 

The select committee received notifi- 
cation under rule 35 for Bruce 
Cordingly, a member of the staff of 
Senator GORTON, to participate in a 
program in Hong Kong and China, 
sponsored by the Hong Kong Chamber 
of Commerce, from August 30-Septem- 
ber 6, 1993. 

The committee determined that no 
Federal statute or Senate rule would 
prohibit participation by Mr. Cordingly 
in this program. 

The select committee received notifi- 
cation under rule 35 for Angela Flood, 
a member of the staff of Senator 
COATS, to participate in a program in 
Germany, sponsored by the Friedrich 
Naumann Foundation, from September 
4-10, 1993. 
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The committee determined that no 
Federal statute or Senate rule would 
prohibit participation by Ms. Flood in 
this program. 

The select committee received notifi- 
cation under rule 35 for Ken Levinson, 
а member of the staff of Senator 
ROCKEFELLER, to participate in a pro- 
gram in Germany, sponsored by the 
Friedrich Naumann Foundation, from 
September 4-10, 1993. 

The committee determined that no 
Federal statute or Senate rule would 
prohibit participation by Mr. Levinson 
in this program. 

The select committee received notifi- 
cation under rule 35 for John Person, a 
member of the staff of Senator SASSER, 
to participate in a program in Taiwan, 
sponsored by the Chung Yuan Christian 
University, from August 22-29, 1993. 

The committee determined that no 
Federal statute or Senate rule would 
prohibit participation by Mr. Person in 
this program. 

The select committee received notifi- 
cation under rule 35 for Kevin 
Dempsey, a member of the staff of Sen- 
ator DANFORTH, to participate in a pro- 
gram in Hong Kong, sponsored by the 
Hong Kong General Chamber of Com- 
merce, from August 30-September 6, 
1993. 

The committee determined that no 
Federal statute or Senate rule would 
prohibit participation by Mr. Dempsey 
in this program. 

The select committee received notifi- 
cation under rule 35 for Christopher 
Hull, a member of the staff of Senator 
BURNS, to participate in a program in 
Korea, sponsored by the Korean Min- 
istry of Foreign Affairs, from August 
28-September 6, 1993. 

The committee determined that no 
Federal statute or Senate rule would 
prohibit participation by Mr. Hull in 
this program. 

The select committee received notifi- 
cation under rule 35 for Senator 
COVERDELL, to participate in a program 
in Hong Kong, Taiwan and South 
China, sponsored by Vision 2047 Foun- 
dation of Hong Kong, a private foreign 
organization, and the Atlantic Council 
of the United States, a domestic orga- 
nization from August 18-25, 1993. 

The committee determined that no 
Federal statute or Senate rule would 
prohibit participation by Senator 
Coverdell in this program. 

The select committee received notifi- 
cation under rule 35 for Marc E. Nichol- 
son, a member of the staff of Senator 
JEFFORDS, to participate in a program 
in Korea, sponsored by the Korea Insti- 
tute for International Economic Pol- 
icy, from October 16-24, 1993. 

The committee determined that no 
Federal statute or Senate rule would 
prohibit participation by Mr. Nicholson 
in this program. 

The select committee received notifi- 
cation under rule 35 for Sean O’Neal, a 
member of the staff of Senator CAMP- 
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BELL, to participate in a program in 
Taiwan, sponsored by Soochow Univer- 
sity, from December 8-14, 1993. 

The committee determined that no 
Federal statute or Senate rule would 
prohibit participation by Mr. O’Neal in 
this program. 

The select committee received notifi- 
cation under rule 35 for Pamela Sellars, 
а member of the staff of Senator 
CoaTs, to participate in a program in 
Taiwan, sponsored by the Chung Yuan 
Christian University, from December 
12-19, 1993. 

The committee determined that no 
Federal statute or Senate rule would 
prohibit participation by Ms. Sellars in 
this program. 

The select committee received notifi- 
cation under rule 35 for Kathleen 
Casey, a member of the staff of Senator 
SHELBY, to participate in a program in 
Taiwan, sponsored by Chung Yuan 
Christian University, from December 
12-19, 1993. 

The committee determined that no 
Federal statute or Senate rule would 
prohibit participation by Ms. Casey in 
this program. 

The select committee received notifi- 
cation under rule 35 for Claudia 
Davant, a member of the staff of Sen- 
ator THURMOND, to participate in a pro- 
gram in Taiwan, sponsored by Soochow 
University, from December 8-14, 1993. 

The committee determined that no 
Federal statute or Senate rule would 
prohibit participation by Ms. Davant in 
this program. 

The select committee received notifi- 
cation under rule 35 for Edward M. 
Bolen, a member of the staff of Senator 
KASSEBAUM, to participate in a pro- 
gram in China, sponsored by the Chi- 
nese People’s Institute of Foreign Af- 
fairs from December 6-17, 1993. 

The committee determined that no 
Federal statute or Senate rule would 
prohibit participation by Mr. Bolen in 
this program. 

The select committee received notifi- 
cation under rule 35 for Gary Reese, a 
member of the staff of Senator DECON- 
CINI, to participate in a program in 
China, sponsored by the Chinese Peo- 
ple’s Institute of Foreign Affairs from 
December 6-17, 1993. 

The committee determined that no 
Federal statute or Senate rule would 
prohibit participation by Mr. Reese in 
this program. 

The select committee received notifi- 
cation under rule 35 for Steven B. Har- 
ris, a member of the staff of Senator 
RIEGLE, to participate in a program in 
China, sponsored by the Chinese Peo- 
ple’s Institute of Foreign Affairs, from 
December 6-17, 1993. 

The committee determined that no 
Federal statute or Senate rule would 
prohibit participation by Mr. Harris in 
this program. 

The select committee received notifi- 
cation under rule 35 for Gene Wiley, a 
member of the staff of Senator PRES- 
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SLER, to participate in a program in 
China, sponsored by the Chinese Peo- 
ple’s Institute of Foreign Affairs, from 
December 6-17, 1993. 

The committee determined that no 
Federal statute or Senate rule would 
prohibit participation by Mr. Wiley in 
this program. 

The select committee received notifi- 
cation under rule 35 for Susanne Mar- 
tinez, a member of the staff of Senator 
FEINGOLD, to participate in a program 
in Singapore, sponsored by the U.S.- 
Asia Institute, from November 28-ре- 
cember 3, 1993. 

The committee determined that no 
Federal statute or Senate rule would 
prohibit participation by Ms. Martinez 
in this program. 

The select committee received notifi- 
cation under rule 35 for Patricia 
McDonald, a member of the staff of 
Senator WALLOP, to participate in a 
program in the Federal Republic of 
Germany, sponsored by the Konrad 
Adenauer Foundation, from November 
27-December 4, 1993. 

The committee determined that no 
Federal statute or Senate rule would 
prohibit participation by Ms. McDon- 
ald in this program. 

The select committee received notifi- 
cation under rule 35 for Chris McLean, 
a member of the staff of Senator EXON, 
to participate in a program in Singa- 
pore, sponsored by the Republic of 
Singapore, from November 28-Песетп- 
ber 3, 1993. 

The committee determined that no 
Federal statute or Senate rule would 
prohibit participation by Mr. McLean 
in this program. 

The select committee received notifi- 
cation under rule 35 for Laura Hudson, 
a member of the staff of Senator JOHN- 
STON, to participate in a program in 
Singapore, sponsored by the Republic 
of Singapore, from November 28-Пе- 
cember 3, 1993. 

The committee determined that no 
Federal statute or Senate rule would 
prohibit participation by Ms. Hudson 
in this program. 

The select committee received notifi- 
cation under rule 35 for Sam Spina, a 
member of the staff of Senator GORTON, 
to participate in a program in Singa- 
pore, sponsored by the Republic of 
Singapore, from November 28-Песетп- 
ber 3, 1993. 

The committee determined that no 
Federal statute or Senate rule would 
prohibit participation by Mr. Spina in 
this program. 

The select committee received notifi- 
cation under rule 35 for Kris Kolesnik, 
a member of the staff of Senator 
GRASSLEY, to participate in a program 
in Germany, sponsored by the Konrad 
Adenauer Foundation, from November 
27-December 4, 1993. 

The committee determined that no 
Federal statute or Senate rule would 
prohibit participation by Mr. Kolesnik 
in this program. 
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The select committee received notifi- 
cation under rule 35 for Patricia 
McDonald, a member of the staff of 
Senator WALLOP, to participate in a 
program in the Federal Republic of 
Germany, sponsored by the Konrad 
Adenauer Foundation, from November 
27-December 4, 1993. 

The committee determined that no 
Federal statute or Senate rule would 
prohibit participation by Ms. McDon- 
ald in this program. 

The select committee received notifi- 
cation under rule 35 for a member of 
the staff of Senator ROTH to partici- 
pate in a program in Taiwan sponsored 
by the Chinese Culture University from 
January 4-10, 1994. 

The committee determined that no 
Federal statute or Senate rule would 
prohibit participation by Senate staff 
in this program. 

The select committee received notifi- 
cation under rule 35 for Erik Smulson, 
a member of the staff of Senator JEF- 
FORDS, to participate in a program in 
Taiwan, sponsored by the Chinese Cul- 
ture University from January 4-10, 
1994. 

The committee determined that no 
Federal statute or Senate rule would 
prohibit participation by Mr. Smulson 
in this program. 

The select committee received notifi- 
cation under rule 35 for Senator and 
Mrs. Akaka to participate in a program 
in China, from January 7-13, 1994, spon- 
sored by the Chinese People’s Institute 
for Foreign Affairs, an agency of the 
Chinese Government. 

The committee determined that no 
Federal statute or Senate rule would 
prohibit participation by Senator and 
Mrs. Akaka in this program. 

The select committee received notifi- 
cation under rule 35 for Brian P. 
Moran, a member of the staff of Sen- 
ator BUMPERS, to participate in a pro- 
gram in Taiwan, sponsored by Soochow 
University, from January 8-15, 1994. 

The committee determined that no 
Federal statute or Senate rule would 
prohibit participation by Mr. Moran in 
this program. 

The select committee received notifi- 
cation under rule 35 for Senator and 
Mrs. Bradley to participate in a pro- 
gram in Hamburg, Germany, sponsored 
by the Korber Foundation, from May 
21-23, 1993. 

The committee determined that no 
Federal statute or Senate rule would 
prohibit participation by Senator and 
Mrs. Bradley in this program. 

The select committee received notifi- 
cation under rule 35 for Tom McMahon, 
a member of the staff of Senator HEF- 
LIN, to participate in a program in 
Saudi Arabia, Syria, and the United 
Arab Emirates sponsored by the Abu 
Dhabi Chamber of Commerce and the 
Saudi Chamber of Commerce and In- 
dustry from November 25-December 5, 
1993. 

The committee determined that no 
Federal statute or Senate rule would 
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prohibit participation by Мг. McMahon 
in this program. 

The select committee received notifi- 
cation under rule 35 for Martin J. 
Gruenberg, a member of the staff of 
Senator RIEGLE, to participate in a 
program in Germany and Belgium, 
sponsored by the European Community 
Commission, from December 4-14, 1993. 

The committee determined that no 
Federal statute or Senate rule would 
prohibit participation by Mr. 
Gruenberg in this program. 

The select committee received notifi- 
cation under rule 35 for Stewart Hall, a 
member of the staff of Senator SHELBY, 
to participate in a program in China, 
sponsored by the Chinese People’s In- 
stitute of Foreign Affairs, from Decem- 
ber 4-19, 1993. 

The committee determined that no 
Federal statute or Senate rule would 
prohibit participation by Mr. Hall in 
this program. 

The select committee received notifi- 
cation under rule 35 for Thomas H. 
Moore, a member of the staff of Sen- 
ator BREAUX, to participate in a pro- 
gram in the Republic of Singapore, 
sponsored by the Republic of Singa- 
pore, from November 24 December 6, 
1993. 

The committee determined that no 
Federal statute or Senate rule would 
prohibit participation by Mr. Moore in 
this program. 

The select committee received notifi- 
cation under rule 35 for Edward L. 
King, a member of the staff of Senator 
MITCHELL, to participate in a program 
in Hong Kong and South China, spon- 
sored by the Atlantic Council and Vi- 
sion 2047 Foundation from December 
11-20, 1993. 

The committee determined that no 
Federal statute or Senate rule would 
prohibit participation by Mr. King in 
this program. 

The select committee received notifi- 
cation under rule 35 for Daniel Sher- 
man, a member of the staff of Senator 
BOREN, to participate in a program in 
China, sponsored by Chung Yuan Chris- 
tian University, from December 12-19, 
1993. 

The committee determined that no 
Federal statute or Senate rule would 
prohibit participation by Mr. Sherman 
in this program. 

The select committee received notifi- 
cation under rule 35 for Robert S. 
Foust, a member of the staff of Senator 
CONRAD, to participate in a program in 
China, sponsored by the Chinese Cul- 
ture University, from January 4-10, 
1993. 

The committee determined that no 
Federal statute or Senate rule would 
prohibit participation by Mr. Foust in 
this program.e 


THE WOLF AND THE LAMB 


е Mr. SIMON. Mr. President, just be- 
fore we quit for 1993 in our formal con- 
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gressional sessions, the New York 
Times published an article by Wei 
Jingsheng, China’s most prominent po- 
litical prisoner, who was recently re- 
leased after 14 years in prison. He 
warns us not to be fooled and not to be 
talked too easily into making conces- 
sions to China. 

My instinct is, that is precisely what 
is happening. We are selling the new, 
sophisticated computer to China, and I 
can see nothing concrete that we are 
getting in return. 

Not only is China one of the worst 
abusers of human rights in the world 
today, if you look down the road 30 
years from now, and ask what nation 
may be a significant military threat to 
its neighbors, one of those has to be 
China. I hope before we get to that pe- 
riod when a dictatorial China rep- 
resents a threat, democracy can take 
hold, and China will live in peace with 
its neighbors. 

But I believe it is unsound policy to 
assume that will happen. 

I ask to insert the Wei Jingsheng ar- 
ticle in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD at 
this point. 

The article follows: 

THE WOLF AND THE LAMB 
(By Wei Jingsheng) 

BEIJING.—Most Americans don't really un- 
derstand China, just as most Chinese don't 
understand America, This leads the two Gov- 
ernments to make numerous miscalculations 
in their relations and leads the two peoples 
toward numerous misunderstandings of the 
opposing regime's conduct. 

For example, the Chinese Government 
holds that America cares nothing for the 
fate or future of the Chinese people; this 
means that raising human rights issues be- 
comes nothing but a political tactic used in 
laying siege to the Communist Party or 
merely an economic bargaining tool. 

So China treats human rights as a problem 
of foreign relations. And the primary pretext 
for refusing to bend under international 
pressure on human rights is that China will 
not allow interference in its internal af- 
fairs." 

Furthermore, there is a tendency оп the 
part of China to view the detention and re- 
lease of dissidents as a hostage transaction, 
in which freedom for the prisoner is just a 
bargaining chip in an economic poker game. 

The reason the Chinese Government is 
willing to make such unclean transactions is 
that it does not understand why the U.S. 
might be unwilling to continue lucrative 
trade relations if China's human rights envi- 
ronment does not improve. China doesn't un- 
derstand, because it thinks this way: Is it 
really likely that Americans would befriend 
a people they are not at all familiar with? 

Is it really likely that Americans would 
abandon an opportunity to make money just 
to protect the human rights of those they 
have befriended? 

Is it really likely that the American peo- 
ple’s determinations of right and wrong 
could ever influence the judgment of the U.S. 
Government? 

It looks as if the Communist Party has an- 
swered these questions in the negative. So 
even though it may have realized that its 
own conduct might have been in error, it 
still firmly pursues a strategy of brinkman- 
ship, giving ground only when absolutely 
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necessary and always in the last five min- 
utes of negotiations. For example, Chinese 
officials last week agreed to give positive 
consideration” to allowing the International 
Committee of the Red Cross to inspect pris- 
ons. 

The party holds that in such ways it will 
save face, and in the end will debunk Yankee 
protestations of seriousness over human 
rights, which the party believes are just an 
affectation. Pursuing this strategy, Beijing 
believes, will free it to deprive the people of 
their freedom. It also seems that the U.S. 
Government has misunderstood the true 
mind-set of the Chinese Government. Wash- 
ington evidently believes that the Com- 
munist Party resembles a bunch of slow-wit- 
ted rulers of a backward culture and that 
China doesn’t comprehend that violations of 
human rights are evil. 

Therefore, the Clinton Administration now 
plans to abandon policies of pressure in favor 
of a policy of persuasion and “enhanced en- 
gagement! -a misguided shift to be symbol- 
ized in Seattle today by the handshake be- 
tween Presidents Clinton and Jiang Zemin. 
Unfortunately, the reality is more like the 
Aesop’s fable in which a lamb tries to reason 
with a wolf. After the wolf accuses the lamb 
of fouling his drinking water, the lamb pro- 
tests: “І could not have fouled your water 
because I live downstream from you.“ The 
wolf eats the lamb anyway. 

I fear that no matter how much the two 
countries debate, the old wolf in China will 
still complain about its drinking water. 
China not only doesn’t understand reason 
but also does not intend to reason. 

I'm unclear about the American people's 
understanding of changes in China-U.S. rela- 
tions, but the Chinese people’s understand- 
ing of their own Government is very precise. 
The present leaders were the most outspoken 
group of men, shouting their support of 
human rights and democracy before they as- 
cended to power. But their subsequent dicta- 
torship made clear that they have no inten- 
tion of making good on the promises they 
once made to the masses. 

The Chinese people's understanding of the 
new direction of U.S. policy toward China 
leads them to believe that the party was 
right all these years in saying that the 
American Government is controlled by rich 
capitalists. All you have to do is offer them 
a chance to make money and anything goes. 
Their consciences never stopped them from 
making money. I don't really believe in this 
kind of understanding—or rather I'm not 
willing to believe in it.e 


HONORING LT. ADAM S. LEVITT 


ө Mr. D'AMATO. Mr. President, I rise 
today to pay tribute to an extraor- 
dinary New Yorker, Lt. Adam S. 
Levitt. Lieutenant Levitt has the dis- 
tinct honor of receiving a sea-going 
command while still a lieutenant when 
the fourth of thirteen Cyclone-class 
ships, the U.S.S. Monsoon, is christened 
this month. This is quite an honor and 
а great opportunity for early and 
major responsibility. 

Lt. Adam S. Levitt, a native of 
Malverne, NY, graduated from the U.S. 
Naval Academy in 1984 with a bachelor 
of science degree in operations analy- 
sis. Upon commissioning he reported to 
U.S.S. John Young as damage control 
assistant, and later served as gunnery 
officer and main propulsion assistant 
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until his transfer to naval post- 
graduate school in 1988. 

Lieutenant Levitt received his mas- 
ter of science degree in information 
systems management in 1989 and was 
awarded the Admiral Grace Hopper 
award. Following graduate school, he 
reported to surface warfare school in 
Newport, RI and then joined the U.S. 
Merrill which was deployed to the Per- 
sian Gulf in May 1991. 

Lieutenant Levitt reported to new 
construction duty in July 1992 as pro- 
spective commanding officer of the 
fourth Cyclone Class Patrol Coastal 
(PC) Ship, U.S.S. Monsoon. Command 
of each of the 13 Cyclone-class ships is 
available to surface warfare-qualified 
lieutenants, like Adam Levitt, serving 
in their second department head tours. 
At-sea commands usually require their 
commanding officers to be at least a 
lieutenant commander who has already 
served two department head tours. 

Navy officials discovered a need for a 
small, fast patrol boat that could pur- 
sue minelayers, patrol against terror- 
ists in motor boats and launch special 
operations forces in small motor boats. 
The answer came in the form of a 
Vosper Thornycroft design which is 
being built by Bolinger Shipyard in 
Lockport, LA. The PC class ships are 
named after elements of weather. 

PCO Lt. Adam S. Levitt will take 
command of the Monsoon in San Diego 
on January 22, 1994. I salute Lieutenant 
Levitt as he enters a new level in his 
career. I ask my colleagues to join me 
in thanking Lt. Adam Levitt for his 
dedication and commitment to the U.S. 
Navy and the United States of Amer- 
іса.е 


RADIO FREE ASIA 


е Мг. GORTON. Mr. President, I would 
like to commend Senators BIDEN and 
FEINGOLD on their amendment to cre- 
ate a cost-effective and potent Radio 
Free Asia. I understand that there have 
been a number of discussions about the 
amount of funding for this project as 
well as its status within the Depart- 
ment of State. The compromise rep- 
resented in this amendment effectively 
resolves these issues, allowing us to 
proceed with a project that will become 
an important part of our Nation’s pol- 
icy toward the People’s Republic of 
China, Cambodia, Laos, North Korea, 
Vietnam, and Burma. 

I am particularly pleased that the 
Radio Free Asia created by this amend- 
ment will be given the same corporate 
“grantee” status that allowed Radio 
Free Europe and Radio Liberty to 
broadcast independently of the Depart- 
ment of State. With this designation, 
Radio Free Asia will act much as a 
radio station in the target country 
would if its media were not suppressed. 
Broadcasts will include extensive, con- 
troversial information on events with- 
in the country, responses to the state- 
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controlled media, and information on 
dissident movements—all of which the 
Voice of America can include, but 
never to the extent that it might exac- 
erbate diplomatic ties or jeopardize our 
leases on transmitters. 

Radio Free Europe included the read- 
ings of Vaclav Havel at a time when his 
books were difficult to obtain. Stations 
aggressively researched stories, 
tracked political and artistic dissent, 
and successfully circumvented Soviet 
jamming. Broadcasts solidified under- 
ground movements, and told listeners 
of sentiments similar to their own. It 
fed the passions that overthrew com- 
munism, and when complete, was 
lauded and defended by Vaclav Havel, 
Boris Yeltsin, and Lech Walesa. 

After the Tiananmen Square mas- 
sacre, Chinese state-run television ran 
a Disney movie. In 1991, Liu Binyan, a 
Chinese dissident now living in the 
United States, told the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee that after 
Tiananmen Square there were 1,500 
strikes, but that a vast majority of 
Chinese knew nothing of them. The 
media in Vietnam, Burma, Cambodia, 
North Korea and Laos are just as re- 
pressed, and more often than not used 
as instruments of their governments’ 
policies. 

With this legislation we are ensuring 
that the Radio Free Asia we pursue fol- 
lows the model of Radio Free Europe 
and Radio Liberty. We are creating a 
station which can unite and inform the 
millions in repressed East Asian coun- 
tries who want democracy, while en- 
lightening those who have known only 
state-run media. It can deliver insight- 
ful investigative reporting, respond 
promptly to false governmental re- 
ports, travel on strong signals, and 
carry the necessary number of dialects. 
If it is successful, it will shorten the 
path for freedom in some of these coun- 
tries, while merely keeping alive demo- 
cratic movements in others. 

Some have argued that the United 
States should not pursue the funding 
for a Radio Free Asia. Indeed, our 
State Department budget is shrinking, 
while our foreign aid budget is literally 
strapped. But the threat and possibili- 
ties posed by the repressed nations of 
East Asia made this project worth the 
effort. The People’s Republic of 
China—the world’s most populous na- 
tion, and most powerful nondemocratic 
state—is developing a mighty economy 
while its political reform lags. As turn- 
of-the-century Japan proved, political 
liberalization need not follow economic 
growth. For the United States, a 
wealthy but repressed China would be a 
bane at nearly every turn: it could 
learn to dominate East Asia, just as 
the United States seeks to lower its 
overseas presence; it would hinder our 
multilateral efforts; and it could exac- 
erbate our already troubled trade rela- 
tionship. For the countries of South- 
east Asia, communism would retain a 
powerful patron to it north. 
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Conversely, on East Asia whose Com- 
munist countries embrace democracy 
presents staggering possibilities. Their 
neighbors—Japan, and the newly indus- 
trialized nations of East Asia—have en- 
joyed a miraculous economic growth 
that has literally changed the world. If 
freedom takes hold in Laos, Vietnam, 
South Korea, and Burma, the wealthy 
community of trading nations in Asia 
will almost certainly expand again. For 
China, its economic growth will gain 
security alongside a healthy, stable 
government that respects the freedom 
of its citizens. 

A Radio Free Asia might not single- 
handedly change the face of Asia’s re- 
pressive governments, but it will show 
our commitment to these countries’ 
citizens, and, as in Eastern Europe, it 
will strengthen and preserve demo- 
cratic movements. For governments 
that have stringently fought our poli- 
cies, but whose people yearn for free- 
dom, it’s an effort we are obliged to 
make. e 


POLITICS OF PRISONS IS A CRIME 


е Mr. SIMON. Mr. President, over the 
holidays, my wife and I spent a week's 
vacation in Florida. It was the first 
time in many years we have had a 
week in Florida, and we enjoyed it. 

While I was in Florida, I picked up 
the Tampa Tribune, and there was a 
column by Daniel Ruth in which he 
talks candidly about the easy politics 
of calling for more and more prisons 
and longer and longer sentences and, 
basically, not doing anything about the 
crime problem. 

I cast one of four votes against the 
crime bill that passed the Senate a few 
weeks ago. I recognize that it was not 
a popular vote. I also cast one of four 
votes against the amendment to spend 
$3 billion more on additional Federal 
prisons. 

We are being ‘‘tough on crime,” and 
we can make great speeches about it, 
but we are not being smart on crime, 
and it is about time we start getting 
smart on crime. 

A few weeks ago, I inserted into the 
RECORD an op ed piece from the Los 
Angeles Times in which a Catholic 
priest, who is a prison chaplain, asked 
a group of prisoners in his class what 
they thought we should be doing to 
stop crime. It was interesting that very 
little of what we had in our crime bill 
coincided with what they rec- 
ommended—these experts on crime. 

I ask to insert the Daniel Ruth col- 
umn into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
at the end of my remarks. 

Let me just add that we now have 510 
people per 100,000 in our prisons and 
jails, more than any other country, by 
far. South Africa is second with 311, 
and Canada trails at 109. 

We ought to be doing some sensible 
things on crime and not things that get 
votes for us back home. 
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The article follows: 

[From the Tampa Tribune] 
POLITICS OF PRISONS IS A CRIME 
(By Daniel Ruth) 

When the going gets tough, the tough run 
for governor 

It's a good thing, too. Because if you're 
gonna be governor, you gotta be tough. 
That’s because there are all sorts of tough is- 
sues, demanding tough decisions, requiring 
tough people to make those, well, tough де- 
cisions. 

And what tougher problem do we have in 
this state than crime? Tough problem. 

But мете blessed in this great state of 
Florida because all of the men running for 
governor and even those who aren't running 
for governor even though they really are 
running for governor are all tough on 
crime—every man jack of them. 

It's a law or something that you can't run 
for public office, any public office, from stu- 
dent body president at the University of 
South Florida to governor, unless you've 
come out foursquare against crime. 

There are a number of ways to make it 
clear to the electorate that you're so tough 
on crime that if Pablo Escobar were still 
alive, he'd wish he was dead rather than do 
criminal combat against you because of 
course you're so galldarned tough on crime. 

Tougher sentencing is always a popular 
piece of political jabberwocky. Tougher sen- 
tences and longer sentences. Yep, that's the 
ticket. A tough ticket, too. People just love 
to hear about tougher and longer sentences. 
More importantly, they love to hear can- 
didates talk tough about tougher and longer 
sentences. 

PRISON CELLS LIKE MODEL T'S 

More prisons. And tougher prisons. Even 
though this state has been churning out pris- 
ons like so many Model Ts, the people want 
more of them. We need more prisons because 
we have so much crime. And we have to get 
tough on crime. Because if we don't get 
tough on crime and stop mollycoddling all 
these criminals, well, we'll just have to build 
more prisons. 

As any politician will tell you, the more 
attention you need in your bid for office is in 
direct proportion to how many more prisons 
beds we need. For example, Gov. Lawton 
Chiles wants 15,000 new beds. However, Re- 
publican hopeful Jeb Bush insists we need 
50,000 new beds, which would accommodate a 
doubling of the existing prison population. 

You have to talk tough on crime because 
the voter insists upon it. The voters are 
rightfully scared out of their wits that some 
piece of vermin will rob them, or rape them, 
or beat them or murder them, or perhaps all 
of that. 

And what better way to soothe those voter 
fears than to work harder and tougher than 
all the other candidates to become the 
toughest hombre on the campaign trail when 
it comes to getting tough on crime? 

Of course, it goes without saying that call- 
ing for tougher sentences and tougher pris- 
ons accomplishes very little when it comes 
to curbing crime. That's why you go without 
saying anything about it. That wouldn’t be 
very tough. 

A FAIR AMOUNT OF LIP-FLAPPING 


Tough crime talk at least makes people 
feel momentarily secure. It makes them feel 
and somebody at least cares about them and 
wants to do something for them, which in 
the final analysis amounts to only a fair 
amount of lip-flapping. 

No politician—at least no pol who wants to 
get elected—is going to ever level with the 
voter about crime. 
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That would require telling the public 
things the public doesn’t want to hear. It 
would require some political courage. 

The mythically honest candidate would 
say to the voter: “If we really want to do 
something about crime, we must attack a 
complex range of social issues—all at once. 
We have to find people jobs so that they 
don't need to turn to crime. But before they 
can get a job, they must be educated. And 
before they can be educated, they have to 
learn about personal responsibility and de- 
veloping a work ethic. 

We have to reform a welfare system that 
tears families apart and creates generation 
after generation of institutionalized depend- 
ence. 

“АП that and much, much, much more is 
where crime comes from. And it will take 
generations to fix what took generations to 
create. Building more prisons doesn’t solve 
the crime problem—it’s like a huge truck 
that hauls away oranges from the grove. 
There's always plenty of more oranges left 
on the trees." 

But you won't hear any of that from the 
men who would be Lawton. Which may ex- 
plain, all too sadly, why we will always need 
more prisons. Tough luck. 


———— 
THE NAVAL MILITIA 


e Mr. D’AMATO. Mr. President, New 
York is one of only two States that has 
successfully bolstered its National 
Guard forces with a naval militia. I ask 
that the first installment of a two-part 
series describing the history, function, 
and advantages of the Naval Militia re- 
cently published in the Naval Review 
Association magazine be included in 
the RECORD. 

The article follows: 

THE NAVAL MILITIA—PART I. HERITAGE OF 

THE NAVAL RESERVE 
(By Comdr. Walter J. Johanson, USNR/ 

NYNM and Comdr. William A. Murphy, 

USNR/NYNM) 

Editor's Note: This is the first of two arti- 
cles on the Naval Militia. The second article, 
entitled. Mission For The Naval Reserve,“ 
will be published in the October edition of 
NRA NEWS. 

The Naval Militia in states which have it 
on their statute books and functioning, con- 
sists of those members of the Naval and Ma- 
rine Corps Reserve who live, work, or drill in 
the state and who opt to affiliate in its Orga- 
nized Militia, in accordance with Title 10, US 
Code. At present, only Alaska and New York 
have functioning Naval Militia organizations 
which conform to Federal standards. In the 
past, many more states had a Naval Militia; 
in the future, perhaps many more will. 

In 1991, RADM Joseph Peck, New York 
Naval Militia (NYNM), now President Emeri- 
tus of the Naval Militia Association, re- 
instituted the policy of promulgating the 
Naval Militia message to the several States. 
This effort has had several positive results. 
The Marine Corps Reserve Officers Associa- 
tion passed a resolution at its 1993 annual 
convention urging all States to establish a 
Naval Militia. A similar resolution was 
passed by the Militia Association of New 
York, which includes Army and Air National 
Guard as well as Naval and Marine Corps Re- 
serve members. 

GENESIS 

The Naval Militia came into existence late 

in the Nineteenth Century because there was 
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awareness of a need for a federally-con- 
trolled naval reserve, but Congress did not 
pass the necessary legislation until 1915. For 
a quarter of a century the States attempted 
to fill the void in a manner which also aug- 
mented the Militia of the States. 

The United States Navy, which had been 
the world's largest during the Civil War, re- 
verted to peacetime insignificance after 1865. 
Starting in the early 188075, Congress author- 
ized a building program. It became apparent 
that appropriations for man-power, though, 
did not keep pace with the number of billets 
required afloat. the Navy believed a naval re- 
serve could eliminate the shortfall. 

In February 1887, Senator Washington C. 
Whitthorne (D-Tenn.), a former Confederate 
general, introduced legislation (S. 3320) to 
establish a United States Naval Reserve. Al- 
though a combination of active officers, the 
Secretary of the Navy, the Naval institute, 
and concerned civilians supported legislation 
to establish a naval reserve, many more were 
not convinced of its necessity. The Congress 
was unable to take action, and this led the 
States to take the initiative. 

James Russell Soley, a Massachusetts resi- 
dent and a former Navy officer who had par- 
ticipated in a study of European reserve sys- 
tems, discovered that the governor, in a con- 
tinuation of colonial-era practice, was des- 
ignated the Captain-General, Commander- 
in Chief, and Admiral of the land and sea 
forces of the State.’’ He urged the state to 
use that power to establish a Naval Militia, 
and the legislature passed an act to that ef- 
fect on 17 May 1888. Nearly a year later, on 
29 April 1889, Rhode Island passed enabling 
legislation to establish a naval battalion of 
the State Militia; the same day, Pennsylva- 
nia did likewise. New York followed on 14 
June 1889 by establishing three battalions of 
Naval Reserve Artillery and a Naval Reserve 
Torpedo Corps. California, North Carolina, 
Texas, and Maryland followed in 1891. South 
Carolina added a naval militia the next year, 

The Naval Militia, in addition to develop- 
ing as a reserve for the Navy, was an incip- 
ient reserve for the Marine Corps as well. 
Starting in 1893, the New York Naval Militia 
included the lst Marine Corps Reserve Com- 
pany. Massachusetts and Louisiana also in- 
cluded units of Marines in their Naval Mili- 
tia organizations. 

WAR IN 1898 AND AFTER 

When, in April 1898, diplomatic relations 
with Spain were ruptured, there was no over- 
all concept for the wartime employment of 
the Naval Militia, let alone a detailed mobi- 
lization plan. Furthermore, there was no for- 
mal contractual relationship between indi- 
vidual members of the Naval Militia and the 
Navy. Unit activation was impossible; each 
member had to be processed on his own, with 
the result that the unit cohesion which had 
developed for as much as ten years was 
threatened with being broken up. 

USS YOSEMITE, all of whose 300 crew 
members came from the Michigan State 
Naval Brigade, fought off Spanish forces at 
the entrance to San Juan, Puerto Rico. The 
ship was assigned to a task force which at 
the time the war ended, was preparing for 
operations against the coast of Spain. The 
Navy began the Spanish-American War with 
12,500 men and ended it with 24,123. Of the in- 
crease, 3,832 came from the Naval Militia. 
Results were uneven but, as demonstrated by 
YOSEMITE, there was considerable potential 
for а well-trained, well-organized, ade- 
quately-funded reserve force. 

Almost immediately after the war, the 
Navy pointed to its wartime experience and 
requested establishment of a naval reserve 
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under its control to consist of personnel with 
prior service in the Navy or Marine Corps. 
Support in Congress was minimal, however, 
and after several attempts to enact a Naval 
Reserve failed, the Navy had to be content 
with improvements on the margins. 

In 1911, the Naval Militia included about 
7,400 officers and men in units in 20 States 
and the District of Columbia. That year, 
problems of manning the fleet became acute 
and the Navy developed plans to fully man 
its newer ships, while placing others in a re- 
serve status. The latter ships were to be 
manned by members of the Naval Militia 
upon mobilization. 

The Navy came to depend upon personnel 
of the Naval Militia for peacetime, or con- 
tributory, support activity in the years be- 
fore World War I. Personnel shortages afloat 
forced the Navy to resort to relieving them 
by different expedients. In some instances, 
active duty personnel in shore stations were 
ordered to sea to man critical billets, and 
their positions ashore were manned tempo- 
rarily by Naval Militia personnel. In 1912, in 
order to sufficiently man ships at a major 
naval review in New York, the Secretary of 
the Navy sanctioned an interesting process 
that was used to gain the services of some 
1,000 Naval Militia personnel. They were en- 
listed on standard four-year contracts but 
were discharged at the conclusion of the 
events. 

In February 1914. Congress passed the leg- 
islation to give the Secretary of the Navy 
authority over the Naval Militia. Before it 
could be put into practice, however, it was 
overtaken by events: the early events of the 
European War led Congress to overcome a 
quarter century of reluctance and establish 
the United States Naval Reserve. 

NAVAL MILITIA AND NAVAL RESERVE 

Establishment of the Naval Reserve in 1915 
did not immediately render the Naval Mili- 
tia obsolete nor cause it to be abandoned. In- 
deed, the Navy was never more dependent 
upon the Naval Militia just before this coun- 
try became involved in World War I. 

As the Naval Reserve was first established, 
it was little more than a data base of prior- 
service personnel who indicated their avail- 
ability for reactivation in event of war. As of 
November, 1915, only 176 men had affiliated 
with the Naval Reserve. 

The approach of war led Congress to 
strengthen the Naval Reserve. An Act of Au- 
gust 29, 1916 established National Naval Vol- 
unteer as a category of Naval Reserve mem- 
bership. Intended for members of the Naval 
Militia, National Naval Volunteers were to 
consist of personnel whose naval skills were 
found by the Navy to meet its standards and 
who agreed to be available for mobilization. 

BETWEEN THE WARS 

Congress was unwilling to fund the infra- 
structure needs of the Naval Reserve, and 
the previous capital assets acquired by the 
Naval Militia over twenty-five years were 
critical: subsequent analysis indicated that, 
in the period between the wars, where the 
Naval Reserve was able to exist alongside 
the Naval Militia as a result of dual member- 
ship, it was far more effective than where 
there was no Naval Militia. 

By 1936, however, the Naval Militia was de- 
clining. Although 19 states carried Naval Mi- 
litia organizations on their statute books, 
only ten maintained them as functioning or- 
ganizations: Connecticut, IIlinois. Indiana, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, New Jersey, 
New York, Ohio and Wisconsin. Nevertheless, 
for every four dollars that the Federal Gov- 
ernment allocated to the Naval Reserve, the 
states spent one dollar on the Naval Militia. 
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James Forrestal, Secretary of the Navy 
from 1944 until he became first Secretary of 
Defense in 1947, was a firm supporter of the 
Naval Reserve. Forrestal ensured that fund- 
ing of the Naval Reserve was sufficient for 
its needs. This reduced the Navy's need for 
the Naval Militia. Of the original States 
with a Naval Militia, only New York has 
kept the Naval Militia as an operating orga- 
nization (in accordance with Title 10, U.S. 
Code), but it was joined later by Alaska. 

THE FUTURE 


In view of severely declining budgets for 
the active component, the Navy has come to 
see the Naval Reserve as a potentially-valu- 
able resource which can be put to use in its 
day-to-day activity. Overall Naval Reserve 
Policy“ is spelled out in SECNAV instruc- 
tion 1000.37 of October 1992, where “Реасе- 
time (Contributory) Support“ allows the 
Navy to be able to access members of its re- 
serve component whose skills—both military 
and civilian—can add value by 
supplementing the skills of active compo- 
nent personnel or where skills for a given 
task are nonexistent in the active compo- 
nent. 

Naval Militia organizations, originating a 
century ago to defend the vulnerable coasts 
of seaboard states, have the potential to con- 
tribute to the defense of vulnerable budgets 
of state governments which must often re- 
spond to unanticipated demands. As the 
Naval Reserve originated as a data base of 
personnel who could be used by the Navy as 
needed but which could be maintained by the 
Navy at little cost in peacetime, so that 
Naval Militia could rise again in the form of 
a data base of personnel, maintained at little 
cost, but containing skilled personnel avail- 
able when needed as part of the Organized 
Militia of the States as provided in Title 10, 
U.S. Code. 

Both writers are Life Members of the 
Naval Reserve Association, and officers of 
the New York Naval Militia and of the Anal- 
ysis and Strategy Department of NR Naval 
War College Support Unit 0119, which sup- 
ports the Advanced Concepts Department of 
the Center for Naval Warfare Studies at the 
US Naval War College, Newport, Rhode Is- 
land. CDR Murphy is also President of the 
ENS James F. Burke, Jr. (Westchester Coun- 
ty, New York) Chapter of the Naval Reserve 
Association. CDR Johnson is the Public Af- 
fairs Officer of the Naval War College Sup- 
port Unit; he is the author of several articles 
on military and security issues and is re- 
searching a book on the reformation of the 
US military from Vietnam to the Gulf War. 

Historical research data for this paper was 
originally prepared for Center for Naval War- 
fare Studies, US Naval War College, Naval 
Reserve Paper No. 1: U.S. Naval Reserve: The 
First 75 years, (Newport, RI: Naval War Col- 
lege, 1992). Marine Corps Reserve material is 
from Reserve Officers of Public Affairs Unit 
4-1, The Marine Corps Reserve: A History, 
(Washington, DC: Division of Reserve, Head- 
quarters, U.S. Marine Corps, 1966). 

Chapter 659, Naval Militia, Sections 7851 
through 7854. 


State Naval Militia Organizations 


Massachusetts . . . 1891 
California .......... 1891 
New York ....... 1891 
Rhode Island 1891 
Texas . 1891 
South Carolina 1892 
Maryland 1892 
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Virginia 


Florida . 


Wisconsin 


TRIBUTE TO STEWART E. CONNER, 
MANAGING PARTNER, WYATT, 
TARRANT & COMBS 


è Mr. MCCONNELL. Mr. President, it 
is my pleasure to rise today in order to 
pay tribute to Mr. Stewart Conner of 
Louisville, KY. Stewart is the manag- 
ing partner of one of Louisville’s pre- 
mier law firms and just as important a 
good friend of mine as well as the Lou- 
isville community. 

Mr. Conner grew up in Louisville, at- 
tending Atherton High School. After a 
year at Eastern Kentucky University, 
Conner received a scholarship from the 
University of Louisville. He graduated 
in 1963 as the valedictorian of his class, 
a feat he repeated 3 years later grad- 
uating from cum laude Louisville’s law 
school. 

Mr. Conner came by these achieve- 
ments through hard work and dis- 
cipline, attributes he garnered from his 
family. Mr. Conner says his father be- 
lieved “that if you work hard enough 
you may not get everything you want, 
but you can get most anything.” Mr. 
President, I don't believe any motto 
better sums up the pathway which 
leads to the American dream. 

Following school he joined the pres- 
tigious law firm Wyatt, Tarrant & 
Combs. Unfortunately, 2 years after 
joining the firm his Army National 
Guard unit was activated for service in 
Vietnam. Mr. Conner served at Gia Le, 
South Vietnam, 60 miles northwest of 
Danang. While he was away his law 
firm continued to pay him one half of 
his salary and held his job for his re- 
turn. Because of this generosity, Mr. 
Conner and his young family did not 
have to suffer undue hardships. 

This loyalty was not forgotten by the 
young attorney. He quickly rose 
through the ranks and was elected 
partner in 1972, and served as chairman 
of the general corporate law section 
from 1980 to 1990. Additionally, Mr. 
Conner has served on the firm's execu- 
tive committee since 1980 before begin- 
ning his current position in 1990. 

He wins rave reviews from all who 
deal with him on a professional and 
personal basis. Despite his numerous 
responsibilities, Mr. Conner has the 
ability to make each person he deals 
with important and unique. 

Mr. Conner also finds the time to 
serve on several boards, including the 
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Kentucky Council оп Higher Edu- 
cation, Kentucky Chamber of Com- 
merce, Old Kentucky Home Council, 
and the Boy Scouts of America. As you 
can imagine Mr. President, Stewart 
Conner is a driven and compassionate 
man. 

I ask my colleagues to join me in 
honoring this outstanding Kentuckian. 
In addition, I ask that an article from 
Business First be included in the 
RECORD at this point: 

[From Business First, Jan. 3, 1994) 


REFOCUSED STEWART CONNER CHOSE LAW 
OVER BURGERS 
(By Ron Cooper) 

Girls and other “distractions” caused 
Stewart E. Conner's grades to take a nose 
dive when he was a senior at Atherton High 
School in 1958-59. 

“I was in the top half of the bottom fourth 
of my class,” says Conner, and I was con- 
vinced I'd end up being a hamburger flipper. 
Then my faculty adviser told me to start 
thinking about learning a trade.” 

That was a major turning point in life for 
the 51-year-old Conner, managing partner of 
Wyatt, Tarrant & Combs, Kentucky's largest 
law firm. 

“I had decided tentatively to join the mili- 
tary and learn a trade, recalls Conner. But 
my parents talked me into giving college a 
try. Then they put it all on the line for me. 
They gave me their (lifetime) savings of $900 
for tuition and room and board.“ 

Conner enrolled at Eastern Kentucky 
State Teachers College at Richmond (now 
Eastern Kentucky University) following 
graduation from Atherton in 1959. He ex- 
celled academically, enough to secure a 
scholarship to the University of Louisville in 
his sophomore year. 

Initially, he was uncertain which career to 
pursue. He was driven by a determination to 
remain in school and to make his parents’ fi- 
nancial sacrifice stand for something. 

In that he succeeded. 

He was valedictorian twice at U of L. The 
first time was in 1963, when he earned a 
bachelor’s degree in business management, 
then again in 1966, when he graduated from 
law school cum laude. 

Conner says he was determined to make a 
mark at Eastern, and later U of L. One moti- 
vation was his recollection of how fellow stu- 
dents at Atherton had become National 
Merit scholars. He knew he was just as capa- 
ble of achieving that status, he says. 

Because he had done so poorly with grades 
in high school, he says, “І had a bit of an in- 
feriority complex“ to overcome. 

After he earned his undergraduate degree 
at U of L, Conner says he had a chance to 
enter a sales career for any number of firms. 
That prospect did not intrigue him. A law 
career—with its emphasis on logic—did. 

Conner was the youngest of three children 
of the late James P. and Lucille Conner, who 
raised their family in the Highlands area. 
His father was a construction foreman, and 
his mother was a long-distance telephone op- 
erator for South Central Bell. 

The family lived modestly, and Stewart 
Conner had to work for everything he 
achieved. He had good role models. 

“All Dad had was a seventh-grade edu- 
cation, but he also had a lot of street sense 
in how he dealt with people.“ Conner says. 
“And he had a strong work ethic. He believed 
that if you work hard enough you may not 
get everything you want, but you can get 
most anything. 
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Scholarships paid only a portion of his tui- 
tion during his university days. Among the 
positions that Conner held to pay the re- 
maining portion were social worker, hod car- 
rier and clerk for a real estate title com- 
pany. 

Conner says the work ethic is so ingrained 
in him as to be almost consuming. 

Little spare time is available in his sched- 
ule of overseeing the 175-lawyer Wyatt, 
Tarrant firm, and of conducting a practice in 
which he serves several noteworthy clients. 

His personal clients include PNC Bank, 
Kentucky, and Trans Financial Bancorp Inc. 
of Bowling Green, KY. 

“А couple of years ago, my wife Jef told 
me I should have а hobby.“ he says. “So I 
took up trains.“ 

Conner assembles Lionel train sets; he has 
three of them set up in the basement of his 
home in the Federal Hill neighborhood near 
Locust Grove. 

Conner says he views Wyatt, Tarrant as a 
second family, and little wonder. 

In 1968, two years after he joined the firm— 
then named Wyatt, Grafton & Sloss—his 
Army National Guard unit was activated for 
service in Vietnam. 

“I was 27 years old and just earning my 
spurs at the firm, getting to work on some 
larger cases,” he says. 

At that time, he was a married man with 
a newborn daughter, and the ink barely dry 
on a first mortgage. A private’s pay in the 
Army was only $127 a month, $6 less than the 
monthly mortgage payment. 

But the Wyatt firm paid one-half of 
Conner's salary the entire year that he 
served at Gia Le, South Vietnam, about 60 
miles northwest of Danang. That allowed 
Conner and his spouse, Nancy Flick 
Peterworth, to keep their home. 

Conner, who rose in the ranks to staff ser- 
geant, served as assistant to the chief of 
staff of his artillery unit. 

The young attorney’s job at Wyatt, 
Tarrant was kept open, awaiting him on his 
return from service in Vietnam in October 
1969. 

“Needless to say, that experience wed me 
to these people,” he says of his fellow part- 
ners at Wyatt. The firm has been a constant 
in my life." 

The feeling is mutual. 

He's an absolutely superb lawyer, ex- 
tremely thorough, with excellent and sound 
judgment along with common sense.“ says 
Wilson Wyatt Sr., senior partner at Wyatt, 
Tarrant. 

Conner was hired fresh out of U of L in 
1966, when Wyatt learned of the young attor- 
ney from the law school dean. 

Gordon Davidson is Wyatt, Tarrant’s exec- 
utive-committee chairman. He served as the 
firm’s managing partner from 1978 until 
Conner succeeded him in 1990. 

He says: Stewart is a loyal and dedicated 
friend, and my number-one, right-hand guy. 
And his devotion and loyalty to the firm is 
unbelievable.” 

Upon his return from the war, Conner rose 
quickly in the ranks at the law firm. 

He was elected partner in 1972, and served 
as chairman of the general corporate law 
section from 1980-90. He has served as a 
member of the firm’s executive committee 
since 1980. 

Clients and professional associates speak 
highly of Conner. 

J. David Grissom, former chairman of PNC 
Bank, Kentucky, described the attorney as 
“а very thoughtful, intelligent and capable 
individual.” 

“Although he has an extremely heavy 
workload and a large array of clients and is 
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managing partner of the firm, he makes you 
feel you are his only client,“ said Grissom, 
now a principal in Mayfair Capital in Louis- 
ville and formerly with the Wyatt firm. 

Michael Harreld, president and chief execu- 
tive officer of PNC Bank, Kentucky, says 
Conner has made a mark serving the finan- 
cial-services industry in the state. 

He's smart, very good at explaining com- 
plex legal problems in lay terms.“ Harreld 
says. He's a good communicator.” 

Conner represented Citizens Fidelity Bank 
& Trust Co. in its merger with PNC Finan- 
cial Corp. in 1986. That year, he also worked 
with Wyatt, Tarrant partners in represent- 
ing the Bingham family in their sale of The 
Courier-Journal, WHAS-TV and Standard 
Gravure Co. 

Jefferson Circuit Court Judge William 
McAnulty Jr. met Conner when both were 
members of the Leadership Louisville Class 
of 1981. He was, and is, impressed. 

For one of the best lawyers in the state, 
he has to be one of the most even, down-to- 
earth people I've known.“ McAnulty says. 
He's just a regular guy.” 

When he's not at work, Conner makes time 
for civic activities. Among the those is serv- 
ing as a member of the executive committees 
of the Kentucky Council on Higher Edu- 
cation and the Kentucky Chamber of Com- 
merce, and a board member of the Old Ken- 
tucky Home Council, Boy Scouts of America. 

He has three daughters by two previous 
marriages. 

His children are Shannon Smock, 25, a 
teacher at Miami University of Ohio; Erin 
Conner, 20, a sophomore at the University of 
Dayton; and Maggie Conner, 11, а sixth-grad- 
er at Louisville Collegiate School. 

He is married to the former Jef Fish, who 
has three children by a previous marriage. 

Connor says the blended families spend two 
weeks a year at a remote lake in Michigan. 

His spouse is the former executive director 
of Leadership Kentucky. They've been mar- 
ried for five years. 

Jef Conner says she and her husband are 
very compatible. 

She is former president of the Ronald 
McDonald House board in Louisville, a chari- 
table enterprise that has her husband's full 
support. 

The couple spent part of their Christmas 
Eve decorating trees at the 20-bedroom facil- 
ity at 550 S. First St., where parents of hos- 
pitalized children stay. 

The couple attends Southeast Christian 
Church. 

Jef Conner describes her husband as very 
easy going and the most patient person I've 
ever known. He's also my best friend.” 

Speaking professionally, Stewart Conner 
says he expects Wyatt, Tarrant to remain a 
predominant force in the region's legal com- 
munity. And he hopes that he can build on 
his leadership skills. 

There's а difference between a manager 
and a leader,“ he says. A manager tells you 
how to go from point A to point B. A leader 
takes you. 


——— — 
NUCLEAR TEST BAN TALKS 


è Mr. LEVIN. Mr. President, today the 
Conference on Disarmament opens in 
Geneva. The No. 1 item on its agenda is 
negotiation of a Comprehensive Test 
Ban [CTB] Treaty. This treaty banning 
all nuclear weapons tests has been the 
goal of U.S. Presidents back to Еівеп- 
hower. Achieving a CTB has been a 
standing treaty commitment for the 
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United States and Russia—then the So- 
viet Union—since the Limited Test Ban 
Treaty, which halted nuclear weapons 
explosions in the atmosphere, was 
signed in 1963. But underground explo- 
sions continued for the three following 
decades by the United States, Russia, 
Britain, France, China, and eventually 
India. 

The nuclear powers again committed 
to conclude a CTB Treaty when the Nu- 
clear Non-Proliferation Treaty [NPT] 
was signed in 1968, and for 25 years the 
non-nuclear nations that signed the 
NPT have looked for progress on a 
CTB. That is what they explicitly ex- 
pected in return for their compliance 
with the NPT. But although negotia- 
tions continued and even neared com- 
pletion during the Carter administra- 
tion, CTB talks were suspended with 
the invasion of Afghanistan. 

Now, today, the Clinton administra- 
tion is taking its effort to finally con- 
clude a CTB to the international stage. 
I believe there are several reasons why 
the time is ripe for quick progress in 
these talks: 

The NPT comes up for review and po- 
tential extension in the fall of 1995, and 
the non-nuclear signatories have made 
clear they expect a CTB be in hand or 
near-at-hand if they are to support ex- 
tension of the NPT. 

There is now in place a voluntary, 
mutual moratorium on tests by all the 
nuclear powers except China, which 
tested once last fall. As President Clin- 
ton correctly observed last July, ‘‘nu- 
clear weapons in the United States ar- 
senal are safe and reliable,” and the 
U.S. does not need more testing at this 
juncture. 

In yet another sign that the cold war 
is over, these CTB talks begin with the 
two superpowers essentially on the 
same side, both voluntarily halting 
their tests and seeking a permanent 
global halt to all tests. Not since the 
end of World War II has a major arms 
treaty negotiation begun with such 
common purpose and objectives. 

Earlier today, John Holum, Director 
of the U.S. Arms Control and Disar- 
mament Agency, gave his opening ad- 
dress to the conference. I ask unani- 
mous consent that it be included in the 
RECORD at the conclusion of my re- 
marks, and I encourage my colleagues 
to read it. 

Although there is no formal schedule 
or deadline for the CTB negotiations, 
President Clinton recognizes that it 
would be in the clear interest of the 
United States to conclude them as 
quickly as possible. 

Mr. Holum has noted that it is the 
goal of the United States to reach mul- 
tilateral agreement on a CTB Treaty 
well in advance of the 1995 Nuclear 
Non-Proliferation Treaty extension 
conference. And his address today re- 
states U.S. policy to conclude the nego- 
tiation of a СТВ Treaty “аб the earli- 
est possible біте.” Holum continues, 
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“obviously, no country can unilater- 
ally set the pace. I assure you that as 
compared to some past deliberation on 
this issue, the United States will be 
out front pulling, rather than in the 
back dragging our heels.” 

That declaration demonstrates true 
leadership and rededication to the im- 
perative of stemming proliferation of 
nuclear weapons as these talks begin. 

Mr. President, I believe these state- 
ments by Mr. Holum today reflect sub- 
stantial congressional sentiment, that 
the current multinational moratorium 
on nuclear tests be converted into a 
permanent СТВ Treaty as soon as pos- 
sible. We have demonstrated that in- 
tention through legislation passed in 
1992, and the administration has recog- 
nized that with its statements today. 

A strong CTB treaty, which will be a 
cornerstone of our nuclear non-pro- 
liferation efforts for many years to 
come. 

The address follows: 

STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE JOHN D. 
HOLUM, DIRECTOR, U.S. ARMS CONTROL AND 
DISARMAMENT AGENCY, GENEVA, JANUARY 
25, 1994 
Thank you, Mr. President. 

On behalf of the United States, may I first 
wish you every success as you guide the 
work of this body to begin this important 
year. You will have the complete coopera- 
tion of the United States delegation. I thank 
your predecessor, Ambassador Zahran of 
Egypt, for his wise and skillful performance 
of the challenging duties of president. I 
would also like to congratulate the new per- 
sonal representative of the Secretary Gen- 
eral of the United Nations, Mr. Vladimir 
Petrovsky, and express our confidence that 
we will have with him the same close and 
productive relationship that we enjoyed with 
his predecessor. 

Mr. President, ladies and gentleman. 

This is my first opportunity to address a 
session of the Conference on Disarmament 
(CD) as the Director of the United States 
Arms Control and Disarmament Agency. 
This forum serves the cause of a safer and 
more stable world, and my presence here 
today reflects the commitment of the Clin- 
ton administration to the goals of arms con- 
trol, disarmament and non-proliferation. 
Upon my confirmation, the President reiter- 
ated to me the high priority he personally 
gives to making concrete, rapid progress on 
strengthening international security 
through multilateral cooperation. The end of 
the cold war has created particular opportu- 
nities for the CD, and I am here today to 
pledge to you that the United States will do 
everything in its power to make the most of 
them. In this regard, I would like to read out 
to you a message to the Conference from 
President Clinton: 

“I am grateful for the opportunity to ad- 
dress all those who are participating in the 
Conference on Disarmament. This Con- 
ference has several important items on its 
agenda as the 1994 session begins, including 
transparency in armaments, and it may as- 
sume others, such as a ban on fissile mate- 
rial production for nuclear explosive pur- 
poses. None is more important than the ne- 
gotiations of a comprehensive and verifiable 
ban on nuclear explosions. This challenging, 
but crucial, objective is the conference's top 
priority. It reflects our common desire to 
take decisive action that will support and 
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supplement the global nuclear non-prolifera- 
tion regime and will further constrain the 
acquisition and development of nuclear 
weapons. 

"Regional instabilities, the end of the cold 
war, and the growing threat of proliferation 
of nuclear weapons have created new and 
compelling circumstances to encourage 
progress in disarmament. Accordingly, I de- 
cided last July to extend the moratorium on 
the United States nuclear weapons tests and 
committed the United States to achieving a 
comprehensive test ban treaty. At the same 
time, I called on the other nuclear weapon 
states to observe a testing moratorium, and 
I do so again today. 

“I am confident that Ambassador Ledogar 
and the U.S. delegation will join with you in 
taking bold steps toward a world made safer 
through the negotiation at the earliest pos- 
sible time of a comprehensive test ban treaty 
that will strengthen the security of all na- 
tions. You һауе my best wishes during this 
important conference.” (End text of Presi- 
dent's message.) 

The CD is the only multilateral forum to 
address global arms control and disar- 
mament issues on a continuing basis. Its 
membership covers every region of the globe 
and reflects a wide range of concerns and in- 
terests. We have all come to accept the CD 
as both a marketplace of ideas and a place 
where nations get down to practical business 
and conclude the agreements that enhance 
international security. 

The United States recognizes the impor- 
tance of the CD as a multilateral arms con- 
trol body, and we have consistently sup- 
ported appropriate membership expansion. 
We do, however, insist that it is inappropri- 
ate to elevate the status in the CD of a state 
whose behavior continues to be flagrantly 
opposed to the goals of the organization. It is 
our hope that CD members will continue 
working together to forge a consensus on an 
acceptable membership package. 

The conclusion of the chemical weapons 
convention (CWC) vividly demonstrates how 
the constructive competition of ideas and 
the pursuit of diverse interests and concerns 
can produce achievements to benefit the en- 
tire international community. I congratu- 
late you on that signal accomplishment. 

However, this is not the time for us to rest. 
There is much work to be done; the demands 
are immediate; and we have a unique oppor- 
tunity to help to shape the world construc- 
tively. 

The end of the cold war actually has in- 
creased the need for arms control. There are 
new sources of proliferation of weapons of 
mass destruction and the missiles used to de- 
liver them. Formerly contained ethnic ten- 
sions have emerged in areas where adversar- 
ies are all too ready to use violence as the 
instrument of first resort. Sadly, there is 
abundant evidence that we still live in a 
world where technology advances faster than 
human wisdom. 

Arms contro] can help us meet the chal- 
lenge of bringing peace and stability to a 
troubled new world order. We can limit and 
reduce destabilizing military forces. We can 
prevent the spread of weapons of mass de- 
struction and the missiles used to deliver 
them. We can contribute to confidence and 
trust through greater transparency about 
our military activities. Doing these things is 
not a sign of weakness or of capitulation; it 
is a wise investment in the future and a sure 
way to underwrite all of our vital national 
interests. 

Much is underway. Less than three weeks 
ago, the Presidents of Ukraine, the Russian 
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Federation, and the United States signed a 
statement that opens the way to the elimi- 
nation of nuclear weapons in the Ukraine. It 
provides for the transfer of all nuclear weap- 
ons on Ukrainian territory to Russia for 
their dismantlement, while recording agree- 
ment on compensation for Ukraine, preview- 
ing the security assurances that the United 
States, Russia, and the United Kingdom will 
provide Kiev once it accedes to the NPT and 
Start 1 enters into force, and reiterating the 
U.S. commitment to assist in eliminating 
strategic systems on Ukrainian territory. 

This trilateral statement advances the in- 
terests of all three countries and of the 
international community in general. It will 
accelerate the entry into force and imple- 
mentation of the Strategic Arms Reduction 
Treaty (Start), bolster the Nuclear Non-Pro- 
liferation Treaty (NPT), and lead to the dis- 
mantlement of thousands of nuclear weap- 
ons. Equally important, this agreement 
should help establish a pattern of stable po- 
litical relationships. It can contribute to an 
environment in which democratic reform, 
economic vitality, and social harmony can 
be pursued without dangerous distraction. 

Arms control and confidence-building ef- 
forts are being seriously pursued elsewhere 
at the regional level—including the arms 
control and regional security (ACRS) work- 
ing group created as part of the Middle East 
peace process, the new regional forum cre- 
ated by the Association of Southeast Asian 
Nations (ASEAN), the historic progress on 
arms control and non-proliferation in Latin 
America, and the agreement in principle be- 
tween India and Pakistan to establish a mul- 
tilateral dialogue on regional security and 
nonproliferation. Similarly, we were encour- 
aged when CSCE ministers decided last De- 
cember in Rome to begin discussions in the 
forum for security cooperation of possible 
arms control contributions for settling the 
conflicts in the former Yugoslavia. 

Manifestly, the arms control negotiating 
tables are now located not only in the con- 
ference rooms of Washington and Moscow 
and the committee rooms here in Geneva, 
but also in Buenos Aires; in New Delhi and 
Islamabad; in Cairo and Tel Aviv; and in 
many other places around the globe. While 
the venues are varied, the objectives are 
closely linked. The CD has been the proving 
ground of new ideas and has set in motion a 
new dynamic and a new spirit of inter- 
national negotiations. 


A CHALLENGING AGENDA 


With this dynamic in mind, let me turn to 
some of the major items of business that will 
occupy you in the days ahead. 


COMPREHENSIVE TEST BAN TREATY 


In the short time I have been in Geneva, I 
have already sensed the great anticipation of 
our forthcoming negotiations of a com- 
prehensive test ban treaty (CTBT). And we 
should be excited. A CTBT is long overdue. 
We are beginning the final steps in a journey 
of too many years. 

Let me be clear at the outset: U.S. policy— 
announced by President Clinton on July 3— 
is one of strong support for concluding a 
CTBT at the earliest possible time. Now, in 
the aftermath of the cold war, a CTBT be- 
comes even more important. A CTBT will be 
an important part of our efforts to prevent 
proliferation of nuclear weapons and will 
place a major restraint on the nuclear-weap- 
on states. 

The United States has been working hard— 
as have many of you—to ensure a smooth 
start to the negotiations. We were pleased to 
be able to cosponsor the United Nations reso- 
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lution supporting the objectives of a CTBT. 
Its acceptance by consensus provides a 
strong base from which to launch your nego- 
tiations. 

The consensus at the U.N. shows there is 
now virtually universal support for a CTBT. 
While the issues are complex, they are not 
beyond our immediate reach; we should be 
able to work out the essential elements of a 
treaty expeditiously. At the earliest pos- 
sible time“ means just that. Obviously, no 
country can unilaterally set the peace, and 
we should avoid arbitrary deadlines. But I 
assure you that, as compared to some past 
deliberation on this issue, the United States 
will be out front pulling, rather than in the 
back dragging our heels. 

A CTBT will be fully successful only with 
the participation and support of the five nu- 
clear-weapon states and with broad inter- 
national adherence. The nuclear-weapon 
states bear a special responsibility to con- 
tribute to these negotiations, and you have 
our commitment that the United States will 
meet its responsibility. For the United 
States, a tangible demonstration of our com- 
mitment to the CTBT is our continuing mor- 
atorium on nuclear testing. In his message 
to you, which I read to you just a few mo- 
ments ago, the President has again urged the 
other nuclear-weapon states to refrain from 
testing. 

STRENGTHENING THE NPT REGIME 

With the end of the cold war, we have 
moved from a bipolar world to a multipolar 
world. The threat of nuclear proliferation re- 
mains, and with it the need to preserve the 
Nuclear Non-proliferation Treaty (NPT) as 
the primary bulwark against the further 
spread of nuclear weapons. The NPT reflects 
a broad consensus against nuclear prolifera- 
tion. The treaty also establishes a frame- 
work for preventing the spread of nuclear 
weapons, and for facilitating and regulating 
cooperation among states in the peaceful 
uses of nuclear energy. And it has proved an 
important instrument for enhancing the so- 
cial and economic development of its mem- 
bers. 

The U.S. welcomes the substantial 
progress made at the second meeting of the 
preparatory committee for the 1995 NPT con- 
ference, including the decision to open its 
proceedings to observers from both non- 
party states and non-governmental organiza- 
tions. The prepcom reaffirmed the impor- 
tance of consensus as its method of decision- 
making, and it agreed on the background 
documentation the parties will need from 
the United Nations, the International Atom- 
ic Energy Agency (IAEA), and other organi- 
zations to support their work. The prepcom 
also unanimously endorsed the candidacy of 
Ambassador Jayantha Dhanapala of Sri 
Lanka for the presidency of the 1995 con- 
ference. The work of the prepcom is all the 
more important because of the end to which 
it is directed. The United States is commit- 
ted to make every effort to achieve the 
NPT's indefinite and unconditional exten- 
sion in 1995. Without a stable and durable 
non-proliferation regime, which includes a 
strong NPT, further arms control methods 
will be jeopardized. 

Indefinite extension of the NPT in 1995 will 
ensure that the many benefits the NPT pro- 
vides to its parties will remain available. By 
indefinite extension, the international com- 
munity will send to would-be proliferators 
the clearest possible signal that their activi- 
ties are not acceptable. 

The threat of nuclear proliferation has di- 
minished in some regions, such as Latin 
America and Africa. We need to ensure that 
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for the future such regional security benefits 
provided by the NPT are not mortgaged by a 
decision to limit its extension. The full 
weight of the NPT membership behind a 
treaty of unlimited duration would be a for- 
midable political force for non-proliferation. 
Moreover, it would provide an essential foun- 
dation for building further on the historic 
measures already taken to limit, reduce, and 
dismantle nuclear weapon systems. 

FISSILE MATERIAL CUT-OFF 

Our objective of reshaping the nuclear con- 
tours of the post-cold war security landscape 
does not end there. The successful implemen- 
tation of the Treaty on Intermediate-Range 
Nuclear Forces (INF), the implementation of 
unilateral initiatives, such as reduction and 
dismantling of tactical nuclear weapons, and 
strategic arms reduction agreements, includ- 
ing Start I and Start II, were significant con- 
tributions to the process of halting the 
spread of nuclear arms. Now we can add not 
just the CTBT negotiations and NPT exten- 
sion, but also negotiations for a global agree- 
ment to prohibit further production of high- 
ly enriched uranium and plutonium for nu- 
clear explosive purposes or outside of inter- 
national safeguards, as President Clinton 
urged in his address to the United Nations 
last September. 

Such an agreement should be formally ne- 
gotiated here in the CD. We were greatly en- 
couraged by the consensus support at the UN 
for such a convention. A non-discriminatory, 
multilateral, and effectively verifiable fissile 
material production ban could bring the 
unsafeguarded nuclear programs of certain 
non-NPT states under some measure of re- 
straint for the first time. It would also halt 
the production of plutonium and highly en- 
riched uranium for nuclear weapons in the 
five declared nuclear-weapon states. 

NEGATIVE SECURITY ASSURANCES 

Negative security assurances are also re- 
lated to the cause of non-proliferation. We 
adhere to a policy that has been reiterated 
by several previous administrations, namely: 

The United States will not use nuclear 
weapons against any non-nuclear-weapon 
state party to the Nuclear Non-Proliferation 
Treaty (NPT) ог any comparable inter- 
nationally binding commitment not to ac- 
quire nuclear explosive devices, except in the 
ease of an attack on the United States, its 
Territories or Armed Forces, or its allies, by 
such a state allied to a nuclear-weapon state 
or associated with a nuclear-weapon state in 
carrying out or sustaining this attack." 

As we have stated repeatedly in this 
forum, the United States is open to discus- 
sions on this issue. 

We cannot disinvent nuclear weapons; but 
we can control them. We can limit their im- 
pact and influence. Deep reductions in nu- 
clear weapons inventories, strengthened and 
extended non-proliferation norms, conclu- 
sion of a CTBT, a global ban on fissile mate- 
rial production, and other measures will 
alter fundamentally the role of nuclear 
weapons in the world of the twenty-first cen- 
tury. All these steps will contribute to the 
important goal we all share—a safer and 
more stable world. 

THE CHALLENGE OF CONVENTIONAL WEAPONS 


The devastating destructive power of nu- 
clear weapons and the dangers posed by 
other weapons of mass destruction demand 
that they remain high on our arms control 
agenda, but they cannot be the only items. 
Another crucial element of the arms control 
equation is conventional arms. 

We are reminded daily that the end of the 
cold war has not by any means removed all 
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conflict and danger from the world. Regional 
arms races and destabilizing accumulations 
of arms well beyond those realistically need- 
ed for defense are all too common. Reversing 
these trends is a global responsibility. We 
can help reduce the sources of tension that 
generate such accumulations. We must con- 
tinue working to discourage the use of arms 
in resolving disputes. 

The Treaty on Conventional Armed Forces 
in Europe (CFE) is a landmark in the reduc- 
tion of conventional weapons. It serves as 
the foundation for a post-cold-war security 
architecture in Europe based on cooperation 
rather than confrontation. We look forward 
to its full implementation in 1995, and note 
with satisfaction that tens of thousands of 
items of equipment have already been de- 
stroyed. 

The immediate challenge to this forum is 
to promote greater transparency about secu- 
rity matters. Transparency in turn fosters 
the greater confidence and trust upon which 
stable political relationships can rest. 

Last year the CD created the ad hoc Com- 
mittee on Transparency in Armaments 
(TIA). As the first new committee estab- 
lished by the CD in a number of years, it 
demonstrated the CD's ability to adapt to 
the challenges of the post-cold-war era. It is 
important as well because it is the only item 
on your agenda that addresses the conven- 
tional arms challenge. I strongly encourage 
you to build on the very useful work begun 
in the TIA ad hoc committee last year. I also 
recommend the ideas put forward last year 
by the United States to promote trans- 
parency regarding conventional arms. 

Some object that we should instead pay 
even more attention to weapons of mass de- 
struction and the missiles used to deliver 
them. Let us discuss those concerns seri- 
ously, but let us not create yet another set- 
ting where we repeat ourselves endlessly to 
the point where other important business is 
neglected. If we slacken in our willingness to 
address the conventional weapons problems 
that first gave rise to the TIA initiative, we 
will not make much progress, and we will 
begin to slide away from our global conven- 
tional arms control objectives. 

Just as in the nuclear area, the work done 
here in Geneva on conventional arms will 
have a significant impact on related efforts 
elsewhere. We share your pride in the suc- 
cessful initiation of the UN Register of Con- 
ventional Arms. The first year's experience 
with the register was good—but not good 
enough. Eighty-two responses represent an- 
swers from less than half the UN’s member- 
ship. We must do better; our goal should be 
universal participation, which your work 
here at the CD can encourage. 

The United States also looks forward to 
the experts’ meeting on these issues in New 
York next month. We will play an active 
part in moving their efforts to a successful 
conclusion. 

Another conventional arms issue on which 
we have taken a first step relates to land 
mines. These weapons continue to wreak 
havoc on civilian populations whether or not 
they are any longer in an active war zone. 
The UN has supported by consensus the U.S.- 
initiated resolution calling for a moratorium 
on the export of anti-personnel land mines. 
We must now take the next step and make 
the global moratorium a reality. In doing so, 
we not only protect the futures of many in- 
nocent civilians, but we also draw attention 
to a range of problems long thought too dif- 
ficult for arms control to solve. 

This process will also be fortified by this 
year’s experts’ deliberations leading to a re- 
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view conference on the convention on weap- 
ons that may be deemed to be excessively in- 
jurious or have indiscriminate effects. Al- 
though not presently a party to this conven- 
tion, the United States will closely follow 
the progress of the conference as an ob- 
server, and the President intends to submit 
the convention to the United States Senate 
this year for advice and consent to ratifica- 
tion. 

These positive developments can mutually 
reinforce one another, forming a tide that 
can break down resistance to progress on the 
conventional arms control agenda. The CD 
should help swell that tide. 

AN EXTENSIVE AGENDA REMAINS 

In my closing minutes, Mr. President, let 
me briefly touch on the other developments 
and other issues that are part of U.S. arms 
control, disarmament, and non-proliferation 
efforts. 

Despite the fact that the chemical weapons 
convention has now passed beyond the CD's 
purview, I know that many of you remain 
keenly interested in its fate. In Washington 
this past November, President Clinton sub- 
mitted the CWC to the United States Senate 
for advice and consent, and will push for 
ratification early this year. The United 
States urges every other signatory to do the 
same, so that the convention will enter into 
force for the critical parties at the earliest 
possible date. 

The United States has also been pleased by 
the progress made by the preparatory com- 
mission in The Hague on elaborating the 
complex procedures that will guarantee the 
convention’s smooth and effective function- 
ing. 

The biological and toxin weapons conven- 
tion (BWC) has been strengthened since its 
entry into force by the increased member- 
ship and by the confidence-building meas- 
ures developed by successive review con- 
ferences. We believe the world can go fur- 
ther. President Clinton has announced that 
the United States will promote new meas- 
ures to increase transparency of activities 
and facilities that could have biological and 
toxin weapons applications. The United 
States also supports the work of the ad hoc 
group of government experts convened to 
identify and examine potential BWC verifica- 
tion measures from a scientific and technical 
standpoint. We support an early conference 
to consider the report and to discuss the next 
steps to strengthen the international norm 
against a scourge that could well become the 
next weapon of mass destruction of choice. 

The Clinton administration’s non-pro- 
liferation policy also attempts to find solu- 
tions where non-proliferation norms have 
not taken hold. The United States has taken 
a strong stand against any North Korean nu- 
clear weapon ambitions. In coordination 
with many other countries, we have made it 
clear to North Korea that, to resolve the nu- 
clear issue, it will have to provide the inter- 
national community with assurance that it 
does not possess nuclear weapons and it will 
not build them in the future. This means 
that North Korea must remain a full party 
to the NPT, fully cooperate with the Inter- 
national Atomic Energy Agency (IABA), in- 
cluding accepting regular and special inspec- 
tions, and fully implementing the 
denuclearization agreement reached by 
North and South Korea. Our position re- 
mains unchanged: North Korea will have to 
meet these obligations aimed at ensuring a 
nuclear weapon-free Korean peninsula and a 
strong international non-proliferation re- 


gime. 
Proliferation threats are acute in South 
Asia and the Middle East. The United States 
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is encouraging India and Pakistan to join in 
a multilateral effort to examine regional se- 
curity and arms control issues. We continue 
to support the activities of the Middle East 
arms control and regional security working 


group. 

The diffusion of missile technology makes 
the world a more dangerous place for all of 
us. The United States wants to strengthen 
the missile technology control regime to en- 
sure that it continues to be an effective vehi- 
cle to combat missile proliferation. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr. President, the Conference on Disar- 
mament is strengthened by its success with 
the chemical weapons convention negotia- 
tions. It is energized by the prospect of the 
negotiations on a comprehensive test ban 
treaty. It is challenged by the demands of 
enhancing transparency in armaments. It is 
bolstered by important arms control devel- 
opments beyond these halls. 

Our responsibility now is to make the most 
of the opportunity before us. The task is im- 
mediate; but our results will be long-lasting. 
The challenges are enormous; but they are 
matched by the promise of profound results. 
The path will be difficult; but it will be 
worth every effort when we arrive at our des- 
tination. Let us get down to work. 

Thank уоц.е 


—.— 


COSPONSORSHIP OF S. 1150—GOALS 
2000 EDUCATE AMERICA АСТ 


ө Мг. RIEGLE. Мг. President, I rise 
today to speak to the important issue 
of education and how our education 
system in the United States can be en- 
hanced by the passage of S. 1150—Goals 
2000: Educate America Act. Two recent 
studies highlight just how important 
education is to our country and to its 
citizens. Last fall Education Secretary 
Richard Riley released a study indicat- 
ing that only 59 percent of our fourth 
graders could meet basic reading stand- 
ards for their age, and that 75 percent 
of our high school seniors could meet 
their basic standards. These figures are 
even more alarming in light of the fact 
that many of the kids in dire need of 
improvement have already dropped out 
of school by grade 12. 

While analysis of our education sys- 
tem usually centers on school children 
18 and younger, a second study con- 
firms that substandard education does 
indeed have an ongoing negative im- 
pact on our citizens and on the country 
as a whole. This survey, which has been 
described as the most comprehensive 
study of adult literacy in the United 
States in over two decades, provides 
evidence of how education, employ- 
ment, citizenship and the well being of 
our Nation are intertwined. 

According to this study, roughly half 
or 47 percent of adult Americans fell 
into the lowest two of five literacy lev- 
els. These adults can perform only the 
most simple reading and writing tasks; 
one-fifth of those surveyed ranked in 
the lowest literacy level. For these 
adults—an estimated 40 million Ameri- 
cans nationwide—it is impossible to de- 
termine the total cost of a purchase, to 
locate an intersection on a map, or 
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enter information on a simple form. 
Tragically these Americans fell 
through the cracks of our education 
system, and continue to fall through 
the cracks of our society—experiencing 
high unemployment, high poverty 
rates, and little hope of self-improve- 
ment. 

We have an opportunity to do some- 
thing about these troubling numbers 
and to ensure that today’s young peo- 
ple will receive the basic skills they 
need. In 1989, a bipartisan group of 
State and national leaders gathered to 
form what we now refer to as Goals 
2000. Over the past few years, the spirit 
in which these goals were drawn up has 
been enhanced by the bipartisanship 
and broad support these goals have re- 
ceived. 

The Senate Committee on Labor and 
Human Resources has strengthened 
these goals, making very clear that pa- 
rental involvement and State and local 
control are critical elements in the 
education of our children. And while 
Washington cannot offer any magic so- 
lutions or silver bullet answers to our 
troubled education system, we can do 
what we must do—offer leadership and 
provide assistance. 

This legislation has received broad 
national support that includes parent 
groups, business organizations, labor 
unions, school administrators, boards 
of education, and Governors. S. 1150 
codifies the national education stand- 
ards that were formed by that 1989 
meeting between the Governors and 
the President. By enacting these stand- 
ards we make clear that education is a 
top priority for our country, and I be- 
lieve we enhance our chances of reach- 
ing these goals as we enter the 218% 
century. 

It is important to highlight the 
words that are included in the purpose 
of this legislation: ‘‘Creating a vision 
of excellence and equity that will guide 
all Federal education and related pro- 
grams.” It is time that we stepped up 
to that responsibility and assisted our 
communities, school systems, and fam- 
ilies in creating that vision. Some will 
argue that this is Government inter- 
ference or another Federal mandate, 
but the reality is that this bill does not 
contain mandates and in fact gives the 
Secretary of Education the power to 
grant important waivers if Federal reg- 
ulations are impeding critical reform 
efforts at the State and local level. In- 
stead of mandates, this bill provides in- 
centives and financial help to States 
that are striving to reform their edu- 
cation systems. 

This legislation is also important be- 
cause it recognizes the role of edu- 
cation in our work force and how that 
education directly affects our econ- 
omy. Included in this bill are provi- 
sions to help States create their own 
improvement plans, assistance in pro- 
fessional development, and a number of 
provisions that tie our education sys- 
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tem to the economy including the es- 
tablishment of a National Skills 
Standards Board. While continuing the 
theme of the voluntary nature of this 
legislation, we make a statement that 
we are willing to offer the leadership 
and direction that education has been 
lacking. 

I endorse this bill because it is time 
for this Nation to move ahead, it is 
time for the country to look toward 
the year 2000 with a goal of greatness. 
I want to take this opportunity to ex- 
press my gratitude to the senior Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts, Senator Ер- 
WARD KENNEDY and the other Members 
of the Senate Committee on Labor and 
Human Resources—both Democrats 
and Republicans—who worked very 
hard at crafting a bill that has such 
broad bipartisan and national support.e 


JOINT SESSION OF THE CONGRESS 


Mr. KERRY. Madam President, I ask 
unanimous consent the Senate proceed 
to the immediate consideration of 
House Concurrent Resolution 197, pro- 
viding for a joint session of the Con- 
gress, just received from the House; 
that the concurrent resolution be 
agreed to; and that the motion to re- 
consider be laid upon the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

So the concurrent resolution (H. Con. 
Res, 197) was agreed to. 


ADJOURNMENT OF THE HOUSE OF 
REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr. KERRY. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Senate proceed to the im- 
mediate consideration of House Con- 
current Resolution 198 relating to the 
adjournment of the House of Rep- 
resentatives just received from the 
House, that the concurrent resolution 
be agreed to, and the motion to recon- 
sider be laid upon the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The concurrent resolution (H. Con. 
Res. 198) was agreed to. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. KERRY. Madam President, let 
me just say to colleagues that in a few 
moments we will be requesting by 
unanimous consent that there be a 
vote tomorrow morning, with the Sen- 
ate coming in prior to that for morning 
business, and then there will be a re- 
cess period this evening between now 
and the time we assemble for the joint 
session of Congress for the State of the 
Union Message, and momentarily I will 
propound the appropriate unanimous- 
consent request. I believe Senator 
HELMS will proceed tomorrow morning 
after the first vote, and I believe that 
the vote will be at approximately 10:30, 
by 10:30, and subsequently Senator 
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HELMS will proceed with two amend- 
ments that he has, both of which will 
require votes, and after that the bill 
will be open for further amendment. 

I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. KERRY. Madam President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDERS FOR TOMORROW 


Mr. KERRY. Madam President, on 
behalf of the majority leader, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate 
stand in recess until 8:35 p.m., and that 
upon reconvening at 8:35 p.m. the Sen- 
ate assemble as a body and proceed to 
the House of Representatives for the 
purpose of receiving such communica- 
tion as the President of the United 
States wishes to make during the joint 
session; that at the close of the joint 
session, the Senate then stand in recess 
until 9 a.m. Wednesday, January 26; 
that on Wednesday, following the pray- 
er, the Journal of proceedings be ap- 
proved to date and the time for the two 
leaders be reserved for their use later 
in the day; that there then be a period 
for morning business not to extend be- 
yond 10:30 a.m., with Senators per- 
mitted to speak therein for up to 5 
minutes each, with the time from 9 
a.m. to 9:40 a.m. under the control of 
Senator SIMPSON or his designee, and 
with the time from 9:40 a.m. to 10:20 
a.m. under the control of the majority 
leader or his designee, with Senator 
GORTON recognized for up to 10 minutes 
from 10:20 to 10:30 a.m.; that at 10:30 
a.m., the Senate resume consideration 
of S. 1281, the State Department au- 
thorization, and that upon resuming 
the bill and without intervening action 
or debate the Senate proceed to vote on 
or in relation to the Helms amendment 
No. 1248. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 


RECESS UNTIL 8:35 P.M. 


Mr. KERRY. Madam President, if 
there is no further business to come be- 
fore the Senate at this time, I ask 
unanimous consent we stand in recess 
as previously ordered. 

There being no objection, the Senate, 
at 6:43 p.m., recessed until 8:35 p.m.; 
whereupon, the Senate reassembled 
when called to order by the Presiding 
Officer [Mr. CAMPBELL]. 


JOINT SESSION OF THE TWO 
HOUSES—MESSAGE OF THE 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES (H. DOC. NO. 177) 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Under the previous 
order, the Senate will now proceed to 
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the Hall of the House of Representa- 
tives. 


Thereupon, at 8:35 p.m., the Senate, 
preceded by the Secretary of the Sen- 
ate, Walter J. Stewart, and the Ser- 
geant at Arms, Martha S. Pope, pro- 
ceeded to the Hall of the House of Rep- 
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resentatives to hear the address by the 
President of the United States. 

(The address by the President of the 
United States, this day delivered by 
him to the joint session of the two 
Houses of Congress, appears in the pro- 
ceedings of the House of Representa- 
tives in today’s RECORD.) 
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At the conclusion of the joint session 
of the two Houses, and in accordance 
with the order previously entered, at 
10:23 p.m., the Senate recessed until to- 
morrow, January 26, 1994, at 9 a.m. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The SPEAKER. This being the day 
fixed by Public Law 103-207 of the 103d 
Congress, enacted pursuant to the 20th 
amendment of the Constitution for the 
meeting of the 2d session of the 103d 
Congress, the House will be in order. 

The prayer will be offered by the 
Chaplain. 


PRAYER 
The Chaplain, Rev. James David 
Ford, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O gracious God, You are the creator 
of all that is and Your blessings abound 
with peace and understanding. On this 
special day we call upon You so Your 
favor is with us and Your benediction 
guides us. As we see the needs of the 
Nation, we pray for discernment and 
vision; when we seek to solve any 
abuse or wrong, we pray for wisdom 
and patience; when we seek to rep- 
resent people and establish leadership 
for the common good, we pray for in- 
tegrity and character; and when we 
contest for justice and equity, may we 
receive the strength to do those things 
that honor Your creation and serve 
people everywhere. This is our earnest 
prayer. Amen. 


RESIGNATION AS A MEMBER OF 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following resignation from the U.S. 
House of Representatives: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, DC, January 7, 1994. 
Hon. DAVID WALTERS, 
Governor, State of Oklahoma, Oklahoma City, 
OK. 

DEAR GOVERNOR: In accordance with the 
laws of the State of Oklahoma, I am hereby 
notifying you that I resign from my duties 
as Representative of the Sixth Congressional 
District in the United States House of Rep- 
resentatives effective at 12 midnight, Janu- 
ary 7, 1994. 

Sincerely, 
GLENN ENGLISH, 
Member of Congress. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will utilize 
the electronic system to ascertain the 
presence of a quorum. 

Members will record their presence 
by electronic device. 

The call was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and the following Members re- 
sponded to their names: 


Abercrombie 
Ackerman 
Allard 
Andrews (ME) 
Andrews (NJ) 
Andrews (TX) 
Armey 
Bacchus (FL) 
Baesler 
Baker (CA) 
Ballenger 
Barca 

Barcia 
Barlow 
Barrett (NE) 
Barrett (WI) 


Bilbray 
Bilirakis 
Bishop 
Blackwell 
Bliley 
Blute 
Boehlert 
Boehner 
Bonilla 
Borski 
Boucher 
Brooks 
Browder 
Brown (CA) 
Brown (FL) 
Brown (OH) 
Bryant 
Bunning 
Burton 
Buyer 
Byrne 
Callahan 
Camp 
Canady 
Cantwell 
Cardin 


Chapman 
Clayton 
Clement 
Clinger 
Clyburn 
Coble 
Coleman 
Collins (GA) 
Collins (IL) 
Collins (М1) 
Combest 
Conyers 
Coppersmith 
Costello 


Dooley 
Doolittle 
Dreier 


[Roll No. 1) 


Duncan 

Dunn 
Edwards (TX) 
Emerson 
Engel 
English 
Evans 


Fazio 
Fields (LA) 
Fields (TX) 
Filner 


Foglietta 
Foley 

Ford (MI) 
Fowler 
Franks (CT) 
Franks (NJ) 
Frost 


Gingrich 
Glickman 
Gonzalez 
Goodlatte 
Goodling 
Gordon 
Goss 
Grams 
Green 
Greenwood 
Gunderson 
Gutierrez 
Hall (TX) 
Hamilton 
Hancock 
Hansen 
Harman 
Hayes 
Hefley 
Hefner 
Herger 
Hilliard 
Hoagland 
Hobson 
Hochbrueckner 
Hoekstra 
Hoke 

Horn 
Houghton 
Hoyer 
Huffington 
Hughes 
Hunter 
Hutchinson 


Jacobs 
Johnson (CT) 
Johnson (GA) 
Johnson, Е.В. 
Johnson, Sam 
Johnston 
Kanjorski 
Kasich 
Kennedy 
Kennelly 
Kildee 


Kim 

King 
Kleczka 
Klein 
Klink 
Klug 
Knollenberg 
Kolbe 
Kopetski 
Kreidler 
LaFalce 
Lambert 
Lancaster 


Lewis (FL) 
Lightfoot 


McHugh 
McMillan 
McNulty 
Meehan 
Meek 
Menendez 
Meyers 
Mica 
Michel 
Miller (CA) 
Miller (FL) 
Mineta 
Minge 
Moakley 
Montgomery 
Moorhead 


Penny 
Peterson (FL) 
Peterson (MN) 
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Petri Schroeder Thornton 
Pickett Schumer Thurman 
Pickle Sensenbrenner Torkildsen 
Pombo Serrano Torricelli 
Pomeroy Sharp Towns 
Portman Shaw Traficant 
Poshard Shays Tucker 
Price (NC) Shepherd Unsoeld 
Pryce (OH) Shuster Upton 
Quillen Sisisky Valentine 
Quinn Skaggs Velazquez 
Rahall Skeen Vento 
Ramstad Skelton Visclosky 
Ravenel Slattery Volkmer 
Regula Slaughter Vucanovich 
Reynolds Smith (IA) Walker 
Richardson Smith (MI) Washington 
Roberts Smith (TX) Waters 
Roemer Snowe Watt 
Rogers Solomon Weldon 
Rohrabacher Spence Whitten 
Ros-Lehtinen Stearns Wilson 
Rostenkowski Stenholm Wise 
Roukema Stokes Wolf 
Rowland Strickland Woolsey 
Roybal-Allard Stump Wyden 
Royce Stupak Wynn 
Sabo Swett Yates 
Sangmeister Swift Young (AK) 
Santorum Synar Young (FL) 
Sarpalius Talent Zeliff 
Sawyer Taylor (MS) Zimmer 
Schaefer Tejeda 
Schenk Thomas (WY) 
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The SPEAKER. On this rollcall, 348 
Members having recorded their pres- 
ence by electronic device, a quorum is 
present. 

Under the rule, further proceedings 
under the call were dispensed with. 


PLEDGE OF ALLEGIANCE 


The SPEAKER. Will the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. MONTGOMERY] 
come forward and lead the House in the 
Pledge of Allegiance. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY led the Pledge of 
Allegiance as follows: 

I pledge allegiance to the Flag of the 
United States of America, and to the Repub- 
lic for which it stands, one nation under God, 
indivisible, with liberty and justice for all. 


COMMUNICATION FROM THE 
CLERK OF THE HOUSE 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following communication from the 
Clerk of the House of Representatives. 


OFFICE OF THE CLERK, 
U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, DC, January 25, 1994. 
Hon. THOMAS S. FOLEY, 
The Speaker, U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, DC. 

DEAR MR. SPEAKER: I have the honor to 
transmit herewith the certificate of election 
from the Secretary of State, State of Michi- 
gan, indicating that, according to the offi- 
cial returns of the Special Election held on 
December 7, 1993, the Honorable Vern Ehlers 
was elected to the Office of Representative 


C This symbol represents the time of day during the House proceedings, e.g., 0 1407 is 2:07 p.m. 
Matter set in this typeface indicates words inserted or appended, rather than spoken, by a Member of the House on the floor. 
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in Congress from the Third Congressional 
District, State of Michigan. 
With great respect, Iam 
Sincerely yours, 
DONNALD K. ANDERSON, 
Clerk, House of Representatives. 
STATE OF MICHIGAN CERTIFICATE OF ELECTION 

We, the undersigned, State Canvassers, 
from an examination of the Election Returns 
received by the Secretary of State, deter- 
mine that, at the General Election, held on 
the seventh day of December, nineteen hun- 
dred ninety-three, Vern Ehlers was duly 
elected Representative in Congress 3rd Dis- 
trict for the term ending January 2, nineteen 
hundred ninety-five. 

In Witness Whereof, We have hereto sub- 
scribed our names, at Lansing, this third day 
of January, nineteen hundred ninety-four. 

(Signed) BOARD OF STATE CANVASSERS. 


SWEARING IN OF THE HONORABLE 
VERNON J. EHLERS OF MICHI- 
GAN AS A MEMBER OF THE 
HOUSE 


The SPEAKER. Will the dean of the 
Michigan delegation, together with 
members of the delegation, escort the 
Member-elect from Michigan, Vernon 
J. Ehlers, to the well of the House. 

Mr. VERNON J. EHLERS appeared at 
the bar of the House and took the fol- 
lowing oath of office: 

Do you solemnly swear that you will 
support and defend the Constitution of 
the United States against all enemies, 
foreign and domestic; that you will 
bear true faith and allegiance to the 
same; that you take this obligation 
freely, without any mental reservation 
or purpose of evasion, and that you will 
well and truly discharge the duties of 
the office upon which you are about to 
enter, so help you God. 

The SPEAKER. Congratulations, you 
are a Member of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 


WELCOMING THE HONORABLE 

VERNON J. EHLERS OF MICHI- 
GAN AS A MEMBER OF THE 
HOUSE 


(Mr. DINGELL asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute.) 

The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 
the dean of the Michigan delegation, 
the Honorable JOHN DINGELL. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, let me 
say to my colleagues that I have the 
privilege today and the great personal 
pleasure to introduce to this House its 
newest Member, who will serve with 
distinction and who has compiled al- 
ready a remarkable record of public 
service, 9 years in the Senate of the 
State of Michigan, 2 years in the 
Michigan State House, and he has com- 
piled a remarkable record with special 
concern over matters like environment 
and science. He will be a distinguished 
Member of this body, the Honorable 
VERN EHLERS. 

I would like at this time to yield to 
my good friend, the gentleman from 
Michigan, Mr. UPTON. 
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Мг. UPTON. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
our Chairman for yielding. I would like 
to say before the House that this House 
loved two of its previous Members, 
Gerry Ford and Paul Henry. As Jim 
Ford, the Chaplain of the House, said 
earlier today, he asked us to pray for 
character and justice. Character and 
justice certainly reflect the words and 
the deeds of both Gerry Ford and Paul 
Henry, and I know that VERN EHLERS 
will fill those shoes, admirably so. 


INTRODUCTORY SPEECH OF THE 
HONORABLE VERNON J. EHLERS 


(Mr. EHLERS asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. EHLERS. I wanted to thank the 
senior members of the Michigan dele- 
gation and the entire Michigan delega- 
tion for being present. I appreciate 
your support and the kind words that 
you have offered on my behalf. I hope I 
live up to those. 

І am very honored to be here, as Iam 
sure you understand. I am also very 
humbled to be here, because I think 
this is a great responsibility that has 
been placed upon me by the voters of 
my district. 
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I will do my best to discharge that 
according to the precepts found in the 
page of the Bible I laid my hand on 
during the swearing in, Micah 6, verse 
8. I have used that passage for every 
swearing in, and I pray that I will be 
able to walk humbly before the Lord 
and do justice and have mercy. 

I also want to comment that this is а 
very sad time for me surprisingly, but 
it is a very sad time because of my 
close friendship for Paul Henry, a won- 
derful person, a great man. And I hope 
that I can add somewhat to his legacy. 
I certainly thank him for being an ex- 
ample for me and for all of us. I will 
try to live up to his standards and pre- 
cepts. 

This is also a time for thanks and 
thanksgiving, thanks to my wife, Jo, 
and my daughter, Marla, who are 
present here today, and a number of 
friends in the Gallery who have helped 
in a number of ways on the campaign, 
and also to the many others who 
worked and were not able to be here 
today. I certainly appreciate their 
presence, and J want to acknowledge 
that they are the ones who are respon- 
sible for me being here. 

My pattern was not an unusual one. I 
was outspent by tremendous amounts 
by my opponents, but I had the support 
of the people and the volunteers. And 
that is why I am here, and that is why 
many of my colleagues are here. 

I feel very fortunate to join the 
Michigan delegation, an outstanding 
group of individuals, most of whom I 
have known before. I look forward to 
working with them for the betterment 
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of the great State of Michigan as well 
as for the benefit of the entire Nation. 

Finally, just as a personal note, I 
also like challenges. People could not 
understand why I would leave the Sen- 
ate, where I was President pro tem- 
pore, and join the House of Representa- 
tives. To me, now that I am here, it is 
an easy choice. It is a great body, a 
strong sense of history, and I like the 
challenge that is presented coming 
here. 

I understand, I have been told that I 
am the first physicist to ever occupy a 
seat in the U.S. House of Representa- 
tives. I hope there will be many more 
in the future, of course, but I will find 
that a challenge, to try to work on the 
science policy of this Nation and to im- 
prove it, to better it and use it for the 
furtherance of this Nation and the cre- 
ation of a better technological society 
and more jobs for its citizens. 

I regard this as a positive oppor- 
tunity, and I am very optimistic about 
the future of this Nation in many ways. 

Finally, Mr. Speaker, I want to 
thank my colleagues once again for al- 
lowing me the time to make these few 
comments and to conclude by saying, I 
welcome the challenge and I look for- 
ward to the opportunity. 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF RETIREMENT 


(Mr. FORD of Michigan asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend his remarks.) 

Mr. FORD of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, 
I am honored and privileged to be 
where I am at this point in the Na- 
tion’s history. We have an exciting and 
challenging President whose agenda is 
dear to my heart—improving the qual- 
ity of life and the personal security of 
all Americans. 

As chairman of the Education and 
Labor Committee, I will devote myself 
tirelessly to his goals. I want to spend 
the next year here as a full-time chair- 
man and an agent of change for Presi- 
dent Clinton without the demands and 
distractions of an election campaign. 
After 40 years of public service, this 
year—my 30th in Congress—will be my 
last. 

My polls tell me that my district is a 
stronger Democratic district than it 
was 2 years ago and that my chances of 
reelection are excellent. But time has 
snuck up on me. As I approach my 67th 
birthday, it is time for me to focus on 
my remaining years. I want to spend 
more time doing the things I enjoy and 
concentrating on my family whose sac- 
rifices because of my career have been 
immense and often painful. 

I began my congressional career with 
the Presidency of Lyndon Johnson and 
am proud to have been here during the 
enactment of many ambitious Great 
Society Programs. I leave in the Presi- 
dency of Bill Clinton whose proposals 
renew the Johnson Legacy. Truly, I 
have seen the pendulum swing. 


To my colleagues, thank you for your 
friendship, your support, and the op- 
portunity to realize the goal of my 
freshman year—the chairmanship of 
the committee I love. 


INTENTION TO RETIRE 


(Mr. HUGHES asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
today to inform my colleagues that 
yesterday, I announced that I have de- 
cided not to seek reelection, and that I 
intend to leave Congress at the end of 
this term. 

It was not an easy decision for me, 
because I love serving the people of 
south Jersey in this great institution. 
But, I will have completed 30 years of 
public service at the end of this ses- 
sion—10 years in the prosecutor’s office 
in Cape May County, and 20 years in 
the Congress. 

What is particularly gratifying is 
that I have been granted the singular 
honor of serving the people of the Sec- 
ond Congressional District of New Jer- 
sey in the House longer than any per- 
son in the history of the district. That 
says a lot about the special relation- 
ship between us. 

Before I entered politics, I served 
with many outstanding men and 
women over the years on a hospital 
board, drug abuse council, service 
clubs, church groups, and other organi- 
zations, but I have never served with a 
finer group of people than we have in 
the Congress of the United States. 

The overwhelming majority of Mem- 
bers are decent, honest, God-fearing 
citizens who work hard to make their 
districts and their country a better 
place to live. It is sad that this institu- 
tion is too often judged by the few who 
have another agenda. 

My 19 years in the Congress have 
been more productive and satisfying 
than I ever could have imagined. I have 
enjoyed working with my colleagues in 
the House. I have been blessed with 
ranking Republicans on my sub- 
committees, beginning with Hal Saw- 
yer and ending with CARLOS MOORHEAD, 
who have enabled me to accomplish a 
great deal as a national legislator, par- 
ticularly in the areas of law enforce- 
ment and intellectual property rights. 

I am so gratified by the fact that my 
law to ban the dumping of sewage 
sludge and chemical wastes in the 
ocean is considered by many as an en- 
vironmental milestone. 

I am equally proud of my record of 
accomplishments back home. Indeed, 
you can't travel anywhere in my 
sprawling second district without find- 
ing my imprint on a project to create 
jobs, protect the environment, fix up 
the infrastructure, or improve the 
quality of life which we cherish so 
dearly in southern New Jersey. 
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I will leave Congress with my head 
high, knowing that I have done my 
very best, and that I have made a dif- 
ference. Although I am sad to leave 
elective public office, I am very excited 
at the prospect of taking on some new 
challenges. My wonderful wife Nancy 
and I are blessed with good health. We 
have four beautiful children and five 
grandchildren who I want to spend 
more time with. 

Indeed, I am looking forward to 
teaching my grandchildren how to fish, 
and how to bait their own hook so I can 
fish too. 

I will miss this institution and take 
a lot of wonderful memories with me at 
the end of this year. I think the late 
Donald Adams put it best when he said: 
“To give real service, you must add 
something which cannot be bought or 
measured with money, and that is sin- 
cerity and integrity.” 

I hope that will be my lasting legacy. 
Thank you and God bless you all. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT OF RESIGNATION 
OF RON DE LUGO, MEMBER OF 
CONGRESS 


(Mr. DE LUGO asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. DE LUGO. Mr. Speaker, last 
Thursday, I told the people of the Vir- 
gin Islands that I would not be seeking 
any elective office in the coming elec- 
tion. I want to say goodbye to this 
House today, where I had the honor to 
serve as the first Delegate from the 
Virgin Islands ever in the history of 
our Republic. 

I came to this Capitol some 24 years 
ago. I was elected, as I am elected 
today, but I did not have a seat in the 
House. The Virgin Islands, the people 
of the Virgin Islands, did not have any 
representation in the House. 

I was a Washington Representative, 
and I served two terms in that position 
and was able, with the help of many of 
you who are here today, and particu- 
larly you, Mr. Speaker, and many of 
our friends who have gone, to get a 
seat for the people of the Virgin Is- 
lands. 

I have served some 20 years here. I 
have made wonderful friends on both 
sides of the aisle. I am a Democrat. I 
love the Democratic Party, but the 
truth is, as I have told the Members, 
some of my best friends are Repub- 
licans. They have been very helpful to 
me and to the people of the Islands. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to thank you not 
only the Members but also the staff 
here in the House that helps us so 
much, and so many have shown me 
kindnesses. 

I leave this House after almost 40 
years in elective office. I look forward 
to going home. I am sure when the 
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Members think about it, and I am from 
the Virgin Islands, they will realize 
that it makes a lot of sense for me to 
want to go home. I thank the Members 
very much, and I thank you, Mr. 
Speaker. 


COMMITTEE TO NOTIFY THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. GEPHARDT. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a privileged resolution (H. Res. 325) and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

H. RES. 325 

Resolved, That a committee of two Mem- 
bers be appointed by the Speaker on the part 
of the House of Representatives to join with 
a committee on the part of the Senate to no- 
tify the President of the United States that 
a quorum of each House has assembled and 
Congress is ready to receive any communica- 
tion that he may be pleased to make. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


APPOINTMENT AS MEMBERS OF 
COMMITTEE TO NOTIFY THE 
PRESIDENT, PURSUANT TO 
HOUSE RESOLUTION 325 


The SPEAKER. The Chair appoints 
as members of the committee on the 
part of the House to join a committee 
on the part of the Senate to notify the 
President of the United States that a 
quorum of each House has been assem- 
bled and that Congress is ready to re- 
ceive any communication that he may 
be pleased to make, the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. GEPHARDT] and the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MICHEL]. 


NOTIFICATION TO THE SENATE 


Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
privileged resolution (H. Res. 326) and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

H. RES. 326 

Resolved, That the Clerk of the House in- 
form the Senate that a quorum of the House 
is present and that the House is ready to pro- 
ceed with business. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


DAILY HOUR OF MEETING 


Mr. MOAKLEY. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a privileged resolution (H. Res. 327) and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

H. REs. 327 

Resolved, That until otherwise ordered, the 
hour of meeting of the House shall be noon 
on Mondays and Tuesdays; 2 p.m. on Wednes- 
days; 11 a.m. on all other days of the week up 
to and including May 15, 1994; and that from 
May 16, 1994, until the end of the second ses- 
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sion, the hour of daily meeting of the House 
shall be noon on Mondays and Tuesdays and 
10 a.m. on all other days of the week. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


TRIBUTE TO THE LATE HONOR- 
ABLE THOMAS P. “TIP” O'NEILL, 
JR. 


Mr. MOAKLEY. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a privileged resolution (H. Res. 328) and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

H. RES. 328 

Resolved, That the House has learned with 
profound sorrow of the death of the Honor- 
able Thomas P. “Тір” O'Neill, Jr., former 
Member of the House for 17 terms and Speak- 
er of the House of Representatives for the 
Ninety-fifth, Ninety-sixth, Ninety-seventh, 
Ninety-eigħth and Ninety-ninth Congresses. 

Resolved, That in the death of the Honor- 
able Thomas P. “Тір” O'Neill, Jr., the Unit- 
ed States and the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts have lost a valued and eminent pub- 
lic servant and citizen. 

Resolved, That the Clerk communicate 
these resolutions to the Senate and transmit 
a copy thereof to the family of the deceased. 

Resolved, That when the House adjourns 
today, it adjourn as a further mark of re- 
spect to the memory of the deceased. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. MOAKLEY] is recog- 
nized for 1 hour. 

Mr. MOAKLEY. Mr. Speaker, a little 
over 1 week ago, I stood in the State 
house in Boston and watched tens of 
thousands of citizens brave the subzero 
weather to pay tribute to “Tip” 
O'Neill. 

The people who waited in line were 
mostly ordinary people who remember 
Tip as their Congressman, their men- 
tor, or as their friend. 

They were old and they were young. 
They were from Boston and Cambridge, 
and some came from as far away as 
California. Even the powerful people 
waited in line the politicians from all 
over the country. The presidents of 
universities, the CEO’s of big compa- 
nies, and foreign dignitaries from all 
over the world. 

None of us wanted to say goodbye. 
None of us wanted to believe that this 
great big Irishman would ever be any- 
thing but full of life and full of fun. 

Many of you in this Chamber know 
that Tip and I were close friends. My 
wife Evelyn and I often socialized with 
“Тір” and Millie and always had a 
great time. He was the best—there is 
no doubt about that. And I will cer- 
tainly miss him. 

In the days that have followed 
“Tip’s’’ passing I have been especially 
pleased by the many young people— 
college students, and even high school 
students, who have approached me on 
the street, or called or written my of- 
fice to say how much they admired the 
Speaker; or how impressed they were 
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with his dedicated career; or how the 
Speaker’s example has inspired them 
to pursue a career in public service. 

And I hope with all my heart that in 
the years to come we will see a lot of 
“Тір” O'Neills coming to the Congress 
or serving in State legislatures. They 
may not be as witty, they may not be 
as lovable, and they may not be larger 
than life—but I hope and trust they 
will be every bit as caring, compas- 
sionate, and decent as the Speaker who 
did so much for so many people. 

He was a champion, a real champion, 
for the seniors. He fought hard for the 
young people, and always believed that 
government had a responsibility to the 
poor and those without a voice. But 
one of his greatest legacies will be that 
he made people feel proud of govern- 
ment, and he made people realize gov- 
ernment's potential. He loved this in- 
stitution and he loved this country so 
very much, 

Another one of his legacies—and one 
of the things that will ensure that 
“Тір” will live forever—are the stories 
he used to tell and the stories we used 
to tell about him. 

We could not talk about “Тір” 
O'Neill without talking about the 
Henry Ford story. “Тір” told this story 
for 25 years. In fact, he told it so many 
times he once sat down with Danny 
Thomas and said, “Сее, Danny, I have 
been telling this story for years and 
years, and I just need some new mate- 
rial.” 

He said, Lou don't need new mate- 
rial, Mr. Speaker, you need a new audi- 
ence.” He said, The joke is great. 
Keep telling it.“ 

Many of the Members in the Chamber 
probably heard it. It goes something 
like this. Henry Ford was visiting Ire- 
land, the birthplace of his mother. The 
Selectmen of the country came in to 
see him. They honored him, they wel- 
comed him, and they told him they 
were building a hospital, and if he 
would be so kind to donate a sum of 
money in his mother’s name, they 
would very much appreciate it. 
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“Well,” he said, “ОК,” and he wrote 
a check for $5,000. The next morning in 
the local paper big streamlining head- 
lines say “Непгу Ford Donates $50,000 
to Hospital.“ 

Henry says, “І only gave $5,000. How 
am I going to handle this? Well, the 
county officials came back in and said, 
“Мг. Ford, we’re very very sorry for 
that misprint, but don’t worry about 
it, we'll put a retraction in tomorrow 
morning.” 

So Henry says, Never mind the re- 
traction. How much do you need to fin- 
ish the hospital?” He said, “Мг. Ford, 
about $75,000.” He says, “ГІП write a 
check for $75,000 on one condition, that 
you allow me to put a motto over the 
gates going into the hospital.” The fel- 
low says fine. We wrote the check for 


$75,000. And the fellow says, “What 
would you like to have us put over the 
hospital?“ He says, Put this: І came 
amongst you and you took me in.” And 
that is the Henry Ford story that 
Speaker O’Neill used to tell. 

But there are other stories that have 
been in books, and the one that Tip 
told me when we were golfing one time 
is about the 50th class reunion, the 
high school class reunion he went to. 
And in his class there was a fellow, a 
little fellow named Red O'Brien. So, 
there are about 25 people left in the re- 
union and Red finally spots the Speak- 
er and he says, Tip O'Neill, I haven't 
seen you in 40 years.” He says, What 
are you doing now?” And Tip was the 
Speaker at the time. But he just took 
it good-naturedly, patted Red on the 
head and said, “Oh, still working, 
Red.” And that was the end of that. 

But one time the Speaker came into 
Logan Airport and he was met by his 
office staffer, Jim Rowen, and Jim had 
two 6-footers beside him, and Tip says, 
“What’s this?“ And he says, Mr. 
Speaker, there’s been a threat on your 
life. These two people are State police 
officers and they've been assigned to 
take you home.” He said. Well, I can’t 
go home. Millie’s not home. There’s 
nothing to eat.” Then he said, Let's 
go to Joe Tecce’s.’’ Well, Joe Tecce's is 
an Italian restaurant in Boston that is 
frequented by a lot of people in politi- 
cal life, and Joe is a character in the 
good sense of the word. So the Speaker 
walks into Tecce’s with these two fel- 
lows by his side, and Joe, making sure 
everybody knew the Speaker was in the 
restaurant says, “Мг. Speaker, my 
friend, Tip, how are you?“ Tip says, 
“Fine, Joe. How are you doing?’’ He 
said, Good.“ And the Speaker said, 
“These two fellows are police officers.” 
He says, ‘‘Police officers? What are you 
bringing the police to my place for?” 
And he said, “Well, you don’t under- 
stand, Joe. There’s been a threat on my 
life, and these people are here to pro- 
tect те." He says, There's been а 
threat on your life?“ He says, Angie, 
get the boys. I’m not going to have the 
Speaker killed in my place and blow 
my liquor license.” 

Well, anyway, that is just part of the 
charm of Tip O’Neill. And as I say, sto- 
ries will go on for years and years and 
years and years. He is like oceanfront 
property. They just do not make them 
anymore. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman 
from Washington, Speaker FOLEY. 

Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman for taking this resolution to 
the floor of the House. Tip’s death oc- 
curred at a time when the Congress 
was not in session, and this is the first 
opportunity that we have had, as a 
body, to recognize not only his passing, 
but his service. And, there will be op- 
portunities in the coming days to have 
a memorial service for Tip O’Neill. 

I think of Tip always, as the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. 


MOAKLEY] said, as a person of enor- 
mous humor and compassion and good 
will. I do not think any Member that I 
have served with in the last 30 years 
had as much real affection from other 
Members as did Tip O’Neill. He was not 
only their friend, but their counselor; 
and Member after Member sought his 
advice and counsel in time of difficulty 
and trouble. 

But his image was always one of 
enormous warmth and good feeling. I 
used to ride with Tip around the State 
as people would wave, and shout, Hi. 
Mr. Speaker.” “Hi, Тір.” 

He told the story that, when he was 
having just a little bit of an argument 
with President Reagan, he went into a 
factory and one of the women at the 
machines in the factory said, “Tip 
O'Neill, God love you, Tip, God bless 
you, and by the way, be a little easier 
on President Reagan.” 

He was a Member who always 
thought about his own district and his 
State; he never forgot from whence he 
came. He was the man from Berry’s 
Corner. He was the man from Boston. 
He was the man from Massachusetts. 

His concern with the young, with the 
elderly, with those who are less favored 
in our society, marked his public serv- 
ice from his first days in the great and 
general court of Massachusetts, where 
he was the first Democratic Speaker, 
to his last day in this House. He never 
forgot his roots. He never forgot those 
values and concerns that brought him 
into public life, and marked his public 
service, every day, in this Chamber of 
the House of Representatives. 

Tip was probably the first inter- 
nationally known Speaker. In fact, in 
some sense he was perhaps the first 
Speaker of true national recognition, 
as great as were his many predecessors, 
and we all remember with great respect 
Sam Rayburn and John McCormack, 
and presently of course, Jim Wright 
and Carl Albert. It was not until Tip 
became Speaker that people in the 
country recognized the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives. I do not 
think that I could have taken John 
McCormack down the streets of my 
home city of Spokane with the expec- 
tation of everyone recognizing him; 
and, if I had served with Sam Rayburn, 
I do not think the people of my con- 
stituency would have recognized him 
either. But Tip was known everywhere. 
He was a national and international 
figure who was recognized around the 
world. 

His service to his people, to his dis- 
trict, to his State, and to the Nation 
will be remembered for many many 
decades. In fact, I think he has found 
his place in the permanent history of 
this House of Representatives. 

He was devoted to his family and to 
the community. He was devoted to his 
school of Boston College. He was de- 
voted to the country from which his 
ancestors came. 
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He was the first Speaker, American 
Speaker, to visit Ireland. And all dur- 
ing the time and troubles of the last 20 
years he was a constant voice for peace 
and reconciliation in Ireland. He was 
an outspoken opponent of those whose 
bullets and bombs threatened the lives 
of Irish men and women from either 
great tradition in Ireland, and he al- 
ways spoke in support of peace and rec- 
onciliation. It is a sad thing to think 
that Tip perhaps missed what I hope 
the coming months will bring, a final 
peace in the land of his and my ances- 
tors. Let us pray that it is granted. 

For me, Tip O'Neill will always be 
Mr. Speaker. So, today we say, “Ғаге- 
well, Mr. Speaker. You will never be 
forgotten.” 

Mr. MOAKLEY. I thank the Speaker. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield to a dear friend 
of our late Speaker, the minority lead- 
er of the House, Mr. MICHEL. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding, particu- 
larly following the current Speaker, to 
say a few things with respect to our 
dear friend, Tip O'Neill. The Speaker 
just made mention of probably our first 
nationally known and recognized 
Speaker. And I think there were cer- 
tain personal characteristics or phys- 
ical features of the Speaker that made 
that quite prominent, that big shock of 
hair, and let us face it, he was not the 
thinnest man in the House, and that 
bulbous nose. But I tell my colleagues 
that we all, from this Member’s point 
of view, got to love the Speaker in a 
very special way. 

I want to compliment the distin- 
guished chairman for the tenor of his 
remarks in eulogy to the Speaker at 
the funeral. 
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I thought they were so appropriate 
and right on target. Since the gen- 
tleman was the only Member who 
spoke at this eulogy, he did speak for 
all of us on both sides of the aisle. 

I have since written several pieces, 
one for Roll Call, entitled “Ап Amer- 
ican Original.” Then we did a piece for 
the Washington Times, Tip O'Neill: 
The Last Proud Liberal.” 

For me that last is something spe- 
cial: I came to the House when Speaker 
Rayburn was the Speaker. I can recall 
those days when I was in awe as a jun- 
ior Member of this man who presided 
over the House and who did it with 
such evenhandedness, who gained the 
respect of all of us who served with him 
those days and subsequently the 
Speakers with whom I have served. 

Yes, it was a very special period with 
Tip O'Neill because, quite frankly, we 
both came into the position of leader- 
ship of our party at the time that he 
was the Speaker. 

We have all heard the stories of the 
Speaker’s arguments, maybe a little 
bit stronger from time to time, with 
the then-President, President Ronald 
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Reagan, with whom I was serving and 
whom I served as his point man. 

We would go around and round on the 
issues on the floor of this House during 
business hours, and I think everybody, 
maybe not all of the general public out 
there, but Members of this House, un- 
derstood that that is the way this 
House is to operate. 

Yes, there were bitterly partisan ar- 
guments back and forth—and there is 
nothing wrong with that because this 
is the House that ought to be deliberat- 
ing and the sharpness of the arguments 
ought to be all that more clearly de- 
fined when we have those spirited argu- 
ments. 

But I guess the one thing I always en- 
joyed so much and respected the 
Speaker for was that as soon as we had 
the motion to adjourn, we did not need 
but a few minutes afterward and then 
all things were forgotten and we could 
be friends again. 

[From the Washington Times, Jan. 7, 1994) 

ТІР O'NEILL: THE LAST PROUD LIBERAL 
(By Representative Robert H. Michel) 


On May 7, 1981, Speaker of the House, 
Thomas P. “Тір” O'Neill, Jr., came to the 
floor of the House to close debate on what 
was known as the Graham-Latta“ budget 
substitute. In effect, the House would be vot- 
ing on reversing the course of decades of lib- 
eral economic policies. 

Tip stood before the House, hushed as it al- 
ways is on those rare occasions when a 
Speaker comes to the floor to debate. Most 
of what Tip said was predictable, a defense of 
liberal economic policies of the past. But he 
surprised me—and a lot of other members— 
when he said: 

“Sure, in the 19708 my party made mis- 
takes. We over-regulated. There was too 
much red tape and probably too much legis- 
lation. And we paid for it at the ballot box 
last year. . 2” 

It isn’t every day when a party leader 
makes such admissions, particularly when he 
is a fiercely partisan leader like Tip. And 
then, in words that reflected the sadness he 
felt at seeing New Deal and the Great Soci- 
ety economic assumptions fighting for their 
political life, he said: 

“Sure we (і.е., Democrats) admit there 
were inequities and we had failures along the 
line and we paid for them 

Despite his plea to the Democrats, who 
were in the majority, the Latta substitute 
won overwhelmingly, 253-176. It was the end 
of an era. Tip would go on to fight—and 
win—another day. His party rebounded dra- 
matically in the House elections of 1982, giv- 
ing him the kind of political muscle he need- 
ed to make counter-strikes against the 
Reagan White House. 

But something had happened on that 
spring day in 1981, and Tip, with those great 
political instincts that made him so success- 
ful, knew what it was: Democrats would con- 
tinue to win political victories, but liberal- 
ism—full-blooded, bottled-in-bond, take-no- 
prisoner, New Deal/ Fair Deal/ New Frontier/ 
Great Society liberalism—was politically 
dead. 

Tip was the last of the proud liberals. No 
equivocations (i.e., calling himself a “рго- 
gressive” as some liberals were doing) for 
Tip: he as a Massachusetts liberal without 
apologies and without regrets. This authen- 
ticity and lack of pretense, this refusal to 
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truckle to the ideological fashions of the 
day, were the qualities that later in his ca- 
reer made him a national celebrity, and, 
after his retirement, a well-loved (and, as he 
enjoyed telling me, with great gusto, well 
paid) figure on the lecture circuit and on tel- 
evision. In an age of blow-dried television 
personalities and high-priced political con- 
sultants, Tip was himself, the real thing, not 
decaffeinated or (to use a word never associ- 
ated with Tip) lite“. 

It is by now a twice-told tale that Tip and 
I were golfing buddies and liked each other 
personally. Such heretical behavior was, and, 
I guess, remains, a scandal to the politically 
orthodox in both parties, but Tip and I en- 
joyed each other’s company too much to be 
greatly concerned. We strongly disagreed on 
almost every major issue, from the invasion 
of Grenada to the Reagan tax cut, from 
Central American policy to the leadership 
qualities of President Ronald Reagan. But I 
could go to the Speaker's office at any time, 
sit with him, and just schmooze a bit, as 
they say. We could talk to each other—and 
we listened to each other. That may not 
seem like much, but, given the thousand- 
and-one difficulties of legislating, it із some- 
thing to value dearly. 

He was, all in all, quite a character, m t 
just the big bear, scarred by years of be t- 
tles”, as one reporter put it, but the last rep- 
resentative of a great philosophy of govern- 
ment. To say that liberalism was great is not 
to say it was, in my admittedly biased view, 
good, but only that at its height of prestige 
and power, it changed the nature of our gov- 
ernment and our country. Tip was proud of 
having been part of that, but toward the end 
of his career, all that could be heard of the 
liberalism he loved so much was its melan- 
choly, long, withdrawing roar”. 

{From Roll Call, Jan. 10, 1994) 
ТІР O'NEILL: AN AMERICAN ORIGINAL 
(By Representative Robert H. Michel) 

On the morning when the death of Tip 
O'Neill was announced, I was asked by Good 
Morning America“ to come on the show and 
say a few words about my old friend. Given 
the circumstances, I did the best I could, and 
talked about my affection for him as a man 
and about our friendship. When I returned to 
the office, one of my staff, knowing how sad 
I felt about this great loss, said to me: 

“Don't worry Bob. Tip and Sil Conte are 
looking down on us and playing a game of pi- 
nochle or gin rummy right now.“ 

That cheered me up, because it was a re- 
minder of the good old days when Sil and Tip 
and I would be together on a Congressional 
delegation trip overseas and, during the 
flight, gleefully battle each other in card 
games, enjoying ourselves immensely. There 
we were, two Republicans and a Democrat, a 
mid-west conservative of the Ev Dirksen per- 
suasion, a Eastern Republican moderate, and 
a bred-in-the-bone, unabashed Massachusetts 
liberal of New Deal-Fair Deal orthodoxy. We 
had as many differing opinions on politics as 
you could imagine—but we were good friends 
and respected each other and had great times 
together. 

In the House, after Tip and I had spent the 
day fighting hard in a partisan fashion, we 
enjoyed each other’s company, on the golf 
course, or perhaps over a few beverages of 
our choice. Now Sil and Tip are gone. The 
laughter and the kidding, the undisguised 
passion for politics, the easy camaraderie 
and the unspoken, but deeply felt sense that 
public service can be a worthy calling were 
shared by us all. 

I don’t want to leave the impression that 
all was sweetness and light between Tip and 
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myself. He could be awfully tough. In the 
middle of one House debate, during the 
Reagan years, Tip came to the floor to argue 
the issue (I think it was the Graham-Latta 
bill) and suddenly he was talking about some 
project for my district that he said would be 
endangered by my vote. Now that’s hardball! 

So the worst thing we can do for Tip’s 
memory is to remember him as that cuddly 
old guy with white hair who was so great in 
those television commercials after his retire- 
ment, the media celebrity who once appeared 
(“асбей” is not quite the word) on the popu- 
lar sit-com, Cheers“, a kind of grandfather 
figure of American politics. Sure, Tip had all 
the charm of a legendary Irishman who had 
smooched the Blarney stone, and, in fact, he 
did look like someone from central casting 
ready to play the role of a twinkle-eyed- 
Irish-American pol. But that was only one 
part of his personality. He could be, and 
often was, as tough and unrelenting a par- 
tisan political opponent as any I have seen in 
37 years in the House. 

Don't get me wrong—I would have had it 
no other way. I believe that democracy is 
best served when we present the differences 
between the parties as starkly as possible, 
and in my view Tip’s combativeness was in 
the great tradition of House debate. All I’m 
saying is that we do Tip an injustice if we 
concentrate on the St. Patrick's Day charm- 
er who could tell a story or a joke with the 
best of them, including President Ronald 
Reagan. Politics was no joke to Tip, and he 
didn’t become Speaker of the House to 
charm people, but to promote and defend, as 
best he could, the political principles he 
deeply believed were in the best interests of 
his constituents and this country. And what 
a job he did. 

His greatest tests as Speaker and party 
spokesman came during the fierce battles 
over taxes, the budget and Central American 
policy that marked the first administration 
of President Ronald Reagan. Those who were 
not in the House at the time may find it hard 
to believe the turmoil and the excitement of 
those days, when it appeared that nothing 
could stop the Reagan juggernaut. 

As the only elected leader of his party in 
Washington, Tip fought us on every front. 
Some in my party made the mistake of un- 
derestimating Tip, as if his lack of the con- 
ventional telegenic qualities and his image 
as an unrepentant believer in liberalism, 
made him an easy target for our attacks. Tip 
proved to be a formidable opponent (helped, 
I might add, by an equally formidable major- 
ity in the House). 

There were some, on both sides of the aisle, 
who simply could not understand why Tip 
and I could have such cordial personal rela- 
tions. After all, we had profound differences 
in political philosophy—why didn’t we have 
each other? The failure to understand how a 
personal friendship can remain and even 
flourish amidst the hottest partisan con- 
troversies is, in my mind, a sad commentary 
on what has happened to politics in our time. 
In any event, I will miss Tip, and I hope 
when my time comes, Tip and Sil reserve a 
place at the old card table for me. 

I guess we have made mention of the 
acumen the Speaker had for dealing 
with the cards and playing them close 
to his vest when he thought he had to. 
He loved playing golf, and of course 
this Member has also had many pleas- 
urable days out there on the golf 
course. Even in his latter days when he 
was suffering as he was from his medi- 
cal impediments, he still wanted to 
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walk down that course and get that old 
feel of the golf course. 

So there are some things we could 
say about our dear friendship at this 
time, but I think I pretty well captured 
him as best I could in the two articles 
I have written. 

So, Mr. Speaker, without taking fur- 
ther time of the many Members who 
would like to speak, in the limited 
time allocated for this occasion, I sub- 
mit those two articles for the RECORD. 

Mr. MOAKLEY. Mr. Speaker, at this 
time I yield to a very dear friend of the 
Speaker. I know the Speaker and I, 
when we were out golfing, his name 
would come up and we would be telling 
stories. Actually, he is the third mem- 
ber of the trio of O'Neill, MOAKLEY, and 
ROSTENKOWSKI, the gentleman who 
sang Danny Boy,“ on the Wall of 
China, Congressman ROSTENKOWSKI. 

Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI. I thank the 
gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to join Speaker 
FOLEY, my colleague, the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. MICHEL], in actually 
commending our colleague, Mr. MOAK- 
LEY, on the fabulous dissertation. 

Actually, Tip O’Neill was a jovial 
host and a great individual. As a mat- 
ter of fact, having attended the cere- 
mony when we put Tip to rest, it would 
have been, in my opinion, the kind of a 
gathering that Tip O’Neill would have 
wanted to have had. It was a sorrowful 
occasion, yet it was a celebration. Tip, 
I know, more than any one of us, loved 
good times. 

As our colleague, BOB MICHEL, has 
pointed out, there were bitter fights 
here on the floor of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, but at 5 p.m., as he men- 
tioned, as he told Ronald Reagan, ‘‘You 
know, we are all Americans and we are 
all here to try to run a country.” There 
were tough times then. 

So I think it is appropriate, I sup- 
pose, that we take this time in the 
House from the schedule to remember a 
man who led us so long and so well. But 
it also leaves me both uncomfortable 
and sad because this House feels so dif- 
ferent now that Tip O’Neill is gone. He 
added a human and personal touch that 
has been in short supply after his re- 
tirement. 

Analysts talked about his politics, 
his legislative leadership, but I remem- 
ber best and value most his friendship. 

I have received a few honors in my 
career up here but the one that made 
me proudest was when Tip started call- 
ing me pal.“ I knew then that I made 
the cut and had been accepted as a 
player. 

Today we tend to talk about focus 
groups, media messages; Tip viewed 
politics from a different perspective. 
He thought politics was about helping 
people, particularly people who des- 
perately needed help. Tip knew that 
the strong can take care of themselves, 
sometimes all too well; that it was the 
weak who deserve our help. In that re- 
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gard, his message was а moral message 
rather than a partisan, political one. 

But I do not want to remember him 
as а “holy Joe,” because he certainly 
was not. He took pleasure in his work, 
he properly saw an enormous amount 
of humor in the theatrics we all en- 
gaged in from time to time. He never 
took himself too seriously. 

It did not surprise me when he punc- 
tuated his retirement by popping out of 
a piece of luggage in a television com- 
mercial. As a golfer, he accepted the 
fact that we seldom move in straight 
lines and that the trip can often be as 
interesting as the destination. I miss 
my pal, Tip O’Neill; I suspect we all do. 

Our institution is a different place 
without him, and so are our lives. But, 
you know, when on the occasions that 
we were frolicking, Tip would walk 
across the room, put his arm around an 
individual, usually a lady that he had 
known or a cousin of somebody that he 
knew, and say, God love you, darlin’.”’ 

Tip, wherever you are, God love you, 
darlin.” 

Mr. MOAKLEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from Massachusetts 
(Mr. MARKEY]. 

Mr. MARKEY. I thank the gentleman 
from Massachusetts, [Mr. MOAKLEY] for 
calling this very special session. 

The words spoken by Mr. MOAKLEY at 
the funeral, and by his son, Tom 
O’Neill, who delivered the most beau- 
tiful eulogy I have ever heard in my 
life, and perhaps one of the three or 
four most beautiful speeches I have 
ever heard in my life on any subject— 
and the subject was Tip O’Neill. 

As with the gentlemen from Illinois 
[Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI], and the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. MICHEL], 
every person here has special memories 
of Tip O’Neill. When I was elected to 
Congress in 1976, I came down here as 
an Irish Catholic, Boston College grad- 
uate, but part of the reform movement 
ready to meet an Irish Catholic, Boston 
College, in a month to become speaker 
of the U.S. Congress, someone who had 
been elected in 1936 as a State rep- 
resentative in the State of Massachu- 
setts. 

There were many other names that 
were floating around who had already 
seen their time pass in this institution. 
The Members of 1974 and 1976 were 
committed to ensuring that they would 
no longer serve in positions of power. 
The amazing thing about Tip O'Neill 
was that he was as relevant and as vi- 
brant to the times of 1976 as he was to 
the times of Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
in the mid-1930’s when he was elected 
for the first time. 
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And, when һе left on his last day іп 
1986, he was just as relevant to the 
Ronald Reagan era in U.S. politics; so 
much so that even today, when most 
Members refer to the Speaker as in: 
How is the Speaker doing, they are re- 
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ferring to Tip O'Neill. Now that is a 
human being, a personal genius, that 
that growth, that ability to adapt to 
each time, each group of people, re- 
gardless of their philosophy, regardless 
of who they were, would be a part of his 
approach to life, and it did not make 
any difference whether it is the Black 
Caucus, or the Women’s Caucus, or any 
of the reformers who came along. They 
soon came to realize that he would be 
extremely respectful of any views 
which they sought to present. 

When I first walked in, Tip brought 
me into the office, and he said. Vou 
know, I know your reputation from the 
State legislature.” He said, “You 
know, they threw your desk out in the 
hall, caused a lot of trouble up in the 
State legislature, but, EDDIE, trust me, 
trust me. You won’t understand what 
I'm saying right now, but the longer 
you are here, the most you're going to 
like the seniority system.” 

And, as my colleagues know, the wis- 
dom of the ages being passed down, 
within a year we were debating the 
issue of the engery bill. President 
Carter had asked Tip to form a single 
energy committee, and now we came 
down to whether it was going to pass 
by one vote or not on the floor, and he 
came to me up there in the back, and 
he said, “EDDIE, I really need your vote 
here on natural gas deregulation. We 
are very close; I have to get it done.” 

And I said, “Тір, I just don’t think I 
can be with you.” 

And he said, 
vote.” 

And I said, “Tip, I’ve studied this 
issue. I really don’t think you’re right 
оп this.” 

He said, “I really need your vote.” 

I said, “I don’t know if I can be with 
you. When you are right ГІ be with 
you.” 

He said, ‘‘EDDIE, І don’t think you 
understand. When I'm right I don’t 
need you.” 

At each juncture in my career, as 
DAN ROSTENKOWSKI said, as he would 
come over and put that big ham hock 
of an arm around you and begin to ex- 
plain some of the wisdom of the ages, 
you would realize that it was just as 
relevant in 1936 as it was in 1976 or 1986, 
or on the day he died. He died as one of 
the great Americans of the 20th cen- 
tury, and in my opinion he will go 
down as one of the 10 great politicians 
of the 20th century when people come 
back to chronicle his time here in this 
institution and what he meant to this 
country. 

What an honor it was for me to have 
served in this body every day that he 
was Speaker. 

Mr. MOAKLEY. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. MOAKLEY]. 

At this time I yield to a dear friend, 
the gentleman from Massachusetts 
(Mr. FRANK]. 

Mr. FRANK of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I thank the dean of our dele- 
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gation who was himself so close a 
friend and so important an ally to the 
late Speaker, Tip O'Neill. Speaker 
O'Neill was an extraordinary man of 
such enormous dimensions that no one 
can cover all parts of him. I think it is 
especially relevant for us today to 
think about those aspects of his career 
which, frankly, go very counter to 
some current public assumptions. 

One of the popular items we hear 
about today is term limits. Well, Tip 
O'Neill came to Congress іп 1952, and I 
am told six terms is the usual on lim- 
its. I find it hard to believe that many 
people think America would have been 
greatly improved if Tip O'Neill would 
have left the Congress in 1964 instead of 
being able to stay here, gone off, and 
done something else. We have people 
talk about Members of Congress who 
like the life, who stay because it is 
easy, because it is so comfortable. 
Well, Tip O’Neill, leaving in his seven- 
ties, after 50 years of very hard and 
very dedicated public service, which it 
was to him and which he embodied, he 
then began the life of comfort. Tip 
O'Neill, as he would tell you, made 
more money in the few years after 
leaving Congress, probably, than he did 
in the 50 years in which he stayed in 
elected office. He did not ask for any 
particular gratitude for that. He did 
what he loved because helping people, 
trying to make this a fairer world, was 
what he loved. But in every aspect of 
his career he showed, I think, that 
some of the current cynicism is inap- 
propriate. 

People like to guard themselves 
against the accusation that they are 
naive, and one of the ways people try 
to dodge being accused of being naive 
is to assume the pose of excessive skep- 
ticism and cynicism. Well, Tip O’Neill 
again was a great reputation of that. 

People will say, sometimes 
mockingly of someone else, “Оһ, he 
doesn’t really understand politics. He 
thinks it’s all on the level.” 

Well, nobody knew more that it was 
on the level than Tip O'Neill, and no- 
body tried harder to keep it on the 
level than Tip O’Neill in the level and 
the most important way. 

As the chairman of the Committee on 
Ways and Means said, he is a man who 
figured that the talented, and the as- 
sertive, and the intelligent, and the 
skilled, that they did do well in this so- 
ciety, that we have a country in Amer- 
ica in which, if one is able and skillful 
they will be rewarded. But he worried 
about people whose luck was not as 
good, who maybe were not born as tal- 
ented as some others, and he felt that 
it was his job as a public official to try 
and not even everything out. He was no 
leveler, but he was someone who 
thought you put some limit on the ex- 
tent to which people in trouble were al- 
lowed to suffer. No one did more than 
he to accomplish that. 

My colleague, the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. MARKEY] spoke be- 
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fore me, and һе said he will be listed as 
one of the great political leaders of this 
century, and I do not think there is 
any question about that. He will be 
listed in the history of parliamentary 
institutions as one of the great par- 
liamentarians, a man who understood 
this peculiar institution of an elected 
legislative body in a democracy, who 
knew how to make it work for the 
right reasons, who had a peculiarly im- 
pressive combination of skills, of intel- 
ligence, and personality, and commit- 
ment, and amiability and toughness 
when he had to. 

I remember once when we had a vote 
on seating a Member in a contested 
election, and I voted not to seat the 
Democrat, and people asked me, How 
did the Speaker гевропа?” 

I said, Well, Tip was mad at me 
until I explained myself, and then he 
got furious because he understood that 
he had a responsibility as a leader that 
somehow sometimes transcended what 
individuals might have to do that did 
not make us right and him wrong, but 
it meant that he had an extraordinary 
perspective that was, I think, essential 
to this place. 

He played a role at a critical time in 
the 198078 that only now are people 
fully appreciating as an exemplar of 
his a citizen serves his fellow citizens 
in democracy. Tip O’Neill was an ex- 
traordinary human being. 

Those of us who served with him, now 
considerably less than half the House, 
by the way, are privileged to have done 
so, and I appreciate the chairman of 
the Committee on Rules giving us a 
chance to tell him publicly how much 
we do appreciate having had that 
chance. 

Mr. MOAKLEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman who took Speaker 
O’Neill’s place in the Congress and 
whose family has been entwined with 
the Speaker over the years, the Honor- 
able JOSEPH KENNEDY. 

Mr. KENNEDY. First of all, Mr. 
Speaker, let me thank the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. MOAKLEY] for 
providing all of us with the oppor- 
tunity to pour out our stories and our 
memories of Tip O’Neill. JOE MOAKLEY 
did a job at Tip’s funeral that I will 
never forget, that nobody who attended 
that funeral will ever forget. It was a 
very tough time for JOE because he lost 
one of his closest friends, but he told 
stories that brought an audience that 
was full of grief and sadness to laugh- 
ter, and to smiles, and to loving memo- 
ries of an individual that they, too, 
loved. JOE, you did a great job, and we 
were all very, very proud of you that 


I always felt a little in awe of Tip 
O’Neill because, for one thing, he 
seemed to always know all the mem- 
bers of my family better than I did. 
That was not always necessarily a posi- 
tive development, but, in any event, he 
never, as I think most people that got 
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to know Tip understand, he never made 
you feel badly. He always had a way of, 
despite the fact that in 1946, when my 
Uncle Jack was running for the Con- 
gress, he refused to endorse Jack Ken- 
nedy, the fact that he and my dad 
never, I think, really saw very much 
eye to eye, which he was very blunt 
about and never apologized for. 
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The fact that there have been во 
many different fights that all of them 
had taken on over the years still never 
got in the way of Tip’s support, kind- 
ness, and fundamental friendliness to- 
ward our family. If there is one individ- 
ual in American politics that I think 
the family is more delighted to be asso- 
ciated with, it is truly Speaker O'Neill. 

I had the privilege of running for 
Tip’s seat when he decided to retire 
and I remember going down to his 
home at Harwichport when I was 
thinking about running to ask his ad- 
vice. Millie met me at the door, and 
Tip put his arm around me, and at that 
point I knew I was going to be all 
right. Tip sat and told me story after 
story of the various labor unions in the 
district that you could count on and 
the few that you could not count on. 
He went through every city and town, 
every precinct, every ward, telling how 
our district was put together and say- 
ing who would be with you and who 
would not be with you. He was just an 
encyclopedia of information. 

I remember when we were going 
around the district in his final days, I 
went around to a few of his stops, and 
he stopped one evening off of Barry’s 
Corners, and there were probably 300 or 
400 people in the room who had been 
supporters of Tip’s. He went around the 
entire room and mentioned the individ- 
ual relationships, brothers and sisters, 
mothers and fathers and cousins. He 
knew every single person in that room 
in such great detail that he made ev- 
eryone think he was their best friend. 

What I loved about Tip was his qual- 
ity where he never took someone’s sta- 
tion in life as having anything to do 
with their importance. Someone could 
be a king, a president, or the head of an 
armed forces, and they would be just as 
important as a neighbor in Cambridge. 
They would be just as important as all 
the people he grew up with. 

I heard him give a speech one time 
where he was telling the entire audi- 
ence about when he first ran for public 
office. He said that at that time a po- 
liceman in the United States—I re- 
member his words—used to work 106 
hours a week, a fireman worked 108 
hours a week, and none of their kids 
could possibly hope to gain a college 
education. There was no Social Secu- 
rity, there was no Medicare, there was 
no Medicaid, there were none of the 
programs that we as a generation of 
Americans simply take for granted. 
Those all came about while Tip O’Neill 
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was elected to this body and to the 
Massachusetts State Legislature. He 
saw America change. He saw this coun- 
try create a middle class. The changes 
that took place in Tip’s lifetime are 
the kinds of changes that any individ- 
ual, particularly Tip O’Neill, would be 
so proud to have happen under his 
guidance and under his tenure and with 
his mark. 

Tip made a mark. He made a mark 
that I think is significant to all of us, 
and that mark is that we are all here 
as equals, that no one is bigger than 
another, and we are all here, particu- 
larly as Members of Congress, to stand 
up for working people and the poor. 
whose viewpoints so often do not get 
heard in Washington, DC. 

That is the legacy that Tip has given 
us. That is why I think he brings such 
a strong memory out of such stalwarts 
and strong individuals who have gone 
through so much and who have stood 
up for so much, such as DANNY ROSTEN- 
KOWSKI and JOE MOAKLEY. These are 
not people who easily come to the fu- 
neral of another politician and come to 
their memories with a tear in their 
eye. Both of them have shed tears for 
Tip O'Neill. 

For the memory that you have given 
us and for the memories that Tip gave 
us, I thank you all. 

Mr. MOAKLEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. MEEHAN]. 

Mr. MEEHAN. I witnessed a tremen- 
dous tribute to Speaker O'Neill at his 
memorial service in North Cambridge. 
JOE MOAKLEY told stories that made 
everyone watching understand why 
theirs was a friendship that stood the 
test of decades in the House. Tip's son, 
Tommy, delivered a powerful eulogy 
that evoked the human side of Tip: a 
great father, a great politician, and as 
a great friend of ordinary working men 
and women. 

I first met Tip O'Neill in 1979. I was 
a staff assistant for a young Congress- 
man from my district, Jim Shannon. 
Jim Shannon had been elected to the 
Congress at the age of 26. He came to 
Washington, as Tip O’Neill’s protege. 
In fact, he had written his thesis on Tip 
O’Neill. Jim went over to the Speaker’s 
office to ask him about his committee 
assignment, and Tip O’Neill asked him 
what he would like. He said, “І would 
like a seat on the Ways and Means 
Committee.” He was а 27-year-old 
freshman. Tip said. We'll see what we 
can do.” 

Tip was retired by the time I was 
elected to Congress, but that did not 
stop him from teaching me a thing or 
two about Congress and public service. 
A little more than 1 year ago, just 
after I had won the Democratic pri- 
mary, I was at a fund raiser for the 
State committee up in Massachusetts, 
and my job was to introduce Tip 
O'Neill. 

I started talking about how Tip had 
served under five Presidents. That 
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seemed to me pretty impressive, and I 
meant it as a compliment. But Tip 
then got up, he looked out at me and 
said, Marty, I know you are just 
starting out and I know you have just 
won your first primary and your first 
election, but with all due respect, I 
have to correct you. I didn’t serve 
under any Presidents; I served with 
five Presidents.” 

So he made me think about our obli- 
gation as Members of the legislative 
branch to preserve the power of Con- 
gress aS a co-equal partnership with 
the executive, and more generally he 
made me think about the importance 

of exercising independent judgment on 
behalf of our constituents. 

He will be remembered as a great fa- 
ther, a great politician, and a great 
friend of ordinary working men and 
women. 

Mr. Speaker, I again thank Congress- 
man MOAKLEY for providing this oppor- 
tunity for giving such a tremendous 
tribute to former Speaker Tip O'Neill. 

Mr. MOAKLEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from Massachusetts 
(Mr. BLUTE]. 

Mr. BLUTE. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
thank my friend from Massachusetts 
[Mr. MOAKLEY] for giving me this time 
to pay tribute to Tip O’Neill. 

I want to join all the members of the 
delegation to pay tribute to a man the 
likes of which we may not see again in 
our lifetime, former Speaker Tip 
O’Neill. I join with my colleagues from 
the Bay State in putting forth this res- 
olution expressing the profound sorrow 
of the House of Representatives upon 
his passing. 

Although I am a Republican, I am 
also an Irish-American who cut his po- 
litical teeth in the Massachusetts 
House of Representatives over which 
Tip O'Neill presided many years ago. 
The Speaker’s legacy is long and great 
in the State House in Boston, and those 
who serve in the legislature there to 
this very day feel the power and the in- 
fluence of the gentleman from Cam- 
bridge. 

The mark he left on that body will 
not soon fade from memory, but what 
is even more impressive is for me to 
come down here to the Nation’s Capital 
and to the floor of the U.S. House each 
day and reflect on the stature of such 
political giants as Tip O'Neill, the 
power he wielded for so many years and 
the wisdom and passion with which he 
wielded that power earned him the re- 
spect and admiration of his fellow citi- 
zens of the United States and moreover 
of people all over the world. He was one 
of the most recognizable figures in the 
annals of American politics in the 20th 
century, and he was also one of the 
most revered. 

As a graduate of Boston College, the 
Speaker’s beloved alma mater, as a 
forner State representative at the 
sStatvhouse in Boston, and now a Con- 
gressman from Massachusetts, I am 
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truly saddened at the loss of “Тір” 
O'Neill. He set the standard for what 
public service should be, and he will be 
sorely missed. 

I urge unanimous passage of this res- 
olution, and I thank the gentleman 
from Boston [Mr. MOAKLEY] for allow- 
ing me this opportunity. 

Mr. MOAKLEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
honorable gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. TORKILDSEN]. 

Mr. TORKILDSEN. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to thank the gentleman 
from Massachusetts, (Мг. MOAKLEY], 
the chairman of the Committee on 
Rules, for yielding time to me. 

Mr. Speaker, it is with certain sad- 
ness that I rise to honor a giant in poli- 
tics in my home State of Massachu- 
setts and throughout America, Thomas 
P. “Tip” O'Neill, Jr. 

Here, as in Massachusetts, Speaker 
O'Neill was known by his nickname, 
“Тір,” even as he held one of the most 
powerful positions in the free world. 
That tells a lot about the man. He sat 
with leaders of nations around the 
world, yet treated everyone the same, 
with compassion, concern, and respect. 

Tip’s most famous remark was “АП 
politics is local,’’ and he remembered 
that. Tip knew that government ought 
to be caring, and that all the regula- 
tions in the world didn’t give anyone in 
government an excuse to be uncaring. 

Even though he didn’t say so, Tip 
knew that all politics was listening, 
too. He would listen to anyone who 
wanted to speak with him, not only 
Presidents and colleagues, but also to 
the people he loved, police officers and 
cobblers, teachers and retired folks. No 
matter who you were or what you had 
to say, Tip listened. 

I did not know Tip as well as many 
people here. But the few times I spoke 
with him, Tip always listened, and re- 
called a story or two. The first time I 
met him, I mentioned I was from the 
town of Danvers. Tip immediately re- 
called the name of a friend of his from 
Danvers, a friend who had helped him 
out some 30 or so years before. I 
thought it remarkable that after all 
those years, Tip would remember some- 
one, and not someone who Tip had 
helped, because even then Tip had 
helped hundreds of people. Tip remem- 
bered someone who had helped him. 

Tip also didn’t shy away from con- 
troversy, or a fight, if that was what 
was needed. As the current Speaker of 
the House mentioned, Tip O'Neill was 
the first Speaker of the Massachusetts 
House of Representatives, ever. He did 
not become Speaker because he rode on 
someone else’s coattails, but because 
he worked at it, even when a lot of so 
called experts said it could not be done. 

Perhaps our best tribute to Tip will 
be to remember not only him, and the 
stories he loved to tell, but also to re- 
member what Tip practiced. All poli- 
tics is local. All people deserve to be 
treated with respect. 
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Mr. MOAKLEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
honorable gentleman from Massachu- 
setts, Mr. OLVER. 

Mr. OLVER. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to start by thanking the dean of 
our Massachusetts delegation, Mr. 
MOAKLEY, for organizing this oppor- 
tunity to join with my colleagues from 
Massachusetts in tribute to a great 
speaker and a truly great man, Thomas 
Р.“Тір” O’Neill. 

For those of us who live in Massachu- 
setts his passing is especially sad. 

I offer my condolences to his entire 
family. 

As a young man growing up on the 
streets of his beloved North Cambridge 
neighborhood, Tip learned the compas- 
sion, the caring and the integrity that 
were the hallmarks of his long and dis- 
tinguished career in public service. 

He rose to become the first Demo- 
cratic speaker of the Massachusetts 
great and general court, a body in 
which I served for 22 years. From his 
election in 1952 to his retirement in 
1987, the people of the Eighth Congres- 
sional District of Massachusetts chose 
Tip O’Neill to represent their interests 
in the U.S. House of Representatives. 

It has been said that the Speaker 
never forgot his roots. The sting of his 
defeat in an election to the Cambridge 
city council spawned his often repeated 
quote “АП politics is local.” The fa- 
mous quote, that came from his father, 
served as his guiding principle. He al- 
ways asked for your vote and offered 
his record as evidence for why he de- 
served it. He may have been the Speak- 
er of the House, but he was still the 
same man the people sent to Washing- 
ton. To say that Tip O’Neill never for- 
got his district is too simplistic, be- 
cause although his job took him out of 
North Cambridge, North Cambridge 
was never taken out of the man. The 
Speaker never forgot that the people of 
Eighth Congressional District of Mas- 
sachusetts depended on him. He was a 
true champion of the people. Whether 
it was helping a veteran receive a due 
benefit or making sure that legislation 
moved in the House, Tip O’Neill was a 
man of action. He believed that the 
Government could help those that 
needed help and fought every day for 
those that were left behind by the 
American dream. 

It has been said that the Speaker was 
the last of a kind, that his type of per- 
sonal politics has been cast aside. I 
hope that on the streets of the Eighth 
Congressional District there is a young 
man or woman who uses the Tip 
O'Neill Library on the campus of Bos- 
ton College, or is taught by a Tip 
O'Neill Professor of Political Science 
at Northeastern University, or even 
plays golf on the Tip O’Neill course in 
Cambridge and is spurred to act, 
spurred to study the man, his actions, 
his deeds and most importantly his 
enormous heart. If just one man or 
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woman tries to fill the enormous void 
left in public service by his passing 
then his work will truly be done. The 
next generation of political leaders will 
come of age when they study the man 
from North Cambridge who we will 
always lovingly remember as Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr. MOAKLEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from New York, the Honor- 
able BEN GILMAN. 

Mr. GILMAN. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. I want to 
commend the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. MOAKLEyY] for giving us 
an opportunity to reflect on the public 
service of a great man, a great Speak- 
er, Thomas “Тір” O'Neill. 

Speaker Тір O'Neill left his mark not 
only on our Nation, but virtually on all 
of us, on both sides of the aisle, who 
served with him in the Congress. 

I had the privilege of serving in the 
House with Tip during the last 14 years 
of his public service. 

Tip always had a good word and 
sound advice for all of us as he helped 
to enhance the reputation of this great 
body. 

I along with many of our colleagues 
will long remember Tip's good humor, 
his warmth for his colleagues, his 
touching renditions of “Danny Boy,” 
his bear hugs for our spouses, and his 
Solomon-like leadership in conducting 
the business and judiciously moderat- 
ing the rancorous debates of this 
House. 

Some observers have called him the 
last of the old time politicians and, at 
the same time, the first of the new po- 
litical leaders. His colorful style and 
his strong convictions made him an ad- 
mired effective leader. 

“Тір” O'Neill had a framed saying on 
the wall of his office which proclaimed 
that the main responsibilities of Gov- 
ernment were to take care of people at 
the dawn of life—our children, at the 
twilight of life—our senior citizens, 
and in the shadows of life—the ill, the 
needy, and the handicapped. 

We will long remember and long miss 
this giant of a man. 

Mr. FRANK of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield such time as she may 
consume to the gentlewoman from 
Connecticut [Mrs. KENNELLY]. 

Mrs. KENNELLY. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
today to remember another Speaker, 
and a dear friend, Tip O’Neill. I know I 
express what is in so many of our 
hearts when I say that not one person 
who served with Tip was untouched by 
his warmth, his humor, and his kind- 
ness. 

Tip O’Neill was a special kind of pub- 
lic servant. He took tremendous joy in 
the game of politics. But he respected— 
no, he revered—the institutions of our 
democratically elected, representative 
government. Rough and tumble as this 
House can be at times—and rough and 
tumble as Tip himself could play—Tip 
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never forgot that this is the people’s 
House. Our business is the public's 
business; our mission the public good. 

Tip knew in his bones that our U.S. 
Government was of the people, by the 
people, and for the people. And people 
weren't some abstraction. Economic 
statistics мегеп 6 people. Long-term 
projections weren't people. Pie charts 
and bar charts and flow charts weren't 
people. 

People were the men and women he 
met everyday—whether he met them in 
the marble Halls of the Congress or on 
the streets and sidewalks of Cam- 
bridge. His mission was to do the best 
he could for them, and to make sure 
that Government existed to serve them 
and their needs. 

Tip’s kindness was legendary. I my- 
self arrived in Washington after a spe- 
cial election. I was the single-most jun- 
ior Member. But Tip made it his busi- 
ness not only to welcome me, but to 
get to know me. 

Because Tip loved people, he listened 
to them. We know that he listened to 
his own children enough to believe 
them about the Vietnam war, and to 
oppose a President of his own party as 
a result. He listened to the new Mem- 
bers of Congress after the watershed 
election of 1974, and so was able not 
only to recognize, but to be part of the 
changes that swept the Congress. And 
he listened to his colleagues and his 
constituents, and so was able to be a 
successful and beloved Speaker. 

His love of people infused all his rela- 
tionships, and no one who served with 
Tip will ever forget his warmth. I will 
miss him enormously. Thank you, dear 
friend of Speaker O’Neill—JOE MOAK- 
LEY. 
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Mr. FRANK of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield such time as he may 
consume to the gentleman from South 
Carolina (Мг. DERRICK]. 

Mr. DERRICK. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
say a few words about Tip O'Neill. 

Тір left Congress 7 years ago, much 
longer ago than it seems. It’s almost a 
shock to think about. Measured by a 
congressional timeframe, 7 years is al- 
most an eternity. Here in the House we 
get things done, put them behind us, 
and move on to the next thing—we do 
it over and over again. The years can 
seem like a headlong rush with little 
chance to look back and ruminate. 
Things change fast while we're im- 
mersed in the daily tussle and wran- 
gling our work propels us into. Even 
between sessions our time and energy 
is occupied with work back in the 
home district. 

When Tip stepped down from the 
Speaker’s chair we said our farewells— 
and hit the ground running. He had 
been Speaker for 10 years and had left 
his indelible mark on this institution, 
but we still had the work of Congress 
to do. We didn’t look back for long. 
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More than most things could, Tip 
O'Neill's death stopped us cold. 

Those still here today who worked 
with him or against him have their 
personal memories of the man. As an 
institution we have his portrait hang- 
ing as a memento. There are the ac- 
counts and testaments of his career re- 
cently published in newspapers and 
magazines, broadcast on radio and tele- 
vision, and recorded in our own CON- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Sad as it may seem, as time passes 
all that will remain of the man who we 
remember so vividly and personally 
will be these sort of public records. He 
will become part of our Nation’s public 
history, a sort of collective identity, 
remembered the same way we remem- 
ber a Longworth or Sam Rayburn. 

However, his presence as a man and 
his life’s work will live on with a vigor 
and vitality rarely achieved by any 
man or woman. Who he was, what he 
believed, and how he expressed it lies 
encoded in the House of Representa- 
tives as it exists today and in the pub- 
lic laws of the land. The man he actu- 
ally was has become an actual part of 
collective political identity reem- 
bodied every time we come together for 
business. It may be an anonymous, 
more diffuse existence, but Tip O’Neill 
hasn't stopped being with us since he 
left 7 years ago. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
KLINK). Without objection, the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
FRANK] is recognized for an additional 
60 minutes. 

Mr. FRANK of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield such time as he may 
consume to the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. BONIOR], the majority whip. 

Mr. BONIOR. Mr. Speaker, I, too, 
would like to add my praise to my 
chairman, the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. MOAKLEY] for his eulogy 
and his celebratory tone and his cap- 
turing of the man at Тір" funeral. It 
was an incredibly moving experience to 
hear him and Tip’s son. 

I got to know Tip in a very strange 
way. I would like to share that with 
my colleagues, if I could, for just a sec- 
ond. 

When I got here in 1976-1977, Tip had 
just become Speaker. I was advised 
that a good way to learn how this place 
worked would be to go the whip meet- 
ings down in Congressman Brademus’ 
office, which is my office now. And I 
felt, as a new freshman, really uncom- 
fortable and out of place and wondering 
what this place was all about. 

I would wander down there, and I 
would bring a newspaper and kind of 
sit in the corner. And Tip would be sit- 
ting up front, and he would also be 
reading the newspaper. He had that big 
stogie in his mouth, and it occurred to 
him, at one point, that we were reading 
the same part of the newspaper. We 
were both reading the sports section. 

Eventually, he figured out that I was 
reading the same part of the sport sec- 
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tion he was reading, and that was what 
the spreads were on the football games 
that were coming up on Saturday. 

So we got to talking about whether 
BC was favored or whether Iowa was fa- 
vored or Michigan was favored or Who 
do you like in this game, who do you 
like in that game.“ 

We developed a relationship based on 
something that was very common but 
satisfying to both of us. 

After about a year of this, I got up 
enough nerve to ask Tip to come to my 
district to do a little bit of campaign- 
ing for me. He agreed to do it. So when 
he flew in, I did not know how to meet 
him, because I did not have a big car. 
My father did not have a big car. And 
so we had this big debate on how to 
pick Tip O’Neill up at the airport. 

So my father said to me, Why don’t 
you just get Stan Shultz to pick him 
up?” 

І said, “Okay.” Stan Shultz is the un- 
dertaker in town. He buried my father 
and my family, good friends. Sure 
enough, Stan shows up with the hearse, 
big Cadillac, and we picked Tip up. He 
actually got a big kick out of that. 

On the way to the fundraiser, my 
dad, who loves sports and is as fond of 
the ponies as Tip was, occasionally, got 
to talking about horse racing. And I 
was sitting in the back seat with my 
father. Tip was in the front seat with 
Stan. And they were reminiscing about 
politics and horse racing. 

And all of a sudden, Tip was trying to 
remember the name of this great horse 
that won the Kentucky Derby in 1970- 
something, 1972. He said it was a Cana- 
dian horse. 

I do not know horses from beans. But 
for some reason, the name of Northern 
Dancer popped into my head. And I 
said, It was Northern Dancer, Mr. 
Speaker.” 

And he turned around in the front 
seat of the car, and he looked at me as 
if to say, you are on the right track, 
young man. And we had a wonderful, 
close relationship for all these many 
years. 

I think to me the story that best 
sums up what Tip O’Neill was all about 
comes from Frank Minelli. Back in his 
Boston neighborhood, Frank Minelli 
was also known as “Frank the Barber.” 
And he is the guy who cut Tip's big 
white mop for over 40 years. 

One time Tip invited Frank and his 
wife to come to Washington to visit, 
and he would take them around on a 
tour. As they were touring the Capitol 
and walking around, a colleague of 
Tip’s came up to him and said, “Тір, I 
have got this important big city mayor 
waiting in my office. I would like you 
to come and meet him.” 

Tip looked at the Congressman. Then 
he looked at Frank and his wife. And 
he turned back to the Congressman 
with the big city mayor waiting and 
said, ‘‘Not now, I have got more impor- 
tant people.” 
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That story, I think, says just about 
all one needs to say about Tip, as so 
many Members have so eloquently said 
before me this afternoon, because to 
Tip O'Neill, ordinary people, ordinary 
citizens were the most important part 
of his life, of his constituency. 

He, as the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. KENNEDY] has pointed out, 
and as the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. FRANK] and others, he was 
not there to fight for the rich and the 
powerful. They have got enough friends 
around here to do that for them. He 
figures they could pretty well fend for 
themselves. 

Tip was here to fight for the Frank 
Minelli’s of the world. He paid atten- 
tion to ordinary people. He listened to 
them. He worked for them, and he gave 
them a voice when they had no other. 

Tip called his book Man Of The 
House.” But I have always thought 
that a more accurate title would have 
been “Мап Of The People,’’ because he 
dedicated his life to leaving that ladder 
of opportunity up for all Americans to 
climb. And he was so proud to talk 
about how he was present and active in 
Government when the American mid- 
dle class was made. 
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When we think about it, he was quite 
an incredible part of the history and 
the dynamics of modern history, to 
have been present in this society, par- 
ticularly, when the middle class was 
created, not with his finger in the 
wind, but with his feet planted firmly 
in stone. He never wavered on those 
basic principles for ordinary folks. 

In the months ahead, as we head into 
this Nation’s difficult times, crime, 
welfare, health care, job creation, I 
hope we can all carry on where our 
“Тір” O'Neill left off, and dedicate our- 
selves to improving security in the 
lives of all Americans. If we do that, in 
the end, that will be our highest trib- 
ute that we can pay. 

Mr. FRANK of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield such time as he may 
consume to the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. ROSE]. 

Mr. ROSE. Mr. Speaker, I first want 
to say that at the funeral in Boston of 
my late friend, “Тір” O'Neill, I wit- 
nessed one of the most beautiful 
outpourings of love and affection for 
one of the most real people that we 
have ever had the pleasure to know in 
the Congress of the United States. 
However, the crowning glory of that 
entire day, for me, was the speech of 
the gentleman from Massachusetts, 
JOE MOAKLEY, about his best friend, 
“Тір” O'Neill. 

JOE MOAKLEY is the successor to the 
legacy of “Тір” O’Neill. We all share 
parts of that legacy. Joe was his best 
friend in this House. The way the words 
came out of his mouth and, through 
smiles and tears, as all of us were 
choking up, he painted the beautiful 
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story of a real man who was not afraid 
to help his friends, who was not afraid 
to put a family together within the 
House of Representatives, to treat us 
like we were around the table as his 
children, at the dining room table, and 
moderate between us the things that 
we needed versus the things that we 
wanted. 

He led this House by example, as a 
strong father leads a large family. I 
will always love him and remember 
him for that. I will always love the 
gentleman from Massachusetts, JOE 
MOAKLEY, for putting down for poster- 
ity the greatness and the love of this 
man that he was so close to. 

I came here in 1972. After the election 
I came here to look the place over. 
Hale Boggs had just had a tragic acci- 
dent and death in Alaska. “Тір” 
O'Neill was quietly seeking freshman 
votes to be the new majority leader of 
the 93d Congress. 

I went to his office, and back in a 
corner, Leo Diehl in his chair with his 
crutches at his side, “Тір” O’Neill in 
another chair, all the freshmen pic- 
tures laid out on the table, mine over 
in the corner, I could see it. 

I said, “Мг. Whip, I have a problem. 
I need to be on the Committee on Agri- 
culture to properly represent my dis- 
trict.” He said, “боп, I got a problem, 
too. I want to be the majority leader of 
the House. If you will help me become 
the majority leader of the House, I will 
see the best I can that you get on the 
Committee on Agriculture.” 

I was the first freshman in the 93d 
Congress to endorse “Тір” O’Neill for 
majority leader. He never forgot that. 
He made me an example of things that 
he would give me an opportunity to do. 

His passing is a tragic loss to all of 
us, but we must keep his memory alive 
and the spirit of this man ever before 
us, as we seek to rescue this House of 
Representatives from its lowest public 
opinion rating that it has probably 
ever had. 

Mr. Speaker, subject always to the 
final approval of the chairman, the 
gentleman from Massachusetts, Mr. 
MOAKLEY, I have introduced today 
House Resolution 329, a resolution that 
designates 1994 as a year to honor the 
memory and leadership qualities of the 
Honorable Thomas P. “Тір” O'Neill, 
Jr., the late Speaker of the House of 
Representatives: 

Whereas the death of the late Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, Thomas P. 
“Тір” O'Neill. Jr., on January 5, 1994, has 
created not only a personal loss to his many 
friends and colleagues, but also a great loss 
to the Nation; 

Whereas Speaker O'Neill is remembered by 
all for his dedication to good government 
and his love for the people of the United 
States; 

Whereas Speaker O'Neill's compassion and 
goodness of heart and his spirit of coopera- 
tion and conciliation were evident to all who 
knew him; 

Whereas in the House of Representatives 
and in his life, Speaker O'Neill's personal 
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charm and political skill transcended dif- 
ferences of personality and party; 

Whereas Speaker O'Neill presided over the 
House of Representatives from the Ninety- 
fifth Congress through the Ninety-ninth Con- 
gress and emerged as one of the greatest 
5 political leaders of this century: 
an 

Whereas it is appropriate that the House of 
Representatives rededicate itself to the prin- 
ciples of leadership personified by Speaker 
O'Neill: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That 1994 is designated as a year 
to honor the memory and leadership quali- 
ties of the Honorable Thomas Р. “Тір” 
O'Neill, Jr., the late Speaker of the House of 
Representatives. 

I hope that my colleagues will con- 
sider joining me in this. I plan to speak 
at a time for myself reserved tomorrow 
just to go into this again and explain it 
further. 

I want to thank the delegation from 
Massachusetts, and especially its dean, 
for giving me the opportunity to speak 
here today. We all need to remember 
what “Тір” O'Neill stood for. 

Mr. FRANK of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield such time as he may 
consume to the gentleman from New 
Mexico [Mr. RICHARDSON] a Member 
whose roots are from a similar place 
but who strayed from Boston, but who 
is forgiven. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Mr. Speaker, 
what is very obvious is that while 
“Тір” O’Neill passed away, the “Тір” 
O'Neill family is very much alive. We 
see it evidenced here in the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. MOAKLEY] and 
the Massachusetts delegation, and 
many other political figures around the 
country who “Тір” O'Neill baptized іп 
politics, with the axiom that all poli- 
tics is local. 

What we also get in the seal of ap- 
proval with the “Тір” O'Neill family is 
a variety of very capable staff people. 
We get folks downtown, we get Irish 
figures with many talents from not 
just the Northeast but here in Wash- 
ington, DC. We get an extended family 
that takes care of us. 

If “Тір” O'Neill put his arm around 
you, then that family always was with 
you, not just his wife, Millie, but his 
son, Kip. Mr. Speaker, it was Kip 
O'Neill that probably did the most im- 
portant thing for me politically. That 
is, because of our friendship, he got his 
father, the Speaker, to campaign for 
me in New Mexico at a time when I had 
absolutely no chance of winning. 

My first race I lost, but “Тір” O’Neill 
came to New Mexico. We made him 
ring doorbells. He was not pleased with 
that. When I was elected, I was with 
trepidation fearing “Тір” when he told 
the story that I made him ring 
doorbells and left him on a tarmac 
without a private plane, as I had prom- 
ised. Both stories were embellished a 
little bit. Over the years they were em- 
bellished a little more. 

However, when he put his arm around 
me when I was elected and sworn in, I 
knew that the O’Neill mantle of ap- 
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proval was there, and with that you got 
this enormous wealth of people and 
kindnesses, and entrees into this city. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to thank the 
gentleman from Massachusetts, JOE 
MOAKLEY, and I want to thank the 
O'Neill family, especially Kip, and the 
extended political family that includes 
Andy Athy and many others, for their 
courtesies. “Тір? O’Neill lives оп 
through them. 

Mr. FRANK of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, before the very distinguished 
majority leader wraps up for us on be- 
half of the House, I yield such time as 
he may consume to the gentleman 
from New Hampshire [Mr. ZELIFF]. 
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Mr. ZELIFF. Mr. Speaker, I appre- 
ciate the opportunity to just say a cou- 
ple of words about a good friend, Tip. I 
did not serve here in this great body 
until 1990, so I did not have a chance to 
be here while Tip was Speaker of the 
House. But I certainly saw what he did 
for Boston and what he did for New 
England, and especially what he did for 
New Hampshire. 

And I had the privilege 2 years ago to 
be out at Andrews Air Force Base at a 
congressional golf tournament. We had 
two Democratic lobbyists, and there 
was supposed to be a second Republican 
who did not show up. And Tip came on 
board and came up and said, Bill, do 
you mind if I join you?” And I said, “I 
would be honored, Мг. Speaker.” And 
he came on board. And he had on the 
end of his putter a little suction cup. 
And I did not know what the suction 
cup was until he got a couple of long 
putts, but some of them were 6 feet, 
some of them were 8 feet. And I knew 
I was supposed to be representing the 
Republican side of this thing. But I 
found out a different meaning for the 
phrase unanimous consent, Mr. Speak- 
er, and that old suction cup went to 
work. And I tell Members, about the 
9th or 10th hole, I came up to him and 
we got to know each other pretty good. 
And I said, “Мг. Speaker, how's life 
treating you?” He put his arm around 
me and he said, “Billy, anytime the 
good Lord lets you open your eyes you 
are treated very, very well.” We had a 
chance to talk about Millie and his 
family and politics, and everything is 
local, and politics is local, and toward 
the end he called to the photographer 
and he had a picture taken. And he put 
his arm around me and he said, Some 
day you might be able to use this.” 
And I just feel very honored that Tip 
spent that little bit of quality time 
with me as a Republican. 

He was not plastic; he was very real. 
That probably is one of the most won- 
derful occasions I have had since I have 
been a Member of Congress, and I am 
proud to say that I had a little bit of 
time with him. And I put him right up 
on the top of my mantle of people that 
I want to strive to be like because I 
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think he is everything that we all 
should be about. 

I thank the gentleman for letting me 
take this small part. 

Mr. FRANK of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I thank the gentleman from 
New Hampshire. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield myself such time 
as I may consume, and I yield to the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. EMER- 


SON]. 

Mr. EMERSON. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding, and appre- 
ciate this opportunity to say a final 
word of farewell to Speaker O'Neill. 

My memory of him goes back many, 
many years. I first arrived here as a 
page in the last Republican Congress. I 
do not think there is anyone here on 
the floor who may even remember 
when that was. But it was in 1953, and 
Massachusetts was then very much in 
the limelight. The Speaker of the 
House, Joe Martin, was from Massa- 
chusetts, and the Democratic whip was 
then John McCormack, Sam Rayburn 
being the minority leader. 

I do not remember a lot about Speak- 
er O'Neill when he was a freshman Con- 
gressman. That was the year in which 
I was a freshman page. But over the 
years I became a staffer, and ulti- 
mately a Member. I can remember 
many, many things about him. 

As a student of the House, I always 
loved it when he was in his story-tell- 
ing mode and would talk about the 
great characters of the House. But I 
will always remember an act of per- 
sonal kindness that he extended to me 
when I was a very, very freshman con- 
gressman. I think I had not been here 
more than 6 months, when one day I 
was sitting on the floor and the Speak- 
er’s page came to get me and said, 
“The Speaker would like to have a 
word with you.” And I said, “Му good- 
ness, what have I done? Why should I 
be summoned by the Speaker?” 

So I went to the Speaker’s chair, and 
he said to me, “I just wanted to tell 
you I met your daughter the other day 
and what a charming girl she is.” And 
it turned out that she worked as a 
waitress at a club where Speaker 
O'Neill liked to play golf. And she had 
introduced herself to him, and he had 
remembered that and took the time 
when he came back here to tell me 
about it. 

Ever after, whenever I would see the 
Speaker in the lobby, or walking 
through the corridors around here, or 
whereever, I would say, “Hello, Mr. 
Speaker,” and he would always say, 
“Апа how’s your charming daughter?” 
He never forgot, for all of the years 
that intervened, he never forgot my 
charming daughter. And I will remem- 
ber long and well his attention to such 
small details, which I am sure are a 
part of what made him the great Mem- 
ber of Congress, the great public serv- 
ant, that he was. 

Mr. FRANK of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
California [Mr. FAZIO]. 
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Mr. FAZIO. Мг. Speaker, much has 
been said about the fact that Tip 
O'Neill was a man who knew where he 
stood. He knew what he believed in, 
and he voted his district. 

He was a man who was rooted in his 
community of Cambridge, and a man 
who came from a strong family and a 
tradition of public service. 

He was partisan without being ran- 
corous. He was the kind of leader who 
actually appealed to every Member of 
this body during the 10 years he was 
Speaker and the many years he served 
before then. 

He will be greatly missed not just by 
his wonderful family from his wife 
Millie, children Susan and Rosemary, 
Kip and Tommy and Michael, but all of 
us whom he made feel as if we were 
family. We were all his pals, his dar- 
lings. 

He was the kind of man who rarely 
finds a home in public office, but when 
he does, makes a mark that will never 
be erased. 

My wife Judy and I loved him and 
will miss him very much. 

Mr. FRANK of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, to finish this well-deserved 
tribute, it is certainly appropriate that 
another great leader of the House of 
Representatives, the distinguished ma- 
jority leader, the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. GEPHARDT] be yielded the 
balance of our time. 

Mr. GEPHARDT. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding, and 
I am very happy to be part of this 
event of paying our respects to such a 
great American who has left us in the 
last days. A number of us were in- 
volved in a mission and trip to Asia at 
the time of Speaker O'Neill's death, 
and we were not able to be at his fu- 
neral in Boston as we would have liked 
to have been. And so on behalf of all 
the Members who were unable to be 
there that day I want to rise today to 
pay our respects to this great Amer- 
ican. 

I came to the Congress in 1977, Janu- 
ary, when Tip O'Neill became Speaker. 
I would simply say that he had an enor- 
mous influence not only on his con- 
stituents in Massachusetts and in his 
State, but he had an enormous influ- 
ence on all of us who served with him 
in the House and on generations of peo- 
ple who met him and knew him here in 
the House of Representatives, and as 
my friend from Missouri just said, even 
pages who met him in their time here. 

There were two kinds of values or 
ideas that he stood for that I will never 
forget. One was that he always told us, 
both Republicans and Democrats, but 
all of us as public servants that all of 
politics is local. He was famous for 
that phrase because it is such a true 
phrase. All of us understand that what 
we do here is interesting and impor- 
tant, but if it does not relate directly 
to what people see, feel and hear at 
home, it really is of no relevance to the 
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people who are our boss, our constitu- 
ents. And that contribution of just that 
phrase and that sentiment, that idea I 
think is a very, very important thing 
in America’s political life. 

The second thing about him that I 
think is an everlasting influence was 
that he was a man of great compassion, 
a man of great caring, a man of great 
kindness, and really human love. There 
was not a person who served with him 
who did not feel that warm compas- 
sion. He was a friend of every Member 
that he ever served with. 

І can still, as if it were yesterday, see 
him sitting in one of these chairs right 
over here where he would do office 
hours on the floor. He never refused to 
talk to anyone. He was always an open 
ear. He was always full of counsel and 
advice and good will, and for that ev- 
eryone truly loved their relationship 
with him. 

Finally, because of that human char- 
acteristic that he had of responding so 
warmly to his fellow colleagues, he had 
an ability that I think is very much 
needed in any legislative body, and cer- 
tainly in this one, and that is the abil- 
ity when the time comes as the leader 
that he was to listen to all of the frac- 
tious viewpoints, to hear everybody 
out, but then to say I have heard you 
all but this is what we are going to do, 
and then importantly to be able to get 
enough of us to come in behind him to 
do it, not always because we agreed 
with him, but because we liked him, we 
trusted him, and we trusted his leader- 
ship. We knew that he had given us a 
fair hearing and that he had made the 
best decision he could. 

Harry Truman once said leadership is 
getting people to do things they do not 
want to do. Tip O’Neill was a leader be- 
cause he had the human characteristic, 
the personality, and the character that 
all of us could respond to when we 
needed to, and therefore he was a mag- 
nificent leader of this institution and 
this Congress. 
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He will be missed by his family. He 
will be missed by his constituents. And 
he will be missed by everyone here who 
knew him. 

He was a great American, a great 
Speaker, a great leader, and we will al- 
ways remember the contribution and 
the human kindness and love that he 
brought to everything he did in his life. 

Mr. RAHALL. Mr. Speaker, | rise to pay trib- 
ute to the late Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, the Honorable Thomas “Tip” 
O'Neill. Without any doubt, Thomas “Tip” 
O'Neill will be written up in the history books 
as the one of the greatest Speakers we have 
ever known. 

Tip O'Neill was elected by his colleagues to 
be their Speaker in 1976. It has always been 
my great personal pleasure to have been 
sworn in as a Member of the House in 1976, 
and to have begun my public service under 
his tutelage. | had much to learn about the 
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work of the People’s House, and Tip O'Neill 
was a grand and excellent teacher. 

He served as Speaker for a decade, retiring 
in 1986. But his public service to the people 
of Massachusetts and this Nation began in 
1936—40 years before his term as Speaker 
began, and 50 years before he retired from of- 
fice. Throughout this half-century and more, 
he was a man of the times. He was as at- 
tuned to the needs of his country when Frank- 
lin Delano Roosevelt took office as President, 
as he was when Ronald Reagan took office— 
and he never gave up his principles no matter 
who was in the White House. From Roosevelt 
to Reagan, Tip O'Neill never forgot, and al- 
ways practiced, his deep belief that “all politics 
is local.” While serving as a national leader in 
his own right as Speaker of the House, and in 
earlier leadership positions he held, he never 
for a minute forgot who sent him to Washing- 
ton—the folks back home whom he loved and 
revered. He was devoted and dedicated to the 
needs of middie America. 

There was one saying attributed to Tip 
O’Neill—one of literally hundreds of sayings 
attributed to Tip O’Neili—which | took as my 
own and have practiced ever since: If a con- 
stituent calls your Washington office and tells 
you of a problem he has with City Hall, don’t 
tell him or her to call City Hall. You call City 
Hall yourself and take care of the problem. 

He has been greatly missed since his retire- 
ment as we have gone about the busy sched- 
ule of the House of Representatives, but he 
has still been with us—still leading us, іп 
absentia, by the example he set. He was al- 
ways available to advise us if we asked, and 
often when we didn't. Since leaving office, he 
was surely available to us through the books 
he has written about his lifetime of public serv- 
ice, books which should be required reading 
by every person, young and old, who aspire to 
or who want to learn about public service, 
about compassion and caring, about the legis- 
lative process, about humankind, about true 
leadership. 

And if you want to learn about how to be a 
faithful and loving husband and father while 
going about an entire lifetime of commitment 
to the Nation’s needs, you have only to look 
at the life of Tip O'Neill. To his loving and car- 
ing wife, Millie, and to his beautiful children, 
we say thank you as well. 

He was good and kind. He was tough and 
irascible, almost any human dynamic that can 
be assigned to man, can and should be as- 
signed to Tip O'Neill, and it was this that 
made him a leader, and that made him a 
friend to all of us. 

Mr. NEAL of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, it 
is an honor for me to take part in this tribute 
for our dear former Speaker, Thomas P. “Tip” 
O'Neill, who died just as the new year began. 
That news was a sad ending to the holiday 
season for many of us. | would like to thank 
Chairman JOE MOAKLEY for reserving this time 
for us to honor Speaker O'Neill's memory. 

| did not have the pleasure of serving here 
in the House under Speaker O'Neill, but | сап 
say that | was able to benefit from his advice 
and counsel in the years that | knew him. We 
spent time together at many Massachusetts 
functions over the past 5 years and | was truly 
touched by the interest he took in me and my 
progress as a new Member of Congress. 
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Speaker O'Neill was well-known for his 
story-telling ability. | found that when he re- 
counted an incident from his career or some- 
thing that happened here on the Hill, there 
was always a lesson to be learned. His stories 
were warm and full of humanity, much like the 
man himself. | do not have many pictures up 
on the walls of my office, but one | treasure 
is Speaker O'Neill greeting me with big smile 
and a hug. 

We hear so much today about what a chore 
politics has become. Elected officials are “dis- 
illusioned” and the public has “lost faith” are 
just two of the phrases we hear over and over. 
That was not the case with Tip O'Neill. He 
truly enjoyed the business of politics. There 
are many politicians who do not enjoy the day- 
to-day business of meeting people and dealing 
with their problems and concerns on a per- 
sonal level. There was nothing Tip O'Neill en- 
joyed more than working his district and his 
neighborhood. He would ask people what was 
on their minds and delight in the give-and-take 
of political discussion, whether on the House 
Floor or in a corner coffee shop in North Cam- 
bridge. Perhaps only Hubert Humphrey of his 
generation enjoyed his work as much as Tip. 
As sad as the funeral was on January 10, 
there was also that feeling that we were cele- 
brating 81 happy years of life. To truly enjoy 
one’s work, and to also be a master at that 
career, is a rare combination. Tip O'Neill was 
the embodiment of that combination. 

There is another lesson to be learned from 
the life of Tip O'Neill: He treated all people 
with the same respect. It did not matter if you 
were the head of state of a foreign country or 
simply a neighbor of his—he gave the same 
respect and interest that all men and women 
deserve. That is why so many people thought 
of him as a close friend. He genuinely cared 
about people and made it his business to do 
what he could to help those in need. Today 
we are celebrating a great American life in 
politics by noting the major accomplishment of 
Tip O'Neill's career. The history books will 
record his 50 years in public office and 10 
years as Speaker of the House, but thousands 
of people will remember Tip because of the 
small things he did over the years: A kind 
word at a family funeral, help in finding a lost 
Government check, a phone call to congratu- 
late a scholarship winner, getting a military 
case settled, a personal tour of the Capitol 
building. The list could go on and on. Tip 
O'Neill was а big man on the stage of Amer- 
ican history, but it is through these little acts 
of kindness that we will best remember him. 

People are saying that Тір O'Neill's passing 
is the end of an era. Perhaps that is correct, 
but | hope the new era has a place in it for 
the quality we closely associate with Speaker 
O'Neill: compassion. As long as we remember 
to keep compassion in politics, we will be hon- 
oring Tip O'Neill. 

Mr. Speaker, again | thank Chairman MOAK- 
LEY. | would also like to express my condo- 
lences to Millie O’Neill and all the members of 
the O'Neill family. “Mr. Speaker” will be great- 
ly missed. 

Ms. PELOSI. Mr. Speaker, | rise today in 
fond memory of Tip O'Neill. With his passing, 
our Nation lost a great leader and this institu- 
tion lost a large piece of its heart and soul. 
Ask most Americans who they think of when 
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they think of the U.S. Congress, and their an- 
swer still would likely be Speaker O'Neill. In so 
many ways, he embodied the best of Con- 
gress, and the best of the American people. 

Speaker O'Neill's passionate commitment 
and dedication to the democratic process left 
an indelible mark on the lives of so many. He 
understood the importance of, believed in the 
ability of, and fought for a government of the 
people, by the people, and for the people. 
Тір'ѕ energy was poured into improving the 
everyday lives of working Americans. He in- 
stinctively understood that the true and best 
role of Government is in helping those who 
need help. He never forgot those people. He 
never forgot his roots. And, he never forgot his 
friends. 

| offer my warmest condolences and support 
to Millie and his family. Our lives were all im- 
proved by knowing Tip. We will long remem- 
ber the humor, the warmth, the diplomacy and 
the fighting spirit of Tip O'Neill. 

Mr. KOPETSKI. Mr. Speaker, | rise with 
great respect and admiration for Tip O'Neill 
and to join my colleagues in commemorating 
his service to the House of Representatives 
and our Nation. Speaker O'Neill's passing is a 
historic loss to this Nation and | offer my con- 
dolences and warm personal thoughts to the 
entire O'Neill family. The former Speaker's 
death was noted throughout our country. For 
the RECORD, | include a column from the Jan- 
uary 16, 1994, issue of the Oregonian. 

{From the Oregonian, Jan. 16, 1994] 
IF WE COULD CALL ONE FINAL WITNESS 
(By Steve Duin) 

Tip O'Neill, a hefty argument against term 
limits, died before they went on trial last 
week in Seattle. The five-term speaker of 
the House reached his limit, at 81, in a Bos- 
ton hospital on Jan. 6. Cancer knocked him 
down; a heart attack finished the job. 

Rep. Mike Kopetski, D-Ore., was on one of 
the four planes that carried House members 
to O'Neill's funeral Mass in Cambridge. Не 
was one of the lucky ones who slipped inside 
St. John the Evangelist, the small brick 
church where O'Neill was baptized, but 
Kopetski never got comfortable. 

Bunched outside in the cold, Kopetski 
knew, were hundreds of mourners who had a 
better claim to his pew. They were constitu- 
ents, and Tip O'Neill never shut his door to 
a constituent. 

Joseph Dinneen once wrote that the burn- 
ing ambition of an Irish kid was to get to 
work: “Тһеп he could join the gang on the 
corner and live.” In his 34 years in Congress, 
O'Neill never forgot the gang on Barry's Cor- 
ner in North Cambridge, or their kids or 
their kin. 

As John Gimigliano—John the Cobbler— 
told The New York Times, ‘‘He was my fa- 
vorite friend. He invited me to Washington. 
He says, ‘I got the red carpet here for you. 
When you come, you get to walk on it.“ 

That a red carpet exists anywhere on Cap- 
itol Hill galls many term-limit fans; they'd 
like to jerk it out from under the tenured 
residents of Congress. Take Don McIntire, 
who didn’t see the contradiction Thursday 
night in ripping O’Neill while sipping single- 
malt Scotch. 

“Tip O'Neill is an excellent argument for 
term limits,“ said McIntire, а property-tax- 
limit gladiator in Oregon. “Мо one more 
than Tip O'Neill typified the imperial Con- 
gress. The best argument for term limits is 
the Congress and its sorry history.“ 


Those fighting words would earn McIntire 
a bloody nose on Barry's Corner, but they 
are popular sentiments at McCormick & 
Schmick’s. O'Neill didn't seem all that impe- 
rial to the bricklayers and cab drivers on the 
bar stools in Cambridge. They knew him too 
well; he came home too often. 

McIntire has a general aversion to politi- 
cal candidates. What's gone wrong,” he 
said, “із that we have governments where 
candidates make a difference. We should 
have a system where it doesn't matter which 
ding-dong gets into power because they can't 
hurt you." 

Then there's Sherry Bockwinkel, who 
headed the campaign for term limits in 
Washington, the passage of which House 
Speaker Tom Foley, D-Wash., is challenging 
in a Seattle federal court. 

Bockwinkel's rage was originally directed 
at her congressman, Norm Dicks, a Demo- 
crat who’s been locked on the Hill for 17 
years. She thought he was a lousy environ- 
mentalist, a warmonger and a victim of his 
own arrogance. 

On more than one occasion, the voters dis- 
agreed. So Bockwinkel campaigned for term 
limits. We want regular people in Congress, 
not elitists,” she said. We left England be- 
cause we didn't want a dynastic ruling class. 
We're being ruled by the very people we had 
a revolution over." 

The revolution is still on, and members of 
Oregon's delegation are on different sides. 
Rep. Elizabeth Furse, one of the 110 new 
members to Congress in 1993, believes terms 
limits are the only way to dismantle a se- 
niority system that holds back women and 
minorities. 

Rep. Peter DeFazio has his own term-limit 
bill, although he noted, “We don’t have a 
problem in Oregon. We automatically limit 
people. We've thrown out Wayne Morse, Al 
Ullman and Denny Smith. Oregon is very 
adept at rejecting people." 

That penchant for rejection gained 
Kopetski a seat in Congress, but—even as he 
exits—he rejects term limits. 

“I don't think people understand what 
they're doing, he said. They're giving 
more power to lobbyists, congressional staff 
and federal agencies. You can't control the 
staff, or the lobbyists, or the bureaucrats. 
You only have a direct say on your legisla- 
tor.” 

Тір O'Neill believed that if long-term com- 
mitments were a vital part of a marriage, 
they were a positive aspect to his relation- 
ship with the friends he left behind on Bar- 
ry's Corner. 

“I used to be for term limits,” said Jim Pe- 
terson, a longtime family friend and one of 
the pallbearers аб O'Neill's funeral, but I 
jumped over the fence. He asked, ‘Do you 
want to get rid of the farmer, the doctor, the 
teacher as soon as they’ve gotten up to 
speed? It doesn’t make any sense.“ 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
pay tribute to one of the true giants in Amer- 
ican history, the late Speaker of the House, 
Tip O'Neill. 

There is no one who | admired more 
throughout my political career than Tip O'Neill. 
He embodied everything that was good about 
politics and public service. Tip had a sense of 
right and wrong, and an understanding of poli- 
tics, like no one | have ever known. 

| was very fortunate to have gotten to know 
Tip O'Neill during my first term in office, when 
he was serving as majority leader. | learned 
so much from him. 

His years in Government gave him the per- 
spective, and the political instincts, which en- 
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abled him to see way beyond what most oth- 
ers saw occurring in the political arena. That 
is what made him so effective as a leader. 

As a person, he was a one-of-a-kind. On 
the outside, he was big, gruff, and intimidating, 
but on the inside, he was a sweetheart of a 
guy. He took a personal interest in everyone's 
problems, from his constituents at home to his 
colleagues in the House. Tip made you feel 
special for he talked just to you. It was this 
enormous generosity which really defined Tip 
as a person, and endeared him to everyone 
he knew. 

| will never forget the years he came into 
southern New Jersey to campaign with me. 
Tip knew that | represented a largely Repub- 
lican district, and that most of my supporters 
were business people and others who were 
generally more conservative than him. As a 
result, he was always unsure what to say. | al- 
ways told him, just be yourself. 

Invariably, it would take Tip all of 5 minutes 
before he had the audience wrapped around 
his finger. He would start by pleading guilty to 
being a liberal and a big spender. Then once 
the audience got over the shock, he would ex- 
plain to them what he meant: That he believed 
in spending more money on education, Social 
Security, cancer research, wastewater treat- 
ment, and so many other programs that are 
important to people, and which improve the 
quality of life in our country. 

By the time he was finished, people would 
be lined up to shake his hand and tell him 
how much they appreciated him. 

That is the Tip O'Neill that | knew: A man 
who was generous, funny, true to his beliefs 
and blessed with the natural instincts and at- 
tributes of a great leader. 

There will never be another Tip O'Neill. His 
loss was a great one for our country, but his 
legacy will always live on. | am grateful that | 
had the opportunity to get to know and work 
with this truly wonderful man. 

Mr. MINETA. Mr. Speaker, it is with much 
sadness that | come before you to honor a 
man who was a great leader of this illustrious 
body, my former colleague and friend, the late 
great Representative from Massachusetts, and 
former Speaker of the House Thomas P. “Tip” 
O'Neill. 

The man we called “Tip,” who died on Jan- 
uary 5 of this year, was quite simply one of 
the most remarkable men | have ever known 
in public life. 

He was a man who made a difference in 
our world simply by being one who never lost 
the common touch. In a career field where we 
call ourselves “Representatives,” and where 
egos sometimes grow larger than the districts 
we represent, the common touch is essential. 
Tip knew it, and that is why he embodied all 
that is good in politics. 

In fact, his style was coined in a phrase that 
will perhaps be his legacy: “All Politics is 
Local.” It is the best one line instruction man- 
ual for public servants | can think of. And I'm 
sure in time there will be a place for Tip in 
"Bartlett's Quotations.” 

| ат also quite honored to have played а 
role іп one of the few key moments іп Тір'ѕ 
life when he departed from his dictum. 

| was still a relative newcomer in the House, 
and had planned a district fundraiser with Tip 
as my honored guest. On that day, Tip found 
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out Carl Albert announced plans to retire. Tip 
believed he had a real chance to become 
Speaker and was ready to announce his plans 
right there. The news gave me an opportunity 
to assist in arranging his press conference. 
But it also enabled me to be the first member 
to publicly declare my support for Tip. 

Of course, Tip was making his announce- 
ment not in Cambridge, MA, but in San Jose, 
CA, the district which | represent. Tip probably 
would have preferred to make the announce- 
ment at home, but I'll never forget the boost 
it gave me that day. 

What Tip did for me was certainly not out of 
character. He was always helping when he 
could. 

In fact, though he became one of the most 
powerful men in this country, he never forgot 
the people who needed his backing the most, 
the working people of America, and especially 
Cambridge, MA. 

Tip O'Neill was always the fighter. Always 
the man who would stand up and make us re- 
member the common man. Little wonder then, 
that Tip O'Neill has been eulogized as one of 
the last of the Great Liberals, a Democrat 
whose policies reflected the Roosevelt-era’s 
New Deal. 

With Tip, the New Deal never got old. And 
believe me, when Ronald Reagan was Presi- 
dent the New Deal was practically considered 
ancient history. 

But as the leader of the Democrats, Tip 
stood his ground on principle, and fought for 
the common good. He never let go of the idea 
that government and politics had a necessary 
and important role in the lives of all citizens; 
rich and poor, native born or immigrant, Tip 
O'Neill understood that government could not 
be indifferent to the people. 

To paraphrase an old corporate slogan, Tip 
O'Neill believed with a passion the idea of 
"better living through government and poli- 
tics.” He dedicated his own life to that belief, 
and made us never forget that “All politics is 
local.” As he passes on, the memory of his 
exemplary life shall keep that ideal alive. 

Mr. BEVILL. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to pay 
tribute to my long-time friend and very out- 
standing former colleague, Thomas P. “Tip” 
O'Neill. 

Tip and | served together for many years in 
the House Democratic Whip Organization and 
| supported him for majority leader and Speak- 
er. | always enjoyed his friendship and | miss 
him very much. As you know, Tip had thou- 
sands of friends, but he always made you feel 
like you were a close friend and very impor- 
tant to him. 

Tip O'Neill was а true тап of the people. 
He loved people and people loved him. He 
was particularly close to those he represented 
in his district in Massachusetts. My wife Lou 
and | once went to a restaurant in Boston that 
Tip had recommended. When | told the waiter 
that Tip O'Neill had sent us, the manager 
came out to meet us. They showered us with 
attention because we were Tip’s friends. They 
just couldn't do enough for us. ІІ never forget 
that. 

Tip O'Neill was a master at sizing people up 
and understanding what they were capable of. 
| think this insight contributed a great deal to 
his success in politics. He was equally at 
home with heads of state and with the man on 
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the street. He did a great job when it came to 
dealing with dignitaries and he rubbed shoul- 
ders with the most important people in the 
world. But, to Tip, the most important people 
іп the world—besides his family members 
were average Americans. He really cared 
about them. 

One of my young constituents who uses 
crutches to walk tells a story about meeting 
Tip O'Neill one day at the U.S. Capitol. Tip 
came up behind my friend and asked him if he 
needed any help getting up the steps. He 
didn’t just walk on past as many people would 
have done. He walked down the hall with my 
constituent and they talked about some of the 
topics of the day. This chance encounter 
made a lasting impression on that young man 
from my district. He realized that Tip O'Neill 
saw him as a person. 

We all have so many stories about Tip 
O'Neillitelling them all would take тапу 
hours and fill many volumes. He was simply 
larger than life and we loved him for it. 

Suffice it to say that Thomas P. “Tip” 
O'Neill did an outstanding job representing his 
district and an outstanding job representing 
our Nation. 

He was a great ambassador and above all, 
a great American. Our lives are better for hav- 
ing known him. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
KLINK). The question is on the resolu- 
tion offered by the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. FRANK]. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. FRANK of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
all Members may have 5 legislative 
days in which to revise and extend 
their remarks on the resolution just 
agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE TO 
NOTIFY THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. GEPHARDT. Mr. Speaker, your 
committee on the part of the House to 
join a like committee on the part of 
the Senate to notify the President of 
the United States that a quorum of 
each House has been assembled and is 
ready to receive any communication 
that he may be pleased to make has 
performed that duty. 

The President asked us to report that 
he will be pleased to deliver his mes- 
sage at 9 p.m. tonight to a joint session 
of the two Houses. 


JOINT SESSION OF CONGRESS— 
STATE OF THE UNION ADDRESS 


Mr. GEPHARDT. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a privileged concurrent resolution (H. 
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Con. Res. 197) and ask for its imme- 
diate consideration. 

The Clerk read the concurrent reso- 
lution, as follows: 

H. Con. RES. 197 

Resolved by the House of Representatives (the 
Senate concurring), That the two Houses of 
Congress assembled in the Hall of the House 
of Representatives on Tuesday, January 25, 
1994, at 9 p.m., for the purpose of receiving 
such communication as the President of the 
United States shall be pleased to make to 
them. 

The concurrent resolution was agreed 
to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


ANNOUNCEMENT BY THE SPEAKER 
PRO TEMPORE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair desires to make an announce- 
ment. After consultation with the ma- 
jority and minority leaders, and with 
their consent and approval, the Chair 
announces that tonight when the two 
Houses meet in joint session to hear an 
address by the President of the United 
States, only the doors immediately op- 
posite the Speaker and those on his left 
and right will be open. 

No one will be allowed on the floor of 
the House who does not have the privi- 
lege of the floor of the House. 

Due to the large attendance which is 
anticipated, the Chair feels that the 
rule regarding the privilege of the floor 
must be strictly adhered to. 

Children of Members will not be per- 
mitted on the floor, and the coopera- 
tion of all Members is requested. 


ä 0 


HOUR OF MEETING ON TOMORROW 


Mr. GEPHARDT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the 
House adjourns today, it adjourn to 
meet at noon on Wednesday, January 
26, 1994. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Missouri? 

There is no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ENTERTAIN МО- 
TION TO SUSPEND THE RULES 
ON TOMORROW FOR CONSIDER- 
ATION OF HOUSE RESOLUTION 
323 


Mr. GEPHARDT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that it be in order 
tomorrow, Wednesday, January 26, 
1994, for the Speaker to entertain a mo- 
tion to suspend the rules and adopt 
House Resolution 323, relating to the 
treatment of Hugo Princz, a United 
States citizen, by the Federal Republic 
of Germany. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 
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DISPENSING WITH CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY BUSINESS ON 
WEDNESDAY NEXT 


Mr. GEPHARDT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the business 
in order under the Calendar Wednesday 
rule be dispensed with on Wednesday, 
January 26, 1994. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 


PROVIDING FOR ADJOURNMENT 
OF THE HOUSE FROM WEDNES- 
DAY, JANUARY 26, 1994, TO TUES- 
DAY, FEBRUARY 1, 1994 


Mr. GEPHARDT. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a privileged concurrent resolution (H. 
Con. Res. 198) and ask for its imme- 
diate consideration. 

The Clerk read the concurrent reso- 
lution, as follows: 

H. Con. REs. 198 

Resolved by the House of Representatives (the 
Senate concurring), That when the House ad- 
journs on Wednesday, January 26, 1994, it 
stand adjourned until noon on Tuesday, Feb- 
ruary 1, 1994. 

The concurrent resolution was agreed 
to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


ANNOUNCEMENT BY THE SPEAKER 
PRO TEMPORE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair desires to announce that pursu- 
ant to clause 4 of rule 1, the Speaker 
pro tempore signed the following en- 
rolled bill on Monday, November 29, 
1993: 

H.R. 1025. To provide for a waiting period 
before the purchase of a handgun, and for the 
establishment of a national instant criminal 
background check system to be contacted by 
firearms dealers before the transfer of any 
firearm. 


And the Speaker signed the following 
enrolled bills and joint resolutions on 
Wednesday, December 1, 1993: 


H.R. 486. To provide for the addition of the 
Truman farm home to the Harry S. Truman 
national historic site in the State of Mis- 
souri. 

H.R. 1237. To establish procedures for na- 
tional criminal background checks for child 
care providers. 

H.R. 1944. To provide for additional devel- 
opment at war in the Pacific National His- 
torical Park, and for other purposes. 

H.R. 2150. To authorize appropriations for 
fiscal year 1994 for the United States Coast 
Guard, and for other purposes. 

H.R. 2535. To amend title 38, United States 
Code, to provide additional authority for the 
Secretary of Veterans Affairs to provide 
health care for veterans of the Persian Gulf 
War. 

H.R. 2840. To amend title 17, United States 
Code, to establish copyright arbitration roy- 
alty panels to replace the copyright royalty 
tribunal, and for other purposes. 

H.R. 3000. For reform in emerging new de- 
mocracies and support and health for im- 
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proved partnership with Russia, Ukraine, 
and other New Independent States of the 
former Soviet Union. 

H.R. 3216. To amend the comprehensive 
Drug Abuse Prevention and Control Act of 
1970 to control the diversion of certain 
chemicals used in the illicit production of 
controlled substances such as methcathinone 
and methamphetamine, and for other pur- 


poses. 

H.R. 3321. To provide increased flexibility 
to States in carrying out the Low-Income 
Home Energy Assistance Program. 

H.R. 3450. To implement the North Amer- 
ican Free Trade Agreement. 

H.R. 3514. To clarify the regulatory over- 
sight exercised by the Rural Electrification 
Administration with respect to certain elec- 
tric borrowers. 

H.R. 3616. To require the Secretary of the 
Treasury to mint coins in commemoration of 
the 250th anniversary of the birth of Thomas 
Jefferson, Americans who have been pris- 
oners of war, the Vietnam veterans memo- 
rial on the occasion of the 10th anniversary 
of the memorial, and the women in military 
service for America memorial, and for other 
purposes. 

H.J. Res. 272. Designating December 15, 
1993, as “National Firefighters Day.” 

H.J. Res. 300. Providing for the convening 
of the second session of the One Hundred 
Third Congress. 

S. 422. To extend and revise rulemaking au- 
thority with respect to Government securi- 
ties under the Federal securities laws, and 
for other purposes. 

S. 644. Making a technical amendment of 
the Clayton Act. 

S. 994. To authorize the reestablishment of 
a fresh cut flowers and fresh cut greens pro- 
motion and consumer information program 
for the benefit of the floricultural industry 
and other persons, and for other purposes. 

S. 1507. To make certain technical and con- 
forming amendments to the Higher Edu- 
cation Act of 1965. 

S. 1732. To extend arbitration under the 
provisions of chapter 44 of title 28, United 
States Code, and for other purposes. 

S. 1764. To provide for the extension of cer- 
tain authority for the marshal of the Su- 
preme Court and the Supreme Court police. 

Б. 1769. To make a technical correction, 
and for other purposes. 

S. 1777. To extend the suspended implemen- 
tation of certain requirements of the Food 
Stamp Program on Indian reservations, to 
suspend certain eligibility requirements for 
the participation of retail food stores in the 
Food Stamp Program, and for other pur- 


poses. 
S.J. Res. 154. Designating January 16, 1994, 
as Religious Freedom Day.“ 


APPOINTMENT AS MEMBER OF NA- 
TIONAL WOMEN’S BUSINESS 
COUNCIL 


The SPEAKER pro tempore laid be- 
fore the House the following commu- 
nication from the Honorable BoB 
MICHEL, Republican leader: 


U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, DC., November 24, 1993. 
Hon. THOMAS S. FOLEY, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, Wash- 
ington, DC. 

DEAR MR. SPEAKER: Pursuant to Section 
403(a)(3) of Public Law 100-533, I hereby ap- 
point the following individual to serve as a 
member on the National Women's Business 
Council: 
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Ms. Marilu Meyer of Chicago, Illinois. 
Sincerely, 
BOB MICHEL, 
Republican Leader. 


COMMUNICATION FROM THE HON. 
FRANK PALLONE, JR., MEMBER 
OF CONGRESS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore laid be- 
fore the House the following commu- 
nication from the Honorable FRANK 
PALLONE, Jr., Member of Congress: 


DECEMBER 4, 1993. 
Hon. THOMAS S. FOLEY,, 
Speaker, House of Representatives, Washington, 
DC. 


DEAR MR. SPEAKER: This is to formally no- 
tify you pursuant to Rule L (50) of the Rules 
of the House that I have been served with a 
subpoena by the Superior Court of New Jer- 
sey in connection with a civil case. 

After consultation with the General Coun- 
sel, I will determine if compliance with the 
subpoena is consistent with the privileges 
and precedents of the House. 

Sincerely, 
FRANK PALLONE, Jr., 
Member of Congress. 


COMMUNICATION FROM THE DI- 
RECTOR, NON-LEGISLATIVE AND 
FINANCIAL SERVICES, HOUSE OF 
REPRESENTATIVES 


The SPEAKER pro tempore laid be- 
fore the House the following commu- 
nication from Leonard P. Wishart III. 
Director of Non-Legislative and Finan- 
cial Services: 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, DC, November 23, 1993. 
Hon. THOMAS S. FOLEY, 
Speaker, House of Representatives, U.S. Capitol, 
Washington, DC. 

DEAR MR. SPEAKER: This is to formally no- 
tify you pursuant to Rule L (50) of the Rules 
of the House that the Office of Finance has 
been served with a subpoena issued by the 
United States District Court for the District 
of Columbia. 

After consultation with the General Coun- 
sel to the House, I have determined that 
compliance with the subpoena is consistent 
with the privileges and precedents of the 
House. 

Sincerely, 
LEONARD P. WISHART ІП, 
Director. 


COMMUNICATION FROM THE DI- 
RECTOR, NON-LEGISLATIVE AND 
FINANCIAL SERVICES, HOUSE OF 
REPRESENTATIVES 


The SPEAKER pro tempore laid be- 
fore the House the following commu- 
nication from Leonard P. Wishart III, 
Director of Non-Legislative and Finan- 
cial Services: 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, DC, January 4, 1994. 
Hon. THOMAS S. FOLEY, 
Speaker, House of Representatives, U.S. Capitol, 
Washington, DC. 

DEAR MR. SPEAKER: This is to formally no- 
tify you pursuant to Rule L (50) of the Rules 
of the House that a member of the staff of 
the Office of Finance has been served with a 
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subpoena issued by the United States Dis- 
trict Court for the District of Columbia. 
After consultation with the General Coun- 
sel, I have determined that compliance with 
the subpoena is consistent with the privi- 
leges and precedents of the House. 
Sincerely, 
LEONARD P. WISHART III, 
Director. 


COMMUNICATION FROM THE DI- 
RECTOR, NON-LEGISLATIVE AND 
FINANCIAL SERVICES, HOUSE OF 
REPRESENTATIVES 


The SPEAKER pro tempore laid be- 
fore the House the following commu- 
nication from Leonard P. Wishart ІП, 
Director of Non-Legislative and Finan- 
cial Services: 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, DC, January 4, 1994. 
Hon. THOMAS S. FOLEY, 
Speaker, House of Representatives, U.S. Capitol, 
Washington, DC. 

DEAR MR, SPEAKER: This is to formally no- 
tify you pursuant to Rule L (50) of the Rules 
of the House that my office has been served 
with a subpoena for employment and salary 
records of a House employee. The subpoena 
was issued by the Circuit Court of Cook 
County, Illinois in connection with a civil 
case on a personal injury claim. 

After consultation with the General Coun- 
sel, I have determined that compliance with 
the subpoena is consistent with the privi- 
leges and precedents of the House. 

Sincerely, 
LEONARD P, WISHART III, 
Director. 


COMMUNICATION FROM THE DI- 
RECTOR, NON-LEGISLATIVE AND 
FINANCIAL SERVICES, HOUSE OF 
REPRESENTATIVES 


The SPEAKER pro tempore laid be- 
fore the House the following commu- 
nication from Leonard P. Wishart III, 
Director of Non-Legislative and Finan- 
cial Services: 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, DC, January 6, 1994. 
Hon. THOMAS S. FOLEY, 
Speaker, House of Representatives, 
Washington, DC. 

DEAR MR. SPEAKER: This is to formally no- 
tify you pursuant to Rule L (50) of the Rules 
of the House that the Office of Finance has 
been served with a subpoena issued by the 
United States District Court for the District 
of Columbia. 

After consultation with the General Coun- 
sel to the House, I have determined that 
compliance with the subpoena is consistent 
with the privileges and precedents of the 
House. 

Sincerely, 
LEONARD P. WISHART ІП, 
Director. 


COMMUNICATION FROM THE DI- 
RECTOR, NON-LEGISLATIVE AND 
FINANCIAL SERVICES, HOUSE OF 
REPRESENTATIVES 


The SPEAKER pro tempore laid be- 
fore the House the following commu- 
nication from Leonard P. Wishart III. 
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Director of Non-Legislative and Finan- 
cial Services: 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, DC, January 12, 1994. 
Hon. THOMAS S. FOLEY, 
Speaker, House of Representatives, 
Washington, DC. 

DEAR MR, SPEAKER: This is to formally no- 
tify you pursuant to Rule L (50) of the Rules 
of the House that the Office of Finance has 
been served with a subpoena issued by the 
Circuit Court for the State of Maryland. 

After consultation with the General Coun- 
sel to the House, I have determined that 
compliance with the subpoena is consistent 
with the privileges and precedents of the 
House. 

Sincerely, 
LEONARD P. WISHART III, 
Director. 


THE PRESIDENT’S STATE OF THE 
UNION ADDRESS 


(Mr. ZELIFF asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. ZELIFF. Mr. Speaker, tonight 
the President will give the State of the 
Union Message. 

The American people have learned 
that it is not what the President says 
tonight but what he does afterward to 
follow up that counts. 

I am sure we will hear wonderful 
words emphasizing how tough the 
President will be on crime, how con- 
cerned he is about health care, and how 
he wants to reform the welfare system. 
We must, however, not focus on the 
President's words, but we must focus 
on the results. 

The facts are that the President has 
not filed a welfare bill. There are no 
specifics, and the welfare bill will not 
be funded in this coming budget mes- 
sage. 

When it comes to being tough on 
crime, we must see if the President can 
deliver the liberals in this House to 
support his rhetoric. The facts are that 
the President has not filed a crime bill 
either, and it will be interesting to see 
how much money is committed in his 
budget to fight not only welfare but 
crime. 

Finally, when it comes to health 
care, I predict that the President, in 
his budget, will not fully fund his own 
program. That is why he is pushing for 
health care to be funded off-budget, fis- 
cally irresponsible, in my judgment. 

Words are nice, Mr. Speaker, but it is 
actions that count. Welfare, crime, 
health care, the devil is in the details; 
we need to hold the President’s feet to 
the fire and hold him accountable for 
the results. 


WELCOME BACK, COLLEAGUES 


(Ms. NORTON asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend her re- 
marks.) 

Ms. NORTON. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
welcome back all of our colleagues to 
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Washington, DC, my hometown, and, 
for all practical purposes until the end 
of this session, yours. 

As you found when you went home, 
residence is not all we have in com- 
mon; fear and spread of crime have 
eclipsed other issues with 9 out of 10 
Americans feeling it is worse than it 
was а year ago. 

There is, thus, a clearer kinship 
across all party and district boundaries 
on this issue that has needlessly polar- 
ized us. 

The floor of the House has been a 
place to chastise this city as if crime 
were patented and put in a bottle la- 
beled “District of Columbia.” 

But, Mr. Speaker, the national crime 
genie has long been out of the bottle. 
Back home you discovered new maga- 
zine titles like “Rural Crime Alert” 
and new-found watch programs like 
Cities Neighborhood Watch groups. The 
crime menace has shown its brutal side 
well beyond this city’s borders. 

Let our show of force be a balanced 
crime bill that catches crime both 
coming and going. 


THE PRESIDENT’S FIRST YEAR: 
TOO MANY BITTER THINGS TO 
SWALLOW 


(Mr. HORN asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House and to re- 
vise and extend his remarks.) 

Mr. HORN. Mr. Speaker, tonight 
when the President gives his State of 
the Union Address, you can expect that 
he will put a positive spin on his first 
year in office. But let us not kid our- 
selves; the President's first year in of- 
fice has not been all rosy, especially for 
the middle class. 

Here is a quick review: His promise 
to give the middle class a tax cut was 
quickly abandoned. 

His economic package is a rerun of 
taxes and spending. 

Too many of his foreign policy initia- 
tives have been an unmitigated disas- 
ter. 

His welfare reform plan is nonexist- 
ent. 

Indeed, the whereabouts of his crime 
plan is a mystery which even Sherlock 
Holmes could not solve. 

His health care reform bill is the 
wrong prescription for the wrong diag- 
nosis. 

The President is very good at adding 
a spoonful of sugar and making lemon- 
ade out of old lemons. But his first 
year in office has been full of lemons 
for the middle-class taxpayer—and 
even his lemonade—despite its sugary 
rhetoric—is a bitter thing for the tax- 
payers to swallow. 


SIXTY PERCENT APPROVE 
PRESIDENT CLINTON’S EFFORTS 
(Mr. RICHARDSON asked and was 

given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 
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Mr. RICHARDSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
reason for so much partisan belly- 
aching on the other side is simple: 
President Clinton’s approval rating is a 
healthy 60 percent because the public 
believes he is trying to address the Na- 
tion’s problems. 

And the reason why the perception of 
the Congress is at an all-time low is be- 
cause the public thinks that all we do 
is fight and fail to get things done. And 
if we want to be reelected, we won’t 
need term limits if we continue this 
bickering. 

Do we go first on health care, or 
crime, or welfare reform? Who cares as 
long as we get the job done? 

We are ready to pass a significant 
crime bill soon with tough sentencing 
and prevention. Let us put that on a 
fast track and let us get a good start 
on welfare reform. But let us be realis- 
tic and recognize that a good health 
care plan should be our top goal this 
year. 

If we do our job right on health care 
reform, we will be rewarded at the 
polls. 


BEWARE OF GIFTS BEARING 
LEAKS 


(Mr. GEKAS asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. GEKAS. Mr. Speaker and Mem- 
bers of the House, as the American peo- 
ple prepare to watch the State of the 
Union Address this evening, we ought 
to warn them of gifts bearing leaks. 
Many, many people view the health 
care proposal of the President as a gi- 
gantic gift, yet more and more is being 
leaked out about how that really af- 
fects the American people. 

Who will pay for it? How will it be 
paid? What new massive taxes will 
have to be proposed? Will there be a re- 
tention of the private doctor/patient 
relationship? Will there be rationing of 
health care? Will hospitals be able to 
perform the surgical remedies that are 
required? What in the world will this 
gift really bear for the American peo- 
ple? 

Some will view the crime proposal as 
a gift to the American people, the gift 
of security. Yet if history repeats it- 
self, the President’s colleagues and the 
important committees in the House 
and in the Senate will wreak havoc 
with any crime bill and tilt the whole 
thing toward the criminal. 

We have been trying for a generation 
to be tougher on criminals, yet our op- 
ponents on the other side of the aisle 
make it easier for criminals. What 
kind of a gift of security would that 
be? 


HERE TO STAY 


(Mr. FROST asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 
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minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. FROST. Mr. Speaker, 1 year ago, 
the word out of Dallas-Fort Worth was 
“The Boyz are Back.” After Sunday's 
victory over the San Francisco 49’ers, 
we know that the Cowboys аге “Неге 
to Stay.” 

In recent years, Super Bowl cham- 
pions have come and gone. In fact, 
many teams have struggled to even 
make the playoffs the year after they 
win the Super Bowl. With a tougher 
schedule, injuries, and complacency to 
Overcome, defending champions have 
often folded. 

However, the Dallas Cowboys showed 
what they were made of this season. 
They overcame all of these obstacles 
and more to return to the Super Bowl 
and defend their title. At the beginning 
of the season, with Emmitt Smith out 
because of a contract dispute, the team 
was 0-2 and sports writers across the 
country were having a field day with 
the demise of yet another defending 
champion. 

Undaunted by the challenge and with 
Emmitt Smith back in the lineup, the 
Cowboys quickly sent notice to the 
rest of the league that they were not 
going to fold by winning 7 straight 
games and 14 of their next 16. They ac- 
complished this despite injuries to Pro- 
Bowlers Troy Aikman, Emmitt Smith, 
Mark Stepnoski, and Ken Norton. The 
Cowboys have shown the character of a 
true champion this season and we in 
the Dallas-Fort Worth area are very 
proud to call them “Our Team.” 


JACKSONVILLE’S JAGUARS ARE 
ON THE PROWL 


(Mrs. FOWLER asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend her re- 
marks.) 

Mrs. FOWLER. Mr. Speaker, on No- 
vember 30, 1993, Jacksonville, FL, was 
declared the final winner in the hotly 
contested race to become a National 
Football League expansion city. Due to 
the heroic efforts of Touchdown Jack- 
sonville,’’ Wayne Weaver, Tom Petway, 
and the entire community, Jackson- 
ville—against great odds—broke away 
from the competition and crossed the 
finish line victorious. 

In choosing our city, the NFL offi- 
cially recognized northeast Florida as 
part of a vital and expanding area, with 
a promising future. They also recog- 
nized the appetite for football in the 
home of the Gatorbowl, and their faith 
was not misplaced. Jaguars ticket sales 
took off like a rocket, leading to sell- 
out status within 40 days of the an- 
nouncement—with 70,000 tickets sold 
for each of the next 3 years. 

I am proud of our city, and I have no 
doubt that our new team will mirror 
the determination and enthusiasm of 
their fans. I am also confident that 
their opponents will soon learn what 
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those of us in northeast Florida а1- 
ready know—the Jaguars are on the 
prowl. 


MINNESOTANS BRAVE COLD FOR 
TOWN MEETINGS 


(Mr. RAMSTAD asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. RAMSTAD. Mr. Speaker, my 
constituents last week gave me a clear 
message to pass on to all of you. 

At three town meetings during the 
week temperatures plunged to 35 de- 
grees below zero, over 250 people turned 
out to express their concerns. They 
want us to take off our Republican 
hats, take off our Democrat hats, roll 
up our sleeves, and work together in a 
pragmatic, bipartisan way to pass a 
crime bill and reform health care and 
welfare. 

The message they sent is clear. They 
want less rhetoric and more serious ac- 
tion from the Clinton administration 
and Congress. 

They want action now on a com- 
prehensive anticrime bill. My suburban 
district in Minnesota has had 12 mur- 
ders since last July. My constituents 
want more cops, tough measures 
against violent offenders, more prisons 
to ensure that violent offenders serve 
their full sentences, and better drug 
treatment and prevention programs. 

They want action now to reform our 
broken welfare system. They're tired of 
spending billions on a system that 
breeds dependency and hopelessness. 

They want action now to reduce 
health care costs without destroying 
the best health care system in the 
world. My constituents know that the 
Clinton plan is a bureaucratic monster 
that will restrict consumer choice, kill 
jobs, and add to our massive budget 
deficit. 

Mr. Speaker, let us listen to our con- 
stituents. Let us do it now—and do it 
right. 


П 1440 
FIGHTING FIRE WITH GASOLINE 


(Mr. BALLENGER asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute.) 

Mr. BALLENGER. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the principle reasons the President 
has said we need health care reform is 
because of its effects on the deficit. 

But the Clinton health plan will have 
an explosive effect on our deficit. Ac- 
cording to a Joint Economic Commit- 
tee study, the annual Federal deficit 
will increase by $426 billion per year by 
the year 2000. 

This is like fighting fire with gaso- 
line. 

Mr. Speaker, there are some prob- 
lems with our health care system. But 
the Clinton Government-run health 
plan will not cure those problems. 
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Hiring more bureaucrats, building 
more Government structures, creating 
more Government positions, will not 
improve our health care delivery sys- 
tem. 

And increasing our deficit by $426 bil- 
lion a year will not solve our budget 
crisis. 

I urge my colleagues to think twice 
about the Clinton health care reform 
plan. Fighting fire with gasoline will 
never put out the fire. 


A RERUN OF THE HOLOCAUST IN 
BOSNIA 


(Mr. WOLF asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, during the 
just completed winter session break, I 
made my third trip to the former 
Yugoslavia, this time visiting the war- 
ravaged city under siege, Mostar, lo- 
cated in southern Bosnia about 50 
miles from the Croatian border. 

Each time I go there I come away 
thinking that things can get no worse. 
But they can and they have. Senseless 
killing and inhumane acts are the 
order of the day. The weekend report 
from Sarajevo in the Washington Post 
detailing the senseless mortaring, kill- 
ing, and maiming of little kids out for 
a sleigh ride isn’t, unfortunately, a low 
point in this end-of-the-century holo- 
caust, it’s business as usual. 

Mostar was little different. Divided 
by the Neretva River, east Mostar is 
home mostly to Bosnian Moslems while 
Bosnian Croatians hold the western 
half of the city. Serb gunners inhabit 
the hills and ridges to the east where 
artillery and mortars rain down on the 
city. East and West Mostar trade artil- 
lery, cannon, and sniper fire. As a re- 
sult, the city resembles a bombed-out 
town from a World War II movie. The 
buildings remaining standing are large- 
ly shells and the people have moved un- 
derground, living in unheated, un- 
lighted, and certainly unventilated cel- 
lars, seeking whatever safety from the 
shelling they can. There are mostly 
women, children, and the elderly there. 
Younger men are in the army there and 
elsewhere. Fighting. 

Conditions are awful. Just awful. 
Only untreated riverwater to drink and 
that has to be gotten under cover of 
darkness. Virtually no diesel oil for 
heating or even generating electrical 
power at the converted and mostly 
shelled-out hospital. Operations by 
candlelight, 1,000 surgeries since this 
nightmare began on May 9, 1993. Can’t 
stay in the hospital to recover. Need 
the all-too-few beds for the next batch 
of shelling victims which will surely 
follow. 

At a time when the Holocaust Mu- 
seum at 14th and Independence Avenue 
here in town attracts millions trying 
to understand how this tragedy of 
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World War II could have happened and 
when the movie Schendler's List“ is 
so popular dealing with this nightmare, 
how can we sit idly by and watch a 
1990’s rerun of the same tragedy. 

Years ago, there was a woman named 
Kitty Genovese who was brutally at- 
tacked in the streets of New York City. 
Many passers-by heard her screams but 
no one came to her aid or even called 
the police. She died as a result of the 
attack. Bosnia today, is ап inter- 
national Kitty Genovese case and the 
nations of the world are listening to 
the screams and doing little to help. 

We, and other free nations, must now 
engage and somehow bring this terror- 
ism to a halt. 


STOP SWEEPING WHITEWATER 
UNDER THE RUG 


(Mr. ROTH asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. ROTH. Mr. Speaker, as the Con- 
gress begins the new session it is dis- 
turbing to read in the front page of the 
newspaper that people’s opinion of the 
Congress is at an all-time low. The sav- 
ings and loan crisis is just one of the 
issues that has eroded public trust and 
confidence in Congress. That is only 
one of the compelling reasons for Con- 
gress to exercise its obligation to have 
congressional legislative oversight 
hearings, and that is why congressional 
leaders must stop sweeping the White- 
water scandal under the rug. 

Mr. Speaker, the Committee on 
Banking, Finance and Urban Affairs 
and its oversight subcommittee must 
hold hearings on Whitewater. After all, 
Madison Guarantee Savings and Loan 
cost the American taxpayers over $50 
million. I have asked both the Commit- 
tee on Banking, Finance and Urban Af- 
fairs chairman and subcommittee over- 
sight chairman to hold hearings, but to 
no avail. I ask them again to stop ig- 
noring this problem, and to stop this 
coverup, and have Congress perform its 
obligations to the American people. 

Mr. Speaker, the Committee on 
Banking, Finance and Urban Affairs is 
AWOL. It is time to find a chairman 
and to hold hearings to let the Amer- 
ican people truly know what happened 
in Whitewater. 


KICKING OFF THE SECOND 
SESSION OF THE 103D CONGRESS 


(Mr. BARCA of Wisconsin asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend his remarks.) 

Mr. BARCA of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er and Members, today, as we kick off 
the second session of the 103d Congress, 
we all return after a fairly lengthy re- 
cess, and for me, after spending almost 
all the last 2 months crisscrossing my 
district, talking with various groups 
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and individual constituents, I believe 
that, while people have appreciated the 
flurry of activity that came about at 
the end of the last session and the 
many bills and important measures 
that did pass, they are calling for more 
comprehensive and swift action on a 
wide array of very important priorities 
for this Nation, from welfare reform to 
crime control measures, to health care 
reform, to economic development, to 
making further progress on deficit re- 
duction, and it is my hope that we can 
keep and continue that bipartisan spir- 
it that we ended the last session on, to 
move forward with adopting this agen- 
da with that sense of urgency that is 
all across Wisconsin and, I believe, the 
rest of the byways of this Nation which 
has to be brought to the Halls of Con- 
gress. 

So, Mr. President, we welcome you 
tonight. We hope to have you kick off 
this very vitally important session, 
and hopefully we can work together to 
achieve the people's agenda. 


ANNOUNCEMENT BY THE SPEAKER 
PRO TEMPORE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Ra- 
HALL). The Chair will advise the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin [Mr. BARCA] 
that he should address the Chair in his 
remarks. 


INTRODUCTION OF LEGISLATION 
TO REDUCE WELFARE FRAUD 


(Mr. LAZIO asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. LAZIO. Mr. Speaker, our Na- 
tion’s welfare programs were created to 
provide assistance to the truly needy. 
Yet, it is generally agreed that the sys- 
tem has gone sour and is tainted with 
fraud and abuse, which not only raises 
taxpayer costs, but undermines this 
basic purpose. 

Today, I introduced a bill to help re- 
duce fraud and save millions of dollars 
in the AFDC Program. My bill calls 
upon the Secretary of HHS to conduct 
a feasibility study on the use of bio- 
metric technology as a means to vali- 
date the identities of AFDC recipients. 

According to recently published re- 
ports, New York State could save $46 
million a year by expanding its experi- 
mental two-county finger-imaging pro- 
gram that has been running for 15 
months and saved the State nearly 
$700,000. Governor Cuomo has called for 
the expansion of this project. 

Los Angeles County has been running 
a similar demonstration program since 
1991, which is expected to save $20 mil- 
lion over 5 years. 

If the savings suggested by these ex- 
amples are even in the ballpark, then 
we should not waste any time in mov- 
ing this idea forward as an important 
component of welfare reform. 
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Reducing welfare fraud will cut costs 
and ensure that this assistance goes to 
those who honestly need help, not 
those who cheat the system and the 
taxpayers. 


REESTABLISHING FREEDOM OF 
RELIGION IN THIS COUNTRY 


(Mr. DUNCAN asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute.) 

Mr. DUNCAN. Mr. Speaker, William 
Raspberry, the syndicated columnist, 
has written some very fine columns in 
the last few days about governmental 
policy toward religion. 

Mr. Raspberry said, It is a species of 
intolerance to require the religious to 
make a secret of their beliefs.” 

In a Christmas column, he wrote 
this: 

Unfortunately the ACLU also opposes the 
moment of silence substitute for school 
prayer. Why? After all, the constitutional re- 
quirement is that the government not estab- 
lish religion, not that it root out religion. 

Or to put it another way, our Found- 
ing Fathers came here in large part to 
get freedom of religion, not freedom 
from religion. 

In my home county this past spring, 
they would not even allow non-denomi- 
national prayers at high school gradua- 
tions. 

In a column printed around the coun- 
try today, Mr. Raspberry quotes Kevin 
Hasson, founder of the Beckett Fund, 
as saying this about the men who 
wrote the first amendment: 

They wouldn't have dreamed they were 
banning Christmas trees or the ability of 
people to pray in legislatures or to offer sim- 
ple invocations at high school graduations. 

Mr. Raspberry asked this pointed 
question. 

Is it not just possible that anti-religious 
bias masquerading as religious neutrality is 
costing more than we have been willing to 
acknowledge? 

We need government neutrality to- 
ward religion—not government hos- 
tility toward religion. 

We need to reestablish freedom of re- 
ligion in this Nation. 


WORDS VERSUS ACTIONS 


(Mr. SMITH of Texas asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
of 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. SMITH of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
before we hear the President's State of 
the Union Address, we should remem- 
ber the last one. 

Last year the President promised 
America a middle-class tax cut. 

He delivered the largest tax increase 
in America’s history. 

Last year the President promised an 
end of welfare as we know it. 

He delivered an end to the discussion 
of welfare before we knew it. 

Last Year the President promised 
health care reform. 
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What he delivered were condom com- 
mercials. 

If you compare this President’s words 
and his actions, words won time and 
time and time again. 

Tonight the President will come here 
again. And again he will promise, this 
time about crime. 

But the test of his performance is not 
in his delivery tonight, but in his deliv- 
ery tomorrow. 

If the last year was any indication, 
then America will be returning to 
President Clinton’s rice cake approach 
to policy: you will find yourself full 
when he is finished, but hungry before 
you are home. 


ATTACK CRIME AND REFORM 
WELFARE 


(Mr. STEARNS asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. STEARNS. Mr. Speaker, we pre- 
pare to begin the second session of the 
103d Congress, we, in this House, should 
commit ourselves to passing legisla- 
tion to attack the plague of crime af- 
flicting this Nation and fundamentally 
reform our welfare system. 

Failure to address these key issues 
will undermine any efforts we under- 
take to strengthen our economy or ad- 
dress our social problems. A system 
that allows criminals to ply their trade 
in our cities, or lets individuals live 
better on welfare than work, destroys 
any message we can send on values or 
opportunity. 

For many years, well-intentioned 
men and women in this House have op- 
posed welfare reform and tougher 
crime laws because they believed we 
must address the so-called root causes 
of poverty first. 

Well, today, I think it is clear that 
the failures of the criminal justice and 
welfare systems are some of the great- 
est root causes of poverty in America 
today. 

The material welfare of the average 
poor American is better than an aver- 
age American knew 30 years ago. Yet 
their quality of life, and more gen- 
erally all our lives, are worse, because 
of crime and the disintegration of the 
family. 

The time has come to address these 
issues. 


O 1450 
SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


Mr. GEKAS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that previous to any 
other special order entered into, Mr. 
GINGRICH of Georgia may be permitted 
to address the House for 60 minutes 
every Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Thursday, and Friday of 1994, the sec- 
ond session of the 103d Congress. 

Further, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman from New York 
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[Mr. SOLOMON] be permitted а 60- 
minute special order for every Monday, 
Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, and 
Friday of 1994, the second session of the 
103d Congress. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. RA- 
HALL). Without objection, so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Мг. GEKAS. Further, Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that today fol- 
lowing legislative business and any 
special orders heretofore entered into, 
the following Members may be per- 
mitted, to address the House, revise 
and extend their remarks, and include 
therein extraneous material: 

Mrs. BENTLEY, every Monday, Tues- 
day, Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday 
in January and February for 60 min- 
utes each; 

Mr. BOEHNER, in February, on the 1st, 
3d, 8th, 9th, 22d, and 23d; in March, оп 
the Ist, 2d, 8th, 9th, 15th, 16th, 22d, and 
23d; in April, on the 12th, 13th, 19th, 
20th, 26th, and 27th; in May, on the 3d, 
4th, 10th, llth, 17th, 18th, 24th, and 
25th; in June, on the 8th, 14th, 15th, 
21st, 22d, 28th, and 29th; in July, on the 
12th, 13th, 19th, 20th, 26th, and 27th; in 
August, on the 2d, 3d, 9th, and 10th; in 
September, on the 7th, 13th, 14th, 20th, 
2186, 27th, and 28th; and in October, on 
the 4th and the 5th, for 60 minutes 
each. 

Mr. Speaker, we might note that he 
skipped my birthday on all of these 
days. 

Мг. MCINNIS, every Tuesday, Wednes- 
day, and Thursday of 1994, for 60 min- 
utes each; 

Мг. TALENT, on February 7th, 8th, 
and 9th, for 60 minutes each; 

Mr. KOLBE, on February 1st, 8th, and 
22d; and in March, on the 186, 8th, 15th, 
and 22d, for 60 minutes each; 

And Mr. GEKAS today—and this is a 
surprise—5 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. WASHINGTON. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gen- 
tleman will suspend. 


Mr. WASHINGTON. I object, Mr. 
Speaker. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 


Chair has heard an objection to the re- 
quest. 

Mr. WASHINGTON. I object to the 
request. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Will the 
gentleman from Texas please take the 
microphone? 

Mr. WASHINGTON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GEKAS. I do not have the floor, 
Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair will hear the gentleman from 
Texas. 

Mr. WASHINGTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
say to my friend, the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, that he was reading 
rather hurriedly. I am interested in 
two unanimous request consents that 
you put forward and whether they were 
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as I heard. I do not object to the litany 
that the gentleman made in July and 
all that. I understood the gentleman to 
make an unanimous consent that the 
gentleman from Georgia—and I believe 
he used the words, “notwithstanding 
any other requests’’—be put ahead of 
any other Member requesting special 
orders. 

Mr. GEKAS. Mr. Speaker, the actual 
language is “unanimous consent that 
previous to any other special orders en- 
tered into,” meaning, according to my 
interpretation, that he would be first 
on the list. 

Mr. WASHINGTON. That is what I 
objected to. 

Mr. GEKAS. That was already agreed 
to. 

Mr. WASHINGTON. It was not agreed 
to by me. If that was the unanimous 
consent request, then the Member 
standing from Texas objects. 

Mr. GEKAS. Mr. Speaker, I submit 
that there was no objection. I asked 
unanimous consent, there was no ob- 
jection, and I asked the Speaker to so 


rule. 

Mr. WASHINGTON. In that case 
then, the gentleman is making a need- 
less motion. But if you were to make 
your motion and it had any validity 
and if it requires unanimous consent, 
then an objection is heard. 

Mr. GEKAS. The question is whether 
the gentleman’s objection was timely 
or not. 

Mr. WASHINGTON. Yes, and while 
you were talking, I went down and 
asked. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair will advise the gentleman from 
Texas and all Members that the first 
unanimous consent requests of the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania were grant- 


ed. 

Mr. WASHINGTON. When? Before I 
arrived. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. That is 
correct. 

Mr. WASHINGTON. The gentleman 
never stopped reading, Mr. Speaker. 
There was never a question put so 
there would be an objection. The ques- 
tion was not put while I was present in 
the Chamber after the gentleman start- 
ed reading. He went from one unani- 
mous consent request to another. The 
first was on behalf of Mr. GINGRICH, and 
he made another on behalf of Mr. SOLO- 
MON. He went on to Mr. SOLOMON, and 
he named specific dates in February, 
March, and July, and I do not question 
any of those. But I object to a unani- 
mous consent request from any Demo- 
crat or Republican who would presume 
himself to be put ahead of every other 
Member of Congress merely by making 
a request at this time. If I walk over 
here and I go through whatever is nec- 
essary to make my request to get some 
time here on the floor, I should be able 
to do that. We are elected by the same 
number of people. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair understands, and the Chair will 
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make a statement. The Chair under- 
stands the concerns of the gentleman 
from Texas. However, the requests of 
the gentleman were made in three 
groupings, and the first two groupings 
were approved by unanimous consent. 
He was reading the third grouping 
when the gentleman from Texas ob- 
jected. 

Mr. WASHINGTON. Please note my 
exception, Mr. Speaker. I think the 
RECORD will reflect that there was no 
pause. The question should be properly 
put by the Speaker, Is there objec- 
біоп?” That question was not put. Най 
he put it, I would have objected, and at 
the first opportunity when the ques- 
tion was put, I did object. The RECORD 
will state that, whether you agree to it 
or not. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair believes that he did put those 
questions to the House earlier on the 
first two requests of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, and there was no 
objection heard at that time. 

Mr. WASHINGTON. Would the Chair 
refer to some document other than his 
memory for the purpose of seeing 
whether he put the question? I respect- 
fully ask the Chair to do so. I ask the 
Chair to consult the keeper of the 
RECORD. The Chair did not put the 
question. 

I am going to make the same objec- 
tion, whether they are Democrats or 
Republicans. A Member has to come to 
the well and make his request like ev- 
erybody else. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair does state that he does recall in 
the second grouping asking if there was 
objection and stating, without objec- 
tion,“ and then those groupings that 
had already been read were approved as 
requested by the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania. The Chair specifically recalls 
stating, ‘‘without objection, the re- 
quests are granted.“ There was по ob- 
jection heard on the floor at that time. 

Mr. WASHINGTON. The Chair is 
stating that he recalls that with re- 
spect to the ones specifically asked for, 
the ones to which I have an objection, 
that he put the question here on the 
floor? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Yes, the 
gentleman is correct. 

Mr. WASHINGTON. Please note my 
exception. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gen- 
tleman’s statement will appear in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. WASHINGTON. I want to say 
that in case the Chair is wrong, please 
note my objection, so if the Chair is in- 
correct and he did not put the ques- 
tion, then the question is back before 
whomever is in the chair, and at that 
time, if it requires unanimous consent, 
please note that the objection was 
timely noted on the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gen- 
tleman’s statement will appear in the 
RECORD. 
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О 1500 
SSI ABUSE MUST STOP 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. RA- 
HALL). Under a previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr. GEKAS] is recognized for 5 min- 
utes. 

Mr. GEKAS. Mr. Speaker, I rise on 
this occasion to bring to the attention 
of the Speaker of the House, and the 
American people, a serious flaw in our 
SSI, our disability payments. The tax- 
payers are subsidizing, and I repeat, 
the taxpayers of our country are subsi- 
dizing drug addicts and alcohol abuse 
addicts through the SSI Program, un- 
wittingly. We are fostering their habits 
and keeping them in their habits. 

How is this happening? It appears we 
have learned from those who admin- 
ister the law in this field that under 
one of the titles of the Social Security 
System, a person who, as a worker is 
deemed to be disabled and goes on SSI 
because of his drug addiction, can stay 
on that for life and receive SSI benefits 
for life without any treatment, while 
another section of the Social Security 
program calls for benefits for drug ad- 
dicts if they receive treatment, and 
treatment is made a condition of re- 
ceiving the benefits of SSI. 

But both of them are failing. Why? 
Well, on the one hand, as I just ex- 
plained, a drug addict can go for life re- 
ceiving additional moneys from the 
taxpayers, and he can further his habit 
and remain a burden on society, never 
once having to seek treatment. 

On the other hand, another flaw has 
occurred. The individual on SSI, who 
has to have treatment as part of the 
conditions, avoids that treatment in 
several different ways. Why? Because 
the law calls for a representative payee 
to be the recipient of the moneys for 
that drug addict who is supposed to be 
getting treatment. But the recipient 
can be the individual’s brother, his bar- 
tender, his best friend, anybody who 
can be named as representative payee. 
And what happens is that that rep- 
resentative payee really turns over the 
money to that same addict who can go 
without treatment again and the sys- 
tem. 

We fail in two regards there: We fail 
to provide treatment for the addict 
who really needs it; and second, we see 
a waste of taxpayers’ money in subsi- 
dizing a habit of alcohol or addition to 
drugs. 

My proposal, which will be forthcom- 
ing before the Chamber and for which I 
request cosponsorship, is always fol- 
lows. Perhaps we can do it through a 
change of regulations, but if not, 
through a statute that will do the fol- 
lowing: 

No. 1, it will make it definitely a con- 
dition of payment of SSI benefits for 
drug addiction under either title, a 
condition of that benefit will be at- 
tendance at, and receipt of, treatment 
at a treatment center, No. 1. 
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No. 2, this new set of guidelines will 
have it solidly stated that a represent- 
ative payee no longer can be an indi- 
vidual designated by the drug addict or 
the person who is going to receive the 
benefits, but it will have to be some fa- 
cility, some entity that offers drug 
treatment and gives that very same 
treatment that is a condition of the re- 
ceipt of the benefits in the first place. 

In that way, we will do those two 
things that the law is intended to do. 
We will be providing treatment for 
those who need it so that they can get 
off the drug addiction in the first place 
and become a hard-working law-abid- 
ing citizen, while at the same time we 
preserve the status of the law in pro- 
viding for representative's payees to be 
the institution that will be rendering 
the treatment. 

I hope to prepare such legislation 
very quickly. But in the meantime, I 
am going to ask the Social Security 
Administration to verify the loopholes 
that we have found and to offer sugges- 
tions on how we can quickly close 
them. 


OVERHAUL OF CRIMINAL JUSTICE 
SYSTEM NEEDED 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Texas, [Mr. CHAPMAN] is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. CHAPMAN. Mr. Speaker, before 
my election to the House of Represent- 
atives in 1985, I served for two terms, 8 
years, as the district attorney for the 
Eighth Judicial District in Texas. 

During that 8-year period of time, I 
had an up close and personal look at 
violent crime, who commits violent 
crime, and, at least in Texas, how pros- 
ecution and punishment worked. 

I will say that during that period of 
time, in fact, when І left my duties as 
district attorney, the Texas law at the 
time was that criminals who were sen- 
tenced to prison would be in all cases 
eligible for parole when they had 
served one-third of their sentence. 

The incredible thing was that in 
Texas at that same time, each of those 
criminals convicted and serving time 
in prison could get 3 days credit for 
each day they served. So, in effect, in 
1984 and 1985 and 1986, criminals in 
Texas serving time in the Texas De- 
partment of Corrections would be eligi- 
ble for parole when they had served 
one-ninth of their sentence. 

Now, Texas has changed that law in 
recent years, and under new statutes 
passed in my home State, now violent 
criminals and repeat offenders have to 
serve a much larger percentage of their 
time. 
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And guess what? The violent crime 
rate in Texas has dropped. 

Tonight President Clinton will ad- 
dress the Nation and will talk about 
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his initiatives and what we can do to- 
gether as a country to do something 
about violent crime in America. 

The Senate has already passed a 
crime bill. The House has passed provi- 
sions of an anticrime package, and our 
President will tonight make additional 
recommendations. 

Mr. Speaker, what I would like to 
suggest is that H.R. 3584, legislation 
that I introduced last November, might 
be a very positive step in the right di- 
rection to do something nationally 
about reducing the incidents of violent 
crime. 

This bill, the Truth-in-Sentencing 
Act of 1993, would reward States that 
are willing to pass at the State level 
truth in sentencing laws, would reward 
them with Federal resources to con- 
struct the prison space that would be 
necessary, if in fact those States incar- 
cerate violent and repeat offenders for 
a longer period of time. 

My legislation would make those re- 
sources available, if the States’ truth- 
in-sentencing laws required that con- 
victed violent criminals and repeat of- 
fenders would serve 85 percent of their 
sentence. 

Statistics tell us that most crime is 
committed and prosecuted at the State 
and local level. In fact, whatever we 
may do at the Federal level, 97 percent 
of the prosecution in this country oc- 
curs at the State and local level. 

It would seem that a basic respon- 
sibility of this Congress and our Gov- 
ernment is to try to make our homes, 
our schools, our communities and our 
streets safer for the families in Amer- 
ica. One of the ways we can do this is 
use a little common sense in recogniz- 
ing these statistics which have been so 
true for so many years, that it is vio- 
lent and repeat offenders who commit 
the vast majority of the crimes. 

It should not surprise anyone that if 
longer prison sentences are imposed 
and then the convicts are required to 
serve them, that the crime rate will go 
down. In fact, a recent independent 
study estimated that by passage of 
truth-in-sentencing legislation like I 
have introduced, the violent crime rate 
could be reduced in this country by as 
much as 60 percent. 

I have asked the President and the 
Attorney General to look at H.R. 3584 
and incorporate it in the recommenda- 
tions of the administration. And I hope 
that my colleagues will likewise look 
at what we can do today, what legisla- 
tion we can pass this year that will 
make an immediate impact on reduc- 
ing crime in America. 

We really need the law to be and we 
need the reality to be that if you doa 
crime, you will do the time. 

H.R. 3584 will put that saying into 
practice in the real world. It not only 
will take the profit out of crime, but it 
will require repeat and violent offend- 
ers, those who just do not believe the 
law applies to them, that they have to 
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follow the rules. Once and for all, it 
will help make our streets, our commu- 
nities and our homes a safer place. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask that my col- 
leagues look at H.R. 3584. I hope that 
we can include this in any crime legis- 
lation that passes the Congress this 
year. I would suggest that the best, 
quickest, and most effective remedy 
that we can impose is to keep the vio- 
lent criminals in jail. 

If we do that, like the experiment ex- 
perienced in Texas, we are going to find 
that crime in America will go down. 


ANNOUNCEMENT BY THE SPEAKER 
PRO TEMPORE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Ra- 
HALL). The Chair will advise that the 
Chair will recognize Members for spe- 
cial orders until 5 o’clock today, at 
which time the Chair would then de- 
clare the House in recess. 


CRIME IN AMERICA 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. WASHINGTON], 
is recognized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. WASHINGTON. Mr. Speaker, as I 
ponder the President’s possible re- 
marks later this evening on the State 
of the Union, I thought it was impor- 
tant to discuss some things that ad- 
dress what I believe will be the prin- 
cipal subject of the President’s re- 
marks. 

I am happy that several of my col- 
leagues who preceded me on the micro- 
phone today have seen fit to address 
some of these issues. It seems to me, 
and what I read in the paper suggests, 
that the President will deal principally 
with the issue of crime in America, the 
reform of our health care system and 
welfare reform. 

I wonder if we in the Congress have 
the collective courage, the strength 
and the statesmanship to rededicate 
ourselves to true reform. For true re- 
form is what is necessary. 

Some of the problems that prin- 
cipally beset us are crime, health care 
and welfare reform. These are problems 
that concern all Americans. Any poll 
that is taken indicates that these are 
the principal issues, concerns and wor- 
ries in the hearts and in the minds of 
the American people. 

As the gentleman from Texas, who 
immediately preceded me to the micro- 
phone, indicated, it depends on how 
you look at the statistics as to what 
they show you. 

The statistics recently released by 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
show that America’s crime rate for the 
last 2 years actually declined by 5 per- 
cent. The last 2 years was the only pe- 
riod in the last 50 years in which the 
Congress of the United States did not 
pass a crime bill. So one could say that 
during the 2-year period when Congress 
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did not pass a crime bill was the only 
time in the last 50 years when the 
crime rate went down. 

So if we really want the crime rate to 
go down, we need to stop the Congress 
from passing crime bills, because most 
of what they are used for is re-election 
of Members of Congress. Most of what 
the crime bills are used for is the re- 
election of the Members of Congress. 

They make wonderful commercials. 
They look good on your résumé. They 
are wonderful for television, where you 
can show yourself slamming the bars 
on some prison, but you fail to tell the 
citizens out there who are going to 
vote for you how much you are costing 
them. 

Some of my friends are in favor of 
the lock them up and throw the key 
away” approach. Some of my friends 
are in favor of assisting the States by 
building regional prisons. But if my 
friend, who immediately preceded me 
to the microphone, would have his way, 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. CHAP- 
MAN], we would require the States to 
impose upon their court system the re- 
quirement that 85 percent of a sentence 
be served. 

We are not going to pay for it. The 
States are going to have to pay for it. 
And in these days when most of us are 
speaking about unfunded mandates, 
here is another mandate. 

Now, we really do need to do some- 
thing about crime. But the States can 
do much more about crime than the 
Federal Government, and I do not 
think they need our help. What we like 
to help them do is to run over each 
other getting to a microphone so we 
can tell the citizens how much we have 
done to protect them, how much we 
have done about crime, so that we can 
get re-elected. 
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Statistics of whether crime has de- 
creased mean absolutely nothing. As I 
say, in the last 2 years crime has de- 
creased by 5 percent, according to FBI 
statistics, but I don’t know any people 
who are comforted by that because 
they are still afraid to walk the streets 
in the daytime and at night. Now they 
are afraid to go to the shopping malls. 
They are afraid to ride on the public 
transportation systems. They are 
afraid to send their children to school. 
Yet they are being told by the FBI that 
the crime statistics have gone down in 
the last 2 years by 5 percent. 

I do not know any people anywhere 
in America who are not afraid or have 
an all-permeating fear of drive-by 
shootings and random violence, and 
children being caught in the crossfire 
of automatic and semiautomatic weap- 
ons. The increase in the sale of burglar 
alarms and personal defense devices 
will tell us that people are afraid. 

People want something done about 
crime, but they are tired of paying to 
have something done about crime that 
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does not do anything about crime. 
They have been paying out of the nose, 
they have been paying out of the pock- 
et, they have been paying out of the 
ears, been paying out of everywhere 
that they can pay for the last 50 years 
of Congress to come up and engage in 
an exercise in futility, because we are 
not solving the problem. 

If every violent criminal in America 
today were locked up and put in prison, 
we would be safe for a little while. 
However, because we do not do any- 
thing about the people who are 17 and 
16 and 15 and 14 and 13, if we locked up 
everybody that was over 17 who com- 
mitted a violent crime for the rest of 
their life, and we do nothing more than 
what we are doing now for the people 
who are 4 and 5 and 6 and 7 and 8 and 
16 and 17, in 2 years or 3 years or 4 
years we will be right back where we 
started, except we will have a whole lot 
more prisons built. 

Mr. Speaker, these prisons are not 
cheap. The average cost to build one 
cell in which two or three or four per- 
sons may be housed is $100,000. It costs 
us $100,000 each time we build another 
maximum security cell in which we 
can lock up these violent criminals. A 
lot of them need to be locked up. That 
is not the point of my discussion here 
today. 

In addition to that $100,000 to build 
this house in which we can house up to 
four of these individuals, we pay the 
princely sum of $25,000 per year for 
every year they are locked up for the 
rest of their lives. So if we take some- 
body who is 20, who is going to die 
when he is 70, we are going to spend 50 
years at $25,000 keeping that person 
locked up in prison. They do not even 
have to pay for their own keep. 

We want to do something about 
crime. We are afraid. There is at least 
a perception that crime has gone out of 
control. Crime is hemorrhaging our 
country to the tune of $470 billion per 
year. We must have a response. The 
present response is not working. 

The other body has passed a crime 
bill in which they were able to find $22 
billion to pay for prisons when just last 
year, in the same year when they found 
$22 billion to pay for prisons, they 
could not find $10 billion to pay for 
Head Start, Healthy Start, and sum- 
mer jobs for some of the same people 
who are now incarcerated in prison. 

Since June 1993, the chairman, the 
gentleman from Michigan, JOHN CON- 
YERS; the gentleman from Virginia, 
ROBERT ScOTT; the gentleman from 
North Carolina, MEL WATT; the gen- 
tleman from California, XAVIER 
BECERRA; the gentleman from Califor- 
nia, DON EDWARDS; and I, along with 
many other Members of various inter- 
est groups and caucuses, organizations 
and groups, have been crafting and 
drafting a realistic, humanistic, doable 
approach to the problem of crime in 
America. 
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In the past these crime bills have 
usually been simply ways of increasing 
various ways to execute people, limit- 
ing the constitutional rights of individ- 
uals who are charged with crimes, es- 
tablishing mandatory minimum sen- 
tences that Federal judges say impose 
upon them, a duty to act as a robot, 
rather than as an individual, and build- 
ing more prisons. 

We have been good at all of those 
things. In the last 50 years we have 
built a lot more prisons, we have estab- 
lished a lot more mandatory minimum 
sentences for people to serve, we have 
abridged or suspended the constitu- 
tional rights of people who have en- 
gaged in criminal activity, and we have 
found new ways and better ways of exe- 
cuting other human beings. 

Mr. Speaker, crime, of course, in 
these 50 years has not decreased as a 
result of these various pieces of legisla- 
tion, because as I noted, the only 2- 
year period in the last 50 years when 
we have not had a crime bill was the 
only 2-year period in the last 50 years 
when crime has actually gone down. 

What then is the purpose of the Con- 
gress passing all of these crime bills, 
the citizens want to know. Crime has 
not decreased as a result of the passage 
of this legislation, nor will it ever be 
totally eradicated as a result of legisla- 
tion. 

I think it is time for a radically dif- 
ferent approach to ensure that our con- 
stitutional rights are protected, to re- 
duce recidivism in our Nation’s pris- 
ons, to ensure that our Nation’s 
schools are safe and our neighborhoods 
are safe, and to save a generation of 
mostly poor people who wallow in an 
endless cycle of despair, hopelessness, 
and pessimism. 

As the Members may know, Members 
of the House of Representatives and of 
the other body will take up the com- 
plex issue of crime this year. Several 
bills are currently on the table for con- 
sideration, most notably the Senate 
version of H.R. 3355, the House version 
of the same bill, and H.R. 3315, the 
Crime Prevention and Criminal Justice 
Reform Act of 1993. 

Anticrime policies of the past 40 
years have been a series of quick, cheap 
fixes. New prisons were built, manda- 
tory minimums were imposed, con- 
stitutional protections have been erod- 
ed, in the name of public safety. Mean- 
while, our economic and social pro- 
grams that could have quickly brought 
crime down have been largely ignored. 
We have not created new educational 
opportunities for our people. We have 
not created new jobs for our people, 
and as a result, we have increased and 
included more affordable prison space 
for our people. 

Although this bill, Н.Н. 3355, was іп- 
troduced as the Criminal Justice Re- 
form Act, our goal today is to enter 
into a scientific analysis of the solu- 
tion to crime in America. How should 
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we spend whatever money we are going 
to spend on crime in America? What 
are we going to get for the $22 billion 
that the other body wants to spend? 
What alternatives exist to spending $22 
billion, and at the end of the spending 
of the $22 billion have more people in- 
carcerated, and more people needing to 
be incarcerated? 

Right now 25 percent of all African- 
Americans in this country are under 
the auspices of the criminal justice 
system. Twenty-five percent, one in 
four, black males between the age of 17 
and 35 are either in prison or on proba- 
tion or on parole, having been to pris- 
on. That is an alarming statistic. We 
must look at the alternatives, because 
it is clear that what we have been try- 
ing for the last 50 years has not been of 
benefit to any of our communities. 

We are afraid of each other. We do 
not face each other on the sidewalk 
and on the trains. We will not look at 
each other on the Metro, because we do 
not know who is the next criminal who 
is going to take out an АК-47 ог an Uzi 
and start shooting people that he does 
not know, just because he has a gun. 

In the true spirit of cooperation and 
comity, we are willing and sincerely 
desire to work with all other Members 
of the House of Representatives and of 
the other body, groups and individuals, 
to make into fruition the most effec- 
tive piece of legislation for the reduc- 
tion of crime. 

It recognizes if we lock all the people 
who are currently committing crime 
up, but we do not go to the neighbor- 
hoods where we can almost point, we 
cannot name the child by name, but we 
can name the neighborhoods from 
which they will come. We can name the 
streets upon which they will be raised. 
We can name the schools that they are 
going to drop out of, We can name 
them almost by name. They are 4, 5, 
and 6 years old now. Ten years from 
now they will be 14, 15, and 16 years 
old. 

If society does not intervene іп their 
lives in a meaningful way in the next 
10 years, they will go to prison. If soci- 
ety has its way, or some of society’s 
members in this Congress have their 
way, they will stay in prison, perhaps 
for the rest of their lives. 
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And the subject of my discussion is 
not whether they should go to prison or 
whether they should stay in prison for 
the rest of their lives. It is whether we 
should have to pay for it, whether we 
should have to pay $100,000 to build a 
cell that will house up to four people, 
and then $25,000 per year in today’s 
costs, Lord knows what it is going to 
be with the inflation rate in future 
years for the next 50 years to lock 
somebody up in prison when we could 
have prevented it. We can spend one- 
tenth of that amount per year for 10 
years. We can spend 1 year’s cost of in- 
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carcerating an individual at $25,000 a 
year and spend $2,500 a year on these 
children when they are 4, 5, and 6 years 
old, and avoid the necessity of spending 
$25,000 per year on them when they get 
14, 15 and 16 years old. 

That to me, Mr. Speaker, makes a lot 
of sense. It makes a lot of sense to rec- 
ognize that we are going to have to get 
at the root causes of what produces 
people who turn out to be criminals in 
our society. 

We know a lot of the reasons already. 
That is not to coddle them or excuse 
away their conduct. They have been 
engaged in antisocial behavior. Every 
child who grows up poor does not turn 
out to be a criminal. Most of them do 
not. We seem to have enough social sci- 
entists, enough behavioral scientists, 
and enough people like that to be able 
to go in and look and say 10 children 
grew up on this street in the 1960's. 
They were all born in this neighbor- 
hood. They were all about the same 
age. They played together on the play- 
ground. They went to the same elemen- 
tary school together. Why is it that 
two of them turned to a life of crime 
and have committed offense, after of- 
fense, after offense? And why is it that 
two of them are now locked up in pris- 
on for the rest of their lives? Why is it 
that 1 out of 10 turn out to be a suc- 
cessful doctor contributing to the com- 
munity? Why is it that another turns 
out to be a nurse or a nurse practi- 
tioner, or a janitor, or a mechanic, or 
a person who makes a contribution to 
our society in one way or another? And 
it does not matter what they are doing. 
They are not committing crimes. They 
are teaching other people, they are 
leading other people by example, they 
have become productive members of 
their community. 

We ought to be able to find the dif- 
ference between the ones that go to 
prison and the ones who do not, and we 
need to know what those differences 
are, because we need to start spending 
our money wisely, and we need to start 
spending our money carefully, because 
the days are gone when the U.S. Gov- 
ernment was a bottomless pit into 
which it could stick its hands to pull 
out money to pay for all of these pro- 
grams. The days are gone when we are 
going to be able to throw money at the 
problem, no matter what we think the 
solution is, no matter whether we 
think the solution is going to work. 
Those days are gone. The taxpayers are 
watching the expenditures of their dol- 
lars carefully. It seems to me that we 
ought to give them a dollar’s worth of 
thought for a dollar’s worth of their 
money, and no thought has gone into 
these crime bills that are being cir- 
culated around here. There is nothing 
in there for the American who wants to 
worry about not only being safe today, 
but being safe tomorrow. 

These politicians would have you 
think that if we locked up all of the 
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violent criminals then you can take 
the burglar bars off your house, and 
you can go in the Safeway or the con- 
venient store late at night and not be 
worried about walking in in the middle 
of a robbery, or you can park at the 
ballgame and not worry about whether 
your car is going to be there when you 
get back, or you can get on the subway 
and not be worried about being the vic- 
tim of a random АК-47 shooting, or you 
can stand on the street corner and talk 
to your friends and neighbors and not 
worry about being the victim of a 
drive-by shooting. But you know bet- 
ter. You know when this $22 billion is 
spent the Congress will be back after 
$22 billion more after that, and then 
another $50 billion more, and then $100 
billion more. There is no end to how 
much they would make you pay to 
solve crime in America. 

But ask yourselves, Mr. and Mrs. 
America, of the $2.6 trillion you spent 
on crime in the last 40 years, what 
have you gotten for your money? You 
have elected a lot of politicians who 
have made a lot of 30-second commer- 
cials where they get up with the red, 
white, and blue flag behind them and 
tell you how, by God, how tough they 
are on these criminals, and they want 
to lock them up and throw the key 
away with your money. They want to 
lock them up all right, with your 
money. 

What will they use for a commercial 
if they lock them all up and there are 
no more criminals? They will have 
something else to run on. They cannot 
run on communism anymore, because 
we do not have that bug-a-boo. Crime 
is the thing that they use to strike fear 
in your heart so that they can get re- 
elected. Make them think, make them 
come to the table. Next time they have 
a townhall meeting and get up and tell 
you how they are doing so much for 
you about solving crime, just ask 
them, “Мг. Congressman, Mr. Con- 
gressman, if we spend this $22 billion 
on crime, can you assure me, Mr. Con- 
gressman, that crime is going to go 
down in America? Can you assure me, 
can you promise me, do you hold out 
any hope that that chart that keeps 
going up like this when we spend this 
$22 billion that you are going to make 
us spend will drop just an iota, just go 
down 1 percent, or one-tenth of 1 per- 
cent? Mr. Congressman, will there be 
less murders in America next year 
when we pass these new laws that you 
are telling us about? When we lock all 
of these people up in prison, Congress- 
man, will that mean that my car will 
not get stolen, that I will not get 
carjacked, I will not be the victim of a 
drive-by shooting, Congressman?" And 
the honest answer is no. This is not 
going to do any good, because we are 
spending a lot of the money on the 
back end of the factory that turns 
‘these young people out on our streets. 
We are not putting any money in on 
the front end. 
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We know that 97 percent of the peo- 
ple in prison are high school dropouts. 
Hello. Ninety-seven percent of the peo- 
ple who end up in prison are high 
school dropouts. 

Now all high school dropouts do not 
end up in prison, but a disproportion- 
ately high number, as opposed to col- 
lege graduates, or high school grad- 
uates, or trade school graduates end up 
in prison. Now it does not take a rock- 
et scientist, which I am not, to figure 
out that there is some connection be- 
tween lack of education and prison 
when 97 percent of the people who are 
in prison quit school at the seventh or 
eighth grade. 

It seems to me that if we could find 
а way just to go back to the sixth 
grade and keep youngsters in the sev- 
enth grade, the eighth grade, and the 
ninth grade, we would be cutting down 
on the number of people we have to 
spend $25,000 a year apiece on to go to 
prison. 

There is an alternative that needs to 
be made a part of the discussion, and it 
is the crime bill about which I spoke 
earlier. What does this crime bill do 
that other bills do not do? 

First, it does away with mandatory 
minimum sentences for crimes. This 
would allow for more discretion in the 
hands of our judges and juries to deter- 
mine what is the proper sentence for 
the crime that was committed. Every 
person who commits the same crime 
should not receive the same sentence. 
We ought to be able, a judge ought to 
be able to look into an individual’s 
background and say this person has not 
ever committed a crime before, or this 
person has good family support, or this 
person has gotten a GED and college 
credits while they are in prison. The 
recidivism rate for people who get a 
college education or at least 2 years of 
college training while they are in pris- 
on, the rate at which they go back to 
prison is one-tenth that for people who 
do not get any training while they are 
in prison. The rate of those individuals 
who receive drug counseling while they 
are in prison is half of what it is for 
people who do not receive any drug 
counseling when they are in prison. 

The bill that I ат talking about also 
strengthens the habeas corpus guide- 
lines for prisoners so that a person gets 
one fair shot, one good trial, and if 
they are convicted, then we give them 
a fair trial before we hang them. It has 
no new death penalties in it, because 
death penalties do not do anything but 
stop that individual. It is a legalized 
way for the State to engage in murder 
of its citizens. 

It allows for on demand drug treat- 
ment for all prisoners. The crisis of 
drugs in our communities needs to be 
dealt with as a health care crisis be- 
cause that is what it is. It is not a 
criminal justice problem, it is a health 
care problem. If someone needs treat- 
ment for a disease, we should be able to 
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provide that treatment whether they 
are in prison or out of prison. 

The bill also allows for after-release 
counseling and guidance for ex-offend- 
ers. This provision will help those who 
have paid their debt to society to be- 
come better incorporated into the 
mainstream of society. 

It puts more police officers on the 
streets. It bans 21 types of assault 
weapons. It imposes a tax on ammuni- 
tion. 
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It requires higher standards in order 
to become a gun dealer, rather than 
paying Alcohol, Tobacco, and Firearms 
a $25 fee and becoming magically a gun 
dealer. 

It allows for the victims of crime to 
be recompensed for their losses and 
strengthens provisions for crimes 
against women. 

It is the goal of this bill that, 
through hard work and working with 
other Members and in comity and con- 
versation with Members of this body, 
both Republican and Democrat, and a 
combination of legislative efforts, com- 
munity spirit, and individual courage 
and responsibility, we can significantly 
decrease the incidence of crime in our 
homes, in our neighborhoods, in our 
schools, in our communities, and in our 
wonderful country. 

In the end no one solution will work, 
no one bill is going to be a magic pana- 
cea to solving the problem of crime in 
America. There are no cheap, easy so- 
lutions nor quick solutions available 
on the horizon. But the tremendous 
costs of crime in our community, as 
stated earlier estimated by Business 
Week magazine to be more than $470 
billion each year, demands that we not 
give up. 

Our country’s great wealth surely 
can be harnessed in an effective way to 
provide the remedies that would allow 
people to walk the streets without fear. 
We need to seriously consider alter- 
natives that prevent individuals from 
becoming criminals in the first place 
rather than to spend all of our money 
punishing them once they become 
criminals. There is no way to end that 
pipeline. 

There are more people in this coun- 
try who are 2 years old than there were 
15 years ago; there are more people who 
are 3 years old; there are more people 
who are 4 years old. If we do not attend 
to assuring that we provide the means 
by which we prevent these individuals 
from becoming criminals 10 years from 
now, then we are looking in the wrong 
place for a solution to the wrong prob- 
lem. 

Mr. Speaker, I think that the Presi- 
dent will also address the question of 
health care in America this evening 
when he addresses our Nation in this 
State of the Union Address. 

Health care reform is perhaps the 
biggest political issue of our time. 
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Most of the public response to the 
idea of health-care reform is reminis- 
cent to the way most of us feel about 
our doctors when they begin spouting 
those doctor words that they know, 
that jargon that only doctors learn 
when they go to medical school. We 
trust they know what they are talking 
about, and at the end of the day that 
they do no harm. 

What is needed in order to solve the 
health-care dilemma that we have in 
our country where 37 million of our 
people have no form of health care 
whatsoever is a wide-open, far-ranging 
public debate about the deeper issues of 
health care than just the superficial is- 
sues that we are talking about. We 
need to discuss our attitudes towards 
life and death. We need to discuss the 
goals of medicine in our country. We 
need to discuss the meaning of health. 
We need to discuss the concept of suf- 
fering versus the concept of survival. 
We need to discuss who shall live and 
who shall die, and who shall decide who 
shall live and who shall die in our 
country. 

We must discuss these issues. But 
they have been currently supplanted by 
the rather narrow quibble over policy. 
The parodox of our current situation 
does require that we discuss policy. 

However, unless we address such 
basic existential and fundamental 
questions as those I have raised a mo- 
ment ago, we stand little chance of 
solving our Nation's health-care crisis. 
Because 25 years ago, Mr. Speaker, 7.6 
percent of our gross domestic product 
was devoted to health, 6.8 percent to 
education, 9.7 percent to defense. 
Today defense and education consume 
approximately 6 percent each, and 
health expenditures have climbed to 14 
percent and will reach 18 percent by 
the year 2000. 

Most of the policymakers here in 
Washington have been focusing on the 
deficiencies and failures of modern 
medicine. They claim it is either 
greedy pharmaceutical companies or 
greedy insurance companies or unnec- 
essary procedures or bureaucratic inef- 
ficiency and paperwork or expensive 
technologies and so forth. These dis- 
cussions have taken control of the de- 
bate, and these ideas seemingly have 
taken over the Clinton administra- 
tion’s debate over health care. 

The administration seems to see the 
solutions to our health-care crisis in 
terms of improving the efficiency of 
the system without looking at the 
underpinnings that identify their ap- 
proach including managed care, and 
those are the buzzwords for their pro- 
gram, such as managed care, HMO’s 
and managed competition. 

Implicit in these recommendations is 
the assumption that the elimination of 
waste will obviate the need for ration- 
ing health care. Most Americans know 
that we already ration health care. We 
do it on the basis of wealth. We do it on 
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the basis of geography. We do it on the 
basis of circumstances beyond the con- 
trol of the individual, for if a person is 
wealthy, then they have as much 
health care as they can afford in this 
country. If a person is poor, all too 
often it is necessary for them to sleep 
on the floors of our public and charity 
hospitals for days on end before they 
receive the rationing that we call our 
health-care system, health-care deliv- 
ery in our system. 

Our groups that are opposed to the 
President’s plan who feel the govern- 
ment should take the predominant role 
in the health care of its people argue 
on behalf of a different approach. Peo- 
ple ask how nations such as England 
and Canada can provide health care 
comparable to ours for much less 
money. 

First of all, England and Canada use 
the single-payer payment system; that 
is, the government pays for everyone’s 
health care directly, and this system is 
an option, though highly efficient, that 
has been met with tremendous opposi- 
tion in this country. 

Mr. Speaker, medical costs will 
bankrupt this country if we continue 
on the current trajectory. There are no 
data to demonstrate that improved 
management techniques will solve the 
problem. 

Managed care and managed competi- 
tion save money in the short run, al- 
though examples of other managed 
care, managed industry, do not inspire 
much confidence. The utilities are an 
example of a managed industry, and 
the airlines are another example of a 
managed industry. Our recent history 
will teach us that we should not place 
all of our confidence in a managed in- 
dustry purely for that purpose. 

But the bulk of the savings achieved 
by the health maintenance organiza- 
tions has been achieved by cutting 
back on expensive, unprofitable facili- 
ties such as burn centers, trauma-care 
centers, neonatal intensive care units, 
and emergency rooms and the like. 
HMO’s conduct what amounts to а hid- 
den form of health-care rationing, con- 
fident in the knowledge that the cities, 
counties, and charitable organizations 
and the university hospitals are still 
around to pick up the slack where they 
do not treat burns and neonatal inten- 
sive-care patients in emergency rooms. 

As the managers of HMO’s know only 
too well, the surest way to contain 
health-care spending is to limit access 
to health care and to rethink our ever 
expanding concept of health. 

If we must have allocation, the proc- 
ess should require open discussion such 
as what we are doing here today and 
what we will be doing in the days, 
weeks, and months ahead. 

When we are rationing life itself, the 
decision must be subjected to public 
scrutiny and debate. The first step is to 
set limits on health care according to 
the principles of equity and justice for 
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all of our people. We can no longer 
leave to the marketplace decisions 
about access to medical care. 

We do not want kidneys to be sold to 
the highest bidder. Yet we tolerate 
something close to that right now; 
when it is necessary, although dis- 
graceful, for a patient to have to adver- 
tise for a liver on Oprah, while the gov- 
ernor of Pennsylvania rushes to the 
head of the line to receive a new heart 
and liver transplant, something is 
wrong with the way we ration health 
care in our country. I do not begrudge 
the Governor of Pennsylvania the op- 
portunity for a heart and liver trans- 
plant. It saved his life. But there were 
other people on the list for heart trans- 
plants and liver transplants long before 
it became necessary medically or even 
known medically that the Governor 
would need such a procedure. 

Mr. Speaker, access then to our 
scarce health-care resources must be 
organized along some equitable lines. I 
do not suggest that these are easy deci- 
sions. They are never easy decisions. 
They force us to face our own mortal- 
ity and demand that we look beyond 
our own sympathies and interests to 
look to see what is in the greater good 
of our country. 

The ethical dilemmas do not end 
with access to scarce service or tech- 
nology. Now come the trickier ques- 
tions of deciding if and when that ac- 
cess should end. 

Most Americans spend the bulk of 
their health-care resources in the last 3 
years of their lives; most of the money 
that Americans spend on health care is 
spent in the last 3 years of their lives. 
How then do we make those choices? 

I believe that some of the goals of 
any fair and just health-care system 
are the universal access to health care 
for all people, the quality of assurance 
in the health-care delivery system, 
health promotion and disease preven- 
tion, education and training of a di- 
verse body of health-care providers, 
and cost containment. I have arrived at 
these goals as a result of several town- 
hall meetings in my district as well as 
interfacing with constituents who are 
both lay people and physicians alike, 
and they tell me, together with my 
independent research, that these are 
worthwhile goals, and more impor- 
tantly, obtainable goals. 

Under the Health Security Act as 
proposed by the President, most peo- 
ple, and I underline the word most,“ 
would obtain health-care insurance 
through one of two entities, either a 
local health alliance or a corporate al- 
liance where available. Exceptions 
would be made for current medical care 
recipients, military personnel, veter- 
ans, and Native Americans, who would 
continue to be covered under their ex- 
isting programs. 

Undocumented immigrants would not 
be covered under any program, Mr. 
Speaker, and I think that is a shame. 
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We would run the risk of not providing 
health care for undocumented workers 
by exposing ourselves to the risk of 
harm of diseases that they will catch 
and transmit for lack of medical re- 
sources being made available to them. 
When I was growing up, that was called 
penny-wise and pound-foolish. 

But let me get back to the Presi- 
dent’s plan. 

Two basic types of plans would exist: 
a low-cost-sharing HMO-type plan, and 
a high-cost combination called pre- 
ferred-provider style. Employers would 
pay 80 percent of the premiums for full- 
time workers and the worker would 
pay the remaining 20 percent. Employ- 
ers would pay a smaller percentage for 
the cost of part-time workers, depend- 
ing on how many hours per week they 
actually work. Most low-income work- 
ers and the unemployed have their 
share of insurance premiums at least 
partially subsidized by the Govern- 
ment. 

Deductibles and copayments would 
vary depending upon the type of plan 
selected by the beneficiaries. HMO's 
would typically have a $10 copayment 
for doctors fees and a $5 copay for pre- 
scription drugs. Fee-for-service plans 
would have a 20 percent copayment for 
doctors fees and hospital visits as well. 
Fee-for-service plans would have a $200- 
per-person and a $400-per-family de- 
ductible. 

Combination plans would have a low 
copayment if you are treated by a pre- 
ferred-provider doctor or hospital and a 
higher copayment if you are treated by 
а provider outside of the preferred net- 
work. All of the plans would cap out-of- 
pocket expenses at $1,500 per person 
and $3,000 per family per year regard- 
less of deductibles or copayments. 

Another approach to solving our 
health care problem in this country is 
called the single-payer approach. The 
single-payer system of health care 
guarantees universal access to com- 
prehensive, quality health care at a 
price that Americans can afford. Under 
a single-payer plan, health care costs 
for all Americans would be paid by a 
single public entity, like social secu- 
rity or Medicare. 

The current network of 1,500 different 
insurance companies, each with its own 
rules, each with its own set of claims 
forms, each with its own level of serv- 
ices, would be replaced by a single 
agency that would pay all health care 
costs, all of the health care services for 
individuals. The Government agency 
would not run the health care facility, 
the delivery facilities, but would sim- 
ply replace our current inefficient sys- 
tem of paying for the health care that 
is being delivered to our citizens. The 
present mix of private and public doc- 
tors, other medical professionals and 
health care facilities would remain. 
The single-payer system would merely 
streamline the bill-paying process and 
eliminate the complex and repetitive 
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billing and duplicative system which 
we now have which costs consumers 
billions of dollars per year paying the 
hospital and doctor bills alone. 

The single-payer system would curb 
health care costs through a global 
budget and a budget discipline unat- 
tainable when you have 1,500 compa- 
nies paying the bills. 

The single-payer system would be 
progressively financed through a com- 
bination of corporate and personal 
taxes. These taxes would replace the 
premium the people who have insur- 
ance now are paying in most cases, 
would end up being less money than 
they are paying in premiums, and 
would replace the out-of-pocket ex- 
penses that they now pay and claim 
back on our income tax return for indi- 
vidual as well as corporate health care 
costs, and overall, as I said earlier, the 
costs would go down. All health care 
revenues would be placed in a national 
health trust fund that could be used 
only for health care expenditures. The 
specific tax rate and fees would vary 
under the different single-payer pro- 
posals. 

If a single-payer system were in 
place, individuals would be issued a na- 
tional health security card,” which 
would be similar to a social security 
card that they now have. Individuals 
could go to the health care provider of 
their choice and receive treatment 
simply by presenting the card. Covered 
services would include all medically 
necessary procedures, as well as pre- 
scription drugs and long-term care. 
Under most single-payer plans, there is 
no copayment or deductible. The sin- 
gle-payer pays either directly at an an- 
nually negotiated payment structure 
or through negotiated annual budgets. 
Health care providers would be guaran- 
teed payment, and they would no 
longer have to alter the treatment to 
fit the insurance status of their pa- 
tients. 

The single-payer plan would be ad- 
ministered at the State level according 
to Federal standards, with the partici- 
pation of consumers, businesses, and 
health care providers. By allowing for 
State administration, the health care 
system could be adjusted to reflect 
local conditions and needs. 

Going back to the beginning, Mr. 
Speaker, I said that I would support a 
health care system that would allow 
for universal access, have cost contain- 
ment, that would include quality as- 
surance in the delivery of health care 
services, that would promote disease 
prevention, that would promote health 
and wellness rather than illness, and 
which allows for a choice of doctors. 
The only plan that provides for all of 
these is the single-payer plan. That is 
why I am a proud cosponsor and sup- 
porter of the single-payer plan which is 
introduced as House Resolution 1200. 

A recent news report stated that over 
600,000 Americans were going to Canada 
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to get their health care. I believe that 
is a ringing endorsement of the single- 
payer approach to health care. It is im- 
possible, however, to reform our health 
care system without reforming our 
welfare system. 

The President this evening, Mr. 
Speaker, is expected to propose a wel- 
fare reform package which the House 
would consider sometime this session. 
Both the Committee on Ways and 
Means and the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor are expected to hold 
hearings on the administration's plan 
once it is submitted to Congress. 

During the campaign, the candidate, 
William J. Clinton, said he would end 
welfare as we know it by placing a time 
limit on the enrollment in aid to fami- 
lies with dependent children,” which is 
called AFDC, which now serves 1 in 7 of 
our Nation’s children. Almost 1 in 7 of 
all our children are receiving aid to 
families with dependent children bene- 
fits. 

In a companion pledge, candidate 
Clinton said he would end poverty of 
children with full-time working par- 
ents by changing the Tax Code. Among 
other things, the reform of welfare, ac- 
cording to the President, would accom- 
plish several things. It would limit 
AFDC payments to 2 years and within 
that time would empower the parents, 
mostly mothers, with schooling, train- 
ing, and child care needed to break the 
cycle of dependency. 
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I wish the President godspeed and 
success in that endeavor. However I re- 
mind him that the same Congress that 
must pass the limitations upon welfare 
mothers receiving benefits and provid- 
ing schooling and training for welfare 
mothers and child care has failed, just 
last year, to provide day care funding, 
to provide benefits for young teenagers 
so that they will have jobs in the sum- 
mer of 1993. I wish the President well. 

A welfare reform program must pro- 
vide community service work for those 
who can work but are without private 
jobs after their AFDC ends. It must 
provide an earned income tax credit to 
make up the difference between full- 
time earnings of a family with children 
and the family’s poverty level income 
threshold. We need to decide what it 
takes for a family to get by on, and if 
a member of the family is working and 
they are not coming up to the mini- 
mum that we said that they ought to 
have to get by on; say $20,000, the Gov- 
ernment should provide the rest, 
should require that individual to re- 
ceive additional training and school- 
ing, get a GED and take college cred- 
its, and, otherwise, prepare themselves 
for jobs. But we are going to have to 
find some jobs, Mr. Speaker, that are 
available. 

We are preparing people right now for 
jobs that do not exist in this country. 
Most of our lower paying, low wage 
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jobs are going to other countries. The 
President says he wants to start a na- 
tional deadbeat data bank and use that 
and other means of enforcing child sup- 
port against deadbeat parents, and I 
commend him for that. 

I applaud the efforts of the President 
within the budget reconciliation bill to 
improve the status of working families 
in this country. The children’s initia- 
tive within the Budget Act, which in- 
cluded the earned income tax credit, 
expansion of the Food Stamp Program, 
increased funding for family preserva- 
tion and childhood immunization were 
real, definitive first steps toward a real 
investment in human needs. 

Currently, Mr. Speaker, it is politi- 
cally popular, however, to bash people 
on welfare. Welfare comes in many 
forms. A subsidy is welfare. When we 
pay a cotton farmer not to plant, Mr. 
Speaker, we are giving him or her wel- 
fare. When we pay for the bailout of 
the savings and loan debacle in this 
country, we are providing welfare, not 
only for the directors and investors of 
the savings and loan associations that 
went under, but we are providing wel- 
fare for the people who put their hard- 
earned money into these savings and 
loans and lost it through the unscrupu- 
lous acts of the boards of directors. 

Welfare comes in many forms. It is 
not just for poor people. When we 
bailed out Chrysler Corporation 7 years 
ago, Mr. Speaker, that was welfare. 
But it is popular to bash welfare and 
put the face of the single, head-of- 
household mother on there as if she is 
the reason that there is a drain on the 
system. 

Several of my colleagues have gone 
to the step of introducing, or will in- 
troduce, bills that abolish AFDC, 
JOBS, the Food Stamps Program, and 
Job Training Partnership Act, and 
many other job training programs, put 
strict time limits on how long they can 
receive welfare in an era when 15 per- 
cent of our poor people are unem- 
ployed. It makes a lot of sense to take 
away their hope. 

In order to address human needs, Mr. 
Speaker, welfare reform must reduce 
the need for welfare. The reform of the 
Aid to Families With Dependent Chil- 
dren Program cannot succeed in the 
absence of a broader antipoverty strat- 
egy. Families are often forced to rely 
on welfare. 

I know a lot of people that had good 
jobs 3 years ago when they ran out of 
unemployment compensation because 
the Congress would not pass additional 
unemployment benefits. Some of these 
same Members who want to take away 
the welfare are the ones who would not 
provide unemployment benefits for 
these people who were out of a job. 
Welfare, in a majority of cases, is nota 
willing choice, and, where it is a will- 
ing choice, we ought to work to take it 
away, but the antipoverty program 
must include child support benefits of 
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all children, improve unemployment 
insurance, universal access to health 
care, increased minimum wage, and a 
refundable child care credit. 

We just invest in education and 
training opportunities for welfare re- 
cipients. Federal funding for the job 
Opportunities and Basic Skills Pro- 
gram, or any successor programs, 
should be increased to expand edu- 
cation and training services that give 
participants the skills to a decent pay- 
ing, steady, stable job. 

We must allow people to work for 
wages, not for welfare. Public sector 
employment created for people leaving 
the AFDC system must provide pay 
and benefits equal to other workers 
doing the same job without displacing 
current workers. The AFDC system 
should allow working parents to re- 
ceive benefits and not be penalized for 
their own work effort. A safety net 
must be provided for those who wish to 
leave the AFDC system. Curtailing ac- 
cess to welfare without reducing the 
need for income support would only in- 
crease poverty and hurt needy families 
while increasing crime in our country. 

Finally, Mr. Speaker, the welfare 
system must treat people with dignity. 
Family cap provisions or a limit on the 
number of children one can have, re- 
strictions on migration and other 
measure that seek to punish certain 
behaviors hurt needy families and do 
nothing to help them escape from pov- 
erty. A reformed welfare system should 
emphasize incentives over penalties. 

Mr. Speaker, we in the Congress need 
a powerful sense of determination to 
banish the ugly blemishes of crime, of 
a lack of adequate health care and of 
poverty scarring the image of America. 
We can, of course, try to temporize, ne- 
gotiate, small, inadequate changes and 
prolong the timetable of justice in the 
hope that the narcotic of delay will 
dull the pain of progress. We can try, 
but we will certainly fail. The shape of 
our Nation and the world will not per- 
mit the past luxury of gradualism and 
procrastination any longer. 

Solutions to the complex conun- 
drums of crime, health care, and wel- 
fare will not be easy. This does not sig- 
nify that they are impossible. Rec- 
ognizing these complexities as chal- 
lenges rather than as obstacles, Mr. 
Speaker, we will make real progress if 
we freely admit that there is no magic. 
We will make progress if we accept the 
fact that 14 years of deficit spending, 
ignorance to human needs and politi- 
cally sexy, so-called solutions cannot 
be canceled out in 14 minutes or 14 
days, or 14 months of atonement. Nei- 
ther can we allow the guilty to tailor 
their atonement in such a manner as to 
visit another 14 years of deliberate 
hurt upon the victims. 

The debate about crime, health care, 
and welfare is at its least common de- 
nominator a struggle for opportunities. 
In asking for something the low and 
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middle class are not seeking charity. 
The low and middle class do not want 
to languish on welfare rolls any more 
than the next person. The low and mid- 
dle class, and the poor in this country, 
do not want to be given a job that they 
do not deserve. Neither, however, do 
they want to be told there is no place 
they can be trained to handle these 
jobs that will be created in the future. 

With equal opportunity must come 
the practical, realistic aid which will 
equip people to seize these opportuni- 
ties. Giving a pair of shoes to a person 
who has not learned to walk is not just 
cruel, it is criminal. 

With real crime, real health care, and 
real welfare reform, Mr. Speaker, we 
can begin to find the answers to neu- 
tralizing the years of neglect and hope- 
lessness. Whole generations have been 
left behind as a majority of the popu- 
lation has advanced. Those lost genera- 
tions have never learned basic social 
skills at a functional level, the skills of 
reading and writing and arithmetic, 
and applying for a job and exercising 
the rights of citizenship, including the 
right to vote. That is why they are 
walking around not caring about our 
society. They think they are not a part 
of it, Mr. Speaker. 

Moreover, urban and suburban and 
rural poverty has not only stilled lives, 
it has created emotional disturbances, 
many of which manifest themselves in 
antisocial actions in the streets of 
Houston, TX, and Washington, DC, 
every day. The most tragic victims are 
the children of those parents who 
struggle and fail to provide not just 
food, clothing and shelter, but a stable 
environment for our children. 

I, too, sing America. The America I 
sing has stood solidly behind the com- 
mitment to the principles of life, lib- 
erty, and the pursuit of happiness. The 
America that I sing is reinforced by a 
substantial investment in the financial 
and human capital needed to make her 
great. The America that I love, like 
many other of my colleagues and my 
family, recognize that we have paid a 
price for public service, some mone- 
tarily, but all of us with regard to the 
time that we in our families invest. We 
must remember the price because, 
when we do, Mr. Speaker, we as a Con- 
gress have the courage to dive on the 
grenade to live up to the challenge for 
our people and not just another com- 
mercial. 
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We must do the job that is necessary 
for all of our people. 


RECESS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair declares the House in recess until 
approximately 8:40 p.m. for the purpose 
of receiving in joint session the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

Accordingly (at 4 o’clock and 10 min- 
utes p.m.), the House stood in recess 
until approximately 8:40 p.m. 
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AFTER RECESS 


The recess having expired, the House 
was called to order by the Speaker at 8 
o’clock and 40 minutes p.m. 


JOINT SESSION OF THE HOUSE 
AND SENATE HELD PURSUANT 
TO THE PROVISIONS OF HOUSE 
CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 267 
TO HEAR AN ADDRESS BY THE 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES 


The Speaker of the House presided. 

The Doorkeeper, the Honorable 
James T. Molloy, announced the Vice 
President and Members of the U.S. 
Senate, who entered the Hall of the 
House of Representatives, the Vice 
President taking the chair at the right 
of the Speaker, and the Members of the 
Senate the seats reserved for them. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair appoints 
as members of the committee on the 
part of the House to escort the Presi- 
dent of the United States into the 
Chamber: 

The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. GEP- 
HARDT]; 

gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 


The 
BONIOR]; 
The gentleman from Maryland (Мг. 
HOYER}; 
The gentleman from California (Мг. 
FAZIO); 


The gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. THORN- 
TON); 

The gentlewoman from Arkansas [Ms. 
LAMBERT); 

The gentleman from Texas [Mr. BROOKS]; 

The gentleman from Illinois (Мг. MICHEL]; 

The gentieman from Georgia (Mr. GING- 
RICH); 

The gentleman from Texas [Mr. ARMEY]; 

The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. HYDE); 

The gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. DICK- 
EY]; 

The gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. HUTCH- 
INSON); and 

The gentleman from California [Mr. HuN- 


TER]; 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Presi- 
dent of the Senate, at the direction of 
that body, appoints the following Sen- 
ators as members of the committee on 
the part of the Senate to escort the 
President of the United States into the 
House Chamber: 


The Senator from Maine [Mr. MITCHELL]; 

The Senator from Kentucky (Мг. FORD]; 

The Senator from Arkansas [Mr. PRYOR]; 

The Senator from Louisiana [Mr. BREAUX]; 

The Senator from Maryland (Ms. MIKUL- 
SKI); 

The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
DASCHLE]; 

The Senator from Florida [Mr. GRAHAM]; 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. Rix OLE]: 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. LAU- 
TENBERG); 

The Senator from Kansas [Mr. DOLE]; 

The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. SIMPSON]; 

The Senator from Mississippi (Мг. COCH- 
RAN]; 

The Senator from Mississippi (Мг. LOTT]; 

The Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. NICK- 
LES]; 

The Senator from Texas [Mr. GRAMM]; and 

The Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
THURMOND]. 
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The Doorkeeper announced the Am- 
bassadors, Ministers, and Charge d’Af- 
faires of foreign governments. 

The Ambassadors, Ministers, and 
Charge d'Affaires of foreign govern- 
ments entered the Hall of the House of 
Representatives and took the seats re- 
served for them. 

The Doorkeeper announced the Chief 
Justice of the United States and the 
Associate Justice of the Supreme 
Court. 

The Chief Justice of the United 
States and the Associate Justices of 
the Supreme Court entered the Hall of 
the House of Representatives and took 
the seats reserved for them in front of 
the Speaker’s rostrum. 

The Doorkeeper announced the Cabi- 
net of the President of the United 
States. 

The members of the Cabinet of the 
President of the United States entered 
the Hall of the House of Representa- 
tives and took the seats reserved for 
them in front of the Speaker’s rostrum. 

At 9 o’clock and 10 minutes p.m., the 
Doorkeeper announced the President of 
the United States. 

The President of the United States, 
escorted by the committee of Senators 
and Representatives, entered the Hall 
of the House of Representatives, and 
stood at the Clerk’s desk. 

(Applause, the Members rising.] 

The SPEAKER. Members of Con- 
gress, I have the high privilege and the 
distinct honor of presenting to you the 
President of the United States. 

[Applause, the Members rising.] 


ADDRESS BY THE PRESIDENT OF 
THE UNITED STATES 


The PRESIDENT. Thank you very 
much. 

Mr. Speaker, Mr. President, Members 
of the 103га Congress, my fellow Ameri- 
cans: 

Iam not at all sure what speech is in 
the teleprompter tonight, but I hope 
we can talk about the State of the 
Union. 

I ask you to begin by recalling the 
memory of the giant who presided over 
this chamber with such force and 
grace. Tip O'Neill liked to call himself 
a тап of the House, and he surely was 
that. But even more, he was a man of 
the people, a bricklayer’s son who 
helped build the great American mid- 
dle class. Tip O’Neill never forgot who 
he was, where he came from, or who 
sent him here. 

Tonight, he is smiling down on us for 
the first time from the Lord’s gallery. 
But in his honor, may we too always 
remember who we are, where we come 
from, and who sent us here. 

If we do that, we will return over and 
over again to the principle that if we 
simply give ordinary people equal op- 
portunity, quality education, and a fair 
shot at the American dream, they will 
do extraordinary things. 
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We gather tonight in a world of 
changes, so profound and rapid that all 
nations are tested. Our American herit- 
age has always been to master such 
change, to use it to expand opportunity 
at home, and our leadership abroad. 

But for too long, and in too many 
ways, that heritage was abandoned, 
and our country drifted. 

For thirty years, family life in Amer- 
ica has been breaking down. For twen- 
ty years, the wages of working families 
have been stagnant, or declining. For 
twelve years of trickle-down econom- 
ics, we built a false prosperity on a hol- 
low base as our national debt quad- 
rupled. From 1989 to 1992, we experi- 
enced the slowest growth in a half cen- 
tury. 

For too many families, even when 
both parents are working, the Amer- 
ican dream has been slipping away. 

In 1992, the American people de- 
manded that we change. A year ago I 
asked all of you to join me in accepting 
responsibilities for the future of our 
country. Well, we did. We replaced drift 
and deadlock with renewal and reform. 
And I want to thank every one of you 
here who heard the American people, 
broke gridlock, who gave them the 
most successful teamwork between a 
President and a Congress in thirty 
years. 

This Congress produced a budget that 
cut the deficit by half a trillion dollars, 
cut spending and raised income taxes 
only on the very wealthiest Americans. 
This Congress produced tax relief for 
millions of low income workers to re- 
ward work over welfare. It produced 
NAFTA. It produced the Brady bill, 
now the Brady law. And thank you, 
Jim Brady, for being here, and God 
bless you, sir. 

This Congress produced tax cuts to 
reduce the taxes of nine out of ten 
small businesses who use the money to 
invest more and create more jobs. It 
produced more research and treatment 
for AIDS, more childhood immuniza- 
tions, more support for women’s health 
research, for affordable college loans 
for the middle class, a new national 
service program for those who want to 
give something back to their country 
and their communities for higher edu- 
cation. A dramatic increase in high- 
tech investments to move us from a de- 
fense to a domestic high-tech economy. 

This Congress produced a new law, 
the motor voter bill, to help millions of 
people register to vote. It produced 
family and medical leave. All passed, 
all signed into law, with not one single 
veto. These accomplishments were all 
commitments I made when I sought 
this office, and, in fairness, they all 
had to be passed by you and this Con- 
gress. But І ат persuaded that the real 
credit belongs to the people who sent 
us here, who pay our salaries, who hold 
our feet to the fire. 

But what we do here is really begin- 
ning to change lives. Let me just give 
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you one example. I will never forget 
what the family and medical leave law 
meant to just one father I met early 
one Sunday morning in the White 
House. It was unusual to see a family 
there touring early Sunday morning, 
but he had his wife and his three chil- 
dren there, one of them in a wheel- 
chair. 

I came up, and after we had our pic- 
ture taken and had a little visit, I was 
walking off and that man grabbed me 
by the arm and said, Mr. President, 
“Let me tell you something. My little 
girl here is desperately ill. She is prob- 
ably not going to make it. But because 
of the family leave law, I was able to 
take time off to spend with her, the 
most important time I ever spent in 
my life, without losing my job and 
hurting the rest of my family. 

“It means more to me than I will 
ever be able to say. Don’t you people 
up here ever think what you do doesn’t 
make a difference. It does.” 

Though we are making a difference, 
our work has just begun. Many Ameri- 
cans still haven't felt the impact of 
what we have done. The recovery still 
hasn’t touched every community or 
created enough jobs. Incomes are still 
stagnant. There is still too much vio- 
lence and not enough hope in too many 
places. Abroad, the young democracies 
we are strongly supporting still face 
very difficult times and look to us for 
leadership. 

And so, tonight, let us resolve to con- 
tinue the journey of renewal, to create 
more and better jobs, to guarantee 
health security for all, to reward work 
over welfare, to promote democracy 
abroad, and to begin to reclaim our 
streets from violent crime and drugs 
and gangs, to renew our own American 
community. 

Last year we began to put our House 
in order by tackling the budget deficit 
that was driving us toward bankruptcy. 
We cut $255 billion in spending, includ- 
ing entitlements, and over 340 separate 
budget items. We froze domestic spend- 
ing, and used honest budget numbers. 

Led by the Vice President, we 
launched a campaign to reinvent gov- 
ernment. We cut staff, cut perks, even 
trimmed the fleet of federal lim- 
ousines. After years of leaders whose 
rhetoric attacked bureaucracy, but 
whose actions expanded it, we will ac- 
tually reduce it by 252 thousand people 
over the next five years. By the time 
we have finished, the federal bureauc- 
racy will be at its lowest point in thir- 
ty years. 

Because the deficit was so large and 
because they had benefitted from tax 
cuts in the 198078, we did ask the 
wealthiest Americans to pay more to 
reduce the deficit. So on April the 15th, 
the American people will discover the 
truth about what we did last year on 
taxes. Only the top—listen, the top 1.2 
percent of Americans, as I said all 
along, will pay higher income tax 
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rates. Let me repeat, only the wealthi- 
est 1.2 percent of Americans will face 
higher income tax rates, and no one 
else will, and that is the truth. 

Of course, there were, as there al- 
ways are in politics, naysayers who 
said this plan won’t work. But they 
were wrong. When I became President, 
the experts predicted that next year's 
deficit would be $300 billion. But be- 
cause we acted, those same people now 
say the deficit is going to be under $180 
billion, forty percent lower than was 
previously predicted. 

Our economic program has helped to 
produce the lowest core inflation rate 
and the lowest interest rates in twenty 
years. And because those interest rates 
are down, business investment in 
equipment is growing at seven times 
the rate of the previous four years. 
Auto sales are way up, home sales at a 
record high. Millions of Americans 
have refinanced their homes, and our 
economy has produced 1.6 million pri- 
vate sector jobs in 1993, more than were 
created in the previous four years com- 
bined. The people who supported this 
economic plan should be proud of its 
early results. Proud. But everyone in 
this Chamber should know and ac- 
knowledge that there is more to do. 

Next month, I will send you one of 
the toughest budgets ever presented to 
Congress. It will cut spending in more 
than 300 programs, eliminate 100 do- 
mestic programs, and reforms the way 
in which government buys goods and 
services. This year we must again 
make the hard choices to live within 
the hard spending ceilings we have set. 
We must do it. We have proved we can 
bring the deficit down without choking 
off recovery, without punishing seniors 
or the middle class, and without put- 
ting our national security at risk. If 
you will stick with this plan, we will 
post three consecutive years of declin- 
ing deficits for the first time since 
Harry Truman lived in the White 
House, and, once again, the buck stops 
here. 

Our economic plan also bolsters our 
strength and our credibility around the 
world. Once we reduced the deficit and 
put the steel back in our competitive 
edge, the world echoed with the sound 
of falling trade barriers. In one year, 
with NAFTA, with GATT, with our ef- 
forts in Asia and the national export 
strategy, we did more to open world 
markets to American products than at 
any time in the last two generations. 
That means more jobs and rising living 
standards for the American people. 

Low deficits, low inflation, low inter- 
est rates, low trade barriers, and high 
investments, these are the building 
blocks of our recovery. But if we want 
to take full advantage of the opportu- 
nities before us in the global economy, 
you all know we must do more. 

As we reduce defense spending, I ask 
Congress to invest more in the tech- 
nologies of tomorrow. Defense conver- 
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sion will keep us strong militarily and 
create jobs for our people here at home. 

As we protect our environment, we 
must invest in the environmental tech- 
nologies of the future which will create 
jobs. This year we will fight for a revi- 
talized Clean Water Act and a Safe 
Drinking Water Act and a reformed 
Superfund program. And the Vice 
President is right. We must also work 
with the private sector to connect 
every classroom, every clinic, every li- 
brary, every hospital in America into a 
national information superhighway by 
the year 2000. Think of it: Instant ac- 
cess to information will increase pro- 
ductivity, will help to educate our chil- 
dren; it will provide better medical 
care; it will create jobs. And I call on 
the Congress to pass legislation to es- 
tablish that information super highway 
this year. 

As we expand opportunity and create 
jobs, no one can be left out. We must 
continue to enforce fair lending and 
fair housing, and all civil rights laws, 
because America will never be com- 
plete in its renewal until everyone 
shares in its bounty. 

But we all know, too, we can do all 
these things: Put our economic House 
in order, expand world trade, target the 
jobs of the future, guarantee equal op- 
portunity. But if we are honest, we will 
all admit that this strategy still can- 
not work unless we also give our people 
the education, training, and skills they 
need to seize the opportunities of to- 
morrow. 

We must set tough, world class aca- 
demic and occupational standards for 
all of our children, and give our teach- 
ers and students the tools to meet 
them. Our Goals 2000 proposal will em- 
power individual school districts to ex- 
periment with ideas like chartering 
their schools to be run by private cor- 
porations, or having more public school 
choice; to do whatever they wish to do, 
as long as we measure every school by 
one high standard: Are our children 
learning what they need to know to 
compete and win in the global econ- 
omy. Goals 2000 links world class 
standards to grass roots reforms, and I 
hope Congress will pass it without 
delay. 

Our school-to-work initiative will, 
for the first time link schools to the 
world of work, providing at least one 
year of apprenticeship beyond high 
school. After all, most of the people we 
are counting on to build our economic 
future won't graduate from college. It’s 
time to stop ignoring them and start 
empowering them. 

We must literally transform our out- 
dated unemployment system into a re- 
employment system. The old unem- 
ployment system just sort of kept you 
going while you waited for your old job 
to come back. We have got to have a 
new system to move people into new 
and better jobs, because most of those 
old jobs just don’t come back. And we 
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know the only way to have real job se- 
curity in the future, to get a good job 
with a growing income, is to have real 
skills and the ability to learn new 
ones. So we have got to streamline to- 
day’s patchwork of training programs 
and make them a source of new skills 
for our people who lose their jobs. Re- 
employment, not unemployment, must 
become the centerpiece of our eco- 
nomic renewal. I urge you to pass it in 
this session of Congress. 

Just as we must transform our unem- 
ployment system, so must we also rev- 
olutionize our welfare system. It 
doesn’t work. It defies our values as a 
nation. If we value work, we can’t jus- 
tify a system that makes welfare more 
attractive than work if people are wor- 
ried about losing their health care. 

If we value responsibility, we can’t 
ignore the $34 billion in child support 
that absent parents ought to be paying 
to millions of parents who are taking 
care of their children. 

If we value strong families, we can- 
not perpetuate a system that actually 
penalizes those who stay together. Can 
you believe that a child who has a child 
gets more money from the government 
for leaving home than for staying home 
with a parent or a grandparent? That's 
not just bad policy, it is wrong, and we 
ought to change it. 

I worked on this problem for years 
before I became President, with other 
governors and with members of Con- 
gress of both parties and with the pre- 
vious administration of another party. 
I worked on it with people who are on 
welfare, lots of them. And I wanted to 
Say something to everybody here who 
cares about this issue: The people who 
most want to change this system are 
the people who are dependent on it. 
They want to get off welfare, they 
want to go back to work, they want to 
do right by their kids. I once had a 
hearing when I was a governor, and I 
brought in people on welfare from all 
over America who had found their way 
to work. And the woman from my state 
who testified was asked this question. 
What is the best thing about being off 
welfare and in a job? And without 
blinking an eye, she looked at 40 gov- 
ernors and she said, ‘‘When my boy 
goes to school and they say what does 
your mother do for a living, he can give 
an answer.” 

These people want a better system, 
and we ought to give it to them. 

Last year, we began this. We gave the 
states more power to innovate, because 
we know that a lot of great ideas come 
from outside Washington, And many 
states are using it. 

Then this Congress took a dramatic 
step. Instead of taxing people with 
modest incomes into poverty, we 
helped them to work their way out of 
poverty, by dramatically increasing 
the earned income tax credit. It will 
lift 15 million working families out of 
poverty, rewarding work over welfare, 
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making it possible for people to be suc- 
cessful workers and successful parents. 
Now, that is real welfare reform. 

But there is more to be done. This 
spring, I will send you a comprehensive 
welfare reform bill that builds on the 
Family Support Act of 1988 and re- 
stores the basic values of work and re- 
sponsibility. 

We will say to teenagers, if you have 
a child out of wedlock, we will no 
longer give you a check to set up a sep- 
arate household. We want families to 
stay together. 

We will say to absent parents who 
aren't paying child support, if you are 
not providing for your children, we will 
garnish your wages, we will suspend 
your license, we will track you across 
state lines and, if necessary, we will 
make some of you work off what you 
owe. People who bring children into 
this world cannot and must not just 
walk away from them. 

But to all those who depend on wel- 
fare, we should offer ultimately a sim- 
ple compact. We will provide the sup- 
port, the job training, the child care 
you need for up to two years. But after 
that, anyone who can work must, in 
the private sector wherever possible, in 
community service, if necessary. That 
is the only way we will make welfare 
what it ought to be, a second chance, 
not a way of life. 

Now, I know it will be difficult to 
tackle welfare reform in 1994 at the 
same time we tackle health care. But, 
let me point out, I think it is inevi- 
table and imperative. It is estimated 
that one million people are on welfare 
today because it is the only way they 
can get health care coverage for their 
children. Those who choose to leave 
welfare for jobs without health bene- 
fits, and many entry level jobs don’t 
have health benefits, find themselves 
in the incredible position of paying 
taxes that help to pay for health care 
coverage for those who made the other 
choice to stay on welfare. No wonder 
people leave work and go back to wel- 
fare, to get health care coverage. We 
have got to solve the health care prob- 
lem to have real welfare reform. 

So this year we will make history by 
reforming the health care system. And 
I would say to you, all of you, my fel- 
low public servants, this is another 
issue where the people are way ahead 
of the politicians. 

That may not be popular with either 
party, but it happens to be the truth. 

You know, the First Lady has re- 
ceived now almost a million letters 
from people all across America, from 
all walks of life. I would like to share 
just one of them with you. 

Richard Anderson of Reno, Nevada, 
lost his job, and, with it, his health in- 
surance. Two weeks later, his wife 
Judy suffered a cerebral aneurysm. He 
rushed her to the hospital, where she 
stayed in intensive care for twenty-one 
days. The Anderson’s bills were over 
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$120,000. Although Judy recovered and 
Richard went back to work, at eight 
dollars an hour, the billings were too 
much for them, and they were literally 
forced into bankruptcy. 

“Mrs. Clinton," he wrote to Hillary, 
“no one in the United States of Amer- 
ica should have to lose everything they 
have worked for all their lives because 
they were unfortunate enough to be- 
come ill.” It was to help the Richard 
and Judy Andersons of America that 
the First Lady and so many others 
have worked so hard and so long on 
this health care reform issue. We owe 
them our thanks and our action. 

I know there are people here who say 
there is no health care crisis. Tell it to 
Richard and Judy Anderson. Tell it to 
the 58 million Americans who have no 
coverage at all for some time each 
year. Tell it to the 81 million Ameri- 
cans with those preexisting conditions, 
those folks who are paying more or 
they can’t get insurance at all, or they 
can't ever change their jobs because 
they or someone in their family has 
one of those preexisting conditions. 

If you tell it to the small businesses 
burdened by skyrocketing costs of in- 
surance, most small businesses cover 
their employees and they pay on aver- 
age 35 percent more in premiums than 
big businesses or government. Or tell it 
to the 76 percent of insured Americans, 
three out of four, whose policies have 
lifetime limits, and that means they 
can find themselves without any cov- 
erage at all, just when they need it the 
most. 

So if any of you believe there is no 
crisis, you tell it to those people. Be- 
cause I can't. 

There are some people who literally 
do not understand the impact of this 
problem on people's lives. But all you 
have to do is go out and listen to them. 
Just go talk to them, anywhere, in any 
Congressional district in this country. 
There are Republicans and Democrats 
and Independents. It doesn’t have a 
lick to do with party. They think we 
don’t get it. And it is time we show 
them that we do get it. 

From the day we began, our health 
care initiative has been designed to 
strengthen what is good about our 
health care system, the world’s best 
care professionals, cutting edge re- 
search, and wonderful research insti- 
tutes, Medicare for older Americans. 
None of this, none of it, should be put 
at risk. But we are paying more and 
more money for less and less care. 
Every year fewer and fewer Americans 
even get to choose their doctors. Every 
year doctors and nurses spend more 
time on paperwork and less time with 
patients, because of the absolute bu- 
reaucratic nightmare the present sys- 
tem has become. This system is riddled 
with inefficiency, with abuse, with 
fraud, and everybody knows it. In to- 
day’s health care system, insurance 
companies call the shots. They pick 
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whom they cover and how they cover 
them. They can cut off your benefits 
when you need your coverage the most. 
They are in charge. 

What does it mean? It means every 
night millions of well-insured Ameri- 
cans go to bed, just an illness, an acci- 
dent, or a pink slip away from having 
no coverage or financial ruin. It means 
every morning millions of Americans 
go to work without health insurance at 
all, something the workers in no other 
advanced country in the world do. It 
means that every year more and more 
hard working people are told to pick a 
new doctor because their boss has had 
to pick a new plan, and countless oth- 
ers turn down better jobs because they 
know if they take the better job, they 
will lose their health insurance. 

If we just let the health care system 
continue to drift, our country will have 
people with less care, fewer choices, 
and higher bills. Now, our approach 
protects the quality of care and peo- 
ple’s choices. It builds on what works 
today in the private sector, to expand 
the employer-based coverage, to, guar- 
antee private insurance for every 
American. And, I might say, employer- 
based private insurance for every 
American was proposed twenty years 
ago by President Richard Nixon to the 
United States Congress. It was a good 
idea then, and it is a better idea today. 

Why do we want guaranteed private 
insurance? Because right now, nine out 
of ten people who have insurance get it 
through employers, and that should 
continue. And if your employer is pro- 
viding good benefits at reasonable 
prices,that should continue, too. That 
ought to make the Congress and the 
President feel better. 

Our goal is health insurance every- 
body can depend on, comprehensive 
benefits that cover preventive care and 
prescription drugs. Health premiums 
that don’t just explode when you get 
sick or you get older. The power, no 
matter how small your business is, to 
choose dependable insurance аб the 
same competitive rates governments 
and big business get today. One simple 
form for people who are sick. And, 
most of all, the freedom to choose a 
plan and the right to choose your own 
doctor. 

Our approach protects older Ameri- 
cans. Every plan before the Congress 
proposes to slow the growth of Medi- 
care. The difference is this: We believe 
those savings should be used to im- 
prove health care for senior citizens. 
Medicare must be protected and it 
should cover prescription drugs, and we 
should take the first steps in covering 
long-term care. To those who would 
cut Medicare without protecting sen- 
iors, I say the solution to today's 
squeeze on middle class working peo- 
ple's health care is not to put the 
squeeze on middle class retired people’s 
health care. We can do better than 
that. When it is all said and done, it is 
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pretty simple to me: Insurance ought 
mean what it used to mean. You pay a 
fair price for security, and when you 
get sick, health care is always there. 
No matter what. 

Along with the guarantee of health 
security, we all have to admit, too, 
there must be more responsibility on 
the part of all of us in how we use this 
system. People have to take their kids 
to get immunized. We all should take 
advantage of preventive care. We must 
all work together to stop the violence 
that explodes our emergency rooms. 
We have to practice better health hab- 
its, and we can’t abuse the system. And 
those who don’t have insurance under 
our approach, will get coverage, but 
they will have to pay something for it 
too. The minority businesses that pro- 
vide no insurance at all, and, in so 
doing, shift the costs of the care to 
their employees to others, should con- 
tribute something. People who smoke 
should pay more for a pack of ciga- 
rettes. Everybody can contribute some- 
thing if we wanted to solve the health 
care crisis. There can’t be anymore 
something for nothing. It will not be 
easy, but it can be done. 

In the coming months, I hope very 
much to work with both Democrats 
and Republicans, to reform our health 
care system by using the market to 
bring down costs, and to achieve last- 
ing health security. 

If you look at history, we see that for 
sixty years this country has tried to re- 
form health care. President Roosevelt 
tried, President Truman tried, Presi- 
dent Nixon tried, President Carter 
tried. Every time, the special interests 
were powerful enough to defeat them. 
But not this time. 

I know that facing up to these inter- 
ests will require courage. It will raise 
critical questions about the way we fi- 
nance our campaigns and how lobbyists 
wield their influence. The work of 
change, frankly, will never get any 
easier until we limit the influence of 
well financed interests who profit from 
this current system. So I also must 
now call on you to finish the job both 
houses began last year, by passing 
tough and meaningful campaign fi- 
nance reform and lobbying reform leg- 
islation this year. 

You know, my fellow Americans, this 
is really a test for all of us. The Amer- 
ican people provide those of us in gov- 
ernment service with terrific health 
care benefits at reasonable cost. We 
have health care that is always there. 

I think we we need to give every hard 
working tax paying American the same 
health care security they have already 
given to us. 

I want to make this very clear. Iam 
open, as I have said repeatedly, to the 
best ideas of concerned members of 
both parties. I have no special belief for 
any specific approach, even in our own 
bill, except this: If you send me legisla- 
tion that does not guarantee every 
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American private health insurance 
that can never be taken away, you will 
force me to take this pen, veto the leg- 
islation, and we will come right back 
here and start all over again. 

But I don't think that is going to 
happen. I think we are ready to act 
now. I believe that you are ready to act 
now. And if you are ready to guarantee 
every American the same health care 
that you have, health care that can 
never be taken away, now, not next 
year, or the year after, now is the time 
to stand with the people who sent us 
here. Now. 

As we take these steps together to 
renew our strength at home, we cannot 
turn away from our obligation to 
renew our leadership abroad. This is a 
promising moment. Because of the 
agreements we have reached this year, 
last year, Russia’s strategic nuclear 
missiles soon will no longer be pointed 
at the United States, nor will we point 
ours at them. Instead of building weap- 
ons in space, Russian scientists will 
help us build the international space 
station. 

Of course, there are still dangers in 
the world. Rampant arms proliferation, 
bitter regional conflicts, ethnic and na- 
tionalist tensions, in many new democ- 
racies, severe environmental degrada- 
tion the world over, and fanatics who 
seek to cripple the world’s cities with 
terror. 

As the world’s greatest power, we 
must therefore maintain our defenses 
and our responsibilities. This year, we 
secured indictments against terrorists 
and sanctions against those who harbor 
them. We worked to promote environ- 
mentally sustainable economic growth. 
We achieved agreements with Ukraine, 
with Belarus, and Kazakhstan to elimi- 
nate completely their nuclear arsenals. 
We are working to achieve a Korean pe- 
ninsula free of nuclear weapons. We 
will seek early ratification of a treaty 
to ban chemical weapons worldwide. 
And earlier today we joined with over 
30 nations to begin negotiations on a 
comprehensive ban to stop all nuclear 
testing. 

But nothing, nothing is more impor- 
tant to our security, than our nation’s 
Armed Forces. We honor their con- 
tributions, including those who are 
carrying out the longest humanitarian 
airlift in history in Bosnia, those who 
will complete their mission in Somalia 
this year, and their brave comrades 
who gave their lives there. 

Our forces are the finest military our 
nation has ever had, and I have pledged 
that as long as I am President, they 
will remain the best equipped, the best 
trained, and the best prepared fighting 
force on the face of the earth. 

Last year, I proposed a defense plan 
that maintains our post Cold War secu- 
rity at a lower cost. This year, many 
people urged me to cut our defense 
spending further to pay for other gov- 
ernment programs. I said no. The budg- 
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et I send to Congress draws the line 
against further defense cuts. It pro- 
tects the readiness and quality of our 
forces. Ultimately, the best strategy is 
to do that. We must not cut defense 
further. I hope the Congress, without 
regard to party, will support that posi- 
tion. 

Ultimately, the best strategy to en- 
sure our security and to build a durable 
peace is to support the advance of de- 
mocracy elsewhere. Democracies do 
not attack each other. They make bet- 
ter trading partners, and partners in 
diplomacy. That is why we have sup- 
ported, you and I, the democratic re- 
formers in Russia, and in the other 
states of the former Soviet bloc. I ap- 
plaud the bipartisan support this Con- 
gress provided last year for our initia- 
tives to help Russia, Ukraine, and 
other states through the epic trans- 
formations. 

Our support of reform must combine 
patience for the enormity of the task, 
and vigilance for our fundamental in- 
terests and values. We will continue to 
urge Russia and the other states to 
press ahead with economic reforms, 
and we will seek to cooperate with 
Russia to solve regional problems, 
while insisting that if Russian troops 
operate in neighboring states, they do 
so only when those states agree to 
their presence and in strict accord with 
international standards. But we must 
also remember as these nations chart 
their own futures, and they must chart 
their own futures, how much more se- 
cure and more prosperous our own peo- 
ple will be if democratic and market 
reforms succeed all across the former 
Communist bloc. Our policy has been 
to support that move, and that has 
been the policy of the Congress. We 
should continue it. That is why I went 
to Europe earlier this month, to work 
with our European partners, to help to 
integrate all of the former Communist 
countries into a Europe that has the 
possibility of becoming unified for the 
first time in its entire history. Its en- 
tire history. Based on the simple com- 
mitments of all nations in Europe to 
democracy, to free markets, and to re- 
spect for existing borders. With our al- 
lies we have created a partnership for 
peace that invites states from the 
former Soviet bloc and other non- 
NATO members to work with NATO in 
military cooperation. When I met with 
central Europe's leaders, including 
Lech Walesa and Vaclav Havel, men 
who put their lives on the line for free- 
dom, I told them that the security of 
their region is important to our coun- 
try’s security. This year we must also 
do more to support democratic renewal 
in human rights and sustainable devel- 
opment all around the world. 

We will ask Congress to ratify the 
new GATT accord. We will continue 
standing by South Africa as it works 
its way through its bold and hopeful 
and difficult transition to democracy. 
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We will convene a summit of the West- 
ern Hemisphere’s democratic leaders, 
from Canada to the tip of South Amer- 
ica, and we will continue to press for 
the restoration of true democracy in 
Haiti. And, as we build a more con- 
structive relationship with China, we 
must continue to insist on clear signs 
of improvement in that nation’s human 
rights record. 

We will also work for new progress 
toward the Middle East peace. Last 
year the world watched Yitzakh Rabin 
and Yassir Arafat at the White House 
when they had their historic hand- 
shake of reconciliation. But there is a 
long, hard road ahead, and on that road 
I am determined that I and our admin- 
istration will do all we can to achieve 
a comprehensive and lasting peace for 
all of the peoples of the region. 

Now, there are some in our country 
who argue that with the cold war over, 
America should turn its back on the 
rest of the world. Many around the 
world were afraid we would do just 
that. But I took this office on a pledge 
that had no partisan tinge to keep our 
Nation secure by remaining engaged in 
the rest of the world, and this year, be- 
cause of our work together enacting 
NAFTA, keeping our military strong 
and prepared, supporting democracy 
abroad, we have reaffirmed America’s 
leadership, America’s engagement, and 
as a result, the American people are 
more secure than they were before. 

But while Americans are more secure 
from threats abroad, I think we all 
know that in many ways we are less se- 
cure from threats here at home. Every 
day the national peace is shattered by 
crime. In Petaluma, California, an in- 
nocent slumber party gives way to ago- 
nizing tragedy for the family of Polly 
Klass. An ordinary train ride on Long 
Island ends in a hail of 9 millimeter 
rounds. A tourist in Florida is nearly 
burned alive by bigots simply because 
he is black. Right here in our Nation’s 
Capital, a brave young man named 
Jason White—a policeman, the son and 
grandson of policemen—is ruthlessly 
gunned down. 

Violent crime and the fear it pro- 
vokes are crippling our society, limit- 
ing personal freedom, and fraying the 
ties that bind us. The crime bill before 
Congress gives you a chance to do 
something about it, a chance to be 
tough and smart. 

What does that mean? Let me begin 
by saying I care a lot about this issue. 
Many years ago when I started out in 
public life I was the attorney general of 
my State. As a governor for a dozen 
years, I know what it is like to sign 
laws increasing penalties to build more 
prison cells to carry out the death pen- 
alty. I understand this issue, and it is 
not a simple thing. 

First, we must recognize that most 
violent crimes are committed by a 
small percentage of criminals who too 
often break the laws even when they 
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are on parole. Now those who commit 
crimes should be punished, and those 
who commit repeated violent crimes 
should be told when you commit a 
third violent crime you will be put 
away and put away for good; three 
strikes and you are out. 

Second, we must take steps to reduce 
violence and prevent crime beginning 
with more police officers and more 
community policemen. We know right 
now that police who work the streets, 
know the folks, have the respect of the 
neighborhood kids, focus on high crime 
areas, we know that they are more 
likely to prevent crime as well as catch 
criminals, 

Look at the experience of Houston 
where the crime rate dropped 17 per- 
cent in one year when that approach 
was taken. 

Here tonight is one of those police- 
men, a brave young detective, Kevin 
Jett, whose beat is eight square blocks 
in one of the toughest neighborhoods in 
New York. Every day he restores some 
sanity and safety and a sense of values 
and connection to the people whose 
lives he protects. I would like to ask 
him to stand up and be recognized to- 
night. 

You will be given a chance to give 
the children of this country, the law- 
abiding working people of this coun- 
try—and do not forget in the toughest 
neighborhoods in this country, in the 
highest crime neighborhoods in this 
country, the vast majority of the peo- 
ple get up every day and obey the law, 
pay their taxes, do their best to raise 
their kids. They deserve people like 
Kevin Jett. And you are going to be 
given a chance to give the American 
people another 100,000 of them, well 
trained, and I urge you to do it. 

You have before you crime legisla- 
tion which also establishes a police 
court to encourage young people to get 
an education, pay it off by serving as 
police officers, which encourages retir- 
ing military personnel to move into po- 
lice forces, an enormous resource for 
our country, one which has a safe 
schools provision which will give our 
young people a chance to walk to 
school in safety and to be in school in 
safety instead of dodging bullets. These 
are important things. 

The third thing we have to do is to 
build on the Brady bill, the Brady law, 
to take further steps to keep guns out 
of the hands of criminals. I want to say 
something about this issue. Hunters 
must always be free to hunt, law-abid- 
ing adults should always be free to own 
guns and to protect their homes. I re- 
spect that part of our culture. I grew 
up in it. But I want to ask the sports- 
men and others who lawfully own guns 
to join us in this campaign to reduce 
gun violence. I say to you, I know you 
did not create this problem, but we 
need your help to solve it. There is no 
sporting purpose on earth that should 
stop the United States Congress from 
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banishing assault weapons that outgun 
our police and cut down our children. 

Fourth, we must remember that 
drugs are a factor in an enormous per- 
centage of crimes. Recent studies indi- 
cate sadly that drug use is on the rise 
again among our young people. The 
crime bill contains, all of the crime 
bills contain more money for drug 
treatment for criminal addicts and 
boot camps for youthful offenders that 
include incentives to get off drugs and 
to stay off drugs. Our administration's 
budget with all its cuts contains a 
large increase in funding for drug 
treatment and drug education. You 
must pass them both. We need them 
desperately. 

My fellow Americans, the problem of 
violence is an American problem. It 
has no partisan or philosophical ele- 
ment. Therefore, I urge you to find 
ways as quickly as possible to set aside 
partisan differences and pass a strong, 
smart, tough crime bill. 

But further, I urge you to consider 
this: As you demand tougher penalties 
for those who choose violence, let us 
also remember how we came to this sad 
point. In our toughest neighborhoods, 
on our meanest streets, in our poorest 
rural areas, we have seen a stunning 
and simultaneous breakdown of com- 
munity, family, and work, the heart 
and soul of civilized society. This has 
created a vast vacuum which has been 
filled by violence, and drugs, and 
gangs. 

So I ask you to remember that even 
as we say no to crime, we must give 
people, especially our young people, 
something to say yes to. Many of our 
initiatives, from job training to wel- 
fare reform, to health care, to national 
service, will help to rebuild distressed 
communities, to strengthen families, 
to provide work. But more needs to be 
done. That is what our community 
empowerment agenda is all about, 
challenging businesses to provide more 
investment through empowerment 
zones, ensuring banks will make loans 
in the same communities their deposits 
come from, passing legislation to 
unleash the power of capital through 
community development banks to cre- 
ate jobs, opportunity and hope where 
they are needed most. But, I think you 
know that to really solve this problem 
we will all have to put our heads to- 
gether, leave our ideological armor 
aside, and find some new ideas to do 
even more. 

And let us be honest. We all know 
something else too. Our problems go 
way beyond the reach of government. 
They are rooted in the loss of values, in 
the disappearance of work, and the 
breakdown of our families and commu- 
nities. My fellow Americans, we can 
cut the deficit, create jobs, promote de- 
mocracy around the world, pass welfare 
reform and health care, pass the tough- 
est crime bill in history, and still leave 
too many of our people behind. The 
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American people have got to change 
from within if we are going to bring 
back work and family and community. 

We cannot renew our country when 
within a decade more than half of our 
children will be born into families 
where there has been no marriage. We 
cannot renew this country when 13- 
year-old boys get semiautomatic weap- 
ons to shoot 9-year-olds for kicks. We 
cannot renew our country when chil- 
dren are having children and the fa- 
thers walk away as if the kids do not 
amount to anything. 

We cannot renew the country when 
our businesses eagerly look for new in- 
vestments and new customers abroad, 
but ignore those people right here at 
home who would give anything to have 
their jobs, and would gladly buy their 
products if they had the money to do 
it. 

We cannot renew our country unless 
more of us, I mean all of us are willing 
to join the churches and the other good 
citizens, people like all of the min- 
isters I have worked with over the 
years, or the priests and the nuns I met 
at Our Lady of Health in East Los An- 
geles, ог my good friend, Tony 
Campollo in Philadelphia, unless we 
are willing to work with people like 
that, people who are saving kids, 
adopting schools, making streets safer, 
all of us can do that. We cannot renew 
our country until we realize that gov- 
ernments do not raise children, parents 
do, parents who know their children’s 
teachers, and turn off the television 
and help with the homework, and teach 
their kids right from wrong. Those 
kinds of parents can make all of the 
difference. I know. I had one. 

Iam telling you, we have got to stop 
pointing our fingers at these kids who 
have no future and reach our hands out 
to them. Our country needs it. We need 
it. And they deserve it. 

And so I say to you tonight, let us 
give our children a future. Let us take 
away their guns and give them books. 
Let us overcome their despair and re- 
place it with hope. Let us, by our ex- 
ample, teach them to obey the law, re- 
spect our neighbors, and cherish our 
values. 

Let us weave these 30 threads into a 
new American community that can 
once more stand strong against the 
forces of despair and evil because ev- 
erybody has a chance to walk into a 
better tomorrow. 

Oh, there will be naysayers who fear 
that we will not be equal to the chal- 
lenges of this time. But they misread 
our history, our heritage, even today’s 
headlines. All of those things tell us we 
can, and we will, overcome any chal- 
lenge. 

When the earth shook and fires raged 
in California, when I saw the Mis- 
sissippi deluge the farmlands of the 
Midwest in a 500-year flood, when the 
century’s bitterest cold swept from 
North Dakota to Newport News, it 
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seemed as though the world itself was 
coming apart at the seams. But the 
American people came together, they 
rose to the occasion, neighbor helping 
neighbor, strangers risking life and 
limb to save total strangers, showing 
the better angels of our nature. 

Let us not reserve these better angels 
only for natural disasters, leaving our 
deepest problems and most profound 
problems to petty political fighting. 

Let us instead be true to our spirit— 
facing facts, coming together, bringing 
hope and moving forward. 

Tonight, my fellow Americans, we 
are summoned to answer a question as 
old as the Republic itself: What is the 
state of our Union? It is growing 
stronger, but it must be stronger still. 
With your help, and God's help, it will 
be. 


Thank you, and God bless America. 

At 10 o’clock and 20 minutes p.m., 
the President of the United States, ac- 
companied by the committee of escort, 
retired from the Hall of the House of 
Representatives. 

The Doorkeeper escorted the invited 
guests from the Chamber in the follow- 
ing order: 

The members of the President’s Cabi- 
net. 

The Chief Justice of the United 
States and the Associate Justices of 
the Supreme Court. 

The Ambassadors, Ministers, and 
Charge d'Affaires of foreign govern- 
ments. 


JOINT SESSION DISSOLVED 


The SPEAKER. The Chair declares 
the joint session of the two Houses now 
dissolved. 

Accordingly, at 10 o’clock p. m. and 23 
minutes, the joint session of the two 
Houses was dissolved. The Members of 
the Senate retired to their Chamber, 


MESSAGE OF THE PRESIDENT RE- 
FERRED TO THE COMMITTEE OF 
THE WHOLE HOUSE ОМ THE 
STATE OF THE UNION 


Mr. MOAKLEY. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the message of the President be 
referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union and 
ordered printed. 

The motion was agreed to. 


———5ri 
MESSAGE FROM THE БЕМАТЕ 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
Hallen, one of its clerks; announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment concurrent resolutions of 
the House of the following titles: 

H. Con. Res. 197. Concurrent resolution 
providing for a joint session of Congress to 
receive a message from the President on the 
State of the Union. 

H. Con. Res. 198. Concurrent Resolution 
providing for an adjournment. of the House 
from Wednesday, January 26, 1994 to Tues- 
day, February 1, 1994. 
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SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

(The following Member (at the re- 
quest of Mr. GEKAS) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. GINGRICH, previous to any other 
special order entered into, every Mon- 
day, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, 
and Friday of 1994, the 2d session of the 
103d Congress, for 60 minutes each day. 

(The following Member (at the re- 
quest of Mr. GEKAS) and to include ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr. SOLOMON, every Monday, Tues- 
day, Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday 
of 1994, the 2d session of the 103d Con- 
gress, for 60 minutes each day. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. GEKAS) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mrs. BENTLEY, every Monday, Tues- 
day, Wednesday, Thursday, Friday in 
January and February, for 60 minutes. 

Mr. BOEHNER, on February 1, 3, 8, 9, 
22, 23; March 1, 2, 8, 9, 15, 16, 22, 23; 
April 12, 13, 19, 20, 26, 27; May 3, 4, 10, 11, 
17, 18, 24, 25; June 8, 14, 15, 21, 22, 28, 29; 
July 12, 13, 19, 20, 26, 27; August 2, 3, 9, 
10; September 7, 3, 14, 20, 21, 27, 28; and 
October 4 and 5, for 60 minutes each 
day. 

Mr. MCINNIS, every Tuesday, Wednes- 
day, and Thursday of 1994, for 60 min- 
utes each day. 

Mr. TALENT on February 7, 8, and 9, 
for 60 minutes each day. 

Mr. GEKAS, for 5 minutes today. 

Mr. KOLBE on February 1, 8, 22 and 
March 1, 8, 15, and 22, for 60 minutes 
each day. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. BARCA of Wisconsin) to re- 
vise and extend their remarks and in- 
clude extraneous material:) 

Mr. CHAPMAN, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mrs. COLLINS of Illinois, for 5 minutes 
each day on each legislative day of the 
2d session of the 103d Congress. 

Mr. MOAKLEY, for 60 minutes each 
day on February 1 and 2. 

Mr. WASHINGTON, for 60 minutes, 
today. 

Mr. ROSE, for 60 minutes on January 
26. 

Mr. SANDERS, for 60 minutes on Feb- 
ruary 9 and 23; March 2, 9, 16, 23; April 
13, 20, 27; May 4, 11, 18, 25; June 8, 15, 22, 
29; July 13, 20, 27; August 3, 10; Septem- 
ber 14, 21, 28; and October 5. 

Mr. STOKES, for 60 minutes each day 
on February 22, 23, and 24. 

Mr. OWENS, for 60 minutes each day 
on January 25, 26, and February 1, 2, 3, 
4, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, and 28. 

Mr. SWETT, for 60 minutes each day 
on February 2, 9, 23; March 2, 9, 16, 23; 
April 13, 20, 27; May 4, 11, 18, 25; June 8, 
15, 22, 29; July 13, 20, 27; August 3, 10; 
September 7, 14, 21, 28; and October 5, 
12, 19, and 26. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
revise and extend remarks was granted 
to: 
(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. GEKAS) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Ms. MOLINARI. 

Mr. BEREUTER. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. 

Mr. LAZIO. 

Mr. EMERSON. 

Mr. HORN in two instances. 

Мг. SOLOMON in four instances. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. BARCA of Wisconsin) and 
to include extraneous matter:) 

Mr. HOYER in two instances. 

Mrs. MALONEY in three instances. 

Mrs. CLAYTON. 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. 

Mr. STOKES in two instances. 


Mr. RICHARDSON in three instances. 
Mrs. KENNELLY. 

Mr. BARLOW. 

SAWYER. 

JACOBS. 

SWETT. 

BONIOR. 

COPPERSMITH. 

STARK in two instances. 
FILNER. 

PELOSI. 

BERMAN in two instances. 
KOPETSKI. 

PARKER in three instances. 
WHEAT in two instances. 
HUGHES. 

VISCLOSKY. 

FURSE. 

. ANDREWS of Texas. 

KLEIN. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. MOAKLEY) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

. SANGMEISTER. 
. CLINGER. 

. NORTON. 

. SHAYS. 

. POSHARD. 
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ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS SIGNED 


Mr. ROSE, from the Committee on 
House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and 
found truly enrolled bills and joint res- 
olutions of the House of the following 
titles, which were thereupon signed by 
the Speaker: 

H.R. 486. An act to provide for addition of 
the Truman Farm Home to the Harry 5 Tru- 
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man National Historic Site in the State of 
Missouri. 

H.R. 1025. An act to provide for a waiting 
period before the purchase of a handgun, and 
for the establishment of a national instant 
criminal background check system to be 
contacted by firearms dealers before the 
transfer of any firearm. 

H.R. 1237. An act to establish procedures 
for national criminal background checks for 
child care providers. 

Н.Н. 1944. An act to provide for additional 
development at War in the Pacific National 
Historical Park, and for other purposes. 

H.R. 2150. An act to authorize appropria- 
tions for fiscal year 1994 for the United 
States Coast Guard, and for other purposes. 

H.R. 2535. An act to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to provide additional authority 
for the Secretary of Veterans Affairs to pro- 
vide health care for veterans of the Persian 
Gulf War. 

H.R. 2840. An act to amend title 17, United 
States Code, to establish copyright arbitra- 
tion royalty panels to replace the Copyright 
Royalty Tribunal, and for other purposes. 

H.R. 3000. An act for reform in emerging 
new democracies and support and help for 
improved partnership with Russia, Ukraine, 
and other new independent states of the 
former Soviet Union. 

H.R. 3216. An act to amend the Comprehen- 
sive Drug Abuse Prevention and Control Act 
of 1970 to control the diversion of certain 
chemicals used in the illicit production of 
controlled substances such as methcathinone 
and methamphetamine, and for other pur- 
poses. 

H.R. 3321. An act to provide increased flexi- 
bility to States in carrying out the Low-In- 
come Home Energy Assistance Program, 

H.R. 3450. An act to implement the North 
American Free Trade Agreement. 

H.R. 3514. An act to clarify the regulatory 
oversight exercised by the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration with respect to certain 
electric borrowers. 

H.R. 3616. An act to require the Secretary 
of the Treasury to mint coins in commemo- 
ration of the 250th anniversary of the birth 
of Thomas Jefferson, Americans who have 
been prisoners of war, the Vietnam Veterans 
Memorial on the occasion of the 10th anni- 
versary of the Memorial, and the Women in 
Military Service for America Memorial, and 
for other purposes. 

H.J. Res. 272. Joint resolution designating 
December 15, 1993, as National Firefighters 
Пау”. 

HJ . Res. 300. Joint resolution providing for 
the convening of the Second Session of the 
One Hundred Third Congress. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILLS AND A 
JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to enrolled bills and a joint resolu- 
tion of the Senate of the following ti- 
tles: 

S. 422. An act to extend and revise rule- 
making authority with respect to govern- 
ment securities under the Federal securities 
laws, and for other purposes. 

S. 664. An act making a technical amend- 
ment of the Clayton Act. 

S. 994. An act to authorize the establish- 
ment of a fresh cut flowers and fresh cut 
greens promotion and consumer information 
program for the benefit of the floricultural 
industry and other persons, and for other 


purposes. 

S. 1507. An act to make certain technical 
and conforming amendments to the Higher 
Education Act of 1965. 
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Б. 1732. Ап act to extend arbitration under 
the provisions of chapter 44 of title 28, Unit- 
ed States Code, and for other purposes. 

S. 1764. An act to provide for the extension 
of certain authority for the Marshal of the 
Supreme Court and the Supreme Court Po- 
lice. 

S. 1769. An act to make a technical amend- 
ment and for other purposes. 

8. 1777. An act to extend the suspended im- 
plementation of certain requirements of the 
food stamp program on Indian reservations, 
to suspend certain eligibility requirements 
for the participation of retail food stores in 
the food stamp program, and for other pur- 
poses. 

S.J. Res. 154. Joint resolution designating 
January 16, 1994, as “Religious Freedom 
Пау”. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. MOAKLEY. Mr. Speaker, pursu- 
ant to House Resolution 328, I move 
that the House do now adjourn in mem- 
ory of the late Honorable Thomas P. 
“Тір” O'Neill, Jr. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 10 o’clock and 26 minutes 
Pp. m.), under its previous order, and 
pursuant to House Resolution 328, the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, January 26, 1994, at 12 noon 
in memory of the late Honorable 
Thomas P. “Тір” O’Neil, Jr. of Massa- 
chusetts. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker's table and referred as fol- 
lows: 

2197. A letter from the Administrator's of 
Federal Aviation Administration and Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion, transmitting a report on Subsonic 
Noise Reduction Technology, pursuant to 49 
U.S.C. app. 1353 note; jointly, to the Commit- 
tees on Public Works and Transportation 
and Science, Space, and Technology. 

2198. A letter from the Chairman, Farm 
Credit Administration, transmitting the an- 
nual report for the calendar year 1992, pursu- 
ant to 12 U.S.C. 1141b(3); to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

2199. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
for Legislative Affairs, Department of State, 
transmitting a report on allocations of for- 
eign assistance the executive branch intends 
to make available from funding levels estab- 
lished in the fiscal year 1994, pursuant to 22 
U.S.C. 2413(a); to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

2200. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting his notifi- 
cation making available appropriations in 
budget authority for the Department of 
Transportation to be used to provide imme- 
diate assistance to southern California for 
roads and bridges damaged by the earth- 
quake, as well as for outstanding Midwest 
flood costs, pursuant to 31 U.S.C. 1107 (H. 
Doc. No. 103-181); to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations and ordered to be printed. 

2201. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting his notifi- 
cation making available appropriations in 
budget authority for the Small Business Ad- 
ministration to be used to provide disaster 
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loans to victims of the Los Angeles earth- 
quake and the Midwest floods and to enable 
SBA to respond rapidly to assist victims of 
the upcoming spring flood and summer hur- 
ricane seasons, pursuant to 31 U.S.C. 1107 (H. 
Doc. No. 103-182); to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations and ordered to be printed. 

2202. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting his notifi- 
cation making available appropriations in 
budget authority for the SBA and FEM pur- 
suant to section 251(b)(2)(D)(i) of the Bal- 
anced Budget and Emergency Deficit Control 
Act of 1985, as amended (Н. Doc. No. 103-187); 
to the Committee on Appropriations and or- 
dered to be printed. 

2203, A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting his notifi- 
cation making available appropriations in 
budget authority for the Department of 
Transportation pursuant to section 
251(b)(2)(D)(i) of the Balanced Budget and 
Emergency Deficit Control Act of 1985, as 
amended (H. Doc. No. 103-188); to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 

2204. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting his notifi- 
cation making available appropriations in 
budget authority for the Department of De- 
fense pursuant to section 251(b)(2)(D)(i) of 
the Balanced Budget and Emergency Deficit 
Control Act of 1985, as amended (H. Doc. No. 
103-189); to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 

2205. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral, the General Accounting Office; trans- 
mitting a review of the President's third spe- 
cial impoundment message from fiscal year 
1994, pursuant to 2 U.S.C. 685 (H. Doc. No. 
103-185); to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 

2206. A letter from the Architect of the 
Capitol, transmitting the report of expendi- 
tures of appropriations during the period 
April 1, 1993, through September 30, 1993, pur- 
suant to 40 U.S.C. 16b; to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

2207. A letter from the Comptroller, De- 
partment of Defense, transmitting a report 
of a violation of the Anti-Deficiency Act 
which occurred in the Department of Navy, 
pursuant to 31 U.S.C. 1517(b); to the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations. 

2208. A letter from the Comptroller, De- 
partment of Defense, transmitting a report 
of a violation of the Anti-Deficiency Act 
which occurred in the Department of the Air 
Force, pursuant to 31 U.S.C. 1517(b); to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

2209, A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
for Legislative Affairs, Department of State, 
transmitting a copy of Presidential Deter- 
mination No. 94-6: Assistance Program for 
Independent States of the Former Soviet 
Union; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

2210. A letter from the Director, Office of 
Management and Budget, transmitting 
OMB’s final sequestration report for fiscal 
year 1994, pursuant to Public Law 101-508, 
section 13101(а) (104 Stat. 1388-587); to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

2211. A letter from the Director, the Office 
of Management and Budget, transmitting 
the cumulative report on rescissions and de- 
ferrals of budget authority as of December 1, 
1993, pursuant to 2 U.S.C. 685(e) (H. Doc. No. 
103-183); to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 

2212. A letter from the Director, the Office 
of Management and Budget, transmitting 
the cumulative report on rescissions and de- 
ferrals of budget authority as of January 1, 
1994, pursuant to 2 U.S.C. 685(e) (H. Doc. No. 
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103-184); to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 

2213. A letter from the Acting Assistant 
Secretary (Installations, Logistics and Fi- 
nancial Management), Department of the 
Army, transmitting notification of emer- 
gency munitions disposal, pursuant to 50 
U.S.C. 1512(4); to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

2214. A letter from the Directors of Con- 
gressional Budget Office and Office of Man- 
agement and Budget, transmitting a joint re- 
port on the technical assumptions to be used 
in preparing estimates of National Defense 
Function (050) outlays for fiscal year 1995, 
pursuant to Public Law 101-189, section 5(a) 
(103 Stat. 1364); to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

2215. A letter from the Secretary of De- 
fense, transmitting their certification on the 
chemical munitions disposal facilities at the 
Tooele Army Depot, UT, pursuant to Public 
Law 103-160, section 156(b) (107 Stat. 1580); to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

2216. A letter from the Chairman, Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve System, 
transmitting the report on credit availabil- 
ity for small businesses and small farms in 
1993, pursuant to 12 U.S.C. 251; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking, Finance and Urban Af- 
fairs. 

2217. A letter from the President and 
Chairman, Export-Import Bank of the United 
States, transmitting a report involving Unit- 
ed States exports to the Republic of Korea, 
pursuant to 12 U.S.C. 635(b)(3)(i); to the Com- 
mittee on Banking, Finance and Urban Af- 
fairs. 

2218. A letter from the President and 
Chairman, Export-Import Bank of the United 
States, transmitting a report involving Unit- 
ed States exports to the Peoples Republic of 
China, pursuant to 12 U.S.C. 635(b)(3)(i); to 
the Committee on Banking, Finance and 
Urban Affairs. 

2219. A letter from the President and 
Chairman, Export-Import Bank of the United 
States, transmitting a report involving Unit- 
ed States exports to the Peoples Republic of 
China, pursuant to 12 U.S.C. 635(b)(3)(i); to 
the Committee on Banking, Finance and 
Urban Affairs. 

2220. A letter from the President and 
Chairman, Export-Import Bank of the United 
States, transmitting a report involving Unit- 
ed States exports to Australia, pursuant to 
12 U.S.C. 635(b)(3)(i); to the Committee on 
Banking, Finance and Urban Affairs. 

2221. A letter from the President and 
Chairman, Export-Import Bank of the United 
States, transmitting the December 1993 
semiannual report on the tied aid credits, 
pursuant to Public Law 99-472, section 19 (100 
Stat. 1207); to the Committee on Banking, 
Finance and Urban Affairs. 

2222. A letter from the President and 
Chairman, Export-Import Bank of the United 
States, transmitting a report involving Unit- 
ed States exports to various countries, pur- 
suant to 12 U.S.C. 635(b)(3)(i); to the Commit- 
tee on Banking, Finance and Urban Affairs. 

2223. A letter from the President and 
Chairman, Export-Import Bank of the United 
States, transmitting a report on the demand 
for trade finance for Central and Eastern Eu- 
rope, the former Soviet Union and the Baltic 
States; to the Committee on Banking, Fi- 
nance and Urban Affairs. 

2224. A letter from the Acting Chairman, 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, 
transmitting the report on early resolution 
of troubled insured depository institutions, 
pursuant to 12 U.S.C. 1467a note; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking, Finance and Urban Af- 
fairs. 
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2225. А letter from the Chairman, Federal 
Trade Commission, transmitting a supple- 
ment to 15th annual report on the adminis- 
tration of the Fair Debt Collection Practices 
Act, pursuant to 15 U.S.C. 1692m; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking, Finance and Urban Af- 
fairs. 

2226. A letter from the Acting Chairman, 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, 
transmitting the 18th annual report of the 
Corporation's Office of Consumer Affairs; to 
the Committee on Banking, Finance and 
Urban Affairs. 

2227. A letter from the Executive Director, 
Thrift Depositor Protection Oversight Board, 
transmitting a report to the Oversight Board 
by the Acting Director of the Office of Thrift 
Supervision as of November 30, 1993; to the 
Committee on Banking, Finance and Urban 
Affairs. 

2228. A letter from the Chairman, Council 
of the District of Columbia, transmitting a 
copy of D.C. Act 10-148, Insurance Omnibus 
Temporary Amendment Act of 1993,” pursu- 
ant to D.C. Code, section 1-233(c)(1); to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

2229. A letter from the Chairman, Council 
of the District of Columbia, transmitting a 
сору of D.C. Act 10-151. Alternative Fuels 
Technology Amendment Act of 1993.“ pursu- 
ant to D.C. Code, section 1-233(c)(1); to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

2230. A letter from the Chairman, Council 
of the District of Columbia, transmitting a 
copy of D.C. Act 10-149, “Health Care Pro- 
vider Assessment Temporary Amendment 
Act of 1993.“ pursuant to D.C. Code, section 
1-233(c)(1); to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

2231. A letter from the Chairman, Council 
of the District of Columbia, transmitting a 
copy of D.C. act, “Closing of a Public Alley 
in Square 2066, S.O. 92-125, Act of 1933.“ pur- 
suant to D.C. Code, section 1-233(c)(1); to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

2232. A letter from the Chairman, Council 
of the District of Columbia, transmitting a 
copy of D.C. Act 10-155, “St. Francis de Sales 
Place Designation Act of 1993," pursuant to 
D.C. Code, section 1-233(с)(1); to the Commit- 
tee on the District of Columbia. 

2233. A letter from the Chairman, Council 
of the District of Columbia, transmitting a 
copy of D.C. Act 10-156, Closing of a Portion 
of Douglas Street, NE., S.O. 92-52, Act of 
1993,“ pursuant to D.C. Code, section l- 
233(c)(1); to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

2234. A letter from the Chairman, Council 
of the District of Columbia, transmitting a 
copy of D.C. Act 10-158, “Patient Counseling 
Temporary Amendment Act of 1993,” pursu- 
ant to D.C. Code, section 1-233(c)(1); to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

2235. A letter from the Chairman, Council 
of the District of Columbia, transmitting a 
copy of D.C. Act 10-159, Modified Guaran- 
teed Contracts Temporary Amendment Act 
of 1993.“ pursuant to D.C. Code, section 1- 
233(c)(1); to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

2236. A letter from the Chairman, Council 
of the District of Columbia, transmitting a 
copy of D.C. Act 10-160, “District of Colum- 
bia Solid Waste Management and Multi-Ma- 
terial Recycling Act of 1988 Temporary 
Amendment Act of 1993,” pursuant to D.C. 
Code, section 1-233(c)(1); to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

2237. A letter from the Chairman, Council 
of the District of Columbia, transmitting a 
copy of D.C. Act 10-157, Comprehensive 
Merit Personnel Act Temporary Panel of the 
Office of Employee Appeals Temporary 
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Amendment Act of 1993," pursuant to D.C. 
Code, section 1-233(c)(1); to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

2238. A letter from the Chairman, Council 
of the District of Columbia, transmitting a 
сору of D.C. Act 10-153, "Privatization Pro- 
curement and Contract Procedures Amend- 
ment Act of 1993.“ pursuant to D.C. Code, 
section 1-233(c)(1); to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

2239. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of Education, transmitting notice of a Final 
Funding Priority—Knowledge Dissemination 
and Utilization Program, pursuant to 20 
U.S.C. 1232(a)(1); to the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor. 

2240. A letter from the Acting Commis- 
sioner for Rehabilitation Services Adminis- 
tration, Department of Education, transmit- 
ting the annual report of the Rehabilitation 
Services Administration on Federal activi- 
ties related to the administration of the Re- 
habilitation Act of 1973, fiscal year 1992, pur- 
suant to 29 U.S.C. 712; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

2241. A letter from the Commissioner, Na- 
tional Center for Education Statistics, trans- 
mitting the third report on the evaluation of 
the National Assessment of Educational 
Progress Trial State Assessment,“ pursu- 
ant to Public Law 100-297, section 3403(a) (102 
Stat. 348); to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

2242. A letter from the Secretary of Edu- 
cation, transmitting notice of a Final Fund- 
ing Priorities—Research and Demonstration 
Program, pursuant to 20 U.S.C. 1232(d)(1); to 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 

2243. A letter from the Secretary of Edu- 
cation, transmitting a copy of Final Regula- 
tions—Graduate Assistance in Areas of Na- 
tional Need, pursuant to 20 U.S.C. 1232(d)(1); 
to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

2244. A letter from the Secretary of Edu- 
cation, transmitting final regulations for the 
Educational Opportunity Centers Program, 
pursuant to 20 U.S.C. 1232(4Х1); to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

2245. A letter from the Secretary of Edu- 
cation, transmitting final regulations for 
State-Administered Workplace Literacy Pro- 
gram and National Workplace Literacy Pro- 
gram, pursuant to 20 U.S.C. 1232(d)(1); to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

2246. A letter from the Secretary of Edu- 
cation, transmitting a notice of Final Fund- 
ing Priorities—Rehabilitation Research and 
Training Centers, pursuant to 20 U.S.C. 
1232(d)(1); to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

2247. A letter from the Office of Legislative 
Affairs, Department of Justice, transmitting 
the annual report of the Office of Juvenile 
Justice and Delinquency Prevention for fis- 
cal year 1992, pursuant to 42 U.S.C. 5617; to 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 

2248. A letter from the Chairman, Board of 
Trustees, Harry 5 Truman Scholarship 
Foundation, transmitting the Foundation's 
annual report for 1993, pursuant to 20 U.S.C. 
2012(b); to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

2249. A letter from the Secretary of Edu- 
cation, transmitting the annual report under 
the Federal Managers’ Financial Integrity 
Act for fiscal year 1993, pursuant to 31 U.S.C. 
8512(сХ3); to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

2250. A letter from the Secretary of Edu- 
cation, transmitting a copy of the report 
“Summary of Chapter 2 Annual Reports 
(1991-1992)”; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

2251. A letter from the Secretary, Depart- 
ment of Energy, transmitting a report on 
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Federal, State, and local traffic control 
measures and policies and how the use of al- 
ternative fueled vehicles could be promoted 
by granting such vehicles exemptions, pursu- 
ant to Public Law 102-486, section 413 (106 
Stat. 2886); to the Committee on Energy and 
Commerce. 

2252. A letter from the Secretary of En- 
ergy, transmitting the quarterly report for 
the Strategic Petroleum Reserve covering 
the third quarter of the calendar year 1993, 
pursuant to 42 U.S.C. 6245(b); to the Commit- 
tee on Energy and Commerce. 

2253. A letter from the Secretary, Depart- 
ment of Health and Human Services, trans- 
mitting a report on operations of the Medic- 
aid Drug Rebate Program, pursuant to Pub- 
lic Law 101-508, section 4401(a) (104 Stat. 1388- 
155); to the Committee on Energy and Com- 
merce. 

2254. A letter from the Secretary, Depart- 
ment of the Interior, transmitting the De- 
partment's Superfund section 120(e) annual 
report for fiscal year 1991; to the Committee 
on Energy and Commerce. 

2255. A letter from the Acting Inspector 
General, Department of the Interior, trans- 
mitting a copy of a recently issued final 
audit report entitled “Accounting for Fiscal 
Year 1991 and 1992 Reimbursable Expendi- 
tures of Environmental Protection Agency 
Superfund Money, U.S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service," Report No. 94-I-110, dated Novem- 
ber 1993; to the Committee on Energy and 
Commerce. 

2256. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
for Communications and Information, De- 
partment of Commerce, transmitting a re- 
port on the role of telecommunications in 
hate crimes; to the Committee on Energy 
and Commerce. 

2257. A letter from the Advisory Panel on 
Alzheimer’s Disease, Department of Health 
and Human Services, transmitting a report 
on administrative and legislative actions to 
improve services for individuals with Alz- 
heimer’s disease, pursuant to 42 U.S.C. 679; to 
the Committee on Energy and Commerce. 

2258. A letter from the Administrator, En- 
vironmental Protection Agency, transmit- 
ting a report entitled “Opportunities to Re- 
duce Methane Emissions in the United 
States“; to the Committee on Energy and 
Commerce. 

2259. A letter from the Administrator, En- 
vironmental Protection Agency, transmit- 
ting a report entitled Options for Reducing 
Methane Emissions Internationally, Volume 
II: International Opportunities for Reducing 
Methane Emissions"; to the Committee on 
Energy and Commerce. 

2260. A letter from the Administrator, 
Health Care Financing Administration, 
transmitting a report entitled Rural Health 
Care Transition Grant Program.“ pursuant 
to 42 U.S.C. 1395ww note; to the Committee 
on Energy and Commerce. 

2261. A letter from the Secretary of Health 
and Human Services, transmitting a revised 
National Strategic Research Plan for Hear- 
ing and Hearing Impairment and Voice and 
Voice Disorders, pursuant to Public Law 100- 
553, section 2 (102 Stat. 2773); to the Commit- 
tee on Energy and Commerce. 

2262. A letter from the Secretary of Health 
and Human Services, transmitting the 1992 
annual report on the National Institutes of 
Health [NIH] AIDS Research Loan Repay- 
ment Program [LRP]; to the Committee оп 
Energy and Commerce. 

2263. A letter from the Administrator, 
Agency for International Development, 
transmitting a report on development assist- 
ance program allocations for fiscal year 1993, 
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pursuant to 22 U.S.C. 2413(a); to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs. 

2264. A letter from the Director, Defense 
Security Assistance Agency, transmitting 
the Department of the Navy's proposed lease 
of defense articles to Australia (Transmittal 
No. 5-94), pursuant to 22 U.S.C. 2796a(a); to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

2265. A letter from the Director, Defense 
Security Assistance Agency, transmitting 
the quarterly reports in accordance with sec- 
tions 36(a) and 26(b) of the Arms Export Con- 
trol Act, the March 24, 1979 report by the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, and the sev- 
enth report by the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations for the fourth quarter of 
fiscal year 1993, July 1, 1993-September 30, 
1993, pursuant to 22 U.S.C. 2776(а); to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

2266. A letter from the Deputy Director, 
Defense Security Assistance Agency, trans- 
mitting the Department of the Navy's pro- 
posed lease of defense articles to Canada 
(Transmittal No. 6-94), pursuant to 22 U.S.C. 
2796а(а); to the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. 

2267. A letter from the Director, Defense 
Security Assistance Agency, transmitting 
notification of the Department of the Army’s 
proposed Letter(s) of Offer and Acceptance 
[LOA] to Lebanon for defense articles and 
services (Transmittal No. 94-11), pursuant to 
22 U.S.C. 2776(b); to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

2268. A letter from the Director, Defense 
Security Assistance Agency, transmitting 
notice of the Department of the Air Force’s 
proposed lease of defense articles to Switzer- 
land (Transmittal No. 7-94), pursuant to 22 
U.S.C. 2796a(a); to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

2269. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
for Legislative Affairs, Department of State, 
transmitting notification of a proposed li- 
cense for the export of major defense equip- 
ment sold commercially to Taiwan (Trans- 
mittal No. DTC-2-94), pursuant to 22 U.S.C. 
2776(c); to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

2270. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
for Legislative Affairs, Department of State, 
transmitting notification of a proposed li- 
cense for the export of major defense equip- 
ment sold commercially to Japan (Transmit- 
tal Мо. ОТС-1-94), pursuant to 22 U.S.C. 
2776(c); to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

2271. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
for Legislative Affairs, Department of State, 
transmitting the 415% report on voluntary 
contributions by the United States to inter- 
national organizations, pursuant to 22 U.S.C. 
2226(b)(1); to the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. 

2272. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
for Legislative Affairs, Department of State, 
transmitting notification of a proposed man- 
ufacturing license for the production of a 
military item in Australia (Transmittal No. 
DTC-4-94), pursuant to 22 U.S.C. 2776(d); to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

2273. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
for Legislative Affairs, Department of State, 
transmitting the semiannual reports on vol- 
untary contributions by the United States to 
international organizations for the period 
October 1, 1992 to March 31, 1993, pursuant to 
22 U.S.C. 2226(b)(1); to the Committee оп For- 
eign Affairs. 

2274. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
for Legislative Affairs, Department of State, 
transmitting a copy of Presidential Deter- 
mination No. 94-5, authorizing the furnishing 
of assistance from the Emergency Refugee 
and Migration Assistance Fund for unex- 
pected urgent needs of refugees and other 
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persons in Africa, pursuant to 22 U.S.C. 
2601(c)(3); to the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. 

2275. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
for Legislative Affairs, Department of State, 
transmitting the annual report on the extent 
to which significant progress has been made 
toward ending apartheid in South Africa, 
pursuant to 22 U.S.C. 5091(b); to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs. 

2276. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
for Legislative Affairs, Department of State, 
transmitting notification of a proposed 
transfer of major defense equipment to 
Greece (Transmittal No. DRSA-2-93), pursu- 
ant to 22 U.S.C. 2776(d); to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

2277. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
for Legislative Affairs, Department of State, 
transmitting a copy of the Presidential De- 
termination to set aside legal restrictions on 
providing foreign assistance to Somalia, pur- 
suant to 22 U.S.C. 2411; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

2278. A letter from the Director, Defense 
Security Assistance Agency, transmitting 
the fiscal year 1993 annual report on the op- 
eration of the Special Defense Acquisition 
Fund, pursuant to 22 U.S.C. 2795b(a); to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

2279. A letter from the Director, Defense 
Security Assistance Agency, transmitting 
the price and availability report for the 
quarter ending December 31, 1993, pursuant 
to 22 U.S.C. 2768; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

2280. А letter from the Director, Office of 
Legislative Affairs, Agency for International 
Development, transmitting a report on allo- 
cations of foreign assistance for fiscal year 
1994, pursuant to 22 U.S.C. 2413(a); to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

2281. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting the bi- 
monthly report on progress toward a nego- 
tiated solution of the Cyprus problem, in- 
cluding any relevant reports from the Sec- 
retary General of the United Nations, pursu- 
ant to 22 U.S.C. 2373(c); to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

2282. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting notifica- 
tion that the Libyan emergency is to con- 
tinue in effect beyond January 7, 1994, pursu- 
ant to 50 U.S.C. 1622(d) (H. Doc. No. 103-191); 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs and or- 
dered to be printed. 

2283. A communication from the President 
of the United States transmitting a report 
on the status of efforts to obtain Iraq’s com- 
pliance with the resolutions adopted by the 
U.N. Security Council, pursuant to Public 
Law 102-1, section 3 (105 Stat. 4) (H. Doc. No. 
103-192); to the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
and ordered to be printed. 

2284. A letter from the Acting Assistant 
Administrator, U.S. Agency for Inter- 
national Development, transmitting the 1993 
annual report on the International Fund for 
Ireland, pursuant to Public Law 99-415, sec- 
tion 6 (100 Stat. 949); to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

2285. A letter from the Secretary, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, transmitting the Export 
Administration's annual report for fiscal 
year 1993, pursuant to 50 U.S.C. app. 2413; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

2286. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of State for Legislative Affairs, transmitting 
copies of the report of political contributions 
by Wesley W. Egan, Jr., of North Carolina, to 
be Ambassador to the Hashemite Kingdom of 
Jordan, and members of his family, pursuant 
to 22 U.S.C. 3944(b)(2); to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 
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2287. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of State for Legislative Affairs, transmitting 
copies of the report of political contributions 
by Jeanette W. Hyde, of North Carolina, to 
be Ambassador to Barbados, the Common- 
wealth of Dominica, to St. Lucia, and to St. 
Vincent, and members of her family, pursu- 
ant to 22 U.S.C. 3944(b)(2); to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

2288. A letter from the Assistant Legal Ad- 
viser for Treaty Affairs, Department of 
State; transmitting copies of international 
agreements, other than treaties, entered into 
by the United States, pursuant to 1 U.S.C. 
112b(a); to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

2289. A letter from the Assistant Legal Ad- 
viser for Treaty Affairs, Department of 
State; transmitting copies of international 
agreements, other than treaties, entered into 
by the United States, pursuant to 1 U.S.C. 
112b(a); to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

2290. A letter from the Assistant Legal Ad- 
viser for Treaty Affairs, Department of 
State; transmitting copies of international 
agreements, other than treaties, entered into 
by the United States, pursuant to 1 U.S.C. 
112b(a); to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

2291. A letter from the Assistant Legal Ad- 
viser for Treaty Affairs, Department of 
State, transmitting copies of international 
agreements, other than treaties, entered into 
by the United States, pursuant to 1 U.S.C. 
112b(a); to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

2292. A letter from the Assistant Legal Ad- 
viser for Treaty Affairs, Department of 
State, transmitting copies of international 
agreements, other than treaties, entered into 
by the United States, pursuant to 1 U.S.C. 
112b(a); to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

2293. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
for Legislative Affairs, Department of State, 
transmitting Memorandum of Justification 
for a Presidential Determination to draw 
down DOD commodities and services to sup- 
port Egyptian participation in the United 
Nations Operation in Somalia (UNOSOM ID, 
pursuant to Public Law 101-513, section 547(a) 
(104 Stat. 2019); to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

2294. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
for Legislative Affairs, Department of State, 
transmitting a listing of gifts by the U.S. 
Government to foreign individuals during 
fiscal year 1993, pursuant to 22 U.S.C. 2694(2); 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

2295. A letter from the Administrator, 
Agency for International Development, 
transmitting the 1992 report to Congress on 
the prevention and control of HIV/AIDS in 
developing countries; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

2296. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
for Legislative Affairs, Department of State, 
transmitting the Administration's views 
concerning House Concurrent Resolution 170; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

2297. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
for Legislative Affairs, Department of State, 
transmitting a copy of Presidential Deter- 
mination No. 94-9: Eligibility of the Czech 
Republic to Be Furnished Defense Articles 
and Services Under the Foreign Assistance 
Act and the Arms Control Act; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

2298. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
for Legislative Affairs, Department of State, 
transmitting a copy of Presidential Deter- 
mination No, 94-10: Eligibility of the Slovak 
Republic to Be Furnished Defense Articles 
and Services Under the Foreign Assistance 
Act and the Arms Control Act; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

2299. A letter from the Executive Director, 
Japan-United States Friendship Commis- 
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sion, transmitting the Commission's annual 
report for fiscal year 1993, pursuant to 22 
U.S.C. 2904(b); to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

2300. A communication from the President 
of the United States transmitting a report 
regarding the Loan Guarantees to Israel Pro- 
gram, pursuant to 22 U.S.C. 2186, Public Law 
102-391, section 601; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

2301. A communication from the President 
of the United States transmitting his follow- 
up report on the United States peacekeeping 
contingent in the former Yugoslav Republic 
of Macedonia (H. Doc. No. 103-190); to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs and ordered to 
be printed. 

2302. A communication from the President 
of the United States transmitting a report 
on development since his last report con- 
cerning the national emergency with respect 
to the Governments of Serbia and 
Montenegro, pursuant to 50 U.S.C. 1703(с) (H. 
Doc. No. 103-193); to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs and ordered to be printed. 

2303. A letter from the Director, U.S. Infor- 
mation Agency, transmitting the followup 
report on Diplomacy in the Information Age; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

2304. A letter from the Director, Office of 
Management and Budget, transmitting OMB 
estimate of the amount of change in outlays 
or receipts, as the case may be, in each fiscal 
year through fiscal year 1998 resulting from 
passage of H.R. 3167 and S. 1490, pursuant to 
Public Law 101-508, section 1301(а) (104 Stat. 
1388-582); to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

2305. A letter from the Director, Office of 
Management and Budget, transmitting OMB 
estimate of the amount of change in outlays 
or receipts, as the case may be, in each fiscal 
year through fiscal year 1998 resulting from 
passage of H.R. 1308, pursuant to Public Law 
101-508, section 1301(a) (104 Stat. 1388-582); to 
the Committee on Government Operations. 

2306. A letter from the Director, Office of 
Management and Budget, transmitting OMB 
estimate of the amount of change in outlays 
or receipts, as the case may be, in each fiscal 
year through fiscal year 1998 resulting from 
passage of H.R. 1025, H.R. 2401 and H.R. 3341, 
pursuant to Public Law 101-508, section 
1301(a) (104 Stat. 1388-582); to the Committee 
on Government Operations. 

2307. A letter from the Director, Office of 
Management and Budget, transmitting OMB 
estimate of the amount of change in outlays 
or receipts, as the case may be, in each fiscal 
year through fiscal year 1998 resulting from 
passage of H.R. 3255, pursuant to Public Law 
101-508, section 13101(a) (104 Stat. 1388-582); to 
the Committee on Government Operations. 

2308. A letter from the Director, Office of 
Management and Budget, transmitting OMB 
estimate of the amount of change in outlays 
or receipts, as the case may be, in each fiscal 
year through fiscal year 1998 resulting from 
passage of H.R. 898, H.R. 698, H.R. 3378, H.R. 
3471, and S. 433, pursuant to Public Law 101- 
508, section 13101(a) (104 Stat. 1388-582); to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

2309. A letter from the Director, Office of 
Management and Budget, transmitting OMB 
estimate of the amount of change in outlays 
or receipts, as the case may be, in each fiscal 
year through fiscal year 1998 resulting from 
passage of H.R. 1425, H.R. 2330, H.R. 2632, and 
S. 412, pursuant to Public law 101-508, section 
13101(a) (104 Stat. 1388-582); to the Committee 
on Government Operations. 

2310. A letter from the Director, Office of 
Management and Budget, transmitting OMB 
estimate of the amount of change in outlays 
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or receipts, as the case may be, in each fiscal 
year through fiscal year 1998 resulting from 
passage of H.R. 3616 and 5. 994, pursuant to 
Public Law 101-508, section 13101(а) (104 Stat. 
1388-582); to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

2311. A letter from the Director, Office of 
Management and Budget, transmitting OMB 
estimate of the amount of change in outlays 
or receipts, as the case may be, in each fiscal 
year through fiscal year 1998 resulting from 
passage of H.R. 3450, pursuant to Public law 
101-508, section 13101(a) (104 Stat. 1388-582); to 
the Committee on Government Operations. 

2812. A letter from the Director, Office 
Management and Budget, transmitting OMB 
estimate of the amount of change in outlays 
or receipts, as the case may be, in each fiscal 
year through fiscal year 1998 resulting from 
passage of H.R. 2840, H.R. 3000, H.R. 3216, S. 
422, 5. 714, 5. 1777, H.R. 2150, 5. 1507, and H.R. 
2535, pursuant to Public Law 101-508, section 
13101(a) (104 Stat. 1388-582); to the Committee 
on Government Operations. 

2313. A letter from the Secretary, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, transmitting the semi- 
annual report of the inspector general for 
the period April 1, 1993, through September 
30, 1993, pursuant to Public Law 95-452, sec- 
tion 5(b) (102 Stat. 2526); to the Committee 
on Government Operations. 

2314. A letter from the Secretary of Com- 
merce, transmitting the semiannual report 
on the activities of the inspector general for 
the period ending September 30, 1993, pursu- 
ant to Public Law 95-452, section 5(b) (102 
Stat. 2526); to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

2315. A letter from the Secretary, Depart- 
ment of Education, transmitting the semi- 
annual report of the inspector general from 
the period April 1, 1993, through September 
30, 1993, pursuant to Public Law 95-452, sec- 
tion 5(b) (102 Stat. 2526); to the Committee 
on Government Operations. 

2316. A letter from the Secretary, Depart- 
ment of Education, transmitting the semi- 
annual report of the inspector general on 
audit followup for the period April 1, 1993, 
through September 30, 1993, pursuant to Pub- 
lic Law 95-452, section 5(b) (102 Stat. 2526); to 
the Committee on Government Operations. 

2317. A letter from the Secretary of Edu- 
cation, transmitting a report concerning sur- 
plus Federal real property disposed of to edu- 
cational institutions in fiscal year 1993, pur- 
suant to 40 U.S.C, 484(0)(1), to the Committee 
on Government Operations. 

2318. A letter from the Secretary of Health 
and Human Services, transmitting the semi- 
annual report of the inspector general for 
the period April 1, 1993, through September 
30, 1993, and management report, pursuant to 
Public Law 95-452, section 5(b) (102 Stat. 2515, 
2526); to the Committee on Government Op- 
erations, 

2319. A letter from the Secretary of Health 
and Human Services, transmitting a report 
of surplus real property transferred or leased 
for public health purposes in fiscal year 1993, 
pursuant to 40 U.S.C. 484(0); to the Commit- 
tee on Government Operations. 

2320. A letter from the Inspector General— 
HUD, Department of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment, transmitting the inspector gen- 
eral's semiannual report and the Secretary's 
semiannual report for the period April 1, 
1993, through September 30, 1993, pursuant to 
Public Law 95-452, section 5(b) (102 Stat. 2515, 
2526); to the Committee on Government Op- 
erations. 

2321. A letter from the Inspector General, 
Department of the Interior, transmitting a 
report on the semiannual report of the in- 
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spector general and the Secretary’s report on 
audit followup for the period ending Septem- 
ber 30, 1993, pursuant to Public Law 95-452, 
section 5(b) (102 Stat. 2526); to the Commit- 
tee on Government Operations. 

2322. A letter from the Inspector General— 
Labor, Department of Labor, transmitting 
the semiannual report on the activities of 
the inspector general for the period ending 
September 30, 1993, pursuant to Public Law 
95-452, section 50b) (102 Stat. 2526); to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

2323. A letter from the Secretary, Depart- 
ment of Labor, transmitting the semiannual 
report on the activities of the inspector gen- 
eral for the period ending September 30, 1993, 
pursuant to Public Law 95-452, section 5(b) 
(102 Stat. 2526; to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. 

2324. A letter from the Secretary, Depart- 
ment of Transporting, transmitting the 
semiannual report of the inspector general 
for the period April 1, 1993, through Septem- 
ber 30, 1993 and Management Report, pursu- 
ant to Public Law 95-452, section 5(b) (102 
Stat. 2526); to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

2325. A letter from the Secretary, Depart- 
ment of the Treasury, transmitting the U.S. 
Government annual report for the fiscal year 
1993, pursuant to 31 U.S.C. 331(c); to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 

2326. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral, General Accounting Office, transmit- 
ting the list of all reports issued or released 
in October 1993, pursuant to 31 U.S.C. 719(h); 
to the Committee on Government Oper- 
ations. 

2327. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral, General Accounting Office, transmit- 
ting the list of all reports issued or released 
in November 1993, pursuant to 31 U.S.C. 
719(h); to the Committee on Government Op- 
erations. 

2328. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral, General Accounting Office, transmit- 
ting GAO compliance report, pursuant to 
Public Law 101-508, section 13101(a) (104 Stat. 
1388-588); to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

2329. A letter from the Business Manager, 
Norfolk Naval Shipyard Co-operative Asso- 
ciation, transmitting the annual report of 
the Norfolk Naval Shipyard pension plan for 
1991, pursuant to 31 U.S.C. 9106(a); to the 
Committee on Government Operations, 

2330. A letter from the Acting Chairman, 
Administrative conference of the United 
States, transmitting the annual report under 
the Federal Managers’ Financial Integrity 
Act for fiscal year 1993, pursuant to 31 U.S.C. 
3512(c(3); to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

2331. A letter from the General Counsel, 
Administrative Conference of the United 
States, transmitting a report of activities 
under the Freedom of Information Act for 
calendar year 1993, pursuant to 5 U.S.C. 
552(4); to the Committee on Government Op- 
erations. 

2232. A letter from the President, Amtrak, 
transmitting the semiannual report on the 
activities of the inspector general for the pe- 
riod ending September 30, 1993, pursuant to 
Public Law 95-452, section 5(b) (102 Stat. 
2526); to the Committee on Government Op- 
erations. 

2333. A letter from the Federal Co-Chair- 
man, Appalachian Regional Commission, 
transmitting the annual report under the 
federal Managers’ Financial Integrity Act 
for fiscal year 1993, pursuant to 31 U.S.C. 
3512(c)93); to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 
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2334. А letter from the Federal Co-Chair- 
man, Appalachian Regional Commission, 
transmitting the semiannual report of the 
Office of the Inspector General for the period 
April 1, 1993 through September 30, 1993, pur- 
suant to Public Law 95-452, section 5(b) (102 
Stat. 2526); to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

2335. A letter from the Director, Armed 
Forces Retirement Home, transmitting the 
annual report under the Federal Managers’ 
Financial Integrity Act for fiscal year 1993, 
pursuant to 31 U.S.C. 3512(c)(3); to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 

2336. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting the annual report under the 
Federal Managers’ Financial Integrity Act 
for fiscal year 1993, pursuant to 31 U.S.C. 
3512(c)(3); to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

2337. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting the semiannual report of the 
inspector General for the period April 1, 1993 
through September 30, 1993 and the Manage- 
ment report for the same period, pursuant to 
Public Law 95-452, section 5(b) (102 Stat. 2515, 
2526); to the Committee on Government Op- 
erations. 

2338. A letter from Chairman, Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve System, 
transmitting the semiannual report of the 
Office of the inspector General for the period 
April 1, 1993 through September 30, 1993, pur- 
suant to Public Law 95-452, section 5(b) (102 
Stat. 2526); to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

2339. A letter from the Executive Director, 
Commission for the Preservation of Ameri- 
ca’s Heritage Abroad, transmitting activities 
of the Commission, pursuant to 16 U.S.C. 
469j(h); to the Committee on Government Op- 
erations. 

2340. A letter from the Chairman, 
Consumer Product Safety Commission, 
transmitting a copy of the annual report in 
compliance with the Government in the Sun- 
shine Act during the calendar year 1992, pur- 
suant to 5 U.S.C. 552b(j); to the Committee 
on Government Operations. 

2341. А letter from the Chairman, 
Consumer Product Safety Commission, 
transmitting the semiannual report of the 
Office of the Inspector General for the period 
April 1, 1993, through September 30, 1993, pur- 
suant to Public Law 95-452, section 5(b) (102 
Stat. 2526); to the Committee on Government 


Operations. 
2342. А letter from the Chairman, 
Consumer Product Safety Commission, 


transmitting the annual report under the 
Federal Managers’ Financial Integrity Act 
for fiscal year 1993, pursuant to 31 U.S.C. 
3512(c)(3); to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

2343. A letter from the Acting Director, 
Corporation for National and Community 
Service, transmitting the semiannual report 
of the Office of the Inspector General for the 
period April 1, 1993, through September 30, 
1993, pursuant to Public Law 95-452, section 
5(b) (102 Stat. 2526); to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

2344. A letter from the Acting Director, 
Corporation for National and Community 
Service, transmitting the annual report 
under the Federal Managers’ Financial In- 
tegrity Act for fiscal year 1993, pursuant to 
31 U.S.C. 3512(с)(3); to the Committee оп 
Government Operations. 

2345. A letter from the Chairman, Board of 
Directors, Corporation for Public Broadcast- 
ing, transmitting the semiannual report of 
the Office of the Inspector General for the 
period April 1, 1993, through September 30, 
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1993, pursuant to Public Law 95-452, section 
5(b) (102 Stat. 2526); to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

2346. A letter from the Manager, Com- 
pensation and Benefits, CoBank, transmit- 
ting the annual report for the year ending 
December 31, 1992, pursuant to 31 U.S.C. 
9503(a)(1)(B); to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. 

2347. A letter from the Chairman, Defense 
Nuclear Facilities Safety Board, transmit- 
ting the annual report under the Federal 
Managers’ Financial Integrity Act for 1993, 
pursuant to 31 U.S.C. 3512(сХ3); to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 

2348. A letter from the Secretary, Depart- 
ment of Defense, transmitting the semi- 
annual report of the inspector general for 
the period April 1, 1993, through September 
30, 1993, pursuant to Public Law 95-452, sec- 
tion 5(b) (96 Stat. 750, 102 Stat. 2526); to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

2349. A letter from the Acting Secretary, 
Department of State, transmitting the an- 
nual report under the Federal Managers’ Fi- 
nancial Integrity Act for 1993, pursuant to 31 
U.S.C. 8512(сХ3); to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

2350. A letter from the Secretary, Depart- 
ment of Veterans Affairs, transmitting the 
semiannual report of the inspector general 
for the period April 1, 1993; through Septem- 
ber 30, 1993, and the Department’s Manage- 
ment Report on actions taken in response to 
audit recommendations, pursuant to Public 
Law 95-452, section 5(b) (102 Stat. 2526, 2640); 
to the Committee on Government Oper- 
ations. 

2351. A letter from the Administrator, En- 
vironmental Protection Agency, transmit- 
ting the annual report under the Federal 
Managers’ Financial Integrity Act for 1993, 
pursuant to 31 U.S.C. 3512(сХ3); to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 

2352. A letter from the Chairman, Equal 
Employment Opportunity Commission, 
transmitting the annual report under the 
Federal Managers’ Financial Integrity Act 
for 1993, pursuant to 31 U.S.C. 3512(c)(3); to 
the Committee on Government Operations. 

2353. A letter from the Chairman, Farm 
Credit Administration, transmitting the 
semiannual report on the activities of the in- 
spector general for the period ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1993, pursuant to Public Law 95- 
452, section 5(b) (102 Stat. 2526); to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 

2354. A letter from the Chairman, Farm 
Credit Administration, transmitting the an- 
nual report under the Federal Managers’ Fi- 
nancial Integrity Act for 1993, pursuant to 31 
U.S.C. 3512(сХ3); to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

2355. A letter from the Director, Federal 
Emergency Management Agency, transmit- 
ting the annual report under the Federal 
Managers’ Financial Integrity at the 1993, 
pursuant to 31 U.S.C. 3512(c)(3); to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 

2356. A letter from the Chairman, Federal 
Housing Finance Board, transmitting the 
semiannaul report of the Office of the In- 
spector General for the period April 1, 1993, 
through September 30, 1993, pursuant to Pub- 
lic Law 95-452, section 5(b) (102 Stat. 2526); to 
the Committee on Government Operations. 

2357. Chairman, Federal Labor Relations 
Authority, transmitting the annual report 
under the Federal Managers’ Financial In- 
tegrity Act for fiscal year 1993, pursuant to 
31 U.S.C. 3512(сХ3); to the Committee оп 
Government Operations. 

2358. A letter from the Chairman, Federal 
Maritime Commission, transmitting the an- 
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nual report under the Federal Managers’ Fi- 
nancial Integrity Act for fiscal year 1993, 
pursuant to 31 U.S.C. 3512(сХ3); to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 

2359. A letter from the Chairman, Federal 
Trade Commission, transmitting the semi- 
annual report of the Office of the Inspector 
General for the period April 1, 1993, through 
September 30, 1993, pursuant to Public Law 
95-452, section 5(b) (102 Stat. 2526); to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

2360. A letter from the Chairman, Federal 
Trade Commission, transmitting the annual 
report under the Federal Managers’ Finan- 
cial Integrity Act for fiscal year 1993, pursu- 
ant to 31 U.S.C. 3512(с)(3); to the Committee 
on Government Operations. 

2361. A letter from the Director, Office of 
Financial Management, General Accounting 
Office, transmitting the fiscal year 1993 an- 
nual report of the Comptrollers General Re- 
tirement System, pursuant to 31 U.S.C. 
9503(a)(1)(B); to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. 

2362. A letter from the Administrator, Gen- 
eral Services Administration, transmitting 
the semiannual report on the activities of 
the Department's inspector general for the 
period April 1, 1993, through September 30, 
1993, pursuant to Public Law 95-452, section 
5(b) (102 Stat. 2526); to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

2363. A letter from the Administrator, Gen- 
eral Services Administration, transmitting 
the annual report under the Federal Man- 
agers’ Financial Integrity Act for fiscal year 
1993, pursuant to 31 U.S.C. 3512(c)(3); to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

2364. A letter from the Administrator, Gen- 
eral Services Administration, transmitting a 
report covering the disposal of surplus Fed- 
eral real property for historic monument, 
correctional facility, and airport purposes 
for fiscal year 1993, pursuant to 40 U.S.C. 
484(о); to the Committee on Government Ор- 
erations. 

2365. A letter from the President, Inter- 
American Foundation, transmitting the an- 
nual report under the Federal Managers’ Fi- 
nancial Integrity Act for fiscal year 1993, 
pursuant to 31 U.S.C. 3512(c)(3); to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 

2366. A letter from the Chairman, Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, transmitting 
the annual report under the Federal Man- 
agers’ Financial Integrity Act for fiscal year 
1993, pursuant to 31 U.S.C. 3512(c)(3); to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

2367. A letter from the Executive Director, 
Martin Luther King, Jr., Federal Holiday 
Commission, transmitting the annual report 
under the Federal Managers’ Financial In- 
tegrity Act for fiscal year 1993, pursuant to 
31 U.S.C. 3512(c)(3); to the Committee оп 
Government Operations. 

2368. A letter from the Administrator, Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion, transmitting the semiannual report on 
the activities of the inspector general for the 
period ending September 30, 1993, pursuant to 
Public Law 95-452, section 5(b) (102 Stat. 
2526); to the Committee on Government Op- 
erations. 

2369. A letter from the Administrator, Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion, transmitting the annual report under 
the Federal Managers’ Financial Integrity 
Act for fiscal year 1993, pursuant to 31 U.S.C. 
3512(0)(3); to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

2370. A letter from the Acting Archivist of 
the United States, National Archives, trans- 
mitting the annual report under the Federal 
Managers’ Financial Integrity Act for fiscal 
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year 1993, pursuant to 31 U.S.C. 3512(сХ3); to 
the Committee on Government Operations. 

2371. A letter from the Chairman, National 
Credit Union Administration, transmitting 
the semiannual report of the Office of the In- 
spector General for the period April 1, 1993, 
through September 30, 1993, pursuant to Pub- 
lic Law 95-452, section 5(b) (102 Stat. 2526); to 
the Committee on Government Operations. 

2372. A letter from the Chairman, National 
Credit Union Administration, transmitting 
the annual report under the Federal Man- 
agers’ Financial Integrity Act for fiscal year 
1993, pursuant to 31 U.S.C. 3512(c)(3); to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

2373. A letter from the Chairman, National 
Endowment for the Arts, transmitting the 
semiannual report of the inspector general 
and the semiannual report on final action for 
the National Endowment for the Arts for the 
period ending September 30, 1993, pursuant to 
Public Law 95-452, section 5(b) (102 Stat. 
2526); to the Committee on Government Op- 
erations. 

2374. A letter from the Chairman, National 
Endowment for the Arts, transmitting the 
annual report under the Federal Managers’ 
Financial Integrity Act for fiscal year 1993, 
pursuant to 31 U.S.C. 3512(c)(3); to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 

2375. A letter from the Chairman, National 
Endowment for the Humanities, transmit- 
ting the annual report under the Federal 
Managers’ Financial Integrity Act for fiscal 
year 1993, pursuant to 31 U.S.C. 3512(c)(3); to 
the Committee on Government Operations. 

2376. A letter from the Director, National 
Gallery of Art, transmitting the annual re- 
port under the Federal Managers’ Financial 
Integrity Act for fiscal year 1993, pursuant to 
31 U.S.C. 3512(с)(3); to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

2377. A letter from the Inspector General, 
National Labor Relations Board, transmit- 
ting the semiannual report of the Office of 
the Inspector General for the period April 1, 
1993, through September 30, 1993, pursuant to 
Public Law 95-452, section 5(b) (102 Stat. 
2526); to the Committee on Government Op- 
erations. 

2378. A letter from the Chairman, National 
Mediation Board, transmitting the annual 
report under the Federal Managers’ Finan- 
cial Integrity Act for fiscal year 1993, pursu- 
ant to 31 U.S.C. 3512(сХ3); to the Committee 
on Government Operations. 

2379. A letter from the Chairman, National 
Science Board, transmitting the semiannual 
report on activities of the inspector general 
for the period ending September 30, 1993, pur- 
suant to Public Law 95-452, section 5(b) (102 
Stat. 2526); to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

2380. A letter from the Ninth Farm Credit 
District Trust Committee, transmitting the 
Ninth Farm Credit District pension plan re- 
port for 1992, pursuant to 31 U.S.C. 
9503(a)(1)(B); to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. 

2381. A letter from the Inspector General, 
Office of Personnel Management; transmit- 
ting the semiannual report of the inspector 
general for the period of April 1, 1993, 
through September 30, 1993, pursuant to Pub- 
lic Law 95-452, section 5(b) (102 Stat. 2515, 
2526); to the Committee on Government Op- 
erations. 

2382. A letter from the Director, Office of 
Personnel Management; transmitting the 
semiannual report of the inspector general 
for the period of April 1, 1993, through Sep- 
tember 30, 1993, and management response 
for the same period pursuant to Public Law 
95-452, section 5(b) (102 Stat. 2515, 2526); to 
the Committee on Government Operations. 
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2383. A letter from the Administrator, Pan- 
ama Canal Commission transmitting the an- 
nual report under the Federal Managers’ Fi- 
nancial Integrity Act for fiscal year 1993, 
pursuant to 31 U.S.C. 3512(сХ3); to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 

2384. A letter from the Vice Chairman, 
Post Rate Commission, transmitting the 
semiannual report of the Office of the In- 
spector General for the period April 1, 1993, 
through September 30, 1993, pursuant to Pub- 
lic Law 95-452, section 5(b) (102 Stat. 2526); to 
the Committee on Government Operations. 

2385. A letter from the Vice Chairman, 
Postal Rate Commission, transmitting the 
annual report under the Federal Managers’ 
Financial Integrity Act for fiscal year 1993, 
pursuant to 31 U.S.C. 3512(c)(3); to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 

2386. A letter from the Secretary of En- 
ergy, transmitting the annual report under 
the Federal Managers’ Financial Integrity 
Act for fiscal year 1993, pursuant to 31 U.S.C. 
3512(c)(3); to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

2387. A letter from the Secretary of the In- 
terior, transmitting the annual report under 
the Federal Managers’ Financial Integrity 
Act for fiscal year 1993, pursuant to 31 U.S.C. 
3512(0)(3); to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

2388. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Treasury, transmitting the annual report 
under the Federal Managers’ Financial In- 
tegrity Act for fiscal year 1993, pursuant to 
81 U.S.C. 3512(с)(3); to the Committee оп 
Government Operations. 

2389. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Treasury, transmitting the semiannual re- 
port of activities of the inspector general for 
the period April 1, 1993, through September 
30, 1993, pursuant to Public Law 95-452, sec- 
tion 5(b) (102 Stat. 2515, 2526); to the Commit- 
tee on Government Operations. 

2390. A letter from the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, transmitting the department's man- 
agement report for fiscal year 1993, pursuant 
to Public Law 101-576, section 306(a) (104 
Stat. 2854); to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

2391. A letter from the Secretary of Com- 
merce, transmitting the annual report under 
the Federal Managers’ Financial Integrity 
Act for fiscal year 1993, pursuant to 31 U.S.C. 
3512(c)(3); to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

2392. A letter from the Secretary of Health 
and Human Services, transmitting the an- 
nual report under the Federal Managers’ Fi- 
nancial Integrity Act for fiscal year 1993, 
pursuant to 31 U.S.C. 3512(c)(3); to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 

2393. A letter from the Secretary of Labor, 
transmitting the annual report under the 
Federal Managers’ Financial Integrity Act 
for fiscal year 1993, pursuant to 31 U.S.C. 
3512(c)(3); to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

2394. A letter from the Secretary of Trans- 
portation, transmitting the annual report 
under the Federal Managers’ Financial In- 
tegrity Act for 1993, pursuant to 31 U.S.C. 
3512(c)(3); to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

2395. A letter from the Secretary of Veter- 
ans Affairs, transmitting the annual report 
under the Federal Managers’ Financial In- 
tegrity Act for fiscal year 1993, pursuant to 
31 U.S.C. 3512(c)(3); to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

2396. A letter from the Chairman, Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission, transmitting 
the semiannual report of the Office of the In- 
spector General for the period April 1, 1993, 
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through September 30, 1993, pursuant to Pub- 
lic Law 95-452, section 5(b) (102 Stat. 2526); to 
the Committee on Government Operations. 

2397. A letter from the Director, Selective 
Service System, transmitting the semi- 
annual report of the Office of the Inspector 
General for the period April 1, 1993, through 
September 30, 1993, pursuant to Public Law 
95-452, section 5(b) (102 Stat. 2526); to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

2398. A letter from the Secretary, Smithso- 
nian Institution, transmitting the semi- 
annual report on the activities of the inspec- 
tor general for the period of April 1, 1993, to 
September 30, 1993, pursuant to Public Law 
95-452, section 5(b) (102 Stat. 2526); to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

2399. A letter from the Secretary, the Com- 
mission of Fine Arts, transmitting the an- 
nual report under the Federal Managers’ Fi- 
nancial Integrity Act for fiscal year 1993, 
pursuant to 31 U.S.C, 3512(c)(3); to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 

2400. A letter from the Thrift Depositor 
Protection Oversight Board, transmitting 
the semiannual report on the activities of 
the inspector general for the period ending 
September 30, 1993, pursuant to Public Law 
95-452, section 5(b) (102 Stat. 2526); to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

2401. A letter from the Director, U.S. Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency, transmit- 
ting the annual report under the Federal 
Managers’ Financial Integrity Act for fiscal 
year 1993, pursuant to 31 U.S.C. 3512(c)(3); to 
the Committee on Government Operations. 

2402. A letter from the Acting Staff Direc- 
tor, U.S. Commission on Civil Rights, trans- 
mitting the annual report under the Federal 
Managers’ Financial Integrity Act for fiscal 
year 1993, pursuant to 31 U.S.C. 3512(c)(3); to 
the Committee on Government Operations. 

2403. A letter from the Acting Staff Direc- 
tor, U.S. Commission on Civil Rights, trans- 
mitting the semiannual report of the Office 
of the Inspector General for the period April 
1, 1993, through September 30, 1993, pursuant 
to Public Law 95-452, section 5(b) (102 Stat. 
2526); to the Committee on Government Op- 
erations. 

2404. A letter from the Chief Staff Counsel, 
U.S. Court of Appeals for the D.C. Circuit, 
transmitting a copy of the Court's opinion 
on case No. 92-5076—U.S. Postal Service v. 
Nat'l Association of Letter Carriers; to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

2405. A letter from the Chairman, U.S. Em- 
ployment Opportunity Commission, trans- 
mitting the semiannual report on the activi- 
ties of the Inspector General for the period 
ending September 30, 1993, pursuant to Pub- 
lic Law 95-452, section 5(b) (102 Stat. 2526); to 
the Committee on Government Operations. 

2406. A letter from the Office of the Public 
Printer, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
transmitting the semiannual report of the 
Office of the Inspector General for the period 
April 1, 1993, through September 30, 1993, pur- 
suant to Public Law 95-452, section 5(b) (102 
Stat. 2526); to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

2407. A letter from the Inspector General, 
U.S. Information Agency, transmitting the 
semiannual report of the Inspector General's 
activities for the period April 1, 1993, 
through September 30, 1993, pursuant to Pub- 
lic Law 99-399, section 412(a); to the Commit- 
tee on Government Operations. 

2408. A letter from the Administrator, U.S. 
Agency for International Development, 
transmitting the semiannual report of the 
Inspector General's activities for the period 
April 1, 1993, through September 30, 1993, pur- 
suant to Public Law 99-399, section 412(a); to 
the Committee on Government Operations. 
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2409. А letter from the Director, U.S. Infor- 
mation Agency, transmitting the annual re- 
port under the Federal Managers’ Financial 
Integrity Act for fiscal year 1993, pursuant to 
31 U.S.C. 3512(c)(3); to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

2410. A letter from the Chairman, U.S. 
International Trade Commission, transmit- 
ting the annual report under the Federal 
Managers’ Financial Integrity Act for fiscal 
year 1993, pursuant to 31 U.S.C. 3512(c)(3); to 
the Committee on Government Operations. 

2411. A letter from the Deputy Director for 
Administration and Support, U.S. Marine 
Corps, transmitting the annual report of the 
retirement plan for civilian employees of the 
U.S. Marine Corps morale, welfare and recre- 
ation activities, the morale, welfare and 
recreation support activity, and miscellane- 
ous nonappropriated fund, pursuant to 31 
U.S.C. 9503(a)(1)(B); to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

2412. A letter from the Chairman, U.S. 
Merit Systems Protection Board, transmit- 
ting the annual report under the Federal 
Managers’ Financial Integrity Act for fiscal 
year 1993, pursuant to 31 U.S.C. 3512(c)(3); to 
the Committee on Government Operations. 

2413. A letter from the Acting Chairman, 
U.S. Nuclear Regulatory Commission, trans- 
mitting the annual report under the Federal 
Managers’ Financial Integrity Act for fiscal 
year 1993, pursuant to 31 U.S.C. 3512(c)(3); to 
the Committee on Government Operations. 

2414. A letter from the Chairman, U.S. Nu- 
clear Waste Technical Review Board, trans- 
mitting the annual report under the Federal 
Managers’ Financial Integrity Act for fiscal 
year 1993, pursuant to 31 U.S.C. 3512(c)(3); to 
the Committee on Government Operations. 

2415. A letter from the Chairman, U.S. Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission, trans- 
mitting the annual report under the Federal 
Managers’ Financial Integrity Act for fiscal 
year 1993, pursuant to 31 U.S.C. 3512(c)(3); to 
the Committee on Government Operations. 

2416. A letter from the Director, U.S. Trade 
and Development Agency, transmitting the 
annual report under the Federal Managers’ 
Financial Integrity Act for fiscal year 1993, 
pursuant to 31 U.S.C. 3512(c)(3); to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 

2417. A letter from the Chairman, Federal 
Election Commission, transmitting reports 
regarding the receipt and use of Federal 
funds by candidates who accepted public fi- 
nancing for the 1988 Presidential primary 
and general election, pursuant to 26 U.S.C. 
9039(с); to the Committee on House Adminis- 
tration. 

2418. A letter from the Chairman, Federal 
Election Commission, transmitting proposed 
new FEC Form 6 entitled “48 Hour Notice of 
Contributions/Loans Received,“ pursuant to 
2 U.S.C. 438(d); to the Committee on House 
Administration. 

2419. A letter from the Clerk of the House 
of Representatives, transmitting list of re- 
ports pursuant to clause 2, rule III of the 
Rules of the House of Representatives, pur- 
suant to Rule III, clause 2, of the Rules of 
the House. (H. Doc. No. 103-186); to the Com- 
mittee on House Administration and ordered 
to be printed. 

2420. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
for Indian Affairs, Department of the Inte- 
rior, transmitting the fiscal year 1992 report 
on the implementation of the Indian Self-De- 
termination and Education Assistance Act, 
pursuant to 25 U.S.C. 450)-І(с); to the Com- 
mittee on Natural Resources. 

2421. A letter from the Deputy Associate 
Director for Collection and Disbursement, 
Department of the Interior, transmitting a 
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report on proposed refunds of excess royalty 
payments in OCS areas, pursuant to 43 U.S.C. 
1339(b); to the Committee on Natural Re- 
sources, 

2422. A letter from the Deputy Associate 
Director for Collection and Disbursement, 
Department of the Interior, transmitting no- 
tice of proposed refunds of excess royalty 
payments in OCS areas, pursuant to 43 U.S.C. 
1339(0); to the Committee on Natural Re- 
sources. 

2423. A letter from the Deputy Associate 
Director for Collection and Disbursement, 
Department of the Interior, transmitting no- 
tice of proposed refunds of excess royalty 
payments in OCS areas, pursuant to 43 U.S.C. 
1339(b); to the Committee on Natural Re- 
sources. 

2424. A letter from the Secretary, Depart- 
ment of the Interior, transmitting a report 
on leasing and production of coal lands under 
the Mineral Lands Leasing Act, and Attor- 
ney General's report on competition in the 
coal and energy industries during fiscal year 
1992, pursuant to 30 U.S.C. 208-2; to the Com- 
mittee on Natural Resources. 

2425. A letter from the Deputy Associate 
Director for Collection and Disbursement, 
Department of the Interior, transmitting no- 
tice of proposed refunds of excess royalty 
payments in OCS areas, pursuant to 43 U.S.C. 
1339(b); to the Committee on Natural Re- 
sources. 

2426. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
for Water and Science, Department of the In- 
terior, transmitting the High Plains States 
Groundwater Demonstration Program 1993 
Interim Report.“ pursuant to 43 U.S.C. 390g- 
2(c)(2); to the Committee on Natural Re- 
sources. 

2427. A letter from the Secretary of the In- 
terior, transmitting a proposed plan for the 
use and distribution of the Gila River Indian 
Community's [Community] judgment funds 
in Docket 236-N, before the U.S. Claims 
Court; to the Committee on Natural Re- 
sources. 

2428. A letter from the Director, Adminis- 
trative Office of the U.S. Courts, transmit- 
ting a draft of proposed legislation to pro- 
vide for the appointment of additional U.S. 
circuit and district judges, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

2429. A letter from the National Com- 
mander, American Ex-Prisoners of War, 
transmitting the 1993 audit report as of Au- 
gust 31, 1993, pursuant to 36 U.S.C. 2111; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

2430. A letter from the Chief Staff Counsel, 
District of Columbia Circuit, transmitting 
two opinions of the U.S. Court of Appeals for 
the D.C. Circuit; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

2431. A letter from the Director, Federal 
Judicial Center, transmitting a report enti- 
tled “Structural and Other Alternatives for 
the Federal Courts of Appeals,“ pursuant to 
Public Law 101-650, section 302(c) (104 Stat. 
5104); to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

2432. A letter from the Chief Staff Counsel, 
U.S. Court of Appeals for the D.C. Circuit, 
transmitting a copy of the court’s opinions 
on case Мо. 92-5085—Nat’l Treasury Employ- 
ees Union v. United States; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

2433. A letter from the Clerk, U.S. Court of 
Federal Claims, transmitting the court's re- 
port for the year ended September 30, 1993, 
pursuant to 28 U.S.C. 791(с); to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

2434. A letter from the Adjutant General, 
Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States; transmitting the financial audit for 
the fiscal year ended August 31, 1993, to- 
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gether with the auditor’s opinion, pursuant 
to 36 U.S.C. 1101(47), 1103; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

2435. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting his report 
on the implementation of locality based 
comparability payments for general schedule 
employees for calendar year 1994, pursuant 
to 5 U.S.C. 5304(d)(3); to the Committee оп 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

2436. A letter from the Director of the Of- 
fice of Administration, the White House, 
transmitting the White House personnel re- 
port for the fiscal year 1993, pursuant to 3 
U.S.C. 113; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

2437. A letter from the Chairman, Merit 
Systems Protection Board, transmitting a 
report entitled “Evolving Workforce Demo- 
graphics: Federal Agency Action and Reac- 
tion,“ pursuant to 5 U.S.C. 1205(a)(3); to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

2438. A letter from the President's Pay 
Agent, transmitting notification to extend 
locality based comparability payments to 
certain categories of positions that exist in 
more than one executive agency; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

2439. A letter from the Secretary, Depart- 
ment of Transportation, transmitting a re- 
port on the feasibility of an international 
border highway infrastructure discretionary 
program, pursuant to Public Law 102-240, 
section 1089(b) (105 Stat. 2023); to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works and Transportation. 

2440. A letter from the Secretary, Depart- 
ment of Transportation, transmitting a re- 
port on the results of the highway functional 
reclassification, pursuant to Public Law 102- 
240, section 5004(b) (105 Stat. 2160); to the 
Committee on Public Works and Transpor- 
tation. 

2441. A letter from the Deputy Adminis- 
trator, General Services Administration, 
transmitting an informational copy of the 
report of building project survey for Bur- 
lington, IA, pursuant to 40 U.S.C. 606(a); to 
the Committee on Public Works and Trans- 
portation. 

2442. A letter from the Deputy Adminis- 
trator, General Services Administration, 
transmitting informational copies of reports 
of building project survey for Greeneville, 
TN, Jacksonville, FL, and Brownsville, TX, 
pursuant to 40 U.S.C. 606(a); to the Commit- 
tee on Public Works and Transportation. 

2443. A letter from the Secretary, Depart- 
ment of Energy, transmitting a report enti- 
tled, Hybrid Vehicle Program Plan, pursuant 
to 15 U.S.C. 2513; to the Committee on 
Science, Space, and Technology. 

2444. A letter from the Secretary of Veter- 
ans Affairs, transmitting the Department's 
chief minority affairs officer report, pursu- 
ant to Public Law 102-218, section l(a) (105 
Stat. 1671); to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

2445. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting notifica- 
tion of intent to enter into the trade agree- 
ments resulting from the Uruguay round of 
multilateral trade negotiations under the 
auspices of the General Agreement of Tariffs 
and Trade, pursuant to 19 U.S.C. 2112(e)(1) (H. 
Doc. No. 103-195); to the Committee on Ways 
and Means and ordered to be printed. 

2446. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting notice of 
his intention to add Kyrgyzstan to the list of 
beneficiary developing countries under the 
Generalized System of Preferences [GSP], 
pursuant to 19 U.S.C. 2462(a); to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means and ordered to be 
printed. 
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2447. А letter from the Secretary of Health 
and Human Services, transmitting the 17th 
annual report on the Child Support Enforce- 
ment Program, pursuant to 42 U.S.C. 
652(а)(10); to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

2448. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a report 
regarding the implementation of the North 
American Free-Trade Agreement (H. Doc. 
No. 103-194); to the Committee on Ways and 
Means and ordered to be printed. 

2449. A letter from the Deputy Under Sec- 
retary of Defense (Environmental Security), 
Department of Defense; transmitting a sta- 
tus report on the DOD Environmental Schol- 
arships and Fellowships Program for fiscal 
year 1993, pursuant to Public Law 102-484, 
section 4451(j) (106 Stat. 2737; jointly, to the 
Committees on Armed Services and Edu- 
cation and Labor. 

2450. A letter from the Secretary, Depart- 
ment of Energy; transmitting a copy of the 
report on environmental restoration expend- 
itures for fiscal years 1991 and 1992, pursuant 
to Public Law 101-510, section 3134 (104 Stat. 
1833; jointly, to the Committees on Armed 
Services and Energy and Commerce. 

2451. A letter from the General Counsel, 
Department of Defense, transmitting a re- 
quest relative to a correction in H.R. 3400, 
103d Congress; jointly, to the Committees on 
Government Operations and House Adminis- 
tration. 

2452. A letter from the Chairman, Federal 
Election Commission, transmitting the Com- 
mission's fiscal year 1995 budget request. 
pursuant to 2 U.S.C. 437d(d)(i); jointly, to the 
Committees on House Administration and 
Appropriations. 

2453. A letter from the Administrator, Fed- 
eral Aviation Administration, transmitting 
the report of progress on developing and cer- 
tifying the Traffic Alert and Collision Avoid- 
ance System (ТСА8), pursuant to Public 
Law 100-223, section 203(b) (101 Stat. 1518); 
jointly, to the Committees on Public Works 
and Transportation and Science, Space, and 
Technology. 

2454. A letter from the Chairman, National 
Transportation Safety Board, transmitting a 
copy of the National Transportation Safety 
Board's letter to OMB appealing the fiscal 
year 1993 allowance of $37,125,000 for the 
Board, pursuant to 49 U.S.C. арр. 1903(b)(7); 
jointly, to the Committees on Public Works 
and Transportation and Energy and Com- 
merce. 

2455. A letter from the Director, Office of 
Management and Budget, transmitting the 
report on accounts containing unvouchered 
expenditures potentially subject to audit by 
GAO, pursuant to 31 U.S.C. 3524(b); jointly, 
to the Committees on Appropriations, the 
Budget, and Government Operations. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON 
PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


[The following report was filed on December 17, 
1993] 

Mr. HAMILTON: Joint Committee on the 
Organization of Congress. Final Report of 
the House Members of the Joint Committee 
on the Organization of Congress pursuant to 
House Concurrent Resolution 192, 102d Con- 
gress (Rept. 103-413). Pursuant to section 4 of 
House Concurrent Resolution 192 (102d Con- 
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gress), as continued in effect through Decem- 
ber 31, 1993, by section 317 of Public Law 102- 
392; referred to the Committees on Rules, 
House Administration, Government Oper- 
ations, Education and Labor, and the Judici- 
ary, and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTED BILLS SEQUENTIALLY 
REFERRED 


Under clause 5 of rule X, bills and re- 
ports were delivered to the Clerk for 
printing, and bills referred as follows: 


H.R. 3221. The Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union discharged 
and referred to the Committee on the Judici- 
ary for a period ending not later than Feb- 
ruary 28, 1994, for consideration of such pro- 
visions of the bill and amendment as fall 
within the jurisdiction of that committee 
pursuant to clause 1(1), rule X. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 5 of rule X and clause 4 
of rule XXII, public bills and resolu- 
tions were introduced and severally re- 
ferred as follows: 

By Mr. ANDREWS of Texas: 

H.R. 3721. A bill to provide grants to the 
Bureau of Justice Assistance to expand the 
capacity of correctional facilities in the 
States, increase programs for major offend- 
ers and parolees, and for other purposes; 
jointly, to the Committees on the Judiciary, 
Ways and Means, Foreign Affairs, Public 
Works and Transportation, Armed Services, 
Agriculture, Science, Space, and Tech- 
nology, Government Operations, Energy and 
Commerce, Natural Resources, House Ad- 
ministration, Rules, Banking, Finance and 
Urban Affairs, Veterans’ Affairs, Education 
and Labor, and Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. BARLOW (for himself and Mr. 
BAESLER): 

H.R. 3722. A bill to amend the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1986 to provide for the tax-free 
treatment of certain education savings ac- 
counts, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BOEHLERT: 

H.R. 3723. A bill to provide that the excep- 
tion from the limitation on the accumula- 
tion of annual leave which currently applies 
to Federal employees affected by the closure 
of a military installation be extended to 
those affected by a realignment with respect 
to any such installation as well; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mrs. KENNELLY: 

H.R. 3724. A bill to designate the U.S. 
courthouse located in Bridgeport, CT, as the 
“Brien McMahon Federal Building"; to the 
Committee on Public Works and Transpor- 
tation. 

By Mr. KING: 

H.R. 3725. A bill to reduce the amounts ap- 
propriated to the Department of Education 
to increase grants to State and local edu- 
cational agencies and to reduce the Federal 
budget deficit; to the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor. 

By Mr. KLUG (for himself, Mr. PETRI, 
Mr. BARRETT of Wisconsin, Mr. BARCA 
of Wisconsin, Mr. ROTH, Mr. KLECZKA, 
and Mr. GUNDERSON): 

H.R. 3726. A bill to require the Secretary of 
Transportation to amend the existing regu- 
lations applicable to charter flights to the 
Super Bowl to apply the requirements of 
such regulations to charter flights to inter- 
collegiate football games designated as bowl 
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games and to the basketball games among 
the last four teams in the National Colle- 
giate Athletic Association's division I cham- 
pionship basketball tournaments; to the 
Committee on Public Works and Transpor- 
tation. 

By Mr. LAZIO (for himself, Mr. KING, 
Mr. Levy, Mr. BOEHLERT, Mr. LEWIS 
of California, Mr. PETRI, Mr. DORNAN, 
Mr. BILBRAY, Mr. ZIMMER, Mr. WALK- 
ER, Mr. MCHUGH, Mr. ARMEY, Mr. 
GINGRICH, Mr. CANADY, Mr. SHAW, Ms. 
DuNN, Mr. ALLARD, Mr. DELAY, Mr. 
HORN, Mrs. FOWLER, Mr. DUNCAN, and 
Mr. GEKAS): 

H.R. 3727. A bill to require the Secretary of 
Health and Human Services to conduct a 
study of, and report to the Congress on, the 
feasibility of using biometric devices to ver- 
ify the identity of persons applying for or re- 
ceiving aid to families with dependent chil- 
dren in order to reduce fraud in the welfare 
program; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Ms. NORTON (for herself, Mr. DEL- 
LUMS, Mr. JEFFERSON, Mr. LEWIS of 
Georgia, and Mr. MCDERMOTT): 

H.R. 3728. A bill to eliminate the unfunded 
liability of the teachers’, irefighters', police 
officers’, and judges’ pension funds of the 
District of Columbia by increasing and ex- 
tending the contributions of the Federal 
Government to such funds, increasing em- 
ployee contributions to such funds, and es- 
tablishing a single annual cost-of-living ad- 
justment for annuities paid from such funds, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
tne District of Columbia. 

By Mrs. ROUKEMA: 

H.R. 3729. A bill to eliminate automatic 
pay adjustments for Members of Congress; 
jointly, to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service and House Administration. 

By Mr. SAWYER: 

H.R. 3730. A bill to establish a professional 
development program; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

By Ms. BROWN of Florida: 

H.R. 3731. A bill to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to repeal the requirement that 
amounts paid to a member of the Armed 
Forces under the Special Separation Benefits 
Program of the Department of Defense be 
offset from amounts subsequently paid to 
that member by the Department of Veterans 
Affairs as disability compensation; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. LAROCCO: 

H.R. 3732. A bill to designate certain lands 
in the State of Idaho as wilderness, and for 
other purposes; jointly, to the Committees 
on Natural Resources and Agriculture. 

By Mr. LEVY (for himself, Mr. QUINN, 
Mr. KING, Мг. LAZIO, Мг. MACHTLEY, 
Mr. BILIRAKIS, Mr. SOLOMON, Mr. 
McCOoLLuM, Mr. GILMAN, Ms. KAPTUR, 
and Mr. TORKILDSEN): 

H.R. 3733. A bill to amend title 18, United 
States Code, to prohibit the interstate trans- 
portation of a firearm with the intent to 
commit a violent crime, and to impose the 
death penalty for a violation that results in 
death; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HUGHES (for himself and Mr. 
REGULA): 

H.J. Res. 304. Joint resolution designating 
Мау 1994 as “Older Americans Month"; to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ісе. 

Ву Mr. FRANK of Massachusetts: 

H.J. Res. 305. Joint resolution designating 
April 28, 1994, as “Ехегсізе Tiger Day"; to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ісе. 
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By Mr. ROTH: 

H.J. Res. 306. Joint resolution to designate 
the month of May 1994 as "National Foster 
Care Month"; to the Committee on Post Of- 
fice and Civil Service. 

By Mr. GEPHARDT: 

H. Con. Res. 197. Concurrent resolution 
proviđing for a joint session of Congress to 
receive a message from the President on the 
State of the Union; considered and agreed to. 

H. Con Res. 198. Concurrent resolution pro- 
viding for an adjournment of the House from 
Wednesday, January 26, 1994, to Tuesday, 
February 1, 1994; considered and agreed to. 

By Mr. TALENT: 

H. Con. Res. 199. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress that a 
postage stamp should be issued to honor the 
100th anniversary of the Jewish War Veter- 
ans of the United States of America; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. GEPHARDT: 

Н. Res. 325. Resolution providing for a 
committee to notify the President of the as- 
sembly of the Congress; considered and 
agreed to. 

By Mr. WHITTEN: 

H. Res. 326. Resolution to inform the Sen- 
ate that a quorum of the House has assem- 
bled; considered and agreed бо. 

By Mr. MOAKLEY: 

H. Res. 327. Resolution providing for the 
hour of meeting of the House; considered and 
agreed to. 

H. Res. 328. Resolution expressing the con- 
dolences of the House on the death of Rep- 
resentative Thomas P. “Тір” O'Neill, Jr.; 
considered and agreed to. 

By Mr. ROSE: 

H. Res. 329. Resolution designating 1994 as 
a year to honor the memory and leadership 
qualities of the Honorable Thomas Р. “Тір” 
O'Neill. Jr., the late Speaker of the House of 
Representatives; to the Committee on House 
Administration. 

By Mr. CASTLE (for himself and Mr. 
EMERSON): 

H. Res. 330. Resolution to establish a spe- 
cial ad hoc committee to review the current 
welfare system and to report comprehensive 
welfare reform legislation; to the Committee 
on Rules. 

By Mr. STENHOLM (for himself, Mr. 
SMITH of Oregon, Mr. PAYNE of Vir- 
ginia, Ms. SNOWE, Mr. KENNEDY, Мг. 
INHOFE, Mr. BARTON of Texas, and Mr. 
KYL): 

H. Res. 331. Resolution providing for the 
consideration of the Joint Resolution (H.J. 
Res. 103) proposing an amendment to the 
Constitution to provide for a balanced budg- 
et for the U.S. Government and for greater 
accountability in the enactment of tax legis- 
lation; to the Committee on Rules. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memori- 
als were presented and referred as fol- 
lows: 

271. By the SPEAKER: A memorial of the 
General Assembly of the State of California, 
relative to pest containment and quarantine 
facilities; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

272. Also, memorial of the General Assem- 
bly of the State of California, relative to the 
National Training Center; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

273. Also, memorial of the General Assem- 
bly of the State of California, relative to 
Norton Air Force Base; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

274. Also, memorial of the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the Commonwealth of Penn- 
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sylvania, relative to memorializing the 
President and Congress to maintain or in- 
crease funding for the Low-Income Home En- 
ergy Assistance Program; to the Committee 
on Energy and Commerce. 

275. Also, memorial of the General Assem- 
bly of the State of California, relative to un- 
funded Federal mandates; to the Committee 
on Government Operations. 

276. Also, memorial of the Legislature of 
the State of Nebraska, relative to Federal 
mandates; to the Committee on Government 
Operations, 

277. Also, memorial of the General Assem- 
bly of the State of Indiana, relative to me- 
morializing Thomas P. O'Neill Jr., former 
Speaker of the House of Representatives; to 
the Committee on House Administration. 

278. Also, memorial of the General Assem- 
bly of the State of California, relative to the 
Juaneno Band of Mission Indians. 
Acjachemen Nation; to the Committee on 
Natural Resources. 

279. Also, memorial of the General Assem- 
bly of the State of California, relative to the 
Equal Rights Amendment; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

280. Also, memorial of the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts, relative to desecration of the flag 
of the United States; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

281. Also, memorial of the General Assem- 
bly of the State of California, relative to 
solid waste; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

282. Also, memorial of the General Assem- 
bly of the State of California, relative to 
water quality; jointly, to the Committees on 
Energy and Commerce and Public Works and 
Transportation. 


ADDITIONAL SPONSORS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, sponsors 
were added to public bills and resolu- 
tions as follows: 


H.R. 27: Мг. MAZZOLI. 

H.R. 65: Mr. FRANK of Massachusetts, Mr. 
TEJEDA, Mr. DORNAN, and Mr. OWENS. 

H.R. 68: Mr. HALL of Texas. 

H.R. 123: Mr. GILCHREST and Mr. UPTON. 

H.R. 124: Mr. NADLER. 

Н.Н. 133: Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota, 
Mr. GEJDENSON, Mr. BROWN of Ohio, Mr. 
KINGSTON, Mr. BARTLETT of Maryland, and 
Mr. KREIDLER. 

H.R. 163: Mr. KINGSTON. 

H.R. 166: Mr. POMBO. 

H.R. 214: Mr. KREIDLER. 

H.R. 216: Мг. MCINNIS. 

H.R. 291: Mr. VENTO, Mr. BOEHLERT, Mr. 
BILIRAKIS, Mr. Scorr, and Mr. DUNCAN. 

H.R. 301: Мг. PAXON and Mr. CRAPO. 

H.R. 302: Mr. NEAL of Massachusetts, Mr. 
ROSE, Мг. COBLE, Mr. BARCIA of Michigan, 
Mr. BILIRAKIS, Мг. DIAZ-BALART, Мг. BAC- 
снив of Florida, Mr. KREIDLER, and Mr. 
BONIOR. 

H.R. 303: Mr. LANCASTER. 

H.R. 304: Ms. BYRNE. 

H.R. 345; Mrs. MALONEY. 

H.R. 350: Mr. FARR, Ms. 
MEZVINSKY, and Mr. WATT. 

H.R. 408: Ms. RoS-LEHTINEN and Ms. BROWN 
of Florida. 

H.R. 411: Мг. BACHUS of Alabama. 

H.R. 441: Mr. WALSH. 

H.R. 465: Mr. Brown of Ohio and Mrs. 
MALONEY. 

H.R. 467: Ms. WATERS, Mr. MILLER of Cali- 
fornia, Mr. Frost, Mr. STOKES, Mr. ANDREWS 
of New Jersey, Mr. CONYERS, Mrs. MEYERS of 
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Kansas, Mr. MORAN, Mr. OWENS, and Mr. 
BOUCHER. 
H.R. 476; Мг. SANDERS and Мг. WILLIAMS. 
. 508: Mr. КІМ. 
Mrs. VUCANOVICH. 

: Mr. ENGEL and Mrs, VUCANOVICH. 
: Mr. SANGMEISTER. 

: Mrs. MALONEY, MS. MARGOLIES- 

„and Mr. WHEAT. 

: Мг. LEWIS of Georgia. 

: Мг. FOGLIETTA, 

: Мг. CALVERT. 

Mr. ARCHER, Мг. CRAPO, Мг. KAN- 
а Мг. BACHUS of Alabama. 

Mr. GRAND. 

: Mr. TAYLOR of North Carolina. 
739. Мг. JOHNSON of South Dakota, 
‘AXON, and Мг. BACHUS of Alabama. 

LR. 743: Mrs, MALONEY and Mr. HOYER. 

H.R. 746: Mr. SYNAR, Мг. McCoLLuM, Мг. 
SHAYS, Mr. DELLUMS, Mr. SMITH of New Jer- 
sey, and Mr. SARPALIUS. 

Н.Н. 769: Мг. MANTON and Мг. FILNER. 

Н.Н. 784: Мг. CAMP and Мг. GILMAN. 

H.R. 790: Mr. WHEAT. 

H.R. 814: Мг. PALLONE, Mr. BROWN of Ohio, 
nd 
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and Ms. MARGOLIES-MEZVINSKY. 

H.R. 818: Mr. WATT and Mr. SANDERS. 

H.R. 857: Mr. BARTLETT of Maryland and 
Mr. HOYER 

H 


Mr. ENGEL, Mr. CASTLE, Mr. 
FILNER, and Mr. KLECZKA. 

H.R. 961: Mr. KREIDLER, Ms. MARGOLIES- 
MEZVINSKY, Mr. WALSH, and Mr. WHEAT. 

Н.Н. 972: Мг. FILNER. 

H.R. 979: Mr. LEWIS of Florida and Мг. 
CAMP. 

Н.К. 999: Mr. WALSH, Мг. BRoWN of Ohio, 
Mr. PAXON, Mr. HOYER, and Mr. WHEAT. 

H.R. 1009: Mr. Lazio. 

Н.Н. 1043: Mr. HOYER. 

Н.Н. 1047: Мг. SMITH of New Jersey and Mr. 
OLVER, 

H.R. 1055; Ms. SLAUGHTER, Mr. 
FALEOMAVAEGA, Mr. MILLER of Florida, Mr. 
KOPETSKI, Mr. SHAYS, Mr. CONYERS, Mr. 
QUINN, Mr. MACHTLEY, Mr. HOEKSTRA, Mr. 
BURTON of Indiana, Mr. BACHUS of Alabama, 
Mr. WILLIAMS, Mr. BLUTE, Мг. LAFALCE, Мг. 
UPTON, Mrs. THURMAN, and Mr. FILNER. 

H.R. 1080: Мг. МСІмміз. 

Н.В. 1103: Mr. STUPAK. 

Н.Н. 1146: Mrs. MALONEY, Mr. 4210, Mr. 
BARTLETT of Maryland, and Mr. MCINNIS, 

Н.Н. 1149: Mr, DEUTSCH. 

H.R. 1151: Mr. DEUTSCH, Mr. NATCHER, Mr. 
JOHNSTON of Florida, Mr. FILNER, and Mr. 
LEACH. 

H.R. 1155; Мг. FILNER. 

H.R. 1164: Ms. SLAUGHTER, Ms. DELAURO, 
Mr. Fazio, Mr. MILLER of Florida, and Ms. 


WOOLSEY. 
H.R. 1168: Mr. GINGRICH, Mr. DORNAN, Mr. 
PAXON, Mr. FINGERHUT, Mr. Lazio, Mr. 


CRANE, Mr. ANDREWS of Texas, Mr. BARTLETT 
of Maryland, Mr. KLECZKA, Mr. MCINNIS, and 
Mr. GILLMOR. 

H.R, 1191: Mrs. ROUKEMA. 

. 1216: Мг. FRANKS of New Jersey. 
1217: Mr. FROST and Mrs. ROUKEMA. 
1289: Mr. JACOBS and Mr. FAZIO. 
1293: Mr. McINNIS. 

1295: Mr. LEVIN and Mr. FINGERHUT. 
1314: Мг. GOODLATTE. 

H.R. 1349: Mr. OLVER, Мг. BACHUS of Ala- 
bama, Mr. BLILEY, Mr. JOHNSTON of Florida, 
Mr. WOLF, and Mr. GLICKMAN. 

H.R. 1354: Mr. ENGEL. 

H.R. 1397: Mr. DEFAZIO, Mr. RAHALL, Mr. 
SERRANO, Mr. BROWN of Ohio, Mr. FRANK of 
Massachusetts, Mr. STOKES, Mr. BONIOR, Mr. 
WAXMAN, Mr. VISCLOSKY, Mr. HINCHEY, Mr. 
ENGEL, and Mr. MILLER of California. 
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H.R. 1421: Мг. ENGEL. 

H.R. 1431: Mr. FILNER. 

H.R. 1455: Мг. DE LuGo, Mr. MORAN, Мг. 
MANTON, Mr. DELLUMS, and Mrs, KENNELLY. 

H.R. 1534: Mr. NADLER. 

H.R. 1552: Mr. BARTLETT of Maryland, Mr. 
KREIDLER, Mr. UPTON, Mr. MCINNIS, and Mr. 
LAZIO. 

H.R. 1595: Mr. SMITH of Michigan. 

H.R. 1604: Mr. LAZIO and Mr. WHEAT. 

H.R. 1605: Mr. LAZIO. 

H.R. 1620: Mr. PAXON and Mr. KINGSTON. 

H.R. 1671: Mr. MURPHY, Mr. CASTLE, Mr. 
VALENTINE, Mr. MCHALE, Ms. MCKINNEY, and 
Mrs. CLAYTON. 

H.R. 1683: Mr. JACOBS. 

H.R. 1709: Mrs. CLAYTON, Mr. DERRICK, Mr. 
MOORHEAD, Mr. SAM JOHNSON, Mr. POMBO, 
Mr. ROHRABACHER, Mr. KIM, Mr. PETE GEREN 
of Texas, Mr. LAFALCE, Mr. HUFFINGTON, Mr. 
GLICKMAN, Mr. KLEIN, Mr. HOLDEN, and Mr. 
CLYBURN. 

Н.Н. 1797: Ms. FURSE, 

H.R. 1799: Ms. FURSE. 

H.R. 1897: Mr. NATCHER and Mr. FILNER. 

Н.Н. 1931: Мг. PETERSON of Florida. 

H.R. 1968: Mr. MILLER of California, Mr. 
COOPER, and Mrs. MORELLA. 

H.R. 1983: Mr. ENGEL. 

2019: Mr. 
2032: Mr. 
2050: Mr. 
2059: Mr. 
2076: Ms. 
2095: Mr. EWING. 

2130: Mr. OBERSTAR. 

H. R. 2135: Mr. FINGERHUT, Мг. CRAMER, Mr. 
SISISKY, Мг. BONIOR, Мг. MEEHAN, Мг. DIAZ- 
BALART, Mrs. MORELLA, Mr. PACKARD, Mr. 
KOLBE, Mr. KOPETSKI, and Mr. SANDERS. 

H.R. 2145: Mr. ROMERO-BARCELO, Mr. 
CRAMER, Mr. JACOBS, and Ms. PELOSI. 

Н.К. 2153: Mr. FRANK of Massachusetts, Mr. 
BILBRAY, Мг. COPPERSMITH, and Мг. NADLER. 

Н.Н. 2159: Mrs. MALONEY. 

Н.Н. 2175: Mr. FROST and Mr. PAYNE of Vir- 
ginia. 

Н.Н. 2227: Ms. KAPTUR, Mr. TALENT, Ms. 
MCKINNEY, Mr. EMERSON, Mr. JOHNSON of 
South Dakota, Mr. LIGHTFOOT, and Mr. 
NADLER. 

H.R, 2241: Мг. MINGE. 

H.R. 2292: Mr. JOHNSTON of Florida, Ms. 
ENGLISH of Arizona, Мг. VENTO, Mr. 
GALLEGLY, Mr. MILLER of Florida, Mr. 
MCDERMOTT, Mr. KREIDLER, and Mr. JOHNSON 
of South Dakota. 

H.R. 2326: Mr. LAFALCE, Mr. SKEEN, Mr. 
LEACH, Mr. KINGSTON, Mr. BLUTE, Mr. 
PARKER, Mr. INGLIS of South Carolina, Mr. 
MOORHEAD, Mr. CANADY, Mr. ACKERMAN, and 
Mr. QUINN. 

H.R. 2338: Mr. SCHUMER. 

H.R. 2346: Mr. ENGEL. 

H.R. 2418: Mrs. MALONEY, Mr. UPTON, Mr. 
HEFNER, Mr. SMITH of Michigan, and Mr. 
CONYERS. 

H.R. 2420: Mr. TORRES. 

H.R. 2434: Mr. TAYLOR of North Carolina. 

H.R. 2475: Ms. SHEPHERD, and Ms. PELOSI. 

H.R. 2484: Mr. ENGEL, Mr. JOHNSTON of 
Florida, Ms. FURSE, Mr. MILLER of Califor- 
nia, Mrs. MORELLA, and Mr. SANDERS. 

H.R. 2488: Mr. WHEAT. 

H.R. 2525: Мг. COBLE. 

H.R. 2557: Mr. STUMP. 

Н.Н. 2599: Ms. PRYCE of Ohio, Ms. FURSE, 
Mr. PALLONE, Mr. BARCA of Wisconsin, Mr. 
GILMAN, Mrs. LLOYD, Mr. DEFAZIO, Mr. FARR, 
Mr. EVANS, and Mr. SANDERS. 

H.R. 2623: Mr. DE LUGO, Mr. LEWIS of Geor- 
gia, Mr. BROWDER, Мг. Bacchus of Florida, 
Mr. WILSON, Mr. HUTCHINSON, Mr. BRYANT, 
Mr. ZELIFF, Mr. ЈАСОВ8, Mr. SWETT, Mr. 
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RICHARDSON, Mr. PRICE of North Carolina, 
and Mr. GILMAN. 

H.R. 2638: Mr. FARR, Mr. OLVER, Mr. 
SANGMEISTER, and Мг. BROWN of Ohio. 

H.R. 2641: Mrs. MALONEY, Mr. PRICE of 
North Carolina, Mr. KLECZKA, Mr. OBEY, Mr. 
MCNULTY, Mr. TORRES, Mr. ROEMER, Mr. 
MOLLOHAN, Mr. PETERSON of Minnesota, and 
Mr. HOCHBRUECKNER. 

H.R. 2662: Ms. BROWN of Florida and Мг. 
FAZIO. 

H.R. 2663: Mr. HINCHEY, Mr. INHOFE, Mr. 
Brown of California, Мг. GRANDY, Mr. MOL- 
LOHAN, and Mr. HALL of Ohio. 

H.R. 2705: Mr. BARTLETT of Maryland and 
Mr. LAZIO. 

H.R. 2788: Mr. SWETT and Ms. BYRNE. 

H.R. 2803: Mr. HOAGLAND, MR. ORTON, Mr. 
Bacuus of Alabama, Mr. BARTLETT of Mary- 
land, Mr. DIAZ-BALART, Mr. LINDER, and Mr. 
UPTON. 

Н.Н. 2830: Mr. MENENDEZ and Mr. 
CROMBIE. 

Н.Н. 2859: Mr. SAM JOHNSON, Mr. KIM, Mr. 
DUNCAN, Mr. BACHUS of Alabama, Ms. BYRNE, 
Mr. SUNDQUIST, Mrs. FOWLER, Mr. WOLF, Mr. 
GALLO, and Mr. SAXTON. 

H.R. 2860: Mr. CLINGER. 

H.R. 2886: Mr. CONDIT. 

H.R. 2896: Mr. WELDON and Mr. NADLER. 

H.R. 2898: Mr. ACKERMAN, Mr. FRANK of 
Massachusetts, Ms. ROYBAL-ALLARD, and Ms. 
WOOLSEY. 

Н.Н. 2912: Mr. FINGERHUT, Mr. HOEKSTRA, 
Ms. MCKINNEY, Mr. MURPHY, Mr. CONYERS, 
and Mr. BLUTE. 

H.R. 2925: Mr. 
FINGERHUT. 

H.R. 3005: Mr. BONILLA, Mr. BARTLETT of 
Maryland, Mr. WALSH, Mr. INGLIS of South 
Carolina, Mr. GINGRICH, Mr. HYDE, Mr. 
DELAY, Mr. STENHOLM, Mr. DORNAN, Mr. 
BAKER of Louisiana, Mr. HUNTER, Mr. 
McCOLLUM, Mr. EWING, Mr. PENNY, Mr. Doo- 
LITTLE, Mr. PAXON, and Mr. TAYLOR of North 
Carolina. 

H.R. 3007: Mr. FISH. 

H.R. 3016: Mrs. UNSOELD. 

H.R. 3017: Mr. STARK, Mr. MOORHEAD, Mr. 
Srupps, Mr. BALLENGER, Mr. GORDON, Mr. 
HANSEN, Mr. REGULA, Mr. TAYLOR of North 
Carolina, and Ms. WOOLSEY. 

H.R. 3021: Mr. PACKARD and Mr. MANTON. 

H.R. 3023: Mr. SANDERS, Mr. TAYLOR of 
North Carolina, Mr. JOHNSON of Georgia, 
Mrs. UNSOELD, Мг. McCOLLUM,§ Mr. 
HOCHBRUECKNER, Mr. CHAPMAN, Mr. SCHAE- 
FER, Mrs. FOWLER, Mr. BARLOW, Mr. JACOBS, 
Mr. MYERS of Indiana, Mr. ORTIZ, Mr. BARCIA 
of Michigan, and Mr. STEARNS. 

H.R. 3024: Mr. BLILEY. 

H.R. 3059: Mr. GENE GREEN of Texas, Mr. 
BLUTE, and Mr. LAFALCE. 

H.R. 3078: Mr. MCINNIS and Mr. INSLEE. 

H.R. 3087: Mrs. MORELLA, Mr. NEAL of 
North Carolina, Mr. QUILLEN, Mr. GOODLING, 
Mr. FAZIO, and Mrs. ROUKEMA, 

H.R. 3100: Mr. NADLER, Mr. SANDERS, and 
Mr. STARK. 

H.R. 3102: Mr. LAUGHLIN, Mr. ANDREWS of 
New Jersey, Mr. GALLEGLY, Mr. LIVINGSTON, 
and Mr. SISISKY. 

H.R. 3105: Mr. FROST and Mr. SHAYS. 

Н.Н. 3109: Mr. QUINN and Mr. 5сотт. 

R. 3121: Mr. DARDEN and Mr. OBERSTAR. 
R. 3122: Mr. SANDERS. 

R. 3129: Mr. JOHNSTON of Florida. 

R. 3146: Mr. DOOLITTLE, Mr. BAKER of 
fornia, and Mr. KIM. 
R. 
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H.R. 3293: Ms. SCHENK, Mrs. UNSOELD, Mr. 
GALLO, Mr. LANCASTER, Mr. HOUGHTON, Mr. 
PETE GEREN of Texas, Mr. SHAW, Mr. DIAZ- 
BALART, Mr. COLEMAN, Ms. SNOWE, and Mr. 
STUPAK. 

H.R. 3303: Mr. KLEIN, Mr. KREIDLER, Mr. 
NADLER, and Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. 

H.R. 3328: Mr. GILLMOR, Mr. LEWIS of Cali- 
fornia, Mr. BARRETT of Wisconsin, Mr. 
SANGMEISTER, Mr. TAYLOR of North Carolina, 
Mr. GOODLING. MR. STENHOLM, Mr. BROWN of 
California, Mr. КІМ, Mr. STARK, and Mr. AL- 


R. 3334: Mr. PACKARD. 

R. 3364: Mr. SANDERS. 

.R. 3365: Mr. NADLER and Mr. RICHARDSON. 
.R. 3366: Мг. FRANK of Massachusetts and 
. SMITH of New Jersey. 

R. 3367: Mr. GINGRICH and Mr, WALSH. 

R. 3373: Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. 

H.R. 3374: Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. 

H.R. 3392: Mr. TAYLOR of Mississippi, Mr. 
SKEEN, Mr. BARTLETT of Maryland, Mr. Doo- 
LITTLE, Mr. STUMP, Mr. KIM, Mr. Cox, Mr. 
DREIER, Mr. YOUNG of Alaska, Мг. McCoL- 
LUM, Мг. Нотто, Mr. MINGE, Mr. SMITH of 
Texas, Mr. LAUGHLIN, Mr. WILSON, Mr. REG- 
ULA, Mr. SOLOMON, Mr. EVERETT, Mr. SPENCE, 
Mr. LARocco, Mr. PETRI, Мг. POSHARD, Mr. 
Lewis of California, Mr. LEVY, Mr. SMITH of 
Michigan, Mr. ALLARD, Mr. DUNCAN, Mr. 
Mica, Mr. COBLE, Mr. MCINNIS, and Мг. SISI- 
SKY. 

H.R. 3394: Mr. Goss, Mr. NUSSLE, Mr. Fa- 
WELL, and Mrs. MEYERS of Kansas. 

H.R. 3421: Mr. BARTLETT of Maryland, Mr. 
INGLIS, of South Carolina, Mr. WALSH, Mr. 
GINGRICH, Мг. HyDE, Mr. DELAY, Мг. STEN- 
HOLM, Mr. DORNAN, Mr. BAKER of Louisiana, 
Mr. HUNTER, Mr. MCCOLLUM, Mr. EWING, Mr. 
PENNY, Мг. DOOLITTLE, Мг. PAXON, and Mr. 
TAYLOR of North Carolina. 

H.R. 3424: Mr. DOOLEY, Mr. GINGRICH, Ms. 
SCHENK, Mr. BROWN of Ohio, Mr. Бізівкү, Mr. 
KREIDLER, Mr. TANNER, Mr. ZIMMER, Mr. 
WHEAT, and Mr. MACHTLEY. 

H.R. 3434: Mr. GENE GREEN of Texas, Mr. 
OLVER, Mr. SANDERS, and Ms. VELAZQUEZ. 

Н.Н. 3457: Mr. BAKER of Louisiana, Mr. 
Brown of Ohio, and Mr. Goss. 

H.R. 3472: Mr. SANDERS. 

Н.Н. 3490: Mr. CHAPMAN, Mr. HAMILTON, Mr. 
KOPETSKI, Mrs. LLOYD, Mr. ROBERTS, Mrs. 
THURMAN, Mr. WALSH, Mr. WILSON, and Mr. 
WOLF. 

H.R. 3527: Mr. GUTIERREZ, Мг. CARDIN, Ms. 
LOWEY, Ms. BYRNE, Mr. HEFNER, Mr. MORAN, 
Mr. WHEAT, Mr. MAZZOLI, Ms. SCHENK, Mr. 
BEILENSON, Мг, STARK, Mr. FRANK of Massa- 
chusetts, Ms. HARMAN, Mr. OWENS, Mr. 
VENTO, Mr. CASTLE, Ms. PELOSI, and Mr. 
FINGERHUT. 

Н.Н. 3534: Мг. FILNER and Мг. SANDERS. 

Н.Н. 3542: Mr. MORAN, 

H.R. 3546: Mr. SAXTON, Mr. CRAMER, MS. 
DANNER, Mr. BUNNING, Mr. ROWLAND, Mr. Ev- 
ERETT, Mr. SHAYS, Mr. BURTON of Indiana, 
Mr. HAMILTON, Mr. GALLO, Mr. KINGSTON, Mr. 
ZELIFF, Mr. KYL, Mr. HOEKSTRA, Mr. ROE- 
MER, Mr. WOLF, Mrs. MORELLA, Mr. BART- 
LETT of Maryland, Mr. LINDER, Mr. HILLIARD, 
Mr. HUTCHINSON, Ms. KAPTUR, Ms. LAMBERT, 
Mr. MONTGOMERY, Mr. DARDEN, and Mr. 
CRAPO. 

H.R. 3556: Mr. QUINN. 

H.R. 3569: Mr. ааа. Мг. GONZALEZ, Мг. 


. 3587: Мг. BEREUTER. 
. 3614: Mr. OLVER. 
Big Mr. PORTMAN, Mr. FAWELL, Mr. 
, Мг. SHAYS, Mr. BAKER of Louisi- 


HR . 3645: Мг. TAYLOR of North Carolina. 
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Н.Н. 3650: Mr. STUDDS, Ms. SLAUGHTER, and 
Mr. FORD of Michigan. 

H.R. 3658: Mr. BOUCHER, Mr. Cox, Mr. 
CONDIT, and Mr. PACKARD. 

Н.Н. 3663: Мг. FORD of Tennessee, Ms. NOR- 
TON, Mr. KOPETSKI, and Мг. DIAZ-BALART. 

H.R. 3666: Mr. KASICH and Mr. WOLF. 

H.R. 3687: Mr. WHEAT, Mr. MANN, Mr. 
BALLENGER, and Mr. REED. 

H.R. 3695: Mr. DOOLITTLE, Mr. INGLIS of 
South Carolina, Mr. GINGRICH, Mr. HYDE, Mr. 
BAKER of Louisiana, Mr. HUNTER, Mr. 
McCoLLuM, Mr. EWING, Mr. PENNY, and Mr. 
TAYLOR of North Carolina. 

H.R. 3698: Mr. Goss and Mr. CRANE. 

H.R. 3705: Mr. YounG of Florida and Mr. 
MAZZOLI. 

H.R. 3720: Mr. ACKERMAN, Mr. FOGLIETTA, 
Мг. JEFFERSON, Mrs. LOWEY, Mr. LIPINSKI, 
Mr. MILLER of California, and Mr. WHEAT. 

H.J. Res. 90: Mr. MANTON and Mr. LEwIs of 
Georgia. 

H.J. Res. 113: Mr. CANADY and Mr. DUNCAN. 

Н.У. Res. 122: Мг. FAZIO. Ms. BYRNE, Мг. 
CRAMER, Mr. BARTLETT of Maryland, Mr. 
ACKERMAN, Mr. LEWIS of Florida, and Mr. 
GORDON. 

H.J. Res. 129: Mrs. ROUKEMA. 

H.J. Res. 131: Mr. Fazio, Mr. SHAW, and Мг. 
COYNE, 

H.J. Res, 231: Mr. BLILEY, Mr. CLAy, Mr. 
MAZZOLI, Mr. VALENTINE, Мг. CALLAHAN, Мг. 
ROBERTS, Mr. JAcoBS, Mr. BEVILL, Mr. 
OXLEY, Мг. SHAYS, Mr. КАЗІСН, Mr. WOLF, 
and Mr. BALLENGER. 

H.J. Res. 246: Mr. ANDREWS of New Jersey, 
Mr. BARCIA of Michigan, Mr. BURTON of Indi- 
ana, Mr. CoBLE, Mr. CRANE, Mr. DORNAN, Mr. 
DUNCAN, Mr. HAMILTON, Mr. HAYES, Mr. 
HOUGHTON, Mr. Нотто, Mr. INHOFE, Мг. 
LEWIS of Georgia, Mr. SKELTON, Mr. TAYLOR 
of North Carolina, Mrs. UNSOELD, Ms. МА- 
TERS, Mr. BARCA of Wisconsin, Ms. DANNER, 
Mr. Dicks, Mr. EDWARDS of Texas, Mr. 
FLAKE, Mr. GALLEGLY, Mr. GINGRICH, Mr. 
HEFNER, Mr. HOKE, Mr. HORN, Мг. STENHOLM, 
Ms. BROWN of Florida, Ms. FURSE, Mr. KLINK, 
Mr. MICHEL, Ms. PRYCE of Ohio, Mr. TAYLOR 
of Mississippi, Mr. WASHINGTON, and Mr. 
Youn of Florida. 

H.J. Res. 253: Ms. CANTWELL and Ms. DUNN. 
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H.J. Res. 278: Mr. BREWSTER, Mr. GREEN- 
woop, Mr. MAZZOLI, Mr. DELLUMS, Mr. 
RAMSTAD, Mr. GOODLING, Mr. MURTHA, Mr. 
JEFFERSON, Mr. CRAMER, Mr. KREIDLER, Mr. 
McNULTY, Мг. MANTON, Mr. COLEMAN, Mr. 
CONYERS, Mr. GORDON, Mr. SLATTERY, Mr. 
KASICH, and Mr. PAYNE of New Jersey. 

H.J. Res. 291: Mr. HEFNER, Мг. LEACH, Mr. 
VALENTINE, Mr. SUNDQUIST, Mr. POMEROY, 
Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota, Mr. GREEN- 
woop, Mr. KOPETSKI, and Mr. BONIOR. 

H.J. Res. 293: Mr. UNDERWOOD, Mr. LIPIN- 
SKI, Mr. FROST, and Mr. KOPETSKI. 

H. Con. Res. 15: Mr. LEWIS of Georgia. 

H. Con. Res. 103: Mr. ANDREWS of Maine. 

H. Con. Res. 110: Mr. TORRICELLI, Mr. 
FINGERHUT, Mr. LANTOS, Mr. HUTCHINSON, 
Mr. McCoLLuM, Mr. DICKEY, and Mr. SWETT. 

H. Con. Res. 122: Mr. HUFFINGTON, Mr. FoRD 
of Michigan, Mr. SHAW, Mr. Вомтов, Mr. AN- 
DREWS of Texas, Mr. ZELIFF, Mr. FAWELL, Mr. 
ARCHER, and Mr. TALENT. 

H. Con. Res. 124: Mr. SOLOMON, Mr. NEAL of 
North Carolina, Mr. MILLER of California, 
Mr. DURBIN, Ms. SNOWE, and Mr. WOLF. 

H. Con. Res. 141: Mr. CUNNINGHAM. 

Н. Con. Res. 148: Mr. HORN, Мг. EWING, and 
Mr. ROHRABACHER. 

H. Con. Res. 176: Mr. MARTINEZ, Mr, SLAT- 
TERY, Mr. HALL of Texas, Ms. VELAZQUEZ, 
Мг. Васснив of Florida, Mr. Cox, Mr. 
CRAMER, Mr. ROWLAND, Mr. JOHNSON of Geor- 
gia, Mr. GENE GREEN of Texas, Мг. HINCHEY, 
Mr. EDWARDS of Texas, Mr. ROMERO- 
BARCELO, Mr. BREWSTER, Mr. 8сотт, Mr. 
BISHOP, Mr. HUGHES, Mr. MILLER of Florida, 
Mr. FILNER, Ms. FURSE, Ms. BYRNE, Mr. 
SYNAR, Mr. MANTON, Mr. DEUTSCH, Mr. RA- 
HALL, Mr. LEWIS of California, Mr. FROST, 
Mr. LEACH, Mr. HUTCHINSON, Mr. MOORHEAD, 
Mr. BECERRA, Mr. WISE, Mr. WHEAT, Mr. FA- 
WELL, Mr. TAYLOR of North Carolina, Mr. 
VOLKMER, and Mrs. MEYERS of Kansas. 

H. Con. Res. 186: Ms. LOWEY. 

H. Con. Res. 195: Mr. QUINN. 

H. Res. 38: Ms. ESHOO, Mr. TUCKER, Mr. 
WASHINGTON, and Mr. NADLER. 

H. Res. 156: Mr. TORKILDSEN. 

H. Res. 202: Mr. ENGEL and Mrs. FOWLER. 

H. Res. 234: Ms. LAMBERT, Mr. QUINN, Mr. 
TANNER, Мг. PETE GEREN of Texas, Mrs. 
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MEYERS of Kansas, Mr. BISHOP, Mr. HOKE, 
Mr. BLUTE, Mr. COLLINS of Georgia, Mr. 
COSTELLO, Mrs. KENNELLY, Mr. MYERS of In- 
diana, Mr. ROWLAND, Mr. PAYNE of New Jer- 
sey, Mr. SAM JOHNSON, Mr. HASTERT, Mr. 
SAXTON, Мз. ROS-LEHTINEN, Mr. STUDDS, Мг. 
MOORHEAD, Mr. ANDREWS of Maine, Mr. 
CRANE, Мг, WALKER, Ms. VELAZQUEZ, Mr. PE- 
TERSON of Florida, Mr. MCMILLAN, Mr. 
GOODLATTE, Mr. COYNE, Mr. JACOBS, Mr. 
SUNDQUIST, Mr. BACHUS of Alabama, Mr. MIL- 
LER of Florida, Мг. DORNAN, Мг. бівізкү, Мг. 
DOOLITTLE, Mr. JEFFERSON, Mr. LEHMAN, and 
Mr. COPPERSMITH. 

H. Res. 236: Mr. BROWDER, Mr. RAVENEL, 
Mr. LIVINGSTON, Mr. FIELDS of Texas, Ms. 
MCKINNEY, Mr. YouNG of Florida, Mr. BE- 
VILL, Mr. EDWARDS of Texas, Mr. BARRETT of 
Wisconsin, Мг. EWING, Mr. BACCHUS of Flor- 
ida, Mr. HASTERT, Mr. SHAW, Mr. FRANKS of 
New Jersey, Mr. LEWIS of Georgia, Mr. 
CRANE, Mr. FAZIO, Mr. TAYLOR of Mississippi, 
Mr. Younc of Alaska, Мг. MANTON, Mr. 
BARTLETT of Maryland, Mr. LEWIS of Florida, 
Mr. EVERETT, Мг. MCCRERY, Мг. BAESLER, 
Mrs. MORELLA, Mr. PRICE of North Carolina, 
Mr. QUINN, Mrs. MEYERS of Kansas, Mr. 
Frost, Ms. SLAUGHTER, Mr. DUNCAN, and Mr. 
PORTER. 

H. Res. 281: Ms. LONG, Mr. ALLARD, Mrs. 
MORELLA, Mr. SMITH of Michigan, Mr. DIAZ- 
BALART, Ms. KAPTUR, Mr. ANDREWS of New 
Jersey, Mr. COSTELLO, Mr. SHUSTER, Ms. 
SNOWE, Ms. EDDIE BERNICE JOHNSON of Texas, 
Mr. CLINGER, Mr. LAFALCE, Mr. WILSON, Mr. 
GOODLING, Mr. HOCHBRUECKNER, Mr. HAYES, 
Mr. DERRICK, Mr. KLECZKA, Mr. ROWLAND, 
Mr. EHLERS, and Mr. SLATTERY. 


—— 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII. 

70. The SPEAKER presented a petition of 
the Governor of Puerto Rico, relative to a 
copy of the preliminary certification of the 
vote count, issued by the Puerto Rico State 
Elections Commission; to the Committee on 
Natural Resources. 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


STATEMENT ON DESIGNATING THE 


BRIEN MCMAHON FEDERAL 
BUILDING 
HON. BARBARA B. KENNELLY 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 25, 1994 


Mrs. KENNELLY. Mr. Speaker, | am proud 
to introduce legislation today which would 
name the Federal courthouse in Bridgeport, 
CT, after a distinguished former Member of 
the U.S. Senate, Senator Brien McMahon. A 
native of Norwalk, CT, Senator McMahon was 
first elected in 1944 and was reelected in 
1950. His Senate career was tragically cut 
short by his untimely passing on July 28, 
1952, at the age of 48. 

A Senator for only 8 years, Senator 
McMahon nonetheless left his mark on our 
country. Perhaps no area is so identified with 
him as atomic energy. Brien McMahon was re- 
sponsible for the McMahon Act, also known as 
the Atomic Energy act of 1946. In 1948, he 
became chairman of the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy, where he worked diligently to 
support the weapons program that would be- 
come the free world's security blanket for the 
next four decades. 

But Brien McMahon's contributions ex- 
tended far beyond atomic energy. He was the 
first Member of Congress to venture behind 
the Iron Curtain; where he negotiated ап aid 
program with Marshall Tito, who had just bro- 
ken with Stalin. 

Senator McMahon was also а тап of prin- 
ciple. He was one of the first Senators to chal- 
lenge the activities of the late Senator Joseph 
McCarthy. Senator McCarthy even went. to 
Connecticut to campaign against Senator 
McMahon. 

It is particularly appropriate to name a court- 
house for Senator McMahon. Before being 
elected to the Senate, he had a distinguished 
legal career. A graduate of Yale Law School, 
he practiced law in Norwalk, CT, where he be- 
came a city court judge in 1933. Later that 
same year, he was appointed special assistant 
to U.S. Attorney General Cummings. In 1935, 
Senator McMahon was appointed Assistant 
Attorney General in charge of the Criminal Di- 
vision of the Department of Justice, where he 
served for 4 years. For all these reasons, it 
would be fitting to honor Senator Brien 
McMahon by naming this Federal courthouse 
in his memory. 


TRIBUTE TO JERRY CREMINS 
HON. HOWARD L. BERMAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 25, 1994 


Mr. BERMAN. Mr. Speaker, | am honored to 
pay tribute to my close friend Jerry Cremins, 


who has been a leader in the building trades 
in California since 1969. Jerry is retiring this 
year. Before that, he was a representative for 
the plumbers union in Los Angeles. Jerry has 
always reinforced my own beliefs in the impor- 
tance of labor unions to the economic well 
being of working men and women in America. 

Jerry's life has been dedicated to bettering 
the lives of American workers. | have been 
honored to work with him on a number of is- 
sues important to the labor movement and 
have always found Jerry to be tough-minded 
but fair, a capable and accomplished rep- 
resentative of labor's interests in the political 
arena. 

Jerry has enjoyed a distinguished career in 
the labor movement. In 1976 he became ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Los Angeles Building 
Trades Council; 7 years later he was elected 
president of the State Building and Construc- 
tion Trades Council of California, which rep- 
resented 24 local building trades councils and 
over 40,000 members in the State. 

Unions have accomplished much in the 
country—and can do so again with leaders of 
the quality of Jerry Cremins. With hard work, 
perseverance, and intelligence—qualities Jerry 
has in abundance—the rights of working men 
and women can be safeguarded. 

| ask my colleagues to join me in saluting 
Jerry Cremins, a towering figure in the labor 
movement in southern California, a wise and 
shrewd leader and a good friend. 


THANKS TO HOFFMAN-LaROCHE 


HON. FORTNEY PETE STARK 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 25, 1994 


Mr. STARK. Mr. Speaker, today | would like 
to take a few minutes to recognize Hoffman- 
LaRoche for their generous grant to the 
Parenting Preemies Program at Family Health 
Plan of Alviso of San Jose, CA. 

This grant, by allowing for the continuation 
of the innovative Parenting Preemies Program, 
will not only benefit those directly involved in 
the program, it will also serve to improve the 
health of the entire community. 

LaRoche's invaluable interest in the San 
Jose community is greatly appreciated. It is 
the involvement of businesses like Hoffman- 
LaRoche that allows organizations such as 
Parenting Preemies in San Jose to success- 
fully try new ideas and programs that are 
meant to improve the lives of everyone in the 
community. 

Again, I'd like to extend my heartfelt thanks 
to Hoffman-LaRoche for their generosity and 
impressive civic mindedness. 


ENTREPRENEURIAL SPIRIT 
CONTINUES 


HON. BILL RICHARDSON 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 25, 1994 


Mr. RICHARDSON. Mr. Speaker, іп the 
rough and tumble business of simply doing 
business, | am proud to report that the eco- 
nomic climate in my home city of Santa Fe, 
NM is such that new businesses are sprouting 
up in this new year. 

One such new venture is Santa Fe Busi- 
ness, a new bimonthly newspaper which will 
debut on President's Day, February 21. The 
main goal of this new publication is to help 
Santa Ғе businesses do better and play 
some part in increasing the economic strength 
of not only New Mexico’s capital city, but the 
entire State as well. 

| congratulate Santa Fe Business publisher 
Susan Bodenstein for starting this important 
business which is designed to help other small 
businesses succeed in these competitive 
times. 

І urge my colleagues to join me in honoring 
the Susan Bodensteins of our Nation who are 
undertaking risks, investing their money and 
time, starting businesses, hiring workers, and 
helping make our country and our people 
prosper. 


ERIN WHITTEN OF GLENS FALLS, 
NEW YORK HONORED FOR 
“FIRSTS” IN PRO HOCKEY 


HON. GERALD B.H. SOLOMON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 25, 1994 


Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Speaker, you have to 
be pretty tough to compete in the rough-and- 
tumble world of professional hockey. If you 
also happen to be a woman, you also have to 
be especially talented. 

That’s why | and everybody else from my 
hometown of Glens Falls, NY, and the sur- 
rounding area are especially proud of goalie 
Erin Whitten, the first American-born woman 
ever to play the sport on the professional 
level. 

In fact, she is good enough to make every- 
one in the world of hockey forget her gender 
and appreciate the abilities she first displayed 
in the Adirondack Youth Hockey Association 
when she was seven years old. 

With Erin in the net, the Glens Falls High 
School's boys’ hockey team compiled a record 
of 21-9-2, thanks to Erin blocking 84.6 per- 
cent of the shots against here. She was the 
first woman to participate in the division 2 high 
school state championships, and received an 
1988-89 all-conference honorable mention. 
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At the University of New Hampshire, Erin 
was a four-time ECAC Goalie of the Year, the 
University's 1992-93 Women's Athlete of the 
Year, a two-time ECAC player of the week, 
and two-time Concordia University tourney 
player of the game. Her women’s hockey 
record of 46 saves in one game still stands. 
Her 4-year save percentage at the University 
of New Hampshire was 91 percent, and the 
women’s hockey team posted a record of 54— 
14-4. Erin was recognized by the New Eng- 
land Sportswriters Association. 

After college, Erin starred with the 1992 
U.S. Women's National Team, the 18 to 22 
year old select U.S. Women’s Team at the 
North American Challenge at Lake Placid, and 
the 1993 U.S. Olympic Sports Festival in San 
Antonio, TX. 

After a brief stint with her hometown team, 
the Adironack Red Wings of the American 
Hockey League, Erin was signed by the To- 
ledo Storm of the East Coast Hockey League. 
Last October 30th, Erin became the first 
women goalie to post a win in a regular sea- 
son professional hockey game, when Toledo 
Storm beat Dayton. 

Currently, Erin is with the Dallas Freeze of 
the Central Hockey League, where we can ex- 
pect her to continue compiling a number of 
firsts. 

And so you can see why her parents, Peter 
and Joan Whitten of Glens Falls, are so proud 
of her. | am, too. 

On February 3, the Women's Sports Foun- 
dation will celebrate the eighth annual National 
Girls and Women in Sports Day. Erin will be 
honored, along with several other women of 
comparable achievement in sports. 

Mr. Speaker, | ask all members of this 
House to join me for our own tribute to an out- 
standing athlete, Erin Whitten of Glens Falls, 
NY. 


TRIBUTE TO JAMES AND IMOGENE 
HARRIS 


HON. PETER J. VISCLOSKY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 25, 1994 


Mr. VISCLOSKY. Mr. Speaker, it is my dis- 
tinct honor to recognize James and Imogene 
Harris. 

James and Imogene were honored at the 
annual Martin Luther King, Jr. breakfast spon- 
sored by the Gary Frontiers Service Club on 
Monday, January 17, 1994. The couple re- 
ceived the highest distinction bestowed by the 
club, the Drum Major Award. 

The Drum Major Award is awarded to mem- 
bers of the community who have committed 
themselves to the elimination of inequality, 
prejudice, and racism. Recipients of this award 
have demonstrated long-term dedication to 
their community by assisting in the eradication 
of injustice. 

Leaders in the African-American community, 
James and Imogene Harris have been provid- 
ing Gary with 32 years of uninterrupted cir- 
culation of the Gary Info News. A weekly pub- 
lication, the Info has been instrumental in up- 
holding Gary's issues, affirmative action con- 
cerns, and equal opportunity affairs. James 
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and Imogene have dedicated their lives to the 
betterment of Gary's African-American com- 
munity, and have shared their publication with 
Gary to unite its citizens against injustice, in- 
equality, prejudice, and racism. 

| would like to take this opportunity to com- 
mend James and Imogene Harris in their 30- 
year commitment to instill equality and justice 
throughout the city of Gary, IN. 


TRIBUTE TO RONALD A. NERVITT 


HON. STENY H. HOYER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 25, 1994 


Mr. HOYER. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
honor the prominent career of Assistant Com- 
missioner Ronald A. Nervitt who will retire this 
month from his position as Chief Executive of 
Information Resources, Financial Management 
Service of the U.S. Department of the Treas- 
ury. Mr. Nervitt has held this position since 
October, 1984, and his departure will be a 
great loss to his colleagues and the U.S. De- 
partment of the Treasury. 


Mr. Nervitt’s career in the U.S. Government 
began more than 35 years ago. His extensive 
career includes service in the National Secu- 
rity Agency, the General Services Administra- 
tion, and the Naval Intelligence Processing 
System Support Activity. Under his guidance 
and leadership, Mr. Nervitt successfully di- 
rected major programs in telecommunications, 
computer systems design and implementation, 
computer security, high speed digital trans- 
missions, and bulk encryption. Among his 
most notable accomplishments, Мг. Nervitt 
was responsible for implementing the first digi- 
tal transmission systems in Defense networks 
in the seventies and led the efforts to imple- 
ment the first secure voice systems for tele- 
phones in the eighties. 


As the Chief Executive of Information Re- 
sources, Financial Management Service at the 
Department of the Treasury, he developed 
and implemented the first “electronic signa- 
ture” system for certifying payments, con- 
verted the computer system to produce paper 
checks, and directed the implementation of a 
new. check payment and reconciliation system. 


Mr. Nervitt's strong sense of civic respon- 
sibility and professional successes have been 
recognized throughout his outstanding career. 
In 1975 he was awarded the Meritorious Civil- 
ian Service Award, he received Secretary 
Brady’s Citizenship Award іп 1992 and а meri- 
torious Presidential Rank Award in 1993. 


Mr. Speaker, Assistant Commissioner Ron- 
ald А. Nervitt's distinguished career and serv- 
ice to the citizens of the United States is char- 
acterized by his keen insight, and the execu- 
tion of progressive policies. Because of his in- 
novative pursuits many Government agencies 
are now operating more efficiently and with a 
greater sense of security. We are very fortu- 
nate to have had such a committed man serve 
in the U.S. Government. 
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PAUL CROTTY SALUTED FOR TRE- 
MENDOUS SERVICE TO CITY OF 
NEW YORK 


HON. CAROLYN В. MALONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 25, 1994 


Mrs. MALONEY. Mr. Speaker, | rise today 
to pay tribute to a New Yorker who has given 
so much to our great city. 

When Paul Crotty recently accepted the po- 
sition of corporation counsel to the city of New 
York, he acted to continue his distinguished 
career of public service. Prior to assuming this 
position, Mr. Crotty had served as commis- 
sioner of housing preservation and develop- 
ment from 1986 to 1988, as commissioner of 
finance from 1984 to 1986, and as commis- 
sioner of the office financial services before 
that. Mr. Crotty has also served as chair of the 
New York City Employers Retirement Corp. 
and the Housing New York Corp. 

Mr. Crotty has also had an impressive ca- 
reer in private practice with the law firm of 
Donovan Leisure Newton and Irvine. He grad- 
uated from the University of Notre Dame in 
1962, and spent 2 years thereafter on active 
duty in the U.S. Navy. Mr. Crotty then at- 
tended Cornell Law School, from which he 
graduated with distinction in 1967 as well as 
being awarded the school’s first Fraser Prize 
for his accomplishments. 

As commissioner of finance, Mr. Crotty was 
responsible for administering the city's taxes, 
including the real property tax system which 
assesses over 900,000 parcels of real prop- 
erty on an annual basis. In that capacity, Mr. 
Crotty also helped draft New York’s income 
and expense legislation, and led the big ticket 
sales tax investigation of sellers of luxury 
goods who filed false sales tax reports. 

As commissioner of housing, Mr. Crotty was 
responsible for the creation and implementa- 
tion of a 10 year, $4.2 billion housing program. 
Mr. Crotty developed innovative new mecha- 
nisms for the allocation of capital funds which 
created, rehabilitated or preserved over 
250,000 dwelling units in New York City. In 
recognition of these achievements, Mr. Crotty 
received the City Club of New York's Bard 
Award. 

| am also proud to count Paul and his wife, 
Jane, as my close personal friends. And as 
his past record showed, New York City is 
lucky to have Mr. Crotty’s services once again 
as corporation counsel. That's why | hope all 
of my colleagues will join me in saluting him 
for his record of public service and wishing 
him the best in his new capacity. 


RECOGNITION OF THE BROOK- 
HAVEN ACADEMY COUGARS’ 
FIRST STATE 2A ACADEMY 
FOOTBALL CHAMPIONSHIP 


HON. MIKE PARKER 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 25, 1994 


Mr. PARKER. Mr. Speaker, | ask my col- 
leagues to join me today in honoring an out- 
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standing group of young men, the Brookhaven 
Academy Cougar football team of Brookhaven, 
MS, and their coaches, supporters, fans and 
parents on winning the school's first-ever 
Class 2A Mississippi Private School Football 
Championship. 

The Cougars on November 19, 1993, de- 
feated the Greenville Christian School Saints 
іп a 21-18 victory for Lincoln County’s first 
State football title. The Cougars, led by alum- 
nus Coach Herbert Davis Jr., came from be- 
hind with less than 7 minutes left in the cham- 
pionship game. A cliffhanger ending nearly oc- 
curred but, with 3 seconds left in the game, 
the Saints missed a field доа! that would have 
tied the score, and the Cougars marched on 
to victory. | applaud the players on both the 
Brookhaven and Greenville teams for their 
courage and sportsmanship and their fans for 
their devotion to the teams, their schools and 
the sport itself. The Brookhaven Academy 
Cougars exemplify the American spirit of com- 
petition, fair play and pride. 

Their supporters also deserve praise—the 
fans for their unwavering pride and spirit; the 
parents for supporting and encouraging their 
children and taking the responsibility of ensur- 
ing players, cheerleaders, band members and 
student volunteers are able to attend each 
practice and game; and the coaches and 
teachers for their positive leadership, under- 
standing and guidance in this championship 
and in their efforts to help all students experi- 
ence academic excellence. 

| ask you to join me іп saluting the 
Brookhaven Academy Cougars for their dedi- 
cation to excellence, their positive attitudes 
and pride in their school and in Mississippi. 


HELP FOR OUR STUDENTS 
HON. THOMAS J. BARLOW III 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 25, 1994 


Mr. BARLOW. Mr. Speaker, today | rise to 
announce the introduction of the Education 
Savings Assistance Act of 1994. | am honored 
that my colleague from Kentucky, Representa- 
tive ScoTTY BAESLER is a cosponsor of this 
measure. 

The ability of Americans to provide for our 
children’s college or advanced vocational edu- 
cation has declined significantly in recent 
years due to escalating college tuition ex- 
penses and cutbacks in Federal student aid. 
This trend has occurred at a time when ad- 
vanced education is becoming more important 
if our children are to compete in a more com- 
petitive нерлі SP 

In 1988, the monwealth of Kentucky es- 
tablished the Kentucky Educational Savings 
Plan Trust [KESPT] in order to provide parents 
with assistance in saving for their children’s fu- 
ture. To further this goal, Kentucky enacted 
legislation that enables parents to establish 
special education savings accounts. This leg- 
islation also provides tax-free treatment for 
any gains earned on these accounts, and al- 
lows parents to lock-in tuition rates at current 
levels for Kentucky colleges and universities 
that participate in the program. While the plan 
is still in its infancy, there is general agree- 
ment that it is a resounding success. 
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In this era of budget discipline and in- 
creased personal responsibility, and with our 
Nation facing an increasingly competitive 
world, it is just plain good common sense that 
we should provide assistance in the form of 
Federal tax incentives so that we assist our 
citizens in improving their skills for the high- 
technology, highly skilled work force of the 
next century. This legislation that | ат intro- 
ducing today will provide a Federal tax exemp- 
tion for gains earned on qualified State edu- 
cational savings programs similar to the pro- 
gram established by Kentucky. This legislation 
will encourage parents to plan ahead for the 
benefit of their children and improve the over- 
all savings rate for our Nation that has signifi- 
cantly declined in recent years. 

| urge all Members of both parties to sup- 
port this legislation as it proceeds through the 
legislative process. 


CONGRATULATIONS TO KEVIN 
CHIARAMONTE, EAGLE SCOUT 


HON. THOMAS J. MANTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 25, 1994 


Mr. MANTON. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
congratulate 19-year-old Kevin Chiaramonte of 
Middle Village, NY, for achieving the highest 
honor in Scouting, becoming an Eagle Scout. 

To become an Eagle Scout, one must meet 
a number of requirements. These include at- 
taining 20 merit badges and displaying leader- 
ship in school, Scouting, and the community. 
Kevin has demonstrated his leadership abili- 
ties not only in the Scouting community, but in 
the social and educational communities as 
well. 

Kevin was born in Brooklyn, NY, and at- 
tended elementary schoo! at St. Margaret's іп 
Middle Village, NY, and continued at the Regis 
High School where he received a full scholar- 
ship. While in these two institutions of learning 
he took part in chorus, drama, high school 
C.C.D. programs, and of course, Boy Scouts. 
Currently, he is working toward receiving his 
bachelors degree from Boston University. 

Kevin's Scouting career consisted of 5 years 
in Cub Scouts and 7 years as a Boy Scout. 
While in the Scouting program he has held nu- 
merous leadership positions, including patrol 
leader, assistant senior patrol leader, senior 
patrol leader, and quartermaster. He has re- 
ceived 2 religious awards, over 21 merit 
badges, and 11 skill awards while a Scout and 
has received the highest Scouting honor Eagle 
Scout this past July. | know my colleagues will 
join me in congratulating Kevin on becoming 
an Eagle Scout. 


THE 1994 KING HOLIDAY OBSERV- 
ANCE: “STOP THE KILLING; 
START THE HEALING AND 
BUILDING”’ 


HON. THOMAS C. SAWYER 
OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 25, 1994 


Mr. SAWYER. Mr. Speaker, last week we 
observed the 65th anniversary of the birth of 
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one of America’s greatest leaders, Dr. Martin 
Luther King, Jr. 

The King holiday provides us with the op- 
portunity to renew our commitment to Dr. 
King's dream of achieving peace, racial har- 
mony, cultural tolerance, and equality of eco- 
nomic opportunity. 

The observance of Dr. King’s birthday is co- 
ordinated through the tireless efforts of the 
Martin Luther King, Jr. Federal Holiday Com- 
mission, on which | have the pleasure of serv- 
ing. In addition to promoting the King holiday, 
the Commission has devoted countless hours 
to passing on Dr. King's legacy and teachings 
to our children, who will shape the future of 
the community of nations. 

With its limited resources, the Commission 
sponsors activities throughout the year aimed 
at combating violence, crime, drugs, and illit- 
eracy, as well as promoting voter registration 
and urban economic development. The Com- 
mission also places a heavy emphasis on 
educating our young people about alternatives 
to violence and crime and teaching them the 
skills they need to settle disputes and conflicts 
nonviolently. 

if Dr. King were here today, what would he 
think of our society and our world? Conditions 
have improved since his untimely death. How- 
ever, we continue to grapple with issues such 
as racism, the lack of affordable health care, 
and senseless acts of violence that are grow- 
ing at an alarming pace. 

1 believe that it is time for all of us to prac- 
tice the politics of inclusion, so that Americans 
of all races and ethnic backgrounds may 
share in the challenge of economic recovery 
and social healing. 

That is why | sponsored the “King Holiday 
and Service Act,” along with a good friend, 
Congressman JOHN Lewis of Georgia. The 
Martin Luther King, Jr. Federal Holiday Com- 
mission is scheduled to expire in April. H.R. 
1933 would extend the life of the Commission 
for 5 years. | believe that enactment of this 
legislation is necessary because the Commis- 
sion still has an important role to play in mak- 
ing the King holiday a meaningful and inclu- 
sive observance for all Americans. 


TRIBUTE TO ALEXANDER J. 
HEBERT, RETIRING VETERANS’ 
EMPLOYMENT REPRESENTATIVE 


HON. DICK SWETT 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 25, 1994 


Mr. SWETT. Mr. Speaker, | invite my col- 
leagues to join me today in paying tribute to 
Alexander J. Hebert—an outstanding em- 
ployee of the New Hampshire Employment 
Security Department for over 30 years. 

Mr. Speaker, Alexander J. Hebert retired on 
December 9, 1993 following 37 years of serv- 
ice in Employment Security. Beginning as a 
mail clerk and then as a claims taker, Alex 
has spent the last 25 years as a Veterans’ 
Employment Representative. 

As a veteran of the Korean war, Alex truly 
understood the needs of his fellow veterans. 
For the past 25 years he has been dedicated 
to providing them with services and counsel- 
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ing. This dedication has gained him the ге- 
spect of veterans throughout New Hampshire. 
Іп addition, many employers throughout the 
State have grown to respect and appreciate 
Alex for his willingness to assist them with 
their employment needs. 


Alex was recently honored with a certificate 
of appreciation from the Department of Labor 
for having achieved all requirements in the 
Veterans Compliance Standards for 1992. 
This is in addition to the countless letters of 
thanks he has received from veterans and em- 
ployers. 

Mr. Speaker, Alexander J. Hebert exempli- 
fies the rock-solid values that are typical of the 
people of New Hampshire. His loyalty, dedica- 
tion, and hard work deserve our respect and 
our recognition. | urge my colleagues to join 
me in honoring Alexander J. Hebert for his 
lifetime of contributions to the citizens of New 
Hampshire. 


TRIBUTE TO SCOTT ALEVY 


HON. BOB FILNER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 25, 1994 


Mr. FILNER. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
honor Scott Alevy of Chula Vista, CA, the 
founder and president of Citizens Revolting 
Against Airport Siting Hype—also known as 
CRASH. When powerful special interests tried 
to impose a new airport in my district, an air- 
port which would create serious noise, pollu- 
tion, and traffic impacts on the people | rep- 
resent, Mr. Alevy led a grassroots citizen effort 
to restore common sense. 


Under Мг. Alevy’s leadership, CRASH held 
meetings, wrote letters, published articles, 
gathered information, circulated petitions, is- 
sued press releases, and ensured that the 
voice of ordinary people would prevail. Be- 
cause of Mr. Alevy's tireless efforts, the citi- 
zens of Chula Vista and the entire South Bay 
region will finally have confidence that the in- 
tegrity and character of their neighborhoods 
will not be compromised by a misguided air- 
port plan. 

Recently, Mr. Alevy was asked to explain 
his motive for giving up so much of his per- 
sonal time and privacy to lead this difficult 
fight. In characteristic style, he simply ex- 
plained that he is a parent—a parent who 
cares about the future his children will inherit 
and a parent that is dedicated to leaving his 
community a better place than he found it. 


am proud to count Mr. Alevy amongst my 
friends. His spirited campaign to save our 
neighborhoods is a tribute to his concern for 
our future and his devotion to his community. 
Now that his efforts have been proven a suc- 
cess, it would have been inappropriate for this 
Congress to fail to recognize his immeas- 
urable contribution. 
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ІМ HONOR OF VILLA JOSEPH 
MARIE HIGH SCHOOL’S CHAM- 
PION GIRLS SOCCER TEAM 


HON. JAMES С. GREENWOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 25, 1994 


Mr. GREENWOOD. Mr. Speaker, resting in 
a secluded area of Holland PA, lies a small 
high school surrounded by over 200 acres of 
beautiful farmland once owned by William 
Penn and later the Cornell family of pre-Revo- 
lutionary times. The Villa Joseph Marie High 
School, attended by 250 young women, was 
founded by Mother Maria in 1932 when she 
traveled from Chicago to purchase this small 
farm for the Sisters of St. Casimir. The school 
started with 3 students and has grown to its 
present enrollment of 250 students led by its 
principal, Sister Mary Elaine. The Sisters of St. 
Casimir and the lay faculty have enjoyed suc- 
cess in the classroom with over 98 percent of 
the graduates going on to college. Success in 
athletics also is evident. The epitome was the 
soccer team’s victories which led to the Penn- 
sylvania State Championship against schools 
with enrollments as much as 10 times larger 
than the Villa's. 

The 1993 team had to rebuild due to the 
loss of six starters and 85 percent of its of- 
fense. The rebuilding effort was successful 
and resulted in a victorious season and cham- 
pionship of the academy league. The team en- 
tered the district one playoffs as the No. 3 
seeded team. The team defeated West Ches- 
ter Henderson High School 2 to 1 in the quar- 
ter-finals and then came from behind to defeat 
Connestoga High School 2 to 1 in the semi- 
finals. In the district one championship game 
Villa again came from behind to defeat Mount 
St. Joseph Academy 3 to 1 to earn a second 
trip to the State playoffs. 

In the first round of the State playoffs Villa 
defeated Danville High School 2 to 0. The 
team traveled to Somerset, PA, to play Mount 
Lebanon High School which was ranked No. 1 
in the Nation by the National High Schoo! Soc- 
cer Coaches Association and U.S.A. Today 
newspaper. Mount Lebanon's team had а per- 
fect record of 25 wins for the year. In a game 
played in heavy rain and ankle-deep mud, the 
much smaller Villa players fell behind 1 to 0 
early in the first half. Somehow the Villa’s 
players were able to gather the strength and 
will to play beyond their limits. Late in the sec- 
ond half, the team scored on a head goal by 
Cindy Long with less than 8 minutes left to 
play. The exhausted Villa team, playing in the 
mud and rain, assisted Erin Schlussel to 
achieve the winning goal with 77 seconds to 
play. A tired, but happy team returned to the 
Villa at midnight to prepare for the State 
championship game the following week. 

The team arrived at Shippensburg Univer- 
sity on a cold and windy day for their second 
attempt at winning the State championship. 
This time the opposition was Erie McDowell 
High School. Despite McDowell's early goal, 
goalie Aileen Kevane worked diligently to turn 
away every shot to keep her team in the 
game. Early in the second half, freshman Tina 
Kuchler scored a goal to tie the game 1 to 1. 
The game ended tied. The first and second 
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overtime periods maintained the tie. When the 
teams entered the third, sudden death over- 
time, it was Villa's Michele Canning who 
scored the goal that secured the State cham- 
pionship. 

The 1993 team was lead by cocaptains 
Aileen Kevane and Cindy Long. Other mem- 
bers of the champion Villa Joseph Marie soc- 
cer team include: Michele Canning, Erin 
Schlussel, Melina Kuchinov, Megan Sweeney, 
Kelly Pedrotty, Colleen McDonald, Nicole Rihl, 
Colleen Eves, Chris Casile, Erica Rauchut, 
Briar Mac Adams, Jaime Yhost, Lauren Cam- 
eron, Jamie Diven, Katie Craig, Justina Smith, 
Tina Kuchler, Bridget Rauchut; and Beth 
Markow. Head coach John McOwen was as- 
sisted by Dave Dilts, John Byford, and Marc 
Khodarkovsky. 

| want to extend my warmest congratula- 
tions to all the players, coaches, parents, and 
supporters of this championship team. 


TRIBUTE TO BISHOP BENJAMIN 
CROUCH 


HON. HOWARD L. BERMAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 25, 1994 


Mr. BERMAN. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
pay tribute to Bishop Benjamin Crouch, who 
for decades brought his ministry to poor peo- 
ple around California. Bishop Crouch’s mag- 
nificent career in the church culminated in 
1983 with his consecration as bishop in the 
Church of God in Christ. It was within the 
Macedonia Church of God in Christ that Bish- 
op Crouch and his beloved wife, Catherine, 
who died last year, began their pastoral min- 
istry in the California town of Уа! Verde. 


Fired by ambition and the desire to serve 
the people, Bishop and Mrs. Crouch expanded 
their work to include reaching out through tele- 
vision and radio; programs conducted at jails 
and hospitals; drug rehabilitation; and high 
school and campus ministries. By the end of 
his life Bishop Crouch had preached in nearly 
every major city in the United States, as well 
as many foreign countries. 


The role Bishop Crouch played in strength- 
ening the Christian community in California 
cannot be underestimated. In 1951, for exam- 
ple, he and his wife, along with just a handful 
of parishioners, founded Christ Memorial 
Church. In 40 years the church has become 
an institution in the San Fernando Valley, with 
several hundred members. Нв continued 
growth is a fitting legacy to the life and work 
of Bishop Crouch. 


| ask my colleagues to join me in honoring 
the memory of Bishop Benjamin Jerome 
Crouch, a man of faith who served his people 
with wisdom and love for decades. He will be 
missed. 
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HON. FORTNEY PETE STARK 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
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Mr. STARK. Mr. Speaker, throughout the 
land, the push is on to get people to sign up 
in managed care health plans. 

In many cases, that is a good and healthy 
movement that can improve service and save 
money. In other cases, it is greedy marketing 
that is the equivalent of malpractice and fraud. 
Of particular concern is the marketing being 
done to the Nation's disabled and elderly. 

The enclosed letter from a community 
health clinic in Berkeley describes the kind of 
problem that can occur and why we need to 
do more to educate and protect the elderly 
and disabled. 

OVER SIXTY HEALTH CENTER, 
Berkeley, CA, November 2, 1993. 
Health Plans, 
Claims Division, 
San Francisco, CA 
Re: Mary Smith. 

To WHOM Іт MAY CONCERN: Today, I had 
the unfortunate duty of informing the above 
patient that she could no longer come to us 
for Medical services. As a member of Over 60 
since 1992, she was unaware that she had 
signed her Medicare benefits over to you and 
had to see a physician over 10 miles away in 
Orinda, California. She remembered signing 
up for your coverage but was totally obliv- 
ious to the implications of its restrictions. 
She had never heard of an Orinda Physician 
Dr. which your records show as her 
primary provider. I asked your telephone 
representative why a senior female who has 
had two hip replacements surgeries, who 
does not drive and who lives so far away 
would select a doctor in Orinda, CA? Her 
reply was That's the doctor she selected 
and I can’t do anything about it.“ 

Mrs. Smith was admitted to Alta Bates 
Hospital in August, 1993. Since she believed 
that your insurance was Medi-Gap coverage, 
she continued to see and be followed by Phy- 
sicians from our office. Attached are our 
claims for the services provided to your 
member. 


Billing Systems Manager. 


HONORING CUBA, NM’S, FUTURE 
SEARCH CONFERENCE 


HON. BILL RICHARDSON 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 25, 1994 


Mr. RICHARDSON. Mr. Speaker, | join the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture’s Forest Serv- 
ice in proudly recognizing the joint effort of the 
Forest Service's Cuba, NM, Ranger District 
and the citizens of the Cuba area in their ef- 
forts to plan for the future. 

In an effort to develop a long-term economic 
development strategy for the Cuba area, the 
Cuba Ranger District of the Santa Fe National 
Forest assisted the Cuba area in applying for 
a $30,000 grant under the Economic Diver- 
sification Study Program. 

The result was the Future Search Con- 
ference which brought together over 80 stake- 
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holders who together identified commonly held 
values, skills, and experiences. Focusing on 
the past, the present, and the future, stake- 
holder groups came up with both short- and 
long-term action plans to begin strategically 
implementing their ideal future. The major suc- 
cess of the Future Search Conference was the 
bringing together, for the first time, of a large 
group of diverse people to talk about and co- 
operatively plan for the future. 

І urge my colleagues to join me іп congratu- 
lating the Cuba Ranger District and the many 
local citizens who played a critical role in this 
joint public-private enterprise. | hope commu- 
nities in other States learn and benefit from 
this New Mexico experience. 


GIVE WELFARE REFORM A FORUM 
HON. BILL EMERSON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 25, 1994 


Mr. EMERSON. Mr. Speaker, one of can- 
didate Clinton's most popular campaign prom- 
ises was, “to end welfare as we know it.” In 
tonight's State of the Union Address, Presi- 
dent Clinton is expected to offer the adminis- 
tration's support for welfare reform along with 
his welfare reform policy guidelines. Whatever 
initiatives the President chooses to pursue 
with regard to welfare reform, the legislation 
will need a forum. 

Today, | am introducing with my good friend 
from Delaware, MIKE CASTLE, a bill which will 
give Congress a new way of doing business. 
Our legislation will create a welfare ad hoc 
committee to facilitate and expedite the devel- 
opment and passage of comprehensive wel- 
fare reform legislation. 

In June, the Welfare Simplification and Co- 
ordination Advisory Committee released a 
timely report on our Nation's public assistance 
programs. | believe this study, authorized by 
my amendment to the 1990 farm bill, lays the 
foundation for substantive welfare reform. 

The prevailing opinion of the distinguished 
members of the Welfare Simplification and Co- 
ordination Advisory Committee is that, 

The conglomeration of separate programs 
that supposedly comprise our welfare sys- 
tem” do not form a system at all. Instead, 
each operates in its own separate orbit, as- 
sisting a specific population, without regard 
to the multiple needs of the families it 
serves. 

The fragmented public assistance system is 
exacerbated by the committee system in Con- 
gress. Right now, a comprehensive welfare re- 
form bill would be referred to at least four 
House committees and five subcommittees. 
While multiple jurisdictions can offer different 
perspectives and new ideas to an issue, in the 
welfare arena, the jurisdictional overlap has 
not generated a comprehensive, coordinated, 
and simplified welfare system. 

During the Joint Committee on the Organi- 
zation of Congress' hearings, | heard a great 
deal of testimony regarding committee realign- 
ment urging changes. These suggestions ran 
the gamut, from minor tinkering to fundamen- 
tal committee realignment. Several congres- 
sional scholars suggested—as an option—that 
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Congress make use of its authority to create 
temporary ad hoc committees in order to re- 
spond to issues in a timely manner. Our bill 
would do just that. 

Now is the time for the Congress to change 
the way it does business. Welfare recipients 
need welfare reform. The taxpayer deserves 
welfare reform. The welfare ad hoc committee 
will provide a forum for comprehensive welfare 
reform. 


LOREN SULLIVAN RETIRES AFTER 
YEARS OF SERVICE TO FORT ED- 
WARD, NY 


HON. GERALD В.Н. SOLOMON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 25, 1994 


Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Speaker, to tell you the 
truth, if there were more Democrats like Loren 
Sullivan, I'd still be one. 

In all seriousness, | have no trouble in 
crossing party lines to pay tribute to an out- 
standing public servant who happens to be a 
Democrat. Such a man is Loren Sullivan, who 
retired January 1 as a member of the town 
council of Fort Edward, NY. 

His service to the community goes back to 
1956, when he won a seat as a village trust- 
ee. He served on the village board for two 
terms and then took a short break from poli- 
tics. He returned to run for a seat on the town 
board, and was elected to two 4-year terms. 
He stepped down again to devote more atten- 
tion to his job in the cost accounting and pay- 
roll department of Sandy Hill Corp. But 10 
years later he was raring to go again. 

He rejoined the town board in 1984, and 
when then-supervisor Daniel Hayes resigned, 
Loren Sullivan wound up serving 23 of Hayes’ 
24 months in office. He left office in 1987, the 
same year he retired after 40 years at Sandy 
Hill. 

He returned for one more term on the town 
board in 1992. 

We can all envy Loren Sullivan for never 
losing any political race he ever entered. 

But that isn't all. He has found the time to 
coach fifth grade basketball and little league, 
and indicates һе?! continue in that capacity. 
He is also looking forward to spending more 
time with his family. 

And | hope he has many years to do just 
that. Mr. Speaker, | ask you and all Members 
of this House, from both parties, to join me in 
tribute to one of the finest public servants I've 
ever known, Loren Sullivan of Fort Edward, 
NY. 


TRIBUTE TO ALONZO SWANN 
HON. PETER J. VISCLOSKY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 25, 1994 

Mr. VISCLOSKY. Mr. Speaker, it is my dis- 
tinct honor to recognize Mr. Alonzo Swann, a 
World War 1! veteran and hero from Gary, ІМ. 

Mr. Swann was honored at the annual Mar- 
tin Luther King, Jr. breakfast on Monday, Jan- 
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чагу 17, 1994. Мг. Swan was awarded with 
the Navy's most prestigious medal, the Navy 
Cross. 

On October 29, 1944, the aircraft carrier 
U.S. S. Intrepid came under attack by the Im- 
perial Japanese Navy aircraft. The Japanese, 
using Kamikaze planes, crippled the aircraft 
carrier, impairing almost all of its anti-aircraft 
batteries. Swann’s crew, comprised entirely of 
African-American servicemen, fought coura- 
geously, disabling the Kamikaze plane, and 
saving the /ntrepid from destruction. Nine of 
Swann’s 21-member crew died during the as- 
sault, and the remainder sustained serious in- 
juries. Although wounded, Swann and the rest 
of the crew remained at their posts, fighting 
until the attack was over. | commend the cour- 
age of Mr. Swann and the crew in the rescue 
of the U.S.S. Intrepid, which has now become 
an historical relic. 

| would like to take this opportunity to honor 
Alonzo Swann, and all of the men of the U.S. 
Intrepid tor their perseverance. Mr. Swann and 
the rest of the officers are men truly deserving 
of this long overdue recognition. 


TRIBUTE TO DR. JOYCE A.M. 
THOMAS 


HON. STENY H. HOYER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 25, 1994 


Mr. HOYER. Mr. Speaker, | would like to 
take this opportunity to commemorate the re- 
tirement of a distinguished leader in the Prince 
Georges County public school system, Dr. 
Joyce A.M. Thomas. Her extraordinary career 
included many significant contributions to our 
community and her retirement will be a great 
loss for the students and parents of Prince 
Georges County. 

Dr. Thomas is a pioneer in the field 
of education. Her innovative perspec- 
tives and strategies are well known not 
only in the State of Maryland but also 
throughout the country. Dr. Thomas 
was the force behind the development 
and implementation of the nationally 
recognized Magnet Program. This pro- 
gram offered the students of Prince 
Georges County the opportunity to en- 
hance their learning experiences, and 
pursue specific educational interests. 
Since the program’s inception in 1985 it 
has grown from two programs in 10 
schools to 16 programs in 52 schools. 

Dr. Thomas also initiated and coordi- 
nated the first full time Project Head 
Start Program for Prince Georges 
County and coordinated the Follow 
Through Program for the county. This 
project encouraged students to realize 
their full academic potential with 
pride and confidence. 

Dr. Joyce A.M. Thomas has dedicated 
her career to the educational advance- 
ment of the residents of Prince Georges 
County. Her tireless devotion and 
unremitting hard work have made a 
tremendous difference in the quality of 
many lives. For this, Mr. Speaker, we 
owe her a great debt of gratitude and 
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our warmest wishes for great happiness 
in her future endeavors. 


WILLAS MILLER HONORED FOR 
ACHIEVEMENTS 


HON. CAROLYN B, MALONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 25, 1994 


Mrs. MALONEY. Mr. Speaker, | rise today 
to bring to the attention of my colleagues an 
important event which took place on Wednes- 
day, December 1, 1993, in Queens. At this 
event, the Queens Chapter of Parents and 
Friends of Lesbians and Gays [P—FLAG]}, the 
Queens Lesbians and Gay Pride Committee 
(QLGPC], and Queens Gays and Lesbians 
United [OGLU] will honor Queens Assistant 
District Attorney D. Willas Miller as he re- 
ceives P-FLAG's first annual Morty Manford 
Award. 

Mr. Miller, who has served as Queens Dis- 
trict Attorney Richard Brown's liaison to the 
gay and lesbian community, was recently pro- 
moted to supervisor, special victims bureau of 
the office of the Queens district attorney. His 
leadership in the Queens community and his 
tremendous work in the district attorney's of- 
fice have been recognized, and, at 31, Mr. Mil- 
ler is now the youngest supervisor in that of- 
fice. 

Mr. Miller was born in upstate New York 
and graduated cum laude from Boston Univer- 
sity. Thereafter, he distinguished himself at 
Duke University Law School, from which he 
received his degree in 1988. 

Mr. Miller worked in the legal field in both 
Boston and North Carolina before obtaining a 
position in the Brooklyn district attorney's of- 
fice. There he served 4 years with distinction 
as a felony trial attorney in the sex crimes 
specialty unit, before accepting a felony trial 
attorney position in the Queens district attor- 
ney’s sex crimes/special victims bureau in 
January 1992. At that time, he became the 
first liaison to the gay and lesbian community 
in the Queens district attorney's office history, 
and the only district attorney gay liaison city- 
wide who is also an attorney. Mr. Miller also 
serves aS a member of the mayor's police 
council on gay and lesbian concerns. 

Mr. Miller received an award in memory of 
Morty Manford, a former assistant attorney 
general for New York State. A founder of Gay 
Activists Alliance [GAA], Mr. Manford died of 
AIDS at his home in Flushing in 1991. 

Mr. Manford was an early leader in the gay 
rights movement. From his days as an under- 
graduate at Columbia University, Mr. Manford 
showed his commitment to the cause of equal 
rights for gays and lesbians. Іп addition to 
GAA, Mr. Manford founded Gay People of Co- 
lumbia University, one of this Nation's first gay 
campus groups. His mother, Jeanne Manford 
also founded P-FLAG, which has grown into 
a national organization. 

In giving Mr. Miller the inaugural Morty 
Manford Award, P-FLAG recognized Мг. Mil- 
ler's similar commitment to the rights of gay 
and lesbians, as well as to the rights of all 
New York City residents. | am also pleased 
that his dedication and drive have been recog- 
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nized in the form of his promotion, and | hope 
that my colleagues will join with me in con- 
gratulating Mr. Miller for his achievements and 
wish him the best in his new position. 


RECOGNITION OF JOHN WESLEY 
MORGAN FOR OUTSTANDING 
SERVICE TO HIS COMMUNITY 


HON. MIKE PARKER 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 25, 1994 


Mr. PARKER. Mr. Speaker, today | stand in 
the Halls of Congress, in the people's cham- 
ber, to speak in honor of an outstanding citi- 
zen from my district, Mr. John Wesley Morgan 
of Brookhaven, MS. 

J.W. Morgan has dedicated his entire life to 
the betterment of Brookhaven, which is not 
just his hometown, but the place he has called 
home his entire life. Born to the late Jim Mor- 
gan and Bertha Hooker Morgan, he is a grad- 
uate of Alexander High School, where he will 
be honored by his friends, his wife, Elouise 
Brown Morgan, and his colleagues, January 
29, at the junior high auditorium. 

Mr. Morgan has given so much of himself to 
Lincoln County. He served as a member of 
the Brookhaven Housing Authority from De- 
cember 1972 to May 1975. He served as 
president of the Alexander Junior High School 
PTA from 1978 to 1979 and was elected as 
alderman of ward one іп 1977. Не now is 
serving his fifth term as alderman and is 
mayor pro tempore of Brookhaven. Mr. Mor- 
gan is a member of the chamber of com- 
merce, the NAACP, Mason Keystone Lodge 
No. 73, and the Kiwanis Breakfast Club. He 
serves on the board of directors of the United 
Givers Fund [UGF]. 

Mr. Morgan was the first African-American 
in Mississippi to obtain a license as a radio 
announcer. He became a deejay in 1952 for 
WCHJ. He continues to host the “Spiritual 
Time” program on Sundays from 6 to 10 a.m. 

He has been an employee of State Bank for 
more than 31 years, since beginning in August 
1962 as a messenger. Mr. Morgan also has 
attended St. Paul Missionary Baptist Church 
his entire life, where he has served as Sunday 
school superintendent. In 1970, he was or- 
dained as a deacon, and he currently is 
church treasurer. 

| salute Mr. J.W. Morgan for his community 
spirit and dedication to building а better 
Brookhaven. His example is one worth follow- 
ing. Mr. Morgan, congratulations and thank 
you. 

—— —_——————— 


THE BENEFITS OF HIGH 
PERFORMANCE COMPUTING 


HON. ELIZABETH FURSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 25, 1994 

Ms. FURSE. Mr. Speaker, | wish to bring to 
the attention of my colleagues the National 
Science Foundation publication, “From 
Desktop to Teraflop: Exploiting the U.S. Lead 
in High Performance Computing.” 
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This report is important for two reasons. 
First, it makes the benefits of high perform- 
ance computing comprehensible. It explains 
how the investments we make in high per- 
formance computing are both prudent and 
beneficial. From the pharmaceutical, to the 
automotive, petroleum, and aerospace and de- 
fense industries, high performance computing 
has become a catalyst for U.S. industrial com- 
petitiveness. 

The second reason | highlight this report is 
that it provides information relevant to the 
June 1993 CBO report, “Promoting High Per- 
formance Computing and Communications.” 
That earlier report limited its evaluation of 
HPCC benefits to the computer industry alone 
and overlooked benefits that accrue to other 
industries that use high performance comput- 


Ing. 

“Tne National Science Foundation report 
documents the success of the HPCC program 
and credits it for maintaining U.S. leadership 
in high performance computing. 


OUR NATION’S WELFARE SYSTEM 
HON. RICK LAZIO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 25, 1994 


Mr. LAZIO. Mr. Speaker, our Nation's wel- 
fare system was created with the noble inten- 
tion of providing assistance to the truly needy. 
Yet, it is generally agreed that the system has 
gone sour, and is rife with fraud and abuse. 
There is a legitimate, and well substantiated, 
concern that through fraudulent manipulation 
of the system, many welfare recipients are re- 
ceiving benefits to which they are not entitled. 
This year—or possibly next—Congress will, 
hopefully, consider legislation to overhaul this 
complex system which has become a financial 
albatross around the necks of American tax- 
payers. Even before that debate begins, we 
can act now to tighten-up existing welfare- 
fraud detection efforts. 

Today, | am introducing a bill calling upon 
the Secretary of Health and Human Services 
to conduct a feasibility study on the use of fin- 
ger-imaging, or other biometric technology 
such as retina scans, to verify identity in order 
to help reduce fraud in the welfare program. 
This study will examine the effectiveness and 
availability of fingerprinting technology, and 
allow us to examine how it may contribute to 
welfare reform with the goal of saving tax dol- 
lars. 

Programs such as this are not without prec- 
edence. Recently, my former colleagues in 
New York's Suffolk County legislature enacted 
a law requiring that recipients of public assist- 
ance be screened by a finger imaging identi- 
fication system. Similar projects are being test- 
ed on a limited basis in two other New York 
counties. These programs have been running 
for 15 months and have saved the State near- 
ly $700,000. According to published reports, a 
study conducted by the New York Department 
of Social Services found that the State could 
save $46 million a year if it adopted a state- 
wide finger-imaging program. During his State- 
of-the-State address, Gov. Mario Cuomo 
called for an expansion of New York's pilot 
fingerprinting programs. 
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Los Angeles County has been running a 
similar experimental program since 1991. That 
project has saved $6 million during the first 6 
months of its operation and is projected to 
save about $18 million over 5 years. Soon 
after L.A. County implemented its program, 
3,021 people refused to be fingerprinted and 
dropped out of the welfare system, 242 people 
were denied benefits for submitting multiple 
applications, and 126 people were caught in 
outright cheating. Since then, the program is 
reported to have been weeding out about 30 
people a month who were trying to defraud 
the system. 

If the savings suggested by these pilot pro- 
grams are even in the ballpark, then we 
should not waste any time in moving this idea 
forward as an important component of welfare 
reform. 

Reducing fraud in the welfare program will 
not only cut costs, it will ensure that welfare 
assistance goes to those people who honestly 
need help, not those who are cheating the 
system and the taxpayers. 


QUALITY OF EDUCATION 


HON. DOUG BEREUTER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 25, 1994 


Mr. BEREUTER. Mr. Speaker, this Member 
commends to his colleagues this editorial that 
appeared in the South Sioux City Star on Jan- 
uary 6, 1994, regarding the relationship be- 
tween school quality and the number of two- 
parent families in a State. 

[From the South Sioux City Star, Jan. 6, 

1994] 
QUALITY OF EDUCATION NOT DEPENDENT ОМ 
FUNDS 

Іп а 1992 book America's Smallest School: 
The Family,” Paul Barton argues that а 
more powerful measure of school quality 
than the pupil-teacher ratio is the parent- 
teacher ratio. 

He notes that in recent decades the propor- 
tion of children living in single parent fami- 
lies rose rapidly and school performance, 
measured by standardized tests, declined. 
The proportions of children in single-parent 
families vary substantially among the 
states, so some conclusions are suggested by 
data such as: 

In a recent year, North Dakota had the na- 
tion's second highest proportion of children 
in two-parent families, and the highest math 
scores. The District of Columbia ranked last 
on the family composition scale and next to 
last in test scores. 

Empower America and the American Ex- 
change Legislative Council recently released 
a report bristling with facts inconvenient for 
certain theories and factions: 

Between the 1972-73 and 1992-93 school 
years, a 47 percent increase in spending on 
public education for grades kindergarten 
through 12 coincided with a 7 percent decline 
in school enrollment and a 35-point decline 
in SAT scores and pupil-teacher ratios de- 
clined in 50 states. 

However, in 1992-93, none of the five states 
with the highest teachers’ salaries was 
among the 15 states with the top SAT scores. 
And the 10 states with the lowest per pupil 
spending included four—North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Tennessee and Utah—among 
the 10 states with the top SAT scores. 
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New Jersey has the highest per pupil ex- 
penditure, an astonishing $10,561, which 
teachers’ unions elsewhere try to use as a ne- 
gotiating benchmark. New Jersey’s rank re- 
garding SAT scores? 39th. 

North Dakota ranks 44th in per pupil ex- 
penditures ($4,423), and 49th in teachers’ sala- 
ries but second in SAT scores and graduation 
rates. South Dakota ranks last—5Sist—in 
teachers’ salaries ($24,125) but third in SAT 
scores and sixth in graduation rates. 

For understandable if insupportable rea- 
sons, the public education lobby has long ar- 
gued for judging school quality not by cog- 
nitive outputs—standardized measurements 
of what students learn—but by monetary in- 
puts, principally the number of teachers and 
staff and their earnings. 

The fact that the quality of schools cor- 
relates more positively with the quality of 
the families from which children come to 
school than it does with education appro- 
priations will have no effect on the teachers’ 
unions insistence that money is the crucial 
variable. The public education lobby's crum- 
bling last line of defense is the miseducation 
of the public. 


HOUSE SALUTES HANK BAUER, 
YANKEE GREAT AND ‘‘TOUGHEST 
OF THE TOUGH” 


HON. GERALD B.H. SOLOMON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 25, 1994 


Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Speaker, “Toughest of 
the tough.” That's how everyone who has 
known Hank Bauer describes him. That's the 
kind of marine he was for 34 months in the 
Pacific. And that's the way he played baseball 
for 11 years with the Yankees and later led 
the Baltimore Orioles to a pennant. 

| suppose some of you who are fans of 
teams the Yankees dominated during their 
golden years wanted to forget all about Hank 
Bauer. After the Yankees brought him up he 
joined an outfield that already featured Joe 
DiMaggio and Mickey Mantle. During his ca- 
reer, Hank Bauer went to nine World Series 
and broke several records. He played fair and 
he played hard. That's the way he did every- 
thing. 

He was never too busy to help the Marine 
Corps in their annual “Toys for Tots” cam- 
paigns. Thats what we might expect from 
someone who earned a Silver Star, Bronze 
Star, and two Purple Hearts in such places as 
Guadalcanal, Tinian, and Okinawa. He's still 
carrying some shrapnel he picked up in Oki- 
nawa. 

Last October 27, Hank Bauer was operated 
on for cancer. I've been told that the operation 
was successful, but that long months of reha- 
bilitation are ahead. But Hank Bauer has al- 
ready faced the rigors of combat and pitchers 
the likes of Bob Feller and Warren Spahn. We 
can be sure he will attack rehabilitation like he 
has everything else in life. 

Mr. Speaker, | may be a die-hard Dodgers 
fan, but I’m still proud to ask this body to join 
me in wishing Hank Bauer, the pride of the 
Yankees and an outstanding marine, a speedy 
recovery. Semper fi, Hank. 
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TRIBUTE TO MOUNT CLEMENS 
GENERAL HOSPITAL 


HON. DAVID E. BONIOR 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 25, 1994 


Mr. BONIOR. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
pay tribute to Mount Clemens General Hos- 
pital. On January 13, Mount Clemens General 
celebrated 50 years of service to the commu- 
nity. 

Founded in 1944 to provide obstetrical care 
to the citizens of Macomb County, this 288- 
bed osteopathic acute care facility has grown 
to offer many services to our community. As 
an educational hospital, Mount Clemens Gen- 
eral provides quality medical training to physi- 
cians and staff. Mount Clemens General has 
an excellent emergency care center as well as 
a comprehensive cardiac care center. Reha- 
bilitation, community education, pharmacy, 
and home health care services coupled with 
physician training clinics all demonstrate the 
hospital’s commitment to providing quality 
health care in our community. 

Mount Clemens General has also provided 
Macomb County with several medical firsts. In 
addition to the Mat Gaberty Heart Institute, the 
Easy Street rehabilitation environment, begun 
in 1987, was the first of its type in the mid- 
west. The dedication and professionalism 
have earned the hospital respect and recogni- 
tion and | applaud those whose efforts have 
made Mount Clemens General a world class 
medical facility. 

On the occasion of the hospital’s 50th anni- 
versary, | am pleased to pay tribute to Mount 
Clemens General Hospital. | ask that my col- 
leagues join me in saluting a valued service in 
my home community as they prepare for their 
next 50 years of service. 


ABOLISH PAROLE FOR VIOLENT 
AND REPEAT OFFENDERS 


HON. MICHAEL A. ANDREWS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 25, 1994 


Mr. ANDREWS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, this 
new year had hardly begun before the alarm- 
ing tallies of 1993’s crimes and homicides 
began rolling in. 

It is no wonder that Americans are gripped 
by a fear of crime and violent attack more real 
than at any other time in our history. Since 
1983, we have witnessed a nearly 20 percent 
jump in crime. Іп the past year, 1 іп 13 Ameri- 
cans was a victim of murder, rape, or other 
violent attack. 

Combatting our country's crime problem has 
been frustrating, largely because we have 
been hesitant to commit the necessary re- 
sources to lock these felons up and keep 
them there. If we are ever to end the sky- 
rocketing crime, we must end the parole of 
violent and repeat offenders and help States 
build the prisons to house them. 

The reasons are glaringly obvious. Of the 
13 million arrests police make in a year, less 
than 2 percent result in a prison sentence. 
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Less than one in six murders a year results in 
incarceration. It has gotten so bad that the ex- 
pected punishment for committing a serious 
crime now averages about 22 months. 

The problem is too many of these criminals 
are serving their time on our streets and not 
a prison cell. My home State of Texas, right 
now, has nearly 420,000 convicts on either 
probation or parole, after serving an average 
of only 2.4 years—21 percent—of their prison 
sentences. Experts predict that а criminal 
serving only 4 years of a 10-year sentence will 
commit approximately 70 more crimes during 
his unserved time. 

Those are sobering figures, especially when 
two-thirds of the violent crime is committed by 
repeat offenders who have at least five pre- 
vious arrests. In Texas, for example, nearly 
half—47 percent—of violent crimes аге com- 
mitted by repeat offenders. 

Clearly we must change that record. If we 
are ever to stem the rising tide of violence and 
crime we must get dead serious in locking up 
violent and repeat offenders for their full prison 
time. 

That is why | am introducing the Violent and 
Repeat Offenders Act of 1994, which seeks to 
get rid of parole for violent and repeat offend- 
ers and help States double the amount of pris- 
on space in this country. 

The act provides nearly $50 billion in Fed- 
eral grants from i.e U.S. Bureau of Justice 
Assistance [BJA] to States to build and oper- 
ate more prisons, with the goal of doubling 
total Federal and State prison space to 2 mil- 
lion beds. To be eligible for these grants, 
States must eliminate parole for violent and 
repeat offenders. At the same time, the bill 
also eliminates Federal warden discretion for 
supervised release of Federal convicts. 

In essence, these Federal grants will cut 
nearly in half the States’ costs for building and 
operating prisons, while creating space where 
violent and career felons can serve their full 
sentences. Previous proposals, like the crime 
bill passed by the U.S. Senate, would create 
a national network of Federal prisons to house 
the States’ excess prison populations. This na- 
tionalization of our correctional facilities would 
be needlessly inefficient and result in the Fed- 
eral Government infringing upon the States’ ju- 
risdiction over their correctional systems. 

In addition, my bill targets the career crimi- 
nals currently preying on our neighborhoods. It 
authorizes the BJA to give grants to help law 
enforcement arrest and prosecute repeat of- 
fenders and parole violators. It also estab- 
lishes a nationwide computer data base of 
criminal arrest histories of major offenders and 
other relevant information for apprehension of 
parole offenders. It further eliminates the dou- 
ble victimization of society by denying Federal 
benefits to third-time felons. 

Beyond the security for our citizenry, locking 
up career criminals saves money. A recent 
study shows that the over 2 million violent 
crimes committed each year cost victims $170 
billion. When added with the other costs of 
crime, such as criminal trials, property loss, in- 
creased police and private protection, the total 
cost of violent and property crime in America 
is a staggering $425 billion a year. With the 
average cost of housing a criminal at about 
$27,000 a year, the cost of keeping these 
criminals in prison is far less than letting them 
back out on the streets. 
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The madness that puts revolving doors on 
our prisons must stop. How can we continue 
to allow some violent criminal the freedom to 
commit barbarous acts repeatedly, then put 
that same criminal back on the streets within 
days? Clearly we need to act now to make 
sure that these career criminals serve time for 
their crime. 


IN HONOR OF REED ADELBERT 
GALLIER 


HON. MICHAEL J. KOPETSKI 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 25, 1994 


Mr. KOPETSKI. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
note the passing of an exemplary citizen from 
my home State of Oregon. in an age when 
some in this country are divisive and self-cen- 
tered, it is truly a pleasure to recognize an in- 
dividual whose life was centered on the prin- 
ciple of service to others—to his Nation, State, 
and community. 

Reed Adelbert Gallier was such a person. 
Born on July 5, 1922, and growing up in 
Bandon, he came to love the Oregon coast. 
After attending the Hill Military Academy in 
Portland, Reed attended the Evanston Colle- 
giate Institute in Evanston, IL. He returned 
home to Oregon and attended Lewis and 
Clark College in Portland. 

The Second World War interrupted Reed's 
education. When Pearl Harbor was attacked, 
Reed answered his Nation's call. Putting serv- 
ice to his country above personal ambition. 
Reed enlisted in the U.S. Army and saw ac- 
tion as an infantryman in both Italy and North 
Africa. 

Following his honorable discharge from the 
military, Reed again attended Lewis and Clark 
College. Reed then reenlisted in the Army and 
completed a 20-year career. His service took 
him to both Korea and Japan. At one point in 
his military career, Reed served on the Univer- 
sy of Oregon's military staff. 

ollowing Reed's military retirement, he 
went to work for the Oregon Department of 
Veterans’ Affairs in 1965. As a veteran, Reed 
felt a special kinship with those he assisted. 
Filing a variety of positions within the Depart- 
ment, Reed served in central Oregon as well 
as on his beloved south coast. He retired from 
the agency in 1984, having completed his sec- 
ond 20 year career. 

Reed then focused his attention on commu- 
nity service, and served on the city of Bandon 
Planning Commission. Subsequently, he was 
appointed to the Bandon City Council. Serving 
for 10 years 4 as council president, Reed 
dealt with a variety of complex issues affecting 
the livability of his cherished community. In 
addition to his duties on the council. Reed was 
an active participant in civic organizations and 
his local church. 

In early 1992, Reed was appointed by Or- 
едоп'ѕ Governor to serve on the advisory 
committee to the director of the Oregon De- 
partment of Veterans’ Affairs. Once again, 
Reed served with distinction in a demanding 
position. As a voice for veterans throughout 
Oregon, Reed played an active role in the ef- 
fort to secure an Oregon State Veterans’ 
home. 
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Mr. Speaker, Reed Gallier is no longer with 
us, but his legacy of service endures. Let us 
honor his passing by rededicating ourselves to 
the principle of service to others. We owe him 
no less. 


H.R. 3583 
HON. SAM COPPERSMITH 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 25, 1994 


Mr. COPPERSMITH. Mr. Speaker, | rise in 
support of H.R. 3583, a bill to make certain 
non-Federal levees eligible for assistance 
under the Federal Levee Rehabilitation Pro- 
gram, and want the record to reflect my under- 
standing of the purpose and intent of this leg- 
islation. 

To qualify for assistance under H.R. 3583, a 
non-Federal levee must meet Army Corps of 
Engineers criteria for operation, maintenance, 
and design. Furthermore, the levee must meet 
economic justifications and have a_ public 
sponsor. In short, the bill does not seek to 
breach existing law governing levee rehabilita- 
tion. 

Under this bill, before qualifying for Federal 
repair funds, a levee must meet all substantive 
Corps requirements for the existing rehabilita- 
tion program. This bill will provide repair funds 
only to levees with minor non-material compli- 
ance problems, such as a failure to submit pa- 
perwork several years ago. Moreover, the 
public sponsors shall demonstrate sufficient fi- 
nancial resources to ensure that proper main- 
tenance of the non-Federal levee will continue. 

In addition, H.R. 3583 in no way conflicts 
with the administration’s August 23 memoran- 
dum to the Corps and other relevant agencies 
instructing them to consider non-structural al- 
ternatives and design modifications that could 
provide greater local benefits of flood control, 
reduction of future potential flood damage to 
the public sponsor, as well as to adjacent 
areas upstream and downstream, lower long- 
term costs to the Federal Government, and 
natural resource protection. 

As this legislation allows consideration of 
the future risk of failure, projected relief costs, 
and consideration of alternatives, and in no 
way conflicts with the August 23 memoran- 
dum, | am pleased to support H.R. 3583. 

Finally, | salute the hard work by Represent- 
ative DANNER, as well as Representative 
BOEHLERT, Chairman APPLEGATE, ranking 
member SHUSTER and Chairman MINETA in 
crafting this important and balanced legisla- 
tion. 


REPRESENTATIVE MEEK HONORS 
NORTH MIAMI POLICE DEPART- 
MENT OFFICER OF THE YEAR 
KATHLEEN RUGGIERO 


HON. CARRIE P. MEEK 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 25, 1994 


Mrs. MEEK. Mr. Speaker, Detective Kath- 
leen Ruggiero of the North Miami Police De- 
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partment was recently selected as 1993 Offi- 
cer of the Year. | am certain you will agree 
with me that Detective Ruggiero is a fitting 
choice, for she is truly an asset to our commu- 


Kathleen Ruggiero is a caring person of ex- 
traordinary energy. On the job, she single- 
handedly runs the North Miami Juvenile Crime 
Unit. Off the job, she has raised 24 foster chil- 
dren, plus 6 of her own. And she also finds 
time to volunteer at more than a half dozen 
community service organizations, such as the 
Haitian Refugee Center and the Special Olym- 
pics. The city of North Miami is fortunate to 
have such excellent officers on its police force. 

| want to share with my colleagues an arti- 
cle about Detective Ruggiero that appeared in 
the Miami Herald. 

The article follows: 

{From the Miami Herald, Sunday, Jan. 9, 

1994 
Top OFFICER NOTED FOR CARING—FIRST 
WOMAN То WIN NORTH MIAMI POLICE AN- 
NUAL AWARD 
(By Olympia Duhart) 

And you thought you were busy. 

Kathleen Ruggiero, a detective with the 
North Miami Police Department, runs a ju- 
venile unit single-handedly, volunteers at 
more than half a dozen service organizations, 
feeds the hungry, gives clothes to the needy 
and has raised 24 foster children, plus six 
children of her own. And she still finds time 
to dote on her three grandchildren. 

“I just feel that when you want to do 
things, you always make the time, says 
Ruggiero, 45. Lou put things in a priority 
category." 

All that hard work has paid off. Last week, 
Ruggiero was named 1993 Officer of the Year 
for the North Miami Police Department. It’s 
the first time the department has named a 
woman for the award. 

“She's continuously demonstrated a love 
for the job and a love for society,“ says 
North Miami Police Chief Kenneth Each. 
Where she gets the time to do it, I don’t 
know.” 

Ruggiero, with the department for eight 
years, will be presented with the Officer of 
the Year award Jan. 26 during a luncheon at 
the Miami Shores Country Club. 

Nominating members say Ruggiero was an 
easy choice because of her extraordinary 
concern for children. Since last May, she has 
been the sole officer in the department's Ju- 
venile Crimes Unit. In that post, she inves- 
tigates more than 160 cases, from lost chil- 
dren to domestic disputes to sexual bat- 
teries. 

Ruggiero’s concern for children doesn't 
stop at the office. There are the 24 foster 
children she has raised, in addition to her 
own, and she’s known throughout the city 
for her extensive charity work. On Christmas 
Eve, Ruggiero played the role of real-life 
Santa to more than 300 needy families, deliv- 
ering donated toys to children. She also dis- 
tributed more than 250 food baskets to fami- 
lies at Thanksgiving. 

Ruggiero volunteers time to too many or- 
ganizations to list. They include the Haitian 
Refugee Center, Save the Shoreline, Bat- 
tered Women and the Special Olympics. 

Ruggiero says helping other people is the 
main reason she was attracted to police 
work, 

“I really thought I could make a dif- 
ference," Ruggiero says. “I just try to help 
other people because I've been blessed with 
so much,” 
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TRIBUTE TO MICHAEL D. 
NARDIELLO 


HON. HERB KLEIN 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 25, 1994 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to pay 
tribute to Mr. Michael D. Nardiello, a man who 
has given instruction and counsel to thou- 
sands of students in the community of Belle- 
ville, NJ. | am very proud to join the Belleville 
School District in thanking him for his 42 years 
of service. 

Mr. Nardiello received his В.А. from 
Montclair State College and graduated in 
1950. In addition, he attended Seton Hall Uni- 
versity where he received his M.A. in special 
education. 

Immediately after leaving Montclair State, 
Mr. Nardiello began his lifelong commitment to 
Belleville. In 1951, he became a teacher in 
school No. 4, and he was later named the su- 
pervisor of special education. In 1968, he be- 
came the principal of school No. 4. 

Mr. Nardiello continued his dedication to 
Belleville throughout his career. In 1980, he 
was named the assistant superintendent for 
school personnel. Three years later, he be- 
came the superintendent of schools until his 
retirement 10 years later in December 1993. 

For decades, Belleville has benefited from 
the positive influence Mr. Nardiello has pro- 
vided to students, parents, and teachers, and 
| know he will be deeply missed. For his val- 
ued effort, | join with my colleagues in wishing 
him many more wonderful years and contin- 
ued success. 


TRIBUTE TO ROBERT C. GOLDEN 
HON. SUSAN MOLINARI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 25, 1994 


Ms. MOLINARI. Mr. Speaker, on Tuesday, 
January 25, 1994, a special event will take 
place in my district. The Cathedral Club of 
Brooklyn, NY, will gather to honor Robert C. 
Golden for his commitment to voluntary serv- 
ice. It is my pleasure to have this opportunity 
to thank him for his tireless efforts on behalf 
of the entire Brooklyn community. 

Mr. Golden was born on July 12, 1946. He 
grew up and was educated in New York, ulti- 
mately earning a MBA in finance from Ford- 
ham University. An active professional as well 
as an active volunteer, he presently works for 
Prudential Securities, Inc. as an executive vice 
president and director of operations. 

Mr. Golden is involved in numerous activi- 
ties and has received many awards and hon- 
ors for his endeavors. Please allow me to de- 
scribe just a few. 

He is currently active in the Cathedral Club 
of Brooklyn and was its president from 1981 
until 1982. The club raises funds to support 
the diocese of Brooklyn and its efforts in help- 
ing the needy. 

He was also a past president of the Bayfort 
Benevolent Association. This group of local 
community residents works to raise money for 
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needy people during the holiday season. In 
addition to packing food baskets for hungry 
families, they also raise money to help pur- 
chase toys for children at Christmas or help 
needy families with the payment of bills. Fami- 
lies without heat or electricity during the winter 
have always been major concerns of the 
Bayfort Benevolent Association. As a result, 
some of the funds raised have also gone to 
remedy this situation. 

As a member of the board of governors and 
chairman of development for Heartshare 
Human Services of New York, Mr. Golden has 
raised over $1 million for the agency to further 
its mission of aiding and facilitating adoptions 
and foster care placements. 

His wife Maureen, his daughter Kathleen, 
and his son Robert have undoubtedly been an 
inspiration to him. 

Мг. Speaker, many of the problems we face 
today could be solved if more individuals like 
Robert Golden would get involved. For this 
reason, | am happy for the occasion to show 
my appreciation to one such person. | applaud 
Robert C. Golden on his selfless years of 
service and thank him for his dedication to 
bettering lives in Brooklyn. 


HONORING TERRY LEEDOM 
HON. BILL RICHARDSON 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 25, 1994 


Mr. RICHARDSON. Mr. Speaker, a powerful 
voice in my home State's largest city, Albu- 
querque, will be silenced at month's end. | am 
sorry to report that local talk show host Terry 
Leedom is being pulled off the air. It's not that 
ККОВ-АМ radio management is unhappy with 
Leedom's popular late night talk show. In fact, 
I'm told Terry is well liked. It seems the prob- 
lem is economics—it is cheaper for the station 
to run a nationally syndicated talk radio show 
than pay Leedom a salary. 

Terry has done a great service in New Mex- 
ico by delving into controversial local issues— 
something nationally syndicated talk shows 
simply сап“ do. | viewed KKOB's airing of Ter- 
ry's show more than just a commercial ven- 
ture, but a real public service. With Terry's 
February 1 departure, there will be a vacuum 
on Albuquerque's airwaves of public debate 
and discourse of local issues in Albuquerque. 

On behalf of Terry's many faithful listeners, 
it is my hope Terry will find a new home on 
Albuquerque airwaves soon so that we can 
once again debate, argue and disagree over 
local issues so important to the future of Albu- 
querque and New Mexico. 


TRIBUTE TO WILLIAM “TEENY” 
KRANZ 


HON. PETER J. VISCLOSKY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 25, 1994 


Mr. VISCLOSKY. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
great honor that | rise today to commend Wil- 
liam “Teeny” Kranz for his extensive contribu- 
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tions to the First Congressional District of Indi- 
ana. 

Teeny is the 1993 recipient of the pres- 
tigious “Sagamore of the Wabash” award, 
conferred by Indiana Governor Evan Bayh. 
The “Sagamore of the Wabash” is the highest 
honor the Governor of Indiana can bestow on 
an Indiana resident, and it is a personal tribute 
given to those who have rendered a distin- 
guished service to the State. The term “Saga- 
more” was used by the American Indian 
Tribes of the Northeastern United States to 
describe a man of great wisdom to whom the 
chief would look for guidance and advice. In- 
dicative of true leadership, the “Sagamore” 
award is reserved for individuals who have 
made lifetime commitments to preserving the 
pride in Hoosier heritage among the citizens of 
Indiana. 

The youngest of 18 children, Teeny was 
born in a log cabin in Clinton, IN on July 14, 
1912. He began his career with U.S. Steel's 
Gary Works in 1929, and he retired from Gary 
Works in 1976. For 16 of those 47 years, 
Teeny was president of the United Steel- 
workers of America, Local Union 1066. During 
his tenure as president, his union brethren 
came to depend upon him. Teeny represented 
those victimized by unfairness or misfortune, 
and employed every effort above and beyond 
the call of duty to assist them. 

A Navy veteran and an amateur boxer, 
Teeny's extraordinary career has not ended 
with his retirement. Teeny is currently the 
president of the Northwest Indiana Retiree’s 
Club, which has recently grown into an asso- 
ciation consisting of more than 500 members. 
A group organized by Teeny himself, mem- 
bers participate in social functions, fund-rais- 
ers, and community services. 

Teeny has earned the respect and admira- 
tion of generations of steelworkers, and 
through his determination and hard work, has 
become a leader not only among the United 
Steelworkers of America, but also throughout 
the entire Calumet region. | call upon my col- 
leagues to join me in wishing Teeny a most 
rewarding retirement and continued success in 
his future endeavors. 


RECOGNITION OF THE PARKLANE 
ACADEMY PIONEERS FOR THE 
TEAM'S FOURTH STATE ЗА 
ACADEMY FOOTBALL CHAMPION- 
SHIP 


HON. MIKE PARKER 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 25, 1994 


Mr. PARKER. Mr. Speaker, today | ask my 
colleagues to join me in honoring a group of 
outstanding young men, the Parklane Acad- 
emy Pioneer football squad of McComb, MS, 
and their coaches, supporters, fans, and par- 
ents on winning the school’s fourth Class ЗА 
Mississippi Private School Football Champion- 
ship. 

The Pioneers on November 20, 1993, de- 
feated the Pillow Academy Mustangs о! 
Greenwood, М5, іп a resounding 35-3 victory. 
| commend the players on both teams for their 
courage and sportsmanship and fans on both 
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sides of the gridiron for their devotion to these 
young men, their schools, and the sport of 
football. 

Turning the team around from last year’s 4- 
6 record, the Pioneers’ quest for the crown 
this season was hindered by only two losses, 
опе of which was а 16-0 loss to Pillow Acad- 
emy during the regular season. The Mustangs 
had achieved a remarkable 12-0 season, 
making Pillow Academy the favorite in the 
championship game. However, the Pioneers 
dominated the Mustangs in all aspects of the 
game, playing almost error-free and taking 
home the title. 

One cannot applaud the players without 
praising their supporters. | commend the fans 
for their unwavering pride and spirit. | salute 
the parents for supporting and encouraging 
their children and taking the responsibility of 
ensuring the players, cheerleaders, band 
members, and student volunteers are able to 
attend each practice and game. | praise the 
coaches and teachers for their positive leader- 
ship, understanding, and guidance іп this 
championship and in their efforts to help all 
students earn academic achievement. 

The Pioneers exemplify the American spirit 
of competition, fair play, and pride. | ask you 
to join me in saluting the Parklane Pioneers 
for their dedication, positive attitude, and 
pride. 


REV. HERBERT ANDERSON AP- 
PLAUDED FOR 15 YEARS OF 
SERVICE TO BRICK CHURCH 


HON. CAROLYN В. MALONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 25, 1994 


Mrs. MALONEY. Mr. Speaker, | rise today 
to bring to the attention of my colleagues the 
tremendous achievements of the Rev. Dr. Her- 
bert B. Anderson. 

Dr. Anderson was installed as senior pastor 
of the Brick Presbyterian Church in the city of 
New York at a special convocation held on 
November 5, 1978. During the eventful suc- 
ceeding period of 15 years, the pastorate of 
this cultivated Christian gentleman has been 
marked by a new spirit of community within 
the church, and a growing pattern of regenera- 
tion in the spiritual and secular affairs of the 
congregation. This is evidenced by a broad- 
based increase in church membership and 
stewardship, the growth of the church school 
and the day school, an abiding regard for the 
tradition of fine church music at Brick, an en- 
hanced and more effective program of out- 
reach to the areas of concern to the Brick 
Church in neighboring parts of our city, as well 
as the restoration and improvement of the 
church’s physical properties. The past 15 
years have also seen a significant increase in 
the Brick Church's endowment funds, the re- 
newal of its commitment to serve others, and 
a continuing involvement in the affairs of their 
denomination at the local and national levels. 
All of these culminated in the last year’s joyful 
celebration of the 225th anniversary to which, 
as ever, Dr. Anderson so felicitously devoted 
his time, talents, and enthusiasm. 

Throughout the period of his ministry at 
Brick, Dr. Anderson has reflected credit upon 
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himself and the church by his participation іп 
the affairs of the denomination and the com- 
munity, including notable service as the first 
chair of the board of trustees of the Pres- 
byterian Church (U.S.A.) Foundation, as chair 
of the committee organizing the bicentennial 
celebration of the Presbyterian Church 
(U.S.A.), as chair of the board of trustees of 
McCormick Theological Seminary and as a 
trustee of Union Theological Seminary, War- 
ren Wilson College, and Auburn Theological 
Seminary. 

Because the efforts of Dr. and Mrs. Ander- 
son on behalf of the church have been so 
unstinting, because their affection and consid- 
eration for the church have been so enduring, 
and the fruits of their labors for the church 
have been so extraordinary, | would like my 
colleagues to join me in saluting Dr. and Mrs. 
Anderson for their 15 years of service to the 
Brick Presbyterian Church of New York and 
the entire community. 


CONGRESS SALUTES HALF CEN- 
TURY OF FIREFIGHTING BY 
GEORGE S. BURCH 


HON. GERALD В.Н. SOLOMON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 25, 1994 


Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Speaker, every year in 
the rural and suburban regions of New York 
State alone, volunteer firemen save countless 
lives and billions of dollars in property. 

That's why I'd like to say a few words today 
about George S. Burch, who will be celebrat- 
ing 50 years of volunteer firefighting in Cam- 
bridge, NY on February 6. 

George Burch joined the Cambridge Volun- 
teer Fire Department on January 26, 1944. He 
was department chief from 1955 to 1957. He 
also served as the Washington County deputy 
fire coordinator from 1970 to 1991, and on the 
Fire Advisory Board from 1958 to 1993. 

I'll admit to having a soft spot in my heart 
for volunteer firemen, since | was one myself 
for 20 years. | know the sacrifice they make to 
protect the lives and property of their neigh- 
bors. I've watched these volunteer fire compa- 
nies update their training and equipment, but 
the bottom line has always been the dedica- 
tion of the individual firefighter. As far as l'm 
concerned, there's nothing more all-American 
than our volunteer fire companies, and few 
more admirable citizens than those like 
George Burch, who have been so generous 
with their time. 

Mr. Speaker, | ask this body to rise with me 
to salute a great American, 50-year firefighter 
George S. Burch of Cambridge, NY. 


TRIBUTE TO CHIEF M.SGT. ALDEN 
R. HARGETT, U.S. AIR FORCE 


HON. EVA M. CLAYTON 
OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 25, 1994 


Mrs. CLAYTON. Mr. Speaker, on the occa- 
sion of his retirement from the U.S. Air Force, 
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| wish to recognize Chief M. Sgt. Alden R. 
Hargett for his 30 years of dedicated service 
to our country. In his most recent assignment 
as chief of the Information Management 
Branch, Inquiry Division, Office of Legislative 
Liaison, Chief Hargett provided an invaluable 
service to every member of Congress. Having 
demonstrated superior leadership, initiative, 
and strong management abilities, he was per- 
sonally selected to manage the overall oper- 
ation of the Information Management Branch 
which processes all Presidential, Vice Presi- 
dential, and congressional correspondence for 
the Secretary of the Air Force and the Air 
Force Chief of Staff. There he managed the 
accountability of all inquiries referred to the 
Department of the Air Force as well as serving 
as the Freedom of Information Act manager 
for the Air Force Office of Legislative Liaison. 

Best-in-the-business credentials and his 
widely recognized credibility within the infor- 
mation management community mandated his 
selection to serve on several headquarters 
level quality management teams as the infor- 
mation management representative. He per- 
sonally conducted the requirements definition 
and source selection studies resulting in the 
installation of a state-of-the-art document im- 
aging system for legislation liaison. So thor- 
ough was this effort, it became the example 
for other agencies to follow as they undertook 
modernization of their information manage- 
ment functions. His contributions during this 
tour will have a positive impact on legislative 
liaison long after his departure. 

Born in Cove City, NC, Chief Hargett grad- 
uated from Newbold High School in 1961. He 
has an applied science degree from the Com- 
munity College of the Air Force and has con- 
tinued to pursue his baccalaureate degree 
through Central Texas College, the College of 
the Air Force, Wayne Community College, and 
the Eastern Washington State University. He 
is currently attending the University of Mary- 
land. 

Chief Hargett entered the Air Force from the 
U.S. Army Active Reserves in March 1966. 
Significant assignments have included tours in 
France, Korea, and Alaska. Assignments also 
have been in North Carolina, Texas, and the 
DC area, including three Pentagon tours. The 
chief is married to the former Dorothy L. Daw- 
son of Vanceboro, NC. They have two daugh- 
ters, Deborah, an attorney, and Regina, a cap- 
tain in the Air Force. 

| want to join his fellow service members in 
commending Chief Hargett on an exemplary 
service career and wish him every success in 
civilian life. 


TRIBUTE TO STEVEN ST. PIERRE 
HON. JACK REED 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 25, 1994 


Mr. REED. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to sa- 
lute a distinguished young man from Rhode 
Island who has attained the rank of Eagle 
Scout in the Boy Scouts of America. He is 
Steven St. Pierre of Troop 11, in Coventry, 
and he was honored last week for his note- 
worthy achievement. 
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Not every young American who joins the 
Boy Scouts earns the prestigious Eagle Scout 
Award. Іп fact, only 2.5 percent of all Boy 
Scouts do. To earn the award, a Boy Scout 
must fulfill requirements in the areas of leader- 
ship, service, and outdoor skills, He must earn 
21 merit badges, 11 of which are required 
from areas such as citizenship in the commu- 
nity, citizenship in the Nation, citizenship in the 
world, safety, environmental science, and first 
aid. 

As he progresses through the Boy Scout 
ranks, a Scout must demonstrate participation 
іп increasingly more responsible service 
projects. He must also demonstrate leadership 
skills by holding one or more specific youth 
leadership positions in his patrol and/or troop. 
Jim has distinguished himself in accordance 
with each of these creteria. 

For his Eagle Scout project, Steven com- 
pleted a much needed landscaping project of 
the surrounding property of the Coventry Town 
Hall/Library complex. This extensive project in- 
cluded the leveling of unnecessary barriers 
and the spreading of truckloads of mulch to 
mpraye the look of the complex. 

r. Speaker, | ask you and my colleagues 
to join me in saluting Eagle Scout Steve St. 
Pierre. In turn, we must duly recognize the 
Boy Scouts of America for establishing the 
Eagle Scout Award and the strenuous criteria 
its aspirants must meet. This program has, 
through its 80 years, honed and enhanced the 
leadership skills and commitment to public 
service of many outstanding Americans, two 
dozen of whom now serve in the House. 

It is my sincere belief that Steve St. Pierre 
will continue his public service and in so doing 
will further distinguish himself and con- 
sequently better his community. | am proud 
that Jim undertook his Scout activity in my 
representative district, and | join friends, col- 
leagues, and family who salute him. 


MAJOR LEAGUE BASEBALL 
FORGES NEW TIES WITH NEGRO 
LEAGUES HERITAGE 


HON. ALAN WHEAT 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 25, 1994 


Mr. WHEAT. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
congratulate Major League Baseball on a new 
initiative to honor the Negro Leagues which, in 
a segregated America, provided young Afri- 
can-American athletes with a chance to realize 
their dreams of playing professional baseball. 

Major League Baseball has decided to add 
Negro Leagues merchandise to their catalog 
and donate the profits from sales of those 
items to the Negro Leagues Baseball Museum 
in Kansas City, the Jackie Robinson Founda- 
tion and the 125 former Negro Leagues play- 
ers who are still living. This altruistic gesture 
should be applauded, Mr. Speaker, for not 
only does it benefit today's philanthropy, it re- 
minds the baseball fan of tomorrow of the re- 
markable sportsmanship of America’s other 
professional baseball league. 

1 would like to share with my colleagues an 
article that describes Major League Baseball's 
efforts to properly memorialize the Negro 
Leagues. 
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[From USA Today, Nov. 12, 1993] 
MERCHANDISE TO BENEFIT NEGRO LEAGUE 
PLAYERS 
(By Ben Brown) 

Major League Baseball will announce Fri- 
day that it plans to expand its catalog of li- 
censed merchandise with the addition of a 
Negro Leagues line. Profits from the sale of 
the apparel, gifts and novelties will go to the 
Negro Leagues Baseball Museum, the Jackie 
Robinson Foundation and some 125 living 
veterans of the Negro Leagues. 

Richard E. White, president of Major 
League Baseball Properties, estimates the 
total royalty payments to rise to $1 million 
a year within five years. 

“And this is absolutely 100% pro bono on 
the part of Major League Baseball,” says 
White. Each year we'll publicly disclose all 
our collections and disbursements so there’s 
no doubt Major League Baseball is doing the 
right thing.” 

Buck O'Neil, a former Negro Leagues star 
and now chairman of the Negro Leagues mu- 
seum in Kansas City, Mo., says the deal is 
one of the best things that could happen.“ 

Says White: We can't reverse history 
(when the Negro Leagues were the only home 
for pro black players). But next year is the 
125th anniversary of pro baseball, and we 
want this new partnership to become a very 
inclusive part of that celebration.“ 

The first product in the line will be intro- 
duced in January. 


TRIBUTE TO TOM MULLON 


HON. JIM RAMSTAD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 25, 1994 


Mr. RAMSTAD. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
pay special tribute to Tom Mullon, a resident 
of my district who is retiring after a highly dis- 
tinguished career with the Department of Vet- 
erans Affairs [VA]. 

Tom has served the VA for more than 30 
years. During that time, he has deeply influ- 
enced the course the VA has taken in the Mid- 
west. 

Since joining the VA in 1962, Tom has oc- 
cupied many responsible positions, including 
that of VA Regional Director for the Mid- 
western Region. 

The capstone of his career was overseeing 
the planning, construction, activation, and 
opening of the Minneapolis VA Medical Center 
[VAMC], а $240 million construction project 
which gave the Midwest a truly premier facility 
in the VA hospital system. 

Tom was the driving force behind the estab- 
lishment of the Brain Sciences Center, a re- 
search facility housed at the Minneapolis 
VAMC. Additionally, Tom was responsible for 
the opening of numerous clinics and health 
centers, proving himself a true friend and ad- 
vocate of veterans. 

Even though Tom is retiring from the VA, | 
am sure he will continue to contribute to the 
VA and the veterans community through his 
tireless efforts on the various councils, task 
forces, and numerous other projects on which 
he works. 

Mr. Speaker, | highly commend Mr. Mullon 
for his efforts in the VA and his influence on 
the communities in the Midwest, and truly wish 
him all the best in all his future endeavors. 
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A JOB TRAINING PROGRAM FOR 
THE 21ST CENTURY 


HON, DON EDWARDS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 25, 1994 


Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. Speaker, 
as we return to Congress and prepare to con- 
sider welfare reform and job training legisla- 
tion, it is imperative that we take another look 
at what will work best to break the inherent 
cycle of poverty facing our Nation. As our in- 
dustries continue to change, high school drop- 
out rates remain high, and the number of im- 
poverished Americans increases, we here in 
Congress have a responsibility to enact public 
policy that confronts these problems. 

The Center for Employment Training [CET], 
founded 27 years ago in my San Jose district, 
has taken a nontraditional approach that de- 
serves careful examination. CET’s training cur- 
riculum emphasizes the development of 
hands-on vocational skills while simulta- 
neously integrating basic reading, math, and 
communication skills. Several studies have 
found that the CET model is not only cost ef- 
fective, but extremely successful at meeting its 
program goals of significantly increasing em- 
ployment and earnings for its graduates. 

Recently, the San Jose Mercury News had 
an interesting editorial seeking further Federal 
investment in CET-model programs. I’m sure 
our colleagues will find much food for thought 
in this editorial, which | am pleased to enter 
into the RECORD. 

The article follows: 

[From the San Jose Mercury News, Jan. 6, 

1994] 

JOB TRAINING THAT WORKS—STANDOUT SAN 

JOSE PROGRAM DESERVES MORE FUNDING 

What does San Jose have that was in- 
vented in a garage, and has people in 48 U.S. 
cities, Chile, Belize and Mexico standing in 
line for? 

If you guessed personal computers, you’re 
wrong. The answer is a spot in a job program 
run by or supervised by the Center for Em- 
ployment Training. 

CET began 26 years ago in East San Jose 
with an unorthodox approach to the elusive 
goal of turning welfare recipients into work- 
ers. Instead of offering popular and easy re- 
medial English and math classes, CET 
stresses tangible skills. No matter how well 
men or women read and write, they quickly 
get their hands on typewriters, circuit 
boards, kitchen ovens and machine tools. 

It works. 

When the Manpower Demonstration Re- 
search Corp. in New York measured 15 train- 
ing programs for disadvantaged high school 
dropouts, CET received the only passing 
grade. CET graduates saw their earnings in- 
crease $6,700 over four years, far above the 
average of $214. Two years ago the Rocke- 
feller Foundation called CET's success with 
young mothers a national model. 

It Really works. 

The government of Chile has formally in- 
vited CET to start a center. Belize already 
has one. Mexican government officials have 
visited CET’s headquarters and training cen- 
ter in San Jose. The Clinton administration 
has awarded CET $1 million to replicate its 
method in 10 new cities. CET already oper- 
ates centers in 28 cities coast to coast and 
has placed 60,000 graduates. 
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So why just a measly $1 million more from 
Washington? In a quarter century, CET has 
outperformed a legion of federally funded 
job-training programs that squandered bil- 
lions. 

As the Clinton welfare reformers prepare 
their initiatives, it’s clear Washington must 
cut loose the failed approaches and reward 
the one that succeed. CET is one of the na- 
tion’s very few standouts. 


MANSUR KIKHIA 
HON. LEE H. HAMILTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 25, 1994 


Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, on December 
16, 1993, | wrote to the Secretary of State re- 
garding the disappearance of Mr. Mansur 
Kikhia, a Libyan exile and human rights activ- 
ist, who was abducted in Cairo, Egypt last De- 
cember while attending the annual meeting of 
the Arab Organization for Human Rights. To 
date, Mr. Kikhia’s captors have not been iden- 
tified and his whereabouts are unknown. It is 
suspected, however, that the Libyan Govern- 
ment may have played a role in Mr. Kikhia’s 
disappearance. 

| would like to bring the text of my letter and 
the Department of State’s response to it to the 
attention of my colleagues. The text of the let- 
ters follows. 


COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, DC, December 16, 1993. 
Hon. WARREN CHRISTOPHER, 
Secretary of State, Department of State Wash- 
ington, DC. 

DEAR MR. SECRETARY: An influential mem- 
ber of the political opposition movement 
against the regime of Colonel Qaddafi of 
Libya, Mr. Mansur R. Kikhia, is believed to 
have been abducted last Friday, December 
10, from his room at the Al Safir Hotel in 
Cairo while attending the annual meeting of 
the Arab Organization for Human Rights. 

Although the current fate of Mr. Kikhia is 
unknown, associates and leaders of groups 
opposed to Qaddafi believe that Mr. Kikhia 
was abducted by Egyptian authorities prior 
to being handed over to Libyan authorities 
because of his outspoken opposition to the 
current Libyan regime. Similar abductions 
from Egypt of Libyan nationals opposed to 
Colonel Qaddafi have occurred in the past. 

Mr. Kikhia has resided in the U.S. since 
1990 as a permanent resident. His wife and 
four children are citizens of the United 
States. Prior to his residence in the U.S., Mr. 
Kikhia had been Libya's Minister of Foreign 
Affairs and Chairman of the Libyan mission 
to the United Nations. In August 1980, Mr. 
Kikhia resigned his post as chairman of the 
Libyan delegation to the U.N. and publicly 
protested the killing and torture of many 
Libyans in Libya and abroad. 

A recent Reuters news report states that 
Libya has vowed to crush all exile opponents 
of Colonel Qadaffi's government and ap- 
pealed for the assassination of former for- 
eign minister Abdel-Monem el-Houni. If Mr. 
Kikhia has been captured by Libyan authori- 
ties—and there is a great deal of circumstan- 
tial evidence to indicate that Mr. Kikhia has 
already been delivered into the hands of his 
enemies—then apparently the report is fac- 
tual and Colonel Qadaffi has begun to imple- 
ment this latest decree. 
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I am greatly concerned about the kidnap- 
ping of Mr. Kikhia and the implication that 
Libya is launching a new round of state 
sponsored terrorism. I am also deeply trou- 
bled by reports that Egyptian authorities 
may have been involved in the abduction of 
Mr. Kikhia. Whatever clarification you can 
provide me on this matter, including the De- 
partment’s efforts to learn of Mr. Kikhia's 
location and condition, would be greatly ap- 
preciated. 

With best regards, 

Sincerely, 
LEE H. HAMILTON, 
Chairman. 
U.S. DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, DC, January 12, 1994. 
Hon. LEE H. HAMILTON, 
Chairman, Committee on Foreign Affairs, House 
of Representatives. 

DEAR MR. CHAIRMAN: I am pleased to re- 
spond to your letter of December 16, concern- 
ing the disappearance of Mansur Kikhya and 
the potential resurgence of a Libyan cam- 
paign against dissidents. 

The U.S. Government is deeply concerned 
about Mr. Kikhya's disappearance in Cairo. 
We remain in close contact with the highest 
levels of the Egyptian Government on this 
matter, and we are confident they appreciate 
the depth of our interest. Unfortunately, an 
extensive and ongoing Egyptian investiga- 
tion has yielded no clues to Mr. Kikhya's 
fate thus far. The Egyptian Government 
assures us they will continue the investiga- 
tion until our mutual questions are an- 
swered. We have no evidence linking Egypt 
to Mr. Kikhya’s disappearance. 

We are also in frequent contact with Mr. 
Kikhya’s family and the Libyan community 
in exile. Their fears about Mr. Kikhya's well- 
being are understandable, given Qadhafi's 
record of targeting regime opponents. Qadha- 
fits recent public calls for the deaths of 
prominent members of the Libyan opposition 
and invitation to notorious terrorist groups 
to a conference in Libya are cause for fur- 
ther concern. We will watch Qadhafi closely 
for any sign that his rhetoric is being trans- 
lated into action. 

I hope this information has addressed your 
concerns. Please do not hesitate to contact 
us should you believe we may be of further 
assistance. 

Sincerely, 
WENDY R. SHERMAN, 
Assistant Secretary Legislative Affairs. 


THE MYTH OF MEANS-TESTING 
HON. ANDREW JACOBS, JR. 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 25, 1994 


Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Speaker, Bob Ball, former 
Commissioner of Social Security, and Henry 
Aaron, director of economic studies at Brook- 
ings, produced a thought-provoking piece for 
the Washington Post, and it was published 
there on November 14, 1993. | insert in the 
RECORD the column. It is worthwhile reading 
for all Americans, | think. 

[From the Washington Post, Nov. 14, 1993] 

THE MYTH OF MEANS-TESTING 

(By Robert M. Ball and Henry J. Aaron) 

Everyone knows that rising social security 
expenditures are boosting the federal budget 
deficit. Right? Everyone knows that cutting 
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social security expenditures is the key to 
lowering the deficit. Right? And common 
sense tells us that the fairest way to cut ben- 
efits would be by means-testing them so that 
benefits only of the well-to-do elderly are 
cut. Right? 

Ves. yes and yes.“ says Peter G. Peterson, 
president of the Concord Coalition, founded 
by former senators Warren B. Rudman and 
Paul E. Tsongas. Peterson is everywhere 
with his message. TV interviews galore, an 
Atlantic Monthly article, a new book and 
the Concord Coalition’s September report, 
“The Zero Deficit Plan.“ But in fact, the 
correct responses to the three statements 
are “wrong, wrong and wrong again.“ Here's 
why: 

Far from increasing the deficit, social se- 
curity is now reducing the deficit. In 1993 so- 
cial security revenues will exceed outlays by 
$46 billion. If it weren’t for social security, 
the federal deficit would be that much larg- 
er. 

That contribution to deficit reduction will 
continue to grow for many years. Without 
social security, the federal deficit in the 
year 2000 would be $97 billion larger than the 
already frightening $251 billion projected by 
the Congressional Budget Office. 

Falsehoods repeated often enough come to 
be accepted by many as true. In this fashion, 
the statement that rising social security 
costs are a major factor in pushing up the 
federal deficit has gained currency. But it is 
still false. 

Cutting social security benefits would al- 
most certainly not lower the deficit. That’s 
because any change that would increase the 
excess of payroll tax revenues over current 
benefit payments would make it virtually 
impossible to resist calls for cutting payroll 
taxes in tandem. Why, it would be asked, 
should even more of the proceeds from a re- 
gressive tax on earnings—justified only be- 
cause it pays for a progressive benefit struc- 
ture, also linked to earnings—be used to off- 
set deficits generated by the failure to pay 
for other governmental operations? 

Last year, Congress seriously considered, 
and the Senate only narrowly rejected, a 
proposal to cut payroll taxes enough to 
eliminate any excess of social security reve- 
nues over expenditures. A substantial cut in 
benefits would surely prompt Congress to ac- 
tion. Of course, if Congress cut benefits and 
taxes in parallel, the deficit would not fall. 

Means-testing social security—the denial 
of benefits to people whose income or wealth 
exceeds a stipulated level—would be unfair 
and undermine support for our universal pen- 
sion system, by far the most effective anti- 
poverty program we have ever had. The so- 
cial security system includes a simple but 
subtle principle that is very important in 
protecting the families of low-wage earners 
against poverty when such workers retire, 
become disabled or die. Everyone pays taxes 
at the same rate on earnings up to a limit, so 
that everyone can claim a pension in return, 
as a matter of right and without the stigma 
of welfare. But the benefit paid to low earn- 
ers replaces a larger share of their past earn- 
ings than does the benefit paid to high earn- 
ers. As a result, social security is keeping 
about 15 million people from poverty and 
millions more from sinking to near poverty. 

What makes it possible to pay benefits to 
workers with low earnings histories suffi- 
cient to keep them out of poverty is social 
security's “weighted” benefit formula. That 
formula rewards low earners more gener- 
ously for each dollar of past contributions 
than it pays workers with high earnings his- 
tories. High earners in fact sometimes com- 
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plain that they could get more privately for 
the taxes they and their employers pay. This 
claim is debatable, as social security has val- 
uable insurance features no private pension 
can claim, such as complete protection 
against price inflation and safety from loss 
from business failure, industry decline or 
poor investment results. Still, making major 
reductions in the benefits of high earners 
and making uncertain the receipt of all but 
a tiny benefits, as in the Concord Coalition 
plan, would generate massive pressures to 
permit higher paid people to opt out of social 
security. 


Given the weighted benefit formula, the 
system could not survive if substantial num- 
bers of higher paid earners “opted out.“ 
Moreover, without such a formula, millions 
of elderly and disabled beneficiaries would 
find social security benefits to be way too 
low to support them and would have to turn 
to welfare for help. Welfare would then de- 
termine the maximum income of such house- 
holds, and past contributions to social secu- 
rity would be meaningless for them. 


The succession of events arising from the 
introduction of a means test could well de- 
stroy the social security system, which is 
now of critical importance not only to the 
six out of 10 workers in private industry for 
whom social security is the only pension, but 
also for the vast majority of those who have 
a supplementary private pension built on top 
of social security. Social security is not in- 
tended to be just a poverty program, success- 
ful as it is at that task. It is also meant to 
be a base to which people can add income 
from pensions and savings. 


The United States has taken 50 years to de- 
velop a four-tier system of retirement pro- 
tection, consisting of a universal and com- 
pulsory social security pension system, sup- 
plementary private and government pen- 
sions, individual savings and a safety-net— 
Supplemental Security Income (SSI)}—that 
guarantees everyone some income during re- 
tirement or disability, but at a level below 
the poverty line. The four tiers are com- 
plementary. Changing one will force changes 
in the others. 


Means-testing social security, for example, 
would produce perverse effects in private 
pensions. Many companies with plans that 
guarantee pensioners a defined level of bene- 
fits are already having difficulty keeping up 
with funding requirements. If social security 
benefits were cut, or made uncertain, they 
would have to increase their plans’ funding 
or announce reductions in total retirement 
protection for their employees. Others would 
drop their pension plans rather than incur 
added expense. 


Paradoxically and perversely, the biggest 
losers from means-testing social security 
might not be the intended target—the 
wealthy. The real losers might well be mid- 
dle-income workers now fortunate enough to 
receive both social security and a private 
pension. And, of course, if social security dis- 
appeared, as well it might, the SSI welfare 
rolls for the elderly would grow 10 to 15 
times their present size. 


Social security is family protection for ev- 
eryone against loss of income from disabil- 
ity, death or retirement. It would be tragic if 
myopic deficit-cutters put at risk this most 
widely supported of federal programs 
through measures that would not even cut 
the deficit. 
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SOUND AGREEMENT REACHED ОМ 
THE C-17 GLOBEMASTER III 


HON. STEPHEN HORN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 25, 1994 


Mr. HORN. Mr. Speaker, during the con- 
gressional recess, Secretary of Defense Les 
Aspin and Under Secretary of Defense for Ac- 
quisition John Deutch announced a settlement 
with the McDonnell Douglas Corp. on the pro- 
duction of the С-17 airlifter. Тһе С-17--ог the 
Globemaster Ill—is produced by McDonnell 
Douglas in Long Beach CA. Under the ar- 
rangement, up to 40 С-17 aircraft will be pro- 
duced at the end of the 2 years. If perform- 
ance of the plane proves itself, the Defense 
Department has the option of requesting more 
planes in the future. This settlement was 
reached after an extensive review by the De- 
fense Department. 

С-17 aircraft continue to roll off the assem- 
bly line in Long Beach. To date, four planes 
have been delivered to the Air Force at 
Charleston Air Force Base, SC, where they 
are undergoing field tests, and performing 
splendidly. Тһе С-17 has already set 21 world 
records. 

| am confident that Congress will find the 
settlement reached to be fair and realistic. 
Having visited with the fine people in Long 
Beach who produce this state-of-the-art air- 
plane, | am also confident that the С-17 will 
prove to be the airplane it was designed to 
be—the core airlifter for the armed services 
well into the next century. 


TRIBUTE TO HUMBERTO “ВЕТО” 
GARCIA 


HON, SOLOMON P. ORTIZ 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 25, 1994 


Mr. ORTIZ. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to ask 
my colleagues to join me in commending 
Humberto “Beto” Garcia, upon the occasion of 
his retirement, after 35 years of exemplary 
service to the U.S. Customs Service. 

Beto began his long and illustrious career 
as а clerk-typist in 1959, and his meticulous 
attention to detail brought him to the attention 
of his supervisors and put him on a track that 
would take him through several positions of 
importance throughout his career, one of 
which was his leadership of the export control 
division, a tedious task that Beto handled with 
great skill from 1965-70. 

His hard work as a Custom's inspector from 
1970-84 garnered him a position on the pres- 
tigious Contraband Enforcement Team [CET]. 
One of the duties of the members of CET was 
a working knowledge of the myriad of Cus- 
toms regulations, so Beto threw himself into 
learning the regs. As a member of the CET, 
his accurate judgments made on the basis of 
Customs regulations quickly earned him the 
respect of his fellow team members and other 
Customs workers. 

He is so hard working and dedicated to the 
ethic of fairness, that Customs workers in 
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south Texas consider him an expert in Cus- 
toms regulations. If you have an unusual 
question about any aspect of the Customs 
regulations, call Beto—he'll know; or he will 
know which book contains the answer. 

During his service to the Customs Service, 
Beto has seen a host of changes in the Serv- 
ice. He has seen the same revolution we have 
all witnessed with the conversion from hard 
copy papers to computerized documents and 
records. He watched the drug enforcement di- 
vision of Customs grow away from Customs 
and into the Drug Enforcement Agency [DEA]. 

He watched the Customs office at the Port 
of Brownsville grow by 75 percent. He saw the 
creation of Foreign Trading Zone [FTZ] Num- 
ber 62 at the Port of Brownsville. In fact, Beto 
was instrumental in setting up the FTZ Num- 
ber 62. 

| hope that you will all join me and Beto’s 
family—his wife Dinah, and his daughters 
Lenora А. and Lorena А.-іп commending 
Beto for his life's work in behalf of our country. 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE 1994 CON- 
GRESS-BUNDESTAG STAFF EX- 
CHANGE 


HON. CHARLES W. STENHOLM 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 25, 1994 


Mr. STENHOLM. Mr. Speaker, since 1983, 

the United States Congress and the German 
Parliament, the Bundestag, have conducted 
an annual exchange program in which staff 
members from both countries observe and 
learn about the workings of each other's politi- 
cal institutions and convey the views of Mem- 
bers from both sides of issues on mutual con- 
cern. 
This exchange program has been one of 
several sponsored by both public and private 
institutions in the United States and Germany 
to foster better understanding of the institu- 
tions and policies of both countries. 

This year will make the fourth exchange 
with a reunified Germany and a parliament 
consisting of members from both the west and 
the east. Ten staff members from the United 
States Congress will be chosen to visit Ger- 
many from April 23 to May 7. They will spend 
most of the time attending meetings con- 
ducted by members of the Bundestag, Bun- 
destag party staffers, and representatives of 
political, business, academic, and media insti- 
tutions. They also will spend a weekend in the 
district of a Bundestag member. 

A comparable delegation of German staff 
members will come to the United States in late 
June for a 3-week period. They will attend 
similar meetings here in Washington and will 
visit the districts of Members of Congress over 
the Fourth of July recess. 

The Congress-Bundestag Exchange is high- 
ly regarded in Germany. Accordingly, U.S. 
participants should be experienced and ac- 
complished Hill staffers so that they can con- 
tribute to the success of the exchange on both 
sides of the Atlantic. The Bundestag sends 
senior staffers to the United States and a 
number of high-ranking members of the Bun- 
destag take time to meet with the U.S. delega- 
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tion. The United States endeavors to recip- 
rocate. 

Applicants should have a demonstrable in- 
terest in events in Europe. Applicants need 
not be working in the field of foreign affairs, al- 
though such a background can be helpful. The 
composite United States delegation should ex- 
hibit a range of expertise in issues of mutual 
concern in Germany and the United States, 
such as, but not limited to, trade, security, the 
environment, immigration, economic develop- 
ment, health care, and other social policy is- 
sues. 

In addition, U.S. participants are expected to 
help plan and implement the program for the 
Bundestag staffers when they visit the United 
States. Among the contributions participants 
should expect to make is the planning of topi- 
cal meetings in Washington. Moreover, partici- 
pants are expected to host one or two staff 
people in their Member's district over the 
Fourth of July, or to arrange for such a visit to 
another Member's district. 

Participants will be selected by a committee 
composed of U.S. Information Agency person- 
nel and past participants of the exchange. 

Senators and Representatives who would 
like a member of their staff to apply for partici- 
pation in this year’s program should direct 
them to submit a résumé and cover letter only 
in which they state why they believe they are 
qualified, and some assurances of their ability 
to participate during the time stated. Applica- 
tions may be sent to Bob Maynes or Ginger 
Harper, Office of Senator DENNIS DECONCINI, 
328 Hart Building, by Tuesday, February 15. 


A SPECIAL SALUTE TO MAYOR 
JOHN M. COYNE 


HON. LOUIS STOKES 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 25, 1994 


Mr. STOKES. Mr. Speaker, | am proud to 
rise today to pay tribute to a good friend and 
distinguished public servant, Mayor John M. 
Coyne. Mayor Coyne, the chief executive of 
the city of Brooklyn Heights, OH, is celebrating 
a landmark 55 consecutive years in public 
service. On Friday, February 4, 1994, a host 
of elected officials, community leaders, family, 
and friends will gather to pay tribute to this 
outstanding individual. | am pleased to partici- 
pate in this special salute to Mayor Coyne. 

Mayor John M. Coyne currently holds the 
distinguished record of being the longest serv- 
ing mayor in the United States. He was elect- 
ed mayor of Brooklyn, OH, in 1947. During his 
47 year tenure, he has been unsuccessfully 
opposed four times. Prior to his election as 
mayor, John Coyne held a 2-year term as 
treasurer of the city. He was also elected and 
served three 2-year terms as the clerk-auditor 
for the city of Brooklyn. 

Mr. Speaker, under John Coyne's leader- 
ship, Brooklyn has grown from a small, rural 
village to a prosperous, thriving city. It is due 
to Mayor Coyne’s efforts that the city of Brook- 
lyn offers its residents an array of city services 
including full-time police and fire protection, 
emergency medical services, weekly refuse 
and recycling collection, senior citizen snow 
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removal and grass cutting, and а host of mu- 
nicipal facilities including a city hall, commu- 
nity senior center, and a state-of-the-art recre- 
ation complex. 

John Coyne has devoted his efforts to in- 
creased safety and conservation. In 1966, 
Brooklyn became the home of the seat belt 
law when Mayor Coyne spearheaded manda- 
tory legislation which has since been modeled 
around the Nation. In 1989, he authored legis- 
lation, now law, which prohibits the sale and 
possession of assault type weapons and pro- 
vides a 7-day waiting period for weapons 
transactions within city limits. John Coyne has 
also taken a leadership role in the effort to en- 
courage recycling. In 1990, the city of Brook- 
lyn became the first community in the county 
and only the second in the State of Ohio, to 
institute a mandatory curbside recycling pro- 
gram. The program has proven successful 
throughout the city. 

| ат proud to note that in addition to his du- 
ties as mayor, John Coyne has devoted his 
energies to strengthening the Democratic 
Party throughout the county and State. Since 
1982, he has held the post as chairman of the 
Cuyahoga County Democratic Party. In this 
position, Mayor Coyne has served with the ut- 
most ability, sense of fairness, and commit- 
ment. |, along with other elected officials, have 
benefited greatly from his strong leadership of 
our party, as well as his personal insight. 

Mayor Coyne is a member and former presi- 
dent of the Cuyahoga County Mayors and 
Managers Association. He is also a past mem- 
ber of the Cuyahoga County Board of Elec- 
tions. Currently, Mayor Coyne serves as a 
member of the Ohio Mayors Association, 
Brooklyn Democratic Club, Southwest Council 
of Governments, Brooklyn Historical Society, 
Government Finance Officers Association, just 
to name a few. 

Mr. Speaker, Mayor John Coyne is the re- 
cipient of numerous awards for outstanding 
public service. He is the first recipient of the 
Ernest J. Bohn Award presented by the north- 
east Ohio chapter of the American Society for 
Public Administration for Outstanding Execu- 
tion of Public Business. He was named “Man 
of the Year” by the Waterford Society and re- 
ceived the Irish Good Fellowship Club Award. 
Mayor Coyne was also selected as one of the 
first inductees into the Brooklyn High School 
Hall of Fame. 

Mayor Coyne gives credit to his wife, Jean, 
for giving him strength, encouragement and 
guidance throughout his 55 years in public 
service. The Coynes are the proud parents of 
four children—John, Ed, Penny, and Jim. They 
are also the proud grandparents of nine and 
great grandparents of three. 

Mr. Speaker, Mayor Coyne deserves special 
credit for his efforts to recognize the loyalty 
and dedication of black Democrats to the Cuy- 
ahoga County Democratic Party. Under his 
leadership, the black community made unprec- 
edented gains in inclusion in elective office 
within the party structure, as well as elective 
office. This includes a seat on the Cuyahoga 
County Board of Elections, the chairmanship 
of the jury commission of Cuyahoga County, 
and jobs and judgeships. His chairmanship set 
an example for inclusion, affirmative action, 
and equal opportunity that will stand as a hall- 
mark in Cleveland politics. 
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| join his many supporters, family, and 
friends in saluting Mayor John M. Coyne. | 
also take this opportunity to wish him much 
continued success and to express my appre- 
ciation for his friendship. 


FINDING AMERICA’S MORAL 
BEARINGS BEFORE IT’S TOO LATE 


HON. CHRISTOPHER SHAYS 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 25, 1994 


Mr. SHAYS. Mr. Speaker, | would like to 
submit this article as an extension of remarks. 
The article was written by Jim Larkin, a con- 
stituent of mine, and appeared on the Green- 
wich Time's opinion page. 

Mr. Larkin’s article, entitled, “Finding Ameri- 
ca’s Moral Bearings Before It’s Too Late”, is 
as timely as it is poignant. He writes of the 
country’s decaying moral fiber in areas such 
as business and politics. He reminisces about 
a time when American businesses thought 
about the long-run and the welfare of their em- 
ployees instead of quarterly earnings—a time 
when Americans actually trusted the leaders 
they elected rather than wondering which lob- 
byist influenced their vote. 

It is my hope that my colleagues will read 
this article and find it as thought provoking as 
| did. 

Thank you, Mr. Speaker. 

(Greenwich Time, Sept. 26, 1993] 


FINDING AMERICA’S MORAL BEARINGS BEFORE 
IT’S Too LATE 
By Jim Larkin 

Am I the only one who feels like ringing 
the bell of alarm when I observe such things 
as the continual, wholesale murder of Mos- 
lem civilians in Bosnia, while our country's 
leaders hold sophistic discussions, wring 
their hands and then go out and eat a good 
dinner? Is Elie Wiesel the only public figure 
who remembers the lessons of the Holocaust? 
Have we as a nation reached the point where 
we can rationalize anything? Can anyone 
who has either experienced enough years or 
enough pain truly believe the spin that's 
being put upon the chaotic events in our na- 
tion's life? 

They say that animals in the forest can 
sense an impending fire even when it is 50 
miles away. They are restless and move 
about with no clear direction. Finally they 
start running. 

I've been on the planet going on seven dec- 
ades. I arrived in what they called “the roar- 
ing 205,” was raised during the Great Depres- 
sion, served in World War II, got married in 
the 1950s, fathered four children, and will 
soon have my fifteenth grandchild. And I'm 
worried. No, I won't sugar-coat it, I'm terri- 
fied. 

For openers, most Americans seem to be 
numbed and have no clear sense of what's 
right and wrong. They wait for the nightly 
news to interpret the days events and parade 
the experts“ who “know” the answers. 

What used to be interesting conversation 
has been replaced by cliches copied from one 
form of media or the other. Ask yourself, 
when was the last time you heard or even ut- 
tered a truly original thought. 

Don't ask me where the trolley left the 
tracks. Like many of you, I was too busy 
trying to earn a living to notice the exact 
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month or year. On the other hand, it prob- 
ably was a process, like everything else. If 
enough inept, illegal or immoral things hap- 
pen, then even a gift from the heavens like 
America will eventually grind to a halt. 

Just so you don’t think this premise is 
based on nothing, here are some examples 
whereof I speak: 

On economics, many of our nation’s pre- 
mier business organizations appear to have 
lost their sense of mission. To this observer 
they seem to be compulsively striving to do 
just one thing; make sure their quarterly 
earnings meet original projections and 
please the financial community. Never mind 
where the corporation will be in 10 years’ 
time or what unique contribution they will 
be making to improve our lives in the future. 
The management is focused on the current 
quarter. The future will be somebody else’s 
problem. 

The main casualties of this effort аге peo- 
ple. There is a whole new series of words that 
companies use when they announce the de- 
parture of their former workers. We all know 
them originally in more honest times it was 
being fired or laid-off, then later it became 
“de-hiring"’ or ‘‘out-placement."' After а 
while, down-stzing“ became popular, and fi- 
nally when the need for justification became 
overwhelming, right-sizing“. 

In a world of avoiding the truth, language 
is usually the first victim. And what about 
those that are left behind worrying about 
the arrival of their pink slip? Will they ever 
trust management again? 

That leads us to No. 2: politics. Recent 
polls show that only about 20 percent of the 
American people have trust in our national 
political leadership. This figure is down from 
somewhere in the 60 percent range 30 short 
years ago. Can a nation endure where the 
level of confidence in our leadership is this 
low? 

What has caused this? Few if any of our 
politicians are considered real “statesmen” 
and put the country’s interest over their 
own, They enjoy the power they have, but 
avoid the responsibility that goes with it. 
They allow themselves to be targets of se- 
duction for the myriad of lobbyists seeking 
their favor. For example, every foreign na- 
tion of importance spends millions of dollars 
annually to make sure they get what they 
want from Washington. Much of the legwork 
for them is done by former senators, con- 
gressmen, Cabinet officers, military and 
naval personnel, etc. 

If those inside the Washington Beltway 
aren't shocked by this behavior, the rest of 
the country is. Sometimes I think the main 
difference between them“ and us“, is that 
we can still be shocked. 

Now to morality, the biggest pile in the 
stable. Sadly, our age has no Emerson. And 
if we did, he probably couldn't get the atten- 
tion of the media. The message would sound 
“strange.” We have по one to hold our feet 
to the fire, to encourage us to our best, teach 
us to confront life with all its temptations, 
difficulties and disappointments, and still 
have the credibility to say, “Мо matter, my 
brothers and sisters, we must choose the 
right.“ 

We are told that in our times moral things 
are too complex to make definitive judg- 
ments about, or morality is a subjective 
thing on which “геазопаМе” people may dis- 
agree. What happened to the moral cer- 
tainties, the touchstones of 30 years ago and 
before? Were they all the products of dumb 
people with inferior minds? Or is morality 
something that is changed by each genera- 
tion? 
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Examples of immorality in our beloved 
land are so numerous. This fall, one of the 
television networks is bringing to prime 
time a graphic display of violence and sexual 
intercourse, with its attending predictable 
dialogue. The producer's explanation is that 
“it’s about time the real world is let into 
America's living rooms.“ The “right” to do 
this, he claims, we granted in the Constitu- 
tion more than 200 years ago. 

Now, I wasn't there in Philadelphia in the 
1780s, but the books I read in college about 
that seminal event made no mention of a 
spirited defense for pornography by any of 
the Founding Fathers. 

The second example is just a statistic. 
Since Roe vs. Wade, the nation has seen 
more than 30 million legal abortions. With- 
out trying to deal with the Choice“ vs. 
“Life” issue, аге any of you curious about 
what those babies might have brought to our 
nation? Many of them would now be in high 
school, or college, or in their first job. Do 
you feel any sense of loss that they are not 
among us? When I was in my junior year of 
high school, we were discussing the fall of 
Rome, and the class was curious about how 
and why this could happen to the powerful 
Roman Empire. I can remember asking, 
Couldn't the Roman people see it coming? 
see the danger they were іп?” The teacher's 
answer was simple, “Тһе Romans were an ar- 
rogant, morally corrupt people. It probably 
never occurred to them what could happen.” 

I hope future generations won't say the 
same things about those of us who are here 
today. 


TRIBUTE TO PAGES OF 103D 
CONGRESS 


HON. DALE E. KILDEE 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 25, 1994 


Мг. KILDEE. Mr. Speaker, | would like to 
take this opportunity to express my personal 
gratitude to all of the pages who have served 
so diligently in the House of Representatives 
during the 103d Congress. 

We all recognize the important role that con- 
gressional pages play in helping the House of 
Representatives operate. This group of young 
people, who come from all across our Nation, 
represent what is good about our country. To 
become a page, these young people have 
proven themselves to be academically quali- 
fied. They have ventured away from the secu- 
rity of their homes and families to spend time 
in an unfamiliar city. Through this experience, 
they have witnessed a new culture, made new 
friends, and learned the details of how our 
Government operates. 

As we all know, the job of a congressional 
page is not an easy one. Along with being 
away from home, the pages must possess the 
maturity to balance competing demands for 
their time and energy. In addition, they must 
have the dedication to work long hours and 
the ability to interact with people at a personal 
level. At the same time, they face a challeng- 
ing academic schedule of classes in the 
House Page School. 

The fall 1993 class of pages witnessed 
many important and historical events and de- 
bates, including the North American Free- 
Trade Agreement, the Brady bill, and Presi- 
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dent Clinton’s address to Congress and the 
Nation on his health care reform proposal. The 
pages also witnessed the ceremonies com- 
memorating the return of the Statue of Free- 
dom to the Capitol dome. | am sure they will 
consider their time spent in Washington, DC to 
be one of the most valuable and exciting ex- 
periences of their lives, and that with this ex- 
perience they will all move ahead to lead suc- 
cessful and productive lives. 

Мг. S er, as Chairman of the House 
Page Board, | ask my colleagues to join me in 
honoring this group of distinguished young 
Americans. They certainly will be missed: 

DEPARTING PAGES: FALL 1993-94 


Yoeli Barag Richard McGuire 
Brian Brookshire Jorie Mead 
Justin Brown Kathryn 
Christopher Carmody Montgomery 
Kit Cavender Mary Newman 
Carolyn Cavener Elizabeth Nguyen 


Catherine Chacon 
Robert Dominquez 
Erin Doty 
Michael Dunlap 
Malinda Emahiser 


Susan Oliver 
Christine Paces 
Lindsay Petrie 
Marissa Pyle 
Rory Quintana 


Patrice Frey Nathan Ramsey 
Joy Fulton Mathew Ringler 
Alexis Halpern John Riordan 
Brent Herrera Odessa Roberts 


Flannery Higgins 
James Kisner 
Richard Kwiatkowski 


Michelle Ryan 
Taraneh Shadzi 
Dana Snyder-Camp 


Prince LeBoo Scott Wagner 
Jesus (Jesse) Lopez Sean Williams 
Maricella Loza Marissa Woodring 
Sara Mohoney Mark Wright 


Chad Marshall Aaron Wynn 


A WELL DESERVED COMMUNITY 
TRIBUTE FOR DR. RONALD AND 
SYLVIA HARTMAN 


HON. STEPHEN HORN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 25, 1994 


Mr. HORN. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to pay 
tribute to two extraordinary leaders in the 
Long-Beach Lakewood area who are being 
honored by Temple Israel of Long Beach and 
who are also two dear friends. For 29 years, 
Dr. Ronald and Sylvia Hartman have been at 
the vanguard of building the Long Beach- 
Lakewood area as well as its medical commu- 
nity, its arts community, and its Jewish com- 
munity. Both of the Hartmans are proven and 
accomplished leaders with impeccable judg- 
ment, breathtaking dynamism, and a sense of 
style and camaraderie which energizes every- 
one who works with them. 

Dr. Ron Hartman, born in Brooklyn, raised 
in Forest Hills, attended Cornell University and 
New York Medical School. Sylvia, born in 
Manhattan, was also raised in Forest Hills. Al- 
though they both attended Forest Hills High 
School, they did not meet until Ron’s sister ar- 
ranged a blind date while Ron was a first-year 
medical student and Syivia was at Queen's 
College. Eight months later, Ron and Sylvia 
were married. Ron did his internship at Stam- 
ford, CT, and his residency at the University of 
Pennsylvania and the Harlem Eye and Ear 
Hospital. 

The Hartmans moved to Lakewood, CA in 
1964. They immediately became involved in 
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their new community—literally hitting the 
ground running. 

A distinguished ophthalmologist, Ron served 
as chief of staff of Lakewood Regional Medical 
Center and as chairman of the department of 
ophthalmology at the Long Beach Memorial 
Medical Center. He was also president of the 
Far Western Medical Association, Phi Delta 
Epsilon graduate medical fraternity, and the 
Long Beach Eye, Ear, Nose and Throat Soci- 
ety as well as treasurer of the Galen Medical 
Club. Іп addition to his private practice in oph- 
thalmology, Ron is a clinical professor of oph- 
thalmology at the University of California at 
Irvine where he received the department's 
1993 “Excellence in Teaching” award. After 
four distinguished terms as president of Tem- 
ple Israel in Long Beach, Ron is currently 
serving as vice president of the Temple Israel 
Foundation. Under his leadership and the 
leadership of Sylvia who served on the Tem- 
ріе'ѕ school board, the Temple has become 
one of the most celebrated synagogues in the 
southland area. Sharing an active interest in 
the arts with his wife, Ron has served as 
president of the Long Beach Museum of Art 
Foundation. 

Sylvia's volunteer activities аге as daunting 
in their volume as they are in their substance. 
it was a pleasure to work with her on many 
activities when | was president of California 
State University, Long Beach. Sylvia served 
the university as president of the Fine Arts Af- 
filiates and now acts as advisor to the group. 
She has made a significant leadership con- 
tribution to the University Art Museum as a 
board member. She has chaired the art de- 
partment advisory board and has served on 
the School of Health Sciences’ advisory board. 

Sylvia is currently in her second term as а 
member of the board of directors of the Long 
Beach Museum of Art Foundation, where she 
serves on its executive committee. She has 
held numerous leadership roles on behalf of 
the Long Beach Museum: as chairman of the 
directors circle, as president of Phoenix, the 
Museum’s major support group, and as cur- 
rent chairman of the Trustees and Officers 
Nominating Committee. Sylvia has not only 
made a mark in the visual arts but has also 
had a great impact on the performing arts in 
the Long Beach-Lakewood area serving as an 
executive board member of the Long Beach 
Opera and as co-chairman of the Opera Ring. 
Given her sterling achievements in building 
the visual and the performing arts in the com- 
munity and her vibrancy and dynamism as an 
arts advocate, it is no surprise that Sylvia is 
the 1993 recipient of the Public Corporation 
for the Arts “Distinguished Arts Volunteer of 
the Year” award for the City of Long Beach. 

In addition to raising four sons, Sylvia was 
also a Cub Scout Den Mother for 9 years, a 
homeowners association president in Sun Val- 
ley, ID, for 5 years, and has been heavily in- 
volved in the Jewish community with the Na- 
tional Council of Jewish Women (Chair of 
Charter Day) and chairman of the Diamond 
Circle Division for the women's Division of the 
Long Beach Jewish Federation. Sylvia is also 
ways and means chair for Cameo, the profes- 
sional auxiliary of the Assistance League of 
Long Beach, and she serves on the California 
Republican Party State Central Committee. On 
top of this impressive array of community ac- 
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tivities, Sylvia works ІШІ time as а real estate 
broker associated with Dolphin Properties in 
Long Beach. 

The Hartmans have four brilliant and super- 
achieving sons. The eldest, Сап, is an oph- 
thalmologist in private practice with his father. 
Carl is married to Elise. Bruce—who has a 
master’s in computer science—works in re- 
search and development for Bell Laboratories 
in Columbus, OH, and has received awards 
for excellence. Bruce is married to Julie. 
Gregg is currently in his orthopedics residency 
at the University of New Mexico in Albuquer- 
que and is married to Sharon. Glenn is now 
completing his master’s of fine arts degree at 
Tulane University in New Orleans. The Hart- 
mans have three adorable grandchildren: 
Shelby Anne, age 372; Sarah Jeanette, who is 
almost 2; and Jordan Myles, who just turned 
Т; 

Мг. Speaker, the Hartmans’ 29 years о! 
leadership and dedication to the cities of Long 
Beach and Lakewood, the medical community, 
the arts community, and the Jewish commu- 
nity have truly set the standard for all who 
know them and who work with them. Whether 
working on community projects separately or 
together, their energy, style, and sense of mis- 
sion have made them role models in the area. 

As Temple Israel of Long Beach honors Dr. 
Ron and Sylvia Hartman for their tremendous 
leadership in helping build their community 
and the synagogue, | am proud to join their 
many friends and extraordinary family in wish- 
ing them the very best for success in all their 
continuing activities which so notably strength- 
en and enhance our communities, the medical 
profession, the visual and performing arts, and 
American Jewish life. 


OUTSTANDING PUBLIC SERVANT 
HON. SOLOMON P. ORTIZ 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 25, 1994 


Mr. ORTIZ. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to pay 
tribute to an outstanding public servant, Bob 
Quigley, assistant regional administrator for re- 
gion VI of the U.S. Small Business Administra- 
tion in Dallas, TX. 

Bob is 1 of only 10 procurement officers for 
the Small Business Administration, his jurisdic- 
tion falling over Texas and the surrounding 
States. He directs the operations involving 
prime-contracting, set asides, and subcontract- 
ing with large prime contractors. 

Annually, he is responsible for ensuring that 
the SBA meets the goals which we here in 
Washington insist that they meet. As we all 
know, that is no small task. 

Bob and | have worked on many projects to- 
gether, both in the Coastal Bend and in the 
Valley—and | am forever grateful to him for 
his help and his wisdom in guiding me and my 
staff through the murky waters of the SBA bu- 
reaucracy. | have appreciated his knowledge 
about matters relating to small business. 

Bob Quigley was most instrumental in di- 
recting contracts for the work associated with 
the construction of Naval Station Ingleside— 
Homeport—in the Coastal Bend. Іп the Valley, 
remember and am grateful for—Bob's work 
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on the Border initiative, which helped settle 
the Border economy after the devaluation of 
the peso. His efforts helped to revitalize the 
Border area and got much needed money to 
the merchants there to keep the commerce 
flowing. 

Mr. Speaker and colleagues, this is a man 
who has served our country in our Govern- 
ment for a total of 30 years. | ask that you all 
join me today in commending a great Amer- 
ican patriot, and a fabulous administrator for 
the Dallas SBA for 14 years, Mr. Bob Quigley. 


INTRODUCTION OF RULE FOR CON- 
SIDERATION OF BALANCED 
BUDGET CONSTITUTIONAL 
AMENDMENT 


HON. CHARLES W. STENHOLM 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 25, 1994 


Мг. STENHOLM. Mr. Speaker, today Вов 
SMITH, L.F. PAYNE, OLYMPIA SNOWE, JOE KEN- 
NEDY, JIM INHOFE, JOE BARTON, JON KYL and 
| are introducing a rule for the consideration of 
House Joint Resolution 103, the Balanced 
Budget Constitutional Amendment. The rule 
that we are introducing will ensure that we 
have a full, fair and open debate on this ex- 
tremely important issue of amending the Con- 
stitution. 

In drafting this rule, we felt it was imperative 
that there be a full airing of all views within 
this body about the subject. We felt that it is 
important that there be fair representation 
along party lines, as well as some representa- 
tion of the degree of support among House 
Members. Finally, we felt that the amend- 
ments chosen should reflect the leading ideas 
for balanced budget amendments. This rule 
meets these criteria. We believe that this rule 
sets out a framework for consideration of the 
balanced budget amendment that is fair to all 
sides of this important issue. 

The rule that we are introducing is essen- 
tially the same rule that was approved by the 
House for the consideration of the amendment 
in June 1992. It would provide for 9 hours of 
general debate and allow for the consideration 
of as many as five substitute amendments 
comprising all of the major alternative ap- 
proaches to the issue: an amendment by Rep- 
resentative JON KYL; an amendment by Rep- 
resentative JACK BROOKS, chairman of the Ju- 
diciary Committee; an amendment by Rep- 
resentative JOE BARTON; the text of a Senate- 
passed amendment, if any; and an amend- 
ment by Representatives STENHOLM and 
SMITH. the amendments would be considered 
under a "king of the hill” procedure in which 
the last-passed amendment will be voted on 
for final passage. 

In addition to establishing a framework for 
consideration of the balanced budget amend- 
ment, introduction of this rule today under- 
scores our commitment to pursue a discharge 
petition if one is necessary. | do not believe 
that it will be necessary to file a discharge pe- 
tition in order to obtain a vote on the balanced 
budget amendment, but we wanted to have 
the discharge option available if circumstances 
convince us that a discharge petition is the 
best way to obtain a vote on the amendment. 
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The 262 Members of this body who have 
cosponsored House Joint Resolution 103 have 
indicated the urgency they feel about the need 
to gain some control of a Federal debt which 
is reaching frightening proportions. Mr. Speak- 
er, the American people, over 75 percent of 
whom support a balanced budget amendment, 
want action on a balanced budget amend- 
ment. | am confident that the House will take 
action on the amendment and that we will vote 
to send this issue to the States for the ratifica- 
tion process. The rule we introduce today 
moves us one step farther in that direction. 


A SPECIAL SALUTE TO OMAR ALI- 
BEY—OUTSTANDING LEADER- 
SHIP AWARD RECIPIENT 


HON. LOUIS STOKES 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 25, 1994 


Mr. STOKES. Mr. Speaker, | take pride in 
saluting an outstanding constituent of the 11th 
Congressional District, Omar Ali-Bey, who is 
the recipient of an Outstanding Leadership 
Award. On Saturday, January 29, 1994, a host 
of elected officials, community leaders, and 
friends will gather to recognize this dedicated 
human being for his many contributions to our 
community. | am pleased to join in this tribute 
to my friend, Omar Ali-Bey. 

Over the years, Omar Ali-Bey has devoted 
his efforts to eradicate drugs, crime, and vio- 
lence from the Cleveland community. He has 
spearheaded the development of neighbor- 
hood watch programs throughout Cleveland’s 
public housing and inner-city areas. Much of 
Omar's work has focused on inner-city gangs 
and the prevention of gang violence. As Chair 
of the 11th Congressional District caucus, | 
am particularly proud to note his leadership of 
the Safety and Crime Committee. 

It was his leadership in this capacity that en- 
abled the caucus to become involved іп mat- 
ters related to police brutality, racism, and pro- 
viding a forum for aggrieved families such as 
the Michael Pipkins family and others. It was 
also his leadership which forced the city of 
Cleveland to acknowledge the wrongs per- 
petrated upon the black community when 
Feckner, a drug dealer, was permitted by the 
Cleveland Police Department to sell drugs in 
the black community. In many ways, Omar Ali- 
Bey has been the conscience of our commu- 
nity. 

Mr. Speaker, at this time, | want to share 
with my colleagues and the Nation some addi- 
tional information concerning Omar Ali-Bey 
and his contributions to the Greater Cleveland 
community. | am proud to salute Omar Ali-Bey 
and | applaud his tireless efforts on behalf of 
our children and the community. | offer my 
congratulations as he receives the Outstand- 
ing Leadership Award. 

{From the Outstanding Leadership Awards] 
OMAR ALI-BEY 

“The goal is to stop the killing. The goal 
is to stop the violence. The goal is unity in 
the community. The goal is overcoming our 
illusions of differences whether we are Mus- 
lim or Christian or Democrat or Republican 
or Vice Lord or Folk or Crip or Blood. 
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Activist Omar Ali-Bey, sustained by his 
unyielding faith in God, has dedicated his 
life to making the quality of life in Cleve- 
land's inner city better for African-Ameri- 
cans, including those who are ex-convicts, 
drug addicts, and gang members. In his unre- 
lenting quest to instill pride and a sense of 
cultural identity in those who аге 
disenfranchised, Ali-Bey tirelessly volun- 
teers his time in many organizations. 

Ali-Bey is co-founder of Peace in the Hood, 
an organization whose purpose is to facili- 
tate peace among the gangs so that their 
problems can be resolved without violence. 
In June, 1993, Ali-Bey assisted in bringing a 
national peace summit to Cleveland to ad- 
dress the problem of gang violence. Ali-Bey 
stated. The goal is to stop the killing. The 
goal is to stop the violence. The goal is over- 
coming our illusions of differences whether 
we are Muslim or Christian or Democrat or 
Republican or Vice Lord or Folk or Crip or 
Blood. No. We are an African family. PE- 
RIOD.” 

Ali-Bey is proud that this organization has 
helped some gang members to voluntarily 
join drug patrols that work to stop drug traf- 
ficking. 

Also, Ali-Bey is co-founder of ADAM Rites 
of Passage, a program that focuses on teach- 
ing pride, morals and empowerment to Afri- 
can-American youth. ADAM is an acronym 
for Action Strategies for the Development of 
All Mankind. Ali-Bey volunteers four days a 
week to this program in some of Cleveland's 
public schools, and also advises youth about 
the danger of drugs and sex. 

In addition to his volunteerism, Ali-Bey is 
employed by Wings of Hope, a crime reduc- 
tion program sponsored by the Southern 
Christian Leadership Conference. 

Ali-Bey serves as a drug and gang preven- 
tion specialist at housing projects of Cuya- 
hoga Metropolitan Housing Authority 
(CMHA). In that capacity, Ali-Bey heads the 
Anti-Drug Patrol which consists of eighteen 
young men who volunteer their services. 

Ali-Bey's dedication, sensitivity, and moti- 
vation stem, in part, from his past personal 
experiences of incarceration and drug abuse. 
He has unselfishly shared his time and life 
experiences to help those similarly situated, 
and to help others avoid similar pitfalls. Ali- 
Bey is driven by his desire to help exconvicts 
and former drug addicts make a meaningful 
“contribution back to society.” 

Although Ali-Bey dropped out of Cleve- 
land’s East Technical High School in the 
llth grade, he has since earned his GED, and 
two associate degrees in business manage- 
ment and in marketing from Cuyahoga Com- 
munity College. Ali-Bey earned a bachelor's 
degree in marketing from Dyke College. 

Ali-Bey takes pride in being Chairman of 
the Board of H&S International Distribu- 
tions, Inc. which distributes antimicrobial 
products known as Germ Stoppers. The com- 
pany created an economic improvement pro- 
gram to expose African-American youth to 
entrepreneurial training. 

Ali-Bey is very proud to have served as the 
Chairman of the Safety and Crime Commit- 
tee of the 11th Congressional District Caucus 
for the past eight years. 

Ali-Bey, a member of the Islamic faith, 
stated that he will continue pursuing his 
goals simply for the salvation of the chil- 
dren.” Regardless of one’s religious affili- 
ation, Ali-Bey welcomes the assistance of 
anyone who has similar desires and concerns. 
He summarized his efforts as, “Every day 
that I breathe, I try to make a difference. I 
know that I'm just опе man, but one man 
and God is a majority.“ 
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Omar Ali-Bey is held in high esteem by the 
Greater Cleveland community, the state, and 
indeed the nation. 

Ali-Bey and his wife, Kalima, are the proud 
parents of five children. 


TRIBUTE TO SMOKEY BEAR 


HON. GLENN POSHARD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 25, 1994 


Mr. POSHARD. Mr. Speaker, | am very 
proud to have the eastern half of the Shawnee 
National Forest in the 19th Congressional Dis- 
trict which | am privileged to serve here in the 
U.S. House of Representatives. Each year, 
this forest provides thousands of visitors an 
opportunity to enjoy the awesome wonders of 
nature. The Shawnee National Forest provides 
a backdrop to countless family reunions, scout 
retreats, camping expeditions and fishing trips. 
| remember many occasions in which my fam- 
ily and | had the opportunity to enjoy the 
beauty and natural resources provided by the 
Shawnee National Forest. 

Unfortunately, the Shawnee National Forest 
has seen the devastation and destruction of 
fire caused not by nature’s cycle, but by man’s 
carelessness. Because of the growing number 
of fires caused by man, the Shawnee National 
Forest has had to call upon Smokey Bear, the 
Forest Service’s spokesperson on forest fire 
prevention, to aid in educating Americans, 
young and old alike, about the importance in 
being responsible keepers of the forest. 

On August 9, 1994, Smokey Bear will cele- 
brate his 50th year of bringing his message of 
forest fire prevention to millions of Americans. 
Created by artist Albert Staehle, Smokey was 
first introduced to America in a forest service 
poster as a bear clad in a hat and a pair of 
blue jeans asking people to extinguish their 
campfires when visiting our Nation’s parks and 
forests. Over the next 50 years, Smokey’s 
image and message of “Only you can prevent 
forest fires!” has been seen and heard on 
radio, television and in thousands of class- 
rooms and educational settings. Smokey has 
also received his own television series and 
film, was seen at the National Zoo and has 
appeared in hundreds of parades, including 
the Macy’s Thanksgiving Day parade. Smokey 
has achieved such national recognition over 
the past 50 years that he received his own zip 
code and stamp from the U.S. Postal Service. 
Recipient of the OBIE Award for Excellence 
for outdoor advertising, the Smokey Bear cam- 
paign remains the longest running public serv- 
ice advertising campaign in the history of The 
Advertising Council. 

The Forest Service estimates that human- 
caused wildfires have been reduced by ap- 
proximately one-half since Smokey Bear was 
introduced in 1944. This is despite the fact 
that more than 10 times as many people visit 
our national parks and forests today as in the 
19405. | have to admit, that is quite an ac- 
complishment for a bear. 

So it is with great pride that | wish Smokey 
Bear a happy 50th birthday and the United 
States Department of Agriculture Forest Serv- 
ice warm congratulations on a very successful 
educational campaign to preserve our Nation's 
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forests. | invite my fellow colleagues and all of 
America to join with me in celebrating Smokey 
Bear’s 50th birthday and 50 years of success- 
fully preserving the beauty and tranquility of 
our national parks and forests. 


A TRIBUTE TO AMOCO CHEMICAL 


HON. GEORGE E. SANGMEISTER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 25, 1994 


Mr. SANGMEISTER. Mr. Speaker, | rise 
today to pay tribute to one of the business 
cornerstones in my district, Amoco Chemicals 
of Joliet, IL, which will also be recognized Feb. 
7 by the Joliet Region Chamber of Commerce 
and Industry with its annual salute to Industry 
Award. 

Although Amoco Chemicals is a subsidiary 
of one of the biggest corporations in the world, 
it is firmly focused on the community in which 
it has been located since 1958. The company 
has blended employment opportunities, re- 
search and community involvement in making 
its mark on the Joliet region. 

Amoco Chemicals employs more than 500 
area residents in high-paying jobs producing 
chemicals used in the production of food serv- 
ice containers, wire coatings, fiberglass, paint, 
oil additives and other industrial and consumer 
products. Amoco is continuously improving the 
quality of its products through the input of its 
employees, suppliers and customers. 

In addition to its outstanding reputation for 
quality manufacturing, Amoco Chemicals en- 
courages its employees to make an invest- 
ment in the community. Employees volunteer 
their time through the Amoco-Culbertson Edu- 
cation Partnership and the United Way of Will 
County. Amoco also has been a generous un- 
derwriter of local civic and charitable causes, 
such as Special Olympics, the Boy Scouts, Jo- 
liet Junior College and many other worthy or- 
ganizations. The company awarded the Joliet/ 
Will County Center for Economic Develop- 
ment, an organization designed to strengthen 
the local economy, $150,000 to fund its ef- 
forts. 

Amoco is also a good neighbor. It has orga- 
nized the Citizens’ Advisory Panel, where 10 
local residents meet regularly with the plant 
manager to discuss the plant's activities and 
how they impact the community. Amoco has 
also been at the forefront in reducing its waste 
emissions with innovative programs. 

Mr. Speaker, | salute Amoco Chemicals on 
its contributions to our local economy and its 
involvement in the community of Joliet and 
congratulate the company on its well-deserved 
Salute to Industry Award. 


TRIBUTE TO DEBRA BRODIE 
FOSTER 


HON. GEORGE J. HOCHBRUECKNER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 25, 1994 


Mr. HOCHBRUECKNER. Mr. Speaker, | rise 
today to honor Debra Brodie Foster, an out- 
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standing citizen who recently retired from the 
East Hampton Town Planning Board. Over the 
past 15 years, Ms. Foster has been instru- 
mental in preserving East Hampton’s admira- 
ble environmental record. 

Debra Foster has consistently fought to 
maintain East Hampton's precious resources 
by striking a balance between development 
and preservation. Ms. Foster's motivation was 
pure and simple; she envisioned an East 
Hampton in which people could continue to 
cherish and enjoy the environment. Today, 
Debra's dream is reality as seen through East 
Hampton's clean waterways, dense wood- 
lands, and famous beaches. 

Although Ms. Foster has left the town plan- 
ning board, her legacy remains through her 
work for East Hampton’s environment. | am 
certain that Debra Foster's determined leader- 
ship will be missed by eastern Long Island. | 
am confident, however, that the East Hampton 
Town Planning Board will continue to follow 
Ms. Foster's example. 

Mr. Speaker, it is my great pleasure to rec- 
ognize Debra Brodie Foster, chairperson of 
East Hampton Town Planning Board, for her 
extraordinary efforts on behalf of the environ- 
ment and her community. | wish Debra the 
best in her future endeavors and | am glad to 
call her my friend. 


COMMERCE, DEFENSE, AND JUS- 
TICE DEPARTMENTS AT BOTTOM 
OF CLINTON APPOINTMENT PRI- 
ORITIES 


HON. WILLIAM F. CLINGER, JR. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 25, 1994 


Mr. CLINGER. Mr. Speaker, according to a 
recently updated Congressional Research 
Service [CRS] Report, after nearly 1 full year 
in office, President Clinton has failed to fill 
53.3 percent of the top positions at the De- 
partment of Commerce, 41.3 percent of the 
top positions at the Pentagon, and 36.7 per- 
cent of the top positions at the Department of 
Justice. These abundant vacancies, according 
to CRS, rank the Commerce, Defense, and 
Justice Departments as the three executive 
agencies with the highest level of unfilled posi- 
tions in the Clinton administration. By contrast, 
the Departments of Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment [HUD], Health and Human Services 
[HHS], and the Department of Labor [DOL] 
ranked at the three agencies with the fewest 
remaining vacancies. 

It doesn't take a Ph.D. in political science to 
figure out that an administration fills the posi- 
tions it considers the most important first. Ac- 
tions speak louder than words. The Clinton 
administration's actions of the past year clear- 
ly demonstrates that all the tough talk and po- 
litical rhetoric about being a new Democrat is, 
in fact, just talk. The facts show that ensuring 
a healthy business climate, maintaining a 
strong and ready military, and fighting crime 
with a fair and effective justice system rank at 
the bottom of Mr. Clinton's priorities. You sim- 
ply can't develop and implement policies in 
these vitally important areas without the peo- 
ple in place to do it. 
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Talking is one thing that this President and 
administration are particularly skilled in, mak- 
ing decisions and taking action is something 
they're not. The massacre in Mogidishu, the 
halting deployment turned retreat in Haiti, and 
the on-again, off-again bombing threats in 
Bosnia reflect the indecision and inaction that 
has become the trademark of this administra- 
tion, particularly in matters concerning national 
security. 

As the ranking Republican member of the 
House Committee on Government Operations, 
| urge the President and his White House staff 
to stop the talk of campaigning and to start the 
actions of governing. 

It is particularly important that Mr. Clinton 
get his people in place at the Pentagon. | first 
expressed this concern nearly 7 months ago 
in early July this past year. At the time, І point- 
ed out that President Clinton had filled only 33 
percent of the Defense Department's top posi- 
tions, an alarmingly slow pace that was, on 
average, 50 percent slower than the pace of 
past Presidents over the last 30 years. | 
stressed in July that the Clinton administration 
did not appreciate the potential costs and risks 
of these delays. Since then, we've witnessed 
the tragedy in Somalia, the ineptness in Haiti, 
and the empty threats in Bosnia. Who can say 
whether our Nation would have avoided these 
tragic and humiliating episodes if appropriate 
policymakers were in place. We do know, 
however, that Clinton administration officials in 
the Defense and State Departments refused to 
appear at a November hearing regarding 
America’s role in U.N. peacekeeping because 
they were only then, in their words, “develop- 
ing the policy on peacekeeping at the highest 
levels.” Filling these vacant administration po- 
sitions now at least eliminates one of the 
many possible reasons for the greivous policy 
errors committed by President Clinton and his 
administration during his first year in office. 

Today, there is truly bipartisan concern and 
recognition for the serious problems caused 
by President Clinton's slow pace of appoint- 
ments. In December, on a Sunday talk show, 
the distinguished Chairman of the Senate 
Armed Service Committee, Senator SAM NUNN 
of Georgia correctly identified, in my view, the 
inability of Mr. Aspin to get his own team in 
place as one of the top reasons for Mr. As- 
pin’s troubles as Secretary of Defense. | also 
agree with former Secretary of Defense Dick 
Cheney, however, that the responsibility ulti- 
mately lies with President Clinton to pick, 
nominate, and get the right person for the right 
job, in place. As the legacies of Zoe Baird, 
Kimba Wood, Clifford Wharton, Les Aspin, and 
most recently, Bobby Ray Inman illustrate all 
too clearly, Mr. Clinton and his team of White 
House lawyers and policy works, need to do 
a better job at finding the right person to do 
the right job. 

It’s been 1 year, Mr. President. The time for 
explanations has passed—that you could 
have, should have, or would have done things 
differently had you or your staff known other- 
wise is irrelevant. The point is that you didn’t. 
With North Korea looming on the horizon, with 
Bosnia continually smoldering, with instability 
in Russia and Central Europe growing, with 
uncertainty in the Middle East ever-present, 
with our economy remaining fragile, and with 
crime threatening the lives and safety of our 
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citizens in their own neighborhoods, the time 
to get your people in place at the Commerce, 
Defense, and Justice Departments to address 
these problems and to avoid the debacles and 
tragedies of the past year—and to get it right 
once and for alis now. 


PENSION LIABILITY FUNDING 
REFORM ACT OF 1994 


HON. ELEANOR HOLMES NORTON 


OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 25, 1994 


Ms. NORTON. Mr. Speaker, today | intro- 
duce the District of Columbia Pension Liability 
Funding Reform Act of 1994 as my first bill for 
the second session of the 103d Congress. It 
is my first bill because it is of first importance 
to the solvency of the District of Columbia. 
And it is my first bill because it would at least 
partially correct indefensible economic unfair- 
ness that has been imposed by Congress on 
the District. | am pleased to be joined in spon- 
soring this legislation by Congressmen RON- 
ALD DELLUMS, WILLIAM JEFFERSON, JOHN 
Lewis, and JiM MCDERMOTT—all distinguished 
members of the House District Committee. 

The Congress instituted benefit pension 
plans for the District's police officers and fire 
fighters in 1916, for teachers in 1920, and for 
judges in 1970. In 1979, Congress passed the 
District of Columbia Retirement Reform Act 
and transferred $2.0 billion in unfunded pen- 
sion liability from the Federal Government to 
the residents of the District of Columbia. The 
pension benefits required by the Federal Gov- 
ernment were provided on a pay-as-you-go 
basis, with payments each year covering only 
that year’s benefit payments. Since fiscal year 
1980, the $2.0 billion unfunded liability has in- 
creased to $5.0 billion. Only $79 million of this 
increase went to benefits paid directly to pen- 
sioners. Of the $5.0 billion in unfunded liability, 
$3.7 billion or 75 percent has been for interest 
on the unfunded federally imposed amount. 
This amazing case study in fiscal irresponsibil- 
ity is one of those rare instances in United 
States history when the rich Federal Govern- 
ment has off-loaded indebtedness to an Amer- 
ican city. 

The unfunded indebtedness has now moved 
from an unfair burden to a crippling threat to 
the economic viability of the District of Colum- 
bia. The District, still struggling for air from a 
recession that has smothered its economy, is 
opposed by unfunded pension liability created 
and passed on by the Congress. Whoever is 
responsible, however, all must now take re- 
sponsibility. The legislation | am introducing 
today will accomplish this urgent purpose. 

This bill would enact a plan that is the result 
of many months of intensive work by all—rep- 
resentatives from the affected employee 
groups, retirees, the Council, the Mayor's of- 
fice, the General Accounting Office, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Retirement Board and the 
District Committee of the Congress. All la- 
bored together, month after month, hashed out 
the tough issues, and all have accepted finan- 
cial responsibility. 

My bill essentially tracks the landmark 1990 
report prepared by the Rivlin Commission 
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(Alice Rivlin, a distinguished economist, is now 
Deputy Director of the Office of Management 
and Budget, and was the first Director of the 
Congressional Budget Office), an objective 
outside blue ribbon commission. Under the 
bill, retirees would receive one cost of living 
adjustment per year rather than two, and the 
rate of contributions from employees would in- 
crease from 7 percent to 8 percent. The Dis- 
trict would increase its contribution as a con- 
stant percent of payroll at a 5 percent annual 
rate as currently estimated by the actuary. Fi- 
nally, the Congress would extend its contribu- 
tion period for 31 years, from fiscal year 2005 
to fiscal year 2035, and would increase its cur- 
rent flat contribution of $52.1 million per year 
at 5 percent for 30 years starting in fiscal year 
1996. These are painful prescriptions, espe- 
cially for the retirees and employees. 

It is impossible to overemphasize the impor- 
tance of this legislation to the fiscal health and 
stability of the District. By the year 2004, pen- 
sion and interest payments will almost double 
to 15 percent of the District’s operating budg- 
et. The closer we get to the year 2004, when 
the formula for computing the District's portion 
of the payment changes and the small Con- 
gressional contribution both expire, the greater 
the danger of irreparable harm to the city, to 
pensioners, and to city employees. 

The current District of Columbia Retirement 
Act provides for Federal and District contribu- 
tions to the retirement funds through 2004. 
These are pay-as-you-go contributions that do 
not keep the unfunded liability from increasing. 
Moreover, the Act’s funding provisions do not 
even attempt to eliminate unfunded liability, 
but allow interest to accrue at an exponential 
rate. 

Under the act, the formula for determining 
District contributions requires the Federal Gov- 
ernment to contribute $52.1 million and the 
District to fund the rest. Today the District is 
paying more than $300 million out of its an- 
nual operating budget to meet this obligation, 
more than five times the Federal contribution, 
consisting almost entirely of interest on the 
original Federal unfunded liability. 

However, in 2005, the current legislation ex- 
pires and the Districts contribution will then 
rise to about 15 percent of the revenue col- 
lected by the District compared to 8 percent in 
1991. By 2005, the unfunded liability will reach 
$7.7 billion and without new legislation all of 
the liability would fall to the District. 

What is at stake in the bill | submit today is 
essentially everything—the stability of the 
city’s operating budget for years to come and 
the pensions of the affected retirees and cur- 
rent employees. Considering the risk, what is 
astonishing is that this dangerous situation 
has prevailed for so long. 

My bill has the strong support of Mayor 
Sharon Pratt Kelly and District of Columbia 
chair David Clarke. In fact, Chairman Clarke 
has already introduced the Full Funding of 
Pension Liability Retirement Reform Amend- 
ment Act of 1994, in the city council. | am at- 
taching a copy of the Clarke bill to this state- 
ment. His bill, submitted on December 21, 
1993, would obligate the District and its em- 
ployees and retirees to assume responsibility 
for by far the largest portion of the unfunded 
pension liability. Chairman Clarke is acting to 
expedite council consideration. He has placed 
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his bill at the top of his agenda as | have 
placed this bill at the top of mine. Indeed, the 
council's hearings begin today. 

Because of the extraordinary importance of 
this bill, | am taking the unusual step of intro- 
ducing the legislation before the council has 

the Clarke legislation. Although the 
two bills are directed at different legislatures, 
there are home rule implications, and ordi- 
narily | would await council passage. However, 
the council legislation is sponsored by 12 of 
the 13 members, and mark up in council is ex- 
pected on February 15. Therefore, | can intro- 
duce my bill today without fear of transgress- 
ing home rule and thereby also expedite con- 
gressional action. 

| ask my colleagues to take the responsible 
action contingent only on the willingness of the 
District government and the effected residents 
and employees to assume the sacrifices re- 
quired of them in my bill and in the council 
legislation. This is not a problem of their mak- 
ing. It originated here. It must end with correc- 
tive action here. 

H.R. — 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

This Act may be cited as the District of 
Columbia Pension Liability Funding Reform 
Act of 1994”. 

TITLE I—FEDERAL CONTRIBUTION ТО 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA PENSION FUNDS 
SEC. 101, INCREASE IN AND EXTENSION OF FED- 

ERAL CONTRIBUTION, 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Section 144(a) of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Retirement Reform Act 
(sec. 1-724(a), D.C. Code) is amended— 

(1) in the matter preceding paragraph (1), 
by striking 2004— and inserting 2035 the 
following amounts:"’; 

(2) in paragraph () 

(А) by striking “ая” and inserting “Ав”, 
and 

(В) by striking “Fund, the sum” and all 
that follows and inserting the following: 
Fund 

“(А) for each fiscal year through fiscal 
year 1995, the sum of $34,170,000, reduced by 
the amount of any reduction required under 
section 145(c), 

(B) for fiscal year 1996, the sum of 
$35,879,000, reduced by the amount of any 
such reduction, and 

() for fiscal year 1997 and each subse- 
quent fiscal year, the amount calculated in 
accordance with this paragraph for the pre- 
vious fiscal year increased by 5 percent, re- 
duced by the amount of any such reduc- 
tion;"’; 

(3) in paragraph (2)— 

(A) by striking “аз” and inserting “Ав”, 
and 

(В) by striking Fund, the sum“ and all 
that follows and inserting the following: 
Fund 

(A) for each fiscal year through fiscal 
year 1995, the sum of $17,680,000, 

‘(B) for fiscal year 1996, 
$18,564,000, and 

“(С) for fiscal year 1997 and each subse- 
quent fiscal year, the amount calculated in 
accordance with this paragraph for the pre- 
vious fiscal year increased by 5 percent; 
ала”; and 

(4) in paragraph (3)— 

(A) by striking “аз” and inserting “Ав”, 
and 

(В) by striking “Fund, the sum" and all 
that follows and inserting the following: 
“Fund— 


the sum of 
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“(А) for each fiscal year through fiscal 
year 1995, the sum of $220,000, 

“(В) for fiscal year 1996 the sum of $231,000, 
and 

(O) for fiscal year 1997 and each subse- 
quent fiscal year, the amount calculated in 
accordance with this paragraph for the pre- 
vious fiscal year increased by 5 percent.“ 

(b) CONFORMING AMENDMENTS.—THE DIS- 
TRICT OF COLUMBIA RETIREMENT REFORM ACT 
IS AMENDED— 

(1) in section 144(e) (sec. 1-724, D.C. Code)— 

(А) by striking “2004” in paragraph (1) and 
inserting “2035”, and 

(B) by striking paragraph (2); 

(2) in section 145 (sec. 1-725, D.C. Code), by 
striking “2004” each place it appears in sub- 
sections (а)(1) and (c)(1) and inserting “2035”; 
and 

(3) in section 162(d) (sec. 1-732(d)(1), D.C. 
Code), by striking paragraph (5). 

TITLE II—CHANGES IN RETIREMENT 
BENEFITS 


Subtitle A—Police Officers’ and Fire 
Fighters’ Contribution 
SEC. 201, INCREASE IN CONTRIBUTION. 

The first sentence of subsection (4Х1) of 
the Policemen and Firemen’s Retirement 
and Disability Act (sec. 4—612(a), D.C. Code) 
is amended by inserting after “рег centum" 
the following: (or, with respect to a member 
who is an officer or member of the Metro- 
politan Police force or the Fire Department 
of the District of Columbia, 8 per centum for 
each pay period which begins on or after Oc- 
tober 1, 1995)”, 

SEC. 202. ESTABLISHMENT ОЕ SINGLE ANNUAL 
COST-OF-LIVING ADJUSTMENT. 

Subsection (m) of the Policemen and Fire- 
men’s Retirement and Disability Act (sec. 4- 
624, D.C. Code) is amended— 

(1) in paragraph (2), by striking the 
Mayor shall" and all that follows and insert- 
ing the following: “оп January 1 of each year 
(or within a reasonable time thereafter), the 
Mayor shall determine the per centum 
change in the price index for the preceding 
year by determining the difference between 
the index published December of the preced- 
ing year and the index published for Decem- 
ber of the second preceding year.“; and 

(2) by amending paragraph (3) to read as 
follows: 

“(3)(A) If (in accordance with paragraph 
(2)) the Mayor determines in a year (begin- 
ning with 1997) that the per centum change 
in the price index for the preceding year in- 
dicates a rise in the price index, each annu- 
ity having a commencing date on or before 
March 1 of the year shall, effective March 1 
of the year, be increased by an amount equal 
to— 

) in the case of an annuity having а 
commencing date on or before March 1 of 
such preceding year, the per centum change 
computed under paragraph (2), adjusted to 
the nearest Mo of 1 per centum; or 

(i) іп the case of an annuity having a 
commencing date after March 1 of such pre- 
ceding year, a pro rata increase equal to the 
product of— 

(J) “2 of the per centum change computed 
under paragraph (2), multiplied by 

“(П) the number of months (not to exceed 
12 months, counting any portion of a month 
as an entire month) for which the annuity 
was payable before the effective date of the 
increase, adjusted to the nearest Мо of 1 per 
centum. 

“(В) On January 1, 1996 (or within a reason- 
able time thereafter), the Mayor shall deter- 
mine the per centum change in the price 
index published for December 1995 over the 
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price index published for June 1995. If such 
per centum change indicates a rise in the 
price index, effective March 1, 1996— 

“(і) each annuity having a commencing 
date on or before September 1, 1995, shall be 
increased by an amount equal to such per 
centum change, adjusted to the nearest Yio of 
1 per centum; and 

“(ii) each annuity having a commencing 
date after September 1, 1995, and on or before 
March 1, 1996, shall be increased by a pro 
rata increase equal to the product of— 

(J) У of such per centum change, multi- 
plied by 

“(П) the number of months (not to exceed 
6 months, counting any portion of a month 
as an entire month) for which the annuity 
was payable before the effective date of the 
increase, adjusted to the nearest Мо of 1 рег 
centum."’. 

SEC. 203. EQUALIZATION OF CONTRIBUTION 
RULES FOR FORMER RETIREES 

(2) IN GENERAL.—Section 209(a)(2)(B) of the 
District of Columbia Retirement Reform Act 
(sec, 4-625(2), D.C. Code) is amended by strik- 
ing “having a commencing date after the ef- 
fective date of such amendment.“ 

(b) REPEAL OF RELIEF ALLOWANCE OR COM- 
PENSATION INCREASE.—Section 301 of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Police and Firemen’s Sal- 
ary Act of 1953 (sec. 4-605, D.C. Code) is re- 
pealed. 

Subtitle B—Teachers’ Contribution 
SEC, 211. INCREASE IN CONTRIBUTION. 

The first sentence of section 1 of the Act 
entitled “Ап Act for the retirement of pub- 
lic-school teachers in the District of Colum- 
bia“, approved August 7, 1946 (sec. 31-1221(а), 
D.C. Code), is amended by inserting after 
“рег centum” the following: “(ог, with re- 
spect to each pay period which begins on or 
after October 1, 1995, 8 рег centum)”. 

SEC. 212, ESTABLISHMENT OF SINGLE ANNUAL 
COST-OF-LIVING ADJUSTMENT. 

Section 21(b) of the Act entitled “Ап Act 
for the retirement of public-school teachers 
in the District of Columbia”, approved Au- 
gust 7, 1946 (sec. 31-1241(b), D.C. Code) is 
amended— 

(1) in paragraph (1), by striking “Тһе 
Mayor вһаП-” and all that follows and in- 
serting the following: “Оп January 1 of each 
year (or within a reasonable time there- 
after), the Mayor shall determine the per 
centum change in the price index for the pre- 
ceding year by determining the difference 
between the index published for December of 
the preceding year and the index published 
for December of the second preceding уеаг.”; 
and 

(2) by amending paragraph (2) to read as 
follows: 

“(2ХА) If (in accordance with paragraph 
(1)) the Mayor determines in a year (begin- 
ning with 1997) that the per centum change 
in the price index for the preceding year in- 
dicates a rise in the price index, each annu- 
ity having a commencing date on or before 
March 1 of the year shall, effective March 1 
of the year, be increased by an amount equal 
to— 


“(і) in the case of an annuity having a 
commencing date on or before March 1 of 
such preceding year, the per centum change 
computed under paragraph (1), adjusted to 
the nearest Мо of 1 percent centum; ог 

(1) in the case of an annuity having a 
commencing date after March 1 of such pre- 
ceding year, a pro rata increase equal to the 
product of— 

“(1) Ма of the per centum change computed 
under paragraph (1), multiplied by 

“(П) the number of months (not to exceed 
12 months, counting any portion of a month 
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as an entire month) for which the annuity 
was payable before the effective date of the 
increase, adjusted to the nearest Mo of 1 per 
centum. 

“(В) On January 1, 1996 (or within a reason- 
able time thereafter), the Mayor shall deter- 
mine the per centum change in the price 
index published for December 1995 over the 
price index published for June 1995. If such 
per centum change indicates a rise in the 
price index, effective March 1, 1996— 

“(і) each annuity having a commencing 
date on or before September 1, 1995, shall be 
increased by an amount equal to such per 
centum change, adjusted to the nearest Yo of 
1 per centum; and 

(ii) each annuity having a commencing 
date after September 1, 1995, and on or before 
March 1, 1996, shall be increased by a pro 
rata increase equal to the product of— 

(J) % of such per centum change, multi- 
plied by 

(II) the number of months (not to exceed 
6 months, counting any portion of a month 
as an entire month) for which the annuity 
was payable before the effective date of the 
increase, adjusted to the nearest Yio of 1 per 
centum."’. 

Subtitle C—Judges’ Contribution 
SEC. 221, INCREASE IN CONTRIBUTION. 

(a) AMOUNT OF WITHHOLDING.—The first 
sentence of section 11-1463(а), D.C. Code, is 
amended by inserting after “рег centum” the 
following: “(ог, with respect to each pay pe- 
riod which begins on or after October 1, 1995, 
4М% рег centum)". 

(b) COMPUTATION OF RETIREMENT SALARY.— 
Section 11-1564(d)(1), D.C. Code, is amended 
by inserting after “United States Code,” the 
following: with respect to services per- 
formed before October 1, 1995, and equal to 
4% per centum of such salary, pay, or com- 
pensation with respect to services performed 
on or after October 1, 1995,”. 

TITLE ПІ--ЕҒЕЕСТІУЕ DATE 
SEC. 301. EFFECTIVE DATE. 

The amendments made by this Act shall 

take effect October 1, 1995. 


A BILL IN THE COUNCIL OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Be it enacted by the District of Columbia, 
That this act may be cited as the Full 
Funding of Pension Liability Retirement Re- 
form Amendment Act of 1994.” 
TITLE I. DISTRICT CONTRIBUTION 


Sec. 101. Section 142 of the District of Co- 
lumbia Retirement Reform Act, approved 
November 17, 1979 (93 Stat. 877; D.C. Code §1- 
722), is amended as follows: 

(a) Subsection (a) is amended as follows: 

а) Paragraph (1)(D)iii), (D.C. Code 
722(a(1)(D)(iii)), is repealed. 

(2) Paragraph (3) is amended as follows: 

(A) Subparagraph (E), (D.C. Code 
722(a)(3)(A)(v)), is repealed. 

(B) Subparagraph (G), (D.C. Code §1- 
722(а)(3ХАХуіі)), and the immediately fol- 
lowing undesignated paragraph are repealed. 

(b) Subsection (b) is amended as follows: 

(1) Paragraph (1) is amended as follows: 

(A) Subparagraph (A), (D.C. Code §1- 
722(b)(1)(A)), is amended to read as follows: 

“(b)(1)(A) Except as provided in paragraph 
(bX3) of this section, the District payment 
for each Fund for each fiscal year shall equal 
the sum of the net normal cost and the am- 
ortization payment defined in the following 
paragraph (0)(2).". 

(B) Subparagraph (B), (D.C. Code §1- 
722(a)(1)(B)), is amended to read as follows: 

(B) The total payment for all Funds for 
each fiscal year shall not be less than 
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(С) Subparagraphs (С)-(Ғ), (D.C. Code §1- 
722(b)(1)(C)}-(F)), are repealed. 

(2) Paragraph (2), (D.C. Code § 1-722(b)(2)), is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(2) The amortization payment shall be the 
sum of the payments required to amortize, 
as a level percentage of payroll, the follow- 
ing: 

“(А) The unfunded actuarial liability as of 
October 1, 1995 over a 40-year period; 

“(В) Any increases or decreases in un- 
funded actuarial liability due to experience 
gains or losses, or changes in actuarial as- 
sumptions, over a period of 15 years from the 
valuation date when first calculated; and 

“(С) Any increases or decreases іп un- 
funded actuarial liability due to changes in 
benefits provisions over a period of 25 years 
from the valuation date when first cal- 
culated."’. 

(3) A new paragraph, (3), is added as fol- 
lows: 

“(3) Determinations under paragraphs 
(b)(1) and (b)(2) of this section shall be made 
in accordance with generally accepted actu- 
arial principles and practices.“. 

(с) Subsection (c)1A) is amended by 
striking the number 2003“ and inserting the 
number “2035” in its place. 

(d) Subsection (d) is amended as follows: 


(1) paragraph (1), (D.C. Code §1-722(d)(1)) is 
amended as follows: 

(A) The lead-in language is amended to 
read as follows: 

Whenever any change in benefits under a 
retirement program is made, the enrolled ac- 
tuary engaged pursuant to section 
162(a)(4)(A) shall estimate the effect of the 
change in benefits over the next five fiscal 
years оп”. 

(B) Subparagraph (A) is amended by strik- 
ing the coma after the work program“ and 
inserting the work “апа” in its place. 


(C) Subparagraph (C), (D.C. code §1- 
722(d)(1)(C)), is repealed. 
(D) Subparagraph (D), (D.C. code §1- 


722(a)(1)(D)), is repealed. 

(2) Paragraph (2), (D.C. Code $1-722(1)(2)), is 
repealed. 

TITLE П. FEDERAL CONTRIBUTION 

Sec. 201. Section 144 of the District of Co- 
lumbia Retirement Reform Act, approved 
November 17, 1979 (93 Stat. 881; D.C. Code §1- 
724) is amended as follows: 

(a) Subsection (a), (D.C. Code §1-724(a)), is 
amended as follows: 

(1) The lead-in language in subsection (a) is 
amended by: 

(A) striking the number “1980” and insert- 
ing the number “1995” in its place, and 

(В) striking the number “2004” and insert- 
ing the number “2035” in its place. 

(2) Paragraph (1), (D.C. Code §1-724(a)(1)), is 
amended by inserting after the number 
834. 170,000“ the phrase in fiscal year 1995, 
$35,879,000 in fiscal year 1996, and increased 
by 5 percent per year through fiscal year 
2035” 


(3) Paragraph (2), (D.C. Code 51-72% а Х2)), is 
amended by inserting after the number 
**$17,680,000"" the phrase “іп fiscal year 1995, 
$18,564,000 in fiscal year 1996, and increased 
by 5 percent per year through fiscal year 

(4) Paragraph (3), (D.C. Code §1—1724(a)(3)), 
is amended by inserting after the number 
“220,000” the phrase in fiscal year 1995, 
$231,000 in fiscal year 1996, and increased by 
5 percent per year through fiscal year 2035". 

(b) Subsection (е), (D.C. Code $1-724(е)), is 
amended as follows: 

(1) Paragraph (1) is amended by striking 
the number 2004“ and inserting the number 
“2035” in its place. 
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(2) Paragraph (2) is repealed. 
TITLE III. POLICE OFFICERS’ AND FIRE 
FIGHTERS’ CONTRIBUTION 


Sec. 301. Section 12 of An Act Making ap- 
propriations to provide for the expenses of 
the government of the District of Columbia 
for the fiscal year ending June thirtieth, 
nineteen hundred and seventeen, and for 
other purposes, approved September 1, 1916 
(39 Stat. 718; D.C. Code 54-601, et seq.), is 
amended as follows: 

(a) Subsection (d)(1), (D.C. Code §4-612(a)) 
is amended to read as follows: 

“(d)(1) On and after the 156 day of the 186 
pay period which begins on or after the ap- 
Plicability date of this section, there shall be 
deducted and withheld from each member's 
basic salary an amount equal to 8 per cen- 
tum of such basic salary." 

(b) Subsection (m) is amended as follows: 

(A) Paragraph (2) is amended as follows: 

(i) Subparagraph (А), (D.C. Code §4- 
624(b)(1)), is amended by: 

(i) Striking the phrase “(А)”, 

(ii) Capitalizing the word “оп” in the first 
line, 

(111) Striking the word June“ in the last 
line and inserting the phrase the previous 
December” in its place, and 

(iv) Striking the phrase and“ in the last 
line and inserting a period in its place. 

(B) Subparagraph (B), (D.C, Code §4 
624(b)(2)), is repealed. 

Paragraph (3), (D.C. Code §4-624(c)) is 
amended to read as follows: 

(NA) If in any year the per centum 
change determined indicates a rise in the 
consumer price index, then each annuity 
having a commencing date not later than 
March 1 of such year, shall, effective March 
1 of the succeeding year, be increased by the 
per centum change computed under para- 
graph (2) above, adjusted to the nearest one- 
tenth of 1 per centum. 

„B) Each annuity having a commencing 
date after March 1 of such year shall be in- 
creased by the per centum change computed 
under paragraph (2) above on a pro rata 
basis, adjusted to the nearest one-tenth of 1 
per centum. The pro rata increase shall be 
equal to the product of 

“i. Me of the applicable percent change 
computed under subparagraph (A) of this sec- 
tion, multiplied by 

“ii. the number of months (not to exceed 12 
months, counting any portion of a month as 
a month) for which the annuity was payable 
before the effective date of the increase.“ 

Sec. 302. Section 301 of the District of Co- 
lumbia Police and Firemen's Salary Act of 
1953, approved June 20, 1953 (67 Stat. 75; D.C. 
Code 84-605), is repealed. 

Sec. 303. Section 209(а)(2) of the District of 
Columbia Retirement Reform Act, approved 
November 17, 1979 (93 Stat. 914; D.C. Code 54- 
625(2)), is amended by striking the phrase 
“having a commencing date after the effec- 
tive date of such amendment”. 


TITLE IV. TEACHERS' CONTRIBUTION 


Sec. 401. An Act For the retirement of pub- 
lic-school teachers in the District of Colum- 
bia, approved August 7, 1946. (60 Stat, 875; 
D.C, Code §31-1221 et seq.) is amended as fol- 
lows: 

(a) Section 1, (D.C. Code $31-1221(а)), is 
amended as follows: 

а) By striking the phrase December 31, 
1969"" and inserting the phrase the applica- 
bility date of this section“ in its place, and 

(2) By striking the number “7” and insert- 
ing the number 8“ in its place. 

(b) Section 21(b) is amended as follows: 

(1) Paragraph (1) is amended as follows; 
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(А) Subparagraph (А), (D.C. Code §31- 
1241(b)(1)(A)), is amended by: 

(i) Striking the phase (A)“ 

(ii) Capitalizing the word “оп” in the first 
line. 

(iii) Striking the word June“ in the last 
line and inserting the phrase the previous 
December“ in its place, and 

(iv) Striking the phrase and“ in the last 
line and inserting a period its place. 

(В) Subparagraph (В), (D.C. Code §31- 
1241(b)(1)(B)), is repealed. 

(2) Paragraph (2), (D.C. Code §31~1241(b)(2)), 
is amended to read as follows: 

“(2ХА) If in any year the рег centum 
change determined indicates a rise in the 
consumer price index, then each annuity 
having a commencing date not later than 
March 1 of such year, shall, effective March 
1 of the succeeding year, be increased by the 
per centum change computed under para- 
graph (2) above, adjusted to the nearest one- 
tenth of 1 per centum., 

(B) Each annuity having a commencing 
date after March 1 of such year shall be in- 
creased by the per centum change computed 
under paragraph (2) above on a pro rata 
basis, adjusted to the nearest one-tenth of 1 
per centum. The pro rata increase shall be 
equal to the product of 

‘i. 4% of the applicable percent change com- 
puted under paragraph (2) of this section, 
multiplied by 

‘ii, the number of months (not to exceed 12 
months, counting any portion of a month as 
a month) for which the annuity was payable 
before the effective date of the increase.“ 

TITLE V. CONFORMING AMENDMENTS 


(a) 501. The District of Columbia Retire- 
ment Reform Act, approved November 17, 
1979 (93 Stat. 866; D.C. Code 51-701 еб seq.)), is 
amended as follows: 

(a) Sec. 145(d) is amended as follows: 

1. Paragraph (1) is amended by striking the 
number “20017 and inserting the number 
2034 in this place. 

2. Paragraph (2) is amended by striking the 
number 2002“ and inserting the number 
“2034” in its place. 

(b) Sec. 162(d)(5), (D.C. Code §1-732(d)(1)(E), 
is repealed. 

TITLE VI. APPLICABILITY DATE 

Sec. 601. Notwithstanding any other law, 
Title 1 §101(b)(1) and (2), and Title II, ІП, IV, 
and V shall apply to any action or trans- 
action taken or undertaken with respect to 
the Police Officers and Fire Fighters’ Retire- 
ment Fund, the Teachers“ Retirement Fund 
and the Judges“ Retirement Fund оп and 
after October 1, 1995. 


TITLE VII. EFFECTIVE DATE 


Sec. 701. This act shall take effect on the 
later of: (1) completion of a 30-day period of 
Congressional review following approval by 
the Mayor (or in the event of veto by the 
Mayor, action by the Council of the District 
of Columbia to override the veto) as provided 
in section 602(с)(1) of the District of Colum- 
bia Self-Government and Governmental Re- 
organization Act, approved December 24, 1973 
(87 Stat. 813; L.C. Code §1-233(c)(1)), and pub- 
lication in either the District of Columbia 
Register, the District of Columbia Statutes- 
at-Large, or the District of Columbia Munic- 
ipal Regulations; or (2) enactment by Con- 
gress of Titles II, ІП, IV, and V of this act, 
and of an amendment to D.C. Code 811-1563 
which strikes the first sentence in sub- 
section (a) and inserts a sentence to read 
“From on or after the first day of the first 
pay period which begins on or after the ap- 
plicability date of this section, there shall be 
deducted and withheld from the basic salary 
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of each judge who has elected to come within 
the provisions of this subchapter an amount 
equal to 4% per centum of the judge’s basic 
вайагу.”. 


IDAHO WILDERNESS, SUSTAIN- 
ABLE FORESTS AND COMMU- 
NITIES ACT OF 1994 


HON. LARRY LaROCCO 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 25, 1994 


Mr. LAROCCO, Mr. Speaker, on March 31, 
1993, | introduced the “Idaho Wilderness, 
Sustainable Forests and Communities Act of 
1993” (H.R. 1570). Since then, | have held 
two congressional field hearings in Lewiston 
and Boise in my district. My staff and | have 
held innumerable discussions with State and 
local officials; with representatives from the 
timber industry; with working men and women; 
with conservationists; and with recreationists. 
We have heard from literally thousands of Ida- 
hoans from all backgrounds who have a com- 
mon interest in resolving the issue of Idaho's 
roadless areas. 

As a result, | have revised my legislation to 
reflect an emerging consensus of Idahoans. 
This bill will result in the release of two-thirds 
of the гоадіеѕѕ areas—260,000 additional 
acres—to the Forest Plans which, in turn, will 
result in certainty and stability for our commu- 
nities and sustainability for our forests. In 
short, it is a jobs bill. 

The bill reflects my agreement with Gov- 
ernor Andrus on Meadow Creek and to protect 
Idaho's water. It strengthens the original lan- 
guage on private property rights. And, it 
makes revisions in each of the five national 
forests in the first district. 

WATER RIGHTS 

Upon introduction of my original bill, | prom- 
ised | would address the issue of water rights 
during the legislative process. With the advice 
and agreement of Governor Andrus, the lan- 
guage would prohibit the assertion of any 
claim, based on this act or any other act, for 
any U.S. water right for areas designated as 
wilderness or special management area in my 
bill. It would also prohibit the use of eminent 
domain—condemnation—for acquiring either 
water or water rights within areas designated 
in my bill. 

In addition, several ongoing efforts continue 
to hold promise to address this contentious 
issue including compromise language recently 
enacted for wilderness in Colorado as well as 
the Snake River adjudication process. 

The bill attempts to exclude any water facili- 
ties, such as impoundments, ditches, and 
pipelines, from the wilderness boundaries pro- 
posed in my bill. If, through oversight any such 
facility is included, | will work to make sure 
that continued access to these facilities is per- 
mitted. 

PRIVATE PROPERTY RIGHTS 

The bill expands the original language to 
protect private property rights beyond any pre- 
vious wilderness legislation enacted into law. 
This bill would establish a process whereby an 
owner of property adjacent to wilderness es- 
tablished under this bill could file a claim for 
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compensation for any reduction in property 
value. Of course, it is often true that private 
Property adjacent to wilderness increases in 
value. 

In addition, this bill retains language from 
my original bill to prohibit the creation of buffer 
zones around a wilderness to the detriment of 
any adjacent private property. 

IDAHO PANHANDLE NATIONAL FORESTS 

My bill strengthens the timber management 
language for the special management areas in 
Boundary County in recognition of the recent 
cutbacks in Federal timber sales and the re- 
covery actions for species listed or proposed 
to be listed under the Endangered Species 
Act. It also provides for an economic analysis 
to assess the impacts of recovery actions for 
endangered species. 

My bill provides for intensive forest manage- 
ment demonstration projects to gather infor- 
mation on increasing wood fiber production 
through advanced silvicultural practices on 
areas within Boundary County and portions of 
the St. Joe National Foresi. 

CLEARWATER NATIONAL FOREST 

My bill removes some 20,000 acres within 
the timber base from the proposed Great Burn 
and Lewis and Clark Wilderness. Specifically, 
it withdraws Fish Lake and the Fish Lake Trail 
from the Great Burn area. 

The bill proposes an additional 7,000 acres 
to be added to the Selway Bitterroot Wilder- 
ness. These are lands located in White Sand 
and Beaver Creeks on the Powell Ranger Dis- 
trict. 
The bill removes some 123,000 acres of 
special management areas in East Weitas 
Creek and the Vanderbilt Hill area. 

The bill includes language to assure that, 
upon enactment, the boundaries established 
will take precedence over the boundaries set 
in the September 1993 Clearwater Agreement. 
To forestall any delay in revising the Clear- 
water Forest plan, | have directed the Forest 
Service to report to Congress if the plan is not 
revised by December 31, 1996. 

NEZ PERCE NATIONAL FOREST 

With the agreement of Governor Andrus, the 
bill removes the west side of Meadow Creek 
from the Meadow Creek additions to the 
Selway Bitterroot Wilderness, a reduction of 
some 58,000 acres. 

Management decisions on West Meadow 
Creek would be based on the watershed pro- 
tection projects provided in the legislation. 

An additional 1,000 acres was designated 
as wilderness in the Selway Bitterroot Wilder- 
ness at the head of Bear Creek on the Mon- 
tana State line. 

The Nez Perce portion of Rapid River was 
designated a special management area with 
the same prescription shown for the area on 
the Payette National Forest. This was an over- 
sight and was intended to be included in H.R. 
1570. 

PAYETTE NATIONAL FOREST 

The bill removes the addition to the Frank 
Church River Of No Return Wilderness. 

It extends the Patrick Butte Wilderness pro- 
posal to the north to the Payette National For- 
est boundary adding 6,000 acres. 

The French Creek Wilderness proposal was 
extended north to include the French Creek 
break lands adding some 5,000 acres. The 
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French Creek Special Management Area in- 
cluded in H.R. 1570 has been removed. 

The four-wheel drive trail along the South 
Fork of the Salmon River bisecting the Secesh 
proposed wilderness was removed from wil- 
derness as well as the adjacent private prop- 


erty. 
BOISE NATIONAL FOREST 

The Johnson Creek Special Management 
Area was removed. 

In addition to snowmobiles, the Snowbank 
Special Management Area will now allow the 
use of off-road vehicles for administrative pur- 
poses. 

ACREAGE SUMMARY 
Boise National Forest: 


Wilderness: 
Red Mountain 88,000 
Hanson Lake 14,000 
Ten Mile/Black Warrior .. 79,000 
Nene e e ин 4.000 
Peace Rock 94.000 
ООЙ eee 271.000 
Special Management Areas: 
S e 41,000 
Lime Creek .... 29,000 
Snowbank 22,000 
o 92.000 
Payette National Forest: 
Wilderness: 
Patrick Воббе ...............:........ 48,000 
Егепсһ Сгеек 43,000 
Needles 96,000 
RT ысы ды 116,000 
A aar 303,000 
Special Management Area: 
A R O АНИК 38,000 
Nez Perce National Forest: 
Wilderness: 
Selway Bitterroot Add. (East 
а, eee 102,000 
Selway Bitterroot Add. (Bear 
Creek/Mt. line) .................... 1,000 
Special Management Area: 
r РРИЗ 19,000 
Clearwater National Forest: 
Wilderness: і 
Mallard Larkin ...................... 77,000 
Great Burn 225,000 
Lewis and Clark a 43,000 
Selway Bitterroot Add 38,000 
oo iteraa esaa 383,000 
Idaho Panhandle National For- 
ests: 
Wilderness: 
Mallard Larkin ...................... 123,000 
Scotchman Peaks . 24,000 
Salmo Priest 58 19,000 
Long Canyon .......................... 39,000 
r! 205,000 
Special Management Areas: 
Selkirk Crest à 21,000 
Continental Mountai 6,000 
Saddle Mountain 6,000 
Farnham/Russell 24,000 
Burton Peak 9,000 
Katka Peak . 11,000 
Bald Eagle 4,000 
Timber Buck ..... 8,000 
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45,000 


Total Wilderness 
Special Management Areas 
Released to Forest Plans ... 


A SPECIAL SALUTE TO ANNE 
VARIANO MACKO 


HON. LOUIS STOKES 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 25, 1994 


Mr. STOKES. Mr. Speaker, | am proud to 
rise today to salute Anne Variano Macko, an 
outstanding individual who recently retired as 
secretary/treasurer of the Communications 
Workers of America, local 4340, in Cleveland, 
OH. On January 14, 1994, a dinner was held 
to honor Anne Macko for her 46 years in the 
labor movement. | am pleased to participate in 
this tribute to a good friend and dedicated 
human being. 

Anne Macko has enjoyed a distinguished 
career with the Communications Workers of 
America. She has served as steward and vice 
president of local 4305 and director of local 
4340. She has also represented the Commu- 
nications Workers as a convention delegate 
and legislative conference representative. Her 
historic election as secretary/treasurer of local 
4340 marked the first time that a woman has 
secured this important post. 

Throughout her career, Anne Macko has 
dedicated her life to improving the standard of 
living of working men and women. She has re- 
mained staunch in her support of workers’ 
rights, and has been willing to picket, march, 
and even be arrested in the struggle for jus- 
tice. 
In addition to her leadership role with the 
Communications Workers of America, local 
4340, Anne Macko has served as secretary 
and president of the Cleveland chapter of the 
Coalition of Labor Union Women and a na- 
tional delegate to the organization's conven- 
tion. She is also the past vice president of the 
Ohio State chapter of the Coalition of Labor 
Union Women. 

Mr. Speaker, | am proud to note that Anne 
Macko has also been an integral force in the 
community of south Euclid where she resides. 
She is the president of the south Euclid 
Democratic Club, a member of the city chapter 
Review Commission and a member of the 
Board of Zoning Appeals. 

In addition, Anne Macko has served as a 
precinct committee woman and executive 
committee member for the Cuyahoga County 
Democratic Party. She also boasts member- 
ships in the American Red Cross, the United 
Way Speakers Bureau, and the National 
Council on Crime and Delinquency. We were 
pleased in 1990 when this dynamic individual 
was honored for her accomplishments by 
being inducted into the Ohio Women's Hall of 
Fame. 

Mr. Speaker, | take pride in saluting Anne 
Variano Macko today. | fondly recall her visits 
to Washington, DC, over the years in conjunc- 
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tion with the Communication Workers annual 
legislative conference. On those occasions, 
she and 1 would be joined by Barbara 
Easterling, secretary-treasurer of the national 
organization; Ed Phillips, president of local 
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4340; and Mike Plezia, the organization's ex- 
ecutive vice president, for a delicious meal 
and chat at Ruth Chris Steak House. | will 
miss those special meetings. 

Mr. Speaker, Anne Macko has been unwav- 
ering in her commitment to working men and 
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women throughout the State of Ohio and 
Cleveland community. Upon the occasion of 
her retirement, | applaud her and congratulate 
her for a job well done. 
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CONGRESSIONAL RECORD—HOUSE 


January 26, 1994 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES—Wednesday, January 26, 1994 


The House met at 12 noon. 

The Rev. Richard Gowty, St. David's 
Episcopal Church, Austin, TX, offered 
the following prayer: 

Almighty and everlasting God; we 
praise You for all that You have done 
for this Nation, calling it to a position 
of trust and responsibility among the 
nations of the world. On this day, the 
National Day of Australia, we give 
thanks for the special relationship be- 
tween Australia and the United States. 
Strengthen that bond between us, 
Lord, as we both strive to deepen our 
national roots in Your everlasting 
righteousness. 

Guide with Your eternal wisdom all 
who sit in this seat of Government. 
Give them wisdom and integrity, that 
they may be equal to their high call- 
ing. Make them respectful in the use of 
freedom, just in the exercise of power, 
and compassionate in the protection of 
the weak. 

All this we ask in the name of our 
God, the Ruler and Sovereign Lord of 
all nations. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The SPEAKER. The Chair has exam- 
ined the journal of the last day’s pro- 
ceedings and announces to the House 
his approval thereof. 

Pursuant to clause 1, rule I, the Jour- 
nal stands approved. 

Mr. TRAFICANT. Mr. Speaker, pur- 
suant to clause 1, rule I, I demand a 
vote on agreeing to the Speaker’s ap- 
ргоуа1 of the Journal. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the Chair’s approval of the Journal. 

The question was taken, and the 
Speaker announced that the ayes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. TRAFICANT. Mr. Speaker, I ob- 
ject to the vote on the ground that a 
quorum is not present and make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Pursuant to clause 5 
of rule I, further proceedings on agree- 
ing to the Chair’s approval of the Jour- 
nal will be postponed. The point of no 
quorum is considered withdrawn. 


PLEDGE OF ALLEGIANCE 


The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
LINDER] to lead the House in the 
Pledge of Allegiance. 

Mr. LINDER led the Pledge of Alle- 
giance as follows: 

I pledge allegiance to the Flag of the 
United States of America and to the Repub- 


lic for which it stands, one Nation under 
God, indivisible, with liberty and justice for 
all. 


SUNDRY MESSAGES FROM THE 
PRESIDENT 


Sundry messages in writing from the 
President of the United States were 
communicated to the House by Mr. 
Kalbough, one of his secretaries. 


APPOINTMENT AS MEMBER OF 
TASK FORCE REGARDING MILI- 
TARY BASES SCHEDULED FOR 
CLOSURE 


The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the pro- 
visions of section 2923 of Public Law 
101-510 and section 125(b)(2) of Public 
Law 102-380, the Speaker and the ma- 
jority leader of the Senate jointly ap- 
point Mr. Paul O. Reimer to the task 
force to make findings and rec- 
ommendations for environmental res- 
toration at military bases scheduled 
for closure, effective January 26, 1994. 


WELCOME TO THE REVEREND 
RICHARD GOWTY 


(Mr. PICKLE asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, I am 
proud to welcome to the floor today 
our guest chaplain, the Most Reverend 
Richard Gowty, assistant rector of the 
St. David’s Episcopal Church in Austin, 
TX. 

He refers to himself as the Australian 
minister, temporarily in Austin. He is 
joined today here by his lovely and lov- 
ing wife, Maggie. 

I am especially happy that Reverend 
Gowty has joined us today, since he is 
a native of Australia and today is their 
national holiday. It was on this date 
206 years ago that the British fleet 
landed in Botany Bay, and the past two 
centuries have seen Australia grow 
into one of the most stable and vibrant 
democracies on Earth and a great ally 
of the United States. 

So, I am pleased to welcome my con- 
stituent, Reverend Gowty—he may hail 
from the land down south down under, 
but he and his Austin congregation 
today are on top of the world. 

Australians and Texans have a great 
deal in common. We understand each 
other—even occasionally we can under- 
stand their language as we do today. 


THREE STRIKES AND YOU'RE OUT 


(Mr. VOLKMER asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. VOLKMER. Mr. Speaker, today I 
introduced an anticrime bill that is 
aimed at curbing the rising tide of 
crime in this country by getting our 
most violent criminals and drug deal- 
ers off the streets for good. My legisla- 
tion is a three strikes and you're out 
bill that will put violent criminals and 
drug dealers away for life—no excep- 
tions—if they have three felony convic- 
tions. Every law-abiding American is 
sick and tired of hearing horror stories 
of convicted violent felons released on 
parole committing unspeakable acts of 
violence and drug dealers getting off 
easy. Our inability to keep the most 
violent felons and drug dealers in jail is 
a serious problem that we must address 
now. President Clinton strongly sup- 
ports three strikes and you're out and 
so do many of our colleagues. Let us 
act now and send a strong message to 
murderers and drug dealers that we 
will not tolerate this any longer. Let’s 
make three strikes and you're out the 
law of the land. 
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THREE-TIME-LOSER LAWS 
GAINING POPULARITY 


(Mr. LIVINGSTON asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Mr. Speaker, that 
was a great idea, a great speech, and I 
applaud the gentleman that just pre- 
ceded me. 

On January 24, Mr. Speaker, the 
Washington Post front page story re- 
ported on the popularity of the three- 
time-loser laws against violent repeat 
offender criminals. Thirty State legis- 
latures are considering the sensible 
idea that a third-time violent felon 
should be jailed for life, and Governors, 
such as California’s Pete Wilson and 
New York's Mario Cuomo agree. 

Yet, Mr. Speaker, that very same 
paper on that same day reported that 
my three strikes and you're out lifer 
bill, which has been in the House for 
the last year-and-a-half to 2 years, 
faces a very difficult time in the House 
of Representatives. Why? I do not 
know. 

The President of the United States 
just last night endorsed the concept. 
One hundred eighty-seven Members 
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have cosponsored my bill. I ask, Don't 
my other colleagues know that 6 per- 
cent of violent criminals commit 70 
percent of all violent crime? Doesn’t it 
make sense to lock up the worst of the 
people in our society forever?” 
Speaker, I think it does make 

sense. It is something we must do so 
that our families can walk their neigh- 
borhoods and their streets without 
fear. 

Let us stop making excuses and pos- 
turing politically. Let us pass a lifer 
bill, a meaningful lifer bill, now. 


OUR COUNTRY NEEDS JOBS 


(Mr. TRAFICANT asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. TRAFICANT. Mr. Speaker, Presi- 
dent Clinton hit a home run last night. 
That is exactly the way it is, and the 
President must be given credit for plac- 
ing health care, welfare, and crime re- 
form on the agenda. 

However, my colleagues, Congress 
can provide health care for all, but 
what really is needed is a job. Congress 
can throw the book at all these young 
offenders, but what really is needed is 
a job. Congress can reform welfare all 
they want. What is really needed is a 
job. And with a tax law right now that 
penalizes investment in achievement 
and a trade law policy in this country 
that ships jobs overseas and lays people 
off, that is not going to happen. 

Congress, it is about jobs, and Con- 
gress has made jobs a real four-letter 
word. I give the President credit, but 
this cyclical economic turnaround can 
turn the other way. We have systemic 
problems. 

Mr. Speaker, our country needs jobs. 


STATE OF THE UNION AND 
HEALTH CARE 


(Mr. GRAMS asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. GRAMS. Mr. Speaker, last 
evening President Clinton delivered a 
marvelous campaign speech that is cer- 
tain to give Americans great hope 
about what he will deliver this year. 
However, the campaign is over and Mr. 
Clinton must deliver and be held ac- 
countable on his campaign promises. 
His track record is not very good. 

Candidate Clinton promised middle 
class tax relief, but President Clinton 
delivered the largest tax increase in 


U.S. history. 
Candidate Clinton promised to 
“grow” the economy, but President 


Clinton has delivered more unfunded 
mandates on small businesses, higher 
taxes, more regulation, and a new 
health care payroll tax that will kill 
jobs, full-time employment opportuni- 
ties, and put small businesses out of 
business. 
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Candidate Clinton promised health 
care reform, but President Clinton 
wants to deliver a monstrous, govern- 
ment-run, bureaucratic nightmare that 
is not reform. 

The President promises the American 
people the Moon but delivers higher 
taxes, more regulation, and less effec- 
tive government. My constituents have 
told me they hope health care reform 
will not hurt them too much. Mr. 
President, take a page out of the Hip- 
pocratic Oath and create your own bu- 
reaucratic oath: First do no harm. 

Keep the promises to the campaign 
trail and let us do no harm. Deliver no 
harm to hardworking Americans, who 
already pay 40 percent of their incomes 
in taxes; no harm to employers who are 
in the best position to create new jobs; 
and no harm to our health care system. 


TIME TO PUT THE EMPHASIS ON 
CRIME AND HEALTH CARE RE- 
FORM 


(Mr. GENE GREEN of Texas asked 
and was given permission to address 
the House for 1 minute and to revise 
and extend his remarks.) 

Mr. GENE GREEN of Texas. Mr. 
Speaker, last night President Clinton 
outlined his plans for this Congress, 
and in doing so he brought the de- 
mands of the American people to this 
body for action. During this past year, 
we cut the deficit growth and kept in- 
terest rates low. It is time we put that 
same emphasis on the problems of 
crime control and health care reform. 

The President should be congratu- 
lated for his proposal to put repeat 
criminal offenders away for good. This 
is a real first step toward taking our 
streets back, and I hope that my col- 
leagues from both sides of the aisle will 
work together to make this plan a re- 
ality. 

Aside from crime control we must 
also begin to look past the rhetoric and 
enact meaningful health care reform 
for all Americans. Health care reform 
will mean stability for American fami- 
lies as well as our economy. The rising 
cost of health care is crippling the abil- 
ity of American companies to compete 
and inaction by this body can no longer 
be excused. 

Over the last several days we have 
been preoccupied with the retirement 
announcements that various Members 
have made, so I ask you to consider the 
retirement prospects of the typical 
American worker who faces a stagnant 
retirement income that is constantly 
eroded by the rising cost of prescrip- 
tion drugs and increasing Medicare pre- 
miums. The uncertainty this retiree 
faces is unnecessary and avoidable if 
we do right by our senior citizens dur- 
ing our deliberations on health care re- 
form. 

The President’s plans are ambitious 
and far-reaching and this body has a 
chance to give the American people 
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safe streets and sound health care by 
acting on them without delay. 


AMERICAN TAXPAYERS, REJOICE! 


(Mr. HEFLEY asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute.) 

Mr. HEFLEY. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
new year and we can rejoice! Rejoice 
that the taxpayers of America are rid 
of Lawrence Walsh! He is no longer at 
the public trough. 

Seven years he lived off the fat of the 
land. 

Seven years of limousines, room serv- 
ice, the most expensive place to live in 
Washington, and posh office space. 

Seven years of trying to prove his 
preconceived notion that Reagan and 
Bush were guilty of something—please 
anything. 

Seven years and 40 million of our tax 
dollars—and for what? A 566-page re- 
port costing $70,641 per page without 
one shred of evidence of wrongdoing on 
the part of either Reagan or Bush and 
no new revelations that we did not 
know from the start. 

So what does he do? He says Reagan, 
while not guilty of anything, created 
the atmosphere for wrong doing. Come 


on. 

Mr. Walsh is a disgrace to himself, 
his profession, his native Oklahoma, 
and his Nation, a very expensive dis- 
grace who milked us unmercifully. He 
should be ashamed of himself and we 
are ashamed of him. 


PROTECT THE PUBLIC FROM 
NUCLEAR WASTE 


(Mr. KREIDLER asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. KREIDLER. Mr. Speaker, we can 
never be too careful when dealing with 
nuclear material. That is a lesson we 
have just learned again with the disclo- 
sure of our Government's radiation ex- 
periments. 

That is why I am introducing legisla- 
tion to restrict the shipment of spent 
nuclear fuel—the waste generated by 
nuclear reactors. 

In order to keep foreign countries 
from developing nuclear weapons, the 
United States agreed to provide fuel for 
foreign reactors and to take back the 
waste. 

Shipping this fuel poses serious risks 
to workers who handle it and to the 
public. 

Before this material is transported 
through our communities, workers and 
residents must be assured that ade- 
quate safeguards are in place. 

My bill would allow local port au- 
thorities to require the Department of 
Energy to meet specific safety guide- 
lines set by the port before it can ship 
this material. 

I urge my colleagues to join me in 
helping our communities protect them- 
selves from hazardous nuclear waste. 
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THREE STRIKES AND YOU’RE OUT 


(Mr. STEARNS asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. STEARNS. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
today to urge Americans to give Presi- 
dent Clinton a third chance to show 
that he can follow through his words 
with action. Because so far, the Presi- 
dent’s been like a baseball player who’s 
all talk and no stick. 

The President took a good looking 
stance as he climbed into the box last 
year to give his budget message. But, 
he swung and missed by offering a 
budget that included an enormous tax 
increase, few real spending cuts, and no 
middle-class tax cut. 

Last fall, he gathered himself up and 
took a sweet-looking stance on health 
care. But again, he missed by a mile. 
Taking his eye off the ball, he proposed 
a plan that will raise taxes, increase 
bureaucracy, and increase regulations. 

And last night, he stood in for the 
third time and made a lot of good- 
sounding promises. He talked about 
ideas that conservatives have espoused 
for years, ending welfare dependency, 
and getting tough on crime. 

Has he finally seen the light? This 
time, will he get a hit? We've all heard 
the President make good promises be- 
fore, only to swing and miss with his 
actions. 

Well, I think he should remember the 
first rule of baseball, three strikes and 
you’re out. 
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CRIME BILL IS NO PLACE FOR 
PARTISANSHIP 


(Mr. RICHARDSON asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise his remarks.) 

Mr. RICHARDSON, Mr. Speaker, the 

reviews on the State of the Union mes- 
sage are in. President Clinton hit not 
just a home run but a 400-foot home 
run. 
Why did the biggest ovation last 
night go to the New York City cop with 
the tough beat and when the President 
endorsed the three strikes, you’re out? 
That is because the American people 
want us to make fighting violent crime 
our top priority. 

Let us get the partisanship out of the 
crime issue. Why we may have honest 
differences on health care and welfare 
reform, surely we can get together and 
pass a crime bill as soon as possible. 

Mr. Speaker, the public wants us to 
pass mandatory minimum sentences 
for violent offenses and cut down on 
parole. They want more cops on the 
beat and more resources to fight crime 
in their own neighborhoods. 

Mr. Speaker, let us get the partisan- 
ship out of the crime issue. 

Last night President Clinton came to the 
Congress and showed the American people 
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what it takes to be a leader. He presented his 
priorities to the country and, in the opinion of 
most Americans, they overwhelmingly agreed. 

The President knows that the people are 
demanding action on crime with tough sen- 
tencing and effective prevention. 

They are demanding we pass a health care 
plan providing universal coverage that can't be 
taken away or denied due to preexisting con- 
ditions. 

And the people want us to get to work on 
reforming the welfare system, as the President 
said last night, to make welfare a second 
chance, not a way of life. 

The President and the American people can 
demand action, but its the Congress that must 
act. Public opinion shows that the American 
people don't think we can put their interests 
above partisan politics. Now is the time for us 
to prove them wrong. 


A SHORTER STATE OF THE UNION 


(Mr. THOMAS of Wyoming asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute.) 

Mr. THOMAS of Wyoming. Mr. 
Speaker, as most of us have, I spent 
the last month and a half in my dis- 
trict, in Wyoming, in town meetings 
and in group and personal meetings, 
and let me share with the Members the 
thoughts that I picked up in sort of a 
State of the Union Message. It will be 
shorter than the one last night. 

First of all, there are four issues that 
came to most of us, and one was health 
care, and the point the folks in Wyo- 
ming made was that they do want a 
government-controlled program. They 
want to make fundamental changes 
and fix those things that are broken. 
They want to make sure the poor are 
helped but that the middle class does 
not pay more for less. 

The second point was gun control. 
Folks were pretty irate about taking 
guns away from honest citizens, and 
they are not a bit into the notion that 
the bad guys are going to go to 
Gambells and come back in 5 days to 
get their guns; they will get them 
somewhere else. 

The third point is sort of a regional 
issue, an assault on the West, and that 
is the idea of using their resources in a 
multiple use way. Fifty percent of our 
State belongs to the Federal Govern- 
ment. If you do not use it that way, we 
do not have an economic future. 

Finally, too much Government and 
too much regulation. Government can- 
not solve all the problems. We need less 
taxes and less regulation and a private 
sector that is encouraged to grow. 


THE RADIATION EXPERIMENTA- 
TION COMPENSATION ACT 


(Mr. FROST asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 
minute.) 

Mr. FROST. Mr. Speaker, today I am 
introducing the Radiation Experimen- 
tation Compensation Act to com- 
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pensate those individuals who were the 
subjects of secret Government radi- 
ation tests. 

Over the last few months, we have 
been hearing about some of these ex- 
periments. We have learned, for exam- 
ple, that mentally retarded children 
were fed food containing radioactive 
material. We learned that pregnant 
women were given radioactive medica- 
tion. We have learned about radiation 
experiments conducted on veterans in 
VA hospitals. And we have learned 
about 18 people who were injected with 
plutonium. 

All of these experiments were per- 
formed on these people without their 
ever being informed about the nature 
of the tests, or the likely risks. 

What the Government did to these 
people was outrageous. Experiments 
like these happened in Nazi Germany 
and the Soviet Union, not here. Unfor- 
tunately, we are now learning that 
they did happen here. 

We can never fully compensate these 
people for what their Government has 
done to them. However, we can provide 
some measure of relief with compensa- 
tion and recognition that the U.S. Gov- 
ernment was wrong to conduct secret 
experiments on its citizens. 


HEALTH CARE REFORM 


(Mr. ALLARD asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. ALLARD. Mr. Speaker, the 
health care reform decisions that this 
Congress makes will have tremendous 
impact on the lives of working Ameri- 
cans. 

Unfortunately, the path of mandated 
Federal premiums that the Clinton ad- 
ministration wants us to follow is the 
wrong path. 

The administration plan will cost far 
more than is advertised and will de- 
liver far less than is promised. 

While Congress has been in recess, 
the administration has been working 
hard to convince the Congressional 
Budget Office to score health care re- 
form off-budget. 

This is not fiscally honest. Congress 
cannot stand before the American peo- 
ple and tell them that the largest ex- 
pansion of Federal entitlement spend- 
ing in history should be hidden off- 
budget. Even Congress cannot hide $400 
billion. 

It is our responsibility to let CBO 
know where we stand. I invite all of my 
colleagues to join TIM PENNY and me 
on a resolution directing that all Gov- 
ernment mandated health care reform 
be on-budget where the American peo- 
ple can see its true cost. 

— 


TRIBUTE ТО THE HONORABLE 
WILLIAM D. FORD 


(Mr. CLAY asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise his remarks.) 
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Mr. CLAY. Mr. Speaker, I am deeply 
saddened by the announcement by my 
good friend BILL FORD that he will not 
seek reelection next fall. 

BILL FORD will be sorely missed 
around this institution. When he ends 
his long and brilliant career in Con- 
gress next January, America’s working 
men and women and America’s youth 
will lose one of their greatest legisla- 
tive champions. Few men or women 
who have served in the Congress have 
done more to protect and advance the 
well-being of working men and women. 
His political acumen and influence is 
reflected in nearly every important 
labor law enacted by the Congress dur- 
ing the last 25 years. The son of a fac- 
tory worker who died as a result of a 
workplace accident, he became the 
chief guardian of the occupational safe- 
ty and health of our Nation’s working 
men and women. He was chiefly respon- 
sible for enactment of the plant closing 
law and the family and medical leave 
act and is a tireless advocate for the 
striker replacement bill, OSHA reform, 
and the President’s health care reform 
bill. 

The Nation owes him a debt of grati- 
tude for his contributions to educating 
several generations of Americans. 
Throughout his 29 years on Capitol Hill 
he championed the Higher Education 
Act. It was BILL who during the 1980’s 
not only protected, but expanded col- 
lege loan and grant programs. By mak- 
ing college education a reality for mil- 
lions of Americans, his work contrib- 
uted greatly to the economic prosper- 
ity and social equality of the United 
States. 

As my predecessor as chairman of the 
Post Office and Civil Service Commit- 
tee, he was a staunch and unabashed 
friend of Federal and postal workers. 
To the degree that the Federal Govern- 
ment is a model employer today, it is 
because of his tenacity and his convic- 
tion that there is no greater calling 
than public service. 

There is a very simple explanation 
for his undying commitment to pro- 
tecting American workers and expand- 
ing educational opportunities: He has 
never forgotten his own humble begin- 
nings and the opportunities he had 
along the way. He has given back to his 
country by making it his lifework to 
honor the dignity of labor and to ex- 
pand the horizons of young people. 

BILL will still be here for the 2d ses- 
sion of the 103d Congress. His work 
here is not finished. I believe that his 
efforts this year in navigating the 
President’s health care reform bill 
through Congress and passing the long 
overdue Ford OSHA reform bill will 
firmly establish both his place in his- 
tory and his place in the hearts of 
working men and women everywhere. 
While BILL will not be serving in the 
next Congress, I know he will continue 
to be a powerful force on labor and edu- 
cation issues. He will be heard from, 
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and that is all for the better for those 
of us who stay on to fight the good 
fight. He will always be with us in the 
fray. 

Finally, Carol and I have known BILL 
for over a quarter of a century. He is 
foremost my friend and then one of my 
respected colleagues. I will miss him. 
The Congress will miss him. The citi- 
zens of this Nation who are the bene- 
ficiaries of his diligence, his convic- 
tions, and his generosity of spirit will 
miss him. I wish BILL and his wife 
Mary a happy and productive future. 


SUPPORT FOR BALANCED BUDGET 
AMENDMENT 


(Mr. CAMP asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise his remarks.) 

Mr. CAMP. Mr. Speaker, one item we 
did not hear anything about from the 
President in his State of the Union, 
and one of the key votes that should 
come up early in this session, is the 
balanced budget amendment. 

The President did not endorse the 
balanced budget amendment, nor did 
he even mention it. But the balanced 
budget amendment will change the way 
Washington works. It means that Gov- 
ernment will have to operate respon- 
sibly the same way individuals, fami- 
lies, and businesses do. 

In 1992, Congress failed to pass the 
balanced budget amendment by only 
nine votes. That same year we elected 
110 new freshmen Members of Congress. 
Many came here with a pledge to re- 
form Congress and change the way 
Government works. They wanted to 
cut spending and reform how Govern- 
ment spends our tax dollars. 

Mr. Speaker, now is our greatest 
chance and the American people's 
chance to pass a balanced budget 
amendment. 


CAMPAIGN REFORM IS VITAL 


(Mr. MAZZOLI asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise his remarks.) 

Mr. MAZZOLI. Mr. Speaker, the 
President today is receiving kudos, and 
deservedly so, for the delivery of his 
State of the Union speech from the 
platform just behind me. He is receiv- 
ing those compliments based not just 
on the solid content of his speech but 
also on his very animated and effective 
delivery. 

I was pleased as I sat in the audience 
to hear him recount many of the suc- 
cesses of his first year in office—the 
passage of the North American Free- 
Trade Agreement, the adoption of defi- 
cit reduction measures, and passage of 
the Brady bill—all of which I helped 
the President to achieve, and I was 
proud of that. 

I am, however, disappointed and sad 
that only one very peripheral mention 
was made last night by the President 
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about campaign finance reform, be- 
cause, unless and until we reduce the 
money spent on campaigns and reduce 
the influence of the special interests in 
how Members of Congress are elected, 
then it seems to me we really have not 
dealt with the issues facing the Amer- 
ican people. Their faith and trust and 
confidence in government have ebbed, 
and we need to reassure them. Passage 
of campaign reform will do it. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope there is time for 
us to do this during this very busy ses- 
sion of Congress. 


THE PRESIDENT’S TAX INCREASE 


(Mr. EWING asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise his remarks.) 

Mr. EWING. Mr. Speaker, the Presi- 
dent glossed over the biggest tax in- 
crease in history. I do not think we 
ought to let that happen without re- 
minding the American people that 
there was a lot more in that tax in- 
crease than just an increase on wealthy 
Americans. 

There was, of course, the gas tax 
which will be paid by every American 
in several different ways, at the pumps 
and with everything they buy. There 
were new marginal rates which will 
take some $220 million out of the me- 
dian taxable income of every district of 
America. Some of this is even retro- 
active to before people died. 

Then, of course, there is the increase 
in the corporate tax rate which will af- 
fect jobs in America, and there is the 
increase in the Social Security taxes 
that will affect Americans with as lit- 
tle as $34,000. 

Finally, we are going to tax parking 
on our staff people if it is worth over 
$155 a month. Certainly that is not a 
perk but a safety measure. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope the President 
will become a little more candid with 
the American people when he talks 
about his tax policies. 


TRIBUTE TO THE LATE FRED 
SNOWDEN 


(Mr. TUCKER asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. TUCKER. Mr. Speaker, last night 
the President addressed the country in 
the State of the Union Address, and 
made many excellent points. But per- 
haps the most compelling point that I 
recall came at the end of the speech 
when he talked about the breakdown of 
the family, the breakdown of our com- 
munity, and, in fact, the breakdown of 
our work force. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise today in memo- 
riam and in tribute to a young man 
who just last week was here in Wash- 
ington, DC, on the way to meet the 
President of the United States, and un- 
fortunately had an untimely demise, a 
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heart attack. This young man is known 
to many as Coach. His name is Fred 
Snowden. He was the first African- 
American coach to coach at a major 
university in the United States of 
America, the University of Arizona at 
Tucson. 

Fred Snowden in my mind typifies all 
of those things that the President was 
talking about last night. He was a fam- 
ily man, a dedicated family man. He 
was an entrepreneur. Fred Snowden 
embodied many of the things that the 
President talked about in terms of edu- 
cation. He went on to get his higher 
education, but then he gave back to his 
community. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, I hope 
that Fred Snowden will live on forever 
in the hearts of all of us as a role 
model for our young people, to not only 
go into athletics, but to achieve higher 
education and to give back to their 
community. And then when the Presi- 
dent or any future President addresses 
this body about how we can become 
more responsible leaders of our society, 
they can know that we have all taken 
а part to do just that. 


ABOLISH NEW TAXES 


(Mr. RAMSTAD asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. RAMSTAD. Mr. Speaker, a year 
ago at the dawn of a new Presidential 
administration, Americans eagerly 
awaited enactment of the promised 
middle-income tax cut. 

We all know what happened. 

No tax cut. Instead, retroactive tax 
increases—even on the dead. 

I am sure if Members of this body 
were asked a year ago today, Are 
taxes going to be raised retroactively 
back to the Bush administration?,“ all 
of us would have said “Хо.” 

Yet, that is exactly what Congress 
did. 
This should never happen again. 
That’s why I introduced House Resolu- 
tion 247, which would amend the House 
Rules to establish a point of order 
against considering any measure that 
contains a retroactive tax increase. 

Even though House Resolution 247 
has been cosponsored by 135 Members 
from both sides of the aisle, the Rules 
Committee has refused to hold a hear- 
ing on this resolution. 

Accordingly, I have been compelled 
to file a discharge petition. I urge all of 
my colleagues, Democrats and Repub- 
licans alike, to sign it today. 

Let us abolish retroactive taxes. 


COMMENTS ON DR. RICHARD V. 
MOORE 


(Ms. BROWN of Florida asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend her remarks.) 
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Ms. BROWN of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
I rise today in honor of the life and 
work of Dr. Richard Moore who died on 
January 2, 1994, at the age of 88. Dr. 
Moore was the third president of Be- 
thune Cookman College in Daytona 
Beach, FL, which is in my district. Be- 
thune Cookman College was founded in 
1904, by Dr. Mary McLeod Bethune to 
serve the needs of the African-Amer- 
ican community in Florida. 

Dr. Moore was born on November 20, 
1906, in Quincy, FL. He earned his 
bachelors degree from Knoxville Col- 
lege in 1932, and a masters degree from 
Atlanta University in 1944. Early in his 
distinguished career, Dr. Moore became 
the first African-American to serve as 
the Florida Department of Education’s 
State supervisor of black secondary 
schools, a position previously held only 
by whites. He held this post until Be- 
thune Cookman lured him to Daytona 
Beach. Dr. Moore served as president of 
the college from 1947 to 1975. During his 
tenure, Bethune Cookman became fully 
accredited, full time enrollment in- 
creased by more than 1,000 students, 
and he more than tripled the size of the 
school’s endowment fund. 

Dr. Moore inspired the lives of thou- 
sands of African-American students 
and an entire community. He consid- 
ered his greatest achievement as pro- 
viding educational opportunities for 
young men and women. Dr. Moore once 
said: “І have the responsibility to my- 
self, my family, my country, and my 
God to so live as to make this world a 
better place by my having lived here.” 
He lived by these words. 


STAND AND DELIVER 


(Mr. BALLENGER asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. BALLENGER. Mr. Speaker, last 
night, the President stood and spoke. 

He spoke well about the problems of 
crime and welfare. He spoke convinc- 
ingly about the dire impact of the 
Great Society, about how the family 
unit has broken down over the last 30 
years. 

He spoke about values. He talked 
about national security. He copied the 
sentiments of Ronald Reagan and 
George Bush. 

In fact, his State of the Union 
speech, with the exception of health 
care reform, was a broad endorsement 
of the Republican agenda. Now is the 
time for the President to stand and de- 
liver. 

The American people were impressed 
with the President’s rhetoric. But mere 
words do not leave a lasting impres- 
sion. Now is the time to stand and de- 
liver. 

Deliver us a real welfare reform bill 
that will replace the current corrupt 
system of dependency and helplessness. 
Deliver us a crime bill that take repeat 
offenders off the street for good. 
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Mr. Speaker, now is the time for the 
President to stand and deliver. 


TRIBUTE TO THOMAS C. McGRATH 


(Mr. HUGHES asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
today with great sorrow to pay tribute 
to a former Member of the House, and 
a personal friend, the Honorable Thom- 
as C. McGrath, who passed away last 
week. 

Tom McGrath represented New Jer- 
sey's Second Congressional District іп 
the House from 1964-66. Although he 
only served one term, he developed an 
outstanding reputation both in Wash- 
ington and back home for hard work, 
unquestioned integrity, and a deep 
commitment to public service. 

After serving in Congress, Tom went 

on to serve as legal counsel for the De- 
partment of Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment, before finally returning back 
home to the Jersey shore. 
. Tom was a fine lawyer, an outstand- 
ing public servant, and a wonderful 
human being. I am grateful to have the 
opportunity to know Tom McGrath, 
and to follow in his footsteps in the 
House. My heart goes out to his wife, 
Betty and other members of his family 
on the loss of this outstanding Amer- 
ican. 


PRESIDENT'S ACTIONS DON’T 
MATCH WORDS 


(Mr. DUNCAN asked and was given 

permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 
Mr. DUNCAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
President said many good things in his 
speech last night, particularly about 
the need to reform our welfare system 
and to crack down on violent crime. 

The President is very good about giv- 
ing speeches with which almost every- 
one agrees. 

The problem is that his actions sel- 
dom ever come close to matching his 
words. 

For instance, he says he is against 
crime and who isn’t, but then he ap- 
points some of the most liberal, soft- 
on-crime judges this country has ever 
seen to our Nation’s highest courts. 

The prime example of this was choos- 
ing a person who was the chief lawyer 
for the ACLU for 8 years as his first ap- 
pointment to the Supreme Court. 

In addition, the President still clings 
to the out-of-date, discredited belief 
that the Federal Government can solve 
all our problems. 

There is a clear majority today that 
knows the Federal Government really 
does little more than help those who 
work for it. 

They know that Government cannot 
give us anything without first taking 
something from us. 
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They want the cost and size of the 
Federal Government decreased so that 
they have more money left to spend on 
themselves and their families. 

Unfortunately, the President is tak- 
ing us exactly in the opposite direc- 
tion, toward a much bigger and much 
more expensive Government. 


REPUBLICANS UNCOMFORTABLE 
WITH CLINTON’S SUCCESS 


(Mr. DURBIN asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. DURBIN. Mr. Speaker, my Re- 
publican colleagues looked down right 
uncomfortable last night. They were 
sitting here listening to the President’s 
State of the Union Address and realiz- 
ing that their dire predictions about 
the first year of the Clinton adminis- 
tration didn’t come true. President 
Clinton came into office and inherited 
a pretty bad state of the economy. We 
had had the slowest economic growth 
in half a century under President Bush, 
the slowest job creation in 50 years 
under President Bush’s administration, 
and President Clinton inherited the 
biggest deficit any President has ever 
inherited. 
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He rolled up his sleeves, working 
with Democratic Members of Congress, 
passed a deficit control measure which 
is starting to bring about dramatic re- 
sults. Ask Americans across this Na- 
tion how many have refinanced their 
homes because of lower interest rates 
and businesses which are now investing 
and creating jobs, 1.6 million new jobs 
created last year under President Clin- 
ton, more than the 4 years preceding 
under President Bush. 

And there is a lot more to do. The 
President set out an ambitious agenda 
last night on health care reform, wel- 
fare reform, and a tough crime bill. It 
will take a bipartisan approach to get 
this done. I hope both parties can work 
together in this Chamber to end the 
kind of gridlock we were used to so 
many years ago. 

See 


THE GREAT DEBATE OF 1994 


(Mr. GEKAS asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. GEKAS. Mr. Speaker, although 
part of the speech of the President was 
delegated to welfare reform, there are 
certain measures that we can take now 
without waiting for the great debate of 
1994 on welfare reform. 

For instance, Mr. Speaker, do Mem- 
bers know that we, as taxpayers, are 
subsidizing drug addiction and drug ad- 
dicts when they qualify for SSI pay- 
ments and benefits. Because of the dis- 
ability caused by drug addiction, many 
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times they continue to draw their ben- 
efits, SSI, even though a condition was 
placed on them to receive drug treat- 
ment. But because of abuses of the sys- 
tem, they can go without that drug 
treatment, avoid it altogether and con- 
tinue to receive benefits, welfare, SSI 
benefits from us, the taxpayers. 

We :ге subsidizing their addiction. 
On the other hand, there are some 
where the condition is not even placed 
on them and because of the disability 
based on drug addiction, which we 
could possibly cure with a program of 
treatment, the wording of the statute 
is such and the practices of this admin- 
istration are such that they can go for 
a lifetime, the rest of their lives being 
subsidized by us, the taxpayers, on wel- 
fare, SSI without ever having to under- 
go drug treatment. 

We can move next week, not wait for 
the great debate of 1994, to cure this 
flaw in our SSI system. 


A REAL CRIME FIGHT 


(Mr. WALKER asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute.) 

Mr. WALKER. Mr. Speaker, last 
night in his State of the Union Ad- 
dress, the President suggested we put 
100,000 more policemen on the beat. 
That is something that he had sug- 
gested in his 1992 campaign, and yet 
not one piece of legislation came out of 
his administration to do that job. Why? 
Because his administration could not 
prioritize the funding needed to put 
those 100,000 more policemen on the 
beat. 

It is not just here that the President 
could not find the necessary funding. 
The fact is that this administration 
has not given a priority to crime fight- 
ing anywhere. There are less Federal 
prosecutors on the job than were there 
when President Clinton took office. 
There are 250 fewer FBI agents on the 
beat. There was no new graduating 
class of FBI agents in 1993. 

The drug czars’ office, where drug 
crime fighting is coordinated, has been 
emasculated. Meantime, the Surgeon 
General in this administration is run- 
ning around the country talking about 
legalizing drugs. 

Middle-class America wants a real 
crime fight. This administration has 
not even gotten into the ring. 


REPUBLICANS ARE WILLING TO 
WORK WITH THE PRESIDENT 


(Mr. GINGRICH asked was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. GINGRICH. Mr. Speaker, I hope 
that the Democratic leadership will de- 
cide to bring to the floor a crime bill 
which reflects the President’s goals as 
outlined last night. We, on the Repub- 
lican side, would like to ensure that 
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people convicted of three felonies get 
life imprisonment. 

We would like to ensure that there 
are enough prisons for State and local 
communities and the Federal Govern- 
ment to lock up violent offenders. 

We would like to take the steps nec- 
essary to ensure, for example, by re- 
leasing the unfunded mandates so that 
cities and counties could direct re- 
sources to fighting crime, to hiring po- 
licemen, to building prisons, to hiring 
prosecutors. 

We believe it is possible to write a 
genuine crime bill matching what the 
Senate has done. But so far, the Demo- 
cratic leadership has only brought for- 
ward tiny little pigmy bills, traveling 
across for press release purposes, and 
they have refused to schedule a crime 
bill like the one the President was al- 
luding to last night. 

We, on the Republican side, stand 
ready and eager to work with the 
Democratic leadership, if they will 
only schedule a crime bill to meet the 
objectives the President outlined. 

— — 


INTRODUCTION OF THE 
CHILDREN’S SECURITY АСТ OF 1994 


(Mrs. MINK asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend her re- 
marks.) 

Mrs. MINK. Mr. Speaker, today I am 
introducing a bill which adds children 
to the category of persons eligible for 
supplemental security income [SSI] 
benefits. 

Currently, the disabled, blind, and 
low-income elderly are eligible for SSI 
benefits. 

Last night President Clinton drew at- 
tention to the need for welfare reform 
and emphasized the job-oriented plan 
which his administration is urging. In 
order to get families off of welfare he 
fully understands that first, jobs must 
be available for which welfare recipi- 
ents qualify; second, job training must 
be provided to help these people qualify 
for higher paying jobs because below 
poverty wages is not the answer to wel- 
fare; and third, in order for welfare re- 
cipients to leave home there must be 
child care services available otherwise 
the children will be the innocent vic- 
tims of this reform. 

Somehow when people target welfare 
as a way of life which must be changed 
by reform, they forget that these fami- 
lies are made up of young children. 

Today in one of my subcommittees 
we heard home-based care highlighted 
as the basis of our family ethic. 

Yet when we talk about the welfare 
family we seem to forget they too are 
families where caring and nurturing of 
their own children takes place. The 
President said last night “governments 
don’t raise children, parents до.” It is 
just this concern that parents should 
have primary priority in raising their 
children that requires me to express 
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my concern over the current avalanche 
of proposals which would require all 
welfare parents to go to work, even to 
the extent of some saying any kind of 
work has a higher societal value than 
parenting. 

I do support the goal of family self- 
sufficiency and I know that to achieve 
this, opportunities for jobs must be of- 
fered, together with job training and 
education. But I do not support the ar- 
bitrary 2 year cut off of benefits. 

My view is that our children cannot 
be left out of our discussion about wel- 
fare reform. 

Thus far welfare reform is discussed 
as though welfare only affects adults. 

AFDC is for children. That is what 
the “С” stands for. Yet the children 
are forgotten. 

I am introducing this bill today be- 
cause I want to be sure that these chil- 
dren are not forgotten in this welfare 
debate. 

Children should have income security 
regardless whether their parents on 
welfare work or do not work or are un- 
able to work. 

SSI payments allocated to children 
from welfare families could be assigned 
directly to pay for their education, 
child care, mental health services, 
housing, and other support services. 

If welfare parents are to be cut off 
welfare after 2 years, surely this coun- 
try cannot mean to make its children 
indigent, homeless and hungry. 

I urge my colleagues to join me in 
protecting our innocent children by co- 
sponsoring my bill to include them 
under SSI. 


THOUGHTS ON THE STATE OF THE 
UNION SPEECH 


(Mr. BOEHNER asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute.) 

Mr. BOEHNER. Mr. Speaker, the 
President gave a nice speech last night. 
Much of what he had to say I and my 
fellow Republicans agreed with. Why? 
Because the principles, the values that 
were contained in the President's 
speech were things that we as Repub- 
lican Members of Congress agree with 
strongly. 

If the President is sincere about his 
efforts to fight crime, Republicans in 
this House are willing to stand shoul- 
der to shoulder to help him. If he is sin- 
cere about his words with regard to 
welfare reform, we are here, ready and 
willing to help. 

The programs that he wants to cut in 
the budget, we have hundreds of pro- 
grams as well that we think we can 
eliminate from the Federal budget. 

We are willing to help the President, 
if he is sincere about what he said last 
night. If the President is sincere about 
improving the lives of Americans, Re- 
publicans are willing to stand shoulder 
to shoulder. It is time to do it, and it 
is time to do it now. 
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But Iam reminded of the words often 
heard in this Chamber and around the 
world: Actions speak louder than 
words. 


ANNOUCEMENT BY THE SPEAKER 
PRO TEMPORE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
MENENDEZ). Pursuant to the provisions 
of clause 5 of rule I, the Chair an- 
nounces that he will postpone further 
proceedings today on both motions to 
suspend the rules on which a recorded 
vote or the yeas and nays are ordered, 
or on which the vote is objected to 
under clause 4 of rule XV. 

Such roll call votes, if postponed, 
will be taken after debate has con- 
cluded on both motions to suspend the 
rules. 


——— 


RELATING ТО TREATMENT OF 
HUGO PRINCZ BY FEDERAL RE- 
PUBLIC OF GERMANY 


Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, pursu- 
ant to the previous order of the House, 
I move to suspend the rules and agree 
to the resolution (H. Res. 323) relating 
to the treatment of Hugo Princz, a 
United States citizen, by the Federal 
Republic of Germany. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H. RES. 323 


Whereas Hugo Princz and his family were 
United States citizens residing in Europe at 
the outbreak of World War П; 

Whereas as civilians, Mr. Princz and his 
family were arrested as enemy aliens of the 
German Government (not prisoners of war) 
in early 1942; 

Whereas the Government of Germany, over 
the protests of Mr. Princz's father. refused to 
honor the validity of the Princz family’s 
United States passports on the grounds that 
the Princz family were Jewish Americans 
and failed to return the Prinoz family to the 
United States as part of an International 
Red Cross civilian prisoner exchange; 

Whereas the Princz family was instead 
sent to Maidanek concentration camp in Po- 
land, after which Mr. Princz's father, moth- 
er, and sister were shipped to Treblinka 
death camp and exterminated; 

Whereas Mr. Princz and his two younger 
brothers were transported by cattle car to 
Auschwitz to serve as slave laborers, where 
Мг. Princz was forced to watch as his two 
siblings were intentionally starved to death 
while they lay injured in a camp hospital; 

Whereas Mr. Princz was subsequently 
transferred to a camp in Warsaw and, then, 
by death march, to the Dachau slave labor 
facility; 

Whereas in the closing days of the war, Mr. 
Princz and other slave laborers were selected 
for extermination by German authorities in 
an effort to destroy incriminating evidence 
of war crimes; 

Whereas hours before his scheduled execu- 
tion, Mr. Princz's death train was inter- 
cepted and liberated by United States armed 
forces, and Mr. Ргіпс? was sent to an Amer- 
ican military hospital for treatment; 

Whereas although the actions of the Unit- 
ed States Army saved Mr. Princz's life, he 
was sent to an American facility and was 
never processed through a Center for Dis- 
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placed Persons“, a development which would 
later affect his eligibility to receive repara- 
tions for his suffering; 

Whereas following his hospitalization, Mr. 
Princz was permitted to enter then-Com- 
munist-occupied Czechoslovakia to search 
for family members, and, after determining 
that he was the sole survivor, Mr. Princz 
traveled to America where he was taken in 
by relatives; 

Whereas in the early 1950s, the Federal Re- 
public of Germany established a reparations 
program for ‘survivors’, to which Mr. 
Princz made timely application in 1955; 

Whereas Мг. Princz's application was re- 
jected, and Mr. Princz has argued that his re- 
jection was based on the grounds that he was 
a United States national at the time of his 
capture and later rescued and not а state- 
less” person or refugee“; 

Whereas Mr. Princz has not received relief 
from the Federal Republic of Germany in the 
intervening 40 years; 

Whereas Mr. Princz's diplomatic remedies 
were exhausted by late 1990, forcing him to 
sue the Federal Republic of Germany in the 
Federal District Court for the District of Co- 
lumbia in 1992; 

Whereas the Court denied Germany's dis- 
missal motion and determined that Mr. 
Princz's situation to be sui generis, given 
Germany’s concurrence with the material 
facts in the case and its simultaneous failure 
to accept financial responsibility with re- 
spect to Mr. Princz, when it has distributed 
billions of dollars in compensation to other 
Nazi death camp survivors, simply because of 
his American citizenship at the time of Mr. 
Prinez's capture and later rescue; 

Whereas the trial is now stayed pending 
Germany’s appeal to the District of Colum- 
bia Circuit to require the case to be dis- 
missed on grounds of sovereign immunity; 
and 

Whereas Germany's refusal to redress Mr. 
Princz's unique and tragic grievances and to 
provide him a survivor's pension undercuts 
its oft-voiced claims to have put its terrible 
past behind it: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the House 
of Representatives that the President and 
the Secretary of State should 

(1) raise the matter of Hugo Princz with 
the Federal Republic of Germany, including 
the Chancellor and Foreign Minister, and 
take all appropriate steps necessary to en- 
sure that this matter will be expeditiously 
resolved and that fair reparations will be 
provided Mr. Princz; and 

(2) state publicly and unequivocally that 
the United States will not countenance the 
continued discriminatory treatment of Hugo 
Princz in light of the terrible torment he suf- 
fered at the hands of the Nazis. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
MENENDEZ). Pursuant to the rule, the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HAMIL- 
TON] will be recognized for 20 minutes, 
and the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
GILMAN] will be recognized for 20 min- 
utes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. HAMILTON]. 

Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, first, I would like to 
commend the gentleman from New Jer- 
sey [Mr. PALLONE] and the other origi- 
nal cosponsors to the resolution, for in- 
troducing House Resolution 323 and 
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bringing this issue to the attention of 
the House. 

House Resolution 323 is identical to 
Senate Resolution 162, which was 
passed by unanimous consent in the 
Senate during the last days of the first 
session. 

This resolution is straightforward—it 
urges the President and the Secretary 
of State to raise the issue of Mr. 
Princz's claims for compensation aris- 
ing from his imprisonment in a Nazi 
concentration camp at the highest lev- 
els of the German Government and to 
take steps to ensure that this issue is 
expeditiously resolved. 

As most of you may be aware, Mr. 
Princz and his family—all of whom 
were U.S. citizens—were arrested as 
enemy aliens of the German Govern- 
ment in 1942. 

Despite their American citizenship, 
the Princz family was separated and 
sent to a series of concentration 
camps. 

Mr. Ргіпс2 was the only member of 
his family to survive—his mother, fa- 
ther, and sister were executed at 
Treblinka and his two brothers starved 
to death at Auschwitz. Mr. Princz was 
on his way to almost certain death 
when rescued by U.S. Armed Forces. 

I believe that it is time for the Ger- 
man Government to resolve this situa- 
tion and to come to an agreement with 
Mr. Princz on adequate compensation 
payments. 

I would note for the Members that 
there is an ongoing court case with re- 
spect to this issue—this resolution is in 
no way meant to influence or affect on- 
going legal proceedings. 

It is my understanding that this 
issue will be on the agenda for the 
President’s meeting with German 
Chancellor Helmut Kohl next week. 

It is my hope that this expression of 
congressional support, coupled with 
the administration’s bilateral efforts, 
will help to move this issue to a satis- 
factory conclusion between Mr. Princz 
and the German Government. 

I would also note for the Members 
that the committee has received com- 
ments from the State Department 
which support this resolution. 

I urge my colleagues to support this 
resolution. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. GILMAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in strong support 
of House Resolution 323, now being con- 
sidered under suspension of the rules. 
This resolution expresses the sense of 
the House regarding the treatment of a 
claim for reparations by a U.S. citizen 
by the Federal Republic of Germany. 

Mr. Hugo Princz was an American 
Jewish citizen living with his family in 
Czechoslovakia when World War II 
broke out. His family was arrested, and 
except for Mr. Princz, all of them per- 
ished in concentration camps. Mr. 
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Princz was liberated by American sol- 
diers and applied for reparations from 
Germany after returning to the Untied 
States. These reparations were denied 
because he was an American citizen 
and therefore considered ineligible for 
refugee or stateless status. 

Mr. Speaker, German Prime Minister 
Helmut Kohl will meet with President 
Clinton on Monday, January 31. Adop- 
tion of this legislation on the eve of his 
visit is an important indicator of con- 
gressional intent and support. As a co- 
sponsor of this measure I believe the 
Federal Republic of Germany should 
fulfill its obligation to right the injus- 
tices endured by Mr. Princz. Accord- 
ingly, it is hoped that President Clin- 
ton will raise Mr. Princz’ case with 
Prime Minister Kohl during this visit 
and take all appropriate steps nec- 
essary to ensure that this matter will 
be expeditiously resolved and that fair 
reparations will be provided Mr. Princz 
and therefore urge my colleagues to 
support House Resolution 323. 

Mr, Speaker, I urge my colleagues to 
support the measure, and I reserve the 
balance of my time. 

Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
2 minutes to the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Maryland [Mr. HOYER]. 

Mr. HOYER. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
strong support of House Resolution 323, 
which seeks to help right a wrong that 
has existed for more than 40 years. 
Hugo Princz and his family, as we have 
already heard, were American citizens 
residing in Europe during World War II. 
Despite their American citizenship, 
they were arrested by the Nazis. 

The entire family was sent to the 
concentration camps where all of the 
family faced tragic death by extermi- 
nation except Princz himself. He sur- 
vived, but with that survival spent 
time in the hellish death camps of 
Auschwitz and Dachau. 

For his suffering and the death of his 
loved ones, Mr. Princz sought war rep- 
arations from the German Govern- 
ment. He has been denied. 

Reasons given for this denial have 
been that he does not fit“ the German 
criteria for reparations eligibility. This 
is not acceptable. 

There is, in my opinion, no addi- 
tional criteria needed for this man to 
receive reparations. He suffered. Every 
day he witnessed the death of men, 
women, and children, including his own 
family. And he endured. 

He now seeks compensation for the 
horrors of his lifetime and I urge Ger- 
man authorities to provide this com- 
pensation. 

I personally raised this issue with 
Secretary of State Christopher prior to 
his departure for Europe, late last 
year, hoping that a resolution could be 
worked out. My colleague, FRANK 
PALLONE, has worked tirelessly in 
seeking the justice Hugo Princz de- 
serves. Not only has he pushed for this 
resolution to come to the floor, but he 
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has talked with Members of this body, 
members of the administration, and 
members of the German Government, 
and he is to be commended. 

In this resolution, we call on Presi- 
dent Clinton and Secretary of State 
Christopher to raise this issue with 
German officials and seek a speedy res- 
olution of this case. 

This opportunity will come next 
week, Mr. Speaker, when administra- 
tion officials, including the President, 
meet with their German colleagues. 

In closing, I urge all in this body to 
support this resolution and end this 
horrible injustice for an American who 
has suffered for so long, Hugo Princz. 

Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
2 minutes to the distinguished gen- 
tleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
PALLONE]. He is the principal sponsor 
of the resolution, and should be com- 
mended for his work on it. 

Mr. PALLONE. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to thank Chairman HAMILTON and 
the House Foreign Affairs Committee 
for taking action today on House Reso- 
lution 323. Adoption of this resolution 
could go a long way to right a wrong 
that has been outstanding for more 
than 40 years. 

I introduced the resolution on behalf 
of one of my constituents, Mr. Hugo 
Princz of Highland Park, NJ. Mr. 
Princz and his family were American 
citizens living in Europe at the out- 
break of World War II. In 1942, his fam- 
ily was arrested by the Nazis. Because 
they were Jewish, the Nazi regime re- 
fused to allow the Princzs’ to return to 
the United States. The Princz family 
was separated and Hugo’s parents and 
sister were sent to the Treblinka death 
camp where they were killed. Hugo and 
his brothers were sent to Auschwitz as 
Slave laborers. His brothers died at 
Auschwitz, and at the end of the war, 
as the Nazis tried to cover up evidence 
of the camps, Hugo was sent by train 
for extermination. 

Hugo Princz's life was saved when his 
death train was intercepted by U.S. 
forces. The American soldiers, rec- 
ognizing him as an American by the 
U.S.A. stenciled on his clothing, sent 
him to a U.S. military hospital. Upon 
his release from the hospital, Mr. 
Princz searched for his family. After he 
learned that his entire family had per- 
ished in the Holocaust, Mr. Princz 
came to the United States. 

In 1955, Mr. Princz made a timely ap- 
plication to the reparations program 
set up by postwar Germany to provide 
restitution for victims of the Holo- 
caust. However, because he did not 
meet the criteria that Germany had set 
up for eligibility, his application was 
denied. German officials do not deny 
that Mr. Princz is a Holocaust survivor 
but have consistently refused to com- 
pensate him because they claim that 
his status as a U.S. citizen at the time 
he was captured, and the fact that he 
was liberated without being processed 
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through a displaced persons camp 
make him ineligible for reparations. 

I have introduced House Resolution 
323 to provide the assistance of the 
United States Government to Mr. 
Princz in his efforts to obtain the rep- 
arations that are due him. This resolu- 
tion calls upon President Clinton and 
Secretary of State Warren Christopher 
to raise Mr. Princz’s case with the Ger- 
man Government and to take all appro- 
priate steps necessary to ensure that 
he receives fair reparations. 

I believe that the Federal Republic of 
Germany should take action to correct 
this omission. Mr. Princz should not be 
denied compensation on the basis of a 
technicality. His suffering and the loss 
of his family are as painful as that of 
any other Holocaust survivor. The Ger- 
man Government should put aside the 
technical rules of the reparations pro- 
gram and acknowledge this injustice. 
Germany has paid out billions of dol- 
lars in compensation to other victims 
of the Holocaust. It is time for Ger- 
many to do justice and provide Mr. 
Princz with the reparations that he has 
sought for so long. 

Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
2 minutes to the distinguished gentle- 
woman from California [Ms. SCHENK]. 


О 1300 


Ms. SCHENK. Mr. Speaker, as the 
daughter of a Holocaust survivor, I 
know firsthand how difficult it has 
been for survivors seeking compensa- 
tion. For 12 years, my father fought to 
obtain the compensation he was enti- 
tled to. In comparison to Mr. Princz, 
my father was lucky. Mr. Princz has 
been embroiled in the controversy for 
39 years. 

My father is a Holocaust survivor. He 
was a German slave. He was used like 
an animal. He was beaten, he was 
abused. His physical and mental suffer- 
ing cannot be imagined by any one of 
us who did not live through it. He ap- 
plied for reparations to the Germans. 
There were technicalities.“ Those 
technicalities only served to magnify 
his suffering by adding humiliation to 
it. 

My father and our family were 
luckier than Mr. Princz. We finally 
won. The money is not a great deal, but 
the vindication, the vindication is be- 
yond any measure and beyond any de- 
scription. 

The Holocaust, Mr. Speaker, was not 
a technicality. Mr. Princz should not 
live out the rest of his days, and he is 
about the same age as my father, in his 
eighties, he should not pass from this 
Earth without his own vindication. Mr. 
Princz has suffered enough. The pay- 
ments he seeks can never truly com- 
pensate him for what he endured. 

It is unconscionable after once de- 
priving him of his family, his home, his 
dignity, and his possessions, the Ger- 
man Government is now attempting to 
deprive him of the small amount he un- 
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questionably deserves. This is not 
about money, this is about justice, it is 
about accepting responsibility. Matters 
of morality cannot be based on tech- 
nicalities, and I urge my colleagues to 
adopt this resolution. Let us help Mr. 
Princz get his vindication. 

Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
2 minutes to the distinguished gen- 
tleman from New Jersey (Мг. 
MENENDEZ], who was a chief cosponsor 
of the resolution. 

Mr. MENENDEZ. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding the 
time, and I thank my colleague, the 
gentleman from New Jersey IMr. 
PALLONE] for bringing this to our at- 
tention. It is a rightful cause, and I 
was happy to have participated. 

Mr. Speaker, as we approach the 50th 
anniversary of the end of the Holo- 
caust, we have before us a reminder of 
that sordid period. 

For the story of Hugo Princz is a 
story of human tragedy. In 1942, Mr. 
Princz, his mother, his father, his sis- 
ter, and his two younger brothers—all 
American citizens—were arrested by 
the Nazis and sent to the Maidanek 
concentration camp in Poland. It was 
not long before both his parents and 
sister were sent to be killed in the infa- 
mous Treblinka death camp. He later 
was transported to Auschwitz, where 
he was forced to watch his brothers 
starve to death. 

The story of Hugo Princz is a story of 
survival. He was not supposed to live. 
Hugo Princz was living evidence of 
Nazi atrocities, and so was sent to be 
exterminated at the Dachau slave labor 
facility. 

The story of Hugo Princz is a story of 
heroism. Just hours before his sched- 
uled execution, U.S. Army soldiers 
intercepted his death train and saved 
Mr. Princz’ life. 

The story of Hugo Princz, unfortu- 
nately, is a story of neglect—of shame- 
ful neglect. It seems that redtape has 
prevented the German Government 
from paying Mr. Ргіпс? his rightfully 
due reparations for which he applied in 
1955. 

And finally, Mr. Speaker, the story of 
Mr. Princz is a story of great irony. 
What has prevented Mr. Princz from re- 
ceiving these benefits all along has 
been his American citizenship. 

And so, I ask my colleagues to sup- 
port this sense of the House resolution. 
It states first, that the U.S. Govern- 
ment should urge the German Govern- 
ment to take all steps necessary to re- 
solve this matter, to fairly compensate 
Mr. Prinez; and, second, to state pub- 
licly and unequivocally that the United 
States will not countenance the con- 
tinued discriminatory treatment of 
Hugo Princz. 

Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
2 minutes to the distinguished gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. SCHUMER]. 

Mr. SCHUMER. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding, and want 
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to thank him for scheduling this reso- 
lution in such a timely and quick way. 
I also want to thank and congratulate 
the gentleman from New Jersey on his 
resolution which I rise in support of. 

We have heard the story before from 
the previous speakers, and I guess what 
I would like to do is share with my col- 
leagues that fact that we can never 
really forget. I do not know how many 
of my colleagues have had the oppor- 
tunity to see the movie, Schindler's 
List”, but I commend it to everybody. 

The horror of the Holocaust, of 
course, fades in most people’s minds as 
we move in history. But it cannot fade 
in the mind of a Mr. Princz, it cannot 
fade in the minds of hundreds of thou- 
sands whose parents survived the Holo- 
caust and of millions like myself who 
had relatives perish in the Holocaust. 
It cannot fade in our minds. 

For the German Government not to 
listen to the deserved cries from Mr. 
Princz is an affront. It is not just an af- 
front to the Princz family and to Mr. 
Princz himself, it is an affront to the 
memory of all of those who perished 
and suffered in the Holocaust, Jew and 
non-Jew alike. Nothing is ever going to 
erase the brutality and the horror that 
happened there. But at least it is a lit- 
tle bit mollifying to know that the rest 
of the world and the German nation in 
particular understands that horror and 
is willing to make some small rec- 
ompense for it. 

So this resolution is an important 
resolution. It urges the Chancellor, Mr. 
Kohl, to do the right thing, to do what 
is just and fair, and I hope that it will 
not fall on deaf ears. 

Mrs. MALONEY. Mr. Speaker, | rise in 
strong support of the resolution, and | com- 
mend the chairman for bringing this important 
bill to the floor and the gentleman from New 
Jersey and others for ee g it. 

Mr. Speaker, in my district in New York City 
am proud to represent thousands of Holo- 
caust survivors and their families. These men 
and women suffered through the worst epi- 
sode of man’s inhumanity to man. 

Nothing we could ever do or say could 
erase the searing memories of this horrible 
trauma. Nothing we could ever do or say 
= күзде 6 million who died back to life. 

the magnificent new museum just 1 
one from this Chamber teaches us, we must 
do everything in our power—even little 
things—to ensure that the lessons of the Holo- 
caust are not forgotten. 

And we must do whatever we can today to 
correct the injustices of yesterday. 

Hugo Princz’ American citizenship didn't 
protect him from years of hell in Auschwitz 
and Dachau. It didn’t protect him from seeing 
his family taken away and murdered. 

After he was liberated by American Gi's 
from a train taking him to certain executing, 
Mr. Ргіпс2” American citizenship saved his life. 
Yet this stroke of good luck has prevented him 
from his rightful participation in the reparations 
program. 

For nearly 40 years, he has suffered the in- 
dignity of having to wage bureaucratic battles 
against the German Government. 
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He is the only known survivor to live in this 
bureaucratic purgatory. The time for technical- 
ities is over. The time for justice is now. 

Let's pass this resolution. Thank you. 

Mr. NADLER. Mr. Speaker, | rise today in 
support of House Resolution 323 expressing 
the sense of the House of Representatives 
that President Clinton and Secretary of State 
Christopher should publicly and quickly re- 
solve the case of Hugo Princz with the Ger- 
man Government. The support of our Govern- 
ment, at the highest levels, is what is needed 
to ensure that Mr. Princz finally obtains the 
compensation he deserves. 

The story of Hugo Princz and his family is, 
by now, well known. Although he was a U.S. 
citizen, he and his family were arrested by the 
Nazis and deported to concentration camps. 
Only Mr. Princz survived his internment at 
Auschwitz and Dachau. 

Unlike many survivors of the Holocaust, Mr. 
Princz has been denied reparations by the 
German Government because he was never 
formally processed as a refugee through a 
center for displaced persons. Ironically, it was 
his American citizenship which landed him in- 
stead in an American military hospital rather 
than a D.P. center. 

Mr. Speaker, Hugo Princz has diligently pur- 
sued his every legal option since 1955 without 
success. His case is compelling. The injustice 
he has suffered—first at the hands of the 
Nazis, then through the indifference of the 
post-war government—is enormous. It is not 
too late to provide Hugo Princz with the com- 
pensation he rightfully deserves. 

As the representative of a district with what 
is quite possibly the largest population of Hol- 
ocaust survivors in the United States, | under- 
stand that compensation will never heal the 
wounds of that terrible era. Compensation will 
never restore the families slaughtered, the 
communities obliterated, the refugees scat- 
tered, the homes destroyed. But compensation 
is nonetheless owed to every survivor, it is 
owed, Mr. Speaker, to Hugo Princz. 

| urge my colleagues to vote for House Res- 
olution 323 and | urge President Clinton and 
Secretary Christopher to act quickly and with 
conviction to press the German authorities to 
recognize their debt to Hugo Princz. 

Mr. BERMAN. Mr. Speaker, | rise in strong 
support of House Resolution 323. The issue 
here is a very simple one. While the German 
Government has distributed billions of dollars 
in compensation to survivors of the Nazi death 
camps, for some inexplicable reason it has re- 
fused to compensate Hugo Princz, an Amer- 
ican citizen who was a victim of the concentra- 
tion camps in Maidanek, Auschwitz, and Da- 
chau. His father, mother, and sister, all U.S. 
citizens, were exterminated at the Treblinka 
death camp. At Auschwitz, Hugo Princz 
watched as his two brothers, also U.S. citi- 
zens, were intentionally starved to death. Mr. 
Princz himself was saved from death only by 
the last minute interception by U.S. troops of 
the train that was carrying him to his death. 

Mr. Princz complied with all requirements for 
applying for reparations for concentration 
camp survivors from the German Government. 
It appears highly likely that the only reason for 
the denial to him of such benefits were cir- 
cumstances related to his U.S. citizenship. All 
he now seeks is that this injustice be rectified. 
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This resolution merely asks the President and 
the Secretary of State to support his efforts. It 
is outrageous that a U.S. citizen who suffered 
the worst of the Nazi death camps should be 
denied compensation which has been granted 
to other victims. 

The House has already expressed its agree- 
ment with this principle, and its concern about 
this case, when it approved H.R. 2333, author- 
izing appropriations for the Department of 
State, the U.S. Information Agency, and relat- 
ed agencies. Іп adopting this resolution sepa- 
rately, we have an opportunity to draw atten- 
tion to our particular concern about this injus- 


tice. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. Speaker, | rise in support 
of House Resolution 323 which seeks to cor- 
rect a wrong that has existed for far too long. 

Hugo Princz is a man who has suffered the 
tragedy of a lifetime. As Jewish Americans liv- 
ing in Czechoslovakia, he and his family were 
arrested and forced to endure the unspeak- 
able horror of the Holocaust. He alone sur- 
vived as a slave laborer in Auschwitz and Da- 
chau. 

After being liberated by American soldiers, 
Hugo Princz returned to the United States. He 
filed for war reparations and found that as an 
American citizen he did not meet the German 
criteria of having been displaced. | can think of 
no more terrible displacement than to lose 
one’s family in the Holocaust. 

This resolution calls upon President Clinton 
and Secretary Christopher to press the Ger- 
man Government to ensure that Hugo Princz 
receives the reparations to which he is enti- 
tled. The Senate has already passed a com- 
panion resolution. Now more than 40 years 
later, let us correct this injustice. 

Mrs. LOWEY. Mr. Speaker, | rise in strong 
support of House Resolution 323 which would 
begin the process of righting a historic injus- 
tice. 

The facts about this case are nothing less 
than amazing. 

Hugo Princz, of Highland Park, NJ, is a sur- 
vivor of the Nazi death camps. The rest of his 
family were murdered in those camps. 

After liberation, Mr. Princz made his way to 
the United States where he married, raised a 
family, and somehow found the strength to re- 
build his life. 

Іп 1955—having learned that the Federal 
Republic of Germany had agreed to pay rep- 
arations to survivors of the Holocaust—Mr. 
Princz made application for compensation. 

His application was denied. 

And denied again. And again. And again. 

For 40 years, the German Government has 
refused to recognize their obligation to com- 
pensate Hugo Princz. 

Its reason was simple. 

Мг. Princz was an American citizen. 

And that was true. At the time that the 
Princz family was arrested by the Nazis, they 
were Jewish Americans residing in Europe. 

That made no difference to the Nazis when 
they threw them in the camps. 

It has made every difference to the post-war 
German Government when it denied Hugo 
Princz reparations on the ground that, as an 
American, he didn’t fit the German criteria for 
reparations. 

This bill calls on the United States Govern- 
ment to raise the Princz case with the German 
Government at the highest levels. 
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President Clinton will be meeting with Chan- 
cellor Kohl on January 31 and passage of this 
resolution will give him additional leverage in 
pressing the Chancellor to reverse this injus- 
tice—an injustice that casts a shadow on our 
relationship with Germany. 

So let's pass this resolution and right this 
terrible е, 

Мг. TORRICELLI. Mr. Speaker, today | join 
my colleagues in urging President Clinton and 
Secretary of State Christopher to engage in 
strong and swift diplomatic action with the 
German Government to resolve the case of 
Hugo Princz. | am proud to be а cosponsor of 
House Resolution 323 and to lend my strong 
support to its p е. 

irst, | would like to commend Chairman 
HAMILTON and my colleagues on the Foreign 
Affairs Committee for their swift and forthright 
action in bringing this resolution to the House 
floor. The story of Mr. Princz is one of an 
American citizen who needs the help of this 
Congress and | am glad we could be there to 
provide it. 

Mr. Princz was an American Jew living in 
Czechoslovakia with his family during the out- 
break of World War II until Nazi authorities ar- 
rested him and his family and sent them to the 
concentration camps at Dachau and Ausch- 
witz. Mr. Princz was the only one who sur- 
vived. In 1945 on a train to certain death, Mr. 
Princz was liberated by American soldiers. 
Army officials recognized Mr. Princz as an 
American and brought him to an Army hospital 
for treatment. While this action probably saved 
his life, it has prevented Mr. Princz from re- 
ceiving the reparations paid by the German 
Government to Holocaust survivors. 

Astonishingly, the German Government has 
refused Mr. Princz’ request because he is an 
American citizen and was never processed by 
German officials as a refugee or stateless per- 
son. Mr. Princz, with assistance from the U.S. 
Congress and the State Department, has at- 
tempted to rectify this injustice over the past 
40 years. 

It is incomprehensible that the German Gov- 
ernment could deny Mr. Princz the reparations 
to which he is entitled. His pain and suffering 
was equally as horrific as that of any other 
survivor who has received compensation. Mr. 
Princz has already suffered enough. Please 
join me in sending a message to the Clinton 
administration and the German Government to 
take the appropriate steps to ensure that Mr. 
Princz receives the reparations he deserves. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Mr. Speaker, today the 
House of Representatives has the opportunity 
to go on the record in support of righting an 
historic wrong. The tragedy of the Holocaust is 
well known. Not so well known are the individ- 
ual stories that make up the larger horror. The 
tragedy that surrounds Hugo Princz is one of 
those unknown stories. Mr. Princz is an Amer- 
ican citizen who survived the camps of Ausch- 
witz and Dachau, though his wife and children 
did not. 

In 1942, Mr. Princz and his family were U.S. 
citizens living in Europe. He and his family 
were arrested by the Nazis who ignored their 
valid U.S. passports on the grounds that they 
were Jews. Princz and his family were de- 
ported to concentration camps where all but 
Princz were exterminated. 

Following the liberation, Hugo Princz, as an 
American, was sent to a U.S. military hospital 
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апа did not go through а displaced persons 
camp. Because Princz bypassed the DP 
camp, he has been refused German repara- 
tions for over 40 years. 

Mr. Speaker, it appears that Mr. Princz’ 
case is unique. Nonetheless, that fact in no 
way diminishes the horror Mr. Princz experi- 
enced nor the loss he incurred. It is wrong that 
the German Government has not paid repara- 
tions and | thank my colleagues for bringing 
this issue to the attention of the House. 

It is my hope that the House of Representa- 
tives, acting as did the Senate, to call upon 
the German Government to release repara- 
tions payments to Hugo Princz, will help re- 
solve this dark chapter. Reparations can never 
diminish the loss that Hugo Princz experi- 
enced. They can, however, acknowledge his 
loss and suffering and therefore, | urge my 
colleagues to support House Resolution 323. 

Mr. GEPHARDT. Mr. Speaker, | want to ex- 
press my strong support for House Resolution 
323—a bill to secure reparations from the Ger- 
man Government for Hugo Princz, a Jewish 
United States citizen interned in a German 
concentration camp during World War II. 

Hugo Princz and his family were U.S. citi- 
zens residing in Europe during World War Il. 
In 1942, they were arrested by the Nazis who, 
ignoring their valid U.S. passports on the 
ground that they were Jewish, deported them 
to concentration camps where all died except 
for Mr. Princz. Mr. Princz survived his intern- 
ment as a slave laborer at both Auschwitz and 
Dachau concentration camps. 

In 1946, Mr. Princz was liberated by U.S. 
Armed Forces and was sent to a U.S. military 
hospital for treatment. After returning to the 
United States, Mr. Princz pursued a pension 
through the German program established to 
compensate survivors of the Holocaust. For 
the past 40 years, his claim has been repeat- 
edly refused. Because his internment was not 
processed through a center for displaced per- 
sons in Germany following the war, Mr. Princz 
was not considered stateless or a refugee and 
thus did not meet the German eligibility criteria 
for the reparations program. 

In 1992, after exhausting diplomatic chan- 
nels, Mr. Princz, brought a lawsuit against the 
Federal Republic of Germany in Federal Court 
in Washington, DC. Germany's motion to dis- 
miss the suit was denied by the district court, 
and its appeal of that decision was recently 
heard by the D.C. Circuit. On December 15, 
1993, the appellate court issued an order in- 
structing the parties to advise it in 90 days of 
the status of executive and legislative branch 
activities bearing on this outstanding case. 

This unusual directive gives added impetus 
to already underway appeals made by both 
the executive and legislative branches. Con- 
gress and the State Department have made 
repeated efforts to persuade the German Gov- 
ernment to settle Mr. Princz’ case. The intro- 
duction of House Resolution 323, and its com- 
panion resolution, Senate Resolution 162, to- 
gether sent a clear message to the German 
Government of American concern for the 
prompt resolution of this issue. 

Furthermore, | join my colleagues in urging 
President Clinton and Secretary of State 
Christopher to raise this issue with Chancellor 
Kohl in their upcoming bilateral meeting оп 
January 31 and to take all appropriate steps 
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necessary to ensure that Mr. Princz' case is 
satisfactorily resolved by extending full and fair 
reparations for this gross injustice. 

Mr. KING. Mr. Speaker, | rise to express 
strong support for House Resolution 323. This 
measure expresses the sense of Congress 
that the U.S. Government should actively in- 
tervene on behalf of Mr. Hugo Princz. Pas- 
sage of this resolution by the House is a posi- 
tive step to correct a terrible injustice and a re- 
affirmation of our desire to ensure that horrors 
of the Holocaust are never forgotten. 

Specifically, House Resolution 323 urges 
President Clinton and Secretary of State War- 
ren Christopher to raise this matter with the 
German Chancellor and Foreign Minister when 
they visit Washington next week, and state 
publicly that the United States will no longer 
tolerate “continued discriminatory treatment of 
Мг. Princz.” As many in this Chamber know, 
Mr. Princz, a survivor of the Holocaust, has 
unsuccessfully sought reparations from the 
German Government for 40 years. | am very 
pleased that this institution is going on record 
in support of Mr. Princz. 

For those who are not familiar with Mr. 
Princz’s plight, | welcome this opportunity to 
provide the facts. As Americans living in Eu- 
rope, Mr. Princz and his family were taken 
prisoner by the Nazis in 1942 as enemy 
aliens. They were officially considered civilian 
prisoners and not prisoners-of-war. Despite 
protests by Mr. Princz’ father that they were 
United States citizens, the Nazis refused to 
honor the validity of their passports since they 
were Jewish. Mr. Ргіпс2' parents and siblings 
were subsequently murdered in Nazi death 
camps and, Mr. Princz, after being forced to 
watch his brother starve to death in Auschwitz, 
was marched to the Dachau slave labor camp. 
Just hours before his scheduled execution, he 
was saved by American forces liberating the 
area and sent to an American military hospital 
for treatment. 

In the 1950's, the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many set up a reparations program for Holo- 
caust survivors to which Mr. Princz made 
timely application. His application was rejected 
on the grounds that he was an American citi- 
zen at the time of his capture and not a state- 
less person or refugee. After exhausting all 
diplomatic efforts to obtain compensation, in 
1990 Mr. Princz filed a suit against the Ger- 
man Government in Federal court, where it is 
still pending. 

Mr. Speaker, as a member of the Congres- 
sional Human Rights Caucus, | am pleased 
that the House has acted today and passed 
House Resolution 323. | look forward to work- 
ing with my colleagues on the Caucus in mon- 
itoring the German Government's actions іп 
this matter. 

Mr. GILMAN. Mr. Speaker, I have no 
further requests for time, and I yield 
back the balance of my time. 

Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, I have 
no further requests for time, and I 
yield back the balance of my time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
MENENDEZ). The question is on the mo- 
tion offered by the gentleman from In- 
diana [Mr. HAMILTON] that the House 
suspend the rules and agree to the reso- 
lution, House Resolution 323. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof), 
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the rules were suspended and the reso- 
lution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks on 
House Resolution 323, the resolution 
just agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Indiana? 

There was no objection. 


MAKING IN ORDER MOTION TO 
SUSPEND THE RULES ON TODAY 


Mr. DE LUGO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that it be in order 
today for the Speaker to entertain a 
motion to suspend the rules and pass 
H.R. 2144, the Guam Excess Lands Act. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from the Virgin Islands? 

There was no objection. 


GUAM EXCESS LANDS ACT 


Mr. DE LUGO. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
suspend the rules and pass the bill 
(H.R. 2144) to provide for the transfer of 
excess land to the Government of 
Guam, and for other purposes, as 
amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H.R. 2144 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

This Act may be cited as the “Guam Ex- 
cess Lands Act”. 
SEC. 2. TRANSFER. 

(a) ІМ GENERAL.—The Administrator of 
General Services shall, subject to section 3, 
transfer all right, title, and interest of the 
United States in and to the parcels of land 
described in subsection (b) (together with 
any improvements thereon) to the Govern- 
ment of Guam for public benefit use, by quit- 
claim deed and without reimbursement. 
Such transfers shall take place after a deter- 
mination by the head of the Federal agency 
controlling a parcel that the parcel is excess 
to the needs of such agency. 

(b) DESCRIPTION OF PARCELS TO BE TRANS- 
FERRED.—Unless a parcel of land described in 
this subsection has been disposed of under 
other authority on or before the date of the 
enactment of this Act or is transferred for 
further Federal utilization as a result of the 
screening required by section 3(a), the par- 
cels of land required to be transferred under 
subsection (a) shall consist of the following: 


Navy Parcels 


South Finegayan ............ 445 acres 
Nimitz Hill Parcels and 1 
c 208 acres 
NAVMAG Parcel .......... 144 acres 
Apra Harbor Parcel ...... 73 acres 
Apra Harbor Parcel 8 ...... 6 acres 
Apra Harbor Parcel 6 ...... 47 acres 
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Apra Harbor Parcel ...... 41 acres 
Apra Harbor Parcel 2 ...... 30 acres 
Apra Harbor Parcel ...... 6 acres 
Asan Annex .................... 17 acres 
NAVCAMS Beach ........... 14 acres 
ACEORP Msui Tunne! .... 4 acres 
Ава? Parcel .................. 5 acres 
Air Force 
Andersen South (portion 
of Anderson Admin. 
A ˙ ˙ 395 асгев 
Camp Edusa (Family 
Housing Annex 1) ......... 103 acres 
Harmon Communication 
ANOR МО 19. 862 асгев 
Harmon Housing Annex 
N ˙ AA 396 acres 
Harmon POL Storage 
Annex No. ................. 35 acres 
Harmon VOR Annex ....... 308 acres 
Harmon POL Storage 
GROWN. Ft diese... 14 acres 
Andersen Radio Beacon 
A 23 асгев 
Federal Aviation Adminis- 
tration Parcel 
Talofofo “НН” Homer 
eee 37 acres 


(c) LEGAL DESCRIPTIONS.—The exact acre- 
ages and legal descriptions of all parcels of 
land to be transferred under this Act shall be 
determined by surveys which are satisfac- 
tory to the head of the controlling Federal 
agency referred to in subsection (a). The cost 
of such surveys, together with all direct and 
indirect costs related to any conveyance 
under this section, shall be borne by such 
controlling Federal agency. 

SEC. 3. TERMS AND CONDITIONS. 

(a) FURTHER FEDERAL UTILIZATION SCREEN- 
ING.—Parcels of land determined to be excess 
property pursuant to section 2 shall be 
screened for further Federal utilization in 
accordance with the Federal Property and 
Administrative Services Act of 1949 (40 
U.S.C. 471 et seq.) and such screening will be 
completed within 45 days after the date on 
which they are determined to be excess. 

(b) APPRAISALS.—The Administrator shall 
promptly appraise those parcels that are not 
needed for further Federal utilization to de- 
termine their estimated fair market value. 
The head of the Federal agency which con- 
trols such parcels shall cooperate with the 
Administrator in carrying out appraisals 
under this section. The Administrator shall 
submit a copy of the appraisals to the com- 
mittees of the Congress specified in sub- 
section (d). The cost of such appraisals shall 
be paid for under section 204(b) of the Fed- 
eral Property and Administrative Services 
Act of 1949 (40 U.S.C. 485(b)). 

(с) LAND USE PLAN,—The parcels of land to 
be transferred under this Act shall be eligi- 
ble for transfer after the Government of 
Guam enacts legislation which establishes a 
detailed plan for the public benefit use (in- 
cluding, but not limited to, housing, schools, 
hospitals, libraries, child care centers, parks 
and recreation, conservation, economic de- 
velopment, public health, and public safety) 
of such parcels and the Governor of Guam 
submits such plan to the committees of the 
Congress specified in subsection (4). 

(4) SUBMISSIONS.—The appraisals and land 
use plan required to be submitted to the 
committees of the Congress under sub- 
sections (b) and (c) shall be submitted to the 
Committee on Natural Resources, the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services, the Committee on 
Government Operations and the Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries of the 
House of Representatives and the Committee 
on Energy and Natural Resources, the Com- 
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mittee on Armed Services, and the Commit- 
tee on Governmental! Affairs of the Senate. 

(e) REVIEW BY COMMITTEES.—Parcels of 
land may not be transferred under this Act 
until 180 days after the submission to the 
committees of the Congress specified in sub- 
section (d) of— 

(1) the appraisals provided for in sub- 
section (b), and 

(2) the land use plan provided for in sub- 
section (c). 

(f) GOVERNMENT OF GUAM LANDS WITHIN 
THE WAR IN THE PACIFIC NATIONAL HISTORI- 
CAL PARK.—Parcels of land may not be trans- 
ferred under this Act until after the Govern- 
ment of Guam enters into a cooperative 
agreement with the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior, acting through the Director of the Na- 
tional Park Service, which grants to the Sec- 
retary, at no cost, the administrative juris- 
diction over all undeveloped lands within the 
boundary of the War in the Pacific National 
Historical Park, except those lands at 
Adelup Point, which are owned by the Gov- 
ernment of Guam. The lands covered by such 
cooperative agreement shall be managed in 
accordance with the general management 
plan of the park and in the same manner as 
lands within the park that are owned by the 
United States. 

SEC. 4. OBJECTS AFFECTING NAVIGABLE AIR- 
SPACE. 

The conveyance document for any land 
transferred under this Act located within 6 
nautical miles of an airport shall contain a 
provision that requires a determination of no 
hazard to air navigation to be obtained from 
the Federal Aviation Administration in ac- 
cordance with applicable regulations govern- 
ing objects affecting navigable airspace or 
under the authority of the Federal Aviation 
Act of 1958 (Public Law 85-726, as amended) 
in order for construction or alteration on the 
property to be permitted. 

SEC. 5. SEVERE CONTAMINATION. 

Notwithstanding any other provision of 
this Act, the Administrator of General Serv- 
ices, in his discretion, may choose not to 
transfer any parcel under this Act on which 
there is severe contamination, the remedy of 
which would require the United States to 
incur extraordinary costs. 

БЕС. 6. APPLICATION OF FEDERAL AND TERRI- 
TORIAL LAWS. 

All Federal and territorial environmental 
laws and regulations shall apply to the par- 
cels transferred pursuant to this Act during 
and after the transfer of such parcels. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Pursu- 
ant to the rule, the gentleman from the 
Virgin Islands (Мг. DE LUGO] will be 
recognized for 20 minutes, and the gen- 
tleman from Utah [Mr. HANSEN] will be 
recognized for 20 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from the Virgin Islands [Mr. DE LUGO]. 

Mr. DE LUGO. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, this legislation is of 
great significance to the territory of 
Guam and is also important to the De- 
fense Department. 

It should have been enacted a few 
years ago * * * not only because the 
need for it is pressing but also because 
there has been a general consensus on 
accomplishing its main purpose for 
years. 

In fact, it would authorize comple- 
tion of a process begun during the 
Carter administration that has been 
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supported by each succeeding adminis- 
tration. 

Additionally, this legislation, which 
was developed through the cooperative 
efforts of the Natural Resources, Gov- 
ernment Operations, and Armed Serv- 
ices Committees, is similar to provi- 
sions that passed both Houses in 1990. 

Unfortunately, however, this legisla- 
tion has been delayed for reasons that 
do not relate to its essential parts. 

The delays have been especially un- 
fortunate since this measure would 
positively address what has become 
such an issue in Guam that it is dam- 
aging Federal relations with the terri- 
tory and is undermining military inter- 
ests there. 

The issue is that the Federal Govern- 
ment continues to hold a substantial 
portion of the land acquired from Gua- 
manians in the wake of World War II 
although it is not using most of the 
land and Guamanians need it. 

The Nation—and the people of 
Guam—are fortunate to now have the 
leadership on this issue of Guam’s new 
Delegate, ROBERT UNDERWOOD. He has 
astutely approached both this legisla- 
tion and the overall issue. 

What H.R. 2144 would do is establish 
а special process to transfer ownership 
to Guam of 22 parcels totaling some 
3,219 acres that are now controlled by 
the Air Force, the Navy, and the Fed- 
eral Aviation Administration. 

This special process is warranted by 
the special circumstances of the situa- 
tion and is precedented. It would be 
more expedited than the normal 
dispoal process and provide broader 
possible uses. 

The transfers would take place after: 
other agencies confirm that they do 
not need the property; it is appraised; 
we have had 180 days to review the in- 
sular government’s plans for its use; 
and the National Park Service is given 
control over local government inhold- 
ings in the national park on Guam. 

The precedents I mentioned include 
acts regarding Guam as well as recent 
base closure law. The special cir- 
cumstances primarily related to how 
the Federal Government acquired the 
30 percent of Guam it owns. 

After Guam was liberated from a bru- 
tal enemy occupation during World 
War II—which was marked by the un- 
flinching loyalty of the Chamorro peo- 
ple of Guam—our Armed Forces ac- 
quired most of the island in trans- 
actions that were often unfair. 

Islanders sold their land for a pit- 
tance, sometimes under pressure or not 
understanding terms, and often out of 
a sense of patriotism or gratitude for 
freedom. There was also an assumption 
that the property would only be used 
for the Nation's defense. 

Congress has acted to right the 
wrongs of the acquisitions themselves. 
Individuals whose land was unfairly ac- 
quired have been authorized to sue for 
fair compensation. 
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But this did not resolve the problem 
of too much land being withdrawn from 
the community * * * a big problem for 
a small island. 

And there is no debate that the Fed- 
eral Government holds more land in 
Guam that it needs. Guam’s legislature 
recently noted that only about 12,000 of 
the approximately 44,000 federally 
owned acres are even fenced and, of 
these, only half are apparently being 


used. 

So that is where this legislation 
comes in. And it would really return 
land taken for a specific purpose that 
no longer exists rather than simply 
give it to Guam. 

Mr. Speaker, the 1950 law that organized 
Guam's civilian government included an initial 
effort to address this problem. Under it, land 
was returned to resettle and rehabilitate the is- 
land as well as help establish the government. 

But it has long been clear that more needs 
to be done. Much of the land that the military 
owns on Guam was not used even during the 
height of the Vietnam war. 

ile it has remained idle, however, the 
people of Guam have developed an increasing 
need for land for housing and other essential 
purposes. Additionally, they have been priced 
out of the market as Japanese investment has 
escalated values. 

And Guam, it should not be forgotten, as a 
territory lacks the leverage that a State would 
have to force Federal attention to its needs. 

Its pioneering first Delegate, my late friend, 

Tony Won Pat, was able to set the stage for 
this bill, though, by working with the Carter ad- 
ministration to identify land not needed by the 
military. 
In 1980, һе got special legislation enacted 
to transfer some 927 acres to local control. 
But his effort regarding a few thousand other 
acres identified by the Defense Department 
was delayed when the incoming Reagan ad- 
ministration wanted to review the Carter ad- 
ministration’s decisions. 

After it finally concluded that most of the 
land could be released, Guam’s Delegate at 
the time, Ben Blaz, proposed a transfer bill in 
1987. 

Unfortunately, the bill was handicapped by 
unrealistic provisions. Even more unfortu- 
nately, the Interior Department's territories of- 
fice stymied passage by proposing an even 
more complicated alternative. 

While their proposals were unrealistic, how- 
ever, what they sought to address is a very 
real feeling among many former landowners 
that the land ought to be returned to them. 
Many are unhappy with the $39.5 million set- 
tlement of their unfair takings cases. 

One problem with this idea, of course, is 
that the former owners have already been 
given the opportunity to obtain fair compensa- 
tion through the courts for land taken unfairly. 
The settlement was hundreds of millions of 
dollars less than even Federal estimates of 
what it would be. But this will not convince 
many here that former owners should now be 
given land back. 

Another problem with the idea of returning 
land to former owners is that much of the land 
will never be able to be returned since it will 
continue to be retained by the military or has 
been given to the local government. 
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|, and others, sought to break the stalemate 
by working out a compromise in 1990. It pro- 
vided the best balance possible between the 
view in Guam that the land should be given to 
individuals for their private use and the gen- 
eral Federal policy of requiring that land given 
for free be used for public purposes. It would 
allow the land to be used for a broader array 
of purposes that benefit the people of Guam. 

Although this compromise passed both 
Houses, it was not enacted, however, after 
final action on the other side of the Capitol 
came too late in the 101st Congress. 

Delegate Blaz sponsored a bill based on the 
1990 compromise in 1992. Interior's territories 
office then again effectively stymied passage 
by raising questions which were not essential 
to it. 

Meanwhile, tensions related to the contin- 
ued Federal control of so much of Guam in- 
tensified during these years of unnecessary 
delays. Frustration grew as original land own- 
ers passed away. 

The discontent has become so great that it 
has led to occupations of military land and be- 
come a dominant issue on the island. 

The current gentleman from Guam [Mr. 
UNDERWOOD], has approached this difficult sit- 
uation intelligently and aggressively. 

Не resurrected the 1990 compromise 
through this bill. He has also organized talks 
related to other land issues among all con- 
cerned Federal and local parties. And he has 
passed the Defense Department to identify 
more land that it does not need. 

So, his efforts may require action on our 
parts in the future in addition to this bill. 

Mr. Speaker, the Insular and International 
Affairs Subcommittee held a hearing on H.R. 
2144 last July 29th. There was general sup- 
port expressed for this compromise with one 
exception that | mention because it has af- 
fected the consideration of this legislation. 

Interior's territories office, which, | should 
note, does not have authority over the matters 
covered by this legislation, proposed that the 
land be transferred to it for disposal. It wanted 
to use the land, first, for exchanges for private 
inholdings in the national park and also re- 
quire the government of Guam to transfer 
ownership of its inholdings in the park to the 
Federal Government before it would receive 
any of the land not used for these exchanges. 
It also wanted to have to approve of Guam's 
plans for using any land it did get and the 
power to require Guam to pay the Federal 
Government if it used this land in a way not 
approved by the office. 

The subcommittee did not agree with the 
territories office's proposal and approved the 
legislation essentially as planned. But the of- 
fice did get other issues to be raised. The 
leadership of the National Parks, Forests, and 
Public Lands Subcommittee insisted that the 
issue of the government of Guam's inhoidings 
in the national park be addressed. The chair- 
man of the Merchant Marine and Fisheries 
Committee wanted to ensure that land could 
be used for conservation purposes. 

We have worked up until shortly before we 
came on this floor today to address the na- 
tional park issue. My own view was that it is 
an unrelated issue that should be handled 
separately, if possible. | recognized that the 
territorial government's land within the park 
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must be maintained in a manner consistent 
with the park. But | also recognized that this 
did not require a transfer of ownership; that 
such a transfer would be objectionable to 
Guam given the emotions surrounding the 
issue of Federal land ownership; and that 
Guam would only be willing to compromise so 
much to obtain the land that would be trans- 
ferred by this legislation. 

Additionally, though, | recognized the reality 
of the strong sentiment among Members for 
ensuring that Guam's obligations regarding the 
park are fulfilled. The gentleman from Guam 
also recognized it. 

Thanks to his leadership and work, as well 
as the consideration and efforts of the distin- 
guished gentlemen from Minnesota and Utah, 
we have, therefore, developed the fairest com- 
promise possible. It would retain Guam's own- 
ership of the land involved and provide Guam 
with an opportunity to work out matters relat- 
ing to management of the land with the Na- 
tional Park Service. 

Mr. Speaker, the text of the substitute that 
| have presented have been worked out with 
the chairmen of the two other committees to 
which the bill was referred—Government Op- 
erations and Armed Services—as well as the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries Committee. 

One of the changes made from the lan- 
guage reported by the Natural Resources 
Committee is the deletion of a provision that 
would have made clear that a law providing 
the homeless a priority claim to disposed of 
land does not apply to the land covered by 
this bill. 

We have agreed to delete this provision be- 
cause it is not necessary. Regulations already 
make clear that the law that would have been 
cited does not apply when land is transferred 
pursuant to special legislation, which is what 
this measure is. Further, the other provisions 
of this measure should already provide suffi- 
cient guidance regarding the land’s future use. 

In concluding, Mr. Speaker, | want to note 
that the executive branch also supports this 
measure. 

The Defense Department recognizes that fi- 
nally returning the land involved to Guam is 
critical to gaining the community acceptance 
necessary for its continued use of land that it 
does need there and that acceptance is impor- 
tant since our national security mission in 
Guam is vital. 

The Air Force and Navy commanders on 
the island, Deputy Assistant Secretary Stanley 
Roth, Under Secretary Frank Wisner, and oth- 
ers have been helpful in explaining the impor- 
tance of this legislation. 

The Interior Department has also come to 
support this measure. 

So, as | hope that | have made clear, this 
measure also deserves this House’s support. 
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Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. HANSEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, I thought the remarks 
of my friend, the gentleman from the 
Virgin Islands, [Mr. DE LUGO], were ex- 
cellent remarks, and I especially liked 
the point where he said the Federal 
Government holds more ground in 
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Guam than the Federal Government 
needs. We could easily add to that the 
11 Western States, and I hope that we 
keep that in mind when we start doing 
that with some of the Western States. 
I greatly appreciate that statement 
and hope that it is emblazoned in mar- 
ble somewhere. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in support of H.R. 
2144, a bill to transfer excess Federal 
lands to the Government of Guam. As 
the committee report on this bill cor- 
rectly points out, excessive Federal 
land ownership often creates adverse 
local and regional economic impacts. 
As a general rule, I believe that trans- 
ferring more control over Federal lands 
to State and local governments will re- 
sult in more economic opportunity as 
well as better land management. 
Therefore, I support the basic premise 
of this bill. 

However, I was concerned that the 
original version of this bill permitted 
the Government of Guam to continue 
to administer lands inside War in the 
Pacific National Historical Park, a 
park established nearly 15 years ago to 
commemorate the American liberation 
of Guam. It seemed reasonable to me to 
require the Government of Guam to fa- 
cilitate National Park Service manage- 
ment over these key inholdings by 
transferring them to the Secretary of 
the Interior. While the version we are 
acting on today does not transfer title 
to the lands, it does ensure the protec- 
tion and management of these lands as 
key components of this important na- 
tional park. 

I appreciate the willingness of the 
gentleman from Guam in working with 
me to address my concerns and I en- 
courage my colleagues to support this 
bill. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. DE LUGO. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Guam, 
the Honorable ROBERT UNDERWOOD, 
sponsor of this legislation. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding this 
time to me. 

Mr. Speaker, today’s House consider- 
ation of H.R. 2144, the Guam Excess 
Lands Act, is a significant event for 
Guam, not just because this bill trans- 
fers 3,200 acres of excess Federal lands 
back to the people of Guam, but more 
so because by our actions we begin to 
unravel a history of land takings on 
Guam. 

I want to recognize the support and 
hard work of Chairman MILLER, Chair- 
man DE LUGO and Chairman VENTO in 
helping me to bring H.R. 2144 to this 
point. I also want to acknowledge the 
efforts of Mr. YOUNG, Mr. HANSEN, and 
Mr. GALLEGLY in finding acceptable so- 
lutions to some very difficult issues 
that this bill deals with. 

The parcels of land being transferred 
by this bill were identified as excess 
over 15 years ago, but this bill is not 
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about the past, it is about the future. 
It is about a commitment from this 
Congress to address the land problems 
on Guam, and the land history of 
Guam. This bill is about a commitment 
from the administration to seek work- 
able solutions to these problems with 
the Congress and the people of Guam. 
This bill is about good faith efforts and 
patience. 

Those good faith efforts extend back 
to Guam’s venerable statesman, Мг. 
Antonio Borja Won Pat, Guam's first 
Delegate to Congress. They include the 
efforts by my predecessor, Mr. Ben 
Blaz, to find solutions. These efforts in- 
clude my work with the House commit- 
tees and the Government of Guam to 
find the common ground where our in- 
terests converge. 

The effort to find solutions and jus- 
tice for the people of Guam begins here 
today. It is a good sign, and a good 
start that this bill addresses lands 
excessed 15 years ago, because we are 
saying to Guam that we can make a 
break with the past, and we can begin 
the difficult task that confronts us as 
the prospect of more Federal excess 
lands heightens the tensions on Guam 
and increases the demands for a com- 
prehensive land solution. 

While this bill is not that comprehen- 
sive solution, it does show that solu- 
tions are possible. Ultimately, the best 
solution is to give Guam as much au- 
thority as possible to resolve land is- 
sues on Guam, where land issues are 
most clearly understood. 

Just last week I convened a land con- 
ference on Guam to begin the task of 
forming a consensus on land issues. 
While there was frustration and dis- 
appointment expressed by the people of 
Guam, there clearly was also hope for 
the future. Our action today conveys 
that there is reason for that hope and 
there is reason to believe that change 
is possible. 

I sincerely thank Chairman MILLER, 
Chairman DE Ludo, and Chairman 
VENTO for their work on this bill, and 
I urge my colleagues to pass H.R. 2144. 

This is a momentous occasion for the 
people of Guam and I cannot let it pass 
without remembering the faces of the 
Chamorro people from whom this land 
was originally taken and for whom it 
should ultimately benefit. 

Land is a critical issue for a small is- 
land; I recognize that land issues 
throughout the nation are difficult and 
raise thorny issues of local control, pri- 
vate property rights, public interest, 
constitutional rights and condemna- 
tion procedures. 

In this regard, it is important to un- 
derstand that Guam is not just a mi- 
erocosm of the confluence of these in- 
terests and perspectives. Inevitably, 
some will see this bill and the interest 
that is has engendered only in this 
fashion. We do not argue with that per- 
spective. 

But there is more, there is lots more. 
Guam does have a unique history with 
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respect to land and Guam shares along 
with other Pacific islands a view of the 
land which intimately connects to our 
fiber as a people, as a culture—and 
when we call refer to ourselves in the 
ancient way—we say taotao tano—peo- 
ple of the land. 

Because of the strategic nature of 
our island—our land—our dot in the 
middle of the ocean, we have been tra- 
versed by pirateers, so-called discov- 
erers, interlopers and strategists all 
eager in some way—so it seems to dis- 
poses us of our land for some grander 
purpose which we understood only im- 
perfectly. 

The land which is being returned 
through this bill was taken by the 
military after World War II from fami- 
lies and individuals who are still very 
much with us today. Their saga is 
filled with stories of false promises and 
the inability to contest in a civilian 
court the military’s takings. The land 
in question has not been used for dec- 
ades. The land has been declared excess 
by military strategists over 15 years 
ago. 

It is about time that we return it to 
the people of Guam; it is about time 
that we do the right thing. 

There is bitterness, anger, and rage 
over the how the land was originally 
taken in Guam. But there is also hope 
and opportunity. It is up to us here 
today to demonstrate that such hope 
and opportunity can override bitter- 
ness and rage through responsible pub- 
lic policy which says that we hear the 
people of Guam and the House is will- 
ing to do the right thing. 

Dankulo na si Yu’os ma’ase’ todos 
hamyo. 
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Mr. DE LUGO. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Min- 
nesota [Mr. VENTO], the chairman of 
the Subcommittee on National Parks, 
Forests, and Public Lands, one of the 
gentlemen that I am going to really 
miss around here. 

Mr. VENTO. Mr. Speaker, I, first of 
all, want to comment on the generous 
comments made by my colleague. He 
will certainly be missed as he has an- 
nounced in the last week his decision 
not to seek or stand for reelection in 
the Virgin Islands after his nearly 30 to 
40 years of service to the people of the 
Virgin Islands and to this Nation. So, 
he continues on this year working on 
the issues of the territories that are so 
important to us. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in support of H.R. 
2144. As explained by chairman DE 
LUGO, this bill would transfer approxi- 
mately 3,200 acres of excess Depart- 
ment of Defense land to the govern- 
ment of Guam for such public benefit 
uses as housing, schools, and hospitals. 
These lands were identified as excess to 
military needs in 1977. I commend Con- 
gressman UNDERWOOD for the effort he 
has put into resolving the complex is- 
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sues surrounding this bill and other 
land use issues on Guam. Congressman 
UNDERWOOD has shown positive leader- 
ship through his work on this bill and 
the bill passed by Congress last year fi- 
nally providing for a monument to the 
people of Guam at the War in the Pa- 
cific National Historical Park. 

As chairman of the Subcommittee on 
National Parks, Forests and Public 
Lands, I worked with Chairman DE 
Ludo, the delegate from Guam, Mr. 
UNDERWOOD and Committee member 
Congressman HANSEN on the provisions 
of the bill concerning the War in the 
Pacific National Historical Park. The 
War in the Pacific National Historical 
Park was established in 1978 to inter- 
pret the major historic sites and events 
associated with the battle for Guam. 
The authorized boundary of the park is 
1,960 acres, of which 915 are currently 
owned by the Federal Government. The 
government of Guam holds title to 872 
acres inside the park boundary, of 
which 808 acres are submerged land and 
64 acres are land parcels. The rest of 
the lands are privately owned 
inholdings. 

I offered an amendment in the Na- 
tional Resources Committee which ad- 
dressed the issue of the government of 
Guam’s inholdings in the War in the 
Pacific National Historical Park. This 
amendment has subsequently been fur- 
ther modified after further discussions 
between the interested parties. The bill 
before the House today now in its final 
form requires, as a condition of the 
land transfer, a cooperative agreement 
between the government of Guam and 
the Secretary of the Interior which 
transfers at no cost the administrative 
jurisdiction of all undeveloped lands 
owned by the government of Guam to 
the Secretary of the Interior. It further 
provides that the lands covered by the 
agreement will be managed consistent 
with the park’s general management 
plan. 

This language will ensure that the 
lands inside the park will be managed 
consistent with park purposes while 
being sensitive to the land ownership 
concerns of the people and government 
of Guam. While I believe my commit- 
tee amendment would have been ade- 
quate, this revised language is cer- 
tainly acceptable and should protect 
park values and not diminish local sup- 
port for the park. With this language 
we can proceed with moving the long 
overdue excess lands bill and end up 
with a positive outcome for both the 
people of Guam and the National Park 
Service. It is my understanding that 
there is interest from the Delegate of 
Guam and other citizens of the island 
in having a review of issues concerning 
the legislative boundaries of the War in 
the Pacific National Historical Park. 
The National Park Service has the au- 
thority to review boundaries and make 
recommendations for boundary adjust- 
ments, and I would encourage the Na- 
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tional Park Service to undertake this 
review if they feel there is sufficient 
reason to do so. In the meantime I urge 
the swift passage of H.R. 2144, as 
amended. 

Mr. Speaker, the final version of this 
legislation came about because of co- 
operation between the gentleman from 
the Virgin Islands [Mr. DE LUGO], the 
gentleman from Utah [Mr. HANSEN], 
and the gentleman from Guam [Mr. 
UNDERWOOD] with some input from my- 
self. I instituted the idea some years 
ago, and I am pleased to see it come to 
fruition. I commend the gentleman 
from Guam and everyone else who was 
involved in this process. 

Mr. DE LUGO. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Amer- 
ican Samoa [Mr. FALEOMAVAEGA], one 
of my best friends in this House, a gen- 
tleman I greatly admire. 

Mr. FALEOMAVAEGA. Mr. Speaker, 
I would be remiss if I did not also ex- 
press the sentiments that were said 
earlier by my dear colleague and 
friend, the gentleman from Minnesota 
[Mr. VENTO]. I want to echo his senti- 
ments concerning the gentleman from 
the Virgin Islands [Mr. DE LUGO] who 
has been an outstanding leader as 
chairman of the Subcommittee on In- 
sular and International Affairs, a gen- 
tleman whom I have had the highest 
respect for over the years; I have 
known Mr. DE LUGO since the 1970's 
when I served as a member of the staff 
on the Committee on Natural Re- 
sources. But the fact is, he has also 
used his tremendous talent and leader- 
ship in representing his constituents 
from the Virgin Islands, and he is cer- 
tainly a leader among the insular 
areas. His service for the past 20 years 
as a Member of this body has been in- 
valuable and he will be missed by all 
who have worked with him. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise today in strong 
support of H.R. 2144, a bill to provide 
for the transfer of excess lands to the 
Government of Guam. 

It is my hope that today’s vote will 
be a significant step toward the final 
process of transferring 3,200 acres of ex- 
cess land currently owned by the Fed- 
eral Government to the people of 
Guam. In my opinion, all other alter- 
natives previously proposed such as 
transferring the land to the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, or selling it to 
the highest bidder, are an insult to peo- 
ple of Guam and an affront to the prin- 
ciple of fair play—a principle which 
touches on the very foundation of this 
great Nation of ours. 

During the cold war, the people of 
Guam played their part in providing 
the land required by the military for 
the overall defense of our country. The 
cold war no longer exists and Federal 
agencies declared as long ago as 1980 
that they no longer need the 3,200 acres 
which on a small island like Guam, 
constitutes a meaningful portion of 
their overall landmass of 215 square 
miles. 
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During the Second World War, 
Guam's struggle to regain its freedom 
is well documented by American sol- 
diers who, many years later, helped 
free the citizens of Guam from certain 
genocide. After the war, the people of 
Guam donated much of their land to 
defend U.S. interests against the com- 
munist menace enveloping much of 
Asia. Whether or not the landowners 
understood the terms of the transfers 
is not clear. 

Now that the cold war no longer ex- 
ists, it is time for the U.S. Congress to 
exercise its oversight responsibility 
and return this land to its rightful 
owner, the people of Guam. 

Mr. Speaker, the Federal Govern- 
ment currently owns 30 percent of the 
land on the island of Guam, and over 
the years this has caused considerable 
unrest in Guam. Because of the lack of 
available land, land prices are higher 
than they would be if more land were 
available. It is difficult for the 
Chamorro people to see land that the 
Federal Government has declared as 
excess to its needs to remain idle while 
the local people cannot afford land of 
their own. 

Mr. Speaker, proposals to transfer 
this and additional excess land to the 
people and Government of Guam have 
been pending in Congress since 1977, 
but for many reasons, each of several 
bills have not passed. With another 
year to go in this Congress, I am hope- 
ful that this bill will become law. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to thank Chair- 
man GEORGE MILLER, Chairman BRUCE 
VENTO, and Chairman RON DE LUGO, all 
who have taken an active interest in 
this bill, and provided valuable guid- 
ance. And Congressman ROBERT 
UNDERWOOD should also be commended 
for his leadership and tenacity in keep- 
ing this bill moving. 

I would also like to extend my com- 
mendation and appreciation to the gen- 
tleman from Utah [Mr. HANSEN] and 
the ranking minority member, the gen- 
tleman from Alask [Mr. YOUNG] for 
their assistance and support of this leg- 
islation. 

Mr. Speaker, let us do the right thing 
today and return a measure of dignity 
to a people in their own homeland by 
passing H.R. 2144. 

Mr. DE LUGO. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from Califor- 
nia [Mr. MILLER], chairman of the 
Committee on Natural Resources, а 
gentleman that I greatly admire. I re- 
member when he came to this House. 
He was closely associated with a man 
that I considered my mentor, and I am 
going to miss our chairman. He is one 
of the real leaders in this House. 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I want to begin my remarks 
by expressing my sorrow, but also con- 
gratulating our colleague on his an- 
nounced retirement. The gentleman 
from the Virgin Islands [Mr. DE LUGO] 
has just been an outstanding member 
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of the Committee on Natural Re- 
sources, and a leader on the issues af- 
fecting the territories and an outstand- 
ing Representative of the Virgin Is- 
lands. He has been an ally my entire 
time in the Congress. 
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It has been a pleasure and a genuine 
benefit to this Nation to have the gen- 
tleman on this committee and to have 
him in the Congress, and I certainly 
wish him the best. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise simply to express 
my support for this legislation. It is a 
long time coming. I want to commend 
our delegate from Guam (Мг. 
UNDERWOOD] for raising these issues 
and bringing these issues to a conclu- 
sion so we can successfully bring about 
the transfer of this land and so the 
Guamanian people can have much more 
say and control over the development 
of the resources and the assets of the 
Island of Guam. 

I want to thank the subcommittee 
chairman, the gentleman from Min- 
nesota (Mr. VENTO] for his involvement 
and I thank the gentleman from Utah 
[Mr. HANSEN] for his involvement іп 
writing this legislation and adding his 
ideas in some cases and improving it. 

I also wish to commend the chairman 
of the full Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices, the gentleman from California 
[Mr. DELLUMS], and also the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. CONYERS] for their 
input in this matter. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope the House will 
strongly support this legislation. It is 
long overdue and badly needed. 

H.R. 2144, the Guam Excess Lands Act, in- 
troduced by Delegate ROBERT UNDERWOOD, 
would transfer to the government of Guam title 
to approximately 3,200 acres of land declared 
excess to the needs of the Federal Govern- 
ment. This legislation has a long history, and 
merits our support. 

In 1980, the Carter administration identified 
more than 3,000 acres of Federal lands as ex- 
cess to the Federal Government's needs іп 
Guam. Subsequently, in the final days of the 
101st Congress both Houses considered legis- 
lation giving Guam title to the lands, but a bill 
was never enacted due to the lateness of the 
session. H.R. 2144 is nearly identical to legis- 
lation approved by the full House in 1990. 

Under terms of the legislation, the General 
Services Administration is directed to transfer 
title to the land to Guam 180 days after the 
Guam legislature enacts legislation specifying 
how the lands will be used for public benefit 
use. During the 180-day period, the Congress 
will һауе the opportunity to review Guam’s 
plans to determine if they are satisfactory. 

Mr. Chairman, throughout the country land 
ownership and management issues are gen- 
erally controversial. In Guam the situation is 
exacerbated partly because the Federal Gov- 
ernment owns 30 percent of the island's ap- 
proximately 215 square miles. More impor- 
tantly, Federal actions following World War Il 
have left a bitter feeling in many Guamanians 
memories. The people of Guam appreciated 
the United States efforts in liberating Guama- 
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nians from the Japanese. But subsequently 
the U.S. confiscated for national security pur- 
poses more than half of Guam, including 
many private residences and farms. The peo- 
ple of Guam complained their lands were 
taken without fair and just compensation. 

In response, the Navy filed condemnation 
proceedings in Federal court in 1948 and 
1949, and eventually paid $1.5 million to 
Guam for the land. Recognizing this did not 
satisfy Guamanian concerns, the Congress 
subsequently enacted Public Law 95-134 
which enabled persons who felt they had not 
received fair market value compensations for 
their land to file suit. Public Law 96-205 pro- 
vided that awards from such suits be paid with 
interest from the time of acquisition to the date 
of fair compensation. Guamanians eventually 
settled their suit for $39.5 million. 

Public Law 95-134 and Public Law 96-205 
and the ensuing lawsuits have legally satisfied 
the U.S. responsibilities to the people of 
Guam. But many feel the U.S. has outstanding 
moral obligations. 

By returning land to Guam, H.R. 2144 will 
help satisfy those who believe the U.S. needs 
to do more for the people of Guam. The legis- 
lation we are considering today has been sup- 
ported by the Reagan, Bush, and Clinton ad- 
ministrations. 

Delegate ROBERT UNDERWOOD, the sponsor 
of this legislation, is to be commended for his 
work on this bill. In addition, subcommittee 
committee chairmen RON DE LUGO and BRUCE 
VENTO, full committee chairmen RON DELLUMS, 
GERRY STUDDS, and JOHN CONYERS, Armed 
Services Subcommittee Chairman DAVE 
МсСиноү, and Congressman JAMES HANSEN 
played essential roles in crafting this legisla- 
tion. | thank all of them for their efforts, and 
encourage my colleagues to support this legis- 
lation. 

Mr. DE LUGO. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute to one of the newer Members of 
the House, the gentleman from Califor- 
nia [Mr. FARR]. Let me say to the gen- 
tleman, he should not feel as a newer 
Member constrained to eulogize me, al- 
though he is a good friend just the 
same. 

Mr. FARR of California. Mr. Speaker, 
I rise in support of H.R. 2144. І ат one 
of the newest Members of this House, 
and before coming here I served in the 
California Legislature and with the 
Council of State Governments, which is 
an association of State legislators. 
They have a western conference made 
up of legislators from the Western 
United States and from the Pacific is- 
lands. 

We happened to have our annual con- 
ference in Guam, and I learned a lot 
about the issue of the Guamian people. 

Now that I am standing here, I rise in 
support of this very important legisla- 
tion. I know many Members who are 
representing those States have col- 
leagues in their State legislatures who 
would be supportive as well. This is es- 
sentially an issue of local control for a 
community that well deserves to have 
this land. It has been in U.S. possession 
for a long time and under our control. 

Mr. Speaker, I salute the author of 
this bill, the gentleman from Guam 
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[Mr. UNDERWOOD], and I hope that we 
will unanimously support H.R. 2144 and 
wish the people of Guam a good half a 
day. 

Mr. HANSEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
back the balance of my time. 

Mr. DE LUGO. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself the balance of my time. 

Mr. Speaker, before I ask for ap- 
proval of this bill, I want to thank the 
leaders of the other committees with 
which we have worked: Government 
Operations Chairman JOHN CONYERS; 
Armed Services Chairman RON DEL- 
LUMS and Military Installations and 
Facilities Subcommittee Chairman 
DAVE MCCURDY; as well as Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries Chairman GERRY 
Srupps. 

І also want to thank the minority 
leadership of the Natural Resources 
Committee on insular issues, ranking 
minority member DON YOUNG and Sub- 
committee ranking minority member 
ELTON GALLEGLY. I must also point out 
that Natural Resources Committee 
Chairman GEORGE MILLER has played a 
key role as has National Parks, For- 
ests, and Public Lands Subcommittee 
Chairman BRUCE VENTO. 

The gentleman from Utah also made 
his mark on the bill. He has felt 
strongly about it and we have not fully 
agreed but he has responsibly com- 
promised. 

And we should not forget the staff 
which, as always, has been indispen- 
sable. 

Finally, as I have said before, the 
gentleman from Guam has very capa- 
bly handled this matter. 

In concluding, Mr. Speaker, I want to 
ask Members once again to support 
this long overdue legislation. 

Mr. MCCURDY. | rise in support of H.R. 
2144, Guam Excess Lands Act, as reported 
by the Committee on Natural Resources. This 
legislation was also referred to the House 
Committee on Armed Services. As chairman 
of the Subcommittee on Military Installations 
and Facilities, | would like to commend my fel- 
low subcommittee member, Mr. UNDERWOOD, 
for his efforts in developing a new approach 
with respect to excess Federal lands in Guam 
in order that this legislation can make its way 
through the legislative process. 

As the House no doubt is aware, the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services acted upon this leg- 
islation in both 1990 and 1992. | am pleased 
that the House is giving this legislation its well- 
deserved attention as one of the first orders of 
business in the 2d session of the 103d Con- 
gress. 

This legislation requires the General Serv- 
ices Administration to transfer ownership of 22 
parcels of land, approximately 3,219 acres, to 
the insular government after determination by 
the controlling Federal agency that these par- 
cels are no longer needed and other Federal 
agencies have no requirement for the parcel. 
The General Services Administration would 
also be required to undertake a fair market ap- 
praisal of the nonrequired parcels and report 
to the appropriate congressional committees. 
In addition, the subsequent land transfers 
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would be contingent upon enactment by Guam 
of a law which specifies that such transferred 
land would be provided for public benefit pur- 
poses. 

The Committee on Armed Services has no 
objection to the passage of H.R. 2144. | would 
again like to thank the sponsor, Mr. 
UNDERWOOD and Mr. MILLER, the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Natural Re- 
sources, for his support of this bill and our 
continued good working relationship with re- 
spect to Federal lands associated with the De- 
partment of Defense. 

Mr. STUDDS. Mr. Speaker, H.R. 2144, in- 
troduced by the gentleman from Guam, directs 
the General Services Administration to transfer 
roughly 3,200 acres of surplus Federal land on 
that island to the Government of Guam for 
public benefit. The Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries was going to request a 
sequential referral of the bill, but for reasons 
noted below, will not do so, without prejudice 
to its jurisdictional interest in the matters con- 
tained in H.R. 2144. 

The Merchant Marine and Fisheries Com- 
mittee’s interest in this bill concerns the pres- 
ence of endangered species habitat on por- 
tions of the parcels selected for conveyance to 
the Government of Guam. After careful con- 
sideration and review, however, the committee 
feels confident that the addition of several pro- 
visions to the bilH—most notably section 6 re- 
garding the applicability of Federal and terri- 
torial environmental laws will ensure that the 
mandates of laws such as the National Envi- 
ronmental Policy Act, the Endangered Species 
Act, and the Clean Water Act shall apply both 
during and after the transfer of these parcels. 
With this important clarification, the committee 
fully supports the transfer of lands provided for 
in H.R. 2144. 

Lastly, as some of my colleagues may be 
aware, H.R. 2144 represents only one compo- 
nent of the growing debate on the future of ex- 
cess Federal lands on Guam. Particularly in 
the wake of the cold war and the excessing of 
lands previously controlled by the Department 
of Defense, the intensity of feelings on the 
part of the people of Guam on this subject has 
increased considerably. Indeed, many issues 
concerning surplus Federal land and the pres- 
ervation of endangered species habitat on the 
island—with perhaps far greater implications 
than the legislation being considered today— 
remain to be addressed. Additional legislation 
is likely to be introduced, and the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries Committee looks forward 
to working with the Government of Guam and 
the Department of the Interior on these issues 
in the coming year. 

Mr. DE LUGO. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
back the balance of my time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
VOLKMER). The question is on the mo- 
tion offered by the gentleman from the 
Virgin Islands [Mr. DE LUGO] that the 
House suspend the rules and pass the 
bill, H.R. 2144, as amended. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) 
the rules were suspended, and the bill, 
as amended, was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


THE JOURNAL 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Pursu- 
ant to clause 5 of rule I, the pending 
business is the question of the Speak- 
er’s approval of the Journal. 

The question is on the Speaker’s ap- 
proval of the Journal. 

Mr. VENTO. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to clause 1, rule 1, I demand a vote on 
agreeing to the approval of the Jour- 
nal. 

(The question was taken, and the 
Speaker pro tempore announced that 
the ayes appeared to have it.) 

Mr. VENTO. Mr. Speaker, I object to 
the vote on the ground that a quorum 
is not present and make the point of 
order that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

The Sergeant at Arms will notify ab- 
sent Members. 

The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—yeas 247, nays 
140, not voting 46, as follows; 


[Roll No. 2] 

YEAS—247 
Abercrombie Evans Lantos 
Ackerman Farr LaRocco 
Andrews (ME) Fazio Laughlin 
Andrews (NJ) Fields (LA) Levin 
Applegate Filner Lewis (GA) 
Bacchus (FL) Fingerhut Lipinski 
Baesler Fish Livingston 
Ballenger Foglietta Lloyd 
Barca Foley Long 
Barcia Ford (MI) Lowey 
Barlow Ford (TN) Maloney 
Barrett (WI) Frank (MA) Mann 
Bateman Frost Manton 
Becerra Furse Manzullo 
Beilenson Gejdenson Margolies- 
Berman Gephardt Mezvinsky 
Bevill Geren Markey 
Bilbray Gibbons Martinez 
Bishop Gillmor Matsui 
Blackwell Gilman Mazzoli 
Bonior Glickman McCloskey 
Borski Gonzalez McCurdy 
Boucher Gordon McDermott 
Brooks Green McHale 
Brown (FL) Greenwood McInnis 
Brown (OH) Gutierrez McKinney 
Byrne Hall (OH) McMillan 
Cantwell Hali (TX) McNulty 
Cardin Hamburg Meehan 
Carr Hamilton Meek 
Chapman Harman Menendez 
Clayton Hayes Mfume 
Clement Hilliard Michel 
Clyburn Hinchey Miller (CA) 
Coleman Hoagland Mineta 
Collins (MI) Hochbrueckner Minge 
Combest Holden Mink 
Condit Houghton Moakley 
Conyers Hoyer Mollohan 
Cooper Hughes Montgomery 
Coppersmith Hutchinson Moran 
Costello Inglis Nadler 
Cramer Inslee Natcher 
Crapo Jefferson Neal (MA) 
Darden Johnson (SD) Neal (NC) 
Deal Johnson, E.B. Oberstar 
DeFazio Johnston Obey 
DeLauro Kanjorski Olver 
Derrick Kaptur Orton 
Deutsch Kasich Owens 
Dicks Kennedy Pallone 
Dingell Kildee Parker 
Dixon Kleczka Pastor 
Dooley Klein Payne (VA) 
Durbin Klink Penny 
Edwards (TX) Kopetski Peterson (FL) 
Emerson Kreidler Peterson (MN) 
Engel LaFalce Pickett 
English (AZ) Lambert Pickle 
Eshoo Lancaster Pombo 
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Rush 


Cox 


Fields (TX) 
Fowler 
Franks (CT) 
Franks (NJ) 
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Slaughter 
Smith (IA) 
Smith (NJ) 
Spence 
Spratt 
Stark 
Stenholm 
Stokes 
Strickland 
Studds 
Stupak 
Swett 
Swift 
Synar 
Tanner 
Tauzin 


NAYS—140 


Kolbe 


Miller (FL) 
Molinari 
Moorhead 
Morella 
Murphy 
Myers 
Nussle 


Valentine 
Velazquez 
Vento 


Yates 


Taylor (MS) 
Taylor (NC) 
Thomas (WY) 
Torkildsen 
Upton 
Vucanovich 
Walker 
Walsh 
Weldon 
Wolf 

Zeliff 
Zimmer 


NOT VOTING—46 


Gallegly 


Hutto 


Kennelly 


Lightfoot 
McCandless 
McCollum 
McDade 
Murtha 
Ortiz 
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Payne (NJ) 
Pelosi 


So the Journal was approved. 
The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 
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REPORT TO CONGRESS CONCERN- 
ING EMIGRATION LAWS AND 
POLICIES OF THE REPUBLIC OF 
BULGARIA—MESSAGE FROM THE 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES (H. DOC. No. 197) 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. VIS- 
CLOSKY) laid before the House the fol- 
lowing message from the President of 
the United States; which was read and, 
together with the accompanying pa- 
pers, without objection, referred to the 
Committee on Ways and Means and or- 
dered to be printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

On June 3, 1993, I determined and re- 
ported to the Congress that Bulgaria is 
in full compliance with the freedom of 
emigration criteria of sections 402 and 
409 of the Trade Act of 1974. This deter- 
mination allowed for the continuation 
of most-favored nation (MFN) status 
and certain U.S. Government financial 
programs for Bulgaria without the re- 
quirement of a waiver. 

As required by law, I am submitting 
an updated Report to Congress con- 
cerning emigration laws and policies of 
the Republic of Bulgaria. You will find 
that the report indicates continued 
Bulgarian compliance with U.S. and 
international standards in the areas of 
emigration and human rights policy. 

WILLIAM J. CLINTON. 

THE WHITE HOUSE, January 26, 1994. 


REPORT TO CONGRESS CONCERNING EMIGRA- 
TION LAWS AND POLICIES OF THE REPUBLIC 
OF BULGARIA 


This report on the emigration laws and 
practices of the Republic of Bulgaria con- 
stitutes the periodic report required by sub- 
sections 402(b) and 409(b) of the Trade Act of 
1974, as amended (“the Act“), as а con- 
sequence of Presidential Determination 93-26 
of June 3, 1993 that Bulgaria is not in viola- 
tion of paragraphs (1), (2), or (3) of sub- 
sections 402(a) and 409%) of the Act. 

All current information indicates that the 
emigration laws and practices of the Repub- 
lic of Bulgaria satisfy the criteria laid out in 
subsections 402(a) and 409(а) of the Act in re- 
spect of all matters covered in those sub- 
sections. 

Freedom of movement within Bulgaria and 
the right to leave it are enshrined in the 1991 
constitution and are not limited in practice. 
No exit visa is required to leave Bulgaria, 
and no more than nominal fees must be paid 
by potential emigres. Thousands of Bul- 
garians left during 1992 and 1993 in search of 
economic opportunities in the West. Every 
citizen has the right to return to Bulgaria, 
may not be forcibly expatriated, and may 
not be deprived of citizenship acquired by 
birth. A number of former political emi- 
grants were granted passports and have re- 
turned to visit or live in Bulgaria. 

There are no outstanding emigration cases 
involving the United States and no divided 
family cases in Bulgaria. 

In addition to its exemplary emigration 
practices, Bulgaria respects fundamental 
human rights and is working to further de- 
velop a democratic, free market society and 
to establish closer relations with the United 
States. 
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LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


(Mr. MICHEL asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute.) 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, I inquire 
of the distinguished majority leader, 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. СЕР- 
HARDT], regarding the program for next 
week. 

Mr. GEPHARDT. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MICHEL. I am happy to yield to 
the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. GEPHARDT. I thank the gen- 
tleman for yielding to me. 

Mr. Speaker, there are no more votes 
today. There will not be votes on 
Thursday or Friday. On Monday, Janu- 
ary 31, the House will not be in session. 

On Tuesday, February 1, the House 
will meet at noon to consider bills on 
suspension. We have one bill, H.R. 1727, 
the Arson Prevention Act, at this 
point. There may be some other bills 
on suspension, but it is not clear. Obvi- 
ously, we will be consulting with the 
minority on suspensions. 

There will be a vote on Tuesday. We 
will go in at noon, so the vote would be 
some time after noon. 

On Wednesday, February 2, and the 
balance of the week, the House will 
meet at 2 p.m. on Wednesday and 11 
a.m. on Thursday and Friday, if need- 
ed, and we are looking at the possibil- 
ity of taking up H.R. 3425, Department 
of Environmental Protection Act, sub- 
ject to a rule, and a House Resolution 
on the emergency supplemental appro- 
priations for earthquake assistance, 
again subject to a rule. 

Mr. MICHEL. I would ask, Mr. Speak- 
er, we know of no conference reports 
that would be coming up yet at this 
time? 

Mr. GEPHARDT. That is correct. 

Mr. NUSSLE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MICHEL. I am happy to yield to 
the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. NUSSLE. Mr. Speaker, the ques- 
tion I have for the distinguished Major- 
ity Leader is, it is my concern under 
this emergency that we have going on 
in L.A. right now, we do need to move 
quickly. I am wondering why we are 
going all the way into late next week. 
I am just interested in why we are 
going so late into next week, when it 
appears that we have a financial emer- 
gency that we have to take care of. 
That would be my one question . 

The other is that we have been ask- 
ing on this side of the aisle for some 
type of a task force to deal with emer- 
gencies in the future, disasters, natural 
disasters in particular. I am wondering 
if the Speaker or the leadership has 
made any decisions on that. 

Mr. GEPHARDT. If the gentleman 
will continue to yield, on the first 
question, it is my understanding that 
the Committee on Appropriations is 
meeting this week to process the bill. 
It would not have been possible to take 
it up this week. 
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It is also my understanding that the 
money in the pipeline in the emer- 
gency agency is sufficient to deal with 
the problems that are out there right 
now. We are doing everything we can 
to get this bill to the floor as quickly 
as we can next week, so that the Con- 
gress can take action. 

On the second question, it is not at 
all clear exactly when this task force 
will all be announced, but we do expect 
today to announce the cochairs, in con- 
junction with the Minority Leader. It 
will be bipartisan, and it will include 
Members from both sides of the aisle. 

It may be possible to have all the 
names prepared today, but at least the 
cochairs of it will be named today, and 
we may be able to get all the Members 
named today. 

Mr. NUSSLE. I thank the distin- 
guished leader. 

Mr. MICHEL. I thank the majority 
leader. 


AGREEMENT BETWEEN THE UNIT- 
ED STATES AND GREECE ON 80- 
CIAL SECURITY, AND A REPORT 
OF THE DEPARTMENT OF 
HEALTH AND HUMAN SERVICES, 
WITH ACCOMPANYING DOCU- 
MENTS—MESSAGE FROM THE 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES (H. DOC. NO. 103-199) 


The SPEAKER pro tempore laid be- 
fore the House the following message 
from the President of the United 
States; which was read and, together 
with the accompanying papers, without 
objection, referred to the Committee 
on Ways and Means and ordered to be 
printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

Purusant to section 233(е)(1) of the 
Social Security Act, as amended by the 
Social Security Amendments of 1977 
(Public Law 95-216, 42 U.S.C. 433(e)(1)), 
I transmit herewith the Agreement be- 
tween the United States and Greece on 
Social Security, which consists of two 
separate instruments: а principal 
agreement and an administrative ar- 
rangement. The Agreement was signed 
at Athens on June 22, 1993. 

The United States-Greece agreement 
contains all provisions mandated by 
section 233 and other provisions which 
I deem appropriate to carry out the 
provisions of section 233, pursuant to 
section 233(c)(4). It is similar in objec- 
tive to the social security agreements 
already in force with Austria, Belgium, 
Canada, Finland, France, Germany, 
Ireland, Italy, Luxembourg, the Neth- 
erlands, Norway, Portugal, Spain, Swe- 
den, Switzerland, and the United King- 
dom. Such bilateral agreements pro- 
vide for limited coordination between 
the United States and foreign social se- 
curity systems to eliminate dual social 
security coverage and taxation, and to 
help prevent the loss of benefit protec- 
tion that can occur when workers di- 
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vide their careers between two coun- 
tries. 

I also transmit for the information of 
the Congress a report prepared by the 
Department of Health and Human 
Services explaining the key points of 
the Agreement, along with a para- 
graph-by-paragraph explanation of the 
provisions of the principal agreement 
and the related administrative ar- 
rangement. Annexed to this report is 
the report required by section 233(e)(1) 
of the Social Security Act on the effect 
of the Agreement on income and ex- 
penditures of the U.S. Social Security 
program and the number of individuals 
affected by the Agreement. The De- 
partment of State and the Department 
of Health and Human Services have 
recommended the Agreement and re- 
lated documents to me. 

I commend the United States-Greece 
Social Security Agreement and related 
documents. 

WILLIAM J. CLINTON. 

THE WHITE HOUSE, January 26, 1994. 


DISPENSING WITH CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY BUSINESS ON 
WEDNESDAY NEXT 


Mr. GEPHARDT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the business 
in order under the Calendar Wednesday 
rule be dispensed with on Wednesday 
next. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD—HOUSE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 


COMMERCE, DEFENSE, AND JUS- 
TICE DEPARTMENTS AT BOTTOM 
OF CLINTON APPOINTMENT PRI- 
ORITIES 


(Mr. CLINGER asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute, and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. CLINGER. Mr. Speaker, accord- 
ing to a recently updated Congres- 
sional Research Service [CRS] report, 
after nearly 1 full year in office, Presi- 
dent Clinton has failed to fill 53.3 per- 
cent of the top positions at the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, 41.3 percent of the 
top positions at the Pentagon, and 36.7 
percent of the top positions at the De- 
partment of Justice. These abundant 
vacancies, according to CRS, rank the 
Commerce, Defense, and Justice De- 
partments as the three executive agen- 
cies with the highest level of unfilled 
positions in the Clinton administra- 
tion. By contrast, the Departments of 
Housing and Urban Development 
[HUD], Health and Human Services 
[HHS], and the Department of Labor 
[DOL] ranked as the three agencies 
with the fewest remaining vacancies. 

It does not take a rocket scientist to 
figure out that an administration fills 
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the positions it considers the most im- 
portant first. Actions speak louder 
than words. The Clinton administra- 
tion’s actions of the past year clearly 
demonstrate that all the tough talk 
and political rhetoric about being a 
new Democrat is, in fact, just talk. The 
facts show that ensuring a healthy 
business climate, maintaining a strong 
and ready military, and fighting crime 
with a fair and effective justice system 
rank at the bottom of Mr. Clinton’s 
priorities. You simply cannot develop 
and implement policies in these vitally 
important areas without the people in 
place to do it. 


Talking is one thing that this Presi- 
dent and administration are particu- 
larly skilled in, making decisions and 
taking action is something they are 
not. The massacre in Mogidishu, the 
halting deployment turned retreat in 
Haiti, and the on-again, off-again 
bombing threats in Bosnia reflect the 
indecision and inaction that has be- 
come the trademark of this adminis- 
tration, particularly in matters con- 
cerning national security. 


As the ranking Republican member 
on the House Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations, I urge the President 
and his White House staff to stop the 
talk of campaigning and to start the 
walk of governing. 


NUMBER AND PERCENT OF UNFILLED FULL-TIME CIVILIAN POSITIONS! REQUIRING SENATE CONFORMATION, BY DEPARTMENT, 1993 


Deputy Representative for IM Spee! Poca! Mais and U 
nominations to the same 


REGARDING FEDERAL DISASTER 
ASSISTANCE 


(Mr. NUSSLE asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 


Mr. NUSSLE. Mr. Speaker, as a Rep- 
resentative from Iowa, we recognize 
what it’s like to be devastated by natu- 
ral disaster. This summer we experi- 
enced the floods, the great floods, the 
500-year floods of 1993. Now it’s Califor- 
nia’s turn. 


3 — 2 resigned, another nomination, which is pending, was made. Not included are the following nine positions requiring Senate confirma- 


position—earhier 
Secretary announced will be converted to career status: four Superintendent and four Assayer positions to the U.S. Mint (Denver, Philadelphia, San Francisco, and West Point), and an Engraver position to the U.S. Mint 


Positions Unfilled positions with Unfilled positions Unfilled positions 
------ nominees pending without nominees with and without 
емі ----- pending nominees pending 
Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent 

17 1 59 4 235 4 794 

30 8 26.7 8 26.7 16 533 

46 6 130 13 283 19 413 

18 9 00 4 222 4 222 

20 1 5.0 3 15.0 4 20.0 

19 1 53 1 53 2 10.5 

15 0 00 9 0.0 0 00 

17 1 59 5 294 6 353 

30 0 00 11 35.7 11 36.7 

18 2 111 0 0.0 2 11.1 

40 1 25 5 125 6 15.0 

19 1 53 4 211 5 26.3 

22 2 91 5 227 7 318 

14 1 74 1 74 2 143 

325 25 77 64 19.7 8 74 


We need to provide and we must рго- 
vide assistance to our fellow citizens in 
southern California. And I believe we 
as Federal Representatives of the tax- 
payers must also answer the ques- 
tions—how much does it cost and 
where will we come up with the money 
to pay our bills. 

We can and must do both—provide 
and pay. 

I believe we need to support offsets 
for the assistance and we can do so in 
a very fiscally responsible way to the 
victims. I sent three letters to the 
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Speaker of the House this year to re- 
form the system of disaster assistance. 
Three letters that have yet to receive a 
reply. To set up a bipartisan task force. 
A task force to study the way we disas- 
trously fund and deal with disasters in 
this country. 

I think it is time for action Mr. 
Speaker. I think it is time to reform 
our system. I think it is time to pro- 
vide the assistance. And it is also time 
to pay. 

Mr. Speaker, I include for the 
RECORD the letters to which I referred. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, DC, January 24, 1994. 
Hon. THOMAS S. FOLEY, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, Wash- 
ington, DC. 


DEAR MR. SPEAKER: Over the past six 
months, I have contacted you twice to urge 
you to appoint a bi-partisan Leadership Task 
Force to examine the current procedures for 
responding to disasters and to make rec- 
ommendations for responding to future dis- 
asters (my letters of July 27th and October 
140 are attached). You may recall Congress- 
man Tim Penny and I worked together last 
summer to identify spending cuts to offset 
the cost of the disaster assistance provided 
to the Midwest. 


At this time, I have not received a re- 
sponse to either of my letters. Now, six 
months later, we are faced with another dis- 
aster, this time in California. 


When Congress returns, one of the first 
items on the agenda will most likely be pro- 
viding disaster assistance for the victims of 
the earthquakes that recently hit Southern 
California—as well we should. For the rea- 
sons illustrated in my previous correspond- 
ence, I urge you to consider my rec- 
ommendation to appoint a bi-partisan task 
force to examine the issues related to disas- 
ter assistance. Additionally, I would be in- 
terested in serving on the task force in any 
capacity. 

Thank you again for your consideration of 
this matter. 

Sincerely, 
JIM NUSSLE, 
Member of Congress. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, DC, October 14, 1993. 
Hon. Том FOLEY, 
Hon, BOB MICHEL, 
The Capitol, Washington, DC. 


DEAR MR. SPEAKER AND MR. MINORITY 
LEADER: After the great floods struck the 
Midwest this summer, I contacted you in 
late July and urged you to appoint a bi-par- 
tisan Leadership Task Force to examine the 
current procedures for responding to disas- 
ters and to make recommendations for re- 
sponding to future disasters in a more time- 
ly, responsible and effective manner. 


Iam writing again to urge you to consider 
appointing a bi-partisan Leadership Task 
Force. Even though federal disaster assist- 
ance was provided without delay to thou- 
sands of flood victims, this summer's floods 
illustrate the weaknesses that exist in our 
system for responding to natural disasters. 
That is why I believe it is critical for such a 
task force to be appointed so it can begin ex- 
amining how Congress and the federal gov- 
ernment can best respond to such disasters— 
whether they be floods, hurricanes, droughts 
or earthquakes. In fact, some of the issues 
that need to be of immediate attention to 
the task force include reforming our flood 
insurance and federal crop insurance pro- 
grams. 


I am interested in knowing whether you 
have given any consideration to forming 
such a task force or addressing how our sys- 
tem can better respond to natural disasters. 


Thank you for your attention to this mat- 
ter. Please do not hesitate to contact me if 
I can be of any assistance. 

Sincerely, 
JIM NUSSLE, 
Member of Congress. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, DC, July 27, 1993. 
Hon. TOM FOLEY, 
Hon. BOB MICHEL, 
The Capitol, Washington, DC. 

DEAR MR. SPEAKER AND MR. MINORITY 
LEADER: The entire nation has witnessed the 
House of Representatives attempting, 
through its normal legislative process, to re- 
spond to the great disaster that has stricken 
the Midwest this summer. The debate on this 
matter, while quite spirited at times, has 
been very productive in illustrating the 
weaknesses that exist in our system of re- 
sponding to natural disasters and national 
emergencies such as the flooding in the Mid- 
west. While the system cannot be overhauled 
and reformed quickly enough to affect our 
relief efforts for this year's floods, I believe 
the House of Representatives must act 
quickly on this issue. 

I have witnessed first-hand the damage of 
the floods that have ravaged through the 
Midwest this summer, any my district has 
been greatly affected by these floods, While 
I believe that the Congress must respond to 
a disaster of this magnitude in a timely 
manner, many Representatives have respec- 
tively disagreed on the manner in which the 
Congress accomplishes this task. 

I believe the events of the past several 
days are a strong testimony to the need for 
Congress to evaluate its practices and proce- 
dures for responding to natural disasters and 
emergencies, Accordingly, I urge you to ap- 
point a bi-partisan Leadership Task Force to 
examine the current procedures for respond- 
ing to disasters and to make recommenda- 
tions for responding to future disasters in a 
more timely, responsible and effective man- 
ner. 

I believe the Leadership’s Task Force can 
help the House of Representatives avoid po- 
tential disagreements over disaster relief, 
such as those between regions of the country 
and those over how to pay for disaster assist- 
ance. Moreover, the formation of this task 
force is not intended to replace any of the ef- 
forts to respond to the floods in the Midwest. 

While the Leadership’s Task Force may 
not be able to help the process in responding 
to the disaster in the Midwest, I believe that 
the Leadership's Task Force should be given 
a deadline for reporting back to the House of 
Representatives. This will hopefully allow us 
to respond to the next natural disaster in a 
more timely, responsible and effective man- 
ner. 

Finally, I believe my experience in coping 
with this disaster will be very valuable to 
such a task force, and I am interested in tak- 
ing a leadership role in this effort. While the 
size of the Leadership's Task Force can be 
determined at a later time, I believe it 
should be comprised of an equal number of 
Representatives from both parties. 

Thank you for your attention to this mat- 
ter. I look forward to working with you on 
this important project. 

Sincerely, 
JIM NUSSLE, 
Member of Congress. 


HEALTH CARE REFORM NOW 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Florida [Mr. Goss] is rec- 
ognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. GOSS. Mr. Speaker, the Presi- 
dent gave us a fine delivery last night, 
very broad- reaching and grandiose 
plans for his administration in 1994. 
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But one thing that may have slipped 
by in all of the various points that 
were made is the fact that the Presi- 
dent seemed to say that anything short 
of the Clinton health-care approach to 
health-care reform would draw a Presi- 
dential veto. What that basically 
means is that all of the other plans 
that are out there that Members of this 
body and the other body have worked 
so hard on to bring forward for debate 
for the American people’s scrutiny and 
for due deliberation in the process that 
we have in this wonderful body, that 
they are not going to be allowed to be 
debated. They will not be heard. There 
will not be options. 

But there are at least four or five 
other plans that deserve good debate 
and analysis. I think it is a little bit 
like threatening to gather up all of 
your marbles and go home if somebody 
does not guarantee that you are going 
to win the game. 

But health care in this country is not 
a game. It is too important. It affects 
every American. And I know the Presi- 
dent does not mean to play games with 
it. 

The fact is, I think, today we could 
get enough votes in this House and the 
other body to pass a bill that would 
significantly improve the health-care 
situation for millions of Americans. 
Unusual as that may sound, we actu- 
ally have bipartisan agreement on the 
need to reform insurance markets so 
people cannot be denied coverage for 
preexisting health problems. I think we 
could get that passed today. 

We agree on the need to make insur- 
ance portable so people can transfer 
their coverage from job to job. I think 
we agree on that today. 

We certainly agree on the need to 
loosen restrictions on small businesses 
so they can join together in coopera- 
tion to find more affordable insurance 
for their employees. There is not any 
real disagreement about that at all. 

We certainly agree on the need to 
streamline paperwork and reduce red 
tape at all levels of health-care deliv- 
ery. These we could do and all be better 
off today. I do not see any reason why 
we do not proceed on this basis, but we 
will not if the President is going to ex- 
ercise his veto pen as he said last night 
in this bedy. 

These are things Americans are ask- 
ing for us to do. They are not asking 
for a veto of them. They are asking for 
action on them. But the President has, 
nevertheless, waved his veto pen. 

These are commonsense things that 
can be done in a bipartisan way. 

Why is the President waving his veto 
pen? Because he insists on his own ver- 
sion of health reform which will put 
Government bureaucrats between 
Americans and their doctors, will se- 
verely constrain Americans’ choices, 
and may in fact reduce access to qual- 
ity care. 

The President believes Government 
is better able to make decisions about 
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American's health care than are those 
individuals, their families, and their 
trusted physicians. Are you going to be 
happy to have the Government tell you 
that what is wrong with you is not 
high enough priority so that you can 
get attention in a timely way? Or do 
you want somebody else in Washington 
to make that decision Or is that a deci- 
sion that you and your doctor should 
be making? 

These are important points. I think 
that quite simply the President is say- 
ing that he wants to start down the 
road to irreversibly socializing our 
whole American scheme of medicine, 
his guarantee for Government-managed 
health care. 

Coverage for everyone should not be 
confused with a guarantee for quality 
health care, with the doctor of your 
choice, when and where you need it, 
and what you need it for. Anything 
short of that and it will not play. I 
think as Americans understand that 
there is going to be a very strong reac- 
tion to that veto threat that was made 
last night before the debate even 
starts. 

I guess we can say Americans are 
being cut off at the pass when it comes 
to health-care reform. Perhaps it 
might be more appropriate to say they 
are being cut off at the door of the doc- 
tor of their choice. 

This will not fly, and we are going to 
have debate one way or the other. 


REPEAL THE 25TH AMENDMENT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under а 
previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. GONZALEZ] is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, today 
I am reintroducing a resolution to re- 
peal the 25th amendment to the U.S. 
Constitution regarding Presidential 
succession. In doing so, I merely am re- 
affirming what I have done since the 
resolution, in August of 1965, was 
passed by this House with about 28 dis- 
senting votes. Mine was one of them. 

I was the only one that gave the rea- 
sons why I voted “по” in the RECORD, 
and those reasons any interested Mem- 
ber can find in that RECORD of about 
August 6, 1965. 

I never dreamed that that amend- 
ment or that resolution would pass so 
overwhelmingly, and then moreover 
adopted by three-fourths of the States’ 
legislatures. For I felt then, as I feel 
now, that it would be a Damocles’ 
sword hanging over the head of our 
democratic institutions. 

What is the 25th amendment? How 
many of my colleagues here can tell 
me they know the exact thrust of the 
25th amendment? 

In that remark I made in special or- 
ders after that session and that vote in 
August of 1965, I pointed out that for 
the first time in our history and since 
the Constitution had been written, the 
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worst fears that the writers of the Con- 
stitution had and the reason they had 
so much trouble in finally reaching the 
office of the Presidency, which they 
first called the Chief Magistrate, was 
that they wanted to have a person that 
could not be imposed or selected but 
voted by the people, and then the ena- 
bling statutes that were passed after 
the First Congress in 1789 provided 
that. It said that in the case of the 
neutralizing, the death, for whatever 
reason the vacation, the vacating of 
the office of the President, the Vice 
President would be, but if that Presi- 
dent had had less than 1% years in of- 
fice, then an election would be called, 
and the American people would vote. 

So what happened since then? The 
worst fears that I could ever imagine in 
1965, have come to pass and not too 
long after that. In 1974, with the res- 
ignation under the threat of impeach- 
ment of President Nixon, what was the 
role of Henry Kissinger and General 
Haig? They threatened to invoke the 
25th amendment if President Nixon did 
not resign under the imminent threat 
of being impeached. Why could they do 
that? Because section 4 of the 25th 
amendment says that if the majority of 
the governing body decide that the 
President is unable to discharge his du- 
ties, they shall declare his inability, 
and the President then shall vacate the 
office; the Vice President becomes act- 
ing President, and a commission shall 
be formed thereafter consisting of 
three persons to be selected by the 
Congress. 

Now, the Congress has never enacted 
enabling legislation saying the House 
and the Senate will get together, and 
the House will select one or two or all 
three, or the Senate one, two, or all 
three. 

So we had our President resign, and 
we had since then two unelected Vice 
Presidents, and, of course, the 
unelected President. That danger hov- 
ers and will constantly be hovering, 
and, therefore, every Congress since 
then I have introduced a repealer. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope eventually some 
serious consideration is given to re- 
storing to the original intent the suc- 
cession laws and the clause represented 
as the 25th amendment to the Con- 
stitution. 

Mr. Speaker, | am reintroducing a resolution 
to repeal the 25th amendment to the U.S. 
Constitution regarding Presidential succession. 
In doing so, | am reaffirming a conviction | 
have held since the amendment was first dis- 
cussed in the House over 28 years ago, and 
| believe as strongly today as ever, that the 
25th amendment is a threat to the stability of 
elected Government in this country. 

We value our Constitution because it en- 
sures that the Government is elected and that 
the elected Government is bound by laws. But 
laws and constitutions are only as strong as 
the will of the people to keep and enforce 
them. A government respects law only if its 
leadership is committed to law, and we know 
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that this is not always the case. In the 25th 
amendment, we have a device that is intended 
to provide for an orderly succession in the of- 
fice of President. Proponents of the amend- 
ment had the best of intentions, but to con- 
ceive and write the legislation that was going 
to truly carry out those intentions is something 
else. The result is that we have a standing in- 
vitation in law—in the Constitution—to over- 
throw the President through the operation of 
the disability clause of the 25th amendment. 

There are no guarantees to life, and there is 
no way of knowing whether the 25th amend- 
ment will become applicable during this or any 
other administration. However, Presidential 
succession has been an issue in nearly every 
Presidency since Woodrow Wilson, starting 
with Wilson's stroke and 2-year disability while 
in office, then Roosevelt's death, Eisenhower's 
heart attack, Kennedy's death, Nixon's res- 
ignation, Reagan's near assassination and 
later cancer surgery, and Bush's illnesses and 
medication. 

Mr. Speaker, | have voted many times over 
the years in ways that clearly show | am in the 
minority on some issues, and | was one of the 
very few dissenters in what turned out to be 
the resolution calling for the 25th amendment. 
| have introduced legislation in an attempt to 
repeal the 25th amendment ever since it was 
ratified in 1967. Now, who bothers with the 
25th amendment? And who was going to tell 
me, when | took the floor in August 1965, and 
was the only one giving reasons for voting 
“no” to that resolution, that | would see the 
worst fears confirmed in my lifetime. | never 
dreamed of the extraordinary dangers inherent 
in that amendment. 

What is the 25th amendment? Among other 
things it was passed because apparently it 
was felt that a great crisis had ensued after 
the death of President Kennedy and the as- 
sumption of the Presidency by Vice President 
Lyndon Johnson because Lyndon Johnson did 
not have a Vice President for a year. As stat- 
ed in “The Process of Political Succession,” 
edited by Peter Calvert—St. Martin’s Press, 
New York 1987—the orderly transition on the 
assassination of John F. Kennedy was not in 
fact as orderly as it was made to seem to the 
outside world, but compared with the chaos 
that followed the attempted assassination of 
Ronald Reagan in 1981, and | might add what 
followed his cancer surgery in 1985, it was a 
model. And, of course, what happened in be- 
tween—with President Nixon in 1974—was 
just as chaotic. If the 25th amendment was 
meant to eliminate chaos and provide for a 
smoother transition, this has not been accom- 
plished. 

Well, what happened in 1974? We had 
Chief of Staff Alexander Haig and Secretary of 
State Henry Kissinger—both positions which 
are filled by appointment, not election by the 
people—saying, “President Nixon, if you do 
not resign, we may have to invoke the 25th 
amendment.” These two unelected officials 
were going to use the disability clause of the 
25th amendment to make a decision for the 
American people—to force the President out 
of office. 

Later, upon the attempted assassination of 
President Reagan in 1981, Alexander Haig as 
Secretary of State was again at the scene— 
claiming to be in charge of the country when, 
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in fact, there were three men ahead of him in 
the line of Presidential succession. Such ambi- 
tion, and such ignorance of our Constitution 
and the 1947 Presidential Succession Act, is 
precisely the danger inherent in the disability 
clause of the 25th amendment. 

In 1985, President Reagan's cancer surgery 
caused another crisis in possible Presidential 
succession. The President's reluctance to turn 
over the reins of power under the 25th amend- 
ment during his recuperation period may have 
caused one of the worst scandals in recent 
history—the Iran-Contra affair. In fact, when 
President Reagan went in for the actual sur- 
gery, he did not want to set a precedent and 
bind the hands of his successors, so although 
he wrote a letter that followed the format of 
the 25th amendment, he did not call what he 
was doing an action under the 25th amend- 
ment and, in fact, said that he did not think the 
25th amendment applied to his temporary se- 
dation for surgery. But what about his recuper- 
ation—a person does not have major surgery 
and go back to work at full force as soon as 
the anesthesia wears off. Yet, | have read that 
the President's legal counsel, Fred Fielding, 
together with the Chief of Staff Donald Regan, 
made the decision for the President to resume 
the office of the Presidency immediately after 
his surgery—not the doctors, not the Cabinet, 
but two unelected Presidential advisers made 
the decision. When asked about this, Mr. 
Fielding said that his and Regan’s decision 
was based on the surgeon saying that the 
President was OK. They reportedly accepted 
this on face value, and did not question the 
physicians about the Presidents judgment. 

It was a terrible thing for the President to be 
brought back to office that soon—a terrible 
thing for the country. Reports that President 
Reagan made Presidential decisions during 
his recovery from cancer surgery lends addi- 
tional credence to the former national security 
adviser Robert McFarlane’s contention that he 
received oral approval from Reagan for the 
arms shipment to Iran. Reagan underwent sur- 
gery on July 13—the first arms shipment oc- 
curred the next month. Was the President re- 
luctant to invoke the 25th amendment be- 
cause of its disability provisions—because of 
the possibility that he could not regain power 
once he regained his health? The 25th 
amendment certainly did not help prevent this 
tragic mistake in judgment, and possibly 
caused it because of the fear that power, once 
relinquished, could not be regained. 

As reported in the book “Papers on Presi- 
dential Disability and the Twenty-Fifth Amend- 
ment,” edited by Kenneth W. Thompson—Uni- 
versity Press of America, Maryland 1988—one 
of the drafters of the amendment, former Sen- 
ator Birch Bayh, has stated that there was 
concern about the possibility that a means for 
a coup d'etat was being created by the lan- 
guage of the amendment. He has said that 
this concern lead to the inclusion of the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet in the decisionmaking of the 
President's inability to discharge the duties of 
his office. But the 25th amendment does not 
even mention the President’s Cabinet; instead, 
it states: 

Whenever the Vice President and a major- 
ity of either the principal officers of the ex- 
ecutive departments or of such other body as 
Congress may by law provide * * * [deter- 
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mine] that the President is unable to dis- 
charge the powers and duties of his office, 
the Vice President shall immediately assume 
the powers and duties of the office as Acting 
President. 

In fact, in light of the fact that the amend- 
ment was drafted in response to the assas- 
sination of President Kennedy, it is significant 
that Senator Robert Kennedy expressed grave 
concern about this provision of the amend- 
ment. 

Senator Bayh has reported that Senator 
Kennedy objected to the language and told 
Senator Bayh that President Kennedy did not 
know any of the members of his Cabinet per- 
sonally until he appointed them. Senator Ken- 
nedy believed that the Cabinet, then, was not 
close to the President and could not possibly 
offer the kind of protection against a coup that 
Bayh and the other drafters of the amendment 
thought they were providing. And | agree—you 
cannot give those with the most to gain from 
a decision the nearly absolute power to make 
that decision and not expect it to be abused 
at some point. 

Compounding the inherent danger caused 
by the disability clause are the technical prob- 
lems. For instance, what constitutes an inabil- 
ity to discharge the duties of the Presidency? 
Is this limited to medical disability, or does it 
include political inability to lead a country? 
What is the duty of the President’s physician 
if he uncovers a serious illness which the 
President wishes to keep confidential—what 
happens to the physician-patient privilege 
against revealing such information? Further, if 
inability includes being under anesthesia, as 
many believe despite President Reagan's as- 
sertions to the contrary, does it also include 
being under the influence of sleeping pills? 
How about inebriation, or even changes in 
mood caused by prescription medication? With 
so much left to interpretation by those who are 
charged with the responsibility of making a de- 
termination of the Presidents ability to dis- 
charge his duties, there is much room left for 
mischief. 

And what is the incentive that would lead 
the Vice President and members of the Presi- 
dent's Cabinet to move—for their own pur- 
poses—under the disability clause of the 25th 
amendment? Look at what have we have had 
lately. Since 1945, but much more so in the 
last decade, we have seen the rise of the im- 
perial Presidency in this country. | dare say 
that perhaps the overwhelming majority of the 
Members in or out of the Congress as well as 
the citizens would say, if asked, that the presi- 
dent has more power, that he is omniscient, 
and that he is of greater power and authority 
than either one of the other two branches. 
That simply is not true, and it is in direct con- 
tradiction to the U.S. Constitution. Yet, our 
Presidents have been approaching a position 
of absolute authority with greater momentum 
every day. Look at the recent vote by Con- 
gress to give the President absolute authority 
to negotiate a free-trade agreement with Mex- 
ico. And look at the recent votes ratifying the 
President’s unilateral warmaking. | was one of 
only three who criticized the Presidential order 
giving rise to the invasion of Panama on De- 
cember 20, 1989. And | was one of only a 
handful that opposed the Persian Gulf war—a 
war that was begun in August of 1990, by the 
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President, not in January by the Congress 
when the vote was finally taken. | do not take 
any pleasure in these votes, but | am also 
very sensitive to the fact that we are a co- 
equal and a separate and an independent 
body, like the other two branches of the Gov- 
ernment, the executive and the judiciary; but 
for good reason the men who wrote the Con- 
stitution put the first article as the representa- 
tive branch, the Congress, and the second 
and third articles as the executive and judicial 
branches. 

In our Nation's first 10 years of nationhood, 
which really were the first and the second 
Continental Congresses, our leaders thought 
so little of this kind of an office that they did 
not even bother to have anything like it. There 
was no such thing as a President, or as they 
called it in the Constitutional Convention delib- 
erations, a Chief Magistrate. They did not 
want to have anything to do with that from 
which they were extricating themselves—ty- 
rannical, arbitrary, and capricious power. 

This is why the most revolutionary words 
even to this day are the first words of the Pre- 
amble of our Constitution, where we read and 
| encourage every student in my district in the 
elementary schools and on up to memorize 
that because that is at the heart of the matter 
even today. “We, the people of the United 
States, in order to form a more perfect union.” 
We, the people, not the Congress, not the 
President, not anybody else but the people. 
Why? Because for the first time in this world 
then of kings who said that their power came 
from God, they were saying no, that all power 
comes from the people. We have strayed 
away from that, so that when we end up with 
any possibility, and in fact the reality, that we 
can have an unelected President and an 
unelected Vice President, we have a continu- 
ing sword pointed at the very heart of our 
democratic constitutional form of government. 

As the President gains greater and more 
absolute power, it is increasingly important for 
us to reevaluate the 25th amendment. The in- 
centives for blind ambition to govern actions 
under the disability clause of the 25th amend- 
ment are stronger now than ever before. We 
must not allow provisions for a coup d’etat— 
which the disability clause establishes—to re- 
main a part of our law. As a nation established 
on the principle of the power of the people, we 
have provided through the 25th amendment a 
means of relinquishing that power and estab- 
lishing it, instead, in a very few unelected 
Government officials. How can we allow this 
kind of Presidential power—which our Found- 
ing Fathers feared and tried to prevent, but 
which has grown out of any sense of propor- 
tion in recent years—to be held by an 
unelected President who has assumed power 
over the wishes of the elected President? The 
25th amendment allows this, and it is wrong. 
It is dangerous, and the 25th amendment 
should be repealed. 
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THERE IS A HEALTH CARE CRISIS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
LEWIS of Georgia). Under a previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. BONIOR] is recognized for 
60 minutes. 
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Мг. BONIOR. Мг. Speaker, іп the 
past 24 hours this Capitol has witnessed 
two of the most extraordinary events 
that we have seen in recent memory. 
The first was last night when the 
President of the United States stood 
there and talked to us and to the Na- 
tion in his State of the Union Address. 
In what I thought was an eloquent and 
challenging speech in this Chamber, 
the President laid out his plan to build 
upon the progress of the past year; to 
create more jobs and better jobs, jobs 
that people would be able to raise their 
families on; to reward work over wel- 
fare; to promote democracy abroad; 
and to reclaim our streets from drugs 
and violent crime. 

And above all, the President once 
again made a very clear and a very 
compelling case for health care reform, 
for ending the health care crisis grip- 
ping this country today and for passing 
a bill that guarantees to all Ameri- 
cans—all Americans—health care cov- 
erage that can never be taken away. 

But incredibly enough, there are still 
those who insist that America does not 
have a health care crisis. 

In his response to the President’s 
speech last night, the distinguished 
gentleman from Kansas once again 
stated his belief that, “Атегіса has 
health care problems, but no health 
care crisis.” 

Let me say that one more time, in 
case you missed it. The gentleman 
from Kansas last night said, “Атег- 
ican has health care problems, but no 
health care crisis.” 

Well, let me be the first person to 
nominate that statement for the out- 
of-touch hall of fame.” I can just see it 
now on the wall; 1929, Herbert Hoover: 
“Prosperity is right around the cor- 
ner.“; 1991, George Bush: There is no 
recession.“ 1994, the Senator from 
Kansas: “Тһеге is no health care сгі- 
вів.”; I think it fits right in. 

But those people who really believe 
there is no health care crisis should 
have been at the second great event 
this Capitol has seen in the past 24 
hours. They should have been in room 
50 of the Dirksen Senate Office Build- 
ing to hear the testimony of ordinary 
American citizens who talked about 
what the health care crisis in this 
country has done to them and to their 
families, 

Mr. Speaker, last night in the Presi- 
dent’s speech we heard all the statis- 
tics about this health care crisis: The 
58 million Americans who have по соу- 
erage at all for some time of the year; 
no coverage, 58 million Americans; 81 
million Americans with preexisting 
conditions will either pay more for cov- 
erage or they cannot get coverage at 
all; and, most astonishing of all, 76 per- 
cent of insured Americans, 3 out of 4, 
whose policies have a lifetime limit 
that, as the President said, can leave 
you “without any coverage at all just 
when you need it most.” 
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Also, small business will pay 35 per- 
cent more in premiums than big busi- 
ness or Government for the same cov- 
erage. 

Last night we heard the numbers. 
But in room 50 of the Dirksen Building, 
we heard 50 Americans, one from every 
State of the Union, tell us today the 
human side of this health care crisis. 

We heard, for instance, from a Michi- 
gan man who was diagnosed with Lou 
Gehrig’s disease 3 years ago while 
training for a marathon. Now he can 
barely walk. But he moved slowly 
across the room to a microphone to 
show us that he still can. And he said: 

I did everything right. For 28 years I had a 
perfect record of attendance at my job. I 
never missed an insurance payment. But 
after 28 years, when I got sick I had to hire 
a lawyer to get the insurance company to 
pay the costs. 

And, further: 

I wonder what happens to people who can’t 
afford a lawyer or don’t have coverage. 

Mr. Speaker, he thinks we have a 
health care crisis. Can he be wrong? 

We heard from a District of Columbia 
woman whose husband came down with 
Alzheimer’s disease. These are two peo- 
ple who between them worked for 100 
years, But now she is worried that she 
will have to file bankruptcy and go on 
welfare just to pay for treatment. 

Mr. Speaker, she thinks we have a 
health care crisis. Can she be wrong? 

We heard from a working woman who 
4 years ago was diagnosed with cancer. 
She spent months in the hospital. And 
her employer told her she had a choice: 
Either quit or be fired. She was fired, 
she ran through her life savings, she 
lost her house, and she is now home- 
less. She said she is working in a mis- 
sion to pay for her room. Then she 
said, by the way, “Му employer was 
one of the major hospitals in the Unit- 
ed States.” She thinks we have а 
health care crisis. Can she be wrong? 

In my own congressional district I 
was visited by five women who talked 
with me about health insurance. Four 
of the five were single mothers who had 
children at home. They all worked in a 
nursing home. Not one of them had 
health insurance, despite even belong- 
ing to a labor union. 

One woman told me, “I go to bed 
every night and say a prayer that my 
son does not get sick.” 

How can this be? People who work in 
large hospitals have no health insur- 
ance; people who take care of the sick 
and our parents and grandparents in 
nursing homes, no health insurance. It 
is an absolute outrage that a country 
as wealthy as ours, as progressive—at 
least supposed to be progressive—as 
the United States could fall so far be- 
hind in these major necessities for its 
people. 

We heard from a man, a couple from 
Maryland, a working couple who had 
insurance. Their 9-year-old boy needed 
a bone marrow transplant. Since the 
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operations, costs for his care have ex- 
ceeded $800,000. But their insurance 
company would only pay for $250,000. 
Now they do not know where to turn. 
They said, We thought we were safe. 
We had insurance; but it wasn't there 
for us when we needed 16.” 

Mr. Speaker, they think we have a 
health care crisis. Can they be wrong? 

Three-quarters of the insured people 
in this country, those who have insur- 
ance have those lifetime limits and 
could find themselves in that same 
exact situation. 

That couple thinks we have a health 
care crisis, Mr. Speaker; can they be 
wrong? 

How about the constituent that I rep- 
resent from Port Huron, MI, a man of 
about 50 years of age who worked for 40 
years, right out of high school, worked 
in a plant. Tough work, the kind of 
work that when you are finished there 
at the end of the day, you are dirty, 
tired, and all you want to do is go 
home, let some time go by and maybe 
have a soft drink or a beer and recol- 
lect your thoughts. Forty years in this 
plant, sweat, he poured his heart into 
his paycheck in order to take care of 
himself and his family. He retired, not 
65, not eligible for Medicare, but he 
thought he was protected with the 
health care plan. 
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He got a pension every month, goes 
to the mailbox, $500 pension check in 
there. 

He said to me, ‘‘Congressman, I went 
to my mailbox last week to get my 
check, and there was a check, all right, 
but it was for 32 bucks with a note that 
says, That's all you're going to get be- 
cause health care costs have risen, and 
we're offsetting your pension against 
the rising health care coverage.“ 

My colleagues, think about that. 
Here is a man who had planned for his 
retirement, who needed that $500 to 
exist, and it was wiped out like that. 

We have got a crisis in this country 
in health care. To suggest anything 
less is not being honest with the Amer- 
ican people, and the American people 
know we have this crisis. They under- 
stand that in 1980 an average family of 
four was paying $2,500 a year for health 
care. In 1993, it was $6,500 a year. And, 
if we do nothing, if we think we just 
got a little bit of a problem and do 
nothing, or tinker around the edges, it 
will be $14,000 by the end of the decade. 

We have a crisis, and crisis requires 
courage, it requires leadership, it re- 
quires determination, and it requires 
the help, the support, of the American 
people to make sure that we get the job 
done for them so that they have the 
same type of affordability and oppor- 
tunity for health care that we have. 

That is why this card is so impor- 
tant. We have got 7 months to get this 
done. We have a window of opportunity 
that comes along maybe once every 30 
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years. We did Social Security іп the 
1930’s, we did Medicare 1964-65, and now 
we have this opportunity. We have to 
grasp it, and we need the American 
people to lock arms, to embrace each 
other and to support us in our effort to 
make sure that we have comprehensive 
health care coverage, every American 
has a card and that the health care 
coverage that they have cannot be 
taken away from them whether they 
have a preexisting condition, whether 
they have their job or they lose their 
job, whether they change their job. It 
is going to be there for them. 

So, Madam Speaker, in conclusion 
let me just suggest that, as we engage 
in this debate over the next several 
months, we remember the couple from 
Maryland, the gentleman with Lou 
Gehrig’s disease from Michigan, the 
nurses who worked in our nursing 
home that had no insurance them- 
selves, and the countless other and mil- 
lions of Americans who are insured but 
who live in fright because of a lifetime 
cap where they will not be covered 
when the necessity for coverage is 
there. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Ms. 
BROWN of Florida). Under a previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. GINGRICH] is recognized 
for 60 minutes. 


COMMENTS ON THE STATE OF THE 
UNION ADDRESS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. OWENS] is 
recognized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. OWENS. Madam Speaker, today 
is the day after the State of the Union 
Address, and I have been asked to 
make many comments by the press, by 
constituents, on the State of the Union 
Address. It is a very important occa- 
sion for our Nation, and our lives 
should be focused on it. 

We heard last night certainly one of 
the greatest State of the Union Ad- 
dresses ever delivered in this Hall. We 
heard last night the voice of a great 
leader of the Western World. We heard 
a President that sent a clear message 
to Washington that he is ready to take 
charge. We heard a President send a 
clear message to the establishment 
that he will not tolerate their tricks, 
he will confront them head on on what 
matters most. 

If I had to give a grade to the Presi- 
dent’s State of the Union Address, I 
would give it an A minus, and I only 
say “А minus” because we cannot af- 
ford, as Congresspersons and legisla- 
tors, to admit that the executive 
branch has done anything perfect be- 
cause there would be no need for us if 
we have a perfect executive. All we 
would have left to do would be to rub- 
ber stamp whatever he has proposed 
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and go home. The A minus gives us 
room for a rationalization of our being. 

Madam Speaker, there is room for 
some improvement on the President's 
program. There is room for improve- 
ment, and a dialog with the Congress is 
necessary in order to make those im- 
provements, and I am pleased to say 
that the gap between where the Con- 
gress is, and where we ought to be at 
the end of this session, and what the 
President had to say last night, is a 
very small gap. 

I am also pleased to note that this is 
a President who is a moderate man 
who really believes in citizen participa- 
tion. He is not just a great communica- 
tor, meaning he communicates to peo- 
ple, but he does not listen when they 
communicate back. I think this is a 
President who very much welcomes 
participation at every level. He wel- 
comes the participation of the people 
around him at the White House, he wel- 
comes the participation of the Cabinet, 
he welcomes the participation of the 
Members of Congress in making vital 
decisions for this Nation. I think he is 
really listening. I think he is capable of 
this, and he is capable of understand- 
ing. 

Madam Speaker, we are fortunate to 
have President Clinton as our Presi- 
dent, and I think the speech last night 
demonstrates that quite dramatically. 
I just want to comment on some parts 
of his speech, and, as I give him an A 
minus, indicate that there are some 
areas where I profoundly disagree with 
the President. Nevertheless I think the 
A minus is in order. I think the Presi- 
dent’s emphasis is in the right place. I 
think that when we are evaluating 
anything that the whole is not the sum 
of its parts. I may disagree. I may have 
a problem with some parts. But, when 
we look at the whole and look at what 
the President chose last night to dram- 
atize and to emphasize, to prioritize, 
when we look at that, we can have no 
quarrel with the speech on the whole. 

The President focused first on the 
most important issue, and that is the 
issue of health care. Health care reform 
is No. 1. Health care reform and what 
we do on health care in this Congress 
this year is a major step in the defining 
of modern America. It is going to de- 
fine how this Nation is going to oper- 
ate and how this Nation's attitude, the 
general demeanor of the Nation as it 
goes into the 2186 century, how that is 
going to be defined by what we do on 
health care. 

All wrapped up in the health care 
issue is this whole matter of just how 
concerned are we about each other. All 
wrapped up in the health care issue is 
the question of do we care. Is there a 
majority in America, a caring major- 
ity, that really cares about each other? 

We do not have to love each other, we 
do not have to agree on every point 
that we all espouse to, but do we care 
enough about each other to want to 
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make certain that the basics are in 
place, that something as basic as that 
which guarantees life, that which guar- 
antees a minimum of suffering, that 
which guarantees that the miracle of 
modern medicine will be made avail- 
able to every American regardless of 
what his pocketbook looks like, re- 
gardless of his ability to pay? 

We value life. We are saying, as we 
move into health care legislation that 
we believe. The President was saying in 
essence that he believes that he wants 
to put the full weight of his political 
power behind the notion and the policy 
that every human being is sacred, 
every American is sacred and every 
American's life should be treated іп 
that way, that it is sacred and, there- 
fore, it deserves to be preserved. One 
life is equal to another in terms of any 
attempt to preserve it, any attempt to 
make certain that people live as com- 
fortably as they can, as long as they 
can, with respect to their own individ- 
ual health. That is a big statement for 
America. 

I will not say that President Clinton 
is unique and that he alone is the one 
who tried to make the statement. It 
goes back quite a ways, as my col- 
leagues know. President Truman tried 
to espouse the same policy, and tried 
to translate that into political reality 
and to get it passed in legislation. And 
he failed. We have to be bipartisan, as 
the President was last night, and say 
that even President Richard Nixon rec- 
ognized that there was something 
wrong with a great modern industri- 
alized nation not having a guarantee to 
all of its citizens for equal access to 
health care. 
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Even President Nixon—and I am no 
fan of President Nixon, with his gen- 
eral attitude, his policies, and his mean 
spirit—recognized that the social fabric 
of America, the social fabric of our Na- 
tion will be threatened if we do not at 
least give the basics, if we do not fol- 
low up on Social Security with health 
care security. 

Thank God for Franklin Roosevelt, 
thank God for the New Deal, and thank 
God for all those brave people who par- 
ticipated in the New Deal with Frank- 
lin Roosevelt. Social Security paved 
the way. It took 20 years before Social 
Security really passed. It was a long, 
long fight, but it was a basic building 
block. 

Social Security became the basic 
building block. I do not think we could 
be contemplating massive health care 
reform today, if we had not first had 
Social Security. But even after that 
great accomplishment, even after the 
American people have made it quite 
clear that any administration or any 
legislator who dared to touch Social 
Security and tried to take Social Secu- 
rity away, would find himself out of a 
job. If the whole Congress and the 
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President would dare to act іп some 
way so as to really threaten Social Se- 
curity, we would probably find our- 
selves facing revolution. The way the 
Canadians speak about their health 
care is the way Americans feel right 
now about their Social Security. 

Having experienced it, having en- 
joyed the benefits of it, having felt the 
security of it, they would never let 
anybody take it away. We would have 
fighting in the streets before we would 
ever allow anybody to take Social Se- 
curity away. 

We are able, I think, because of the 
building blocks in Social Security, as 
provided for us, to move on now and 
join the other industrialized nations of 
the world. Germany, Japan, Italy, 
Great Britain, most of the industri- 
alized nations of the world offer univer- 
sal health care to their citizens in 
varying degrees of quality. But basi- 
cally the principle is there. They see 
every one of their citizens as being 
equal. They see every life of every 
member of their nation as being sacred, 
and they try to preserve it and try to 
give the benefits of modern medicine to 
everybody. 

So let us run to catch up. We have a 
lot of catching up to do with our indus- 
trialized nations in many ways. They 
have a lot of catching up to do in some 
ways with us. We are still the model 
for the world in democracy and in the 
way our executive branch and our judi- 
cial system function. There is nothing 
like it in the world. It is unparalleled. 
We still have a great deal to offer the 
world that it does not have, but in 
many ways we are savage and uncivi- 
lized. 

We are savage and uncivilized in the 
way we handle gun control in this 
country. We are savage and uncivilized 
in the way we squander our health care 
resources. We spend more on health 
care than any other industrialized na- 
tion. We spend twice as much as our 
neighbor to the north, Canada, and yet 
we cover fewer people. We provide less 
health care in terms of long-term cov- 
erage and in terms of total coverage. In 
many ways we must be humble enough 
to look to the other industrialized na- 
tions and use their example for our- 
selves. Health care is one of those 
areas. 

We should be grateful that President 
Clinton is pushing us, that he is provid- 
ing the momentum and the leadership 
necessary for us to scramble to catch 
up. We should be grateful that he has 
made a clear statement. He draws a 
line in the sand on health care. 

When I say the speech merits an А- 
minus, but I have many disagreements 
with it, you can balance all my dis- 
agreements with the speech off against 
his position on health care, and it 
wipes it out, because he is firmly on a 
platform which says, ‘‘I will not accept 
any bill which comes to me that does 
not provide for universal health care 
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with an adequate benefits package. I 
will not accept it,’’ and he would use 
his pen to threaten to veto it when he 
has already made it clear that he went 
through his first year, the whole first 
year of his term and never had to veto 
a bill. That sends a clear message to all 
the game players, all the operators, all 
the wise guys, all the old establish- 
ment cronies, and all the phonies. It 
sends a clear message to them that this 
President means business. 

This President knows the American 
people are behind him. This President 
knows that from every part of this Na- 
tion, as he said last night and in every 
congressional district, there are people 
who will clearly say to those who say 
we have no health care crisis that you 
are really naive. You are either naive 
or you are lying if you say we don’t 
have a health care crisis. Don’t go into 
my district or go into a senior citizens 
center and tell them they have no 
health care crisis. I’m not sure you will 
get out of there alive. Don’t do it. 
Don’t tell that to all the people who 
are on the brink of getting off welfare 
and would like to get a low wage job, a 
low-paying job.” 

The one thing that prevents these 
people from moving is the fact that 
they cannot get health care coverage. 
They do not want to move because 
they do not want to jeopardize their 
families. You can always get Medicaid 
if you are on welfare, so why take a 
minimum wage job and scramble and 
struggle to make ends meet, and the 
minute one of your kids gets sick, 
there is no way you can survive? You 
have to go back on welfare in order to 
get Medicaid. 

So if you put things in their proper 
perspective, you start out with health 
care. That is 90 percent of the A—minus, 
the fact that the President took a clear 
position, the President sent a clear 
message that he means business and he 
wants a health care reform package 
that is not a phony, not a fraud. He 
wants everybody covered. He wants an 
adequate package, and there he stands. 
He is willing to fight for it. I think 
every Member of Congress should stand 
behind him. Let us move past this area 
of savagery. Let us move America past 
this area of primitive society where we 
stand as the only industrialized nation 
which permits our citizens to remain 
uncovered. 

We have the most. We are the richest 
Nation that ever existed in the history 
of the world. We have the most. We 
have a mentality sometimes that 
makes us think we are poor, but we are 
the richest Nation that ever existed in 
the history of the world, and to have 
our citizens not have basic health care 
coverage is not just a shortcoming, it 
is a sin and it is a crime. 

The President in his speech pointed 
out the fact that in his first year there 
were monumental achievements. When 
you add them all up, the year as a 
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whole was a monumental achievement. 
The President started his speech by 
calling the attention of the American 
people to what he had achieved in his 
first year. I think it is very necessary 
for the President to do this because the 
press and the media have certainly not 
given him the credit. The press and the 
media have certainly not acknowl- 
edged the kind of accomplishments 
that were achieved in President Clin- 
ton’s first year. 

As a freshman President, as a new 
President, I think his record probably 
remains unbeaten over the last 50 
years. You cannot match that record of 
accomplishment. It was a budget that 
cut the deficit by half a trillion. I am 
quoting the President, and I agree with 
him 100 percent. He gave us a budget 
that cut the deficit by half a trillion 
dollars and cut spending and raised in- 
come taxes only on the very wealthiest 
of Americans. There was tax relief for 
millions of low-income workers to re- 
ward work over welfare. That is the 
earned income tax credit. 

NAFTA is one of his great achieve- 
ments, according to the President. I do 
not agree. In my opinion, that is a neg- 
ative achievement, but we too con- 
gratulate the President on being able 
to accomplish what he promised in his 
campaign speeches. He promised that. 
It was started by the Republicans, and 
with bipartisan support, it passed. So 
he promised it, and he delivered. 

The Brady bill, which is now the 
Brady law, had been threatened with a 
veto ever since I have been in Congress. 
The Brady bill had been kicked around 
all over the place, but finally the 
Brady bill is now in law. The Brady bill 
is a very tiny step forward. The Brady 
bill only requires people to wait for a 
short period of time while their back- 
ground is checked before they can buy 
а gun. The Brady bill will not do very 
much to control the proliferation of 
guns on the streets of America. But the 
Brady bill is significant, is monu- 
mental, in that it is a breakthrough. It 
is the only significant gun control law 
passed in America in the past 50 or 60 
years, the only significant step toward 
controlling guns. A very significant 
step it was, because despite the fact it 
was only an antiseptic bill, only a 
bandaid on the larger problem of the 
proliferation of guns in our society, 
you know, we have 200 million guns out 
there already. In America there are 200 
million guns already out there. You 
know the gun industry in America is 
about $20 billion a year. Twenty billion 
dollars a year to manufacture these lit- 
tle toys of death, these little weapons 
of death. We sell them as if they are 
hardware, toys. We play with them, 
and yet it is a very deadly kind of cul- 
tural feature. 

I heard the President say part of 
America’s culture is the right to own 
guns. He certainly is always going to 
stand behind that. I think that is a 
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point I disagree with him. I think that 
is part of our culture we ought to as- 
sault wholesale. We all ought to deal 
with trying to exorcise that part of our 
culture, some surgery to take away 
that part of our culture. The romantic 
affairs, love affair with the gun, is 
something Americans should try to 
dump. That is an addiction we ought to 
try to get over. It is a deadly addiction. 
When you compare what guns are doing 
in our society to what the absence of 
guns in other industrialized societies 
means, then you can see. Less than 100 
people in Great Britain 2 years ago died 
from gunshot wounds or were killed 
with guns. Less than 50 people in 
Japan. Shockingly small numbers in 
Italy and Germany. While we had num- 
bers like 14,000 people killed with guns, 
there were less than 100 killed in Great 
Britain. When you look at the two soci- 
eties, you have to say something about 
the civilization factor. We may be civ- 
ilized in many many ways, but when it 
comes to guns, we are an uncivilized 
nation. We are a savage nation. And we 
have to come to grips with that, be- 
cause that is destroying our children. 

More and more the victims of guns 
are young people. If we have 200 million 
in the society today and the industry is 
a $20 billion industry, how many do you 
think we will have next year, and the 
year after that? 

By the year 2000 how many guns do 
you think there will be in the Amer- 
ican society? 

The teenagers in my congressional 
district tell me that they can get a gun 
for $25 right now. If you want a gun, 
you can get a gun, the basic six shoot- 
er, for $25. Next year they will go down 
if there are more guns, and the law of 
supply and demand means the price 
will go down. By the year 2000 a gun 
will cost you between $5 and $10. Is it 
any wonder that more and more young 
people have guns? Is it any wonder that 
more and more teenagers have guns, 
more and more schools are trying to 
take steps to deal with guns? 

We got metal detectors, we got all 
kinds of situations in the high schools 
and the big cities. You got complaints 
from the rural areas about large num- 
bers of students bringing guns to 
school. 

So the Brady bill, which is now the 
Brady law, was a very important step 
forward, but let’s all recognize it was 
just one step forward. 

It broke the back of the illogical, un- 
reasonable, blind resistance that has 
been waged by the National Rifle Asso- 
ciation over the last 50 years. The Na- 
tional Rifle Association has taken a 
stand that any law which affects guns 
in any way is a threat to American lib- 
erty. Any law which affects guns in any 
way is a violation of the Constitution. 

Of course, they use the second 
amendment to prop that up. They in- 
sist that the second amendment gives 
every American the right to own a gun. 
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Well, the courts have ruled several 
times that the second amendment does 
not give every American the right to 
own a gun. The language of the second 
amendment is very clear. It talks 
about Congress shall make no law 
which prohibits the maintenance of a 
militia. A militia can be maintained. A 
militia in 1994 means the National 
Guard. A militia means the police. 
People who are constituting authori- 
ties have the right, of course. We have 
the rights as States to maintain those. 
That is the right that is guaranteed by 
the second amendment of the Constitu- 
tion. It does not give every individual 
the right to own a gun. 

There have been numerous court 
cases which have ruled that the States 
have the right, the localities have the 
right, and certainly the Federal Gov- 
ernment has the right to regulate the 
ownership of guns by individuals in any 
way they see fit. They can regulate 
guns, they can require licensing, they 
can place taxes on them. They can ban 
all handguns if they want to. They can 
do anything they want. The Govern- 
ment has that power, and not an iota of 
the Constitution will be violated. It 
will not violate the Constitution. 

So the National Rifle Association, 
standing on very shaky grounds, very 
successfully has perpetuated the notion 
and made every American feel that 
they have the right to own a gun. Any 
time you talk about gun control, you 
are threatening their rights. If you 
talk about gun control as a way to 
bring down the high cost of health 
care, because one of the highest costs 
of health care in Washington, DC, and 
Houston, TX, and Detroit, MI, and New 
York, NY, one of the highest costs of 
health care is the traumas that take 
place, especially on the weekend, at 
emergency rooms, where gunshot vic- 
tims are brought in. That is a very ex- 
pensive form of health care, dealing 
with gunshot victims. 

I visited Toronto, Canada, almost 2 
years ago, to tour the health care sys- 
tem there and see how the Canadian 
health care system worked, by visiting 
doctors, hospitals, patients, et cetera. 
We went to the general hospital in To- 
ronto on a Friday evening, and the 
place was so quiet. I said, this must not 
be the main hospital, is it? This is not 
the main emergency room. Where is 
your regular emergency room? There 
were only two people in the emergency 
room. 

They said, you know, we don’t have 
any great flood of emergencies on the 
weekend. I said surely on the weekend, 
on Friday night, Saturday night, Sun- 
day, you must have lots of victims of 
violence. You must have a lot of gun- 
shot victims. And he said no, no, no, we 
had about 25 cases of gunshot wounds 
over the last year. Twenty-five cases of 
serious gunshot wounds in the biggest 
hospital in Toronto, Canada, 25 per 
year. 
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In one hospital in my district, they 
have 25 gunshot wound cases in 1 week, 
1 weekend. If the guns are not there, if 
people are not selling guns as if they 
were hardware or toys, then the num- 
ber of people who are injured by guns 
or killed by guns goes down. There is a 
definite correlation. We are all logical 
people. We are all well-educated lead- 
ers. We don’t have to have diagrams 
drawn for us. There is a definite cor- 
relation between the number of guns in 
our society and the number of people 
who get killed with guns, the thou- 
sands of people who get killed. 

The Brady bill was a breakthrough, 
but I disagree with the President when 
he says he will always defend the right 
of Americans to own guns. He is only 
willing to get rid of assault weapons, 
automatic weapons. I will buy that. 
Any step is a step forward. Let’s get rid 
of all the weapons, but let’s understand 
that the culture of the gun, the culture 
of the gun and the culture of violence 
in America, must be attacked head on. 
They must be eradicated, and you can’t 
do that if you are going to treat guns 
as a basic part of our culture and never 
challenge the existence of the right to 
own guns. 

The President also said that the tax 
cuts help 9 out of 10 small businesses 
invest more and create jobs. Those tax 
cuts were passed last year. The Presi- 
dent also said that more research and 
treatment for AIDS, that was passed 
last year. We got more childhood im- 
munizations. We talked about these 
things a lot under previous administra- 
tions, but we only made tiny steps in 
trying to deal with them. We got more 
childhood immunization as a result of 
legislation passed last year, more sup- 
port for women's health research, sup- 
port for college loans for the middle 
class, a new national service program 
for those who want to give something 
back to their community and earn 
money for higher education. A dra- 
matic increase in high-technology in- 
vestments to move us from a defense to 
a high-technology economy. A new law, 
the Motor-Voter Act, to help get people 
to register to vote. And last but not 
least, family and medical leave. The 
first bill we passed last year was the 
Family and Medical Leave Act. Some 
people in my district try to play down 
the Family and Medical Leave Act and 
say it is not that important. After all, 
I can take off and not get paid. We can 
take off and not get paid. To know 
your job is going to be waiting for you 
when you get back is important. Great. 
We would like to see the workers take 
medical leave and get paid, as they do 
in Germany, as they do in France, but 
we are not that civilized yet. 
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We just made the first step. At least 
the Government guarantees if you 


work for an employer that has 50 or 
more employees, you are guaranteed to 
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get а job back, а very important step. 
If it was not important, why did Presi- 
dent Bush veto it twice. Why did cer- 
tain quarters, certain special interest 
groups in America fight so long against 
it, if it is not important. 

Family medical leave was passed as 
our first act last year, and it was very 
important. All passed, all signed into 
law as the President stated. 

These accomplishments were all 
commitments that he had made when 
he sought office, and they were all 
passed by the Congress. 

I salute the President and his 
achievements, and I salute the fact 
that in his speech last night he stood 
up to those people who have attempted 
to minimize his accomplishments. 

I have heard the President himself 
say on previous occasions that he does 
not believe in the lame game. He said 
that more than a year ago. 

I hope by now, after being kicked 
around by some very nasty people here 
in Washington, that he clearly under- 
stands that you have to play the blame 
game and fix the blame where it is. 
Otherwise, they will fix the blame for 
what they have done on you. 

I will not go into Whitewater in great 
detail right now, because I would like 
to discuss Whitewater at some other 
date at great length, the implications 
of Whitewater and the savings and loan 
mess, the savings and loan swindle, 
how a whole long list of people in Gov- 
ernment who have connections to sav- 
ings and loans were never investigated. 

There were never any calls by the 
loud voices that now call for an inves- 
tigation of Whitewater. They never 
called for ап investigation of 
Silverado. Silverado in Colorado, does 
anybody know anything about that? 
The son of a President was on the 
board of Silverado. Nobody called for 
the appointment of a Special Prosecu- 
tor to look into the Silverado swindle. 
Much more was involved in terms of 
dollars than were involved іп 
Whitewater. 

There is a whole need to explore fully 
the implications of the persecution, the 
special persecution that is taking place 
in the case of Whitewater, how all the 
people who were so silent, some on the 
Banking Committee, so silent about 
the billions of dollars that went down 
the drain in savings and loans. 

Some savings and loans have elected 
officials connected with them. Illinois 
had a few elected officials. Savings and 
loans went down the drain. They had 
elected officials connected. Texas, Cali- 
fornia got a lot of elected officials con- 
nected with savings and loans that 
went down the drain, and nobody called 
for Special Prosecutors. Nobody called 
for investigations of the kind that 
should have gone forward. Maybe we 
should have had a Special Prosecutor 
to deal with all the savings and loans 
that had elected officials connected 
with them in any way. We could call 
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that a prosecutor for S&L hot water. 
Any maybe we will get around to that 
eventually and not single out 
Whitewater as some great example 
that has to be explored over and over 
again. 

Let us look at the whole picture and 
whatever happened at Whitewater will 
fall into perspective. You can see it in 
comparison with the whole and see how 
tiny it probably is compared with the 
billions that the American people are 
paying right now to make up for the 
money that was stolen out of savings 
and loans across the Nation. 

I will not go into that in great detail. 
I want to come back to the President's 
speech. As I said before, I give it an A- 
minus. It was a great speech, but I 
have disagreements. 

When the President says, Next 
month I will send you one of the tough- 
est budgets ever presented to Congress. 
It will cut spending in more than 300 
programs. It will eliminate 100 domes- 
tic programs and reform the way Gov- 
ernment buys its goods and services. 
This year we must make the hard 
choices again to live within the hard 
spending ceilings we have веб,” I agree 
with the President that we ought to 
make hard choices. But I wonder about 
those 300 programs that are going to be 
cut. I would like to see the list of 300 
domestic programs that will be cut. I 
wonder again about the 100 domestic 
programs that are going to be elimi- 
nated completely. There is no virtue in 
numbers, to say I am going to elimi- 
nate a certain number of programs. 
They may be very tiny programs with 
a few hundred thousand dollars and, be- 
cause of their small size, to have some- 
body make a judgment that they are 
worthless is wrong. It is illogical. The 
value of a program that is only appro- 
priated for $1 million may be far great- 
er than a program that is spending a 
few billion dollars. Because it is spend- 
ing less does not mean that it is a less 
desirable or less needed program. 

I worry a great deal about cutting 300 
domestic programs and eliminate 100 
domestic programs. I worry about that 
even more, when you consider what the 
President said about the defense budg- 
et. Again, my most profound disagree- 
ment with the President in his speech 
last night was his pledge not to cut the 
defense budget. He will not cut the de- 
fense budget anymore, and he re- 
quested that Congress cooperate with 
him and support him on not cutting 
the defense budget. That is my most 
profound disagreement. 

It is still an A-minus speech. It is 
still a great speech, when you consider 
the pluses, but this is a minus which 
must be dealt with, and here is the 
place where I hope that the President 
and his willingness to enter into a dia- 
log with Congress, the fact that he is a 
great communicator and a great be- 
liever in participation and decision- 
making, I hope he hears us. 
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I hope the Members of Congress will 
speak loud and clear to the President 
in disagreement. To make a statement 
that you are not going to cut the De- 
fense budget anymore, while you tell 
us you are going to cut 300 programs 
and eliminate 100 domestic programs, 
is to close the door to a dialog which is 
unbecoming and out of step with the 
President’s general way of proceeding. 

I hope that we are going to be able to 
balance these defense programs against 
the domestic programs. I would wager, 
without even knowing which programs 
he is going to cut, I would wager that 
the 300 programs he is going to cut, 
added to the 100 programs that he is 
going to eliminate, proposes to elimi- 
nate, if you add all of it up, 400 pro- 
grams, some cut, some eliminated, 
they would not equal the cost of one 
Seawolf submarine. They would fall far 
short of the cost of one Seawolf sub- 
marine. One Seawolf submarine costs 
$2.3 billion. They certainly would not 
get up to one nuclear aircraft carrier. 
One nuclear aircraft carrier costs $3.5 
billion. 

When you are talking defense and 
you make the cut in defense, you are 
talking big money. If we cut a few use- 
less weapon systems out of the defense 
budget, we have large amounts of 
money to transfer to more worthwhile 
activities. So if you are not going to 
cut the Defense budget and you are 
going to leave all those worthless 
weapons systems in place, some that 
would not be any good if we had a 
fight, because they were never on 
sound ground, the missile systems on 
the star wars, some of the aircraft that 
is in the pipeline, there are a number of 
places where experts have challenged 
the utility of these devices and these 
weapons, again, even if we had a war. 

But since we do not predict any war 
with another superpower, why do we 
make pledges not to cut the Defense 
budget? Why not at least be objective 
enough to take a close look at the De- 
fense budget, take a look at all those 
nooks and crannies in the Defense 
budget. Because over the last 50 years, 
since the end of World War II, the cold 
war and everything that went into the 
mystique which created the military 
industrial complex, all of that created 
a situation where Defense has gotten 
almost everything they have asked for. 

There were years when no matter 
what they asked for, and the American 
people would be surprised at what went 
through the Defense budget, programs 
for counseling, for reading, for family 
problem solving. All kinds of programs 
went through the Defense budget. And 
if you look in the Defense budget, you 
will find all manner of things there. 

It is the most bloated budget. It is 
where the money is. As Slick Willie’s 
son used to say, when he asked him 
why he robs banks, that is where the 
money is. If you want to look for budg- 
et cuts and you want to look for ways 
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to streamline the Government, go look 
at the Defense budget. We have got de- 
pots in the areas surrounding Washing- 
ton, depots which still have hundreds 
of billions of dollars’ worth of junk in 
them. I say “junk” because anything 
that is no longer useful, as far as the 
military is concerned, is junk. 

They may more aggressively find 
ways to sell it, sell it to Third World 
countries. And we are not talking 
about weapons. I am talking about 
tiers. Iam talking about medical jack- 
ets for doctors of a kind they do not 
make anymore. 

All of us looked at “60 Minutes,” and 
we saw some of the examples in the 
warehouse. One hundred billion dollars’ 
worth of stuff is stored in warehouses 
that we cannot use anymore. We are 
talking about the continuation of the 
funding for overseas bases. 
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We do not want to close any bases іп 
America. We do not want to throw any 
communities out of kilter economi- 
cally, necessarily. We can take time 
for that. 

However, why not close the overseas 
bases in Japan and Germany? We have 
been talking about it for some time. 
Billions of dollars are being spent to 
keep the bases going overseas. Let us 
take a close look at this Defense budg- 
et. Let us even look closely at some 
traditional things nobody has ever 
thought about. 

Do the Members know how much it 
costs to educate a young man or a 
young woman at West Point? Do they 
know how much it costs to educate 
one, compared to Harvard and Yale and 
Princeton? The cost of educating one 
student at West Point is about four 
times the amount of money we spend 
to educate a student at Harvard or 
Yale or Princeton. 

Why do we have to spend so much 
money per student in the military 
academies? West Point is the highest, 
but the others are too high, also. No- 
body has ever taken a look at the budg- 
et. When we try to find out what is the 
budget of West Point, you find out, 
“What budget? We just spend money. 
We don’t have a budget.” 

If we take a look closely at these 
kinds of expenditures and things that 
the military takes for granted, there is 
money to be saved. We can save money 
which we can use, I assure the Mem- 
bers, to help keep some of these 300 
programs that are going to be cut and 
the 100 that are going to be eliminated. 

It is like the Hans Christian Ander- 
sen Story, where the Emperor has no 
clothes on, and nobody would say that 
the Emperor did not have any clothes 
on. The establishment around Washing- 
ton does not want to say the Defense 
Department is still the place where 
there is a huge amount of waste. We 
can make a lot of cuts. 

Nobody wants to talk about the CIA, 
our spy apparatus, and the rest of the 
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intelligence budget, which most people 
agree is about $28 billion. The cold war 
is over, and yet we are still spending 
$28 billion. I suppose the President 
meant them, too, when he said we are 
not going to cut Defense any more. 
They consider themselves part of De- 
fense. 

We cannot look at the CIA and ask, 
“What are you doing now that the cold 
war is over? How many of your jobs are 
make-work jobs, very expensive make- 
work jobs? You are making work for 
yourselves in various ways, and we 
cannot challenge that because every- 
thing is secret?” 

What have you done lately to deserve 
a $28 billion budget, intelligence com- 
munity? You could not predict the col- 
lapse of the Soviet Union, when the big 
Soviet Union was collapsing, and you, 
outrated intelligence agency, could not 
tell us it was collapsing. 

You could not accurately tell us 
what was happening in Haiti. You told 
us things about Jean Bertrand Aristide 
which were later proven to be false. A 
hospital in which your communiques 
say he was treated for mental illness, 
that hospital did not even exist. The 
doctor you say treated him did not 
even exist in Canada. CIA, why should 
you not be cut? 

Mr. Speaker, I hope that the Presi- 
dent will reconsider that we can have a 
meaningful dialog about this great 
pledge not to cut the military. That is 
where the money is. Instead of cutting 
300 helpless domestic programs and 
eliminating 100 programs, let us have a 
dialog. Let us communicate. Let us ex- 
amine objectively where the money is 
going, and let us decide on ways to 
spend it that are most productive for 
America. 

The President does talk about some 
good things that my district, people in 
my district, have waited a long time 
for programs to help people get jobs. I 
like what he said, and I quote, 

We must work with the private sector, con- 
nect every classroom, every clinic, every li- 
brary and every hospital in America to a na- 
tional information superhighway by the year 
2000. Instead access to information will in- 
crease productivity. It will help educate chil- 
dren and provide better medical care and 
create jobs. I call on Congress this year to 
pass legislation to establish the information 
superhighway. 

I am a librarian. I know how impor- 
tant information is. I know the power 
of information. I know we live in the 
age of information. I have spoken to 
Vice President GORE on several occa- 
sions. I have communicated to as many 
people as I know that the super- 
highway, the super information high- 
way, should be available to everybody, 
that we have got to find a way to make 
sure it is not just a monopoly of the 
rich. They agreed. 

One way to make it available to ev- 
erybody is to put it in schools and in li- 
braries. They have set up an advisory 
board to work on the information su- 
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perhighway. I do not know of a single 
teacher or a single educator or a single 
librarian who sits on that information 
superhighway advisory committee, but 
there is room for dialog. Iam sure that 
we will make a correction. I am sure 
the Vice President and the President 
will listen. That is very important. 

It is important to create jobs. The 
young people in my district need to 
know what kinds of jobs are involved. 
They need to know that our Govern- 
ment is gong to help them to train and 
to get the education necessary to be in- 
volved in those jobs. 

The President goes on to say, “Ав we 
expand opportunity and create jobs, no 
one will be left out. No one can be left 
out.“ To quote the President further: 

We will continue to enforce fair language 
in fair housing and all civil rights laws, be- 
cause America will never complete its re- 
newal unless everyone shares іп its bounty. 

We can do all these things, put our eco- 
nomic house in order, expand world trade, 
target the jobs of the future, and we will, but 
let us be honest, this strategy cannot work 
unless we also give our people the education, 
the training, and the skills they need to 
seize the opportunities of tomorrow. We 
must set tough world-class academic and oc- 
cupational standards for all of our children, 
and give our teachers and students the goals 
to meet them. 

I know what the President means. I 
sit on the Committee on Education and 
Labor. I welcome the fact that he has 
had vigorous participation in the effort 
to move the education agenda forward. 
It is not just words and rhetoric, but 
this President has been involved in 
moving the agenda forward. 

We have passed out of the House of 
Representatives the goals 2000 bill. We 
have passed the schools to work bill. 
We are going to pass the Safe Schools 
Act, and a number of other school-re- 
lated bills. This morning my sub- 
committee passed out of the sub- 
committee the drug-free schools bill, 
во we are moving. We are moving, with 
the support of the President, on edu- 
cation. 

On employment, I like what the 
President had to say in his State of the 
Union address. I quote the President, 

The only way to get a real job with a grow- 
ing income is to have real skills and the abil- 
ity to learn new ones. We simply must 
streamline today’s patchwork of training 
programs and make them a source of new 
skills for people who lose their jobs. 

Reemployment, not unemployment, will be 
the centerpiece of our program for economic 
renewal, and I urge you to pass it this year. 

Unlimited applause was due the 
President on that one, and he needs it. 
His activities over the first year have 
laid the basis for moving forward with 
jobs programs. To quote him again: 

Just as we must transform our unemploy- 
ment system, we must also revolutionize our 
welfare system. it doesn’t work. It defies our 
values as a Nation. 

If we value work, we cannot justify a sys- 
tem that makes welfare more attractive 
than work. If we value personal responsibil- 
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ity, we cannot ignore the $34 billion in child 
support that absent parents ought to be pay- 
ing to millions of mothers and children. If we 
value strong families, we cannot perpetuate 
а system that penalizes those who stay to- 
gether. 

Can you believe that a child who has a 
child gets more money from the government 
for leaving home than for staying with their 
parent or grandparent? That is not just bad 
policy, it is wrong, and we must change it. 

I agree with the President 100 per- 
cent. I agree with this part of the ad- 
dress 100 percent. Those who say that 
the liberals, the progressives, are not 
ready to tackle welfare reform, that 
their hearts are bleeding and they want 
to be soft on people who do not want to 
work, they are lying. We have consist- 
ently said we know, and I have a large 
number of people on welfare in my dis- 
trict, we know from first-hand experi- 
ence that people would rather work 
than be on welfare. 

We know that when they go to look 
for jobs, there are no jobs. We know 
that if a hotel or a new enterprise of 
any kind advertises 10 jobs, they will 
have a thousand people show up for 
those 10 jobs. Sometimes they have 
several thousand people, people spread 
in long lines around the block, people 
getting into fights for a handful of 
jobs. 

Mr. Speaker, we agree 100 percent 
with the President. We value work. 
There is no reason why people on wel- 
fare should not get off if their job is 
there, but make sure that the jobs are 
there. We are behind the President 100 
percent. 

I am in favor of a comprehensive wel- 
fare program. I am in favor of the 
President's 2-year rule, where people, 
and to quote the President, and I am 
going to quote in great detail, 

To all those who depend on welfare, we 
offer this simple compact: We will provide 
the support, the job training, the child care 
they need for up to two years, but after that, 
anyone who can work must work; in the pri- 
vate sector if possible, in community service 
if necessary. We will make welfare what it 
ought to be, a second chance, not a way of 
life. 

I agree with the President. I think 
most progressives agree, most liberals 
agree. If we are going to provide the 
support, the job training, the child 
care, if we are going to make it pos- 
sible by providing the jobs, then we are 
all together. The people on welfare 
want the jobs, we want them to have 
the jobs, but make certain that we do 
not perpetuate a fraud. Let us not be 
cruel and pretend there are jobs when 
there are no jobs. 
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If you are going to have a 2-year rule, 
and I do not know how you arrived at 
the 2-year rule, those people who say 2 
years on welfare, that is enough, get 
off, I say okay, let us experiment with 
that. But how did you come to 2 years? 
Are you saying that every American 
deserves 2 years of help from the Gov- 
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ernment and that is all, no more? I will 
buy that. If every American deserves 2 
years help from the Government and 
no more, everybody is equal, I might 
buy that. 

But are you saying also that the 
farmers who have been receiving farm 
subsidies for more than 2 years should 
be cut off? A farm subsidy, paying 
farmers not to grow a certain amount 
of grain, or paying them to store grain, 
whatever the farm subsidy is, that is 
the American taxpayers helping an in- 
dividual. Now, if everybody deserved no 
more than 2 years of help, then cut the 
farmers off who have been on more 
than 2 years. 

When we have flood insurance, some 
people build their homes in areas where 
they have floods again and again, are 
you saying that two times and it is all 
over, that the Federal Government 
should not help rebuild their homes 
when a flood has taken place? I mean, 
one person is no different than another. 
You need help. Your home has been 
flooded. 

In earthquake areas, you choose to 
live in an earthquake area. An earth- 
quake is made by God, but it is your 
choice to build your house in an earth- 
quake area. Let us forget whether it is 
God or man, you need help. People who 
are victims of earthquakes need help. 
Are we saying that we will give you 
help twice, 2 years, and then after that 
no more? 

Or if there is a hurricane, as hap- 
pened in Florida, we will give you help 
for two hurricanes, and no more? 

Or is that all wrong? Would a more 
scientific way to do it be to calculate 
the cost? People who are on welfare get 
between $10,000 and $15,000 a year. A 
family of four on welfare, depending on 
what State you are in, gets between 
$10,000 and $15,000. Let us take the 
higher figure. If they are on 2 years, 
they get $30,000 from their government. 
Their government helps them with 
$30,000 worth of help. Should we make 
that a rule, that every American who 
is in trouble of any kind, everybody 
who needs assistance gets $30,000 worth 
of help and no more? If you are going 
to pull these years out of a hat, the 2- 
year rule, then let us be scientific 
about it, and let us decide on what you 
are doing. Thirty thousand dollars 
worth of help and no more, that sounds 
reasonable. 

The people who are getting Federal 
deposit insurance to cover their depos- 
its in the banks, why do we cover more 
than $30,000? Why not just cover $30,000, 
so that when the banks fail, as have 
the savings and loans, the American 
people are not out $500 billion. You 
know the savings and loans swindle is 
predicted to cost us $500 billion before 
it is all over. Now let us not be in that 
position again. Let us say if you have a 
deposit we will insure no more than 
$30,000. We have a new rule, the Gov- 
ernment assists people up to $30,000 and 
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no more. That is not so outrageous, be- 
cause there are some countries where 
they do not have any Federal deposit 
insurance, the government does not 
help you at all. They have private in- 
surance. And then there are other 
countries like Great Britain where 
they have a very limited amount of 
Federal protection, government protec- 
tion over your bank deposits. This is 
not unusual. So, all Federal deposit in- 
surance will be limited to deposits of 
$30,000 and no more. 

Overseas embassy services. Some 
Americans travel all of the time. The 
majority of Americans never travel. 
They cannot afford it. The services of 
the embassies, the passports, all of the 
things that they do for people who 
travel, $30,000 worth over your lifetime, 
and no more. 

If we are going to look closely at 
Government assistance, how much you 
should be given, then why not have a 
uniform rule across the board? 

Do not misunderstand me. I support 
the basic principle of giving people all 
of the help we can to get off welfare, 
give them a job, 2 years and no more. 
But I want to spread that principle so 
that every American who gets any kind 
of assistance, any subsidy, and I am 
not talking about Social Security, lam 
not talking about insurance, I am not 
talking about health care, Iam talking 
about a subsidy that goes to some and 
not others, then any American who 
gets that kind of subsidy should have a 
limitation of 2 years. 

Let us take a look at welfare reform. 
We look forward to a dialog with the 
President on that, and look forward to 
a dialog with the President on all of 
these things, including crime. 

Progessives, they say, are soft on 
crime. But I am all in favor of three 
things and you are out, Mr. President. 
І do not think it is going to accomplish 
very much if you do not eliminate guns 
in our society. I think we are still 
going to have large numbers of people 
killed with guns, but I am all in favor 
of trying the policy of three times and 
you are out. 

Iam all in favor of putting 100,000 po- 
lice on our streets with Federal aid. We 
need them in my district. But if you 
are going to put 100,000 more police, or 
any additional police out there, I also 
want the law to state that we want 
more efficient, more effective, and 
more competent police departments. 
Law enforcement is one of the most in- 
competent, inefficient areas of activity 
in our Nation. They blunder more, they 
waste more money, and corruption is a 
major problem. I hope the law will 
have in it some stringent provisions 
against corruption. I have seen in my 
district massive corruption at two pre- 
cincts where the police were the worst 
criminals. We had a commission where 
they confessed. And nobody talked 
about harsh punishment for police. 
Anybody who has been sworn to uphold 
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the law as a policeman, is sworn to up- 
hold the law as a peace officer, any 
judge should have double the punish- 
ment of other people committing the 
Same crime. We ought to build that 
into our Federal aid. Let us give com- 
munities help, give them more police, 
but let us also deal with some of the 
problems that are out there. The inef- 
fectiveness, the inefficiency, the blun- 
dering of our police departments, let us 
deal with that. 

In closing, I want to make it clear 
that despite my criticism and my com- 
ments I think the State of the Union 
Address on January 25 was a landmark 
in American history, especially modern 
American history. I think the Presi- 
dent gave a world-class performance. 
He won an A minus. He provided lead- 
ership. 

I look forward to the second year of 
the 103d Congress. I think it is going to 
be a great year for history, a great 
year for the American people. I think 
we are going to start with our empha- 
sis where it needs to be. At the end of 
this year, every American is going to 
be guaranteed health care security, 
every American is going to be able to 
breathe a little easier. Most of all, I 
think the mean-spirited of our Nation 
will be tackled head on, and we will be 
not a mean-spirited nation, rich but 
talking poverty, but a nation in spirit 
as generous as it is wealthy. 


DERIVATIVE REGULATIONS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Ms. 
Brown of Florida). Under a previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. LEACH] is recognized for 60 
minutes. 

Mr. LEACH. Madam Speaker, today I 
am introducing legislation to provide 
an enhanced framework for Federal 
regulations of derivative activities. 

By background, 2 months ago I re- 
leased a 900-page minority staff report 
on derivatives, concluding with 30 rec- 
ommendations for constraining public 
risk in the marketplace. 

This report, in effect, complements a 
private sector report issued by the 
Group of 30 which represents a consen- 
sus effort of the most respected market 
participants to establish minimum 
standards of industry self-regulation. 

By further background, my operating 
assumption is that derivatives are the 
new wild care in international finance. 

There is an American adage: “I 
wouldn’t do that for all the money in 
the world.” Interestingly, the multi- 
trillion dollar derivatives activities of 
the 10 largest American commercial 
banks alone amount to double the an- 
nual GNP of the United States which, 
in turn, is more money than all the 
money in the world. If this doesn’t de- 
fine a pyramidal house of cards—par- 
ticularly in the event of a market 
shock sparked abroad by warmongers 
or at home by private sector specu- 
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lators or public pandering protection- 
ists—what does? 

Everett Dirksen once commented 
that a billion here and there pretty 
soon added up to real money. With re- 
gard to derivatives, it would appear 
that a trillion here and there may add 
up to a real problem. 

As the Federal deficit bears proof, 
Congress has yet to understand how to 
manage figures followed by 9 digits. 
With derivatives it is asked to under- 
stand quantumly larger figures—num- 
bers followed by 12 digits. 

Derivatives pose an interesting co- 
nundrum in that the problems they 
present may be too sophisticated for a 
Congress of generalists to deal with in 
any detail. However, this does not 
mean that legislators do not have the 
responsibility to set forth a general 
framework of concerns with the under- 
standing that the executive branch and 
Federal Reserve must be held account- 
able for responsible oversight of the fi- 
nancial markets. 

Congress should be extraordinarily 
wary of setting specific regulatory 
standards but legislation is clearly 
warranted to empower an interagency 
commission to issue prudential guide- 
lines which would have cross-industry 
enforceability tied to cross-border 
standard setting efforts. Unless deriva- 
tives are regulated by product type as 
well as institution kind, the market 
will simply be skewed to those market 
participants not subject, as commer- 
cial banks are, to safety and soundness 
scrutiny. And unless efforts are made 
to develop international standards, the 
market will be skewed to the advan- 
tage of foreign participants. 

Conventional wisdom is that deriva- 
tives trading is currently being con- 
ducted in a manner that does not ad- 
versely effect the safety and soundness 
of the financial system and does not 
represent significant systemic risk. 
However, the sheer magnitude of the 
market and the extraordinary growth 
in product trading present worrying 
concerns. Regulators have no choice 
except to establish as the highest pos- 
sible priority the need to be vigilant in 
guarding against the potential risks to 
individual institutions and to the fi- 
nancial system as a whole posed by de- 
rivatives trading. Despite the apparent 
benefits of wider use of derivative prod- 
ucts, a persuasive argument can be 
made that only sophisticated users 
with comprehensive risk management 
strategies, qualified personnel, and 
deep financial reserves should partici- 
pate actively in this exploding market. 

In analyzing the public policy con- 
cerns related to derivatives, legislators 
and regulators have an obligation to 
repeatedly review the following ques- 
tions: 

First, are adequate uniform capital, 
accounting and disclosure standards 
for derivative products in place? 
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Second, is there adequate coordina- 
tion between United States and foreign 
regulators? 

Third, are there unique issues regard- 
ing the payments, clearing and settle- 
ment systems related to derivatives? 

Fourth, what are the benefits real- 
ized by users of derivatives for risk- 
Management purposes? 

Fifth, do dealers and end-users of de- 
rivatives have adequate internal con- 
trols? 

Sixth, are there adequate protections 
in place to protect unsophisticated 
end-users? 

Seventh, how extensively are deriva- 
tives used for purposes of speculation 
and what should be the role of specu- 
lator? and 

Eighth, what is the level of systemic 
risk posed by derivatives? 

Policymakers must be careful to un- 
derstand the broad array of products 
and services that are subsumed under 
the term of derivatives. For example, 
the ratings agencies assign widely 
varying levels of credit risk to dif- 
ferent products which are all consid- 
ered derivatives instruments. Commod- 
ity or equity contracts, currency 
swaps, currency options, currency fu- 
tures or forwards, interest rate swaps, 
interest rate options and interest rate 
futures or forwards represent different 
types of derivative products, all with 
an entirely separate risk factor. This 
highlights the sophistication in the 
market and also highlights the prob- 
lems that policymakers may confront 
as they consider the need to supervise 
this market. 

In examining the different types of 
derivative instruments, it is important 
to acknowledge the benefits that deriv- 
ative products provide as a risk man- 
agement tool for both financial and 
nonfinancial firms. By allowing compa- 
nies to better manage the risk on their 
balance sheets, the prudent use of de- 
rivatives helps market participants 
guard against market volatility, thus 
providing a more stable environment 
for job creation. In particular, pruden- 
tial use of derivatives products insu- 
lates companies from volatile interest 
rate and foreign currency exposures. 

In addition, the lower cost of funds, 
made possible by the growing use of de- 
rivative instruments, has provided 
more affordable housing and cheaper 
student loans while decreasing tax- 
payer exposure at Government spon- 
sored enterprises such as Fannie Mae, 
Freddie Mac, and Sallie Mae. In fact, 
the U.S. Government may want to ex- 
amine the advantages of these products 
to lower its funding costs and thereby 
reduce the budget deficit. Sovereigns 
throughout the industrialized world 
use sophisticated financial techniques, 
including derivatives, for more effi- 
cient management of their financial 
needs to the direct benefit of their tax- 
payers. Although risks exist in the 
speculative use of derivatives, a strong 
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case сап be made that for hedging pur- 
poses, greater use of derivatives should 
be contemplated by the U.S. Govern- 
ment. In fact, the U.S. Treasury today 
may be assuming a greater risk in its 
current efforts to shorten maturities of 
U.S. borrowings than it would be in 
using derivative products for financial 
management purposes. 

While derivatives make up only a 
small fraction of the trading activities 
at insured financial institutions, and 
while derivative products often serve a 
useful role in reducing rather than in- 
creasing institutional risk, the poten- 
tial exists that these products can also 
be used for speculative activities. 
There is no escaping the circumstance 
that derivative activities in the 1990’s 
must be examined in the context of the 
decade of the 1980’s where America 
overleveraged itself with junk bonds, 
junk real estate, junk S&L’s of its own 
making, and junk debt of LDC manu- 
facture. 

It may be irrational to draw parallels 
with other circumstances in other time 
frames, but there are several aspects of 
mistakes made in private sector fi- 
nance over the past several decades 
worthy of review in the context of de- 
rivatives trading. 

As we look at Penn Square, which 
symbolized an imprudent effort to ad- 
vance a credible idea, that is, merchant 
banking, it is impressive that several 
of America’s largest, most respected 
banks fell prey to the idea of rewarding 
a few key employees on a quasi-com- 
mission basis for increasing volume in 
loan originations. Quality which had 
been the hallmark of Continental Bank 
in secondary agricultural loan pur- 
chases was given limited purview with 
the more fashionable oil field gen- 
erated loans of Penn Square. Likewise, 
as we look at the high flyers in the 
S&L industry in the 198075, it is impres- 
sive how they understood that extraor- 
dinary leveraging implied socializing 
risk for the public taxpayer in the long 
run, but privatizing profit for the few 
in the short-run. In federally insured 
banking institutions, the small number 
of employee traders dealing in deriva- 
tives instruments today are in effect 
being paid multimillion dollar commis- 
sions, privatizing individual gain but 
leaving risk to be absorbed by the 
shareholders of the institutions in the 
first instance and the public through 
the deposit insurance safety net in 
final resort. 

The question of whether too many 
money managers are putting too much 
of other people’s money at risk in a 
game in which they win big if they bet 
right and others lose bigger if they bet 
wrong is one that institutions must 
continually confront. Culturewise, in- 
vestment banks lack the advantages of 
commercial bank customer ties and 
the right to tap federally insured de- 
posits, yet they appear at this time to 
understand better than their commer- 
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cial bank competitors the need to have 
in place mark-to-market risk re- 
straints. Both Salomon Bros. and the 
Bank of England have released studies 
last year that found risk management 
tools inadequate in many banks. 

As we look at the junk bonds of the 
1980"5, it is impressive how a credible 
social idea—the need for secondary fi- 
nancing of below grade debt—was 
mispriced and misadvanced. As we look 
at the growth of LDC debt in the 1970’s 
and early 198078, it is impressive how 
fast growth of a historically risk- 
averse product changed its nature and 
how little prudential protection 
emerged from the fact that a number of 
respected large institutions expanded 
market share together. Follow thy 
competitor policies produced beggar 
thy neighbor effects. 

In some circumstances we have with 
derivatives a product designed exclu- 
sively for prudent hedging. In other 
circumstances we have an analogous 
situation to the 1920’s when a market 
participant could buy equities on mini- 
mal margins. The margins are so low in 
some derivatives trading that specula- 
tive market participants can make or 
lose substantial sums on negligible 
shifts in product pricing. 

In this historical circumstance, bank 
management would appear to have a 
profound obligation to be particularly 
attentive to the risks inherent in mar- 
kets that compound in size. Account- 
ability must be the watchword. 

Derivatives instruments may be de- 
signed to help financial managers di- 
minish risk, but, ironically, if tremors 
emerge in the international financial 
community, a product designed to 
modestly reduce risk for an individual 
company or institution may 
quantumly increase risk for the system 
as a whole. 

Human nature being what it is, the 
prospect of destabilizing speculation in 
certain types of these products cannot 
be ruled out. Financial markets and 
the risks involved change rapidly. New 
products are introduced every day and 
it is often difficult for private sector 
participants as well as policymakers in 
Government to judge adequately new 
risks. Currency markets, for instance, 
which have been such a source of 
money center bank profitability in re- 
cent years, could become more prob- 
lematic if new, less sophisticated en- 
trants attempt to play leveraged games 
with other peoples’ money. 

It should be noted that in anlayzing 
over 10 years of trading results, quar- 
terly trading losses were posted only 
four times by derivatives dealers—once 
by J.P. Morgan and three times by 
First Chicago. Cumulative losses in- 
curred in those quarters were just $19 
million. These are dwarfed by the trad- 
ing revenues earned in the other 36 
quarters examined: $35.9 billion, which 
amounts to almost a 2,000 to 1 profit- 
to-loss relationship. The fact that trad- 
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ing activities have been so consistently 
profitable indicates that the propri- 
etary risk taken by banks in these ac- 
tivities so far has been prudent or at 
least quite fortunate. These statistics 
give some comfort that risk manage- 
ment constraints have not been ig- 
nored in the private sector. However, 
all parties must recognize that while 
the past may be prologue, historical 
experience is not always a guide to the 
future, especially when a relatively 
new market explodes in size. Hence, 
regulators have an obligation to stay 
on guard as this marketplace expands 
in a time of unprecedented economic 
uncertainties. 

For example, the question of the ade- 
quacy of regulation for insurance com- 
panies involved in derivatives activi- 
ties appears to be an unresolved issue. 
Currently, regulation of insurance 
companies’ derivative activities is han- 
dled at the State level. While appar- 
ently no material losses have been re- 
alized in the insurance industry related 
to derivatives trading to date, there is 
no indication that State insurance reg- 
ulators have the expertise to monitor 
such trading. Therefore, legislating 
Federal accountability for derivative 
activities of unregulated companies is 
an issue that can’t be ducked. Such an 
approach may involve regulating some 
derivatives trading by product type, 
rather than simply by type of institu- 
tion. Segments of the derivatives mar- 
ket should thus be regulated under a 
framework similar to the Federal secu- 
rities laws where regulatory standards 
exist for securities products, regardless 
of the type of issuer. Administration of 
a Federal regulatory approach for de- 
rivatives could be handled by existing 
agencies coordinated through an inter- 
agency commission. 

One of the oft-noted problems in fi- 
nancial regulation is the circumstance 
that there are competitive-for-jurisdic- 
tion regulators, not only of financial 
institutions, but of market instru- 
ments. Hence, the SEC and the CFTC 
have comparable mandates, but differ- 
ing and to some degree overlapping 
markets to regulate and swirling in- 
dustry pressures with which to cope. 
Some public policy observers have sug- 
gested the appropriateness of merging 
the SEC and CFTC, particularly given 
the relatively small staff but 
quantumly increasing market jurisdic- 
tion of the CFTC. Merits of such a com- 
bination aside, it would appear that 
one way to eliminate pressure to di- 
minish regulation through choice of 
market arena is to allow an inter-agen- 
cy group such as designated above to 
have rulemaking authority binding on 
all exchanges and any regulator. This 
would also appear to avoid certain ju- 
risdictional problems in Congress that 
have impacted on the regulation of ex- 
change traded derivatives. It is inex- 
cusable that prudential regulation may 
be hamstrung by the competitive con- 
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siderations of Committees of jurisdic- 
tion in a legislative body. 

In the derivatives arena there is also 
the problem of new entrants. Herds 
that feed on tall grass don’t go unno- 
ticed. If problems develop in the de- 
rivatives marketplace, it appears that 
they will be less likely to stem from 
the major firms operating in the main- 
stream, than from firms that are new 
entrants or operating at the fringes of 
this market. Any regulation in the de- 
rivatives area must be premised on the 
assumption that all market partici- 
pants are not equal in sophistication or 
integrity and that distinctions must 
inevitably be made between prudential 
and less prudential actors. Just as 
well-run, well-capitalized financial in- 
stitutions have a powerful case for con- 
siderable deregulation today, poorly 
run, poorly capitalized institutions de- 
mand significant, if not draconian 
oversight. 

As the market expands to new en- 
trants, inevitably small businesses be- 
come increasingly involved. The more 
profitable a market becomes, the more 
likely that a large party will be in a 
position to take advantage of a smaller 
party. Iam particularly concerned that 
the farther trading relationships take 
place away from the money centers, 
the further away business people are 
from eye contact and handshakes, the 
more likely bottom line incentives will 
override ethical concerns in the rela- 
tions of larger financial intermediaries 
to smaller, less sophisticated end- 
users. In these markets, the small fish 
must be protected from the sharks. 
Disclosure rules are crucial. For exam- 
ple, the FDIC has suggested that there 
should be enhanced disclosures by deal- 
ers to end-users. In addition, the OCC’s 
new guidelines suggest a form of suit- 
ability requirement for national bank 
dealers in their relationships with de- 
rivatives customers. 

Regulators must also be sensitive to 
questions of suitability related to de- 
rivative instruments and discerning in 
their supervision of derivative prod- 
ucts. Wall Street cannot be allowed to 
use unsophisticated investors to absorb 
its problems. Looking back on the last 
decade, there is no doubt that if Wall 
Street had not used insured S&L’s as а 
repository for its mistakes concerning 
mortgage backed securities and junk 
bonds, then the taxpayer would be bet- 
ter off today. Where the profit motive 
exists, regulators must ensure that fair 
markets develop and unsophisticated 
customers such as small businesses and 
municipalities are protected. 

While not inherently destabilizing, 
derivatives provide ways of either 
leveraging or deleveraging financial in- 
stitutions. One institution’s hedge may 
be another’s speculation. In hindsight 
it is clear that in a rising interest rate 
market, derivative products would 
have been particularly useful for S&L’s 
during the late 1970’s and early 198078 to 
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hedge against interest rate risk. Sucha 
use of derivatives as a financial man- 
agement tool could have saved the tax- 
payer significant sums of money. 

Alternatively, overuse or misuse of 
derivatives when markets turn can 
cause market participants to get into 
trouble. This is evidenced in the ques- 
tions that still persist related to the 
case of Franklin Savings in Kansas. 
Merits of the legal circumstance aside, 
the Franklin case underscores the need 
for industry and regulators to share on 
a timely basis their concerns, and for 
risk management education to be a 
mutual responsibility. 

The use of derivative instruments 
must be weighed from a policy perspec- 
tive in terms of systemic as well as in- 
stitutional risk, especially as such risk 
may relate to the federally insured de- 
posit system. 

In examining the risk posed by deriv- 
ative instruments, three issues stand 
out: capital, accounting, and disclo- 
sure. Of these three issues, capital 
would appear to be the most important 
factor. Capital is the cushion that pro- 
tects a firm from credit and market 
risk. For an insured institution, cap- 
ital represents the best protection for 
the taxpayer from the risks inherent in 
the marketplace. 

Below is a table summarizing the 10 
largest U.S. bank participants in de- 
rivatives trading, as of October 29, 1993: 


Credit Credit ex- 
Total Тоз! de- equiva- posure 
assets twatwes lent expo- 
sure capital 
Chemical Ban $1104 9140 $32.9 268 
Bankers Trust Co 639 1.8023 29.5 571 
Citibank ........ 168.6 1,893 38.2 230 
Morgan Guara 103.5 1,5375 37,9 458 
Chase Manhattan 799 1.02611 230 269 
Bank of Ames... 1340 8935 217 91 
First National Bank of Chi 
cà 5 341 4574 101 269 
Continent: Ы 220 169.9 25 91 
Republic National Bank of 
New Vo 28.4 167.7 27 104 
Bank of New York 358 92.2 17 41 


Source: Office of the Comptroller of the Currency. 


It is not an easy task to determine 
the amount of capital—that is, govern- 
ment imposed friction costs—that 
should be dedicated or reserved by a 
bank for purposes of its derivative 
business. What is possible to note is 
that if market participants are not re- 
quired to maintain strong capital posi- 
tions and/or reserve against systemic 
risk, it will be nonparticipants—com- 
munity banks in the first instance 
through the deposit insurance safety 
net and the taxpayers in the event of a 
market debacle—who will pick up the 
tab for the mistakes of a few. 

While the new proposed BIS capital 
standards would take into account net- 
ting and apply separate standards for 
interest rate and market risks, new in- 
terest rate and market risk standards 
are not an adequate substitute for a 
strong leverage requirement. A strong 
leverage ratio remains the most impor- 
tant protection for taxpayers against 
risk in the financial system. It also re- 
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mains the fairest way to constrain 
competitive growth within the banking 
sector. One of the least analyzed parts 
of the American S&L expansion in the 
1980's was the degree to which lack of 
attention to capital standards caused 
disproportionate deposit growth in cer- 
tain institutions in a certain industry 
in certain parts of the country. Atten- 
tion to leverage ratios is not only im- 
portant in assessing taxpayer risk, but 
also for competitive equity, and re- 
gional and industrial credit allocation. 

The issue of capital standards for de- 
rivatives trading is an area in which 
further research should be encouraged, 
recognizing that public sector judg- 
ments may not always coincide with 
private sector recommendations. 

Concerning accounting and disclo- 
sure standards, greater harmonization 
of international standards should be 
strongly supported. Greater trans- 
parency is critical to the integrity of 
our financial markets. 

Derivatives have profound implica- 
tions in the international arena. No 
area of modern finance demonstrates a 
greater need for international coopera- 
tion across industries. The BCCI scan- 
dal demonstrated the critical need for 
communication and cooperation among 
international supervisors when activi- 
ties cross country lines and I am hope- 
ful that a similar episode will not be 
necessary in order to spur greater co- 
operation and coordination among 
international regulators concerning de- 
rivatives. 

I am particularly concerned that 
widely different standards exist in dif- 
ferent countries related to the crucial 
issues of capital, accounting and dis- 
closure treatment for derivatives. Min- 
imum international standards should 
be set in these areas. While some 
progress has been made concerning 
capital standards for derivatives under 
the pending BIS proposals, I fear that 
these proposals may be a lowest com- 
mon denominator approach. Even more 
troubling is the fact that the inter- 
national securities regulators have 
been unable to come up with any com- 
mon approach on capital requirements. 

One final area for supervisory con- 
cern that is often overlooked is the 
question of the legal risk involved in 
derivatives activities. Legal risk is a 
surprisingly large element of uncer- 
tainty in the international financial 
system and, as evidenced by the case of 
U.K. authorities in Hammersmith and 
Fulham, one that is unpredictable even 
in developed societies. If the global fi- 
nancial system is to fully realize the 
risk management benefits of these in- 
struments, governments must cooper- 
ate to provide greater legal certainty 
across country lines. Until this goal is 
reached regulators must be especially 
sensitive to this potential problem area 
and ensure that proper controls are put 
in place. 

Even more problemsome is politician 
risk as it relates to potential swings 
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toward protectionism іп а fracturing 
world, particularly if regional or global 
recessions develop. 

In dealing with supervisory standards 
for capital, accounting, and disclosure, 
legislators have little choice but to be 
cautious of overreacting and to rely in- 
stead rather heavily on the judgment 
of regulatory agencies. This leads to 
one of the most pressing challenges of 
Government—the need for careful at- 
tention to quality control in appoint- 
ments. In general, the private sector, 
because of incentive motivations, is 
much smarter with money than the 
public sector. This is why it is particu- 
larly important to have people at Gov- 
ernment agencies with proven exper- 
tise. The Government cannot be run 
with campaign managers, particularly 
at organizations that demand sophisti- 
cated knowledge such as the financial 
regulatory agencies. Appointments to 
these agencies must be made based on 
merit and not as a reflection of politi- 
cal indebtedness by a candidate to an 
individual or industry group. Nothing 
underscores the need for a government 
of meritocracy more than the chal- 
lenges the executive branch faces in 
regulating products such as deriva- 
tives. 

Derivatives also underscore the need 
for the Government and industry to 
work together to ensure that a profit- 
able past does not prove prolog for a 
profligate future. While the history of 
industry self-regulation has not been 
overly impressive, clearly to date, in 
the derivatives area, the private sector 
is leading the public, not only in the 
development of new market instru- 
ments, but with techniques to manage 
and constrain risk. Care, however, 
must be taken to ensure that we not 
have a least common denominator ap- 
proach taken to regulation which 
might be adequate for one kind of in- 
stitution in one timeframe. Tomor- 
row’s market circumstances and mar- 
ket participants may not be the same 
as today’s. 

It is true that when a corporation 
hedges its risks and а financial 
intermediary provides for fee a deriva- 
tive product, a credible economic pur- 
pose is served and all participants are 
acting in their proper self-interest. But 
it is simply not true that all aspects of 
the derivatives business are risk free, 
that all derivatives trading is 
unspeculative in nature, and that all 
trading has a clear-cut, defensible so- 
cial purpose. Parts of the game аге 
played in such a way that there can be 
losers as well as winners and if there is 
a traumatic event, virtually all players 
can become entwined in a lose-lose, 
rather than a win-win, scenario. 

As for the public interest, it is also 
not clear in all instances that what 
provides quick profit for a few nec- 
essarily advances, to resurrect a 19th 
century utilitarian concept, the great- 
er good of the greater number. For in- 
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stance, while derivative products can 
prudently reduce exchange rate risk for 
market participants, they can also in- 
crease exchange rate volatility. As the 
Soros-led raid a year ago on the Bank 
of England and more recently the new- 
entrant attack on the Bank of France 
indicates, an increased use of leveraged 
financial instruments makes stable ex- 
change rates impossible to maintain. 

While I have never been wedded to 
the notion that trade is facilitated by 
arbitrarily maintained, fixed exchange 
rates, and while I have long believed 
governments should be chary about 
massive intervention in currency mar- 
kets, I believe exchange rate mecha- 
nisms are more likely to foster stable 
economic growth if flexibility is re- 
flected in gradualist rather than ab- 
rupt change. What derivative products 
induce is extended swings in the mar- 
ket, which self-servingly makes use of 
such products more important for com- 
mercial firms, but more dangerous for 
the taxpayer bystander. For, to date, 
the losers in this game of financial 
chicken have largely been taxpayers in 
countries like Britain and France. Gov- 
ernments, in effect, have chosen to bail 
out the market, providing windfalls to 
a few and accepting losses on behalf of 
the many. But even bureaucrats wise 
up. Once-burned Finance Ministries are 
likely to be less inclined to protect or, 
perhaps in the case of the Japanese, be 
less likely to attempt to depreciate 
their currencies and shift losses in the 
future more squarely on private sector 
players. Traders beware. 

In addition, implicit or explicit cred- 
it extensions through the offering of 
derivative products which lack tradi- 
tional capital offsets makes the con- 
duct of monetary policy increasingly 
problemsome. It also makes regulatory 
assessments of bank risk increasingly 
difficult to evaluate. 

While the downside of variables is 
impossible to quantify, the likelihood 
of a number of individual institutions 
making mistakes in the near future 
that will jeopardize their very viability 
and potentially that of the deposit in- 
surance fund is anything but neg- 
ligible. 

All financial players have a sudden 
vested interest in precisely what they 
have, to date, considered not in their 
best interest: that is, modest pruden- 
tial regulation that only governments 
of the world have the capacity to in- 
still. 

A summary of the legislation I am 
introducing today follows: 

О 1540 

Mr. Speaker, I submit for the RECORD 
a section-by-section analysis of the 
legislation to which I refer. 

DERIVATIVES SUPERVISION ACT OF 1994 

TITLE I- FEDERAL DERIVATIVES COMMISSION 

Sec. 101. Declaration of Purpose 


This title establishes the Federal Deriva- 
tives Commission to establish principles and 
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standards for the supervision by Federal fi- 
nancial institutions regulators of financial 
institutions engaged in derivatives activi- 
ties. 

Sec. 102. Definitions 

(1) “Federal financial institutions regu- 
lators“ means the OCC, Federal Reserve, 
FDIC, OTS, SEC and CFTC. 

(2) Commission“ means the Federal De- 
rivatives Commission. 

(3) “Federal banking agencies“ has the 
same meaning as section 3 of the FDI Act. 

(4) “Financial institution” means any in- 
stitution subject to section 402(9) of FDICIA, 
any government sponsored enterprise, or any 
other institution (including any type of end- 
user of derivatives) as determined by the 
Commission. 

(5) Government sponsored enterprise“ has 
the same meaning as in section 1404(e) of 


FIRREA. 

(6) “Qualified financial contract“ has the 
same meaning as in section 11(e)(8)(D) of the 
FDI Act, except that the Commission may 
determine any similar agreement to be a 
qualified financial contract for purpose of 
this title. 

(7) “Derivatives activities’’ means activi- 
ties involving qualified financial contracts, 
including those activities determined by the 
Commission to be qualified financial con- 
tracts for purposes of this title. 

Sec. 103. Federal Derivatives Commission 

The Commission shall consist of: the 
Chairman of the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System; the Comptroller of 
the Currency; the Chairman of the Board of 
Directors of the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation; the Director of the Office of 
Thrift Supervision; the Chairman of the Se- 
curities Exchange Commission; the Chair- 
man of the Commodity Futures Trading 
Commission; and the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. The chairman of the Commission shall 
be the Chairman of the Board of Governors 
of the Federal Reserve System. 

Sec. 104. Costs and Expenses of Commission 

One-sixth of the costs and expenses of the 
Commission shall be paid by each of the Fed- 
eral financial institutions regulatory agen- 
cies. 

Sec. 105. Functions of Commission 

(a) Establishment of Principles and Stand- 
ards.— 

(1) The Commission shall establish prin- 
ciples and standards related to capital, ac- 
counting, disclosure, suitability, or other ap- 
propriate regulatory actions for the super- 
vision of financial institutions engaged in 
derivatives activities. 

(2) Each regulatory agency shall issue sub- 
stantially similar regulations governing de- 
rivatives activities to implement the Com- 
mission’s standards, unless it finds that im- 
plementation of such regulations is not nec- 
essary or appropriate. 

(8) Any financial institution not subject to 
supervision by a Federal banking agency or 
the CFTC shall be supervised by the SEC to 
the extent of their derivatives activities, ex- 
cept as otherwise provided by the Commis- 
sion. 

(b) Recommendations Regarding Super- 
visory Matters.— 

(1) In establishing principles and standards 
under subsection (a), the Commission shall 
consider and may make recommendations 
for comparable regulatory action by the Fed- 
eral financial institutions regulators in 
other matters related to financial institu- 
tions engaged in derivatives activities, such 
as, but not limited to, the need to establish 
principles and standards for: 
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(A) strong capital requirements (with par- 
ticular attention to a leverage ratio where 
appropriate) to guard generally against risks 
at financial institutions, including added 
risks that may be posed by derivatives ac- 
tivities; 

(B) discouraging active trading in deriva- 
tives markets by financial institutions, par- 
ticularly those with access to federally in- 
sured deposits, unless management can dem- 
onstrate that the institution has adequate 
capital and technical capabilities; 

(C) joint regulatory examinations by the 
federal banking agencies of insured deposi- 
tory institutions that are derivatives dealers 
and any affiliates; 

(D) board of director responsibility with re- 
spect to the oversight of derivatives activi- 
ties, including specific written policies re- 
garding internal controls and risk manage- 
ment approved by the board of directors of 
institutions engaged in derivatives activi- 


ties; 

(E) guidelines for the prudent use of collat- 
eral by counterparties to derivatives trans- 
actions; 

(F) the appropriate parameters, models and 
simulations for purposes of evaluating an in- 
stitution’s credit and market risk posed by 
derivatives activities; 

(G) guidelines as to the appropriate credit 
risk reserves in connection with derivatives 
activities; 

(H) increased standardization of docu- 
mentation and use of such documentation by 
all market participants; 

(I) minimum prudential practices for mu- 
nicipalities and pension funds that may use 
derivatives; 

(J) enhanced disclosures to mutual fund 
customers of the risks that may be posed to 
mutual funds that are end-users of derivative 
products; 

(K) guidelines related to legal risk, includ- 
ing, but not limited to, foreign legal risk; 
and 

(L) regulations to protect against systemic 
risk. 

(2) When an applicable regulatory agency 
finds a recommendation of the Commission 
unacceptable, that agency must provide a 
written statement to the Commission ex- 
plaining its objections, and such statement 
shall be published in the Federal Register. 

(c) Development of Uniform Reporting Sys- 
tem.—The Commission shall develop uniform 
reporting systems for financial institutions 
engaged in derivatives activities. 

(d) Training for Examiners and Assistant 
Examiners.—The Commission shall sponsor 
training programs concerning derivatives ac- 
tivities for Federal examiners. The programs 
shall also be open to state examiners, em- 
ployees of the Federal Housing Finance 
Board, and employees of the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development. 

(е) Effect on Federal Regulatory Agency 
Research and Development of New Financial 
Institutions Supervisory Methods.—Nothing 
in this title shall be construed to limit or 
discourage Federal financial institutions 
regulatory agency research and development 
of new financial institutions supervisory 
methods related to derivatives activities. 

(0 Annual Report.—The Commission shall 
prepare an annual report. 

Sec. 106. State Liaison 

The Commission shall establish a liaison 
committee composed of three representa- 
tives of state agencies which supervise finan- 
cial institutions, which shall meet at least 
twice a year with the Commission. 

Sec, 107. Administration 

The Chairman of the Commission is au- 

thorized to carry out and to delegate the au- 
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thority to carry out the internal administra- 
tion of the Commission. The Commission 
may also utilize personnel and facilities of 
the regulatory agencies, may appoint em- 
ployees, and may obtain the services of ex- 
perts and consultants. 
Sec. 108. Risk Management Training 

The Commission shall develop training 
seminars in risk management techniques re- 
lated to derivatives activities for employees 
of both regulatory agencies and financial in- 
stitutions. 

Sec. 109. International Negotiations 

The Chairman of the Board of Governors of 
the Federal Reserve, in consultation with 
the members of the Commission, shall en- 
courage governments, central banks, and 
regulatory authorities of other industri- 
alized countries to work toward maintain- 
ing, and, where appropriate, adopting com- 
parable supervisory standards and regula- 
tions, particularly capital standards, for fi- 
nancial institutions engaged in derivatives 
activities. 

Sec. 110. Credit Unions 

Insured credit unions shall be supervised 
for purposes of derivatives activities by the 
National Credit Union Administration under 
standards no less stringent than standards 
under which Federal depository institutions 
are supervised by the Federal banking agen- 
cies. 

TITLE II—SUPERVISORY IMPROVEMENTS 

Sec. 201. Unsafe or Unsound Banking Practices 


Failure of an institution-affiliated party 
engaged in derivatives activities to have ade- 
quate technical expertise may be deemed to 
constitute an unsafe or unsound banking 
practice within the meaning of section 8 of 
the FDI Act, 

Sec. 202. Internal Controls 


Standards for safety and soundness pre- 
scribed by the Federal banking agencies, in 
accordance with section 132 of FDICIA, 
should include internal controls for deriva- 
tives activities. 

Sec. 203. Foreign Bank Supervision 

The International Banking Act of 1978 is 
amended to require that when evaluating the 
adequacy of supervision of a foreign bank en- 
gaged in derivatives activities by its home 
country, the Federal Reserve determine 
whether such country has comprehensive su- 
pervision and regulation for derivatives ac- 
tivities. In making any determination under 
this paragraph, the Federal Reserve shall 
consider whether the home country main- 
tains comprehensive supervision and regula- 
tion of derivatives activities, including cap- 
ital and disclosure standards, not less strin- 
gent than U.S. standards. 

TITLE Ш--ҒІМАМСІЛІ, INSTITUTION INSOLVENCY 
REFORMS 


Sec. 301. Conforming Definitions 


This section expands the FDI Act with con- 
forming amendments to the Bankruptcy 
Code to include derivatives products cur- 
rently being used in the market and to ac- 
commodate future growth in the derivatives 
products industry. 


Sec. 302. Failed and Failing Institutions 


This section alleviates the uncertainty 
about the scope of the automatic stay for the 
FDIC when it is a counterparty, as this sec- 
tion clarifies that insolvency and bank- 
ruptcy proceedings should not delay or limit 
the FDIC's rights to repudiate, terminate 
any net qualified financial contracts involv- 
ing an insolvent or bankrupt party or 
counterparty. 
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This section also requires that the FDIC, 
in consultation with the other regulatory 
agencies, prescribe regulations requiring ex- 
panded recordkeeping for qualified financial 
contracts by insured depository institutions 
that are undercapitalized. 

Sec. 303. Qualified Financial Contract Transfers 

This section amends the FDI Act to pro- 
vide that if the FDIC as receiver of a deposi- 
tory institution notifies a party to a quali- 
fied financial contract by the close of busi- 
ness on the business day following its ap- 
pointment as receiver that all qualified fi- 
nancial contracts between the depository in- 
stitution and that person or its affiliates 
were transferred to another depository insti- 
tution in accordance with lite gc), the 
provisions of 11(e)(8)(A) allowing the party to 
terminate or liquidate the contract will not 
apply. This section also allows the FDIC to 
extend the notice period up to 5 days if the 
FDIC determines that the extension may 
maximize the return on the contract. 

This section also amends the FDI Act to 
explicitly provide that the FDIC may trans- 
fer qualified financial contracts to a bridge 
bank or to analogous types of conserva- 
torships. 

Sec. 304. Clarifying Amendments 

This section amends the Bankruptcy Code 
to require a master agreement governing 
multiple transactions be treated as one swap 
agreement in bankruptcy. This swap agree- 
ment shall be exempt from the stay, regard- 
less of product type or contract type. 

Sec. 305. Technical Amendments 

This section makes technical amendments 
to the FDI Act, 

TITLE IV—MISCELLANEOUS 
Sec. 401. Savings Provision 

The provisions of this Act shall be in addi- 
tion to and not in derogation of any existing 
authority of a Federal financial institution 
regulatory agency to supervise or regulate 
derivatives activities provided under any 
other applicable law. 


HOUSE RESOLUTION 329, DES- 
IGNATING 1994 AS A YEAR TO 
HONOR THE MEMORY AND LEAD- 
ERSHIP QUALITIES OF THE HON- 
ORABLE THOMAS Р. “TIP” 
O'NEILL, JR., THE LATE SPEAK- 
ER OF THE HOUSE OF REP- 
RESENTATIVES 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Ms. 
Brown of Florida). Under a previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. ROSE] is recog- 
nized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. ROSE. Madam Speaker, I wish to 
respond to the challenge presented to 
Members of the Congress last night by 
President Clinton in his State of the 
Union Address. 

The President began by invoking the 
memory of the late Speaker of the 
House, Thomas P. “Тір” O'Neill. He 
challenged the Congress to recall, in 
Tip’s honor, ‘‘who we are, where we 
came from, and who sent us here.” 

Before the President spoke yesterday 
I submitted House Resolution 329 des- 
ignating 1994 as a year to honor “Тір.” 

I would like to comment further on 
this matter and submit the resolution 
for insertion in the RECORD at this 
point of my remarks: 
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Н. БЕз. 329 

Whereas the death of the late Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, Thomas P. 
Tip“ O'Neill. Jr., on January 5, 1994, has 
created not only a personal loss to his many 
friends and colleagues, but also a great loss 
to the Nation; 

Whereas Speaker O'Neill, is remembered 
by all for his dedication to good government 
and his love for the people of the United 
States; 

Whereas Speaker O'Neill's compassion and 
goodness of heart and his spirit of coopera- 
tion and conciliation were evident to all who 
knew him; 

Whereas in the House of Representatives 
and in his life, Speaker O'Neill's personal 
charm and political skill transcended dif- 
ferences of personality and party; 

Whereas Speaker O'Neill presided over the 
House of Representatives from the Ninety- 
fifth Congress through the Ninety-ninth Con- 
gress and emerged as one of the greatest 
American political leaders of this century; 
and 

Whereas it is appropriate that the House of 
Representatives rededicate itself to the prin- 
ciples of leadership personified by Speaker 
O'Neill: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That 1994 is designated as a year 
to honor the memory and leadership quali- 
ties of the Honorable Thomas P. “Тір” 
O'Neill, Jr., the late Speaker of the House of 
Representatives. 

Sec. 2. There shall be available from the 
contingent fund of the House of Representa- 
tives such sums as may be necessary to carry 
out this resolution. 

Sec. 3. The Committee on House Adminis- 
tration of the House of Representatives shall 
have authority to prescribe regulations to 
carry out this resolution. 

Madam Speaker, “Тір” was an ех- 
traordinary leader of this House and I 
am certain that the many Members 
still serving, Democrats and Repub- 
licans alike, cherish his memory. Не 
could disagree without being disagree- 
able. He could persuade colleagues be- 
cause he genuinely liked them, and 
they liked him. He presided over a 
House that valued mutual respect, con- 
ciliation, and cooperation. “Тір” took 
time to listen to every freshman Mem- 
ber and, in keeping with his belief that 
“all politics are local,” he constantly 
sought to serve as well as lead. 

“Тір” could broker a consensus from 
divergent sectors, mainly because he 
cared about his colleagues. He resigned 
as Speaker 7 years ago but his spirit 
still dwells in this Chamber. That is 
why I have asked that 1994, the year of 
his passing, be devoted to honoring the 
leadership qualities that he personi- 
fied. 

Former Speaker Sam Rayburn used 
to say that “апу jackass can kick а 
barn door down, but it takes a car- 
penter to build опе.” “Тір” was such a 
carpenter, a builder of trust and an ar- 
chitect of better government. 

Above all, “Тір” was champion of the 
Congress as an institution. 

He resented efforts to disparage this 
branch of Government. Our present dis- 
tinguished Speaker, Mr. FOLEY, has 
stated “You’ve got а tremendous 
disinformation program going about 
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Congress.” The Washington Post re- 
ported only yesterday that “аб least 
two independent studies showed that 
the 103d Congress gave President Clin- 
ton more first-year legislative vic- 
tories than any Congress has done 
since President Eisenhower's first year 
іп 1953.” 

The Washington Post went on to 
state that voters see Congress ав “а 
gridlocked blob, where lawmakers are 
cutting deals for their districts and not 
working in the best interests of the Na- 
tion.” 

The newspaper said that the prestige 
of this Congress had fallen so low that 
only 32 percent of constituents polled 
said they are inclined to reelect their 
Representative. 

I was elected to the House in 1972 and 
have seen Members come and go. It is 
my conviction that today’s Members 
are generally better informed and more 
responsive to constituents, with great- 
er integrity, than the rank and file 22 
years ago. We live in a new era of more 
media exposure but less depth under- 
standing of the constitutional respon- 
sibilities of the Congress and how we 
function. 

We have been told that only 3 percent 
of our population think they can trust 
Government to do what is right. I fear 
that the American body politic has 
been infected with cynicism and pes- 
simism. 

If infection goes unchecked it can 
kill the human body. That is why we 
must find the antibiotic of healing and 
renewal. We must seek better ways of 
working together to legislate more ef- 
fectively. We must examine the state 
of the congressional union. And we 
must enlist those who elect us in a 
campaign for a country and a Congress 
that feels confident and competent to 
achieve a future better than the past. 

This Congress dare not respond to 
the President’s call to action with an 
uncertain trumpet. The time has come 
for new Democrats and new Repub- 
licans to find new ways of working to- 
gether. 

I would like to honor “Тір” this year 
by restoring the primacy of the first 
branch of Government as our Founders 
perceived this House. We must reclaim 
the vision of George Mason who saw 
the House as the grand repository of 
the democratic principles of the Gov- 
ernment.” As we rebuild nationally a 
sense of family and community, the 
House has to reassert and reclaim its 
role as the first branch. 

Directly representative of the people, 
the House has a unique function. We 
are no better, and no worse, than the 
people we serve. Perhaps we are a sort 
of mirror image of our country. But it 
is our responsibility to strive to im- 
prove ourselves, to serve to the very 
best of our abilities, to fulfill aims of 
great Americans like “Тір” O’Neill and 
to implement this administration’s 
“journey of renewal.” 
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Above all, we must not get defensive 
and angry at our critics, or at our fel- 
low citizens who are in trouble. That’s 
what “Тір” would want. 

We do not need antidemocratic mech- 
anisms such as so-called term limits. 
David Broder, the astute journalist, 
has written of his concern that term 
limits will hurt the effectiveness of 
Congress and the legislatures, impair 
the careful constitutional balance 
among the branches and increase the 
power of unelected bureaucrats.”’ I 
could not have said it better. 

“Тір” would agree that the pillars of 
American society are the family, the 
school, the community, the Congress, 
and our spiritual and moral values. 

Let us devote this year, 1994, to shor- 
ing up the pillar of our Nation that is 
the Congress. That is what “Тір” 
would want. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Goss) to revise and extend 
their remarks and include extraneous 
material:) 

Mr. BILIRAKIS, for 60 minutes each 
day, on March 22, 23, 29, and 30. 

Mr. DORNAN, for 60 minutes each day 
of the 2d session of the 103d Congress. 

Mr. LEACH, for 60 minutes, today. 

Mr. Goss, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. EWING, for 5 minutes each day, on 
February 1, 2, 3, 8, 9, and 10. 

Mr. TORKILDSEN, for 60 minutes each 
day, on February 1, 8, 9, 10, 22, 23, 24, 
and March 1, 2, 3, 8, 9, 10, 15, 16, and 17. 

Mr. STEARNS, for 5 minutes, today. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. DARDEN) to revise and ex- 
tend their remarks and include extra- 
neous material:) 

Mrs. MINK, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. FINGERHUT, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. GONZALEZ, for 5 minutes, today. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
revise and extend remarks was granted 
to: 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Goss) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. BAKER of Louisiana. 

Mr. DORNAN in two instances. 

Mr. HYDE. 

Mr. KING. 

Mr. ARCHER. 

Mr. PACKARD. 

Mr. ROHRABACHER. 

Mr. WOLF. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. DARDEN) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. REED in eight instances. 

Mr. CLAY. 

Mr. WAXMAN. 
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Mr. ANDREWS of Texas. 

Mr. FAZIO. 

Mr. BONIOR in two instances. 
Mr. MURTHA. 

Mr. STOKES. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. 

Mr. COYNE in three instances. 
Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI. 

Mr. LEWIS of Georgia. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. ROSE. Madam Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Ms. 
Brown of Florida). Pursuant to the 
provisions of House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 198 of the 1034 Congress, the House 
stands adjourned until 12 noon, Tues- 
day, February 1, 1994. 

Thereupon (at 3 o’clock and 51 min- 
utes p.m.), pursuant to House Concur- 
rent Resolution 198, the House ad- 
journed until Tuesday, February 1, 
1994, at 12 noon. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 
AFTER SINE DIE ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. ROSE, from the Committee on 
House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on the following 
dates present to the President, for his 
approval, bills and joint resolutions of 
the House of the following titles: 

On November 10, 1993: 

H.R. 3116. An act making appropriations 
for the Department of Defense for the fiscal 
year ending September 30, 1994, and for other 
purposes. 

H.R. 2520. An act making appropriations 
for the Department of the Interior and relat- 
ed agencies for the fiscal year ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1994, and for other purposes. 

On November 23, 1993: 

H.R. 698. An act to protect Lechugui-la 
Cave and other resources and values in and 
adjacent to Carlsbad Caverns National Park. 

H.R. 898. An act to authorize the Air Force 
Memorial Foundation to establish a memo- 
rial in the District of Columbia or its envi- 
rons. 

H.R. 1268, An act to assist development of 
tribal judicial systems, and for other pur- 
poses. 

H.R. 1425. An act to improve the manage- 
ment, productivity, and use of Indian agri- 
cultural lands and resources. 

H.R. 2632. An act to authorize appropria- 
tions for the Patent and Trademark Office in 
the Department of Commerce for the fiscal 
year 1994, and for other purposes. 

H.R. 3167. An act to extend the emergency 
unemployment compensation program, to es- 
tablish a system of worker profiling, and for 
other purposes. 

H.R. 3318. An act to amend title 5, United 
States Code, to provide for the establishment 
of programs to encourage Federal employees 
to commute by means other than single-oc- 
cupancy motor vehicles. 

H.R. 3378. An act to amend title 18, United 
States Code, with respect to parental kid- 
napping, and for other purposes. 

H.R. 3471. An act to authorize the leasing 
of naval vessels to certain foreign countries. 

H.J. Res. 75. Joint resolution designating 
51 0 16. 1994. as National Good Teen 

ау”. 
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H.J. Res. 159. Joint resolution to designate 
the month of November in 1993 and 1994 as 
National Hospice Month“. 

H. J. Res. 294. Joint resolution to express 
the appreciation to W. Graham Claytor, Jr., 
for a lifetime of dedicated and inspired serv- 
ice to the Nation. 

On November 24, 1993: 

H.R. 2330. An act to authorize appropria- 
tions for fiscal year 1994 for the intelligence 
and intelligence-related activities of the 
United States Government, the Community 
Management Account, and the Central Intel- 
ligence Agency Retirement and Disability 
System, and for other purposes. 

On November 30, 1993: 

H.R. 1025. An act to provide for a waiting 
period before the purchase of a handgun, and 
for the establishment of a national instant 
criminal background check system to be 
contacted by firearms dealers before the 
transfer of any firearm. 

On December 8, 1993: 

H.R. 486. An act to provide for the addition 
of the Truman Farm Home to the Harry S. 
Truman National Historic Site in the State 
of Missouri. 

H.R. 1237. An act to establish procedures 
for national criminal background checks for 
child care providers. 

H.R. 1944. An act to provide for additional 
development at War in the Pacific National 
Historical Park, and for other purposes. 

Н.К. 2150. Ап act to authorize appropria- 
tions for fiscal year 1994 for the United 
States Coast Guard, and for other purposes. 

H.R. 2202. An act to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to revise and extend the 
program of grants relating to preventive 
health measures with respect to breast and 
cervical cancer. 

H.R. 2535. An act to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to provide additional authority 
for the Secretary of Veterans Affairs to pro- 
vide health care for veterans of the Persian 
Gulf War. 

H.R. 2840. An act to amend title 17, United 
States Code, to establish copyright arbitra- 
tion royalty panels to replace the Copyright 
Royalty Tribunal, and for other purposes. 

H.R. 3000. An act for reform in emerging 
new democracies and support and help for 
improved partnership with Russia, Ukraine, 
and other new independent States of the 
former Soviet Union, 

H.R. 3321. An act to provide increased flexi- 
bility to States in carrying out the Low-In- 
come Home Energy Assistance Program. 

H.R. 3514. An act to clarify the regulatory 
oversight exercised by the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration with respect to certain 
electric borrowers. 

H.R. 3216. An act to amend the Comprehen- 
sive Drug Abuse Prevention and Control Act 
of 1970 to control the diversion of certain 
chemicals used in the illicit production of 
controlled substances such as methcathinone 
and methamphetamine, and for other pur- 
poses. 

H.R. 3616. An act to require the Secretary 
of the Treasury to mint coins in commemo- 
ration of the 250th anniversary of the birth 
of Thomas Jefferson, Americans who have 
been prisoners of war, the Vietnam Veterans 
Memorial on the occasion of the 10th anni- 
versary of the Memorial, and the Women in 
Military Service for America Memorial, and 
for other purposes. 

H.J. Res. 300. Joint resolution providing for 
the convening of the Second Session of the 
One Hundred Third Congress. 
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COMMUNICATION FROM THE 
CLERK—MESSAGE FROM THE 


SENATE 


The Clerk received a message from 
the Senate after the sine die adjourn- 
ment of the 156 session of the 1034 Соп- 
gress announcing the approval of the 
President on the following dates of the 
bills and joint resolutions of the Sen- 
ate of the following titles: 


On September 21, 1993: 

S.J. Res. 50. Joint resolution to designate 
the weeks of September 19, 1993, through 
September 25, 1993, and of September 18, 1994, 
through September 24, 1994, as “National Re- 
habilitation Week.“ 

S.J. Res. 95. Joint resolution to designate 
October 1993 ав “Мабіопа! Breast Cancer 
Awareness Month.” 

S.J. Res. 126. Joint resolution designating 
September 10, 1993, as “National POW/MIA 
Recognition Day“ and authorizing the dis- 
play of the National League of Families 
POW/MIA flag. 

On October 1, 1993: 

S. 184. An act to provide for the exchange 
of certain lands within the State of Utah, 
and for other purposes. 

On October 6, 1993: 

S. 464. An act to redesignate the Pulaski 
Post Office located at 111 West College 
Street in Pulaski, Tennessee, as the “Ross 
Bass Post Office.” 

S. 779. An act to continue the authoriza- 
tion of appropriations for the East Court of 
the National Museum of Natural History, 
and for other purposes. 

S.J. Res. 61. Joint resolution to designate 
the week of October 3, 1993, through October 
9, 1993, as Mental Illness Awareness Week. 

S.J. Res. 121. Joint resolution to designate 
October 6, 1993 and 1994, as “Сегтпап-Атпег- 
ican Day.” 

On October 8, 1993: 

S. 1130. An act to provide for continuing 
authorization of Federal employee leave 
transfer and leave bank programs, and for 
other purposes. 

On October 12, 1993: 

S. 1381. An act to improve administrative 
services and support provided to the Na- 
tional Forest Foundation, and for other pur- 
poses. 

S.J. Res. 102. Joint resolution to designate 
the months of October 1993 and October 1994 
as Country Music Month.“ 

On October 26, 1993: 

S. 1508. An act to amend the definition of 
а rural community for eligibility for eco- 
nomic recovery funds, and for other pur- 
poses. 

On October 27, 1993: 

S.J. Res. 21. Joint resolution designating 
the week beginning September 18, 1994 as 
“National Historically Black Colleges and 
Universities Week.“ 

S.J. Res. 92. Joint resolution designating 
the month of October 1993 as ‘National Down 
Syndrome Awareness Month.” 

On October 28, 1993: 

S. 1487. An act entitled the Middle East 

Peace Facilitation Act of 1993." 
On November 1, 1993: 

S. 1548. An act to amend the National Wool 
Act of 1954 to reduce the subsidies that wool 
and mohair producers receive for the 1994 
and 1995 marketing years and to eliminate 
the wool and mohair programs for the 1996 
and subsequent marketing years, and for 
other purposes. 

S.J. Res. 78. Joint resolution designating 
the beach at 53 degrees 53’ 51” N, 166 degrees 
34’ 15” W to 53 degrees 53’ 48” М, 166 degrees 34’ 
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21” W оп Hog Island which lies іп the North- 
east Bay of Unalaska, Alaska as Arkansas 
Beach" in commemoration of the 206th regi- 
ment of the National Guard, who served dur- 
ing the Japanese attack on Dutch Harbor, 
Unalaska on June 3 and 4, 1942. 

On November 8, 1993: 

S.J. Res. 115. Joint resolution designating 
November 22, 1993, as “National Military 
Families Recognition Day.“ 

On November 11, 1993: 

S. 616. An act to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to provide a cost-of-living ad- 
justment in the rates of disability compensa- 
tion for veterans with service-connected dis- 
abilities and the rates of dependency and in- 
demnity compensation for survivors of such 
veterans. 

On November 17, 1993: 

S. 836. An act to amend the National Trails 
System Act to provide for a study of El Ca- 
mino Real de Tierra Adentro (The Royal 
Road of the Interior Lands), and for other 
purposes. 

S. 983. An act to amend the National Trails 
System Act to direct the Secretary of the In- 
terior to study the El Camino Real Para Los 
Texas for potential addition to the National 
Trails System, and for other purposes. 

S.J. Res. 131. Joint resolution designating 
the week beginning November 14, 1993, and 
the week beginning November 13, 1994, each 
as Geography Awareness Week.“ 

S.J. Res. 139. Joint resolution to designate 
the third Sunday in November of 1993 as “Ма- 
tional Children's Рау." 

S.J. Res. 142. Joint resolution designating 
the week beginning November 7, 1993, and 
the week beginning November 6, 1994, each as 
“National Womens Veterans Recognition 
Week.” 

On November 23, 1993: 

S.J. Res. 19. Joint resolution to acknowl- 
edge the 100th anniversary of the January 17, 
1893 overthrow of the Kingdom of Hawaii, 
and to offer an apology to Native Hawaiians 
on behalf of the United States for the over- 
throw of the Kingdom of Hawaii. 

On November 24, 1993: 

S. 654. An act to amend the Indian Envi- 
ronmental General Assistance Program Act 
of 1992 to extend the authorization of appro- 
priations. 

8. 1490. An act to amend the United States 
Grain Standards Act to extend the authority 
of the Federal Grain Inspection Service to 
collect fees to cover administrative and su- 
pervisory costs, to extend the authorization 
of appropriations for such Act, and to im- 
prove administration of such Act, and for 
other purposes. 

S.J. Res. 55. Joint resolution to designate 
the periods commencing on November 28, 
1993, and ending on December 4, 1993, and 
commencing on November 27, 1994, and end- 
ing on December 3, 1994, as National Home 
Care Week.“ 

S.J. Кез. 129. Joint resolution to authorize 
the placement of a memorial cairn in Arling- 
ton National Cemetery, Arlington, Virginia, 
to honor the 270 victims of the terrorist 
bombing of Pan Am Flight 103. 

On December 2, 1993: 

S. 433. An act to authorize and direct the 
Secretary of the Interior to convey certain 
lands in Cameron Parish, Louisiana, and for 
other purposes. 

S. 1667. An act to extend authorities under 
the Middle East Peace Facilitation Act of 
1993 by six months. 

S.J. Res. 75. Joint resolution designating 
January 2, 1994, through January 8, 1994, as 
“National Law Enforcement Training 
Week.” 
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S.J. Res. 122. Joint resolution designating 
December 1993 as National Drunk and 
Drugged Driving Prevention Month.” 

On December 3, 1993: 

S. 412. An act to amend title 49, United 
States Code, relating to procedures for re- 
solving claims involving unfiled, negotiated 
transportation rates, and for other purposes. 

S. 1670. An act to improve hazard mitiga- 
tion and relocation assistance in connection 
with flooding, and for other purposes. 

On December 14, 1993: 

S. 717. An act to amend the Egg Research 
and Consumer Information Act to modify the 
provisions governing the rate of assessment, 
to expand the exemption of egg producers 
from such Act, and for other purposes. 

S. 778. An act to amend the Watermelon 
Research and Promotion Act to expand oper- 
ation of the Act to the entire United States, 
to authorize the revocation of the refund 
provision of the Act, to modify the referen- 
dum procedures of the Act, and for other 
purposes. 

S. 994. An act to authorize the establish- 
ment of a fresh cut flowers and fresh cut 
greens promotion and consumer information 
program for the benefit of the floricultural 
industry and other persons, and for other 
purposes. 

S. 1716. An act to amend the Thomas Jef- 
ferson Commemoration Commission Act to 
extend the deadlines for reports. 

S. 1732. An act to extend arbitration under 
the provisions of chapter 44 of title 28, Unit- 
ed States Code, and for other purposes. 

S. 1764. An act to provide for the extension 
of certain authority for the Marshal of the 
Supreme Court and the Supreme Court Po- 
lice, 

S. 1766. An act to amend the Lime Re- 
search, Promotion, and Consumer Informa- 
tion Act of 1990 to cover seedless and not 
seeded limes, to increase the exemption 
level, to delay the initial referendum date, 
and to alter the composition of the Lime 
Board, and for other purposes. 

8. 1769. An act to make a technical amend- 
ment, and for other purposes. 

S.J. Res. 154. Joint resolution designating 
January 16, 1994, as “Religious Freedom 
Day.“ 

On December 17, 1993: 

S. 422. An act to extend and revise rule- 
making authority with respect to govern- 
ment securities under the Federal securities 
laws, and for other purposes. 

Б. 664. An act making a technical amend- 
ment of the Clayton Act. 

S. 714. An act to provide for the remaining 
funds needed to assure that the United 
States fulfills its obligation for the protec- 
tion of depositors at savings and loan insti- 
tutions, to improve the management of the 
Resolution Trust Corporation (“ВТС”) іп 
order to assure the taxpayers the fairest and 
most efficient disposition of savings and loan 
assets, to provide for a comprehensive tran- 
sition plan to assure an orderly transfer of 
RTC resources to the Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Corporation, to abolish the RTC, and 
for other purposes. 

Б. 1777. An act to extend the suspended im- 
plementation of certain requirements of the 
food stamp program on Indian reservations, 
to suspend certain eligibility requirements 
for the participation of retail food stores in 
the food stamp program, and for other pur- 
poses. 

On December 20, 1993: 

S. 1507. An act to make certain technical 
and conforming amendments to the Higher 
Education Act of 1965. 
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BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
APPROVED AFTER SINE DIE AD- 
JOURNMENT 


The President, subsequent to the sine 
die adjournment of the first session of 
the 103d Congress, notified the Clerk of 
the House that on the following dates 
he had approved and signed bills and 
joint resolutions of the House of the 
following titles: 

On September 21, 1993: 

H.R. 2010. An act to amend the National 
and Community Service Act of 1990 to estab- 
lish a Corporation for National Service, en- 
hance opportunities for national service, and 
provide national service educational awards 
to persons participating in such service, and 
for other purposes. 

On September 30, 1993: 

H.J. Res. 267. Joint resolution making con- 
tinuing appropriations for the fiscal year 
1994, and for other purposes. 

H.R. 2295. An act making appropriations 
for foreign operations, export financing, and 
related programs for the fiscal year ending 
September 30, 1994, and making supplemental 
appropriations for such programs for the fis- 
cal year ending September 30, 1993, and for 
other purposes. 

H.R. 3019. An act to amend title 5, United 
‘States Code, to provide for a temporary ex- 
tension and the orderly termination of the 
performance management and recognition 
system, and for other purposes. 

H.R. 3049. An act to extend the current in- 
terim exemption under the Marine Mammal 
Protection Act for commercial fisheries 
until April 1, 1994, 

On October 1, 1993: 
Н.У. Res. 220. Joint resolution to designate 


the month of August as ‘National 
Scleroderma Awareness Month”, and for 
other purposes. 


H.R. 168. An act to designate the Federal 
building to be constructed between Gay and 
Market Streets and Cumberland and Church 
Avenues in Knoxville, Tennessee, as the 
“Howard H. Baker, Jr. United States Court- 
house", 

H.R. 873. An act to provide for the consoli- 
dation and protection of the Gallatin Range. 

On October 6, 1993: 

H.R. 20. An act to amend title 5, United 
States Code, to restore to Federal civilian 
employees their right to participate volun- 
tarily, as private citizens, in the political 
processes of the Nation, to protect such em- 
ployees from improper political solicita- 
tions, and for other purposes. 

H.R. 1513. An act to designate the United 
States courthouse located at 10th and Main 
Streets in Richmond, Virginia, as the “Lewis 
F. Powell, Jr. United States Courthouse.” 

H.R. 2431. An act to designate the Federal 
building in Jacksonville, Florida, as the 
“Charles E. Bennett Federal Building.” 

On October 8, 1993: 

H.R. 2074. An act to authorize appropria- 
tions for the American Folklife Center for 
fiscal years 1994 and 1995. 

H.R. 3051. An act to provide that certain 
property located in the State of Oklahoma 
owned by an Indian housing authority for 
the purposes of providing low-income hous- 
ing shall be treated as Federal property 
under the Act of September 30, 1950 (Public 
Law 874, 81st Congress). 

On October 12, 1993: 

H.R. 38. An act to establish the Jemez Na- 
tional Recreation Area in the State of New 
Mexico, and for other purposes. 

H.R. 2608. An act to provide for the reau- 
thorization of the collection and publication 
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of quarterly financial statistics by the Sec- 
retary of Commerce through fiscal year 1998, 
and for other purposes. 

On October 18, 1993: 

H.J. Res. 218. Joint resolution designating 
October 16, 1993, and October 16, 1994, each as 
World Food Day. 

H.J. Res. 265. Joint resolution to designate 
October 19, 1993, as “National Mammography 
Day.” 

On October 21, 1993: 

H.J. Res. 281. Joint resolution making fur- 
ther continuing appropriations for the fiscal 
year 1994, and for other purposes. 

H.R. 2446. An act making appropriations 
for military construction for the Department 
of Defense for the fiscal year ending Septem- 
ber 30, 1994, and for other purposes. 

H.R. 2493. An act making appropriations 
for Agriculture, Rural Development, Food 
and Drug Administration, and Related Agen- 
cies programs for the fiscal year ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1994, and for other purposes. 

H.R. 2518. An act making appropriations 
for the Departments of Labor, Health and 
Human Services, and Education, and related 
agencies, for the fiscal year ending Septem- 
ber 30, 1994, and for other purposes. 

On October 26, 1993; 

H.R. 2685. An act to amend title 5, United 
States Code, to extend the Federal Physi- 
cians Comparability Allowance Act of 1978, 
and for other purposes. 

On October 27, 1993: 

H.J. Res. 111. Joint resolution designating 
October 21, 1993, as National Biomedical Re- 
search Day.“ 

H.R. 2399. An act to provide for the settle- 
ment of land claims of Catawba Tribe of In- 
dians in the State of South Carolina and the 
restoration of the Federal trust relationship 
with the Tribe, and for other purposes. 

H.R. 2517. An act to enable the Secretary of 
Housing and Urban Development to dem- 
onstrate innovative strategies for assisting 
homeless individuals, to develop the capac- 
ity of community development corporations 
and community housing development organi- 
zation to undertake community development 
and affordable housing projects and pro- 
grams, to encourage pension fund invest- 
ment in affordable housing, and for other 


purposes. 

H.R. 2519. An act making appropriations 
for the Departments of Commerce, Justice, 
and State, the Judiciary, and related agen- 
cies for the fiscal year ending September 30, 
1994, and for other purposes. 

H.R. 2750. An act making appropriations 
for the Department of Transportation and 
related agencies for the fiscal year ending 
September 30, 1994, and for other purposes. 

On October 28, 1993: 

H.R. 2403. An act making appropriations 
for the Treasury Department, the United 
States Postal Service, the Executive Office 
of the President, and certain Independent 
Agencies, for the fiscal year ending Septem- 
ber 30, 1994, and for other purposes. 

H.R. 2445. An act making appropriations 
for energy and water development for the fis- 
cal year ending September 30, 1994, and for 
other purposes. 

H.R. 2491. An act making appropriations 
for the Departments of Veterans Affairs and 
Housing and Urban Development, and for 
sundry independent agencies, boards, com- 
missions, corporations, and offices for the 
fiscal year ending September 30, 1994, and for 
other purposes. 

On October 29, 1993: 

H.J. Res. 283. Joint resolution making fur- 
ther continuing appropriations for the fiscal 
year ending September 30, 1994, and for other 
purposes. 
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H.R. 2492. An act making appropriations 
for the government of the District of Colum- 
bia and other activities chargeable in whole 
or in part against the revenues of said Dis- 
trict for the fiscal year ending September 30, 
1994, and for other purposes. 

On November 1, 1993: 

H.R. 3123. An act to improve the electric 
and telephone loan programs carried out 
under the Rural Electrification Act of 1936, 
and for other purposes. 

On November 2, 1993: 

H.J. Res. 228. Joint resolution to approve 
the extension of nondiscriminatory treat- 
ment with respect to the products of Roma- 
nia. 

H.R. 328. An act to direct the Secretary of 
Agriculture to convey certain lands to the 
town of Taos, New Mexico. 

On November 8, 1993: 

H.J. Res. 205. Joint resolution designating 
the week beginning October 31, 1993, as Na- 
tional Health Information Management 
Week.” 

H.R. 927. An act to designated the Pitts- 
burgh Aviary in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania as 
the National Aviary in Pittsburgh. 

H.R. 2824. An act to modify the project for 
flood control, James River Basin, Richmond, 
Virginia. 

On November 11, 1993: 

H.R. 2520. An act making appropriations 
for the Department of the Interior and relat- 
ed agencies for the fiscal year ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1994, and for other purposes. 

H.R. 3116. An act making appropriations 
for the Department of Defense for the fiscal 
year ending September 30, 1994, and for other 
purposes. 

On November 16, 1993: 

H.R. 1308. An act to protect the free exer- 
cise of religion. 

On November 17, 1993: 

H.R. 175. An act to amend title 18, United 
States Code, to authorize the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation to obtain certain telephone 
subscriber information. 

H.R. 1345. An act to designate the Federal 
building located at 280 South First Street in 
San Jose, California, as the Robert F. 
Peckman United States Courthouse and Fed- 
eral Building.“ 

On November 23, 1993: 

Н.Н. 3225. An act to support the transition 

to nonracial democracy in South Africa. 
On November 24, 1993: 

H.J. Res. 79. Joint resolution to authorize 
the President to issue a proclamation des- 
ignating the week beginning on November 21, 
1993, and November 20, 1994 as “National 
Family Week". 

H.J. Res. 159. Joint resolution to designate 
the month of November in 1993 and 1994 as 
“National Hospice Month". 

H.R. 2677. An act to authorize the Board of 
Regents of the Smithsonian Institution to 
plan, design, and construct the West Court of 
the National Museum of Natural History 
Building. 

H.R. 3167. An act to extend the emergency 
unemployment compensation program, to es- 
tablish a system of worker profiling, and for 
other purposes. 

On November 30, 1993: 

H.R. 1025. An act to provide for a waiting 
period before the purchase of a handgun, and 
for the establishment of a national instant 
criminal background check system to be 
contacted by firearms dealers before the 
transfer of any firearm. 

H.R. 2401. An act to authorize appropria- 
tions for fiscal year 1994 for military activi- 
ties of the Department of Defense, for mili- 
tary construction, and for defense activities 
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of the Department of Energy, to prescribe 
personne! strengths for such fiscal year for 
the Armed Forces, and for other purposes. 

H.R. 3341. An act to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to increase the rate of special 
pension payable to persons who have re- 
ceived the Congressional Medal of Honor. 

On December 1, 1993: 

H.R. 2650. An act to designate portions of 
the Maurice River and its tributaries in the 
State of New Jersey as components of the 
National Wild and Scenic Rivers Systems. 

On December 2, 1993: 

H.J. Res. 75. Joint resolution designating 
January 16, 1994, as “National Good Teen 
Day“. 

H. J. Res. 294. Joint resolution to express 
appreciation to W. Graham Claytor, Jr., for 
a lifetime of dedicated and inspired service 
to the Nation. 

H.R. 698. An act to protect Lechuguilla 
Cave and other resources and values in and 
adjacent to Carlsbad Caverns National Park. 

H.R. 898. An act to authorize the Air Force 
Memorial Foundation to establish a memo- 
rial in the District of Columbia or it envi- 
rons. 

H.R. 914. An act to amend the Wild and 
Scenic Rivers Act to designate certain seg- 
ments of the Red River in Kentucky as com- 
ponents of the national wild and scenic riv- 
ers system, and for other purposes. 

H.R. 3161. An act to make technical amend- 
ments necessitated by the enactment of the 
Older Americans Act Amendments of 1992, 
and for other purposes. 

H.R. 3318. An act to amend title 5, United 
States Code, to provide for the establishment 
of programs to encourage Federal employees 
to commute by means other than single-oc- 
cupancy motor vehicles. 

H.R. 3378. An act to amend title 18, United 
States Code, with respect to parental kid- 
napping, and for other purposes. 

H.R. 3471. An act to authorize the leasing 
of naval vessels to certain foreign countries. 

On December 3, 1993: 

H.R. 1268. An act to assist the development 
of tribal judicial systems, and for other pur- 
poses. 

H.R. 1425. An act to improve the manage- 
ment, productivity, and use of Indian agri- 
cultural lands and resources. 

H.R. 2330. An act to authorize appropria- 
tions for fiscal year 1994 for the intelligence 
and intelligence-related activities of the 
United States Government, the Community 
Management Account, and the Central Intel- 
ligence Agency Retirement and Disability 
System, and for other purposes. 

H.R. 2632. An act to authorize appropria- 
tions for the Patent and Trademark Office in 
the Department of Commerce for fiscal year 
1994, and for other purposes. 

On December 8, 1993: 

H.R. 3450. An act to implement the North 

American Free Trade Agreement. 
On December 14, 1993: 

H.J. Res. 272. Joint resolution designating 
December 15, 1993, as ‘National Firefighters 
Day.” 

H.R. 486. An act to provide for the addition 
of the Truman Farm Home to the Harry S 
Truman National Historic Site in the State 
of Missouri. 

H.R. 2202. An act to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to revise and extend the 
program of grants relating to preventive 
health measures with respect to breast and 
cervical cancer. 

H.R. 3321. An act to provide increased flexi- 
bility to States in carrying out the Low-In- 
come Home Energy Assistance Program. 

H.R. 3616. An act to require the Secretary 
of the Treasury to mint coins in commemo- 
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ration of the 250th anniversary of the birth 
of Thomas Jefferson, Americans who have 
been prisoners of war, the Vietnam Veterans 
Memorial on the occasion of the 10th anni- 
versary of the Memorial, and the Women in 
Military Service for America Memorial, and 
for other purposes. 
On December 17, 1993: 

H.R. 1944. An act to provide for additional 
development at War in the Pacific National 
Historical Park, and for other purposes. 

H.R. 2840. An act to amend title 17, United 
States Code, to establish copyright arbitra- 
tion royalty panels to replace the Copyright 
Royalty Tribunal, and for other purposes. 

H.R. 3000. An act for reform in emerging 
new democracies and support and help for 
improved partnership with Russia, Ukraine, 
and other new independent states of the 
former Soviet Union. 

H.R. 3216. An act to amend the Comprehen- 
sive Drug Abuse Prevention and Control Act 
of 1970 to control the diversion of certain 
chemicals used in the illicit production of 
controlled substances such as methcathinone 
and methamphetamine, and for other pur- 


poses. 

H.R. 3514. An act to clarify the regulatory 
oversight exercised by the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration with respect to certain 
electric borrowers. 

On December 20, 1993: 

H.J. Res. 300. Joint resolution providing for 
the convening of the Second Session of the 
One Hundred Third Congress. 

H.R. 1287. An act to establish procedures 
for national criminal background checks for 
child care providers. 

H.R. 2150. An act to authorize appropria- 
tions for fiscal year 1994 for the United 
States Coast Guard, and for other purposes. 

H.R. 2535. An act to amend title 28, United 
States Code, to provide additional authority 
for the Secretary of Veterans Affairs to pro- 
vide health care for veterans of the Persian 
Gulf War. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as fol- 
lows: 


2456. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting his re- 
quest for emergency fiscal year 1994 supple- 
mental appropriations for emergency ex- 
penses related to the January 17 earthquake 
in Southern California, pursuant to 31 U.S.C. 
1107 (H. Doc. No. 103-199); to the Committee 
on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

2457. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral, General Accounting Office, transmit- 
ting the list of all reports issued or released 
in December 1993, pursuant to 31 U.S.C. 
719(h); to the Committee on Government Op- 
erations. 

2458. A letter from the Director, Congres- 
sional Budget Office, transmitting a report 
on unauthorized appropriations and expiring 
authorizations by CBO as of January 15, 1994, 
pursuant to 2 U.S.C. 602(f)(3); to the Commit- 
tee on Government Operations. 

2459. A letter from the Chairman, Federal 
Communications Commission, transmitting 
the annual report under the Federal Man- 
agers’ Financial Integrity Act for fiscal year 
1993, pursuant to 31 U.S.C. 3512(c)(3); to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

2460. A letter from the Chairman, Federal 
Housing Finance Board, transmitting the 
1992 management reports of the 12 Federal 
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Home Loan Banks and the Financing Cor- 
poration, pursuant to Public Law 101-576, 
section 306(a) (104 Stat. 2854); to the Commit- 
tee on Government Operations. 

2461. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting notifica- 
tion of his decision that the adjustment of 
the maximum deficit amount, as allowed 
under section 253(g)(1)(B) of the act (2 U.S.C. 
903(g)(1)(B), shall be made, pursuant to 2 
U.S.C. 904(c); to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations and ordered to be printed. 

2462. A letter from the Senior Policy Ad- 
viser, U.S. Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency, transmitting a report of activities 
under the Freedom of Information Act for 
calendar year 1993, pursuant to 5 U.S.C. 
552(d); to the Committee on Government Op- 
erations. 

2463. A letter from the American Legion, 
transmitting the proceedings of the 75th Na- 
tional Convention of the American Legion, 
held in Chicago, IL, on September 7-9, 1993, 
pursuant to 36 U.S.C. 49; to the Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs and ordered to be print- 
ed. 

2464. A letter from the Director, the Office 
of Management and Budget, transmitting 
OMB’s final sequestration report to the 
President and Congress for fiscal year 1994, 
pursuant to Public Law 101-508, section 
13101(a) (104 Stat. 1388-587); to the Committee 
on the Whole House on the State of the 
Union and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON 
PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. GONZALEZ: Committee on Banking, 
Finance and Urban Affairs. H.R. 3191. A bill 
to revise the national flood insurance pro- 
gram to promote compliance with require- 
ments for mandatory purchase of flood insur- 
ance, to provide assistance for mitigation ac- 
tivities designed to reduce damages to struc- 
tures subject to flooding and shoreline ero- 
sion, and to increase the maximum coverage 
amounts under the program, and for other 
purposes, with an amendment (Rept. 103-414). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 5 of rule X and clause 4 
of rule XXII, public bills and resolu- 
tions were introduced and severally re- 
ferred as follows: 


By Mr. GUNDERSON: 

H.R. 3734. A bill to expand the role of pub- 
lic schools to provide community services; to 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. NATCHER (for himself, Mr. 
WHITTEN, Mr. SMITH of Iowa, Mr. 
STOKES, Mr. BEVILL, Mr. DIXON, Mr. 
FAZIO, Mr. HEFNER, Mr. CARR, Mr. 
DURBIN, Мг. LEWIS of California, Ms. 
PELOSI, Mr. TORRES, Mr. PACKARD, 
Мг. EDWARDS of California, Мг. 
MOORHEAD, Mr. BECERRA, Mr. BEILEN- 
SON, Mr. BERMAN, Mr. BROWN of Cali- 
fornia, Mr. CALVERT, Mr. DELLUMS, 
Mr. DREIER, Ms. ESHOO, Mr. FARR, 
Mr. FILNER, Mr. GALLEGLY, Mr. HAM- 
BURG, Ms. HARMAN, Mr. HORN, Mr. 
Kim, Mr. LANTOS, Mr. MARTINEZ, Mr. 
MATSUI, Mr. MCKEON, Mr. MILLER of 
California, Mr. MINETA, Ms. ROYBAL- 
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ALLARD, Ms. SCHENK, Mr. STARK, Mr. 
TUCKER, Ms. WATERS, Mr. WAXMAN, 
and Ms. WOOLSEY): 

H.R. 3735. A bill making emergency supple- 
mental appropriations for disaster assistance 
because of the Los Angeles earthquake for 
the fiscal year ending September 30, 1994, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations. 

By Mr. ANDREWS of Texas: 

H.R. 3736. A bill to provide incentives for 
job apprenticeship programs, enhance edu- 
cational opportunities, and study the fea- 
sibility of consolidating the administration 
of all Federal dislocated worker programs; 
jointly, to the Committees on Education and 
Labor, Ways and Means, and Post Office and 
Civil Service. 


By Mrs. MINK: 

H.R. 3737. A bill to provide supplemental 
security income benefits to needy children; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ANDREWS of Texas (for him- 
self, Ms. NORTON, Mrs. MORELLA, and 
Mrs. SCHROEDER): 

H.R. 3738. A bill to promote equitable pay 
practices and eliminate discrimination with- 
in the civil service; to provide for more equi- 
table pay practices within the legislative 
branch; to require the executive branch to 
gather and disseminate information regard- 
ing, and to promote techniques to eliminate, 
discriminatory wage-setting practices and 
discriminatory wage disparities which are 
based on sex, race, or national origin; and for 
other purposes; jointly, to the Committees 
on Post Office and Civil Service, House Ad- 
ministration, Ways and Means, and Edu- 
cation and Labor. 

By Mr. ARCHER (for himself, Mr. 
CRANE, Mr. THOMAS of California, Mr. 
SHAw, Mr. SUNDQUIST, Mrs. JOHNSON 
of Connecticut, Mr. HOUGHTON, Mr. 
HERGER, Mr. МССвЕВҮ, Mr. HANCOCK, 
Mr. CAMP, and Mr. ZIMMER): 

H.R. 3739. A bill to amend the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1986 to provide all taxpayers 
with a 50-percent deduction for capital gains, 
to index the basis of certain capital assets, 
and to allow the capital loss deduction for 
losses on the sale or exchange of an individ- 
ual’s principal residence; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CLAY: 

H.R. 3740. A bill to extend and revise the 
authority to award endowment grants to 
Howard University, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mrs. COLLINS of Illinois: 

H.R. 3741. A bill to prohibit rental car com- 
panies from imposing liability on renters 
with certain exceptions, to prohibit such 
companies from selling collision damage 
waivers in connection with private passenger 
automobile rental agreements of not more 
than 30 days, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Energy and Commerce. 

By Mr. FINGERHUT: 

H.R. 3742. A bill to establish a commission 
to design a plan for transition from certain 
welfare, job training, and child care pro- 
grams to new programs providing temporary 
financial aid and assistance in locating per- 
manent employment; jointly, to the Com- 
mittees on Ways and Means, Agriculture, 
and Education and Labor. 

By Mr. FROST: 

H.R. 3743. A bill to provide for payments to 
individuals who were the subjects of radi- 
ation experiments conducted by the Federal 
Government to the Committee on the Judici- 


By Mr. HYDE (for himself, Mr. GILMAN, 
Mr. SPENCE, Mr. COMBEST, Ms. 
SNOWE, AND Mr. ROGERS): 
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H.R. 3744. A ЫП to amend the United Ма- 
tions Participation Act of 1945 to facilitate 
coordination between the executive and leg- 
islative branches of Government regarding 
United States participation in, or the use of 
United States funds for, United Nations 
peacekeeping activities; jointly, to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, Armed Services, 
and Intelligence (Permanent Select). 

By Mr. JEFFERSON (for himself and 
Mr. FIELDS of Louisiana): 

H.R. 3745. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of Health and Human Services to award a 
grant for the establishment of the National 
Center for Sickle Cell Disease Research, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on En- 
ergy and Commerce. 

By Mr. KLEIN: 

H.R. 3746. A bill to authorize the Director 
of the Bureau of Justice Assistance to ap- 
prove local programs that exchange mer- 
chandise vouchers for firearms and make 
grants to the programs, to amend title 18, 
United States Code, to provide amnesty for 
individuals who surrender firearms under the 
programs, and to amend the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1986 to allow tax deductions for 
taxpayers who donate merchandise vouchers 
for use in the programs; jointly, to the Com- 
mittees on the Judiciary and Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. KREIDLER (for himself and Mr. 


DICKS): 

H.R. 3747. A bill to permit marine port au- 
thorities to establish guidelines for the ship- 
ment of certain materials in a manner that 
protects the public health and safety and the 
environment; jointly, to the Committees on 
Public Works and Transportation, Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries, Energy and Com- 
merce, and Education and Labor. 

By Mr. LEACH: 

H.R. 3748. A bill to provide an enhanced 
framework for Federal financial institution 
regulation of derivatives activities; jointly, 
to the Committees on Banking, Finance and 
Urban Affairs, Energy and Commerce, and 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. LEVIN: 

H.R. 3749. A bill to extend the authorities 
of the Fair Trade in Auto Parts Act of 1988; 
jointly, to the Committees on Foreign Af- 
fairs, Ways and Means, and Energy and Com- 
merce. 

By Ms. NORTON: 

H.R. 3750. A bill to provide for nuclear dis- 
armament and economic conversion in ac- 
cordance with District of Columbia Initia- 
tive Measure No. 37 of 1993; jointly, to the 
Committees on Foreign Affairs and Armed 
Services. 

By Mr. TORRICELLI: 

H.R, 3751. A bill to establish a Meat, Poul- 
try, and Eggs Inspection Agency to admin- 
ister the Federal Meat Inspection Act, the 
Poultry Products Inspection Act, and the 
Egg Products Inspection Act, to expand the 
application of these acts, to provide for the 
establishment of safe cooking standards for 
meat and poultry products, and to improve 
scientific research and understanding of 
foodborne illnesses; jointly, to the Commit- 
tees on Agriculture and Energy and Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. VOLKMER: 

H.R. 3752. A ЫП to amend section 
410(b)(1)(A) of the Controlled Substances Act, 
to provide a mandatory term of life impris- 
onment without release, probation, parole, 
or suspension of sentencing for drug felons 
and violent criminals convicted a third time; 
jointly, to the Committees on the Judiciary 
and Energy and Commerce. 

By Mr. GONZALEZ: 

H.J. Res. 307. Joint resolution proposing an 

amendment to the Constitution of the Unit- 
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ed States to repeal the 25th amendment to 
the Constitution; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
By Mr. ANDREWS of New Jersey (for 
himself and Mr. MONTGOMERY): 

H.J. Res. 308. Joint resolution providing for 
the display of the flag at half-mast on Gov- 
ernment buildings on the 7th of December of 
each year in honor and remembrance of the 
members of the Armed Forces who served at 
Pearl Harbor on December 7, 1941; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HILLIARD: 

H.J. Res. 309. Joint resolution designating 
April 29, 1994, as “Davey Allison Remem- 
brance Day”; to the Committee on Post Of- 
fice and Civil Service. 

By Mr. MCDERMOTT: 

H. Res. 332. Resolution providing amounts 
from the contingent fund of the House for ex- 
penses of investigations and studies by the 
Committee on Standards of Official Conduct 
in the second session of the 1034 Congress; to 
the Committee on House Administration. 


— — - 0 - 
PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, 


Mr. MURPHY introduced a bill (H.R. 3753) 
for the relief of Thomas R. Dahlberg; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL SPONSORS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, sponsors 
were added to public bills and resolu- 
tions as follows: 

H.R. 93: Mr. YounG of Florida, Mr. KING, 
and Mr. MCHALE. 

H.R. 245: Mr. FRANKS of New Jersey. 

H.R. 323: Mr. MENENDEZ. 

H.R. 358: Mr. ENGEL. 

H.R. 359: Mr. PAXON. 

H.R. 417; Mr. DARDEN, Mr. KLECZKA, Mr. 
BACHUS of Alabama, Mr. HOBSON, Мг. BAR- 
Low, Mr. PICKETT, Mr. MCCOLLUM, Mr. BOEH- 
LERT, and Mr. POSHARD. 

H.R. 502: Mr. HOYER, Mr. POMBO, and Mr. 
MCINNIS. 

H.R. 544: Mr. MCDERMOTT and Ms. 
MARGOLIES-MEZVINSKY. 

H.R. 763: Mr. ZIMMER. 

H.R. 963: Mr. COLLINS of Georgia. 

Н.Н. 1055: Mr. APPLEGATE and Mr. SOLO- 
MON. 

Н.Н. 1122: Мг. PAXON, Mr. Lazio, and Mr. 
BARTLETT of Maryland. 

Н.Н. 1123: Mr. PAXON and Mr. BARTLETT of 
Maryland. 

H.R. 1124: Mr. BARTLETT of Maryland. 

H.R. 1126: Mr. WHEAT, Mr. BATEMAN, Mr. 
KINGSTON, and Мг. BARTLETT of Maryland. 

H.R. 1127: Mr. BARTLETT of Maryland. 

H.R. 1128: Мг. PAXON Mr. CRAPO, and Мг. 
BARTLETT of Maryland. 

H.R. 1129: Mr. BARTLETT of Maryland. 

H.R. 1130: Мг. BARTLETT of Maryland. 

H.R. 1161: Mr. QUINN. 

H.R. 1181: Mr. BEREUTER, Mr. HUTCHINSON, 
Ms. LAMBERT, Mr. WILSON, Ms. WOOLSEY, Mr. 
EMERSON, and Mr. CRAMER. 

H.R. 1309: Mr. MYERS of Indiana, Mr. Doo- 
LITTLE, Mr. SCHIFF, and Mr. SHAYS. 

H.R. 1438: Mr. HORN. 

H.R. 1464: Ms. BYRNE, Mr. CLAY, Ms. ESHOO, 
Mrs. LLOYD, and Mr. MATSUI. 

H.R. 1505: Mr. POMBO and Mr. BARTLETT of 
Maryland. 

H.R. 1620: Mr. BARTLETT of Maryland and 
Mr. MCINNIS. 

H.R. 1622: Mr. Lazio. 
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H.R. 1687: Ms. LAMBERT and Mr. CLYBURN. 

H.R. 1719: Mr. BLUTE. 

H.R. 1878: Mr. SLATTERY, Mr. KLINK, Mr. 
RAVENEL, Mr. HOLDEN, Mr. PAXON, Mrs. MEY- 
ERS of Kansas, Mr. GINGRICH, and Mr. 
SPRATT. 

H.R. 1900: Мг. ABERCROMBIE, 
FALEOMAVAEGA, and Mrs. MEEK. 

H.R. 2088: Mr. SAWYER and Mr. ROSE. 

Н.Н. 2147: Мг. WAXMAN, Mr. YATES, Mr. 
SANDERS, Mr. OBERSTAR, and Mr. LIPINSKI. 

H.R. 2171: Mr. DEAL, Mr. GINGRICH, and Ms. 
FuRsk. 

H. R. 2287: Mrs. MALONEY. 

H. R. 2292: Mr. MCCLOSKEY. 

H.R. 2434: Mr. Lewis of California, Mr. 
GREENWOOD, Mr. CRANE, and Mr. CALVERT. 

H.R, 2443: Mr. JOHNSON of Georgia, Mr. 
KINGSTON, Mr. MCMILLAN, Мг. MINETA, Mr. 
BROWN of California, Mr. CoBLE, Mr. SCHAE- 
FER, Mr. MANZULLO, Mr. BARTLETT of Mary- 
land, Мг. BARCA of Wisconsin, Mrs. CLAYTON, 
Mr. GOODLATTE, Mr. BARCIA of Michigan, Mr. 
PETERSON of Minnesota, Mrs. KENNELLY, Mr. 
EVERETT, Mr. Еокр of Tennessee, Mr. WISE, 
Mr. FRANKS of New Jersey, Mr. BROWDER, 
Mr. BALLENGER, Mr. GALLO, Mr. MINGE, Mr. 
INGLIS of South Carolina, Mr. SPENCE, Mr. 
GINGRICH, Mr. MURTHA, Mr. TAYLOR of Mis- 
sissippi, Мг. COLLINS of Georgia, Mr. 
POSHARD, Мг. WOLF. Mr. OBERSTAR, Mr. 
STUMP, Mr. WASHINGTON, and Mr. SHAYS. 

H.R. 2467: Mr. ANDREWS of Maine, Mr. BE- 
VILL, Mr. BLUTE, Mr. CRAMER, Mr. FILNER, 
Mr. HAYES, Ms. LONG, Мг. McHUGH, Mr. 
MACHTLEY, Mr. MANN, Mr. MATSUI, Mr. 
MOORHEAD, Mr. NEAL of Massachusetts, Ms. 
PRYCE of Ohio, Mr. SANDERS, Mr. SHAYS, Mr. 
SKAGGS, and Mr. WILLIAMS. 

H.R. 2586: Mr. QUINN, Mr. BEVILL, Mr. 
MCDADE, Мг. CARDIN, and Mr. TANNER. 

H.R. 2602: Ms. BYRNE. 

H.R. 2664: Ms. SNOWE. 

H.R. 2727: Ms. WooLsEVY. Ms. ROYBAL-AL- 
LARD, Mr. RICHARDSON, and Mr. MARTINEZ. 

Н.Н. 2866: Mr. Scott, Ms. LAMBERT, and 
Mr. SHAYS. 

H.R. 2918: Mr. SABO and Mr. BOUCHER. 

Н.Н. 2969: Mr. FISH, Мг. GILMAN, Mr. 
ENGEL, Mr. LAZIO, and Mr. MENENDEZ. 

H.R. 2971: Mrs. UNSOELD and Mr. TAYLOR of 
North Carolina. 

H.R. 2985: Mr. KREIDLER, Mr. WYDEN, Mr. 
SANDERS, and Mrs. UNSOELD. 

H.R. 3021: Mr. ANDREWS of New Jersey. 

H.R. 3062: Mr. DELAY. 


Mr. 


H.R. 3248: Mr. KLECZKA. 

H.R. 3251; Mr. BOEHNER, Mr. JOHNSON of 
South Dakota, and Mr. WALSH. 

H.R. 3293: Mr. RAVENEL and Mr. PALLONE. 

H.R. 3301: Ms. FURSE, Mr. HOAGLAND, and 
Mr. MILLER of California. 

H.R. 3302: Mr. HORN, Mr. SHAYS, Mr. FROST, 
Mr. LEvy, and Mr. STUMP. 

H.R. 3314: Mr. RANGEL and Mrs. MEEK. 

H.R. 3328: Mr. LIPINSKI. 

H.R. 3363: Mr. POMEROY, Ms. BYRNE, Mr. 
CASTLE, Mr. CALLAHAN, and Mr. LIPINSKI. 

H.R. 3372: Mr. SLATTERY, Mr. STOKES, Mr. 
SHARP, Mrs. CLAYTON, and Mr. CANADY. 

H.R. 3397: Ms. SCHENK, Mr. DE LA GARZA, 
Mr. NADLER, Mr. DEUTSCH, Ms. SLAUGHTER, 
and Mr. UPTON. 

H.R. 3424: Mr. GORDON, Ms. WOOLSEY, and 
Mr. LANCASTER. 

H.R. 3435: Mr. HOAGLAND, Mr. EVANS, Mr. 
MILLER of California, Mrs. MINK, Mrs. 
SCHROEDER, and Ms. VELAZQUEZ. 

H.R. 3449: Mr. GINGRICH, Mr. ZIMMER, and 
Mr. PACKARD. 

H.R. 3468: Mrs. MORELLA. 
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Н.Н. 3495: Мг. NADLER, Мг. MARTINEZ, and 
Мг. DORNAN. 

Н.Н. 3546: Мг. BROWDER, Мг. LIPINSKI, Мг. 
KLEIN, and Mr. DURBIN. 

H.R. 3584: Mr. BAKER of California, Mr. 
BOEHNER, Mr. HERGER, Mr. SCHIFF, Mr. STEN- 
HOLM, Mr. TORKILDSEN, Ms. WOOLSEY, Mr. 
MONTGOMERY, Mr. OXLEY, Mr. SOLOMON, Mr. 
TEJEDA, Mr. DELAY, Mr. CARR, Mr. DARDEN, 
Mr. EMERSON, Mr. PETERSON of Minnesota, 
Mr. CONDIT, Mr. HAYES, Mr. TAUZIN, Mr. 
ROWLAND, Мг. BILBRAY, and Mr. LAROcCco. 

H.R. 3600: Mr. CARR, and Mr. SWETT. 

H.R. 3629: Mr. HOEKSTRA, Mr. GOODLING, 
Mr. Кім, Mr. ENGEL, and Мг. DOOLITTLE. 

H.R. 3645: Mr. Lewis of California, Mr. 
GREENWOOD, Mr. CRANE, and Mr. CALVERT. 

H.R. 3666: Mr. CRAMER, and Mr. LEWIS of 
Georgia. 

H.R. 3706: Mr. BERMAN, Mr. FLAKE, Mr. 
Lewis of Georgia, Mr. MCDERMOTT, Mr. 
OWENS, Mr. PAYNE of New Jersey, Ms. 
PELOSI, Mr. STARK, and Mr. WAXMAN. 

H.R. 3727: Mrs. ROUKEMA, Mr. ROTH, Mr. 
BACHUS of Alabama, Mr. DREIER, Mr. SMITH 
of Michigan, Mr. SOLOMON, Mr. CASTLE, Mr. 
McCoLLuM, Mr. ACKERMAN, and Mr. LINDER. 

H.J. Res. 103: Ms. HARMAN, Mrs. ROUKEMA, 
and Mr. COMBEST. 

H.J. Res. 199: Mr. COMBEST, Ms. DUNN, Mr. 
MYERS of Indiana, Mr. CALVERT, Мг. DORNAN, 
Mr. MAZZOLI, Mr. HUNTER, Mr. HYDE, Mr. Ka- 
SICH, Mr. WILLIAMS, Mr. КІМ, Mr. LEWIS of 
California, Mr. ANDREWS of New Jersey, Mr. 
LEWIS of Florida, Mr. CAMP, Мг. STUMP, Мг. 
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KYL, Мг. GEJDENSON, Mr. PICKETT, Ms. 
SLAUGHTER, Mr. HASTINGS, Ms. KAPTUR, Mr. 
STUPAK, Mr. MCMILLAN, Mr. FAzio, Мг. 
BOEHLERT, Mr. SISISKY, Mr. BREWSTER, Mr. 
Swirt, Mr. LEWIS of Georgia, Mr. SYNAR, Mr. 
DICKEY, Mr. BROWDER, Mr. VALENTINE, Mr. 
HAMILTON, Mr. GREENWOOD, Mr. KANJORSKI, 
Mr. TAYLOR of North Carolina, Mr. UPTON, 
Mr. QUINN, Mr. WHITTEN, Mr. TANNER, Mr. 
MOAKLEY, Mr. FRANK of Massachusetts, Mr. 
JACOBS, Mr. RICHARDSON, Mr. HAYES, Mr. 
PRICE of North Carolina, Mr. GILMAN, Mr. 
ROGERS, and Mr. EDWARDS of Texas. 

H.J. Res. 266: Mr. MANTON. 

H. Con. Res. 127: Mr. WELDON, Mr. TRAFI- 
CANT, Mr. DUNCAN, Mr. CLINGER, Mr. BACHUS 
of Alabama, Ms. KAPTUR, and Mr. APPLE- 
GATE. 

H. Con. Res. 148: Mr. SAM JOHNSON. 

H. Con. Res. 152: Mr. WAXMAN and Mr. 
SANDERS. 

H. Con. Res. 173: Mr. ANDREWS of New Jer- 
sey, Mr. KREIDLER, Mr. PETE GEREN of Texas, 
Mr. SLATTERY, Mr. DELLUMS, Mr. MANTON, 
Mr. BREWSTER, Mr. JACOBS, Mr. GREENWOOD, 
Mr. EMERSON, Mr, HOEKSTRA, Mr. UPTON, Mr. 
TRAFICANT, and Mr. HALL of Ohio. 

H. Con. Res. 179: Mr. VISCLOSKY and Mr. 
SOLOMON. 

Н. Con. Res. 185: Mr. BEVILL, 

H. Res. 117: Мг. BROWN of Ohio and Mr. 
BARTLETT of Maryland. 

H. Res. 127: Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. 

H. Res. 234: Mrs. BENTLEY, Mr. MARKEY, 
Mr. WATT, and Mr. PETERSON of Minnesota. 
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H. Res. 288: Mr. Goss. 

H. Res. 323: Mr. GEJDENSON, Mr. HASTINGS, 
Mr. YATES, Mr. KING, Mr. SAXTON, Mrs. 
MALONEY, Mr. OWENS, Mr. SANDERS, Mr. 
KOPETSKI, Mr. WAXMAN, Mr. ABERCROMBIE, 
Mr. ANDREWS of New Jersey, Mrs, MINK, Mr. 
SPRATT, Mr. MCNULTY, Mr. ENGEL, Ms. 
MARGOLIES-MEZVINSKY, Mr. SCHIFF, Mr. 
MCCLOSKEY, Mr, HUGHES, Ms. MOLINARI, Ms. 
SCHENK, Mr. HOYER, and Mr. HORN. 


DISCHARGE PETITIONS 


Under clause 3, rule ХХУП, the fol- 
lowing discharge petition was filed: 

Petition 11, January 26, 1994, by Mr. 
RAMSTAD on House Resolution 247 has been 
signed by the following Members: Jim 
Ramstad and Porter J. Goss. 


DISCHARGE PETITIONS— 
ADDITIONS OR DELECTIONS 


The following Members added their 
names to the following discharge peti- 
tions: 

Petition 4 by Mr. HOEKSTRA on House 
Resolution 9: Wayne T. Gilchrist. 

Petition 10 by Mr. McCOLLUM on House 
Resolution 295: Dave Camp and Bob Living- 
ston. 
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SENATE—Wednesday, January 26, 1994 


The Senate met at 9 a.m., on the ex- 
piration of the recess, and was called to 
order by the Honorable PATTY MURRAY, 
a Senator from the State of Washing- 
ton. 


PRAYER 


The Chaplain, the Reverend Richard 
C. Halverson, D.D. offered the following 
prayer: 

Let us pray. 

If my people, which are called by my 
name, shall humble themselves, and pray, 
and seek my face, and turn from their 
wicked ways; then will I hear from heav- 
en, and will forgive their sin, and will 
heal their land.—II Chronicles 7:14. 

Gracious God our Father, the Bible 
makes it clear that the people of God 
who are called by His name are the key 
to the healing of a nation. Administra- 
tion has its place; legislation and en- 
forcement are important. But if the 
people of God, called by His name, are 
indifferent or simply get involved po- 
litically, anything government can do 
will be futile. They must humble them- 
selves; they must pray; they must seek 
His face and turn from their wicked 
ways. 

These critical days, awaken the peo- 
ple of God to this word from the Bible. 
Help them do more than complain or 
demonstrate or get involved politi- 
cally. Help them be the people of God 
in the fullest sense of that word, that 
our land may be healed. 

In His name who is the Great Physi- 
cian. Amen. 


APPOINTMENT OF ACTING 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will please read a communication 
to the Senate from the President pro 
tempore [Mr. BYRD]. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
the following letter: 

U.S. SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, DC, January 26, 1994. 
To the Senate: 

Under the provisions of rule I, section 3, of 
the Standing Rules of the Senate, I hereby 
appoint the Honorable PATTY MURRAY, a 
Senator from the State of Washington, to 
perform the duties of the Chair. 

ROBERT C. BYRD, 
President pro tempore. 


Mrs. MURRAY thereupon assumed 
the Chair as Acting President pro tem- 
pore. 


(Legislative day of Tuesday, January 25, 1994) 


RECOGNITION OF THE MAJORITY 
LEADER 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The majority leader, Mr. MITCH- 
ELL, is recognized. 


SCHEDULE 


Mr. MITCHELL. Madam President, 
there will be a period for morning busi- 
ness from now until 10:30 this morning, 
at which time the Senate will return to 
consideration of the pending bill, the 
State Department authorization bill. 

There will be a vote, a recorded roll- 
call vote, at 10:30 on or in relation toa 
pending amendment by Senator HELMS. 
Senators can expect votes on amend- 
ments to that bill throughout the day 
and into the evening. 

It is my hope that we can complete 
action on this measure this week. In 
any event, unless we are able to com- 
plete action by Thursday evening, 
which now appears unlikely, the Sen- 
ate will be in session and voting on Fri- 
day until 3 p.m. 

I previously indicated to Senators 
orally and in a letter written to all 
Senators that there will be no recorded 
votes on any Monday through Easter. 
That means that if we are to complete 
the important business pending before 
us, we will have to have rollcall votes 
on the other 4 days unless arrange- 
ments are otherwise made. 

Therefore, so that everybody is on 
notice and can understand clearly what 
is anticipated, there will be votes on 
Fridays, including this Friday, unless 
we complete action on the pending bill 
prior to then which, as I have stated, 
based upon my discussions with man- 
agers, appears unlikely at this time. 

Therefore, Senators should plan on 
votes throughout the day and into the 
evening today, throughout the day and 
into the evening on Thursday, and 
throughout the day until 3 p.m. on Fri- 
day. 

I thank my colleagues for their co- 
operation and patience. I now yield the 
floor. 


RESERVATION OF LEADER TIME 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Under the previous order, leader- 
ship time is reserved. 


1993 YEAR-END REPORT 


The mailing and filing date of the 
1993 year-end report required by the 
Federal Election Campaign Act, as 


amended, is Monday, January 31, 1994. 
Principal campaign committees sup- 
porting Senate candidates file their re- 
ports with the Senate Office of Public 
Records, 232 Hart Building, Washing- 
ton, DC 20510-7116. 

The Public Records Office will be 
open from 8 a.m. to 9 p.m. on the filing 
date to accept these filings. In general, 
reports will be available the day after 
receipt. For further information, please 
contact the Public Records Office on 
(202) 224-0322. 


MORNING BUSINESS 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Under the previous order, there 
will now be a period for the transaction 
of morning business not to extend be- 
yond the hour of 10:30 a.m., with Sen- 
ators permitted to speak therein for 
not to exceed 5 minutes. 

The time between 9 o'clock and 9:40 
a.m. shall be under the control of the 
Senator from Wyoming [Mr. SIMPSON] 
or his designee. 

Mr. GREGG addressed the Chair. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. GREGG] is recognized. 

Mr. GREGG. Madam President, pur- 
suant to that prior order, I am acting 
as designee of the Senator from Wyo- 
ming, and I yield myself such time as I 
may consume under that order. 


THE PRESIDENT'S STATE OF THE 
UNION ADDRESS 


Mr. GREGG. Madam President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the RECORD the remarks of the Repub- 
lican leader, Senator DOLE, in response 
to the State of the Union last night. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

STATE OF THE UNION: THE REPUBLICAN 
RESPONSE 
(Remarks by Bob Dole) 

Good evening. I'm Bob Dole, Senate Repub- 
lican Leader. 

Tonight I'm speaking for Congressional 
Republicans, for Republican governors, state 
legislators, mayors, and other elected offi- 
cials. 

And I hope for you—if you believe, as we 
do, that America’s taxes should be lower, 
that the government should spend less; that 
the people, not the government should con- 
trol more; and that our armed forces must be 
strong. 

Here in Congress, we are the minority 
party. The Democrats have many more votes 
than we do in both the House and the Senate. 

So when the President spoke tonight, he 
knew that whatever he really wants, he 
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stands a good chance of getting, because 
most Democrats will vote with him. 

And when Republicans believe President 
Clinton is moving America in the right di- 
rection—as he did with the North American 
Free Trade Agreement—then he can count 
on our votes and our cooperation, too. 

WRONG FORK IN THE ROAD: HEALTH CARE 

But far more often than not, the President 
and his Democrat majority have taken what 
we believe is the wrong fork in the road—not 
just on one or two matters of policy, but on 
their entire approach to government. 

Health care is a good erample 

The President and Mrs. Clinton deserve 
credit for starting the debate. It has been 
very helpful. Now, nearly a year later, we 
better understand this important issue. 

We know that America has the best health 
care system in the world; that people from 
every corner of the globe come here when 
they need the very best treatment; and that 
our goal should be to ensure that every 
American has access to this system. 

MASSIVE OVERDOSE OF GOVERNMENT CONTROL 

Of course, there are Americans with a sick 
child or sick parent in real need, both in 
rural and urban America. Our country has 
health care problems, but no health care cri- 
sis. 

But we will have a crisis if we take the 
President’s medicine—a massive overdose of 
government control. 

How massive? 

My colleague, Senator Arlen Specter of 
Pennsylvania, has prepared a chart of what 
the health care bureaucracy would look like 
under the President's plan. 

It's a big chart, containing 207 boxes. It 
would take a long time to explain—if I fully 
understood it, myself. 

But let me point out some of the new bu- 
reaucracies created under the President's 
plan. 

Way up here is something called the Na- 
tional Health Board.“ Over here is an Advi- 
sory Commission on Regional Variations of 
Health Expenditures.” And here’s the “Ма- 
tional Institute for Health Care Workforce 
Development.” 

You and I are way down here, somewhere. 

The President's idea is to put a mountain 
of bureaucrats between you and your doctor. 

For example, if you or a family member 
want to receive care from a specialist or a 
clinic outside of your own state, then you 
probably can't do it without asking for ap- 
proval. 

And, under his plan, information about 
your health and your treatment can be sent 
to a national data bank without your ap- 
proval. That's a compromise of privacy none 
of us can accept. 

Those are just a few examples—there are 
many more. Clearly, the President is asking 
you to trust the government more than you 
trust your doctor and yourselves, with your 
lives and the lives of your loved ones. 

More cost. Less choice. More taxes. Less 
quality. More government control. Less con- 
trol for you and your family. That’s what the 
President's government-run plan is likely to 
give you. 

COMMONSENSE HEALTH CARE SOLUTIONS NOW 


We can fix our most pressing problems 
without performing a triple bypass operation 
on our health care system. 

We can do it without the estimated trillion 
dollar budget shortfall the Clinton plan 
would create over the next six years. 

And we can do it now. 

Republicans—and I believe many 
Democracts—are ready to vote for legisla- 
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tion containing common-sense solutions. So- 
lutions like: 

Guaranteeing uninterrupted coverage to 
everyone who is currently insured, even if 
you leave or lose your job, and 

Guaranteeing that your coverage cannot 
be denied because of a serious illness or a 
pre-existing condition. 

Giving relief to small businesses by allow- 
ing them to join together to buy insurance. 

Giving individuals who buy their own in- 
surance a 100 percent tax deduction. 

Changing the law to allow you to open 
your own medical savings accounts—or to 
buy medical IRA’s.”’ 

Helping uninsured low-income Americans 
pay for coverage through tax credits or 
vouchers. 

And, finally, cutting the government red 
tape, and reforming medical malpractice 
laws that make our health care system so 
expensive. 

Debate on the President’s massive and 
complex program will continue for most of 
the year. But the changes just mentioned 
can be made now. So, why wait? Why not act 
to put you and your family in control of your 
health care right now? 

CRIME 


This evening, the President also spoke at 
length about crime. And he’s right—we all 
must take responsibility as individuals. 

After years of debate, many Democrats are 
joining Republicans behind this view: Crimi- 
nals are not the victims of society—society 
is the victim of criminals * * * and that the 
best way to make America's streets, schools, 
and homes safer is to put violent criminals 
in jail and to keep them there. 

And most provisions of this bill which the 
Senate passed last November, do just that. 
Let me give you just a few examples. 

Life imprisonment for those convicted of 
three violent felonies—call it, “three strikes 
and you're in, for life." 

Tough mandatory sentences for those who 
use a gun in the commission of a crime. 

Violent juveniles treated as adults when 
they use a gun. 

PADLOCK THE REVOLVING DOOR: TRUTH-IN- 

SENTENCING 

As you know, just putting criminals be- 
hind bars is not enough. 

There is a big second step. And that's 
padlocking the revolving door—keeping vio- 
lent criminals in jail for their entire sen- 
tence. A twenty year sentence should mean 
just that—20 years or darn close to it. Not 
five, not ten, not even fifteen. 

So this bill also would authorize 10 new re- 
gional federal prisons. Before states can send 
their violent criminals to those prisons, they 
must adopt truth in sentencing“ laws. Іп 
other words, if you do the crime, you really 
do the time. 

The Senate has passed tough crime bills 
before. But every time we do, liberal Con- 
gressional Democrats remove the tough pro- 
visions. 

That must not happen again. 

CREDIBILITY ON CRIME 


Republicans want President Clinton to 
sign the toughest bill possible—and I've got 
the toughest bill around in my hand right 
now. 

The President used tough language to- 
night—and that's good. But will he act on it? 

Will he insist on the tough provisions, like 
ten new regional prisons, like “truth in sen- 
tencing,’’ like tough mandatory sentences 
for using a gun; and the death penalty for 
drug kingpins? 

Unfortunately, the Administration has 
damaged its credibility on the crime issue by 
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cutting the federal prison construction budg- 
et by 20 percent, and by the 94 percent cut in 
the Drug Czar’s office. 

And, yes, the talk in the administration of 
legalized drugs doesn't help much, either. 


ACTIONS DIFFERENT THAN WORDS 


Now, many people are confused when the 
President’s actions appear different than his 
words. 

For example, the President talks about 
education. But he opposes school choice, 
which could give parents more control over 
the education of their children. 

He promised to “end welfare as we know 
it.“ yet everyone waits for his proposal. In 
the meantime, Republicans here in Congress 
and Republican Governors across the nation 
are fighting for changes that make work, 
self-sufficiency, and reducing illegitimacy 
top priorities. 

The President promised a middle-class tax 
cut, yet, he and his party imposed the larg- 
est tax increase in American history. 

This $255 billion increase was opposed by 
every Republican in the House and Senate. 

ECONOMIC RECOVERY AND THE DEFICIT 


We hope his higher taxes will not cut short 
the economic recovery and declining interest 
rates he inherited. The two-year mark—com- 
ing at the end of this year—is when the econ- 
omy usually starts to feel the results of a 
new Administration's policies. 

Instead of stifling growth and expansion 
through higher taxes and increased govern- 
ment regulation, Republicans would take 
America in a different direction. We can do 
that through alternatives that reward risk- 
taking and the creation of new jobs, and that 
give our small business men and women re- 
lief from the heavy-hand of government. 

The President told you tonight that the 
deficit is projected to decrease next year. 
And that’s true. After all, the largest tax in- 
crease in American history would decrease 
any deficit temporarily. 

But, in the words of Paul Harvey, Now 
you're going to hear the rest of the story.“ 

Under his budget, government spending 
will increase by at least $343 billion in the 
next five years, and, in the same time period, 
the non-partisan Congressional Budget Of- 
fice projects that $1 trillion will be added to 
our national debt. 

NATIONAL SECURITY 


The one place the President has cut dras- 
tically is precisely the wrong place—na- 
tional security—slashed to the lowest levels 
since before Pear] Harbor. 

History tells us, and many of us know 
first-hand, that America cannot afford to 
have a hollow military. Nor can we afford to 
let the United Nations dictate what is in 
America’s national interest. 


AMERICA'S ENDURING MISSION OF LEADERSHIP 


I want to close by talking about America— 
the greatest country in the world. 

I believe America has an enduring mis- 
sion—a mission of leadership. 

Fifty years ago, when Hitler’s tyranny was 
on the march, it was only because of strong 
American leadership that freedom was pre- 
served. 

In the Cold War, for millions behind the 
Iron Curtain, and in the many nations that 
depended on us to protect them, it was, 
again, only because of strong American lead- 
ership that freedom prevailed. 

And now, as countries that were tyrannies 
learn democracy, as people learn about free 
markets where a short time ago buying and 
selling without the state's permission was il- 
legal, the world again wants and needs 
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strong American leadership, so that freedom 
will endure. 

Many times over the past few years, right 
here in this office, I've met with representa- 
tives from the new emerging democracies. 
Some were leaders. Some were ordinary citi- 
zens. Some had been in jail for many years. 
And they all told me about the same thing. 
They all said that We want to be like Amer- 
ica." 

In this great, good, and generous nation, 
the American mission endures, here at home, 
and around the world. 

We аге its stewards. 

It is up to us to ensure that, wherever the 
road divides, America takes the right path— 
remains true to its mission of leadership, 
and remains the light and hope of humanity. 

Thank you, and to the people of Southern 
California, please know that all of us in 
Washington will be working with Governor 
Wilson and your Congressional delegation to 
provide the help you need. Good night. 

Mr. GREGG. Madam President, the 
remarks of the President in the State 
of the Union address last night were 
excellent remarks that summarized 
some of the concerns that many of us 
had relative to the issues raised last 
night by the President. The President, 
of course, did make and deliver a well 
prepared and excellent State of the 
Union as to style and presentation. He 
is a gentleman who has on many occa- 
sions shown us that he has the capacity 
to draw forth many ideas and concepts 
in addressing the people of this country 
through the forum of a joint session of 
the Congress. 

But I will say this about the Presi- 
dent’s speech, because I think it needs 
to be said; that is, that it had with it 
a large amount of irony. If you look at 
what he is suggesting in a number of 
policy areas, for example in the area of 
health care, where he has suggested 
that we essentially nationalize the sys- 
tem and allow it to be dominated by 
the Federal Government; in the area of 
education, where his program is one of 
calling upon the creation of an outline 
of a standard and curriculum which 
would be designed here at the Federal 
level and which will inevitably be 
forced upon local communities and 
States, either through litigation or 
through direct regulatory activity as 
part of the funding mechanisms and 
things like chapter 1; in the area of job 
training, where he is suggesting that 
we basically have a Federal make-work 
job program structured again along the 
concepts which were once before seen 
in this country, the CETA proposals— 
all of these ideas which he is putting 
on the table and which he has put on 
the table last night in the phraseology 
which was really superbly framed, real- 
ly, in substance, are inconsistent and 
contradictory to the basic theme of his 
speech, which was that we, as a nation, 
in order to address core issues which 
concern us, such as crime, should take 
more individual responsibility and 
should have more of an awareness of 
the need of individuals to care for 
themselves and be responsible for 
themselves and to be concerned about 
this fellow citizens. 
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In fact, it is totally ironic that in the 
major new initiative that he discussed 
last night, which was the welfare re- 
form program, he is suggesting that we 
reform a system, the welfare system, 
which has broken down as a result of 
the excesses of the Federal Govern- 
ment in the area of demanding central- 
ized control over a system. He is sug- 
gesting that that system, which is bro- 
ken, should be fixed by giving more 
flexibility to the States and by requir- 
ing more individual initiative in the 
area of the individuals receiving the 
benefits. But at the same time, he is 
suggesting that reform for that sys- 
tem—which is so fundamentally 
flawed—he is suggesting taking the 
exact concepts which created the 
flawed system of welfare and applying 
them to health care, applying them to 
education, and applying them to job 
training. 

There is clearly an inconsistency and 
an irony in that. Thus, as you look at 
the phrasing of the speech, it was su- 
perb, and the presentation was superb. 
But the substance of the speech is in- 
consistent and contradictory. 

It is especially inconsistent in the 
area of health care. 

This is obviously going to be one of 
the primary concerns as we address 
this coming legislative session, and we 
all know that the health care delivery 
system in this country needs some sig- 
nificant improvement. 

But what is being proposed by this 
administration is not improvement but 
it is replacement. It is taking the sys- 
tem which we presently have, and if 
you were to compare it, for example, to 
an automobile instead of saying, well, 
it needs a new engine or needs a new 
muffler or needs a new drive shaft, 
what they are saying is we need a 
brand new, entirely different vehicle to 
operate. 

The vehicle that is being proposed 
here is a vehicle that is totally domi- 
nated by the Federal Government. The 
structure of the proposal brought forth 
by this administration, Mrs. Clinton, 
and the President is one which would 
essentially lead to a nationalization of 
the health care industry. 

Why is that? Well, it is very simple. 
There are two entities put in place here 
which dominate up and down the 
health care arena, all the activity in 
the arena—the National Health Board 
and a global pricing mechanism which 
the National Health Board has as its 
authority to exercise under the pro- 
posal which is in the Clinton plan. 

The National Health Board will es- 
sentially be a regulatory agency which 
will give the States all the flexibility 
to do whatever the National Health 
Board decides should be done. And in 
giving the States that type of flexibil- 
ity, it will assure the compliance oc- 
curs in the area of the delivery func- 
tion of health care through a global 
pricing mechanism which is nothing 
more than a waterfall of price controls. 
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It becomes trickle-down health care 
and, as a very practical matter, will in- 
evitably lead, as it has in countries 
like Canada and England, to a signifi- 
cant drop in quality and rationing. 
That, of course, is what we should not 
have happen in reforming our health 
care system. 

There are reforms which have been 
proposed by a number of Members in 
this body, both Republican and Demo- 
cratic Members, which we all agree on 
today and which could be passed today 
and which fundamentally improve the 
health care system and which would 
address the primary concerns which 
the President has and I have and which 
most Americans have, which is that 
the people who need health care can 
get health care coverage, that people 
are not barred from health care as a re- 
sult of a preexisting condition, that the 
health care system does not find itself 
being charged by insurance companies 
which try to keep those people working 
in industries which may be less healthy 
out of the system or force them to pay 
more, that we dropped, have a system 
where doctors are practicing defensive 
medicine because of fears about mal- 
practice lawsuits and we allow the 
technologies and the ideas which are 
booming in the health care area and 
which are helping people and which are 
curing disease to continue to expand 
and grow through addressing the anti- 
trust laws. 

All of those issues have already been 
agreed to by a majority of both Houses 
of the Congress and could be passed 
today and would fundamentally im- 
prove the health care system. But this 
administration, rather than seeking to 
take that sort of approach, has decided 
no, we are not going to do that; instead 
we are going to nationalize the system 
and create everyone as a dependent of 
a small board here in Washington. 

Is that transferring to the individual 
responsibility? Is that responding to 
the health care crisis the way that he 
has proposed that we respond to the 
health care crisis? No, it is just the op- 
posite. The same can be said for edu- 
cation. 

The education proposal of this ad- 
ministration called Goal 2000, which 
has a very nice, innocuous name, is es- 
sentially a proposal which says we, the 
Federal Government, know better how 
to manage education than you, the 
local communities, know how to man- 
age education, than you, the parents, 
know how to manage education. We are 
going to design a national curriculum 
for you now. It is voluntary. Of course, 
it is voluntary. But just in case you de- 
cide you do not want it, we are going to 
structure it in a way where one of our 
local community groups or your State 
groups or maybe your national group 
can come in and sue you and make you 
force you to comply with it. 

Alternatively, if that does not work, 
we may make more Federal funds de- 
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pendent on your complying with these 
curriculum standards or other stand- 
ards which we design here in Washing- 
ton. 

Once again the Federal Government 
becomes the dominant force to force 
more dependency. Is that consistent 
with the welfare reform package which 
is being proposed? No, it is totally in- 
consistent. The welfare package which 
is being proposed is stressing flexibil- 
ity at the local level, allowing the 
local States to make some decisions on 
how they structure the welfare pro- 
grams and improve their welfare pro- 
grams and requiring that individuals 
take responsibility for themselves. But 
in the education arena, it becomes the 
Federal Government dominating the 
arena and individuals become depend- 
ents of the Federal largess or the Fed- 
eral kindness or the Federal Govern- 
ment regulations, whichever you wish 
to choose. 

The same is true in the jobs training 
program. So there is this dramatic in- 
consistent step in the substance of the 
speech, and I regret that it has not 
really been noted, I listened to some of 
the commentators last night, and I ap- 
preciate the fact that they have found 
the speech attractive and entertaining 
and well delivered, and they referred to 
it on occasion as being almost 
Reaganese. 

I call it ironic because I recall the 
comments on the Reagan speeches. I 
did not hear such when the President 
spoke from people like Bryant Gumbel 
and Peter Jennings. It seems to me he 
was Reaganized in their view of Presi- 
dent Reagan at the time he actually 
delivered the speeches but now they ap- 
pear to be willing to give this Presi- 
dent the status of having given this 
Reaganese-type of speech in the style. 
That is true. It was brilliantly deliv- 
ered and as I said the phraseology was 
suburb. The substance was inconsist- 
ent. 

And I hope that as we move forward 
in this next legislative session that 
that part of the speech which talked 
about individual responsibility, that 
talked about giving States flexibility, 
that talked about the need to reform 
the way we approach Government in 
this country and allow the people of 
this country to once again take control 
of their Government and to have the 
capacity to make decisions without 
being told how to do things by their 
Government will be the theme that is 
dominant and that we will not see our- 
selves pushed further down the road to- 
ward a centralized bureaucratic type of 
society which has been designed for us 
in the health care proposals, in the 
education proposals, and in the job pro- 
posals which are presently pending 
from this administration. 

At this time, I yield to the Senator 
from Wyoming, Mr. WALLOP, such time 
as he may desire under the previous 
order. 
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The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. WALLOP. Madam President, I 
thank the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire. 

Let me say that he has put his finger 
precisely on what was wrong and what 
was not commented upon by the press 
on the President’s speech last night, 
and that is the internal inconsistency. 

It was a formula speech, beautifully 
delivered, with well phrased portions 
which were designed to appeal to the 
American public which had been thor- 
oughly polled. 

But, Madam President, one of the 
things that was very interesting to this 
Senator when he was musing on the 
fact that the symbol of America used 
to be Uncle Sam was a benign figure 
that sort of laid off in the country with 
the striped hat and the sense of patri- 
otism but not a sense of involvement 
unless it was something like war. 

Now the symbol has become not 
Uncle Sam but great Aunt Nanny. The 
Federal Government will do everything 
for everyone. We will all be dependents 
of that Government, make no mistake 
about it, and the one veto threat the 
President promised last night was 
“give me socialism or I will give you a 
veto. Nationalize health care or I will 
veto it.” 

He did say that he would not tolerate 
a further reduction in defense, but he 
did not promise to veto that. 

On the issue of welfare reform, which 
he campaigned on, he was going to 
change welfare as we know it. Last 
year in his State of the Union speech, 
he was going to change welfare as we 
know it. He has yet to produce a rec- 
ommended welfare reform. But during 
the year just past, this administra- 
tion’s addressing of the welfare prob- 
lems that Americans have identified is 
guess what? To eliminate the work re- 
quired for AFDC, to waive it. 

The President told us all Americans, 
that Government employees, Members 
of Congress all have this wonderful 
generous health care that we have been 
provided by our employers, the public, 
and that is what the public wants. 

Madam President, what the Presi- 
dent did not say is in the health plan 
that they proposed Government em- 
ployees are exempt because they do not 
want to be part of the program that the 
President has proposed. It was a bit 
fraudulent to tell the American people 
on the one hand that all he wanted to 
do was to give them what the Govern- 
ment employees wanted and then tell 
the Government employees “І promised 
not to give you what I am going to give 
to the American people.” 

On the issue of crime, Madam Presi- 
dent, the only thing that happened last 
year was the Brady bill, which will do 
nothing for crime—will do a lot for 
symbolism—and cutting the budget for 
prison construction, which will do a lot 
for crime, nothing to crime. 
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Madam President, we talk about fam- 
ily. This is a button that Americans 
care deeply about and was well pushed 
by the President. But keep in mind the 
performance of his administration has 
been to have his Attorney General 
fight the Congress, the Senate, the pre- 
vious administration and the law to see 
to it that child pornographers are not 
judged so harshly as they have been 
the year before. Is that the way we go 
about protecting America’s families? 

Madam President, I hope during the 
year—and I agree with the Senator 
from New Hampshire—that we can ad- 
dress the real problems that America 
has, but we are not going to address 
those problems by gathering them all 
into the bosom of Washington and dic- 
tating to every family, every small vil- 
lage, town and city, every county and 
State, just precisely how Washington 
wants it solved. 

And that was the call of the speech 
last night. It was a call to arm the 
Government against the States, 
against the communities, against the 
individuals of America, being told how 
to behave. Actively serve your Govern- 
ment. Your Government no longer 
serves you. Your Government will be in 
charge. 

Madam President, I do not think that 
is what the American people wish. I do 
not think that is what the American 
people are going to get. I do think that 
is what the fight this year will be all 
about. 

Madam President, I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Oregon such time as he may 
choose. 

Mr. PACKWOOD addressed the Chair. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Oregon. 


HEALTH CARE REFORM IS NO 
CURE FOR DEFICIT 


Mr. PACKWOOD. Madam President, 
there was an excellent article in the 
Wall Street Journal today by Senator 
DOMENICI. I ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

[Wall Street Journal, Jan. 26, 1994] 


HEALTH CARE REFORM IS NO CURE FOR 
DEFICIT 


(By Pete V. Domenici) 


As we in Congress examine President Clin- 
ton's health care reform plan in the wake of 
his State of the Union message, we would do 
well to recall what he told the nation about 
its fiscal health last July: Health care re- 
form is key to reducing the federal deficit 
and keeping it down. 

In fact, throughout last year’s budget de- 
bate, the president made it clear that he was 
proposing a two-pronged attack on our na- 
tion's deficit. The first step had been pre- 
sented in his budget plan (primarily in- 
creased taxes); the second step would come 
in health care reform, which would, once and 
for all, control federal health care entitle- 
ments, and therefore, the federal deficit. 
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“Ме need to bring the deficit down to zero,” 
President Clinton said. “То do that, we have 
to pass health care reform." 

By the time the president's health care 
proposal reached Congress in late October, 
however, money “saved” from reforming fed- 
eral health care programs was being ear- 
marked not for deficit reduction but for ex- 
tending coverage to the uninsured. 

The administration's plan is not unique іп 
using whatever savings are achieved via 
health care reform to extend coverage. This 
is true of other reform plans as well, includ- 
ing the GOP Task Force proposal I have co- 
sponsored. An important distinction, how- 
ever, is that the GOP Task Force plan at 
least recognizes that we cannot add to the 
current deficit with uncontrolled and open- 
ended health care entitlements. It places a 
spending limit on any new health programs 
so that they cannot exceed the savings 
achieved from controlling current health 
program outlays. No such mechanism exists 
in the administration's bill. 

Consider the consequences. The deficit, 
using the Congressional Budget Office's num- 
bers, will dip slightly to below $200 billion in 
four years. Then it begins rising again. With- 
out the administration’s $300 billion in defi- 
cit reduction from health care reform, as 
promised back in July, the deficit will once 
again reach nearly $360 billion within seven 
or eight years. 

In other words, most of the deficit reduc- 
tion resulting from the $255 billion in taxes 
and user fees and further cuts in defense 
spending adopted last year will still not 
eliminate the long-term deficit projections. 
Failing to control entitlement spending dur- 
ing last year’s budget deliberations—particu- 
larly the health care entitlement programs— 
will go down in history as the great missed 
opportunity of the Clinton administration. 

How, then, can Mr. Clinton make good on 
his stated desire to take the deficit “down to 
тего”? 

The first option, obviously, is more taxes. 
But, economic negatives aside, there clearly 
is little political support for more taxes. 

Some will argue that we can cut more out 
of the defense budget. But the defense budg- 
et, already on a downward path since 1985, 
will be reduced further under the Clinton de- 
fense plan. In just a short four years we will 
be devoting less than 3.2% of our gross do- 
mestic product to national security, a level 
not seen since 1940. 

How about more cuts in other domestic 
programs? Not easy. Just to stay within the 
spending limits established in the budget, 
discretionary spending will have to be re- 
duced nearly $20 billion over the next five 
years—not counting at least $25 billion for 
the President's investment initiatives he 
claims he didn't get last year. 

Bob Reischauer, director of the Congres- 
sional Budget Office, recently observed: “АП 
the numbers that will be generated for the 
health care reform debate will be highly un- 
certain and should be treated accordingly." 
Unfortunately, health care estimates in the 
past have underestimated the costs and over- 
estimate the savings. Two examples: When 
the Medicare hospital insurance program 
was adopted in 1965, it was estimated to cost 
about $9 billion in 1990; the actual cost was 
$67 billion. When the 1990 Budget Agreement 
was adopted, we thought we had cut the cost 
of federal health programs by more than $42 
billion, Since then, technical reasons“ have 
more than wiped out any real savings. 

If we repeat history and our estimates are 
off by similar magnitudes, hold on. Instead 
of helping to reduce the deficit, as the ad- 
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ministration still asserts, the White House 
plan could increase the deficit by $400 bil- 
lion. National health care expenditures could 
be more than 19% of GDP. Therefore we 
would go through a tremendous shake-up of 
the health care system, not reduce the fed- 
eral deficit and not change the proportion of 
our national wealth devoted to health care. 
If would behoove us all, regardless of polit- 
ical affiliation, to be humble in our ability 
to predict the fiscal impact of any proposal. 
Let us hope that the administration, in an 
effort to guarantee health security to all 
Americans that can never be taken away, 
does not ignore our country's economic secu- 
rity, threatened by increasing federal debt. 


HEALTH CARE 


Mr. PACKWOOD. Madam President, I 
had a sense of deja vu last night. The 
President, at one point in his speech, 
related to health care and said: 

And, I might say, employer-based private 
insurance for every American was proposed 
20 years ago by President Richard Nixon to 
the United States Congress. It was a good 
idea then, and it is a better idea today. 

I say deja vu, because I was the Sen- 
ator that introduced that bill for Presi- 
dent Nixon and carried that bill 20 
years ago. It was defeated by an inter- 
esting combination of both the right 
and the left. The right not liking the 
employer mandate; the left wanting 
national health insurance. Together, 
they succeeded in killing the bill. 

But I agree with the President. It was 
a good idea by President Nixon, and it 
is a good idea today. 

I would say to the President, he will 
find Republicans who will work with 
him if—if—there is not imposed an im- 
mense Government bureaucracy and if 
there is no Government monopoly 
through which you must purchase your 
insurance. 

But can we agree with him that there 
should be universal coverage, that ev- 
eryone should be covered? You bet we 
can. Can that be phased in overnight? 
Maybe not. Maybe we have to do it 
over 1 year, 2 years, 3 years, 5 years. 
But we will agree with him on univer- 
sal coverage. We will. 

Will we agree that there should be no 
exclusion for a preexisting illness? We 
will. 

Will we agree that you ought to be 
able to keep your coverage when you 
change jobs? You bet. 

Do we think that small business 
ought to be able to buy insurance at 
the same price as large business? 
Again, we agree with that, and it can 
be relatively easily accomplished. 

Do we think you ought to be able to 
choose your own doctor? Absolutely. 

Here, however, comes the rub. I think 
we can agree with the President on 80 
percent of what he wants. It is the 20 
percent that may be the sticking point, 
and it could be a fatal sticking point. 

I do not think the Republicans—I 
know I cannot—support Government 
price controls for medicine. I know the 
President, at the moment, says that is 
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not part of his package. But a package 
as introduced may not be the package 
as it attempts to come out of the Con- 
gress. And if price controls are in this, 
we will not support it. 

If there are health alliances in this 
bill through which you are compelled 
to buy your health insurance instead of 
being able to purchase it through pri- 
vate insurance companies, I think we 
will not support it. 

And if there is a prohibition against 
States experimenting, varying the na- 
tional plan a bit so that my State of 
Oregon could not experiment with its 
Medicaid waiver plan, so other States 
could not experiment with their idea of 
what is the best way to have a health 
insurance plan for their States, then I 
think we would not support it. 

But in this whole area, there is room 
for conciliation and compromise. This 
does not have to be the budget battle of 
last year. This, instead, can be NAFTA, 
from where you will have Republicans 
and Democrats for the bill and Repub- 
licans and Democrats against the bill. 

I will conclude with what I said at 
the start. I introduced a bill very simi- 
lar to this bill for President Nixon 20 
years ago and supported it then. It was 
an employer-based bill. It was a man- 
date on employers. 

I would prefer the German system, 
where we mandate individuals to have 
to purchase their own insurance. The 
employer pays half the bill and the pre- 
mium is withheld from your wages. It 
is a flat percentage, but it is based on 
your wages, Assume the percentage is 
10 percent. If you make $10,000, you pay 
$1,000. If you make $20,000, you pay 
52,000. The employer matches. It is 
more like automobile insurance in this 
country, where we compel individuals 
to have their own insurance. I would 
prefer that. 

But there is room for compromise, as 
long as we do not attempt to compel 
price controls and some kind of manda- 
tory Government monopoly that would 
be the only type of insurance. 

I compliment the President. I com- 
pliment his reference to President 
Nixon, with whom many of us are hav- 
ing lunch today. 

I thank the Chair and yield back the 
remainder of my time. 

Mr. DOMENICI addressed the Chair. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from New Mexico. 


VIOLENT CRIME 


Mr. DOMENICI. Madam President, I 
do not have very much time here this 
morning. Obviously, 5 minutes does not 
allow me to review the President's 
speech. 

I congratulate him on the speech in 
terms of content of the message and 
the way it was delivered. Obviously, 
the President is very good at that and 
I am sure he knows it. And I am sure 
the American people appreciated the 
speech in terms of raising their spirits. 
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I choose today just to take а few 
minutes to talk about one aspect of the 
President’s speech that I agree with. 
That has to do with violent crime by 
our teenagers and young people. 

First of all, I am convinced that we 
have an opportunity, because of this 
President, to adopt some very, very 
tough but, as he said, smart new laws 
with reference to crime; crime preven- 
tion in particular with reference to vio- 
lent crime. 

But I am concerned, while the Presi- 
dent is for three times and you are 
out—meaning with a third felony of a 
violent nature you get life imprison- 
ment and you do not get out—I am 
concerned that there are other provi- 
sions of the crime bill that the Senate 
passed that are very good and at least 
implicitly the President supports, but I 
am not at all sure that the Democratic 
majority in the House is not going to 
do what they have done on several 
other occasions when a crime bill is 
sent to them. I am concerned that they 
will not adopt a bill that is strong 
enough and will go to conference and 
we will not bring back to the U.S. Sen- 
ate and the House and thus to our peo- 
ple and ultimately to the President— 
we will not bring back the kind of 
crime bill that left the Senate in terms 
of dealing with violent crime. 

So I would just like to suggest that I 
think our conferees, the distinguished 
chairman, Senator BIDEN, and the 
ranking member, Senator HATCH, de- 
serve our assistance once again. I in- 
tend today to discuss a motion I intend 
to introduce to instruct conferees, 
which I hope all Senators, or at least 
an overwhelming majority, will sup- 
port. It will take on the issue of three- 
time losers. It will also take on truth 
in sentencing. It will say we ought to 
build the regional prisons that were 
provided for in the Hatch crime bill. It 
will highlight about six or seven sec- 
tions that we are not at all sure the 
House will accept. And we are saying 
to our conferees in this motion to in- 
struct that we want you to insist on 
these tough provisions. 

Now, I will outline them in more de- 
tail. I will be speaking with Senator 
HATCH and perhaps Senator BIDEN 
today. The following remarks outline 
my reasons for doing this and my con- 
cern. If ever there was a time that vio- 
lent crime was on the minds of our peo- 
ple, it is now. It is the most serious 
substantive issue in the minds of aver- 
age Americans wherever they are. It is 
far more important today than any of 
the other issues raised in the Presi- 
dent’s State of the Union address or 
that we raise regularly here. It might 
be in the minds of Americans, three 
times as important as health care re- 
form. There might be three times as 
many Americans concerned about vio- 
lent crime as there are about health 
care and other substantive issues. 

So what I suggest is that we, once 
again, give our leaders, who are going 
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to conference soon, support by telling 
them we insist on the tough parts of 
this bill and that we insist that they 
come back from conference with those 
provisions in the bill. 

Mr. President, one of the most impor- 
tant tasks of this session of the Con- 
gress will be to enact a comprehensive 
and effective crime bill. The threat of 
violent crime has risen to become the 
No. 1 concern of the American people. 
We must respond to this concern in a 
forceful way, or we will lose not only 
the war on crime but the confidence 
our citizens have in the ability of the 
Government to control the outbreak of 
violence in our streets. 

The Senate took a major step in that 
direction by passing a bill last fall that 
includes significant initiatives to pun- 
ish and reduce violent crime. Senators 
BIDEN and HATCH did a masterful job of 
fashioning a strong, bipartisan bill 
that was approved in the Senate by a 
vote of 94 to 4. They deserve our 
thanks, and our strong support when 
they go to conference with the House. 

Indeed, the conference with the 
House represents the most difficult 
hurdle for enactment of a major crime 
bill. 

In the past, major crime bills have 
been enacted despite the House Judici- 
ary Committee. The first major crime 
bill of the 1980’s, the 1984 Crime Act, 
was included on a continuing appro- 
priations resolution after House Repub- 
licans successfully amended the resolu- 
tion on the House floor. The 1986 and 
1988 antidrug abuse acts were enacted 
only due to intense pressure from the 
White House and congressional leader- 
ship, and the provisions of these bills 
were adopted in ad hoc conferences 
that often included members not on 
the House and Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittees. 

Unfortunately, we all know the fate 
of the 1990 crime bill; it would have 
been vetoed by President Bush after 
the House Judiciary Committee con- 
ferees successfully removed its strong- 
est provisions. 

I am not a member of the Judiciary 
Committee, and will probably not be a 
conferee. But I want to assist Senators 
BIDEN and HATCH and the other Senate 
conferees. We need to help them by 
sending a strong, unmistakable mes- 
sage to the House conferees that cer- 
tain aspects of the crime bill are non- 
negotiable; that we will not stand for a 
conference agreement that eliminates 
or softens those portions of the Senate 
bill that are the toughest on violent 
criminals. The best way to do this, and 
to provide support for the Senate con- 
ferees, is to instruct those conferees to 
insist on retaining these provisions. 

At the appropriate time, I will move 
to instruct the Senate conferees to re- 
tain those provisions that have the 
greatest potential in the near term for 
reducing violent crime and punishing 
violent criminals. Undoubtedly there 
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could be disagreements about the scope 
of the instructions to the conferees. 

However, there should be no disagree- 
ment that the crucial elements of any 
crime bill should include provisions to 
put three-time losers behind bars for 
life; to require truth in sentencing; to 
increase penalties for crimes commit- 
ted with firearms; to provide additional 
prison space; to provide additional pen- 
alties and resources to combat gang vi- 
olence; and to provide additional re- 
sources to prevent violence against 
women. 

My instructions will not include 
many of the aspects of the Senate bill 
that focus on alternative activities for 
youth, rehabilitation, and other pro- 
grams not directly related to penalties 
and incarceration for violent criminal 
offenders. I support many of these pro- 
grams, but my focus will be on those 
aspects of the bill that will meet the 
greatest opposition in the House. 

In addition, my instructions will not 
address the Violent Crime Reduction 
Trust Fund. It is a foregone conclusion 
that any agreement will include a 
means to provide funding for the crime 
bill without adding to the deficit. 

At the appropriate time, I intend to 
move that the Senate instruct the con- 
ferees on the crime bill to insist on the 
Senate position on seven sections or 
groups of sections in the crime bill. 

One of these is the three strikes, 
you're out provision, which the Presi- 
dent endorsed in his State of the Union 
Address. I would include instructions 
that we insist that three time losers— 
violent felons convicted of three 
crimes—be sentenced to life imprison- 
ment, as provided in the Senate bill; 7 
percent of criminals commit 70 percent 
of violent crimes. Lawmakers from 
around the country, including the Gov- 
ernors of California and New York, rec- 
ognize that it is time to lock up—per- 
manently—these violent criminals that 
continue to prey on the public. 

Truth in sentencing is also a key 
component of the Senate bill. My in- 
structions would include an insistence 
that the Senate conferees retain the 
section authorizing 10 regional prisons 
for violent criminals and violent crimi- 
nal aliens. This proposal was included 
in the Republican crime bill sponsored 
by Senator HATCH. It includes the 
truth in sentencing provision, which 
would require that States can qualify 
to put convicted criminals in these re- 
gional prisons only if State law is 
modified to require defendants to serve 
at least 85 percent of the sentence or- 
dered for crimes of violence. 

In addition, I would instruct the Sen- 
ate conferees to insist on sections 101 
through 103, which would authorize an 
additional 100,000 cops on the street for 
State and local governments. While I 
have concerns about committing Fed- 
eral resources for the long term for 
such a program, it is clear that addi- 
tional police can at least have a deter- 
rent effect on crime in the streets. 
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Sections 201 through 215, the Federal 
Death Penalty Act of 1993, provides for 
the death penalty for a variety of Fed- 
eral crimes, including the participation 
of drug kingpins in a continuing crimi- 
nal enterprise and the use of a gun dur- 
ing a crime of violence or a drug traf- 
ficking crime. It is vital that we se- 
verely punish those who use firearms 
in crimes of violence and that we in- 
clude these sections in a final crime 
bill. 

Sections 601 through 624 would pro- 
vide for additional penalties and re- 
sources for the prosecution of gang-re- 
lated crimes. it is clear that one of the 
major components of street crime is 
the proliferation of gangs that are 
committed to drug activity and other 
criminal enterprises. Senator DOLE rec- 
ognized this when he offered the 
amendment to the crime bill that con- 
tains many of these sections. Gang ac- 
tivity that involves murder or conspir- 
acy to commit murder would be pun- 
ishable by death or life imprisonment; 
gang leaders could receive minimum 
mandatory sentences of 15 years for 
certain violent crimes; Federal rack- 
eteering criminal charges could be 
brought against individuals who in- 
volve minors in criminal enterprises; 
and serious juvenile drug offenders 
could be tried as adults. 

Section 2405 of the Senate crime bill 
contains the D'Amato-Domenici 
amendment which requires mandatory 
prison terms for use, possession, or саг- 
rying of a firearm or destructive device 
during a State crime of violence or a 
State drug trafficking crime. My in- 
structions would insist that the con- 
ferees retain this provision. 

Finally, my instructions would re- 
quire the Senate conferees to insist on 
section 3221 of the Senate bill, which 
authorizes grants to State and local 
governments to combat violent crimes 
against women. One of the most alarm- 
ing and disturbing trends in recent 
years has been the increase and feroc- 
ity of violent attacks on women in our 
society. This provision will provide for 
grants to State and local governments, 
including Indian tribes, for programs 
for the apprehension, prosecution, and 
adjudication of persons committing 
such crimes. 

Mr. President, not everyone will 
agree with this list of essential ele- 
ments of the Senate crime bill; no 
doubt there are other provisions that 
could be included. However, these sec- 
tions are the core of the effort to re- 
move three time losers from society; to 
require truth in sentencing; to increase 
penalties for violent crime; to provide 
prison space for violent criminals; and 
to assist State and local governments 
with the resources to combat violent 
crime. 

I hope every Senator will vote in 
favor of these instructions. We need to 
help Senator BIDEN and Senator HATCH 
in every possible way, and the best way 
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to do so would be a unanimous vote in 
favor of these provisions. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 


DOMENICI MOTION То INSTRUCT CONFEREES ОМ 
H.R. 3355, THE VIOLENT CRIME CONTROL AND 
LAW ENFORCEMENT ACT OF 1993 


Mr. President, I move that the conferees 
on behalf of the Senate on H.R. 3355 be in- 
structed to insist on the Senate position in 
the following sections of the Senate amend- 
ment: 

Sections 101-103, the Public Safety Part- 
nership and Community Policing Act of 1993; 

Sections 201-215, the Federal Death Pen- 
alty Act of 1993, including section 213 regard- 
ing the death penalty for gun murders during 
Federal crimes of violence and drug traffick- 
ing crimes; 

Sections 601-624, criminal youth gangs and 
gang prosecution; 

Section 1341, regional prisons for violent 
criminals and violent criminal aliens, in- 
cluding section 1341(d)(1)(A) requiring truth 
in sentencing; 

Section 2405, mandatory prison terms for 
use, possession, or carrying of a firearm or 
destructive device during a State crime of 
violence or State drug trafficking crime; 

Section 5111, mandatory life imprisonment 
of persons convicted of a third violent fel- 
ony; and 

Section 3221, grants to combat violent 
crimes against women. 

Мг. FAIRCLOTH 
Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from North Carolina. 


addressed the 


THE PRESIDENT’S STATE OF THE 
UNION ADDRESS 


Mr. FAIRCLOTH. Madam President, 
I have spent 45 years of my life in the 
private sector, meeting a payroll every 
Friday as a businessman and farmer. I 
have watched the Congress, each time 
it came into session and adjourned, 
make it more difficult for me and 
every other businessman in this coun- 
try to run a business. New rules, exces- 
sive rules, regulations, and new Gov- 
ernment spending programs have led 
this country on a path to economic ca- 
tastrophe. 

Last night, the President spoke 
about his desire to radically change the 
health care system in this country, all 
in the newly coined phrase of “health 
security.” We already have the finest 
health care system the world has ever 
known. The security most people want 
is economic security. President Clinton 
has already hit the working people of 
this country with the largest tax in- 
crease in history, including a retro- 
active tax increase. Now he wants an- 
other tax increase to pay for a new 
health-care-bloated Government bu- 
reaucracy. I am adamantly opposed to 
it. 

This is not economic security. We 
need to make health care more afford- 
able for working people who are most 
concerned about the security of their 
pocketbooks. 
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President Clinton also mentioned re- 
forming the welfare system in his 
speech last night. I wish he were sin- 
cere in his desire, but I am afraid it is 
more of the same hollow rhetoric that 
has become the trademark of Mr. Clin- 
ton. Of all of the spending programs 
implemented by the Federal Govern- 
ment, I do not know of a group that 
has been a bigger failure than those 
collectively known as welfare. Some 
almost $4 trillion of American tax- 
payers’ money has gone into so-called 
poverty programs in the last 30 years. 
It has been well intended, but they 
have destroyed the initiative of whole 
generations of citizens to participate in 
the American process of working for a 
living. 

Observers from across the political 
spectrum have recognized that a sim- 
ple, commonsense principle has gotten 
our Nation and the poor into the 
present fix we are in. You get more of 
what you pay for, and for the last 30 
years we have paid people not to work. 
So we have more welfare and more peo- 
ple not working. We have people who 
are paid but do not work. Con- 
sequently, we have seen an explosion of 
entitlement spending and entitlement 
mentality that has permeated the 
mindset of a large segment of the 
American people. Millions of Ameri- 
cans live day after day, month after 
month, year after year, and generation 
after generation, on paychecks from 
the Government and never give any- 
thing in return, except the assurance 
that they will stay poor and continue 
to fuel the Government’s poverty ma- 
chine. 

I propose that we place a cap on the 
growth of welfare entitlement spend- 
ing. We must restrict the long-term ag- 
gregate growth in welfare spending to 4 
percent. Some individual programs 
might, under some conditions, have to 
grow more, but others would have to 
grow less. But the total aggregate 
would have to be no more than 4 per- 
cent. 

Madam President, it only makes 
common sense to expect that people 
who are being given a helping hand by 
the working people of America should 
expect at least to do a day’s work for 
themselves. Those working taxpayers 
who struggle every day with no guar- 
antee should not be expected to guar- 
antee a way of life for those who 
choose not to work. 

The search for true welfare reform 
will come from spending the taxpayers’ 
money more wisely. The current proc- 
ess is blind, it is reckless, it writes 
checks to the numerous failed Federal 
and State programs. To get the welfare 
house in order, we have to have firm 
caps and stop spending. I look forward 
to working toward true welfare reform 
with men and women of good will of 
both parties. 

Finally, last night, Mr. Clinton said 
that some people do not want to get off 
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of welfare because then they would 
have to pay taxes for support and 
health insurance for those still on wel- 
fare. Unbelievably, he said this was in- 
credible that they should have to work 
and pay taxes. Well, it might be incred- 
ible to him because he has never been 
involved in the private sector. But it is 
time that he realizes there are a lot of 
us out there who have worked and paid 
taxes all of their lives, never taking 
anything from the Federal Government 
but giving always. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. CRAIG addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Idaho. 

Mr. CRAIG. Madam President, in 
light of the time of the special order 
and the time of the leader in his open- 
ing comments, I ask unanimous con- 
sent for an additional 5 minutes. 

Mr. REID. Madam President, the ma- 
jority will yield 5 minutes to the Sen- 
ator from Idaho. 

Mr. CRAIG. I thank the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is recognized. 


THE PRESIDENT’S STATE OF THE 
UNION MESSAGE 


Mr. CRAIG. Madam President, last 
night in the State of the Union Ad- 
dress, we heard our President speak 
from the well of the House in an emo- 
tionally charged statement that I 
think sincerely addressed some of the 
key issues that this country and our 
citizens demand be spoken to and 
clearly are beginning to demand that 
this Congress respond to in a respon- 
sible fashion. 

But, again, our President attempted 
to sell an idea that the American peo- 
ple are rapidly beginning to reject, and 
that is his concept and his wife’s con- 
cept of health care reform. 

Clearly, we all recognize that our 
health care system does not serve all 
Americans. There are those who fall 
through the cracks and desperately 
need care, and this Congress should ad- 
dress that issue. Senator KEMPTHORNE 
of Idaho, and myself, in the last week, 
have traveled across our State holding 
town meetings and listening to thou- 
sands of Idaho citizens, and we heard a 
very clear message from those citizens 
and that was: Do not vote for the Clin- 
ton plan. 

We do not want a federalized, feder- 
ally controlled health care system in 
this country. Now, while we know 
there are needs and while we recognize 
that costs must be contained because 
our own insurance and our families’ 
welfare is at risk, we also recognize 
that the Federal Government largely 
creates bureaucracies that grow in size 
while their ability to serve in a busi- 
nesslike fashion rapidly diminishes, 
and the quality of what we attempt to 
achieve through these kinds of federal- 
ized programs ultimately does not 
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serve the citizens in the fashion that 
they would expect to be served. 

So, Mr. President, I know you tried 
hard last night to sell your program. 
But be ready to accept a different pro- 
gram. Be ready to work with the Con- 
gress in making the kinds of adjust- 
ments that are going to deal with anti- 
trust, that are going to deal with mal- 
practice, that are going to deal with 
driving down the costs, but are going 
to allow our system, our quality, best- 
in-the-world health care system, to re- 
main in the private sector where it be- 
longs and where it can be controlled by 
the consumer and not a Federal bu- 
reaucracy sitting in Baltimore or sit- 
ting in Washington, DC, like our cur- 
rent Federal bureaucracy, that has al- 
ready made Medicare a program that 
does not serve the citizen in the fash- 
ion that it was designed. 

Mr. President, you made another ap- 
peal last night. It was an appeal to law- 
abiding citizens—I think you called 
them sportsmen and hunters—to stand 
out of the way of their second amend- 
ment rights so you could control 
crime. 

Mr. President, it is not the law-abid- 
ing citizen’s problem. It is the criminal 
of our society who misuses the gun 
that has created the problem in this 
country that has all Americans crying 
out for a solution. And if you will work 
with us here in the Senate in the 
crafting of a crime bill much like the 
one that we have already passed that 
goes after the criminal and not the 
law-abiding citizen and his or her con- 
stitutional rights, then you are going 
to have our full cooperation. We will 
work with you, we will devise and re- 
vise the crime laws of this country to 
go after the criminal and to hold whole 
the law-abiding citizen and his or her 
constitutional rights. 

One other issue, Mr. President, you 
are absolutely right on, and that is the 
question of welfare reform. If you stick 
to your ideas and work with us, we will 
have welfare reform and those com- 
binations will serve our country well 
for now and into the future. 

I yield the remainder of my time. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Utah. 


THE NEED FOR PRESIDENTIAL 
LEADERSHIP ON THE CRIME BILL 


Mr. HATCH. Madam President, I will 
speak just a few minutes here. 

The American people are demanding 
that Congress take action against 
crime. The Senate has acted. We have 
passed a very tough bill. 

Last week, I wrote a letter to Presi- 
dent Clinton urging him to call on the 
Congress to pass certain key provisions 
that are currently a part of the Senate 
crime bill. Last night, the President 
endorsed one of these measures: the 
three-time-loser provision. I commend 
him for this step. Still, I am concerned 
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that without his strong, specific sup- 
port and leadership on several worthy, 
tough-on-crime provisions, they will be 
jettisoned in conference or signifi- 
cantly weakened. 

Accordingly, I again ask President 
Clinton to express his support publicly 
for the following provisions of the Sen- 
ate-passed crime bill. I am only listing 
some of them. 

No. 1, comprehensive Federal death 
penalty. The President must make it 
clear that he expects the Congress to 
pass a true workable death penalty 
that is free from any gutting amend- 
ments, such as the Racial Justice Act, 
which death penalty opponents may 
seek to add to the bill. 

No. 2, death penalty for major drug 
traffickers. The Senate added a provi- 
sion authorizing the death penalty for 
major drug traffickers even where mur- 
der is not directly involved. It is al- 
ways indirectly involved. The Senate 
needs President Clinton’s personal en- 
dorsement of this provision because 
some reports indicate that the Depart- 
ment of Justice opposed inclusion of it 
in the crime bill. 

No. 3, $6 billion in increased prison 
construction. Given current prison 
overcrowding, providing resources for 
additional prisons is one of the most 
important steps the Federal Govern- 
ment can take to keep criminals off 
the streets, and President Clinton 
should support this effort. 

No. 4, truth in sentencing. The Amer- 
ican people are fed up with a revolving 
door criminal justice system wherein 
vicious criminals serve only small por- 
tions of their sentences. The Senate 
crime bill conditions a State’s ability 
to participate in the new Federal re- 
gional prison system on the State’s 
adoption of truth-in-sentencing poli- 
cies. 

No. 5, Federal anti-gang initiative. 
The growth in criminal street gangs 
and the violence they spawn has truly 
made gang violence a national prob- 
lem. There are at least 215 identified 
gangs in the Salt Lake City region of 
my home State of Utah. The Senate 
adopted an amendment making it a 
Federal offense to participate in a 
criminal street gang, to recruit persons 
into such gangs, or engage in gang-re- 
lated crimes. The provision subjects 
gang members to stiff mandatory mini- 
mum penalties. 

No. 6, mandatory minimum penalties 
for violent offenders. The Senate meas- 
ure provides enhanced mandatory min- 
imum terms of imprisonment for the 
use of a firearm in the commission of a 
crime. 

No. 7, expedited deportation of alien 
terrorists. The Senate bill establishes a 
special mechanism for removal of alien 
terrorists. 

No. 8, rural crime provisions. In rec- 
ognition of the growth of crime in our 
Nation’s rural areas, the Senate bill 
contains a $355 million initiative to ad- 
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dress crime in such areas. Rural States 
have a growing crime problem and need 
this additional assistance. 

No. 9, telemarketing fraud. Our Na- 
tion's citizens are increasingly being 
victimized by telemarketing scam art- 
ists. The Senate bill contains a biparti- 
san provision making telemarketing 
fraud a Federal offense and authorizes 
funding for additional FBI agents and 
Federal prosecutors. 

The Senate bill, of course, contains 
many other worthy provisions, includ- 
ing the Violence Against Women Act, 
which have strong bipartisan support. I 
am confident that President Clinton 
shares my view that law enforcement, 
victims, and prosecutors cannot afford 
to have these measures weakened or re- 
moved in conference. The President’s 
public support and his willingness to 
fight for these provisions would go a 
long way toward insuring that Con- 
gress will pass a tough anticrime bill. 

Action speaks louder than words. We 
need the President to actively fight for 
all of these specific and important 
parts of the Senate-passed bill. There 
are others as well, but I have run out of 
time. I yield the remainder of my time 
and thank my colleague from Nevada 
for his patience and courtesy. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Under the previous order, the 
time of the Senator from Wyoming has 
expired. The time from 9:45 to 10:20 
shall be under the control of the major- 
ity leader or his designee. 

The Senator from Nevada. 

Mr. REID. Madam President, I ask 
unanimous consent the next 20 minutes 
be controlled by the Senator from Ne- 
vada [Mr. REID], and the Senator from 
Illinois [Ms. MOSELEY-BRAUN]. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 


THE STATE OF THE UNION 


Mr. REID. Madam President, the def- 
icit reduction package that passed last 
year had a number of important ele- 
ments in it. Those elements have borne 
fruit. We talked, when the package 
passed, about creating new jobs. That 
has been accomplished. Last year we 
created 1.6 million jobs. That is more 
jobs than were created in the total of 
the previous 4 years. 

In addition to that, it has been fore- 
cast that there will be 2 million new 
jobs created this year. That is impor- 
tant. It can be attributed to the deficit 
reduction package that passed last 
year. 

In addition to that, we were told that 
the top 1 percent of American tax- 
payers would pay more taxes; that the 
99 percent of other taxpayers would 
pay less taxes or no more taxes. That is 
the fact. So when people go to pay 
their taxes on April 15th, there will be 
approximately 1 percent of the Amer- 
ican public, that are the wealthiest 
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people in America, who will pay more 
taxes; 99 percent of the people in Amer- 
ica will find out on April 15th that they 
will pay less taxes or no more taxes. 

In addition to that, the deficit reduc- 
tion package indicated that we would 
do something significant relating to 
the accumulation of debt. That has 
been accomplished. It was forecast last 
year that we would have a debt, a year- 
ly deficit, of over $300 billion. The prog- 
nosticators were 40 percent wrong. 
Conservative estimates are that we 
will be under the figure by more than 
$120 billion. These are some of the 
things that occurred as a result of the 
action that this Congress took last 
year. 

As to crime, the President’s speech 
last night directed the American 
public’s attention to crime. Not only 
did he direct the attention of the 
American public to crime, which is 
easy to do because it is on everybody's 
mind, but he talked about doing spe- 
cific things. It is easy to talk about 
how bad crime is in America but it is 
more difficult to do something about 
it. 

It is recognized that 7 percent of the 
criminals commit over 75 percent of 
the violent crimes. Therefore, we must 
do something to keep that 7 percent off 
the streets. That is the reason the 
President has called for three strikes 
and you're out“; three violent crimes 
and you are locked up for life without 
the possibility of parole. I think that is 
important. 

I think it is also important that the 
President is calling for more police of- 
ficers to be on the streets—in fact, 
100,000 police officers—because it has 
been established that the mere pres- 
ence of police officers stops the com- 
mission of crimes. 

In addition to that, we hear a lot 
about punishment. But in America 
today, as the President indicated last 
night, punishment is not good because 
it is severe, punishment is good be- 
cause it is certain. We have lost the 
certainty of punishment in our crimi- 
nal justice system. Therefore, we need 
to develop certainty of punishment. 
When a person commits a crime, he 
must serve the time that he is given, 
and that is why, under the crime bill 
that has passed this body calls for 
doing something about prison sen- 
tences. If we have to build more pris- 
ons, we will build more prisons. 

From 1979 to 1981 in America, over 
50,000 children were killed; over 50,000 
children were murdered. A child would 
be safer in Northern Ireland or in 
Bosnia with those statistics than in 
America. These are children who are in 
elementary school or in middle school. 
Not high school kids, not college kids, 
but young boys and girls. The latest 
records that we have show that over 
50,000 were killed іп a 12-year period. It 
is obvious we have to do something 
about violent crime. That is why the 
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President is doing more than just talk- 
ing. He is suggesting and recommend- 
ing and directing Congress to do some- 
thing about it. 

In America last year, over 13,000 peo- 
ple were killed with guns—over 13,000. 
Of the industrialized nations, the coun- 
try next in line, that is second to the 
United States, is Japan. About 70 peo- 
ple were killed in Japan last year with 
guns, and we had 13,000. Then is it a 
wonder that Jim Brady, sitting behind 
me last night, received a standing ova- 
tion for the leadership that he has 
given in this area? Jim Brady is a Re- 
publican and was a Republican press 
secretary for a Republican President. 
This is not some screaming liberal call- 
ing to do something about guns. Jim 
Brady is a Republican. The man that 
he took a bullet for, President Reagan, 
supports the Brady bill. So for all my 
friends on the other side of the aisle 
who are saying that the Brady bill is 
liberality at its zenith, they simply do 
not understand that the American pub- 
lic wants something done. Even mem- 
bers of the NRA support the Brady bill; 
the vast majority of the members of 
the NRA support the Brady bill. We 
must do something, and we have done 
it with the Brady law. 

We hear a lot about welfare, but my 
friends on the other side of the aisle 
should understand that President Bush 
vetoed a welfare reform bill, one spon- 
sored by Senator SIMON, Senator 
BOREN, and myself, a bill that would 
have established pilot projects 
throughout the United States to bring 
about programs like the old Works 
Progress Administration. So before my 
friends on the other side of the aisle 
get too carried away, they should un- 
derstand that President Bush vetoed 
that legislation. 

Of course, we need to do something 
about welfare, and a program has been 
laid out to do something about it. It is 
now in broad terms. The President said 
he will become more specific when he 
sends a bill to Congress. Yes, we have 
to do something about welfare, and it 
should be done in conjunction with 
health care reform. 

Last night, the President referred to 
a medical catastrophe that occurred to 
a family from Reno, NV, the Anderson 
family. I do not know the Anderson 
family in Reno, NV. Neither does my 
friend from Tennessee nor my friend 
from Illinois, who are here on the Sen- 
ate floor, but in Illinois and іп Ten- 
nessee and all through Nevada, there 
are many people with situations just 
like the Andersons, people who have 
become bankrupt as a result of their 
family becoming ill, something over 
which they had no choice or control. 

We must do something about health 
care because there are too many An- 
dersons in this country; 81 million 
Americans with preexisting illnesses 
who have difficulty getting insurance 
or cannot get insurance. Why must we 


have insurance? Because I have һай 
people say to me, “I am 25 years old 
and I don’t have to be insured. It’s my 
business.” 

But it is not an individual’s business, 
it is society’s business. Why? Because 
when that 25-year-old man is in an 
automobile accident or needs emer- 
gency treatment, who pays for that? 
That individual goes to an emergency 
room, gets the most expensive care 
available in America, and we pay for it. 
We all pay for it in the form of higher 
insurance premiums, higher hospital 
and doctor bills and, of course, we pay 
for it in the form of higher taxes for in- 
digent care. бо, it is society’s respon- 
sibility that that 25-year-old man says, 
“I don't have to be insured.“ 

This situation must be addressed, 
and that is what the President laid out 
in some detail last night. The Presi- 
dent detailed the reasons that the ad- 
ministration’s plan is not socialized 
medicine, as some people are saying. 
This is ridiculous, for lack of a better 
response. In fact, the President went 
out of his way to tell us that it would 
be a market-driven health care reform 
system, and we all know that that is 
what we are working toward. 

Some have said we do not need to 
drastically change our health care. We 
must do it. For example, we must be 
concerned about prenatal care so that 
any pregnant woman in America, no 
matter how rich or how poor, is going 
to have the appropriate prenatal care. 
Throughout Nevada, women go to de- 
livery and have not seen a doctor. 
Why? Because it is too expensive. 

That is what health care reform is all 
about. It is about providing the nec- 
essary care at an affordable cost. 
Women who have babies who have not 
had prenatal care are certainly more 
apt to have premature or unhealthy ba- 
bies and the cost escalates. Women who 
obtain prenatal care are more likely to 
deliver healthy babies and costs are 
contained. 

It is no secret that the American peo- 
ple are unhappy. Their unhappiness 
ranges from health care to crime to the 
current welfare program, and of course 
to urban decay. There is no question 
we live in turbulent times. The Amer- 
ican people are seeking solutions. Real- 
ly, what they are seeking is leadership. 
The problems I outlined this morning 
about deficits, health care reform, wel- 
fare reform, and crime are not partisan 
issues. These are not problems that are 
Democratic or Republican. These are 
problems that the American people 
have to deal with, and they are tired of 
gridlock and castigation and name 
calling and finger pointing. They want 
solutions, and I think that is why the 
people believe in President Clinton. He 
may not be able to deliver a speech 
like Ronald Reagan, but he is able to 
take on the hard issues, and that is 
what we have to do. We have to do 
something about crime, something 
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about welfare, something about health 
care. We cannot just talk about these 
problems. We must have specific solu- 
tions. The President has come forward 
with solutions and now the Congress 
must act. 

It has been said that a true leader in- 
spires conviction in others. Last night 
President Clinton talked about leader- 
ship and he did it with conviction. It is 
time that we, as the American public, 
should follow his lead and do some- 
thing about these most pervasive prob- 
lems that are now confronting the 
American people. 

I yield my time. 

Ms. MOSELEY-BRAUN addressed the 
Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Dor- 
GAN). The Senator from Illinois. 


A CALL OF ACTION FOR CHANGE 


Ms. MOSELEY-BRAUN. Mr. Presi- 
dent, last night President Clinton gave 
the State of the Union Address. I found 
it to be a call of action on a wide-rang- 
ing agenda for change. This President 
was elected in 1992 because he promised 
to bring about change. That is what he 
and the majority of this Congress have 
done for the past year, and that is what 
the Congress and the President must 
continue to do. 

Last year, gridlock was finally bro- 
ken. As the President pointed out last 
night, Congress and this administra- 
tion, working together, enacted legisla- 
tion that cuts the deficit by $500 bil- 
lion, gives people the ability to deal 
with serious family and medical prob- 
lems without risking losing their jobs, 
makes voter registration easier to fur- 
ther open up our democracy, imple- 
ments the North American Free Trade 
Agreement and, at long last, makes the 
Brady bill the law of the land. 

The end of gridlock has been good for 
our economy. Interest rates are at 
their lowest level in decades. Unem- 
ployment is down. Inflation is down. 
Federal deficits are down, down actu- 
ally by more than 40 percent than the 
estimates of just 2 years ago. 

Job creation, on the other hand, Mr. 
President, is up. Economic growth is 
up. Consumer confidence is up. 

There is a lot for us of which to be 
proud. But, as the President said last 
night, there is more to do. Indeed, 
there is a lot more to do. 

I believe the President showed great 
leadership in laying out a comprehen- 
sive, ambitious agenda for change. I 
would like to talk for a moment about 
three of the items on that agenda. 

First, the President talked about 
health care. At the present time some 
of the forces, frankly, of the status 
quo—and we have heard some this 
morning—are suggesting doubt that 
there may be a health care crisis in 
this country. I think President Clinton 
hit the nail right on the head when he 
said that those who think there is no 
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crisis in health care should get in 
touch with America; 58 million Ameri- 
cans have no health coverage at all at 
some time during the year, and 81 mil- 
lion Americans—I am sure, Mr. Presi- 
dent, you have heard more complaints 
about preexisting conditions than any- 
thing else—81 million Americans have 
preexisting conditions that either pre- 
vent them from obtaining affordable 
coverage or locks them into their cur- 
rent jobs. Small businesses have to pay 
35 percent more than large companies, 
or the Government for that matter, to 
provide comparable levels of health 
coverage for their employees. 

Talk about employer mandates, Mr. 
President. The system we have now 
mandates that small businesses pay 
the most for health care coverage if 
they can obtain it at all. And health 
care costs continue to grow. That is 
the problem we are currently facing, 
and that is the reason we absolutely 
have to reform the system. We have to 
reform it in a way that provides the 
kind of comprehensive coverage that 
President Clinton addressed last night. 

The President made it clear that he 
wants to work with Congress on a bi- 
partisan basis to get the kind of health 
care reform our country so badly 
needs, and he made one point with 
which I particularly agree, which is 
that there is no real health care reform 
unless we ensure for every single Amer- 
ican health security. Anything we do 
here must include every American, 
every person. Otherwise, we will not 
have accomplished health care reform 
at all. 

The President went on to make the 
connection, Mr. President—I think this 
is really significant—between health 
care and welfare reform. He talked 
about giving people the opportunity to 
do for themselves, a chance for all who 
can to work, either in the private sec- 
tor or, if necessary, in the public sec- 
tor, but giving value back to work and 
giving people an opportunity to par- 
ticipate. The tone of his remarks was 
not punitive; it was not finger point- 
ing; it was not the blame game. In- 
stead, this President spoke with real 
compassion about the needs and the 
concerns and the interests of Ameri- 
cans who are trapped in a web of pov- 
erty to escape that web and to partici- 
pate fully in the American dream. He 
talked about the fact that this is, in- 
deed, the land of opportunity and that 
all of our people, all Americans should 
have a chance to contribute to this so- 
ciety. It is for this reason that welfare 
reform is so vitally important. 

But the President last night not only 
spoke about the importance of welfare 
reform, he made the connection be- 
tween health care reform and welfare 
reform because, indeed, they are con- 
nected; one goes with the other. I be- 
lieve we have a golden opportunity to 
take these issues up in tandem, to ef- 
fect changes that will give us econo- 
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mies in both systems so that we can 
pay for these reforms within current 
resources. 

The President made it clear also that 
education is a real priority, and that 
the Federal Government must be in- 
volved in seeing to it that our Nation's 
children have the skills and knowledge 
they need to meet the challenges of an 
increasingly interdependent and com- 
petitive world. 

I believe the President’s goals make 
sense. We need strong standards, and 
we need grassroots reform because 
those who are closest to our neighbor- 
hood schools often know best what 
those schools require. But certainly at 
the same time the Federal Government 
can do a lot more than it has in sup- 
port of elementary, secondary, and 
higher education to give our young- 
sters the chance to compete in this 
global economy. The President made it 
clear that education is a thread which 
runs through preserving the American 
dream, something that we have to pre- 
serve, we have to protect, we have to 
provide support for if, indeed, we are to 
go into the 2186 century as strong a na- 
tion as we came into the 20th. We all 
want a better life for our children. We 
all want them to have the opportunity 
and the ability to succeed. That is 
what education provides, and that is 
what we must provide for them. 

The President also made the connec- 
tion between education and crime, and 
again I wish to talk about connections 
a little bit because I think that was the 
implicit message in his speech last 
night, the connection between these 
items of the social agenda, that you 
cannot separate these matters one 
from the other. 

The President wants to lock up vio- 
lent criminals, Mr. President, so do I, 
and I think so does everybody else in 
this Chamber. Those who terrorize our 
neighborhoods and our communities 
must be made to understand that those 
actions will not be tolerated, that they 
will be held responsible, and that they 
will go to jail. I join my friend, the 
Senator from Nevada, in emphasizing 
the importance of the certainty of pun- 
ishment. 

The President also recognized, how- 
ever, how important it is to prevent 
crime in the first place with initiatives 
like community policing, which will 
put 100,000 more police officers on the 
streets. Community policing will work, 
and I am pleased the Congress and the 
President are working cooperatively to 
turn that commonsense idea into a re- 
ality again. And I say again because I 
think many of us had the experience 
with what was called the beat cops a 
generation ago, or close to a genera- 
tion ago, where policemen were part of 
the community. It worked then. It will 
work now. It will help us prevent crime 
before the damage is done, before the 
costs are incurred, before people are 
made victims. 
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I am greatly pleased also that the 
President made it very clear he is not 
content with just signing the Brady 
bill as a way of dealing with the epi- 
demic of handguns on our streets, as 
important as that legislation is. Mr. 
Brady took a bow last night after all 
the hard work he has done to see to it, 
after his own tragic injury, that a be- 
ginning, a first step in sensible gun 
control take place. I believe his rec- 
ognition last night was altogether ap- 
propriate. But the President made it 
clear that he is not content with sign- 
ing the Brady bill; that he views it as 
a first step in dealing with the epi- 
demic of gun violence. 

Mr. President, I come from a law en- 
forcement family. I am accustomed to 
having guns in my house. My father 
used to hunt, so I am accustomed to 
that as well, and so I do understand the 
concern legitimate gunowners, owners 
of firearms, have expressed about their 
second amendment rights. But I believe 
there is no compatibility between the 
second amendment and sensible, re- 
sponsible gun control. I join the Presi- 
dent and applaud him for calling on re- 
sponsible gunowners, people who use 
guns and firearms for lawful purposes, 
to join in this battle to get handguns 
out of the hands of people who would 
use them illicitly. We have to make 
certain that the guns are off the 
streets in the first place; that they do 
not become a deluge so that they are 
more accessible to a youngster than a 
bicycle, which, in many communities, 
is the unfortunate reality we face 
today. 

Mr. President, there is a lot more I 
could say about the State of the Union 
Address, but I do want to end up by 
talking about the fact that the Presi- 
dent last night talked about—it was 
important that he talked about it—the 
interrelationships between these is- 
sues, between health care reform and 
welfare reform, between acting on edu- 
cation and job training and crime, be- 
tween creating opportunities and using 
that as the engine to fuel the further 
economic recovery for our Nation. 

The President was right to talk 
about the connection, but I suggest to 
you, Mr. President, that it was entirely 
consistent with the platform on which 
he ran for office. This President ran for 
office talking about bringing Ameri- 
cans together, about ending the years 
of finger pointing and the blame game 
and focusing on the divisions and fo- 
cusing on the negatives. He ran on a 
platform of saying to Americans we 
have the capacity in this generation to 
address the host of problems which 
confront us in a way that is sensible, in 
a way that is rational, in a way that 
respects our traditional values. That 
was the basis upon which he ran for of- 
fice, and the American people re- 
sponded to that message. 

Mr. President, I suggest to you his 
speech last night was entirely consist- 
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ent, was a followthrough on the prom- 
ise that was made in that campaign, on 
the promise to bring America back to 
the basics of understanding that this 
Nation is based and predicated on pro- 
viding opportunity, on giving breath to 
the expression and the creativity our 
people have to give, on making certain 
we address the concerns of all Ameri- 
cans and not just some Americans, and 
that in the process we treat fairly with 
the concerns and the interests of peo- 
ple wherever and at whatever level. 

That is why this President talked 
about connection because he recog- 
nized and is giving leadership to the 
American people, that we are all in 
this together. We cannot separate one 
from the other. As we address these is- 
sues, as tough as they may be, as we fix 
health care, we will be well on the way 
to fixing welfare. As we fix welfare, we 
will be well on our way to addressing 
the issues of crime. As we fix crime, we 
will be well on our way to making our 
communities places that are safe to 
live in, do business in, to thrive in, and 
to grow in. 

So, Mr. President, I want to con- 
gratulate the President on his speech 
last night and to say that I very much 
look forward to working with him, to 
working with the Members of this Con- 
gress, in making all of that part of the 
ambitious agenda reality in this 103d 
Congress. 

Thank you very much. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from Illinois has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. MATHEWS addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Tennessee. 


SUPPORT FOR THE STATE OF THE 
UNION MESSAGE 


Mr. MATHEWS. Mr. President, I do 
not know when we Americans have had 
a better occasion or an opportunity to 
be more proud of a President of our 
country than last evening as he ad- 
dressed the Nation about those ills and 
those opportunities that are before us. 

Mr. President, this morning I join my 
colleagues in welcoming the new day 
and in saluting the continuing direc- 
tion that President Clinton presented 
in last night’s State of the Union Mes- 
sage. 

It was a message marked by deter- 
mination and a sense of new possibili- 
ties. And we as a nation are discover- 
ing more of both because of Bill Clin- 
ton’s leadership. 

The President’s remarks last night 
confirmed that the United States has 
passed the torch to a new generation. 
It is a generation defined not by age 
but by shared resolve—in many cases 
bipartisan resolve—to do what needs 
doing. The President’s message rein- 
forced that resolve and invited more of 
us to join the company who share it. 

The first year of a new administra- 
tion and the first session of the 103d 
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Congress took beginning steps іп the 
right direction. 

We reduced our deficit by $500 billion 
and restored equity in the Tax Code, 
especially for middle- and low-income 
Americans. We acted to tap the ener- 
gies of our most committed young peo- 
ple by offering them money for college 
in exchange for an investment of their 
time in American communities. We 
acted to make Americans safer by pass- 
ing aggressive anticrime legislation 
that keeps firearms away from chil- 
dren, criminals behind bars and by- 
standers out of the crossfire. Our vote 
to approve the North American Free- 
Trade Agreement announced that 
America would lead a new inter- 
national era. 

President Clinton committed himself 
to all of this as a candidate, and as 
Chief Executive he accomplished all 
this without a single veto. 

In the first year of a new administra- 
tion and in the first session of a new 
Congress, we found our feet. As the 
President starts the second year of this 
administration—and as we reconvene 
for the second session of the 103d Con- 
gress—we are ready for giant strides. 

As President Clinton rightly said in 
my home State of Tennessee a few 
weeks ago—and as he said again last 
night—our communities deserve more 
of our attention. The President’s posi- 
tion is clear: Accept no truce in the 
fight against violent crime, drugs, and 
gangs. His charge to Congress is equal- 
ly clear: Bring last session’s crime bill 
out of committee, pass it into law with 
its teeth intact, and add to it this year 
with measures that are smart as well 
as tough. 

As a Congress, we know that the 
greatest good we can do for homes, 
families, and communities is to reward 
work. There is no greater source of 
pride and self-respect than being able 
to pay your own way in this world. Yet 
we have a welfare system which perpet- 
uates its recipients in lives of subsist- 
ence and despair. 

That has to change. As President 
Clinton said last night, we must revo- 
lutionize a system that makes welfare 
more attractive than work. No one 
wants us to succeed more than the peo- 
ple who are on welfare and want to join 
the ranks of working Americans. 

President Clinton has integrated 
American trade policy and American 
foreign policy in unprecedented ways. 
For the rest of this century, domestic 
economic policy will be inseparable 
from global economic policy. We in 
Congress can face that fact with con- 
fidence in what we have already ac- 
complished. As the President said, “Іп 
1 year with NAFTA, GATT, our efforts 
in Asia, and the National Export Strat- 
egy, we did more to open world mar- 
kets to American products than at any 
time in the last two generations.”’ 

Yet as the president also said, 
There's much more to до.” 
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Especially with the enormous chal- 
lenge of health care reform. We must 
strengthen what is best in our health 
care system. But we cannot continue 
to pay more money for less care, to 
swamp health care providers under pa- 
perwork, and to tolerate a system that 
creates so much insecurity and leaves 
so many out in the cold. Our only 
course is to assure health security that 
can never be taken away—and to as- 
sure that health reform is fully and 
fairly funded. We are ready to do just 
that. 

As someone who spent 40 years of 
public service in finance and adminis- 
tration, I especially applaud the Presi- 
dent’s pledge to submit one of the 
toughest budgets ever presented to 
Congress. 

He says he will cut spending on 300 
programs, eliminate 100 domestic pro- 
grams, and reform the way Govern- 
ment buys goods and services. I say 
that is a good start. But Congress will 
never get that start under way until we 
realize that fiscal integrity means hav- 
ing a brain connected to a backbone. 
We have got plenty of brains working 
on the budget and the deficit. But only 
Congress can supply the backbone. 
This year we have to make the hard 
choices, live within our means, and 
honor the spending ceilings we have 
set. 

The President’s State of the Union 
was hailed for its new approaches and 
its new direction. But as I see it, the 
President spoke about basic and fun- 
damental things—health, safety, jobs, 
dignity, self-determination. These are 
the most fundamental things of all, as 
the President has reminded us with his 
message. 

The President deserves the highest 
marks for his ambitious agenda and for 
his focus on basic things that matter 
to all Americans. 

He is providing us leadership, and he 
has invited Congress to become a full 
partner in building a stable, pros- 
perous, and forward-looking America. 

I, for one, am eager to accept his in- 
vitation and to realize his goal of an 
America brimming with opportunity 
and brightened by a higher quality of 
life. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. DOLE addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The mi- 
nority leader, Mr. DOLE, is recognized. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, is leader 
time reserved? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 


TRIBUTE TO WALLACE BENNETT 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, Senator 
Wallace Bennett represented Utah in 
this Chamber for 24 years. 

And his death, which occurred during 
the congressional recess, deprived 
America of a truly outstanding public 
servant. 
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Senator Bennett was a person of un- 
impeachable integrity, tremendous 
common sense, and a great sense of 
humor. 

One of his top concerns during his 
years in the Senate was ensuring the 
survival of America’s business commu- 
nity. 

Senator Bennett’s experience as head 
of a family paint and glass company, 
and as president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers made it clear 
to him that all too often, Government 
rules and regulations prevented busi- 
ness growth and expansion. 

But there were two things far more 
important to Senator Bennett than 
politics or business—his church, and 
his family. 

And I know all Senators join with me 
in extending our condolences to Sen- 
ator Bennett's family—especially his 
son, Senator BOB BENNETT, who brings 
the same intelligence and integrity to 
this Chamber that his father brought 
before him. 


TRIBUTE TO TIP O’NEILL 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I joined 
with many Members of the House and 
Senate this month in attending the fu- 
neral of former Speaker of the House, 
Tip O'Neill. 

Everyone who was privileged to call 
Tip their friend—and that was nearly 
everyone with whom he came into con- 
tact—has a story or two about Tip. 

His great sense of humor. His stories. 
His love of all things Irish and a good 
cigar. His dedication to his family, his 
church, his constituents, and the House 
of Representatives, where he served for 
34 years. 

“АП politics is local,” said Tip. And 
he lived those words throughout his ca- 
reer, never forgetting the people that 
sent him here or the issues that 
mattered to them the most. 

And as Speaker, Tip regarded the 
whole country as local, and he was 
committed to helping all Americans in 
need. 

No doubt about it, Tip O'Neill was 
larger than life. And although he is 
gone, his presence and his accomplish- 
ments will be remembered in this city 
for many years to come. 


TRIBUTE TO SENATOR BOB TAFT 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, my friend 
and former colleague, Senator Bob Taft 
of Ohio, who passed away over the con- 
gressional recess, carried on a remark- 
able family tradition of public service 
with great distinction. 

I imagine that having a grandfather 
serve as President of the United States 
and Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court, and a father who is regarded as 
one of the outstanding Senators of all 
time can be a bit intimidating. 

But Bob Taft never put on airs, and 
he never took anything for granted. Al- 
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though he probably could have started 
his political career at the top, he did 
not. 

Only after serving in the Ohio State 
Legislature for 8 years did he come to 
Washington to serve first in the House 
for 2 years and then in the Senate for 
6. 

I had the pleasure of campaigning in 
Ohio with Bob on several occasions. 
And it did not take me long to figure 
out why Bob was a great public serv- 
ant. He knew everyone in the State. 

At every stop, Bob would wade into 
the crowds, shaking hands, calling ev- 
eryone by their name, and remember- 
ing the issues that mattered to them. 

Here in the Senate, Bob’s colleagues 
regarded him as а lawyer's lawyer,“ 
and for his ability to write clear and 
concise legislation that actually did 
what it was supposed to do. 

I was deeply honored when Senator 
Taft’s son, Ohio Secretary of State Bob 
Taft, asked me to speak at his father’s 
funeral, where I extended the sym- 
pathies of the U.S. Senate, and of his 
many friends in this Chamber. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. KOHL addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Senator 
from Wisconsin is recognized. 


PRESIDENT CLINTON'S STATE OF 
THE UNION ADDRESS 


Mr. KOHL. Mr. President, I come 
here today to commend President Clin- 
ton for his vision and eloquence in last 
night’s State of the Union speech and, 
in particular, for recognizing our ur- 
gent need to address the crime problem 
in our country. 

The first responsibility of Govern- 
ment is to protect its citizens, to ban- 
ish the paralyzing fear and violence 
that crime is visiting upon our coun- 
try. We are all, by now, familiar with 
the tragic statistics that have caused 
us to question what kind of society we 
have become. Not a day goes by during 
which we are not reminded again of 
how crime has twisted and perverted 
the American dream. 

Mr. President, the time has come for 
us to stop lamenting this fact and start 
taking bold steps to make our streets 
and neighborhoods what they once 
were and what they ought to be: safe 
and peaceful. 

Step No. 1: We must recognize that as 
a society, we are doing a shockingly in- 
adequate job of incarcerating violent 
criminals. According to Justice De- 
partment numbers, a murderer in 
America typically receives a prison 
sentence of 18 years. But, on average, 
that murderer only serves about 6 
years in prison. Thus, murderers typi- 
cally receive an astonishing 66 percent 
discount on their prison sentences. 

The numbers for rape and robbery are 
no more comforting. First-time rapists 
serve less than 4 years and muggers 
and robbers less than 3 years. 
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This troubling and unacceptable 
state of affairs resulted because we 
lack the prison space necessary to do 
the right thing. So step No. 1 dictates 
that we must build enough prison cells 
to keep violent criminals off the 
streets where our children should be 
playing. For us in the Federal Govern- 
ment, that means building prisons that 
States can use, because it is primarily 
at the State and local level that vio- 
lent criminals are prosecuted and im- 
prisoned. 

Step No. 2: The criminal justice sys- 
tem has become little more than a 
game for many of the people who have 
chosen a life of crime. They know that 
if they break the law, there is only a 
possibility—and usually not a very 
good possibility—that they will ever 
serve significant time in prison. 

We must change this calculus and 
promote certainty of punishment. Vio- 
lent offenders should know if they mur- 
der, rob, or rape, they will nec- 
essarily—and without exception—serve 
extended time in prison. 

Moreover, as President Clinton said 
last night, violent offenders should 
know that on the third strike they will 
be out, just as surely as a child knows 
this fact from the first day he steps up 
to the plate in little league. 

Step No. 3: This step is simple and 
straightforward. We must put enough 
police on our streets. Police who walk 
our streets banish fear; they broadcast 
the message that street crime will not 
be tolerated; and because they work 
closely with their communities, they 
are more successful at catching crimi- 
nals when the law has been broken. 

If this step is to be meaningful, how- 
ever, a bigger, bolder, and broader po- 
lice presence must be complemented by 
additional courtroom resources—by 
prosecutors and judges—so that we can 
be assured that an arrest will quickly 
result in a conviction and punishment. 

Step No. 4: Our cities have become 
shooting galleries, with criminals often 
carrying more firepower than the po- 
lice officers who have pledged their 
lives to protect us. Too many of our 
children are now carrying revolvers 
rather than writing tablets in their 
knapsacks. So step No. 4 dictates that 
we ban those cop-killing assault weap- 
ons that have no other purpose. And it 
means that we take guns out of the 
hands of our children, with a number of 
exceptions. 

Finally, and no less important, is 
step No. 5. While Government must 
squarely face its responsibility to ad- 
dress the crime problem, it cannot suc- 
ceed without help—help from the tele- 
vision, cable, and video game indus- 
tries that will enable parents to better 
regulate the violence that inundates 
our TV screens; help from parents who 
realize the importance of values and 
discipline; and critical help from 
churches, schools, and community or- 
ganizations who can make—and who 
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have already made—a big difference in 
the fight against crime in many of our 
cities. 

So, Mr. President, it is time for the 
Congress to take seriously its mandate. 
The Senate passed a strong, smart, 
tough crime bill in 1993, and now it is 
the House’s turn to do the same. We 
must join together in a bipartisan spir- 
it, sooner and not later, to enact an 
omnibus crime bill that will allow no 
one to mistake our resolve to fight 
crime and to make America a safer 
place. Thank you, Mr. President. 

I yield the floor. 


THE PRESIDENT’S STATE OF THE 
UNION MESSAGE 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I un- 
derstand we are having a vote soon. I 
would like to take the time between 
now and then to make a few observa- 
tions about the State of the Union 
Message last night. 

I congratulate President Clinton on 
his rhetorical gifts. I cannot resist 
commenting or repeating the comment 
made to me by a number of people, 
which is that he has begun to reach out 
for the techniques of Ronald Reagan, 
known as the Great Communicator. 
One of the President’s strengths is his 
ability to pick up the techniques that 
President Reagan demonstrated so well 
over the period of time he was here. 

But I must, in an attempt to set the 
record straight, make two comments. 
The description of the President's ac- 
complishments in his first year are 
quite different from my memory of 
what happened in the first year. And 
that which I found the most out- 
rageous was his congratulatory ref- 
erence to 9 out of 10 small businesses 
getting significant tax cuts as a result 
of his domestic program. 

I have not found a single small busi- 
ness in my State that has congratu- 
lated me on the tax cuts that came as 
a result of that program. Indeed, I have 
had a number of letters about people 
protesting significant tax increases 
that are hitting small businesses. I 
think that was an issue that needed to 
be set straight. 

The other one that I would like to 
comment on has to do with the Presi- 
dent’s reference to international trade. 
I was heartened by the President’s em- 
phasis on international trade. I sup- 
ported him on NAFTA and the success- 
ful completion of the Uruguay round of 
GATT and was delighted to have him 
highlight international trade in the 
way he did. 

Very significant, however, was the 
President's omission of any mention 
whatsoever of Asia. He talked about 
South America. He talked about 
Central America. He talked about 
NAFTA. He talked about Europe, the 
former republics of the Soviet Union. 
He talked about Haiti. He talked about 
South Africa. But he did not mention 
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those economies that are the fastest 
growing economies in the world, in 
Asia, and I would hope that this admin- 
istration would now begin to focus on 
that portion of the world and recognize 
its importance in the international 
trade. 

I see the time has come, Mr. Presi- 
dent, and I thank the Senate for the 
opportunity to make these comments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from Utah has expired. 


IRRESPONSIBLE CONGRESS? HERE 
IS TODAY’S BOXSCORE 


Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, anyone 
even remotely familiar with the U.S. 
Constitution knows that no President 
can spend a dime of Federal tax money 
that has not first been authorized and 
appropriated by Congress—both the 
House of Representatives and the U.S. 
Senate. 

So when you hear a politician or an 
editor or a commentator declare that 
“Reagan ran up the Federal debt“ or 
that “Bush ran it ар,” bear in mind 
that it was, and is, the constitutional 
duty of Congress to control Federal 
spending. Congress has failed miserably 
in that task for about 50 years. 

The fiscal irresponsibility of Con- 
gress has created a Federal debt which 
stood at $4,508,807,864,929.16 as of the 
close of business yesterday, Monday, 
January 25. Averaged out, every man, 
woman, and child in America owes a 
share of this massive debt, and that per 
capita share is $17,294.28. 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Morning 
business is now closed. 


FOREIGN RELATIONS 
AUTHORIZATION ACT 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order the Senate will ne w 
resume consideration of S. 1281 which 
the clerk will report. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

A bill (S. 1281) to authorize appropriations 
for fiscal years 1994 and 1995 for the Depart- 
ment of State, the United States Informa- 
tion Agency, and related agencies, to provide 
for the consolidation of international broad- 
casting activities, and for other purposes. 


The Senate resumed consideration of 
the bill. 

Pending: Helms Amendment No. 1248, to 
withhold funds for fiscal years 1994 and 1995 
from the funds authorized for contributions 
for International Organizations until the 
President certifies that no United Nations 
Agency or United Nations-affiliated agency 
grants any recognition to an organization 
that condones pedophilia. 

VOTE ON AMENDMENT NO. 1248 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question occurs on amendment No. 1248 
offered by the Senator from North 
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Carolina (Мг. HELMS]. The yeas and 
nays have been ordered and the clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. FORD. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island [Mr. PELL] is 
necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Rhode Is- 
land [Mr. PELL] would vote “ауе.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Are there 
any other Senators in the Chamber de- 
siring to vote? 

The result was announced—yeas 99, 
nays 0, as follows: 

[Коса] Vote No. 2 Leg.] 


YEAS—99 
Akaka Faircloth Mathews 
Baucus Feingold McCain 
Bennett Feinstein McConnell 
Biden Ford Metzenbaum 
Bingaman Glenn Mikulski 
Bond Gorton Mitcheil 
Boren Graham Moseley-Braun 
Boxer Gramm Moynihan 
Bradley Grassley Murkowski 
Breaux Gregg Murray 
Brown Harkin Nickles 
Bryan Hatch Nunn 
Bumpers Hatfield Packwood 
Burns Heflin Pressler 
Byrd Helms Pryor 
Campbell Hollings Reid 
Chaſee Hutchison Riegle 
Coats Inouye Robb 
Cochran Jeffords Rockefeller 
Cohen Johnston Roth 
Conrad Kassebaum Sarbanes 
Coverdell Kempthorne Sasser 
Craig Kennedy Shelby 
D'Amato Kerrey Simon 
Danforth Kerry Simpson 
Daschle Kohl Smith 
DeConcini Lautenberg Specter 
Dodd Stevens 
Dole Levin Thurmond 
Domenici Lieberman Wallop 
Dorgan Lott Warner 
Durenberger Lugar Wellstone 
Exon Mack Wofford 
NOT VOTING—1 
Pell 
So the amendment (No. 1248) was 
agreed to. 


Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote. 

Mr. KERRY. I move to lay that mo- 
tion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. 

The Chair recognizes the Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. PRESSLER]. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1253 
(Purpose: Relating to United Nations 
budgetary and management reform) 

Mr. PRESSLER. Mr. President, I 
send an amendment to the desk and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report. 

The bill clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
PRESSLER], for himself, Mr. BYRD, Мг. 
HELMS, Mr. CONRAD, Mr. BURNS, Mr. DOLE, 
Mr. STEVENS, Мг. LOTT, and Мг. DOMENICI, 
proposes an amendment numbered 1253. 

Mr. PRESSLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that reading of the 
amendment be dispensed with. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
The amendment is as follows: 


Beginning on page 72, strike out line 1 and 
all that follows through line 5 on page 74 and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 

SEC. 170B. UNITED NATIONS BUDGETARY AND 
MANAGEMENT REFORM. 

(a) WITHHOLDING OF ASSESSED NONPEACE- 
KEEPING CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE UNITED NA- 
TIONS.—(1) In fiscal year 1994, 10 percent of 
the amount of funds authorized to be appro- 
priated for that fiscal year for United States 
assessed contributions to the United Nations 
and its specialized agencies shall be withheld 
from obligation and expenditure until a cer- 
tification is made under subsection (b). 

(2) Beginning with fiscal year 1995 and at 
the beginning of each fiscal year thereafter, 
50 percent of the amount of funds authorized 
to be appropriated for each fiscal year for 
United States assessed contributions (other 
than for peacekeeping activities) to the 
United Nations and its specialized agencies 
shall be withheld from obligation and ex- 
penditure until a certification is made under 
subsection (b). 

(b) CERTIFICATION.—The certification re- 
ferred to in subsection (a) is a certification 
by the President to the Congress that— 

(1) the United Nations has established an 
independent: and objective Office of Inspector 
General to conduct and supervise audits, in- 
spections, and investigations relating to the 
programs and operations of the United Na- 
tions and each of the specialized agencies of 
the United Nations; 

(2) the Secretary General of the United Na- 
tions has appointed an Inspector General, 
with the consent of the General Assembly. 
solely on the basis of integrity and dem- 
onstrated ability in accounting, auditing, fi- 
nancial analysis, law, management analysis, 
public administration, or investigations; 

(3) the United Nations Office of Inspector 
General is authorized to— 

(A) make investigations and reports relat- 
ing to the administration of the programs 
and operations of the United Nations and its 
specialized agencies; 

(B) have access to all records and docu- 
ments or other material available which re- 
late to those programs and operations; and 

(C) have direct and prompt access to any 
official of the United Nations or of any of its 
specialized agencies, including any head of a 
specialized agency or official of the United 
Nations Secretariat; 

(4) the United Nations Office of Inspector 
General is keeping the head of each special- 
ized agency, the Secretary General, the 
members of the Security Council, and the 
members of the General Assembly fully in- 
formed about problems, deficiencies, and the 
necessity for, and progress of, corrective ac- 
tion; 

(5) the United Nations has established 
measures to protect the identity of, and to 
prevent reprisals against, any staff member 
making a complaint or disclosing informa- 
tion to, or cooperating in any investigation 
or inspection by the Office of the Inspector 
General; and 

(6) the United Nations has enacted proce- 
dures to ensure compliance with the rec- 
ommendations of the Inspector General. 

(c) DEFINITION.—For purposes of this sec- 
tion, the term United Nations operations” 
includes any program, project or activity 
conducted or supported, in whole or in part, 
by the United Nations or any of its special- 
ized agencies. 


Mr. PRESSLER. Mr. President, this 
amendment is cosponsored by my col- 
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leagues, Senator BYRD, Senator HELMS, 
Senator DOLE, Senator STEVENS, Sen- 
ator DOMENICI, Senator LOTT, Senator 
BURNS, and Senator CONRAD, among 
others. 

The broad cosponsorship from across 
the political spectrum, I think, indi- 
cates the interest in management re- 
form in the United Nations. This 
amendment requires that beginning in 
fiscal year 1994, 10 percent of our as- 
sessed contributions to nonpeas estab- 
lished a permanent, independent in- 
spector general as well as a system for 
review of internal audits by member 
nations. 

If, in 1995, the President cannot cer- 
tify that an independent inspector gen- 
eral has been established or that a sys- 
tem for review of internal audits has 
not been established by fiscal year 1995, 
50 percent of our assessed contributions 
to nonpeacekeeping operations of the 
United Nations will be withheld. 

Mr. President, there has been much 
discussion ranging from a piece оп “60 
Minutes” to several articles about cor- 
ruption and mismanagement in the 
United Nations. The United Nations 
seems unable or unwilling to reform it- 
self. Our taxpayers are asking very 
hard questions about why it is that 
supplies that are sent to a point in Af- 
rica or Asia disappear overnight and we 
are told they are stolen and the next 
day they turn up on the black market. 
It has also happened in Yugoslavia. 

The system of management and con- 
trols is out of hand. The United Na- 
tions needs an inspector general, a real 
inspector general, an independent in- 
spector general, someone who can 
check up, do the audits, and punish 
people within the system. There is no 
such system presently. 

I have described the amendment. It is 
quite simple. It seems the only way we 
can get the attention of the United Na- 
tions is by threatening to do some 
withholding of funds, but also we have 
the attention of our taxpayers on this 
issue because of the large amount of 
press and other information that has 
been made available. 

This is a tough amendment. I am 
sure many of my colleagues will agree. 
Some may say too tough. But it is nec- 
essary. It is necessary if this Congress 
finally is to take a stand against the 
rampant waste, fraud, abuse, and out- 
right thievery that takes place at the 
United Nations. 

The season premiere of the television 
newsmagazine 60 Minutes, last fall, led 
off with a scathing report on the U.N.’s 
runaway gravy train. This report is 
only the most visible example of the 
growing worldwide media and public 
interest in U.N. mismanagement. In 
the past year alone, I have talked with 
journalists in this country, as well as 
reporters from England, Germany, and 
Japan. United Nations mismanagement 
is a page 1 story. It is about time. 

In roughly 13 minutes, 60 Minutes 
documented what I have known for 
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years: The United Nations suffers from 
serious financial irresponsibility. We 
have learned that the U.N.’s peacekeep- 
ing operation in Cambodia has been a 
diplomat’s dream, but an auditor’s 
nightmare. Consider the following: 

When awarding contracts for heli- 
copters, the United Nations shunned 
cost effective bids in favor of more ex- 
pensive, but preferred clients; 

Scores of vehicles and equipment 
were bought but never used; 

U.N. vehicles and equipment were 
stolen by the Cambodian Government— 
only to resurface on the open market; 

Water purification systems were pur- 
chased, but didn’t work; 

U.N. auditors recommended the dis- 
missal of two U.N. personnel for mis- 
conduct, but no action has been taken 
against them; and 

The United Nations “inadvertently” 
purchased 850 minibuses that were 
never needed for the operation—a 
waste of $10 million. 

The examples I have described dem- 
onstrate that U.N. management is seri- 
ously out of control. Yet, according to 
the former U.N. Under Secretary Gen- 
eral for Administration and Manage- 
ment, Melissa Wells, confidential inter- 
nal audits of the U.N. operation in 
Cambodia have uncovered far more 
abuses beyond those I have just cited. 
Think of that for a moment—as dis- 
turbing as the examples I have de- 
scribed are, the chief management offi- 
cer at the United Nations said we have 
only exposed the tip of the iceberg. 

Incidentally, Melissa Wells was 
forced out of her position recently by 
none other than U.N. Secretary Gen- 
eral Boutros Boutros-Ghali and his 
staff. Melissa Wells was the highest 
ranking American official at the Unit- 
ed Nations. The position of under-sec- 
retary general for administration and 
management has oversight over efforts 
to reform the United Nation’s ineffi- 
cient bureaucracy, and responsibility 
for security, contracts, and support 
services for peacekeeping operations. 
Her removal hampers the reform effort. 
And it exemplified the unwillingness of 
the leadership at the United Nations to 
deal with reform. 

Mr. President, I think we should also 
say that the previous holder of a high 
post, Governor Dick Thornburgh, of 
Pennsylvania, was at the United Na- 
tions. After a year, he was forced out 
but he did a report and he himself has 
testified that his report was shredded 
at the United Nations. It has pointed 
out many of the mismanagement 
things and he has put that on the offi- 
cial record. 

So it seems to me that we have a 
very serious problem here. We have 
been working on it every year before 
the Foreign Relations Committee. We 
get assurances that our State Depart- 
ment is going to be tougher up there in 
insisting on this. They sort of brush us 
off, take the money, and do the same 
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thing. It goes on year after year after 
year. So with this amendment, finally 
we are getting to some teeth. Finally 
we are trying to actually do something 
about it. 

This country is the largest donor to 
the United Nations. 

If we threaten to withhold funds—I 
think we have a right to do that if 
some changes are not done—then we 
will accomplish our goal. The fact is, 
even President Clinton was not allowed 
to view any of the United Nations’ con- 
fidential internal audits. 

Why? Because, the United Nations 
prohibits representatives of member 
countries from doing so. Think of that, 
the United States—the single largest 
contributor to the United Nations—is 
not allowed to see how its money is 
being managed, or in this case, mis- 
managed. Mr. President, that must 
change. 

The 60 Minutes team pointed out 
other examples of U.N. mismanage- 
ment in New York. Mike Wallace un- 
covered evidence that the United Na- 
tions was publishing reports of events 
years after the fact. For example, a 
1986 human rights report was not pub- 
lished until 1992. Mr. Wallace also 
found that the U.N. Public Information 
Office could do without 700 of its 1,000 
employees if cost-effective automation 
were instituted. Yet, no U.N. official 
has the authority to effect any reorga- 
nization plan that results in the reduc- 
tion of U.N. personnel, regardless of 
how much time and money it would 
save. Mr. President, this too must 
change. 

Consideration is one of the many re- 
forms sorely needed in the United Na- 
tions. Melissa Wells’ predecessor, 
former Attorney General Richard 
Thornburgh, wrote a blistering report 
of the U.N. management fiasco. Was 
the Thornburgh report welcomed? No. 
In fact, the only notable U.N. element 
that tore through the Thornburgh re- 
port was the U.N. paper shredder. 

Mr. Thornburgh found numerous U.N. 
bureaus, commissions, and agencies 
with overlapping or duplicated func- 
tions. For example, there are three dif- 
ferent U.N. offices in Rome dealing ex- 
clusively with food. There are reports 
of unauthorized staff—U.N. deskwarm- 
ers. There are reports of retired U.N. 
personnel who are hired back as con- 
sultants and receive a consulting fee as 
well as their full pension. Recently, the 
Secretary General created a new posi- 
tion for a special representative to 
manage the U.N.’s golden anniversary 
next year. This position and salary— 
approximately $140,000 per year net of 
taxes—were never approved by the 
General Assembly. Mr. President, 
again, that must change. 

The United Nations has no system to 
monitor cash flow. No U.N. official 
could tell us how many people are on 
the U.N. payroll. It is reasonable to as- 
sume the personnel levels are above the 
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amount authorized by the U.N. General 
Assembly. 

Despite—or perhaps because—it 
spends as if it possessed a bottomless 
well of wealth, the United Nations 
leadership claims it is in a financial 
crisis. Should we and other member na- 
tions come to aid the United Nations in 
this crisis? Absolutely. But future 
funds should come at a price—the price 
of reform. It is time for the United Na- 
tions to implement management, ac- 
counting, and personnel reforms. 

The United Nations can do plenty to 
save money. Its administrative oper- 
ations can be streamlined. Unauthor- 
ized staff and those found to have en- 
gaged in practices of waste, fraud, or 
abuse should be dismissed. Duplicate or 
unnecessary bureaus, agencies, or of- 
fices can be eliminated. In short, the 
United Nations can tighten its belt a 
few notches and channel those savings 
into needed programs. 

Regrettably, the United Nations 
seems prepared to trade in its belt for 
an elastic waistband. The Secretary 
General’s United Nations operating 
budget for 1994-95 calls for an 11-рег- 
cent increase over the current year, in- 
cluding a 20-percent increase in travel 
expenses. This is the United Nations 
normal operating budget. It does not 
include the budget for peacekeeping. 
Both the operating budget’s amount 
and the growth rate exceed the levels 
authorized by the 47th General Assem- 
bly. As a result, the United States is 
required by law to withhold 20 percent 
of funds appropriated for our assessed 
U.N. contributions. 

Just to be fair, the United Nations 
has proposed several measures aimed 
at coping with its cash flow problem. 
However, these so-called economy 
measures are reductions in services 
that amount to savings of no more 
than $5 million per year—a very mea- 
ger amount for an institution that 
spends $10 million per day. Further, the 
Secretary General has pledged that any 
reorganization would not result in the 
reduction of U.N. personnel. Is this re- 
form? Not even close. 

So, Mr. President, the Secretary Gen- 
eral has made a commitment that 
whatever they do up there they are not 
going to reduce U.N. personnel regard- 
less of what. He made that promise. I 
think that is unfair to our taxpayers. 

Finally, Mr. President, I have serious 
concerns that we have allowed our fi- 
nancial obligations to the United Na- 
tions to be increased fraudulently. Let 
me explain. Under its own rules, the 
United Nations operates a separate 
fund to finance administrative costs in 
direct support of peacekeeping activi- 
ties. These funds are included as part 
of the U.N.'s peacekeeping budget. The 
United States is obligated to pay 31.7 
percent of the U.N. peacekeeping budg- 
et, compared to our obligation to pay 
25 percent of the regular budget. Last 
fall, the Secretary General submitted a 
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proposal for the General Assembly to 
allocate an additional $32 million for 
administrative costs for peacekeeping. 
At that time, I learned that most of 
the proposed expenditures have noth- 
ing to do with peacekeeping. In fact, I 
wrote to our representative to the 
United Nations, Madeleine Albright, 
urging her to look into this matter. 
Surprisingly, in light of all of this in- 
formation, the State Department has 
endorsed the United Nations’ supple- 
mental budget request, which amazes 
me. 

Mr. President, this matter has far 
reaching implications. I have no doubt 
the U.N. supplemental budget fiasco 
could lead to a larger effort to shift 
regular budget expenses to peacekeep- 
ing. This would force the United States 
to pay 31.7 percent of U.N. costs rather 
than the 25 percent regular budget as- 
sessment. Thus, the U.N. leadership is 
pulling a fast one on the American tax- 
payer by artificially inflating our fi- 
nancial obligations to the United Na- 
tions. Mr. President, that kind of magi- 
cian’s management must be stopped. 

I believe my point has been made. 
The United Nations is the world’s po- 
liceman, but it has neither the re- 
sources nor the will to police itself. 
The United Nations is home to the 
world’s most distinguished diplomats, 
but it needs an undiplomatic, distin- 
guished, tough-minded inspector gen- 
eral to clean up the United Nations’ fi- 
nancial house. 

That is the bottom line. The United 
Nations is in need of reform now. The 
United Nations can start by establish- 
ing a permanent, independent inspector 
general. I understand the U.N. leader- 
ship does not find tough fiscal manage- 
ment very exciting. U.N. personnel are 
there to participate in the grand world 
of diplomacy, not the mundane world 
of balance sheets. I fear the repercus- 
sions if we continue to allow the Unit- 
ed Nations to turn its back on sound 
management practices. I fear that once 
the American taxpayer learns what is 
going on in the United Nations, the 
credibility of and support for the Unit- 
ed Nations will suffer. We must do 
something about it. 

I am here to do something about it 
because I support the United Nations. I 
twice served as a delegate to the Unit- 
ed Nations from this Senate. 

As а young person, I belonged to the 
Minnehaha County U.N. Association in 
South Dakota. I believe we must make 
the United Nations work and I have 
worked on this problem for years. Even 
in committee, every year the Ambas- 
sador who comes forward always prom- 
ises they are going to work hard on 
this issue. I have been up and met with 
Boutros-Ghali. I met with Dick 
Thornburgh after his report was shred- 
ded. I have been plugging away at this 
problem for a long time. I regret offer- 
ing an amendment of this sort, but it is 
the only way we are going to get any- 
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thing done, and that is the truth of the 
matter. 

I served on the U.S. Commission to 
Improve the Effectiveness of the Unit- 
ed Nations, along with my good friend 
from Rhode Island, the chairman of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee. 
Though the Commissioners had differ- 
ing opinions on many subjects, the en- 
tire Commission strongly believed the 
United Nations needed a tough, inde- 
pendent inspector general. 

The United Nations represents one of 
our Nation’s most sound, cost-effective 
foreign policy investments. Let me 
make one point very, very clear: My 
problem is not with the United Nations 
as an institution. My problem is with 
U.N. leadership. In fact, my frustration 
would not be so strong if I did not be- 
lieve in the United Nations itself. 

There have been recent attempts to 
withhold funds from the United Na- 
tions to achieve reform. The fiscal year 
1994 Department of State appropria- 
tions bill includes report language call- 
ing for the withholding of 10 percent of 
assessed nonpeacekeeping contribu- 
tions until an inspector general is es- 
tablished. I commend my good friend 
from New Mexico, Senator DOMENICI, 
for leading that effort. It is an impor- 
tant step. In fact, my amendment 
would write that report language into 
law. 

I want to commend PETE DOMENICI 
for the great work he has done on this. 
He has been a leader on the Appropria- 
tions Committee, and this is written 
into the Appropriations Committee 
law. For people listening to this who 
are confused why we are doing the au- 
thorization after the appropriations, it 
indicates the need for reform in the 
Senate, but that is my opinion. That is 
a technical matter. I do commend Sen- 
ator DOMENICI for having that written 
into the appropriations law. 

Frankly, I am not optimistic that 
withholding 10 percent of our assessed 
contributions—roughly $50 million— 
will compel the United Nations leader- 
ship to take action. We already with- 
hold an amount that exceeds $44 mil- 
lion annually in order to achieve rel- 
atively minor administrative reforms. 
Some things did happen under the 
Kassebaum amendments of the past. 
These current withholdings have not 
had the desired effect. 

We need to be prepared that the Unit- 
ed Nations will not take action during 
the current fiscal year. If reforms are 
achieved, we need to be prepared to 
hold the United Nations to them. We 
need to be prepared to be even tougher. 

That is what my amendment would 
do. My amendment would require that, 
beginning in fiscal year 1994, 10 percent 
of our assessed nonpeacekeeping con- 
tributions to the United Nations be 
withheld until the President certifies 
that an independent office of inspector 
general is established and in operation. 
If, in 1995, the President is unable to 
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certify the establishment of an inde- 
pendent inspector general, the with- 
holding will increase to 50 percent of 
our assessed nonpeacekeeping con- 
tributions. This is not just one certifi- 
cation requirement. It is an annual cer- 
tification that would begin on the first 
day of the next fiscal year. 

Some will argue that we are making 
political hay of the United Nations. 
Some have stated the U.S. Government 
is full of waste, fraud and abuse, and 
Congress should not be pointing fingers 
at the United Nations. Yes, waste oc- 
curs in our Government. The difference 
is we have independent inspectors gen- 
eral to investigate fraud, and rec- 
ommend punishment of wrongdoers. 
U.S. attorneys can indict any one of us 
here in Congress for violating the law. 
They have done so. Not one U.N. offi- 
cial has that kind of authority. When 
asked by Mike Wallace when the last 
time a U.N. employee was fired for 
fraudulent or illegal activities, the 
United Nations chief management offi- 
cer could not answer the question. 

Some also will argue this amendment 
would hurt very needy programs and 
projects within the United Nations. I 
disagree. The United Nations is being 
hurt now. Every dollar that is wasted, 
embezzled, or stolen is a dollar taken 
away from projects or programs in the 
United Nations that work. It is about 
time we withhold a significant portion 
of those funds until we know they will 
be put to good, sound use. If we pass 
this amendment, all the United Na- 
tions has to do to receive its full as- 
sessed contributions from the United 
States is to get its house in order. 

With my amendment, the reform ball 
will be in the United Nations court. 
That is where it should be. Let us pass 
them the ball by agreeing on this 
amendment. 

Some also will claim the United Na- 
tions is cleaning up its act. Some may 
point to last summer’s appointment by 
the United Nations of a so-called in- 
spector general. If any of my col- 
leagues believe this is true reform, I 
have some monuments for sale here in 
town real cheap. I urge my colleague to 
take a look at the fine print on this so- 
called inspector general. The office is 
only temporary. It is not independent. 
It uses the same resources that have 
failed to accomplish management re- 
form. And to top it off, the person ap- 
pointed to fill this so-called inspector 
general position is a two-decade vet- 
eran of the runaway U.N. gravy train 
and is a friend of the Secretary Gen- 
eral. 

Is this reform? Hardly. This is win- 
dow dressing. It is a feeble attempt to 
assuage the concerns and silence the 
critic in the United States. 

Mr. President, it is very unfortunate 
that I have to stand here today and 
recommend we take punitive action. I 
do not enjoy doing this. I am here be- 
cause we have little choice. The U.N. 
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leadership refuses to take seriously our 
requests for a tough inspector general 
with teeth. We have tried diplomacy. 
We have tried friendly persuasion. My 
friends, the United Nations is paying 
little, if any, attention to its largest 
contributor. Our words have received 
little notice. If the Senate passes my 
amendment today, the U.N. leadership 
will sit up and take notice. It is about 
time that the single largest contribu- 
tor to the United Nations exercise its 
ultimate leverage. 

Yes, Mr. President, it has come to 
that. Our obligations to the United Na- 
tions will continue to grow. The U.N. 
responsibilities will continue to grow. 
It is time for the United States to take 
a step back and insist the United Na- 
tions police itself with the same vigor 
and commitment it applies when it po- 
lices the world. 

I urge my colleagues to adopt the 
amendment. 

(Mrs. BOXER assumed the chair.) 

Mr. PRESSLER. Madam President, 
let me summarize and conclude by say- 
ing that, based on my experience serv- 
ing as a delegate to the United Nations 
twice, in New York, we have and have 
had a very serious attitude problem 
with waste, fraud, and abuse, and there 
definitely is a culture within the Unit- 
ed Nations of waste, fraud, and abuse. 
Many countries in this world look upon 
participation in the United Nations as 
an opportunity to make some money. 
Frankly, there are many countries in 
this world that are autocracies. They 
are also stealing from their own people. 

But the situation has reached a point 
in the United Nations where our tax- 
payers and our press and our citizens 
are in an uproar. We do, however, want 
the United Nations to succeed. Indeed, 
as I have said, I have devoted many 
years of work to U.N. activities. This 
amendment will make the United Na- 
tions better. It has teeth in it. It has 
already been adopted in the appropria- 
tions language, as the Domenici 
amendment, 

It is very important that the Senate 
vote for this amendment. I am proud to 
say we have bipartisan leadership on 
both sides of the aisle. I hope that this 
amendment is adopted. 

Mr. BYRD. Madam President, I com- 
mend the Senator from South Dakota 
for his leadership on this issue. The 
Senator is on exactly the right track 
with his efforts. The United Nations 
needs the oversight of its budget and 
programs that would be provided by an 
office of inspector general. As the Sen- 
ator will recall, when he offered a simi- 
lar amendment to the foreign oper- 
ations appropriations bill last year I 
indicated my support for his initiative, 
but I wanted to wait for consideration 
of the State Department authorization 
bill which is now before the Senate. 
This bill includes authorization for the 
general assessment for overall U.N. 
funding and I thought it would be pref- 
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erable to attach such an amendment to 
that funding rather than the voluntary 
contributions for the specialized agen- 
cies contained in the foreign operations 
bill. The Senator from South Dakota 
graciously agreed to withhold his 
amendment and I thank him. I can now 
fully support this very important effort 
to encourage the United Nations to 
create an independent, effective inspec- 
tor general. 

As the post-cold-war international 
order continues to evolve, the United 
Nations has begun to assume a much 
more activist role in world affairs. 
Across a broad range of issues, but 
most importantly with respect to hu- 
manitarian relief and peacekeeping, 
the nations of the world increasingly 
have tried to use the United Nations as 
a mechanism for coordinated multilat- 
eral action. Unfortunately, the current 
U.N. bureaucracy is the product of 
more than four decades of cold war 
gridlock, with the world’s superpowers 
treating the United Nations as little 
more than an arena for nations to blow 
off steam, and not as an organization 
to be trusted with any real responsibil- 
ities. 

The neglect of the United Nations 
during the cold war has produced what 
Richard Thornburgh, former U.S. At- 
torney General and U.N. Undersecre- 
tary General for Administration, de- 
scribed as an antiquated management 
structure, with budgeting practices 
that are almost surreal. He is only one 
of a chorus of voices calling for reform 
of U.N. management, budgeting, and 
oversight. In fact, it is nearly impos- 
sible to find someone familiar with the 
functioning of the United Nations that 
does not recognize the need for dra- 
matic restructuring and reform. 

Despite the seriousness of the situa- 
tion, it is obvious that the system will 
not be reformed from within. Too much 
dead wood has become too entrenched 
over too long a period of time, and inef- 
ficiency has become self-perpetuating. 
The August 1993 announcement of the 
appointment of a new Assistant Sec- 
retary General for Inspections and In- 
vestigations was encouraging, but it 
falls short of what is needed in the area 
of oversight. Undersecretary Thorn- 
burgh wrote that the United Nations is 
“almost totally lacking in effective 
means to deal with fraud, waste, and 
abuse by staff members.” The new As- 
sistant Secretary General will only 
exist for 1 year, will have limited re- 
sources, very little stature, and no in- 
crease in current authority. This does 
not begin to address the problem. 

Unfortunately, even this modest at- 
tempt at reform has now been over- 
shadowed by the firing of Melissa 
Wells, the U.N. official in charge of re- 
form efforts. Ms. Wells had succeeded 
Richard Thornburgh as the Undersecre- 
tary General for Administration and 
was the highest ranking American at 
the United Nations. She was dismissed 
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even though the Washington Post of 
January 18, 1994, reported that the U.S. 
mission to the United Nations thought 
that she was moving too slowly in the 
direction of reform. If that is the case 
then it is even more troubling that 
Secretary General Boutros-Ghali and 
the U.N. bureaucracy found her efforts 
to be too intrusive. 

The United Nations desperately 
needs true oversight in the form of an 
office of inspector general with all the 
attributes normally associated with 
such а position. Undersecretary 
Thornburgh had suggested creating 
this office as the centerpiece of his 
U.N. reform proposal. More recently, 
the U.S. mission to the United Nations, 
under the leadership of Ambassador 
Madeleine Albright, has tried, without 
success, to prod the United Nations 
into creating this office. If the United 
Nations has any hope of fulfilling a 
more activist role in world affairs it 
must first have the full support of its 
membership, including the United 
States. Providing adequate review and 
oversight through an inspector general 
would represent an important first step 
to putting a very messy house in order 
at the United Nations, and the United 
States, as its largest contributor, 
should insist on at least this most 
basic reform. 

Mr. PRESSLER. Madam President, I 
would be happy to have a stacked vote. 
I might ask my colleague from Massa- 
chusetts if he prefers that this vote be 
stacked. Would it be appropriate to ask 
for the yeas and nays at this point? 

Mr. KERRY. Madam President, we 
agreed previously to temporarily set 
this aside. Senator GLENN, I believe, is 
going to speak for a few moments, and 
subsequent to that Senator HELMS will 
propose a separate amendment, and 
there will be some debate on that. I say 
to my colleague, it may be that we will 
wind up accepting this amendment, 
and I would like to have a discussion 
with him on it. There is great merit to 
much of what he has said, and we have 
debated this and discussed this within 
the committee. I have worked with him 
on this issue. He has been a stalwart 
advocate of reform within the United 
Nations. But there are some problems 
we see in this amendment. It may be 
possible to work them out. 

Madam President, I ask unanimous 
consent that after the statement of the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. GLENN], the 
amendment be temporarily set aside 
and subsequently we proceed to the 
amendment of the Senator from North 
Carolina. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. PRESSLER. Reserving the right 
to object, and I will not object, I hope 
we can get back to this amendment, 
perhaps hold a vote on the two amend- 
ments stacked after that. Would that 
be agreeable? 

Mr. KERRY. It would be agreeable, 
providing we can have an agreement as 
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to subsequent business. There is a 
luncheon, I understand, that may take 
some Members away. We need to be 
working during that time. So if we can 
have an agreement as to an amend- 
ment to proceed on during that time, I 
would be happy to stack. In the ab- 
sence of an agreement to proceed for- 
ward, we would have to simply vote 
and continue as we go. 

Mr. GLENN addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Ohio. 

Mr. GLENN. Madam President, I 
wish to make very short remarks. 

First, I should like to congratulate 
my colleague from South Dakota for 
his work in this particular area. It is 
an area which has interested me for 
many years also, one about which I 
talked to some of the people at the 
United Nations. In fact, during the past 
break I planned to go to New York 
sometime to go over this matter with 
some Officials at the United Nations. 

The Senator has taken very forceful 
action here, and we may want to ap- 
prove this later. I do not know. 

At the United Nations we are begin- 
ning to be more active. The United Na- 
tions is more active in more events 
around the world that require more 
military activity by more countries 
than ever before, and yet support for 
the United Nations is not going to long 
endure or expand in all this increased 
functioning they are doing around the 
world if the people around the world 
who support the United Nations, pri- 
marily the United States as the biggest 
contributor, do not have faith that the 
money is being spent wisely, is being 
monitored, and is going to the purpose 
for which intended. 

So the distinguished Senator from 
South Dakota points out a very real 
problem. I have discussed some of the 
proposals for an IG at the United Na- 
tions with some of the people up there. 
I did that because I have had some ex- 
perience here. The IG legislation goes 
through my Governmental Affairs 
Committee, the committee I chair. I 
supported it years ago. And then it was 
my legislation which expanded the in- 
spectors general just a few years ago. 
They are doing a great job within our 
own Government, doing a superb job, 
as a matter of fact, in ferreting out 
fraud, waste, and abuse in our own 
Government and, I think, eventually 
could do the same thing in the United 
Nations. 

There is only one place I would part 
company a little bit with my colleague 
from South Dakota. I understand his 
frustration, but I am a little hesitant 
about cutting off funds. I would like to 
first perhaps go with him in maybe a 
delegation to the United Nations and 
sit down with the appropriate people 
up there and outline how IG’s are 
working within our own Government, 
how they could work at the United Na- 
tions and how this is going to be abso- 
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lutely necessary if we are going to have 
the support of the U.S. Government 
and the citizens of the United States 
into the future. This is going to be ab- 
solutely necessary. I think an IG at the 
United Nations absolutely has to be 
put into place, and it cannot just re- 
port to its own people. It has to report 
to the member governments so we will 
have faith in what that IG is doing and 
faith that the United Nations is being 
run as efficiently as possible. 

So I support the objectives of my col- 
league from South Dakota. I hope per- 
haps we could set up such a visit to the 
United Nations with representatives 
from appropriate committees in the 
Senate and maybe convince them to 
accept this so we do not have to really 
go through a cutoff of funds. I would 
hate to see us go that route. 

So I am very much in support of 
what the Senator is doing and want to 
support him and hope we can work to- 
gether on this. 

I thank the Chair. 

Mr. KERRY addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If the 
Senator will withhold, without objec- 
tion amendment No. 1253 is laid aside. 

Mr. PRESSLER. Reserving the right 
to object, as I understand it, we will 
get a vote on my amendment. 

Mr. KERRY. Madam President, in an- 
swer again I said to the Senator that it 
may be possible we will not need to 
have a record vote. We may be able to 
voice vote and accept it. 

Mr. PRESSLER. I would like to have 
a vote on it. I would like to show a 
clear vote because I think the Senate 
feels very strongly about this. I would 
like to get an agreement here that we 
will go forward to a vote. I am not 
causing any controversy. I am not pro- 
longing the discussion. I have a vast 
number of cosponsors on both sides of 
the aisle. I think we can move this 
amendment very quickly, but I do not 
want to alter it. It is not my intention 
to make any changes. 

We are ready to go. I am trying to 
speed things up. 

Mr. KERRY. Madam President, the 
Senator obviously has the right to ask 
for the yeas and nays on his amend- 
ment any time he wants. So I am not 
trying to prevent him, obviously, from 
something I cannot prevent him from 
doing. I am simply suggesting that 
there may be a way to diminish the 
amount of time we spend on this 
amendment, the amount of debate that 
is necessary. So if the Senator would 
agree to at least temporarily set 
aside—it is already set aside, as a mat- 
ter of fact. I would simply ask him to 
reserve the request on a vote at this 
moment until we have had time to con- 
verse, but he obviously is entitled to 
have a vote on this at any time he 
wants. 

Mr. HELMS. As one of the two man- 
agers of the bill, I am prepared to as- 
sure the Senator from South Dakota 
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that his amendment will not be passed 
on a voice vote in his absence. I am 
sure the Senator from Massachusetts 
feels the same way. 

Mr. KERRY. I 
same—— 

Mr. PRESSLER. What I am trying to 
do here is speed things up. We are try- 
ing to get this bill going. We are trying 
to get Senators to the floor. 

Mr. KERRY. Let me say to the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota, nobody wants 
to speed this up more than I do. We 
have about 70 amendments filed. The 
majority leader has made it clear that 
the issue of whether or not we are here 
Friday is dependent on our ability to 
finish this bill by tomorrow night. 

If we do not finish this bill by tomor- 
row night, the majority leader has 
made it clear we will be here until late 
on Friday working on this bill. 

So I want to move the amendments. 
One of the efforts to move the amend- 
ments is predicated on diminishing the 
areas of contention by trying to work 
them out together so we do not have a 
prolonged debate on an amendment if 
it is not necessary. I simply would like 
to see, with my friend from South Da- 
kota, if we can avoid contention on 
this amendment, in which case it 
might pass very quickly with a record 
vote or otherwise. 

But let us spend a minute trying to 
do that if we can. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further objection? Without objection, 
the amendment is laid aside. 

Mr. KERRY. I say to my colleagues, 
I repeat this entreaty on behalf of the 
majority leader, we have proceeded 
fairly rapidly through some nonconten- 
tious amendments and they have been 
accepted by voice vote. We are pre- 
pared to move very rapidly with the 
other amendments if we can work them 
out. But those colleagues who have 
filed amendments should come to the 
floor now so that we can proceed to 
work and, hopefully, finish this bill by 
tomorrow night precluding the neces- 
sity of everybody being here Friday. 

I believe now, Madam President, that 
the Senator from North Carolina has 
an amendment. 

Mr. HELMS addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from North Carolina, [Mr. HELMS]. 
AMENDMENT NO. 1254 
(Purpose: To strike all language in Section 
170A relating to support for an inter- 

national criminal court) 

Mr. HELMS. Madam President, I 
send an amendment to the desk and I 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows: 

The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
2 proposes an amendment numbered 


would make the 


At the appropriate place, strike section 
170A in its entirety. 
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Mr. HELMS. Madam President, I 
thank the Chair for recognizing me. 

Madam President, in all candor, the 
International Criminal Court is a very 
unwise and very dangerous proposal. 

Yesterday, I alluded to one of the 
truly great Senators who served in this 
body, the late great Senator Sam J. 
Ervin, Jr. I am looking at the desk 
that he occupied as I speak. 

I had the privilege of serving as Sen- 
ator Ervin’s junior colleague for the 
first 2 years that I was in the Senate. 
I have never spent two more enjoyable 
or meaningful years than those 2 years. 
He was a great American. He was a 
great constitutional scholar. And he 
was respected throughout this land. 

He constantly warned, on this floor 
and off, to be wary of turning over the 
sovereignty of the United States in the 
slightest degree to a world court or any 
other tribunal by any other name. He 
was eloquent every time this matter 
was mentioned. 

So here we are proposing to do some- 
thing that I know, if I may use the ex- 
pression, is causing Sam Ervin to spin 
in his grave because he would say 
today, if he were here, what I am about 
to say; that is, that what is at stake is 
а proposed total reversal of longstand- 
ing U.S. policy against encouraging the 
establishment of a permanent inter- 
national criminal court to try individ- 
uals, potentially including American 
citizens, for such vague crimes as “со- 
lonialism,"’ or “environmental 
crimes.” These crimes and these cases 
would be tried before judges who could 
be from North Korea, Cuba, or other 
unfriendly places. 

But the principle is that we must 
protect the sovereignty of this country 
and the rights of American citizens. 
Otherwise, we ought to give up profess- 
ing to be an American institution 
called the U. S. Senate. 

I daresay I do not take to the likes of 
nations like North Korea or Cuba sit- 
ting in judgment upon the United 
States of America or any citizen there- 


of. 

I have laid down the predicate. 

Now I specifically reject the view ex- 
pressed at the subcommittee markup 
that this, after all, is just sense-of-the- 
Senate language. If a sense of the Sen- 
ate does not mean anything, let us stop 
doing it. 

The Foreign Relations Committee 
adopts a number of such positions 
every year. I, as a rule, respect them 
because to me a sense-of-the-Senate 
resolution means what it says. If we do 
not mean for it to mean anything, I 
say again we ought to stop doing it. 

I know that my good friend from New 
York, the distinguished Senator, Mr. 
MOYNIHAN, respects the Burma resolu- 
tion that he and I collaborated on. And 
from time to time Senator BIDEN and I 
have written a few resolutions regard- 
ing China issues. 

Let me say again that back in 1973 I 
had the privilege of serving with an au- 
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thority on this subject. I pay tribute to 
Sam Ervin again because in my judg- 
ment, and in the judgment of millions 
of other Americans, he was one of the 
wisest men who ever sat in this Senate. 
And if there is anything that I have 
learned from him, it is to never, never 
agree to turn our precious constitu- 
tional guarantees of liberty and justice 
over to any sort of world court by any 
name. 

With regard to this vague, open- 
ended concept that is a part of this bill, 
it is difficult to begin to point out all 
of its flaws and all of its problems, po- 
tential and otherwise. At the sub- 
committee hearing on May 12 of last 
year, the Hon. Edwin Williamson, the 
former legal adviser to the State De- 
partment, identified nine separate 
legal and practical issues which must 
be resolved before an international 
court could go forward. 

Every one of those nine major issues 
raised by Mr. Williamson, such as the 
methods of selecting judges and other 
personnel, contains separate sub-issues 
which are significant in their own 
right. In October 1993, after being 
pushed and pulled by several prominent 
Senators and urged enthusiastically to 
endorse the concept of a criminal 
court, the State Department legal ad- 
viser could only muster faint praise for 
the concept. You can almost see that 
club over his head when he did that. 

Speaking before the U.N. General As- 
sembly’s 6th committee regarding a 68 
article draft international criminal 
court statute, legal adviser Harper 
said—and these are his words: 

In general, although the underlying ideas 
must be appropriately resolved, the concept 
of an international court is an important 
one, and one in which we have a significant 
and positive interest, 

What Mr. Harper went on to say in 
the most diplomatic terms was that 
this concept has such serious short- 
comings. Mr. Harper stated strong res- 
ervations about the jurisdiction of the 
court, which is precisely what Sam 
Ervin stood here and said time and 
time again. Mr. Harper had great con- 
cern about the removal of national 
cases to the international forum. He 
expressed significant concerns over 
“how an international jurisdiction 
would relate to existing status of 
forces argument prosecution of war 
crimes and other military matters.“ 
Those are his words. So what he was 
saying is that our basic national secu- 
rity and defense relationship may be in 
jeopardy, and who wants to take a 
chance on that? Last, but certainly not 
least, the Clinton administration's 
legal advisor stated: 

We note that the current draft's provision 
for immediate arrest and surrender of an of- 
fender may be inconsistent with require- 
ments for a judicial hearing that are for the 
United States, and likely other states as 
well, a matter of constitutional dimension." 

What an understatement. He is abso- 
lutely right. What does that statement, 
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however, mean іп the United Nations 
legalese? The answer is simple—that it 
is in our Constitution. There is even a 
real concern that the U.S. standards 
for due process are not met. So you are 
running into that brick wall up in New 
York. 

There are three major and immediate 
issues. Who would sit in judgment? 
Who? What constitutes ап inter- 
national crime? And then, of course, 
what constitutional questions are 
raised? Since there is not a formal pro- 
posal for a permanent international 
criminal court, we have to look at cur- 
rent practice and the various academic 
proposals. 

In his May 3 report to the Security 
Council on a proposed war crimes tri- 
bunal for Bosnia, the Secretary-Gen- 
eral indicated that judges would come 
from member states of the U.N. and 
permanent observer missions. Well, 
just to begin with, every country on 
the United States’ terrorism list would 
be eligible under that, including Iran, 
Iraq, Syria, Libya, Cuba, and North 
Korea. Every one of them is a member 
state of the United Nations. And based 
on what the Secretary-General said, 
they would be eligible to provide the 
judges to judge actions of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment or U.S. citizens. I do not know 
about other Senators, but I am not 
willing to trust the sovereignty or the 
liberties of the American people to 
anybody from any of those countries. 

That very real possibility was con- 
firmed to me by a leading academic 
proponent of an international criminal 
court, Professor Bassiouni of DePaul 
University. As the record will show, 
this past May 12, a subcommittee of 
the Foreign Relations Committee con- 
ducted a hearing on this question, and 
I asked the professor if judges from 
Communist China, Iran, Syria, or the 
PLO could sit in judgment of the Unit- 
ed States Government, or one or more 
American citizens. In all honesty, he 
said, There is no guarantee“ that that 
will not happen. Of course, there is not. 
So what are we walking into? 

In a sense of the Senate, we either 
mean what we say or we ought not to 
toy around with things like that. 

Moving on to the question of what 
constitutes an international crime, the 
situation gets even muddier. We do not 
even know whether the subject matter 
jurisdiction of the court has been 
framed appropriately or what is meant 
by the words crimes under general 
international law.” What are we to 
make of the meaning of the words “со- 
lonialism"’ ог intervention,“ both of 
which are endorsed by the Inter- 
national Law Commission which is, of 
course, a U.N. agency? 

The State Department authorization 
bill before us contains, in section 702, 
explicit recognition that Tibet is nota 
part of China. This is the amendment 
of the distinguished Senator from New 
York, Mr. MOYNIHAN, and I enthusiasti- 
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cally endorse it. But does that make 
both PAT MOYNIHAN and JESSE HELMS 
guilty of intervention? What about en- 
vironmental crimes, as proposed by the 
leading academic on this subject, or in- 
sults to a foreign state? If that means 
Iraq or Libya, I plead guilty. They 
would haul me off in chains, I suppose, 
before some international tribunal, 
with somebody from Cuba and some- 
body from Red China and somebody 
from Libya, sitting in judgment on the 
rest of the world. 

Finally, and most importantly, there 
is the question of our—the United 
States of America’s—guarantees. This 
is not the first time we have looked at 
this issue. In 1991, section 599(e) of the 
Foreign Operations Act, which is Pub- 
lic Law 101-513, directed the United 
States to “explore the need for the es- 
tablishment of an international crimi- 
nal court report on the results of ef- 
forts to establish an international 
criminal court.” 

And in an October 28, 1991 letter to 
House Speaker FOLEY, Mr. L. Ralph 
Mecham, Director of the Administra- 
tive Office of the U.S. Courts, re- 
sponded to the congressional reporting 
requirement. Mr. Mecham pointed out 
that trial by jury is fundamental to 
our system under article III of the U.S. 
Constitution. Yet, none of the draft 
statutes for an international criminal 
court provides for a jury trial in even 
the most serious crimes. 

Mr. Mecham also points to a question 
of a speedy trial, and the concept of the 
international criminal court is in di- 
rect conflict with the most basic con- 
stitutional rights guaranteed by the 
U.S. Constitution to all American citi- 
zens. 

So, Madam President, do you see, as 
they say in North Carolina, why I am 
so het ар” about this matter? Sam 
Ervin taught me to become heated 
about it. He is gone, but I told him in 
one of the last conversations I had that 
I would stand against this as long as I 
had breath. And I am going to do it. 
The Senate may vote in opposition to 
my position, but the Senate, I believe, 
will rue the day that the Senate takes 
that action. 

But the problem does not end with 
conflicts with the most basic constitu- 
tional rights of American citizens. One 
of the international crimes being dis- 
cussed in the literature—now get this— 
is dissemination of false or distorted 
news. I could just see the rolling paddy 
wagons up to the Washington Post, 
New York Times, CBS, NBC, and tak- 
ing all the reporters out. I can think of 
several media sources that could not 
pass the most liberal interpretation of 
that little standard. 

So, in summary, I guess it is safe to 
say that it is my view that the very 
concept of an international criminal 
court is fatally flawed. 

First and foremost, this scheme is a 
constitutionally impermissible assault 
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on the basic liberties enjoyed up to 
now by the American people. 

Second, as I have already noted, 
there is nothing to prevent people rep- 
resenting terrorist countries or rep- 
resentatives of terrorist organizations 
from sitting in judgment against this 
country of ours and the American peo- 
ple. 

And, lastly, the list of international 
crimes being discussed is unconsti- 
tutionally vague and is absolutely wide 
open, inviting abuse. We do not want 
that. 

This is not the vehicle to pronounce 
the fatal wounding of our basic con- 
stitutional guarantees. I would think 
the Judiciary Committee might want 
to review the constitutional impact of 
these efforts. I would hope the Senate 
would hear from the Judiciary Com- 
mittee before acting. Senate Joint Res- 
olution 32 is almost identical to the 
language found in section 170A of S. 
1281. Yet, this independent legislation 
has not made its way to a hearing by, 
in and among the Judiciary Committee 
members. 

Nor has the Senate scheduled floor 
consideration of this legislation. Either 
the international criminal court does 
affect our constitutional guarantees 
and is deserving of a thorough review 
or it has little, if any, impact and is 
unnecessary of enactment. 

I urge my colleagues to support the 
amendment to strike this section from 
the bill. 

Madam President, I thank you for 
having recognized me, and I yield the 
floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Connecticut. 

Mr. DODD. Madam President, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment being 
offered by our distinguished colleague 
from North Carolina. 

Let me say at the very outset that 
this debate is really not about a spe- 
cific treaty or agreement at all. As the 
Senator from North Carolina has very 
candidly said, he is opposed in concept 
to the notion of an international crimi- 
nal court. So there is no configuration 
of any such court which he could ever 
accept. 

There are those of us who believe 
that the concept of an international 
criminal court makes sense, but we are 
very cautious to reserve any judgment 
on what that court may constitute 
until we are offered such a proposal. 
We have not been offered such a pro- 
posal. 

What we have before us today in this 
particular piece of legislation is the 
simple expression of a sense of this 
body that, conceptually, the idea of an 
international criminal court makes 
sense. We do not endorse any particu- 
lar proposal for such a court but mere- 
ly state our opinion that it ought to be 
pursued. 

I would like, if I could, just to state 
for my colleagues what the resolution 
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says, and I am going to read the opera- 
tive language of this provision in its 
entirety. It is very brief. But I think 
my colleagues ought to know what 
they are voting on here. I will read it 
verbatim: 

It is the sense of the Congress that: (1) the 
establishment of an international criminal 
court with jurisdiction over crimes of an 
international character would greatly 
strengthen the international rule of law; (2) 
such a court would thereby serve the inter- 
ests of the United States and the inter- 
national community; and (3) the United 
States delegation should make every effort 
to advance this proposal at the United Na- 
tions. 

That is the entire sum and substance. 
If, conceptually, you align yourself 
with Senator HELMS, the senior Sen- 
ator from North Carolina, and concep- 
tually the notion of any international 
court is abhorrent to you, then you 
ought to vote for the amendment of the 
Senator of North Carolina. If you be- 
lieve that it is worthy to examine the 
issue of an international criminal 
court, then clearly his amendment 
ought to be rejected. I will lay out the 
arguments why I believe that is such. 

Madam President, one of the hall- 
marks of a civilized society is that it 
holds its citizens accountable for 
crimes against the public order. With 
the end of the Second World War and 
the success of the Nuremberg and 
Tokyo trials, many people in this coun- 
try and elsewhere believed that this 
bedrock principle would soon hold true 
for the international community as 
well. 

I point out that my father, a former 
Member of this body, served as the ex- 
ecutive trial counsel for the United 
States prosecution team at those Nur- 
emberg trials. So I have more than just 
a passing familiarity with those tribu- 
nals and the important role they 
played in bringing to justice those peo- 
ple who were guilty of significant war 
crimes. 

It was possible to envision at the end 
of World War II a world in which the 
rule of law would be supreme, where 
international agreements would be 
reached by debate and consent, and 
where violators would be met by a 
swift and certain punishment. 

This vision was shaken by the onset 
of the cold war and the sudden emer- 
gence of a bipolar world. Today, from 
Angola to Iraq, from Haiti to the 
former Yugoslavia, despots and tyrants 
thumb their noses at the rule of law. It 
is not that the international commu- 
nity is unable to agree on what defines 
a crime, or even, in most cases, who is 
breaking the law. But the world still 
lacks a dependable and effective mech- 
anism for bringing these individuals 
before the bar of justice. 

Today, just as we did after the Sec- 
ond World War, we stand at the begin- 
ning of a new era in history. We have 
an opportunity that comes along only 
once or twice in a century, a chance to 
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shape a vision of the future that ac- 
cords with our highest aspirations of 
freedom and human dignity. And the 
first of our many priorities should be 
to deal with those who would tarnish 
that future, who would subvert its 
promise for their own self-serving ends. 

It was in this spirit that 12 months 
ago I introduced Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 32, to put the Congress on record 
in support of the establishment of a 
permanent international criminal 
court. I introduced this legislation be- 
cause I felt that if the new inter- 
national order was to have any real 
meaning at all, it must include some 
provision for punishing or otherwise 
sanctioning those who failed to abide 
by its rules. The operative language of 
this legislation—and I have read it to 
my colleagues in this Chamber—is very 
clear. It does not bind us to any par- 
ticular proposal. It merely says, do you 
think this is worth doing? Do you see it 
as being in the interest of the United 
States, which has had a longstanding 
commitment to the rule of law, to try 
to adopt those basic principles on an 
international level? 

I believe it does. The legislation, I 
would point out, also requires that the 
administration submit to Congress a 
detailed report “оп developments ге- 
lating to, and United States efforts in 
support of, the establishment of an 
international criminal court with ju- 
risdiction over crimes of an inter- 
national character.” 

Well, obviously, there is no list of 
crimes before us yet. There is no pro- 
posed jurisdiction. The suggestions 
that Senator HELMS, our colleague, 
makes are nothing more than that; 
merely suggestions. The crimes that 
some have advanced, many of them are 
absolutely ridiculous and should never 
be a part of any international criminal 
court. But that is all they have been, 
the ideas of some people. 

You are not voting on those crimes. 
You are not voting on that jurisdiction 
today. All you are being asked to do is 
accept or reject the concept, the idea, 
of an international criminal court. 
That is the issue before us; only the 
concept. 

Is it in our interest to advance that 
idea or should this body, the U.S. Sen- 
ate, go on record today saying never, 
ever, ever; that, in concept, fundamen- 
tally the notion of an international 
criminal court is abhorrent to this 
body and we will prevent any idea like 
that from ever being adopted? That is 
the issue and only that issue. 

I think this body believes that inter- 
national criminal courts makes sense. 
Here we are in the midst of this debate 
advancing the idea of an ad hoc tribu- 
nal on Bosnia. We all watch, every 
night, the television screen and we see 
the covers of our newspapers and maga- 
zines. It is abhorrent to us that inno- 
cent civilians are being gunned down 
by the ruthless terrorists of the Ser- 
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bians and others. We are incensed by it. 
And so we support an international 
criminal court on an ad hoc basis to 
deal with it. What I am suggesting is, 
does it not make some sense to maybe 
deal with this in a more substantive 
way rather than on an ad hoc basis? 

Madam President, I was greatly 
pleased at the level of support this 
measure has received from our col- 
leagues. I would note the presence on 
the floor of my colleague from Penn- 
sylvania, Senator SPECTER, who has 
been at this as long as I have; in fact, 
longer. And while we discussed the var- 
ious ideas and concepts, he testified be- 
fore our committee on May i2, along 
with other witnesses, about this gen- 
eral concept and general idea. 

This legislation was also cosponsored 
by the distinguished majority leader, 
Senator MITCHELL; the chairman of the 
Foreign Relations Committee, Senator 
PELL; Senator KERRY, my colleague 
from Massachusetts, who is managing 
this legislation; Senator KENNEDY; Sen- 
ator MOSELEY-BRAUN; Senator REID; 
Senator BOXER, the Presiding Officer 
today; and Senator FEINGOLD. 

Last year, Madam President, S.J. 
Res. 32 was given thorough consider- 
ation by the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations. A hearing on the legislation 
was held, as I said, on May 12, in which 
the committee took testimony from 
witnesses in support of and opposed to 
the concept. The legislation was 
marked up by the committee and 
passed on a vote of 11 to 7, and was 
later accompanied, Madam President, 
by a 236-page report that we have pre- 
pared on this concept. I would invite 
my colleagues’ attention to that. In 
this report we provide all the pros and 
cons and the arguments and the his- 
tory. It is a significant and very thor- 
ough examination of this issue. We 
have not treated it lightly at all. 

Finally, Madam President, the lan- 
guage in S.J. Res. 32 was debated once 
more in the Subcommittee on Inter- 
national Operations on June 29 when 
the subcommittee voted to add it as an 
amendment to the State Department 
authorization bill. That is the language 
we are considering today. 

Madam President, let me turn to a 
discussion of some concrete examples 
which, in my view, demonstrate the 
need for an international criminal 
court. 

Perhaps the most obvious example is 
in the area of war crimes and crimes 
against humanity. As my colleagues 
know, it took a great deal of time and 
effort to establish the ad hoc tribunal 
for the former Yugoslavia. As a result, 
valuable time was lost in the gathering 
of evidence and in the preparation of 
cases. Had a standing tribunal already 
been in place, the chances of a success- 
ful prosecution would no doubt have 
been greatly increased. 

Make no mistake about it, Madam 
President, there will be more Yugo- 
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slavias, and there will be other atroc- 
ities committed in the future. It is hap- 
pening right now in Haiti, in Angola, in 
Burundi, just to name a few. If we 
should decide in the future to call 
these individuals to account for their 
crimes, logic only dictates that we will 
need the services of a permanent inter- 
national criminal tribunal. 

Even in cases where we are unable to 
get our hands on the alleged criminal, 
an international criminal court would 
provide us with a forum to at least se- 
cure an indictment, perhaps even a 
conviction in absentia, to forever brand 
that individual a criminal in the eyes 
of the world. Most importantly, Madam 
President, since the court would oper- 
ate on the basis of established and 
agreed-upon procedures, no one could 
argue that a prosecution was being car- 
ried out for political purposes, or that 
it represented a victor’s vengeance. 

Another area in which an inter- 
national criminal court would prove 
useful, in my view, is in the fight 
against drug trafficking and terrorism. 
One might consider, for instance, the 
difficulty we often have in prosecuting 
drug lords from certain countries in 
Latin America and the Caribbean. 

In a sense, these nations are in a dou- 
ble bind: On the one hand, they often 
find it difficult to bring cases against 
the suspected drug lords themselves be- 
cause of violence directed against the 
judicial system in their own country. 
On the other hand, they find it impos- 
sible to extradite them to the United 
States because of political resentment 
back at home. An international crimi- 
nal court, if properly structured, could 
provide an important third option. 

As for terrorism, it is often said that 
one man’s terrorist is another man's 
freedom fighter. And yet the inter- 
national community has managed to 
come to an agreement on a certain 
array of crimes that are clearly unac- 
ceptable no matter what the context, 
such as the taking of hostages, the hi- 
jacking of a civilian airliner, or at- 
tacks on diplomats and other inter- 
nationally protected persons. In these 
cases, an international criminal court 
could play an important and useful 
role. 

One notable recent example is the 
1985 terrorist attack on the Achille 
Lauro, which resulted in the tragic 
death of an American citizen, Leon 
Klinghoffer. Egypt captured the sus- 
pects in this case, but then, bowing to 
domestic political pressure, put them 
on a plane to Tunis to be tried before 
the Palestine Liberation Organization. 
The United States intercepted the jet 
and diverted it to Italy, but Italy re- 
fused to turn over the suspects. Italy 
then let the mastermind of the attack 
go free for alleged lack of evidence and 
convicted several other persons for sen- 
tences ranging from 6 months to 30 
years. 

When all was said and done, the Unit- 
ed States was angry at Italy for what it 
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viewed as insignificant sentences for 
the terrorists, Egypt was angry at the 
United States for intercepting its air- 
line, and the United States was angry 
at Egypt for not prosecuting the sus- 
pects in the first place. All in all, the 
interests of everyone involved would 
have been better served by recourse to 
a neutral tribunal. 

Finally, Madam President, there are 
a host of other circumstances in which, 
for practical reasons, an international 
criminal court might facilitate the 
prosecution of alleged offenders. These 
would include cases where evidence is 
located in two or more countries; 
where there is a disagreement between 
nations over the appropriate punish- 
ment to be meted out, such as the 
death penalty; where victims are found 
in two or more nations; and where no 
extradition treaty exists between the 
requesting country and the country 
with possession of the alleged offender. 

Madam President, in the time I have 
remaining, I would like to briefly give 
my colleagues some sense of the grow- 
ing measure of support for this pro- 
posal, both here at home and through- 
out the international community. 

Here in the United States, the issue 
of an international criminal court has 
gained the attention of the American 
Bar Association, which endorsed the 
concept at its 1992 annual meeting. The 
ABA has also appointed a blue ribbon 
task force, led by former Attorney 
General Benjamin R. Civiletti, to ex- 
amine a number of questions surround- 
ing the proposal. 

I might point out our colleague from 
North Carolina has raised some of 
these questions. He asked exactly the 
right questions, in my view. But to be 
opposed in concept fundamentally be- 
fore even examining those issues, I 
think is where he is making his mis- 
take. 

The final report, I would point out, 
from the ABA task force was com- 
pleted on January 11 of this year, and 
it contains a number of recommenda- 
tions as to the proposed court’s juris- 
diction and scope. 

In addition, the concept was also en- 
dorsed by the majority of the members 
of the U.S. Commission on Improving 
the Effectiveness of the United Na- 
tions, a bipartisan task force that re- 
ported to the Congress in September 
1993. 

At the United Nations, the U.N.’s 
International Law Commission has 
been examining the issue of the inter- 
national criminal court for the past 4 
years. Last year, in its most visible 
sign of progress yet, the ILC put forth 
a 67-article draft statute for such a 
court. While elements of that statute 
have been criticized by some, most ob- 
servers agree that the draft statute 
represented an important step forward 
in the deliberations at the United Na- 
tions. This past November, the General 
Assembly voted to request the ILC to 
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complete its work on the draft statute 
at its 1994 session. 

Among member states at the United 
Nations, support for an International 
Criminal Court is also growing. United 
States allies and other international 
partners that have indicated their sup- 
port for the concept in recent debate at 
the United Nations include Germany, 
Russia, Canada, Spain, Poland, Hun- 
gary, Nicaragua, Mexico, and Aus- 
tralia, among many others. 

Finally, as for the United States, the 
administration’s official position is 
also evolving. In 1992, at the United Na- 
tions, the Bush administration sent 
State Department legal adviser Edwin 
D. Williamson to the United Nations to 
argue that a delay in the consideration 
of the proposal would be acceptable, 
and to say only that the United States 
was not necessarily opposed to the con- 
cept. Last year, under the Clinton ad- 
ministration, legal adviser Conrad K. 
Harper told the United Nations that 
“Му Government has decided to take а 
fresh look at the establishment of such 
а court.” 

In fact, Mr. President, the Clinton 
administration is indeed taking a fresh 
look at this issue, and it is my strong 
hope that it will conclude that this is 
a concept to which it can lend its clear 
endorsement. The legislation that we 
are considering today is merely in- 
tended to encourage the administra- 
tion in that direction. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in 
the RECORD an assortment of items 
that lend support to the concept of the 
International Criminal Court. These 
include the following: newspaper edi- 
torials in support of the International 
Criminal Court from the New York 
Times and the Hartford Courant; an ex- 
cerpt from the final report of the ABA 
Task Force on an International Crimi- 
nal Court; an excerpt from the final re- 
port of the United States Commission 
on Improving the Effectiveness of the 
United Nations, and a list of the Com- 
mission members; the statement deliv- 
ered by State Department legal adviser 
Conrad K. Harper at the United Na- 
tions last fall; excerpts from state- 
ments made last year before the For- 
eign Relations Committee by Sec- 
retary of State Warren Christopher and 
U.N. Ambassador Madeleine Albright 
on this subject; and a copy of a recent 
article by Benjamin Ferencz, a former 
chief prosecutor at Nuremberg, calling 
for the establishment of a permanent 
court. 

In addition, Mr. President, I would 
also like to include at this point sev- 
eral other letters that I have received 
from members of the academic commu- 
nity that indicate their support for the 
concept of the International Criminal 
Court. Several of these scholars took 
the opportunity to offer comments on 
certain portions of the ILC’s draft stat- 
ute and I would ask unanimous consent 
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that these be made a part of the 
RECORD as well. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

{From the New York Times, July 6, 1993] 

A COURT FOR INTERNATIONAL OUTLAWS 

How to deal with a person like Gen. Mo- 
hammed Farah Aidid, the Somali, warlord 
who orders attacks on United Nations peace- 
keepers and uses women and children as 
shields for the killers? 

Under whose jurisdiction could he be pros- 
ecuted? There is no functional civil govern- 
ment in Somalia. Even if U.N. soldiers could 
arrest him, what would they do with him 
after that? Convene a war crimes tribunal, as 
is being done now to try the ethnic cleansers 
in the Balkans? That idea summons up the 
daunting prospect of establishing ad hoc tri- 
bunals in every corner of the world where 
civil law breaks down, 

There is a better way: establish a perma- 
nent international criminal court to try peo- 
ple who flout globally recognized standards 
of behavior. The World Court in The Hague 
deals with disputes between governments, 
but there is no comparable body to judge in- 
dividuals. 

The need is obvious. In Colombia, leaders 
of the big drug cartels are so powerful that 
they can order the murder of judges, jury 
members, journalists and government offi- 
cials who try to thwart them. The crimes 
committed by terrorists, hijackers and 
smugglers of drugs, wildlife and other con- 
traband know no national boundaries. And in 
small conflicts all over the world (East 
Timor, for example), people get away with 
murder because there’s no way to bring them 
to justice. 

In January Senator Christoper Dodd, Dem- 
ocrat of Connecticut, introduced a joint reso- 
lution in Congress calling for the United 
States to support United Nations efforts to 
establish such a court. Last fall the U.N. Se- 
curity Council unanimously requested that 
the International Law Commission start to 
draw up the terms of such an agreement. 

There are obvious problems. What crimes 
should be covered, and who would decide 
whom to prosecute? What if Saddam Hussein 
tried to have George Bush arrested? How 
should the requirements of different legal 
traditions be reconciled? What rules of evi- 
dence would be used? 

Some countries would see an international 
court as a threat to their sovereignty. One 
way to get around this would be to require 
an accused person’s country to consent to 
prosecution. But that would present its own 
problems. Would Libya really surrender the 
suspected Pan Am bombers to such a court? 
Colombia's powerful drug lords have already 
forced their Government to abandon its ex- 
tradition treaty with the United States; they 
would surely try to make life miserable for a 
government that consented to hand them 
over to an international court. 

These problems are real but surmountable. 
The U.N. is already developing a powerful 
precedent as it sets up the terms for the war 
crimes tribunal for the former Yugoslavia. 
Another possible formula would be to limit 
the court's jurisdiction to crimes, like slave 
trafficking and hijacking, already covered by 
international conventions. 

The Bush Administration's attitude to- 
ward such a court was to list the inherent 
problems and wait until somebody else 
ironed them out. The Clinton Administra- 
tion has yet to take a position. Mr. Clinton 
could give the international court a signifi- 
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cant nudge by throwing his weight behind 
the effort. 


Unfortunately, there will always be out- 
laws like General Aidid. The international 
community will continue to suffer as long as 
there is no way to bring them to justice. 


[From the Hartford Courant, Feb. 6, 1993] 
TIME FOR AN INTERNATIONAL COURT 


If the authorities in Colombia ever recap- 
ture Pablo Escobar, they'll be faced with a 
conundrum. The leader of the Medellin co- 
caine cartel, Mr. Escobar is so powerful and 
so ruthless that any judge, any juror, any po- 
liceman who came into contact with him 
would be in danger of assassination. His or- 
ganization has casually executed journalists, 
judges, politicians, even innocent tourists, to 
strike fear in its opponents. The message is 
clear: Try to stop us and we will kill you. 


In such an atmosphere, bringing these 
murderers to justice is almost impossible. 
The only alternative—extraditing drug lords 
to the United States, where they are also 
wanted—chafes at national pride and has be- 
come too risky for political leaders. ч 


Sen. Christopher J. Dodd of Connecticut 
has introduced a joint resolution that points 
toward a possible solution to the problem of 
prosecuting international criminals such as 
Mr. Escobar. Mr. Dodd has called for cre- 
ation of an international criminal court to 
try individuals who violate an agreed-upon 
set of standards. 


The need for such a court is obvious. Each 
week news stories reveal the limitations of 
law enforcement. As the world shrinks, 
international crime increases. How to bring 
to justice the pirates who prey on refugees 
on the high seas in southeast Asia? The 
poachers of endangered species? Those who 
flout environmental regulations and cause 
large-scale damage to the earth? People who 
kidnap young girls to sell as wives to 
wealthy men in other countries? Military 
commanders in the Balkans who encourage 
rape and genocide? 


In introducing the resolution, Mr. Dodd 
rightly harked back to the Nuremberg trials, 
which set a precedent for international scru- 
tiny of crimes that went far beyond violating 
the laws of an individual nation. He quoted 
former Secretary of State Lawrence 
Eagleburger’s vow to bring the ethnic cleans- 
ers in the former Yugoslav republics to jus- 
tice, promising a second Nuremberg.“ 


The notion has been around for a while. In 
1991, the United Nations International Law 
Commission adopted a draft code of inter- 
national crimes. Under the Bush administra- 
tion, U.S. support for the notion was luke- 
warm. 


Last year, after some pressure from other 
countries, the United States relaxed its 
stance and the U.N, General Assembly grant- 
ed permission to begin work on drafting a 
statute to set up an international court, 


The United States has been reluctant in 
the past to support such a move out of fear 
that U.S. citizens might be brought before an 
international court. That is, indeed, a possi- 
bility. As Americans, we should not fear it— 
any more than we fear the rule of law in our 
own communities. 


Mr. Dodd's resolution deserves the support 
of Congress, and of the Clinton administra- 
tion. 
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[The views expressed herein have not been 
approved by the House of Delegates or the 
Board of Governors of the American Bar 
Association and, accordingly, should not 
be construed as representing the policy of 
the American Bar Association.] 

AMERICAN BAR ASSOCIATION TASK FORCE ON 
AN INTERNATIONAL CRIMINAL COURT 


FINAL REPORT 


At the Annual Meeting of the American 
Bar Association, on August 11-12, 1992, the 
House of Delegates adopted the following 
recommendation, submitted by the ABA 
Task Force on an International Criminal 
Court and by the New York State Bar Asso- 
ciation: 

RECOMMENDATION 


Be it Resolved, that the American Bar Asso- 
ciation recommends that the U.S. Govern- 
ment work toward finding solutions to the 
numerous important legal and practical is- 
sues identified in the accompanying reports 
of the Task Force on an International Crimi- 
nal Court and the New York State Bar Asso- 
ciation, with a view toward the establish- 
ment of an international criminal court, 
considering the following principles and is- 
sues: 

A. Jurisdiction of the court shall be con- 
current with that of member states, It may 
cover a range of well established inter- 
national crimes, but member states shall be 
free to choose by filing a declaration of the 
crimes they shall recognize as within the 
court's jurisdiction. 

B. No person shall be tried before the court 
unless jurisdiction has been conferred upon 
the court by the state or states of which he 
is a national and by the state or states in 
which the crime is alleged to have been com- 
mitted. 

C. The fundamental rights of an accused 
shall be protected by appropriate provisions 
in the court’s constituent instruments and 
in its rules of evidence and criminal proce- 
dure. 

D. The obligations of states under the 
court’s constituent instruments shall be en- 
forced by sanctions. 

The report submitted with the rec- 
ommendation by the Task Force on an Inter- 
national Criminal Court identified and dis- 
cussed a number of legal and practical issues 
regarding the establishment of an inter- 
national criminal court. Admittedly, how- 
ever, the report was unable to explore all of 
these issues in a thorough fashion, and it was 
understood at the time of adoption of the 
recommendation that the Task Force would 
continue its work in an effort to examine 
those issues it previously had given little 
consideration to, such as, for example, pro- 
ceedings at trial. There was also general 
agreement that the Task Force would bene- 
fit from the addition of several new mem- 
bers. 

Accordingly, at its meeting in September 
1992, the ABA Board of Governors approved 
the Annual Plan of the Task Force and au- 
thorized the Task Force to accept external 
funding for the purpose of continuing its op- 
erations during the 1992-1993 ABA Year. The 
new President of the ABA, Michael 
McWilliams, appointed seven new members 
of the Task Force. These new members are, 
in alphabetical order: Michael Abbell, Craig 
Baab, Eric L. Chase, William M. Hannay, 
Louis B. Sohn and Rebecca J. Westerfield. 

The composition of the reconstituted Task 
Force, then, is as follows. The chairperson is 
Benjamin R. Civiletti. The other members of 
the Task Force are, in alphabetical order, 
Michael Abbell, Donald B. Ayer, Craig Baab, 
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Егіс L. Chase, Stuart H. Deming, Edward 
S.G. Dennis, Jr., Helen М. Eversberg, Robert 
B. Fiske, Jr., William M. Hannay, Jerome J. 
Shestack, Louis B. Sohn, Melvyn 
Tanenbaum, Michael E. Tigar, Rebecca J. 
Westerfield, and Bruce Zagaris. 

Professor John F. Murphy continues as re- 
porter for the Task Force. 

After being reconstituted, the Task Force 
divided into working groups on the following 
topics: (1) Jurisdiction, Applicable Law, and 
Sentences, chaired by Professor Louis B. 
Sohn; (2) Structure, Process, Procedure, and 
Rules, chaired by Judge Melvyn Tanenbaum; 
and (3) Investigation, Charging, Prosecution, 
and Incarceration, chaired by Michael 
Abbell. These working groups exchanged 
views by letter and telephone and also com- 
mented on discussion papers prepared by the 
reporter. 

The reconstituted Task Force as a whole 
held two meetings. In addition to general 
discussion members of the Task Force com- 
mented on drafts of this report by the re- 
porter. 

The Task Force also benefitted from the 
participation in its meetings of Bruce C. 
Rashkow, Assistant Legal Adviser for United 
Nations Affairs, and Michael P. Scharf, then 
Attorney/Adviser, Office of the Legal Ad- 
viser, U.S. Department of State, now Assist- 
ant Professor of Law, New England School of 
Law. Ms. Jamison Borek, Deputy Legal Ad- 
viser, provided helpful comments on a draft 
of this report, and the Office of the Legal Ad- 
viser also kindly supplied the Task Force 
with various documents relevant to an inter- 
national criminal court. 

A special note of thanks and appreciation 
is due Alaire Bretz Rieffel, staff liaison for 
the Task Force and Director, ABA Section of 
International Law and Practice. Ms. Rieffel's 
cheerful and efficient handling of numerous 
administrative details associated with this 
project has been of great assistance to the 
Task Force. 

The expanded size of the Task Force has 
increased the already substantial diversity 
of views represented on it. Accordingly, it 
proved impossible to achieve agreement on 
all the propositions set forth in this report. 
To the extent possible, where there has been 
a sharp disagreement of view, this has been 
noted in the report. Every effort has been 
made to give a fair hearing to the full range 
of opinions. Association with the report as a 
member of the Task Force does not nec- 
essarily signify complete agreement in every 
particular, but rather general agreement 
with the report's substance. 

This report should be read as a supplement 
to, as well as an updating and expansion of, 
the Task Force’s report that accompanied 
the recommendation adopted by the House of 
Delegates in August 1992. In order to assist 
the reader in this endeavor a copy of the 
Task Force's first report has been attached 
to this report as Appendix A. 

As a supplement to the first report this re- 
port does not reexamine the arguments for 
and against an international criminal court. 
Also, as we shall see, these arguments have 
largely been overtaken by recent develop- 
ments. Rather, the report begins with a brief 
examination of major developments since 
the date of the first report. Next the report 
turns to the issue of the court's subject mat- 
ter and personal jurisdiction and the law it 
should apply. The report then explores, in 
separate sections, the nature and structure 
of the court; its pre-trial and trial proce- 
dures; and the enforcement of sanctions 
against persons convicted of crimes within 
the court's jurisdiction. 
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[Final Report of the United States Commis- 
sion on Improving the Effectiveness of the 
United Nations] 

DEFINING PURPOSE: THE U.N. AND THE 
HEALTH OF NATIONS 
INTERNATIONAL CRIMINAL COURT 

In view of the transnational nature of mod- 
ern criminal conduct and the increasing 
interdependency of nations, the Commission 
recommends creation of an International 
Criminal Court (ICC) to hold accountable 
criminals who violate specific international 
conventions. For any just international 
order to become a reality, it must address 
international and transnational criminality 
and demand the cooperation of states to re- 
dress such crime. The system proposed here, 
however, should be viewed not as a sub- 
stitute for but a complement to national 
criminal systems and other modalities of bi- 
lateral and multilateral cooperation in penal 
matters. 

Various arguments have been raised 
against an ICC. Some critics contend that it 
would hinder efforts to strengthen existing 
extradition procedures, because countries 
would be reluctant to allow extradition of 
suspected criminals to a foreign country 
when they could be turned over to the ICC 
for prosecution. The same argument, how- 
ever, is also a persuasive reason for the ICC. 

Another argument is that a permanent ICC 
would become politicized and lose its effec- 
tiveness. This danger exists in any U.N. 
agency, but can be minimized by the way the 
court is established and the procedures under 
which it operates. Still another concern is 
that, given the diversity of nations and legal 
systems in the world, it will be difficult, per- 
haps impossible, to create a code of inter- 
national laws, form a court and establish 
rules of jurisdiction and procedure to which 
all members will agree. 

There will undoubtedly be problems in the 
creation and implementation of a permanent 
International Criminal Court, but the Com- 
mission believes that the potential benefits 
outweigh the arguments against it. Success- 
ful prosecutions in such a court would not 
only result in punishment for the perpetra- 
tors, but would help deter behavior repulsive 
to the international community. 

A permanent International Criminal Court 
should be created through a multilateral 
treaty to be written and ratified under U.N. 
auspices. Its jurisdiction would proceed 
along two tracks. On the first track, the 
Court would deal with international 
crimes," the most serious of which аге the 
product of state action or state policy, affect 
the peace and security of humankind or are 
particularly offensive to basic human values. 
These crimes are: Aggressive war, war 
crimes, unlawful use of weapons, crimes 
against humanity, genocide, apartheid, tor- 
ture, unlawful human experimentation, slav- 
ery and slave related practices. 

On the second track, the Court would con- 
sider international delicts''—international 
misdemeanors that offend human values but 
are not usually the product of state action or 
policy and do not threaten the general peace 
and security, They include: Piracy, aircraft 
hijacking and other threats to international 
air safety, threat and use of force against 
internationally protected persons, threats 
and attacks upon international maritime 
navigation, the taking of civilian hostages, 
drug offenses, destruction or theft of na- 
tional treasures, environmental damage, 
theft of nuclear weapons and materials, and 
illegal forms of mercenarism. 

The Commission recommends that, ini- 
tially, the Court have concurrent jurisdic- 
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tion with national courts. It would present a 
neutral alternative forum for the prosecu- 
tion of individuals accused of committing 
international crimes. Many countries would 
be more likely to relinquish the prosecution 
of an individual in their possession to an 
international body than to a sovereign state. 

Some countries may also be more willing to 

let the Court prosecute a suspected criminal 

than to try him in their own courts. 

There is considerable sentiment among 
U.N. members that violations of humani- 
tarian law, like war crimes, if not prosecuted 
before national courts, should be tried before 
ad hoc tribunals established by the Security 
Council rather than a standing ICC. This is 
chiefly because the violations may be the re- 
sult of orders from the highest levels of gov- 
ernment and bringing the perpetrators to 
trial may require the enforcement powers of 
the Security Council. 

This is the course taken by the Security 
Council for dealing with crimes in what used 
to be Yugoslavia. The jurisdiction of the spe- 
cial tribunal being established is limited to 
“serious violations of international humani- 
tarian law committed in the territory of the 
former Yugoslavia between 1 January 1991 
and a date to be determined.” Specifically, 
the crimes covered by the court's statute in- 
clude grave breaches of the Geneva Conven- 
tion of 1949.“ “violations of the laws or cus- 
toms of маг,” “genocide and ‘‘crimes 
against humanity." 

The Commission recognizes the arguments 
for ad hoc tribunals, but believes that a per- 
manent court is preferable, because it would 
avoid the politicized process of establishing 
an ad hoc tribunal for every criminal viola- 
tion of this kind. 

[Statement by Hon. Conrad K. Harper, Legal 
Adviser, U.S. Department of State and U.S. 
Representative to the 6th Committee 48th 
Session of the United Nations General As- 
sembly, Oct. 26, 1993] 

AGENDA ITEM 143; REPORT OF THE INTER- 
NATIONAL LAW COMMISSION ON THE WORK OF 
Its FORTY-FIFTH SESSION INTERNATIONAL 
CRIMINAL COURT 
Madam Chairman, as this is my first time 

addressing the Committee, I wish to express 

my appreciation for the work of the Commit- 
tee and its officers. I am very pleased to be 
here for the discussion of the work of the 

International Law Commission (“ІС”), 

which is one of the most important elements 

of the annual deliberations of the Commit- 
tee. 

My delegation commends the ILC for the 
valuable work it has done in many fields, in- 
cluding its expeditious work on the vital 
topic before us today. My delegation also 
wishes to note with appreciation the excel- 
lent work done by the ILC's working group. 
The working group's strong efforts have pro- 
duced a thoughtful and serious work product 
that deserves attention by members states. 

I am pleased to provide comments for my 
Government on the question of the establish- 
ment of a permanent international criminal 
court, and in particular the proposed statute 
contained in the report of the International 
Law Commission (A/48/10) and prepared by 
the ILC’s working group over the past year. 

My Government is firmly committed to 
the fight against transnational crime in all 
its forms. We have taken an active role in all 
fora where proposals for international co- 
operation in this area are debated and imple- 
mented. In addition, we actively pursue bi- 
lateral and multilateral relationships that 
underlie cooperation in the criminal justice 
field, and have entered into numerous extra- 
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dition treaties as well as treaties оп mutual 
legal assistance in criminal matters. We 
have placed considerable emphasis on inter- 
national efforts to curtail drug trafficking, 
money laundering, organized crime, and ter- 
rorism. 

Last May, the Security Council created an 
Ad Hoc Tribunal to address serious viola- 
tions of international humanitarian law in 
the former Yugoslavia. My Government is a 
major proponent of this effort to ensure that 
those who have committed such crimes are 
held personally responsible. This Tribunal 
for Yugoslavia establishes a new and largely 
untested mechanism—one that has gained 
wide-ranging support in part because it was 
carefully tailored to meet the needs of a spe- 
cific situation. The same level of care must 
be taken with other new mechanisms in the 
criminal justice field. 

It is in this context of multilateral and bi- 
lateral cooperation that this Committee con- 
siders the question of an international crimi- 
nal court. My Government has decided to 
take a fresh look at the establishment of 
such a court. We recognize that in certain in- 
stances egregious violations of international 
law may go unpunished because of a lack of 
an effective national forum for prosecution. 
We also recognize that, although there are 
certain advantages to the establishment of 
ad hoc tribunals, this process is time con- 
suming and may thus diminish the ability to 
act promptly in investigating and prosecut- 
ing such offenses. In general, although the 
underlying issues must be appropriately re- 
solved, the concept of an international 
criminal court is an important one, and one 
in which we have a significant and positive 
interest. This is a serious and important ef- 
fort which should be continued, and we in- 
tend to be actively and constructively in- 
volved. 

Madam Chairman, my Government contin- 
ues to study the concept of an international 
criminal court and the ILC working group’s 
proposal. While some of the issues are very 
difficult and the review is not complete, we 
do have a number of comments on aspects of 
the draft at this stage. Ultimately, no pro- 
posal can gain the support of governments if 
certain key issues are not satisfactorily re- 
solved. I believe that many member states 
may share our concerns, and will agree that 
careful study is required. 

Careful consideration needs to be given, for 
example, to whether the subject matter ju- 
risdiction of the court has been framed ap- 
propriately. We are not yet convinced that 
the general category of “сгіте(в) under gen- 
eral international law“ is sufficiently well- 
defined or accepted by the world community 
that it could at this stage, form a basis for 
jurisdiction of the criminal court. We will 
also need to consider, for example, whether 
drug crimes and crimes by terrorists are bet- 
ter handled by an international court than 
by national courts. We will want to ensure 
that cases which can be properly and ade- 
quately handled in national courts are not 
removed unnecessarily to the international 
court. We also have a concern over how 
international jurisdiction would relate to ex- 
isting status of forces agreements, the pros- 
ecution of war crimes, and other military 
matters. 

We also note that, under the current pro- 
posal, many states which have a definite in- 
terest in a particular case have no role in de- 
ciding whether the international criminal 
court or national courts handle that case. 
Thus the state or states where the crime 
took place, where the victims reside and the 
state of nationality of the accused person 
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might none of them consent to a given pros- 
ecution, yet it might proceed. At this point, 
we do not suggest that all states with any of 
these various interests in a case must give 
consent, or otherwise accept the jurisdiction 
of the court over the particular crime, before 
a prosecution with proceed. Nonetheless, and 
in view of the fact that there would always 
be the possibility of cases initiated by the 
Security Council, we believe that further re- 
view of this issue is warranted. 


We also believe that there is a need to 
think through how the international crimi- 
nal court will affect existing extradition re- 
lationships, whether according to treaty or 
other legal mechanisms. The United States 
has, as we have pointed out, put considerable 
energy into entering into bilateral extra- 
dition treaties with numerous governments. 
The arrangements for the proposed court 
should be in addition to, and not frustrate 
the purposes of, those treaty relationships. 
Thus, we should consider whether a request 
for surrender of an accused person to the 
international criminal court should really 
take precedence over a proper request for ex- 
tradition under an extradition treaty, or 
whether the court should function more as a 
mechanism to be used when national courts 
are unable or unwilling to act. 


In this connection, we note that the cur- 
rent draft’s provision for immediate arrest 
and surrender of an offender may be incon- 
sistent with requirements for a judicial hear- 
ing that are for the United States, and likely 
for other states as well, a matter of constitu- 
tional dimension. 


We will also want to ensure that the treaty 
is consistent with international standards 
for due process and human rights. The ILC 
working group has certainly taken these 
concerns into account to a considerable ex- 
tent. At the same time, others may have fur- 
ther contributions to make on this subject. 
We note, for example, that the current draft 
does not make provision for а true appeal“ 
to a separate group of appellate judges. The 
War Crimes Tribunal for Yugoslavia, on the 
other hand, includes this very important fea- 
ture. More generally, given the extent to 
which the court's rules will give definition to 
the principles of due process and human 
rights, consideration should be given to 
drafting those rules in conjunction with the 
statute. 


Cognizant of the budgetary pressures on 
the United Nations and other organizations, 
we believe that an international criminal 
court will need to have an acceptable mecha- 
nism for budgetary and administrative over- 
sight. 


Madam Chairman, we believe that it is 
critical for the success of this endeavor that 
the court have the full support of the world 
community. Any other course would run the 
danger of undercutting cooperation in inter- 
national criminal matters. For this reason, 
it is essential that the fundamental issues 
relating to such a court be satisfactorily re- 
solved. 


Our review is continuing, and this is not a 
complete list of our concerns. Nonetheless, 
we wanted member states to have the benefit 
of our views. I wish to emphasize that my 
Government is ready to work energetically 
with the members of this Committee to ex- 
amine the issues related to establishing an 
international criminal court, and to work to- 
gether to resolve the relevant issues and con- 
cerns. 
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ESTABLISHMENT OF AN INTERNATIONAL 
CRIMINAL COURT 

[Statement of Secretary of State Warren 
Christopher at a hearing before the For- 
eign Relations Committee, January 13, 
1993, and response to a question by Senator 
Dodd] 

On the establishment of an international 
criminal court: “I think that it's a good time 
now, with the leadership at the UN which is 
I think prepared to think new thoughts and 
develop new ideas, to see if we can’t find 
some permanent mechanism rather than 
having to set up an ad hoc mechanism each 
time.” 

[Statement of UN Ambassador Madeleine 
Albright at a hearing before the Foreign 
Relations Committee, January 21, 1993, in 
response to a question by Senator Dodd) 
“As far as I'm concerned there is [nothing] 

more important than really strengthening 

the international rule of law, and establish- 
ing a tribunal, which you discussed, which 

Secretary Christopher also said. I think that 

part of the problem we have now is that such 

a place does not exist. We have a hard time 

trying to sort out where we would bring the 

war crimes—where we would present them— 
and therefore, creating this organization is 
very, very important.” ‘ 
[From Constitution magazine, Fall 1993] 
NEEDED: AN INTERNATIONAL CRIMINAL COURT 
(By Benjamin B. Ferencz) 

After the genocide and inhumanity of 
World War II, the United States took the 
lead in drawing the charter for the Inter- 
national Military Tribunal at Nuremberg. 
The Nuremberg principles, which provided 
the legal basis of the tribunal, were affirmed 
by the United Nations in 1946 and made clear 
that aggressive war and crimes against hu- 
manity would no longer be tolerated. 

In opening the Nuremberg tribunal, Jus- 
tice Robert Jackson, on leave from the U.S. 
Supreme Court to serve as chief prosecutor 
for the United States, heralded the rule of 
law. That four great nations,“ he said, 
“flushed with victory and stung with injury 
stay the hand of vengeance and voluntarily 
submit their captive enemies to the judg- 
ment of the law is one of the most signifi- 
cant tributes that Power ever has paid to 
Reason. . We must never forget that the 
record on which we judge these defendants 
today is the record on which history will 
judge us tomorrow." 

Yet, since Nuremberg there has been no 
international criminal court to call inter- 
national criminals to account. And the 
crimes continue. 

Iraq immediately comes to mind. The 
United Nations Security Council, led by the 
United States, mobilized international forces 
to repel aggression by Iraq against Kuwait. 
But contrary to the Nuremberg doctrine that 
only the guilty should be punished—after a 
fair trial and with evidence of guilt beyond 
doubt Iraq's civilian population has become 
the main victim of both economic sanctions 
and missile attacks, while its leader, alleg- 
edly responsible for every war crime in the 
book, remains head of government. It is 
sadly ironic that a great military victory 
won by brave young people upholding Amer- 
ican principles abroad should be followed by 
a lack of legal courage on the part of politi- 
cal leaders back home. 

But perhaps change is at hand. In the 
former Yugoslavia, “ethnic cleansing’ and 
mass rapes so outraged public opinion that 
the Security Council ordered that evidence 
of infringement of human rights in the Bal- 
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kans be assembled. Оп Мау 25, 1993, the 
council established an international tribu- 
nal for the sole purpose of prosecuting per- 
sons responsible for serious violations of 
international humanitarian law committed 
in the territory of the former Yugoslavia.” 
While the ad hoc tribunal can deal only with 
crimes committed after January 1, 1991, its 
creation may be a stepping stone to a perma- 
nent court. 


Setting up such a court would involve lim- 
iting sovereign rights in a way that would 
certainly be familiar to Americans: just as 
the 13 Colonies found it necessary to cede 
many sovereign rights to a central govern- 
ment in 1787, so the violent and interdepend- 
ent global community of today is beginning 
to learn that real sovereignty belongs to the 
people and that no one should be allowed to 
get away with murder. 


Although the Constitution authorizes Con- 
gress to punish ‘‘offenses against the law of 
nations,” the question of indicting a sov- 
ereign before an international court did not 
arise until after World War I. A 15-member 
Commission on Responsibility of the Au- 
thors of the War, chaired by secretary of 
State Robert Lansing, reached the conclu- 
sion that violations of the laws and cus- 
toms of war ог the laws of humanity" were 
criminal offenses for which even a chief of 
state could be punished. But almost imme- 
diately after signing it, defeated Germany 
began to resist the Treaty of Versailles on 
the grounds that it was a diktat that it had 
been forced to accept. The Kaiser had al- 
ready escaped to neutral Holland, and Ger- 
many refused to hand over any of its nation- 
als for trial by an Allied court. 


In 1920 a Committee of Jurists appointed 
by the League of Nations and dominated by 
Elihu Root, a former U.S. secretary of both 
war and state and a senator from New York, 
proposed that an international criminal 
court be established “to try crimes con- 
stituting a breach of international public 
order or against the universal law of na- 
tions.“ The advice of these expert jurists was 
politely brushed aside by professional dip- 
lomats, Sovereign states were not ready to 
yield authority to a permanent international 
tribunal, even after World War II when the 
U.N. was founded. 


Although the United Nations charter re- 
quires that peace be maintained “іп соп- 
formity was the principles of justice and 
international law.“ the U.N. has по legisla- 
tive authority, its World Court lacks com- 
pulsory jurisdiction, and there is no effective 
system to enforce world law. But the end of 
the cold war has given us an opportunity to 
create a mechanism that would allow the 
U.N. to begin to carry our its charter goals. 
The absence of an international criminal 
court of law to punish offenders mocks the 
victims of war and inhumanity and encour- 
ages more criminality. All who imperil hu- 
manity must know that they will be held to 
personal account, regardless of rank, station 
or nationality. As Telford Taylor, who 
served as U.S. chief of counsel at Nuremberg, 
has written. The laws of war are not a one- 
away street.“ Law poses no threat to the in- 
nocent. A permanent international criminal 
court with worldwide jurisdiction would 
close a gap that now exists in the world legal 
order; it is long overdue and would uphold 
America's finest moral traditions in protect- 
ing peace and human dignity. 
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RUTGERS, 
SCHOOL OF CRIMINAL JUSTICE, 
Newark, NJ, September 9, 1993. 
Hon. CHRISTOPHER J. DODD, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, DC. 

DEAR SENATOR Dopp: Thank you for your 
letter of August 30, transmitting the report 
of the International Law Commission (A/CN. 
4.L 490) Add. 1, and inviting me to provide 
you with my comments. 

As both an academician, who published the 
first American coursebook on International 
Criminal Law (1965), and as a practitioner in 
the field, as Director of the United Nations 
Crime Prevention and Criminal Justice 
Branch (1974-1982), I have been keenly inter- 
ested in the creation of the International 
Criminal Court and, from time to time, had 
occasion to work with agencies responsible 
for the current draft. It is a great relief that 
the I.L.C. has concluded its work which, at 
times, it seem incapable or unwilling to ac- 
complish. Moreover, the Draft Statute looks 
very good indeed. While here and there I 
would have structured it somewhat dif- 
ferently, the draft is wholly acceptable to 


me. 

To any critic it should be pointed out that 
the most crucial provision is Article 32, 
which creates the Indictment Chamber 
(analogous to a Grand Jury), composed of 
the Bureau of the Court. This is a vast im- 
provement over other drafts, which did not 
envisage an indictment chamber. Yet, such a 
body is absolutely necessary since it estab- 
lishes by a high standard of proof (prima 
facie case) whether the case should move to 
trial. This is a judicial determination of acts 
and therefore differs vastly from a mere 
prosecutorial accusation that may be re- 
garded as politically motivated. The objec- 
tive affirmation of the indictment by the in- 
dictment chamber warrants an arrest. Now, 
it is very likely that, for the time being, the 
Court may not be able to obtain jurisdiction 
over the person indicted, but indictment and 
warrant of arrest serve as a powerful re- 
straint on the accused who may not be able 
to venture out into the world for fear of an 
arrest and trial. Defendants may be able to 
hide from the reach of international crimi- 
nal justice for a while. Most can ultimately 
be reached. True, some may never be brought 
before the International Criminal Court—in- 
stead ultimately dying the death of an in- 
dicted international criminal. 

In sum, the Draft Statute for an Inter- 
national Criminal Court is solid and prac- 
tical. It will derive to the benefit of the 
World Community and of our country, which 
cannot solve the problems of crimes against 
the peace and security of mankind by itself. 

All good wishes for your important work in 
the Senate, 

Respectfully yours, 
G.O.W. MUELLER, 
J.D., LL.M., Dr. jur. (h.c.), 
Distinguished Professor of Criminal Justice. 
UNIVERSITY OF HOUSTON, LAW CENTER, 
Houston, TX, November 15, 1993. 
Hon. CHRISTOPHER J. DODD, 
U.S. Senate, Russell Senate Office Building, 
Washington, DC. 

DEAR SENATOR Dopp: Thank you very 
much for your letter of October 28th and the 
opportunity to comment on the U.N. Draft 
Statute for an International Criminal Tribu- 
nal (19 July 1993). 1 

First, I applaud the considerable efforts of 
the Working Group and other members of 
the International Law Commission and all 
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those who made contributions to such ef- 
forts. The Draft Statute is remarkable for its 
relatively lucid and thorough consideration 
of the important issues to be addressed be- 
fore final adoption of a Statute for the Tri- 
bunal. Already, it is remarkable as a work- 
ing draft, nearly complete in several re- 
spects. 

Second, with a few minor changes, I as- 
sume that this draft will have the support of 
nearly all international law professors in the 
United States. Here, I merely provide a set of 
preliminary remarks that hopefully will be 
of use to those involved in the creation of a 
final document and in United States adher- 
ence to the final instrument. There are a few 
changes that should be made in the interest 
of independence of the Procuracy and the 
Court as well as in the overall interest of the 
international community in effective en- 
forcement of international criminal laws. 
Once again there is genocide in Europe, and 
it is especially appropriate to keep the 
criminal events in the former Yugoslavia in 
mind as we contemplate the fine-tuning of 
an instrument for the creation of a perma- 
nent International Criminal Tribunal. In 
particular, there is a difficulty with the 
present draft of Article 24(b), as explained in 
comments that follow. Similarly, no state 
should be allowed to control the ability of 
the International Tribunal to prosecute on 
behalf of humankind a crime under cus- 
tomary international law over which there is 
universal jurisdiction, especially a crime 
such as genocide which is not only prohib- 
ited under customary international law (see 
U.N. Commentary, at p. 29, paras. (3)-(4)) but 
is also a prohibition under customary jus 
cogens (and, thus, a peremptory prohibition— 
see, e.g., Restatement (Third) of the Foreign 
Relations Law of the United States §702(a) 
and Comments d and n (1987)). 

In the following paragraphs, I address par- 
ticular articles in the Draft Statute, identi- 
fying some concerns and needed changes. 
With respect to Article 6, it is important 
that judges and prosecutors have at least a 
working knowledge of international law. It 
would be most useful for States to allow pri- 
vate organizations concerned with inter- 
national law, such as the International Law 
Association or the American Society of 
International Law to have input concerning 
state nominations. 

With respect to Articles 9, 13(3) and 17(2)- 
(3), in my opinion Judges and Prosecutors 
should be full-time so that no conflict arises 
in terms of their prior employment or other 
commitments. Judges should be available on 
short notice if they are not sitting full-time. 
This also seems critical for a full guarantee 
of the rights of the accused. 

Article 19 must be amended to assure that: 
(d) іп no event may the rules adopted de- 
prive an accused or other person of any of 
the human rights to due process addressed in 
Article 44 or otherwise developed under cus- 
tomary international law.“ The language 
here is merely suggested language, but the 
point must be assured in order fully to guar- 
antee the rights of those suspect of having 
committed crimes, the accused, and possibly 
other persons not yet suspects or accused. 

With respect to Articles 30 and 44, the 
rights of witnesses should also be assured— 
for example, rights related to those of the 
accused in Article 44, paras. (f)-(g). 

Article 22 should be amended to cover the 
1907 Hague Convention No. IV (recognized as 
customary laws of war at Nuremberg over 
which there is universal jurisdiction), This is 
addressed somewhat in the U.N. Com- 
mentary at p. 29. Here, I also agree with the 
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U.N. Commentary at p. 23 concerning the 
Convention against Torture and Other Cruel, 
Inhuman or Degrading Treatment or Punish- 
ment and urge that this crime also be listed. 
Additionally, there is a problem with respect 
to some of the treaties listed in Article 22, in 
particular, those listed in paras. (c)-(h). It is 
likely that these are not yet customary 
international law (over which there is uni- 
versal jurisdiction) but merely binding 
among the treaty signatories and their na- 
tionals (the so-called universal by treaty” 
circumstance allowing jurisdiction with re- 
spect to signatory nationals). In view of this 
point, it may be desirable to change Article 
24(1)(a) by deleting “under the relevant trea- 
бу.” It is, of course, true that a state does 
not have jurisdiction under a relevant treaty 
or in any other respect in connection with a 
non-customary offense allegedly committed 
by a national of a state that is not a signa- 
tory to such treaty, but the deletion would 
solve any ambiguity here. Also, subpara- 
graph (b) of Article 24(1) should be deleted. 
Jurisdiction over genocide and related 
crimes exists with every state since the pro- 
hibition of genocide and related crimes, as 
defined by the Genocide Convention, has now 
become customary jus cogens, as noted above. 
It is most inappropriate, therefore, to limit 
submission under Article 24 to those states 
that have ratified the Convention (and whose 
ratifications are not void ab initio as a mat- 
ter of international law because their at- 
tempted ratifications are fundamentally in- 
consistent with the object and purpose of the 
Genocide Convention), Clearly, other states 
can (by special acceptance“ under Article 
26) submit such criminal accused even if they 
are not a signatory (see, e.g., Article 26 (2) 
(a)), and a state’s acceptance of the jurisdic- 
tion of the Tribunal to address such crimes 
can occur after the commission of such 
crimes and not violate notions of ex post 
facto or nullum crimen sine jus (since the 
crime already exists as such under cus- 
tomary international law), but there should 
be no room for escape of criminal liability 
for those reasonably accused of having com- 
mitted genocide or related crimes against 
humanity. 

In my opinion, paragraph (2) of Article 24 
should be deleted. There should be no such 
veto power of a state if other states have a 
competence to submit the case for prosecu- 
tion. With this sort of clause, it may become 
unclear whether the U.N. Security Council 
has the power to order “extradition” or sur- 
render” of such an accused under Articles 39 
and 103 of the Charter, as in the case of the 
Lockerbie bombing. In this regard, what does 
“оп the authority of the Security Council” 
now mean under Article 25? Do Articles 24(2) 
and 25 reverse the decision of the Inter- 
national Court of Justice? 

Article 27 provides a veto power in the Se- 
curity Council with respect to one crime— 
aggression. This is understandable politi- 
cally, but logically inconsistent with a no- 
tion of an independent prosecutor and an 
independent court. Also, the crime of aggres- 
sion should not be limited to aggression by a 
“state,” since civil-war belligerents can en- 
gage in outlawed acts of aggression against 
other states and peoples. Also inconsistent 
with the independence of prosecutors is the 
“review” procedure in Article 30(1) (see U.N. 
Commentary, 2nd part, at p. 6). 

With respect to rights of suspects and 
those accused, Article 30(4) needs 
supplementation in order to assure the 
human rights of suspects of access to coun- 
sel, adequate time and facilities to prepare, 
privacy during communications with coun- 
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sel, and to be questioned if the suspect wish- 
es only with counsel present. See, e.g.. 
Paust, von Glahn & Woratsch, Inquiry into 
the Israeli Military Court System in the Oc- 
cupied West Bank and Gaza (Report of the 
International Commission of Jurists, Geneva 
1989), reprinted in 14 Hastings Int'l & Comp. 
L. Rev. 1 (1990), addressing also the U.N. Sup- 
plemental Rules of Criminal Procedure of 
the U.N. Command (Korea). In order to as- 
sure the accused minimum guarantees under 
international law, a savings clause should be 
added to Article 44 as new subparagraph (i): 
(i) any other minimum guarantees under 
customary international law.“ First, these 
minimum standards are not fully protected 
in the language of Article 44. See also rights 
of the suspect addressed above. Second, 
human rights to due process may develop 
with the Ad Hoc Tribunal For Crimes 
Against Humanitarian Law in the Former 
Yugoslavia and in other ways. Third, when 
prosecuting violations of the Geneva Conven- 
tions, there are circumstances when a signa- 
tory is bound to accord an accused “the 
same procedure as in the case of members of 
the armed forces“ of such country. See, e.g., 
Geneva Convention Relative to the Treat- 
ment of Prisoners of War, arts. 1 and 102. 
Since all signatories to the Geneva Conven- 
tions must respect and ... ensure respect 
for“ the Conventions in all circumstances" 
(id., art. 1; see also id., art. 131), how сап а 
signatory send an accused to or participate 
in the prosecution of an accused with lesser 
Standards? Fourth, there may well be stand- 
ards of due process common to the legal sys- 
tems of the world that partake of the nature 
of general principles of law and which might 
influence the interpretation of custom or the 
interpretation of relevant international 
agreements. The Court should have the ex- 
press power to recognize other standards of 
human rights law or general principles of 
law, and the accused should have an express 
right to any minimum guarantees under cus- 
tomary international law. 

Article 45 (1) and (2) should be changed to 
reflect the fact that the 1966 Covenant on 
Civil and Political Rights, and international 
law more generally, prohibits merely the 
same “offense” being tried again, not acts 
constituting crimes’’ but the erimes“ them- 
selves. This is particularly so with respect to 
the fact that independent states are inde- 
pendent sovereigns. The same is true in this 
country with respect to federal and state 
crimes. Any ambiguity here can be dealt 
with by simply deleting the phrase acts 
constituting” in each paragraph. 

Article 64(2) should be deleted. It is fun- 
damentally inconsistent with the principle 
of independence of the prosecutor, the inde- 
pendence of the Court, and the principle of 
state responsibility under customary inter- 
national law with respect to international 
crimes over which there is universal jurisdic- 
tion and responsibility. See generally, Paust, 
Universality and the Responsibility to En- 
force International Criminal Law: No U.S. 
Sanctuary for Alleged Nazi War Criminals, 11 
Houston J. Int'l L. 337 (1989). Several times 
before the United Nations entities have af- 
firmed that a refusal to cooperate in the ar- 
rest, extradition, trial and punishment of 
persons accused of such crimes is contrary to 
the United Nations Charter “and to gen- 
erally recognized norms of international 
law.” It simply cannot be appropriate that 
evidence tendered should be subject to the 
control of the state submitting such evi- 
dence. 

Unlike prisoner-exchange agreements with 
respect to ordinary foreign crimes, Article 66 
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seems to raise no constitutional powers 
questions. The offenses are already either 
treaty-based for the United States or part of 
customary international law, both of which 
have constitutional bases in Articles II, ІП 
and VI of the United States Constitution as 
treaties or laws of the United States. See, 
e.g.. Restatement, supra, §111 and Comments 
and Reporters’ Notes thereto; Paust, Cus- 
tomary International Law: Its Nature, 
Sources and Status as Law of the United 
States, 12 Michigan J. Int'l L. 59, 77-90 (1990); 
ef. Paust, The Unconstitutional Detention of 
Prisoner by the United States under the Ex- 
change of Prisoner Treaties, in International 
Aspects of Criminal Law: Enforcing United 
States Law in the World Community 204 
(Richard B. Lillich ed. 1981); Thomas M. 
Franck & Michael J. Glennon, Foreign Rela- 
tions and National Security Law 312 (2 ed. 
1993). 


Finally, I thank you once again for the op- 
portunity to participate in this historical ef- 
fort to create a Tribunal so necessary for the 
effective enforcement of international crimi- 
nal law. 


I will circulate this set of preliminary re- 
marks to members of the American Society 
of International Law’s International Crimi- 
nal Law Interest Group for their comments. 
In this way, perhaps we can provide further 
assistance at some time in the near future. 
Of course, these comments are merely my 
own. Also, I will send these to certain mem- 
bers of the executive branch, the U.N. Sec- 
retariat, and others for comments. 


Until later, 
Warm regards, 
JORDAN J. PAUST, 
Professor of Law. 


NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL ОҒ LAW, 
Boston, MA, September 25, 1993. 
Hon. CHRISTOPHER J. DODD, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, DC. 


DEAR SENATOR Dopp: In response to your 
letter, dated August 30, 1993, I am pleased to 
provide the enclosed comments on the Inter- 
national Law Commission's draft statute for 
an international criminal court for your sub- 
mission in the Congressional Record. 


As you may know, from August 1989 to 
July 1993, I served as the lawyer at the State 
Department with responsibility for drafting 
the Department's reports to Congress and to 
the United Nations on the issue of an inter- 
national criminal court, which expressed a 
degree of skepticism about the feasibility 
and desirability establishing such a court. I 
have been pleasantly surprised at how far 
the international consideration of this issue 
has progressed since I wrote “Тһе Jury is 
Still Out on the Need for an International 
Criminal Court.“ Duke Journal of Comparative 
and International Law 135-168 (1991). As de- 
tailed in the enclosed comments, I believe 
the International Law Commission's draft, 
with some relatively minor revisions, can 
serve as the basis for negotiation of a statute 
for an international criminal court which 
should meet the major concerns of the Unit- 
ed States and other countries. 


I applaud your efforts to persuade the Clin- 
ton Administration to take the lead inter- 
nationally in establishing an International 
Criminal Court. I would be happy to provide 
any further assistance to you in this impor- 
tant endeavor. 

Sincerely, 
MICHAEL P. SCHARF, 
Assistant Professor of Law. 
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COMMENTS ON THE INTERNATIONAL LAW СОМ- 
MISSION'S DRAFT STATUTE FOR AN INTER- 
NATIONAL CRIMINAL COURT 

(By Michael P. Scharf) 
I. INTRODUCTION 

The recent establishment of the Yugo- 
slavia War Crimes Tribunal by the Security 
Council greatly enhances the prospects for a 
permanent International Criminal Court 
(ICC). Many of the complex legal and prac- 
tical issues involved in creating an ICC have 
now successfully been tackled in the context 
of the Yugoslavia Tribunal. By borrowing 
liberally from the Statute of the Yugoslavia 
Tribunal, the International Law Commission 
(ILC) has come up with a draft that provides 
a solid basis for negotiation of a statute for 
an ICC that will be acceptable to a broad 
range of countries. In particular, the draft's 
provisions for selecting judges, commencing 
prosecutions, conducting trials, and enforc- 
ing sentences are unlikely to engender much 
criticism. The following comments focus ex- 
clusively on those areas in which the draft 
should be revised to address the major con- 
cerns that have been expressed in the past by 
the United States and other countries. 

In its May 1993 report to the U.N. pursuant 
to G.A. Resolution 47/33, the Clinton Admin- 
istration stated “ме believe the basic ар- 
proach advocated in the ILC's 1992 report 
(i.e., that the court be a flexible and supple- 
mentary facility for States parties to its 
statute and that the Court not have compul- 
sory or exclusive jurisdiction) strikes a prop- 
er and realistic balance between the many 
competing interests at stake.“ As envisioned 
by the ILC’s 1992 report, the ICC would mere- 
ly provide States, in whose territory a per- 
son accused of an international offense is lo- 
cated, with a third option to prosection or 
extradition. See 1992 Report of the ILC Work- 
ing Group on the question of an Inter- 
national Criminal Jurisdiction at 15. An im- 
portant aspect of the ILC's approach is the 
bifurcation between becoming party to the 
ICC's statute and accepting the ICC's juris- 
diction over particular offenses. As described 
by the ILC’s 1992 report, Parties to the ICC's 
Statute would select from a list of inter- 
national offenses those offenses for which 
they would be bound to hand over suspects 
and provide other assistance to the Court. Id. 

The ILC’s draft Statute has departed in 
several important respects from this sensible 
approach, most notably with respect to the 
obligations it imposes on States that are 
Party to the Court’s Statute but have not 
accepted the Court's jurisdiction with re- 
spect to the type of offense involved in a par- 
ticular case. For example, under Article 33(2) 
of the draft Statute, such States are required 
to ensure that the accused is arrested. Arti- 
cle 46 provides that the Court has authority 
to “require any person to give evidence at 
trial,” even if that person is a national of a 
State that has not accepted the ICC's juris- 
diction with respect to the particular of- 
fense. The commentary to Article 58 provides 
that Parties have a general obligation to 
cooperate with and provide judicial assist- 
апсе” to the Court, even in cases over which 
they have not recognized the Court's juris- 
diction. Article 45 requires Parties not to try 
the accused if he/she has been acquitted or 
given a light sentence by the international 
criminal court even for offenses over which 
the State has not accepted the Court's juris- 
diction. Article 63 provides that Parties that 
have not accepted the Court's jurisdiction 
over the type of offense at issue, must pros- 
ecute the offender and forgoes the option of 
extradition to a third State. 

The comments below describe problems 
with the current wording of several of the 
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provisions contained in the ILC’s draft Stat- 
ute and propose revisions to bring the stat- 
ute in line with the ILC's original proposal 
for an international criminal court and to 
meet the important concerns that have been 
expressed by the United States and other 
countries. 
П. COMMENTS ON SPECIFIC ARTICLES 
Article 2 

Article 2, which is in brackets to indicate 
that the ILC seeks guidance on the issue 
from the General Assembly, provides that 
the ICC shall either be a judicial organ of the 
United Nations or that it be linked with the 
United Nations, much in the same manner as 
the U.N.’s Specialized Agencies. The latter 
approach is strongly preferable. It is not at 
all clear that the General Assembly has the 
competence to create an International 
Criminal Court without amendment to the 
U.N. Charter and cooperation by States with 
the Court is more likely if they became 
party by Treaty rather than by virtue of 
their membership in the U.N. 

Article 5 

Pursuant to Article 5, the ICC would have 
three organs: a trial court, a registry (ad- 
ministrative office) and a Procuracy (office 
of prosecutor). Although defendants would 
have the right to court-appointed counsel 
(Article 44), as drafted the Statute does not 
establish a separate Office of Defense Coun- 
sel. It is important that the ICC have an 
Independent Office of Defense Counsel to en- 
sure adequate representation of the accused 
and promote institutional balance. The Of- 
fice of Defense Counsel could develop an ex- 
pertise similar to that of the Procuracy, and 
would also enhance the adversarial nature of 
the Court. Both the Procuracy and Office of 
Defense Counsel would be able to monitor 
their counterpart's interaction with the 
Court and further ensure that the proceed- 
ings will be impartial. 

In addition, in contrast to the Yugoslavia 
War Crimes Tribunal, the ICC would not 
have a separate appellate chamber, but rath- 
er appeals would be heard before a panel of 
those trial court judges who did preside over 
the defendant's trial (Articles 55 and 56). It is 
a fundamental principle of U.S. jurispru- 
dence that judges of the same rank should 
not review each other's decision. This prin- 
ciple is also codified in the Covenant on Civil 
and Political Rights, which provides that 
“everyone convicted of a crime shall have 
the right to his conviction and sentence 
being reviewed by a higher tribunal accord- 
ing to law.“ Consequently, the statute 
should be revised to provide for the creation 
of a separate appeals chamber in addition to 
а separate Office of Defense Counsel. 

Article 19 

Article 19 provides that the Judges of the 
ICC will promulgate the Court’s rules of Evi- 
dence and Procedure. The United States and 
other countries have expressed the position 
that the rules of procedure and evidence are 
critical to the acceptability of an ICC. The 
Tribunal has broad discretion to adopt Rules 
that, for example, do not fully protect the 
rights of the accused. The Nuremberg and 
Tokyo Tribunals have been subject to criti- 
cism for their use of er parte affidavits 
against the accused at trial. Unlike the situ- 
ation of the Yugoslavia War Crimes Tribunal 
whose jurisdiction is restricted to offenses 
committed in the territory of the former 
Yugoslavia since 1991, few States would 
agree to become party to the ICC's statute ог 
consent to the Court’s more sweeping juris- 
diction without first agreeing to the Rules of 
Procedure and Evidence. The rules developed 
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for the Yugoslavia War Crimes Tribunal can, 
with minor modification, serve as the basis 
for the rules for the ICC. These rules should 
be enumerated іп an instrument to be adopt- 
ed at the same time as the ICC’s Statute. 


Article 21 


Article 21 provides for a review conference 
to be held to review the operation of the 
ICC's statute and to consider possible addi- 
tions to the list of crimes for which the ICC 
has jurisdiction including “іп particular, the 
addition to that list of the Code of Crimes 
against the Peace and Security of Mankind.” 
The Code of Crimes is like a bad penny that 
continues to turn up in relation to the ICC. 
Many States and commentators have strong- 
ly objected to the Code of Crimes. As they 
have pointed out, the Code is redundant with 
existing international conventions and 
would be disruptive of these where it devi- 
ates from existing statements of the law. 
Moreover, it fails to specify the state of 
mind necessary to be charged with a crimi- 
nal violation and neglects concepts of due 
process basic to most countries’ jurispru- 
dence (e.g., that offenses must be defined 
with precision sufficient to inform people of 
what acts will be considered criminal). Con- 
sequently, the reference to the Code of 
Crimes should be removed from Article 21. 


Article 22 


`~ Article 22 contains a list of international 
offenses, codified in Conventions containing 
the prosecute or extradite requirement over 
which States can accept the ICC's jurisdic- 
tion. The list is over-inclusive to the extent 
that it includes the offense of “apartheid,” 
considering how far South Africa has come 
in dismantling the vestiges of apartheid. It is 
under-inclusive in that it does not include 
torture as defined in the Torture Convention 
or major narcotics crimes as defined in the 
Convention against Illicit Traffic in Narcotic 
Drugs. The list should be revised accord- 
ingly. 
Article 24 


Article 24(1) provides that the ICC has ju- 
risdiction over an offense if the ICC's juris- 
diction has been accepted by a State with ju- 
risdiction under the relevant treaty to try 
the suspect before its own courts. Article 
24(2) provides that if the suspect is present in 
the State of his nationality or the State 
where the offense was committed, such State 
must also consent before the ICC can exer- 
cise jurisdiction. However, if the suspect is 
in a State that is not the State of the sus- 
pect’s nationality or the State where the of- 
fense occurred, the ICC need not obtain the 
State’s consent to issue an indictment and 
arrest warrant and take other steps to bring 
the suspect to trial before the ICC (See Arti- 
cles 30, 31, 32, and 33). This ambitious provi- 
sion goes well beyond the role contemplated 
for an ICC in the ILC's 1992 Report. The pri- 
mary need for an ICC was to provide a third 
alternative to States which, for a variety of 
reasons, find it difficult to prosecute or ex- 
tradite a suspect (See 1992 Report of the ILC 
Working Group on the question of an Inter- 
national Criminal Court at pp. 11-12). Con- 
sistent with this, the consent of the State in 
which the suspect is located, whether or not 
it is also the State of the suspect's national- 
ity or the State where the offense occurred, 
should be required. 

Article 25 

Article 25, which provides the ICC with 
competence over cases submitted by the Se- 
curity Council is an important provision. 
With the growing number of attacks against 
UN Peace Keepers throughout the world 
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(which constitute offenses under the Inter- 
nationally Protected Persons Convention), it 
is likely that the Security Council will be a 
significant source of the ICC’s cases. As 
drafted, however, Article 25 unduly limits 
the power of the Security Counsel, acting 
under Chapter VII of the Charter of the Unit- 
ed Nations, to prosecute such cases before 
the ICC. The Article should be revised to ex- 
plicitly exempt from Security Council initi- 
ated cases the requirements of consent con- 
tained in Article 24 as well as the ability of 
States that have not accepted the ICC's ju- 
risdiction over the act in question to refuse 
to surrender suspects or provide judicial as- 
sistance. 
Article 26 
Article 26 gives the ICC jurisdiction over 
other crimes under general international 
law" and under national law which give ef- 
fect to provisions of a multilateral treaty,” 
provided the State on whose territory the 
suspect is present and the State on whose 
territory the crime occurred give their con- 
sent. This provision is the most problematic 
of those contained in the draft Statute. It 
would give the ICC jurisdiction over uncodi- 
fied, open-ended offenses that are not defined 
with sufficient specificity and precision to 
inform people of what acts will be considered 
criminal, It would also give the ICC jurisdic- 
tion over offenses listed in regional conven- 
tions and international conventions that are 
not widely adhered to on the basis of their 
objectionable subject matter. This Article 
should be omitted altogether from the Stat- 
ute. 
Article 27 
Article 27 provides that the ICC has juris- 
diction over the offense of aggression only if 
the Security Council has found that the sus- 
pect’s State has been guilty of aggression. 
The term aggression“ is too political and 
ambiguous to be the basis of individual 
criminal liability. The history of the General 
Assembly’s 1974 definition of aggression 
(G.A. Res. 3314, 29 GAOR Supp. 31 (A/9631) at 
142) shows that it was intended only as a po- 
litical guide and not a binding criminal defi- 
nition. Together with Article 26, this Article 
should be omitted from the Statute. 
Article 33 
Article 33(2) requires States Party to the 
ICC’s statute that have not accepted the 
Court's jurisdiction with respect to the of- 
fense in question nevertheless to serve the 
indictment on the accused and ensure that 
the accused is arrested or detained. States 
that have not accepted the ICC's jurisdiction 
with respect to the offense in question 
should be under no further obligation to co- 
operate with the ICC than States that are 
not party to the ICC’s Statute. 
Article 44 


The commentary to Article 44 requests the 
General Assembly to provide guidance to the 
ILC on the question of in absentia trials. In 
accordance with the Covenant on Civil and 
Political Rights, there should be no in 
absentia trials. However, consistent with U.S. 
case law, the situation in which the accused 
has been present at trial but escapes before 
the trial is completed should be understood 
not to be an in absentia trial. 

Article 45 

Article 45 obligates all Parties to the ICC’s 
statute not to try a person for an offense for 
which that person has been tried before the 
ICC. This double jeopardy rule should not 
apply to States that have not accepted the 
jurisdiction of the ICC with respect to the of- 
fense in question. 
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Article 48 

Article 48 authorizes the ICC to require 
any person to give evidence at trial. The Ar- 
ticle should be revised to clarify that the ICC 
cannot compel the appearance of nationals of 
a State that has not accepted the jurisdic- 
tion of the ICC with respect to the offense in 
question. 

Articles 55-57 


Articles 55 and 56 envision an appeal before 
the trial judges that did not preside over the 
defendant’s trial. As discussed above, this 
would not be consistent with an important 
principle of U.S. jurisprudence which calls 
for the establishment of separate trial and 
appellate courts. 

In addition, Article 55 provides (in brack- 
ets) that the Prosecutor may appeal the 
Court’s judgment of acquittal by asserting 
commission of errors of fact that have “осса- 
sioned a miscarriage of justice. Similarly, 
bracketed language in Article 57 would allow 
the Prosecutor to apply for a review of judg- 
ment if they discover a new fact, not known 
at the time of trial, ‘‘which could have been 
a decisive factor in reaching the decision.” 
In either case, an appeal by the Prosecutor, 
resulting in a reversal of the judgment of the 
Trial Court, would necessitate a new trial for 
the same offense, thus violating the prohibi- 
tion against double jeopardy as it is under- 
stood in the United States. Thus, the lan- 
guage of these articles should be amended to 
permit only the person convicted by the 
Trial Court to request an appeal after final 
judgment or a review proceeding. However, 
either the defendant or the Prosecutor 
should be permitted to seek interlocutory 
appeals of issues of law. 

Article 58 

As drafted, under Article 58, the only dif- 
ference in the obligation of a Party that has 
not accepted the ICC’s jurisdiction with re- 
spect to the offense in question and a Party 
that has done so is that the former is under 
a general requirement to provide judicial as- 
sistance to the ICC where as the latter is re- 
quired to respond without undue delay to a 
request for assistance by the ICC. This Arti- 
cle should be revised to indicate that Parties 
that have not accepted the ICC's jurisdiction 
may, but are not required to, render judicial 
assistance. 

Article 63 

Article 63 provides that a Party should 
give priority to the ICC's request for the sur- 
render of the accused over requests for extra- 
dition from other States, If the object is to 
ensure that the accused is prosecuted and to 
give States a third alternative to extradition 
and domestic prosecution, there is no good 
reason why a Party should not be able to 
choose instead to extradite the accused to a 
third State. There is no question that when 
it is available, national prosecution is inher- 
ently more effective than prosecution before 
an international body. 

ШІ. CONCLUSION 


While the ILC has made a good start, it is 
important that the statute be revised as in- 
dicated above (1) to confine the Court's juris- 
diction to the offenses defined in widely rati- 
fied multilateral conventions; (2) to provide 
for a separate office of Defense Counsel and 
а separate appellate chamber; (3) to ensure 
that the rules of evidence and procedure are 
adopted together with the ICC's Statute 
rather than promulgated afterwards by the 
ICC's judges; (4) to make clear that State 
Parties that have not accepted the jurisdic- 
tion of the ICC over a particular offense are 
not required to provide assistance to the 
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Court with respect to that offense, are not 
prohibited from extraditing such offenders to 
a third State for prosecution, and are not 
prohibited from later prosecuting such of- 
fenders if the ICC acquits them or gives them 
lenient sentences; and (5) to clarify that the 
Statute’s requirements for State consent do 
not apply to cases submitted by the Security 
Council acting under Chapter VII of the U.N. 
Charter. 

Mr. DODD. Madam President, in my 
closing minutes, I want to make one 
comment in response to some of the ar- 
guments that have been made by those 
who oppose this measure. There have 
been questions raised about the par- 
ticular operation of this Court—the 
crimes it would cover, the manner in 
which judges would be chosen, the pro- 
tections available for the accused. 
Quite frankly, Mr. President, these 
questions put the cart before the horse. 
They are legitimate questions, but that 
is not the issue before us. 

I remind my colleagues that we are 
not voting on a resolution of ratifica- 
tion, nor are we being asked to endorse 
any one proposal over another. Those 
questions will not be with us for sev- 
eral years, perhaps more. All we are 
being asked to do today is to lend our 
support to the basic proposition, af- 
firmed at Nuremberg half a century 
ago, that when people commit crimes 
against the international order, they 
should expect to be brought to justice. 
Surely we can muster the courage, 
after all we have learned, to stand up 
for that basic principle. 

I will not repeat the arguments I 
have made in support of the Inter- 
national Criminal Court or attempt to 
summarize them here. But I do want to 
emphasize one very important point. 

Our moment in history is before us. 
With the end of the cold war we have 
been given a gift that previous genera- 
tions could only have dreamed of: the 
opportunity to leave our indelible 
mark on the future itself. But as we 
take stock of this moment and all that 
it entails, I hope we will not forget a 
certain lesson from the past. 

In his closing statement before the 
Nuremberg Tribunal, Justice Robert 
Jackson of the U.S. prosecution sum- 
marized the long list of crimes the 
Nazis had been accused of, and the evi- 
dence against them. He then turned his 
attention to the responsibility that 
rested upon the judges on the tribunal. 
Their decision, he said, was not simply 
a judgment on the guilt or innocence of 
the particular individuals involved. In 
truth, he said, it was a judgment on the 
Holocaust itself. 

Justice Jackson's statement reminds 
us why it is that we must bring inter- 
national criminals before the bar of 
justice, if not to undo the wrong, at 
least to restore our confidence in what 
is decent and what is just. He closed 
his argument with these words: 

It is against this background that these de- 
fendants now ask this tribunal to say that 
they are not guilty of planning, executing, or 
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conspiring to commit this long list of crimes 
and wrongs. They stand before the record of 
this trial as blood-stained Gloucester stood 
by the body of his slain king. He begged of 
the widow, as they beg of you: “бау I slew 
them not. And the Queen replied, Then 


say they were not slain. But dead they are 
A 229" 


If you were to say of these men that they 
are not guilty, it would be as true to say 
that there has been no war, there are no 
slain, there has been no crime. 

Madam President, I urge the defeat 
of the Helms amendment. And I remind 
our colleagues that this is our moment 
to fulfill the legacy of Nuremberg and 
establish, in our generation, an inter- 
national criminal court so the thugs in 
Bosnia and Haiti and other places 
around the globe can be brought before 
the bar of justice. It would be a tragedy 
indeed, a tragedy indeed, if this august 
body on this day would turn its back 
on that very basic concept. 

I urge again the rejection of the 
Helms amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. KERRY. Madam President, I 
thank the Senator from Connecticut 
for his eloquent statement. He has pas- 
sionately pursued this particular issue 
through the committee itself, which 
put this language in the bill that the 
Senator from North Carolina now seeks 
to strike. 

I will not go over all of the areas, by 
any means. I know the Senator from 
Pennsylvania wants to speak momen- 
tarily on this. But I would like to call 
to the attention of my colleagues the 
de minimus aspects of the language 
that is in here, measured against the 
very significant and, I think, compel- 
ling rationale that has been laid out by 
the Senator from Connecticut. 

What needs to be underscored here is, 
first, this is a sense-of-the-Senate reso- 
lution. It does not mandate or bind us 
to anything. 

Second, I ask colleagues to measure 
what sense of the Senate it expresses. I 
read directly from the language. “Тһе 
sense of Congress that the establish- 
ment of an international criminal 
court with jurisdiction over crimes of 
an international character would 
greatly strengthen the international 
rule of law,“ something for years that 
we have worked to uphold and to 
strengthen. 

No. 2: Such а Court would thereby 
serve the interests of the United States 
and the world community.” 

No. 3: “Тһе United States delegation 
should make every effort to advance 
this proposal of the United Nations.” 
That is all. It simply asks for the ad- 
vancement of the proposal. 

The Senator from North Carolina has 
asked good questions. Those are pre- 
cisely the kinds of questions that we 
ought to be getting the answers to in 
the advancement process. Those are 
precisely the kinds of questions that 
we ought to be asking when and if we 
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are told that those who are negotiating 
this have in fact come up with a con- 
cept. Those are the kinds of questions 
that we ourselves ought to be asking as 
observers to the United Nations, as the 
oversight committee, as we go through 
the process of trying to put together 
this court. 

But to suggest that you should not 
even go through that exploratory proc- 
ess, that you should just automatically 
shut your eyes, turn your back and 
shut down the exploratory process to 
negate the compelling rationale for 
being able to find some mechanism 
that adequately addresses our interests 
to deal with these questions of inter- 
national jurisdiction, of terrorism, of 
hijacking, of narcotics trafficking—we 
should not turn our backs on the effort 
to put that together. 

So I would suggest that there really 
should not be an enormous engage- 
ment, there should not be a big argu- 
ment here. This is a sense-of-the-Sen- 
ate resolution saying that what we 
tried to do for years, what this Nation 
led and stood behind at Nuremberg, 
and other efforts, should not be just 
wiped away in its incipient exploratory 
stages because we have some fears 
about it. We ought to explore those 
fears, we ought to find out if they are 
justified, we ought to find out if there 
is a sufficient mechanism that we 
could put together that would address 
those fears, indeed eliminate them al- 
together. 

So I think the Senator from Con- 
necticut has made all the compelling 
rationale about why we ought to con- 
sider this. I simply think Senators 
ought to focus on the de minimis as- 
pect of this sense-of-the-Senate lan- 
guage in terms of what it might do 
that is negative, balanced against the 
extraordinary positive benefits of what 
it would do were we to find a sufficient 
mechanism for implementing it. 

Mr. SPECTER addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
KERREY). The Senator from Pennsylva- 
nia. 

Mr. SPECTER. I thank the Chair. 
Mr. President, I believe that the pend- 
ing provision in the legislation to en- 
courage the adoption of ап inter- 
national criminal court is an impor- 
tant step moving the United States for- 
ward in supporting this concept and in 
trying to bring this idea into reality. I 
have long been interested in the con- 
cept of an international criminal court, 
as I have watched a number of major 
international crimes go unprosecuted 
because of nationalism which has pre- 
vented international criminals from 
being turned over to the United States 
or to other countries where prosecu- 
tions would be obtained. 

The case in the mid-eighties of Abu 
Abbas, an international terrorist on 
the Achille Lauro, is illustrative and 
has been referred to in part by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Connecticut. 
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Abu Abbas was a coconspirator in the 
hijacking of the Achille Lauro. He was 
on an Egyptian airliner headed for an 
Arab country, but the plane was forced 
down in Italy. There was practically a 
shootout between Italian authorities 
and U.S. authorities, because the Ital- 
ian authorities refused to turn over 
Abu Abbas to the United States where 
we had the jurisdiction to prosecute 
him. 

He was then turned over by the Ital- 
ian authorities to Yugoslavia. Ulti- 
mately, he was not brought to prosecu- 
tion until he was tried and convicted in 
absentia in an Italian court and I be- 
lieve received a sentence of some 30 
years. 

When a congressional delegation vis- 
ited Italy in 1986, the members of the 
delegation confronted Prime Minister 
Craxi on the Abu Abbas case. In a rath- 
er embarrassed way, he said that Ital- 
ian authorities simply could not do 
anything about it because of inter- 
national pressure. 

Later, a congressional delegation vis- 
ited President Mesic in Yugoslavia. 
President Mesic of Yugoslavia said the 
"Ара Abbas case was a hot potato that 
had been thrust in Yugoslavia’s hands 
and Yugoslavia let Abu Abbas go. It 
seems to me had there been an inter- 
national tribunal to take jurisdiction 
over Abu Abbas that Egypt might well 
have turned Abu Abbas over to such an 
international tribunal, or Italy might 
have done so, or Yugoslavia might have 
done so where they felt constrained not 
to turn over an international criminal 
to the United States because of nation- 
alistic feelings in those countries. 

There was a similar experience with 
an international drug dealer named 
Mata in Honduras. He was turned over 
to the United States and there was a 
virtual rebellion outside the American 
Embassy. 

We now have a situation where the 
United States has indicted two Libyans 
for the destruction of Pan Am 103. As 
we speak, that matter is still a con- 
troversy, because the Libyan Govern- 
ment refuses to turn over those two 
men under indictment to either the 
United States or to a Scottish court for 
trial. If there were an international 
criminal court, that might be a juris- 
diction suitable for such a trial. 

The United States has taken strong 
measures in the course of the past dec- 
ade to assert our own extraterritorial 
jurisdiction, which means that we have 
asserted our authority to try in the 
United States individuals who commit 
crimes against American citizens out- 
side of the United States. Jurisdiction 
ordinarily turns on the situs of an of- 
fense. If someone is charged with com- 
mitting a crime in the District of Co- 
lumbia, that person can only be tried 
here and not in Pennsylvania. 

On the international level ordinarily 
the situs of the crime would determine 
that it would be triable by the authori- 
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ties there, but we know that terrorism 
is not a crime which a country like 
Egypt would prosecute, or even a coun- 
try like Italy would prosecute, or 
Yugoslavia, as illustrated by the Abu 
Abbas case. Therefore, the United 
States, in the Omnibus Crime Control 
Act of 1984, asserted U.S. jurisdiction 
over hijacking and hostage taking in- 
volving our citizens. In a 1986 statute, 
the offense of assaulting, maiming, or 
murdering a U.S. citizen anywhere in 
the world was passed into law by the 
United States, from a bill which I in- 
troduced. 

In looking at the difficulties of pros- 
ecuting international terrorists and 
also the difficulties of getting extra- 
dition from Colombia and other Latin 
American countries on drug dealers, it 
seemed to me that the idea of an inter- 
national criminal court ought to be 
pursued. As early as March 13, 1986, I 
asked then-Secretary of State George 
Shultz about an international criminal 
court in the view of the State Depart- 
ment. Then-Secretary of State Shultz 
responded as follows: 

We need to be working on the web of law 
that can operate here and in conjunction 
with others around the world to say to ter- 
rorists that they have no place to hide and 
are going to be prosecuted. 

On June 25 of that year, 1986, I of- 
fered an amendment, No. 2187, to ex- 
plore the possibility of ап inter- 
national criminal court. That amend- 
ment was agreed to. So the language of 
the current bill is by no means novel. 
On August 27, 1986, Public Law 99-399 
provided for the exploration by the 
President of the possibility of estab- 
lishing an international tribunal for 
prosecuting terrorists. 

In 1988, under the provisions of the 
Omnibus Anti-Drug Abuse Act, there 
was a provision which I introduced 
calling on the President to pursue ne- 
gotiations to establish an international 
criminal court for international drug 
trafficking. 

The issue was presented in hearings 
of the Foreign Operations Subcommit- 
tee on a question which I asked then 
Secretary of State James Baker on 
March 15, 1989, and the essence of Sec- 
retary of State Baker’s testimony was 
that the concept of an international 
criminal court was worth pursuing. 

There have been quite a number of 
circumstances which I will not exten- 
sively detail at the moment, but in the 
Foreign Operations appropriations bill 
passed by the Congress and signed into 
law by the President in 1990, there was 
a provision for the exploration by the 
President of the creation of an inter- 
national criminal court which was 
signed into law in the 10150 Congress as 
Public Law 101-513. 

We also took up the question of an 
international criminal court as it re- 
lated to the trial of war criminals in 
the gulf war, and that also was passed. 

So there is very substantial history 
of the Congress being on record as fa- 
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voring the concept of the International 
Criminal Court. 

With respect to the war-crimes tribu- 
nal that has already been established 
by the United Nations for the former 
Yugoslavia, the Congress enacted and 
it was signed into law as part of the 
conference report on the foreign aid 
bill last year a provision to make a 
contribution—and this is in the re- 
port—of some $3 million to help the 
war crimes tribunal for the former 
Yugoslavia to become operational to 
gather evidence there. 

As we speak, the atrocities in former 
Yugoslavia are rampant, and current 
news reports are full of proposals and 
disagreements as to what action ought 
to be taken to try to stop the atroc- 
ities, or try to do something about 
them. Ground military action has been 
pretty much ruled out. There has been 
some authorization for air strikes. 

It has been very regrettable that the 
international community has not acted 
there in terms of some forceful action 
to stop those atrocities. 

One line of activity which has been 
acted upon is the creation of the war 
crimes tribunal. Judges have been ap- 
pointed, and there is now a great deal 
to be done in terms of gathering evi- 
dence and bringing the war criminals 
to justice. But that again is a reaffir- 
mation of the policy of the United 
States adopted by the Congress that 
the international rule of law is very 
important. 

This is a subject where many of us in 
this body who are lawyers and have 
been prosecuting attorneys—and I have 
had experience along that line being 
the district attorney of Philadelphia 
and having been an assistant DA—have 
great regard for the deterrent effect of 
prosecutions, providing we mean busi- 
ness, and we have yet to show that we 
mean business on the war crimes tribu- 
nal in the former Yugoslavia as the 
world community did mean business 
with the Nuremberg trials after World 
War II. 

When our distinguished colleague 
from North Carolina raises consider- 
ations about sovereignty and about the 
liberty of the American people and 
about the composition of the Court and 
about the guarantees of jury trial and 
the guarantees of speedy trial, those 
are all issues which need to be taken 
up in due course and to be very care- 
fully considered. But the scope of what 
is before the Senate at this moment is 
important to focus on, and that is an 
effort by the distinguished Senator 
from North Carolina to strike the sense 
of the Senate which says that there 
should be the establishment of an 
international criminal court with ju- 
risdiction over crimes of an inter- 
national character. It states further 
that such a court would serve the in- 
terests of the United States and the 
world community. 
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The specific offenses over which the 
Court would have jurisdiction will have 
to be very carefully defined. 

It has been said, with merit, that one 
person's freedom fighter is another 
man’s terrorist. So that we have to 
focus on crimes which are agreed upon 
by the world community as being 
international crimes. There is no doubt 
that hijacking is such a crime. There is 
no doubt that hostage taking is such a 
crime. There is no doubt that inter- 
national drug sales constitute such 
criminal conduct. But simply stated, 
the issue which is now pending before 
the Senate, and which has been acted 
upon by the Senate on many occasions 
in the past, is to support the concept of 
an international criminal court. It has 
been supported by President Reagan, 
by President Bush, and it is currently 
supported by President Clinton. 

This is not an enormous step. Frank- 
ly, I would like to see the Congress 
doing a great deal more to accelerate 
the process to bring the rule of law to 
bear on international crimes. But it is 
a step forward, and I think it would be 
very unfortunate if any significant sen- 
timent were expressed by the Senate 
today to reject this sense of the Con- 
gress that an international criminal 
court ought to be established. 

I thank the Chair and yield the floor. 

Mr. KERRY addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts is recognized. 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from Pennsylvania for his 
thoughtful comments and I think it 
has helped shed considerable light on 
what is at stake here. 

I do not believe there is anybody fur- 
ther seeking debate on this particular 
amendment. Therefore, Mr. President, 
I would move to table the amendment 
of the Senator from North Carolina. 

Mr. SPECTER. Mr. President, I won- 
der if the distinguished Senator will 
hold off on that until Senator HELMS 
returns to the floor because he may 
want to make subsequent arguments. 

Mr. KERRY. I will be delighted. The 
Senator indicated to me he did not 
have anything further to say. I would 
be happy to do so if he did. 

Mr. PRESSLER. May I place a state- 
ment in the RECORD from Senator 
ORRIN G. HATCH on the establishment 
of a permanent international criminal 
court; and I would especially cite the 
second and third paragraph of his 
statement, if I may do so. He says: 

This resolution differs from the Senate's 
present position on this issue which has been 
to encourage the executive branch to “ех- 
plore the need for the establishment" of an 
international court. I do not quarrel with 
continuing to explore and discuss the cre- 
ation of such a court. However, this resolu- 
tion throws circumspection aside and pro- 
claims Congress’ support for ап inter- 
national court before major issues are re- 
solved and instructs the executive branch to 
work toward the court's establishment. 


These are Senator HATCH’s words: 
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The Bush administration extensively stud- 
ied the establishment of such a court and ex- 
pressed a strong concern that the court 
could turn into a politicized body which 
might develop unacceptable definitions and 
interpretations of crimes which could result 
in a release of criminals who might other- 
wise be prosecuted here in the United States. 
Furthermore, when the ABA studied the es- 
tablishment of such a court in 1992, it recog- 
nized that more study was needed. The Unit- 
ed States Judicial Conference refused to 
reach any conclusion regarding the feasibil- 
ity of such a court in the absence of concrete 
proposals and further studies. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to place Senator HATCH’s state- 
ment in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, at the re- 
quest of Senator PRESSLER, the state- 
ment of Senator HATCH was ordered to 
be printed at this point in the RECORD: 
è Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I am con- 
cerned with this bill’s provision that 
expresses the sense of the Congress 
that the United Nations should estab- 
lish a permanent international crimi- 
nal court. The measure urges the ad- 
ministration to make every effort to 
advance this proposal at the United 
Nations. The measure is virtually iden- 
tical to a freestanding resolution intro- 
duced by Senator DODD. 

This resolution differs from the Sen- 
ate’s present position on this issue 
which has been to encourage the execu- 
tive branch to explore the need for the 
establishment of ап international 
court. (Public Law 101-513). I do not 
quarrel with continuing to explore and 
discuss the creation of such a Court. 
However, this resolution throws cir- 
cumspection aside and proclaims Con- 
gress’ support for an International 
Court before major issues are resolved 
and instructs the executive branch to 
work toward the Court’s establish- 
ment. 

The Bush administration extensively 
studied the establishment of such a 
court and expressed a strong concern 
that the Court could turn into a politi- 
cized body which might develop unac- 
ceptable definitions and interpreta- 
tions of crimes which could result in 
the release of criminals who might oth- 
erwise be prosecuted here in the United 
States. Furthermore, when the ABA 
studied the establishment of such a 
court in 1992, it recognized that more 
study was needed. The United States 
Judicial Conference refused to reach 
any conclusion regarding the feasibil- 
ity of such a Court in the absence of 
concrete proposals and further study. 

There is little doubt that inter- 
national courts have, on occasion, pro- 
vided the international community 
with a valuable means to carry out jus- 
tice. The war crimes trials in the after- 
math of World War П at Nuremberg 
and Tokyo are fine examples of the ef- 
fective administration of justice of 
which these tribunals are capable. I 
fully support, as a moral and legal 
matter, the prosecution and punish- 
ment of war criminals, terrorists, and 
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those guilty of genocide. Yet, we must 
examine whether the rule of law is best 
served by channeling the administra- 
tion of this justice through a perma- 
nent international criminal court, 
which this resolution champions, or 
whether domestic courts and ad hoc 
tribunals are preferable. 

Today, there are calls for the inter- 
national community to hold account- 
able those responsible for alleged war 
crimes and other atrocities in the 
former Yugoslavia. Perhaps establish- 
ment of an ad hoc tribunal is war- 
ranted. The success of the Nuremberg 
Courts serves as evidence of how a spe- 
cial court can be established to handle 
these matters. 

Nevertheless, I am not convinced 
that the case has been made that a per- 
manent international court is war- 
ranted or appropriate. Important issues 
need to be resolved before the Senate 
supports the establishment of such a 
court. Consensus needs to be reached 
on numerous issues such as: The scope 
of the Court's jurisdiction; the Court’s 
composition; what rules of evidence 
will be used; the penalties available to 
such a court; and who would fund this 
massive new bureaucracy. 

To elaborate, there is no guarantee 
that representatives from such nations 
as Syria or North Korea would be pre- 
cluded from serving on such a court. 
Further, we need to resolve what acts 
constitute international crimes. The 
resolution before the Senate refers to 
war crimes, genocide, and terrorism. 
While we certainly abhor and condemn 
such acts, what is the Senate to make 
of the resolution's additional reference 
to other crimes of an international 
character? This resolution does noth- 
ing to prevent the U.S. delegation from 
advocating the addition of environ- 
mental offenses to the list of inter- 
national crimes. Nor does it ensure 
that the United Nations will not make 
imperialism or colonialism a crime of 
international character. 

Mr. President, can anyone assure the 
Senate that such a court would adhere 
to our constitutional standards? Ac- 
cording to the Administrative Office of 
the U.S. Courts, draft proposals for 
such a court fail to provide the right to 
a jury trial and lack other fundamental 
protections for the accused. 

In closing, the fundamental issue be- 
fore the Senate is whether the Senate 
is prepared to subject the American 
people to the prosecutorial arm of a 
court run by the United Nations. Is the 
Senate prepared to allow American 
citizens to be held in judgment for en- 
vironmental crimes or for imperialist 
offenses by so-called judges from dic- 
tatorial nations which hurl anti-U.S. 
declarations on a seemingly daily 
basis? Additionally, is the United 
States prepared to waive its sovereign 
authority to prosecute terrorists who 
commit crimes against American citi- 
zens in favor of a permanent body that 
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may not be as diligent or that may be 
subject to political influence. The an- 
swer to all of the questions should be a 
resounding, “Мо.” The Senate should 
reject this resolution. It is premature 
and imprudent, 

For these reasons, I urge my col- 
leagues to support the Helms amend- 
ment. e 

Мг. PRESSLER. Mr. President, I say 
for my myself, whether or not one sup- 
ports the concept of an international 
criminal court, it is not appropriate to 
offer a blanket endorsement from Con- 
gress at this time. 

There is currently a draft statute for 
an international criminal court before 
the U.N. Sixth Committee. This draft 
statute was put forth this summer by 
the International Law Commission. 
Numerous issues of concern to the 
United States remain. 

Because the United States has re- 
maining concerns over the scope, juris- 
diction, system for appointment of 
judges, and other issues associated 
with the establishment of a permanent 
international criminal court, a blanket 
endorsement from Congress would be 
counterproductive to the U.S. negotiat- 
ing position. 

Furthermore, the United States is al- 
ready actively working with the mem- 
bers of the Sixth Committee of the 
United Nations in examining the issues 
relating to the establish of an inter- 
national criminal court. Therefore, it 
is not beneficial for Congress to pre- 
empt these discussions with a sense of 
Congress resolution endorsing the es- 
tablishment of a court. 

Now, the following are direct quotes 
from the State Department legal ad- 
viser, Conrad Harper’s, submission to 
the U.N. Sixth Committee. They ex- 
press only a portion of the concerns 
that have been raised by former legal 
advisors and other scholars, but they 
are significant enough to encourage 
further refinement and examination 
before Congress offers its endorsement: 

We are not yet convinced that the general 
category of “crimes under general inter- 
national law“ is sufficiently well defined. 

We will want to ensure that cases which 
can be properly and adequately handled in 
national courts are not removed unneces- 
sarily to the international court. We also 
have a concern over how international juris- 
diction would relate to existing status of 
forces agreements, the prosecution of war 
crimes, and other military matters. 

“We also note that under the current pro- 
posal, many states which have a definite in- 
terest in a particular case have no role in de- 
ciding whether the international criminal 
court or national courts handle that case.“ 

“We also believe that there is a need to 
think through how the international crimi- 
nal court will affect existing extradition re- 
lationships.“ 

We note that the current draft's provision 
ſor immediate arrest and surrender of an of- 
fender may be inconsistent with require- 
ments for a judicial hearing that are for the 
United States, and likely for other states as 
well, a matter of constitutional dimension.” 

“We note, for example, that the current 
draft does not make provisions for a true ‘ap- 
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peal’ to a separate group of appellate 
judges." 

“Our review is continuing, and this is not 
a complete list of our concerns. . I wish to 
emphasize that my Government is ready to 
work energetically with the members of this 
Committee to examine the issues related to 
establishing an international criminal court, 
and to work together to resolve the relevant 
issues and concerns." 

In negotiations to establish an inter- 
national criminal court that works, 
the U.S. position may be undercut by 
this blanket endorsement. 

I thank the Chair and yield the floor. 

I ask my colleague if we can move 
forward on my other amendment to a 
vote. 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, we are 
just checking with leadership to make 
certain that we can proceed. I hope in 
а moment we can propound the unani- 
mous consent. Prior to that, I believe 
on the amendment of the Senator from 
South Dakota that was previously set 
aside temporarily, I believe he did not 
request the yeas and nays to date. 
Therefore, that amendment is open to 
modification. I ask the Senator at this 
time if he wants to offer the modifica- 
tion that is agreed upon. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1253, AS MODIFIED 

Mr. PRESSLER. Yes. 

Mr. President, I wish to modify the 
percentage in the second paragraph, if 
after a year, from 50 to 20 percent that 
has been agreed to. I would seek a roll- 
call vote on it. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that that be done. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the 
Senator send his modification to the 
desk? 

The amendment is so modified. 

The amendment No. 1253, as modi- 
fied, is as follows: 


AMENDMENT No. 1253, AS MODIFIED 
Beginning on page 72, strike out line 1 and 
all that follows through line 5 on page 74 and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 
SEC. 170B. UNITED NATIONS BUDGETARY AND 
MANAGEMENT REFORM 


(a) WITHHOLDING OF ASSESSED NONPEACE- 
KEEPING CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE UNITED NA- 
TIONS.—(1) In fiscal year 1994, 10 percent of 
the amount of funds authorized to be appro- 
priated for that fiscal year for United States 
assessed contributions to the United Nations 
and its specialized agencies shall be withheld 
from obligation and expenditure until a cer- 
tification is made under subsection (b). 

(2) Beginning with fiscal year 1995 and at 
the beginning of each fiscal year thereafter, 
20 percent of the amount of funds authorized 
to be appropriated for each fiscal year for 
United States assessed contributions (other 
than for peacekeeping activities) to the 
United Nations and its specialized agencies 
shall be withheld from obligation and ex- 
penditure until a certification is made under 
subsection (b). 

(b) CERTIFICATION.—The certification re- 
ferred to in subsection (a) is a certification 
by the President to the Congress that— 

(1) the United Nations has established an 
independent and objective Office of Inspector 
General to conduct and supervise audits, in- 
spections, and investigations relating to the 
programs and operations of the United Na- 
tions and each of the specialized agencies of 
the United Nations; 
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(2) the Secretary General of the United Na- 
tions has appointed an Inspector General, 
with the consent of the General Assembly, 
solely on the basis of integrity and dem- 
onstrated ability in accounting, auditing, fi- 
nancial analysis, law, management analysis, 
public administration, or investigations; 

(3) the United Nations Office of Inspector 
General is authorized to— 

(A) make investigations and reports relat- 
ing to the administration of the programs 
and operations of the United Nations and its 
specialized agencies; 

(B) have access to all records and docu- 
ments or other material available which re- 
late to those programs and operations; and 

(C) have direct and prompt access to any 
official of the United Nations or of any of its 
specialized agencies, including any head of a 
specialized agency or official of the United 
Nations Secretariat; 

(4) the United Nations Office of Inspector 
General is keeping the head of each special- 
ized agency, the Secretary General, the 
members of the Security Council, and the 
members of the General Assembly fully in- 
formed about problems, deficiencies, and the 
necessity for, and progress of, corrective ac- 
tion; 

(5) the United Nations has established 
measures to protect the identity of, and to 
prevent reprisals against, any staff member 
making a complaint or disclosing informa- 
tion to, or cooperating in any investigation 
or inspection by the Office of the Inspector 
General; and 

(6) the United Nations has enacted proce- 
dures to ensure compliance with the rec- 
ommendations of the Inspector General. 

(c) DEFINITION.—For purposes of this sec- 
tion, the term “United Nations operations” 
includes any program, project or activity 
conducted or supported, in whole or in part, 
by the United Nations or any of its special- 
ized agencies. 

Mr. PRESSLER. I ask for the yeas 
and nays on that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Notwith- 
standing that the amendment is not 
currently pending, it is in order to ask 
for the yeas and nays at this time. Is 
there a sufficient second? 

There is a sufficient second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. CONRAD. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to be a cosponsor of Senator 
PRESSLER’S amendment to S. 1281, 
State Department Authorization, 
which would require an independent in- 
spector general for the United Nations. 
In addition, I would like to commend 
Senator PRESSLER for the work he has 
done on issues relating to waste, fraud, 
and abuse at the United Nations. 

It is no secret that the United Na- 
tions has been plagued with manage- 
ment and organizational difficulties for 
some time. In fact, throughout the 
1980’s, the United States regularly 
withheld a portion of its assessed con- 
tribution to the United Nations, in 
order to encourage better management 
practices. 

In March 1993 Dick Thornburgh, then 
United Nations Undersecretary General 
for Management, released a report that 
raised even more serious concerns with 
the United Nations budget and man- 
agement practices. According to the re- 
port, the United Nations still did not 
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have modern word processors and many 
employees were deadwood workers 
protected by patronage.” In addition, 
Thornburgh said there was no effective 
means to deal with waste, fraud, and 
abuse at the United Nations. 

The waste and mismanagement that 
has plagued the United Nations for 
some time is completely unacceptable, 
particularly in light of the current fis- 
cal situation. Last year, Congress and 
the administration showed real cour- 
age in enacting a comprehensive deficit 
reduction package. This package will 
reduce the deficit by $496 billion over 5 
years. A number of tough spending cuts 
were enacted with that law, and the 
spending choices facing Congress in the 
upcoming fiscal year will be equally 
difficult. In light of the Federal budget 
deficit and the many worthy programs 
that are facing tough budget cuts, we 
cannot and we must not continue to 
spend money in areas where we know it 
will be squandered away by mis- 
management. The United Nations must 
develop a mechanism to deal with its 
internal problems immediately. I be- 
lieve the Pressler amendment will help 
to accomplish this goal. 

As reported by the Foreign Relations 
Committee, S. 1281 directs the Presi- 
dent, through our U.N. Representative, 
to propose that the U.N. Secretary 
General form an advisory committee to 
create a United Nations mechanism for 
budgetary audits and ways to inves- 
tigate waste, fraud, and abuse. I do not 
believe these provisions go far enough. 
Far too much time and money have 
been wasted already. 

The Pressler amendment requires the 
President to certify to Congress that 
the United Nations has established an 
independent Office of Inspector Gen- 
eral. If such certification is not made, 
the United States will withhold 10 per- 
cent of its assessed obligation in fiscal 
1994, and 20 percent of its assessed con- 
tribution in fiscal 1995. 

Clearly, there are some who will dis- 
agree with any measure that would 
withhold U.S. contributions to the 
United Nations. But I believe that 
these steps are the absolute minimum 
we must take to ensure the establish- 
ment of an inspector general for the 
United Nations. Passage of the Pressler 
amendment is an important first step 
to ending waste, fraud, and abuse. We 
owe it to taxpayers in our States and 
all over the country to adopt this 
amendment. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, I rise 
to oppose the amendment to withhold 
U.S. contributions to the United Na- 
tions offered by my colleague from 
South Dakota, on the grounds that it 
violates the solemn treaty obligations 
of the United States. 

Certainly, the United Nations could 
benefit from increased scrutiny of its 
operations. When abuses are suspected 
they should be appropriately inves- 
tigated. The United Nations could 
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greatly benefit from а thorough inves- 
tigation of its practices and policies 
with the aim of improving efficiency 
and curbing abuses. However, to with- 
hold our assessed contribution violates 
our commitments under the U.N. Char- 
ter and the Constitution. Article VI of 
the Constitution is clear on this point. 
All treaties made shall be the su- 
preme law of the land.” Agreed to by 
two-thirds of the Senate. 

We have been down this path before. 
In the 198075, the Senate passed a simi- 
lar amendment offered by Senator 
KASSEBAUM which also reduced our 
contribution to the United Nations. 
What did this achieve? The United 
States was transformed into the big- 
gest deadbeat at the United Nations. 
We ran up huge arrearages, still total- 
ling hundreds of millions. We lost 
moral authority within the institution. 
And we undermined our ability to af- 
fect the very changes sought by the 
Kassebaum amendment. Changes were 
made due to the financial crisis we 
helped to create. Some were beneficial. 
But they were achieved at great cost to 
our reputation for fidelity to our inter- 
national commitments. 

The United Nations was created in 
the aftermath of the chaos caused by 
the Second World War. Its purpose was 
to enact laws to prevent international 
aggression. Our safety has increased by 
what might be termed the evolution of 
civility. Progress is slow. But our secu- 
rity is reduced if we who enjoy the ben- 
efits of international law undermine 
our commitments by selective adher- 
ence to those laws. Congresses should 
be seeking ways to strengthen the rule 
of law, not to flaunt it. 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, we are 
just awaiting final word with respect 
to proceeding forward. Again, I ask col- 
leagues if they do have amendments at 
this time, the bill is open for further 
amendment. We would clearly like to 
try to proceed. I know many of our col- 
leagues are at a luncheon now with 
former President Nixon. But I would 
remind staff that are listening or col- 
leagues that are still following the pro- 
ceedings on the floor that the majority 
leader would like to try to finish this 
bill if possible by tomorrow evening. 
While there is still some 50 or 60 
amendments supposedly on the list, we 
do not have 50 or 60 Senators in line 
waiting to bring them up. 

So we would obviously ask, if there 


are amendments available, to be 
brought right now. This is a good time 
to bring them. 


Mr. PRESSLER. Mr. President, if I 
could address the manager of the bill 
on the opposite side, I do have two 
amendments that are ready to go on 
the nonproliferation issue. If we can 
have a short quorum call and pref- 
erably do my two nonproliferation 
amendments, could we get a time cer- 
tain for the vote? Could we vote at 2 
o'clock? 
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Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, we are 
hoping to propound the unanimous 
consent to vote at 2 o'clock. We are 
just waiting for a few moments. If I 
could have a private visit with my col- 
league, I think we can work out a 
schedule on these other amendments. 
But we are not yet clear on his two 
amendments. I would suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. LEAHY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


PRESIDENTIAL SUCCESSION 


Mr. LEAHY. Mr. President, I will 
take only a moment or two, but I hope 
the schoolchildren and others who 
watched the State of the Union Mes- 
sage yesterday and listened to some of 
the commentaries afterward do not 
make a mistake that can get them to 
flunk an exam on the U.S. Constitution 
or U.S. Government. I heard many 
commentators go on to talk about the 
fact that the President, the Vice Presi- 
dent, Speaker of the House, and every- 
body is there in the Chamber and that 
they always hold back one member of 
the Cabinet so there would be some- 
body to take over as President if some 
terrible event happened. 

Well, I advise them to go and read 
the Constitution and the statutes gov- 
erning Presidential succession, title 3, 
United States Code, section 19. All they 
had to do was look down front and no- 
tice that the distinguished President 
pro tempore of the U.S. Senate was ob- 
viously at home watching the State of 
the Union Message. So I say to my 
friends in the national media, the Con- 
stitution says that if the President is 
disabled or can no longer serve, then 
the Vice President takes over. Accord- 
ing to statute, in the absence of the 
Vice President, it is the Speaker of the 
House. In the absence of the Speaker of 
the House, it is the President pro tem- 
pore of the Senate. Only then does the 
Presidency succeed to a Cabinet mem- 
ber, the Secretary of State, followed by 
other Cabinet members in order as set 
out by the statute. It does not jump 
from the Speaker of the House to 
whichever member of the Cabinet hap- 
pened to be asked to stay at home or in 
a pizza parlor the night of the State of 
the Union Message. I do not think most 
of the press corps that covers us would 
make that mistake. But every year we 
hear this. I hope they will check to see 
whether the President pro tempore of 
the Senate was there. 

I spoke to my very good friend, the 
President pro tempore of the Senate, 
the senior Senator from West Virginia, 
Senator BYRD, this morning. I told him 
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I was going to mention this. He chuck- 
led. So just for the record, it is a nice 
thing to talk about, which member of 
the Cabinet was not there, but the suc- 
cession does not go from the Speaker of 
the House to the Cabinet; it goes to the 
President pro tempore of the Senate. 
I yield the floor. 


FOREIGN RELATIONS 
AUTHORIZATION ACT 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the bill. 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, we are 
about to proceed on another amend- 
ment, which will take a few moments. 
I ask unanimous consent that the 
pending amendments be temporarily 
laid aside. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

AMENDMENT МО. 1255 

(Purpose: To control the export of items to 

terrorist countries) 

Mr. PRESSLER. Mr. President, I 
send an amendment to the desk on be- 
half of myself, Senator HELMS, and 
Senator D’AMATO and ask for its imme- 
diate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report. 

The bill clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
PRESSLER]), for himself, Mr. HELMS and Mr. 
D'AMATO, proposes an amendment numbered 
1255. 


Mr. PRESSLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that reading of the 
amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 179, after line 6, add the following: 
SEC. 714. CONTROL OF REEXPORTS TO TERROR- 

IST COUNTRIES. 

Section 6(j) of the Export Administration 
Act of 1979 (50 U.S.C. App. 2405(j)) is amended 
by adding at the end the following new para- 
graphs: 

(5) Upon the request of the chairman or 
ranking minority member of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations or the Committee on 
Banking, Housing and Urban Affairs of the 
Senate or the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
or the Committee on Banking, Finance and 
Urban Affairs of the House of Representa- 
tives, the President shall include in the noti- 
fication required by paragraph (2)— 

() a detailed description of the goods or 
services to be offered, including a brief de- 
scription of the capabilities of any article for 
which a license to export is sought; 

“(В) an evaluation, prepared by the Direc- 
tor of the Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency, in consultation with the Secretary 
of State and the Secretary of Defense, of the 
manner, if any, in which the proposed export 
would— 

(i) contribute to an arms гасе; 

(ii) support international terrorism; 

„(iii) increase the possibility of an out- 
break or escalation of conflict; 

(iv) prejudice the negotiation of any arms 
controls; or 

“(у) adversely affect the arms control pol- 
icy of the United States; 

“(С) the reasons why the foreign country 
or international organization to which the 
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export or transfer is proposed to be made 
needs the goods or services which are the 
subject of such export or transfer and a de- 
scription of the manner in which such coun- 
try or organization intends to use such arti- 
cles, services, or design and construction 
services; 

„D) the reasons why the proposed export 
or transfer is in the national interest of the 
United States; 

“(Е) an analysis by the President of the 
impact of the proposed export or transfer on 
the military capabilities of the foreign coun- 
try or international organization to which 
such export or transfer would be made; 

“(Е) an analysis by the President of the 
manner in which the proposed export would 
affect the relative military strengths of 
countries in the region to which the goods or 
services which are the subject of such export 
would be delivered and whether other coun- 
tries in the region have comparable kinds 
and amounts of articles, services, or design 
and construction services; 

(G) an analysis of the impact of the pro- 
posed export or transfer on the United States 
relations with the countries in the region to 
which the goods or services which are the 
subject of such export would be delivered; 

(H) the projected delivery dates of the 
goods or services to be offered; and 

(I) a detailed description of weapons and 
levels of munitions that may be required as 
support for the proposed export. 

(6) If the Congress within 30 calendar days 
after receiving a notification under para- 
graph (2) enacts a joint resolution prohibit- 
ing the proposed export, then no license may 
be issued, unless the President states in his 
notification that an emergency exists which 
requires such export in the national security 
interest of the United States. If the Presi- 
dent so states that an emergency exists, he 
shall set forth in the notification a detailed 
justification for his determination, including 
a description of the emergency cir- 
cumstances which necessitate the immediate 
issuance of the license and a discussion of 
the national security interest involved. 

“(ТХА) Any joint resolution under this sub- 
section shall be considered in the Senate in 
accordance with the provisions of section 
601(b) of the International Security Assist- 
ance and Arms Export Control Act of 1976. 

(B) For the purpose of expediting the con- 
sideration and enactment of joint resolu- 
tions under this subsection, a motion to pro- 
ceed to the consideration of any such joint 
resolution after it has been reported by the 
appropriate committee shall be treated as 
highly privileged in the House of Representa- 
tives. 

“(8) For purposes of this section, the terms 
‘export’ and ‘transfer’ shall include any reex- 
port, third party transfer or other consign- 
ment of United States-origin goods or serv- 
ісев.”. 

Мг. PRESSLER. Mr. President, this 
amendment amends section 6j of the 
Export Administration Act to require, 
upon the request of the committee, a 
more detailed notification to Congress 
of potentially dangerous U.S. exports 
to terrorist states. It is supported by 
Senators HELMS and D’AMATO. The no- 
tification requirement parallels section 
36B of the Arms Export Control Act al- 
most exactly. It also gives Congress 
the right to disapprove the licensing of 
such sales by joint resolution within 30 
days of notification and explicitly de- 
fines export and transfer to include the 
reexport of controlled items. 
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Mr. President, I could go into some 
detail here about the Boeing 727 jets 
transferred from Kuwait to Syria. 
Syria is a terrorist state, and the jets 
contain dual use items generally con- 
sidered militarily useful. The State De- 
partment did not wish to notify Con- 
gress of this transfer of U.S. origin 
goods, but the Department of Com- 
merce insisted. After consulting with 
congressional staff and meeting with 
almost universal disapproval of the 
transfer, State went ahead and, within 
hours, recommended to Commerce that 
they license the transfer. 

I believe this amendment has been 
agreed to on both sides. I urge its adop- 
tion. 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, this is a 
good amendment. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that I be added as a cosponsor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
METZENBAUM). Without objection, it is 
so ordered. 

Mr. KERRY. This amendment would 
significantly strengthen our arms con- 
trol regime, and for the reasons the 
Senator described, we are supportive of 
it. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, my 
amendment is a simple solution to a 
complicated problem. Basically, the 
law now says that every time U.S. ori- 
gin goods are exported to a terrorist 
country, the Secretary of State should 
decide if those goods could help the 
terrorist state militarily. If he deter- 
mines that is the case, Commerce must 
decide whether to issue a license and in 
the case of a positive decision, must in- 
form Congress 30 days in advance. 

The laws seem clear on this matter, 
but not clear enough for State and 
Commerce. They disagree on what con- 
stitutes assistance to а terrorist 
state’s military potential; they dis- 
agree on what the law means; they also 
disagree on what consultation and no- 
tification of Congress requires. 

Most recently, the State Department 
came up to consult with congressional 
staff on the proposed licensing of a 
transfer of three Kuwaiti 72778 to Syria, 
a terrorist state. Republicans and 
Democrats alike were uncomfortable 
with the transfer as presented. Despite 
universal expressions of concern from 
the Hill, State went ahead on the same 
day of its briefing to Congress and rec- 
ommended the license be issued. 

My amendment won't teach Com- 
merce and State better manners to- 
ward Congress. What it will do is give 
Congress the option of a better expli- 
cation of the proposed export, give 
Congress the option of an expedited 
resolution of disapproval, and I hope, 
bring some gravitas to future congres- 
sional expressions of concern about 
such exports to terrorist states. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
KERREY). The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment. 

The amendment (No. 1255) was agreed 
to. 
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Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote. 

Mr. PRESSLER. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. FEINGOLD addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. FEINGOLD. I ask unanimous 
consent that the pending amendment 
be set aside. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1256 
(Purpose: To prohibit third-party incentive 
payments and requiring reporting on offset 
agreements) 

Mr. FEINGOLD, Mr. President, I send 
an amendment to the desk and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report. 

The bill clerk read as follows: 


The Senator from Wisconsin (Мг. 
FEINGOLD] proposes an amendment numbered 
1256. 


Mr. FEINGOLD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that reading of the 
amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 


At the appropriate place in the bill, insert 
the following new sections: 

SEC. . REPORTS UNDER THE ARMS EXPORT 
CONTROL ACT. 

(a) QUARTERLY REPORTS.—Section 36(a) of 
the Arms Export Control Act (22 U.S.C. 
2776(a)) is amended— 

(1) by striking “‘and"’ at the end of para- 
graph (10); 

(2) by striking the period. at the end of 
paragraph (11) and inserting ; ап4”; and 

(3) by adding at the end the following new 
paragraph: 

(12) a listing of all offset agreements pro- 
posed to be entered into in connection with 
the sale of any defense article or defense 
service.“ 

(b) NUMBERED CERTIFICATIONS WITH RE- 
SPECT TO GOVERNMENT-TO-GOVERNMENT 
SALES.—Section 36(b)(1) of the Arms Export 
Control Act (22 U.S.C. 2776(b)(1)) is amended 
after the second sentence by inserting the 
following new sentence: “Each such num- 
bered certification shall contain a descrip- 
tion of any offset agreement proposed to be 
entered into in connection with such letter 
of offer to sell.“ 

(c) NUMBERED CERTIFICATIONS WITH RE- 
SPECT TO COMMERCIAL EXPORTS,—Section 
36(c)(1) of the Arms Export Control Act (22 
U.S.C. 2776(с)(1)) is amended after the first 
sentence by inserting the following new sen- 
tence: “Each such numbered certification 
shall also contain a description of any offset 
agreement proposed to be entered into in 
connection with such export.“ 

(d) DEFINITIONS.—Section 36 of the Arms 
Export Control Act (22 U.S.C, 2776) is amend- 
ed by adding at the end the following: 

(e) For purposes of this section 

(J) the term ‘offset agreement’ means an 
agreement, arrangement, or understanding 
between a United States supplier of defense 
articles or defense services and a foreign 
country under which the supplier agrees to 
purchase or acquire, or to promote the pur- 
chase or acquisition by other United States 
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persons of, goods ог services produced, manu- 
factured, grown, or extracted, in whole or in 
part, in that foreign country in consider- 
ation for the purchase by the foreign country 
of defense articles or defense service from 
the supplier; and 

“(2) the term 
means— 

(A) an individual who is a national or per- 
manent resident alien of the United States; 

“(В) any corporation, business association, 
partnership, trust, or other juridical entity— 

“(i) organized under the laws of the United 
States or any State, district, territory, or 
possession thereof; or 

(ii) owned or controlled in fact by individ- 
uals described in subparagraph (A); and 

“(C) the United States Government or any 
agency or instrumentality thereof.“ 

SEC. . PROHIBITION ON THIRD PARTY INCEN- 
TIVE PAYMENTS UNDER THE ARMS 
EXPORT CONTROL ACT. 

Section 39 of the Arms Export Control Act 
(22 U.S.C. 2779) is amended by adding at the 
end the following new subsection: 

“(ех1) No sale may be made, no credits 
may be extended, no guarantees may be is- 
sued, and no licenses may be approved under 
this Act with respect to the sale of any de- 
fense article or defense service to a foreign 
country unless the United States supplier of 
such articles or services first certifies that 
neither the supplier nor any employee, 
agent, or subcontractor thereof will make 
any third-party incentive payments for the 
purpose of satisfying, in whole or in part, 
any offset agreement with that country. 

“(2) For purposes of this subsection— 

(A) the term ‘offset agreement’ means 
any agreement, arrangement, or understand- 
ing between a United States supplier of de- 
fense articles or defense services and a for- 
eign country under which the supplier agrees 
to purchase or acquire, or to promote the 
purchase or acquisition by other United 
States persons of, goods or services pro- 
duced, manufactured, grown, or extracted, in 
whole or in part, in that foreign country in 
consideration for the purchase by the foreign 
country of defense articles or defense serv- 
ices from the supplier; 

“(В) the term ‘third-party incentive pay- 
ments’ means cash incentives, fees, or com- 
pensation of any kind made by a United 
States supplier of defense articles or defense 
services or by any employee, agent, or sub- 
contractor thereof to any other United 
States person to include that United States 
person to purchase or acquire goods or serv- 
ices produced, manufactured, grown, or ex- 
tracted, in whole or in part, in the foreign 
country which is purchasing those defense 
articles or services; and 

“(С) the term ‘United States person’ 
means— 

“(i) an individual who is a national or per- 
manent resident alien of the United States; 

(ii) any corporation, business association, 
partnership, trust, or other judicial entity— 

D organized under the laws of the United 
States or any State, district, territory, or 
possession thereof; or 

“(П) owned or controlled in fact by individ- 
uals described in subparagraph (A); and 

(iii) the United States Government ог апу 
agency or instrumentality thereof.“ 

Mr. FEINGOLD. Mr. President, I un- 
derstand that this amendment will be 
accepted will be accepted by the man- 
agers. This amendment was approved 
last year by the Foreign Relations 
Committee. It deals with reporting re- 
quirements and third party payments 


‘United States person’ 
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relating to offset agreements in con- 
nection with foreign military sales sub- 
ject to the Arms Export Control Act. 

This is an issue that I became inter- 
ested in because of an experience ear- 
lier this year by a Wisconsin company 
that makes papermaking machinery 
and which could affect many jobs in 
the State of Wisconsin if this practice 
continues. 

I have consulted closely with the 
General Accounting Office in develop- 
ing this amendment. 

The amendment would require addi- 
tional information be included in the 
reports received by the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee and close a loop- 
hole that the GAO has identified re- 
garding third-party payments to in- 
duce American companies to purchase 
foreign goods. 

As I indicated, I became involved in 
this issue last year because of some- 
thing that happened to a papermaking 
machine company in the State of Wis- 
consin, Beloit Corp. This Wisconsin 
company was in the process of making 
a bid on a rather large papermaking 
machine being purchased by a paper 
company. They were told by their po- 
tential customer that a defense con- 
tractor had approached them and had 
offered to pay $1.5 million if the paper 
company would award the contract to 
a Finnish company over the American 
company. The Wisconsin company 
came to me asking whether this was 
legal. 

That inquiry led me into a fascinat- 
ing, but rather obscure area of inter- 
national arms sales—offset agreements 
whereby our defense contractors make 
commitments to secure sometimes dol- 
lar-for-dollar sales of foreign goods and 
services in the United States in ex- 
change for foreign military sales. 

I asked the General Accounting Of- 
fice and several Federal agencies to 
look into this area. GAO has been ex- 
pressing concerns about these agree- 
ments that began a few years ago, and 
have been steadily growing. 

Our United States trade representa- 
tive told me that the situation I had 
encountered demonstrated the poten- 
tially distortive effects of offsets and 
that while we had a memorandum of 
understanding with the Government of 
Finland that discouraged offsets, it 
does not significantly restrict them. 

The Department of Commerce indi- 
cated that it had long been concerned 
with the potential impact of military 
offsets on the U.S. industrial base, and 
pledged to look further into the spe- 
cific case I had raised. 

The Department of Defense indicated 
that since 1990, U.S. Government agen- 
cies were prohibited from entering into 
or committing any U.S. firms to offset 
agreements and U.S. funds were prohib- 
ited from financing offsets, but defense 
contractors were free to enter into 
these commitments as part of their on- 
going business activities. 
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I also found out that information 
about these types of arrangements is 
not provided to the Foreign Relations 
Committee when it is notified under 
the Arms Export Control Act about a 
proposed sale, although this informa- 
tion can be requested if the offset com- 
mitment has been directly made by the 
United States. 

The amendment would require that 
the Senate Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee, and the House of Representatives, 
be notified of the existence of an offset 
agreement at the time of notification 
of a pending sale under the Arms Ex- 
port Control Act. 

The amendment would also prohib- 
ited the use of third party incentive 
payments to secure offset agreements 
in any sale subject to the Arms Export 
Control Act. 

I don’t have any problems with the 
concept of defense contractors entering 
offset agreements for coproduction, or 
subcontracting, or many marketing as- 
sistance types of agreements. But I am 
deeply troubled by a defense company 
going into my State and offering to 
pay a third party $1.5 million if they 
will award a contract to a foreign com- 
pany over an American competitor in a 
field like paper-making which is to- 
tally remote from the defense industry. 

The General Accounting Office ad- 
vised me that this activity appears to 
fall between the cracks of various stat- 
utes. Neither the Anti-Kickback Act 
nor the Foreign Corrupt Practices Act 
seems to clearly reach this kind of ac- 
tivity. The Anti-Kickback Act would 
prohibit these kinds of payments if it 
were a Government contract involved; 
the Foreign Corrupt Practices Act cov- 
ers payments to foreign officials to se- 
cure contracts, not payments by U.S. 
companies to U.S. companies to direct 
business to foreign entities. 

My amendment is directed only at 
the practice of offering third party in- 
centive payments—that is cash pay- 
ments—to induce American companies 
to purchase foreign goods and services. 
It doesn’t prohibit offset agreements or 
other means of satisfying offset com- 
mitments—just the practice of paying 
U.S. companies to award contracts to 
foreign competitors. 

Mr. President, since the time the 
Foreign Relations Committee adopted 
these amendments, the defense com- 
pany that was involved in the problem 
with the Wisconsin paper machinery 
company announced that it would no 
longer be making these types of third 
party incentive payments in the area 
of paper machinery. I applauded that 
decision. However, I believe that it is 
important to enact these amendments 
into law so that other companies are 
not subject to these kinds of tactics. I 
also believe that it is important that 
Congress receive information from the 
administration which discloses the na- 
ture of these agreements so that their 
impact upon other U.S. business inter- 
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ests сап be taken into consideration 
when decisions are made about arms 
sales. 

I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, this is a 
good amendment and, indeed, we are 
prepared to accept it. We hope it will 
have a positive impact on the procure- 
ment process, and the Senator is to be 
congratulated for bringing it. I think it 
will improve the current status. 

Does the Senator from South Dakota 
wish to speak? 

Mr. PRESSLER. We are prepared to 
accept this amendment 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further debate on the amendment? 

Without objection, the amendment is 
agreed to. 

So the amendment (No. 1256) was 
agreed to. 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote. 

Mr. PRESSLER. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Ohio is recognized. 

Mr. METZENBAUM. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Sen- 
ate go into morning business for a pe- 
riod not to exceed 10 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Мг. KERRY. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, and I will not ob- 
ject, Isimply would like to ask my col- 
league if I could propound a quick 
unanimous-consent request. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the vote on 
my motion to table amendment No. 
1254 occur at 2 p.m.; that immediately 
following the disposition of that 
amendment the Senate vote on amend- 
ment No. 1253, with no amendments in 
order to either amendment or to the 
language proposed to be stricken. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays on the amendment 
No. 1254. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there a 
sufficient second? 

There is a sufficient second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, I move to 
table the amendment a 1254, and I 
ask for the yeas and nay: 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there a 
sufficient second? 

There is a sufficient second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. KERRY. I thank the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the order that vote will occur at 2 p.m. 


MORNING BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Ohio? 
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Without objection, it is so ordered. 
The Senator from Ohio is recognized. 


TRIBUTE TO SENATOR PAUL 
SIMON 


Mr. METZENBAUM. Mr. President, 
as the Congress has come back into 
session, and as many Senators at this 
point will rise to speak on a variety of 
subjects, some will report on fact-find- 
ing missions they undertook overseas, 
or on meetings with their constituents. 
Others may describe their plans for the 
new session of Congress. I will listen 
with interest to what my colleagues 
have to say. 

But I rise to speak on a somewhat 
different matter during this second day 
of the second session of the 103d Con- 
gress. 

Mr. President, rather than report on 
what I did over the recess, I rise to rec- 
ognize the dedication and perseverance 
of the senior Senator from Illinois, 
PAUL SIMON. He has made a difference. 
He is my good friend. But I do not rise 
to speak out of friendship. 

I simply think that PAUL SIMON is a 
Senator who can make a difference. 

He is a Senator who has made a dif- 
ference. 

Mr. President, we in Government 
spend a lot of time patting ourselves on 
the back for our accomplishments, 
whether real or imagined. Most Ameri- 
cans see through this and have taken 
to wondering whether Washington can 
get anything done at all. 

PAUL SIMON has spent his career re- 
butting this image—not with rhetoric, 
but with action. 

Just this past weekend, I was so very 
proud to read of PAUL SIMON's latest 
achievement—the latest example of 
one man making a real difference 
amidst a veritable sea of indifference. 

Mr. President, violence in our society 
is a concern to us all. - 

But for PAUL SIMON, it was not 
enough to rant and rave about building 
more prisons, about putting a cop on 
every corner, about making every in- 
fraction punishable by death. 

PAUL SIMON took a more sophisti- 
cated approach—he looked at the deep- 
er sources of violence. 

It is by now no secret to anyone that 
Senator SIMON’s analysis quickly fo- 
cused on violence transmitted via tele- 
vision. 

Through public hearings and address- 
es, Senator SIMON has demonstrated 
how television makes violence a perva- 
sive part of our lives. More impor- 
tantly, he has shown how it pervades 
our childrens’ lives. 

Rather than beat the table and make 
a lot of speeches, Senator SIMON has 
made the lessening of TV violence his 
personal cause celebre. 

Mr. President, taking оп TV vio- 
lence—on both network TV and on 
cable—is not for the faint of heart. 

On the one hand, it meant taking on 
a popular industry which is ably rep- 
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resented by a host of K Street lobby- 
ists. 

On the other hand, it meant taking 
on a balancing act; balancing genuine 
first amendment concerns against the 
damage being done by TV violence. 

Taking on TV violence meant taking 
on a truly long-term fight—a fight that 
would mean more headaches than 
sound-bites—a fight that would result 
in more hard work than press clips. 

Mr. President, PAUL SIMON took on 
that fight. 

Sure, there were other players. I am 
proud to say I supported him as I did a 
number of other Members of this body. 
But he was the engine driving the over- 
all effort. 

First, PAUL SIMON negotiated passage 
of the 1990 Television Violence Act, leg- 
islation which provided the networks a 
3-year antitrust exemption, solely for 
the purpose of developing a self-regu- 
latory scheme for TV violence. That 
measure expired this past December 1. 

With little progress on the networks’ 
part, SIMON, with the help of others, 
turned up the heat. In a series of public 
hearings and press conferences, they 
made it clear over a 2-year period that 
inaction, lack of action, was unaccept- 
able. 

The industry eventually accepted the 
notion of a discretionary warning 
label” to be aired prior to violent 
shows. But both the networks and the 
cable companies resisted utilizing new 
technology, technology that would give 
parents the discretion to block out vio- 
lent programming entirely. 

Mr. President, late last week, the 
cable companies, followed quickly 
thereafter by the networks, relented. 
They caved in. 

I believe they realized that PAUL 
SIMON had taken on a fight from which 
he had no intention of retreating. 

I believe that they realized that PAUL 
SIMON was not someone who could be 
lobbied aside, or negotiated around, or 
bought off. 

Mr. President, PAUL SIMON saw a 
problem. He saw its pitfalls and its 
complications. But he also saw its solu- 
tion. 

It took over 3 years, but Senator 
SIMON persevered, and he succeeded. 

Mr. President, let the voters be dis- 
couraged with Washington—they cer- 
tainly have a right to be. 

Let those who always see obstacles 
instead of opportunities continue in 
their ways—sometimes their point is 
well taken. 

But let no one ever try to tell me 
that one individual—one Senator—can- 
not make a difference. 

All of us in our own way can make as 
much difference as we choose to make. 

No one will ever be able to convince 
me otherwise, because of the example 
PAUL SIMON has provided for us all. 

Mr. President, I congratulate Sen- 
ator SIMON on what is only the most 
recent example of hanging tough, and 
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of making a difference where it really 
counts. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor and 
ask unanimous consent that the Sen- 
ate go back to the regular order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


FOREEIGN RELATIONS 
AUTHORIZATION ACT 


The Senate continued with the con- 

sideration of the bill. 
AMENDMENT NO. 1257 
(Purpose: To state the sense of the Senate on 

United States policy concerning nuclear 

weapons proliferation by the Government 

of North Korea) 

Мг. PRESSLER. Mr. President, I 
have an amendment that has been 
cleared on both sides. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from South Dakota is recognized. 

Mr. PRESSLER. Mr. President, I 
send to the desk an amendment on be- 
half of myself. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report the amendment. 

The bill clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from South Dakota (Мг. 
PRESSLER] proposes an amendment num- 
bered 1257. 


Mr. PRESSLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

S. 1281 

On page 179, below line 6, add the following 
new section: 

SEC. 714. SENSE OF SENATE ON UNITED STATES 
POLICY ON NUCLEAR WEAPONS 
PROLIFERATION BY NORTH KOREA. 

(a) FINDINGS.—The Senate makes the fol- 
lowing findings: 

(1) North Korea is a signatory to the Trea- 
ty on the Non-Proliferation of Nuclear Weap- 
ons. 

(2) The International Atomic Energy Agen- 
cy is charged with ensuring that signatories 
to that treaty meet their obligations under 
the treaty. 

(3) The agency fulfills that mission prin- 
cipally by inspections of nuclear facilities 
and by other legitimate means necessary to 
ensure that signatories are in compliance 
with the terms and obligations of the treaty. 

(4) North Korea is the location of seven de- 
clared nuclear sites whose inspection is pro- 
vided for under the terms of the treaty. 

(5) The International Atomic Energy Agen- 
cy suspects that North Korea is also the site 
of at least two additional undeclared nuclear 
sites at which liquid and solid nuclear waste 
is being stored. 

(6) Inspection of the undeclared nuclear 
sites is necessary to ensure the compliance 
of North Korea with the terms of the treaty. 

(7) The Government of North Korea is at- 
tempting to place significant restrictions on 
inspections of its declared nuclear sites and 
is refusing any inspections of its undeclared 
nuclear sites. 

(8) The national security interests of the 
United States require the curtailment of the 
proliferation of weapons of mass destruction, 
particularly nuclear weapons. 

(9) To ensure advancement of the goal of 
nuclear nonproliferation, a signatory to the 
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Treaty on the Non-Proliferation of Nuclear 
Weapons must permit inspections of its fa- 
cilities and comply with any other legiti- 
mate requests of the International Atomic 
Energy Agency that are necessary to ensure 
that the country is in compliance with the 
terms and obligations of the treaty. 

(b) SENSE OF SENATE.—It is the sense of the 
Senate that— 

(1) the President should not engage in ne- 
gotiations connected with normalization of 
relations with the Government of North 
Korea until that government meets its full 
obligations under the Treaty on the Non- 
Proliferation of Nuclear Weapons, including 
any inspection of nuclear sites located in 
North Korea sufficient to ensure the full 
compliance by the Government of North 
Korea with the terms and obligations of the 
treaty; and 

(2) the President undertake such diplo- 
matic activity with respect to the People's 
Republic of China as is appropriate to enlist 
the assistance of that country in gaining the 
compliance of the Government of North 
Korea with its obligations under the treaty. 

(c) DEFINITION.—In this section, the term 
“normalization of relations“ means the fol- 
lowing: 

(1) Disbanding the United Nations Forces 
Command and withdrawing United States 
troops from the Republic of Korea. 

(2) Lifting restrictions on trade with and 
investment in North Korea that are imposed 
pursuant to United States law on trade with 
hostile states. 

(3) Expanding economic cooperation with 
North Korea. 

(4) Assisting the entry of the North Korean 
Government into international organizations 
relating to economic activity. 

(5) Granting the diplomatic recognition of 
the United States to the Government of 
North Korea. 

Mr. PRESSLER. Mr. President, this 
amendment springs from the recent 
situation in North Korea wherein the 
North Koreans have agreed to seven in- 
spection sites, but they will not let the 
IAEA go anyplace anywhere to inspect. 

I had the honor of accompanying a 
Senate delegation to South Korea. 
Also, we ended up talking with Hans 
Bliz, the head of the IAEA, the group 
that is supposed to inspect for nuclear 
weapons. The international agency for 
the inspection, headed by Hans Bliz, 
needs to have the authority to go any- 
place anywhere in the country. That 
was the position taken by President 
Clinton in December. But I was abso- 
lutely amazed to read in the papers 
that the administration had agreed to 
let the North Koreans off with only 
seven inspection sites. 

That means they could have a bomb 
elsewhere. This sets a very bad prece- 
dent for other countries. We have not 
allowed this in other countries. We 
should back up the IAEA. 

This amendment is а sense-of-the- 
Senate expressing that the President 
should not engage in negotiations con- 
nected with normalization of relations 
with North Korea until that Govern- 
ment meets its full obligation under 
the Treaty on the Non-Proliferation of 
Nuclear Weapons. 

It further expresses the sense of the 
Senate that the President undertake 
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such diplomatic activity with respect 
to the People’s Republic of China as is 
appropriate to enlist the assistance of 
that country in gaining the compliance 
of the Government of North Korea 
under the NPT. 

It was the feeling of many of us that 
probably North Korea has the bomb 
and probably the administration real- 
izes this and they did not want to 
confront North Korea. I am not picking 
on the administration here, per se. But 
that would have meant a great deal of 
diplomatic activity with China to get 
China to help us out. 

I have been active in this non- 
proliferation thing. My amendment on 
Pakistan is the only nonproliferation 
law that has any teeth in it and the ad- 
ministration wants to repeal that now, 
or at least in the interest of cleaning 
up the foreign policy act. 

So, I would say that we are headed 
down the road of letting these coun- 
tries do whatever they want to do if we 
let North Korea get by with just seven 
inspection sites. That is my feeling. It 
is very hard to get at this legislatively. 
I am frustrated. I would like to offer 
something stronger. 

Mr. President, this amendment is a 
simple one. It would put the Senate on 
record in support of a foreign policy 
that would not allow for negotiations 
connected with normalization of rela- 
tions between the United Nations and 
North Korea until such time as the 
North Korean Government agrees to 
meet fully its responsibilities as a sig- 
natory to the Treaty on the Non-Pro- 
liferation of Nuclear Weapons [NPT]. 
Under the terms of my amendment, 
normalization of relations is defined to 
include: disbanding U.N. Forces Com- 
mand and withdrawing United States 
troops from the Republic of Korea; lift- 
ing restrictions on trade with and in- 
vestment in North Korea that are im- 
posed pursuant to United States law on 
trade with hostile states; expanding 
economic cooperation; assisting North 
Korea’s entry into international orga- 
nizations relating to economic activ- 
ity; and granting the diplomatic rec- 
ognition of the United States to North 
Korea. 

In addition, my amendment puts this 
body on record in support of the Presi- 
dent undertaking such diplomatic ac- 
tivity with respect to the People’s Re- 
public of China as is appropriate to en- 
list the assistance of that country in 
gaining the compliance of North Korea 
with its obligations under the NPT. 

Why is this necessary? Because, Mr. 
President, I feel President Clinton has 
failed to make nuclear nonprolifera- 
tion a true priority. The situation in 
North Korea stands as exhibit A. In 
early November, President Clinton de- 
clared, ‘‘North Korea cannot be allowed 
to develop a nuclear bomb.“ Earlier 
this month, unnamed White House 
sources claimed the President 
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is North Korea cannot be allowed to 
become a nuclear power.” 

This abrupt shift in rhetoric coin- 
cided with an agreement made with the 
North Koreans that our two countries 
would conduct talks about a one-time 
inspection of North Korea’s seven de- 
clared nuclear sites. The agreement 
makes no mention of additional inspec- 
tions or of what is to be done in con- 
nection with at least two other 
undeclared but suspected nuclear sites 
in North Korea. 

The International Atomic Energy 
Agency [IAEA] is charged with ensur- 
ing that NPT member countries meet 
their obligations under the treaty. By 
signing the NPT, North Korea agreed 
to submit to monitoring by the IAEA. 
The agency fulfills its mission prin- 
cipally through inspections of nuclear 
facilities and other legitimate means 
necessary to ensure member countries 
are in compliance with the terms and 
obligations of the NPT. Mr. President, 
the new agreement between the United 
States and North Korea seriously jeop- 
ardizes the ability of the IAEA to ful- 
fill its mandate. 

What does all this mean? First, the 
possibility of a nuclear weapon in the 
hands of the North Korean Government 
raises profound concerns over the safe- 
ty of our military forces in South 
Korea and our allies in Seoul. North 
Korea has developed into one of the 
most dangerously aggressive regimes 
in the world. According to Secretary of 
Defense Aspin, 70 percent of the coun- 
try’s military resources are within a 
very short distance of the South Ko- 
rean border. 

In addition, for the last four decades 
the United States has placed a high 
priority on a policy that would ensure 
the democratic countries of North Asia 
do not develop nuclear weapons. A nu- 
clear bomb in the hands of North Korea 
seriously jeopardizes that successful 
policy. It certainly must raise in the 
minds of North Asian defense planners 
the question of whether their countries 
also should go nuclear. Several have 
the capacity to do so in short order. 

There also is a question that reaches 
far beyond the North Asia region. The 
North Koreans have sold every modern 
weapons system they have developed, 
including ballistic missiles, to Iran. 
With the demise of the Soviet Union 
came the elimination of support creat- 
ing a serious strain on North Korea’s 
economy. Will its historic proclivity 
for weapons proliferation, coupled with 
an economy strained to the limit en- 
tice North Korea to sell nuclear weap- 
ons to the highest bidder? Who might 
that be? Lybia? Iran? Syria? Iraq? 

I mentioned earlier that I met with 
IAEA Director Hans Bliz in Vienna. His 
request was simple. Don't sell out the 
IAEA. Don’t take away the agency’s 
authority under the NPT. We must be 
able to inspect anywhere in North 
Korea at any time.” If North Korea 
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gets away with anything less than 
meeting its full obligations under the 
NPT, Iran and other rogue govern- 
ments will be uncontrollable. 

Mr. President, my amendment sim- 
ply puts this body on record in support 
of nuclear nonproliferation once again. 
It does nothing else. To ensure the goal 
of nuclear nonproliferation is being ad- 
vanced, a NPT member country must 
allow for facility inspections and com- 
ply with any other legitimate requests 
made by the IAEA necessary to ensure 
the member country is in compliance 
with the terms and obligations of the 
NPT. North Korea has refused to do its 
duty as a NPT member country,. We 
can and should demonstrate our re- 
solve that such an attitude will not be 
tolerated. My amendment would do 
this. Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent that an article I wrote on this 
subject that appeared recently in the 
Washington Times, be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

NUCLEAR PROLIFERATION OBFUSCATION 
(By Larry Pressler) 

In early November, President Clinton de- 
clared, “North Korea cannot be allowed to 
develop a nuclear bomb.” In January, 
unnamed White House sources claim the 
President misspoke. What he really meant 
to say is, “North Korea cannot be allowed to 
become a nuclear power.” 

What this probably means is that North 
Korea has, in fact, developed a nuclear bomb 
on President Clinton’s watch. The adminis- 
tration is clearly afraid to say so and is 
splitting bureaucratic hairs in an attempt to 
obfuscate. Having come into office critizing 
President Bush's handling of proliferation 
matters, they don't want their own failures 
to come into public focus. 

What does this mean, and what is the ad- 
ministration doing about it? The easy an- 
swer is it means a lot, and the administra- 
tion, in its panic, is creating even more stra- 
tegic security problems for the future. 

First, what is the significance of North 
Korea having a nuclear weapon? Without 
question it raises a concern for the safety of 
our military forces in South Korea and our 
allies in Seoul. Since its creation by Stalin 
in 1945, the North Korean government has de- 
veloped into one of the most dangerously ag- 
gressive regimes in the world. The North Ko- 
rean economy is totally geared for war. Ac- 
cording to Defense Secretary Les Aspin, 70 
percent of its military might is within a very 
short distance of the South Korean border. 

Further, for 40 years it has been a high 
U.S. policy priority to ensure that the demo- 
cratic countries of North Asia do not develop 
nuclear weapons. A nuclear bomb in North 
Korean hands seriously jeopardizes that suc- 
cessful policy. It raises in the minds of North 
Asian defense planners the question of 
whether their countries should go unclear, 
too. The rule of thumb among nuclear ex- 
perts in Washington is that Japan could 
produce a nuclear device in 30 days if it so 
chose. Taiwan and South Korea would take a 
little longer, but probably less than a year. 

Finally, there is the question no one wants 
to ask: Would the North Koreans sell their 
bomb(s) to the highest bidder? Moammar 
Gadhafi? Iran? Syria? Iraq? The North Kore- 
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ans have sold every other modern weapons 
systems they have developed, including bal- 
listic missiles, to Iran. No longer favored 
with economic subsidies from the Soviet 
Union, the North Korean economy is 
strained to the limit. 

Оп Dec. 18, in Vienna, International Atom- 
ic Energy Agency Director Hans Bliz empha- 
sized his position to three visiting Repub- 
lican U.S. Senators: Don’t sell me out. Don't 
take away my authority under the Non-pro- 
liferation Treaty. We must be able to inspect 
anywhere in North Korea, at anytime. If 
North Korea gets away with anything less 
than meeting its full obligations under the 
NPT Iran and the other problem nations will 
be uncontrollable. 

But the Clinton administration has done 
exactly what the IAEA opposes. It has de- 
clared victory and gone home. The victory in 
question is an agreement with the North Ko- 
reans for talks about a one-time inspection 
of seven declared nuclear sites in North 
Korea. There is no agreement to even talk 
about two other suspected undeclared sites. 
IAEA spokesman David Kyd has disputed 
this reported deal. The big question in Wash- 
ington is whether the IAEA will succumb to 
pressure from the Clinton administration 
and bless the agreement. 

Far better, in my view, for the Clinton ad- 
ministration to walk away from a bad deal. 
At least one doesn’t establish a potentially 
lethal precedent. 

Best of all, would be for the Clinton admin- 
istration to make nuclear non-proliferation 
truly the priority it claims it is. Make an ex- 
ample of North Korea. That, however, would 
require the fortitude to put serious pressure 
on China to cooperate on international sanc- 
tions against North Korea. Nobody else has 
any comparable influence over North Korea. 
Unfortunately, the Clinton administration 
appears to lack the political will to press the 
Chinese on this point. 

At the 1992 Democratic National Conven- 
tion, candidate Clinton complained about 
President Bush coddling tyrants from 
Baghdad to Beijing.“ Now we know that was 
nothing but campaign rhetoric. 

Mr. PRESSLER. In conclusion, Mr. 
President, I am very concerned that 
this administration is backing away 
from a nonproliferation policy. They 
want to repeal my amendment regard- 
ing Pakistan which is the only piece of 
nonproliferation legislation that has 
ever made it into law. There have been 
all sorts of speeches made on eliminat- 
ing the weapons of mass destruction. 
There have been all sorts of speeches 
made about nuclear nonproliferation. 
But we really have not done anything 
about it except in the case of Pakistan. 

A lot of authorities say they sent sig- 
nals to Brazil and South Africa and to 
Egypt and other countries that are in 
the preliminary process of developing 
nuclear weapons that have since 
backed off. But if we allow North Korea 
to get by with seven inspection sites, 
we are setting a new precedent. The 
IAEA no longer has the teeth to in- 
spect anywhere, anytime, as Hans Bliz 
wants it to and as it is supposed to 
under the NPT. 

Now, as a supporter of that treaty 
and that concept, I have been very con- 
cerned that the North Korean example 
will set a new precedent in other coun- 
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tries insisting оп just inspections at 
certain sites. 

So this amendment is an attempt to 
speak. It is hard to get at this legisla- 
tively. We have tried. I wish I could do 
more than a sense of the Senate. 

I do not know who is making non- 
proliferation policy in this administra- 
tion, but it seems contrary to every- 
thing Bill Clinton has said in public. 
And I am very, very concerned why 
they would want to repeal the amend- 
ment on Pakistan; why they would 
want to lessen the standard for the 
IAEA is very puzzling to me. At a time 
when we should be working very hard 
in this new world order for the non- 
proliferation of weapons of mass de- 
struction and the nonproliferation of 
nuclear weapons, I am astounded at the 
position this administration has taken 
in the last 2 or 3 months. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor and at 
the proper time I will ask that the 
amendment be agreed to. 

Mr. KERRY addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
MATHEWS). The Senator from Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, I would 
like to both agree and disagree with 
my friend from South Dakota. I clearly 
want to agree with him about our con- 
cern on the issue of proliferation. 
There are many in the U.S. Senate who 
have worked throughout their careers 
in the Senate in an effort to try to aug- 
ment the United States focus on pro- 
liferation issues. 

I disagree with my colleague very 
strongly on his interpretation of this 
administration and on his fairly strong 
condemnation of the administration's 
efforts with respect to this. 

I would remind my colleague that the 
proliferation issue did not just start 
when Bill Clinton was inaugurated. 
And the problem with North Korea cer- 
tainly is not a problem that just 
emerged in the last year. 

Under the administration of Presi- 
dent Bush, under the administration of 
President Reagan, these people were 
four-square and headlong proceeding 
down the road of nuclear development. 
Very little was done on the issue of 
proliferation for those 12 years or so. In 
fact, ACDA and other nonproliferation 
efforts were gutted by the prior admin- 
istration. What you have now is a re- 
surgence of effort by the Clinton ad- 
ministration to focus on proliferation. 

It is this administration’s effort that 
has succeeded in getting seven sites in- 
spected which we knew existed under 
the Bush and Reagan administrations, 
but which they never pushed. 

So let us understand squarely: I am 
happy to play the process here, of try- 
ing to augment the efforts on prolifera- 
tion and I am delighted to accept this 
amendment which will help do that. 
But I am not going to do it in the con- 
text that it is somehow a recognition 
that this administration is not doing 
what it ought to do. 
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As all those who have been following 
this issue closely know, the adminis- 
tration has made it extremely clear 
that the seven sites is not the end 
game. It is the first play, and it is a 
significant first step. But to suggest 
that the administration is somehow 
content or sanguine with respect to 
unexamined sites at this point in time, 
or to the potential for North Korean 
chicanery, is simply to ignore the re- 
ality of what the administration is try- 
ing to do. 

I have personally just come back 
from a trip in that region of the world. 
I was in China, talking with Chinese 
leaders on this subject as well as oth- 
ers. I can assure my colleague this is 
very much on the table in our dialog 
with China, as well as China’s own ef- 
forts in foreign policy. If the Senator 
thinks that China wants to have a nu- 
clear power as its next door neighbor, 
threatening the equilibrium of the re- 
gion as well as other interests of China, 
he has another thinking process com- 
ing. I do not think he believes that. 
The Chinese are engaged. We are en- 
gaged. And we are only at the initial 
steps of trying to deal with what is a 
very tricky problem. 

But as the Senator well knows, North 
Korea is a special case in the world 
today in terms of proliferation prob- 
lems and other problems we face. It is, 
indeed, in many regards, one of the 
most renegade of renegade nations. 
And it is not complying on a whole 
host of items. It is the most closed so- 
ciety of many of those with which we 
are currently trying to deal. It is not 
very easy for the United States simply 
to sit there and say, Do this,” when 
they are not going to do this when they 
have interests at stake. It is going to 
take a consortium of countries. It is 
going to take a combined effort of var- 
ious and sundry diplomatic tools and 
economic tools that we have at our dis- 
posal. I can assure the Senator from 
South Dakota, this administration is 
deeply focused on this issue and is con- 
cerned about it. 

So I am willing to support this. I am 
not only willing, I think this is a good 
amendment. But I also want to point 
out this amendment talks about a nor- 
malization process and expresses the 
sense of the Senate that we should not 
engage in a normalization process until 
we have adequate IAEA controls and 
oversight. I totally agree with that. We 
are not proceeding down the road of 
normalization. Normalization is the 
furthest thing from the administra- 
tion’s mind at this point in time, until 
we have ironed out a host of other 
problems, most predominant among 
them this question of proliferation. 

So I am happy to join with my col- 
league in accepting this amendment, 
but I want to do so with clear under- 
standing of this administration’s con- 
cern and this administration's own dis- 
satisfaction with the current situation 
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and with this administration’s success 
in achieving a first step of getting 
those seven site inspections and this 
administration’s determination to con- 
tinue further to guarantee that the 
international atomic energy oversight 
process is indeed upheld. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no further debate, the question is on 
agreeing to the amendment. 

The amendment (No. 1257) was agreed 
to. 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote. 

Mr. PRESSLER. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
seeks recognition? 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. GRAMM. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

ORDER OF PROCEDURE 

Mr. GRAMM. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I might pro- 
ceed as if in morning business for 10 
minutes. No one is on the floor doing 
this. If someone comes to the floor 
with some great mission on the 
public’s behalf, I will be glad to step 
down and let them have the floor. But 
within that constraint, I would like to 
have an opportunity to talk about a 
bill that I am introducing today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The Senator from Texas [Mr. GRAMM] 
is recognized. 

Mr. GRAMM. I thank the Chair. 

(The remarks of Mr. GRAMM pertain- 
ing to the introduction of Senate bill 
S. 1800 are located in today’s RECORD 
under Statements on Introduced Bills 
and Joint Resolutions.’’) 

Mr. GRAMM. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


FOREIGN RELATIONS 
AUTHORIZATION ACT 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the bill. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I oppose 
the Helms amendment. In my view, an 
appropriately structured International 
Criminal Court is a logical next step in 
efforts to strengthen international in- 
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stitutions for upholding the norms of 
civil society. 

I would note that this amendment 
expresses the sense of the Congress in 
support of such a Court, but certainly 
does mandate its establishment. If such 
a Court were established, Senate advice 
and consent would be required before 
the United States could participate. 
This guarantees the Senate the oppor- 
tunity to review and accept or reject 
U.S. participation in the Court based 
on the particulars of the agreement es- 
tablishing the Court. 

The tragedy unfolding in the former 
Yugoslavia; the deliberate, genocidal 
policies carried out against the Kurds; 
and the countless other instances 
where governments, or so-called libera- 
tion movements, have committed gross 
violations of human rights, point to 
the need for the establishment of a per- 
manent forum in which these crimes 
can be adjudicated and criminals 
brought to justice. Would such a Court 
guarantee that such abuses do not hap- 
pen? Of course not. But it would be a 
deterrent and it would be a start to- 
ward bringing to justice those individ- 
uals who are responsible for the crimes 
we have seen all too frequently. 

Mr. President, the Court could also 
prove valuable in instances where gov- 
ernments are reluctant, or forbidden by 
their own law, to extradite their citi- 
zens to another country. We have seen 
this happen with narcotics traffickers 
and terrorists, An International Crimi- 
nal Court would be a valuable addi- 
tional tool in bringing these people to 
justice. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a statement by the Honorable 
Conrad K. Harper, legal adviser at the 
Department of State on the Inter- 
national Criminal Court be included in 
the RECORD following my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. PELL. This statement makes 
clear that the Department is examin- 
ing closely many of the issues raised by 
my colleague from North Carolina. I 
hope it will reassure him that the ad- 
ministration is not trying to rush 
willy-nilly into establishment of an 
International Criminal Court. 

Mr. President, I urge my colleagues 
to oppose this amendment. 

EXHIBIT 1 
AGENDA ITEM 143: REPORT OF THE INTER- 

NATIONAL LAW COMMISSION ON THE WORK OF 

ITS 45TH SESSION INTERNATIONAL CRIMINAL 

COURT, OCTOBER 26, 1993 
(Statement by Hon. Conrad K. Harper, legal 

adviser, U.S. Department of State and U.S. 

Representative to the Sixth Committee, 

48th session of the United Nations General 

Assembly) 

Madam Chairman, as this is my first time 
addressing the Committee, I wish to express 
my appreciation for the work of the Commit- 
tee and its officers. I am very pleased to be 
here for the discussion of the work of the 
International Law Commission (“ILC”), 
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which is one of the most important elements 
of the annual deliberations of the Commit- 
tee. 

My delegation commends the ILC for the 
valuable work it has done in many fields, in- 
cluding its expeditious work on the vital 
topic before us today. My delegation also 
wishes to note with appreciation the excel- 
lent work done by the ILC’s working group. 
The working group's strong efforts have pro- 
duced a thoughtful and serious work product 
that deserves attention by members states. 

I am pleased to provide comments for my 
Government on the question of the establish- 
ment of a permanent international criminal 
court, and in particular the proposed statute 
contained in the report of the International 
Law Commission (A/48/10) and prepared by 
the ILC’s working group over the past year. 

My Government is firmly committed to 
the fight against transnational crime in all 
its forms. We have taken an active role in all 
fora where proposals for international co- 
operation in this area are debated and imple- 
mented. In addition, we actively pursue bi- 
lateral and multilateral relationships that 
underlie cooperation in the criminal justice 
field, and have entered into numerous extra- 
dition treaties as well as treaties on mutual 
legal assistance in criminal matters. We 
have placed considerable emphasis on inter- 
national efforts to curtail drug trafficking, 
money laundering, organized crime, and ter- 
rorism. 

Last May, the Security Council created an 
Ad Hoc Tribunal to address serious viola- 
tions of international humanitarian law in 
the former Yugoslavia. My Government is a 
major proponent of this effort to ensure that 
those who have committed such crimes are 
held personally responsible. This Tribunal 
for Yugoslavia establishes a new and largely 
untested mechanism—one that has gained 
wide-ranging support in part because it was 
carefully tailored to meet the needs of a spe- 
cific situation. The same level of care must 
be taken with other new mechanisms in the 
criminal justice field. 

It is in this context of multilateral and bi- 
lateral cooperation that this Committee con- 
siders the question of an international crimi- 
nal court. My Government has decided to 
take a fresh look at the establishment of 
such a court. We recognize that in certain in- 
stances egregious violations of international 
law may go unpunished because of a lack of 
an effective national forum for prosecution. 
We also recognize that, although there are 
certain advantages to the establishment of 
ad hoc tribunals, this process is time con- 
suming and may thus diminish the ability to 
act promptly in investigating and prosecut- 
ing such offenses. In general, although the 
underlying issues must be appropriately re- 
solved, the concept of an international 
criminal court is an important one, and one 
in which we have a significant and positive 
interest. This is a serious and important ef- 
fort which should be continued, and we in- 
tend to be actively and constructively in- 
volved. 

Madam Chairman, my Government contin- 
ues to study the concept of an international 
criminal court and the ILC working group's 
proposal. While some of the issues are very 
difficult and the review is not complete, we 
do have a number of comments on aspects to 
the draft at this stage. Ultimately, no pro- 
posal can gain the support of governments if 
certain key issues are not satisfactorily re- 
solved. I believe that many member states 
may share our concerns, and will agree that 
careful study is required. 

Careful consideration needs to be given, for 
example, to whether the subject matter ju- 
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risdiction of the court has been framed ap- 
propriately. We are not yet convinced that 
the general category of “сгіте(в) under gen- 
eral international law“ is sufficiently well- 
defined or accepted by the world community 
that it could, at this stage, form a basis for 
jurisdiction of the criminal court. We will 
also need to consider, for example, whether 
drug crimes and crimes by terrorists are bet- 
ter handled by an international court than 
by national courts. We will want to ensure 
that cases which can be properly and ade- 
quately handled in national courts are not 
removed unnecessarily to the international 
court. We also have a concern over how 
international jurisdiction would relate to ex- 
isting status of forces agreements, the pros- 
ecution of war crimes, and other military 
matters. 

We also note that, under the current pro- 
posal, many states which have a definite in- 
terest in a particular case have no role in de- 
ciding whether the international criminal 
court or national courts handle that case. 
Thus the state or states where the crime 
took place, where the victims reside and the 
state of nationality of the accused person 
might none of them consent to a given pros- 
ecution, yet it might proceed. At this point, 
we do not suggest that all states with any of 
these various interests in a case must give 
consent, or otherwise accept the jurisdiction 
of the court over the particular crime, before 
a prosecution will proceed. Nonetheless, and 
in view of the fact that there would always 
be the possibility of cases initiated by the 
Security Council, we believe that further re- 
view of this issue is warranted. 

We also believe that there is a need to 
think through how the international crimi- 
nal court will affect existing extradition re- 
lationships, whether according to treaty or 
other legal mechanisms. The United States 
has, as we have pointed out, put considerable 
energy into entering into bilateral extra- 
dition treaties with numerous governments. 
The arrangements for the proposed court 
should be in addition to, and not frustrate 
the purposes of, those treaty relationships. 
Thus, we should consider whether a request 
for surrender of an accused person to the 
international criminal court should really 
take precedence over a proper request for ex- 
tradition under an extradition treaty, or 
whether the court should function more as a 
mechanism to be used when national courts 
are unable or unwilling to act. 

In this connection, we note that the cur- 
rent draft's provision for immediate arrest 
and surrender of an offender may be incon- 
sistent with requirements for a judicial hear- 
ing that are for the United States, and likely 
for other states as well, a matter of constitu- 
tional dimension. 

We will also want to ensure that the treaty 
is consistent with international standards 
for due process and human rights. The ILC 
working group has certainly taken these 
concerns into account to a considerable ex- 
tent. At the same time, others may have fur- 
ther contributions to make on this subject. 
We note, for example, that the current draft 
does not make provision for a true appeal“ 
to a separate group of appellate judges. The 
War Crimes Tribunal for Yugoslavia, on the 
other hand, includes this very important fea- 
ture. More generally, given the extent to 
which the court’s rules will give definition to 
the principles of due process and human 
rights, consideration should be given to 
drafting those rules in conjunction with the 
statute. 

Cognizant of the budgetary pressures on 
the United Nations and other organizations, 
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we believe that an international criminal 
court will need to have an acceptable mecha- 
nism for budgetary and administrative over- 
sight. 

Madam Chairman, we believe that it is 
critical for the success of this endeavor that 
the court have the full support of the world 
community. Any other course would run the 
danger of undercutting cooperation in inter- 
national criminal matters. For this reason, 
it is essential that the fundamental issues 
relating to such a court be satisfactorily re- 
solved. 

Our review is continuing, and this is not a 
complete list of our concerns. Nonetheless, 
we wanted member states to have the benefit 
of our views. I wish to emphasize that my 
Government is ready to work energetically 
with the members of this Committee to ex- 
amine the issues related to establishing an 
international criminal court, and to work to- 
gether to resolve the relevant issues and con- 
cerns. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

Mr. BURNS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr, BURNS. Mr. President, I rise 
today in support of the amendment of- 
fered by my good friend from South 
Dakota with regard to watchdogging 
the funds that are funneled into the 
United Nations. The cold war has faded 
away, and now the world is turning to 
the United Nations for their leadership 
in solving many of the problems that 
are plaguing our world. Peacekeeping 
missions find the blue helmets of the 
United Nations in many hot spots 
across the world. However, these mis- 
sions are not cheap in terms of money 
and, of course, manpower. 

The United Nations is going to look 
to the United States for troops and 
equipment and expertise and intel- 
ligence, and they are also going to look 
for our money. If they do that, there 
just has to be more accountability on 
their part. The United States is the 
single largest contributor to the Unit- 
ed Nations, counting 25 percent of the 
assessed contributions and 31 percent 
of the total contributions for peace- 
keeping. 

As the United Nations takes on more 
and more responsibility, one glaring 
problem keeps coming up: The lack of 
any organized accounting system. The 
United Nations is an organization that 
is known for mismanagement and poor 
budgeting skills and, in a lot of places, 
very poor judgment. The United States 
keeps funneling money into the United 
Nations and, in return, the United Na- 
tions cannot even give a straight an- 
swer to where and how our money was 
spent. In fact, when asked how many 
people there are on the payroll, they 
cannot even give us that number. Like 
a friend of mine up in Montana says 
when asked, “How many people work 
at your outfit?” He says. Well. about 
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half of them.” If a Montanan asked 
how many people were on my staff and 
I did not have the answer, I would be in 
serious trouble. 

We are a constituent of the United 
Nations, so to speak, and as the largest 
contributor to their fund, I believe we 
have the right to at least ask the ques- 
tions on where and how our money is 
spent. Our dollars are tight. I do not 
know of a State in this Union that does 
not have budget problems, most of 
them driven, by the way, by unfunded 
mandates of the Federal Government. I 
hear from many people in my State 
who want Congress to get spending 
under control and the Federal Govern- 
ment to control, or curb, at least, 
wasteful programs. Giving scarce funds 
to the United Nations to use and abuse 
is not the answer to curbing waste. 

We cannot afford to bankroll an orga- 
nization that spends money without 
accountability. An inspector general 
would go a long way in checking the 
waste, fraud and abuse taking place 
now in the United Nations. 

So I support this amendment because 
it gives us, the Members of Congress, a 
chance to put our calls for administra- 
tive reform on the United Nations. I 
think the reason that you see a little 
cynicism in Government is because we 
are not tough enough on oversight. 
There needs to be some accountability 
by us whenever we give our money to 
other organizations to use in the best 
interest of peace and welfare in the 
world. By getting this situation in 
hand, the efficiency of the United Na- 
tions would be increased, stretching 
our money and making those dollars go 
further, especially when those dollars, 
right now, are hard to come by. 

So I support the Pressler amend- 
ment. I thank the Chair and I yield the 
floor. 

I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. DODD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BIDEN. Mr. President, the lan- 
guage in section 170A of the Foreign 
Relations Authorization Act now be- 
fore the Senate expresses the sense of 
Congress that the United States should 
encourage the establishment of an 
international criminal court within the 
United Nations system. I support the 
proposal by my friend from Connecti- 
cut, because I share his belief that the 
establishment of a mechanism for the 
enforcement of the international rule 
of law would be a positive develop- 
ment. But let us be clear about what 
this resolution does not do. It does not 
put the Congress on record in favor of 
any particular proposal. It says only 
that the Congress encourages the proc- 
ess to move forward. 
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A question has arisen as to whether 
the Judiciary Committee should review 
this resolution. The establishment of 
an international criminal court would 
obviously have profound implications 
were the United States to join it. I 
agree, therefore, that the Judiciary 
Committee has an interest in this sub- 
ject—and will continue to closely mon- 
itor developments in the International 
Law Commission and the United Na- 
tions. But formal Judiciary Committee 
review of this resolution is, at this 
time, not necessary. 

There have been many proposals put 
forth by various organizations and 
members of the academic community, 
but there is as yet no final draft of a 
statute for an international criminal 
court. Should this matter come before 
the Senate in the form of a treaty or in 
any other form binding upon the Unit- 
ed States, the Senate can be assured 
that I would insist that the Judiciary 
Committee undertake a thorough re- 
view at that time. 

VOTE ON AMENDMENT NO. 1254 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, the question is on 
the motion to table amendment 1254. 
On this question, the yeas and nays 
have been ordered. The clerk will call 
the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
FEINGOLD). Are there any other Sen- 
ators in the Chamber desiring to vote? 

The result was announced—yeas 55, 
nays 45, as follows: 

[Rollcall Vote No. 3 Leg.] 


YEAS—55 
Akaka Feinstein Mikulski 
Baucus Glenn Mitchell 
Biden Graham Moseley-Braun 
Bingaman Harkin Moynihan 
Boren Hatfield Murray 
Boxer Inouye Nunn 
Bradley Jeffords Pell 
Breaux Johnston Pryor 
Bryan Kennedy Reid 
Bumpers Kerrey Riegle 
Campbell Kerry Robb 
Chafee Kohl Rockefeller 
Conrad Lautenberg Sarbanes 
Daschle Leahy Simon 
DeConcini Levin Specter 
Dodd Lieberman Wellstone 
Dorgan Mathews Woftord 
Exon McConnell 
Feingold Metzenbaum 

NAYS—45 
Bennett Faircloth Mack 
Bond Ford McCain 
Brown Gorton Murkowski 
Burns Gramm Nickles 
Byrd Grassley Packwood 
Coats Gregg Pressler 
Cochran Hatch Roth 
Cohen Heflin Sasser 
Coverdell Helms Shelby 
Craig Hollings Simpson 
D'Amato Hutchison Smith 
Danforth Kassebaum Stevens 
Dole Kempthorne Thurmond 
Domenici Lott Wallop 
Durenberger Lugar Warner 


So the motion to lay on the table the 
amendment (No. 1254) was agreed to. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote. 
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Mr. DODD. I move to lay that motion 
on the table. The motion to lay on the 
table was agreed to. 

VOTE ON AMENDMENT NO. 1253, AS MODIFIED 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, the question is on 
the adoption of amendment 1253, as 
modified. The yeas and nays have been 
ordered. 

The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. FORD. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Georgia [Mr. NUNN] is nec- 
essarily absent. 

The result was announced—yeas 93, 
nays 6, as follows: 

[Rollcall Vote No. 4 Leg.] 


YEAS—93 
Akaka Faircloth Lugar 
Baucus Feingold Mack 
Bennett Feinstein Mathews 
Bingaman Ford McCain 
Bond Glenn McConnell 
Boren Gorton Metzenbaum 
Boxer Graham Mikulski 
Bradley Gramm Mitchell 
Breaux Grassley Moseley-Braun 
Brown Gregg Murkowski 
Bryan Harkin Murray 
Bumpers Hatch Nickles 
Burns Hatfield Packwood 
Byrd Heflin Pressler 
Campbell Helms Pryor 
Chafee Hollings Reid 
Coats Hutchison Riegle 
Cochran Inouye Robb 
Cohen Jeffords Rockefeller 
Conrad Johnston Roth 
Coverdell Kassebaum Sarbanes 
Craig Kempthorne Sasser 
D'Amato Kennedy Shelby 
Danforth Kerrey Simpson 
Daschle Kerry Smith 
DeConcini Kohl Specter 
Dole Lautenberg Stevens 
Domenici Leahy Thurmond 
Dorgan Levin Wallop 
Durenberger Lieberman Warner 
Exon Lott Wofford 
NAYS—6 
Biden Moynihan Simon 
Dodd Pell Wellstone 
NOT VOTING—1 
Nunn 


So the amendment (No. 
modified, was agreed to. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote. 

Mr. KERRY, I move to lay that mo- 
tion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. HELMS addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from North Carolina. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I have no 
more treasured friend in the Senate 
than Senator DODD of Connecticut. He 
and I are sometimes on the same side, 
sometimes on the opposite side. But 
when we disagree, we agree to disagree 
agreeably. I admire him and I enjoy 
working with him. 

I must use this opportunity, however, 
to analyze a few statements as I under- 
stand them to have been made by Sen- 
ator DODD in my absence. I had to 
leave the floor at about a quarter of 12 
to meet with about 400 constituents 
from North Carolina. 
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Now, if my information is correct, 
Senator DODD apparently made some 
statements that appeared to indicate 
that this section of the bill is simply 
an endorsement of what the State De- 
partment is already doing. 

Now, I believe if enough Senators un- 
derstood that to be the case, my 
amendment would not have been tabled 
by, what, five votes or something in 
that neighborhood. But let me say to 
Senator Dopp and any other Senator 
who voted to table my amendment, 
that the State Department does not en- 
dorse Senator Dopp's language as stat- 
ed in section 170A. Let me say again— 
the State Department does not endorse 
it. 


The State Department has reserva- 
tions, in fact, about Congress endorsing 
an international criminal court whose 
particulars we have not even seen. 


Just to prove my point, let me quote 
from page 13 of the committee report 
that accompanied Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 32 and followed the one hearing on 
this matter of whether the United 
States should participate in an inter- 
national court by whatever name. 


Here is the language from the com- 
mittee report: 


Finally, it should be recalled that the 
United States, too, has been accused of pro- 
tecting suspects in international crimes. 
Former Nuremberg chief prosecutor Telford 
Taylor has stated that Gen. William C. West- 
moreland, a former commander of United 
States forces in Vietnam, might be convicted 
by an international court as a war criminal 
if he were held to the same standard estab- 
lished at the Nuremberg and Tokyo trials. 


So the question still is, as I tried to 
emphasize at the outset, does the Sen- 
ate really want to endorse even a vague 
concept of an international criminal 
court that could put a General West- 
moreland on trial for alleged war 
crimes, particularly when you have 
judges from, say, North Korea and 
Cuba and Libya, the PLO, et cetera? 


The point I tried to make earlier this 
morning, and I am trying to make it 
again—and I am going to do it with an 
amendment in just a moment—is that 
we better take our time and we better 
know what we are doing before we even 
appear to be in favor of having the 
United States participate in an inter- 
national court. I, for one, do not want 
to water down the sovereignty of the 
United States of America even one 
drop. 

I do not want to take even the slight- 
est liberty with the sovereign rights of 
any American citizen. 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, will my 
colleague from North Carolina yield to 
permit me to respond to just the first 
part of the statement regarding the po- 
sition of the administration? I would 
like to respond to that. 

Mr. HELMS. Let us proceed with the 
amendment. 
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AMENDMENT NO. 1258 
(Purpose: To prevent the United States from 
joining any international criminal court 
which permits citizens or nationals of ter- 
rorist groups or terrorist countries from 
sitting in judgment on American citizens) 
Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I send an 
amendment to the desk and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report. 

The bill clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
HELMS] proposes an amendment numbered 
1258. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that reading of the 
amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

At the appropriate place, add the follow- 
ing: 

"ы . The United States Senate will not 

consent to the ratification of a Treaty pro- 
viding for United States participation in an 
international criminal court with jurisdic- 
tion over crimes of an international nature 
which permits representatives of any terror- 
ist organization, including but not limited to 
the Palestine Liberation Organization, or 
citizens, nationals or residents of any coun- 
try listed by the Secretary of State under 
Section 6(j) of the Export Administration 
Act of 1979 as having repeatedly provided 
support for acts of international terrorism, 
to sit in judgment on American citizens. 

Mr. DODD. Mr. President, will my 
colleague yield at this particular 
point? 

Mr. HELMS. No. If the Senator will 
forbear, let me make a brief statement 
with respect to the amendment. Then 
we will, as I say, go to hammering and 
tonging around and see where we come 
out. 

This amendment is quite simple. It 
states that the Senate will not ratify a 
treaty establishing an international 
criminal court if representatives of ter- 
rorist organizations such as the PLO or 
citizens of terrorist countries are per- 
mitted to sit in judgment on American 
citizens. 

I want to see who will vote against 
this. This is a real problem. This is not 
a hypothetical problem. 

In his report to the Security Council 
on March 3 relative to the establish- 
ment of a war crimes tribunal on 
Bosnia, the Secretary General stated, 
article 13, paragraph 2(a), that he in- 
tends to seek judges from member 
states of the United Nations and per- 
manent observer groups. I ask my col- 
leagues to keep in mind the fact that 
all of the countries on the United 
States terrorist list—Iran, Iraq, Syria, 
Libya, Cuba, and North Korea—are 
member states of the United Nations, 
and the Palestine Office is a permanent 
observer group. 

All of this is confirmed by Professor 
Bassiouni, the leading academic pro- 
ponent of the international criminal 
court. At the sole subcommittee hear- 
ing on May 12, I asked the professor if 
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the PLO, Iran, Syria, Libya, and во 
forth could send judges to this court. 
He said, quite accurately, that there is 
no guarantee against that happening. 

If you doubt that, look on page 69 of 
the committee report. 

So this amendment simply provides a 
guarantee against terrorists sitting in 
judgment on American citizens. 

As I said this morning, and I say 
again, Iran, Iraq, Syria, Libya, Cuba, 
and North Korea are all on the terror- 
ist list. Not one of them has any recent 
history of respect for simple justice or 
due process. Why should we expose 
American citizens to judges from those 
countries? Likewise, the Palestinian 
Office is an official observer group as 
stipulated by the Secretary General of 
the United Nations. Is this not the 
PLO? 

Let us not forget that there is no 
agreed-upon list of international 
crimes, and as some have suggested, 
that is pretty scary. 

As I said this morning, the court de- 
fines as a crime “‘colonialism,’’ what- 
ever that is. “Environmental crimes” 
is another. And probably every Member 
of the Senate has been guilty at one 
time or another of insulting a foreign 
вбабе,” which is another crime being 
discussed in the academic literature. If 
a foreign state happens to be Iraq, the 
best I can plead is nolo contendere—no, 
I will plead guilty to that. 

So the point I am making, Mr. Presi- 
dent, is this—it is not farfetched to an- 
ticipate an American businessman de- 
fending himself against a charge of en- 
vironmental crimes before а three- 
judge tribunal composed of judges from 
North Korea, Cuba, the PLO, et cetera. 

So that is the brief explanation of 
the amendment. 

I ask for the yeas and nays on the 
amendment. 

Mr. KERRY. Will the Senator with- 
hold for a moment on the yeas and 
nays? 

Mr. DODD. Will my colleague yield 
for a second? My name was raised. 

Mr. HELMS. I am going to yield the 
floor. 

Mr. KERRY. If I can ask the Senator 
to perhaps withhold, because I do not 
think it will be necessary to have a 
vote. But I ask him to withhold for a 
moment, if he would, on the yeas and 
nays. 

Mr. HELMS. I yield the floor. 

Mr. DODD. I appreciate that. 

Mr. DODD addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Connecticut. 

Mr. DODD. Mr. President, first of all, 
let me suggest before we go for a vote 
that I do not see why we need a vote on 
this amendment. I cannot imagine any- 
one being against this amendment. 
There was nothing said earlier today to 
indicate that anyone ought to possibly 
be against this amendment. 

Just for the purposes of time, this is 
one that can be accepted. Let us move 
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on. I do not know of anyone who be- 

lieves we want terrorist organizations 

sitting in judgment anywhere, let 
alone, least of all, on our own citizens. 

That is not the issue. 

Let me step back a minute because 
my friend—he is my good friend. We 
have had differences; we have had them 
over the years; we remain friends. This 
morning, so there is no doubt in any- 
one’s mind here about where the ad- 
ministration stands with regard to the 
sense-of-the-Senate resolution on the 
subject of the earlier recorded vote, I 
made reference to a prepared state- 
ment the administration made on Oc- 
tober 26, 1993, which I ask unanimous 
consent, Mr. President, be included in 
its entirety at this particular juncture. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

[Statement by the Honorable Conrad K. 
Harper, Legal Adviser, U.S. Department of 
State, and U.S. Representative to the 
Sixth Committee, 48th Session of the U.N. 
General Assembly, Oct. 26, 1993] 

AGENDA ITEM 143: REPORT OF THE INTER- 
NATIONAL LAW COMMISSION ON THE WORK OF 
Ітв FORTY-FIFTH SESSION, INTERNATIONAL 
CRIMINAL COURT 
As this is my first time addressing the 

Committee, I wish to express my apprecia- 

tion for the work of the Committee and its 

officers. I am very pleased to be here for the 
discussion of the work of the International 

Law Commission (“ПС”), which is one of the 

most important elements of the annual de- 

liberations of the Committee. 

My delegation commends the ILC for the 
valuable work it has done in many fields, in- 
cluding its expeditious work on the vital 
topic before us today. My delegation also 
wishes to note with appreciation the excel- 
lent work done by the ILC’s working group. 
The working group's strong efforts have pro- 
duced a thoughtful and serious work product 
that deserves attention by members’ states. 

I am pleased to provide comments for my 
Government on the question of the establish- 
ment of a permanent international criminal 
court, and in particular the proposed statute 
contained in the report of the International 
Law Commission (A/48/10) and prepared by 
the ILC’s working group over the past year. 

My Government is firmly committed to 
the fight against transnational crime in all 
its forms. We have taken an active role in all 
fora where proposals for international co- 
operation in this area are debated and imple- 
mented. In addition, we actively pursue bi- 
lateral and multilateral relationships that 
underlie cooperation in the criminal justice 
field, and have entered into numerous extra- 
dition treaties as well as treaties on mutual 
legal assistance in criminal matters. We 
have placed considerable emphasis on inter- 
national efforts to curtail drug trafficking, 
money laundering, organized crime, and ter- 
rorism. 

Last May, the Security Council created an 
Ad Hoc Tribunal to address serious viola- 
tions of international humanitarian law in 
the former Yugoslavia. My Government is a 
major proponent of this effort to ensure that 
those who have committed such crimes are 
held personally responsible. This Tribunal 
for Yugoslavia establishes a new and largely 
untested mechanism—one that has gained 
wide-ranging support in part because it was 
carefully tailored to meet the needs of a spe- 
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cific situation. The same level of care must 
be taken with other new mechanisms in the 
criminal justice field. 

It is in this context of multilateral and bi- 
lateral cooperation that this Committee con- 
siders the question of an international crimi- 
nal court. My Government has decided to 
take a fresh look at the establishment of 
such a court. We recognize that in certain in- 
stances egregious violations of international 
law may go unpunished because of a lack of 
an effective national forum for prosecution. 
We also recognize that, although there are 
certain advantages to the establishment of 
ad hoc tribunals, this process is time con- 
suming and may thus diminish the ability to 
act promptly in investigating and prosecut- 
ing such offenses. In general, although the 
underlying issues must be appropriately re- 
solved, the concept of an international 
criminal court is an important one, and one 
in which we have a significant and positive 
interest. This is a serious and important ef- 
fort which should be continued, and we in- 
tend to be actively and constructively in- 
volved. 

My Government continues to study the 
concept of an international criminal court 
and the ILC working group’s proposal. While 
some of the issue are very difficult and the 
review is not complete, we do have a number 
of comments on aspects of the draft at this 
stage. Ultimately, no proposal can gain the 
support of governments if certain key issues 
are not satisfactorily resolved. I believe that 
many member states may share our con- 
cerns, and will agree that careful study is re- 
quired. 

Careful consideration needs to be given, for 
example, to whether the subject matter ju- 
risdiction of the court has been framed ap- 
propriately. We are not yet convinced that 
the general category of “сгіте(в) under gen- 
eral international law“ is sufficiently well- 
defined or accepted by the world community 
that it could, at this stage, form a basis for 
jurisdiction of the criminal court. We will 
also need to consider, for example, whether 
drug crimes and crimes by terrorists are bet- 
ter handled by an international court than 
by national courts. We will want to ensure 
that cases which can be properly and ade- 
quately handled in national courts are not 
removed unnecessarily to the international 
court. We also have a concern over how 
international jurisdiction would relate to ex- 
isting status of forces agreements, the pros- 
ecution of war crimes, and other military 
matters. 

We also note that, under the current pro- 
posal, many states which have a definite in- 
terest in a particular case have no role in de- 
ciding whether the international criminal 
court or national courts handle that case. 
Thus the state or states where the crime 
took place, where the victims reside and the 
state of nationality of the accused person 
might none of them consent to a given pros- 
ecution, yet it might proceed. At this point, 
we do not suggest that all states with any of 
these various interests in a case must give 
consent, or otherwise accept the jurisdiction 
of the court over the particular crime, before 
а prosecution will proceed. Nonetheless, and 
in view of the fact that there would always 
be the possibility of cases initiated by the 
Security Council, we believe that further re- 
view of this issue is warranted. 

We also believe that there is a need to 
think through how the international crimi- 
nal court will affect existing extradition re- 
lationships, whether according to treaty or 
other legal mechanisms. The United States 
has, as we have pointed out, put considerable 
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energy into entering into bilateral extra- 
dition treaties with numerous governments. 
The arrangements for the proposed court 
should be in addition to, and not frustrate 
the purposes of, those treaty relationships. 
Thus, we should consider whether a request 
for surrender of an accused person to the 
international criminal court should really 
take precedence over a proper request for ex- 
tradition under an extradition treaty, or 
whether the court should function more as a 
mechanism to be used when national courts 
are unable or unwilling to act. 

In this connection, we note that the cur- 
rent draft’s provision for immediate arrest 
and surrender of an offender may be incon- 
sistent with requirements for a judicial hear- 
ing that are for the United States, and likely 
for other states as well, a matter of constitu- 
tional dimension. 

We will also want to ensure that the treaty 
is consistent with international standards 
for due process and human rights. The ILC 
working group has certainly taken these 
concerns into account to a considerable ex- 
tent. At the same time, others may have fur- 
ther contributions to make on this subject. 
We note, for example, that the current draft 
does not make provision for a true “appeal” 
to a separate group of appellate judges. The 
War Crimes Tribunal for Yugoslavia, on the 
other hand, includes this very important fea- 
ture. More generally, given the extent to 
which the court's rules will give definition to 
the principles of due process and human 
rights, consideration should be given to 
drafting those rules in conjunction with the 
statute. 

Cognizant of the budgetary pressures of 
the United Nations and other organizations, 
we believe that an international criminal 
court will need to have an acceptable mecha- 
nism for budgetary and administrative over- 
sight. 

We believe that it is critical for the success 
of this endeavor that the court have the full 
support of the world community. Any other 
course would run the danger of undercutting 
cooperation in international criminal mat- 
ters. For this reason, it is essential that the 
fundamental issues relating to such a court 
be satisfactorily resolved. 

Our review is continuing, and this is not a 
complete list of our concerns. Nonetheless, 
we wanted member states to have the benefit 
of our views. I wish to emphasize that my 
Government is ready to work energetically 
with the members of this Committee to ex- 
amine the issues related to establishing an 
international criminal court, and to work to- 
gether to resolve the relevant issues and con- 
cerns. 

Mr. DODD. I want to specifically read 
the paragraph that I referred to this 
morning during this debate. This is a 
statement by Mr. Harper, Conrad Harp- 
er, legal adviser, U.S. Department of 
State. I gave the date, October 26. 

In one of the last paragraphs, he 
Says: 

It is in this context of multilateral and bi- 
lateral cooperation that this Committee con- 
siders the question of an international crimi- 
nal court. My Government has decided to 
take a fresh look at the establishment of 
such a court. We recognize that in certain in- 
stances egregious violations of international 
law may go unpunished because of a lack of 
an effective national forum for prosecution. 
We also recognize that, although there are 
certain advantages to the establishment of 
ad hoc tribunals, this process is time con- 
suming and may thus diminish the ability to 
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act promptly in investigating and prosecut- 
ing such offenses. In general, although the 
underlying issues must be appropriately re- 
solved, the concept of ап international 
criminal court is an important one, and one 
in which we have a significant and positive 
interest. This is a serious and important ef- 
fort which should be continued, and we in- 
tend to be actively and constructively in- 
volved. 

The resolution that was part of this 
bill that the Senator from North Caro- 
lina sought to strike has as its para- 
graph 3: The U.S. delegation should 
make every effort to advance this pro- 
posal at the United Nations. Then, of 
course, we called upon a report to be is- 
sued by February 1 of this year detail- 
ing the problems. 

So I want to make it clear. I did not 
in any way suggest that the adminis- 
tration had taken an absolute endorse- 
ment, but rather was pursuing it, look- 
ing at it; the best statement of their 
position we have was made last in Oc- 
tober on this particular issue. 

I suggest to my colleagues the state- 
ment of the administration is no dif- 
ferent from what the sense-of-the-Sen- 
ate resolution is to advance this par- 
ticular cause. 

As regarding this particular amend- 
ment, I know of no reason why it 
should not be accepted and adopted and 
moved on, because clearly this states 
strongly that the idea of an inter- 
national court ought to be pursued. 
But I certainly would not want any 
international court to have as its judg- 
ing tribunal terrorist members of ter- 
rorist organizations. 

So this amendment to me is perfectly 
satisfactory. I urge its adoption. 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, I could 
not agree more with my colleague. We 
are prepared to accept this amend- 
ment. It is a good amendment and it 
embodies common sense, I think, and a 
basic understanding of what we would 
or would not accept in this country in 
terms of behavior. I congratulate the 
Senator. If he is amenable, I think we 
can proceed with a voice vote. 

Mr. HELMS. In just one moment. 

The distinguished Senator from Con- 
necticut was reading selectively from 
the minutes of the U.N.’s Sixth Com- 
mittee, which met on October 26, 1993, 
I believe; am I correct on that? 

Mr. DODD. I submitted the entire 
statement by Conrad Harper as part of 
the RECORD. It is about three pages 
long. I read the paragraph I thought 
was most important, from which we 
drew the language of the resolution. 

Mr. HELMS. That is just the point. I 
believe I still have the floor. I will 
yield to the Senator at a later point, if 
I make a misstatement he wants to 
correct. 

What he did not read was the report 
as contained in the minutes of the U.N. 
Sixth Committee on October 26, 1993, in 
which Conrad K. Harper of the United 
States testified to a very interesting 
extent about the perils of moving into 
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this world court arena. The minutes 
say, referring to Conrad K. Harper, ‘‘on 
the jurisdiction of the Court,” he said 
he was not convinced that the category 
of crimes under general international 
law was sufficiently defined or accept- 
ed by the world community, that it 
could in its current state form a basis 
for jurisdiction of the criminal court. 
“It must be ensured that cases which 
could be properly and adequately han- 
dled in national courts are not removed 
unnecessarily to the International 
Court.” He also voiced concern about 
the manner in which international ju- 
risdiction would relate to existing sta- 
tus of forces agreements—the prosecu- 
tion of war crimes and other military 
matters, which is precisely, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the point I tried to make this 
morning. 

Let me reiterate for the RECORD that 
what I am doing here this afternoon, 
and what I was doing this morning, and 
what I have done in the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee so many times, is 
that I picked up the work of the late 
Senator Sam J. Ervin, who sat right 
over there during the 2 years that I was 
privileged to be the junior Senator to 
that great American. He had great 
heartburn about any mention of invad- 
ing the sovereignty of the United 
States of America, let alone diminish- 
ing the constitutional rights of any 
American citizen. Senator DoDD knows 
how I feel about this. I do not want us 
to take one step until we have had ade- 
quate hearings and we know what we 
are talking about. We have had one 
hearing and one hearing alone. This is 
too important an issue to cavalierly 
Say, well, we will cover that as we get 
down the road. I do not want to go 
down the road until we know what 
bumps and potholes are in that road. 

I am perfectly willing to have this 
amendment accepted on a voice vote. I 
reserve the right to offer a further 
amendment or amendments to give 
Senators who voted, I think, in error, 
on my amendment which was tabled by 
5 votes. I want to give them a chance 
to straighten themselves out and re- 
cant because, in my judgment, they 
made a serious mistake when they 
voted to table the amendment. 

Mr. DODD. If my colleague will yield 
for a moment, I want to respond to the 
issue of the statement by Mr. Harper. I 
do not disagree at all. That was not the 
point of contention over what the spe- 
cifics are. It is a little difficult to hold 
a series of hearings when you do not 
have anything to hold a hearing about 
except the general proposition. We held 
a hearing on the general proposition of 
whether or not an International Crimi- 
nal Court was worth pursuing. 

My colleague from North Carolina, to 
his credit, states very candidly that he 
has a fundamental underlying problem 
with the notion of an International 
Court. That is a very legitimate posi- 
tion to take, and I do not argue with 
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that. I disagree with it, but I do not 
argue with it. I think we ought to pur- 
sue the issue of determining whether or 
not an International Court of Justice 
makes sense. 

Mr. HELMS. May I ask the Senator 
why? 

Mr. DODD. If I may conclude my 
comments first. I think it makes more 
sense to try individuals when we have 
a chance. The Achille Lauro case was a 
classic case. The Egyptians would not 
try Abu Abbas, the terrorist. We inter- 
cepted a flight and landed him in Italy. 
The Italians let him go. We had an 
international crisis. Trinidad and To- 
bago cannot try drug traffickers be- 
cause of the threat imposed on its gov- 
ernment. It is a small country that has 
raised this issue. It wants another 
forum, because of the pressures, to go 
after drug traffickers and drug king- 
pins. The International Criminal Court 
could provide such a forum. There is a 
great deal of interest internationally 
in establishing such a forum. 

Let me tell my colleague and friends 
here that I am not committing myself 
to vote for any treaty on an Inter- 
national Criminal Court of Justice 
until I see the details. Where my col- 
league and I disagree is that he fun- 
damentally disagrees with the estab- 
lishment of any such court. I think we 
ought to pursue it, and that is the dif- 
ference here. The position of the ad- 
ministration is that they think it 
ought to be pursued at this point, and 
it has been very careful not to endorse 
one until they see the fine print. But to 
say absolutely not, under any сіг- 
cumstance are we even going to con- 
sider such a court, I think that goes 
too far. I think we at least ought to 
consider it. 

That was the position of the Bush ad- 
ministration and it is the position, I 
think, of the Clinton administration, 
and I think it ought to be our position. 
But there is a fundamental difference 
over the general proposition of whether 
or not there ought to be any Inter- 
national Criminal Court. We have a 
disagreement on that point. But I do 
not think it is fair to take that posi- 
tion and expand it to the point where 
we are endorsing specifics of a treaty 
that has not been presented to anybody 
at this juncture. 

I yield to my colleague. 

(Mr. LIEBERMAN assumed 
Chair.) 

Mr. HELMS. I remember a Congress- 
man from North Carolina, who served 
as chairman of the Ways and Means 
Committee and was hard of hearing. 
Somebody gave him an argument one 
time for about 5 minutes and Bob 
Douten, known as farmer Bob, looked 
at him and smiled and said, How's 
that?” 

But the Senator did say this morning 
that nobody should be opposed to the 
concept of this issue. The trouble is we 
do not know what the concept is. The 
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executive branch of the U.S. Govern- 
ment has been looking at this thing for 
years and years, and that is just the 
problem. We do not know anything 
about it. I do not want to take that 
first step. I am not going to debate it 
any further. If my colleague wants to 
take this amendment on a voice vote, I 
am perfectly willing to do that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts [Mr. KERRY], 
is recognized. 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, thank 
you. 

We are delighted to take this amend- 
ment, as I said earlier, and we will do 
so without further debate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Hearing 
no further debate, the question occurs 
on amendment No. 1258 offered by the 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
HELMS]. 

The amendment (No. 1258) was agreed 
to. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote. 

Mr. KERRY. I move to lay that mo- 
tion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Connecticut. 

Mr. DODD. Mr. President, I have two 
amendments that can be accepted in 30 
seconds. I will just submit them. The 
chairman managing the bill and my 
colleague from North Carolina have 
had a chance to look at these. 

AMENDMENT NO, 1259 
(Purpose: To modify fiscal year 1995 
authorization for the Peace Corps) 

Mr. DODD. Mr. President, I send an 
amendment to the desk on behalf of 
myself and Senator COVERDELL regard- 
ing the Peace Corps which I am told 
has been cleared on both sides. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report the amendment. 

Mr. HELMS. May I ask the Senator if 
these are the two amendments we pre- 
viously considered? 

Mr. DODD. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. HELMS. I am not opposed at all. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report the amendment. 

The bill clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. DODD), 
for himself and Mr. COVERDELL, proposes an 
amendment numbered 1259. 

Mr. DODD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that reading of the 
amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

Оп page 164, line 8, strike *'$219,745,000"' the 
second time it appears and insert in lieu 
thereof 234.745.0000“ 

Mr. DODD. Mr. President, this 
amendment would very modestly in- 
crease the authorized funding level for 
the Peace Corps for fiscal year 1995 by 
$15 million. It would bring the fiscal 
year 1995 authorization level in the bill 
from $219.745 million to $234.745 mil- 
lion. 
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In a real sense, this is simply a 
steady state budget to enable Peace 
Corps to continue its fiscal year 1994 
programs into fiscal year 1995. 

Why do I say it is a steady state 
budget? Because, while Congress appro- 
priated $219 million specifically for the 
Peace Corps for fiscal year 1994 it also 
urged and the Clinton administration 
concurred to the transfer of an addi- 
tional $15 million in fiscal year 1994 
funds to Peace Corps to pay in part for 
its new program initiatives in the 
former Soviet Union. 

I think we would all agree that with 
the political situation at such a criti- 
cal point in Russia and in many of the 
other NIS countries that programs like 
those undertaken by Peace Corps are 
crucial to getting out the message 
about what democracy really trans- 
lates into at the grassroots level. 

We should and must continue the 
Peace Corps initiatives in the NIS 
countries in fiscal year 1995. The addi- 
tional $15 million in the Peace Corps 
budget will permit this to happen with- 
out jeopardizing Peace Corps programs 
in other parts of the world. 

Obviously, when it comes time to ap- 
propriate the fiscal year 1995 moneys, 
the Peace Corps will have to stand in 
line with other foreign assistance pro- 
grams, and justify its funding request, 
but at least at this juncture we are sig- 
naling that we believe that Peace 
Corps programs are making a contribu- 
tion to the long-term foreign policy 
goal of the United States, namely of 
fostering democracy and democratic 
institutions at the most basic commu- 
nity levels. 

I would hope that my colleagues 
could support this modest amendment. 

Mr. COVERDELL. Mr. President, the 
Peace Corps of the United States has, 
over the past several years, responded 
with great energy and commitment to 
the historical transformations that are 
occurring in the societies of Eastern 
Europe and the former Soviet Repub- 
lics. The Berlin Wall had scarcely fall- 
en when Peace Corps responded to the 
request of Poland, Hungary, and 
Czechoslovakia for critical technical 
assistance from Peace Corps volun- 
teers. 

The call for Peace Corps services did 
not end in these initial Eastern Euro- 
pean countries. Soon, virtually every 
other European country which for- 
merly fell under the domination of the 
former Soviet Union requested Peace 
Corps volunteers to help them make 
the transformation to democracy and 
market economies. Peace Corps was 
the first United States agency to pro- 
vide significant numbers of develop- 
ment workers to the Eastern European 
countries following their freedom from 
the Soviet Union. Peace Corps volun- 
teers arrived to instruct these coun- 
tries in private business development, 
organizational systems, and the train- 
ing of teachers of the English language. 
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Since its expansion into Eastern Eu- 
rope, the Peace Corps has continued to 
answer the call for assistance from the 
former Soviet Republics. Peace Corps 
continues to be called upon to provide 
assistance to help carry out the far- 
sweeping reforms and transformations 
taking place in these countries. 

While Peace Corps stretches its re- 
sources perhaps farther than any other 
Federal agency, there is a limit to 
what it can achieve without meaning- 
ful increases in its budget. We are now 
faced with the need for such an in- 
crease in the Peace Corps budget, an 
increase which can have a major im- 
pact on the ability of the Peace Corps 
to respond to the calls for its assist- 
ance. Accordingly, I am pleased to en- 
dorse and cosponsor this amendment 
with Senator DopD which would pro- 
vide a modest increase in the author- 
ization level for Peace Corps and insure 
that the agency can continue to send 
volunteers into areas of great need and 
of great importance to world peace. 

Mr. DODD. Mr. President, I urge 
adoption of the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 


objection? 

Without objection, the amendment is 
agreed to. 

So the amendment (No. 1259) was 
agreed to. 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote. 

Mr. KERRY. I move to lay that mo- 
tion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1260 
(Purpose: To encourage the awarding of U.N. 
peacekeeping contracts to U.S. contractors) 

Mr. DODD. Mr. President, I send an- 
other amendment to the desk on behalf 
of myself and ask for its immediate 
consideration. The amendment has 
been cleared by both sides. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report the amendment. 

The bill clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Dopp] 
proposes an amendment numbered 1260. 

Mr. DODD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that reading of the 
amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

At the appropriate place in the bill add the 
following new section: 

SEC. . VALUE OF CONTRACTED GOODS AND 
SERVICES. 

(1) The United Nations is increasingly con- 
tracting out to the private sector various as- 
pects of its peacekeeping operations. The 
Permanent Representative of the United 
States to the United Nations should make 
every effort to ensure that United States 
contractors are awarded an appropriate por- 
tion of these contracts commensurate with 
the overall contribution of the United States 
to U.N. peacekeeping. 

(2) The Permanent Representative shall re- 
port to the Congress in writing annually set- 
ting forth the dollar value and percentage of 
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total peacekeeping contracts that have been 
awarded to U.S. contractors during the pre- 
vious year, beginning twelve months after 
the date of enactment of this Act. 

Mr. DODD. Mr. President, the peace- 
keeping responsibilities of the United 
Nations have increased enormously in 
recent years, The United Nations staff 
is clearly unable to provide all of the 
goods and services required to carry 
out ongoing peacekeeping operations. 

In order to fill the gap, the United 
Nations has contracted out for engi- 
neering services, supply management, 
communications services and commu- 
nications management, trucking and 
transportation management, security 
and other such services mandated by 
these growing peacekeeping oper- 
ations. 

These contracting efforts now entail 
large sums of money with the funds 
coming primarily from regular peace- 
keeping contributions, with the United 
States being a substantial contributor 
to the peacekeeping budget. 

It would seem only fair that U.S. 
contractors be given a fair opportunity 
to compete with other foreign contrac- 
tors for these lucrative U.N. contracts. 

All that this amendment is intended 
to do is to urge the United States Per- 
manent Representative to the United 
Nations to give some attention to this 
matter and to begin to compile some 
data to enable the Congress to make 
some judgment on how well U.S. con- 
tractors are faring in obtaining a rea- 
sonable proportion of such U.N. con- 
tracts. 

Mr. President, I urge adoption of the 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Hearing none, the amend- 
ment is agreed to. 

So the amendment (No. 1260) was 
agreed to. 

Mr. DODD. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote. 

Mr. KERRY. I move to lay that mo- 
tion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. DODD. I thank the colleague 
from Massachusetts and colleague from 
North Carolina. 

Mr. KERRY. I thank the Senator for 
helping us move those amendments 
along. 


MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, I under- 
stand two colleagues missed this morn- 
ing’s session for comments in morning 
business. I ask unanimous consent that 
Senator GORTON and Senator CRAIG be 
permitted to proceed for 10 minutes, 
jointly divided between them, after 
which time we return to consideration 
of this bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The Chair recognizes the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. GORTON]. 
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COLUMBIA RIVER SALMON 


Mr. GORTON. Mr. President, later 
this week the National Marine Fish- 
eries, Service is expected to announce 
a decision that will have a tremendous 
impact on how people in the Pacific 
Northwest benefit from the Columbia 
River. Though the details of the deci- 
sion are not yet known, the position 
that NMFS reportedly is adopting is 
further indication the Endangered Spe- 
cies Act is broken and needs fixing. 

At issue is the biological opinion 
that determines whether Federal ac- 
tions on the Columbia River will jeop- 
ardize the continued existence of 
threatened and endangered salmon 
runs. 

As it stands now, the act requires 
Federal agencies to consult with NMFS 
on all actions that might jeopardize 
the survival of listed species. In the 
case of Columbia River salmon, NMFS 
must each year render a jeopardy or 
no-jeopardy opinion on an operating 
plan that determines, among other 
things, how the Federal dams on the 
Columbia River will be managed. In de- 
veloping this opinion, NMFS must use 
the best scientific and commercial data 
available. 

Early reports are that in the name of 
salmon recovery, the National Marine 
Fisheries Service [NMFS] is demanding 
flow levels on the river that will cost 
Northwest families and businesses hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars per year in 
higher electric power bills. There will 
also be costs for people who boat, fish, 
irrigate, or ship goods on the river, as 
well as for other fish and wildlife that 
have thrived under existing river con- 
ditions. Given our knowledge of the re- 
lationship between flows and salmon 
survival, the agency’s position is inde- 
fensible. 

In 1993, NMFS issued a no-jeopardy 
opinion on a river operating plan that 
increased energy costs in the region by 
$100 million. This increase was itself 
controversial, but was ostensibly based 
on the agency’s reading of existing 
salmon science. Now NMFS is develop- 
ing its biological opinion on an operat- 
ing plan that will govern river oper- 
ations from 1994 to 1998. NMFS is re- 
portedly asking for flows during these 
years that would cost ratepayers an ad- 
ditional $55 million to $300 million per 
average water year, over the previous 
$100 million figure, depending upon the 
accounting methods used. One would 
assume that NMFS is basing this cost- 
ly new demand on fresh scientific evi- 
dence, but it is not. To the contrary, 
what new science has arisen in the last 
year supports flow levels less costly 
than those used in 1993. 

The most critical new scientific doc- 
ument on salmon recovery in the last 
year is the recovery team plan. 

This plan is the result of nearly 2 
years of work by a team of eminent, 
NMFS-appointed fisheries scientists. 
The plan was drafted to serve as the 
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basis for the official recovery plan 
which NMFS is required to produce by 
the Endangered Species Act. 

The official recovery plan will even- 
tually replace the consultation process 
as the primary regulator of river flows. 
As such, the plan must not only not 
jeopardize the continued existence of 
the salmon, but must also lead to the 
recovery of salmon populations. 

The recovery team plan recommends 
a number of costly and ambitious re- 
covery measures. But despite the more 
exacting recovery standard, it does not 
recommend flows anywhere near those 
now being proposed by NMFS. Regard- 
less, NMFS has chosen to ignore the re- 
covery team plan because it does not 
agree with the preconceived notions of 
some of the agency’s scientists. 

Senator CRAIG and I recently wrote 
Secretary of Commerce Ron Brown to 
express our concern about NMFs's po- 
sition. In that letter, we cautioned the 
Secretary: 

If NMFS ignores the Recovery Team's plan 
in developing its biological opinion or radi- 
cally revises the plan in drafting its own 
plan, it will reduce the Recovery Team proc- 
ess to a cynical exercise in public involve- 
ment. NMFS will be viewed as an agency 
pursuing its own political agenda in the face 
of good science and regionally developed so- 
lutions. This would further disintegrate 
what regional consensus remains on salmon 
recovery. 

There is plenty of room to debate 
what is required to protect the wild 
salmon, but we cannot afford to let one 
Federal agency force the expenditure 
of hundreds of millions of dollars for 
salmon recovery based upon a whim, a 
hunch, or a political agenda. Both tax- 
payers and ratepayers in the Northwest 
have limited resources. 

Regional electric power rates are ris- 
ing sharply as a result of salmon recov- 
ery and other factors, and energy-de- 
pendent industries that employ tens of 
thousands of Washington workers are 
struggling to survive. Aluminum com- 
panies are laying off employees in re- 
sponse to low aluminum prices, pulp 
and paper mills are reeling from the 
timber supply crisis, and even indus- 
trial giants such as Boeing are trying 
desperately to remain competitive. We 
simply cannot allow NMFS to load ad- 
ditional costs on these industries and 
individual ratepayers without solid sci- 
entific support. 

I intend to push for changes in the 
section 7 consultation process that will 
prevent this type of agency freelancing 
in the future. Legislation I have intro- 
duced with Senator SHELBY would 
allow customers of Federal agencies to 
participate in the consultation process. 
The bill would also allow non-Federal 
parties to consult with Federal agen- 
cies to determine whether prospective 
activities will jeopardize listed species 
or their habitat. If jeopardy is found, 
the agency would be required to sug- 
gest reasonable and prudent alter- 
natives. During consultation, each Fed- 
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eral agency would also be required to 
consider its other obligations and re- 
sponsibilities under statutes, treaties, 
interstate compacts, and contractual 
agreements. 

Mr. President, I do not know whether 
or not this Congress will address the 
reauthorization of the Endangered Spe- 
cies Act. The administration and the 
leadership in Congress are both reluc- 
tant. People in the Northwest and 
throughout the country are growing in- 
creasingly frustrated with the Endan- 
gered Species Act. People are frus- 
trated not because they want to exter- 
minate species, but because the act is 
not working. They are frustrated be- 
cause the act places astronomical eco- 
nomic and social costs on families and 
communities, but has very little in the 
way of recovered species to show for it. 

I wish with all my heart that the 
Clinton administration could make the 
Endangered Species Act work for both 
species and people. But I have read the 
act. I have seen the destruction it has 
wrought in Northwest timber commu- 
nities. Now it may add communities 
dependent on agriculture, aluminum, 
and transportation to that list. I sim- 
ply do not think the act can be made to 
work. 

The manner in which the National 
Marine Fisheries Service appears to be 
applying the act with respect to Co- 
lumbia River salmon is further evi- 
dence that the act requires major 
changes. Enacting these reforms will 
continue to be one of my highest prior- 
ities. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, the Chair recog- 
nizes the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
CRAIG]. 

Mr. CRAIG addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, the Chair recog- 
nizes the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
CRAIG]. 

Mr. CRAIG. Mr. President, how much 
time remains? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Idaho has up to 5 minutes 
under the previous order. 

Mr. CRAIG. Mr. President, let me 
first of all associate myself with the re- 
marks of my colleague from the State 
of Washington, who, as he referenced, 
with me signed a letter to the Sec- 
retary of the Department of Commerce, 
who has the ultimate responsibility 
over National Marine Fisheries in the 
application of the Endangered Species 
Act on the Snake and Columbia River 
systems as it relates to these particu- 
lar species of salmon that are in ques- 
tion at the moment and have been list- 
ed as threatened or endangered. 

The issue here has been well out- 
lined, and the issue is very critical at 
this moment and over the next 24 
hours. We have an agency of the Fed- 
eral Government which, by law, is re- 
quired to use science as a determining 
factor in making decisions that will 
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have ultimate impact upon the Snake 
River and the Columbia River in Or- 
egon and Washington and Idaho and 
their usage and all who are associated 
with it. 

My colleague from Washington has 
outlined the process very clearly. What 
is at hand here is not a question of this 
administration versus the last adminis- 
tration. This is a problem that was ex- 
isting and started with the Bush ad- 
ministration. It is largely a question of 
preexisting law. We are talking about 
the Endangered Species Act. 

What we are also talking about is a 
team of scientists that were selected 
by the National Marine Fisheries, who 
spent 2 years and countless thousands 
of hours reviewing and interviewing 
and examining the science and the re- 
gion and the fish and the economics, 
and they made a finding. That finding 
was that about 8 million acre feet of 
water was necessary or should be used 
in the process of moving these fish 
down the river. 

But because that science had not 
been peer reviewed, National Marine 
Fisheries staff is saying they know bet- 
ter. Now this is the same staff that 
worked with the team, helped select 
the team, brought the team together, 
and facilitated the team in its overall 
observations. And yet the very facts 
that the staff of National Marine Fish- 
eries are at this moment trying to use 
to make an entirely different decision 
have not been peer reviewed either. 

Why will they not err on the side of 
the very scientists they put in place to 
establish the proposed recovery team 
on these fish? Well, it appears that 
they are willing to err on the side of 
politics instead of the side of science. 

Mr. President, what really then is at 
hand here is not only a decision that 
might have phenomenal impact on 
Idaho and Oregon and Washington, as 
outlined by my colleague from Wash- 
ington, but also what is at hand here is 
a question in the reauthorization of the 
Endangered Species Act itself. Now the 
Clinton administration has been saying 
and has made a great effort in express- 
ing its desire that the act not be 
changed, but it is merely a matter of 
the proper administration of the En- 
dangered Species Act. 

Let me suggest that the very action 
of National Marine Fisheries today and 
tomorrow and for the balance of this 
week may, may—and I repeat, may— 
clearly call into question the ability of 
any agency to manage this act as it 
currently exists if they will in fact ig- 
nore the science of the scientists that 
they themselves selected. 

If they bring before us a jeopardy 
opinion that ignores the consultation 
of the Bonneville Power Administra- 
tion, the Bureau of Reclamation, the 
Army Corps of Engineers, and a whole 
host of users up and down the river and 
the very science of a scientific team 
that said 8 million acre feet of water is 
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adequate until further science is 
known or proved to be different, then 
they are in fact walking on the side of 
politics instead of on the side of 
science. And, as result of that, a case 
can be clearly built to go before the 
Environment and Public Works Com- 
mittee, where this law is now up for re- 
authorization, and argue that this law 
must be changed. 

So while the impact of this decision 
could be tremendous on my State of 
Idaho, it may establish a very dan- 
gerous, dangerous precedent that will 
cry out for substantial reform in the 
Endangered Species Act itself. 

The Governor of Idaho, Cecil Andrus, 
of the other political party, wrote a 
similar letter to the National Marine 
Fisheries as did the Senator from 
Washington and I, and argued a similar 
kind of argument: That this clearly has 
to be something in which it is found 
based on what is available now, and 
that to use unnecessarily high Snake 
River and Columbia River flows in its 
section 7 consultation for 1994 actions 
would be—and these are the Governor’s 
words—‘‘inconsistent with the coun- 
cil’s plan,” and we are talking about 
the regional power council and, of 
course, the scientific team itself, who 
has proposed a draft management plan 
for the river for the fish and the saving 
of this important resource for the re- 
gion. 

Mr. President, I say to the chairman, 
let me thank you for allowing us time 
to talk about this very necessary and 
important topic. We hope that Na- 
tional Marine Fisheries will listen and, 
more importantly, respond to science 
instead of politics so that we could go 
on about the business of working to- 
gether cooperatively to save the salm- 
on and to allow our region to manage 
itself appropriately and to not throw 
into jeopardy an act that, while it de- 
serves certain amendments, it deserves 
also to stand on its feet. And the 
science of that act, as directed, de- 
serves to stand on its feet. 

I yield back the remainder of my 
time. 
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The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the bill. 

Mr. KERRY addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts [Mr. KERRY]. 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, I believe 
Senator PRESSLER now has an amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Тһе 
Chair recognizes the Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. PRESSLER]. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1261 
(Purpose: To strengthen controls on missile 
technology exports to certain Middle East- 
ern and Asian Countries) 

Mr. PRESSLER. Mr. President, I 
send an amendment to the desk and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report. 

The assistant clerk read as follows: 
The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
PRESSLER] proposes an amendment num- 
bered 1261. 


Mr. PRESSLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that reading of the 
amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection it is so ordered, 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 179, after line 6, insert the follow- 
ing new section: 

SEC. . MISSILE TECHNOLOGY EXPORTS TO CER- 
TAIN MIDDLE EASTERN AND ASIAN 
COUNTRIES, 

(a) EXPORTS BY UNITED STATES PERSONS.— 
Section 72 of the Arms Export Control Act 
(22 U.S.C. 2797a) is amended— 

(1) by redesignating subsection (c) as sub- 
section (d); and 

(2) by inserting after subsection (b) the fol- 
lowing: 

“(с) PRESUMPTION.—In determining wheth- 
er to apply sanctions under subsection (a) to 
a United States person involved in the ex- 
port, transfer, or trade of an item on the 
MTCR Annex, it shall be a rebuttable pre- 
sumption that such item is designed for use 
in a missile listed under the MTCR Annex if 
the President determines that the likely 
final destination of the item is Iran, Iraq, 
Syria, Libya, India, Pakistan, or North 
Когеа.”. 

(b) EXPORTS BY FOREIGN PERSONS.—Section 
73 of the Arms Export Control Act (22 U.S.C. 
2797b) is amended— 

(1) by redesignating subsections (f) and (с) 
as subsections (g) and (h), respectively; and 

(2) by inserting after subsection (e) the fol- 
lowing: 

( PRESUMPTION.—In determining wheth- 
er to apply sanctions under subsection (a) to 
a foreign person involved in the export, 
transfer, or trade of an item on the MTCR 
Annex, it shall be a rebuttable presumption 
that such item is designed for use in a mis- 
sile listed under the MTCR Annex if the 
President determines that the likely final 
destination of the item is Iran, Iraq, Syria, 
Libya, India, Pakistan, or North Когеа.”. 

Mr. PRESSLER. This amendment 
creates a new provision in existing bal- 
listic missile sanctions legislation to 
allow the President to assume that cer- 
tain exports to countries of prolifera- 
tion concern are sanctionable under 
American law. This is accomplished by 
creating a rebuttable presumption and 
shifting the rules of evidence and cur- 
rent practice. 

The current law on ballistic missile 
proliferation says that if certain goods 
are exported to a Missile Technology 
Control Regime [MTCR] missile pro- 
gram, then the sender can be sanc- 
tioned. The problem in practice is that 
in almost every case, the available in- 
telligence indicates that the item in 
question is going to a missile program 
but we do not know if it is within the 
parameters of the MTCR—range and/or 
throw-weight. That is, is this equip- 
ment or material destined for some big 
missiles or a lot of little ones? 

Therefore, the administration has 
been using the lack of evidence as an 
excuse to say that "Well, yes, this or 
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that Chinese company did send this 
missile equipment to Syria but there is 
not enough evidence to conclude that 
it is going to an MTCR missile program 
and not to a smaller missile program 
outside the parameters of the MTCR”. 
For example, in May 1993 Senators 
PELL and HELMS sent a highly classi- 
fied letter to the administration com- 
plaining about six separate missile 
equipment transfers by the Chinese to 
the Middle East and the Senators re- 
ceived a not enough evidence“ answer 
which infuriated Democrat and Repub- 
lican staff. 

This amendment create a rebuttable 
presumption that anything on the 
MTCR equipment list which the Presi- 
dent determines is destined for Iran, 
Iraq, Syria, Libya, India, or Pakistan 
is sanctionable under American law. 
This means that the foreign shipper 
can come in to the Government and 
show that the items in question are not 
within the MTCR parameters or are 
destined for some innocent purpose. 

Mr. President, I ask that the amend- 
ment be agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further debate? 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, before we 
do, I just want to make sure that we 
are fully cleared on this. 

I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, we are 
prepared now to accept the amendment 
of the Senator, and I apologize for the 
delay. 

Excuse me just one second. I want to 
make sure we are talking about the 
same amendment. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. PRESSLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. PRESSLER. Mr. President, be- 
cause of the parliamentary situation 
we are in and only because of that I 
have agreed with the manager of the 
bill to withdraw this amendment tem- 
porarily. But it does not mean it is not 
going forward. Indeed, we will seek a 
rolicall vote on it if necessary, but I 
believe it has been cleared on both 
sides. 

In any event, to summarize a long 
speech. I withdraw the amendment, 
and I am dying to hear from the Sen- 
ator from Arizona. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator has a right to withdraw the 
amendment, and the amendment is 
thereby withdrawn. 

The amendment (No. 1261) was with- 
drawn. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from Ari- 
zona [Mr. MCCAIN]. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1262 

Mr. MCCAIN. Mr. President, I send an 
amendment to the desk and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows: 

The Senator from Arizona [Mr. MCCAIN] 
proposes an amendment numbered 1262. 


Mr. MCCAIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that reading of the 
amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

At the appropriate place in the bill, add 
the following new section: 

SENSE OF THE SENATE.—It is the Sense of 
the Senate that— 

(1) The government of the United States is 
committed to seeking the fullest possible ac- 
counting of American servicemen unac- 
counted for during the war in Vietnam; 

(2) Cooperation by the Government of Viet- 
nam on resolving the fate of those American 
servicemen unaccounted for has increased 
significantly over the last three years and is 
essential to the resolution of outstanding 
POW/MIA cases; 

(3) Substantial and tangible progress has 
been made in the POW/MIA accounting proc- 
ess; 

(4) Cooperative efforts between the U.S. 
and Vietnam should continue in order to re- 
solve all outstanding questions concerning 
the fate of Americans missing-in-action; 

(5) U.S. senior military commanders and 
U.S. personnel working in the field to ac- 
count for U.S. POW/MIAs in Vietnam believe 
that lifting the U.S. trade embargo against 
Vietnam will facilitate and accelerate the 
accounting efforts; and, 

(6) Therefore, in order to maintain and ex- 
pand further U.S. and Vietnamese efforts to 
obtain the fullest possible accounting, the 
President should lift the U.S. trade embargo 
against Vietnam immediately. 


AMENDMENT NO. 1263 TO AMENDMENT NO. 1262 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, I send an 
amendment to the desk and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows: 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
KERRY], for himself, Mr. MCCAIN, Мг. ROBB, 
Mr. MURKOWSKI, Mr. KERREY, Mr. SIMPSON, 
Mr. JOHNSTON, Mr. PRESSLER, Mr. WARNER, 
Mr. INOUYE, Mr. CHAFEE, Mr. PELL, Mrs. 
KASSEBAUM, Mr. MATHEWS, Mr. BENNETT, and 
Mr. AKAKA proposes an amendment num- 
bered 1263 to amendment No. 1262. 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that reading of the 
amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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The amendment is as follows: 

Strike all after the first word in the pend- 
ing amendment and insert the following: 

OF THE SENATE.—It is the Sense of the Sen- 
ate that— 

(1) The government of the United States is 
committed to seeking the fullest possible ac- 
counting of American servicemen unac- 
counted for during the war in Vietnam; 

(2) Cooperation by the Government of Viet- 
nam on resolving the fate of those American 
servicemen unaccounted for has increased 
significantly over the last three years and is 
essential to the resolution of outstanding 
POW/MIA cases; 

(3) Substantial and tangible progress has 
been made in the POW/MIA accounting proc- 
ess; 

(4) Cooperative efforts between the U.S. 
and Vietnam should continue in order to re- 
solve all outstanding questions concerning 
the fate of Americans missing-in-action; 

(5) U.S. senior military commanders and 
U.S. personnel working in the field to ac- 
count for U.S, POW/MIAs in Vietnam believe 
that lifting the U.S. trade embargo against 
Vietnam will facilitate and accelerate the 
accounting efforts; 

(6) Therefore, in order to maintain and ex- 
pand further U.S. and Vietnamese efforts to 
obtain the fullest possible accounting, the 
President should lift the U.S. trade embargo 
against Vietnam expeditiously; and 

(7) Moreover, as the U.S. and Vietnam 
move toward normalization of relations, the 
Government of Vietnam should demonstrate 
further improvements in meeting inter- 
nationally recognized standards of human 
rights. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Arizona. 

Mr. McCAIN. I understand the 
amendment is in the form of a second- 
degree amendment? 

Mr. KERRY. It is in the form of a 
second-degree amendment to the 
amendment of the Senator from Ari- 
zona. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts is recognized. 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, the 
amendment that I have sent to the 
desk commences what I and other Sen- 
ators believe is a very important dis- 
cussion for the U.S. Senate. 

I have sent this amendment to the 
desk with 16 cosponsors. They are: Sen- 
ator MCCAIN; Senator ROBB; Senator 
MURKOWSKI; Senator BOB KERREY of 
Nebraska; Senator SIMPSON; Senator 
JOHNSTON; Senator PRESSLER; Senator 
WARNER; Senator INOUYE; Senator 
CHAFEE; Senator PELL; Senator KASSE- 
BAUM; Senator MATHEWS; Senator BEN- 
NETT; and Senator AKAKA. 

This amendment seeks to address the 
question of our current relationship 
with Vietnam and the embargo that is 
currently in place pending judgments 
about the accounting of our prisoners 
of war. 

Mr. President, I know this is a sen- 
sitive issue, as does the Senator from 
Arizona. We bring it to the floor with 
the utmost sensitivity and with a great 
deal of consideration. We believe very 
deeply in one simple concept: That if 
we urge the President of the United 
States, as this amendment seeks to do, 
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to expeditiously lift the embargo 
against Vietnam, we will do a better, 
faster and more thorough job of provid- 
ing answers to our families and to our 
veterans about POW-MIA. 

We do not offer this amendment to 
pick a fight with anyone. We do not do 
it with any disrespect to anybody. To 
the contrary. I think it is fair to say 
we do it with the utmost respect, par- 
ticularly to the families who have car- 
ried with them deep questions for 20- 
plus years about what happened to 
loved ones who were lost in Vietnam. 
But we are convinced that the goal of 
achieving the biggest accounting pos- 
sible of our veterans is best served by 
moving forward in a cooperative proc- 
ess that will get Americans into Viet- 
nam and help us to find the answers 
that we seek regarding those loved 
ones. 

I know that some are going to come 
to the floor and say, ‘‘Don’t reward 
Vietnam.” This is not a reward. We 
will explain 100 different ways why it is 
not. Some will say, Don't take your 
leverage away.“ We will point out it is 
not a question of taking away leverage, 
but rather a question of giving us more 
leverage, about how this is a mecha- 
nism for opening the doors that have 
been shut for 20 and 25 years. 

More than 25 years ago, many of us 
who are cosponsors of this legislation 
put on the uniform of our country and 
volunteered to go across the ocean to 
Vietnam to fight for freedom. We 
hoped ultimately for a democratic na- 
tion. Like so many others, I joined and 
I volunteered and I went because I 
wanted to beat back communism, I 
wanted to give the Vietnamese a 
chance for themselves. For reasons far 
too numerous and, frankly, not even 
relevant to the discussion today, that 
particular effort failed. 

But we come to the floor today con- 
vinced that that difficult period of 25 
years ago and the democracy and the 
freedom that we sought then do not 
have to become the story of a chapter 
of failure. Rather, if we take the right 
steps, in the days ahead, Vietnam can 
become, finally, a chapter of success 
for this country. 

We believe that it is by giving mean- 
ing to the 58,000-plus names on the 
Wall in Washington, by ending some of 
the divisions in this country and un- 
derstanding how we can best answer 
the difficult questions that remain for 
families that we can, indeed, begin the 
process of writing that final chapter of 
this war. Millions of Vietnamese citi- 
zens supported us, and they are still in 
Vietnam. Hundreds of thousands of sol- 
diers supported us. They are still in 
Vietnam, some of them without arms 
or legs and only their scars as the wit- 
ness to their service for our country 
and our ideals. They could benefit by 
the infusion of American assistance 
and ultimately a relationship. They 
would benefit by more Americans being 
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in their country to guarantee human 
rights and to guarantee that they ulti- 
mately may be able to have the chance 
to live in the kind of society that we 
originally fought for. 

So much is at stake in the decision 
we make or not make. But what is 
really critical, as colleagues make a 
judgment about whether or not we 
should move forward, is the basic goal: 
How do we best get the accounting for 
our families? That is the issue. The 
President of the United States has fol- 
lowed a policy first established by 
President Reagan, followed through on 
by President Bush, that he is going to 
try to get the fullest accounting pos- 
sible of our missing. Mr. President, you 
cannot do that if you are not there. 
You cannot get that accounting if the 
Vietnamese do not cooperate with us. 
You cannot get that accounting if you 
are not talking to the Vietnamese sol- 
diers, the Vietnamese leaders, the gen- 
erals, the others who know something 
about that war. You cannot get the an- 
swers if you do not have access to the 
archives. You cannot get the answers if 
you cannot go around their country- 
side asking questions and searching. 

For 19 years or so, we were not able 
to do any of the things that I just 
talked about and, in fact, we did not 
get answers. Families lived year after 
year after year not knowing what hap- 
pened to some loved one and, frankly, 
not having the Government of this 
country do enough to find out. Then fi- 
nally, in 1988, Gen. John Vessey went 
over to Vietnam and began a process of 
engagement. President Reagan is to be 
commended for having entered into 
that effort to try to guarantee that we 
had a greater accountability process. 
General Vessey painstakingly built up 
a process by which we gave a little, 
they gave a little, we gave a little, we 
kept pressure, we kept the process 
going, and we have begun to get an- 
swers. 

When I started with the POW-MIA 
Select Committee, we had 2,268 people 
on the list of those missing or POW in 
Vietnam. We are now down to 2,238— 
not a huge reduction. But the reason 
that that reduction is not as great as it 
might be reflecting the answers we 
have truly found is that in order for a 
name to come off the list, you have to 
have the remains back in this country 
and the remains have to be fully identi- 
fied. We have had difficulty—difficulty 
finding remains, difficulty getting the 
remains hopefully identified. In some 
cases, we do not find enough of the re- 
mains to be able to positively identify. 
In other cases, not for the want of the 
Vietnamese turning over remains, we 
are simply not able to make an identi- 
fication. But we have been able to 
make many identifications. 

What I think is a far more significant 
figure—and I think this is an impor- 
tant figure when you measure it 
against the assertions of some veterans 
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groups and some individuals regarding 
this issue. We often hear people say: 
“We're not making progress. The Viet- 
namese can do more, there’s not 
enough progress.” Let me first ask col- 
leagues to reflect on what is happening 
in Vietnam today in the context of this 
effort. 

No two nations that ever fought a 
war against each other have ever en- 
tered into as significant an arrange- 
ment or as significant an endeavor to 
try to find the missing as we have been 
doing in 1992, 1993, and 1994. This is the 
most significant remains retrieval and 
identification effort in the history of 
warfare. You cannot find a time with 
the Romans or the Greeks or the Ger- 
mans or the Japanese, or anyone else, 
where two nations that have fought 
against each other are side by side out 
on those battlefields trying to find re- 
mains and find the answers. This is the 
single most important effort. 

In an effort to try to put the Viet- 
namese to the test back in the early 
1990’s, or late 1980's, General Vessey 
went through the list of 2,268 names. 
Out of those 2,268 names, 1,600-plus are 
in Vietnam; 500 or so are in Laos, and 
the remainder in Cambodia. 

Of those 2,268 General Vessey—lI 
think it was 69 at the time—General 
Vessey went through the loss incidents 
of those cases, and he chose the hardest 
cases, the cases where we would have 
some cause for possible belief that 
someone might have survived their in- 
cident. 

General Vessey read the folder, the 
loss incident, and he took those cases 
where we had a belief that captain so 
and so, or major so and so, or lieuten- 
ant so and so might have survived his 
incident or that we just did not know 
what happened to him. You might have 
had two airplanes flying beside each 
other and then there was an explosion 
and one disappeared in a fireball. They 
did not see a parachute. On the other 
hand, the last thing they knew the per- 
son was alive and flying the plane. 
They did not have any contact on the 
ground. They did not see the para- 
chute. We list the person as MIA. They 
are on the list. 

You may have had a much more com- 
pelling case where you actually had a 
parachute and you had somebody drop- 
ping to the Earth, and you had radio 
communication with the person. Then 
they were on the ground and they 
heard the enemy coming, and in the 
radio communication they said, “І hear 
the men. I'm going to have to sign off 
now.” And that is the last we knew of 
that person. We know they reached the 
ground. We know they were alive. We 
know they were in the vicinity of the 
enemy, but we never heard from them 
again. 

Or we had instances where we knew 
someone was captured. We knew they 
were in prison. We knew they died. But 
we did not get their remains back, so 
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that raises a question: How can you 
have somebody in captivity and not 
know where the remains are? 

General Vessey put 196 of these tough 
cases in front of the Vietnamese. For 
someone who says we are not making 
progress, I ask them to measure what 
has happened to those cases. They have 
gone from 196 cases down to 73 cases, 
and of those 120 or so cases that we 
have resolved, we now know to a cer- 
tainty what happened to that person. 
We know now to a certainty that per- 
son is not languishing alive in a bam- 
boo cage in Vietnam. We know to a cer- 
tainty that person was not a captive. 
We know to a certainty where they 
died, how they died, and we are now in 
the process of trying to excavate and 
find their remains. We are currently 
spending about $1.7 million per remains 
which we are trying to retrieve in Viet- 
nam. 

Now, for people who say to me, Sen- 
ator, that’s not important; the Viet- 
namese could just tell you all about 
16,” I ask them to look at the reality of 
what happened just last week in Viet- 
nam when I was there. We had a site in 
Quang Ngai Province where we lost five 
personnel, ground troops on a long- 
range mission. They went up into a 
small hillside and all five of them were 
shot. We know they were shot at the 
time because our rescue people went in 
to get them. When our rescue people 
got there, they found only two bodies 
buried in a very shallow area of rock, 
but they saw a trail of blood leading 
down from those two bodies into a 
field. They recorded this in the reports 
at that moment in time. 

The Vietnamese in the last weeks 
have helped us find the people who shot 
those men. They helped us find the peo- 
ple who were witnesses to the burial. 
And by finding the people who were 
witnesses to the burial, we were able to 
find an area in the field that we lit- 
erally isolated and took over as an ar- 
chaeological dig. We dug up some farm- 
er's field with the help of the Vietnam- 
ese finding it because they told us that 
the three other bodies were lain out 
one, two, three beside each other right 
there in the field. 

Now, Mr. President, I would like to 
share with my colleagues photographs 
of this effort that some people say is 
not cooperative. 

This is an archaeological dig in a par- 
ticular field in Vietnam. This is what 
we are doing, case by case, in order to 
eliminate the possibilities. We cannot 
do this without the cooperation of the 
Vietnamese. If they do not help us find 
the place, if they do not let us fly to 
the place, if they do not go to the place 
to dig with us, if they do not help us 
get the permission of the local people, 
if they do not help us find the people 
who know what happened, this does not 
happen and a family does not learn 
anything. 

Right up here in the back is the hill- 
side, and I landed in a helicopter right 
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over here the other day and walked 
through this dig the day I was there. 
The day after this it was even larger. 
This is an example of how complicated 
it is to find the remains. 

Here is another picture from another 
angle of the dig area. These are Ameri- 
cans, American soldiers, I might add, 
active duty American military person- 
nel, working side by side with Viet- 
namese military personnel. They are 
out there in the jungle with snakes and 
unexploded ordnance, іп extraor- 
dinarily uncomfortable conditions, 
week after week, without their mail. 
We do not have diplomatic relations so 
they do not have anything coming in. 
They are out there digging on a daily 
basis. This is an example. 

Here is a closer example of the extent 
of this dig, with people going in, walls 
caving in, constant work, bucket for 
bucket. Every single bucket of earth 
that is unearthed is sifted and the Vi- 
etnamese are setting up lines of people 
to help us sift through it. 

Here is another example of this dig 
from another angle with folks just sort 
of walking around looking at it. 

Here is an example of Vietnamese 
themselves working right in the dig, 
villagers, army personnel and others 
helping us, bucket by bucket, to bring 
this out. 

Well, this paid off. On the last day of 
the dig, just as they were about to give 
up, they uncovered the three bodies 
lain out one by one, right beside each 
other, precisely in the manner that was 
described. 

Now, we have not positively identi- 
fied those three bodies yet, but one 
would assume, given the extent of in- 
formation and knowledge we have 
about what happened, that the chances 
of positive identification are enormous. 
This is precisely how we have identi- 
fied cases to date. 

This is painstaking. Why do we have 
to do it? We have to do this because 
until you found those three bodies, you 
had people running around this coun- 
try claiming every conspiracy in the 
world: That they went to Russia; they 
went to China; or they may be alive. 

We have an obligation to find out the 
answer for our families. So we are 
doing it. But I wish to emphasize to 
every colleague the answers are not 
here in this country. The answers are 
in someone else’s country, a country 
called Vietnam. And unless the Viet- 
namese let us do these things, our fam- 
ilies will not get answers. It is that 
simple. 

Now, Admiral Larson, the Com- 
mander in Chief of the Pacific fleet, 
went to this dig, as he did to others in 
the ensuing days, and he has con- 
cluded, as have the other senior active 
duty military people who have served 
during this war, that we need to lift 
this embargo in order to guarantee 
that this kind of cooperation continues 
because we made a deal with the Viet- 
namese. 
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The deal we made with the Vietnam- 
ese was if they help us get documents 
and they help us get archives and they 
help us get access and they help us 
with the excavations and the cases, we 
will reciprocate. That is the road map 
to deal with this embargo. 

(Mrs. FEINSTEIN assumed 
Chair.) 

Mr. KERRY. Now, let me just say, 
Madam President, after I went to this 
dig, I flew up into the highlands. I 
landed in a place where our special 
forces used to work. There I saw the 
most remarkable sight. We landed in 
the midst of 2,000 Montagnard 
tribespeople who welcomed us there to 
help dig up their field and look for 
American remains. There was a huge 
hole in the middle of this extraor- 
dinary plateau and there were 100 Viet- 
namese troops in a bucket brigade 
working alongside Americans, bucket 
for bucket, lifting out the dirt from 
this hole in order to find out whether 
three bodies might still be within this 
aircraft because we do not know what 
happened to three crew members, al- 
though we recovered two of the crew 
members in this explosion in the loss of 
this aircraft. 

I walked down 3% meters into the 
Earth, right beside the wheel base of 
this aircraft, and all around me in the 
red earth was disintegrated aluminum, 
shreds from this aircraft which I could 
pull out of the Earth with my hands, 
and did. Bucket for bucket, this is 
being sifted in order to discover wheth- 
er or not there might be the remains of 
the three people we cannot find to de- 
termine whether or not they might 
have been alive. Were they prisoners 
somewhere? Were they not? One hun- 
dred Vietnamese soldiers. 

Now, we have a decision to make. We 
can lose this cooperation if we do not 
begin to act in a mature and sensible 
fashion with respect to this relation- 
ship. 

This cannot be a one-way street. We 
sat there for 19 years in a one-way 
street, and we got nothing. For the last 
2 years, we have had a two-way street, 
and we have gotten the greatest 
amount of cooperation that we have 
ever had. Let me describe that to my 
colleagues. 

A couple of years ago when I first 
went back to Vietnam, we had no office 
in Hanoi, no permanent office. We had 
one or two people occasionally visiting 
and working out of a hotel. We had no 
access to archives. We had no access to 
the countryside. We could not go out 
except on a few missions, and we had 
none of this kind of cooperation. We 
had no interviews of Vietnamese gen- 
erals, battalion commanders, or the 
historians of their tradition houses, as 
they are called. We had no access to 
military bases. We had no access to 
prisons. We had not had, at that point 
in time, an ability to interview a whole 
bunch of people who held JOHN McCAIN 
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a prisoner who were involved in some 
of the major battles with us. We did 
not have the ability to follow up on 
live sighting reports, and many veter- 
ans in this country were saying, What 
are you guys doing? We are getting re- 
ports of live Americans, and you do not 
even go over there and look.“ Well, we 
did not have the ability to go and look 
wherever we wanted. 

Madam President, in the last 2 years 
we have had a remarkable change. We 
now have a permanent office in Hanoi. 
We now have 107 active duty military 
personnel in Vietnam. We have Amer- 
ican military personnel who are al- 
lowed to travel anywhere they want in 
Vietnam without escort. We now have 
our general with a multiple reentry 
visa so he can come in and out when- 
ever he wants to, which we did not 
have. We now have an archival re- 
searcher who has a permanent pass to 
go into the national defense archives of 
the Vietnamese and the national ar- 
chives and research on a daily basis, 
and they are doing that. 

We now have had every single live 
sighting report that we had that was 
considered an active live sighting re- 
port followed up on. We have gone out 
and landed in their military bases un- 
expectedly. I did that with Senator 
SMITH. We landed unauthorized in the 
middle of a military base, and 100 sol- 
diers ran up to us. And we interviewed 
them and talked to them spontane- 
ously about whether they had seen 
Americans. 

We went into prisons spontaneously. 
We were allowed into sections of the 
prisons they did not think we were 
going to go into. We were allowed to 
haul their prisoners out of their cells 
and interrogate them as to whether or 
not they had seen Americans or knew 
anything about prisoners of war. 

We have been allowed to go into 
every single one of their tradition 
houses. They have now been visited. 

They have turned over to us some 
20,000 documents, 5,000 photographs, 
and those documents have helped us 
with specific cases about specific peo- 
ple who were lost, and we have in fact 
been able to bring home to families 
news about their loved ones as a con- 
sequence of those kinds of documents. I 
would like to share with my colleagues 
an example of the kind of documents 
that we are receiving as recently as 
last week. 

We have been able to secure some of 
the documents that we thought, 
through our intelligence sources, were 
the most important documents in help- 
ing us to resolve some of the cases. Let 
me give you an example of the kind of 
assistance we have. 

Last summer or somewhere in that 
vicinity, we received photographs that 
showed an American pilot dead on the 
ground. So we now had evidence of a 
soldier, an airman, who was shot down 
and who had died. But we did not have 
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remains. We did not know the cir- 
cumstances of the death. So we have 
begun a process of trying to track that 
down. 

The Vietnamese delivered to me, and 
they delivered it to Secretary Lord a 
few days earlier also, a document that 
has the names of people who died in 
captivity, where they died, the date 
they died, where they were buried, and 
now we are going out to the sites of 
those burials. We are person for person 
able to try to corroborate whether or 
not the death was in circumstances we 
believed it to be or have subsequently 
learned it to be or now know it to be. 

This will enable us ultimately to do 
what these people are doing here, 
which is do the final corroboration. It 
will not happen next month or 10 
months from now. This could take us 5 
years or 10 years. We cannot sit frozen 
in a time warp with respect to Vietnam 
believing that somehow, not engaged, 
not having Americans there, we are 
going to empower this process more 
than we will in our current status. 

Let me give you another example. We 
are now interviewing soldiers. I would 
like to share with you a rather remark- 
able moment. I went back to Vietnam 
last year with Senator JOHN MCCAIN 
and with Congressman PETE PETERSON. 
Both of them spent about 6 years-plus 
in Hanoi in prison. It was a remarkable 
thing to walk back into this prison 
where they had spent this time of 
agony and pain. 

We were able to witness Senator 
JOHN MCCAIN and Congressman PETE 
PETERSON being able to publicly, in 
front of the press, interrogate the peo- 
ple who had interrogated them 20 years 
ago. That is a remarkable turn of 
events for any proud country to allow 
there senior military people and others 
to be subjected to public interrogation. 

We are now receiving documents 
from military people. This is an exam- 
ple of one. It is a battalion command- 
er’s war diaries. It talks of specific 
shootdowns and specific incidents. His 
personal diaries have now given us in- 
formation with respect to several cases 
that we needed information on. As a 
consequence of these diaries, our teams 
are able to go out, talk to more people, 
gather more information, and, hope- 
fully, find some resolution with respect 
to a family’s questions. 

Madam President, we can sit here 
and we can play sort of a strong-arm 
tactic that says, until you—as the 
American Legion says—turn over the 
live prisoners, we are not doing any- 
thing, despite the fact that unani- 
mously the Senate select committee 
signed off on the fact that there is no 
compelling evidence that anybody is 
alive. Not one of our people in Vietnam 
has found any evidence that they are 
alive. 

I might add that we met with 14 am- 
bassadors of our allied nations— 
France, Belgium, Germany, Sweden, 
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Great Britain, Australia. They have 
been in Vietnam since 1975. And not 
one of those embassies has ever had 
one bit of information come to them 
that an American was alive in Viet- 
nam. They have been there even in the 
dark days of 1975, 1976, and 1977 when 
we could not get anything into Viet- 
nam. They have told us they have 
never received any information. That 
is, after all, how Bobby Garwood came 
out of Vietnam. He came out by going 
up to a foreign person. If Bobby 
Garwood can get out by going up toa 
foreign person, then the more people 
you have in the country, the more op- 
portunity there would be for some po- 
tentially live persons to go up to some- 
body and get out. 

Just the other day an American busi- 
nessman who was in Hanoi under the 
current legal structure where you are 
allowed to be there but you cannot do 
business, hung an American flag out 
his window. People came in off the 
street because there was an American 
flag. And they told him information 
about someone they knew had been 
killed. He turned the information over 
to our team, and our team is now fol- 
lowing up on it and believes it is valu- 
able information. That is because you 
had an American flag and an American 
in the country. 

So you know, we can sit here and say 
no, no, no, no. 

You have to give us this, even though 
we do not know for sure they have it; 
we think they might, but we do not 
know. Until you give us what we do not 
know you have, we are not going to do 
anything. Well, that is now an invita- 
tion to disaster, because we made a 
deal with the Vietnamese. The deal 
was: If you cooperate, we will cooper- 
ate. And we are running out of gas. We 
have asked them to extend that co- 
operation. I think we are reaching a 
point where we can see this shut down 
and we сап see less people able to trav- 
el and we can see less answers coming 
back to our people. 

Madam President, for people to say 
“why do we not рау а lot of money and 
cut a deal and get them all back,” we 
have tried it. I personally walked 
around with the foreign minister in the 
garden talking to him and said. Sup- 
pose we would pay you $1 billion.” And 
I said, If we offered money and if you 
have live people, and we get them 
back, can we cut а deal?” General 
Vessey tried it. Assistant Secretary of 
State Solomon tried it. Winston Lord 
tried it. The Vietnamese look you in 
the face and say, We do not have any- 
body. We would love to do it, but we 
cannot give you somebody we do not 
have.”’ 

So, Madam President, even at the 
point where George Bush was about to 
leave office, a deal was offered to them 
that if they could give т number of ге- 
mains, we would lift the embargo. Do 
you not think they would have given 
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the remains and had the embargo lift- 
ed? But they could not do it. When our 
Senate committee was there, we said, 
This report we are going to put out is 
a very important report, and it will 
help condition how Americans view 
this issue. If you can get more remains 
or documents, you have а better 
chance that this report is going to be a 
stronger опе.” Notwithstanding that 
reality and their good knowledge of the 
American media structure and our pol- 
itics, they were not able to ante up 
anything dramatic to change the dy- 
namic. 

You tell me, if George Bush could not 
get it when he was leaving office and 
he could have lifted the embargo if 
they produced 25 remains, how you 
wait until 20 years and push them to do 
something they have not done in the 
last 19 years? It is beyond me. Do you 
think the Vietnamese are going to 
walk up with some smoking gun docu- 
ment and say: By the way, we are 
happy to tell you that we had 50 people 
alive for 20 years and we used them as 
slave labor, and then we shot them. 
Now we are giving you the evidence, 
and we want you to give us normal re- 
lations and, by the way, help us a lot. 

It is not going to work that way. It is 
going to work this way—painstakingly. 
The way we are going to get answers is 
the way we have received the docu- 
ments we have received so far—by 
working cooperatively with them and 
getting people who can point to where 
the documents are, by holding them up 
in their face in a way that shows the 
evidence as we find it and by confront- 
ing them. 

I want to make it very clear to my 
colleagues that there is nothing in this 
amendment that is based on trusting 
the Vietnamese or anyone else. This is 
a verification process, not trust. But 
the way we are going to verify is to get 
Americans into their country, is to 
have access to their records, is to 
interview their people and proceed 
painstakingly down this road. We are 
not going to get those answers by 
stonewalling and setting up a barrier 
between us and them that merely con- 
tinues the difficult years we had when 
we did not get any answers. 

I can only say to my colleagues that 
one of the great mistakes we made in 
the war was not listening to the people 
who were in the field fighting the war. 
So the politicians back home gave in to 
whatever impulses and made a lot of 
decisions and even called bombing 
raids from the White House. Well, let 
us practice that lesson in 1994. We have 
soldiers in the field who are telling us 
today that they will be helped by lift- 
ing the embargo. Our commanding ad- 
miral was just there. He thinks we will 
be helped. General Christmas, a war 
hero from the U.S. Marines, a Navy 
Cross winner, wounded at Hue, believes 
we ought to move forward in ways that 
will open up the process so that we can 
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begin to really get the answers. Gen- 
eral Needham, Tom Needham, wounded 
at Kontum, fought in Vietnam, two 
tours, volunteered, went back, and now 
is back there commanding this effort. 
He says, Help us open up the process,” 
and the way you open up the process is 
by reciprocating. 

Madam President, I think our col- 
leagues ought to understand the sig- 
nificance of what is happening in Viet- 
nam. On that plateau, which I de- 
scribed a moment ago—and I did not 
quite finish the story—in that hole of 
that C-130, they just took out 100- 
pound bombs, 18 of them, and they had 
to be defused so these guys could do 
the digging they are doing. We have 
people walking in high jungle area, a 
4% hour walk up a mountain between 
red flags, in order not to set off 
unexploded ordnance, in an effort to 
try to do this. They are telling us that 
it will help them if you lift this embar- 
go, if you get more Americans in there, 
if you facilitate their access to these 
places. 

So I hope colleagues are going to 
think hard about what the reality is. 
Sixty percent of Vietnam is under the 
age of 24 years. The vast majority of 
this 77 million population does not 
know anything about the war, except 
for the craters that they walk in and 
the digs that they see us doing. When 
they saw me, an American, they were 
delighted I was not a Russian and they 
were thrilled to see us. 

We ought to start to wake up to re- 
ality here, Madam President. Some 
Senators may talk about conspiracy 
theories and other things. Our Senate 
report found unanimously that there 
has been no conspiracy to hide here. 
We have had sloppiness and inadvert- 
ence and some negligence, but we have 
not had people willfully try to hide 
something. We have had some tragedies 
in this effort. But the bottom line is 
that we are getting answers. We are 
down to 73 tough cases. In some of 
those cases we may never find the re- 
mains. We may never find the answers. 
But we have to understand that the 
best shot of doing so is to guarantee 
that we have access and that we have 
Americans moving around the country. 

There аге many other reasons, 
Madam President—and I could offer 
them—as to why this is important. But 
it is not really what this issue is about. 
We could talk about China and the im- 
portance of being involved in the re- 
gion. We could talk about the efforts to 
try to sustain some of those kids and 
others who still look to us and who 
wish we were there in some way or an- 
other. We could talk more about the 
people that we supported and who 
fought with us. We could talk more, I 
suppose, about the larger economic in- 
terests and other things. 

In fact, this embargo is, candidly, not 
an embargo against the Vietnamese 
anymore. It is truly an embargo 
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against ourselves, because Vietnam is 
growing at 7 percent a year, and the 
French, Germans, Taiwanese, Japa- 
nese, and others are not hesitating to 
invest. They have invested something 
like $10 billion—$2.9 billion in the last 
couple of years. The country is grow- 
ing. They will do fine without us. They 
would like to deal with us, but they 
will be OK without us. 

Boeing, the other day, on the other 
hand, lost eight airplanes to Airbus, 
and Digital lost a huge contract to one 
of the Japanese companies. We will 
never see those again. That is OK, be- 
cause this is not about economics, and 
that is why I am not dwelling on it. 
The issue before the U.S. Senate is how 
do you guarantee that we are going to 
get the best accounting possible, and 
based on the experience of General 
Vessey, based on the plea of Admiral 
Larson and the people who are in the 
field, based on the reality of what we 
are seeing and the documents being 
produced and the access to people and 
the whole capacity we have to criss- 
cross their country, it is clear to me 
that if we do not move forward, we 
could be jeopardized and lose the op- 
portunity to get answers. 

I will have more to say on this at a 
later time, Madam President; but I 
happily turn to my colleague, the Sen- 
ator from Arizona. 

Mr. McCAIN. Madam President, go 
ahead. I yield to the Senator from 
South Dakota. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from South Dakota. 

Mr. HELMS. Excuse me. 

Madam President, I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from South Dakota has the floor. 

Mr. HELMS. Pardon me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from South Dakota has the floor. 

Mr. PRESSLER. I yield to the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. HELMS. I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

Mr. PRESSLER. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ab- 
sence of a quorum has been suggested. 
The clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. McCAIN. Madam President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The Senator from Arizona has the 
floor. 

Mr. McCAIN. I thank the Chair. 

Madam President, I rise with Senator 
KERRY today in the hope that the Sen- 
ate may join with us in recognizing 
that the time has arrived to begin a 
new chapter in our troubled history 
with Vietnam. 

Let me say at the outset, Madam 
President, that whenever I consider our 
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relationship with Vietnam, I try very 
hard to do so without succumbing to 
the sentimentality that so often clouds 
our judgments about our former adver- 
sary. The grievances I hold against 
Vietnam are not personal, nor are they 
premised primarily on the Vietnamese 
leadership’s past offenses to the United 
States, to their neighbors, to their own 
people and to mankind. They are, in 
large part, objections to Напоі'ѕ cur- 
rent failings. 

Similarly, my hope for a better rela- 
tionship with Vietnam is not intended 
to fulfill a personal need to reach clo- 
sure on the Vietnam War. Such a goal 
may still be important to some, but I 
made my peace with that the day I re- 
turned to the United States. My sup- 
port for better relations with Vietnam 
is based on my judgment that improved 
relations would best serve the national 
interests and values of the United 
States—period. 

Today, we are calling for an end to 
the United States trade embargo 
against Vietnam. We do so not out of 
guilt, not out of sentimentality, not 
because of pressure from any special 
interest groups. We do so because we 
believe such a move is in the best in- 
terests of the United States, as well as 
the people of Vietnam. 

The issue involved in our relations 
with Vietnam of greatest importance 
to the American people is the account- 
ing for our POW/MIA’s. Contrary, to 
what Members may hear from some op- 
ponents to this amendment, Vietnam 
has been cooperating and cooperating 
substantially in our efforts to account 
for our missing. Senator KERRY has 
made that case clear in his remarks. 

Support for that view comes from 
every single person involved in our ac- 
counting efforts, most of whom wear 
the uniform of the United States—be- 
ginning with Gen. John Vessey, former 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
under President Reagan, and appointed 
by President Reagan to serve as his 
emissary to Vietnam for POW/MIA af- 
fairs, a man who has served this coun- 
try with singular distinction for half a 
century. 

Adm. Charles Larson, commander-in- 
chief of United States forces in the Pa- 
cific, has recently traveled to Vietnam 
and proclaimed that cooperation from 
Vietnam across all fronts has been ex- 
cellent." He is joined in that view by 
Gen. Tom Needham, the commander of 
the joint task force for a full account- 
ing, as well as all U.S. personnel who 
labor under very difficult conditions to 
resolve the fate of America’s missing. 

Madam President, I ask unanimous 
consent at this time to print in the 
RECORD an article from the Washington 
Times entitled Admiral Is Latest U.S. 
Official To Laud Vietnam’s Coopera- 
tion.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 
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ADMIRAL IS LATEST UNITED STATES OFFICIAL 
To LAUD VIETNAM'S COOPERATION 
(From Combined Dispatches) 

The highest-ranking U.S. officer to visit 
Hanoi since the Vietnam War said this week 
he will report that its "cooperation across 
all fronts has been excellent“ in the effort to 
account for missing Americans. 

The assessment by Adm. Charles R. Larson 
is expected to weigh heavily in President 
Clinton's decision on whether to lift a 19- 
year trade embargo against Vietnam. Mr. 
Clinton has said the decision is contingent 
оп Hanoi’s cooperation in the search for U.S. 
servicemen and on progress in the account- 
ing for MIAs. 

I don’t think they're holding anything 
back,“ Adm. Larson, commander of U.S. 
military forces in the Pacific, said in Pleiku 
Tuesday. 

On his last day, he visited American and 
Vietnamese teams working in the field as 
part of the largest investigative and exca- 
vation operation since the war ended іп 1975. 

Adm. Larson is the latest in a series of 
U.S. official to come to Vietnam, including 
State Department and congressional delega- 
tions, 

His visit was seen as another signal by the 
United States to Vietnam that it is moving 
toward the restoration of economic and dip- 
lomatic ties broken in 1975, when Communist 
North Vietnam overthrew a U.S.-sponsored 
regime in South Vietnam. 

Subsequently, Vietnam repulsed China in a 
brief but violent 1979 border war. Beijing 
launched the crossborder attacks to “pun- 
ish” Hanoi for ousting the Khmer Rouge re- 
gime in Cambodia. 

Sen, John Kerry, a member of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, whose views 
may also influence Mr. Clinton, was in Viet- 
nam Sunday when Adm. Larson arrived and 
indicated he would support an easing or end 
to the U.S. embargo, 

Mr. Kerry, who is a Vietnam combat vet- 
eran and was also chairman of the defunct 
Senate Select Committee on POW-MIA Af- 
fairs, said American businesses are suffering 
from the embargo. 

“The embargo is not an embargo against 
Vietnam,” said the Massachusetts Democrat. 
“It’s an embargo against ourselves, against 
U.S. business. Vietnam is not being hurt by 
it practically.” 

Premier Vo Van Kiet, who met with Mr. 
Kerry Saturday, urged Mr. Clinton to nor- 
malize relations soon, saying this would lead 
to cooperation in other fields. 

Many families of the MIAs and some veter- 
ans organizations strongly oppose lifting the 
trade embargo. They say there is no substan- 
tial progress and claim Vietnam has with- 
held information and some remains. 

The United States lists, 2,238 Americans 
unaccounted for in Southeast Asia, including 
1,647 in Vietnam, 505 in Laos, 78 in Cambodia 
and eight in China. 

“I think the fact that I'm here shows that 
there's been a level of cooperation that has 
been very good.“ Adm. Larson told reporters. 
“Certainly if the cooperation level was not 
good. I would not be here. I feel a heavy re- 
sponsibility coming as the first senior Amer- 
ican officer.” 

Deputy Foreign Minister Le Mai told Adm. 
Larson the Vietnamese had seen a number of 
American delegations recently, but I think 
your visit is of particular significance." 

The U.S. group responsible for accounting 
for the missing falls under Adm. Larson's 
command in Hawaii. 

Sen. J. Bennett Johnston, Democrat of 
Louisiana, chairman of the Senate Energy 
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and Natural Resources Committee, and four 
members of the committee who wound up a 
three-day visit to Vietnam earlier this 
month urged Mr. Clinton to quickly lift the 
embargo and restore diplomatic relations. 

After Adm. Larson and Mr. Kerry departed, 
there was speculation in Hanoi that deci- 
sions on Vietnam may be delayed by Mr. 
Clinton's problems in naming a defense sec- 
retary to succeed Les Aspin, after retired 
Adm. Bobby Ray Inman backed out on Tues- 
day. 

Mr. MCCAIN. Madam President, I 
quote from it, Madam President. It 
states: 

The highest-ranking U.S. officer to visit 
Hanoi since the Vietnam War said this week 
he will report that its “cooperation across 
all fronts has been excellent“ in the effort to 
account for missing Americans. 

“I don't think they're holding anything 
back.“ Adm. Larson, commander of U.S. 
military forces in the Pacific, said in Pleiku 
Tuesday. 

Joint Task Force personnel have, 
often at great risk to their own wel- 
fare, crawled through some of the 
worst and most remote terrain in Viet- 
nam, Cambodia, and Laos, searching 
for any clue as to the fate of our miss- 
ing. Their efforts have been dismissed 
as a charade by many POW/MIA activ- 
ists who—unlike my friend, Senator 
SMITH, whose opposition is honorable— 
cloak their opposition in character as- 
sassination. In truth, JTF personnel 
are responsible for locating more infor- 
mation, for resolving more of the mys- 
tery surrounding this question than all 
the professional malcontents, conspir- 
acy mongers, con artists, and dime 
store rambos who attend this issue 
have ever or will ever contribute col- 
lectively. They are truly unsung he- 
roes. 

Everyone involved in our efforts in 
Vietnam will testify to the greatly in- 
creased cooperation from Vietnam. It 
is their word, not mine, nor Senator 
KERRY's that Senators should listen to 
as they consider our amendment. Ev- 
eryone of these fine individuals be- 
lieves that the time has come to lift 
the trade embargo against Vietnam. 
They recognize that the accounting 
process has not and should not end, and 
that there is more cooperation we will 
require from Vietnam before our ef- 
forts can conclude. But they feel, as do 
I, that lifting the embargo will facili- 
tate and accelerate that cooperation. 

There are other valid reasons to lift 
the embargo which I will briefly enu- 
merate. 

First, I have always felt that Ameri- 
ca’s word ought to stand for something. 
The roadmap policy for normalization 
established by the Bush administration 
was intended to answer the charge that 
the United States was always moving 
the goalposts for normalization. It 
would be unfair, and beneath the dig- 
nity of the United States to do so 
again. Under the provisions of the 
roadmap, Vietnam has complied to the 
point where further actions on our part 
are warranted. 
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Second, there are, of course, business 
advantages which we ought to be ina 
position to compete for. It won't dwell 
on these because American businesses 
interested in Vietnam are quite able to 
make their own case for going forward. 

Third, the balance of power in Viet- 
nam. The longer the United States re- 
frains from further progress toward 
normalization the stronger becomes 
the influence of anti-Western Vietnam- 
ese hardliners in the Defense and Inte- 
rior Ministry over Western-oriented re- 
formers in the Foreign Ministry and 
elsewhere. 

Fourth, the balance of power in the 
region. It is not in our security inter- 
ests to have China achieve economic 
and military dominance in the region. 
It is in our interest to have an eco- 
nomically viable Vietnam able to re- 
sist the heavy handed tactics of their 
colossus to the north. 

In a conversation I had with him 2 
years ago, Nguyen Co Thach, the 
former Foreign Minister of Vietnam, 
grasped a truth that eluded his polit- 
buro comrades when they fired him 3 
months later. “Vietnam,” he told me, 
“must accept the destiny of a small 
country." 

I sincerely believe that Vietnam has 
come a long way toward accepting that 
destiny. They are seeking to live with- 
in the margins of balanced relations 
with the superpowers while simulta- 
neously pursuing close and compatible 
relations with ASEAN nations. We 
should do whatever necessary to en- 
courage them on this sensible course. 

There is another issue that separates 
us that was not really addressed in the 
roadmap beyond its references to re- 
education camps—human rights. Viet- 
nam’s record on human rights is not 
the worst in the world. But its in great 
need of improvement. Even in this era 
of reform, their preferred course would 
be to follow either a China or Singa- 
pore model—a vibrant, decentralized 
economy in a one party state. The 
United States has an obligation to help 
Vietnam reach for something greater 
than this. 

Good people disagree honestly and 
honorably over whether we are better 
able to promote civic freedoms in Viet- 
nam from within or from without. In 
all candor, I have had a hard time de- 
ciding which course is preferable. But I 
know that the United States doesn't 
have the power to keep Vietnam iso- 
lated. They are already developing 
complex relations with much of the 
world. So, perhaps our prospects for 
moving Vietnam toward political as 
well as economic liberalization are bet- 
ter if we have a relationship with that 
country that exposes it to our values. 

We should, however, do a much bet- 
ter job in highlighting the importance 
of human rights to our relationship 
than we have done heretofore. And I 
note with approval the recent United 
States Vietnam agreement to begin a 
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dialogue оп human rights questions. 
Those of us who believe that there is 
room in that corner of the world for de- 
mocracy should soon have an oppor- 
tunity to test the proposition that 
greater exposure to Americans will 
render Vietnam more susceptible to 
the influence of our values. 

In closing, I urge my colleagues to 
support this amendment, to not be in- 
timidated by political pressure from 
quarters that may never support better 
relations with our former adversary. I 
can speak with some authority to that 
question since I have suffered the full 
brunt of their opposition and survived. 
On this question, that has so long di- 
vided our country, the right course 
may not be the most politically expedi- 
ent, but it is the right course nonethe- 
less. Let us do the right thing. Let us 
take such steps that will best honor 
our commitments, protect our inter- 
ests and advance our values. There is 
no dishonor in that. 

Madam President, I yield the floor. 

I ask unanimous consent that Sen- 
ator MCCONNELL be added as an origi- 
nal cosponsor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. PRESSLER addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from South Dakota. 

Mr. PRESSLER. Madam President, I 
thank you very much for recognizing 
me. 

I am going to summarize my state- 
ment because many people want to 
speak. I am going to speak about 3 
minutes and let others take the floor, 
because I think JOHN MCCAIN and JOHN 
KERRY have said it all. 

I also am a Vietnam veteran, having 
served two tours of duty in Vietnam. I 
have been back to Vietnam since 
then—in 1988. I visited both as a soldier 
and a Senator. Indeed, I was present 
when 27 sets of possible American re- 
mains were received by U.S. military 
authorities in Hanoi. 

I have attended an Aspen Institute 
seminar on Vietnam and met with Vi- 
etnamese officials in Hawaii over the 
years. So I have been involved in the 
Vietnam question for a long time. 

I think it is time to get Americans 
into Vietnam. If there are any pris- 
oners, our people will be able to find 
them. There is nothing like an Amer- 
ican businessman with a U.S. flag 
hanging outside as a place to bring in- 
formation. If we have American tour- 
ists over there, they will be able to find 
any prisoners who may remain. 

I listened with some degree of inter- 
est to my colleague, Senator MCCAIN, 
who is a true hero. He mentioned the 
term dime store Rambos.“ I remem- 
ber during one of my past campaigns, I 
was criticized for my position on Viet- 
nam. There were some people from an- 
other State there criticizing me. I en- 
tered into a dialog with them. I discov- 
ered they were not really Vietnam vet- 
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erans as they had claimed. Well, I 
think we have a lot of that. I think we 
find a lot of the real Vietnam veterans, 
the people who really served there, are 
for normal relations, are for lifting the 
embargo. 

In fact, I am an advocate of sending 
an ambassador there. I am just worn 
out by these people, many of whom 
have a financial interest, carrying this 
subject on and on and on. I have been 
very concerned about POW’s and 
MIA's. I was present when 27 caskets 
were loaded up in Hanoi. 

It is time for those of us who are 
Vietnam veterans to stand up and say 
that enough is enough from this very 
small group. Those of us who have 
served in Vietnam find our patriotism 
questioned sometimes when we say we 
should recognize Vietnam; we should 
enter into relations; we should lift the 
trade embargo. 

We should not stand for that. Dif- 
ferent people can have different points 
of view. I respect very much other peo- 
ple who reach a different conclusion on 
this subject. But it is time for us to get 
Americans into Vietnam, get our busi- 
ness people over there. 

I have frequently said that one busi- 
nessman does as much as many visiting 
Senators or many visiting diplomats, 
one businessman who creates jobs and 
sells American products. What is hap- 
pening now in Vietnam, the times I 
have been there, is the French and Jap- 
anese are getting business. Their 
standards, their machine tool stand- 
ards, are being established, and we are 
losing out. 

But, more importantly, I think this 
country will always have a special rela- 
tionship with Vietnam, or at least will 
in the near future. I have talked to 
many Vietnam veterans who would 
love to go back to Vietnam as tourists 
and take their families. I have talked 
to many American small businessmen. 
In fact, I just had a meeting in Rapid 
City the other day and it was brought 
up to me that they would like to ex- 
port some products to Vietnam. 

This is not just a commercial thing. 
We also want to find the prisoners, if 
there are any. I doubt there are any 
prisoners. 

But the argument that we must go on 
and on and on under current policy to 
prove all these things that cannot be 
proved before we recognize Vietnam 
has just exhausted me. I have gone 
along with this approach for years. It 
is time just to get this behind us. It is 
time for us to lift the trade embargo. It 
is time for us to send an ambassador to 
Vietnam. I know the latter is not what 
this resolution says. 

We should lift the economic embargo, 
and we should have an ambassador in 
Vietnam. 

I applaud Secretary Bentsen for his 
recent Asian trip and ask unanimous 
consent that a January 19, 1994, Wash- 
ington Post article regarding his posi- 
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tion on this matter be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

END HINTED TO VIETNAM EMBARGO 
(By Clay Chandler) 

BANGKOK, Jan. 18—Treasury Secretary 
Lloyd Bentsen said today that the U.S. gov- 
ernment has moved nearer a decision to lift 
its trade and investment embargo on Viet- 
nam. 

Bentsen, speaking at a meeting of Thai 
business leaders here, praised the Vietnam- 
ese government for assisting in the effort to 
determine the fate of more than 2,200 Amer- 
ican servicemen still unaccounted for after 
the Vietnam War. 

“The progress is there, and I'm optimistic 
we'll get that finally behind цз,” he said at 
a news conference later in the day. “Some of 
us older fellows think you ought to move 
these things and get it done. We've seen а lot 
of cooperation coming out of Vietnam.” 

Bentsen declined to speculate on a time- 
table for lifting the ban, but in Jakarta on 
Monday he suggested this might be immi- 
nent. That decision has not been made,“ he 
said, “but I think you'll see something forth- 
coming quite soon." 

Bentsen, who is on a three-nation Asian 
tour to demonstrate the Clinton administra- 
tion’s commitment to building stronger rela- 
tions in the region, is the latest of several 
U.S. officials and members of Congress to 
urge lifting trade restrictions on Vietnam. 
Clinton's chief foreign policy advisers have 
agreed to recommend that he do so, accord- 
ing to senior officials. 

Sen. John F. Kerry (D-Mass.), chairman of 
the Senate Foreign Relations subcommittee 
on Asian affairs, declared at the close of a 
visit to Vietnam last week that the embargo 
no longer serves a meaningful purpose and is 
only hurting American firms denied business 
opportunities in the region. 

Firms in many nations—including Taiwan, 
Hong Kong, Japan, Singapore and France— 
already are investing heavily in Vietnam, 
and some governments are extending finan- 
cial aid as well. Last November, for example, 
Japan resumed providing official develop- 
ment assistance to Vietnam with a $370 mil- 
lion loan. 

In his speech today, Bentsen argued that 
the United States could do more to promote 
the search for information about missing 
Americans by lifting the embargo than by 
continuing to insist on greater Vietnamese 
cooperation as a prerequisite to normal com- 
merce. “Ав with other countries on other is- 
sues,” he said, “а strategy of engagement 
with Vietnam may be the most effective way 
to promote our goal of accounting for our 
POWs and MIAs.““ 

In September, President Clinton gave a big 
boost to economic development in Vietnam 
by restoring its eligibility for loans from 
such international institutions as the World 
Bank and the International Monetary Fund. 
Clinton also permitted U.S. firms to bid on 
projects funded by such institutions. 

The move to liberalize trade relations with 
Vietnam has drawn stiff opposition from 
U.S. veterans’ groups and is a politically sen- 
sitive issue for Clinton, whose Vietnam War- 
era draft record was criticized during the 
1992 political campaign. 

Vietnam, where average annual income is 
about $200, remains one of Asia's poorest na- 
tions, even though its prospects have im- 
proved dramatically since its Communist 
leaders set the nation on a path toward free- 
market economic policies in 1986. 
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Vietnam’s economy grew at a rate of about 
7 percent last year. Still, without greater 
help from the United States and other na- 
tions, economists say it could take two dec- 
ades for Vietnamese living standards to ap- 
proach those of Thailand. 

Mr. PRESSLER. I was asked to yield 
1 minute to Senator HELMS for a spe- 
cial request. 

Does the Senator want to get the 
floor in his own right? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Are you 
yielding to the Senator? 

Mr. PRESSLER. I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
seeks recognition? 

Mr. KERRY addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. KERRY. Madam President, I am 
just going to take one moment. I know 
we wanted to allow the Senator from 
New Hampshire an opportunity to 
speak. I just wanted to make a couple 
of quick comments. 

No. 1, probably it does not need to be 
said, but I will say it anyway, Senator 
JOHN MCCAIN, who was а naval aviator, 
combat veteran who spent more than 6 
years of his life in Hanoi in the Hilton 
and in other prisons, really knows what 
is at stake in this issue, and I think un- 
derstands better than anybody how dif- 
ficult it is to come to this understand- 
ing. 

I might also point out that the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota is a combat 
veteran himself. He “humped the 
boonies,” as the expression goes. 

Mr. PRESSLER. I should correct 
that. I carried two weapons, but I never 
claimed to be in combat. In fact, I had 
a Jeep. As a matter of fact, they said 
the most dangerous thing was a second 
lieutenant in a Jeep. I have three med- 
als, but Iam not a hero. 

Mr. KERRY. The final comment I 
wanted to make was a tribute to my 
colleague, Senator SMITH. At least 
from my point of view, and I believe 
truly from his, we have worked at this 
together and sometimes separately 
over the course of the last years. We 
have disagreed on some aspects of it. 

But I want to pay tribute to his per- 
sonal involvement and commitment to 
this. I never doubted how much he per- 
sonally cares about it. We may have a 
difference in approach on strategy, but 
I do not believe that either of us dis- 
agree about the goal or what we are 
trying to achieve. I pay tribute to the 
depth of his commitment, the number 
of trips he has taken, the risks he has 
taken, and the extent of time he has 
put into it. I think it has helped enor- 
mously to serve this country to under- 
stand the dynamics. I do not agree 
with all of his judgments, as we shall 
see and understand but, nevertheless, 
he deserves that credit and that re- 
spect. 

Mr. HELMS addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from North Carolina. 

Mr. HELMS. I thank the Chair. 
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Madam President, as a manager of 
the bill, I find it necessary to leave the 
floor temporarily to attend a meeting. 
But before I go, I desire to ask for the 
yeas and nays on this amendment. I do 
ask for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
sufficient second? There appears to be 
a sufficient second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. HELMS. I thank the Chair and I 
yield the floor. 

Mr. SIMPSON addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Wyoming. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Madam President, I 
also appreciate the courtesies of the 
Senator from North Carolina. I know 
that he wishes to see a good, full de- 
bate on this issue and there surely will 
be. 

I want to say a word about Senator 
SMITH. I have come to know this man 
very well. He is one fine Senator, one 
fine friend. I was with him in his State 
in December and enjoyed it so very 
much. The remarkable admiration and 
respect they have for him in New 
Hampshire is evident. They know that 
he is fully in this tough issue. And this 
is a tough, tough issue. This is one of 
the most sensitive issues of our times, 
and now it is here before us today. 

I have heard the remarks of Senator 
MCCAIN from Arizona. They were meas- 
ured and powerful. I have heard the re- 
marks of Senator KERRY from Massa- 
chusetts. They were extraordinarily 
sincere and genuine. My friend Senator 
PRESSLER from South Dakota spoke 
with great clarity and earnestness 
about the frustration of this terrible 
situation which has captured our na- 
tional interest. We did not know when 
it would be addressed by the Senate, 
and today it is here before us. 

I commend those Senators, all of 
them—Senator SMITH, Senator MCCAIN; 
Senator HELMS who will be on the 
other side of the issue from me, Sen- 
ator KERRY, and Senator PRESSLER. 

My remarks will not be long and then 
I will yield to Senator SMITH who will 
indeed present what I know will be a 
powerful statement and one that 
should be heard by all. 

But I think we should carefully listen 
to the veterans of Vietnam. I think we 
should pay close attention to Senator 
KERRY, Senator MCCAIN, and Senator 
PRESSLER. I think it is very important 
to do that. 

I have just returned from Vietnam. I 
went there with Senator HATFIELD, 
Senator JOHNSTON, Senator SPECTER, 
Senator NICKLES, Senator MATHEWS 
and Senator BENNETT. It was an ex- 
traordinary experience for me to be in 
Hanoi for 2 days, and Ho Chi Minh 
City, formerly Saigon—and for me, I 
think it will always be Saigon.“ I was 
there to learn, to pay attention, and 
try to grapple with the POW issue, the 
MIA issue, the trade issue—all of them. 

I was taken by several things. We in- 
vestigated these issues in much depth, 
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and one of the most memorable aspects 
of our trip was General Tom Needham, 
of Massachusetts. He is an extraor- 
dinary man. He served in Vietnam 
twice—two tours of duty, both volun- 
tarily. He has surrounded himself with 
an extraordinary cadre of people from 
all branches of our military who are 
there on the ground and are allowed to 
do just about anything they want to 
do. They can go anywhere they want to 
go. I will not be repetitive, but suffice 
it to say that I was surprised at that. 

I was more surprised at the Vietnam- 
ese general, who was on the other side 
of that joint task force. He lost a 
brother in the war and does not know 
his whereabouts or what became of 
him. He claimed that 300,000 Vietnam- 
ese are missing or prisoners of war. I do 
not know how they could be prisoners 
of war—but at least 300,000 of their peo- 
ple are missing from this war. To me it 
had a special poignancy because, as we 
traveled back to the United States, we 
passed the area where my first cousin 
went down. Somewhere in the North 
Marianas is “Billy” Simpson Brady, 
my first cousin. He is missing in action 
or a prisoner of war from the Second 
World War. 

There аге 78,760 people who have 
never been found from the Second 
World War; 78,760 people of that war 
are unaccounted for. They are either 
prisoners of war or missing in action 
from the Second World War. I hear 
nothing about them. 

There are 7,800 people who are miss- 
ing in action or prisoners of war from 
Korea. I hear nothing about them. 

There are 2,300—I do not recall the 
specific figure, but it is very close to 
that—who are missing in action or 
prisoners of war from Vietnam. The 
pain and the anguish of that, to the 
survivors, must be total. I have a con- 
stituent who lost a brother, a man in 
Laramie, who is very, very passionate 
about this. I believe he thinks that I 
am some lesser form of human being 
because I have said that we must 
move оп.” 

Iam a veteran. I was not in Vietnam. 
I have not been at war. I was in at the 
end of the army of occupation in Ger- 
many in 1955 and 1956. I saw the left- 
overs of war at the end of that army of 
occupation, even in those years. And I 
must say that I think it is time to 
move on. 

I must say that I am puzzled. Why we 
do not spend this same interest or time 
thinking about those many thousands 
of people from our country, missing in 
action and simply gone from our lives, 
that we did not pay too much attention 
to before? Because the war ended and 
here we are, 21 years after the Treaty 
of Paris accord. 

Tomorrow, I would like to remind 
this Chamber, marks the 2lst anniver- 
sary of the signing of the Paris Accord 
that arranged the end of the Vietnam 
conflict. That was signed on January 
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27, 1973; 21 years have now passed since 
we entered into a peace agreement 
with Vietnam. 

Do you know what we were doing 21 
years after the last day of World War 
II. September 2, 1945? That was 1966. We 
were in a full range of normalized ac- 
tivity with Germany and Japan. That 
is what we were doing. It is, I think, 
important to remember where we were 
21 years after the Second World War. 
Had we fully normalized relations with 
Germany and Japan? We certainly had. 
And that was not the half of it. Not 
only had we restored friendly relations 
with those two countries but the Amer- 
ican taxpayer was asked to provide a 
great deal of the resources to do it. 
That is how we dealt with our adver- 
saries after the conclusion of the Sec- 
ond World War. That is what we did. 
Now we have come 21 years since the 
end of this war, and what is the dif- 
ference between this war and World 
War II? І ат puzzled at it. 

Maybe I was tainted in this matter 
when Senator Alan Cranston, my 
friend from California—and we worked 
closely together—had a hearing years 
ago on this issue. We were trying to 
find the answers because he was chair- 
man and I was chairman, at different 
times, of the Veterans’ Affairs Com- 
mittee. We held a hearing and we said, 
“Bring in the information. Show us the 
material. We are ready to listen.” 

I shall never forget the total sense of 
offense that I experienced when I lis- 
tened to a group of people telling us 
about live sightings.” And they said 
they had a film. They said, “We have a 
film, it is 287 minutes long and it is the 
most devastating thing. It shows just 
exactly where these people are, even 
today.“ And then they brought in other 
photos. 

We did not have a resource staff, but 
we had enough resources to find that 
the photos of the persons standing in 
uniform were taken in Hawaii, and 
that there never was a film. But this 
man had a reel with him and said, 
“Here it is and I will give it to you for 
2 million bucks.” 

I said, Lou testified under oath that 
you were an American. I don’t believe 
that. You are nothing. To say that you 
would provide a film and then not have 
it, and further that you would give it 
up to help your country for $2 million.” 

Well, if I had been 20 years old—and 
when I was 20, I weighed 260 pounds, 
had hair, and thought beer was food—I 
would love to have pitched this guy 
through the window like a javelin. 
However, being rather frail, but not 
quite as frail as my colleague from 
California, the two of us just sat there 
in mutual disgust. Finally this fellow 
said, “ГІ meet you two guys in the 
parking lot.“ Senator Cranston and I 
felt that neither one of us could prob- 
ably cut the mustard anymore, because 
he looked like he had taken training 
from Charles Atlas. But I was offended 
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by that exchange, and I remain of- 
fended by it, and I will leave it to those 
who have been doing all this work to 
review it. 

But the Paris Accord was signed and 
now 21 years have passed. The world is 
not at war. We took “the long view” 
after the Second World War. The Japa- 
nese attacked us in the Second World 
War to start it. Ho Chi Minh, at the 
time of leading his country to inde- 
pendence, was trying to get America to 
congratulate him for his revolution. 
And he wrote Harry Truman eight 
times, saying: We are starting a new 
and independent country. And he 
quoted Lincoln and he quoted Jeffer- 
son. 

There was no response to that com- 
munique, or those several commu- 
niques. Senator HATFIELD will perhaps 
involve himself in this debate because 
he was there the day of independence 
in Vietnam, as our history was being 
recited to their people by their leader. 

Well, the war came. We were in- 
volved. And I admire so much those 
who served there with such honor. And 
I think the wounds are healing. 

But I think if we can all put to rest 
the idea that those of us who favor nor- 
malization, and I certainly do, are 
somehow less committed, less passion- 
ate, or maybe less patriotic. No one 
here in this Chamber is making that 
distinction, or even postulating that, 
but there are groups in America that 
are thriving on this chaos. They bear 
our close attention and they bear our 
criticism. 

I think we must listen to these deco- 
rated veterans, these prisoners, these 
men among us who suffered the most 
at the hands of the Vietnamese. They 
are the ones calling for us to move for- 
ward sensibly, to begin to establish a 
relationship with Vietnam. What do 
you get when you establish a relation- 
ship or a diplomatic or trade presence? 
You get an embassy, as Senator PRES- 
SLER so aptly says. I would vote for 
that right now. 

It would make a large difference 
when we have a physical presence in 
that country, a focal point for all our 
inquiries on the ground with respect to 
these leads. We would get American 
private interests there on the ground 
throughout the country making it ever 
more difficult to hide the truth from 
the outside world. Just as importantly, 
we would get leverage. We could estab- 
lish financial and trade ties with Viet- 
nam, which would be the beginnings of 
an interdependency that gives the Vi- 
etnamese far more incentive to cooper- 
ate with us. 

People say, Don't do it. Keep the le- 
verage of the embargo on now.” What 
have we gotten for the embargo? We 
got stiffed—stiffed—for 19 years, 18 
years, nothing more. What did it 
prove? Nothing. When we opened the 
door a crack, we began to get action, 
action like now, today. If some of the 
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groups that came to me 4 years ago 
came back, I would say, Why don’t 
you go to Vietnam, point out a coordi- 
nate on the map and say, ‘I want to go 
there and find out who is there,“ and 
you could do that today. Now, what re- 
markable progress. I do think the clock 
is running. I think the bargain was 
made, as Senator MCCAIN has said. 
There is no question about it. 

And then, finally, people in my town 
meetings have said, “What are you 
going to do about the North Koreans, 
SIMPSON? We have a country there that 
does not understand anything. They 
are Neanderthal, they are backward, 
they are frightening. What are you 
going to do about North Korea?" I say, 
“I have an idea for you.“ Now do not 
throw anything. I will get mail from 
home on this one. I say, “Тһе best 
thing you can do for North Korea, or to 
handle North Korea, is to give MFN 
status to China and give it perma- 
nently. We give MFN to Syria, Libya, 
and Iran, who are not exactly some of 
the finest of our compatriots in world 
government, and we do that with them. 
Then you can also normalize relation- 
ships with Vietnam. The North Kore- 
ans will say, “Wait a minute, what 
happened һеге?” They would see the 
United States relationship with China, 
and the United States with a relation- 
ship with Vietnam, and the North Ko- 
reans will see they will be isolated 
from the world unless they begin to lis- 
ten to what the world is telling them. 
The backwater channels are already 
working from Vietnam and China to 
North Korea right now, right today as 
we speak. 

So we could remove a potential ally 
for North Korea in the current climate 
of tension between ourselves and that 
country. Ask anyone who has dealt 
with the North Koreans—they will tell 
you how indispensable it is that we 
have the cooperation of the Chinese, 
Japanese, and Russians in bringing 
North Korea to the bargaining table. If 
Vietnam, too, has an economic and dip- 
lomatic relationship with the West, 
North Korea’s diplomatic isolation 
would be virtually complete. This 
should remind us that it is true with 
Vietnam as with every other country, 
enemies are more expensive than 
friends. 

I see my fine friend, Senator JOHN- 
STON, is here, and he was the splendid 
leader of our delegation. I shall yield to 
him. 

But in the end, it is going to come 
down to whether it serves the interests 
of America to keep Vietnam closed off. 
I think it is so important to open these 
relations, to listen to those who were 
there, which will bring the North Kore- 
ans to the table when the Japanese, the 
Chinese, the Russians, the Vietnamese 
who were all involved in that war are 
engaged with us in trade and economic 
activity. 

Sure, there is the economic relation- 
ship and Americans are waiting to get 
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involved. But there is another aspect 
no one has thought of. We have reset- 
tled over 800,000 Vietnamese in this 
country as refugees, and I would ven- 
ture to say that maybe half of them 
might be ready to go back. Many of 
them are residing in the State of the 
occupant of the chair. They are waiting 
for this act—to be able to say, “I have 
some capital. I’m ready to go. I'm 
headed back to Vietnam. That’s my 
homeland. I came out as a refugee. The 
government has changed. We have posi- 
tive relations. I am taking the capital 
and I'm headed back, headed home.” 
That is one I have not heard talked 
about. That is very real. That would 
relieve some of the pressures on us 
with regard to a lot of things that are 
issues today in America about asylum 
and immigration refugees. 

So I have yet to be convinced that 
any of the efforts that we are trying to 
do are aided in any way by isolating 
Vietnam. Now we are seeing the begin- 
nings of greater cooperation. I know it 
is tough for all Senators, a tough emo- 
tional issue for all of us, but I think we 
need to take a sober and comprehen- 
sive view that guided our policies after 
the Second World War. 

We did not undertake those policies 
out of a spirit of giddy self-sacrifice. 
We did not undertake those policies 
out of any lack of horror at the ex- 
cesses of Japan and Nazi Germany. And 
we certainly did not undertake them 
out of a lack of interest in the 78,750 
soldiers who remained missing at the 
end of that war. We did it because we 
retained fresh memories of the follies 
of a punitive peace—which was how we 
ended the First World War. After World 
War I, we did nothing to integrate and 
unify the aims of the warring parties, 
with the result that the world was 
again plunged into war just one genera- 
tion later. But after World War П, we 
learned our lesson, and so we took the 
long view. One result is that Germany 
and Japan are peaceful members of the 
international community today. 

Not only will our foreign policy and 
trade status be better for it, but our 
POW/MIA efforts will benefit from it as 
well. 

I thank my colleagues and thank 
Senator KERRY. I look forward to the 
remarks of Senator JOHNSTON and Sen- 
ator SMITH. I shall be listening in- 
tently. I thank the Chair. 

Mr. JOHNSTON addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Louisiana. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Madam President, I 
want to congratulate the distinguished 
Senator from Wyoming for a very 
thoughtful statement. I agree with 
every word he said. I might say, it was 
a delight and a very constructive thing 
to be on the trip with him—which we 
just got back from—including Hanoi 
and Ho Chi Minh City. 

Like most Americans, I have read 
and been concerned about Vietnam and 
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about our relationship with Vietnam. I 
have been principally concerned about 
MIA’s and POW’s. All Americans have 
tremendous sympathy and compassion 
for the families who have lost loved 
ones in Vietnam. I go to the Vietnam 
Memorial fairly regularly because, 
frankly, I bicycle on The Mall. Every 
time I see those 50,000-odd names there, 
I am reminded of the tremendous trag- 
edy that Vietnam represented for this 
country. It brings to mind the contin- 
ued suffering of the families of our 
MIA's and POW’s. 

Madam President, I stand here today 
to ask for dropping of the embargo not 
because I care less about the MIA’s or 
the POW’s or their families, but be- 
cause the best way to get further infor- 
mation for MIA’s and POW’s is to drop 
the embargo. We have all kinds of con- 
troversial decisions which come to the 
floor of this Senate, but few of those 
controversial decisions are, in my judg- 
ment, as clear as this question. There 
is no doubt in my mind that we ought 
to drop that embargo. Let me tell you 
why. 

The question is not whether we have 
gotten 100 percent cooperation or 
whether it is 90 percent or whether 
there remain some few additional docu- 
ments that they are withholding that 
we can get, but this much is absolutely 
clear: We have gotten what Gen. Tom 
Needham, our man in charge—a tough 
major general in the United States 
Army, who has been in charge for 2 
years—says we have gotten complete 
cooperation from the Vietnamese Gov- 
ernment in not only giving documents 
but in allowing access to sites and also 
with respect to Cambodia. 

If we reward that kind of cooperation 
with a continuation of the embargo, 
then I think that is one way to really 
risk the cutting off of further informa- 
tion. The way to encourage the contin- 
ued flow of information is to reward 
that with a dropping of the embargo. 

A couple of years ago, the Bush ad- 
ministration undertook an initiative 
with the Vietnamese on what they 
called the pathway to normalization. 
They told the Do Muoi government 
that they had to do three things in 
order to qualify for normalization of 
relationships and dropping the embar- 
goes. Two of those things had to do 
with POW’s and MIA’s. One was to 
allow access to sites, and the other was 
to allow access to the documents. Gen- 
eral Needham and all of his staff—he 
has archeologists, he has linguists, he 
has different specialists in a whole 
complex there which they call the 
Ranch. We visited the ranch and had 
briefings in depth. To a man and to a 
woman in that group, they said the co- 
operation is complete. We have 12 
teams around Vietnam in all parts 
from the north to the south to the 
highlands to the lowlands that are in 
there digging in crash sites now, full 
access to those crash sites. 
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So on the two scores of allowing ac- 
cess to the sites and allowing access to 
the documents, the cooperation has 
been complete. 

The third element on the pathway to 
normalization had to do with Cam- 
bodia. We wanted them out of Cam- 
bodia and to secure their cooperation 
with respect to access to Cambodia. We 
have gotten that cooperation. General 
Needham says so. 

Where should we get the evidence and 
who should be the primary judges of 
cooperation? I submit it ought to be 
our man who has been there for 2 years, 
our man and our group who are di- 
rectly charged by this country, not 
some bleeding heart liberals who are 
always wanting to make friends with 
former enemies, but a tough-minded 
general who in turn followed up on the 
former Chief of Staff of the U.S. Army, 
General Vessey, who also thinks we 
ought to normalize relations. That is 
where our information ought to come 
from, from the people in charge. 

If, having gotten that kind of co- 
operation, we now continue the embar- 
go, then what is the Do Muoi govern- 
ment to say but—I do not know what 
they would say, but I can tell you we 
risk the cutoff of the flow of informa- 
tion. 

General Needham told us there were 
about 2,000 cases that they thought 
were solvable, where they could deter- 
mine one way or the other what had 
happened. There are a lot more cases 
than that that are still open, but many 
of those cases would never be solved be- 
cause they involve a crash at sea, or 
whatever, and there is no way to get 
that information. But of the 2,000 solv- 
able cases, General Needham tells us, 
they think they have solved 70 percent 
of them. There are still some 30 per- 
cent, something over 700, as I recall, 
that are still solvable. The progress is 
going very well. 

The cooperation is complete. Senator 
KERRY, to whom I think this Senate 
and this country owes a great debt of 
gratitude, has been to Vietnam, I do 
not know how many times, been out on 
the crash sites, seen the actual co- 
operation, and fully endorses what 
General Needham told us. 

Senator McCAIN, we saw the lake 
where he crashed outside of Hanoi and 
where his parachute came down and 
where, by the way, they have a monu- 
ment depicting the fact that Air Force 
Major ‘‘McCann” was shot down and 
captured. We had our pictures taken— 
I do not see Senator MCCAIN in the 
Chamber. We had our pictures taken in 
front of his monument. He has been 
over there. He feels the same way. 

Now, where is the evidence to the 
contrary? There are just little bits and 
pieces and snippets of evidence, sus- 
picions. But, Madam President, wheth- 
er there is evidence that can be deliv- 
ered or not, if we reward cooperation 
with further intransigence on our part, 
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that is really the way to shut off the 
information. 

What I am saying, Madam President, 
is we should drop the embargo not 
based on trust in the Vietnamese, not 
based on their rhetoric, not based on 
trade. And indeed there are great op- 
portunities for trade, but that should 
not figure in the formula here, It ought 
to be based on MIA’s and POW’s and 
the continued flow of information. In 
that respect, Madam President, it is a 
very clear question. 

(Mr. WOFFORD assumed the chair.) 

Mr. JOHNSTON. A final point. Is this 
the last bit of “Чеуегаве” we have? In 
the first place, I think a continuation 
of the embargo is reverse leverage. It is 
not actual leverage because it would 
operate in reverse against us. But be- 
yond that, Mr. President, we have plen- 
ty of continued leverage against the 
Vietnamese. 

We participate in the international 
banks from whom Vietnam wants and 
needs credits to rebuild their country. 
They need American companies. They 
need a lot from us and, if we drop that 
embargo, we will still have that lever- 


age. 

Mr. President, it is absolutely clear 
the time to drop the embargo against 
Vietnam is now; reward their coopera- 
tion and thereby secure continued co- 
operation. 

I congratulate the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts, Mr. KERRY, for his leader- 
ship, and the other coauthors, mostly 
Vietnam veterans, who have been so 
strong in their leadership in this re- 
gard. 

Mr. SMITH addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire. 

Mr. SMITH. I thank the Chair. 

Mr. President, the amendment that 
is being offered by my colleagues from 
Massachusetts and Arizona is really 
the defining moment on the issue of 
the trade embargo with Vietnam. I 
wish to say at the outset that the kind 
remarks made by Senator MCCAIN and 
Senator KERRY and Senator SIMPSON 
about me are very much appreciated. 
This is not a personal argument. I have 
no personal vendettas against any 
Members of the Senate on this issue. 
Many of them served in Vietnam, as I 
have done, and many had more things 
happen to them than I did: Senator 
KERREY wounded; Senator MCCAIN, who 
is a POW. 

I rise in opposition to this amend- 
ment on the basis of principle after 10 
years, 10 long years in the Congress 
working on this issue. I have been to 
Vietnam five times myself, in addition 
to the time I spent there in the war. It 
is something that is controversial, and 
I hope those of my colleagues who are 
truly undecided—sometimes I wonder 
how many there are of us in that posi- 
tion—would focus on this debate and 
some of the things I have to say. 

Just so my colleagues will know, at 
some point after the vote is taken on 
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the Kerry-McCain amendment, I will 
offer another amendment—whether it 
would be in the form of a substitute or 
freestanding amendment remains to be 
seen at this point, but it will be an 
amendment that I think is much more 
realistic. In general, it will say that 
the amendment, my own amendment, 
which I will talk about in a few min- 
utes, makes lifting of the trade embar- 
go against Vietnam contingent upon 
POW/MIA progress as determined by 
the President of the United States, 
whoever that President may be. 

That is a reasonable solution. Spe- 
cifically, my amendment will say to 
lift the embargo the President must 
make a determination to Congress that 
Vietnam has resolved as fully as pos- 
sible—not fully, as fully as possible— 
POW/MIA cases in reports where Viet- 
nam can be reasonably expected to 
have additional information or remains 
based on U.S. investigations to date. 
And thirdly, by sense of the Senate, 
that the President is urged to consult 
with Congress, the national veterans 
organizations, and the POW/MIA fami- 
lies before making the determination 
on lifting the embargo. 

That amendment I will offer possibly 
this evening if we go on into the 
evening, so I would just alert my col- 
leagues to that. 

So those of you who feel you want to 
be recorded in some reasonable way on 
this issue, if you feel strongly that the 
embargo should be lifted, then the 
Kerry-McCain amendment і the 
amendment for which you should vote. 
However, I have this alternative which 
I will discuss in full detail very shortly 
which will give I think valid reasons, 
many reasons—the Senator from Lou- 
isiana just said he would like to hear 
some evidence. I have plenty of evi- 
dence that I will offer in the form of 
why we should not believe that the Vi- 
etnamese have totally provided all in- 
formation they unilaterally can pro- 
vide. 

I might also say, Mr. President, be- 
cause how you frame these debates 
sometimes influences votes, this is not 
a debate; no matter how many of us 
may feel about it, it is not a debate 
about live POW'’s. It is about whether 
Vietnam has been fully forthcoming on 
the POW issue. 

Some of us have feelings one way or 
the other on the issue of live POW’s, 
whether it is compelling evidence or 
weak evidence or strong evidence. We 
all agree there is evidence. It is how 
compelling it is. So it is not about 
that. It is about whether or not the Vi- 
etnamese have been forthcoming in 
providing unilaterally all information 
they can provide. 

Now, having worked with Senator 
KERRY for over a year on the POW 
committee—we had a good working re- 
lationship. We disagreed from time to 
time. We agreed many times—I wish to 
say with respect to assessing this 
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amendment that I believe to pull the 
embargo now, given the information we 
still have outstanding, is an insult to 
the families of those who have served, 
and I think it is an insult to the men 
themselves who are missing. 

If you do not believe what I say, then 
ask, Ask the American Legion. I am 
sure you are hearing from them. My 
colleagues, read your mail, answer 
your telephones from the veterans or- 
ganizations: The American Legion, the 
VFW, VVA, DAV, League of Families. 
All oppose this amendment. Whether 
every member does remains to be seen, 
but the organizations have formally ex- 
pressed opposition to this amendment. 

They are opposed to what the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts claims he is 
doing on behalf of resolving the issue. 
Why? I am not sure. But I suspect that 
there is some knowledge that before we 
even had increased access to Vietnam— 
and we have had increased access to 
Vietnam, a lot of it, and I have seen 
that myself firsthand. But before we 
even had any increased access really in 
the last 2 to 3 years, before we had a 


Joint task force in Vietnam, before we 


had a select committee on the POW 
issue, the Senator from Massachusetts, 
with respect, was advocating lifting 
the trade embargo against Vietnam. 

I think that is his foremost objective. 
He believes that we should lift the em- 
bargo, and he has a right to believe 
that. He said so on occasions long be- 
fore this debate. 

I have here a New York Times story 
on October 29, 1990. This is a letter that 
the Senator from Massachusetts and 
some of his colleagues here today who 
are supporting his amendment sent to 
then President Bush. I would like to 
read briefly a quote from that letter. 
This is a letter to President Bush. It 
was signed by Alan Cranston, JOSEPH 
BIDEN, JOHN KERRY, CHRISTOPHER 
DODD, FRANK MURKOWSKI, MARK HAT- 
FIELD, among others. 

An excerpt from that letter very sim- 
ply says this: “Тһе time has come for 
putting the Vietnam war behind us and 
opening a new chapter in U.S.-Vietnam 
relations,” said the letter of October 
29. “Ме urge you to act promptly to 
lift the U.S. trade embargo on Viet- 
nam, and we pledge our full support.“ 

There is not any wiggle room in that 
statement, my colleagues. This was Oc- 
tober 29, 1990. That was the view of the 
Senator, many of the Senators, Sen- 
ator KERRY and others, in 1990. If we 
are talking about using the last 2% 
years or 3 years or 4 years of coopera- 
tion as a reason, then I have some 
trouble understanding what the point 
of the Senator from Massachusetts is. 

The point is, if you are for lifting the 
embargo, then you are for lifting the 
embargo. But to say that there has 
been this magnanimous progress over 
the past 3 years, that we did not have 
prior to that, and that is the reason, is 
simply incorrect. 
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Since Мау 1991 the Senator from 
Massachusetts, as I, has made numer- 
ous trips to Hanoi. He has made eight. 
I think I have made five. Each time 
there are claims where he is quoted as 
saying the Vietnamese are giving us 
great cooperation, and each time he is 
recommending further relaxing or 
doing something with the embargo. I 
have statements. I do not want to go 
into them all. I could but I will not. He 
has made those recommendations. He 
made them when he was chairman of 
the select committee, sometimes in 
consultation with colleagues, some- 
times not. 

But I just want to make the point 
that it is not something that suddenly 
we have come to that it is time now to 
lift the embargo because of what has 
happened in the past few years. 

We ought to lift the embargo when 
the President has determined that 
Hanoi has been fully forthcoming with 
us on the issue. That is when we should 
lift it—President Clinton, some Presi- 
dent in the future, whoever. 

Mr. SPECTER. Will the Senator be 
willing to yield for a question, Mr. 
President? 

Mr. SMITH. Yes; I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. SPECTER. I thank my distin- 
guished colleague from New Hamp- 
shire. I have discussed this matter be- 
fore my colleague started to speak, and 
it relates to the evidence which my col- 
league from New Hampshire feels that 
he has that there has not been a full 
accounting as to the MIA's. He relates 
to questions which my colleague has as 
to the thoroughness of the investiga- 
tion which has been conducted by Unit- 
ed States military personnel in Viet- 
nam. 

I think it would be useful to have on 
the record the evidence indicators 
which the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire has. 

My question relates to why the Sen- 
ator is willing on his alternative 
amendment which I have reviewed to 
have the President have the authority 
to lift the embargo if in fact he is not 
satisfied on the basis of the evidence 
indicators which the Senator from New 
Hampshire has that the Vietnamese 
government has been entirely forth- 
coming. 

As I read the amendment submitted 
by the distinguished Senator from Ari- 
zona [Mr. MCCAIN], and the amendment 
in the second degree offered by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. KERRY], they are identical except 
for the seventh paragraph in Senator 
KERRY’s amendment. The first five 
Paragraphs are recitations which I 
think no one will disagree with. Para- 
graph 7 of Senator KERRY’s amendment 
is one which I think no one would have 
a disagreement. But the critical para- 
graph is paragraph 6 which reads as fol- 
lows: 

Therefore, in order to maintain and expand 
further United States and Vietnamese efforts 
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to obtain the fullest possible accounting, the 
President shall lift the United States trade 
embargo against Vietnam immediately. 

I was a part of the delegation with 
Senator BENNETT on the Energy Com- 
mittee, and was present with Senator 
SIMPSON and heard what General Need- 
ham had to say and the others. 

Mr. KERRY. Will the Senator yield 
for a clarification in point? 

Mr. SPECTER. Yes. 

Mr. KERRY. I want to make the 
point that in my amendment, it is not 
“immediately.” It is “expeditiously.” 
So it is really subject to the Presi- 
dent’s decision. It is ‘texpeditiously,”’ 
not “immediately.” 

Mr. SPECTER. I thank the Senator 
for that clarification. The materials 
which I saw were not inclusive. 

Coincidentally, we have seen the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire on television 
on CNN when our delegation was at an 
Air Force base in Japan and heard the 
concerns. And therefore, I have dis- 
cussed the matter with the Senator 
from New Hampshire to try to under- 
stand the factual questions which he 
has and in fact his disagreement that 
the Vietnamese Government has done 
everything which is possible. 

I have grave reservations about the 
paragraph 6, which is the operative 
paragraph in both the McCain and 
Kerry amendments, which says that we 
should lift the embargo in order to ob- 
tain the fullest possible accounting. I 
have doubts about that because I have 
doubts that there will be further dis- 
closure by lifting of the embargo. 

The question on my mind—and I have 
an open mind. I do not know how I am 
going to vote on this. The question in 
my mind is whether the Vietnamese 
Government has made a full account- 
ing. If we are sure that there are no 
more prisoners of war, and I believe 
that is accepted on all sides, that there 
are no more prisoners of war which are 
being held, then the question is wheth- 
er there has been a fullest possible dis- 
closure of the facts on the MIA’s, and if 
that is true, I am prepared to vote to 
lift the embargo. 

If it is not true that there has been 
the fullest disclosure as to the remains 
of the MIA's, then my instinct is not to 
vote to lift the embargo. But I am not 
prepared to vote to lift the embargo to 
induce them to give us a fuller ac- 
counting if in fact they have not given 
us an honest accounting. And that is 
the question which I pose to my col- 
league from New Hampshire. Perhaps 
also a parliamentary procedure would 
be accorded to my colleague from Mas- 
sachusetts, Senator KERRY. 

Mr. SMITH. I thank the Senator 
from Pennsylvania for his question. I 
would like to respond to it. The answer 
to your question as to whether or not 
the Vietnamese are fully cooperating is 
no. 

The thrust of the amendment in 
question is basically an admission of 
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that fact. And the idea is that if we lift 
the trade embargo, by doing that, we 
will encourage further cooperation and 
get more answers. I respect that as a 
position and I understand that that 
very well may be the case, but there is 
no leverage, once we lift the embargo, 
to get that information. That informa- 
tion could be destroyed, or whatever, 
because it could be an embarrassment. 

For example—and only for example— 
if there were some very nasty records 
that had been kept about what may 
have happened to POW’s during the 
war or after the war, whatever the case 
may be, and they are particularly em- 
barrassing to the Vietnamese, there 
would be no incentive to put that infor- 
mation out. 

We have two issues. One, have they 
been fully forthcoming? By that I 
mean, have they provided us all infor- 
mation that they could put their hands 
on now and provide to the U.S. side? 
The answer to that is no. I will docu- 
ment that in my later remarks, but 
that is the first point. 

The other side of it is, should we go 
ahead and lift the embargo and hope 
that we get it? That is a fair argument. 
I do not buy it, because there is no in- 
centive for them to do it once we lift 
the embargo. 

You could use the same argument in 
North Korea. Maybe we should lift that 
embargo and they will give us access to 
their nuclear facilities. I do not buy it. 

Have the Vietnamese been coopera- 
tive? Yes, their cooperation has in- 
creased. I had access to Vietnam that 
no investigator had ever had the last 
time I was there in July. They were co- 
operative. But fully cooperative in 
terms of what is in the archives and in 
the records in Hanoi, not what Senator 
KERRY is referring to here. This photo 
is a nice crash site excavation. 

I support that, even though the Viet- 
namese are charging us tens of millions 
of dollars to do this. It is a built-in for- 
eign aid; it is not free. They charge us 
for helicopters, planes, jeeps, trucks, 
personnel, manpower, shovels, you 
name it. They are not cheap; they are 
Cadillac items that we are paying for. 
So we are doing that and I support 
that. That will account for people, but 
that is only one part of it. What about 
what is in Hanoi that they unilaterally 
could provide from the documents and 
records? The answer to the question 
you ask is no, they are not and have 
not fully provided those answers. 

The thrust of the Senators’ amend- 
ment, Senators KERRY and MCCAIN, is 
if we lift the embargo we will get more 
cooperation and get more information. 
They may be correct. I happen to dis- 
agree. I think the risk is too great. I 
am not willing to take that risk. We 
have no leverage at all if we do it, and 
that is why I oppose it. 

Mr. SPECTER. If I may pursue the 
question a little more— 
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Mr. MCCAIN, I would like to try to 
respond to the question that you al- 
ready asked. 

Mr. SPECTER. All right 

Mr. MCCAIN. Thank you. I will be 
brief. I think the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania has a very important and cru- 
cial question. I think it would be im- 
portant to recognize that neither Sen- 
ators SMITH nor KERRY, nor Senator 
MCCAIN have all of the information; 
nor do we, because of perhaps our long 
involvement in this issue, have a to- 
tally objective view of the issue. 

In response to the question of the 
Senator from Pennsylvania, that is 
why I think it is important that we 
look to the views of others who would 
be respected and in positions of respon- 
sibility. The Commander in Chief of 
the forces in the Pacific is Admiral 
Larson, under whose direct command 
they are carrying out these operations 
over in Vietnam. On January 21, Admi- 
ral Larson, the Hawaii-based com- 
mander of the U.S. forces in the Pa- 
cific, said that ending the 19-year-old 
embargo would give him ‘‘an oper- 
ational advantage’’ in searching for 
Americans listed as missing in action 
in Vietnam. If we get more Americans 
investing, traveling, and participating 
in Vietnam, that will give me a net- 
work of information that will obvi- 
ously help me to learn about the past, 
present, and perhaps the future, he 
said in an interview here after a 3-day 
visit to Vietnam this week. His com- 
ments rejected the argument by some 
veterans groups and families of missing 
servicemen that the United States 
should maintain its embargo to keep 
up pressure on Hanoi to resolve the 
MIA issue. 

We get the same opinion from Gen- 
eral Needham, who is the general on 
the ground, who has been conducting 
our efforts to track down the MIA/POW 
issue. 

These individuals may not be the last 
word, I say to my friend from Penn- 
sylvania, but I think they should be 
given serious weight and consideration 
as career military people, who are 
every day immersed in this issue, who 
believe it is to our advantage in resolv- 
ing the POW/MIA issue to lift the em- 
bargo. I recognize fully that the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire, in a very ar- 
ticulate fashion, disagrees with that 
view, and I respect the view of the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts, as I always 
have. But I have a tendency to give 
great reliance to the people in whose 
hands we place the responsibility for 
trying to resolve this very difficult, 
many-decade-old issue. 

I thank my friend from New Hamp- 
shire for allowing me to respond to my 
side of the question. I think it shows 
great courtesy on his part. 

Mr. SPECTER. If I may pursue the 
question at this point, I ask this of my 
colleague, because I know the par- 
liamentary line is somewhat com- 
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plicated. The issue for me turns on the 
good faith of the Vietnamese in provid- 
ing all of the information. I have enor- 
mous respect for what our colleague 
from Arizona, Senator MCCAIN said, be- 
cause of his tremendous sacrifice as a 
Vietnam veteran. I was there with Sen- 
ator SIMPSON when we saw the monu- 
ment in the lake where Senator 
MCCAIN crashed. I appreciate what Ad- 
miral Larson said; I have seen that, 
and I appreciate what General Need- 
ham said, and I heard personally about 
their view that there would be addi- 
tional leverage. 

I do not know whether there would be 
greater leverage if we lift the embargo 
or if we do not lift the embargo. But 
my inclination—and this is not final— 
is not based on where we have the 
greater leverage. My instinct is to base 
a decision on whether there has been 
total good faith by the Vietnamese in 
disclosing the information as to the 
MIA’s and their remains. That is why I 
come back to the essential question as 
to whether there is evidence or indica- 
tors—maybe not evidence in a tech- 
nical, legal sense—but indicators, if 
not evidence, that there has not been a 
good-faith compliance by the Vietnam- 
ese in giving us all of the information 
about the MIA’s. 

Mr. SMITH. I respond to the Senator 
from Pennsylvania by saying this: In 
the amendment that I intend to offer 
in one form or another before the de- 
bate is concluded, I will go into great 
detail about evidence that is in our 
possession and the Intelligence Com- 
mittee’s possession that the Vietnam- 
ese have not been fully cooperative in 
terms of providing to us what they can 
provide—not the fact that they may 
dig up remains in 10 years that they do 
not know about; I do not hold them to 
that. That is an unreasonable criteria 
to apply. 

What I am referring to is what they 
could unilaterally turn over to us 
today if they wanted to. The answer to 
the question is that they have not done 
that. They can do it, and I do not think 
there are very many people in the U.S. 
Government who work on this issue in 
the Intelligence Committee that would 
deny that. I do not think General Need- 
ham and Admiral Larson would deny 
that. 

There has been a great focus, as the 
Senator from Massachusetts pointed 
out, on digging up crash sites and 
going to various locations and getting 
access to those crash sites, which we 
have never had access to before, cor- 
rect. 

What I want to get into are some of 
the other areas we have not even asked 
to go to yet. For example, there are 
many prisons in Vietnam that our peo- 
ple have never gone to, where we have 
had live sighting reports; indeed we 
have had reports that people died in 
those prisons, were buried in those 
prisons as prisoners, and the remains 
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were never recovered. Not only were 
they not recovered—and I am getting 
ahead of myself in my prepared re- 
marks—we never asked for them. 

I repeat that. We have never asked to 
go to those prisons to look at those 
grave sites. 

Now, the purpose here is not to come 
out with some big critique or being 
very, very critical of the whole oper- 
ation here. That is not the purpose. 

The purpose is to point out to you 
and to my colleagues that what this 
amendment is about is a direct depar- 
ture from policy of Democratic and Re- 
publican Presidents, including this 
President today. It is a dramatic depar- 
ture from that. 

I would like to just continue with my 
remarks. I can point that out. 

I would just hope that the Senator 
from Pennsylvania could listen to some 
of the remarks that I have and some of 
the information that I have and make 
up his mind. 

I respect the fact he is open minded 
about it. But you know, there are plen- 
ty of examples, plenty of them 
throughout the files where we based on 
very, very good intelligence from our 
own prisoners who have returned, in- 
cluding Senator MCCAIN, that would in- 
dicate that there was information 
available. 

I will just give you one example of 
what happened to a pilot who was shot 
down, captured alive, his capture wit- 
nessed and imprisonment witnessed by 
other prisoners, filmed on Communist 
propaganda films, sent around the 
world in Communist propaganda and 
first, he never came back alive, second, 
his remains never returned, and third, 
no information one way or other what 
happened to him ever came to our at- 
tention. 

We agree they kept very meticulous 
records, and we know they could an- 
swer what happened to an individual 
like that. We know that. And they 
have not. 

There are numerous questions like 
that, just to give one category of cases, 
and that is why I cannot support this 
amendment. It gets down to basic de- 
cency and we have always confronted 
the Vietnamese, the families, the 
interagency groups under Presidents 
Ford, Carter, Reagan, and Bush and 
now President Clinton, and that was no 
longer in the group, but they always 
went after Vietnamese on a humani- 
tarian basis, provided it to us on a hu- 
manitarian basis what you can provide. 
But we kept on the road. 

Every time we go over there, whether 
KERRY, me or someone else, they pro- 
vide some more information. They sent 
out Senator KERRY. I heard him say on 
the floor the 1,000 documents and pho- 
tographs. One percent of those docu- 
ments and photographs returned per- 
tained to American POW’s or MIA's 
missing. The rest of them pertained to 
people who returned. 
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So I think we really need to look 
through this and make up our own 
minds in terms of saying what is it, 
have they really fully cooperated? And 
if you believe that they have not, then 
you have to decide on that basis wheth- 
er or not you think that they will co- 
operate more if we lift the embargo. 

My feeling is that they will not be- 
cause they have no incentive to do it. 
It is a risk. If you feel the risk is worth 
taking, then you would support the 
Kerry-McCain amendment. 

I do not. I believe it is a terrible mis- 
take as it would be in lifting an embar- 
go on Libya or North Korea or some 
other country where we have dif- 
ferences. 

Personally, because of the trips I 
have taken I like the Vietnamese peo- 
ple. They have been very courteous to 
me, even though I disagreed with them. 
Senator KERRY knows that they pro- 
vided me a great deal of access to their 
country. They were polite and very 
kind to me, and I appreciate that. And 
they know though that I know that 
they still can provide more informa- 
tion, and I feel they should before we 
lift the embargo. 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, I ask my 
colleague if I could have a chance to 
answer the two questions һе рго- 
pounded? 

Mr. SMITH. I would be happy to yield 
for the purpose of responding to a ques- 
tion. I have kind of started into some 
prepared remarks and have been inter- 
rupted a number of times. I will yield 
to the Senator from Massachusetts to 
respond to the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr. KERRY. I think it is an impor- 
tant line of questions. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the Senator from Massachu- 
setts is recognized for that purpose. 

Mr. KERRY. I thank the Chair. 

Mr. President, I want to address the 
Senator from Pennsylvania. He asked a 
good question. I want to answer that. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
said you take a risk if you lift this. I 
would answer him by saying it is ex- 
actly the opposite. It is no risk to lift 
it. You take a risk to keep it. 

The risk to keep it is that whatever 
cooperation we can get stops because 
we made an arrangement with the Vi- 
etnamese. The policy of two Presidents 
has been if you cooperate on this, this 
is the way you lift the embargo. That 
is the policy of the United States. 

The Vietnamese have done every- 
thing. I will say to the Senator that 
they have done every single thing that 
I asked or our committee asked the en- 
tire time we were there. They did not 
refuse to go one place. They did not 
refuse access to one person. Nor has 
the team that is there said they re- 
fused anything. 

The Senator from New Hampshire is 
correct. Have we been everywhere? No, 
it will take 10 years or more for us to 
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get everywhere. Have we been in every 
prison? No. Have we excavated every 
site? No. 

But the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire, I know, cannot apply the same 
standard that he is applying to Viet- 
nam that they be fully forthcoming, to 
our own DIA, CIA, or Defense Depart- 
ment. He would not say they have been 
fully forthcoming. 

Certainly as the Senator knows as a 
lawyer and former prosecutor, you can- 
not put the case together if you are not 
talking to witnesses and you do not 
have access to the evidence. 

They control the evidence. We will 
only gather whatever evidence the Vi- 
etnamese ultimately either give us or 
we discover. We will only discover it if 
we are there. 

The Senator keeps saying you lose 
your leverage. You do not lose your le- 
verage. You gain leverage. You gain le- 
verage because you are not normaliz- 
ing. You hold out the normalization. 
You hold out GATT. You hold out 
loans. You hold out membership in the 
world community. You hold out MFN 
you hold out a whole sequence of 
things. 

And you can always put the embargo 
back in one month or in 3 weeks or 2 
days if they stop doing what they say 
they are going to do. 

So what is the risk? The risk is that 
you take some nebulous standard of 
fully forthcoming when they have done 
everything we asked them to do. We do 
not know. Some will assert our intel- 
ligence says they have some document. 
Well, intelligence is intelligence. 
Sometimes it is right, sometimes not. 
We do not know exactly where the doc- 
ument is. We cannot walk into the 
building and say, Give us the docu- 
ment; it is һеге.” We just do not know. 
They will look you in the eye and say 
to you, We do not have the document, 
Senator.” 

So how are you going to find the doc- 
ument? You are going to find the docu- 
ment when some Vietnamese sneaks 
into the American office and says, “I 
know where the American document 
1 

That, I might add, is exactly what 
General Vessey and our Secretary con- 
fronted them with on some documents 
previously. 

My colleague says the issue is wheth- 
er or not they have been fully forth- 
coming. That is not the issue. There is 
no way to prove whether they have 
been fully forthcoming or not. 

The issue is, what is the best way to 
get the evidence out of them? 

Ido not know if you can find a person 
with greater credentials on this than 
Gen. John Vessey. General Vessey, you 
know, has 46 years of military service, 
Vietnam service, decorated with the 
distinguished service cross, the Army, 
Navy, Air Force, and Defense distin- 
guished service medals, the purple 
heart, medals from 19 friendly nations, 
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the civilian highest award, the medal 
of freedom from President Bush for his 
work on this. Let me read you what 
General Vessey just said, and he sent 
this to us today. 

This is what General Vessey said 
today: 

In the past 6 years, Vietnam has made 
huge leaps in the direction we wanted them 
to go, many of them moves that we in Wash- 
ington thought would never be made. Among 
them: 

Agreed to Joint Field Investigations of 
“discrepancy cases. We are in the 6th year 
of those investigations. 

Agreed to joint live sighting investiga- 
tions. 

Returned several hundred sets of remains 
of missing Americans. 

Got out of Cambodia and supported U.N. 
sponsored elections. 

Released all reeducation camp inmates. 

Helped reunite about 300,000 separated Vi- 
etnamese families. 

Let us get Amerasian children out of Viet- 


nam. 

Let the United States set up a POW/MIA 
office in Hanoi. 

Agreed to State Department officers in 
Hanoi with no reciprocal move. 

Accommodated a variety of intrusive re- 
quests—such as going through prisons—by 
the USG and members of Congress. 

Have allowed U.S. researchers unlimited 
access to the Defense Ministry Library. 

I сібе these Vietnam Government steps not 
to urge rewarding them, but as a reminder 
that cooperation depends on confidence 
building steps. Lifting the trade embargo 
and moving forward in relations is not re- 
warding a heinous communist regime for 
past crimes! It is a move that will open Viet- 
nam and move it toward democracy and free 
enterprise as well as help us reach our goal 
of fullest possible accounting. 

This is the overriding reason for lifting the 
trade embargo. We now have the best co- 
operation we've ever had from the Vietnam- 
ese Government in searching for evidence 
about the fates of our people. Maintaining 
the embargo will not improve that level of 
cooperation, but rather will probably lessen 
it. To achieve fullest possible accounting, we 
will need the help of local authorities, the 
Vietnamese veterans, and the Vietnamese 
people. Let me point out that lifting the 
trade embargo is not granting a favor to 
American business at the expense of the fam- 
ilies of the missing and the Veterans. It is, 
rather, the surest way to further the co- 
operation we need to get fullest accounting. 

My colleague at the beginning of this 
debate said this issue was not about 
MIA’s, prisoners, sites. The American 
Legion and others—let me read you 
from the American Legion to the Presi- 
dent of the United States of America 
saying here to the commander-in-chief 
that the issue before us is to force 
Vietnam to return live American 
POW’'s. 

That is why they are opposed. They 
believe there are live American POW’s. 

So I say to you, you want to measure 
good faith, I will put General Vessey 
and General Needham and General 
Christmas and Admiral Larson up 
against the American Legion or any of 
these other folks any day of the week. 

I thank my colleague. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I would 
like to reclaim my time. I think I have 
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been very patient. It was supposed to 
be a question and response. 

Mr. SPECTER. I thank my colleague. 

Mr. SMITH. I am glad to do that. 

I want to point out, there have been 
a lot of people with a lot of credentials 
who have worked on this issue over the 
years, including General Vessey. But I 
do not know how anyone, any reason- 
able person, could draw the conclusion 
that you have received the best co- 
operation from the Vietnamese people 
on this type of an example. 

Let us say you are a family member, 
and you have a loved one missing. You 
see a Vietnamese propaganda film with 
your loved one in perfectly good health 
speaking on that film. He has been cap- 
tured alive. He was uninjured. He is 
being used for propaganda all over the 
Chinese world during the war. And you 
have not heard one single word from 
the Vietnamese. 

Best cooperation? Give me a break. 
They know what happened to that 
man. They know what happened to 
that man. And they ought to tell us be- 
fore we let somebody go drill for oil in 
Vietnam. 

That is what is driving this issue. 
And I do not accuse Senator KERRY or 
Senator McCAIN of that motive. But to 
some, that is the motive. That is the 
objective here: To get business in there 
to drill for oil, because the French are 
in there and maybe the Canadians are 
in there, the Japanese are in there. Do 
you know what? They do not have 2,238 
people missing, with all due respect. 
That is what the issue is here, not best 
cooperation. 

Has there been some improved co- 
operation? Yes. Why did we get it? Why 
did we get improved cooperation from 
the Vietnamese? Because five Presi- 
dents from both political parties held 
firm on a humanitarian basis and said, 
“You give us the answers you can pro- 
vide us on our missing and then we will 
forgive you and the war will be over 
and it will be behind us.’’ That is why 
we are getting cooperation, and we will 
get more of it if we stand up and be 
firm. 

So the talk about nebulous informa- 
tion, that is not nebulous. If you are 
the father or the mother or the wife of 
а person who has been seen on that 
tape on that film, they knew enough 
about him to tape him and film him 
and send him all over the propaganda 
world, did they not? And they were me- 
ticulous record keepers. They took 
photographs of dead people. They took 
records of everything—how they fed 
prisoners during the war and what they 
did to them during the war and what 
happened to them, how they died. They 
kept meticulous journals. We have 
them in the DIA. Go ask for them. 
Look at them. They know what hap- 
pened to these people. 

But they hold that out. They hold 
that out, because they want us to know 
that they defeated us in that war. 
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So, if you want to take the position 
that you are going to get what hap- 
pened to that pilot on that film if you 
lift the embargo, that is fine, then vote 
for the amendment. But if you think 
you are going to get it just because 
they want to give it to you and you are 
going to have leverage, you are mis- 
taken, seriously mistaken. Because 
you have zero leverage. Zero leverage. 

And, frankly, with the utmost re- 
spect for the two officers over there, 
Admiral Larson and General Needham, 
they are wrong, dead wrong, on this 
issue. 

When it is over, 6 months after you 
vote for this, how are you going to ex- 
plain to the families in your State 
when the Vietnamese suddenly say, 
“Oh, here is the information on colonel 
so and во.” Where did they get it? Did 
they just find it somewhere? How are 
you going to explain that to the fami- 
lies? 

It is time we stand up for principle. 
That is just what is wrong with this 
country. It is just why people look on 
those of us in politics in a derogatory 
way. We all hear it. And this is a good 
example of it. 

Stand up for principle. The principle 
is these people have been deceitful. 
They have committed perfidy. They 
have put these families on a roller 
coaster ride for years and years and 
years and they are still doing it. 

We can get that information because 
it is the right thing to do; not the busi- 
ness thing to do, the right thing to do. 
It is the right thing to do. 

Now, what we have not heard here is 
that this amendment that the Senators 
have offered is at odds with everything 
the President of the United States 
today, Bill Clinton, has said concerning 
his policy toward resolving the MIA 
issue. The President has said—he said 
it— Lifting the embargo in Vietnam 
will be contingent upon Vietnam being 
fully forthcoming on the POW issue." 

So if you support your President and 
the previous Presidents and your posi- 
tion is they have to be fully forthcom- 
ing before you lift the embargo, then 
stick with your President and his pred- 
ecessors and do it. If you do not think 
that is right and you disagree with 
your President and you disagree with 
his last four predecessors, then you 
vote for the amendment and you hope 
and you pray. You lift the embargo and 
you get down on your knees and you 
pray that the Vietnamese will give us 
all this information now because we 
have suddenly lifted the trade embar- 


go. 

Well, I am not going to take that 
chance. It is unfair to the families of 
these people who served—many died, 
many wounded, captured. It is wrong. 
It is morally wrong. 

Now, if they came in here as a group, 
the Legion, the VFW, the League of 
Families, those who have a stake in 
this—not Senator SMITH, not Senator 
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KERRY, the people who have the miss- 
ing—if they came in and they said this 
is what we want, maybe we have a 
point. But they are not saying that. 
They are saying the opposite. They do 
not want this amendment. Ask them 
before you vote if you are undecided. 

The amendment also says if we lift 
the embargo, in effect, we improve our 
leverage on Hanoi. We are going to con- 
vince Hanoi to be suddenly forthcom- 
ing. If they are not, what do we do 
then? That is what we have been talk- 
ing about. 

Does anybody really believe there 
would be a movement to reimpose the 
embargo at that point? Are you pre- 
pared to do that, those of you who 
want to lift this embargo? Are you pre- 
pared to put it back on again when in- 
formation begins to dribble out that 
you knew they had before? Does any- 
one really believe that we would reim- 
pose the embargo? Come on. 

It is business interests driving this 
thing. That is what is driving it—prof- 
it. And there is not a Senator in here 
that has a better business voting 
record than I do—big business, small 
business, any business, whatever busi- 
ness; 100 percent rating from the NFIB; 
100 percent rating from the U.S. Cham- 
ber. I do not take a back seat to any- 
body, with all due respect. So do not 
tell me that I am antibusiness. But 
profits should not come ahead of prin- 
ciple. And of all countries, this one it 
should not. The risks are too high to 
make a concession like this. 

Mr. President, when we know the Vi- 
etnamese still have information in 
their possession—and we do know it 
and I will prove it in my later re- 
marks—about Americans who were 
never returned at the end of the war, 
we ought not to lift the embargo. It is 
a phony argument to allege that if we 
allowed more American businessmen to 
go into Vietnam they would stumble 
upon some information from the Min- 
istry of National Defense. How many 
American businessmen stumble around 
the Pentagon and get top secret infor- 
mation? Come on. They are not going 
to let you into the Ministry of Defense 
if you are over there drilling for oil. 
That is ridiculous to even insinuate 
that. 

If we lift the trade embargo against 
North Korea, maybe the North Koreans 
will let us go in and look at all their 
nuclear plants. Maybe we could have 
some American businessmen go over 
and do it for us. 

The families, Mr. President, of 2,238 
people, Americans unaccounted for, 
still unaccounted for from the Vietnam 
war, are scared, to put it bluntly. They 
are scared to death that Senator 
KERRY is going to prevail on this 
amendment; that he is going to con- 
vince his colleagues to vote for this 
amendment, as he has been working 
hard to do over the past several days. 

I know he was at the White House re- 
cently, Monday night, I believe, trying 
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to make his case. It is pretty conven- 
ient. There is a nice little, convenient 
setup here. Go to Vietnam, talk to 
Needham, talk to Larson, come back to 
the White House, talk to the President: 
Everything is fine, we are getting total 
cooperation, everything is just rosy. 
Let us lift the embargo. 

That is what is going on. The fami- 
lies, those of you out there, need to un- 
derstand that because that is what is 
happening. It is a nice little tidy setup 
here. We are digging around over here, 
looking for these remains. But we are 
not bothering to go into Hanoi, into 
the ministry of defense. We are not in- 
vestigating live sighting reports. The 
Vietnamese told me they are not even 
looking at them anymore. They are not 
asking us. We are not going to the pris- 
ons where we have double polygraphed 
people who say they saw people buried, 
prisoners. We are not going there. We 
have not asked to go there. We have 
not even asked. And the Vietnamese 
are not going to let us go there—they 
are not going to let us go there unless 
we ask. Admiral Larson and General 
Needham, why do you not ask to go to 
those prisons? And I will be pointing 
some of them out to you, as if you need 
to know. 

The President has said that lifting of 
the embargo is contingent upon POW/ 
MIA progress. So you are going to go 
against the policy of this President, 
and his predecessors ever since the war, 
if you vote for this amendment. In my 
judgment, and in the judgment of those 
affected by this amendment, the fami- 
lies, it is premature for the Senate to 
do this. 

I am not opposed to lifting the em- 
bargo. I said I liked the Vietnamese 
people, and I do. There are some fine 
people in Vietnam, and I have met а lot 
of them in five trips. I went all over 
the country the last time there. I 
would like to get the war behind me 
too, and the best way to do it is to say: 
With all due respect, Mr. Do Muoi and 
those of you in the Vietnamese Govern- 
ment, give us the information you 
have. It is the humanitarian thing to 
do. It is the right thing to do. And after 
you do that we will lift the embargo. 
That is what we ought to do, and that 
has been the policy of Republicans and 
Democrats for the past 20 years. 

When you cast your vote on this 
amendment I believe you should reject 
it because it is premature, and you 
should be doing so on behalf of the fam- 
ilies. They are the ones who have the 
stake, the families. Let us stop think- 
ing about our own selfish interests, 
stop thinking about some businessman 
from some oil company who wants to 
go into Vietnam and drill for oil. That 
is great. I would like to see them go in 
there and do that. I have seen the 
country. It is oil rich. It is a beautiful 
country. I have seen the beaches. I 
would like to go as a tourist—I have 
told the Vietnamese that—but after 
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you give us the information on our 
men. That is the decent thing to do. 

And my colleagues should be doing 
this because they support the Presi- 
dent’s efforts and his current approach 
to resolving this issue. If you do not 
support it, and you want to break from 
it, then you vote for the amendment. 

In the strongest possible terms, and 
with some emotion I admit, I urge the 
rejection of this amendment. It is the 
wrong time. There are many, many 
times in foreign policy that we tend to 
micromanage in this place. I am guilty 
of it. We are all guilty of it, depending 
on which side of the issue we are on. 
But if this amendment is agreed to, the 
President, who I believe is leaning to 
lifting the embargo anyway—that is no 
secret, many in his administration 
want it lifted; many in the Bush ad- 
ministration wanted it lifted but there 
was more of a debate there than is in 
this one—if we vote to lift it we give 
the President the excuse to do it be- 
cause he believes that the American 
people, through the Senate, have then 
so indicated that that is what the 
American people want. 

I urge the rejection of this amend- 
ment. The right course of action is to 
have the President first make a deter- 
mination that Vietnam has been fully 
forthcoming on the POW/MIA issue. 
Then and only then should the embar- 
go be lifted. 

I believe that is the right way to go. 
I believe that is what the families 
want. They have certainly indicated it 
and they are the ones who should be 
listened to. No one—no one including 
me or anyone else—could possibly un- 
derstand the pain that these people 
have suffered over the past 25 years, 
waiting every time somebody goes on a 
trip to Vietnam, for some shred of in- 
formation. Imagine the feeling of those 
who saw their loved one. 

I have a tape, a film, in my office 
that I just got that the Vietnamese 
just released—in this great period of 
cooperation—which showed Bobby 
Garwood. Everybody knows Bobby 
Garwood came home. But do you know 
what? In the same film was another 
man, another POW. Perfectly healthy. 
Just as healthy as you are or I am. 
Looking right into the camera. And 
the Vietnamese were using him for 
propaganda purposes. 

They said he died. Period. No other 
information. He died; died in captivity. 
They know what happened to him. And 
they gave us the film. Why can they 
not give us the rest of the information? 
They have it. That is not full coopera- 
tion. And it is—even if it is full co- 
operation, and it is not, it does not jus- 
tify taking the action of this amend- 
ment with that kind of perfidy. 

I do have some other remarks. Let 
me just ask, on a final point on that 
particular case in that film: If he died, 
where are his remains? If his remains 
were destroyed, where did they bury 
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them? Who buried him? What happened 
to him? They kept notes on it. They 
know what happened to him. And there 
are many cases like that; not just one, 
many. 

I would be prepared to yield the floor 
but before yielding I would say I am 
going to speak to my own amendment. 
There might be some question as to 
whether we would do that, whether I 
would speak to the amendment before I 
offer it in the course of this debate, or 
whether there will be a vote first on 
the Kerry amendment. But I would just 
say to my colleagues my preference 
would be, and I believe what I will do, 
is speak to my amendment because I 
believe that my colleagues need to 
hear why I believe we should stick to 
the policy that we now have, in great 
detail, with many examples and cases 
of where the Vietnamese have not been 
forthcoming and we know they have 
not been forthcoming. 

Senator SPECTER said he would like 
to hear some evidence. Senator JOHN- 
STON said he would like to hear some 
evidence. I have it. I will temporarily 
yield the floor and allow some of my 
colleagues who have been waiting to 
speak to speak and then reclaim the 
floor at some point and discuss the 
content of my amendment, which will 
either be in the form of a substitute or 
another amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, there are 
other colleagues waiting to speak, so I 
am not going to go on at length to 
rebut most of what my colleague has 
said, although it is rebuttable. 

There is one thing that is important. 
My colleague said the President ought 
to make the decision. He has some 
amendment that purports to give the 
President the chance to make the deci- 
sion. Please understand that our 
amendment, the amendment of Senator 
MCCAIN and I and others, permits the 
President to make the decision. It to- 
tally leaves the choice to the Presi- 
dent. It says we believe he ought to do 
it expeditiously. When the President 
deems expeditious is up to the Presi- 
dent. So we leave this in the Presi- 
dent’s hands. There is no difference 
there. 

As to these films that have been al- 
luded to, it is precisely through the Vi- 
etnamese we got the films. I was over 
there and negotiated with them to get 
them to turn over 319 films that we 
have now reviewed. We have been able 
to look through the films. It is pre- 
cisely because of that that we now 
have questions about the whereabouts 
of this person being buried. Now we 
now have the list—I showed it a few 
moments ago—of where people who 
died in captivity were buried. They 
also gave us that. So we are going 
about the task of tracking each of 
these people. 

So, the point to be addressed here is 
how we are best going to continue this 
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process of accountability, whether we 
see it shut off or whether we continue. 
Mr. SMITH. Will the Senator yield 
for one point for 30 seconds? 
Mr. KERRY. I yield for one point for 
30 seconds. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CAMPBELL). The Senator from New 
Hampshire. 


Mr. SMITH. In response to what the 
Senator said regarding the film, it is 
correct the Vietnamese did provide the 
film on POWs and Garwood, where we 
got the film on David Garwood 25 years 
ago when he was alive and in prison for 
a number of years. But they have not 
told us what has happened to David 
Hrdlickq. So it is not a case of them 
providing films today or previously, 
but we have had films for years and 
they never chose to tell us what hap- 
pened to the people. 

Mr. KERRY. I agree. We do not have 
a disagreement on that. But the point 
is, unless they tell you—which they 
have obviously not chosen to do for 25 
years—you have to find out. Now, if 
they are not cooperating with you, you 
are not going to find out. 

This is all very simple. This is not 
half as complicated as some people 
want to make it. The choice for us is 
whether we encourage them to shut 
down the level of cooperation we have 
gotten to by ignoring the cooperation 
we have received, or whether we are 
going to keep going down this road. I 
think General Vessey said it about as 
strongly as you can say it. This is a 
way of opening up that cooperation. It 
is a judgment people have to make. I 
believe you keep better faith with the 
families by guaranteeing we have a 
process in place that will allow us to 
get them answers than pushing us back 
into the dark ages of 1975 to 1988, when 
the families got no answers and lived 
in total exclusion of what the truth 
might be. 

Mr. MCCAIN. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KERRY. If you care about the 
families, let us keep the process open. 

Mr. McCAIN. Mr. President, I ask the 
Senator if he would elaborate a little 
bit on General Vessey. He mentioned 
his name. I wonder if the Senator 
would think it appropriate to review 
the fact that General Vessey got a bat- 
tlefield commission in World War II at 
age 17, I believe, served in three wars, 
became Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, retired with honor and dignity, 
and was called back by President 
Reagan and asked to be his special 
envoy to Vietnam on this issue. 

The man clearly had deserved his re- 
tirement. He clearly was not eager for 
this assignment. I think the Senator 
from Massachusetts knows how many 
years he has spent traveling back and 
forth to Vietnam on this issue, examin- 
ing it in depth to the point of being to- 
tally knowledgeable on every single 
MIA case and rendering his best judg- 
ment and advice and counsel to the 
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President and the American people and 
those of us in Congress. 

Is it not clear, I ask the Senator from 
Massachusetts, that General Vessey 
has said that it is in the interest of the 
United States of America, it is in the 
interest of addressing the MIA/POW 
issue for us to move forward in our re- 
lations with the Vietnamese Govern- 
ment? And is it not true that General 
Vessey greatly fears that at some point 
the Vietnamese will say, Look, we 
have complied, we have done what you 
have asked us to do and yet you still 
refuse to honor the roadmap that was 
laid out by the Bush administration’? 
Is it not also true that he fears that 
this may cause us to receive much less 
cooperation and impair our ability to 
get this issue resolved? 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from Arizona is absolutely correct 
in summarizing General Vessey's view. 
I would like to underscore it for a mo- 
ment. General Vessey not only received 
a battlefield commission and served for 
46 years, but I think people ought to 
focus that this is a man who fought in 
Vietnam and in Laos. He is a com- 
mander. He lives by the rule that you 
do not leave people behind. He came 
out of retirement dedicated to live by 
that rule. He went back to Vietnam 
again and again and again, a long and 
tough journey. 

I ask unanimous consent that a his- 
tory of movement with the Vietnamese 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the history 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

POW/MIA HISTORY RE THE VIETNAM WAR 

1973: 

A total of 591 American POWs return to 
the United States. Most returned during Op- 
eration Homecoming from February to April 
1973. 

1974: 

The Vietnamese repatriate the remains of 
24 POWs who died in captivity. 

1975: 

Saigon falls and American forces are with- 
drawn from Vietnam. 

1976-1978: 

After the end of the war, Vietnam's objec- 
tive was to be accepted into the inter- 
national community. For example, in 1977 
when the U.S. opted not to veto their United 
Nations membership, the Vietnamese ге- 
sponded by suddenly repatriating the re- 
mains of more than 20 Americans. At the 
same time, U.S.-Vietnamese negotiations ex- 
plored the possibility of normalizing rela- 
tions; however, this was later scuttled by Vi- 
etnamese demands for war reparations and 
their invasion of Cambodia. U.S. policy at 
the time was accounting for missing Ameri- 
cans as “а hoped for by-product” of the nor- 
malization process. 

1978-1982: 

Following the breakdown of normalization 
talks, contact with Vietnamese officials vir- 
tually halted, as did the return of remains 
and any form of cooperation of the POW/MIA 
issue. 

1982-1987: 

The U.S. made clear that resolution of the 
POW/MIA issue was a humanitarian matter 
that rested on international standards and 
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that it was in Vietnam's interest to treat it 
that way, regardless of the state of U.S.-SRV 
diplomatic relations. It was also made clear 
that the U.S. domestic environment, absent 
such treatment, would dictate that the pace 
and scope of U.S.-SRV relations would be di- 
rectly affected by cooperation on this issue. 

U.S. policy-level delegations visit Vietnam 
and the Vietnamese pledge to resolve the 
POW/MIA issue. 

1987: 

January—U.S. proposals for technical dis- 
cussions in Hanoi were rejected by the Viet- 
namese, as was a similar proposal the follow- 
ing month. President Reagan named a 
former Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
General John Vessey, Jr. USA (Ret.), as Spe- 
cial Presidential Emissary to Hanoi for POW/ 
MIA Affairs. 

August—General Vessey led ап Inter- 
agency Delegation to Vietnam. General 
Vessey obtained agreement to resume and 
expand cooperation on POW/MIA and other 
humanitarian issues of mutual concern to 
the United States and Vietnam. 

Vietnamese were provided some represent- 
ative case files. 

Vietnamese repatriate 8 remains. 

1988: 

Vietnam agreed to initiate joint field іп- 
vestigations aimed at resolving compel- 
ling“ cases that General Vessey had pre- 
viously provided and to expand their unilat- 
eral efforts, 

Vietnamese present proposals for the joint 
activities and agreed to begin joint field in- 
vestigations. This resulted in three 10 day 
periods of joint investigations along with a 
visit by U.S. forensic specialists to examine 
remains unilaterally provided by Vietnam- 
ese. 

Vietnamese repatriate 62 remains. 

1989: 

Vietnamese pledge continued cooperation 
during Vessey-led Interagency delegation 
visit to Hanoi and agree to measures that 
would expedite resolution of the issue. 

A total of five field activities and four 
technical meetings are held during the 
year—results are disappointing. 

Vietnamese repatriate 34 remains. 

1990: 

General Vessey and the POW/MIA Inter- 
agency Group meet with FM Thach in Wash- 
ington, DC. Vietnamese agree to all USG re- 
quests including: improved cooperative plan- 
ning for joint investigations, increased uni- 
lateral remains repatriations and serious co- 
operation to locate and make available war- 
time documents and records. Thach also 
agreed to assist in allowing access to wit- 
nesses of incidents where U.S. personnel 
were captured or casualties occurred, and to 
additional military participation during 
joint field activities. 

Joint field activities and technical meet- 
ings continue—results continue to dis- 
appoint. 

Vietnamese repatriate 17 remains. 

1991: 

April—U.S. policy concerning normaliza- 
tion of relations with Vietnam, the ‘‘road- 
тар," is presented to Vietnamese officials in 
New York. The “roadmap” outlined a series 
of quid pro quo steps the U.S. was prepared 
to take to improve U.S.—SRV relations and 
eventually lead to normalization. 

The Vietnamese agreed to allow a tem- 
porary POW/MIA office in Hanoi during visit 
by General Vessey. 

Five person office opened in Hanoi in July. 

Vietnamese repatriate 27 remains (11 joint 
operations, 16 unilaterally). 

1992: 
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January—The 150 member Joint Task 
Force-Full Accounting (JTF-FA) was estab- 
lished. The JTF-FA was designed to combine 
all the specialties necessary to obtain the 
fullest possible accounting of our POW/MIAs. 
The JTF-FA was placed under CINCPAC to 
allow the full resources of the theater com- 
mander to be brought to bear on this effort. 

February-General Vessey returns to Hanoi 
to assess progress on POW/MIA matters. Dur- 
ing the visit, the Vietnamese presented the 
Military region IV shootdown records. 

March—Assistant Secretary of State Solo- 
mon led a delegation to Southeast Asia dur- 
ing which the Vietnamese agreed to five 
steps: implementation of a short notice live- 
sighting investigation mechanism, access to 
records, archives and museums, repatriation 
of remains, trilateral cooperation, and ex- 
panded joint field operations. 

October—Cheney and Eagleburger meet 
with the Vietnamese FM Cam in Washington 
and confront him with materials obtained 
from Vietnamese archives. General Vessey 
returns to Vietnam and the Vietnamese 
agree to aggressively collect and present to 
the USG POW/MIA related materials from 
all sources and consolidate it in military 
museums, thereby providing access to joint 
U.S. Vietnamese research teams. 

December—Vietnam announces a formal 
amnesty program for private citizens holding 
remains. 

Joint field operations continue to expand 
in scope and team number and size is in- 
creased. 

Vietnamese repatriate 32 remains (24 joint 
operations, 8 unilaterally). 

1993: 

January All requested live-sighting inves- 
tigations and the initial investigation of all 
135 remaining discrepancy cases аге com- 
pleted. 

April—General Vessey leads a delegation 
to Hanoi during which the Vietnamese pro- 
vide new documents and access to several 
key witnesses for interview including Lt. 
Gen, Tran Van Quang, reputed source of the 
Russian 1205 document. Vietnamese pledge 
continued cooperation, offer information re- 
futing the Russian document and agree to all 
U.S. requests including continued support of 
joint field operations, increased archival ac- 
cess, repatriation of remains, and continued 
investigation of the remaining 92 discrep- 
ancy cases. 

May—Senator Kerry leads delegation to 
Vietnam requesting continued cooperation 
and the Vietnamese agreed to his requests 
including the formation of a joint POW/MIA 
information center in Hanoi. 

July—President Clinton decides to drop 
U.S. objections to Vietnam clearing its ar- 
rears with the International Monetary Fund. 
High-level delegation visits Vietnam and 
conveys President Clinton's requirement for 
tangible results from the Vietnamese in four 
key areas. The delegation was led by the 
Deputy Secretary for Veterans Affairs, 
Heschel Gober, and included Assistant Sec- 
retary Winston Lord and Lt. General Mi- 
chael Ryan of the Joint Staff. The Presi- 
dent's four areas of concern become the 
bench mark for cooperation and include the 
repatriation of remains, access to docu- 
ments, trilateral cooperation, and continued 
investigation of live sightings and priority 
discrepancy cases. 

September—President Clinton renews the 
trade embargo with Vietnam, but allows 
some modifications. 

December—Assistant Secretary of State, 
Winston Lord, led an interagency delegation 
to Vietnam to assess results in the four 
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areas of concern. He reported cooperation 
was excellent and results have been 
achieved. 

Joint file operations continue on the larg- 
est scale ever, cooperation by the Vietnam- 
ese receives high marks from JTF-FA. 

Vietnamese repatriate 67 remains making 
1993 the third largest year for remains since 
the end of the war. 

General Information: 

The remains of 281 Americans previously 
missing in Vietnam have been identified. 
Several hundred other remains have been re- 
patriated, but not yet identified (many never 
will). The identification process is often time 
consuming and laborious. The delay in the 
positive identification of some remains is a 
function of the high standards of proof we re- 
quire before making an identification, rather 
than a lack of Vietnamese cooperation. 

Of the 1715 first hand live-sighting report 
received since 1975, 1,694 (99 percent) are re- 
solved. No reports require further field inves- 
tigation in Vietnam. Vietnamese coopera- 
tion in this area has been excellent. 

One thousand one hundred and ninety-five 
(70 percent) relate to Americans who are ac- 
counted for (POW returnees, missionaries, 
jailed civilians, etc.) 

Forty-five (3 percent) relate to wartime 
sightings of military personnel or pre-1975 
sightings of civilians who remain unac- 
counted for. 

Four hundred and fifty-four (26 percent) 
are fabrications. 

The remaining 21 reports are under current 
investigation, but these do not require field 
investigation in Vietnam. Not all of these re- 
ports are Vietnam cases. 

Archival research teams started work in 
November 1992 when the Vietnamese began 
making their military museum holdings 
available for review. 

At the height of archival activity there 
were three teams located in Hanoi, Da Nang, 
and Ho Chi Minh City have shut down be- 
cause they have completed the review of ma- 
terials in those locations. 

Nearly 24,000 documents, photographs, and 
artifacts have been reviewed with more than 
600 items correlating to an unaccounted for 
American. 

Joint Document Center has been estab- 
lished in Vietnam's Central Army Museum 
in Hanoi. 

Oral History Program is designed to gain 
information from the memories of Vietnam- 
ese participants of operations during the war 
involving U.S. POWs or casualties. 

More than 120 individuals have been identi- 
fied for an interview, and over half of the 
interviews have already been conducted. 

Priority Discrepancy Cases or “last known 
alive cases’’ are those cases where there is 
some indication that the servicemen was 
“last known alive’’ subsequent to their loss 
incident or was listed by their military serv- 
ice as POW at Homecoming but did not re- 
turn during Homecoming. 

A total of 196 individuals in this category 
were presented to the Vietnamese by General 
Vessey. 

Total reduced to 135 by January 1992. The 
JTF-FA completed an initial investigation 
of all cases by January 1993. 

We established a Priority Case Investiga- 
tion Team in June 1993 to focus solely on the 
remaining priority discrepancy cases. This 
team has completed 34 follow-up investiga- 
tions. 

Policy review of additional information 
has resulted in a fate determined status for 
123 individuals of the original 196, as of Janu- 
ary 1994. This leaves 73 priority discrepancy 
cases requiring further investigation. 


Twenty-four individuals have been ac- 
counted for through remains identification 
and have been removed from the list of POW/ 
MIAs. 

Although the other 99 individuals members 
have been removed from the priority discrep- 
ancy list, they are still considered unac- 
counted for and remain on the overall list of 
2,238. We will continue to search for their re- 
mains. 

A Special Remains Team was formed in the 
fall of 1993 to focus on those cases where the 
possibility of remains recovery appears best. 
The team works continuously, independently 
of JFAs, in Vietnam and has thus far focused 
on those who died in captivity. This team 
has recommended seven reported burial sites 
for excavation. 

Americans accounted for through remains 
identification: Vietnam—281 (including 1 re- 
covered from indigenous personnel); China— 
2; Laos—59 (including 3 recovered from indig- 
enous personnel); Cambodia—3; total=345. 

Americans unaccounted for in Southeast in 
Asia: Vietnam—1,647; Laos—505; Cambodia— 
78; China—8; total=2,238. 

Totals from WW II: 
(KIA/BNR). 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, this is a 
history of movement with the Viet- 
namese. You can go back to 1973 and 
there were 591 American POW's re- 
turned. In 1974, they repatriated 24 re- 
mains, people who died in captivity. In 
1975, Saigon fell; our forces gone. From 
1976 to 1978, there were very few things 
that went on. From 1978 to 1982, total 
breakdown, nothing happened. From 
1982 to 1987, some engagement but no 
real progress. And, finally, General 
John Vessey goes over there. The 
whole task force is put together, and 
then in October 1992, just to give an ex- 
ample, Secretary Cheney and Secretary 
Eagleburger met with the Vietnamese 
and they confronted the Vietnamese 
with documents that we had obtained 
from Vietnamese archives. How did we 
get the documents from the archives? 
They let us into the archives. We got 
the documents. The documents showed 
us things, so the Secretaries meet with 
them and General Vessey then re- 
turned to Vietnam. 

As a result, the Vietnamese agreed to 
collect and present to us related mate- 
rials consolidated in the military mu- 
seums and pull it together. I could go 
through here step for step, page for 
page, because that is where the pages 
are filled with the things that General 
Vessey was able to negotiate and get 
out of the Vietnamese which have 
given answers to families. 

Despite all the Rambos running 
around this country who raise money 
and have spent incredible amounts of 
citizens’ money claiming they are 
going to bring back live prisoners, they 
are going to get accountability, they 
have not provided one answer to one 
family. Not one. And in 20 years, the 
Rambos have not brought out one live 
prisoner. General Vessey has provided 
answers. From 196 cases, we are now 
down to 73. For those 116 or 120 fami- 
lies, they know what happened. Gen- 
eral Vessey is telling us today: Lift 
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this embargo so you do not jeopardize 
further the process, so you can enhance 
it. 

I think the Senator from Arizona 
made an important point in underscor- 
ing that. I know other colleagues want 
to speak, so I will yield the floor. 

Mr. CHAFEE addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island, Senator 
CHAFEE, is recognized. 

Mr. CHAFEE. Mr. President, first, I 
want to say obviously this is an issue 
that stirs deep emotions, and I can un- 
derstand fully the viewpoints of the 
major proponents of this legislation, 
the Senator from New Hampshire and 
the Senator from Massachusetts and 
the Senator from Arizona. 

Next, I would like to say that I think 
it is important to know who the spon- 
sors are of this amendment. I do not 
think there are two more distinguished 
veterans of the Vietnam war than the 
two Senators, Senator KERRY from 
Massachusetts and Senator McCAIN 
from Arizona. We are familiar with 
their records. Not that what they say 
should be the total gospel but, none- 
theless, the fact is that those two Sen- 
ators—one a prisoner of war for a good 
number of years over there, the other 
with a very distinguished war record in 
the Navy in Vietnam—are the key 
sponsors of this resolution. 

It seems to me the key question we 
are facing up to tonight is how do we 
get more information, the best possible 
information, on those missing in ac- 
tion, the MIA’s. It seems to me that is 
the central question to the debate that 
we are engaged in. I would like to 
make several points, if I might. 

First, I do not think we can discount 
the fact that nearly every codel, con- 
gressional delegation, Representatives 
and Senators, that have visited Viet- 
nam, I know of none that have come 
back saying other than the fact that 
they believe the Vietnamese are co- 
operating fully. If there are others, if 
there are some delegations that have 
come back with a contrary view, I do 
not know who they are. Nor, Mr. Presi- 
dent, do I think we can set aside the 
judgment of those distinguished offi- 
cers, some retired, who have spent 
months and years on this problem and 
have come to the conclusion that the 
Vietnamese are cooperating fully. 

General Needham’s name has been 
mentioned several times, and Admiral 
Larson and General Vessey. I, like 
many of the Senators, have not been to 
Vietnam recently. So who do we de- 
pend upon? We depend upon those who 
have been there and those who have 
spent a lot of time on this. This is not 
just some flash visit by General 
Vessey: Go in, get the rapid tour, leave 
after 2 days, and that is it. General 
Vessey has been there I do not know 
how many times. 

I must say, I have been impressed 
with the number of visits that Senator 
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KERRY has made and, indeed, Senator 
SMITH likewise. During the summer- 
time when the rest of us are off on 
some vacation, when you turn on the 
television, there is Senator KERRY 
making his sixth or seventh trip—I be- 
lieve is it eight trips—eight trips Sen- 
ator KERRY has made. So this is a deep 
passion of his to do everything he can 
to find what has happened to the MIA’s 
there. This is very influential on the 
rest of us. So we have respect for their 
judgment, and their judgment has been 
the time has come now to lift the trade 
embargo against Vietnam. 

The second point I think is a very 
important one. Do we not wish to re- 
ward in some small way the Govern- 
ment of Vietnam that has been cooper- 
ative? We have said to them: If you co- 
operate, meet these conditions, then 
we will lift the trade embargo. 

They have done that. So what do we 
say? “No, no, there is another hurdle 
out there for you?“ Or do we say, “yes, 
we respect what you have done and we 
will lift that trade embargo.” But the 
next point, it seems to me, is very im- 
portant. It has been made, but I would 
like to stress it again. Lifting the trade 
embargo is not a total lift of all the re- 
strictions against Vietnam. We still do 
not diplomatically recognize that 
country. Vietnam is extremely anxious 
to achieve diplomatic recognition. 
That is something different from lift- 
ing the trade embargo. 

The lifting of the trade embargo 
means we will trade with Vietnam, but 
it does not mean we will have full dip- 
lomatic relations. That is another re- 
ward, if you would, that we can grant 
to the Vietnamese later if they аге 
even more forthcoming than has been 
stated to date by those who have been 
involved much deeper in this than I 
have. 

Fourth, will this amendment dimin- 
ish the chances for more information 
on the MIA’s? Not in my judgment, for 
two reasons. First, it seems to me by 
rewarding in this modest way, lifting 
of the trade embargo, we are encourag- 
ing even greater cooperation. There are 
those who are in the Vietnamese Gov- 
ernment who just find it too much ef- 
fort, too lazy to do it or do not want to 
cooperate. There is a bureaucratic 
struggle, I am sure, within Vietnam: 
Yes, do something and cooperate fur- 
ther with those Americans. You could 
get something out of it. And there are 
those undoubtedly within the Vietnam- 
ese Government who are saying do not 
do anything more; they will not reward 
you in any fashion anyway. 

So we are saying to those who are for 
the fullest cooperation, this is what we 
will give you. We will give you this lift- 
ing of the trade embargo and maybe 
later restoration of diplomatic rela- 
tions. That is the first point. 

But the second point—and I know 
Senator SMITH is entirely sincere in ev- 
erything he says, but he just brushed 
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aside this fact—is that more informa- 
tion will be found in that country when 
there are more Americans around 
there. I strongly believe that. I think 
the best way to get more information 
about MIA’s in Vietnam is to have 
Americans across the countryside, even 
if it is trying to sell pumps in some 
small village. All the Americans that 
will come there for further trade are 
not going to be off shore drilling oil 
wells. They are going to be trying to 
sell automobiles. They are going to be 
trying to sell tractors. They are going 
to be trying to sell backhoes. They are 
going to be trying to sell telecommuni- 
cations equipment. In my judgment, 
the best way to get more information 
is to have these Americans spread 
across the country. 

Now, fifth, Mr. President, regret- 
tably, there cannot ever be a full ac- 
counting of every MIA. Just think of 
it. From World War П, there are still 
78,000 Americans who are missing. I 
would just like to give a tiny illustra- 
tion, if I might, of an incident that 
struck home with me. 

When World War П came, I left col- 
lege along with another college class- 
mate. We were acquaintances. We were 
not close friends. We both went into 
the Marine Corps together—not to- 
gether, but we both went into the Ma- 
rine Corps. We both joined the First 
Marine Division, both landed in Gua- 
dalcanal on August 7, 1942. He, Russ 
Whittlesey, was killed in September of 
1942 on Guadalcanal. Because of the 
fluid situation, his body was found and 
was buried very quickly because of the 
situation that then existed. 

Three months later we conquered 
Guadalcanal. We had driven away or 
killed all the Japanese that were there. 
We had control of the island. Our lines 
and the place where Russ Whittlesey 
was buried were fairly well known—not 
exactly; we did not find his body, not 
that I was personally searching for it, 
but the graves registration unit of our 
division was. So he was carried as miss- 
ing. They knew he had been killed, but 
they never found his body. 

Іп 1989, 47 years after Russ 
Whittlesey was killed, a farmer was 
plowing and struck and found his re- 
mains. 

Now, the point I am making, Mr. 
President, sad though it is, we will not 
find the remains of every single Amer- 
ican soldier who is missing in action in 
Vietnam. Regrettably, that is true. 

Now, the sixth point. What do we 
gain in the United States from the lift- 
ing of this trade embargo? It in my 
judgment improves our opportunity to 
learn more about the MIA’s that are 
there. That, of course, is the essential 
point of the discussion we are having 
this evening. Senator SMITH’s creden- 
tials as being probusiness he set forth. 
But it seems to me that it is important 
to remember that this is a tremendous 
market that exists. We will not lose 
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out on that market by moving forward 
to lifting this trade embargo. We are 
not going to diminish our chances for 
finding out more about the MIA's 
there, and it will give us a chance to 
get across the countryside at the same 
time to sell our goods. 

This is a tremendous country. If I 
asked those on the Senate floor today 
what is the population of Vietnam—if I 
would have asked that of myself sev- 
eral months ago, I would have come up 
with the answer 32 million,” just try- 
ing to figure roughly. 

The population of Vietnam is 72 mil- 
lion. It is a very big nation. I think it 
is a nation with which it behooves us 
to have better relations for a whole se- 
ries of reasons. Our relationship with 
China, our relationships with all the 
nations of Southeast Asia, it seems to 
me, are affected to a great degree by 
what our relations are with Vietnam. 

So for these reasons, because most of 
all and principally it is going to give us 
a better chance to find out more about 
the missing in action and, second, that 
there are markets there which provide 
jobs for Americans, I think we should 
take this first step—not a total step, 
not diplomatic recognition, but the 
lifting of the trade embargo, which I 
think is in the best interests of the 
United States of America and those 
families who still have that pain and 
sorrow for some loved one within their 
family who is an MIA. 

I thank the Chair. 

Several Senators addressed 
Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Iowa [Mr. GRASSLEY] is rec- 
ognized. 

Mr. GRASSLEY. Mr. President, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment put be- 
fore us by Senator KERRY. 

Mr. RY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. GRASSLEY. If I do not lose my 
right to the floor. 

Mr. KERRY. Simply for a point here. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. GRASSLEY. How long is the 
Senator going to take? 

Mr. KERRY. I am not going to take 
very much time at all. I simply want to 
inquire whether or not it might be pos- 
sible now—Senator MITCHELL, the ma- 
jority leader, has informed me he in- 
tends for us to stay and vote on this 
this evening. The issue is, therefore, 
whether or not we could reach a time 
agreement, which we are perfectly 
happy to enter into over here. I wanted 
to inquire how long the Senator from 
Iowa wished to speak, and perhaps we 
can just make an allowance here and 
get everybody in and create an agree- 
ment, and then we can tell colleagues 
when it is we would vote. 

Mr. GRASSLEY. At the outside, I 
would say roughly 15, maybe 12 to 15 
minutes. 

Mr. KERRY. How much time does the 
Senator from New Hampshire think he 
needs in total? 
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Mr. SMITH. Probably a half an hour, 
but I would want to confer with the mi- 
nority leader before entering into an 
agreement, because he is a cosponsor 
with me. He is one of the original co- 
sponsors of my amendment. 

Mr. KERRY. This would not be a 
time agreement on the Senator's 
amendment. This would simply be a 
time agreement on the current and 
pending amendment. Therefore, the 
Senator's rights with respect to his 
amendment, of which Senator DOLE is 
a cosponsor, would be totally pro- 
tected. The question simply is whether 
or not we could arrange a time which 
we could enter into now so we could 
have a vote on this. Then we could in- 
form our colleagues so they can plan 
accordingly. If the Senator needs half 
an hour, say, and the Senator from 
Iowa needs 15 minutes, if we were to 
say an hour on that side and an hour 
on this side 

Mr. MURKOWSKI. This Senator is 
going to need a half hour. 

Mr. KERRY. The Senator from Alas- 
ka needs a half hour? 

Mr. MURKOWSKI. The Senator from 
Alaska would ask a half hour. 

Mr. KERRY. A half hour, and I know 
5 minutes for the Senator from Rhode 
Island, and the Senator from Mary- 
land? 

Ms. MIKULSKI. No more than 10 
minutes, probably less. 

Мг. KERRY. So again on this side, if 
you wanted to agree on a time limit of 
2 hours equally divided, we would be 
agreeable to enter into that. 

Mr. SMITH. I will attempt to confer 
with the minority leader on that re- 
quest while Senator GRASSLEY is 
speaking. 

Mr. KERRY. I thank the Senator 
from Iowa. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Iowa has the floor. 

Mr. GRASSLEY. Mr. President, the 
debate on this amendment is not about 
whether there is evidence that U.S. 
servicemen were left behind in Indo- 
china. That question was the one that 
the POW-MIA Select Committee grap- 
pled with in 1991-1992. We tried to an- 
swer that question. We left a very ex- 
tensive record to deal with on that 
question. 

We had disagreements on certain is- 
sues. And we found consensus on a lot 
of other issues. 

Rather, I think the debate on this 
Kerry amendment is about whether we 
can truthfully say that the families of 
our missing have received the fullest 
possible accounting of their loved ones. 
I think the answer is, obviously, no. 

There are some who say that the Vi- 
etnamese have shown somehow incred- 
ible rare openness and a rare amount of 
cooperation to provide us with infor- 
mation. 

As a matter of fact, you can say Viet- 
nam has provided us with some infor- 
mation, helmets, photographs, arti- 
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facts and the like. But my colleagues 
and the public cannot fully understand 
what it is that the Vietnamese gave us 
unless they also know what the Viet- 
namese did not give us. So let me ex- 
plain. 

To say that the Vietnamese are co- 
operating is a relative assertion. Com- 
pared to what, I ask? Certainly photos 
and helmets are an enormous break- 
through compared to nothing, which is 
what we were getting prior to that un- 
seemly exhibition last October. Those 
who fell all over themselves to assign a 
great significance to the Vietnamese 
gesture must certainly recognize its 
hollowness now. For sure, the rest of 
the world recognizes it is a hollow ges- 
ture. 

How many cases were resolved as a 
result of 700 photos? Just a handful— 
just a handful out of 2,200-plus cases. 

For the benefit of my colleagues, for 
the benefit of families, and for the ben- 
efit of the public, I would like to de- 
scribe the categories of information 
that Vietnam has. We learned of the 
existence of these categories through 
interviews during the select commit- 
tee’s investigation. 

The first level of information is ar- 
chival, related to military history. 
This is information in museums and 
such like that. Even Vietnamese citi- 
zens have access to much of this infor- 
mation. It would include photos and it 
would include helmets of pilots such as 
we saw trotted out last fall by the Vi- 
etnamese. This is the first level of in- 
formation, and I might say it is the 
least useful. 

Next, there are the provincial war- 
time records of shoot-downs. This in- 
formation is an accounting of the date, 
the time, and the location of each 
shoot-down of an American plane out 
somewhere in the countryside of Viet- 
nam. It also provides data on the type 
of aircraft and the status of the pilot 
and the crew. 

These are official unit records of the 
antiaircraft corps of Vietnam. The util- 
ity of this information is, among other 
things, to crosscheck the status of our 
MIA’s with our own records of the U.S. 
Government. 

Finally, there is the national secu- 
rity information. Here I refer to 
central committee-level documents. 
These contain in essence the Vietnam 
national secrets on U.S. prisoner activ- 
ity and information thereto. This in- 
formation is what would tell us what 
happened to our prisoners and to our 
missing. 

It is important to know first off that 
Vietnam denied the existence of any 
information whatsoever of this data. 
So did our crack investigative outfit on 
this issue, the Defense Intelligence 
Agency or DIA. Yet, as I will show, 
somehow the information started to 
appear. 

In April 1992, a delegation from the 
select committee went to Indochina 
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seeking answers and documentation. I 
was one of them. We were told politely 
that there was no information avail- 
able, not even photos, and helmets, and 
all that stuff that they produced just 6 
months later. Obviously, it was a bald- 
faced lie. It took creating an inter- 
national scandal before the Vietnamese 
would eventually part with even this 
low level category of data. And they 
did not provide this information gov- 
ernment to government. They some- 
how, accidentally, let me say, let us 
find it through some person who was 
described as a researcher. 

This, I remind my colleagues, was in- 
formation that the Defense Intel- 
ligence Agency insisted did not exist. 

Throughout the rest of 1992 and 1993, 
the Vietnamese still claimed to have 
no new information. Meanwhile, there 
were high expectations on the part of 
Vietnam that the embargo would be 
lifted in September of 1993 on the 20th 
anniversary. But the Clinton adminis- 
tration, although softening the embar- 
go somewhat, however, wisely rejected 
a push by the bureaucracy and these 
business interests to lift that embargo. 

The President's rationale was that 
the Vietnamese had failed to be fully 
forthcoming. But now a very funny 
thing happened thereafter, Mr. Presi- 
dent. Subsequent to September 1993 
with President Clinton playing 
hardball, let me emphasize—with the 
President playing hardball—lo and be- 
hold, a second level data on our MIA's 
and the provincial unit records began 
to surface. Like the earlier channel, 
the channel used to pass this informa- 
tion was not the usual government to 
government one. But this time instead 
of them allowing us to accidentally 
find the data, they channeled it 
through a humanitarian effort; that is 
to the same joint task force that has 
been digging up their countryside look- 
ing for remains. This data has been 
streaming in steadily since last fall. It 
shows date and location of incidents, 
time of aircraft, and status of pilot and 
crew. Some of it conflicts with infor- 
mation the U.S. Government had on 
specific MIA’s, and the extent of that 
conflict I think is useful information 
for us. 

How did this information just happen 
to show up, Mr. President? 

The answer is because the adminis- 
tration, meaning the Clinton adminis- 
tration, played hardball and caused 
them to cough up the data. Yet, this is 
the very same data that both the Viet- 
namese and the DIA said did not exist. 
Now we know that it does exist. 

So in summary, the only information 
that we have received so far from Viet- 
nam about our MIA’s is museum pieces 
and military historical records. 

Now, Mr. President, let me outline 
the information that we do not have. I 
am sure that this will be of immense 
interest to the families, to the public, 
to the intelligence community and to 
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my colleagues. We have no provincial 
prison records, no national prison 
records, no national leadership records, 
no list of prisons and who was kept 
where and what was done with them 
during the war. 

No dossiers on prisoners; nothing 
from the Ministry of Interior which is 
their security department; no decision 
papers; no position papers; no ministe- 
rial directives. In short, then, we have 
nothing from Vietnam’s files. All we 
have is what we know from our files. 
We provide the Vietnamese with what 
we know and they comment on it. To 
me, that is not cooperation; it is not 
the type of cooperation that I have 
heard described here on the floor of 
this body by the sponsors of this 
amendment. 

The Vietnamese have not even given 
us their list of prisoners. We merely 
gave them our list and asked them to 
comment. We presented them with the 
last-known-alive list, and they com- 
mented on it. That is like trying to 
piece together a very difficult puzzle. 
That is a far cry from providing us 
records and documents and letting 
records and documents tell us what 
happened. What is so sensitive now 
about а twenty-year-old wartime 
record and their handling of prisoners 
20 years ago? What should be so sen- 
sitive about that? The bottom line is 
that we are operating over there al- 
most exclusively on our own data and, 
taxpayers, get this: We are paying the 
Vietnamese for the privilege of digging 
up their countryside for remains. Some 
of the prices we are paying would make 
$1,800 toilet seats that the DOD buys 
seem very reasonable. 

Mr. President, they have denied us 
all of this information, despite the fact 
that the United States recently turned 
over to them—our Government turned 
over to the Vietnamese—3 million 
pages of the same type of data that we 
had on their prisoners. Is it not reason- 
able to expect the same thing in return 
before we go about proclaiming the 
Vietnamese’s total cooperation to our 
efforts? 

In light of all this, Mr. President, I 
wonder how many among us can face 
their constituents and families of 
MIA’s and say, yes, the Vietnamese 
have reasonably been fully forthcom- 
ing. The immediate question is: If pres- 
sure on Vietnam made them disclose 
the first and second levels of informa- 
tion, why would we lift the embargo 
now, before we get their national secu- 
rity data, the data similar to what we 
gave them recently, and the kind of 
data reflected in the Russian document 
that our DIA—that crack investigative 
unit that we rely on probably more 
than we should—predictably claimed 
that it has been debunked. There is a 
document that with everything else in 
it, they do not have any question; but 
anything that refers to our POW's in 
Vietnam, somehow, it just is not fac- 
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tual. They find fault with it. But ev- 
erything else in the document was OK. 

That ought to tell you something 
about our people, whose major respon- 
sibility is to see that we carry out our 
obligation to get this information out 
to satisfy the families yearning for this 
information. 

Because Vietnam has not been forth- 
coming with information, we should 
continue to hold out, just as President 
Clinton did in September, until that 
third level of information, accidentally 
received or otherwise, finds its way 
into our hands. If we do not continue to 
press for full disclosure, what incentive 
does Vietnam have to fully cooperate 
and fully disclose? We owe it to the 
families and to those who will fight for 
America in the future, to those whom 
we told we will neither forsake nor for- 
get. 

Furthermore, Mr. President, if we 
move ahead with lifting the embargo, 
without full disclosure by Vietnam, we 
will be rewarding Vietnam, while ig- 
noring their human rights abuses. I 
have heard the distinguished Senator 
from Nebraska, Senator KERREY, state 
this point over and over again, and we 
should listen to what he says about 
this. We have stress over human rights 
issues in China. In fact, our Secretary 
of State, just 2 days ago, was talking 
to the Chinese in Paris about improv- 
ing their record if they want this body 
to keep most-favored-nation status 
going. Why that concern about China? 
Why not the concern about human 
rights in Vietnam? I do not know. 

Vietnamese citizens are unable to ex- 
press their discontent. You may re- 
member that, recently, Senator ROBB 
was unable to gain access to a political 
prisoner that he sought to meet with in 
Vietnam. 

There continues to be a tight public 
security operation in Vietnam. The Vi- 
etnamese people continue to suffer 
hardships and abuses. Meanwhile, in- 
formation is abundant that more lib- 
eral political factions in Vietnam are 
increasingly threatening to replace the 
old Communist guard. If we lift the em- 
bargo, we reward that old guard. 
Human rights abuses will continue, Mr. 
President. Surely, this is not in Ameri- 
ca’s interest. It is not in the world’s in- 
terest, and it does not speak very well 
of the consistency of our moral leader- 
ship in the world community of nations 
when we keep stressing freedom. 

Last night, that was a strong point 
that President Clinton made in his 
State of the Union message. It was a 
strong point that I think we all be- 
lieve. It is a strong point that ought to 
be considered in this debate. These are 
all legitimate reasons, Mr. President, 
why we must support the Dole-Smith 
amendment, which I hope we will get a 
chance to vote on and defeat. Lifting 
the embargo is not right, not for the 
families, not for the missing, not for 
tomorrow’s servicemen, and not for our 
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country. We have a moral obligation to 
deliver on our promise of the fullest 
possible accounting. Let me get one 
thing straight, Mr. President, those 
who are pushing the embargo to be lift- 
ed are doing so because they want it 
lifted, not because the problem has 
been solved. 

The problem of the fullest possible 
disclosure by Vietnam is unresolved be- 
cause Vietnam has failed to cooperate 
as fully as they have the capability of 
doing. They have responded to our eco- 
nomic leverage. They have done it on 
level one and level two. Let us keep 
that economic leverage there for level 
three information that we want. We 
can force their hand and force them to 
deliver just as the President did in Sep- 
tember. Let us not take away the 
President’s leverage to do so again. 

The strategy supported by the Dole- 
Smith amendment is empirical. Both 
times we got information. We got it be- 
cause we played hard ball. We can do 
what works, or we can roll the dice. I 
think that it is a roll of the dice if we 
follow the direction of the amendment 
now before the Senate. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. KERRY. I want to take a mo- 
ment before my two colleagues, par- 
ticularly the chairman, speak. I lis- 
tened carefully to the Senator from 
Iowa. I think one of the most impor- 
tant things here is to have accuracy in 
the representations. In point of fact, 
the Senator has not accurately rep- 
resented documents that we have re- 
ceived. He said that we ought to listen 
to Senator BOB KERREY on the subject 
of human rights. I agree. BOB KERREY 
is an original cosponsor of this amend- 
ment. He is a Medal of Honor winner, 
Vietnam veteran, and he believes we 
ought to proceed forward here. BOB 
KERREY has advocated human rights in 
Vietnam. He believes we will do more 
for human rights by going in there and 
being able to assert ourselves and press 
the issue of democratization and free- 
dom, which we do not do very effec- 
tively now. He will speak for himself. 

Let me point to corrections in the 
RECORD. I was on the trip where he re- 
lates the Vietnamese said no informa- 
tion is available and they somehow 
lied. They said they did not have the 
information available at that time to 
get their hands on while we were there, 
but they were going to begin a process 
of reaching out to their tradition 
houses, archives, and their military 
personnel and get that information in. 
That is precisely what has been hap- 
pening. I think the Senator from Iowa 
has made a marvelous argument for 
why we ought to lift the embargo, be- 
cause, in point of fact, he traced the 
history of how documents came to sur- 
face. They came to surface because we 
had a person working in their archive 
process. They knew it, and we knew 16. 
They chose to surface some of these 
materials through that person. Why? 
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Because this is still an authoritarian 
government. We all understand that. 
They have their own tensions within 
their own government. There are some 
people who do not want to deal with us. 
There are some people who do. There 
are some people who do not want to 
put things out. There are some who do. 

We have that in our own depart- 
ments. The Senator remembers how 
tough it was to get the CIA to give us 
information. Remember how tough it 
was to get the DIA to give us some in- 
formation. This is not unique. We un- 
derstand the process of tug-of-war to 
get information. 

The fact is all the information we 
have been able to get, we get because 
we have been able to be there. We have 
been able to discover things. We have 
been able to confront them. And that is 
the process. 

The Senator says we do not have 
prison records. That is not true. We do 
have prison records. The Senator said 
we have no dossier on our prisoners. I 
personally had certain medical records 
on our prisoners turned over to us, and 
we hope those are going to help lead us 
to further records on our prisoners. 

In addition, he said we have no inte- 
rior department records and no records 
of some of the political records and 
shoot-downs. 

I personally negotiated and pressed 
for what are called the group 559 docu- 
ments that dealt with operations along 
the Ho Chi Minh Trail. In addition to 
that, there is a group of documents 
called the 875 documents which are 
documents of the general political di- 
rectorate which come through the inte- 
rior department and refer to our pris- 
oners. We are now receiving those doc- 
uments. We have some of them in hand. 

We think there may be more, but no- 
body knows to a certainty where or 
how many more. We are going to con- 
tinue to press that process. 

So I come back. I think the Senator 
frankly has made an excellent argu- 
ment for how we have been able to 
produce these documents which is ex- 
actly what we are saying. You get the 
document by getting access and mov- 
ing down the road through the coopera- 
tive effort. 

I promised to yield to the Senator 
from Rhode Island who has been wait- 
ing. 

Mr. GRASSLEY. Mr. President, will 
you let me engage the Senator for 60 
seconds? 

Mr. KERRY. I am delighted to. I do 
not want to put the Senator off. I do 
not want to yield the floor. I am happy 
to respond. 

Mr. GRASSLEY. Mr. President, I 
make clear that I cannot contest some 
of these documents that he refers to, 
but we happen to know what docu- 
ments exist from our investigation. I 
want to make clear that I was talking 
about a full and complete set. 

We have some specific pieces here 
and there that we have gotten from the 
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department the Senator stated and 
dossiers and some prisons. But I am 
talking about a full and complete as we 
know those records full and complete 
exist. We do not have that sort of co- 
operation from them. 

Then my last point is simply the 
Senator made an argument when he 
states about it being an authoritarian 
government. It is for that reason that I 
think we have to use the economic le- 
verage or we will never get any an- 
swers, and it is because they are au- 
thoritarian they can get away with 
lying to us. 

Mr. KERRY. Let me say to my col- 
league, I do not contest that we at 
times have been lied to. I never as- 
serted otherwise. 

I am trying to create a structure 
where we can create an accountability 
where there is not a lie. 

As I said at the outset of my com- 
ments, there is nothing in the approach 
of myself, Senator McCAIN, Senator 
MURKOWSKFI, and others, that is based 
on trust. We would be fools if this was 
based on trust. This is based on a proc- 
ess of how you verify. 

But let me say to my colleague—he 
says, you know, we know what they 
have or do not have. We know that 
they had certain records. We do not 
know that they have them today. We 
cannot prove them today. No one can 
prove they have them today. 

The only way we are going to prove 
they have them today is by getting 
into the process and discovering them 
and finding someone who is going to 
give us a smoking gun. We can make 
all the conjecture we want about what 
they do and do not have. The truth is 
we are not going to know unless we are 
there, and that is the bottom line. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island [Mr. PELL] is 
recognized. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I urge sup- 
port for Senator KERRY and Senator 
MCCAIN’s amendment stating it is the 
sense of the Congress that the trade 
embargo with Vietnam should be lifted. 

I have long endorsed lifting the trade 
embargo. Indeed, I would be pleased to 
see the administration take even more 
dramatic steps. Early last year Senator 
LUGAR and I wrote to President Clinton 
recommending that the trade embargo 
be lifted and appropriate steps taken 
toward the normalization of relations 
with Vietnam, for many of the same 
reasons just enumerated by Senators 
KERRY and MCCAIN. I ask unanimous 
consent that a copy of our letter and a 
letter from the chamber of commerce 
be printed in the RECORD at the conclu- 
sion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I think it 
is interesting to note that every Viet- 
nam combat veteran among our body 
supports this amendment. It is time to 
write an end to the Vietnam war. Con- 
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tinuation of the trade embargo with 
Vietnam in this day and age in which 
American officials negotiate with 
North Koreans and trade with the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China is measured in 
tens of billions of dollars is an anachro- 
nism. 

Ending the trade embargo does not 
mean an end to the search for those 
listed as missing in action or prisoners 
of war. In fact, it means an intensified 
search as more Americans visit Viet- 
nam. To the team of American inves- 
tigators now operating in Vietnam will 
be added hundreds, perhaps thousands, 
of American businessmen and tourists. 
Any shred of evidence of a live prisoner 
or the remains of someone missing in 
action, I am certain, will surface more 
quickly than if we continue to try to 
limit contact with Vietnam. I believe 
that lifting the trade embargo will 
bring the best accounting possible of 
our MIA/POW’s. 

The United States alone maintains 
trade sanctions on Vietnam. As others 
have noted, lifting the trade embargo 
would enable American businesses to 
compete more effectively for the prom- 
ising Vietnamese market. Business is 
important. We all recognize that Amer- 
ica must export more if we are to grow 
as a Nation. 

But equally important is the impact 
of American business on the Vietnam- 
ese political and economic system. 
American business will transform the 
landscape of Vietnamese society just as 
it is changing China today. While both 
Chinese and Vietnamese officials may 
believe that they can resist political 
changes even while pursuing economic 
reform, I do not believe that they will 
be able to stem the tide of political lib- 
eralization that comes with economic 
change. By lifting the trade embargo, 
we have the opportunity eventually to 
see democracy brought to all of Viet- 
nam. Where once we fought for half a 
country, we now have a chance to win 
all a country. We cannot afford to lose 
this opportunity again. 

Improving the human rights of the 
Vietnamese people, many of whom 
fought beside our soldiers in the war, 
and resolving the remaining cases of 
those missing-in-action should be the 
goal of our foreign policy in Vietnam. 

I urge my colleagues to support this 
amendment. At the same time I urge 
President Clinton to lift the trade em- 
bargo and take steps toward restoring 
full diplomatic relations with Vietnam. 
Let us seize the future, not dwell in the 


past. 

Particularly I bring to our attention 
focusing again on the fact that all the 
Vietnam combat veterans in our body 
support this amendment. I yield the 
floor. 

EXHIBIT 1 
UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS, 
Washington, DC, March 18, 1993. 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: We are writing to 

urge you to lift the United States trade em- 
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bargo on Vietnam and to not oppose loans to 
Vietnam by international financial institu- 
tions. In addition, we believe the United 
States should take appropriate steps towards 
the normalization of relations with Vietnam, 
including the establishment of a diplomatic 
liaison office in Hanoi. 

In our view such steps are warranted as 
well within the policy parameters estab- 
lished by President Bush in the so-called 
road map proposal for the normalization of 
relations between the United States and 
Vietnam. In particular we note that the 
Paris Peace Accords for the settlement of 
the Cambodian conflict have been in effect 
for over a year and in fact the United Na- 
tions Transitional Authority in Cambodia 
(UNTAC) is now contemplating the comple- 
tion of its mission. In addition, we believe a 
process has been established for the resolu- 
tion of the POW/MIA issue with Vietnam 
that has already produced substantial re- 
sults and promises to produce even more 
progress over the coming years. 

Further resolution of the POW/MIA issue 
would be aided by a closer relationship with 
Vietnam. In this regard we would support ef- 
forts to devote more American assets to the 
Joint Recovery Task Force now operating in 
Vietnam. We certainly believe that it is 
within Vietnam's capability to do much 
more in assisting the resolution of this issue 
but we believe the prospects for success will 
be enhanced through intensified American 
and international contact with Vietnam. 

In addition although we remain deeply 
concerned about Vietnam's human rights sit- 
uation, once again we believe that we will 
have greater influence on Vietnam’s human 
rights situation with normalization than we 
would without such relations. A similar situ- 
ation prevails in China where because of our 
extensive political and economic relation- 
ship with China we maintain a dialogue on 
human rights and other issues which has re- 
sulted in internal improvements. 

The United States alone maintains trade 
sanctions on Vietnam. Lifting the trade em- 
bargo would enable American business to 
compete more effectively with other coun- 
tries and other international businesses for 
the promising Vietnamese market. 

We believe that an aggressive and enlight- 
ened bilateral and multilateral dialogue with 
Vietnam will eventually result in demo- 
cratic change in Vietnam and achieve a more 
complete resolution of the POW/MIA issue. 
For those Americans deeply concerned about 
those issues we believe that there is only one 
policy course. Therefore, we encourage you 
to take immediate steps to end Vietnam's 
economic and political isolation from the 
world community. 

With every good wish. 

Every sincerely, 
CLAIBORNE PELL, 
Chairman. 
RICHARD G. LUGAR, 
U.S. Senator. 
U.S. CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Washington, DC, January 25, 1994. 
HON. CLAIBORNE PELL, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, DC. 

DEAR SENATOR PELL: During consideration 
of H.R. 1281, the State Department Author- 
ization Bill, amendments will be raised deal- 
ing with the current U.S. economic sanctions 
against Vietnam. The U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce urges your support for the amendment 
proposed by Senators Kerry, McCain, Mur- 
kowski, Robb and others which requests that 
the President lift all sanctions prohibiting 
non-strategic trade and investment with 
Vietnam. 
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Given the ongoing liberalization of Viet- 
nam's economy and its cooperation with the 
United States regarding POWs/MIAs and the 
situation in Cambodia, the U.S. foreign pol- 
icy rationale for continuing sanctions 
against Vietnam is no longer persuasive. In 
fact, of 200 POW/MIA discrepancy cases, 
more than 120 have been resolved to the sat- 
isfaction of the U.S, government and the 
families involved. Lifting the embargo would 
speed resolution of the remaining bilateral 
issues more effectively than maintaining 
sanctions that only serve to damage the eco- 
nomic position of the United States. 

A continuation of the U.S. trade embargo 
against Vietnam will only serve to restrict 
U.S. business from competing in the region 
now and in the future. Most of our major 
trading partners have been trading in Viet- 
nam for some time, positioning themselves 
to take advantage of a potentially lucrative 
and dynamic export market, while U.S. com- 
panies with competitive products are forced 
to sit on the sidelines. 

The U.S. Chamber of Commerce Federation 
of 215,000 businesses, 3,000 local and state 
chambers of commerce, 1,200 trade and pro- 
fessional associations, and 68 American 
Chambers of Commerce abroad urges your 
support for this amendment requesting an 
immediate lifting of the U.S. trade embargo 
with Vietnam. 

Sincerely, 
WILLIAM T. ARCHEY. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Maryland, [Ms. MIKULSKI]. 

Ms. MIKULSKI. Thank you very 
much, Mr. President. 

Mr. President, for many years I have 
supported the efforts to get a full and 
complete accounting of our missing in 
action from the Vietnam war. As a 
woman in both the House and the Sen- 
ate, my heart went out to the families 
of the MIA’s whose wives, mothers, and 
daughters never knew what happened 
to their loved ones, also particularly to 
the sons and daughters who never even 
knew their dad because he was missing 
in action when they were either a child 
or before they were born. 

These gallant, brave families have 
faced at every step over the last 2% 
decades resistance, rejection, and even 
stonewalling of their efforts by the Vi- 
etnamese Government and often they 
got little help or little support from 
their own United States Government. 
They feel hurt. They always feel aban- 
donment. 

At the same time, I have always sup- 
ported our Vietnam veterans, those 
who vote, those who died, and many 
who bear the permanent wounds of 
war. My support has not been by words 
but I have tried to do it by deeds. 

I chaired the subcommittee that 
funds the Appropriations Committee 
for the veterans programs. I have tried 
to fund the benefit package that was 
promised to them and to really move 
health care to a world-class status. 

I have voted to create the POW/MIA 
committee within the Senate and voted 
to sustain that committee. 

For me, the men and women who 
served in Vietnam are special. So many 
were working class families, and in my 
own neighborhood, I have been to their 
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funerals, and I һауе been to their ра- 
rades. My mother’s very best friend’s 
son, a graduate of West Point, was 
killed in Vietnam. His name is Frankie 
Schap. Right now he would be in his 
late forties, and what we have of 
Frankie, or I should say Captain 
Schap, is his name engraved on the 
Vietnam memorial and engraved in the 
families of a Polish American neigh- 
borhood who were so proud the day he 
went to West Point, the day he grad- 
uated from West Point, and we then re- 
member the day he came home from 
Vietnam in a casket. 

So I have been on the side of the men 
and women who were there, whether it 
was the women at China Beach or the 
men at the Mekong Delta. 

So now we are faced with what 
should we do about this vote on lifting 
the embargo. My first impulse is to 
vote no, absolutely no. Then I had to 
examine what will get us to the ac- 
counting of what we want. 

For 25 years we followed the policy of 
no communication, no cooperation, and 
the pursuit of isolation with Vietnam, 
with economic sanctions, punishments 
and embargoes. We got nowhere. But 
then, under President Reagan and then 
amplified by President Bush, there was 
the policy of small steps, of commu- 
nication and confidence building, led 
primarily by General Vessey. And 
there have been openings. There has 
been more accounting. There has been 
more information during the last 5 
years. 

We have the information that was 
brought to us by General Vessey, a 
decorated hero who himself served gal- 
lantly in Vietnam, who outlined the 
steps that he thought were achieved 
during his leadership in heading the 
Bush effort on confidence building and 
small steps. Senator KERRY, JOHN 
KERRY, has shared with us the facts 
about many of those; that from 1975 to 
1988, very little happened; that under 
the then Vessey effort, the MIA task 
force was able to go out into the com- 
munity to dig for remains; that Vessey 
presented 196 cases, and now, of those, 
we have 120 whose fates have been de- 
termined. 

We now have our own U.S. military 
on the ground and the MIA task force 
that is going into villages actually able 
to dig into the grounds where there 
have been the last sightings to pursue 
remains. I have been told that we have 
in the U.S. military one who has an un- 
limited pass to go into the archival in- 
formation. 

These have been important steps. Are 
they the only steps? Oh, no, no. Has 
what has happened in the last 5 years 
been enough? The answer is no. We 
want a full and complete accounting. 

But the Vietnamese tell us if you 
give in the economic area, you will get 
even more cooperation, information, 
access, and accounting. 

Well, should we trust the Vietnam- 
ese, I ask? Well, I do not think this is 
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about trust. I think it is about a test- 
ing, a testing of the Vietnamese. If 
they say they will give more, then I be- 
lieve we should test it. 

Let us not kid ourselves. Vietnam is 
а very, very nasty place. It is still a to- 
talitarian regime. It still has consider- 
able human rights abuses. I think we 
all know that there has been a crack- 
down on freedom of speech, that there 
has been an imprisonment of non- 
violent dissenters and religious dis- 
senters. We know there have been 
other abuses relating to children and 
women. So we know that Vietnam is no 
garden of paradise. 

As to our MIA's, I really do not know 
if any MIA’s are alive. But I do believe 
that the Vietnamese know more than 
they are telling and I do believe that 
the Vietnamese could do more than 
they are doing now. 

Are any alive? Well, I do not know. 
But I do know and I do believe that 
there is more information in the field. 
I believe that there is more informa- 
tion in the files. I do believe that there 
is more information in the archives. 
And I also do not want to abandon 
those MIA’s who are missing or their 
families. 

I was mesmerized by a book by Mary 
Stevens called Kiss the Boys Good- 
bye” in which she delineated the possi- 
bilities of even more findings in Viet- 
nam. 

I know the work, the hard work, of 
the POW-MIA Committee—Chairman 
KERRY, JOHN MCCAIN, CHUCK GRASSLEY, 
Вов SMITH, TOM DASCHLE, NANCY 
KASSEBAUM. It is a гоПсаП of honor іп 
the way they did such due diligence on 
that committee. 

But now I think we are not talking 
about goals. We all agree on the goals. 
There needs to be an ongoing, contin- 
ued, unrelenting pursuit for a full and 
complete accounting. 

But what we are debating here is 
about means and about means to be 
achieved in a timely way. So I have 
come to the conclusion that it is time 
to roll the dice, to test the Vietnamese, 
to challenge them to step up, but at 
the same time as we challenge them, 
that we let them know we are not 
capitulating to them. 

Why am I willing to lift the embargo? 
I am willing to lift it because this is 
not the final step in our relationship 
with Vietnam. It is only a tool right 
now. Right now, the Vietnamese want 
normalization. They want a full diplo- 
matic relationship. They will probably 
want MFN. I am sure they are going to 
want to be in GATT. 

By lifting the embargo, we give this 
a chance. We give this a test, even 
though we do not have trust. We can 
issue a challenge to put up, even 
though we do not capitulate, nor do we 
abandon our MIA’s. 

And if they fail to do more, to tell 
more, to cooperate more, we in Con- 
gress can block any further steps to- 
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wards normalization, diplomatic rela- 
tionships, МЕМ or membership in the 
GATT, all those things that they want. 

There is a struggle going on in Viet- 
nam between the old guard and the new 
guard, and 60 percent of the population 
in Vietnam is under the age of 24. They 
were born after the Vietnam war came 
to a close. 

The time now, I think, is not to pun- 
ish this new generation for the sins of 
their fathers. We need to see if this new 
guard will cooperate with us in a way 
that the old guard has not. 

So let us give it a try. Yes, let us 
gamble. I will always continue to stand 
with those MIA families, with our Viet- 
nam vets. But let me say I want to 
stand with the Vietnam vets and the 
U.S. Congress who call for the lifting of 
the embargo. I believe we could lift the 
bamboo curtain to find out that which 
has been hidden and held secret for 
more than 25 years. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. MURKOWSKI. I wonder, Mr. 
President, if the chairman of the For- 
eign Relations Committee is waiting to 
speak? 

Mr. PELL. I have spoken. Thank you. 


Mr. MURKOWSKI. I must have 
stepped out. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 


AKAKA). The Senator from Alaska is 
recognized. 

Mr. MURKOWSKI. Mr. President, I 
want to join with my distinguished col- 
leagues on both sides of this issue who 
have a genuine commitment to the 
highest obligation of government, and 
that is the issue of full accountability 
for American servicemen who are unac- 
counted for from the Vietnam war. 

I would also like to advise my col- 
leagues, some of whom have come into 
the Senate in the last few years, that I 
am no stranger to this particular issue. 
Back in 1986, as chairman of the Veter- 
ans’ Affairs Committee, I held exten- 
sive hearings on the matter of MIA/ 
POW full accountability and encour- 
aged extended testimony, which the 
record in the Veterans Affairs Commit- 
tee supports. As part of those hearings, 
I worked with the League of Missing 
Families and other veterans’ organiza- 
tions in an effort to collect as much in- 
formation as possible on the issue of 
POWs/MIAs from the Vietnam war. 

Mr. President, I cannot tell you the 
anguish that Senator Cranston and I 
had—at that time, we were in the ma- 
jority and Senator Cranston was the 
ranking member of that committee—as 
day by day we hoped that we would re- 
ceive some firsthand information on 
charges that American soldiers were 
left behind at the end of the war and 
were being held against their will in 
Vietnamese prisons. 

At the hearings, we had situations 
where witnesses would come in and tes- 
tify that they had access to films show- 
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ing Americans іп prison camps, 
chained together in gold mines, even. 
They also testified that there was some 
kind of subterfuge, some type of CIA 
plot to withhold this information from 
the American people. It was agonizing. 

The reason I go into this is to suggest 
to you that many of those who have 
spoken today on this subject have been 
thinking about this issue for quite 
some time. Of course, those who served 
as prisoners of war in Vietnam such as 
my colleague Senator MCCAIN have a 
very special message. And my friend 
from New Hampshire also has a point 
of view based on his service in Vietnam 
and his examination of the record, and 
I think his viewpoint deserves consid- 
eration. 

But I ask all of my colleagues, as we 
discuss this issue today, to recognize 
that we are also discussing the con- 
science of America with regard to the 
Vietnam war. It was a time that was 
very unpleasant in the memories of 
Americans who were of that era. It is 
also, if you will, a debate on the out- 
come of that war, which is not a very 
pleasant matter to reflect upon. 

But this is also a debate about the fu- 
ture, I also ask my colleagues to recog- 
nize that there is a new generation 
both in America and in Vietnam who 
were not even born when this war was 
fought. It is a new era. It is a new gen- 
eration. I was particularly moved by 
the comments of the Senator from 
Maryland, who reminded us that the 
average age of the 72 million people in 
Vietnam is 24 years old. 

I also think that we have to face 
reality in this discussion. The reality 
that while 2,238 American soldiers re- 
main unaccounted for today in Viet- 
nam, we have made substantial 
progress because in 1973 that figure was 
2,583. To put this figure in further per- 
spective, in the Korean war those unac- 
counted for total 8,177; in World War П, 
78,794; in World War I, 1,648. 

The fullest possible accounting for 
our POW’s/MIA's is the Nation’s high- 
est obligation. I think this is one as- 
pect of U.S. policy that all of my col- 
leagues would agree with. But the em- 
bargo, the sanctions, have proven to be 
counterproductive to that goal. The 
American presence which we have had 
in Vietnam, with the presence of the 
MIA task force, as well—and this is not 
generally known, Mr. President—as 
well as the presence of three State De- 
partment personnel in Hanoi who are 
assisting the visits of Americans to 
Vietnam—have given us the ability to 
communicate in ways that were not 
possible when we completely isolated 
Vietnam. And with this communica- 
tion has come additional information 
related to resolving POW/MIA cases. 

I am not satisfied with our progress 
in obtaining the fullest possible ac- 
counting. But I believe that further 
progress is now inhibited by the con- 
tinued isolationist policies of the past. 
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Is it not ironic as we debate here in 
this Chamber on the merits of most-fa- 
vored-nation status for China that we 
talk of continuing an isolationist pol- 
icy against Vietnam? The logic of 
most-favored-nation status for China is 
that we want to maintain communica- 
tions with the Chinese so that we can 
bring about change, so that we can 
bring about advancements in human 
rights. But for some reason or another, 
we do not apply this same logic to 
Vietnam even though we do want to 
bring about change in Vietnam. We 
want to bring about human rights im- 
provements. We want to bring about 
democracy. And we want to bring 
about the fullest possible accounting 
for servicemen still unaccounted for in 
Vietnam. 

United States ability to exert lever- 
age on Vietnamese leaders to meet our 
demands, in my opinion, has dimin- 
ished because other countries are not 
standing still. They are moving into 
Vietnam. They have established diplo- 
matic and trading relations. As a mat- 
ter of fact, 120 countries have normal 
relations with Vietnam, including all 
our former allies during the war. 

The question we have to ask is, will 
we make more progress if there is more 
access? And the answer is clearly yes. 
The evidence proves that point. We had 
an isolationist policy for 19 years. 
Then, 3 years ago, we began to take 
small steps to end that isolation. Now 
we are talking about finally changing 
that isolationist approach. I would ven- 
ture to say we have been on that tack 
long enough. As we have established a 
presence, we have made more progress 
in what our obligation is, and that is 
full accountability. 

I was in the military between 1955 
and 1957, between the Korean and Viet- 
namese wars. I was in the U.S. Coast 
Guard, so I do not speak as a prisoner 
of war or one who fought during that 
war. But again, my commitment as 
chairman of the Veterans’ Committee 
in holding hearings on this issue in 1986 
has given me a unique sensitivity of 
the obligation that we have the fami- 
lies whose loved ones were lost during 
the war. We have a responsibility to 
ease the suffering of these families by 
obtaining the fullest possible account- 
ng, and not losing sight of that goal. 

I was in Vietnam in 1986. I was fortu- 
nate enough to bring back with me two 
children who had not seen their mother 
for approximately 6 years. It was a 
very moving experience. I was in Viet- 
nam again in December of this year. I 
cannot tell you the change that has oc- 
curred in that country. The contrast 
between the circumstances at the time 
that I held hearings in 1986 and what 
has happened today is remarkable. In 
1986, we had no firsthand information 
because we had no access, no commu- 
nication, no presence in Vietnam. The 
situation was of grave concern to me 
and Senator Cranston and to the 
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League of Families and others who par- 
ticipated. 

Then, in 1991, General Vessey was 
sent to Vietnam by George Bush to 
begin a formal process with the Viet- 
namese to resolve the fates of Amer- 
ican servicemen. My colleagues have 
articulated the progress that has oc- 
curred since the Vessey mission. 

You will also recall that during the 
Bush administration we had the road- 
map toward normalization of relations 
with Vietnam. We laid down certain 
terms and conditions that the Viet- 
namese had to meet before the Presi- 
dent would improve relations. The con- 
ditions included withdrawal from Cam- 
bodia, recognition of human rights, of 
course full accountability for the fates 
of American servicemen. 

Then, somewhere along the way we 
changed the goal post. On Cambodia, 
for example, we said first, that they 
must withdraw from Cambodia. Then 
we said, no, no, Vietnamese, we want 
you to use your influence in Cambodia. 
But even with changed goal posts, the 
Vietnamese met, for the most part, the 
requirements that we set down. And we 
make no apologies for that. 

At the time the roadmap was initi- 
ated, we had a policy of no communica- 
tion, no presence. We could not travel 
to crash sites. We could not interview 
Vietnamese citizens and officials. 
Americans could not spend over $100 in 
Vietnam. It was against the law. 

But that situation changed as we in- 
creased contacts with the Vietnamese. 
United States personnel now have ac- 
cess to the Vietnamese Government’s 
military archives and to its prisons. 
United States personnel in Hanoi now 
travel freely to the crash sites and 
interview Vietnamese citizens and offi- 
cials. 

So we have had positive progress and 
positive cooperation in the last 3 years 
and that is a direct result of increased 
access in Vietnam: General Vessey’s 
mission, the Joint Task Force Full Ac- 
counting Office in Hanoi, the unofficial 
presence of our State Department, and 
the presence of United States business 
personnel and tourists traveling in the 
country. 

The more access Americans have in 
Vietnam, be it diplomatic, commercial, 
journalistic, academic, or humani- 
tarian, the stronger the links between 
America and Vietnam will become, the 
more open the Vietnamese society will 
become, and the more likely we are to 
finally address the issue of full ac- 
countability. 

Full accountability is something 
that is a bit in the eyes of the beholder 
because we will never be able to fully 
account for all the 2,238 that we list as 
unaccounted for. Obviously, some were 
lost at sea, some were lost in fires. 
That does not relieve us of the obliga- 
tion of fullest possible accounting, it 
simply means reality dictates that we 
may not account for every single POW/ 
MIA case. 
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That leads me to reflect on where we 
are today in this discussion. If now is 
not the time to lift the embargo, when 
is? When are we going to be able to 
stand here objectively and say that we 
have achieved full accountability? 
Does that mean that we will not relax 
the sanctions against Vietnam until we 
have been able to account for every one 
of the 2,238? I would like to stand here 
and say yes, that is correct, Mr. Presi- 
dent, but reality dictates that we will 
never be able to fully account for every 
serviceman classified as POW/MIA. 

But we do have a process going on to 
resolve every case possible, and it is a 
process that I think more Americans 
should appreciate and understand. 

I know Senator McCAIN, Senator 
KERRY, Senator SMITH and others have 
seen the accounting process. The point 
that I want to communicate is that 
this interaction that we have estab- 
lished with the Vietnamese is resulting 
in uncovering additional information. 
And as the Vietnamese society opens 
up to a United States presence, there is 
no point, there is no rationale, to con- 
ceal information. 

The last trip I made to Vietnam con- 
vinced me that the time has come to 
use engagement, if you will, and not 
isolation, to fully resolve the fates of 
missing Americans. Two impressions 
stuck in my mind from that trip: One 
is the tremendous dedication of the 
Joint Task Force Full Accounting that 
is in Hanoi. The progress that I was re- 
ferring to earlier is the result of the 
hard work of the task force. They have 
reduced the number of incidents to be 
investigated from 1,116 to 119. This sys- 
tematic process involves following up 
on information, for example, that 
someone was seen shot down parachut- 
ing 20 years ago. A task force goes out 
in the field, they go to the villages, 
they interview witnesses. They take 
that case and continue to work on it 
until they either have identified re- 
mains or other evidence of the fate of 
the serviceman, or until they have ex- 
hausted leads. It is such an impressive 
process that I urge all my colleagues to 
read the reports of the joint task force. 

The Joint Task Force also has re- 
solved a number of the high priority, 
discrepancy cases. The number of dis- 
crepancy cases has decreased from 196 
to less than 80. 

I note also Mr. President, most of 
these people, that make up these teams 
are Vietnam veterans. If there is any 
group that has a greater motivation, I 
do not know who it is. 

The joint task force also has re- 
viewed a tremendous number of archi- 
val documents: 23,000 pieces have been 
examined. Further, the joint task force 
has presented findings to the families 
of the POW/MIA’s: 5,614 notifications to 
approximately 900 families. 

I was particularly moved by the 
statement of Lieutenant Colonel 
Flanagan, the deputy commander of 
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the joint task force, who told me: 
“Моге Americans need to come over 
here and see how it really is and then 
go back and tell other Americans about 
the progress and the cooperation that 
is occurring here." 

I agree with the Colonel. Therefore, I 
plan to propose to this body that we 
take the families of our MIA’s, at the 
Government’s expense and using Gov- 
ernment transportation, to Hanoi to 
meet with this team so that they can 
see for themselves what is being done 
to obtain the fullest possible account- 
ing for their loved ones. It will truly 
be, I think, a worthwhile experience. I 
know that there have been efforts 
made in this regard. Perhaps those ef- 
forts should be formalized. I hope that 
I can count on my colleagues in that 
regard. 

The second impression that sticks in 
my mind from my recent visit to Viet- 
nam is the increased cooperation from 
the Vietnamese. Every Vietnamese I 
talked to, from high-ranking Govern- 
ment officials in the country to report- 
ers on the streets, were committed to 
fully cooperating with the Americans 
to resolve the fates of American serv- 
icemen still unaccounted for. 

I think that many of my colleagues 
who visited Vietnam over the last sev- 
eral months would agree that they wit- 
nessed a true sense of cooperation. 
That does not mean that we have to be 
satisfied with whether the Vietnamese 
cooperated in the past. They did not. 
The question is, are they cooperating 
now? I think that the cooperation is 
real and that it will continue. I truly 
believe that cooperation and progress 
would be increased if the sanctions 
were lifted and the relationship could 
grow. 

The cooperation that I witnessed, as 
I said, has produced results. According 
to the joint task force briefing, 67 sets 
of remains were returned from Viet- 
nam in 1993. That is double the number 
in the previous year and overall the 
third highest level returned since the 
war ended. In addition, recently com- 
pleted trilateral investigations on the 
Laos border were the first of their 
kind, and it was the Vietnamese who 
pushed Laos to cooperate with the 
Americans. 

My recent trip also confirmed reports 
of Vietnam’s changing society. In my 
meetings with various officials in the 
Vietnamese Government, I was struck 
by their strong commitment to an 
open-market economy. They have 
looked at what happened to Russia and 
to North Korea, and they have turned 
towards an open-market economy. This 
is an extraordinary thing. In addition, 
the Vietnamese are a very energetic 
and well-educated people. Many of 
them speak English and they are able 
to feed themselves. They have made 
significant progress. 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, I ask if I 
can interrupt for a moment? 
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Mr. MURKOWSKI. I defer without 

losing my right to the floor. 
UNANIMOUS CONSENT AGREEMENT 

Mr. KERRY. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator. I merely do so be- 
cause I would like to propound a unani- 
mous consent request which will help 
colleagues to make considerably better 
choices for the evening. 

I ask unanimous consent that there 
be 2 hours remaining for debate on the 
Vietnam issue for tonight, to be equal- 
ly divided between Senators KERRY and 
SMITH; and that immediately following 
the entering of the agreement, the two 
pending amendments numbered 1262 
and 1263 be laid aside in order for Sen- 
ator SMITH to be recognized to offer his 
amendment dealing with the same sub- 
ject; and that no amendments be in 
order to the Smith amendment or fur- 
ther amendments be in order to the 
McCain amendment. 

I also ask unanimous consent that at 
9:15 a.m. on Thursday, January 27, the 
Senate resume S. 1281 and proceed to 45 
minutes of debate equally divided be- 
tween Senators KERRY and SMITH; and 
that at 10 a.m., a vote occur first on 
the Kerry amendment No. 1263, to be 
followed immediately by a vote on the 
Smith amendment, to be followed by a 
vote on the McCain amendment, as 
amended, if amended, all without any 
intervening action or debate. 

Finally, I ask unanimous consent 
that the first vote be limited to 15 min- 
utes in length, the second vote limited 
to 10 minutes in length. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
any objection to the unanimous con- 
sent request of the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts, Mr. KERRY? 

Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Мг. KERRY. On behalf of the major- 
ity leader, I am able to announce that 
there will be no further rollcall votes 
tonight. 

I thank the distinguished Senator 
from Alaska. 

Mr. MURKOWSKI. I thank the Sen- 
ator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. MURKOWSKI 
Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Alaska. 

Мг. MURKOWSKI. I believe the Sen- 
ator from Alaska has the floor and I in- 
tend to continue to speak for about 10 
minutes more. 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senator 
complete his remarks and the unani- 
mous consent agreement take effect at 
the conclusion of the remarks of the 
Senator from Alaska. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. The Senator 
from Alaska is recognized for 10 min- 
utes. 

Mr. MURKOWSKI. Mr. President, 
lifting the embargo clearly does not 
take away the leverage tools we have. 
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Restrictions on military items and 
other high-technical items remain in 
place. Most-favored-nation status is 
not granted. Normal diplomatic rela- 
tions are not resumed. Moreover, the 
President has the flexibility to reim- 
pose restrictions. But it does do what 
we want it to do and that is to give us 
an increased American presence. Le- 
verage comes from engagement, not 
isolation. 

Further, lifting the embargo will 
serve mutually compatible goals. 

As I said in the beginning of my 
statement, the goal of this amendment 
is to help the families obtain the full- 
est possible accountability. The 
amendment strives to move relations 
with Vietnam in a positive direction so 
that we can resolve the accountability 
issue for the families’ benefit, for their 
loved ones, for their children. And we 
need to speed up the process, Mr. Presi- 
dent, because we have been on this 
track for 20 years. How do we get be- 
yond it? The progress that we have 
achieved through limited access speaks 
for itself. 

This amendment also serves the goal 
of promoting free markets, democracy, 
and human rights through communica- 
tion, access, and presence. 

Lastly, this amendment serves the 
goal of increasing U.S. competitiveness 
through trade and commerce. Some 
have mentioned a rather delicate issue, 
that some supporters of this amend- 
ment want the amendment so that we 
can go drill oil. That is a ridiculous re- 
mark, with absolutely no foundation 
and, very frankly, I resent the implica- 
tions associated with that, because it 
is not factual. 

What is factual is that from a trade 
standpoint, the sanctions that we have 
imposed now simply hurt the United 
States rather than Vietnam because 
other countries are doing business in 
Vietnam. 

Our embargo no longer deprives the 
Vietnamese of goods and services. It 
only deprives Vietnam of American 
goods and services. When our President 
is talking about creating new jobs, it 
makes little sense to keep America out 
of promising markets when our isola- 
tionist policy does not move us closer 
to full accountability. Allowing Ameri- 
cans to have a presence there will in- 
crease the process and the timeframe 
on the issue of accountability. 

So I think we have to keep this issue 
in focus: It is a humanitarian obliga- 
tion of this body to address the lifting 
of the sanctions. 

Last year, I introduced legislation to 
lift the most restrictive aspects of this 
trade embargo. I have asked the Bank- 
ing Committee to hold hearings on my 
bill. I have also communicated with 
Senator ROBB, chairman of the East 
Asian Subcommittee of the Foreign 
Relations Committee, asking him to 
hold oversight hearings on United 
States policy toward Vietnam. He has 
indicated he will do so. 
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So, Mr. President, I urge our col- 
leagues to pass this resolution today so 
that we can send a clear signal to the 
President that the time has come to 
lift the trade embargo. I commend the 
previous administration, President 
Bush, for initiating the first opening 
by saying American firms could open 
offices in Vietnam, but not do business. 
I also commend President Clinton for 
allowing United States firms to par- 
ticipate in development projects in 
Vietnam that are financed by inter- 
national financial institutions. 

Mr. President, in conclusion, I ask 
each of my colleagues to reflect on the 
question I asked earlier in my state- 
ment: If not now, when? When are we 
going to be satisfied as to what con- 
stitutes full accountability? It is a sub- 
jective argument because, as I have in- 
dicated, 2,238 are currently unac- 
counted for in Vietnam vis-a-vis 8,177 
in Korea, 78,794 in World War II and 
1,648 in World War I. We have to recog- 
nize the harsh reality and the unfortu- 
nate fact that we will never be able to 
account for all of our missing. But, we 
must continue to try by the best meth- 
od. The isolationist approach we took 
for 19 years did not result in what we 
all want to have happen, and that is 
full accountability. The changes over 
the last 3 years have resulted in a 
small U.S. presence. The presence of 
the Joint Task Force in Hanoi has ac- 
celerated the process. The Vietnamese 
are now working in concert with us, 
maybe not to our full satisfaction, but 
substantially better than we had be- 
fore. 

So again, Mr. President, I think this 
is the time. If we are back here in 6 
months or back here in a year debating 
the same issue of whether we are satis- 
fied with the cooperation or whether 
we are satisfied with the status of ac- 
countability, we are still going to have 
to address the same issues. In the 
meantime, we run the risk of the Viet- 
namese deciding that they will no 
longer cooperate to the degree that 
they have been if the message that 
they take from this debate is that we 
do not feel they are cooperating. A loss 
of cooperation will only hurt the proc- 
ess of accountability. 

So I would implore my colleagues to 
reflect on the reality of what this de- 
bate means for further progress. I have 
the utmost respect for the opinion of 
my colleagues who served in Vietnam, 
who were prisoners of war in Vietnam. 
They know better than any one of us 
the anguish that goes into a decision to 
support the pending resolution to initi- 
ate a relationship with and a presence 
in Vietnam. But I have made up my 
mind that the amendment, which urges 
the President to eliminate the trade 
sanctions against Vietnam, does not 
lose sight of the highest obligation of 
Government, and that is the full ac- 
countability of those who have made 
the supreme sacrifice for their country. 
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I really believe that this is the appro- 
priate time and the appropriate meth- 
od for meeting our humanitarian obli- 
gation to follow the best possible 
course for lessening the anguish of 
those families who have not received 
answers about the fate of their loved 
ones. 

I encourage my colleagues to support 
the amendment and I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Alaska yields the floor. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. SMITH addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire [Mr. SMITH] 
is recognized. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1266 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, under the 
terms of the unanimous consent agree- 
ment, I send an amendment to the desk 
on behalf of myself, Senator DOLE, Sen- 
ator GRASSLEY, Senator D'AMATO, Sen- 
ator CAMPBELL, and Senator HELMS and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report the amendment. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows: 

The Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
SMITH], for himself, Mr. DOLE, Mr. GRASSLEY, 
Mr. D'AMATO, Mr. CAMPBELL, and Mr. HELMS, 
proposes an amendment numbered 1266: 

AMENDMENT NO. 1266 

On page 179, after line 6, insert the follow- 
ing new section: 

SEC. 174. LIFTING OF SANCTIONS ON SOCIALIST 
REPUBLIC OF VIETNAM CONTIN- 
GENT UPON POW/MIA PROGRESS. 

(a) LIFTING OF SANCTIONS.—The prohibi- 
tions, restrictions, conditions, and limita- 
tions on transactions involving commercial 
sale of any good or technology to the Social- 
ist Republic of Vietnam, or involving the im- 
portation into the United States of goods or 
services of Vietnamese origin, in effect as of 
January 25, 1994 under the Act of October 6, 
1917 (40 Stat. 411 et seq.) as amended shall re- 
main in effect until thirty days after the 
President determines and reports in writing 
to the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives that the Socialist Republic of Vietnam 
has provided the United States with the full- 
est possible unilateral resolution of all cases 
or reports of unaccounted for U.S. personnel 
lost or captured in Vietnam, Laos, or Cam- 
bodia for which officials of the Socialist Re- 
public of Vietnam can be reasonably ex- 
pected to have in their possession additional 
information or remains that could lead to 
the fullest possible accounting of said U.S. 
personnel based on U.S. intelligence and in- 
vestigative reports, analyses, and assess- 
ments obtained or conducted prior to Janu- 
ary 26, 1994; 

(b) CONSULTATION.—It is the sense of the 
Senate that the President should consult 
with Congress, POW/MIA family representa- 
tives and national veterans organizations to 
the maximum extent possible prior to mak- 
ing determinations under subsection (a). 

(c) NONDELEGATION.—The authority of the 
President to make the determinations and 
report to which subsection (a) refers may not 
be delegated. 

(d) DEFINITIONS.—For purposes of sub- 
section (а)- 

(1) the phrase cases of unaccounted for 
U.S. personnel" means cases involving Unit- 
ed States personnel originally listed by the 
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United States as prisoners of war, missing in 
action, or killed in action/body not recovered 
following their wartime loss incidents in 
Vietnam, Laos, or Cambodia; and 

(2) the phrase accounting“ means the re- 
turn of unaccounted for U.S. personnel alive, 
repatriation of their remains, or convincing 
evidence as to why neither is possible. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there a 
sufficient second? 

There is a sufficient second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, thank 
you. 

Mr. President, just a couple of quick 
points in response to a couple of speak- 
ers before going into the remarks on 
my amendment. 

Some are making the debate that it 
seems as if the person with the most 
medals from the Vietnam war—for ex- 
ample, General Vessey or Admiral 
Larson or others—are the best quali- 
fied people to tell us what our policy in 
Vietnam should be. 

I reject that argument. Although all 
of those people have great credibility, 
we have thousands of members of the 
DAV, and their organization, which I 
shall point out very shortly in my re- 
marks, is opposed to this amendment 
to the Kerry amendment, and they 
have their medals. Also, many of them 
lost limbs in the war and obviously 
have been injured. 

So I do not think having a medal or 
having a great, illustrious military ca- 
reer which is fantastic is the criteria 
we ought to use to judge as to whether 
or not the Vietnamese are making the 
full accounting that we are asking for. 

So with all due respect to those gen- 
tlemen named, I think there are many, 
many people who have worked the 
issue for a number of years, some of 
whom have military backgrounds, 
some of whom have not, some of whom 
worked in our intelligence community 
for 25 years on this issue who have not 
served in the military. Although that 
is very impressive, that is not the only 
necessary criteria to judge as to wheth- 
er or not we are receiving the full cost 
accounting. 

I also want to respond briefly to 
something Senator MIKULSKI men- 
tioned. I am sorry she is not here on 
the floor at this time. But she brought 
up a very good point. It is something I 
want to respond to. 

I have spent the past several months 
in debate on this. I spent a lot of time 
during the select committee hearings. 
Apparently I just did not seem to get 
the message out in a clear manner to 
try to have the American people and 
many who discuss this issue under- 
stand why it is that we have not nar- 
rowed down this list of so-called dis- 
crepancy cases in a complete fashion. 

There are 2,238 MIA’s. Approximately 
half of those people are listed as killed 
in action according to our records, and 
the other half are listed as missing in 
action or POW's. 
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The interesting thing is that the dis- 
crepancy cases were referred to as if 
somehow we have taken 160 or 170 of 
these cases and narrowed them down to 
35 or 40 based on the best information 
that we have at our disposal. But on 
the 1,100 people out there who are list- 
ed as missing in action, in some cases 
we have no information at all, in some 
cases we have a lot of information. We 
have some information that they sur- 
vived their crash, and in other cases we 
do not have any information at all. So 
there are all kinds. In some cases we 
even have them listed as killed in ac- 
tion. 

But let me make a point here. The 
last time I was in Vietnam, the Viet- 
namese presented to me the name of an 
individual whom we had listed as killed 
in action. They said to me, We had 
this man as а prisoner.” I said, ‘‘Where 
are his remains, or do you have him 
alive?" They offered neither. They also 
offered no reason, no explanation as to 
why they could provide neither. So 
here is a man we have listed as killed 
in action based on the best information 
we have. He probably disappeared on 
the battlefield and we did not have any 
more specific information. The Viet- 
namese tell me in their own words that 
they captured him, but they do not tell 
me what happened to him. 

You see, when you use discrepancy 
cases and you narrow this down on the 
basis of discrepancy cases, that is sim- 
ply inaccurate. It is not the valid jus- 
tification for saying that we have this 
total cooperation. Is it part of it? Yes. 
It is a very important part of it. Dis- 
crepancy cases are very important. 
They are the best cases we have. They 
are the kind of people I talked about 
who were filmed and used in propa- 
ganda. They are people where we had 
good solid clues that they survived 
their incident and they were captured. 
They are good cases. They are some of 
the best cases. But they are not the 
only cases. 

You cannot take the 1,100 people—in- 
deed the whole 2,200, especially the 
1,100 we do not have any information 
on—you cannot simply say because we 
do not have information that the Viet- 
namese do not have any information. 
That is a terrible conclusion. It is an 
irresponsible conclusion today. 

That is exactly the fault of the policy 
that we have gone through for months 
and years with the Vietnamese. When 
we come in and say to the Vietnamese, 
we have 100 discrepancy cases or 110, 
what we have told them is the other 
1,000 people in the category of MIA, we 
are not interested in them. We are not 
interested in those people. We are in- 
terested here. Here is what we have dis- 
crepancies on. If they have someone 
missing or they have knowledge of 
somebody on the other list, what is the 
incentive? 

So I would like to just make those 
points because they have been made er- 
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roneously in the debate. I think it is 
important that everyone understand 
that there are 2,238 people missing. Ap- 
proximately half of those, 1,100, are 
listed as killed in action by our infor- 
mation, and 1,100 of them are listed as 
POW/MIA by our information, or we 
have no information as to what hap- 
pened to them. Some of those people in 
that 1,100 are the discrepancy cases. 
But you cannot say that, because the 
Vietnamese resolved a number of the 
discrepancy cases, they do not have in- 
formation on the others in that 1,100 
category. 

I have said this until I am blue in the 
face, I do not know how many times in 
the debates, public and private. And it 
still seems to be out there that some- 
how all of the cases are resolved except 
these discrepancy cases. That is non- 
sense. It is a fault in our policy. Itisa 
vehement disagreement that I have 
with General Vessey in the way that he 
has addressed this issue. It is simply 
inaccurate, and you basically have 
done the job for the Vietnamese by 
saying, OK, the other 1,000 people, we 
do not care about them. Here is what 
we are interested in, these discrepancy 
cases, because we have information 
that they survived. I am interested in 
the information that the Vietnamese 
have on whether they survived. 

If you will recall, when the men came 
home in 1973—the homecoming—one 
man came home who was listed as 
killed in action. He came back as a 
prisoner. So our reporting and our in- 
formation is not 100 percent accurate. 

Mr. MURKOWSKI. I am curious to 
know why the Senator from New 
Hampshire would have reason to be- 
lieve that the process of full account- 
ability and the resolution of discrep- 
ancies in evidence—which the Senator 
from Alaska admits exist—would nec- 
essarily cease. 

Is there any reason to believe that 
progress would not continue and, in 
fact, lead to a greater degree of satis- 
faction to the questions the Senator is 
legitimately bringing up? 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I ad- 
dressed it previously, and I will also in 
my upcoming remarks. But the issue is 
that we have no assurance. If we do not 
hold the Vietnamese to accounting— 
the policy in the past 20 years has 
been, on a humanitarian basis, that the 
Vietnamese should provide us unilater- 
ally this information, which we believe 
they have. If we do not, we should not 
lift the embargo. That has been our 
policy. 

My point is that this amendment is a 
departure from that policy. If they sud- 
denly open up the archives and provide 
us the answers, I would be the first to 
congratulate them. We certainly would 
not have any leverage; that is my 
point. If we do it, we will have no lever- 
age. 

Mr. MURKOWSKI. The reality is, Mr. 
President, what presence do we have 
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there now? We would have an increased 
presence, and we have seen an increase 
in our own satisfaction with regard to 
advancements that have been made be- 
cause of increased cooperation. So one 
can make the conclusion that indeed 
increased presence would very likely 
lead to increased cooperation. 

I think the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire is entitled to his opinion, and the 
Senator from Alaska maintains, on the 
basis of his experience, that the best 
way to get this issue behind us is 
through access. That is why I am part 
of the group supporting the formula- 
tion of the Kerry, McCain amendment. 

Mr. SMITH. If that were the case, we 
probably should have done it in 1973. 
Maybe we should have done it to North 
Korea, lift that embargo. 

Mr. MURKOWSKI. We could argue 
the merits of most-favored-nation sta- 
tus for China if you want to argue a 
parallel thing. 

Mr. SMITH. I respectfully disagree 
with the Senator on that. No President 
to date has taken that position, and 
the League of Families and other fam- 
ily members, and the veterans organi- 
zations disagree with that assessment. 
I think we have some type of a moral 
obligation to listen to them ahead of 
business interests and at least give it 
more time to work. 

I think that the progress we have 
made over the past 20 years—and there 
has not been much of it—has been be- 
cause we have held firm. But that is 
another issue. 

Mr. MURKOWSKI. I differ with my 
colleague. Advancement has been made 
as a consequence of the U.S. presence 
there, and the record will support that. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to join with the distinguished 
Republican leader and my colleagues, 
Senators GRASSLEY, D’AMATO, HELMS, 
and CAMPBELL in offering this amend- 
ment. 

This amendment, as you know, con- 
cerns the status of our relationship 
with Vietnam and the impact the POW 
issue should have on how that relation- 
ship will develop in the coming 
months. The amendment makes it 
clear that the lifting of the trade em- 
bargo against Vietnam should be con- 
tingent upon the President being con- 
fident that Vietnam has made the max- 
imum unilateral effort to provide in- 
formation already in their possession 
on missing U.S. personnel from South- 
east Asia. 

That is not an unreasonable amend- 
ment. That is a very reasonable amend- 
ment. Certainly, upon that certifi- 
cation by the President, who has access 
to the records of our intelligence com- 
munity, I think that is a reasonable 
amendment, which is why I am pleased 
to offer it. 

I point out on a parliamentary basis 
here that to vote for the Kerry amend- 
ment or the McCain amendment, 
whichever it happens to be, basically 
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says to the President: Lift the embar- 
go. We trust the Vietnamese to come 
forth and come clean with the rest of 
the information, which most of us 
admit that they have. 

My amendment says let the Presi- 
dent certify that, and if he does certify 
that with his intelligence community, 
after consultation with the veterans 
groups and the League of Families and 
other family members, if they feel that 
time has come, then move on and let us 
go. But the key phrase is fully forth- 
сотіпе”; not every bit of information 
they can give, but what is fully forth- 
coming. 

There has been a lot of talk in Wash- 
ington that the administration is now 
on the fast track to lift the trade em- 
bargo against Vietnam; that is no se- 
cret, and I think that is true. I have 
had conversations with the White 
House. They have never denied that 
there is interest and debate going on in 
the White House to lift the embargo. 
The White House told me as recently as 
January 7 that no decision has been 
made on the matter and no decision is 
expected anytime soon. 

It is obvious, though, based on com- 
ments by senior administration offi- 
cials, both named and unnamed, that 
this matter is currently being consid- 
ered by the President’s national secu- 
rity team and his economic advisers. I 
have been around this town long 
enough to know what the signals are, 
from meetings taking place in the 
White House and the comments that 
have been coming out of there, that ob- 
viously this is on the fast track. I 
know many of the same players, iron- 
ically, in the Bush administration, who 
pushed for lifting the embargo, are still 
there in the Clinton administration. It 
is amazing how other people can lose 
their jobs when one administration 
changes to another, but all the people 
working this issue seemed to have 
stayed the same. 

Every one of my colleagues knows by 
now that I have one overriding concern 
on the matter of our relationship with 
Vietnam; that is, the issue of the 
POW’s and MIA’s never accounted for 
following the end of that very divisive 
conflict 20 years ago. I will state up 
front that I join many in this body in 
looking forward to the day when the 
United States and Vietnam have fully 
normalized relations, diplomatically 
and economically. I wish it were today, 
but it should not be today. I know a 
few veterans in this country who do 
not feel likewise. 

I served during the Vietnam conflict, 
not with the distinction of many of my 
distinguished colleagues here on both 
sides of this debate who have served in 
Vietnam, such as Senators ROBB; BOB 
KERREY; JOHN KERRY; PRESSLER; and 
MCCAIN, of course, a POW; and HANK 
Brown. And there are others. I am cer- 
tain that all of us want to heal those 
wounds of war. This is not a personal 
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matter with any of those Senators. I 
respect them all, but I believe all of us 
want to do it in an honorable way. 

The question is: What is the honor- 
able way to do this? What is the honor- 
able route? That is the purpose of the 
amendment that I am offering today, 
to make clear that our intent is to en- 
sure that the United States is indeed 
receiving all relevant POW/MIA infor- 
mation that Vietnam has the capacity 
to provide. 

Some on this debate will try to say I 
am asking for a full accounting. That 
is impossible. I am not. I do not expect 
the Vietnamese to provide the remains 
from the bottom of the South China 
Sea, but what they can fully provide 
now, unilaterally. This is the over- 
riding concern, not just of the Senator 
from New Hampshire and many others 
in this body, but it is the concern of 
every single family member of the 
servicemen still unaccounted for. It is 
a concern of every national veterans 
organization in this country. 

I think they ought to have a spokes- 
man here tonight, and they do. I am 
going to let you hear from them in my 
words. The last few weeks while we 
were on break, each of these national 
veterans organizations, in addition to 
the POW/MIA families, expressed their 
concerns directly to the President on 
this issue—directly. 

I will take a moment now to enter 
into the RECORD the statements and 
positions of our Nation’s veterans and 
family members, for they are worried 
that some in this Chamber have not 
been made aware of their positions. 

The American Legion comprises 3.1 
million members. They told the Presi- 
dent that they are opposed to lifting 
the trade embargo against Vietnam 
until the POW/MIA issue has been ad- 
dressed to their satisfaction. They have 
passed resolutions to that effect. As a 
matter of fact, they contacted every 
single Legion post in America in every 
State. The national commander of the 
American Legion sent a personal letter 
to every single Senator on January 6 
explaining in detail why they believe 
more progress can and should be made 
on the POW/MIA issue before we re- 
move our trade embargo. Every Sen- 
ator, I believe, has this letter. 

The last sentence of that letter reads 
as follows: 

The time is not right for such action (to 
lift the trade embargo)}—Hanoi’s illusory co- 
operation must be replaced by real, verifi- 
able, tangible progress. In the strongest pos- 
sible terms, Legionnaires from throughout 
the Nation join with me in asking you to 
keep faith with POW’s and MIA’s, their fami- 
lies and members of the active military serv- 
ices. 

Those are the words of the American 
Legion. In a related press release, the 
national commander stated: 

America’s veterans aren’t going to forgive, 
or forget about, the businesses that put their 


profit margins ahead of the interests of our 
POW’s or their families. 
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I might add, Mr. President, that Iam 
told that the American Legion has con- 
tacted, as I said, all 50 States, every 
post. 

The Disabled American Veterans, 
comprised of 1.3 million members, has 
told the President: 

We do not feel that the recent spate of co- 
operation (on the POW/MIA issue) justifies 
lifting the embargo or taking steps toward 
normalizing relations between our nations. 
As such, we stand firmly by our most recent 
convention resolution. 


That is the DAV. 

The Veterans of Foreign Wars, com- 
prised of over 2.2 million members, has 
told the President, in a letter from 
their national commander dated Janu- 
ary 7: 

The level of cooperation necessary to war- 
rant lifting the trade embargo is one that 
produces more than minimal results. We are 
not convinced that the results obtained to 
date warrant lifting the embargo. We, there- 
fore, urge you to keep the embargo in place. 


That is the VFW. 

AMVETS, the Nation’s fourth largest 
veterans organization, reiterated their 
position on January 11 stating: 

Our primary concern is for the MIA fami- 
lies for whom every consideration must be 
made. We oppose normalizing relations with 
Vietnam until a full accounting is achieved. 
We recognize that the Vietnamese are co- 
operating, but progress must be measured by 
the degree of cooperation. To suddenly drop 
the embargo sends a signal that we've given 
up on ever achieving a full accounting of our 
people. This still should remain the highest 
national priority. 


Finally, the president of Vietnam 
Veterans of America, the Nation’s larg- 
est veterans organization comprised 
solely of veterans from the Vietnam 
war, has told the President in a letter 
dated January 7, 1994: 

We recognize the seriousness of efforts 
such as the massive search that was 
launched yesterday, but these measures have 
produced far too little information to justify 
any conclusions. Your commitment to re- 
solving the fate of the missing prior to open- 
ing diplomatic relations with Vietnam is 
much appreciated. We see lifting the trade 
embargo now, however, as a movement to- 
ward full recognition. Accounting for Ameri- 
са/8 POW/MIA’s and the whole question of 
steps toward normalization of relations with 
Vietnam is a painful issue for many war- 
time veterans. Some will never agree to rec- 
onciliation, and others hunger for it. In be- 
tween are a great number of veterans who 
want to resolve both issues—the fate of our 
POW/MIA's and our relationship with Viet- 
nam. For most Vietnam vets it is not a ques- 
tion of retribution but of resolution. We 
share a deep concern that lifting the trade 
embargo—and giving up whatever leverage is 
still left in it—will result in the abandon- 
ment of American POW/MIA's. Healing from 
war takes time, and the fullest possible ac- 
counting is part of that healing, and it is not 
complete. Until it is resolved, the embargo 
should stand and normalization should wait. 

That is the stated position of the 
Vietnam Veterans of America. 

Let me just take another organiza- 
tion that has a stake in this, perhaps 
more than the others I have men- 
tioned. 
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The Nation’s largest family organiza- 
tion of United States personnel missing 
from the Vietnam war expressed their 
view, most recently on January 7. Sue 
Scott, chairman of the board of the Na- 
tional League of POW/MIA Families, 
stated in a press release: 

If the Vietnamese want the embargo lifted 
now, U.S. evidence shows they can easily 
meet the President's criteria by providing 
remains and records being withheld. Viet- 
nam's dismal record (оп POW/MIA's) does 
not meet the President's criteria, pledges to 
the families, commitments to our nation’s 
veterans or obligations to those who serve 
our country. We, the families, expect the 
President will adhere to principles and honor 
his word to the families that he will not 
move forward without POW/MIA criteria 
being met. The President would be well- 
served to ignore the wishful thinking, distor- 
tions of reality and omissions of fact being 
promoted by his bureaucracy. The families 
are tiring of being labeled as unrealistic or 
re-fighting the Vietnam war because we seek 
an end to our uncertainty which Hanoi can 
readily provide. 

The National Alliance of Families, 
another organization with family mem- 
bers of POW’s and MIA's, has also 
asked the President not to move for- 
ward with relaxing or lifting the em- 
bargo until Hanoi has taken additional 
steps to resolve the POW/MIA issue. 

Mr. President, I presented the views 
of our Nation’s veterans and the POW/ 
MIA families. They are not my words. 
And I did not ask for them. They came 
to me. 

Every one of these organizations are 
united in their belief that now is not 
the time to lift our embargo against 
Vietnam. And every one of them is 
united in their belief that Vietnam can 
and should be able to provide addi- 
tional information on those still miss- 
ing from the war, to include the fate of 
POW/MIA's who were lost or captured 
in Laos. 

Now I know there are Senators in 
this body who disagree with the posi- 
tion of the Nation’s veterans groups 
and the POW/MIA families. But I would 
be surprised if there was any Senator 
who would support warming our rela- 
tions with Vietnam at this point if 
President Clinton, our Commander in 
Chief, felt that officials in Vietnam 
still had additional information in 
their possession that could lead to an 
accounting for United States personnel 
missing from the war. I know of no 
Senator who is prepared to answer that 
question here on the Senate floor 
today, and that is what brings us to 
this amendment. 

These are the people that you just 
heard from who had the most at stake, 
and their feelings are more important 
than mine or any other Senator on this 
floor. They are more important than 
the President, and they are more im- 
portant than the Vietnamese. They 
ought to be listened to. They ought to 
be adhered to. 

They have spoken and have very 
clearly. I can tell you I have spoken to 
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some of these people and the families 
and in the veterans communities. 
Many of them have traveled to Viet- 
nam. There is not rancor toward the 
Vietnamese people. They just want an 
honest resolution. You cannot get one 
for certain if you lift the embargo now. 
You might get it lifted and hope you 
might, and I will be the first one to 
congratulate those proponents if it 
happens. 

It is a gamble. It is a roll of the dice, 
as Senator MURKOWSKI said. ‘‘I am will- 
ing to roll the dice.“ 

I am not, and neither are the veter- 
ans groups or the families, and they 
are the ones who have the most at 
stake. 

This amendment does not prejudge 
how the President may feel on whether 
Vietnam has been fully forthcoming on 
POW/MIA issues or what he may deter- 
mine at some point in the future, or 
whether his view may be at odds with 
the Nation’s veterans or the POW/MIA 
families, or indeed some Senators, In- 
stead, the amendment before us simply 
states that if and when he may decide 
to move on the embargo question, we, 
in this body, will expect him to tell us 
that Vietnam has been fully forthcom- 
ing on outstanding POW/MIA issues. It 
is certainly reasonable, Mr. President, 
for the Congress, and indeed, the coun- 
try to expect the President to make 
such a determination before taking fur- 
ther steps in our relationship with our 
former adversaries in Hanoi. That is 
not unreasonable. That is not a politi- 
cal positions. There is nothing partisan 
about this. 

There can be no confusion as to what 
this amendment states. I want to go 
through the amendment—it is simple 
and straightforward—and read by the 
clerk, and that is why I wanted it read. 

And I would again stress that this 
amendment does not tell the President 
to lift the embargo against Vietnam, 
and it does not tell him to keep it in 
place. It simply tells him that the Con- 
gress wants to be assured that Vietnam 
has been fully forthcoming on POW/ 
MIA issues before we move forward. 
And if the President feels he can make 
such a determination in the next 
month or so—this amendment lets him 
do it. 

I hope my colleagues will agree that 
this determination should, in fact, be 
made by the President, after consulta- 
tion with the U.S. intelligence commu- 
nity and others. He is the one in the 
final analysis that will be best posi- 
tioned to make this determination. 
And I would hope and expect that the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
would agree on this point, judging by 
the discussion and vote which took 
place on this matter at the committee 
level last September. I have the tran- 
script of that discussion, and I would 
be happy to read from it if necessary— 
I think it is suffice to say that the For- 
eign Relations Committee rejected an 
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attempt in the committee to lift the 
embargo in September because it did 
not want to tie the President’s hands 
on the POW/MIA issue. Both Demo- 
crats and Republicans agreed by a ma- 
jority vote in the committee to, and I 
quote from comments made by the 
ranking member at the time, to let 
the President come to a decision, and 
then make our judgment if we are in- 
clined to do во.” 

The Kerry amendment or the McCain 
amendment basically gives him direc- 
tion. It says lift it and we will support 
you. That is the message that you are 
giving. 

The language of the amendment now 
before us is consistent with the vote of 
the Foreign Relations Committee last 
September. 

The most important part of this 
amendment is as follows—for the Presi- 
dent to move forward in further relax- 
ing or lifting our embargo against 
Vietnam, he must first tell the Con- 
gress, and I am paraphrasing here, that 
the Socialist Republic of Vietnam has 
provided the United States with the 
fullest possible unilateral resolution of 
all cases of unaccounted for United 
States personnel lost or captured in 
Vietnam, Laos, or Cambodia, for which 
officials of Vietnam can be reasonably 
expected to have in their possession ad- 
ditional information or remains that 
could lead to the fullest possible ac- 
counting of these missing United 
States personnel based on United 
States intelligence and investigative 
reports and analyses which have been 
gathered to date, including that gath- 
ered by Admiral Larson and General 
Needham. 

And that should include, in my opin- 
ion, the President making a determina- 
tion to Congress that Vietnam has sat- 
isfactorily addressed information such 
as that which came to light from the 
GRU intelligence archives of the 
former Soviet Union. Just this week, a 
year later, the Pentagon put out a very 
brief analysis of these documents from 
Moscow, but at least conceded that, 
and I quote, ‘‘We believe there is prob- 
ably more information in Vietnamese 
party and military archives that could 
shed light on these documents.“ 

Where is it? Why would we not insist 
on it? 

The Pentagon said that Monday, Mr. 
President, and we obviously do not 
have that information from Vietnam 
yet. In fact, I do not even think we 
have asked for it in the last few 
months—so it is a bit premature to 
cast those documents aside—but again, 
it is up to the President to make that 
determination. And with all the prob- 
lems our committee found last year 
with the handling of this issue by cer- 
tain officials at the Pentagon over the 
years—not everyone, but many—it is 
incumbent upon us to ask the Presi- 
dent to come to his own conclusion— 
under this amendment, that authority 
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cannot be delegated down to the bu- 
reaucracy. The President will come to 
his own conclusion. 

I want to, just as an aside, say here 
what a dramatic document that Rus- 
sian document was. It alleged that 1,205 
American prisoners where held when, 
in fact, only 600, roughly, were re- 
turned. 

Finally, I hope that the President 
will make a determination before lift- 
ing the embargo that intelligence re- 
ports of alleged POW’s kept back іп 
Southeast Asia after the war now in 
the possession of our intelligence com- 
munity have, in fact, been fully inves- 
tigated. Furthermore, he should make 
a determination that reports of re- 
mains and pertinent POW/MIA records 
being withheld by Vietnam and Laos 
have been fully investigated. 

All of this is quite reasonable, Mr. 
President, and it is what the American 
people, particularly the Nation’s veter- 
ans and the POW/MIA families would 
expect before we move forward with 
Vietnam. I would therefore hope that 
this amendment would receive strong 
bipartisan support from both sides of 
the aisle. 

We are hearing that another amend- 
ment may be offered dealing with these 
issues, Mr. President, but let me be 
clear in stating my belief that the vote 
on this amendment will be seen across 
the country as the vote by which every 
Senator’s commitment to the families 
of our Nation’s veterans and POW’s 
will be judged. That is what it will be. 
This is a judgment vote. This is a de- 
fining moment. It is a responsible 
amendment and it is consistent with 
everything the President has said to 
date on this issue and everything his 
predecessors have said and it is consist- 
ent with the position of our Nation's 
veterans and the families. 

I did not come to the Senate floor 
today to propose an amendment to 
maintain the trade embargo against 
Vietnam until the United States ob- 
tained the fullest possible accounting 
for every last serviceman that is miss- 
ing. Some have said that and will prob- 
ably say it in the future. That is not 
why I am here. If you listen carefully, 
this amendment does not say that 
every unaccounted for American has to 
be accounted for before we lift the em- 
bargo against Vietnam. The Vietnam- 
ese cannot do that. It would have been 
wrong for me to propose such an 
amendment—obviously, obtaining the 
fullest possible accounting could take 
years, and there are some that will 
never be located. 

Some of the missing were involved in 
overwater losses—some crashed in re- 
mote jungles or mountainsides where 
there were no enemy forcers to observe 
the loss and help us account for these 
individuals. I know that, and we do not 
hold the Vietnamese to account for 
those people. However, I would point 
out, as I have said several times before, 
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that just because we do not have a clue 
as to the ultimate fate of the individ- 
ual, does not mean the Vietnamese do 
not know what happened. In point of 
fact, on seven different occasions since 
the end of the war, the Vietnamese 
have actually repatriated the remains 
of servicemen involved in overwater 
losses—so they have certainly shown 
their capacity to have hard informa- 
tion on cases where one might logically 
think they would not have any infor- 
mation at all. 

Again, our information; their infor- 
mation. 

So just as I am not proposing keeping 
the embargo in place until every last 
person is accounted for, it would like- 
wise be wrong for other Senators to 
come to the floor to propose lifting the 
trade embargo against Vietnam right 
now because they have somehow deter- 
mined that Vietnam has been fully 
forthcoming on all the POW/MIA cases 
for which Vietnam should have infor- 
mation. That would be a remarkable 
judgment for a Senator to stand up 
here and make. And it is one that I 
would certainly challenge on a case by 
case basis, and I am prepared to do it if 
necessary. In fact, I can assure my col- 
leagues that I would protect my rights 
under the Senate rules and take as 
much time as I deemed necessary to 
counter any such claims. But the bot- 
tom line is, we can debate it all week 
long. Indeed we debated it all last year 
in the Select Committee on POW/MIA 
Affairs. And for every quote someone 
might read from our committee’s re- 
port last year saying how great things 
are, I can find a sentence in the same 
report that will say just the opposite. 
That is the way committee reports are 
around here. 

Mr. President, this amendment has 
been thought through carefully, and I 
hope my colleagues will appreciate 
that I am not here to try to block the 
United States from moving forward 
with Vietnam. I would hope we would, 
at some point soon, move forward with 
Vietnam. In fact, this amendment al- 
lows President Clinton to move for- 
ward with Vietnam, but it also gives 
him the flexibility to determine at 
what point and to what degree Viet- 
nam has been fully forthcoming on 
POW/MIA matters before moving for- 
ward. 

So let us not rush to judgment here 
on the Senate floor based on some re- 
cent codel trip to Vietnam. Let us wait 
until the information gathered by the 
intelligence community to date in 
Southeast Asia and Moscow has been 
presented to the President, and let us 
wait to see the President’s response. 

I have been to Vietnam five times to 
discuss this issue and every time, I 
come away with the impression that 
more information could be unilaterally 
provided by the Vietnamese if they 
made the political decision to do so. 

Others get a different view. But all of 
it is immaterial unless we are willing 
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to take the time here оп the Senate 
floor to go through every single one of 
the remaining 2,238 cases of unac- 
counted for Americans to see in which 
instances Vietnam could be reasonably 
expected to have additional informa- 
tion based on investigations to date. 

Every one of those numbers has a 
family behind it. Every one of those 
numbers has a family behind it, Mr. 
President. These are not just statistics. 
I do not want to tell those families 
that we are now the best experts on 
their loved ones. I believe the Presi- 
dent should make that decision. Al- 
though I consider myself an expert on 
a lot of them, I am not an expert on all 
of them. I do not think anybody, with 
all due respect, in this Senate has 
spent more time than I have going 
through those cases one by one. 

So I will close by reminding my col- 
leagues of many of the things Presi- 
dent Clinton and White House officials 
have stated to date on the POW/MIA 
issue and our relationship with Viet- 
nam. And I am more attentive to com- 
ments from the White House on these 
matters, than I am with comments by 
low-level bureaucrats in the Depart- 
ments of State and Defense or U.S. 
teams in the field in Southeast Asia 
who are often only knowledgeable on 
one piece of this complex issue where 
the President has the knowledge and 
the overview on all of it. 

Most recently, on January 3, the 
White House press secretary was asked 
if the President was ready to move fur- 
ther in our relationship with Vietnam 
and the response was, and I quote, “Ав 
you know, the President has main- 
tained that is contingent on progress 
on POW and MIA issues.“ And indeed, I 
remind my colleagues that the title of 
the pending amendment is “Lifting of 
Sanctions Against the Socialist Repub- 
lic of Vietnam Contingent on POW/MIA 
Progress.” So you cannot have an 
amendment that’s more in sync with 
the position of the White House. And 
indeed, while our committee unani- 
mously determined last year that this 
issue was not a priority during the last 
Democratic administration, it has been 
a consistent measure of whether our 
relationship improves with Vietnam 
since President Reagan took office, and 
it’s been that way for the last 13 years, 
up to and including President Clinton. 

Mr. President, how much time is re- 
maining on our side? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator has 2342 minutes remaining. 

Mr. SMITH. Thank you, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

On December 10, President Clinton 
stated in a letter to me that “I am 
deeply committed to resolving the 
cases of all personnel missing since the 
Vietnam war. For this reason, I have 
made achieving the fullest possible ac- 
counting for our POW/MIA’s the test of 
our relationship with Vietnam. Like 
you, I seek an honorable resolution to 
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this issue. I will not accept mere activ- 
ity by Vietnam on POW/MIA issues as 
progress.“ Again, the President could 
not make it more clear, and I commend 
him for it. The test of whether or not 
we move forward with Vietnam de- 
pends on real and complete answers on 
the POW/MIA issue—not on how many 
crash site excavators Vietnam allows 
into their country and not on whether 
it would be profitable for American 
businesses to go to drill for oil. 

On November 19, while at the APEC 
summit, the President stated that he, 
“could see Vietnam more integrated 
into the region's economic and politi- 
cal life after providing the fullest pos- 
sible accounting of those Americans 
who did not return from the war 
there.” 

So can I. So can I, Mr. President. 

On July 16, White House Deputy Na- 
tional Security Advisor Samuel Berger 
stated, “Тһе President understands 
that while the processes underway in 
Vietnam on the POW/MIA issue are im- 
portant—and I remind my colleagues 
not to be confused by the word process 
as some people in this body like to use 
it to measure POW/MIA progress, 
which is a little disingenuous: 

The litmus tests here are concrete results 
and solid answers * * the President has 
specifically rejected suggestions that he lift 
the trade embargo, partially or fully, even 
though that position disadvantages Amer- 
ican business. This is not a commercial or 
diplomatic issue for the President; it is a 
moral one... Vietnamese efforts to date, 
while welcome, are not sufficient to warrant 
changes in our trade embargo or further 
steps in U.S.-Vietnam relations. That is a 
very powerful and appropriate statement— 

“This is not a commercial or diplo- 
matic issue for the President—it is a 
moral опе.” And 16 is. Ask those fami- 
lies. Ask those veterans groups. It is a 
moral issue and we do not have the 
right to make that moral decision. 

On July 2, the White House stated: 

Our policy toward Vietnam must be driven 
not by commercial interests but by the over- 
riding purpose of achieving further progress 
toward the fullest possible accounting of our 
POW/MIAs. . . Progress to date is simply not 
sufficient to warrant any change in our trade 
embargo or any further steps toward normal- 
ization. 

And last April, at a White House 
news conference, the President stated 
that he was: 

Much more heavily influenced by the fami- 
lies of the people whose lives were lost or 
whose lives remain in question than by the 
commercial interests and the other things 
which seem so compelling in this moment. I 
am just very interested by how the families 
feel. 

Finally, just days after his election, 
then President-elect Clinton stated the 
following at a Veterans Day ceremony 
in Little Rock: 

As I have pledged throughout my cam- 
paign, I will do my very best to make sure 
we have a final resolution of the POW/MIA 
issue... І have sent a clear message that 
there will be no normalization of relations 
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with any nation that is at all suspected of 
withholding any information. We must have 
as full an accounting as is humanly possible. 

That is the President. That is the 
policy. That is what this President be- 
lieves and we ought to support it. 

Now, Mr. President, I know during 
the break, a few of my colleagues went 
to Vietnam, as part of CODELS that 
were traveling in Asia. And while 
there, you received the standard brief- 
ings and you caught a glimpse of the 
process underway by which we are 
slowly obtaining relevant information 
that could lead to an accounting for 
some U.S. personnel, although we are 
mostly talking, in terms of the ongoing 
crash site excavations, about people we 
know died during the war, and indeed 
they were listed as killed in action/ 
body not recovered. I am sure the Sen- 
ators who went to Vietnam were also 
allowed to view another expensive side- 
show in which United States investiga- 
tors are stationed at Vietnam's central 
museums—I have been there four 
times—where they are given informa- 
tion to review bit by bit, only a small 
percentage of which actually pertains 
to active POW/MIA cases. Most of it re- 
fers to people who already came home 
or are dead. 

But, I would hope my colleagues who 
went to Vietnam would be able to вера- 
rate in their minds, terms like “ргос- 
ess“ from accounting,“ and fate de- 
termined” from “tangible results,“ and 
cooperation“ from “fully forthcom- 
ing.” And I hope they would not forget 
that more than 80 percent of the miss- 
ing cases from Laos, where there has 
been extremely limited results, actu- 
ally involve areas that were under 
North Vietnamese control during the 
war. And while we are slowly getting 
records, after years of requesting them, 
it is a slow process, and probably a 
painful, difficult, or embarrassing one 
for the Vietnamese. 

Nonetheless, the Vietnamese should 
know that this is a process that they 
must go through for relations to im- 
prove with the United States. And I 
take strong exception to those who 
would hold up every document as it is 
now slowly turned over by Vietnam, 20 
years later, and say, look, here is the 
proof—Vietnamese officials are now 
fully cooperating and they have now 
told us everything they know about 
our POW's and MIA's.”’ I recall one 
Senator a few months ago actually 
praised Vietnam for turning over a bag 
of letters addressed to missing service- 
men from their families during the war 
which were never delivered to these 
guys sitting in their cells. Never even 
delivered. And they turned them over. 
That is progress? Vietnam gave these 
letters back to the United States in 
September and issued a press release 
saying “New MIA Documents Found.” 
Are you telling me they did not know 
where those letters were? Give me a 
break. And then a Senator back here 
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praised this step—as if it was going to 
somehow account for missing service- 
men. I would say that the Vietnamese 
have definitely shown that their propa- 
ganda machine from the war is still in 
full throttle. 

Mr. President, let me repeat, Viet- 
nam has to be encouraged to go 
through the process of telling us every- 
thing they know—and this process is 
really only in the beginning stages. It 
has improved, It is only when we know 
they have gone through that process 
and coughed up everything we can rea- 
sonably expect they know about our 
POW’s and MIA's, that we will be able 
to say to the families and our Nation’s 
veterans that the Vietnamese have 
truly been fully forthcoming. 

Then the wounds of war are healed. 
Then it is behind us. The Vietnamese 
should understand this and we should 
tell them that in no uncertain terms, 
as I have on many occasions. 

I would also add that the process of 
getting the Vietnamese to open up 
their Ministry of Defense and Ministry 
of Interior records at the state, provin- 
cial, and local levels will hardly be as- 
sisted by the Kodak Co. or Mobil Oil 
being allowed to do business in Hanoi 
or Ho Chi Minh City. Nonetheless, I 
have heard suggestions in the past 
from some in this body that by having 
Americans do business in Vietnam, 
they are somehow going to stumble 
into the top secret records, archives, 
and find additional information that 
could lead to an accounting for missing 
individuals. Just as if the Vietnamese 
send a person here, a businessman—say 
from Taiwan—he could just stumble 
into the Pentagon and find out our Na- 
tional secrets. Come оп. 

Let me take just a moment to re- 
mind my colleagues of some of these 
cases which remain open with the Viet- 
namese—and some of these are cases 
from both Laos and Vietnam—and this 
is only a representative sampling that 
I doubt Senators who just visited Viet- 
nam were briefed on. I doubt Senators 
who just visited Vietnam were briefed 
on this. I would like to hear if they 
were briefed on this. 

United States Air Force pilot Wal- 
lace Hynds was lost over North Viet- 
nam on August 2, 1967. At the time of 
the incident, which involved an FR4C 
in Hay Tinh Province, he was presumed 
to be dead from the crash. In fact, he 
was declared killed in action/body not 
recovered” and was listed that way at 
the end of the war in 1973. Today, Air 
Force pilot Hynds is still unaccounted 
for. Enter the next piece of the puzzle. 
In 1991, just 2 weeks before our Select 
Committee on POW/MIA Affairs was 
formed in the Senate, a United States 
investigator was allowed to make a 
visit to a Vietnamese military museum 
in Vinh, northern Vietnam. While at 
the museum, he located the military 
ID card and the blood chit which be- 
longed to Wallace Hynds. Next to these 
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items, in Vietnamese writing, it stat- 
ed— Military Identification Card and 
Blood Chit of Air Force Pilot Wallace 
G. Hynds, captured alive in Hay Tinh 
Province.“ That was the Vietnamese 
reference to this pilot—that he was 
captured alive. 

We have him listed as killed in ac- 
tion/body not recovered. Vietnamese 
officials obviously know what hap- 
pened to Wallace Hynds. How would 
they not know? They have his ID card 
in the museum. Of course they know 
what happened to him. Do you know 
where the ID card is? In your pocket in 
the uniform. They either had to kill 
him and take it out of there or they 
captured him alive and took it out. 
They know where he is. And our own 
Defense Department has acknowledged 
in a letter to me from June 1993, that, 
because of this discovery, this is now a 
priority case. Well, the Vietnamese did 
not know it was a priority case for the 
United States when I was there in July, 
because I had to bring it to their atten- 
tion, after they gave me the list of 
names General Vessey had asked them 
to work on, and Wallace Hynds’ name 
was not on it. The point here is that we 
still have not received any further in- 
formation on this case from the Viet- 
namese, although they clearly know 
what happened. He was captured alive. 
So, if the Vietnamese were giving us 
excellent cooperation, bending over 
backwards, and being forthcoming with 
us, aS some have claimed, why is not 
Admiral Larson and General Needham, 
instead of out here with shovels, why 
are they not in Hanoi asking where 
Wallace Hynds is? 

That is what they ought to be doing. 

That is what they ought to be doing. 
That is my problem with the joint task 
force. They have their focus wrong and 
they have their priorities wrong. 

Let me give you another example. 
Navy Commander Donald Richard 
Hubbs was listed as an over-water loss 
while flying aircraft over the North Vi- 
etnamese coast on March 17, 1968. I 
have been in touch with the family of 
Commander Hubbs. His daughter went 
to Vietnam last month seeking an- 
swers. Why does she have to go to seek 
answers? For 20 years they heard noth- 
ing—nothing. Then the daughter went 
to Vietnam. Now listen carefully to 
what I am saying. 

She arrives in Hanoi and is told by 
United States investigators for the 
first time in 26 years that some of the 
aircraft’s radar equipment had been re- 
covered at the time of the incident by 
the United States. More importantly, 
she was given a copy of the Vietnamese 
graves registration list of United 
States personnel lost in Quanh Binh 
Province which has her father’s name 
оп it. It turns out that while the U.S. 
Government had this information for 
over a year, it was never given to the 
family, even though the law said you 
have to give it to the family. She had 
to go to Vietnam herself. 
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When Commander Hubbs’ daughter 
met with the Vietnamese experts оп 
this issue at their foreign ministry last 
month, she was told Vietnam has no 
further information. If Commander 
Hubbs’ name is on a Vietnamese graves 
registration list, they know where he 
was buried. General Needham, why do 
you not find Commander Hubbs? They 
obviously can account for Donald 
Hubbs. Yet, to date, they have not cho- 
sen to do so. And when the head of 
Vietnam’s Communist Party, Mr. Do 
Muoi, sits there and tells me and other 
Senators, as he has in the past, that 
the POW/MIA families should come to 
Vietnam to witness the excellent co- 
operation first hand, I doubt he is re- 
ferring to Donald Hubbs. 

Frederick John Burns was a marine 
captured in South Vietnam on Christ- 
mas Day 1967. For 26 years, the family 
of this marine has waited for a final ac- 
counting of Fred Burns. Why? Because 
he was listed as died in captivity” by 
the North Vietnamese on their own 
lists on January 27, 1973, the day the 
accords were signed. 

General Vessey asked for an account- 
ing of Fred Burns and was given a doc- 
ument which the Vietnamese say 
shows he died in captivity. It is signed 
by his prison commander. His remains, 
however, were never returned, and he 
was in their prison. 

Now we have a Vietnamese propa- 
ganda film showing Fred Burns and 
Bobby Garwood. He looked healthy. He 
was used for propaganda. No remains, 
nothing; no information. 

The narration on the 1970 Communist 
film says: 

Here is a recently captured American GI. 
His name is Frederick, and he’s from New 
York. He says something which makes even 
our children laugh— We Americans can't un- 
derstand how you get the better of our 
forces —sure he can't understand and һе has 
read the slogan without catching the mean- 
ing—don't destroy children's school—he and 
his like have destroyed many schools. 

That was in the film. That is the 
propaganda, Mr. President. There was 
propaganda on both sides during the 
war; I know that. I am willing to put 
the war behind me, but that does not 
mean we should forget this marine was 
in a Vietnamese prison and what hap- 
pened to him. If he died in prison, give 
us his remains. If you do not have his 
remains, tell us how he died and give 
the family some peace. 

We have been told this stuff for 20 
years. The Vietnamese can be expected, 
therefore, to have the capacity to repa- 
triate his remains for proper burial by 
his family. Worried about drilling 
around for oil? How about digging up 
his remains and giving them back to 
the family? At the very least, they 
should be able to tell us how his re- 
mains were disposed of and where they 
are buried. You will never convince me 
otherwise—not General Needham, Ad- 
miral Larson, Senator KERRY, nobody 
else—will ever convince me they do not 
know where he is, because they do. 
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Last month, just before Christmas 
Day, his family was given a copy of the 
propaganda film I just referred to. 
They sent the film knowing the family 
was going to get it and hurt them 
more. And then they say we do not 
know what happened to him. Come on. 
They were the most meticulous record- 
keepers we ever heard of. We had testi- 
mony from everybody on that, includ- 
ing defectors. 

Here is a fourth and final example for 
those who claim the embargo should be 
lifted, even though the President has 
not yet made a decision on this. Yes- 
terday, out of the clear blue sky, unso- 
licited, comes a fax into my office. It is 
from the daughter of Air Force Col. Mi- 
chael O. Elhanon. He was flying an F- 
100A on a forward reconnaissance mis- 
sion over North Vietnam August 16, 
1968. He was reported missing in action. 
Search and rescue efforts were initi- 
ated with negative results. We did not 
know whether he was dead or alive. We 
still do not know. 

There are several hundred MIA cases 
where we just do not know what hap- 
pened. They are not discrepancy cases. 
General Vessey is not taking up the 
cause for this individual. Because we 
do not know what happened does not 
mean the Vietnamese do not know 
what happened, and we should not for- 
get it. 

Colonel Elhanon’s name should be 
put on the discrepancy list and given 
to the Vietnamese. Why? Because a ref- 
erence to his actual shootdown by 
North Vietnamese units and a ref- 
erence to his military ID card being in 
the possession of Vietnam officials was 
located in 1991. The ID card was carried 
by Colonel Elhanon in a zipped upper 
breast pocket on his flight suit. If the 
Vietnamese officials have Colonel 
Elhanon’s military ID card, they can 
produce Colonel Elhanon or informa- 
tion about what happened to him. They 
have not done it. No one has pushed 
them on this case because it is not a 
discrepancy case. 

In July 1992, the Vietnamese were re- 
quested by the United States side to 
turn over the ID card, and as of today, 
а year and a half later, after the last 
request, the family has yet to receive 
the ID card. Again, that is specific in- 
formation. How many Senators were 
briefed on this case when they received 
their briefings in Hanoi on the excel- 
lent cooperation being provided by the 
Vietnamese? Are you interested in oil 
or are you interested in men? It is rea- 
sonable for President Clinton to make 
determinations on these cases because 
he has the information. 

Here is another example of those who 
are still not convinced, in case there 
are any, that we should wait for the 
President. This one pertains to a loss 
in Laos where North Vietnamese units 
were involved. I remind my colleagues, 
more than 80 percent of those still un- 
accounted for in Laos, including 53 
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Americans who were known to be out 
of their aircraft at the time of impact, 
involved areas under North Vietnamese 
control during the war. 

First Lieutenant Henry Mundt, Unit- 
ed States Air Force, and Lieutenant 
Col. William Brashear, United States 
Air Force, were piloting an F-4C air- 
craft on an operational mission over 
Laos on May 8, 1969, 25 years ago. The 
aircraft was disabled by hostile ground 
fire. We knew at the time that at least 
one crew member ejected because at 
least one parachute was observed and 
radio contact was established with the 
individual on the ground, although 
identification was not made and rescue 
efforts failed to locate him. It was not 
known whether the crew member eject- 
ed. 

In January 1974, 1 year after the war, 
Mundt and Brashear were declared 
“killed in action/body not recovered,” 
even though we know at least one 
made it to the ground safely and estab- 
lished radio contact. 

Enter another piece of the puzzle. Ex- 
actly 1 year ago this week, on January 
25, 1993, Lao villagers unexpectedly 
gave us additional information on this 
case. During a crash site excavation of 
this case in southern Laos, the villag- 
ers came up to our team and told us 
that the crash site excavation would 
not do much because Lieutenant 
Mundt and Lieutenant Colonel 
Brashear parachuted from their air- 
craft and were captured by Vietnamese 
and taken away. 

You cannot take the information 
that we believe is our best information 
on discrepancy cases and ignore every- 
body else; you cannot do it. One wit- 
ness said he thought they were taken 
to a North Vietnamese military hos- 
pital in Attapeu Province. The Lao de- 
nied our teams the opportunity to in- 
vestigate the case further saying they 
wanted to investigate it first. And re- 
quests to the Vietnamese for further 
information on Lieutenant Mundt and 
Lieutenant Colonel Brashear have gone 
unanswered, even though we know they 
were captured by Vietnamese forces be- 
cause they said so. And we have them 
listed as KIA. They are not discrepancy 
cases. How do you answer to the fami- 
lies of those men? Do you want to drill 
for oil before we find out what hap- 
pened to those guys? Give me a break. 

When the families of Lieutenant 
Mundt and Lieutenant Colonel 
Brashear heard Senators holding a 
news conference in Hanoi a few weeks 
ago were saying “Т6 is time to close the 
book on the past. It is in the interest of 
the United States, in the interest of 
the MIA’s and their families, and in the 
interest of stability in the region,” I 
suggest the families of Lieutenant 
Mundt and Lieutenant Colonel 
Brashear, and the others I have now 
mentioned, would get a knot in their 
stomach, as well they should. The knot 
probably got tighter when they heard 
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another Senator report in Hanoi last 
week that United States teams were, 
and I quote, “getting very good co- 
operation ... getting cooperation as 
good as they could expect, and there's 
nothing they've been denied.” Senator 
JOHNSTON, you asked for evidence. How 
much more do you need? 

Marine Corps Maj. Norman Karl 
Billipp was listed as missing in action 
in South Vietnam on May 6, 1969 during 
a forward air controller mission. His 
family resides in New Hampshire. They 
are constituents of mine. We did not 
know what happened to Major Billipp 
at the time of his incident. It is now 
clear the Vietnamese must, in fact, 
know the disposition of Major Billipp. 
They have the flight route map from 
the aircraft in their possession at their 
army museum. This is an example of 
where the Vietnamese have turned over 
one piece of information which shows 
they can be more forthcoming. They do 
it to tease us. To date, they have shed 
no additional light on this case. You 
are not going to get information on it 
by digging around in the ground some- 
where. You are going to get it in 
Hanoi. 

Joseph Morrison and San DeWayne 
Francisco were flying an F-4D over 
North Vietnam on November 25, 1968. 
We lost track of them. They never re- 
turned from their mission, and search 
and rescue missions were unsuccessful. 
They were listed as missing in action. 
The Vietnamese know what happened. 

Some of my colleagues may recall in 
October 1992, then President Bush held 
a Rose Garden news conference to her- 
ald a significant breakthrough on the 
POW/MIA issue. I attended that news 
conference, along with Senator KERRY. 
A private United States investigator 
under contract by DOD was given ac- 
cess by the Vietnamese to official pho- 
tographs from wartime incidents in- 
volving United States personnel. This 
led to the formation of an archival re- 
search team with United States inves- 
tigators in Hanoi. Of the 4,000 photo- 
graphs turned over at the time, I am 
not aware of any photograph which led 
to an actual accounting of anybody. 

In fact, only a handful of photo- 
graphs actually pertained to the POW 
issue and provided new information not 
already known. One of them was a pho- 
tograph of Joseph Morrison, one of the 
Air Force pilots I just mentioned. 
Sadly, Morrison was dead in the photo- 
graph taken by the Vietnamese and we 
did account for Morrison because of 
that. 

But where is Morrison? We have a 
photograph of the body, yet the Viet- 
namese have yet to give us any infor- 
mation about the incident and they 
have yet to return the remains. They 
showed us his photograph and I saw the 
photograph. If they have an official Vi- 
etnamese News Agency photograph of 
Joe Morrison, we could reasonably ex- 
pect they can account for him and Mr. 
Francisco. Yet they have been silent. 
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That is disappointing. That is wrong. 

All of these examples are probably 
enough to illustrate my point, and I 
know I am running out of time. So I do 
not want to rehash it anymore. But if 
Senators would contact the MIA fami- 
lies in their States—and I hope they 
will—they will learn more about the 
examples. It behooves us; we have a re- 
sponsibility; maybe we ought to read 
these cases before we vote. 

This example, the last one that I 
would like to give, involved a wide va- 
riety of reports of American Pow's at 
prison locations in North Vietnam and 
Laos during the war, from which no 
American Pow-'s ever returned, even 
though they were reported to have 
been there. They never came back. I 
will not go into detail because of time, 
but one prison is called Tan Lap. It is 
in a remote area of northern Vietnam. 
I visited there last summer to deter- 
mine the accuracy of some of the intel- 
ligence reports the United States has 
received. No one from our Government 
has ever asked to go there, even though 
it was a camp which was suspected by 
the DIA during the war of holding 
American POW’s. It was а camp which, 
according to a recently declassified 
CIA study in 1982, is now believed to 
have contained American POW’s during 
the war. 

CIA, everybody will deny it: There is 
nothing to it. 

That is not what the report said. 
Read the report. This report was not 
declassified under the orders of Presi- 
dent Bush and Clinton. It was only de- 
classified a couple weeks ago at my in- 
sistence. No one came back from that 
prison, and the CIA has reported that 
American POW’s were held there dur- 
ing the war. I am talking about during 
the war. It is now 1994. Have the Viet- 
namese been confronted with this evi- 
dence? No. I just found the study a cou- 
ple of weeks ago. 

Has General Needham taken that up 
with the Vietnamese? No. And in yes- 
terday's paper the Pentagon has reiter- 
ated their contention that no informa- 
tion has emerged that would substan- 
tiate the inference that a separate pris- 
on system ever existed in Vietnam. 

Mr. President, that is disingenuous, 
and I am being kind. 

I have now another CIA study that 
was conducted in 1976. It has been clas- 
sified for 18 years. It was released at 
my request after the President said all 
POW/MIA documents from Vietnam 
have been declassified. 

The CIA states, and this is 1976, 

In response to recent human source report- 
ing on American POWs still in North Viet- 
nam, we conducted a photographic study of 
selected prison/detention facilities in the 
northern portion of the country. . . An anal- 
ysis of 19 camps not known to have con- 
tained Americans revealed inconsistencies in 
the various camps reaction to the Son Tay 
Raid. (That was our attempt to rescue POWs 
during the war). 

Some camps reacted defensively to the 
raid, other camps did not react initially but 
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constructed weapons positions later in the 
year and some camps never received weapons 
positions during the time frame of our study, 
November 1970 to January 1973. The reason 
for this inconsistency in the various camps 
reaction to the raid is not known. It does 
show that the North Vietnamese did not pro- 
vide blanket precautionary measures and 
that only selected camps reacted initially to 
the raid. Because of this inconsistency and 
the fact that several reports have been re- 
ceived recently stating that Americans are 
still being held in North Vietnam, the possi- 
bility of a second prison system for the de- 
tention of American POWs cannot be dis- 
regarded. 

Mr. President, that is the first time 
the American people have heard those 
words written by CIA 3 years after the 
war. It has been classified all these 
years—it was never reviewed by our 
committee last year—and the only rea- 
son it is now public is because I de- 
manded that it be declassified. And 
this is after the President said every- 
thing has been declassified. The CIA in 
its own words was saying that the pos- 
sibility of a second prison system ex- 
isted. And if you look at their subse- 
quent study on the Tan Lap prison in 
1982, a camp which did react to the 
raid, a picture starts to emerge about 
what camps comprised the second sys- 
tem. The CIA had one report in 1986 
concerning an American POW in this 
camp in 1978, and their CIA debriefer in 
Bangkok said, CIA is very high on 
this source. The debriefer involved 
states source was very forthcoming, 
open, and seemed completely candid. In 
fact, although the debriefer has inter- 
viewed scores of refugees who claimed 
first hand live sightings, this is the 
first, in his subjective view, whom 
debriefer believes is being completely 
honest.” And my colleagues should 
read the subsequent message traffic on 
this between CIA and DIA. You can 
draw your own conclusion on whether 
this report was ever properly followed 
up. I think it is obvious that it was 
not. CIA could not even get DIA to 
agree to do a polygraph of this source. 
But regardless of whether members feel 
it was properly pursued, I implore you 
to at least give President Clinton the 
opportunity to come to Congress and 
tell us that these reports have been 
fully investigated with the Vietnamese 
being fully forthcoming to his satisfac- 
tion. There is too much at stake to just 
lift the embargo without the President 
making such a determination. And 
that is all that is required under this 
amendment. 

We also know that in Laos, there 
were areas, such as the caves in Sam 
Neua Province, where American POW-'s 
were known to be held, and this was 
the CIA’s position, and yet no one was 
ever returned. The nine that returned 
at homecoming never even transited 
through Sam Neua Province. And we 
know from intelligence reports that 
North Vietnamese units were stationed 
in this area of Laos, and we even know 
the name of the North Vietnamese gen- 
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eral who commanded this area. Yet we 
have made no discernible progress in 
learning the fate of the American 
POwW's who were held in northern Laos. 
The Washington Post had a front page 
story on this on January 2—I would 
refer my colleagues to the story if they 
have not already seen it. In point of 
fact, neither the Vietnamese nor the 
Lao have accounted for a single POW 
held in Sam Neua Province since the 
war, even though that is where the CIA 
determined we had the strongest evi- 
dence, including aerial photography. 
The Vietnamese and Lao had their 
headquarters up there, so it is not like 
they just do not know what happened. 
They certainly can account for Air 
Force pilot David Hrdlicka. He was 
held in that area. The Communists put 
his picture in Pravda. He is alive and 
well in the picture. We have the tran- 
script of a propaganda confession he 
was forced to make on the radio. There 
is no doubt he was a POW being held at 
their headquarters. But he is still un- 
accounted for. 

Finally, some of my colleagues may 
have seen in the papers in recent days 
that there are new reports now coming 
to light through the declassification 
process concerning alleged American 
POW’s having expired at some prison 
camps in northern Vietnam long after 
the war. They are reportedly buried in 
marked cemeteries adjacent to the 
prisons. As far as I know, U.S. inves- 
tigators have not even visited these 
prisons, even though they have had 
these reports for several years, and in 
some cases, they have actual diagrams 
of the prisons and the cemeteries. And 
I have talked to the people who inter- 
viewed some of these sources. One of 
them was Bill Bell, who used to head 
our office in Hanoi. He believes some of 
the reports were very credible. That is 
another reason why I am asking the 
President, under this amendment, to 
assure me that the Vietnamese have 
been fully forthcoming with the United 
States before we move forward. 

These are the kind of things on which 
we need the Vietnamese to be fully 
forthcoming. I have listed samples of 
POW/MIA cases and intelligence re- 
ports that require answers and co- 
operation from the Vietnamese. In my 
opinion, these are the areas that are 
the real test of the depth of Vietnam- 
ese cooperation for they directly impli- 
cate the Vietnamese on the POW issue. 
If the Vietnamese want to drag this 
process out some more and play the 
waiting game on the embargo with us, 
I, for one, am prepared to wait until 
they make the decision to be fully 
forthcoming. 

For those who say lifting the embar- 
go is the only way to get the POW/MIA 
information we seek, I would suggest 
that is no different than saying lifting 
the embargo against North Korea is 
the way to resolve the nuclear issue 
there. I find it ironic that some who 
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want the embargo lifted on Vietnam 
were proposing earlier this afternoon 
keeping the embargo on North Korea 
until they have met their full obliga- 
tion on the nuclear issue. I would think 
we should expect Vietnam to likewise 
meet their full obligation on the POW/ 
MIA issue before we lift the embargo 
there. 

It is also no different from saying 
that lifting the embargo on Libya is 
the only viable way to get Kadafi to 
turn over those responsible for the Pan 
Am 103 bombing. Or lifting the embar- 
go on Cuba is the only way to get Cas- 
tro to respect human rights. That is 
outrageous. 

Granted, these are my opinions, and 
in some respects, that is different from 
the amendment now before us. The 
amendment before us simply calls on 
the President to make determinations 
on POW/MIA cooperation, consistent 
with his pledges to date, before we re- 
move the embargo. That assessment is 
called for under this amendment. That 
is why Senators, at the very least, 
should be patient and allow the Presi- 
dent to make his determinations based 
on the evidence gathered to date, and 
not on public pronouncements by some 
Members of Congress who, the record 
will show, wanted the embargo lifted 
before we even had the ongoing process 
in place and before they had even stud- 
ied the facts pertaining to the POW/ 
MIA issue. 

This straightforward and simple 
amendment is the responsible course of 
action for the Senate, and I therefore 
urge my colleagues to vote yes so that 
these assessments can be made by the 
President. 

In closing I point out to my col- 
leagues that this amendment urges the 
President to consult with Congress as 
he starts to make further determina- 
tions on POW/MIA progress, so we will 
all have ample opportunity to express 
our views to him, and we should give 
him the opportunity to weigh our 
views before we mandate, in some sort 
of legislative way, either a lifting or a 
maintaining of the embargo. 

Mr. President, I urge the adoption of 
this amendment; it keeps faith with 
the commitments made to date by 
President Clinton; it keeps faith with 
the search for our POW/MIA's; and it 
keeps faith with our Nations veterans 
and the POW/MIA families. The Presi- 
dent has stated that the POW/MIA 
issue is our highest priority with Viet- 
nam. He has stated it is a moral issue 
for him. After all, we are talking about 
people who wore the Nation's uniform 
into combat and who did not come 
home. 

There is no business more important 
right now than the business of ensuring 
that the Vietnamese have been fully 
forthcoming in telling us what they 
know about our unaccounted for POW’s 
and missing personnel from the war. I 
await that determination from the 
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President and I urge my colleagues to 
do likewise. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that excerpts from the transcript 
of the Foreign Relations Committee be 
printed in the RECORD so that that can 
be interpreted verbatim. There have 
been some differences of opinion as to 
what was intended or what was said. I 
would like the record to speak for it- 
self. So I ask unanimous consent that 
that be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


Say, It is the sense of the Senate that.“ 

Senator Dopp. Would it require certifi- 
cation? 

Senator KERRY. That does not work. You 
still have a legal requirement before point 
(5). 

Senator Dopp. Paul, why don’t you offer 
what you have in mind? 

Senator COVERDELL. Larry, would you be 
willing to set it aside until the next amend- 
ment? 

Senator PRESSLER. Yes, why don't we do 
that. Let us set it aside. And why don’t our 
staffs work on this for a few minutes here. 

And let me offer now Senator Murkowski’s 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I have an amendment to 
offer on behalf of the Senator from Alaska. 

‘The CHAIRMAN. Execuse me. 

I would say that we plan to break at about 
12:30, and resume here at 2:30, so members 
can make their plans. 

Senator PRESSLER. All right. I shall go 
very rapidly here. 

I have an amendment to offer on behalf of 
the Senator from Alaska, Senator Murkow- 
ski and myself stating that it is the sense of 
the Senate that the President shall remove 
the trade embargo against Vietnam. As my 
colleagues know, next week the President 
must decide whether or not to review the 
economic sanctions against Vietnam under 
the Trading with the Enemy Act of 1917. 

By passing this amendment, this commit- 
tee can go on record in support of increased 
economic access to Vietnam as a means to 
achieve the fullest possible accounting of 
POW's and MIA’s I recognize that Vietnam is 
an issue of great personal significance for 
many members of this committee, myself in- 
cluded, and so forth. And I know that Sen- 
ator Kerry has done an immense amount of 
tireless work and has a tireless commitment 
to Vietnam's POW's and MIA’s, and I com- 
mend him for that fine work. 

Mr. Chairman, I have a lengthy statement 
on this, which is several pages long. 

The Chairman. Without objection, it will 
be placed in the RECORD. 

Senator PRESSLER. I wish to put them in 
the RECORD. And I move the adoption of the 
amendment. 

[The prepared statement of Senator Pres- 
sler follows:] 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there any comment on 
the amendment? 

Senator HELMS. Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Senator Helms. 

Senator HELMS. Now, the committee may 
very well support this amendment. But I 
have got to say I think it is a mistake. There 
are very strong feelings on this issue in both 
the House and the Senate. And I predict that 
some members of the House and some mem- 
bers of the Senate will strenuously oppose 
the entire bill because of this single provi- 
sion, 
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Now, President Clinton has this issue 
under consideration, and I think we ought to 
give the President some time to consider it. 
Let him come to a decision, and then make 
our judgment if we are inclined to do so. 

I am very concerned that the passage of 
this amendment will make Vietnam less co- 
operative on the POW/MIA issue. And I think 
it will be sending the wrong signal to our al- 
lies, which have supported efforts to isolate 
Vietnam. 

If it goes to vote, I, with all apologies to 
my friend, I must vote in the negative. 

Senator Dopp. If my colleague would yield. 
I just want to associate myself with your re- 
marks. I think you are correct. First of all, 
you are consistent. Because I would like 
someone also to put a definition of what is 
different between this form of Marxism that 
exists in Cuba or other places, where we 
spend so much time and energy. But I think 
you are absolutely correct, the President is 
trying to move in this area, and I think for 
us to jump ahead without having considered 
thought be applied here as to how it affects 
other issues is the appropriate way to pro- 
ceed. 

And so while my inclination is to want to 
lift that embargo, I think the Senator from 
North Carolina is correct in his analysis. 

Senator HELMS. Thank you. 

Senator SIMON. Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Senator Simon. 

Senator SIMON. I support the amendment. I 
think it makes sense. I think our policy is 
counterproductive. I have a company like 
Caterpillar in Illinois who wants to sell to 
Vietnam. They cannot do it now. 

Why do we say it is okay to sell to China 
and not to Vietnam? 

Now, Vietnam is not any great threat. 
What we are doing in our Vietnam policy is 
serving the national passion rather than the 
national interest. I am old enough to remem- 
ber when Harry Truman said we are going to 
help Germany and Japan. And I can remem- 
ber, with all due respect, the chairman and 
the ranking member are also old enough to 
remember that. I remember how unpopular 
Harry Truman was when he did that. Harry 
Truman was right. 

The Vietnamese War is over. They have 
been cooperating. And Senator Kerry and 
Senator Brown know this much better than 
I. But I do not see any purpose served at all 
by our present economic boycott of Vietnam. 
So Iam going to vote for the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Senator Kassebaum. 

Senator KASSEBAUM. Mr. Chairman, I 
would defer in time to Senator Kerry and 
Senator Brown and myself. We were all 
members of the POW/MIA special committee. 
But, particularly, Senator Kerry and Sen- 
ator Brown spend a great deal of time on this 
issue. But I would have to vote against it. I 
think it is premature. 

There are still some very sensitive issues 
that need disclosure. And it seems to me 
that we are moving in that direction. But to 
do it at this time really undermines the abil- 
ity that we have to get the disclosure that I 
think will need to be completed, where we 
can really move in this direction. And I 
agree with the remarks that Senator Helms 
has made. 

The CHAIRMAN. Senator Brown. 

Senator BROWN. Mr. Chairman, I am de- 
lighted to report I am far too young to re- 
member what Harry Truman said about 
Japan. 

[Laughter.] 

Senator BROWN. Actually, it was pretty 
close. 

I do not think it should pass without not- 
ing that the distinguished Senator from 
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South Dakota is a Vietnam veteran, who 
served two terms in country and I think has 
a record that every American admires. And I 
think in terms of advocating this policy he is 
probably the ideal one to present it, or one of 
the ideal ones. 

There are several members of the commit- 
tee who have very distinguished records 
there. But I think the issue should not be 
thought of without noting his background in 
that area. 

I am concerned about it for a reason that 
is a little different than what we have talked 
about, and it may only relate to a special 
concern I have. My perception of our trade 
relations around the world is that following 
our World War П experience, we largely 
bought off on a system where we accepted 
other countries’ restrictions on our exports 
to them, and gave them access to our market 
in a very broad fashion that we do with al- 
most everyone. 

I do not mean to say that we are perfect or 
that we have no barriers at all, but we, ona 
comparative basis, have an extremely open 
market—perhaps the most remarkably open 
market of any major economy in the world. 
That is a way of saying that the point at 
which you start trade relationships is very 
important. Because once you are started on 
a plane, where they have a restricted market 
and you have an open market, then it be- 
comes very difficult to get them to make 
unilateral concessions. 

I am concerned about this action in that 
my hope is that the resumption of trade rela- 
tions with Vietnam—which will happen—my 
hope is that when that happens, when we re- 
sume trading with Vietnam, when we end the 
embargo, that it only happen after there has 
been some negotiations on the whole nature 
of market access, market access for them in 
the United States, and U.S. access to the Vi- 
etnamese market. And my hope is that we do 
not end the embargo without having that ne- 
gotiation first and getting some decent 
ground rules for equal access. 

If we grant that access before we have done 
that negotiating, I fear we will have a much 
more difficult time of getting fair and equal 
access. 

So that is a little different focus than I 
think many of the members have been ob- 
serving. But at least my hope is that we 
would take care of the discussions on market 
access before we would end the embargo. 

Senator SIMON. Would my colleague yield? 

Senator BROWN. Surely. 

Senator SIMON. If we were to drop the word 
“immediate” here, that would not preclude 
doing precisely what you are talking about. 
But it seems to me it is so ridiculous that 
Japan, Taiwan, everybody else is in, France, 
they are in Vietnam selling away, and we 
cannot. 

I have two major Illinois corporations who 
want to sell to Vietnam but they cannot do 
it. We are hurting Vietnam a little, but we 
are hurting ourselves more. 

Senator SARBANES. Could I ask a question? 

Is it your assumption that the President is 
now in negotiations with Vietnam about re- 
moving this trade embargo and getting cer- 
tain things, I would assume, in response for 
it; that his hand in those negotiations, which 
I take it would be very quiet ones now going 
on I assume, would be strengthened by pass- 
ing this? It seems to me it would be some- 
what weakened by passing this. 

Because, in effect, it would say, Well, you 
know there is a movement growing afoot to 
do this. In any event, it is going to take pres- 
idential action to do it. 

I mean, this is a sense-of-the-Senate. But 
it seems to me in that in the play of policy 
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here, let him play with a full hand while he 
is at it right now and see what that pro- 
duces. It may produce some results that 
none of us are fully aware of at the moment. 

Senator PRESSLER. I think the Senator 
from Illinois has made a good suggestion, 
and I would be willing to change the amend- 
ment and take the word immediate out. 

Senator SIMON. Take out the word imme- 
diate. 

Senator PRESSLER. I hope the Senator has 
a right to change his amendment, but I will 
do that without consulting with Frank Mur- 
kowski who is not here. 

Senator SIMON. All right 

Senator KERRY. Mr. Chairman? 

The CHAIRMAN. Senator Kerry? 

Senator KERRY. This is a troubling amend- 
ment in some regards personally, not in 
terms of the policy, because the moment 
here is kind of a critical one with respect to 
the road travelled on Vietnam 

The President is literally going to decide 
in the next couple of days, and I was discuss- 
ing this earlier with the White House today. 
And I think we are on a carefully thought 
out and orchestrated road here where there 
is some critical information that has come 
into our hands in the last weeks and months 
as a result of the efforts ongoing that is not 
fully evaluated yet and it needs to be evalu- 
ated. 

There is every indication that the Viet- 
namese are cooperating very significantly. I 
just got a letter yesterday from the Ambas- 
sador in New York indicating that signifi- 
cant documents from the 559 Division and 
the 875 Division, which handled prisoners, 
have been turned over in the last weeks as 
well as large bags of letters that they found 
to prisoners and other things. So, there is an 
ongoing process here. 

What the President has promised the fami- 
lies, and it is an important promise, is that 
our actions are going to be commensurate 
with the cooperation of the Vietnamese. I do 
not think anybody wants to be abusive of 
that process that is in place. 

Now, I personally believe that that process 
is greatly enhanced by lifting the embargo. 
But I believe because I see this process now 
so carefully engaged in, that we do not really 
advantage the process ourselves or the ulti- 
mate goals by pressing this issue today. That 
is not to say that in 3 weeks or 4 weeks we 
may not want to press it when the evalua- 
tions are in and when we can make a judg- 
ment about the results of the cooperation 
that has increased in the last months. 

So, I want to be very careful here. I do not 
want my opposition to this particular lan- 
guage at this particular moment to be inter- 
preted in any way as suggesting that we are 
well served by keeping the embargo. We are 
not. But I want to pay respect to the needs 
to have that interpretation made of this cur- 
rent information, and also to give the Presi- 
dent the leeway in his interplay with the Vi- 
etnamese to make the judgment. 

Now, we all ought to understand here, and 
I want the Senator from North Carolina who 
was a member of the committee and signed 
off on the report and others to really under- 
stand, that there is an ultimate division here 
which we are going to have to confront. 
There are people who do not want ever to 
move forward and who will find any reason 
whatsoever, including any interpretation of 
noncooperation, as an excuse to prevent 
moving forward on the embargo. And there is 
an ultimate confrontation with that. It may 
not be appropriate at this moment today, 
but it really is 3 weeks, 4 weeks, 6 weeks 
down the road here. 
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It is clear—I was just in Japan last week 
and met a number of companies that are los- 
ing a million dollars a month or so, and 
these are companies, one of them is Digital. 
$1 million of profit last year. They are losing 
$12 million annually now of a contract they 
cannot complete in Vietnam. And what is 
scary is because many of the Vietnamese and 
other countries trained on Digital, they will 
be replaced by NEC and by others. And the 
result will be that they will be out of it for- 
ever. And we had better understand that as 
we go down the road here. 

This embargo will not ultimately change 
Vietnam's behavior because Vietnam has al- 
ternative sources. There are many billions of 
dollars that have now been invested in Viet- 
nam, and the Taiwanese are there, the Chi- 
nese, the Japanese, the French, the Ger- 
mans, all our competitors are laughing at us. 

When we were last over there we met with 
the 14 ambassadors of our allies. Every one 
of them said, you ask us for advice on the 
embargo. Every one of them said, you ask us 
for advice on the embargo. If we are going to 
give you advice from our perspective we say, 
keep it. But if we are going to give you ad- 
vice for the region and for all of us, lift it 
immediately. 

Now, we have got to understand that. Viet- 
nam is growing at 6 to 7 percent a year right 
now without us. And what has happened is 
that we have got the IMF that we have 
granted them which means they get credit, 
but we do not allow our companies to take 
advantage of the benefits that that credit 
now gives them. 

Now, I am not putting commercial inter- 
ests ahead of the larger moral interests of 
getting this accounting. But the fact is we 
want something from the Vietnamese. This 
is not unilateral. 

You cannot sit here forever and say, give 
us information and if you do not we are 
going to hurt ourselves. Well, that is basi- 
cally our policy. And unless we recognize 
that Vietnam has the answers and if we are 
going to get the answers, we had better have 
access. And if you continue to shut the door, 
you shut the door on getting answers. So, in 
effect, families are not helped by the con- 
tinuing of the embargo. 

Now, I just got a letter yesterday from a 
person who put up an American flag in Hanoi 
outside the office they are now allowed to 
open to merely talk about doing business but 
not to do business. As a result of that flag 
being there, people came into his office. 

And he said to me, you know, they said we 
are scared to go to the government. We are 
scared to go over here, but we think we know 
where some American remains are. We would 
like to show you where they are. And they 
talked to this person. This person put them 
in touch with our office in Hanoi. 

Our office in Hanoi went out to the loca- 
tion and, indeed, they are now probably 
going to have answers for a family. One 
American flag provided those answers for 
that family probably. And the question this 
businessman put to me, he said, what would 
100 American flags or 1,000 American flags in 
Vietnam do for us? 

So, there is a confrontation in a few weeks 
on this issue, but I strongly think that this 
particular day, this particular moment, 
though I support the fundamental effort, is 
not the moment. 

Senator Pressler: Mr. Chairman? 

The Chairman: Senator Pressler? 

Senator Pressler: Could I just conclude by 
saying that I thank my friend very much. I 
think by taking Senator Simon's suggestion 
and taking the word immediate out I think 
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we solve the President's problem because we 
take the pressure off. This could be prospec- 
tive. The President can negotiate and so 
forth without the word immediate being in 
there. 

But let me say, my thinking on this whole 
matter is exactly similar to Senator Kerry's. 
If there аге more POW's there we will be able 
to find them a lot better by having Ameri- 
cans going around and there being offices 
there and getting information. 

Also, I was with Senator Brown and Sen- 
ator Cohen on a recent trip to that part of 
the world. China and Japan are getting their 
paws on Vietnam. And I think by our rec- 
ognizing Vietnam we would have a balance 
to China and Japan economically in that 
part of the world. 

And I certainly agree with Senator 
Brown’s fine point that our trade imbalance 
is partly because of how generous we аге. As 
to the whole region, we are going to have to 
change that not only for Vietnam but for 
China and Malaysia and all those countries 
because we have been allowing their prod- 
ucts to come into our country and they have 
limited ours, 

So, in conclusion, I think with taking the 
word immediate out it addresses Senator 
Kerry’s problem. I think we need to address 
the trade imbalance issues on a worldwide 
basis, but if we do not move forward with 
this trade we are just letting China, and 
Japan, and France, and Germany, everybody 
else in the world get the standards set and 
get the business, as well as establish hegem- 
ony where we really need to have our foot in 
the door. 

So, I move the adoption of the amendment. 
And by the way, the Baltic States amend- 
ment, staff has worked that out. So, right 
after we vote on this if we could, by unani- 
mous consent, adopt the Baltic States 
amendment I would appreciate it. 

The Chairman: All right. Since we have a 
quorum now, let us adopt the Baltic States 
amendment. 

Senator Dodd: I would like to hear what it 
is and I would like to see it. 

The Chairman: You have not seen it? 
Okay. 

Senator Pressler: Let us do the Vietnam 
one first. 

The Chairman: We will do the Vietnam one 
now. 

Senator Dodd: Is this on Vietnam? 

The Chairman: The vote is on the amend- 
ment as modified by the Senator from South 
Dakota. 

Senator Dodd: Is this Vietnam? 

The Chairman: Yes, this is Vietnam. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

Ms. Allen: Mr. Biden? 

(No response.) 

Ms. Allen: Mr. Sarbanes? 

Senator Sarbanes: No. 

Ms. Allen: Mr. Dodd? 

Senator Dodd: No. 

Ms. Allen: Mr. Kerry? 

Senator Kerry: No. 

Ms. Allen: Mr. Simon? 

Senator Simon: Aye. 

Ms. Allen: Mr. Moynihan? 

(No response.) 

Ms. Allen: Mr. Robb? 

(No response.) 

Ms. Allen: Mr. Wofford? 

(No response.) 

The Chairman: Senator Robb votes no by 
proxy. 

Ms. Allen: Mr. Wofford? 

(No response.) 

Ms. Allen: Mr. Feingold? 

Senator Feingold: No. 
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Ms. Allen: Mr. Mathews? 

Senator Mathews; Ауе. 

Ms. Allen: Mr. Helms? 

Senator Helms: Мо. 

Ms. Allen: Mr, Lugar? 

(No response.) 

Ms. Allen: Mrs. Kassebaum? 

Senator Kassebaum: No. 

Ms. Allen: Mr. Pressler? 

Senator Pressler: Aye. 

Ms. Allen: Mr. Murkowski? 

(No response.) 

Ms. Allen: Mr. Brown? 

Senator Brown: No. 

Ms. Allen: Mr. Jeffords? 

Senator Jeffords: Aye. 

Ms. Allen: Mr. Coverdell? 

Senator Coverdell: Aye. 

Senator Pressler: Mr. Murkowski is aye by 
proxy. 

Ms. Allen: Mr. Gregg? 

(No response.) 

Ms. Allen: Mr. Chairman? 

The Chairman: Aye. And also Senator 
Moynihan votes aye by proxy. I am sorry. He 
votes no by proxy. 

Senator Helms: Did you get Murkowski’s 
proxy vote? 

Ms. Allen: Yes, I did. And Senator Moy- 
nihan is no by proxy? 

The Chairman: Senator Moynihan is no by 
proxy. On this vote there are nine nay's and 
seven yea's. The amendment is not agreed 
to. 
Senator Pressler: And the Baltic States 
amendment, staff has agreed on that. Shall I 
go through what the changes have been or 
has it been distributed? They have taken out 
everything under B. 

The Chairman: Could we have a copy of it? 

Senator Pressler: Yes. 

The Chairman: Would you have copies for 
everybody? 

Senator Simon: May we have copies for ev- 
erybody please? I think this is important 
enough that we do. 

[Pause.] 

The Chairman: I would like to announce 
also that there * * *. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from New Hampshire 
has expired. 

Mr. SMITH. I will continue tomor- 
row. I thank the Chair. 

Mr. KERRY addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts, [Mr. KERRY], 
is recognized. 

Mr. KERRY. I thank the Chair. 

Mr. President, І am not going to take 
even half as long as my colleague. He 
has thrown out a lot of cases, and I do 
not know how many folks have been 
able to digest them or listen to them 
all, and there have been a lot of allega- 
tions about these cases. 

Let me just start off and try to say 
the accuracy in this process is awfully 
important. It is hard for people who do 
not know a lot about this to pick 
through it. We are obviously not going 
to be able to do that in a short span of 
time. But the Senator has made a num- 
ber of representations, and I would 
really like to correct some of them and 
let the record be clear on them. 

No. 1, he quoted the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee actions on the embar- 
go as indicating why we ought to be in 
syne with his particular amendment, 
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and that in fact the Foreign Relations 
Committee in the action it took on the 
embargo was reflecting the decision let 
the President decide. 

Let me say to my friend, since I am 
on the Foreign Relations Committee 
and since I was the principal one oppos- 
ing proceeding forward on the embargo 
at that point in time, I know what that 
message was and what we did. We did 
not decide on the basis of his amend- 
ment to let the President decide. That 
had nothing to do with it. 

We decided it because we wanted to 
keep faith with the effort in place to 
make sure that the whole JTF process 
in Vietnam was working. I felt very 
strongly that we had not given it 
enough time and that we owed it to the 
veterans to permit a number of months 
to go by to see if the Vietnamese were, 
indeed, cooperating further. It had 
nothing to do with letting the Presi- 
dent decide.” It had to do with the de- 
termination of the committee that 
moving forward was premature. 

Now, that is just one example of the 
way in which something is taken and 
thrown out here and reality is in fact 
very different. 

Let me give you another example, 
the case of this film and this person 
where he says, “Why isn't General 
Needham there in Hanoi finding out 
what happened to this guy that we 
knew was alive?“ 

Well, we are finding out. We have 
found out. We do not have his remains 
yet. But the point is General Needham 
is finding those things out. 

Now, I will share with my colleague a 
sense that a lot of things have been 
done very badly in this process over 
the years. There is a lot of blame to go 
around, going right back to 1973, and 
families were misled; families were not 
given the full truth. I think one of the 
great things that our report and our 
work did jointly was to prove the trail 
of negligence, inattention, bad deci- 
sions and other things that really have 
led the families through a terrible 
process. 

But we should not compound it now 
by not making clear what our group is 
doing and not doing in their efforts to 
provide full faith in this. The Senator 
does not like what the task force is 
doing. He has made that very clear. 

But they are getting answers. You 
have plenty of people around who have 
made huge pronouncements as former 
Congressmen, or as Congressmen and 
others who say that there are 80 live 
Americans and we are going to bring 
them out in a month, who tell us that 
there are live people there and who 
have gone to Vietnam and made an- 
nouncements about live people and 
come back, people who say those are 
photographs of my son, my father, and 
we find out they are fake. This process 
has been led by a certain number of 
charlatans and exploiters, and we 
should not allow fiction to cloud what 
we are trying to do here. 
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Now, the case that he just talked 
about in the film happens to be a per- 
son by the name of Burns. He was an 
American, and an American captain 
was with him in the camp. The Amer- 
ican captain has told us he died of mal- 
nutrition and in fact he was buried by 
Americans. We now have certificates 
from Vietnam confirming his death 
certificate and hopefully the location 
of the grave because they gave us the 
grave registration. 

So the Senator is here screaming, 
“Find him, General Needham.” We 
have information on this fellow just as 
we do on every other case he has 
raised. We are getting this informa- 
tion. The fact is we hope we will find 
his remains now that we know he in 
fact died, how he died, where he died, 
and several fellow Americans observed 
his burial at the time. 

The Senator did not tell you that 
during his discourse. He also did not 
tell you that the pictures of Bobby 
Garwood in that film show him carry- 
ing a gun on a mission walking around 
with Vietcong soldiers at the time, and 
that this is the same Bobby Garwood 
who led people up to an area north of 
Hanoi claiming it was the area where 
he could identify buildings. He identi- 
fies the buildings. We have another 
press conference saying this confirms 
Americans were alive. And lo and be- 
hold, the satellite photography that we 
have proves the buildings he was point- 
ing to did not even exist when he was 
there as a prisoner. 

That is the kind of distortion that 
this matter has been subject to for a 
long time. 

We have also heard about all the vet- 
erans groups that supposedly have 
strong opposition—Vietnam Veterans 
of America, American Legion, and oth- 
ers. I think it was Jack Kennedy who 
said of the American Legion back in 
the 1960’s they had not had an original 
idea in 25 years. Well, now maybe it is 
50. 
Do you know what the American Le- 
gion says to the President? They say 
there are live prisoners, and until we 
get the live prisoners back we cannot 
lift the embargo. So the Senator now 
wants us to set that as the new stand- 
ard in his amendment. We have to con- 
sult with them before we can proceed 
forward. 

The amendment the Senator has put 
in is directly opposed to the amend- 
ment of Senator McCAIN, Senator 
PRESSLER, Senator RoBB, Senator BoB 
KERREY, myself and others. We are urg- 
ing the President to take a step. The 
amendment of the Senator is geared to 
prevent the President from taking a 
step. It sets a new standard. It is pur- 
posely imprecise. It calls on the Presi- 
dent to require Vietnam to produce for 
Laos and Cambodia. 

So we are not just going to have 
them responsible for Vietnam. They 
have now to produce to the fullest ac- 
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countability for Laos and Cambodia. 
That on its face ought to be rejected. It 
is not even a sense-of-the-Senate. They 
want it to be law so that this actually 
ties the hands of the President, some- 
thing most Republicans were extraor- 
dinary loath to do when President 
Reagan and President Bush were in of- 
fice. While he suggests this is some- 
thing the President ought to like, I 
suggest on its face that this adminis- 
tration will want this rejected and sug- 
gest it is not an appropriate standard. 

Mr. President, the Senator said we 
ought to be getting real answers; that 
we are not getting real answers. And he 
says that we should not be going to 
grave sites. We should be going to 
Hanoi to get a real answer. I have 
shown you a photograph. This is a real 
answer. Three bodies were unearthed 
here that we believed might have been 
alive, might have been prisoners. We 
did not know. And by virtue of this 
grave site, we will have answers for 
families, answers that not one of your 
Ramboesk, self-styled saviors of РОМ'з 
has ever produced, not once, not one. 
They raised expectations. They have 
raised hopes. And they have raised mil- 
lions of dollars exploiting a lot of peo- 
ple in the process promising to bring 
back live people. But they have never 
brought back a live person. 

Mr. SMITH. Excuse me. Parliamen- 
tary inquiry. I need to understand. The 
Senator is referring to me in his re- 
marks. 

Mr. KERRY. No. I referred to the 
people in the outside who have been 
raising moneys. Has the Senator been 
raising money? 

Mr. SMITH. The Senator knows I 
have not been doing that. I resent the 
implication. And you also misrepresent 
what I said; the statements that I 
made. You said I did not say there was 
a document certifying his death. I did 
say that. The Senator needs to be accu- 
rate. 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, what I 
said was that the Senator says we do 
not know what happened to this per- 
son. I will go back into the RECORD. 
That is what the Senator says. He says 
it is unanswered. I have pointed out 
that it is not unanswered. 

The fate has been determined. This is 
not a handful. I heard the Senator from 
Iowa say just a handful have been an- 
swered. I do not consider when General 
Vessey gives them 196 cases that we are 
down to 73, that more than 116 cases is 
a handful. Those are 116 American fam- 
ilies that have an answer today. And I 
am proud to stand on this floor advo- 
cating a policy that will get more an- 
swers for families, not less. 

The Senator suggests that when the 
chiefs of these veterans groups speak 
they speak for all veterans. He cites 
the Vietnam Veterans of America. Mr. 
President, I am one of the four found- 
ers of the Vietnam Veterans of Amer- 
ica. I know that at least one of the 
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other four founders believes as I do. 
That is 50 percent. And I know that 
many of my friends are members. I am 
a lifetime member. Leadership does not 
speak for me on this. 

I also know that in the VFW there 
are thousands of members who do not 
share the opinion of some of the lead- 
ers. That is true in all of these organi- 
zations. And no Senator should be in- 
timidated by the notion that when a 
President of an organization or some- 
body writes a letter it represents all of 
the views of all of the organizations. 

That is true for Senator MCCAIN who 
is a member of them, for Senator PRES- 
SLER, and for Senator BOB KERREY, for 
Senator JOHN GLENN who stands here, a 
war hero himself, and others. Do not 
tell me who speaks for me or for some 
other friends of mine who are veterans. 

Mr. President, we have been told that 
there are 1,100 people who ought to 
have the same treatment as all of the 
others. I have gone to look at those 
cases too. The Senator from New 
Hampshire knows that I made an issue 
about that during the time we had the 
committee, and I insisted we have peo- 
ple review those cases. 

We have this great number, 2,238 
POW-MIA. But we know that there are 
not in fact 2,238 POW’s nor even MIA's 
about whom we know very little. The 
Pentagon knows that more than 1,100 
of those people are dead. They know 
that, and they know their bodies will 
never be recovered. And of the 1,100 
others that are on that list, General 
Vessey went through them and that is 
the list he gave to the Vietnamese. 

He went through those cases, and 
they found almost 200 of them where 
you might be able to make a presump- 
tion the person lived. I suggest that if 
my colleagues read those 200 cases, 
they would have a hard time deciding 
that truly in 100 of them they lived. 
But we gave the benefit of the doubt, 
raised it up to 200 so that no issue 
would be left unexamined, so no stone 
would be unturned, so nobody could 
come in and say, gee, you should have 
done this case. Some of the cases were 
missed. I agree with my colleague. It 
was not as complete as it should have 
been. We added some cases as time 
went on. We found some others that we 
thought legitimately should have been 
in the first batch. 

Mr. President, I could show my col- 
leagues in the Senate sheets that show 
that every single one of these cases is 
being investigated. Some of them have 
been investigated 8 separate times. 
People have gone out into the field, 
talked to witnesses, tried to find out 
what happened. 

We have this great mythology that 
somehow there are all these records. I 
have seen the records we get in Viet- 
nam as our investigators have seen 
them. They are tattered, ragged, sheets 
of paper in many cases. They have no 
computers. They have no filing sys- 
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tems. Many of these are being pulled 
out of boxes. They have mildew on 
them, they are dirty, they clearly have 
not been stored in any significant way. 
And in a country that suffered enor- 
mous bombing, people were out in the 
Ho Chi Minh Trail with В-52 strikes. 
Some prisoners were bombed by our- 
selves. Some people never reached 
camps. Some of them we will simply 
never know the answers. 

So I simply want to say, I could go on 
a little bit further. Senator GRASSLEY 
said we are not getting documents. I 
called over, and we have gotten docu- 
ments from the security service on in- 
dividual prisoners. The group 875 docu- 
ments, for those who took care of the 
prisoners when they were in country; 
documents from the Department of 
Military Justice, group 559 documents 
which was the group responsible for op- 
erations in Laos. 

We have gotten specific shoot-down 
documents. We have learned things 
about people that we never knew any- 
thing about as a result of some of these 
documents. We have private diaries of 
wartime battles. We have private per- 
sonnel battalion commander records of 
fights. We have learned from these doc- 
uments. And all I can say to my col- 
leagues is that the real issue here is 
whether we are going to try to set upa 
process that guarantees we continue to 
get information and provide this infor- 
mation to the families. 

We have a difference of opinion; not 
that we want to serve the families, not 
that we want to do everything we hu- 
manly can to resolve this issue, but a 
difference as to how you do that. 

I believe that we ought to trust the 
judgment of the people in the field. 
Some people do not trust them at all. 
That is their prerogative. But I find it 
very hard to believe that the young 
lieutenants that I saw out there risk- 
ing their lives, or that the generals or 
colonels who have major careers ahead 
of them, who want to produce, who 
want to do things correctly, are some- 
how all of them betraying their oath to 
the Constitution and the uniform they 
wear. 

I mean some people seem to make a 
presumption that every soldier who 
ever came in touch with this, that 
every person in the Pentagon, that 
every single person who has ever dealt 
with this issue, who has not come up 
with a live person is somehow part of a 
conspiracy. And thousands of reputa- 
tions are being tarnished in the process 
of that. 

I do not think anybody has claimed 
perfection in this. There certainly is 
not perfection. But I think there is bet- 
ter faith that some people have allowed 
for. 

So, Mr. President, I will have more to 
say tomorrow. The Senator from Ohio 
is waiting extremely patiently this 
evening. Before we close off, I yield to 
him. 
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Mr. GLENN. I thank my colleague. 
My remarks will be brief. 

Mr. President, this is obviously a 
very emotional issue with a lot of peo- 
ple, and we come to this debate with a 
lot of people having feelings that go 
back many years and with friends left 
behind in Vietnam. It brings back 
recollections of other wars where peo- 
ple were left behind, also. 

The question is, at this point, how do 
we truly get the best answers for the 
families? How do we give them the best 
peace of mind, to know that everything 
is possibly being done that possibly can 
be done to account for their loved 
ones? How do we get answers for the 
families? How do we get answers for 
the veterans organization, such as 
AMVETS; VFW, Vietnam Vets, the Na- 
tional League of Families, and others? 
How do we guarantee the best chance 
of getting those answers? I will go be- 
yond that. How do you get answers for 
me? I do not take second place to any- 
body in being interested in knowing 
what happened to our people and know- 
ing whether we have done everything 
we possibly could do to make sure that 
unaccounted for becomes accounted 
for, whatever that accounting may 
show. How do we get it for Senator 
KERRY. He has no less interest in this 
than anybody else and takes second 
place to nobody on that. He was in that 
war. Senator MCCAIN was in that war. 
How do we get a good accounting? 

Nobody, least of all those who have 
been in battle, wants to abandon hope 
for those who did not come back. We 
want the concrete results that Senator 
SMITH talked about a little while ago. 
So the question to me is not what we 
have hoped for all these years, not 
what I stood for in wanting the best ac- 
counting and making sure we were 
tough on Vietnam. But we come to this 
time in 1994, which is now some 20 
years after our American forces pulled 
out in 1973 and 1975, when finally even 
the Embassy was abandoned and the 
last of our people were brought out. 
The question is how best to proceed at 
this time in the current situation in 
which we find ourselves. Do we keep 
the attitude we had, and I had, and a 
lot of people had, back through the 
early 1980’s when we were really not 
getting much information? Or do we 
Say we have a new tack we can take 
now, and perhaps we really should 
abandon some of the views we had ear- 
lier. 

I do not want to admit to anybody 
that we are abandoning anything. We 
are not abandoning anything. What we 
are trying to do, I believe, is take a 
new tack in guaranteeing that we will 
continue to have the best information 
coming out. That information, to me, 
should center on one thing first. I hope 
it is not a futile hope to center on this 
one thing: Is anybody still alive out 
there that could be brought back? Is 
anyone being held against their will 
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out there? After every war we have 
had, there have been some people, for 
whatever their private reasons are, 
who decided they would stay where 
they were; they either met somebody 
and fell in love, or for whatever rea- 
sons, they decided they wanted to stay. 
That has happened after every war. 
Aside from those people, is anybody 
being held against their will? How do 
we ask for that and make certain we 
can best investigate those possible sit- 
uations? 

It seems to me that our situation has 
indeed changed. Through the years, bit 
by bit by bit, there has been a coopera- 
tion, bulging at times, cut off at oth- 
ers, threats at other times. Yet, there 
has been an increased cooperation that 
nobody can deny out there. Has it been 
as complete and as fast as we all would 
like? No, certainly not. But has it been 
a real slow progress where we are get- 
ting more information than we used to 
get? Yes, I think we would all have to 
say that is the case. 

We have seen General Needham out 
there now, and we have had Admiral 
Larson and General Vessey. General 
Needham is on the spot with his team. 
He tells us he is absolutely free to go 
wherever he wants to go. He has not 
been refused on requests he made to go 
out and investigate sites or investigate 
the potential live sightings from that 
area and investigate all of those 
things. Senator KERRY has pointed out 
that General Needham has exercised 
those options, and in case after case 
and every time some new rumor oc- 
curs, he goes and diligently inves- 
tigates again. I was wondering when we 
were out there and he was showing us 
crash sites and telling us about some 
crash sites, where there is still live am- 
munition and bombs around, and where 
they had to be careful and mark the 
entryway into some of these investiga- 
tive areas they were into now, and they 
had to mark these with little flags, and 
people walk through narrow corridors 
and stay out of the more dangerous 
areas on each side. I was wondering 
then if we are not going to perhaps in- 
advertently kill more people going in 
to look for some of these crash sites, 
where the best they are coming out 
with are a few fragments of bones; and 
the relatives here are interested in 
those remains, obviously, fragmentary 
though they may be. You cannot 
equate that with money, obviously, 
and the interests of the people back 
here. When we were out there the pre- 
vious year, the numbers of remains 
that had been identified and brought 
back, the total cost of doing that was 
about $1.7 million, as I recall. I hasten 
to add, again, that you cannot equate 
something like this to the families 
with the cost involved, nor would I pro- 
pose that we limit it because of costs. 

It indicates that we are spending a 
lot and going ahead with bringing back 
those fragments, and they are making 
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every effort they сап to make certain 
that everything is returned that people 
want returned, if we have the option of 
doing it. 

I submit that through the years the 
Vietnamese have, in their efforts to 
help in our accounting, done a lot of 
new things in cooperation. At this 
point—and I keep coming back to this 
point in time—in 1994, are we liable to 
get more information? Are we liable to 
find out truly if there are any of our 
people still alive out there? Should we 
go back and say we are going to get 
tough, we will not cooperate with Viet- 
nam? Or is it to our own selfish advan- 
tage in trying to find out what hap- 
pened to the unaccounted for, if we go 
ahead and have a more cooperative 
view toward Vietnam, if we open up 
some sort of relationship with them 
that is more formal than we are exer- 
cising right now. I submit that, in my 
opinion, we would probably cut off the 
flow of information if we do not move 
to some newer relationship. 

It has been 20 years since Americans 
left there. Are we ever going to find 
out what happened to every one? No, 
no more so than we have for World War 
Il, where we have almost 79,000 still un- 
accounted for. Out of Korea, over 8,000 
are unaccounted for. In Vietnam, we 
can probably bring that down to a pret- 
ty good estimate, to about 1,200 that 
we cannot really say for sure what hap- 
pened. Just to put this in comparison 
also, as we were in Vietnam, the Viet- 
namese asked me a question during one 
of our meetings: Could we supply 
records on their people that are miss- 
ing? I asked how many they thought 
they had missing, and they said some- 
where over 300,000 Vietnamese are 
missing, and they said. We would ap- 
preciate your help in determining what 
happened to them.” 

I took that seriously. When we came 
back I called the people over at the 
Pentagon who follow the aftermath of 
the Vietnam war and I said could this 
be that they still have 300,000 unac- 
counted for out of the Vietnam war? It 
is their country. Why do they not go 
look for them? 

Our people said no, they think that is 
quite plausible. 

I said can we help them get records? 
Their people are interested in loved 
ones that disappeared in the war just 
as our people are. They are human. 
They told us their people go to shrines 
every year, somewhere near the last 
place they heard from their loved ones, 
and they continue to this day to ask 
questions. And they told us about 
sheets that are put out regularly and 
distributed throughout Vietnam still 
trying to find, to this day, some of 
their people that are missing— 300,000 
they claim. And our people over in the 
Pentagon said that is probably an ac- 
curate figure. They did not dispute 
that figure. 

The question is, do we have adequate 
records on all those people? Did we 
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keep records in the heat of combat 
when there was a fire fight and people 
we are going down and dying and fall- 
ing? Do you get the man 's dogtag and 
get his records and take it back with 
you so that these records can be kept 
for some post-war analyses? No; you 
certainly do not. 

I am not taking the sides of the Viet- 
namese against us on this. Certainly 
not. I only bring this up to point out 
that war sometimes is not very tidy 
and some of your record keeping is not 
as good as you wish it was. 

So we are not abandoning these peo- 
ple out there. I want to get every sin- 
gle bit of information we can. If any- 
body says to me that I am trying to 
favor the oil conditions, or I am trying 
to favor those who want to sell 
consume goods out there and we are 
abandoning our prisoners in the inter- 
est of commerce, that would make my 
blood boil because certainly nothing 
could be further from the truth. 

I want to see us get every bit of in- 
formation we can, as Senator SMITH 
said, concrete results. Do we do that by 
having some form of recognition, hav- 
ing some form of cooperation which 
will keep the lines of communication 
that are now open, keep them open and 
expand them as they grudgingly, slow- 
ly expanded through the years? Or do 
we tighten down on that? 

I know that we will never have the 
answer to every single person that is 
unaccounted for in Vietnam. Certainly 
we want to have as clear a picture of 
what happened as possible and to ac- 
count for everyone that we possibly 
can account for. 

But I would say to those families 
that still are grieving after 20 or 25 
years, or even 30 years, that we go back 
to the days of the beginnings of the 
Vietnam conflict, to those who are still 
grieving for to find out what happened 
to the loved ones back in those days 
and to the members of veterans organi- 
zations who lost buddies and friends 
and remember what that war was like 
all too well, I would ask them then how 
do you think we will best be able to ac- 
count for the people that are still miss- 
ing out there? 

Do not just hold a grudge and say we 
will never cooperate with those people. 
If we took that attitude after every 
war we knew what would happen with 
the Germans or Koreans or whatever 
war we have been in. Somehow we start 
getting over it, sometimes. Do not just 
say because Vietnam was not a popular 
war that we are going to forever say 
that we will never have any relation- 
ship, because I do not think that is the 
way that we really find out what hap- 
pened to every single person that we 
can find out about. 

I do believe that the time is chang- 
ing, the time has come to say we do 
not give full diplomatic recognition 
right off the bat or something like 
that. I think it is time to say we are 
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not going to put up a lot of roadblocks 
here, and say we are not going to doa 
whole bunch of things until we get 
some of the accounting we truly want. 
That is not the way to get that ac- 
counting. 

Maybe not to the extent that we 
would like, and as soon as we would 
like, but I think that they have come a 
long ways toward providing what infor- 
mation they have. Maybe it is not per- 
fect, maybe there are particular cases 
that General Needham and his team 
need to investigate more. But I keep 
equating some of these requests for in- 
formation with the Vietnamese request 
of us for information and my request to 
the Pentagon as to what information 
we have on Vietnamese combat deaths 
that occurred in areas where we con- 
trolled the territory. And we have 
rather sparse records in that area. We 
cannot give them any answers. 

But I think we do need to keep a con- 
dition, we need to keep the situation 
out there such that they will be forth- 
coming with information they have. 
We have teams out there now set up to 
monitor that and we try to look into 
the information that we get from 
them. 

For all these reasons—I give these as 
reasons why I have gradually, through 
the last few years, changed my mind on 
what we should do. I think the best 
way to make certain we get informa- 
tion is to make certain that we do not 
clam up, do not tighten up. As I said, I 
do not do this for commercial reasons 
at all, whether we never have oil com- 
panies out there or our consumer peo- 
ple out there. I think the cooperation 
that we have been building slowly over 
a period of time, and that they have re- 
sponded to, is the best way to go to 
making sure that we do have concrete 
results, that we do have as much infor- 
mation as we ever can get, to make 
sure that we know to the best possible 
level exactly what happened to every 
American that did not come back from 
Vietnam. 

I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
FORD). The Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. KERRY] is recognized. 

Mr. KERRY. How much time re- 
mains? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator has 26 minutes and 50 seconds. 

Mr. KERRY. I think, Mr. President, 
we are anxious to try to wrap up here. 
I would just like to point out a couple 
of things if we can as we go along that 
I want the RECORD to reflect. I ask 
unanimous consent that a history of 
the POW/MIA activity since the war be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

POW/MIA HISTORY RE THE VIETNAM WAR 

1973: 

A total of 591 American POWs return to 
the United States. Most returned during Op- 
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eration Homecoming from February to April 
1973. 

1974: 

The Vietnamese repatriate the remains of 
24 POWs who died in captivity. 

1975: 

Saigon falls and American forces are with- 
drawn from Vietnam. 

1976-1978: 

After the end of the war, Vietnam’s objec- 
tive was to be accepted into the inter- 
national community. For example, in 1977 
when the U.S. opted not to veto their United 
Nations membership, the Vietnamese ге- 
sponded by suddenly repatriating the re- 
mains of more than 20 Americans. At the 
same time, U.S.-Vietnamese negotiations ex- 
plored the possibility of normalizing rela- 
tions; however, this was later scuttled by Vi- 
etnamese demands for war reparations and 
their invasion of Cambodia. U.S. policy at 
the time was accounting for missing Ameri- 
cans as “а hoped for by-product” of the nor- 
malization process. 

1978-1982: 

Following the breakdown of normalization 
talks, contact with Vietnamese officials vir- 
tually halted, as did the return of remains 
and any form of cooperation on the POW/ 
MIA issue. 

1982-1987: 

The U.S. made clear that resolution of the 
POW/MIA issue was a humanitarian matter 
that rested on international standards and 
that it was in Vietnam’s interest to treat it 
that way, regardless of the state of U.S.-SRV 
diplomatic relations. It was also made clear 
that the U.S. domestic environment, absent 
such treatment, would dictate that the pace 
and scope of U.S.-SRV relations would be di- 
rectly affected by cooperation on this issue. 

U.S. policy-level delegations visit Vietnam 
and the Vietnamese pledge to resolve the 
POW/MIA issue. 

1987: 

January—U.S. proposals for technical dis- 
cussions in Hanoi were rejected by the Viet- 
namese, as was a similar proposal the follow- 
ing month. President Reagan named a 
former Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
General John Vessey, Jr. USA (Ret.), as Spe- 
cial Presidential Emissary to Hanoi for POW/ 
MIA Affairs. 

August—General Vessey led ап Inter- 
agency Delegation to Vietnam. General 
Vessey obtained agreement to resume and 
expand cooperation on POW/MIA and other 
humanitarian issues of mutual concern to 
the United States and Vietnam. 

Vietnamese were provided some represent- 
ative case files. 

Vietnamese repatriate 8 remains. 

1988: 

Vietnam agreed to initiate joint field in- 
vestigations aimed at resolving compel- 
ling” cases that General Vessey had pre- 
viously provided and to expand their unilat- 
eral efforts. 

Vietnamese present proposals for the joint 
activities and agreed to begin joint field in- 
vestigations. This resulted in three 10 day 
periods of joint investigations along with a 
visit by U.S. forensic specialists to examine 
remains unilaterally provided by Vietnam- 
ese. 

Vietnamese repatriate 62 remains. 

1989: 

Vietnamese pledge continued cooperation 
during Vessey-led Interagency delegation 
visit to Hanoi and agree to measures that 
would expedite resolution of the issue. 

A total of 5 joint field activities and four 
technical meetings are held during the year; 
results are disappointing. 
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Vietnamese repatriate 34 remains. 

1990: 

General Vessey and the POW/MIA Inter- 
agency Group meet with FM Thach in Wash- 
ington, DC. Vietnamese agree to all USG re- 
quests including: improved cooperative plan- 
ning for joint investigations, increased uni- 
lateral remains repatriations and serious co- 
operation to locate and make available war- 
time documents and records. Thach also 
agreed to assist in allowing access to wit- 
nesses of incidents where U.S. personnel 
were captured or casualties occurred, and to 
additional military participation during 
joint field activities. 

Joint field activities and technical meet- 
ings continue—results continue to dis- 
appoint. 

Vietnamese repatriate 17 remains. 

1991: 

April U.S. policy concerning normaliza- 
tion of relations with Vietnam, the “гоай- 
тар,” is presented to Vietnamese officials in 
New York. The “roadmap” outlined a series 
of quid pro quo steps the U.S. was prepared 
to take to improve U.S.-SRV relations and 
eventually lead to normalization. 

The Vietnamese agreed to allow a tem- 
porary POW/MIA office in Hanoi during visit 
by General Vessey. 

5 person office opened in Hanoi in July. 

Vietnamese repatriate 27 remains (11 joint 
operations, 16 unilaterally) 

1992: 

Jan.—the 150 member Joint Task Force- 
Full Accounting (JTF-FA) was established. 
The JTF-FA was designed to combine all the 
specialties necessary to obtain the fullest 
possible accounting of our POW/MIAs. Тһе 
JTF-FA was placed under CINCPAC to allow 
the full resources of the theater commander 
to be brought to bear on this effort. 

Feb.—General Vessey returns to Hanoi to 
assess progress on POW/MIA matters. During 
the visit, the Vietnamese presented the Mili- 
tary region IV shootdown records. 

March—Assistant Secretary of State Solo- 
mon led a delegation to Southeast Asia dur- 
ing which the Vietnamese agreed to five 
steps: implementation of a short notice live- 
sighting investigation mechanism, access to 
records, archives and museums, repatriation 
of remains, trilateral cooperation, and ex- 
panded joint field operations. 

October—Cheney and Eagleburger meet 
with the Vietnamese FM Cam in Washington 
and confront him with materials obtained 
from Vietnamese archives. General Vessey 
returns to Vietnam and the Vietnamese 
agree to aggressively collect and present to 
the USG POW/MIA related materials from 
all sources and consolidate it in military 
museums, thereby providing access to joint 
U.S. Vietnamese research teams. 

December—Vietnam announces a formal 
amnesty program for private citizens holding 
remains. 

Joint field operations continue to expand 
in scope and team number and size is in- 
creased. 

Vietnamese repatriate 32 remains (24 joint 
operations, 8 unilaterally) 

1993: 

January—All requested live-sighting inves- 
tigations and the initial investigation of all 
135 remaining discrepancy cases are com- 
pleted. 

April—General Vessey leads a delegation 
to Hanoi during which the Vietnamese pro- 
vide new documents and access to several 
key witnesses for interview including Lt. 
Gen. Tran Van Quang, reputed source of the 
Russians 1205 document. Vietnamese pledge 
continued cooperation, offer information re- 
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futing the Russian document and agree to all 
U.S. requests including continued support of 
joint field operations, increased archival ac- 
cess, repatriation of remains, and continued 
investigation of the remaining 92 discrep- 
ancy cases. 

May—Senator Kerry leads delegation to 
Vietnam requesting continued cooperation 
and the Vietnamese agreed to his requests 
including the formation of a joint POW/MIA 
information center in Hanoi. 

July—President Clinton decides to drop 
U.S, objections to Vietnam clearing its ar- 
rears with the International Monetary Fund. 
High-level delegation visits Vietnam and 
conveys President Clinton's requirement for 
tangible results from the Vietnamese in four 
key areas. The delegation was led by the 
Deputy Secretary for Veterans Affairs, 
Heschel Gober, and included Assistant Sec- 
retary Winston Lord and Lt. General Mi- 
chael Ryan of the Joint Staff. The Presi- 
dent’s four areas of concern become the 
bench mark for cooperation and include the 
repatriation of remains, access to docu- 
ments, trilateral cooperation, and continued 
investigation of live sightings and priority 
discrepancy cases. 

September—President Clinton renews the 
trade embargo with Vietnam, but allows 
some modifications. 

December—Assistant Secretary of State, 
Winston Lord, led an Interagency delegation 
to Vietnam to assess results in the four 
areas of concern. He reported cooperation 
was excellent and results have been 
achieved. 

Joint field operations continue on the larg- 
est scale ever, cooperation by the Vietnam- 
ese receives high marks from JTF-FA. 

Vietnamese repatriate 67 remains making 
1993 the third largest year for remains since 
the end of the war. 

GENERAL INFORMATION: 

The remains of 281 Americans previously 
missing in Vietnam have been identified. 
Several hundred other remains have been re- 
patriated, but not yet identified (many never 
will). The identification process is often time 
consuming and laborious. The delay in the 
positive identification of some remains is a 
function of the high standards of proof we re- 
quire before making an identification, rather 
than a lack of Vietnamese cooperation. 

Of the 1715 first hand live-sighting reports 
received since 1975, 1694 (99%) are resolved. 
No reports require further field investigation 
in Vietnam. Vietnamese cooperation in this 
area has been excellent. 

1195 (70%) relate to Americans who are ac- 
counted for (POW returnees, missionaries, 
jailed civilians, etc.) 

45 (3%) relate to wartime sightings of mili- 
tary personnel or pre-1975 sightings of civil- 
ians who remain unaccounted for. 

454 (26%) are fabrications. 

The remaining 21 reports are under current 
investigation, but these do not require field 
investigation in Vietnam, Not all of these re- 
ports are Vietnam cases. 

Archival research teams started work in 
November 1992 when the Vietnamese began 
making their military museum holdings 
available for review. 

At the height of archival activity there 
were three teams located in Hanoi, Da Nang, 
and Ho Chi Minh City have shut down be- 
cause they have completed the review of ma- 
terials in those locations. 

Nearly 24,000 documents, photographs, and 
artifacts have been reviewed with more than 
600 items correlating to an unaccounted for 
American. 

Joint Document Center has been estab- 
lished in Vietnam’s Central Army Museum 
in Hanoi. 
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Oral History Program is designed to gain 
information from the memories of Vietnam- 
ese participants of operations during the war 
involving U.S. POWs or casualties. 

More than 120 individuals have been identi- 
fied for an interview, and over half of the 
interviews have already been conducted. 

Priority Discrepancy Cases of “last known 
alive cases“ are those cases where there із 
some indication that the servicemen was 
“last known alive“ subsequent to their loss 
incident or was listed by their military serv- 
ice as POW at Homecoming but did not re- 
turn during Homecoming. 

A total of 196 individuals in this category 
were presented to the Vietnamese by General 
Vessey. 

Total reduced to 135 by January 1992. The 
JTF-FA completed an initial investigation 
of all cases by January 1993. 

We established a Priority Case Investiga- 
tion Team in June 1993 to focus solely on the 
remaining priority discrepancy cases. This 
team has completed 34 follow-up investiga- 
tions. 

Policy review of additional information 
has resulted in a fate determined status for 
123 individuals of the original 196, as of Janu- 
ary 1994. This leaves 73 priority discrepancy 
cases requiring further investigation. 

24 individuals have been accounted for 
through remains identification and have 
been removed from the last of POW/MIAs. 

Although the other 99 individual members 
have been removed from the priority discrep- 
ancy list, they are still considered unac- 
counted for and remain on the overall list of 
2,238. We will continue to search for their re- 
mains, 

A Special Remains Team was formed in the 
fall of 1993 to focus on those cases where the 
possibility of remains recovery appears best. 
The team works continuously, independently 
of JFAs, in Vietnam and has thus far focused 
on those who died in captivity. This team 
has recommended seven reported burial sites 
for excavation. 

Americans accounted for through remains 
identification: Vietnam—281 (including 1 re- 
covered from indigenous personnel); China— 
2; Laos—59 (including 3 recovered from indig- 
enous personnel); Cambodia—3; Total—345. 

Americans unaccounted for in Southeast in 
Asia: Vietnam—1,647; Laos—505; Cambodia 
78; China—8; Total—2,238. 

Mr. KERRY. I also ask unanimous 
consent that Progress on POW/MIA 
During 1993 be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

RE: PROGRESS ON POW/MIA DuRING 1993 
REMAINS 

As of the end of the year, Joint Field Ac- 
tivities and the unilateral turnover of re- 
mains by Vietnam had resulted in nearly 67 
remains, thus making 1993 the third largest 
year for repatriations since the end the year. 

Hanoi stepped up its publicity program for 
its remains amnesty program, offering reim- 
bursement to its citizens for expenses in- 
curred, Increasing numbers of Vietnamese 
are coming forward with information that 
may help locate American remains. 

DISCREPANCY CASES 

Since July 2, the work of the Special Prior- 
ity Case Investigation Team has enabled us 
to confirm the death of 12 more individuals 
from the last-known-alive discrepancy list. 
With the help of the Vietnamese, we have 
now unofficially confirmed the death of 116 
of the original 196 high-priority discrepancy 
case individuals. 
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DoD has conducted five live-sighting inves- 
tigations since July 2. As of September 10, 
there were no live sighting reports that re- 
quired field investigation. A total of over 200 
investigations, including some in prisons and 
military facilities, have produced no evi- 
dence that Vietnam is holding an American 
POW. 

DoD has completed twenty-six joint US- 
SRV field operations. 


DOCUMENTS AND ARCHIVES 


Since July 2, the JTF-FA has received doc- 
uments from two important wartime North 
Vietnamese military units Group 559," 
that deal with operations along the Ho Chi 
Minh Trail, and Group 875,” the General Po- 
litical Directorate unit responsible for 
American POWs. 

Of particular interest is the Group 559, Ho 
Chi Minh Trail shootdown record. It provides 
information on many cases that will assist 
in their investigation. These documents are 
important in that they help confirm infor- 
mation we already have concerning North 
Vietnamese knowledge of aircraft losses 
along the Ho Chi Minh Trail areas as well as 
information we already have relative to pris- 
oners known to have been captured. In the 
case of the 559 records, some of the informa- 
tion is new. In many cases the new informa- 
tion will provide important leads for future 
investigation. In some cases, it will help an- 
swer questions about the fate of missing 
Americans. 

TRILATERAL COOPERATION 


In August, at the U.S.-SRV-LDPR Tri- 
lateral Cooperation Meeting in Hawaii, the 
Vietnamese and the Lao agreed to conduct 
coordinated simultaneous border-area oper- 
ations with the U.S. in December, when the 
rainy season ends. 

New Group 559 documents provided by 
Vietnam appear to be useful in the investiga- 
tion of losses in the People’s Army of Viet- 
nam controlled areas of Laos. 

In December, the first trilateral field ac- 
tivity was completed, While it is too early to 
access the results, Vietnamese cooperation 
was considered excellent. 

ЈТЕ-РА 

JTF-FA's mission is to provide the fullest 
possible accounting for the 2,239 individuals 
still listed as missing or otherwise unac- 
counted for in Southeast Asia. Of that num- 
ber, 1,648 are unaccounted for in Vietnam, 505 
in Laos, and 86 in Cambodia. 

JTF-FA has completed five joint field ac- 
tivities (JF As) in recent months. Two of the 
JFAs were in Vietnam, one was in Laos, one 
was in Cambodia and one was trilateral. 
Since June, JTF-FA teams in Vietnam and 
Laos have conducted operations in 16 sepa- 
rate Vietnamese and Lao provinces, inves- 
tigated more than 300 cases, and excavated 
more than a dozen sites. 


24TH JFA 


The 24th JFA in Vietnam was conducted 
from June 24 through July 20. During this 
operation, team members investigated a 
total of 128 cases and interviewed 269 wit- 
nesses. Information provided by these Viet- 
namese citizens may be essential in deter- 
mining the fate of missing servicemen. 

The team also excavated five sites, result- 
ing in the recovery of some human remains. 
Remains recovered during this operation 
were repatriated to the United States on Au- 
gust 4, and are undergoing analysis at CIL- 
HI. 

Team members also recovered some mate- 
rial evidence including aircraft parts and 
aircrew equipment. That evidence is being 
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analyzed to determine if it correlates to any 
of the task force’s outstanding cases of unac- 
counted for Americans. 
25TH JFA 
JTF-FA conducted the 25th JFA in Viet- 
nam from August 17 to September 20. During 
this operation, team members conducted 179 
investigations and excavated eight sites. 
Again, some material evidence, along with 
some remains were recovered during the ex- 
cavations. Other remains alleged to be those 
of American servicemen killed during the 
war were turned over to investigators by Vi- 
etnamese. These remains will be analyzed by 
CIL-HI experts to determine if they are po- 
tentially those of Americans before they are 
repatriated to the United States. 
LAOS 
JTF-FA conducted a Lao operation from 
July 16 to August 16. This was the fourth op- 
eration conducted in Laos in 1993, and the 
tenth since JTF-FA was established. During 
this operation, team members investigated 
28 cases and excavated three sites. Some re- 
mains and material evidence were recovered 
during the operation and are being analyzed. 
Ninety-seven activities involving inves- 
tigations, excavations, and surveys have 
been completed in Laos in 1993. Compared to 
previous years, the number of activities in 
1993 has increased substantially. Fifty-one 
activities were completed in 1992, 20 in 1991, 
and 12 in 1990. Two additional operations are 
planned for October and December 1993, 
CAMBODIA 
In Cambodia, JTF-FA competed two oper- 
ations in 1993 with 21 activities in the Janu- 
ary and February period. However, only 7 
were completed in March and April when op- 
erations were temporarily suspended after 
the team received incoming mortar and 
small arms fire from unidentified hostile 
forces. Two operations are planned for the 
remainder of 1993. A total of 19 additional ac- 
tivities are scheduled to be conducted during 
these two operations. 
26TH УҒА 


The 26th JFA in Vietnam was the Viet- 
namese portion of the first trilateral field 
activity conducted from December 3-20, 1993. 
The team investigated 12 cases during the 
JFA and characterized Vietnamese coopera- 
tion as excellent. 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, I also ask 
unanimous consent that the Biographi- 
cal Summary and the letter of support 
from General Vessey be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

BIOGRAPHICAL SUMMARY FOR GENERAL JOHN 

W. VESSEY 


General John W. Vessey began his 46 years 
of military service in 1939 as a private in the 
Minnesota National Guard; he ended it in 
1985 in his second term as the Chairman of 
the Joint Chief of Staff of the United States. 

He fought in North Africa and Italy in 
World War II and was commissioned a 2nd 
Lieutenant on the battlefield at the Anzio 
Beachhead in May 1944. President Reagan ap- 
pointed him the tenth Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs in 1982. 

He had a long association with our North 
Atlantic Treaty Forces, serving a total of 
nine years in combat divisions in Germany, 
commanding a NATO-committed mechanized 
division stationed in the United States, and 
serving three years on the NATO Military 
Committee. He also had extensive experience 
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in East Asia with combat service in Vietnam 
and Laos, and additional service in Thailand, 
the Philippines, and Korea where his last 
service was as Commander of the United Na- 
tions Command, Commander U.S. Forces 
Korea, and the first Commander of the Re- 
public of Korea/United States Combined 
Forces Command. 

His other senior positions included service 
as the Army's Deputy Chief of Staff for Oper- 
ations and Plans and as the Vice Chief of 
Staff of the Army. 

His military decorations include the Dis- 
tinguished Service Cross, the Army, Navy, 
Air Force, and Defense Distinguished Service 
Medals, the Purple Heart, and medals from 
19 friendly and allied nations. In 1992, he was 
awarded the Nation's highest civilian award, 
the Presidential Medal of Freedom, by Presi- 
dent Bush. He is an Army Aviator. 

He earned a Bachelor of Science Degree 
from the University of Maryland and a Mas- 
ter of Science Degree from the George Wash- 
ington University. He is a member of the 
Honor Society of Phi Kappa Phi. 

After retirement from active military 
service, he served on the Commission on In- 
tegrated Long-Term Strategy and the Mos- 
cow Assessment Review Panel. He serves on 
the Defense Science Board and on the De- 
fense Policy Board. In 1987, he was appointed 
by President Reagan to serve as Presidential 
Emissary to Hanoi on Prisoner of War/Miss- 
ing in Action Matters. President Bush re- 
newed his appointment in 1989, and he con- 
tinues to serve in that post. 

He serves on the Board of Directors of sev- 
eral industrial firms and on the boards of the 
National Flag Day Foundation and Youth 
Services, USA. He is a member of the Board 
for Mission Services of the Lutheran 
Church—Missouri Synod. 

Subject: Gen Vessey Statement Regarding 
Vietnam 

1. General Vessey has OK'd the following 
statement: 

In the past six years, Vietnam has made 
huge leaps in the direction we wanted them 
to go, many of them moves that we in Wash- 
ington thought would never be made. Among 
them: 

Agreed to Joint Field Investigations of 
“discrepancy cases.” We аге in the sixth 
year of those investigations. 

Agreed to joint live sighting investiga- 
tions. 

Returned several hundred sets of remains 
of missing Americans. 

Got out of Cambodia and supported UN 
sponsored elections. 

Released all re-education camp inmates. 

Helped re-unite about 300,000 separated Vi- 
etnamese families. 

Let us get Amerasian children out of Viet- 


nam. 

Let the U.S. set up a POW/MIA office in 
Hanoi. 

Agreed to State Department officers in 
Hanoi with no reciprocal move. 

Accommodated a variety of intrusive re- 
quests (such as going through prisons) by the 
USG and members of Congress. 

Have allowed U.S. researchers unlimited 
access to the Defense Ministry Library. 

I cite these Vietnam government steps not 
to urge rewarding them, but as a reminder 
that cooperation depends on confidence 
building steps. Lifting the trade embargo 
and moving forward in relations is not re- 
warding a heinous communist regime for 
past crimes! It is a move that will open Viet- 
nam and move it toward democracy and free 
enterprise as well as help us reach our goal 
of fullest possible accounting. 
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This is the overriding reason for lifting the 
trade embargo. We now have the best co- 
operation we've ever had from the Vietnam- 
ese Government in searching for evidence 
about the fates of our people. Maintaining 
the embargo will not improve that level of 
cooperation, but rather will probably lessen 
it. To achieve fullest possible accounting, we 
will need the help of local authorities, the 
Vietnamese Veterans, and the Vietnamese 
people. Let me point out that lifting the 
trade embargo is not granting a favor to 
American business at the expense of the fam- 
ilies of the missing and the Veterans. It is, 
rather, the surest way to further the co- 
operation we need to get fullest accounting. 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, I want to 
underscore one of the important ways 
in which the current system is working 
and why this cooperative effort is so 
important. My colleague has consist- 
ently raised some question of the suffi- 
ciency of digging and how we are going 
at this and what we do. 

A couple years ago some of the most 
disgruntled people in this effort, either 
in families or in some of the POW ac- 
tivist groups, were saying we are not 
getting at these cases. We do not have 
a way of determining what happened to 
people. We are not following up on the 
live-sighting report, and so forth. 

We went over and started negotiating 
that, and we began to try to deal with 
those concerns. We got helicopters ca- 
pable of taking us out in the field so we 
could follow up on a live-sighting re- 
port. Lo and behold, after the live- 
sighting report started to show we 
could not find Americans or they never 
have been there or they went there. All 
of a sudden that process became irrele- 
vant and it was not important. Step by 
step, every time there have been sort of 
barriers set up and we have been able 
to deal with the barrier and remove it. 
Then there is a new issue. Now the new 
issue is the Vietnamese are not turning 
over everything. That is a new issue. 
Intelligence reports or some old reports 
taken out of context or something, and 
people say here is the effort but it is 
not real evidence. 

The truth is we do not know specifi- 
cally whether they have a document 
today or do not have a document 
today. We can surmise. We can think 
they may. We can conjecture. But we 
do not know. We will not know ever, 
unless we get it from the Vietnamese 
or from someone in this country who 
happens to truly know about it or be 
able to show it by virtue of having been 
there or can take us right to it. 

So what we are talking about here, 
how are we going to prove these cases. 
Let me give you another example. A 
few days ago in Military Region 9, the 
southern portion of Vietnam, an area 
called Phu Vinh Forest, an area where 
I was fighting, down in the delta—this 
forest was particularly an impen- 
etrable forest area. During the time I 
was there an NVA regiment was work- 
ing and operating there. We lost some 
people there. 

Recently, the Vietnamese themselves 
came up with nine people that they 
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presented to us who had been in this 
Phu Vinh Forest area during the war at 
the very time we had lost these people. 
And these were people who were part of 
the cadre there who said, oh yes, we re- 
member that incident. They were bur- 
ied. This is the kind of place where 
they are buried and we will take you 
there. 

So, a bunch of people came down. 
They went in. They searched around. 
They found three sites that they think 
may be the sites. They also learned 
that a doctor had treated one of these 
people and apparently this doctor is in 
Cambodia, so they are now helping us 
find the doctor in Cambodia. 

Now, hopefully that effort is going to 
produce results. I cannot tell you it 
will today. Nobody can. It is in the 
past. The Vietnamese have returned 
more than 600 remains; 269 of those re- 
mains have been confirmed as United 
States remains, United States soldiers, 
and another 100 are determined that 
they could be United States, we do not 
know for certain yet. Now, we hope- 
fully will discover these other people. 

But the point I make, Mr. President, 
is very simple. If the Vietnamese did 
not find nine people, if they did not co- 
operate in finding the doctor, if they 
were not part of this process, we would 
not be able to get answers. And that is 
true of every aspect of this. 

My colleague complains that we are 
having to pay a lot of money for this. 
We are paying а lot of money. But I am 
not too sure what people expect. Do 
they expect us to make the demand 
that we have to go in there for the 
most expensive and extensive effort to 
find answers in history and the Viet- 
namese are going to pay for it? 

It seems to me the key question be- 
fore us is whether or not we have the 
ability to get ultimately the fullest ac- 
counting process possible, recognizing 
what Senator CHAFEE said, that his 
friend from World War II who died 
while he was at Guadalcanal was only 
found a year and a half ago, 50 years 
later. 

I am confident that we are going to 
be struggling with aspects of this issue 
years from now. My prayer and hope is 
that we will have kept faith with veter- 
ans, with families, and that we will 
have done what is necessary to find the 
answers, not to shut the door in our 
own faces. 

I will have more to say on that to- 
morrow morning. 

Mr. President, I am prepared to yield 
back the remainder of our time and I 
believe we will abide by the previous 
order. 

Mr. LEAHY. Mr. President, it has 
been more than 30 years since the first 
American soldier arrived in Vietnam, 
and almost two decades since the last 
American soldier came home. Over 43 
million Americans, and over half the 
population of Vietnam, were not yet 
born when the war ended. 
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The Vietnam war was a monumental 
tragedy for both our countries. More 
bombs were dropped on Vietnam than 
in World War П and the Korean war 
combined. Over 58,000 American sol- 
diers, and over 2 million Vietnamese, 
so many of them civilians, died. For 
Vietnam, the American war was only 
the last chapter in a long history of 
violent conflict, beginning with the 
Chinese, the Japanese, and the French. 
Today, Vietnam remains among the 
poorest countries in the world, with an 
average per capita income of a few hun- 
dred dollars a year. 

We went to Vietnam believing we 
were invincible, only to see our coun- 
try torn apart over the war. We came 
home stunned that our enormous fire- 
power could not defeat such a tiny foe. 
Yet, despite that experience, we are 
today the world’s only superpower. 

In the 18 years since the Vietnam 
war, each of us who was alive then has 
dealt with the legacy of Vietnam in our 
own way. When I came to the Senate in 
1974, I promised myself that I would do 
everything possible to prevent our 
country from making such a terrible 
mistake again. I became the only Ver- 
monter serving in the Congress to vote 
to end the war. 

I have also found ways to help our 
Vietnam veterans, for whom I have the 
greatest respect, and I have supported 
efforts to locate the remains of our 
POW/MIA’s. For example, we provide 
assistance through the foreign aid bill 
to help locate remains of POW/MIA’s. 

I started a fund in the foreign aid 
program that has been used to aid Vi- 
etnamese who were disabled from war 
injuries. Those funds have been used to 
make artificial limbs for some of the 
more than 60,000 amputees in Vietnam, 
regardless of which side they supported 
in the war. We have also given aid to 
orphans in Vietnam. 

Throughout this period, United 
States-Vietnamese relations have 
stayed essentially in limbo. Diplomatic 
relations have remained severed. The 
United States has kept its trade em- 
bargo against Vietnam, and Vietnam- 
ese assets are still frozen. In a very 
real sense, although the last shot was 
fired long ago, the Vietnam war has 
not yet ended. 

This is so despite the end of the cold 
war which got us into Vietnam in the 
first place, the disintegration of the 
Soviet Union, and even as we give bil- 
lions of dollars in aid to Russia and 
most-favored-nation status for China. 

Mr. President, I support this amend- 
ment. The embargo is an anachronism, 
and it is self-defeating. It has been 
maintained primarily because of the 
POW/MIA issue, but I am convinced 
that by maintaining the embargo we 
only prolong the ordeal of finding out 
what happened to our remaining POW/ 
MIA’s. 

We also impede many other United 
States interests in Vietman—interests 
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in the stability of Southeast Asia, in 
promoting democracy and human 
rights, and in expanding economic mar- 
kets for American business. 

In a world dramatically different 
from when we left Vietnam, our chal- 
lenge today is to devise a policy toward 
Vietnam that has the best chance of 
furthering these interests, and to fi- 
nally put the tragedy of the war behind 
us 


None of us will be completely satis- 
fied until every thread of evidence that 
might contain a clue about what hap- 
pened to our POW/MIA’s has been pur- 
sued. There is no doubt that the Viet- 
namese Government has not always 
been forthcoming or consistent about 
the information in its possession about 
our POW/MIA's. It has withheld infor- 
mation in an effort to gain advantage 
or to obtain concessions from us. 

But this thorny issue is not black 
and white. Only this year did our Gov- 
ernment turn over several million 
pages of United States-held documents 
that will help the Vietnamese solve 
some of their own 300,000 MIA cases. 

After 18 years, are continued diplo- 
matic isolation and economic sanc- 
tions likely to cause Vietnam to do 
what it has not done during all that 
time? Or is the Vietnamese Govern- 
ment more likely to change through 
greater political, diplomatic, есо- 
nomic, and social contacts with the 
United States? 

The truth is that the past policy of 
denying Vietnam the benefits of diplo- 
matic relations and trade produced lit- 
tle results. Yet in the past 2 years, 
progress on the POW/MIA issue has 
been dramatic. Why? Because of the ef- 
forts by President Bush, General 
Vessey, and President Clinton to en- 
courage cooperation. 

We now have a permanent POW/MIA 
office in Hanoi. Our people have access 
to all military museums, and have been 
to the prisons. They have looked into 
every live sighting report. Americans 
are working closely with Vietnamese 
to resolve remaining questions about 
these cases. Our people are in the jun- 
gles of Vietnam today searching for re- 
mains. Over the past year, 60 sets of re- 
mains have been repatriated. We have 
received thousands of documents and 
artifacts, and the number of discrep- 
ancy cases has been reduced from 196 to 
80. Those remaining 80 cases are being 
investigated. 

All of this has happened in the past 2 
years, because we gave the Vietnamese 
incentives to cooperate. According to 
the deputy commander of the United 
States task force in Hanoi, ‘‘When we 
started there was suspicion and mis- 
trust. We’ve worked long and hard to 
develop a sense of mutual trust * * *. 
It’s mind-boggling how much coopera- 
tion we now have * * * [The Vietnam- 
ese] are doing their best to cooperate 
with us.“ 

Mr. President, we cannot keep pun- 
ishing Vietnam forever. We will only 
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jeopardize the very process we want to 
encourage as we continue to inflict 
hardship on a society that has suffered 
terribly for generations. 


There is much that needs to change 
in Vietnam. Gross human rights 
abuses, including arrests of political 
dissidents, arbitrary detention, unfair 
political trials, torture and abuse of 
prisoners in forced labor camps con- 
tinue. Until there is substantial im- 
provement in human rights, relations 
between our countries will suffer. 


There is abundant evidence that 
Vietnam is involved in the thriving 
Asian black-market trade in endan- 
gered species. Vietnam is a wholesale 
supplier for tigers, leopards, and other 
rare species. Many of these animals are 
protected under Vietnamese law and 
international treaty, but enforcement 
is almost nonexistent. 


But I believe that even in human 
rights and other areas in which we dif- 
fer, Vietnam will change more through 
increased contact with the west than 
from further isolation. If the Vietnam- 
ese Government wants the benefits of 
trade, it will have to accept the influx 
of foreign business and all the changes 
it inevitably brings. The Vietnamese 
Government cannot on the one hand 
participate in the global economy, and 
at the same time censor every con- 
versation, magazine, or radio broadcast 
it disagrees with. 


If Vietnam wants to be treated as an 
equal, it cannot continue to engage in 
activities that are abhorrent to the 
international community. 


Mr. President, during the Vietnam 
war America’s leaders said time and 
again that we were fighting to protect 
democracy, but our actions often belied 
those words, and in the end we failed. 
When the fighting stopped, Vietnam 
was no closer to being a democracy. 


Today, as we strive to make democ- 
racy and human rights a central goal 
of our foreign policy, we need to recog- 
nize that the policy of isolating and 
punishing Vietnam has failed. But just 
as on the POW/MIA issue, we can make 
progress in other areas by giving Viet- 
nam incentives to change. Lifting the 
embargo is one incentive. Diplomatic 
recognition is another. We have many 
ways of using leverage through our for- 
eign aid program, and our position in 
the multilateral development banks. 


So, Mr. President, there are many 
ways that we can encourage Vietnam 
to deal with the POW/MIA issue and 
many other differences. But the embar- 
go is a vestige of a war that should 
never have happened, and of a policy 
based on ignorance, lies, confusion, and 
weakness. We owe it to ourselves, and 
to the Vietnamese people who never 
wanted a war with us, to finally show 
that for us, like them, the war is fi- 
nally over. 
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MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be a pe- 
riod for morning business with Sen- 
ators permitted to speak therein for up 
to 10 minutes each. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


——— 


COMMUNITY POLICING 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, no one can 
dispute the need to put more police of- 
ficers on the street. More police usu- 
ally means more security. 

Nevertheless, an article appearing in 
today’s New York Times demonstrates 
that the concept of community polic- 
ing, which is the centerpiece of the 
Clinton administration’s anticrime ef- 
forts, may sound good in theory, but in 
practice it is far from perfect. 

According to the article, thousands 
of New York City police officers who 
are engaged in community policing do 
not work during those time periods 
when crime is most prevalent—on 
weekends and late at night. The article 
also cites high turnover rates, poor 
training, and the lack of coordination 
among community police officers and 
the other agencies within the New 
York City police department. 

Those who beat the community-po- 
licing drum should read this article. As 
the New York City experience dem- 
onstrates, community policing cer- 
tainly has its strong points, but the 
jury is still out on its effectiveness in 
fighting crime. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the New York Times article 
be inserted in the RECORD immediately 
after my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

COMMUNITY POLICE OFFICERS CITED ON HOURS 
AND TRAINING 
(By Alan Finder) 

The thousands of New York City officers 
working in community policing do not work 
enough weekends or late at night and are not 
coordinating well with other police units and 
other city agencies, according to nearly two 
dozen internal police reports that analyze 
the program. 

The 22 reports, prepared from November 
1992 to August 1993, do not represent a whole- 
sale indictment of the Police Department's 
major tactical shift to community policing, 
which was introduced by Dinkins adminis- 
tration three years ago. The reports, in fact, 
seldom draw broad conclusions. 

But in small, often mundane ways, the re- 
ports outline significant problems with the 
long-term effort to make the 30,000-officer 
department more responsive to community 
concerns and more attuned to preventing 
crime than just responding to it. 

The internal reports, which were made 
public earlier this week after an article 
about them appeared in The Daily News, 
were prepared by former Assistant Chief 
Aaron H. Rosenthal. He was assigned in No- 
vember 1992 by Raymond W. Kelly, who was 
then the Police Commissioner, to critique 
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how well the Police Department was adjust- 
ing to community policing. Both Mr. Rosen- 
thal and Mr. Kelly have now left the depart- 
ment, Mr. Kelly earlier this month and Mr. 
Rosenthal last summer. 

“I wanted the unvarnished truth,” Mr. 
Kelly said in a interview on Monday, ex- 
plaining why he had asked for the reports. 
“We recognize that everything in commu- 
nity policing is not going to work.” Last 
February, in fact, Mr. Kelly and Mr. Rosen- 
thal said publicly that the transformation to 
community policing has been hampered by a 
lack of follow-up training. They said they ex- 
pected to identify other problems in the 
transition and intended to make adjust- 
ments. 

These are among the major findings in Mr. 
Rosenthal's reports: 

WEEKENDS 


Not enough of the more than 3,000 officers 
who are specifically assigned to walk a 
neighborhood beat are working on weekends, 
several of the reports say. Community polic- 
ing gives individual officers considerable 
flexibility in determining their schedules; 
they are supposed to work shifts that best 
enable them to confront the problems of the 
people on their beats. 

The problem, Mr. Rosenthal wrote, was 
that many of the most pressing criminal and 
quality-of-life problems highlighted for at- 
tention by the community police officers 
themselves in their internal reports did not 
take the weekend off, and neither should 
many of the officers. 

“One issue that still needs to be addressed 
is the sparse coverage that continues to exist 
on the weekends," he wrote іп a report last 
May. He repeated the criticism in a report 
last July. 

In the study last May, Mr. Rosenthal ex- 
amined the records of five officers and a su- 
pervisor in each of nine precincts during the 
first three months of 1993. He found that 78 
percent of the officers were off routinely on 
Sunday and 61 percent were off on Saturday. 

In a related finding, Mr. Rosenthal said 
that narcotics officers did not work on Sun- 
day and that they made few arrests after 6 
P.M. These hours do not reflect the concerns 
of the neighborhood about drug activity at 
nights and on weekends. Senior police offi- 
cials said that undercover narcotics officers 
can work more safely during daylight, be- 
cause backup officers can see them better, 
Mr. Rosenthal wrote. 


TRAINING 


In-service training of community police of- 
ficers at the city’s 75 precincts has been a 
dismal failure, primarily due to an overall 
blasé attitude on the part of management 
which has filtered down to the attendees,” 
according to a report written on Jan. 19, 1993. 

Mr. Rosenthal did not say in that report 
how or why he came to the conclusion, but 
he did recommend that the Police Academy 
train precinct supervisors and then monitor 
the in-service training at each precinct. 

In two reports the next month, Mr. Rosen- 
thal described visits to four precincts that 
were made by members of his staff. In three 
of the four instances, Mr. Rosenthal’s staff 
found appropriate training taking place. The 
officers conducting the sessions were well 
prepared and informative, he wrote. 

But at one precinct, the Seventh, in Man- 
hattan, no training was taking place at the 
designated hour. It began only after Mr. 
Rosenthal's staff member raised questions, 
and the officer running the session was ill 
prepared and the session was disjointed, Mr. 
Rosenthal wrote. 
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In another report, this one last June, he 
examined the records of in-service training 
sessions at 15 precincts selected at random. 
Mr. Rosenthal concluded that the record- 
keeping was inadequate, with the result that 
some officers were exposed repeatedly to the 
same topics and not exposed to other sub- 
jects. 

TURNOVER 


Turnover of officers assigned to commu- 
nity policing appears to be high, and Mr. 
Rosenthal suggests in one report that it may 
be tied to a lack of incentives to remain in 
the new units. 

In an analysis last February of community 
police officers in seven precincts, Mr. Rosen- 
thal determined that between October 1990 
and February 1993 a total of 32 sergeants and 
326 officers were newly assigned to commu- 
nity policing units. 

In the same period, 13 of the 32 sergeants, 
or 40 percent, and 119 of the 326 officers, or 38 
percent, left for other police assignments. 

Mr. Rosenthal does not say directly why he 
thinks so many officers are leaving commu- 
nity policing. He does say, without elaborat- 
ing, that the department needs a rewards 
system to keep officers walking their beats. 
In another report, in April 1993, he reports on 
а survey of 15 precinct commanders, who 
were asked what problems they had encoun- 
tered with community policing. Eight of the 
15 said the top problem was a lack of incen- 
tives to retain qualified community police 
supervisors and officers.” 

More traditional forms of policing, includ- 
ing riding in a patrol car, apparently leads to 
more arrests and to traditional kinds of ad- 
vancement in the department. 

COORDINATION 


Mr. Rosenthal concluded that community 
police officers often did not coordinate well 
with other police units, including detectives, 
narcotics officers and auxiliary police offi- 
cers, or with some other city agencies. In a 
report last August, he said that six precincts 
identified traffic congestion, and particu- 
larly illegal parking, as a local problem, but 
then did not consult with city traffic agents 
about solutions. 

In a report last April, he cited precincts 
that had identified prostitution as among 
their communities’ biggest problems. But 
community police officers often did not work 
late at night, when prostitutes were most 
evident on the street, and they did not make 
many of the prostitution arrests made with- 
in their precincts, Mr. Rosenthal wrote. 
Often uniformed officers and officers from 
the public morals division made most of the 
arrests, he contended. 


HONORING ROBERT E. MATTESON 


Mr. DURENBERGER. Mr. President, 
I rise today to pay tribute to Robert 
Matteson, a truly distinguished states- 
man and public servant who died at his 
home in St. Paul last Monday, after a 
battle with Parkinson's disease. 

Throughout the 79 years of his life, 
Bob Matteson was a man who used 
every ounce of his potential to contrib- 
ute to the public good. His career was 
as long as it was distinguished. Most 
notably, Bob served as director of the 
White House disarmament staff under 
President Eisenhower, and as Chief of 
Staff for the Foreign Operations Ad- 
ministration—which was directed by 
former Minnesota Gov. Harold Stassen. 
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It was Bob who suggested the cre- 
ation of a permanent disarmament 
agency to President Eisenhower, and 
he was instrumental in the disar- 
mament policy of the Kennedy admin- 
istration. 

But the wonderful example of Bob 
Matteson’s life is about a lot more 
than his national security and Govern- 
ment career. Bob was also an avid out- 
doorsman, making canoe trips on Lake 
Superior, down the Mississippi River, 
and across Canada all the way to the 
Bering Sea. 

He founded the Sigurd Olson Envi- 
ronmental Institute at Northland Col- 
lege in Ashland, WI, and was a board 
member of the Minnesota Historical 
Society and Science Museum of Min- 
nesota. 

Bob helped found the Harold Stassen 
Center for World Peace at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota in 1981. And in 1985, 
after several trips to Cuba, he started a 
Minnesota-Cuba cultural exchange pro- 
gram. 

Mr. President, in last night’s State of 
the Union address, President Clinton 
focused a great deal on the problems of 
crime, violence, and drugs in America. 
He painted a pretty grim picture of our 
society. 

Bob Matteson’s life stands out in 
stark contrast to that picture. Indeed, 
it stands as a beacon of hope for those 
of us who are trying to make that pic- 
ture a brighter one. In the most dif- 
ficult days of the cold war, Bob 
Matteson showed what a dedicated per- 
son could accomplish if motivated by a 
love of service, a sense of responsibil- 
ity, and the thrill of taking on chal- 
lenges. 

We would all do well to follow his ex- 
ample. 

Thank you, Mr. President. 


——— 


OUTSTANDING DISTRICT OF NEW 
MEXICO MARSHALS SERVICE 


Mr. BINGAMAN. Mr. President, I 
would like to call the attention of my 
colleagues to a distinguished award 
that was recently presented to the New 
Mexico District of the U.S. Marshals 
Service. The New Mexico District Of- 
fice was selected as the Outstanding 
Medium-Sized District for 1993, from 
among 94 districts. I believe this is a 
great honor for the hard-working em- 
ployees who staff the New Mexico Dis- 
trict, and indeed, all the citizens of 
New Mexico. : 

Тһе U.S. Marshals Service is the Na- 
tion’s oldest Federal law enforcement 
agency, serving the American people 
since 1789. U.S. marshals and their 
staffs perform tasks that are essential 
to the operation of virtually every as- 
pect of the Federal justice system. We 
often associate the marshals with ap- 
prehending Federal fugitives, or pro- 
tecting important Federal witnesses, 
but their responsibilities extend far be- 
yond these high-profile cases. The Mar- 
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shals Service provides support and pro- 
tection for over 700 judicial facilities 
and 2,000 judges and magistrates na- 
tionwide. This includes maintaining 
custody of and transporting Federal 
prisoners, executing court orders and 
arrest warrants, and assisting the Jus- 
tice Department's Seizure and Forfeit- 
ure Program. They are also trained and 
available to respond in emergency or 
crises situations. 

The District of New Mexico has de- 
veloped into one of the best equipped 
and well-managed units in the U.S. 
Marshals Service. In 1993, they accom- 
plished their work in all major mission 
areas, having the highest rate of pris- 
oner production and the lowest average 
cost per production for any medium- 
sized district. This has been accom- 
plished under the masterful leadership 
of U.S. Marshal Michael Lehmann. In a 
country besieged by crime, this type of 
effective and efficient law enforcement 
is to be commended. 

Mr. President, I hope you and the 
rest of the Senate will join me in con- 
gratulating the District of New Mexico 
Marshal Service and Marshal Lehmann 
for their outstanding success. 


EDUCATION DAY IN RHODE 
ISLAND 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, on Monday 
of this week I had the opportunity to 
join Deputy Education Secretary Mad- 
eline Kunin and members of the Rhode 
Island congressional delegation in a 
most exciting and worthwhile edu- 
cation day in my home State. I call it 
an education day not simply because of 
the education events that took place 
but because of the immense amount of 
education each of us received that day. 

We began with a visit to the Grove 
Elementary School in East Providence. 
That school is literally in love with 
learning, and it is a love that extends 
to and involves everyone—administra- 
tors, teachers, parents, and students. 
Parents are very involved in the edu- 
cation of their children at Grove Ele- 
mentary. They are an integral part of 
the very management of the school and 
the educational programs it offers. Ad- 
ministrators and teachers are enthu- 
siastic, not only about their jobs but 
also about having a strong working re- 
lationship with parents and a close in- 
volvement in the teaching of the chil- 
dren who attend Grove Elementary. 

From East Providence we went to 
Hope High School in Providence. This 
is a school that has faced extremely 
difficult problems in the past, a place 
where learning was difficult, where the 
safety of students and teachers was at 
question, where the community saw 
the school as a threat, and where the 
atmosphere of learning was literally 
under siege. 

To say that the situation has 
changed is an understatement. Under 
the leadership of a team of extremely 
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talented and devoted teachers and ad- 
ministrators, the school is literally 
being turned around. Parents are in- 
volved in the education of their chil- 
dren. The community around the 
school is being brought into the school 
and the school is reaching out to the 
community to forge a spirit of respect 
and cooperation. 

Today, an atmosphere of learning has 
returned to Hope High School. Stu- 
dents show up on time and stay in 
school because they want to learn. Dig- 
nity and respect are becoming the hall- 
marks of education at Hope High, 
something that extends not just to the 
physical facilities but most important, 
to teachers, administrators, and stu- 
dents. 

At a working luncheon with teachers 
from NEA/Rhode Island and the Rhode 
Island Teacher Federation, we had a 
frank discussion of the problems that 
teachers face and the concerns they 
have about building a strong system of 
education throughout Rhode Island. 
That discussion reinforced what we had 
already learned at Grove Elementary 
and Hope High, namely that teachers 
need resources if they are to succeed. 
This means instructional materials and 
facilities. It means the opportunity for 
continued professional development. 
And, it means giving the teacher the 
time to focus on what and how they 
will teach. 

That evening, educational leaders 
from throughout Rhode Island came to 
Johnson and Wales University to meet 
and hear from Deputy Secretary 
Kunin. There were college presidents, 
school teachers, and administrators, 
business leaders, school committee 
members, college professors, and State 
legislators. What they heard from Dep- 
uty Secretary Kunin was a moving and 
compelling call to action, and an elo- 
quent reinforcement that the future 
strength and health of our Nation de- 
pends upon the education and char- 
acter of our people. 

Mr. President, we will soon under- 
take consideration of the Goals 2000 
legislation. When we move to debate 
that bill, I will have the memories of 
last Monday fresh in my mind. I know, 
however, that I am not alone. The ex- 
citing reform efforts occurring in my 
home State of Rhode Island are being 
duplicated in schools and communities 
throughout America. What we can and 
should do by enacting the Goals bill is 
spur education reform so that changes 
like the exciting things I saw occurring 
in Grove Elementary and Hope High 
will be brought to every school not 
only in Rhode Island but throughout 
America. 


ä 
MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 
Messages from the President of the 
United States were communicated to 


the Senate by Mr. Edwin R. Thomas, 
one of his secretaries. 
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EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session the PRESID- 
ING OFFICER laid before the Senate 
messages from the President of the 
United States submitting sundry nomi- 
nations and two treaties which were re- 
ferred to the appropriate committees. 

(The nominations received today are 
printed at the end of the Senate pro- 
ceedings.) 


REPORT RELATIVE TO THE RE- 
PUBLIC OF BULGARIA—MESSAGE 
FROM THE PRESIDENT—PM 78 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the following message 
from the President of the United 
States, together with an accompanying 
report; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 


To the Congress of the United States: 

On June 3, 1993, I determined and re- 
ported to the Congress that Bulgaria is 
in full compliance with the freedom of 
emigration criteria of sections 402 and 
409 of the Trade Act of 1974. This deter- 
mination allowed for the continuation 
of most-favored-nation (MFN) status 
and certain U.S. Government financial 
programs for Bulgaria without the re- 
quirement of a waiver. 

As required by law, I am submitting 
an updated Report to Congress con- 
cerning emigration laws and policies of 
the Republic of Bulgaria. You will find 
that the report indicates continued 
Bulgarian compliance with U.S. and 
international standards in the areas of 
emigration and human rights policy. 

WILLIAM J. CLINTON. 

THE WHITE HOUSE, January 26, 1994. 
REPORT TO CONGRESS CONCERNING EMIGRA- 

TION LAWS AND POLICIES OF THE REPUBLIC 

OF BULGARIA 

This report on the emigration laws and 
practices of the Republic of Bulgaria con- 
stitutes the periodic report required by sub- 
sections 402(b) and 409(b) of the Trade Act of 
1974, as amended (“the Асі”), as а con- 
sequence of Presidential Determination 93-26 
of June 3, 1993 that Bulgaria is not in viola- 
tion of paragraphs (1), (2), or (3) of sub- 
sections 402(а) апа 409(a) of the Act. 

All current information indicates that the 
emigration laws and practices of the Repub- 
lic of Bulgaria satisfy the criteria laid out in 
subsections 402(a) and 409(a) of the Act in re- 
spect of all matters covered in those sub- 
sections. 

Freedom of movement within Bulgaria and 
the right to leave it are enshrined in the 1991 
constitution and are not limited in practice. 
No exit visa is required to leave Bulgaria, 
and no more than nominal fees must be paid 
by potential emigres. Thousands of Bul- 
garians left during 1992 and 1993 in search of 
economic opportunities in the West. Every 
citizen has the right to return to Bulgaria, 
may not be forcibly expatriated, and may 
not be deprived of citizenship acquired by 
birth. A number of former political emi- 
grants were granted passports and have re- 
turned to visit or live in Bulgaria. 

There are no outstanding emigration cases 
involving the United States and no divided 
family cases in Bulgaria. 

In addition to its exemplary emigration 
practices, Bulgaria respects fundamental 
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human rights and is working to further de- 
velop a democratic, free market society and 
to establish closer relations with the United 
States. 


REPORT ON THE AGREEMENT 
BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES 
AND GREECE ON SOCIAL SECU- 
RITY—MESSAGE FROM THE 
PRESIDENT—PM 79 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the following message 
from the President of the United 
States, together with an accompanying 
report, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

Pursuant to section 233(е)(1) of the 
Social Security Act, as amended by the 
Social Security Amendments of 1977 
(Public Law 95-216, 42 U.S.C. 433(е)(1)), 
I transmit herewith the Agreement be- 
tween the United States and Greece on 
Social Security, which consists of two 
separate instruments: а principal 
agreement and an administrative ar- 
rangement. The Agreement was signed 
at Athens on June 22, 1993. 

The United States-Greece agreement 
contains all provisions mandated by 
section 233 and other provisions which 
I deem appropriate to carry out the 
provisions of section 233, pursuant to 
section 233(c)(4). It is similar in objec- 
tive to the social security agreements 
already in force with Austria, Belgium, 
Canada, Finland, France, Germany, 
Ireland, Italy, Luxembourg, the Neth- 
erlands, Norway, Portugal, Spain, Swe- 
den, Switzerland, and the United King- 
dom. Such bilateral agreements pro- 
vide for limited coordination between 
the United States and foreign social se- 
curity systems to eliminate dual social 
security coverage and taxation, and to 
help prevent the loss of benefit protec- 
tion that can occur when workers di- 
vide their careers between two coun- 
tries. 

I also transmit for the information of 
the Congress a report prepared by the 
Department of Health and Human 
Services explaining the key points of 
the Agreement, along with a para- 
graph-by-paragraph explanation of the 
provisions of the principal agreement 
and the related administrative ar- 
rangement. Annexed to this report is 
the report required by section 233(е)(1) 
of the Social Security Act on the effect 
of the Agreement on income and ex- 
penditures of the U.S. Social Security 
program and the number of individuals 
affected by the Agreement. The De- 
partment of State and the Department 
of Health and Human Services have 
recommended the Agreement and re- 
lated documents to me. 

I commend the United States-Greece 
Social Security Agreement and related 
documents. 

WILLIAM J. CLINTON. 

THE WHITE HOUSE, January 26, 1994. 
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EXECUTIVE AND OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 


The following communications were 
laid before the Senate, together with 
accompanying papers, reports, and doc- 
uments, which were referred as indi- 
cated: 


ЕС-2016. A communication from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, a report relative to the former 
Yugoslav Republic of Macedonia; to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

ЕС-2017. A communication from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, notice relative to the maxi- 
mum budget deficit amount; referred jointly, 
pursuant to the order of August 4, 1977, to 
the Committee on the Budget, and to the 
Committee on Governmental Affairs. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


The following petitions and memori- 
als were laid before the Senate and 
were referred or ordered to lie on the 
table as indicated: 

POM-332. A resolution adopted by the 
House of the General Assembly of the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania; to the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations. 

"HOUSE RESOLUTION No. 166 


“Whereas, The Low-Income Home Energy 
Assistance Program served over 500,000 
households in this Commonwealth for the 
1992-1993 program year; and 

“Whereas, This program helps people in 
rural and urban areas alike; and 

“Whereas, This program helps senior citi- 
zens and families with small children; and 

“Whereas, This is one of the few programs 
available to the working poor; and 

“Whereas, Weatherization-efforts funding 
through this program has helped to reduce 
energy bills for low-income customers and 
has also helped to conserve energy; and 

“Whereas, Federal funding for this pro- 
gram has been steadily decreasing since 1985; 
and 

“Whereas, The demand for this program, 
however, has been steadily increasing; there- 
fore be it 

“Resolved, That the House of Representa- 
tives of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
memorialize Congress and the President to 
fund the Low-Income Home Energy Assist- 
ance Program at a level greater than the 
funding level for the 1992-1993 program year; 
and be it further 

“Resolved, That the House of Representa- 
tives memorialize Congress and the Presi- 
dent to further maintain or increase funding 
for weatherization programs which help to 
conserve energy and decrease energy bills of 
low-income customers; and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
transmitted to the President and presiding 
officers of each house of Congress and to 
each member of Congress from Pennsylvania 
as an indication of the settlement of this leg- 
islative body for Congress to reject all pro- 
posals to cut funding for the Low-Income 
Home Energy Assistance Program.” 


INTRODUCTION OF BILLS AND 
JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tions were introduced, read the first 
and second time by unanimous con- 
sent, and referred as indicated: 
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Ву Mr. LOTT: 

S. 1799. A bill for the relief of Joe W. Floyd; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. GRAMM (for himself, Mr. 
HELMS, Mr. SMITH, and Mr. BURNS): 

S. 1800. A bill to protect the personal secu- 
rity of Americans by ensuring the imprison- 
ment of violent criminals; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Ву Mr. RIEGLE (for himself and Мг. 
D’ AMATO): 

S. 1801. A bill to apply certain minimum 
standards to the conversion of savings asso- 
ciations and savings banks from the mutual 
form to the stock form, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Banking, Hous- 
ing, and Urban Affairs. 

By Mr. HOLLINGS: 

S. 1802. A bill for the relief of Johnson 
Chesnut Whittaker; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By Mr. DOLE (for himself, Mr. PRES- 
SLER, Mr. DOMENICI, Mr. NICKLES, Mr. 
COCHRAN, Mr. HELMS, Mr. SIMPSON, 
Mr. D'AMATO, Мг. COVERDELL, Мг. 
GREGG, Mr. GORTON, Mr. THURMOND, 
and Mr. KEMPTHORNE): 

S. 1803. A bill to amend the United Nations 
Participation Act of 1945 to facilitate coordi- 
nation between the executive and legislative 
branches of Government regarding United 
States participation in, or the use of United 
States funds for, United Nations peacekeep- 
ing activities; to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

By Mr. WARNER: 

S. 1804. A bill to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to eliminate the disparity be- 
tween civilian and military retiree cost-of- 
living adjustments caused by the Omnibus 
Budget Reconciliation Act of 1993; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 


SUBMISSION OF CONCURRENT AND 
SENATE RESOLUTIONS 


The following concurrent resolutions 
and Senate resolutions were read, and 
referred (or acted upon), as indicated: 

By Mr. GREGG: 

S. Con. Res. 58. A concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress that any 
government mandated health care reform 
should be included on budget and should be 
subject to the same budget rules as other tax 
and spending measures; to the Committee on 
the Budget. 


STATEMENTS ON INTRODUCED 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


By Mr. GRAMM (for himself, Mr. 
HELMS, Mr. SMITH and Mr. 
BURNS): 

S. 1800. A bill to protect the personal 
security of Americans by ensuring the 
imprisonment of violent criminals; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

THE PREDATOR CRIMINAL IMPRISONMENT ACT OF 
1994 

Mr. GRAMM. Mr. President, today I 
am going to introduce a bill entitled 
“The Predator Criminal Imprisonment 
Act of 1994.” 

This bill contains the toughest provi- 
sions from the anticrime bill which we 
adopted in the Senate last year and 
which I believe contained the nucleus 
of an effective program to grab violent 
criminals by the throat and not let 
them go to get a better grip. 
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I want to explain to my colleagues 
and to the American people why I am 
introducing this bill and what my 
plans are in regard to it. 

We have not passed comprehensive 
and effective anticrime legislation in 
the U.S. Congress in 9 years. For 9 
years we have passed strong provisions 
in the Senate. Sometimes we have 
passed strong provisions in the House. 
But what has happened is that when 
those bills have gone to conference, 
passing through that bottleneck where 
decisions are made by a small number 
of people who hold views on crime 
quite different from the views held by 
the average American, where the con- 
ference seems to blame society and not 
the criminal for crime, what has hap- 
pened is that those tough provisions 
have ended up being stripped out of the 
bills. 

A perfect example was in the last 
Congress. We passed a provision in the 
Senate that allowed us to strengthen 
law enforcement and to make it pos- 
sible for us to carry out tough sen- 
tences, the most important of which 
was the death penalty, the so-called 
habeas corpus reforms. That provision 
was adopted in the Senate. We went to 
conference with the House on that 
crime bill, and not only did the mem- 
bers of that conference committee in a 
dark room somewhere in this great old 
Capitol strip out the get-tough provi- 
sion of the Senate bill, but they sub- 
stituted a provision that would have 
actually weakened law enforcement. 

All of us last night listened to the 
President endorse the three-time-loser 
provision. I have personally offered 
that provision on the floor of the Sen- 
ate a number of times. It has been of- 
fered by others. And I have obviously 
supported it when I offered it, and I 
supported it when they offered it. And 
I am delighted that the President has 
endorsed that provision. 

But І am concerned about two things. 
First of all, I am concerned that last 
year in his first address to the Nation 
in a Joint Session of Congress, the 
President talked about getting tough 
on crime. But later when we got his 
budget he cut prison construction by 
$580 million. The President and the At- 
torney General have spent the entire 
last year trying to repeal mandatory 
minimum sentencing. Now the Presi- 
dent has done a 180, and he says he is 
for the three-time-loser provision. 

I want the President to support the 
Senate crime bill. We passed a tough 
crime bill. The House has not yet dealt 
with that legislation. But I have not 
heard the President say that he sup- 
ports the funding mechanism that 
would cut existing programs to build 
prisons, to institute a truth-in-sentenc- 
ing provision, to have 10 years in pris- 
on without parole for possessing a fire- 
arm during the commission of a violent 
crime or a drug felony, 20 years for dis- 
charging it, life imprisonment for kill- 
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ing somebody, the death penalty in ag- 
gravated cases, to have 10 years in pris- 
on for selling drugs to a child no mat- 
ter who your daddy is or how you think 
society has done you wrong, get-tough 
provisions that the American people 
want. 

So I have offered this bill today be- 
cause I am afraid that the House is not 
going to adopt our funding mechanism, 
that we are not going to build the pris- 
ons, that our get-tough minimum man- 
datory sentences will not become the 
law of the land, that our partnership 
with the States to build regional pris- 
ons and to incarcerate repeat offenders 
will not be put into effect. 

So today, I wanted to put the Senate 
on notice that I am offering a bill that 
has the get-tough provisions of the 
Senate bill in it. If by May 1 the House 
has not passed a crime bill, if by May 
1 we have not taken action to give the 
American people something they des- 
perately want but have been denied for 
9 years in a row in getting, I am going 
to begin in the month of May offering 
these get-tough provisions as an 
amendment to the bills under consider- 
ation in the Senate. 

It would not be my objective to tie 
up the Senate. I do not think we would 
need a lengthy debate. We have already 
voted by large margins for the provi- 
sions of this bill. 

The provisions of the bill include: 
Mandatory minimum sentences for gun 
offenses, the death penalty іп aggra- 
vated cases for murder with a gun, 
mandatory minimum sentencing for 
selling drugs to a child, life imprison- 
ment on a second offense, imprison- 
ment for individuals who commit vio- 
lent crimes and drug felonies and on 
the third offense put them in prison for 
life and keep them there and do not en- 
gage in plea bargaining on that third 
offense and direct prosecutors to go for 
life in prison. 

Basically, these are get-tough provi- 
sions that build prisons; that enter into 
а partnership with the States; that 
guarantee that when somebody is put 
in prison for 10 years for a violent 
crime, they serve almost every single 
day in prison of those 10 years; that use 
existing prison space by setting a high- 
er standard on the Federal courts be- 
cause today 43 of our States are limited 
by the Federal courts in terms of their 
ability to keep violent predator crimi- 
nals off the streets, even though many 
of these criminals are committing 100 
violent crimes a year. 

Mr. President, our bleeding Nation 
demands that we act. For 9 years we 
have not acted. The President, last 
night, got on America’s team on this 
issue. I urge him to do several things: 
Endorse the Senate bill. If there are 
areas of the Senate bill the President 
cannot support, tell us what they are, 
give us an opportunity to sit down and 
work out a viable compromise. Urge 
those in the House who still blame so- 
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ciety for crime to recognize that the 
American people, this year, will not be 
denied. The purpose of this legislation 
is to guarantee that we are not denied. 
I will introduce this bill today. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
two-page outline be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

THE PREDATOR CRIMINAL IMPRISONMENT ACT 
OF 1994 
TITLE 1. FINDINGS 

The Congress makes the following findings: 

(1) The most important domestic function 
of the Federal government is the protection 
of the personal security of individual Ameri- 
cans through the enactment and enforce- 
ment of laws against criminal behavior. 

(2) The criminal justice system in America 
is failing to achieve its basic objective of 
protecting the innocent and punishing the 
guilty. 

(8) In America today, there exists crime 
without punishment. Failure to remedy this 
imperils the public safety, disrupts domestic 
tranquility, and threatens the rule of law. 

TITLE 2, EFFECTIVE MANDATORY MINIMUM 

PRISON SENTENCES 

A. Provide for a mandatory term in prison 
of at least 10 years for any individual who 
possesses a firearm while committing a 
crime of violence or drug felony, not less 
than 20 years in prison if the weapon is dis- 
charged and either life imprisonment or the 
penalty of death in aggravated cir- 
cumstances if the gun is used to kill a person 
during the commission of such a crime. 

B. Provide for a mandatory, minimum 
term in prison of 10 years for any adult who 
sells drugs to a minor or who involves a 
minor in drug trafficking operations; provide 
for not less than life imprisonment upon con- 
viction for a second such offense. 

C. Provide for not less than life imprison- 
ment for any individual who commits a seri- 
ous drug felony or violent crime after two 
prior convictions for such offenses. 

The Senate agreed by voice vote to include 
these penalties in H.R. 3355, the 1993 Senate 
passed anti-crime bill after voting 58-42 to 
modify the Gramm amendment with the 
D’Amato proposal to apply the gun penalties 
to State as well as Federal offenses. 

TITLE 3. CONSTRUCTION OF REGIONAL PRISONS 
FOR VIOLENT CRIMINALS 

A. Authorize the construction of at least 10 
regional prisons with each housing at least 
2500 inmates. Such regional prisons would 
house violent criminals convicted in either 
state or federal court. In order to be eligible 
to use the regional prisons, each participat- 
ing state must insure that violent criminals 
serve at least 85% of their sentence; must 
adopt pre-trial detention policies similar to 
those in the Federal system; must adopt sen- 
tences for firearms offenders that are at 
least as long as those imposed under Federal 
law; and must allow recognition of the rights 
of victims of crime. The Senate voted to in- 
clude such provisions in H.R. 3355 when it 
voted 94-4 in November 1993 and passed the 
Byrd amendment. 

TITLE 4. INCREASED USE OF EXISTING PRISON 

SPACE 

A. Currently, too many violent criminals 
serve too little of their sentences because 
the Federal courts have placed population 
limits or “сарв” on prisons to remedy а vari- 
ety of prison conditions deemed unsuitable 
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by the court. Title 4 would limit such “сар” 
orders to those circumstances where an indi- 
vidual plaintiff inmate has proven that 
crowded conditions have violated the Con- 
stitution. 

Thus, court ordered limits on prison in- 
mate population levels would be used only to 
remedy Constitutional violations created by 
overcrowding. In addition, other remedies, 
such as improved health care, would have to 
be exhausted prior to the imposition of a 
prison population cap. 

The Senate voted 68-31 to include this 
Helms-Gramm-Mack-Graham language as 
Section 5139 in H.R. 3355, the Senate passed 
anti-crime bill. 

TITLE 5. ESTABLISHMENT OF "VIOLENT CRIME 

REDUCTION TRUST FUND" 

A. The Senate voted 94-4 to adopt the Byrd 
amendment which would establish a new 
“Violent Crime Reduction Trust Fund". The 
$22 billion fund would be created by reducing 
over a period of 5 years the level of federal 
employment by 252,000. The reduction in fed- 
eral personnel levels was recommended by 
Vice-President Gore in the Report of the Na- 
tional Performance Review. During consider- 
ation of the 1993 Unemployment Compensa- 
tion bill the Senate had voted 82-14 in favor 
of such a personnel reduction as proposed in 
the Gramm amendment; the House had ap- 
proved the proposal 275-146. 


Mr. RIEGLE (for himself and Mr. 
D'AMATO): 

S. 1801. A bill to apply certain mini- 
mum standards to the conversion of 
savings associations and savings banks 
from the mutual form to the stock 
form, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Banking, Housing, and 
Urban Affairs. 

MUTUAL DEPOSITORY INSTITUTION CONVERSION 

PROTECTION АСТ OF 1994 

ө Мг. RIEGLE. Mr. President, today I 
am introducing the Mutual Depository 
Institution Conversion Protection Act 
of 1994. I am pleased that Senator 
D'AMATO is joining me as an original 
cosponsor. This important legislation 
is designed to address problems that 
have arisen as mutually held deposi- 
tory institutions have converted to 
stock ownership form. 

While mutual to stock conversions 
are not a new phenomenon, they have 
become the subject of outrageous in- 
sider abuse. Conversions have histori- 
cally been an effective means for ailing 
mutuals to raise capital. More re- 
cently, however, management and in- 
siders at well capitalized institutions 
have used the conversion process to un- 
fairly profit by obtaining stock and op- 
tions, and by generally underpricing 
the institutions themselves. Where 
Federal regulations governing conver- 
sions have proven too effective in lim- 
iting abuse, the institutions have 
switched to State charters in order to 
take advantage of more lenient State 
regulations. 

By way of example, I am including 
with my statement an article from the 
American Banker describing a conver- 
sion recently proposed by an institu- 
tion that had switched from a Federal 
to a State charter. In this case, man- 
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agement and insiders would obtain all 
the shares offered in the conversion. 
The depositors, who theoretically own 
the institution, would receive nothing. 
To make matters worse, the institu- 
tion would end up with less capital as 
a result of the transaction because the 
proceeds of the proposed conversion 
would be less than the cost of the deal. 
In the end, the depositors/owners would 
have a smaller stake in a more poorly 
capitalized institution. 

The conversion games have clearly 
gotten out of hand. A recent issue of 
Money Magazine urged readers to open 
deposit accounts in mutuals in order to 
cash in on future conversions, stating, 
“Just $500 in an account at the right 
institution will buy you your very own 
place at the trough. You won't be able 
to scarf up as much as the insiders, but 
you'll do okay.” 

This self-dealing should stop, and 
stop now. These outrageous сопуег- 
sions are not victimless crimes. To the 
extent that management and insiders 
are skimming off the net worth of the 
institution through a conversion, they 
are doing so at the expense of the insti- 
tution and its account holders. Signifi- 
cantly, such transactions also siphon 
capital that ultimately protects the de- 
posit insurance system. 

The legislation that I introduce 
today will ensure that management 
and trustees fulfill their obligations to 
act in the interest of the institution. 
My intention is not to abolish conver- 
sions, but to ensure that proper incen- 
tives drive these transactions. 

First, the bill eliminates the incen- 
tives for institutions to switch to State 
charters by establishing the Federal 
regulations as the starting point for all 
conversions. The Office of Thrift Su- 
pervision would enforce the Federal 
regulations for all depository institu- 
tions, but the States would retain au- 
thority to impose more stringent pro- 
tections against abuse. The Federal 
regulations would simply serve as a 
floor. 

Second, the bill forbids management 
and insiders from receiving benefits 
through the transaction except in their 
role as depositors. If they are deposi- 
tors, they may receive the same pref- 
erential terms that all depositors are 
offered and no more—no free stock, no 
preferential purchase rights. Other- 
wise, management and insiders are 
treated as the general public is treated. 
Further, the Director of the Office of 
Thrift Supervision is required to set 
both a percentage and dollar cap on the 
ownership stake acquired by insiders. 

Third, incentive compensation such 
as stock options cannot be conferred 
during the first year following the con- 
version. Decisions concerning such in- 
centive programs are better made by 
established stockholders who can 
evaluate the costs and benefits of such 
a program, rather than mutual deposi- 
tors contemplating a conversion pro- 
posal. 
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Finally, the bill mandates а study of 
the conversion process by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury. This study will 
determine the adequacy of existing 
Federal law and regulations in ensur- 
ing an equitable conversion process, 
the accuracy of the stock appraisals 
employed in conversions, and the ade- 
quacy of disclosure to the depositors 
and the public required in conversions. 
The Secretary will report his findings 
to the Congress within 1 year. 

Mutual to stock conversions are com- 
plex transactions in which the prob- 
lems are far easier to identify than the 
solutions. It is essential, however, that 
we stop insiders from putting their own 
best interest ahead of their depositors, 
and this bill will do so. I look forward 
to working with Senator D’AMATO and 
the rest of the Banking Committee to 
improve the bill as we move through 
the legislative process. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that additional material be print- 
ed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

AN INSIDERS-ONLY IPO WOULD LOWER МЕТ 

WORTH OF A MILWAUKEE MUTUAL 
(By Robyn Meredith) 

WASHINGTON.—In a new twist on the con- 
troversial trend of mutual thrifts selling 
stock for the first time, Wisconsin's largest 
mutual plans a deal that for the first time 
ever would leave a thrift with lower net 
worth after it issues stock. 

Milwaukee's Mutual Savings Bank would 
still have capital equal to about 9.5% of as- 
sets, high by industry standards. 

But Mutual's offerings is also unusual in 
that no depositors will be allowed to buy the 
stock, which is being reserved solely for 
company insiders. 

CONGRESS HEARING THE CRITICS 

Mutual’s plans to sell stock for the first 
time come as Congress is holding hearings on 
conversions. 

Key members of the House Banking com- 
mittee, including Chairman Henry B. Gon- 
zalez, D-Tex., have introduced legislation 
that would require federal regulators to 
tighten state laws that permit large blocks 
of the new thrift stock to be given or sold to 
insiders. 

With the transaction, Mutual plans to keep 
the majority of the company depositor- 
owned while selling a minority share of 
stock. It will do so by forming a mutual 
holding company. 

PREFERRED STOCK 

The $1.24 billion-asset thrift would form a 
holding company-owned by the thrift's de- 
positors—which in turn will be the parent of 
the savings bank. 

The savings bank will issue stock, at least 
80% of which will be held by the mutual 
holding company. The minority share—a pre- 
ferred stock class paying a 6% annual divi- 
dend—will be given and solid to the thrifts’ 
executives and employees. 

President and chief executive Michael T. 
Crowley Jr. defended the deal, saying the 
thrift needs a holding company to acquire 
other institutions in the future. 

He said the shares were offered only to in- 
siders because a traditional stock offering, 
in which roughly $129 million in stock would 
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have been sold to the public, would have 
raised too much capital for the thrift to safe- 
ly deploy. 

Mr. Crowley said that although the deposi- 
tors who own the thrift can't buy stock in 
the deal he is protecting their interests. By 
granting employees and managers large 
blocks of stock and stock options, he is giv- 
ing them incentives to boost the thrift's per- 
formance, he said. 

All the officers are 60 years old or less in- 
cluding Mr. Crowley, 51, who is also a direc- 
tor. One of the other six directors is below 
retirement age. Chairman Michael T. Crow- 
ley Sr. is 80. 

INCENTIVES CALLED APPROPRIATE 

The thrift president said paying the direc- 
tors performance incentives is appropriate. 
“They are certainly going to be staying with 
the company as long as they are functioning 
and contributing to the company.“ Mr. 
Crowley said. “І don’t think that I would 
categorize any of the directors as old." 

By creating a holding company that can 
make acquisitions, We are creating more 
value for the depositors, not less.“ by pro- 
tecting depositors’ ability to buy stock 
should the thrift later go fully public, he 
added. 

In standard stock conversions, insiders 
often wind up with large blocks of the new 
stock—up to 25%, according to Mr. Crowley. 
By doing a mutual holding company conver- 
sion, We are preserving 80%” for depositors, 
Mr. Crowley said. 

‘NOTHING IS BEING TAKEN AWAY’ 

Depositors will own the institution when 
it is done and they will own the institution 
in the same proportion as if we had done a 
stock offering,” he said. Nothing is being 
taken away from them at all.“ 

As a result of Mutual's stock issuance, its 
capital will decline from $129 million, or 
10.4% of assets, to $117 million, or 9.5%. The 
stake going to insiders amounts to 1,787,000 
shares valued at about $15 each, 

If the stock were sold at $15 a share, Mu- 
tual would raise its capital by roughly $26.8 
million. 

FREE STOCK, PLUS BONUSES 

The deal will produce just $2.34 million in 
income—the amount sold to the 10 directors 
and officers—while costing Mutual roughly 
$17.8 million. 

In addition to the stock they purchase. 
Mutual executives will share $2.34 million in 
free stock, along with $1.8 million in cash bo- 
nuses to offset taxes they would otherwise 
face. 

In addition, $8.3 million of the stock will 
go to a tax-qualified employee stock owner- 
ship plan. Mr. Crowley’s supplemental pen- 
sion plan will be funded through $341,000 in 
the stock. 

And 900,000 shares in stock options valued 
at roughly $4.5 million will be issued. Fees 
for the transaction will be $432,000. 

Kip A. Weissman, a partner who specializes 
in thrift stock conversions at the Washing- 
ton-based law firm Silver, Freedman & Taff, 
said, “Ав currently structured, the cost of 
the stock programs appears to offset the 
amount of capital raised in the private 
placement." 

The deal could raise hackles in Congress, 
which held hearings Thursday in North Caro- 
lina to consider depositors’ complaints about 
such deals. A second hearing will be held 
Wednesday on Capitol Hill. “If the trans- 
action does result in a capital drain, I would 
think it could be subjected to criticism on 
Capitol Hill.“ Mr. Weissman said. 

Reid Nagle, president of Charlottesville, 
Va.-based SNL Securities, said Mutual's 
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deal, “obviously benefits insiders, and exclu- 
sively insiders." 

If executives were solely interested in en- 
riching themselves, They probably could 
have done equally well in a standard conver- 
sion, but in a mutual holding company con- 
version, they retain control.“ he said. 

Because the depositor-owned holding com- 
pany would control at least 80% of the com- 
pany, outside stockholders could not unseat 
the board. “Тһеу have the comfort of going 
home at night knowing that they can remain 
as directors and officers as long as they 
choose.“ Mr. Nagle said. This is self-enrich- 
ment without loss of control." 

The deal would not be allowed under Office 
of Thrift Supervision rules, which govern 
stock conversions for all savings and loans 
and for federally chartered savings banks. In 
1992, Mutual changed its charter from an 
OTS-regulated, state-chartered savings and 
loan to a state-chartered savings bank. 

The differences are important because the 
proposed legislation would force Mutual’s 
deal to follow standards similar to those im- 
posed by the OTS. 

STATE APPROVAL NEEDED 

Mutual filed its conversion plan Jan. 4 
with its state regulator, which must approve 
the deal. Although the deal would result ina 
lower net worth, Mutual said in the docu- 
ments that it planned to use the proceeds 
from the transaction to increase its regu- 
latory capital and for general corporate pur- 


Harold N. Lee Jr., the Wisconsin savings 
and loan commissioner, refused to comment 
on the deal. Mr. Lee last year was chairman 
of the American Council of State Savings 
Supervisors, the trade group that represents 
regulators. 

In the past, he supported deals that have 
awarded thrift executives large blocks of free 
and low-priced stock. He has said executives 
deserve to be rewarded for successfully steer- 
ing thrifts through the S&L crisis. 

Asked why he would pursue a deal that 
would lower net worth, Mr. Crowley Jr. said 
that Mutual is already overcapitalized. 

“I guess if we were at 4%, we would be 
more concerned about 16,” he said. “1 don’t 
know that 914% is a bad number—last time I 
looked,” that was a very good capital ratio 
to have, he said. “It makes a lot more sense 
not to force a glut of capital into a very 
highly capitalized institution. 

“If we wanted to just increase our salaries 
over the next 10 years or five years, it 
wouldn't be an issue—It wouldn't be news,” 
Mr. Crowley said. This way, employees will 
own a stake in the company as well. Selling 
stock will “start to create a change in our 
corporate culture, which has been a mutual 
for 101 years.“ he said.e 
е Mr. D'AMATO. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to cosponsor S. 1801, legislation 
designed to regulate mutual to stock 
conversions of savings associations. 

This is an issue that causes me great 
concern. It represents nothing less 
than the plunder of our Nation's de- 
positors by some unscrupulous man- 
agers and officers of mutual savings in- 
stitutions. 

In our depository system, there are 
two types of savings institutions. 
Stock savings banks are incorporated 
institutions owned by their sharehold- 
ers, and managed by an elected board 
of directors. Mutual savings banks 


have no shareholders. These institu- 
tions are owned by the depositors, and 
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managed by a board of trustees, acting 
in a fiduciary capacity, who often 
nominate and elect themselves to these 
positions. 

Recently, some of these mutual sav- 
ings banks have discovered a quick way 
to enrich their own officers and man- 
agers at the expense of depositors. 
While there are excellent reasons for 
conversions—to raise capital, for exam- 
ple—the conversion process has been 
misused, and depositor funds misappro- 
priated, by sharp operators. In too 
many instances, insiders simply con- 
vert the mutual to a stock institution, 
providing themselves with lucrative 
stock options, or even outright grants 
of stock, in the new institution. The 
depositors, the actual owners, get dis- 
proportionately little of the benefits of 
the conversion, while the insiders get 
rich. 

One glaring example of this at- 
tempted abuse occurred in my own 
State of New York. The trustees of the 
Green Point Savings Bank wanted to 
convert the institution to a stock sav- 
ings bank, and in the process would 
have given themselves stock worth an 
estimated $85 million, money that 
rightly belongs to the institution’s de- 
positors. 

Fortunately, the New York State 
Banking Department, under able lead- 
ership of Superintendent Derrick 
Cephas, stepped in and prevented this 
deal from going forward under the 
original egregious terms. On Monday, 
Mr. Cephas issued an order requiring 
Green Point to cancel all stock grants 
to insiders, eliminate other personal 
benefits for the trustees, and appoint 
three new independent outside direc- 
tors who will report directly to the 
banking department. 

However, this problem is far from 
solved. While Mr. Cephas has taken 
forceful and decisive action in New 
York, conversions of this nature are 
going on across the Nation. Only yes- 
terday I was advised that Wisconsin's 
largest mutual savings bank is plan- 
ning to convert to stock form, without 
allowing any depositors to purchase 
stock in the new bank. Worse yet, the 
conversion would actually lower the 
capital of the institution. 

Mr. President, this abuse of deposi- 
tors must stop. It is clear to me that 
many of these transactions are nothing 
less than bank robbery. Federal legisla- 
tion is needed to correct these abuses 
now and on a nationwide basis, as well 
as to tighten up existing Federal regu- 
lation of the conversion process. That 
is why I am joining with Senator RIE- 
GLE in introducing legislation to set 
basic depositor protection standards 
for mutual to stock conversions. These 
new Federal standards will set a floor, 
not a ceiling. State regulators will be 
free to provide additional protection. 
But if the States do not act, or do not 
provide sufficient protection on their 
own, our legislation will establish fun- 
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damental depositor rights needed to 
protect our citizens from this type of 
financial abuse. 

Mr. President, I hope that the Bank- 
ing Committee will be able to consider 
this proposal as soon as possible, and 
that Senate passage of this important 
consumer protection measure will 
occur soon thereafter. 


By Mr. DOLE (for himself, Mr. 
PRESSLER, Mr. DOMENICI, Mr. 
NICKLES, Mr. COCHRAN, Mr. 
HELMS, Mr. SIMPSON, Mr. 
D’AMATO, Mr. COVERDELL, Mr. 
GREGG, Mr. GORTON, Mr. THUR- 
MOND, and Mr. KEMPTHORNE): 

S. 1803. A bill to amend the United 
Nations Participation Act of 1945 to fa- 
cilitate coordination between the exec- 
utive and legislative branches of Gov- 
ernment regarding U.S. participation 
in, or the use of U.S. funds for, United 
Nations peacekeeping activities; to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

PEACE POWERS ACT OF 1994 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, last year’s 
congressional uproar over United 
States blunders in Somalia, Bosnia, 
and Haiti, has prompted some to call 
for a review of the War Powers Act. 
However, in my view, at the root of 
Congress’ balking about these foreign 
policy flops and flip-flops is not the re- 
lationship between the Congress and 
the Executive, but the relationship be- 
tween the United States and the Unit- 
ed Nations—and the lack of a statutory 
congressional role in that relationship. 

The problem in Somalia, Bosnia, and 
Haiti was not the unilateral pursuit of 
United States national interests. Each 
of these foreign blunders was the result 
of the administration deferring to or 
depending on the United Nations to de- 
fine U.S. policy. Our policy in Somalia 
went awry when the mission changed 
from carrying out humanitarian aid de- 
liveries to carrying out the U.N.’s ven- 
detta against General Аійеей, and 
when feeding people turned into na- 
tion-building. 

Instead of supporting Bosnia’s right 
to self-defense under article 51 of the 
U.N. charter, at the urging of fellow 
members of the U.N. Security Council 
the administration tentatively pledged 
25,000 troops to implement a U.N.-medi- 
ated plan which would reward aggres- 
sion and dismember Bosnia- 
Hercegovina, a U.N. member state. In 
the case of Haiti, only a mob scene pre- 
vented the commitment of United 
States troops to a U.N.-commanded de- 
ployment with a murky mission and 
inadequate security. 

The administration has reviewed or 
altered these ill-conceived, U.N.-driven 
policies as a result of congressional 
pressure—not as a result of congres- 
sional oversight or authority. The re- 
ality is that Congress plays no formal 
role in U.N. peacekeeping decisions and 
so, the usual checks and balances do 
not exist. In contrast to the foreign aid 
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process—where Congress must be noti- 
fied of minor dollar changes in assist- 
ance programs—hundreds of millions of 
dollars are committed for U.N. peace- 
keeping without the Congress ever re- 
ceiving even copies of the relevant U.N. 
Security Council resolutions or re- 
ports. The Congress is expected to pay 
the bills, no questions asked, and after 
the fact. 

The process by which U.N. peace- 
keeping missions are recommended and 
decided upon are shrouded in secrecy, 
and appear based on inconsistent cri- 
teria. Nevertheless, once the U.N. Se- 
curity Council votes to approve a 
peacekeeping operation, the United 
States is automatically obligated to 
pay nearly one-third of every oper- 
ation. By the end of this fiscal year, 
the United States will owe roughly $1 
billion beyond the $401 million already 
appropriated for U.N. peacekeeping— 
and this does not count hundreds of 
millions spent in support of U.N. peace- 
keeping objectives. 

At a time when the American people 
are calling for budgetary restraint at 
home, U.N. peacekeeping has become 
an exploding international entitlement 
program—with some 20 operations cur- 
rently underway. On September 27, 
1993, when President Clinton laid out 
criteria for U.N. peacekeeping oper- 
ations, he also said the United Nations 
must know when to say по” to peace- 
keeping. Yet, since late September, the 
Security Council—with the United 
States casting ‘‘yes’’ votes—has begun, 
continued, or modified peacekeeping 
operations in Mozambique, the Iraq/Ku- 
wait border, Somalia, El Salvador, Cy- 
prus, Lebanon, Georgia, Haiti, Rwanda, 
the former Yugoslavia, and Liberia— 
and is considering new operations in 
Angola, Tajikistan and other hot spots 
in the former Soviet Union. Yet, the 
Security Council has only said no“ to 
peacekeeping in Burundi. 

Meanwhile, there has been minimal 
consultation with Congress on peace- 
keeping matters, despite serious fund- 
ing shortfalls and congressional con- 
cerns about administration policy in 
this regard. With peacekeeping costs 
and deployments mushrooming, peace- 
keeping environments increasingly 
dangerous and hostile, and this admin- 
istration’s increasing reliance on the 
United Nations for policy direction, the 
Congress is compelled to take action. 

Therefore, together with Senators 
PRESSLER, DOMENICI, NICKLES, COCH- 
RAN, HELMS, SIMPSON, D’AMATO, 
COVERDELL, GREGG, GORTON, THUR- 
MOND, and KEMPTHORNE, I am introduc- 
ing the Peace Powers Act of 1994, to 
bring U.S. interests, as well as greater 
openness and accountability, into the 
peacekeeping decisionmaking process. 

The United Nations Participation 
Act was passed in 1945 and has only 
been amended twice—the last time 
nearly 30 years ago. Traditionally, Con- 
gress has paid little attention to U.N. 
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peacekeeping activities because they 
were low-cost and low-risk. In recent 
years, however, as U.N. peacekeeping 
activities proliferated and as U.S. com- 
mitments to these operations in- 
creased, Congress has taken a closer 
look, and thanks to the leadership of 
some of my Republican colleagues, 
Congress has begun to impose some 
limits on U.N. peacekeeping. 

The Peace Powers Act of 1994 is 
largely the product of those earlier leg- 
islative efforts to get a handle on U.N. 
activities. This legislation was in- 
tended as an umbrella—to cover the 
concepts and ideas of many Senators. 
My distinguished colleagues, Senators 
DOMENICI, PRESSLER, NICKLES and 
COCHRAN deserve special mention for 
their efforts. Numerous provisions they 
have sponsored in other bills are in- 
cluded in this legislation. 

Senator PRESSLER has a long and dis- 
tinguished track record in pressing for 
U.N. reform. In the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee, he offered four pro- 
visions on notifications, reporting, and 
reimbursement which were incor- 
porated into S. 1281, the State Depart- 
ment authorization bill, which the Sen- 
ate will begin to consider today. All 
four provisions are included in this leg- 
islation. Senator PRESSLER also will 
offer an amendment on an inspector 
general at the U.N., and that concept is 
also included in the Peace Powers Act. 

Senator DOMENICI has authored pro- 
visions on accountability, buy Amer- 
ica, and cost savings in his work on the 
Appropriations Committee—all of 
which are reflected in the Peace Pow- 
ers Act. And, Senators NICKLES and 
COCHRAN raised the issue of foreign 
command of U.S. forces last fall during 
debate on the Defense Appropriations 
bill; this critical issue is also addressed 
in this legislation in a manner which 
should meet the key concerns raised 
about the Nickles/Cochran amendment 
last year. I appreciate all of my col- 
leagues efforts and their cosponsorship 
of this legislation. 

Let me just highlight some of the 
key provisions of the Peace Powers Act 
of 1994: 

First, no U.S. troops under foreign 
command for United Nations peace- 
keeping activities. American troops 
should not be placed under foreign 
command in U.N. operations. When I 
went to war, it was for the stars and 
stripes not for the blue banner of the 
United Nations. Our military personnel 
should only be asked to risk their lives 
in support of U.S. interests in oper- 
ations led by U.S. commanders. The 
tragedy in Somalia illustrates the un- 
acceptable danger to United States 
military personnel of serving with mul- 
tinational units with different equip- 
ment and levels of expertise, under 
untested command structures. The 
Peace Powers Act does, however, ad- 
dress some of the criticisms leveled 
against the Nickles-Cochran amend- 
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ment. The restriction on foreign com- 
mand only applies to U.N. peacekeep- 
ing activities—not to all actions taken 
under NATO or the U.N. charter—so 
Desert Storm-type scenarios would not 
be affected. Furthermore, the bill al- 
lows the President to place American 
troops under foreign command if he de- 
termines it is in the U.S. national secu- 
rity interest and is constitutional. 

Second, no U.S. forces for a U.N. 
army without congressional approval. 
The men and women in the United 
States Armed Forces voluntarily enlist 
to protect and defend United States in- 
terests, and should not be turned over 
to a U.N. standing army at the beck 
and call of the U.N. Secretary Gen- 
eral—who is an unelected international 
bureaucrat ill-prepared to run military 
operations as is so painfully evident in 
the former Yugoslavia. The Peace Pow- 
ers Act clarifies that any article 43 
agreement for a standing U.N. army 
must be subject to congressional ap- 
proval. 

Third, put Congress in the loop. Con- 
gress needs to be in the loop before the 
U.S. casts its vote on peacekeeping ac- 
tivities in the Security Council. Rarely 
are these emergency decisions, and 
they always lead to a pledge of U.S. 
funds or U.S. military personnel. The 
distinguished Senator from Nebraska, 
Senator KERREY, stated in a New York 
Times op-ed last fall that, “еуегу deci- 
sion to participate in a U.N. peacekeep- 
ing operation should be subject to con- 
gressional approval.’’ While I would not 
go so far—nor does this legislation—we 
must insure that the Congress is con- 
sulted and informed prior to Security 
Council action on peacekeeping mat- 
ters. Relevant U.N. documents must be 
provided in a timely fashion so that 
the Congress can offer input before a 
decision is made and before we receive 
the bill. Right now the Congress relies 
on the good will of the administration 
or the United Nations to get Security 
Council resolutions, cost information, 
or answers to other questions our 
constitutents ask. 

Fourth, truth in budgeting for U.N. 
peacekeeping. At present, U.S. funding 
for peacekeeping comes from a number 
of sources, and increasingly from the 
Department of Defense. Continued 
raids on the U.S. defense budget to fi- 
nance U.N. peacekeeping will guaran- 
tee a return to the hollow forces of the 
late 1970s. Instead, the administration 
should submit a complete funding re- 
quest for peacekeeping with the rest of 
the fiscal year budget request, and re- 
quest supplemental funding for new op- 
erations, if necessary. Furthermore, 
the United Nations should be put on 
notice that the United States will not 
continue to pay an ever-escalating as- 
sessed contribution for U.N. peacekeep- 
ing—already at 31.7 percent—without 
congressional input. It is high time to 
cut off the U.N.’s unlimited credit line. 

Fifth, bring accountability to the 
U.N. process. There is no independent 
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inspection capability at the United Na- 
tions and U.S. efforts to establish an 
inspector general are being essentially 
ignored by the entrenched, highly paid, 
bloated U.N. bureaucracy. I am not 
talking about adding another bureau- 
crat with a fancy title who answers to 
Boutros Boutros-Ghali—that's just 
window-dressing; Iam talking about an 
independent inspector general who can 
provide a thorough accounting of U.N. 
operations to those who pay the bills. 
It's time for us to use our financial le- 
verage as the U.N’s largest donor to 
achieve fundamental reform. 

Finally, give full credit where credit 
is due. The U.N. must give full and 
prompt credit for U.S. non-cash or in- 
kind contributions such as personnel, 
transport, and equipment. While the 
United States has spent roughly $1.5 
billion in Somalia, the U.N. will give us 
a bill for an additional $500 million for 
U.N. peacekeeping in Somalia. The 
U.S. taxpayer can no longer afford this 
kind of warped U.N. accounting which 
does not reflect the totality of what we 
provide. 

The Peace Powers Act of 1994 in- 
cludes limitations on intelligence-shar- 
ing with the United Nations; I think 
that most of my colleagues would 
agree that providing intelligence to the 
U.N. is like giving it directly to the 
news media. Our intelligence commit- 
tee needs to be brought into the U.N. 
intelligence loop, as well. 

This bill requires steps to ensure the 
safety of Americans captured during 
U.N. peacekeeping operations. In addi- 
tion, it requires access for American 
companies to U.N. peacekeeping con- 
tracts—to prevent what happened in 
Cambodia, where American car makers 
were shut out. 

The Peace Powers Act of 1994 will not 
solve all the problems associated with 
U.S. involvement in U.N. peacekeeping 
activities, but it should help increase 
accountability, control costs and start 
bringing U.S. interests into the deci- 
sionmaking equation. 

Some may argue that the Peace Pow- 
ers Act is congressional intrusion into 
the executive’s power—that it places 
undue limits on the President’s powers 
as Commander in Chief. My response is 
simple: the Peace Powers Act only 
places limits on our participation in 
some United Nations activities. It has 
no impact on decisions involving 
American forces acting in support of 
American interests—whether unilater- 
ally or in a coalition under the U.N. 
charter or the NATO treaty. 

I would like to quote from an article 
written by the distinguished President 
pro tempore for the New York Times 
last summer, Congress“ ability to sup- 
port or deny financing is critical to in- 
suring its voice in policy making. Until 
a clear consensus is reached regarding 
the U.S. role in all peacekeeping mat- 
ters, Congress should not hand off its 
constitutional responsibility.” 
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Let me make it clear: this act would 
not limit Presidential power to act 
under article 43 of article 51 of the U.N. 
charter in defense of American inter- 
ests—in Somalia, in Bosnia, in Haiti or 
anywhere else—unless the President 
chooses to involve U.S. forces in a U.N. 
peacekeeping operation. 

Mr. President, the American people 
rallied in support of the President dur- 
ing Desert Storm; they knew that U.S. 
interests were at stake and that U.S. 
forces were defending these interests 
under the command of the President, 
our Commander in Chief. However, the 
American people are tired of spending 
money—and risking lives—for oper- 
ations conceived by and run from U.N. 
headquarters in New York. 

Because I believe we cannot afford to 
wait on this matter, I intend to offer 
this legislation as an amendment to 5. 
1281, the State Department authoriza- 
tion bill. 

I ask unanimous consent that a sec- 
tion-by-section analysis of this legisla- 
tion, as well as the articles by the dis- 
tinguished President pro tempore and 
Senator KERREY which support many 
principles included in this bill, be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

PEACE POWERS ACT OF 1994—SECTION-BY- 

SECTION ANALYSIS 
SECTION 1: SHORT TITLE 

Section 1 states the short title for this leg- 

islation is the “Реасе Powers Act of 1994." 
SECTION 2: STATEMENT OF PURPOSES 

Section 2 states five purposes for the Act: 

(1) To maintain and ensure primacy of U.S. 
national security interests. 

(2) To strengthen Congressional ability to 
oversee peacekeeping and other U.N. activi- 
tles. 

(3) To provide for Congress to be notified in 
advance regarding anticipated U.N. peace- 
keeping activities. 

(4) To ensure U.N. peacekeeping assess- 
ments made to the United States are fair and 
equitable. 

(5) To facilitate coordination between leg- 
islative and executive branches regarding 
U.S. participation in U.N. peacekeeping. 

SECTION 3; DEFINITIONS 

Section 3(a) amends the U.N. Participation 
Act of 1945 (UNPA) by adding a new section 
10 with definitions. 

Section 10(1) defines “арргоргіабе congres- 
sional committees’’ as the Committees оп 
Appropriations, Armed Services, Foreign Re- 
lations of the Senate, and Committees on 
Appropriations, Armed Services, and Foreign 
Affairs of the House of Representatives. 

Section 10(2) defines ‘‘Permanent Rep- 
resentative” means the Permanent Rep- 
resentative of the United States to the Unit- 
ed Nations. 

Section 103) defines United Nations 
peacekeeping activities” to mean any inter- 
national peacekeeping, peacemaking, peace- 
enforcing, or similar activity involving the 
use of nationals from member countries au- 
thorized under chapter VI or VII of the Unit- 
ed Nations Charter. 

Section 3(b) applies the definitions in sub- 
section (a) to provisions in the Peace Powers 
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Act which do not amend the U.N. Participa- 
tion Act. - 


SECTION 4: LIMITATION ON PLACEMENT OF U.S. 
ARMED FORCES UNDER FOREIGN CONTROL FOR 
U.N. PEACEKEEPING ACTIVITIES 


Section 4 amends Section 6 of U.N. Partici- 
pation Act of 1945 as follows: 

Section 6(a) requires approval by Congress 
of any special agreement or agreements ne- 
gotiated by the President with the U.N. Se- 
curity Council under Article 43 of the U.N. 
Charter, providing for the numbers and types 
of U.S. forces, their degree of readiness and 
general locations, or nature of facilities and 
assistance, including rights of passage. 

Section 6(b) provides that the President 
may not place U.S. armed forces under the 
command or operation control of foreign па- 
tionals in United Nations peacekeeping ac- 
tivities unless: 

(1) The President satisfies requirements of 
subsection (c); or 

(2) Congress enacts an Act or a joint reso- 
lution specifically authorizing such subordi- 
nation. 

Section 6(c)(1) requires the President to 
submit to the appropriate congressional 
committees the following documents: 

(A) A determination that: 

(i) The proposed subordination of U.S. 
armed forces under foreign command is in 
the national security interest of the United 
States; 

(ii) U.S. unit commanders proposed for sub- 
ordination to the command of foreign па- 
tionals will at all times retain the ability to 
report independently to higher U.S. military 
authorities; 

(iii) The United States retains the author- 
ity to withdraw U.S. armed forces from the 
operation at any time and to take such ac- 
tions as it deems necessary to protect the 
forces if they are endangered; and 

(iv) U.S. armed forces subordinated to for- 
eign command will at all times remain under 
U.S. administrative command for such pur- 
pose as discipline and evaluation. 

(В) The justification for the determination 
pursuant to paragraph (A)(i). 

(C) A memorandum of legal points and au- 
thorities explaining why the proposed for- 
eign command arrangement does not violate 
the U.S. Constitution. 

Section 6(c)(2) requires the documents de- 
scribed in section 6(с)(1) to be submitted to 
the appropriate congressional committees 15 
days in advance of any subordination to for- 
eign command, unless the President deter- 
mines an emergency exists which prevents 15 
day notice, in which case the documents 
must be submitted no later than 48 hours 
after such subordination. 

Section 6(d) provides that, except as au- 
thorized by Section 7 of the UNPA, nothing 
contained in the act shall be construed as an 
authorization to the President, by the Con- 
gress to make available to the U.N. Security 
Council U.S. armed forces, facilities, or as- 
sistance. 


SECTION 5: NOTICE TO CONGRESS OF PROPOSED 
U.N. PEACEKEEPING ACTIVITIES 


Section 5 amends section 4 of the U.N. Par- 
ticipation Act of 1945, by adding a new sec- 
tion 4(b), and makes technical and conform- 
ing changes. 

Section 4(b)(1) provides that, except as pro- 
vided in paragraph 2, 15 days before a U.N. 
Security Council vote to authorize a peace- 
keeping activity (including extension, modi- 
fication, suspension, or termination of pre- 
viously authorized peacekeeping activities) 
which would involve the use of U.S. Armed 
Forces or the expenditure of U.S. funds, the 


President shall modify the appropriate con- 
gressional committee. The notification shall 
include a cost assessment of the participa- 
tion (including total estimated costs and the 
U.S. share), mission and objectives, duration, 
estimated termination date and the source of 
funding for the U.S. share of costs (whether 
in an annual budget request, reprogramming 
notification, a budget amendment, or a sup- 
plemental budget request). 

Section 4(b)(2) provides that if the Presi- 
dent determines an emergency exists which 
prevents submission of the 15-day advance 
notification and that the proposed action is 
in the national security interests of the 
United States, the President may provide 
the notification in a timely manner, but not 
less than 48 hours after the vote. 

SECTION 6: TRANSMITTAL TO CONGRESS OF U.N. 

RESOLUTIONS AND REPORTS 

Section 6 amends Section 4 of the U.N. 
Participation Act of 1945 by adding a new 
section 4(c). 

Section 4(сХ1) requires the Permanent 
Representative to transmit the text of a res- 
olution authorizing international peacekeep- 
ing activities or other actions under the U.N. 
Charter and any supporting documentation 
to appropriate congressional committees not 
later than 24 hours after its adoption. 

Section 4(c)(2) requires the Permanent 
Representative to promptly transmit to the 
appropriate congressional committees any 
report prepared by the United Nations on 
proposed, ongoing or concluded peacekeeping 
activity. 

SECTION 7; NOTICE TO CONGRESS REGARDING 
CONTRIBUTIONS FOR U.N. PEACEKEEPING AC- 
TIVITIES 
Section 7 amends Section 4 of the U.N. 

Participation Act by adding a new section 

4(4). 

Section 4(d)(1) requires the President to 
notify appropriate Congressional committees 
not later than 15 days after the United Na- 
tions submits billing requesting payment by 
the United States for any contributions for 
U.N. peacekeeping activities. 

Section 4(0)(2) requires the President to 
notify the appropriate congressional com- 
mittee 15 days before the United States obli- 
gates funds for U.N. peacekeeping activities, 
unless the President determines an emer- 
gency exists and a contribution is in the na- 
tional security interests of the United 
States, in which case the notification must 
be provided within 48 hours after the obliga- 
tion. 

SECTION 8: NOTICE TO CONGRESS REGARDING 
U.S. ASSISTANCE FOR U.N. PEACEKEEPING АС- 
TIVITIES 
Section 8 amends Section 7 of the U.N. 

Participation Act by adding a new section 

Te). 

Section 7(e)(1) requires the President to 
notify the appropriate congressional com- 
mittees at least 15 days before any agency or 
entity of the U.S. government makes avail- 
able assistance to the United Nations for 
U.N. peacekeeping activities. 

Section 7(e)(2) provides that if that Presi- 
dent determines there is an emergency that 
prevents compliance with section 7(e)(1) and 
that he determines such assistance is in the 
national security interests of the United 
States, notification shall be provided in a 
timely manner but not after than 48 hours 
after such assistance is made available. 

Section 7(e)(3) defines assistance for the 
purposes of this section to mean assistance 
of any kind, including logistical support, 
supplies, goods, services (including com- 
mand, control, intelligence assistance and 
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training) and the grant of rights of passage, 
and assistance provided through in-kind con- 
tributions or through the provision of goods 
and services on any basis, including grant, 
lease or reimbursable basis but does not in- 
clude the payment of voluntary or assessed 
contributions. 


SECTION 9: U.S. CONTRIBUTIONS FOR U.N. 
PEACEKEEPING ACTIVITIES 


Section 9 amends Section 4 of the U.N. 
Participation Act by adding a new section 
Фе). 

Section 4(е)(1) provides that the President 
shall, at the time of the annual budget sub- 
mission, submit a report to Congress, on the 
anticipated budget for U.S. participation in 
U.N. peacekeeping activities for the fiscal 
year. 

Section 4(e)(2) requires the report to con- 
tain the aggregate amount of funds available 
to the United Nations for that fiscal year 
which may be made available to U.N. peace- 
keeping activities, including assessed and 
voluntary contributions, and the aggregate 
amount of funds (from all accounts) and the 
aggregate costs of in-kind contributions that 
the United States proposes to make avail- 
able to the United Nations for that fiscal 
year for U.N. peacekeeping activities. 

Section 4(е)(3) requires the President to in- 
clude in his budget submission for FY 1996 a 
projection of all U.S. costs for international 
peacekeeping activities for fiscal years 1996, 
1997 and 1998. 

SECTION 10: ANNUAL REPORT 


Section 10 creates an annual reporting re- 
quirement by adding a new section 400 of the 
U.N. Participation Act. 

Section 4(f(1) requires the Secretary of 
State, after consultation with the heads of 
other relevant Federal agencies including 
the Secretary of Defense, not later than 90 
days after enactment of this section and at 
the time of the President's annual budget 
submission thereafter to submit a report to 
the appropriate congressional committees on 
U.S. contributions to U.N. peacekeeping ac- 
tivities, 

Section 4(f)(2) requires each report to in- 
clude the following information: 

(A) The number and nature of ongoing U.N. 
peacekeeping activities. 

(B) The priority accorded to ongoing 
peacekeeping operations and their antici- 
pated duration. 

(C) An assessment of the effectiveness of 
each operation, its relation to U.S. national 
security interests, the efforts of the United 
Nations to resolve the relevant armed con- 
flicts, and projected termination date for 
each activity. 

(D) The total costs of each U.N. peacekeep- 
ing activity, both ongoing and concluded, 
and the total cost of all such activities. 

(E) The amount of U.S. assessed and vol- 
untary contributions to each activity, and 
the total of such contributions. 

(F) The incremental costs incurred by the 
Department of Defense for each such activ- 
ity, and for all such activities. 

(G) Any other assistance (as defined in this 
Act) made available by the United States to 
the United Nations, specifying assistance 
provided on a reimbursable and non-reim- 
bursable basis. 

(H) An assessment of the U.N.’s manage- 
ment and support for peacekeeping activi- 
ties, including all recommendations for im- 
provements made by the United States and 
any action to implement such recommenda- 
tions by the United Nations. 

(1) A detailed description of efforts by the 
United States to seek and receive credit to- 
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wards the U.S. assessment for all assistance 

provided in support of U.N. peacekeeping ob- 

jectives. 

SECTION 11: REIMBURSEMENT TO THE UNITED 
STATES FOR IN-KIND CONTRIBUTIONS TO U.N. 
PEACEKEEPING ACTIVITIES 
Section 11 amends Section 7 of the U.N. 

Participation Act, by adding new sections 

Т(е) and 7(f). 

Section 7(b) is amended to provide that the 
Secretary of Defense may waive reimburse- 
ment for goods and services provided to the 
United Nations if, after consultation with 
the Secretary of State and the Director of 
the Office of Management and Budget, he de- 
termines an emergency exists which justifies 
the waiver. Any waiver shall be submitted to 
the appropriate congressional committees 15 
days before it takes effect unless the Presi- 
dent determines an emergency exists which 
prevents compliance with the 15 advance no- 
tice and that the nonreimbursable provision 
is in the national security interests of the 
United States, in which case notification 
shall be provided not later than 48 hours 
after the waiver takes effect. 

Section 7(e) provides that no funds may be 
used during any fiscal year for any U.S. con- 
tribution for U.N. peacekeeping activities 
until the Secretary of Defense certifies to 
Congress that, for the preceding fiscal year, 
the United Nations has reimbursed the De- 
fense Department directly for goods and 
services provided to the United Nations on a 
reimbursable basis. 

Section 7(f)(1) requires the Secretary of 
State to ensure that goods and services pro- 
vided to the United Nations are reimbursed 
at the appropriate value as determined by 
the Department of Defense. 

Section 7(f)(2) requires the Permanent Rep- 
resentative to submit a report not later than 
one year after enactment of this subsection 
to the appropriate congressional committees 
on actions taken by the U.S. mission to the 
United Nations to achieve the objectives of 
section 7(f)(1). 

SECTION 12: LIMITATION ON USE OF DEPARTMENT 
OF DEFENSE FUNDS FOR U.N. PEACEKEEPING 
ACTIVITIES 
Section 12 provides that, beginning October 

1, 1995, funds made available to the Depart- 
ment of Defense (including funds for “Орег- 
ations and Maintenance“) shall not be avail- 
able for U.S. contributions for U.N. peace- 
keeping activities or for the incremental 
costs of U.S. Armed Forces in U.N. peace- 
keeping activities unless Congress has by 
law specifically made those funds available 
for such purposes. 

SECTION 13; ASSESSED CONTRIBUTIONS FOR U.N. 

PEACEKEEPING ACTIVITIES 

Section 13(a) provides that the Permanent 
Representative should make every effort to 
ensure that the United Nations completes an 
overall review and reassessment of each na- 
tion's assessed contribution for U.N. peace- 
keeping activities. As part of this review, the 
Permanent Representative should make 
every effort to advance the concept that host 
governments and other governments in the 
region where a U.N. peacekeeping activity is 
carried out should bear a greater burden of 
its financial cost. 

Section 13(b)(1) provides that the Perma- 
nent Representative should make every ef- 
fort to obtain agreement by the United Na- 
tions to a U.S. assessed contribution for U.N. 
peacekeeping activity that is no greater a 
percentage than the U.S. share of assessed 
contributions for other U.N. activities. 

Section 13(b)(2) states that Congress de- 
clares that, effective for fiscal year 1996, it 
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does not intend to make available funds for 
payment of U.S. contributions for U.N. 
peacekeeping activities that exceed 25% of 
the total amount assessed for such activi- 


ties. 

Section 13(b)(3) requires the Permanent 
Representative to inform the Secretary Gen- 
eral of the intent expressed in section 
13(b)(2). 

SECTION 14: “BUY AMERICA" REQUIREMENT 

Section 14 provides that no funds may be 
obligated or expended to pay the U.S. share 
of U.N. peacekeeping unless the Secretary of 
State determines and certifies to appropriate 
congressional committees that U.S. manu- 
factures and suppliers are being given the 
same opportunities to provide equipment, 
services, and material as foreign manufac- 
tures and suppliers. 

SECTION 15: UNITED STATES PERSONNEL TAKEN 
PRISONER WHILE SERVING IN MULTILATERAL 
PEACEKEEPING FORCES 
Section 15(a) contains findings оп U.S. per- 

sonnel serving in multilateral peacekeeping 

forces. 

Section 15(b) expresses the Sense of Con- 
gress that the President should take imme- 
diate steps, unilaterally and in appropriate 
international bodies, to assure that U.S. per- 
sonnel serving as part of a multilateral force 
when captured are accorded the protection 
accorded to prisoners of war, and that the 
President should take all necessary steps to 
bring to justice all individuals responsible 
for mistreatment, torture or death of U.S. 
military personnel who are captured during 
such service. 

Section 15(c) provides that, as part of the 
report required by section 4(e) of the U.N. 
Participation Act of 1945 (as added by this 
act), the President shall include a separate 
section setting forth: 

(1) the status under international law of 
members of multilateral peacekeeping 
forces, including the legal status of such per- 
sons if captured, missing or detained; 

(2) the extent of the risk for captured U.S. 
personnel in multinational forces where 
their captors fail to respect the 1949 Geneva 
Conventions and other international agree- 
ments intended to protect prisoners of war; 
and 

(3) the specific steps taken to protect U.S. 
military personnel, together (if necessary) 
with any recommendations for enactment of 
legislation to achieve that objective. 

SECTION 16: PROVISION OF INTELLIGENCE TO THE 

UNITED NATIONS 

Section 16 places limits on the provision of 
U.S. intelligence to the United Nations. 

Section 16(a) states that the United States 
may provide intelligence to the United Na- 
tions only pursuant to a written agreement 
between the President and the Secretary 
General of the United Nations specifying the 
type of intelligence to be provided, the cir- 
cumstances under which the intelligence is 
to be provided, the procedures of the United 
Nations concerning access to and protection 
of the intelligence. Section 17(a) further pro- 
vides that any such agreement shall be effec- 
tive for a period not to exceed one year. 

Section 16(b) states that the agreement 
shall be effective only if the President has 
transmitted the agreement to the Select 
Committee on Intelligence of the Senate and 
the Permanent Select Committee on Intel- 
ligence of the House of Representatives not 
less than 30 days before it enters into force. 

Section 16(c) states that the President may 
delegate the authority to enter into an intel- 
ligence agreement with the United Nations 
only to the Secretary of Defense or the Di- 
rector of Central Intelligence. 
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Section 16(d) states that section 17(a) shall 
not apply to the provision of intelligence 
only to and for the use of intelligence by 
U.S. Government personnel serving with the 
United Nations, or essential for the protec- 
tion of nationals of the United States includ- 
ing military personnel and civilian personnel 
of the U.S. Government. 

Section 16(e) states that the provisions of 
section 17 do not impair or affect the author- 
ity of the Director of Intelligence to protect 
intelligence sources and methods from unau- 
thorized disclosure and do not supersede or 
affect Title V of the National Security Act of 
1947 or section 112B of title 1 of the United 
States Code. 

Section 16(f) makes the provisions of this 
section effective 60 days after enactment. 

SECTION 17: U.N. PEACEKEEPING BUDGETARY 

AND MANAGEMENT REFORM 

Section 17(a) requires the withholding of 
50% of the amount made available for U.S. 
assessed contributions for U.N. peacekeeping 
activities and prohibits payment of any vol- 
untary contributions unless a certification 
has been made under section 17(b). 

Section 17(b) provides that the certification 
referred to in section 17(a) is a certification 
by the President to the Congress that: 

(1) The United Nations has established an 
independent Office of Inspector General to 
conduct audits, inspections and investiga- 
tions relating to U.N. peacekeeping activi- 
ties; 

(2) the Secretary General has appointed an 
LG., with the consent of the General Assem- 
bly, solely on the basis of integrity and abil- 
ity; 

(3) the U.N. Office of Inspector General: is 
authorized to investigate and report on ad- 
ministration of U.N. peacekeeping activities; 
has access to relevant records and docu- 
ments; and has direct access to relevant offi- 
cials of the United Nations; 

(4) the U.N. Office of Inspector General is 
keeping the Secretary General and the Secu- 
rity Council fully informed of problems and 
the need for corrective action; 

(5) the United Nations has established 
measures to protect the identities and pre- 
vent reprisals against staff members who co- 
operate with the I. G.; and 

(6) the United Nations has enacted proce- 
dures to ensure compliance with I.G. rec- 
ommendations. 


[From the New York Times, Aug. 19, 1993] 
THE PERILS OF PEACEKEEPING 
(By Robert C. Byrd) 

The news that the Clinton Administration 
is considering an expanded role in United Na- 
tions peacekeeping operations is cause for 
concern. The plan would allow American sol- 
diers to serve under foreign commanders on 
a regular basis. Before adopting any direc- 
tive embracing this policy, the Administra- 
tion should allow Congress to debate it thor- 
oughly. 

If the plan is carried out, we would face 
more than the dubious prospect of sending 
U.S. troops into battle under foreign com- 
mand. We might also become militarily in- 
volved in operations that the American peo- 
ple don't properly understand or support. 

Unless there is a national consensus in 
favor of U.S. involvement, any such military 
endeavors could be disastrous. 

U.N. intervention in Somalia is a case in 
point. The operation was initially commend- 
able. Its goal was to see that humanitarian 
aid was delivered to needy Somalis, and U.S. 
troops performed admirably. But now, with 
the humanitarian mission successfully com- 
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pleted, the U.N. is trying to rebuild the na- 
tion's political structure. This risky experi- 
ment could include thousands of U.S. troops. 

The deaths of four American soldiers in 
Mogadishu this month and the overt hos- 
tility of Somalis toward U.N. troops show 
that the operation is quickly crumbling. It is 
not worth American lives lost and injuries 
sustained. 

Congress has never approved, or even con- 
sidered, U.S. participation in forcing a polit- 
ical reconciliation in Somalia. And there is 
certainly not a consensus among Americans 
that such an effort is worth any price in our 
soldiers’ blood. Without a consensus, the 
likely result of such an operation could be a 
cut-and-run failure similar to the Beirut dis- 
aster of 1982 to 1984. 

Lacking Congressional and popular sup- 
port, U.S. combat forces in Somalia should 
be removed as soon as possible. 

Dedication to U.N. Security Council reso- 
lutions and peacekeeping missions should 
not be used by any Administration to escape 
the hard job of consensus-building in Wash- 
ington. Despite a Security Council resolu- 
tion authorizing member nations to do bat- 
tle against the marauding Iraqi Army in Ku- 
wait in 1990, the Bush Administration sen- 
sibly sought Congressional approval before 
committing American forces. 

The humanitarian mission in Somalia has 
now been totally eclipsed by a gang war in 
which the U.S. is taking sides under the U.N. 
umbrella. In October, the U.N.'s initial six- 
month mandate there expires. If the mission 
is extended, additional money will be re- 
quired. 

The U.S. is expected to pay about 30 per- 
cent of the U.N.’s peacekeeping bill. The 
U.N. intervention in Somalia and Bosnia is 
far more expensive than more traditional 
peacekeeping and humanitarian relief oper- 
ations. Congress is already being asked to 
provide billions of dollars to support the 
mushrooming ambitions of the U.N, in peace- 
keeping operations around the world. 

On Capitol Hill there is a growing reluc- 
tance to write such large checks. Congress 
has even been reluctant to pay our currently 
overdue peacekeeping bill. This shows that 
the Administration will have a tough time in 
gaining support for more money. Where will 
these funds come from? We certainly should 
not cut spending on domestic needs to pay 
for foreign adventures. 

Yet the White House has requested almost 
$1 billion for U.N. obligations in fiscal 1994. 
By setting aside this huge sum, the Adminis- 
tration could avoid having to come to Con- 
gress to get approval for every peacekeeping 
endeavor it wants to get involved in. 

Congress's ability to support or deny fi- 
nancing is critical to insuring its voice in 
policy making. Until a clear consensus is 
reached regarding the U.S. role in all peace- 
keeping matters, Congress should not hand 
off its constitutional responsibility. 

{From the New York Times, Oct. 7, 1993) 
Not So Fast ON SOMALIA 
(By Bob Kerrey) 

WASHINGTON.—The horror of American bod- 
ies being dragged through the streets of So- 
malia and the shock of Army Rangers being 
ambushed have left Americans furious and 
numb. The disaster has brought an under- 
standable instant response: get our troops 
out now. However, as President Clinton said 
yesterday, before a hurried pullout, we must 
think hard about the meaning of what we're 
doing in Somalia. 

Nobody argues we should stay in Somalia 
any longer than minimally necessary. But 
the way we leave is crucial. 
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We will not leave Mogadishu until we get 
our hostages back and every American serv- 
iceman is accounted for. Beyond that, the 
Somalis don't have any thing we want. Apart 
from the humanitarian problem that brought 
us there, Somalia isn’t a security concern. 
But it does matter that the world learn how 
to act when countries or regions fall apart. 

Countries participating in United Nations 
operations must persevere in them. Ameri- 
ca’s example has the most to do with wheth- 
er such operations succeed. 

We want the operation in Haiti to succeed 
because failure could send us another flood 
of impoverished immigrants. I call that de- 
fense of the United States. We want the oper- 
ation in Bosinia to succeed because we don't 
want the European countries and Russian 
and Turkey coming to blows. I call that de- 
fense of the United States. 

For the U.N. to succeed in these oper- 
ations, other countries need confidence, 
training and leadership. That's where we 
come in. If the U.N. can learn from our mili- 
tary how to do things right, we won't have to 
go to every fire. Other countries will pull 
their full load and won't look for the U.S. to 
lead every operation. But we are still provid- 
ing leadership by example so that others will 
commit themselves and U.N. peacekeeping 
and peacemaking will succeed. 

If we left Somalia prematurely, that exam- 
ple, which our military has burnished for 
months by its conduct under pressure would 
be tarnished—and with it the idea of a col- 
lective response to regional problems, A re- 
treat by any name is still a retreat. 

But we need to lay down some guidelines 
for U.S. participation in all U.N. operations. 
First, the U.S. should be called upon for its 
unique strengths—intelligence collection, lo- 
gistics, medical support, communications— 
but not for infantry units, which many coun- 
tries have available. Our superpower status 
and the reputation of our combat units give 
thugs like Gen. Mohammed Farah Aidid a 
target to us use to build prestige. 

Second, we should insure that U.S. forces 
are always under U.S. command and have 
sufficient U.S. back up for protection. The 
need to call on foreign armored units to help 
rescue our Rangers was shameful. 

Third, our participation should be propor- 
tional. I object to sending thousands of U.S. 
combat troops to Bosnia when wealthy, well- 
armed European countries can do more in a 
cause whose failure will have more imme- 
diate consequences for them than is. 

Fourth, every decision to participate in a 
U.N. peacekeeping operation should be sub- 
ject to Congressional approval. 

Because our departure from Somalia will 
affect future U.N. operations, we should 
leave with dignity and only when properly 
relieved, As Nebraska’s senior Senator, J. 
James Exon a Democrat said in the Senate 
yesterday, America might well regret a pre- 
cipitous decision taken at this time of stress. 

In the meantime, we should have no illu- 
sions that we, or anyone, will ever create a 
democratic government there. The military 
in Somalia should lower its profile. The dip- 
lomats should get the Somali factions to- 
gether, declare a Somalia government and 
pronounce the U.N operation over. And soon. 


By Mr. WARNER: 

S. 1804. A bill to amend title X, Unit- 
ed States Code, to eliminate the dis- 
parity between civilian and military 
retiree cost-of-living adjustments 
caused by the Omnibus Budget Rec- 
onciliation Act of 1993; to the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services. 
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COST-OF-LIVING ADJUSTMENTS ACT OF 1994 
е Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce legislation to correct an inequity 
that occurred in the budget process 
last year. While Congress has histori- 
cally treated Federal civilian and mili- 
tary retirees equally under the law, the 
Omnibus Budget Reconciliation Act of 
1993 that was recently signed into law 
contains a disparity in the schedule of 
future cost of living adjustments 
[COLA’s] for civil service and military 
retirees. 

The problem of military retiree pay 
inequity arose out of decisions made in 
the budget process last year to reduce 
COLA's for both retired military and 
retired Federal employees. Instead of 
reducing COLA’s, a decision was made 
to continue with full COLA’s but delay 
the effective dates of the COLA’s each 
year to achieve the directed reductions 
over 5 years. 

Funds were available in civilian ac- 
counts to alleviate the impact on civil- 
ian retirees but no additional funds 
were available in the military retiree 
accounts. As a result, Federal civilian 
retirees will have their COLA’s delayed 
until April for the next 3 years. Mili- 
tary retirees, on the other hand, will 
have their COLA’s delayed until April 
1994, but in 1995-98, their COLA's will 
be delayed until October. 

In total, Federal civilian retirees will 
have their COLA’s delayed for 9 
months while military retirees will 
have their COLA’s delayed for 39 
months. 

Mr. President, this is clearly an un- 
fair situation. We have an obligation to 
ensure that military retirees are treat- 
ed equitably with their civilian coun- 
terparts. Therefore, I am introducing 
legislation that will restore equity by 
placing military retiree COLA’s on the 
same schedule as those for Federal ci- 
vilian retirees. Inflation does not dis- 
criminate between military and civil- 
ian Federal retirees and neither should 
we. 

I recognize that funds will have to be 
identified to pay for this change in the 
schedule for military retirees. It is not 
my intent that all of these funds 
should come from the defense budget. I 
do intend to work with the leadership 
of the Budget Committee, the Appro- 
priations Committee, and the Govern- 
mental Affairs Committee to find suit- 
able offsets and reach a satisfactory so- 
lution to this problem. 

I urge my colleagues to join me in 
this legislation to provide fair and eq- 
uitable treatment for all our Federal 
employees, both military and civilian.e 


—— 


ADDITIONAL COS PONSORS 


8,55 

At the request of Мг. METZENBAUM, 
the name of the Senator from Vermont 
[Mr. LEAHY) was added as a cosponsor 
of S. 55, a bill to amend the National 
Labor Relations Act and the Railway 
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Labor Act to prevent discrimination 
based on participation in labor dis- 
putes. 
8.67 
At the request of Mrs. KASSEBAUM, 
the name of the Senator from Rhode Is- 
land [Mr. CHAFEE] was added as a co- 
sponsor of 8. 67, a bill to regulate 
interstate commerce by providing for 
uniform standards of liability for harm 
arising out of general aviation acci- 
dents. 
S. 359 
At the request of Мг. DECONCINI, the 
name of the Senator from New York 
[Mr. D'AMATO] was added as a cospon- 
sor of S. 359, a bill to require the Sec- 
retary of Treasury to mint coins in 
commemoration of the National Law 
Enforcement Officers Memorial, and 
for other purposes. 
8. 774 
At the request of Mr. SPECTER, his 
name was added as a cosponsor of S. 
774, a bill to authorize appropriations 
for the Martin Luther King, Jr. Federal 
Holiday Commission, extend such Com- 
mission, establish a national Service 
Day to promote community service, 
and for other purposes. 
S. 818 
At the request of Mr. HATFIELD, the 
name of the Senator from California 
[Mrs. FEINSTEIN] was added as a co- 
sponsor of S. 818, a bill to amend the 
Solid Waste Disposal Act to require a 
refund value for certain beverage con- 
tainers, and to provide resources for 
State pollution prevention and recy- 
cling programs, and for other purposes. 
8. 1020 
At the request of Mr. WOFFORD, the 
name of the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
HARKIN] was added as a cosponsor of S. 
1020, a bill to promote economic growth 
and job creation in the United States 
by facilitating worker involvement in 
the development and implementation 
of advanced workplace technologies 
and advanced workplace practices and 
by identifying and disseminating infor- 
mation on best workplace practices. 
8. 1096 
At the request of Мг. BINGAMAN, the 
name of the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
PACKWOOD] was added as a cosponsor of 
S. 1096, a bill to amend the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1961 to establish and 
strengthen policies and programs for 
the early stabilization of world popu- 
lation through the global expansion of 
reproductive choice, and for other pur- 
poses. 
8. пт 
At the request of Mr. BREAUX, the 
name of the Senator from Texas [Mrs. 
HUTCHISON] was added as a cosponsor of 
S. 1171, a bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1986 with respect to 
the taxation of certain sponsorship 
payments to tax-exempt organizations 
and certain amounts received by Olym- 
pic organizations. 
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8. 1180 
At the request of Mr. GRASSLEY, the 
name of the Senator from Arkansas 
ІМг. BUMPERS] was added as a cospon- 
sor of S. 1180, a bill to amend the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code of 1986 to encourage 
the production and use of wind energy. 
8. 1288 
At the request of Mr. AKAKA, the 
name of the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
HATCH] was added as a cosponsor of S. 
1288, a bill to provide for the coordina- 
tion and implementation of a national 
aquaculture policy for the private sec- 
tor by the Secretary of Agriculture, to 
establish an aquaculture commer- 
cialization research program, and for 
other purposes. 
8. 1329 
At the request of Mr. D'AMATO, the 
name of the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. SMITH] was added as a co- 
sponsor of 8. 1329, a bill to provide for 
an investigation of the whereabouts of 
the United States citizens and others 
who have been missing from Cyprus 
since 1944. 
8. 1354 
At the request of Mrs. KASSEBAUM, 
the names of the Senator from Utah 
[Mr. BENNETT], and the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. DANFORTH] were added ав 
cosponsors of S. 1354, a bill to amend 
the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 
relating to the minimum wage and 
overtime exemption for employees sub- 
ject to certain leave policies, and for 
other purposes. 
8. 1961 
At the request of Mr. SIMON, the 
names of the Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. BOND], the Senator from Michigan 
[Mr. LEVIN], and the Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mrs. FEINSTEIN] were added as 
cosponsors of S. 1361, a bill to establish 
a national framework for the develop- 
ment of School-to-Work Opportunities 
systems in all States, and for other 
purposes. 
S. 1504 
At the request of Mr. HATFIELD, the 
name of the Senator from Montana 
[Mr. BURNS] was added as a cosponsor 
of S. 1504, a bill to amend the Job 
Training Partnership Act to establish 
an Environmental Employment Transi- 
tion Assistance Program [EETAP], and 
for other purposes. 
S. 1505 
At the request of Mr. HATFIELD, the 
name of the Senator from Montana 
[Mr. BURNS] was added as a совропвог 
of S. 1505, a bill to amend the Federal 
Land Policy and Management Act of 
1976 to enhance the management of 
Federal] lands, and for other purposes. 
8. 1627 
At the request of Mr. RIEGLE, the 
name of the Senator from New Jersey 
(Mr. LAUTENBERG] was added as a co- 
sponsor of S. 1527, a bill to provide for 
fair trade in financial services. 
8. 1651 
At the request of Mr. D'AMATO, the 
names of the Senator from Mississippi 
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ІМг. LOTT], the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. COCHRAN], the Senator 
from Michigan (Мг. LEVIN], and the 
Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Dor- 
GAN] were added as cosponsors of S. 
1651, a bill to authorize the minting of 
coins to commemorate the 200th anni- 
versary of the founding of the United 
States Military Academy at West 
Point, NY. 
S. 1669 
At the request of Mr. HUTCHINSON, 
the names of the Senator from Illinois 
(Ms. MOSELEY-BRAUN] and the Senator 
from Kansas [Mrs. KASSEBAUM] were 
added as cosponsors of S. 1669, a bill to 
amend the Internal Revenue Code of 
1986 to allow homemakers to get a full 
IRA deduction. 
S. 1698 
At the request of Mr. WALLOP, the 
name of the Senator from Washington 
[Mr. GORTON] was added as a cosponsor 
of S. 1698, a bill to reduce the paper- 
work burden on certain rural regulated 
financial institutions, and for other 
purposes. 
8.1715 
At the request of Mrs. HUTCHISON, the 
names of the Senator from Alaska [Mr. 
MURKOWSKI], the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. SPECTER], the Senator 
from South Carolina (Мг. THURMOND], 
the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
FEINGOLD], the Senator from Alabama 
[Mr. HEFLIN], the Senator from Maine 
(Mr. COHEN], the Senator from Kansas 
[Mr. DOLE], the Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. DURENBERGER], the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. GREGG], the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. JEFFORDS], 
the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
LIEBERMAN], the Senator from Maine 
[Mr. MITCHELL], the Senator from Lou- 
isiana [Mr. JOHNSTON], the Senator 
from Nebraska (Мг. KERREY], the Sen- 
ator from Maryland [Ms. MIKULSKI], 
the Senator from Georgia [Mr. NUNN], 
and the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
NICKLES] were added as cosponsors of 
S. 1715, a bill to provide for the equi- 
table disposition of distributions that 
are held by a bank ог other 
intermediary as to which the beneficial 
owners are unknown or whose address- 
es are unknown, and for other pur- 
poses. 
SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 9 
At the request of Mr. THURMOND, the 
name of the Senator from Mississippi 
(Mr. LOTT] was added as a cosponsor of 
S.J. Res. 9, a joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States relating to voluntary 
school prayer. 
SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 41 
At the request of Mr. SIMON, the 
name of the Senator from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. FAIRCLOTH] was added as а co- 
sponsor of S.J. Res. 41, a joint resolu- 
tion proposing an amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States to 
require a balanced budget. 
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SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 90 


At the request of Mr. ROBB, the name 
of the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
NUNN] was added as a cosponsor of S.J. 
Res. 90, a joint resolution to recognize 
the achievements of radio amateurs, 
and to establish support for such ama- 
teurs as national policy. 


SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 107 


At the request of Mr. BINGAMAN, the 
name of the Senator from Alaska [Mr. 
MURKOWSKI] was added as a cosponsor 
of S.J. Res. 107, a joint resolution to 
designate the first Monday in October 
of each year as Child Health Day.” 


AMENDMENT NO. 1246 


At the request of Mr. DORGAN, his 
name was added as а cosponsor of 
Amendment No. 1246 proposed to S. 
1281, an original bill to authorize ap- 
propriations for the fiscal years 1994 

d 1995 for the Department of State, 

e U.S. Information Agency, and re- 
lated agencies, to provide for the con- 
solidation of international broadcast- 
ing activities, and for other purposes. 


SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLU- 
TION 58—RELATIVE TO HEALTH 
CARE REFORM 


Mr. GREGG submitted the following 
concurrent resolution; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Budget: 


8. Con. RES. 58 


Whereas the Administration's proposed 
health care reform plan would constitute the 
largest expansion of Federal entitlements in 
history; 


Whereas the proposed health care pre- 
miums would be mandatory taxes; 


Whereas the Administration's proposed 
health care reform plan would constitute a 
massive tax increase; 


Whereas the costs of any health care re- 
form plan that is kept off budget would be 
difficult to control and account for; 


Whereas placing health care reform off 
budget means that it would be exempt from 
annual budget reviews and would have no 
meaningful restraints on growth; 


Whereas the Office of Management and 
Budget’s own risk tables, and past and 
present entitlement growth trends show that 
the Administration's proposed health care 
reform plan could increase Federal budget 
deficits by up to $800 billion by the year 2000; 


Whereas the Federal Government has al- 
ready run up massive unfunded liabilities 
outside the budget process; and 


Whereas the attempt to place the health 
care reform plan off budget is a move to hide 
the true cost of the plan from the American 
public: Now, therefore, be it 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That it is the sense 
of the Congress that any government man- 
dated health care reform should be included 
on budget and should be subject to the same 
budget rules as other tax and spending meas- 
ures. 
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AMENDMENTS SUBMITTED 


FOREIGN RELATIONS 
AUTHORIZATION ACT OF 1994 


PRESSLER (AND OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT NO. 1253 


Mr. PRESSLER (for himself, Mr. 
BYRD, Mr. HELMS, Mr. CONRAD, Mr. 
BURNS, Mr. DOLE, Mr. STEVENS, Mr. 
LOTT, Mr. DORGAN, and Mr. DOMENIC!) 
proposed an amendment to the bill (S. 
1281) to authorize appropriations for 
the fiscal years 1994 and 1995 for the 
Department of State, the U.S. Informa- 
tion Agency, and related agencies, to 
provide for the consolidation of inter- 
national broadcasting activities, and 
for other purposes; as follows: 


Beginning on page 72, strike out line 1 and 
all that follows through line 5 on page 74 and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 

SEC. 170B, UNITED NATIONS BUDGETARY AND 
MANAGEMENT REFORM. 

(a) WITHHOLDING OF ASSESSED NONPEACE- 
KEEPING CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE UNITED NA- 
TIONS.—(1) In fiscal year 1994, 10 percent of 
the amount of funds authorized to be appro- 
priated for that fiscal year for United States 
assessed contributions to the United Nations 
and its specialized agencies shall be withheld 
from obligation and expenditure until a cer- 
tification is made under subsection (b). 

(2) Beginning with fiscal year 1995 and at 
the beginning of each fiscal year thereafter, 
50 percent of the amount of funds authorized 
to be appropriated for each fiscal year for 
United States assessed contributions (other 
than for peacekeeping activities) to the 
United Nations and its specialized agencies 
shall be withheld from obligation and ex- 
penditure until a certification is made under 
subsection (b). 

(b) CERTIFICATION.—The certification re- 
ferred to in subsection (a) is a certification 
by the President to the Congress that— 

(1) the United Nations has established an 
independent and objective Office of Inspector 
General to conduct and supervise audits, in- 
spections, and investigations relating to the 
programs and operations of the United Na- 
tions and each of the specialized agencies of 
the United Nations; 

(2) the Secretary General of the United Na- 
tions has appointed an Inspector General, 
with the consent of the General Assembly, 
solely on the basis of integrity and dem- 
onstrated ability in accounting, auditing, fi- 
nancial analysis, law, management analysis, 
public administration, or investigations; 

(3) the United Nations Office of Inspector 
General is authorized to— 

(A) make investigations and reports relat- 
ing to the administration of the programs 
and operations of the United Nations and its 
specialized agencies; 

(B) have access to all records and docu- 
ments or other material available which re- 
late to those programs and operations; and 

(C) have direct and prompt access to any 
official of the United Nations or of any of its 
specialized agencies, including any head of a 
specialized agency or official of the United 
Nations Secretariat; 

(4) the United Nations Office of Inspector 
General is keeping the head of each special- 
ized agency, the Secretary General, the 
members of the Security Council, and the 
members of the General Assembly fully in- 
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formed about problems, deficiencies, and the 
necessity for, and progress of, corrective ac- 
tion; 

(5) the United Nations has established 
measures to protect the identity of, and to 
prevent reprisals against, any staff member 
making a complaint or disclosing informa- 
tion to, or cooperating in any investigation 
or inspection by the Office of the Inspector 
General; and 

(6) the United Nations has enacted proce- 
dures to ensure compliance with the rec- 
ommendations of the Inspector General. 

(c) DEFINITION.—For purposes of this sec- 
tion, the term United Nations operations” 
includes any program, project or activity 
conducted or supported, in whole or in part, 
by the United Nations or any of its special- 
ized agencies. 


HELMS AMENDMENT NO. 1254 
Mr. HELMS proposed an amendment 
to the bill S. 1281, supra; as follows: 


At the appropriate place, strike Section 
170A in its entirety. 


PRESSLER (AND OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT NO. 1255 


Mr. PRESSLER (for himself, Mr. 
HELMS, Mr. D'AMATO, and Mr. KERRY) 
proposed an amendment to the bill S. 
1281, supra; as follows: 

On page 179, after line 6, add the following: 
SEC. 714. CONTROL OF REEXPORTS TO TERROR- 

IST COUNTRIES. 


Section 6(j) of the Export Administration 
Act of 1979 (50 U.S.C. App. 2405())) is amended 
by adding at the end the following new рага- 
graphs: 

(5) Upon the request of the chairman ог 
ranking minority member of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations or the Committee on 
Banking, Housing and Urban Affairs of the 
Senate or the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
or the Committee on Banking, Finance and 
Urban Affairs of the House of Representa- 
tives, the President shall include in the noti- 
fication required by paragraph (2)— 

(А) a detailed description of the goods ог 
services to be offered, including a brief de- 
scription of the capabilities of any article for 
which a license to export is sought; 

B) an evaluation, prepared by the Direc- 
tor of the Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency, in consultation with the Secretary 
of State and the Secretary of Defense, of the 
manner, if any, in which the proposed export 
would— 

“(i) contribute to an arms гасе; 

(ii) support international terrorism; 

(111) increase the possibility of an out- 
break or escalation of conflict; 

(iv) prejudice the negotiation of any arms 
controls; or 

“(у) adversely affect the arms control pol- 
icy of the United States; 

„) the reasons why the foreign country 
or international organization to which the 
export or transfer is proposed to be made 
needs the goods or services which are the 
subject of such export or transfer and a de- 
scription of the manner in which such coun- 
try or organization intends to use such arti- 
cles, services, or design and construction 
services; 

D) the reasons why the proposed export 
or transfer is in the national interest of the 
United States; 

“(Е) an analysis by the President of the 
impact of the proposed export or transfer on 
the military capabilities of the foreign coun- 
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try or international organization to which 
such export or transfer would be made; 

F) an analysis by the President of the 
manner in which the proposed export would 
affect the relative military strengths of 
countries in the region to which the goods or 
services which are the subject of such export 
would be delivered and whether other coun- 
tries in the region have comparable kinds 
and amounts of articles, services, or design 
and construction services; 

() an analysis of the impact of the pro- 
posed export or transfer on the United States 
relations with the countries in the region to 
which the goods or services which are the 
subject of such export would be delivered; 

(H) the projected delivery dates of the 
goods or services to be offered; and 

( a detailed description of weapons and 
levels of munitions that may be required as 
support for the proposed export. 

“(6) If the Congress within 30 calendar days 
after receiving a notification under para- 
graph (2) enacts a joint resolution prohibit- 
ing the proposed export, then no license may 
be issued, unless the President states in his 
notification that an emergency exists which 
requires such export in the national security 
interest of the United States. If the Presi- 
dent so states that an emergency exists, he 
shall set forth in the notification a detailed 
justification for his determination, including 
a description of the emergency cir- 
cumstances which necessitate the immediate 
issuance of the license and a discussion of 
the national security interest involved. 

“(ТХА) Any joint resolution under this sub- 
section shall be considered in the Senate in 
accordance with the provisions of section 
601(b) of the International Security Assist- 
ance and Arms Export Control Act of 1976. 

B) For the purpose of expediting the con- 
sideration and enactment of joint resolu- 
tions under this subsection, a motion to pro- 
ceed to the consideration of any such joint 
resolution after it has been reported by the 
appropriate committee shall be treated as 
highly privileged in the House of Representa- 
tives. 

“(8) For purposes of this section, the terms 
‘export’ and ‘transfer’ shall include any reex- 
port, third party transfer or other consign- 
ment of United States-origin goods or вегу- 
ісев.”. 


FEINGOLD AMENDMENT NO. 1256 


Mr. FEINGOLD proposed an amend- 
ment to the bill S. 1281, supra; as fol- 
lows: 

At the appropriate place in the bill, insert 
the following new sections: 

SEC. . REPORTS UNDER THE ARMS EXPORT 
CONTROL Д 

(a) QUARTERLY REPORTS.—Section 36(а) of 
the Arms Export Control Act (22 U.S.C. 
2776(a)) is amended— 

(1) by striking and“ at the end of para- 
graph (10); 

(2) by striking the period at the end of 
paragraph (11) and inserting ; and’; and 

(3) by adding at the end the following new 
paragraph: 

(12) a listing of all offset agreements pro- 
posed to be entered into in connection with 
the sale of any defense article or defense 
service.“ 

(b) NUMBERED CERTIFICATIONS WITH RE- 
SPECT ТО GOVERNMENT-TO-GOVERNMENT 
SALES.—Section 36(b)(1) of the Arms Export 
Control Act (22 U.S.C. 2776(b)(1)) is amended 
after the second sentence by inserting the 
following new sentence: Each such num- 
bered certification shall contain a descrip- 
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tion of any offset agreement proposed to be 
entered into in connection with such letter 
of offer to sell.“ 

(c) NUMBERED CERTIFICATIONS WITH RE- 
SPECT TO COMMERCIAL EXPORTS,—Section 
36(c)(1) of the Arms Export Control Act (22 
U.S.C. 2776(сХ1)) is amended after the first 
sentence by inserting the following new sen- 
tence: “Еасһ such numbered certification 
shall also contain a description of any offset 
agreement proposed to be entered into in 
connection with such export.“ 

(d) DEPINITIONS.—Section 36 of the Arms 
Export Control Act (22 U.S.C. 2776) is amend- 
ed by adding at the end the following: 

“(e) For purposes of this section 

(1) the term ‘offset agreement’ means ап 
agreement, arrangement, or understanding 
between a United States supplier of defense 
articles or defense services and a foreign 
country under which the supplier agrees to 
purchase or acquire, or to promote the pur- 
chase or acquisition by other United States 
persons of, goods or services produced, manu- 
factured, grown, or extracted, in whole or in 
part, in that foreign country in consider- 
ation for the purchase by the foreign country 
of defense articles or defense service from 
the supplier; and 

“(27 the term 
means— 

(A) an individual who is a national ог per- 
manent resident alien of the United States; 

(B) any corporation, business association, 
partnership, trust, or other juridical entity— 

„(i) organized under the laws of the United 
States or any State, district, territory, or 
possession thereof; or 

(ii) owned or controlled in fact by individ- 
uals described in subparagraph (A); and 

С) the United States Government ог any 
agency or instrumentality thereof.“ 

SEC. . PROHIBITION ON THIRD PARTY INCEN- 
TIVE PAYMENTS UNDER THE ARMS 
EXPORT CONTROL АСТ. 

Section 39 of the Arms Export Control Act 
(22 U.S.C. 2779) is amended by adding at the 
end the following new subsection: 

“(ехі) No sale may be made, no credits 
may be extended, no guarantees may be is- 
sued, and no licenses may be approved under 
this Act with respect to the sale of any de- 
fense article or defense service to a foreign 
country unless the United States supplier of 
such articles or services first certifies that 
neither the supplier nor any employee, 
agent, or subcontractor thereof will make 
any third-party incentive payments for the 
purpose of satisfying, in whole or in part, 
any offset agreement with that country. 

2) For purposes of this subsection— 

„A) the term ‘offset agreement’ means an 
agreement, arrangement, or understanding 
between a United States supplier of defense 
articles or defense services and a foreign 
country under which the supplier agrees to 
purchase or acquire, or to promote the pur- 
chase or acquisition by other United States 
persons of, goods or services produced, manu- 
factured, grown, or extracted, in whole or in 
part, in that foreign country in consider- 
ation for the purchase by the foreign country 
of defense articles or defense services from 
the supplier; 

“(В) the term ‘third-party incentive pay- 
ments’ means such incentives, fees, ог com- 
pensation of any kind made by a United 
States supplier of defense articles or defense 
services or by any employee, agent, or sub- 
contractor thereof to any other United 
States persons to induce that United States 
person to purchase or acquire goods or serv- 
ices produced, manufactured, grown, or ex- 
tracted, in whole or in part, in the foreign 
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country which із purchasing those defense 
articles or services; and 

() the term ‘United States person’ 
means— 

(i) an individual who is a national or per- 
manent resident alien of the United States; 

(ii) any corporation, business association, 
partnership, trust, or other juridical entity— 

“(1) organized under the laws of the United 
States or any State, district, territory, or 
possession thereof; or 

(I) owned or controlled in fact by individ- 
uals described in subparagraph (A); and 

(ii the United States Government or any 
agency or instrumentality thereof.“ 


PRESSLER AMENDMENT NO. 1257 


Mr. PRESSLER proposed an amend- 
ment to the bill S. 1281, supra; as fol- 
lows: 

On page 179, below line 6, add the following 
new section: 

SEC. 714. SENSE OF SENATE ON UNITED STATES 
POLICY ON NUCLEAR WEAPONS 
PROLIFERATION BY NORTH KOREA. 

(a) FINDINGS.—The Senate makes the fol- 
lowing findings: 

(1) North Korea is a signatory to the Trea- 
ty on the Non-Proliferation of Nuclear Weap- 
ons. 

(2) The International Atomic Energy Agen- 
оу is charged with ensuring that signatories 
to that treaty meet their obligations under 
the treaty. 

(3) The agency fulfills that mission prin- 
cipally by inspections of nuclear facilities 
and by other legitimate means necessary to 
ensure that signatories are in compliance 
with the terms and obligations of the treaty. 

(4) North Korea is the location of seven de- 
clared nuclear sites whose inspection is pro- 
vided for under the terms of the treaty. 

(5) The International Atomic Energy Agen- 
cy suspects that North Korea is also the site 
of at least two additional undeclared nuclear 
sites at which liquid and solid nuclear waste 
is being stored. 

(6) Inspection of the undeclared nuclear 
sites is necessary to ensure the compliance 
of North Korea with the terms of the treaty. 

(7) The Government of North Korea is at- 
tempting to place significant restrictions on 
inspections of its declared nuclear sites and 
is refusing any inspections of its undeclared 
nuclear sites. 

(8) The national security interests of the 
United States require that curtailment of 
the proliferation of weapons of mass destruc- 
tion, particularly nuclear weapons. 

(9) To ensure advancement of the goal of 
nuclear nonproliferation, a signatory to the 
Treaty on the Non-Proliferation of Nuclear 
Weapons must permit inspections of its fa- 
cilities and comply with any other legiti- 
mate requests of the International Atomic 
Energy Agency that are necessary to ensure 
that the country is in compliance with the 
terms and obligations of the treaty. 

(b) SENSE OF SENATE.—It is the sense of the 
Senate that— 

(1) the President should not engage in ne- 
gotiations connected with normalization of 
relations with the Government of North 
Korea until that government meets its full 
obligations under the Treaty on the Non- 
Proliferation of Nuclear Weapons, including 
any inspection of nuclear sites located in 
North Korea sufficient to ensure the full 
compliance by the Government of North 
Korea with the terms and obligations of the 
treaty; and 

(2) the President undertake such diplo- 
matic activity with respect to the People’s 
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Republic of China as is appropriate to enlist 
the assistance of that country in gaining the 
compliance of the Government of North 
Korea with its obligations under the treaty. 

(с) DEFINITION.—In this section, the term 
“normalization of relations“ means the fol- 


lowing: 

(1) Disbanding the United Nations Forces 
Command and withdrawing United States 
troops from the Republic of Korea. 

(2) Lifting restrictions on trade with and 
investment in North Korea that are imposed 
pursuant to United States law on trade with 
hostile states. 

(3) Expanding economic cooperation with 
North Korea. 

(4) Assisting the entry of the North Korea 
Government into international organizations 
relating to economic activity. 

(5) Granting the diplomatic recognition of 
the United States to the Government of 
North Korea. 


HELMS AMENDMENT NO. 1258 


Mr. HELMS proposed an amendment 
to the bill S. 1281, supra; as follows: 
At the appropriate place, add the follow- 


ing: қ 

Sec. . Тһе United States Senate will not 
consent to the ratification of a Treaty pro- 
viding for United States participation in an 
international criminal court with jurisdic- 
tion over crimes of an international nature 
which permits representatives of any terror- 
ist organization, including but not limited to 
the Palestine Liberation Organization, or 
citizens, nationals or residents of any coun- 
try listed by the Secretary of State under 
Section 6(j) of the Export Administration 
Act of 1979 as having repeatedly provided 
support for acts of international terrorism, 
to sit in judgement on American citizens. 


DODD (AND COVERDELL) 
AMENDMENT NO. 1259 


Mr. DODD (for himself and Mr. 
COVERDELL) proposed an amendment to 
the bill S. 1281, supra; as follows: 

On page 164, line 8, strike ‘‘$219,745,000" the 
second time it appears and insert in lieu 
thereof ‘'$234,745,000"’. 


DODD AMENDMENT NO. 1260 


Mr. DODD proposed an amendment 
to the bill 8. 1281, supra; as follows: 

At the appropriate place in the bill add the 
following new section: 

SEC. VALUE OF CONTRACTED GOODS AND 
SERVICES. 

(1) The United Nations is increasingly con- 
tracting out to the private sector various as- 
pects of its peacekeeping operations. The 
Permanent Representative of the United 
States to the United Nations should make 
every effort to ensure that United States 
contractors are awarded an appropriate por- 
tion of these contracts commensurate with 
the over all contribution of the United 
States to U.N. peacekeeping. 

(2) The Permanent Representative shall re- 
port to the Congress in writing annually set- 
ting forth the dollar value and percentage of 
total peacekeeping contracts that have been 
awarded to U.S. contractors during the pre- 
vious year, beginning twelve months after 
the date of enactment of this Act. 


PRESSLER AMENDMENT NO. 1261 


Mr. PRESSLER proposed an amend- 
ment to the bill S. 1281, supra; as fol- 
lows: 
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On page 179, after line 6, insert the follow- 
ing new section: 

SEC. . MISSILE TECHNOLOGY EXPORTS TO CER- 
TAIN MIDDLE EASTERN AND ASIAN 
COUNTRIES. 

(a) EXPORTS BY UNITED STATES PERSONS.— 
Section 72 of the Arms Export Control Act 
(22 U.S.C. 2797a) is amended— 

(1) by redesignating subsection (c) as sub- 
section (d); and 

(2) by inserting after subsection (b) the fol- 
lowing: 

“(с) PRESUMPTION.—In determining wheth- 
er to apply sanctions under subsection (a) to 
a United States person involved in the ex- 
port, transfer, or trade of an item on the 
MTCR Annex, it shall be a rebuttable pre- 
sumption that such item is designed for use 
in a missile listed under the MTCR Annex if 
the President determines that the likely 
final destination of the item is Iran, Iraq, 
Syria, Libya, India, Pakistan, or North 
Korea. 

(b) EXPORTS BY FOREIGN PERSONS.—Section 
73 of the Arms Export Control Act (22 U.S.C. 
2797b) is amended— 

(1) by redesignating subsection (f) and (g) 
as subsections (g) and (h), respectively; and 

(2) by inserting after subsection (e) the fol- 
lowing: 

‘(f) PRESUMPTION.—In determining wheth- 
er to apply sanctions under subsection (a) to 
a foreign person involved in the export, 
transfer, or trade of an item on the MTCR 
Annex, it shall be a rebuttable presumption 
that such item is designed for use іп a mis- 
sile listed under the MTCR Annex if the 
President determines that the likely final 
destination of the item is Iran, Iraq. Syria, 
Libya, India, Pakistan, or North Korea.“. 


McCAIN AMENDMENT NO. 1262 


Mr. MCCAIN proposed an amendment 
to the bill S. 1281, supra; as follows: 


At the appropriate place in the bill, add 
the following new section: 

SENSE OF THE SENATE.—It is the Sense of 
the Senate that— 

(1) The government of the United States is 
committed to seeking the fullest possible ac- 
counting of American servicemen unac- 
counted for during the war in Vietnam; 

(2) Cooperation by the Government of Viet- 
nam on resolving the fate of those American 
servicemen unaccounted for has increased 
significantly over the last three years and is 
essential to the resolution of outstanding 
POW/MIA cases; 

(3) Substantial and tangible progress has 
been made in the POW/MIA accounting proc- 
688; 

(4) Cooperative efforts between the U.S. 
and Vietnam should continue in order to re- 
solve all outstanding questions concerning 
the fate of Americans missing-in-action; 

(5) U.S. senior military commanders and 
U.S. personnel working in the field to ac- 
count for U.S. POW/MIAs in Vietnam believe 
that lifting the U.S. trade embargo against 
Vietnam will facilitate and accelerate the 
accounting efforts; and, 

(6) Therefore, in order to maintain and ex- 
рапа further U.S. and Vietnamese efforts to 
obtain the fullest possible accounting, the 
President should lift the U.S. trade embargo 
against Vietnam immediately. 


KERRY (AND OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT NO. 1263 


Mr. KERRY (for himself, Mr. MCCAIN, 
Mr. ROBB, Mr. MURKOWSKI, Mr. 
KERREY, Mr. SIMPSON, Mr. JOHNSTON, 
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Мг. PRESSLER, Мг. WARNER, Mr. 
INOUYE, Mr. CHAFEE, Mr. PELL, Mrs. 
KASSEBAUM, Mr. MATHEWS, Mr. BEN- 
NETT, Mr. AKAKA, and Mr. MCCONNELL) 
proposed an amendment to amendment 
No. 1262 proposed by Mr. MCCAIN to the 
bill S. 1281, supra; as follows: 


Strike all after the first word in the pend- 
ing amendment and insert the following: 

OF THE SENATE.—It is the Sense of the Sen- 
ate that— 

(1) The government of the United States is 
committed to seeking the fullest possible ac- 
counting of American servicemen unac- 
counted for during the war in Vietnam; 

(2) Cooperation by the Government of Viet- 
nam on resolving the fate of those American 
servicemen unaccounted for has increased 
significantly over the last three years and is 
essential to the resolution of outstanding 
POW/MIA cases; 

(3) Substantial and tangible progress has 
been made in the POW/MIA accounting proc- 
ess: 

(4) Cooperative efforts between the U.S. 
and Vietnam should continue in order to re- 
solve all outstanding questions concerning 
the fate of Americans missing-in-action; 

(5) U.S. senior military commanders and 
U.S. personnel working in the field to ac- 
count for U.S. POW/MIAs in Vietnam believe 
that lifting the U.S. trade embargo against 
Vietnam will facilitate and accelerate the 
accounting efforts; 

(6) Therefore, in order to maintain and ex- 
pand further U.S. and Vietnamese efforts to 
obtain the fullest possible accounting, the 
President should lift the U.S. trade embargo 
against Vietnam expeditiously; and 

(7) Moreover, as the U.S. and Vietnam 
move toward normalization of relations, the 
Government of Vietnam should demonstrate 
further improvements in meeting inter- 
nationally recognized standards of human 
rights. 


SPECTER AMENDMENT NO. 1264 


(Ordered to lie on the table.) 

Mr. SPECTER submitted an amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by him 
to the bill S. 1281, supra; as follows: 

On page 179, after line 6, insert the follow- 
ing new section: 

БЕС. 714. BILATERAL ASSISTANCE AND INTER- 
NATIONAL LENDING REQUIRED TO 
BE SECURED BY CERTAIN ROYAL- 
TIES OR OTHER REVENUES. 

(a) UNITED STATES АСТІОМ.—(1) Imme- 
diately upon enactment of this Act, to the 
greatest extent possible, all bilateral loans 
or credits extended by the United States to 
government and nongovernment entities of 
the independent states of the former Soviet 
Union must be secured by royalties or other 
revenues, if any, earned by the states from 
the sale of petroleum products, minerals, or 
other commodities, 

(2) Not later than 60 days after the date of 
enactment of this Act, with respect to 1994, 
and not later than January 1 of each cal- 
endar year thereafter, the President of the 
United States shall certify to Congress that, 
with respect to all bilateral loans or credits 
extended to the independent states of the 
former Soviet Union, all opportunities to se- 
cure such loans or credits have been consid- 
ered and that, in the case of such loans 
which are not secured, such states are adher- 
ing to the debt repayment schedules stipu- 
lated by the terms of such loans or credits. 

(3) If the President cannot certify that the 
conditions contained in paragraph (2) have 
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been met, then no further bilateral loans or 
credits to the independent states of the 
former Soviet Union shall be extended in 
that calendar year. 

(b) MULTILATERAL ACTIONS.—Not later 
than 60 days after the date of enactment of 
this Act, and not later than January 1 of 
each calendar year thereafter, the Secretary 
of the Treasury shall— 

(1) certify that each independent state of 
the former Soviet Union is adhering to the 
debt repayment schedules stipulated by mul- 
tilateral lending institutions; or 

(2) with respect to any such state that is 
not adhering to such schedules, direct the 
Secretary of the Treasury to instruct the 
United States executive directors to the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development and to the European Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development to propose 
that such institutions establish policies in 
opposition to the extension of any credit, or 
the issuance of any guarantee with respect 
to any credit, in that calendar year, for the 
purpose of assisting such state unless such 
credits or guarantees are secured by the roy- 
alties or other revenues, if any, earned by 
the state from the sale of petroleum prod- 
ucts, minerals, or other commodities. 

(c) DEFINITIONS.—As used in this section— 

(1) the term “independent states of the 
former Soviet Union“ has the same meaning 
given to that term by section 3 of the FREE- 
DOM Support Act (22 U.S.C. 5801); and 

(2) the term “petroleum product” means 
crude oil, residual fuel oil, or any refined pe- 
troleum product (including any natural liq- 
uid and any natural gas liquid product). 


SIMON AMENDMENT NO. 1265 


(Ordered to lie on the table.) 

Mr. SIMON submitted an amendment 
intended to be proposed by him to the 
bill S. 1281, supra; as follows: 


AMENDMENT NO, 1265 


On page 65, after line 12, insert the follow- 
ing new section: 

SEC. 155. ASSIGNMENT OF FOREIGN SERVICE OF- 
FICERS WITH ADVANCED PRO- 
FICIENCY IN FOREIGN LANGUAGES, 

(а) PURPOSE.—It is the purpose of this sec- 
tion to encourage the assignment of Foreign 
Service personnel with language proficiency 
at the S4/R4 level (full professional pro- 
ficiency, as tested by the Foreign Service In- 
stitute) to posts or positions in which their 
language capabilities are effectively utilized. 

(b) FINDINGS.—The Congress finds that— 

(1) the Department of State's Office of the 
Inspector General noted, in its July 1993 re- 
port, that existing foreign language pro- 
ficiency among members of the Foreign 
Service is not adequately weighed in the as- 
signments process, and that existing skills 
are not adequately utilized, and 

(2) the Department of State's Office of the 
Inspector General urged that the Depart- 
ment has legitimate requirements at over- 
seas posts that can only be satisfied through 
S4/R4 level skills, and recommended that 
certain overseas positions be designated at 
the S4/R4 competence level. 

(с) PROGRAM.—(1) Pursuant to section 702 
of the Foreign Service Act of 1980 (22 U.S.C. 
4022), the Secretary of State shall direct the 
establishment and apportionment of a cer- 
tain number of overseas positions, at the S4/ 
R4 level, in each of a majority of overseas 
missions, as follows: 

(A) For missions using world languages 
with more than nine Foreign Service Officer 
positions assigned by the Department of 
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State, 12 percent of positions and not less 
than one position will be established at the 
S4/R4 level. 

(B) For posts using hard or incentive lan- 
guages, with more than nine Foreign Service 
Officer positions assigned by the Department 
of State, the number of S4/R4-designated po- 
sitions shall be at least six percent of posi- 
tions, and not less than one position. 

(2) Overseas posts and the Department of 
State shall retain flexibility to apportion S4/ 
R4 language-designated positions within re- 
spective overseas posts. 

(3) Assignment of personnel with full pro- 
fessional proficiency shall be completed not 
later than September 30, 1995. 

(d) REPORT TO THE CONGRESS.—The Sec- 
retary of State shall report to the Congress 
not later than September 30, 1994, describing 
the progress made toward implementation of 
this section. 


SMITH (AND OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT NO. 1266 


Mr. SMITH (for himself, Mr. DOLE, 
Mr. GRASSLEY, Mr. HELMS, Mr. 
D'AMATO and Mr. CAMPBELL) proposed 
an amendment to the bill S. 1281, 
supra; as follows: 

On page 179, after line 6, insert the follow- 
ing new section; 

SEC. 714. LIFTING OF SANCTIONS ON SOCIALIST 
REPUBLIC OF VIETNAM CONTINENT 


UPON POW/MIA PROGRESS. 

(a) LIFTING OF SANCTIONS.—The prohibi- 
tions, restrictions, conditions, and limita- 
tions on transactions involving commercial 
sale of any good or technology to the Social- 
ist Republic of Vietnam, or involving the im- 
portation into the United States of goods or 
services of Vietnamese origin, in effect as of 
January 25, 1994 under the Act of October 6, 
1917 (40 Stat, 411 et seq.) as amended shall re- 
main in effect until thirty days after the 
President determines and reports in writing 
to the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives that the Socialist Republic of Vietnam 
has provided the United States with the full- 
est possible unilateral resolution of all cases 
or reports of unaccounted for U.S. personnel 
lost or captured in Vietnam, Laos, or Cam- 
bodia for which officials of the Socialist Re- 
public of Vietnam can be reasonably ex- 
pected to have in their possession additional 
information or remains that could lead to 
the fullest possible accounting of said U.S. 
personnel based on U.S. intelligence and in- 
vestigative reports, analyses, and assess- 
ments obtained or conducted prior to Janu- 
ary 26, 1994; 

(b) CONSULTATION.—It is the sense of the 
Senate that the President should consult 
with Congress, POW/MIA family representa- 
tives and national veterans organizations to 
the maximum extent possible prior to mak- 
ing determinations under subsection (a). 

(c) NONDELEGATION.—The authority of the 
President to make the determinations and 
report to which subsection (a) refers may not 
be delegated. 

(d) DEFINITIONS—For purposes of sub- 
section (а)- 

(1) the phrase cases of unaccounted for 
U.S. personnel" means cases involving Unit- 
ed States personnel originally listed by the 
United States as prisoners of war, missing in 
action, or killed in action/body not recovered 
following their wartime loss incidents in 
Vietnam, Laos, or Cambodia; and 

(2) the phrase accounting“ means the re- 
turn of unaccounted for U.S. personnel alive, 
repatriation of their remains, or convincing 
evidence as to why neither is possible.” 
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AUTHORITY FOR COMMITTEES TO 
MEET 


COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations be authorized 
to meet during the session of the Sen- 
ate on Wednesday, January 26, 1994, at 
10 a.m. to hold nomination hearings on 
the following nominees: 

Ms. Alice Marie Dear, of New York, 
to be U.S. Director of the African De- 
velopment Bank for a term of 5 years. 
(New Position) 

Ms. Jill B. Buckley, of Washington, 
to be an Assistant Administrator for 
Legislation and Public Affairs of the 
Agency for International Development. 

Mr. Thomas A. Dine, of Ohio, to be an 
Assistant Administrator for Europe 
and the New Independent States of the 
Agency for International Development. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

COMMITTEE ON LABOR AND HUMAN RESOURCES 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Commit- 
tee on Labor and Human Resources be 
authorized to meet for a hearing on the 
Health Security Act: Training of 
Health Personnel, during the session of 
the Senate on January 26, 1994, at 10 
a.m. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

COMMITTEE ON VETERANS’ AFFAIRS 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs would like 
to request unanimous consent to hold a 
hearing on the nomination of R. John 
Vogel to be Under Secretary for Bene- 
fits at the Department of Veterans Af- 
fairs. The hearing will be held in room 
418 of the Russell Senate Office Build- 
ing at 10 a.m. on Wednesday, January 
26, 1994. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered, 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON COALITION DEFENSE AND 

REINFORCING FORCES 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Sub- 
committee on Coalition Defense and 
Reinforcing Forces of the Committee 
on Armed Services be authorized to 
meet with the North Atlantic Assem- 
bly on Wednesday, January 26, 1994, at 
2 p.m. in executive session, to discuss 
European security issues. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENTS 


LET'S REBUILD OUR FLOOD 
PROTECTION 


ө Mr. SIMON. Mr. President, our col- 
league, Senator CHRISTOPHER “КІТ” 
BOND, had an op-ed piece in the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch about the Federal 
Government and levees, as they apply 
to Missouri. 
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The reality is the same kind of arti- 
cle could be written about Шіпоів, 
Iowa and, to a lesser extent, other 
States. 

My colleagues may recall that I of- 
fered an amendment which Senator 
BOND, among others, cosponsored to 
have the Federal Government move ex- 
peditiously on the matter of levees. 

Too often, the word expeditious is 
not in the lexicon of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and we have not had as rapid 
or as full a response as we should have 
had. 

Unquestionably, this spring there 
will be floods and greater damage than 
there should be because of the Federal 
Government's failure to respond. 

I ask to insert the Kit Bond article 
into the RECORD at this point. 

The statement follows: 

LET’S REBUILD OUR FLOOD PROTECTION 
(By Christopher S. Kit“ Bond) 

Months after the national spotlight fo- 
cused somewhere else, a battle is still raging 
over the damage caused by the summer 
flooding. For the Missourians who lost the 
most from the floods, it’s a fight for their 
homes, communities and lands. For tax- 
Payers, it’s wasted tax dollars on а hap- 
hazard policy. For all Americans, it’s a trou- 
bling assault on our basic rights of self-de- 
termination and private property. 

There is a disturbing temptation in Wash- 
ington to make decisions about how people 
should live their lives. It’s an elitist tempta- 
tion to say subtly, and sometimes not so sub- 
tly, that we in Washington know what's best 
for you. While Mother Nature was the Mid- 
west's foe in the disaster, that elite Washing- 
ton attitude is our foe during the recovery. 

I believe the strongest element of our fed- 
eral relief effort has been to let the commu- 
nities and the people who have suffered 
through this tragedy make the choices about 
the recovery—choices about whether people 
should repair their levees, turn their lands 
into new wetlands, sell their lands to the 
government or move back into the homes be- 
longing to the families and communities 
that have suffered. I do not believe I should 
make that decision for them, nor do I believe 
that some bureaucrat, environmentalist or 
committee chairman should make it either. 

However, some in Washington disagree 
with me. Beginning in late August, the Clin- 
ton administration began a retreat from 
helping people rebuild damaged levees along 
the Missouri and Mississippi rivers. Under 
pressure from Washington professional envi- 
ronmentalists, the White House directed the 
Army Corps of Engineers to consider new al- 
ternatives, like wetlands, to repairing our 
current flood-protection system. 

After assuring many flood-ravaged Mis- 
souri communities that it would assist them 
with levee rebuilding, the corps did a com- 
plete reversal on Sept. 28. Under orders from 
Washington, the corps refused to help com- 
munities that it had earlier pledged to as- 
sist. Small towns on the river like Orrick 
and Hardin that had been devastated by 
flooding have been left with nowhere to turn 
for help. If their levees remain unrepaired, 
they will be unprotected from flood waters 
this spring. 

My solution to this crisis is straight- 
forward. I want the corps to allow levees 
that are sponsored by communities and 
other public organizations the option of en- 
tering the federal levee program and getting 
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assistance in rebuilding their levees to pre- 
flood conditions. The public sponsors of lev- 
ees entering the federal program would be re- 
quired to meet the corps’ high standards for 
levees and abide fully by the program's re- 
quirements. Only publicly sponsored levees, 
not private levees, could participate and get 
federal rebuilding assistance under my ap- 
proach. 

The environmental activists and their al- 
lies want to deny this assistance to flood- 
ravaged communities. They know these 
towns and families are financially wiped out 
from the flooding. By depriving them of any 
assistance, and thus their choices, they hope 
to drive people from their homes. They even 
go as far as claiming that rebuilding these 
publicly sponsored levees amounts to flood 
pork.” Frankly, that's an argument only 
people sitting high and dry in Washington or 
behind 30-foot-high, multimillion-dollar lev- 
ees would make so cavalierly. 

No Missouri flood victim would profit from 
“flood pork." Forty-seven people lost their 
lives, and the homes of 55,000 families were 
damaged. All told, our state suffered nearly 
$15 billion in economic losses. Federal assist- 
ance will not come close to compensating 
flood victims for their actual damages, let 
alone their suffering. People who call this 
humanitarian aid “рогк” should be ashamed. 

Most Missourians agree that Washington 
should not try to prevent flood victims from 
returning to their homes and communities. 
But as taxpayers, as people may question 
whether this is the wisest use of their tax 
dollars. Let me briefly outline the three fed- 
eral alternatives: doing nothing, creating a 
new flood-protection system like a floodway 
or rebuilding damaged levees. 

First, if the federal government does noth- 
ing to help repair these levees, then people in 
the Midwest will continue to suffer flood 
damages, costing the government more in 
lost tax revenue, economic damages and dis- 
aster assistance until they are protected. It 
would also waste billions of dollars already 
invested in these communities and cause un- 
told suffering. 

As a result, one of every four damaged lev- 
ees along the river would be left without fed- 
eral assistance for repairs. This haphazard 
approach would hold the river back as well 
as a bucket full of holes holds water. When 
the river breaches damaged levees, it will 
roll behind the protection system, flooding 
everything in its path, including towns like 
Orrick and Hardin. 

Next, if the federal government were to 
create a new flood protection system, it 
would easily cost billions of tax dollars. We 
would need to buy out miles and miles of 
land, including entire communities along the 
river, and pay people a fair price. That's un- 
less the government just seizes people’s land 
or pays them next to nothing for it. Then a 
new system of levees and wetlands would 
have to be constructed from scratch. That's 
by far the most costly approach, and the one 
favored by some environmental activists. 

Finally, simple common sense and hard 
budget figures dictate that repairing our 
damaged levees is the most cost-effective 
way to protect people from flooding. Using 
information from the corps, I estimate that 
up to 482 publicly sponsored levees would 
enter the federal program under my proposal 
at an average cost of $218,000 a levee. The 
total federal cost could come to $105 million. 

So, the options are: invest some tax dollars 
now in repairing our current levee system; 
spend a lot of tax dollars now to experiment 
with a new flood system, or shell out a bunch 
of money down the road as the price of doing 
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little or nothing to repair these levees. As 
taxpayers, you should be appalled to know 
that your federal government threatens to 
impose the most expensive and cold-hearted 
levee option on people along the river—doing 
nothing. 

There is no single answer or approach that 
is right for everyone along the river. Each 
family and community has its own unique 
situation and must make its own choices 
about its future. The simple fact is that the 
federal government cannot afford to buy out 
all the land in the flood plain or create new 
wetlands. Yet we also cannot afford to sit 
and just watch while Missouri families are 
wiped out again this spring when the normal 
spring rains come and which public airports, 
roads, bridges and water treatment facilities 
we just paid to repair are once again de- 
stroyed by flood waters. Lets put people first 
so that we can rebuild our flood protection 
before it’s too late.e 


HONORING TOM MULLON 


е Mr. DURENBERGER. Mr. President, 
I rise today to pay tribute to Tom 
Mullon, the Director of Minnesota’s VA 
Medical Center, who recently retired 
after 34 years of service to the U.S. De- 
partment of Veterans Health Adminis- 
tration. 

Adlai Stevenson once said that men 
who have offered their lives for their 
country know that patriotism is not 
fear of something; it is the love of 
something.“ A Minnesota veteran used 
these very words to describe Tom 
Mullon’s service to the veterans of this 
country—and never more appropriately 
have those words been used. 

In the last 10 years of duty, Tom has 
nurtured the Minneapolis VA Medical 
Center into the very best in the United 
States. Along the way, he has gained 
experience at VA Medical Centers 
throughout the country, and he has 
worked on a wide variety of health care 
projects, 

Tom’s personal crusade was to ensure 
that VA Medical Centers provide top 
quality health care that is able to com- 
pete with care given at any private 
hospital. Over the years he imple- 
mented this philosophy in New Hamp- 
shire, California, Washington, New 
York, Indiana, and Nebraska, as well as 
St. Cloud and Minneapolis in Min- 
nesota. 

While serving as associate director of 
the St. Cloud VA Medical Facility, 
near my home, Tom made service to 
the wider community a keystone of his 
work. According to Al Loehr, former 
St. Cloud mayor and Minnesota Veter- 
ans Affairs Commissioner, Tom had the 
hospital involved in the United Way— 
and, in turn, the community became 
involved in hospital volunteer work. 
This tradition continues in St. Cloud 
today, with a force of 450 volunteers. 

As a VA hospital director in Omaha, 
NE, Tom pushed for outreach care for 
veterans in remote rural communities. 
He eventually became a regional direc- 
tor for 14 states. 

In the early 1980s, he provided leader- 
ship on a $240 million VA hospital con- 
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struction project in Minneapolis, MN. 
The Minneapolis Medical Center came 
under his direction in 1984—and today, 
it is a flagship facility. 

During his time in Minnesota, Tom 
Mullon has undertaken an absolutely 
dizzying array of projects—and suc- 
ceeded at them. He helped establish the 
Veterans Counseling Service and the 
PTSD Center, as well as a Brain 
Sciences Center. He supported the es- 
tablishment of transitional housing for 
homeless veterans in an empty build- 
ing on the Minneapolis VA campus. He 
encouraged the growth of the residency 
and research program, in partnership 
with the University of Minnesota Hos- 
pital and Clinic. 

He helped to develop the Twin Ports 
Outpatient Satellite Clinic in Wiscon- 
sin. During Operation Desert Storm, 
this facility was in a state of readiness 
to receive casualties—and recently 
opened one of the few Women Veterans 
Comprehensive Health Centers in the 
country. 

Tom has also been a very valuable 
asset in the struggle for health care re- 
form, working on legislation to reform 
the third-party-payer system and cre- 
ate alternatives in health care deliv- 
ery. He was first chairman of the Dako- 
tas/Minnesota Network Council to co- 
ordinate care of veterans in the upper 
midwest. 

Time would not permit me to share 
with you all of the sentiments of grati- 
tude that Minnesota veterans have ex- 
pressed to Tom Mullon, but here are a 
few that can stand for many: This 
man knew everyone’s job * * * he al- 
ways found a way to care for the vet- 
eran * * outstanding civil servant 
* * * committed to the betterment and 
welfare of veterans in all regards * * * 
understands the importance of veter- 
ans organizations in helping to accom- 
plish the goals of the Veterans Admin- 
istration * * * extraordinary.” 

It is almost hard to believe that Tom 
is able to have a life outside of his pa- 
tients at the VA, but he has in fact 
shared 31 years with his wife Luella. 
Their relationship, not surprisingly, 
grew out of their commitment to our 
Nation’s veterans—the couple met at a 
VA Medical Center in Montrose, NY, 
where Tom was a personnel trainee and 
Luella was a nurse. Luella today con- 
tinues her nursing career. Together 
they managed to raise four children— 
Patricia, Kathy, Mark, and John. 

Tom Mullon deserves every award 
and honor that he Пав received 
throughout his long career. He has 
been a wonderful resource for the vet- 
erans of Minnesota, and for the Amer- 
ican people. I ask my colleagues to join 
me in wishing him good health and 
much happiness in his retirement.e 


“А LOUD SILENCE ON RACISM” 


ө Мг. SIMON. Mr. President, опе Fri- 
day evening during recess, I had my 
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television set оп the news—I believe it 
was ABC—when I heard Roger Wilkins, 
a professor of history at George Mason 
University, who is an articulate 
spokesperson for justice and oppor- 
tunity who should be listened to not 
only by Members of Congress, but also 
by this administration. He told that 
meeting and the Nation that we have 
to pay attention to the problems of the 
poor in our country, if we really want 
to do something about crime. 

It was one of many instances I have 
seen, heard, and read where Roger Wil- 
kins calls on this Nation to do better. 

I view him as a great national asset. 

The next day, I picked up the New 
York times and read an op-ed piece by 
Roger Wilkins on racism, this time 
against Jews, offered by an African- 
American. 

At the end of my remarks, I ask that 
Roger Wilkins’ statement be placed in 
the RECORD. 

Whenever we create barriers to un- 
derstanding one another, we create fu- 
ture problems for our country. 

That is true when we ignore the prob- 
lems of the poor. That is true when we 
fail to reach out to one another across 
the barriers of race, religion, and eth- 
nic background. 

This Nation is fortunate to have 
Roger Wilkins in our midst. We should 
be listening to him more often. 

The statement follows: 

[From the New York Times, Jan. 8, 1994] 

A LOUD SILENCE ON RACISM 
(By Roger Wilkins) 

WASHINGTON.—Khalid Abdul Muhammad of 
the Nation of Islam, speaking at Kean Col- 
lege in Union, N.J., on Nov. 29, talked of Co- 
lumbia Jew-niversity’’ and “Јем York City“ 
and suggested that German Jews brought the 
Holocaust upon themselves. He also took 
aim at whites generally, the Pope, homo- 
sexual and the blind and disabled. 

No blacks on the faculty and staff con- 
demned the contents of the speech, according 
to news reports. One faculty member 
sidestepped issues raised by the talk and 
lashed out at racism on the campus, to 
which he believed Jewish faculty members 
had contributed. 

In avoiding swift and forceful condemna- 
tion of Mr. Muhammad's bilious diatribe, the 
black faculty members failed their students, 
failed their obligations as members of a civ- 
Uized community and failed to uphold the 
best traditions of the black struggle. 

While I have never been to Kean College, I 
have no reason to doubt allegations that 
black adults on the campus have encoun- 
tered racial problems. Despite splendid ef- 
forts on many campuses to change behavior, 
populations and curriculums, racism remains 
alive and extremely hurtful in academia. But 
this is exactly why black staff and faculty 
members must display exemplary moral be- 
havior. It is not just the black adults on 
campus who are harmed by racism; it is, pri- 
marily and most distressingly, the stu- 


dents—students of all colors and back- 
grounds. The black adults have important 
lessons to teach all students, in the class- 
rooms and outside. 

Most white, Hispanic, Asian and American 
Indian students get their first sustained ex- 
posure to a black adult when they come into 
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our classroom. No matter what subject we 
teach, our personas can be powerful counter- 
vailing lessons to the racist notions that 
nonblack students bring from their neighbor- 
hoods and homes. 

Black students have come already hurt by 
a disdainful culture into an academic atmos- 
phere of profound ambivalence. Despite the 
strongest efforts of the best-intentioned in- 
stitutions, the atmosphere at predominantly 
white colleges and universities shrieks, 
“This is a white space that you occupy only 
at our sufferance!“ Not too long ago, a Маск 
student in Oklahoma told me. White people 
give me looks that say, ‘What are you doing 
here?“ I asked him when that happened. 
“Every time I walk into a room,“ he replied. 

One of our most important jobs as black 
staff and faculty is to help these young peo- 
ple, whose sense of themselves is precarious, 
learn that though it will be psychically and 
often economically difficult, they can be- 
come strong, effective and fulfilled citizens 
as so many of the most honorable African- 
Americans have been over the centuries. 

Harriet Tubman, Frederick Douglass, So- 
journer Truth, Mary McLeod Bethune, 
W.E.B. DuBois, Fannie Lou Hamer, Martin 
Luther King Jr. and Thurgood Marshall were 
among those who created our best traditions. 
Their lives teach us that we blacks are much 
more than simply the sum of our injuries 
and grievances. 

One of the first tasks black faculty mem- 
bers have in passing on those lessons is to 
separate, to the greatest degree possible, our 
teaching from the anger and pain our own in- 
stitutional struggles have inflicted on us. We 
have to be able to manage our anger and 
pain and to use them constructively in order 
to teach our students how to do it after we 
are gone. 

Our heroes did that. Though some of them 
worked during slavery and others during 
deepest segregation, they were not whiners 
or scapegoaters. Some of the most coura- 
geous and effective allies many had were 
Jews. They had other white allies as well— 
some of them Catholic, blind, lesbian or gay. 
Our great leaders were not immune to pain 
or anger, but they were not racists. 

It is not weakness to control your justifi- 
able rage, to resist scapegoating, to deal 
with people as individuals and to use humane 
values to advance our cause. On the con- 
trary, it is weak to be vile and stupid and 
anti-Semitic and homophobic and racist. 
Sometimes it takes strength for teachers to 
say such things to students when a truly 
wicked and destructive message has just 
pandered to their deepest injuries and inse- 
curities.¢ 


AN UPGRADE FOR AMTRAK 


ө Mr. SIMON. Mr. President, while 
driving back from our home in south- 
ern Illinois to Washington, DC, my wife 
and I stayed overnight in West Virginia 
and picked up the Herald-Dispatch of 
Huntington, WV on Monday, January 3, 
1994. In it was an editorial on Amtrak 
that makes so much sense, I thought 
my colleagues in the House and Senate 
should have the opportunity to see it. 

It points out, among other things, 
that in 1981, passenger fares of Amtrak 
covered only 48 percent of their operat- 
ing costs, and today it is 80 percent. 

Amtrak is a huge success. 

It should be continued, invested in, 
and further developed. 
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At this point, I ask to insert into the 
RECORD the editorial from the Herald- 
Dispatch: 

{From the Huntington a ga Jan. 


AN UPGRADE FOR AMTRAK 


“The operation was a success—but the pa- 
tient died.“ That old line comes to mind іп 
reviewing the latest financial statement 
from Amtrak, the government-owned rail 
passenger system, 

Amtrak has increased its passenger load 
and cut its operating costs. As a result, 
there’s been a steady decrease in the subsidy 
it must ask from Congress each year. In 1981, 
passenger fares covered only 48 percent of 
Amtrak’s operating costs. Now that figure is 
80 percent. Amtrak officials say the day is 
not far off when it can operate self-suffi- 
ciently. 

But there's a big “if” in that forecast. 

Despite its improving revenue picture, Am- 
trak needs a massive infusion of money to 
replace its aging equipment. More than half 
its passenger cars are more than 40 years old. 
Keeping them in repair and in service is a 
constant, costly headache. Its stations and 
repair yards also need modernized. 

Amtrak President Thomas Downs puts the 
case bluntly: "You have to invest in the cap- 
ital plant, or this railroad will simply die as 
we know it.” 

Last year, Amtrak trains—including The 
Cardinal, which links Chicago and Washing- 
ton, D.C., via Huntington—carried 21 million 
passengers. That's a heckuva lot of folks to 
leave standing at the station. Uncle Sam 
clearly needs to modernize Amtrak's Пееб.е 


“SENTENCING OPINION" BY HON. 
ROBERT W. SWEET 


е Mr. SIMON. Mr. President, we make 
grand speeches about mandatory mini- 
mums, and it sounds like we’re being 
tough on crime. 

We not only need to be tough on 
crime, we need to be smart on crime, 
and we are not being smart on crime. 

Federal judges are virtually unani- 
mous in opposing the mandatory mini- 
mums that are now a part of the Fed- 
eral statutes. 

The statistics certainly ought to in- 
dicate to us that we would be wise to 
leave these decisions in the hands of 
the Federal judiciary rather than im- 
posing sentences when we do not know 
the circumstances. 

I recently received a letter from 
Judge Robert W. Sweet, District Judge 
of the United States District Court in 
New York City. 

He comments on a case before him. It 
is his sentencing opinion and does not 
go into detail, and I do not know the 
detail, but someone was sentenced to 
life in prison because of the importa- 
tion and distribution of more than one 
kilogram of heroin in the United 
States. 

I ask to insert Judge Sweet’s 
thoughtful comments into the RECORD 
at this point. 

SENTENCING OPINION 
(By Robert W. Sweet) 

On November 30, 1993, the defendant Kwok 

Ching Yu does not face me for sentence but 
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rather the unseen Members of Congress. This 
sentence raises serious ethical problems for 
the sentencing judge, and in my view for 
Congress, and our society. Under the man- 
dated sentence imposed by Congress by the 
passage of 21 U.S.C. §848, this first offender, 
42 years old, must be sentenced—as a matter 
of law—to life imprisonment. This is a de- 
cree imposed arbitrarily without any knowl- 
edge about Kwok Ching Yu or any consider- 
ation of his circumstances other than the 
commission of the acts which Congress has 
defined as violations of the drug laws result- 
ing from the importation of heroin into the 
United States. 

The rigidity of arbitrary mandatory mini- 
mum sentencing laws, in which the sentenc- 
ing judge has no authority, has caused at 
least one judge, the Honorable J. Lawrence 
Irving of the United States District Court of 
the Southern District of California, to resign 
his commission. See “‘Criticizing Sentencing 
Rules, U.S. Judge Resigns," N.Y. Times, Sep- 
tember 30, 1990, at 22; Gary T. Lowenthal, 
“Mandatory Sentencing Laws: Undermining 
the Effectiveness of Determinate Sentencing 
Reform,” 81 Calif. L. Rev. 61, 73 n.51 (1993). 
Perhaps he considered, as I now do, the ap- 
plicability of the Nuremberg principles of 
personal responsibility to this arbitrary and 
ministerial act dictated by Congress. 

The Supreme Court has held this procedure 
and such sentences constitutional, see, e.g., 
Harmelin v. Michigan, 111 5. Ct. 2680 (1991), 
and I am bound by my oath to comply with 
that holding. Were it otherwise, I would con- 
clude that the imposition of a life sentence 
without the consideration of the individual 
does not constitute due process. 

My only options in the face of the statute 
and the present state of the law are to follow 
Judge Irving’s example and to resign to pro- 
test a process which I believe to be fun- 
damentally flawed, or to execute a Congres- 
sional mandate without further consider- 
ation or authority. With serious misgivings 
but because the issue of the propriety of 
mandatory minimum sentences is now pend- 
ing before Congress, I shall sentence the de- 
fendant to life imprisonment and forward 
these sentencing minutes and his probation 
report to the members of the Judiciary Com- 
mittees of the House and Senate. 

Having presided over the first trial in 
which the jurors could not reach a unani- 
mous verdict and the second trial in which 
his guilt was established to the jury’s satis- 
faction, and having read the complete and 
thorough probation report, I have knowledge 
about the history and offense of Kwok Ching 
Yu that I may not employ in connection 
with his sentence. That is not to say that I 
would necessarily impose a different sen- 
tence, but it is evident that this sentence is 
harsh for a first offender. 

Congress has stripped me and my brothers 
and sisters of any power to act in this situa- 
tion, and 92% of us have urged the reconsid- 
eration of the mandatory nature of these 
sentences. See Judges Oppose Mandatory 
Minimums,” The Third Branch, Nov. 11, 1993, 
at 1 (reporting results of survey of federal 
judges conducted by Representative Don Ed- 
wards of California). Notwithstanding, Con- 
gress has to date concluded that arbitrary 
sentences, which they require to be imposed 
without consideration of the individual, best 
serve justice and society. 

This situation brings to mind the observa- 
tion of de Tocqueville, quoted by W.H. Auden 
& Louis Kronenberger in The Viking Book of 
Aphorisms, 209 (1962): 

“A revolt of the judiciary is more dan- 
gerous to a government than any other, even 
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a military revolt. Now and then it uses the 
military to suppress disorder, but it defends 
itself every day by means of the courts. To 
render a people obedient and keep them so, 
savage laws inefficiently enforced are less ef- 
fective than mild laws, enforced by an effi- 
cient administration regularly, automati- 
cally, as it were, every day and on all alike.” 

While it will not serve this defendant, it is 
my profound plea which echoes that of the 
Federal Judges“ Association that these pro- 
visions governing mandatory minimum sen- 
tences be amended to permit some consider- 
ation of individual defendants, a consider- 
ation to which I believe every defendant is 
entitled. 

Because Kwok Ching Yu was found guilty 
upon a retrial of Counts One, Two, Five, Six, 
Seven, Eight and Nine of conspiracy to im- 
port into the United States and to distribute 
more than one kilogram of heroin in viola- 
tion of 21 U.S.C. §§846 and 963 (Counts One 
and Two); of being a principal administrator 
of a continuing criminal enterprise in viola- 
tion of 21 U.S.C, 55848 (a) & (b) (Count Five); 
of importing heroin into the United States in 
violation of 21 U.S.C. §§812, 952, 960(a)(1), 
960(b)(1)(A) and 18 U.S.C. §2 (Counts Six and 
Eight); and of possession of heroin with in- 
tent to distribute in violation of 21 U.S.C. 
§§812, 841(a)(1), 841(b)(1)(A) and 18 U.S.C. $2; 
and because the conspiracy of which he was 
convicted involved 231 kilograms of heroin, a 
sentence of life imprisonment must be im- 
posed, together with 5 years’ supervised re- 
lease. No fine will be imposed, but pursuant 
to 18 U.S.C. §3013 a special assessment of 
$350.00 is mandatory. 

The Presentence Report and Addendum 
prepared by the U.S. Probation Office graded 
his offense conduct under the United States 
Sentencing Guidelines (the Guidelines“) at 
a total offense level of 46 and assigned him a 
Guidelines criminal history category of I. 
The Guidelines Range for this offense level is 
also life imprisonment. The defendant ob- 
jects to the Probation Department's aug- 
mentation of his offense level by two points 
for obstruction of justice. Without this aug- 
mentation, however, his offense level is 44, 
and the Guidelines Range for an offense level 
of 44 and a criminal history category of I is 
also life. I conclude, however, that the let- 
ters at issue do not constitute an obstruction 
of justice though that determination does 
not affect the result here. 

Through counsel I have been asked to con- 
sider the effect of United States v. Ward, 814 
F. Supp. 23 (E.D. Va. 1993) in determining his 
sentence. In Ward, although the defendant’s 
total offense level of 45 mandated a life sen- 
tence, the court departed downward because 
the defendant was 49 years old with no juve- 
nile or adult criminal convictions. However, 
the drug offenses committed by the defend- 
ant in Ward, involving the distribution of 
“crack” cocaine and cocaine, did not carry a 
statutory minimum of life imprisonment. I 
therefore have no authority to follow Ward. 

Despite my concerns regarding the effi- 
cacy, justice, and constitutionality of man- 
datory minimum sentences, I am bound to 
impose the sentence that Congress has im- 
posed and that I have just described.e 


While not relevant to ethical concerns, it is 
worth noting that Kwok Ching Yu’s probation re- 
port indicates that the most recent advisory from 
the Administrative Office of the U.S. Courts sug- 
gests that the monthly costs of Mr. Yu's imprison- 
ment will be $1,492.00, Since Mr, Yu has a life expect- 
ancy of 32.7 years, see 1993 World Almanac at 940, the 
cost to the taxpayers of this sentence will be in ex- 
cess of $585,460.00. 
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VIOLENCE IN AMERICA 


è Mr. SIMON. Mr. President, last fall, 
Rabbi Herbert Bronstein gave a sermon 
at the North Shore Congregation Israel 
on the problem of violence in our coun- 
try. 

First, he properly went after the pro- 
liferation of weapons in our country 
and said we have to do something 
about it. 

І applaud his emphasis. 

Then he took on the question of tele- 
vision violence. 

At one point in his speech he says: 


I have never been able to understand how 
the television business can deny that violent 
television influences behavior and then turn 
around and charge millions of dollars for a 
minute of commercial time with the equal 
argument that television will influence the 
behavior of masses of viewers. 


He also adds these words of wisdom: 


Sometimes television can be a tremen- 
dously positive force in our society. But dur- 
ing one week last year in which tremen- 
dously significant events were taking place 
in the world, on television three events 
dominated: One, the retirement of Mike 
Ditka as the Bear's coach; two, the tremen- 
dously earth-shaking news of the issuance of 
the Elvis Presley stamp; but more than any 
other the Amy Fisher story. Most disturbing 
was that this empty, shallow, good-for-noth- 
ing who had allegedly engaged in an extra- 
marital affair with a Long Island auto me- 
chanic and had murderously assaulted his 
wife with a gun was, with tremendous bally- 
hoo and hype transformed by all three major 
networks into a national figure in three full- 
length Amy Fisher stories, two of them at 
the same time. Psychologists all over the 
country began to criticize the networks for 
getting a twisted message across to teen- 
agers all over the country as to what kind of 
person is important and can be made into a 
star and for the appeal to the most prurient 
instincts of people and lowering of the public 
taste. 

And then reporters went after the tele- 
vision producers. The most revealing com- 
ments were made by the senior vice presi- 
dent of NBC in charge of programming, Ruth 
Slawson. Surprisingly, she lamented the 
whole matter. She said that she had serious 
reservations about the process and how Amy 
Fisher's story became the hottest thing on 
American television: “АП of us perpetuated 
this.“ Ms, Slawson, said. It became a media 
phenomenon. Overall, I'm not happy about 
the state of the movies on television. It's 
crazy“ she said. It's self-perpetuating.” 

That made me wonder. She was the vice 
president in charge of programming. Then 
why does she do it? She goes on to say: We 
all don't want to keep on doing these true- 
crime movies but then these numbers—the 
ratings come in and what choice do we have? 
(New York Times, January 3, 1993). 

Numbers, ratings, of course, means money. 
No matter what other issues are involved, it 
is as if this is the ultimate justification for 
everything: The money, the ratings come in 
and then you have no choice. But if the num- 
bers, the ratings“ are the ultimate jus- 
tification, the Mafia too can say exactly the 
same thing: We don't like selling drugs, 
prostitution, pornography, putting corpses 
into trunks but the ratings come in, what 
choice do we һауе?” “What choice do we 
һауе?”, the drug gangs can say that shoot up 
people including innocent children. “What 
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choice do we have?“ say the people who mar- 
ket guns for profit. “What choice do we 
have?“ the congressmen can say, The lobby 
comes in and what choice do we have?“ And 
the people who make the violent films which 
affect the mentality of millions of children 
can say the ratings come in and what 
choice do we һауе?” 

I wrote to that vice president of program- 
ming and said: “You do have a choice. You 
may not make as much money as you now 
do, but you do have a choice. And worse, you 
are choosing for us. You are choosing the de- 
ee of the public sense of the sanctity 
of life.“ 


I am grateful to Rabbi Bronstein, and 
I ask that these remarks be entered 
into the RECORD at this point. 

The remarks follow: 

VIOLENCE IN AMERICA 
(By Rabbi Herbert Bronstein) 

The violent death of Michael Jordan's fa- 
ther struck a nerve in the American psyche. 
While he was only one of many thousands of 
victims of murder in America this year, his 
prominence made him a symbol of random 
violence in the United States. 

But there is a far more excruciating sym- 
bol of violence in our society, a bell of 
mourning and warning that tolls ominously 
for all of us. It is the radical rise in the num- 
ber of violent deaths of children in our soci- 
ety: 

At play in the public streets, in parks, on 
their porches, in their homes, at birthday 
parties, as innocent bystanders of gang wars 
or petty teenage scuffles once settled with 
fists and now with guns more easily obtain- 
able by many of our children than books, or 
in drive by shootings that have replaced (as 
a pastime among teenagers) the innocent 
automobile cruising of the 1950's, or іп acci- 
dents with guns that are to be found in the 
households of half of the American public. 
Only decades ago any of these deaths would 
have been considered a bizarre anomaly 
evoking astonished horror. They are now as 
common-place and routine on the daily news, 
day in, day out, as the daily morning and 
evening weather reports. 

Over the summer I read with sad irony 
that yet another scholar! has agreed that 
the story of the binding of Isaac was, in the 
first instance, intended as a strong protest 
against human violence, a marked step to- 
ward the rejection of general human aggres- 
sion which in ancient days took the form of 
the ritual murder of children. Abraham, with 
whom the Divine voice pleads, Lay not your 
hand upon the child“ represents a new 
emerging consciousness moving beyond vio- 
lence. 

But how much more than in ancient days 
do we need a Divine voice pleading with us to 
make our stand, each of us in some way, 
against the violence with which our society 
has become more heavily saturated than the 
fields and towns of the flood-engulfed Mid- 
west; and whose ghoulish sign is the murder 
of children. As the Tribune of January 3, 1993 
put it: the tale of the violent deaths of chil- 
dren every year in Chicago alone is a tale of 
epic proportions, the tale of a society that is 
unable to perform its fundamental duty, the 
protection of its most vulnerable members; 
and which has yielded its claim to the term 
“civilization”. 

And children are a tragic symbol of vio- 
lence in yet another way because of the radi- 
cal rise in numbers of children who, in our 
society, become killers. The annual rate of 
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arrest for youths under twenty years of age 
in Chicago has risen between 1965 and 1990 by 
three hundred and thirty-two percent. Be- 
tween fifty and sixty percent of violent 
crimes, usually with firearms, are commit- 
ted by young people, many as young as ten 
years of age. 

In many a perfectly maintained working 
class upright section of our country the boy 
and his ғап” as Time Magazine has put it 
has replaced the boy and his dog“. With 
shotguns available for twenty-five dollars, 
sawed off and turned it into automatic weap- 
ons, teenagers now repay their petty 
vengeances by shooting up cars as entertain- 
ment or the homes or front porches of people 
they do not like. A young woman whose life- 
long ambition was to teach kindergarten 
(only one of thousands of such stories) is 
shot while playing softball, by a teenager 
from a passing elevated train. Why? like he 
saw in the movies“. About a month ago in El 
Monte, California, two young men riding a 
bicycle, one on the handlebars, shot two peo- 
ple dead and wounded a third. In Kansas 
City, a few weeks ago, a fifteen year old 
pulled out a gun in the movie house and shot 
his mother to death. Two girls, of what is for 
us Bat Mitzvah age were apprehended in a se- 
rious plot to murder their teacher. One man 
in Washington, D.C. recently shot five people 
because someone had bumped into him on 
the dance floor. In the same area a young 
man pulls up to another car, shoots the per- 
son in the driver's seat because he did not 
like the music. Friends, this reveals an ab- 
normal pathology written large in our soci- 
ety. 

In Washington, D.C. a survey of first and 
second graders in all schools has revealed 
that thirty-one percent had witnessed 
shootings; thirty-nine percent had seen the 
dead bodies of those murdered. 

I want our children to know that these 
conditions of violence in our society are not 
natural. It was not always like this; it does 
not have to be like this. In the depth of the 
depression, when I was a child, a time of far 
more economic duress, far more unemploy- 
ment but infinitely fewer guns or commer- 
cialized violence, even for me as a child it 
was safe to walk or play in parks in the 
evening. You could welcome, can you imag- 
ine, a poor person into your house for a sand- 
wich or a cup of coffee! 

Over the summer, in Louisiana, a Japanese 
youth with poor English comprehension, 
simply knocking on the door to ask direc- 
tions is shot and the perpetrator totally ex- 
onerated on the grounds that the young man 
was on his private property! Friends, this is 
the justice of Sodom! It is the justice of a vi- 
olence-ridden society in which paranoia has 
replaced the most elemental civility. 

And that is the other great symbol of vio- 
lence in our society. The loss of civil space. 
It is no longer that we are not safe in certain 
parts of the city. We are not safe in parks, on 
the expressways, in our own driveways, in 
the malls; we are taught how to get out of 
our cars, how to enter and leave banks. In 
the emergency rooms of our hospitals, trau- 
ma from gun violence has become a huge fi- 
nancial burden on the American public but 
emergency rooms themselves have become 
scenes of violence. And the two places which 
every society considers its ultimate, abso- 
lute places of refuge have also been breached 
by violence. The first is expressed by a car- 
toon in which a mother pleads: “І can not let 
my child go, I am afraid of the guns, the kill- 
ing, the terror.“ And a man responds: 
Madam. you have to send your child to 
school." Counselors and therapists are regu- 
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larly called into schools all over the country 
to help mourning children deal with the 
emotional trauma of the violent death of 
their school mates. 

And that other absolute redoubt of law, 
order and safety, at least until the past dec- 
ade, the American courtroom? As the New 
York Times of January 26, 1993, put it: For 
two centuries American courtrooms were 
sanctuaries relying more on calming ritual, 
even than on guards, to restrain violent out- 
burst.“ But the spell, criminologists say, 
snapped in the 198075 when unlicensed guns 
proliferated and the courts became tinder- 
boxes exploding with violence, with murder. 
Attorneys-general and judges give testimony 
to their near escapes. The courts of New 
York State two years ago installed metal de- 
tectors. And, are you ready for this, in one 
year over one hundred thousand guns and 
knives were confiscated. 

On a scale of one to ten in numbers of vio- 
lent random murders per capita, the United 
States, of all advanced societies is just under 
ten. But on this scale not one other country 
even reaches the number one! Someone has 
estimated that you are fifty-five times more 
likely to suffer from violent assault in the 
United States than in Great Britain. And at 
least we should start to listen to what Euro- 
peans and Japanese are beginning to say, we 
do not like it, that America is not a safe 
place to live. It is, as the American Medical 
Association has put it, a public health prob- 
lem of major proportions. Violence in Amer- 
ica is a national disaster. Violence is a 
plague. I am convinced that violence is the 
number one problem of American life today 
and that nothing should be higher on the na- 
tional or local agenda or on the public con- 
sciousness and we have not really begun to 
address this issue as a nation. 

Obviously, the causes of such a calamity 
are complex: the break down of the justice 
system, jails so over crowded that they are 
mere non-rehabilitative holding pens with 
revolving doors, a lack of seriousness about 
punishment of crimes with guns; a society 
willing to fork-over an average eighty thou- 
sand dollars a year it costs to incarcerate a 
criminal but unwilling to pay the eight thou- 
sand per person per year to prevent someone 
from becoming a criminal; all the decades of 
the neglect of the social infra-structure. 

But two factors are so gross, so glaring 
that we ignore them at our peril and they 
are the very factors about which each and 
every one of us can do something. 

First and foremost, the insane, virtually 
unlimited, avalanche of guns of all kinds in 
our society. Every other industrial nation 
strictly limits gun sales. Every other ad- 
vanced industrial nation has a virtual ban on 
handguns. But here any criminal, the men- 
tally ill, right-wing fanatics, cults which 
build huge armaments, anti-semitic, anti- 
black, the white Aryan nation armed to the 
teeth, anyone, can get almost any gun at 
will from the deadly handgun to semi-auto- 
matic assault weapons used previously by 
terrorists and in war, now the favorite weap- 
ons of choice by criminals: Two hundred mil- 
lion guns of all kinds flooding this society, 
manufactured and distributed every week by 
the tens of thousands as compared with the 
exactly thirty-three hand guns legally li- 
censed and registered to the public in all of 
Japan. Police departments are out-gunned 
everywhere by the criminals. 

Put this together with the tinder-box con- 
ditions of unsolved problems in our society, 
the abnormal family life, poor education, 
and you have a society which in its gun pol- 
icy could be certified as deliberately suici- 
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dal! Every couple of years in this country 
more people are killed in random violence 
than all the soldiers killed in all of the Viet- 
nam War years. Over twenty-three thousand 
Americans murdered by handguns alone last 
year. A new handgun is produced for sale in 
America every twenty seconds and every two 
and a half minutes someone is shot. More 
than one hundred thirty-five thousand stu- 
dents, it is estimated, carry handguns to 
school every day. One lone gunman took an 
АК-47, bought without any background 
check or waiting period, to a Stockton, Cali- 
fornia elementary school and gunned down 
thirty-four children and one teacher in less 
than two minutes. 

It is clear that a majority of Americans, 
and virtually all law enforcement agencies, 
want strong steps taken to limit the flow of 
guns in this country. So what is stopping it? 
The answer is clear. 

There are many people in this country for 
whom money is more important than the 
lives of children, and than your life or my 
life. I am not only talking about the mafia, 
the cocaine and heroin business. I am talk- 
ing about the gun business in this society 
that has been brainwashing, hustling, con- 
ning the American public for decades against 
any kind of limitation on gun sales with all 
kinds of stupid non-sequitur arguments 
about constitutional rights and freedoms or 
that we will use gun control to take away 
guns from hunters, target shooters and col- 
lectors. I am talking about the most power- 
ful lobby in the United States, the National 
Rifle Association with its marble six story 
palace in Washington, D.C., eighty-nine mil- 
lion dollars annual budget, many lobbyists 
walking the halls of Congress, a huge cam- 
paign treasury before which our congress has 
for decades cravenly cowered in the dust be- 
cause, apparently, to many of our august 
congressmen getting re-elected is also more 
important than the lives of human beings. 

The gun business, through the NRA, has 
fought every and any kind of limit on guns 
in this society including the minimal sen- 
sible step of the Brady Bill which would im- 
pose a five day period on the purchase of 
guns and without which any mentally ill per- 
son or criminal can purchase multiple guns 
at will. It will not make a big dent but it is 
a first step. It will raise the black market 
prices of guns; it will help keep guns out of 
the hands of teenagers. Since the California 
fifteen days wait law, roughly six thousand 
people were turned away from buying guns 
and possibly we could save thousands of lives 
in this country. Is it not worth it? 

The NRA has fought a ban on mail order 
machine guns, plastic pistols, police killer 
bullets specifically designed to pierce bullet- 
proof vests. They have fought limitations on 
advertisements in gun magazines, directed 
particularly at criminals, for guns whose fin- 
ish is impervious to finger prints. They are 
battling in the Illinois Legislature against a 
simple gun safety law which would mandate 
only the safe storage of guns and make it a 
crime to leave a gun within the reach of chil- 
dren, 

A study by the Federal Bureau of Alcohol, 
Tobacco and Firearms discovered that one of 
every four guns in New York City and one of 
every three guns used in violent crimes in 
Washington, D.C. had been purchased in the 
state of Virginia where gun-runners could 
buy weapons literally by the car load, no 
questions asked, haul the guns to other 
cities, including Chicago, and sell them on 
the streets in the black market for profits of 
three to four hundred percent. As a result, 
the Governor of Virginia called for a very 
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mild law that would limit sales to only опе 
gun per customer per month and the tighten- 
ing of record keeping on guns. Who fought 
it? The gun lobby. 

And wanting even more to expand their 
markets, the gun business has begun very 
successfully marketing expensive guns as 
stylish accessories for status-conscious 
women. But unlike most status symbols, 
guns can КІП. Handguns purchased for home 
protection are forty-three times more likely 
to kill the owner, or a family member, or a 
friend than to be used successfully in self-de- 
fense. 

We have to begin step by step, first with 
the cornerstone, the Brady Bill, to roll back 
the number of guns in this society, get guns 
out of the hands of children, ban hand guns 
and assault weapons, eliminate multiple pur- 
chases of guns and institute much stricter 
legal procedures against anyone, including 
teenagers,involved with violent crimes and 
crack down on the black market in guns 
with harsh punishment for drive-by 
shootings. We have to begin a national edu- 
cational program in our schools, and in the 
media, about violence and guns. 

We need a national program on violence. It 
is seemingly overwhelming because we have 
let things go so far in this society. But it has 
to be done and technically it can be done. We 
just blew away many billions of dollars on 
the failed expedition to take pictures of 
Mars: But this is here on earth, our life’s 
blood. 

And we have to let Congress know that 
there should be no shilly-shalling when it 
comes to violence in our society, that the 
limit on the manufacture, sale and distribu- 
tion of guns in this society is a high priority 
for us. We have to let the Congress know 
that in the conditions of our society those 
who support the policies of the NRA, kow- 
tow to it, are a national disgrace and should 
be considered morally and spiritually, if not 
legally, accomplices to murder. 

There is another element glaring and gross 
in the rise of violence about which we can do 
something. Once I watched with horror two 
boys fourteen years of age who were killers. 
When asked if they felt any remorse or sor- 
row, they manifested no feeling at all. But 
this is not surprising in a society Whose chil- 
dren are increasingly desensitized to hurt or 
death of others, to the point that it means 
nothing. For our society, to the mixture of 
poverty, a jobless underclass, poor edu- 
cation, gangs, guns, the absence of family 
life, our society, deliberately, to this devil's 
brew adds one more element deliberately, re- 
peatedly, forcefully, incessantly: The explo- 
sive element of repeated images in all the 
media of killing, violence, murder to the ex- 
tent that the taking of life seems normative, 
normal. Violence is depicted as a means of 
resolving all disputes. We do it through all 
the media but, above all, through the daily 
abomination of television violence which is 
the most powerful of the media because the 
most available and continuous, in fact, the 
most potent ever invented for the trans- 
mission of behavior patterns. But in our so- 
ciety people make money on the sale of vio- 
lence. 

Every society that has ever existed has 
tried to acculturate its children to the val- 
ues it has chosen by the stories it tells, the 
scenes it shows. The Jewish tradition has lit- 
erally tens of thousands of stories which glo- 
rify tenderness, compassion, service. But 
through slick technique, television cul- 
tivates a taste for violence and then sells it 
at huge profits. The result is that we are de- 
liberately inculcating in children pathologi- 
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cally anti-social behavior. According to 
many studies (these studies run into the 
thousands), by the age of sixteen our chil- 
dren see two hundred thousand acts of vio- 
lence and thirty-three thousand murders 
minimally on television. Roughly, three 
thousand research projects and scientific 
studies between 1960 and 1992 have repeatedly 
confirmed the connection between this diet 
of violence in entertainment on the one hand 
and aggressive anti-social behavior on the 
other. Even the magazine Television Guide 
has pointed out: “the overwhelming weight 
of scientific opinion now holds that televised 
violence is responsible for much of the rise of 
violence in our society! - according to the 
American Psychiatric Association, as much 
as fifty percent of violent crime in society. I 
have never been able to understand how the 
television business can deny that violent tel- 
evision influences behavior and then turn 
around and charge millions of dollars for a 
minute of commercial time with the equal 
argument that television will influence the 
behavior of masses of viewers. 

Like guns, television violence is an abomi- 
nation about which all of us must and can do 
something. 

And this brings me back to the final prob- 
lem and it is a case of we have met the 
enemy, and it is us.“ At this stage of vio- 
lence in America, whoever contributes to it, 
whoever does not react to it, whoever ac- 
cepts it is also responsible. Do not consume 
television or media violence yourself! Do not 
allow your children to do so! If you do, you 
are supporting violence. There are excellent 
organizations which work to diminish tele- 
vision violence and for the control of guns in 
our society. They are effective but need 
much more support. Let the networks know 
immediately that you will not watch pro- 
grams featuring gratuitous violence as an 
entertainment. Let the makers of the prod- 
ucts that advertise through violent program- 
ming know your feelings. Do not use their 
products. Beginning within ourselves, let us 
begin to develop a zero tolerance towards vi- 
olence in this society. Let us create, as we 
did with the environment, an anti-violence 
consciousness in this society. 

I conclude with an incident that sums it 
up. Sometimes television can be a tremen- 
dously positive force in our society. But dur- 
ing one week last year in which tremen- 
dously significant events were taking place 
in the world, on television three events 
dominated: One, the retirement of Mike 
Ditka as the Bear's coach; two, the tremen- 
dously earth shaking news of the issuance of 
the Elvis Presley stamp; but more than any 
other the Amy Fisher story. Most disturbing 
was that this empty, shallow, good-for-noth- 
ing who had allegedly engaged in an extra- 
marital affair with a Long Island auto me- 
chanic and had murderously assaulted his 
wife with a gun was, with tremendous bally- 
hoo and hype transformed by all three major 
networks into a national figure in three full 
length Amy Fisher stories, two of them at 
the same time. Psychologists all over the 
country began to criticize the networks for 
getting a twisted message across to teen- 
agers all over the country as to what kind of 
person is important and can be made into a 
star and for the appeal to the most prurient 
instincts of people and lowering of the public 
taste. 

And then reporters went after the tele- 
vision producers. The most revealing com- 
ments were made by the senior vice presi- 
dent of NBC in charge of programming, Ruth 
Slawson. Surprisingly, she lamented the 
whole matter. She said that she had serious 
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reservations about the process and how Amy 
Fisher's story became the hottest thing on 
American television: “АП of us perpetuated 
this“, Ms. Slawson said. It became a media 
phenomenon. Overall I'm not happy about 
the state of the movies on television. It's 
crazy” she said. It's self-perpetuating”’. 

That made me wonder. She was the vice- 
president in charge of programming. Then 
why does she do it? She goes on to say: We 
all don’t want to keep on doing these true- 
crime movies but then these numbers (the 
ratings) come in and what choice do we 
have? (New York Times January 3, 1993)."’ 

Numbers, ratings, of course, means money. 
No matter what other issues are involved, it 
is as if this is the ultimate justification for 
everything: The money, the ratings come in 
and then you have no choice. But if the num- 
bers, the ratings“ are the ultimate jus- 
tification, the Mafia too can say exactly the 
same thing: We don't like selling drugs, 
prostitution, pornography, putting corpses 
into trunks but the ratings come in, what 
choice do we һауе?" “What choice do we 
һауе?”, the drug gangs can say that shoot up 
people including innocent children. What 
choice do we һауе?” say the people who mar- 
ket guns for profit. “What choice do we 
have?“ the congressmen can say, The lobby 
comes in and what choice do we have?“ And 
the people who make the violent films which 
affect the mentality of millions of children 
сап say “the ratings come in and what 
choice do we have?" 

I wrote to that vice-president of program- 
ming and said: “you do have a choice. You 
may not make as much money as you now 
do, but you do have a choice. And worse, you 
are choosing for us. You are choosing dete- 
rioration for our society and death for us. 
You are choosing the destruction of the pub- 
lic sense of the sanctity of life.” 

On our high holidays we read, “І set before 
you life and death, the blessing and the 
cruse! Choose life! Jews have always felt that 
we have a choice. We are in this room be- 
cause Jews made a choice to stay Jews de- 
spite “the ratings”, despite economic pres- 
sure, despite the exclusions and persecution. 
If we want to maintain a fairly liveable soci- 
ety for us, for our children (and it is getting 
worse for our grandchildren) we have to 
make choices. Life is enhanced for others, 
people are healed, people are saved because 
some people are willing to make choices. 

In the face of the plague of violence, we 
have to make choices. Some of you will not 
act, you will go away and not do a thing. But 
you are making a choice. And its not for 
blessing, not for life. Some of you will work 
actively for gun control and media free of 
gratuitous violence. And you are making a 
choice for blessing and for life. Choose life, 
that you may live, you and your children. 


——— | 


TELEVISION VIOLENCE 
COMMENTARY BY PAUL WEYRICH 


è Mr. SIMON. Mr. President, one of the 
things the media intends to do is to 
categorize all of us in politics, as lib- 
erals, conservatives, moderates, or 
whatever our category. 

One of those who is generally labeled 
as a conservative, while I am generally 
labeled as a liberal, is Paul Weyrich, 
who has been a thoughtful observer of 
the national scene. 

I disagree with Paul on some issues, 
but I also agree with him on some is- 
sues and have always had great respect 
for this sincerity, as well as his ability. 
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His motivation is good, and when you 
start off with that, you start off with a 
major plus. 

Recently, he had a television com- 
mentary on the question of television 
violence, and I ask to insert his 
thoughtful remarks into the RECORD at 
this point. 

The remarks follow: 


The question of curbing media sex and vio- 
lence is a thorny one to be sure. Any time we 
speak of curbing someone’s right to do what 
they please, we run up against not only cer- 
tain Constitutional questions but also 
against the America of the second half of the 
20th century where anything which smacks 
of even voluntary censorship is subjected to 
a rigorous political correctness test. 

It is, of course, true that parents or guard- 
ians should exercise the ultimate respon- 
sibility over what their children watch. 
Moreover, it is not impossible to control the 
use of television sets in the home, despite all 
the protests from permissive parents to the 
contrary. 

But the fundamental question boils down 
to this: those who produce television pro- 
gramming live in society. They must face up 
to the fact that the way they portray sex and 
violence on television has societal con- 
sequences. 

More and more evidence points to this 
unescapable fact. Television producers have 
a responsibility to society. They should be 
expected to be good citizens like everyone 
else. The same, of course, goes for Holly- 
wood. 

Even if a parent exercises sound parental 
control over what his or her children watch- 
es, those children still must live in a society 
where other children, whose parents don’t 
care enough to exercise parental responsibil- 
ity, roam the streets. 

When it is so clear that the media is ad- 
versely influencing the conduct of an in- 
creasing number of disconnected young peo- 
ple in our society, then it is time to forget 
about all the platitudes. 

We don’t need to hear that the media is 
just mirroring society. We don't need to hear 
that our freedoms will be profoundly affected 
if the media is asked to act responsibly. We 
don't need to hear that in America everyone 
should do as he pleases. 

What we do need to hear are the voices of 
the media acknowledging their responsibil- 
ities to the society in which they and we 
live. We need to hear them take responsibil- 
ity for what they produce and the affect it 
has on people’s lives. We need them, for the 
common good, to voluntarily change their 
approach to sex and violence or we will have 
a governmental solution, and governmental 
solutions are never as good as private solu- 
tions. 

Society has the right to protect itself from 
irresponsibility of any kind. That is the real 
issue here. That’s Direct Line for tonight. 

On behalf of producer Ellen Willson, direc- 
tor Chris Topping, and the entire NET staff, 
Гтп Paul Weyrich asking you to join us again 
tomorrow on Direct Line when we have Bill 
Kristol, former Chief of Staff for Vice Presi- 
dent Quayle, to talk about the future of the 
Republican party. Have а good evening. 


—— | 


THE RETIREMENT OF THOMAS P. 
MULLON 

е Мг. WELLSTONE. Mr. President, I 

rise today to ask my colleagues to 

pause for a moment and join me in 
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honoring a fine public servant and 
great advocate for veterans. Thomas P. 
Mullon retired on January 22, 1994, as 
the Director of the VA Medical Center 
in Minneapolis, MN, one of the best VA 
hospitals in the country. 

Let me tell you a little bit about 
Tom Mullon and why we in Minnesota 
will especially miss him. 

Tom МаПоп is a veteran himself. 
During his long and illustrious career, 
he never forgot that. Tom's pride in 
being a veteran has always been evi- 
dent. As a result he has consistently 
sought to act in the best interests of 
the Nation’s veterans. 

He has been the Director in Min- 
neapolis since 1984 and has held over a 
dozen other key assignments in the De- 
partment, including Regional Director 
of the VA’s Midwest Region. 

I would also like to tell you about 
some of Tom’s accomplishments during 
his tenure in the VA. There are dozens 
that come to mind. Let me just men- 
tion a few of them. 

First, he has received numerous 
awards over the years from the VA as 
well as other agencies for his strong 
leadership and tireless efforts to serve 
veterans and their families. For exam- 
ple, in 1987 he received the Governor’s 
Special Commendation and in 1988 the 
Presidential Award for Distinguished 
Executives. 

Second, in the mid-1980’s he worked 
arduously to plan, construct, and open 
the Minneapolis VA Medical Center, 
from which he has just retired. Due in 
no small part to Tom’s dedicated ef- 
forts, this medical facility has become 
the pride and joy of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Veterans Affairs and, more im- 
portant, of veterans throughout the re- 
gion. 

Third, Tom has been instrumental in 
establishing several innovative and 
valuable programs within the Min- 
neapolis VAMC, including the Women 
Veterans Comprehensive Health Care 
Center, the Brain Sciences Center and 
endowed chair, and the Transitional 
Housing for Veterans Program. In 1989, 
he also played a pivotal role in the 
opening of the Twin Ports Satellite 
Clinic in Superior, Wisconsin, to better 
serve the veterans of northern Min- 
nesota and western Wisconsin. 

Finally, Tom deserves special rec- 
ognition for his exemplary leadership 
in strengthening VA mental health 
services, such as expanding treatment 
options in Minnesota for post-trau- 
matic stress disorder. 

With his deep commitment to veter- 
ans and their health care, Tom has 
earned the acclaim of all veterans’ or- 
ganizations, local as well as national. 

With over three decades of service to 
his country, Tom will be missed, but 
not forgotten. Every time a veteran 
checks into the VA Medical Center 
Tom opened or applies to one of the VA 
programs Tom established, we will be 
reminded of this remarkable man's ef- 
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forts and accomplishments. I am con- 
fident that Minnesota veterans will 
join me in expressing deep appreciation 
for Tom's unstinting efforts on their 
behalf and in wishing him a happy and 
productive retirement. 

Mr. President, I conclude my re- 
marks by asking my colleagues and the 
Nation to join me today in thanking 
Thomas P. Mullon for his commitment, 
dedication, and service to the Nation 
and its veterans.e 


WHEN CURRENCIES COLLAPSE 


ө Mr. SIMON. Mr. President, I am not 
a great fan of Boyden Gray because of 
а personal reason. Some time ago dur- 
ing the Anita Hill/Clarence Thomas 
hearings, he told reporters that I was 
the source of the leak on the Anita Hill 
matter. While I think the key question 
is not who leaked the material but who 
told the truth, the reality is, I don’t 
operate that way, and I was not the 
source for the leak. My colleagues on 
the Senate Judiciary Committee know 
that. And I am pleased to say, when 
asked, that three of my colleagues who 
voted for Clarence Thomas said that 
they did not know who leaked, but 
they were sure I was not the person. 

Just as Boyden Gray can be wrong on 
some things, he can be right on some 
things. Recently, he had an op-ed piece 
in the New York Times, which is abso- 
lutely on-target about the currencies 
of Russia and the Ukraine. 

I was the chief sponsor of the bill for 
aid to Poland after the dramatic 
changes there. I remember borrowing a 
typewriter from Ambassador John 
Davis in Warsaw about midnight and 
typing up the aid to Poland bill, which 
was modified only slightly in the proc- 
ess of enactment. 

The dramatic changes that have 
taken place in Poland would not have 
been possible without a resolve on the 
part of the Polish Government to have 
a solid currency. That encouraged in- 
vestment. They made the zloty a re- 
spectable currency. I can remember 
being in Poland, when at the airport in 
Warsaw, they would not accept their 
own currency if you wanted to buy 
something in the Warsaw airport. I 
know of at least two major American 
businesses that would like to invest in 
Russia today, but are reluctant to do 
so because of the instability of the cur- 
rency. 

I assume there are many more than 
the two I know about. 

I ask to insert into the RECORD the 
statement by Boyden Gray. I urge my 
friends in the State Department and 
the administration, as well as my col- 
leagues on the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, to encourage the 
Eastern European countries to do what 
they can to achieve a stable currency. 
Without that, frankly, I do not see 
much hope for things moving in a solid 
direction. 
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The statement follows: 
{From the New York Times, Dec. 29, 1993] 
WHEN CURRENCIES COLLAPSE 
(By Boyden Gray) 

WASHINGTON.—The big trade agreements of 
the past few months have prompted rejoicing 
in the United States, Latin America, West- 
ern Europe and Asia. But they will be of lit- 
tle value to the former Soviet republics and 
Eastern Europe, where the growing economic 
disparity with the rest of the world will sow 
the seeds of enormous regional violence if it 
is not corrected soon. 

The key to the economic plight of these 
nations is all too easy to overlook: the ter- 
rible instability of their currencies and the 
great difficulty of converting them to other 
currencies. Yet if the U.S. and the rest of the 
world ignore the currency problems of the 
old Soviet bloc, we will be repeating the very 
mistakes that led to World War Il—and for- 
getting the lessons of the 194078, which not 
only corrected these mistakes but also laid 
the basis for a world trading system and for 
the collapse of the Soviet empire. 

What were these mistakes and lessons? 
Apart from the wrongheaded Smoot-Hawley 
tariff of 1930, the major mistake was to pull 
the financial plug on Germany in the 192075, 
leaving it unable to establish sound money 
and trade with its neighbors. And it was the 
genius of the Marshall Plan to help re-estab- 
lish all of Western Europe as a economic 
trading bloc after the war, so that everyone, 
winners and losers alike, could rebuild and 
prosper. 

The key to the Marshall Plan’s success was 
not foreign aid itself but the establishment 
of the European Payments Union, which 
guaranteed that currencies could be freely 
converted throughout Western Europe so 
that countries could attract outside private 
capital and grow through expanded trade 
with their neighbors. 

But today there is no reliable or predict- 
able currency convertibility and therefore no 
equivalent opportunity for investment, trade 
and growth in Eastern Europe and the 
former Soviet Union, no matter how much 
foreign aid we pump in. This means eco- 
nomic decline and soaring inflation through- 
out the region—conditions that closely re- 
semble Germany's between the wars. 

What can be done? As the Marshall Plan 
showed us, currency convertibility is essen- 
tial to outside private investment and ex- 
panded trade. It requires special attention 
because there are so many pressures to look 
the other way. In the short term, the West 
lacks the incentive to correct the situation: 
private financial institutions find it too easy 
to make short-term currency profits out of 
the chaos. The countries themselves have no 
short-term incentives, either: clamping down 
on inflation means denying them the joys of 
a discretionary fiscal policy—especially defi- 
cit financing (used now primarily to keep the 
old state-owned enterprises afloat). 

Yet without stable currencies throughout 
Eastern Europe, privatization is certain to 
be a failure, We in the West take for granted 
the legal institutions that make privatiza- 
tion possible—the rule of law, the enforce- 
ability of contracts and the independence of 
the judiciary. These are all legal develop- 
ments that took a thousand years to mature 
and are essential to the preservation of prop- 
erty values that are in turn essential to a 
market economy, if not also to democracy 
itself. They are largely missing in the former 
Soviet bloc. 

Even without them, Eastern Europe could 
obtain much of their benefit by looking to 
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their currencies as the basis for a stable, 
transferable and convertible store of prop- 
erty values. The best way to do this—and to 
emulate the best of the Marshall Plan—is to 
establish currency boards in every Eastern 
European country. 

A currency board is simply a monetary au- 
thority that links the money it issues to a 
reserve of hard currency, like the U.S. dol- 
lar, by means of a fixed exchange rate and 
100 percent backing for the notes and coins it 
issues. (The reserve can be built up in any 
number of ways, including loans from the 
International Monetary Fund with natural 
resources as collateral.) The board earns a 
profit because its assets (reserves) earn in- 
terest and its liabilities (notes and coins) 
pay none. A currency board system is auto- 
matic, like a gold standard. It has no discre- 
tionary monetary or fiscal powers, and no 
power to act as a lender of last resort. 


Since the establishment of the first cur- 
rency board (in Mauritius, in 1849), there 
have been more than 70 around the world. All 
have delivered sound money even during 
civil wars. 


The key to their success is their simplicity 
and foolproof nature. The Marshall Plan’s 
payments union assumed a level of sophis- 
tication in currency operations in Western 
Europe that simply does not exist in the 
East. So a simpler, more error-proof mecha- 
nism is necessary. 


John Maynard Keynes established a cur- 
rency board in northern Russia in 1918, in the 
middle of World War I and the Russian Revo- 
lution. It functioned very well for two years 
until the Bolsheviks tore it down. 


There are, of course, modern examples of 
currency boards. Hong Kong’s is the most fa- 
mous, and its dollar-backed currency is pro- 
viding much of the stability behind South 
China’s current economic miracle. Similar 
growth is happening in Argentina, for simi- 
lar reasons. 


A more pertinent case is Estonia. Like Ar- 
gentina, it has the substantial equivalent of 
a currency board; both nations follow closely 
the advice given by Steve Hanke, the Johns 
Hopkins University economics professor 
whose “Мопебагу Reform in a Free Estonia” 
and Central Bank or Currency Board?“ 
were published in Estonian and Spanish, re- 
spectively. He has also provided advice on 
Lithuania, which is seeking I.M.F. and World 
Bank help to copy the Estonian experience. 


What's most urgently needed is for a West- 
ern banking consortium to set up currency 
boards in Ukraine, whose 52 million people 
are saddled with inflation of almost 100 per- 
cent per month, and in other republics of the 
former Soviet Union. As the recent Russian 
elections made all too plain, economic insta- 
bility can lead to political instability. Who 
would want to promote such a risk in coun- 
tries that still have nuclear arsenals?e 


THE NAVAL MILITIA 


е Mr. D'AMATO. Mr. President, yester- 
day, I submitted for the RECORD the 
first installment of a two-part series 
describing the history, function, and 
advantages of the Naval Militia re- 
cently published in the Naval Review 
Association magazine. I ask that part 
П be included in the RECORD. 


The article follows: 
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[From the Naval Review Association 
Magazine, October 1993) 
THE NAVAL MILITIA, PART П. MISSION FOR 
THE NAVAL RESERVE 


(By Commander William A. Murphy, USNR/ 
NYNM and Commander Walter Johanson, 
USNR/NYNM) 

Participation in the Naval Militia by 
Naval and Marine Corps Reservists should be 
recognized as good public policy. The United 
States is a maritime nation. It should be a 
mission of the naval service (including, by 
definition, the Naval and Marine Corps Re- 
serves) to assure the national consensus that 
we are a MARITIME nation and therefore 
ALL have a real interest in the maintenance 
of an effective naval service. 

The greatest modern builders of that con- 
sensus were Alfred Thayer Mahan and Presi- 
dent Theodore Roosevelt. Their intellectual 
heirs are found at the US Naval War College 
in Newport, Rhode Island; ultimately, it is 
the responsibility of each member of the 
naval service to understand the mission and 
help build that consensus in the national in- 
terest. 

A important and very American national 
security tradition is to place significant reli- 
ance upon the militla— the Guard and Re- 
serve“ to meet a major national or state 
emergency. This is not only philosophically 
sound traditional practice, it is also the cor- 
nerstone of the very practical Total Force 
Policy which worked so well in OPERATION 
DESERT SHIELD/DESERT STORM in 1990/ 
91. The Naval and Marine Corps Reserves are 
an important part of this American militia 
tradition—as demonstrated in the Arabian 
Gulf—and they can have an even larger func- 
tional share of this American militia tradi- 
tion. It is worthy of note that the origin of 
the United States Naval and Marine Corps 
Reserves is to be found not only abstractly 
in the militia (‘‘citizen-soldier’’) tradition, 
but, specifically, in the Naval Militia. 

NAVAL/MARINE CORPS RESERVE—CONGRESS’ 

NAVY 

The force structure and operational re- 
quirements of the Naval and Marine Corps 
Reserves is principally a function of the will 
of Congress (which is, at least in part, a re- 
flection of constituent opinion). Congress, 
for its part, seems to intend that the Guard 
and Reserve will continue to be funded as a 
significant part of the over-all defense estab- 
lishment of the United States. 

In order to continue this generally amica- 
ble relationship between Congress, on the 
one hand, and the Naval and Marine Corps 
Reserves, on the other hand, it is necessary 
that the Naval and Marine Corps Reserves 
have a physical presence and a higher profile 
in each and every State of the Union. There 
are three aspects to this presence: 

Greater community presence; 

Maintenance of at least one Naval and Ma- 
rine Corps Reserve Center (or Naval and Ma- 
rine Corps permanent presence in an Armed 
Forces Reserve Center) in each and every 
state, commonwealth, territory and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; 

Increase the functional utility of the Naval 
and Marine Corps Reserves to the States and 
to the people. 

This last aspect is particularly important 
to the naval service in that most activity of 
the US Naval and Marine Corps Reserves 
(unlike the National Guard) tends to be over 
the horizon, i.e., out of public view. The indi- 
vidual opinions of Naval and Marine reserv- 
ists, and the addition of their drill pay to the 
local economy, while positive factors, are 
probably not of themselves compelling argu- 
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ments to Congressional budget committees, 
By expanding the domestic mission of the 
Naval and Marine Corps Reserves their value 
to the body politic might be better appre- 
ciated at all levels of government. 

The continued existence at an effective 
force structure level of the United States 
Navy and Marine Corps, and derivatively, of 
the United States Naval and Marine Corps 
Reserves, is dependent upon the will of the 
American people (expressed through Con- 
gress); that is to say that it is not enough to 
rely upon the fact that an effective naval 
service (including reserves) is objectively in 
the national interest. An enhanced general 
appreciation of the Naval and Marine Corps 
Reserves, and hence of the entire naval serv- 
ice—and of our maritime national interests 
(including our merchant marine/sealift capa- 
bility and the Merchant Marine Reserve 
component of the US Naval Reserve), is truly 
in the national interest and ultimately as 
important to the Regular Navy and Marine 
Corps as to the Reserves (some Regular incli- 
nations to the contrary notwithstanding). 

NAVAL MILITIA 

In two States—New York and Alaska—the 
Naval and marine Corps Reserves have an ad- 
ditional mission, a mission (and raison d'etre 
which enhances the value of the Naval and 
marine Corps Reserves to those States, 
namely, participation in the Naval Militia of 
the State. (See New York State Military 
Law, ARTICLE П--ТНЕ ORGANIZED MILI- 
TIA, Section 43; reference: McKinney's Con- 
solidated Laws. Book 35—Military Law 1990. 
See also Alaska Statute. Sections 26.05.010, 
26.05.030, 26.05.060, 26.05.330, 26.05.340.) 

New York has had a Naval Militia since 
1891, a Marine Reserve component since 1893. 
It was a meeting of the Association of the 
Naval Militias of the United States at the 
US Naval War College in 1900 which gave a 
major boost to the idea of a US Naval Re- 


serve. 
The Naval Militia, put simply, is an oppor- 
tunity for any state willing to conform to 
the standards set forth in statute law (Title 
10, USC) to add to the Organized Militia of 
the State those members of the US Naval 
and Marine Corps Reserves who are willing 
to be appointed to/enlisted in the Naval Mili- 
tia. That is to say that those Naval and Ma- 
rine Corps Reservists would then be subject 
to call up to active duty by the governor of 
the State with full pay and allowances, paid 
by the State per the USNR/USMCR pay 
scale. [Pay is 75% reimbursable by the Fed- 
eral Government after the fact in Federally- 
declared emergencies (such as Hurricane An- 
drew in Florida and Louisiana).] Members re- 
main subject to call-up/mobilization by the 
United States. Thus, the Naval Militia is a 
no additional cost augment to the existing 
Organized Militia system of the Army Na- 
tional Guard and Air National Guard (the 
National Guard is covered in Title 32, USC). 
Put another way, the Naval and Marine 
Corps Reserves are already being paid for by 
the taxpayer; through the Naval Militia that 
same taxpayer gets greater return on his in- 
vestment in that the Naval/Marine Reservist 
who is also a member of the Naval Militia 
acquires a dual Federal/State reserve/militia 
identity, directly accessible for State as well 
as Federal emergencies. As set forth in Title 
10, USC (Chapter 659—NAVAL MILITIA. 
Sections 7851 through 7854), Section 7851 es- 
tablishes that the “Naval Militia” consists 
of the Naval Militia of the States, the Ter- 
ritories and the District of Columbia.” 
Participation in the Naval or Marine Corps 
Reserve qualifies one for membership in the 
Naval Militia without any additional train- 
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ing; Title 10 US Code Section 7854 (2) states: 
“the organization, administration and train- 
ing of the Naval Militia conform to the 
standards prescribed by the Secretary [of the 
Navy]. Aug. 10, 1956, с. 1041, 70A Stat. 486.” 
[See Also Alaska statutes. Section 26.05.030 
(1) and (2).1 

The advantage to the individual Naval/Ma- 
rine Reservist is that he suddenly becomes 
more relevant to his State, its government 
and its people, and, therefore, to its Rep- 
resentatives in Congress. This enhanced rel- 
evance to Congress could benefit the reserv- 
ist through an increased appreciation of the 
importance of maintaining Naval/Marine 
Corps Reserve force structure and institu- 
tional support within the State. It benefits 
the regular United States Navy and Marine 
Corps by increasing the numbers and the ge- 
ographic distribution of those persons who 
have a vested interest in the continued exist- 
ence of a naval service with sufficient criti- 
cal mass to accomplish the missions which 
go with world leadership. 

JOINT STATE MILITARY/NAVAL FORCES 

The inclusion of the Naval Militia in the 
Organized Militia of a state provides the op- 
portunity for the creation of a truly Joint 
Staff under The Adjutant General, as is cur- 
rently being done in New York State. This, 
in turn, offers the potential for joint train- 
ing, planning and operations experience to 
the Army and Air National Guard as well as 
to the Naval and Marine Corps Reservists 
participating in the Naval Militia. Given the 
joint nature of modern warfare, such joint 
experience for an organized Militia would 
pay great dividends in the next mobilization 
for a national emergency. 

The operational cost to the state of a 
Naval Militia is more than offset by the in- 
come tax revenues generated by the drill pay 
of Naval and Marine Corps Reservists (not to 
mention the pay of TARs and other full-time 
support personnel in reserve facilities). 

Should future drawdowns of military force 
totally eliminate the presence of the Naval 
and Marine Corps Reserve from a State, it is 
quite possible that returning Navy and Ma- 
rine Corps veterans might be forced to com- 
pete with Army and Air Force veterans for 
National Guard billets should they wish to 
continue their service as citizen soldiers. 
Politics is, ultimately, local; whatever polit- 
ical support such persons might wish to give 
to the naval service could then be expected 
to be of a lower priority to their new vested 
interest in the National Guard, but through 
participation in the Naval Militia, the solu- 
tion is in making common cause with the 
National Guard and other elements of the 
Organized Militia, For example, in New York 
State this has been done professionally and 
politically through the Militia Association 
of New York, where the Naval and Marine 
Corps Reserve message (including both the 
Navy homeport and Marine aviation mes- 
sages) from New York has been carried to 
the New York Congressional delegation by 
officers who in other States might only have 
been concerned with the (Army/Air) agenda 
of the National Guard Association. 

WIN-WIN SOLUTION 

What is proposed is essentially a win-win 
solution to the problem of expanding the 
mission (and the support base) of the Naval 
and Marine Corps Reserves, in this case a do- 
mestic mission, without adding to the tax- 
payer’s cost or to the federal budget. Among 


‘In a New York State Division of Military and 
Naval Affairs annual operating budget in excess of 
$15 million, less than $100,000 is currently required 
to administer the Naval Militia. 
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the potential domestic missions of the mili- 
tia are responding to public health or public 
security emergencies which result from 
strikes, natural, technological, or civil disas- 
ters. Port security, coastal defense, public 
utilities, and pollution control are possible 
emergency missions. The maritime defense 
zone mission was a historic Naval Militia 
and Naval Reserve tasking prior to World 
War II: the Naval Militia could augment this 
function, which is primarily a tasking of the 
Naval Reserve and Coast Guard Reserve at 
present. The militia is not constrained by 
the Posse Comitatus Act from playing a role 
in the war against drugs, as already-dem- 
onstrated by the National Guard. 

In Alaska, the Naval Militia responded to 
the Valdez oil spill in 1989; in 1991, the Alas- 
ka Naval Militia also wrote most of the mas- 
ter scenario events list (MSEL) items for the 
Federal Emergency Management Agency 
(FEMA)State of Alaska 1992 earthquake ex- 
ercise SHAKER 3. Members of the New York 
Naval Militia have been utilized in support 
of the 1980 Lake Placid Olympics, and for a 
variety of emergencies. 

Participation of Naval and Marine Corps 
Reservists in the Naval Militia of a State 
also enhances the support within that State 
for the United States Navy and Marine 
Corps, for the “% * * FROM THE SEA"’ pol- 
icy, for the naval service generally and for 
the recognition that the United States is a 
maritime as well as a continental power. The 
cost to the State is administrative: mini- 
mally, one office, two people and three phone 
lines to administer the program, a cost offset 
by the state tax revenues and far outweighed 
by the benefit to the Organized Militia of the 
State. The Naval Militia is obviously and 
very cost-effectively in the national interest. 

It is, therefore, proposed that (State) 
Naval Militias be authorized by, and orga- 
nized in, each of our 50 States in the District 
of Columbia, in Puerto Rico and as otherwise 
already provided for by law in accordance 
with Title 10, United States Code (Chapter 
659—NAVAL MILITIA) Sections 7851 through 
7854. 

This course of action has already been rec- 
ommended for the States by the 1993 Na- 
tional Convention of the Marine Corps Re- 
serve Officers Association, and to the Na- 
tional Guard Association by the 1993 Con- 
ference of the Militia Association of New 
York. It was also recommended by the 1992 
Annual General Meeting of the Naval Militia 
Association, Inc. 

For the States individually, and for the 
United States, the Naval Militia helps to 
provide for the common defense and to pro- 
mote the general welfare in a very tradi- 
tional American мау.Ф 


HENRY CLINTON 


ө Mr. SIMON. Mr. President, І have 
introduced a resolution calling for a 
modified policy on the part of our Gov- 
ernment toward the Government of 
Taiwan. 

Recently, The New Republic had an 
article by James Mann, a reporter for 
the Los Angeles Times, commenting on 
the administration’s policy toward Tai- 
wan. 

It seems to me, the James Mann arti- 
cle makes eminent good sense. 

The irony in the present situation is 
that we recognize the People’s Repub- 
lic of China—I favored that long before 
we did it—but we fail to recognize the 
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Government of Taipei, called by them 
the Republic of China, a government 
that is clearly giant strides ahead of 
the People’s Republic of China in terms 
of its human rights policies. 

This policy does not make sense eco- 
nomically because of the economic 
power that Taiwan has, and it does not 
make sense politically because it 
knuckles under to pressures from the 
People’s Republic of China. They need 
to see strength on our part in policy, 
and our present policy shows weakness. 

Before the shift in policy, which took 
place under the Carter administration, 
I favored a two-China recognition pol- 
icy. I still believe that make sense. 

That is a policy we followed in Ger- 
many. We recognized both West Ger- 
many and East Germany, and neither 
side was particularly happy with our 
policy on that. But that did not pre- 
vent the two Germanys from eventu- 
ally unifying. 

If we were to take some greater steps 
toward practical recognition of the 
Government of Taiwan, without for- 
mally going through the recognition 
process yet, I believe it would make 
sense from every aspect, including 
sending a much-needed signal to the 
Government of the People’s Republic of 
China. 

I ask that the resolution I have in- 
troduced and the article by James 
Mann titled, ‘‘Henry Clinton” be in- 
serted into the RECORD at this point. 

The material follows: 

S. REs. 148 

Whereas the United States has had a long 
history of friendship with the government of 
the Republic of China, more widely known as 
Taiwan; 

Whereas Taiwan has the largest foreign re- 
serves of any nation and a strong, vibrant 
economy, and now has the 20th largest gross 
national product in the world; 

Whereas Taiwan has dramatically im- 
proved its record on human rights and now 
routinely holds free and fair elections in a 
multiparty political system; 

Whereas agencies of the United States 
Government or the United Nations’ working 
with Taiwan does not prevent or imperil a 
possible voluntary union between the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China and Taiwan any more 
than recognizing separate governments in 
the former West Germany and the former 
East Germany prevented the voluntary re- 
unification of Germany; 

Whereas Taiwan has much to contribute to 
the work and funding of the United Nations; 

Whereas governments of other nations that 
maintain diplomatic relations with People’s 
Republic of China, such as France and Nor- 
way, have also had ministerial-level ex- 
changes with Taipei; and 

Whereas it is in the interest of the United 
States and the United Nations to maintain 
good relations with a government and an 
economy as significant as that on Taiwan: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Senate 
that— 

(1) the President, acting through the Unit- 
ed States Permanent Representative to the 
United Nations, should encourage the United 
Nations to permit representatives of Taiwan 
to participate fully in the activities of the 
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United Nations and its specialized agencies; 


and 

(2) Cabinet-level exchanges between Tai- 
wan and the United States should take place 
in the interests of both nations. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Senate shall 
transmit a copy of this resolution to the 
President. 

[From the New Republic, Dec. 27, 1993] 
CLINTON'S KISSINGERIAN TAIWAN POLICY: 
HENRY CLINTON 
(By James Mann) 

After President Clinton's recent summit 
meeting in Seattle with Chinese President 
Jiang Zemin, Chinese officiais emerged with 
smiling, contented looks on their faces. And 
with good reason. Though they had con- 
ducted their usual public quarrel with the 
United States over human rights, Jiang and 
his aides had gotten what they wanted on an- 
other issue of even greater importance to 
them: Clinton had reaffirmed the 21-year-old 
Nixon-Kissinger policy toward Taiwan. 

Strange as it may sound, Taiwan is one 
issue on which the Clinton administration is 
more conciliatory toward Beijing, more 
wooden and backward-looking in its China 
policy, than the Bush administration was. 
During his final year in office Bush started 
to shift U.S. policy on Taiwan. Clinton has, 
in effect, frozen this change and, with the 
help of some of Henry Kissinger's old foreign 
policy team, is setting American policy back 
on the course set in 1972. 

The basic American policy on Taiwan was 
set during President Nixon's 1972 trip, when 
he signed the Shanghai Communiqué. In it, 
the United States promised not to contest 
the idea that Taiwan is part of China. That 
principle was reaffirmed іп a 1978 
communiqué, when President Carter estab- 
lished diplomatic relations with Beijing. And 
in a third communiqué, signed by the 
Reagan administration in 1982, the United 
States promised, vaguely, to phase out arms 
sales to Taiwan by some unspecified future 
date. These three documents are known as 
the “three communiqués,” and mind-numb- 
ing as they sound, they have become as 
much a part of the parlance of Sino-Amer- 
ican diplomacy as, say, the Camp David Ac- 
cords are to the Middle East. 

The problem with the policy is that Tai- 
wan is changing. When the first communiqué 
was signed, Taiwan was a poor, repressive 
police state run by Nationalist Chiang Kai- 
shek, the loser in the Chinese civil war. Now 
Taiwan, which has more than 20 million peo- 
ple, is so rich that it is America's sixth-larg- 
est trading partner and has the world’s larg- 
est foreign currency reserves. Politically, it 
is moving—far more rapidly than Japan 
did—from authoritarian state to controlled 
one-party democracy to an open multiparty 
system. Meanwhile, in opinion polls and in 
official statements, Taiwan has been backing 
away from the Nationalists’ claims, which 
date back to 1949, that its government is the 
government for all of China. 

The shift in policy toward Taiwan first 
came to light in the 1992 presidential cam- 
paign, when Bush announced that the United 
States would sell F-16 fighters to the Nation- 
alist government. Bush's action—which re- 
versed more than a decade of American re- 
fusal to sell Taiwan the warplanes—was 
misperceived as a hasty political move to 
gain votes in Texas. (The Е-165 were built by 
General Dynamics in Fort Worth.) 

That interpretation is wrong. Politics may 
have dictated the timing of Bush's announce- 
ment, but the sale was, in fact, the result of 
a year of ferment in the foreign policy appa- 
ratus over whether to loosen Taiwan policy. 
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The origins of the change date to the sum- 
mer of 1991, when James Lilley—the one- 
time CIA official who had just stepped down 
as Bush’s ambassador to Beijing—said in a 
speech that China’s claims over Taiwan were 
“anachronistic.” Lilley asserted that the 
United States had been “locked for too long 
into the three communiqués.” Though Lilley 
was out of public office at the time, his com- 
ments amounted to a stunning high-level 
challenge to the basic tenets that had gov- 
erned America's China-Taiwan policy since 
the Nixon era. 

Beginning in the late fall of 1991, a small 
group of Bush administration officials began 
meeting to reevaluate Asia policy, including 
plans for China and Taiwan. Among them 
were Douglas Paal, director of Asia policy 
for the National Security Council, and even- 
tually Lilley, who had rejoined the adminis- 
tration as assistant secretary of defense. 
They were concerned about China's growing 
military expenditures, its purchases of ad- 
vanced Sukhoi-27 warplanes from Russia and 
its expansive territorial claims in the South 
China Sea. 

The first result of this policy review was 
the F-16 sale. And the second result, at the 
end of 1992, was an official trip to Taipei by 
U.S. Trade Representative Carla Hills, the 
first Cabinet-level visit to Taiwan since the 
break-off of diplomatic ties thirteen years 
earlier. These two moves made the Chinese 
nervous. 

Enter Bill Clinton. During his presidential 
campaign, Clinton had savaged Bush for 
“coddling the dictators of Beijing“ with re- 
gard to human rights. It is now fashionable 
to say that Clinton has abandoned these 
promises, and that his China policy is the 
same as Bush’s. But those criticisms focus 
on rhetoric rather than on policy, and they 
aren't true, at least not so far: Clinton's 
human rights policy has been demonstrably 
tougher than that of the previous adminis- 
tration and is in line with his campaign 
statements. 

Under Bush, the Democratic Congress re- 
peatedly passed legislation that would have 
made renewal of China's most favored nation 
trade benefits contingent on human rights 
improvements. Bush, who favored uncondi- 
tional MFN benefits, always vetoed the leg- 
islation. Two of the architects of Bush's pol- 
icy of reconciliation with Beijing had been 
charter members of the old Kissinger crowd: 
national security adviser Brent Scowcroft 
and Assistant Secretary of State Lawrence 
Eagleburger. 

Clinton's position on China during the 
campaign fell far short of the Bush “read my 
lips, no new taxes“ level of specificity. While 
denouncing dictators, Clinton also added the 
soothing homily that we don't want to iso- 
late China.“ More important, like the Demo- 
cratic Congress under Bush, he never came 
out for complete MFN revocation; he only 
promised to make benefits conditional on 
progress in human rights. 

That is what Clinton has done in the White 
House. If in recent months he has upgraded 
the level of contacts with Beijing, it is large- 
ly because he changed the Bush policy of un- 
conditional MFN renewals—and now realizes 
that China may refuse to satisfy his condi- 
tions for human rights progress, thus jeop- 
ardizing trade between the two countries. On 
human rights, the issue is not whether Clin- 
ton has been tougher than Bush, but rather, 
first what he will do next year if his new pol- 
icy produces meager results, and second, 
whether while pressing on human rights, he 
is quietly yielding to China in other areas. 
That is where Taiwan comes in. 
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It is testimony to Henry Kissinger's re- 
markable quarter-century of influence over 
American foreign policy and personnel that 
when Clinton put together his administra- 
tion, two of his principal advisers on China 
policy, national security adviser Anthony 
Lake and Assistant Secretary of State Win- 
ston Lord, were Kissinger alums, just like 
Scowcroft and Eagleburger. 


Neither of these two Clinton appointees 
would be happy to be branded a Kissingerite. 
Lake resigned from the Nixon administra- 
tion after the 1971 invasion of Cambodia. 
Lord broke openly with Kissinger after the 
1989 Beijing massacre, when Kissinger sym- 
pathized with Deng Xiaoping’s decision to 
stop the Tiananmen Square demonstrations. 
On questions of human rights in China, both 
Lord and Lake stand 180 degrees opposite 
that of their mentor. 


Yet the behavior of these two Clinton ad- 
visers seems much like that of the son who 
rebels against his father, while embracing 
some of his underlying values. On Taiwan, 
the new administration quickly reverted to 
the old touchstones. At his confirmation 
hearings in March, Lord, in the first public 
statement of Asia policy, paid homage to the 
three communiqués, thus reassuring Beijing 
that the administration wasn't planning to 
be too adventurous. And there has been no 
sign of change since then. The administra- 
tion's general thinking on Taiwan was best 
summed up by one senior official, who ar- 
gued privately: if it ain't broke, don't fix it. 


The result is that while the administration 
is giving new emphasis to Asia, its approach 
to Taiwan (as well as one other anomaly, 
Vietnam) is dragged down by the continuing 
legacy of the Nixon era. Taiwan, arguably 
the one Asian government whose political 
development has proceeded most closely 
along the lines the United States would 
want, is still treated as an untouchable. In- 
deed, while Clinton is willing to meet in the 
White House with the Dalai Lama or with 
Salman Rushdie, Taiwan’s top officials are 
barred from even visiting Washington. In the 
past year, Taiwan has resorted to demean- 
ing, manipulative gambits such as arranging 
honorary degrees for its officials at Amer- 
ican colleges in order to circumvent its con- 
tinuing status as international pariah. 


In the wake of the Seattle meeting be- 
tween Clinton and Jiang, which produced no 
immediate agreements of any kind on human 
rights, Chinese Foreign Minister Qian Qichen 
was ebullient. “President Clinton empha- 
sized that he is committed to the one-China 
policy and to the three communiqués,” he 
boasted to reporters. China had gotten what 
it wanted on Taiwan. And it is seeking fur- 
ther concessions: when Clinton asked the 
Chinese for talks about their sale of M-11 
missiles to Pakistan, the Chinese replied 
that they would do so only if the United 
States agreed to discuss the F-16 sale. 


So far, Clinton seems not to have grasped 
the significance of the Taiwan issue. If he 
wants to register his unhappiness with Chi- 
na’s repressive policies—such as its jailing of 
Hong Kong journalists—he could respond by 
sending a senior Cabinet member to Taiwan 
or letting a senior Taiwan official come to 
Washington. He could adjust American pol- 
icy to take account of the fact that Taiwan 
is no longer what it was in 1972. Most of all, 
he could stop paying homage to stale for- 
mulas from which even the previous adminis- 
tration was starting to retreat. 


JAMES MANN covers national security is- 
sues for the Los Angeles Times. 
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INTERNATIONAL CUSTOMS DAY 


е Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, the 
Customs Cooperation Council was 
founded on this day in 1953. The Coun- 
cil is a 133-member international orga- 
nization which facilitates inter- 
national trade by promoting coopera- 
tion on customs matters. The Council 
has declared today International Cus- 
toms Day in honor of the occasion and 
in honor of national customs services 
around the world. 

I rise in recognition of the laudable 
efforts by the Customs Cooperation 
Council to harmonize and simplify 
international customs rules over the 
last four decades. And I speak as well 
in honor of our own Customs Service. 
As my colleagues may know, the cus- 
toms Service was the principal source 
of our revenues until the adoption of 
the 16th amendment. 

As chairman of the Finance Commit- 
tee, I have worked closely with the 
Customs Service over the past year, 
not least on such issues as legislation 
to modernize the Customs Service, 
which my colleagues will recall we 
passed into law as part of the bill to 
implement the NAFTA. The dedicated 
women and men of the Service are 
well-deserving of the recognition they 
receive today. 


HE STARED BLANKLY AT ME, 
THEN FIRED 


e Мг. SIMON. Mr. President, during 
the holiday recess, Thomas F. 
McDermott had an op-ed piece in the 
New York Times. 

He was a passenger on the Long Is- 
land Railroad who went through a hor- 
rible experience. Fortunately, he lived. 

The message that he has for all of us 
is simple and direct: We have to act on 
gun control. 

I ask that the eloquent statement of 
Thomas F. McDermott be inserted into 
the RECORD at this point, and I urge 
my colleagues to read it. 

The statement follows: 

{From the New York Times, Dec. 17, 1993] 

HE STARED BLANKLY AT ME, THEN FIRED 

(By Thomas F. McDermott) 

GARDEN СІТҮ, І.І.-Опе gun. 
rounds. Six dead. 

On Tuesday, Dec. 7, a man stared blankly 
at me in car No. 3 of the 5:33 Long Island 
Rail Road train out of Penn Station. With a 
dazed look in his eyes, he fired at me from 
point-blank range. The Lord shone His coun- 
tenance on me that day: I was spared with 
only bullet wounds to my shoulder. Seven- 
teen others are still recovering. Six more— 
Amy Federici, James Gorycki, Mi Kyung 
Kim, Maria Theresa Magtoto, Dennis McCar- 
thy and Richard Nettleton—were not so 
lucky. 

Colin Ferguson, whatever a jury will say 
about him, was a crackpot with a gun in 
hand. No matter the verdict, no one can 
credibly deny that we the American people, 
put that gun in his hand. 

Staring down the barrel of a gun 
radicalizes. Before, like many people of good 
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will, I was a lukewarm supporter of handgun 
control. Now I am a radical—a radical for 
the safety of all of us, black and white. Guns 
and bullets know no colors, no ethnicity. 

Race is not the issue here. For anyone to 
say that these shootings were racist, or that 
politicians’ responses have been racist, 
misses the point and trivializes the horror. 

Next time, the tragedy may hit a little 
closer to home—your home or your neigh- 
bor’s, if not necessarily that of your rep- 
resentative or senator. That is why the peo- 
ple must take over this debate if there is to 
be any change in the availability of guns. 

If this matter is left wholly to the politi- 
cians, and if past is prologue—the kind of 
past that left James Brady paralyzed—the 
six casualties on that 5:33 will have died in 
vain. 

Why did it take so long to pass the Brady 
bill (which, sadly, at the end of the day was 
pretty toothless)? Why didn’t Ronald 
Reagan, the most popular President in re- 
cent memory, support tougher gun control 
laws immediately after the thwarted at- 
tempt on his life? Why did he voice support 
only after leaving office? In an acronym: 
N. R. A. 

With its enormous financial resources, the 
National Rifle Association finds all too 
many willing allies in Washington. On a Sun- 
day morning news program after last week's 
tragedy, Senator Alan Simpson of Wyoming 
went so far as to say that, to his constitu- 
ents, gun control“ is nothing more than an 
indicator of how steady a person holds his 


gun. 

Enough. Neither the N.R.A. nor politicians 
in Washington, glib and otherwise, can satis- 
factorily explain why the public (with lim- 
ited exceptions) should be entitled to pur- 
chase automatic and semiautomatic weap- 
ons. 

This is not surprising, since there is no de- 
fensible reason for allowing private citizens 
to possess such weapons. 

The issue we must focus on is achieving 
true, enforceable gun control. Whether this 
can be accomplished by constitutional 
amendment, an expanded Brady law, gun li- 
censing or a combination of these ap- 
proaches, there is no room for moderation, 
nor for prolonged discussion and delay. 
There must be an immediate ban on the kind 
of automatic weapon that mowed down the 
riders on the 5:33.¢ 


MA HENRY, A FIGHTER FOR THE 
PEOPLE OF CHICAGO 


ө Ms. MOSELEY-BRAUN. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I would like to take a moment to 
honor Mary Alice Henry, known as 
“Ма” Henry to the many people she 
has helped on the west side of Chicago. 
As we now move on toward the debate 
on health care I feel that it is impor- 
tant that we recognize those people 
who have dedicated their lives to mak- 
ing health care better, no matter what 
the surroundings. 

Ms. Henry started serving the people 
of Chicago as a nurse. However, when 
she retired at age 65, it was less of a re- 
tirement than a move to greater activ- 
ism. Soon after retiring she was named 
to the board of directors at Garfield 
Park Hospital. She then went on to or- 
ganize volunteer programs to provide 
food baskets at Christmas, to raise 
money for the Mary Alice Henry Cen- 
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ter for Mental Health at Bethany Hos- 
pital, and found the East Garfield Plan- 
ning Center, which provides medical 
services to those who cannot afford 
them. 

In addition to her work within health 
care, Ms. Henry has also been vigilant 
in the fight for civil rights. She 
marched by the side of Doctor King and 
has had a large part in the building of 
the Christian Action Ministry which 
has served so many people on the west 
side of Chicago. She is an active mem- 
ber of the NAACP, the Mothers of 
World War I, and the Urban League. 

“Ма” Henry has already been recog- 
nized for her work by many others. The 
city of Chicago Department on Aging 
and Disability has honored her, as has 
Daniel Hale Williams University which 
presented her with a bachelor’s degree 
in life experience for her outstanding 
civil service. She has been named a 
Distinguished Woman of Chicago as 
well as a Wise Older Woman. She is all 
of these things and more. 

It was Ms. Henry’s actions through- 
out 35 years on the board of both Beth- 
any Brethren Hospital and EHS Beth- 
any Hospital that made Bethany what 
it is now, serving over 80,000 people 
each year through direct medical care, 
community wellness, and outpatient 
services. Four years ago, when State 
funding for Medicaid was cut, she again 
helped bring Bethany Hospital back 
with fundraising and community out- 
reach. As a symbol of their thanks, 
Bethany Hospital has named their fam- 
ily health center after Ms. Mary Alice 
Henry to commemorate all of the work 
that she has done for them. 

“Ма” Henry is fond of saying: I help 
all those in need regardless of race, 
creed, or color,“ and this does her 
great credit. I have often said that it is 
of the greatest importance that we re- 
ject all of the isms“ which stand to 
get in our way; the racism, sexism, and 
classism. It is only when these barriers 
are discarded that we are able to get 
anything done and it is clear that 
“Ма” Henry has gotten a great deal 
done. I just hope that we are able to 
follow the good example that she has 
been setting for the last 35 years. 


TOUGHER IS DUMBER 


Ф Mr. SIMON. Mr. President, during 
our break the New York Times pub- 
lished an op-ed piece by Professor Todd 
Clear, a professor of criminal] justice at 
Rutgers University. 

I cast one of four votes against the 
Crime Bill, which passed in the last 
days of the session, and I did it because 
I think we are approaching the whole 
problem of crime inaccurately. 

In the United States we now have 510 
people per 100,000 in our prisons and 
jails, far more than any other country. 
South Africa is second with 311. Our 
neighbor to the north, Canada, has 109. 

The folly of our present policy is 
pointed out in the Todd Clear piece. I 
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ask to insert it into the RECORD at this 
point, and I urge my colleagues to read 
it. 

The article follows: 

[From the New York Times, Dec. 4, 1993) 

‘TOUGHER’ IS DUMBER 
(By Todd R. Clear) 

NEWARK.—Polls show that crime is once 
again the No. 1 issue among city dwellers. 
And elected officials, ears to the ground, are 
responding with measures like the new Fed- 
eral crime bill, which will let Congress spend 
billions of dollars over the next five years to 
hire more police officers and build more pris- 
ons. 

The idea always sounds reasonable enough: 
tougher law enforcement and punishment 
should mean more compliance with the law, 
less crime and eventually a better quality of 
life in the cities. The trouble with this the- 
ory is that we have been following it for 20 
years without much success. 

Since 1973, as a result of a vast nationwide 
increase in criminal sentences, imprison- 
ment has risen more than fourfold; we have 
added a million citizens to the prison and 
jail population. More than 1 in 40 males 14 to 
34 years old are locked up. No other nation 
has had so much growth, 

If such toughness had much to do with 
crime, you'd think we'd have seen some re- 
sults by now. But surveys of victims show 
that overall crime has decreased only 6 per- 
cent since 1973; violent crimes are up 24 per- 
cent. The National Research Council of the 
National Academy of Sciences recently con- 
cluded that a tripling of time served by vio- 
lent offenders since 1975 had apparently 
very little” impact on violent crime. 

Why do harsh penalties seem to have so lit- 
tle to do with crime? There are two reasons. 

The obvious,reason is that the police and 
prisons have virtually no effect on the 
sources of criminal behavior. About 70 per- 
cent of prisoners in New York State come 
from eight neighborhoods in New York City. 
These neighborhoods suffer profound pov- 
erty, exclusion, marginalization and despair. 
All these things nourish crime. Isn't it a bit 
much to believe that removing some men 
from their streets will change the factors 
that promote lawbreaking among the many 
who remain? 

The less obvious reason is that threats and 
punishments are not the main reasons people 
obey the law. Research in Chicago by Tom 
Tyler, a professor at the University of Cali- 
fornia at Berkeley, shows clearly that one’s 
motivation to obey the law stems from how 
one perceives the law. Where legal authority 
is experienced as evenhanded and legitimate, 
it is obeyed; where it is seen as biased and 
corrupt, it is ignored. Saturating neighbor- 
hoods with officers who indiscriminately 
stop citizens and search them for drugs, 
confiscating their property without due 
process of law, can result in less motivation 
to obey the law. 

The prevailing theory is wrong. Crime isa 
primary result of reductions in quality of 
life, not a primary cause. Toughness,“ be- 
cause it is irrelevant to the sources of qual- 
ity of life in our cities and is antagonistic to 
belief in the law, can do little to affect the 
amount of crime. 

For two decades we have been tough“ on 
crime, and we've been getting nowhere. It 
costs at least $100,000 to build a prison cell 
and $20,000 to staff it each year. A police offi- 
cer on the street costs at least $60,000 a year. 
Let’s start investing in things that really re- 
duce crime: good schools, jobs and a future 
for young parents and their children.e 
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KENNETH SCOTT“ MCGUIRE 
PROMOTED 


è Mr. MURKOWSKI. Mr. President, 
during my 12 years in the Senate, I, 
like all of my colleagues, have voted to 
approve Senior Executive Service pro- 
motion lists. These lists are composed 
of individuals whose careers in the ex- 
ecutive branch have been marked by 
excellence. Seldom do we know the in- 
dividuals on these lists. But, I am 
pleased to say that I personally knew 
one of the recipients honored on No- 
vember 20, 1993. 

Kenneth “Scott” McGuire, a 20-year 
veteran with the Department of State, 
was promoted to the rank of counsel. 
For those of us more familiar with 
military status, it is comparable to the 
rank of brigadier general. 

Scott's career has been one of dedica- 
tion and professionalism. He has served 
on four separate continents, and on nu- 
merous occasions, has handled crisis 
situations around the world from Haiti 
to the Mid East. Currently, Scott is the 
Chief of Diplomatic Protection and is 
responsible for the security of all for- 
eign dignitaries and consulates in the 
United States. 

My family and have known Scott and 
his wife, Mary, for many years. They 
are both dear friends and we consider 
them to be part of our extended family. 

My family joins me in extending con- 
gratulations to Scott on this well de- 
served promotion. 


PRISON CELLS AND TEEN-AGE 
FUNERALS 


ө Mr. SIMON. Mr. President, our 
former colleague, Senator Thomas 
Eagleton, writes a column for the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch. 

Just as I found he had common sense 
when he served in this body, he contin- 
ues to show that as a columnist for the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 

At the end of this statement, I will 
place his column of November 21, 1993, 
into the RECORD. 

He questions whether we are seri- 
ously dealing with the crime problem. 

I join in that assessment. 

Recently, I placed in the RECORD a 
statement by a Roman Catholic priest, 
who is a chaplain at a California State 
Prison, who asked 40 prisoners in a 
class of his what could be done about 
crime. Their answers differed signifi- 
cantly from the answers we provided. 
And they are the experts. 

Their number one point was to create 
jobs for people. My assessment is that 
they are telling us the truth on that. 
We have 510 people in our prisons and 
jails per 100,000 population, and South 
Africa is second with 411. 

Something is dramatically wrong 
with that kind of a record. 

As Tom Eagleton quotes William 
Raspberry in his column, “Ме can’t 
punish our way out of our crime prob- 
lem.” 
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Yes, those who commit violent 
crimes have to be imprisoned, and 
those who are career criminals have to 
be imprisoned, but we are being tough 
on crime and not smart on crime, and 
the end result is a growing crime prob- 
lem. 

I ask to insert the Tom Eagleton col- 
umn into the RECORD at this point. 

The column follows: 

[From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch] 
PRISON CELLS AND TEENAGE FUNERALS 
(By Thomas Eagleton) 

As you sit there drinking your Sunday cof- 
fee, here's how some other Americans аге 
spending the morning. About 500,000 people 
are sitting in 4,000 local jails today. Los An- 
geles and New York City each has about 
22,000 people confined in its jails. Fifteen 
years ago, there would have been 160,000 jail 
eonfinees nationally. Our jails are operating 
at 115 percent of capacity. 

There are roughly 850,000 penitentiary in- 
mates (91 percent state; 9 percent federal) 
doing time. Fifteen years ago, the figure 
would have been 300,000. As with jails, we in- 
creased our prison capacity enormously over 
15 years, but we couldn't (or wouldn’t) keep 
up with the need. Our prisons are generally 
operating at 125 percent of capacity. The 50 
states would have to go on a penitentiary 
building binge of unparalleled proportions 
simply to accommodate the prison popu- 
lation already behind bars. Currently 38 
states are over capacity, including Missouri 
(151 percent). There are practical limits to 
overcrowded prisons. The next shipment of a 
couple of hundred inmates means an equal 
number have to be let out—regardless of 
their fitness to return to society. 

What a depressing mess. What should we 
do? Congress thinks it knows what to do: 
more of the same. 

More police on the streets. Every can- 
didate for mayor comes up with this solu- 
tion. The federal government has played this 
card before. President Richard Nixon had his 
war on crime’ in the early "70s and pro- 
vided some substantial funds to local law en- 
forcement. But when the budget grew, the 
federal government declared a unilateral 
truce. How long will we wage this latest war 
on crime? 

Build 10 new high-security prisons for vio- 
lent inmates. These prisons won't even solve 
the anticipated overcrowding by the time 
they are operational. We've built a lot of 
prisons before, so we will build some more— 
at an average annual operating cost of 
$20,000 per convict in the federal system. 

Expand the federal death penalty to all 
sorts of crimes committed on government 
property. This is, by and large, a public-rela- 
tions exercise. Most crimes of violence— 
murder, rape, aggravated assault, robbery— 
are state offenses prosecuted within the 
state systems. (There are 2.737 people оп 
death row—only four are federal cases.) Ex- 
panding the death penalty to federal crimes 
of very limited application just creates a 30- 
second TV re-election spot for senators (“Гтп 
tough as hell on crime!“ ). 

All of these proposals working their way 
through Congress, like the previous legisla- 
tion during the Nixon years, attempt to deal 
with the back end of the problem: arrest, 
conviction and punishment. No wonder. 

Congress doesn't know what to do about 
the front end. Truthfully, no one has a han- 
dle on narcotics-driven ghetto crime. Close 
to 70 percent of those 850,000 prisoners in 
penitentiaries today were using or dealing in 
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narcotics close to the time of the crime for 
which they were convicted. You can incar- 
cerate all the runners and intermediate-level 
drug dealers you want, and there will be hun- 
dreds of eager apprentices waiting with load- 
ed guns to move into the monied world of 
drugs, crime and violence. As columnist Wil- 
liam Raspberry puts it, “We can't punish our 
way out of our crime problem.“ With the 
types of crime that sweep our big cities, se- 
verity of sentence is of little consequence," 

For years and years, we have built more 
penitentiaries, hired more policemen and 
prosecutors, made more arrests—and what 
did we get? The murder rate has skyrocketed 
by 19 percent since 1988. Our nation’s capital 
becomes a world symbol of the land of the 
free and the home of the murdered. As Presi- 
dent Bill Clinton said from the pulpit, gov- 
ernment alone is not going to solve the prob- 
lem. 

Jesse Jackson, often the epitome of self- 
confidence, despairs of the incredible vio- 
lence in the black community. Jackson 
preaches self-help and wants students to 
turn in their fellow students who traffic in 
drugs or carry guns. Jackson had this ex- 
change with a high-school student in Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Student: “Мг. Jackson, you're in your old 
age about what it takes to survive in the 
streets. You need some kind of protection be- 
cause nobody else is going to stop a bullet 
for you. Most everyone I know carries a gun 
or a knife to school, including some teach- 
ers. I will not snitch. I’m sorry, sir, this is 
1993, not 1963. I don't know where you've 
been.“ 

Jackson: I've been to а lot of teen-age fu- 
пега1з,"" 

With the congressional crime bill, we will 
build lots of new prison cells, and we will 
hold lots of teen-age funerals.e 


A NEW HONG KONG PROPOSAL 
BRINGS A WARNING BY CHINA 


e Mr. SIMON. Mr. President, one of the 
heroes of freedom, as far as I am con- 
cerned, is Gov. Chris Patten, the Brit- 
ish Governor of Hong Kong. 

He has been willing to stand up to 
the Government of China in behalf of 
the people of Hong Kong. 

Let it be said, in fairness, that the 
British were slow to give the people of 
Hong Kong their full voice in self-gov- 
erning for too long a time, but Gov. 
Chris Patten has stood clearly and sol- 
idly for greater freedom and self-deter- 
mination for the people of Hong Kong. 

I applaud his stand, and I hope our 
Government is doing everything it can 
to encourage Governor Patten and 
stand by him. 

I ask to insert into the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD the New York Times ar- 
ticle of Friday, December 3, 1993. 

The article follows: 

[The New York Times Dec. 3, 1993) 
A NEW HONG KONG PROPOSAL BRINGS A 
WARNING BY CHINA 
(By Patrick E. Tyler) 

SHANGHAI, December 2.—China and Britain 
both threatened today to step up their strug- 
gle over the future of democracy in Hong 
Kong when Gov. Chris Patten said he would 
begin submitting constitutional changes to 
the colony’s legislature this month without 
China’s approval. 
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Іп Beijing, the Chinese Government 
promptly announced that Mr. Patten's ac- 
tion would lead to a breakdown“ of the 
talks the two Governments have been hold- 
ing since Mr. Patten proposed to broaden the 
democratic franchise of Hong Kong’s 5,5 mil- 
lion residents before 1997, when the colony is 
to revert to Chinese sovereignty. 

The dispute, unresolved after 17 rounds of 
negotiations between Chinese and British 
diplomats, now seems in its final throes. Mr. 
Patten said he would introduce legislation 
on Dec. 15, effectively giving the parties two 
more weeks to pull back from the brink. 

Through his democracy proposals, Mr. Pat- 
ten and his aides have been trying to create 
a tamper-proof legislature to leave behind 
when the British rule is withdrawn in less 
than four years. But Beijing deeply suspects 
British motives and dislikes Mr. Patten, who 
introduced the measures without consulta- 
tion in October 1992. 

Мг, Patten, addressing the 60-member. Leg- 
islative Council today, said that British ne- 
gotiators had already made a number of con- 
cessions over the summer and into the fall in 
hopes of drawing up an acceptable package of 
changes to guide Hong Kong elections sched- 
uled for 1994 and 1995. 

China, he said, has so far agreed only to 
lower the voting age in Hong Kong from 21 to 
18. Mr. Patten said he had “reluctantly con- 
cluded that we now have no choice but to 
begin the process of legislating.” 

Beijing has threatened to withhold rec- 
ognition of legislators elected in 1995 when 
the 1997 turnover arrives, a threat that Hong 
Kong's democracy forces say is a violation of 
the “опе country two systems” formula 
agreed to in 1984 when the deal to return the 
colony was struck. 

To begin the legislative process, Mr. Pat- 
ten said he had selected the least sensitive 
elements of the changes. His strategy was 
clearly intended to induce China to speed up 
the negotiating process. 

But in Beijing, China's Foreign Ministry 
spokesman, Wu Jianmin, reacted to the news 
of Mr. Patten’s initiative by saying, If that 
is the case, that would mean the breakdown 
of talks.“ 

“If the talks do break down, the respon- 
sibility would entirely be on the part of the 
British side.“ Mr. Wu said, adding that any 
attempt by Britain to push forward with 
changes without China’s consent would meet 
strong opposition from Beijing. 


THE WAR WITHOUT END 


е Mr. SIMON. Mr. President, recently, 
Newsweek magazine had an article by 
David H. Hackworth, who served this 
country in a leadership position in the 
Vietnam War. 

It is interesting, first of all, for his 
observation of a fighter who returns to 
the scene of battle. 

But much more significant are his 
conclusions, which suggest that our 
policy of trying to isolate and ignore 
Vietnam really do not make sense. 

I concur completely in what he has 
to say. 

We are serving the national passion 
rather than the national interest with 
our present Vietnam policy. 

Listen to his commentary: ‘With 
Vietnam, we seem incapable of burying 
the hatchet. Our collective pride won't 
allow the lifting of the trade embargo, 
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ог diplomatic recognition. First our 
leaders said we couldn’t make peace 
because Hanoi violated the 1973 peace 
treaty. Our next excuse was Vietnam's 
war with the Khmer Rouge regime in 
Cambodia, and its subsequent occupa- 
tion of that country. Vietnam with- 
drew its forces from Cambodia, but by 
that time our policymakers had raised 
the threshold still further with the 
emotion-laden issue of whether Hanoi 
was still holding prisoners of war, or 
knew of other U.S. soldiers missing in 
action. 

“Of all these issues, the POW/MIA 
one packs the most political wallop. 
But it’s a bogus issue. Members of our 
recovery teams have chased down 
every rumor. Most of them believe it 
highly unlikely that any living POWs 
remain in Southeast Asia. The same 
goes for every qualified military expert 
or jungle-wise American and Vietnam- 
ese veteran I have interviewed. I have 
no doubt that POWs were held after 
1973 and that some American officials 
knew this. I was told this repeatedly by 
insiders who also said that some pris- 
oners, were probably transferred to the 
Soviet Union and China because they 
knew America’s nuclear capabilities. 

“Only the obsessed, the profiteers 
and some of the unfortunate and ma- 
nipulated MIA families are convinced 
that POWs remain. It is doubtful that 
Americans could survive decades of 
Asian-style imprisonment—disease, 
malnutrition and insanity would have 
killed them long ago. Besides, said Bay 
Cao, ever the practical soldier, ‘Why 
should we keep POWs? We'd have to 
feed them.’ He said that in 1970 he cap- 
tured three American reporters, but re- 
leased them after a month: ‘One alone 
ate the ration of 10 of my soldiers.’ 

This issue should not block the path 
of peaceful relations with Vietnam. 
Those who keep the war alive because 
of our missing warriors should visit 
Vietnam. They should not go there 
only to sit in air-conditioned con- 
ference rooms with American and Viet- 
namese bureaucrats to hear their re- 
spective party lines. Rather, they 
should visit the people in the villages 
and witness the punishing effect their 
intransigence has on the impoverished 
Vietnamese majority, who suffered the 
brunt of the маг.” 

I wish that every American policy- 
maker would take the trouble to read 
David Hackworth’s story. 

I ask to insert the entire story into 
the RECORD at this point. 

The article follows: 

[From Newsweek, Nov. 22, 1993) 
THE WAR WITHOUT END 
VIETNAM: AMERICA’S MOST DECORATED LIVING 
VETERAN MAKES PERSONAL PEACE 
(By David H. Hackworth) 

It’s been nearly a quarter of a century 
since I last saw this muddy Mekong Delta 
field, but the horror came back as if I'd 
never been away. March 25, 1969, was a day of 
death and defeat. The men of Bravo Com- 
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pany of the 4/39th Infantry, U.S. 9th Division, 
had been caught near the village of My Hiep 
without cover in a 300-meter paddy. A with- 
ering cross-fire was chewing them up. The 
Viet Cong called this tactic “hugging the 
belt’’—fighting at close range to neutralize 
American firepower. When I got to the paddy 
at noon, I saw point scouts Tran Doi and 
Earl Hayes sprawled on their backs. I knew 
they were dead; a wounded man's instinct is 
to lie face down to protect his belly. Jim 
Fabrizio and Don Wallace were pinned down 
within yards of the Viet Cong guns, unable 
to move either forward or back. I felt like a 
fire chief arriving at a burning building after 
the roof falls in. 

Returning to the scene 24 years later, I 
could see the explosions, hear the fallen men 
ery, “Medic! Medic! Medic!“ I could smell 
the cordite from rockets, bombs and artil- 
lery shells thundering down upon the Viet 
Cong fortifications. Once again I watch 
enemy fire cut Lt. William Torpie down as 
he tried to rally his trapped company. I 
heard the ammunition chopper crash with its 
crew chief trapped inside the metal inferno, 
and heard his screams until death ended his 
agony. I watched medics Dan Evans and Rick 
Hudson drag troopers across that bullet- 
swept field, inch by bloody inch. I saw a com- 
pany commander go literally mad; his bab- 
bling tied up the radio until he was relieved. 
I threw everything I had at the enemy—air- 
strikes, artillery, napalm, white phosphorus. 
Nothing silenced the guns. By nightfall, the 
gallant but shattered B Company had 5 dead 
and 18 wounded out of 60 men. 

The battle of My Hiep was only one of the 
thousands of such contacts in 1969, only one 
of the tens of thousands that had occurred 
since 1955 in the tragedy called the Vietnam 
War. It was not significant enough to call to 
the attention of Gen. Creighton Abrams, 
then the commander of all U.S. forces in 
Vietnam. My troopers were not fighting to 
take critical ground. They were just rolling 
the dice, looking for Cong“! —as were more 
than 100 other U.S. grunt battalions that 
beat the bush in the flawed strategy called 
“Search and Destroy.“ By then, few grunts 
believed the war was winnable. Their main 
concern was staying out of the body bags. 

Today, the shell-scorched earth where Joe 
Holleman and Dennis Richards died is rich 
with rice, and the bunker line where Roger 
Keppel was shot in the chest is now a peace- 
ful banana grove. The mines, booby traps 
and fighting positions are gone. The men of 
the Viet Cong have hung up their AKs, and 
built a new hamlet over that field where 
more than 100 soldiers fell. 

Recently, I became the fist American to 
visit My Hiep (it was called Long Hiep under 
the Saigon regime) since the war. I had gone 
to Vietnam to bury the past. The Vietnam 
War scarred every soldier who served there, 
and I was no exception. But I never hated the 
Vietnamese, and I saw no point in continu- 
ing America's policy of official hostility to 
Vietnam, symbolized by our ongoing trade 
embargo. So I arrived in My Hiep hoping for 
a kind of reconciliation. 

I found it. The village chief, Vo Van Dut, 
welcomed me with open arms. He thought it 
was a good omen that the first American to 
visit was the “former enemy commander.” 
Dut assembled a dozen of the soldiers and 
commanders who had fought against my bat- 
talion, and together we visited the rice field 
and relived the battle. 

The forces opposing the 4/39 that day were 
the Viet Cong’s 261A Main Force Battalion 
under Col. Le Lam, and the 502d Main Force 
Battalion commanded by Col. Dang Viet 
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Mai. The three of us swapped war stories as 
we traveled down the wide canal to the scene 
of the battle. It was eerie riding down canals 
in a sampan with men I had once hunted and 
who had hunted me. These waterways were 
once scenes of ambush; I half expected to 
hear the pop of Claymores and the chatter of 
М-168. 

These tough fighters were all retired and 
in their late 60s now, but still fighting trim. 
There seemed to be no bitterness or rancor. 
Back then, we were soldiers following the or- 
ders of politicians. Now we were just old sol- 
diers out for what seemed like a Sunday pic- 
nic, drinking coconut juice and eating pa- 
paya. Throughout the day we discussed tac- 
tics and operations like young lieutenants at 
infantry school. When I gave village chief 
Dut a copy of the unit journal for March 25, 
he said, But this is a secret paper“ (it was 
marked CLASSIFIED, but contained only 
the driest recitation of the battle). I replied, 
“Hey, the war is over, remember?" He 
smiled. Les, we now friends, good friends.“ 

We talked about the difference between 
our two sides. I told Dut that the terrain and 
conditions in the delta—as in most of Viet- 
nam—had favored his side and that the 
Americans there were like fish out of water. 
“Yes, your army acted like the British fish 
during your own war for independence,” he 
said with a laugh. “America lost here be- 
cause its commanders didn't understand the 
people’s cause, the terrain or the nature of 
the маг." He was right. The U.S. military 
fought an unconventional enemy with con- 
ventional tactics. We pummeled our oppo- 
nent with three times the bomb tonnage and 
more artillery shells than we used against 
both Japan and Germany in all of World War 
П. One general after another believed fire- 
power would prevail, that the strategy of at- 
trition would grind the opponent down. In- 
stead the insurgents played the tune, and the 
U.S. forces danced. 

“We were a superpower,” I said. How 
could you stand up against a force that filled 
the sky with aircraft and could fire more ar- 
tillery rounds in one engagement than your 
side used іп one year?“ Mai responded: At 
first your helicopters and aircraft [were] 
hard to fight. They go fast. [S0] Much rock- 
et, bomb and artillery fire scared our fight- 
ers. But we learned. We set ambushes. We 
knew you [would] run out of aircraft and 
bombs before we ran out of spirit.“ 

“Yes, we were weaker materially,” Lam 
chimed in. “Ваб our spirit and will were 
stronger than yours. Our war was just; yours 
was not. Your brave soldiers knew this, as 
did the American people.” 

With such spirit and determination, this 
light-infantry force whipped three great 
military powers over 30 years of war. First 
Japan, then France and finally the United 
States, “То the Vietnamese people, nothing 
is more precious than our freedom and inde- 
pendence," Lam said. “It was worth dying 
Гог.” The Pentagon leaders didn't understand 
this until too late. They were convinced the 
conflict was purely military, that techno- 
logical superiority could brake the will of 
men like Lam and Mai. Nor did Washington 
see how corrupt and spiritless our South Vi- 
etnamese allies were. The irony was that 
those of us at the bottom in the trenches un- 
derstood the human factor: we hated the 
ARVN (Army of Vietnam). We had watched 
them shuffle and sniffle through too many 
operations while searching and avoiding" 
the VC. Our opponent we held in the highest 
esteem. 

By now we were in the heart of Cai Be dis- 
trict, in the center of the Mekong Delta, 
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where half of Vietnam's food supply is grown 
and 16 million people now work fertile land 
criss-crossed with irrigation canals. The Cai 
Be area was the birth-place of the revolu- 
tion, a Viet Cong stronghold since 1955. I 
spent more than two years here as a U.S. 
commander or as an adviser to the South Vi- 
etnamese Army. I had a firebase here, named 
Danger to remind my warriors we were at 
dead center of a hornet’s nest. A booming 
gas station stands where Danger’s sand- 
bagged entrance was. There are fishponds 
bs agi my bunkers and barbed wire used to 

Retired Col. Le Ngoc Diep, the former com- 
mander of the 261B, a tough battalion my 
unit tangled with a number of times, now 
lives not far from the site of my command 
post. His house is well built, with a beautiful 
garden. The war cost Diep all of his family. 
His last son, a Viet Cong captain, died just 
before the fighting stopped. Diep is neither 
angry nor resentful, but heartbroken: ‘‘Look 
at me, I'm an old man of 67, and all alone.“ 
He showed me a picture of this handsome, 
fallen son. During the war we never hated 
the American people,“ Diep said, eyes sud- 
denly lit with fire. But we hated the Amer- 
ican government that brought us such pain 
and suffering.” Three million Vietnamese—1 
million soldiers and 2 million civilians—died 
in the war; 4.4 million were wounded, and 
300,000 human beings are missing. Diep paid 
his portion of this great price. Now his loss 
was my pain. Warriors seldom hate each 
other; they know they're pawns in a killing 
game. 

I met Pvt. Nguyen Van An at a roadside 
café across from Danger. He had lost his leg 
during a fight with my battalion. He said, 
without bitterness, ‘‘Your soldiers [were] 
good shots.“ After he recovered, he had 
slapped оп a wooden leg and proudly fought 
for five more years.“ I showed him the scar 
where on March 25 one of his guys’ bullets 
came a millimeter away from putting me in 
the peg-leg set. He laughed and said. ‘Your 
doctors are better.“ 

The town of Cai Be and its district were 
savaged, but since its fighters refused to give 
in, it remained at the leading edge of the 
hurricane throughout the war. When the war 
ended, in 1975, Cai Be’s population was 75,000. 
It had 30,000 killed—26,000 of them civilians. 
My division fought here, and the military 
imperative was body count. The 9th Divi- 
sion’s commanding general was called the 
Delta Butcher. Civilians counted, along with 
soldiers. 

Col. Bay Cao fought from 1945 to 1975, ris- 
ing from guerrilla soldier to vice command- 
ing officer of Military Region 8, a chunk of 
the delta that includes Cai Be. Cao lives іп а 
peasant’s hut on the outskirts of My Tho. A 
modest man, he is 74 with rotting teeth, but 
walks soldier-straight. In 1969 he escaped 
death by minutes; he was in a sampan less 
than 300 yards from our ambush position 
when local people warned me by beating оп 
the water with paddles.” 

I asked him about Gen. William Westmore- 
land’s claim in 1967 that “We will prevail.” 
Bay Cao said that was а “big laugh. He re- 
called Operation Attleboro of late 1966, a 
search-and-destroy campaign involving 22,000 
U.S. troops, aimed at flushing the VC into 
the open to be pounded from the air. The 
U.S. military called it a great success. But it 
convinced Bay Cao his side could actually 
win on the battlefield. I agreed. Over and 
over during Attleboro, the VC lured our 
troops into well-laid killing zones, and 
consumed them at close range. Once again 
we had ignored a basic principle of guerrilla 
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warfare: if the guerrilla is not losing, he is 
winning. I asked Bay Cao what he thought 
about the former U.S. Army officers who 
now preach, ‘‘We won all the battles in Viet- 
nam.“ He had a simple retort: If they won 
all the battles, why did they always want to 
bring in more troops?” 

Bay Cao and I lit incense to honor the Viet 
Cong dead at the Trung An Military Ceme- 
tery near where the 9th Division base camp 
was. Thirteen thousand soldiers are buried 
there. I felt the tears well up, and I relived 
the wrenching experience I'd had at the 
black wall of the Vietnam Memorial in 
Washington: all these dead, all this waste, 
and to what end? 

The war is long over, but peace and pros- 
perity have not come to Vietnam. The bun- 
gling of the communist government in Hanoi 
has seen to that—with help from the United 
States. We have withheld reconciliation with 
the Vietnamese government even though in 
other wars we have been quick to make 
peace with former enemies. We turned the 
Japanese and Germans into allies almost be- 
fore the cannons grew cold, and we offered 
our help to the republics of the former So- 
viet Union soon after the Berlin wall started 
to crumble. But then, it was easy for us to be 
good sports. We won, they lost. 

With Vietnam, we seem incapable of bury- 
ing the hatchet. Our collective pride won't 
allow the lifting of the trade embargo, or 
diplomatic recognition. First our leaders 
said we couldn't make peace because Hanoi 
violated the 1973 peace treaty. Our next ex- 
cuse was Vietnam’s war with the Khmer 
Rouge regime in Cambodia, and its subse- 
quent occupation of that country. Vietnam 
withdrew its forces from Cambodia, but by 
that time our policymakers had raised the 
threshold still further with the emotion- 
laden issue of whether Hanoi was still hold- 
ing prisoners of war, or knew of other U.S. 
soldiers missing in action. 

Of all these issues, the POW/MIA one packs 
the most political wallop. But it’s a bogus 
issue. Members of our recovery teams have 
chased down every rumor. Most of them be- 
lieve it highly unlikely that any living POWs 
remain in Southeast Asia. The same goes for 
very qualified military expert or jungle-wise 
American and Vietnamese veteran I have 
interviewed, I have no doubt that POWs were 
held after 1973 and that some American offi- 
cials knew this. I was told this repeatedly by 
insiders who also said that some prisoners, 
such as B-52 crewmen and electronic warfare 
specialists, were probably transferred to the 
Soviet Union and China because they knew 
America's nuclear capabilities. 

Only the obsessed, the profiteers and some 
of the unfortunate and manipulated MIA 
families are convinced that POWs remain. It 
is doubtful that Americans could survive 
decades of Asian-style imprisonment—dis- 
ease, malnutrition and insanity would have 
killed them long ago. Besides, said Bay Cao, 
ever the practical soldier, Why should we 
keep POWs? We'd have to feed them.“ He 
said that in 1970 he captured three American 
reporters, but released them after a month: 
“One alone ate the ration of 10 of my sol- 
diers.” 

This issue should not block the path of 
peaceful relations with Vietnam. Those who 
keep the war alive because of our missing 
warriors should visit Vietnam. They should 
not go there only to sit in air-conditioned 
conference rooms with American and Viet- 
namese bureaucrats to hear their respective 
party lines. Rather, they should visit the 
people in the villages and witness the pun- 
ishing effect their intransigence has on the 
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impoverished Vietnamese majority, who suf- 
fered the brunt of the war. 

For us, too, Vietnam remains an open 
wound. After the war, U.S. military leader- 
ship, humiliated by defeat, simply buried the 
experience. For almost two decades, service 
schools avoided teaching the lessons of Viet- 
nam and trained primarily for the pleasantly 
familiar big battle маг" on plains of Eu- 
rope. To this day, there has not been a real 
postmortem on the tactical and strategic 
mistakes of that misadventure. Instead of 
searching for the truth, which could still 
save lives in the Balkans and Somalia, there 
has been a full-blown campaign to rewrite 
the history of the war. The basic idea—em- 
bodied in the 1981 book On Strategy.“ by re- 
tired Col. Harry Summers Jr.—is that Amer- 
ica won the war tactically. We just happened 
to lose it strategically. But to close the 
books on Vietnam, we must understand that 
America lost on the battlefield not because 
of peace protests at Berkeley or failures of 
nerve in the Congress, but because our mili- 
tary leadership thought bombs could beat a 
people's hunger for independence. The price 
for that lack of moral courage to tell the 
politicians that it was a bad war fought with 
a flawed strategy was death for thousands of 
young Americans. 

On my return to Vietnam. I found a Zippo 
cigarette lighter in a tiny Saigon store. It 
must have belonged to some American sol- 
dier, long since dead or departed. On it is an 
inscription—words by which to remember 
this war, and finally to overcome it: Viet- 
nam—1968. When the power of love over- 
comes the love of power, Vietnam will know 
peace. 


IOWA’S WAY TO END WELFARE AS 
WE KNOW IT 


ө Mr. SIMON. Mr. President, during 
the December recess break our col- 
league, Senator TOM HARKIN had an ar- 
ticle about Iowa’s attempts to improve 
welfare programs. 

I applaud what Iowa is doing, and I 
ask unanimous consent that the Har- 
kin article appear at the end of my re- 
marks. 

What I particularly like is the indi- 
vidual attention and individual plan 
that each person out of work receives. 

That is what we have done in our pro- 
gram for those who are disabled, fre- 
quently, simply called by its technical 
title, Public Law 94-142, where we have 
mandated that all young people with 
disabilities should get help from our 
public schools. 

What the Iowa program does not do 
and what we have to do, if we are going 
to have real welfare reform of great 
significance, is guarantee job opportu- 
nities to anyone who is out of work 5 
weeks or longer. 

I have, on several occasions, intro- 
duced legislation to do that. And one of 
these years, we will move in that direc- 
tion. 

I hope we can at least start on a dem- 
onstration basis in the not-too-distant 
future. 

Senator HARKIN has been extremely 
sensitive to those who are less fortu- 
nate in our society, and I applaud him 
for that, and I thank him for the con- 
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tribution he made through his article, 
which appeared in Roll Call recently. 

I ask to insert Senator HARKIN’S arti- 
cle into the RECORD at this point. 

The article follows: 

{From Roll Call, Dec. 6, 1993] 
IowA’s WAY TO END WELFARE AS WE KNOW IT 
(By Sen. Tom Harkin) 

Гуе never believed in stringing up а safe- 
ty net“ to catch society's less fortunate. In 
fact, I think we should do away with the idea 
of a safety net altogether; it clearly isn’t 
working. 

In its place we should extend a ladder of 
opportunity. Instead of catching the poor 
after they fall, why not give them a boost 
onto the ladder and allow than to catapult 
themselves into the job market? 

I've always said that the best social pro- 
gram is a job. 

And the way to ensure that everyone has a 
chance at a good job is to promote independ- 
ence over dependence and empowerment over 
paternalism. That’s the philosophy that ani- 
mates the Americans with Disabilities Act, 
my landmark legislation that is allowing 
many who were forced to rely on government 
assistance to join the mainstream of work- 
ing American taxpayers. 

And that's the philosophy behind Iowa's 
welfare reform plan, which passed the state 
legislature last spring with virtually unani- 
mous bipartisan support. 

I firmly believe it is not that our govern- 
ment asks too much of our citizens; it is that 
our government asks to little. The American 
people are eager to help when they believe 
those they are helping are also helping them- 
selves. 

That's why I’m proud of Iowa’s revolution- 
ary law and think it should serve as a model 
for the rest of the country. At the start of 
the second session of the 103rd Congress, I'll 
be introducing legislation in the Senate to 
that effect, the Welfare to Self-Sufficiency 
Act. 

Nearly everyone agrees that the federal 
welfare program is broken and needs to be 
rethought. During the 1980s, the program was 
amended, with some of the most sweeping 
changes enacted in the Family Support Act 
of 1988. Yet despite these thoughtful reform 
efforts, spending on Aid to Families with De- 
pendent Children (AFDC) has increased, as 
has the number of families and children on 
welfare. 

In 1980, 3.6 million families received AFDC 
benefits, at a cost of $19.6 billion, adjusted 
for inflation. By 1992, 4.8 million families 
were clinging to the welfare safety net, cost- 
ing taxpayers $22 billion. That’s enough to 
pay every family in Iowa $19,000! 

A welfare system that is 60 years old and 
was built upon yesterday’s economic condi- 
tions and demography just will not work 
today. 

But I think the Iowa plan will work 
today—and that’s why Га like to make this 
unique plan a model for the nation. Iowa's 
plan stresses the idea that government is a 
contract: The government has a responsibil- 
ity to offer a hand up, and individuals have 
a responsibility to grab onto it. 

The centerpiece of Iowa's unique program 
is the Family Investment Agreement, which 
requires all families on welfare to enter into 
an individualized contract with the state. 
Each family will sit down with a social serv- 
ices worker and detail the steps they will 
take to move off welfare and into self-suffi- 
ciency. A specific time when welfare benefits 
will end is established. 

In return, the state promises to provide 
the necessities to make it happen—like child 
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care assistance, education, and job training. 
Welfare recipients also have additional in- 
centives to find employment, such as higher 
asset limits that allow them to keep more of 
what they earn. 

Once this contract is agreed to, bench- 
marks for progress are established. A single 
mother of three, for example, might need to 
return to high school to earn her diploma 
and get additional job training in order to 
become viable in the job market. She would 
be offered child care assistance and health 
care for her and her family. 

In the event this mother refused to hold up 
her end of the bargain—if she refused to at- 
tend classes or fulfill her job training com- 
mitment, for example—the state would de- 
clare her in default. In that event, full bene- 
fits would continue for three months. For 
the next three months, payments would be 
reduced, with only the children covered. 
After the sixth month, benefits would be cut 
off altogether. 

This is not a one-size-fits-all reform pro- 
gram. Each Family Investment Agreement 
will take into consideration the unique prob- 
lems that confront each family. In some 
cases, benefits will be needed for six months. 
Other families will require two years. The 
key is whether the family is making 
progress, acting responsibly, and keeping its 
end of the bargain. 

This individualized approach is important 
because arbitrary uniform time limits called 
for by some do not recognize the unique cir- 
cumstances of different families and may un- 
intentionally increase the time some people 
spend on welfare. An inflexible two-year 
maximum could well end up being a two-year 
minimum welfare stay. 

I worked with state and federal officials to 
secure the waiver necessary to implement 
this innovative program. The Clinton Ad- 
ministration gave final approval to the waiv- 
er in August, and the first Family Invest- 
ment Agreements will be negotiated and 
signed early next year. 

One important reason the waiver was need- 
ed is the current virtual ban on welfare re- 
cipients’ acquiring assets. 

We've all heard Poor Richard’s adage, “а 
penny saved is a penny earned.“ But current 
federal rules turn that adage on its head: a 
penny saved is a penny confiscated by the 
government. Any family that accumulates 
more than $1,000 in assets or owns a car 
worth over $1,500 loses benefits. 

That won't happen іп lIowa—and it 
shouldn't be permitted to happen under the 
federal program modeled on Iowa’s that І 
will propose. Money in the bank is like a 
rung on the ladder of opportunity. The gov- 
ernment should keep its hands off and let 
families invest—perhaps in a small busi- 
ness—so they can become taxpayers. 

To help them along, Iowa families will be 
able to accumulate $5,000 in assets and own 
a car worth $3,000. They can also establish an 
individual development account of up to 
$10,000 for long-term expenses such as edu- 
cation, a home, or the start-up of a small 
business. 

The Iowa program forces families to act re- 
sponsibly. It also allows them to invest in 
themselves as they travel the road toward 
self-sufficiency. 

I choose the words self-sufficiency“ care- 
fully. The program is not just about getting 
off welfare and getting a job. A job by itself 
is not the answer. A job can be so low-paying 
that somebody can remain below the poverty 
level and still be on welfare. 

So the issue is what kind of a job and 
whether that individual can become self-suf- 
ficient enough to take care of a family. 
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That requires sitting down with individ- 
uals, looking at unique circumstances, edu- 
cation, background, and training, and decid- 
ing: What are they capable of doing? How 
soon are they capable of doing it? What sup- 
port services do they need in the interim to 
get them to self-sufficiency? How long will it 
take them to get back on their feet? 

Of course, one key to the success of this 
program is a well-trained staff at the Depart- 
ment of Health and Human Services. Case 
managers will work closely with families 
and therefore must have smaller caseloads. 

The state will also work on economic de- 
velopment efforts in conjunction with wel- 
fare reform. Iowa will create a ‘one-stop 
shop” program for work-force development. 
These centers will bring vocational rehabili- 
tation and other job services together to co- 
ordinate job-training activities. This is all 
designed to enable both sides to live up to 
the agreement. 

But to make welfare reform a reality na- 
tionally, we must do more. Expanding the 
Earned Income Tax Credit is important to 
ensure that work pays more than welfare. 
Universal health care is also essential be- 
cause many families remain on public assist- 
ance simply because they cannot afford to 
lose Medicaid coverage. 

Enforcing child-support collections is also 
a vital move toward breaking the welfare 
cycle. 

In 1991, the U.S. Commission on Interstate 
Child Support said collection of child sup- 
port fell far short of court awards. Eleven 
million children have been awarded $15 bil- 
lion in support payments, but about 55 bil- 
lion is not paid each year. 

The Welfare to Self Sufficiency Act will 
address that problem by requiring employers 
to send copies of W-4 forms to the state child 
support recovery agency. That agency could 
then match records to see if the worker owes 
child support, and business would then be re- 
quired to garnish the wages of deadbeat par- 
ents. 

Taking these steps will help us achieve a 
larger purpose—giving people dignity, hope, 
and opportunity for the future. 

I look forward to doing away with welfare 
as we know it—in lowa as well as in the rest 
of the nation—and moving into an era where 
work is rewarded and responsibility wel- 
comed. 

We can do that by replacing yesterday’s 
safety net with tomorrow’s ladder of oppor- 
tunity.e 


AN UNBALANCED BILL 


è Mr. SIMON. Mr. President, I stand to 
commend Representatives JOHN CON- 
YERS and CRAIG WASHINGTON for their 
recent op-ed in the Washington Post, 
“Senate Crime-Busters Got It Wrong.” 
As they point out, the crime package 
that recently passed the Senate adopts 
the same crime-fighting strategy that 
has been tried—with little success—for 
the past 12 years. 

This is a policy that calls for more 
and more punishment—at the expense 
of proven preventive measures. Thus, 
the bill funds a slew of regional pris- 
ons, enacts a series of new mandatory 
minimum penalties, federalizes a wide 
array of local crimes, and adds fifty 
new death penalties. But it provides 
little in the way of drug treatment, 
childhood intervention programs, com- 
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munity development initiatives, and 
gun control. 

Everyone wants to sound tough on 
crime by calling for longer and more 
severe sentences. But we will only 
begin to make a dent in inner city vio- 
lence when we find a better balance be- 
tween punishment and prevention. The 
Senate bill—the product more of poli- 
tics rather than prudence—is far off 
kilter. 

I ask that the article by Representa- 
tives CONYERS and WASHINGTON be sub- 
mitted into the record. 

The article follows: 

SENATE CRIME-BUSTERS GOT IT WRONG 
(By John Conyers and Craig A. Washington) 

Does anyone remember that when Presi- 
dent Clinton came to office he asked for $30 
billion to meet the urgent crisis in our 
cities? As the Senate approves $22.3 billion 
for police and prisons, it is useful to return 
to the aftermath of the Los Angeles riots, 
when everyone knew it was critical to find 
money for a serious urban renewal package 
for our cities. 

Many experts recommended $60 billion for 
an economic stimulus package to deal with 
the economic decline and loss of jobs. Presi- 
dent Clinton came in at half that, because 
the political reality wouldn't support more. 
But even that was doomed. In its deficit re- 
duction fervor, the Senate killed the House’s 
scaled-down $16 billion stimulus package for 
jobs and economic development, leaving only 
$5 billion for unemployment insurance and 
other domestic programs. They argued that 
the nation could no longer afford big spend- 
ing on federal programs to dealt with our so- 
cial ills. 

Who would have benefited the most from a 
serious urban renewal package? The same 
people most victimized by crime—the poor, 
who are predominantly African American 
and Latino people in our cities. But at a 
time of enormous financial deficit, it was not 
popular to further increase that deficit to 
help our cities. 

Now, in the wake of the Nov. 3 elections, 
the Senate has once again discovered our 
cities and the urban poor—only this time 
they are to be dealt with through a crime 
bill. In a deal cut behind closed doors, the $22 
billion that Vice President Al Gore found 
could be saved' by reforming the bureauc- 
racy is now available to spend. Instead of re- 
ducing the deficit or investment in preven- 
tion programs, the money is to be spent sole- 
ly for more police and more prisons. 

Yes, our cities do need more police. But 
our cities also need jobs and job training to 
target the very people who are trapped in a 
cycle of crime and violence. Our prisons are 
filled beyond capacity. The statistics are 
grim: The United States currently locks up 
more people per capita than any other na- 
tion on Earth. Twenty-three percent of all 
young black men are caught up in the crimi- 
nal justice system: in prison, on probation, 
or on parole. There are more young black 
men in prison today than in college. For 
every Latino male with a BA, there are 24 
behind bars. 

Despite 19 get-tough crime bills over the 
past two decades and a quadrupling of our 
prison population, violent crime has іп- 
creased. Why has this approach failed? Be- 
cause too many of the urban poor have no 
jobs and no hope for the future. A “tough” 
prison sentence will never provide enough 
deterrence for communities with high rates 
of substance abuse and unemployment. Yet 
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once again, there is no money for treatment, 
no money for children and no money for edu- 
cation. 

Several weeks ago, along with other like- 
minded colleagues, we introduced a different 
kind of crime bill: the Crime Prevention and 
Criminal Justice Reform Act. The focus of 
our legislation is on the front end—to help 
prevent criminal activity in the first place, 
enable prisoners to make changes in their 
lives and eliminate racial disparity in the 
criminal justice system. 

How would our bill have a different impact 
from the one just passed by the Senate? We 
would provide treatment for low-income sub- 
stance abusers; the Senate would lock them 
up in prisons at $20,000 a year. We would pro- 
vide educational and vocational opportuni- 
ties for young people; the Senate would in- 
crease penalties for juveniles. We would try 
to reduce the shockingly high rates of incar- 
ceration of minorities. The Senate would 
perpetuate a prison system where 60 percent 
of inmates are black and Latino. Our bill 
represents the best possible balance between 
those who want a quick fix and those of us 
who want to get serious about funding last- 
ing solutions to a national crisis of crime 
and violence. 

Today, many law enforcement profes- 
sionals agree that the solutions to the na- 
tion’s crime and drug problems will be found 
in crime prevention. We need more police on 
our streets and in our neighborhoods. But a 
real anti-crime strategy needs also to in- 
clude drug treatment, early childhood inter- 
vention programs, full funding for Head 
Start and the Women Infants and Children 
Program, family support programs and 
strong gun control. 

The crisis of crime and violence is vicious, 
and no one suffers from it more than the Af- 
rican American and Latino communities. 
Homicide is the leading cause of death 
among young black men. The time has come 
to admit to a history of failed criminal jus- 
tice policy and to take the opportunity to re- 
evaluate the traditional knee-jerk response 
to the political hysteria about crime. 

Recently the House Judiciary Committee 
tried a different strategy. Instead of playing 
to the politics of crime, the committee sup- 
ported six initiatives to fund cops on the 
beat, substance abuse treatment in prison, 
juvenile justice programs, boot camps and 
the Brady Bill. The House is engaged in a 
thoughtful debate about what will really pre- 
vent crime. That's exactly what the Senate 
needed to do. 

If we are going to spend $22 billion, let's 
have a serious discussion about how that 
money can best be spent. Our failure to ad- 
dress urban issues guarantees that crime, vi- 
olence and drug abuse in the inner city will 
continue and will only get worse.e 


“SIG” SAKOWICZ: A LIVING 
LEGACY AFTER 50 YEARS 


Ф Mr. SIMON. Mr. President, I rise 
today to pay tribute to Sigmund “Бір” 
Sakowicz, who is celebrating his 50th 
anniversary in radio and show busi- 
ness. Over those 50 years, Sig has com- 
piled a wonderful legacy in entertain- 
ment and service that has endeared 
him to Chicagoans and countless mem- 
bers of our Armed Forces. 

Currently heard throughout 
Chicagoland on WVVX-FM radio, Sig is 
easily one of Chicago’s most enduring 
radio and television personalities. He 
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has worked for no fewer than nine Chi- 
cago radio and television stations in 
his illustrious career, and his person- 
able, critically acclaimed style has 
made him a favorite of listeners for 
years. The city of Chicago, the Cook 
County Board, and Illinois Governor 
Jim Edgar have all issued proclama- 
tions this year honoring Sig, and com- 
mending his service to Chicago. 

Sig’s career as a military interviewer 
has taken him around the world. He 
visited Vietnam three times during the 
war there, and also conducted inter- 
views of military personnel serving in 
Europe and the Caribbean. Sig’s inter- 
view shows—such as the “Army Show” 
and “Flight 189”--чеге staple items оп 
Armed Forces Radio and were beamed 
to servicemen and women everywhere. 

Sig Sakowicz has selflessly leant his 
time and talents to make life better for 
our men and women in uniform. He has 
been the emcee for nearly every 
Chicagoland military parade or related 
event in recent years, such as the 
Desert Storm parade, the Vietnam Vet- 
erans’ parade, and two Veteran’s Day 
celebrations in downtown Chicago. Sig 
also served as entertainment chairman 
for the Chicago USO, and narrated a 
documentary film on the Illinois Na- 
tional Guard that the Pentagon or- 
dered sent to every Guard unit 
throughout the country. 

His exemplary record of service to his 
country has meant several notable 
military commendations for Sig. Both 
the Air Force and the Marine Corps 
named Sig their Man of the Year.” In 
1978, Sig was presented the Silver Hel- 
met Award at the AMVETS National 
Convention in Washington. 

Sig is also a prominent member of 
Chicago’s vibrant Polish-American 
community. He is presently the media 
director of the Polish National Alli- 
ance, and he was honored recently by 
both the Polish-American Congress and 
the Taste of Polonia for his efforts. 

Mr. President, I am proud to recog- 
nize Sig Sakowicz’ patriotism and com- 
munity service. His legacy is an inspi- 
ration to us all. 


——— 


REMOVAL OF INJUNCTION OF SE- 
CRECY—TREATY DOCUMENT NO. 
103-22 


Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, as in ex- 
ecutive session, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the injunction of secrecy be 
removed from Two Protocols Amending 
the OAS Charter (Treaty Document 
No. 103-22), transmitted to the Senate 
by the President today; and ask that 
the protocols be considered as having 
been read the first time; that they be 
referred, with accompanying papers, to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations 
and ordered to be printed; and that the 
President’s message be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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The message of the President is as 
follows: 

To the Senate of the United States: 

With a view to receiving the advice 
and consent of the Senate to ratifica- 
tion, I transmit herewith the “Ргобосо1 
of Washington” adopted on December 
14, 1992, by the Sixteenth Special Ses- 
sion of the General Assembly of the Or- 
ganization of American States (OAS) 
and signed by the United States on 
January 23, 1993, and the Protocol of 
Managua” adopted by the Nineteenth 
Special Session of the OAS General As- 
sembly on June 10, 1993, and signed 
that day by the United States. I also 
transmit for the information of the 
Senate, the report of the Department 
of State with respect to the two Proto- 
cols, both of which comprise amend- 
ments to the Charter of the Organiza- 
tion of American States. 

The Charter amendments of the 
Protocol of Washington;’’ (a) incor- 
porate a procedure for suspending the 
right of a Member State to participate 
in OAS policy bodies when its demo- 
cratically constituted government has 
been overthrown by force; and (b) ad- 
dress the situation of extreme poverty 
in the hemisphere. 

The Charter amendments of the 
“Protocol of ” are aimed at 
rendering the delivery of OAS provided 
technical cooperation more effective 
and thereby giving practical effect to 
the Organization's efforts to eliminate 
extreme poverty. The Charter amend- 
ments would create a single Inter- 
American Council for Integral Develop- 
ment to replace the existing Inter- 
American Economic and Social Council 
(CIES) and the Inter-American Council 
for Education, Science and Culture 
(CIECC). 

Early and favorable action by the 
Senate on the ‘Protocol of Washing- 
ton“ and the Protocol of Managua” 
would send a strong signal to other 
OAS Member States that the United 
States is firmly committed to 
strengthening the multilateral and in- 
stitutional means for protecting and 
promoting democracy in the region and 
to addressing the problems of extreme 
poverty and integral development. 

I recommend that the Senate give 
early and favorable consideration to 
the Protocols and give its advice and 
consent to ratification of the Protocols 
at an early date. 

WILLIAM J. CLINTON. 

THE WHITE HOUSE, January 26, 1994. 


ORDERS FOR TOMORROW 


Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, on behalf 
of the majority leader, I ask unani- 
mous consent that when the Senate 
completes its business today, it stand 
in recess until 9:15 a.m., Thursday, Jan- 
uary 27; that on Thursday, following 
the prayer, the Journal of Proceedings 
be approved to date, and the time for 
the two leaders be reserved for their 
use later in the day. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, the ma- 
jority leader has asked me to announce 
for the information of the Senate that 
tomorrow, Thursday, the Senate will 
resume the State Department Author- 
ization at 9:15 a.m., and that tomor- 
row's session will extend into the 
evening with rolicall votes occurring at 
any time during the day, with two roll- 
call votes already scheduled to occur 
beginning at 10 a.m. I would also like 
to indicate to the Senate, on behalf of 
the majority leader, that the Senate 
will be in session on Friday, with roll- 
call votes possible until 3 p.m. 


RECESS UNTIL 9:15 A.M. 
TOMORROW 


Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, if there 
is no further business to come before 
the Senate, I now ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Senate stand in recess, as 
previously ordered. 

There being no objection, the Senate, 
at 9:16 p.m., recessed until Thursday, 
January 27, 1994, at 9:15 a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by 
the Senate January 26, 1994: 
DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 


THOMAS A. CONSTANTINE, OF NEW YORK, TO BE AD- 
MINISTRATOR OF DRUG ENFO] , VICE ROBERT С. 
BONNER, RESIGNED, 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


WILLIAM W. GINSBERG, OF CONNECTICUT, TO BE AN AS- 
SISTANT SECRETARY OF COMMERCE, VICE L. JOYCE 
HAMPERS, RESIGNED. 


INTERNATIONAL JOINT COMMISSION, UNITED 
STATES AND CANADA 


SUSAN BAYH, OF INDIANA, TO BE A COMMISSIONER ON 
THE PART OF THE UNITED STATES ON THE INTER- 
NATIONAL JOINT COMMISSION, UNITED STATES AND 
CANADA, VICE HILARY PATERSON CLEVELAND. 


POSTAL RATE COMMISSION 


EDWARD JAY GLEIMAN, OF MARYLAND, TO BE A COM- 
MISSIONER OF THE POSTAL RATE COMMISSION FOR THE 
TERM EXPIRING OCTOBER 16, 1998, VICE JOHN W. CRUTCH- 
ER, TERM EXPIRED. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


WILLIAM J. PERRY, OF CALIFORNIA, TO BE SECRETARY 
OF DEFENSE, VICE LEE ASPIN, RESIGNED. 

DEBORAH P. CHRISTIE, OF VIRGINIA, TO BE AN ASSIST- 
ANT SECRETARY OF THE NAVY, VICE ROBERT C. MC 
CORMACK, RESIGNED. 

ROBERT F. HALE, OF VIRGINIA, TO BE AN ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY OF THE AIR FORCE, VICE MICHAEL BRUCE 
DONLEY, RESIGNED. 

RODNEY A. COLEMAN, OF MICHIGAN, TO BE AN ASSIST- 
ANT SECRETARY OF THE AIR FORCE, VICE JEROME G. 
COOPER, RESIGNED. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


LAWRENCE J. GOFFNEY, JR.. OF MICHIGAN, TO BE АМ 
ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER OF PATENTS AND TRADE- 
MARKS, VICE EDWARD ERNEST KUBASIEWICZ, RE- 
SIGNED, 


U.S. ADVISORY COMMISSION ON PUBLIC 
DIPLOMACY 
LEWIS MANILOW, OF ILLINOIS, TO BE A MEMBER OF 
THE U.S. ADVISORY COMMISSION ON PUBLIC DIPLOMACY 


FOR A TERM EXPIRING JULY 1, 1996, VICE ТОМ С. 
KOROLOGOS, TERM EXPIRED. 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 


KENT BARRON ALEXANDER, OF GEORGIA, TO BE U.S. 
ATTORNEY FOR THE NORTHERN DISTRICT OF GEORGIA 


January 26, 1994 


FOR THE TERM FOR 4 YEARS, VICE JOE D. WHITLEY. RE- 
SIGNED. 

DAVID D. FREUDENTHAL, OF WYOMING, ТО BE 0.8. AT- 
TORNEY FOR THE DISTRICT OF WYOMING FOR THE TERM 
OF 4 YEARS, VICE RICHARD A. STACY. 

ISRAEL BROOKS, IR. OF SOUTH CAROLINA, ТО BE U.S. 
MARSHAL FOR THE DISTRICT OF SOUTH CAROLINA FOR 
THE TERM OF 4 YEARS VICE LYDIA GLOVER. 

HERBERT LEE BROWN, OF NEVADA, TO BE U.S. MAR- 
SHAL FOR THE DISTRICT OF NEVADA FOR THE TERM OF 
4 YEARS VICE JOHN H. ROBINSON. 

JERRY J. ENOMOTO, OF CALIFORNIA, TO BE U.S. MAR- 
SHAL FOR THE EASTERN DISTRICT OF CALIFORNIA FOR 
THE TERM OF 4 YEARS VICE ARTHUR F. VAN COURT. 

JOHN JAMES LEYDEN, OF RHODE ISLAND, TO BE U.S. 


BE U.S. MARSHAL FOR THE DISTRICT OF DELAWARE FOR 
THE TERM ОР 4 YEARS VICE О. EVANS DENNEY. 


FOREIGN SERVICE 


THE FOLLOWING-NAMED PERSONS OF THE AGENCIES 
INDICATED FOR APPOINTMENT AS FOREIGN SERVICE OF- 
FICERS OF THE CLASSES STATED, AND ALSO FOR THE 
OTHER APPOINTMENTS INDICATED 

FOR APPOINTMENT AS FOREIGN SERVICE OFFICERS OF 
CLASS ONE, CONSULAR OFFICERS AND SECRETARIES IN 
THE DIPLOMATIC SERVICE OF THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA: 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
ROBERT JOHN MCANNENY, OF CONNECTICUT 


FOR APPOINTMENT AS FOREIGN SERVICE OFFICERS OF 
CLASS TWO, CONSULAR OFFICERS AND SECRETARIES IN 
THE DIPLOMATIC SERVICE OF THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA: 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
MARGOT A. SULLIVAN, OF NEW YORK 


FOR APPOINTMENT AS FOREIGN SERVICE OFFICERS OF 
CLASS THREE, CONSULAR OFFICERS AND SECRETARIES 
IN THE DIPLOMATIC SERVICE OF THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA: 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


VINCENT KIRK BENNETT, OF CALIFORNIA 
HELENA ROBIN BORDIE, OF TEXAS 

PIPER ANNE-WIND CAMPBELL, OF NEW YORK 
CLEVELAND LADD CHARLES, OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
JON F. DANILOWICZ, OF MASSACHUSETTS 
ROSEMARIE CRISOSTOMO FORSYTHE, OF INDIANA 
LYNN D. GUTENSOHN, OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
CHARLES ERIC LUOMA-OVERSTREET, OF CALIFORNIA 
MARK XAVIER PERRY, OF MARYLAND 

GEOFFREY R. PYATT, OF CALIFORNIA 

DAVID FROST SCHAFER, OF VIRGINIA 

DAVID P. SEARBY, OF MARYLAND 

LAURIE JO TROST, OF CALIFORNIA 

SAU CHING YIP, OF VIRGINIA 

ALAN K.L. YU, OF VIRGINIA 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
JOHN D. BREIDENSTINE, OF PENNSYLVANIA 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
MICHAEL Т. HENNEY, OF FLORIDA 


FOR APPOINTMENT AS FOREIGN SERVICE OFFICERS OF 
CLASS FOUR, CONSULAR OFFICERS AND SECRETARIES IN 
THE DIPLOMATIC SERVICE OF THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA: 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


BRUCE ANDREW, OF CALIFORNIA 
CHRISTIAN DYE BENDSEN, OF VIRGINIA 
THOMAS J. BRENNAN, OF COLORADO 
ANNE CARSON, OF NEW YORK 


BEATRICE L. MCKENZIE, OF ILLINOIS 
SHELLEY STEPHENSON MIDURA, OF VIRGINIA 
DANIEL М. PERRONE, OF FLORIDA 
WOODWARD CLARK PRICE, OF PENNSYLVANIA 
EDWIN C. SAGURTON, JR., OF CALIFORNIA 
GLENN WALTER SMITH, OF TEXAS 

LINDA STUART SPECHT, OF PENNSYLVANIA 
CHARLES А. STONECIPHER, OF TEXAS 

MARY ETTA TARNOWKA, OF CALIFORNIA 
MATTHEW C. VICTOR, OF MARYLAND 
MICHAEL LEONARD YODER, OF TEXAS 


THE FOLLOWING-NAMED MEMBERS OF THE FOREIGN 
SERVICE OF THE DEPARTMENTS OF STATE AND COM- 
MERCE TO BE CONSULAR OFFICERS AND/OR SECRETAR- 
IES IN THE DIPLOMATIC SERVICE OF THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA, AS INDICATED; 

CONSULAR OFFICERS AND SECRETARIES IN THE DIP- 
LOMATIC SERVICE OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA: 


PENELOPE S. ANGULO, OF VIRGINIA 
CHARLIE H. ASHLEY III, OF TEXAS 
THOMAS E. AULD, OF VIRGINIA 


January 26, 1994 


CHRISTOPHER D. BERLEW, OF VIRGINIA 
BETTY A. BERNSTEIN, OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
JERRY L. BRADY. OF VIRGINIA 

ELLEN CHRISTINE BRAITHWAITE, OF TEXAS 
RICHARD L. BREAN, OF VIRGINIA 

DAVID NOEL BRIZZEE, OF IDAHO 

DAVID BURGER, OF VIRGINIA 

ROBERT GEORGE BURGESS, OF ILLINOIS 
JILLIAN LESLIE BURNS, OF GEORGIA 

KAY CRAWFORD, OF ILLINOIS 

PATRICIA JEAN CROWLEY, OF ILLINOIS 
MARK D'ALESSANDRO, OF VIRGINIA 

KELLY COLLEEN DEGNAN, OF CALIFORNIA 
REGINA MARY DEGNAN, OF NEW JERSEY 
CARL D. DVORAK, OF VIRGINIA 

KAREN LYNN ENSTROM, OF IOWA 

GABRIEL ESCOBAR, OF TEXAS 

CAROL B. ҒА2210, OF VIRGINIA 

JONATHAN DAVID FRITZ, OF FLORIDA 
HOWARD B. FROST, OF MARYLAND 

ALICE K. FUGATE, OF TEXAS 

BARBARA A.P. GRUPE, OF MARYLAND 

JOHN PATRICK GWYNN, OF MARYLAND 
TIMOTHY MICHAEL HANWAY, OF CALIFORNIA 
JONATHAN D. HENICK, OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
HEIDI M. HOLGATE, OF VIRGINIA 

JULIANNA M. HOWE, OF VIRGINIA 

LESLIE CLAIRE KAMENS, OF CALIFORNIA 


MARGARET U. KURTZ-RANDALL, OF ILLINOIS 
ADAM DUANE LAMOREAUX, OF UTAH 

LINDA R. LAZAREVIC, OF INDIANA 

DAVID ERIC LEAVITT, OF VIRGINIA 

TIMOTHY А. LENDERKING, OF WASHINGTON 
JAMES M. LEWIS, OF VIRGINIA 


ROBERT G. PAPP, OF FLORIDA 

MARGIE ANN PATTERSON, OF CALIFORNIA 
JANET L. PUGH, OF VIRGINIA 

DAVID W. RENZ, OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
ELIZABETH HELEN ROOD, OF MARYLAND 

PAUL E. SALMON, OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
DAVID JONATHAN SCHWARTZ, OF ILLINOIS 
ELIZABETH ANNE SHARRIER, OF VIRGINIA 
VALERIE KATHRYNE SHAW, OF TEXAS 

ROGER A. SKAVDAHL, OF TEXAS 

DEAN RICHARD THOMPSON, OF MARYLAND 
PHILIP ALAN THOMPSON, OF ARKANSAS 

SUSAN R. WEIDNER, OF OKLAHOMA 

JOHN В. WOOD, OF VIRGINIA 

HAROLD EDWARD ZAPPIA, OF VIRGINIA 


THE FOLLOWING-NAMED CAREER MEMBERS OF THE 
SENIOR FOREIGN SERVICE OF THE U.S. INFORMATION 
AGENCY FOR PROMOTION IN THE SENIOR FOREIGN SERV- 
ICE TO THE CLASSES INDICATED: 

CAREER MEMBERS OF THE SENIOR FOREIGN SERVICE 
OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, CLASS OF CAREER 
MINISTER: 


DONNA MARIE OGLESBY, OF FLORIDA 
VICTOR В. OLASON, OF WASHINGTON 


CAREER MEMBERS OF THE SENIOR FOREIGN SERVICE 
OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, CLASS OF MIN- 
ISTER-COUNSELOR: 


STEPHEN М. CHAPLIN, OF VIRGINIA 
LOUISE KELLEHER CRANE, OF VIRGINIA 
JACOB P. GILLESPIE, OF CONNECTICUT 
VICTOR L. JACKOVICH, OF VIRGINIA 
STEVEN J. MONBLATT, OF NEW YORK 
RAY PEPPERS, OF TEXAS 


THE FOLLOWING-NAMED CAREER MEMBERS OF THE 
FOREIGN SERVICE OF THE UNITED STATES INFORMA- 
TION AGENCY FOR PROMOTION INTO THE SENIOR FOR- 
EIGN SERVICE AS INDICATED: 

CAREER MEMBERS OF THE SENIOR FOREIGN SERVICE 
OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, CLASS OF COUN- 
SELOR: 


SHEILA WEST AUSTRIAN, OF CALIFORNIA 
JOSEPH J. BRENNIG, OF PENNSYLVANIA 
CARL KAM-TO CHAN, OF MARYLAND 

MARY ELLEN CONNELL, OF CALIFORNIA 
PAMELA COREY-ARCHER, OF CALIFORNIA 
ANNE J. GURVIN, OF TEXAS 

PETER JOHN KOVACH, OF MASSACHUSETTS 
AGOTA M. KUPERMAN, OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
JOHN K. MENZIES, OF CALIFORNIA 

GRETA N. MORRIS, OF CALIFORNIA 
MARGARET C. PEARSON, OF CALIFORNIA 
PAMELA H. SMITH, OF WASHINGTON 
DANIEL SREEBNY, OF VIRGINIA 

R. BARRIE WALKLEY, OF CALIFORNIA 

EMI LYNN YAMAUCHI, OF ILLINOIS 


THE FOLLOWING-NAMED CAREER MEMBERS OF THE 
FOREIGN SERVICE OF THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRI- 
CULTURE FOR PROMOTION INTO THE SENIOR FOREIGN 
SERVICE TO THE CLASS INDICATED: 

CAREER MEMBERS OF THE SENIOR FOREIGN SERVICE 
OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. CLASS OF COUN- 
SELOR: 


SUZANNE K. HALE. OF VIRGINIA 


JOHN J. REDDINGTON, OF VIRGINIA 
MARY E. REVELT, OF FLORIDA 
LYLE J. SEBRANEK, OF VIRGINIA 


PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 


THE FOLLOWING CANDIDATES FOR PERSONNEL AC- 
TION IN THE REGULAR CORPS OF THE PUBLIC HEALTH 
SERVICE SUBJECT TO QUALIFICATIONS THEREFOR AS 
PROVIDED BY LAW AND REGULATIONS: 

1, FOR APPOINTMENT: 


To be assistant surgeon 


MICHAEL A. FALLON NARAYAN NAIR 
LISA L. MATHIS MICHAEL T. STEIN 
ANNA L. MILLER LORI A. WILLINGHURST 


THE FOLLOWING CANDIDATES FOR PERSONNEL AC- 
TION IN THE REGULAR CORPS OF THE PUBLIC HEALTH 
SERVICE SUBJECT TO QUALIFICATIONS THEREFOR AS 
PROVIDED BY LAW AND REGULATIONS: 


1. FOR APPOINTMENT 
To be medical director 
SUSAN 8. CARLSON WILLIAM J. MARTONE 
JAMES E. COX ‘THEODORE M. PINKERT 
JOHN C. FINLEY LAURENCE J. PLATT 
DAVID E. HEPPEL ALEXANDER B. SMITH 
THOMAS HOFFMAN STEPHEN B. THACKER 


ROBERT F. KNOUSS 
KENNETH H. KRAEMER 
JAMES 8. MARKS 


To be senior surgeon 


DONALD L. WEAVER 
MARK H. ZWEIG 


ROBERT E. FONTAINE MARTHA F. ROGERS 
WILLIAM L. HEYWARD KENNETH A. SCHACHTER 
JAMES L. HOFF HAROLD W. SCHNEIDER, JR. 
RICHARD D. KLAUSNER STEVEN L. SOLOMON 

To be surgeon 
STEVEN K. GALSON JOSEPH E. SNIEZEK 
ALAN E. GREENBERG DANIEL M. SOSIN 
ROGER D. PROCK JOHN W. WARD 


To be senior assistant surgeon 
H. ALAN ARBUCKLE ТАМІКО N. OLSON 


GREGORY M. BUCHALTER KAREN L. PARKO 
PAUL P. CARNES KENNETH SOWINSKI 
KATHERINE H. CIACCO DAVID L. SPRENGER 
PATRICK Н. DAVID PAUL H. STEVENS 


NEIL W. GRAVEN 
JAMES E. OLSON 


To be dental director 
STEPHEN R. CURTICE 


MICHAEL G. WILCOX 


BRUCE J. BAUM 


PATRICK C. BLAKE DAVID M. GABELMAN 
ERIC B. BRODERICK HOWARD L. KELLEY 
WILLIAM R. BURNS WILLIAM J. NIENDORFF 
AGUSTIN CAMACHO- 
TORRES 
To be senior dental surgeon 


MELVIN D. COOPER 


BETTY DEBERRY-SUMNER KERALD K. SHADDIX 
SUZANNE EBERLING DAVID B. SNYDER 
DAVID W. FIX SARAH E. VALWAY 
JAMES E. HAUBENREICH 


To be dental surgeon 


GEORGE M. ANGELOS RICHARD T. HIGHAM 
MICHAEL J. CRISTY JAMES E. LEONARD 
ANDREA G. FEIGHT MICHAEL W. REMILLARD 
CHARLES W. GRIM HORACE M. WHITT 


To be nurse director 


GEORGE A. HANNEY JERRILYNN REGAN 
ELNA J. KOOPMAN DANIEL J. WALZ 
KATHLEEN A. MCCORMICK 


To be senior nurse officer 


JALOO I. ZELONIS 


To be nurse officer 


MARJORIE G. ALLAN KAREN D. HENCH 

FAY E. BAIER BRYON N. HOMER, JR. 
EDWARD J. BOES FLOSSIE J. JACKSON 
MICHAEL D. BROWN ROY C. LOPEZ 

MARY CHAMBERS HELEN L. MYERS 
GAYLE N. CLARK NADINE M. SIMONS 
MARY P. COUIG HARLEN D. WHITLING 
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To be senior assistant nurse 


LENA 8. FAWKES 


To be engineer director 


GEORGE L. ALLEN, JR. 
JAMES A. CRUM 
THOMAS G. GALLEGOS 
RICHARD J. GUIMOND 
JOHN R, HAMILTON 


To be senior engineer officer 


MARC R. ALSTON 

REID W. BOND 
CLINTON COX 

JAMES F. DUNN 
JOSEPH D. GILLAM 
GREGORY Q. HAASE 
DANIEL L. HIGHTOWER 


MICHAEL J. KREMER 
TERENCE 8. LANGAN 
WILLIAM D. LAROCHE 
PAUL J. LIEBENDORFER 
ROBERT J, MAZZAFERRO 
MICHAEL E. PETERSON 
LEO H. STANDER, JR. 


To be engineer officer 


To be senior assistant engineer 


JIMMY P. MAGNUSON 


DAVID P. SHOULTZ 


To be scientist director 
STEPHEN P, BERARDINELLI LIREKA P. JOSEPH 


MARION G. CLOWER, JR. 
EDWARD J. CONE 

DEREK E. DUNN 
LAURENCE W. GROSSMAN 


JACK E. MCCRACKEN 
GEORGE J. NEMO 

ROBERT SPIRTAS 
LAWRENCE А. YAMAMOTO 


To be senior scientist 


DONNA K. CHANDLER CHARLES О. ROBERTS 
DANIEL M. LEWIS GARY B. UTTER 
MELODY Y. LIN 
To be scientist 
WILLIAM CIBULAS, JR. DAVID HUSSONG 
To be sanitarian director 
RICHARD E. GROSS RICHARD J. SMITH m 
To be senior sanitarian 
GEORGE E. BYRNS LARRY M. SOLOMON 


THOMAS A. DEMARCUS 
RICHARD D. EUBANKS 


RUSSELL J. VIZINA 


To be sanitarian 
BRUCE w. HILLS ALAN R. SCHROEDER 
KATHY L. MORRING PETER P. WALLIS 


To be senior assistant sanitarian 


JOHN W. COOKS 


To be veterinary director 


MILTON APRIL 


To be senior veterinary officer 


JOHN C. DONOVAN 


To be veterinary officer 


AXEL V. WOLFF 


To be pharmacist director 


GEORGE D. ARMSTRONG, 
JR. 

RICHARD M. CHURCH 

ARTHUR J. LAWRENCE, JR. 

JAMES R. MINOR 


To be senior pharmacist 


DIANNE L. KENNEDY 
JOHN W. LEVCHUK 

CRAIG R. MCCORMACK 
JAMES R. MCKNIGHT 
EZEQUIEL MENDIETA, JR. 
MERRIL J. MILLE 


JOY LEON DEARMAN MICHAEL R. SCHALLOCK 
THOMAS Е. DORWORTH KARL W. SCHILLING 
IRA J. FOX KENNETH L, SPEAR 
JAMES C. HAYES JOSEPH TANGREA 
RODNEY W. HILL EDWARD D. 
DAVID HOLOVAC WESTMORELAND 
JANET M. JONES 

To be pharmacist 


RANDY W. BURDEN 
MARK L. DEMONTIGNY 
JOHN A. ELTERMANN, JR. 
THOMAS J. FISCHBACH 
JAMES R. HUNTER 


CAMERON L. JACOBSON 
ALVIN J. LEE 

SHEILA M. OKEEFE 
CYNTHIA A. WAY 


To be senior assistant pharmacist 


STEPHANIE DONAHOE 
JULIE A. MASON 


ANNIE L. REINER 


To be dietitian director 


ALBERTA C. BOURN 


To be senior dietitian 


FRANK T. LOGIUDICE, JR. 


MARK 8. SIEGEL 
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To be dietician 


KAREN M. BACHMAN- JAMES M. PEARCE 
CARTER 


To be therapist director 
GERALD L. ROGERS 
To be senior therapist 


JIMMY R. JONES ANDREW L. SMITH 


To be therapist 


MARK W. DARDIS FRANCES M. OAKLEY 


To be senior assistant therapist 
NANCY J. BALASH 
То be health services director 


AMY C. BARKIN 
LOUISE Y. DOSS 
GAYLAND M. ERIKSON 
BRIAN W. FLYNN 
BRUCE IMMERMAN 
HOWARD C. LERNER 
LARRY J. MARWEDEL 


To be senior health services officer 


GLORIA M. AMES HENRY H. KNOX 
JOANNE BARRON KURT R. MAURER 
CHARLES A, BECKWITH ROBERT W. MILLER 
BEVERLY A. BOGNER PHILIP W. QUINN 
THOMAS R. BURNS FRED M. RANDALL 
RANDAL D. CARTER STANELY A. SALISBURY 
LAWRENCE R. CATLETT JACOB Е. TENENBAUM 
LELAND D. FREIDENBURG JAEMS J. VICICH 
ROLLAN J. GONGWER GARY W. WABAUNSEE 
CHARLES R. GUNZBURG GEORGE H. WALTER 


To be health services officer 


REGINA A. BRONSON 
CHARLES J. BRYANT 
MICHELE M. DOODY 

GEORGE E. FOLEY III 


IN THE AIR FORCE 


THE FOLLOWING NAMED OFFICERS FOR APPOINTMENT 
IN THE U.S. AIR FORCE TO THE GRADE OF BRIGADIER 
GENERAL UNDER THE PROVISIONS OF TITLE 10, UNITED 
STATES CODE, SECTION 624; 


To be brigadier general 


COL. JAMES E. ANDREWS ИЖЛЕТТА REGULAR AIR 
FORCE. 

COL. DAVID E. BAKER. ЖҰЖТАҢ REGULAR AIR FORCE. 

COL. JAMES R. BEALE ЖИЖТЯЙ REGULAR AIR FORCE. 

COL. ROBERT J. BOOTS ЖЖЖ REGULAR AIR FORCE. 

COL. WILLIAM C. BROOKS, ВЕТА REGULAR AIR 
FORCE. 

COL. RICHARD E. BROWN пр ОЕА REGULAR AIR 
FORCE. 

COL. ROBERT J. COURTER, JR. БУ REGULAR AIR 
FORCE. 

COL. JOHN в. DALLAGER Y Y Y REGULAR AIR 
FORCE. 

COL. CURTIS H. EMERY IBASTA REGULAR AIR 
FORCE. 

COL. THOMAS O. FLEMING, ЈАТ REGULAR AIR 
FORCE. 

сот, ROBERT Н. FOGLESONG = REGULAR AIR 
FORCE. 

COL. DENNIS G. HAINES S REGULAR AIR FORCE. 

COL. BRYAN G. HAWLEY, ЖУЖТАҢ REGULAR AIR FORCE. 

COL. KENNETH W. HESS  ЖОЖУЯЙ REGULAR AIR FORCE. 

COL. PAUL V. HESTER ЗУБУ REGULAR AIR FORCE. 

COL. WILLIAM Т. HOBBINS ВБР REGULAR AIR 
FORCE. 

COL. JOHN D. HOPPER, HR REGULAR AIR 
FORCE. 

COL. SILAS R. JOHNSON, ТЫҚ ЖҰТА REGULAR AIR 
FORCE. 

COL. RODNEY P. KR / REGULAR AIR FORCE. 

COL. LESLIE Р. КЕМЕ REGULAR AIR FORCE. 

COL. RONALD Е. KEYS, ЖИЖТАҢ REGULAR AIR FORCE. 

COL. TIMOTHY A. KINNAN. PASTAT REGULAR AIR 
FORCE. 

COL. MICHAEL С. KOSTELNIK ЖОЖ REGULAR AIR 
FORCE. 

COL. DONALD A. LAMONTAGNE, ЖОШТЯЙ REGULAR AIR 
FORCE. 

COL. ROBERT E. ҺАНМЕГИЙЖТЕЙТТА REGULAR AIR 
FORCE. 

COL. DAVID R. LOVE, ЖТА REGULAR AIR FORCE. 

COL. TIMOTHY P. MALISHENKO ЖУЖТЕҢ REGULAR AIR 
FORCE. У 

COL. ROBERT Т. NEWELL, ШЕШЕ Д REGULAR AIR 
FORCE. 

COL. ROBERT T. OSTERTHALER ТЕТЕ REGULAR AIR 
FORCE. 

COL. SUSAN L. PAMERLEAU REGULAR AIR 
FORCE. 

COL. ANDREW J. PELAK, ЈЕУ REGULAR AIR 
FORCE. 

COL. STEVEN R. POLK PEPETA REGULAR AIR FORCE. 

COL. ROGER в. RADCLIFF ERSTATTA REGULAR AIR 
FORCE. 

COL. ANTONIO J. RAMOS ИТЕ REGULAR AIR 
FORCE. 

COL. BERWYN A. REITER ЕТЕП REGULAR AIR 
FORCE. 


JAMES L. MORRISON 
GEORGE M. NAKAMA 
JOHN B. RICHARDSON 
JOHN RODAK, JR. 

PENNI I. ST HILAIRE 
GEORGE J. VASCONCELOS 


STEVEN A. LEE 
KATHLEEN G. SMITH 
PARBATTEE B. SPANGLER 
THOMAS R. TAHSUDA 
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COL. PEDRO М. RIVERA БУБТ REGULAR AIR FORCE. 

COL. GARY M. RUBUS, D REGULAR AIR FORCE. 

COL. JOHN W. котіЕрсЕ ЕТЕТТТА REGULAR AIR 
FORCE. 

COL. DENNIS в. SAMIC. ЖҰЖ REGULAR AIR FORCE. 

COL. JAMES E. SANDSTROM EMPATE REGULAR AIR 
FORCE. 

COL. TERRYL J. ScHW ALR REGULAR AIR 
FORCE. 

COL. DONALD А. STREATER КЕРБУТ REGULAR AIR 
FORCE. 

COL. THOMAS с. WASKOW. R REGULAR AIR 
FORCE. 

COL. CHARLES J. МАХ ТВТ REGULAR AIR FORCE. 

COL. GEORGE N. WILLIAMS УШУ REGULAR AIR 
FORCE. 

COL. LEON A. WILSON, M REGULAR AIR 
FORCE. 

COL. JOHN L. WOODWARD, JR. БУБУ REGULAR AIR 
FORCE. 


IN THE MARINE CORPS 


THE FOLLOWING NAMED BRIGADIER GENERAL OF THE 
U.S. MARINE CORPS RESERVE FOR PROMOTION TO THE 
PERMANENT GRADE OF MAJOR GENERAL, UNDER THE 
PROVISIONS OF SECTION 5912 OF TITLE 10, UNITED 
STATES CODE: 


To be major general 
BRIG. GEN. BOBBY G. HOLLINGSWORTH BW 


THE FOLLOWING NAMED COLONELS OF THE U.S. MA- 
RINE CORPS FOR PROMOTION TO THE PERMANENT 
GRADE OF BRIGADIER GENERAL, UNDER THE PROVI- 
SIONS OF SECTION 624 OF TITLE 10, UNITED STATES 
CODE: 


To be brigadier general 


COL. GARY з. MCKISSOCK аған 
COL. RAYMOND P. AYRES, JR. PETETA. 
COL. EMIL R. BEDARD ЕТКЕН 

COL. WILLIAM L. NYLAND ТЕУГЕ 
COL. MATTHEW E. BRODERICK ТКЕН 
COL. TERRENCE P. MURRAY ЕТТІ 
COL. JOSEPH Т. ANDERSON  ЖУЖУЯН 
COL. BRUCE В. BYRUM  ЕУҒЕН 
COL. EARL В. HAILSTON  ?ҒЯН 
COL. HARRY к. BARNES УТ 
COL. BRUCE B. KNUTSON, 7.6 ЕТКЕН 
COL. DAVID F. RE ЕТКЕН 

COL. DAVID M. MIZE BIETE WA 

COL. ROBERT MAGNUS ЕТКЕ 

COL. CLIFFORD L. Sr N ЕТЕТІН 


IN THE NAVY 


THE FOLLOWING NAMED OFFICER TO BE PLACED ON 
THE RETIRED LIST IN THE GRADE INDICATED UNDER 
THE PROVISIONS OF TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, 
SECTION 1370: 


To be admiral 
ADM. ROBERT J. KELLY, U.S. МАУҮР ЕТЕТЕН 


THE FOLLOWING NAMED OFFICER FOR APPOINTMENT 
TO THE GRADE OF VICE ADMIRAL WHILE ASSIGNED TO A 
POSITION OF IMPORTANCE AND RESPONSIBILITY UNDER 
TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, SECTION 601: 


To be vice admiral 
REAR ADM. JOHN B. LAPLANTE, U.S. Y 


THE FOLLOWING NAMED OFFICER FOR APPOINTMENT 
ТО THE GRADE OF VICE ADMIRAL WHILE ASSIGNED TO A 
POSITION OF IMPORTANCE AND RESPONSIBILITY UNDER 
TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, SECTION 601: 


To be vice admiral 
REAR ADM. GEORGE R. STERNER, U.S. МАУҮР ЕТЕТІН 


THE FOLLOWING NAMED OFFICER FOR APPOINTMENT 
TO THE GRADE OF VICE ADMIRAL WHILE ASSIGNED TO A 
POSITION OF IMPORTANCE AND RESPONSIBILITY UNDER 
TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, SECTION 601: 


To be vice admiral 


REAR ADM, (LH) ARTHUR K. CEBROWSKI, U.S. NAVY, EE 


THE FOLLOWING-NAMED CAPTAINS IN THE LINE OF 
THE U.S. NAVY FOR PROMOTION TO THE PERMANENT 
GRADE OF REAR ADMIRAL (LOWER HALF), PURSUANT TO 
TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, SECTION 624, SUBJECT 
TO QUALIFICATIONS THEREFOR AS PROVIDED BY LAW: 


UNRESTRICTED LINE OFFICER 
To be rear admiral (lower half) 


CAPT. TIMOTHY ROBERT BEARD PASTAJ U.S. NAVY. 

CAPT. DAVID LAWREN BREWER, UL, EMATEA U.S. NAVY. 

CAPT. STANLEY WALTER BRYANT ЕТУШ U.S. NAVY. 

CAPT. TONEY MICHAEL ВОСОНІ  ЖУҒЯН U.S. NAVY. 

CAPT. ROBERT STANLEY COLE ЖУЖТЯЙ U.S. NAVY. 

CAPT. WILLIAM WINSTON COPELAND, FR. ЕТЕТЕН U.S. 
NAVY. 

CAPT. JOHN WILBUR CRAINE, О7Б.ПОЖТЕТЯН U.S. NAVY. 

CAPT. JAMES BEATY FERGUSON, ПК ЖТЕТТЕ U.S. 
NAVY. 

CAPT. EDMUND PETER GIAMBASTIANI, ЈК ЕТЕПТА 
U.S. NAVY. 

САРТ. JOHN JOSEPH GROSSENBACHER, БРД U.S. 
NAVY. 
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CAPT. JAMES BRUCE HINKLE  ЖҰЖТАҢ U.S. NAVY. 

САРТ. GORDON STALLINGS HOLDER, r 
NAVY. 

САРТ. RICHARD GEORGE KIRKLAND, DD D U.S. 
NAVY. 

САРТ. PETER AVARD CHIPMAN LONG. D U.S. 
NAVY. 

САРТ. MARTIN JULES MAYER ЖҰЯТАҢ U.S. NAVY. 

САРТ. BARBARA ELIZABETH МССАМЫ, Ж ЖУУҒА U.S. 
NAVY. 

САРТ. PATRICK DAVID МОМЕҮМАКЕВ, As. 
NAVY 

САРТ. CHARLES WILLIAM MOORE, JR. D U.S. 
NAVY. 

CAPT. JOHN BERNARD NATHAN УНТ U.S. NAVY. 

САРТ. JOHN BRAMWELL PADGETT, ШЕЖЕ U.S. 
NAVY. 

CAPT. WILLIAM LUND PUTNAM ТБ U.S. NAVY. 

САРТ. THOMAS RUSSELL БІСНАВПВ,Е ЕТЕТТГЕ U.S. 
NAVY. 

CAPT. DAVID PUTNAM SARGENT, JR. EREITEA U.S. 
NAVY. 

CAPT. WILLIAM ROBERT SCHMIDT  ЖУЖУЙ U.S. NAVY. 

CAPT. DONALD ALAN WEISS PIETE U.S. NAVY. 


ENGINEERING DUTY OFFICER 
To be rear admiral lower half) 


CAPT. JOHN ANTHONY GAUSS БИЛЕТ U.S. NAVY. 
CAPT. THOMAS JOHN PORTER ИУЖТЯЙ U.S. NAVY. 


AEROSPACE ENGINEERING DUTY OFFICER 
To be rear admiral (lower half) 
CAPT. ROBERT WAYNE SMITH ЗТБ U.S. NAVY. 
SPECIAL DUTY OFFICER (CRYPTOLOGY) 
To be rear admiral (lower half) 
CAPT. HARRY WINSOR ҮНІТОМ БУ U.S. NAVY. 
SPECIAL DUTY OFFICER (INTELLIGENCE) 
To be rear admiral (lower half) 
CAPT. LOWELL EDWIN JACOBY r 7.5. NAVY. 
SPECIAL DUTY OFFICER (OCEANOGRAPHY) 
To be rear admiral (lower half) 
CAPT. PAUL GOLDEN GAFFNEY D = = U.S. NAVY. 
IN THE AIR FORCE 


THE FOLLOWING OFFICERS, U.S. AIR FORCE OFFICER 
TRAINING SQUADRON FOR APPOINTMENT AS SECOND 
LIEUTENANTS IN THE REGULAR AIR FORCE, UNDER THE 
PROVISIONS OF TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, SEC- 
TION 531, WITH DATES OF RANK TO BE DETERMINED BY 
THE SECRETARY OF THE AIR FORCE. 


LINE OF THE AIR FORCE 


SHAWN M. BAKER УҒИЯН 
MICHAEL A. BOUTET PETEJA 
BENJAMIN A. BURDICK PETEM 
STEVEN P. CHORMA ЕТТЕН 
JEFFREY H. o 
DENISE M. ЕОЗЗ  ЕУҒЕШ 
ROBERT GANCE ҒИ 

ERIC O. HUNT Еу 

VERNON S. MAY И 
EDWARD R. NALL ЖТЖ 
GLENN Е. PALMER ЖТС 
CLARK J. QUINN ЕТЕ 
SCOTTLAND L. RODDY SRS 
DAVID A. SEARLE PIAVE 
JAMES R. өТЕУЕНЗ ЕТЕТІН 
WAYNE W. STRAW Б ЕТТЕН 
CARL D. TERNES, ӘБ ЕТЕТЕН 


IN THE ARMY 


THE FOLLOWING NAMED INDIVIDUALS FOR APPOINT- 
MENT IN THE RESERVE OF THE ARMY OF THE UNITED 
STATES, UNDER THE PROVISIONS OF TITLE 10, UNITED 
STATES CODE, SECTIONS 593(A), 594 AND 3353: 


MEDICAL CORPS 
To be colonel 


JAMES A. ВВЕТТУЕВЕН ЕТЕТЕН 
To be lieutenant colonel 


RYO C. CHUN, SS 
JULIANA ELLIS-BILLINGSLEY SSS 
JOHN D. LONGWELL ЕУ 
WILLIAM M. LOWE ПЕ ЕТКЕН 
JOE B. MEEK ЕТТЕН 
STEPHEN W. ЗМІТН ЕТСЕН 

THE FOLLOWING NAMED OFFICERS, ON THE ACTIVE 
DUTY LIST, FOR PROMOTION TO THE GRADE INDICATED 
IN THE U.S. ARMY IN ACCORDANCE WITH SECTION 624, 
TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE. THE OFFICER INDI- 
CATED BY AN ASTERISK IS ALSO NOMINATED FOR AP- 
POINTMENT IN THE REGULAR ARMY IN ACCORDANCE 
WITH SECTION 521, TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE: 


JUDGE ADVOCATE GENERAL’S CORPS 
To be lieutenant colonel 


*JOHN н. BELSER ЕТТЕН 
FREDERIC L. BORCH PRETE 
ILA C. BRIDGES PRSTEH 
LEROY C. BRYANT ЖУТИ 
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THOMAS K. CALDBECK ЖЕТЕН 
JOHN W. CALDWELL ТЕТІН 
JOHN L. CHARVAT ЖУҒЯН 
JAMES M. COYNE ЖУҒАН 
DONALD с. CURRY PRETE MA 
JEFFREY S. DAH 
THOMAS A. DUN 
PAUL T. GN ЯУҒЯН 
MARK W. HARVEY  ЖУҒЯН 
DAVID L. HAYDEN  УЖЯН 
RONALD K. HEUER PRETE MA 
MICHAEL W. HOADLEY ЖУҒЯН 
WILLIS с. HUNTER ЕУ 
JAMES М.І1УЕЗӘ  ?ЖҒЯН 
RICHARD B. JACKSON ЖҮГЕН 
FREDERICK KENNEDY ЕТ 
STANTON G. КОЧ ЕТТЕН 
JOSEPH K. LEE, AN 
ROBERT М.Р 
PHILIP W. LINDLEY PREET ETHA 
RALPH LITTLEFIELD 75757 
CHARLES R. MARVIN ERSTE TA 
DANIEL F. MCCALLUM PRSTE MA 
GREGORY MCCLELLAND 7ҒЖ 
BOBBY D. MELVIN ТЕТЕ 
KENNETH F. MILLER ТЕТЯ 
MARJORIE MITCHELL ЕТЕК 
ALLAN R. PHARS ЖУҒЯН 
JAMES L. РОН ТЕУЕТЯН 
HENRY R. RICHMOND ЕТ 
MARK J. ROMANESKIPRSTE MA 
MARGARET SCHUYLER ЖЕУ 
GEORGE В. THOMSON ERSTE TA 
GARY L. WALSH ЕУ 
ANDREW M. WARNER PRSTEH 
STEPHANIE WILLSON ЕИ 


IN THE MARINE CORPS 


THE FOLLOWING NAMED LIEUTENANT COLONEL OF 
THE U.S. MARINE CORPS FOR PROMOTION TO THE PER- 
MANENT GRADE OF COLONEL, UNDER THE PROVISIONS 
OF SECTION 628 OF TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE: 


LT. COL. JOHN A. ТЕМРОМЕ 


THE FOLLOWING NAMED OFFICERS OF THE MARINE 
CORPS RESERVE FOR TRANSFER INTO THE REGULAR 
MARINE CORPS UNDER THE PROVISIONS OF TITLE 10, 
UNITED STATES CODE, SECTION 531: 


U.S. MARINE CORPS AUGMENTATION LIST 
To be captain 


КАНІ,Е.АҺТЕНСОТТЕ ЕТКЕН 
JOHN M. BELL, тер ЕТЕТІН 
ROBERT A. BISHOP PRSTEM 
JERRY T. БІАСКЕТЕН УЖЖ 
ROBERT A. BOYD PRETE TA 
ROBERT E. BURTON ПЕ ТКЕН 
JAMES K. CARBERRY EMASTE MM 
TIMOTHY J. СаввОоЦИ  ЕУҒИШ 
WINFIELD S. CARSON, І ххх 
MICHAEL D. CARSTEN ЕТ 
MITCHELL Е. САЗЗЕ ЕТИ 
JOHN M. CHRISTENSEN УҒЯН 
THOMS М. CLASEN КУНУ 
MARK D. COCHRAN, 
KEVEN J. СОММАУ ЖТЖ 
MICHAEL E. CORDERO PIEVE 
ROBERT L. COUGHLIN ПИ ЕТКЕН 
TIMOTHY B. CUTRIGHT УЗ 
THOMAS A. DAMISCH У 
STEVEN D. DANYLUK Үү ЖУҒЯН 
GLENN M. DAVIDSON ЖТЖ 
JONATHAN F. DOUGLAS ЖҒНЕ 
FRANCIS А. DOWSE ЕТЕ 
WILLIAM R. DUNN ЕТЕТІН 
MICHAEL W. EATON ЖУҒЯН 
NORMAN R. ELIASEN ЖУҒАН 
ANTHONEY C. ELLIOTT PERETE TA 
GREGORY J. ERICSON ТУИ 
WILLIAM H. FERRELL ІІБ ЖЕТЕТЕН 
STEPHEN Ј. LIN ЕТТЕН 
ZACHARY J. FOELLER ЖОҚТАН 
MARK G. GARCIA РУЕТҒИН 

JOHN M. RN, 
TERRENCE P. СКЕСАМ У ETETA 
DAVID A. GRUSS PRETE TA 

CRAIG T. GULLAKSEN ЕТКЕН 


NICHOLAS J. НАТ Я7ҒУЯН 
RICHARD A. HALL ЭЖЖ 


CHRISTOPHE N. HAMILTON  ЕТЕЕ 
STEVEN Н.НЕМКІЕ ЖУЖУЯЙ 
FRANK L. HODGES BERETE 

DAVID J. HOLLEY, JR EMETTE 


MICHAEL J. HOOD PERETE 
KYLE J. HOWLIN ЕТТЕН 


JAY A. INGWELLEPFETE JA 
СЕМ Р. ЈАМЕЗ ЖУЖТЯЙ 
MARK К. JAMISON И 
MATTHEW Т. ЈОМЕЗВ ЕТСЕ 
DAVIN M. KEITH ЖУАН 
MICHAEL W. КЕТУЕК ЕТЕТІН 
DAVID с. KIRBY а? 

ALAN W. KOENIG PUETE MA 
JEFFREY G. KFF 
CHRIS K. KYLER] 

WILLIAM K. LACEY 

DAVID K. LAYNE ЖТЖ 
KRISTOPHER H. КЕП ЖТТ 
JOSEPH P. LISIECKI ТІР 6767771 
ANTHONY R. LUNARDI ЕТКЕН 
BRIAN R. LYNCH PERETE MA 


DAVID С. MACNULTY D D 
THOMAS P. MAINS ПІ УН 
SCOTT М. MARCONDA ЕИ 
DAREN K. MARGOLIN 7УҒЯН 
JAMES D. МАВТІМІ ЖУЖЯН 
JAMES P. MCCABE ЖУҒЯН 
CHARLES W. MCCOBB 75 
ARLENE M. MCCUE ERSTE TA 

DAN E. MCCULLOUGH Уға 
MATTHEW D. MCEW. EN xxx-xx-x... | 
JAMES А. MCGHEE PRSTE TA 
TIMOTHY P. мсолЕЕЕТЕТКЕН 
ЈОЗЕРН T. MINI 
JOHN L. HS 
MICHAEL T. MU NAR 
DALE W. MULKEY  УҒЯН 
RICHARD J. MUSSER УҒЯН 
ROBERT J. NASH ЕТКЕН 
IZABETH S. NICKERSON ЕТКЕН 
OSEPH Т.РАНГЦЕР ЕТЕУ 
MARCUS J. PARISH ТУР ЯУБУЯЯ 
RANDEL W. PARKER BERETE M 
NOELE PATTERSON УҒЯНШ 
WILLIAM G. PEREZ ЕТУГЕ 
QUANG X. PHAM. ЖУҒЖН 

BRIAN G. PHELPS УШ 
GERARDO L. PISCOPO PRETEST 
WILLIAM B. PITMAN ЕТ 
DONALD J. PLOWMAN ЖҰҒЯН 
PAUL G. POWER ЕТКЕН 
JEFFREY N. PRA 

LINDSEY B. READING PERETE MA 
MARC A. RESETAR PRSTE TA 
NOEL R. RICHARDSON ЖУҒЯН 
ORLANDO R. RICHMOND PAETE 
EUGENE H. ROBINSON, aA 
ERIC С. ROSA ERSTE M 

CRAIG W. SCHEIDEGGER ЖЕТЕН 
MARC A. SEHR 
CHRISTOPHE C. SEYMOUR PRSTEM 
ANDREW G. SHORTER ЕТКЕН 
KYLE B. SIEGEL  ЕУСЕН 

JAMES Р. 5МЕІСКОҮЕ ТЕТЕ 
RICHARD A. SOLIS PEREM 
MICHAEL A. SPARTONOS ТУИ 
GREGORY К. STANKEWICZ ВУИ 
PATRICK G. STN GER 
MARK J. 6ТЕУЕМӘР ЕТЕТЕН 

PAUL L. SVITENKO RETETA 
MORTON M. TAYLOR. ЖУҒАН 
CHRISTOPHE A. TaEF 
DAVID L. TURNER ТЕТЕ 
THOMAS R. URYGA, 75.7 
DARIO W. УАЛИ ЕРЕН 

PATRICK D. VERDON ЖУҒЕН 
KEVIN J. WATKINSON ЖУҒАН 
TONY WECKERLING ЕТКЕН 
EDWARD P. WOJNAROSKI, 75. ЕТЕТЕЙ 
THORI E. WOLFE ТЕУГЕ 

JOHN R. WOODWORTH ҒАН 
TODD M. YA S 
JEFFREY V. YOUNG ооох | 
MICHAEL W. YOUNG, 
ROBERT C. үоохор УҒА 
WILLIAM J. ZALMAN ЖТЖ 


To be first lieutenant 


JOE H. ADKINS, BFE 
JEFFREY M. ANDERSON N 
CHRISTIAN D. ANSCHUETZ ЖЕТЕН 
STEPHEN G. BANTA ЕТКЕН 
DOUGLAS L. BELL ЕТТЕН 
GEORGE E. ВЕТАН ЕТКЕН 
MICHAEL C. BOGNA ЕТЕ 
JOEY L. BORJA BRASS 

JOSEPH А. BRACKEN Ж?ҒИН 
РАТНІСК Р. САМРОЗ ЕУ 
DONALD J. CARRIER ВЕУ 
JOHN J. CARROLL, 7. ТАТАН 
PAIGE 1. CHANDLER ЕТКЕН 
CLIFFORD р. CHEN ЕТСІН 
EARY J. CHESNE, ЈА. ЖУЖАН 
KEITH в. СОЛЕН ТЖ 
CHRISTOPHE A. CONNELL ЕТКЕН 
THOMAS С. CONNOR ТЕТЕ 
CHARLES M. — атБи 
GARY W. CUSTIS ЕТЕ 

JAMES D. РАУ ЖУҒИЯ 
DOUGLAS 5. DREWRY ЕТКЕН 
CHARLES M. DUNNE ТАН 
KATHERINE J. ESTE  ТЕТН 
DAVID V. ҒЕРЕКІСІ ЕТЕ 
SCOTT D. ELA 
TIMOTHY C. FRANTZ, ҰС 
MICHAEL J. GORMAN BSS 
GLENN J. GREGORY УҒА 
STEPHEN P. СКОВВЗ ЕТА 
JONATHAN A. HAINES Ж7ҒЯН 
SCOTT R. HALL ЕУ 
STEPHEN W. НАУА 

ERIC C. HASTINGS 77У 
PATRICK M. HAYDEN ЖҒНЕ 
JOHN D. HAYDEN, JR. 
TIMOTHY J. HERINGTON ЕТЕ 
KENNETH J. HOAG ЕТКЕН 
MICHAEL B. HOBBS PIETET 
TODD A. HOLMQUIST Ж? 
WILFRED E. HOWE У УХ 
GRAEME L. JACK 

ROBERT W. JACKSON 

JEFFREY R. Ј0КСЕМЗОМ ЕТ 
DANIEL R. KAISER ЕУ 
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BRIAN M. KASTICK ЯТҒЯН 
ANNETTE C. KEHOE, 75759 
КИНТА.КЕМРӘТЕН ЕТ 

ER В. КЕНЗТЕМ ЕУЕУЯН 
CHRISTOPHE W. KINNEY,  ЖЖ7ҒЯ 
KURT A. KO 

RUDY R. KUBE Уға 
MICHAEL E. LATHROP ЕТТЕН 
EUGENE P. LAUER, JR.. 
JOHN N. LEGT ered х] 
GERRY W. LEONARD, JR. 
FLORIAN F. LIMJOCO, JR. 
TODD W. LYONS ЕТКЕН 
WALTER J. MANCINI EYSTE TA 
WILLIAM J. MATT ESN 
ENDAN В. MCBREEN ЕТ 
TIMOTHY J. MCLAUGHLIN ERSTE 
JOHN S. MEADE ЕТКЕН 

JOHN E. MERNA  ЕУҒЯН 
LAWRENCE F. MILLER ЕТЕНЕ 
JAMES M. MORRISROE PERETE MA 
CHRISTOPHE L. NALER оосо 
JONAS NATIVIDAD  УЖЯН 
HOMER W. NESMITH PRSTEM 
BRENT R. NORQUIST  УҒЯН 
DARIUS NOVICKIS PRETE TA 
THOMAS O. осомхов, ЕТТЕН 
DONNELL оні 
CARL L. OROS PERETE M 

LUIS E. ORTIZ QSOS 

TIMOTHY M. PARKER ТЕН 
ISAAC PELT ERSTE MA 

ROBERT B. PETERMAN ЕТЕ 
AUSTIN L. PETWAY ҒАН 
квівтіЕ.РНЕЦРЕ  ЖУЖТЯЙ 
WILLIAM N. PIGOTT, JR. PETETA 
ERIC V. PORTER ЕТКЕН 

AARON F. POTTER ЯУҒЯН 
SHONEY E. QUALLS ЕУ 
KEITH H. RAGSDELL ЖУҒЖНШ 
JOHN M REED та? 

JOHN C REE BY xxx-xx-x.. | -ХХ-Х.. 
ROBERTO V RICHARDS ЕТЕ 


JAMES C RIGGS §YY 
STEPHEN C ROBE 
MICHAEL D ROBINSON PETETA 
MACON R ROBINSON JR 
CHARLES 5 ROYER ЕТЕ 
KEITH E RUTKOWSK SRS 
ROBERT Р SALASKO ЖУА 
MICHAEL J SCHMITT ТЕН 
JEFFREY C зІМРЗО ЯУЖТАН 

IAN A SMITH ЕТКЕН 

DAVIS G SNYDER ЖЕТСЕ 

MARTIN J SPANNBAUER ЕТЕНЕ 
CHRISTOPHE J SPARE 
KURT W STEIN ЕТКЕН 

ARTHUR J STOVALL ІП ЕТЕГЕН 
JEFFREY D 5ТЕЕҮр ЖУУ 

MARK R STROLE PRETE M 
JONATHAN C TAYLOR ЕТКЕ 
THAD R TRAPP ERETZA 

ROBERT M TROUTMAN ЖЕУГЕ 
LORETTA L — | 
GENO A VARNIS PRSTEM 

JOHN E VINCENT PETEM 

MARTIN J WADE ТЕТЕ 

WILLIAM E WALKER П PASTEI 
WILLIAM C WATKINS JR ЕТКЯН 
CLIFFORD J WEINSTEIN PRETEC 
GLENN S WILLIAMS PERETE M 
CURTIS L WILLIAMSON ТЕТЕ 
BLAKE M WILSON PRSTEM. 

MICHAEL W WINNER. ЕТЕ 
GEORGE G WISLAR IEMETA 
ROBERT A WUNDERLICH ҺЕ ТЕТЕ 
GARY R ZEGLEY ЕТКЕН 

MICHAEL W ZELIF F PETEJA 

JAMES B ZIENTEK ЖЕТКЕН 


To be second lieutenant 


IAN R CLARK аға 

ROGER P DALZIEL DDR 
JAMES L EINSTEIN ТЫУА 
MARK R FULLER УСЕН 
MICHAEL D GRICE ЕТ 
STUART M HARNESS ТЖ 
BRIAN P KALK PRETE. 

KIM J MAHONEY ЕТ 
MARK F MAISEL ЖУҒЕН 
SCOTT C MITCHELL PETETA. 
SHAWN R STRANDBERG, 
ROBERT S TYLER ЕТКЕН 
DAVID A WILLIAMS ҒИ 


THE FOLLOWING NAMED LIMITED DUTY OFFICERS OF 
THE REGULAR MARINE CORPS FOR APPOINTMENT AND 
DESIGNATION AS UNRESTRICTED OFFICERS IN THE REG- 
ULAR MARINE CORPS UNDER THE PROVISIONS OF TITLE 
10, UNITED STATES CODE, SECTIONS 531 AND 5589: 


х 
е 


U.S. MARINE CORPS UNRESTRICTED LIST 


To be captain 
ROBERT J MCLAUGHLIN SS yaaa 
To be first lieutenant 


DANIEL S CHARGULAF  АУҒИ 
DAVID C FADDEN ҺЕ ЕТКЕН 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


THE 1994 ELECTION YEAR MAILING 
RESTRICTIONS 


HON. WILLIAM (BILL) CLAY 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 26, 1994 


Mr. CLAY. Mr. Speaker, with the 1994 elec- 
tions approaching, the House Commission on 
ional Mailing Standards wishes to re- 
mind Members of the House about the frank- 
ing statutes, rules, and regulations governing 
mass mailings by candidates prior to elections. 
Generally, Members of the House seeking 
reelection or election to any other office are 
prohibited from sending franked mass mailings 
during the 60-day period immediately before 
the date of any public election—whether pri- 
mary, general, special, or runoff—in which the 
Member's name appears on the ballot. 

Members should ensure that staff persons 
responsible for mass mailings are knowledge- 
able concerning State election laws as they af- 
fect mailing privileges during the period prior 
to primary and general election periods. Mem- 
bers’ staff seeking advisory opinions from the 
Commission must certify that, to the best of 
their knowledge, the frankability of the pro- 
posed mailing is not adversely affected by ap- 
plicable State election laws. 

Mr. Speaker, | cannot emphasize strongly 
enough the importance of compliance with 
these regulations. | urge my colleagues to en- 
sure that their staffs are familiar with the stat- 
utes, rules of the House, and pertinent regula- 
tions and guidelines governing the proper use 
of the franking privilege. 

The Commission staff is ready to assist in 
every possible way. 

A detailed explanation of the mass mailing 
provisions, along with a listing of cutoff dates 
for the congressional primaries in the various 
States, follows: 

LIMITATIONS ON THE USE OF THE FRANK BY 

CANDIDATES FOR PUBLIC OFFICE 

Pursuant to Public Law 101-163, the Legis- 
lative Branch Appropriations Act for Fiscal 
Year 1990, 

39 U.S.C. 3210(a)(6(A) provides that, It is 
the intent of Congress that a Member of, or 
Member-elect to, Congress may not mail any 
mass mailing as franked mail— 

(i) if the mass mailing is postmarked fewer 
than 60 days immediately before the date of 
any primary election or general election 
(whether regular, special, or runoff) in which 
the Member is a candidate for reelection; or 

(ii) in the case of a Member of, or Member- 
elect to, the House who is candidate for any 
other public office, if the mass mailing— 

(1) is prepared for delivery within any por- 
tion of the jurisdiction of or the area covered 
by the public office which is outside the area 
constituting the congressional district from 
which the Member or Member-elect was 
elected; or 

(II) is postmarked fewer than 60 days im- 
mediately before the date of any primary 


election or general election (whether regu- 
lar, special or runoff) in which the Member 
or Member-elect is a candidate for any other 
public office. 

39 U.S.C, 3210(a)(6)(F) states that for pur- 
poses of subparagraphs (A) * * * if mail mat- 
ter is of a type which is not customarily 
postmarked, the date on which such matter 
would have been postmarked if it were of a 
type customarily postmarked shall apply. 

DEFINITIONS 
Mass Mailings 

Mass mailings are defined by law [39 U.S.C. 
3210(a)(6)(E)] as, with respect to a session of 
Со , newsletters and other similar 
mailings (including town meeting notices) of 
more than 500 pieces in which the content of 
the matter mailed is substantially identical. 
Mail matter is deemed to be a mass mailing 
when the total number of pieces exceeds 500, 
whether in a single mailing or in cumulative 
mailings during this session of Congress. 

Candidate for Election or Reelection to the 
House of Representatives 

For purposes of the subject statutes and 
regulations, a Member of or a Member-elect 
to the House of Representatives is deemed to 
be a candidate for public office at any elec- 
tion if his or her name appears anywhere on 
any official ballot to be used in a public elec- 
tion. 

Candidate for Any Other Public Office 

For the purpose of 39 U.S.C. 
8210а Х6ХАХЫ), “алу other public office“ 
means any local, State, or Federal office. 
(Examples: President, Governor, U.S. Sen- 
ator, State Supreme Court Justice, States 
Senator, Assemblyman, etc.) Candidate“ 
means a Member who has qualified under 
State or local law for the official ballot in a 
primary, runoff, special, or general election, 
or who has been certified for candidacy by an 
appropriate State or local election official. 

EXCEPTIONS 


The subject statutes, rules, and regula- 
tions provide three exceptions to the mass 
mail prohibition prior to elections, as fol- 
lows: 

(i) mailings which are in direct response to 
inquiries or requests from the persons to 
whom the matter is mailed; 

(ii) mailings to colleagues in Congress or 
to government officials (whether Federal, 
State, or local); and 

(iii) mailings of news releases to the com- 
munications media. 

The Commission believes the latter two ex- 
ceptions are self-explanatory. 

In application of the first exception, the 
Commission stresses the phrase direct re- 
sponse to inquiries or requests“. Therefore, 
response to a signed petition with a form or 
identical letter individually addressed to 
each of the signers of the petition is frank- 
able. However, a follow-up letter to the same 
list of petitioners is not frankable under this 
section in that it would not be in direct re- 
sponse to an inquiry. 

Similarly, follow-up letters to persons who 
had previously written and had been an- 
swered on a particular subject, if such letters 
by their form and volume constitute a mass 
mailing, are not frankable during the 60-day 


period prior to elections. Also, requests for 
questionnaire results or other material, 
when solicited by Members on questionnaire 
forms or newsletters, are not deemed to be in 
direct response to any inquiry or request. 
The above restrictions on mass mailings by 
candidates do not apply to mass mailings by 
the chairman of any standing, select, joint 
or other official committee of the Congress, 
or subcommittee thereof, and which relate to 
the normal business of the committee [39 
U.S.C. 3210 (a)(6)(B)). the Commission empha- 
sizes normal and regular“ committee busi- 
ness, i.e., press releases, hearing schedules, 
or committee documents. 
TIME OF MAILING 
Processing by a postal facility 

Mass mailings as defined under 39 U.S.C. 
3210 (а)(6)(Е) may not be mailed as franked 
mail by a Member of or a Member-elect to 
the House of Representatives when the same 
is mailed at or delivered to any postal facil- 
ity less than 60 days immediately before the 
date of any primary or general election 
(whether regular, special, or runoff) in which 
such Member or Member-elect is a candidate 
for any public office. 

Processing by the House Publications 
Distribution Service 


Such mass mailings, if processed through 
the House Publications Distribution Service, 
hereinafter referred to as the House folding 
room, must be delivered to and received by 
the House folding room, in enough time to 
ensure their mailing by the 60-day cutoff 
date. The Commission urges Members to con- 
tact the House folding room with further 
questions regarding delivery of mass 
mailings to them for processing. 

The House folding room will issue a re- 
ceipt, which shall specify the date and time 
of mailing and a brief description of the mat- 
ter to be processed. 
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[Chronological list by dates] 
Primary 

State 8 54 
Massachusetts ... . July 23. 
Oklahoma (run-off) . July 23. 
Washington ... . Joly 23. 
Louisiana ...... - А3. 
Florida (run-off) .. . Aug. 6. 
American Samoa . Sept. 10. 
(run-off) ... Sept. 24. 
1994 General Election . бер. 10. 


1 Unotticial. 


TRIBUTE ТО TODD 8. 
MUFFOLETTO 


HON. JACK REED 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 26, 1994 


Mr. REED. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to sa- 
lute a distinguished young man from Rhode 
Island who has attained the rank of Eagle 
Scout in the Boy Scouts of America. He is 
Todd 5. Muffoletto of Troop 18 in Frenchtown, 
Ні, and he is honored this week for his note- 
worthy achievement. 

Not every young American who joins the 
Boy Scouts earns the prestigious Eagle Scout 
Award. In fact only 2.5 percent of all Boy 
Scouts do. To earn the award, a Boy Scout 
must fulfill requirements in the areas of leader- 
ship, service, and outdoor skills. He must earn 
21 merit badges, 11 of which are required 
from areas such as citizenship in the commu- 
nity, citizenship in the Nation, citizenship in the 
world, safety, environmental science, and first 
aid 


As he progresses through the Boy Scout 
ranks, a Scout must demonstrate participation 
іп increasingly more responsible service 
projects. He must also demonstrate leadership 
positions in his patrol and/or troop. This young 
man has distinguished himself in accordance 
with these criteria. 


For his Eagle Scout project, Todd helped to 
clean up area parks in East Greenwich by re- 
moving debris and painting recreational equip- 
ment with paint donated by the local depart- 
ment of recreation. 

Mr. Speaker, | ask you and my colleagues 
to join me in saluting Eagle Scout Todd S. 
Muffoletto. In turn, we must duly recognize the 
Boy Scouts of America for establishing the 
Eagle Scout Award and the strenuous criteria 
its aspirants must meet. This program has 
through its 80 years honed and enhanced the 
leadership skills and commitment to public 
service of many outstanding Americans, two 
dozen of whom now serve in the House. 

It is my sincere belief that Todd 5. 
Muffoletto will continue his public service, and 
in so doing will further distinguish himself and 
consequently better his community. | join 
friends, colleagues, and family who this week 
salute him. 


329 
TRIBUTE TO PEGGY JOHNSON 
HON. DAVID E. BONIOR 
OF MICHIGAN 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 26, 1994 


Mr. BONIOR. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
pay tribute to a longtime friend, Peggy John- 
son, director of government services for the 
Clinton River Watershed Council. Peggy has 
held many important positions within the envi- 
ronmental community, however, she has never 
been one to hide behind a desk. | fondly recall 
canvassing the Clinton River with Peggy, knee 
deep in mud, as we organized the fight to pre- 
vent the paving of the river. With Peg's leader- 
ship we won that battle. On Thursday evening, 
January 27, Peggy will be honored at a recep- 
tion held in her honor at Oakiand University in 
Rochester, МІ. 

Taking an active role in our community is a 
responsibility we all share, but few fulfill, The 
Clinton River Watershed and the State of 
Michigan have a great friend in Peggy John- 
son. She has been in the forefront of land and 
water management issues for over 20 years. 
Peggy is responsible for much of the Clinton 
River's recent improvement in water quality. In 
addition to her work with the Clinton River Wa- 
tershed Council, Peggy has worked with the 
Southeast Michigan Council of Governments, 
the Michigan Department of Natural Re- 
sources and numerous organizations to further 
the goal of responsible land and water use. 

To honor Peggy for her leadership and con- 
tributions, the Peggy B. Johnson Fund for the 
Clinton River has been established. A sub- 
stantial portion of every ticket sold for this 
event will be placed in the new fund to create 
a lasting commitment to promote the protec- 
tion and wise use of the Clinton River Water- 
shed. 

am pleased to pay tribute to Peggy John- 
son. | ask that my colleagues join me in rec- 
ognizing her many years of hard work and 
dedication. 


TRIBUTE TO BRIAN P. DERHAM 


HON. JACK REED 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 26, 1994 


Mr. REED. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to sa- 
lute a distinguished young man from Rhode 
island who has attained the rank of Eagle 
Scout in the Boy Scouts of America. He is 
Brian P. Derham of Troop 18 in Frenchtown, 
RI and һе is honored this week for his note- 
worthy achievement. 

Not every young American who joins the 
Boy Scouts earns the prestigious Eagle Scout 
Award. In fact, only 2.5 percent of all Boy 
Scouts do. То eam the award, a Boy Scout 
must fulfill requirements in the areas of leader- 
ship, service, and outdoor skills. He must earn 
21 merit badges, 11 of which are required 
from areas such as citizenship in the commu- 
nity, citizenship in the Nation, citizenship in the 
world, safety, environmental science, and first 
aid 


As he progresses through the Boy Scout 
ranks, a Scout must demonstrate participation 
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іп increasingly more responsible service 
projects. He must also demonstrate leadership 
skills by holding one or more specific youth 
leadership positions in his patrol and/or troop. 
This young man has distinguished himself in 
accordance with these criteria. 

For his Eagle Scout project, Brian refur- 
bished a local playground in East Greenwich 
by sanding, priming, and painting the much- 
used jungle gym. 

Mr. Speaker, | ask you and my colleagues 
to join me in saluting асо сиг 
Derham. In turn, we must duly recognize the 
Doy: біп of e Yor e he 


* commitment to public 
service of many outstanding Americans, two 
dozen of whom now serve in the House. 

It is my sincere belief that Brian P. Derham 
will continue his public service and in so doing 
will further distinguish himself and con- 

better his community. | join friends, 
colleagues, and family who this week salute 
him. 


MORALITY BEGINS AT HOME 


HON. ROBERT K. DORNAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 26, 1994 


Mr. DORNAN. Mr. Speaker, | don’t want to 
be an “1 told you so,” but, well, | told you so. 
The Los Angeles Times has done the Amer- 
ican public a great service by reporting the 
truth about our President and his various 
unsatiable appetites. It merely confirms what | 
have been trying to tell the American people 
all along, that Bill Clinton may have had the 
votes to be President, but he doesn’t have the 
moral to be. The bully pulpit should 
be off limits to this two-timing, one-termer. 
Which is why when Bill Clinton talks about a 
moral renewal for Americans, | would reply 
that morality begins at home. 

Read the Los Angeles Times article and 
weep. 

[From the Los Angeles Times, Dec. 21, 1993] 
TROOPERS SAY CLINTON SOUGHT SILENCE ON 
PERSONAL AFFAIRS 
(By William С. Rempel and Douglas Frantz) 

LITTLE Rock.—Four Arkansas state troop- 
ers have revived allegations and offered new 
details about extramarital affairs that 
caused a crisis in Bill Clinton’s campaign for 
the presidency. Two of the troopers say that 
Clinton, as President, sought to discourage 
them from speaking out by offering them 
federal jobs. 

The troopers, who were on Clinton’s secu- 
rity detail for several years while he was 
governor, describe a pattern of deception and 
indisecretions and say that he required them 
as state employees to go beyond their duties 
as bodyguards to help him conduct and hide 
these activities. 

Bruce R. Lindsey, a senior White House of- 
ficial and Clinton confidant, said that “these 
allegations are ridiculous, Similar charges 
were made, investigated, and responded to 
during the campaign. There is nothing that 
dignifies a further response.” 

Responding late Sunday night to questions 
submitted by the Times last Thursday, Lind- 
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say said the President did call one of the 
troopers. But “any suggestion that the 
President offered anyone a job in return for 
silence is a lie,” he said. 

Allegations about the personal lives of 
Presidents are not new. While President, 
Thomas Jefferson was publicly accused by a 
disgruntled former supporter of having an in- 
timate relationship with one of his slaves. 
The marriage of Franklin and Eleanor Roo- 
sevelt was reportedly all but formally ended 
by FDR’s longtime involvement with Lucy 
Mercer. And accounts of the sexual con- 
quests of John F. Kennedy have multiplied 
beyond counting. 

For most of this century, propriety gen- 
erally required that such matters be dis- 
cussed only after the individual leaders were 
no longer alive. In recent years, however, 
those standards have been changing—propel- 
ling politicians, the public and the news 
media into uncertain ground. 

Today, the question of what inference 
should be drawn from a particular example 
of private conduct remains a matter of in- 
tense debate, influenced in part by a widen- 
ing belief that personal character may be as 
important to a leader's performance as polit- 
ical party or ideology. 

In Clinton's case, the new accusations by 
troopers who guarded him as governor are of 
a type not uncommon in the political millieu 
of his home state. Allegations of personal in- 
fidelities and rumors of sexual trans- 
gressions are a standard in Arkansas poli- 
tics, and Clinton has been no stranger to 
them. 

But the breadth and detail of the troopers’ 
statements—including charges that Clinton 
misled voters in 1992 about these matters— 
give their allegations special impact. 

The troopers are lawmen who knew the 
then-governor intimately—even, by their 
own accounts, as confidants. They drove him 
around the state, answered his phone, and 
did errands as well as protect him. They 
shared many private moments with him, 
joked with him, ate with him, and became 
his shield from the public. 

The troopers also shielded his infidelities, 
they allege, from his wife, Hillary Rodham 
Clinton, as well as the public. 

It was that part, the troopers said, that 
they came to resent, along with what they 
regarded as an increasingly cavalier way 
Clinton began to treat them. 

The troopers said they were often called 
upon to act as intermediaries to arrange and 
conceal his extramarital encounters. They 
say they frequently picked up and delivered 
gifts from Clinton to various women, and 
often drove Clinton in his state limousine to 
meetings with women. 

“We were more than bodyguards. We had 
to lie, cheat and cover up for that man.“ said 
Larry G. Patterson, a 26-year veteran state 
trooper who spent five years on Clinton's se- 
curity unit. 

Patterson, 49, is one of two troopers who 
have signed affidavits for the Los Angeles 
Times to buttress his charges. The other is 
Roger L. Perry, 44, is a 16-year veteran of the 
state police and president of the Arkansas 
State Police Assn., who also served on Clin- 
ton's security detail for about four years. 

Two other troopers supported their ac- 
counts, but have declined to be identified. 

In a separate set of interviews, the same 
troopers also spoke to The American Spec- 
tator, a magazine specializing in conserv- 
ative opinion, which published its account of 
their charges in its current, January issue. 
CNN aired taped interviews with Patterson 
and Perry Sunday evening, and ABC and 
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NBC broadcast stories on the allegations 
Monday night. 

The troopers provided the names of other 
women they said they believed had been in- 
volved in affairs with Clinton while he was 
governor. Their names will not be published 
in this story to protect their privacy with 
the exception of Gennifer Flowers, who pub- 
licly claimed in January of 1992 that she had 
a 12-year affair with Clinton. 

In a series of four interviews, one of those 
women initially denied knowing Clinton. In 
a later conversation, she denied that she and 
Clinton had “ал improper relationship." 

Another woman did not respond to inquir- 
ies. Yet another woman flatly denied any ro- 
mantic involvement with Clinton saying, “It 
is infuriating to me that someone is obvi- 
ously being paid a lot of money to tell you a 
lie.” 

By speaking out, the troopers will face 
hard questions about their own motives and 
credibility. 

On Monday, the Associated Press quoted 
three troopers saying they did not see any- 
thing untoward in their duty with Clinton. 
“I just don’t believe it was true,” and Bob 
Walker, a security staffer from 1984-88. How- 
ever, the troopers who are making the accu- 
sations say Clinton compartmentalized the 
duties of his personal detail, so that some 
troopers were in the know and others were 
not. 

After Clinton left for Washington, the 
troopers said they began to contemplate 
going public with their accounts. 

Perry said he had been personally dis- 
appointed by Clinton. He said that after the 
election Clinton had encouraged him to tell 
him which federal job he might like. Later, 
Perry said he told Clinton about a law en- 
forcement related position, but he never got 
а response. On Monday, Lindsay issued a 
statement saying the President did not re- 
member Perry’s request. 

Earlier this year, the troopers began dis- 
cussing the possibility of collaborating on a 
book about their experiences which might 
provide some financial security for them if 
they lost their state jobs. 

The troopers sought advice from Little 
Rock attorneys Lynn Davis, a former direc- 
tor of the Arkansas State Police and former 
FBI agent, and Cliff Jackson, a former Ox- 
ford classmate and noted critic of Clinton 
who was a key source for stories last year 
about Clinton's disputed draft record. The 
attorneys suggested the troopers make their 
story public without a promise of financial 
reward, which they say they have done. 

Weeks after the troopers began talking to 
The Times late in the summer, Jackson said 
he tried to line up a man he describes only as 
а politically conservative financier to grant- 
ee jobs and legal defense for the troopers if 
they were fired for speaking out. He says he 
has not been able to secure a formal commit- 
ment from the unnamed financier. 

KEY ALLEGATIONS 


The Troopers said that Clinton misled vot- 
ers in 1992. 

With his bid for the presidency in jeopardy 
as a result of allegations by Gennifer Flow- 
ers in a tabloid newspaper. Clinton went on 
national television and categorically denied 
her claims. While acknowledging causing 
“pain” in his marriage, Clinton argued that 
“if people have problems in their marriage 
or things in their past which they don't want 
to discuss,“ they should not be disqualified 
from public service. 

Patterson, Perry and another trooper now 
say that the President maintained a long re- 
lationship with Flowers. They said they han- 
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dled hundreds“ of telephone calls from 
Flowers to Clinton when Mrs. Clinton was 
out of the mansion. 

None of the troopers said that they saw 
Clinton engaged in sexual activity with 
Flowers, But Patterson and another trooper 
both said they often drove Clinton to Flow- 
ers’ apartment in Little Rock and waited 
outside for him in Clinton’s state-owned Lin- 
coln Town Car. Patterson said that Clinton 
sometimes said he was visiting Maurice 
Smith, a one-time aide and Clinton political 
mentor, who also lived in the building. 

But Bill would come back in a half hour 
or so smelling like perfume,” said Patterson. 

In addition, Patterson said “I was in the 
governor’s саг" in the spring of 1991 when 
Clinton used a cellular phone to contact Wil- 
liam Gaddy, a state official and asked him to 
help Flowers obtain a state job that had be- 
come vacant. 

In a latter interview, Clinton denied that 
he had done anything personally to help 
Flowers obtain the job. Gaddy, who was ap- 
pointed director of the state Employment 
Security Department by Clinton, denied re- 
ceiving any such call from Clinton about 
Flowers. 

“Anyone who is saying that is a prevari- 
cator,” Gaddy said in an interview last 
month, although he acknowledged giving 
Flowers a favorable recommendation that 
helped her get the job. 

In an action later criticized as improper by 
а state grievance panel. Flowers was hired 
for the job over state employees who should 
have received preferential treatment accord- 
ing to state policy—and despite ranking 
ninth out of the 11 outside candidates who 
took a merit test competing for the job, ac- 
cording to a review of a list of scores. 

The troopers contended that Clinton con- 
tinued to have an affair with a woman other 
than his wife as late as January of 1993, the 
month he was inaugurated as President. 

The woman, now in her mid-40s, met fre- 
quently with Clinton at her condominium 
and in the governor’s mansion, according to 
Patterson, Perry and a third trooper. In ad- 
dition, all three former bodyguards said that 
the woman sometimes picked up Clinton 
while he was on his morning jog and then 
dropped him off sometime later along his 
jogging route. 

Perry and the other trooper said that Clin- 
ton sometimes returned from these inter- 
rupted jogs showing no signs of the physical 
exertion typical of a runner. 

“He'd say he just ran five miles and I'd 
say, ‘Governor, you better see a doctor. 
There’s something wrong with your sweat 
glands,’”’ recalled Perry. 

He said that Clinton on such occasions 
used the troopers’ bathroom to splash water 
on his face and shirt to make it look as 
though he had been sweating. 

Patterson said fears developed that Clin- 
ton's relationship with the woman might be 
revealed through records of state telephone 
calls, particularly those made on cellular 
phones, which register every number called. 

In February of 1990, Little Rock reporters 
were examining state phone records for evi- 
dence of personal calls by troopers. Perry 
was identified as one who had made such 
calls and he was required to reimburse the 
state for more than $300. 

According to Patterson, during that period 
Raymond L. “Buddy” Young—then a state 
police captain and chief of Clinton's security 
detail—told Patterson that Clinton had run 
up about $40 in personal phone charges him- 
self and that the governor was going to repay 
the state. Patterson said he was told by a 
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Clinton aide to be ready to take the blame 
for Clinton's $40 in calls to the woman if re- 
porters inquired. 

A review of thousands of pages of state 
telephone records and other bills show nu- 
merous calls by Clinton to the woman. The 
state records are incomplete and after the 
spring of 1990 few cellular phone bills were 
placed in the public file. 

The records—which cover only a portion of 
the telephone calls made on Clinton's car 
phone and from his hotel rooms between 1989 
and 1991—show 59 calls to the woman’s home 
and to her office extension during that pe- 
riod, 

On one day alone, July 16, 1989, the records 
show 11 calls to the woman's home from 
Clinton’s cellular phone. 

Two months later, when Clinton was on a 
state-paid trip to Charlottesville, VA, the 
bill for his hotel room showed a call placed 
to the woman's home was made at 1:23 a.m. 
It lasted 94 minutes, according to Clinton's 
hotel billing statement. At 7:45 a.m. the 
same day, according to the hotel record, the 
same number was called again and lasted 18 
minutes. 

When asked on Sunday about the tele- 
phone calls to the woman, White House 
counsel Bernard Nussbaum said this Presi- 
dent calls lots of people.“ 

In March of 1990, the governor wrote a per- 
sonal check to the State of Arkansas for 
$40.65. At the bottom of the cancelled check, 
the line describing the purpose of the ex- 
penditure, Clinton had scrawled phone 
саПв.” 

A tabulation of the phone calls showed 
that Clinton’s calls to the woman’s home 
and office, both from the cellular phone and 
from his hotel rooms, resulted in a similar 
amount of charges—$44.38. 

Despite the apparent fears of public expo- 
sure, Clinton continued to see the woman, 
according to Patterson, Perry and the third 
trooper who said he delivered gifts to her 
home on several occasions at Clinton's direc- 
tion. 

It was the third trooper, who will not allow 
his name to be used, who said that Clinton 
instructed him to bring the woman to the 
governor's mansion at least three times іп 
the weeks after his election as President in 
November of 1992. 

The unidentified trooper is the only eye- 
witness source for this allegation, although 
Perry confirmed that his fellow trooper had 
reported one of the woman’s mansion visits 
to him at the time it occurred. Perry said he 
relieved the trooper less than an hour after 
the woman left the mansion. 

According to the third trooper, he escorted 
the woman past the Secret Service at the 
mansion by using her maiden name and say- 
ing that she was a member of Clinton's staff. 
He said the visits occurred in the predawn 
hours, usually about 5:15 a.m. He said that he 
stood guard inside the mansion at the door 
to the basement while Clinton and the 
woman were downstairs and the governor's 
wife was asleep upstairs. 

Contacted earlier this month, the woman 
said that she knew the President and said he 
was a good man.“ 

“There was no improper relationship.“ the 
woman said. “I'm not going to talk to you 
about it. I don't know what you are doing. If 
you are indicating that something was im- 
proper, that’s not the case. 

Two of the troopers say Clinton and an 
aide took steps in recent weeks to try to per- 
suade them to keep their silence. 

In September, after hearing that the troop- 
er might be talking to the press. Young, the 
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former chief of governor's security, called 
Perry and two other troopers to find out 
what they were doing. Two months earlier 
Young had been appointed by Clinton to a 
$92,300-a-year job as a regional director of 
the Federal Emergency Management Agency 
in Texas. 

In an interview this month. Young said he 
made the calls after Clinton told him he had 
heard reports that his former bodyguards 
were talking to the press and possibly nego- 
tiating a deal for a tell-all book. 

Young said he believed that the book was 
going to ‘‘crucify”’ the President, but he said 
he did not know the details of what the 
troopers were supposedly revealing and he 
did not say what Clinton suspected. 

“He [Clinton] heard several rumors about 
this and that,“ said Young. Like they were 
going to get $100,000 for a book. So I pri- 
marily called Roger Perry to find out what 
was going on.“ 

On Monday, Clinton aide Lindsay said that 
“several months ago a long time member of 
President Clinton's security detail when he 
was governor contacted the President with 
information that the prospects of large sums 
of money were being dangled before several 
members of his security detail for stories re- 
gardless of whether they were true or not to 
discredit the President and his family. 

“President Clinton expressed disbelief and 
asked why anyone would do something like 
this. The trooper with whom he spoke said at 
least one trooper—Roger Perry—was un- 
happy since he had written to the President 
asking for a federal position and had re- 
ceived no response. The President said he did 
not remember the request.“ 

Perry said that he felt threatened when 
Young warned him that he and the other 
troopers would see their reputations “бобаПу 
destroyed” if they spoke out. 

Young denied that he threatened Perry or 
the other two troopers he contacted. He said 
the calls were friendly attempts to discover 
what the troopers were doing and make cer- 
tain they were aware of the risks involved, 

“Roger has a way of twisting things 
around,’ said Young. “I told Roger to let his 
conscience be his guide and to do whatever 
he thought he had to do. I never told him he 
was ruining his own reputation. I said he 
might very possibly come out the loser in a 
deal like this.“ 

Young said “I think whatever they [the 
troopers] are telling you is bull and 
hearsay." After serving on Clinton's security 
detail for 10 years, Young said. “І saw noth- 
ing on Bill Clinton's behalf that the public is 
interested in. I don't think anybody else did 
either.“ 

Young said that he met personally with 
Clinton in Washington and provided a report 
to the President on his conversations with 
the three troopers. 

“I told him that I'd talked to those boys 
about it and that Roger was apparently writ- 
ing, giving information out or something, 
but I didn’t know what," said Young. 

He also said he gave Clinton the name of 
one of the troopers involved who had told 
Young he was backing away from any deal to 
speak out. 

Clinton telephoned that trooper, according 
to the White House. 

Perry said the trooper described to him 
several telephone calls from the President. 
The trooper who received the calls confirmed 
the accuracy of what Perry said about the 
substance of the calls. However, he refused 
to allow his name to be used in the story be- 
cause he said he fears retaliation. 

Perry's following description із vehe- 
mently denied by the White House. 
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According to Perry, Clinton reportedly 
asked the trooper what Perry and others 
were telling the press and how far along 
their plans were. Perry said the trooper told 
him that Clinton vowed to come in the back 
door and shut it down when told that Perry 
and others were planning to go public. 

Perry said that Clinton, according to the 
trooper, said that he could offer an unspec- 
ified federal job to Perry and one of two jobs 
to the trooper, saying that a job like 
Young's was open and so was а U.S. mar- 
shal's job. 

The trooper told Clinton he was not inter- 
ested in leaving Little Rock or the state po- 
lice, according to Perry's account. 

White House aide Lindsey said “іп the past 
few months, the President has had conversa- 
tions about the fact that false stories were 
being spread about him as part of an orches- 
trated campaign to discredit him. There was 
nothing improper or inappropriate about any 
of these conversations,” Lindsey said, adding 
that “any suggestion that the President of- 
fered anyone a job in return for silence is a 
lie. 

In an interview. Lindsey said the President 
specifically recalled a telephone conversa- 
tion with one of the troopers. “Му under- 
standing is that the President did not offer 
[him] a job,” Lindsey said. 

When asked if the President also had of- 
fered another job to Perry, as alleged by 
Perry and another trooper, Lindsey said, 
“No, my understanding is not.” 

Before the telephone calls by Buddy Young 
and President Clinton, four of the Presi- 
dent's former bodyguards were considering 
speaking out publicly. Following the calls, 
only Perry and Patterson would permit the 
use of their names. 

Each trooper described incidents on the 
night shift at the governor's mansion іп 
which Clinton would come down after mid- 
night and say he was going for a drive, order- 
ing the trooper on duty to call him on the 
cellular phone if the lights came on in his 
wife's bedroom. 

Perry recalled that one night he "tried to 
cover for“ Clinton once when Hillary Clinton 
asked about her husband’s whereabouts 
sometime around 2 a.m. At the time Clinton 
was away, driving Perry's state car. The 
trooper immediately called Clinton, who 
rushed home. 

“I remember exactly what he said,” Perry 
recalled. “Не said, ‘God! God! God! God! 
Godar" 

About 10 minutes later Clinton drove 
through the mansion gates at top speed, 
screeched to a stop outside the kitchen door 
and hurried inside without closing the car 
door, according to Perry. Perry said he went 
out to close his car door and overheard a 
loud, angry exchange between the couple. 

Later that morning, Perry said, he went in 
and cleaned up the kitchen where he found a 
cupboard door broken from its hinges and de- 
bris scattered around the floors. 

Patterson described an incident which he 
said occurred in the parking lot of the gov- 
ernor's mansion. He said that Clinton and a 
clerk from a local department store were in 
the woman's car, which was parked beneath 
а security camera. Patterson said in his affi- 
davit and in interviews that he observed on 
the security monitor Clinton and the woman 
in a sex act. 

On another occasion, Patterson said that 
he used his state car to block the entrance to 
a school parking lot late at night while Clin- 
ton and the woman met in her car. When a 
Little Rock police car arrived to investigate 
possible vandals at the school, Patterson 
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said that he used his state police identifica- 
tion to persuade them that there was noth- 
ing amiss. 
Attempts to locate the woman for com- 
ment were unsuccessful. 
TROOPERS’ MOTIVATIONS 


The Arkansas troopers first approached a 
Times reporter last August through their at- 
torney Cliff Jackson who said that the group 
of former bodyguards was considering writ- 
ing a book and might be willing to discuss 
their experience with the newspaper. 

During a subsequent series of private meet- 
ings with the reporter in Hot Springs and 
Little Rock, the troopers expressed anger 
over what they called “the improper things" 
they had been required to do for the gov- 
ernor. Sometimes, they said, their protec- 
tion of Clinton put them in awkward conflict 
with Hillary Rodham Clinton. 

The troopers said they had remained silent 
while Clinton was governor out of concern 
for their jobs. They said they still fear ret- 
ribution by friends and political allies of the 
President. 

Patterson, Perry and two other troopers 
said that after Gennifer Flowers’ allegations 
in early 1992, they were warned by Young, 
then Clinton’s security chief, not to talk to 
the press if you know what's good for you.” 

The troopers said Young's admonishment 
was one reason they kept quiet during the 
presidential campaign. All four said another 
reason was the fear of immediate retaliation 
by Clinton, who was still governor at the 
time. 

Attorney Jackson said that to date the 
troopers have not attempted to negotiate a 
book deal with anyone. 

The troopers also have received no pay- 
ments for telling their stories, either from 
The Times—which does not pay for inter- 
views—or, they said, from any other publica- 
tion or individual. 

“My clients were not and are not inter- 
ested in selling their story,” Jackson said. 
“They expressly forbade me to even talk 
with the tabloids or to agents of Ross Perot 
or the Republican Party who might have 
wanted this information for purely political 
purposes." 

Jackson, who formally represents Perry 
and Patterson, said that in the weeks after 
the troopers began telling their stories to 
The Times, he did initiate conversations 
with an unnamed conservative financier in 
an attempt to get what Jackson called “а 
whistle-blower insurance policy.” 

He said he tried to get a contract that 
would guarantee the troopers jobs and a 
legal defense fund if they were forced from 
their jobs in reprisal for speaking out. De- 
spite obtaining what he called a verbal 
agreement of such support, Jackson said ef- 
forts to enter into a formal contract col- 
lapsed last month. He said no so-called whis- 
tle-blower insurance has been guaranteed. 

“They’re completely vulnerable to repris- 
als,“ Jackson said. They've gone forward at 
great personal risk and with great courage 
to tell the truth.” 

This autumn Jackson also introduced his 
trooper clients to a writer for the conserv- 
ative magazine American Spectator—David 
Brock, the author of a recent controversial 
best-seller ‘The Real Anita Hill: The Untold 
Story.“ which was funded in part by two con- 
servative foundations—the Bradley Founda- 
tion and the John M. Olin Foundation. 

Jackson said that Brock's book-writing 
background was one reason he contacted the 
author. Jackson said that he also turned to 
the conservative political press because he 
was not certain that “а liberal paper like 
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The Times“ would publish such a story criti- 
cal of the President. 

Jackson said he had hoped that the Times 
would publish its account of the troopers al- 
legations first. As it turned out, the Amer- 
ican Spectator was on newsstands Monday. 

Each of the troopers said that the only rea- 
son they were interested in a book deal was 
to compensate them for their anticipated 
lost income if they lost their jobs. 

“If we wanted to go out and sell our sto- 
ries, we could've gone to some big tabloids,” 
Perry said. 

“Look, I think we have an important story 
to tell and I think it’s out duty to tell it, but 
we've all got families to support, Patterson 
said. We just need a parachute.” 

The other two troopers, acknowledging 
that they had been warned by Young against 
making public statements declined to sign 
affidavits. One of the still-unidentified 
trooper also acknowledged that he had ex- 
pected to make enough money from a book 
sale to support his family. Without that kind 
of financial assistance, he said, he could not 
risk his job by allowing his name to be used. 

Last week, after being informed that Perry 
was talking about his experiences with Clin- 
ton. Arkansas State Police Director Col. 
Tommy Goodwin transferred Perry from the 
governor's security detail to a narcotics 


post. 

Goodwin expressed regret that the troopers 
had spoken publicly. He called it inappro- 
priate.” He also called Perry an honest and 
reliable law enforcement officer. 

“I can't say anything against his credibil- 
іу,” Goodwin said іп a recent interview. 

Goodwin characterized Patterson as a 
reconteur, adding: “Не likes to be heard. But 
I have never known him to lie to me or in his 
official duties.” 


TRIBUTE TO ERIK ANDERSON 
HON. JACK REED 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 26, 1994 


Mr. REED. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to sa- 
lute a distinguished young man from Rhode 
Island who has attained the rank of Eagle 
Scout in the Boy Scouts of America. He is 
Sean Erik Anderson of Troop 11 in Coventry, 
RI, and he is honored this week for his note- 
worthy achievement. 

Not every young American who joins the 
Boy Scouts earns the prestigious Eagle Scout 
Award. In fact, only 2.5 percent of all Boy 
Scouts do. To earn the award, a Boy Scout 
must fulfill requirements in the areas of leader- 
ship, service, and outdoor skills. He must earn 
21 Merit Badges, 11 of which are required 
from areas such as Citizenship in the Commu- 
nity, Citizenship in the Nation, Citizenship in 
the World, Safety, Environmental Science, and 
First Aid. 

As he progresses through the Boy Scout 
ranks, a Scout must demonstrate participation 
іп increasingly more responsible service 
projects. He must also demonstrate leadership 
skills by holding one or more specific youth 
leadership positions in his patrol and/or troop. 
This young man has distinguished himself in 
accordance with these criteria. 

For his Eagle Scout project, Sean solicited 
help from fellow Scouts and students to reor- 
ganize the card catalog at the Tiogue Elemen- 
tary School library. 
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Мг. Speaker, | ask you and my colleagues 
to join me in saluting Eagle Scout Sean Erik 
Anderson. In turn, we must duly recognize the 
Boy Scouts of America for establishing the 
Eagle Scout Award and the strenuous criteria 
its aspirants must meet. This program has 
through its 80 years honed and enhanced the 
leadership skills and commitment to public 
service of many outstanding Americans, two 
dozen of whom now serve in the House. 

It is my sincere belief that Sean Erik Ander- 
son will continue his public service and in so 
doing will further distinguish himself and con- 
sequently better his community. | join friends, 
colleagues, and family who this week salute 
him. 


A SALUTE TO POLICE AND FIRE- 
MEN’S POST 303 OF THE VETER- 
ANS OF FOREIGN WARS 


HON. WILLIAM J. COYNE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 26, 1994 

Mr. COYNE. Mr. Speaker, | want to pay trib- 
ute today to the Police and Firemen’s Post 
303 of the Veterans of Foreign Wars and the 
members of this organization who celebrated 
their 74th anni on December 17, 1993. 

The Police and Firemen's Post 303 held this 
event appropriately in the Hall of Valor of the 
Soldiers and Sailors Memorial Hall located in 
Pittsburgh, PA. The members of Post 303 
came together to commemorate the history of 
their group and its charitable work on behalf of 
children and veterans hospitals. Special note 
should be given to the fact that this event 
marked the 10th year that Post 303 has been 
“Grandfather of the Veterans Administration 
Medical Centers in western Pennsylvania and 
the Soldiers and Sailors Homes in Pennsyiva- 
nia.” 

Post 303 is known for its generosity to six 
Veterans Administration medical centers in 
western Pennsylvania, the National Home in 
Eaton Rapids, МІ, and the Scotland School for 
Veterans Children. Over the past 10 years, 
Post 303 has made contributions exceeding 
$80,000 to various veterans organizations. In 
addition, the members of this post have 
served local veterans institutions by organizing 
summer picnics, bingo, Christmas parties, and 
by providing funding for disabled veterans to 
attend local sporting events or take a river 
cruise. 

The Police and Firemen’s Post 303 is also 
known for its efforts on behalf of local youth 
activities, such as the Boys Clubs of America, 
the Boy Scouts of America, Junior Olympics, 
junior rifle clubs, and the Buddy Poppy Pro- 
gram. 

| ат proud to salute the Police and Fire- 
men's Post 303 of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars for all of their dedicated service to the 
people of Pittsburgh and western Pennsylva- 
nia. Still, it is not surprising that the members 
of Post 303 should serve their community with 
such great vigor since these same individuals 
have already served their nation so bravely in 
defense of our liberty. Post 303 is one of 
America's oldest VFW posts and its members 
have served with honor in every American 
conflict since the Spanish-American War. 
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Mr. Speaker, the members of Post 303 have 
every right to celebrate with pride the 74th an- 
і of their local VFW organization, and 
it is fitting that the House should also join in 
saluting Post 303 for its continued service to 
the United States of America. 


TRIBUTE TO MICHAEL 
SCHWENDIMAN 


HON. JACK REED 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 26, 1994 


Mr. REED. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to sa- 
lute a distinguished young man from Rhode 
Island who has attained the rank of Eagle 
Scout in the Boy Scouts of America. He is Mi- 
chael Schwendiman of Troop 50 іп М 
sett, RI, and һе is honored this week for his 
noteworthy achievement. 

Not every young American who joins the 
Boy Scouts earns the prestigious Eagle Scout 
Award. In fact, only 2.5 percent of all Boy 
Scouts do. To earn the award, a Boy Scout 
must fulfill requirements in the areas of leader- 
ship, service, and outdoor skills. He must earn 
21 merit badges, 11 of which are required 
from areas such as citizenship in the commu- 
nity, citizenship in the Nation, citizenship in the 
world, safety, environmental science, and first 
aid. 

As he progresses through the Boy Scout 
ranks, a Scout must demonstrate participation 
іп increasingly more responsible service 
projects. He must also demonstrate leadership 
skills by holding one or more specific youth 
leadership positions in his patrol and/or troop. 
This young man has distinguished himself in 
accordance with these criteria. 

For his Eagle Scout project, Michael orga- 
nized a group of scouts and adults to rake 
leaves, install storm windows, and clean gut- 
ters for senior citizens as well as the disabled. 

Mr. Speaker, | ask you and my colleagues 
to join me in saluting Eagle Scout Michael 
Schwendiman. In turn, we must duly recognize 
the Boy Scouts of America for establishing the 
Eagle Scout Award and the strenuous criteria 
its aspirants must meet. This program has 
through its 80 years honed and enhanced the 
leadership skills and commitment to public 
service of many outstanding Americans, two 
dozen of whom now serve in the House. 

it is ту sincere belief that Michael 
Schwendiman will continue his public service 
and іп so doing will further distinguish himself 
and consequently better his community. | join 
friends, colleagues, and family who this week 
salute him. 


TRIBUTE TO FRED ADOLPH 
HON. DAVID E. BONIOR 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 26, 1994 
Mr. BONIOR. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
pay tribute to Mr. Fred Adolph, retired profes- 
sor of political science at St. Clair County 
Community College. Fred spent over 40 years 
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teaching students in the Blue Water commu- 
nity; more than 10 years as a junior high 
teacher and the last 30 at the community col- 
lege. 
Fred's dynamic approach to teaching has 
made him a favorite among students. Along 
with political science, Fred taught classes on 
State and local government and contemporary 
affairs. His commitment to teaching extends 
well outside the classroom. He cosponsored 
12 European tours in which approximately 300 
students have visited 15 countries. 

Although he will be missed at the college, 
Fred has no plans to slow down. He and his 
wife Diane, also a retired teacher, will be trav- 
eling to Khabarovsk, Siberia. Fred has been 
invited to teach at the Khabarovsk Teacher's 
Training College, St. Clair County Community 
College’s sister school. Fred’s plans to teach 
a series of seminars there in keeping with his 
philosophy that “People are people the world 
over.” He will be teaching “grass roots politics, 
empowering them to govern themselves.” 
Fred firmly believes that people will get along 
well when they are allowed to represent them- 
selves. | am confident Fred will be as re- 
spected and appreciated in Siberia as in St. 
Clair County. 

As the walls between East and West con- 
tinue to crumble, Fred and Diane Adolph will 
help construct the bridges that will link us to- 
gether. | applaud their efforts as former teach- 
ers and wish them continued success іп retire- 
ment. | am pleased to pay tribute to the 
Adolphs and ask that my colleagues join me 
in saluting them as they continue to promote 
education in our community and the world. 


TRIBUTE TO CHRISTOPHER 
HARRISON 


HON. JACK REED 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 26, 1993 


Mr. REED. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to sa- 
lute a distinguished young man from Rhode 
Island who has attained the rank of Eagle 
Scout in the Boy Scouts of America. He is 
Christopher Harrison of Troop 8 in Barrington, 
RI and he is honored this week for his note- 
worthy achievement. 

Not every young American who joins the 
Boy Scouts earns the prestigious Eagle Scout 
Award. In fact, only 2.5 percent of all Boy 
Scouts do. To earn the award, a Boy Scout 
must fulfill requirements in the areas of leader- 
ship, service, and outdoor skills. He must earn 
21 merit badges, 11 of which are required 
from areas such as citizenship in the commu- 
nity, citizenship in the Nation, citizenship in the 
world, safety, environmental science, and first 
aid. 

As he progresses through the Boy Scout 
ranks, a Scout must demonstrate participation 
іп increasingly more responsible service 
projects. He must also demonstrate leadership 
skills by holding one or more specific youth 
leadership positions in his patrol and/or troop. 
This young man has distinguished himself in 
accordance with these criteria. 

For his Eagle Scout project, Christopher or- 
ganized Scouts to construct 10 8-foot bridges 
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for easy access over small waterways on the 
Johannis Farm Wildlife Preserve. 

Mr. Speaker, | ask you and my colleagues 
to join me in saluting Eagle Scout Christopher 
Harrison. In turn, we must duly recognize the 
Boy Scouts of America for establishing the 
Eagle Scout Award and the strenuous criteria 
its aspirants must meet. This program has 
through its 80 years honed and enhanced the 
leadership skills and commitment to public 
service of many outstanding Americans, two 
dozen of whom now serve in the House. 

It is my sincere belief that Christopher Har- 
rison will continue his public service and in so 
doing will further distinguish himself and con- 
sequently better his community. | join friends, 
colleagues, and family who this week salute 
him. 


MARINE CORPS INTELLIGENCE 
ASSOCIATION 


HON. ROBERT K. DORNAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 26, 1994 


Mr. DORNAN. Mr. Speaker, | would like to 
pay tribute today to the Marine Corps Intel- 
ligence Association which was established on 
June 5, 1993. 

According to the articles of incorporation of 
the association, November 10, 1993, the 
218th birthday of the Marine Corps: 

The specific purpose of this corporation is to 
foster increasing levels of professionalism 
among the Marine Corps Intelligence Commu- 
nity through collective action by the member- 
ship. To foster fraternal relations among ac- 
tive, reserve, retired and former members of 
the uniformed services and civilian personnel 
of the United States who have served with 
Marine Corps Intelligence organizations. To 
provide useful services for members, their de- 
pendents and survivors. To serve the Marine 
Corps Intelligence Community and the Nation. 

As a former U.S. Air Force intelligence offi- 
cer and current member of the House Intel- 
ligence Committee, | welcome the establish- 
ment of the Marine Corps Intelligence Asso- 
ciation and commend а! members for their 
continuing contributions to the security of this 
Nation. 


A SALUTE TO FATHER GARRETT 
DORSEY, A CHAMPION OF WORK- 
ING MEN AND WOMEN 


HON. WILLIAM J. COYNE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 26, 1994 


Mr. COYNE. Mr. Speaker, | want to pay trib- 
ute today to Father Garrett Dorsey for his out- 
standing service to the people of Pittsburgh 
and the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania as a 
champion of working men and women. A par- 
ish priest for the Catholic Diocese of Pitts- 
burgh for over 30 years, Father Dorsey has 
set an example of moral leadership and re- 
spect for working people which continues to 
inspire the people of the Pittsburgh area. 
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On January 12, 1993, the Tri-State Con- 
ference on Manufacturing met in Pittsburgh, 
PA, to honor Father Dorsey for his steadfast 
commitment to fighting for the improvement of 
living conditions for working people and the 
poor. As chairman of the Tri-State Conference 
on Manufacturing, Father Dorsey has been a 
tireless spokesperson for dislocated workers, 
economically depressed mill town commu- 
nities, and the cause of manufacturing re- 
newal. An active supporter of unionism and 
community grassroots organizations, he has 
lent his considerable skills as a compas- 
sionate listener and sympathetic supporter to 
numerous organizations that seek to improve 
living conditions for working people and the 
economically disadvantaged. 

Born in the Squirrel Hill neighborhood of 
Pittsburgh on April 15, 1933, of Irish parents, 
he attended St. Mary's of the Mount High 
School and received his bachelor of the arts 
degree at St. Vincent's College in Latrobe, PA. 
After ordination, he continued his theological 
education obtaining a Licenicate in Sacred 
Theology at St. Mary’s Seminary in Baltimore, 
MD. He also pursued doctoral studies in Moral 
Theology and Patristics at Catholic University 
in Washington, DC. In subsequent years, he 
served at Annunciation Parish on the north 
side of Pittsburgh. He has also served as 
chaplain to the Sisters of St. Joseph in Baden, 
PA, and has been an instructor in theology at 
Carlow College in Pittsburgh, PA. 

Father Dorsey has followed in the footsteps 
of Pittsburgh’s famous labor priest Msgr. 
Charles Owen Rice, to whom Father Dorsey 
served as an assistant at Holy Rosary Church 
in the Homewood area of Pittsburgh. For the 
past 20 years, Father Dorsey has been pastor 
at St. Stephen's Parish in the Hazelwood sec- 
tion of Pittsburgh, an industrial neighborhood 
іп the shadow of LTV’s massive Pittsburgh 
Coke Works. In 1980, he joined the Tri-State 
Conference on Steel, the forerunner of the Tri- 
State Conference on Manufacturing, which or- 
ganized a meeting in Hazelwood protesting 
the partial shutdown of the J&L mill in the 
area. From that time, he served as the chair- 
man of the Tri-State Conference and has been 
ап important spokesperson іп struggles 
around Mesta Machine, the Dorothy Six biast 
furnace in Duquesne, the Union Switch and 
Signal in Swissvale, the Electric Furnace in 
Southside, and the City Pride Bakery in 
Lawrenceville. 

Father Dorsey is a member of the Diocese 
of Pittsburgh Commission on Justice and 
Peace. He was also instrumental in forming 
the Diocesan Task Force on Unemployment 
for then Bishop Bevilacqua. He also serves on 
the executive committee of the Mon Valley/Tri- 
State Network and is a board member of 
MagLev, Inc. Father Dorsey is also a former 
board member of Just Harvest. 

Mr. Speaker, Father Dorsey has been a 
“pater familias” for the Tri-State Conference 
on Steel, providing stability for an organization 
that has provided sharp but constructive criti- 
cism of economic trends which displaced 
many local workers during the past decade. 
His compassion and dedication and good 
humor have been a source of inspiration and 
support to all who have worked with him. Fa- 
ther Garrett Dorsey has made a difference in 
Pittsburgh. 
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TRIBUTE TO JOHN Е. MCMULLEN 


HON. JACK REED 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 26, 1994 


Mr. REED. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to sa- 
lute a distinguished young man from Rhode 
Island who has attained the rank of Eagle 
Scout in the Boy Scouts of America. He is 
John Е. McMullen of Troop 9 in Cranston, НІ, 
and he is honored this week for his note- 
worthy achievement. 

Not every young American who joins the 
Boy Scouts earns the prestigious Eagle Scout 
Award. In fact, only 2.5 percent of all Boy 
Scouts do. To earn the award, a Boy Scout 
must fulfill requirements in the areas of leader- 
ship, service, and outdoor skills. He must earn 
21 Merit Badges, 11 of which are required 
from areas such as Citizenship in the Commu- 
nity, Citizenship in the Nation, Citizenship in 
the World, Safety, Environmental Science, and 
First Aid. 

As he progresses through the Boy Scout 
ranks, a Scout must demonstrate participation 
іп increasingly more responsible service 
projects. He must also demonstrate leadership 
skills by holding one or more specific youth 
leadership positions in his patrol and/or troop. 
This young man has distinguished himself in 
accordance with these criteria. 

For his Eagle Scout project, John used a 
great deal of time and effort to construct both 
a basketball court and bench swing for the 
Refocus Home, Inc., a home for mentally dis- 
abled adults. 

Mr. Speaker, | ask you and my colleagues 
to join me in saluting Eagle Scout John E. 
McMullen. In turn, we must duly recognize the 
Boy Scouts of America for establishing the 
Eagle Scout Award and the strenuous criteria 
its aspirants must meet. This program has 
through its 80 years honed and enhanced the 
leadership skills and commitment to public 
service for many outstanding Americans, two 
dozen of whom now serve in the House. 

It is my sincere belief that John E. McMullen 
will continue his public service and in so doing 
will further distinguish himself and con- 
sequently better his community. | join friends, 
colleagues, and family who this week salute 
him. 


THE PRESIDENT'S STATE OF THE 
UNION ADDRESS 


HON. JOHN LEWIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 26, 1994 


Mr. LEWIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, | rise 
today to commend our President, Bill Clinton, 
for the State of the Union Address he deliv- 
ered here in this Chamber last night. 

This is the third President | have heard de- 
liver the state of our Union since | came to the 
Congress. This speech, however, was clearly 
the best—the most inspiring, the most uplift- 
ing, the most ambitious. 

The President's speech clearly dem- 
onstrated that he is a man in touch with our 
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country, attuned to the problems confronting 
the people and ready to lead the charge in re- 
newing the spirit and hope of all Americans. 

In his address, the President talked of the 
great economic strides our Nation has made 
in the past year and yet he said there is still 
тоге to be done and it will be done. 

The President discussed his initiatives on 
crime, and health care and welfare reform— 
and these issues too we will tackle together in 
the months head. 

But most importantly last night, the Presi- 
dent talked abut values. The revolution that is 
necessary in our own neighborhoods and our 
own homes—the need to teach our children 
right from wrong, by example, by the way we 
conduct our lives. 

The naysayers fear we will not be equal to 
the challenges of our time, but they misread 
our history, our heritage, and even today’s 
headlines. They all tell us we can and we will 
overcome any challenge. 

This is what the President said last night. 
We can and we shall overcome, working to- 
gether—the President, the Congress and the 
people. 

Congratulations Mr. President, | commend 
you and look forward to working with you to 
accomplish these goals. 


TRIBUTE TO STEVEN ST. PIERRE 
HON. JACK REED 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 26, 1994 


Mr. REED. Mr. Speaker, ! rise today to sa- 
lute a distinguished young man from Rhode 
Island who has attained the rank of Eagle 
Scout in the Boy Scouts of America. He is 
Steven St. Pierre of Troop 11 in Coventry, and 
he is honored this week for his noteworthy 
achievement. 

not every young American who joins the 
Boy Scouts earns the prestigious Eagle Scout 
Award. In fact, only 2.5 percent of all Boy 
Scouts do. To earn the award, a Boy Scout 
must fulfill requirements in the areas of leader- 
ship, service, and outdoor skills. He must earn 
21 merit badges, 11 of which are required 
from areas such as citizenship in the commu- 
nity, citizenship in the Nation, citizenship in the 
world, safety, environmental science, and first 
aid. 

As he progresses through the Boy Scout 
ranks, a Scout must demonstrate participation 
іп increasingly more responsible service 
projects. He must also demonstrate leadership 
skills by holding one or more specific youth 
leadership positions in his patrol and/or troop. 
This young man has distinguished himself in 
accordance with these criteria. 

For his Eagle Scout project, Steven com- 
pleted a much-needed landscaping project of 
the Coventry town hall/library complex. This 
extensive project included the leveling of un- 
necessary barriers and the spreading of truck- 
loads of muich to improve the look of the com- 
plex. 

Mr. Speaker, | ask you and my colleagues 
to join me in saluting Eagle Scout Steven St. 
Pierre. In turn, we must duly recognize the 
Boy Scouts of America for establishing the 
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Eagle Scout Award and the strenuous criteria 
its aspirants must meet. This program has 
through its 80 years honed and enhanced the 
leadership skills and commitment to public 
service of many outstanding Americans, two 
dozen of whom now serve in the House. 

it is my sincere belief that Steven St. Pierre 
will continue his public service and in so doing 
will further distinguish himself and con- 
sequently better his community. | join friends, 
colleagues, and family who this week salute 
him. 


A TRIBUTE TO DR. SAMUEL P. 
MASSIE, AN OUTSTANDING SCI- 
ENTIST AND EDUCATOR 


HON, WILLIAM (BILL) CLAY 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 26, 1994 


Mr. CLAY. Mr. Speaker, in December 1993, 
Dr. Samuel P. Massie, one of this Nation's 
most outstanding scientists and educators, re- 
tired from his position as professor of chem- 
istry at the U.S. Naval Academy. Dr. Massie 
came to Annapolis 28 years earlier to become 
the first black professor in the history of the 


Academy. 

This followed an outstanding record of 
teaching, research, and service at Langston 
University in Oklahoma, Fisk University in 
Nashville, TN, Howard University in Washing- 
ton, DC, and as president of North Carolina 
College at Durham. He holds a bachelor’s de- 
gree from A.M.N. College of Arkansas, a mas- 
ter’s in chemistry from Fisk University, and the 
Ph.D. in organic chemistry from lowa State 
University. 

In every position which he held, Dr. Massie 
was recognized by his peers and students as 
a person of high intellect, deep compassion, 
exemplary character, and outstanding perform- 
ance. 

This native of North Little Rock, AR, has, 
throughout his life, championed the cause of 
equal rights and has fought relentlessly to 
break down social barriers which shackle the 
minds and spirits of so many of our people. 
These efforts led him to leadership roles with 
the American Chemical Society, the United 
Negro College Fund, the Maryland State 
Board of Community Colleges, the Governor's 
Science Advisory Council of Maryland, and the 
Beta Kappa Chi Scientific Honorary Society, to 
mention a few. 

He has lectured at national and international 
conferences and institutions and has been 
cited as one of the six best college chemistry 
professors in America. 

Among his many citations, awards, and hon- 
orary degrees are the Laurel Wreath from 
Kappa Alpha Psi Fraternity, the White House 
Initiative Lifetime Achievement Award for con- 
tributions to science, technology, and commu- 
nity service, the National Black College Alumni 
Hall of Fame, membership in Sigma Pi Phi 
Fraternity, the Faculty Achievement Award of 
the U.S. Naval Academy, and honorary de- 
grees from the College of Wooster, the Uni- 
versity of Arkansas, Lehigh University, Dillard 
University, and Bowie State University. 

In December 1992, the National Naval Offi- 
cers Association and the U.S. Naval Acad- 


emy's African-American Alumni established 
the Samuel P. Massie Educational Endow- 
ment Fund in his honor. 

Dr. Massie is married to Gloria Massie, a 
psychology professor at Bowie State Univer- 
sity and social editor for Jet magazine. They 
have three sons, all of whom completed law 
school. 

Dr. Samue! P. Massie is truly an outstand- 
ing American whose contributions shall live on 
through the countless students and profes- 
sionals whose lives he touched. 


TRIBUTE TO JOHN R. DEGRAIDE 
HON. JACK REED 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 26, 1994 


Mr. REED. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to sa- 
lute a distinguished young man from Rhode 
Island who has attained the rank of Eagle 
Scout in the Boy Scouts of America. He is 
John R. DeGraide of Troop 11 in Coventry, НІ, 
and he is honored this week for his note- 
worthy achievement. 

Not every young American who joins the 
Boy Scouts earns the prestigious Eagle Scout 
Award. іп fact, only 2.5 percent of all Boy 
Scouts do. To earn the award, a Boy Scout 
must fulfill requirements in the areas of leader- 
ship, service, and outdoor skills. He must earn 
21 Merit Badges, 11 of which are required 
from areas such as citizenship in the commu- 
nity, citizenship іп the nation, cit zenship in the 
world, safety, environmental ѕсі зпсе, and first 
aid 


As he progresses through the Boy Scout 
ranks, a Scout must demonstrate participation 
in increasingly more responsible service 
projects. He must also demonstrate leadership 
skills by holding one or more specific youth 
leadership positions in his patrol and/or troop. 
This young man has distinguished himself in 
accordance with these criteria. 

For his Eagle Scout project, John organized 
a group of § fellow Scouts and 8 adult volun- 
teers, who gave over 72 combined hours of 
service towards the cleaning, repairing and re- 
finishing of 70 wooden folding chairs used by 
visitors to the Nathanae! Greene Homestead 
in Coventry. The groups dedication made it 
possible for elderiy, school groups and the 
general public to have an enjoyable place to 
sit while visiting one of Rhode Island's most 
important historical landmarks. 

Mr. Speaker, | ask you and my colleagues 
to join me in saluting Eagle Scout John R. 
DeGraide. Іп turn, we must duly recognize the 
Boy Scouts of America for establishing the 
Eagle Scout Award and the strenuous criteria 
its aspirants must meet. This program has 
through its 80 years honed and enhanced the 
leadership skills and commitment to public 
service of many outstanding Americans, two 
dozen of whom now serve in the House. 

it is my sincere belief that John R. DeGraide 
will continue his public service and in so doing 
will further distinguish himself and con- 
sequently better his community. | join friends, 
colleagues, and family who this week salute 
him. 
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LOCAL PROCUREMENT АСТ OF 1993 


HON. RICHARD H. BAKER 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 26, 1994 


Mr. BAKER of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, in 
the coming weeks | will introduce legislation to 
strengthen procurement opportunities for local 
businesses, small businesses, economically 
depressed communities, and America commu- 
nities nationwide. This legislation makes sure 
that the economies near Federal contracting 
agencies, or communities in which a Federal 
contract is to be performed, are not adversely 
impacted as a result of Federal acquisition re- 
form and electronic data interchange. 

In fiscal year 1992, estimates indicate that 
the Federal Government spent more than 
$200 billion on the purchase of goods and 
services. There are tens of million of these 
transactions, and they range from the major 
weapon-buying programs to paper clips. As 
you know, there are many pieces of legislation 
in the House and Senate which concern Fed- 
eral procurement reform. | am concerned that 
much of the other reforms ignore small busi- 
nesses. My bill seeks to add a new measure 
to the other pieces of legislation, and protect 
small, local businesses who want to do busi- 
ness with a Federal contracting agency or au- 
thority in or near their community. 

Congress and the administration are com- 
mitted to Federal procurement reform. The 
Government needs this reform to guide its 
142,000 employees dedicated to procurement. 
Currently, the law allows agencies to make 
purchases of less than $25,000 through sim- 
plified procedures. The statutory requirements 
provide that the Department of Defense and 
the many civilian agencies post contracting 
opportunities under $25,000. This guideline 
ensures that the small business and local 
business communities are afforded adequate 
and timely notice of Federal contracting oppor- 
tunities. Federal acquisition regulations, how- 
ever, encourage contracting officers to solicit 
oral offers below the amount of the small busi- 
ness purchase threshold. Unfortunately, many 
in the small business community believe that 
the Federal regulation mentioned above has 
served only to undermine the purpose of the 
statutory posting requirement. 

In the 103d Congress, bills have been intro- 
duced to raise the threshold for simplified pur- 
chasing procedures from $25,000 to $100,000. 
This expansion will affect over 45,000 new 
Federal contracting opportunities worth billions 
of dollars, and put the small business and 
local business communities at even greater 
risk of being circumvented in the Federal con- 
tracting process. 

Add to this the Federal Government's intent 
to expand to an electronic marketplace, and 
you have a much more serious problem for 
small businesses throughout the country. Elec- 
tronic notification and electronic data inter- 
change [EDI] will soon replace the Commerce 
Business Daily and the local posting require- 
ments. The Defense Department and the civil- 
ian agencies will announce Federal contracts 
on a nationwide electronic computer system. 
Eventually, the computer will serve a govern- 
ment-wide commerce system able to notify 
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businesses of contracts, to make payments, 
and to engage in document interchange. EDI 
is intended to provide all businesses, including 
small businesses, with improved access to in- 
formation about Federal procurement. Un- 
doubtedly, another result of this technological 
achievement is that businesses from all over 
the Nation will be competing with one another 
for екі single Federal contracting oppor- 
tunity. 

| ат aware of the possible threat to the 
small business community if the simplified ac- 
quisition threshold was raised prior to full im- 
plementation of the planned electronic com- 
merce system. In this regard, my bill seeks to 
protect small businesses and local businesses 
from some of the risks of raising the simplified 
acquisition threshold and implementing elec- 
tronic commerce. My bill seeks to define local 
small business concerns, and protect them 
reasonably from the risks of being left out of 
the Federal contracting process in the future. 
This legislation will set an attainable goal for 
all Federal agencies for each fiscal year by 
awarding certain percentages of all procure- 
ment activities under the applicable simplified 
acquisition threshold to these local small busi- 
ness concerns. The definition for local small 
businesses will be based on where the busi- 
ness concern is located, where a particular 
contract is scheduled for performance, where 
the contracting authority who is administering 
the contract is located, and other factors. 

Mr. Speaker, | look forward to working with 
you and my other colleagues in the House in 
moving Federal procurement reform in gen- 
eral, and this legislation in particular, forward 
so that we can assist in making our Govern- 
ment more efficient while fostering an environ- 
ment in which American small businesses can 
develop and continue to be the engine of eco- 
nomic improvement and job growth in our 
country. 


DON’T FORGET OUR PRISONERS 
OF WAR AND MISSING IN ACTION 


HON. ROBERT K. DORNAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 26, 1994 


Mr. DORNAN. Mr. Speaker, | would like to 
enter into the RECORD the following editorial 
by Al Santoli which calls for immediate action, 
including public release of Government files, 
on American POW's and МІА'ѕ from South- 
east Asia. | highly recommend this article to all 
of my colleagues and all Americans who are 
committed to finally getting the truth on these 
brave American servicemen. 

[From the Washington Times, Jan. 24, 1994] 
OPEN THE “COLD SPOT” FILES 
(By Al Santoli) 

In the last battle of the Vietnam War, sur- 
viving American families and veterans are 
fighting to learn the fate of missing service- 
men. Similar to victims of secret nuclear 
tests, they are trying to pry the truth from 
an entrenched bureaucracy that lacks ade- 
quate congressional or administrative over- 

ight. 

т * veterans now look to the new chair- 
man of the Joint Chiefs, Gen. John 
Shalikashvili, to resolve the MIA tragedy 
with integrity and honor. 
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In an orchestrated campaign, U.S. civilian 
and military officials—supported by business 
consultants and publicists—praise Hanoi for 
“excellent cooperation“ and not holding 
anything back.“ Hundreds of live sightings 
of American prisoners by Vietnamese, Lao 
and even a Japanese monk have been 
trivialized. 

Pentagon analysts have debunked Soviet 
documents independently supported by testi- 
mony from unrelated sources. A tepid State 
Department statement admits that prisoners 
could have been held back in Laos under con- 
trol of Hanoi. More poignantly, documents 
from still-secret Defense and CIA archives 
point to a multi-agency coverup. 

Example: Cold Spot“ was a joint CIA-Air 
Force program to intercept North Vietnam- 
ese and Laotian Communist radio commu- 
nications from 1971 to 1975. Americans flew 
electronic spy planes, and indigenous sol- 
diers with CIA advisors conducted land-based 
operations. Some intercepts describe the 
movement and detention of U.S. prisoners— 
long after Operation Homecoming. 

An Oct. 8, 1973, communique from the gov- 
ernor of Nghia Lo to the Minister of Defense 
in Hanoi confirmed the transfer of “112 USA 
pilots” from Lai Chau [near the Laotian bor- 
дег). The “USA prisoners“ were taken to a 
prison that previously held Thai [captured 
in Laos] and Vietnamese“ prisoners. And, 
“their snapshots were finished and I will 
send them to Hanoi to register with the Min- 
istry of Defense . . and names and ages of 
all will be attached.” 

On Nov. 11, 1973, the governor of Sontay 
Province reported to the Minister of Defense 
in Hanoi: “112 USA prisoners in prison іп 
Sontay Province." He named a doctor who 
treated 10 prisoners with “pain in their 
hearts. ... They are not in a good way. 
Therefore, I quickly send this cable for you 
to decide what to do.“ 

There is no record of U.S. officials cross- 
referencing these and other ‘'Cold Spot” 
records with in-person interviews of Viet- 
namese officials, prison commanders and 
doctors named in the communiques. 

In the past, intelligence analysts have de- 
bunked such documents using a Murphy's 
Law gambit—that because the U.S. govern- 
ment had declared all prisoners returned, 
any contrary evidence must be false. 

This “unprofessional ... mindset to de- 
bunk” was harshly criticized in 1985-86 DIA 
internal evaluations. However, rather than 
replace the chastised analysts, the Clinton 
administration refused to investigate de- 
tailed accusations, and the same entrenched 
bureaucrats have been promoted to wrap up 
MIA investigations. 

In the field, the most experienced U.S. ex- 
pert, Garnett Bell—who has a near-photo- 
graphic memory of the Vietnamese prison 
and military systems—was replaced as chief 
of the Pentagon's Hanoi office by young in- 
fantry officers lacking intelligence back- 
grounds, historical knowledge or language 
proficiency. These novices must deal with 
devious Vietnamese political officers, many 
of whom had decades of experience playing a 
shell game with French MIAs. 

Media junkets are taken to observe groups 
of American soldiers digging for crash sites. 
On the other hand, dissenting intelligence of- 
ficers state that during the war it was com- 
munist policy to scavenge crash sites and 
warehouse hundreds of U.S. remains that are 
continuously doled out as political chips. 

Former investigators describe the Penta- 
gon’s Joint Task Force Full Accounting 
(JTFFA) as а $100 million per year “boon- 
doggle manipulated by Vietnamese security 
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officers’ who accompany all JTFFA teams 
to interview villages. 

In 1992, the JTFFA chief, Maj. Gen. Thom- 
as Needham, shredded 20 years worth of 
original U.S. investigative files in Bangkok. 
And in a slick political maneuver, Sen. John 
Kerry had 120 boxes of potentially explosive 
National Security Agency files reclassified 
before Senate investigators could study 
them. 

Clinton State Department pointmen Win- 
ston Lord and Ken Quinn are classic conflict- 
of-interest cases. In 1970, Mr. Lord helped to 
create the coverup of U.S. casualties in Laos. 
Henry Kissinger claims in “White House 
Years" (page 455) that Mr. Lord coordinated 
a National Security Council study that pur- 
posely misled President Nixon on U.S. forces 
lost in Laos. 

CIA documents from 1967-68 show U.S. cap- 
tives by name in specific Laotian prisons. In 
1970 at CIA headquarters in Laos, Pat 
Mahoney, an Air Force expert in special op- 
erations, discussed photos of American pris- 
oners and a wall map of prison sites. The CIA 
station chief said. The politicians have tied 
our hands for launching rescues.” 

The Vietnamese commander of the Ho Chi 
Minh Trail area of Laos who oversaw the 
movement and detention of U.S. prisoners 
there between 1964-72 was Gen. Tran Van 
Quang (quoted in the infamous Soviet docu- 
ment). Yet, neither Gen. John Vessey nor 
Winston Lord raised the issue of prisoners in 
Laos when they met with Gen. Quang. 

On Jan. 18, 1993, a delegation from the 
American Legion met with Pentagon and ad- 
ministration officials and mentioned the 
“Cold Spot” archives. The officials gave no 
response. The Legion has filed a Freedom of 
Information Act request to gain access to 
the records and to prevent another shredding 
party by Gen. Needham or his inter-agency 


peers. 

Before the administration rewards Hanoi's 
duplicity with any more political or eco- 
nomic concessions, Gen. Shalikashvili 
should make sure that all POW/MIA files— 
such as Cold 8роб”--аге made public. He 
should meet with Mr. Smith and representa- 
tives of the major veterans and family orga- 
nizations to review charges of malfeasance 
and coverup. 

To conclude the Vietnam War with honor, 
a new team of experienced investigators of 
unimpeachable integrity must be appointed. 


A SALUTE TO CHAMPIONS 
HON. WILLIAM J. COYNE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 26, 1994 


Mr. COYNE. Mr. Speaker, | want to join with 
the Champions Association of Pittsburgh, PA 
in saluting three outstanding sports champions 
who have excelled as athletes and have given 
much to their community. 

am proud to recognize and honor Mr. 
Franco Harris, who is known in the city of 
Pittsburgh and by football fans across America 
for his exceptional performance as a Super 
Bowl champion with the Pittsburgh Steelers. 
Mr. Harris’ skills on the football field have 
earned him a place in the Professional Foot- 
ball Hall of Fame and his service as a mem- 
ber of the Pittsburgh community have earned 
him the thanks of many residents of this city. 

In addition, | want to recognize and honor 
Mr. Connie Hawkins for his remarkable sports 
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career and commitment to the sport of basket- 
ball. Mr. Hawkins is to be commended for his 
dedication to playing this sport as a member 
of the American Basketball Association, the 
Harlem Globetrotters, and the National Bas- 
ketball Association. It should also be noted 
that Mr. Connie Hawkins has also been in- 
ducted into the Professional Basketball Hall of 
Fame. 

Finally, | want to pay tribute to Capt. Ronald 
Carter, Jr., for his superior sports accomplish- 
ments. Captain Carter is a Virginia Military In- 
stitute Hall of Famer and All-American who 
played with the world famous L.A. Lakers in 
the National Basketball Association. Captain 
Carter has expanded beyond his reputation as 
a sports champion by becoming a leading fig- 
ure in the Los Angeles community in the area 
of community development and management. 
His civic efforts have won him recognition both 
locally and nationally. 

Mr. Speaker, these three gentlemen share 
the distinction of being sports champions. 
They also have in common their personal 
commitment to being the best they can pos- 
sibly be in whatever endeavor they have un- 
dertaken on either the football field, the bas- 
ketball court, or in daily life. It is fitting that 
Members of the House should pay tribute to 
these individuals. Champions of their stature 
offer an inspiration to young Americans who 
can benefit from witnessing the results of per- 
sonal commitment and perseverance. 


HOWARD UNIVERSITY ENDOW- 
MENT AMENDMENTS OF 1994 


HON. WILLIAM (BILL) CLAY 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 26, 1994 


Mr. CLAY. Mr. Speaker, today, | am intro- 
ducing the Howard University Endowment 
Amendments of 1994. 

This legislation will extend the authorization 
of the Howard University endowment program 
through fiscal year 1998. 

Although the general authorizing legislation 
allows for annual endowment funding and the 
Congress has already approved an appropria- 
tion for fiscal year 1994, reauthorizing and ex- 
tending the Howard University endowment Act 
is needed because the statute delineates how 
the Department of Education will administer 
the endowment fund and provides details re- 
garding matching, withdrawal, and expendi- 
ture, and investment requirements. 

The legislation specifically requires that the 
institution match of non-Federal funds to Fed- 
eral endowment grants be: first, dollar-for-dol- 
lar up to $1 million; second, $1 for each $2 
Federal grant dollars between $1 million and 
$2 million; and third, $1 for each $3 Federal 
grant dollars above $2 million. This change to 
the match formula should provide incentives 
for increased non-Federal contributions to the 
Howard University endowment. 

The new language proposed in this legisla- 
tion will help Howard University reduce its de- 
pendence on Federal appropriations and also 
provide an increased incentive for Howard to 
raise non-Federal funds for endowment. 

| urge my colleagues to support this vital 
measure. 
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A section-by-section summary of the legisia- 
tion follows: 
HOWARD UNIVERSITY ENDOWMENT 
AMENDMENTS OF 1994 


Section 2. Section 2 of the bill amends sec- 
tion 203(b) of the Howard University Endow- 
ment Amendments of 1993 (20 U.S.C. 130аа et 
seq.; hereafter referred to as the Endow- 
ment Act’’ to require that the institutional 
match of non-Federal funds to Federal en- 
dowment grants be dollar-for dollar up to 
$1,000,000; one dollar for each two grant dol- 
lars between $1,000,000 and $2,000,000; and one 
dollar for each three grant dollars above 
$2,000,000. 

Section 3. Section 3 of the bill amends sec- 
tion 205(c) of the Endowment Act to conform 
with the changes to the endowment match- 
ing formula made by section 2 of the bill. 

Section 4. Section 4 of the bill amends sec- 
tion 207 of the Endowment Act to authorize 
$3,441,000 in appropriations for fiscal year 
1994, and such sums as may be necessary for 
each of the succeeding four fiscal years, to 
carry out the Endowment Act. 

Section 5. Section 5 specifies that the bill 
take effect upon enactment. 


CAPITAL FORMATION AND JOBS 
CREATION ACT OF 1994 


HON. BILL ARCHER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 26, 1994 


Mr. ARCHER. Mr. Speaker, today | am 
proud to introduce the Capital Formation and 
Jobs Creation Act of 1994. Spe edy enactment 
of this bill will encourage invesiment in Amer- 
ica, create jobs, reduce the cost of capital and 
lead to greater short-term and long-term eco- 
nomic growth. 

Compared to our major trading partners, 
Americans invest and save far too little. The 
Tax Соде'ѕ poor treatment of savings and in- 
vestment is a large reason why. We can best 
help American workers and businesses com- 
pete in the international marketplace by 
sweeping away these counter-productive tax 
disincentives. My bill does just that. 

It contains three important capital gains in- 
centives: First, a 50-percent capital gains de- 
duction; second, indexation of the “basis” of 
capital assets to eliminate purely inflationary 
gains; and third, a provision to treat the loss 
on the sale of a home as a capital loss. The 
50 percent capital gains deduction and the 
home sale capital loss provision would apply 
to sales after February 1, 1994. The capital 
gains indexation would apply to inflation—and 
sales of capital assets—occurring after De- 
cember 31, 1994. All three of these provisions 
would make the tax code fairer by removing 
antitaxpayer, anti-investment provisions. 

The bill would substantially cut—at all in- 
come levels—the tax rate on capital gains by 
allowing taxpayers to deduct one-half of the 
amount of their net capital gains. Currently, 
capital gains are taxed at the same rate as or- 
dinary income, subject to a tax rate cap of 28 
percent. Thus, there is a modest capital gains 
differential for the upper tax rate brackets, but 
only because the 1993 Clinton tax plan raised 
income tax rates. All taxpayers need a capital 
gain break, and not just one created by raising 
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income tax rates. Unlike the 1993 Clinton tax 
plan, the bill would provide a middle class tax 
cut by halving the capital gains tax rate for 
lower- and middle-income taxpayers. The new 
capital gains tax rates would be 7.5 percent, 
14 percent, 15.5 percent, and 19.8 percent for 
individuals. Corporations would be subject to a 
top capital gains tax rate of 17.5 percent. 

In addition, my bill would end the current 
practice of taxing individuals and corporations 
on gains due to inflation. Currently, taxpayers 
must pay capital gains taxes on the difference 
between an asset's sales price and its basis 
the asset's original purchase price, adjusted 
for depreciation and other items—even though 
much if not all of that increase in value may 
be due to inflation. The bill would increase the 
basis of capital assets to account for inflation 
occurring after 1994. Taxpayers would be 
taxed only on the real—not inflationary—gain. 

Finally, the bill would correct a wrong in the 
Tax Code by treating the loss on the sale of 
a principal residence as a capital loss. Cur- 
rently, if a homeowner has to sell his or her 
home at a loss, that loss is not deductible— 
even though future sales may be taxable. 

This is heads-the-government-wins-tails-the- 
taxpayer-loses. By treating the loss on the 
sale of a principal residence as a capital loss, 
the loss would be deductible—subject to the 
current capital loss deduction and carryover 
tules. 

America is undergoing a period of economic 
uncertainty. People are worried about their 
jobs and the economic prospects of future 
generations. The Capital Formation and Jobs 
Creation Act of 1994 sends a clear and unmis- 
takable message that Congress is determined 
to dismantle barriers that are holding back the 
American economy. 


HOLOCAUST 
HON. HENRY A. WAXMAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 26, 1993 


Mr. WAXMAN. Mr. Speaker, | rise today in 
the hopes of righting a wrong that has denied 
a victim of the Nazis the ability to put the 
nightmare of the Holocaust behind him. 

Hugo Princz and his family, all American 
citizens living in Europe when World War 1! 
began, were arrested by the Nazis in 1942 
and deported to concentration camps where 
the rest of his family died. 

Since the 1950's, when the German Gov- 
ernment began to provide reparation pay- 
ments for the survivors of the Nazi terror, Mr. 
Princz has been applying for what he is enti- 
tled to, but to no avail. Because he was an 
American citizen and not seen as “stateless” 
or a “refugee,” Мг. Princz did not qualify for 
reparations. 

It is time that this injustice is corrected. Mr. 
Princz endured the same horrible atrocities as 
all of the other innocent victims of the Holo- 
caust, and deserves to have his suffering ac- 
knowledged by the German Government. 

| urge my colleagues to support House Res- 
olution 323, and help Hugo Princz end his 40- 
year struggle and close the book on this hor- 
rible chapter of his life. 
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PETE PENCOLA STEPS DOWN AS 
MAYOR OF EAST CONEMAUGH 


HON. JOHN P. MURTHA 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 26, 1994 


Mr. MURTHA. Mr. Speaker, | wanted to 
note—with a sense of great admiration—that 
after 20 years as mayor of East Conemaugh 
Borough. Peter Pencola has stepped down 
from the office. 

Pete is everything a mayor should be—in a 
small town or a big one. In a community that’s 
had a tough go at it as jobs have been lost 
and people have moved out, Pete’s done ev- 
erything from spearheading a campaign to 
bring a doctor to town, to helping the town’s 
residents set up an emergency fuel-supply 
system. 

And, 20 years is a long time to be mayor. 
But Pete worked 44 years for Bethlehem Steel 
before becoming mayor—(he actually didn't 
retire from Bethlehem until he'd been mayor 
for 2 years). He's lived in East Conemaugh for 
all his life, and he's been totally committed to 
his town. He's an inspiration and example to 
those of us who still believe there's a lot of 
good to be found in small towns all across 
America. 

I'd like to congratulate Pete Pencola for all 
his work on behalf of East Conemaugh over 
the past 20 years. And never fear—Pete may 
have stepped down from the mayor's office, 
but he’s still working for the people of East 
Conemaugh. He's now a councilman. 


PEACE POWERS ACT OF 1994 
HON. HENRY J. HYDE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 26, 1994 


Mr. HYDE. Mr. Speaker, with the Clinton ad- 
ministration’s active support, the United Na- 
tions has undertaken to expand traditional 
international peacekeeping in new and trou- 
bling ways. Under the rubric of “assertive 
multilateralism"—and with little real consulta- 
tion with Congress—the Clinton administration 
and the United Nations took a successful hu- 
manitarian operation in Somalia and expanded 
it into an ill-conceived nation-building experi- 
ment that has turned to disaster resulting in 
the loss of nearly 30 American lives. 

Taken alone, this policy failure would be 
bad enough. But, it is merely one example of 
a concerted U.S.-supported U.N. effort to 
stumble into deeply rooted civil conflicts 
across the globe. Meanwhile, the Clinton ad- 
ministration has made little effort to explain to 
the American people what U.S. interests are 
served by our involvement in these ventures. 
As the United Nations has broadened peace- 
keeping into peace enforcing and even peace- 
making, Congress and the American people 
have been informed only belatedly of ques- 
tionable decisions to place U.S. Armed Forces 
under foreign command and to provide large 
amounts of logistical materiel and substantial 
funding commitments to the U.N. 

In order to address these problems, | am 
today introducing the Peace Powers Act of 
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1944 which would amend the United Nations 
Participation Act of 1945 primarily in the area 
of peacekeeping and peacemaking authorities. 
This bill will also be introduced today in the 
other body by Senator ROBERT DOLE. A sum- 
mary of the bill follows. | am pleased to be 
joined in introducing this measure by Con- 
gressman BEN GILMAN, the ranking Republican 
on the House Foreign Affairs Committee; Con- 
gressman FLOYD SPENCE, ranking Republican 
member of the Armed Services Committee; 
Congressman LARRY COMBEST, ranking Re- 
publican member of the Permanent Select 
Committee on Intelligence; Congresswoman 
OLYMPIA SNOWE, ranking Republican member 
of the International Operations Subcommittee 
of the Foreign Affairs Committee; and Con- 
gressman HAL ROGERS, ranking Republican 
member of the Commerce, Justice, State and 
Judiciary Subcommittee of the Appropriations 
Committee. 


PAY INEQUITY BASED ON GENDER 
MUST END 


HON. MICHAEL A. ANDREWS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 26, 1994 


Mr. ANDREWS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
when President John F. Kennedy signed the 
Equal Pay Act in 1963, working women were 
earning only 60 percent of what men earned. 
Now, 30 years and more than twice the num- 
ber of women in the workforce later, that aver- 
age has grown by a measly 15 percent. At this 
rate, women won't reach pay parity until the 
year 2044. 

That certainly wasn't what President Ken- 
nedy had in mind when he described the 
Equal Pay Act as “adding to our laws a struc- 
ture basic to democracy * * * and to the pro- 
tection in the workplace for women.” Yet this 
unconscionable practice of paying female ет- 
ployees less than male employees for the 
same job goes on. 

In truth, there is absolutely no legitimate 
reason for this pay disparity. A recent study by 
the National Academy of Sciences found that 
between one-third and one-half of the wage 
differences between men and women cannot 
be explained by differences in experience or 
education. 

In some respects, the situation is worse 
today than it was three decades ago. Today 
more than 50 percent of women over the age 
of 16 work. Within 6 years, two out of three 
women will be working in this country but can 
expect to lose approximately $420,000 due to 
unequal pay practices over their careers. 

Our economy depends upon women in the 
labor force. Their labor and earnings are no 
small components of what makes our econ- 
omy run. The image of the well-paid career 
woman partially masks the reality of women in 
the workforce. Most women work because 
they have to: to support their families, afford 
expensive child care, and help prepare their 
children for the future. It is extremely important 
that these women be paid at the level they 
have earned. 

The fact is today’s working women bear per- 
haps the heaviest burden of any group in our 
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Nation. In most cases, the lower the family in- 
come, the higher the probability that the moth- 
er must work. Where the mother is the sole 
support for the family, she often must face the 
hard choice of either accepting public assist- 
ance or taking a pay rate which averages less 
than two-thirds of the pay rate for men. 

Unfortunately, we have consistently ignored 
this gross inequity. Our negligible progress 
since the Equal Pay Act of 1963 is made 
worse by the number of pay equity cases pur- 
sued by the Equal Employment Opportunity 
Commission [EEOC] dropping from 79 in 1980 
to 2 in 1992. Anecdotal reports have indicated 
a new frustration among working women who 
may have a legitimate case for consideration 
by the EEOC but have been discouraged from 
pursuing their cases by a perceived indiffer- 
ence to the int. 

Clearly, we need to do more. Beyond the 
obvious need for simple fairness, there is the 
issue of economy. More than half of our 
workforce is not getting paid what they have 
earned and deserved. 

The Pay Equity Employment Reform Act of 
1994 [PEER] that | am introducing today takes 
a large step to achieving the goal of pay parity 
between men and women. 

My legislation creates a program to help pri- 
vate sector employers develop and implement 
pay equity programs in their businesses and 
provides information and technical assistance 
to eliminate discriminatory wage-setting prac- 
tices. It also increases the funding for the 
EEOC by $500 million over 5 years to pursue 
cases of unfair compensation. The money will 
also be dedicated to establishing a campaign 
to educate employees of their rights to be paid 
equably, regardless of gender. 

Most successes for pay equity have been in 
the public sector, generally on the State and 
municipal levels. In fact, more than 22 States 
have implemented programs to achieve com- 
parable pay for both male and female State 
employees. Unfortunately, the Federal Gov- 
ernment has not been as attentive to this 
issue. The Federal Government's own job 
evaluation system hasn’t been objectively ex- 
amined for pay equity issues since 1925. 
That's probably why a male government econ- 
omist averages $10,000 тоге than a female 
economist. 

For this reason my bill also requires that the 
Office of Personnel Management, Office of 
Management and Budget, and the Department 
of Labor review the Federal evaluation scale 
and act to remove discriminatory factors. The 
Office of Personnel Management is required to 
publish information regarding the wage gap for 
civil servants and the Government's compli- 
ance with antidiscrimination laws. This infor- 
mation is currently collected but not shared 
with the public. 

Currently, the legislative branch has по per- 
sonnel policy to promote and ensure equal 
рау among congressional employees. Ве- 
cause Congress should be subject to the 
same laws it passes for the private sector, this 
legislation calls for the General Accounting Of- 
fice to evaluate congressional compensation 
practices. For the first time a comprehensive 
plan would apply the principles of the Equal 
Pay and Civil Rights Acts to Congress. 

Too often in our history, the contributions of 
women—not to mention the inequalities they 
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have faced—have been overlooked or forgot- 
ten. We've no better example of that than the 
fact that 30 years after identifying gender- 
based pay inequity, we have nothing to show 
for it. 

Enacting the Pay Equity Employment Re- 
form Act will complete the work that was start- 
ed by President Kennedy in 1963. 


ACTIVITY PROFESSIONALS DAY 
HON. RON PACKARD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 26, 1994 


Mr. PACKARD. Mr. Speaker, | rise to pay 
special tribute to the activity directors of great- 
er San Diego on this special day, January 26, 
1994, which has been designated as activity 
professionals day in San Diego County. 

Activity professionals have contributed sig- 
nificantly to. improving the lot of our Nation’s 
institutionalized and service dependent senior 
citizens. They work with healthcare profes- 
sionals, care providers and regulatory agen- 
cies to enhance the lives of those served by 
nursing homes and convalescent hospitals, 
senior centers, retirement homes, assisted liv- 
ing facilities, and adult day care programs. 

Activity provide programs re- 
lated to community involvement, mental stimu- 
lation, community service and all types of ac- 
tivities related to maintaining normal life pur- 
suits for the elderly. Every activity is designed 
to meet the needs of the individual. The un- 
derlying value is in maintaining a healthier, 
more active mental outlook and this relates di- 
rectly to reduced healthcare costs to the coun- 
ty and individuals alike. 

Mr. Speaker, | hope you and my colleagues 
will join me in recognizing the important con- 
tribution made by activity professionals and 
the vital role they play in improving the quality 
of life for many older Americans. 


INTERNATIONAL CUSTOMS DAY 
HON. DAN ROSTENKOWSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 26, 1994 


Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 41 
years ago on January 26, 1953, the inter- 
national customs organization known as the 
Customs Cooperation Council [CCC] held its 
first meeting in Brussels, Belgium. In recogni- 
tion of this occasion, the Council has deciared 
January 26 as International Customs Day. 
This occasion is also being used to give rec- 
ognition to customs services around the world 
in view of the role they play in producing na- 
tional revenue and in protecting national bor- 
ders from economically and physically harmful 
importations. 

| ат particularly proud of the U.S. Customs 
Service for its great contributions to the Nation 
over the past 205 years of the agency's exist- 
ence. U.S. Customs was once the sole reve- 
nue producer for the young United States. 
While there are additional sources of national 
revenue today, customs continues to play an 
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important role: in fiscal 1993, Customs col- 
lected a record $21.6 billion in revenue. In ad- 
dition, customs has taken on such important 
responsibilities as interdicting narcotics at our 
borders, preventing the exportation of critical 
technology, and enforcing on behalf of over 60 
U.S. Government agencies various regulations 
which protect our environment and the Amer- 


The U.S. Customs Service represents the 
United States at the Customs Cooperation 
Council, a 133-member international organiza- 
tion founded to facilitate international trade 
and promote cooperation between govern- 
ments on customs matters. The CCC works to 
simplify and standardize legal instruments and 
rules of international customs. The CCC also 
renders technical assistance in areas such as 
customs tariffs, valuation, nomenclature, and 
law enforcement. Its objective is to obtain, in 
the interest of international trade, the best 
possible degree of uniformity among the cus- 
toms systems of member nations. The United 
States became a member on November 5, 
1970. All-America benefits when both export- 
ers and importers operate in an atmosphere of 
simple, unambiguous customs operations 
around the world. 

| want to take this opportunity to congratu- 
late the Customs Cooperation Council on its 
past accomplishments and for its ambitious 
goals of further harmonizing and simplifying 
those customs rules which affect international 
commerce. | also congratulate the U.S. Cus- 
toms Service for its fine work both nationally 
and internationally. 


FEMA AID TO ILLEGAL ALIENS 
HON. DANA ROHRABACHER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 26, 1994 


Mr. ROHRABACHER. Mr. Speaker, last 
week residents of southern California awoke 
to the terrifying reality that a major earthquake 
was shaking their homes apart. When the dust 
had settled, and while aftershocks continued, 
Angelinos began to add up the cost of the 
earthquake. And while my district in nearby 
Orange County only suffered minor damage, 
my constituents, and all of our constituents will 
be helping those damaged in the quake re- 
build their lives. The Federal Government, 
through FEMA and other agencies, has al- 
ready begun to provide services to those af- 
fected by that earthquake. 

One group that lined up early for taxpayer 
funded aid were illegal aliens. | called the dis- 
aster field office in Pasadena, and FEMA con- 
firmed in writing that they are prohibited by 
law from determining the alien status of those 


who apply for aid. 
5 we must change this law that 


subsidizes those who come to this country ille- 
дайу with free money paid for by the hard- 
working taxpayers. This is one more example 
of the ways in which we invite illegal aliens to 
take advantage of programs designed to help 
American citizens. | am attaching copies of the 
letter | received from FEMA's disaster field of- 
fice, and a copy of the law which FEMA inter- 
prets to prevent them from stopping this give- 
away of taxpayer funds. 
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Мг. Speaker, | also include ап outrageous 
press release from the Immigration and Natu- 
ralization Service that says that they will not 
do their job of rounding up and deporting ille- 
gal aliens. 

FEMA, DISASTER FIELD OFFICE, 
Pasadena, CA, January 22, 1994. 
Hon. DANA ROHRABACHER, 
House of Representatives, Washington, DC. 

DEAR MR. ROHRABACHER: As we discussed 
by telephone, the Federal Emergency Man- 
agement Agency (FEMA) is prohibited by 
law from discriminating on the basis of race, 
color, nationality, sex, age or economic sta- 
tus. I have enclosed a copy of Section 308 of 
the Robert T. Stafford Disaster Relief and 
Emergency Assistance Act which provides 
that FEMA’s disaster relief and assistance 
activities must be carried out in a non-dis- 
criminatory fashion. 

In keeping with FEMA's statutory man- 
date, aliens, whether permanent resident, 
temporary resident or undocumented, may 
be eligible for disaster assistance including 
the Individual and Family Grant program, 
disaster housing assistance programs, crisis 
counseling and disaster legal services. The 
only exception to this mandate is the disas- 
ter unemployment assistance (DUA) pro- 
gram. This exception arises from Title III of 
the Social Security Act and the Federal Un- 
employment Tax Act. Because these laws 
provide generally that undocumented aliens 
are not eligible to collect unemployment in- 
surance, these individuals are, by extension, 
not eligible for DUA. Accordingly, the State 
Employment Development Department has 
its own application for the DUA program 
which requires that information about na- 
tionality be collected from each DUA appli- 
cant. 

FEMA's regulations and policy guidelines 
are implemented in a manner designed to en- 
sure that individuals receive the disaster as- 
sistance for which they are eligible under the 
Stafford Act. 

I hope that this information is helpful. 
Please contact our Office of Congressional 
Affairs at (202) 646-4500 if we can provide fur- 
ther assistance. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN P. CAREY. 


P.L. 93-288 AS AMENDED BY P.L. 100-707 
(2) to employ experts and consultants in 
accordance with the provisions of section 
3109 of such title, without regard to the pro- 
visions of chapter 51 and subchapter ПІ of 
chapter 53 of such title relating to classifica- 
tion and General Schedule pay rates; and 
(3) to incur obligations on behalf of the 
United States by contract or otherwise for 
the acquisition, rental, or hire of equipment, 
services, materials, and supplies for ship- 
ping, drayage, travel, and communications, 
and for the supervision and administration 
of such activities. Such obligations, includ- 
ing obligations arising out of the temporary 
employment of additional personnel, may be 
incurred by an agency in such amount as 
may be made available to it by the Presi- 
dent. 
USE OF LOCAL FIRMS AND INDIVIDUALS 


Sec. 307. In the expenditure of Federal 
funds for debris clearance, distribution of 
supplies, reconstruction, and other major 
disaster or emergency assistance activities 
which may be carried out by contract or 
agreement with private organizations, firms, 
or individuals, preference shall be given, to 
the extent feasible and practicable, to those 
organizations, firms, and individuals resid- 
ing or doing business primarily in the area 
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affected by such major disaster or emer- 
gency. This section shall not be considered 
to restrict the use of Department of Defense 
resources in the provision of major disaster 
assistance under this Act. 

NONDISCRIMINATION IN DISASTER ASSISTANCE 

Sec. 308. (a) The President shall issue, and 
may alter and amend, such regulations as 
may be necessary for the guidance of person- 
nel carrying out Federal assistance functions 
at the site of a major disaster or emergency. 
Such regulations shall include provisions for 
insuring that the distribution of supplies, 
the processing of applications, and other re- 
lief and assistance activities shall be accom- 
plished in an equitable and impartial man- 
ner, without discrimination on the grounds 
of race, color, religion, nationality, sex, age, 
or economic status. 

(b) As a condition of participation in the 
distribution of assistance or supplies under 
this Act or of receiving assistance under this 
Act, governmental bodies and other organi- 
zations shall be required to comply with reg- 
ulations relating to nondiscrimination pro- 
mulgated by the President, and such other 
regulations applicable to activities within an 
area affected by a major disaster or emer- 
gency as he deems necessary for the effective 
coordination of relief efforts. 

USE AND COORDINATION OF RELIEF 
ORGANIZATIONS 

Sec. 309. (a) In providing relief and assist- 
ance under this Act, the President may uti- 
lize with their consent, the personnel and fa- 
cilities of the American National Red Cross, 
the Salvation Army, the Mennonite Disaster 
Service, and other relief or disaster assist- 
ance organizations, in the distribution of 
medicine, food, supplies, or other items, and 
in the restoration, rehabilitation, or recon- 
struction of community services, housing 
and essential facilities, whenever the Presi- 
dent finds that such utilization is necessary. 


[INS Press Statement] 


IMMIGRATION AND 
NATURALIZATION SERVICE, 

Los Angeles District Office, January 21, 1994, 
Re: INS role during the Northridge earth- 

quake. 

INS will not have any role in identifying 
individuals applying for assistance from 
Governmental Agencies during this emer- 
gency period. 

People who need to come forward and 
apply for any essential emergency services 
from all local, state, and Federal Agencies 
providing assistance to quake victims are 
encouraged to do so. 

INS will not request any information from 
other Governmental Agencies which have re- 
quested confidentiality by law. 


INAUGURAL PRAYER BREAKFAST 

ELECTION SERMON FOR VIR- 
GINIA GOVERNOR GEORGE 
ALLEN 


HON. FRANK R. WOLF 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 26, 1994 


Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, | had the pleasure 
of witnessing the inauguration of our former 
colleague George Allen as the Governor of the 

Commonwealth of Virginia on Saturday, Janu- 
ary 15. As part of the inaugural activities, | at- 
tended the inaugural prayer breakfast and 
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heard the moving election sermon delivered 
by David Barton which | commend to the at- 
tention of our colleagues. Mr. Barton of Aledo, 
TX, is president of Speciality Research Asso- 
ciates, an organization which specializes in 
societal, legal, and historical research. 

INAUGURATION OF VIRGINIA GOVERNOR-ELECT 

GEORGE ALLEN 

As part of the inaugural activities of this 
new administration, we have gathered here 
this morning as people of faith—people who 
believe in one God, the Creator and Governor 
of the universe, and the God Who has or- 
dained certain standards for conduct by 
which both man’s relationship to man and 
man’s relationship to God should be gov- 
erned. What God broadly expects from man 
may be summarized very simply in these 
words: 

“He hath shewed thee, O man, what is 
good; and what doth the Lord require of thee, 
but to do justly, and to love mercy, and to 
walk humbly with thy бо4?”--МІСАН 6:8 

The first of all the commandments is 
The Lord our God is one Lord: and thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and 
with all thy soul, and with all thy mind, and 
with all thy strength: this is the first com- 
mandment. And the second is like, namely 
this, thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. 
There is no other commandment greater 
than these. MARK 12:29-31 

Although this is the broad overview of 
what God expects, He does give us many 
more specifics. We shall consider a few of 
these specifics in the same format followed 
by Governor Allen’s ancient precedessors 
from the founding of the nation up to and 
even after the time of the Civil War. That 
format was traditionally termed ап Elec- 
tion Sermon,” and Virginia’s long tradition 
of election sermons began 375 years ago, with 
Virginia's first election sermon being deliv- 
ered in 1619. 

This book! from 1809 was written by a for- 
eign visitor to America and describes elec- 
tion sermons and what typically occurred as 
part of elections here. For example, concern- 
ing the election of 1807, it states: 

n] the state-house . . . the members of 
the assembly and others awaited the coming 
of the governor. At about eleven o'clock, his 
excellency entered the state-house, and 
shortly after took his place at the head of a 
procession, which was made toa. . church. 

. . The procession was. composed ог... 
the governor, together with the lieutenant- 
governor, assistants, high-sheriffs, members 
of the ... house of assembly, and, unless 
with accidental exceptions, all the clergy of 
the state. . The pulpit... was filled by 
three, if not four clergymen. ... [Ohe 
opened the service with a prayer, another de- 
livered a sermon; and third made a conclud- 
ing prayer, and a fourth pronounced a bene- 
diction. ... The sermon, as will be sup- 
posed, touched upon matters of government. 
When all was finished, the procession re- 
turned to the statehouse. 2 

Let me here interject a description from a 
similar procession witnessed by Dr. Ben- 
jamin Rush, signer of the Declaration. He 
commented: 

“The Clergy formed a very agreeable part 
of the procession, They manifested by their 
attendance their sense of the connection be- 
tween religion and good government. ... 
The Rabbi of the Jews locked in the arms of 
two ministers of the gospel was a most de- 
lightful sight. There could not have been a 
more happy emblem.“ 3 


Footnotes at end of article. 
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Returning to the first description, the pro- 
cession returned to the statehouse to a spe- 
cial banquet, and then: 

“This done, the lieutenant-governor ad- 
ministered the oath to the governor-elect, 
who, being sworn, proceeded to administer 
their respective oaths to the lieutenant-gov- 
ernor and the rest; and here terminated the 
affairs of the election дау.” 4 

Only relatively recently in our history has 
this type of election day activities been 
abandoned. Why did election sermons so long 
form a part of election activities? Because 
we were a republic (recall from Article 4, 
Section 4 of the U.S. Constitution that each 
state must maintain a republican form of 
government"); and in a republic, both the 
people and their rulers must be co-laborers; 
a republic will not survive unless both the 
elected and the electorate live up to their re- 
sponsibilities. Consequently, election ser- 
mons offered instruction from God's word to 
both groups: to the elected officials and to 
the electorate. 

Under this new administration, what 
should be expected from both the elected and 
the electorate? Many famous voices of expe- 
rience from America’s past—as well as the 
Sacred Scriptures themselves—offer answers 
to this question. 


THE RESPONSIBILITIES OF LEADERS 


1. The first responsibility of leaders is that 
they should rule in the fear of God. An excel- 
lent discussion of this responsibility is given 
by Founding Father Noah Webster. Webster 
served as a soldier during the American Rev- 
olution and as a legislator in two states after 
the Revolution; he was the first Founding 
Father to call for a Constitutional Conven- 
tion; and he was personally responsible for 
Article 1, Section 8, of the Constitution. As 
an educator, he helped establish Amherst 
College, and he became one of the most pro- 
lific textbook writers of any of the Founding 
Fathers. He published his first school text in 
1782 and continued authoring them for the 
next sixty years, including numerous texts 
on history, civics, and government, This text 
from 18235 contained the qualifications for 
elected officials that Webster had often set 
forth in other works; Webster told students: 

The Scriptures teach. that rulers 
should be men ‘who rule in the fear of God, 
able men, such as fear God, men of truth, 
hating covetousness’.” 6 

These qualifications for rulers which Web- 
ster set forth were taken directly from Exo- 
dus 18:21, but why were these qualifications 
important? He continued: 

“ПБ is to the neglect of this rule. . . that 
we must ascribe the multiplied frauds, the 
breaches of trust, peculations and embezzle- 
ments of public property, which. . . disgrace 
а republic government.'’? 

As James Madison explained, duty to God 
was seen as the basis of duty to society: 

“Before any man can be considered as a 
member of civil society, he must be consid- 
ered as a subject of the Governor of the Uni- 
verse. s 

Duty to God was the first duty of a ruler; 
and even though the Scriptures required it, 
Abigail Adams, wife of President John 
Adams, explained from a pragmatic view 
why it was essential for rulers to fear God. 
She said: 

He who neglects his duty to his Maker, 
may well be expected to be deficient and in- 
sincere in his duty towards the public.“ “ 

The first responsibility of a leader is to 
rule in the fear of God. 

2, The second responsibility of leaders is to 
rule in integrity. An excellent definition of 
integrity is given by Founding Father Ben- 
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jamin Rush. Benjamin Rush was one of 
America’s most influential Founding Fa- 
thers, not only signing the Declaration of 
Independence, but also serving in the Presi- 
dential administrations of John Adams, 
Thomas Jefferson, and James Madison. Fur- 
thermore, he was recognized as one of Ameri- 
са'з top educators, founding five univer- 
sities, authoring numerous textbooks, and 
being one of the first Founding Fathers to 
call for free, national public schools. Of in- 
tegrity he said: 

“I think I have observed that integrity in 
the conduct of both the living and the dead 
takes a stronger hold of the human heart 
than any other virtue. ... By integrity I 
mean . a strict coincidence between 
thoughts, words, and actions. 10 

Integrity is when what one thinks and says 
does not differ from what one does; integrity, 
very simply, is the ability to keep one's 
word—a valuable character trait as noted in 
Psalms 15: 

“Lord, who shall abide in Thy tabernacle? 
Who shall dwell in Thy holy hill? ... He 
that sweareth to his own hurt and changeth 
not’—PSALMS 15:1, 4. 

“Swearing to one's own hurt and changing 
not“ is merely keeping one's word, по mat- 
ter what the cost. Our country's history is 
replete with numerous examples of leaders of 
integrity—leaders who kept their word at all 
cost. A mere cursory examination of those 
fifty-six who placed their hand to the na- 
tion's birth certificate—the Declaration of 
Independence—quickly reveals leaders of in- 
tegrity—leaders who kept their word at all 
costs. 

One excellent example is Robert Morris, 
one of only six men who signed both the Dec- 
laration and the Constitution. At the time 
he pledged ‘‘his life, his fortune, and his sa- 
ered honor” in the Declaration, he was one 
of America’s wealthiest individuals. He was 
appointed the financier of the American Rev- 
olution—and unenviable position, for it was 
his task to secure financial backing for the 
Revolution. 

Consider: the American Revolution was 
simply a group of individuals pledging them- 
selves to overthrow the world’s greatest 
military, naval, and economic power. If we 
were to try to replicate that feat today and 
get fifty-six here to make such a pledge, 
what bank in its right mind would make a 
loan to that group for that purpose? And so 
it was in the American Revolution; it was 
not until three years into the Revolution, 
after our victory at Saratoga, that loans 
began to come. So how did they finance the 
Revolution during the first three years? 

Much of the finances came from Robert 
Morris: he personally gave over two million 
to the cause of the Revolution, and it was 
not money off the top, it was most of what 
he had. He gave so much that in his latter 
years, he did not have enough left to meet 
his own obligations, thus causing him to 
even spend time in debtors’ prison. Morris 
was never repaid; still, he had given his 
word—he had pledged “his life, his fortune, 
and his sacred һопог”; and he kept his word. 

This, then, is integrity, and this is a re- 
sponsibility of a ruler: to guard carefully his 
word, but when once given, to keep it even if 
it is to his own hurt. 

3. The third responsibility of leaders is to 
be statesmen rather than politicians. Before 
going further, it is important to define these 
two terms. Founding Father John Adams has 
already done this. In his diary entry for Feb- 
гпагу 9, 1772,1 Adams defined a politician as 
someone who would compromise his prin- 
ciples in order to advance—whether with his 
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party, his constituents, or a powerful com- 
mittee head, etc. However, a statesman 
would not compromise principles, regardless 
of what it might cost him. What made the 
difference between the two? 

According to Adams, a statesman em- 
braced the Biblical conviction of the reality 
of future rewards and punishments. That is, 
he realized that he must stand before God 
Almighty and account to Him for his behav- 
ior while in office. The awareness of this 
unescapable truth served as a restraint on 
personal misbehavior—something especially 
important for an office-holder; for although 
termed public officials.“ most of their offi- 
cial activities actually occur in private. 

So was John Adams a politician or a 
statesman? Was he willing to compromise 
principles; or was he willing to stand firm, 
even if it cost him? Adams was definitely a 
statesman—he refused to compromise his 
principles. As he explained: 

“Such compliances [compromises] ... of 
my honor, my conscience, my friends, my 
country, my God, as the Scriptures inform 
us must be punished with nothing less than 
Hell fire, eternal torment. And this [eternal 
punishment] is so unequal a price to pay for 
the honors and emoluments [profits]. . . ofa 
[state] minister or Governor, that I cannot 
prevail upon myself to think of it [com- 
promise]. The duration of future punishment 
terrifies me.“ 12 

Because he understood that he would an- 
swer to God, John Adams guarded his private 
behavior and carefully weighed his public 
policy decisions. And this is the third re- 
sponsibility of a leader: to be a statesman, 
refusing to compromise principles for politi- 
cal expediency. 

4. The fourth responsibility of a leader is 
to recognize the principle of collective ac- 
countability to God. As John Adams just 
pointed out, the belief in individual account- 
ability to God was important—it was so im- 
portant that it frequently appeared in state 
constitutions. Notice, for example, the Penn- 
sylvania constitution—authored by Ben- 
jamin Rush and James Wilson. Benjamin 
Rush has already been mentioned, but what 
of James Wilson? James Wilson was a signer 
of both the Declaration and the Constitu- 
tion, and he was the second-most active 
member of the Constitutional Convention, 
speaking 168 times on the floor of the Con- 
vention. He was appointed by President 
George Washington as an original Justice on 
the U.S. Supreme Court, and Wilson—who 
understood so well what was Constitutional 
and what not—authored the following provi- 
sion: 

“Апа each member [of the legislature] be- 
fore he takes his seat, shall make and sub- 
scribe the following declaration, viz.: ‘I do 
believe in one God, the creator and governor 
of the universe, the rewarder of the good and 
the punisher of the wicked.“ 

The Tennessee constitution, authored by 
signer of the Constitution William Blount, 
contained an almost identical provision: 

“Мо person who denies the being of God, ог 
a future state of rewards and punishments, 
shall hold any office in the civil department 
of this State.“ 14 

The same requirement was found in numer- 
ous other state constitutions authored by 
our Founding Fathers. They grasped the im- 
portant consequences on human behavior 
arising from an understanding of personal 
accountability to God. 

However, they also fully understood the 
concept of collective accountability to God— 
that is, a state or a nation being accountable 
to God; for as surely as God holds individuals 
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accountable for what they do, He also holds 
nations and states accountable. However, 
there is a difference between individual and 
collective accountability—a difference ex- 
plained by Virginia's own George Mason—the 
father of the Bill of Rights—in his speech on 
August 27, 1787, at the Constitutional Con- 
vention. He reminded the delegates the dif- 
ference between individual and collective ac- 
countability: 

“As nations cannot be rewarded or pun- 
ished in the next world, so they must be in 
this. By an inevitable chain of causes and ef- 
fects, Providence punishes national sins by 
national calamities." 25 

Collective accountability to God—whether 
it be His rewards for the right or His punish- 
ments for the wrong—is administered to 
states and nations in the present. Thomas 
Jefferson understood this truth, and he—in 
words now inscribed inside his memorial in 
Washington—explained: 

“And can the liberties of a nation be 
thought secure when we have removed their 
only firm basis, a conviction in the minds of 
the people that these liberties are of the gift 
of God? That they are not to be violated but 
with His wrath? Indeed I tremble for my 
country when I reflect that God is just; that 
his justice cannot sleep forever.“ 16 

Thomas Jefferson—like most of the Found- 
ing Fathers—understood the important role 
that religion played in the life of a nation 
and in the function of civil government. In- 
terestingly, Jefferson's words in three of the 
four panels which adorn the inside of the Jef- 
ferson Memorial contain overt and clear ac- 
knowledgments of God. Many ‘today mistak- 
enly celebrate his famous Statute on Reli- 
gious Liberty as though he intended a free- 
dom from religion; he did not. His statute 
simply disestablished a single denomination 
from ruling the state and placed all denomi- 
nations on an equal footing under the law— 
as had already happened in the states sur- 
rounding Virginia. 

Convincing evidence of Jefferson’s strong 
belief in the vital connection between reli- 
gious principles and civil society is supplied 
not only by his own letters and writings but 
also by the records of the historical society 
of Washington, D.C. According to the Colum- 
bian Historical Society, Thomas Jefferson— 
while President—authoried the original plan 
of education for Washington, D.C.'s public 
schools, and in that plan he placed the Sa- 
cred Scriptures as a primary reading text for 
Washington, D.C.’s public schools! 18 

However, returning to the present, it is an 
important responsibility for our leaders to 
understand—as Jefferson so well under- 
stood—the truth of collective accountability 
to God and thus to take stands by which God 
can honor and bless the entire state. Hereby 
is the meaning of the Scripture fulfilled 
which declares: 

“When the righteous rule, the people re- 
joice; when the wicked rule, the people 
groan.“ - PROVERBS 29:2 

So, then, the fourth responsibility of lead- 
ers is to recognize —ſor the sake of the state 
and its citizens—the ramifications of соПес- 
tive accountability to God. 

While these have been some of the respon- 
sibilities of leaders in a republic, what are 
the responsibilities of the citizens? 

THE RESPONSIBILITIES OF CITIZENS 

1. A citizen's first responsibility is to pray 
for his or her leaders—a fact made clear by 
Scriptures in both the Old and New Testa- 
ments: 

“І exhort therefore, that, first of all, sup- 
plications, prayers, intercessions, and giving 
of thanks, be made for. . . all that are in au- 
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thority . . . For this is good and acceptable 
in the sight of God our Savior.“ I TIMOTHY 
2:1-3 

And when the prophet Samuel was discuss- 
ing civil government with the people, they 
asked for his prayers. Samuel responded: 

Moreover, as for me, God forbid that I 
should sin against the Lord in creasing to 
pray for you.“ I SAMUEL 12:23 

For citizens to faithfully pray for their 
government and its leaders is a clear and 
succinct directive of God; and in an histori- 
cal sense, prayer and government have al- 
ways gone together well in America. For ex- 
ample, in 1774, leaders like Richard Henry 
Lee, George Washington, Patrick Henry 
(among others)—seeing that separation from 
the mother country would become пес- 
essary—determined to convene a national 
congress for the purpose of preparing the 
states to act together collectively as a uni- 
fied nation rather than as thirteen separate, 
disjointed states. The Congressional Record 
shows that the first act of that Congress was 
to call for prayer, and so profound was that 
time of prayer—and so numerous and strong 
were the letters written by many of the dele- 
gates after that prayer—that in 1844 a paint- 
ing was done to recapture that event, and 
you will see many whom you will recognize. 
John Adams wrote Abigail a beautiful letter 


describing that prayer: 
“(The Rev. Mr. Duché] ... read several 
prayers... and read... the thirty-fifth 


Psalm. You must remember, this was the 
next morning after we heard the horrible 
rumor of the cannonade of Boston. I never 
saw a greater effect upon an audience. It 
seemed as if heaven had ordained that Psalm 
to be read on that morning. After this, Mr. 
Duché ... struck out into an extemporary 
prayer which filled the bosom of every man 
present. I must confess, I never heard a bet- 
ter prayer It had an excellent effect 
upon every body here. I must beg you to read 
that [the thirty-fifth] Psalm.“ 19 

The Congress next—as remained a regular 
practice throughout the Revolution—called 
the people to prayer for their leaders and 
their government. John Adams explained to 
Abigail: 

“We have appointed a Continental fast. 
Millions will be upon their knees at once be- 
fore their great Creator, imploring His for- 
giveness and blessings; His smiles on Amer- 
ican councils and arms.“ 20 

So important were the prayers for the 
leaders and the country that even Benjamin 
Franklin—considered one of the least reli- 
gious of the Founding Fathers—commented 
on its importance during his famous speech 
of Thursday, June 28, 1787, which he deliv- 
ered at the Constitutional Convention. 
Franklin stated: 

In the beginning of the Contest with 
Great Britain, when we were sensible of dan- 
ger we had daily prayer in this room for Di- 
vine protection. Our prayers, Sir, were 
heard, and they were graciously answered. 
All of us who were engaged in the struggle 
must have observed frequent instances of a 
superintending providence in our favor. 
And have we now forgotten that powerful 
Friend? or do we imagine we no longer need 
his assistance? I have lived, Sir, a long time, 
and the longer I live, the more convincing 
proofs I see of this truth—that God governs 
in the affairs of men. And if a sparrow can- 
not fall to the ground without his notice, is 
it probable that an empire can rise without 
his aid? We have been assured, Sir, in the sa- 
cred writings, that “ехсерб the Lord build 
the House, they labor in vain that build it.” 
I firmly believe this; and I also believe that 
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without his concurring aid we shall succeed 
in this political building no better than the 
builders of Babel.“ 2 

Prayer for our leaders is important. The 
Scriptures command it, and historically our 
leaders have sought and cherished it. Our 
leaders still need what John Adams de- 
scribed: 

Millions . upon their knees at once be- 
fore their great Creator, imploring His for- 
giveness and blessings; His smiles on Amer- 
ican councils and arms.“ 22 

The first responsibility of citizens is to 
pray for their leaders. 

2. The second responsibility of citizens is 
to watch closely their government—to exam- 
ine it, to be vigilant over it, and to be jeal- 
ous for it. Benjamin Rush stated it this way: 

“(E]very citizen of a republic... Must 
watch for the State as if its liberties de- 
pended upon his vigilance alone. 23 

John Adams, too, challenged us to be ac- 
tive and alert. He explained: 

We electors have an important constitu- 
tional power placed in our hands: we have a 
check upon two branches of the legislature. 
lt becomes necessary to every [citizen] 
then, to be in some degree a statesman: and 
to examine and judge for himself ... the 

political principles and measures. 24 

We ourselves must be statesmen. It is 
wrong to relax, or to go to sleep, now that 
our election season is over. Founding Father 
John Dickinson—a signer of the Constitu- 
tion—warned us why we needed to stay alert. 
As he explained: 

“Political slavery—servitude—is ever pre- 
ceded by sleep.“ 25 

It is the second responsibility of citizens to 
be statesmen and to be watchful and vigilant 
over their state government. 

3. The third responsibility of citizens is to 
be involved with their government. This is 
partly because this is a government of we 
the people,“ but there are other consider- 
ations as well. Benjamin Rush presented one 
such consideration in his 1798 policy paper 
entitled On the Mode of Education Proper 
in a Republic." Recall that Benjamin Rush 
was one of America’s top educators and is 
considered the father of public schools under 
the Constitution. He saw three primary pur- 
poses for public education: first, to teach 
youth to love God; second, to teach youth to 
love their country; and third, to teach youth 
to love their family. 

In today's world, this might seem like ап 
unorthodox order: to love God first, country 
second, and family third. Today, we would 
probably place family above country, but 
Benjamin Rush had a strong reason to place 
country above family. He understood that if 
we lost our country, we would lose our fami- 
lies—that unless we watched over govern- 
ment and stayed involved in it that govern- 
ment itself could become an enemy of the 
family. How correct he was; and today, much 
of that which undermines the family is often 
supported, subsidized, or paid for by the gov- 
ernment itself. 

Reverend Matthias Burnet—in his 1803 
election sermon delivered before Governor 
Jonathan Trumbull and the Connecticut leg- 
islature—gave an excellent challenge on why 
citizens should be involved. He said: 

“Let not your children have reason to 
curse you for giving up those rights and pros- 
trating those institutions which your fathers 
delivered to you.“ 27 

For the sake of our children and families, 
it is the responsibility of citizens to stay ac- 
tively involved in their government. 

4. The final responsibility of a citizen is to 
be a firm friend to liberty. What does it 
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mean to be a friend to liberty“? Founding 
Father John Witherspoon answered that 
question. Witherspoon was a signer of the 
Declaration and served on over 100 different 
committees in congress. Furthermore, he 
was the President of Princeton University 
and is rightly considered the educational fa- 
ther of many Founding Fathers, personally 
training 87 of them—including James Madi- 
son. Witherspoon explained: 

“Hie is the best friend to American liberty 
who is most sincere and active in promoting 
true and undefiled religion, and who sets 
himself with the greatest firmness to bear 
down profanity and immorality of every 
kind.“ 28 

According to John Witherspoon, if you are 
a friend to liberty, you will promote religion 
and bear down on profanity and immorality. 
Why? Because if a citizen understands our 
form of government, he knows that if the 
people are profane and immoral, then the 
government will be profane and immoral; 
and history proves that profane and immoral 
governments do not endure. Founding Fa- 
ther Elias Boudinot, President of the Con- 
gress, warned us about the effect of the loss 
of morality. He explained: 

“If the moral character of a people once 
degenerate, their political character must 
follow.“ 29 

Morality is important: if we lose our mor- 
als, we will lose our government; and accord- 
ing to George Washington, morality cannot 
be maintained apart from religion. In his fa- 
mous “Farewell Address; of September 17, 
1796, he warned: 

“and let us with caution indulge the suppo- 
sition that morality can be maintained with- 
out religion. Whatever may be conceded to 
the influence of refined education on minds 
2... reason and experience both forbid us to 
expect that national morality can prevail in 
exclusion of religious principle.“ 39 

Religion and morality not only are vital 
foundations for our government, they are the 
only stable foundations for it. As John 
Adams explained: 

“We have no government armed with 
power capable of contending with human 
passions unbridled by morality and reli- 
gion. .. . Our Constitution was made only 
for a moral and a religious people. It is whol- 
ly inadequate to the government of any 
other.“ зї 

The Founders understood that the key to a 
self-governing nation was self-governing in- 
dividuals, and they further understood that 
personal self-government was acquired from 
the principles of morality and self-control 
taught by religion. If individuals will not 
govern themselves, then their government 
must adopt drastic measures to try to con- 
trol them. Speaker of the House Robert Win- 
throp—a contemporary of John Quincy 
Adams and Daniel Webster—explained this 
truth in these words: 

“Men, in a word, must necessarily be con- 
trolled, either by a power within them, or by 
a power without them; either by the word of 
God, or by the strong arm of man; either by 
the Bible, or by the bayonet," 32 

Benjamin Rush confirmed this. In his 1791 
educational policy paper on the use of the 
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Bible in public schools, he warned what 
would happen in America if we ever removed 
the Scriptures from the classroom. He ex- 
plained: 

“In contemplating the political institu- 
tions of the United States, [by removing the 
Bible from schools] I lament, that we waste 
so much time and money in punishing 
crimes, and take so little pains to prevent 
them.“ 33 

The promotion of religion and morality is 
the solitary means of attaining the individ- 
ual self-control necessary for the successful 
operation of civil society. The fourth respon- 
sibility of citizens is to be friends to liberty, 
that is, to live under and to promote religion 
and morality. 


CONCLUSION 


In summary, what, then, can we conclude? 
That there are God-given, God-established 
responsibilities both for the elected and for 
the electorate, many of which center around 
the simple principle God has set forth in I 
Samuel 2:30. He declares: 

“Them that honor Me I will honor, and 
they that despise Me shall be lightly es- 
(еегпей.”--І SAMUEL 2:30 

Blessings, or cursings, depend upon our re- 
sponse to the principles God has set forth. 
Abraham Lincoln's 1863 address showed he 
understood this truth. Lincoln declared: 

{T]he sublime truth, announced in the 
Holy Scriptures and proven by all history, 
[18] that those nations only are blessed whose 
God is the Lord.“ 82 

Let our final thought in closing be the 
same warning which was given to the people 
by President George Washington in his first 
inaugural address. He reminded us: 

[T]he propitious [favorable] smiles of һеау- 
en can never be expected on a nation that 
disregards the eternal rules of order and 
right which Heaven itself has ordained." 35 

Governor Allen, may God bless you and the 
members of your new administration; may 
He surround each of you with wise and com- 
petent staff, aides, and counselors; may He 
make His wisdom available to you in abun- 
dance as you face your new expected chal- 
lenges and the unexpected ones which will 
arise during your tenure; and above all: 

“The Lord bless thee, and keep thee; 
The Lord make His face shine upon thee, and 
be gracious unto thee; 
The Lord lift up His countenance upon thee, 
and give thee peace. NUMBERS 6:24- 
26 
God bless you all! 
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SENATE—Thursday, January 27, 1994 


The Senate met at 9:15 a.m., on the 
expiration of the recess, and was called 
to order by the Honorable HERB KOHL, 
a Senator from the State of Wisconsin. 


PRAYER 

The Chaplain, the Reverend Richard 
C. Halverson, D.D., offered the follow- 
ing prayer: 

Let us pray: 

Hear, O Israel: The Lord our God is one 
Lord: And thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God with all thine heart, and with all thy 
soul, and with all thy might. And these 
words, which I command thee this day, 
shall be in thine heart: And thou shalt 
teach them diligently unto thy children, 
and shalt talk of them when thou sittest 
in thine house, and when thou walkest by 
the way, and when thou liest down, and, 
when thou risest up.—Deuteronomy 6:4- 
4; 

God of Abraham, Isaac, and Israel, 
Moses lays down the foundation for a 
healthy society, a strong nation—to 
love God with our whole being and 
obey His Law. The home, the family, 
the community are indispensable to 
proper social order. The central re- 
ality: Love God with our whole being 
and instill this love in our children. 

Help the people to recognize the fu- 
tility of all that government can do if 
Moses’ instruction is not heeded, and 
give them the will to take God seri- 
ously. 

To the glory of God and for the sake 
of the Nation and the world. Amen. 


APPOINTMENT OF ACTING 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will please read a communication 
to the Senate from the President pro 
tempore [Mr. BYRD]. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
the following letter: 

U.S. SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, DC, January 27, 1994. 
To the Senate: 

Under the provisions of rule I, section 3, of 
the Standing Rules of the Senate, I hereby 
appoint the Honorable HERB KOHL, a Senator 
from the State of Wisconsin, to perform the 
duties of the Chair. 

ROBERT C. BYRD, 
President pro tempore. 

Mr. KOHL thereupon assumed the 

chair as Acting President pro tempore. 


RESERVATION OF LEADER TIME 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Under the previous order, leader- 
ship time is reserved. 


(Legislative day of Tuesday, January 25, 1994) 


FOREIGN RELATIONS 
AUTHORIZATION ACT 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Under the previous order, the 
Senate will now resume consideration 
of S. 1281, which the clerk will report. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows: 

A bill (S. 1281) to authorize appropriations 
for the fiscal years 1994 and 1995 for the De- 
partment of State, the United States Infor- 
mation Agency, and related agencies, to pro- 
vide for the consolidation of international 
broadcasting activities, and for other pur- 
poses. 

The Senate resumed consideration of 
the bill. 

Pending: 

(1) McCain Amendment No. 1262, to express 
the sense of the Senate that in order to 
maintain and expand further United States 
and Vietnamese efforts to obtain the fullest 
possible accounting of American servicemen 
unaccounted for during the war in Vietnam, 
the President should lift the United States 
trade embargo against Vietnam imme- 
diately. 

(2) Kerry Amendment No. 1263 (to Amend- 
ment No. 1262), in the nature of a substitute. 

(3) Smith Amendment No. 1266, to express 
the sense of the Senate relating to the lifting 
of sanctions on the Socialist Republic of 
Vietnam contingent upon a resolution of all 
cases or reports of unaccounted for United 
States personnel lost or captured during the 
war in Vietnam. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Under the previous order, there 
will now be 45 minutes for debate to be 
equally divided and controlled by the 
Senator from Massachusetts ([Mr. 
KERRY] and the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. SMITH]. 

Who yields time? 

Mr. SMITH addressed the Chair. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Chair recognizes the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. SMITH]. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, just one 
parliamentary inquiry. I assume that 
the time will continue to run if we go 
into a quorum call, is that correct? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Quorum calls will be charged 
against Senators who control that 
time. And the vote will occur at 10 
o'clock. 

Mr. SMITH. Thank you, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

Mr. President, I am anticipating the 
arrival of Senator SPECTER momentar- 
ily. If he is watching the monitor here, 
I am prepared to yield to him when he 
gets here. 

The debate last night was emotional 
and intense, as you might expect. This 
is an emotional and a very intense 
issue. It has been for a number of 


years, since the end of the Vietnam 
war. 

Let me just state the parliamentary 
situation here. We have the Kerry 
amendment which we will have the op- 
portunity to vote on, which is a sec- 
ond-degree amendment to the McCain 
amendment. And then my amendment, 
the Dole-Smith amendment, will be 
voted on after that. 

The issue here with the Kerry amend- 
ment, which amends the McCain 
amendment, is whether or not we want 
to instruct the President to lift the 
embargo. Are we ready for that? I say 
we are not, that the Kerry amendment 
is premature to say the least. 

I hope my colleagues will listen and 
heed the words of those who have the 
most to lose or gain on this issue, that 
is, the families and the veterans. I, in 
the debate last night, indicated that 
the League of Families, all of the Alli- 
ance of Families, individual family 
members who contacted me, the Le- 
gion, the American Legion, the DAV, 
VFW, and all the veterans groups have 
indicated to me that they oppose the 
Kerry amendment. 

They do not want us to indicate to 
the President of the United States lift- 
ing of the embargo. These are the peo- 
ple who have the most to lose. These 
are the people who are asking us not to 
lift the embargo. They are petrified. I 
think that is the adjective to use. They 
are petrified. They are petrified that 
this amendment is going to be adopted 
and that the leverage that they have to 
get the answers about their loved ones 
will be lost. That is a risk that we are 
taking if we lift the embargo. 

After 20 to 25 years of waiting, hop- 
ing, I think these people deserve better 
than that. I understand the intense 
feelings here and understand how many 
want to get the war behind us. More 
want to get the war behind us than I 
do. I urge my colleagues, if you have 
not had a chance to look at the debate, 
try to look at the record and consider 
the feelings of these family members. 
In doing so, I think if you do that, you 
come to the conclusions I have that it 
is wrong to lift the embargo. I will 
have a few comments in a minute. I 
want to allow some time to be used on 
the other side before I conclude. 

But I hope that people will under- 
stand that the people who have the 
most at stake—the family members— 
are the ones that want this amendment 
defeated. They want the Dole-Smith 
amendment adopted because that is a 
reasonable amendment because it says 
that the President will certify that all 
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of the intelligence that he has reviewed 
will indicate that the Vietnamese have 
been fully cooperative. When that hap- 
pens, the President can certify but not 
before. That is the issue. After all of 
these years, I hope that we are not 
going to bail out on the families now. 
It would be a terrible message to send. 
At this time, Mr. President, I yield the 
floor. 

Mr. KERREY addressed the Chair. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Who yields time? 

Мг. KERRY. I yield the Senator from 
Nebraska 5 minutes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
ee is Bo erate for 5 minutes. 

KERREY. . President, I be- 
nave: it is time ‘ere us to end the Trad- 
ing With the Enemy Act restrictions 
on the nation of Vietnam. Moreover, I 
believe this action is in keeping with 
our desire to gain the full accounting 
that everybody in this Chamber wants 
to accomplish. I believe, in fact, that 
the people who have the most to gain 
by this action are, indeed, the families 
who have suffered for so long not only 
the lies of this Government but very 
often the lies of the Vietnamese Gov- 
ernment. 

This tragedy that the families have 
been suffering for so long can end, Mr. 
President, but in my judgment one of 
the things that must occur in order to 
end it is to, at this stage of the game, 
lift these sanctions. I understand that 
there is great doubt. I understand there 
is still a considerable amount of ani- 
mosity. I understand there is still a 
considerable amount of fear, Mr. Presi- 
dent. But I believe strongly that not 
only is this in the best interest of the 
families but that the United States of 
America will continue to hold a consid- 
erable amount of leverage to make 
sure the Vietnamese Government con- 
tinues to make all efforts to comply 
with the requirements we put in place 
to gain the full accounting that every 
single Member of this body wants to 
accomplish. 

There is another issue that I believe 
needs to be discussed and, indeed, I 
have discussed this issue with the ad- 
ministration at length. My hope is, 
along with our concern for the men 
that we left behind, prisoners and miss- 
ing in action in Vietnam, along with 
our concern for our own, Mr. President, 
I hope that we will now begin to talk 
about the freedom of the Vietnamese 
people as well. 

One of the concerns that I have with 
this action, which, as I said, I believe is 
appropriate now, is that it is being 
done as a consequence mostly of eco- 
nomic pressure; in other words, I have 
people who are concerned about losing 
oil leases in the North China Sea. I 
have people who have concerns about 
losing contracts for supply planes to 
Vietnam. I have people who have con- 
cerns about losing business in Viet- 
nam. 
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I believe it would be a terrible mis- 
take and a real tragedy and a denial of 
any purpose whatsoever of the war in 
Vietnam if when we come back into 
Vietnam all we care about and all we 
talk about is making money. At our 
best, and Lord knows we were not al- 
ways at our best, at our best in this 
war we fought for the freedom of the 
Vietnamese people. For gosh sakes, Mr. 
President, we ought to be able to come 
back into Vietnam, heads held high, 
proud, and say that we still care about 
the freedom of the Vietnamese people 
and that we are not going to stand still 
and watch the Vietnamese Government 
throw people in jail for advocating 
multiparty democracy, throw people in 
jail for merely practicing the religion 
they decide is best for them; that we 
care about the freedom of the Vietnam- 
ese people. 

The movement to markets and the 
movements to a free political system 
will not be sustained unless the United 
States of America provides the leader- 
ship necessary to embolden the people 
in these countries to make this effort. 
They are risking a great deal. 

So I appreciate the Senator from 
Massachusetts putting into this sense- 
of-the-Senate resolution a concern 
about human rights. I know that he is 
as concerned as I am. One of the things 
that I find missing in our policy that 
bothers me terribly is that there is far 
too much self-indulgence, far too much 
concern about what was the impact of 
the war upon me; how terrible the war 
was for me as an individual. Mr. Presi- 
dent, we fought the war not for our- 
selves; we fought the war for the Viet- 
namese people. 

As we come back into Vietnam, we 
ought to come back with pride for that 
fact, with no shame whatsoever, and 
say that struggle ought to continue 
and that, indeed, it is legitimate for us 
to say to the government leaders: If 
you want prosperity in your country, if 
economic prosperity is your concern, 
then do not simply come to the United 
States and other Western developed na- 
tions and say you want investments. 
Follow your own people. A million and 
a half people left Vietnam, have come 
to the United States, have prospered. 
Why, Mr. President? Because they have 
political freedom, because they can 
own private property, because they do 
not have to worry—with certain excep- 
tions—about whether or not the Gov- 
ernment is going to come in and tell 
them they cannot join this political 
party or cannot practice this particu- 
lar allegiance. It is political freedom 
that is essential if you want to develop 
your country. 

We have to be saying that now with 
confidence, with pride, with real belief. 
I think a meeting in New York City to 
discuss human rights is inadequate. We 
should send a human rights delegation 
to Vietnam and say to the Vietnamese 
people who will hear us that we care 
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about their freedom, that we believe 
this war had purpose at its best. 

Not only do I find myself saying I am 
terrified and concerned about the fami- 
lies right now—and I know there are 
many families out there wondering 
whether this resolution is a sellout. It 
is not a sellout, Mr. President, but a 
true sellout would be if the United 
States Government says that we do not 
care about the freedom of the Vietnam- 
ese people; that we believe the war had 
no purpose at all. 

So I hope the Members of the Senate 
today will support Senator KERRY's 
resolution and Senator MCCAIN’s reso- 
lution. I believe it is time to end these 
sanctions, but it is not time for us to 
stop fighting for the freedom of the Vi- 
etnamese people. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Who yields time? 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, I yield 5 
minutes to the Senator from Arizona. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Chair recognizes Senator 
MCCAIN for 5 minutes. 

Mr. MCCAIN. Mr. President, before he 
leaves the floor, I would like to express 
my personal appreciation for Senator 
KERREY, of Nebraska. There has been 
no individual in America, much less 
this body, who has been a stronger ad- 
vocate for the basic human rights and 
freedom of the Vietnamese people. 

I suggest that one of the reasons why 
it continues to have the priority that 
it does, both with the American people 
and the administration, is because of 
his efforts. I appreciate it and I know 
he will continue to contribute to ef- 
forts to enable the people of Vietnam 
to realize the freedom and democracy 
for which Senator KERREY, of Ne- 
braska, made such an enormous sac- 
rifice. 

I thank the Chair. I thank Senator 
SMITH and Senator KERRY for a very 
elevated and enlightened debate. I wish 
to tell both of them that I think it has 
contributed enormously to the under- 
standing of the American people on 
this issue. Both have made cogent and 
informed arguments. What we have is 
an open and honest disagreement 
amongst honorable men in this par- 
ticular debate. 

I would like to mention that last 
night you did hear two arguments 
about the level of Vietnam’s coopera- 
tion with the United States. Those 
Senators unable to decide which argu- 
ment the facts support should look to 
the most credible sources. In my view, 
the most credible sources are the men 
and women we have asked to carry out 
the tasks of ascertaining the fates of 
the missing and finding a resolution to 
the POW/MIA issue. These are people 
like John Vessey, a man who received 
a battlefield commission at age 17 in 
Salerno, who fought in three wars in- 
cluding the Vietnam war, who was ap- 
pointed emissary by two Presidents of 
the United States, who made numerous 
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trips to Vietnam, who is respected and 
highly regarded. In fact, in my view, I 
have never met a finer individual in my 
life than Gen. John Vessey, a man who 
instead of taking his well-deserved re- 
tirement has spent thousands and 
thousands of hours trying to resolve 
this issue, not because the President of 
the United States asked him to but be- 
cause of his feeling of obligation to the 
men and women who served in Vietnam 
and those who are still listed as miss- 
ing in action or POW. 

Gen. John Vessey, after many years 
of total immersion in this issue, be- 
lieves that it is in the interest of fur- 
ther accounting on this issue for the 
United States to move forward and lift 
the embargo. 

I make brief reference to Adm. 
Charles Larson, Commander in Chief in 
the Pacific, and Gen. Tom Needham 
and the other military members who 
have been through jungles and hard- 
ship and difficulties that are impos- 
sible to describe in their efforts to as- 
certain the whereabouts of those who 
are still listed as missing in action. All 
of those individuals who we have en- 
trusted with that responsibility say 
that they believe we can help resolve 
this issue if, indeed, the United States 
moves forward in our relations. 

I have, in a previous statement, ar- 
ticulated my strongly held view that it 
is in the national interest of the United 
States to have an economically viable 
and strong Vietnam in light of the 
enormous economic and military 
growth of China. I also believe that at 
some point or another, Mr. President, 
the United States brings closure to our 
conflicts with other nations. Through- 
out our history we have brought clo- 
sure. I am not saying that I like and 
admire the Vietnamese. I am not say- 
ing that Senator BOB KERREY’s re- 
marks about human rights are not en- 
tirely valid. There are human rights 
abuses in Vietnam as we speak. There 
are people who are being imprisoned 
for speaking out about suppression of 
the basic freedoms of democracy that 
Vietnam promised the Vietnamese peo- 
ple during the entire conduct of the 
war, promises they clearly had no in- 
tention of honoring. But the fact is 
that it is in our interest to bring our 
conflict with Vietnam to closure. 

I would also like to point out that 
this amendment asks the President to 
lift the embargo expeditiously. What- 
ever he considers to be expeditious is 
up to the President. The accounting 
process will continue until we have 
identified all the remains that have 
been recovered. 

Among the criteria that Senator 
SMITH’s amendment establishes for de- 
termining full cooperation is that Viet- 
nam resolve all MIA cases not just in 
Vietnam but in Laos and Cambodia. 
They had a free election in Cambodia. 
I think we ought to ask the Cam- 
bodians to do that. 
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I would like to make a personal 
point, Mr. President. I do not often dis- 
cuss my past experiences in the Viet- 
nam war, not because I do not think it 
is appropriate, but because I do not 
think it is relevant to my work as a 
U.S. Senator. The fact is that during 
the years that those of us were held in 
captivity, our first and most important 
priority was to establish the identity 
and the names of those who were being 
held with us. 

The Vietnamese constantly threat- 
ened those Americans held captive that 
they would not release some Americans 
at the end of the war depending on our 
attitude and cooperation. Therefore, 
many times at great physical risk, we 
did everything we could to account for 
those who were in prison. Most of us 
used to go to sleep every night memo- 
rizing the names of those who were 
with us, and I can assure you, Mr. 
President, every name that I knew of 
has been accounted for. 

Now, does that mean there are not 
questions about those who were shot 
down in Laos? Absolutely not. Does it 
mean that in South Vietnam there is 
not a significant question? Absolutely 
not. And the accounting process can go 
on. The question that this body must 
answer is whether it will enhance our 
ability to get a full accounting by lift- 
ing the trade embargo or will it harm 
it. The view of the experts is that it 
will enhance our ability to obtain the 
fullest possible accounting. Sooner or 
later, we must recognize that a com- 
plete accounting will not happen be- 
cause in every war there have been 
those for whom we have been unable to 
account. At the same time, we as 
Americans will continue to do every- 
thing in our power to get a full and 
complete accounting, and the families 
of those who are still listed as missing 
in action deserve nothing less. I urge 
my colleagues to vote in favor of this 
resolution. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Who yields time? 

Mr. SMITH addressed the Chair. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Chair recognizes the Senator 
from New Hampshire, Mr. SMITH. ; 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, how much 
time do I have on our side? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Sixteen minutes is remaining to 
the Senator. 

Mr. SMITH. I thank the Chair. 

Mr. President, I yield myself 4 min- 
utes. 

I would like to respond to some com- 
ments that were made by Senator 
KERRY last night regarding the intent 
of my amendment. The amendment is 
very clear. There was some statement 
made that somehow this amendment 
would hold the Vietnamese account- 
able for accounting for lost Americans 
in Laos where they would not be able 
to do that because it was another na- 
tion. 
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I would like to read the language of 
the amendment which was not read 
last night, ironically. It says: 

Resolution of all cases or reports of unac- 
counted for U.S. personnel lost or captured 
in Vietnam, Laos or Cambodia for which offi- 
cials of the Socialist Republic of Vietnam 
can be reasonably expected to have in their 
possession additional information or remains 
that could lead to the fullest possible ac- 
counting of said U.S. personnel based on U.S. 
intelligence and investigative reports. 

That is reasonable. Anyone who 
knows anything about the conduct of 
that war knows that the Vietnamese 
controlled large portions of Laos, and 
that they know full well what hap- 
pened to many of our pilots who were 
shot down. Indeed, they were captured 
by the Vietnamese forces. Vietnamese 
forces controlled the Pathet Lao. 

So the intent of the amendment is 
clear. It does not ask the Vietnamese 
to be responsible for that which they 
cannot be responsible. But it does ask 
them to be responsible for the men 
they had some knowledge of, either 
captured or killed or whatever in Laos 
when they were operating there. So I 
think it is important to keep the 
record straight on exactly what the 
amendment says. 

Another point about my amendment 
which is very important is the con- 
sultation clause. Again, as I indicated 
in my earlier remarks, there is abso- 
lutely no individual group or any indi- 
vidual participating in this debate or 
who has a stake in this debate greater 
than the families. They deserve to be 
consulted before the embargo is lifted 
because behind every one of those 2,238 
cases there is a family. We do a lot of 
talking and discussing about numbers, 
budget deficits and everything else. 
There is always a number when we are 
talking about things in the Senate. 

But those numbers are families. 
Those families do not want this embar- 
go lifted. Does every family feel that 
way? No. There are families who would 
support lifting the embargo. I acknowl- 
edge that. But the vast majority do not 
and the organizations that represent 
them do not. The national league, the 
alliance, and other veterans groups as 
well as family groups do not support 
the lifting of the embargo. They should 
be heeded and listened to. That is rea- 
sonable. 

Let me also indicate that the reason 
I believe lifting the embargo is wrong, 
that it is unconscionable to do so at 
this point, is because it goes against 
the policies of President Reagan, Presi- 
dent Bush, and President Clinton. The 
policy that we have always had 
throughout Democrat and Republican 
administrations on this issue is that 
the fullest possible accounting would 
be the criteria for lifting the embargo. 

We are dealing with another agenda 
here. With the greatest respect for my 
colleague, Senator KERRY, he has prov- 
en that his agenda over the years is to 
lift the embargo. It is not linked to the 
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POW issue. Не wants the embargo lift- 
ed. He said it in 1990. In 1990 in a letter 
to then President Bush he said. We 
urge you to act promptly to lift the 
U.S. trade embargo on Vietnam and we 
pledge our full support.” 

There is no linkage here to POW and 
MIA. He wants the embargo lifted. 
That is why he is here. He has a right 
to his opinion. But he wants the em- 
bargo lifted. 

So let us understand that. We are 
dealing with an agenda of lifting the 
embargo. 

The Vietnamese have not fully co- 
operated. They have not fully cooper- 
ated. They have cooperated as we see 
with these excavations, and Senator 
KERRY said last night that I had no 
concerns about that—or indicated that 
I did not, intimated that I did not. I 
certainly do, everybody that is ac- 
counted for here in these excavations. I 
support doing those excavations, and I 
support accounting. 

I yield myself an additional 2 min- 
utes. 

The point is, is that the priority? 
Should that be the only thing we do? 
The answer is no. There are files in the 
archives of Vietnam where people can 
be accounted for. The Vietnamese can 
unilaterally provide this information 
today, and they do not do it. I gave 
plenty of examples last night in the de- 
bate. 

So what we are doing if we support 
this amendment of Senator KERRY is 
we are basically going against policies 
of Reagan, Bush and Clinton, and 
President Clinton has made a point of 
saying that he expects to have the full- 
est possible accounting before the em- 
bargo is lifted. 

And we are going against every fam- 
ily organization, every veterans orga- 
nization representing millions of peo- 
ple. We are going against them. We are 
ignoring what they want. Do they not 
have a right to be heard here? 

So, let us not deal with somebody 
else’s agenda, somebody else’s feelings 
about Vietnam and lifting the embar- 
go. Let us deal with the feelings of the 
people who count, the people who have 
the most at stake here, the families 
and the veterans groups and the poli- 
cies of previous Presidents, and the 
current President. 

That is all I am asking. My amend- 
ment is very reasonable. It does not 
say we cannot lift the embargo. My 
amendment says that when the Presi- 
dent certifies that we have received the 
fullest possible accounting from the 
Vietnamese Government, the embargo 
can be lifted. That is reasonable. Do 
not try to cop out by voting for both 
amendments. Vote for the right amend- 
ment. The right amendment is to let 
the President certify when the fullest 
possible accounting occurs because he 
has the access to the intelligence. Un- 
less you have read every case of these 
2,238 and determine for yourself that 
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the fullest possible accounting in that 
family’s case has been done, then you 
ought not to vote to lift the embargo. 

Fully forthcoming, do not be con- 
fused by partial—fully forthcoming. 
That is the issue. 

Mr. President, I yield 7 minutes to 
the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Senator SPECTER is recognized for 
7 minutes. 

Mr. SPECTER. I thank the Chair. I 
thank my colleague from New Hamp- 


shire. 

Mr. President, I have followed the de- 
bate very closely and have talked pri- 
vately with the distinguished Senator 
from New Hampshire, Senator SMITH, 
the distinguished Senator from Massa- 
chusetts, Senator KERRY, and also the 
distinguished Senator from Arizona, 
Senator MCCAIN about the issues. 

I have participated in the debate to 
some extent yesterday afternoon pos- 
ing the critical question as I saw it, 
which is has the Government of Viet- 
nam made the best good-faith effort to 
determine the locale of all of the re- 
mains of U.S. servicemen? And that is 
the basis for my judgment of the mat- 
ter, and that is to support the Smith 
amendment. 

The basis of the amendments offered 
by Senator KERRY and Senator MCCAIN 
turn on their pragmatic evaluation of 
what is the best way to get continuing 
efforts by the Government of Vietnam, 
and they have said that they believe 
that continuing efforts from the Gov- 
ernment of Vietnam can best be ob- 
tained by lifting the embargo. 

I do not know whether that is true or 
not. That is a judgment call. It may be 
that we can get more out of the Viet- 
namese Government by not lifting the 
embargo, because I think that it is a 
point of real pressure for the Vietnam- 
ese Government. I say that, having 
been in Vietnam in the course of the 
past 2 weeks, being a member of the 
Senate Energy Committee chaired by 
Senator BENNETT JOHNSTON, which vis- 
ited Vietnam. During the trip, we 
talked with General Needham, who is 
in charge of the U.S. military efforts 
on the MIA issue, and with the other 
U.S. military personnel in Vietnam. We 
also spoke with people from the Viet- 
namese Government who are trying to 
cooperate in producing the remains of 
all of the MIA's. 

I share the conclusions articulated 
by Senator JOHNSTON and Senator 
SIMPSON, who is also part of the con- 
gressional delegation, that it appears 
that the Vietnamese Government is 
trying. I am also familiar with the 
comments made by General Needham, 
and those of Admiral Larson. They are 
complimentary of what the Vietnamese 
Government has done. However, I do 
not know if the actions by the Viet- 
namese are the maximum good-faith 
effort possible. 

Senator SMITH has argued very per- 
suasively that the Vietnamese have 
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not given maximum effort. He has 
backed up his generalization with spe- 
cific indicators, if nonspecific evidence. 
But there is really more that the Gov- 
ernment of Vietnam can do by way of 
disclosing the locale of remains of 
MIA’ 


8. 

I think that the President of the 
United States is in the best position to 
make that determination. The Presi- 
dent, with his executive authority and 
with his access to much more informa- 
tion than any Senator has, is in a bet- 
ter position than any Senator or the 
Senate as a body. 

We know as a matter of practical ex- 
perience that no matter how hard we 
probe—I served on the Intelligence 
Committee for 6 years—and press the 
executive branch for the facts, we just 
do not get the full facts. It is an unfor- 
tunate fact of life in the U.S. Govern- 
ment that there is concealment even 
from the key members of the key com- 
mittees in the face of specific requests 
and in the face of specific representa- 
tions by the executive branch. That is 
a very troublesome fact, Mr. President, 
but that is a fact that I have seen now 
in my 14th year in the U.S. Senate. 

The President knows more than we 
do. I had, frankly, expected Senator 
SMITH to offer an amendment which 
would be the sense of the Senate to 
preclude the President from lifting the 
embargo on the basis of what Senator 
SMITH believes to be true. 

That is what I had candidly expected. 
As soon as I returned from the trip to 
Vietnam, I sought Senator SMITH out 
and talked with him about it and went 
over with him to the extent I could the 
specific facts that he had and some, 
candidly, he would not tell me about. I 
understand that, too, in terms of con- 
fidentiality. Based on where he was, I 
thought he might well take the posi- 
tion that the Senate should say to the 
President: Do not lift the embargo. He 
has not said that. If he had said that, I 
do not think I would have gone that far 
with him, because I think, with all due 
respect, that the President has access 
to more information than Senator 
SMITH. Senator SMITH, may the RECORD 
show, is smiling and nodding in the af- 
firmative. 

My colleague, Senator MCCAIN, is on 
the floor, and I do not think anybody 
has more standing than Senator 
MCCAIN on this or any other issue re- 
lated to the Vietnam war. As I said 
yesterday, our congressional delega- 
tion went to the monument for Senator 
MCCAIN in Vietnam by the lake where 
he was downed. Senator MCCAIN is 
smiling, and he finds it somewhat em- 
barrassing to be a war hero, but that is 
part of the problem he will have to 
bear. We all had our pictures taken in 
front of the monument, and a group 
photo as well, because we have so much 
respect and admiration for Senator 
MCCAIN. 

I do not disagree with Senator 
MCCAIN, and I appreciated his comment 
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yesterday when I endorsed what Admi- 
ral Larson said and what General Need- 
ham said, and he is prepared to back 
their view in lifting the embargo. My 
own sense is not to accept their judg- 
ment but to look for the standards, 
which I think are more important. The 
standard that I think is most impor- 
tant is whether there has been a maxi- 
mum good-faith effort by the Govern- 
ment of Vietnam to tell us all they 
know about the MIA’s and the remains 
of the MIA’s. Iam not prepared to base 
my decision on what is the maximum 
pressure or leverage. 

I see my time has expired, as the 
Chair is about to pound the gavel. I 
shall conclude at this point with 
thanks to Senator SMITH for yielding 
me the time. 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, I yield 2 
minutes to the Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. ROBB. Mr. President, in order to 
support the continuing efforts of the 
Joint Task Force-Full Accounting in 
Vietnam, United States military per- 
sonnel at the Pentagon and Pacific 
Command in Hawaii, POW/MIA ana- 
lysts at the Defense Intelligence Agen- 
cy, diplomatic officials at the State 
Department, the President, and most 
importantly, the families of those 
missing in action from the Vietnam 
war, I urge the adoption of this sense- 
of-the-Senate resolution calling for the 
expeditious removal of the United 
States embargo against Vietnam. 

I join a distinguished group of fellow 
Vietnam veterans in supporting this 
course of action; among them, Sen- 
ators JOHN KERRY and JOHN MCCAIN, 
with whom I served on the Select Com- 
mittee on POW/MIA Affairs, and with 
whom I continue to join in advancing 
the objective of the fullest possible ac- 
counting of our POW/MIAs. 

Mr. President, a few years ago we 
created a diplomatic framework, 
known as the roadmap, for the resolu- 
tion of this issue. We established clear 
benchmarks in the roadmap that had 
to be met by the Vietnamese in order 
for our economic and political rela- 
tions to be restored. The Vietnamese 
have taken many steps to fulfill their 
obligations under the framework. 

Following Assistant Secretary Win- 
ston Lord’s trip to Vietnam last 
month, the State Department reported 
to me that the Vietnamese have exhib- 
ited far more cooperation than ever be- 
fore. They provided Assistant Sec- 
retary Lord new documents from the 
immediate post-war period, and reiter- 
ated to him their commitment to co- 
operate in all phases of our POW/MIA 
investigation. 

Mr. President, regarding the four key 
areas President Clinton has announced 
in which he sought further progress by 
the Vietnamese in POW/MIA account- 
ing—remains, discrepancy cases, tri- 
lateral cooperation, and archives— 
there have been significant develop- 
ments on all these fronts in recent 
months. 
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Specifically, 67 sets of remains were 
returned in 1993, a number higher than 
nearly any previous year. We have re- 
duced the discrepancy case number to 
73, and trilateral excavation teams in 
late 1993 recovered remains on both 
sides of the Lao and Vietnamese bor- 
ders. Further, the JTF-FA in Hanoi de- 
scribes the progress made to date in 
the area of archival research as superb. 

Mr. President, beginning earlier this 
month 8 American POW/MIA ехса- 
vation teams fanned out to 13 different 
provinces in Vietnam to dig and exam- 
ine crash sites. They are just now fin- 
ishing up 3 weeks of work. Eighty-four 
Americans are involved in the effort, 
and the next mission is expected to in- 
clude even more American personnel. 
The Vietnamese fully support, and are 
cooperating with, these field oper- 
ations. 

Last August, Premier Vo Van Kiet 
gave me his personal assurance that 
the Vietnamese would help American 
investigators in-country. He told me 
that while “we can’t find what was lost 
one hundred percent, the Vietnamese 
Government will try all ways and 
means to try to resolve outstanding 
problems with sympathy.” 

Mr. President, besides speaking to 
the Premier and Foreign Minister 
Nguyen Manh Cam at length, I saw 
concrete examples of cooperation dur- 
ing my visit to Hanoi, Danang, and Ho 
Chi Minh City. When I arrived in 
Hanoi, I was briefed by JTF-FA person- 
nel and assured that an amnesty pro- 
gram was underway that would allow 
Vietnamese citizens to turn in remains 
or evidence relating to American POW/ 
MIAs and not face retribution. JTF-FA 
were hopeful about the prospects of the 
amnesty program, and State Depart- 
ment officials reported to me yester- 
day that it has helped to resolve a 
number of POW/MIA cases. 

An oral history program has also 
been initiated, and when I visited the 
Ranch in Hanoi where the U.S. mili- 
tary is based, JTF-FA staff were work- 
ing their way through specific inter- 
views, with past Vietnamese leaders 
and cadre that would have possible 
knowledge of the POW/MIA issue. They 
had already conducted quite a few 
interviews, with a handful showing 
some promise of useful information. 

In addition, JTF-FA personnel are 
now systematically conducting docu- 
mentation research. Analysts are con- 
ducting interviews with Vietnamese 
journalists who covered the war, comb- 
ing through newspaper morgues for 
clues, visiting central and regimental 
level military museums, and examin- 
ing old Vietnam News Agency photos. I 
have been impressed with the com- 
prehensive approach and efficiency of 
their efforts. 

Mr. President, none of this would 
have been possible had Vietnamese au- 
thorities stonewalled American inves- 
tigators. There would have been no 
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interviews of Vietnamese military offi- 
cials, visits to military museums, field 
excavations, handing over of remains, 
or providing of information on discrep- 
ancy cases if the Vietnamese had not 
acquiesced to our demands as stated in 
the roadmap. 

Mr. President, in order to continue 
with this forward motion, lifting the 
embargo will help accelerate our ef- 
forts to achieve full accountability. 
Our own interests—not just Viet- 
nam's—are served by expanding ties 
with Vietnam. Regretably, we will 
never be able to recover every remain 
and close every case relating to miss- 
ing Americans in Vietnam—nor have 
we been able to do so for any war prior 
to Vietnam. But the task will be easier 
with greater and more access. 

What we risk by not proceeding is 
continued Vietnamese cooperation. My 
interest is not in engaging in rhetori- 
cal saber rattling with Communist 
leaders in Hanoi; I abhor their political 
system and condition normalization of 
relations on improvements in the 
treatment of their people. 

Mr. President, beyond my own per- 
sonal observations during two recent 
trips to Vietnam and my active partici- 
pation in the Select Committee on 
POW/MIA Affair’s investigation of this 
issue, I trust and believe United States 
officials—from General Vessey to Gen- 
eral Needham to Admiral Larson to As- 
sistant Secretary Lord—who tell me 
that the Vietnamese are giving us 
straight answers and putting forth 
their best effort to determine the 
whereabouts of our POW/MIA’s. These 
officials have laid the groundwork to 
expand the basis by which the JTF-FA 
is conducting its work across Vietnam. 
Not proceeding would represent a lost 
opportunity to learn more about our 
POW/MIA’s who stood and fought in 
Vietnam. Lifting the economic embar- 
go enhances the prospects of gaining 
more answers to what happened to our 
loved ones, so I lend my full support to 
this measure as a means for achieving 
such a goal. 

Mr. President, on a final note, as 
chairman of the East Asia Subcommit- 
tee on the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee, I will be holding a hearing late 
next week to question Clinton adminis- 
tration officials on the latest progress. 
In my role of oversight, I look forward 
to laying the facts out to the American 
people, and helping to shape future 
United States foreign policy as it re- 
lates to our missing servicemen and 
economic and political relations with 
Vietnam. 

This morning, I want to say that I 
believe this is one of those opportuni- 
ties that if we do not take it, we are 
going to set the whole process back. I 
agree very much with the arguments 
made by my colleagues, Senator KERRY 
and Senator MCCAIN, and many others, 
on this particular topic. I spent time in 
July of last year meeting with a num- 
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ber of Vietnamese officials, including 
the Premier, the Foreign Minister. I 
spent time in a hearing. I spent time in 
August there. There is no question in 
my mind that the officials in Vietnam 
think they are cooperating to the full- 
est extent possible. They believe that 
the United States has told them that if 
they will cooperate, at least a lifting of 
the embargo can take place. 

It is my very firm conviction that if 
we do not do something, we are going 
to set back this process and make it 
more difficult to get the kinds of infor- 
mation we have to have if we are going 
to provide a full accounting. That is all 
this amendment requires, that we con- 
tinue to press for a full accounting, 
that we keep that commitment and 
concern about loved ones that have not 
been accounted for. We can best do 
that by fulfilling our part of the bar- 
gain in this particular case, because 
the Vietnamese believe in good faith 
that they have complied to the full ex- 
tent of their capacity. 

Mr. President, I urge support for the 
resolution that Senators KERRY, 
MCCAIN, I, and others put in. 

With respect to my colleague from 
New Hampshire, I understand and ap- 
preciate what he has done to keep the 
pressure on. But in this case, we need 
to make a decision to move on and 
allow the rest of the process to take 
place and to support the effort for the 
full accounting. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, how much 
time do I have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator has 58 seconds remaining. There 
are 5 minutes 13 seconds on the other 
side. 

Mr. SMITH. I think the Senator from 
Massachusetts should use a couple 
more minutes, and then we will close. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 4 minutes. 

Mr. President, there are going to be 
two votes. One vote is urging the Presi- 
dent to do something—not mandating 
it, not telling him to do it tomorrow, 
but urging him to expeditiously move 
to do this. The President has been con- 
sulting with families. He will continue 
to consult with families. There is noth- 
ing in the McCain, Robb, et al., amend- 
ment, that changes the policy of today, 
except to urge him to move forward in 
order to preserve the policy of today. 

The amendment of Senator SMITH is 
cleverly calculated to change the cur- 
rent policy. It changes President Clin- 
ton’s policy, and it does not do it аза 
sense of the Senate. It mandates it by 
law. It tells the President what he 
must do in the context of this, dif- 
ferent from what was done with Presi- 
dent Bush and President Reagan. It 
sets a new standard, including Viet- 
nam’s responsibility to provide infor- 
mation for Laos and Cambodia. It re- 
quires it to be based on intelligence, so 
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the veterans groups can say: You did 
not follow the intelligence; or you did, 
not knowing whether the intelligence 
is even good. 

I respectfully suggest that we should 
not order the President to do some- 
thing; we should suggest. This is not a 
test of patriotism. This vote is not 
whether you are for or against getting 
an accounting. This is a judgment issue 
as to how we best respect the com- 
manders in the field who are getting 
the accounting and respect a process 
that has been underway for some time. 
If we do not proceed forward, Mr. Presi- 
dent, we can lose the ability to get the 
answers we are getting today. 

I am sorry that my colleague sug- 
gested that I have some other motive. 
I have not suggested anything about 
his motives. The fact is that I sat 
through hearing after hearing, asked 
the toughest questions of Dr. Kissinger 
and others, helped get millions of docu- 
ments declassified, have traveled eight 
times to Vietnam, flown at risk in So- 
viet helicopters across their territory, 
and spent hours trying to get answers. 
I have listened to the people in the 
field—something that we did not do 
during the war itself. 

The people in the field are saying to 
us: Lift this embargo. You will help us 
get answers for the families. We have 
to turn away from a policy of retribu- 
tion to a policy that makes sense— 
common sense. For 19 years, we did 
nothing; for 19 years, we got very few 
answers, if any, for our families. For 19 
years, we were not engaged. But since 
General Vessey, who says lift the 
embargo” got engaged, we are getting 
answers for our families. General 
Vessey has spent hours working this 
process. He says, “Lift the embargo.” 
Admiral Larson, who is the commander 
in charge, says, “Lift it.” General 
Needham, who is working day to day at 
risk of life with other American sol- 
diers, says. Lift it.“ 

Mr. President, my colleagues say 
Vietnam has not done everything they 
can. I do not know if they have or not. 
You cannot prove they have not. The 
question is whether or not we are going 
to have a process in place that puts 
them to the test. Senator MCCAIN and 
Senator ROBB and Senator BOB KERREY 
and Senator LARRY PRESSLER and I, all 
Vietnam veterans, are not asking this 
U.S. Senate to trust the Vietnamese. 
We are asking the Senate to put in 
place a continuing process that veri- 
fies, that puts them to the test, that 
asks for more information, and that 
guarantees our ability to get it. 

Two years ago, when I began this 
process as chairman of the Senate se- 
lect committee, we had no office in 
Vietnam, no ability to get archives, no 
access to the countryside. We had no 
ability to follow up on live sighting re- 
ports. Now we have American soldiers 
landing in helicopters, not on search 
and destroy missions but on search and 
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discover missions. American soldiers 
again are walking through Vietnam, 
unescorted, asking questions of the vil- 
lagers. We do that at the sufferance of 
the Vietnamese. 

Unless we continue this process, 
which they could cut off tomorrow, we 
will not serve the families. If you want 
to serve the families, you will vote to 
lift the embargo. If you want to put the 
war behind us and act in a statesman- 
like fashion and look to the future and 
protect the interests of this Nation, 
you will vote to lift the embargo. 

І reserve the remainder of my time. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I yield 
the remainder of my time to the Re- 
publican leader, Senator DOLE. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I have lis- 
tened to this debate very carefully. In 
fact, last night I went home and lis- 
tened to the distinguished Senator 
from New Hampshire, the Senator from 
Massachusetts, and the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. GLENN]. I must say it is a 
judgment call as just pointed out by 
the Senator from Massachusetts. 

I certainly respect all those who are 
associated on the other side, Senator 
ROBB, Senator McCAIN, Senator KERRY, 
and Senator KERREY. 

I understand that this is a matter of 
some import, but I do not really under- 
stand why there would be opposition to 
the amendment that we are offering. It 
just says the Commander in Chief is 
the Commander in Chief and he ought 
to make a determination. 

My association with Vietnam POW’s 
and MIA’s goes way back to 1970. In 
fact, I wore my colleague, Senator 
McCaIN’s bracelet around. I did not 
know he would be a colleague at that 
time. I remember going to President 
Nixon saying we have to do something 
about POW’s and MIA’s. I remember 
going to a meeting in 1970 at Constitu- 
tion Hall when only 30 people showed 
up, including two Members of Congress, 
to talk about the plight of the POW’s 
and MIA’s. I remember promising the 
group of families at that meeting that 
we would fill Constitution Hall in 90 
days, and we did. The speaker at that 
time was Vice President Spiro Agnew— 
a long time ago—and we filled Con- 
stitution Hall. 

I ask unanimous consent that I may 
use my leader’s time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mrs. 
MURRAY). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. DOLE. And we filled Constitu- 
tion Hall. I know it has been a long 
time. It has been a long time, and soon- 
er or later you just have to cut it off. 

I listened with great interest to the 
recitation of those still missing from 
Korea and World War П. They were big- 
ger numbers of missing from those 
wars than from Vietnam. 

Certainly, they made a lot of 
progress in Vietnam. But, on the other 
hand, there are still some families out 
there who just would like one last cer- 
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tification by the President of the 
United States that progress is not only 
good, but that this is it: Vietnam is not 
withholding. They are willing to accept 
that. 

It is the families that have endured 
the pain of not knowing for 20 or more 
years. Families who deserve final an- 
swers. Let’s finally have an answer for 
Jane Duke Gaylor in El Dorado, KS, as 
to what happened to her son, Charles 
Duke, a civilian technician missing 
from Pleiku, Vietnam, since May 30, 
1970. Answers to Mary Hall in Altoona, 
KS, as to what happened to her hus- 
band, T. Sgt. Willis R. Hall at Lima 
Site 85, overrun March 11, 1968. And an- 
swers to Carol Hrdlicka in Conway 
Springs, KS, as to what happened to 
her husband, Col. David Hrdlicka, shot 
down over Laos in 1965, and whose pic- 
ture appeared in Pravda and in Viet- 
namese newspapers in 1966. 

In that time, there has been some 
progress—345 Americans have been ac- 
counted for. But this progress only oc- 
curred after serious and sustained pres- 
sure from the United States. The track 
records is crystal clear: Vietnam has 
lied, concealed, and dissembled for 20 
years. They give up information and 
remains only when the Government 
makes a political decision that it 
serves their political goals. And, as the 
administration’s decisions to support 
IMF loans to Vietnam in July 1993, and 
to ease the embargo in September 1993 
show: The Vietnamese strategy to con- 
trol release of remains and information 
for political leverage is working. 

The Kerry-McCain amendment says 
the embargo should be lifted expedi- 
tiously. The Smith-Dole amendment 
says the President should not lift the 
current embargo until he makes a de- 
termination that Vietnam has provided 
remains and information our own Gov- 
ernment has reason to believe Vietnam 
continues to withhold. If Vietnam has 
already fully cooperated—as some of 
their supporters appear to believe—the 
President can make this determination 
tomorrow. 

If, however, Vietnam is allowing 
highly publicized searches of already 
excavated crash sites, while holding 
back remains, crucial documents, and 
information about cases our intel- 
ligence community believes they could 
provide—we should not lift the embar- 
go. And, if Vietnam is holding back in- 
formation as many credible observers 
believe, lifting the embargo would be 
the worst possible decision. It would 
let the Vietnamese Government know 
that the United States no longer con- 
siders accounting for America’s POW/ 
MIA's a matter of the highest national 
priority. It would let the Vietnamese 
know that the fullest possible account- 
ing is now on the back burner. And it 
would let the Vietnamese know that 
business interests take precedence over 
the interests of seeking knowledge 
about the fate of Americans who served 
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their country in a war too many are 
willing to forget. 

I hope all Senators can agree that we 
should respect the views of the families 
of those unaccounted for from the Viet- 
nam war. They are not unreasonable. 
They are not saying keep the embargo 
until after the fullest possible resolu- 
tion is obtained. What they are asking 
for is simple: Do not lift the embargo 
until Vietnam provides information 
that our own intelligence community 
says it can easily provide if Vietnam 
makes the political decision to do it. 
What the families oppose is payment in 
advance. What they support is reci- 
procity—a clear sign that Vietnam has 
done what it can easily do to resolve 
their uncertainty. 

Mr. President, the Smith-Dole 
amendment simply lays out a deter- 
mination by the President on Vietnam- 
ese-POW/MIA cooperation before the 
embargo is lifted. I would hope all my 
colleagues could support it. If POW/ 
MIA cooperation is as good as many 
Senators stated last night, they should 
be able to support this language. 

I am not certain—I guess maybe 
some of my colleagues will vote for 
both amendments. I do not know what 
they will do. 

The President of the United States is 
the Commander in Chief under the Con- 
stitution. He is going to make some 
findings. He is not going to lift the em- 
bargo without making some findings 
on the issue. 

I just suggest that all the amend- 
ment does is lay out a determination 
by the President on Vietnamese-POW 
cooperation before the embargo is lift- 
ed. 

I do not know any reasons to oppose 
this amendment. I listened to my col- 
leagues last night, and certainly Sen- 
ator KERRY of Massachusetts has done 
precisely what he said he had done. He 
has been to Vietnam eight times. He 
has flown all over the country and he 
has held 2 years of hearings. The Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire has done the 
same, as has the Senator from Arizona, 
and many others. 

But this amendment is simply an af- 
firmation of President Clinton’s posi- 
tion, and this is what he said on No- 
vember 11, 1992. It is his quote: 

І have sent a clear message that there will 


‘pe no normalization of relations with any 


nation that is at all suspected of withholding 
any information. We must have as full an ас- 
counting as humanly possible. 

Our amendment simply asks the 
President to make a determination on 
his own standard: is Vietnam suspected 
of withholding any information? If he 
says no, that is the end of it. 

Maybe the President will think 
things have changed since he made 
that statement. Maybe the President 
thinks Vietnam is not withholding in- 
formation. Then he should welcome 
this amendment as an opportunity to 
address the concerns of the families. 
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Maybe there are not that many of 
them. Maybe this is not a big issue. It 
is probably not going to win or lose 
any election for anyone. But it means 
a great deal to some people. Maybe 
they ought to give up. Maybe they 
ought to give up hope. 

But I happen to believe, based on the 
information available to me, that Viet- 
nam is not being fully forthcoming. 
They are allowing a lot of activity. We 
get a lot of activity around here a lot 
of times and do not do anything. There 
is a lot of activity around here but 
nothing happens. 

But as President Clinton said in his 
letter to Senator SMITH last month, “I 
will not accept mere activity by Viet- 
nam on the POW/MIA issue as 
progress.” 

Supporters of normalization with 
Vietnam talked about remains turned 
over in 1993. But remains alone do not 
provide a final answer to the families’ 
uncertainty—unless cases are resolved. 
According to information prepared by 
the National League of Families, only 
three Americans previously unac- 
counted for in Vietnam have had their 
status fully resolved in the last year. 

We need to compare apples with ap- 
ples. Previous administrations counted 
resolved cases—not unidentified re- 
mains—as a measure of progress. 
Maybe some of the remains will lead to 
cases being finally resolved in the fu- 
ture—I hope so. But it does not seem to 
me that three resolved cases in 1993 is 
sufficient to justify a decision to lift 
the embargo—especially when so many 
qualified experts say Vietnam is hold- 
ing back. 

Can it truly be that difficult to pro- 
vide the answers that Dr. Kissinger 
sought in February 1973, when he pre- 
sented over 80 folders to the Vietnam- 
ese in Hanoi. Information contained in 
these folders—from Vietnamese 
sources—proved that American POW's 
were at one time alive, because their 
pictures were published in newspapers 
in Laos, Vietnam, Russia, and other 
Communist countries. These are easy 
cases for Vietnam to solve. The United 
States has waited far too long for these 
answers—answers Vietnam could pro- 
vide if it wanted to. 

Let me quote Carl Ford, a career in- 
telligence officer and senior Defense 
Department official from 1989 to 1993: 

The amount of information the Vietnam- 
ese could share with us but are concealing 
and withholding is enormous. Everybody 
knows the Vietnamese are holding out. 

Richard Childress, NSC official 
throughout the Reagan years, said: 

It is also clear that the Vietnamese have 
studiously avoided giving us documents that 
would resolve many outstanding cases. 

Mr. Ford and Mr. Childress are not 
among those accused of harboring con- 
spiracy theories on the POW/MIA issue. 
On the contrary, they have been sav- 
aged by many accusations over the 
years for being too soft on Vietnam. 
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Іп my view, there is room for legiti- 
mate disagreement over the issue of 
Vietnamese cooperation. The Smith- 
Dole amendment would allow the 
President to make his view known be- 
fore he lifts the embargo on Vietnam. 

I ask unanimous consent that several 
documents prepared by the National 
League of Families, including a record 
of the Clinton administration’s com- 
mitments, and an article, entitled 
“Will Clinton Buy Hanoi’s POW Cha- 
rade,” be printed in the RECORD after 
my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. DOLE. Let me say to my col- 
leagues, lifting the embargo—if Viet- 
nam is holding back information and 
remains—is not about healing the 
wounds of the past. Lifting the embar- 
go will help heal those wounds—only if 
we can all be assured that Vietnam is 
no longer withholding information and 
remains for political purposes. Vote for 
the Kerry-McCain amendment if you 
believe the embargo should be lifted. 
But also vote for the Smith-Dole 
amendment if you believe the families 
of those who served for this country de- 
serve answers before the embargo is 
lifted. Adoption of the Smith-Dole 
amendment will help achieve the end 
we all seek. 

So it seems to me that you have an 
opportunity here to, reinforce the 
President’s constitutional right to 
make policy—all we ask is a simple de- 
termination. If he makes that deter- 
mination, then we probably would ac- 
cept it. 

Madam President, again I thank my 
colleagues on both sides of this issue. 
They were there. We were not there. 
They understand it probably better 
than any of us who were in earlier con- 
flicts. But the question is the same: 
When do we tell the families that it is 
over? Maybe it is very important. I 
know there are a lot of economic op- 
portunities in Vietnam. A lot of busi- 
nesses are very interested in this 
amendment, and sooner or later the 
embargo is probably going to be lifted, 
but it seems to me we are not asking 
much in the Smith-Dole amendment. 
We hope it might have the support of 
my colleagues. 

EXHIBIT 1 
MEMORANDUM TO MEMBERS OF THE U.S. 
SENATE 

From: Ann Mills Griffiths, executive direc- 
tor. 

Subject: Position on United States relations 
with Vietnam in the context of POW/MIA 
progress. 

Date: January 26, 1994. 

The POW/MIA families urge your imme- 
diate support for the Dole/Smith amendment 
to the Kerry/McCain amendment to S. 1281, 
the State Department Authorization Bill. 
Your support will demonstrate that you have 
done your best on behalf of the POW/MIA 
families and veterans in your state, to en- 
sure that the U.S. obtains the fullest pos- 
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sible accounting for Americans still missing 
from the Vietnam War. 

We back President Clinton on the need for 
full implementation of the four criteria he 
outlined on July 2nd and reaffirmed on Sep- 
tember 14th of last year. Like him, the POW/ 
MIA families “will not accept mere activity 
by Vietnam on POW/MIA issues as progress." 
The families and our nation’s veterans want 
and deserve real answers. The perception of 
progress“ now taking place is based largely 
on increased activities, not results which ac- 
count for our missing relatives. 

If Vietnam unilaterally provides the re- 
mains of Americans and incident-related 
documents which the U.S. intelligence com- 
munity believes they are withholding, the 
National League of POW/MIA Families is not 
opposed to reciprocal steps by the U.S. to 
improve diplomatic and economic relations. 
We have supported that approach since 1989 
and advocated humanitarian assistance since 
1986. What we oppose are steps by the U.S. to 
meet Vietnam’s economic and political ob- 
jectives before their leadership authorizes 
unilateral actions which would rapidly ac- 
count for hundreds of Americans. 

Our position on living POWs is that Ameri- 
cans were alive at the end of the war, have 
not been returned, must be assumed still 
alive without evidence to the contrary, and 
that the Government of Vietnam can easily 
resolve these questions. If Americans last 
known alive in captivity are no longer liv- 
ing, their remains should be readily avail- 
able to Vietnamese authorities. Field 
“searches” аге not necessary to resolve 
these cases; a political decision by the Viet- 
namese leadership is required. 


VIETNAM'S ABILITY TO RAPIDLY ACCOUNT FOR 
MISSING AMERICANS 

Family members, veterans and other 
League supporters throughout the country 
oppose further steps to lift the U.S. embargo 
or improve political relations until Hanoi 
makes the decision to cooperate fully and 
stops manipulating this issue. The League 
supports reciprocity, but not when Vietnam 
is clearly withholding answers from the fam- 
ilies. 

One way of viewing what the U.S. knows 
and what Vietnam can do is by looking at 
what Hanoi has not, but could have done. 
U.S. intelligence and other data confirms 
over 200 unaccounted for discrepancy cases of 
Americans last known alive, reported alive, 
or in close proximity to capture. In approxi- 
mately 100 of these cases, investigations 
have reportedly been sufficient to confirm 
death. Hanoi knows that these are highest 
priority cases, as they relate directly to the 
live prisoner issue. If deceased, remains of 
these Americans are logically the most read- 
ily available for repatriation since they were 
captured on the ground or in direct proxim- 
ity to PAVN forces. Yet, Vietnam has pur- 
posely avoided accounting for these Ameri- 
cans, allowing only investigations“ to de- 
termine fate, while signaling availability of 
more data. 

U.S. wartime and post-war reporting on 
specific cases, captured Vietnamese docu- 
ments concerning the handling of U.S. pris- 
oners and casualties, and debriefs of com- 
munist Vietnamese captives, reinforced by 
U.S. monitored directives and other report- 
ing, formed a clear picture of a comprehen- 
sive North Vietnamese system for collection 
of remains and information dating back to 
the French-Indochina War. Specific sources 
such as the mortician in 1979, substantiated 
by others in the 1980's, highlighted remains 
storage as a key factor in obtaining account- 
ability. 
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During the war and since, the Vietnamese 
Communists placed great value on the recov- 
ery and/or recording of burial locations of 
U.S. remains. During the war, if jeopardized 
by imminent discovery or recovery by U.S. 
forces, burial was immediate to hide the re- 
mains, then disinterment when possible, pho- 
tography and reburial, or transfer to Hanoi if 
feasible. Evidence of this process is con- 
firmed by U.S. intelligence. 

Assessment of community-wide intel- 
ligence serves as the basis for U.S. expecta- 
tions that hundreds of Americans could be 
rapidly accounted for with unilateral Viet- 
namese action to repatriate remains. In 1986- 
87, the entire intelligence community main- 
tained higher estimates, but the numbers 
were subsequently further screened to estab- 
lish the most realistic targets for the Viet- 
namese government to meet. 

Forensic evidence serves as another basis 
for establishing expectations. Roughly 65% 
of the 279 identified remains returned from 
Vietnam since the end of the war have shown 
evidence of both above and below ground 
storage. This is hard evidence, confirmed by 
forensic scientists. 

After two years of no results from the Vi- 
etnamese in 1979-80, during a September, 1982 
ABC “Nightline” program, SRV Foreign 
Minister Nguyen Co Thach flatly denied 
holding any U.S. remains, as had SRV offi- 
cials throughout the Carter Administration; 
Vietnam returned 8 stored remains in 1983. 
Negotiations for a two-year plan in 1985 
brought the largest number of remains ob- 
tained to that point; nearly all 38 showed 
evidence of storage. In 1987, negotiations re- 
sulted in the largest number of remains re- 
turned during one year, 62 in 1988, 30 of which 
were returned at one time. Nearly all were 
virtually complete skeletons which showed 
clear evidence of storage; there are more re- 
cent examples. 

The total number of identified remains re- 
turned from Vietnam with evidence of stor- 
age does not equal the number reported 
stored by valid sources, nor come close to 
the USG assessment of remains available for 
unilateral SRV repatriation. Evidence of 
storage exists on remains returned this year, 
but not yet identified; an important signal 
was also sent by the SRV in a 1989 stored-re- 
mains repatriation. Both instances revealed 
province-level storage/curation; there are 
many other examples. 

Vietnamese officials have also admitted 
storage of remains. In 1985, following up an 
initiative through a regional government, an 
NSC official met privately with a politburo- 
level Vietnamese official during an NSC-led 
U.S. delegation to Hanoi. The carefully 
drawn plan was for negotiations on live pris- 
oners and remains. The SRV foreign minister 
indicated that no live prisoners were on the 
table for discussion, but that the hundreds of 
remains discussed through the third party 
were. 

In order to test the scope of Vietnamese 
knowledge, two specific cases were officially 
presented to SRV officials in 1985/86 with a 
request for their unilateral assistance; both 
losses occurred in Lao territory under PAVN 
control during the war. One was returned 
unilaterally in 1988, 98% complete and stored 
above ground since the incident. Vietnam 
has unilaterally repatriated stored remains 
from remote locations spanning the entire 
war. 

There is continuity today. In 1991 and 1993, 
the SRV provided graves registration lists 
with names of unaccounted for Americans. 
Inclusion of these names was likely again 
purposeful, as was filtering through private 
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channels photographs of dead, unaccounted 
for Americans whose remains have not yet 
been returned. Combat photography was di- 
rected by the DRV/SRV government; DRV/ 
PRG soldiers did not own personal cameras, 
much less carry them. Regardless of mixed 
or conflicting signals on both sides, these 
and other actions by SRV officials are in- 
tended to signal the U.S. of remains avail- 
ability. 

Information obtained from field operations 
after the war, including recent Joint task 
Force-Full Accounting (JTF-FA) activities, 
also reveals that central DRV/SRV authori- 
ties systematically recovered American re- 
mains. Eyewitnesses reported central au- 
thorities arriving to supervise remains re- 
coveries of Americans not yet accounted for. 
As long as Vietnam continues to benefit fi- 
nancially and politically from field inves- 
tigations of these same cases, Hanoi has lit- 
tle motivation to unilaterally repatriate re- 
mains now being withheld. 


STATUS OF THE POW/MIA ISSUE: JANUARY 12, 
1994 

2,238 Americans are still prisoner, missing 
and unaccounted for from the Vietnam War. 
A breakdown by country of loss follows: 
Vietnam 1,647 (North—602; South—1,045); 
Laos—505; Cambodia—78; Chinese territorial 
waters—8. Over 80% of U.S. losses in Laos 
and 90% of those in Cambodia occurred in 
areas controlled by Vietnamese forces during 
the war. The League seeks the return of all 
prisoners, the fullest possible accounting for 
all missing Americans and repatriation of all 
recoverable remains. 

At the forefront of the League's efforts is 
resolving the live prisoner issue. Official in- 
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telligence information supports the fact that 
Americans known to have been alive in cap- 
tivity in Vietnam, Laos and Cambodia did 
not return at the end of the war. In the ab- 
sence of evidence to the contrary, it can only 
be assumed that these Americans remain 
alive in captivity today. As a matter cf pol- 
icy, the USG operates under the assumption 
that U.S. POWs could still be held. 


Archival research in Vietnam has produced 
over 20,000 documents, photographs and 
other materials related to U.S. POW/MIA's; 
only approximately 1% of the new informa- 
tion relates to missing for Americans. Uni- 
lateral Vietnamese repatriation of remains 
has been the most productive means of 
achieving accountability. Despite the exten- 
sive joint field activities in Vietnam, only 
three Americans were accounted for in 1993 
from that process. The decreased number of 
experienced specialists directly involved in 
the in-country accounting process has 
brought justifiable criticism from the fami- 
lies and veterans. The League believes that 
it is imperative to have language-capable, 
knowledgeable personnel conducting all as- 
pects of joint field operations in all three 
Indochina countries. 


Joint field activities in Laos have been 
productive and, increasingly, the Laos Gov- 
ernment has permitted greater flexibility 
while U.S. teams are in-country. In Cam- 
bodia, joint investigations, excavations and 
surveys have now resumed due to increased 
stability brought by the newly established 
Cambodian Government. Unlike Vietnam 
where a comprehensive wartime and post- 
war process for collection and retention of 
information and remains is known to have 
1975 1976 1977 1978 1979-80 


0 0 0 2 9 
0 3 2 2 0 


1981 
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existed, joint field operations are crucial in 
Laos and Cambodia. 

Hanoi's calculated decision to withhold in- 
formation on and remains of America's miss- 
ing continues unabated. U.S. intelligence 
confirms that hundreds of U.S. personnel 
could rapidly be accounted for through uni- 
lateral action by Vietnam to repatriate re- 
mains and provide relevant documents. De- 
spite these facts, U.S. officials continue to 
praise Hanoi in an apparent effort to per- 
suade Congress and the American people 
that the embargo should be lifted and rela- 
tions normalized. The League supports a pol- 
icy of reciprocal steps by the U.S. to respond 
to concrete results, but opposes meeting Ha- 
noi’s economic and political objectives until 
their leaders decide to cooperate seriously. 

For the latest information, call the 
League’s Update Line, 202/659-0133 24 hours a 
day. 

STATISTICS 


As of December 15, 1993, 1,715 first-hand 
live sighting reports in Indochina have been 
received since 1975. 1,694 of these reports 
have been resolved, the majority of which 
pertain to individuals who have since left 
Indochina (returned POWs, missionaries or 
civilians detained for violating Vietnamese 
codes). Approximately 25% were determined 
to be fabrications. Twenty-one first-hand 
Sightings are still unresolved and are under 
priority investigation using all available in- 
telligence assets. The 21 can be further di- 
vided; 12 deal with reported Americans sight- 
ed in a prisoner situation, and 9 in non-pris- 
oner situations. The years during which 
these 21 first-hand sightings occurred is list- 
ed below: 


1982 1983-91 1992 1993 Total 


0 1 9 0 2 12 
0 0 1 0 9 


At the end of the Vietnam War, there were 
2,583 Americans who were listed as prisoner, 
missing, or killed in action/body not recov- 
ered. As of January 12, 1994, 2,238 are still 
missing or unaccounted for from the Viet- 
nam War. Following is a breakdown of the 
345 Americans accounted for since the end of 
active U.S. involvement in the War: 


1974-1975: Post war year ..................... 28 
1976-1978: US/SRV normalization ne- 
Sonnen T OET 47 
1979-1981: US/SRV talks break down .. 4 
1982-1984: Ist Reagan Administration 20 
1985-1988: 2nd Reagan Administration 145 
1989-1992: Bush Administration 96 
1993 Clinton Administration ............ 5 


13 from Vietnam; 2 from Cambodia, 

Over 90% of the 2,238 missing Americans 
were lost in Vietnam or in areas of Laos and 
Cambodia controlled by Vietnamese forces 
during the war. While unilateral Vietnamese 
repatriations of remains have accounted for 
the vast majority of the returned Americans, 
all but 3 of the Americans accounted for in 
Laos have been the result of joint exca- 
vations. The breakdown by country of the 345 
Americans accounted for since 1973: 


and 3 from Laos. 


POW/MIA COMMITMENTS BY PRESIDENT 
CLINTON/CLINTON ADMINISTRATION 
December 10, 1993. The President, in letter 
to Senator Bob Smith, (R-NH) distributed to 


attendees of Veterans Briefing December 
15th. 

“жж ж I have made achieving the fullest 
possible accounting for our POW/MIAs the 
test of our relationship with Vietnam. * * * 
I will not accept mere activity by Vietnam 
on POW/MIA issues as progress. 

November 11, 1993. The President, during 
his address at the Tomb of the Unknowns, 
Arlington National Cemetery, Washington, 
DC. 

“Our nation has a particular responsibility 
to pursue the fate of our missing from the 
war in Vietnam. On Memorial Day, I pledged 
here that our government would declassify 
and make available virtually all documents 
related to those who never returned from 
that war, and that I would do it by this day, 
Veterans Day. I can tell you that last 
evening, the Secretary of Defense completed 
that task. That promise has been fulfilled. I 
know that our government, our nation to- 
gether have a solemn obligation to the fami- 
lies of those who are missing to do all we can 
to help them find answers and peace of 
mind." 

July 16, 1993. Deputy National Security Ad- 
visor Samuel R. Berger in his address to the 
National League of POW/MIA Families 24th 
Annual meeting. 

„The President understands that 
while the processes underway in Vietnam are 
important, the litmus tests here are concrete 
results and solid answers. * * * the President 
felt that it was best to use the IFI decision 
as a vehicle both for recognizing Vietnamese 
progress to date—and, more importantly, 
pressing for further results. The President 
specifically rejected suggestions that he lift 


the trade embargo, partially or fully, even 
though that position disadvantages Amer- 
ican business. This is not a commercial or 
diplomatic issue for the President, it is a 
moral one. * * * The President will not move 
forward on any bilateral economic or politi- 
cal steps—on the issues we truly control 
until there are further tangible results from 
the Vietnamese. Vietnamese efforts to 
date, while welcome, are not sufficient to 
warrant changes in our trade embargo or fur- 
ther steps in U.S.-Vietnam relations.“ 

July 2, 1993. White House Press Statement 
by the President on U.S. Policy Toward Viet- 


nam. 

* * * Our policy toward Vietnam must be 
driven not by commercial interests but by 
the overriding purpose of achieving further 
progress toward the fullest possible account- 
ing of our POW/MIAs * * * Progress to date 
is simply not sufficient to warrant any 
change in our trade embargo or any further 
steps toward normalization. Any further 
steps in relations between our two nations 
depend on tangible progress on the outstand- 
ing POW/MIA cases. We insist upon efforts 
by the Vietnamese in four key areas: Re- 
mains: Concrete results from efforts on their 
part to recover and repatriate American re- 
mains. Discrepancy Cases; Continued resolu- 
боп... Laos: Further assistance in imple- 
menting trilateral investigation with the 
Lao: Archives: Accelerated efforts to provide 
all POW/MIA related documents 

May 31, 1993. During his address at the Na- 
tional Vietnam Veterans Memorial, the 
President stated, “Today let us also review a 
pledge to the families . . Ме will do all we 
can to give you not only the attention you 
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have asked for but the answers you deserve 
2... We are pressing the Vietnamese to pro- 
vide this accounting not only because it is 
the central outstanding issue in our relation- 
ship with Vietnam, but because it is a 
central commitment made by the American 
government to our people. And I intend to 
keep it.“ 

April 23, 1993. During White House news 
conference. 

Question: Before the U.S. normalizes rela- 
tions, allows trade to go forward, do you 
have to be personally assured that every case 
has been resolved. . . 

The President: “А lot of experts say you 
can never resolve every case. . . But what 
I would have to be convinced of is that we 
had gone a long way towards resolving every 
case ... and we're not there yet. Again, I 
have to be guided a little bit by people who 
know a lot about this, and I confess to being 
much more heavily influenced by the fami- 
lies of the people whose lives were lost there 
or whose lives remain in question than by 
the commercial interests and the other 
things which seem so compelling in this mo- 
ment. I just am very influenced by how the 
families feel.” 

March 22, 1993. Secretary of State Warren 
Christopher in his address to the Council on 
Foreign Relations, Chicago, Illinois. 

Question: What will be the U.S. approach 
to end the embargo in Vietnam? 

Secretary Christopher: “Ав you know, the 
United States has had two primary pre- 
conditions to ending the embargo and to the 
normalization of relationships with Viet- 
nam. First was their support for the United 
Nations peacekeeping efforts in Cambodia, 
and on that score, I would say that Vietnam 
has fulfilled its obligations.” 

“The second precondition was that we 
would be satisfied on the POW/MIA issue 
2... Our administration will be assessing 
that progress very carefully to determine 
whether we can move further down the road, 
or down the roadmap, to use the technical 
term, toward normalization with Viet- 


nam 

February 10, 1993: During the regular White 
House briefing. 

Question: President Mitterand today asked 
the U.S. to lift the economic embargo on 
Vietnam. Do you have any comment about 
that? 

George Stephanopoulos (Communications 
Director): “АП I can say is we've generally 
supported the roadmap policy. We want to 
make sure that we have a full accounting of 
all MIAs, and that’s the policy we'll con- 
tinue.” 

February 3, 1993: White House official reac- 
tion on policy toward normalizing relations 
with Vietnam, responding to a Reuters News 
Agency inquiry. 

“President Clinton has already stated we 
will only move forward when there’s the full- 
est possible accounting of all those listed as 
missing.” 

PRE-ELECTION COMMITMENTS 

November 11, 1992: President-elect Clin- 
ton's address, Veterans Day Ceremony, Lit- 
tle Rock, Arkansas. 

“,.. as I have pledged throughout my 
campaign, I will do my very best to make 
sure we have a final resolution of the POW/ 
MIA issue ... І have sent a clear message 
that there will be no normalization of rela- 
tions with any nation that is at all suspected 
of withholding any information. We must 
have as full an accounting as is humanly 
possible." 

September 10, 1992: Issue paper, entitled 
“Clinton-Gore on Issues of Concern to Veter- 
ans." 
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“Маке resolution of the POW/MIA issue а 
national priority by insisting on a full ac- 
counting of all POWs and MIAs before nor- 
malizing relations with Vietnam; working 
with the Russian government to reveal any 
information it has on Americans held; and 
declassify pertinent government documents. 

March 17, 1992: Signed letter from Gov- 
ernor Clinton to League Executive Director 
Ann Mills Griffiths. 

“Thank you for your thorough and helpful 
briefing on POW/MIAs. This issue is cer- 
tainly due proper attention and timely ac- 
tion.” 

[The San Diego Union-Tribune, Jan. 9, 1994] 
WILL CLINTON Buy HANOI’s POW CHARADE? 
(By Robert J. Caldwell) 

The Clinton administration, citing 
progress“ in accounting for more than 2,200 
American servicemen still missing in Indo- 
china, is considering rewarding Hanoi by fur- 
ther easing or even lifting the U.S. trade em- 
bargo against Vietnam. 

But if President Clinton’s goal is what he 
says it is—obtaining the fullest possible ac- 
counting from Hanoi of the POW/MIA issue— 
lifting the embargo now would be a tragic 
and profound mistake. 

At best, it would reward the Vietnamese 
government for doing a tiny fraction of what 
it could do to end decades of anguishing un- 
certainty for America’s POW/MIA families. 
At worst, it would end hopes of obtaining 
more POW remains and information from 
Hanoi by surrendering the last significant 
American leverage over Vietnam’s com- 
munist regime. 

These are not the views of wild-eyed con- 
spiracy theorists, or POW/MIA families hold- 
ing out unreasonable hopes, or embittered 
critics of Hanoi unable to reconcile them- 
selves to the Vietnam defeat two decades 


ago. 

On the contrary. These are the considered, 
professional judgments of senior officials 
from five past administrations. Most spent 
years intimately involved in POW matters, 
often in direct negotiations with the Viet- 
namese. Taken together, they represent a 
quarter century of experience and expertise 
dealing with the POW/MIA issue from the 
varied perspectives of the Pentagon, the 
White House’s National Security Council, 
the Central Intelligence Agency, and the Na- 
tional League of Families of American Pris- 
oners and Missing in Southeast Asia. 

All favor improving relations with Viet- 
nam, including an eventual end to the U.S. 
trade embargo and full normalization of po- 
litical/diplomatic relations with Hanoi. But 
all are also unanimous in insisting that 
Hanoi has not done nearly enough to justify 
lifting the embargo now. 

“The amount of information the Vietnam- 
ese could share with us but are concealing 
and withholding is enormous,” said Carl 
Ford, who served as deputy assistant sec- 
retary of defense from 1989 to 1993. “Еуегу- 
body knows the Vietnamese are holding 
out,” added Ford, a career intelligence offi- 
cer who had principal responsibility at the 
Pentagon for POW/MIA matters. 

Richard Childress, the National Security 
Council official who worked the POW/MIA 
issue for the Reagan administration 
throughout the 1980s, concurs. 

“Мо, and for several геазопв,” Childress 
said last week when asked if he believed it 
was time to lift the embargo. The most 
basic one is that the Vietnamese haven't 
even met the criteria President Clinton laid 
out for measuring tangible progress. 

“Clinton's first criterion was the return of 
remains (of U.S. servicemen). They (the Vi- 
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etnamese), in fact, have halted the unilat- 
eral return of remains. I'm not sure we are 
negotiating ... to get these remains. It is 
also clear that the Vietnamese have stu- 
diously avoided giving us documents that 
would resolve many outstanding cases (of 
missing Americans),’’ Childress added. 

Ford, Childress and others who wonder 
what concessions the Vietnamese have made 
during the past year have a powerful case. 

In July, the Clinton administration with- 
drew American opposition to international 
development loans for Vietnam. In Septem- 
ber, Clinton lifted the ban on American com- 
panies bidding for projects financed by these 
loans. 

Hanoi’s response? Of the 2,241 Americans 
still missing in Indochina as of last year, the 
Vietnamese provided information andor re- 
mains sufficient to resolve only two of these 
eases during all of 1993. This despite the 
headlines proclaiming dramatic break- 
throughs in negotiations with the Vietnam- 
ese, and the supposedly unprecedented re- 
lease last year of thousands of POW/MIA doc- 
uments and photos by Hanoi. 

Painstaking analysis of this archival mate- 
rial by the Pentagon and U.S. intelligence 
agencies has revealed that only about one 
percent of the documents and photos pertain 
to any American still missing. 

Contrast these pathetically meager results 
with what U.S. intelligence agencies believe, 
and in many instances know, the Vietnamese 
government is holding: 

The skeletal remains of several hundred 
American servicemen, most of whom pre- 
sumably died 20 or more years ago. These re- 
mains, like others turned over to U.S. au- 
thorities since 1974, are in most cases care- 
fully stored for use as bargaining leverage in 
negotiations with the United States. (Any- 
one who thinks this is an implausible claim 
presumably does not know that two-thirds of 
the 279 identified sets of remains already re- 
turned by Vietnam showed evidence, con- 
firmed by forensic scientists, of long-term 
storage, both below and above ground.) 

Documents and precisely detailed records 
sufficient to resolve several hundred addi- 
tional cases of missing American service- 
men. 

Ann Mills Griffiths, executive director of 
the National League of Families of American 
Prisoners and Missing in Southeast Asia, 
adamantly opposes lifting the trade embargo 
now. 

Griffiths, who holds a top secret security 
clearance and was a member of the U.S. 
team negotiating with the Vietnamese for 
most of the past dozen years, criticizes the 
Clinton administration for praising Hanoi 
now while getting so little in return. 

“Look at the historical record. The Viet- 
namese have never given up anything that 
they didn't think they had to give up to ac- 
complish their political objective. Right now 
they are being commended and highly 
praised for allowing joint field activities to 
increase and allowing American personnel to 
travel to different parts of the country, al- 
ways escorted of course and with pre-ap- 
proval required.” 

She scoffs at the most recent accolades 
from Winston Lord, Clinton’s assistant sec- 
retary of state for Asian affairs, Lord re- 
turned from a trip to Hanoi last month de- 
scribing Vietnamese cooperation as abso- 
lutely superb." 

Excuse me, but ‘absolutely superb’ when 
the U.S. government knows that the Viet- 
namese are withholding hundreds of sets of 
remains?“ Griffiths said. If people in the 
U.S. government, such as Winston Lord, ig- 
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nore the basic facts, then either there is ап- 
other agenda or there is great naiveté and 
they really believe in meeting Vietnam's ob- 
jectives in advance and hoping they will re- 
spond. That is a process that has been tried 
before and it doesn't work; it has never 
worked. 

“I could paper my walls with (broken) 
agreements with the Vietnamese. The only 
policy that has ever worked is a policy of 
strict reciprocity. Which means concrete re- 
sults first, then the U.S. acts. We (the Na- 
tional League of Families) support that,” 
she added. 

Griffiths’ belief that the Vietnamese con- 
tinue to withhold massive amounts of infor- 
mation on missing Americans is virtually a 
consensus view among those most knowl- 
edgeable and experienced in negotiating with 
Hanoi. 

“Everything we've learned in recent years 
tells us how much more the Vietnamese are 
withholding,” said former Pentagon official 
Ford. 

Ford, Childress, Griffiths, and others insist 
there is no doubt that the Vietnamese con- 
tinue to hold large numbers of remains of 
American servicemen. 

Griffiths put the numbers of remains at 
“several hundred.” Ford said the consensus 
among U.S. intelligence agencies is that the 
Vietnamese are storing 400 to 600 sets of 
American remains, presumably for leverage 
in any future negotiations Hanoi might find 
necessary. 

Childress noted that the Vietnamese have 
yet to return about half of the stored re- 
mains described to U.S. officials by a defect- 
ing Vietnamese mortician in 1979. 

George Carver, who served as special as- 
sistant for Vietnamese affairs to the director 
of the Central Intelligence Agency from 1966 
to 1973, cited the continuing withholding of 
remains and archival documents as ample 
reason to defer ending the trade embargo. 

“Our present haste to improve relations 
with Vietnam is unseemly. There is a great 
impetus to get this (POW) thing wrapped up 
and done with. But we should be holding 
their feet to the fire. The Vietnamese 
haven't been forthcoming and there are lots 
of valid POW questions yet to be answered,” 
Carver said last week. 

Among those questions, Carver believes, is 
the accuracy of two Soviet intelligence docu- 
ments discovered last year in the Kremlin’s 
heretofore top secret archives. Both docu- 
ments quote high-ranking Vietnamese offi- 
cials as reporting that Hanoi held hundreds 
more American POWs than it ever publicly 
acknowledged or released in 1973. 

At least two other U.S. intelligence docu- 
ments plus accounts from several Vietnam- 
ese defectors lend corroboration to the So- 
viet reports. 

“1 place a great deal of credence in these 
documents.“ Carver said. 

It's clear the Russians think the docu- 
ments are authentic. My own sense is that 
these reports have the ring of truth,” said 
another high-level source, who requested an- 
onymity. 

“The problem for the Vietnamese is this: 
There is incriminating evidence in their 
files; evidence that some Americans were 
alive at the time of the Paris Peace Accords 
(in 1973) and were subsequently killed,” he 
added. 

The Pentagon's officially stated that about 
half of the 2,239 Americans still unaccounted 
for were killed in action and/or died when 
they were captured. This leaves unresolved 
perhaps 1,100 cases of prisoners of war or 
missing in action. 
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If Ford, Childress, Griffiths and others are 
right, Hanoi could resolve half or more of 
these cases at any time merely by doing 
what the Paris Peace Accords required 20 
years ago: The immediate return of all re- 
mains and full cooperation in providing all 
necessary information on anyone not other- 
wise accounted for. 

Clearly, the Vietnamese haven't come 
close to telling all they know about the fate 
of America’s prisoners of war and missing in 
action. And, just as clearly, the U.S. govern- 
ment knows it but won't say so publicly. 

Instead, the Clinton administration is en- 
gaged in what can best be described as an 
elaborate charade. Last week, 84 American 
investigators and their Vietnamese counter- 
parts fanned out across northern Vietnam to 
excavate aircraft crash sites, interview vil- 
lagers, and otherwise “search for the miss- 
ing.” 

This is being billed as the largest joint 
search operation yet and a positive sign of 
Vietnamese cooperation.“ In fact, it is 
largely theater, a symbolic effort under- 
taken for reasons of political symbolism and 
public relations. 

Nearly all crash sites, especially in north- 
ern Vietnam, were carefully excavated many 
years ago by Hanoi’s own military and secu- 
rity forces. Human remains were catalogued 
and removed, along with anything else of 
value. The searchers will find only what lit- 
tle the Vietnamese government wants them 
to find. 

“This is a game of perception rather than 
reality," Ford said. “Тһе Vietnamese believe 
they can take us to the cleaners. They be- 
lieve they have already won, that they have 
us going their way. But there is no evidence 
that carrots, concessions offered in advance, 
ever work with the Vietnamese.“ 

Childress agrees that the highly publicized 
field searches in Vietnam are only margin- 
ally significant. 

“They avoid the central problem, which is 
that the Vietnamese (authorities) have the 
information we need but are withholding 16,” 
he said. 

Ford said he fears the Clinton administra- 
tion is simply giving up on further efforts to 
obtain a fuller accounting from Hanoi. More- 
over, he compared the government’s current 
lack of candor on Hanoi's actual level of co- 
operation with the credibility gap that even- 
tually discredited the U.S. government's en- 
tire Vietnam policy during the 1960s. 

“Maybe they think it is just too hard, that 
the Vietnamese aren’t going to give us any- 
thing more. But we can't say the Vietnamese 
are doing what they said they would. That is 
a lie. It’s the Tonkin Gulf Resolution all 
over again. If the Clinton administration 
doesn’t tell the American people the truth 
about this, we won't have learned a thing.” 

Mr. KERRY. Madam President, how 
much time remains? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts controls 7 sec- 
onds. 

Mr. KERRY. May I borrow some of 
the Republican leader’s time? 

Mr. DOLE. I yield 2 minutes of my 
leader time. 

Mr. KERRY. Madam President, I 
thank the distinguished Republican 
leader. 

I say in response, quickly, this is not 
saying it is the end. This is very impor- 
tant to remember. This is not saying it 
is the end. This is saying to the fami- 
lies that the President will have the 
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ability to decide when to lift the em- 
bargo. 

We are merely urging him to do it ex- 
peditiously. Obviously, he will not do it 
if he is not satisfied. 

But what the Smith-Dole amendment 
does is change the President's policy. 
The President’s policy today is four 
items: Increased operation in the ar- 
chives, discrepancy cases, trilateral 
commission, and the remains. It is not 
the unilateral, fullest possible account- 
ing of all cases, which is the language 
in the Smith-Dole amendment. 

So what they are doing is change the 
President's policy statutorily, not 
leaving him discretion but, in fact, 
taking the very discretion away they 
articulated they should leave him. 

I suggest to colleagues this is a clear 
case here. We are choosing between 
urging the advice and consent of the 
President or take from the President 
the prerogative and defining precisely 
what the standards will be by which he 
will make his decision. 

I ask colleagues to recognize Viet- 
nam is a country not at war today, and 
60 percent of the nation is under the 
age of 24. They know nothing of the 
war except craters that they walk into 
and use for growing shrimp. 

We ought to make our decision on 
our best judgment of our field com- 
manders as to how we uphold our com- 
mitment to the families. I respectfully 
suggest to all colleagues the families 
will be best served by having Vietnam 
not cut off our access. The families will 
be best served by having our soldiers 
continue to get the information. 

BoB SMITH may be correct. They 
might have something that we do not 
have. But I guarantee you if they cut 
us off, we and the families will never 
see it. We will only get it if our soldiers 
are able to continue and if we are able 
to continue the process of investiga- 
tion. 

I thank the Chair and I thank the 
leader. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The mi- 
nority leader. 

Mr. DOLE. How much leader time do 
I have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Four 
minutes. 

Mr. DOLE. I yield 2 minutes to Sen- 
ator DECONCINI and 2 minutes to the 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
HELMS]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Arizona is recognized. 

Mr. DECONCINI. Madam President, I 
thank the minority leader for the time. 

Mr. President, I rise in opposition to 
the Kerry second-degree amendment to 
the McCain amendment. While I ap- 
plaud the Vietnamese Government for 
the real progress it has made on POW- 
MIA accountability issues, repeated Vi- 
etnamese Government violations of 
international human rights standards 
require that I oppose the lifting of 
sanctions at this time. 
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I simply cannot in good conscience 
support any significant change in the 
current United States-Vietnam politi- 
cal or economic relationship that does 
not expressly link any change to 
progress on human rights. I have great 
respect for my good friend from Massa- 
chusetts and my colleague from Ari- 
zona, but they have not and cannot 
prove their principal rationale for lift- 
ing the embargo. Senator KERRY, Sen- 
ator McCAIN, and other proponents as- 
sert that an in- country“ presence 
would yield the optimum and most ex- 
peditious accounting of all unresolved 
Vietnam POW-MIA cases. The pro- 
ponents also assert that American 
business should not be shut out of the 
economic opportunities of the Pacific 
rim. And lastly, these proponents of 
lifting the embargo assert that new 
pre-conditions to normalization of 
trade and political relations between 
the United States and the Socialist Re- 
public of Vietnam threatens the eco- 
nomic health of our Nation and any 
further progress on the resolution of 
POW-MIA cases. 

Together, these valiant Vietnam vet- 
erans make a strong case with appar- 
ently reasonable arguments. However, 
the proponents’ position is short- 
sighted and threatens irreversible 
harm to America’s international credi- 
bility on human rights. I ask my 
friends, what is the cost of ignoring 
human rights? What about other na- 
tions on which we impose a trade em- 
bargo? Shall we also tell Cuba that 
normalization is for sale? I know it is 
not the intent of my colleagues to auc- 
tion political or economic normaliza- 
tion, but that is the effect of blind ad- 
herence to a so-called Vietnamese nor- 
malization roadmap. Linkage between 
normalization and human rights can- 
not be broken for domestic economic 
purposes, nor can the linkage be bro- 
ken for POW-MIA accountability pur- 
poses. 

As long as I have served in this body, 
Vietnamese cooperation on the POW- 
MIA issues has been a prerequisite to 
economic and political normalization 
talks, not normalization itself. The 
Kerry second-degree amendment to the 
McCain amendment does speak to the 
issue of human rights, except, seem- 
ingly as an afterthought in its last 
line. 

Mr. President, America cannot pick 
and choose when it wants to demand 
compliance with basic international 
human rights standards. Moreover, it 
should not do so in this instance. Viet- 
nam is an aspiring economic dragon in 
Asia. Vietnam wants economic and po- 
litical ties to America to achieve that 
status in the community of nations. 

I do not believe the Clinton adminis- 
tration has backed away from that 
linkage. As Assistant Secretary of 
State for East Asia and the Pacific, 
Winston Lord succinctly described the 
issue only last August 31, “We believe 
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you can’t have open economics and 
closed politics.” Vietnam cannot nor 
can any of my colleagues assert that 
any American administration has un- 
linked trade and political normaliza- 
tion from human rights. In fact, Viet- 
nam and the United States opened dis- 
cussions on human rights on January 
10, 1994, just 2/2 weeks ago. 

I assert that the linkage should be 
maintained and that the administra- 
tion should seek specific human rights 
improvements in this new dialog. I be- 
lieve the administration should at- 
tempt to secure the release of all non- 
violent political and religious prisoners 
and other reforms to bring Vietnam's 
laws and practices into conformity 
with international human rights stand- 
ards. I also believe that the adminis- 
tration should urge the Vietnamese to 
invite international humanitarian or- 
ganizations to provide their confiden- 
tial services to prisoners in Vietnam. 
At the very least, the administration 
should support a resolution expressing 
concern over the imprisonment of non- 
violent political and religious prisoners 
in Vietnam during the upcoming 50th 
Session of the United Nations Human 
Rights Commission meeting in Geneva. 

As Asia Watch noted in its newly re- 
leased report on human rights condi- 
tions throughout Asia in 1993: 

Vietnam pursued market reforms and im- 
proved relations with the international com- 
munity at the same time it sought to keep 
the lid on political and religious dissent. The 
two objectives produced a mixed human 
rights performance. 

If this administration accepts the 
Kerry-McCain amendment, what mes- 
sage will it be sending to the Chinese 
or the emerging democracies in the 
Commonwealth of Independent States? 
I contend that capitulation to the de- 
velopment first policies of too many 
Asian countries is not the right mes- 
sage. Political and human rights re- 
form must not take a back seat to eco- 
nomic development. 

Some international human rights 
and humanitarian agencies have been 
allowed restricted access to Vietnam. 
Some foreign delegations have also 
been permitted to visit prisons, but on 
at least one occasion, political pris- 
oners were relocated during the visit. I 
should note that it is alleged by Asia 
Watch that it was Senator KERRY’s 
visit to a high-security detention facil- 
ity in Ho Chi Minh City in November 
1992, when political prisoners—includ- 
ing U.S. citizen Nguyen Si Binh—were 
temporarily transferred out of the pris- 
on or warned to describe themselves as 
common criminals. 

Madam President, I struggled with 
this for many years and have gone to 
Vietnam only once, not in the capacity 
of a military person but as a Senator in 
1986. In 1985 and 1986 the Veterans Com- 
mittee conducted hearings on this sub- 
ject matter, and Senator MURKOWSKI of 
Alaska and I went there and talked to 
the foreign minister. 
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We asked to get and were first grant- 
ed and then deprived of exactly what 
the Senator from Massachusetts was 
able to get, and that is on-the-ground 
investigation by military forces. 

I struggled with this for many years 
and I, in conscience, cannot vote to lift 
this embargo. 

There has been some discussion here 
about an issue, but I do not think it 
has gone into enough and that is the 
human rights question. The question 
obviously of missing Americans and 
unidentified remains and the failure of 
the Vietnam Government until more 
recently to cooperate has been the 
most publicized issue. But the issue 
also is one of human rights. For the 
United States to lift the embargo and 
not address the issue of human rights 
with conditions to me is a mistake. 

Our country has stood for human 
rights throughout the cold war with 
the Soviet Union. It was the United 
States that consistently hammered 
away at the Soviet Union and would 
not relent from the human rights posi- 
tion as how it treated its citizens. The 
human rights position of the Vietnam- 
ese Government is anything but good. 
You can look at Amnesty Іпбег- 
national, at Asia Watch, or any legiti- 
mate organization that monitors 
human rights, and you will see that 
this country is in severe violation. 

For all the reasons I have stated, I 
cannot in good conscience vote for the 
KERRY amendment. I think it is an ab- 
rogation of our promises to the POW/ 
MIA families and an abrogation of our 
responsibilities to the Free world in 
the area of human rights. 

I thank the Chair and I thank the mi- 
nority leader. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from North Carolina has 2 min- 
utes. 

Mr. HELMS. Madam President, I 
want to ask a question of my friend 
from New Hampshire. 

Will he state again for the record the 
service organizations supporting the 
amendment of the Senator from New 
Hampshire and Senator DOLE, and of 
which I am a principal cosponsor? 

Mr. SMITH. The American Legion, 
the VFW, Disabled Veterans, Veterans 
of Foreign Wars, VVA, Amvets, the Na- 
tional League of Families, and the Al- 
liance of Families, among others. 

Mr. HELMS. I would say to the Sen- 
ator that, as Admiral Nance and I were 
entering the Capitol just awhile ago, 
we met two distinguished veterans of 
the Vietnam war. They implored me to 
support your amendment. I told them I 
was glad to tell them that I am a prin- 
cipal cosponsor of it. 

Madam President, I strongly support 
the Dole-Smith amendment which will 
maintain the existing restrictions on 
trade with Vietnam unless and until 
the President determines that Vietnam 
has provided the United States with 
the fullest possible unilateral account- 
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ing of American POW/MIA's it can be 
reasonably expected to have. 

This is not an onerous burden or a 
new requirement to be held over Viet- 
nam as some claim. The Dole-Smith 
amendment, and I am a principal co- 
sponsor of it, merely codifies the ac- 
countability standard President Clin- 
ton set himself. The President has 
pledged to lift the embargo by judging 
Vietnamese cooperation on the repatri- 
ation of remains, access to archival 
records, resolution of discrepancy 
cases, and cooperation on resolving 
cases in Laos. And, on December 10, 
President Clinton reconfirmed that 
saying, we will not accept mere activ- 
ity by Vietnam on POW/MIA issues as 
progress.” 

As this standard is similar to that of 
President Clinton’s predecessors, the 
Vietnamese have been aware of it for 
years. They know very well what is re- 
quired for lifting the embargo. 

The Dole-Smith amendment is need- 
ed to maintain the integrity of the ac- 
counting standard President Clinton 
set and the Vietnamese acknowledged. 
If the administration intends to lift the 
embargo based on this standard—as it 
has signaled it will do in the coming 
weeks—then it must properly measure 
апа grade Vietnamese results—not just 
activity—on all four criteria. If Viet- 
nam does not pass, then he should not 
lift the embargo. Why must we rush to 
kowtow to the Communist Vietnam- 
ese? 

Similarly, if Vietnam’s cooperation 
has been as unprecedented and superb 
as the administration and others claim 
and Hanoi has given us all remains and 
key information it presently has in its 
possession, then the President should 
have absolutely no problem making 
this determination and the embargo 
can be lifted promptly. 

I know that some American busi- 
nesses are raising the pressure for im- 
mediate and unconditional lifting of 
the embargo by claiming they are 
missing out on Vietnam’s current 
opening. I also know that some Sen- 
ators and administration officials 
strongly believe that better POW/MIA 
accounting can come through normal- 
ized trade and diplomatic relations. 
While I strongly disagree with these 
views, I recognize they are being cir- 
culated. 

If these are such compelling reasons 
to lift the embargo and if the adminis- 
tration truly believes such action will 
improve POW/MIA accounting, then it 
ought to make the case for lifting the 
embargo on these specific grounds—not 
accounting criteria. 

In that case, the President needs to 
honestly tell the POW/MIA families 
and the American public that he’s 
changing the policy and standards gov- 
erning our relations with Vietnam. He 
needs to set forth the reasons why he 
believes a new approach is superior. We 
will listen—Americans are a very un- 
derstanding people. 
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Instead, this administration is play- 
ing a dangerous con game that ulti- 
mately will foster further public per- 
ception of POW/MIA coverups and de- 
ception. That benefits no one. I believe 
the Dole-Smith amendment is needed 
because the administration intends to 
justify lifting the embargo on Clinton’s 
four accounting criteria—not other 
reasons. Yet, there is significant evi- 
dence from our Government’s own in- 
telligence reviews that Hanoi has not 
returned all the remains and key infor- 
mation it has presently in its posses- 
sion and, therefore, has not provided 
the level of cooperation required to get 
a passing grade on these criteria. 

Now, I am from North Carolina—not 
Missouri—but, Madam President, this 
administration has to show me that 
Vietnam truly has provided all it can. 
The American public has the right to 
know if the Vietnamese are still with- 
holding remains. Have all four criteria 
really been met? I do not trust the Vi- 
etnamese one bit. Vietnam is still con- 
trolled by a Communist dictatorship— 
the same dictatorship that killed over 
55,000 brave American men. 

Iremind my colleagues that Vietnam 
remains responsible for 2,238 Americans 
that are still prisoner and missing. Has 
the regime in Hanoi changed so radi- 
cally that we should now ignore its 
lengthy record of deception and lies— 
and blindly trust it? No way, madam 
President, no way. If President Clinton 
wants to trust Vietnam, then at a min- 
imum this Senate should require him 
to trust the Reagan way—that is 
“trust, but verify.” 

Lifting the embargo and normalizing 
relations benefit Vietnam far more 
than the United States. The American 
people ought to get something for this 
great giveaway. At the very minimum, 
they ought to get the assurance that 
the communist Vietnamese Govern- 
ment really has given us all the re- 
mains and other vital accounting infor- 
mation on missing Americans it has 
readily available. 

That is neither much to ask nor too 
much for Hanoi to deliver. The Dole- 
Smith amendment requires the Presi- 
dent to judge Vietnamese cooperation 
and assure Congress that Vietnam has 
given us all it has before the United 
States lifts the embargo. 

Mr. WOFFORD. Mr. President, I sup- 
port the normalization of relations 
with Vietnam at the appropriate time, 
but what is the appropriate time? 

I have listened carefully to my col- 
leagues, most especially Senators John 
KERRY and John MCCAIN who have been 
deeply involved in the issue of the 
American servicemen unaccounted for 
during the war in Vietnam, who are 
distinguished Vietnam veterans, and 
who have spoken to me personally 
about the issue of normalization. I 
greatly respect the conscientious and 
hard work they have done on this mat- 
ter and I respect the judgment Sen- 
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ators KERRY and MCCAIN have reached 
in favor of lifting the economic embar- 
go and normalizing relations with Viet- 
nam. 

Mr. President, I come from a State 
that sent many men to Vietnam. One 
hundred and thirteen of them remain 
unaccounted for. I have talked with 
veterans from across Pennsylvania and 
spoken with Representatives of some of 
the families of those servicemen whose 
fate in Vietnam remains unknown. For 
these people, the issue is very personal 
and very painful. They fear that the 
fate of their loved ones will be forgot- 
ten in the spirit of normalization. 

I have conveyed the feelings of these 
Pennsylvanians to the President. I rec- 
ognize and am encouraged by the re- 
cent cooperation of the Vietnamese— 
and there has been significant coopera- 
tion, in the missions of Adm. Charles 
R. Larson, Commander-in-Chief, U.S. 
Pacific Command, and Maj. Gen. 
Thomas H. Needham, Commanding 
General of the Joint Task force for 
Full Accounting under the U.S. Pacific 
Command, but questions still remain. 
We as a government have not yet satis- 
factorily put to rest the fears of our 
Vietnam service families. For these 
people, accountability for loved ones 
who were captive, or who disappeared, 
is a constant, burning issue. 

For example, let me tell you about 
the wife of one Navy pilot who con- 
tacted my office. The Navy told her 
that her husband had been shot down 
and lost at sea. However, years later, 
and with no explanation of the incon- 
sistency, they presented her with his 
identity card which they said had been 
turned over by the Vietnamese in re- 
cent years. What about him, and, what 
about her? 

It is these wives, children, parents, 
brothers, sisters, and comrades-in-arms 
who make me unready at this time to 
endorse normalization of relations with 
Vietnam. Instead, I ask the President 
to consider all the factors, including 
the views of our distinguished Vietnam 
veterans in the Senate, and the reports 
from Admiral Larson and Major Gen- 
eral Needham when their mission is 
completed, so that we are satisfied that 
we can do no more than we have done 
on the present course, and that nor- 
malization of relations is more likely 
to yield a fuller accounting. 

However, Mr. President, at the same 
time, we cannot restrict ourselves to 
the point that we deny ourselves the 
possibility to develop other ways to 
achieve our goal, I think that would be 
the unfortunate consequence of Sen- 
ator SMITH’s amendment. 

So, Mr. President, I will vote no on 
Senator KERRY’s amendment, no on 
Senator SMITH’s amendment, and no on 
Senator McCAIN’'s amendment. 

Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. President, I 
speak in support of the amendment of 
the junior Senator from Massachu- 
setts, Senator KERRY, urging the Presi- 
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dent to end the economic embargo 
against Vietnam. 

My decision to support Senator 
KERRY was not an easy one, for I have 
strongly supported the embargo for 
many years. I, too, still walk the slate 
path and touch names on the wall of 
friends who never came back from 
Vietnam. I, too, want to leave no stone 
unturned in our efforts to account for 
the missing. I, too, want simply to 
have the closure that would come from 
a full accounting. 

In America’s relations with Vietnam, 
nothing is more important than ac- 
counting for our MIA’s. Let me repeat. 
Nothing is more important than ac- 
counting for our MIA's. For MIA fami- 
lies, the war is not over, cannot be over 
until the fate of their loved ones is 
known. 

By imposing the embargo, we have 
subordinated the interests of some 
Americans, those who would benefit 
from Vietnam’s economic opening, to 
those of the MIA families. That has al- 
ways been the proper decision to make. 

Now, however, the situation is dif- 
ferent. As Senator KERRY, Senator 
McCAIN, Senator KERREY—all deco- 
rated Vietnam veterans and others 
have so: eloquently explained, in sup- 
port of this amendment our efforts are 
showing results. The Vietnamese Gov- 
ernment is cooperating. And, now that 
Vietnam can get loans from the inter- 
national financial institutions and our 
European and Asian competitors are 
flocking to the trade opportunities, our 
embargo has lost much of its effect. It 
is not providing us leverage with a Vi- 
etnamese Government which is, by the 
testimony of our search teams, cooper- 
ating. 

The next step in our efforts to ac- 
count for our MIA’s is to flood the 
country with Americans. As Adm. 
Charles Larson, Commander of U.S. 
Military Forces in the Pacific, the offi- 
cer in charge of our MIA effort, stated 
upon his return from Vietnam earlier 
this month. 

If we get more Americans * * * investing, 
traveling, and participating, that will give 
me a network of information that will obvi- 
ously help me. 

We have reached a point where the 
interests of our MIA families, our busi- 
nessmen, and our role as a superpower 
in the post-cold war world coincide. 
United States economic engagement 
with Vietnam will improve our ability 
to account for MIA’s, provide jobs for 
Americans, and help integrate a re- 
forming Vietnam as a responsible play- 
er in Asia. That is why this amend- 
ment deserves our support. 

Mrs. KASSEBAUM. Mr. President, 
today I rise in strong support of the 
Kerry and McCain amendments and in 
opposition to the Smith amendment. I 
am pleased to join Senators KERRY and 
MCCAIN as a cosponsor of their amend- 
ment urging the President to lift the 
United States trade embargo against 
Vietnam. 
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As a member of the Senate Select 
Committee on POW/MIA Affairs, I un- 
derstand that this issue evokes strong 
emotion on all sides. No doubt the 
manner in which our government has 
handled the question of missing serv- 
icemen from the war in Southeast Asia 
has caused great pain for countless 
families whose loved ones were lost 
during the war. 

Mr. President, we all feel for the suf- 
fering of these families. Senators 
SMITH, KERRY, and MCCAIN all care 
very deeply about this issue, as do I. 
All Senators—regardless of our posi- 
tion on these amendments—agree that 
accounting for missing Americans from 
the war in Southeast Asia must con- 
tinue to be treated as a matter of high- 
est national priority. We all want to 
resolve the remaining POW/MIA cases 
as soon as possible. 

What we are debating today is how 
best to achieve that end. 

The Kerry/McCain amendment says 
that in order to expand efforts to ob- 
tain the fullest possible accounting for 
our missing Americans, the President 
should lift the trade embargo expedi- 
tiously. 

The Smith amendment says that it is 
too soon to lift the embargo. We should 
wait until we have the fullest possible 
accounting before the embargo is lift- 
ed. 

Until now, I have agreed with Sen- 
ator SMITH that the United States 
should continue the trade embargo 
against Vietnam in order to press for 
the fullest possible accounting for our 
POW's and MIA's. However, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I believe we have now reached a 
point where the United States trade 
embargo has lost its effectiveness as le- 
verage with the Vietnamese. 

Over the past 3 years, the Vietnam- 
ese Government has substantially in- 
creased its level of cooperation with 
United States investigators. The Viet- 
namese have turned over more than 
20,000 documents and artifacts. Con- 
crete progress has been made in ac- 
counting for the remaining POW/MIA’s. 

At this time, I believe the best way 
to facilitate the cooperation between 
the United States and Vietnamese Gov- 
ernments on this issue and get the full- 
est possible accounting for our missing 
soldiers is to lift the trade embargo. By 
opening the door to Vietnam, we will 
gain additional access. The increased 
United States presence and commu- 
nication can only help to resolve the 
remaining cases. Our top U.S. officials 
who have worked on this issue, includ- 
ing General Vessey, support lifting the 
embargo. 

It is important to note that we will 
not normalize diplomatic relations at 
this time. Many  issues—including 
progress toward democracy, human 
rights, and resolving the POW/MIA 
cases—should be considered before dip- 
lomatic relations are established. 

Mr. President, I firmly believe that 
ending the embargo will, at this point, 
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assist in accounting for our missing 
servicemen from the war in Southeast 
Asia. By taking this action, I hope we 
can help resolve this painful issue, once 
and for all. 

Mrs. MURRAY. Mr. President, this 
country has agonized for nearly two 
decades over the plight of our missing 
in Vietnam. 2,239 Americans remain 
unaccounted for in Indochina. For 
their family and friends, the Vietnam 
war continues. 

The 2,239 lost servicemen were my 
peers—they were of my generation. I 
was in my early 20’s at the height of 
the war. During my college years I in- 
terned at the Seattle Veterans’ Hos- 
pital where I helped to care for the 
wounded returning home from Viet- 
nam. It was a painful experience I will 
never forget. 

From that time on I have carried 
with me a very real and deep concern 
for the plight of those who simply do 
not know for certain what happened to 
their family members and friends who 
have never been accounted for in Viet- 


It is that very issue which overrides 
all others in today’s debate. The ques- 
tion the Senate struggles with today is 
how our Nation can best serve the 
Americans who remain unaccounted 
for in Vietnam. Which path will more 
quickly bring to closure the POW/MIA 
cases? 

Some argue that we should remain 
isolated from the Vietnamese until the 
last POW/MIA case is resolved defini- 
tively. This has been our policy since 
the end of the war. 

Many others, however, have come to 
the conclusion that it is time to take a 
vastly different and new approach. The 
McCain/Kerry amendment we are con- 
sidering today argues that the embargo 
is no longer a useful tool in making 
progress on the POW/MIA cases. Sen- 
ator JOHN KERRY, a distinguished vet- 
eran of the Vietnam war, served as 
chair of the Senate Select Committee 
on POW/MIA Affairs and has studied 
this issue exhaustively. Senator 
MCCAIN, a former POW in Vietnam for 
nearly 7 years, brings his own remark- 
able perspective to this question. 

These two Senators believe, as do I, 
that by lifting the embargo a more 
positive atmosphere in United States- 
Vietnamese relations would be estab- 
lished—an atmosphere which will take 
us further in achieving Vietnamese 
progress on the POW/MIA question and 
other humanitarian concerns than our 
present policy of isolation and dis- 
engagement. 

For most of the last two decades we 
have maintained a very rigid wall be- 
tween this country and Vietnam. Dur- 
ing that time, slow progress was made 
in resolving our POW/MIA cases. This 
administration and the last have con- 
sidered taking a new approach, which 
has had some good results in getting 
the Vietnamese to come forward with 
more information. 
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Our Nation owes а huge debt of grati- 
tude to Gen. John Vessey, former 
chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
and a veteran of three wars including 
Vietnam, for much of the progress we 
have made so far in convincing the Vi- 
etnamese to open their files. It was 
General Vessey who, in the process of 
carrying out his important work as our 
Nation’s special envoy on this issue, 
began to break the stalemate with the 
Vietnamese and to finally get signifi- 
cant information from them on our 
POW/MIA cases. 

Today General Vessey supports lift- 
ing the U.S. trade embargo, believing 
this approach is the only way to con- 
tinue to make real progress in obtain- 
ing а full accounting on our POW’s and 
MIA’s. 

Lifting the embargo and allowing 
Americans to participate in the social, 
cultural, and economic life of Vietnam 
serves other goals in addition to the 
overriding concern of resolving our 
POW cases. I am deeply concerned 
about the political and social repres- 
sion carried out by the Vietnamese 
Government. Our Nation must con- 
tinue to insist that the Vietnamese 
Government greatly improve its 
human rights record. 

We must use the new leverage we will 
gain economically to help the Viet- 
namese people achieve social and polit- 
ical freedoms. Enhanced Western con- 
tact with Vietnam may well have the 
effect of reducing the economic imper- 
ative behind Vietnam's communist sys- 
tem, possibly paving the way for politi- 
cal liberalization in Vietnam. Eco- 
nomic prosperity in Vietnam, we can 
all hope, will foster democracy. We did 
not achieve that goal through war. I 
have every hope that we can do so 
through peace. 

As many have said during the course 
of this debate, by lifting the embargo 
and allowing United States trade and 
investment with Vietnam, not only do 
we help the Vietnamese people, but we 
also help our own economy here at 
home. My State of Washington stands 
to enjoy a strong trading relationship 
with Vietnam. Boeing, for example, es- 
timates they could sell well over 3 bil- 
lion dollars’ worth of commercial air- 
planes to Vietnam if the embargo were 
to be lifted—creating high wage United 
States jobs. 

Asia and Europe are already actively 
engaged in Vietnam, which undermines 
the American embargo and calls into 
question its continued effectiveness in 
giving the United States leverage on 
the POW/MIA cases. 

Regardless of the action taken by the 
Senate today, the families of the 
POW's and MIA's will continue to have 
urgent questions for the Government of 
Vietnam, and also for our own Govern- 
ment. The United States must inten- 
sify efforts to resolve the outstanding 
POW/MIA cases, and must continue to 
insist on obtaining the fullest possible 
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accounting by the Vietnamese. Presi- 
dent Clinton has been vigilant on this 
issue, and has continued the task of al- 
lowing for the declassification of over a 
million pages of Pentagon documents 
related to the POW’s and MIA’s. 

In addition, we must redouble our ef- 
forts to ensure that a tragedy of this 
magnitude does not occur again. We 
cannot ask young men and women to 
go to war for our Nation without pro- 
viding them with the greatest possible 
assurances that they will not be left 
behind. While it must be acknowledged 
that in the aftermath of most wars 
there have remained those who have 
never been accounted for, we owe it to 
our troops to make their recovery our 
highest national priority. 

In closing, Mr. President, let us vote 
to lift the United States economic em- 
bargo against Vietnam, and usher in a 
new era of cooperation with the Viet- 
namese people so that we can finally 
receive the fullest possible accounting 
for our missing in Vietnam. 

Mr. FEINGOLD. Mr. President, at 
this point, I will vote against the reso- 
lution to lift the trade embargo against 
Vietnam because I feel that the United 
States should take the toughest pos- 
sible stand on human rights reform in 
Vietnam. 

I have listened very carefully to Sen- 
ator BOB KERREY, his statement today 
and his eloquent testimony to the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations committee last 
year offered much to consider. I have 
also paid great attention to the argu- 
ments of Senators JOHN KERRY and 
JOHN MCCAIN. I have tremendous re- 
spect and admiration for their leader- 
ship in the relentless search for unac- 
counted POW’s and MIA’s. I am thank- 
ful to them for the service they have 
provided to our country, and their 
opinions and conclusions carry great 
credibility with me. For me, however, 
the primary question has revolved 
around human rights reform in Viet- 
nam. 

I am sympathetic to arguments that 
the embargo is a remnant of an era 
past; that banning trade with the 
enemy is no longer an appropriate pol- 
icy. I believe we must close the chapter 
of the Vietnam war. Furthermore, the 
cold war is over, the United States is 
building bridges throughout Asia, and 
it no longer makes sense to refuse dip- 
lomatic relations with any country in 
the international community. 

Trade and economic relations. 
though, have been a successful lever in 
achieving human rights reform. Indeed, 
linkage is a strategy I support in 
China, Indonesia, the former Eastern 
bloc, and elsewhere. And while I do not 
advocate severing entire trade rela- 
tionships with nations that have op- 
pressive human rights record, I think 
we have an opportunity to leverage re- 
form in a country where we are dis- 
cussing resuming a trade relationship. 

The Government of Vietnam has im- 
prisoned those voices for multiparty 
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democracy, United States citizens who 
are accused of trying to start alter- 
native political organizations, advo- 
cates of nonviolent opposition. It has 
suppressed monks who simply advocate 
freedom of worship, controlled the 
movements of clergy, and threatened 
and punished those whose who disagree 
with the party ideology on religion. 
The state controls on media are repres- 
sive. International humanitarian orga- 
nizations are not even allowed to work 
in Vietnam. 

I applaud the administration's recent 
establishment of a formal dialog on 
human rights with the Vietnamese. 
There are a couple of minimal steps I 
think we should demand before we es- 
tablish trade relations, including the 
release of all nonviolent political pris- 
oners, and access for international hu- 
manitarian organizations to the Viet- 
namese prisons. Conditions for most-fa- 
vored-nation status to China—a far 
smaller piece of the trade relation- 
ship—are more stringent than that. 

In the future, I also hope the admin- 
istration will work in the United Na- 
tions to actively support resolutions 
authorizing a visit to Vietnam by the 
U.N. Working Group on Arbitrary De- 
tentions. I also expect the administra- 
tion will be working with our allies, in- 
cluding Japan, Australia, France, and 
Canada to appeal jointly to Vietnam 
for human rights improvements. 

The administration has made a 
strong commitment to human rights. 
Given our history in Southeast Asia, 
the conditions in Vietnam are of spe- 
cial concern to America, and I support 
pushing to the maximum degree for re- 
form. I do not believe that at this point 
that can best be accomplished by trade 
relations and business people. 

Mr. KOHL. Mr. President, I know 
that some are troubled by the prospect 
of lifting the United States trade em- 
bargo against Vietnam. This is a very 
painful issue for many, in particular 
veterans and family members and 
friends of American servicemen who 
are still classified as missing in action. 
As one who served on the Select Com- 
mittee on POW/MIA Affairs, I have fol- 
lowed this issue closely and have re- 
flected on how we should best proceed 
in our relations with Vietnam. 

Above all, I am committed to a full 
and final accounting of the fate of all 
former American servicemen. For 19 
years, we have maintained a trade em- 
bargo against Vietnam, making it clear 
to the Vietnamese Government that 
without progress on the POW/MIA 
issue, there would be no progress on 
the normalization of relations between 
our two countries. 

Mr. President, if I believed that lift- 
ing the trade embargo against Vietnam 
would stand in the way of our quest for 
the truth, I would be firmly against it. 
The evidence, however, leads me to 
conclude otherwise. 

As Senators KERRY and MCCAIN note 
in their amendments, there has been 
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substantial and tangible progress in 
the POW/MIA accounting process. In 
the last few years, as Vietnam has 
sought to join the family of nations, we 
have seen a significant increase in the 
level of cooperation by the Vietnamese 
Government on resolving the fate of 
American servicemen unaccounted for 
during the war in Vietnam. 

We have seen a dramatic improve- 
ment in access for the U.S. military to 
look for remains of U.S. servicemen. 
We have had unprecedented opportuni- 
ties to question Vietnamese in villages 
and in the countryside. These individ- 
uals sometimes have useful informa- 
tion about the whereabouts of U.S. per- 
sonnel more than 20 years ago. And, we 
have seen more information from Viet- 
nam’s archives. 

There are still more than 2,000 who 
are listed as unaccounted for, many be- 
cause we have yet to locate or identify 
their remains. Because of the difficul- 
ties in doing that, the process of re- 
solving these cases will take many 
more years. We cannot know for cer- 
tain how much more information the 
Vietnamese have and to what extent 
they are truly being forthcoming. How- 
ever, if we are to make any more 
progress in resolving these cases, we 
must have the continued close coopera- 
tion of the Vietnamese Government. 

Lifting the trade embargo will not 
impede our progress in this area. In 
fact, lifting the trade embargo is an 
important step in ensuring that we 
have continued access to Vietnam and 
continued cooperation. Lifting the 
trade embargo will bring many more 
Americans into Vietnam, opening up 
that country even more and signifi- 
cantly contributing to our efforts 
there. After nearly two decades of no 
answers, we cannot risk losing our ac- 
cess to Vietnam again. If we lift the 
trade embargo, we are opening the 
doors to that country once and for all, 
in the hope that we are ensuring access 
for years to come. 

As the amendments state, United 
States senior military commanders and 
United States personnel working in the 
field to account for U.S. POW/MIA’s in 
Vietnam believe that lifting the United 
States trade embargo against Vietnam 
will facilitate and accelerate the ac- 
counting efforts. We must defer to 
their expertise on this matter. 

Ultimately, the decision to lift the 
embargo is the President's decision. I 
know that he will consult not only 
with senior military commanders in 
the field, intimately involved in ac- 
counting for U.S. servicemen from the 
war, but he will also consult with the 
veterans and family members of POW/ 
MIA’s who feel so deeply about this 
issue. 

Lifting the trade embargo is not a 
full normalization of relations with 
Vietnam, and we should move cau- 
tiously in this area, as we have on the 
issue of the trade embargo. We must 
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also recognize that we can use our le- 
verage with the Vietnamese to press 
them to improve their record on 
human rights. 

Mr. President, this is an opportunity 
for us to do something positive to end 
this painful chapter in our history once 
and for all. 

VOTE ON AMENDMENT NO. 1263 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, all time on this de- 
bate has expired. The question is on 
agreeing to the Kerry amendment No. 
1263. 

The yeas and nays have been ordered. 
The clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk called the roll. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Are there 
any other Senators in the Chamber 
who desire to vote? 

The result was announced—yeas 62, 
nays 38, as follows: 

(ВоПса1 Vote No. 5 Leg.] 


YEAS—62 
Akaka Glenn Mikulski 
Baucus Gorton Mitchell 
Bennett Graham Moynihan 
Biden Harkin Murkowski 
Bingaman Hatfield Murray 
Bond Hollings Nickles 
Boren Inouye Nunn 
Boxer Jeffords Packwood 
Bradley Johnston Pell 
Breaux Kassebaum Pressler 
Bryan Kennedy Pryor 
Bumpers Kerrey Reid 
Chaſee Kerry Robb 
Cochran Kohl Rockefeller 
Cohen Leahy Sarbanes 
Danforth Levin Simon 
Daschle Lieberman Simpson 
Dodd Mathews Stevens 
Exon McCain Wallop 
Feinstein McConnell Warner 
Ford Metzenbaum 

NAYS—38 
Brown Durenberger Lugar 
Burns Faircloth Mack 
Byrd Feingold Moseley-Braun 
Campbell Gramm Riegle 
Coats Grassley Roth 
Conrad Gregg Sasser 
Coverdell Hatch Shelby 
Craig Heflin Smith 
D'Amato Helms Specter 
DeConcini Hutchison Thurmond 
Dole Kempthorne Wellstone 
Domenici Lautenberg Wofford 
Dorgan Lott 

So the amendment (No. 1263) was 

agreed to. 


Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ROBB. I move to lay that motion 
on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

VOTE ON AMENDMENT NO. 1266 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, the Senate will now 
vote on the Smith amendment No. 1266. 
The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. The yeas and nays have 
been ordered, and the clerk will call 
the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Are there 
any other Senators in the Chamber de- 
siring to vote? 

The result was announced—yeas 42, 
nays 58, as follows: 


{Rolicall Vote No. 6 Leg.] 
YEAS—42 
Brown Durenberger Mack 
Bryan Faircloth Moseley-Braun 
Burns Gramm Nickles 
Byrd Grassley Reid 
Campbell Gregg Riegle 
Coats Hatch Roth 
Cohen Heflin Sasser 
Conrad Helms Shelby 
Coverdell Hutchison Smith 
Craig Jeffords Specter 
D'Amato Kempthorne Stevens 
Dole Lautenberg Thurmond 
Domenici Lott Wallop 
Dorgan Lugar Wellstone 
NAYS—58 
Akaka Ford е Metzenbaum 
Baucus Glenn Mikulski 
Bennett Gorton Mitchell 
Biden Graham Moynihan 
Bingaman Harkin Murkowski 
Bond Hatfield Murray 
Boren Hollings Nunn 
Boxer Inouye Packwood 
Bradley Johnston Pell 
Breaux Kassebaum Pressler 
Bumpers Kennedy Pryor 
Chafee Kerrey Robb 
Cochran Kerry Rockefeller 
Danforth Kohl Sarbanes 
Daschle Leahy Simon 
DeConcini Levin Simpson 
Dodd Lieberman Warner 
Exon Mathews Wofford 
Feingold McCain 
Feinstein McConnell 
So the amendment (No. 1266) was re- 

jected. 


Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote. 

Mr. FORD. I move to lay that motion 
on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, the question is on 
agreeing to amendment No. 1262, as 
amended. 

The amendment (No. 1262), as amend- 
ed, was agreed to. 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote. 

Mr. PELL. I move to lay that motion 
on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. KERRY. Madam President, let 
me just say if I can very quickly, the 
majority leader has announced that we 
will work late tonight on the bill, and 
if we cannot finish the bill tonight we 
are absolutely going to be here tomor- 
row working with rollcall votes until 3 
p.m. 

So I urge colleagues to bring their 
amendments to the floor, and we will 
try to process them as rapidly as pos- 
sible. 

Mr. BUMPERS addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Arkansas. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1267 
(Purpose: To reduce the amount of appro- 
priations authorized for the National En- 
dowment for Democracy) 


Mr. BUMPERS. Madam President, I 
send an amendment to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report. 

The bill clerk read as follows: 
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The Senator from Arkansas |Мг. BUMP- 
ERS], for himself, Mr. DORGAN, and Mr. 
BROWN, proposes an amendment numbered 
1267. 

Mr. BUMPERS. Madam President, I 
ask unanimous consent that reading of 
the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

At page 103, strike lines 1 and 2 and insert 
in lieu thereof the following: 

“тасу” $35,000,000 for the fiscal year 1994 and 
$35,000,000 for the fiscal year 1995.” 

Mr. BUMPERS. A moment ago, the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. GRAHAM], 
came up to me and said, “What is your 
amendment?“ And I said, It is to cut 
the authorization of the National En- 
dowment for Democracy back to this 
year’s appropriation level.“ He said, 
“Oh, BUMPERS, are you on that again? 
You remind me of that story about the 
inmates in the prison calling out a 
number and everybody just roared with 
laughter. And somebody said, ‘What in 
the world is so funny about calling out 
a number?’ And they said, ‘Well, we 
have told the same story so many 
times we just give them a number. And 
when somebody calls that number, we 
know what the joke is and we laugh.“ 

I have been on this now, I think this 
is maybe my fourth year, and I wish to 
assure my colleagues that this is not 
designed to kill the National Endow- 
ment for Democracy, although I make 
no bones about the fact I will try to do 
just that this fall during the appropria- 
tions process, 

To give our colleagues some idea of 
how this started, back in 1983, when we 
first set up the NED, it was designed to 
help end the cold war. It was designed 
to try to promote democracy all over 
the world. 

I wish to show my colleagues with a 
simple little chart what has happened. 
In 1984, we appropriated $18 million for 
the National Endowment for Democ- 
racy—$18 million. And you can see that 
for the next 7 years the appropriation 
level stayed at or below that 518 mil- 
lion, always in the name of competing 
with communism around the world, 
particularly with Soviet communism. 
The cold war effectively ended іп 1990- 
91. Instead of the National Endowment 
for Democracy claiming victory and 
saying, Is this not wonderful?“ I want 
you to look at what has happened to 
their authorization level and their ap- 
propriations—from $17 million in 1990 
to an authorization level in this bill of 
$50 million. The appropriation level for 
1994, this year, is $35 million. And if 
you go to $50 million authorized and 
you appropriate $50 million this fall, 
that will be a 42.8 percent increase. 

Madam President, I chair one of the 
Appropriations subcommittees, the Ag- 
riculture Subcommittee on Appropria- 
tions. And before we mark up the agri- 
culture appropriation bill this fall, I 
will receive a letter from, I guarantee 
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you, every Member of the U.S. Senate 
asking me for $1 to $10 million in that 
bill. And in the past we have been able 
to accommodate a lot of people. Sen- 
ator BYRD says that in an ordinary 
year he gets 3,500 requests just for the 
Subcommittee on Interior. 

But do you know what this body is 
confronted with this year? It is called a 
cap on discretionary spending. That 
cap is going to be the same amount as 
last year with no inflation, and 1995 
and 1996 are going to be the same as 
this year with no inflation. I am going 
to have to say, as will Senator BYRD 
and all of the other subcommittee 
chairmen of Appropriations sub- 
committees, “Му colleagues, I am 
sorry. There is no money for your 
home State.“ A Senator told me 2 days 
ago that he tried to get $50,000 to keep 
a boys club open in his State, a boys 
club in a ghetto area. And he could not 
get $50,000. And he picked up the paper 
and found that there is a $43 million 
courthouse going up in his State that 
he had not even sought. 

You heard the State of the Union Ad- 
dress the other night where the Presi- 
dent said we should increase money for 
drug rehabilitation by an almost expo- 
nential amount. Head Start is going to- 
ward covering every single eligible 
child in America. Immunization levels 
are going to almost double. The WIC 
program is going to be substantially 
increased. You heard all of that list 
about these tremendous sums of money 
that the President is asking for 1995. I 
want you to tell me where the money 
is coming from when we have a discre- 
tionary spending cap of $540 million 
which is what it was last year. And he 
says you cannot cut one dime from de- 
fense. 

I want you to look at this—about a 
150-percent increase in the NED budget 
in 4 years. The people in this body are 
going to be asking me, Could I get 51 
million. I have been trying to get $1 
million for 5 years for some project for 
my State that has great merit.” And 
we are going to have to say no. One of 
the reasons we are going to have to say 
no is because we are raising authoriza- 
tion from this year’s appropriation of 
$35 million to $50 million. Who else in 
the U.S. Government is getting a 42.8 
percent increase? Why, it is bizarre in 
this day and time. 

Do you know what the President said 
the other night that resonated strongly 
to the American people more than any 
other single thing he said? He said that 
the deficit for 1995 is going to be $120 
billion less than we projected. Some of 
that is going to be because of the in- 
creased economy. Some of it is going to 
be because of spending cuts, and a good 
big portion of it is because interest 
rates are so low we are not having to 
pay as much interest on the national 
debt. 

But you cannot have it every way 
you want it, Madam President. You 
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cannot increase all of those things he 
was talking about the other night, and 
say not one dime to be cut from de- 
fense. You are not going to be able to 
finance those things which come under 
the discretionary spending cap and give 
the National Endowment for Democ- 
racy, which is the greatest boondoggle 
since Adam and Eve, a 42.8-percent in- 
crease. 

Who gets the money? That is one of 
the most interesting things of all, and 
it is one of the reasons that I always 
lose. I lose every time I bring this up 
for two simple reasons: No. 1 is because 
the U.S. Chamber of Commerce, the 
AFL-CIO, the Democratic National 
Committee, and the Republican Na- 
tional Committee get all but 29 percent 
of the money. That is the first reason I 
lose. 

Do you know the second reason I 
lose? It is because of who is on the 
board. The last time I fought this out, 
there was a Senator on the floor de- 
fending this program saying it is the 
greatest thing since night baseball. Lo 
and behold, I looked at the members of 
the board of the National Endowment 
for Democracy and what do you think? 
That Senator was on the board. Let me 
read some of them to you. They are 
outstanding people. They are my 
friends. 

Senator LUGAR, not the person I just 
referred to, is on the board. Tom Kean, 
erstwhile Governor of New Jersey is on 
the board. John Joyce; James Joseph; 
Fred Ikle, who was big in the Bush ad- 
ministration; STENY HOYER, sort of my 
Congressman. I live in his district in 
Maryland, great Congressman; Lynn 
Cutler, wonderful woman; John 
Brademas, former Member of Congress, 
now president of New York University, 
a very dear friend; Harry Barnes, Jr., 
former Member of the House who is 
now with I think a public relations 
firm downtown; all fine people. And all 
with some considerable political clout 
in this community. 

So when you start looking at that, 
you can see why I have never won on 
this issue. What is $15 million to this 
crowd? As I say, I am not trying to cut 
the money now. I am simply trying to 
keep the amount of money that we are 
going to appropriate this fall under 
control. 

Do you want to know who this is, 
Madam President? It is 9.8 percent, my 
party, the Democratic National Com- 
mittee. They get 9.8 percent of what is 
likely to be $50 million this fall. So you 
think David Wilhelm does not favor 
this? Why, of course, he does. The Na- 
tional Republican Institute [NRI], 10.7 
percent; I do not know why we Demo- 
crats sit still while the Republicans get 
almost a full percentage point more 
than we do. I must tell you I do not un- 
derstand why either one of them are 
getting a red cent. But there is 20 per- 
cent of the NED budget right there to 
the two national parties in the form of 
noncompetitive grants. 
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Here is the AFL-CIO, FTUI, 40 per- 
cent. Do you think Lane Kirkland is 
not going to weigh in this fall? Do you 
think labor is not going to be calling 
the Members of this body to say, 
“Please do not vote with Senator 
BUMPERS, we need the money?” CIPE, 
an arm of the U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce, whom I thought hated every 
kind of Federal spending; they are get- 
ting 10.6 percent. And why they sit still 
for labor getting 40 percent is beyond 
me. But why the American people sit 
still for any of these people getting a 
dime is beyond me. Why Members of 
the U.S. Senate sit still for anybody 
getting this money is beyond me. 

The House voted overwhelmingly last 
year to kill this. People of this country 
are beginning to look increasingly to 
the House of Representatives as the re- 
sponsible party for spending cuts and 
budget balancing. If it had not been for 
the House of Representatives, we would 
never have killed the super collider. If 
not for the House of Representatives, 
we would have never killed the solid 
rocket motor program. 

So why does the U.S. Senate, for a 
change, not do its duty and say to the 
American people, me, too” when it 
comes to spending cuts? 

I am most reluctant, Mr. President, 
to get into all of the things that have 
gone wrong with this program. But let 
me just give you a full illustration. I 
have told you that the purposes of the 
National Endowment for Democracy no 
longer exist. It is absolutely nothing 
short of bizarre that the cold war ends 
and their budget triples after that. 

In 4 years, look at the increases. 
Where is the money going? Here is 
Business Week: “Іп 1984, $20,000 of this 
money went to the AFL-CIO. They sent 
it to a union in Panama during the 
Presidential elections.” 

So what do you think happened then? 
They are promoting a guy named 
Barletta, who is the military candidate 
for President in Panama. And the Am- 
bassador to Panama wrote to the State 
Department and said: “Тһе Embassy 
requests that this harebrained project 
be abandoned before the you-no-what 
hits the fan.” 

November 17, 1984, the Washington 
Post: 

$830,000 spent on a right-wing French stu- 
dents organization, and then turned around 
and put $650,000 into a white-collar workers 
union. 

Two organizations that hated each 
other, on opposite sides of the political 
spectrum. They gave one $830,000 and 
the other $650,000. Surely to God, some- 
body is concerned about this. 

New York Times, December 4, 1989: 

$1.4 million secretly channeled through an 
overseas branch of our unions to two center- 
right groups in France who were opposed to 
Francois Mitterand, 

Our friend. 

Surely to goodness, somebody cares 
that we are sending $1.4 million to the 
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strongest opponent of Francois 
Mitterand in France, our friend. How 
do you think President Clinton would 
feel about going to a meeting with 
President Mitterand immediately after 
he discovered that the taxpayers of 
this country put up $1.4 million to a 
group who were adamantly opposed to 
his Presidency? 

There are a whole host of these. Iam 
not going to clutter the RECORD with 
more and more of these, but the list is 
endless. If you want to know where the 
money is going, come and see me or, 
better still, get a copy of the March 
1991 General Accounting Office study of 
this organization. I want you to know 
that DALE BUMPERS is not just making 
these things up. You get a copy of the 
General Accounting Office report. 

Mr. President, I do not want to take 
a lot of time, and there are others in 
the Senate who wish to speak and that 
I have promised the right to speak. I 
just close with this: All of these years, 
I have supported foreign aid. I say to 
the chairman of the Foreign Relations 
Committee that I think I have only 
voted against one Foreign Relations 
bill since I have been here. I do it fora 
lot of reasons. I do it because often- 
times it means economic assistance, 
and that translates into agricultural 
products that are grown in my State— 
self-interest. I do it because I am a hu- 
manitarian and we are very lucky to 
live in the United States, and people in 
other countries are not so lucky. So I 
believe in helping our fellow man. It is 
a Judeo-Christian concept. I do it be- 
cause I believe in democracy, and I 
think when the United States spreads 
$15 billion a year around the globe, it 
helps a lot of countries to stabilize 
their governments. Democracy, some- 
body said in Asia, invariably follows 
economic prosperity. So this is what 
we have been promoting with foreign 
aid as long as I can remember—democ- 
racy. 

Then there is the Agency for Inter- 
national Development, they spent $296 
million on democracy-building activi- 
ties in 1993. Do you know what that is 
for? That is to help people help them- 
selves. It is to help democracy take 
root and let them know that the 
United States is a great Nation, be- 
cause we are a democracy. We want 
people to emulate our democratic prin- 
ciples. 

The U.S. Information Agency. What 
do we do? We use powerful radio signals 
to beam all over Europe, particularly 
Eastern Europe and the Soviet Union, 
saying democracy is wonderful, why do 
you not emulate us? And in the past— 
I emphasize in the past! —I have 
voted for that, and especially when the 
cold war was raging. I thought it made 
a lot of sense to give the people of Rus- 
sia and the Soviet Union some hope. If 
you want a piece of democracy in Rus- 
sia, grab a corner on a Moscow street 
and start preaching. And then $14 bil- 
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lion—I do not have it on here, but 
there was $14 billion for foreign aid; 
$383 million for the U.S. Information 
Agency; $296 million for the Agency for 
International Development, all to pro- 
mote democracy around the world. And 
then we come with this little token 
thing, the NED. I thought those other 
institutions were promoting democ- 
racy, but I find the National Endow- 
ment for Democracy at the end of the 
cold war giving money to the AFL-CIO 
and the Chamber of Commerce. That is 
what did it according to the proponents 
of NED. 

Someone said to me, are you going to 
vote against the President? If the 
President favors this, I certainly am. I 
do not know what he is going to seek 
in his budget for NED, but I can tell 
you one thing. I am going to try to 
take it out if there is anything in it. 

I remind colleagues all I am doing 
now is saying please do not authorize a 
42.8-percent increase in a highly ques- 
tionable program. 

I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. DORGAN]. 

Mr. DORGAN. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to stand today in support as a 
cosponsor of the Bumpers amendment 
and hope very much that the Senate 
will accept ib. 

Mr. BUMPERS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield a minute? 

Mr. DORGAN. I am happy to yield to 
my friend. 

Mr. BUMPERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to add Senator 
NICKLES of Oklahoma, Senator 
FEINGOLD of Wisconsin, and Senator 
BROWN of Colorado as cosponsors. Sen- 
ator DORGAN is already a cosponsor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The Senator from North Dakota. 

THE NATIONAL ENDOWMENT FOR DEMOCRACY 

Mr. DORGAN. Mr. President, this de- 
bate, I suppose, will be cast as a debate 
about foreign policy, about democracy 
and how to promote democracy, about 
whether we support the furtherance of 
democracy in the world. It is not that 
at all. 

This is a debate, plain and simple, 
about whether we want to continue to 
waste money. In fact, the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Arkansas 
is far too timid. The amendment really 
ought to strip this authorization, pe- 
riod. We ought not to be authorizing 
money for this program. 

The National Endowment for Democ- 
racy takes money from the American 
taxpayers in order to duplicate work 
that is already being done elsewhere. It 
is a flat-out waste of money. It con- 
firms my long-held notion that some- 
one supports every dollar spent by the 
Federal Government anywhere on any- 
thing. The people who benefit by a pro- 
gram invariably support that program. 
They have been clever enough in this 
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program to do pretty much what they 
did in Star Wars. They moved that 
Star Wars money all around America, 
parking it in universities, research in- 
stitutes, think tanks, and the like. All 
of sudden, every Senator and every 
Representative had a constituent say- 
ing, “you know, you need to support 
that Star Wars program, because it 
benefits our State or our district.” 

It is the same thing now. You watch 
this debate, especially the debate on 
the appropriation later this year. You 
watch who stands up and supports this 
sort of thing. They have been smart. I 
do not deny that. Some of this tax- 
payers’ money in a taxpayer-sponsored 
program goes to the National Repub- 
lican Party, another part to the Na- 
tional Democratic Party, another 
batch to the U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce, and yet a bigger batch to the 
U.S. AFL-CIO. 

Do you think those folks do not sup- 
port this program? You bet your life 
they do. They get money from it. 

What is the National Endowment for 
Democracy? Well, it was conceived in 
the dark days of the cold war when the 
Soviets were the “Evil Empire.” A pall 
was over Eastern European countries. 
They struggled under communism. The 
Communist boot was pressing on their 
chest. Here in the United States, we 
worried about Central America and the 
troubles in Nicaragua. You can go on 
and on and on. This program was con- 
ceived in those dark days of the cold 
war as a response to threats to democ- 
racy around the world. 

I did not support it then. I did not 
vote for it then. Why? Even then we did 
what we do now. We work to further 
democracy using nearly 900 million 
other dollars. The State Department, 
through the Agency for International 
Development, the U.S. Information 
Agency, and the Defense Department, 
spend nearly $900 million on precisely 
this mission. 

Those who conceived of the National 
Endowment for Democracy said,. Well. 
let us do it in another way. Let us give 
our political institutions, our labor and 
business institutions, some taxpayers’ 
money so that they can further democ- 
racy.” 

There is an unfortunate undertone to 
this NED debate. People think that 
those of us who want to cut this pro- 
gram—and I think we should abolish 
the program—that we just do not get 
it; we are too short to see over the ho- 
rizon; we just do not understand how 
the world works; we just came to town 
driving pick-up trucks. We just cannot 
figure it out. Furtunately, there are 
others who are wiser and more stable, 
and who have a greater world view, and 
they understand exactly what this is 
for and why it benefits the world. 

Let me disabuse everyone of this no- 
tion. We do get it. If the NED were 
about furthering democracy, if it were 
needed, if it were efficient, and if the 
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money was spent wisely, I would be the 
first to stand and support it. But this is 
a boondoggle. This is waste in Govern- 
ment. It should not continue. 

In the past couple of months, I have 
taken some time to go down and sit at 
D.C. Superior Court. I wonder if my 
colleagues have done that. If they have 
not, they might consider it. Take a day 
and sit down in D.C. Superior Court 
and then take a day and sit in an inner- 
city high school in Washington, DC, 
and take a day and sit at a welfare of- 
fice in the inner city. You know what 
you come back with? You come back 
with the notion that we face such pro- 
found, agonizing, wrenching, huge 
problems that it is almost impossible 
even to describe them. I am going to 
come to the floor and try to describe 
some of them soon. 

But this challenge requires invest- 
ment. It requires us to pay attention to 
things that make life better and give 
opportunity to the people in this coun- 
try. 

The President said the other night, 
in the State of the Union Address, that 
he is going to propose cutting 300 pro- 
grams—300 programs. Well, will NED 
be cut? No. This authorization comes 
to the floor, and NED's proponents 
would have us increase its funding dra- 
matically. We are talking about dou- 
bling NED in just a couple years, at a 
time when we face wrenching problems 
inside this country. I am not talking 
about earthquakes, fires, and floods. I 
am talking about the sea of human 
misery that exists all over the country. 
This very city is the cocaine capital of 
the world and the murder capital of the 
world. A million babies were born with- 
out two parents last year in our coun- 
try. 

We have all kinds of problems 
stretching our budget to the limit. We 
are cutting Federal programs, and we 
have to do that. I am not complaining 
about it. But this program, the one 
that provides taxpayers’ cash to the 
Democratic Party and the Republican 
Party, the AFL-CIO and the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce—does this get 
cut? Do they have a belt around this 
waist? No, not this one. On this one, 
they say, “Неск, we do not have a 
budget problem. Let us just pour some 
more cash into this program.“ They 
are pouring cash into a program that 
has been widely and I think accurately 
criticized for its lack accountability, 
its poor management of money, and its 
questionable approach in the way it 
runs programs. 

I know it is easy to criticize. But 
NED sets up conferences in London, 
Tokyo, and Vienna that—look, I know 
why people support this, but it is 
wrong. It is wasteful. 

This amendment is far too timid. I 
said that when I started. We ought to 
be here cutting it entirely. I suspect 
the Senator will. If he does not, I will 
zero out NED in the appropriations 
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bill, and we will have another long de- 
bate then. 

I am pleased that we have Senator 
BUMPERS on the floor, not just on this 
issue but on 6 or 8 or 10 issues, rou- 
tinely saying “Тһезе things do not 
make sense. And we want you to stand 
up and try to defend them because we 
believe they ought to be cut.” 

My hope, Mr. President, is we can 
take this modest step, the most modest 
of steps, to exhibit the least amount of 
fiscal discipline. This amendment caps 
spending on NED for 2 years. If we do 
not have the good sense to up this pro- 
gram, we do not have the sense to deal 
with this country’s vexing fiscal prob- 
lems. 

So I commend the Senator from Ar- 
kansas. I am anxious to hear the rest 
of the debate and I am anxious to vote, 
I hope with the majority, to at least 
cap this program at its current level. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. SARBANES addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. SARBANES]. 

Мг. SARBANES. Mr. President, I like 
to find myself in the company of the 
distinguished Senator from Arkansas 
when I can, because I enjoy listening to 
him. Of course, it is easier to listen to 
him with a good feeling if you agree 
with him; although it is also interest- 
ing to listen to him when you do not 
agree with him, which happens to be 
the case here today. 

I want to address what seems to be a 
central premise of the argument he 
makes here on the floor, because I dis- 
agree with it very sharply. He said that 
with the end of the cold war, the pur- 
poses of the National Endowment for 
Democracy no longer exist. We saw a 
chart that showed how much funding 
was being channeled through the Na- 
tional Endowment for Democracy. 
There was an increase at about the 
time of the end of the cold war, and the 
argument was being made that this 
somehow was counter to what one 
would have expected. 

I submit just the contrary; just the 
contrary. The purposes for which the 
National Endowment for Democracy 
was established have heightened and 
intensified with the end of the cold war 
because the triumph of democracy in 
large parts of Asia, Africa, and Eastern 
Europe is far from ensured. 

Earlier, there was a period when we 
were trying to encourage democratic 
forces within totalitarian societies. At 
that time, our options were very sharp- 
ly limited because of the kind of totali- 
tarian control that in some instances 
excluded those trying to help the indig- 
enous democratic forces, or in other in- 
stances only allowed them to work at 
the margin. 

Yes, there was had the collapse of the 
Soviet Union, but what came out of 
that were greater challenges, not lesser 
challenges, for building democracy. 
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And so now we are faced with the task 
of trying to strengthen fragile demo- 
cratic governments and movements 
around the world. It is a central part of 
President Clinton’s foreign policy vi- 
sion. 

In fact, the President wrote to us 
only a few months ago when we had, in 
essence, this very same debate. I just 
want to quote him where he expressed 
his very strong support for the Na- 
tional Endowment for Democracy. Let 
me just quote President Clinton: 

Supporting the worldwide movement to- 
ward democracy is one of the best invest- 
ments we can make in our own national se- 
curity. The National Endowment for Democ- 
racy has been one of our most important and 
effective instruments for supporting democ- 
racy abroad. Now, with new democracies and 
democratic movements gaining strength, 
from the former Soviet Union to Africa to 
Latin America, we need to make our support 
for democracy an even higher priority. 

Mr. President, I agree with that. A 
key component of this policy of mak- 
ing our support for democracy an even 
higher priority is the National Endow- 
ment for Democracy, an organization 
which offers assistance to struggling 
democracies around the world, largely 
through grants passed through the or- 
ganizations which the Senator from 
Arkansas discussed earlier—the two 
major political party organizations in 
this country, the Chamber of Com- 
merce, and the trade union movement, 
All of them, of course, are very inti- 
mately involved in making democracy 
work in this country and all of them, 
through the National Endowment for 
Democracy programs, have played an 
instrumental role in trying to develop 
and nurture and strengthen democratic 
governments and movements around 
the world. 

The President, in the course of set- 
ting his budget priorities, never as- 
serted that there were not some items 
that needed additional support. What 
the President said is that he is squeez- 
ing the budget in order to stay below 
the caps set by the Congress and he is 
shifting priorities to put greater em- 
phasis on those things that are most 
important. The administration’s em- 
phasis on NED reflects the priority and 
the commitment it attaches to this 
issue. 

The National Endowment for Democ- 
racy has been providing vital assist- 
ance to pro-democracy movements on 
every continent. Lech Walesa has at- 
tested, in the strongest possible terms, 
to how essential that support was to 
the Solidarity labor movement in Po- 
land, to take but one example. Pro-de- 
mocracy forces in China, in Chile, in 
South Africa, in the Middle East, in 
the new independent states of the 
former Soviet Union—all have gained 
strength from the programs of the Na- 
tional Endowment for Democracy. 

I listened very carefully to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Arkansas. Of 
course, he cited some abuses in the pro- 
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gram. But I want to say to my col- 
leagues that a major effort has been 
undertaken over the last few years to 
prevent any such departure from prop- 
er standards. 

In fact, the Senator quoted a GAO re- 
port pointing out what they thought 
were some weaknesses in carrying out 
the program. But he did not quote the 
GAO followup report in which the GAO 
offered a positive assessment of NED's 
response, noting the GAO's belief that 
if the Endowment effectively carries 
out the actions it has begun and plans 
to begin, then its endowment planning, 
evaluation, monitoring, and financial 
control capabilities would be improved. 

In other words, no institution is per- 
fect, and the people at NED were the 
first to recognize that. They have 
tightened up the control procedures, 
the grant monitoring procedures. They 
have instituted these new procedures 
at every stage of the grant process 
from receipt of the proposal through 
award, monitoring, and audit to final 
closeout. They have in fact taken ex- 
tensive measures to respond to the 
GAO report which the distinguished 
Senator cited. 

So let us be fair, Let us recognize 
this significant and successful effort to 
respond to some weaknesses that were 
pointed out and to institute the very 
control and evaluation procedures that 
the GAO had recommended. 

That is what the National Endow- 
ment for Democracy has done. It is a 
small, cost-effective, nongovernmental 
institution which provides tremendous 
benefits for the amount of resources 
that it invests in helping to make a 
safer world that is beneficial to Amer- 
ican security and economic interests. 

Around the world, those who have 
been leading the fight for democracy 
and for stability have repeatedly cited 
the help and the assistance which has 
come from the National Endowment 
for Democracy as being essential to 
their work—Yelena Bonner, the Dalai 
Lama, Oscar Arias, Lech Walesa, 
Vytautas Landsbergis, and on and on. 
Around the world, those who are carry- 
ing out the fight to establish and sus- 
tain democratic institutions have 
pointed to this program as critical to 
their efforts. 

So, contrary to what my colleague 
has asserted, the end of the cold war 
has not lessened the need for the Na- 
tional Endowment for Democracy. It 
has in fact intensified the need, be- 
cause the lifting of the oppressive to- 
talitarian control provides an oppor- 
tunity to establish democratic institu- 
tions and build democratic forces. 

But that is not guaranteed. It is not 
a certainty that this is going to hap- 
pen. As we look around the world and 
see the challenge which democratic 
forces confront, we ought to gain some 
deepened appreciation of the task that 
lies ahead. We should applaud the ef- 
fective work that is being done through 
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the National Endowment for Democ- 
racy, working through the various 
grantees which include, of course, the 
two party institutes, various labor 
movement organizations, the Chamber 
of Commerce, and a number of indige- 
nous human rights groups, women’s 
civic organizations, experts on conflict 
resolution, and others committed to 
promoting the rule of law, fair elec- 
tions, democratic culture, and other es- 
sentials of democracy. 

Let me address just one other point 
before I draw to a close. It was asserted 
in the course of the debate thus far— 
and I notice my colleague has a chart 
which will seek to assert this point fur- 
ther—that there is an overlap or a du- 
plication in the Government’s demo- 
cratic development activities, because 
AID and the USIA also devote part of 
their budgets to this activity. The con- 
clusion that is sought to be drawn from 
that is that the National Endowment 
for Democracy is unnecessary or super- 
fluous. 

This argument was made this past 
summer when we had a debate on this 
issue during consideration of the ap- 
propriations bill. At that time, the Ad- 
ministrator for the U.S. Agency for 
International Development, Brian At- 
wood, and the Director of the U.S. In- 
formation Agency, Joseph Duffey, com- 
municated with the Congress, and it is 
my understanding that their position 
today is the same as was expressed 
then. I just want to quote briefly from 
what they said at that time. 

Democratic development is an essential 
part of economic development and the pres- 
ervation of peace, and a natural concern of 
the American people. We believe that the 
National Endowment for Democracy fulfills 
a distinctive and critical role in promoting 
democratic development and building free 
societies. 

Like the National Endowment for Democ- 
racy, U.S. AID and USIA are also engaged in 
helping to build democracy. But the Na- 
tional Endowment for Democracy has a dis- 
tinctive capability for providing early and 
critical institutions and business and labor 
groups—the elements of “сіуі! восіебу” upon 
which the larger structures of democratic 
governance ultimately must rest. NED and 
its institutes do this by engaging counter- 
part groups and leaders from our own non- 
Government sectors. 

They then go on to say that a proce- 
dure has been established for consulta- 
tion on NED-funded programs prior to 
their implementation to ensure that 
such programs are not duplicative of 
other efforts and do not contradict U.S. 
national interests.” According to the 
letter from the heads of USIA and AID, 
and I quote: 

“The three organizations“ this 
would be NED, AID, and USIA— 

The three organizations each play unique 
and distinctive roles in this area and are 
working closely with the other agencies and 
with Congress to eliminate or prevent the 
possibility of future duplication“ * * 

We would also remind you that there are 
some nations where assistance is desired, 
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needed, and can have a measurable effect but 
where restrictions in law bar activities by 
U.S. AID and USIA. The NED often is the 
only organization that can establish a pres- 
ence in such countries. 

They conclude by saying: 

Funding the National Endowment for De- 
mocracy is an extremely cost-effective in- 
vestment for the United States, our allies, 
and the cause of freedom. Democratic move- 
ments around the world have saved the 
United States untold billions of dollars in de- 
fense spending alone. 

So, Mr. President, that addresses the 
duplication or the repetition conten- 
tion. We have talked, of course, about 
the scrub-down of NED’s monitoring 
and evaluation procedures and finan- 
cial controls that has taken place as a 
followup to some of the criticisms that 
were made. I want to commend them 
for responding in a positive and con- 
structive way in order to try to address 
that issue. 

Let me underscore that NED, work- 
ing through these institutes, is able to 
maximize the involvement of people in 
the private sector, many of whom en- 
gage in these democracy-building ef- 
forts. They engage in them completely 
out of their own pockets. They get 
their expenses covered, but they are 
giving of their time and effort and en- 
ergy in order to help build democracy 
in many of the countries where that 
opportunity is now open to us for the 
first time. 

Finally, I close with the observation 
with which I began, and that is that 
the end of the cold war does not mean, 
as it has been asserted, that the pur- 
pose for which the National Endow- 
ment of Democracy was established no 
longer exists. In fact, the end of the 
cold war has intensified the necessity 
for these kinds of activities. We have a 
very large stake around the world in 
the success of these democratic move- 
ments. It is critically important to us 
that in Russia, in Eastern Europe, in 
the other states of the former Soviet 
Union, in Africa, in Asia, and in Latin 
America that the movements toward 
democracy—in many instances, very 
tenuous and very fragile—succeed. 

The National Endowment for Democ- 
racy, working through its various in- 
stitutes, has made, by all evaluations, 
a critically important and positive 
contribution to this effort. And now, at 
the very moment when we have the op- 
portunity to reap the benefits of the 
end of the cold war, is not the time to 
step back. 

The President recognized that. The 
President said: 

Supporting the worldwide movement to- 
ward democracy is one of the best invest- 
ments we can make in our own national se- 
curity. The National Endowment for Democ- 
racy has been one of our most important and 
effective instruments for supporting democ- 
racy abroad. 

Now, with new democracies and demo- 
cratic movements gaining strength from the 
former Soviet Union to Africa to Latin 
America, we need to make our support for 
democracy an even higher priority. 
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Mr. President, I urge the defeat of 
this amendment. 

Mr. PELL addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from 
Rhode Island, Senator PELL. 

LL. Mr. President, this 

amendment raises an issue the com- 
mittee and the Senate have already de- 
bated and decided. In committee, an 
amendment to eliminate funding for 
NED was defeated by a voice vote and 
then later during Senate consideration 
was defeated by a 74-to-23 vote. There 
is a reason the Senate has been so clear 
on this issue: Eliminating funding for 
the National Endowment for Democ- 
racy is the wrong thing to do. 

The NED has played a valuable role 
in promoting democracy in a number of 
nations where it has taken hold, where 
democracy thrives and where it seemed 
unlikely just 10 years ago. The impor- 
tance of NED in this transition has 
been disclosed by the likes of Lech 
Walesa and Vaclav Havel. 

With its relatively small grants, the 
NED can have a profound impact on 
strengthening democratic processes. 

At the time of the Senate debate on 
the appropriations measure sometime 
back, there was an outpouring of sup- 
port for the NED, including on the edi- 
torial pages of the Wall Street Journal 
and New York Times. I ask unanimous 
consent that two editorials supporting 
NED funding from those papers be 
printed in the RECORD, together with a 
letter from President Clinton to Sen- 
ator MITCHELL. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

WHAT PEOPLE AROUND THE WORLD ARE SAY- 
ING ABOUT THE NATIONAL ENDOWMENT FOR 
DEMOCRACY AND THE NATIONAL DEMOCRATIC 
INSTITUTE 
“Тһе NED has proved to be опе of our most 

effective means for supporting grass-roots 

trade union, business and citizen groups, 
which form the basis for democratic reform. 

By fostering such reforms abroad, we not 

only project our own values, we also increase 

our own security and create better partners 
for trade and global problem solving. 

“The promotion of democracy abroad is a 
cornerstone of my Administration's foreign 
policy. It reflects our national values and en- 
hances our own security by expanding the 
community of free nations. The work of the 
National Democratic Institute has advanced 
this important goal and made a difference in 
so many nations that are seeking to build 
democratic societies. Bill Clinton. 

“The work of the National Endowment for 
Democracy and its affiliates in promoting 
civic education and the transition to free 
market economics and pluralistic democ- 
racies has proven to be extremely cost-effec- 
tive. The money spent in promoting democ- 
racy is money saved in responding to civil 
conflicts. 

“I have been impressed not only with NDI’s 
dedication, but with its innovative and effec- 
tive democratic development programs. NDI 
is in the forefront of the worldwide demo- 
cratic movement and has contributed signifi- 
cantly to peaceful political reform and the 
consolidation of democratic ідеаз.”--Лтту 
Carter. 
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“The National Democratic Institute has 
been one of the first supporting actors in the 
democratic revolution in our country. The 
Institute’s practical advice contributed sig- 
nificantly to our first free elections. We ap- 
preciate such forms of mutual cooperation 
that could effectively help in building new 
democratic societies of Central and Eastern 
Europe. Vaclav Havel. 

“|. II]t is vital, both to the United States 
and to the future of democracy all through 
the developing world, for the work of the 
NDI to continue. . NDI sent international 
observer teams to both the 1988 and 1990 elec- 
tions for the National Assembly. Although 
no team of observers can absolutely guaran- 
tee the freeness and fairness of elections, the 
presence of the NDI had a chilling effect on 
overt fraud, corruption and political vio- 
lence. . . . NDI has become an invaluable po- 
litical resource in our country, helping us 
through these very difficult days of our tran- 
sition from autocracy to democracy.“ 
Benazir Bhutto. 

9... (E)limination [of the NED] will be a 
blow to the emergence of democracy in many 
areas of the globe. Countries making the 
transition to a democratic system of govern- 
ment ... face numerous obstacles which 
must be overcome. I have personally been in- 
volved in this struggle in Albania where the 
National Democratic Institute and the Inter- 
national Republican Institute have been ac- 
tive since 1991. They were, in fact, the first 
democrats from outside our long isolated 
country to arrive to help us. They have prov- 
en to be the most reliable friends. Their ac- 
tivities and support have been extremely 
valuable in Albania’s continuing emergence 
from communism to democratic govern- 
ance. Sali Berisha, President of Albania. 

“The National Endowment embodies 
America’s broad-based and bipartisan sup- 
port for freedom. The Endowment’s pioneer- 
ing programs are models of how democratic 
principles can be given practical expression 
in every single region of the world.’’—Sec- 
retary of State, Warren Christopher. 

“Тһе NED helps democracy by means of 
small but life-giving grants for trade unions, 
student groups, publications, legal assist- 
ance for the persecuted, and other measures. 
It has a record of success in helping democ- 
гасу put down roots in stony social 8011.''— 
George Will, Syndicated Columnist. 

“Iraqis fighting Saddam Hussein say one 
American organization in particular helps 
keep alive their hopes that democracy has a 
chance in their country. China's dissidents, 
at home or in exile, know and bless its 
name—the National Endowment for Democ- 
racy. - A. M. Rosenthal, Syndicated Columnist. 

“ВасКегв of NED point out that the Cold 
War might be over, but the triumph of de- 
mocracy in large parts of Asia, Africa and 
Eastern Europe is far from ensured. All sorts 
of hostile elements are ready to strangle de- 
mocracy in the crib... The Senate next 
month has a chance to undo damage [of the 
House vote to kill NED] and keep the United 
States on the side of building democracy in 
the world“ David Broder, Syndicated Col- 
umnist. 

“The closing of the Endowment poses a 
danger . . which can best be characterized 
by the proverb, ‘a penny wise, a pound fool- 
ish.'"—Elena Bonner, Widow of Andrei 
Sakharov. 

“The pro-democracy movements of many 
countries, including China, are directly en- 
couraged by NED's efforts. It is true that the 
Cold War is over, but that does not mean 
that democracy has been achieved. In fact, 
many countries in this world are still ruled 
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by oligarchic dictatorships, still lack the 
freedom of speech, still have not meaningful 
elections and still hold political prisoners. 
Therefore, NED's functions are still abso- 
lutely necessary for the leadership of the US 
in international affairs. - Fang Lizhi, Chi- 
nese astrophysicist. 

‘‘Lithuania’s democratic forces need NED's 
assistance today as much as they needed its 
help іп 1989 and 1990... the return of anti- 
democratic regimes in Eastern Europe and 
the former Soviet Union and the resurgence 
of imperial forces in Russia is an ever- 
present threat not just to the citizens of 
those countries, but also to those of the 
United States. Vyautus Landsbergis, Former 
President of Lithuania. 

“We, the Third World people in Asia, Afri- 
ca, and Latin America, still have a life-and- 
death struggle for democracy, freedom and 
justice against ruthless dictatorships. The 
NED’s support for our struggles, in the face 
of severely limited resources, is very crucial 
and could make a difference between total 
victory and defeat for the democratic forces. 
. . . [W]e have achieved much in our struggle 
because of the support given by NED. ... 
[Rjeducing or cutting of NED’s support 
would surely weaken to a great extent demo- 
cratic movements in general and our strug- 
gle іп particular.“ Dr. Sein Win, Prime Min- 
ister of Burma. 

“Often mistakenly portrayed as an anti- 
communist relic, NED is instead a pioneer of 
the pro-democracy activism that emerged on 
every continent in the 19808. — Scripps How- 
ard News Service editorial. 

“Because of what NED has done for Iraq 
since the Gulf War, it has been possible for 
Iraqi writers and human rights activists to 
get their ideas and aspirations into Iraq... . 
Reports still reach me of the effect of this 
kind of work in creating a new and enriching 
climate of ideas on issues of democracy and 
the imperative for a central focus on human 
rights in the building of a new order in Iraq. 
None of this would have been possible with- 
out the backing of the National Endowment 
for Democracy. . . The work of the NED af- 
fects millions of lives and must continue.“ 
Kanan Makiyn, Iraqi author Republic of Fear 


and Cruelty of Silence. 
445 ІТІһе democratic revolution іп 
Ukraine is not yet finished. . . . the help of 


the National Endowment for Democracy is 
still very important for Ukraine. We are 
grateful to NED for its contribution to the 
development of democracy. That is the best 
proof of the American peoples’ devotion to 
democratic ideals. From a letter signed by 
nine members of the Ukrainian parliament. 
[From the New York Times, July 27, 1993) 
Fix, Вот DON'T KILL, THE N.E.D. 


In a surprising turnabout in June, the 
House of Representatives voted to kill fund- 
ing for the National Endowment for Democ- 
racy. By Washington standards, the money is 
trivial—$48 million—but the principle is 
scarcely petty. Unless the Senate decides 
otherwise this week, it will mark the end of 
the N.E.D., which was established during the 
Reagan years to promote democracy abroad 
and is now supported by President Clinton. 

Opponents charge that the endowment is a 
cold-war fossil whose mission has been com- 
promised by its peculiar status as a private 
foundation using public funds. They point 
with alarm to dubious grants to right-wing 
trade unions or exile groups favored by one 
or another of four core“ intermediaries who 
make the grants—the Republican and Demo- 
cratic parties, the A.F.L.-C.I.O. and the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce. But one can ac- 
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knowledge the point and still wonder if the 
right remedy is to scuttle the program rath- 
er than repair it. 

Paul Kanjorski of Pennsylvania, who led 
the House rebellion, called the endowment 
“an insult to the Constitution“ because it 
has provided tax money to private groups to 
carry on foreign affairs. But there has long 
been a workable partnership in disaster re- 
lief, without anyone perceiving an insult. 
And the same House voted $127 million to 
subsidize the overseas marketing of prunes, 
whisky, candy and fruit juice, a form of pri- 
vate sector partnership it found less offen- 
sive than helping democrats in post-Com- 
munist and third-world countries. 

It is nevertheless true that the endowment 
needs a different structure. Mr. Clinton has 
defined promotion of democracy as one of 
the pillars of U.S. foreign policy. It is far 
better for both recipient and donor if Amer- 
ican help is openly provided. Those aims 
could be achieved, and constitutional qualms 
met, if the N.E.D. was reborn as a fully pub- 
lic institution answerable to taxpayers 
through Congress or the President. 

Why not give the N.E.D. a fresh charter 
under a blue-ribbon, publicly appointed 
board directly empowered to approve grants, 
thus removing private groups from the 
scene? That’s a more promising approach 
than abandoning the field just when demo- 
crats elsewhere desperately need support. 


[From the Wall Street Journal, July 26, 1993) 
HOUSE HOBBLES DEMOCRACY 

The Cold War is over, but obviously we 
face an unstable world, clearly portending a 
struggle of ideas and values. Yet the House 
of Representatives voted to scuttle the Na- 
tional Endowment for Democracy, a feder- 
ally funded outfit that hands out pencils, fax 
machines and used computers to exile groups 
pushing to bring democracy to their embat- 
tled homelands. This week we'll find out if 
the Senate duplicates this preposterous 
move. 

The House professed budget-cutting, saving 
the lordly sum of around $48 million, or half 
the funding that goes to the National En- 
dowment for the Humanities (see above). It’s 
also about equivalent to what the U.S. spend 
on missiles alone when it launched the June 
26 strike at Saddam Hussein's intelligence 
facilities. And the Agency for International 
Development gets some $6.5 billion a year. A 
lot for Third-World pork, but nothing for 
spreading American values. 

In the confusing, regionalized years since 
communism's retreat, NED’s projects have 
proven particularly useful. The endowment 
helps Iraqi exiles to fight for secular democ- 
racy in their home; its funds helped pay for 
the distribution of thousands of copies of 
Charter 91, the exiled Iraqis’ draft bill of 
rights, inside Saddam's Iraq. This year the 
Free Iraq Foundation, an important center 
for Saddam’s opposition abroad, received 
$90,000 in NED money. 

NED funds have also helped Ukrainians 
seeking to widen political discussion in a na- 
tion currently led by the former local chief 
of ideology; Lebanese interested in working 
on conflict resolution; independent Vietnam- 
ese publishers who produced tons of docu- 
ments, cassettes and printed material de- 
signed to alert information-deprived Viet- 
namese to the breakdown of socialism in 
Eastern Europe; and Chinese fighting for de- 
mocracy in the airless atmosphere following 
Tiananmen Square. 

Writing from his Arizona refuge in support 
of NED, dissident Fang Lizhi noted that “16 
would be wonderful if democracy did indeed 
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grow automatically out of economic develop- 
ment but history gives us, unfortunately, no 
such guarantees.“ The publisher of the Viet- 
namese magazine Que Me noted that through 
NED funding the periodical made real head- 
way in bringing a flow of information and 
democractic ideas which was totally denied 
іп Уіебпатп.” Vytautas Landsbergis, Lithua- 
nia’s opposition leader, called the democracy 
endowment's work “crucial.” Elena Bonner 
wrote that cutting NED was “реппу wise, 
pound foolish." 

What escapes the endowment’s opponents 
is the miraculous economy of NED-style pro- 
grams. Had the West spent a few tens of mil- 
lions producing some effective propaganda 
for the airwaves around Belgrade during the 
1980s, for example, Slobodan Milosevic likely 
would never have gained his Orwellian 
stronghold on the minds of Serbian nation- 
als. Radio Free Europe never made it into 
Tito’s Yugoslavia because U.S. lawmakers 
deemed the nation “relatively democratic.” 

This week promises to bring some interest- 
ing news on the foreign aid front: Joe Biden 
has threatened to filibuster to save the life 
of another effective information vehicle, 
Radio Free Europe. Since Congress knocked 
NED off its version of the budget legislation 
in June, the agency has received numerous 
letters of support. NED also has some White 
House friends who could be of help: until his 
recent ascendancy, David Gergen sat on 
NED’s board. 

THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, July 27, 1993. 
Hon. GEORGE MITCHELL, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, DC. 

DEAR MR. LEADER: I am writing to express 
my strong support for the $35 million in 
funding for the National Endowment for De- 
mocracy recommended by the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee. 

Supporting the world-wide movement to- 
ward democracy is one of the best invest- 
ments we can make in our own national se- 
curity. NED has been one of our most impor- 
tant and effective instruments for support- 
ing democracy abroad. 

Now, with new democracies and demo- 
cratic movements gaining strength from the 
former Soviet Union to Africa to Latin 
America, we need to make our support for 
democracy an even higher priority. The $35 
million appropriation now before the Senate, 
while short of the $50 million I requested, 
would at least enable us to increase our sup- 
port for those who are waging democracy’'s 
fight abroad. 

I hope you will convey to the Senate my 
strong support for the full $35 million appro- 
priation for this important program. 

Sincerely, 
BILL CLINTON, 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I urge my 
colleagues to defeat this amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
seeks recognition? The Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. SPECTER]. 


HEALTH CARE 


Mr. SPECTER. Mr. President, I have 
sought recognition after discussing the 
matter with the managers of the bill 
and the offeror of the amendment, to 
speak relatively briefly on another sub- 
ject. In the absence of morning busi- 
ness, it is not possible to address the 
subject today and, as a matter of fact, 
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I had sought recognition to propose an 
amendment on collateral security with 
respect to Russia which would have 
given me the floor to speak briefly. So 
I seek to do so now to respond to 
charges from the White House that the 
chart which was prepared by my office 
and used by Senator DOLE in his reply 
to the President’s State of the Union 
speech, the charges from the White 
House that the chart is inaccurate. 

In today’s Style section of the Wash- 
ington Post, the charge is made that 
the chart is just flat out not true. I 
seek to respond to that, as I say, rel- 
atively briefly at this moment. This 
chart was prepared by my staff, led by 
Miss Sharon Helfant, in order to under- 
stand the President's health care pro- 
posal and precisely what it would mean 
if, as and when it is put into effect. 

The chart was prepared back in Sep- 
tember after I read the preliminary 
statement issued by the President and 
was used by Senator DOLE in his reply 
on Tuesday night. The Washington 
Post was rather complimentary about 
the chart saying: “Тһе chart, even 
more than Senator DOLE, was the star 
of Tuesday night’s official Republican 
response to the President’s State of the 
Union Address.“ The Post further goes 
on to point out that even David Gergen 
conceded the fact that DOLE made 
some points with the chart. 

Frankly, Mr. President, I am not 
concerned about points or debating 
scores or with partisanship when it 
comes to the question of the hard facts 
as to what the Clinton health care bill 
will mean in terms of a bureaucracy, 
but I think that it is important to deal 
with the hard facts and to reply very 
emphatically to the kinds of accusa- 
tions which have come out of the White 
House in the course of the past day and 
a half where I think it is obvious from 
their responses that they have been 
stunned by the facts which are depicted 
by this chart. 

The Post this morning quotes senior 
adviser George Stephanopoulous as 
saying that the “the point is, it’s just 
flat out not true.“ 

The fact is that every box on this 
chart has been referenced with a page 
number. Some boxes on the original 
chart were not so referenced with a 
page number because they appeared so 
many places in the text of the Presi- 
dent’s bill. So to decide at least one 
page where they appeared, that supple- 
ment has been added. But the chart 
which was presented Tuesday night is 
replete with citations and it is a mat- 
ter of fact, it is not a matter of charac- 
terization or it is not a matter of inter- 
pretation or it is not a matter of opin- 
ion, it is a matter of hard fact. 

Is this chart a part of a Republican 
conspiracy to embarrass the President? 
That is the accusation which has been 
made; that it is part of a Republican 
conspiracy to embarrass the President. 
The fact is that is not so. 
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When I heard one of my colleagues on 
national television in mid-September 
shortly after the preliminary outline 
was issued of the President’s proposal— 
and it was before the bill—the proposal 
of some 239 pages, and I heard one of 
my colleagues on national television, 
the inference was reasonably plain that 
my Senate colleague had not read the 
bill or read the outline, I decided I bet- 
ter do that. As the Chair knows, as all 
of our colleagues and most of America 
knows, we are questioned from time to 
time about such matters. When I read 
that 239-page report, I was very sur- 
prised by the number of new boards and 
agencies and commissions which were 
created. So I asked my staff, Miss 
Sharon Helfant, to make me a list of 
all of the new agencies and boards and 
commissions. 

Instead of making a list, she decided 
to make a chart. I did not know quite 
how she had done it until I read this 
morning’s Washington Post. They 
interviewed her. I had not known about 
it. I had not known about quite a few 
things about Sharon Helfant, such as 
the fact that she was a Democrat, not 
that I asked her for a litmus test. Or 
such as the fact that she voted for Bill 
Clinton. But I had not asked her about 
that either, thinking her right to vote 
was secret. 

I noted further from this morning’s 
Post that she is one of Hillary Clin- 
ton’s biggest admirers. So far as I am 
concerned, Mr. President, that is fine 
with me. 

I have offered my support—not a 
blank check—but my support to the 
President’s objective of comprehensive 
health care for all Americans. When 
the President invited me to accompany 
him to Ambridge, PA, in November, I 
gladly accepted the invitation. I got 
some critical comment from some edi- 
torials in Pennsylvania about it. 
“Lending aid and comfort to the 
enemy,” they said. I did not regard it 
as lending aid and comfort to the 
enemy. I regarded it as trying to be 
helpful to the President of the United 
States where I could be. As I say, I do 
endorse the approach of comprehensive 
health care for all Americans, but I be- 
lieve that it has to be carefully tar- 
geted. 

As I have analyzed the bill and the 
status of our health care—and it is a 
subject that I have worked on since I 
came to the Senate, now іп my 14th 
year—through my work on the Appro- 
priations Subcommittee on Health and 
Human Services. My view is that we 
need to target the specific areas where 
there are problems, such as we need to 
target the 37 million Americans who 
are now not covered. We need to do 
that, in my judgment, in a way which 
does not disrupt the current health 
care system for the 86.1 percent of 
Americans who are covered. They are 
the beneficiaries of the greatest health 
care system in the world. I think that 
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ought not to be changed, but we need 
to extend coverage to the uninsured. 

Another major problem which needs 
correction is the problem of port- 
ability, a fancy word for “coverage 
when you change jobs.” 

Another problem that needs to be ad- 

dressed is the escalating cost of health 
care. That is where I think we ought to 
target the efforts of the Congress. That 
would meet the objective of a com- 
prehensive health care plan for all 
Americans and coverage for all Ameri- 
cans. I have been impressed in my 
talks with the President, my talks 
with First Lady Hillary Clinton about 
their flexibility in attaining that goal. 
I think that is the right approach. I 
think the matter ought to be biparti- 
san. 
I noted in this morning’s press a 
quotation from Senator Nancy KASSE- 
BAUM who is the senior Republican on 
the Labor Committee having jurisdic- 
tion over part of this health care pack- 
age, where Senator KASSEBAUM said she 
does not anticipate a filibuster, and 
neither do I. I think we need to work 
the matter out in a bipartisan way. 

So that I was a little surprised when 
the President talked about the veto of 
a bill which may come from the Con- 
gress, a little surprised that such— 
what is the right word—I guess there is 
no right word besides ‘‘threat’’—that 
such a threat would come from the 
President where both Houses of Con- 
gress, the House and Senate, are con- 
trolled by the Democrats. I am doing 
some checking to see how many vetoes 
there have been by a President where 
his party controls both Houses of Con- 
gress. 

I learned, as I was about to say, in 
reading the Washington Post today 
that my staffer, Sharon Helfant, sat 
down at the dining room table with a 
straight edge, a pen, and some 10 pieces 
of paper taped together to put together 
a chart, and when she had put together 
the entire chart she found—and this is 
based upon the outline of September 7, 
1993—that the President’s proposal cre- 
ated 77 new agencies, boards and com- 
missions and gave new responsibilities 
to some 54 agencies, boards and com- 
missions, for a total of 131. 

Then, when the bill was presented on 
October 27, Sharon Helfant and my 
staff went back to work and checked 
through the bill and found that there 
had been an increase, that there were 
105 new agencies, boards and commis- 
sions, and new jobs for some 47 agen- 
cies, boards and commissions. 

When I read in the Washington Post 
the charges by a number of representa- 
tives of the Clinton administration out 
of the White House that this chart is 
flat out wrong, I have to object to that 
and object to it most strenuously. This 
is not a chart which is deceptive or dis- 
honest or inaccurate, and I am pre- 
pared, although I will not do so with 
152 citations, but I am prepared to go 
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through this 1,342 page report—and I 
would ask the C-SPAN camera to focus 
on the bill, the Health Security Act it 
is labeled, and the chart, and to cite il- 
lustratively at page 88 of the bill the 
creation of the National Health Board 
at the top of the chart, an agency of 
enormous power, having virtually com- 
plete control over the $800 billion na- 
tional health system spending in the 
country. 

I would point to page 93 of the report 
which cites the provision relating to 
the health alliances, or page 117 again 
of the bill relating to the corporate al- 
liances, or page 286 of the bill which 
sets up one of the many advisory coun- 
cils, this one on breakthrough drugs, or 
page 403 of the bill referring to a Fed- 
eral advisory group, or page 823 of the 
bill citing the National Quality Man- 
agement Program. 

I could go on and on and on and on 
through the 1,342 pages and the cre- 
ation of these tremendous numbers of 
agencies, boards and commissions. 

Mr. President, is this chart a nega- 
tive effort to defeat health care reform 
in the United States? Is it a negative 
effort to defeat health care reform? Ab- 
solutely not. I said before the Presi- 
dent came forward with his bill that I 
was for comprehensive health care for 
all Americans. In fact, I said that be- 
fore the President came into office. 

I offered an amendment in this 
Chamber in July 1992 seeking a move 
by the Senate to take up the question 
during the Bush administration, and I 
urged President Bush to do the same 
thing. Last April I offered an amend- 
ment trying to move the Senate to 
consider health care, to act on the sub- 
ject because no bill had been prepared 
by the administration. As we know, the 
date slipped and slipped and slipped 
and now we are in 1994, and after hear- 
ing the schedule which has been pro- 
posed in the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee for hearings which are scheduled to 
last until April and, knowing how hear- 
ings are slipped, may go on into the 
summer, the question exists as to 
whether we will have a health care bill 
this year at all. 

But this Senator has been very active 
in trying to bring health care legisla- 
tion to the floor and to have com- 
prehensive health care for all Ameri- 
cans. 

I noted in this morning’s Pittsburgh 
Post Gazette one of the Senators from 
the other side of the aisle, from the 
Democratic side of the aisle, criticized 
my chart. Iam not going to be critical 
of my criticizer on a statement re- 
leased by his press secretary, but I do 
think the statement of the Senator’s 
press secretary points up an important 
fact, and that is that the press sec- 
retary said that ARLEN SPECTER’s chart 
“certainly doesn't resemble any health 
care plan that we're supporting.“ 

I am interested to hear that because 
once that Senator understands the 
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hard fact of life, that ARLEN SPECTER’s 
chart accurately depicts, accurately 
states President Clinton’s health care 
bill, then perhaps that Senator will not 
support President Clinton's health саге 
bill anymore. I think that is what has 
to be focused on by all of the American 
people. It may well be that President 
Clinton will not agree with George 
Stephanopoulos, President Clinton will 
not agree with Robert Shrum who said, 
as quoted in the Washington Post this 
morning: 

The chart is so complicated that as a vis- 
ual device it intentionally defeats its own 
purported purpose. 

I think Mr. Shrum may have been 
stung pretty hard to have said that— 
defeats its own purported purpose it is 
so complicated. 

The chart is designed to tell the 
truth, and the truth is that the Clinton 
bill is extraordinarily complicated. On 
the so-called talking points, on an item 
spoken about by a number of the White 
House as they made their concerted, 
consecrated, directed attack on the 
chart, they say it looks like New 
York’s subway system. І am not sure 
whether that is an insult to the highest 
order or perhaps a compliment to some 
extent. Maybe the point is if you got 
sick at night on New York's subway 
system without a chart or direction 
you would be in as bad shape as you 
would be an American if this bill is en- 
acted. 

But this chart, Mr. President, is ac- 
curate, right down the line. What I 
would have expected had the White 
House wanted to attack the chart was 
to try to be a little bit factual. If the 
White House wants to say the chart is 
untrue, dishonest, deceptive, let them 
deal with the red box on employer pre- 
mium collection technical assistance 
program at page 167, or let them deal 
with the public health prevention pro- 
grams at page 544. Or let them deal 
with the specifics which are set forth 
here in black and white with the foot- 
notes and the citations. 

So in conclusion, Mr. President—the 
two most popular words in any 
speech—I believe that this chart has 
the potential for doing more on truth 
in advertising about the President’s 
health bill than all the speeches that 
have been made in Congress or in the 
country up until the present time be- 
cause Americans can see how far from 
the National Health Board it is to the 
bottom of this chart where they are. 
We do not have in the Senate a graph 
big enough to show it all. And when the 
President says in his State of the 
Union speech that the Government or 
the National Health Board will not 
come between the doctor and the pa- 
tient, it is just not factually correct. 

It is my hope that beyond those who 
are quoted in the Post this morning 
that perhaps President Clinton himself 
or the First Lady, Hillary Clinton, her- 
self will take a look at the chart. We 
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will examine these facts. I do not know 
if the President or the First Lady— 
well, I will not say what I do not know 
about what they have done. But the 
reading of the bill—and it is not an 
easy bill to read—shows that this is the 
administrative center. And when you 
take a look at the Federal budget for 
health and human services in America 
that Senator HARKIN, the chairman of 
this Appropriations Subcommittee, and 
I as ranking Republican, struggle with 
all the time, trying to allocate ade- 
quate funds, we certainly want to have 
those funds directed to health care and 
not with this kind of an administra- 
tive, bureaucratic maze. 

I thank the Chair. I yield the floor. 

Mr. KERRY addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Мг. 
LIEBERMAN). The Senator from Massa- 
chusetts is recognized. 
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Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, I believe 
we are going to have a vote at about 
12:30. In fact, I do not know where the 
manager is, but I think we are OK on 
the other side. I propound a unanimous 
consent—Mr. President, I will withhold 
the unanimous consent request while 
we make sure it is clear on both sides. 
I think it will be. Hopefully, I can say 
to my colleagues, we will probably 
have a vote then at 12:30, and then pro- 
ceed with further amendments. 

Mr. President, I would lilke to take a 
moment, if I may, to addre ;s this ques- 
tion. I have worked with the good Sen- 
ator from Arkansas on trying to cut 
the space station, on trying to cut wool 
and mohair, on trying to cut the super- 
conductor super collider. I think we 
have joined together in a good number 
of efforts to try to reduce spending. 
And I applaud his efforts to try to find 
the problem areas where you ought to 
cut. I regret that I do not join him on 
this one. 

I cannot say that I agree, and I cer- 
tainly do not feel that the evidence 
suggests remotely, that NED is the 
kind of entity that ought to be cut. In 
point of fact, the Foreign Relations 
Committee purposely added extra 
money. We put it up at $50 million not 
because we were trying to waste 
money, and we did this at the same 
time as we cut $504 million in our com- 
mittee. 

So we made life miserable for the 
State Department, we made life miser- 
able to the USIA. We forced them to 
cut personnel. We made real cuts. But 
we decided against those cuts to add 
money to NED. That was the conscious 
decision of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee. 

The reason for that is not because we 
want to throw money away but because 
we are convinced, as are leaders of 
other countries, most, I think, observ- 
ers of the foreign policy scene, cer- 
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tainly foreign leaders of significant 
distinction that we have looked to as 
heroes of the effort to create democ- 
racy, like Lech Walesa, Vaclav Havel, 
who have specifically written and have 
said do not cut NED, that NED has 
been an important part of the democra- 
tization process in their countries. And 
so it can be in other countries. 

In point of fact, I would like to point 
to some of the examples of ways in 
which NED made a difference. I think 
these examples are perhaps not known 
to all of my colleagues. 

I also point out—and my friend from 
Arkansas has some charts up here. On 
the charts he has the amount of money 
we put into USIA, and then he has the 
amount of money, about $296 million, 
that we put into AID. Then you have 
this little amount, in an orange line, 
$30 million that goes into NED. 

My colleague makes a mistake to 
suggest that this is a comingling or an 
intermingling of the efforts of these 
entities. NED specifically does things 
that AID cannot do because AID as a 
Government agency is not allowed to 
operate, for instance, in Burma. It is 
not allowed to operate in Libya or in 
other countries. NED, on the other 
hand, as a private organization is able 
to work in those areas. 

So let me point out if I can for a mo- 
ment a few of the examples of the ways 
in which it would make a difference. I 
would like my colleagues to spend a 
moment analyzing this. 

Mr. President, I want to give you an 
example of the kind of thing that NED 
is doing. For instance, the total 
amount for NED programs in the Mid- 
dle East last year was $1.5 million—$1.5 
million for democracy promotion in 
the entire region, the Arab Middle 
East, North Africa, Turkey, and Iran. 
But we gave grants and worked in pro- 
grams that included the training of 
election monitors in Yemen, the con- 
duct of a survey of the evolving elec- 
toral process in Oman, a democracy 
education center and a business edu- 
cation center in Egypt, a conflict reso- 
lution center in Lebanon, a training 
program for Arab female workers in 
the Maghreb, the publication by the 
Iran Teachers Association of a journal 
on human rights and democracy, the 
conduct of opinion surveys in Jordan 
tied to the transition process there, 
and the organization of a broad dialog 
on democracy that brought together 
Americans and Arabs. All of that for 
$1.5 million. 

I ask my colleagues if they do not 
think, for the entire Middle East, $1.5 
million through a private organization 
to accomplish that is not significant? 

Here is another example: One project, 
according to the award-winning author 
of the ‘‘Republic of Fear and Cruelty 
and Silence,” Samir al-Khalil, said 
that it made it possible for Iraqi writ- 
ers and human rights activists to get 
thousands of pamphlets into Iraq, com- 
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municating ideas which have been 
banned and sealed off from the popu- 
lace. Reports still reach me,“ he said, 
“of the affect of this kind of work in 
creating a new and enriching climate 
of ideas on the issue of democracy, tol- 
eration of difference, secularism and 
the imperative for essential focus on 
human rights and the building of a new 
order in Iraq." 

I ask my colleagues, would you rath- 
er have billions of dollars spent and a 
whole collusion to free Kuwait and 
knock out Saddam Hussein, or are we 
spending money intelligently to have 
somebody in Iraq, a writer, who is 
fighting for democracy, saying that 
this made a critical difference? 

In the example of Burma, we spend a 
meager sum of $225,000. But the Nobel 
peace laureate winner there said that 
money was critical in funding the flow 
of information through the radio, and 
the democratic forces of Burma have 
been able to achieve some progress and 
success, which could make the dif- 
ference between total victory and de- 
feat. 

I can go on to Russia and Ukraine, a 
whole host of examples, the Baltic 
countries. We spend $1 million for all of 
China—$1 million, for a quarter of the 
globe’s population, goes through this 
organization. 

Mr. President, we have a choice. AID 
cannot do this in many of these coun- 
tries. In fact, it is specifically prohib- 
ited as a consequence. AID is prohib- 
ited from operating in Cuba and is pro- 
hibited from operating in Libya. You 
cannot operate in Iraq. These are the 
very countries where democratic re- 
form is necessary, but AID cannot do 
it. NED can. So I cannot think, unfor- 
tunately, of a more ill-advised dis- 
counting of the value of the very thing 
we try to promote around the world. 

You can turn to President Carter, 
who wrote us specifically. I ask unani- 
mous consent that his letter be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

JUNE 30, 1993. 
Hon. JOHN F. KERRY, 
Russell Senate Office Building, 
Washington, DC. 

To SENATOR JOHN KERRY: I was dismayed 
to learn that the U.S. House of Representa- 
tives voted on June 22 to cut all funding of 
the National Endowment for Democracy. If 
sustained, this action will hinder the com- 
mendable efforts of the four institutes that 
were established with bipartisan support 10 
years ago. I have worked very closely with 
the National Democratic Institute for Inter- 
national Affairs in Panama, Haiti, Domini- 
can Republic, Zambia and Paraguay, and 
consider it a vital institution in assisting 
the peaceful expansion of democracy 
throughout the world. 

The work of the National Endowment for 
Democracy and its affiliates in promoting 
civic education and the transition to free 
market economics and pluralist democracies 
has proven to be extremely cost-effective. 
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The money spent in promoting democracy is 
money saved in responding to civil conflicts. 

At a time when Americans can speak with 
one voice in support of the entitlement of all 
people to a democratic form of government, 
it would send the opposite message if Con- 
gress ended support for the very institutions 
that have been at the forefront of this inter- 
national effort. I urge you to support the 
continued efforts of NED and the party insti- 
tutes. 

Sincerely, 
JIMMY CARTER. 

Mr. KERRY. President Carter points 
out that the work of NED and its affili- 
ates, promoting education and transi- 
tion to free markets, has been ex- 
tremely cost effective. And the money 
spent in promoting democracy is 
money saved in responding to civil con- 
flicts. 

Vaclav Havel said: 

The National Democratic Institute has 
been one of the first supporting actors in the 
democratic revolution in our country. 

Benazir Bhutto says: 

It is vital to the U.S. and the future of de- 
mocracy for the work of NDI to proceed. 

Sali Berisha, President of Albania, 
said: 

The elimination of NED will be a blow to 
the emergence of democracy in many areas 
of the globe. 

You have columnists such as George 
Will and A.M. Rosenthal agreeing, and 
David Broder, all backers of NED, who 
point out that the cold war might be 
over, but we need NED to continue. 

And there are Yelena Bonner and 
Andrei Sakharov. The closing of the 
endowment would pose a danger, or its 
limitation. 

Fong Lizzie, a Chinese astrophysi- 
cist, who said: 

The movements of many countries, includ- 
ing China, are directly encouraged by NED's 
efforts. 

Mr. President, this is not the time to 
cut NED. It is the time to add to NED. 
It is the time to allow the President of 
the United States to carry out the de- 
mocratization effort that we spend bil- 
lions of dollars to support through the 
defense budget of this country. 

I strongly urge my colleagues to lis- 
ten to the words of the people who 
themselves are struggling. Dr. Sein 
Win, the Prime Minister of the Na- 
tional Coalition Government of the 
Union of Burma wrote recently that: 

NED support has enabled the democratic 
forces of Burma to achieve much progress 
and success. 

I cannot think of a greater testimony 
than the people who put their lives at 
risk in an effort to get democracy, who 
ask us to keep alive this effort. 

Mr. President, I yield 3 minutes to 
the Senator from Arizona. 

Mr. McCAIN. Mr. President, last year 
we had a similar debate along these 
lines and I am happy to say that the 
Senate overwhelmingly voted in favor 
of continued funding of the National 
Endowment for Democracy. So I am 
not going to go over all of those. I con- 
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gratulate my colleague from Massa- 
chusetts who did not state his views, 
but that of people who are struggling 
for democracy and freedom throughout 
the world. 

We have learned in the post-cold-war 
euphoria that, unfortunately, we still 
live in a very dangerous and unstable 
world. In fact, one of the organizations 
that monitor free and not-free and par- 
tially free nations has determined, un- 
fortunately, that there are more people 
in the world that are less free today 
than a year ago. And the prospects for 
repression and oppression by govern- 
ments throughout the world and their 
peoples, unfortunately, is more likely 
than unlikely. 

What puzzles me, Mr. President, is 
that this is the one organization that 
receives the accolades and the appre- 
ciation of people throughout the world. 
We do not get this kind of appreciation 
from Yelena Bonner and the President 
of Albania, and others, for the tradi- 
tional United States assistance pro- 
grams. I never see or hear that. Yet, 
this amount of money is ferociously at- 
tacked by the Senator from Arkansas, 
who, I might say as an aside, has sup- 
ported many projects in his own State, 
which I could spend hours attacking as 
being unnecessary and, frankly, pork 
barrel spending. But this organization 
is attacked with ferocity. Is it because 
we do not want the free enterprise sys- 
tem to work in these countries? Do we 
think the traditional aid programs do 
work, when we know for a fact that 
many of them do not? 

The countryside of Africa is littered 
with massive projects that were funded 
by United States tax dollars and now 
sit rusting somewhere, when their 
overall impact in the view of experts is 
that it not only is not helpful, but dis- 
astrous in some cases because it dis- 
torted the economies of these coun- 
tries. 

So, it is puzzling to me why the one 
program that seems to be supported by 
the people whose lives it has touched 
throughout the world from Burma to 
Albania to the Ukraine, from large 
countries to small, that this should be 
under this ferocious attack. I do not 
even want to mention the fact about 
how much money it is compared to the 
overall programs and all that. But why 
in the world can we not accept the view 
of the people who have been on the 
front line and are on the front line, the 
leader of the dissidents in Burma and 
the physicist in China. 

Iask my colleagues simply to look at 
the record; just look at the record and 
do not take my word for it, do not take 
the word of the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts—although I think our opin- 
ions obviously should be considered— 
take the word of the people who are in- 
volved in the struggle for freedom and 
democracy, and the ideals and prin- 
ciples that look to the United States of 
America as their beacon of hope and 
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freedom and what this program has 
done for them. Then I think it will be 
very doubtful as to the outcome of this 
vote. And maybe, just for 1 year, we 
could go on to other issues that are far 
more important and, frankly, should 
consume the time of this body, as op- 
posed to this almost annual battle in 
which we are beginning to engage. I 
thank the Senator. 

Mr. BUMPERS. I yield myself such 
time as I may use. 

Mr. President, first of all, I ask unan- 
imous consent that an article from the 
September 20, 1993 edition of the Na- 
tion be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

THE BLITZ TO SAVE THE N.E.D. 
(By David Corn) 

Don't believe all that guff about partisan- 
ship in Washington. Democrats and Repub- 
licans gleefully cast aside interparty bicker- 
ing and gridlock when it came time to vote 
for the National Endowment for Democ- 
racy—a cold war-inspired foundation that 
dispenses taxpayer dollars to the Democratic 
and Republican parties, the A.F.L.-C.LO., 
the Chamber of Commerce, and other groups 
engaging in supposed democracy-building ac- 
tivity abroad. When the N.E.D.’s existence 
was recently threatened, members of Wash- 
ington’s elite rushed to save an entity em- 
braced by both parties. 

In June, Representative Paul Kanjorski, 
Pennsylvania Democrat, led the House іп а 
surprising vote in favor of killing a $50 mil- 
lion appropriation for the N.E.D., which cov- 
ered President Clinton's request for a 60 per- 
cent boost in the N.E.D. budget. Then the 
hurricane of consensus hit, as the political 
class went into overdrive. Its Bigfoot friends 
in the media—George Will, David Broder, 
Morton Kondracke, Abe Rosenthal, the 
Washington Post editorial page—pilloried 
Kanjorski and praised the N.E.D. as the 
greatest governmental initiative since the 
Louisiana Purchase. None of these grand 
thumbsuckers bothered to address Kan- 
jorski’s main point: U.S. foreign policy 
should not be developed and implemented by 
private groups financed with taxpayers’ 
money. And while they piously trumpeted 
the cause of democracy and the N. E. D.'s os- 
tensible contribution to it—the endowment 
has funded a few worthwhile electoral and 
human rights monitoring projects—the pun- 
dits ignored the myriad problems that have 
plagued the neoconservative-dominated in- 
stitution: inadequate oversight, pork-barrel 
grants and politically loaded decision mak- 
ing. 

The Clinton Administration also rushed to 
preserve the N.E.D. As the Senate considered 
what to do about the endowment, Tim Wirth, 
counselor at the State Department, and An- 
thony Lake, the National Security Adviser, 
not only called senators to make the case for 
the endowment but also lobbied Congres- 
sional aides. Since such pooh-bahs rarely 
deal with mere staffers, their entreaties sig- 
naled an all-out campaign. Walter Mondale, 
a past N.E.D. board member, telephonically 
buttonholed legislators, and Lane Kirkland, 
head of the A.F.L.-C.LO. and a current board 
member, rang up his Senate friends to plead 
for N.E.D. money. Wirth called Hank Brown, 
a Republican and a leading N.E.D. critic in 
the Senate, and told him that although he 
had voted with Brown against the N.E.D. 
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years ago in the House, he had undergone a 
conversion. Brown was unmoved. 

The White House’s campaign was com- 
plemented by heavy lobbying from notable 
Republicans. The party's N.E.D. fans cir- 
culated a letter from Ronald Reagan, who 
created the N.E.D. Frank Fahrenkopf, a 
former, G.O.P. chairman and onetime N.E.D. 
officer, worked the phones. Senators Richard 
Lugar and Orrin Hatch, respectively present 
and past board members, pressed colleagues. 
So did Senator John McCain, chairman of 
the International Republican Institute, 
which receives funding from the N.E.D. Dur- 
ing the ensuing debate—several hours on the 
floor of the Senate—no one questioned 
whether it was a conflict of interest for sen- 
ators to lobby for funds for a private organi- 
zation to which they have an official connec- 
tion. 

With the exception of the $500 billion defi- 
cit-reduction plan, Capitol Hill had not been 
hit by such an intense onslaught this term— 
and for what is by Washington standards 
very small change. But it is money that un- 
derwrites the power-machers of Washington 
and their friends. Compare the White House 
flurry to save the N.E.D. with its actions re- 
garding funds for U.N. peacekeeping forces. 
Congress has declined to fund President Clin- 
ton’s 1993 supplemental request for $293 mil- 
lion for the peacekeeping program and 
knocked 33 percent off his 1994 request for 
$620 million. How did the White House re- 
spond? With barely a peep. Tony Lake did 
not call staff members. Wirth issued no no- 
ticeable protest. 

In late July, a bipartisan avalanche over- 
whelmed N.E.D. opponents in the Senate. As 
Dale Bumpers offered an amendment to pull 
the plug оп the N.E.D., he proclaimed, “Неге 
is living proof that all the wasteful spending 
in the U.S. Congress is not on entitlements. 
. . Here we have this program which is just 
one junket after another, always meddling in 
the internal affairs of another country.“ He 
lost 74 to 23—with prominent liberals (Paul 
Wellstone, John Kerry, Tom Harkin, Edward 
Kennedy, Carol Moseley-Braun) joining lead- 
ing conservatives (Strom Thurmond, Phil 
Gramm, Trent Lott) to save an outfit that 
has funded right-wing think tanks abroad, 
subsidized neocon publications and allowed 
Democratic and Republican Party activists 
to rack up frequent-flier miles. The Senate 
appropriated $35 million for the endowment. 
Now a House and Senate conference must ne- 
gotiate what the N.E.D. will or won't get. 
Most likely, it will receive an amount closer 
to $35 million than zero. Bumpers, Brown 
and Kanjorski—all hardy souls—would have 
an easier time moving the Washington 
Monument than stopping the N.E.D. jug- 
gernaut. 

Mr. BUMPERS. Mr. President, I tell 
you why we may not prevail today as 
we did not prevail last fall. I will read 
one paragraph: 

With the exception of the $500 billion defi- 
cit-reduction plan, Capitol Hill had not been 
hit by such an intense onslaught this term— 

He is talking about the debate last 
fall on NED— 
and for what is by Washington standards 
very small change. But it is money that un- 
derwrites the power-machers of Washington 
and their friends. Compare the White House 
flurry to save the NED with its actions re- 
garding funds for U.N. peacekeeping forces. 
Congress has declined to fund President Clin- 
ton’s 1993 supplemental request for $293 mil- 
lion for the peacekeeping program and 
knocked 33 percent off his 1994 request for 
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$620 million. How did the White House re- 
spond? With barely a peep. Tony Lake did 
not call staff members. Wirth issued no no- 
ticeable protest. 

You think about that—over this 
amount of money. 

The Senator from Maryland spoke at 
length this morning. He did not men- 
tion one single specific program of 
NED that has been effective. The rea- 
son he did not is because the General 
Accounting Office says there is not 
any. The General Accounting Office 
says—and I invite you to listen care- 
fully to this—NED did not have a suffi- 
cient system to determine whether 
their goals were being met and the 
grants were not adequately controlled 
and accounted for. 

Here is another thing; January 4, 
1994, 20 days ago, the GAO said: 

However, it should be noted that there is 
no central U.S. Governmentwide democracy 
program, no overall statement of U.S. policy 
regarding U.S. objectives and strategy for 
democratic development, no specific and 
common definition of what constitutes a de- 
mocracy program, and no specificity regard- 
ing the roles of the foreign affairs and de- 
fense agencies in promoting democratic 
processes. 

The first statement dealt exclusively 
with NED. They do not know what 
they are doing. They have no adequate 
method of accounting for the money. 
You look at the inspector general's re- 
port and you will find it absolutely re- 
plete with methods of spending money 
that nobody controls. First-class air- 
fare has been one of the biggest items 
in their budget. 

The able Senator from Massachu- 
setts, my good friend, who stood on 
this floor with me hour after hour try- 
ing to deal with the deficit, points out 
that we do not overlap with AID, for 
example, the Agency for International 
Development, because the National En- 
dowment for Democracy can go into 
places that AID cannot. 

The truth of the matter is that AID 
can be operating in every one of those 
countries if the Secretary of State 
wants them to. It can be accomplished 
with a stroke of the pen. The Secretary 
of State can put the Agency for Inter- 
national Development in every one of 
those countries. 

Mr. President, this program started 
out to be privately funded. It was to be 
privately funded, supplemented with 
Federal funds, until it could become 
privately funded. Here we are, 12 years 
later, and private funds represent less 
than 4.5 percent of the spending of this 
agency. And as far as I know, nobody is 
trying to do anything about it. 

You think about this organization 
supporting what would be a military 
dictator in Panama and the Ambas- 
sador having said. For God's sake, get 
these people out of this country.” They 
have spent money in New Zealand, 
Britain, and France. Are they not de- 
mocracies? 
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Finally, I want to leave a little time 
for Senator BROWN, but I want to make 
a couple of points. 

One, do you know why democracy is 
threatened in Russia? It is not because 
they do not understand democracy. It 
is because they are hungry. Do you 
know why the people of Haiti could not 
care less about democracy? It is be- 
cause they are hungry. 

The Senator from Arizona has said 
something about fighting for Arkansas 
projects. I promise you, if you give the 
people of his home State of Arizona or 
the people of my home State of Arkan- 
sas a chance to let us both debate this 
issue, and say, Would you like to have 
a few projects for your State, or would 
you like to put $50 million into this 
thing, which has a proven failure for a 
track record?“ he would lose 90 to 10. 
You can throw this money off the top 
of the Washington Monument and you 
will do more good. 

It is a program that has long since 
outlived its usefulness. That is not the 
debate here. The debate is simply to 
say: For Pete’s sake, in these times of 
budget restraint, do not increase this 
budget by 42.8 percent. You have al- 
ready doubled it, and are heading for 
tripling it, over the last 5 years. What 
kind of nonsense is this when the peo- 
ple of this country need assistance in 
their home States, just as the Senator 
from Arizona has pointed out. 

Mr. President, how much time do I 
have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Arkansas has 6 minutes and 
24 seconds remaining. 

Mr. BUMPERS. Mr. President, I yield 
the remainder of my time to the Sen- 
ator from Colorado, if the Senator still 
wishes to speak on this. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Colorado wish to speak? 

Mr. BROWN. Yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Colorado is recognized. 

Mr. BROWN. Thank you, Mr. Presi- 
dent. I appreciate the distinguished 
Senator from Arkansas yielding to me, 
and I do wish to address this issue and 
speak in favor of the Bumper amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator has the floor. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. President, what is 
before the body is a very straight- 
forward effort by the Senator from Ar- 
kansas to save the taxpayers some 
money. Currently, NED has been ap- 
propriated $35 million. This authoriza- 
tion involves a $15 million increase 
above last year’s appropriation. In per- 
centage terms, that is an enormous in- 
crease. 

When the Senate deliberates on this 
issue, I think it must think about sev- 
eral questions. 

One, is this a program that the Mem- 
bers want to continue at all? I believe 
the Senator from Arkansas has done 
his best to accommodate the body by 
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simply bringing funding back down to 
the current appropriating level. He has 
not gone further, and he and I both 
would prefer to eliminate funding en- 
tirely. But what he has said, at least, is 
that this is not a program that ought 
to be increased above the appropriated 
level for the next 2 years. 

I think every Member of the Senate 
is concerned. NED grants have been 
controversial. They are not only con- 
troversial, but many of them are out- 
right wasteful and undefendable. Even 
the strongest advocates of NED will 
grant you that. 

Frankly, everyone, when we talk 
about NED, will express concern about 
the abusive system that has been built 
up, about the process of noncompeti- 
tive grants, about the inability to do 
proper audits, and about the inability 
to properly control the funds. 

So Members must ask: Is this a pro- 
gram we want to significantly increase 
in spending? 

I think the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas is only reasonable. 
It is quite moderate. It does not sug- 
gest that we eliminate funding; it only 
suggests that we not increase it dra- 
matically. 

I know there have been some ques- 
tions raised on the floor, and I thought 
I will address those because I think 
they are important for Members to 
consider. 

One of the points made by the advo- 
cates was that NED deserves this huge 
increase because it operates in coun- 
tries that AID does not. 

Mr. President, it is true. NED does 
operate in countries AID does not. But 
those countries, and there are 14 of 
them, involve only 8 percent of the 
funding that NED has right now. The 
simple fact is that the focus of NED is 
not in countries that AID does not ad- 
dress. The focus of NED is in countries 
that all too often not only are ad- 
dressed by NED and addressed by AID, 
but have long-established democratic 
systems. 

Mr. President, NED has sponsored 
wasteful trips overseas, trips to posh 
resorts, trips to luxury hotels—trips 
that bring democracy to areas of the 
world that have had democracy almost 
as long as any place on the face of the 
globe. 

To suggest that NED deserves a huge 
increase in funding because it services 
areas that AID does not cover I think 
stretches the point. The fact is 92 per- 
cent of the funds expended by NED 
right now duplicate countries that are 
covered by AID. To suggest this fund- 
ing is justified for that reason, I think, 
misses the point. 

It has been suggested that NED does 
not have to wade through the Federal 
bureaucracy to distribute the money. 
Mr. President, there is a difference. 
But I challenge any Member who con- 
siders the issues to tell me why that is 
so good. Are there bureaucratic obsta- 
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cles that we ought to circumvent? Ab- 
solutely. But Mr. President, we should 
not circumvent decent audit proce- 
dures. We should not circumvent com- 
petitive bidding procedures. 


Is there any Member here who hon- 
estly believes that if someone has a 
better proposal and a better grant, 
they should not have it? Where did it 
ever come about that we believe that 
money ought to automatically go to 
inside political groups even if someone 
else has a better proposal? Surely the 
Members of this body want to see the 
taxpayers’ money spent in the most 
positive way. Instead, NED now chan- 
nels money to some of the founding or- 
ganizations—the Republican Party, the 
Democratic Party, the AFL-CIO, and 
the Chamber of Commerce—the insid- 
ers, without competitive grants. 


Does anyone think the absence of 
competitive grants is really something 
to be proud of? No one has articulated 
uncompetitive grants as one of the vir- 
tues of NED in this debate. 


Does anyone think a slipshod method 
of accounting for money is something 
to be proud of? I know the Members 
who have been active on this issue. I do 
not think that represents their feelings 
at all. 


Mr. President, if there are indeed im- 
pediments to handing out Federal 
money that are too burdensome, let us 
tackle them. Let us go after them. I 
am all for eliminating that waste. But 
let us not use that as a justification for 
continuing to grant noncompetitive 
grants out of NED. 


It has been suggested, I think by a 
number of Members over the years, 
that killing NED or, in this case, not 
increasing its funding dramatically 
would indicate a lack of interest in de- 
mocracy. That is not the case. The pro- 
grams are duplicative. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
allocated to the proponents of the 
amendment has expired. 


The opponents have 2 minutes and 22 
seconds remaining. 


Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, let me 
just respond very quickly to my col- 
league from Arkansas. 


The report that they keep referring 
to about how bad NED is is the 1993 in- 
spector general’s report that actually 
covers the period 1988 to 1990. The fact 
is, the GAO reviewed that during the 
same period and NED responded imme- 
diately to those concerns in 1991 issu- 
ing a blueprint for action. 


I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the RECORD a letter from the 
Deputy Assistant to the President for 
National Security Affairs, Samuel 
Berger, delivered to us today. 


There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 
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THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, DC, January 27, 1994. 
Hon. CLAIBORNE PELL, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, DC. 

DEAR SENATOR PELL: The Administration 
believes strongly that its priority efforts to 
promote democracy around the world rest on 
an effective and adequately-funded National 
Endowment for Democracy. The NED is 
unique because it is flexible and responds 
quickly to urgent situations where democ- 
racy is threatened or where opportunities 
are greatest. Therefore we support the au- 
thorization level in the current Senate bill. 

The Administration opposes provisions 
that would mandate matching private funds 
for the NED and its core grantees. Such a re- 
striction could open our democracy pro- 
grams to pressure from self-interested pri- 
vate funders, would quickly reduce the fund- 
ing levels and create more bureaucracy at a 
time when the President and the Vice Presi- 
dent are seeking to reduce burdensome bu- 
reaucratic controls. 

In addition, the President has appointed an 
interagency working group to enhance and 
coordinate democracy promotion programs 
across the entire U.S, Government, and to 
coordinate with nongovernmental and quasi- 
governmental organizations like the NED. 
That group has completed its report and 
made its recommendations to the President 
and they are under active consideration. In 
addition, a GAO study has been prepared 
which addresses similar issues. Therefore, we 
do not need and cannot accept a costly com- 
mission to study the NED as proposed in 
some amendments. 

Thank you for your leadership and con- 
tinuing support of the President’s global de- 
mocracy agenda, especially your support for 
the National Endowment for Democracy. 

Sincerely, 
SAMUEL BERGER, 
Deputy Assistant to the President 
for National Security Affairs. 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, Sam 
Berger says that they are currently re- 
viewing the very recommendations 
that have come out of their own inter- 
agency working group that will en- 
hance democracy promotion programs 
in order to coordinate them, and the 
President is about to make active deci- 
sions on those. So this has been a proc- 
ess that has been ongoing. 

Furthermore, we hear talk about no 
accountability; first-class airfares. The 
core group and the board members of 
NED do not get paid. They are not 
compensated. We have significant peo- 
ple of accomplishment who take time 
off to fly to different parts of the world 
to help people engaged in democratic 
efforts. 

Mr. SARBANES. Will the Senator 
yield on that point? 

Mr. KERRY. Yes. 

Mr. SARBANES. And not first class. 
First class is now prohibited. 

There was a time earlier when this 
was a problem. But now it has been 
eliminated. They do not permit first- 
class travel—there is a flat, absolute 
prohibition against it. 

I heard my other colleague talk 
about this conference in Switzerland. 
Yes, a conference was held in Switzer- 
land, not for democracy in Switzerland 
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but in order to be a convening place for 
people coming from the Balkans. You 
cannot hold a conference in the Bal- 
kans. They were bringing people out of 
Serbia to discuss human rights. They 
could not do that in Serbia, so they 
held a conference in Switzerland. The 
conference was not for the purpose of 
democracy in Switzerland. That was 
the convening place to discuss serious 
democratic problems nearby elsewhere 
in Europe. 

We ought to at least, in the course of 
this debate, try to keep the facts before 


us. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
under the previous order has expired. 

Mr. KERRY addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, I move to 
table the amendment of the Senator 
from Arkansas. 

Mr. HELMS. I ask for the yeas and 


nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there a 
sufficient second? There is a sufficient 
second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. KERRY] to table the amendment of 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. BUMP- 
ERS]. 

The yeas and nays have been ordered. 
The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Are there 
any other Senators in the Chamber 
who desire to vote? 

The result was announced—yeas 41, 
nays 59, as follows: 

[Rollcall Vote No. 7 Leg.] 


YEAS—41 
Akaka Kempthorne Murkowski 
Biden Kennedy Packwood 
Bond Kerrey Pell 
Cohen Kerry Pressler 
Craig Levin Riegle 
Durenberger Lieberman Robb 
Gorton Lott Rockefeller 
Graham Lugar Sarbanes 
Gramm Mack Simon 
Hatch McCain Simpson 
Hatfield McConnell Stevens 
Heflin Mikulski Wallop 
Inouye Mitchell Wofford 
Jeffords Moynihan 
NAYS—59 

Baucus Daschle Kohl 
Bennett DeConcini Lautenberg 
Bingaman Dodd Leahy 
Boren Dole Mathews 
Boxer Domenici Metzenbaum 
Bradley Dorgan Moseley-Braun 
Breaux Exon Murray 
Brown Faircloth Nickles 
Bryan Feingold Nunn 
Bumpers Feinstein Pryor 
Burns Ford Reid 

rd Glenn Roth 
Campbell Grassley Sasser 
Chafee Gregg Shelby 
Coats Harkin Smith 
Cochran Helms Specter 
Conrad Hollings Thurmond 
Coverdell Hutchison Warner 
D'Amato Johnston Wellstone 
Danforth Kassebaum 


So the motion to lay on the table the 
amendment (No. 1267) was rejected. 
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Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, we аге 
not going to object to proceeding to a 
vote on the underlying amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Ar- 
kansas. 

The amendment (No. 1267) was agreed 
to. 
Mr. BUMPERS. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which 
the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KERRY. I move to lay that mo- 
tion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. BUMPERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that Senator 
WELLSTONE be added as a cosponsor to 
the amendment just adopted. I apolo- 
gize to him that I did not get to it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, before 
the Senator from Colorado brings up 
another amendment, I would like to 
ask colleagues—if I can have their at- 
tention for 1 minute, the Senator from 
North Carolina and I would like to try 
to ask Senators that if you do have an 
amendment, we would now like to put 
together a final list in the process. So 
we expect to try to propound a unani- 
mous consent request that embraces 
all of the remaining amendments with 
some kind of time agreements. So if 
Senators do have amendments remain- 
ing, we ask them to come to the floor 
and make it known to either the dis- 
tinguished Senator from North Caro- 
lina or myself so we can begin to try to 
pull that list together. 

Mr. BROWN addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Colorado, Mr. BROWN. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1268 
(Purpose: To ensure the consolidated and 
streamlined management of all U.S. Gov- 
ernment activities designed to promote de- 
mocracy overseas) 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. President, I send an 
amendment to the desk and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report the amendment. 

The bill clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Colorado (Мг. BROWN] 
proposes an amendment numbered 1268. 

On page 179, after line 6, add the following 
new section: 

SEC. 714. STUDY OF DEMOCRACY PROGRAM EF- 
FECTIVENESS, 


(a) FINDINGS.—The Congress finds that— 

(1) the National Endowment for Democracy 
will fund $35,000,000 in democracy develop- 
ment programs overseas in fiscal year 1994. 

(2) the Agency for International Develop- 
ment will fund approximately 5400,000,000 
worth of democracy development programs 
overseas in fiscal year 1994. 

(3) it is in the interest of the United States 
to have a coordinated approach to the fund- 
ing of international democracy programs 
supported by United States Government 
funds. 

(4) both the Agency for International De- 
velopment and the National Endowment for 
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Democracy have funded overlapping pro- 
grams in the same country; and 

(5) the recent study of the independent 
Board for International Broadcasting and 
the United States Information Agency's 
Voice of America yielded a plan for a new, 
more cost-effective structure for United 
States Government-sponsored broadcasting 
that reduces cost and increases coordination. 

(b) REPORT.—(1) Not later than 60 days 
after the date of enactment of this Act, the 
President shall establish a commission for 
the purpose of conducting a study of United 
States Government-funded democracy sup- 
port activities, including activities funded 
through the National Endowment for Democ- 
racy and the Agency for International Devel- 
opment. Such commission shall submit a re- 
port to the President and to the appropriate 
committees of the Congress on a stream- 
lined, cost-effective organization of United 
States democracy assistance. 

(2) The report shall include— 

(A) a review of all United States-sponsored 
democracy programs and identification of 
those programs that are overlapping; 

(B) a clear statement of achievable goals 
and objectives for all United States-spon- 
sored democracy programs, and an evalua- 
tion of the manner in which current democ- 
racy activities meet these goals and objec- 
tives. 

(C) a review of the current United States 
Government organization for the delivery of 
democracy assistance and recommended 
changes to reduce cost and streamline over- 
head involved in the delivery of democracy 
assistance; and 

(D) a review of all agencies involved in de- 
livering United States Government funds in 
the form of democracy assistance and a rec- 
ommended focal point or lead agency within 
the United States Government for overall co- 
ordination and consolidation of the effort. 

(3) The report required by paragraph (1) 
shall be submitted not later than 180 days 
after the commission is established. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Colorado. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. President, I wanted 
the amendment read at the desk so all 
Members would be familiar with its 
contents. It simply asks that we review 
how we currently dispense aid and as- 
sistance. The fact is we do it in a vari- 
ety of ways. It may be, after this is re- 
viewed, that the State Department and 
Members of Congress will be com- 
fortable with that bifurcated or tri- 
furcated process. But my hope is out of 
it will come some ideas, some sugges- 
tions for streamlining the process and 
improving the evaluation of the results 
therefrom. Inasmuch as we have dupli- 
cate methods, I thought it appropriate 
to ask for this study and review. 

My understanding is this amendment 
has been reviewed and cleared on both 
sides. 

I reserve the remainder of my time, 
Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further debate on the amendment? 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, this is a 
good amendment. We are prepared to 
accept it. 

Mr. President, I ask my colleague 
from Colorado, is he prepared to pro- 
ceed with his next amendment imme- 
diately after this? 
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Mr. BROWN. It is at the discretion of 
the distinguished chairman. My 
thought would be in terms of procedure 
to go to the jute amendment, which I 
understand is not objected to and then 
move to the other NED amendment. 

Mr. KERRY. Fine. Mr. President, we 
would be delighted to continue to pro- 
ceed as rapidly as possible through the 
amendments. This particular amend- 
ment I think is sound in view of the de- 
bate we just had. We clearly would be 
served by a study to understand ex- 
actly how the overlapping democratic 
institution-building efforts are either 
colliding or coordinating, and so I 
think the study would serve the Sen- 
ate, since the last debate seemed to 
evidence there is not a lot of agree- 
ment on that. 

Mr. President, we are prepared to ac- 
cept this amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CAMPBELL). The question is on agreeing 
to amendment 1268. 

The amendment (No. 1268) was agreed 


to. 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote. 

Mr. BROWN. I move to lay that mo- 
tion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, let me 
reiterate for colleagues who may have 
been walking back to their offices or 
simply out of earshot, we are now put- 
ting together on both sides a final list 
in order to propound a unanimous-con- 
sent agreement. There are some people 
who have amendments on the list, at 
least at the outset, who have indicated 
they had an amendment they wanted 
to bring up. The way it works around 
here, a lot of those drop by the way- 
side, and we are trying to find out ex- 
actly how many have dropped. 

So I say again to staff listening and 
to colleagues, we are trying to put to- 
gether a final list which would be to 
everybody’s advantage so we can un- 
derstand where we are heading and 
hopefully propound a unanimous con- 
sent agreement which would embrace 
all of those amendments with time 
agreements and a time for final vote on 
the bill. 

I thank the Senator from Colorado. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1269 
(Purpose: To eliminate U.S. contributions to 
the International Jute Organization) 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. President, I rise to 
send an amendment to the desk and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report the amendment. 

The bill clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Colorado [Mr. BROWN], 
for himself and Mr. KERRY, proposes an 
amendment numbered 1269: 

At the appropriate place in the bill, add 
the following new section— 

SEC. 17. PROHIBITION ON CONTRIBUTIONS TO 


THE INTERNATIONAL JUTE ORGANI- 
ZATION. 


None of the funds authorized to be appro- 
priated by this Act or any other Act may be 
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used to fund апу United States contribution 
to the International Jute Organization. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. President, in past 
years, the United States has been a 
member of a number of organizations, 
the purpose of which has been to con- 
trol markets, to increase prices and to 
assist industries within their countries 
to achieve higher revenue from their 
products. 

I certainly do not fault countries and 
organizations for wanting to promote 
their products or to achieve the top 
price they can. I am concerned about, 
though, two aspects of this practice. 
One, the suggestion that the way to 
deal in a competitive world is through 
a monopoly or a market allocation ap- 
proach. That is not only contrary to 
U.S. law but contrary to our American 
sense of fairness. We believe prices 
ought to be determined by competition 
and by markets, not by government 
edict or by allocating markets. No 
American needs to be reminded of the 
fact that OPEC operated to the great 
disadvantage of American consumers. 
Tragically, the United States has co- 
operated with a number of these orga- 
nizations that attempt to allocate mar- 
kets and that attempt to boost prices 
for which American consumers simply 
get stuck with the tag. 

We have had some luck in trying to 
eliminate U.S. membership and partici- 
pation in these organizations that do 
not serve U.S. consumer interest. The 
International Jute Organization is one 
of those that I think falls into that 
category. It is not a huge amount of 
money, but the principle involved is 
enormously important. We should not 
participate in organizations that func- 
tion against the interests of the Amer- 
ican consumer. This amendment elimi- 
nates U.S. membership in the Inter- 
national Jute Organization. It saves us 
$70,000 a year, which is not a great deal 
of money but it is 14 percent of the or- 
ganizational budget. Much more impor- 
tantly, it sends a message. It sends a 
message that the United States is no 
longer going to condone organizations 
that attempt to stick it to the Amer- 
ican consumer. 

Mr. President, I believe this amend- 
ment has been cleared on both sides, 
and I would reserve the remainder of 
my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further debate on the amendment? 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, let me 
say to my colleague, I would like to be 
added as a cosponsor of this amend- 
ment. My colleague and I, I think once 
had a rather enjoyable time in the 
course of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee perusing the list of some of 
these international organizations. It 
raises serious questions in many cases 
about what we are doing. This is one of 
the most egregious examples. I am 
pleased to say that the administration 
is in fact already in the process of 
withdrawing us from it. But I think it 
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is appropriate for us to guarantee it 
and to take the position we want to 
make sure that happens. 

So the Senator is I think appro- 
priately bringing this to the floor and 
I happily join with him. We are willing 
to accept it. 

I ask unanimous consent I be added 
as a cosponsor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. President, before we 
move to a vote, I would simply like to 
note two things. One, the very strong 
help received from the distinguished 
Senator from Massachusetts, not only 
in this effort but in the effort to elimi- 
nate the coffee cartel. That will save 
American consumers literally tens of 
millions of dollars a year. The distin- 
guished Senator from Massachusetts 
was instrumental in helping to elimi- 
nate the coffee cartel and now the Jute 
Organization. 

As a Republican, I might also men- 
tion for the record that I had specifi- 
cally asked the Bush administration 
for assistance in ending these 
anticonsumer cartels, and I am sorry 
to report we did not receive assistance. 
But the Senator from Massachusetts is 
quite correct, the administration, at 
least in jute and some of the others, 
has been willing to look at and make 
movement and changes. As one who 
has not always found bright spots in 
the current administration, I think it 
is incumbent to note they have made a 
major shift in policy, which I believe is 
a significant help to the American 
consumer. 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, as a 
Democrat, let me respond by saying 
that I was delighted with the com- 
ments the Senator from Colorado made 
up until the point that he mentioned 
lack of bright spots. But this is not a 
moment for us to disagree on anything, 
so I appreciate his comments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further debate on the amendment? If 
not, the question is on agreeing to 
amendment No. 1269 of the Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. BROWN]. 

The amendment (No. 1269) was agreed 
to. 
Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote. 

Mr. BROWN. I move to lay that mo- 
tion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1272 
(Purpose: To ensure the National Endow- 
ment for Democracy [NED] increases its 
emphasis on raising private contributions 
to augment its U.S. government funding) 


Mr. BROWN. Mr. President, I rise to 
send an amendment to the desk and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report the amendment. 
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The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows: 

The Senator from Colorado [Mr. BROWN), 
for himself, Mr. BUMPERS, and Mr. FEINGOLD 
proposes an amendment numbered 1272. 


Mr. BROWN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that reading of the 
amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 123, between lines 19 and 20, insert 
the following new section: 

ВЕС. 229. PRIVATIZATION ON FUNDING FOR THE 
NATIONAL ENDOWMENT FOR DE- 
MOCRACY. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Except as provided in 
subsection (b), in fiscal year 1994, the total 
amount of grants awarded on a noncompeti- 
tive basis to a NED core grantee in fiscal 
years 1994 and 1995 may not exceed an 
amount which represents the following per- 
centage of the total amount of such grants 
allocated for such grantee by the National 
Endowment for Democracy for that fiscal 
year: 

(1) For fiscal year 1994, 85 percent. 

(2) For fiscal year 1995, 80 percent. 

(b) EXCEPTION.—The percentage limitation 
of subsection (a) may be exceeded by a NED 
core grantee in a fiscal year to the extent 
that such excess amount is matched by 
grants and donations received by the NED 
core grantee from private donors. 

(с) FUNDS AWARDED By THE NATIONAL EN- 
DOWMENT FOR DEMOCRACY.—Except as pro- 
vided in subsection (d), in fiscal years 1994 
and 1995, the total amount of grants awarded 
by the National Endowment for Democracy 
on a competitive basis in any fiscal year may 
not exceed an amount which represents the 
following percentage of the total amount of 
grants awarded on a competitive basis by the 
National Endowment for Democracy for that 
fiscal year: 

(1) For fiscal year 1994, 85 percent. 

(2) For fiscal year 1995, 80 percent. 

(d) EXCEPTION.—The percentage limitation 
of subsection (c) may be exceeded by the Na- 
tional Endowment for Democracy in a fiscal 
year to the extent that such excess amount 
is matched by grants and donations received 
by the National Endowment for Democracy 
from private donors. 

(е) FUNDS RETURNED То THE U.S. TREAS- 
URY FOR DEFICIT REDUCTION.—To the extent 
that funds allocated for a NED core grantee 
or the National Endowment for Democracy's 
competitively awarded grants in excess of 
the percentage limitation of subsections (a) 
and (c) are not matched by private contribu- 
tions, such funds shall be returned to the 
United States Treasury for the purpose of 
deficit reduction. 

(f) SENSE OF THE CONGRESS,—It is the 
sense of the Congress that the National En- 
dowment for Democracy and its core grant- 
ees should rely on increasing amounts of pri- 
vate sector donations in future years. 

(g) DEFINITION.—For the purpose of this 
section, the term “NED core grantees’ refers 
to the International Republican Institute 
[IRI], the Free Trade Union Institute (ЕТІЛ), 
the National Democratic Institute [NDI], 
and the Center for International Enterprise 
[CIPE]. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. President, we have 
had extensive discussion in this Cham- 
ber with regard to the National Endow- 
ment for Democracy, not only this 
year, but in other years. I do not rise 
to prolong that debate unnecessarily. 
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Members have considered the subject, 
and both chairmen of the subcommit- 
tees in this Chamber have been most 
tolerant in allowing those of us who 
have concerns about the endowment to 
express them and to draw the problems 
we see to the attention of the Mem- 
bers. 

The Members have acted responsibly 
in moving to not increase funding for 
the endowment. This amendment ad- 
dresses the endowment in a slightly 
different way. All Members applaud ef- 
forts to expand democracy around the 
world. Many of us, though, have been 
concerned about the way the funds al- 
located to the endowment have been 
spent. One of the original ideas for the 
endowment articulated when this 
measure was forwarded by President 
Reagan to Congress was the suggestion 
that this should not simply be a Gov- 
ernment handout. Rather, that it 
ought to be an effort to involve the en- 
ergies and the ideas of many of our pri- 
vate institutions in the efforts to ex- 
pand democracy around the world. 

That is a sound idea and an enor- 
mously helpful one. One of the con- 
cerns that I have had is that the money 
would be spent in ways other than 
these institutions would spend the 
money if it were their own. People do 
tend to spend other people’s money dif- 
ferently than they would spend their 
own assets. 

We may recall one of the original 
suggestions with regard to the endow- 
ment. By saying it was one of the origi- 
nal suggestions, I simply do not mean 
to imply it was included in the original 
authorization. It was not. But it was 
one of the ideas suggested with regard 
to the endowment as it was advanced 
originally. That was that there be 
matching funds. Not only was it to tap 
the energy and guidance of the core 
grantee institutions, but it would also 
share funds. 

This amendment attempts to accom- 
plish that purpose. The amendment 
suggests that matching funding should 
be part and parcel of the National En- 
dowment. In 1994, it requires that 15 
percent must be matched by private- 
sector contributions. It requires the 
people who get the grants to put some 
of their own money into the pot as 
well. Critics could say, “Hank, this 
does not go far enough. This only asks 
initially for 15 percent from the agency 
that is going to get 85 percent. That is 
not much of a matching requirement. 
It is not a 50-50 matching requirement. 
It is not a 25-75 matching requirement. 
It is a small token.“ 

That is true. It is a very small 
amount; 15 percent perhaps could fairly 
be described as a token amount. 

But, Mr. President, I am convinced 
that it will make a difference. I am 
convinced when people have some of 
their own money involved in the 
project, they will be more careful with 
that money, they will be more frugal 
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with that money, they will be more 
willing to use it in a way more respon- 
sible to the taxpayers. Perhaps even 
more importantly, I believe when they 
put some of their own money into it, 
they will put some of their own heart 
and some of their own energy and some 
of their own focus, some of themselves 
into it in a way that simply has not 
been the case. 

We have heard examples of NED 
funds being spent on first-class airfare. 
We have heard of examples of the funds 
being wasted in many areas, I guaran- 
tee you, I know the Republican Insti- 
tute. I know the Democratic Institute. 
These are not people who throw around 
their own money. Most of the people on 
the board not only have done very well 
in the private sector, but they have 
done very well at guiding institutions 
and successful enterprises. Both the 
Democratic and Republican institutes 
are filled with people who have a great 
deal of business knowledge and prac- 
tical experience in the real world. 

It is disturbing to see them authorize 
projects and grants that spend money 
in a way they never would spend their 
own money or their own company’s 
money or their own organization’s 
money. I do not mean to indicate mal- 
feasance or misfeasance. But I mean to 
indicate that we have not captured the 
attention of the people who spend Gov- 
ernment money in this area, partly be- 
cause they have not had any of their 
own dough on the line. 

This will not cripple them at all. It 
will simply ask them to come up with 
a 15-percent matching share initially. I 
must say, I think it should be higher. I 
wish it were more. It is a modest pro- 
posal because I have worked with some 
of the advocates of NED on it. Senator 
MCCAIN has worked closely with me to 
design this amendment. He, I hope, will 
speak for himself. But he has signed off 
on this amendment as we reviewed it. I 
believe he thinks it is worthwhile. I 
like it for two reasons. 

I like it because I think it will make 
the projects far more effective. I think 
by having the organizations put a little 
of their own money in, or perhaps raise 
money to match the Government 
grant, you will have a much deeper, 
more committed involvement of the in- 
stitutions. 

Second, I like it because we will see 
an increase in effectiveness of existing 
programs. 

So both for the involvement of the 
people and for the institutions, I think 
it has great potential. 

My amendment will actually in- 
crease the amount NED can spend in 
the years ahead by 15 percent in 1994, 
and 20 percent in 1995. This will, I be- 
lieve, advance democracy. 

Let me add simply one other aspect. 
Honest men and women have sincerely 
disagreed about NED as we have moved 
forward. I believe this sets a different 
focus on the amount of money that 
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goes through NED. By personally in- 
volving the funds of the organizations, 
we will stimulate a different attitude. 
People will not look at this money as 
simply a handout. They will look at it 
as an opportunity to participate in ad- 
vancing democracy around the world. 

And I believe their participation, this 
sharing, could well go to solve many of 
the concerns of those who have been so 
skeptical about NED activities in the 
past. 

Mr. President, I reserve the remain- 
der of my time. 

Mr. DORGAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Colorado yield to me 
briefly? 

Mr. BROWN. Yes. 

Mr. DORGAN. I merely want to, Mr. 
President, say that the Senator from 
Colorado has offered an amendment 
that I am very pleased to support and 
to join him in. It is not a secret that I 
feel the National Endowment for De- 
mocracy should be abolished: Elimi- 
nate funding for it and get rid of it. I 
have heard the other side. I understand 
what they say. I respectfully disagree. 

The next-best step, if we cannot get 
rid of NEA, is to do what the Senator 
from Colorado suggests and ask those 
private-sector participants to involve 
some of their money to make this a 
more joint initiative. 

I just wanted to stand here while the 
Senator was making the presentation 
to say that I think he is on the right 
track. It is not doing what I would like 
to do, but I certainly support his ef- 
forts because it is the next-best thing. 
So I am pleased to be supporting his 
amendment today. 

Mr. BROWN. I want to thank the 
Senator for his remarks. Perhaps if I 
may simply clarify one point, I want to 
make it clear that this is an effort to 
work with NED. The money that is put 
up as participatory money, donor 
money, will increase the amount NED 
can spend. In other words, this is not 
an effort to cut back Government fund- 
ing. We have had that debate. We have 
talked about it. I think all of us know 
where we stand on it. 

This amendment is not meant to cut 
back on Government funding. It is 
meant to encourage private participa- 
tion. If you have private participation, 
you will not only get 15 percent dona- 
tions in 1995, at least, but this will then 
authorize thus a total of a 15-percent 
increase in the amount each core 
grantee can spend, and an increase of 
20 percent in 1995. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I be permitted 
to yield the floor to the Senator from 
Texas for 5 minutes, after which I will 
be recognized. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The Senator from Texas is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. GRAMM. I thank the Chair. 
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(Тһе remarks of Mr. GRAMM pertain- 
ing to the introduction of legislation 
are located in today’s RECORD under 
“Statements on Introduced Bills and 
Joint Resolutions.“) 


HEALTH CARE 


Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, I thank 
the Chair. That is the second health 
care onslaught we have had here today 
in the middle of this bill on foreign pol- 
icy. I do not want to get into a huge de- 
bate about health care, but I am not 
going to stand here and just let the 
characterizations go by that were 
made. 

I do not happen to be a sponsor of 
President Clinton’s health bill. I am 
still working through a lot of the pa- 
rameters of it, as well as other alter- 
natives. But I know enough to know 
that the President’s bill is not what 
the good Senator from Texas just de- 
scribed. What the Senator from Texas 
just described is a classic example of 
what is going to happen in America 
and what is already happening. It is 
called: Scare Americans. Scare them 
away from change. Scare them by 
using words like collective,“ “Соуегп- 
ment takeover,” lose your choice.” 
That is not what is іп the bill. It is a 
private system. You may not like the 
structure of the private system, but it 
is not the Government. They are pri- 
vate hospitals and consortia are going 
to compete, and people will make the 
choice whether they want this one or 
that one. There will be competition. I 
am glad the Senator says he wants peo- 
ple to have choice, because most work- 
ers in America today do not have 
choice. They cannot choose their doc- 
tor. They are told by their insurance 
company what doctor they will go see. 
So let us be realistic about this bill and 
not scare Americans. 

He said he wants quality and he 
wants choice and he wants freedom. 
Well, every single one of those are both 
the goals and the principles on which 
the Clinton plan—which I do not yet 
support—is based. You have choice. 
You can choose which one you want to 
join. They are hoping that the quality 
will remain the same. I am not con- 
vinced of that, actually, so І am look- 
ing hard at it, because I do not want to 
diminish it. I hope this debate does not 
get reduced to the old sort of 
stereotypical scare tactics where we 
lump everything into these scary words 
like Government takeover” and loss 
of freedom” and collective, and so 
forth. Talk to a doctor instead after 
bureaucrat,” he said. Come on. There is 
nothing in this that says you are going 
to talk to a bureaucrat. You are going 
to go to a doctor, the doctor of the pro- 
gram that you sign up with. Nobody is 
prevented from hiring any doctor they 
want in this country to do anything for 
them that they want. 

So, again, this is not the time for 
this debate, but I think the American 
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people realize this is reducing it to cli- 
ches, particularly scare tactics. 


FOREIGN RELATIONS 
AUTHORIZATION ACT 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the bill. 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, I would 
like to come back to the subject we are 
on, and that is the question of NED. 

I respect enormously the Senator 
from Colorado, and we have worked to- 
gether on a lot of things. I really be- 
lieve that the approach on this in 
terms of matching grants is well in- 
tended but will have a very serious 
negative consequence on NED. 

My colleague who just came here 
from North Dakota made it clear, and 
I hope my colleagues heard it. He said 
he would rather get rid of NED. But the 
next best thing is to do what the Sen- 
ator from Colorado is doing. That tells 
it all. He would like to get rid of NED, 
which we overwhelmingly voted not to 
do here, but the next best thing is to do 
what the Senator from Colorado is 
doing. 

Why is the next best thing to do what 
the Senator from Colorado is doing? It 
is very simple because, if NED gives 
out grants as it does to the four core 
groups, and one of those core groups let 
us say the NDI or the IRI gets $8 mil- 
lion under the plan of the Senator from 
Colorado they are going to have to 
raise $1.2 million against that $8 mil- 
lion in order to give out a grant, and if 
they cannot raise the $1.2 million they 
will have to reduce the amount that 
they give out and give it back. In other 
words, if they only raise $750,000, they 
have to give back the difference. They 
cannot use it. This is a cut. 

I do not believe that Senators who 
voted a moment ago on the amendment 
to cut the addition want to vote to cut 
from the level that we have today. We 
must hold on to the $35 million level. 

Let me go further. This will not only 
create a problem for these entities, but 
I ask my colleague: Do you really want 
now to turn democracy building into a 
competitive fundraising process where 
you tie up extra administrative costs 
in the effort to raise money? You can- 
not raise money for nothing. Someone 
is now going to have to be designated 
to go out and raise money. Are we 
going to hire new people to do it? If 
you hire new people, that is an addi- 
tional cost. If you are not going to hire 
new people, you are diminishing the 
staff they already have in terms of 
tasks. 

What does it mean to go raise 
money? We all know what it means. I 
respect the fact that the Republican 
Institute is able to do it. The Repub- 
licans outraise the Democrats every 
year by millions of dollars. They are 
not going to have much of a problem I 
am sure finding an entity that will give 
some money. But for the labor union 
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entity for the National Democratic In- 
stitute it is a lot harder to ask them to 
go out and raise matching grants. 

Third, do you now want these enti- 
tles to have to go out hat in hand 
against all the other competitive fund- 
raising that takes place in this coun- 
try, against AIDS research, against 
muscular dystrophy, against cancer, 
against homelessness, against every 
kind of fundraising that takes place? 

This Nation that is interested in de- 
mocracy is now going to ask our de- 
mocracy-building institutions to go 
out and take the money from muscular 
dystrophy, take the money from AIDS 
research, compete in the marketplace 
to raise money to do what is in the in- 
terest of the Government of the United 
States and the people of the world, 
which is try to help people to be demo- 
cratic. 

I do not know how many institutions 
are prepared to ante up for that, but I 
can tell you who might do it. You 
know who might do it. Oh, people who 
want to do business in that particular 
country, or people who want to get a 
leg up on a contract perhaps, or people 
who want to have some kind of influ- 
ence. I do not know. But you open 
yourselves up to the potential of a 
whole lot of influence peddling in the 
process of making this process depend- 
ent on the raising of private money. I 
do not think that is what we want to 
do. Mr. President, it just does not 
make sense. 

Fourth, one of the great virtues of 
NED which has been underscored by 
leaders in other countries as well as 
our own practitioners here in this 
country—practitioners—the people who 
take part in NED, the folks who devote 
their time or commit time of the pri- 
vate sector to help this democracy- 
building process, one of the great vir- 
tues is that it can respond quickly, 
that you can plan exactly how much 
money you are going to have, and you 
can then set out an organized meth- 
odology for spending it. 

My colleague from Colorado and the 
Senator from Arkansas have criticized 
NED for being disorganized, for not 
being able to coordinate their pro- 
grams, and here they come with an 
amendment that is going to make it 
even more difficult to coordinate and 
to plan, because you are not going to 
know how much money you have be- 
cause you have to go out and fund 
raise; do not know how much you are 
able to get. You certainly will not be 
able to respond with speed to many of 
the international situations. For in- 
stance, a democracy-building group in 
a dictatorship that is struggling all of 
sudden that has punitive measures 
being taken against it that needs an 
immediate response in order to help 
them to heighten the visibility of their 
cause to bring the international media 
in a way that might even save lives. 
You are going to have NED sitting 
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there scratching its head saying, gee, 
do you think we can persuade Gillette 
or Seagram or someone to contribute 
some money to this? And you are going 
through the fundraising process before 
you can even respond. That does not 
make sense. 

Nobody has made a compelling case 
why we should cut from the $35 million 
that we have. A case was made for why 
we should not increase to $50 million, 
and so we did not, and the Senate in its 
wisdom decided to reduce from the $50 
million to the $35 million. 

But we keep hearing about how bad 
NED is. Let me try to straighten col- 
leagues out for a minute on the reality 
and what has happened in addressing 
some of the concerns we had about 
NED. We keep hearing about the first- 
class tickets, about the disorganiza- 
tion. 

The report from which those criti- 
cisms are drawn is a report of an in- 
spection that is now 6 and 4 years old. 
It is a 1988-90 period of time. Indeed, 
the inspector general’s report during 
that time, the 1993 inspector general's 
report, was a report that came out in 
1993 covering the period of inspection 
of 1988 to 1990. But the fact is that 
those concerns have been addressed and 
are being addressed at this point in 
time. 

Mr. President, there are new finan- 
cial controls, there are new manage- 
ment controls, and let me quote the 
GAO. The GAO in 1992 said: 

It is too early to evaluate the impact of all 
the changes on the management of grants at 
this time. However, we believe that if the en- 
dowment effectively carries out the actions 
it has begun and plans to begin, endowment 
planning, evaluation monitoring, and finan- 
cial control capabilities should be improved. 

Mr. President, since that time NED 
has added audit staff. It has lowered 
the threshold grant to be audited to 
$25,000 as issued by OMB. It has revised 
its grant agreement so grantees and 
subgrantees understand more clearly 
what the requirements are. It has rec- 
ognized that its core grantees used 
grant funds inappropriately in the 
past, and it has taken steps to correct 
this. I believe that we should not now 
penalize NED for missteps by the 
grantees themselves which NED has 
now taken steps to cure. 

Let me just quote the inspector gen- 
eral's report: 

The Office of the Inspector General con- 
firms that grant agreements with NED for 
1991 and subsequent fiscal years incorporated 
the provisions of the OMB circular which is 
intended to ensure more competitive audit 
coverage of nonprofit institutions. In addi- 
tion, NED's new procedures, if effectively 
implemented, should improve NED's capa- 
bilities for financial oversight. 

Mr. President, the inspector general 
is saying that NED’s procedures, if im- 
plemented effectively, will cure the 
problems that have been cited. No one 
has suggested there is a whole new 
Pandora’s box of problems. 
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I suggest respectfully if you measure 
what NED has accomplished and you 
measure the extraordinarily strong 
statements of support from various 
international leaders and frankly, far 
more important than some of the lead- 
ers, if you measure it from some of the 
folks on the front line of democracy 
fighting and democracy building, they 
will tell you that NED has made a dif- 
ference and is making a difference. 

Let me give you an example, Mr. 
President, of the reason that speed is 
very important. In April 1993 the Re- 
publican Institute sponsored an ob- 
server mission to the Russian referen- 
dum. IRI recommended changes in the 
processes which were then adopted for 
the December 1993 parliamentary elec- 
tions. 

IRI also produced some 30,000 Rus- 
sian-language poll watcher kits, and 
NDI conducted training seminars for 
the election. 

If you had to go out and raise private 
grants in an effort to try to do this, 
that might never have taken place. It 
might have, but it might not have. And 
if it might have, it could well have 
been at the expense of other efforts be- 
cause of the time and effort taken to 
try to go out and find the private 
source. 

I respectfully suggest there are a lot 
of other compelling reasons. The Sen- 
ator from Connecticut is here, and he 
wants to speak on this. I know he will 
cite them. There are other critical rea- 
sons in terms of the efficiency and the 
types of programs that NED is involved 
in that would be negatively impacted 
by this. 

As I said at the outset, the Senator 
from North Dakota made it clear that 
if you cannot knock NED out alto- 
gether, the next best thing is cut it, 
strip its ability to work through this 
kind of hampering mechanism. 

I hope the Senate, in its wisdom, will 
stick with the $35 million, will stick 
with the process of reform that is being 
put in place now, will stick with the 
opinion of the Office of the Inspector 
General, and will stick with the com- 
mitment of the interagency task force, 
which has made recommendations to 
the President, and let NED engage in 
the process of rapid response that it 
needs for many of these problems 
around the globe. 

Mr. DODD addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Connecticut. 

Mr. DODD. Mr. President, first of all, 
let me commend our colleague from 
Massachusetts for very eloquently and 
exhaustively laying out the argument 
why I think the Brown amendment is 
flawed. 

Let me begin by saying that I sup- 
ported the last amendment. I supported 
the amendment to cut back the level of 
funding, not because I think the 
amount overall is necessarily huge, but 
it was simply a matter of perception. 
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At a time when almost everyone else is 
being asked to restrain themselves, it 
seems to me NED could do so as well. 
I recommended that earlier this year 
when they raised the issue, that they 
made a mistake seeking those addi- 
tional funds. I think we sent a message 
with that vote. I commend both Sen- 
ator BROWN and Senator BUMPERS for 
offering it. 

Having said that, I think the message 
has been more than loudly heard. I 
think now we need to make sure that, 
in the process here, we do not destroy 
what anyone who has watched this 
process work in the last 10 years has 
concluded is a very worthwhile effort. 
There are some 75 or 80 different coun- 
tries that have benefited from this pro- 
gram. Every President—Ronald Reagan 
strongly endorsed this program; George 
Bush; President Clinton—all have felt 
that this has been worthwhile. 

Some of the reasons that it has en- 
joyed such bipartisan support over the 
years at the executive branch have 
been enumerated in the previous de- 
bate. Some reference has been made al- 
ready by the Senator from Massachu- 
setts. But if the words of the Senator 
from Massachusetts or myself or others 
are not pointed enough, then listen to 
the words of Lech Walesa and Solidar- 
ity and what NED meant to that fledg- 
ling organization at a time they were 
trying to survive. 

I wish, as we stood here with the col- 
lapse of the Berlin Wall and the end of 
the cold war, that we could say, as the 
first generation of Americans in this 
century said, that we had finished, de- 
mocracy was secure forever, we had 
fought the war to end all wars, in a 
sense. 

But my concern is that if we sort of 
retreat, which is really what is being 
offered here—I think the Senator from 
Massachusetts is very accurate; this is 
basically an effort to sort of cripple 
this organization one way or the 
other—if, through this process, we 
begin to retreat back from the role of 
leadership in the world, then we might 
very well anticipate the same result 
that occurred when similar approaches 
were taken at the end of the First 
World War and we saw the world 
change because the United States did 
not continue to exert its leadership. 
Arguably, that occurred immediately 
at the end of World War П, as well. 
There are many historians who would 
argue that, because of the appearance 
of retreat, Korea occurred in the Pa- 
cific. 

So I hope that our colleagues who 
joined me in voting for the last amend- 
ment—that is, not to table the Bump- 
ers-Brown amendment—would respect- 
fully reject this amendment being of- 
fered. I think we have sent that mes- 
sage, that the matching funds ap- 
proach, as the Senator from Massachu- 
setts has pointed out, creates far more 
problems. 
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I mean, this is not some organization 
out here that is of marginal impor- 
tance. To engage them in a fundraising 
game and practice—I mean you do not 
need to be a brain surgeon to figure out 
who is going to contribute to this. You 
want to have influence in Latin Amer- 
ica. You got a good bank down there. 
You are going to raise a lot of money 
from the bank. We are going to be hold- 
ing hearings on this issue. There will 
be one scandal after another. We will 
have special prosecutors named, you 
name it. This will be a disaster, be- 
cause we will have more people in- 
volved in this thing who should not be. 

So, for God’s sake, let us not invite 
the very people who are going to see 
some particular and special need be 
served by getting a leg up, as the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts said, to have 
a special relationship in Chile or Ar- 
gentina or Mexico or some other na- 
tion. 

Mr. KERRY. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DODD. I am glad to yield to my 
colleague. 

Mr. KERRY. Would the Senator not 
agree that, as a consequence of that 
fundraising relationship, you suddenly 
have brought in entities that are con- 
tributing but you have no oversight of 
the private entities from Congress? 

Mr. DODD. My colleague is correct. 
It is very difficult to oversee that. 

But I presume what will happen is 
there will be a headline story in the 
Dallas Morning News, or the Hartford 
Courant or the Boston Globe or the 
Washington Post that XYZ corporation 
got caught funding on the side, con- 
tributing to the program, and we end 
up destroying the whole thing. 

Now, there is a gimmick that ap- 
peared to be some budgetary device 
here, which is really more of an invita- 
tion for chaos. So I urge my colleagues, 
those who believe this is worthwhile— 
look, if you think NED is a bad idea, if 
you think it is a stupid idea, you never 
agreed with it, then vote for the Brown 
amendment. You should. But if you 
think NED has merit, if you think it 
has done some things that are worth- 
while, if you think it makes some sense 
for our two major parties in this coun- 
try to be supporting democratic efforts 
in these nations, then this amendment 
ought to be flatly rejected. It is not 
good government. From the budgetary 
standpoint, it is an invitation, in my 
view, to a lot more problems than any 
of us would like to see. 

So I join my colleague from Massa- 
chusetts and others on both sides of the 
aisle and respectfully urge this amend- 
ment be tabled or outright defeated 
and allow NED, now with a message 
sent by the last amendment, to go 
about its business and to support these 
worthwhile efforts around the globe. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. GRAMM addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Texas [Mr. GRAMM]. 
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HEALTH CARE 


Mr. GRAMM. Mr. President, a mo- 
ment ago I tried to convenience my 
colleagues by agreeing to limit my 
comments to 5 minutes to introduce a 
bill, something that we do around here 
on a regular basis. I sought to limit my 
comments to 5 minutes, not wanting to 
disrupt this debate. 

But, Mr. President, we are under a 
system where any Member can take 
the floor at any time to speak on any 
subject. And since our dear colleague 
from Massachusetts felt compelled to 
get up and say that what I was saying 
was not so, I am afraid that I am going 
to inconvenience the body by respond- 
ing to those comments, though I will 
try to be brief about it. 

First of all, one of our difficulties in 
debating health care, which is the 
number one issue in America, is that, 
in order to advance their position, ev- 
erybody tries to define words in a way 
that leads people to believe what they 
want them to believe. 

A perfect example was in the State of 
the Union Address when our President, 
on three different occasions, talked 
about his plan being based on private 
health insurance. 

Mr. President, Winston Churchill 
once came up with a test where some- 
one could ask seven questions to deter- 
mine whether they lived in a free coun- 
try. The point being that all over the 
world people in the most repressive to- 
talitarian states claim to be free. So 
Winston Churchill set out seven ques- 
tions you could ask to determine 
whether you lived in a free country. 

Now, I would like to just propose a 
two-question test on the Clinton plan 
to determine whether it preserves the 
right of people to buy private health 
insurance. 

First of all, if you are happy with the 
health insurance plan you have: You 
work for a company in Denver, CO. It 
has 200 employees. They buy Blue 
Cross/Blue Shield. You have a good job, 
a good insurance policy, you are happy 
with it. If Bill Clinton’s plan, all 1,342 
pages of it, is adopted, can you or can 
you not keep your Blue Cross/Blue 
Shield policy exactly as it is? 

The answer to that question is abso- 
lutely no. Under the President’s plan, 
your private health insurance policy is 
canceled. There is no debate about 
that. No one who has read the Presi- 
dent’s bill in any detail disputes that 
fact. The whole principle is that your 
private health insurance policy is can- 
celed. You will be forced to buy health 
care and health insurance through a 
Government cooperative—alliance— 
collective. 

Where did the word alliance“ come 
from? The Democratic National Com- 
mittee spent $200,000 doing polling to 
try to come up with a name that con- 
fused people as to what the institution 
was. They started out with the name 
cooperative.“ They did not like the 
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way it sounded. And after $200,000 
worth of polling they found that if you 
call the cooperative, or the collective— 
which is the old term for it and a per- 
fect term for it, the kind of term you 
would apply if you went to the diction- 
ary and tried to find the right word— 
they found if you call it an alliance, 
that people do not feel so threatened 
by it. 

The point is, if you work for a com- 
pany in Denver, CO, which has 200 em- 
ployees, if the President’s plan is 
adopted your Blue Cross/Blue Shield 
policy is canceled. You are forced to 
buy health insurance and health care 
through a government-run agency, 
probably in Denver, that would prob- 
ably cover half the State of Colorado. 

What happens if you are not happy 
with what the Government offers? 
Under the President’s plan, you can 
take two aspirin and write your Con- 
gressman. You can complain. But you 
cannot stop giving the Government 
your money. No one disputes that. No 
one who has ever read the President's 
plan disputes that. 

Now, what if you are so unhappy with 
the Government plan that you want, in 
addition to giving the Government 
your money—about which you do not 
have any choice—you want to go out 
and buy private health insurance on 
your own? The second question to de- 
termine whether this plan is based on 
private health insurance is, once you 
have given the Government collective 
your money, if you are not happy with 
the health care, can you go out with 
your own money and buy private 
health insurance to cover the same 
services that you were supposed to be 
getting from the Government but you 
do not feel they are providing? The an- 
swer to that is no. Under the Presi- 
dent’s plan, on page 241, there is a 
$10,000 fine for anybody who tries to 
sell you private health insurance in 
competition with the Government. 

Now, it is true that if you are rich 
enough to give the Government your 
money through this health care collec- 
tive, and if you are not happy with the 
health care they provide, you can take 
your own money and if you can find 
someone outside one of these Govern- 
ment plans—because people inside the 
plan cannot take your money and give 
you more services because that is ille- 
gal and they can be penalized for that— 
but if you can find someone outside the 
system, you can buy health care di- 
rectly. But you cannot buy a private 
health insurance policy to cover serv- 
ices in competition with the Govern- 
ment. 

If that is private health insurance, 
the English language has absolutely no 
meaning. 

The basic point is this. There are 
things broken in the health care sys- 
tem. We need to change the insurance 
product so you do not lose it when you 
change jobs. We need to change insur- 
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ance so it cannot be taken away if you 
get sick. Everybody agrees on that. We 
can fix that. I believe we need a system 
to reform Medicaid and use that money 
to help working people who make low 
incomes get private health insurance. 
Something is wrong in America when if 
you do not work you qualify for Medic- 
aid, but if you do work and make low 
income you often do not have health 
insurance. What kind of society treats 
the people that are riding in the wagon 
better than the people who are pulling 
the wagon? Obviously a society that 
wants a lot more people riding in the 
wagon. 

I agree with the President that we 
need to deal with paperwork. But 
where does the paperwork come from? 
Government. Government pays 31 per- 
cent of the bill and generates two- 
thirds of the paperwork. 

Where is the exploding cost coming 
from? Medicare and Medicaid. Let the 
Government lead the way in reforming 
Medicare and Medicaid, in reducing 
Government paperwork. But my 
point—which I tried to make and then 
sit down—is this. We do not have to 
have the Government take over and 
run the health care system in order to 
make it possible for people to get and 
keep good private health insurance. 
The President says that there can be 
no bill unless we have universal cov- 
erage, and I believe we can write a bill 
that establishes a system through re- 
forms in Medicaid and the promotion 
of competition in the private sector to 
save money, which will then allow us 
to help low-income working Americans 
get and keep private health insurance. 
But what we have to do if we are going 
to give everybody universal access is, 
we have to come up with a way of pay- 
ing for it. 

My bill, which I have introduced, sets 
out a procedure to do that. The Presi- 
dent lets the Government take over 
and run the health care system and 
promises more new benefits than Medi- 
care and Medicaid combined. And how 
does he pay for them? By having the 
Government run the health care sys- 
tem and by forcing people to buy 
health care through a Government col- 
lective in each region of the country, 
which will be the only buyer of health 
care for people who are not lucky 
enough to work for the Government or 
for companies that have 5,000 or more 
employees, the President would have 
us believe that he can just give every 
American health care coverage because 
Government is going to produce health 
care more efficiently than the private 
sector. 

I do not believe anybody on the plan- 
et believes that. But certainly the 
President has provided no evidence 
whatsoever to substantiate that claim. 

So, what I have tried to do here, and 
I will yield the floor back and let the 
debate go on, is simply to make a very 
small number of points. 
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First, we can fix the things broken in 
the American health care system. We 
can provide a system whereby we can 
save the money through genuine re- 
forms to help working people get and 
keep private health insurance. And we 
can do it without having the Federal 
Government take over and run the 
health care system. 

Second, we can provide a system that 
is fiscally responsible. We cannot do it 
immediately. We cannot give every 
American the same health insurance 
policy that the United Auto Workers 
have because the Federal Government 
does not have, and in the foreseeable 
future is not going to have, that much 
money. We can institute genuine re- 
form, but we are not going to pass a 
bill in this Congress, in my humble 
opinion, that has the Government take 
over and run the health care system. 
And if the President insists on that, he 
is going to be the person who stops us 
from passing genuine health care re- 
form. 

Also, I believe that when the Amer- 
ican people understand that under the 
President’s plan they are going to be 
denied the right to buy private health 
insurance in competition with the Gov- 
ernment program and that they are 
going to be forced—whether they like 
it or whether they do not like it—to 
buy through these Government agen- 
cies, and denied the right to go outside 
them and buy private health insur- 
ance—when the American people un- 
derstand that it is not just bankrupt- 
ing the Government that we are talk- 
ing about, it is not just employer man- 
dates that put people out of work that 
we are talking about, but that it is de- 
nying people their basic freedom that 
we are talking about, I believe when 
people understand that, they are going 
to reject the President's plan. And they 
are going to start looking at alter- 
natives. 

My purpose today was to say that a 
substantial number of the Members of 
the Senate have put together an alter- 
native that tries to fix what is broken 
about the health care system without 
tearing the system that we now love, 
in terms of its quality, in terms of its 
science, and in terms of the miracle 
cures generated routinely. Instead of 
tearing it down, let us keep what we 
love about the system and try to fix 
what is broken. And we can in the 
process, with private health insurance 
and competition, help Americans get 
and keep good private health insur- 
ance, promote competition, and save 
money. 

I hope we can work on a bipartisan 
basis. I am willing vo work with the 
President, but as the President says, 
some things are not negotiable with 
him. There are some things that are 
not negotiable with me. Iam not going 
to support a system where the Govern- 
ment takes over and runs the health 
саге system. And second, I am not 
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going to support any system that will 
deny a free American the right to say, 
“Thank you, Government, for trying to 
help me, but I like my Blue Cross/Blue 
Shield. I want to keep it.“ 

I am not going to support any bill 
that takes away from people the right 
to keep their own private health insur- 
ance or, if they are in a Government 
program and do not like it, the right to 
get out of it and as a free person to go 
and knock on the door of Mutual of 
Omaha and say, “I want to buy one of 
your policies and here is my money.” I 
am not going to support a program 
that would deny them that right. 

Some people hate to admit the facts, 
but the facts are the President’s bill 
denies people those fundamental 
rights. When they understand it, they 
are going to reject it, and maybe at 
that point we can all get together and 
fix what is broken about the system. I 
would like to do that. I think the 
American people would like to do it. 

I yield the floor. 

Several Senators 
Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts [Mr. KERRY]. 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, I will 
yield to the Senator from Colorado ina 
moment, but I would like to make a 
couple of comments. I did not hear all 
of what the Senator said. This is not 
the time and place for that debate, so 
I am not going to respond at great 
length. I look forward to the time when 
we will engage in a dialog. 

The Senator from Texas is as 
thoughtful and quick on his feet, as 
good as anybody around here, and he is 
always fun to engage in a good dialog. 
I simply will say when he refers to the 
system we all love, he ain't“ talking 
about all Americans because 43 million 
Americans do not have a system to 
love. They do not have insurance. An 
awful lot of people who do, keep get- 
ting told they have a preexisting condi- 
tion, this is not covered, or they lose it 
when they lose their jobs, as more and 
more millions of Americans are losing 
their jobs and all of a sudden they have 
no insurance. They certainly are not 
going to sit there and say, “Сее, I love 
this system that requires me to sell my 
home and invade my savings account 
because I have a catastrophic illness I 
cannot afford to pay for.“ 

The system we love is subject to 
who's got the system. We are going to 
be learning a lot about that as we go 
down the road. 

I could not agree with my colleague 
more. I do not want a Government-run 
system either. I really do not. Iam not 
a cosponsor yet. We are going to work 
with the Senator and others. I am con- 
fident we are going to come up with a 
program for the American people that 
will address their real needs and con- 
cerns. I look forward to a dialog with 
the Senator from Texas at that time. 
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AUTHORIZATION ACT 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the bill. 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, I think 
we have come to an agreement with 
the Senator from Colorado, so I yield 
the floor for his procedural motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. GRa- 
HAM). The Senator from Colorado. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1272 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. President, I have 
had a chance to chat with the distin- 
guished Senator from Massachusetts 
and the distinguished Senator from 
Connecticut and review with them the 
possibilities for ensuring positive ac- 
tion on this measure. I have reiterated 
my conviction about how important it 
is to have private contributions. They 
have indicated—and they can speak for 
themselves—concerns about the way 
the mechanism might work. Mr. Presi- 
dent, let me summarize quickly. 

In October 1991, the Senate passed 
the following language. That was 2% 
years ago: 

The National Endowment for Democracy 
should make every effort to solicit private 
contributions to realize the purposes the en- 
dowment has set forth in section 502(B) of 
the National Endowment for Democracy Act. 

So the concept of having contribu- 
tions is not alien or foreign. It not only 
was mentioned when NED was first es- 
tablished, but it has literally been in- 
troduced into law, 2/2 years ago. 

In looking at the USIA inspector gen- 
eral report, the IG had comments on 
the subject of contributions: 

Most of the private contributions raised by 
the core groups were not related to NED- 
funded projects and activities. 

In other words, many of them raised 
money but did not apply them to NED 
activity. They are speaking of one core 
group. Of its $628,690 in private con- 
tributions raised between 1988 and 1990, 
one core group spent almost all of it, 
$616,000, on activities related to the 
convention. 

Another group spent a third of its 
funds on the convention. There is one 
success story, they note: A core grant- 
ee required all recipients, subrecipients 
to provide matching funds between 1988 
and 1990. In addition, the organization 
provided a significant percentage of 
private funds to 13 overseas subrecipi- 
ents. So raising private funds can be 
done and is being done in some cases. 

A point was made as to whether these 
organizations have the ability to raise 
funds, even the token 15 percent we are 
talking about. I refer my friends to 
simply a list of the members of the 
board of directors. Ask yourself, are 
these people capable of raising funds? 
Walter Mondale, past board member; 
Henry Kissinger, past board member. 
We have, if you look through this list 
of board members, the best fundraisers 
in the Nation. 

Mr. KERRY. Will my colleague yield 
for a question? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BROWN. Let me complete this 
thought. To raise funds, all these peo- 
ple have to do is have a cocktail party 
before a board meeting. I do not mean 
to be trite. I think there is room to be 
working together. I think the dif- 
ference is to have these people engaged 
more thoroughly. 

Questions have been raised about the 
right percentage. Questions have been 
raised about whether they should for- 
feit funds if they cannot meet the 
grant. Questions have been raised 
about how the funds are raised and 
questions about whether in-kind con- 
tributions should be allowed. All of 
those are legitimate concerns. 

My inclination at this point is to see 
if we cannot work this out off the floor, 
see if we cannot come to some way to 
better involve these grantees in the 
process. I would like to proceed by 
withdrawing this amendment and 
working with my colleagues to see if 
we cannot come up with some meeting 
of the minds that allows us to move 
forward to an objective we all share. 

Mr. DODD. Will my colleague yield? 

Mr. BROWN. I will be glad to yield. 

Mr. DODD. Mr. President, I say to 
my colleague from Colorado, I think 
having chatted with him about trying 
to come up with some in-kind contribu- 
tions, as I am sure the Senator from 
Colorado knows—for instance, perhaps 
we might look at other alternatives, 
volunteers now. There are people who 
volunteer their services free of charge, 
not paid for, that come from various 
entities as examples of in-kind con- 
tributions. 

The Senator mentioned phones or 
other technical assistance and service 
that could keep down costs. I think we 
certainly ought to examine thoroughly 
the opportunities that we can create, 
done in a well-thought-out, planned 
way so it does not create the kinds of 
problems the Senator from Colorado 
just identified associated with a 
matching funds approach. 

I am very happy to work with my 
colleague from Colorado to see if we 
cannot come up with a good system by 
which we can keep costs down, invite, 
attract the kind of contributions in a 
way that will strengthen this organiza- 
tion, involve more people and assist 
the process. 

So I commend him for his decision 
and look forward enthusiastically to 
working with him on this matter. 

Mr. KERRY addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, I would 
like to thank the Senator from Colo- 
rado. I think we had a good conversa- 
tion in which we agreed that there may 
be some creative ways to try to avoid 
some of the pitfalls the Senator from 
Connecticut and I have cited, but at 
the same time have some of the up-side 
views we are looking for. 
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I would like to thank the Senator, 
congratulate him because I think his 
focus on this is well-advised. I think 
that we are going to have a better en- 
dowment for democracy, we are going 
to have a much more accountable one, 
we are going to probably be more effec- 
tive and efficient. If there is a capacity 
to achieve a maximum efficiency, I 
think it will come about because of 
this intensity of scrutiny. 

So I congratulate him for that. I will 
say to him, though, that if most of 
those people on the board were told 
ahead of time that they have to raise 
money, they would not go on the board. 
So I do not think you can just rely on 
the fact that some of them raised 
money in politics. Half of them got out 
of politics to get away from raising 
money. The last thing in the world 
they are going to do is accept a new re- 
sponsibility and spend their time try- 
ing to raise funds. 

Has the Chair ruled on the with- 
drawal? 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to withdraw the 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator has the right to withdraw his 
amendment. The Senator has with- 
drawn the amendment. 

The amendment (No. 1272) was with- 
drawn. 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, I say 
again to colleagues, we are preparing 
lists on both sides of the aisle. I believe 
on both sides of the aisle it has been 
hot lined to inquire whether or not 
Senators have additional amendments. 

We would like to try to propound a 
unanimous-consent agreement with re- 
spect to the remaining amendments, at 
least fencing the amendments and 
hopefully arriving at a time agree- 
ment. So if Senators do have amend- 
ments, I want them to have adequate 
notice that we are looking to propound 
а unanimous-consent agreement and 
hopefully they will come forward. 

I know the Senator from North Caro- 
lina has two amendments which he is 
about to offer, and I would say to col- 
leagues that these amendments would 
be voted on, I hope, en bloc, with one 
vote sometime in the vicinity of 3 
o'clock or so. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ab- 
sence of a quorum having been sug- 
gested, the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. MURKOWSKI. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

AMENDMENT МО. 1273 
(Purpose: To express the sense of the Con- 
gress that the United States should con- 
tinue high-level contacts with Taiwan) 

Mr. MURKOWSKI. Mr. President, on 

behalf of myself and Senator Brown, I 
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send ап amendment to the desk and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Alaska (Мг. MURKOW- 
SKI), for himself and Mr. BROWN, proposes ап 
amendment numbered 1273. 

Mr. MURKOWSKI. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that reading of 
the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

At the appropriate place in the bill, add 
the following new section— 

Sec. . High-level visits to Taiwan. It is 
the sense the Congress that— 

(a) The President should be commended for 
his meeting with Taiwan’s Minister of Eco- 
nomic Affairs during the Asia-Pacific Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Conference in Seattle; 

(b) The President should send Cabinet-level 
appointees to Taiwan to promote American 
interests to ensure the continued success of 
U.S. business in Taiwan; 

(c) In addition to Cabinet-level visits, the 
President should take steps to show clear 
United States support for Taiwan both in our 
bilateral relationship and in multilateral or- 
ganizations of which the United States is a 
member. 

Mr. MURKOWSKI. Mr. President, the 
purpose of the amendment is to allow 
and encourage high-level visits of 
American State diplomatic people to 
Taiwan. It is my understanding that 
the amendment has been cleared on 
both sides. 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, that is 
correct. 

Mr. MURKOWSKI. I thank the Chair. 
I urge adoption of the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further debate? 

Mr. MURKOWSKI. I thank the floor 
manager as well as Senator BROWN and 
appreciate the courtesy. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the amendment? If not, 
the amendment is agreed to. 

The amendment (No. 1273) was agreed 
to. 
Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote. 

Mr. MURKOWSKI. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Мг. MURKOWSKI. I thank the Chair. 
I thank my colleagues. 

Mr. KERRY. I thank the Senator 
from Alaska. 

Mr. President, if I could ask the Sen- 
ator from Colorado, the Senator has no 
other amendment at this time? 

Mr. BROWN. We have the potential 
of other amendments but at this point 
no. 

Mr. KERRY. If I could ask the Sen- 
ator, I would be happy to meet with 
him now privately and we can try to 
define that. 

I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ab- 
sence of a quorum having been sug- 
gested, the clerk will call the roll. 
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The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1274 


(Purpose: To exempt certain data from 
freedom of information requirements) 
Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk an amendment and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report. 
The legislative clerk read as follows: 


The Senator from Rhode Island (Мг. PELL] 
proposes an amendment numbered 1274. 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that reading of the 
amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

At the end of the bill, add the following 
new section: 

SEC. FREEDOM OF INFORMATION EXEMPTION 
FOR CERTAIN OPEN SKIES TREATY 
DATA. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Data collected by sensors 
during observation flights conducted in con- 
nection with the Treaty on Open Skies, in- 
cluding flight conducted prior to entry into 
force of the Treaty, shall be exempt from dis- 
closure under the Freedom of Information 
Act or any other Act— 

(1) in the case of data with respect to a for- 
eign country— 

(A) if the country has not disclosed the 
data to the public; and 

(B) if the country has not, acting through 
the Open Skies Consultative Commission or 
any other diplomatic channel, authorized the 
United States to disclose the data to the 
public; or 

(2) in the case of data with respect to the 
United States, if disclosure of such data 
could be reasonably expected to cause sub- 
stantial harm to the national defense as de- 
termined by the Secretary of Defense or to 
the foreign relations of the United States as 
determined by the Secretary of State. 

(b) EXTENSION OF WITHHOLDING OF CERTAIN 
DATA.—(1) For purposes of subsection (a)(2), 
data held for a period of 5 years from the 
date of collection shall be deemed not to 
cause substantial harm to the national de- 
fense or foreign relations of the United 
States and shall be released unless the head 
of the agency that made the initial deter- 
mination determines otherwise, in which 
case the data may be withheld for an addi- 
tional period or periods of 5 years each. 

(2) In no case may data be withheld under 
this subsection for more than 10 years from 
the date of collection. 

(3) Determinations under this subsection 
may not be delegated. 

(с) STATUTORY CONSTRUCTION.—This sec- 
tion constitutes a specific exemption within 
the meaning of section 552(b)(3) of title 5, 
United States Code. 

(4) DEFINITIONS.—For the purposes of this 
section— 

(1) the term Freedom of Information Act" 
means the provisions of section 552 of title 5, 
United States Code; 

(2) the term “Open Skies Consultative 
Commission” means the commission estab- 
lished pursuant to Article X of the Treaty on 
Open Skies; and 
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(3) the term “Treaty on Open Skies” 
means the Treaty on Open Skies, signed at 
Helsinki on March 24, 1992. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, this 
amendment provides for a limited ex- 
emption to the Freedom of Information 
Act [FOIA] in order to ensure that cer- 
tain kinds of data, collected by sensors 
during observation flights conducted in 
connection with the Treaty on Open 
Skies, would not be made public. 

The Open Skies Treaty was signed in 
Helsinki on March 24, 1992. The prin- 
cipal purpose of the treaty is to en- 
hance military openness and trans- 
parency by providing each treaty party 
with the right to overfly the territory 
of the other treaty parties using un- 
armed observation aircraft. The Senate 
provided its advice and consent to rati- 
fication on August 6, 1993, and the 
United States formally ratified the 
treaty on December 3, 1993. The Open 
Skies Treaty has been ratified by 11 
other countries. It will enter into force 
when eight more states, including Rus- 
sia, ratify. 

The amendment was requested by the 
administration. It has stated that the 
FOIA exemption is necessary in order 
to effectively implement the treaty. 
Without the FOIA exemption, other 
treaty parties would be reluctant to 
participate in the treaty for fear that 
sensitive data regarding their national 
security collected under the Open 
Skies regime would be made available 
to the public. 

Under the FOIA exemption, data col- 
lected on non-U.S. treaty parties could 
be made public by the United States 
only if either the state party in ques- 
tion agreed to such release or had pre- 
viously publicly released the data it- 
self. Also under this provision, data 
collected on the United States would 
be made public, unless such release 
could be reasonably expected to cause 
substantial harm to the national de- 
fense or foreign relations of the United 
States. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a letter to me from the De- 
partment of State requesting this ex- 
emption be inserted in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

U.S. DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, DC, December 28, 1993. 
Hon. CLAIBORNE PELL, 
Chairman, Committee on Foreign Relations, 
U.S. Senate. 

DEAR MR. CHAIRMAN: On behalf of the Ad- 
ministration, I seek your consideration of 
the attached legislation, which responds to 
concerns raised by Senators during ratifica- 
tion proceedings on the Open Skies Treaty, 
and which has been developed in coordina- 
tion with the Committee staff. The legisla- 
tion would establish a (b)3 FOIA exemption 
for data collected by sensors during observa- 
tion flights conducted in connection with the 
Open Skies Treaty, subject to case by case 
determinations. 

This legislation establishes the basis for 
implementing certain Treaty requirements 
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for handling data. Specifically, the Treaty 
provides that Data collected by sensors dur- 
ing observation flights shall be made avail- 
able to States Parties . . . and shall be used 
exclusively for the attainment of the pur- 
poses of the Treaty (Article IX, Section 1, 
para 4).” In order to be consistent with this 
provision, Open Skies data must be con- 
trolled in some manner outside the Freedom 
of Information Act, which contains no provi- 
sion regulating the use to which information 
is put, once disclosed. There may be cir- 
cumstances under which the data could be 
releasable and the legislation contains 
standards on which determinations of 
releasibility will be based. 

With regard to these standards, the Admin- 
istration considered the Treaty's integrity 
and basic purpose. This Treaty is the first 
agreement to provide for aerial observation 
of all the territory of its Parties. In nego- 
tiating Article ІХ, a number of signatories 
expressed the desire not to make Open Skies 
data available to non-Parties, who had not 
assumed reciprocal obligations and who had 
not, therefore, opened up their territory to 
observation. Others expressed a concern that 
Open Skies data not be exploited for com- 
mercial advantage. Making Open Skies data 
generally available could impose political, 
security and other costs to which signatory 
states have not agreed, while reducing the 
incentive for potential signatories to join 
the Treaty. Similar considerations require 
standards for releasibility of data collected 
over the United States. 

We know you share our view of the need to 
ensure the most efficient and effective 
means to implement this Treaty. We have 
appreciated the opportunity to work coop- 
eratively with your staff and look forward to 
your favorable consideration of this legisla- 
tion. I hope we have been responsive to your 
concerns. Please do not hesitate to contact 
me if we can be of further assistance. 

Sincerely, 
WENDY R. SHERMAN, 
Assistant Secretary, 
Legislative Affairs. 

Mr. LEAHY. Mr. President, I rise to 
discuss the amendment. First, I wish to 
commend the chairman of the commit- 
tee for the work done on this amend- 
ment and know that the language 
being proposed represents a significant 
revision and improvement from earlier 
drafts. 

It would be ironic if the Treaty on 
Open Skies were to cloud our citizens’ 
rights to freedom of information. We 
must approach statutory exemptions 
to the Freedom of Information Act 
with great care. Given that the act has 
a series of exceptions that balance the 
public’s right to free and open access to 
Government information with such 
competing concerns as national secu- 
rity and foreign policy, it should be 
rare that Congress is asked to create a 
statutory exemption from the act. 

The Freedom of Information Act has 
become and essential tool in our de- 
mocracy for the public to obtain infor- 
mation about what their Government 
is doing. Through direct access and 
media access, the Freedom of Informa- 
tion Act provides a check on how the 
Government operates. Through proper 
implementation of the act we make 
openness the rule and Government se- 
crecy the exception. 
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I see that the language proposed in 
the amendment exempts data collected 
by sensors during observation flights 
from FOIA disclosure for a period of 5 
years. I would have preferred that the 
shoe be on the other foot. Our general 
presumption of availability of informa- 
tion should govern in the absence of a 
specific determination that disclosure 
of certain information would be harm- 
ful to our national security interests or 
the legitimate interests of a foreign 
government. 

It is in this manner that we have tra- 
ditionally structured statutory exemp- 
tions to the Freedom of Information 
Act. Thus, it is only after rulemaking 
and with periodic reports to Congress 
that Government information on con- 
trol, accounting and security measures 
for the physical protection of special 
nuclear material, source materials and 
byproduct materials is excluded from 
FOIA disclosure. 

I ask for the chairman's understand- 
ing of the standard that is to be applied 
by the Secretaries of Defense and 
State. Subsection (a)(2) of the amend- 
ment requires a determination that 
data with respect to the United States 
be restricted only if its disclosure 
“could be reasonably expected to cause 
substantial harm.” Is it the chairman’s 
understanding that the standard is 
akin to that for classification of infor- 
mation as secret“? 

As for data with respect to a foreign 
country, the exemption applies if the 
country has not disclosed the data to 
the public. The amendment allows for 
the foreign country, acting through the 
open skies consultative commission or 
diplomatic channels to authorize the 
United States to disclose the data to 
citizens of the United States. 

I intend no harm to the integrity of 
the treaty, but ask whether the basic 
purposes of the treaty are not served 
by the presumption of openness with 
exceptional treatment being reserved 
to data from other countries on the 
same basis as that from this country; 
namely, some identifiable national se- 
curity interest. 

I suggest that our treaty negotiators 
are well-advised to explain the benefits 
of openness on this and future treaty 
subjects to their counterparts from 
other countries. Certainly there can be 
exceptions, but experience has taught 
us that such exceptions to the rule of 
openness should be narrowly created 
and specifically applied. 

I ask my colleagues to join with me 
to urge the Department of State to use 
its good offices and those of the open 
skies consultative commission to urge 
foreign signatories of the treaty to 
enjoy the benefits of maximum disclo- 
sure and the rule of openness. 

Indeed, by title IV of this bill we are 
establishing a Commission on Protect- 
ing and Reducing Government Sec- 
retary for the express purpose of reduc- 
ing the volume of classified informa- 
tion. 
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I recognize that overflight data can 
contain sensitive security information. 
Such data, when otherwise secret, 
should not become available to hostile 
forces through participation in Open 
Skies. The need for legitimate excep- 
tion for such information is not the 
issue. 

We should encourage signatories to 
Open Skies by protecting participants. 
We should not and need not do so by 
doing damage to our domestic law or 
disserving our democratic interests in 
expanding information and participa- 
tion of the citizenry in our public pol- 
icy. I do not wish to see the language 
or processes of this amendment become 
a precedent. 

Mr. PELL. I ask that we go ahead 
and vote on this measure if there is no 
objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further debate? 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, this has 
been cleared on both sides. 

Mr. MURKOWSKI. No further debate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the amendment? Without 
objection, the amendment is agreed to. 

The amendment (No. 1274) was agreed 


to. 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote. 

Mr. MURKOWSKI. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 


agreed to. 
AMENDMENT NO. 1275 
(Purpose: To transfer certain obsolete sur- 
plus defense articles in the war reserve al- 
lies stockpile to the Republic of Korea) 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I send an 
additional amendment to the desk and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. PELL] 
proposes an amendment numbered 1275. 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that reading of the 
amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 179, after line 6, insert the follow- 
ing: 
SEC. . TRANSFER OF CERTAIN OBSOLETE OR 

SURPLUS DEFENSE ARTICLES IN 
THE WAR RESERVE ALLIES STOCK- 
PILE TO THE REPUBLIC OF KOREA. 

(а) AUTHORITY.—(1) Notwithstanding sec- 
tion 514 of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 
(22 U.S.C. 2321h), the Secretary of Defense is 
authorized to transfer to the Republic of 
Korea, in return for concessions to be nego- 
tiated by the Secretary, any or all of the 
items described in paragraph (2). 

(2) The items referred to in paragraph (1) 
are equipment, tanks, weapons, repair parts, 
and ammunition that— 

(A) are obsolete or surplus items; 

(B) are in the inventory of the Department 
of Defense; 

(C) are intended for use as reserve stocks 
for the Republic of Korea; and 

(D) as of the date of enactment of this Act, 
are located in a stockpile in the Republic of 
Korea. 
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(b) CONCESSIONS.—The value of the conces- 
sions negotiated by the Secretary of Defense 
shall be at least equal to the fair market 
value of the items transferred. The conces- 
sions may include cash compensation, serv- 
ices, waiver of charges otherwise payable by 
the United States, and other items of value. 

(c) ADVANCE NOTIFICATION OF TRANSFER.— 
Not less than 30 days before making a trans- 
fer under the authority of this section, the 
Secretary of Defense shall transmit to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations of the Sen- 
ate, the Committee on Foreign Affairs of the 
House of Representatives, and the congres- 
sional defense committees a notification of 
the proposed transfer. The notification shall 
identify the items to be transferred and the 
concessions to be received. 

d) EXPIRATION OF AUTHORITY.—No transfer 
may be made under the authority of this sec- 
tion more than two years after the date of 
the enactment of this Act. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, this 
amendment provides the Department 
of Defense with authority to transfer 
obsolete or surplus United States mili- 
tary equipment to South Korea from 
war reserve stockpiles located in South 
Korea. The equipment in question in- 
cludes ammunition, a М-48 tanks, ar- 
tillery, and repair par 

This provision was бабымен by the 
administration. It is necessary because 
section 514 of the Foreign Assistance 
act requires that any such transfer be 
specifically authorized by legislation. 

The United States no longer needs 
the equipment in question, and South 
Korea is the only country that has ex- 
pressed an interest in it. In exchange 
for receiving the equipment, South 
Korea would provide the United States 
with concessions that would be at least 
equal to the transferred equipment’s 
fair market value. The Department of 
the Army has informed the Committee 
on Foreign Relations that passage of 
this legislation will benefit the United 
States by more than $200 million in 
cost avoidance through fiscal year 1996. 

Mr. President, this amendment is a 
good, but partial, solution to a linger- 
ing problem. Major war reserve stocks 
remain in South Korea, and under cer- 
tain circumstances removing them 
from our inventory could prove very 
costly to the United States. I intend 
that the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions this year take a thorough look at 
the South Korean stockpile situation, 
and devise a solution that will meet 
both the national security and budg- 
etary needs of the United States. 

Mr. President, I ask that the letter 
to me from the Department of the 
Army requesting this legislation be in- 
cluded in the RECORD at this point. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, OFFICE 
OF THE DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF 
For LOGISTICS, 
Washington, DC. 
Hon. CLAIBORNE PELL, 
Chairman, Committee on Foreign Relations, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, DC. 

DEAR MR. CHAIRMAN: I am writing in sup- 

port of legislation permitting the transfer of 
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obsolete and surplus ammunition and weap- 
ons to the Republic of Korea, in exchange for 
a package of monetary concessions to be ne- 
gotiated by the United States Army. 

War Reserve Stocks for Allies ns ) are 
those stocks owned and controlled by the 
United States and intended for use in the de- 
fense of Korea. There are existing agree- 
ments with the Republic of Korea under 
which Korea pays for the storage expenses 
associated with WRSA stocks; however, if 
the stocks are removed from storage for a 
purpose other than the defense of Korea, the 
United States is obligated to reimburse 
Korea for all prior storage expenses. 

We currently have ammunition and weap- 
ons in the WRSA stockpile that are either 
obsolete or surplus to our needs. Also, we 
have removed and will continue to move 
some types of ammunition from the WRSA 
stockpiles for the United States Army train- 
ing requirements. Under the terms of the ex- 
isting agreements with Korea, our removal 
of these items has kicked-in“ the reim- 
bursement provisions. For those items re- 
quiring demilitarizing, we will incur signifi- 
cant expense transporting the stocks back to 
the United States. 

The WRSA package deal legislation would 
permit the transfer of obsolete and surplus 
stocks to Korea in exchange for waiver of the 
requirement to reimburse Korea for its stor- 
age costs and would eliminate any transpor- 
tation or demilitarization costs. Passage of 
this legislation will benefit the United 
States by more than $200 million in cost 
avoidance through Fiscal Year 1996. 

It is our intent to aggressively pursue re- 
negotiation of the current agreements con- 
cerning the WRSA storage expenses. Passage 
of this legislation is just the first step in try- 
ing to eliminate the obligation of the United 
States to reimburse future storage cost. 
Based on the potential cost avoidance and 
the benefit to the United States Govern- 
ment, I would appreciate your support of 
this legislation. 

Sincerely, 
LEON E. SALOMON, 
Lieutenant General, U.S. Army, 
Deputy Chief of Staff, for Logistics. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I ask that 
we proceed to a vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further debate on the amendment? Is 
there objection to this amendment? 
Without objection, the amendment is 
agreed to. 

The amendment (No. 1275) was agreed 
to. 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PELL. I move to lay that motion 
on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. PELL, I thank the Chair. 

Mr. MURKOWSKI addressed 
Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Alaska. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1276 
(Purpose: To urge the establishment of a 
pilot visa waiver project for Koreans visit- 
ing Alaska and Hawaii) 

Mr. MURKOWSKI. Mr. President, I 
send an amendment to the desk and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report. 


the 
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The legislative clerk read as follows: 


The Senator from Alaska [Mr. MURKOWSK!] 
proposes an amendment numbered 1276. 


Mr. MURKOWSKI. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that reading of 
the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 


On page 179, after line 6, add the following 
new section: 

SEC. 714. PILOT VISA WAIVER PROJECT FOR KO- 
REANS VISITING ALASKA AND HA- 
WAIL 

(a) CONGRESSIONAL FINDINGS.—The Con- 
gress finds that— 

(1) travel and tourism play a major role in 
reducing the United States unfavorable bal- 
ance of trade; 

(2) the characteristics of the Korean travel 
market do not permit long-term planning for 
longer trips; 

(3) applications for United States visas 
cannot now be processed in a reasonable pe- 
riod of time; 

(4) the United States Department of State 
has directed reductions in staff at the United 
States Embassy in Seoul, which promise to 
further expand the time necessary for poten- 
tial Korean travelers to obtain a United 
States visa; 

(5) most of the nations of the South Pacific 
and Europe do not currently require Koreans 
entering their countries to have a visa, thus 
providing them with a serious competitive 
advantage; 

(6) the United States territory of Guam has 
been permitted by the United States Govern- 
ment to eliminate visa requirements for Ko- 
reans visiting Guam, with resultant impres- 
sive increases in travel and tourism from the 
Republic of Korea; 

(7) the existing procedures to add any na- 
tion, including the Republic of Korea, to the 
group of favored nations exempted from 
United States visa regulations, would re- 
quire many years during which time the 
United States could well lose its competitive 
advantages in attracting travel and tourism 
from the Republic of Korea; and 

(8) the Republic of Korea as a gesture of 
good-will has already unilaterally released 
United States travelers to the Republic of 
Korea from the necessity of obtaining a visa. 

(b) PoLicy.—The Secretary of State shall 
explore the procedures necessary to inaugu- 
rate a pilot study project which— 

(1) would be aimed at greatly reducing the 
time and formalities needed to permit the 
Republic of Korea to join the other visa- 
waiver nations of the world; and 

(2) would immediately permit the non- 
contiguous States of Alaska and Hawaii to 
join Guam as visa-free destinations for Ko- 
rean travelers; 

(с) DESCRIPTION OF PILOT PROJECT.—A pilot 
project conducted under subsection (a) 
should consist of the following elements: 

(1) United States visas would be declared 
unnecessary for Koreans visiting Alaska or 
Hawaii. 

(2) At United States Customs passport con- 
trol stations in Alaska and Hawaii, Koreans 
would be expected to display their return 
trip airline ticket, with return to be effected 
within 2 weeks. 

(3) At the end of 1 year, if immigration vio- 
lations do not exceed the numbers experi- 
enced for Koreans entering other United 
States gateways, then the Department of 
State should consider extending visa waivers 
to all Koreans visiting the United States. 

(d) EFFECTIVE DATE; TERMINATION DATE.— 
A pilot project conducted under subsection 
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(a) should begin not later than May 1, 1994, 
and should terminate April 30, 1995. 

Mr. MURKOWSKI. Mr. President, the 
purpose of the amendment is to allow a 
study for 1 year, and if the study is fa- 
vorable it would establish a pilot pro- 
gram which would allow travelers from 
Korea to visit Hawaii and Alaska, as 
Guam currently enjoys traveling from 
Korea into Guam which is a United 
States territory, without a visa re- 
quirement. 

As the Chair knows, most nations’ 
citizens who come into the United 
States do not need a visa. For Korea we 
currently require a visa. 

So there would be a State Depart- 
ment study to determine the merits of 
allowing for a l-year period of resi- 
dency of Korea to travel to Hawaii and 
Alaska without a visa. The provision 
would be that they would have to show 
а round-trip air ticket before they 
could depart Korea. They would have 
to show that when they went through 
Customs and Immigration upon enter- 
ing either Alaska or Hawaii. If the 
State Department determines that it is 
not advisable, based on their criteria of 
visa application, obviously it would not 
go anywhere. That is the purpose of the 
amendment. 

I have explained it to the majority, 
the floor leader. If he has any ques- 
tions, I would be happy to respond. But 
it would be meritorious inasmuch as 
Korea is one of the few countries where 
we continue to require visas upon 
entry. We feel that it might extend 
from both Guam to Alaska and Hawaii 
inasmuch as most of the traffic that is 
generated from Korea either stops in 
Guam or Hawaii. 

Mr. KERRY addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, I think 
the concept itself is meritorious, let 
alone the study. But I think the Sen- 
ator is wise to ask for a study to deter- 
mine whether or not there are nega- 
tives that we are not at this time 
aware of. I think it is a good approach. 
We support it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further debate? 

Mr. MURKOWSKL. I urge adoption. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further debate? Is there objection? 
Without objection, the amendment is 
agreed to. 

The amendment (No. 1276) was agreed 
to. 
Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MURKOWSKI. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. KERRY. I believe the Senator 
from North Carolina is prepared to pro- 
pound two amendments en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from North Carolina is recognized. 
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Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, thank 
you very much, and I thank my distin- 
guished colleague from Massachusetts. 
I do have two amendments. They are 
very closely related. They address the 
same subject. As a matter of fact, Sen- 
ator KERRY is perfectly willing to take 
both amendments but because of my 
obsession about the U.S. Constitution 
and the protection of the rights of the 
American people and so forth, I would 
like to have a rollcall vote. 

The first one involves the first 
amendment of the Constitution. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1277 
(Purpose: To prevent the U.S. from joining 
any international criminal court which 
fails to protect the first amendment rights 
of American citizens) 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I send an 
amendment to the desk and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
ee proposes an amendment numbered 
1277. 


At the appropriate place, add the follow- 
ing: 

Src. . The United States Senate will not 
consent to the ratification of any Treaty 
providing for United States participation in 
an international criminal court with juris- 
diction over crimes of an international char- 
acter unless American citizens are guaran- 
teed, in the terms establishing such a court, 
and in the court's operation, that the court 
will take no action infringing upon or dimin- 
ishing their rights under the First Amend- 
ment of the Constitution of the United 
States, as interpreted by the United States. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, at the 
outset, let me read the first amend- 
ment of the U.S. Constitution which is 
or should be familiar to all of us. 

Congress shall make no law respecting an 
establishment of religion, or prohibiting the 
free exercise thereof; or abridging the free- 
dom of speech, or of the press; or the right of 
the people peaceably to assemble, and to pe- 
tition the Government for a redress of griev- 
ances. 

This amendment stipulates that the 
U.S. Senate will not consent to the 
ratification of any treaty providing for 
U.S. participation in an international 
criminal court unless American citi- 
zens are guaranteed that nothing in 
the terms establishing such an inter- 
national criminal court or in its oper- 
ation shall infringe upon or diminish 
the rights of American citizens under 
the first amendment of the Constitu- 
tion as interpreted by the United 
States. 

As the distinguished occupant of the 
chair knows, the first amendment of 
the U.S. Constitution refers to freedom 
of speech and freedom of the press. 
What do these matters have to do with 
international criminal courts? A lot, 
Mr. President; a lot. 

It is important to realize that when 
we talk about an international crimi- 
nal court, there is not only no agreed- 
upon list of what constitutes a crime 
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of an international character’ but 
there is not even an agreed-upon proce- 
dure of how a list of international 
crimes is to be drawn up or who will do 
it. 

So at this point to get some hint of 
what should be considered a crime of 
an international character we have to 
look at the academic literature. 

The leading proponent of an inter- 
national criminal court is Professor 
Bassiouni of De Paul University in Chi- 
cago. Writing in the spring 1991 issue of 
the Indiana International and Com- 
parative Law Review at page 20, the 
professor argues for the widest possible 
jurisdiction of the court. 

Within that widest possible jurisdic- 
tion, the professor notes, apparently 
with his approval, such possible inter- 
national crimes as insults to a foreign 
state or dissemination of false or dis- 
torted news. 

If insults to a foreign state means 
Iraq, I plead guilty right here and now. 

And I am sure the rulers of Com- 
munist China have their particular 
views of what constitutes false or dis- 
torted news. This body knows of their 
repeated denials of credible newspaper 
accounts of major arms exports to Mid- 
dle Eastern dictatorships, for example. 

Let us not forget who may be deter- 
mining what is an insult to a foreign 
state or what is false or distorted news. 
Under the most likely scenario of an 
international criminal court, at least 
some of the judges will come from such 
places as North Korea or Iran which 
have no tradition of freedom of the 
press or freedom of speech. 

Therefore, both parts of this amend- 
ment are required: The prohibition on 
infringement of our first amendment 
liberties and the right to determine for 
ourselves what constitutes such an in- 
fringement. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that that amendment be laid aside 
temporarily. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1278 
(Purpose: To prevent the United States from 
joining any international criminal court 
which fails to protect the fourth amend- 
ment rights of American citizens) 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I send an 
amendment to the desk and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
HELMS] proposes an amendment numbered 
1278. 


At the appropriate place, add the follow- 
ing: 

БЕС. . The United States Senate will not 
consent to the ratification of any Treaty 
providing for United States participation in 
an international criminal court with juris- 
diction over crimes of an international char- 
acter unless American citizens are guaran- 
teed, in the terms establishing such a court, 
and in the court’s operation, that the court 
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will take no action infringing upon ог dimin- 
ishing their rights under the Fourth Amend- 
ment of the Constitution of the United 
States, as interpreted by the United States. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, as I did 
in the case of the previous amendment, 
I desire to read in this instance the 
fourth amendment of the U.S. Con- 
stitution which I seek to protect: 

The right of the people to be secure in 
their persons, houses, papers, and effects, 
against unreasonable searches and seizures, 
shall not be violated, and no Warrants shall 
issue, but upon probable cause, supported by 
Oath or affirmation, and particularly de- 
scribing the place to be searched, and the 
person or things to be seized. 

That is the fourth amendment. The 
pending amendment stipulates that the 
U.S. Senate will not consent to the 
ratification of any treaty providing for 
international criminal court, unless 
and until American citizens are guar- 
anteed that nothing in the terms estab- 
lishing such an international criminal 
court or in its operation shall infringe 
upon or diminish the rights of Amer- 
ican citizens under the fourth amend- 
ment of the Constitution, as inter- 
preted by the United States. 

The fourth amendment concerns it- 
self, as is obvious, with unreasonable 
searches and seizures, ав well as the 
need for probable cause before a war- 
rant can be issued. 

There is no indication that рго- 
ponents of an international criminal 
court understand or respect these basic 
rights of the American people. For ex- 
ample, in the case of the United Na- 
tions’ effort to establish ап іпбег- 
national tribunal for war crimes in 
Bosnia, the Secretary General's report 
on May 3, 1993, at page 24, simply states 
that the prosecutor may “conduct on- 
site inspections.” 

Mr. President, we cannot have that. 
We cannot have that action by the 
United Nations, that decision by the 
Secretary General, and this involving 
an American citizen or any American 
institution. 

There is no reference to unreasonable 
searches and seizures or to the need for 
probable cause. 

On page 27 of the same report, the 
Secretary General gives a list of rights 
of the accused. Again, there is no ref- 
erence to unreasonable searches and 
seizures or probable cause. 

Some American specialists have also 
noted this problem. For example, Mr. 
Ralph Mecham, Director of the Admin- 
istrative Office of the United States 
Courts, addressed this issue in a letter 
to Speaker FOLEY on October 28, 1991. 
Mr. Mecham said the following: 

What protection would exist to prevent the 
use of evidence obtained by unlawful search 
and seizure? The International Institute of 
Higher Studies in Criminal Sciences’ draft 
statute adopts the exclusionary rule, but 
other draft statutes are silent on the point. 
None of them addresses the practical ques- 
tion of what standards would govern enforce- 
ment in the U.S. courts of search warrants 
and arrest warrants issued by an inter- 
national tribunal. 
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It is worth noting there is nothing to 
keep judges from North Korea or Syria 
serving on this international criminal 
court. It would be they who would de- 
termine whether a search was proper or 
not. 

Therefore, both parts of this amend- 
ment are required: The prohibition of 
infringement of our fourth amendment 
liberties and the right to determine for 
ourselves what constitutes an infringe- 
ment. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the two pending amend- 
ments, which I have just submitted, be 
considered jointly, with one vote. I will 
ask for a rollcall vote and ask that it 
be counted as one vote. 

Mr. KERRY. Reserving the right to 
object, and I do not want to object, but 
I want to see if there is a way to deal 
with a procedural problem here. I in- 
tend to vote for the amendment. I have 
no problems with it. I would be happy 
to accept them without a rollcall vote. 
But the Senator, which is his right, 
would like a rolicall vote. І ат advised 
that the only time we have ever voted 
en bloc is on treaties, and that there is 
a difficulty in voting en bloc because 
one person might have a problem with 
one of the amendments—and I am not 
sure they would, but they might. So 
the question is either whether the Sen- 
ator would be willing to fold the two 
into one amendment, or I will accept 
one, and then we pick one to have a 
rollcall vote on. 

Mr. HELMS. We will just have two 
rollcall votes. I ask for the yeas and 
nays on the first amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Amend- 
ment No. 1278 is the pending amend- 
ment. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I with- 
draw the two amendments at this time. 
I have the right to modify both amend- 
ments, and I will so modify them and 
combine them into one. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator has that right. 

The amendment is so modified. 

The amendment (No. 1278), as modi- 
fied, is as follows: 

At the appropriate place, add the follow- 
ing: 

Src. . The United States Senate will not 
consent to the ratification of any Treaty 
providing for United States participation in 
an international criminal court with juris- 
diction over crimes of an international char- 
acter unless American citizens are guaran- 
teed, in the terms establishing such a court, 
and in the court’s operation, that the court 
will take no action infringing upon or dimin- 
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ishing their rights under the First and 
Fourth Amendments of the Constitution of 
the United States, as interpreted by the 
United States. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I yield to 
the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, I request 
the yeas and nays on the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there a 
sufficient second? 

There is a sufficient second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. KERRY. We will obviously have 
a rollcall vote оп this amendment, but 
we want to delay that for a little while. 
So I put colleagues on notice that 
there is a rollcall backed up here. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
amendment be temporarily set aside. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. DODD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. DODD. Mr. President, I just want 
to briefly say to my colleague and 
friend from North Carolina that the 
Senator from Connecticut has no objec- 
tion whatsoever to this amendment. 

Again, I state he and I discussed this 
at some length yesterday. There is a 
fundamental difference that we have as 
to whether or not there ought to be 
any kind of international court. 

Aside from that issue is the sense-of- 
the-Congress resolution which is in- 
cluded in this particular bill that is 
now before us and was supported yes- 
terday by a majority of our colleagues 
on a motion to table an amendment to 
strike. 

The purpose of that sense-of-the-Sen- 
ate resolution was merely to state our 
generic interest in pursuing the idea 
and the concept of an international 
court of criminal justice. None of us 
know what that proposal will include. 
Certainly, I would not ask my col- 
leagues nor myself to endorse some- 
thing we have not seen or been able to 
judge. But on the concept of an inter- 
national criminal court I believe it is 
in the interest of our country to pursue 
one. 

This amendment offered by our col- 
league from North Carolina merely 
states that in the terms establishing 
such a court, the court will take no ac- 
tion infringing upon or diminishing the 
rights of any citizen of the United 
States under the fourth and first 
amendments of the United States Con- 
stitution. 

I thoroughly endorse that propo- 
sition and urge the adoption of the 
amendment either by voice vote or re- 
corded vote, whatever our colleague 
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from North Carolina desires. But it cer- 
tainly is consistent with the sense-of- 
the-Senate resolution that the Senate 
approved of yesterday. 

So I urge the adoption of this amend- 
ment in any manner that our colleague 
in North Carolina intends to seek ap- 
proval of this amendment. 

Mr. HELMS. I thank the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from North Carolina. 

The Chair thought the Senator from 
North Carolina was seeking recogni- 
tion. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. MCCONNELL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1279 
(Purpose: To express the sense of the Senate 
regarding participation in the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization) 


Mr. MCCONNELL. Mr. President, I 
send an amendment to the desk and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report. 

The bill clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. McCon- 
NELL] proposes an amendment numbered 
1279. 


Mr. MCCONNELL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the read- 
ing of the amendment be dispensed 
with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

At the appropriate place in the bill, insert 
the following: 

Sc. () The Congress finds that: 

(1) The Warsaw Pact has been disbanded 
and replaced by governments with legiti- 
mate political, economic and security inter- 
ests; 

(2) It is in the national interests of the 
United States to preserve European regional 
stability through the promotion of political 
and economic freedom and respect for terri- 
torial integrity and national sovereignty; 

(8) The North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion has served and advanced U.S. and Euro- 
pean interests in political stability and col- 
lective security for forty-five years. 

Therefore, it is the sense of the Senate 
that, 

(1) European nations which have dem- 
onstrated both capability and willingness to 
support collective defense requirements and 
established democratic practices including 
free, fair elections, civilian contro) of mili- 
tary institutions, respect for territorial in- 
tegrity and the individual liberties of its 
citizens share the goals of the North Atlan- 
tic Treaty Organization; and 

(2) The United States should urge imme- 
diate admission to NATO for those nations 
which support and advance this common 
agenda. 

Mr. MCCONNELL. Mr. President, I 
ask for the yeas and nays on my 
amendment. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there a 
sufficient second? 

There is a sufficient second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. MCCONNELL. Mr. President, let 
me briefly describe the amendment 
which I have sent to the desk and then 
offer an account of why I hope the Sen- 
ate will adopt it. 

My amendment is simply a sense-of- 
the-Senate amendment urging the 
United States to support immediate 
admission to NATO of those nations 
which share and advance a common set 
of principles. U.S. support is predicated 
upon a nation having a demonstrated 
capability to commit resources to our 
common defense, as well as established 
democratic practices, including free 
elections, civilian control over the 
military, respect for territorial integ- 
rity, and the individual liberties of all 
citizens. 

I believe we face a crisis in Europe 
which has been created by a failure to 
define our vital interests—an unwill- 
ingness to set an American course of 
conduct separate and apart from Boris 
Yeltsin. 

Mr. President, earlier this week, the 
Subcommittee on Foreign Operations 
met to review our assistance programs 
to the New Independent States of the 
former Soviet Union. It was no surprise 
to any of us that Ambassador Talbott’s 
opening comment was he would only 
address his remarks to one of those 
states, the Russian Federation. 

This emphasis, what I now call the 
administration’s Moscow myopia is not 
new. Last year, during consideration of 
the foreign operations bill I tried to 
link the provision of assistance for any 
country to its respect for territorial in- 
tegrity and national sovereignty. At 
that time, we had all received an ur- 
gent plea for help from the President of 
Georgia, Mr. Shevardnadze. He had 
publicly accused the Russian military 
of aiding and abetting an insurgent 
movement that was threatening to 
bring down his democratically elected 
government. His cry for help, met deaf 
ears in this administration. 

Now these events occurred in the 
early stages of the Russian test of their 
policy toward the near abroad. There 
were no speeches or policy statements 
clarifying their ambitions to exercise 
influence, extend their military reach, 
and assert control over the political 
and economic affairs of their neigh- 
bors. 

We now have both actions and words 
which make clear Russian policy in the 
region. Foreign Minister Kozyrev, a so- 
called reformer, has spelled out Rus- 
sian intentions in ambitious and ag- 
gressive terms. Before the world last 
fall at the General Assembly and in a 
speech just last week to the Russian 
ambassadors serving in the former re- 
publics he has established a Russian 
Monroe doctrine for the region. To pre- 
vent what he called a “security vacu- 
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um“ in the area, Kozyrev said Russia 
must maintain a military presence in 
the former republics to protect Russian 
interests. 

The U.S. response was strangely si- 
lent. 

As I said, although I strongly oppose 
Russia’s imperial reach, I have grown 
accustomed to the administration 
turning a blind eye to this advance. 
Just as they opposed linking aid to re- 
spect for territorial integrity, they 
also opposed earmarking funds for 
Ukraine. In establishing an account for 
Ukraine, I made clear I wanted to clar- 
ify United States support for its inde- 
pendent status. Among other argu- 
ments, I was told that this would be 
viewed as an insult to Moscow. 

I believe this preoccupation with 
Moscow’s sensitivities is directly con- 
tributing to the slow down in talks for 
full withdrawal of Russian troops from 
the Baltics, Although, Congress has 
made clear this is a high priority and 
designated funds to house returning 
troops to accelerate the process, a high 
level delegation from Latvia in town a 
few weeks ago concluded that the Rus- 
sians have little interest and less in- 
centive to withdraw. After their elec- 
tions, the Russians suspended the with- 
drawal negotiations. Prior to this they 
were demanding extended leases on 
military bases as they continued to 
build a new radar facility on Latvian 
soil. These are not the signs of retreat. 

In the past year, I have expressed my 
concern about Russian domination of 
the new republics. Whether it is stalled 
talks in the Baltics or the periodic sus- 
pension of oil shipments to Ukraine 
amounting to economic terrorism, the 
pattern is ominous and from my per- 
spective, stands unchallenged by the 
United States Government. 

Conceding Russian influence and con- 
trol over the republics is inexcusable, 
but the administration has now taken 
the outrage one giant step forward. I 
believe we have essentially given Rus- 
sia veto authority over our European 
policy over all of Europe. 

Although the Partnership for Peace 
was broadcast by the United States and 
Russian Governments as a major 
achievement, few in Europe privately 
agreed. Having pressed the case for for- 
mal admission to NATO, Lithuania, 
Poland, Hungary and the Czech Repub- 
lic were flatly rejected. Having pleaded 
for acceptance and protection, these 
nations were left out in the cold. 

Let me read some of Lech Walesa’s 
comments about the Partnership for 
Реасе and the NATO summit. “You 
can’t talk about partnership but of 
blackmail. There is no partnership in 
blackmail * * * Russia is putting pres- 
sure on NATO by setting conditions. 
What kind of partner exerts pressure? 
That's how I see it today and I am not 
happy about it because no one, neither 
NATO nor other western countries has 
anything to gain by it." 
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After meeting with President Clinton 
and the other Visegrad leaders in 
Prague, Walesa offered a grim observa- 
tion. “Тһе world’s big powers settled 
the matter. We’ll try to make the best 
we can of it.“ Hardly a ringing endorse- 
ment. 

An envoy of Poland’s government in 
exile during the war and one of the na- 
tion’s leading commentators summed 
up the situation in Europe this way: 
“The greatest threat is that the lack of 
reaction to Moscow’s imperialist rhet- 
oric could be understood as silent ap- 
proval or even encouragement.” He 
want on to characterize the Partner- 
ship as appeasement of Russia—as we 
all know, appeasement is a word loaded 
with volumes of history in Europe. 

Concerned about the Central Euro- 
peans’ point of view at the hearing 
early this week, I asked Ambassador 
Talbott what these nations would have 
to do to guarantee admission to NATO. 

His answer: Well, the President 
made clear in Brussels that the issue of 
actually expanding the membership of 
NATO Alliance per se will have to take 
into account a fairly wide range of is- 
sues which one can only speculate 
about now, but they will include the 
whole security picture in Europe and, 
indeed, Eurasia.” I am not quite sure 
what that says, Mr. President. 

Well, we all know the President did 
not make clear in Brussels the exact 
terms for expanding NATO. He could 
not make clear the conditions because 
it would demonstrate beyond a shadow 
of any sinister doubt that we have ac- 
corded Russia veto authority over 
NATO’s membership. 

Instead of a reluctance to draw lines, 
I view the Partnership as a reluctance 
to make a decision, an unwillingness to 
define U.S. interests apart from poli- 
tics and personalities in Moscow. 

I had thought we had learned our les- 
son about yielding U.S. leadership and 
interests in the streets of Mogadishu. 

By refusing Hungary, Poland, and the 
Czech Republic admission to NATO we 
have capitulated to Russian interests 
and Russian pressure. We have bowed 
to the Russian desire to blur the lines 
between democracy and despots—the 
line between freedom and fascism. 

I was struck by former Secretary of 
State Henry Kissinger’s ever cogent 
analysis of the European scene which 
appeared a few weeks ago in the Los 
Angeles Times. He said, “А moderate 
Russian foreign policy will be impeded 
by turning a blind eye to the reappear- 
ance of Russian imperial pretensions. 
Russia's efforts at reform cannot ex- 
empt it from accepted principles of 
conducting foreign policy.” 

I share his view that in allowing Rus- 
sia veto authority over our European 
interests we may damage the very 
cause we hope to advance—Russian po- 
litical and economic reform. That is 
what we all want to see. Ambassador 
Talbott and the President take the 
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view that drawing new lines, including 
the Visegrad democracies within the 
NATO circle of security will inflame 
nationalist elements in Russia. This 
could, in turn, complicate if not jeop- 
ardize the future of reform and reform- 
ers. 

But once again, I am cautioned by 
Mr. Kissinger who noted: 

It is, in fact, ambiguity about dividing 
lines not their existence, and ambivalence 
about Western reactions, not their certainty 
that tempt militarists and nationalists. 

Mr. President, left out in the cold, I 
fear the worst for the new democracies 
in Central Europe. Let us accept for 
one moment the prospect outlined yes- 
terday in the Washington Post, that 
Ukraine is on the verge of economic 
implosion. Just for the subject of dis- 
cussion, let us assume that Ukraine is 
on the verge of economic implosion. 
Although there are fierce advocates of 
independence in the western part of 
Ukraine, it is unclear how long the 
eastern part would or could withstand 
Russia’s declared interests in reestab- 
lishing dominion. The Visegrad nations 
have repeatedly and publicly clear that 
an independent Ukraine is an essential 
buffer in maintaining geostrategic sta- 
bility and security. Envision this, Mr. 
President. Faced with Russian preda- 
tors, what is to stop the Central Euro- 
peans from forging a security coalition 
with the remnants of the Ukrainian 
Government shielded by Ukrainian nu- 
clear weapons? 

A year ago it was unthinkable, but a 
year ago, the democracies of Europe 
believed they would be accepted into 
NATO with open arms. 

I offer this history, this overview to 
put my amendment in a context, to ex- 
plain why I think the Partnership for 
Peace is inadequate to the task of pre- 
serving European stability and secu- 
rity. 

We all want Boris Yeltsin to succeed. 
That is not the issue. For myself, I 
worked hard to achieve passage of the 
foreign operations bill which provided 
$2.5 billion in aid to the New Independ- 
ent States just last year. But, wanting 
Yeltsin and reforms to succeed should 
not mean we allow our agenda to fail. 

Leadership brings with it the respon- 
sibility to make decisions, to draw 
lines. Those lines should be based on 
principles, not the personality or poli- 
tics of the moment. 

The Senate must speak with con- 
fidence—we must assure our friends in 
Europe that as they meet specific 
standards—when they share and ad- 
vance the agenda of political and eco- 
nomic freedom, when they are willing 
and able to commit resources to our 
mutual defense, they will be welcome 
in NATO. There should be no doubt 
that if you share our agenda, you share 
our security blanket, as well. 

So, basically what I am suggesting 
here is that the Senate, through this 
sense-of-the-Senate resolution, indi- 
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cate that it believes that countries in 
Central Europe which meet the stand- 
ards applicable to any other NATO ap- 
plicant be welcomed to that important 
organization. I hope the amendment 
will be adopted. 

For the moment, I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. MCCONNELL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
FEINGOLD). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1280 TO AMENDMENT NO. 1279 
(Purpose: To express the sense of the Senate 

regarding participation in the North At- 

lantic Treaty Organization) 

Mr. MCCONNELL. Mr. President, I 
send a second-degree amendment to the 
desk and ask for its immediate consid- 
eration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report. 

The bill clerk read as follows: 
` The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. McCon- 
NELL] proposes an amendment numbered 1280 
to amendment No. 1279. 

Mr. MCCONNELL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that reading of 
the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

Strike all after Spe.“ and insert the fol- 
lowing: 

( ) The Congress finds that: 

(1) The Warsaw Pact has been disbanded 
and replaced by governments with legiti- 
mate political, economic and security inter- 
ests; 

(2) It is in the national interests of the 
United States to preserve European regional 
stability through the promotion of political 
and economic freedom and respect for terri- 
torial integrity and national sovereignty; 

(3) The North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion has served and advanced U.S. and Euro- 
pean interests in political stability and col- 
lective security for forty five years. 

(4) The Poland, Hungary and the Czech Re- 
public have expressed interest in joining 
NATO. Therefore, it is the sense of the Sen- 
ate that, 

(1) European nations which have dem- 
onstrated both capability and willingness to 
support collective defense requirements and 
established democratic practices including 
free, fair elections, civilian control of mili- 
tary institutions, respect for territorial іп- 
tegrity and the individual liberties of its 
citizens share the goals of the North Atlan- 
tic Treaty Organization; and 

(2) The United States should urge imme- 
diate admission to NATO for those nations 
which advance and support this common 
agenda. 

Mr. MCCONNELL. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. MCCONNELL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MCCONNELL. Mr. President, I 
ask for the yeas and nays on the sec- 
ond-degree amendment that I sent to 
the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there a 
sufficient second? There is not a suffi- 
cient second. 

Mr. McCONNELL. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HELMS. I call for regular order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The reg- 
ular order is amendment 1278 offered by 
the Senator from North Carolina. 

Mr. HELMS. I suggest the absence of 
а quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further debate on the amendment? 

Mr. HELMS. I suggest the absence of 
а quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the pending 
amendments be temporarily set aside. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. KERRY. What we are intending 
to do at this time, I believe Senator 
DOLE has an amendment and we would 
like to proceed forward with business 
on this bill while we work out some of 
the parliamentary situations surround- 
ing the amendments currently before 
the Senate. 

So if Senators have additional 
amendments at this time—and it is my 
understanding that Senator DOLE was 
prepared to come forward with an 
amendment on the Bosnia embargo. I 
think Senator SIMPSON wanted to 
speak momentarily. 

Until they arrrive, I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. The assistant 
legislative clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I am going 
to send an amendment up momentarily 
on behalf of myself, Senators LIEBER- 
MAN, LUGAR, MOYNIHAN, HELMS, 
D’ AMATO, BIDEN, and FEINGOLD. 
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I thought first I might explain the 
amendment, and I will not take a great 
deal of time. I know the managers are 
trying to get amendments out of the 
мау, and І ат very happy to cooperate. 
The majority leader would like to get a 
list of the amendments so we will know 
precisely what may be ahead. 

UNITED STATES ARMS EMBARGO ON BOSNIA 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, the siege of 
Sarajevo began on April 6, 1992, and 
since that time, the world has watched 
with horror as the citizens of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina have been systemati- 
cally terrorized, driven out of their 
homes, and murdered by the tens of 
thousands. 

The leaders of the international com- 
munity have failed to respond ade- 
quately or effectively to this blatant 
and brutal act of aggression against a 
U.N. member state. 

Sanctions were imposed against Ser- 
bia in May 1992. But, by the summer of 
1992—-with about 65 percent of Bosnia 
under Serbian occupation—it became 
clear that hard liner Slobodan 
Milosevic and Serbian-backed irregular 
forces would not respond to economic 
or diplomatic pressure by the United 
Nations and the European Community. 
How did the international community 
react to Serbian intransigence? By 
boldly moving forward with more reso- 
lutions, more speeches, and more diplo- 
matic handwringing. 

Indeed, the only real U.N. Security 
Council action was undertaken by the 
clerks who typed and photocopied nu- 
merous pages of resolutions and re- 
ports. Sure, a NATO no-fly zone exists, 
safe havens have been established, and 
air strikes are a possibility, but only in 
theory, in U.N. and NATO documents. 

In the fall of 1993, when it became 
evident that these paper threats would 
fail to do the trick, the international 
community redefined the war in Bosnia 
as a civil war, turning a blind eye to 
Serb and Croat support of irregular 
forces, and to the presence of regular 
Yugoslav Army and Croatian Army 
units in Bosnia. For the past few 
months, the Europeans and United Na- 
tions, through their envoys, Lord Owen 
and Thorvald Stoltenberg, have been 
pressuring the Bosnians to surrender 
and sign a deal leading to a three-way 
division of Bosnia, leaving the Bosnian 
Government in control of about one- 
third of their original territory. 

Mr. President, let us face it, the Eu- 
ropeans never had the resolve to take 
on the second-rate forces directed by 
Belgrade. And, the United Nations 
lacked the will to use force even in 
limited ways—to implement the so- 
called safe havens resolutions or to fa- 
cilitate the delivery of food to starving 
Bosnians. The fact is that almost any 
thug with a gun can stop a U.N. con- 
voy. 

But, putting the international com- 
munity’s lack of courage and principle 
aside, what is most egregious and inde- 
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fensible is that the international com- 
munity has maintained an arms embar- 
go on the Bosnian Government. In ef- 
fect, the world has said, we will not 
defend you and we will not let you de- 
fend yourself. Your only option is to 
surrender.” And so, the trigger-happy 
terrorists in the hills around Sarajevo 
can target a school, a hospital, or a 
playground and know with almost com- 
plete certainty that they need not fear 
any reprisals—they can slaughter inno- 
cent children at play. If you watched 
TV over the weekend, you saw six chil- 
dren slaughtered in a playground and 
many others injured. They can do it 
without any consequence. 

I cannot forget the pictures shown 
this week on CNN of blood-soaked snow 
which only moments earlier had been 
the scene of children sledding. What if 
these had been pictures of Paris or 
London? Would the U.N. Security 
Council claim that the British and 
French do not have the right to defend 
themselves? Is the right to self-defense 
limited to the permanent members of 
the Security Council? 

I am deeply disappointed that both 
this administration and the previous 
one failed to assert the leadership nec- 
essary to move the international com- 
munity toward policies that would let 
the Bosnians, at the very least, defend 
their families and their homes. 

President Clinton, when he was a 
candidate and through the early 
months of his Presidency, publicly sup- 
ported the idea of lifting the arms em- 
bargo. Unfortunately, to date, Presi- 
dent Clinton has not used the tremen- 
dous influence of his office to build 
support in favor of this option, but he 
still believes in it because I heard him 
say so myself. 

I do not think it is too late to do the 
right thing. I believe that in light of 
growing frustrations with the ineffec- 
tive U.N. peacekeeping operation in 
Bosnia, another opportunity has pre- 
sented itself to revisit the issue of lift- 
ing the arms embargo. Citizens in 
countries such as Canada which have 
sent troops to join UNPROFOR in 
Bosnia are becoming weary of a situa- 
tion where their troops seem to be sit- 
ting ducks; public sentiment is growing 
to pull UNPROFOR forces out. You 
hear it almost every night on tele- 
vision. 

The administration is right to oppose 
the introduction of United States 
ground forces into Bosnia to impose a 
peace settlement as has been urged by 
the French. Bosnia is not a colony, it is 
a member state of the United Nations 
with rights under the U.N. Charter, in- 
cluding the right to self-defense. But, 
opposing bad ideas is not enough. The 
United States must assert leadership in 
support of a better course of action. 

Now is the time for the administra- 
tion to push again for lifting the U.N. 
arms embargo. And, the first step 
should be the United States lifting its 
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embargo on the Bosnian Government. 
By providing arms to the Bosnians we 
not only improve their ability to de- 
fend themselves, but enable them to 
protect and deliver critically needed 
humanitarian aid. 

Clearly, the President is focused on 
his domestic agenda, but lifting the 
U.S. embargo and pressing for the U.N. 
Security Council to do the same will 
not require a great deal of the Presi- 
dent's time—probably just a few phone 
calls to Prime Minister Major, Presi- 
dent Mitterand, and of course, Presi- 
dent Yeltsin—who has been staunchly 
supported by President Clinton and the 
U.S. Congress—to the tune of $2.5 bil- 
lion this year alone. Indeed, such a 
move will be a big step toward the just 
resolution of this tragic war in a man- 
ner that does not involve a massive 
commitment of U.S. resources—to in- 
clude U.S. military personnel. 

Therefore, in the hope of urging the 
President toward this course of action, 
Iam offering this amendment, together 
with Senators LIEBERMAN, LUGAR, 
MOYNIHAN, HELMS, D'AMATO, FEINGOLD, 
and BIDEN. It states that it is the sense 
of the Senate that the President should 
terminate the United States embargo 
against Bosnia, pursuant to article 51 
of the U.N. Charter, and provide mili- 
tary assistance to the Government of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina upon receipt of 
such a request. 

This amendment is essentially the 
same language that was passed by the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
during its markup of the foreign aid 
authorization bill—a modification of 
the bill I introduced last year, S. 1044. 
It is also similar to language passed 
last year in the House, based on the 
companion bill to S. 1044 introduced by 
Congressman HYDE. 

Mr. President, maybe this is not 
going to have any impact. We all have 
to be very careful about passing resolu- 
tions, handwringing, speeches, and 
things that really do not help. 

But it seems to me at least this sends 
а message and supports the President 
in a very ticklish situation, with the 
British and the French on the other 
side. It seems to me that many of us on 
the floor on both sides of the aisle and 
the President himself and the Vice 
President have been talking about lift- 
ing the arms embargo for a long, long 
time. We have not been able to per- 
suade our allies. But, what is at stake 
here is not just Bosnia but the inter- 
national order. 

So I hope we could at least send a 
signal and underscore the support in 
the U.S. Senate, bipartisan support for 
this sense-of-the-Senate resolution. 

I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New York. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, I rise 
as a cosponsor of the Republican lead- 
er’s bipartisan measure, and I would 
like to echo his theme, which is to say 
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that it is not too late. It is possible, I 
know, to have reached the contrary 
judgment. It is possible, that when 
CNN broadcast a mortar shell killing 6 
children playing with sleds, that one 
just moved to another channel. It is 
possible, I suppose, to ignore the ac- 
count in this morning’s press that reg- 
ular Serbian Army units are operating 
in Bosnia. It is possible to assume that 
nothing having been done, nothing will 
be done. 

But I say, as Senator DOLE has said: 
it is not too late. What is at issue is far 
too important to let go by. The resolu- 
tion speaks to Article 51 of the United 
Nations Charter which guarantees the 
right of self-defense. 

What we have allowed to happen so 
far is indefensible. We have suborned 
violations of international law. In the 
first instance by standing by while the 
Serbian Army invaded Bosnia. And 
then compounding that violation of the 
Charter by denying the Bosnian Gov- 
ernment the means of self-defense. We 
have helped create a caricature of what 
the United Nations was meant to be. 

Can we ever imagine that that Char- 
ter, which grew out of the invasion of 
nations around the world by Nazi Ger- 
many, fascist Italy, imperial Japan and 
by such like nations, would permit 
this? It says that the one absolute rule 
of international law is that armies will 
not cross borders, armies will not in- 
vade and partition other nations. The 
drafters of the Charter could not have 
imagined that we would first see an in- 
vasion occur and then place an embar- 
go on the injured, the aggrieved party, 
the invaded nation. Denying it even 
that elemental residual right of Article 
51 which says that if the international 
community will not maintain inter- 
national law you can at least defend 
your own lives and land. 

The Republican leader said that the 
invasion began April 1992. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I was in Sarajevo in November 
1992. I made my way in there. The Ca- 
nadian Air Force took me in and the 
next day the British Air Force took me 
out. As hard as it was to believe what 
you saw already, the playing fields in 
the high schools, the soccer fields being 
turned into cemeteries, there being no 
room left in the regular cemetery. 

As difficult as it was to believe that, 
it was surely not possible to believe 
that it would last through another win- 
ter and through that winter and on 
into another winter. Military men of 
great morale and endurance have been 
getting food in there. According to the 
United Nations High Commissioner for 
Refugees, there were two persons di- 
recting the relief effort in the whole of 
Sarajevo when I was there, but they 
were feeding a city that had no food. 
Whatever came in by airlift or convoy 
one day, was eaten the next. 

And yet, it has gone on another year. 
George Soros, a man of great stature 
who has made great endeavors on this 
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subject, said something painful; rend- 
ing. He said, “Sarajevo has become a 
concentration camp run by the United 
Nations.“ 

I spoke with the Deputy High Com- 
missioner for Refugees in Geneva not 
long ago and I asked him about this. 
He said, we can indeed say it is a camp, 
a refugee camp of people, deprived of 
every means of existence, being main- 
tained by others. And I say that is in- 
defensible. 

We will not forgive ourselves if, in 
the first large event of the post-cold- 
war era, we allow international law to 
be shredded, when we deny even the ca- 
pacity of self-defense to a nation being 
torn apart by ethnic hatred and foreign 
invasion. 

When I was in the region in Novem- 
ber 1992, the city of Mostar was still 
there. That 16th century bridge, a 
world monument, was still there. It is 
all gone, destroyed by the Croatian 
side, which has joined in preying on the 
remains of the Moslem population and 
a Bosnian Government that cannot de- 
fend itself. 

And it does not stop here. Will Mac- 
edonia be next? Will Albania be next? 
Will the violence in the Balkans 
spread? Will Serbia find that its huge 
northeastern region is in fact Hungar- 
ian? Will ethnonationalism, to use 
Walker Connor's term, spread across 
Europe, as indeed it is waiting to do? 
And will it have been invited to do be- 
cause we have done nothing? 

Senator DOLE said the previous ad- 
ministration has done nothing, nor has 
the present. President Clinton has 
made clear his conviction that we 
should lift this embargo. I have heard 
it from him myself, as the Senator 
from Kansas said he had done. And it is 
time to do. It is time to say, enough.“ 

And it is not too late. That is the 
proposition I would put. Despite all 
probabilities, Sarajevo is still alive. 
Despite enough horror to numb a popu- 
lation, to turn it into a passive and 
doomed community, that has not hap- 
pened. 

I would say to you that everything 
America has stood for in the inter- 
national order for the last 50 years, 
from the time of Woodrow Wilson, is at 
issue here. 

I have served as Ambassador to the 
United Nations. I have served as Presi- 
dent of the Security Council. I could 
not have imagined in those days that 
we would let such an event as this take 
place. 

I see the Republican leader has re- 
turned to the floor. I want to say, I am 
honored to be associated with this 
amendment. The honor of the Senate is 
at issue, the Senate that ratified the 
United Nations Charter which abso- 
lutely forbids the invasion of one coun- 
try by another and absolutely guaran- 
tees the right of self-defense. Those 
matters are at issue. And to say once 
again, as Senator DOLE has said, it is 
not too late. 
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I hope that we might vote on this 
amendment, I do not wish to interfere 
too much with the proceedings, but I 
would like to inquire of the distin- 
guished manager, does he intend to 
have a vote on this? 

Mr. KERRY addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, I would 
say to the Senator from New York that 
we are just determining that now. Iam 
а supporter of this. I voted for it in 
committee. I would like to say a few 
words about it in a moment. 

I am prepared to accept it, but the 
issue is whether or not we want to have 
a rollcall vote. 

Mr. DOLE. I am checking on this 
side. I think it is a very important 
issue. I am not certain that we would 
want to do it on a voice vote. But I will 
let the manager know very shortly. 

I did listen to all of what the Senator 
from New York had to say. I certainly 
appreciate it, because he was there 
and he probably understands it better 
than I. 

If the manager would permit me to 
send the amendment to the desk, be- 
cause I failed to do that. And I want to 
add the distinguished Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. FEINGOLD] and the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
LEVIN] as cosponsors. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. DOLE. The distinguished Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. BIDEN] is already а 
совропвог. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1281 
(Purpose: To express the sense of the Senate 
regarding termination of the United States 
arms embargo of the Government of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina, and for other purposes) 

Mr. DOLE. I send the amendment to 
the desk and ask for its immediate con- 
sideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Kansas [Mr. DOLE], for 
himself, Mr. LIEBERMAN, Mr. LUGAR, Mr. 
MOYNIHAN, Mr. HELMS, Mr. D'AMATO, Mr. 
BIDEN, Мг. FEINGOLD, Mr. KERRY, and Mr. 
LEVIN proposes an amendment numbered 
1281. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that reading of the 
amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
REID). Without objection it is so or- 
dered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 179, after line 6, insert the follow- 
ing new section: 

SEC. . POLICY ON TERMINATION OF UNITED 
STATES ARMS EMBARGO. 

(a) FINDINGS.—The Congress makes the fol- 
lowing findings: 

(1) On July 10, 1991, the United States 
adopted a policy suspending all licenses and 
other approvals to export or otherwise trans- 
fer defense articles and defense services to 
Yugoslavia. 

(2) On September 25, 1991, the United Na- 
tions Security Council adopted Resolution 
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713, which imposed a mandatory inter- 
national embargo on all deliveries of weap- 
ons and military equipment to Yugoslavia. 

(3) The United States considered the policy 
adopted July 10, 1991, to comply fully with 
Resolution 713 and therefore took no addi- 
tional action in response to that resolution. 

(4) On January 8, 1992, the United Nations 
Security Council adopted Resolution 727, 
which decided that the mandatory arms em- 
bargo imposed by Resolution 713 should 
apply to any independent states that might 
thereafter emerge on the territory of Yugo- 
slavia. 

(5) On February 29 апа March 1, 1992, the 
people of Bosnia and Herzegovina voted in a 
referendum to declare independence from 
Yugoslavia. 

(6) On April 7, 1992, the United States rec- 
ognized the Government of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina. 

(7) On Мау 22, 1992, the Government of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina was admitted to full 
membership in the United Nations. 

(8) Consistent with Resolution 727, the 
United States has continued to apply the 
policy adopted July 10, 1991, to independent 
states that have emerged on the territory of 
the former Yugoslavia, including Bosnia and 
Herzegovina. 

(9) Subsequent to the adoption of Resolu- 
tion 727 and Bosnia and Herzegovina’s inde- 
pendence referendum, the siege of Sarajevo 
began and fighting spread to other areas of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina. 

(10) The Government of Serbia intervened 
directly in the fighting by providing signifi- 
cant military, financial, and political sup- 
port and direction to Serbian-allied irregular 
forces in Bosnia and Herzegovina. 

(11) In statements dated May 1 and May 12, 
1992, the Conference on Security and Co- 
operation in Europe declared that the gov- 
ernment of Serbia and the Serbian-con- 
trolled Yugoslav National Army were com- 
mitting aggression against the Government 
of Bosnia and Herzegovina and assigned to 
them prime responsibility for the escalation 
of bloodshed and destruction. 

(12) On May 30, 1992, the United Nations Se- 
curity Council adopted Resolution 757, which 
condemned the Government of Serbia for its 
continued failure to respect the territorial 
integrity of Bosnia and Herzegovina. 

(13) Serbian-allied irregular forces have oc- 
cupied approximately 70 percent of the terri- 
tory of Bosnia and Herzegovina, committed 
gross violations of human rights in the areas 
they have occupied, and established a seces- 
sionist government committed to eventual 
unification with Serbia. 

(14) The military and other support and di- 
rection provided to Serbian-allied irregular 
forces in Bosnia and Herzegovina constitutes 
an armed attack on the Government of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina by the Government 
of Serbia within the meaning of Article 51 of 
the United Nations Charter. 

(15) Under Article 51, the Government of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina, as a member of the 
United Nations, has an inherent right of in- 
dividual or collective self-defense against the 
armed attack from the Government of Serbia 
until the United Nations Security Council 
has taken measures necessary to maintain 
international peace and security. 

(16) The measures taken by the United Na- 
tions Security Council in response to the 
armed attack on Bosnia and Herzegovina 
have not been adequate to maintain inter- 
national peace and security. 

(17) Bosnia and Herzegovina has been un- 
able successfully to resist the armed attack 
from Serbia because it lacks the means to 
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counter heavy weaponry that Serbia ob- 
tained from the Yugoslav National Army 
upon the dissolution of Yugoslavia, and be- 
cause the mandatory international arms em- 
bargo has prevented Bosnia and Herzegovina 
from obtaining from other countries the 
means to counter such heavy weaponry. 

(18) On December 18, 1992, with the affirma- 
tive vote of the United States, the United 
Nations General Assembly adopted Resolu- 
tion 47/121, which urged the United Nations 
Security Council to exempt Bosnia and 
Herzegovina from the mandatory arms em- 
bargo imposed by Resolution 713. 

(19) In the absence of adequate measures to 
maintain international peace and security, 
continued application to the Government of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina of the mandatory 
international arms embargo imposed by the 
United Nations Security Council prior to the 
armed attack on Bosnia and Herzegovina un- 
dermines that government's right of individ- 
ual or collective self-defense and therefore 
contravenes Article 51 of the United Nations 
Charter. 

(20) Bosnia and Herzegovina's right of self- 
defense under Article 51 of the United Na- 
tions Charter includes the right to ask for 
military assistance from other countries and 
to receive such assistance if offered. 

(b) POLICY ON TERMINATION OF ARMS Ем- 
BARGO.—(1) The President should terminate 
the United States arms embargo of the Gov- 
ernment of Bosnia and Herzegovina upon re- 
ceipt from that government of a request for 
assistance in exercising its right of self-de- 
fense under Article 51 of the United Nations 
Charter, 

(2) As used in this subsection, the term 
“United States arms embargo of the Govern- 
ment of Bosnia and Herzegovina“ means the 
application to the Government of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina of— 

(A) the policy adopted July 10, 1991, and 
published in the Federal Register of July 19, 
1991 (58 Fed. Reg. 33322) under the heading 
“Suspension of Munitions Export Licenses to 
Yugoslavia’; and 

(B) any similar policy being applied by the 
United States Government as of the date of 
receipt of the request described in subsection 
(a) pursuant to which approval is routinely 
denied for transfers of defense articles and 
defense services to the former Yugoslavia. 

(c) POLICY ON MILITARY ASSISTANCE.—The 
President should provide appropriate mili- 
tary assistance to the Government of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina upon receipt from that gov- 
ernment of a request for assistance in exer- 
cising its right of self-defense under Article 
51 of the United Nations Charter. 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, I will 
just take a moment before my col- 
league from Wisconsin speaks. I would 
like to take a moment in support of 
the amendment and then defer to my 
colleagues. 

There are some who will not like 
this, and maybe some in the adminis- 
tration who do not. 

On my way back from China and 
Vietnam, I had 2 days of meetings in 
both Paris and London with the De- 
fense Minister and those negotiating 
the question of Bosnia. I must say, I 
was struck by the decision that seems 
to have settled in in Europe that this is 
somehow something that they cannot 
really do anything about; that it does 
not necessarily represent a vital inter- 
est of any kind; and if it did amount to 
something, they would want to do 
something about it. 
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What strikes me even more about 
this situation is that we have joined in 
the United Nations in a resolution that 
has fundamentally created a disequilib- 
rium and that has denied a State that 
we recognize and that the United Na- 
tions has accepted for membership, de- 
nies that State their own access to the 
capacity to defend themselves. 

It is contrary not only to the charter 
of the United Nations itself, but I 
think it is contrary to any sense of 
fairness or common sense that someone 
might have. 

We should note that the Bosnians ap- 
pear on the battlefield at this point to 
be doing quite well and to have proven 
that even notwithstanding this embar- 
go they know how to defend themselves 
and are prepared to do so. 

Nevertheless, you cannot help but 
recognize that over the course of time 
the Serbs—particularly supported from 
the outside over this entire period of 
time—have had an extraordinary abil- 
ity to work their will and to create a 
disequilibrium at the negotiating 
table, and in the process of trying to 
achieve a peace. 

If it is to be that Europeans and 
Americans decide that they do not 
have a dog in this fight or that they do 
not have any interest worth our being 
involved—and that may well be—they 
at least should not leave it to others to 
fight it out in an unfair situation cre- 
ated by our own policy. 

What we have done is restrain the 
ability of Moslems to address their own 
vital interests of national security and 
defense. And it has cost lives. There is 
no doubt about that. 

So I think the Senator from Kansas 
is absolutely correct. It is not too late 
to at least redress that imbalance. And 
if it is to be that this is going to be re- 
solved by the parties, then let them re- 
solve it on the basis of the Charter of 
the United Nations, the right to defend 
oneself, and let them resolve it without 
the United States of America joining 
with other countries in denying the 
ability to fairly be able to do that. 

That is not an ideal outcome. But no- 
body has suggested an outcome in this 
event that somehow is ideal and no one 
has suggested a way that anybody is 
willing to shed the blood. They are 
shedding the blood and they are doing 
it at remarkable disadvantage—at a 
disadvantage placed on them by us. 

That is not only unfair, it is absurd. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. FEINGOLD. I thank the Senator 
from Massachusetts. I rise to join as an 
original cosponsor of this resolution. 
As I do it, I am both pleased to be а 
part of it, and also saddened. I am 
pleased because, if I have ever seen 
anything that is long overdue, it is 
taking this action, lifting the arms em- 
bargo. I am saddened because there 
really was no reason at all why this 
could not have been done a year ago. 
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I must say, the first resolution I ever 
introduced in the United States Senate 
was Senate Resolution 79 last March 
that called for lifting the arms embar- 
go against Bosnia. At the time there 
did not seem to be much talk about 
that. There was a six-point plan the ad- 
ministration was talking about. There 
was a discussion of bombing. There was 
a discussion of sending 25,000 or 50,000 
troops. People seemed unable to talk 
about just lifting the arms embargo in 
isolation, as if it was just a minor step, 
as if it would not do much good. 

The sad commentary is because we 
failed to act, there has been an unbe- 
lievable amount of unnecessary suffer- 
ing on the part of the people of Bosnia 
in the past year. Even at the time 
when we were commemorating the 
Warsaw Ghetto tragedy and the open- 
ing of the Holocaust Museum—we all 
went to the ceremonies, the extremely 
moving ceremony in the Capitol Ro- 
tunda—everyone made the statement: 
“Never again.” 

This was, in Bosnia, similar to what 
had happened in the Warsaw Ghetto; 
that just a few people in the Warsaw 
Ghetto, with just a few arms could de- 
fend themselves for an unbelievable 
length of time. But still no action was 
taken. 

I confess I was concerned that we 
should not act unilaterally, as this res- 
olution has us do, because, after all, we 
had supported a Security Council reso- 
lution that called for this arms embar- 
go to exist. As the Senator from New 
York pointed out, we created this situ- 
ation. We put an arms embargo on all 
of the former Yugoslavia. The result 
was that the Serbians had all the arms, 
and the Bosnians had virtually none. 
And I was concerned that, somehow, it 
would be a breach of our commitment 
to the United Nations, and to the Secu- 
rity Council resolution if we voted to 
act unilaterally. 

That is why I am fortunate to serve 
on the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee with the Senator from New 
York. Because he came into that com- 
mittee a few months ago and he point- 
ed out that even though there may be 
a Security Council resolution calling 
for an arms embargo, there is a higher 
law within the United Nations Charter. 
That is Article 51, which says the right 
of self defense is paramount for all 
member nations. Bosnia became a 
member nation in April 1992. 

That argument was persuasive to me, 
not only because it made sense but be- 
cause it came from somebody who was 
president of the Security Council—aw- 
fully well-qualified to talk about the 
legal position. In the Foreign Relations 
Committee we did vote to lift the arms 
embargo. 

The President, as the Senator from 
Kansas pointed out, did indicate his 
support for lifting the arms embargo. 
He did seek that action but was 
blocked by some of our European part- 
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ners in NATO, in particular, France 
and England. We were able to persuade 
them to allow us to drop the pallets of 
food and medicine but they blocked us 
from lifting the arms embargo. 

One of the misunderstandings people 
have about this situation is that some- 
how we will help solve the problem by 
dropping a few bombs or by sending 
American troops in there. They refuse 
to acknowledge the basic fact. There 
actually are far more Bosnian Moslems 
than Bosnian Serbs and that many of 
them are ready to fight. They just do 
not have the arms. That is why it is so 
sad that we have let a year go by with- 
out providing them with the basic op- 
portunity to defend themselves. 

I think the most important thing 
that has been said on this issue so far 
has been said by the Senator from New 
York. To me it is really the first mes- 
sage of hope I have heard on this sub- 
ject for many, many months; that is, 
that it is not too late. 

I confess I started feeling, after a few 
months, that we were not getting any- 
where on this issue. You look at Sara- 
jevo, you look at the tragedies, and 
you figure, “What good will these arms 
do?’’ It is easy to buy into that kind of 
an argument. It is easy to become fa- 
talistic about this situation. But the 
Senator from New York is right. It is a 
terrible mistake to say it is too late. It 
is a terrible mistake to stand back and 
say this one is just too complicated for 
us, let us not get involved. 

The Senator from Massachusetts cor- 
rectly points out that something has 
changed on the ground very recently in 
Bosnia. The Bosnian Moslems аге mak- 
ing progress. They are making progress 
against some of the Serbian positions. 
And, it is even a little bit of a sad com- 
mentary—they are making progress 
against the Croatian positions because, 
before this whole situation became 
completely messed up, there was some 
cooperation between the Croatian and 
Bosnian sides against the Serbians. 

Why is that progress being made, 
though? Why, all of a sudden, are the 
Bosnian Moslems able to move for- 
ward? My reading of this and the infor- 
mation I have is they have, despite the 
embargo now, been able to obtain some 
arms. And the result has been dra- 
matic. It has been a reversal on the 
ground. 

Of course, what country is now cry- 
ing out for a sudden peace settlement? 
What country is saying it is urgent? 
All of a sudden, France, the country 
that would not allow us to lift the 
arms embargo, is saying we have to 
stop this operation right away. Now 
that finally the Bosnians are gaining 
ground, now that finally they are able 
to move away from the humiliation of 
not being able to defend themselves be- 
cause they are not even being given a 
gun to stand against an aggressor, they 
want action now. 

I will be the first to say no side in 
this controversy is without blame. All 
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sides have committed atrocities. And 
the arguments you hear about which 
side has committed the worst atrocity 
at the worst time is open. The fact is, 
only one side has been almost com- 
pletely disarmed and that is the 
Bosnian Moslem side. 

We were, a few minutes ago, begin- 
ning to debate the question of whether 
various countries should be admitted 
to NATO. That is a very important 
question. But what that question raises 
is not whether a country can defend it- 
self, but whether we will commit our 
own troops and our own Armed Forces 
to defend another country? 

Of course, Poland and the Czech Re- 
public and other countries have a 
strong right to ask that question. And 
we need to respond. But what about 
Bosnia? They are not asking us to be a 
part of NATO. They are just asking us 
for the basic human right to defend 
themselves. And we hem and haw. And 
we fail to correct the error that we 
made by putting the arms embargo 
into effect. 

I know there are others who want to 
speak but let me just conclude by read- 
ing a quote from Bosnia's Prime Min- 
ister, Haris Silajdzic. A few months ago 
this gentleman had some of the most 
important comments on this issue. He 
was not the Prime Minister then. He is 
now the Prime Minister. And he still 
has some of the strongest things to say 
about this issue. What Mr. Silajdzic 
says now is not that the Bosnians are 
desperately losing and need the arms, 
but that they are making progress and 
need the help. He says: 

As soon as we begin to defend ourselves, 
it’s as if they're saying, How dare you? You, 
a helpless victim? A victim over which we 
can cry, quote principles, have conferences 


and pass resolutions, and mention in our 
ә” 


campai ? 

The civilized world not only stayed away, 
in a flagrant breach of the United Nations 
charter, but they have also prevented us 
from defending ourselves by refusing to lift 
the United Nations arms embargo. 

Mr. Silajdzic concludes by saying: 

We want one of two things from the West. 
Either defend us, or let us defend ourselves. 

Mr. President, I wanted to commend 
the Republican leader, the Senator 
from New York, and the other sponsors 
of this for finally getting out to the 
floor of the Senate on this issue. This 
is something that should have been 
here a long time ago: The reversal of 
our egregious error in preventing the 
Bosnian Government from being able 
to defend itself. Thank you, Mr. Presi- 
dent. I yield the floor. 

Mr. LEVIN addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Michigan. 

Mr. LEVIN. Mr. President, first let 
me commend the Republican leader for 
this amendment. It is a very important 
amendment. I believe it speaks the ma- 
jority sentiment of this body—maybe 
unanimous—but surely the majority of 
this body that at least we should allow 
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the Bosnians to defend themselves. It 
is one thing not to come to their as- 
sistance militarily as the capital, Sara- 
jevo, is being pounded day after day, 
week after week, month after month, 
year after year. The siege goes on of a 
capital of a European country recog- 
nized by all of us, a member of the 
United Nations, a capital under siege 
being pounded by Serbian artillery. 

It is bad enough that the world does 
not come to the military aid of that 
country, but it is absolutely shameful 
that we will not let them defend them- 
selves. I find that to be the totally un- 
acceptable response to this tragic situ- 
ation. 

We had a visit a couple months ago 
here in Washington by a newspaper 
publisher in Sarajevo, a newspaper 
called the Liberator. His name is 
Kemal Kurspahic. This brave man has 
published a paper for the last 2 years 
while that capital has been under siege. 
His staff is multiethnic. There are Mos- 
lems on his staff; there are Serbs on his 
staff; there are Croatians on his staff, 
day after day being able to get out a 
paper reflecting the diversity of that 
capital under those circumstances. 
They are living proof not just of the 
bravery of people in the newspaper 
business under extreme difficult condi- 
tions, they are living proof of the fact 
that Sarajevo is a multiethnic capital. 

This is not just a case of one ethnic 
group fighting and slaughtering an- 
other. This is a capital which is di- 
verse. It is made up of people of all 
races and ethnic backgrounds that are 
together trying to hold off and stave 
off the end of their country. Surely— 
surely—in the name of human decency, 
at a minimum, we can permit them to 
defend themselves. Surely if this world 
is not yet strong enough and, in my 
book, wise enough to come to the de- 
fense of a country which is the subject 
of such obvious aggression, if we are 
not yet in a position to do that, moral- 
ity, common sense, decency requires us 
to allow them to defend themselves. 
For us to tell them that we will not 
even permit them to defend themselves 
against this aggression, it seems to me, 
is nothing less than shameful. 

We have to end this embargo. I think 
we should do more, and I always felt we 
should do more, but we have been di- 
vided on that. I understand the com- 
plication of even air strikes. Although 
I favor them, I nonetheless understand 
the arguments against. But for the life 
of me, I do not understand how we can 
impose an embargo that affects but one 
of the three parties that are involved 
in this war. That, to me, is unaccept- 
able. That is what would be ended if 
this resolution is adopted and the ad- 
ministration pursues the recommenda- 
tion of this resolution. 

I am proud to be a cosponsor of the 
amendment of the Senator from Kan- 
sas. He has been a fighter in the effort 
to at least let the Bosnians defend 
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themselves. The people of Sarajevo and 
the other cities inside Bosnia have that 
basic human right. It is supposed to 
have been guaranteed to them under 
the U.N. Charter at a minimum. For 
heaven's sake, let us allow them to 
fight for their own survival and their 
own freedom. I yield the floor. 

Mr. LIEBERMAN addressed the 
Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Connecticut. 

ENDING THE MURDER IN BOSNIA 

Mr. LIEBERMAN. Mr. President, 
while the Senate has been out of ses- 
sion these past 2 months, we have wit- 
nessed the enormous power of nature 
and seen the death and disaster which 
can occur because of forces beyond the 
control of men. Each of us was touched 
in some way by the devastation of the 
earthquake in California or by the un- 
relenting bitter cold and ice of the win- 
ter storms which have struck the Mid- 
west and East. I have great sympathy 
for all of our citizens who suffered from 
these natural disasters and I hope that 
we will be expeditious in our consider- 
ation of relief measures particularly 
for the California earthquake victims. 

But, Mr. President, these events pale 
in comparison to the death and de- 
struction we have seen in these past 
years, months and even days, brought 
about not by the hand of God, but by 
the destructive and purposeful evil of 
one man’s hand turned against an- 
other. Who among us was not 
heartsickened and outraged by the re- 
port from Sarajevo this weekend of the 
deaths of Jasmina and Indira Brkovic, 
Nermin Rizvanovic, Merza Dedovic, 
Admir Subasic, and another whose 
name I do not know? Were these sol- 
diers who died fighting on a battlefield 
in what was once the civilized land of 
Yugoslavia? Were this true, we might 
be saddened at the continued loss of 
life and perplexed by the inability of 
the world community to end this sense- 
less slaughter. But these were not sol- 
diers. They were not even adults. These 
were children: Jasmina was 5, Merza 
was 8, Admir was 9, Indira was 11, and 
Nermin was the eldest at 12. What was 
the crime that these children were 
guilty of? What was it that brought 
them to their deaths before any of 
them even reached their teenage years? 
They were sledding in the fresh fallen 
snow outside their apartment building 
in Sarajevo. They were sledding when 
four mortar shells—perhaps from the 
Serbian artillery which overlooks Sa- 
rajevo and often fires into residential 
areas of that once beautiful city—land- 
ed in their midst. 

I have a daughter who is the same 
age as some of these children. She and 
I took advantage of the fallen snow in 
Connecticut during the congressional 
recess and played together, of course 
without fear. Why should mothers and 
fathers in Sarajevo, or anywhere in the 
former Yugoslavia, have to worry that 
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if their children play in the snow, they 
could be blown to bits by shrapnel from 
a well-aimed or totally unaimed mor- 
tar round? 

I have spoken on the war in Bosnia 
before in this Chamber, but never have 
I been more outraged than I am today. 
This is not the time for more hand- 
wringing and finger-pointing. Now is 
the time for America to act like the 
great and moral power that we are. We 
must stop making empty threats which 
only seem to amuse the criminals who 
authorize these shellings; we must act 
to end the slaughter. No more children 
can be allowed to lose their lives in Sa- 
rajevo while the world stands idly by. 
In the name of all that is decent and 
right let us act now to end the murder 
of innocents. 

But how do we do that? What is there 
that we can do after so much blood has 
been shed to restore a modicum of san- 
ity and humanity to this devastated 
land? A few weeks ago, I joined Senator 
DECONCINI, former Secretary of Defense 
Frank Carlucci, Ambassadors Max 
Kampelman and Jeane Kirkpatrick, 
Representatives SUSAN MOLINARI and 
FRANK MCCLOSKEY, former Carter ad- 
ministration official Hodding Carter, 
and Morton Abramowitz, Lane 
Kirkland, and Aryeh Neier in calling 
on President Clinton to lead NATO in 
resolving the unfinished business of 
peace in the Balkans. The proposals we 
made were entitled Bosnia First“ for 
they attempt to restore a meaningful 
division of responsibility for Bosnia 
and the Balkans. Based on the fun- 
damental principles of the Atlantic 
Charter, the United Nations Charter, 
and the Helsinki Final Act, Bosnia 
First“ calls for NATO to focus its con- 
siderable resources on saving civilian 
lives by ensuring that humanitarian 
relief is actually delivered, stopping 
war crimes, and preventing a wider 
Balkan war. It also asserts the right 
and demands the restoration of the 

ability of the Bosnian people to defend 
themselves. 

Our proposals do not call for the de- 
ployment of United States troops to 
Bosnia. But we do call for the United 
States and the world community to 
stand up for what is right and to exer- 
cise the same moral courage which our 
soldiers would show if they were or- 
dered to Bosnia. First, the United 
States should invoke the United Na- 
tions Genocide Convention and support 
the International War Crimes Tribunal. 
Those who authorize the use of artil- 
lery against civilians and those who 
aim and fire such artillery as they did 
again this weekend merit condemna- 
tion as criminals. The International 
War Crimes Tribunal is the right first 
step to bring these people to inter- 
national justice. Second, we call for 
the end of the arms embargo against 
Bosnia. We can no longer assert that 
the killing will end while one side has 
no legitimate access to the means of 
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their own defense. Third, we must pro- 
vide the legitimate Government of 
Bosnia the means to deliver humani- 
tarian supplies and vital services to its 
own people. It is time to recognize that 
the U.N. effort to deliver humanitarian 
supplies is insufficient. Too little of 
the aid destined for the suffering in 
Bosnia actually gets to those for whom 
it was intended. The United Nations 
forces which are on the ground in 
Bosnia are too few in number, too 
lightly armed, and too restricted by 
their rules of engagement to effec- 
tively deliver aid when faced with hos- 
tile forces trying to prevent these de- 
liveries or, worse, to divert them from 
their intended destinations. In assist- 
ing the Bosnian Government, air forces 
of willing NATO member states, in- 
cluding the United States, should be 
used as necessary to protect convey 
routes and aid corridors, to break road- 
blocks and sieges, and to prevent inter- 
ference with the U.N.-Bosnian transfer 
of responsibility for delivery assist- 
ance. 

Mr. President, we must at long last 
stand up to those who kill children in 
Sarajevo, who would commit genocide 
in Bosnia, and who ignore the cries of 
the civilized world for an end to this 
madness. It is time for us to say 
Enough!“ I ask my colleagues to join 
me today in telling the President of 
Serbia: “Мг. Milosevic, stop the 
slaughter!"' If Milosevic turns a deaf 
ear to us as he has done in the past, 
then the leaders of the United Nations 
and NATO must act decisively and ex- 
погоре to do it for him. 

In summary, Mr. President, the State 
Department authorization bill, which 
the Senate is currently considering, 
has become every year that I have been 
in the Senate not just an authorization 
bill for the State Department, but an 
opportunity for Members of the Senate 
to speak out in various ways on press- 
ing foreign policy problems and issues. 
I must say in that regard that it would 
have been irresponsible of the Members 
of this Chamber not to use this occa- 
sion to make some statement of con- 
cern, of anger, and hopefully of action 
in regard to what is happening in the 
former Yugoslavia. That is why I am 
grateful to the Senate Republican lead- 
er, the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
DOLE], for initiating this amendment 
and why I am proud to be one of the 
original cosponsors of the amendment. 

Mr. President, this Senator has spo- 
ken out in the past on the floor of the 
Senate about what has been happening 
in Bosnia—about the war in Bosnia. 
The situation there continues to be, 
not just in gross geopolitical terms but 
in direct palpable human terms, one of 
the most painful and perplexing experi- 
ences that has occurred in the world 
since I have come of age. 

I cannot help but view it as a con- 
tinuing and terrible failure of diplo- 
macy and statecraft, and a failure of 
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will, a failure of the civilized world to 
take action to stop the aggression, to 
stop what has been a genocide against 
the people because of their religion— 
namely, that they are Moslems—to 
stop the slaughter of innocent human 
beings. There are those who say that 
this is too complicated a situation for 
us to enter in any meaningful way. It 
is, of course, a complicated situation, 
but our failure to enter it at least 
within the terms of this amendment, 
which is to give the Bosnian Moslems 
the right to defend themselves, would, 
in my opinion, not only be irrespon- 
sible but immoral. It would at this mo- 
ment in history, as the cold war ends 
and the former organizing principals of 
the world fall by the wayside, be an in- 
vitation to further extreme violence 
among ethnic groups in what was the 
Soviet Union. 

Mr. President, there are those who 
say what is happening in Bosnia is just 
a continuation of centuries of ethnic 
conflict. But as the Senator from 
Michigan, who has spoken before me, 
has said, the conflicts may have come 
and gone over the years but the mem- 
ory of many in the modern period has 
been of what was recently Bosnia as a 
multicultural society in which the var- 
ious groups actually lived quite well 
together. 

Perhaps one of the most painful and 
yet graphically illustrative tragedies 
in Bosnia in recent times was the pic- 
ture of that elderly woman lying dead 
in the streets of Sarajevo, three people 
walking by almost looking casually at 
her body because the appearance of 
corpses in the streets of Sarajevo and 
other Bosnian cities is commonplace. 

Then the story that followed: This 
was a Serbian woman who lived in Sa- 
rajevo and who had gone to try to pass 
а message to a granddaughter over the 
line, beyond this predominantly Mos- 
lem city of Sarajevo. She was hit by 
Serbian fire. All the complexity, all 
the irony, all the futility of the con- 
flict and all the inaccuracy of the 
claim that this is just a continuation 
of centuries old violence seen in the 
tragic death of this Serbian woman 
falling at the hands of Serbian fire in 
the city of Sarajevo. 

Mr. President, on every occasion of 
this awful story, when the United 
States or the Western World has 
seemed to be ready to act with force to 
stop the Serbian aggression, to stop 
the ethnic cleansing, the Serbs have 
hesitated, have pulled back, have 
begun to cooperate and yet, on every 
occasion, when the Western World—or 
the United States, in particular—has 
backed down from that forceful action, 
the Serbian aggression has begun again 
and the Moslems have been the major 
victims of that lack of will in the world 
community to press forward in some 
minimal way to come to their aid to 
allow them to negotiate a more reason- 
able end to this conflict. 
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Мг. President, а few weeks ago I was 
privileged to join with a bipartisan 
group, including our colleague, DENNIS 
DECONCINI; former Secretary of Defense 
during the Reagan administration, 
Frank Carlucci; Ambassadors Max 
Kampelman and Jeane Kirkpatrick; 
Congresswoman SUSAN MOLINARI; Con- 
gressman FRANK MCCLOSKEY; Hodding 
Carter and Morton Abramowitz, Lane 
Kirkland, and Aryeh Neier in a group 
called Action Council for Peace in the 
Balkans, which called on President 
Clinton to lead NATO in resolving the 
unfinished business of peace in that 
troubled region of Europe. 

The proposals we made were entitled 
Bosnia First,“ for they attempt to re- 
store a meaningful division of respon- 
sibility for Bosnia and the Balkans. 
Based on the fundamental principles of 
the Atlantic Charter, the United Na- 
tions Charter, and the Helsinki Final 
Act, Bosnia First“ calls on NATO to 
focus its considerable resources on sav- 
ing civilian lives by ensuring that hu- 
manitarian relief is actually delivered, 
stopping war crimes, and preventing a 
wider Balkan war. It also asserts—and 
I say that particularly in support of 
this amendment which the distin- 
guished Senate Republican leader has 
taken the leadership in introducing— 
the right and it demands the restora- 
tion of the ability of the Bosnian peo- 
ple to defend themselves. 

The proposals of this group went well 
beyond that right of self-defense to 
asking the United States to invoke the 
United Nations Genocide Commission 
and support the International War 
Crimes Tribunal, to actually involve 
air forces of willing NATO member 
states including the United States, as 
necessary, to protect convoy routes 
and aid corridors, to break roadblocks 
and sieges, and to prevent interference 
with the United Nations-Bosnia trans- 
fer of responsibility for delivering as- 
sistance. 

But today with this amendment we 
have the opportunity to fulfill a mini- 
mal moral obligation and not only an 
opportunity to carry out a strategic re- 
sponsibility, which is to try to bring an 
end to a conflict in Europe before it 
spreads wider and involves Europe and 
perhaps the rest of us in fighting that 
we will regret. Twice in this century 
we have turned our back on conflicts in 
Europe only to be drawn in later at a 
much larger price in blood and re- 
sources. 

Mr. President, this amendment rec- 
ognizes the right of self-defense of the 
people of Bosnia under article 51 of the 
U.N. Charter. It asks and urges the 
President to terminate the United 
States embargo on the Government of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina upon receipt 
from that Government of a request for 
assistance in exercising its right of 
self-defense under article 51 of the U.N. 
Charter. It encourages the President to 
provide appropriate military assistance 
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to the Government of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina upon receipt from that 
Government of a request for such as- 
sistance; namely, in the form of arms. 

Mr. President, once again we have an 
opportunity to do something meaning- 
ful, to do more than wring our hands 
and look at the dreadful stories of this 
weekend—as the Senate Republican 
leader remarked, this terrible story of 
these five or six children playing in the 
snow, sleigh riding, in Sarajevo, killed 
by mortar shells. This is an oppor- 
tunity to do something that can affect 
the balance of military action and the 
imbalance in moral action in the 
former Yugoslavia. 

I thank the Senate Republican leader 
for taking the lead on this. Again, Iam 
proud to be a cosponsor. I hope that we 
will have a rollcall vote on this because 
it seems to me we have spoken on 
other amendments here by way of roll- 
call. This is so pressing and profound 
an issue that I hate it to go by with 
just silent assent. I think we all ought 
to stand up and vote and send this mes- 
sage to our administration and also, 
send a small message of hope to the 
people in Bosnia. 

I thank the Chair and I yield the 
floor. 

Mr. DOLE addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Kansas, the minority leader. 
AMENDMENT NO. 1281, AS MODIFIED 

Mr. DOLE. I send a modification of 
the amendment to the desk. I said in 
my statement it was а sense-of-the- 
Senate resolution, and that does not 
appear in the appropriate place in the 
amendment, so I send a modification to 
the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator has the right to modify his own 
amendment, and the amendment is so 
modified. 

The modification is as follows: 

On page 6, line 7, after “1)” insert It is the 
sense of the Senate that” 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, could I ask 
for the yeas and nays on the amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there a 
sufficient second? 

There appears to be a sufficient sec- 
ond. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

I withhold. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
LIEBERMAN). If the Senator will with- 
hold, the Chair recognizes the Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. REID]. 

Mr. REID. I thank the Chair. I also 
extend my congratulations to the Re- 
publican leader for offering this 
amendment. 

Mr. President, about a year ago, the 
Democrats had a retreat in Virginia. 
At the retreat there was a long debate 
on what should be done in Bosnia and 
Herzegovina. The discussion included 
whether there should be bombings, led 
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by American planes. That discussion 
ended by saying perhaps, maybe. The 
discussion of sending American troops 
was a resounding no, and the discus- 
sion on arms for Bosnia was also a no. 

Now, during the past 10 or 11 months, 
I have stood by the belief that the 
United States should not be involved in 
exporting arms to other countries. We 
should in fact try to help other coun- 
tries through other means. Economic 
aid certainly is appropriate in many in- 
stances. But rarely have I believed that 
there is a need for the United States to 
export arms to another country. 

In fact, I can remember very clearly 
appearing before a large group of Paki- 
stani physicians. There are about 3,000 
or more of them in the United States. 
Under some very intense questioning I 
stated to those assembled physicians 
that I did not believe it was appro- 
priate to send arms to the people in 
Bosnia and Herzegovina. 

Now, during the period of time that 
has transpired since the debate, the 
discussion in Virginia at the Demo- 
cratic conference, a lot has taken 
place. About 70 percent of the territory 
of Bosnia and Herzegovina has been 
overrun by the Serbs. There is rarely a 
day goes by that we do not see depicted 
on television, and in the newspapers, 
the terrible tragedies that are taking 
place there. 

Mr. President, even I have had 
enough. Even I can take no more. I 
think the time has come, where one of 
those rare opportunities has presented 
itself to this Congress that we have to 
say to the rest of the world that we, 
the most powerful nation in the world, 
are not going to send troops to Bosnia 
and Herzegovina. I do not personally 
believe that we should do bombing, but 
should we not at least allow those peo- 
ple to have some type of weapons to de- 
fend themselves? 

I say again, Mr. President, even I, 
who rarely believes we should export 
arms, believe the time has come we 
should do away with all of the niceties 
and do what the United Nations arti- 
cles call for. 

Article 51 of the United Nations 
Charter says that a country has an in- 
herent right of self-defense. This does 
not mean that we are saying that 
Bosnia is going to overrun Europe. We 
are saying that these men and women 
and children should be defended. By 
whom? By the Bosnians and 
Herzegovinans, by the Moslems who 
are in control of that part of the world, 
what little part remains to them, the 
30 percent of their previous country. 

So I say that the United States 
should provide appropriate military as- 
sistance to the Government of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina upon receipt from 
them, which I am sure will come very 
quickly, of a request for assistance to 
exercise their right for self-defense. 
The time has come. We can wait no 
longer. 
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Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I am ad- 
vised that Senator LUGAR is on the way 
to the Chamber and wishes to speak on 
the amendment. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. BIDEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BIDEN. Mr. President, is time 
under control of anyone? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is 
no time control at this time. 

Mr. BIDEN. Mr. President, I will not 
take much time. I rise in support of 
and as a cosponsor of the Dole amend- 
ment on Bosnia. 

Mr. President, I expect this body 
might be tired of hearing me speak so 
many times on this issue. 

Mr. President, the distinguished 
chairman of the Finance Committee, 
and genuinely an expert on foreign pol- 
icy, no one knows more about its im- 
pact on international events and do- 
mestic events in other countries than 
the Senator from New York, chairman 
of the Finance Committee, who has al- 
ready spoken. And he asked a number 
of questions: Does this mean the war 
will spread? He asked four questions. I 
will presumptuously answer them all. 
The answer is yes, yes, yes, yes. 

There is nothing good that comes 
from our continued inaction and paral- 
ysis, nothing good for the United 
States, nothing good for world peace. 

I stood on this floor about a year ago, 
asking for the embargo to be lifted. I 
stood on this floor 8 months ago, 6 
months ago, 4 months ago, asking for 
the embargo to be lifted. 

I also might tell you very bluntly 
that I think we should also be using air 
power. I think we should have been 
using it a year ago, a year and a half 
ago. And each time I heard the same 
argument that I am hearing today 
when I hear arguments against this 
proposition; too late, does not work, 
beyond our control. That was wrong 
then, wrong 18 months ago, wrong 12 
months ago, wrong 8 months ago, 
wrong 6 months ago, wrong 4 months 
ago, and is wrong now. 

Mr. President, last April, after trav- 
eling to Bosnia, to Sarajevo, to Tuzla, 
to Croatia, to Serbia, I submitted a re- 
port to the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee in which I called on the administra- 
tion to seek the lifting of the arms em- 
bargo and to use military power 
against Serbian military targets. 

What was said then was true then. 
What was predicted then has occurred 
now. And what has not occurred, yet 
that is predicted in this report, I will 
bet my political career on, will occur. 

Our failure as a nation to exert lead- 
ership over the Western alliance, to 
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deal with the situation in Bosnia has 
resulted in an exacerbation of the cri- 
sis and has undermined the identity 
and the rationale for NATO, has dimin- 
ished the possibility of prospects for 
the United Nations taking on a new 
role in a new world order to bring 
about a change in world politics for the 
next two decades, if not the next two 
generations. 

All we are asking here is for a simple, 
simple proposition. How in God's name 
can we argue against lifting the embar- 
go? For God’s sake. We put the embar- 
go on in the name of diminishing 
bloodshed. Do I need to make the point 
any more than to submit for the 
Record the total number of casualties 
that have occurred in Bosnia and 
Herzegovina since we put the embargo 
on? What in the devil could have hap- 
pened more? Perversely, the British 
and French have argued that if we lift 
the embargo we are going to perpet- 
uate the bloodshed. They are idiots. 
And we are acting collectively as a free 
world like cowards. 

We stood on the floor 18 months ago, 
I said in this report several months 
ago, and a lot of times in between, and 
said Yugoslav forces are fighting in 
Bosnia, sent across the Drina River by 
Milosevic, against the Bosnian Govern- 
ment. 

At one point Milosevic even acknowl- 
edged that he was doing it when the 
United States put pressure on that 
they might lift and strike—lift the em- 
bargo and use air strikes. He even went 
so far as to say he would allow inter- 
national observers to stand on every 
bridge along the Drina River to check 
cargo going across, whether or not fuel, 
ammunition, or troops were being sent. 
Everybody said this is progress. The 
man wants peace. The moment after we 
withdrew the pressure, he withdrew the 
offer. 

This guy is a thug, a war criminal. 
What is going on is an atrocity that ri- 
vals, not in its scope, but rivals in its 
intensity the atrocities that took place 
in Central Europe in the 1930’s. 

Mr. President, it is truly a shame 
what we are allowing to happen. It is 
absolutely an outrage. I remember 
standing on this floor over the last 
year arguing with my good friends, 
particularly on the Republican side, 
about the use of air power. They said it 
would not be wise and it could not be 
used. Then they said it does have effi- 
cacy. It can work to knock out the 
heavy artillery sitting up in the moun- 
tains around Sarajevo, where in the 
summer the Serbs, irregulars and 
regulars, sip their wine, eat their 
cheese, and drop in one big Howitzer 
shell after another, randomly firing at 
populations of children, elderly, 
women, hospitals, drinking fountains, 
and water resource centers. 

I stood there in the streets of Sara- 
jevo in a flak jacket and a helmet 
being told to walk out of the way be- 
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cause 3 days earlier, at the water dis- 
tribution center, 17 women and chil- 
dren had been blown to bits by a shell, 


and it had only just begun. 
(Mr. LIEBERMAN assumed the 
chair.) 


Mr. BIDEN. I feel so strongly about 
this issue and, to tell you the truth, 
some of my political advisers tell me 
not to speak to it, because I say things 
they say will be imprudent about us as 
a nation, about our allies, and about 
the legacy we are going to leave for my 
son's and daughter's generation. Mark 
my words. I will not be around here, so 
it is easy to say it because I will be 
gone. 

Twenty years from now, they will be 
debating on the floor of the Senate 
about a similar situation occurring, 
and they will ask the same question 
that JOHN KERRY’s and JOE BIDEN’s 
generation asked of our fathers’ gen- 
eration: How could guys like Vanden- 
berg and others have stood on the floor 
of the Senate in the thirties, knowing 
what was going on in Central Europe, 
and have done nothing? How could they 
do that? They will teach it in school, 
just like they taught our generation, 
just like these young pages learn in 
their history books about world war. 

Everybody who looks at that era 
today is incredulous about how could 
we have not known? How could we have 
not acted? How could it have been? It 
is so clear. I never understood it until 
this issue came up. I now understand 
it. The American people, back then, did 
not want to be involved unless you 
could paint for them a scenario where 
there was no cost, period, no cost. And 
no Senator, or sufficient group of Sen- 
ators, or Congresspersons, wanted to 
stand up and talk to the American peo- 
ple about the fact that Americans 
would lose their lives. 

You young pages know about this in 
your history books. Had we acted when 
Hitler began to mobilize and started 
flying those glider airplanes and prac- 
ticing back in 1934, 1935, and 1936, had 
we acted when he did, we would have 
been able to save the world. The truth 
is, had we acted then, Americans would 
have died. Granted, probably one one- 
hundredth as many, or one one-thou- 
sandth would have died as in World 
War II. Had we acted then, Frenchmen 
would have died, Englishmen would 
have died. People would have been 
killed—a small number—stopping Hit- 
ler in the 193075. 

When it became clear to the people 
who knew better in the world that Hit- 
ler was running concentration camps 
in the late thirties, we could have 
stopped it. There still would have been 
maybe 800,000 Jews that had died. 
There would have been Americans that 
would have died in larger numbers than 
would have occurred in 1934 had we 
acted. But they would have died. Had 
we acted 2 years ago on this issue, it is 
possible a couple of Americans, lit- 
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erally a handful, may have died, which 
is an important thing; I do not take it 
lightly. Had we acted a year ago, 
maybe two dozen Americans would 
have died. If we act now—and the Sen- 
ate is not even asking what I am ask- 
ing. Were we to act, more than a hand- 
ful will die. It is a harder problem, 
more intractable now. 

But I want to tell you that I believe 
with every fiber in my being that if we 
do not at least let what is left of the 
Bosnian Government, which admit- 
tedly now is almost all Moslem—and, 
by the way, when I stood on the floor a 
year ago with the Senator from Ari- 
zona and the Senator from Massachu- 
setts, it really was a multiethnic gov- 
ernment. The Bosnian army was made 
up of about 18 percent Bosnian Croats. 
It was made up of about 22 percent Ser- 
bian, if I am not mistaken—Bosnians of 
Serbian extraction—and the rest were 
Moslem. It really was a multiethnic 
government and army. It is not now. 
People say, you know, everybody is an 
equal malfeasor over there. 

I try to explain to people, and I am 
going to say it here for the record, that 
the Vance-Owen peace plan was an 
atrocity for a simple reason: We sent 
this signal to every ethnic group in 
Bosnia and the surrounding areas: Here 
is what we are going to do, folks. We, 
the world, are going to carve up this 
nation into ethnic enclaves, and the 
way we know that is going to end up— 
whether this piece of real estate is Ser- 
bian and this piece of real estate is 
Moslem, and this piece of real estate is 
Croatian—depends on —it is like musi- 
cal chairs, where you are standing 
when the music stops is what you con- 
trol. 

The reason I bother to point that out 
is, you know why the Serbs and Croats 
and Moslems started going after one 
another 8 months ago in earnest? Be- 
cause they knew the world was walking 
away. They have been moved out. All 
the Croats were moved out of this area 
by the Serbs, but you had Moslems 
that filtered into that area. At some 
point along the way, the world is going 
to stop the music here. And they knew 
if we do not have a place in which to 
stand, it is going to be given to who- 
ever is standing there. So as a Croat in 
Bosnia, it is easier to move out a Mos- 
lem than it is a Serb, because the Serbs 
are being backed up by the Yugoslav 
Army, funded by, equipped by the Ser- 
bian Government. 

So you had Serbs in Bosnia, former 
allies of the Moslems in Bosnia moving 
the Moslems. They turned against the 
Croats. For what reason? They knew 
that nothing is left for them, and the 
one force that is the perpetrator of the 
problem—the Serbs—was too big to 
move. Then guess what happened? Ev- 
erybody, including me, underestimated 
the absolute tenacity of the Bosnian 
forces and the Bosnian people in Sara- 
jevo and other cities, after the merci- 
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less pounding they had suffered. The 
only analogy I can think of is what 
happened to the Brits during the blitz. 
They got tougher during the blitz. 
They did not crack. They got fortified. 
Guess what happened then? Now the 
Moslems, unequipped, ill-equipped, 
with the whole world letting them go, 
they are starting to make some gains. 

Guess what happens then? There used 
to be a song when I was a kid with the 
refrain and it said, “And then along 
came Jones.” The Moslems, with sticks 
and single-shot rifles, come along and 
they started to beat these Serbs. They 
start to make gains. Guess what hap- 
pens? In comes the Serbian army 
again. Read the headlines in the paper. 
Milosevic crosses the Drina again. 

What do we do? We keep the embargo 
on. Why do we keep the embargo on? 
Well, we keep the embargo on because 
we do not want to offend our European 
allies. I say to our European allies, so 
what? So what? 

What the devil use is NATO? And I 
have been an absolute ardent, consist- 
ent, vehement supporter of NATO for 
its military as well as its political and 
economic reasons for 21 years in the 
United States Senate. But if it cannot 
affect the carnage in the middle of Eu- 
rope, what do we need it for? The Rus- 
sians? 

So the answer, we do not want to of- 
fend our NATO allies, I say the hell 
with them. I said that before. They got 
angry with it. I say it again. What is 
the other rationale for not lifting the 
embargo? We will spread the carnage. 

As the foreign minister of Bosnia 
said to me, a guy named Silajdzic, now 
the prime minister, I asked a bunch of 
Senators to come in 8 months ago when 
I tried to convince some of you—I did 
not have to convince my friend from 
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choose to die the way I want to die. 
And, Senator, even if you are right, I 
would rather die fighting than die sit- 
ting.“ 

Let us let them die their own way, if 
we do not have the courage to help 
them live. Let them choose. Who are 
we to sit here and say, oh, my God, we 
are not going to let you have weapons, 
even though the other side has weap- 
ons, because if you have weapons more 
people will die. It is a bizarre argument 
that has an incredible, to me, reso- 
nance in this town and in the capitals 
of Europe. 

I promised myself I would not let my- 
self get upset about this because I 
know what is going to happen here. So 
let me stop and conclude with the sen- 
tence saying we are all going to be 
judged by this. You will not be judged 
now. Your constituency will like it bet- 
ter probably if you vote against DOLE, 
BIDEN, DECONCINI, and others who 
share this view or who have shared this 
view for a long time. They will like you 
better because they are going to be less 
involved. 

So, this is not a tough political vote. 
You are not going to pay any political 
price. And even if you vote for this you 
are not going to pay much of a politi- 
cal price because we are not going to 
have the courage to really do anything 
in the end, probably. But I will make 
you a bet. I will make you a bet. Four 
years, 6 years, 8 years, 10 years down 
the road, if we cross paths outside this 
body, and you are honest, you will ac- 
knowledge this is a vote you regretted. 

Now, that is easy for me to say be- 
cause of my position. And I thought I 
had the President convinced when I 
came back and wrote this report. I 
went down to the White House, gave it 
to him. I sat with him and with the 
Secretary of State. He came out and 
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vince others to change their view on 
what we should do. One of my col- 
leagues came in the conference room. 
There were 10 or 12 of us. I think the 
Senator from Arizona маз there. 
Silajdzic was there. One of them said: 
If we lift the embargo, you will start 
getting sophisticated weapons and 
other things. First of all, you do not 
know how to use them. Silajdzic point- 
ed out there has been universal 
conscripts in that area of the country 
for the last 20 years. It did not seem 
anybody knew. 

By the way, you notice even our mili- 
tary guys are saying these guys are 
pretty good. They know how to use the 
equipment. 

The Senator then said: If in fact we 
lift the embargo, we are just going to 
cause more people to be killed.” 

I will never forget Silajdzic’s answer 
to that particular Senator. He looked 
that Senator square in the eye, and he 
said: Senator, my children, my fam- 
ily, literally and figuratively in a na- 
tional sense is being killed and maimed 
now. At least give me the dignity to 


which I proposed in this legislation. I 
thought I had actually, one of the few 
times in my career in the Senate, actu- 
ally affected events. The truth of the 
matter is if he stuck with what I and 
others proposed, maybe it would be 
worse for the United States of Amer- 
ica. Who knows? I may be wrong. 

It is easy for me to sit here and say 
what I just said. But I will promise you 
10 years from now if we continue to do 
nothing and you were part of not put- 
ting pressure on the administration to 
do something at least to lift the embar- 
go, it will be a vote that the pages sit- 
ting on that step 10 years from now 
will question. You will not go down to 
them and say, Lou know, 10 years ago 
when I was a junior Senator, or a 
younger Senator, I cast a vote on this 
floor against lifting the embargo in a 
place called Вовпіа.” They will look at 
you and say: Lou mean that place 
where the larger war broke out back 
there when all those people died and 
were killed?“ 

Let us at least have the decency to 
paraphrase the foreign minister of 
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Bosnia. Let them choose the way they 
want to die. At least let them have 
that right. Let us lift the embargo. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
MOSELEY-BRAUN). 
Arizona. 

Mr. KERRY addressed the Chair. 

Mr. DECONCINI. Madam President, I 
am glad to yield to the Senator from 
Massachusetts. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. KERRY. Madam President, I ask 
unanimous consent that after the Sen- 
ator from Arizona speaks for a period 
of 5 minutes or 7 minutes—— 

Mr. DECONCINI. I will not be long. 

Mr. KERRY. For a period not to ex- 
ceed 7 minutes. 

Mr. DECONCINI. Do not limit me. I 
guarantee the Senator I will not be 
long. 

Mr. KERRY. How long does the Sen- 
ator from Washington want to speak to 
this amendment? 

Mr. GORTON. I wish to speak, but 
only briefly. 

Mr. KERRY. Does the Senator have a 
time limit? We would like to try to get 
an agreement if we can. 

Mr. GORTON. This Senator will not 
speak for longer than 5 minutes. 

Mr. KERRY. Madam President, I ask 
unanimous consent that after the Sen- 
ator from Arizona has spoken and the 
Senator from Washington has spoken, 
we proceed immediately to a vote on 
the amendment of Senator DOLE with 
no intervening business and no second- 
degree amendment allowed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. DECONCINI. Madam President, 
let me assure the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts I am not going to speak 5 or 7 
minutes. I did not want to be re- 
stricted. 

Madam President, I ask unanimous 
consent that I be added as an original 
cosponsor of the pending amendment 
by the Senator from Kansas. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. DECONCINI. Madam President, 
the Senator from Delaware has been a 
leading advocate of lifting the embargo 
and taking demonstrative military ac- 
tion. He has been out there in front on 
this issue for more than a year since 
the beginning of this conflict some 2% 
years ago. 

I have joined him. I have been to 
Bosnia, to Sarajevo, Macedonia, to 
Kosovo, to Croatia, to Yugoslavia, to 
the surrounding countries four times 
now, and all I can say is, it is a tragedy 
what is happening and something that 
the United States and the people here, 
as the Senator from Delaware has so 
articulated, will regret as history goes 
along for not taking some action. 

I do not blame anybody, per se, ex- 
cept the fact that the people of this 
country have not really seen it. When I 
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say that they see bits and pieces of it, 
they read a story in the Washington 
Post or perhaps the Arizona Republic, 
of a family that lost its home, all of 
the three generations of the family, 
and they hear some reports on national 
broadcasting networks, indicating the 
severity of the problem, the tragedy, 
the blood, the deaths, and they hear 
statements now and then from political 
leaders of various countries, Serbia, 
Bosnia and Herzegovina, Croatia and 
hear Vance-Owen, and wonder what 
that is, and see the United States make 
an earnest attempt but failed. 

I have to say I think we could do 
more. I am not saying that we could 
convince our allies, but I wish we 
would have the courage to devote our 
time to both the President, the Sec- 
retary of State, and other members of 
the Cabinet as well as Members in this 
body, to go to our allies as we do when 
we need something like NAFTA; go to 
the allies in our country and other 
countries to explain it to them to get 
their support; go to the political lead- 
ers in this country to get their support. 

Truly, what has happened there is 
genocide in the first order, something 
that no one is going to question who 
has followed it at all or reads about it. 
It is always the qualm that is put be- 
fore us, the dilemma, that some say do 
we want to involve American forces, 
whether it is on the air, on the land or 
the sea? 

Do Americans want to fight a war 
that is between ethnic groups, religious 
groups, within the former Yugoslovia? 
Well, the answer is no, we do not want 
to fight a war. 

But if you understand and if you 
know what is happening there, like we 
did not want to fight the war in the 
Second World War, I truly believe the 
American public will come forward. 

That has not happened. And I am not 
here naive enough to think the fine 
speech the Senator from Delaware has 
made and others on the subject matter 
that that is going to change. I do not 
think it is. 

So we are confronted here with kind 
of a lukewarm, leftover soup, I guess 
you would say. Sometimes that can be 
very healthy. If you are sick and your 
mother makes it for you or some loved 
one makes it for you, you feel pretty 
good, even if it is leftover or canned 
soup. And I say that in no criticism of 
the Senator from Kansas who offers 
this amendment, because he, too, has 
been out there forcefully advocating 
military action. 

He has asked the Senate, he has 
asked this body, to stand up and say 
the arms embargo should be lifted. It is 
a sense of the Senate. It is not binding. 
It does not unilaterally commit the 
United States or NATO or the EC or 
the United Nations to a military ac- 
tion. It does not require the United 
States to do anything. 

So I make reference to it as some- 
what warmed over only because to me 
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it is all we have. It is all we have be- 
fore us that could at least dem- 
onstrate, hopefully, the majority and 
the will of this body that, yes, the peo- 
ple of this country, through their elect- 
ed representatives, are willing to let 
the people of Bosnia and Herzegovina 
defend themselves. 

Under article 51 of the United Na- 
tions, of which Bosnia and Herzegovina 
are members equal to any other mem- 
ber of that body, as members of the 
United Nations they have the right to 
protect themselves. And how the Unit- 
ed States can support an arms embargo 
that prohibits them, as the Senator 
from Delaware pointed out better than 
I can, to at least die with dignity, if 
that is their choice, is beyond me. 

І ат saddened, and I somewhat put it 
out of my mind time and time again 
because I just cannot believe that this 
great Nation of ours that has stood for 
human rights, that has stood up—this 
administration is standing up now with 
courage toward North Korea—that has 
demonstrated our ability to go after 
Saddam Hussein when he invaded an- 
other country, that has peacekeepers 
almost all over the world, that we have 
not shrunk into an isolation mentality 
here—although some will support that 
I suppose—that we have not taken a 
forceful, demanding position in the 
United Nations and internationally to 
lift the arms embargo that prevents 
the Bosnian people from defending 
themselves. 

There is no explanation. There is no 
explanation. I think any American 
needs can be satisfied. 

The argument that this is going to 
involve us in some kind of a land war 
is not true. The argument, as the Sen- 
ator from Delaware pointed out, that 
Foreign Minister Silajdzic answered 
the Senator about being able to use 
equipment and defend themselves does 
not hold any water. The argument 
that, well, the embargo is also against 
Serbia, we know so clearly how that 
has been violated, how the arms of Ser- 
bian soldiers that are being deployed 
within the Bosnian territory today, 
along with the Serbs from Bosnia that 
are fighting against the Bosnia and 
Herzegovina Moslems, are equipped 
with some current, modernized equip- 
ment that has come into that country 
since the arms embargo. That is no se- 
cret. That is not classified information. 
It has been reported. As well as the ar- 
mament and the staff that is there left 
over when Serbia, or Yugoslovia at the 
time, was an ally of the Soviet Union. 

Madam President, the least we can 
do tonight is support this in a biparti- 
san way. This is no slap, no affront to 
this administration. It is no political 
upsmanship. 

I understand this body as well as any- 
one. I know we all have our political 
objectives and duties and responsibil- 
ities and obligations as we see fit. This 
is not that. I know the Senator from 
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Kansas can be as partisan and political 
as anybody in this body. But he is here 
because of his long belief under a pre- 
vious administration before this ad- 
ministration that the arms embargo 
should be lifted, that stronger action 
should be taken. 

I am hopeful that this body would 
vote to lift that embargo and do it to- 
night. At least I would sleep better. 
Even though it is not near enough to 
really resolve the problem, at least I 
would feel that we have met some re- 
sponsibility toward the murder, the 
genocide that is going on in Bosnia and 
Herzegovina this very moment. At this 
very moment, I daresay, there are peo- 
ple dying and there are people dying 
who do not have armaments, do not 
have the capability to shoot back. 

This amendment, if it did pass, might 
be the momentum, the beginning of the 
momentum that would reverse the U.S. 
policy in the United Nations, and 
maybe the United Nations. That may 
be wishful thinking. 

But without some action from this 
deliberative body indicating that the 
time has come to let those people de- 
fend themselves, I do not think there is 
any hope for them. They will be de- 
stroyed. There will be literally no 
Bosnia and Herzegovina except what is 
forced on them against their will. 
There will be a division contrary to the 
U.N. principles and articles, contrary 
to the Helsinki Commission, which 
Serbia, Croatia, Bosnia and 
Herzegovina have all signed, that rec- 
ognizes that there is a violation of 
human rights by the incursion of any 
one sovereignty. And there is no ques- 
tion that that has already occurred 
there. And I guess there is no question 
that that is ultimately going to occur 
if peace is ever made. The Bosnia that 
we knew before this conflict is not 
going to be the same Bosnia. 

But, again, I can only say that we 
have some responsibility to let these 
people defend themselves. I am truly 
hopeful that this body will have the 
courage to stand up and say so. 

I thank the Chair. 

Mr. GORTON addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Washington. 

Mr. GORTON. Madam President, in 
1776, when this Nation declared its 
independence, Great Britain attempted 
to enforce an arms embargo against 
our newly declared Independent States. 
Fortunately, France and a number of 
other European countries refused to 
abide by that embargo. And it may 
well be that that was a key to our suc- 
cess in securing our independence. 

From 1776, almost until 1990, the 
United States has believed that dis- 
tinct mations, recognized nations, 
fighting against external aggression, 
attempting to secure their independ- 
ence, deserved our aid not our inter- 
ference with that fight for independ- 
ence. 
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As recently as the Soviet invasion of 
Afghanistan we provided literally bil- 
lions of dollars worth of aid to people 
expressing ideas with which we did not 
agree, and do not agree today, except 
for their desire to be free and to be 
independent. 

Yet, almost from the time that the 
United Nations recognized Bosnia, we 
have accepted the notion that its citi- 
zens were not entitled to fight for their 
own independence with arms secured, 
not just from the United States, but 
from anyplace in the world, and have 
adhered to what I consider to be an im- 
moral resolution of the United Nations, 
superficially evenhanded but on the 
ground overwhelmingly favorable to 
Serbian aggressors, prohibiting any 
kind of arms aid to an originally al- 
most defenseless and certainly victim- 
ized people. 

That arms embargo was wrong when 
it was imposed. It was wrong when it 
was enforced by President Bush. It was 
wrong when President Clinton changed 
his own views on it after being sworn 
in as President and continued it. And it 
is wrong today. 

I do not believe that at any point in 
this conflict we should have risked the 
lives of American men and women in 
uniform, even in the worthy cause of 
Bosnian independence. It is not an area 
vital to the security of the United 
States. And, clearly, no proposal in- 
cluding the now almost laughable 
threats of bombing seemed likely to be 
decisive in gaining any worthy goal. 

But it is perhaps just because a great 
majority of Americans and the U.S. be- 
lieve we should not intervene in this 
conflict ourselves, that the arms em- 
bargo represents such bad policy, that 
it approaches and surpasses the bound- 
ary between pure policy and immoral- 
ity. The arms embargo, Madam Presi- 
dent, is wrong. It is immoral. It penal- 
izes the victims and benefits the ag- 
gressors. Its removal is every bit as 
likely to cause those aggressors to 
make peace as it is to increase the 
bloodshed. So the arms embargo on top 
of everything else is impractical and 
significantly contributes to the deaths 
which occur daily. 

І am more than pleased that we have 
had so many eloquent speeches from 
both sides of the political dividing line, 
from liberals and conservatives, on be- 
half of at least being neutral but pri- 
marily being encouraging of the inde- 
pendence of the small country, far 
away, which is something we once 
were, and is the cause for most of our 
history. 

Let us return to our own origins and 
remove this arms embargo. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. KERRY. Madam President, I be- 
lieve under the prior agreement we will 
proceed directly to a vote now. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I origi- 
nally denounced the U.N. arms embar- 
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go in an op-ed article published in Oc- 
tober 1991. I have returned to this issue 
in print, in speeches, and in statements 
time and time again. I want to join my 
colleagues in supporting the Dole 
amendment today. 

I would go farther than this resolu- 
tion. I would also support the lifting of 
the embargo against Croatia and the 
use of limited air strikes against the 
Serbian positions in Bosnia. It is time 
to act. 

Mr. President, the horror of the 
human suffering in Bosnia is matched 
only by the horror of the increasing 
complicity of Europe in Serbia’s geno- 
cidal aggression in Bosnia. Instead of 
following Europe’s lead, the United 
States must compel Europe to adopt 
President Clinton’s March 1993 propos- 
als to lift the U.N.-imposed arms em- 
bargo. 

During the last 2 months, the spec- 
tacle of Western disarray in the face of 
the total defiance of Serbia’s leaders 
calls into question our ability to man- 
age European affairs. During the NATO 
summit this month, NATO leaders 
stuck their heads in the sand while 
Serbia shoved more shells into artil- 
lery guns pounding Sarajevo and other 
Bosnian cities. 

Mr. President, NATO’s purported 
goal at the summit was to define its 
post-cold-war role. But the future of 
the alliance will be defined not by art- 
ful communiques. Instead, its rel- 
evance will be determined by whether 
its policies and actions address the 
leading European security issues in 
this new era. 

Front and center among those issues 
is Bosnia. In that conflict, NATO has 
been sleepwalking its way through his- 
tory. If its policies remain unchanged, 
the United States and its allies not 
only will lose credibility as security 
partners for the still vulnerable states 
of the former Soviet bloc but also will 
embolden aggressors in Europe and 
elsewhere. 

Last December, President Clinton 
rightly distanced the United States 
from the European proposals to lift the 
sanctions against Serbia if Bosnian 
Serbs put another meaningless signa- 
ture on an unenforceable peace agree- 
ment. It was bad enough that the Euro- 
pean Community has persistently op- 
posed stronger actions in Bosnia. Its 
gambit to throw away the sanctions— 
our only real leverage against Serbia— 
was the last straw. Compared to Eu- 
rope’s mediators, Neville Chamberlain 
is starting to look good by comparison. 

Mr. President, Western leaders have 
declared that Serbian ethnic cleansing 
is unacceptable and that sending West- 
ern ground forces to impose peace is 
also unacceptable. To prevent genocide 
without sending combat troops, the in- 
dispensable first step is the lifting of 
the U.N. arms embargo that has denied 
the victims of Serbian aggression the 
weapons with which to defend them- 
selves. 
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President Clinton reached that con- 
clusion last spring but backed down 
against European objections. With the 
rejection by Serbian leaders of any sug- 
gested compromise, the White House 
ought to seize the moment presented 
by Europe’s failure to resurrect its pro- 
posals. By seeking to raise Bosnia at 
the NATO summit, the Europeans 
themselves appear to concede that 
their approach has reached a dead end. 

To be sure, the setting is more dif- 
ficult now. The Croatian and Moslem 
communities, which represented 65 per- 
cent of the prewar population, have 
been forced into a third of Bosnia's pre- 
war territory, resulting in sometimes 
brutal conflicts between the two 
former allies. Extremists in the Cro- 
atian and Moslem camps have both 
gained strength as a result of the cycle 
of escalating violence. 

But if the arms embargo were par- 
tially lifted, the United States could 
use the leverage of arms supplies to 
broker a deal between the Croatians 
and Moslems. Initial supplies should be 
made contingent on the removal of ex- 
tremists and fundamentalists from po- 
sitions of power in each group and the 
demobilization of units implicated in 
atrocities. Continuing arms supplies 
should then be linked to sustained 
military and political cooperation and 
respect for human rights. 

For almost 2 years, the Serbians have 
used threats to attack U.N. peace- 
keepers to blackmail the West. But 
that specter is exaggerated. Access by 
land would already be possible to most 
Croatian and Moslem areas if these two 
groups restore their alliance. With ade- 
quate arms, Croatian and Moslem 
forces could open up corridors to many 
besieged cities and enclaves, while oth- 
ers could receive supplies by air drops 
and by smuggling through Serbian-held 
areas. 

The West has made a fatal mistake in 
overestimating the capabilities of the 
Serbian forces in Bosnia. Serbian suc- 
cesses so far are attributable not to the 
size or strength of their forces but to 
the weakness of their opponents, who 
have greater numbers but who have 
been deprived of needed defensive 
weapons. In Slovenia and Croatia, Ser- 
bian aggression ground to a halt when 
its adversaries demonstrated the will 
and the means to resist. The same 
would be true in Bosnia. 

Those who decry any involvement in 
Bosnia overlook one fact: Through the 
arms embargo, the West is already in- 
tervening in the war—but on the wrong 
side. Serbia and its clients in Bosnia 
inherited the arms industry of the 
former Yugoslavia, a major exporter of 
equipment and ammunition, and suffer 
no detriment from the arms embargo. 
As President Clinton recognized last 
spring, simple justice requires that the 
United Nations allow Bosnia the means 
to defend itself. 

Mr. President, the crisis in Bosnia 
will not disappear. Just as the United 
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States supported the Afghan resistance 
for more than 10 years until Moscow 
withdrew its occupation armies, the 
West can achieve its objectives in 
Bosnia without the loss of a single 
American or European life. It may be 
too late to prevent massive deaths 
among Moslem and Croatian civilians 
in Bosnia this winter. But if we act 
now, there’s still time to turn the tide 
of the war in the spring and avoid their 
annihilation. 

Mr. WELLSTONE. I want to indicate 
my reasons for supporting this expres- 
sion of the view of the Senate on the 
provision of arms to the Bosnian Mos- 
lems. For many months, I opposed pro- 
viding arms to the Moslems out of con- 
cern that it would just exacerbate the 
bloodshed. But now, after returning 
from a sobering—even at times heart- 
breaking—trip to the former Yugo- 
slavia, I believe we must send a strong 
signal of our willingness to at least 
allow the Bosnian Moslems to defend 
themselves. This amendment does that. 

For months, the administration has 
pressed our Western allies unsuccess- 
fully to provide arms to the Bosnian 
Moslems. But if the international com- 
munity is unwilling to act, and is un- 
willing to intervene militarily to pro- 
tect humanitarian convoys, then the 
time has come for the administration 
to provide these arms to the Bosnian 
Moslems. 

The debate today has made clear that 
military assistance as used in this 
amendment is limited to the provision 
of appropriate arms that would allow 
the Bosnian Moslems to defend them- 
selves in accordance with its right of 
self-defense under article 51 of the U.N. 
Charter. It does not urge, nor would it 
authorize, the dispatch of U.S. military 
advisers or other troops to the region. 
Even in the face of the continuing hor- 
rible tragedy there, that would be a se- 
rious mistake. 

If we are to become more engaged in 
the conflict there, either in the air or 
on the ground, we must clearly define 
in law the goals and purposes of any 
military action, the rules of engage- 
ment, the respective roles of U.S. and 
U.N. forces, and the plan for disengage- 
ment of Western forces there. 

For many months I have believed 
that the United States and other west- 
ern nations should take forceful action, 
under NATO auspices, against those 
who have been blocking humanitarian 
assistance to the Moslems. That has 
not yet taken place, to my deep regret 
and to the shame of those of us in the 
West who have watched the tragedy 
unfold. And today we read in the New 
York Times that Serbian regular army 
troops are on the march, presumably to 
engage in preemptive strikes against 
Bosnian Moslems forces in Eastern 
Bosnia. In response, we must send a 
strong political and diplomatic signal 
of our willingness to take more forceful 
steps than we have thus far. This 
amendment is designed to do that. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, the yeas and nays 
have been ordered. The question is on 
agreeing to Amendment 1281. 

The clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. FORD. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Montana [Mr. BAUCUS] and 
the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
MURRAY] are necessarily absent. 

Mr. SIMPSON. I announce that the 
Senator from Kansas [Mrs. KASSEBAUM] 
and the Senator from South Dakota 
[Mr. PRESSLER] are necessarily absent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Are there 
any other Senators in the Chamber 
who desire to vote? 

The result was announced—yeas 87, 
nays 9, as follows: 

[Rollcall Vote No. 8 Leg.] 


YEAS—87 
Akaka Feinstein McCain 
Bennett Ford McConnell 
Biden Glenn Metzenbaum 
Bingaman Gorton Mikulski 
Bond Graham Mitchell 
Boren Gramm Moseley-Braun 
Boxer Grassley Moynihan 
Bradley Harkin Murkowski 
Breaux Hatch Nickles 
Brown Heflin Nunn 
Bryan Helms Packwood 
Bumpers Hollings Pryor 
rd Hutchison Reid 

Campbell Inouye Riegle 
Chafee Jeffords Robb 
Cochran Johnston Rockefeller 
Cohen Kempthorne th 
Conrad Kennedy Sarbanes 
Coverdell Kerrey Sasser 
Craig Kerry Shelby 
D'Amato Kohl Simon 
Daschle Lautenberg Simpson 
DeConcini Leahy Smith 

Levin Stevens 
Dole Lieberman Thurmond 
Domenici Lott Wallop 
Dorgan Lugar Warner 
Exon Mack Wellstone 
Feingold Mathews Wofford 

NAYS—9 
Burns Durenberger Hatfield 
Coats Faircloth Pell 
Danforth Gregg Specter 
NOT VOTING—4 

Baucus Murray 
Kassebaum Pressler 


So the amendment (No. 1281), as 
modified, was agreed to. 

Mr. KERRY. Madam President, I 
move to reconsider the vote. 

Мг. DECONCINI. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. KERRY and Mr. DECONCINI ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. KERRY. I notice colleagues are 
asking what the order of business is 
going to be and whether or not we can 
go home, and so forth. 

I до not know if it is any consolation, 
if you believe me or the weatherman 
less. But apparently they say it is 
going to warm up later and it is safer 
driving later. I do not know if that is 
believable. 
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Madam President, we are trying to 
get the narrow list down at this point 
in time, Senator HELMS I know has 
hotlined on his side. We have hotlined 
on our side. We have an outside chance 
of finishing tonight. We will not finish 
tonight if a couple of contentious 
amendments that we have heard are 
out there are going to be brought to 
the floor. 

There are a number of individuals 
who have held places on the list with 
relevant amendments. We do not know 
what the amendments are at this point 
in time. If you do have an amendment 
and you are in fact planning to bring 
it, it would help us enormously in 
terms of planning and scheduling if you 
could come to the appropriate manager 
at this time and give us the subject 
matter of the relevancy, and the time 
that you believe your amendment 
might take if indeed it is going to be 
one that we can accept. That will en- 
able us obviously to be able to inform 
everybody about where we are going. 

The majority leader, however, has 
said that he wants to continue working 
at this point in time. We do have an 
amendment on Partnership for Peace 
and NATO which will require, I believe, 
a vote depending on the outcome of the 
discussion between Senator McCon- 
NELL and Senator LEVIN at this mo- 
ment in time. 

Pending that, we could continue at 
this time if the Senator wants to do so. 

Mr. DECONCINI addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Arizona. 

Mr. DECONCINI. Madam President, I 
have an amendment which I believe is 
cleared, and I ask unanimous consent 
that the pending Helms amendment be 
set aside. 

Mr. HELMS addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from North Carolina. 

Mr. HELMS. I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. DECONCINI addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Arizona. 

Is there objection to the request of 
the Senator from Arizona? Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. DECONCINI. I thank the Sen- 
ators from North Carolina and Massa- 
chusetts. I also thank the majority 
leader. He has cleared this amendment. 

Mr. KERRY. Madam President, may 
we have order, please? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There 
will be order in the Senate. 

The Senator from Arizona has the 
floor. 
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AMENDMENT NO. 1283 
Mr. DECONCINI. Mr. President, I 

send an amendment to the desk and 

ask for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Arizona [Mr. DECONCINI] 
proposes an amendment numbered 1283. 

Mr. DECONCINI. Madam President, I 
ask unanimous consent that reading of 
the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

At the appropriate place in the bill, add 
the following new section: 

Sec. . Beginning ninety days after the 
enactment of this Act, and annually there- 
after on the day the budget of the United 
States is submitted to the Congress, the Sec- 
retary of State shall submit to the Congress 
a detailed budget justification on the costs 
to provide security and protection to the 
Secretary of State both domestically and 
internationally. Such justification shall in- 
clude the number of full-time permanent 
personnel assigned to Secretarial protection, 
the cost of salaries, overtime, per diem, trav- 
el, equipment and vehicles for carrying out 
such protective activities. 

Mr. DECONCINI. Madam President, 
this amendment evolves from a recent 
trip when I traveled to Europe with the 
Secret Service in advancing President 
Clinton’s trip to Europe to participate 
in the NATO conference and meet with 
President Havel of Czechoslovakia and 
other leaders. I went to only two of 
these advanced countries to see what, 
in fact, was involved in the Secret 
Service's protection for going and com- 
ing and preparing for the President’s 
visit. 

I chair the appropriations sub- 
committee which funds the Secret 
Service. And as many of the Members 
of this body have witnessed, the Presi- 
dent's protection provided by the Se- 
сгеб Service is very sophisticated, and 
rightfully so. It is very manpower-in- 
tensive, and it is very costly. 

Like other Members, I do want to get 
a handle on the needs of these costs, 
and we have done so in the appropria- 
tions process. 

Mr. FORD. Madam President, it is 
awfully hard to understand when the 
Chair asks the colleagues to respect 
another Senator when he is making a 
statement, and they continue to do the 
same thing. I would hope that the 
Chair would not allow the Senator 
from Arizona to speak until the Cham- 
ber is in order, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
point is well taken. 

The Senator from Arizona. 

Mr. DECONCINI. Madam President, I 
thank my friend from Kentucky. I will 
not be long. 

Madam President, over the recess, I 
traveled with the Secret Service on 
President Clinton’s trip to Europe to 
participate in the NATO conference 
and meet with President Havel of 
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Czechoslovakia. I chair the appropria- 
tions subcommittee which funds the 
Secret Service. As many of the Mem- 
bers of this body have witnessed, the 
Presidential protection provided by the 
Secret Service is very sophisticated, 
manpower intensive, and costly. Like 
other Members, I do want to get a han- 
dle on the needs and the costs to find 
out if the Service is overdoing the pro- 
tection or if it is in fact justified. 
Hence, the purpose of my trip was to 
review the Secret Service operations 
for international travel of the Presi- 
dent. This particular Presidential trip 
was unique in that President Clinton 
made stops and visits in several dif- 
ferent countries and the Service had to 
leap-frog equipment, agents, and tech- 
nicians from one country to another to 
prepare for the next stop. During the 
course of the trip, I questioned the Se- 
cret Service on the large number of 
Presidential protection personnel, 
what their specific responsibilities 
were, why they needed so many, the 
costs and the use of sophisticated in- 
vestigative and surveillance equip- 
ment, and overtime costs. I talked to 
the representatives of several of these 
governments, et cetera. Secretary of 
State, Warren Christopher, accom- 
panied President Clinton on the trip 
for many of the meetings. In Brussels I 
was struck by the number of security 
details, vehicles, armored limos, and 
equipment being used by the Diplo- 
matic Security Service for the Sec- 
retary's protection, particularly since 
the Secret Service presence for the 
President was very substa itial. There 
did not appear to be any coordination 
between the State Department and the 
Secret Service with respect to security. 
In fact, you would see the President’s 
motorcade departing the hotel at one 
moment and the Secretary’s arriving a 
few minutes later. I noticed that the li- 
cense plates on the State Department 
vehicles were from the District of Co- 
lumbia and assumed that the vehicles, 
including the armored limo were trans- 
ported by C-5 transport specifically for 
the Secretary’s visit. 

I believe the costs for security by the 
State Department should be properly 
scrutinized to ensure that the security 
level is commensurate with existing 
threat levels and assessments and that 
there is no duplication of effort by the 
State Department at sites where secure 
zones have already been established by 
the Secret Service. I am not here on 
the floor today to criticize the per- 
formance of the security detail nor am 
I concluding that from this one trip 
that the State Department security 
was unnecessary or excessive. Madam 
President, I recognize the terrorism 
around the world targeted at American 
officials is still very much a threat. I 
am not making a case here that this 
security for our Secretary of State is 
not warranted or needed. I am not here 
asking to list or limit the security pro- 
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vided for the Secretary of State. What 
I am concerned about, however, is the 
costs of all of this protection. We are 
dealing with a State Department au- 
thorization bill here today and I be- 
lieve it is legitimate to expect the 
State Department to provide detailed 
justification information on an annual 
basis to the Congress on the specific 
costs of protecting the Secretary of 
State. 

Madam President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. KERRY. Madam President, the 
Senator from Arizona has raised an im- 
portant concern about accountability. 
We share the concern. And in view of 
the agreement with respect to the clas- 
sified aspects of this, we have agreed, I 
believe, to proceed forward. We are pre- 
pared to accept this amendment. 

Mr. DOLE. There is no objection on 
this side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to amendment 
No. 1283. 

The amendment (No. 1283) was agreed 
to. 
Mr. KERRY. Madam President, I 
move to reconsider the vote. 

Mr. DOLE. I move to lay that motion 
on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1278 


Mr. KERRY. Madam President, I be- 
lieve the pending business is the Helms 
amendment, is that correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
pending business is—— 

Mr. KERRY. I believe we left it when 
the regular order was requested some 
time ago. We have subsequently, tem- 
porarily, set aside the combination of 
the Helms amendment and the McCon- 
nell amendments. The primary and pre- 
ceding amendment is the Helms 
amendment to be followed subse- 
quently by the two McConnell amend- 
ments. The first amendment is a per- 
fecting amendment; is that correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the pending business is 
amendment No. 1278 offered by the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina. 

Mr. KERRY. I believe the yeas and 
nays have already been requested on 
that amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. 

Mr. KERRY. We are prepared to vote, 
I believe. 

Mr. DOLE. Will the manager permit 
me to offer an amendment related to 
disability, which has been agreed to on 
both sides? 

Mr. KERRY. Yes. 

Mr. DOLE. I ask unanimous consent 
that the pending amendments be set 
aside. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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AMENDMENT NO. 1284 
(Purpose: To provide for international ex- 
change programs involving disability-re- 
lated matters) 

Mr. DOLE. Madam President, I send 
an amendment to the desk and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Kansas [Mr. DOLE], for 
himself, Mr. HATFIELD, Mr. KENNEDY, Mr. 
HARKIN, Mr. HELMS, and Mr. MURKOWSKI, 
proposes an amendment numbered 1284. 


Mr. DOLE. Madam President, I ask 
unanimous consent that reading of the 
amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 123, between lines 19 and 20, insert 
the following: 

SEC. . INTERNATIONAL EXCHANGE PROGRAMS 
INVOLVING  DISABILITY-RELATED 
MATTERS. 

(a) AUTHORITY.—Section 102(b) of the Mu- 
tual Educational and Cultural Exchange Act 
of 1961 (22 U.S.C. 2452(b)) is amended— 

(1) by redesignating paragraphs (9) through 
(11) as paragraphs (10) through (12), respec- 
tively; and 

(2) by inserting after paragraph (8) the fol- 
lowing: 

“(9) promoting educational, cultural, medi- 
cal, and scientific meetings, training, re- 
search, visits, interchanges, and other activi- 
ties, with respect to disability-related mat- 
ters, including participation by individuals 
with disabilities (within the meaning of sec- 
tion 3(2) of the Americans with Disabilities 
Act of 1990 (42 U.S.C. 12102(2)) in such activi- 
ties, through such nonprofit organizations as 
have a demonstrated capability to coordi- 
nate exchange programs involving disability- 
related matters: 

(b) REPORT.—Not later than 180 days after 
the date of enactment of this Act, the Direc- 
tor of the United States Information Agency 
shall submit a report to the Congress de- 
scribing the steps taken during the period 
since the date of enactment of this Act to 
implement section 102(b)(9) of the Mutual 
Educational and Cultural Exchange Act of 
1961 (22 U.S.C. 2452(b)(9)). 

(c) ANNUAL SUMMARY OF ACTIVITIES.—As 
part of the congressional presentation mate- 
rials submitted in connection with the an- 
nual budget request for the United States In- 
formation Agency, the Director of the Agen- 
cy shall include a summary of the inter- 
national exchange activities carried out 
under section 102(05Х9) of the Mutual Edu- 
cational and Cultural Exchange Act of 1961 
(22 U.S.C. 2452(b)(9)) during the preceding cal- 
endar year. 

Mr. DOLE. Very briefly, this amend- 
ment would authorize disability relat- 
ed educational and cultural exchange 
programs for USIA. 

Madam President, I want to thank 
the bill managers for accepting my 
amendment, which I offer on behalf of 
myself and Senators HATFIELD, KEN- 
NEDY, HARKIN, HELMS, and MURKOWSKI, 
that gives the U.S. Information Agency 
[USIA] specific authority to address 
disability issues in its educational and 
cultural exchange programs, and, most 
important to increase participation by 
people with disabilities in these pro- 
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grams. I know this is a matter of con- 
siderable interest to many other Mem- 
bers of Congress as well. For example, 
in its report on fiscal year 1994 USIA 
funding, the House Committee on Ap- 
propriations requested the Director of 
USIA to place more emphasis on pro- 
grams which include the disabled. 

Madam President, this amendment is 
important because it reaffirms Ameri- 
ca’s growing commitment to be a glob- 
al leader in ensuring the full participa- 
tion of people with disabilities world- 
wide. I recall the first time I spoke be- 
fore the Senate on an international dis- 
ability issue. In August 1970, I made a 
short floor statement introducing the 
newly designated sign of a wheelchair 
as the international symbol of acces- 
sibility. 

In the 24 years since, we have gone 
way beyond symbols. In 1990, the Con- 
gress passed the Americans With Dis- 
abilities Act, in which we determined 
unequivocally to base our national dis- 
ability policy on the principles of equal 
opportunity and full participation. And 
last July, to extend these principles to 
American foreign policy, I introduced 
with strong bipartisan support, the 
Disability Rights in American Foreign 
Policy Act (S. 1256), which recognized 
for the first time that discrimination 
against the disabled is a human rights 
violation. 

But there can be no more powerful 
way of advancing these principles than 
by example. This is where USIA’s ex- 
change programs come in. By sending 
Americans abroad, and bringing inter- 
national visitors to the United States, 
we show rather than simply preach. 
And I can think of no better ambas- 
sadors of America’s commitment to 
disabled people than its own citizens 
with disabilities. 

Today, USIA does conduct some dis- 
ability-related exchanges, and I com- 
mend USIA’s staff for their initiative 
in this regard. However, I hope that 
this amendment will give USIA the 
charter it needs to systematically ex- 
pand its exchanges in all domains—in- 
cluding public policy, architectural 
and environmental design, rehabilita- 
tion science, assistive technology, the 
arts, and in sports. 

In the area of sports, for example, the 
Special Olympics International is a 
fine organization, and is currently or- 
ganizing a major soccer exhibition with 
representatives from 24 countries to 
celebrate World Cup 94. And іп 1995 the 
World Special Olympics Games will be 
held in New Haven. USIA support could 
importantly assist these efforts. 

My amendment also asks for a report 
in 6 months on the steps USIA has 
taken to implement this new provision, 
and an annual report thereafter on dis- 
ability-related exchanges. I look for- 
ward to carefully reviewing both re- 
ports. 

In closing, I would like to thank Eliz- 
abeth Lambird and Steven Berry of the 
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Committee on Foreign Relations for 
their assistance to my staff in prepar- 
ing this amendment. 

Mr. KERRY. I thank the distin- 
guished minority leader. Indeed, this is 
acceptable. There is no need nor fur- 
ther debate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to amendment 
No. 1284. 

The amendment (No. 1284) was agreed 
to. 
Mr. DOLE. Madam President, I move 
to reconsider the vote. 

Mr. KERRY. I move to lay that mo- 
tion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. KERRY. Madam President, we 
have now worked out the two amend- 
ments of the Senator from Kentucky 
that were pending. I want to thank the 
Senator from Kentucky for his willing- 
ness to do that. It will save the Senate 
a certain go-around on Senator HELMS’ 
amendment. That means that after the 
Senator has asked for a modification 
on his amendment we will have two 
rollcall votes lined up. 

In fairness to everybody, so we are 
not going back and forth, we are pre- 
pared to stack those and try to proceed 
further with amendments to see what 
else may need a vote. And then we can 
set a time for them sometime a little 
later in the evening. 

Mr. COHEN. Madam President, if the 
Senator will yield, until what time 
does the Senator intend to stack votes 
this evening? 

Mr. KERRY. At the moment the ma- 
jority leader is very anxious to get this 
bill into a position where we know 
where we are going to finish, and at 
this point in time we are making good 
progress. We are now narrowing down 
on both sides the scope of the available 
amendments with the hope of pro- 
pounding unanimous-consent requests 
that will allow us to know what the 
final list is. I would say it is now only 
6:10 p.m. I think we have several hours 
of work ahead of us. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Kansas. 

Mr. DOLE. Madam President, I re- 
spectfully disagree. The weather is get- 
ting bad outside. A lot of offices shut 
down about 3 o'clock. I ат prepared to 
stay here for a while. 

We are trying to get a list together 
in an effort to accommodate the major- 
ity leader. We are now making a hot- 
line. I hope we can go ahead and have 
the votes. By that time we will have 
the list. Once we get everybody named 
in the net, then we get something we 
can work with. There is a chance we 
might be able to complete that within 
the next 30 minutes. We got the hotline 
out, I might say to the managers. 

Mr. KERRY. Let me just say, Madam 
President, I am not willing to ever dis- 
agree with the Republican leader’s 
judgment about what they can get 
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done on that side in a short span of 
time, especially when the weather is 
bad and people want to go home. 

Iam delighted to work with that list, 
and I am happy to help that process to 
proceed with a vote at this time. I see 
no reason to not do it. 

Mr. HELMS. Let us go ahead and do 
it. 
Mr. KERRY. I see the Senator from 
Kentucky wishes to say a few words 
and modify his amendment, so we can 
do that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Kentucky. 

Mr. MCCONNELL. Madam President, 
what is the pending business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
pending business is amendment No. 
1278 offered by the Senator from North 
Carolina. 

Mr. MCCONNELL. Madam President, 
I ask that the pending amendment be 
temporarily laid aside and that amend- 
ment No. 1279, the second-degree 
amendment to amendment No. 1280, be 
the pending business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1280, AS MODIFIED 

Mr. MCCONNELL. Madam President, 
I send to the desk on behalf of myself, 
Senator LEVIN, Senator SIMON, Senator 
GORTON, Senator MACK, Senator 
MCCAIN, Senator COHEN, and Senator 
BROWN, a modification of that amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator wish to withdraw his second- 
degree amendment? 

Mr. MCCONNELL. Does the Senator 
have to withdraw the second-degree 
amendment in order to modify it? It is 
my understanding that I can modify 
my own amendment. Is that not cor- 
rect? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator has that right. 

Without objection, the amendment is 
so modified. 

The amendment (No. 1280), as modi- 
fied, is as follows: 

At the appropriate place in the bill, insert 
the following: 

Sec. .Тһе Congress finds that: 

(a) The Warsaw Pact has been disbanded 
and replaced by governments with legiti- 
mate political, economic and security inter- 
ests; 

(b) It is in the national interests of the 
United States to preserve European regional 
stability through the promotion of political 
and economic freedom and respect for terri- 
torial integrity and national sovereignty; 

(c) The North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion has served and advanced U.S. and Euro- 
pean interests in political stability and col- 
lective security for forty-five years. 

(d) That the Partnership for Peace is a 
positive step towards maintaining and fur- 
thering that security, a step that gives the 
nations of the east time to prepare for mem- 
bership. 

Therefore, it is the sense of the Senate 
that, 

(1) European nations which demonstrate 
both the capability and willingness to sup- 
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port collective defense requirements and es- 
tablished democratic practices including 
free, fair elections, civilian control of mili- 
tary institutions, respect for territorial in- 
tegrity and the individual liberties of its 
citizens, share the goals of the North Atlan- 
tic Treaty Organization; and 

(2) The United States should urge prompt 
admission to NATO for those nations after 
they have demonstrated such capability and 
willingness as set forth in paragraph (1). 

Mr. MCCONNELL. Madam President, 
the distinguished Senator from Michi- 
gan and I have been discussing, along 
with the Senator from Washington, 
Senator GORTON, the issue of expansion 
of NATO membership. 

I had offered an amendment earlier 
indicating my feeling that former War- 
saw Pact countries, NIS countries, and 
others ought to have an opportunity 
with a reasonable timetable to aspire 
to NATO membership. 

We have been involved in negotia- 
tions of just what kind of language 
might be appropriate, and I believe we 
have now come up with a bipartisan ap- 
proach to this most important issue 
which I believe will provide some hope 
to those countries previously domi- 
nated by the Soviet Union that they 
may at some point in the future be 
candidates for admission to NATO. I 
believe the way the amendment is 
crafted should not in any way be offen- 
sive to the Russians, which I know has 
been a concern of the administration. 

І particularly commend Senator 
LEVIN, Senator GORTON, and Senator 
BROWN. who have been doing work in 
this area as well, for their interest in 
this most important issue. 

We have in this country an awful lot 
of Americans whose roots go back to 
Central Europe, who follow Central Eu- 
rope, and the former Soviet States who 
have a great deal of concern about this 
issue. 

There is a good deal of nervousness in 
the former Warsaw Pact and in these 
other countries that there may not 
ever be a day in which they could as- 
pire to membership in NATO. I think 
by the passage of this compromise 
amendment tonight, hopefully we will 
be sending them a message that we do 
believe that their admission to NATO 
at some point, in my view not too far 
down the road for some of them, is a 
good idea. 

Further, let me say—and I am not 
sure all my Democratic colleagues 
agree with this—that I do not think 
the administration is on the right 
track. This amendment does not seek 
to slap their wrist, but I do not think 
they are on the right track in allowing 
Boris Yeltsin to make our foreign pol- 
icy for us in that area of the world. 

This amendment did not slap the 
wrist of the administration, but I want 
to say that I hope that this recent flir- 
tation, if you will, with allowing our 
foreign policy in large portions of Eu- 
rope to be largely determined by Rus- 
sian wishes is something that will fade 
out in the coming months. 
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So, Madam President, I am going to 
ask for a rollcall vote on this amend- 
ment at some point. I do think we have 
come up with a constructive bipartisan 
approach to the issue. 

I again thank Senator LEVIN for his 
leadership on this most important 
issue. 

Maybe this would be a good time, 
Madam President, to ask for the yeas 
and nays, and I so ask for the yeas and 


nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there a 
sufficient second? 

There is a sufficient second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. MCCONNELL. I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Michigan. 

Mr. LEVIN. Madam President, this 
amendment as modified serves a num- 
ber of purposes. First of all, it pays a 
very important acknowledgement to 
the Partnership for Peace which has 
been worked out by the President, our 
allies, and so many others in the recent 
summit. 

I believe that Partnership for Peace 
was a very useful step toward a number 
of goals. One is the admission of a 
number of countries that seek admis- 
sion to NATO after certain conditions 
have been met and to do it in a way 
which does not isolate Russia or draw a 
new line in Europe which could leave a 
lot of nations on the other side of the 
line. 

We have to accomplish both of those 
simultaneously as we proceed. We want 
nations to become ready to join NATO 
and have proven that capability to ex- 
pand NATO. That is important. That is 
an obligation which seems to be both 
for our own security and history that 
we do that. We have a moral commit- 
ment to nations that have been too 
long under the Soviet yoke, but we also 
have an obligation to our own security. 

Partnership for Peace accomplishes 
both the opening of the door to NATO 
membership and doing it in a way 
which does not isolate Russia, because 
if we did that, we would play right into 
the hands of the ultraright in Russia 
that would want us to do exactly that 
so they could prove to their people that 
somehow or other we are threatening, 
which, of course, we are not. 

This amendment, as modified, now 
acknowledges that the Partnership for 
Peace—and here І am reading— is a 
positive step towards maintaining and 
furthering the security of Europe and 
ourselves,” and it is a step that gives 
the nations of the East time to prepare 
for membership in NATO. 

It also did something else, and that is 
in its two key paragraphs. It says that 
it is the sense of the Senate that Euro- 
pean nations which demonstrate both 
the capability and willingness to sup- 
port collective defense requirements 
and established democratic practices 
including free, fair elections, civilian 
control of military institutions, re- 
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spect for territorial integrity, and the 
individual liberties of its citizens, 
those nations share the goals of NATO; 
and, two, the United States should 
urge prompt admission to NATO for 
those nations after they have dem- 
onstrated such capability and willing- 
ness as has been set forth in that first 
paragraph. 

I commend my friend from Kentucky 
for his work on this subject. Particu- 
larly, I want to thank Senator SIMON of 
Шіпоів who has worked so hard on this 
subject, who had a different draft 
which we worked with as we proceeded 
here. I do not know that Senator SIMON 
is on the floor at the moment, but I 
know he will want to be here to speak 
on this subject because he feels so 
strongly, as do many Members of this 
body, about opening NATO to Euro- 
pean nations that have for too long 
been under the Soviet yoke. 

But I think we have worked out a 
compromise here which meets a num- 
ber of goals that I have outlined. It 
does, again, do something very impor- 
tant, which is to have this body ac- 
knowledge that the partnership for 
peace was indeed an important, posi- 
tive step towards maintaining both Eu- 
ropean security and American inter- 
ests. And with those changes, I not 
only can support this amendment, but 
Iam proud to be a cosponsor of it. 

As I have indicated, Senator SIMON, 
who has done so much work on this and 
who helped to craft this compromise, 
has played an absolutely critical role 
in bringing the importance of prompt 
membership of Eastern Europe to the 
attention of the Senate. And he is now 
on the floor. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. COHEN addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Maine. 

Mr. COHEN. Madam President, I rise 
this evening to commend my colleague 
from Kentucky for having offered this 
amendment. I agree with him in his 
suggestion, not that he is imposing a 
slap on the wrist of the administration, 
but rather than that the administra- 
tion missed an opportunity during 
President Clinton's travels to Europe 
and to Russia to lay out to Boris 
Yeltsin exactly what the United States 
will seek to do with respect to the Eu- 
ropean nations once under the roof— 
some would say clearly within the pris- 
on—of the Soviet Union. 

I think it is important that we send 
a signal to the Russian military and to 
other Russian leaders who are emerg- 
ing, who would seem to be taking that 
country back toward a rather dictato- 
rial or imperialistic path, that the 
United States is going to support the 
opening up of NATO as far as its mem- 
bership is concerned to those European 
nations who qualify, who measure up 
to the standards that we insist be met 
by NATO members; that they agree to 
subordinate their militaries to civil 
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control; that they promote democratic 
values and reforms; that they, in fact, 
have protection for minorities within 
their countries. All the standards we 
would impose upon members of NATO 
today, we would ask them to measure 
up to, as well. And if they do so, then 
they will be invited to join into NATO 
itself. 

I think it is important to say that up 
front and let the Russian military and 
leadership know that that is going to 
come about not tomorrow, not perhaps 
next year, but certainly by the end of 
the century —and we are only talking 
about 5 or 6 years—and during that pe- 
riod of time we expect several of the 
major European nations to become 
members of NATO. So I think we have 
to be clear about that. 

And, yes, the Russians will object to 
it and, yes, they may stomp and puff up 
their chests and say this is unaccept- 
able. But, remember, Mr. Gorbachev, 
when he was President, also opposed 
admission of a United Germany into 
NATO and we insisted that a United 
Germany would remain a part of 
NATO. And we could structure our 
military system as such and deploy our 
forces in a way that would not pose any 
sort of an imminent threat to Russia 
or to the other Soviet, former Soviet 
Republics. 

I think we have to do the same here. 
We have to say Poland or Hungary or 
the Czech Republic or others who 
measure up to these standards will, in 
fact, be admitted. 

It is a chance for us to signal to the 
European nations that we have not 
abandoned their struggle for freedom. 
It is also an opportunity for us in these 
intervening 5 or 6 years to send a sig- 
nal to the American people as to 
whether or not the American people 
are prepared to commit U.S. forces to 
defend those particular nations should 
they ever be threatened. 

Frankly, we have a lot of educating 
to do. We have a lot of educating to do. 
Our own hesitancy in becoming in- 
volved in the conflict in Bosnia today, 
I think, is symptomatic of a problem 
that we in the western world have to 
face up to as to whether or not we are 
willing to commit American forces 
into any region for any purpose that is 
short of threatening directly U.S. terri- 
tory or vital interests. And that is 
something that we have yet to come to 
terms with. 

We have debated what to do in 
Bosnia. We have made threats. We have 
talked about air strikes. We have today 
gone on record as being in favor of lift- 
ing arms embargoes. We have yet to de- 
fine exactly what the role of the United 
States and NATO is to be in the forth- 
coming years. 

And so we need an opportunity, as 
well, to define exactly what NATO is 
going to be. The question is perennially 
asked: Whither NATO, or shall NATO 
wither? We have yet to answer that 
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question satisfactorily. So I think that 
we have a opportunity here tonight. 

I wish to again commend Senator 
MCCONNELL from Kentucky and Sen- 
ator LEVIN from Michigan for working 
out this compromise language, along 
with Senator SIMON and others. I think 
it is very important we go on record in 
favor of this amendment. I urge my 
colleagues to support it. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. BROWN addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Colorado. 

Mr. BROWN. Madam President, 
carved over the library entrance at the 
University of Colorado are words that 
say “Who knows only his own genera- 
tion remains always a child.” Perhaps 
it is a different way to express the hope 
that we will learn from history. 

If this amendment passes—and I feel 
sure that it will pass —there are surely 
those in our country whose hearts are 
in their throats. It does not take much 
of a jog of memory for Americans to re- 
call the heartbreaking events of Polish 
history. It is fair and reasonable to ob- 
serve that the events, the tragic 
events, of 1939, where Poland was dis- 
membered both by Hitler and Stalin, 
where the Polish people were enslaved 
and murdered and tortured, took place, 
at least in part, because the aggressors 
did not feel that anyone would come to 
the aid of Poland. 

Put a different way, a portion of the 
tragedy—not all, by any means, but a 
portion of the tragedy—of World War II 
and the loss of millions of lives in that 
war came about partly because people 
were unsure that Poland’s democracy 
would be defended. No American—no 
American—wants that to be repeated. 

The tragedy was compounded after 
the war when the United States inter- 
vened and asked the leaders of the Pol- 
ish resistance to surrender to Soviet 
forces so that the United States and 
U.S.S.R. could negotiate a truce. We, 
in effect, led them to believe we would 
help guarantee their safety. Everyone 
remembers the tragedy that occurred 
when the Soviet forces put those val- 
iant defenders of Poland’s freedom оп 
trial, then into prison or to death. 
Meanwhile, the United States having 
asked the brave Poles to surrender to 
the Soviets would not then even re- 
quire its representative to attend the 
trials by the Soviets. 

Surely, with the passage of a half a 
century, no American can want the 
Polish people to face the tragedy of ag- 
gression again. 

Poland qualifies, as does, I believe, 
Hungary and the Czech Republic, right 
now for the standards we set forth in 
this resolution for immediate admis- 
sion to NATO; that is, these countries 
support collective defense; they have 
established democratic practices, in- 
cluding free and fair elections; they 
have civilian control of military insti- 
tutions; they have respect for the terri- 
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torial integrity and individual liberties 
of their citizens; and they share the 
goals of the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization. 

Madam President, we have an ability, 
by admitting Poland and Hungary and 
the Czech Republic to NATO, to take a 
major step forward and prevent the re- 
occurrence of a tragedy of almost unbe- 
lievable proportions. By bringing these 
countries into NATO we will forestall 
the question of aggressive pursuits. 
The very fact that they are a member 
of NATO will take the question of re- 
exerting dominion over those Eastern 
European countries off the table for 
any nation or foreign politician who 
might be tempted to consider it. 

That is why I am so delighted with 
the leadership of Senator SIMON and 
was so delighted to work with him. It 
is why I am so delighted with the lead- 
ership of the distinguished Senator 
from Kentucky in bringing this meas- 
ure before us and want to join him. 

It is why Colorado has, in Denver, a 
park to the valiant Hungarians who 
hoped for the freedom of Hungary. It is 
why we recall the heroism of the Czech 
citizens who were killed in the invasion 
of 1968. It is why our hearts are in our 
throats as we think of the tragedies 
the Polish people have suffered. 

I believe this resolution can play a 
part in preventing those tragedies from 
being repeated. 

Madam President, I ask unanimous 
consent that a letter I sent to the 
President on January 7 concerning this 
subject, and a letter by the charge d'af- 
faires of the Republic of Poland com- 
menting on my letter be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

U.S. SENATE, 
Washington, DC, January 7, 1994. 
Hon. BILL CLINTON, 
President of the United States, The White 
House, Washington, DC. 

DEAR PRESIDENT CLINTON: Poland, the 
Czech Republic and Hungary should be in- 
vited to join NATO as full members at the 
earliest opportunity. The current plan to ex- 
tend these three countries a Partnership for 
Peace” appears at this point more slogan 
than substance. 

First, the Administration’s current plan 
for “Partnerships for Peace” does not pro- 
vide a clear and unambiguous timetable for 
NATO membership for any of these coun- 
tries. Instead, it only tantalizes with calls 
for increased cooperation. History proves 
that ambiguous security agreements only 
serve to invite aggression. Never have they 
slowed it. In 1939, the British and French 
commitment to Poland's security was not 
clear-cut. The sad result was that both Ger- 
many and the Soviet Union felt they could 
invade Poland with impunity—and they did. 
In Korea, the U.S. commitment in 1948 to de- 
fend South Korea was unclear, and North 
Korea saw it as an opportunity to invade. An 
unclear commitment like that currently pro- 
posed is certain to be perceived by potential 
aggressors as no commitment whatsoever, 

Second, all three countries have a tradi- 
tion of democracy and support for Western 
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ideals. Poland was one of the first demo- 
cratic countries in Europe, initiating a 
democratic system in the late 18th century 
comparable to our own fledgling democracy. 
All three emerged as strongly democratic 
nations after World War I, and all three 
risked Soviet retaliation in attempts to re- 
join the West. Many brave Hungarian and 
Czech citizens lost their lives in 1956 and 
1968. Poland spent many years under harsh 
martial law after the Solidarity demonstra- 
tions. Culturally and historically, these na- 
tions share our values and belong in NATO. 

Third, for nations that sit astride the path 
of history’s greatest invasions (the Mongol 
hordes, the Tartar invasions, the Ottomans, 
Napoleon, and Hitler) a sense of security is 
absolutely essential. NATO membership 
gives that sense of security that will in turn 
permit the growth of a strong democracy and 
a vibrant free market. Giving NATO mem- 
bership is essential to ensure a stable, effec- 
tive transition to democracy for these na- 
tions. 

Fourth, acceding to Russia's demand that 
these three nations not be admitted to NATO 
only serves to strengthen the radical ele- 
ments in Russian society. If it becomes ap- 
parent that when Russia rattles its saber on 
matters in Eastern Europe, the United 
States complies, we are certain to hear 
more—not less—from Russia's most radical 
elements. 

The case for membership for these three 
countries is compelling and decisive. If we 
miss this historic opportunity, it is unlikely 
we will have another chance. Once rejected, 
these countries will not ask again. I urge 
their earliest inclusion in NATO. At the very 
least, our security depends on an unambig- 
uous timetable for NATO membership for 
these three nations. 

Sincerely, 
HANK Brown, 
0.8. Senator. 

EMBASSY OF THE REPUBLIC OF POLAND, 

Washington, DC, January 13, 1994 
Senator HANK BROWN, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, DC. 

DEAR SENATOR BROWN: I would like to 
thank you very much for your letter of Janu- 
ary 10, 1994, and the copy of a letter you have 
sent to the White House concerning the fu- 
ture of NATO and support for the idea of ex- 
tending NATO membership to Poland, Hun- 
gary, and Czech Republic. 

It is my belief that Poland in NATO would 
be an asset, and not a liability for the Pact. 
We are willing to join the nations that carry 
the responsibilities for protection and pro- 
motion of the values represented by the Alli- 
ance. In the last four years Poland has ас- 
complished a remarkable progress in our 
strive for democracy and stability. We are a 
“stability exporter” in a region which is still 
far from stable. Poland in NATO could be an 
example and an incentive for other countries 
in the region, including Russia, that the 
world of the rich and secure is not an exclu- 
sive club and it is willing to accept, one way 
or another, new members. Indeed, as Sec- 
retary James Baker says: “It would be truly 
tragic to tear down the concrete wall that 
divided Europe, only to replace it with a se- 
curity’ wall through exclusion from NATO." 

Dear Senator, thank you again for your 
strong support for the proposal of Poland's 
membership in NATO, and final overturn of 
the tragic consequences of the archaic Yalta 
agreement. 

With my highest regards, 
MACIEJ KOZLOWSKI, 
Charge d'Affaires. 
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Мг. BROWN. I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Illinois. 

Mr. SIMON. Madam President, I 
thank you. I am pleased to be a cospon- 
sor of this amendment. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the RECORD an editorial 
from the Peoria Journal Star on this 
general question, and also an eloquent 
letter from our President pro tempore, 
Senator ROBERT BYRD, to the Presi- 
dent, on this question. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

NATO AND ABSURDITIES—WHY EVEN HAVE IT 

IF IT’S AFRAID TO PROTECT THE EUROPEAN 

DEMOCRACIES? 


If Russia attacked Poland and our new 
friend Lech Walesa, should NATO come to 
his defense? Would it? If Russia attacked the 
Czech Republic and our new friend Vaclav 
Havel, should NATO aid him? Would it? 

Wait a minute. What's this about Russia 
going on the attack? Hasn't Boris Yeltsin 
just agreed to point his nuclear weapons 
away from the West? Haven't leaders of the 
former Russian republics promised to turn in 
their nuclear stockpiles? Aren't the Russians 
too busy groveling for food and leadership to 
attack anyone? This really is theater of the 
absurd. 

Yet, incredibly, fear of the Russians—and 
vice-versa—became the motivation for refus- 
ing to grant the new Eastern European de- 
mocracies full membership in the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization. The 16 NATO na- 
tions couldn’t promise unequivocally that 
they'd defend the new European democracies 
from Russian attack, which the former So- 
viet satellites still fear. And on the other 
side of the old Iron Curtain, the Russians 
were nervous about the threat a stronger and 
bigger NATO alliance would pose. The West 
didn't want to give Boris Yeltsin's opponents 
another campaign issue. 

So NATO opened its door just half way to 
the former Soviet satellites, offering them a 
second-class pre-membership status. The 
spin is that if they prove themselves, they 
can walk through an open NATO door some- 
time in the not-too-specific future. 

Face it. The nations needing to prove 
themselves are not Poland or the Czech Re- 
public or Hungary. They are France and 
Britain and Germany and the United States 
and NATO's other full partners. It is the old 
democracies who must decide in the next 
couple of years—we can’t wait much longer— 
if they have the guts to grant the new de- 
mocracies NATO's guarantee that an armed 
attack against one or more of them 
shall be considered an attack against them 
all.“ and responded to as it deems nec- 
essary, including the use of armed force.” 

The issue should be a no-brainer. If there 
were no NATO, would we refuse to defend the 
Czechs and the Poles and the Hungarians 
from the Russians? Unlikely though such an 
attack might be, if it occurred, would it be 
in our interest to have the Russians domi- 
nate Eastern Europe again? Then how could 
we not come to their defense—full NATO 
membership or not? 

That this issue has caused great nations to 
pause says a lot about the difficulties the 
United States and its allies are having in 
shaking the old order and dealing with the 
new one, The world’s leaders seem as fearful 
of long-term commitments as the 20-some- 
things who can't decide whether to marry or 
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what career to undertake, so spend 10 years 
of young adulthood in an uncertain Purga- 
tory, going nowhere and unaware that this, 
too, is a decision. 

Well, we all grow up, and so must the 
world. When this happens, then, of course, 
these nations must be admitted to NATO. 
The organization has promised. And if NATO 
is to be worth having, it must not make 
promises it doesn't intend to keep. 

U.S. SENATE, 
Washington, DC, January 6, 1994. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, Washington, DC. 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: Your upcoming 
NATO summit meeting in Brussels will be an 
important event for the future course of 
NATO, as well as our broad foreign policy to- 
ward a Europe in the early stages of a new 
era from all perspectives—economic, strate- 
gic and diplomatic. As you shape your poli- 
cies, perceptions will play vital roles in 
shaping the course of events throughout the 
European continent, but are of particular 
importance in those newly independent 
Central European nations, finally free from 
the oppressive yoke of half a century of So- 
viet domination and control. 

While it is widely acknowledged that we 
should do everything we can to assist Russia 
in its difficult path toward democratic prac- 
tices and structures, and economic reform 
along the capitalistic model, our measure of 
influence can only be limited. The dynamics 
of Russian politics clearly have an independ- 
ence of their own. Despite the massive aid 
that the Senate approved in the context of 
the FY 94 Foreign Aid bill, our measure of 
influence should not be exaggerated. 

Of particular concern to me is the growing 
perception, as reported extensively in the 
media over the last week, that American pol- 
icy toward the newly independent states of 
Eastern Europe—such as Poland, Hungary, 
the Czech Republic and Slovakia—is being 
fashioned according to what will be most ac- 
ceptable to political forces in Moscow, on 
the theory that we should not antagonize 
conservative forces there against both Presi- 
dent Yeltsin and the West. Nevertheless, 
after the agony of Communist rule, it would 
be a cruel blow to those nations for the West 
to once again, as in the immediate post- 
World War П-ега, assign their fate to a Rus- 
sian sphere of influence.“ I would hope that 
your policies would be tailored according to 
two fundamental principles: what is in the 
best long-term interest of the United States 
in terms of its relationships with each of 
these new nations, and second, what will 
help bring these countries toward the forma- 
tion of free, democratic societies with in- 
creasingly solid ties with the United States 
and Western Europe. 

I encourage you to ensure that, by our pol- 
icy toward NATO membership, the Russians 
are not misled into thinking that they are 
free to exert any and all kinds of influence 
on their former vassal states without jeop- 
ardizing their fundamental relations with 
the United States, including the continu- 
ation of any aid programs from the U.S. 

NATO membership on the part of these na- 
tions has become a symbol of America’s 
overall policy toward their development free 
from unwanted outside pressures. The lead- 
ership of these nations have indicated un- 
equivocally that it is vital for their inde- 
pendence to be seen as part of the NATO 
framework, from the political, as well as 
military, points of view. It is now a litmus 
test, perhaps the most important litmus 
test, of your policy toward Europe. 
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I would therefore urge you to indicate un- 
equivocally during your meetings in Europe 
at the NATO summit and with the leaders of 
these nations that you are committed to 
their inclusion in NATO, and that a reason- 
able, but very clearly specified, time period 
of no more than three years would be needed 
to accomplish the preliminary actions nec- 
essary to gain NATO membership. Without 
such specificity, I fear, your policies will be 
viewed as being excessively dictated by over- 
drawn concerns over Russian “sensitivities” 
on the matter and may well invite the kind 
of perceptions and actions both by Moscow 
and in Europe which work against America's 
long term interests in the region. 

Sincerely, 
ROBERT C. BYRD. 

Mr. SIMON. Madam President, I had 
an amendment prepared somewhat 
along the same line as the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Kentucky. 
Senator BROWN, Senator MCCAIN, and 
Senator BYRD were cosponsors of my 
amendment. 

Senator MCCONNELL offered his 
amendment first. I ат pleased 
—thanks particularly to the interest of 
Senator LEVIN—that we worked some- 
thing out. I commend my colleague 
from Kentucky for his leadership on 
this. Senator GORTON was also one who 
showed an interest in this. I want to 
commend him also. 

Senator COHEN mentioned before that 
the NATO role is changing, and there is 
no question about that. Yet in one re- 
spect it is not changing. NATO was to 
give Europe stability. The great threat 
to the world now, and the great threat 
in Europe, is instability. And one of 
the threats—let us be candid—right 
now is what is going to happen to Rus- 
sia, in Russia. Our friends in Poland 
and the Czech Republic and the Baltic 
Republics and Hungary and some of the 
other countries, they are concerned. I 
think one of the great ways we can 
lend stability to that area is to include 
these countries gradually into NATO. 

It is not going to happen tomorrow. 
And the President has made steps in 
that direction and I hope we can make 
more and I hope we can make them 
fairly rapidly. I think it is extremely 
important that we do that. 

Then, if Russia establishes a good, 
solid democracy, there is no reason 
Russia cannot be part of NATO. We do 
not spell that out in this amendment 
but I am sure—I see my colleague from 
Kentucky nodding his head. He is ei- 
ther sleeping while I speak or he agrees 
with me and I think he agrees with 
me—there is no reason that cannot 
happen. And that could be in Russia’s 
long-term best interests, not only be- 
cause of stability there but Russia has 
an eastern frontier. Where China is 
going to be 20 years from now, no one 
knows. This resolution could very well 
be in Russia’s best interests. 

So, I commend my colleague from 
Kentucky, and particularly Senator 
LEVIN, who is a bulldog when it comes 
to working out language. He should 
have been a journalist instead of a law- 
maker here. 
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Some of the people in Michigan prob- 
ably agree with that. 

Mr. LEVIN. I hope a minority. 

Mr. MCCONNELL. The Senator 
makes an important point that this 
amendment draws no line and does not 
rule anybody in that area of the world 
out, including the Russians. I think 
that is a very important point and I 
commend him as well for his interest 
in this subject. 

Mr. SIMON. I thank my colleague 
from Kentucky. 

I should have mentioned Senator 
NUNN also, who was helpful as we 
pulled this together. 

I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Kentucky. 

Mr. MCCONNELL. Madam President, 
briefly, I ask unanimous consent the 
distinguished occupant of the chair be 
added as a cosponsor of this amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The Senator from Washington. 

Mr. GORTON. Madam President, as 
we, from the vantage point of the year 
1994, look back through the golden haze 
of victory in the cold war, after 45 
years in which the United States and 
the Soviet Union confronted one an- 
other across the frontiers of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization, we tend 
to forget that not all Americans were 
always united with respect to the poli- 
cies of our country during those years. 
There were a significant number of ar- 
ticulate people who felt that there was 
no significant moral difference between 
the two sides; that the United States 
and Western Europe were as much po- 
tential aggressors as the Soviet Union 
was; that the Soviet Union could right- 
ly fear aggressive tendencies from the 
West. 

There were those who, at the end of 
the cold war, rewriting history, as- 
serted that it was not American pur- 
posefulness and a strong North Atlan- 
tic Treaty Organization which ulti- 
mately resulted in the collapse of the 
Soviet Union but the fact that, unbe- 
knownst to any of us, the Soviet Union 
never amounted to anything from the 
very beginning. 

I think it is unfortunate—but I also 
think that it is unconscious—that 
some of that revisionary thinking was 
in the mind of the President of the 
United States when he expressed the 
view that an expansion of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization could be 
considered as provocative by Russia. 
But can anyone seriously assert that 
Poland threatens the territorial or so- 
cial independence of the Russian Re- 
public? That Hungary does? That the 
Czech Republic does? That the Baltic 
States, so newly liberated, do? To state 
that proposition is to answer the 
query. Of course not. 

The people of Poland live in a nation 
whose boundaries have shifted east and 
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west on half a dozen occasions over 200 
or 300 years, always as the result of the 
aggression of some more powerful na- 
tion, a nation which was literally par- 
titioned out of existence on four sepa- 
rate occasions. Are the Poles a threat? 
Can their actions be considered to be 
provocative? Of course not. 

It was the fundamental basis of 
American foreign policy during that 
entire 45 years, under Democratic 
Presidents and under Republican Presi- 
dents, that the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization was purely defensive; 
that it united nations with a demo- 
cratic heritage, with a devotion to free- 
dom and to liberty, and without ag- 
gressive intent. The admission of other 
nations who meet the qualifications set 
out by the distinguished Senator from 
Kentucky with the help of many others 
will enhance security, stability, and 
freedom. It should in no way be consid- 
ered to be a provocation. 

I guess the basic question that we 
face here is, should a weak Russia hold 
a veto over American and NATO for- 
eign policy which we never permitted a 
strong and threatening Soviet Union to 
exercise? The answer should be no. The 
men who run the Russian Republic at 
the present time are all graduates of 
the years of the Soviet Union. They are 
all highly realistic. They often deserve 
our admiration for the changes in Rus- 
sia. But they remain Russian national- 
ists. The moderate Foreign Minister of 
Russia himself claims special status 
and special rights for Russia not just in 
the Baltics but in every square inch of 
what was formerly a part of the Soviet 
empire. 

Does that lead to security and a feel- 
ing of a happy future in those newly 
liberated nations? Of course it does 
not. 

Have the three principal nations—Po- 
land, the Czech Republic, and Hun- 
gary—done everything they possibly 
could to move into the free world both 
politically and economically? Of course 
they have, and they have done so be- 
cause of the beacon that we and the 
rest of NATO held out to them for so 
long. 

I earnestly hope and pray that the 
President and the rest of NATO will see 
that these people who gave up so much 
to win that freedom should be consid- 
ered as rapidly as possible to be a part 
of our traditional democratic, peaceful 
Western World. NATO is not a threat. 
Its definition is strictly and clearly de- 
fensive. I hope and I believe that all of 
us hope that the day will come when 
Russia itself will qualify for such mem- 
bership. But clearly there are nations 
which do so today. 

Personally, Madam President, I 
would have preferred that we lay out 
the names of nations which we feel are 
qualified for membership in NATO 
today. We have not done so and there is 
an attempt on the part of the sponsors 
of the proposal to be as all-inclusive as 
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possible, but I hope that the distin- 
guished Senator from Kentucky, when 
he has an opportunity to speak again, 
will join me in affirming that the 
qualifications laid out in this resolu- 
tion would authorize the admission of 
Poland, the Czech Republic, and of 
Hungary into NATO today and that a 
number of other nations, including the 
small Baltic republics and others, will 
meet those qualifications soon and 
should be considered as potential mem- 
bers promptly and favorably. 

Mr. MCCONNELL. Madam President, 
I say to my friend from Washington, 
my own view is that the policy of this 
administration, which I have called 
Moscow myopia, is entirely in the 
wrong direction. And for us to have 
concluded that admission of any coun- 
try formally under Soviet influence to 
NATO is, as the Senator said, a provo- 
cation is utter nonsense. 

So I certainly agree with the Senator 
from Washington that there are three 
obvious candidates—and the Senator 
from Colorado mentioned this as well— 
three obvious candidates that would 
seem to be worthy for admission now, 
and the Senator from Colorado and the 
Senator from Washington have named 
them: Hungary, Poland, and the Czech 
Republic. 

I hope this administration—they are 
not going to change their policy over 
this particular amendment—but I hope 
they begin to get the hint that there 
are quite a number of Senators who are 
not convinced that this is the best pol- 
icy. One way to, again, shift directions 
in the not-too-distant future would be 
to admit the three clearly ready coun- 
tries to NATO. The Senator is right on 
the mark. 

Mr. GORTON. I thank the Senator 
from Kentucky and conclude by stating 
that it is very difficult for me to see 
how leaving an unprotected and ques- 
tionable area in Central Europe occu- 
pied by the nations which we discussed 
today at the time of Russian weakness 
will provide strength if Russia unfortu- 
nately becomes aggressive once again. 
We have reached the time—the ideal 
time—for the kind of expansion based 
on democratic ideals which are re- 
flected in this resolution. 

I join the Senator from Kentucky 
and I join the others in hoping that we 
are adding constructively to this de- 
bate as it takes place in the adminis- 
tration in expressing what I trust will 
be the sense of this Senate that the 
time has come to reward democracy, to 
reward freedom and to bring in to the 
Western fold those countries which 
qualify and which are so desirous of 
being members. 

Madam President, at this point, as I 
conclude, I ask unanimous consent 
that an eloquent column by the distin- 
guished former Secretary of State of 
the United States, Henry Kissinger, be 
printed in the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

BE REALISTIC ABOUT RUSSIA 
(By Henry Kissinger) 

The most significant aspect of President 
Clinton’s recent progression across Europe 
may have been obscured by the atmospherics 
surrounding it. In fact, the trip ushered in an 
important reevaluation of heretofore accept- 
ed premises of American foreign policy: In 
effect, the president’s statements elevated 
the radical critique of Cold War policies into 
the operational premises of contemporary 
American foreign policy. 

For nearly a half-century, that critique 
had maintained that Soviet policies were as 
much caused by American policies as by 
Communist ideology; that the Soviet Gov- 
ernment was divided, just as the American 
government was, between hawks and doves; 
that it was the task of American diplomacy 
to ease Soviet fears, many of which were 
quite legitimate; and that an attitude of gen- 
uine cooperation would overcome Soviet bel- 
licosity. 

As late as January 1990, these propositions 
were refurbished in a Time magazine article 
in which Mikhail Gorbachev was anointed 
Man of the Decade. Its author was Time cor- 
respondent Strobe Talbott, recently ap- 
pointed deputy secretary of state, who ar- 
gued that the doves of 40 years of Cold War 
debate had been right all along and that it 
had not been the West's policy that brought 
about the Soviet collapse but the inherent 
weakness of the Soviet system; indeed, that 
the collapse might have occurred earlier had 
Western hard-liners not enabled the Soviet 
leaders to rally their people on behalf of se- 
curity. 

The essence of these themes was repeated 
by President Clinton on many occasions dur- 
ing his European trip. To explain why he did 
not favor the admission of Poland, Hungary, 
the Czech Republic and Slovakia—the so- 
called Visegrad nations—into NATO, he ar- 
gued in effect that such a step might be pro- 
vocative. The Atlantic Alliance, he said, 
could not “afford to draw a new line between 
East and West that could create a self-fulfill- 
ing prophecy of future confrontation. ... I 
say to all those in Europe and the United 
States who would simply have us draw a new 
line in Europe further east that we should 
not foreclose the possibility of the best ров- 
sible future for Europe which is a democracy 
everywhere, a market economy everywhere, 
people cooperating everywhere for mutual 
security.” 

The assumptions behind these statements 
challenge the very intellectual foundations 
of NATO—the core of America's postwar for- 
eign policy. Whether the former victims of 
Soviet imperialism should join NATO is a 
complicated question. There are many ways 
to accomplish that goal, from full member- 
ship to various levels of associate member- 
ship or, indirectly, via membership in the 
European Union. On balance, I thought that, 
at this moment of Russian relative weakness 
and East European uncertainty, it was an op- 
portunity to extend NATO in some way—es- 
pecially as there were many measures avail- 
able by which to reassure Russia. 

But the key issue is not the timing of 
NATO expansion. In putting forward the 
Partnership for Peace, the administration 
did not just delay East European participa- 
tion, it emphatically rejected the principle 
despite many misleading statements to the 
contrary. The Partnership invites all the 
successor states of the Soviet Union and all 
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of Moscow’s former East European satellites 
to participate with NATO in a vague, multi- 
lateral entity specializing in missions having 
next to nothing to do with realistic military 
tasks; it equates the victims of Soviet and 
Russian imperialism with its perpetrators 
and gives the same status to the Central 
Asian republics at the borders of Afghani- 
stan as it does to Poland, the victim of four 
partitions in which Russia participated and 
the route across which Russia has histori- 
cally invaded Europe. 

If the Partnership for Peace is designed to 
propitiate Russia, it cannot also serve as a 
way station into NATO, especially as the ad- 
ministration has embraced the proposition 
rejected by all its predecessors over the past 
40 years—that NATO is a potential threat to 
Russia. An official traveling with the presi- 
dent’s party expressed the logic behind the 
administration position when he stated that 
Eastern Europe would have to find security 
in placating its feared neighbor by encour- 
aging domestic reform in Russia.” 

It is instructive to compare the current ap- 
proach with that of Dean Acheson when 
NATO was founded. Testifying before the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, the 
secretary of state was asked whether the So- 
viet Union had reason to fear NATO. His 
reply was: “Any nation which claims that 
this treaty is directed against it should be 
reminded of the biblical admonition that 
‘the guilty flee where no man pursueth.“ 

No reasonable observer can imagine that 
Poland, the Czech Republic, Hungary or Slo- 
vakia could ever mount a military threat 
against Russia, either singly or in combina- 
tion. The countries of Eastern Europe are 
terrified, not threatening. And NATO forces, 
doctrine and deployment are strictly defen- 
sive. Moreover, Russia could easily be given 
additional assurances, for instance, that no 
foreign troops would be stationed on the soil 
of new NATO members. 

The key question, however, is what the 
American theory means for NATO. What is 
to be its precise role in the new dispensa- 
tion? If a security guarantee along the Pol- 
ish-Russian border creates an unacceptable 
dividing line, why is the current eastern bor- 
der of NATO any more pacifying? If Russia 
can veto NATO membership now, when it is 
in need of economic support, what will it 
veto when it has been strengthened through 
reform and American economic assistance? 

It is high time to take another look at our 
Russia policy, which stakes everything on a 
kind of psychoanalytic social engineering. 
The world evoked by Clinton’s reference to 
“democracy everywhere ... people cooper- 
ating everywhere“ is decades away. In the 
real environment of today's ethnic conflict 
and internecine struggle in the former So- 
viet Union and Eastern Europe, how are se- 
curity and progress to be organized until 
that utopian world is reached? Can it be wise 
to create two categories of frontier—those 
which NATO protects and others which are 
refused protection—when both frontiers face 
in the same direction? The practical con- 
sequence will be to bring about an unpro- 
tected no-man's-land between Germany and 
Russia, which has historically been the cause 
of all recent European conflicts. 

A realistic approach to Russian policy 
would recognize that integrating Russia into 
the international system has two compo- 
nents that must be kept in balance: influenc- 
ing Russian attitudes and affecting Russian 
calculations. The administration deserves 
support in extending generous economic as- 
sistance to Russian reform. And Russia 
should be made welcome in institutions that 
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foster economic, cultural and political co- 
operation with the West. The European Se- 
curity Conference would be a far better home 
for this than to invent, as the Partnership 
for Peace does, common military missions 
within the framework of NATO whose essen- 
tial irrelevance underlines the artificiality 
of the conception. 

The administration’s tendency to treat 
Russian leaders as if they were fragile nov- 
ices easily flustered by exposure to the reali- 
ties of international politics is an invitation 
to disillusionment and misunderstanding. 
These are tough men who have survived the 
brutal school of Communist and Russian pol- 
itics; they are quite capable of comprehend- 
ing a policy based on mutual respect for each 
other’s national interest. 

Russia is bound to have a special security 
interest in what it calls the near abroad“ 
the republics of the former Soviet Union. 
The test is whether the rest of the world 
treats this relationship as an international 
problem subject to accepted rules of foreign 
policy or as an outgrowth of unilateral Rus- 
sian decision-making to be influenced, if at 
all, by appeals to Russian goodwill. 

Perhaps the most serious misapprehension 
of the Partnership for Peace proposal is that 
a reformist Russian government would auto- 
matically abandon traditional foreign policy 
goals. For the incentives of the most well- 
meaning Russian government are quite dif- 
ferent. Nationalism is on the rise, and there 
is a great temptation to ease the pain of 
transition to market economics for the Rus- 
sian population by appealing to that basic 
instinct. 

At the moment, Russian armies are in 
Moldova, Georgia, Azerbaijan, Estonia, Lat- 
via and Taiikistan and participate in some of 
the local civil wars with a strategy that 
seems designed to make these new repub- 
lics—all of them members of the United Na- 
tions—rue their independence. The foreign 
minister of Russian monopoly on peace- 
keeping in the near abroad.“ indistinguish- 
able from an attempt to reestablish Mos- 
cow's domination. By its silence and its re- 
peated invocation of an American-Russian 
partnership, the United States acquiesces in 
these actions. 

A moderate Russian foreign policy will be 
impeded, not helped, by turning a blind eye 
to the reappearance of historical Russian im- 
perial pretensions. Russia’s effort at reform 
cannot exempt it from accepted principles of 
conducting foreign policy. It is in fact ambi- 
guity about dividing lines, not their exist- 
ence, and ambivalence about Western reac- 
tions, not their certainly, that tempt mili- 
tarists and nationalists. 

Russia and America share a mutual inter- 
est in a stable Europe. This can be achieved 
only by America's presence in Europe, which 
is based on NATO, Stability in Europe re- 
quires reaffirming the centrality of NATO 
rather than diluting it in an abstract 
multilateralism. 

The Partnership for Peace should be rede- 
fined to deal primarily with political, eco- 
nomic and cultural issues for which the prop- 
er venue is the European Security Con- 
ference, not NATO. 

NATO, meanwhile, must face the fact that 
some form of Visegrad membership is inevi- 
table. In the wake of the NATO summit, Ger- 
man Chancellor Helmut Kohl has urged 
speeding up the entry of these four countries 
into the European Union, of which they are 
already associate members. Since the vast 
majority of nations in the European Union 
are also members of NATO, it is inconceiv- 
able that the Union will for long accept the 
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notion that some of its territory is not рго- 
tected. At that point at the latest either the 
NATO guarantee will be extended or NATO 
will fall apart. 

A statesman can always escape his dilem- 
mas by making the most favorable assump- 
tions about the future. The new Russian 
leadership is entitled to understanding for 
the anguish of trying to overcome two gen- 
erations of Communist misrule and to help 
in building a new society. But in pursuing 
that goal, American policy must not be em- 
barrassed to emphasize that domestic re- 
form, however desirable, contributes to a 
better world only if Russia embraces the dis- 
ciples of a cooperative international system 
as well as its benefits. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 

Mr. FORD. Madam President, some 
of the colleagues would like to have a 
time certain when we will have the 
next vote. I checked with the managers 
and the proponent of this amendment. 
Are there any Senators on the Repub- 
lican side who would like to have some 
time? If not, we have Senator NUNN 
who would like to have 3 minutes and 
Senator LIEBERMAN would like to have 
3 minutes. That is 6 minutes. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
vote on the amendment by Senator 
MCCONNELL, which would be an amend- 
ment with a perfecting amendment— 
the Senator worked that out. We would 
have two votes? One vote now. So that 
we vote at 6:55. It is on amendment No. 
1280. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. The Senator 
from Georgia. 

Mr. NUNN. Madam President, I am 
delighted that this amendment has 
been worked out. I congratulate the 
Senator from Kentucky and the Sen- 
ator from Washington, the Senator 
from Michigan, the Senator from North 
Carolina, and others, who worked on 
this amendment. 

This is an enormously important sub- 
ject. I think all of us share the excite- 
ment of the free markets and the 
emerging democracies that are now be- 
ginning to take shape in Eastern Eu- 
rope and Central Europe. I think we all 
realize that there could be another 
threat to those countries down the 
road. I think we all were sobered by the 
recent Russian election and some of 
the very extreme statements that were 
made by the so-called Liberal Demo- 
cratic Party and Mr. Zhirinovsky. 

I also believe, however, the Partner- 
ship for Peace approach that was 
adopted at the NATO summit con- 
ference was the right approach. It 
needs some beef; it needs some definite 
criteria; it needs some resources. But I 
think it gives time to answer some cru- 
cial questions. The countries involved, 
including Czechoslovakia, Poland, and 
Hungary, have to answer some crucial 
questions and we have to answer some. 

The committee responsible for pro- 
viding resources in a declining budget 
period will be asking some real tough 
questions like who is going to provide 
the forward deployment of forces if 
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those forward deployments are nec- 
essary? Are we extending the nuclear 
umbrella? If so, what are the condi- 
tions of that extension? We have a lot 
of questions that need to be asked and 
a lot of preparation. I think this 
amendment reflects the appropriate 
approach. So I intend to vote for the 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Connecticut. 

Mr. LIEBERMAN. Madam President, 
I rise to support the amendment and 
thank my colleagues who have put it 
together. I think it gives the Senate an 
opportunity at this uncertain moment 
in Eastern and Central European his- 
tory to make a statement, which is 
that we understand that in the post- 
cold war world we have some central 
tenets and principles for foreign policy. 

One is to try to sustain the newly 
democratic and largest nation of Rus- 
sia, but there are other goals that we 
have, too. Those include keeping the 
faith, the trust with the people of 
Central Europe, of the Baltic nations, 
of Ukraine to whom we appealed over 
the years as captive nations to rise up 
and assert their freedom. Now they 
have done it. It would be a terrible 
dereliction of our responsibility and a 
breach of our basic principles to be- 
come so centered in our concern about 
a stable Russia that our response is to 
be timid in our dealings with other al- 
lies and friends in Europe. 

Madam President, the recent politi- 
cal turmoil in Russia has shown us how 
unstable that country is and raises the 
concern that Russia may become, once 
again, expansionist in its foreign pol- 
icy—perhaps toward the Ukraine, per- 
haps toward the Baltic nations. In that 
event, or with that possibility in mind, 
it is even more important that we not 
remain silent about our willingness to 
embrace, through NATO, those nations 
that follow the principles of democracy 
and respect the territorial integrity of 
others in the region. 

Finally, there are those who say ex- 
tending membership to the nations of 
Central Europe, particularly Poland, 
Hungary, the Czech Republic, and Slo- 
vakia, draws a line in Europe. It does 
not. 

NATO has always been a defensive al- 
liance—never threatened its neigh- 
bors—and it never will. It is there to 
protect those who live by and follow 
the principles of democracy to which 
we, as a Nation, are committed. 

This amendment makes that inclina- 
tion of our foreign policy clear. I con- 
gratulate my colleagues for introduc- 
ing it, and Iam proud to support it. 

I thank the Chair. 

Mr. ROTH. Mr. President, I would 
like to congratulate the Senator from 
Kentucky for introducing his amend- 
ment. I have long supported the notion 
of offering NATO membership to those 
newly democratized nations of Central 
Europe which are seeking it so avidly. 
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Our failure to respond to the Czech 
Republic’s, Hungary’s and Poland’s de- 
sire for membership, unless rectified, 
could provide ominous for the future of 
this vital region of the world. Twice 
this century this region has proved 
turned into an East-West battlefield. If 
this situation is not to recur, we would 
be well-advised to cement the new de- 
mocracies of the region into a broad 
stable security framework which can 
guarantee their security. NATO alone 
can fulfil this role. 

I have heard some of my colleagues 
assert, quite rightly, that Russia has 
no right to exercise a veto over Czech, 
Hungarian, or Polish membership of 
NATO. By shrinking from addressing 
this vital question, the Clinton admin- 
istration may have played into the 
hands of Moscow’s new hard liners—we 
have demonstrated that, indeed, they 
can aspire to have a veto over the for- 
eign and security policies of the sov- 
ereign nations of Central Europe. I 
should also point out to my colleagues, 
in passing that the C.S.C.E. Treaty, to 
which Russia is a signatory, specifi- 
cally reserves to all of its members the 
right to join any alliance they wish 
free from external interference. 

I would wish that the President, dur- 
ing his recent summit in Europe, had 
addressed this question squarely. In- 
stead he chose to offer a rather vague, 
inclusive, partnership for peace to all 
members of the former Warsaw Pact 
and Soviet Union. I fail to see how Pol- 
ish, Czech, and Hungarian security con- 
cerns can be allayed by placing them in 
a partnership alongside the very na- 
tions whom they most fear. And recent 
events in Moscow, specifically the elec- 
toral success of Vladimir Zhirinovsky, 
demonstrate that those fears are well 
founded. 

Now, the task before us is to make 
the best that we can out of the so- 
called partnership for peace. Let us use 
it to establish a series of guideposts for 
those nations who wish to join NATO. 
Let us, as the Senator from Kentucky 
has urged, lay down a set of criteria 
which they must meet and, when they 
have met those criteria, let us welcome 
into our alliance in a spirit of inclusion 
and in the fervent hope that Central 
Europe can escape its tragic history as 
the scene of East-West conflict. 

Mr. FORD. Madam President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. MCCONNELL. I ask unanimous 
consent that Senator BYRD be added as 
a cosponsor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. FORD. I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 
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Тһе PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. KERRY. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that I simply be allowed to pro- 
ceed a couple minutes before proceed- 
ing to the vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. KERRY. Madam President, I 
would like to thank Senator McCon- 
NELL and Senator LEVIN, Senator 
LIEBERMAN, Senator NUNN, Senator 
SIMON, and others who worked with us 
together in order to try to arrive at an 
understanding on this. I am particu- 
larly grateful to Senator MCCONNELL 
who had the prerogative to move for- 
ward previously but who held off in 
order to see if we could not reach an 
accommodation. 

I also want to say that I just came 
back from a series of discussions with 
both French and British defense min- 
isters and those involved directly in 
some of the issues at the summit and 
the partnership for peace. 

It is my view that this is a very im- 
portant statement for us to make. It is 
clear that none of these countries—Po- 
land, Hungary, Czechoslovakia—are in 
a position today or tomorrow to imme- 
diately become full members. The mili- 
tary issues alone would boggle the 
mind as to how certain decisions could 
be made or implemented, and imme- 
diate membership is obviously not 
something that is available. 

On the other hand, it is also equally 
important that we make as strong a 
message as possible of the importance 
of bringing those countries in imme- 
diately. Things could change very rap- 
idly in Russia if Zhirinovsky were, in 
fact, to be elected or if any number of 
events were to take place. I think the 
faster we can understand how to be- 
come amalgamated and the faster we 
lay the groundwork for that to happen, 
the more we underscore the importance 
of the transition to democracy that we 
think is taking place and that we want 
to have take place. 

So I congratulate my colleagues for 
joining together in sending this mes- 
sage and I hope that we can proceed 
faster to make that union a reality. It 
is in all of our interests. 

Madam President, I ask unanimous 
consent that we proceed to the vote 
immediately. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, the question is on 
agreeing to amendment No. 1280, as 
modified, offered by the Senator from 
Kentucky. The yeas and nays have 
been ordered. The clerk will call the 
roll. 

The bill clerk called the roll. 

Mr. FORD. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Washington [Mrs. MURRAY] 
is necessarily absent. 

Mr. SIMPSON. I announce that the 
Senator from Kansas [Mrs. KASSEBAUM] 
and the Senator from South Dakota 
(Mr. PRESSLER] are necessarily absent. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mrs. 
BOXER). Are there any other Senators 
in the Chamber who desire to vote? 

The result was announced—yeas 94, 
nays 3, as follows: 

[Rollcall Vote No. 9 Leg.] 


YEAS—%4 
Akaka Exon Mathews 
Baucus Faircloth McCain 
Bennett Feingold McConnell 
Biden Feinstein Metzenbaum 
Bingaman Ford Mikulski 
Bond Glenn Mitchell 
Boren Gorton Moseley-Braun 
Boxer Graham Moynihan 
Bradley Gramm Murkowski 
Breaux Grassley Nickles 
Brown Gregg Nunn 
Bryan Harkin Packwood 
Bumpers Hatch Pell 
Burns Hatfield Pryor 
Byrd Heflin Reid 
Campbell Helms Riegle 
Chafee Hutchison Robb 
Coats Inouye Rockefeller 
Cochran Jeffords Roth 
Cohen Johnston Sarbanes 
Conrad Kempthorne Sasser 
Coverdell Kennedy Shelby 
Craig Kerrey Simon 
D'Amato Kerry Simpson 
Danforth Kohl Smith 
Daschle Lautenberg Specter 
DeConcini Leahy Thurmond 
Dodd Levin Warner 
Dole Lieberman Wellstone 
Domenici Lott Wofford 
Dorgan Lugar 
Durenberger Mack 
NAYS—3 
Hollings Stevens Wallop 
NOT VOTING—3 
Kassebaum Murray Pressler 
So the amendment (No. 1280), as 


modified, was agreed to. 

Mr. KERRY. Madam President, I ask 
unanimous consent that we vitiate the 
yeas and nays on the underlying first- 
degree amendment No. 1279. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment (No. 1279) was agreed 
to. 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote. 

Mr. HELMS. I move to lay that mo- 
tion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

VOTE ON AMENDMENT NO 1278 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to amendment 
No. 1278 offered by the Senator from 
North Carolina. 

The nays and yeas have been ordered. 

The clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. FORD. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from California [Mrs. FEINSTEIN], 
the Senator from Washington [Mrs. 
MuRRAY], and the Senator from Nevada 
[Mr. REID] are necessarily absent. 

І further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Califor- 
nia ГМгв. FEINSTEIN] would vote “ауе.” 

Mr. SIMPSON. I announce that the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. DUREN- 
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BERGER], the Senator from Kansas 
[Mrs. KASSEBAUM], and the Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. PRESSLER] are 
necessarily absent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Are there 
any other Senators in the Chamber de- 
siring to vote? 

The result was announced—yeas 91, 
nays 3, as follows: 

[Rollcall Vote No. 10 Leg.) 


YEAS—91 
Akaka Faircloth McCain 
Baucus Feingold McConnell 
Bennett Ford Mikulski 
Biden Glenn Mitchell 
Bingaman Gorton Moseley-Braun 
Bond Graham Moynihan 
Boren Gramm Murkowski 
Boxer Grassley Nickles 
Bradley Gregg Nunn 
Breaux Harkin Packwood 
Brown Hatch Pell 
Bryan Hatfield Pryor 
Bumpers Heflin Riegle 
Burns Helms Robb 
Byrd Hutchison Rockefeller 
Chafee Inouye Roth 
Coats Jeffords Sarbanes 
Cochran Johnston Sasser 
Cohen Kempthorne Shelby 
Conrad Kennedy Simon 
Coverdell Kerrey Simpson 
Craig Kerry Smith 
D'Amato Kohl Specter 
Danforth Lautenberg Stevens 
Daschle Thurmond 
DeConcini Levin Wallop 
Dodd Lieberman Warner 
Dole Lott Wellstone 
Domenici Lugar Wofford 
Dorgan Mack 
Exon Mathews 

NAYS—3 
Campbell Hollings Metzenbaum 

NOT VOTING—6 

Durenberger Kassebaum Pressler 
Feinstein Murray Reid 


So the amendment (No. 1278), 
modified, was agreed to. 

ANNOUNCEMENT OF POSITION ON A VOTE— 

AMENDMENT NO. 1278, AS MODIFIED 

Mr. BAUCUS. Madam President, we 
all know how distracted we sometimes 
are by other matters on the Senate 
floor. 

During the vote on the Dole resolu- 
tion on Bosnia, this Senator was dis- 
tracted and, therefore, did not seek 
recognition to vote. Had I not been dis- 
tracted and sought proper recognition, 
I would have voted in the affirmative 
in favor of the Dole resolution. 

Mrs. FEINSTEIN addressed 
Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from California. 

Mrs. FEINSTEIN. Madam President, 
I would like the RECORD to reflect that 
had I been able to be present for the 
last vote, I would have voted affirma- 
tively. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Madam President, I 
have discussed the best way to proceed 
with the manager, the distinguished 
Senator from North Carolina, the Re- 
publican leader and assistant Repub- 
lican leader, and I will now propound a 
request for unanimous consent follow- 
ing which, if granted, I will have a brief 
colloquy with the assistant Republican 
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leader pursuant to our prior сопуегва- 
tion. 
UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 

Mr. MITCHELL. Madam President, I 
now ask unanimous consent that the 
following amendments be the only 
first-degree floor amendments remain- 
ing in order to S. 1281, the State De- 
partment authorization bill, and that 
second-degree amendments be in order, 
provided they are relevant to the first- 
degree amendment to which they are 
offered; provided further that in order 
for the remaining first-degree amend- 
ments to be in order, they must be of- 
fered by 6 p.m. on Tuesday, February 1. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Madam President, I 
send to the desk the list of amend- 
ments to be incorporated into this 
agreement and ask unanimous consent 
it be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


REPUBLICAN AMENDMENTS TO STATE 
DEPARTMENT AUTHORIZATION—JANU- 
ARY 27, 1994, P.M. 

Brown, World Bank. 

Brown, eliminate AID pipeline. 

Brown, Arab boycott. 

Brown, Russia study. 

Brown, relevant. 

Brown, E. Europe/NATO. 

Brown, nuclear dismantlement, 

Brown, relevant. 

Brown, relevant. 

Brown, Bosnia. 

Cochran, Taiwan. 

Cohen, Malaysia. 

Cohen/Lugar, Germany. 

Cohen, Russia. 

Coverdell, Peace Corps. 

Coverdell, Nicaragua. 

Coverdell, IDB/Nicaragua. 

Coverdell, OFM in Statute. 

D'Amato, counterterrorism. 

Dole, U.N. peacekeeping. 

Dole, U.N. peacekeeping. 

Dole, Bosnia. 

Dole, Azerbaijan. 

Dole, Vietnam. 

Dole, relevant. 

Dole, relevant. 

Dole, relevant. 

Dole, relevant. 

Dole, relevant. 

Domenici, retention of consular fee. 

Domenici, Russia Ukraine policy. 

Gorton, NATO timeline. 

Gorton, funding for Seattle. 

Grassley, terrorist assets. 

Hatfield, Cuban Democracy Act. 

Hatfield, free trade in ideas. 

Hatfield, prohibit PRM merger. 

Hatch, Israel and AID. 

Hatfield, Test Ban Treaty. 

Hatfield, Assistant Secretary for Refugees. 

Helms, Chinese refugees. 

Helms, number of assistant secretaries. 

Helms, expropriation of American prop- 
erty. 

Helms, expropriation of American prop- 
erty. 

Helms, SOS on China. 

Helms, relevant. 

Helms, relevant. 

Helms, relevant. 

Helms, relevant. 
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Helms, relevant. 

Helms, report on Nicaragua. 

Helms, report on Haitian Assets. 

Hutchinson, relevant. 

Lugar, Fisheries Commission. 

Hutchinson, foreign aid balances. 

Jeffords, Peacekeeping. 

Jeffords, Africa. 

Kassebaum, illegal aliens. 

Kassebaum, Bilateral Cooperation Agree- 
ment. 

Kassebaum, NDT/relevant. 

Lott, relevant. 

Lugar, democracy in Azebaijan. 

Lugar, Sarajevo safety. 

Lugar, relevant. 

Mack, PLO. 

McCain, extension of sanctions Iran/Iraq. 

McCain, Iran terrorist. 

McCain, N. Korea. 

McCain, Thailand. 

McCain, retirement pay. 

McCain, relevant. 

McConnell, relevant. 

Murkowski, relevant. 

Murkowski, relevant. 

Murkowski, Relevant. 

Murkowski, Russian American Enterprise 
fund. 

Nickles, International Standing Army. 

Pressler, Relevant. 

Roth, Japan/Germany. 

Simpson, Refugees. 

Specter, Collateral aid. 


KNOWN DEMOCRATIC AMENDMENTS TO STATE 
DEPARTMENT AUTHORIZATION, JANUARY 27, 
1994, 6 P.M. 

Baucus, Sustainable development. 

Biden, Article 43. 

Biden, Relevant. 

Biden, Relevant. 

Biden, Relevant. 

Biden, Relevant. 

Bingaman, Alternative MTCR sanctions. 

Bingaman, Excess Defense articles. 

Bingaman, MTCR notifications. 

Boren, Tied Aid. 

Boren, Relevant. 

Bradley, Hispanic recruiting Foreign Serv- 
ice. 

Byrd, Relevant. 

Campbell, SOS Re: Violence in Chiapas, 

Mexico. 

DeConcini, Office of Foreign Missions. 
DeConcini, International Boundary Water 

Commission. 

DeConcini, Intelligence support to U.N. 

Peacekeeping. 

Dodd, Relevant. 

Feingold, EURASIA. 

Feinstein, Satellite exports. 

Glenn, Export control non-proliferation. 
Hollings, Mexico. 

Kennedy, Kennedy/Simpson—Amend Sec. 

245 of INA. 

Kennedy, Western Sahara. 

Kennedy, Slave labor in Tibet and China. 

Kennedy, U.S. Coordinator of Refugee Af- 
fairs. 

Kerry, Relevant. 

Kerry, Relevant. 

Kerry, Relevant. 

Lautenberg, Anti-Arab boycott amend- 
ment. 

Lautenberg, Burdensharing. 

Lautenberg, Refugees from former Soviet 

Union. 

Leahy, Middle East. 
Leahy, Middle East. 
Levin, Auto parts comm. 
Levin, Bosnian refugees. 
Mitchell, Relevant. 
Mitchell, Relevant. 
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Metzenbaum, Syria. 

Metzenbaum, Relevant. 

Metzenbaum, Relevant. 

Murray, Seattle reimbursement. 

Murray, Russia/Far East. 

Pell, U.N. Commission on Sustainable De- 
velopment. 

Pell, PLO waivers, make permanent. 

Pryor, IMET. 

Pell, Relevant. 

Helms, Relevant. 

Wofford, Northern Ireland. 

Wofford, USIA. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Now, Madam Presi- 
dent, I commend the managers for 
their diligence in handling this legisla- 
tion and all of the Members of the Sen- 
ate for their patience, particularly on a 
day in which there is very inclement 
weather. 

Under this agreement, all amend- 
ments, if they are to be offered, have to 
first be on the list which has just been 
sent to the desk and was incorporated 
in the agreement; second, must be of- 
fered by 6 p.m. on Tuesday. 

It is apparent to any person familiar 
with the Senate rules on reading of the 
agreement that it is possible that ab- 
sent good faith on both sides, some 
Senators could be precluded from offer- 
ing amendments if one Senator, for ex- 
ample, got the floor and spoke for all 
the time we were in session until 6 p.m. 
on Tuesday; or, conversely, the purpose 
of the agreement, in permitting com- 
pletion of the bill by Tuesday evening, 
could be frustrated were anyone to 
simply get up and offer on behalf of the 
other Senators all the amendments on 
the list. 

But we do operate, and very success- 
fully in the Senate, in good faith on 
both sides. I have discussed it with the 
managers, with the Republican leader 
and the assistant Republican leader, 
and we agree that it is the purpose and 
intention of this agreement to com- 
plete action on the bill Tuesday 
evening and to do it in a manner which 
permits an orderly and fair consider- 
ation of amendments which Senators 
intend to offer. 

Therefore, the Senate will be in ses- 
sion tomorrow beginning at 9:30, and 
we anticipate that amendments will be 
offered on which there will be votes to- 
morrow. 

In addition, the Senate, upon the 
completion of its business tomorrow, 
will recess until 1 p.m. on Monday, and 
the managers will be present on Mon- 
day, so any Senator who has an amend- 
ment to offer may come here after 1 
p.m. on Monday—and they are prepared 
to stay in session throughout the day if 
necessary—to offer the amendment. If 
an amendment is offered on Monday on 
which a vote is required, that vote will 
be set over until Tuesday, because, as I 
previously indicated, there will be no 
votes on Monday. 

But this will enable us to accomplish 
the two objectives of completing action 
on an important measure by a time 
certain and at the same time give any 
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Senator who has ап amendment that 
he or she wishes to offer a reasonable 
opportunity to do so tomorrow or on 
Monday. I thank all of my colleagues 
for their cooperation and good faith in 
this endeavor. 

I would like now, Madam President, 
to yield to the distinguished assistant 
Republican leader, if he has any com- 
ment to make. 

First, if I have misstated anything 
inadvertently if he would correct me 
and, if not, if he would be prepared to 
comment on the understanding I have 
just set forth. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The as- 
sistant Republican leader. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Madam President, on 
behalf of the Republican leader—and I 
have visited with the majority leader— 
I think this has been stated very fairly 
and clearly. And it does depend upon 
good faith. 

We also must depend on those who 
come forward to try to realize that 
there are others that need to be accom- 
modated within that time limit and, if 
we can all recall that, to try to com- 
press—I know it is very difficult to 
do—to compress our remarks on the 
Senate floor. I know that to be a tre- 
mendous challenge to us. But neverthe- 
less that will help our colleagues. 

We are ready to proceed and, I think, 
pledge from our side of the aisle we 
will proceed with dispatch and good 
faith and fairness, as you have pre- 
scribed here. I think we can get that 
done and accommodate our fellows. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Madam President, I 
thank the distinguished assistant Re- 
publican leader, and I now am pleased 
to yield the floor. I again thank the 
managers for the diligent manner in 
which they have handled this measure, 
both the Senators from Massachusetts 
and North Carolina, and of course the 
distinguished chairman of the commit- 
tee, the Senator from Rhode Island. 

Madam President, consequently, hav- 
ing reached this agreement with this 
understanding, there will be no further 
rollcall votes this evening. I inquire of 
the managers whether there is any 
other business associated with the bill 
which they would like to, and can, ac- 
complish this evening? 

Mr. KERRY. Madam President, let 
me just inquire of the Senator from 
Colorado. He was waiting. I do not 
know if it was on this bill or an extra- 
neous matter. 

Mr. BROWN. There are two amend- 
ments I am aware of, one that we had 
previously conversed about, the pipe- 
line amendment, which the Senator 
from Texas will be offering, and the 
antiboycott measure, which I will be 
offering tonight. 

Mr. KERRY. In that case we are pre- 
pared to continue to do business. 

I thank the leader. 

Mr. MITCHELL. I thank the man- 
agers. I thank my colleagues. 

Mr. KERRY. I thank my colleague 
and Senator HELMS for helping to get 
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us into this agreement. I thank col- 
leagues on both sides of the aisle for 
their cooperation, and I hope if we do 
proceed as articulated in good faith—I 
think we ought to be able to wind up in 
а position on Tuesday where we com- 
plete this bill. 

Does the Senator from Texas wish to 
proceed? 

Mrs. HUTCHISON. Yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Texas. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1285 

Mrs. HUTCHISON. Madam President, 
on behalf of myself and the Senator 
from Colorado, Mr. BROWN, I send an 
amendment to the desk and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows: 

The Senator from Texas [Mrs. HUTCHISON], 
for herself and Mr. BROWN, proposes an 
amendment numbered 1285. 


Mrs. HUTCHISON. Madam President, 
I ask unanimous consent that reading 
of the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 


SEC. . DEOBLIGATION OF CERTAIN UNEX- 
PENDED ECONOMIC ASSISTANCE 
FUNDS, 

(a) REQUIREMENT TO DEOBLIGATE.—Except 
as provided in subsection (b), at the begin- 
ning of each fiscal year the President shall 
deobligate, and return to the Treasury, any 
funds that, as of the end of the preceding fis- 
cal year, have been obligated for a period of 
more than 4 years for development assist- 
ance, economic support assistance, assist- 
ance from the Development Fund for Africa, 
assistance under chapter 4 of part I of the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 (relating to 
the Multilateral Assistance Initiative for the 
Philippines), assistance under the Support 
for East European Democracy (SEED) Act of 
1989, and assistance to carry out chapter 11 
of part I of the Foreign Assistance Act of 
1961 (relating to assistance to the independ- 
ent states of the former Soviet Union), but 
have not been expended. 

(b) EXCEPTIONS.—The President, on a case- 
by-case basis, may waive the requirement of 
subsection (a) if the President determines, 
and reports to the appropriate congressional 
committees, that— 

(1) the funds are being used for a capital or 
long-term participant training project that 
requires more than 3 years to complete; or 

(2) the funds have not been expended be- 
cause of unforeseen circumstances, and those 
circumstances could not have been reason- 
ably foreseen. 

(c) COMMENTS ON SUBSECTION (b) RE- 
PORTS.—As soon as possible after submission 
of a report pursuant to subsection (b), the In- 
spector General for the administering agency 
for part I of the Foreign Assistance Act of 
1961 shall submit to the appropriate congres- 
sional committees such comments as the In- 
spector General considers appropriate with 
regard to the determination described in 
that report. 


Mrs. HUTCHISON. Madam President, 
I will compress my remarks in line 
with Senator SIMPSON’s requirements 
and just say this is an amendment that 
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would return to the Treasury foreign 
aid funds that have not yet been obli- 
gated at the end of 4 years. 

This is really a reform that has been 
in the pipeline for a long time. In Put- 
ting People First,“ President Clinton 
said that he thought we should reform 
the foreign aid pipeline system and, as 
a matter of fact, the U.S. Agency for 
International Development said at the 
end of 1992 there was $8 billion of 
undisbursed foreign aid obligations in 
the pipeline. 

Madam President, $6 billion at the 
beginning of this fiscal year was obli- 
gated when Ronald Reagan was Presi- 
dent. So there is a lot of money that 
we have passed on through the years in 
the Senate that has just not been ex- 
pended, for one reason or another. This 
amendment would return that amount 
to the Treasury. But on a case-by-case 
basis the President could waive the re- 
quirements for the return of those 
funds under certain circumstances if 
they have not been expended for some 
unforeseen reason. 

So I think this is just a good-fiscal- 
responsibility amendment. It would 
save 51 billion, according to the CBO. I 
offer the amendment, and I believe it is 
acceptable to the managers. If that is 
correct, I will rest my case. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. KERRY. Madam President, it is 
indeed. In fact it is, if not identical, 
very similar to an amendment which 
we put on the AID bill. We are de- 
lighted to accept it. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Texas for compressing. 

THE PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no further debate, the question is on 
agreeing to the amendment. 

The amendment (No. 1285) was agreed 
to. 

Mr. KERRY. Madam President, I 
move to reconsider the vote. 

Mr. BROWN. I move to lay that mo- 
tion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1286 
(Purpose: To prohibit the sale of defense ar- 
ticles and defense services to countries 
that participate in the secondary and ter- 
tiary boycott of Israel) 

Mr. BROWN. Madam President, I 
send an amendment to the desk and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 
The amendment is offered on behalf of 
myself, Senator MOYNIHAN, Senator 
MCCONNELL, Senator MACK, Senator 
KEMPTHORNE, Senator COATS, Senator 
MCCAIN, Senator BURNS, Senator LAU- 
TENBERG, Senator FEINGOLD, Senator 
DECONCINI, and Senator GRASSLEY. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows: 

The Senator from Colorado [Mr. BROWN], 
for himself, Mr. MOYNIHAN, Mr. MCCONNELL, 
Mr. MACK, Mr. KEMPTHORNE, Mr. COATS, Mr. 
McCAIN, Mr. BURNS, Mr. LAUTENBERG, Mr. 
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FEINGOLD, Мг. DECONCINI, and Mr. GRASSLEY, 
proposes an amendment numbered 1286. 


Mr. BROWN. Madam President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 179, after line 6, add the following 
new title: 

TITLE УШ--АМТІ-ЕСОМОМІС 
DISCRIMINATION АСТ OF 1994 
SEC, 801. SHORT TITLE. 

This title may be cited as the Anti-Eco- 
nomic Discrimination Act of 1994”. 
SEC. 802. CONGRESSIONAL FINDINGS, 

The Congress finds that— 

(1) certain countries maintain an economic 
boycott of Israel, including a secondary boy- 
cott of companies that have investments in 
or trade with Israel; 

(2) the secondary boycott has caused eco- 
nomic damage to the countries that main- 
tain the boycott as well as to Israel; 

(3) the secondary boycott causes great dif- 
ficulties for United States firms that trade 
with Israel, depriving them of trade opportu- 
nities and violating internationally accepted 
principles of free trade; 

(4) the United States has a longstanding 
policy opposing the Arab League boycott and 
United States law prohibits American firms 
from providing information to Arab coun- 
tries to demonstrate compliance with the 
boycott; 

(5) many American companies may be de- 
nied contracts in the West Bank and Gaza 
for infrastructure development because they 
conduct business with Israel; and 

(6) many American companies may be de- 
nied contracts by the Kuwaiti Government 
for the reconstruction of Kuwait because 
they conduct business with Israel. 

(7) under the Administration's leadership 
the U.S. has sent a clear, consistent and un- 
ambiguous message that the Arab League 
boycott of companies that do business with 
Israel is an obstacle to peace and should be 
terminated; 

(8) the United States has laws prohibiting 
United States firms from providing Arab 
states with the requested information about 
compliance with boycott regulations; 

(9) the United States Trade Representa- 
tive, in August 1993, commissioned the ITC 
to undertake a study of the boycott’s impact 
on U.S. businesses which will provide, for the 
first time, a carefully researched estimate of 
the impact of the boycott on the U.S.; 

(10) the Administration has conducted an 
active diplomatic campaign to convince 
Arab League countries that the time to end 
the boycott and economic discrimination 
against United States businesses is now; 

(11) the Administration's efforts have pro- 
duced encouraging development, as for ex- 
ample, with statements by officials of the 
Arab League that at its next meeting in 
March, the Arab League states will consider 
ending their discrimination against firms 
that do business with Israel and the decision 
to postpone the October 1993 meeting of the 
Central Boycott Committee; 

(12) under U.S. leadership, the G-7 coun- 
tries have unconditionally called for an end 
to the Arab boycott; 

(13) the President, the Vice President, the 
Secretary of State and other senior Adminis- 
tration officials have assured the Congress 
that they will speak forcefully and candidly, 
in every forum which touches upon the 
search for peace in the Middle East, about 
the need to end the boycott; 
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(14) the Congress wishes to support the ef- 
forts of the Administration and to help see 
the promises made to date translated into 
tangible results; 

(15) the statements made by Arab leaders 
must be translated into action, as measured 
by quarterly reports from the Office of Anti- 
Boycott Compliance. 

SEC. 803. PROHIBITION OF CERTAIN SALES AND 
LEASES. 


(a) PROHIBITION.—No defense article or de- 
fense service may be sold or leased by the 
United States Government to any country or 
international organization that, as a matter 
of policy or practice, is known to have sent 
letters to United States firms requesting 
compliance with, or soliciting information 
regarding compliance with, the secondary or 
tertiary Arab boycott, unless the President 
determines, and so certifies to the appro- 
priate congressional committees, that that 
country or organization does not currently 
maintain a policy or practice of making such 
requests or solicitations. 

(b) WAIVER.— 

(1) 1-YEAR WAIVER.—On or after the effec- 
tive date of this section, the President may 
waive, for a period of 1 year, the application 
of subsection (a) with respect to any country 
or organization if the President determines, 
and reports to the appropriate congressional 
committees, that— 

(A) such waiver is in the national interest 
of the United States, and such wavier will 
promote the objectives of this section to 
eliminate the Arab boycott; or 

(B) such waiver is in the national security 
interest of the United States. 

(2) EXTENSION OF WAIVER.—If the President 
determines that the further extension of a 
waiver will promote the objectives of this 
section, the President, upon notification of 
the appropriate congressional committees, 
may grant further extensions of such waiver 
for successive 12-month periods. 

(3) TERMINATION OF WAIVER.—The President 
may, at any time, terminate any waiver 
granted under this subsection. 

(c) DEFINITIONS.—As used in this section— 

(1) the term “appropriate congressional 
committees’ means the Committee on For- 
eign Relations of the Senate and the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs of the House of 
Representatives; and 

(2) the terms defense article” and de- 
fense service" have the meanings given to 
such terms by paragraphs (3) and (4), respec- 
tively, of section 47 of the Arms Export Con- 
trol Act. 

(d) EFFECTIVE DATE.—This section shall 
take effect 1 year after the date of enact- 
ment of this Act. 

Mr. BROWN. Madam President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays on this amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there a 
sufficient second? There is a sufficient 
second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. BROWN. Madam President, this 
amendment is an attempt to deal with 
a shocking continuing problem in the 
foreign arena. Shocking I believe be- 
cause most Americans would find it 
hard to imagine that efforts are still 
being made by a number of countries 
around the world to effect a secondary 
and tertiary boycott against the State 
of Israel. Unbelievable in a way be- 
cause at a time when Israel has made 
enormous concessions and sits at the 
bargaining table with the potential of 
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making new and additional conces- 
sions, there is such a focused effort to 
effect cruel and almost a crippling boy- 
cott of businesses that attempt to 
trade and do business with Israel. 

Most Americans, I think, would be 
shocked to understand that there were 
8,660 boycott requests that were docu- 
mented by the Office of Antiboycott 
Compliance of the Department of Com- 
merce this last year. Shocked because 
not only our Nation but dozens of other 
nations around the world have made an 
enormous commitment and contribu- 
tion and sacrifice to try and bring 
peace to the Middle East. If Israel is 
willing to step forward and make sac- 
rifices that threaten her very security 
and her borders, surely we should be 
willing to stand up and condemn in 
clear and unequivocal language an at- 
tempt to effect a cruel boycott against 
her. It strikes at the very ability of Is- 
rael to move forward in the peace proc- 
ess, and it strikes at the very heart of 
the President's efforts to bring peace 
to the Middle East. 

This measure is very simple. It flatly 
prohibits the sale of defense services or 
articles to countries that participate in 
the secondary and tertiary boycott of 
United States companies that do busi- 
ness with Israel. United States compa- 
nies should not be punished for engag- 
ing in trade with Israel, one of our 
closest allies. 

There is an exception to this prohibi- 
tion and it is an important one. It al- 
lows the President to grant a l-year 
waiver in the interest of national secu- 
rity. That waiver is important because 
it gives the President flexibility. It is 
something that I believe the adminis- 
tration is interested in and wants, but 
no one should think the United States 
is not serious about stopping this kind 
of discrimination against our compa- 
nies and businesses. Even if waivers are 
granted, no government should be so 
foolish to believe that they would be 
granted a second or third waiver. 

I believe with this tool in place in the 
law, we will find the President has far 
more leverage to end the secondary and 
tertiary boycotts, and we will certainly 
find much stronger protection for 
American businesses. 

This does say one thing. It says 
America is serious about working on 
peace in the Middle East. 

I would not want to end my com- 
ments without acknowledging the very 
significant help of Senator MOYNIHAN, 
not only for the work on this amend- 
ment but for his leadership on the 
issue. And also the work of his staffer, 
Steve Rickard, who has devoted so 
much time and effort in this area. Both 
of them have provided leadership that I 
think is enormously helpful in bringing 
this amendment to the attention of the 
body and bringing it in the form that I 
believe will be acceptable to the mem- 
bership of this body. 

Madam President, I might simply 
mention we do have the yeas and nays 
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оп this. I would certainly be happy to 
accommodate the chairman with what- 
ever timing he would like to decide 
upon for the placement of that vote. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, the 
Arab League boycott—always repug- 
nant—is now especially anachronistic 
and an obstacle to peace. Everyone 
agrees that in large measure the suc- 
cess of the peace efforts now underway 
will depend upon whether peace pro- 
duces tangible benefits for the parties 
involved. In part, that means jobs and 
economic development. For the Arab 
States to encourage the administration 
to contribute American tax dollars to 
the development of the West Bank and 
Gaza at the very time that they are 
seeking to strangle economic activities 
with Israel and discriminating against 
American companies is intolerable. 

I commend the Senator from Colo- 
rado for his leadership on this issue 
and for his willingness to craft an 
amendment which both strongly ex- 
presses the repugnance which the Con- 
gress feels for the Arab League boycott 
and yet at the same time gives the ad- 
ministration considerable flexibility to 
use the amendment to compliment its 
efforts. 

The administration has made admi- 
rable efforts to have the boycott lifted. 
This issue has received the sustained 
personal attention of the Secretary. 
And others within the administration. 
This amendment is not intended to ex- 
press frustration with their consider- 
able efforts. On the contrary. It is in- 
tended to supplement their efforts by 
giving them another tool. It permits 
the administration to continue their 
diplomatic efforts for 1 full year before 
the sanctions even take effect. And it 
permits the President to waive the 
sanctions of the bill in an appropriate 
case. 

There have been some encouraging 
statements made by Arab League offi- 
cials concerning the boycott. And we 
are told that in private, Arab officials 
have said that they are taking steps to 
end their discrimination against Amer- 
ican companies. But these statements 
must now be converted into action. As 
the amendment states, we need to see a 
tangible reduction in the number of re- 
ports that Arab States have demanded 
compliance with the boycott. So far 
such measurable results have not ap- 
peared. Put most simply, the boycott 
must end. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 

Mr. KERRY. Madam President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the vote on 
the amendment of the Senator from 
Colorado on or in relation to the 
amendment of the Senator from Colo- 
rado take place immediately following 
the first vote that occurs tomorrow at 
such time as that may develop; and 
that the second vote, which would be 
the vote on the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Colorado, be a 10-minute 
vote at that time. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. KERRY. Madam President, let 
me just say, if I may, with respect to 
the Senator’s amendment, he singles 
out an egregious practice that many of 
us have run into in the course of trav- 
els in that region. It is incongruous in 
the context of any true movement to- 
ward peace and I think has for far too 
long been ignored as one of the ingredi- 
ents of oppression and of war, in a 
sense, against the State of Israel. 

So I congratulate the Senator for 
bringing this forward. I think he will 
find that there is enormous support 
within the U.S. Senate for this effort. 

Mr. PELL addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. PELL. Madam President, this 
Arab League boycott is an anachro- 
nism, a repugnant reminder of events 
and hostilities of the past. It is not fit- 
ting that the boycott continue, and 
this amendment does a lot to unravel 
it, to take it apart. 

I support the amendment, which 
would prohibit American arms sales to 
nations that engage in the economic 
boycott against Israel. This amend- 
ment properly links U.S. arms sales to 
compliance with the boycott. It is also 
crafted to give the President flexibility 
in its application. 

The adoption of this amendment will 
serve a real purpose and send a strong 
message to the Near East. 

KERRY AMENDMENT NO. 1263 TO AMENDMENT NO. 
1262 

Mr. BAUCUS. Mr. President, I wish 
to express my thoughts on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts, Senator KERRY. 

This amendment presents us with a 
very difficult and emotional issue. Dif- 
ferent people can legitimately come to 
different conclusions about what is the 
best for our country, and most impor- 
tant, what may be best for Americans 
who could possibly have been left be- 
hind in Vietnam, Cambodia, or Laos. 

Adm. Philip Larson, the commander 
in chief of our Pacific forces and one of 
our most experienced military officers, 
recently returned from a visit to Viet- 
nam. He said his mission received full 
cooperation on POW/MIA cases, and 
that he is satisfied with Vietnam’s 
overall cooperation. Further, he said, 
we will be more likely to resolve all of 
the outstanding cases if Americans are 
free to travel in Vietnam, whether on 
diplomatic missions, for business or 
other reasons. I take his views very se- 
riously. 

I believe this amendment is in our 
best interest. We would make a mis- 
take if we tie the President's hands and 
thus reject the advice of senior officers 
who have seen the situation on the 
ground for themselves. 

However, if we are to move in this di- 
rection, we should move cautiously. 
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For example, the Vietnamese Govern- 
ment hopes for resumption of normal 
diplomatic relations. We should not 
take such a step until we have further 
proof of good faith and progress on 
POW/MIA investigations. Rather, we 
should proceed by degrees. We should 
open economic relations first, and then 
pause to evaluate Vietnam’s continued 
cooperation. Thus we can both con- 
tinue to push Vietnam in the right di- 
rection, and reserve some of our most 
important steps for future leverage. 

LIFTING THE TRADE EMBARGO AGAINST 

VIETNAM 
AMENDMENTS NO. 1262, 1263 

Mr. DASCHLE. For almost 20 years, 
diplomatic and economic relations be- 
tween the United States and Vietnam 
have been severed. Although the 
United States was quick to restore re- 
lations with Germany and Japan after 
World War II, our relationship with 
Vietnam has been strained by the con- 
troversy surrounding the American 
POW/MIA issue. I support the amend- 
ments offered by Senators KERRY and 
MCCAIN that urge the President to lift 
the trade embargo against Vietnam. I 
do so in hopes that it will help, not 
hinder, our efforts to account for 
American POW/MIAs. 

I would like to begin by thanking 
Senators KERRY and MCCAIN for shar- 
ing their thoughts and experiences 
about this controversial issue on the 
Senate floor yesterday. I had the fortu- 
nate opportunity to serve with both of 
these highly decorated Vietnam veter- 
ans on the Senate POW/MIA Commit- 
tee, and I can attest that their dedica- 
tion and commitment to resolve the 
POW/MIA issue is simply unparalleled. 
The POW/MIA issue is a very emotional 
one for them, as it is for all veterans 
and Americans who lost loved ones in 
Vietnam. I sincerely hope, however, 
that we can follow their example and 
find the courage we need to work with 
the Vietnamese Government toward 
finding an acceptable resolution to this 
sad and agonizing chapter in our his- 
tory 

Before I offer my comments and 
thoughts about lifting the trade embar- 
go against Vietnam, I think it is im- 
portant that my colleagues understand 
the provisions of the Kerry and McCain 
amendments. They are sense of the 
Senate amendments that only urge the 
President to lift the United States 
trade embargo against Vietnam. Nei- 
ther amendment calls for the President 
to restore diplomatic relations with 
Vietnam. On the contrary, lifting the 
trade embargo should only be seen as a 
step toward normalization of relations 
with Vietnam. 

Like Senators KERRY and MCCAIN, I 
support lifting the trade embargo 
against Vietnam for a number of rea- 
sons. First, it would acknowledge the 
cooperation that the United States has 
received from Vietnam. Although it 
has been almost 20 years late, the fact 
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of the matter that the Vietnamese 
Government is finally cooperating on 
the POW/MIA issue. 

Senator KERRY described some exam- 
ples of the cooperation we received 
from the Vietnamese Government. 
Without revisiting all those examples, 
I will only reiterate that when Gen. 
John Vessey began serving as an emis- 
sary to Vietnam for POW/MIA affairs 
under President Reagan in the late 
eighties,there were 196 cases where it 
was thought that an American 
servicemember might have survived. 
Due in large part to the efforts of Gen- 
eral Vessey, that number is now down 
to 73 cases. That is more than 120 cases 
that have been resolved during the past 
few years. 

In addition to reciprocating the co- 
operation that we have already re- 
ceived from Vietnam, I believe that 
lifting the trade embargo will facili- 
tate further cooperation. It seems to 
me the new leadership that has 
emerged in Vietnam has demonstrated 
a strong desire to cooperate. I fear, 
however, that unless we make a serious 
good faith effort in return, the current 
environment of cooperation could re- 
cede. 

General Vessey believes that if co- 
operation is to continue, the trade em- 
bargo against Vietnam must be lifted. 
Upon visiting Vietnam recently, Admi- 
ral Larson, Commander of U.S. Mili- 
tary Forces in the Pacific, also offered 
his view that progress on accounting 
for POW/MIAs is contingent upon lift- 
ing the trade embargo to Vietnam. 
Several other senior military people 
involved in our current effort to re- 
solve the POW/MIA issue agree with 
General Vessey and Admiral Larson. 
For instance, Generals Needham and 
Christmas similarly advocated lifting 
the trade embargo against Vietnam. 

Mr. President, I know some of my 
colleagues will not support the amend- 
ments offered by Senators KERRY and 
MCCAIN. In addition, I realize that 
some veterans will question whether 
lifting the trade embargo against Viet- 
nam is the right course of action. Al- 
though I respectfully disagree with 
their assessment, I want to emphasize 
that we share the same goal of finding 
a resolution to the American POW/MIA 
issue. 

A full and accurate accounting of 
American POW/MIAs is a mission that 
the American Government has a sacred 
responsibility to execute to its finite 
conclusion. I look forward to working 
with my colleagues and veterans in 
South Dakota and throughout the 
country as we continue to achieve that 
goal. 


MORNING BUSINESS 
Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent there be a period 
for morning business with Senators 
permitted to speak therein for up to 10 
minutes each. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


CANADIAN VIETNAM VETERANS 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, thou- 
sands of Canadians served in the U.S. 
military during the Vietnam war. On 
July 9, 1994, in Ottawa, the Canadian 
Vietnam Veterans Coalition will unveil 
the Canadian Vietnam Veterans Na- 
tional Memorial, dedicated to the 
brave men and women who lost their 
lives during the Vietnam war. 

The United States and Canada share 
a long history of friendship with one 
another. Throughout this period, Cana- 
dians and citizens of the United States 
have repeatedly shown their strong 
commitment to each other during 
times of war. Between the years 1958 
and 1975, an estimated 40,000 Canadians 
joined the American Armed Forces, 
and many of them served in Southeast 
Asia during the Vietnam war. 

Many of the Canadians who served 
with U.S. troops in Vietnam had no ob- 
ligation to do so. These veterans joined 
the U.S. forces because they believed, 
as good neighbors, it was the right 
thing to do. They were soldiers like 
Fidele J. Bastarache of Gardner, MA, 
who immigrated with his family from 
New Brunswick. He was an infantry 
sergeant, decorated four times for her- 
oism, before he was killed in a mortar 
attack in 1968 at the age of 22. Like 
many of his comrades, he gave his life 
protecting the freedom of others. 

This memorial will be a fitting trib- 
ute to the courageous young men and 
women who sacrificed their lives serv- 
ing as members of the U.S. Armed 
Forces in Southeast Asia. I commend 
the Canadian Vietnam Veterans Coali- 
tion for its leadership in preparing this 
memorial. 


BUDGET SCOREKEEPING REPORT 


Mr. SASSER. Mr. President, I hereby 
submit to the Senate the budget 
scorekeeping report prepared by the 
Congressional Budget Office under sec- 
tion 308(b) and in aid of section 311 of 
the Congressional Budget Act of 1974, 
as amended. This report meets the re- 
quirements for Senate scorekeeping of 
section 5 of Senate Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 32, the first concurrent resolution 
on the budget for 1986. 

This report, which is the first for fis- 
cal year 1994, shows the effects of con- 
gressional action on the budget 
through November 26, 1993, the end of 
the first session of the 103d Congress. 
The estimates of budget authority, 
outlays, and revenues, which are con- 
sistent with the technical and eco- 
nomic assumptions of the concurrent 
resolution on the budget (H. Con. Res. 
287), show that current level spending 
is below the budget resolution by $1.2 
billion in budget authority and is equal 
to the budget resolution in outlays. 
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Current level is $0.1 billion above the 
revenue floor in 1994 and below by $30.3 
billion over the 5 years, 1994-98. The 
current estimate of the deficit for pur- 
poses of calculating the maximum defi- 
cit amount is $312.7 billion, $0.1 billion 
below the maximum deficit amount for 
1994 of $312.8 billion. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


U.S. CONGRESS, 
CONGRESSIONAL BUDGET OFFICE, 
Washington, DC, January 26, 1994. 
Hon, JIM SASSER, 
Chairman, Committee on the Budget, U.S. Sen- 
ate, Washington DC. 

DEAR MR. CHAIRMAN: The attached report, 
my first for fiscal year 1994, shows the effects 
of Congressional action on the 1994 budget 
and is current through November 26, 1993, the 
end of the first session of the 103rd Congress. 
The estimates of budget authority, outlays, 
and revenues are consistent with the tech- 
nical and economic assumptions of the Con- 
current Resolution on the Resolution on the 
Budget (H. Con. Res. 64). This report is sub- 
mitted under Section 308(b) and in aid of Sec- 
tion 311 of the Congressional Budget Act, as 
amended, and meets the requirements for 
Senate scorekeeping of Section 5 of S. Con. 
Res. 32, the 1986 First Concurrent Resolution 
on the Budget. 

This is my first report for the second ses- 
sion of the 103га Congress. 

Sincerely, 
ROBERT D. REISCHAUER, 
Director. 


THE CURRENT LEVEL REPORT FOR THE U.S. SENATE 1030 
CONGRESS, 2D SESSION AS OF CLOSE OF BUSINESS 
NOV. 26, 1993 


{In billions of dollars] 

Budget res- Current 
olution (H. Current level over! 
Con, Res level? under reso- 

64)! lution 
12232 1,222.0 -12 
12181 12181 омы» 
905.3 9054 01 
5,153.1 5,1228 -30.3 
Maximum defici 3128 3127 -01 
Debt subject to limit 47319 44103 —32ʃ.6 

Oft-budget 


2 Current level represents the estimated revenue and direct spending ef- 
fects of all legislation that Congress has enacted or sent to the President 
for his approval. In addition, full-year tunding estimates under current law 
are included for entitlement and mandatory programs requiring annual ap- 
propriations even if the appropriations have not been made. The current 
level of debt subject to limit reflects the latest U.S. Treasury information on 
public debt transactions. 


Note: Detail may not add due to rounding. 


THE ON-BUDGET CURRENT LEVEL REPORT FOR THE U.S. 
SENATE, 103D CONGRESS, 2D SESSION, SENATE SUP- 
PORTING DETAIL FOR FISCAL YEAR 1994 AS OF CLOSE 
OF BUSINESS NOV. 26, 1993 


{In millions of dollars) 
* Outlays Revenues 
ENACTED IN PREVIOUS 
Revenues ........ 5 878.100 
Permanent: 
legislation .. 740,893 699,501 
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THE ON-BUDGET CURRENT LEVEL REPORT FOR THE U.S. 
SENATE, 103D CONGRESS, 2D SESSION, SENATE SUP- 
PORTING DETAIL FOR FISCAL YEAR 1994 AS OF CLOSE 
OF BUSINESS NOV. 26, 1993—Continued 


[in millions of dollars) 
Budget av- 
thority Outlays Revenues 
241,770 
(183,477) 
757,794 878,100 


Agriculture (P.L. 103-111) 
Commerce, Justice, State 
(PL. 103-120 23273 
Offsetting receipts ....... (146) 
240,560 А 
700 698 
22,156 13,101 
(175) (175) 
12,983 5,869 
Offsetting receipts ....... (44) ) 
interior (P.L. 103-138) .... 13.378 
Labor, HHS, Education 
(PL. 103-112) ......... 22349 
(46,061) 
2.270 
10,065 
13,884 
22,352 
(7,063) 
87,047 
(12) 
(2) (2) 
1 1 
7 7 
7 
(3) Q . 
(2,885) (5,959) 27,489 
) — u) 
Natonal Service Trust Act 
(PL. 103-822 20 12 
Extending MFN Status to 
Romania (PL. 103- 
pint REI соманы қаныма (9) 
it Сот 
tion Amendments (PL 
103-1570 1,070 1,070 
Brady Handgun Violence 
103-159 ................ 4 ? 
Nati 
ization Act, 1994 (P.L 
103-150) ..... 23 R 
Lease of Naval Vessels to 
Certain Foreign Coun- 
tries (PL 103-174) ... (27) (27) 
NAFTA im ation Ас 
(PL. 103-182) .... (152) (152) (151) 
Coin Act (PL. 103- 
eee (7) (7) 
Government Securities Re- 
form Act (PL. 103- 
202) wns (Ш 
(0 U 
3 ыж, 
Total signed into lem 687,290 458,579 27,329 
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THE ON-BUDGET CURRENT LEVEL REPORT FOR THE U.S. 
SENATE, 103D CONGRESS, 2D SESSION, SENATE SUP- 
PORTING DETAIL FOR FISCAL YEAR 1994 AS OF CLOSE 
OF BUSINESS NOV. 26, 1993—Continued 


{In millions ct dollars) 
Budget av- 
thority Outlays Revenues 
нерге and рер a, 
uy ms en 

12 eee ene (22,700) 1 
Total current level) . 1,222,005 1,218,085 905.429 
Total budget resolution 1,223,249 1,218,149 905,349 
a 

ins 80 


‘includes budget —— estimate of $2.4 billion in outlay savings for 


кс spectrum license 
? Includes chan паци иа to baseline estimates of appropriated mandatories due 
to gnactment of PL. 103-66. 
3 in accordance with the Budget Enforcement Act, the total does not in- 
clude 370 е in budget authority and $5,926 million in outlays in 
funding. 
A the request of Committee staff, current level does not include scoring 
of section 601 of PL. 102-391, 
Notes: Amounts in parentheses are negative. Detail may not add due to 
rounding. 


IRRESPONSIBLE CONGRESS? HERE 
IS TODAY’S BOXSCORE 


Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, the Fed- 
eral debt run up by the Congress of the 
United States stood at 
$4,511,229,509,376.83 as of close of busi- 
ness yesterday afternoon, January 26. 
Averaged out, every man, woman, and 
child in America owes a part of this 
massive debt run up by the Congress of 
the United States, and that per capita 
share stands at $17,303.56. 

I might add, parenthetically, that 
the national debt at the close of busi- 
ness on January 26 a year ago, 1993, 
stood at $4,171,137,611,859.33. I did a lit- 
tle bit of mathematical computation, 
and I discovered that the national debt 
increased during the past year by 
$340,091,897,517.50 in this 1-year period. 

I would further add, parenthetically, 
that although you hear a cacophony of 
political voices in the arena claiming 
that this debt was run up by this Presi- 
dent or that President, the truth of the 
matter is that the dead cat lies on the 
doorstep of the Congress of the United 
States, the Senate and the House. Be- 
cause no President, not Ronald 
Reagan, not George Bush, not Bill Clin- 
ton, can spend a dime that has not first 
been authorized and appropriated by 
the Congress of the United States. 
Anybody knowing anything about the 
Constitution is bound to realize that. 
All appropriations begin in the House 
of Representatives, and they must be 
approved by the Senate as well. 

That is the fiscal situation down to 
the penny. I have been making this re- 
port daily, every day that the Senate 
has been in session, for 3 years now. I 
will continue as long as Congress fails 
to do something to correct the error of 
its ways. 
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TRIBUTE TO JOSEPH W. LACOMB 


Mr. REID. Mr. President, in January 
3, 1994, Mr. Joseph W. LaComb, a resi- 
dent of Pahrump, NV, retired from the 
Defense Nuclear Agency [DNA] after 
almost 30 years of service. In his capac- 
ity as chief of the construction divi- 
sion, he was responsible for the safe 
and cost-effective design of 20 under- 
ground nuclear tests for the Depart- 
ment of Defense and was associated 
with the construction and execution of 
56 tests since 1966. 

Mr. LaComb entered the Montana 
School of Mines in September 1951 and 
was awarded a B.S., mining engineer- 
ing, in June 1955. He worked and gained 
experience as a miner, mining engi- 
neer, mine owner, supervisory geolo- 
gist, soils engineer, testing laboratory 
manager, construction project engi- 
neer, and mining consultant prior to 
joining the Defense Nuclear Agency in 
1966. He, in spite of all of the above, 
was also a pilot with the Strategic Air 
Command. 

While at DNA, Mr. LaComb was the 
prime factor in improving underground 
technology to support underground nu- 
clear weapons effects testing programs. 
His guidance, dedication, expertise and 
attention to detail have kept the DNA 
testing programs within the inter- 
national agreements of the 1962 Nu- 
clear Atmospheric Test Ban Treaty. 

The early nuclear weapons effects 
test programs in the mid-1960’s were 
initial attempts to duplicate atmos- 
pheric test conditions in an under- 
ground nuclear environment. Develop- 
ment of procedures for nuclear byprod- 
uct containment and the safe recovery 
of test articles after exposure were of 
paramount importance. Mr. LaComb 
initiated engineering programs to 
quantify the underground nuclear envi- 
ronment and to develop procedures for 
using the explosive energy for the con- 
trolled containment of radioactive de- 
bris. Through his leadership, it has be- 
come standard procedure to conduct 
underground nuclear weapons effect 
tests with little or no prompt release of 
radioactivity and with the capability 
of recovering test specimens within 
hours of the detonation. 

The DNA underground nuclear weap- 
ons effects test program has served to 
validate the reliability and effective- 
ness of our nuclear forces and has 
helped to insure the credibility of our 
nuclear deterrent. 

I wish to extend my recognition to 
Mr. LaComb, who did so much to help 
our country. 


FIFRA 


Mr. EXON. Mr. President, today I 
would like to add my name as a co- 
sponsor to S. 1478, a bill to amend the 
Federal Insecticide, Fungicide and 
Rodenticide Act [FIFRA]. I join in this 
effort primarily because I believe we 
need to rethink the Delaney clause 
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which very clearly needs reform. 
Though I may not find myself in total 
agreement with each and every provi- 
sion of S. 1478, I believe it represents a 
starting point that ought to be consid- 
ered. 

As the Congress pursues FIFRA re- 
form, a number of alternative propos- 
als will no doubt emerge. I understand 
there are legitimate differences of 
opinion in areas such as pesticide can- 
cellation procedures, uniform toler- 
ances, and children’s risks. I look for- 
ward to reviewing all suggestions in 
these areas as the reform process 
moves forward. 


TRIBUTE TO DURWOOD W. RINGO, 
JR., PROFESSIONAL STAFF MEM- 
BER ON SENATE ARMED SERV- 
ICES, UPON HIS DEPARTURE 
FROM THE COMMITTEE 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
rise today to recognize Col. Durwood 
W. Ringo, a member of my staff on the 
Armed Services Committee. Colonel 
Ringo, better known to all of us as 
“Skip”, will be departing the commit- 
tee to make his mark in the private 
sector. 

Mr. President, I have been a member 
of the Armed Services Committee for 
almost 35 years. During that period I 
have been supported by numerous dedi- 
cated and professional staffers. Skip 
Ringo is among the best in that group. 
He is known throughout the Senate as 
an expert on aviation matters and as 
an individual always ready to take 
that extra step to support not only the 
Armed Services Committee members, 
but also those members and staffers 
not on the committee. 

During his 5-year tenure on the 
Armed Services Committee, Colonel 
Ringo’s expertise on defense programs 
was most helpful to me and the mem- 
bers of the committee when dealing 
with such critical defense matters as 
the Joint Primary Aircraft Training 
System; the T-45 Alternative Engines; 
the Unmanned Aerial Vehicles; the КС- 
135 Re-engine as well as the Advance 
Short Takeoff Vertical Land Strike 
Fighter programs. On several of these 
programs it was his willingness to 
challenge conventional wisdom and 
fight for the program. The outcome in- 
evitably led to a better program and 
increased national security. 

Mr. President, prior to joining the 
Armed Services Committee, Colonel 
Ringo had a distinguished 23-year ca- 
reer as a Marine Corps aviator. I proud- 
ly want to point out that the founda- 
tion for his notable military career was 
laid at The Citadel in Charleston, SC, 
from which he graduated in 1967. 

During his 23 years in the Marine 
Corps Colonel Ringo served in numer- 
ous challenging assignments. He flew 
combat missions over North Vietnam 
as a member of the Marine Corps Com- 
posite Reconnaissance Squadron One. 
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He graduated from the demanding 
Naval Test Pilot School in 1982 and 
subsequently was assigned to the 
strike aircraft test directorate at Pa- 
tuxent River, MD. During his tour as a 
test pilot, he tested and proved the air- 
worthiness of some of the Nation’s 
most sophisticated aircraft. His exper- 
tise as a test pilot was recognized when 
he was chosen as a finalist for NASA’s 
Shuttle Astronaut Program. 

Mr. President, without doubt, Colo- 
nel Ringo’s most challenging assign- 
ments were his tours as the Marine 
Corps liaison officer to the U.S. Senate 
and, subsequently, as the Director of 
Senate Affairs for the Assistant Sec- 
retary of Defense for Legislative Af- 
fairs. It was in these assignments that 
many of us first became acquainted 
with Skip Ringo’s ability and dedica- 
tion to the Nation. 

Mr. President, although Colonel 
Ringo’s technical expertise can be re- 
placed, it will be difficult to find an in- 
dividual with Colonel Ringo’s combina- 
tion of wit, warmth and high regard for 
the men and women in our Armed 
Forces. I know I am joined by many in 
this Chamber in expressing our thanks 
to Colonel Ringo and in wishing him 
and his lovely wife, Patti, the best in 
their new endeavors. 


JERRY FLESSATE RETIRES 


Mr. GLENN. Mr. President, I rise 
today to recognize a gentleman who 
has worked closely with many in this 
Chamber and whose career has been 
dedicated to public service. That man 
is Jerry Flessate, staff director for con- 
gressional affairs at the Defense Logis- 
tics Agency [DLA]. 

Since 1979, when Jerry became DLA’s 
staff director for congressional affairs, 
many of us have met with Jerry or 
have seen Jerry in the corridors and 
hearings rooms of the Senate. Rep- 
resenting an organization of more than 
60,000 people with many diverse mis- 
sions, Jerry has been an invaluable 
source of information and advice on is- 
sues critical to our national security 
and to the readiness of our Armed 
Forces worldwide. 

A true professional, Jerry may be 
best known for telling it like it is. And, 
while we may not always have liked 
what Jerry had to say, the Senate 
could depend on him for his honesty. 

Jerry's skill and dedication has not 
gone unnoticed in the Defense Depart- 
ment. He received a number of well-de- 
served merit-based awards recognizing 
his contributions to the Defense Logis- 
tics Agency. I am proud to recognize 
this outstanding civil servant. 

Mr. President, I think we can all 
thank Jerry for his tireless service, his 
professionalism, and his good humor. I 
hope, Mr. President, that you and my 
other colleagues will join me in com- 
mending Jerry Flessate and in wishing 
him well in his retirement. 
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AID FOR TRADE 


Mr. BOREN. Mr. President, in the 
next few months, Congress will begin 
the process of restructuring the U.S. 
foreign aid program. The last com- 
prehensive foreign assistance act was 
passed in 1961. The aid program and 
agencies established in that legislation 
were set up to address America’s needs 
at the height of the cold war. Thirty 
years later, we have seen the end of the 
cold war and a complete alteration of 
the international scene. We can no 
longer wait to update our foreign aid 
program and make it answerable to the 
needs of our country in this new world. 

For this reason, I commend, first, the 
Clinton administration for making the 
restructuring of U.S. foreign aid a pri- 
ority for this year, and, second, Sen- 
ator SARBANES and the Subcommittee 
on International Economic Policy, 
Trade, Oceans and Environment, which 
he chairs, as they prepare to take up 
legislation for a Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1994. 

AS we prepare to begin debate on for- 
eign assistance, it is my hope and de- 
sire to ensure that the issue of aid for 
trade is included within this debate. 
This is an issue in which I have been 
actively involved for many years. In 
the last Congress, I introduced the Aid 
for Trade Act of 1991, which was co- 
sponsored by Senators BENTSEN, BYRD, 
Baucus, and LIEBERMAN. That bill 
would have increased the share of our 
foreign aid devoted to capital projects 
built with American goods and serv- 
ices. It also sought to reduce the share 
of American aid handed out as cash 
with no strings attached. A revised ver- 
sion of that legislation passed the Sen- 
ate by a vote of 99 to 0. 

This past spring, Senators BYRD, 
BAUCUS, LIEBERMAN, ROTH, and I intro- 
duced S. 722, the Aid for Trade Act of 
1993. In addition to calling for limits on 
the amount of U.S. aid to be distrib- 
uted as cash, it would grant the Trade 
and Development Agency new author- 
ity and funding to handle capital 
projects. This legislation would also 
tighten existing Buy America regula- 
tions in our current foreign aid pro- 


gram. 

In these times of limited budgetary 
resources and increased cutbacks, we 
must be increasingly vigilant of the 
ways we spend the money of American 
taxpayers. As both public and congres- 
sional support for American foreign aid 
continues to dwindle, it is of utmost 
importance that we spend U.S. dollars 
wisely and in a manner which will ben- 
efit countries which need our assist- 
ance as well as strengthen our own 
economy. Our economic competitors 
have already learned this lesson. They 
have successfully used their foreign aid 
programs to create new markets for 
their products. In this new era of fierce 
international economic competition, 
we must leverage every foreign policy 
assist we possess to improve our posi- 
tion. 
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Therefore, I request today that my 
distinguished colleague from Mary- 
land, the chairman of the Subcommit- 
tee on International Economic Policy, 
Trade, Oceans and Environment, hold a 
hearing in conjunction with a new for- 
eign assistance act on the issue of aid 
for trade and similar proposals. I would 
look forward to testifying at such a 
hearing, as would my colleagues who 
support aid-for-trade legislation. It is 
our goal that aid-for-trade language be 
included in any new foreign aid plan 
that emerges from the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee and is considered 
by the full Senate. 

I thank Senator SARBANES for his as- 
sistance and cooperation in this mat- 
ter. 

Mr. SARBANES. Reform of U.S. for- 
eign aid programs is indeed a vitally 
important undertaking, involving a 
number of complex issues that need to 
be addressed. I know there is a great 
deal of interest in the aid-for-trade 
issue in particular, and I would be 
pleased to consider it during hearings 
over the next few months on foreign 
aid reform legislation. It is crucial that 
we investigate ail methods by which to 
improve our foreign aid program and to 
make it fit the pressing needs of today 
and of tomorrow. I wish to express my 
appreciation to Senator BOREN for 
bringing this issue to the fore, and I 
would welcome his testimony in that 
regard. 


REPORTS OF HIS DEMISE ARE 
GREATLY EXAGGERATED 


Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, I rise 
on behalf of my very good friend, Sen- 
ator JOHN WARNER, to correct in these 
official proceedings a very unfortunate 
statement in the January 24 edition of 
Roll Call. I normally find Roll Call to 
be an excellent source of news on the 
Hill. The paper strives to maintain 
high journalistic standards, and I thor- 
oughly enjoy reading it. 

However, the report that JOHN WAR- 
NER may not run again was not accu- 
rate, and was clearly not well re- 
searched. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to insert into the RECORD 
a letter from Senator WARNER to Roll 
Call, which was printed in the January 
27 edition of that newspaper. 

Senator WARNER’s letter corrects the 
erroneous report in Roll Call, and cites 
the famous Mark Twain quote that 
“Тһе reports of his demise are greatly 
exaggerated.” 

Senator JOHN WARNER is a great and 
dear personal friend of mine. He serves 
his State and Nation with great dis- 
tinction in the U.S. Senate. He has 
many fine attributes, but I have never 
heard anyone say that he is retiring. 
He is anything but! 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 
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U.S. SENATE, 
Washington, DC, January 25, 1994. 
The Editor, Roll Call, 
Washington, DC. 

DEAR EDITOR; In the immortal words of 
Mark Twain, “Reports of my demise аге 
greatly exaggerated.” 

On January 24, 1994, without any attempt 
to contact me or my office to verify some 
rumor, you circulated this story on Capitol 
Hill: “associates say Virginia Sen. John War- 
ner may not run again.” 

This is wrong. Your readers have been mis- 
led. 

On April 30, 1993, I publicly announced by 
intention to seek re-election. That an- 
nouncement was made at the annual conven- 
tion of the Virginia Federation of Repub- 
lican Women (VFRW) and was carried accu- 
rately by the Virginia wire services. 

On November 3, 1993, I reiterated my inten- 
tion in a press release and added that, “аз 
has always been my practice, I welcome all 
challengers.” 

Following the 1994 Senate election, I will 
formally confirm my candidacy and wel- 
come all challengers." 

I have recently taken public positions that 
the Republican Party of Virginia has the re- 
sponsibility to consider a full range of can- 
didates for the U.S. Senate race. Our Repub- 
lican convention should not just march in 
“lock-step’’ to Oliver North. 

Political parties have an obligation, in my 
judgment, to offer to the general electorate 
only their “finest.” At the polls, the voter, 
most often, has no choice other than the 
nominees put forward by the Democrats and 
Republicans. 

Further, I firmly believe that my party, 
the Republican party, should offer only can- 
didates with mature judgment, with records 
of proven accomplishments in the private or 
public sector, and with unquestioned char- 
acter and integrity. Voters will place trust, 
confidence and cast their votes for such can- 
didates. 

I always put Virginia’s best interests be- 
fore my own political interests. I recognize 
that my positions have provoked some dis- 
agreement within Republican ranks, but 
that is the price of leadership. 

My positions, however, provide no basis for 
leaping to a story suggesting I intend to re- 
tire. The simple courtesy of trying to con- 
tact me, or my office, is the least owed to 
those in public office. The public looks to 
you for accuracy, credibility, just as they 
look to me. 

The voters of Virginia will decide when it 
is time for me to retire, not some anony- 
mous associates.“ 

With kind regards, Iam 

Sincerely, 
JOHN WARNER. 


TRIBUTE TO COL. JAMES B. TAPP, 
JR. 


Mr. LEAHY. Mr. President, I rise 
today to pay tribute to Col. James 
Tapp, Jr., as he retires after more than 
25 years of distinguished service in the 
U.S. Air Force. 

Colonel Tapp is retiring from his po- 
sition as associate director, legislative 
liaison at the Pentagon. In addition to 
this position, he also served as chief, 
air operations division and chief, Sen- 
ate liaison office. In these critical posi- 
tions, Colonel Tapp’s professionalism, 
diplomacy, and insight were essential 
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to the flawless planning and execution 
of hundreds of congressional worldwide 
factfinding travels. Additionally, his 
knowledge of the budget cycle and ex- 
ceptional communicative skill were es- 
sential ingredients in explaining key 
Air Force programs to Members of the 
U.S. Senate and House of Representa- 
tives. 

Colonel Tapp began his Air Force ca- 
reer in 1968, after graduating from Vir- 
ginia Tech, as a civil engineer with the 
306th Bomb Wing, McCoy AFB, FL. 
Three years later he entered under- 
graduate pilot training and began the 
flying portion of his career as а С-141 
pilot with the 4156 Military Airlift 
Squadron, Charleston AFB, SC. He 
later focused on honing his instructor 
skills at Squadron Officer School and 
refining his leadership talents by at- 
tending Air Command and Staff Col- 
lege at Maxwell AFB, AL. Then, in 
1981, he returned to Charleston where 
his assignment culminated as com- 
mander, 76th Military Airlift Squad- 
ron. 

His assignment to the Pentagon 
hegan in 1988 and since that time he 
has interfaced with hundreds of Mem- 
bers, lending his expertise in Air Force 
matters and handling a myriad of 
unique situations. Colonel Tapp epito- 
mizes the highest standards of profes- 
sional conduct, leadership, diplomacy, 
meticulous tact, and desire for perfec- 
tion. 

Mr. President, I join with my col- 
leagues who have directly benefited 
from the superb support Colonel Tapp 
has provided the Congress and execu- 
tive branch, in congratulating him for 
a job extremely well done, and wishing 
he and his lovely wife, Rosemary, the 
very best in the future. He will be a 
success in any pursuit he may endeavor 
to undertake. Colonel Tapp is a profes- 
sional among professionals and has 
brought great credit upon himself and 
the U.S. Air Force. 

I have enjoyed my relationship with 
him and the chance to know a fine offi- 
cer and a special friend. 


— 


PATRIOT MISSILES FOR U.S. 
FORCES IN SOUTH KOREA: AN- 
OTHER DISASTER BY INDECI- 
SION? 


Mr. D'AMATO. Mr. President, I rise 
today to call my colleagues’ attention 
to an article entitled “U.S. Weighs De- 
ployment Of Patriots to S. Когеа,” by 
John Lancaster and Ann Devroy, that 
was published in this morning’s Wash- 
ington Post on page А17. This article 
tells a story that is eerily familiar. 

It’s deja vu—but fortunately not yet, 
in Yogi Berra’s immortal words, all 
over again.’’ Once again, a commander 
of U.S. Armed Forces in the field has 
asked for a weapons system for force 
protection. Once again, he has not re- 
ceived it. However, this time we know 
about the request before enemy action 
can injure or kill U.S. personnel. 
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My colleagues surely remember the 
request for tanks and infantry fighting 
vehicles to protect United States 
Armed Forces deployed in Mogadishu, 
Somalia. They also remember that 
Secretary Aspin decided against pro- 
viding those needed armored vehicles, 
a decision that I and many others 
think contributed directly to the loss 
of 19 U.S. soldiers’ lives when their at- 
tempt to capture Mohammed Farah 
Aideed became a firefight with his mi- 
litia. 

Now, Gen. Gary E. Luck, Commander 
of the United Nations Command and 
U.S. Forces, Korea, has reportedly 
“жж requested ‘about three dozen’ of 
the box-like Patriot missile launchers, 
each of which contains four missiles." 
He wants * * to deploy the Patriots 
*** as a partial defense around South 
Korean ports and airfields that would 
be used by arriving United States rein- 
forcements іп a crisis.” 

These surface-to-air missiles also 
have a limited antitactical ballistic 
missile capability, one that they dis- 
played so memorably during the gulf 
war. The Patriots are needed in Korea 
because “North Korea manufactures a 
variant of the Scud as well as a more 
sophisticated version, the Rodong, with 
а range of up to 635 miles.” The Post’s 
article calls the longer range missile 
the Rodong, but its correct name is the 
Nodong. This—the Patriot SAM sys- 
tem—is our first line of defense in the 
event of short-range missile attacks,’ 
said Frank Wisner, undersecretary of 
defense for policy, in a breakfast meet- 
ing with reporters,” the story reported. 

Mr. President, here we once again 
face the situation of a field commander 
asking for a weapons system to protect 
his troops, while the White House and 
the Pentagon stall. The story reports 
that an officer on the military’s Joint 
Staff, who spoke on condition of ano- 
nymity, described Luck’s request as 
‘still deep in the pipeline,’ pending res- 
olution of South Korean concerns. 
‘Really the South Koreans are driving 
the train,’ the officer said. ‘Since any 
mistakes would be borne by them, we 
want to make absolutely clear that 
we're going to defer’ to Seoul on the 
decision.“ 

Mr. President, the protection of 
United States forces in South Korea is 
the responsibility of the United States 
commander on the scene, and of his su- 
регіогв--іп this case, the Secretary of 
Defense and the President. This гевроп- 
sibility cannot be deferred to South 
Korean sensibilities. 

If our troops in South Korea—ap- 
proximately 40,000 men and women— 
and United States citizens—perhaps as 
many as 100,000, including about 6,000 
dependents of United States military 
personnel—are threatened by North 
Korean ballistic missile attack, there 
are only two honest choices—either do 
what is necessary to defend them from 
attack, or get them out. 
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While the story says that “the Clin- 
ton administration is ‘looking favor- 
ably’ on a plan to send Patriot air de- 
fense batteries to South Korea to guard 
against possible missile attack by com- 
munist North Korea,” they haven’t yet 
made a decision. 

The last time this administration 
faced such a decision, Les Aspin report- 
edly “decided not to decide” on Gen- 
eral Montgomery’s request for tanks 
and infantry fighting vehicles to pro- 
tect his forces in Mogadishu, because 
Aspin was worried about how dispatch 
of these armored forces would be 
viewed on the Hill and in foreign cap- 
itals, in light of our declared policy of 
drawing down our forces in Somalia. 

Is Secretary Aspin once again going 
to decide not to decide, this time be- 
cause of concern about how the South 
Koreans—and the North Когеапв- 
would view an action to protect our 
troops from attack? 

We may be witnessing an instant re- 
play of the Somalia disaster by indeci- 
sion caused by President Clinton's for- 
eign policy team waffling when it 
should have acted. 

Far more lives are at stake here—and 
far larger national interests—than 
were at stake when Les Aspin waffled 
on the tanks for Mogadishu. We should 
tell the South Koreans we are sending 
the missiles now, because we are re- 
sponsible for the safety of our troops 
and our civilians. 

If there is a North Korean attack— 
and the deadline of February 22 for 
North Korean compliance with IAEA 
inspection requirements could bring 
the current crisis to a head—we must 
be concerned about possible North Ko- 
rean ballistic missile attack. We can 
all remember the concern the Israelis 
felt at the possibility of Iraqi chemical 
or biological warheads on the Scuds 
the Iraqis fired at Israel. Well, the 
same fears are justified concerning pos- 
sible North Korean attacks on South 
Korea. 

In fact, the United States Govern- 
ment has stated that it believes that 
North Korea may have enough nuclear 
material to have made one or two nu- 
clear devices. While there is doubt 
about whether these devices exist, and 
whether, if they do exist, they could be 
delivered by Scud or Nodong missiles, 
prudence demands that we assume that 
they do exist and that they can be de- 
livered. 

One of the lessons of the gulf war is 
that Iraq was more advanced in its 
weapons of mass destruction develop- 
ment programs, and particularly in its 
nuclear program, than we thought be- 
fore the war. Suppose that North 
Korea, an obsessively secretive state, is 
also more advanced that the cautious 
judgments we hear would lead us to be- 
lieve it is. Suppose Les Aspin dithers 
and delays again. Then, suppose North 
Korea strikes with devastating surprise 
against United States forces, forces 
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who have been denied any defense 
against ballistic missile attack. 

Who will stand before the American 
people and take the blame for the dead 
and wounded? Will it be the President 
of South Korea? Or will it be the Presi- 
dent of the United States? 

Whether or not President Clinton 
knows it, this crisis may be the key to 
his Presidency. Moreover, it measures 
his performance in office against a 
very high standard—Harry Truman’s 
courageous decision a very high stand- 
ard—Harry Truman’s courageous deci- 
sion to come to South Korea’s aid after 
North Korea invaded in June 1950. In- 
deed, just as Truman said, the buck 
does stop here, on the President’s desk. 
And it will not matter if he would rath- 
er be doing health care reform instead. 

Mr. President, we are waiting for the 
decision on General Luck’s request for 
Patriot missiles. I hope, for the sake of 
our forces and citizens in Korea, that 
the decision comes quickly and that it 
is a positive decision—to send the Pa- 
triots to Korea as soon as possible. 
Otherwise, Les Aspin may have a sec- 
ond, larger disaster to account for due 
to his, and the administration’s, inde- 
cision. 

Finally, I ask unanimous consent 
that an article entitled “U.S. Weighs 
Deployment Of Patriots to S. Korea,” 
by John Lancaster and Ann Devroy, 
that was published in this morning’s 
Washington Post on page A17, be print- 
ed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD at the 
end of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, Jan. 27, 1994] 
U.S. WEIGHS DEPLOYMENT OF PATRIOTS TO S. 
KOREA 
(By John Lancaster and Ann Devroy) 

The Clinton administration is looking fa- 
vorably“ on a plan to send Patriot air de- 
fense batteries to South Korea to guard 
against possible missile attack by com- 
munist North Korea, but no final decision 
has been made, senior officials said yester- 
day. 
The top U.S. military commander in South 
Korea, Army Gen. Gary E. Luck, requested 
the Patriots earlier this month, officials 
said. The Patriots, the same variety used 
against Iraqi Scud missiles in the Persian 
Gulf War, would be deployed around major 
ports and airfields and possibly the South 
Korean capital of Seoul. 

Luck made his request amid rising ten- 
sions on the Korean peninsula stemming 
from North Korea's refusal to permit inter- 
national inspections of its nuclear facilities. 
U.S. officials have said repeatedly that if di- 
plomacy fails to persuade North Korea to 
permit the inspections, they will ask the 
United Nations to impose economic sanc- 
tions, a step that North Korea has said could 
lead to war. 

Although U.S. officials have warned for 
months that time is running out“ for a dip- 
lomatic solution, a senior administration of- 
ficial hinted strongly this week that the 
United States and its allies have set a vir- 
tual deadline of Feb. 22 for North Korean 
compliance. That is the date of the next 
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meeting of the board of governors of the In- 
ternal Atomic Energy Agency, which carries 
out inspections under the nuclear Non-Pro- 
liferation Treaty. North Korea has signed 
the treaty, but suspended adherence last 
year. 

“We're talking of a very short time before 
there's another board of governors meeting.“ 
the official said. 

U.S. officials believe North Korea belli- 
совібу is more of a negotiating tactic than a 
genuine threat to peace on the peninsula. 
But given the unpredictability of the iso- 
lated Pyongyang regime, they said it is best 
to be prepared. North Korea manufactures a 
variant of the Scud as well as a more sophis- 
ticated version, the Rodong, with a range of 
up to 635 miles. 

Senior officials confirmed a report іп уев- 
terday’s New York Times that Luck had re- 
quested about three dozen“ of the box-like 
Patriot launchers, each of which contains 
four missiles. They emphasized, however, 
that while the administration is inclined to 
grant Luck’s request, it is waiting for a 
green light from South Korean officials, who 
remain concerned that even the deployment 
of defensive missiles would be read by the 
North as a provocation. 

An officer on the military's Joint Staff, 
who spoke on condition of anonymity, de- 
scribed Luck’s request as still deep in the 
pipeline’ pending resolution of South Ko- 
rean concerns. ‘Really the South Koreans 
are driving the train,“ the officer said. 
“Since any mistakes would be borne by 
[them], we want to make absolutely clear 
that we're going to defer’’ to Seoul on the 
decision. 

Patriots are hardly a foolproof solution to 
the North Korean missile threat. The mis- 
siles achieved a mixed record against Iraqi 
Scuds and would likely have an even harder 
time against the more sophisticated 
Rodongs. That is because the newer missiles 
approach targets at higher speeds and steep- 
er angles, according to retired Air Force Col. 
Robert Gaskin, who wrote a classified assess- 
ment of North Korean military capabilities 
while a Pentagon strategist in 1991. 

But senior defense officials asserted yes- 
terday that it makes sense to deploy the Pa- 
triots if only as a partial defense around 
South Korean ports and airfields that would 
be used by arriving U.S. reinforcements in a 
crisis. 

“This is our first line of defense in the 
event of short-range missile attacks,” said 
Frank Wisner, undersecretary of defense for 
policy, in a breakfast meeting with report- 
ers. Wisner said once the decision has been 
made, the Patriots would likely be sent to 
South Korea from Army air defense units in 
Europe, where the need has diminished. 

White House press secretary Dee Dee 
Myers said the administration is “looking 
favorably” on Luck’s request. She said no 
final decision has been made, but that mem- 
bers of relevant committees in Congress had 
been briefed on the potential move. 

Senior officials emphasized that plans were 
underway to deploy the Patriots in South 
Korea—or preferably to sell them to the 
South Korean government—even before the 
recent flare-up over the North Korean nu- 
clear program. 

“I got the impression from Luck that even 
if tensions had not recently risen, their force 
improvement plans always included the 
eventual deployment of Patriots to South 
Korea. But because tensions had been higher, 
they asked that“ the transfer be expedited, 
said an individual who recently spoke with 
Luck. The United States also is going ahead 
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with plans to deploy two battalions of 
Apache helicopters to replace units equipped 
with older Cobra helicopters. 

A senior military officer involved in plan- 
ning for South Korea's defense said the Pa- 
triots could “complicate the terror equa- 
tion“ on the peninsula by helping defend 
major population centers. It's a pretty wise 
step, something we maybe should have done 
six months ago,“ the officer said. “If you 
think it’s a good idea to bring those rascals 
in there, then probably they ought to be in 
there before circumstances deteriorate.” 

Officials would give no timetable for final 
approval or installation of the Patriot bat- 
teries but said no serious objections had been 
raised in the administration or among mem- 
bers of Congress briefed on the issue Monday. 

Officials said the White House remains 
concerned that installing the Patriots would 
“create new tensions“ with North Korea that 
would make it resist further steps toward al- 
lowing inspections. President Clinton has 
vowed to prevent North Korea from obtain- 
ing nuclear weapons, but some intelligence 
sources believe it already has one such weap- 
on. In his State of the Union Address Tues- 
day night, Clinton repeated his broader com- 
mitment to “achieving a Korean peninsula 
free of nuclear weapons.” 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 
Messages from the President of the 
United States were communicated to 
the Senate by Mr. William W. 
McCathran, one of his secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session the Presiding 
Officer laid before the Senate messages 
from the President of the United 
States submitting sundry nominations 
which were referred to the appropriate 
committees. 

(The nominations received today are 
printed at the end of the Senate pro- 
ceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE AND OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 


The following communications were 
laid before the Senate, together with 
accompanying papers, reports, and doc- 
uments, which were referred as indi- 
cated: 

ЕС-2018. A communication from the Comp- 
troller General of the United States, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, the compliance re- 
port for calendar year 1993; referred jointly, 
pursuant to the order of January 30, 1975, as 
modified by the order of April 11, 1986, to the 
Committee on Appropriations, and to the 
Committee on the Budget. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


The following petitions and memori- 
als were laid before the Senate and 
were referred or ordered to lie on the 
table as indicated: 

РОМ-333. A resolution adopted by the U.S. 
Navy Cruiser Sailors Association relative to 
Task Force 16; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

POM-334. A joint resolution adopted by the 
Legislature of the State of California; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 
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“RESOLUTION CHAPTER 91 


“Whereas, the national security interests 
of the United States are constantly changing 
in response to changing world conditions and 
threats; and 

“Whereas, the Armed Forces of the United 
States must adapt to these changing cir- 
cumstances and train to respond to them 
with resourcefulness and innovation; and 

“Whereas, as demonstrated during Oper- 
ation Desert Storm, weapons systems have 
undergone great changes in effectiveness, 
speed, and range, since the opening of the 
National Training Center (NTC) in 1981; and 

“Whereas, beginning in 1985, the United 
States Army and the NTC have continuously 
evaluated and analyzed training require- 
ments, thereby identifying the need to ac- 
quire 238,000 additional maneuver acres ad- 
joining the NTC for realistic task force 
training at Fort Irwin, California located in 
San Bernardino County; and 

“Whereas, since 1986 in consultation with 
the United States Fish and Wildlife Service, 
the Bureau of Land Management, the Cali- 
fornia Department of Fish and Game, other 
regulatory agencies, university researchers, 
and representatives of concerned environ- 
mental organizations, the army has con- 
ducted extensive, ongoing, environmental 
studies to determine which lands adjoining 
the NTC would meet the training require- 
ment while minimizing impacts on flora, 
fauna, and the human environment; and 

“Whereas, since 1987 the army has mon- 
itored and analyzed real estate market con- 
ditions to help identify the least expensive 
configuration of lands meeting both training 
mission and environmental compatibility 
goals; and 

“Whereas, the army’s record of training іп 
an ever-improving, environmentally respon- 
sible manner at the NTC has attracted inter- 
national interest and recognition as evi- 
denced by the request of cabinet level offi- 
cials of the Republic of Mexico to visit the 
NTC for onsite inspection of current environ- 
mental activities and discussion of future 
plans and programs; and 

“Whereas, the army’s innovative environ- 
mental programs at the NTC have also at- 
tracted national interest and recognition as 
demonstrated by the recent visit by officials 
of the National Geographic Society for on- 
site inspections of current environmental ac- 
tivities and discussion of future plans and 
programs; and 

“Whereas, the army’s record of environ- 
mental progress and successes at the NTC 
has been recognized by the environmental 
community locally as evidenced by the NTC 
receiving the 1992 Conservation Award from 
the Los Serranos Group, San Gorgonio chap- 
ter of the Sierra Club at the annual local Si- 
erra Club Founders Day dinner ceremony in 
Claremont, California for efforts in exploring 
geothermal energy, as an alternative fuel 
source; and 

“Whereas, based on review of environ- 
mental research and consideration of the 
army's identified land requirement, Dr. 
David Morafka, internationally respected bi- 
ologist and Director of the Pan-American 
Laboratory for Systematics at California 
State University at Dominguez Hills, inde- 
pendently concluded in January 1993 that ac- 
quisition of lands to the east of Fort Irwin in 
the Silurian Valley, now known as the Silu- 
rian Valley alternative, constitutes the most 
environmentally preferable land configura- 
tion to meet the army's requirements; and 

“Whereas, analysis of overall project costs 
for the land configuration is also the least 
expensive and most cost-effective for the 
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taxpayers of all acquisition alternatives рге- 
viously presented to the public for review 
and comment during scoping meetings and 
opportunities; now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Assembly and Senate of the 
State of California, jointly, That the Legisla- 
ture commends the army for its resourceful- 
ness and diligence in seeking to accomplish 
its training mission at the National Training 
Center while upholding high standards of en- 
vironmental stewardship; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the Legislature acknowl- 
edges and supports the army’s need to obtain 
an additional 238,000 net maneuverable acres 
for training use; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the Legislature concurs 
with the army’s goals of acquiring the need- 
ed maneuver acreage in the most environ- 
mentally responsible, cost-effective manner; 
and be it further 

“Resolved, That the Legislature endorses 
the Silurian Valley plan as the acquisition 
alternative that best balances the require- 
ments of mission needs, environmental stew- 
ardship, and cost-effectiveness for the tax- 
payers; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the Legislature respect- 
fully memorializes the Base Realignment 
and Closure Commission, the President, and 
the Congress of the United States, to simi- 
larly support and endorse the Silurian Val- 
ley plan as the most progressive effort to 
meet the objective of providing for the па- 
tional defense while maintaining high stand- 
ards of environmental stewardship; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That the Chief Clerk of the As- 
sembly transmit copies of this resolution to 
the Governor, to each member of Base Re- 
alignment and Closure Commission, to the 
President and Vice President of the United 
States, to the Secretary of Defense, to the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, and 
to each Senator and Representative from 
California in the Congress of the United 
States.” 

POM-335. A resolution adopted by the 
Town Commission of Redington Beach, Flor- 
ida relative to the National Flood Insurance 
Program; to the Committee on Banking, 
Housing and Urban Affairs. 

POM-336. A joint resolution adopted by the 
Legislature of the State of California; to the 
Committee on Commerce, Science апа 
Transportation. 

“RESOLUTION CHAPTER 79 


“Whereas, Los Angeles International Air- 
port is a successful public facility and a val- 
uable public resource to the people of Los 
Angeles; and 

“Whereas, the voters of Los Angeles, on 
November 3, 1992, approved an amendment to 
the Los Angeles City Charter which lifts 
longstanding charter restrictions on the use 
of surplus airport revenues for off-airport 
purposes; and 

“Whereas, these restrictions were imposed 
half a century ago, during a period when 
Mines Field, then a modest regional airfield, 
needed major infusions of revenue to finance 
its upgrading to a full-fledged commercial 
airport, and airport operating profits were 
the first obvious source for these funds; and 

“Whereas, the federal government inter- 
vened via the Airport and Airway Improve- 
ment Act of 1982, which further restricted 
the use of operating revenues to onsite uses 
at airports accepting federal grant moneys, 
such as Los Angeles International Airport 
and San Francisco International Airport; 
and 

“Whereas, Los Angeles International Air- 
port has long been a booming success and no 
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longer requires such artificial restriction to 
guarantee its continued healthy operation 
and growth; and 

“Whereas, the Los Angeles City Depart- 
ment of Airports is a proprietary, quasi-inde- 
pendent management entity whose careful 
decisions and policymaking will ensure that 
the administrative, operational, capital im- 
provement, and maintenance needs of Los 
Angeles International Airport and the other 
airports under its jurisdiction аге its fore- 
most concern; and 

‘Whereas, the Los Angeles City Charter 
amendment further ensures that no airport 
moneys may be considered for use offsite 
until all airport needs are met; and 

“Whereas, prohibitions in the Airport and 
Airway Improvement Act of 1982 must be re- 
moved by Congress or the executive branch 
of the federal government in order to permit 
the full functioning of the charter amend- 
ment; now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Assembly and Senate of the 
State of California, jointly, That the Legisla- 
ture of the State of California respectfully 
memorializes the President and the Congress 
of the United States to amend the Airport 
and Airway Improvement Act of 1982 to pro- 
vide (Section 2208, Title 49 Appendix, United 
States Code), either nationality or specifi- 
cally with regard to airports owned by the 
City of Los Angeles and the City and County 
of San Francisco, that the local agency with 
jurisdiction may determine airport surplus 
revenues to be unnecessary for the adminis- 
trative, operational, capital improvement, 
and maintenance needs of an airport in any 
given budgeting period, and may make those 
revenues available to meet other legitimate 
airport-related needs of the local jurisdic- 
tion; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the Chief Clerk of the As- 
sembly transmit copies of this resolution to 
the President and Vice President of the 
United States, to the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives, to the Chairperson of the 
Federal Aviation Administration, and to 
each Senator and Representative from Cali- 
fornia in the Congress of the United States. 

POM-337. A petition from the Governor of 
the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico relative 
to a plebiscite; to the Committee on Energy 
and Natural Resources. 

POM-338. A petition from the Governor of 
the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico relative 
to a plebiscite; to the Committee on Energy 
and Natural Resources. 

POM-339. A joint resolution adopted by the 
Legislature of the State of California; to the 
Committee on Energy and Natural Re- 
sources. 

‘RESOLUTION CHAPTER 63 

"Whereas, with the entrance of non-Native 
Americans into the area that became the 
State of California, not only were the lands 
upon which Native Americans lived, hunted, 
fished, and gathered the products that fed 
and sheltered them lost, but the very earth 
that was blessed and held the remains of 
tribal dead were destroyed; and 

"Whereas, in the State of California, the 
lack of traditional burial grounds has caused 
a great problem for many tribal peoples; and 

“Whereas, Native Americans know the pro- 
cedures that are available for claiming their 
ancestral remains and the associated grave 
goods, but do not have access to tribal burial 
grounds; now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Assembly and Senate of the 
State of California, jointly, That the Legisla- 
ture of the State of California hereby memo- 
rializes the President and the Congress of 
the United States to provide a minimum of 
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two sites, at least one each in northern and 
southern California, to accommodate the 
burial and reburial of Native Americans; and 
be it further 

“Resolved, That the sites be located on fed- 
erally owned land that is returned to Native 
Americans for this purpose, be of sufficient 
size to meet the present and projected needs 
of Native Americans in this state, be near 
existing tribal communities, be easily acces- 
sible, and be located in appropriate natural 
settings; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the Chief Clerk of the As- 
sembly transmit copies of this resolution to 
the President and Vice President of the 
United States, to the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior, to the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States, and to 
each Senator and Representative from Cali- 
fornia in the Congress of the United States.“ 

РОМ-340. A resolution adopted by the 
Alaska Porcupine Caribou Commission rel- 
ative to the Arctic Monitoring and Assess- 
ment Program; to the Committee on Envi- 
ronment and Public Works. 

POM-341. A resolution adopted by the 
Board of Commissioners of Henry, Tennessee 
relative to Interstate 69; to the Committee 
on Environment and Public Works. 

POM-342. A joint resolution adopted by the 
General Assembly of the State of Illinois; to 
the Committee on Environment and Public 
Works. 

“HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION NO. 95 

“Whereas, through the federal Clean Air 
Act and its amendments, the federal govern- 
ment has undertaken the necessary task of 
cleaning up our nation’s air; and 

“Whereas, a balance must be struck be- 
tween the steps to be taken to reduce air pol- 
lution and the adverse impact those steps 
may have upon the economy, the business 
climate, and the cost of government; and 

“Whereas, under the Clean Air Act Amend- 
ments of 1990, the states classified as ex- 
treme or severe non-attainment areas are 
forced to adopt employee commute options 
and trip reduction laws; and 

“Whereas, efforts to clean the nation's air 
are being conducted through the imposition 
of onerous and burdensome travel restric- 
tions on the employees of companies having 
one-hundred or more employees; and 

“Whereas, the federal government has 
launched this ill-conceived initiative 
through the Clean Air Act and its amend- 
ments, modeled after California legislation; 
and 

“Whereas, the effectiveness and cost of 
California’s program are now coming to the 
surface; and 

“Whereas, trip reduction efforts have cost 
California between $136 and $197 million per 
year; and 

“Whereas, the costs experienced by Cali- 
fornia amount to approximately $3,000 per 
car taken off the road and $232 per employee; 
and 

“Whereas, the United States Environ- 
mental Protection Agency has estimated 
that it will cost the economies of just the 
ten non-attainment areas a staggering $1.5 
billion per year or $337 per employee; and 

“Whereas, The General Accounting Office 
estimates that trip reduction programs will 
only yield a 1-3 percent reduction in vehicle 
traffic which will be quickly reversed by ex- 
pected urban growth; and 

“Whereas, Trip reductions and any result- 
ing benefits will be short-lived at best and 
will never meet the goals of the Clean Air 
Act as the California experience, the General 
Accounting Office studies, and urban growth 
have demonstrated; and 
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“Whereas, Тһе General Accounting Office 
believes that virtually none of the trip re- 
duction measures called for in the Clean Air 
Act will significantly reduce emissions; and 

“Whereas, The General Accounting Office 
believes that market-based trip reduction 
measures will be required if traffic and emis- 
sions are to be successfully reduced; and 

“Whereas, Recent studies cited by Trans- 
portation Quarterly indicate that not more 
than nine percent of all cars are responsible 
for as much as fifty percent of automotive 
emissions; and 

‘Whereas, The General Accounting Office 
has concluded that the existing models used 
to predict emission reductions for trip reduc- 
tion measures cannot be used with con- 
fidence to estimate reductions; and 

“Whereas, There is no data or analysis to 
demonstrate that the Clean Air Act man- 
dates will accomplish the trip and emission 
reductions mandated in the Clean Air Act; 
and 

“Whereas, It is obvious to every employer, 
employee, governmental entity, and the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office that the costs and re- 
sults of the mandated trip reduction meas- 
ures do not justify the economic and social 
hardships which will occur in non-attain- 
ment areas if employee trip reduction man- 
dates continue as part of the Clean Air Act; 
and 

“Whereas, Despite the fact that other ave- 
nues may be available which would result in, 
among other things, the elimination of the 
federal mandate for a vehicle reduction pro- 
gram, it is imperative that the path chosen 
not result in the disruption of many critical 
and environmentally desirable programs 
along with the desired elimination of such 
program; and 

“Whereas, It is in the best interests of the 
employees and the employers of time State 
of Illinois, as well as other states, to chose 
the course of action which is directed to- 
wards accomplishing one thing—the elimi- 
nation of the federally mandated vehicle trip 
reduction program; therefore, be it 

“Resolved, by the House of Representatives of 
the eighty-eighth General Assembly of the State 
of Шіпоіѕ, the Senate concurring herein, That 
we strongly urge Governor Jim Edgar and 
the members of the Illinois Congressional 
Delegation to work with other states and 
their congressional delegations to seek 
amendment to the Clean Air Act Amend- 
ments of 1990 so as to eliminate the provision 
that an Employer Trip Reduction program 
be required in extreme and severe non-at- 
tainment areas and, in lieu thereof, leave 
such program as an option to be imple- 
mented by the States based on relative costs 
and benefits of such program; and be it fur- 
ther 

“Resolved, That a suitable copy of this pre- 
amble and resolution be presented to Gov- 
ernor Jim Edgar and every member of the П- 
linois Congressional Delegation and the Gov- 
ernor of every affected state.” 


POW-343. A joint resolution adopted by the 
Legislature of the State of Montana; to the 
Committee on Environment and Public 
Works. 


“SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 4 


“Whereas, there is proposed legislation in 
the United States Congress to place addi- 
tional standards and restrictions, to be im- 
plemented by the states, on aboveground 
storage tanks; and 

“Whereas, the enactment of federal re- 
quirements that must be implemented by the 
states results in an additional burden for fi- 
nancially troubled states; and 
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“Whereas, the State of Montana is already 
in the process of implementing complex re- 
quirements for regulation and removal of un- 
derground storage tanks; and 

“Whereas, the regulation and removal of 
underground storage tanks have been costly 
and frustrating to Montana citizens, neces- 
sitating extraordinary financial measures to 
meet the requirements for storage tanks; 
and 

“Whereas, additional federal requirements 
for aboveground storage tanks would impair 
the state’s ability to address the environ- 
mental hazards of storage tanks in an eco- 
nomical and efficient manner; and 

"Whereas, the State of Montana already 
has a comprehensive uniform fire code that 
regulates the siting and construction of 
aboveground storage tanks. Now, therefcre, 
be it 

Resolved, by the Senate and the House of 
Representatives of the State of Montana: 

(1) That the United States Congress be 
strongly urged to refrain from imposing on 
aboveground storage tanks new standards 
and restrictions that must be implemented 
by the states. 

(2) That copies of this resolution be sent by 
the Secretary of State to the President of 
the United States, the United States Con- 
gress, and the Montana Congressional Dele- 
gation.” 

POM-344. A resolution adopted by the 
Southern Nevada Retired Teachers Associa- 
tion relative to Social Security; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

POM-345. A resolution adopted by the Sen- 
ate of the Legislature of the State of Illinois; 
to the Committee on Finance. 

“SENATE RESOLUTION NO. 536 

“Whereas, the U.S. Congress is considering 
whether or not to renew China's Most-Fa- 
vored-Nation status; and 

‘Whereas, initially granted іп 1979, Most- 
Favored-Nation status has benefited both 
countries in their trade and economic ex- 
changes; and 

“Whereas, since 1979, Sino-U.S. trade has 
increased fourfold, from $2.45 billion to $11.77 
billion; and 

“Whereas, American investment in China 
has grown from practically nothing to $4.31 
billion; and 

‘Whereas, China has invested more than 
$400 million in the U.S.A. since 1979; and 

“Whereas, without the sound basis pro- 
vided by the mutual МЕМ status, Sino-U.S. 
trade could not have developed to the 
present level; therefore, be it 

“Resolved, by the Senate of the eighty- 
eighth General Assembly of the State of Illi- 
nois, that we urge the U.S. Congress to 
renew the Most-Favored-Nation status of the 
People’s Republic of China; and be it further 

“Resolved, That suitable copies of this pre- 
amble and resolution be presented to the 
President of the U.S. Senate, to the Speaker 
of the U.S. House, and to each member of the 
Illinois Congressional Delegation." 

POM-346. A joint resolution adopted by the 
General Assembly of the State of Illinois; to 
the Committee on Finance. 

“HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION NO. 27 

"Whereas, health care costs are already 
consuming 14% of the gross national product 
and are still rising: and 

“Whereas, the country's inability to slow 
health care spending threatens the nation’s 
economic security; and 

“Whereas, businesses are being forced to 
confront rising health care costs by cutting 
back benefits and wages for employees; and 
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“Whereas, American workers stand ready 
to help reduce what their employers spend 
on health care but not by giving up benefits; 
and 

“Whereas, there is increasing statistical 
evidence that it is not just health care costs 
that are out of control but our health care 
spending; and 

“Whereas, the Congressional Budget Office 
agrees, having said in effect that there is no 
incentive to control our health care spending 
because once we get past the deductible we 
are all spending someone else's money; and 

“Whereas, because of this the normal mar- 
ket factors do not come in to play in our 
health care spending like they do for the rest 
of our spending; and 

“Whereas, in recognition of this fact, 169 
bipartisan Senators and Representatives of 
the 102nd Congress sponsored legislation 
aimed at providing a real incentive for 
Americans to reduce their health care spend- 
ing, by providing them the option of having 
Medical Savings Accounts; and 

“Whereas, with Medical Savings Accounts 
Americans would be free to manage their 
own routine health care by letting them 
choose the doctors, hospitals. and treat- 
ments they want, while being protected 
against the cost of catastrophic bills and ill- 
nesses; and 

“Whereas, the administrative savings real- 
ized by Americans paying routine health 
care bills directly would provide a real and 
immediate savings to our health care sys- 
tem; and 

“Whereas, a growing number of influential 
business leaders and syndicated columnist 
throughout the country agree with this ap- 
proach and are calling for a change in the 
tax code that would allow employees to keep 
any money they did not spend out of their 
account each year; and 

“Whereas, the RAND Study, among others, 
has proven that people who pay a greater 
percentage of their own health care bills 
spend less and utilize the health care system 
less, without suffering any adverse health 
conditions; and 

“Whereas, Medical Savings Accounts, by 
distributing the money currently being spent 
on health insurance, in effect make the 
money put into each worker’s account that 
worker's own money; and 

“Whereas, making Medical Savings Ac- 
counts an available option will provide the 
incentive needed to reduce our health care 
spending; therefore, be it 

“Resolved, by the House of Representatives of 
the Eighty-Eighth General Assembly of the State 
of Illinois, the Senate Concurring herein, That 
we urge the Congress of the United States to 
enact the appropriate changes in the tax 
code to allow employers to set up tax-free 
Medical Savings Accounts that empower 
consumers to control medical care spending; 
and be it further 

“Resolved, That Medical Savings Accounts 
be included as an option of choice in any 
health care reform package developed by 
Congress and signed by the President of the 
United States; and be it further 

“Resolved, that copies of this preamble and 
resolution be sent to each member of Illi- 
nois’ Congressional] delegation. ™ 

POM-347. A joint resolution adopted by the 
Legislature of the State of California; to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

“RESOLUTION CHAPTER 115 

“Whereas, women, men, and children have 
been raped in systematic conduct by mili- 
tary forces in the towns and villages of the 
former Yugoslavia; and 
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“Whereas, this terror has been condemned 
internationally as a crime against humanity; 
and 

‘Whereas, many of the victims, including 
many women and children, have died as a re- 
sult of the rape or other sexual abuse; and 

‘“‘Whereas, the rapes and other incidents of 
sexual abuse are being carried out in particu- 
larly sadistic ways so as to inflict the maxi- 
mum humiliation and terror; and 

“Whereas, the systematic use of rape and 
other sexual abuse in this pervasive manner 
demonstrates a pattern of conduct know- 
ingly used by the military as a weapon of 
war, with the conscious intention of demor- 
alizing and terrorizing communities and 
driving them from their home regions 
through demonstration of the terrible power 
of the invading force, thereby achieving the 
intended result of providing the invading 
force with a tactical military advantage; and 

“Whereas, use of rape and other sexual 
abuse as a military strategy in this con- 
scious, systematic, and pervasive manner is 
not akin to the incidental abuses that have 
been evidenced in prior wars, but must be 
recognized as the knowing, systematic weap- 
on of terror that it is; and 

“Whereas, an ancillary purpose behind this 
systematic conduct appears to be a desire to 
achieve ethnic cleansing”; and 

“Whereas, the rape and other sexual abuse 
is a terrible component of an overall pattern 
of destruction of life, property, and human 
rights; and 

“Whereas, the United Nations Security 
Council declared rape when committed іп 
armed conflict and directed against any ci- 
vilian population, a crime against humanity; 
and 

“Whereas, the United States has histori- 
cally taken the lead in the community of na- 
tions to identify, condemn, and outlaw weap- 
ons of war that rely, for their success, upon 
the terror they instill in civilian popu- 
lations, and to condemn wartime conduct 
that violates human rights and dignities; 
now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Assembly and Senate of the 
State of California, jointly, That the Legisla- 
ture of the State of California respectfully 
memorializes the President and the Congress 
of the United States to condemn, in the 
strongest possible terms, war atrocities re- 
lating to the systematic use of rape and 
other sexual abuse of men, women, and chil- 
dren by the military; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Chief Clerk of the As- 
sembly transmit copies of this resolution to 
the President and Vice President of the 
United States, to the Speaker of the United 
States House of Representatives, and to each 
Senator and Representative from California 
in the Congress of the United States.” 


INTRODUCTION OF BILLS AND 
JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tions were introduced, read the first 
and second time by unanimous con- 
sent, and referred as indicated: 


By Mr. WARNER (for himself and Mr. 
SARBANES): 

S. 1805. A bill to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to eliminate the disparity be- 
tween the periods of delay provided for civil- 
ian and military retiree cost-of-living ad- 
justments in the Omnibus Budget Reconcili- 
ation Act of 1993; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By Mr. NICKLES: 

S. 1806. A bill to rescind the fee required 

for the use of public recreation areas at 
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lakes and reservoirs under the jurisdiction of 
the Army Corps of Engineers, and for other 
purpose; to the Committee on Environment 
and Public Works. 

By Mr. GRAMM (for himself, Mr. 
McCAIN, Mr. Cors. Mr. BROWN, Mr. 
COVERDELL, Mrs. HUTCHINSON, Mr. 
BENNETT, Mr. HELMS, Mr. LOTT, Mr. 
FAIRCLOTH, and Mr. WALLOP): 

S. 1807. A bill to guarantee individuals and 
families continued choice and control over 
their doctors, hospitals, and health care 
services, to secure access to quality health 
care for all, to ensure that health coverage is 
portable and renewable, to control medical 
cost inflation through market incentives and 
tax reform, to reform medical malpractice 
litigation, and for other purposes. 


SUBMISSION OF CONCURRENT AND 
SENATE RESOLUTIONS 


The following concurrent resolutions 
and Senate resolutions were read, and 
referred (or acted upon), as indicated: 

By Mr. SASSER (for himself and Mr. 
MATHEWS): 

S. Res. 179. A resolution to express the 
sense of the Senate commending The Univer- 
sity of Tennessee Bicentennial; considered 
and agreed to. 


STATEMENTS ON INTRODUCED 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


By Mr. NICKLES: 

S. 1806. A bill to rescind the fee re- 
quired for the use of public recreation 
areas at lakes and reservoirs under the 
jurisdiction of the Army Corps of Engi- 
neers, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Environment and Public 
Works. 

ENGINEERS LAKE USER FEES АСТ OF 1994 

Ф Mr. NICKLES. Mr. President, today I 
am introducing legislation to rescind 
an onerous new user fee which was cre- 
ated in last year’s omnibus budget rec- 
onciliation bill. This new user fee, 
which is really nothing more than a 
middle-class tax hike, would apply to 
day use activities at U.S. Army Corps 
of Engineers lakes. 

Mr. President, my State depends 
heavily upon corps lakes for tourism 
and recreation. And although camping 
overnight is very popular, the majority 
of the visitors to our lakes come for 
the day to launch their boats, eat a 
picnic lunch, swim, or fish. 

In the past, visitors have enjoyed 
these activities at no cost, which is en- 
tirely appropriate since the facilities 
themselves were paid for with tax dol- 
lars long ago. However, the law now di- 
rects the corps to collect a fee for the 
use of boat ramps and swimming 
beaches. 

Several of my constituents have 
asked me, Senator NICKLES, where did 
these fees come from? Who proposed 
them?” Mr. President, I will include for 
the RECORD two pages from President 
Clinton’s budget manifesto ‘‘A Vision 
of Change for America“ which he re- 
leased nearly one year ago. In this doc- 
ument, on page 77, President Clinton 
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asked Congress to place user fees on 
boat ramps and swimming beaches at 
Corps of Engineers lakes. The Presi- 
dent’s tax bill was then considered and 
enacted by Congress last August. I ор- 
posed this legislation in the Senate, 
where it passed after a tie was broken 
by Vice President GORE’s vote. 

Mr. President, I am very concerned 
about the negative impact these new 
lake fees will have on Oklahoma’s tour- 
ism and recreation industry. Tourism 
is very important to our economy, and 
even a small fee will cause visitors to 
refrain from using these facilities and 
spend their money elsewhere. This will 
be especially hard on the many small, 
rural communities which surround our 
lakes. 

I am also concerned that the cost of 
collecting and administering the fees 
will consume most if not all the reve- 
nue they may generate. The corps be- 
lieves these fees can be collected for 
little or no extra cost, but I believe ap- 
plying the legendary corps’ bureauc- 
racy to this task is bound to create 
more problems than it solves. 

The public outcry against this tax on 
public recreation is just now beginning, 
Mr. President, and I predict that it will 
grow very loud indeed. Few Members of 
Congress and even fewer constituents 
have yet deciphered section 5001 of H.R. 
2264. However, when the spring crowds 
arrive and the corps begins charging 
people to launch their boat, there will 
be a great deal of interest in my legis- 
lation. 

Mr. President, I urge my colleagues 
to support this worthy effort. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that additional material be print- 
ed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

A VISION OF CHANGE FOR AMERICA 
WHAT WE MUST NOW DO 

Interior/Implement a Federal irrigation 
water surcharge. Authorize a per acre-foot 
surcharge on water sales to Reclamation 
projects throughout the West (except for the 
Central Valley Project in California, for 
which a similar surcharge was recently en- 
acted), Revenue from the surcharge would be 
deposited into a special fund for use (subject 
to appropriations) in mitigating harm to fish 
and wildlife caused by irrigation. These costs 
are currently paid by the Federal taxpayer 
or repaid by project beneficiaries (without 
interest) over 50 years. The surcharge would 
also encourage more rational water use that 
would reduce the harmful impacts of non- 
point source pollution. Estimated savings 
are $15 million in 1997, $45 million over four 
years. 

Army Corps of Engineers/Increase recre- 
ation fees at existing Corps of Engineers 
areas. This proposal would give the Corps of 
Engineers authority to increase certain 
camping fees and eliminate free camping 
sites in order to increase the amount of 
Corps of Engineers’ cost that are offset by 
the users of these facilities. Additionally, 
the Corps could add fees for use of some fa- 
cilities. The fee increases would be in the 
range of $1 to $3 per site or activity, but in 
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по case greater than $3 per site or activity. 
Fees would not be charged for wayside exhib- 
its, overlook sites, general visitor informa- 
tion, or comfort facilities. The increased fees 
would be collected in a special account to be 
used (subject to appropriation) to offset 
recreation program costs. No Corps of Engi- 
neers entrance fees would be charged. The 
Corps of Engineers currently charges camp- 
ing fees, averaging $6 per site, and special- 
use fees for activities such as use of group 
picnic shelters. Estimated savings over four 
years, $72 million, including $18 million in 
1997. 

Interior/Increase recreation fees at certain 
national parks and other recreation areas. 
Authority would be given to the Secretary of 
the Interior to increase entrance fees for cer- 
tain National Park Service and Fish and 
Wildlife Service areas. Also establish en- 
trance fees at other National Park units and 
Bureau of Land Management developed 
recreation sites where justifiable. Where ap- 
propriate, the Bureau of Land Management 
would also increase special-use permit 
charges. With the exception of entrance to 
national parks, increases in current fees 
would be no greater than $3 per entry. This 
proposal would generate an anticipated $147 
million in 1994-1997 receipts ($45 million in 
1997) to be used, subject to appropriation, to 
maintain and enhance recreational opportu- 
nities furnished by the Department of the In- 
terior. 


By Mr. GRAMM (for himself, Mr. 
MCCAIN, Mr. COATS, Mr. BROWN, 
Mr. COVERDELL, Mrs. HUTCH- 
ISON, Mr. BENNETT, Mr. HELMS, 
Mr. Lott, Mr. FAIRCLOTH, and 
Mr. WALLOP): 

S. 1807. A bill to guarantee individ- 
uals and families continued choice and 
control over their doctors, hospitals, 
and health care services, to secure ac- 
cess to quality health care for all, to 
ensure that health coverage is portable 
and renewable, to control medical cost 
inflation through market incentives 
and tax reform, medical malpractice 
litigation, and for other purposes; 
which was introduced. 

THE COMPREHENSIVE FAMILY HEALTH ACCESS 

SAVINGS ACT 

Mr. GRAMM. Mr. President, I thank 
my dear colleagues for letting me have 
an opportunity to introduce a health 
care bill aimed at helping Americans 
get and keep good health insurance, 
and trying to fund a system that will 
help every American get health insur- 
ance, and trying to reform the system, 
building on the strengths of a system— 
that, with all of its problems, is the 
greatest system in the history of the 
world—and trying to fix what is bro- 
ken, without destroying what we all 
love about the American health care 
system. 

In the last 6 months, together with 
some of my Republican colleagues, I 
have held town meetings all over 
America. I held a meeting in Denver, as 
the distinguished Presiding Officer 
knows. We held public forums in San 
Diego, in Miami, in Indianapolis, and 
in Houston, basically getting an oppor- 
tunity to listen to Americans and their 
concerns about health care. I think the 
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American people want change in the 
health care system. They want insur- 
ance that you do not lose when you 
change jobs. They want insurance that 
you do not lose when you get sick. 
They want to make the system more 
efficient, more competitive. They want 
to deal with legal liability. They want 
to give the consumer more choices. 
They want to bring the pressures of 
price competition to bear in the health 
care market. But they do not want the 
Government to take over and run the 
health care system. 

I am introducing a bill today that 
will make insurance portable, so you 
can change jobs without losing it; that 
will make insurance permanent, so it 
can never be canceled or taken away, 
as long as you pay your premiums. I 
am introducing today a bill that will 
provide a system where we can help the 
working people of this country get and 
keep good private health insurance; cut 
down on paperwork; cut down on litiga- 
tion, and produce market competition. 
But there are really two impediments 
to adopting a health care bill in this 
Congress, and both of them come from 
the President. One is the insistence of 
the President on having the Govern- 
ment take over and run the health care 
system. 

We can fix what is wrong with the 
health care system in America today 
without having the Government take 
over and run the health care system. 
We can fix what is wrong in the health 
care system today, without denying 
people a right to choose their own 
health insurance and their own doctor. 
The President talks about private 
health insurance, but, under his bill, 
private health insurance is canceled, 
people are forced to buy health insur- 
ance and buy health care through the 
Government. 

Under the President’s plan, if any- 
body tries to sell you private health in- 
surance in competition with the Gov- 
ernment, they are fined $10,000. The 
bottom line with this Comprehensive 
Family Health Access and Savings Act 
that I offer on behalf of myself and 10 
of my colleagues is that we can fix 
what is wrong with the health care 
coverage system in America, making 
sure it is portable and permanent and 
help working people get it and keep it 
and promote competition. But we can 
do it without having the Government 
take over and run the health care sys- 
tem. We can do it by preserving the 
right of people to choose for them- 
selves. We can do it by assuring that 
when people are sick, they talk to a 
doctor, not a bureaucrat. That, I think, 
is the choice. 

I am hopeful that we will legislate 
this year. I do believe the problems in 
the health care system need to be 
fixed. But I do not believe that we fix 
the problems in the health care system 
by destroying the greatest health care 
system that the world has ever known, 
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by tearing down what is right with the 
health care system to let the Govern- 
ment take over and rebuild it in the 
image of Government. I believe in pri- 
vate medicine, and so do the American 
people. 

If there were only one choice in fix- 
ing the problems that exist in the 
American health care system and that 
choice was the Clinton health care 
plan, Americans might be torn. But 
there are other choices. We can fix 
what is broken without destroying the 
things about the system that we love: 
The quality, the choices, the freedom. 
Who can argue in a free society that an 
American should be denied the right to 
go out into the marketplace and buy 
private health insurance? Who can 
argue that in a free society we should 
cancel people’s private health insur- 
ance against their will and force them 
to pay money to a Government collec- 
tive to buy health care, and if they are 
unhappy with its services, force them 
to continue to pay and deny them the 
right to go out and buy private health 
insurance, 

That is what the President's bill 
does. I think it is wrong, and I think 
we can fix what is broken, without de- 
stroying private medicine in America 
as we know it today and as we love it 
today. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that additional material be print- 
ed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD as follows: 

THE COMPREHENSIVE FAMILY HEALTH ACCESS 
AND SAVINGS ACT 
I, ENHANCE SECURITY FOR THOSE PRESENTLY 
INSURED BY MAKING PRIVATE INSURANCE 
PORTABLE AND PERMANENT 
Portability 

To enhance the capacity of American 
workers to change jobs without losing their 
health insurance coverage, existing law 
under COBRA (which allows individuals tem- 
porarily to continue their health insurance 
coverage after leaving their place of employ- 
ment by paying their premiums directly) 
would be modified to allow individuals two 
additional lower-cost options to keep their 
health insurance coverage during their tran- 
sition between jobs. Workers could: 

(A) Continue their current insurance cov- 
erage during the 18 months covered by 
COBRA by paying their insurance premiums 
directly; 

(B) Continue their current insurance cov- 
erage during the 18 months covered by 
COBRA by paying their insurance premiums 
directly, but with a lower premium reflect- 
ing a $1,000 deductible; or 

(C) Continue their current insurance cov- 
erage during the 18 months covered by 
COBRA by paying their insurance premiums 
directly, but with a lower premium reflect- 
ing a $3,000 deductible. 

With these options, the typical monthly 
premium paid for a family of four would drop 
by as much as 20 percent when switching to 
a $1,000 deductible and as much as 52 percent 
when switching to a $3,000 deductible. Also, 
premium payments made by families would 
now be excluded from income in the manner 
described in title III of this bill. 
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In addition, individuals would be permitted 
to make penalty-free withdrawals from their 
Individual Retirement Accounts and 401(k)s 
to pay for health insurance coverage during 
the transition period. 

The transition period of coverage would 
end once a person is in a position to get cov- 
erage from another employer. 


Permanence 


Health insurance would be made perma- 
nent (belonging to the family or individual) 
by these three reforms: 

Those with Individual Coverage: 

(A) No existing health insurance policy can 
be cancelled due to the state of health of any 
person covered by the policy. Insurance com- 
panies must offer each policy holder the op- 
tion to purchase a new policy under the con- 
ditions of part B of this section with the 
terms to be negotiated between the buyer 
and seller of the policy. 

(B) All individual health insurance policies 
written after the enactment of this legisla- 
tion must be guaranteed renewable, and pre- 
miums cannot be increased based on the oc- 
currence of illness. 

Those with Group Coverage: 

(A) Existing group policies must provide 
each member of the group the right to con- 
vert to an individual policy when leaving the 
group. This individual policy will be rated 
based on actuarial data, but cannot be can- 
celled due to the state of health of those cov- 
ered by the policy. In addition, any group 
policy holder (i.e. employer obtaining cov- 
erage on employees’ behalf) will have the 
right to purchase a new group policy under 
the conditions stated under part B of this 
section with the terms to be negotiated be- 
tween the group's benefactor ог representa- 
tive and the seller of the group policy. 

(B) All group policies issued after enact- 
ment of this legislation must be permanent, 
and premiums cannot be increased based on 
the health of the members covered under the 
group policy. In addition, similar to part A 
of this section, new group policies must pro- 
vide each member of the group the right to 
convert to an individual policy when leaving 
the group. However, the premium charges of 
the individual leaving the new group plan 
cannot be based on the individual’s state of 
health and cannot be cancelled except for 
nonpayment of premiums. 

Those with Employer-provided Self-funded 
Coverage: 

(A) Companies currently operating self- 
funded plans must make arrangements with 
one or more private insurers to offer individ- 
uals leaving the self-funded plan individual 
coverage. The individual policy will be rated 
based on actuarial data, but cannot be can- 
celled due to the state of health of those cov- 
ered by the policy. 

(B) All self-funded plans created after en- 
actment of this legislation must (like part A 
of this section) make arrangements with one 
or more private insurers to offer individuals 
leaving the self-funded plan individual cov- 
erage. However, the premium charges of the 
individual leaving the self-funded plan can- 
not be based on the individual's state of 
health and cannot be cancelled except for 
nonpayment of premiums. 

П. EXPAND FAMILY HEALTH INSURANCE CHOICES 
TO PROMOTE COMPETITION AND CONTROL COSTS 


As under present law, employer contribu- 
tions for the purchase of medical insurance 
coverage for employees will continue to be 
excluded from employee income and de- 
ducted by the employer; however, to con- 
tinue receiving the deduction and exclusion, 
employers who elect to offer their employees 
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health insurance coverage must offer em- 
ріоуеев at least the following three options: 

(A) Continued coverage under employer-se- 
lected health insurance arrangement; 

(B) HMO coverage or any other health care 
arrangement—such as a voluntary purchas- 
ing group, a preferred provider organization, 
or managed care—where the employer pays 
the current employer-paid share of health in- 
surance costs to the alternate plan chosen by 
the employee; and 

(C) Establishment of a Medical Savings Ac- 
count program where the employer would 
contribute to the program the amount cur- 
rently being spent by the employer on the 
employee’s existing health insurance ar- 
rangement. 

A new Medical Savings Account program 
would be established through enabling legis- 
lation allowing current employer and em- 
ployee contributions to go first toward the 
purchase of a $3,000 deductible catastrophic 
insurance policy, which would be chosen by 
the employee from among plans offered by 
private insurers and paid for by the employer 
and employee in the same manner conven- 
tional insurance is now purchased, with re- 
maining amounts currently spent on conven- 
tional insurance coverage going into a Medi- 
cal Savings Account. Contributions to the 
Medical Savings Account of up to $3,000 per 
year by either the employer or employee 
shall be tax exempt. Such a catastrophic pol- 
icy will cover expenses such as physician 
services, hospital care, diagnostic tests, and 
other major medical expenses once the pol- 
icy holder meets the $3,000 annual deduct- 
ible. Tax-free withdrawals from the Medical 
Savings Account could be made to pay for 
qualifying out-of-pocket medical expenses 
which apply toward the insurance policy’s 
deductible. If the funds in the Medical Sav- 
ings Account are not spent so that as new de- 
posits are made, the sum grows beyond the 
$3,000 deductible, the employee can invest 
excess tax-free in a long-term care package 
or withdraw the excess and treat it as in- 
come. 

The individual employee would contract 
with the HMO or Medical Savings Plan and 
pay those costs in excess of the employer’s 
current contribution for the purchase of 
health insurance coverage. Employees will 
have а 2-month period each year (ап “ореп 
season“) to choose a new option for the fol- 
lowing year. Should the cost of the HMO or 
Medical Savings Account program be less 
than the employer currently pays for con- 
ventional insurance, the employee can keep 
the difference. 

Each employer shall determine whether 
the employer’s contribution into the alter- 
nate plan shall be based on the average cost 
of providing coverage for its employees 
under the current plan or the actual cost per 
individual employee. Whichever method the 
employer selects shall apply to any em- 
ployee leaving the employer's current plan 
and selecting an alternative plan. 

III. PROVIDE EQUAL TAX TREATMENT FOR THE 

SELF-EMPLOYED AND UNINSURED 

Self-employed workers, who currently are 
permitted to deduct 25 percent of their ex- 
penses for medical insurance coverage will 
now be allowed to exclude from gross income 
a percentage of their medical insurance cov- 
erage costs equal to the national average 
that employers contribute. Those individuals 
without employer-provided health insurance 
coverage will be accorded similar tax treat- 
ment. This percentage will be recalculated 
annually and will ensure that anyone with- 
out employer-based health insurance cov- 
erage will be treated equitably. The exclu- 
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sion will be phased in over five years up from 
25 percent to the national average for the 
employer’s payment. The tax exclusion will 
apply to the purchase of conventional health 
insurance, HMO coverage, Medical Savings 
Account contributions, or any other prepaid 
medical plan. 
IV. ALLOW SHALL BUSINESSES TO POOL THEIR 
HEALTH INSURANCE PURCHASES 


Regualtory and legal impediments that re- 
strict the ability of small businesses and 
other organizations (trade and professional 
groups, churches, etc.) to group together vol- 
untarily to allow their employees or mem- 
bers to pool their health insurance purchases 
will be removed. 


V. ASSIST INDIVIDUALS WITH PRE-EXISTING 
CONDITIONS IN PURCHASING HEALTH INSURANCE 


Individuals uninsured due to pre-existing 
conditions that preclude affordable insur- 
ance cannot be denied coverage. The federal 
government will pay that amount of the pre- 
mium which exceeds both 150 percent of the 
average for those of the same age, sex, and 
geographic area and 7.5 percent of the indi- 
vidual's or family’s income. This assistance 
shall be given for the purchase of a high-de- 
ductible catastrophic policy and private in- 
surers shall bid for the policy in a risk pool. 
Such a catastrophic policy will cover ex- 
penses such as physician services, hospital 
care, diagnostic tests, and other major medi- 
cal expenses once the policy holder meets 
the $3,000 annual deductible. The subsidy for 
pre-existing conditions does not cover pre- 
miums that are higher due to current behav- 
ior that is risky or unhealthy. 

VI. ENCOURAGE RESPONSIBLE BEHAVIOR BY THE 
FINANCIALLY CAPABLE 


Financially capable individuals (those with 
incomes above 200 percent of the poverty 
level—$13,864 for individuals and $27,848 for a 
family of four) who choose not to purchase 
at least a catastrophic insurance policy that 
covers physician services, hospital care, di- 
agnostic tests, and other major medical serv- 
ices with a deductible no higher than 20 per- 
cent of their adjusted gross income or $3,000, 
whichever is higher, will not be eligible to 
receive federal premium assistance based on 
any pre-existing condition after the first 
year of enactment of this legislation. In ad- 
dition, such an individual who incurs medi- 
cal expenses will be the “рауег of first ге- 
sort.“ All state and federal laws governing 
the collection of unpaid debt shall apply to 
medical expenses incurred by individuals 
who were financially capable of purchasing 
health insurance but who refused to do so. 


VII. PROVIDE ASSISTANCE TO LOW-INCOME 
WORKERS IN PURCHASING HEALTH INSURANCE 


85 percent of Americans currently have 
health insurance coverage. By providing 
equal tax treatment to those who purchase 
their own insurance coverage without em- 
ployer-provided assistance, by having the 
federal government partially subsidize the 
cost of insurance coverage for high-risk indi- 
viduals, by providing incentives for finan- 
cially capable individuals to obtain health 
insurance coverage now, and by making all 
health insurance policies portable and guar- 
anteed renewable, we will ensure that most 
of the remaining 15 percent will have health 
insurance coverage. In addition, this pro- 
posal will not displace Community Health 
Centers, the Indian Health Service, the VA 
Health system, or CHAMPUS. 

To achieve total coverage, a credit will be 
available to families and individuals not eli- 
gible for Medicaid and having income below 
200 percent of the poverty level. For families 
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below the poverty level, the credit will allow 
them to fully fund the cost of a catastrophic 
insurance policy covering physician services, 
hospital care, diagnostic tests, and other 
major medical services with an annual de- 
ductible equal to the higher of 20 percent of 
adjusted gross income or $3,000 and a preven- 
tive package for immunizations, routine 
physicals, pap smears, Mammograms, pros- 
tate exams, and other basic preventive care. 
This credit will be reduced as family income 
rises and will be eliminated at 200 percent of 
the poverty level. This credit will be phased 
in over five years. 

Those eligible to receive a total or partial 
credit who refuse to purchase at least a cata- 
strophic policy will not be eligible to receive 
federal premium assistance based on any pre- 
existing condition after the first year of en- 
actment of this legislation. In addition, if 
such an individual incurs medical expenses, 
he shall be the “payer of first resort.“ All 
state and federal laws governing the collec- 
tion of unpaid debt shall apply to medical 
expenses incurred by individuals who were 
eligible to receive a total or partial credit 
for the purchase of health insurance but who 
refused to do so. 


ҮШІ. REWARD PREVENTIVE MEDICINE AND 
HEALTHY LIFESTYLES 


Insurance companies may charge different 
rates based on the willingness of the insured 
family to live healthy lives and use preven- 
tive medicine, including vaccines and phys- 
ical exams. 

Individuals with moderate incomes who re- 
ceive federal assistance will be required to 
pay more if they are overweight, smoke, 
drink excessively, or engage in other activi- 
ties that are harmful to their health. These 
extra payments will be based on the risk dif- 
ferentials that develop in the private insur- 
ance market. 

IX. REFORM MEDICAID AND EXPAND CHOICES IN 
MEDICARE 


(A) Medicaid payments to states will be 
made on a per capita basis. That is, states 
will receive an annual payment, indexed for 
medical inflation, from the federal govern- 
ment equal to the average federal cost per 
Medicaid enrollee on a state-by-state basis. 
The payment will vary by major risk cat- 
egories. States will then be allowed the flexi- 
bility to design their own systems which 
could: 

(1) continue the existing Medicaid cov- 
erage; 

(2) enroll recipients into a private Health 
Maintenance Organization or other health 
care arrangements; or 

(3) establish a Medical Savings Account 
plan to cover the recipient’s medical ex- 
penses, where, except for qualified medical 
expenses, no amount can be withdrawn from 
the Medical Savings Account which takes 
the account below the annual catastrophic 
deductible amount. 

Also, states would be permitted to develop 
other innovations and requirements, includ- 
ing use of copayments. 

(B) Those currently covered by Medicare 
could keep their present coverage or receive 
annual government assistance up to the ex- 
pected cost of their annual Medicare cov- 
erage (based on age, sex, and geographic 
area) for the individual retiree to enroll in a 
private Health Maintenance Organization or 
other health care arrangement or buy a Med- 
ical Savings Account. 

Those choosing to opt out of the current 
Medicare system who are able to purchase 
comparable health care coverage for less 
than the federal Medicare payment coverage 
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will be permitted to keep one-half of the dif- 
ference. In addition, retirees may keep the 
entire difference if it is invested in a long- 
term care package. 

Upon becoming eligible for Medicare (cur- 
rently at age 65), individuals would have one 
year to decide whether or not to stay in the 
current Medicare system. This decision to 
opt out of the traditional Medicare program 
and to employ any private health care cov- 
erage arrangement is final. 

Under the Medical Savings Account option, 
the federal Medicare annual payment would 
be used to purchase the retiree’s cata- 
strophic coverage from a private vendor, 
with the remaining funds going into the re- 
tiree's personal Medical Savings Account. 
Additional Medical Savings Account con- 
tributions or out-of-pocket expenses could be 
made by the retiree or anyone else on the re- 
tiree's behalf. The Medical Savings Account 
would also be established and maintained 
with a private vendor. 


X. ENHANCE EFFICIENCY THROUGH PAPERWORK 
REDUCTION 


(A) Medicaid, Medicare, and all other fed- 
eral entities involved in the funding or deliv- 
ery of health care shall standardize their 
health care forms and must reduce their 
total health care paperwork burden by 50 
percent within two years of enactment of 
this legislation. The paperwork burden must 
be reduced by another 50 percent over the 
following three years, achieving a total pa- 
perwork reduction of 75 percent over a 5-year 
period. 

(B) State agencies involved in the funding 
or delivery of health care, like federal enti- 
ties, shall standardize their health care 
forms. Also like federal entities, within five 
years of enactment, states must reduce their 
total health care paperwork burden by 75 
percent in order to remain eligible for fed- 
eral health assistance. 

(C) A private commission will be estab- 
lished to develop, within 12 months from en- 
actment, standardized forms to be used by 
private health care providers and private in- 
surers. In order to receive federal reimburse- 
ment, private health care providers and pri- 
vate insurers must use these standardized 
forms. This commission shall be comprised 
solely of private health care providers and 
private insurers. 


XI. PROVIDE MEANINGFUL MEDICAL LIABILITY 
REFORM 


(A) Any claim of negligence not substan- 
tially justified’’ or which has been improp- 
erly advanced will result in an automatic 
judgement against the plaintiff rendering 
the plaintiff liable for the legal fees incurred 
by the health care provider, as well as any 
losses as a result of being away from the 
practice. 

(B) The liability of any malpractice de- 
fendant will be limited to the proportion of 
damages attributable to such defendant’s 
conduct. 

(C) A health care provider can negotiate 
limits on medical liability with the buyer of 
health care in return for lower fees. 

(D) Non-economic damages cannot exceed 
$250,000 adjusted annually for inflation. 

(E) Lawyer's contingency fees will be 
capped at 25 percent. 

(F) Malpractice awards will be reduced for 
any collateral source payments to which the 
claimant is entitled, and the claimant will 
be required to accept periodic payment as 
opposed to lump sum on awards in excess of 
$100,000 adjusted annually for inflation. 

(G) No malpractice action can be initiated 
more than two years from the date the al- 
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leged malpractice was discovered or should 
have been discovered, and no more than four 
years after the date of the occurrence. 

(H) No punitive damages will be awarded 
against manufacturers of a drug or medical 
device if such drug or medical device has 
been approved by the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration as safe and effective. 


XII. PROMOTE EFFICIENCY IN THE HEALTH CARE 
MARKET BY REMOVING ANTITRUST BARRIERS 


By limiting certain antitrust impediments 
that restrict cooperative efforts, commu- 
nities and providers will be given an oppor- 
tunity to coordinate the delivery of health 
care and enter into joint ventures that pro- 
mote greater efficiencies, and expand access. 


XIII. GUARANTEEING OFFSETS TO HEALTH CARE 
REFORM COSTS 


The taxpayer costs of the three new health 
care benefits contained in this proposal—the 
universal health insurance tax exclusion; the 
high-risk insurance pool subsidy; and the 
low-income worker tax credit for insurance 
purchase—will be put into effect under the 
following conditions: 

(A) None of the benefits shall take effect 
until savings accrued by the reforms con- 
tained in this plan have actually occurred. 

(B) Phase-in priorities based on achieved 
savings shall be as follows: 

(1) high-risk insurance pool subsidy. 

(2) universal health insurance tax exclu- 
sion will be phased up in annual 10 percent- 
age point increments to 75 percent. 

(3) low-income worker tax credit for insur- 
ance purchase will be phased in first for fam- 
ilies in poverty, then singles in poverty, and 
lastly, for families and singles above the 
poverty level. 

COSTS AND SAVINGS OF THE COMPREHENSIVE 

FAMILY HEALTH ACCESS AND SAVINGS ACT 


Costs 
PHASED-IN COSTS 
{In billions of dollars} 
1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 Total 
High-risk pool u.. и иг $42 $42 $42 $208 
Health insurance ex- 
8668 ние 62 87 ІМ 146 182 591 
Low-income worker 
tax credit ....... 0 43 103 196 301 643 
Total costs 102 172 59 384 525 1442 
Savings 
(A) Medicaid: 
Medicaid savings are achieved in three 
ways. First, Medicaid spending is 


“capitated,"’ meaning that states would re- 
ceive an annual federal payment based on 
the number of Medicaid recipients and the 
risk classes they fall into. States would then 
be given the flexibility to institute the re- 
forms outlined in section IX. The payment to 
states would grow each year by the increase 
in the medical price inflation index. 


SAVINGS 
[In billions of dollars) 
1995 196 197 1998 199 2000 Total 
Medicaid sav- 
ings trom 
capitation 


and state 
flexibility. $7.4 $138 $198 $263 $335 ма. $1007 


Second, with the introduction of price 
competition in health care through expanded 
consumer choice contained in sections П and 
IX, the current differential between the med- 
ical price inflation index and the consumer 
price index is projected to decrease by one- 
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half over five years. Тһе resulting Medicaid 
savings are as follows: 


SAVINGS 
{in billions of dollars) 


1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 Total 


Medicaid savings 

from lower medi- 

cal infos 33 $9 $20 $38 та Я 

Third, with the introduction of a high-risk 
individual subsidy and a universal tax exclu- 
sion, some Medicaid recipients will be 
brought under private plans. The resulting 


savings are as follows: 


SAVINGS 
{in billions of dollars} 
1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 Total 
Transfer out of Med- 
icaid to private 
іпзиаесе e $6 $13 М4 $15 па $48 
(B) Medicare: 


The introduction of price competition in 
health care generated by the reforms in sec- 
tions II and IX is assumed to cut the current 
differential between the medical price infla- 
tion index and the consumer price index by 
one-half over five years. Further, the cumu- 
lative effects of this package are assumed 
also to cut the current difference between 
the rate of growth in Medicare and the medi- 
cal price inflation index in half over five 
years. With this change, we assume savings 
of only half of the Medicare savings assumed 
by the President: 


SAVINGS 
[In billions of dollars) 
1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 Total 
Medicare savings. $3.5 $7.5 $11 $165 $23 ‘na, $615 
(C) Other offsets: 


With creation of the risk pool coverage and 
universal access to catastrophic health care 
coverage, the use of the present deduction of 
health care costs in excess of 7.5% of income 
will drop dramatically. This estimate as- 
sumes a total reduction of 50%. 


SAVINGS 
{ln billions ot dollars) 


1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 Total 


Less use of medical 
deduction ........... $28 М9 331 93 $36 ‘na $157 
TOTAL SAVINGS 
а billions of dollars) 
1995 1995 1997 1998 1999 2000 Total 
$13.7 $251 $361 $495 $653 ‘na $1897 


Deficit reduction: $45.5 billion 


192” refers to not applicable. Savings in the sixth year are not appli- 
cable because the first five — ol achieved savings will de used to fund 
benetits paid in each of the following years, 

Cost and savings estimates and assistance 
provided by the National Center for Policy 
Analysis using the NCPA/Fiscal Associates 
Health Care Model, static estimates. 

Mr. COATS. Mr. President, I rise 
today to join with the distinguished 
Senator from Texas in sponsoring the 
comprehensive Family Health Access 
and Savings Act. 

Senator GRAMM’S involvement with 
the health care reform debate is not 
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new. In fact, it dates back to his days 
as a University of Texas professor of 
economics, and so I am pleased that he 
is taking a lead on this issue. 

This week during his State of the 
Union Address, the President’s health 
care rhetoric about the importance of 
good health care was impressive. 

Unfortunately, it bears no resem- 
blance to the realities of the Govern- 
ment-run, bureaucratic health care 
plan he is proposing. 

While the American people know 
that our health care system needs re- 
form, they also recognize that we have 
the best health care system in the 
world. 

In America, there are no waiting lists 
for desperately needed operations; we 
are not forced to visit impersonal clin- 
ics, or reexplain our health problems to 
a different physician every time we 
visit the doctor’s office. We know that 
if we need a specialist, or a special pro- 
cedure, that service is available, with- 
out wait, without red tape. 

That’s why we need to build upon the 
strengths of our current system—Fix 
what's wrong, but retain what's right. 

That's why Senator GRAMü's bill is 
so important. 

Unlike the President’s plan, which 
places its faith in government bureauc- 
racy, Senator’s GRAMM’S unique, mar- 
ket-based solution, is founded upon the 
principle Americans have always val- 
ued: consumer choice. 

I am especially pleased that many 
major parts of Senator GRAMM’s legis- 
lation were born and bred in Indiana. 

Two of those key provisions are med- 
ical savings accounts and malpractice 
reform. 

Last year, I sponsored an Indiana-in- 
spired health reform proposal called 
Healthsave. 

Under this market-based reform plan, 
small medical bills are covered by 
funds set aside each year in a special 
tax-free account, while major expenses 
are still covered under high-deductible 
catastrophic insurance. 

One of the greatest strengths of this 
proposal is that it directly addresses 
the problem of cost containment by en- 
couraging patients to become more re- 
sponsible health care consumers. 

Changing consumer behavior is key 
to health care reform, because unless 
patients have an incentive to be pru- 
dent shoppers, health care costs will 
never be contained. 

And unlike a government-run or 
managed competition system which 
places additional layers of bureaucracy 
between doctor and patient, Healthsave 
accounts eliminates most of the mid- 
dlemen. 

Under Healthsave, the decision about 
whether a service is medically nec- 
essary” is made by patients and their 
doctors, not by gatekeepers or govern- 
ment bureaucrats. 

My Healthsave legislation, which 
spurred debate about the role of mar- 
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ket-based health care reforms, is one of 
the centerpieces of Senator GRAMM’s 
bill. 


The second key provision of the 
Gramm plan, which was also fostered 
in Indiana, is medical malpractice re- 
form. 


Indiana was one of the first States to 
tackle the malpractice reform debate, 
and this Hoosier plan has been a model 
for the reform efforts of many other 
States, and it inspired many provisions 
in Senator GRAM “'s bill. 


I commend my colleague for his ef- 
forts to promote meaningful and re- 
sponsible reform of our Nation’s health 
care system, and I am pleased that In- 
diana initiatives have influenced his 
proposal. 

Mr. McCAIN. Mr. President, I strong- 
ly support the Comprehensive Family 
Health Access and Savings Act intro- 
duced today by Senator PHIL GRAMM. 
This bill will substantially enhance the 
health security of all Americans with- 
out compromising choice or quality in 
our health care system or the vitality 
of our economy. 

There is no question that too many 
Americans have no health coverage, 
and that aspects of the system need re- 
form. What should not be overlooked, 
however, is that 85 percent of Ameri- 
cans do have insurance, and more than 
81 percent of these individuals are sat- 
isfied with their coverage. Even among 
the 15 percent of the population who 
lack insurance, fewer than half are un- 
insured for extensive periods of time. 
Moreover, the care that is received by 
all Americans—including the unin- 
sured—is the envy of the world. Con- 
sequently, the approach to health care 
reform that we should take is to build 
upon what is good in the system, and 
correct what is flawed. 

America is now at a crossroads. We 
can reform the health care system to 
contain costs and enhance access while 
expanding the vitality of our economy. 
Alternatively, we can reform the sys- 
tem in a highly regulatory and bureau- 
cratic manner that will damage our 
health care system and harm our pros- 
pects for economic growth. 

Unfortunately, the Clinton adminis- 
tration chose the latter course. Rather 
than building on the strengths of the 
system, their proposal would fun- 
damentally restructure the entire 
health care industry—one-seventh of 
our economy. Its reform proposal relies 
on mandatory quasi-governmental pur- 
chasing cooperatives to induce com- 
petition, backed up by global budgets 
and premium controls. History has 
taught us that such controls cannot 
work. They will ultimately reduce 
competition, reduce quality, and when 
removed, will increase costs. 

Moreover, by mandating coverage of 
the entire population and offering a 
Cadillac standard benefits package, the 
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Clinton plan ensures that it will ex- 
pand demand and costs dramatically. 
Our experience with Medicare dem- 
onstrates that cost projections for such 
programs are typically highly under- 
estimated. It was initially projected 
that Medicare would cost $10 billion in 
1990, while it actually cost about 10 
times that amount—$100 billion. If we 
make a similar mistake with respect to 
health care reform, we will substan- 
tially increase our budget deficits and 
national debt, imposing enormous 
harm to our economy. 

Perhaps the most disturbing aspect 
of the Clinton proposal is that it will 
severely limit choice for consumers, 
with the vast majority of Americans 
being relegated to a managed care 
plan. According to a recent report of 
the General Accounting Office, this ap- 
proach is unlikely to save substantial 
costs. The Clinton plan’s standard ben- 
efits package will prevent consumers 
from choosing the coverage that they 
need and want. For example, a person 
who does not drink alcohol will be 
forced to have coverage of treatment of 
alcoholism. 

The Clinton plan mandates all em- 
ployers to pay for the coverage of their 
employees. Even the insurance of part- 
time employees must be paid by em- 
ployers on a pro-rata basis. These pro- 
visions are the direct equivalent of a 
new payroll tax on all employers up to 
7.9 percent of payroll. Anything beyond 
that amount will be subsidized by the 
American taxpayer. 

The Clinton plan will damage many 
small and marginal businesses. Many 
will have no choice but to cut back on 
operations and lay off workers. Like 
Senator GRAMM, I believe that the only 
thing worse than being without health 
coverage is being without health cov- 
erage and out of work. Low wage work- 
ers will be most at-risk of losing their 
jobs, because health benefits constitute 
a large percentage of their overall 
wage and benefits package. 

As I indicated earlier, we do not have 
to take this highly bureaucratic, regu- 
latory, and anticompetitive approach. 
We can reform our health care system 
in a manner that will actually help the 
economy while containing costs and 
enhancing access. This is precisely 
what the Comprehensive Family 
Health Access and Savings Act does. 

Our bill does not include any man- 
dates, employer or individual. Instead, 
it offers strong incentives through the 
tax system for individuals to obtain 
coverage either through their employ- 
ers or the individual market. It offers 
tax credits for individuals up to 200 
percent of the poverty level to assist 
them in purchasing health insurance. 
It also gives self-employed individuals 
tax benefits similar to those available 
to other individuals. 

The bill includes the insurance mar- 
ket reforms that were included in the 
bill which passed twice in the Senate 
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last year, only to be voted down in the 
House. This includes а prohibition 
against insurers excluding an individ- 
ual on the basis of a preexisting condi- 
tion, and a requirement that all poli- 
cies are renewable and may not be can- 
celed unless the enrollee fails to pay 
the premium. In addition, insurers may 
not raise premiums based on the occur- 
rence of an illness. People with pre- 
existing conditions resulting in high 
premiums would receive a subsidy to 
help them purchase coverage. 

Under our plan, an individual who 
currently has employer provided cov- 
erage could either keep his current 
coverage or take the amount being 
spent for that coverage to purchase 
any other private health plan. One 
cost-effective option would be to ob- 
tain a low cost $3,000 deductible cata- 
strophic policy with excess funds ap- 
plied to a medical savings account— 
similar to an IRA. At the end of the 
year, the individual could keep what 
has not been spent in the medical sav- 
ings account. 

Our approach will be good for the 
economy because it addresses the root 
causes of our health care cost problem. 
It does this by focusing on catastrophic 
coverage in conjunction with medical 
savings accounts, which will substan- 
tially increase the cost consciousness 
of consumers. It also fundamentally re- 
forms our malpractice system, which 
will make doctors’ premiums afford- 
able and reduce expensive defensive 
medicine. Because our proposal is fi- 
nanced soundly, and no costs would be 
incurred until savings accrue, it will 
not have a negative effect on our budg- 
et deficit or our overall economy. 

The Clinton health reform plan will 
harm our health care system by taking 
choices and responsibility away from 
consumers, and will harm our economy 
by imposing large costs on our busi- 
nesses and taxpayers. 

Our proposal, which is based on the 
noncoercive free market, personal 
choice, and individual responsibility, 
will achieve all of the objectives of 
health care reform without hurting our 
economy. It will be good for our health 
care system and good for our country. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS 


8. 575 

At the request of Mr. KENNEDY, the 
name of the Senator from Michigan 
[Mr. RIEGLE] was added as а cosponsor 
of S. 575, a bill to amend the Occupa- 
tional Safety and Health Act of 1970 to 
improve the provisions of such act with 
respect to the health and safety of em- 
ployees, and for other purposes. 

8. 990 

At the request of Mr. KENNEDY, his 
name was added as a cosponsor of S. 
990, a bill to promote fair trade for the 
United States shipbuilding and repair 
industry. 
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8. 1171 
At the request of Mr. BREAUX, the 
name of the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
COVERDELL] was added as a cosponsor 
of S. 1171, a bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1986 with respect to 
the taxation of certain sponsorship 
payments to tax-exempt organizations 
and certain amounts received by Olym- 
pic organizations. 
8. 1208 
At the request of Mr. WOFFORD, the 
name of the Senator from New York 
(Mr. MOYNIHAN] was added as a cospon- 
sor of S. 1208, a bill to authorize the 
minting of coins to commemorate the 
historic buildings in which the Con- 
stitution of the United States was 
written. 
8. 1458 
At the request of Mrs. KASSEBAUM, 
the name of the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. DoDD] was added as a co- 
sponsor of S. 1458, a bill to amend the 
Federal Aviation Act of 1958 to estab- 
lish time limitations on certain civil 
actions against aircraft manufacturers, 
and for other purposes. 
S. 1478 
At the request of Mr. PRYOR, the 
name of the Senator from Nebraska 
[Mr. EXON] was added as a cosponsor of 
S. 1478, a bill to amend the Federal In- 
secticide, Fungicide, and Rodenticide 
Act to ensure that pesticide tolerances 
adequately safeguard the health of in- 
fants and children, and for other pur- 
poses. 
8. 1661 
At the request of Mr. DURENBERGER, 
the names of the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. WOFFORD], the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. THURMOND], 
and the Senator from Rhode Island 
[Mr. CHAFEE] were added as cosponsors 
of S. 1661, a bill to amend the Occupa- 
tional Safety and Health Act of 1970 to 
provide for uniform warnings on per- 
sonal protective equipment for occupa- 
tional use, and for other purposes. 
8. 1676 
At the request of Mr. MACK, the 
names of the Senator from Colorado 
[Mr. BROWN] and the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. COVERDELL] were added as 
cosponsors of S. 1676, a bill to provide 
a fair, nonpolitical process that will 
achieve $65,000,000,000 in budget outlay 
reductions each fiscal year until a bal- 
anced budget is reached. 
8. 1677 
At the request of Mr. HATFIELD, the 
name of the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
HARKIN] was added as a cosponsor of S. 
1677, a bill to prohibit United States 
military assistance and arms transfers 
to foreign governments that are un- 
democratic, do not adequately protect 
human rights, are engaged in acts of 
armed aggression, or are not fully par- 
ticipating in the United Nations Reg- 
ister of Conventional Arms. 
8. 1800 
At the request of Mr. GRAMM, the 
name of the Senator from Texas [Mrs. 
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HUTCHISON] was added as cosponsor of 
S. 1800, a bill to protect the personal 
security of Americans by ensuring the 
imprisonment of violent criminals. 
8. 1804 

At the request of Мг. THURMOND, his 
name was added as a cosponsor of S. 
1804, a bill to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to eliminate the disparity 
between civilian and military retiree 
cost-of-living adjustments caused by 
the Omnibus Budget Reconciliation 
Act of 1993. 

SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 146 

At the request of Mr. WOFFORD, the 
names of the Senator from Tennessee 
(Mr. MATHEWS], the Senator from 
Texas [Mrs. HUTCHISON], the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. HATCH], the Senator 
from New York [Mr. D’AMATO], the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. DUREN- 
BERGER], the Senator from Rhode Is- 
land (Mr. PELL], and the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. METZENBAUM] were added as 
cosponsors of Senate Joint Resolution 
146, a joint resolution designating May 
1, 1994, through May 7, 1994, as “Ма- 
tional Walking Week.“ 


SENATE RESOLUTION  179—REL- 
ATIVE TO THE UNIVERSITY OF 
TENNESSEE BICENTENNIAL 


Mr. SASSER (for himself and Mr. 
MATHEWS) submitted the following res- 
olution; which was considered and 
agreed to: 

SENATE RESOLUTION 179 


Whereas, under a succession of able leaders 
including its current president, Dr. Joseph E. 
Johnson, The University of Tennessee has 
become one of the nation’s major institu- 
tions of higher education in endowments, re- 
search funding, and library holdings; and 

Whereas, the University has produced dis- 
tinguished alumni who have achieved na- 
tional fame in the arts, sciences, medicine, 
nursing, pharmacy, education, engineering, 
business, communications, social work, li- 
brarianship, law, the military and sports; 
and 

Whereas, those alumni include in their 
numbers one Nobel Laureate, six Rhodes 
Scholars, four Pulitzer Price winners, two 
National Book Award winners, one justice of 
the U.S. Supreme Court, nine U.S. senators, 
and one chief of staff to the President of the 
United States; and 

Whereas, in the field of athletic competi- 
tion, the Lady Vols basketball team has won 
three national championships, the Vol track 
program three national championships, and 
the Vol football and swimming teams one 
national championship each; and 

Whereas, 1994 marks the 200th anniversary 
of the founding of Tennessee's flagship state 
university: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Senate 
that—this distinguished body, recognizing 
the rich history and tremendous achieve- 
ments of The University of Tennessee over 
the past 200 years, extends heartiest con- 
gratulations to the students, alumni, fac- 
ulty, staff, and administrators of this great 
institution on the occasion of its bicenten- 
nial, and offers best wishes for continued 
success in its third century. 
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AMENDMENTS SUBMITTED 


FOREIGN RELATIONS 
AUTHORIZATION ACT OF 1994 


BUMPERS (AND OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT NO. 1267 


Mr. BUMPERS (for himself, Mr. Dor- 
GAN, Mr. BROWN, Mr. NICKLES, MR. 
WELLSTONE, and Mr. FEINGOLD) pro- 
posed an amendment to the bill (S. 
1281) to authorize appropriations for 
the fiscal year 1994 and 1995 for the De- 
partment of State, the U.S. Informa- 
tion Agency, and related agencies, to 
provide for the consolidation of inter- 
national broadcasting activities, and 
for other purposes; as follows: 

At page 103, strike lines 1 and 2 and insert 
in lieu thereof the following: 

“тасу” $35,000,000 for the fiscal year 1994 
and $35,000,000 for the fiscal year 1995. 


BROWN AMENDMENT NO. 1268 


Mr. BROWN proposes an amendment 
to the bill S. 1281, supra; as follows: 
On page 179, after line 6, add the following 
new section: 
SEC. 714. STUDY OF DEMOCRACY PROGRAM EF- 
FECTIVENESS. 


(a) FINDINGS.—The Congress finds that— 

(1) the National Endowment for Democracy 
will fund $35,000,000 in democracy develop- 
ment programs overseas in fiscal year 1994; 

(2) the Agency for International Develop- 
ment will fund approximately $400,000,000 
worth of democracy development programs 
overseas in fiscal year 1994; 

(3) it is in the interest of the United States 
to have a coordinated approach to the fund- 
ing of international democracy programs 
supported by United States Government 
funds: 

(4) both the Agency for International De- 
velopment and the National Endowment for 
Democracy have funded overlapping pro- 
grams in the same country; and 

(5) the recent study of the independent 
Board for International Broadcasting and 
the United States Information Agency’s 
Voice of America yielded a plan for a new, 
more cost-effective structure for United 
States Government-sponsored broadcasting 
that reduces cost and increases coordination. 

(Ы) КЕРОКТ.—(1) Not later than 60 days 
after the date of enactment of this Act, the 
President shall establish a commission for 
the purpose of conducting a study of United 
States Government-funded democracy sup- 
port activities, including activities funded 
through the National Endowment for Democ- 
racy and the Agency for International Devel- 
opment. Such commission shall submit a re- 
port to the President and to the appropriate 
committees of the Congress on a stream- 
lined, cost-effective organization of United 
States democracy assistance. 

(2) The report shall include— 

(A) a review of all United States-sponsored 
democracy programs and identification of 
those programs that are overlapping. 

(B) a clear statement of achievable goals 
and objectives for all United States-spon- 
sored democracy programs, and an evalua- 
tion of the manner in which current democ- 
racy activities meet these goals and objec- 
tives; 

(C) a review of the current United States 
Government organization for the delivery of 
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democracy assistance and recommended 
changes to reduce cost and streamline over- 
head involved in the delivery of democracy 
assistance; and 

(D) a review of all agencies involved in de- 
livering United States Government funds in 
the form of democracy assistance and a rec- 
ommended focal point or lead agency within 
the United States Government for overall co- 
ordination and consolidation of the effort. 

(3) The report required by paragraph (1) 
shall be submitted not later than 180 days 
after the commission is established. 


BROWN (AND KERRY) AMENDMENT 
NO. 1269 


Mr. BROWN (for himself and Mr. 
KERRY) proposed an amendment to the 
bill S. 1281, supra; as follows: 

At the appropriate place in the bill, add 
the following new section— 

SEC. 17. PROHIBITION ON CONTRIBUTIONS TO 
THE INTERNATIONAL JUTE ORGANI- 
ZATION, 

_None of the funds authorized to be appro- 
priated by this Act or any other Act may be 
used to fund any United States contribution 
to the International Jute Organization. 


COHEN AMENDMENT NOS, 1270-1271 


(Ordered to lie on the table.) 

Mr. COHEN submitted two amend- 
ments intended to be proposed by him 
to the bill S. 1281, supra; as follows: 


AMENDMENT No. 1270 


On page 179, after line 6, add the following: 
SEC. REPORT ON RUSSIAN MILITARY OPER- 
ATIONS IN THE INDEPENDENT 
STATES OF THE FORMER SOVIET 

UNION. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Not later than July 1, 
1994, the President shall submit to Congress 
a report on the operations and activities of 
the armed forces of the Russian Federation, 
including elements purportedly operating 
outside the chain of command of the armed 
forces of the Russian Federation, in the 
other independent states that were a part of 
the former Soviet Union and the Baltic 
States. 

(b) CONTENT OF REPORT.—The report re- 
quired by subsection (a) shall include, but 
not be limited to— 

(1) an assessment of the numbers and types 
of Russian armed forces deployed in each of 
the other independent states of the former 
Soviet Union and the Baltic States and a 
summary of their operations and activities 
since the demise of the Soviet Union in De- 
cember 1991; 

(2) a detailed assessment of the involve- 
ment of Russian armed forces in conflicts in 
or involving Armenian, Azerbaijan, Georgia, 
Moldova, and Tajikistan, including support 
provided directly or indirectly to one or 
more parties to these conflicts; 

(3) an assessment of the political and mili- 
tary objectives of the operations and activi- 
ties discussed in paragraphs (1) and (2) and of 
the strategic objectives of the Russian Fed- 
eration in its relations with the other inde- 
pendent states of the former Soviet Union 
and the Baltic States; 

(4) an assessment of other significant ac- 
tions, including political and economic, 
taken by the Russian Federation to influ- 
ence the other independent states of the 
former Soviet Union and the Baltic States in 
pursuit of its strategic objectives; and 

(5) an analysis of the new Russian military 
doctrine adopted by President Yeltsin on No- 
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2, 1993, with particular regard to its 
implications for Russian policy toward the 
other independent states of the former So- 
viet Union and the Baltic States. 

(c) DEFINITIONS.—For the purposes of this 
section— 

(1) “the other independent states of the 
former Soviet Union" means Armenia, Azer- 
baijan, Belarus, Georgia, Kazakhstan, 
Kyrgyzstan, Moldova, Tajikistan, Turk- 
menistan, Ukraine, and Uzbekistan; and 

(2) “the Baltic States” means Latvia, Lith- 
uania, and Estonia. 


AMENDMENT No. 1271 

On page 179, after line 6, add the following: 

SEC. . POLICY REGARDING GERMAN PARTICIPA- 
TION IN INTERNATIONAL PEACE- 
KEEPING OPERATIONS. 

(a) The Senate finds that— 

(1) for more than four decades following 
the Second World War, Germany was a di- 
vided nation; 

(2) notwithstanding the creation of the 
Federal Republic of Germany on September 
7, 1949, and the German Democratic Republic 
on October 7, 1949, the Four Allied Powers re- 
tained rights and responsibilities for Ger- 
many as a whole; 

(3) the Federal Republic of Germany ac- 
ceded to the United Nations Charter without 
reservation, ‘‘accept{ing] the obligations 
contained in the Charter . . and solemnly 
undertak[ing] to carry them out“, and was 
admitted as a member of the United Nations 
on September 26, 1973; 

(4) the Federal Republic of Germany's ad- 
mission to the United Nations did not alter 
Germany's division nor infringe upon the 
rights and responsibilities of the Four Allied 
Powers for Germany as a whole; 

(5) these circumstances created impedi- 
ments to the Federal Republic of Germany 
fulfilling all obligations undertaken upon its 
accession to the United Nations Charter; 

(6) Germany was unified within the Federal 
Republic of Germany on October 3, 1990; 

(7) with the entry into force of the Final 
Settlement With Respect to Germany on 
March 4, 1991, the unified Germany assumed 
its place in the community of nations as a 
fully sovereign national state; 

(8) German unification and attainment of 
full sovereignty and the Federal Republic’s 
history of more than four decades of democ- 
racy have removed impediments that have 
prevented its full participation in inter- 
national efforts to maintain or restore inter- 
national peace and security; 

(9) international peacekeeping, peace- 
making, and peace-enforcing operations are 
becoming increasingly important for the 
maintenance and restoration of inter- 
national peace and security; 

(10) United Nations Secretary General 
Boutros Boutros-Ghali has called for the 
“full participation of Germany in peacekeep- 
ing, peacemaking, and peace-enforcing meas- 
ures”; 

(11) the North Atlantic Council, meeting in 
ministerial session on June 4, 1992, and De- 
cember 17, 1992, stated the preparedness of 
the North Atlantic Alliance to “support, on 
a case-by-case basis in accordance with our 
own procedures, peacekeeping activities 
under the responsibility of the Conference on 
Security and Cooperation in Europe” and 
“peacekeeping operations under the author- 
ity of the United Nations Security Council“; 

(12) the Federal Republic of Germany par- 
ticipated in these North Atlantic Council 
meetings and fully associated itself with the 
resulting communiques; 

(13) the Western European Union (WEU) 
Ministerial Council, in the Petersberg Dec- 
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laration adopted June 19, 1992, declared that 
“Ав the WEU develops its operational capa- 
bilities in accordance with the Maastricht 
Declaration, we are prepared to support, ona 
case-by-case basis and in accordance with 
our own procedures, the effective implemen- 
tation of conflict-prevention and crisis-man- 
agement measures including peacekeeping 
activities of the CSCE or the United Nations 
Security Council”; 

(14) the Federal Republic of Germany pre- 
sided over this Western European Union Min- 
isterial Council meting and fully associated 
itself with the Petersberg Declaration; 

(15) the Federal Republic of Germany, by 
virtue of its political, economic, and mili- 
tary status and potential, will play an im- 
portant role in determining the success or 
failure of future international efforts to 
maintain or restore international peace and 
security; 

(16) Germany is currently engaged in a de- 
bate on the proper role for the German mili- 
tary in the international community and, in 
this regard, on how to amend the provisions 
of the Federal Republic’s Basic Law that 
govern German military activities; 

(17) an important element in the German 
debate is the question of whether the inter- 
national community would welcome or op- 
pose full German participation in inter- 
national peacekeeping, peacemaking, and 
peace-enforcing operations; 

(18) it is, therefore, appropriate for the 
United States, as a member of the inter- 
national community and as a permanent 
member of the United Nations Security 
Council, to express its position on the fore- 
going question; and 

(19) distinctions between peacekeeping, 
peacemaking, and peace-enforcing measures 
are becoming blurred, making absolute sepa- 
ration of such measures difficult, if not im- 
possible. 

(b) The Senate commends the German peo- 
ple for their efforts over several decades— 

(1) to acknowledge forthrightly the evils 
perpetrated during the National Socialist pe- 
riod; 

(2) to construct a democratic state deeply 
rooted in German society; and 

(3) to integrate Germany into inter- 
national institutions designed to strengthen, 
protect, and promote democracy and inter- 
national peace and security. 

(c) It is the sense of the Senate that— 

(1) an appropriate response under current 
circumstances to Germany's past would be 
for Germany to participate fully in inter- 
national efforts to maintain or restore inter- 
national peace and security; and 

(2) the President should strongly encour- 
age Germany to assume full and active par- 
ticipation in international peacekeeping, 
peacemaking, and peace-enforcing oper- 
ations and to take the necessary measures 
with regard to its constitutional law and pol- 
icy and its military capabilities so as to en- 
able the full and active participation of Ger- 
many in such operations. 


BROWN (AND OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT NO. 1272 


Mr. BROWN (for himself, Mr. BUMP- 
ERS, and Mr. FEINGOLD) proposed an 
amendment to the bill S. 1281, supra; as 
follows: 

On page 123, between lines 19 and 20, insert 
the following new section: 

SEC. 229, PRIVATIZATION OF FUNDING FOR THE 


NATIONAL ENDOWMENT FOR DE- 
MOCRACY. 


(a) IN GENERAL.—Except as provided in 
subsection (b), in fiscal year 1994, the total 
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amount of grants awarded on a noncompeti- 
tive basis to a NED core grantee in fiscal 
years 1994 and 1995 may not exceed an 
amount which represents the following per- 
centage of the total amount of such grants 
allocated for such grantee by the National 
Endowment for Democracy for that fiscal 
year: 

(1) For fiscal year 1994, 85 percent. 

(2) For fiscal year 1995, 80 percent. 

(b) EXCEPTION.—The percentage limitation 
of subsection (a) may be exceeded by a NED 
core grantee in a fiscal year to the extent 
that such excess amount if matched by 
grants and donations received by the NED 
core grantee from private donors. 

(c) FUNDS AWARDED BY THE NATIONAL EN- 
DOWMENT FOR DEMOCRACY.—Except as pro- 
vided in subsection (d), in fiscal years 1994 
and 1995, the total amount of grants awarded 
by the National Endowment for Democracy 
on a competitive basis in any fiscal year may 
not exceed an amount which represents the 
following percentage of the total amount of 
grants awarded on a competitive basis by the 
National Endowment for Democracy for that 
fiscal year: 

(1) For fiscal year 1994, 85 percent. 

(2) For fiscal year 1995, 80 percent. 

(d) EXCEPTION.—The percentage limitation 
of subsection (c) may be exceeded by the Na- 
tional Endowment for Democracy in a fiscal 
year to the extent that such excess amount 
is matched by grants and donations received 
by the National Endowment for Democracy 
from private donors. 

(e) FUNDS RETURNED TO THE U.S. TREASURY 
FOR DEFICIT REDUCTION.—To the extent that 
funds allocated for a NED core grantee or 
the National Endowment for Democracy’s 
competitively awarded grants in excess of 
the percentage limitation of subsections (a) 
and (c) are not matched by private contribu- 
tions, such funds shall be returned to the 
United States Treasury for the purpose of 
deficit reduction. 

(f) SENSE OF THE CONGRESS.—It is the sense 
of the Congress that the National Endow- 
ment for Democracy and its core grantees 
should rely on increasing amounts of private 
sector donations in future years. 

(g) DEFINITION.—For the purpose of this 
section, the term NED core grantees” refers 
to the International Republican Institute 
(ІНІ), the Free Trade Union Institute (ЕТІЛ), 
the National Democratic Institute (NDI), 
and the Center for International Enterprise 
(CIPE). 


MURKOWSKI (AND BROWN) 
AMENDMENT NO. 1273 


Mr. MURKOWSKI (for himself and 
Mr. BROWN) proposed an amendment to 
the bill S. 1281, supra; as follows: 


At the appropriate place in the bill, add 
the following new section— 

Sec. . High-level visits to Taiwan. It is 
the sense of the Congress that— 

(a) The President should be commended for 
his meeting with Taiwan’s Minister of Eco- 
nomic Affairs during the Asia-Pacific Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Conference in Seattle; 

(b) The President should send Cabinet-level 
appointees to Taiwan to promote American 
interests and to ensure the continued success 
of U.S. business in Taiwan; 

(c) In addition to Cabinet-level visits, the 
President should take steps to show clear 
United States support for Taiwan both in our 
bilateral relationship and in multilateral or- 
ganizations of which the United States is a 
member. 
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PELL AMENDMENT NO. 1274 


Mr. PELL proposed an amendment to 
the bill S. 1281, supra; as follows: 

At the end of the bill, add the following 
new section: 

SFC. FREEDOM OF INFORMATION EXEMPTION 
FOR CERTAIN OPEN SKIES TREATY 
DATA. 

(а) IN GENERAL.—Data collected by sensors 
during observation flights conducted in con- 
nection with the Treaty on Open Skies, in- 
cluding flights conducted prior to entry into 
force of the Treaty, shall be exempt from dis- 
closure under the Freedom of Information 
Act or any other Act— 

(1) in the case of data with respect to a for- 
eign country— 

(A) if the country has not disclosed the 
data to the public; and 

(B) if the country has not, acting through 
the Open Skies Consultative Commission or 
any other diplomatic channel, authorized the 
United States to disclose the data to the 
public; or 

(2) in the case of data with respect to the 
United States, if disclosure of such data 
could be reasonably expected to cause sub- 
stantial harm to the national defense as de- 
termined by the Secretary of Defense or to 
the foreign relations of the United States as 
determined by the Secretary of State. 

(b) EXTENSION OF WITHHOLDING OF CERTAIN 
DaTa.—(1) For purposes of subsection (a)(2), 
data held for a period of 5 years from the 
date of collection shall be deemed not to 
cause substantial harm to the national de- 
fense or foreign relations of the United 
States and shall be released unless the head 
of the agency that made the initial deter- 
mination determines otherwise, in which 
case the data may be withheld for an addi- 
tional period or periods of 5 years each. 

(2) In no case may data be withheld under 
this subsection for more than 10 years from 
the date of collection. 

(3) Determinations under this subsection 
may not be delegated. 

(с) STATUTORY CONSTRUCTION.—This sec- 
tion constitutes a specific exemption within 
the meaning of section 552(b)(3) of title 5, 
United States Code. 

(d) DEFINITIONS.—For the purposes of this 
section— 

(1) the term “Freedom of Information Act” 
means the provisions of section 552 of title 5, 
United States Code; 

(2) the term “Open Skies Consultative 
Commission” means the commission estab- 
lished pursuant to Article X of the Treaty on 
Open Skies; and 

(3) the term Treaty on Open Skies" 
means the Treaty on Open Skies, signed at 
Helsinki on March 24, 1992. 


PELL AMENDMENT NO. 1275 


Mr. PELL proposed an amendment to 
the bill S. 1281, supra; as follows: 


On page 179, after line 6, insert the follow- 
ing: 
SEC. . TRANSFER OF CERTAIN OBSOLETE OR 
SURPLUS DEFENSE ARTICLES IN 
THE WAR RESERVE ALLIES STOCK- 
PILE TO THE REPUBLIC OF KOREA. 
(a) AUTHORITY.—({(1) Notwithstanding sec- 
tion 514 of the Foreign Assistance of Act 1961 
(22 U.S.C. 2321h), the Secretary of Defense is 
authorized to transfer to the Republic of 
Korea, in return for concessions to be nego- 
tiated by the Secretary, any or all of the 
items described in paragraph (2). 
(2) The items referred to in paragraph (1) 
are equipment, tanks, weapons, repair parts, 
and ammunition that— 
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(A) are obsolete or surplus items; 

(B) are in the inventory of the Department 
of Defense; 

(C) are intended for use as reserve stocks 
for the Republic of Korea; and 

(D) as of the date of enactment of this Act, 
are located in a stockpile in the Republic of 
Korea. 

(b) CONCESSIONS.—The value of the conces- 
sions negotiated by the Secretary of Defense 
shall be at least equal to the fair market 
value of the items transferred. The conces- 
sions may include cash compensation, serv- 
ices, waiver of charges otherwise payable by 
the United States, and other items of value. 

(c) ADVANCE NOTIFICATION OF TRANSFER.— 
Not less than 30 days before making a trans- 
fer under the authority of this section, the 
Secretary of Defense shall transmit to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations of the Sen- 
ate, the Committee on Foreign Affairs of the 
House of Representatives, and the congres- 
sional defense committees a notification of 
the proposed transfer. The notification shall 
identify the items to be transferred and the 
concessions to be received. 

(d) EXPIRATION OF AUTHORITY.—No transfer 
may be made under the authority of this sec- 
tion more than two years after the enact- 
ment of this Act. 


MURKOWSKI AMENDMENT NO. 1276 


Mr. MURKOWSKI proposed ап 
amendment to the bill S. 1281, supra; as 
follows: 

On page 179, after line 6, add the following 
new section: 

SEC. 714. PILOT VISA WAIVER PROJECT FOR KO- 
REANS VISITING ALASKA AND HA- 
WAIL 

(a) CONGRESSIONAL FINDINGS.—The Con- 
gress finds that— 

(1) travel and tourism play a major role in 
reducing the United States unfavorable bal- 
ance of trade; 

(2) the characteristics of the Korean travel 
market do not permit long-term planning for 
longer trips; 

(3) applications for United States visas 
cannot now be processed in the reasonable 
period of time; 

(4) the United States Department of State 
has directed reductions in staff at the United 
States Embassy in Seoul, which promise to 
further expand the time necessary for poten- 
tial Korean travelers to obtain a United 
States visa; 

(5) most of the nations of the South Pacific 
and Europe do not currently require Koreans 
entering their countries to have a visa, thus 
providing them with a serious competitive 
advantage; 

(6) the United States territory of Guam has 
been permitted by the United States Govern- 
ment to eliminate visa requirements for Ko- 
reans visiting Guam, with resultant impres- 
sive increases in travel and tourism from the 
Republic of Korea; 

(7) the existing procedures to add any na- 
tion, including the Republic of Korea, to the 
group of favored nations exempted from 
United States visa regulations, would re- 
quire many years during which time the 
United States could well lose its competitive 
advantages in attracting travel and tourism 
from the Republic of Korea; and 

(8) the Republic of Korea as a gesture of 
goodwill has already unilaterally released 
United States travelers to the Republic of 
Korea from the necessity of obtaining a visa. 

(b) PoLicy.—The Secretary of State shall 
explore the procedures necessary to inaugu- 
rate a pilot study project which— 
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(1) would be aimed at greatly reducing the 
time and formalities needed to permit the 
Republic of Korea to join the other visa- 
waiver nations of the world; and 

(2) would immediately permit the non- 
contiguous States of Alaska and Hawaii to 
join Guam as visa-free destinations for Ko- 
rean travelers. 

(c) DESCRIPTION OF PILOT PROJECT.—A pilot 
project conducted under subsection (a) 
should consist of the following elements: 

(1) United States visas would be declared 
unnecessary for Koreans visiting Alaska or 
Hawaii. 

(2) At United States Customs passport con- 
trol stations in Alaska and Hawaii, Koreans 
would be expected to display their return 
trip airline ticket, with return to be effected 
within 2 weeks. 

(3) At the end of 1 year, if immigration vio- 
lations do not exceed the numbers experi- 
enced for Koreans entering other United 
States gateways, then the Department of 
State should consider extending visa waivers 
to all Koreans visiting the United States. 

(d) EFFECTIVE DATE; TERMINATION DATE.— 
A pilot project conducted under subsection 
(a) should begin not later than May 1, 1994, 
and should terminate April 30, 1995. 


HELMS AMENDMENT NO. 1277 


Mr. HELMS proposed an amendment 
to the bill S. 1281, supra; as follows: 


At the appropriate place, add the follow- 
ing: 

Sec. . The United States Senate will not 
consent to the ratification of any Treaty 
providing for United States participation in 
an international criminal court with juris- 
diction over crimes of an international char- 
acter unless American citizens are guaran- 
teed, in the terms establishing such a court, 
and in the court's operation, that the court 
will take no action infringing upon or dimin- 
ishing their rights under the First Amend- 
ment of the Constitution of the United 
States, as interpreted by the United States. 


HELMS AMENDMENT NO. 1278 


Mr. HELMS proposed an amendment 
to the bill S. 1281, supra; as follows: 


At the appropriate place, add the follow- 
ing: 

Sec. . The United States Senate will not 
consent to the ratification of any Treaty 
providing for United States participation in 
an international criminal court with juris- 
diction over crimes of an international char- 
acter unless American citizens are guaran- 
teed, in the terms establishing such a court, 
and in the court’s operation, that the court 
will take no action infringing upon or dimin- 
ishing their rights under the Fourth Amend- 
ment of the Constitution of the United 
States, as interpreted by the United States. 


McCONNELL AMENDMENT NO. 1279 


Mr. MCCONNELL proposed an 
amendment to the bill S. 1281, supra; as 
follows: 


At the appropriate place in the bill, insert 
the following: 

Sec. . The Congress finds that: 

(1) The Warsaw Pact has been disbanded 
and replaced by governments with legiti- 
mate political, economic and security inter- 
ests; 

(2) It is in the national interests of the 
United States to preserve European regional 
stability through the promotion of political 
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and economic freedom and respect for terri- 
torial integrity and national sovereignty; 

(3) The North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion has served and advanced U.S. and Euro- 
pean interests in political stability and col- 
lective security for forty five years. 

Therefore, it is the sense of the Senate 
that, 

(1) European nations which have dem- 
onstrated both capability and willingness to 
support collective defense requirements and 
established democratic practices including 
free, fair elections, civilian control of mili- 
tary institutions, respect for territorial in- 
tegrity and the individual liberties of its 
citizens share the goals of the North Atlan- 
tic Treaty Organization; and 

(2) The United States should urge imme- 
diate admission to NATO for those nations 
which support and advance this common 
agenda. 


MCCONNELL (AND OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT NO. 1280 


Mr. McCONNELL (for himself, Mr. 
LEVIN, Mr. SIMON, Mr. GORTON, Mr. 
МАСК, Mr. MCCAIN, Mr. KERRY, Mr. 
ROTH, Mr. BYRD, and Ms. MOSELEY- 
BRAUN) proposed an amendment to the 
bill S. 1281, supra; as follows: 

Strike all after “бес” and insert the fol- 
lowing: 

. The Congress finds that: 

(1) The Warsaw Pact has been disbanded 
and replaced by governments with legiti- 
mate political, economic and security inter- 


ts; 

(2) It is in the national interests of the 
United States to preserve European regional 
stability through the promotion of political 
and economic freedom and respect for terri- 
torial integrity and national sovereignty; 

(3) The North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion has served and advanced U.S. and Euro- 
pean interests in political stability and col- 
lective security for forty five years. 

(4) Poland, Hungary and the Czech Repub- 
lic have expressed interest in joining NATO. 

Therefore, it is the sense of the Senate 
that, 

(1) European nations which have dem- 
onstrated both capability and willingness to 
support collective defense requirements and 
established democratic practices including 
free, fair elections, civilian control of mili- 
tary institutions, respect for territorial in- 
tegrity and the individual liberties of its 
citizens share the goals of the North Atlan- 
tic Treaty Organization; and 

(2) The United States should urge imme- 
diate admission to NATO for those nations 
which advance and support this common 
agenda. 


DOLE (AND OTHERS) AMENDMENT 
NO, 1281 


Mr. DOLE (for himself, Мг. 
LIEBERMAN, Mr. LUGAR, Mr. MOYNIHAN, 
Mr. HELMS, Mr. D'AMATO, Mr. BIDEN, 
Mr. FEINGOLD, Mr. KERRY, Mr. LEVIN, 
Mr. DECONCINI, Mr. ROBB, and Mr. 
REID) proposed an amendment to the 
bill S. 1281, supra, as follows: 

On page 179, after line 6, insert the follow- 
ing new section: 

SEC, . POLICY ON TERMINATION OF UNITED 
STATES ARMS EMBARGO. 

(a) FINDINGS, —The Congress makes the fol- 
lowing findings 

(1) On July 10, 1991. the United States 
adopted a policy suspending all licenses and 
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other approvals to export or otherwise trans- 
fer defense articles and defense services to 
Yugoslavia. 

(2) On September 25, 1991, the United Na- 
tions Security Council adopted Resolution 
713, which imposed a mandatory inter- 
national embargo on all deliveries of weap- 
ons and military equipment to Yugoslavia. 

(3) The Unites States considered the policy 
adopted July 10, 1991, to comply fully with 
Resolution 713 and therefore took no addi- 
tional action in response to that resolution. 

(4) On January 8, 1992, the United Nations 
Security Council adopted Resolution 727. 
which decided that the mandatory arms em- 
bargo imposed by Resolution 713 should 
apply to any independent states that might 
thereafter emerge on the territory of Yugo- 
slavia. 

(5) On February 29 and March 1, 1992, the 
people of Bosnia and Herzegovina voted in a 
referendum to declare independence from 
Yugoslavia. 

(6) On April 7, 1992, the United States rec- 
ognized the Government of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina. 

(7) Оп Мау 22, 1992, the Government of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina was admitted to full 
membership in the United States. 

(8) Consistent with Resolution 727, the 
United States has continued to apply the 
policy adopted July 10, 1991, to independent 
states that have emerged on the territory of 
the former Yugoslavia, including Bosnia and 
Herzegovina. 

(9) Subsequent to the adoption of Resolu- 
tion 727 and Bosnia and Herzegovina's inde- 
pendence referendum, the siege of Sarajevo 
began and fighting spread to other areas of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina. 

(10) The Government of Serbia intervened 
directly in the fighting by providing signifi- 
cant military, financial, and political sup- 
port and direction to Serbian-allied irregular 
forces in Bosnia and Herzegovina. 

(11) In statements dated May 1 and May 12, 
1992, the Conference on Security and Co- 
operation in Europe declared that the Gov- 
ernment of Serbia and the Serbian-con- 
trolled Yugoslav National Army were com- 
mitting aggression against the Government 
of Bosnia and Herzegovina and assigned to 
them prime responsibility for the escalation 
of bloodshed and destruction. 

(12) On May 30, 1992, the United Nations Se- 
curity Council adopted Resolution 757, which 
condemned the Government of Serbia for its 
continued failure to respect the territorial 
integrity of Bosnia and Herzegovina. 

(13) Serbian-allied irregular forces have oc- 
cupied approximately 70 percent of the terri- 
tory of Bosnia and Herzegovina, committed 
gross violations of human rights in the areas 
they have occupied, and established a seces- 
sionist government committed to eventual 
unification with Serbia. 

(14) The military and other support and di- 
rection provided to Serbian-allied irregular 
forces in Bosnia and Herzegovina constitutes 
an armed attack on the Government of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina by the Government 
of Serbia within the meaning of Article 51 of 
the United Nations Charter. 

(15) Under Article 51, the Government of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina, as a member of the 
United Nations, has an inherent right of in- 
dividual or collective self-defense against the 
armed attack from the Government of Serbia 
until the United Nations Security Council 
has taken measures necessary to maintain 
international peace and security. 

(16) The measures taken by the United Na- 
tions Security Council in response to the 
armed attack on Bosnia and Herzegovina 
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have not been adequate to maintain inter- 
national peace and security. 

(17) Bosnia and Herzegovina has been un- 
able successfully to resist the armed attack 
from Serbia because it lacks the means to 
counter heavy weaponry that Serbia ob- 
tained from the Yugoslav National Army 
upon the dissolution of Yugoslavia, and be- 
cause the mandatory international arms em- 
bargo has prevented Bosnia and Herzegovina 
from obtaining from other countries the 
means to counter such heavy weaponry. 

(18) On December 18, 1992, with the affirma- 
tive vote of the United States, the United 
Nations General Assembly adopted Resolu- 
tion 47/121, which urged the United Nations 
Security Council to exempt Bosnia and 
Herzegovina from the mandatory arms em- 
bargo imposed by Resolution 713. 

(19) In the absence of adequate measures to 
maintain international peace and security, 
continued application to the Government of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina of the mandatory 
international arms embargo imposed by the 
United Nations Security Council prior to the 
armed attack on Bosnia and Herzegovina un- 
dermines that government's right of individ- 
ual or collective self-defense and therefore 
contravenes Article 51 of the United Nations 
Charter. 

(20) Bosnia and Herzegovina’s right of self- 
defense under Article 51 of the United Na- 
tions Charter includes the right to ask for 
military assistance from other countries and 
to receive such assistance if offered. 

(b) POLICY ON TERMINATION OF ARMS EM- 
BARGO.—(1) The President should terminate 
the United States arms embargo of the Gov- 
ernment of Bosnia and Herzegovina upon re- 
ceipt from that government of a request for 
assistance in exercising its right of self-de- 
fense under Article 51 of the United Nations 
Charter. 

(2) As used in this subsection, the term 
“United States arms embargo of the Govern- 
ment of Bosnia and Herzegovina” means the 
application to the Government of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina of— 

(A) the policy adopted July 10, 1991, and 
published in the Federal Register of July 19, 
1991 (58 Fed. Reg. 33322) under the heading 
“Suspension of Munitions Export Licenses to 
Yugoslavia’; and 

(B) any similar policy being applied by the 
United States Government as of the date of 
receipt of the request described in subsection 
(a) pursuant to which approval is routinely 
denied for transfers of defense articles and 
defense services to the former Yugoslavia. . 

(c) POLICY ON MILITARY ASSISTANCE.—The 
President should provide appropriate mili- 
tary assistance to the Government of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina upon receipt from that gov- 
ernment of a request for assistance in exer- 
cising its right of self-defense under Article 
51 of the United Nations Charter. 


ROTH AMENDMENT NO. 1282 


(Ordered to lie on the table.) 

Mr. ROTH submitted an amendment 
intended to be proposed by him to the 
bill S. 1281, supra; as follows: 

a the appropriate point, insert the follow- 


"The Senate finds that: 

In the post-Cold War period, the inter- 
national community expects the United Na- 
tions to play a larger role, particularly in 
peacekeeping operations that may, on occa- 
sion, require the use of force against deter- 
mined aggressors; 

That in the past five years the United Na- 
tions has engaged in more peacekeeping op- 
erations than in the preceding forty, 
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That the Security Council is the U.N. body 
chiefly responsible for matters of peace and 
security; 

That the United Nations structure and the 
Security Council's roster of permanent mem- 
bers have remained largely unchanged since 
the United Nations was founded almost half 
а century ago; 

That Japan and Germany, as the world’s 
second and third largest economies, respec- 
tively, have attained levels of global reach 
and influence equal to or surpassing current 
permanent members of the Security Council; 

That both Japan and Germany have an- 
nounced their desire to gain permanent 
membership in the Security Council; 

That any country accorded permanent 
membership must be capable of fulfilling all 
the responsibilities of such status, including 
full participation in any U.N. military oper- 
ations; 

That according permanent membership to 
nations not capable of fully carrying out 
these responsibilities will allow those coun- 
tries to play a central role in shaping U.N. 
peacekeeping operations which could endan- 
ger the lives of American and other troops, 
but in which their own forces could play no 
part; 

That currently, in both Japan and Ger- 
many, the prevailing view is that each coun- 
try is prohibited from carrying out all the 
responsibilities that permanent membership 
entails and appears reluctant to make the 
changes necessary to gain those capabilities; 

That in Japan’s case, making those 
changes will require the country to come to 
terms more adequately with its conduct dur- 
ing World War II and closely consult with its 
Asian neighbors who suffered during that pe- 
riod; 

Now, therefore, it is the sense of the Sen- 
ate that: 

(1) In principle, the United States should 
support both Japan and Germany in their 
wish to gain permanent membership in the 
United Nations Security Council; but 

(2) No action should be taken to further ei- 
ther nation’s goal of achieving such status 
unless and until they are capable of dis- 
charging the full range of responsibilities ac- 
cepted by all current permanent members of 
the Security Council. 


DeCONCINI AMENDMENT NO. 1283 


Mr. DECONCINI proposed an amend- 
ment to the bill S. 1281, supra; as fol- 
lows: 

At the appropriate place in the bill, add 
the following new section: 

Sec. . Beginning ninety days after the 
enactment of this Act, and annually there- 
after on the day the budget of the United 
States is submitted to the Congress, the Sec- 
retary of State shall submit to the Congress 
a detailed budget justification on the costs 
to provide security and protection to the 
Secretary of State both domestically and 
internationally. Such justification shall in- 
clude the number of full-time permanent 
personnel assigned to Secretarial protection, 
the cost of salaries, overtime, per diem, trav- 
el, equipment and vehicles for carrying out 
such protective activities. 


DOLE (AND OTHERS) AMENDMENT 
NO. 1284 


Mr. DOLE (for himself, Мг. НАТ- 
FIELD, Mr. KENNEDY, Mr. HARKIN, Mr. 
HELMS, and Mr. MURKOWSKI) proposed 
an amendment to the bill S. 1281, 
supra; as follows: 
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On page 123, between lines 19 and 20, insert 
the following: 


SEC. . INTERNATIONAL EXCHANGE PROGRAMS 
INVOLVING DISABILITY-RELATED 
MATTERS. 


(a) AUTHORITY.—Section 102(b) of the Mu- 
tual Educational and Cultural Exchange Act 
of 1961 (22 U.S.C. 2452(b)) is amended— 

(1) by redesignating paragraphs (9) through 
(11) as paragraphs (10) through (12), respec- 
tively; and 

(2) by inserting after paragraph (8) the fol- 
lowing: 

“(9) promoting educational, cultural, medi- 
cal, and scientific meetings, training, re- 
search, visits, interchanges, and other activi- 
ties, with respect to disability-related mat- 
ters, including participation by individuals 
with disabilities (within the meaning of sec- 
tion 3(2) of the Americans with Disabilities 
Act of 1990 (42 U.S.C. 12102(2)) in such activi- 
ties, through such nonprofit organizations as 
have a demonstrated capability to coordi- 
nate exchange programs involving diability- 
related matters;”’. 

(b) REPORT.—Not later than 180 days after 
the date of enactment of this Act, the Direc- 
tor of the United States Information Agency 
shall submit a report to the Congress de- 
scribing the steps taken during the period 
since the date of enactment of this Act to 
implement section 102(b)(9) of the Mutual 
Educational and Cultural Exchange Act of 
1961 (22 U.S.C. 2452(b)(9)). 

(c) ANNUAL SUMMARY OF ACTIVITIES.—As 
part of the congressional presentation mate- 
rials submitted in connection with the an- 
nual budget request for the United States In- 
formation Agency, the Director of the Agen- 
cy shall include a summary of the inter- 
national exchange activities carried out 
under section 102(b)(9) of the Mutual Edu- 
cational and Cultural Exchange Act of 1961 
(22 U.S.C. 2452(b)(9)) during the preceding cal- 
endar year. 


HUTCHISON AMENDMENT NO. 1285 


Mrs. HUTCHISON proposed an 
amendment to the bill S. 1281, supra; as 
follows: 

SEC. . DEOBLIGATION OF CERTAIN UNEX- 
PENDED ECONOMIC ASSISTANCE 
FUNDS. 

(a) REQUIREMENT TO DEOBLIGATE.—Except 
as provided in subsection (b), at the begin- 
ning of each fiscal year the President shall 
deobligate, and return to the Treasury, any 
funds that, as of the end of the preceding fis- 
cal year, have been obligated for a period of 
more than 4 years for development assist- 
ance, economic support assistance, assist- 
ance from the Development Fund for Africa, 
assistance under chapter 4 of part I of the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 (relating to 
the Multilateral Assistance Initiative for the 
Philippines), assistance under the Support 
for East European Democracy (SEED) Act of 
1989, and assistance to carry out chapter 11 
of part I of the Foreign Assistance Act of 
1961 (relating to assistance to the independ- 
ent states of the former Soviet Union), but 
have not been expended. 

(b) EXCEPTIONS.—The President, on a case- 
by-case basis, may waive the requirement of 
subsection (a) if the President determines, 
and reports to the appropriate congressional 
committees, that— 

(1) the funds are being used for a capital or 
long-term participant training project that 
requires more than 3 years to complete; or 

(2) the funds have not been expended be- 
cause of unforeseen circumstances, and those 
circumstances could not have been reason- 
ably foreseen. 
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(c) COMMENTS ON SUBSECTION (b) RE- 
PORTS.—As soon as possible after submission 
of a report pursuant to subsection (b), the In- 
spector General for the administering agency 
for part I of the Foreign Assistance Act of 
1961 shall submit to the appropriate congres- 
sional committees such comments as the In- 
spector General considers appropriate with 
regard to the determination described in 
that report. 


BROWN (AND OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT КО. 1286 


Mr. BROWN (for himself, Mr. Moy- 
NIHAN, Mr. MCCONNELL, Mr. MACK, Mr. 
KEMPTHORNE, Mr. COATS, Mr. MCCAIN, 
Mr. BURNS, Мг. LAUTENBERG, Mr. 
FEINGOLD, Mr. DECONCINI, Mr. GRASS- 
LEY, and Mr. MATHEWS) proposed an 
amendment to the bill S. 1281, supra; as 
follows: 

On page 179, after line 6, add the following 
new title: 

TITLE VIII—ANTI-ECONOMIC 
DISCRIMINATION ACT OF 1994 
SEC, 801. SHORT TITLE. 

This title may be cited as the Anti-Eco- 
nomic Discrimination Act of 1994". 

БЕС. 802, CONGRESSIONAL FINDINGS. 

The Congress finds that— 

(1) certain countries maintain an economic 
boycott of Israel, including a secondary boy- 
cott of companies that have investments in 
or trade with Israel; 

(2) the secondary boycott has caused eco- 
nomic damage to the countries that main- 
tain the boycott as well as to Israel; 

(3) the secondary boycott causes great dif- 
ficulties for United States firms that trade 
with Israel, depriving them of trade opportu- 
nities and violating internationally accepted 
principles of free trade; 

(4) the United States has a longstanding 
policy opposing the Arab League boycott and 
Untied States law prohibits American firms 
from providing information to Arab coun- 
tries to demonstrate compliance with the 
boycott; 

(5) many American companies may be de- 
nied contracts in the West Bank and Gaza 
for infrastructure development because they 
conduct business with Israel; and 

(6) many American companies may be de- 
nied contracts by the Kuwaiti Government 
for the reconstruction of Kuwait because 
they conduct business with Israel. 

(7) under the Administration's leadership 
the U.S. has sent a clear, consistent and un- 
ambiguous message that the Arab League 
boycott of companies that do business with 
Israel is an obstacle to peace and should be 
terminated; 

(8) the United States has laws prohibiting 
United States firms from providing Arab 
states with the requested information about 
compliance with boycott regulations; 

(9) the United States Trade Representa- 
tive, in August 1993, commissioned the ITC 
to undertake a study of the boycott's impact 
on U.S. businesses which will provide, for the 
first time, a carefully researched estimate of 
the impact of the boycott on the U.S.; 

(10) the Administration has conducted an 
active diplomatic campaign to convince 
Arab League countries that the time to end 
the boycott and economic discrimination 
against United States businesses is now; 

(11) the Administration's efforts have pro- 
duced encouraging developments, as for ex- 
ample, with statements by officials of the 
Arab League that at its next meeting in 
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March, the Arab League states will consider 
ending their discrimination against firms 
that do business with Israel and the decision 
to postpone the October 1993 meeting of the 
Central Boycott Committee; 

(12) under U.S. leadership, the G-7 coun- 
tries have unconditionally called for an end 
to the Arab boycott; 

(13) the President, the Vice President, the 
Secretary of State and other senior Adminis- 
tration officials have assured the Congress 
that they will speak forcefully and candidly, 
in every forum which touches upon the 
search for peace in the Middle East, about 
the need to end the boycott; 

(14) the Congress wishes to support the ef- 
forts of the Administration and to help see 
the promises made to date translated into 
tangible results; 

(15) the statements made by Arab leaders 
must be translated into action, as measured 
by quarterly reports from the Office of Anti- 
Boycott Compliance. 

SEC. 803. PROHIBITION ON CERTAIN SALES AND 
LEASES, 


(a) PROHIBITION.—No defense article or de- 
fense service may be sold or leased by the 
United States Government to any country or 
international organization that, as a matter 
of policy or practice, is known to have sent 
letters to United States firms requesting 
compliance with, or soliciting information 
regarding compliance with, the secondary or 
tertiary Arab boycott, unless the President 
determines, and so certifies to the appro- 
priate congressional committees, that that 
country or organization does not currently 
maintain a policy or practice of making such 
requests or solicitations. 

(b) WAIVER.— 

(1) 1-YEAR WAIVER.—On or after the effec- 
tive date of this section, the President may 
waive, for a period of 1 year, the application 
of subsection (a) with respect to any country 
or organization if the President determines, 
and reports to the appropriate congressional 
committees, that— 

(A) such waiver is in the national interest 
of the United States, and such waiver will 
promote the objectives of this section to 
eliminate the Arab boycott; or 

(B) such waiver is in the national security 
interest of the United States. 

(2) EXTENSION OF WAIVER.—If the President 
determines that the further extension of a 
waiver will promote the objectives of this 
section, the President, upon notification of 
the appropriate congressional committees, 
may grant further extensions of such waiver 
for successive 12-month periods. 

(3) TERMINATION OF WAIVER.—The President 
may, at any time, terminate any waiver 
granted under this subsection. 

(c) DEFINITIONS.—As used in this section— 

(1) the term “appropriate congressional 
committees" means the Committee on For- 
eign Relations of the Senate and the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs of the House of 
Representatives; and 

(2) the terms defense article“ and de- 
fense вегуісе” have the meanings given to 
such terms by paragraphs (3) and (4), respec- 
tively, of section 47 of the Arms Export Con- 
trol Act. 

(4) EFFECTIVE DATE.—This section shall 
take effect 1 year after the date of enact- 
ment of this Act. 


NOTICE OF HEARINGS 


COMMITTEE ON INDIAN AFFAIRS 
Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I would 
like to announce that the Senate Com- 
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mittee on Indian Affairs will be holding 
a hearing on Monday, January 31, 1994, 
beginning at 2 p.m., in 485 Russell Sen- 
ate Office Building on S. 1757, the 
American Health Security Act. 

Those wishing additional information 
should contact the Committee on In- 
dian Affairs at 224-2251. 

COMMITTEE ON RULES AND ADMINISTRATION 

Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I wish to 
announce that the Committee on Rules 
and Administration will meet at 9:30 
a.m., in SR-301, Russell Senate Office 
Building, on Thursday, February 3, and 
Thursday, February 10, 1994. As part of 
its oversight responsibilities, the com- 
mittee will hold hearings on the provi- 
sions regarding the Government Print- 
ing Office contained in Title XIV of 
H.R. 3400, Title XIV of the National 
Performance Review, and the Organiza- 
tion of Congress Report of the Senate 
Members of the Joint Committee on 
the Organization of Congress. 

Individuals and organizations who 
wish to submit a statement for the 
hearing record are requested to contact 
Bob Harris of the Rules Committee 
staff on 202-224-0285. 

For further information regarding 
this hearing, please contact Mr. Harris. 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH, 

CONSERVATION, FORESTRY AND GENERAL LEG- 

ISLATION 

Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I would 
like to announce that the Senate Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, Nutrition, and 
Forestry Subcommittee on Agricul- 
tural Research, Conservation, Forestry 
and General Legislation will hold a 
hearing to review the process on the 
Federal meat inspection program. The 
hearing will be held on Thursday, Feb- 
ruary 10, 1994, at 9:30 a.m. in SR-332. 
Senator TOM DASHCLE will preside. 

For further information, please con- 
tact Tom Buis or Tracey Henderson at 
224-2321. 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON MINERAL RESOURCES 
DEVELOPMENT AND PRODUCTION 

Мг. АКАКА. Mr. President, I would 
like to announce for my colleagues and 
the public that a hearing has been 
scheduled before the Subcommittee on 
Mineral Resources Development and 
Production. 

The purpose of the hearing is to re- 
ceive testimony on H.R. 2144, the Guam 
Excess Lands Act. 

The hearing will take place on Thurs- 
day, February 3, at 2 p.m. in room SD- 
366 of the Dirksen Senate Office Build- 
ing, First and C Streets, NE, Washing- 
ton, DC. 

Because of the limited time available 
for the hearing, witnesses may testify 
by invitation only. However, those 
wishing to submit written testimony 
for the printed hearing record should 
send their comments to the Committee 
on Energy and Natural Resources, U.S. 
Senate, Washington, DC 20510. 

For further information, please con- 
tact Lisa Vehmas of the subcommittee 
staff at 202/224-7555. 
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AUTHORITY FOR COMMITTEES TO 
MEET 


COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENTAL AFFAIRS 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Govern- 
mental Affairs Committee be author- 
ized to meet on Thursday, January 27, 
at 9:30 a.m. for a hearing on the sub- 
ject: Reforming Government: What 
Really Needs To Be Done? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

COMMITTEE ON ENVIRONMENT AND PUBLIC 

WORKS 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the full Com- 
mittee on Environment and Public 
Works be authorized to meet during 
the session of the Senate on Thursday, 
January 27, at 10 a.m. to conduct a 
business meeting to consider the fol- 
lowing items: Committee rules; 29 pro- 
posals for new building construction; 
various building namings; and mis- 
cellaneous items. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

COMMITTEE ON ENVIRONMENT AND PUBLIC 

WORKS 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the full Com- 
mittee on Environment and Public 
Works be authorized to meet during 
the session of the Senate on Thursday, 
January 27, at 1 p.m. to conduct an 
oversight hearing on the response of 
the U.S. Department of Transportation 
and related agencies to the southern 
California earthquake. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

COMMITTEE ON INDIAN AFFAIRS 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Commit- 
tee on Indian Affairs be authorized to 
meet on Thursday, January 27, 1994, be- 
ginning at 2 p.m., in 485 Russell Senate 
Office Building on H.R. 734, an act to 
provide for the extension of certain 
Federal benefits, services, and assist- 
ance to the Pascua Yaqui Indians of 
Arizona. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary be authorized to 
meet during the session of the Senate 
on Thursday, January 27, 1994, to hold 
a hearing on the nominations of Lesley 
Brooks Wells to be U.S. district judge 
for the district of northern district of 
Ohio, Michael A. Ponsor to be U.S. dis- 
trict judge for the district of Massa- 
chusetts, Thomas Vanaskie to be U.S. 
district judge for the middle district of 
Pennsylvania, Marjorie Rendell to be 
U.S. district judge for the eastern dis- 
trict of Pennsylvania, and Tucker 
Melancon to be U.S. district judge for 
the district of Louisiana. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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COMMITTEE ON INDIAN AFFAIRS 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Commit- 
tee on Indian Affairs be authorized to 
meet on Thursday, January 27, 1994, be- 
ginning at 9:30 a.m., in 562 Dirksen 
Senate Office Building to confirm Dr. 
Michael Trujillo as Director of the In- 
dian Health Service. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH, 
CONSERVATION, FORESTRY AND GENERAL LEG- 
ISLATION 
Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, I ask 

unanimous consent that the Commit- 

tee on Agriculture, Nutrition, and For- 
estry Subcommittee on Agricultural 

Research, Conservation, Forestry and 

General Legislation be allowed to meet 

during the session of the Senate on 

Thursday, January 27, 1994 at 3 p.m. in 

SR-332 on the National Research Coun- 

cil’s recent report entitled “Soil and 

Water Quality—an Agenda for Agri- 

culture.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection it is so ordered. 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON EMPLOYMENT AND 
PRODUCTIVITY 
Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Commit- 
tee on Labor and Human Resources’ 

Subcommittee on Employment and 

Productivity be authorized to meet for 

a hearing on creating public service 

jobs, during the session of the Senate 

on January 27, 1994, at 10 a.m. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON TECHNOLOGY AND THE LAW 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Sub- 
committee on Technology and the Law, 
of the Committee on the Judiciary, be 
authorized to meet during the session 

of the Senate on Thursday, January 27, 

1994, at 10 a.m. to hold a hearing on 

high-technology privacy issues in the 

health care. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON WESTERN HEMISPHERE 
Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Sub- 
committee on Western Hemisphere and 

Peace Corps Affairs of the Committee 

on Foreign Relations, be authorized to 

meet during the session of the Senate 

on Thursday, January 27, 1994, at 9:30 

a.m. to receive a closed briefing on the 

situation in Mexico. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENTS 


THE VIRGINIA CHILD ADVOCACY 
GROUP 


è Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, I would 
like to bring to my colleagues’ atten- 
tion the founding of the Virginia Child 
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Advocacy Group in Richmond, VA. 
This statewide, independent organiza- 
tion was recently established through a 
partnership between the Federal Home 
Loan Mortgage Corporation [Freddie 
Mac], and the National Association of 
Child Advocates [NACA]. 

This organization was set up to serve 
as a voice for the needs of children 
throughout the Commonwealth of Vir- 
ginia. Although many organizations 
devoted to private, not-for-profit child 
advocacy exist in Virginia, limited 
State budgets restrict the flow of funds 
necessary for these organizations to 
exist. Because of this lack of revenue, 
the Commonwealth has, until now, 
lacked a strong, independent group 
with a comprehensive strategy to ad- 
dress the needs of Virginia’s children. 

The Virginia Child Advocacy Group 
is intended to serve as a self-sustaining 
organization, which will mobilize pri- 
vate resources within the State. 
Through an innovative effort to pair 
private industry with not-for-profit re- 
sources and expertise, Virginia will 
have the benefit of well-coordinated 
programs focused on the well-being of 
our young people. 

Once again, I would like to commend 
the efforts of NACA, who provided the 
organizational development necessary 
to set up the Virginia Child Advocacy 
Group, and Freddie Mac, which, 
through the Freddie Mac Foundation, 
made the generous contribution to 
fund the organization's first year of op- 
eration. Freddie Mac has long been an 
advocate of children and families, and 
supports policies and programs which 
devote attention to their needs. 
Through the combined efforts of these 
two fine organizations, Virginia is the 
beneficiary of a group devoted to the 
young people of the Commonwealth.e 


HONORING GENE KELLY 


e Mr. DURENBERGER. Mr. President, 
most Americans consider themselves 
very fortunate when they are able to 
spend their lives doing what they enjoy 
the most. Today in Bloomington, MN, 
Gene Kelly will be retiring from just 
such a career—over 32 years as man- 
ager of the Bloomington Parks and 
Recreation Division. The citizens of 
Bloomington are indebted to him for 
making their suburban homes into a 
real community. 

Playing in the city parks of East St. 
Paul, Gene early developed his love for 
parks, sports and people. At Harding 
High School, he lettered in football, 
basketball, and baseball, and was 
named an All-City Baseball and Bas- 
ketball player. In 1938, he pitched his 
way to the American Legion Minnesota 
State Championship. He was a star at 
the University of Minnesota, where he 
lettered in basketball and baseball. As 
a pitcher, he only lost 3 games over the 
course of 3 years, and in basketball his 
proudest moment was when he made 
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the winning free throw with 8 seconds 
to go to beat Indiana 48-47 іп 1944. 

Following graduation with a major in 
education and a minor in public health, 
Gene realized a lifelong dream and 
signed a professional baseball contract 
with the St. Paul Saints of the Amer- 
ican Association; subsequently playing 
with Raleigh in the Carolina League, 
Evansville in the 3-I League, Seattle in 
the Pacific Coast League, and Syracuse 
in the International League. In retire- 
ment, Gene continued to keep his base- 
ball enthusiasm alive by leading many 
community amateur teams to state 
and national championships. 

In 1947, Gene left professional base- 
ball and worked in the communities of 
Corydon, KY; Wake Forest, NC; 
Willmar, MN, where he held his first 
Parks and Recreation Directorship; 
and on to Elgin, IL, for another Parks 
and Recreation position. In 1961, Gene 
became Parks and Recreation Director 
in his beloved Bloomington. 

He also became involved as an offi- 
cial in high school and college baseball, 
basketball, and football. For 37 years, 
he traveled to many Minnesota com- 
munities officiating for high school 
games and officiating college games in 
Minnesota, North Dakota, South Da- 
kota, Iowa, Illinois, and Wisconsin. In 
fact, he also umpired with the “Big 
Leagues” іп 1979 for the American 
League during the umpire strike. 

It was during his officiating years 
that I had my first run-in with Gene, 
and he will never let me forget. It just 
во happens that Gene officiated a bas- 
ketball game when I played for St. 
John’s Academy. Under his scrutiny, I 
was fouled out before the end of the 
game. Afterwards, my father, who was 
athletic director at St. John’s, met 
Gene and remarked, “You were pretty 
rough on my son out there.” To which 
Gene replied, ‘‘Well, your son was pret- 
ty rough on the opponents.” 

Little did we know then that we 
would have an opportunity for many 
more meetings. When I started raising 
my family in Minneapolis, I was in- 
volved as a member and chair of the 
Hennepin Open Space and Parks Com- 
mission and the Metropolitan Parks 
and Open Space Commission. Gene was 
a prominent local official, involved in 
the Hennepin Parks Commission as 
well as the Metropolitan Parks and 
Open Space Commission. 

Gene has dedicated his career to the 
acquisition, planning, growth, develop- 
ment and preservation of Blooming- 
ton's extensive park system, which has 
grown from several hundred acres to 
8,000 and 110 park areas during his ten- 
ure in Bloomington. As a result of 
Gene’s leadership, voters have ap- 
proved bond programs totaling 
$12,640,000 for park land acquisition and 
site improvement which has resulted in 
a system of playfields, playgrounds, 
playlots, urban community and re- 
gional parks, and thousands of acres of 
conservation and open space areas. 
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Bloomington will long remember 
Gene’s service to the community. His 
name is spoken with respect and honor. 
There is a Gene C. Kelly Youth 
Playfield, a spot for him in the Bloom- 
ington Hall of Fame; a Gene C. Kelly 
Award to recognize outstanding con- 
tributions of Bloomington citizens for 
the promotion of recreation programs 
and facilities, and there was even a 
Gene Kelly Youth Playfield Day on 
September 19, 1992. 

Gene’s desire was to provide a play 
area within walking distance for every 
child in Bloomington, including his 
own sons Jim, Bob, David, John, Mi- 
chael, Paul, and Tom. It is always re- 
freshing to drive through Bloomington, 
and see people enjoying the fruits of 
Gene's labor. The parks are used 
throughout the year—whether for base- 
ball, soccer, skating, sledding, walking, 
running, or just enjoying the essence of 
Minnesota. Thanks to Gene, the resi- 
dents of Bloomington have a park sys- 
tem that is at their doorstep and that 
is second to none. I join them in thank- 
ing him for a terrific career in the pub- 
lic service. 


COMMEMORATING THE BICENTEN- 
NIAL OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
TENNESSEE 


Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the immediate consider- 
ation of Senate Resolution 179, a reso- 
lution to commend the University of 
Tennessee on its bicentennial submit- 
ted earlier today by Senators SASSER 
and MATHEWS, that the resolution be 
agreed to, and the motion to reconsider 
laid upon the table, and that the pre- 
amble be agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the immediate consider- 
ation of the resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the resolution. 

Mr. SASSER. Mr. President, I rise 
today to submit a sense of the Senate 
resolution commemorating the bicen- 
tennial of the University of Tennessee. 
It is with great honor that I join my 
colleague from Tennessee, Senator 
MATHEWS, along with all of the univer- 
sity’s students, faculty, staff and ad- 
ministrators, past and present, and dis- 
tinguished alumni, to honor UT on the 
occasion of this historic milestone. 

The University of Tennessee is a 
great institution with a richly textured 
heritage and a long record of outstand- 
ing achievements. From its founding 
200 years ago as Blount College in 
Knoxville, to its status today as a 
major university with 42,000 students 
on four campuses, UT has built and 
maintained a tradition of excellence, 
innovation, ingenuity and public serv- 
ice. When I ponder the many reasons 
I'm so proud to hail from the Volunteer 
State, the University of Tennessee, its 
people and its proud past come swiftly 
to mind. 
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A great institution of higher edu- 
cation affords many gifts to the citi- 
zens of its host State. To be sure, the 
greatest wealth flowing from the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee is represented in 
its graduates. As former university 
president Thomas Humes said back in 
1879, ‘“‘Tennessee’s brightest jewels 
have been and will be its upright sons 
and virtuous daughters, trained in 
mind and heart and body for their work 
in life.” For 200 years, our State has in- 
deed been blessed with an abundance of 
such jewels—polished with great care 
and diligence at the University of Ten- 
nessee. 

Mr. President, there is much I would 
like to say about the University of 
Tennessee—its history, its personal- 
ities, its accomplishments. All of the 
campuses in the UT system, young and 
old, have played an invaluable role in 
providing our State and Nation with 
leaders in government, science, medi- 
cine, agriculture, and the arts. They 
are each full partners in a noble tradi- 
tion and heritage. 

But instead, I would like to share 
with my colleagues the wisdom found 
in the University’s bicentennial com- 
memorative publication, “Тһе Vision 
Lives Оп.” I believe all who read it will 
understand why all of us with roots in 
Tennessee feel so strongly about its 
flagship State university. I ask that 
the text of “Тһе Vision Lives Оп” be 
printed in the RECORD immediately fol- 
lowing Senator MATHEW’s remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MATHEWS. Mr. President, I rise 
today to join my colleague Senator JIM 
SASSER in commemorating the bicen- 
tennial of the University of Tennessee. 

The University of Tennessee was 
founded in 1794, 2 years prior to the 
creation of that State of Tennessee. 
Since that time, the history of UT has 
been intertwined with the history of 
our great State. Its first board of trust- 
ees was comprised of three future Gov- 
ernors of Tennessee, as well as both of 
Tennessee’s first U.S. Senators, Wil- 
liam Blount and William Cocke. 

The University of Tennessee is re- 
nowned for its tremendous research 
performance. Spending for research ex- 
ceeds $100 million annually, and the 
university has achieved numerous 
technological and agricultural ай- 
vancements. The University of Ten- 
nessee is also recognized for its out- 
standing programs in the areas of busi- 
ness, education, nursing, pharmacy, en- 
gineering, communications, social 
work, and law. 

The university maintains an out- 
standing research and library holding 
which includes the presidential papers 
of Andrew Jackson, James K. Polk, and 
Andrew Johnson; as well as the papers 
of the Pulitzer prize winning author of 
“Roots,” the late Alex Haley. 

Since its founding, the University of 
Tennessee has been at the forefront of 
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education and leadership. The alumni 
rosters exceed 270,000, while distin- 
guished graduates included former Sen- 
ators Estes Kefauver and Howard 
Baker, Jr. 

For 200 years, the University of Ten- 
nessee has enjoyed the designation as 
the academic flagship institution for 
the State of Tennessee, influencing and 
enriching the quality of life of all Ten- 
nesseans. Therefore, it gives me great 
pleasure today to recognize the rich 
history and outstanding achievements 
of the University of Tennessee. I would 
like to extend congratulations to the 
students, alumni, faculty, staff, and ad- 
ministrators of this distinguished in- 
stitution, and offer my best wishes as 
they enter into their third century of 
academic excellence. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

THE VISION LIVES ON 
THE UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE 
BICENTENNIAL—1794-1994 

There is a timelessness here, a lingering 
presence that hovers over stone stairwells 
and filters through leaded glass panes, stirs 
the branches of an ancient magnolia, catches 
the edge of a yellow page and turns back- 
ward, then leafs ahead. 

Standing on the Hill, you sense it: his- 
tories intertwined, new branches on the old 
tree. A young women glides up the steps 
from Cumberland, her ascent slow but 
steady. She carries a backpack. Her spiritual 
ancestors made the same journey, dressed in 
white lawn carrying parasols. They trained 
as teachers, as homemakers; this woman is a 
law student, perhaps, or an architect, or an 
engineer. 

South College, brick mellowed by a cen- 
tury of seasons, holds its own secrets, Once 
it was a dormitory, a warren of tiny student 
rooms where gas light flickered and coal 
burned in grates. Scientists work there now, 
eyes fixed on the future, on a universe of daz- 
zling possibilities. 

Once the road below was a muddy track 
that led from a frontier outpost on the edge 
of the unknown. Once cannon fire echoed 
from nearby Fort Sanders; once soldiers 
camped on this hillside. Lives changed for- 
ever on this rise of land. Once, two hundred 
years ago a handful of pioneers decided their 
fledgling school had a future. They looked 
beyond the unpaved streets and the un- 
charted forest and envisioned the possible: a 
stronghold of knowledge, a proving ground 
for new generations of leaders, a steady bea- 
con of light in the wilderness. 

It was a vision sustained by courage, wis- 
dom, often sheer force of will in the years 
that followed. The college, lacking leader- 
ship and funds, closed for 11 years in the 
early nineteenth century; the Civil War 
closed it again between 1862 and 1866. Des- 
ignated Tennessee state university in 1879, 
UT would wait another 24 years before the 
state legislature offered any financial assist- 
ance. Two World Wars, the Depression, the 
upheaval of the sixties, the economic uncer- 
tainties of the present, have offered new 
challenges at every stage of the University's 
development. 

And as every new visionaries have ap- 
peared, each with a clear picture of all that 
could be, all that must be. Their presence 
lingers, their timeless voices blend: now 
stubborn, now strident, exhorting, compel- 
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ling. The ascent, slow but steady, continues. 
The muddled tract widens; the forest re- 
cedes. From the Hill top, the view expands. 

The vision lives on. 

LIGHT IN THE WILDERNESS (1794-1840) 

Knoxville in the late eighteenth century 
was a frontier town edged by mountains and 
forests where Indians still roamed. Amen- 
ities were scarce for the few hundred inhab- 
itants, although the settlement boasted 
seven taverns. By 1794, it also had a college. 

Blount College, an outgrowth of the semi- 
nary Presbyterian minister Samuel Carrick 
had started in his Knoxville home, was char- 
tered on September 10 of that year. Named 
for territorial governor William Blount, the 
institution was open to Students of all de- 
nominations." Tuition was $8 per session. 
The syllabus was classical, with an emphasis 
on Latin and Greek. 

The college’s early history is a study in 
pioneer spirit. James White, Knoxville’s 
founder, provided a lot for a new building at 
the corner of Clinch and Gay Streets in 1795. 

Governor Blount’s daughter, Barbara, was 
enrolled in classes there in the early 1800s, 
and she was joined by four other young 
women, Polly McClung, Jenny Armstrong, 
and Mattie and Kitty Kain. Though the girls 
probably studied in the preparatory depart- 
ment, their presence has led some historians 
to name Blount the first coeducational col- 
lege in the nation. 

Carrick himself was a rare blend of cour- 
age, wit, and energy. He had founded two 
churches before opening his school. Legend 
has it that he left his wife’s burial to repel 
an Indian attack. He taught all the classes, 
ran the struggling college on a shoestring, 
and in 1803 turned an attempt to close it 
down into an impromptu fundraiser. He net- 
ted $1,000 and kept the doors open, skimping 
on his own salary. When he died in 1809, the 
college owed him $87.82. 

Carrick's death left East Tennessee Col- 
lege, as it had been renamed in 1807, without 
leadership and on shaky financial ground. 
The college closed until 1820. It reopened 
under the guidance of Reverend David Sher- 
man and operated in conjunction with Hamp- 
den-Sydney Academy. In 1826, as fortunes 
gradually improved, 40 acres were purchased 
west of town, and by 1828, East Tennessee 
College had moved to the Hill. 

The Reverend Charles Coffin, former presi- 
dent of Greeneville College, led the school 
until 1833. He was replaced briefly by James 
H. Piper, who resigned after one year. 

The expanding college had its critics, chief 
among them local politicians like John 
Gunn, a candidate for the legislature in 1829. 
He hoped to win votes from the rural poor by 
condemning “that building for the rich 
man’s son * * * this tomb of extravagance— 
this wild goose scheme“ .“ 

The vision of another charismatic leader 
shaped this era in UT history. Joseph 
Estabrook, named president in 1834, brought 
stability as well as innovation to the college. 
He organized the curriculum into regular 
classes, hired new faculty members, built 
dormitories, and published the first catalog. 
The first meeting of the Alumni Association 
was held during his tenure. Under his leader- 
ship, East Tennessee College became East 
Tennessee University in 1840. 

A GROWING FLAME (1840-1879) 

Estabrook looked to the day when the 
newly minted university would be truly wor- 
thy of the name. He worked tirelessly to 
raise academic standards, both for students 
and faculty. He dreamed of abolishing the 
Preparatory Department and founding a 
medical school. 
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The course Estabrook charted, with new 
emphasis on science and on the training of 
teachers for the state’s emerging public edu- 
cation system, wavered after his resignation 
in 1850. The perennial problems of sporadic 
leadership and inadequate funding plagued 
the University through the next decade. 
Four presidents—W.B. Reese, Reverend 
George Cooke, Reverend William Carnes, and 
Reverend J.J. Ridley—served brief terms be- 
tween 1850 and 1862. 

The outbreak of the Civil War closed the 
University’s doors again in 1862. Confederate 
troops occupied the campus until 1863, when 
the Union army took up positions on the Hill 
in the Battle of Fort Sanders. 

Thomas Humes, who assumed the presi- 
dency in 1865, struggled to restore the rav- 
aged campus. Students helped to fill in war- 
time trenches and to plant the trees which 
shade the Hill today. 

Seeds of academic change were also taking 
root. The Morrill Land Grant Act of 1862 pro- 
vided federal funds for at least one college or 
university in each state whose primary ob- 
ject was the teaching of agriculture and the 
mechanical arts.“ Іп 1869, East Tennessee 
University was named Tennessee’s land 
grant institution. 

Meeting the stipulations of the Morrill Act 
occupied the attention of administration and 
trustees in the decade that followed. In keep- 
ing with the provision for military training, 
the University was organized along military 
lines. Cadets wore uniforms, lived in bar- 
racks, and drilled on a parade field. 

In the classroom, the classical syllabus 
yielded slowly to the ‘scientific study of ag- 
riculture’’ and mechanics mandated for land 
grant universities. But curriculum reform 
had become a priority for many trustees. By 
1879, agriculture and mechanical philoso- 
phy” had separate chairs, with a provision 
for additional faculty and equipment. The 
trustees also approved the establishment of 
medical and dental departments through af- 
filiation with the Nashville Medical College 
and authorized the granting of advanced de- 
grees. East Tennessee University, now the 
University of Tennessee, was poised for 
growth. 

A VISION DEFINED (1879-1919) 

The stirring rhetoric of the University’s 
inauguration іп 1879 heralded “а new ега” 
both for the state and its chosen school. The 
immediate outlook, however, was not so 
promising. Growing opposition to President 
Humes, criticized as an old-line classicist 
and one-time Union sympathizer, came to a 
head with his forced resignation in 1883. Once 
again, the University was without a strong 
leader. It would be four years before a new 
president was found. 

Charles W. Dabney, named UT’s 11th presi- 
dent in 1887, saw clearly the path that would 
lead the University into the twentieth cen- 
tury. Former director of the agricultural ех- 
periment station in North Carolina, he had 
recently completed a Ph.D. in chemistry at 
the University of Goettingen, in Germany. 
He was 32, energetic, and convinced that the 
future of Tennessee depended on the edu- 
cation of her youth “іп the sciences and the 
useful arts.“ Dabney reorganized the cur- 
riculum to stress science and engineering, 
replaced much of the faculty, and abolished 
the Preparatory Department and the mili- 
tary regime. The entire University was 
opened to women in 1893, and any objections 
were silenced with Dabney’s succinct pro- 
nouncement: The ladies have not only come 
to the University, but they have come to 
stay." 

Dabney’s achievements were dramatic and 
far-reaching. The first direct appropriation 
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of funds from the state legislature to the 
University was make during his administra- 
tion. He oversaw the founding of the law 
school and a summer school that was the 
largest teacher training institute in the 
South, tripling of enrollment, and the build- 
ing of dormitories, a library, and a gym- 
nasium. His national reputation as an ad- 
ministrator and agriculturist won him the 
appointment of Assistant Secretary of Agri- 
culture in 1894, a post he filled while con- 
tinuing as UT president. When Dabney left 
the University in 1904, it bore little resem- 
blance to the small, shabby college he had 
inherited. The promised “new era“ had truly 
begun. 

Brown Ayres, Dabney’s successor, built on 
this strong foundation. He recruited experi- 
enced faculty and administrators like Har- 
court Morgan to head the Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station and Theodore Glocker to 
run the new School of Commerce. He raised 
admissions and academic standards and 
gained accreditation from the Association of 
American Universities. Both enrollment and 
faculty size tripled during his tenure. The 
Medical and Dental Colleges were moved to 
Memphis and merged officially with the Uni- 
versity. 

But it was Ayres’ vision of a state univer- 
sity supported by state funds that resulted in 
the most significant achievement of his ad- 
ministration. Marshalling the persuasive tal- 
ents of his colleagues Philander Claxton, 
later U.S. Commissioner of Education, and 
Seymour Mynders, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, he lobbied the state leg- 
islature to increase appropriations for the 
University and for all public schools in Ten- 
nessee. UT received its first $1 million appro- 
priation in 1917, and began a building cam- 
paign that included the landmark Ayres 
Hall. 

THE BEACON WIDENS (1919-1969) 

Harcourt Morgan, Ayres’ successor, 
worked to increase legislative funding and to 
extend the University’s statewide presence. 
Hall-Moody Institute, later UT Martin, came 
into the UT family at this time. A graduate 
school of Medical Sciences was established in 
Memphis. 

Morgan won the support of gubernatorial 
candidate Austin Peay in a famous 20-minute 
meeting that stretched to an entire day. 
Peay remained a forceful ally during his 
three terms, garnering $2,500,000 in building 
funds for UT. 

Despite the severe cutbacks of the Depres- 
sion, Morgan kept the University moving 
forward. Agricultural experiment stations 
increased in number, as did agricultural ex- 
tension offices. A division of continuing edu- 
cation offered evening courses, correspond- 
ence courses, and library and audiovisual 
aids. When Morgan resigned in 1934 to be- 
come a director of TVA, his vision of a state- 
wide university had begun to take shape. 

James Dickason Hoskins, who guided the 
University through the latter years of the 
Depression and World War II, brought the 
fierce loyalty of a native son to the job. An 
1891 graduate of UT, he had served as profes- 
sor and dean before becoming president. 

Hoskins’ organization of alumni was one of 
the key achievements of his administration. 
Encouraged by the president’s enthusiasm, 
alumni secretary Victor M. Davis worked to 
build a strong base of alumni support that 
continues through the present day. 

The University that President С.Е. Brehm 
inherited in 1946 was experiencing growing 
pains. A wave of returning veterans had 
swelled enrollment to an all-time high of 
more than 10,000. Expansion of the physical 
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plant and development of the academic рго- 
gram were urgent priorities. Brehm, former 
Dean of the College of Agriculture, set about 
finding the money to meet these pressing 
needs. 

Legislative appropriations increased dra- 
matically during Brehm’s administration. 
New buildings burgeoned on each of the 
three campuses. Knoxville added McCord 
Hall, Glocker, Claxton and Taylor buildings, 
Carolyn P. Brown University Center, and UT 
Hospital, which opened in 1956. Martin built 
its Administration and Agriculture build- 
ings, and Memphis added new facilities for 
dentistry, cancer research, and pathology. 
Graduate programs were expanded and new 
academic departments created, including 
fine arts, journalism, and special education. 
The Tennessee School of Social Work in 
Nashville became part of the University in 
1951. In the public service arena, the Munici- 
pal Technical Advisory Service was created 
to provide specialized help to cities through- 
out the state. 

The land grant college mandate to provide 
education to all qualified students regardless 
of race or color had been an issue since the 
nineteenth century. African-American stu- 
dents in the past had been offered “верагабе 
but equal’’ facilities through arrangements 
with Fisk University and Knoxville College 
and later at a second land grant college, Ten- 
nessee Agricultural and Industrial, created 
in 1912. Partial integration at UTK was 
achieved in 1952 with the enrollment of Afri- 
can-American students in graduate рго- 
grams; Lillian Jenkins was the first to re- 
ceive a degree іп 1954. 

Extracurricular activities, both athletic 
and cultural, thrived. UT football, nationally 
prominent in the pre-war era under General 
Robert Neyland, again took the spotlight 
with a national championship in 1951. The 
Carousel Theatre, a joint effort of the Uni- 
versity and the community, opened the same 
year. 

Brehm presided over a period of record 
growth and change іп UT’s history. Enroll- 
ment doubled during his administration, 
state appropriations increased 210 percent, 
and alumni membership quadrupled. But the 
wave had not yet crested. The Baby Boom 
generation was about to enter college, and 
new challenges lay ahead. 

Andrew D. Holt, UT's 16th president, was 
well matched to the task at hand. He had 
served as UT vice president under Brehm and 
was former president of the Tennessee Edu- 
cation Association. Holt had traveled the 
state raising grassroots support for UT and 
had cultivated a network of advocates 
among alumni and legislators alike. As 
president, he assembled a strong manage- 
ment team and encouraged his deputies to 
“spread their wings.” 

The results were impressive. 

Academic Vice President Herman Spivey 
urged an expansion of graduate programs 
and research. Ties with Oak Ridge National 
Laboratory were strengthened with the help 
of a grant from the Ford Foundation. Distin- 
guished professorships were created on all 
campuses. Graduate enrollment quadrupled; 
the number of master’s degree programs 
grew from 79 to 117. Research dollars sky- 
rocketed to an all-time high of more than $11 
million by 1970. The Space Institute at 
Tullahoma was founded in 1964. A definitive 
benchmark in this period of academic im- 
provement was the long-awaited founding of 
a chapter of Phi Beta Kappa in January 1965. 

Another building boom was under way, led 
by Vice President for Development Edward 
Boling. A major urban renewal acquisition of 
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135 acres west of the campus provided land 
for new buildings including Hodges Library, 
McClung Tower, and the Communications 
and Extension Building. Boling lobbied suc- 
cessfully both for vastly increased state 
funding and for a new level of private gifts. 
Tom Black Track, Stokely Athletics Center, 
and Clarence Brown Theatre were funded in 
large part by private donors. 

Statewide expansion of the University cul- 
minated with the merger with the University 
of Chattanooga and the formation of the 
University of Tennessee System in 1968. Pri- 
mary campuses at Knoxville, Chattanooga, 
Martin, and Memphis were each to be headed 
by their own chancellors and unified by a 
central statewide administration 
headquartered in Knoxville. 

The Holt era also marked the end of seg- 
regation on UT campuses. The first black un- 
dergraduates enrolled in 1961. An equal op- 
portunity employment policy was estab- 
lished in 1965. 

Early in Holt’s administration, the Univer- 
sity participated in a self-study designed to 
target areas for improvement and set goals 
for the future. The study's results were pub- 
lished іп a 300-page document entitled 
Reaching for Greatness. As UT celebrated its 
175th birthday in 1969, the reach seemed less 
daunting than ever before. 

FOCUS ON EXCELLENCE (1970-1993) 

President Edward Boling’s 18-year adminis- 
tration began on a stormy note. The student- 
faculty protest over his appointment cen- 
tered on the Board of Trustees’ autonomy in 
making such decisions without consulting 
the faculty. But it was symptomatic of a na- 
tionwide spirit of dissent and challenge of 
authority. The Vietnam War was raging; on 
other campuses, like Kent State University 
in Ohio, protests had tragic consequences. 

Boling initiated meetings with faculty and 
students in an attempt to improve commu- 
nication and suggested that the Board admit 
students to non-voting positions on various 
standing committees. In 1974, Governor Win- 
field Dunn signed legislation providing for a 
voting student member of the Board of 
Trustees. 

The dream of establishing a Nashville cam- 
pus was realized in 1971, when the Nashville 
Extension Center became the University of 
Tennessee at Nashville. It would operate as 
part of the statewide system until 1979, when 
it merged with Tennessee State University. 

Growth and change on all campuses con- 
tinued under Boling’s leadership. The Insti- 
tute for Public Service was founded in 1971, 
incorporating many of the services the Uni- 
versity has provided to city and county gov- 
ernments as well as business and industry 
into one centrally administered entity. At 
Knoxville, a College of Veterinary Medicine 
was founded, as well as a School of Nursing. 
A College of Community and Allied Health 
Professions was established at the Medical 
Units in Memphis; clinical education centers 
opened at Chattanooga, Knoxville, and Jack- 
son. Following the enactment of the Gov- 
ernor’s Better Schools Program, the first 
Center and Chairs of Excellence were cre- 
ated. 

Boling's reputation as a fundraiser reached 
new heights іп 1980, when the Tennessee To- 
morrow” campaign concluded with more 
than $57 million, far exceeding its $35 million 
goal. The campaign, organized by Vice Presi- 
dent Joseph Johnson, was the first major de- 
velopment effort the University had ever un- 
dertaken. A significant portion of the money 
raised was earmarked for improving academ- 
ics, attracting and retaining high quality 
faculty, and increasing student aid. 
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Former Governor Lamar Alexander suc- 
ceeded Boling in 1988. Improving public edu- 
cation had been a priority during his gover- 
norship. As University President, Alexander 
lobbied vigorously for aggressive recruiting 
of Tennessee's brightest students and for the 
innovative programs and scholarships to re- 
tain them. A five-year plan was developed in 
1990 with special emphasis on educating the 
work force of the new decade. The Whittle 
Scholars Program, funded by UTK alumnus 
Chris Whittle, was inaugurated in 1990. The 
full scholarships with an additional stipend 
for a year of study abroad now attract the 
cream of Tennessee’s high school graduates 
each year. 

The Academy for Teachers of Science and 
Mathematics, co-sponsored by the Univer- 
sity, Martin Marietta, the U.S. Department 
of Energy, and the Tennessee Department of 
Education, was founded during Alexander's 
administration. 

UT received national recognition for its 
academic and research programs. The Uni- 
versity ranked among the top 50 research in- 
stitutions in the United States in 1989. In 
1990, UT was listed for the first time in the 
prestigious Fiske Guide to Colleges. 

Alexander resigned when he was appointed 
to serve as Secretary of Education by Presi- 
dent George Bush in 1991. 

The appointment of Joseph Johnson as UT 
president in 1991 was the crown of a long and 
distingujshed career with the University. A 
1958 graduate, Johnson had served as special 
assistant to Andy Holt and later as vice 
president for development and as chancellor 
at Memphis. He had helped to design the 
statewide system and had participated in an 
era of unprecedented growth at UT. His en- 
cyclopedic knowledge of the institution and 
personal acquaintance with much of its vast 
population made him a leader uniquely 
equipped to guide the University into its 
third century. 

The faltering economy of the early 1990s 
presented a formidable challenge to Johnson 
and his administration. Like many of his 
predecessors, he was confronted with the 
task of doing more with significantly less. 

While working to cut costs and to reallo- 
cate resources, Johnson and his staff focused 
on specific initiatives to serve students bet- 
ter, help the state's local governments and 
businesses, improve public education at 
every grade level, and to increase the Uni- 
versity’s efficiency. 

As UT enters its bicentennial year, 
progress toward these goals continues. The 
signs of achievement are evident on every 
campus and in the institutes. 

At Knoxville, a new science and engineer- 
ing building, 60 percent of which will be des- 
ignated for research and laboratory use, is 
scheduled for completion in 1995. The new 
graduate program in business has been 
ranked in the nation’s top 12 percent. The 
Academy for Teachers of Science and Mathe- 
matics received national recognition. The 
College of Education was awarded a grant 
from Philip Morris Inc. and a mandate to 
provide a national model for training teach- 
ers and administrators. This innovative 
project is now in its final phase. 

At Memphis, the colleges of medicine and 
pharmacy were ranked in the top ten of 
America's Best Graduate Schools“ by U.S. 
News and World Report. UT Memphis was se- 
lected as one of 16 medical centers to con- 
duct a national study of women’s health 
problems. The College of Pharmacy received 
a U.S. Public Health Service grant for a Mi- 
nority Center of Excellence to attract and 
retain black students. 
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At Martin, the new Children’s Center, а 
state of the art childcare facility, has 
opened. Graduation rates rose by five per- 
cent, enrollment increased, and a new addi- 
tion to the library has begun. The NASA Re- 
gional Teaching Resource Center, the first in 
Tennessee, opened. 

At Chattanooga, the Fellowship of South- 
ern Writers established its archive in UTC's 
Lupton Library. This distinguished organiza- 
tion includes such luminaries as Eudora 
Welty and Shelby Foote. Minority enroll- 
ment increased, and a number of innovative 
programs aimed at reaching prospective stu- 
dents and retaining undergraduates were es- 
tablished and developed. 

The UT Space Institute continued its 
groundbreaking research in such areas as en- 
ergy technology and laser use in outer space. 

In the Institute of Agriculture, the future 
of farming is the focus of the Agri-21 Farm- 
ing Systems Program. Developed by the Ag- 
ricultural Extension Service, the program 
will use 40 farms in Tennessee as test sites 
for experiments in sustainable agriculture 
over the next decade. Construction is due to 
begin soon on a $38.5 million research com- 
plex on the Agriculture campus. The College 
of Veterinary Medicine's efforts to recruit 
more in-state students resulted in a 24 per- 
cent increase in Tennessee applicants. 

The Institute for Public Service and Divi- 
sion of Continuing Education introduced new 
interactive classrooms to four Tennessee 
cities. Environmental issues were empha- 
sized in programs designed to help leaders in 
government and industry reduce hazardous 
waste. 

A LIGHT TO THE FUTURE 

The expanded view now visible from the 
University’s campuses did not simply mate- 
rialize over the centuries. The horizon 
cleared slowly, often painfully, and at great 
cost. The five pupils who made their way to 
а wooden house on Gay Street іп 1794 took 
the first faltering steps on an epic journey, 
an odyssey that the University’s 42,000 stu- 
dents continue today. The pioneers who 
chartered Blount College and willed it into 
life share a certain kinship with those who 
guide UT into the next century. Financial 
hardship, competition, a new set of challeng- 
ing questions link today’s leaders with the 
Carricks and the Blounts, the Estabrooks 
and Dabneys. Their lingering presence 
evokes struggle and strength, continuity, 
progress. Their voices speak of a rickety lit- 
tle schoolhouse with a future, a light to be 
nurtured, a vision undimmed by the passage 
of years. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
tion. 

The resolution (S. Res. 
agreed to. 

The preamble was agreed to. 

The resolution with its preamble is 
as follows: 


179) was 


S. REs. 179 


Whereas, under a succession of able leaders 
including its current president, Dr. Joseph E. 
Johnson, The University of Tennessee has 
become one of the nation’s major institu- 
tions of higher education in endowments, re- 
search funding, and library holdings; and 

Whereas, the University has produced dis- 
tinguished alumni who have achieved na- 
tional fame in the arts, sciences, medicine, 
nursing, pharmacy, education, engineering, 
business, communications, social work, li- 
brarianship, law, the military and sports; 
and 
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Whereas, those alumni include in their 
numbers one Nobel Laureate, six Rhodes 
Scholars, four Pulitzer Prize winners, two 
National Book Award winners, one justice of 
the U.S. Supreme Court, nine U.S. senators, 
and one chief of staff to the President of the 
United States; and 

Whereas, in the field of athletic competi- 
tion, the Lady Vols basketball team has won 
three national championships, the Vol track 
program three national championships, and 
the Vol football and swimming teams one 
national championship each; and 

Whereas, 1994 marks the 200th anniversary 
of the founding of Tennessee's flagship state 
university: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Senate 
that—this distinguished body, recognizing 
the rich history and tremendous achieve- 
ments of The University of Tennessee over 
the past 200 years, extends heartiest con- 
gratulations to the students, alumni, fac- 
ulty, staff, and administrators of this great 
institution on the occasion of its bicenten- 
nial, and offers best wishes for continued 
success in its third century. 


ORDERS FOR TOMORROW 


Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, on behalf 
of the majority leader, I ask unani- 
mous consent that when the Senate 
completes its business today it stand in 
recess until 9:30 a.m., Friday, January 
28; that on Friday, following the pray- 
er, the Journal of proceedings be 
deemed approved to date; the time for 
the two leaders reserved for their use 
later in the day; and that the Senate 
then resume consideration of S. 1281, 
the State Department authorization 
bill; that upon resuming the bill, Sen- 
ator SPECTER be recognized to offer his 
listed amendment relating to collat- 
eral aid; that with respect to the 
Brown amendment, No. 1286, no second- 
degree amendments be in order thereto 
or any language which may be 
stricken. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


ORDER OF PROCEDURE 


Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that following the 
conclusion of the remarks of Senator 
SIMPSON, the Senate stand in recess as 
previously ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, pending 
the arrival of Senator SIMPSON, per the 
order, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Мг. MAT- 
THEWS). Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 
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RECESS UNTIL TOMORROW AT 9:30 
A.M. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, the Senate will 
stand in recess until 9:30 a.m. on to- 
morrow. 

Thereupon, the Senate, at 8:18 p.m. 
recessed until Friday, January 28, 1994, 
at 9:30 a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by 
the Senate January 27, 1994: 
THE JUDICIARY 


FORTUNATO P. BENAVIDES, OF TEXAS, ТО BE U.S. CIR- 
CUIT JUDGE FOR THE FIFTH CIRCUIT, VICE THOMAS G. 
GEE, RETIRED. 

ROBERT M. PARKER, OF TEXAS, TO BE U.S. CIRCUIT 
JUDGE FOR THE FIFTH CIRCUIT, VICE SAM D. JOHNSON, 
RETIRED. 


CARL E. STEWART, OF LOUISIANA, ТО BE U.S. CIRCUIT 
JUDGE FOR THE FIFTH CIRCUIT, VICE A NEW POSITION 
CREATED BY PUBLIC LAW 101-650, APPROVED DECEMBER 
1, 1990, 

DIANA GRIBBON MOTZ., OF MARYLAND, ТО ВЕ U.S. CIR- 
CUIT JUDGE FOR THE FOURTH CIRCUIT, VICE A NEW PO- 
SITION CREATED BY PUBLIC LAW 101-650. APPROVED DE- 
CEMBER 1, 1990. 

DEBORAH A. BATTS, OF NEW YORK, ТО BE U.S. DIS- 
TRICT JUDGE FOR THE SOUTHERN DISTRICT OF NEW 
YORK VICE RICHARD OWEN, RETIRED. 

JAMES G. CARR, OF OHIO, TO BE U.S. DISTRICT JUDGE 
FOR THE NORTHERN DISTRICT OF OHIO VICE RICHARD В. 
MCQUADE, JR., RESIGNED. 

RUBEN CASTILLO, OF ILLINOIS, TO BE U.S. DISTRICT 
JUDGE FOR THE NORTHERN DISTRICT OF ILLINOIS VICE 
ICHILOAS J. BUA, RETIRED. 

AUDREY B. COLLINS, OF CALIFORNIA, TO BE U.S, DIS- 
TRICT JUDGE FOR THE DISTRICT OF CALIFOR- 
NIA, VICE ROBERT C. BONNER, RESIGNED. 

CAMERON М. CURRIE, OF SOUTH CAROLINA, TO BE U.S. 
DISTRICT JUDGE FOR THE DISTRICT OF SOUTH CARO- 
LINA, VICE FALCON В. HAWKINS, RETIRED. 

MARY М. LISI, OF RHODE ISLAND, TO BE U.S, DISTRICT 
JUDGE OF RHODE ISLAND, VICE FRANCIS J. BOYLE, RE- 
TIRED. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


THOMAS R. BLOOM, OF MICHIGAN, TO BE AN ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY OF COMMERCE, VICE THOMAS JONES 
COLLAMORE, RESIGNED. 

THOMAS В. BLOOM OF MICHIGAN, ТО BE CHIEF FINAN- 
CIAL OFFICER, DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE. VICE PRES- 
TON MOORE, RESIGNED, 


AFRICAN DEVELOPMENT FOUNDATION 


WILLIE GRACE CAMPEBELL, OF CALIFORNIA, TO BE A 
MEMBER OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THE AFRICAN 
DEVELOPMENT FOUNDATION FOR A TERM EXPIRING 
SEPTEMBER 22, 1999, VICE C. PAYNE LUCAS, TERM EX- 
PIRED. 


INTERNATIONAL JOINT COMMISSION, UNITED 
STATES AND CANADA 


ALICE CHAMBERLIN, OF NEW HAMPSHIRE, TO BE A 
COMMISSIONER ON THE PART OF THE UNITED STATES 
ON THE INTERNATIONAL JOINT COMMISSION, UNITED 
STATES AND CANADA, VICE ROBERT Ғ. GOODWIN, 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


EDWIN DORN, OF TEXAS, TO BE UNDER SECRETARY OF 
DEFENSE FOR PERSONNEL AND READINESS, (NEW POSI- 
TION) 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


GORDON P. EATON, OF OHIO, TO BE DIRECTOR OF THE 
U.S. GEOLOGICAL SURVEY, VICE DALLAS LYNN PECK. 


NATIONAL AERONAUTICS AND SPACE 
ADMINISTRATION 


ARNOLD GREGORY HOLZ, OF MARYLAND, TO BE CHIEF 
FINANCIAL OFFICER, NATIONAL AERONAUTICS AND 
SPACE ADMINISTRATION, (NEW POSITION) 


INTER-AMERICAN FOUNDATION 


HARRIET С. BABBITT, OF ARIZONA, ТО BE A MEMBER 
OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THE INTER-AMERICAN 
FOUNDATION FOR THE REMAINDER OF THE TERM EXPIR- 
ING SEPTEMBER 20, 104, VICE WILLIAM KANE REILLY. 

MARK L. SCHNEIDER, OF CALIFORNIA, ТО BE A MEM- 
BER OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THE INTER-AMER- 
ICAN FOUNDATION FOR A TERM EXPIRING SEPTEMBER 
20. 1998, VICE JAMES HENRY MICHEL, TERM EXPIRED. 

ALEXANDER FLETCHER WATSON, OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
TO BE A MEMBER OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THE 
INTER-AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR A TERM EXPIRING 
SEPTEMBER 20, 1996, VICE BERNARD WILLIAM ARONSON, 
TERM EXPIRED. 


AFRICAN DEVELOPMENT FOUNDATION 


JOHN F. HICKS, SR. AN ASSISTANT ADMINISTRATOR ОҒ 
THE AGENCY FOR INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT, TO 
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BE A MEMBER OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THE AF- 
RICAN DEVELOPMENT FOUNDATION FOR A TERM EXPIR- 
ING SEPTEMBER 22, 1997, VICE SCOTT M. SPANGLER, 
TERM EXPIRED. 


IN THE COAST GUARD 


REAR ADM. ROBERT E. KRAMEK, U.S. COAST GUARD, TO 
BE COMMANDANT, U.S. COAST GUARD, FOR A TERM OF 4 
YEARS WITH THE GRADE OF ADMIRAL WHILE SO SERV- 
ING. 

REAR ADM. ROBERT E. KRAMEK, U.S. COAST GUARD, TO 
BE CHIEF OF STAFF, U.S. COAST GUARD, WITH THE 
GRADE OF VICE ADMIRAL WHILE SO SERVING 


IN THE MARINE CORPS 


THE FOLLOWING NAMED BRIGADIER GENERALS OF 
THE U.S. MARINE CORPS FOR PROMOTION TO THE PER- 
MANENT GRADE OF MAJOR GENERAL, UNDER THE PRO- 
VISIONS OF SECTION 624 OF TITLE 10, UNITED STATES 
CODE: 


To be major general 


CLAUDE W. КЕІМКЕ ТЕУ 

BRIG. GEN. CARLTON W. FULFORD, ЈА ЖЕТЕН 
BRIG. СЕМ. САВОІ,А.МГТТЕН ЕТКЕН 

BRIG. GEN. FRANK ІЛВОТТІР 76 УЖУЯЙ 

BRIG, GEN. TERRENCE R. РАКЕ УУУ 

BRIG. GEN. JAMES L. JONES, СЕ ЕУЕТЯЯ 

BRIG. GEN. JOHN Е.ВНОБЕЗ ЕТУЩ 
BRIG. GEN. THOMAS L. МІП.КЕНЗОХМ ЖУН 
BRIG. GEN. PETER PA ЕТЕУ 

BRIG. GEN. RAY L. 8МІТНІ УҒИН 


THE FOLLOWING NAMED COLONELS OF THE U.S. MA- 
RINE CORPS RESERVE FOR PROMOTION TO THE PERMA- 
NENT GRADE OF BRIGADIER GENERAL, UNDER THE PRO- 
VISIONS OF SECTION 5912 OF TITLE 10, UNITED STATES 
CODE: 


BRIG. GEN. 


To be brigadier general 
COL. KEVIN В. KUKLOK ERSTE MA 
COL. ARNOLD L. РОМАНО 575 ЯН 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


THE FOLLOWING NAMED OFFICER FOR REAPPOINT- 
MENT TO THE GRADE OF ADMIRAL WHILE ASSIGNED TO 
A POSITION OF IMPORTANCE AND RESPONSIBILITY 
UNDER TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, SECTIONS 154 
AND 601: 


To be Vice Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 


To be admiral 
ADM. WILLIAM A. OWENS, U.S. NAVY ЕТТЕН 


IN THE NAVY 


THE FOLLOWING NAMED OFFICER TO BE PLACED ON 
THE RETIRED LIST IN THE GRADE INDICATED UNDER 
THE PROVISIONS OF TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, 
SECTION 1370: 


To be admiral 


ADM. DAVID E. JEREMIAH, U.S. МАУУҮ ЕТКЕН 


THE FOLLOWING-NAMED CAPTAINS IN THE STAFF 
CORPS OF THE NAVY FOR PROMOTION TO THE PERMA- 
NENT GRADE OF REAR ADMIRAL (LOWER HALF), PURSU- 
ANT TO TITLE 10, UNITED STATE CODE, SECTION 624, SUB- 
JECT TO QUALIFICATIONS THEREFOR AS PROVIDED BY 
LAW: 


MEDICAL CORPS 
To be rear admiral (lower half) 
CAPT. WILLIAM ROBERT ROWLEY ЖОЖ U.S. NAVY 


SUPPLY CORPS 

To be rear admiral (lower half) 
CAPT. KEITH WAYNE ЫРРЕНТУИЕТЕТЕҢ U.S. NAVY 
CAPT. MICHAEL PATRICK SULLIVAN, ЖУУҒА U.S. 

NAVY 
CIVIL ENGINEER CORPS 

To be rear admiral (lower half) 

CAPT. LOUIS MARTIN 8МІТНІ ЕТ U.S. NAVY 


DENTAL CORPS 
To be rear admiral (lower half) 
CAPT. JERRY KAY ЈОНМЗОМ Des. NAVY 


NURSE CORPS 
To be rear admiral (lower half) 
CAPT. JOAN MARIE ЕМСЕ ЖИЖУЯЙ U.S. NAVY 
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THE FOLLOWING NAMED U.S. NAVAL RESERVE OFFI- 
CERS, TO BE APPOINTED PERMANENT LIEUTENANT COM- 
MANDER IN THE LINE OF THE U.S. NAVY, PURSUANT TO 
TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, SECTION 531: 


LINE OF THE NAVY 
To be lieutenant commander 
LAWRENCE A. BURNETT JOHN F. FLANAGAN 
JEFFREY D. NICHOLS 


THE FOLLOWING NAMED U.S. NAVAL RESERVE OFFI- 
CERS, TO BE APPOINTED PERMANENT LIEUTENANT IN 
THE LINE OF THE U.S. NAVY, PURSUANT TO TITLE 10, 


January 27, 1994 


To be ensign 


SHANNON W. AMES 
KENT A. ANDERSON 
LAWRENCE D, BACH 
JUDE A. BENAVIDES 
MICHAEL D. BERGKOETTER 
JARED E. BIETHMAN 
RICHARD L. BRAK, JR. 
DOUGLAS G. BRANHAM 
CRAIG B. BRATTER 
COLM M. CALLAN 
JASON W. CARTER 


MINH THANH LY 
GREGORY Т. MAHALICK 
MICHAEL J. MCGOWAN 
SHAUN L. MEREDITH 
BRIAN R. MILLER 
DANIEL S. MOFFIT 
RAYMOND C. MORIN 
DAVID 8. MULLER 
COURTLAND E. MULLIKEN 
WILLIAM K. NORTON 
RICHARD L. NULL 
GREGORY B. OKEEFE 


UNITED STATES CODE, SECTION 531: 


To be lieutenant 


CHRISTOPHER W.D. ADAMS 
EDGAR M. ALHAMBRA 
JOHN F. ARNOLD, JR. 
KEVIN A. ASKIN 
DOUGLAS L. BAILEY 
TIMOTHY S. BARBIER 
RICHARD D. BARROW II 
BEITO E. BAYLOSIS 
JOHN T. BEAVER 
THEODORE J. BORN 
ROBERT M. BOWEN, JR. 
CHRISTOPHER L. BRALEY 
LAURA S. BRAMSON 
BRUCE J. BULL 

JOSEPH P. BURNS 
TIMOTHY P. CALLAHAM 
WILSON D. CALVERT, JR. 
DANIEL 8. CAVE 

PETER I. CHUB 

ROY A. CLARK 

JOHN W. COGGINS, JR. 
DAVID D. CORLEY 
JAMES R. DANHAKL 
JONATHAN M. DAVIS. 
BRET D. DAVISON 
ALBERTO L. DIAZ 

PAUL S. DILLMAN 
DONNA E. DISMUKES 
JAMES E. FIEDLER 
JASON W. FOUGHT 
TONY L. FOX 

DOUGLAS P. FRANKS 
RICHARD C. GALLAHER 
CHRISTOPHER P. GATES 
CHRISTOPHER N. GEDO 
GORDON S. GIBBLE 
JEFFREY T. GIBSON 
MICHAEL A. GIRON 

ROY D. GRAVES 
CHRISTOPHER 8. GRAY 
JAMES W. GRAYBEAL 
THOMAS S. GREENSPON 
GARY S. GREER 

DIANE K. GRONEWOLD 
STEPHEN GULAKOWSKI 
CHARLES R. GURLEY 
GREGORY F. HAND 
FRANK M. HARRILL 
KAREN A. HASSELMAN 
ROGER W. HAWKES 
BRETT C. HEIMBIGNER 
JURGEN HEITMANN 
JEFFREY T. HELFRICH 
MICHAEL K. HOLLOWELL 
DONALD W. HOWELL, JR. 
ROGER M. HURD 

LEWIS S. HURST 
THOMAS J. HYMAN 
GREG M. JIMENEZ 
KENNETH L. JONES 
MATTHEW S. JUTTE 
BRIAN G. KASPERBAUER 
DONN W. KEELS, JR. 
OLAV E. KJONO 

KURT G. KNISELY 
DAVID G. KOLARIK 
STEVEN L. KRIEGER 
MICHAEL C. KVICALA 
ROBERT C. LAUBENGAYER 
LUIS A. LEON, JR. 

JOHN B. LESTER III 
PAUL J. LJUBA 
MICHAEL E. LOFY 


FRED A. LUNDIN II 
JOHN L. MAGEE 
EMMANUAL E.M. 
MAGHIRANG 
JAMES W. MARLIN 
JAMES A. MARON 
THOMAS D. MARTENS 
SCOTT C. MARTIN 
ERIC M. MATHIESEN 
ISAAC H. MAY 
JOHN J. MCAVOY 
JEFFREY G. MCCANN 
KENNETH G. MELGOZA 
JOHN A. MESSIER 
BRIAN J. MEYERS 
PATRICK H. MILLER 
PETER A. MILLER 
STEVEN A. MUCKLOW 
RANDALL J. NASH 
MICHAEL T. NEITH 
BRADY W. NIEDER 
MICHAEL E. O'CONNOR 
CHARLES D. OFFICER, JR. 
JOHN L. OLLIGES 
MICHAEL D. ORCHARD 
DOLPHIN D. OVERTON IV 
ROY S. PETTY 
WILLIAM H. PEVEY 
JOHN A. PIDGEON 
TODD W. RADER 
RIXON C. RAFTER 
RANDALL E. RAMEL 
DEBORAH J. RATTAN 
JEFFREY D. RAY 
STEVEN J. RAY 
EDUARDO REED 
JAMES L. REYBURN 
KELVIN W. RICHARDSON 
CATHLEEN O. RING 
LEWIS C. ROGERS 
JOSEPH K. ROUGH 
LAURAN W. RYE 
DAVID W. SCHNEIDER 
STEPHEN A. SCHWING 
ARMANDO A. SEGARRA 
JOSEPH SILVA, JR. 
SCOTT A. SMITH 
WESLEY E. SPIDELL 
GREGORY A. STANLEY 
SCOTT T. STROBLE 
CHRISTOPHER J. TADANIER 
CLEMENT TANAKA 
RANDALL D. TASHJIAN 
KARL W. TRAHAN, JR. 
NICHOLAS G. TREGLIA 
RANDALL J. TUCKER 
ALFRED R. TURNER 
DANIEL P. TURNER 
JOE T. TURNER III 
JOHN C. TURNER 
MAURICE R. VARGAS 
MICHAEL A. VIZCARRA 
MICHAEL M. WALLACE 
MARGARET M. WARD 
THOMAS D. WATERBURY 
MICHAEL F. WEBB 
FRANKLIN C. WEXLER 
MICHAEL J. WHITE, JR. 
DAVID P. WILFONG 
DAVID M. WILLIAMS 
DEAN A. WILLIAMS 
JON K. WOODEN 


THE FOLLOWING NAMED U.S. NAVAL RESERVE OFFI- 
CERS, TO BE APPOINTED PERMANENT LIEUTENANT 
(JUNIOR GRADE) IN THE LINE OF THE U.S. NAVY, PURSU- 
ANT TO TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, SECTION 531: 


To be lieutenant (junior grade) 


JOHN C. BOYLE MARK A. HOOPER 
KEVIN J. BUTLER MITCHELL C. KERMAN 
CHRISTOPHER R. CHURCH ANTHONY T. LEWIN 
ROBERT E. CLARK EDWARD T. LYONS 
ALLEN L. EDMISTON DAVID A. MONTY 
MICHAEL E. ENGELS PHILIP B, OBRYAN 
MURRAY G. FINK THOMAS D. PLAUTZ 
PATRICK M. HALLER 


THE FOLLOWING NAMED U.S. NAVAL RESERVE OFFI- 
CERS, TO BE APPOINTED PERMANENT ENSIGN IN THE 
LINE OF THE U.S. NAVY, PURSUANT TO TITLE 10, UNITED 
STATES CODE, SECTION 531: 


JEFFERY D. CHIVERS 
LEONARD M. CLINE, JR. 
JAMES E. CROSLEY 
JEFFREY W. DAVIS 
MICHAEL J. DUFEK 
ERIC D. ELI 
THOMAS C. ERNST, JR. 
BRETT E. ETTER 
DEREK K. FELD 
EDUARDO R. FERNANDEZ 
CHRISTOPHER D. FISKE 
MICHAEL G. FRIEBE 
BRIAN M. GEARY 
SHANE W. GERHART 
ERIC J. GILES 
ROBERT A. GREENE 
DONALD T. HAMMACK 
STEVEN L. HARTMANN 
ROBERT F. HARTSTERN 
PHILIP B. HICKMAN 
JAMES D. HOLLINGSWORTH 
STEPHEN T. HORNE 
MICHAEL A. HOWELL 
STACY K. IRWIN 
DARREN G. JASEK 
JAMES H. JENNINGS 
DAVID W. JOHNS 
MICHAEL F. JOIA 
ROBERT S. KEATON 
WILLIAM H. KIRBY, II 
DARRIN W. KLINE 
ANTHONY S. 
KOLLMANSBERGER 
ROBERT A. KOONCE 
WILLIAM R. LAPRADE 
DONALD J. LEBAIGE 
BRYAN J. LETHCOE 
DANIEL R. LEVI 
CHADWICK M. LICHT 
JOHN A. LOBUONO ROBERT A. ZARAGOZA 
JAMES LONGO JOHN J. ZERR, II 


THE FOLLOWING NAMED U.S. NAVAL RESERVE OFFI- 
CER, TO BE APPOINTED PERMANENT COMMANDER IN 
THE MEDICAL CORPS OF THE U.S. NAVY, PURSUANT TO 
TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, SECTION 531: 


ALBERT G. ONLEY 
GERALD L. ORICK, JR. 
KENNETH R. OSMUN 
DMITRY OZERYANSKY 
MICHAEL PALM 
RANDALL J. PATTERSON 
STEVEN M. PFAFF 
DAVID J. PRICE 

JAMES H. PYLE 

KREGG J. RADUCHA 

ERIC A. RAUTENBERG 
JOHN W. REXRODE 
TIMOTHY A. REXRODE 
ROBERT B. ROBERTS 
REED C. ROBINS 

PAUL S. ROGERS 
ROBERT A. RONCSKA 
JEFFREY D. SANDERS 
THOMAS J. SCARBOROUGH 
DANIEL N. SCHILDGE 
THEODORE J. SCHINDLER 
STEVEN S. H. SHIN 
ROBIN E. SLOLEY 
MATTHEW G. SMITH 
BLAZE A. STANCAMPIANO 
JOHN P. SWOPE, JR. 
RANDALL L. TIELKING 
ERIC H. TRAN 

GILBERT A. TRENUM 
JOHN D. TRASK 

JOSEPH M. TURK 

JOSEPH J. VERTENTEN 
DAVID D. WALSH 

MARK Y. WANG 

BRYAN D. WILKING 
BRANDON M. WILLIAMS 
LAWRENCE K. WORKMAN 
SAMUELL T. WORTHINGTON 
STEVEN N. WRIGHT 


To be commander 


MEDICAL CORPS 


ZUBIN N. BALSARA KAREN E. MEHALEK 

THE FOLLOWING NAMED U.S. NAVAL RESERVE OFFI- 
CERS, TO BE APPOINTED PERMANENT LIEUTENANT COM- 
MANDER IN THE MEDICAL CORPS OF THE U.S. NAVY, 
PURSUANT ТО TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, SECTION 
531: 


To be lieutenant commander 


WARREN ANDERSON SCOTT K. MCCLATCHEY 
JOHN C. BALEIX DOUGLAS H. ROBINSON 
WILLIAM T. BUSCH BRIAN E. SARGENT 


DANIEL L. MAXWELL LISA A. SWANN 
ELIZABETH A. TONON 


THE FOLLOWING NAMED U.S. NAVAL RESERVE OFFI- 
CER, TO BE APPOINTED PERMANENT LIEUTENANT IN 
THE MEDICAL CORPS OF THE U.S. NAVY, PURSUANT TO 
TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, SECTION 531: 


To be lieutenant 
CHRISTOPHER CANTILENA 


THE FOLLOWING NAMED U.S. NAVAL RESERVE OFFI- 
CERS, TO BE APPOINTED PERMANENT LIEUTENANT IN 
THE SUPPLY CORPS OF THE U.S. NAVY, PURSUANT TO 
TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, SECTION 531: 


To be lieutenant 


SUPPLY CORPS 


RICHARD R BACHMAN JOHN D BRUGHELLI 
ROBERT L BRUNSON, JR TERESA M FREDERICK 
CHARLES H GIFFORD, JR GLENN J LINTZ 


GRADY E MARS PAUL E MARTIN 
GEORGE R MCKEMEY DOUGLAS C NEWELL 
JOSEPH F RUSSELL IV TROY D TERRONEZ 


THE FOLLOWING NAMED LINE OFFICERS, TO BE RE- 
APPOINTED PERMANENT LIEUTENANT (JUNIOR GRADE) 
IN THE SUPPLY CORPS OF THE U.S. NAVY, PURSUANT TO 
TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, SECTIONS 531 AND 
5582(B): 


January 27, 1994 


To be lieutenant (junior grade) 


CHRIS A ANDERSON SARAVOOT P BAGWELL 
RAYMOND W BICHARD ROBERT A BROOKS, JR 
MICHAEL F EILERS GREGORY S FRASER 
ERIC J KISALA JONATHAN G MONTILLA 
JOSE M RODRIGUEZ MATTHEW A SCHER 


PATRICK N SMITH 


THE FOLLOWING NAMED LINE OFFICERS, TO BE RE- 
APPOINTED PERMANENT ENSIGN IN THE SUPPLY CORPS 
OF THE U.S. NAVY, PURSUANT TO TITLE 10, UNITED 
STATES CODE, SECTIONS 531 AND 5582(B): 


To be ensign 


TRACY A CARTWRIGHT 
WALTER C DEGRANGE 


ROBIN L BARNES 
ROBERT B CAWLEY 


ROBERT K DEGUZMAN, JR MICHAEL A GISH 
ANTHONY N HENDERSON TIMOTHY S JANKOWSKI 
WALTER J KELLENBERGER JENNIFER L LASSWELL 
JAMES C MARTIN MARTIN L MCMAHON 
DAVID R PFALZGRAF MARVIN P RUSH 
RODERICK E SPIEGEL MICHAEL D TOYRYLA 


THE FOLLOWING NAMED LINE OFFICER, TO BE RE- 
APPOINTED PERMANENT LIEUTENANT IN THE CIVIL EN- 
GINEER CORPS OF THE U.S. NAVY, PURSUANT TO TITLE 
10, U.S. CODE, SECTIONS 531 AND 5582(B): 


CIVIL ENGINEER CORPS, 
To be lieutenant 
TIMOTHY M. COLE 


THE FOLLOWING NAMED U.S. NAVAL RESERVE OFFI- 
CERS, TO BE APPOINTED PERMANENT LIEUTENANT IN 
THE CIVIL ENGINEER CORPS OF THE U.S. NAVY, PURSU- 
ANT TO TITLE 10, U.S. CODE, SECTION 531: 


To be lieutenant 
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MEDICAL SERVICE CORPS 
To be lieutenant commander 


JOHN H. HOELSCHER 


ELIZABETH A. HUFFMAN 


THE FOLLOWING NAMED U.S. NAVAL RESERVE OFFI- 
CERS, TO BE APPOINTED PERMANENT LIEUTENANT IN 
THE MEDICAL SERVICE CORPS OF THE U.S. NAVY, PUR- 
SUANT TO TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, SECTION 531: 


To be lieutenant 


K.M. AL KOSHNAW 
TIMOTHY D. BARNES 
JOHN D. BELL 

ANN BOBECK 

DERRIK R. CLAY 

MARY K. CRESSWELL 
RONALDO O. CRUZ 
THOMAS P. DELUCiA 
NANCY A DICKEY 
OSKER L. DUGGER 
EILEEN M. FITZGERALD 
ARNULFO A. GERMES 
STEPHEN M. HASELROTH 
LINDA 8. HITE 
PATRICIA S. HOPKINS 
BRIAN R. HOSKINS 
DENISE H. HOWELL 
PEGGY A. JACKSON 
SAMUEL G. JOHNSON 
TERRI L. JONES. 

SCOTT R. JONSON 
CHRISTOPHER A. KELLY 
ANITA M. KOBUSZEWSKI 


SETH D. KOERNER 
PATRICIA A. KRIER 
STEVEN G. KUMMETH 
MARK P. LAMBRECHT 
THOMAS A. LEINBERGER 
MICHAEL J. MACINSKI 
ANTHONY L. MATHIS 
STEVEN D. MAZZELLA 
LISA K. MCWHORTER 
KEVIN M. MOORE 
ROBERT Е. NEWELL 
BUHARI A. OYOFO 
DANIEL J. PACHECO 
MAUREEN 

QUEENANFLORES 
STEVEN E. RANKING 
SCOTT A. REESE 
SALLY A. ROLDAN 
MARTHA M. SLAUGHTER 
PAUL T. SPADA 
HERBERT T. WEBB 
ANN C. WEISZ 


THE FOLLOWING NAMED REGULAR OFFICERS, TO BE 
REAPPOINTED PERMANENT LIEUTENANT (JUNIOR 
GRADE) IN THE MEDICAL SERVICE CORPS OF THE U.S. 
NAVY, PURSUANT TO TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, 
SECTION 531: 


To be lieutenant (junior grade) 


LUANN 8. CHAVEZ 
MICHAEL 8. DOUGLAS 
JOHN M. ELLWOOD 


LAURIE L. LAPLANTE 
TRAN V. NGUYEN 
CLIFTON G. ROSS 


JEFFREY G. DENNY 
FRANK P. PEARSON 


LYNN G. ONEIL 


NICKOLAS F. FLOREZ 


THE FOLLOWING NAMED LINE OFFICER, TO BE RE- 
APPOINTED PERMANENT LIEUTENANT (JUNIOR GRADE) 
IN THE CIVIL ENGINEER CORPS OF THE U.S. NAVY, PUR- 
SUANT TO TITLE 10, U.S. CODE, SECTIONS 531 AND 5582(B): 


To be lieutenant (junior grade) 
WILLIAM Q. ISAACS II 


THE FOLLOWING NAMED LINE OFFICERS, TO BE RE- 
APPOINTED PERMANENT ENSIGN IN THE CIVIL ENGI- 
NEER CORPS OF THE U.S. NAVY, PURSUANT TO TITLE 10, 
U.S. CODE, SECTIONS 531 AND 5582(B): 


To be ensign 
JEFFREY J. DOLVEN DAVID E. GUSTAFSON 


THE FOLLOWING NAMED U.S. NAVAL RESERVE OFFI- 
CERS, TO BE APPOINTED PERMANENT LIEUTENANT IN 
THE JUDGE ADVOCATE GENERAL’S CORPS OF THE U.S. 
NAVY PURSUANT TO TITLE 10, U.S. CODE, SECTION 531: 


JUDGE ADVOCATE GENERAL’S CORPS, 
To be lieutenant 


MARCELLA J. AUCLAIR STEPHEN M. GALLOTTA 
MARSHA A. DEERE GLENN Т. WARE 
DEAN L. DWIGANS 


THE FOLLOWING NAMED U.S. NAVAL RESERVE OFFI- 
CERS, TO BE APPOINTED PERMANENT LIEUTENANT COM- 
MANDER IN THE DENTAL CORPS OF THE U.S. NAVY, PUR- 
SUANT TO TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, SECTION 531: 


DENTAL CORPS 
To be lieutenant commander 


THE FOLLOWING NAMED U.S. NAVAL RESERVE OFFI- 
CERS, TO BE APPOINTED PERMANENT LIEUTENANT 
(JUNIOR GRADE) IN THE MEDICAL SERVICE CORPS OF 
THE U.S. NAVY, PURSUANT TO TITLE 10, UNITED STATES 
CODE. SECTION 531: 


To be lieutenant (junior grade) 


STUART D. HUBBARD JUDITH E. NALEWAISKI 
EDWARD L. KOWNSLAR CAMERON L. WAGGONER 


THE FOLLOWING NAMED U.S. NAVAL RESERVE OFFI- 
CER, TO BE APPOINTED PERMANENT COMMANDER IN 
THE NURSE CORPS OF THE U.S. NAVY, PURSUANT TO 
TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, SECTION 531: 


NURSE CORPS 
To be commander 


HELEN L. SMITH 


THE FOLLOWING NAMED U.S. NAVAL RESERVE OFFI- 
CERS, TO BE APPOINTED PERMANENT LIEUTENANT IN 
THE NURSE CORPS OF THE U.S. NAVY, PURSUANT TO 
TITLE 10 UNITED STATES CODE, SECTION 531: 


To be lieutenant 


COLLETTE J. ARMBRUSTER JEFFERY J. MCNEIL 
KATHRYN A. BALLANTYNE SUSAN W. MILLER 
LINDA A. BATTISTA ALICIA A. MORRISON 
HOLLY S. BENNETT KIM M. MORSE 
TIMOTHY L. BLEAU CAROL B. OTIS 

MARY A. BRANTLEY STEPHEN В. PEARSON 
PAULA M. BRICKELL VICTORIA С. PEREZ 
LOIS L. BUCHANAN MELISSA QUINONES 
JO HANNA BYRD CAROL L. REMEY 

EDA P. CLEMONS PAMELA J. RONCZKOWSKI 
DEBRA A. DELEO PATRICK ROSATO 
KAREN A. DIRENZO KATHERINE T. ROWAN 
ANGELIA D. ELUMONEAL TRUDENCE L. SAGE 
PAUL J. GEARHART CAROLYN M. SHAW 


DEAN A. BETTY 
PHILLIP A. CROCKETT 
DOUGLAS E. HOBAUBH 
CATHY JOSEPH 


ROBERT M. LEVY 

MICHAEL L. MARK 

JAMES D. RILEY 

JUAN А. SOLERMONTEQUIN 


THE FOLLOWING NAMED U.S. NAVAL RESERVE OFFI- 


BETH W. GERING 

KERRY L. HENRY 

JOHN M. HERNANDEZ 
DEBRA S. LEE 

PATRICIA LEE 

JENNIFER T. MACKELLAR 


DENISE L. SMITH 
SHARON E. UNGAR 
JENNIFER D. WALLIS 
MARY K. WILCOX 
RICHARD E. WILSON 
ANGELA WOOD 


CERS, TO BE APPOINTED PERMANENT LIEUTENANT IN 
THE DENTAL CORPS OF THE U.S. NAVY, PURSUANT TO 
TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, SECTION 531: 


To be lieutenant 


CARRIE M. МЕНІ, 
KENNETH P. NOGACEK 
JEFFERY S. NORDIN 
MICHAEL L. POTTER 


PAUL G. BYERS 
GUIDO E. COSTA 
ANN L. GILMORE 
KLAUS D. GUTER 
JONATHAN L. HAUN JOHN F. RANZINI 
GRANT D. LEMASTERS THOMAS K TYRE 


THE FOLLOWING NAMED U.S. NAVAL RESERVE OFFI- 
CERS, TO BE APPOINTED PERMANENT LIEUTENANT COM- 
MANDER IN THE MEDICAL SERVICE CORPS OF THE U.S. 
NAVY, PURSUANT TO TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE. 
SECTION 531: 


JOY L. MARTIN 


THE FOLLOWING NAMED U.S. NAVAL RESERVE OFFI- 
CERS, TO BE APPOINTED PERMANENT LIEUTENANT 
(JUNIOR GRADE) IN THE NURSE CORPS OF THE U.S. 
NAVY, PURSUANT TO TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, 
SECTION 531: 


DONALD C. WOODS 


To be lieutenant (junior grade) 


MARJORIE ALEXANDER IAN A. MACKENZIE 
JAMES G. BEASLEY SUSAN A. MAHAR 
EFRAIN DELEON LARRY L. NEWTON 
JOHN E. ELSNER KAREN L. SITES 
PAUL M. HASSFIELD 


THE FOLLOWING NAMED TEMPORARY LIMITED DUTY 
OFFICERS, TO BE APPOINTED PERMANENT LIEUTENANT 
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IN THE LINE AS LIMITED DUTY OFFICERS OF THE U.S. 
NAVY, PURSUANT TO TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, 
SECTIONS 531 AND 558% А): 


To be lieutenant 
LIMITED DUTY OFFICERS 


CHRISTOPHER N. COLLINS BILL W. DAUGEREAU 
JEFFREY D. WESTON 


THE FOLLOWING NAMED TEMPORARY LIMITED DUTY 
OFFICERS, TO BE APPOINTED PERMANENT LIEUTENANT 
IN THE LAW PROGRAM AS LIMITED DUTY OFFICERS OF 
THE U.S. NAVY, PURSUANT TO TITLE 10, UNITED STATES 
CODE, SECTION 531 AND 558% А): 


To be lieutenant 
LIMITED DUTY OFFICERS, LAW PROGRAM 
MYLES E. BROOKS, JR. JOHNNY L. PHILLIPS 
IN THE AIR FORCE 


THE FOLLOWING OFFICERS FOR APPOINTMENT IN THE 
RESERVE OF THE AIR FORCE, TO THE GRADE INDICATED, 
UNDER THE PROVISIONS OF SECTIONS 593, 8218, 8373, AND 
8374, TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE: 


AIR FORCE RESERVE 
To be major general 


BRIG. GEN. ALMON В. BALLARD ЕТУГЕ 
BRIG. GEN. WILLIAM A. COHEN BERETE WA 
BRIG. GEN. WALTER J. GILLER, IRF 
BRIG. СЕМ. JOHN M. MILLER 

BRIG. GEN. FRANK D. WATSON Ж/ҒЖН 


To be brigadier general 


COL. BOYD L. ASHCRAFT  ЕУҒИЯ 
COL. JOHN J. BATBIE, IN 
COL. WIN FRED М. CARROLL ЕТКЕН 
COL. DENNIS M. GRAY ЕУ 

COL. JAMES E. HAIGHT, ЈА БУБИ 
COL. JOSEPH A. МСЧЕПЦЕ ЕТКЕН 
COL. GRANT R. MULDER УЖЖ 
COL. JOSEPH Н. РЕКА  Ж7ЖУЖ 
COL. DAVID В. POYTHRESS ЖУҒЯН 
COL. RICHARD S. БІТСПЕ ЖУБУ 
COL. DAVID S. SIBLEY ЕТЕ 

COL. ROBERT B. STEPHENS ЖЕТЕН 


IN THE AIR FORCE 


THE FOLLOWING NAMED OFFICERS FOR PROMOTION IN 
THE AIR FORCE RESERVE, UNDER PROVISIONS OF SEC- 
TIONS 593, 8362 AND 8371, TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE. 


LINE OF THE AIR FORCE RESERVE 
To be colonel 


RONALD H. ALLEN ЕТКЕН 
STEPHEN L. ALLEN 
FRED L. BAKER ЕУ 
RICHARD D. BARANZINI ЖУҒЕН 
RICHARD A. BARAZZTOU RIPETE TA 
DOUGLAS H. BEAUMONT ТУЕ 
BRYON J. BEDNAR, 
JAMES H. BEHRENS УЖЖ 
FRANK P. BERNARD ЖҒНЕ 
JOHN E. BETTS  ЕУҒИШ 
NORMAN Н. ВЕЛКЕ Е?ҒЕН 
JAMES F. BLACKMAN PASTEH 
THOMAS A. BLANK PIETET 
WILSON E. BLOUNT Ж7ҒЯН 
STEPHEN W. BO e 
TEMPLE BOWLING, IV ( ЖЕТЕН 
PETER D. BROWN W 
JOHN P. BRYANT ЖУҒЖШ 
ROBERT J. BUTLER ЖУЖТЕН 
KENNETH A. BYRD УЖЖ 
GARY D. CABLE ЯТУҒИЯ 
ANTHONY P. CAPOCCIA ЕТКЕН 
THOMAS L. CARTER BERETE HA 
JAMES R. CHALAIRE PIPETES 
JOSEPH СНПАВЕЛЛР ЖУЕТЯЙ 
RONALD M. CHILDRESS ЖҒНЕ 
ALAN B. СІСМЕРТЕУГЕН 
THOMAS L. COAKLEY PRSTE 
BRYAN E. COFFEY ЖУҒЯН 
WAYNE F. CONROY. 375 
MONTFORD J. CORLEY Ға 
JAMES M. CRYER ЯУ 
STEVEN J. CUMMINS ВУ 
CHARLES T. CURRY PETETA 
KATIE CUTLER ЕУ 
ROBERT F. DODSON PETETA 
ROBERT A. DUBSKY Е?ЖЕ 


HENRY А. EIDENMULLER, JR ТЕТЕТЕН 
ANTHONY J. ЕРІҒАХО УЖЖ 
CHARLES D. ЕТНВЕГСЕК ЕТКЕН 
THOMAS W. FELL, IR 

JOHN F. FERNBACKER, JR} 
RICHARD W. FISHER УЖЕ 
RONALD E. БІЗНЕНІ ЖУН 
GERALD Р. FITZGERALD AN 
HUGH H. FORSYTHE ауға 
GEORGE A. FRANK SSS 
GALE H. FRENCH Ж?ҒАН 
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GEORGE R. ЕВОВТЕ ТЕТКЯН 
ROBERT А.РЕВҮУЕР Е?ҒЯН 
ROYCE W. FUDGE, ХЕ ЕТКЕН 
JAMES M. GIBBAR ESTEM 
MICHAEL L. GOODE EYSTE M 
HENRY L. GRAVES, ҮН ЖУЕУЯЯ 
EARL J. GUIDRY, JR. ххх-хх-х...| 
MICHAEL HARRIS ЗУ 
PAMELA W. НАВТЕЭ ЕТКЕН 
BARRY W. HATFIELD EYSTE TA 
WILLIAM R. HEATON, ҮН ЕТЕТЕН 
FREDDIE M. НЕС 

ELLEN М.НЕНЕВИНСЕН ТЖ 
NEAL R. HICKLE ТЕТІН 

JAMES E. HOKE УЖЖ 
WERNER Е. HOLT EYSTE MA 

EARL D. HONEYCUTT, НЕ ТЕТКЕН 
VICTOR J. HOOPER, PAETE TA 
OSCAR C. HOPE HHH 
CHARLES Н.НСЕТТМЕН ТЕН 
FREDRICK У.ТЕРЕНТ  ЖТЕТЯН 
ROBERT J. ЈАКЕМАМ ТЕУ 
ROBERT F. JANUZZI, IE 
THOMAS JOHANI ЕТЕ 

LEON A. JOHNSON ТҒЯН 
ROLAND D. KANKEY 75757081 
THOMAS С.М. KEITEL  ЕУҒЯН 
KELVIN J. КЕККЕМВЕНОР ЕТЕТІН 
DOUGLAS F. KENNEDY IEMET MA 
GEORGE W. KOHN ЕТЕ 

GARY L. KOLDYKE 757571 
EDWARD G. KOZLOWSKI ЖУҒЯН 
HUGH W. LEWIS, IR 
OLIS L. LEWIS, e 
ROBERT E. LOACH PERETE MA 
VINCENT J. LODUCA УҒА 
ҺОВЕВТЕ.ІЛТІК  ?7ЖҒЯН 
IRENE S. МАСАПІ ЗО ЖУҒЯН 
JAMES C. MACK ПЕТ 
CHARLES E. MAHAN, JF ЕТКЕН 
VIK С. MALLING ЕТКЕН 
CHARLES J. МАМСАМЕМ ГО ЕТЕ 
DANIEL J. MANIX ТЕТЕ 
CARLOS E. MARTINEZ ЕТҒЯН 
JOHN G. MASTERS УБТ 
CRAIG W. MAYS ТГ 
MICHAEL J. MCCORMICK ТЕТ 
GARY M. MCKENZIE RETETA 
DOUGLAS 8. METCALF ЖТЖХЕН 
JON в. MEYER ЕТКЕН 

MICHAEL R. MICKELSON ЕУГЕН 
JOHN P. MOORE ЕТКЕН 
RICHARD R. MOSS а?ҒН 
RICHARD A. МОНМОСК  Я?ҒИЯ 
JEFFREY М.МГВҒЕПОТ Ж?ЕТЯН 
JAMES О.МЕМНОЦВЕР ЕУГЕН 
MICHAEL А. NOREEN PERETE WMA 
ROBERT G. ОҺЕАН, ЖУҒАН 
LINDA R. OLSEN M 
PRESTON L. РАВКЕН ЖУЖТЕҢ 
WILLIAM Т.РАВКЕН ТКЕН 
DAVID J. PAUL, ТЕУ 

JOHN G. РНПЈІРЗ УЯ 
WILLIAM Т. PONDER, СЕ ЕТЕТІН 
MICHAEL P. РОВСАНОЦ Е?ҒЯН 
DENNIS G. PUTMAN PERETE MA 
RONALD C. RAY ЕТЕК 
MARIANNE C. REAM ЖУҒЯН 
GEORGE C. RHYMES PRETE TA 
CHESTER W. RICHARDS ЖУҒЯН 
JOHN A. RITNER, ЈУЛУ 
STANLEY R. ROBINSON ЖУҒЯН 
PAUL E. КОМАМ, TA 
MICHAEL A. ROY 
THOMAS J. SALMON PETETA 
RONALD M. SEGA ЯН 
ALBERT Е.БВЕУЕНУМ УҒЯН 
ROBERT D. ЗНАМКЕ ЖҒНЕ 
JIMMY SHEHEE УЖЕ 

JAMES W. SHUMARD, Il ТЕУГЕ 
ERVIN M. SKOUSEN PEYE TA 
JOSEPH D. ЗМІТН ЖУЖАН 
ROBERT T. SMITHEAETE MA 
ROBERT A. ЗТЕМЕҮІК ЗУЛ 
MICHAEL J. STERN 
ERIKA C. ВТЕСТЕНМАМ ЖУН 
ROGER J. 8ВТВАМТТ ЖУЖАН 
SIDNEY W. STUART УЖЖ 
KATHY E. THOMAS EYSTE MA 
FREDERICK М. ТНОКМАМ ТКЕН 
MICHAEL J. ТОВВЕАМОр ЖУҒЯН 
HOWARD C. TOWN 
TERRENCE N. TRENTER ЯТКЯН 
ROGER L. VANDYKEN ЕТУЩ 
STEPHEN J. ҮАМҮЕСНЕ ЗУУШ 
CONRAD D. МАССЕМЕҺ КУЖУ 
JOHN C. waar 
ROBERT р. МЕН ЖУҒАН 
CARL S. WELTON ЕТУ 
GERALD F. WERTH ОСЕ 
EDWARD C. WHALEN, 2 ЖЕТЕН 
RICHARD D. WHITAKER 7ҒЯН 
FLOYD G. WHITEHOUSE, IERES 
MYRNA L. WHITNEY ЖЕУГЕ 
JOHN в. WILSON ЕТКЕН 


SETH G. WILSON PERETE HA 
JOHN B. WILT ERETTE TA 


THOMAS H. WOLFF POPEYE 
ELAINE A. WRIGHT ЕТКЕН 


LOUIS D. WRIGHT ТЖ 
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CHAPLAIN CORPS 
To be colonel 


ROBERT A. BRECKENRIDGE УЖЖ 
ROBERT G. CERTAIN ЯУҒЯН 
FRANCIS W. LORDEM ANN УҒЯН 
HAROLD E. OWENS Ж7ҒЯН 


DENTAL CORPS 
To be colonel 


DAVID F. АТАСК PERETE TA 
DONALD B. EDWARDS ЖТИ 
BARTON L. MCGHEE, ЈЕУ 
DONALD L. REVILL, N 
JAMES Е. ЗМООЗЕ ЕТЕ 


JUDGE ADVOCATE 
To be colonel 


DAVID A. BATEMAN ЕТЕ 
KELLY R. BECKLEY У 
RICHARD C. BRADLEY, III EZM 
BRENDAN M. DIXON SASS 
DOUGLAS W. LYONS, ОН  ЯТҒИН 
THOMAS S. MARKIEWICZ ЕТЕ 
HERBERT T. MCINTOSH, нр ТЕТЕ 
TODD E. NORTON PETETA 

RALPH Е.ОІЗОМ ЕУҒЯН 

RICHARD D. ROTH ЕТТЕН 

LESTER W. SCHIEFELBEIN, ХӘ ЕТЕТІН 
STEVEN H. SCHIFF ТЕН 

RICHARD R. SCHLEGEL ТЕН 
WILLIAM В. WOODS ЖУҒАН 


MEDICAL CORPS 
To be colonel 


JAMES P. BAGIAN ТЕГЕН 

CARL W. BOURNE ESETET 
WALTER А. СЕНАМВКЦ ЖТИ 
NENITA R. DAT 
CLIFFORD J. HATAWAY ЕТУУ 
DOUGLAS W. JOHNSON УТИ 
KENNETH A. JONESBQQS0a TA 
GARY J. ҺАТООВЕТТЕ УҒИН 
JOSEPH А.ІОВЕМ2ЕТТІР  ЕУЖУЯЙ 
BALTAZARA G. ОТОАСО ЕТҒЯН 
JOHN J. MACELUCH РЕТ ЕН 
THOMAS E. MURPHY 77 
JAMES Е. РАЕМ  ЕУЕТУЯЙ 
CELESTINO M. РЕКЕ  ЖТҒИШ 
STEPHEN E. РОНЦЕ ЕТКЕН 


MARIA М. ТІАМОМВЕАТО ТЕТЯ 
TERENCE Р. МАРЕ 


NURSE CORPS 
To be colonel 


LLEWELLYN ALSPACH Е?ЕЕН 
DONNA J. ALT ЕТКЕН 

MARIANNE F. AYRES ЖУҒИН 
NANCY A. DALPIAZ ЖУҒЯН 
KAREN A. FOLSOM PYETET 
CYRENA M. GILMAN PETETA 
DOROTHY H. HOLLIDAY Ға 
MICHELE A. КІНКІ  ЕУҒЯН 

ANNA J. АУЕ ЕТЕ 
CHERYL E. MCRAEBERGERON EYEYE MA 
SUZANNE I. MILES ЕТКЕН 
PATRICIA L. MILLER EPEE JA 
THERESA М.МОУЕЛЛЕО ЖЯУҒИН 
JUDITH А. РЕАВЗВОМ ЕТКЕН 
FREDERICK W. TROUTMAN PETETA 
ELIZABETH R. WILLIAMS ЖҒНЕ 


MEDICAL SERVICE 
To be colonel 
DOUGLAS A. WALKER ЕТЕ 


BIOMEDICAL SERVICE CORPS 
To be colonel 


JOHN 5. GLENN, RRR 
THOMAS J. OWENS ЕТКЕН 
CHARLES W. РАЕРКЕ ЕТКЕН 
JERRY C. WALKER ЕТЕГІН 
RICHARD D. WHEATLEY ЖОҒЕН 

THE FOLLOWING NAMED OFFICERS FOR PROMOTION IN 
THE UNITED STATES AIR FORCE, UNDER THE APPRO- 
PRIATE PROVISIONS OF SECTION 624, TITLE 10, UNITED 
STATES CODE, AS AMENDED, WITH DATES OF RANK TO 
BE DETERMINED BY THE SECRETARY OF THE AIR FORCE. 


LINE OF THE AIR FORCE 
To be lieutenant colonel 


JOSEPH A. АВВОТТЕО ЕТГЕН 
RANDAL G. ABRAHAM ТЕН 
PAUL R. ACKERLEY ЖОҒ 
CHARLES A. ADAMS, 28. ЕТКЕН 
ALLAN В. ALBERT ЖУН 
JOHN L. ALBERT EYEE MA 


JAMES A. ALBRIGHT ЕУ 
DAVID M. ALDRICH PRSTEM 
GARY R. ALEXANDER УҒЯН 
THOMAS M. ALFORD ENESTE MA 
GERRIT J. АЛЕМ ЖУЕУЯЙ 
MARTIN W. ALLEN ЕТЕУ 
STEVEN G. ALLEN ЖУҒЯН 
JOHN D. ALLERS ЖЕУГЕ 
DANIEL B. ALLRED EMET MA 
JERRY C. ALTMAN Т 

JILL N. ALTMAN ТИ 
MICHAEL D. АТОМ ЕУ 
GLENN м. ALTSCHULD, IF 
ROBERT H. ANDERLITCH УТ 
MARK E. ANDERSEN Е?ҒЯН 
THOMAS K. ANDERSEN ЖУН 
ANDY L. ANDERSON ЕТЕТ 
DOUGLAS W. ANDERSON 757 ЯН 
M:.RK A. ANDERSON PASTE M 
SCOTT G. ANDERSON ТЕН 
STEVEN С. ANDERSON 757578 
MILDRED В. ANDREWS  ТЕТЯН 
FLOYD R. ANIBLE, 
DERRICK D. ANKROM ЕТТЕН 
DENNIS M. ANNEN EYSTE TA 
JOHN F. ANTHONY, JR. PYETET 
GARY M. ARD 
EARLINE R. ARMOR ЖҒНЕ 
BLANE A. ARMSTRONG ЯУҒЕН 
JOHN L. ARMSTRONG УҒА 
JON W. ARMSTRONG ЕТУ 
CHARLES W. ARNOLD, 
WADE В. ARNOLD. 
MICHAEL J. АВТЕЗЕ ЕТТЕН 
CRASTON M. ARTIS 7 
AIMEE А. ASR 
DAVID АЗСАМІ ЕТЕ 

SUSAN P. ASHER 775758 
CECILIA A. ASKUE, E 
MICHAEL L. АТУЕІ ЕТІЛЕ 
JEFFREY AULT IQS Svan 
MICHAEL F. AUSSERER PYETET 
GEORGE R. АСТЕМ,2Һ ЕУҒИН 
CHARLES E. AYERS, 6575Ж 
STEVEN В. ALR ЕТТЕН 
VINCENT А??АҺЕЦЛЕ ЕТЕ 
RANDY S. BAAREMAN ЯУҒЯЯН 
STEVEN L. BABCOCK PERETE TA 
KEITH D. BAILEY УЖЖ 
THOMAS G. BAILEY УҒЯН 
TIMOTHY D. BARE 

BEN С. BAKER 

PETER J. ВА РЕТТІК  ЖТЕТЕН 
DALE R. BALMER PIETE TA 
CHERYL S. BALOMBINI PETETA 
DOROTHY L. BALTES  Ж7ҒИН 
JONATHAN E. BANCROFT ЕТЕТ 
REGINALD A. BANKS ЕТТЕН 
KENNETH E. BANKSTON 87575708 
GARY A. BARE, ЖУҒЕН 
RICHARD W. BARKER EY 
GEORGE G. BARKSDALE, НЕ ЕТЕКЕН 
DOUGLAS М. ВАНІ ОУ ТЕТЕ 
THADDEUS J. BARNAS ЖЖ 
LEE M. BARNBY  ЯУҒЯН 

DALE R. BARNES ЕТЕ 
EUGENE D. BARR. ТҒЯН 
SAMUEL J. BARR ЖУҒЯН 
TERENCE Е.ВАВНЕТТЕ ЕТУШ 
JAMES H. BARRY ТЕ?ҒЯН 
RONALD T. BARTHOLOMEW ЕТКЕН 
LARRY J. BATTIN ЕТКЕН 

LYNN A. BAUER,  Ж?ҒЯЯ 

RONALD E. BAUGHMAN ЕУ? 
JAMES M. BAUMANN  ЖУҒИН 
RANDALL BAXTER PETETA 
KERMIT K. BEAHAN PETETA 
RICHARD A. BEAN ЯУҒЯН 
CHARLES W. BEASON ЯУҒИН 
DEBORAH A. BEATTY ЕТ 
CHRIS A. BEATY PERETE TA 
MICHAEL С. ВЕАСОН PARETET 
CHARLES L. BECK, СЕР ЕТЕТІН 
GEORGE E. BECK, ОН  ЕУҒИН 
RICHARD D. BEERY, 
JAMES A. BEHRING ЖУҒИН 
KEITH R. BELLERE E TA 

THOMAS D. BELL.  ЖЯУҒЯН 

JAMES S. BELT  ЖУЖТЯЙ 

CRAIG V. BENDORF УЯ 
JOHN W. BENGTSON ETETE TA 
FRANCIS Е. BENIK ЖУҒИШ 
DOUGLAS A. BENJAMIN EYEYE 
ROBERT W. BENNINGTON ЖУҒАН 
RICHARD B. BENSINGER ЖУҒЯН 
LEONARD F. BENSON ЕТКЕН 
RICHARD E. BENSON Б ЕУҒЯН 
JOHN M. BENTZ.ERETE TA 

THOMAS F. ВЕВАНИЛХЕГЛЛЕ ЕТУГЕ 
ARTHUR R. S. ВЕВЕНІІ КАР ЖУҒЯН 
FREDERICK L. BERG ЕУ 
ROBERT C. BERGER EHETE TA 


MERILYNN M. BERGSTRESSER SSS van 


MARK H. BERNER. ЕТКЕН 
PAUL М. BESSON ЖУҒЯН 


CHRISTINE E. ВЕСЕНІ ЕТУ ФЕТЕТЕН 
JEFFERY T. ВЕҮЕВ ТЕТЕТІН 
ROGER A. BICK, PERETE MA 

JOHN S. BICKET ЕТ 

THOMAS A. BILLIG PARETET 

EDDY R. BILLMAN ЖУҒЯН 


KEITH F. BILYEU ЖУХЕН 
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SHERMAN M. BINGHAM ТТТ MICHAEL G. CARTER ВЕТ KEVIN J. рАУІЗ  ЖЕТГЕН 

WANDA E. ВІЗВА_ ЕТІН WILLIAM L. CARTER BUTETE MA MICHAEL P. DAVIS ESTEA 
MARK A. BISHOP ЖУҒИЯ PIA L. CARUSO ТЕУ EUGENE M. DAWSON, ҮН ЕТКЕН 
BENNETT M. BIA ERNESTO D. САЗІАМО В ТТ HARRY A. DATE 
MARION А. BLACK Т MARK A. CASLEN ТЕГЕН NANCY К. DEAN 7 
STEVEN К. ВАСКЕ УЕ BARBARA J. CASSIDY 7 CHARLES R. DEARTH ТҒЯН 
RICHARD H. BLACKMON У GEORGE Т. САУАЛ Ж7ЖЯЯ ROBERT Е. DEGRAPHENREID ЕТКЕН 
DONALD I. ВҺАСКМУЕ,ОЕН ЖТЖ LANNY R. CAWTHON ЖЕУГЕ JULIE В.РЕГЕЗРЕЗЗ ТЕТЕ 
KEVIN W. ВЬАМСНАНО ЕУГЕН MELANIE А. СЕСЕНЕР ЕЖЕН CARLOS E. DELGADILLO ЕУ 
КОВЕНТ Р. ВГАМСНЕТТЕ 5757 MARTHA J. CENKCI ЕТТЕН RUSSELL J. рЕГЛСАР ЕТЕТЯН 
KATHI C. BLEVINS E333 RICHARD L. СЕВУЕТТІК ТГ KAYE А. DERUIZ ЕТУГЕ 
WESTANNA H. ВОВВТТТЕ Я7ҒЖН STEVEN A. СНАВОЦЛА ЖУҒИН RICHARD M. РЕЗІМОМЕ УВУ 
GORDON D. BOLTON ЕЕЕ WILLIAM A. CHAMBERS  ЕУҒИН DENNIS J. DIAMOND PERETE HA 
GARY A. BOMAR УЖЕ WILLIAM L. СНАМВІЕЕ ЗУБ FRANK DIBARTOLOMEO, ҮНІ ЕТКЕН 
DAVID J. BONHAM 575 JAMES CHAMBLISS, ХӘ ТЕТЕТЕН LANSING E. DICKINSON ТЖ 
JOSEPH J. Вомтыр ЕТЕТЕН DEBBIE L. Е.СНАМРЕАЦЕ ЖЕТЕН RICARDO DICOCCO, УН 
ALDEN D. BORTON  ЖУҒИЯ 2Е808Т.СНАМЕ ЕТКЕН HERBERT L. DIEW ЖОҒ 
PAUL E. BTH CHRISTOPHER M. СНАРІМЕУГЕТЕН BRIAN J. DILLON ЕТЕ 
LADDY F. BOVEY PETETA MARGARET J. СНАНЦЕӘ ЕТКЕН VIRGINIA A. DILLON ЕТСЕ 
HOWARD A. BOWER сос. И KENNETH Е. CHARPIE, ҮН ЖУЖУЯЯ ROBERT L. DIMMICK ЕТКЕН 
ALBERT J. BOWLEY, JR, EARL S. CHASE ТЕУГЕ FLOYD RJR DISSING ERPPETETHA 
OLEN E. BOWMAN ЕТІН MARK б. СНАОНЕТ УЯ JEFFREY С. DOD УУ 
WILLIAM J. BOWMAN ТЕТЕ REYNALDO M. CHAVEZ PTATEM CYNTHIA G. роп ЕТКЕН 
CAMERON S. BOWSER ЕТЕ JAMES Е.СНПЕЗЕ ЕТТЕН MARK J. DONAHUE PRETE 
JAMES A. ВОУЕН ЖЕТЕН MARYANN H. CHISHOLM PETEJA ROBERT J. DONOVAN, ПЕ ЕТКЕН 
KEITH D. BOYER, 575708 MICHAEL Е. CHORNEY PETEA JAMES L. DORMAN, СЕР ЕТЕТЕЙ 
CHARLES L. BOYLE, 267044 LUCIEN H. CHRETIEN, ҮН ЖТЕТЕН JAMES M. DORMAN ЕТКЕН 
BRIAN A. BRADEN УЖЕ LOUIS Е. СНВІЗТЕМЗЕМ ЕТТЕН MARY O. SULLIVAN ГОЗЗ ЕРЕН 
KENNETH R. BRADLEY ЖЕТКЕН MICHAEL J. СНВІВТЕМБЕУ ТУН DONALD L. DOTSON ТЖ 
JEFFREY р.ВВАКЕ Ж7ЖУЕЙ TIMOTHY PAUL СНЫІ8ТІБ УЖЖ TIMOTHY S. DOTY ЕТКЕН 
MICHAEL J. ВВАМСНІМ ЕУ CLAYTON K. S. CHUN ТЖ DANIEL Т. DOUGHERTY ВУЖ 
ALLEN G. BRANCO, ЈУ BARBARA L. САНК ЕТКЕН PHILIP J. роус АВ ЖТЖТАН 
ROBERT W. BRANDON ЕТТЕН PATRICK J. CLARK 7 JOSEPH S. DOWNS Ж?ҒЯН 
JAMES G. ВВАВМЕП УИ STEPHEN М.СІ.АВК ТЕТІН WILLIAM J. DOYLE, ПІ ЕТЕТЕН 
CHARLES D. ВвАҮМЕНІ Ж7ҒН STEVEN D. САНКТ MORRIS с. DOZIER, ҺЕ ЕТКЕН 
JAMES P. BRENNAN, JR, 0677Ж THERESA R. CLARK ЕТКЕН RICKY J. DRAKE RETETA 
DANIEL BRIAND PERETE тномлво.р.с.АнК Ж?7ҒЯН DENNIS DRAKOPOULOS ТЕТЯ 
ROGER D. BRICKLEY PETETA DANIEL P. С.АТАМОРР ЖҒНЕ DANIEL LEE DRAPER ТЕУ 
TIMOTHY C. ввПСЕР ЕТТЕН LAWRENCE J. CLAUSEN ЖУҒАН DENNIS L. DRAYER ЕТКЕН 


JOHN W. BRIGHTON ТС STEVEN E. CLAY ЖТЖ DAVID A. DREDDEN Е ЕТЕ 
PETRA S. ВАІСМАМ ЕТСЕ SCOTT K. CLAYPOOL УҒИН CATHY А. DREHER 777 
LESLIE W. ВВОСКМАХ ЕТКЕН WAYNE G. CLEMONS ЖУҒАН STEVEN F. DREYER 779 
ROBERT W. BROEKING Уй WILLOW СИЕРВУАЛОУ ТЕТЕ PHILIP L. рвІзКП1 ЕТЕТІН 
THOMAS J. ВЕОХВЕН У STEPHEN L. СІЛЕТ ЕТЕУ HARRY E. DROTTZ ЕТЕТІН 
ELIZABETH SPENCER n оосо MICHAEL A. СІЛМЕ ЕТГЕН MICHAEL V. U 
WYMAN BROOKS MICHAEL J. сов ТЖ ROBERT B. DUDLEY ЕТТЕН 
YVONNE BROOKS; MICHAEL К. CLOUD ТС JAMES A. рОКЕ ЕТ 

JAMES D. BROPHY IE JANET I. COHOON PETEA STEPHEN H. DUKER УСЕН 
STEVEN F. ВВОВӘР ЕТЕТІН CARLOS D. co DANIEL L. DUNAWAY ЕЕТЕЯН 
TIMOTHY J. BROTHERTON ЕТКЕН LARRY J. COLBERT УЯ KIMBERLY ООМВАҺЕТЕТЕЯН 
BRIAN М. BROWN ЕТЕ RONALD A. COLBERT УЖЖ BRUCE A. DUNCAN ЕТКЕН 
CURTIS L. BROWN, ГАУ GARY H. COLE, ЕТЕ LAWTON G. DUNCAN Б ЕТЕЯН 
EDWARD E. BROWN ЕТКЕН 2АмЕвв.СОһЕ ЖУН MARVIN P. DUNCAN ЕТКЕН 
ERIC M. BROWN ЕТТЕН LEROY M. COLEMAN, ЖУЖАН LEE S. DUNLAP ТЕТЕ 

GLENN M. BROWN ЕТТЕН NICHOLAS F. COLEMAN УЖЖ KEVIN W. DUNLEAVY ЕТГІ 
JAMES E. BROWN, Ер ЕТЕТІН CORILLA D. COLLINS ЕТЕ GERALD B. DUTCHER УЖЕ 
JOSEPH LEE ВНОУТ ЕТКЕН DAVID J. COLLINS  ЕТЕЛ JOHN с. румомр УЖ 
MARK P. BROWN ЕТТЕН KATHY R. COLLINS PIETE ALEXANDER M. EARLE, ТЕ ЕТЕУ 
RANDALL W. BROWN ЕТКЕН SUSAN M. COLLINS RGSS ROBERT E. EAST, 
ROBIN D. BROWN Т TIMOTHY J. COLLINS ЕТТЕН JAMES N. EASTMAN, ПІР ЕТЕТІН 
WILLIAM E. BROWN, ЈЕ ЕТКЕН JOHN в. COMPTON ЖУЖИЯ ROBERT E. ECCLESTON PIPETA M 
EDWARD R. ВЕГСЕ ЕТЕ HOLLY R. CONNER ЕТКЕН STEVEN C. EDGAR ЕТТЕН 
JOHN M. BRUCE ж?н KENNETH W. CONOVER ҒИ ALAN C. EKR 
GREGORY L. BRUNDIDGERMETE MA NEAL J. CONRAD УЕТЕГЕН LESLYE J. ЕГВЕНТ ТЕТЕ 
KELLY В. ВВҮАХ ЕТКЕН BERTRAM CONROY УК WILLIAM В. ELMER SSS 
FRITZ J. ВКҮАМТ ЕТЕЙ CURTIS L. COOK Тен MICHAEL S. ENNIS ЕТЕ 
THOMAS A. BUCKLIN ЕТТЕН MICHAEL R. COOK PETEA RONALD L. ESPENSHADER УЯУ 
MICHAEL J. BUDDE RIPETE MA TIMOTHY J. COOK ?ҒЯН CARL D. EVANS ЕТСІН 
HOWARD Р. ВОЕНЕН 778 MICHAEL D. COOLEY ЕТСІН JOHN J. EVANS ЖУТИ 
THOMAS G. ВОІ..АНЦ ЖОЖ DAVIS S. СООРЕНІ ЕТТІ DAVID E. EVERHART ЕТКЕН 
JOSEPH ВОМЕСКЕР БУ GARY L. COOPER ЕТЕ MICHAEL S. ЕУЕНЗЕ ЕТКЕН 
FRED А. BURAN ШЕЙЕТСЕН STEPHEN R. COOPER ЕТТЕН PETER В.ҒАВЕВР ЕТЕТІН 

GARY D. BURG BERETE WA DAVID K. COPP ШЕ ЕУ DAVID 8. FADOK УЖЕ 

JOHN C. BURGESS, J REMETT STEVE С. COPPINGER SWS, BRENT J. FALKENBERGPIPETETAA 
JAMES W. BURN REBECCA L. CORDER PETEA IVETTE FALTOHECK У 
DAVID BURLESON ЖЖ DANIEL P. CORLISS ЕТТЕН JEFFREY R. ҒАМСНАТЗКҮР ЕТЕТІН 
ROBERT Е.ВОНІЕЗОМЕ ЕТЕ ARTURO M. CORONA ЕТЕ FREDRICK С. РАЕМЕШ ЕТТЕН 
DAAREL Е.ВОВМЕТТЕ ЕТЕ IVAN А. CORRETJER ЖҮЛГЕ GEORGE C. РАВВЕШ ТСЖ 
WILLIAM F. ВОВМЕТТЕР У ANTONIO CORVO. РЕТ Ға THOMAS A. FARRIER ТЕН 
PAUL J. BURN ЕТУГЕ CHARLES W. СОТТЕКЕГІ ТЕТТЕН DAVID Е.ҒАВЫОЕК ТЕТЕ 
THOMAS M. BURWELL ТЕГЕН MICHAEL R. COUILLARD ЖУҒН ESKER J. FARRIS, ПІР 76767771 
WILTON Е. ВОВУ ГЕЙ EDDIE COUSINS, 78. БЕУ LARRY J. ARRI 
BRUCE А. BUSLER ЕТЕ ANDREW H. COX ЕТЕТІН FRANK FEDARKO Е 
2АМЕ8М.ВвОТСНЕК ЖУН MICHAEL G. COZORT ЯУ JUDITH A. РЕСЕН УБТ 
JOHN E. BUTCHER PRETE MA JAMES L. CRAIG, ARF JOHN Р. РЕП ЕН ЕТЕУ 
ROBERT J. BUTLER, 2 7ЕТЯН BARRY W. RAGE NATHAN 8. FELDMAN PETEA 
QUEENIE А.М.ВҮАВЗ ТЖУҒЯН CHARLES G. СВАМҒОНЦ ЕТКЕН JEFFREY E. ҒЕЛІМЕТНЕЕТСЯН 
STEVEN W. BYRUM ЖТЖИН THOMAS М. CRESSMAN ТЖ HAROLD L. FENNER, ХА ЯТЕТЯЙ 
NONIE С. CABANA SSS JAMES M. CRESTA УЖЕ STEVEN A. ҒЕНВЕ?АНҺР ЗУУ 
JOSEPH R. CAFARELLA, ҮҢ ЕТЕУ ALLEN D. CRIDER ЕТУГЕ JOAN 8. ҒЕВСОЗОМЦ ЕТЕ 
DAVID A. CAHELA SYS Sl CHARLES H. CRISP EETEHI LESTER С. FERGUSON ТЕТЕ 
JOHN P. CAHILL, ХӘ ЕТЕТІҢ JERRY L. СКІЗЗМАМ ЕТКЕН MICHELE С. ҒЕВВАМТЕ ЖЕТЕН 
THOMAS P. САНП ЕТЕ THOMAS J. CROAK ТЕУГЕ DEBORAH К. РЕКЕТ 
RONALD W. CAIN, ЈАВНУ THOMAS CRONIN ЕТЕ EDDIE J. FERRELL ЖТЕТЖ 
JOHN T. CALLAWAY, ӘӘ ЕТСЕ SAMUEL V. CROUSE Ж7ҒИН BURTON M. FIELD аттан 
MARY A. CALLAWAY ЕТТЕН NANCY L. CROWLEY ЕУ MICHAEL P. FILAN ТКЕН 
DAVID G. CALLINS ЕТЕ Ей ANDRES N. CUELLAR, ШЫ оосо DAVID B. ЕПЛРРІР ЖУЖАН 
JAMES Е.САМРЕ УЖЕ JEFFREY М. СОКУ MICHAEL J. FINNEGAN ВУЖ 
DONALD H. САМРВЕ ЖЕТСЕ THOMAS L. CULLEN ТЕТЕ RODOLFO E. ІРО ЕТКЕН 


WENDY S. САМРОГ ЕУІ RICHARD D. CUMMINS ауса DREW R. FISHER ЕТЕГІН 

JOHN Е. CAM pH JOAN M. CUNNINGHAM ЕТКЕН HENRY J. FISHER ЕТЕУ 
ROBERT С. CANFIELD УҒИЯ JOHN L. CURRIE PIPETES M KEVIN J. ЕІТФНАННІЗ ЖЕТЕН 
EDWARD C. САМСЕҺОВЦ JOSEPH E. CUTHRELL, ПЕ ЕТЕТІН PHILIP B. РІТІЈАККЕІ ТІ ТЕТЕ 
JAMES C. CANTRELL, II GUY K. DAHLBECK PRETE RODNEY S. ЕІТФРАТЫСКЕ ЖУ 
MICHAEL A. CAPPELANO CHERYL L. DALY ТЕН JEFFREY L. LADEN 
KATHLEEN M. CARD BSS PATRICK R. DALY УҒЯН ROBERT M. FLOWERS УС 
RICHARD S. CARLSON, КЕШЕТІН CHARLES P. DAVEY, ХЕ ЖЕТЕН GUY D. FOLLANSBEE RIPETE HA 
CHARLES F. CARMICHAEL, ПІ 6757Ж RICHARD C. DAVIDAGE УХ WILLIAM D. FOOTE ВЕ 
MICHAEL J. САНХЕҮ ТЕЛЕН DONALD G. DAVIDSON ЕГЕ GARY N. FORD тауға 

JOYCE M. ca WAYNE D. DAVIDSON 7767Ж GEORGE E. FOREST ЖУНУ 
DONALD P. САВНОГ ЕТКЕН BILLY G. DAVIS ра) MAURICE H. ҒОЯВУТН УСЕН 


X-X... 
JAMES W. CARTER, JR рУ CLIFFORD M. DAVIS, 8) THOMAS L. FOSSEN PRSTEM 
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MARK P. FOSTERETS HA WILLIAM J. HALLER THOMAS Е. HULL SSS 
MICHAEL A. FOUGHTY 777 THOMAS М. HALLETT УН BARNEY G. HULSEY УХ 
CAREY M. FOUNTAIN УХ DANIEL G. HALPERN ТЕН SHERYL Y. HUMMEL ТЕТІН 
RONALD D. FOWLER ТЕ CHARLES W. HAMBERGER, В ЕТТЕН DONALD E. HUNSUCK 757 
DAVID A. ҒОҮБ ЕТКЕН MARK W. HAMILTON Б ЕЛГЕН PETER L. HUNT ВЕТ 
MARTIN L. ҒВАСКЕНЕ ЕТЕ STEVEN L. НАМРТОМ ТЕЛ ROGER C. HUNTER ЕУҒН 
GEORGE K. FRANCOIS, 78. 2ЖУҒТЯЯ DARRELL O. HANCOCK 7575 GEORGE D. HURLEY ххх-хх-х... | 
JOSEPH H. FRANKLIN ІП ЕТЕТІН THOMAS S. НАМСОСК ЕТ ЕЙ TIMOTHY W. HURST 77 
ROBERT С. FRANKLIN DAVID A. НАМОЕ ЕТКЕ KENNETH S. HUSTON ЕТСІН 
GORDON L. FRANTOM У TERRY R. НАМКЕНЗОМ ТЕТЕ WALTER E. IFILL ЕТЕТІН 
GARY L. ҒНАЗВЕВЕ ЕТ ЕН ARTHUR W. HANLEY, INN JUNIOR L. INGLIS ЕТТЕ 
WILLIAM E. РКАБЕН ЕТГІ THERESA P. НАММОМ ЕТТЕН JOHN L. INSPRUCKER, ПІР ЕТЕТІН 
RUSSELL J. ҒНАВТТЖТЕТЯЙ DALE R. HANSEN ЕТКЕН JAIME E. IRIZARRY ЕТЕТІН 
JAMES A. FRAZIER, ХЕ ЕТЕУ DOUGLAS F. HANSON ЕТЕГІН WILLIAM L. IRIZARRY ЕТКЕН 
DOUGLAS W. FREEMAN ЕТКЕН STEPHEN M. HARCOURT ЖОҒ RALPH D. IRVING, УЙ 
DAVID J. ЕВОПІВЕТН ЖТЕТЯЙ CRAIG S. HARKER ЕТКЕН MICHAEL T. IRWIN ЕТЕ 
PAUL J. FROMMELT ПИ ЕТЕУ DEBRA S. HARMAN ЕТҒЕН JACK M. IVY, ә ЕТКЕН 
MITCHELL S. FRY PESTE THOMAS E. HARMAN, ЕЕ ЕТКЕН LAWRENCE M. JACKSON, HR 
MITCHELL в. ЕвҮТЕ ЕТЕ DONALD L. HARPER ЕТТЕН ROBERT A. JACKSON ЕТЕГІН 
PETER C. FUCCI, RASTEM CHAVIS W. HARRIS ЕУ RONALD M. JACKSON ETATE 
NICKIE J. ғоеват ТЕТІН DENNIS RAY НАНЫ УЖ BRENDA R. 2АСКВОМВЕУЕЛ ЕТЕТІН 
MICHAEL J. ОЛЕН ТЕН MICHAEL Е. HARRIS ЕТКЕН RICHARD E. JAMES ЕТКЕН 
WAYNE R. FULLERTON ТЖ VICKI L. HARRIS ЕТКЕН STEPHEN M. JAMES ЕТЕУ 

R. GAYLE кіл тер Уй CHARLES Т. HARRISON ТЕГЕН MICHAEL D. JANEWAY ЕТЕТІН 
FRANCIS Е. Tuns JANET L. НАНТ ЭТУ ROBERT J. JANGRAW, ЕТКЕН 
RONALD P. ЕОНВТЕМАОЕЕТЕГЕН ROBERT с. HARTLEY 77 MARK W. JANTZER ТЕТЕ 
JOSEPH P. P. ARI GLENN K. HASEGAWA ЕТКЕН MAXWELL D. JEANE, СЕ ТЕТЕТЕН 
STEVEN N. GABRIEL MICHAEL E. HATCH ЕТКЕН DENNIS P. ЈЕАМЕЗИ ЕТЕУ 
JAMES E. GAGNON, 757 RAYMOND D. НАТСНЕЦ ЕТКЕН ALBERT J. темкімер ЕТЕТІН 
HENRY B. GAITHER, 29. ЕТКЕН HUGH E. HAUENSTEIN PETE MA GLORIA P. ТЕМКІМЕР ЕТЕТІН 
MARK V. GALLAGHER ТЕТЕ RANDY L. HAUPT ERSTE GREGORY L. JENKINS PETEM 
DEBORAH C. САО ЕТҒГЕН JOSEPH F. HAWKINS, ҮН ЕТЕТЕН MIKEL J. JENNINGS УТЕ 
MICHAEL к. GALLOGLY ЕТСЕ MICHAEL А. HAWKINS ЕТТЕН JOHN D. JOGERST ЕТЕГІН 
HENRY N. GANT ЕТЕ LYNN С. HAWLEY, ЖЕТЕН BRIAN F. JOHNSON ЕТЕ 
ALBERT C. САМФЕМОІЛЕН ТЕТГЕН JOHN L. HAYES ЕТТЕН CLINTON т. JOHNSON, ТЕТІН 
ROBERT A. GARAY ЕТЕ TERUMI HAYES ЕТКЕ GLENN R. JOHNSON ЕТТЕН 
JACK C. GARDNER, RF DOUGLAS С. HAYNER ЕТЕ JAMES L. JOHNSON ТЕТІ 
JON A. GARDNER, ЖУҒАН TERENCE W. HAYNES УН JAMES M. JOHNSON BIETE MA 
LAWRENCE D. GARRISON, RRR LOUIS Е. НАТ ЕТТЕ ЕТЕ JEFFREY S. ЈОНМЗОМ 77И 
RICHARD Е. GEARING SSeS JAMES Е. HAZUKA ПЕРУУ KENNETH RAY JOHNSON ЕТЕ 
FREDERICK R. GEBHART, ХӘ ЖУЕТЯН JULIA В. HEAVIRLAND BSCS KURT A. JOHNSON ЕТЕ 
DONALD A. GEMEINHARDT ЕУ KENNETH R. НЕВЕВТЕ ЕТЕ ҺАҒАЕ JOHNSON Е ЕТКЕН 
DAVID T. СЕМОУЕВЕ DAVID E. HEDIN PETEJA LOUIS M. JOHNSON, R 
CARL GEORGE PIETE MA MARK K. HEFFERLY ТЕН MARK D. JOHNSON ЕТТІ 
DOUGLAS Е.СЕОВСЕ  ЕТЕЯН RONALD J. HEFNER, БЕТ MICHELLE D. JOHNSON ТЕ 
JEFFREY P. СЕНА ЖУБУЯ NANCY С. НЕСІАМР ЕТЕ ROBERT А. JOHNSON ЕТЕ 
DONALD М. GERHART ESETE MA JOHN Р. ны ЕТГІ WILLIAM C. JOHNSON ЕТЕ 
CHRISTOPHER А. СЕЗСНКЕ ЕТЕГЕН ROBERT 1. НЕІМ ТН WRAY R. JOHNSON ЕЕЕ 
ANDREW L. GIACOMINI, JR ENRETE MA KEITH H. HEISE ЕТЕ MARLON W. JOHNSTON ТЕТЕ 
JOHN M. GIBBONS лет Ган GREG Т. НЕШ ЕБТО NN DANIEL К. JONES ВЕУ 
STEVEN R. СП. ВЕНТИЛА LLOYD J. HEMMERT, ЈК ЕУ DAVID T. JONES PIETE HA 
EDWARD W. GILBERTSON ИУ KENNETH D. HENDRICK Уға GARY D. JONES ЕТКЕН 

DAVID S. ОП,ЕТТЕР ЕТТЕН ROBERT R. НЕМКЕЦ ЕТЕТІН MICHAEL Е.ЛОХЕВЕ ЕТЕ 
TOMMY L. GILMORE ЕТКЕН EARL R. HENLEY ЕТЕ DAVID G. ОМЕНӘЕ ЕТЕ 
ALEXANDER Р. СВОЕ ЕТЕ LESTER T. HENLEY, ТУ ТЕГЕН 2АмЕвК.ЛувШЕЕР ЕТЕТІН 
MICHAEL G. СІАВРҮ ЕТКЕН PHILLIP W. HENNING, ЈА ЕТЕТЕН GEORGE KAILIWAI I BSCS 
CHRISTOPHER L. ОІА?Е ЕУҒИН BENJAMIN G. HENSLEY ЕТТЕН MARK E. KAIN ЕТЕ 

JAMES C. GLENN, ПУЛИ RICHARD 8. HENSLEY Б ТЕТІН GREGORY L. KAISER УН 
ROSS а. GOBEL ЕТГІ JAMES M. HENSON PIPETA AH WILLIAM J. КАГАБКІЕ ЗТЯ 
ANTHONY GOINS PETEJA DAVID L. HERNANDEZ  ЕУЕЕН MICHAEL S. KALNA ЕТСЕ 
WANDA В. GORDON PETEJA DARRELL L. НЕНИІСЕЗ ЕТСЕ THOMAS Е. КАМА ЕТКЕН 
MARK L. GOSLIN ЕТЕ RANDON R. HERRIN ТЕУГЕ WILLIAM М. KANYUSIK ЖУН 
STEPHEN к. GOURLEY ЕЖЕН ELIZABETH R. HERRING ЕТКЕН DAVID A. KARNS| 
CHRISTOPHER С. GRADY ЕТТЕН ROBERT J. HESTON ЕТКЕН STEPHEN A. KAUMANS ТЕТЕ 
ROBERT E. GRAETER УЯУ RICHARD J. HEYSER Я7ҒЕН PATRICK С. KEATING УЖ 
MICHAEL В. GRAHAM ТЕТЕ ANTHONY J. НЕҮМАНР ТЕУКЕН DAVID W. KEENAN ЕТТЕН 
GLORIA J. GRANT ЕТУИ JAMES A. HICKIN ЕГЕН DON L. KEITH; 

MARK W. GRAPER УХ JOHN E. ніСКЗ И CALVIN L. KELLAM 89 

ARMAND P. GRASSI, JR. ЖЕТЕН MARVIN L. HIGGINS ПЕ ЕТКЕН WAYNE H. каев рэт 
FRED GRAY  ЕТГЕН JOHN A. HILL ТЕУГЕ PAUL C. KELLER, ЈЕ. | 
PETER W. GRAY ЕТТЕН SUSIE M. HILL  ЕТЕЛЕ THOMAS G. КЕШЕНЕ 
WILLIAM E. GRAY, ПЕ ЕТТЕН WANDA G. HILL ЕТЕ STEVEN P. KELLEY PASTEH 
JEFFREY W. ОВЕСНАМІК УЖЕ DELORES 8. нп.8МАХ ТЕТЕ DAVID A. KELLY ЕТСІН 

GARY W. GREEN ЕТКЕН NORMAN M. HILS ЕТКЕН LONNIE KELLY, JR. PETETA 
LORAN L. GREEN PIETE AA DAVID G. HINCY ТЕУГЕ GEORGE L. KELMAN ЕТКЕН 
MICHAEL A. ОВЕЕХУЕ ЕТТЕН JOHN C. HINDS PIETE HA JAY A. KENDALL ЕТКЕН 
MICHAEL R. GREEN ЕТЕ STEVEN S. НІЧЕЗ ВУЖ GREG R. KENNEDY 578 
PHYLLIS J. ОВЕЕУ  ЖУЕТЕН CHERYL НІМЕВВАМРЗОМЕЛЕТГЕН JOHN J. KENNEDY, IRF 
CHARLES R. GREENWAY PIETE KENNETH T. Ш оосо EDMUND М. KERA ВЕТ 
JAMES Е. GREENWOOD ЕТТЕН TOMMY D. НІХОМ, MELANIE А. KERA PETE 
BRENDA JEAN GREGORY S303 STEVEN E. нолаи JOHN Н. KERSHAW PETETA 
CHARLES Е. ОВЕСОКҮ ЕУҒЕ PETER Е. НОЕМЕ)| RICHARD M. KESSEL ЖУҒЕН 
JACK I. GREGORY, с Ун BRIAN P. HOEY ЕТ PETER М. KICZA, AR. 
PAUL C. GREGORY, ХЕ ЕТСЕ WILLIAM C. НОҒЕНЕН ЕТТЕН DONALD т. KDbD 

ROY L. GRESHAM ЕТТЕН MARK S. HOFFMAN ЖТЖ JIMMY B. KIENTZ ЕТКЕН 
DEXTER D. ОБІРЕІМ ЕТЕТІН KARAN T. HOFMANN УХ MARCUS D. KIESCHNICK ЕТКЕ 
JEFFREY В.СБІРЕІТЕ ЕТЕТІН ROBERT М. HOGAN ЖТЖ KATHLEEN D. KIEVER ЕТКЕН 
JOHN P. GRIMES, ТЕР ЕТЕТІН BRUCE K. HOLLAND, ЕТЕ MICHAEL O. KILLPACK ЕТТЕН 
RICHARD H. GRISET, ТӘ ТЕТЕ LYNN м. HOLLERBACH SSS MICHAEL A. K. КІМ PETEM 
THOMAS J. GROFF ЕТУГЕ ARIZONE HOLLINS ЕТЕ CRAIG L. KIMBERLIN SSS 
WILLIAM A. GROOTEN, HI PRETE RICHARD D. HOLMGREN УУ ROBERT T. KINCAID, JR. 
ALAN S. GROSS ЕТУГЕ THOMAS L. HOLZ ЕТКЕН BRIAN C. KING 
CHARLES Н. GROSS е? PETER A. НОГЛСАХС ЖУҒЕН 

THOMAS A. GROZNIK ТЖУҒЯЯ JAMES S. НОРЕ ЖУҒЕН JACKIE L. KING ERETZA 
KONRAD S. GRUCA У SCOTT J. HOROWITZ BSCS RAYMOND E. KING | 
RUSSELL R. RUN CHF HUGH L. HORSTMAN Т LAWRENCE S. KINGSLEY ЕТСІН 
GLENN A. GRUNER ЖТЖ RICHARD G. HORN DANIEL С. KINNEY ЖТЖ 
JOHN A. GUILLEN PIPETA ROY E. HORTON, шұ ЕТЕ TERRY J. KINNEY ЕТЕУ 

W. MICHAEL GUILLOT. FESTEMA EDMUND R. HOTZ, ЕТЕ LORNA J. КІРРНОТ ЖТҒЯН 
JOHN D. GUMPERT, УТИ CHARLES L. HOUSTON, ТІ ЕТ” MARK Е. КІРРНОТ ЯУ 
ROBERT GURVITZ ESS CHARLES L. HOW ЕТКЕН ALLEN KIRKMAN, JR EMETTE 
ROBERT B. GUTSHALLEMETE HA KATHY S. HOWE ЕТУГЕ BARRY D. KISTLER ЕТТЕН 
KURT D. HACKMEIER яу WILLIAM O. HOWE, ЕТКЕН EMIL J. KLEEMANN ЕТСІН 
JAMES G. HADLEY EPET E MA HAROLD R. HOWELL ЕТІН RUSSELL B. ким ЕТКЕН 
ERNIE H. HAENDSCHKE УЯУ ROBERT W. HOWELL ЕТЕ JAMES R. KLUEH ЕТТЕН 
ALLAN S. HAGIN ТЕУ ROMAN N. HRYCAJ ЕТТЕН КЕММЕТНР.КМАРР УЖЕ 
JACK R. HALES ЖУҒАН WILLIAM V. HUBBARD ЖЕТЕН STEVEN D. KNOTT EPESA 
DEBORAH A. HALEY ЖУҒЯЯ THOMAS W. HUBER ҒИ JAMES S. KNOX, ЈУНИ 
BRUCE А. НАЛ, ЕГЕН PAUL B. HUDSON PIPETTE KENNETH J. KNOX ТЩ 
JAMES H. НА ЕТТЕН WILLIAM S. HUGGINS ЯУ ROBERT C. KNOX, JR EGRESS 
MARK D. HALL УЖЕ JERI У.Е. НОСАМ DARYL J. KNUTH ЕТЕ 


ROBERT F. НА ЕТҒЯН PAUL D. HLN ROGER D. KOBLE PRETE 
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WILLIAM J. КОЕМІТ?ЕНІ ЕТКЕН JO ANN S. МАВТІМ ЕТТЕН LAURA J. MUNRO PETETA 
PETER P. KOLODZIEJ CZY KERETE JOANNE W. MARTIN, 22 GARY G. MURPHY ЕТЕ 
ILONA A. KOLTER ТЕУГЕ JOHNNY A. MARTIN ЕТКЕН CHARLES H. MURRAY PETETA 
VALERIE C. КОМЕРТЕТЕЕН LEEROY A. MARTIN ЖУҒАН DOUGLAS L. MURRAY 757 
GARY С. KOONEY, JOSE А.МАВТІМЕЛЕ ЕТСІН MICHAEL J. MUZINICH PRETE MA 
BUDDY L. KOOTZ, ЗЕЛЕТТЕН BENJAMIN J. МАВ2ЕТТЕР ЕТЕТІН MELINDA A. MYERMONCERET 777 
ЕТЕТКЕН DAVID С. MASON Б ЕТЕ ALVA D. MYERS ЕУ 

ROBERT W. МАЗОХЕ ЕТТЕН GERALD J. МҮЕНЗ ЕТСЕ 
PAUL G. KOSSINA PASTE WA MARIO MASTRANDREA, ӘНЕ ЕТКЕН ROBERT C. MYERS 777 
MICHAEL C. KOSTER PIETEI WALTER MATHIS ЯҒ ROC A. MYERS ЕТКЕН 
ARES G. КООМІЗ ЕТІН WILLIAM Е. МАТНІЗ ЖТС STEVEN D. М?ҮКЕТЕТГЕН 
JEFFREY V. КООН ЖЕУ ROBERT J. МАТТЕЗЕ ЕТКЕНІ DALE A. NAGY ТЕТІН 
ROBERT J. KOWALCZYKEMETE HA JESSE MAURICIO SSS NS LOUIS J. КЕЕЕҮР ЕТЕУ 
LEO D. KOWATCH, сер Тян ARTHUR W. MAY Ға DOUGLAS А. NELSON ЕТТЕН 
KENNETH L. KRAMARICH ЕТУШ MARY M. МАҮ ЖТЖ MICHAEL L. NELSON PIETE WA 
NEIL T. КВАЦВЕЕ ЕТКЕН RONALD R. MAYNARD ЕТКЕН BENJAMIN R. МЕУІМЕТЕТГЕН 
GARY J. ККЕШЕН ЕТШ JAN B. MAYULIANOS PETETA NAOMI C. NEWSOM, 
DARRYL B. ККЕІТМАМ ЕТ BRIAN К. MAZERSKI BRS RONALD R. МЕМЗОМ 75757 
JON L. КЕВЕМКЕЦ ЕТЕГІН MICHAEL D. МСАТЕЕБ ЕТІН ROBERT MICHAEL NEWTON ЖЕУГЕ 
STANLEY Т.КВЕЗОЕ ЕТКЕН РНІМР Н. МОВО ЕТГЯН DAVID С. NICHOLS БУУ 
MICHAEL J. KRIMMER ЯУ PATSY J. МССІЕІЛАМИЕТГЯН WILLIAM L. NICHOLS ӨТЕН 
NANCY А. KROSNOFF УЖ JAMES R. MCCLENDON ТСЖ DALTON С. NICHOLSON УЕ 
LAWRENCE КОЕ КА ЖОҒ ROGER D. MCCLESKEY, QUINN H. NIXON, Svs 
BARBARA J. KUENNECKE,§ ESTHER E. MCCONNELL ЖЕТТЕН RANDALL L. NOCERA ТЕН 
WILLIAM R. KUNZWEILER ЕТТЕН JOHN S. MCCORMICK УЗ MICHAEL P. NORRIS Т 
JOHN W. күмЕР ЕГЕН SUSAN K. MCCREA ЖУАН RANDALL K. NORVELL, ЖЕТЕН 
MATTHEW J. ҺАСОСЕЗЕ ЕТКЕН JOLYNNE MCDONALD PETETA DAN A. NOVAK, ЕТТЕН 
JAMES H. АКЕ ЕТТЕН MICHAEL D. MCDONALD УЯУ GAIL M. NUSZ ххх-хх-х...1 
BILLY LAKES ЕТ SHERRY R. 8 WILLIAM R. NU SZ INF N 
ROSS B. LAMPERT ТТЕ DIANE J. MCFAIN ЕУ PATRICK D. OBRIEN ЕТЕ 
GLENN G. LANDRAM ТН DENNIS M. мога oox. PATRICK J. OBRIEN ЕТТЕН 
FRANK A. LANE, ТЕРКЕН SEAN M. MCGOLDRICK, TIMOTHY J. OBRIEN ЖЕТКЕН 
SCOTT M. LANG ЕТКЕН BRIAN Е. MCGRAIN ИТЕН | FRANK OCASIO УСЕН 
JON М. АМСРОВР ЖУАН GORDON В. MCKAY, IAN P. OCONNELL| 
THOMAS В. LANGLEY ЕТКЕН STEPHEN E. МСКЕАС ЮТЩ JAMES R. ODELL ЕТТЕН 
ERDIE O. LANSFORD, ПУНИ DIANE S. МСКЕМЛЕР ЕТТЕН ROBERT W. ОЕНН ЖТЖ 
THOMAS L. LARKIN ЕТТЕН MARTY K. MCLAIN У KEITH H. OFFEL ТЕН 
THOMAS А. LASH, PRESTEM KATHLEEN L. МСҺАПОНИМЕ ТЕТЕ RUSSELL А. OGRINZ ЕТЕТТЕН 
JULIAN A. LASSITER, 1957575700 DAVID P. МСЦЕВАМЕТЕТЕЯН CHARLES E. OLANDER ЕТКЕН 
DIANN LATHAM ЕТТЕН BRIAN W. MCMAHON, 76 GARY W. OLDS, ЕТ 
MICHAEL G. ҺАГОНЫМ ЖЕУГЕ MARVIN L. MCMILLIAN ТЕТЕ JEFFREY C. OLEARY ЖТЕУЕН 
DONALD C. LAUMANN ВУЖ PATRICK L. MCNAMARA 778 
EDWARD W. ҺАУЕНОГЕЕ ЖУҒЯН FREDDIE МСВЕАНВӘ ЯУҒЯН 5 
COLQUITT LAWRENCE ЕТКЕН JAMES H. МСТІОНЕ ЕТУ KENNETH D. ORBAN PETETA 
KEVIN S. ҺАУВЕМСЕ Ж7ҒАН PAUL D. MCVINNEY ЕТЕ THOMAS L. ORR ЕТТЕН 
LARRY L. ҺАУВЕМСЕ ҒАН ARTHUR C. MEADE PETEA KAREN E. OSBORN ЖЕТСЕН 
RICHARD G. LEARY ТЕН ALFRED S. МЕА”РОК ЕУ BENJAMIN F. ОЗЕКИ 
WALTER F. LEDFORDEN ETEMA BILLY G. MEADOR ЕТТЕН THEODORE M. OTERO, ПІ ҒИ 
DAVID B. ЕЕЕ ЕТКЕН EDWARD M. MEANS, ШЖ CRAIG T. ОТТО PRETE 
DOUGLAS Е..ЕЕ 575 JOHN J. MEDINA EMATE M ROBERT P. OTTO PETETA 

JOHN A. MEDLIN ЖТЖ LARRY Е. OVERMYER Ж?ҒИН 

PATRICIA A. MEIER ЕТСЕ MARK H. OWEN. ЕТКЕН 
JAMES G. ЕЕ ЕТСІН GARY M. MELCHOR PETETA DOUGLAS Н. ОМЕХЕ ЕТТЕН 
DOUGLAS R. LENGENF ELDER SRS ANTHONY D. MELENDEZ 75757 JERRY W. PADGETT ERETTE M 
DANIEL P. LVZ DALE D. MELLINGER. NE MICHAEL С. PAD 
MARK LEONARD ЕУ GEORGE F. MIHALCIK ЖУЖЯ MICHAEL H. PAIT PRETE 
LINDA L. LEONG УСЕН GREGORY M. MILAN ЕТКЕН DONALD M. PALANDECH ОҒ 
ROBERT G. LEONIK ЕТТЕН ALMA J. MILLER ЕТКЕН LINDA K. PALMER PRSTE WA 
JEFFREY L. LEP TRN N BARRY J. мплЕНКЕ ТЕТЕ ROBERT J. PARA 
JAMES T. LESTER, СЕР ЕТЕТЕН DON 5. MILLER ЕТКЕН CURTIS J. РАРКЕ ОЯУ 
KOLIN W. һЕвтЕНЕ ТЕУГЕ DOUGLAS B. MILLER ТКЕН GREGORY P. PARKER УЖЕ 
2АМЕ8К.ІЕУАМ ЖЕТКЕН DWIGHT J. MILLER  7СаН JOHN W. PARKER ЕТТЕН 
JOHN W. LEVY, ПЕ ЕТ GLYNIS M. MILLER ЕТСЕ TERESA А. PARKER ЖУЖТЕН 
MARTIN D. LEWIS ТҒЯН GREGORY R. MILLER ЕТЕУ DONNA H. PARRY ЕТ 
ROBERT A. LEWIS А7ҒЯН JOHN B. MILLER EYSTE TA JOSEPH M. PARSLEY PETETA 
SAMUEL A. Воно WILLIAM S. MILLER ЖУУ JAMES D. PARSONS ЕТСЕ 
JAMES M. LIEPMAN, 25 7757Ж IRENE M. N. мп зрелата MICHAEL F. PAS 
WAYNE LIGHTSEY ххх-хх-х.. | GARY W. MINOR, EDWARD G. PATRICK ТСЖ 
BLAKE F. LINDNER ӨТЖЕН DAVID L. MINTZ ЖУК DARTHY J. PATTEN. PETETA 
PETER Н. ЛОТТАР ЖУЖТЯЙ EMMETT J. MITCHELL ЖЕТКЕН MICHAEL F. PATTERSON ЕТЕ 
STEPHEN S. ЭУЕ RONALD Т. МІТТЕМ? МЕТ УСЕН RICHARD A. PAULSEN ЕТКЕН 
JOHN F. LITTLETON, ПР ТЕУ KENNETH E. МІТТӘР ЕТЕ JAMES D. PAULY, ХЕ ЖУБТАЙ 
BRIAN K. LI RICHARD L. MODELLERET HA LINDA C. РАҮМЕ ЕУЖЕН 
KURT d. LOBECK, PASTEH BRUCE R. MOLEN ЕТЕ MARY С. PAYROWOLIA ЖЕТЕН 
ROBERT J. LOCKERE TE TA WILLIAM Е. МОПТЕН ЖЕТСЕ MARTIN G. РЕАҮҮНООЅЕ УСЕН 
KIRBY R. LOCKLEAR EMETA ROBERT J. момопл Ор ЕТТЕН DOMINICK J. PECORA 7ҒЯЯ 
STEVEN Т.ҺОҒОНЕМ ЗУБУ JORGE L. МОМВЕВВАТЕ ЕТЕ DANNY R. PEGRAM УУ 
DAVID G. LONDON PAETE MA PETER C. MONTGOMERY ЖУҒАН DAVID K. PELAEZ ЕТКЕН 
JAMES E. LONG, ЖУТИ BARBARA MOOCK, PRETE GERALD W. РЕЛ.ЕТТ 2575Ж 
LESLIE J. LON CLYDE D. MOORE, ПЯТ ARTHUR J. PENA ERSTE WA 
MYRA J. оқа ЕТКЕН GRACE A. MOORE, BERETE TA LAURIE A. PENGRA ЯТҒЯН 
QUINTON R. LONG, ТЕТЕ HENRY A. MOORE PETEM FELIX W. PENN EYEE 
HENRY B. LON JEANETTE MOORERMETE MA JAMES L. PENNEKAMPPIPETETHA 
MICHAEL A. LONGORIA ЖОҒ LARRY D. MOORE BETETA JOHN F. PERKINS, PETETA 
PHILLIP D. LOOS ТЕТГЕН LARRY W. MOORE ЕТЕ PHILIP L. PERKINS ЕТЕТІН 
CLIFTON J. LOPEZ, FN TIMOTHY в. MOORE УЛ SHARON 8. PERRY Ж?ҒЯЯ 
EDWARD T. LOUGHBOROUGH, JR BRASS WILLIAM D. MOORE, JR ТЕ DAVID T. PETERS УЖ 
GRADY A. LOVETT E3333 DONNA А. МОВАСО ЖУЖАН DAVID K. PETERSON ЕТСЕ 
CRAIG Z. LOWERY ЕТСЕ MICHAEL R. MORELAND SSS DONNA E. PETERSON ЖУЖЖЯ 
GREGORY Е.ОМУКІМОНЕ ЖЭҒИН BRIAN G. MORGAN ЕТКЕН MARK A. PETERSON, ЕТТЕН 
DONNA J. LUCCHESE PRETE MA FORREST E. MORGAN ТЕН JOHN P. РЕТІТО HRE 
JERRY А.ІЛЖЕР ЕТКЕН GREGORY L. MORGAN Saal DAVID A. PFEIFER ЖУ 
MARK H. LUNDBERG ЕТЖ JACK E. MORGAN, IRF WILLIAM T. РЕЕТРҒЕН БУБТ 
DANIEL M. LUNDIN УЖЕ MARK E. MORGAN H DAVID W. PHILLIPS ТЖ 
ROGER W. MACK BERETE SHARON M. MORISON ЖЕТЕН GARY L. PHILLIPS ЖУХТЕН 
DAVID P. MACKENZIE, УСЕН ABRAHAM MORRALL, ТИ HORACE D. PHILLIPS Saya 
JAMES E. MACKIN ЕТКЕН AVERY М. MORRIS, RSTS HORACE J. PHILLIPS  Ж7ЖУЯЙ 
STEVEN А. МАС. АТАОВ УУУ CRAIG S. MORRIS ЕТУ LINDA M. PHILLIPS Я?ҒИН 
JOHN А. MACLELLAN ЖЖЖ MARK А. MORRIS ЖУҒАН RAY R. PHILLIPS ЖУЖУЯЙ 
GLENN E. MACY ЕТУГЕ ROBBY W. MORRIS 778 PAUL W. PHISTER, ТЕР ЖУУ 
BRUCE S. MAHAFFEY A DAVID R. МОВТЕР ЕТКЕН ВОВЕВТР.РІАСІМЕ ЖУҒЖН 
DAVID J. МАНЕН ЖУҒАН LAWRENCE В. MORTON ЖТК KATHLEEN E. PIVARSKY PETETA 
WILLIAM С. MAISCH УЖЕ ALPHRONZO MOSELEY PAETE MA PAUL K. PLACE ЕТТЕН 
MICHAEL D. MAJOR ЖУҒАН WILLIAM D. MOSES, ШТУ JAMES L. PLAYFORD ТУЛИ 
DUANE S. МАКІР ЖУЖЕН STEVEN L. МОВТЕНОр АХЖ STEVEN L. POLLARD 7ҒИН 
JOHN D. мах? УЖЕ JOHN R. MOULTON, EMATEA WILLIAM G. POLOWITZER, LIBRETE 
TIMOTHY J. МАКІМЕНДЕРЕУЕЕН ВТЕРНЕМР.МОЕІЛ ЕН ЖТҒТАЙ DANNY R. POPHIN ЕТГЯН 
MICHAEL S. MARKOW - PATRICK D. MULLEN ЕУ PHILIP Т. POPOVICH ЕТТЕН 
ROBERT T. МАНЫЛИ5ТҒЯН ALLAN W. MULLER ЕТЕ THOMAS L. РОЗТ  Ө7ҒЯЯ 
EMMETT C. MARSHALL, ЈУ BILLY W. MULLINS GSS GREGORY M. POSTULKA ЖУҒН 
GUY L. МАВТЕПЛЕР ЕТКЕН THOMAS J. MULROY PETE MA JOSEPH J. POW, JR] 


GARY J. MARTIN ЕТКЕН JUDYANN L. MUNLEY PETEA BRIAN E. POWERS 
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STEVEN R. PREBECK 30S DAVID R. SCHMITT BSUS DESIREE D. 8ТОХЕР ЕТТЕН 
MICHAEL J. РКЕСЕШ ТАЙ ЕТТЕН WILLIAM T. SCHMITZ ТЕТЕ WAYNE G. STONE ЕТЕ 
WALTER B. РЕЕВІ КҮР ЕТЕТЕЙ K. STARR SCHOELLEMETS MM ROBERT W. STOREY 7 
DAVID A. PRIBYLA ТҒЖЯ NEAL G. SCHOENEBERG ЖОҒ GARY А. S OR 

TERRY о.РЫІСЕНВ ТЕТІ РАО. Е. ЗСНО ТЕВЕ JEFFREY R. вТОСОН ТЕТІН 
TIMOTHY W. РВІМТФЕХНОЕҒ ЕТТЕН THOMAS J. С. ВСННАОЕН  ЕТҒЯН GERALD B. STOUT 7 
DEAN A. PROFFITT, ІІ ЕТЕТЯЙ KENNETH R. SCHUENEMEYER УЯ MICHAEL E. STRANG 8775777 
CAROL A. PROPER ЕТТЕН LANCE J. SCHULTZ ЕТТІ JAMES Е.вТВАВЦЕВ ЖТЕТЯЙ 
ROBERT PRYOR, AN GREGORY A. ӨСНІЛЛЕР ЕТЕГІН JAMIE R. ЗТВАЗЗЕН ТЕТЯ 
STANLEY Е.РИСКЕТТ ТЕТ STEVEN J. SCHUMACHER ЕЖЕН BRYANT B. ӨТВЕЕТТЕ 7 
JOHN E. РОЕҒЕМВАВСЕН 757 RONALD С. SCHWARTZ У SCOTT Е.вТЕЕІРЕВТІ ЖУФУЛ 
САВҮІ.РОРҒЕН ЕТЕТІН THOMAS LEROY 5СОССІМ  ЕУГЕН MATTHEW J. STRICKLAND ЕТКЕН 
THEODORE B. PURVIS, ШТЕТИ CHARLES Е. SCOTT ІШ, GORDON R. STRONG PRSTEM 
DAVID L. РҮАХТЕ ЕТЕ DAVID J. SCOTT ERATA MICHAEL P. 8ТОТТЕ ЕТСЕ 
JOHN E. PYZDROWSKI BSS TONY с. SCOTT PETEM GAIL P. ЗООЛУ 

CURTIS R. QUIMBY ЕТГІ SAMUEL C. SEAGER, ЕТЕ DAVID L. SULLIVAN ТЕТЕ 
GRANT B. RALSTON PIETE MA JOSEPH K. SEAWELLEMETE M JOHN C. SULLIVAN ЕТТЕН 
ROBIN RAND ТЕТЕ CRAIG M. SEEBER ТКЖ JONATHAN P. SUNRAY ЕТТЕН 
KEVIN K. RANKIN ЕТКЕН GARY S. SEIGEL ЕТЕ RICHARD L. SUTHERLAND УУУ 
RICHARD A. RANKIN ЕТТЕН THOMAS SELINKA ЕГЕН JOHN в. SWARSBROOK ТЖ 
MONROE J. ВҺАТОНҒОНВО ТЕТГЕН GEORGE R. SELIX PASTE MA HOWARD M. SWARTZ, ПУ 
DARRELL R. RAWLINS ЕТЕ SCOTT V. SELLS PETETA КАТНҺЕЕММ.ӨМЕЕТЕ ЕТТЕН 
JOHN с. RAWLS ТЕУГЕ THERON L. SEVERANCE ПЕМЕТЕЯН CANDACE J. SWENSON 7757 
VIRGIL с. RAY, ІП 727 DONALD Р. БЕРЕРІ ЕТІН HOWARD E. SWIMS PEATE 
KATHLEEN E. W. RAYMOND ЕТКЕН EARL G. SHAFER PRETE AA SHELBY L. SYCKESEMETE MA 
RANDE S. RR ANNA M. ЗНАКІЕЕ Ж7ҒЯН JOHN Р. SYKES БУЗИ 
RICHARD L. REASER, ТЕР ЕТЕТІН AZEEZ M. SHAMIYEH ЖТЖ RONALD M. TAIT ЕТСЕН 
DONALD R. RED DANIEL L. 8НАВРЕЛЕТКЯЯ JOHN А.ТАРРАМ ТҰН 
TERRENCE F. КЕСАМ ТЕТЕ ROGER С. SHARP ESETEM CLARENCE E. TAYLOR, ОНЕРЕТСН 
MAURICE E. REGISTER ТЕУ CHARLES S. SHAW Т NR EDWIN S. TAYLOR PRSTEM 
LAURIE J. ҺЕН ЕТЕТІН EDWARD L. SHAW, JR. PASTE GLENN E. TAYLOR ТЕТЕЯН 
JEROME REID, ХЕ ТЕТЕТЕН JUDITH E. smAWR ТУИ HUGH K. TAYLOR, PETETA 

JOHN M. REIS ТЖ SCOTT A. SHAW БЕТТЕН KAREN A. TAYLOR PIETE MA 
WILLIAM В. ВЕМВЕВЕ ТЕТІН WILLIAM J. SHAW ЕТКЕН NELSON W. TAYLOR, IV  ЖУҒЕН 
MARK W. КЕМЕ ТЕУ WILLIAM F. SHECK ЕУ REBECCA A. TAYLOR ЕТЕ 
SUSAN J. RENFRO§QQS7S MA 2АМЕ8Ғ.8НЕЕрҮР ЯТЕТЕЙ TIMOTHY J. TAYLOR ЕТТІ 
THOMAS N. RESHA, КЕТЕТІН THOMAS E. ЗНЕ НАМЕК Ж7ҒЯН LEONARD F. TEMONEY УЯ 
ВАЕВАВА Р. КЕҮМО 877 FRANCIS Е. SHELLEY, AN KAREN L. TEW SRS 
MICHAEL L. RHODES ЕТСЕ JOHN J. ЗНІҮМЕМ ЕТІН SUSAN M. THARP ТЕТЯ 
ULYSSES S. RHODES ЕТТЕН PETER A. SHOCKEY PATEA GARY O. THEISS PAMETE AA 
ADRIAN L. RICHARDSON ЕТТЕН CHARLES B. зНОТУЕ 77И JANET ANTHEA ТНЕМТАХОЗ  ЕУГЕН 
MARK H. RICHARDSON ШЕ ЕТЕ SUZANNE L. SHRIMPTON ТЖ THOMAS W. THIBODEAUX ШУ 
CLYDE Е. рр ЕТ CHARLES R. SHUCK ЕТТЕН ANGELIA M. THOMAS ТЕУГЕ 
TERRILL W. кп күр тЕТЕТай JERRY I. ЕСЕР ЕТЕТІН EVERETT H. THOMAS Е 
JOSEPH R. RINE, A LARRY С.п TOMMY T. THOMAS PIETEN 
JOSE м.о ЕУ ROBERT ғ. SIMMONS ТЕУГЕ DAVID J. THOMPSON ЕТКЕН 
CONRAD M. RITCHEY PETEJA STEVEN A. SIMON ЕТІН DONALD B. THOMPSON ЕТСЕ 
LEONARD M. RITCHEY ЕТСЯН SANTIAGO C. БІМРІЛСТАХО ЕГЕН EDWARD A. THOMPSON ЕУЕЕН 
SUSAN C. ВОАСНЕ ЕУ DARRELL L. БІМӘЕТЕТТЕН ERIC M. THOMPSON ТЕН 
ROGER E. ROBB ЖҮҒЕН DAVID N. SINGLEY ЕТТІ WILLIAM F. THOMPSON УЖЕ 
CATHERINE M. ROBERT JERRY T. SINK QS PAULA С. THORNHILL EPEE 
JOHN D. ROBERTSON ЕТІН ROBERT J. вІНОІЗ ЕТСЕ JOSEPH R. THORNTON PETEA 
JOHN M. ROBERTSON PASTEH LEONARD A. SISTEK, ОНЕГЕ LILLIE 8.ТНВЕАГОПА ТЕТЕ 
DENNIS E. ROBINSON ЕТСЕ GEORGE R. SITER, ШВУ JACKIE R. ТІҺЕВҮР ЕТЕТЕН 
MARYANN A. ROBINSON ЕТҒЕН LISA В. ВКОРАЦ ЕТТЕН MARK J. TILLMAN ТЕТЕ 
DOUGLAS C. RODGERS УЖЕ WILLIAM G. ЗІЛСАН УСЕН RANDY J. TIMMONS ЕТЕЕН 
JAMES L. RODGERS ЕТТЕН THOMAS C. SLIWOSKI ТС ROBERT W. TIREVOLD, 067 СЕЙ 
JOSE R. RODRIGUEZ УИ NEAL C. SLOAN ЕТГІ DAVID A. ТОМ ЕТКЕН 

DAVID M. ROETZEL ТЕТЕ CALVIN SMALL ЕТЕГІН DARYL L. TOMCZYK ТЕТІН 
DAVID L. ROGERS ЕТЕ DANE J. SMALLESTE AA ROBERT Е. TOOKER ЕТСЕ 
JOHN P. ROGERS, ТЕР ЕТЕТЯН AUSTON Е.8МІТНІ ЕЖЕН LINDEN J. TORCHIA PRETE MA 
GREGORY D. ROGGE Ун СНАВҺЕВҒ.вМІТНЕ ЕТСІН THOMAS А. ТОВСЕНЗОХМЕ ЕТКЕН 
CONSTANCE S. ВОНКЕТ ЕТСЯН DAVID G. SMITH УЖЕ STEVEN а. ТОВВЕХСЕ ЕТЕ 
ELAINE ROMAN ERSTE WA DAVID K. SMITH ЖУН KAREN M. TORRES ВУ 
ANTHONY F. ROMANO PETEJA JACK L. SMITH, ЕТИ GAYLEN L. TOVREA УУ 
DANIEL ВОМАХО ЕТЕ KENNETH F. SMITH BSCS YAU K. TOW ЕТЕ 

BARRY L. ROMESBURG PETEA KENNETH R. SMITH ERMETE M JAMES J. ТЕАТВТЕН ЕТЕУ 
JAMES 8. ОЗА ЕТЕ RICHARD E. SMITH ЕУЖЕН JOHN Е. ТРАММЕ ЕТСЕН 
LANA G. ROSALES УЖЕ ROBERT G. SMITH ЕТЕ PAUL E. TRAPP EQQS¢S MA 

EARLIE O. ROSE, ТЕР ЕТЕТЕН вовевтм.өмітні ЕТЕГІН ANDREW L. TRAYWICK ЕТТЕН 
LARRY W. ROSE ЕТКЕН DAVID E. SNODGRASS ЖУҒИН WARNER N. TREST ЕУҒЕН 
DONALD L. ROSENBERRY ЕТКЕН GARY W. SNYDER ЕТКЕН CARMEN E. TRIBBLE УС 
MICHAEL W. ROSS ТЕУГЕ JEFFREY М.вМҮрЕН ЖУЕТЕН ЈАМЕЗ А. ТВІЧКАВ ТЯ 
STEVEN Е. НОЗВ ЕТТЕН ROBIN A. SNYDER ЕТЕ KEITH D. TROTT PERETE YA 

SUSAN M. ххх-хх-х.. | JOSEPH SOKOL, сн ЕТЕУ LARRY E. TROWER ЕТЕНЕ 
MARK A. ROTH  ЯУҒИЯ PAUL W. SOMERS ЕТЕГІН KENNETH G. TRUESDALE RQQS 33 
PAMELA M. ROUND ERETTA THOMAS L. SORRELL ЕТТЕН ALEXANDER ТЕОЛПЛ ОГ ЕТТЕН 
WILLIAM С. ROWDON ТЕН DAVID А. SOWINSKI  ЖУҒЕН LARRY M. TRUMP ERSTE WA 
JAMES Е. ROWLAND ЕТ LEON C. SPACKMAN 7 CHRISTOPHER R. TSCHAN ЕТТЕН 
CHRISTOPHER W. КОТУНУ JOSEPH W. ЗРАҮІЕКОВ ЕТЕ MILTON E. TUCKER PRSTEM 
DAVID W. RUFFIN ЕТТЕН JOSEPH A. SPANN  ЕУГЕН MARION D. TUNSTALL ЕТКЕН 
KATHY H. RUNK ТК DAVID A. ЗРАТАНОВ ЕУ STEPHEN D. ТИНВХЕНЕ ЕТТЕН 
ANDREW Р. ОЗЕЕ ЕТКЕН ERNEST E. SPECK, ТАР ЕТЕТІН THOMAS F. TWOHIG У 
DANIEL A. ЕОӨВЕІЛІ ЕТУГЕ STEPHEN М.8РЕХСЕ  ЖУҒН WILLIAM W. UHLE, JR. PAETE TA 
DAVID L. КОЗЗЕІ ЕТЕТІН WARREN R. SPENCERIPETE MA JIMMY E. UNDERWOOD ЖУН 
DAVID L. Russ ЕТКЕН DAVID E. SPENNY ЕТЕЕН STEVEN P. UNDERWOOD ТИН 
DAVID W. RUST SRS HENRY К.ЗРІНЕЗ ЕТСЕ BETH A. UNKLESBAY PETEJA 
TIMOTHY P. RYAN У JESS М. ЗРОМАВІ Е  ЖТҒЯН DOUGLAS M. ОРТОЧУ 
PETER J. ҺҮКЕРР ЕТЕТІН CLAYTON Р. ЗРЕІЕТ БУЕ KENNETH Р. (ЕТТЕ ЕТКЕН 
DENNIS F. SAGER 757 RITA A. SPRINGER ТЕН STEVEN С. УӨНЕНІ ЕТТЕН 
VICKIE J. ЗАІМОМЗ ЖЕТТЕН RAINER P. STACHOWITZ ЖТҒЕН CARL S. UST Jae 

DAVID J. SANCHEZ ТЕТІН TREVOR J. STAD JEFFREY С. УАПЛТОХ ЕТТЕН 
WILFREDO SANCHEZ ЖУАН RANDALL P. STAGER ЖҒНЕ WILLIAM B. УАХСЕР ЕТКЕН 

E. ANDREW SANDBERG, IF GLENN E. STANKIEWICZ ЕТТЕН DEAN С. VANDEHEY 5758 
REYNALDO 8. ЗАМОІСО ВТУ STEVEN R. 8ТАНКЖУЕТЯЯ VINCENT H. VANDEVELDE ЖУН 
DAVID W. SANDLIN, In ЕТКЕН MARK Е.втЕВИЛЬ ЖУБТЕН DONNA J. VANHOOSE УИ 
STEVEN Р. ЗАМОМАМ ЕУ DANNY STEELE N GILBERT J. VANWAGNEK ESC 
RAYMOND A. ЗАМТІАСОВ ЖУН ALAN L. ЗТЕМЕМ ЕТКЕН HUNTER W. VARDAMAN, ШЕУ 
BARRY J. ВАНМАСК ЕТКЕН MARK D. STEPHEN  ЕУҒЯН MEDIATRIX L. vaSSER ЕТКЕН 
PAUL W. SAVAGE ЕТТЕН GARY W. STEPHENS УЖЕ NARDA L. VEGA PRETE 
GERALD J. SAWYER PIETEI MICHAEL A. STEPHENS ЕТСЕ CHARLES B. VENABLE ЕТУГЕ 
JAMES M. ВАУТОВ ЕТКЕН BRET STEVENS ЕУ CHARLES L. ҮТЕНЗЕ ЕТКЕН 
JOHN M. SCANNELL EQS Sl ELOISE M. STEVENS ЖУҒИЯ DONALD J. VIROSTKO УУ 
RICHARD М.8САРТХЕР ЕТЕ MICHAEL J. 8ВТЕУЕМЗ ЖУХЕН 2АҮМ.УІТТОНЦ У 

DAVID W. ӨСЕАНВЕ ЕТІН ALFRED J. 8ТЕМАНТ УЖ FREDERICK М. VORNBROCK ЕТТЕН 
RONALD W. SCHAEFER ЖОҒ BARBARA А. ЗТЕМАНТ ТЕТЯ SUSAN J. VOVERIS УУУ 

JAN В.8СНАЕОВ, ЕК ЕТҒЕН MOSES STEWART, ЕЕ ЕТКЕН RUSSELL L. WADDELL ЕТКЕН 
JOHN A. SCHAFER PAETE CHARLES W. STILES ЖУН ANNETTE D. WADDELOW ЕТСЯН 
ROGER B. 8СнЕРІЗ УЖ РАСІ,М.8ТІРЕ ЕТСЕ RALPH Е.МАПЕР ЕТЕГІН 

WAYNE A. SCHIEFER ЕТСЕҢ STEVEN M. STOGSDILL ЕТТЕН BRIAN М. WAECHTER PUETE 
RANDALL R. SCHMIDT Ж? DANIEL L. STOKES УЖЕ BARBARA J. WAGNER ЕУ 


WILLIAM N. SCHMIDT Ун DAVID A. STONE PIPET MA FREDERICK E. WAGNER SASS 
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KEITH J. ЧАОМЕКЕ ЕТГІ 

DENNIS J. WALDROPE VETE TH 
KATHLEEN A. МАПОНВОР  ТҒЯН 
КІМ M. WALKER ЕТЕ 

STEPHEN D. МАКЕН ТУНУ 
MARGARET T. WALLACERQQS¢@ 0 
MARSHALL А. МА АСЕТ 
ROBERT В. ЧАПАСЕ  УҒЯН 
SHIRLEY А. МАТ АСЕ ЖУҒАН 
ВВОСЕ А. таланты | ххх-хх-х. | 

GUY M. WALSH PRSTEM 

LEROY L. WALTER AN 
QUENTIN С. МАТЕН ЖУҒЯН 
JOHN Е. WARD, ТЕУ 

HORTON BARBARA J. WARNER БУНУ 
GRACE Q. WASHBURN PRETE TA 
LAREN K. WATANABE ТЖ 

NAN ETTA WATSON УЛУ 
WILLIAM T. WATSON, 

GLENN D. WATT, JRE ЕТКЕН 
CLAUDE E. WATTERS, ПІ 57ҒИН 
KENNETH R. WAVERING БУ 
JOHN R. WAY, 2 ЕТКЕН 

DANNY W. МЕВВ ТБ 

JEFFERY В. МЕВВ ТТ 
RICHARD D. МЕБӘТЕНІ ДІ 
RANDALL S. WEIDENHEIMERS ЖУН 
PHILIP D. МЕПМВЕКО ЕТКЕН | 
ALLAN M. WEINER ЕТКЕН 

PAULA А. МЕ ЕМСЕ 
WILLIAM J. WELKER, ЈАТ 
GEORGE Р. МЕЛЕН ЖУҒЯН 
CATHERINE A. МЕНЕ УЖЖ 
RICHARD R. WELTON ЖУҒАН 
WILLIAM W. МЕММІМСЕН ЖТЖЕН 
FRANCES M. WENTWORTH QQSOS MA 
MARK М. WERTHMANN АЖ 
ROBERT T. МЕЗТЕЕТГЯН 

DAVID C. МЕТ,ЕБЕМ ТН 

LEE М. МЕТ2ЕІ ЦИ ЕТКЕН 

BRIAN R. WHALEN ЕТЕ 

DEREK Р. WHEELER ЖУҒЯН 
MARK J. WHETSTONESQQS3S TA 
JAMES F. WHIDDEN, ПТ 
ARVIL E. WHITE, ПЕ ЕТЕ 
DAVID B. МНІТЕР ТҒАН 

G. ANDERSON WHITE, ПІ(ШЕТГЕН 
HILDERY P. WHITE, ХЕ ЕТКЕН 
PAUL K. WHITE 

CRAIG C. WHITEHEAD 7ҒИЯ 
JOHN A. VV N 
MICHAEL М. WHYTE PIETET 
KENNETH Е. МІЕСНЕКТЕ ТЖ 
BILLY в.мпаптЕ ТЕТЕ | 
KEITH M. WILKINSON ТЕЛЕ 
BILL E. WILLIAMS, 5 
CHAPMAN U. J. МІЛЛАМВ ЖУҒАН 
HARVEY L. WILLIAMS, ХР ТЕЖЕ 
JAMES R. WILLIAMS, ПІ Ж7ЖТАЙ 
KAREN S. УПІЛАМӘ ЖУҒАН 
KEVIN E. WILLIAMS ТИИ 
MICHAEL D. WILLIAMS ГН 
RALPH W. WILLIAMS, ШЕ ЕТЕКИН 
RONALD D. WILLIAMS ЕТКЕН 
SIMON L. WILLIS, ВБИ 
CARTER E. WILSON, ІІ ЕТКЕН 
DAVID L. WILSON БУУ 
JESSE C. WILSON, 25 ЖТЕТЕН 
SANDRA F. МПЗОХЖУҒЕН 
SYLVESTER Е.МПЗОХ ТЕТҒЕН 
JAMES E. УІХСАТЕ УУ 
ROBERT D. ӘІМТЕСКІ ЕЖУ 
DAVID A. WININGER ЖЖ 
DAVID G. WINTERROWD ҒАН 
SANFORD C. WISE, Ш 

RICHARD B. WITT, 

STEVEN J. W. 

WILLIAM T. МІТТМАМ ТЕН 
BARTON H. WOHL ЕТЕ 
JOHN M. WOHLEBER, ПЕ ЖУГЯН 
GAIL E. WOJTOWICZ PERETE TA 
ROBERT A. WOLCOTT! 

PAUL J. WOLF х0 

WALTER Е. WOLF ЯН 
ALAN А. WOLOSZ И 
DEBORAH J. МООО УУД 
SHERRY в. WOOD ЖУН 
ISAAC K. WOODFORK ТУҰҒЖ 
CARL E. WORKMAN, JR PRSTEM 
LESTER D. WORLEY PIEVE 
DAVID A. WORMALD ЖУЖАН 
JERRY R. WORSHAM 

JEFFREY A. WORTHIN 

DAVID W. WRIGHT ЕТКЕН 
EDGAR A. WRIGHT ЖУҒЯН 
JONNIE L. WRIGHT ж”ҒаН 
MICHAEL A. WRIGHT. PESEMA 
NEIL R. ЧҮБЕР ТЕТЕ 

THOMAS D. ҮАММІ ETETA 
CHARLES В. YATES, ҮН ЖЕТЕН 
ROBERT YATES  ЯУҒЯН 
GLENN 8. ҮБАКЕЦ ANN 
KENNETH W. YOUNG PIETE 
LANCE S. YOUNG PERETE 


ADELLE R. ?АУАПА БУУ 
MICHAEL A. 2ЕМК ЕТКЕН 
ROBERT Н. тык Жун 
JEFFREY A. ZINK 
WILLIE Т. ZINNERM ANETTES 
ANTHONY E. ?ОМРЕТТІ ҒАН 
THOMAS J. ZUZACK, PRSTEM 


THE FOLLOWING NAMED OFFICERS FOR PROMOTION IN 
THE U.S. AIR FORCE, UNDER THE APPROPRIATE PROVI- 
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SIONS OF SECTION 624, TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, 
AS AMENDED, WITH DATES OF RANK TO BE DETERMINED 
BY THE SECRETARY OF THE AIR FORCE, AND THOSE OF- 
FICERS IDENTIFIED BY AN ASTERISK FOR APPOINTMENT 
IN THE REGULAR AIR FORCE UNDER THE PROVISIONS OF 
SECTION 531, TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, WITH A 
VIEW TO DESIGNATION UNDER THE PROVISIONS OF SEC- 
TION 8067, TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, TO PERFORM 
DUTIES INDICATED PROVIDED THAT IN NO CASE SHALL 
THE FOLLOWING OFFICERS BE APPOINTED IN A GRADE 
HIGHER THAN INDICATED. 


JUDGE ADVOCATE 
To be lieutenant colonel 


CHARLES D. ANKNEY ЕТЕ 
EDMUND з. BLOOM У 
GEORGE P. CLARK ЯУҒЯЯН 
JEFFREY н.совттар ЕУ 
JOHNNY H. EDWARDS УИ 
DAVID R. FRANCIS ТЕ ЯН 
WYCKLIFFE S. G. FURCRON ЕТЕ 
MARK W. GOLDEN ЕРГЕН 
GARY L. НАІВЕНТ ЕТЕ 
JOSEPH L. НЕІМАУМ ЖҒНЕ 
CAMERON G. HOLLAND ЖУҒАН 
EDWARD E. HUNT, ПІР ЖЕТКЕН 
ATHENA Б. JONES  ЕТТЯН 
DWIGHT K. KELLER ЖУҒАН 
STEPHEN T. LYNCH ERETTE MA 
BRENDA D. MAK 
OWEN C. MCLAUGHLIN ЕЕЕ 
TERRY М.РЕТРТЕР ЕТТЕН 
WILLIAM Е. РНІЛІРЗ УУ 
MICHAEL С. ProE 
RICHARD Е.РЫІХӘ Ж7ҒЯН 
DAVID M. PRONCHICK 7378 
JEANNE M. RUETH, 
DENNIS W. SHEPHERD ЕТСІН 
EUGENE J. 8МІТНЕ ЕТТЕН 
GERHARD A. STUEBBEN УҒЖЕШ 
JOHN J. THRASHER, ПІР 4767 ЯЙ 
DEANNA М.ТОІПЕҮр ЕУГЕН 
ERIC E. WEISS PERETE TA 

LYNNE H. WETZELL EYSTE MA 
EUGENE B. WHITAKER PIETET 
KEITH L. WILLIAMS УН 


NURSE CORPS 
To be lieutenant colonel 


REGINA C. АОМЕР ЕТҒЯН 
JAMES H. BAKER, УУД 
SHARON H. BAKER  УЖЯН 
TERRY L. BEASLEY ЖУҒЯН 
DAVID W. BEATTIEPRETE MA 
CRYSTAL З. ВЕ,ВНЕН ЖУҒЖЕ 
SHIRLEY H. BLALOCK УҒА 
MICHELE M. BOLLINGER ТЕН 
STANLEY W. BREAKIRON ЖУҒЯН 
MINA L. BROWN РЕТТЕН 

R. JAMES BROWN PRSTEM 
SANDRA D. BRYANT ТЕТЕ 
NANCY E. CAMP, 75И 
VALERIE A. CARDONA ЕУ 
DEBRA G. CARR ЕТЕ 
DEBORAH A. CHAPIN PIETET 
DENISE M. CHILDREN 
SUSAN J. RAW 
JAMES C. DECKER УҒЯН 
THERESA С. DIRESTA PASTE 
JILL D. DIXON PRSTE MA 


LEANNE DOLTON PIETE 
PATRICIA А. DURNING YOUNG SUS aay 


ELSIE M. ENRIQUEZMAERINA BGS Qa MA 
SARAH 5. FERGUSON PRSTE MA 
ROBERTA L. FIERROBQQSSO TA 

GAIL M. FIGUEROA  УЖЯН 

JEWELL B. FLEETWOOD  ЖУҒЯН 


CHERYL А. ҒОТІР ЕТІГІН 
JUNE T. GAVRON PYETET 


COTTON HELENE M. СЕХӘНЕІМЕНЕ ЕТЕНЕ 
SALLY A. СІОУЕН ЯУҒЯЯ 

DEBORAH Ү.НАТ УЖТЯЙ 

NONA G. НАТЛы 575 

CAROL J. HAMMES т 


LEE ANN J. НАВҒОНЦ ТХИН 
MARY E. НАВРВТЕН ТЕТ 


BIANCANIEVES HERNANDEZ ЖУН 
KATHY S. HIGGINS ERSTE TMA 

JAMES Е. НОАМ ЕТЕ 

BETTY о. AME 

DEBRA 2.2АТТАН ЖЕТ 
MARGARET А. ЈЕАІ ОСЗ ЖҒНЕ 
YOLANDA JIMENEZ ЕТКЕН 


WANDA D. KATINSZKY ЖУҒИН 
COLLEEN M. KENNEDY ЖУҒЯШ 


DANIEL В. KIRKPATRICK ХХ 
LINDA С. KISNER ЛЕТ 
MARYANNE KOLESAR Ж 
JOHN S. LARY КТ 
CAROLYN W. LERUM БУЗУ 
EILEEN C. LIGDAY ЖУҒЕН 
KERRIE G. ЫМОВЕНО ЗТ 
JAMES А. МАСНЕТТА ТЕ 
MARY A. MAIER УУ 
CARYLON J. MANN ЕУҒЕН 
WENDY A. MARTIN SRS 
LARRY L. MAY  ЕУҒЯН 
JUDITH с. MAYNE. ТЕУ 
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MARK L. MCDANIEL ТЕТІН 
KYMBERLE G. MCELWEE ТЖ 
DANIEL М. MONCILOVICH Жай 
ANNA K. MURPHY PERETE TA 

CLARA J. MURRAY ТЖ 
CYNTHIA L. MURRAY PETEM 
VIRGINIA D. MUSSELWHITEPMETE TA 
ARTHUR J. NILSENEMSTZ JA 

DAWN М. ОЕВІСНВАОЕН ЖТИ 
THOMAS R. PALMER  70Ж 

GAIL L. PARKER ТЕТЕ 
PENELOPE A. РЕКА ЖУЕТЯН 
SALLY J. PH ЕТЕТЕН 
KENNETH О.РЫСЕ ЖЕТЕН 
REGINA T. PRICE ERSTE HH 
CHERYLE K. RHOADS ЖҒН 
CHRISTINE E. КІЧТА Т 
CATHLEEN А. ROSSIMCLAUGHLIN PRETE TA 
SUSAN І. ROTHFUSS ЖУҒИН 
JOSEPH O. SCHMELZ. FESTEMA 
HELEN K. SCHREUR, жб 
PEQUITTE SCHWERIN ЕТЕ 
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JAMES H. WARE УҒЯЯ 
EDWARD J. WRIGHT, ТӘ ЕТЕГЕН 
ROMAN YBARRA, IRR 
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HARVEY J. U. ADAMS, IRR 
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DEBRA L. BATES EYEYE MA 

LANCE J. BOLLINGER ҒИ 
KENNETH W. BRANTON ЖУН 
JAMEY T. BRAUN ТЕ 
CORNELIUS С. BRENNECKE, БЕТЕГЕ 
ROBERT S. BUcRN HAM 
CHARLES C. BURGOON ЕТЕ 
BEVERLY J. ВОТ ЕКЕУИ 
JAMES Е. CALHOUN, ПІ ЖУҒЯН 
FRANK E. CHENEY, ХБ ЕТКЕН 
ROBIN L. CHERRY PREFETA 
ANDREW COLON, ТЕН 

GARY S. CORRICK  АУҒЯН 
JAMES P. CURRAN BSS Sl 

KEN M. DOBBINS ERETZA 
WARREN C. DREW. Ж?ЕЯН 
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RANDY W. DUTTON ЕГЕН 
PHOEBE C. FISHER EHETE HA 


MICHAEL GALLAGHER ЕТИ 
MARK D. GREENWELL 


RANDY L. GROSS 
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SENATE—Friday, January 28, 1994 


The Senate met at 9:30 a.m., on the 
expiration of the recess, and was called 
to order by the Honorable ROBERT C. 
BYRD, a Senator from the State of West 
Virginia. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
prayer will be led by the Senate Chap- 
lain, the Reverend Dr. Richard C. Hal- 
verson. 

Dr. Halverson, please. 


PRAYER 

The Chaplain, the Reverend Richard 
C. Halverson, D.D., offered the follow- 
ing prayer: 

Ye are the salt of the earth: but if the 
salt have lost its savour, wherewith shall 
it be salted? it is thenceforth good for 
nothing, but to be cast out, and to be 
trodden under foot of men.—Matthew 
5:18. 

Eternal God, Lord of Heaven and 
Earth, Ruler of the nations, Your Word 
states categorically that Your people 
are “the salt of the earth.” It is not 
conditional—if we desire or hope to be. 
We are. The impact of church organiza- 
tions in the world is like dropping a 
saltshaker on food. Salt works only 
when it is scattered, penetrating and 
doing its work invisibly. Help us to see, 
patient God, that the real impact of 
the people of God on the world is invis- 
ible, not institutional. 

Gracious Father in Heaven, Your 
Word gives only one exception: We are 
the salt of the Earth, but salt which 
has lost its saltiness is good for noth- 
ing. Help those who profess to be God’s 
people comprehend this, that the real 
work of the Church happens between 
Sundays, when the sanctuary is empty, 
and the people are dispersed, penetrat- 
ing all institutions like a benevolent 
subversion; like secret service, not a 
parade. Help us to see that the maxi- 
mum impact of the Church in the world 
is the aggregate of individuals where 
each is between Sundays. 

We pray in Jesus’ name. Amen. 


RESERVATION OF LEADER TIME 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Under 
the previous order, the leadership time 
is reserved. 


FOREIGN RELATIONS 
AUTHORIZATION ACT 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Under 
the previous order, the Senate will now 
resume consideration of S. 1281, which 
the clerk will report. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows: 


(Legislative day of Tuesday, January 25, 1994) 


A bill (S. 1281) to authorize appropriations 
for the fiscal years 1994 and 1995 for the De- 
partment of State, the United States Infor- 
mation Agency, and related agencies, to pro- 
vide for the consolidation of international 
broadcasting activities, and for other pur- 
poses. 

The Senate resumed consideration of 
the bill. 

Pending: 

Brown Amendment No. 1286, to prohibit 
the sale of defense articles and defense serv- 
ices to countries that participate in the sec- 
ondary and tertiary boycott of Israel. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Under 
the order previously entered, the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania [Mr. SPECTER] 
is recognized to offer his amendment 
relating to collateral aid. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1287 
(Purpose: To require that bilateral assist- 
ance and international lending be 
collateralized by petroleum products, min- 
erals, or other commodities) 

Mr. SPECTER. Mr. President, I send 
an amendment to the desk and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will report. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows: 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. SPEC- 
TER] proposes an amendment numbered 1287. 

Mr. SPECTER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that reading of the 
amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 179, after line 6, insert the follow- 
ing new section: 

SEC. 714. BILATERAL ASSISTANCE AND INTER- 


(a) UNITED STATES ACTION.—(1) Imme- 
diately upon enactment of this Act, to the 
greatest extent possible, all bilateral loans 
or credits extended by the United States to 
government and nongovernment entities of 
the independent states of the former Soviet 
Union must be collateralized by reserves of 
petroleum products, minerals, or other com- 
modities and any revenues earned from the 
sales thereof. 

(2) Not later than 60 days after the date of 
enactment of this Act, with respect to 1994, 
and not later than January 1 of each cal- 
endar year thereafter, the President of the 
United States shall certify to Congress that, 
with respect to all bilateral loans or credits 
extended to the independent states of the 
former Soviet Union, all opportunities to 
seek collateral for such loans or credits have 
been considered and that, in the case of such 
loans which are not collateralized, such 
states are adhering to the debt repayment 
schedules stipulated by the terms of such 
loans or credits. 


(3) If the President cannot certify that the 
conditions contained in paragraph (2) for any 
state or entity in such state have been met, 
then no further bilateral loans or credits to 
that state or entity in such state shall be ex- 
tended in that calendar year. 

(b) MULTILATERAL ACTIONS.—Not later 
than 60 days after the date of enactment of 
this Act, and not later than January 1 of 
each calendar year thereafter, the Secretary 
of the Treasury shall— 

(1) certify that each independent state of 
the former Soviet Union is adhering to the 
debt repayment schedules stipulated by mul- 
tilateral lending institutions; or 

(2) with respect to any state or entity in 
such state that is not adhering to such 
schedules, direct the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to instruct the United States executive 
directors to the International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development and to the 
European Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment to propose that such institutions 
establish policies in opposition to the exten- 
sion of any credit, or the issuance of any 
guarantee with respect to any credit, in that 
calendar year, for the purpose of assisting 
that state or entities in such state unless 
such credits or guarantees are collateralized 
by reserves of petroleum products, minerals, 
or other commodities and any revenues 
earned from the sales thereof. 

(c) USE OF COLLATERAL.—With respect to 
all bilateral and multilateral loans for which 
collateral is obtained, such collateral shall 
be converted in such a way as not to unduly 
disrupt the underlying market of the rel- 
evant commodity. 

(d) EXCEPTION.—Bilateral and multilateral 
loans made explicitly for humanitarian pur- 
poses shall not be subject to the terms speci- 
fied in this section. 

(e) DEFINITIONS.—As used in this section— 

(1) the term “independent states of the 
former Soviet Union" has the same meaning 
given to that term by section 3 of the FREE- 
DOM Support Act (22 U.S.C. 5801); and 

(2) the term petroleum product“ means 
crude oil, residual fuel oil, or any refined pe- 
troleum product (including any natural liq- 
uid and any natural gas liquid product). 

PRIVILEGE OF THE FLOOR 

Mr. SPECTER. Mr. President, before 
consideration of this amendment com- 
mences, I ask unanimous consent that 
Ms. Angela Stinchcomb, a staffer of 
mine, be permitted to come to the 
floor. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. SPECTER. She is a newly arrived 
staff member from Russell, KS, my 
hometown and the hometown of our 
distinguished Republican leader. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Pennsylvania is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. SPECTER. Mr. President, this 
amendment provides that there shall 
be collateral security on loans made by 
the United States to the newly inde- 


© This bullet“ symbol identifies statements or insertions which are not spoken by a Member of the Senate on the floor. 
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pendent states, formerly of the Soviet 
Union. The amendment applies most 
specifically to Russia. It is a very sim- 
ple amendment in that its purpose is to 
guarantee—that is, to make certain— 
to the maximum extent possible, that 
money which the United States loans 
to Russia and the other former Repub- 
lics of the Soviet Union will be repaid. 
It is in accordance with customary 
commercial transactions. It is the way 
a bank would loan money to a husband 
and wife who seek to have a mortgage 
on a house. It is the way that good 
friends handle their businesses, and 
sometimes even within a family con- 


text. 

The United States has committed to 
a policy to assist the former Soviet Re- 
publics, and that is a policy with which 
I very much agree. As we have seen 
perestroika and glasnost come to the 
Soviet Union and as we have seen the 
disintegration of the Soviet Union, it is 
the judgment of our country—very 
sound judgment—that the new Govern- 
ment of Russia, led by President Boris 
Yeltsin, should be encouraged and sup- 
ported. The disintegration of the So- 
viet Union is the major international 
political event of the 20th century. It 
rivals World War II and World War I as 
the major events of the 20th century. It 
does so in the context that the demise 
of the Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics [U. S. S. R.] signifies the victory of 
capitalism over communism and de- 
mocracy over totalitarianism. It has 
been a marvelous result for freedom, 
and it has been achieved, unlike the 
two world wars, without the firing of a 
shot. 

As former President Gorbachev had 
instituted perestroika and glasnost, 
President Boris Yeltsin is moving 
ahead with democracy and economic 
reforms in efforts to try to democratize 
Russia and create a market economy: 
Those are objectives which the United 
States should support. Without dwell- 
ing on them at any great length, they 
are important objectives for the United 
States because they will limit, and per- 
haps ultimately even eliminate, much 
of the necessity for U.S. expenditures 
on the arms race. Democratization of 
the former Soviet Union is very impor- 
tant as an example to other Com- 
munist nations that democracy is the 
right course. 

Recently, I had the opportunity to 
travel to China, Vietnam, Indonesia, 
and Thailand with a Senate delegation 
of the Senate Energy Committee. The 
revelations in China and Vietnam are 
profound in that these Communist 
countries are moving toward capital- 
ism. They call it a “socialist market 
economy.“ which is really ап 
oxymoron, inconsistent on its face. But 
capitalism is burgeoning in those tradi- 
tionally Communist countries. 

While their once closed economies 
are moving toward a free market, to- 
ward capitalist institutions, their po- 
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litical structure continues to be Com- 
munist. It is obvious to me that Russia 
has set a very good example for the de- 
velopment of democracy in those coun- 
tries. Along with our delegation, I had 
a chance to discuss that issue with the 
Secretary General of the Communist 
Party of Vietnam, Secretary General 
Muoi. 

I asked a question about whether 
Vietnam might be looking to the Rus- 
sian model for glasnost, perestroika, 
and democracy. Secretary General 
Muoi responded that his country was 
not about to copy Russia and, interest- 
ingly, talked about Lincoln and the 
“government of the people by the peo- 
ple and for the people.” Quite a com- 
pliment to the United States that Sec- 
retary General Muoi is looking to the 
U.S. model. 

But I do believe in the long run that 
China, Vietnam, and other Communist 
countries, perhaps even North Korea, 
will be profoundly influenced by the 
Russian experiment. Therefore, this 
provides another very good reason why 
we ought to do our utmost to see de- 
mocracy flourish in Russia to the max- 
imum extent possible. 

In that context, Mr. President, it is 
my judgment that we cannot give 
President Boris Yeltsin and his govern- 
ment, or any other government of the 
former Soviet Union, or even private 
institutions in these countries, a blank 
check. Many grave concerns about the 
current status of the Russian economy 
have been suppressed. We see daily re- 
ports in the media about Russian offi- 
cials resigning because they are frus- 
trated in their attempts to curtail in- 
flation and move Russia closer to a 
market economy. 

There are many diverse, in fact, tur- 
bulent forces at work in Russia. There- 
fore, it is a difficult judgment call as 
to precisely how far President Boris 
Yeltsin can go on free market activi- 
ties and the suppression of inflation. 
But those are pressures, Mr. President, 
which I think have to be maintained by 
the United States on Russia as we 
move forward with the very substantial 
loans which our Government is talking 
about. 

Aside from the economic context, I 
have great concerns about the events 
in Russia last fall; the firing on the 
Russian parliament, and the disband- 
ing of the constitutional court. 

Senator ROBERT BENNETT and I had 
an opportunity to visit in Moscow 
briefly and to talk to the former chief 
justice of the constitutional court, 
Chief Justice Zorkin. I was, frankly, 
dismayed to see President Boris 
Yeltsin cancel the court, that is by de- 
cree to eliminate the constitutional 
court. As we talked to people in Rus- 
sia, the constitutional court was elimi- 
nated because they handed down ‘‘un- 
fair decisions’’—unfair decisions. If 
that was the standard for continuing 
courts in other countries, I do not 
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know that there would be a judicial 
system anywhere in the world, even in 
the United States. 

While those actions have been taken 
by President Boris Yeltsin as he sees 
fit, it is my view that we ought not to 
condone those practices. 

I was, frankly, disappointed to see 
our President endorse Boris Yeltsin’s 
activities in that respect. I was pleased 
at least in one television interview 
where I saw the Secretary of State 
Warren Christopher hold back on the 
endorsement of the cancellation and 
elimination of the constitutional court 
and firing of the chief justice. 

I make reference to those matters, 
Mr. President, because I think that our 
policy toward Russia must be one 
where we exert the maximum pressure 
possible to see their economy move to- 
ward a free market and to see their po- 
litical system move toward democracy 
and the recognition of the rule of law. 
Our strategy should also be to employ 
the maximum pressure that can be ob- 
tained without seeing a revolution, or 
President Boris Yeltsin’s government 
toppled, or radical forces come to the 
fore. We must be constantly aware that 
there is the potential for civil unrest 
and perhaps even revolution in the New 
Independent States. 

But moving more directly to the 
pending amendment, Mr. President, the 
consideration of asking for collateral 
security in a regularized commercial 
context, I would submit, is very rea- 
sonable. The facts are that there is a 
total outstanding debt to Western 
banks by Russia at the present time of 
some $80 billion to $85 billion. Some $17 
billion of that was scheduled to be re- 
paid last year, but NIS repaid only $2 
billion of the loan with the balance 
being rescheduled. The United States’ 
share of the $17 billion is $1.8 billion. 

The administration, Mr. President, 
has not really focused on the scope of 
the Russian debt. This past week the 
Foreign Operations Subcommittee of 
the Appropriations Committee held 
hearings, and Ambassador at Large 
Strobe Talbott testified and was asked 
about the amount of the Soviet debt. I 
was a little surprised to see that Am- 
bassador Talbott did not have those 
facts at his disposal. 

In an era where the United States is 
pushing to advance more money to 
Russia, I would think that the key ad- 
ministration official on Russian rela- 
tions would know firmly and precisely 
what that debt was. 

I should say that Ambassador 
Talbott made the representation that 
Russia was current on its debt with re- 
spect to the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration, which brought a response 
from Senator LEAHY, the chairman of 
the Foreign Operations Subcommittee, 
that it was his understanding, at least 
until recently, that Russia is in arrears 
some $5 billion in payments to the 
ccc. 
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The feel for the testimony by Ambas- 
sador Talbott was that there was not 
sufficient concern for how much money 
Russia owed the United States and 
what Russia was doing to repay these 
funds. 

Mr. President, in a context where we 
advance moneys to Russia and the 
other New Independent States, without 
seeking to obtain collateral security, it 
is a sign that we really are not very se- 
rious about collecting those moneys. 
Moreover, it is not that problemsome 
for Russia and the other New Independ- 
ent States to give collateral security. 
Collateral will not impede the flow of 
cash because there are enormous min- 
eral reserves which Russia could easily 
use for collateral. 

The estimated resource reserve for 
Russia and the other New Independent 
States is enormously impressive. In oil, 
the estimated reserves are 57 billion 
barrels, almost $1.3 trillion; in man- 
ganese some 500 million short tons, 
$19216 billion; in gold 8,710 metric tons, 
a value in excess of $105 billion; in 
nickel 8.1 million short tons, some 
$5742 billion in value; in vanadium, 
some 4 million metric tons, more than 
$30 billion in value; platinum, 6 million 
kilograms, almost $23% billion іп 
value; in silver, 50,000 metric tons, in 
excess of $7 billion in value; and in 
chromite, 129 million metric tons, al- 
most 36% billion in value, totaling 
some $1.7 trillion, almost $1.7 trillion. 

For the New Independent States to 
make a pledge of those assets in order 
to guarantee payment to the United 
States of our loans, Mr. President, I 
suggest is very fundamental. Every 
Member of this body knows the dif- 
ficulties in selling foreign aid to our 
constituents. In my State of Penn- 
sylvania, while there has been an eco- 
nomic upturn, to some extent, there 
are still many coal miners, textile 
workers, glass workers, and many 
other people who are unemployed. The 
constant question I get when I travel 
to my open house town meetings turns 
on why the United States is giving so 
much foreign aid when there is so 
much need in the United States among 
the poor and the unemployed for edu- 
cation, job training, and housing; not 
to mention the problems of the big 
cities and the problems of the farmers? 

This is not an easy problem to ad- 
dress. When I have been asked about 
my votes in support of the policy of the 
President, President Clinton, and the 
policy of the former President, Presi- 
dent Bush, to make these loans to Rus- 
sia and the other New Independent 
States, I have said that I support those 
loans because they are in the national 
self-interest of the United States. 

This is not a humanitarian matter. It 
is a matter of our national self-inter- 
est. But I would not have an answer, 
Mr. President, to my constituents, as 
to why I would support such loans if we 
did not make every reasonable effort to 
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collect them. Fundamental to that ef- 
fort should be the requirement of col- 
lateral security. 

I daresay that any of our colleagues 
in this Chamber or in the House would 
have a hard time explaining to their 
constituents if pointedly asked the 
question: Why do you vote for aid to 
the New Independent States without 
getting security, just as any lender 
would insist on getting security from 
any borrower? 

Any American who seeks a loan in a 
commercial transaction has to put up 
security. If that American does not put 
up security, that American will not get 
the loan. Russia and the other New 
Independent States have ample re- 
serves, almost $1.7 billion, to secure 
these loans. 

It seems to me, Mr. President, that 
this is as close to black and white as 
can be found. 

I understand that there are some who 
do not wish to place any restrictions or 
any limitations on the aid which we 
are giving to Boris Yeltsin’s govern- 
ment—to give him pretty much a free 
hand. I think that is a mistake, as was 
the administration’s condoning of the 
dissolution of the constitutional court. 
It may also be a mistake not to put 
more pressure on Russia to move to a 
market economy and curtailing infla- 
tion. 

But there is no doubt in my mind 
that it is a mistake if we do not take 
the basic step of getting collateral se- 
curity where such security will not im- 
pede the cash flow and extension of 
loans to Russia and the other New 
Independent States. 

That is the essence, Mr. President. 

And now I turn to my colleague, Sen- 
ator KERRY, for whatever reply he 
cares to make. 

Mr. KERRY addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Massachusetts (Мг. 
KERRY] is recognized. 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, I have 
listened carefully to the comments and 
argument of the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania. Because of the weather, the 
representatives of the State Depart- 
ment are not yet here, and I have not 
had a chance to talk with them. I do 
know that they oppose this. 

But as I was sitting and listening, a 
lot of questions were going through my 
own mind about the policy. The Sen- 
ator suggests that any American who 
gets a loan has to put up collateral and 
that this is like the relationship be- 
tween the husband and wife who go out 
and get a loan or friends somehow get 
a loan and it is going to be 
collateralized. 

Well, as I thought about that, and as 
I continue to think about it, it strikes 
me that that is not, in fact, what this 
relationship is or what it is like. It is 
not like a married couple in the United 
States that goes out and gets a loan. It 
is really about two people who have 
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just met. It is about courtship. It is a 
question of whether or not that court- 
ship is going to work and whether or 
not we are making a loan in an effort 
to perhaps help it work. 

That may be a silly analogy. I do not 
think it is completely off base. I think 
if you want to take the analogies away 
and think about it as a policy, the 
question is really not just a straight 
loan question. It is not just about pre- 
senting a certain amount of money and 
saying we have to have it 
collateralized. 

There is a policy here. There is a 
hope—a hope that is expressed in our 
support of Boris Yeltsin. And the hope 
is beyond the capacity to measure by 
mere collateral. It is a risk. This is a 
risk that we take in the hope that we 
do not have to go back and spend $300 
billion on defense against a future So- 
viet Union again. 

We do not know the outcome. We do 
not know if they are going to make it. 
But if you are going to start to treat it 
in a strictly commercial sense, then 
you begin to have out here the larger 
policy aspects, the risks that are at- 
tended this; risks, I might add, that we 
have taken with many, many other 
countries in the past. 

We did not ask Germany for collat- 
eral in the Marshall Plan. We did not 
ask Japan for collateral as we rebuilt 
it after World War II. 

I would ask the Senator: How much 
collateral has Israel put up for the 
loans that it makes? How much collat- 
eral has Brazil put up? In fact, I ask 
the Senator: How many countries in 
the world that we give loans to do we 
ask for the collateral of their State re- 
sources? I think the answer is zero— 
zero. 

So we are suddenly going to say to 
Boris Yeltsin and the people of the 
former Soviet Union: 

We want you to be democratic. We want 
you to take a risk. We want you to give up 
the safety and the security that you felt 
under the hammer and the sickle and now we 
want you to collateralize your resources in 
order to make us feel good about going back 
to our constituencies in Pennsylvania and 
feeling safe as politicians to explain why we 
are making this risk loan. 

Well, how do they repay the collat- 
eral if they do not have a democratic 
system with a system of law that al- 
lows them to enforce it? You answer 
me that question. How does a country 
that falls short on its ability to pay 
the loan in the first place make good 
on the collateral if they are not willing 
to pay the loan? And what are you 
going to do? Go back there with an 
army and get the minerals out of the 
Earth? Are you going to go back and 
pull the gold out that is the collateral? 

The collateral is worthless if they do 
not succeed in becoming a democracy 
with a legal system that is enforceable. 
The collateral is not as good as the 
paper it is written on, which is not as 
good as the loan itself if they do not 
make it. 
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This is a risk loan. We all understand 
that. I would rather make a risk loan 
of $1 billion to a country that wants to 
be democratic than to go back spend- 
ing $300 billion a year on our defense 
budget. That is a pretty good ratio. We 
are squabbling about 50 years of cold 
war and we want to hold them up now 
for some collateral that is not even 
enforcible. 

It just does not make sense to me. It 
is a way of saying to Boris Yeltsin: 

We do not trust anything you say. We are 
really not serious about this. We are going to 
play politics with these loans so we can go 
back to our constituents and feel good. 

I do not know how it works. I do not 
know how you are going to enforce the 
payment on the collateral. I do not 
know where we have ever done this be- 
fore, so I do not know how you avoid 
the problem of explaining to them that 
you are suddenly singling them out and 
treating them totally differently. 

I think it diminishes our own policy. 
It diminishes the 50 years that we have 
said to these people: “Теаг down the 
Berlin Wall. Free the people. Have a 
democracy.” And all of a sudden, we 
are quibbling about $1 billion in that 
effort. It just does not make sense to 
me. It just does not make sense; unen- 
forceable. 

This country of ours has often been 
willing to make loans that we know, 
because of larger interests, might or 
might not be repaid. We have often 
been pleasantly rewarded. 

Now, Israel does repay its loans and 
we can certainly look to a wonderful 
history of a relationship. But, as every- 
body knows, the loans get bigger and 
bigger and more and more money keeps 
coming out. And, in the end, some peo- 
ple have made the argument that it is 
repaid through the size of the increase 
of the loans. 

I do not want to get into sort of an 
examination of every country’s loans. I 
just know that it would be an enor- 
mous mistake to suddenly single out 
these states that we have given such 
impetus to succeed, in suggesting that 
they, without even a legal system or 
enforcement or capacity to collect, 
start making pledges that are unen- 
forceable. 

Let me point out another problem. 
We are making loans to private enti- 
ties. We are making loans to entities 
that are transitioning into private sta- 
tus. 

Now, I know the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania is a good lawyer, but I am not 
exactly sure how you enforce a private 
entity that has collateral of state re- 
sources. 

I ат not even sure how you can have 
state resources collateralizing private 
entities. That is a crazy mix. And that 
is going to present a very interesting 
enforcement mechanism. 

So I think this is, in the end, leaving 
aside all those questions—let us take 
away all the questions I raised, that I 
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think are legitimate—there is the far 
more fundamental issue of whether or 
not at this point in time the United 
States wants to treat these states dif- 
ferently than we treat all others; 
whether there is sufficient reason to 
suddenly change this relationship at a 
time when things are fragile enough 
and when the messages that are sent 
may, in fact, have a detrimental im- 
pact and play into the hands of a 
Zhirinovsky who will say,” You see? 
We told you so. We told you so. They 
are not willing to respect Russian na- 
tionalism. They are going to single us 
out. The imperialists of the West are 
interested in treating us in a different 
way and we ought to go back to a Rus- 
sia where the Russian people are proud 
and the Russian people have super- 
power status. I promise you we will 
never be the vassals of the West. I am 
going to take us back to the greatness 
of the Russia that was.” 

If you want to weaken Boris Yeltsin, 
it seems to me, this is one of the best 
ways to do it. 

Mr. SPECTER addressed the Chair. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
FEINGOLD). The Senator from Penn- 
sylvania. 


Mr. SPECTER. Mr. President, Iam a 
little surprised to see the Senator from 
Massachusetts raise a contention that 
I am quibbling when I am talking 
about repayment of billions of dollars. 
That hardly sounds like a quibble to 
me. 

Considering the size of the United 
States deficit and considering the 
shortfall on funding, critical funding, 
of programs on health, housing, job 
training, environmental protection, 
crime control, it hardly seems to me 
like it is a quibble when the United 
States is advancing $2.5 billion to the 
former Republics of the former Soviet 
Union, to ask that loans be repaid. 

If that is a quibble, we quibble on the 
floor of the Senate again and again and 
again and again on much, much lesser 
subjects. 

Mr. KERRY. Will my colleague yield 
for a question? 

Mr. SPECTER. As soon as I finish 
this thought, if it can be so denomi- 
nated. 

We quibbled at great length yester- 
day over a few million dollars on an 
amendment offered by Senator BUMP- 
ERS. We have tremendous debates over 
$10 million, as we should; over $50 mil- 
lion, as we should; over $100 million, as 
we should. Here, we are talking about 
$2.5 billion. I hardly think that is a 
quibble. 

But I would be glad to hear Senator 
KERRL's response on my contention 
that repayment of aid is not a quibble. 

Mr. KERRY. Let me ask my friend, is 
he prepared—if he is so concerned 
about the deficit, so concerned about 
the risky loans—is he prepared to put 
similar conditions on Egypt, Greece, 
Brazil, Turkey, Israel? 
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Mr. SPECTER. Absolutely. 

Mr. KERRY. The same conditions? 

Mr. SPECTER. Absolutely, рові- 
tively. The Senator from Massachu- 
setts started off asking about whether 
I would ask for collateral from Israel, 
one nation very near and dear to me. 
And the answer is absolutely. 

Mr. KERRY. Has the Senator done 
that previously? 

Mr. SPECTER. What does Israel have 
to collateralize? Israel has a land 
which is significantly desert. Israel has 
a land which has been turned green by 
the sweat of its brow, by irrigation. 
They have turned Israel green as much 
from perspiration coming from the 
forehead as from desalinization coming 
from the Mediterranean. But if they 
have assets which could guarantee re- 
payment of the loans, then I would be 
glad to ask Israel to put up the assets. 
But is that a realistic analogy, Mr. 
President, when we are talking about a 
country which has 51.7 trillion in min- 
erals and metals? Is that an apt anal- 
ogy? 

Let me return the favor of the ques- 
tion to Senator KERRY. 

What assets does Israel have to 
collateralize? 

Mr. KERRY. See, I am not asking for 
it. I do not want to ask Israel to do 
that. Nor have we ever. 

The reason is that at the outset we 
were willing to take a risk. We wanted 
Israel to survive. We wanted Israel to 
thrive. We wanted Israel to make green 
out of the desert. We did not know for 
sure it would happen, but we wanted it 
to. There was no collateral. 

If we want to use my colleague's 
analogy of collateral, a husband and 
wife, the average American, cannot get 
a loan without collateral. But we gave 
it to Israel. We gave it to all these 
other countries. Of course we give it, 
and we should. 

Why should we suddenly change the 
policy for the emerging independent 
states? 

Mr. SPECTER. I am glad to yield for 
a question—Mr. President, may I have 
the floor? 

Mr. KERRY. I will be glad to ask a 
question—— 

Mr. SPECTER. I will be glad to yield 
for questions. I am delighted to, in 
fact, maybe even yield for short 
speeches, but not for long speeches 
when I have the floor. 

Mr. KERRY. That is certainly fair 
and I will entertain to have a dialog 
and not a long statement. The Senator 
from Pennsylvania—— 

Mr. SPECTER. Wait a minute. The 
Senator took the floor just to make a 
quick point. 

Mr. KERRY. Will the Senator yield 
for a quick question? 

Mr. SPECTER. Just a minute. As 
soon as I respond to the last question, 
the Senator’s last comment. 

When the Senator from Massachu- 
setts responds to my inquiry about 
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what assets Israel has, һе says that is 
not the point. I would respectfully re- 
join by saying the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts is missing the point. 

I am prepared to see the United 
States adopt a policy, applicable to all, 
to obtain collateral security if collat- 
eral security is available. 

Then I come back to saying I have 
elaborated, enumerated, articulated as- 
sets in the former Soviet Union total- 
ing $1.7 trillion, If we are loaning them 
$2.5 billion, why not get collateral se- 
curity? 

Then the first question the Senator 
from Massachusetts raises is asking 
this Senator, ‘‘Why not collateral secu- 
rity from Israel?” And I say I am pre- 
pared to ask for collateral security. 
But what is the collateral security 
going to be? What does Israel have to 
give by way of collateral security? 

So I think it is a very, very germane 
point. 

When the Senator from Massachu- 
setts talks about two people who have 
just met and this is a courtship, in a 
reference to two countries which have 
just met, the United States and Russia, 
and this is a courtship—I find it hard 
to conceive of any relationship which 
would be less likely to be characterized 
as a courtship than the relationship be- 
tween Russia and the United States. 
We have gone through virtually an en- 
tire century, or decades, at least since 
1945, as cold war adversaries with the 
necessity for spending tremendous 
sums of money—$300 billion a year as 
the Senator are from Massachusetts 
knows. This is hardly a courtship rela- 
tionship. 

I want to be friends with Russia and 
the New Independent States. I want to 
help Russia and the New Independent 
States. But I am not courting Russia 
and the New Independent States. I am 
prepared to loan money to the New 
Independent States but I want to get it 
repaid. I want to take whatever steps 
we can to secure loan repayment. 

When the Senator from Massachu- 
setts says, “1% is unenforceable. How is 
it going to be enforced?” Very simply. 
Under the terms of this amendment 
when there are proceeds from the sale 
of these resources, we can take Rus- 
sia’s creditors, who owe Russia the 
money, and say, “Рау us.” That is how 
you enforce an agreement with collat- 
eral security. When the debtor, that is 
Russia, sells these assets and a third 
party owes Russia the money, we say 
to the third party, “Russia has not 
paid us. You pay that money to us." 

That is the way you enforce it. 

And when you raise a question about 
how can we get enforcement where 
there are loans to private entities? 
There again, it is very fundamental. 
You can have a requirement that the 
Russian Government be a guarantor of 
those obligations, just as the United 
States is a guarantor of many advances 
in loans made to other parties. If they 
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default, then the United States pays 
them. If Russia wants to see a loan 
made to a private entity in Russia, 
then Russia can guarantee it. Then if 
the borrowing private party does not 
repay it, it is Russia’s obligation to 
repay it. That can be enforced when 
Russia sells some of these assets—and 
they are selling a lot of these assets on 
the market today—where we would go 
to the purchaser of the assets and say 
Russia has defaulted on its obligation, 
we call for payment. That is the way it 
is enforceable. 

I will be glad to yield for a question. 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, I will 
wait and then respond to a number of 
points made by the Senator. 

Mr. SPECTER. Mr. President, when 
the Senator from Massachusetts makes 
a comment that Zhirinovsky would be 
strengthened by this request, I would 
say that among the comments which 
Mr. Zhirinovsky has made, this one 
would not even get on the radar screen. 
We approach the Russians on arms con- 
trol hardly trustingly. President 
Reagan put it in a nutshell when he 
said as to arms control, “trust but ver- 
ify.” I would say as to loans, trust but 
collateralize. 

Mr. KERRY addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, let me 
say to my friend, I understand and 
sympathize with what he is trying to 
do. We all sympathize with the amount 
of money being spent. All of us vote 
holding our political hearts in our 
hands a little bit when we vote loans or 
aid to other countries. We understand 
that. 

But I must say to my friend from 
Pennsylvania that I really believe this 
will not help our effort with Russia and 
that it is not enforceable in the man- 
ner that he has described. 

Second, Israel was not the first coun- 
try I mentioned. I mentioned Brazil, 
but I mentioned Greece, Turkey, and a 
host of other countries. They do have 
assets, and I can guarantee I can find 
some assets in Israel. But that is not 
the point. The point is, do we want to 
go to Russia that is struggling to pri- 
vatize and ask them to pledge state re- 
sources as they try to privatize? That 
creates a confusion and a difficulty in 
the privatization process that will slow 
down the very thing we are trying to 
encourage. 

It will seriously complicate the IMF, 
World Bank, and other institutions’ 
loan process, because all of a sudden 
the superpower of the world, the 
United States, will be viewed as jump- 
ing into line with security, so to speak, 
with its loans and the rest of the na- 
tions that we are struggling to get to 
make loans will say, “Hey, wait a 
minute now, the United States of 
America is jumping in line to protect 
its loans. Why should we make any 
loan at all, particularly if we are sec- 
ond in line?” 
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So you will have a disastrous impact 
on the notion that there is something 
bigger than just getting your money 
back at stake here. I am as sensitive as 
the Senator is to the question of get- 
ting our money back. I want to get it 
back, but I also want Russia to succeed 
in this process. I am not going to be 
party to a process that starts putting 
roadblocks in front of the very process 
that we are trying to encourage. It 
does not make sense. 

Moreover, the Senator has in section 
2, page 3 of his amendment a direction 
to the Secretary of the Treasury to in- 
struct the U.S. executive directors to 
the International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development, the European 
Bank for Construction and Develop- 
ment to establish policies in opposition 
to the extension of credit or any guar- 
antee with respect to credit for the 
purpose of assisting that state or enti- 
ties in the state unless those guaran- 
tees are collateralized. 

So not only are we going to do this 
for ourselves, he wants it to be U.S. 
policy to do this with respect to the 
international lending institutions. Let 
me tell you something, if the world 
gets into a situation where states are 
beginning to line up according to col- 
lateral and starting to battle in some 
court somewhere over who is going to 
pay whom for the loan that the other 
state defaulted on, we are going to 
have such a mixed message and such a 
mishmash in the effort to enforce our 
foreign policy, which ів difficult 
enough today. 

There is no question but that this 
will set back the privatization process 
in Russia. It will send a horrendous 
message of singling out these states for 
different treatment at the very mo- 
ment we are trying to most encourage 
them. When Boris Yeltsin has his 
greatest difficulties, it will send a mes- 
sage to Zhirinovsky that he has one 
more chink in the armor and one more 
thing to exploit in a very, very volatile 
situation. 

I do not believe this is sensible for- 
eign policy. I do not believe it acts in 
the interest of the United States. And 
our goal of achieving an end to 50 years 
of spending billions of dollars every 
year, which Americans, frankly, are 
tired of, and I think are equally as sen- 
sitive to are the $2.5 billion the Sen- 
ator is talking about. 

Mr. SPECTER addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. SPECTER. Mr. President, when 
the Senator from Massachusetts char- 
acterizes this amendment as a road- 
block, it is hardly even a pothole. It 
does not impede Russia’s reform effort 
at all. It will continue to go along very 
smoothly. 

When he talks about this being con- 
trary to the policy of the IMF and im- 
peding the International Monetary 
Fund, I wonder if he has considered the 
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provisions of article 5, section 4 which 
provides, as represented to me: 

Funds shall also take into consideration a 
member's willingness to pledge as collateral 
security acceptable assets having sufficient 
value in the opinion of the funds to protect 
its interest and may require as a condition of 
waiver the pledge of such collateral security. 

Contrary to what the Senator from 
Massachusetts asserts, the IMF looks 
for collateral security, just as the 
amendment which I have offered looks 
for collateral security. 

There is an overriding sense, Mr. 
President, of lack of seriousness on the 
intent to collect these loans when we 
do not take a basic, prudent, reason- 
able step like asking for collateral se- 
curity where it is available. If you talk 
about other countries, let us see what 
assets they have. If they have assets 
and we loan the money, then it is just 
basic prudence to get collateral secu- 
rity. 

I will ask the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts just a very direct question, if 
I may have the attention of the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts. 

I ask Senator KERRY a very direct 
question. How difficult is it for Russia, 
which has more than $1 trillion in min- 
erals, to say if we do not repay the 
loan, you can collect on collateralized 
assets? 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, I think I 
have answered that in a number of dif- 
fer ways. What I would like to do is 
lend greater credibility to the answer 
than just the description I have given. 
I think I said exactly what the problem 
is. The Senator says what is the prob- 
lem in the country with these assets 
doing this. I have explained the prob- 
lem. 

The Senator has never addressed the 
question of the private entity being 
collateralized by state resources with 
respect to the failure of the entire gov- 
ernment. If the entire government fails 
and Zhirinovsky takes over, these 
collateralizations are absolutely 
worthless. How are you going to collect 
on the minerals from President 
Zhirinovsky? 

Mr. SPECTER. Mr. President, when 
the Senator from Massachusetts says I 
have not addressed the private loan 
issue, he is precisely wrong. I have ad- 
dressed the private loan issue and 
given a conclusive answer to the effect 
that if the Russian Government guar- 
antees the loan, then collateral secu- 
rity can be foreclosed on in the hands 
of the Russian Government, just like 
our Government can as to a direct loan 
to the Russian Government. 

But I agree with the Senator from 
Massachusetts that if there is a revolu- 
tion and a dictator comes to power, the 
United States may not be able to col- 
lect on the collateral security. I agree 
with that, and also the fact that the 
United States will not go to war to col- 
lect on the loan anymore than we went 
to war to collect the billions of dollars 
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which the U.S.S.R. owed us. I agree 
with that. 

But why not take advantage of an op- 
portunity for collateral security where 
it exists and where we may be able to 
use it? 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, I have 
described, as I said, a series of prob- 
lems that exist with respect to the 
whole effort to secure other nations in 
making loans. There is going to be a 
race to see who is first in line for what 
asset and so forth. It sets back the 
process of policy ahead of just money. 

But I want to, as I said, lend greater 
expertise than the recitation I have al- 
ready presented, and what I am trying 
to do is secure now the testimony of 
Strobe Talbott, Ambassador Talbott, 
secretary designate, because he dis- 
cussed this issue at great length in the 
Foreign Ops Appropriations Committee 
and has laid out a rationale of consid- 
erable years of expertise and, frankly, 
with great understanding of the cur- 
rent intricacies. I think that ought to 
be part of the record. I am trying to 
get that at this moment in time, and I 
wish to share that with my colleague. 

Mr. SPECTER. I thank my colleague 
for sharing it with me. I was there for 
the entire hearing and heard all of his 
testimony. 

Mr. KERRY. I want it to be part of 
the record. 

Mr. SPECTER. That is fine. I cer- 
tainly would have no disagreement 
with that. Ambassador Talbott was not 
even sure as to how much money Rus- 
sia owed the United States, and on the 
issue of collateral security his argu- 
ment was about as effective as the ar- 
gument of the Senator from Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr. KERRY. I might point out if that 
is true, then it won. 

Mr. SPECTER. Or it could be two 
times zero. 

Mr. President, I ask for the yeas and 


nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there a 
sufficient second? 

There appears to be a sufficient sec- 
ond. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Talbott 
testimony to which I previously re- 
ferred be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the testi- 
mony was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

Senator SPECTER. Let me move to another 
subject, since there are only a few minutes 
remaining, and that is the overall problem of 
foreign aid a very difficult one, given the 
tremendous budgetary problems in the 
United States and the tremendous deficit. 
And we have enormous problems everywhere, 
additional costs incurred with the earth- 
quake in California, tremendous unemploy- 
ment in my home state of Pennsylvania, dif- 
ficulties with health care—it’s an enormous 
litany. 

I offered an amendment last year that Rus- 
sia ought to be required to put up collateral 
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security for the funds which are being ad- 
vanced. There is quite a large Russian debt 
which has not been repaid. Russia has very 
large reserves of gold, large reserves of oil, 
minerals. Why shouldn't there be collateral 
security, Ambassador Talbott, to guarantee 
the repayment of any US loans to Russia? 

Mr. TALBOTT. Generally speaking, in order 
for the collateralization of particularly gov- 
ernment debt to work, it would require that 
the Russian government reestablish a degree 
of control over the allocation of resources 
and what happens to those resources, and 
that is a trend that I don't think we want to 
encourage. We want, overall, for Russia to 
move towards private sector economics and 
market economics. 

It is, of course, true that Russian debt has 
been an issue, both in our bilateral relations 
and also in Russia's relationship with the 
international community as a whole. How- 
ever, as regards Russia’s debt to the United 
States government, it is no longer in arrears 
on its responsibilities under the commod- 
ity—through the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion, and loans per se; that is, U.S. govern- 
ment loans to Russia are practically nil in 
our overall program. 

We do, of course, back up loans that Amer- 
ican companies make to Russia so that Rus- 
sia can buy American exports. That's good 
for American jobs. And speaking of that, let 
me just make a very general comment in re- 
sponse to your question, and that is we 
would not ask this committee or the Con- 
gress as a whole or the American taxpayer to 
support one penny of assistance to Russia or 
the other new independent states if we did 
not feel that it was in the national interests 
of this country to do so and in the long-term 
interests of the American economy and 
American workers. And we feel very strongly 
that it is, for reasons that I outlined in my 
opening statements. 

Senator SPECTER. Well, I understand your 
commitment to your policy, but I must say 
I do not understand the major thrust of your 
response that we're trying to encourage con- 
trol of the Russian economy and the private 
sector. That does not deal with the hard fact 
of life that the Russian government has own- 
ership and control over vast mineral re- 
sources—coal, oil, gold, et cetera—where 
there could be collateral security to guaran- 
tee repayment of the loans. 

Мг. Атуоор. If I could just briefly com- 
ment on that, our Freedom Support Act, of 
course, provides that we work on a grant 
basis with Russia. Usually the issue of col- 
lateral comes up with respect to loans. Obvi- 
ously there is a cash-flow problem that Rus- 
sia has at this point. It’s in the extreme. Our 
best interest, it seems to me, is to create the 
markets that would enable Russia to exploit 
those mineral resources that you discuss and 
create the hard currencies that would make 
them a good partner. 

(Cross talk.) 

Senator LEAHY. Thank you, Senator Spec- 
ter. I was interested in one answer to—your 
answer to one of Senator Specter’s questions 
about Russia being up to date on their CCC 
credits under the GSM program. 

Last time I checked over in the Senate Ag- 
riculture Committee, where I also spend 
some time now and then as chairman. I 
found they were about $5 billion in arrears. 
Is there something we missed in here during 
the Christmas recess? Did somebody come 
down the chimney and leave 

Mr. TALBOTT. My understanding is that 
they are paid up as of within the last 

Senator LEAHY. Could we double check 
that one for the record because it is a matter 
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of some—and I realize that prior to that was 
the dispute over what part was Russia’s and 
what was the former Soviet Union's debt. 
But, as you know, one of the concerns Гуе 
expressed in the past is that we've used our 
food program, our CCC or GSM program as a 
form of hidden foreign aid. Last year the 
American taxpayers paid close to $2 billion 
in foreign aid to Saddam Hussein, something 
that most people aren't all that aware of, 
based on co-signing notes for him while he 
was building up—actually, co-signing notes 
for him almost right up to the day that he 
invaded Kuwait, so we got stuck with the 
paper. He took—{inaudible word)—after the 
Persian Gulf War that he'd let us pay the co- 
signed notes, not surprising. 

Mr. BURNS. Mr. President, I rise 
today in opposition to the amendment 
offered by Senator SPECTER to the De- 
partment of State reauthorization bill. 
This amendment will have serious, neg- 
ative impacts on the aluminum indus- 
try in Montana and throughout the 
United States. 

There is merit in having the Inde- 
pendent States of the former Soviet 
Union put up collateral for their loans. 
But this amendment could mean the 
loss of jobs in Columbia Falls, MT. 

Currently, there is a huge inventory 
of aluminum in the world. This over- 
hang has kept the price of aluminum 
low. The increase in Russian aluminum 
imports has greatly reduced the price 
of this commodity. This has resulted in 
the uncertainty of jobs in Columbia 
Falls. 

This amendment calls for the stock- 
piling of petroleum products, minerals, 
and other materials. Since the price of 
aluminum is set on the London Ex- 
change, this stockpile overhang will 
drive the price of aluminum down even 
further. The mere existence of an alu- 
minum stockpile in Russia will disrupt 
international markets. Its potential re- 
lease into markets by the controlling 
government entities will cause disrup- 
tion. Release of aluminum stockpiles 
may be the only way these countries 
can generate cash in order to cover 
their loans. And this could hurt com- 
munities in the United States, like Co- 
lumbia Falls. 

In addition, this amendment jeopard- 
izes the international agreement which 
was reached in Brussels this week. We 
should allow for this agreement, which 
will greatly benefit our domestic pro- 
ducers, to take effect. 

The jobs at Columbia Falls support 
families. Jeopardizing these family 
jobs is unacceptable. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

SPECTER AMENDMENT NO. 1287 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, I rise 
to oppose this well intentioned amend- 
ment by the distinguished Senator 
from Pennsylvania. Obviously, when 
the United States does make inter- 
national loans, we should have assur- 
ances that the recipient will be able to 
repay them. 

Granting loans to countries in the 
former Soviet Union is in our best in- 
terest. A solvent Russia is imperative 
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if democracy is to flourish there. Rus- 
sia is in serious need of assistance. And 
we will regret it in the long run if we 
turn our backs on the reformers in that 
country. 

Adopting this measure, which singles 
out the countries of the former Soviet 
Union, will lend the appearance that 
the United States is seeking to gain 
possession of the natural resources of 
those countries. We do not require 
other countries to use collateral, but 
the issue is beyond that. Nationalists 
will argue that this provision converts 
loans into a Trojan horse for foreign 
domination, strengthening the radi- 
cals. Zhirinovsky will relish this. Не 
will announce that the true aims of the 
United States toward Russia have sur- 
faced; that now that we have crippled 
them we are set to plunder their re- 
sources. 

These are clearly not our aims and I 
would not want them to be mis- 
construed as such. Every effort must be 
made to encourage democratic reforms 
in the former Soviet Union and to as- 
sist in economic reforms. This amend- 
ment strays from that purpose and 
must be opposed. 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. SPECTER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. SPECTER. Mr. President, I inad- 
vertently omitted submitting the 
amendment on behalf of myself and the 
distinguished Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. HELMS]. I believe Senator 
HELMS does want to present an argu- 
ment, so while we are in the quorum 
call that will give him an opportunity 
to come to the floor. 

I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER OF PROCEDURE 


Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, if at 
any moment the managers wish to pro- 
ceed—lI trust that they will please indi- 
cate that. I have some remarks to 
make about the passing of Senator 
Wallace Bennett and Speaker Tip 
O'Neill. But I shall yield when I receive 
the signal from my colleagues, the 
floor managers. 
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THE LATE SENATOR WALLACE 
BENNETT 


Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, I was 
saddened to learn over the Christmas 
holidays that one of my father’s best 
friends, a man whom he was privileged 
to serve with in the Senate, a man of 
the West, Senator Wallace Bennett, 
passed away. 

My father, Milward Simpson, and 
Wallace Bennett had a great deal in 
common. Most importantly to them, 
they were honored and beloved and re- 
spected by their constituents, whom 
they loved. They shared a rare friend- 
ship. And it is just as unique and rare 
that their sons have the privilege of 
serving in this body together, and 
share the same close friendship as our 
fathers did before us. 

Senator BoB BENNETT is a lovely 
friend of mine. And I think all of us 
who see him and have come to know 
him in this place realize what a fine ad- 
dition he is to the U.S. Senate. It is 
wonderful to have his presence. 

Senator Bennett, Senior, was born in 
1898. My father was born in 1897. Sen- 
ator Bennett, Senior, attended the pub- 
lic schools in Salt Lake City and at- 
tended the University of Utah. My fa- 
ther attended the public schools in 
about six communities in Wyoming. He 
said they never could catch up with 
him long enough to educate him. Then 
my father attended the University of 
Wyoming. 

Both were veterans of the First 
World War. Upon returning from serv- 
ice, Senator Bennett was a high school 
principal. He later went into private 
business as a paint manufacturer. In 
1949 he was elected president of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers. 
He was elected as a Republican to the 
U.S. Senate in 1950. He served until his 
resignation in December 1974. 

My father came to the Senate in 1962 
to fulfill an unexpired term of Senator 
Joe Hickey. My father retired in 1966. 
They both served on the Banking Com- 
mittee. When Senator Bennett retired, 
he was the ranking Republican on the 
Senate Finance Committee, the second 
ranking Republican on the Banking 
Committee, and the vice chairman of 
the Committee on the Standards of 
Conduct. 

Senator Wallace Bennett had a very 
well deserved reputation as a compas- 
sionate conservative, and there is noth- 
ing mutually exclusive about both of 
those adjectives. 

I am very proud to serve with his son 
who shares those same characteristics 
of the father. They also share a mar- 
velous sense of good humor, for which 
Wallace Bennett will always be remem- 
bered. 

Senator Bennett is survived by his 
delightful life partner, Frances. They 
were married for 71 years. They had 5 
children, 29 grandchildren, and 68 great 
grandchildren. 

He contributed a great deal to his 
State of Utah and to our Nation. It is 
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with а great deal of love that the sym- 
pathies of my wife, Ann, and my moth- 
er, Lorna and my entire family go out 
to my very good friend, BOB BENNETT, 
to Joyce, and to the entire family of 
this splendid man. 


THE LATE SPEAKER OF THE 
HOUSE, THOMAS P: ЧР” 
O'NEILL, JR. 


Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, many 
have recently expressed their tributes 
to Thomas Р. “Тір” O’Neill, Jr. 

I want to join with so many of my 
colleagues to express the heartfelt loss 
we all feel with the passing of “Тір” 
O'Neill. His passing earlier this month 
at the age of 81 left a large, gaping hole 
in the fabric of this Nation, for he was 
an incredible man who was blessed 
with a rare and inimitable sense for 
politics. 

Tip knew a lot about politics and he 
practiced what he preached. He learned 
quickly—and he was careful to never 
make the same mistake twice. My good 
friend, BOB DOLE called him the Con- 
gressman’s Congressman. Tip had great 
friends on both sides of the aisle. You 
might fight him tooth and nail because 
you disagreed with him but you always 
respected him because you knew he 
was fighting for what he believed in— 
and for this institution he loved so 
much. 

In thinking of Tip’s life, I was re- 
minded of one of my favorite poems— 
the magical “ІГ” by Rudyard Kipling. 
When Kipling wrote, If you can talk 
with crowds and keep your virtue, or 
walk with kings—nor lose the common 
touch” he surely had in mind someone 
like Tip O'Neill. He could talk to any- 
one—and he gave everyone the same 
courtesy, respect, and regard—no mat- 
ter their position in life. He spoke to 
the President with the same honesty 
and directness that he addressed every- 
one else. He didn’t pull his punches for 
anyone—even when his outspokenness 
was seen by some as troublesome. I 
have learned that lesson myself. He 
was just never impressed by a title—he 
was more concerned with how to make 
things better back home. He had come 
to Washington to serve his constitu- 
ents and he did that as their loyal 
friend in Washington for many, many 
years. 

My good friend Paul Tsongas, a 
former Massachusetts Senator, said it 
so well when he remarked that the 
passing of Tip O’Neill was a sad day, 
“But it’s wonderful that you could cel- 
ebrate a life like this.” Indeed, a won- 
derful life, beautifully lived is what we 
have to celebrate. 

I think we can all close our eyes and 
recall the remarkable presence that 
was Tip O’Neill—the floppy white hair, 
the rosy cheeks, and the big ever- 
present cigar. He loved sports and he 
never missed a chance to take in a box- 
ing match when he could—unless, of 
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course, a good hand of poker or a game 
of golf was to be had. He had a wonder- 
ful feel for politics as sport and he also 
had a delightful sports analogy for any 
political problem. He once told Presi- 
dent Carter to be like a boxer and 
keep your left hand high’ to remind 
him that politics is, indeed, a full con- 
tact sport. 

Tip O'Neill never saw politics as an 
opportunity to amass a great deal of 
wealth—he saw politics as public serv- 
ice. When he retired from the House he 
was a man of relatively modest cir- 
cumstances. The wealth he had truly 
attained was the wellspring of love 
that had developed for him as a public 
servant. 

His death occurred while I was with a 
Senate delegation led by Senator BEN- 
NETT JOHNSTON, traveling in China, 
Vietnam, Thailand, and Indonesia. I 
was unable to attend the services. Had 
I been anywhere in the continental 
United States, I would have done so. 

I had just talked to “Тір” over the 
Thanksgiving holiday. I called him, 
which I would do from time to time, to 
share a new story or hear one of his. 
That was always a delightful experi- 
ence. And he could tell a story. I enjoy 
that too. It was always a very special 
occasion. 

We all remember his motto, that ‘‘all 
politics is local.” That is his legacy, 
and the title of his last book. It seems 
fitting that the man who placed such a 
premium on local politics—having 
worked his way up from the local 
wards to a position of national promi- 
nence—has left us such a fascinating 
guidebook for the rules of politics and, 
more importantly, for the rules of 
interpersonal relationships. For what 
more is politics in reality than that? 

He was a master in his relationships 
with people from all walks of life. 

I have a particular fondness for him. 
An example of his wonderful character 
came up when I was working on the il- 
legal immigration bill. We passed an il- 
legal immigration bill in the U.S. Sen- 
ate for the first time in 30 years, by a 
very fine, strong, bipartisan vote. It 
went to the House, and it just laid 
there. 

People came up to me and said, “You 
know, you are new here, but unless you 
go to work over there, you are never 
going to see that bill again.“ I said, 
“Well, I have been in the State legisla- 
ture and just assumed that my good 
counterparts on the other side would 
pick it up and move 16,” especially 
since we have had some joint hearings. 
And, of course my finest friend and 
counterpart was a Democrat named 
RON MAZZOLI. It was called the Simp- 
son-Mazzoli bill. And Ron was ready to 
move it. Peter Rodino, another great 
friend, Chairman Rodino, was ready to 
move it. But “Тір” was not ready to 
move it because he did not know ex- 
actly all of the aspects of it. 

So one day I screwed my courage up 
to the sticking point and I called him. 
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I said, “I would like to visit with you, 
no staff, just me.“ He said. Come on 
over, cowboy.“ I went over a couple of 
weeks later. He rolled up his sleeves, 
and punched a cigar into his mouth, 
and he said, Tell me what this turkey 
із.” I said, “Well, let me describe it to 
you. I want to do it without any staff 
here because I know the issue.” He 
said. Well, teach me.” 

So after about half hour, he got up, 
brought in the remarkable staff person 
named Ari Weiss, who was truly one of 
the most unique and brilliant staff per- 
sons I have known. Of course, that was 
the type of person “Тір” surrounded 
himself with. 

He said, “І don’t have all the answers 
but I have people around me who do.” 
He brought in Ari Weiss, and he de- 
scribed to him exactly what he felt he 
wanted to do. He said, “I want to sup- 
port this. But it is a political year. I 
am going to take a lot of Пак.” I said, 
“Yeah, you аге.” He said, “I tell you 
what I am going to do, SIMPSON. I want 
to put this bill on the floor sometime 
before the date of—’’ I think it was Oc- 
tober 5—‘‘and I don’t want you to say a 
single word about it to anyone. And if 
you do, and I hear about it, you will 
never see that bill again in the whole 
history of the legislature.” 

I said, That is fair enough for me.“ 
and therefore the only way to do that 
was to not tell anybody, including my 
staff or my wife. I have never hidden 
anything from her in our 40 years of a 
wonderful life. But I thought, “I can- 
not let that one out.” I never said а 
word to anybody. And then, I think the 
date was somewhere in late September 
or October, the announcement was 
made that the immigration bill would 
be considered on the floor of the House, 
which absolutely caused chaos in the 
Democratic Party, because Fritz Mon- 
dale and Gary Hart were both running 
for the Presidency. Gary Hart was op- 
posed to it and using it to obtain some 
Hispanic support. 

Fritz did not want to deal with it. I 
think it was Fritz who called “Тір,” 
but that will remain somewhere out in 
the rest of the vapors for others to re- 
port; but somewhere along the line 
“Тір” told some representative of Fritz 
Mondale: "Look, you run for President; 
I will run the House.” 

And the bill came up and the bill did 
not survive. But the promise was made 
and the promise was kept, and from 
that came a truly rich relationship 
with a most unique person. 

Tip’s wife, Millie, and Ann worked 
together on various causes. I think 
people forget that that is what makes 
this system work. A conservative Re- 
publican from Wyoming in the Senate 
and a liberal Democrat from Massachu- 
setts in the House had what I cherished 
as a very intimate and personal rela- 
tionship. I shall miss him greatly. 

I pay tribute and Ann and I give our 
love and sympathy to dear Millie and 
all of the wonderful O'Neills. 


SS — — 
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Мг. SPECTER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that Senator RoTH 
be added as a cosponsor to the pending 
Specter amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

FOREIGN RELATIONS 
AUTHORIZATION ACT 


Mr. BAUCUS. Mr. President, we have 
heard a great deal about the foreign 
policy and finance implications of this 
amendment. Senator KERRY has raised 
some very good points. But the fact is, 
its passage would also threaten Amer- 
ican jobs and the global environment. 
It would hurt Russian reform, it would 
hurt the American economy, it would 
cripple our antidumping efforts and it 
will cost jobs across America. While 
the Senator from Pennsylvania has the 
best of intentions, this is a bad amend- 
ment and I hope the Senate will not ac- 
cept it. 

THREAT TO JOBS IN AMERICA 

The most basic effect of the Specter 
Amendment would be to encourage 
Russia to churn out vast amounts of 
commodities. Russia will create moun- 
tainous stockpiles of goods—in the 
amendment’s words, it will have to cre- 
ate “reserves of petroleum products, 
minerals, or other commodities.’ That 
is, it will create mountains of just 
about anything Russia can produce at 
all. 

These stockpiles are not just going to 
lie still. No way. Sooner or later they 
will topple down upon the inter- 
national markets and crush them. 
They will flood the markets in alu- 
minum, energy, wood, copper, steel, pe- 
troleum, and many other goods. 

In fact, if we pass this amendment, 
we would encourage Russia to pursue a 
policy of dumping in almost every in- 
dustry. 

The result will be to depress the price 
of these goods on the international and 
American markets, close plants, and 
throw Americans out of work. If you 
have worried, say, about what dumping 
of steel does to U.S. jobs, think about 
what will happen when you have a tee- 
tering, toppling Mount Everest of 
stockpiled steel in Russia. 

The aluminum industry is another 
example, and one as important. to Mon- 
tana as steel is to Pennsylvania. It has 
already lost about 7,000 jobs due to the 
existing flood of dumped aluminum 
from Russia. 

The administration has worked very 
hard and very effectively to address 
this problem. And just last week we 
got an agreement in Brussels to reduce 
Russian aluminum production by 
500,000 a year. It is the American alu- 
minum industry’s guarantee of sur- 
vival. Nothing less. This amendment 
would destroy that agreement and en- 
courage a vast new flood of aluminum. 
The same will be true in many other 
industries. In short, this is a killer 
amendment—it might not kill the bill, 
but it sure will kill American jobs. 
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THREAT TO REFORM IN RUSSIA 

Ironically, the Specter amendment 
would threaten reform in Russia as 
much as it threatens jobs in America. 

The Soviet Union's economic policy 
involved subsidizing inefficient, out- 
dated, and environmentally destructive 
factories; unlimited production with- 
out regard to cost; and emphasis on 
heavy industry at the expense of con- 
sumers. 

These policies are what caused Rus- 
sia’s economic problems. The Specter 
amendment would be a huge incentive 
to the Russian Government to go right 
back to them. With economic reform 
already in trouble, that is the last 
thing we want to do. 

It is disastrous foreign policy. If you 
want to support Russian reform, you 
would be better off doing nothing at 
all—no aid, no diplomatic support, just 
stick your head in the sand and do 
nothing—than to support this amend- 
ment. As Senator KERRY says, you give 
a blow to President Yeltsin; you en- 
courage Russian neofascists—and you 
also give a huge boost to opponents of 
economic reform and environmental 
protection. 

Finally, this is a bad way to decide 
an important policy question. This 
amendment has appeared without hear- 
ings, without forethought and, I might 
say, without much of anything. Sud- 
denly, it is here. There are not many 
staff here today because of the bad 
weather conditions. Nobody has had a 
chance to look at this and think it 
through more than any of us already 
have. 

I think Senator KERRY has made 
some very good points as to why this 
should not be adopted and whether it 
could even be enforced. I am sure if we 
consider it through hearings, many 
more questions would indicate more 
problems that we have not already 
thought of. 

In sum, I think this amendment 
should not be passed. It is dangerous to 
American jobs, dangerous to Russian 
reforms, and undermines American 
antidumping laws in the world com- 
modity markets. I urge the Senate to 
oppose it. 

Mr. SPECTER. Mr. President, let me 
disagree strenuously with the assertion 
of the Senator from Montana that this 
amendment has been offered without 
forethought or without notice. This 
amendment has Пай considerable 
thought, analysis, and research by 
more than this Senator and is very 
similar to an amendment which was of- 
fered on July 2, 1992. In addition, this 
issue was raised directly with Ambas- 
sador Lawrence Strobe Talbott on 
Monday of this week, 4 days ago, and 
was discussed at the foreign operations 
hearing. 

Beyond that, there has been notice to 
the managers of this amendment, and 
the amendment was filed 2 days ago. So 
it hardly is a surprise this morning at 
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9:30 that I have arrived to offer this 
amendment. By way of further reply to 
what the Senator from Montana has 
had to say, the U.S. aluminum smelt- 
ers, an industry very important to the 
Senator from Montana, as he articu- 
lates, has been in deep distress. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
material be printed as an exhibit at the 
conclusion of my statement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. SPECTER. This graph shows the 
tremendous impact on aluminum man- 
ufacturing around the country, includ- 
ing Columbia Falls in Montana, of mas- 
sive Russian sales of aluminum, in 
what I think would be accurately cat- 
egorized as dumping. There is no rea- 
son to expect that there will be any ad- 
ditional production or stockpiling of 
metals as a result of this amendment 
because the collateral would come 
from metals that are already being 
dumped or stockpiled. 

This amendment has the long-range 
effect of guaranteeing, to every extent 
possible, that loans will be repaid by 
having these resources serve as collat- 
eral for new bilateral and multilateral 
loans. 

So when the Senator from Montana 
cries wolf, I think there is no basis for 
it. In fact, the existing practices have 
resulted in tremendous dislocation and 
loss of employment all across this 
country in the aluminum industry, in- 
cluding the plant in Columbia Falls, 
MT. This amendment will help to re- 
move some of aluminum from the mar- 
ket. 

I thank the Chair. 

EXHIBIT 1 
UNITED STATES ALUMINUM SMELTERS COM- 

PANY, LOCATION, CAPACITY IN TONNES PER 

YEAR 

Alumax, Eastalco Frederick, 174,000. 

Stanwich, Ravenswood, 165,000 

ALCAN, Sebree, 180,000. 

ALCOA, Badin, 115,000, 

ALCOA, Alcoa, Tenn., 205,000. 

Consolidated Aluminum, 
Johnsonville, 146,000 (closed). 

Alumax, Mt. Holley, 182,000. 

Revere, Scotsboro, 117,000 (closed). 

Reynolds, Listerhill, 183,000 (closed). 

Kaiser, Chalmette, 260,000 (closed). 

Reynolds, Corpus Christi, 114,000 (closed). 

ALCOA, Pt. Comfort, 159,000 (closed). 

Reynolds, Lake Charles, 36,000 (closed). 

ALCOA, Rockdale, 320,000. 

ALCOA, Anderson County, 15,000 (closed). 

Reynolds, Arkadelphia, 68,000 (closed). 

Reynolds, Jones Mill, 125,000 (closed). 

Noranda, New Madrid, 204,000. 

Northwest Al, The Dalles, 62,000. 

Reynolds, Troutdale, 121,000 (idled). 

Vanalco, Vancouver, 115,000. 

Reynolds, Longview, 204,000. 

Columbia Alum, Goldendale, 168,000. 

Alumax Intalco, Ferndale, 272,000. 

ALCOA, Wenatchee, 220,000. 

Kaiser Maxxam, Mead, 200,000. 

Columbia Falls Alum, Columbia Falls, 
168,000. 

ALCOA, Warrick, 300,000. 

National Southwire, Hawesville, 185,000. 


New 
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Reynolds, Massena, 123,000. 

ORMET, Hannibal, 250,000. 

ALCOA, Massena, 125,000. 

SUMMARY: 4,031,000 MT Operating 75%, 22 
Smelters. 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, I would 
ask unanimous consent that the 
amendment of the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania be temporarily set aside mere- 
ly to permit the Senator from Dela- 
ware to lay down his amendment, begin 
to speak on it, and I would ask the 
Senator from Delaware if at the appro- 
priate moment we know that Senators 
are more or less here, we would then 
interrupt and proceed to a vote on the 
amendment of the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr. SPECTER. If my colleague will 
yield, I do not know if he heard my 
statement earlier. The distinguished 
senior Senator from North Carolina 
[Mr. HELMS] wishes to present an argu- 
ment in support of the amendment, so 
we ought to arrange our schedule to 
give Senator HELMS opportunity to do 
that. 

Mr. KERRY. I did not hear that. I 
apologize to the Senator. 

In that case, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that we simply set aside tempo- 
rarily the amendment of the Senator 
from Pennsylvania. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The Senator from Delaware. 

AMENDMENT No. 1288 
(Purpose: To state the sense of the Senate 
concerning Japan and Germany becoming 
permanent members of the U.N. Security 

Council) 

Mr. ROTH. Mr. President, I send an 
amendment to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report the amendment. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. ROTH] 
proposes an amendment numbered 1288. 

Mr. ROTH. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that reading of the 
amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

At the appropriate point, insert the follow- 
ing: 

The Senate finds that in the post-Cold War 
period, the international community expects 
the United Nations to play a larger role, par- 
ticularly in peacekeeping operations that 
may, on occasion, require the use of force 
against determined aggressors; 

That in the past five years the United Na- 
tions has engaged in more peacekeeping op- 
erations than the preceding forty, 
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That the Security Council is the U.N. body 
chiefly responsible for matters of peace and 
security; 

That the United Nations structure and the 
Security Council's roster of permanent mem- 
bers have remained largely unchanged since 
the United Nations was founded almost half 
а century ago; 

That Japan and Germany, as the world's 
second and third largest economies, respec- 
tively, have attained levels of global reach 
and influence equal to or surpassing current 
permanent members of the Security Council; 

That both Japan and Germany have an- 
nounced their desire to gain permanent 
membership in the Security Council; 

That any country accorded permanent 
membership must be capable of fulfilling the 
responsibilities of such status, including par- 
ticipation in any U.N. military operations; 

That according permanent membership to 
nations not capable of carrying out these re- 
sponsibilities will allow those countries to 
play a central role in shaping U.N. peace- 
keeping opertions which could endanger the 
lives of American and other troops, but in 
which their own forces could play no part; 

That, currently, in both Japan and Ger- 
many the prevailing view is that each coun- 
try is prohibited from carrying out all the 
responsibilities that permanent membership 
entails and appears reluctant to make the 
changes necessary to gain those capabilities; 

That in Japan’s case, further reconcili- 
ation with its Asian neighbors who suffered 
during the World War II period is rec- 
ommended 

Now, therefore, it is the sense of the Sen- 
ate that: 

(1) In principle, the United States should 
support both Japan and Germany in their 
wish to gain permanent membership in the 
United Nations Security Council; but 

(2) Neither Japan nor Germany should be 
admitted as permanent members until they 
are capable of discharging the full range of 
responsibilities accepted by all current per- 
manent members of the Security Council. 

Mr. ROTH. Mr. President, I have sent 
to the desk an amendment concerning 
Germany and Japan and their quest for 
permanent membership in the U.N. Se- 
curity Council. 

My amendment states that, in prin- 
ciple, the U.S. should support this ini- 
tiative, but it also states that these 
countries should not be admitted as 
permanent members until these na- 
tions have rendered themselves capable 
of discharging the responsibilities con- 
sonant with permanent Security Coun- 
cil membership. 

It is undeniable that, in the 199075, 
Germany and Japan enjoy greater glob- 
al economic influence than some cur- 
rent permanent Security Council mem- 
bers, and it is fitting that Security 
Council membership should reflect the 
global distribution of economic and po- 
litical influence, particularly if we are 
supportive of enhancing the United Na- 
tions overall effectiveness. 

But other circumstances need to be 
considered in addition to Germany and 
Japan's economic potency. In particu- 
lar, we need to consider the unique do- 
mestic positions of both governments. I 
draw the attention of my colleagues to 
the fact that, under current cir- 
cumstances, neither Germany nor 
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Japan is capable of carrying out all of 
the obligations that permanent Secu- 
rity Council membership entails and 
neither country appears willing to 
confront this fundamental problem in 
order to obtain that membership. 

Neither the Japanese constitution 
nor the German basic law specifically 
prohibits the participation of German 
and Japanese forces in U.N. peacekeep- 
ing operations. In fact, the framers of 
the Japanese constitution have said 
specifically that it was not their inten- 
tion to preclude the Japanese from par- 
ticipating in U.N. defense arrange- 
ments. However, both nations, both 
Germany and Japan, have traditionally 
interpreted their constitutions as, in- 
deed, containing such prohibitions. 
Consequently, both nations assert that 
they cannot participate fully in so- 
called U.N. “blue helmet” noncombat 
peacekeeping operations, let alone in 
the more muscular peacemaking type 
of operations against determined ag- 
gressors which, for better or worse, 
may become more typical of future 
U.N. operations. 

Obviously, a sovereign nation has 
every right to interpret its constitu- 
tion as it wishes. But if that interpre- 
tation effectively prevents the nation 
in question from carrying out major re- 
sponsibilities of permanent Security 
Council membership, then I question 
whether under these circumstances the 
United States should support its ele- 
vation to permanent member status. 

I put it to my colleagues: Should the 
United States assist Germany and 
Japan to become permanent Security 
Council members when this will enable 
them to cast vital votes in favor of 
U.N. military operations, operations 
which could easily endanger the lives 
of United States servicemen, when nei- 
ther the Japanese nor German armed 
forces can take part in those oper- 
ations under the current interpretation 
of their respective constitutions? Per- 
sonally, I can imagine few speedier 
ways to damage our relations with 
both countries and to tear the Security 
Council apart. 

For their part, Germany and Japan 
should recognize how their own posi- 
tions would be undermined under such 
circumstances. One need only recall 
the outcry which arose in response to 
both nations’ failures to supply person- 
nel for Operations Desert Shield and 
Desert Storm to understand the depth 
of feeling that would arise in this and 
other nations under these cir- 
cumstances. With power and influence 
must come responsibility. Any Japa- 
nese or German attempt to sidestep 
this fundamental truth will place them 
in a most undesirable position. 

I am convinced that neither Tokyo 
nor Bonn, as yet, fully comprehends 
this indissoluble link between global 
power and influence on the опе hand 
and responsibility on the other. Other- 
wise, why are they pressing for perma- 
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nent Security Council membership be- 
fore rendering themselves capable of 
fulfilling the responsibilities attendant 
upon that membership? 

For example, Prime Minister 
Hosokawa has informed the Japanese 
Diet that his government will never 
authorize the nation’s self-defense 
forces to join the military phase of any 
peacekeeping operation. Likewise, Ger- 
man Foreign Minister Klaus Kinkel 
told the General Assembly that Bonn’s 
contribution to the United Nations 
“will continue to be of a mainly politi- 
cal and economic nature,“ even on the 
occasions when the United Nations 
must resort to force. 

I believe that this body must make 
its position clear to Germany and 
Japan and delineate precisely what we 
expect of each if they are to merit our 
support in their quest for permanent 
Security Council membership. That is 
what this sense-of-the-Senate amend- 
ment does. 

I also believe that the Japanese and 
German Governments must begin to 
examine the implications of their ac- 
tual elevation to permanent Security 
Council membership status and they 
must explain those implications to 
their electorates. In an era in which 
the United Nations is assuming a larg- 
er role in global affairs, it is crucial we 
all understand, and openly discuss, how 
the United Nations core authorities 
over peace and security may be af- 
fected by changes in the Security 
Council. And in the case of Japan, 
which is only now coming to terms 
with its behavior in World War П, that 
discussion must take into account the 
very serious concerns of its Asian 
neighbors. 

I stress again, Mr. President, I have 
long favored the principle of making 
Germany and Japan permanent Secu- 
rity Council members. Their inclusion 
will increase the council’s effectiveness 
by making it more reflective of the 
real global distribution of economic 
power. But before the two nations can 
enter into permanent membership, 
Tokyo and Bonn must first eliminate 
the self-imposed barriers which prevent 
them from meeting all of the respon- 
sibilities of that membership. Once 
Germany and Japan have removed 
those barriers, both nations will de- 
serve our full support in their efforts to 
secure permanent seats in the United 
nations Security Council. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. KERRY addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, this may 
not be the time to fully debate this and 
it may be that we do not need an enor- 
mous debate. I would just like to per- 
haps enter into a colloquy with my col- 
league to further explore a little bit 
where we are going. 

I appreciate his cooperation with re- 
spect to a couple of the phrases in this 
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amendment. I want to make sure that 
in this amendment we send the correct 
message, not the wrong message, to 
our friends, both the Japanese and the 
Germans, I think we are in sync, but I 
want to make sure that we are. 

It is my understanding of the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Delaware 
that it is made with the full under- 
standing that, No. 1, you do not have to 
be a member of the Security Council to 
participate in a peacekeeping oper- 
ation nor, in fact, does a member of the 
Security Council automatically have 
to participate in a peacekeeping oper- 
ation. 

The Senator approaches this amend- 
ment with that understanding and 
view; correct? 

Mr. ROTH. Absolutely; that is my 
understanding. 

Mr. KERRY. And the Senator also is 
both aware and I know grateful for the 
fact that both Japan and Germany 
have recently sent troops to partici- 
pate in peacekeeping operations—Ger- 
many in Somalia with 1,500 troops, and 
Japan in Cambodia where they pro- 
vided significant assistance. 

Mr. ROTH. That is correct. I would 
point out, of course, in a very limited 
sense. The Japanese participated in 
road building and other matters which 
were supportive of that effort, but not 
in the front-line area. 

Mr. KERRY. However, two Japanese 
were killed in Cambodia in this effort. 
There was considerable concern in 
Japan about this and the Japanese 
were steadfast and in fact are owed 
great gratitude for their significant ef- 
forts in helping to bring about that 
peace effort. 

Mr. ROTH. I looked upon their ac- 
tions in Cambodia as a very important 
step forward, severely circumscribed by 
the legislation that made it possible 
but, nevertheless, a step in the right 
direction. 

Mr. KERRY. Let me clarify my own 
comments so the record is clear. The 
Japanese sent police to Cambodia, not 
troops, so we are clear on the distinc- 
tion. 

Mr. ROTH. That is correct. 

Mr. KERRY. The Senator is direct- 
ing, I think, an appropriate question, 
important question, about what kind of 
larger role both of these countries are 
willing to play and could play within 
the context of a larger world respon- 
sibility. 

I know the Senator is extremely 
mindful of the sensitivity of questions 
with other allies in Europe about what 
kind of force might emerge in Ger- 
many. So I want to make it clear, or at 
least elicit for the record an under- 
standing, that the Senator is not obliv- 
ious to that sensitivity but rather feels 
that Germany’s responsibility ought to 
be its capacity to fully participate in 
peacekeeping but not necessarily to 
emerge in a way that somehow disturbs 
other relationships in either the NATO 
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alliance or even the European Commu- 
nity. 

Mr. ROTH. I would say to the distin- 
guished chairman, you have the same 
sensitivity in Germany in respect to 
her neighbors—in the case of Germany, 
as I said—that we do in respect to 
Japan and its neighbors. What we are 
really talking about here, and all we 
are talking about, is the capability of 
those two countries participating in 
U.N. efforts. Nothing more; nothing 
less. 

Mr. KERRY. I think that clarifica- 
tion is an important clarification and I 
appreciate it. With that in mind, Mr. 
President, we are prepared to accept 
the amendment with the changes made 
by the Senator. I appreciate the col- 


loquy. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
DASCHLE). Is there further debate? 


Hearing none, the question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment of the Senator 
from Delaware. 

The amendment (No. 1288) was agreed 
to. 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HELMS. I move to lay that mo- 
tion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1287 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, what is 
the regular order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair will inform the Senate that the 
question now recurs on the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Pennsylva- 
nia No. 1287. 

Mr. KERRY. I thank the Chair. 

Mr. President, it is my understanding 
the Senator from North Carolina would 
like to address that amendment. 

I ask unanimous consent that, after 
the comments of the Senator from 
North Carolina, I be permitted 3 min- 
utes to respond, at which point a vote 
would occur on that amendment to be 
followed by a vote—I withdraw that 
unanimous consent request. 

Mr. HELMS addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from North Carolina. 

Mr. HELMS. I suggest the absence of 
а quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I am 
grateful to the able Senator from 
Pennsylvania for offering this amend- 
ment. I am honored to be a cosponsor 
of it. 

In fact, the Senator from North Caro- 
lina offered a very similar amendment 
during the May 13, 1992 Foreign Rela- 
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tions Committee markup of the Егее- 
dom Support Act. My amendment, at 
that time, was defeated. But I suspect 
that, given recent events in Russia, the 
Senate may want to take a second look 
at requiring collateral for loans made 
by the United States Government 
using American taxpayers’ money to 
the former Soviet Union. 

Senator SPECTER’s proposal is just 
plain common sense. I must say in all 
candor that I have never understood 
why the American taxpayers must pro- 
vide collateral in order to secure their 
loans to buy their houses or their auto- 
mobiles but that it is not necessary for 
Russia with its vast resources to put up 
any collateral at all. 

I say to the Senator from Pennsylva- 
nia that I have been fussing about this 
for a long time. I had a conversation 
about it with Mr. Yeltsin when he was 
here, and I did not detect that he dis- 
agreed with me because it was trans- 
lated that he understood exactly what 
I was saying to him. So I, for the life of 
me, cannot understand why our Gov- 
ernment or this Senate or any Senator 
can oppose the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania. 

The United States has provided bil- 
lions—billions—of dollars in loans to 
the former Soviet Republics in the last 
couple of years. Yet the American tax- 
payers have received nothing more 
than promises and handshakes as col- 
lateral. There is no excuse for this. I 
would like anybody who opposes the 
amendment of the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania to go with me to North Caro- 
lina and let me hear him try to explain 
it to the taxpayers down there; or to 
Massachusetts, for that matter. I will 
be glad to go with the Senator from 
Massachusetts to his State and hear 
any explanation of opposition to the 
amendment. 

The former Soviet Republics have the 
richest reserves of minerals and oil and 
gas in the entire world. This is an in- 
controvertible fact. Nobody can con- 
test it. The Specter amendment may 
cause some wailing and gnashing of 
teeth down at Foggy Bottom and per- 
haps at the Treasury Department by 
the bureaucrats who are not interested 
in protecting the American taxpayers. 
But Senator SPECTER is proposing that 
our Government treat foreign coun- 
tries, in this case Russia, just like the 
economic system in this country treats 
the American taxpayers who furnish 
the money that is given away or loaned 
to the Soviet Union and other coun- 
tries around the world. In any case, the 
Specter amendment gives the Amer- 
ican taxpayers a better chance of get- 
ting paid back for the billions of dol- 
lars they have lent to the former So- 
viet Republics. 

I personally wish the Specter amend- 
ment had been in effect since 1946 when 
the foreign aid program began. This 
Government would be in far better 
shape and would be in a far better ne- 
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gotiating position with nations which 
took the money furnished by the Amer- 
ican taxpayers. This money was bor- 
rowed from, and the debt was placed 
on, the American taxpayers. In so 
many cases these nations turned their 
backs on the United States after hav- 
ing received billions upon billions of 
dollars from the U.S. Treasury. 

I will recite a story that I have re- 
cited on the floor a number of times. 
About 10 or 12 years ago, I had an in- 
quiry from a friend of mine in North 
Carolina about foreign aid. He, first of 
all, wanted to know how long it had 
been going on. 

I could answer that quickly—it start- 
ed in 1946. 

He asked me if these countries that 
receive foreign aid ever pay it back. 

And I said, in one or two or three 
rare instances, yes. But in the main, 
no. 

Then he asked the devastating ques- 
tion. He asked me how much the for- 
eign aid program had cost me and the 
other American taxpayers. 

І could not answer the question. 

I said, I am going to call down to the 
State Department. I am going to call 
to the Agency for International Devel- 
opment. I will get the figure and maybe 
І сап call you right back. 

I called down there. What do you 
know, they do not know—or at least 
they said they do not know. Nowhere 
in this Government is there a total, a 
specific total, of how much the foreign 
aid programs cost the American tax- 
payers, particularly when asked on the 
basis that I asked them. Since we have 
been running a deficit every year for 
decades except one or two, I assumed 
that we were giving away money that 
we had in fact borrowed. 

So I asked my staff. I called them in 
and I said, I want you to do whatever is 
necessary to get some sort of total on 
what the foreign aid bill has cost. And 
I want you to start off with the inter- 
est rate the first year and factor that 
in with the amount of money that was 
given away. And then the next year, 
get the interest rate and factor that in, 
and roll it over, and do that up to the 
present time. 

That was 10 or 12 years ago. We did 
not have a computer. We had no way to 
handle all of that arithmetic. So the 
Library of Congress agreed to do it for 
us. 
I never will forget when my staff 
came in with the computer printout, 
about so thick. I looked at the total 
down there, and it was in excess of $2 
trillion, when you factor in the inter- 
est of the borrowed money. I said, this 
cannot be. I said, go back and ask the 
Library of Congress to run those fig- 
ures again. They ran the figures again 
and it still came out to over $2 trillion. 

So that is what Senator SPECTER is 
talking about. This is a modest begin- 
ning when you think about it. But it 
ought to be a policy. When we make a 
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loan we ought to have collateral, ex- 
cept in rare instances where the Presi- 
dent makes certification and the Con- 
gress is satisfied with some other ar- 
rangement. 

Again, I commend the Senator from 
Pennsylvania. I support his amend- 
ment. And I inquire, has he asked for 
the yeas and nays on the amendment? 

I thank the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, I will re- 
spond very quickly and then proceed to 
move to table, according to the agree- 
ment between us here. 

I appreciate the Senator’s offer to 
come to Massachusetts and talk to 
folks there. If he is going to make that 
offer to me, Iam afraid my good friend 
is going to be very busy traveling to 
about 50 States in the country. because 
most of our colleagues in the Senate, 
at least one from each State, have a 
strong feeling this would be a mistake. 

Why is this a mistake? I do not dis- 
agree with my friend at all that we 
must be deeply concerned about the 
deficit. And all of us are. I think we are 
today. 

But if in fact we ought to be doing 

this as a policy, we certainly should 
not be singling out one country at a 
critical juncture in its developmental 
stage into democracy against all other 
countries. If this is indeed good policy 
and it is something we ought to be 
doing, then we ought to embrace this 
as the policy and do it simultaneously 
for all countries with some understand- 
ing about the multilateral impact of 
doing it on the international lending 
institutions and on other countries. 
But to single out Russia at this par- 
ticular moment, with all of the vola- 
tility of Zhirinovsky and nationalism 
and the ingredients of that most recent 
election and the difficulties that the 
democracy effort faces, would be to 
send not just a bad message, but a 
damaging, negative, dangerous mes- 
sage. 
It is just one more chink that plays 
into the Zhirinovsky box of arguments. 
More importantly, it is unenforceable; 
it cannot make a difference if the Gov- 
ernment fails. If this Government that 
is working to set up a market that will 
repay these loans that has strong 
democratic institutions, strong private 
institutions and they get their market 
reforms, that is your best shot at get- 
ting repaid. 

But if you do things that undermine 
this Government, then you are going to 
guarantee that there is an alternative 
government there and your pieces of 
paper are going to be just that, pieces 
of paper. You are never going to be able 
to collect the collateral. A government 
that cannot repay these loans is a gov- 
ernment that also cannot give you the 
collateral. This is a step that almost 
helps make that a self-fulfilling proph- 
ecy. It is bad foreign policy; it is bad 
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international economic policy. I 
strongly commend to my colleagues 
that we reject it, as we have pre- 
viously. 

Mr. President, I move to table the 
amendment of the Senator. 

Mr. SPECTER. Will the Senator re- 
sist for just 2 or 3 minutes? 

Mr. KERRY. If I can ask my col- 
league—we have an agreement with 
colleagues who have planes to meet 
that we are going to start a vote. If we 
can tighten it—I do not want to de- 
prive him because I just said some- 
thing. 

Mr. SPECTER. I will conclude in 3 
minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator withhold the motion? 

Mr. KERRY. Could the Senator make 
it 2 minutes? 

Mr. SPECTER. Yes. 

Mr. KERRY. I withhold my motion. 

Mr. SPECTER. Mr. President, the 
final comments I want to add to the 
RECORD are that there was a question 
as to the citation of article 5, section 4 
that I had referred to earlier. That 
comes from the articles of agreement 
to the International Monetary Fund 
which says: “Funds shall also take into 
consideration a member’s willingness 
to pledge as collateral security assets 
acceptable,” and so forth. 

That demonstrates that there is 
nothing new; that it has been accepted 
international monetary policy for a 
long time. 

By further reference to the argu- 
ments made by the Senator from Mon- 
tana, Mr. Baucus, I refer to an article 
from the Financial Times by Mr. Ken- 
neth Gooding, of January 6, 1994 say- 
ing: 

Support is growing for an ingenious poten- 
tial solution to the world aluminum supply 
crisis that would involve surplus metal from 
the Commonwealth of Independent States 
being used as collateral for U.S. Govern- 
ment-guaranteed loans to the CIS. 

I ask unanimous consent that this ar- 
ticle be printed in the RECORD to save 
time. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

[From the Financial Times, Jan. 6, 1994] 
COLLATERAL PLAN MAY SOLVE CIS 
ALUMINIUM PROBLEM 
(By Kenneth Gooding) 

Support is growing for an ingenious poten- 
tial solution to the world aluminium supply 
crisis that would involve surplus metal from 
the Commonwealth of Independent States 
being used as collateral for US government- 
guaranteed loans to the CIS. 

“This would remove the excess supply from 
the market, provide hard currency to the 
CIS, and, with the stipulation that a portion 
of the funds be used to upgrade CIS smelters, 
would improve the physical environment 
surrounding the smelters, which has been 
devastated by years of neglect," suggests Mr. 
Eli Epstein, chief executive of Calcined Coke 
Corporation, the New York-based concern 
that formulated the proposals. 

It would also do away with the need for the 
world-wide smelter production cuts now 
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under consideration—and the associated un- 
employment—or restrictions on imports 
from the CIS of the kind at present in force 
in the European Union. 

Calco, a big supplier to the international 
aluminium industry, has discussed its ideas 
with members of the US Congress and rep- 
resentatives of the US Export-Import Bank 
as well as other industry members and the 
response has been encouraging.“ says Mr. 
Epstein. 

He hopes that the Calco proposals will be 
on the agenda when trade representatives 
from the world’s main aluminum-producing 
countries and the industry meet in Brussels 
on January 18 and 19 for a third round of 
talks about the crisis arising from the sud- 
den surge in CIS exports following the col- 
lapse of the former Soviet Union. This has 
pushed up aluminum stocks and driven down 
prices to a level where most smelters are suf- 
fering operating losses. 

Calco estimates that the present value of 
the CIS surplus aluminum stocks, about 
700,000 tonnes, is roughly $700m. It suggests 
that the entire surplus be securely 
warehoused and becomes collateral for the 
US government guarantee of loans made to 
the CIS by financial institutions. Loans pro- 
vided to the CIS would substantially exceed 
the value of the stocks but the collateral 
would reduce the risk attached to these 
loans and support the US commitment to 
helping the CIS economically. 

Surplus stock would be held off the market 
until it could comfortably be absorbed. After 
a time, aluminum demand, which is growing 
at an annual 1.5 to 2.5 percent, should catch 
up with supply and allow for the release of 
stocks into the market in a controlled fash- 
ion. 

“The substantial influx of capital to the 
CIS will trigger economic development 
which should increase its domestic demand 
for primary aluminum," Mr. Epstein points 
out. If loans were repaid the aluminum 
would be returned to the CIS at planned in- 
tervals and if there was a default the metal 
would be sold gradually at predetermined 
price levels. 

Mr. Epstein suggests that if the scheme is 
implemented, “the aluminum industry 
worldwide would benefit from stable pricing 
and employment. The CIS would have a 
source of hard currency and be able to reduce 
the environmental impact of its inefficient 
smelters. Using the inventory as collateral 
would reduce the risk of default on the loans 
and, with import restrictions unnecessary, 
free trade relationships are maintained. 

Mr. SPECTER. Mr. President, the 
final matter is that this boils down to 
a very simple proposition, that is, 
whether we ought to take a step which 
is reasonably calculated to guarantee 
repayment of billions of dollars in 
loans from the United States to Russia. 
It may not work, but it may work. 

I believe that because our constitu- 
ents, the taxpayers of America who 
have to give security when they borrow 
money and who are ultimately going to 
be burdened with whatever debts the 
United States undertakes which are 
not repaid by the former Soviet Repub- 
lics, that this is an amendment which 
ought to be adopted. 

I thank the Chair and yield back the 
remainder of my time. 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, I move to 
table, and I ask for the yeas and nays. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there a 
sufficient second? There is a sufficient 
second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
to lay on the table amendment No. 
1287. The clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. FORD. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Hawaii [Mr. INOUYE], the 
Senator from Washington [Mrs. MUR- 
RAY], and the Senator from Nevada 
[Mr. REID] are necessarily absent. 

Mr. SIMPSON. [ announce that the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. CocH- 
RAN], the Senator from Kansas [Mrs. 
KASSEBAUM], the Senator from Arizona 
[Mr. MCCAIN], and the Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. PRESSLER] аге nec- 
essarily absent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Are there 
any other Senators in the Chamber de- 
siring to vote? 

The result was announced—yeas 60, 
nays 33, as follows: 

[Rollcall Vote No. 11 Leg.] 


YEAS—60 
Akaka Feinstein McConnell 
Baucus Ford Metzenbaum 
Biden Glenn Mikulski 
Bingaman Gorton Mitchell 
Boren Graham Moseley-Braun 
Boxer Harkin Moynihan 
Bradley Hatfield Nunn 
Breaux Heflin Pell 
Bryan Jeffords Pryor 
Bumpers Johnston Riegle 
Burns Kennedy Robb 
Byrd Kerrey Rockefeller 
Chafee Kerry Sarbanes 
Coats Kohl Sasser 
Danforth Lautenberg Shelby 
Daschle Leahy Simon 
DeConcini Levin Wallop 
Dodd Lieberman Warner 
Exon Lugar Wellstone 
Feingold Mathews Wofford 
NAYS—33 
Bennett Dorgan Lott 
Bond Durenberger Mack 
Brown Faircloth Murkowski 
Campbell Gramm Nickles 
Cohen Grassley Packwood 
Conrad Gregg Roth 
Coverdell Hatch Simpson 
Craig Helms Smith 
D'Amato Hollings Specter 
Dole Hutchison Stevens 
Domenici Kempthorne Thurmond 
NOT VOTING—7 
Cochran McCain Reid 
Inouye Murray 
Kassebaum Pressler 


So the motion to lay on the table the 
amendment (No. 1287) was agreed to. 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the mo- 
tion to lay on the table was agreed to. 

Mr. BREAUX. I move to lay that mo- 
tion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

VOTE ON AMENDMENT NO. 1286 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Colorado 
ІМг. BROWN]. On this question, the yeas 
and nays have been ordered, and the 
clerk will call the roll. 


— — ä — 
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Mr. FORD. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Hawaii [Mr. INOUYE], the 
Senator from Washington [Mrs. MUR- 
RAY], and the Senator from Nevada 
ІМг. REID] are necessarily absent. 

Mr. SIMPSON. I announce that the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Сосн- 
RAN], the Senator from Kansas [Mrs. 
KASSEBAUM], the Senator from Arizona 
[Mr. McCAIN], and the Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. PRESSLER] are nec- 
essarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Arizona 
[Mr. McCAIN] would vote “aye.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
KERREY). Are there any other Senators 
in the Chamber who desire to vote? 

The result was announced—yeas 93, 
nays 0, as follows: 

(НоПсай Vote No. 12 Leg.] 


YEAS—93 
Akaka Exon Mack 
Baucus Faircloth Mathews 
Bennett Feingold McConnell 
Biden Feinstein Metzenbaum 
Bingaman Ford Mikulski 
Bond Glenn Mitchell 
Boren Gorton Moseley-Braun 
Boxer Graham Moynihan 
Bradley Gramm Murkowski 
Breaux Grassley Nickles 
Brown Gregg Nunn 
Bryan Harkin Packwood 
Bumpers Hatch Pell 
Burns Hatfield Pryor 
Byrd Heflin Riegle 
Campbell Helms Robb 
Chafee Hollings Rockefeller 
Coats Hutchison Roth 
Cohen Jeffords Sarbanes 
Conrad Johnston Sasser 
Coverdell Kempthorne Shelby 
Craig Kennedy Simon 
D'Amato Kerrey Simpson 
Danforth Kerry Smith 
Daschle Kohl Specter 
DeConcini Lautenberg Stevens 
Dodd Leahy Thurmond 
Dole Levin Wallop 
Domenici Lieberman Warner 
Dorgan Lott Wellstone 
Durenberger Lugar Wofford 
NAYS—0 
NOT VOTING—7 
Cochran McCain Reid 
Inouye Murray 
Kassebaum Pressler 
So the amendment (No. 1286) was 
agreed to. 


“Мг. KERRY. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote. 

Mr. HELMS. I move to lay that mo- 
tion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts is recognized. 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, let me 
say to colleagues that we are going to 
proceed. Now we are open for business 
on amendments, and we are here pre- 
pared to do amendments today for as 
long as there are Senators prepared to 
come forward. This is a good time to do 
it. 

The majority leader has announced 
that whatever votes are set aside will 
begin at 10 o’clock in the morning on 
Tuesday, and we are prepared to pro- 
ceed forward between now and 10 
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o'clock in the morning on Tuesday to 
take amendments and stack those 
votes for Tuesday. We will be here 
available for amendments on Monday 
at 1 o’clock through the rest of the day 
as long as there are amendments to 
come forward. 

I remind colleagues that under the 
unanimous-consent agreement all 
amendments must be offered by 6 p.m. 
on Tuesday evening. So, we are anxious 
obviously to try to move through the 
number of amendments that we have 
between now and then and hope that by 
6 p.m. on Tuesday we are in a position 
to actually vote final passage of the 
bill. 

I believe the distinguished Senator 
from Kansas has an amendment on be- 
half of herself, Senator SIMPSON and 
the distinguished President pro tem- 
pore, who is prepared to move forward. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Kansas is recognized. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1289 
(Purpose: To encourage asylum reforms that 
would prevent current abuse of the law) 

Mrs. KASSEBAUM. Mr. President, I 
am pleased to join with Senator SIMP- 
SON in offering this amendment to en- 
courage asylum reforms that would 
prevent current abuse of the law. Sen- 
ator ROBERT BYRD is an original co- 
sponsor of this amendment. 

This amendment was adopted by the 
Senate on November 10, 1993, during 
consideration of the crime bill. The De- 
partment of State is generally support- 
ive of the amendment. 

This amendment expresses concern 
about the backlog of asylum cases 
which has now reached 355,000. To put 
this in perspective, last March the 
total backlog of cases was less than 
200,000. By this March, the case backlog 
could well be twice as much as it was 
1 year ago. The current abuse of asy- 
lum causes this extraordinary backlog 
and distorts the original intent of the 
Refugee Act of 1980. 

As a result, the whole asylum process 
is in disarray. The logical solution to 
this problem is to return to the origi- 
nal intent of the Refugee Act of 1980. 

This is a sense of the Congress 
amendment that: 

First, declares our asylum policy 
today should be what the law origi- 
nally intended. When the Refugee Act 
of 1980 was written, the intent was to 
protect aliens who, because of events 
occurring after their arrival here, 
could not safely return home. That is 
why we provided an annual allotment 
of only 5,000 asylum slots when we 
passed the Refugee Act of 1980. 

Second, declares further that persons 
outside their country of nationality 
who have a wellfounded fear of persecu- 
tion if they return should apply for ref- 
ugee status with the local U.N. High 
Commissioner for Refugees, or other 
international organization, office or at 
one of our refugee processing, offices 
abroad, and 
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Third, in conclusion, calls for reform 
of our immigration, refugee, and asy- 
lum laws to correct the current prob- 
lems. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The dis- 
tinguished President pro tempore is 
recognized. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I shall 
shortly propose an amendment at the 
request of the distinguished junior Sen- 
ator from Kansas [Mrs. KASSEBAUM], an 
amendment offered by her and cospon- 
sored by the distinguished Republican 
whip, Mr. SIMPSON, and which I shall 
also join in as a cosponsor. 

Mr. President, I am pleased to co- 
sponsor the amendment being offered 
by Senators KASSEBAUM and SIMPSON, 
Even though a similar amendment was 
adopted by the Senate in November, I 
think we should take every oppor- 
tunity to reiterate the critical need for 
swift reform of U.S. immigration, refu- 
gee and asylum laws. I applaud Sen- 
ators KASSEBAUM and SIMPSON for call- 
ing attention to the well-documented 
abuses that exist in the area of asylum 
claims. Senator SIMPSON has intro- 
duced legislation to try to correct 
some of the shortcomings in this area, 
including S. 667 which he introduced 
last March and which I cosponsored. 
But I particularly want to congratu- 
late Senator KASSEBAUM for including 
a call for broad reform of all of areas— 
all areas—of immigration policy. 

Dramatic changes around the world 
have forced us to rethink many areas 
of public policy. The demise of the So- 
viet Union has led to a complete over- 
haul of the U.S. defense establishment 
and a retooling of our foreign policy. 
The ever increasing economic inter- 
dependence of nations has prompted 
major changes in trade policy, includ- 
ing passage of the North American 
Free Trade Agreement, the formation 
of a single market in Europe, and the 
completion of the latest round of talks 
on the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade. Advances in transportation 
and communications have made travel 
easier for people all over the world. 
These things, plus developments such 
as the rise of nationalism and intereth- 
nic violence and a deep worldwide re- 
cession, have prompted the movement 
of large numbers of people in many re- 
gions of the world. In the face of all 
this change, our immigration laws still 
reflect an earlier time. 

When the Congress first codified U.S. 
asylum laws in 1980, we did so because 
America has always had a tradition of 
compassion for oppressed and per- 
secuted peoples. Unfortunately, in our 
desire to provide a safe haven for those 
who legitimately fear for their lives, 
we have made it too easy for unscrupu- 
lous individuals to take advantage of 
our good will by using asylum proce- 
dures to circumvent the regular immi- 
gration process. Asylum and refugee 
laws should apply to individuals who 
have a legitimate fear of personal per- 
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secution in their home country, and 
not those who are fleeing from areas of 
general unrest or poverty. 

The United States does not have the 
resources it once had to help all those 
around the world who live in sub- 
standard conditions, or to accept all 
those who wish to come here for a bet- 
ter life. 

We have many people in our own 
country who are living in substandard 
conditions; many people in our own 
country who dream of having a better 
life. We do not have the resources. We 
simply do not have the resources and 
we are going to find that out more and 
more as the days of this Congress come 
and go. We do not have the resources to 
eliminate poverty and unemployment 
for our own population, much less— 
much less—the population of the rest 
of the world. Yet the current lax U.S. 
asylum procedures allow anyone to 
gain entry to the United States and be- 
come immediately eligible to work 
here and eligible to benefits that costs 
the American taxpayers money. All 
one needs to do is to show up at a U.S. 
port-of-entry, request asylum, and re- 
late some vague story of persecution to 
the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service agent. The individual then re- 
ceives the much-coveted work author- 
ization documents and is asked to show 
up later for a hearing on the asylum 
claim. Many do not show up later. The 
system has become so backlogged that 
the hearing will most likely be more 
than a year later. And, as I said, not 
surprisingly, fewer than half of the 
asylum seekers ever appear for their 
hearing. The current backlog stands at 
355,000 cases with 15,000 of those claims 
coming since November 10, 1993, the 
last time this amendment was before 
the Senate. 

But as I have said, I am concerned 
with more than just the asylum proce- 
dures. All aspects of U.S. immigration 
law must be reviewed. The American 
people want them to be reviewed. For 
two centuries America has graciously 
accepted immigrants. Many immigrant 
groups have played important roles in 
the history of this great Nation. No- 
body doubts that. We are all, most of 
us are, descendants of immigrants. I 
am. I am the ninth-generation descend- 
ant of an immigrant from England and 
immigrants from Scotland. We are all 
immigrants, except those American In- 
dians, and some of us have a little bit 
of that in our blood. 

For two centuries, we have accepted 
immigrants. They have added to our 
way of life. Their talents, their 
strengths, their skills, have contrib- 
uted to America. 

I grew up in the coal fields where we 
had Polish, Czechoslovakian, Hungar- 
ian, English, Scotsmen, Irishmen. They 
worked on the railroads. They worked 
in the coal mines. They worked in the 
factories. They have helped to build 
this great country. 
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But we cannot continue to absorb the 
levels of immigrants that we have ex- 
perienced over the past few years. Ina 
time of global political uncertainty 
and economic turmoil, the stability 
and relative prosperity of the United 
States become an irresistible magnet 
for those less well-off then ourselves. 
At time in our history, America gladly 
welcomed all those who sought refuge 
here, but that time is in the past. We 
no longer have limitless resources or 
vast open areas ripe for settlement. We 
place ever-increasing demands on an 
already overburdened environment. 

The time has come to look inward 
and start to take care of our own prob- 
lems. I hope that, in addition to the 
many other items on the Senate's 
agenda, it will be possible to enact 
comprehensive immigration reform. 
Again I thank Senators KASSEBAUM 
and SIMPSON for keeping attention fo- 
cused on this issue. 

Mr. President, I send the amendment 
to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report the amendment 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
BYRD], for Mrs. KASSEBAUM, for herself, Mr. 
SIMPSON and Mr. BYRD, proposes an amend- 
ment numbered 1289. 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that reading of the 
amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 


At the appropriate place, insert the follow- 


ing: 

(a) FINDINGS.—The Congress finds that— 

(1) in the last decade applications for asy- 
lum have greatly exceeded the original 5,000 
annual limit provided in the Refugee Act of 
1980, with more than 150,000 asylum applica- 
tions filed in FY 93, and the backlog of cases 
growing to the current level of 355,000; 

(2) this flood of asylum claims has 
swamped the system, creating delays in the 
processing of applications of up to several 
years; 

(3) the delay in processing asylum claims 
due to the overwhelming numbers has con- 
tributed to numerous problems, including: 

(A) an abuse of the asylum laws by fraudu- 
lent applicants whose primary interest is ob- 
taining work authority in the United States 
while their claim languishes in the back- 
logged asylum processing system; 

(B) the growth of alien smuggling oper- 
ations, often involving organized crime; 

(C) a drain on limited resources resulting 
from the high cost of processing frivolous 
asylum claims through our multi-layered 
system; and 

(D) an erosion of public support for asy- 
lum; 

(4) Asylum, a safe haven protection for 
aliens abroad who cannot return home, has 
been perverted by some aliens who use asy- 
lum claims to circumvent our immigration 
and refugee laws and procedures; 

(5) a comprehensive revision of our asylum 
law and procedures is required to address 
these problems. 

(b) PoLicy.—It is the sense of the Congress 
that— 

(1) asylum is a process intended to protect 
certain aliens in the United States who, be- 
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cause of events occurring after their arrival 
here, cannot safely return home; 

(2) persons outside their country of nation- 
ality who have a well-founded fear of perse- 
cution if they return should apply for refu- 
gee status with the local UNHCR, or other 
relevant international organization, office or 
at one of our refugee processing centers 
abroad, if possible; 

(3) the immigration, refugee and asylum 
laws of the United States should be reformed 
to provide: 

(A) a procedure for the expeditious exclu- 
sion of asylum applicants who arrive at a 
port-of-entry with fraudulent documents, or 
no documents, and make а non-credible 
claim of asylum; and 

(B) the immigration, refugee, and asylum 
laws of the United States should be reformed 
to provide for a streamlined affirmative asy- 
lum processing system for asylum applicants 
who make their application after they have 
entered the United States. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, it is my 
understanding that the distinguished 
managers of the bill are familiar with 
this amendment and that it is their in- 
tention, I am informed, to accept the 
amendment and recommend its adop- 
tion by the Senate. 

Mr. KERRY addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, the 
President pro tempore is indeed cor- 
rect. I know the distinguished assist- 
ant minority leader is waiting to 
speak. He is a cosponsor. 

I will just say very quickly, this is an 
excellent amendment. In a sense, I al- 
most feel as if it is generous in the fact 
that it is only a sense-of-the-Senate. 
This is a review that is long overdue. 
Asylum is being grossly abused for any 
number of reasons, ranging from eco- 
nomic discontent, to simply seeking 
work in this country or finding some 
way around the rules. 

A lot of people come into this coun- 
try under the guise of asylum and, 
while it is being processed, they go out, 
find work, and disappear in the system. 

We need to prevent that abuse and it 
is wholly appropriate that the exhor- 
tations that are set forth in this 
amendment be adopted. We are pre- 
pared to accept it after the distin- 
guished assistant minority leader has 
had a chance to speak. 

Mr. SIMPSON addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Wyoming. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, my re- 
marks will be very brief. One could not 
have a more remarkable ally in immi- 
gration and refugee matters than the 
remarkable senior Senator from West 
Virginia. He took me under his wing. 
He was a member of the Judiciary 
Committee when I came to the Judici- 
ary Committee. When he saw my inter- 
est in immigration reform, he came to 
me and said, “How may I best help?” 
And he did everything possible to help 
me. 

He cosponsored every measure, stuck 
with me through every type of situa- 
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tion, through Senate procedures, 
through conference committees, 
through final approvals, through veto 
threats. Senator ROBERT BYRD of West 
Virginia was at my side as an abso- 
lutely unfailing compatriot. 

When I produce the immigration bill 
that I have been working on for many 
months, I proudly will have his name 
as a cosponsor. 

So let me just thank him once again 
for the consistency and the passion 
which he puts in this issue. I think it is 
most appropriate that he presents this 
on behalf of Senator KASSEBAUM, be- 
cause certainly he has been a leader. 

Certainly our asylum system has 
been turned on its head in recent years 
by use and misuse—mostly misuse. 
Would-be immigrants have found it 
more attractive to come to the United 
States to claim asylum than to apply 
for either refugee status or to come 
through the regular immigration proc- 
ess. 

It is more attractive because once 
they get to the United States, they be- 
come entitled to all of the due process 
that our Constitution gives to Amer- 
ican citizens. These people who are in 
this country illegally and misusing 
asylum get all of the due process that 
we have. If they apply for refugee sta- 
tus while they are overseas, and they 
are found not to have a well-founded 
fear of persecution, they are denied ref- 
ugee status. And that is the end of it. 

There is no difference in the standard 
by which refugees and asylees are adju- 
dicated, except that asylees are here in 
the United States and refugees are out- 
side of the United States. Originally, 
you could not even be a refugee until 
you have left your own country. 

Now people wait in their own country 
and are designated as refugees to come 
here. Others come here and say: I am 
here seeking asylum. Once in the 
United States they are entitled to ap- 
peal after appeal, with the final deci- 
sion made maybe months or years 
later. They have the right to work. 
They walk out of JFK Airport, or from 
whatever port they have come, and 
they simply disappear into society. 
And we wonder about that. We ought to 
wonder. 

The process can take years. In the 
meantime, as I say, the alien has the 
opportunity to live and work in the 
U.S., which was the original objective. 
Yet the original purpose of this mar- 
velous grace of asylum was to provide 
a refuge for people who were in the 
United States when conditions changed 
in their home country. When the situa- 
tion at home was once again safe, 
asylees would go home. They would no 
longer be fleeing persecution in their 
country. They were here as asylees 
only because it is unsafe for them to 
return. And that is the grace and nobil- 
ity of the law, as it was originally in- 
tended. That is why we provided only 
5,000 slots for that when we passed the 
Refugee Act of 1980. 
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Now it is so abused. I will not even go 
into the anecdotal material. Senator 
BYRD has done so, as has Senator 
KASSEBAUM in her statement. We have 
a separate refugee policy to enable peo- 
ple who are outside of their countries 
of nationality, and who do honestly 
have a well-founded fear of persecu- 
tion. Our refugee policy allows people 
to apply for refugee status at refugee 
processing centers, U.S. embassies and 
consulates abroad. We should not make 
it more attractive for aliens to enter 
the United States, legally or illegally, 
to apply for asylum than it is for them 
to apply for refugee status abroad. So I 
certainly support the findings of the 
Kassebaum amendment and the policy 
it proposes. 

I pay tribute to Senator BYRD, who 
deserves the total award and honor for 
consistency throughout. Whether it 
had to do with refugees or illegal im- 
migration or legal immigration or pa- 
role, or all the various distinctions, he 
has followed that through his entire 
career. 

So, Senator KENNEDY, Senator SIMON, 
and I, working with the administration 
and the Attorney General, have 
reached a bipartisan agreement on ex- 
pedited asylum procedures for those 
aliens attempting to enter with fraudu- 
lent documents, or with no documents. 
I am also drafting major legislation to 
provide a more streamlined asylum 
process for those people who are al- 
ready in the United States, or who 
come to the United States to claim 
asylum. 

I know in the course of that, I will 
have Senator ROBERT ByRD—and Sen- 
ator NANCY KASSEBAUM; I pay tribute 
to her, too—as consistent and loyal 
colleagues as we grapple with this 
issue—a dandy one to play with be- 
cause it is filled with emotion, fear, 
guilt, and racism. 

I thank the Chair. 

Mr. BYRD. I thank the distinguished 
Senator from Wyoming for his felici- 
tous remarks in my regard. I also 
thank the distinguished manager of the 
bill, Mr. KERRY, for his support of the 
amendment. His support means a great 
deal. I ат indebted to him, as several 
people are. 

Mr. KERRY. I thank my colleague. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no further debate, the question is on 
agreeing to the amendment. 

The amendment (No. 1289) was agreed 
to. 
Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote. 

Mr. KERRY. I move to lay that mo- 
tion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, I would 
like to simply return the compliments 
and thank both the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Wyoming, who has been one 
of our strongest and most articulate 
spokespersons on the subject of immi- 
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gration, and of course the distin- 
guished President pro tempore, with- 
out whose support an awful lot does 
not happen around here. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. CONRAD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The Senator from North Dakota is 
recognized. 


FARMERS HOME ADMINISTRATION 
LOANS 


Mr. CONRAD. Mr. President, I awoke 
this morning and got my copy of the 
Washington Post and found, on page 1, 
a story that was very disturbing. Head- 
line: “Agency Fails To Collect Millions 
in Loans to Wealthy Farm Owners.” 

The story talks about FmHA, Farm- 
ers Home Administration, and their 
failure to pursue people who have bor- 
rowed money from it, in some cases 
millions of dollars, and have failed to 
repay those loans. 

First, I want to commend the Wash- 
ington Post for this article. They were 
able to get the specific names and some 
specific examples of people that, be- 
cause of privacy provisions, we have 
not been able to get. I think it is very 
useful that they have focused a light 
on very wealthy farmers who have got- 
ten loans under programs that used to 
exist—that no longer do, in most 
cases—but who have failed to pay those 
loans back and whom FmHA has failed 
to make pay back these delinquent 
loans, 

I have spoken this morning to the 
new administrator of FmHA, Mr. Mike 
Dunn. I have asked him if he would be 
prepared to come to the hill next week 
to have a hearing on this question so 
we can hear directly from the new ad- 
ministrator what he intends to do to go 
after these deadbeats. I have spoken to 
my counterpart on the Subcommittee 
on Farm Credit, Senator GRASSLEY of 
Iowa, who has agreed to be ready for 
those hearings. I have also spoken to 
both the chairman of the Agriculture 
Committee, Senator LEAHY, and to the 
ranking member, Senator LUGAR, and 
all of them are supportive of our going 
forward next week with a series of 
hearings on the questions raised by 
this article. 

One thing I think my colleagues 
should know is most of these loans 
were done under programs that have 
been killed or sharply curtailed by 
Congress in years past. The economic 
emergency loans, the disaster emer- 
gency loans that are the focus of most 
of these examples were badly abused 
and Congress recognized that and took 
action years ago. 
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Nonetheless, we are still left with the 
problem of collecting on these loans. In 
one case, а man owes $3.5 million in 
back payments, has a $900,000 beach 
house, and has a $1.7 million office 
building. Clearly, he is not someone 
without assets, and he ought to be pur- 
sued. He ought to be made to pay what 
he owes. 

In my discussion with the FmHA Di- 
rector this morning, I pointed out to 
him two provisions in law that allow 
that agency to take action. First, peo- 
ple are not supposed to receive any 
writedown or change in their loan sta- 
tus if the delinquency was not beyond 
the power of the borrower. In other 
words, if the delinquent had an ability 
to pay that loan or reduce the loan 
amount or to pay the interest on that 
loan, they should be compelled to do it. 
That is in the law. 

Second, we have provided in the law 
that if somebody operated in bad faith, 
they would not be eligible for any of 
the loan servicing provisions of the 
law. They would not be eligible for 
writedown, they would not be eligible 
for restructuring, they would not be el- 
igible for any favorable treatment from 
the agency. 

Mr. President, I wanted to alert my 
colleagues that action is going to be 
taken with respect to these wealthy 
farmers who are not paying what they 
owe. It is intolerable, it is unaccept- 
able and action is going to be taken 
and it is going to start immediately. 

(The remarks of Mr. CONRAD pertain- 
ing to the introduction of S. 1808 are 
located in today’s RECORD under 
“Statements on Introduced Bills and 
Joint Resolutions.’’) 

Mr. CONRAD. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


FOREIGN RELATIONS 
AUTHORIZATION ACT 


The Senate continued with the con- 

sideration of the bill. ы 
AMENDMENT NO. 1290 

(Purpose: To give fullest possible consider- 
ation to asylum applications from Chinese 
nationals fleeing coercive population control 
policies) 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I have an 
amendment at the desk and I ask that 
it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
HELMS], for himself, Mr. DECONCINI, Mr. 
COATS, and Mr. BROWN, proposes an amend- 
ment numbered 1290. 
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Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 179, after line 6, insert the follow- 
ing: 
SEC. . CHINESE FLEEING COERCIVE POPU- 

LATION CONTROL POLICIES. 

(1) Pursuant to paragraph (42)(A) of section 
101(а) of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act (8 U.S.C. 1101(a)(42)(A)), all adjudicators 
of asylum or refugee status shall give fullest 
possible consideration to applications from 
nationals of the People’s Republic of China 
who express a fear of persecution upon re- 
turn to that country because they refuse to 
abort a pregnancy or resist surgical steriliza- 
tion in violation of Chinese Communist 
Party directives on population, or who dem- 
onstrate that they have experienced persecu- 
tion on account of such refusal, if such re- 
fusal is or was undertaken with full aware- 
ness of the urgent priority assigned to such 
directives by all levels of the Chinese gov- 
ernment, and full awareness of the severe 
consequences which may be imposed for vio- 
lation of such directives. 

(2) In view of the urgent priority assigned 
to the “опе couple, one child“ policy by high 
level Chinese Communist Party officials and 
local party cadres at all levels, as well as the 
severe consequences commonly imposed for 
violations of that policy, which are regarded 
as political dissent,” refusal to abort or to 
be sterilized, as described in subsection (a) of 
this section, shall be viewed as an act of po- 
litical defiance justifying a ‘well-founded 
fear of persecution” sufficient to establish 
refugee status under paragraph (42)(A) of sec- 
tion 101(а) of the Immigration and National- 
ity Act (8 U.S.C. 1101(a)(42)(A)). 

(3) All other factors which may contribute 
to a determination of asylum or refugee sta- 
tus іп such cases аге to be given additional 
weight by asylum and refugee adjudicators, 
such factors including, but not limited to, 
overt political activities while in the United 
States or third countries, membership in an 
ethnic or religious minority, family back- 
ground and history, or suspicion of 
“counterrevolutionary" activities by Chi- 
nese Communist Party officials. 

(4) Nothing in this section shall be con- 
strued to necessitate a grant of asylum or 
refugee status to any individual who is ineli- 
gible for admission to the United States 
under section 212(a) of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act (8 U.S.C. 1182(a)). 

The Secretary of State and the Attorney 
General shall, within 30 days of enactment of 
this section, promulgate regulations and 
guidelines to carry out the provisions of this 
section. 

(6) Nothing in this section shall be con- 
strued as— 

(A) Shifting the burden of providing, in 
each individual case, facts sufficient to es- 
tablish a claim of asylum or refugee status 
as described in subsection (a) of this section, 
from any person making such claim of asy- 
lum or refugee status to the Attorney Gen- 
eral; or 

(B) Requiring the Attorney General to dis- 
prove such claim in the absence of proof of 
facts sufficient to establish a claim of refu- 
gee or asylum status as described in sub- 
section (a) of this section by any person 
making such claim. 

(7) The number of persons receiving politi- 
cal status solely because of the provisions of 
this section shall not exceed 1,000 in any fis- 
cal year. 


(8) The Attorney General shall not be obli- 
gated to grant political asylum to any per- 
son claiming to qualify under subsection (a) 
if the Attorney General proves by clear and 
convincing evidence that such person has 
claimed such status solely for the purposes 
of evading the immigration laws of the 
United States. 

(9) The provisions of this section shall take 
effect on the date of enactment of this Act, 
and notwithstanding the provisions of sub- 
section (c) of this section or any other provi- 
sion of law, all adjudicators of asylum or ref- 
ugee status shall apply the provisions of this 
section to every case, administrative or judi- 
cial proceeding, or appeal that is pending on 
the date of enactment of this Act, and to any 
claim that arises on or after such date of en- 
actment. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, in 1989— 

I believe in July—both Houses of Con- 
gress overwhelmingly agreed to an 
amendment to the Emergency Chinese 
Refugee Relief Act sponsored by Sen- 
ator Armstrong and Senator DECON- 
СІМІ. 
Senators will probably remember 
that this legislation was in response to 
the Tiananmen Square crackdown. The 
amendment required asylum adjudica- 
tors to give fullest possible consider- 
ation to asylum applications from Chi- 
nese nationals fleeing coercive popu- 
lation control policies, specifically the 
program of forced abortion and coerced 
sterilization. 

The Senate vote was 95 to 0 on that 
amendment which is virtually iden- 
tical to the one I have just offered. The 
House vote was 300 in favor, 115 op- 
posed. Unfortunately, the amendment 
never became law because the underly- 
ing bill was vetoed, and that is why I 
have offered virtually the same amend- 
ment that was offered in 1989 by Sen- 
ators Armstrong and DECONCINI. 

I am offering the amendment again 
because—I find this difficult to be- 
lieve—the administration’s policy 
today is to deport individuals fleeing 
the brutal population control program 
of Communist China. As I understand 
it, this administration does not believe 
that these people are being persecuted. 

President Bush issued an Executive 
order and interim regulations which 
should have resolved this problem. The 
Clinton administration never rescinded 
the Bush Executive order, but they 
have nonetheless changed the policy. 
The pending amendment would not be 
necessary if the Clinton administration 
had not blocked Attorney General 
Barr’s final regulations to implement 
the Executive order from being printed 
in the Federal Register. 

Some Senators believe that these ref- 
ugees are already being given what 
they call enhanced consideration, but 
these refugees are not being given any 
such consideration. 

This is a little confusing since it was 
candidate Clinton who was so critical 
of President Bush in 1992 for not being 
tougher on Communist China. I re- 
member the campaign rhetoric of the 
then candidate Mr. Clinton, and be- 
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cause I did not agree with Mr. Bush I 
applauded candidate Clinton for his po- 
sition on this issue. He spoke over and 
over again about the human rights 
abuses by and in Communist China. I 
thought he was right then, and I still 
think that is the right position, but he 
has totally reversed it, totally reversed 
it. 

Senators should understand that 
since the then Attorney General Barr’s 
regulations were never published in the 
Federal Register, the bureaucracy con- 
tinues to operate under rules and regu- 
lations which do not grant asylum to 
Chinese nationals fleeing coercive pop- 
ulation control policies. 

I go back, and I point out that both 
Houses of Congress passed this amend- 
ment, virtually this same amendment. 
The vote in this Senate was 95 to zero. 
The vote in the House was 300 to 115. 
That is why I feel obliged to offer 
today what I am calling the Arm- 
strong-DeConcini amendment of 1989. 

Mr. President, I will not talk about 
the brutal nature of the Chinese popu- 
lation control program unless it be- 
comes necessary. I think every Senator 
agrees that there is ample documenta- 
tion proving beyond a doubt that the 
persecution is real, that the persecu- 
tion is brutal, and that the persecution 
is tantamount to political persecution. 
The past two administrations held this 
view. President Clinton, when he was a 
candidate for the Presidency in 1992, 
not only embraced the view, he said it 
was not enough; we ought to do more. 
And he chided a fellow named George 
Bush for not being stronger. 

So what is going on? Mr. President, 
there is no reason to believe that the 
Chinese policy has changed. There is no 
evidence whatsoever to support any 
contention that there has been a 
change. To the contrary, on December 
22 of last year, 1993, it was reported 
that China intends to require—re- 
quire—abortions, sterilizations, and 
marriage bans—you cannot even get 
married—in order to avoid new births 


of inferior quality—get that—and 
heighten the standards of the whole 
population. 


What was that fellow's name in Ger- 
many back in the thirties? Was it Hit- 
ler, or somebody like that, who said 
precisely the same thing? And every- 
body in America and around the world 
was aghast. Now the administration 
says boys will be boys, nothing going 
on over there, forget it. I cannot forget 
it. 

Mr. President, this amendment 
should receive broad bipartisan, and I 
would hope, unanimous support. Again, 
that is what it had in 1989. 

I think the record will show, and 
show clearly, that the Senator from 
North Carolina is not a Senator who fa- 
vors opening the borders of our Nation, 
I do not favor allowing anyone to come 
to the United States for any contrived 
reason, but I hope Senators will agree 
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that this type of case I am describing is 
not acceptable and we ought to let 
these people in. We ought to give them 
asylum. We ought to help them avoid 
the brutal persecution in their home- 
land which is Communist China. 

This amendment will not result in a 
significant increase of illegal Chinese 
immigrants. During fiscal year 1992, 
when the more generous policy was in 
place, just about 200 of those given asy- 
lum based their claims on fear of perse- 
cution under Communist China’s coer- 
cive population control policy which I 
have just described. 

Mr. President, there are just some 
things that the U.S. Government 
should not do. Surely, we can agree 
that the administration should not 
send back to Communist China people 
who will, if returned, have to suffer un- 
speakable torture at the hands of the 
Chinese population control police. 

I am prepared to talk about this for 
a long time, but I do not think it is 
necessary. I am going to yield the floor 
in the hopes that my colleague from 
Massachusetts [Mr. KERRY] will be 
willing to accept this amendment. 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, it may 
well be that we will. I am just trying to 
run it through the appropriate chan- 
nels to make sure that all parties who 
have a concern with respect to this 
issue are in agreement. There is abso- 
lutely no question whatsoever on the 
part of any Senator, and I absolutely 
know on the part of this administra- 
tion, that we are opposed to the Chi- 
nese incentive structure with respect 
to one child, one family and the policy 
of coercion that has forced people ei- 
ther to leave the country or to seek ex- 
traordinary solutions to the coercion 
that they live under. 

The question, obviously, here is a 
very difficult one of how you measure 
what we just voted on a few moments 
ago in the amendment of Senator BYRD 
and Senator SIMPSON where we talked 
about how we have to get stricter on 
this issue of asylum and whether or not 
the language that is proposed—I do not 
know that it does or not; I just want to 
make sure that it does not—but that 
the language proposed by the Senator 
does not now open up an ability of al- 
most anybody who wants to come in 
and claim that this is the rationale for 
their asylum. 

How you balance that is difficult. I 
was just in China. I spent a week there. 
This is one of the issues that I raised 
with Chinese officials. They have enor- 
mous concerns themselves not only 
about the world's view on the policy 
I think we are having an impact. I 
think it is important to say that the 
world’s opprobrium that has been cast 
on their policy has been felt and heard. 
So it is appropriate, indeed, for us to 
take the position. 

At the same time, China is struggling 
with the reality that they already have 
about 11 people per half an acre or 
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something. They are the fastest grow- 
ing population on the face of this plan- 
et. They are one-quarter of the world’s 
population, 1.2 billion people. In fact, if 
you want to talk about problems, 
China, just to keep up with the current 
rate of population, has to create some- 
thing like 2 million jobs a year. 

So this is an enormous problem 
which they are aware of. Also, I think 
they are beginning to understand that 
it cannot be dealt with in the way that 
they have in the past. 

We need, obviously, to be much more 
engaged with China, and in fact with 
the rest of the world, on this question 
of population growth. It is not insig- 
nificant. You look at a country like 
Haiti where already it has enormous 
turmoil. Haiti is a country of 7 million 
people. In the next 18 years it is going 
to become a country of 14 million peo- 
ple, and it already cannot sustain the 7 
million that it has. You can go from 
country to country around the world 
and find this replicated. 

How we are going to deal with this 
problem in the context of our immigra- 
tion policy that tries to respect the 
rights of people not to be coerced but 
at the same time balance our own abil- 
ity to take them in is going to be a 
very, very difficult issue indeed. And 
that is the issue that the Senator is 
confronting us with in this resolution. 

So I simply want to make certain 
that a couple of things are understood. 

President Clinton is not only 100 per- 
cent opposed, as he said he was in his 
campaign, to any kind of family coer- 
cion with respect to planning, but our 
Government is working on a number of 
different fronts right now to promote 
safe and voluntary—I underscore vol- 
untary—access to family planning 
around the world. Voluntarism and in- 
formed choice and protection of indi- 
vidual reproductive rights are the guid- 
ing principles of this administration’s 
population policy and this country’s 
population policy. 

I might add, as the world’s leader in 
international population efforts, we are 
going to promote vigorously these 
views at the upcoming International 
Conference on Population and Develop- 
ment in Cairo. I have personally writ- 
ten to the majority leader already and 
asked that we put together a Senate 
delegdtion and a House delegation to 
formally attend this conference be- 
cause of its importance and because of 
the very kind of issue that the Senator 
from North Carolina has raised. 

So if the Senator from North Caro- 
lina will simply let me make certain 
that those who are most concerned 
with this area of jurisdiction are com- 
fortable with the language he has pro- 
posed—I am personally comfortable, I 
do not foresee a problem, and I want to 
make sure there is not one. If there is 
not, we should be able to accept this 
amendment. If he would forbear until 
we have done that, we can proceed. 
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Mr. HELMS. Very well. Will the Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr. KERRY. I yield the floor. 

Mr. HELMS. The Senator could not 
offer a more fair proposition, Mr. Presi- 
dent. Senator KERRY has already voted 
for this amendment once at the time it 
was passed, and there have been only 
two minor changes for clarification. 
The television camera may not be able 
to focus on this amendment because we 
took out of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
the exact text that was enacted. All 
that we have done is to add the words 
“sterilization in violation of Chinese 
Communist Party directives on popu- 
lation, or who demonstrate that they 
have experienced persecution on ac- 
count of such refusal.” 

I had that put in, Mr. President, to 
keep out any interlopers or anybody 
who has contrived a reason to come 
into this country. 

So the Senator’s proposition is en- 
tirely fair. I might note that I have ad- 
vised that Senator SIMPSON wants a 
second degree to this amendment 
which is fair enough because he, too, is 
a fair man and a good friend. 

So what shall we do? 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, if I could 
just ask my colleague if he is prepared 
to proceed forward, I think we are 
working to close off some en bloc, and 
hopefully we will be able to proceed to 
an en bloc amendment shortly. If the 
Senator has any other amendment or 
any other colleagues have an amend- 
ment, we could temporarily set this 
aside until Senator SIMPSON arrives 
and then proceed. 

Mr. HELMS. Very well. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this amendment be set aside 
so that I may prepare to call up an- 
other one. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HELMS. While I am doing that, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

ORDER OF PROCEDURE 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the two 
amendments listed for Senator BOREN 
on the consented amendment list be de- 
leted, and I ask that the amendments 
of Senator FEINGOLD, also listed on the 
prior-approved list, be deleted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 
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Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Мг. 
CONRAD). Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 


AMENDMENT NO. 1291 


(Purpose: To express the sense of the Senate 
that certain conditions should be met be- 
fore the People’s Republic of China is ac- 
corded nondiscriminatory most-favored- 
nation treatment) 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I send an 
amendment to the desk and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows: 


The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
HELMS] proposes an amendment numbered 
1291. 


Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that reading of the 
amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

SECTION 1. POLICY REGARDING THE CONDI- 


NO! 
FAVORED-NATION TREATMENT. 

It is the sense of the Senate that the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China should not continue 
to be accorded nondiscriminatory most-fa- 
vored-nation treatment by the United 
States, unless the President reports to the 
Congress that the government of that coun- 

(1) has taken appropriate actions to begin 
adhering to the provisions of the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights in China and 
Tibet; 

(2) is allowing unrestricted emigration of 
the citizens who desire to leave China for 
reasons of political or religious persecution 
to join family members abroad, or for other 
valid reasons; 

(3) has provided an acceptable accounting 
and release of— 

(A) Chinese citizens detained, accused, or 
sentenced as a result of the nonviolent ex- 
pression of their political beliefs in relation 
to events which occurred during and after 
the violent repression of demonstrations in 
Tiananmen Square on June 4, 1989; and 

(B) other citizens detained, accused, or sen- 
tenced for the nonviolent expression of their 
political beliefs or for peacefully exercising 
their internationally guaranteed rights of 
freedom of speech, association, and assem- 
bly; 

(4) has taken effective, verifiable action to 
prevent export of products to the United 
States manufactured wholly or in part by 
convict, forced, or indentured labor and has 
complied with the terms of the Memorandum 
of Understanding signed on August 7, 1992, by 
allowing, without limitation or restriction, 
United States Customs officials to visit 
places suspected of producing such goods for 
export; and 

(5) has made overall significant progress 
in— 

(A) ceasing religious persecution and lift- 
ing restrictions on freedom of religious belief 
in the People’s Republic of China and Tibet; 

(B) releasing leaders and members of reli- 
gious groups detained, imprisoned, or under 
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зоне arrest for expression of their religious 
iefs; 

(C) ceasing financial and other incentives 
to encourage non-Tibetans to relocate in 
Tibet, including development and other 
projects which bring in substantial numbers 
of non-Tibetan workers; 

(D) ceasing unfair and discriminatory 
trade practices which restrict and unreason- 
ably burden American business; 

(E) providing United States exporters fair 
access to Chinese markets, including lower- 
ing tariffs, removing nontariff barriers, and 
increasing the purchase of United States 
goods and services; 

(F) adhering to the guidelines and param- 
eters of the Missile Technology Control Re- 
gime and the controls adopted by the Nu- 
clear Suppliers Group and the Australian 
Group on Chemical and Biological Arms; 

(G) adhering to the Joint Declaration on 
Hong Kong that was entered into between 
the United Kingdom and the People’s Repub- 
lic of China; 

(H) cooperating with United States efforts 
to obtain an acceptable accounting of United 
States military personnel who are listed as 
prisoners of war or missing in action as a re- 
sult of their service in— 

(i) the Korean conflict; or 

(ii) the Vietnam conflict; 

(I) ceasing the jamming of Voice of Amer- 
ica broadcasts; and 

(J) providing international human rights 
and humanitarian groups access to prisoners, 
trials, and places of detention. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, this sub- 
ject has been, on many occasions, on 
the floor of the Senate. It is the issue 
of most-favored-nation trading status 
for Communist China. If there ever was 
a modest amendment, this one is. It 
clearly restates the priorities specified 
in S. 806, which was Senator MITCH- 
ELL’s China MFN legislation, on which 
I am an original cosponsor with Sen- 
ators MOYNIHAN, SARBANES, DODD, 
LEAHY, and others. 

The point I am making is that this 
amendment is by no means a new pro- 
posal, because the Senate has passed 
precisely this proposal in the past. It 
does not impose any new statutory 
conditions. Rather, it is intended to 
send a direct message, and does send a 
direct message to both the Chinese and 
the administration, that as part of the 
MFN renewal process later this year, 
the Senate will measure Chinese 
progress on the following concerns: 

Human rights, including adherence 
to the universal declaration of human 
rights. 

The release of political and religious 
detainees. That is a fancy word for 
prisoners. 

Freedom of emigration. 

And, most important to me, respect 
for Tibet. Yes; I confess right this 
minute that I am a great admirer and 
a friend of the Dalai Lama. I meet with 
him every time he comes to Washing- 
ton. 

The second measurement is trade, in- 
cluding whether China has genuinely 
stopped the practice of illegal prison 
labor exports and unfair anti-American 
trade practices in general. 

Nonproliferation, including full ad- 
herence to ballistic missile, nuclear, 
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chemical, and biological weapons con- 
trol, and other items; for example, 
whether China has stopped jamming 
the Voice of America, and whether 
China is upholding agreements on the 
future of Hong Kong. 

If I ever agreed with the distin- 
guished majority leader on anything, I 
agreed with him when he took a re- 
spectful stand on this floor on this 
matter. He was eloquent and he was 
right. I was proud to stand with him. 

Let me share a few of the comments 
of GEORGE MITCHELL, the distinguished 
majority leader. I remind my col- 
leagues that this amendment is by no 
means binding, and I do not propose 
that it be, which I think makes it all 
the more appropriate at the present 
time. In any case, Senator MITCHELL 
had this to say—and listen to the clar- 
ity of this former Federal judge’s as- 
sessment of the situation. He said: 

This is a reasonable bill. It does not impose 
arbitrary or unattainable conditions on ex- 
tending MFN trade status to China. It mere- 
ly requires that the Communist Chinese 
leaders live up to the commitments they 
have made to respect international stand- 
ards of human rights and fair trade practices 
and missile, nuclear and chemical weapons 
agreements. It supports fundamental Amer- 
ican principles and values. 

Obviously, no two Senators always 
agree on everything. And there have 
been times when he and I have strongly 
disagreed with each other. I hope, as it 
has always been as far as I am con- 
cerned, that we agree to disagree 
agreeably. But I completely concur 
with him on this subject. 

We all know of Communist China’s 
sorry record of continued human rights 
abuses, unfair trade practices and fail- 
ure to comply with arms proliferation 
agreements. That record has not im- 
proved, and I hope no Senator with a 
straight face will get up in this Cham- 
ber and say that situation has indeed 
improved. Why, you may ask yourself. 
In large part because China apparently 
believes that when push comes to 
shove, the United States is all talk and 
no action. We sent some people over 
there during the Bush administration, 
and I protested, and they clinked the 
champagne glasses with a bunch of 
folks who used tanks to run over stu- 
dents and pulverize those young Chi- 
nese students. 

The Clinton administration is help- 
ing foster this perception that China 
has regarding the United States, that 
we are a paper tiger, et cetera. Actions 
speak louder than words. And despite 
the administration’s tough words in 
the campaign of 1992 and since, the ap- 
peasing actions sent absolutely the 
wrong signal, and that is the reason I 
am offering this amendment and ask- 
ing for it to be considered. 

For example, despite the importance 
we have rightly attached to China’s 
strict adherence to nuclear and ballis- 
tic missile technology and non- 
proliferation agreements, the adminis- 
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tration has failed to back up its im- 
pressive rhetoric with effective action. 

Specifically, when China knowingly 
violated the Missile Technology Con- 
trol Regime yet again by transferring 
missile technology to Pakistan, the ad- 
ministration reluctantly imposed only 
the minimum—the minimum—sanc- 
tions required by law. Without the law, 
I doubt that anything at all would have 
been done. 

Incredibly, the administration is now 
in the process of waiving the sanctions 
statute by legal reinterpretation and 
thereby accepting as progress—as 
progress—China’s offer merely to talk 
about nonproliferation. What is going 
on? 

This administration—and I found the 
same fault and I was just as candid 
when George Bush was sitting in the 
Oval Office—this administration is 
helping China make a mockery of non- 
proliferation compliance. There are no 
two ways about it. 

When will it take Chinese violations 
seriously? When terrorist Iran fires a 
Chinese-designed nuclear missile, will 
that do it? 

I say, Mr. President, that if the ad- 
ministration will not send a firm sig- 
nal, then the Senate must do so. Again, 
I emphasize that I said the same thing 
when George Bush was sitting in the 
Oval Office. 

There are numerous other examples 
of appeasement in the areas of human 
rights and trade. I think it is truly 
ironic. When Mr. Clinton, the can- 
didate, called George Bush's policy of 
engagement with China ‘‘coddling the 
dictators іп Beijing,” I said, “Right on, 
Mr. Clinton.’’ George Bush was my 
friend, and I supported him, but I dis- 
agreed with him on his administra- 
tion’s handling of Communist China. 
Mr. Clinton disagreed with him during 
the campaign. But the same Mr. Clin- 
ton today is engaging in a love-fest 
with China even more amorous through 
his own self-described policy of deeper 
engagement. I do not know what he 
means by that. He has never defined it. 

Meanwhile, all of this has not been 
lost on those guys sitting over there in 
Beijing. If you think it has, think 
again. 

I do not want to say that this 
administration practices the opposite 
of what it preaches, but I need to be 
shown with clarity what is going to be 
done. At least we should ask ourselves 
why should the Chinese take the MFN 
threat seriously? 

They are not. The rubberstamp Chi- 
nese Congress recently enacted another 
forced abortion and infanticide law. 
The inhumanity is incredible. I guess 
the Communist dictators just cannot 
kill innocent babies fast enough over 
there, Mr. President. 

With much media hype, China re- 
leased a couple of dissidents, just a 
token gesture to impress some high- 
level American businessmen. Maybe 
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some Senators were over there bowing 
and scraping. I do not know. 

Now, I thank the dictators of Red 
China for small blessings, I suppose, 
but these detainees, as they call 
them—they were political prisoners; 
that is the word to call them—these 
political prisoners were simply ге- 
placed by other people whom the gov- 
ernment in Beijing arrested and im- 
prisoned to keep its political gulags 
full and operating, many of them man- 
ufacturing goods to be exported into 
the United States. One small step for- 
ward for three big giant steps back- 
wards is no way to have a relationship, 
and we should not put up with it. 

Iam encouraged that some in the ad- 
ministration appear to be waking up to 
this problem and warning the Chinese 
about MFN renewal conditions. It is 
about time. 

This amendment will help. It will 
help reinforce and provide credibility 
to these few and late warnings because 
it will remind the Chinese that regard- 
less of what mixed signals they may re- 
ceive from the executive branch, the 
legislative branch, the Congress of the 
United States, does have the final say, 
after all, in the matter of MFN re- 
newal. I want our message to be crystal 
clear. I do not want it to be watered 
down, and I do not want it to be hag- 
gled over. 

We have taken this stand before, and 
let us have the courage to take it 
again. Let us say and mean that Con- 
gress expects genuine progress, demon- 
strable progress, and that is a heck of 
a lot more than a couple steps forward 
and steps backwards, and all that sort 
of thing. 

I am well aware that the Chinese are 
sensitive to the perception that they 
are being pressured to change. That 
does not bother me at all. It should not 
bother anybody in this Congress. Oh, 
yes; they pretend to get all excited and 
huffy about proving no American can 
tell them what to do. And China apolo- 
gists erroneously claim that amend- 
ments like this one at the desk right 
now harden Chinese resistance to 
change. Baloney. 

What are we—a bunch of squirming 
earthworms? China always looks after 
China’s best interests. Go back and 
look in history. And China knows that 
MFN renewal is very much in its best 
self-interest. They want it. They need 


it. 

If the threat of MFN denial is credi- 
ble, they will react. I repeat, they will 
react. 

So this amendment at the desk, 
which restates our concerns 5 months 
before the final decision on MFN, gives 
the Chinese the time to make measur- 
able progress, not imaginary progress, 
not contrived progress; it gives the 
Chinese time to gain the flexibility to 
justify positive changes any way they 
like. 

For example, if they want to 
euphemistically call real compliance 
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with the nonproliferation agreements 
Deng Xiaoping’s new national security 
initiative, that suits me fine. They can 
call it anything they want to. But let 
us make them put up or shut up. 

Similarly, it gives business interests 
time to both increase their own lobby- 
ing with the Chinese Government for 
change and make contingency plans 
should MFN not be renewed by this 
Congress. Everyone is forearmed and 
forewarned about what to expect and 
what might happen. But let us stand up 
and have character about this Govern- 
ment’s position because, Mr. President, 
there is no right way to do a wrong 
thing. 

I am delighted with the stand that 
the distinguished majority leader has 
taken in the past and I assume in the 
present. 

This makes it a fully bipartisan ap- 
proach which has been strongly sup- 
ported by leaders of the majority and 
Cabinet officers alike. 

Senator MITCHELL said it well. He 
said, This is a modest, limited and 
carefully crafted bill.” 

This amendment is a nonbinding ver- 
sion of his bill. The Senator from 
Maine has been quite emphatic about 
this point, stating: 

I repeat: The conditions in the bill are con- 
ditions which the Chinese Government itself 
has said that it can meet. Why should we ob- 
ject to asking the Chinese to do what they 
have said they are prepared to do? 

Why? Are we a bunch of namby- 
pamby earthworms trying to find an 
easy way out of every problem that 
comes up? 

Listen to what Senator MITCHELL had 
to say about President Bush’s policy of 
“engagement.” And I, at the time said, 
“Hooray. You are exactly right.” And 
George Bush, I reiterate, was my friend 
and I supported him both times he ran 
for the Presidency. 

Senator MITCHELL said, “Тһе admin- 
istration’s policy.“ meaning the Bush 
administration policy, has rested on a 
hope, a hope that the Chinese regime 
would improve its behavior. That hope 
has not been realized. It is time to re- 
place personal hope with national in- 
centives for change.” 

And to GEORGE MITCHELL, I say, 
“Amen, brother. You were right then, 
and what you said then is right now.” 

Our distinguished former colleague 
from Texas, Mr. Bentsen, now a mem- 
ber of the President’s Cabinet, as a 
Senator said the following about the 
language of this amendment now pend- 
ing in the U.S. Senate: The conditions 
set forth in this legislation are reason- 
able. They are not extreme, as some 
would claim. They are the minimum 
that we ought to ask a country which 
is enjoying a highly profitable trade re- 
lationship with this country,“ meaning 
the United States. 

And Secretary Bentsen is not the 
only current high administration offi- 
cial who supported this approach. As 
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Senator Bentsen told this Chamber in 
1992, “Іп August, we heard testimony 
in the Finance Committee from Presi- 
dent Reagan's last Ambassador to 
China, Winston Lord.’’ Mr. President, 
this is the same Winston Lord who is 
now in charge of policy for China as 
Assistant Secretary of State for East 
Asia. Senator Bentsen continued de- 
scribing Winston Lord’s position say- 
ing: 

He counseled us to forge a China policy 
that both conducts requisite business and 
honors our ideals. 

That is a seesaw. We have to keep it 
level. 

“Не counseled us to pass the bill be- 
fore the Senate today.” 

The chairman of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, Senator PELL, stated 
іп 1992, “Тһеве are not onerous com- 
mitments. We are not asking China to 
do what others are not asked. These 
are international commitments to 
which most states have acceded. They 
are the brick and mortar of the world 
order,” 

And I remind my friend, Senator 
KERRY, that he, too, provided his en- 
dorsement, stating, American inter- 
ests and ideals are clearly served by 
this legislation.” 

And, again, I agree with my friend 
JOHN KERRY, of Massachusetts. I hope 
he has not changed his mind. 

The other Senator from Massachu- 
setts, Mr. KENNEDY, got in his opinion. 
He said, “As long as the Chinese Gov- 
ernment pursues its repressive and ir- 
responsible policies, China should be a 
least-favored nation, not а most-fa- 
vored nation. Enacting this legislation 
will place America on the side of 
human rights, economic reform, and 
ending the arms race.“ 

Апа then my friend from Connecti- 
cut, Senator DODD, with his usual elo- 
quence, said, “In the case of China, we 
have simply run out of options. We 
have held out the carrot; now is the 
time for the stick.” 

A pretty good statement CHRIS DODD 
made. But he said more. He said, “Тһе 
alternative is a policy that coddles a 
repressive and inhumane leadership in 
Beijing.” 

Amen, CHRIS DODD. You are exactly 
right. 

And then he said about the language 
which is now before the Senate in the 
pending amendment, “Тһе legislation 
before us represents an effort by Con- 
gress to set United States-China rela- 
tions on a wiser course.” 

Now those are just a few statements 
by a few people, all of whom I respect. 
I do not agree with them all of the 
time, just as I did not agree with Presi- 
dent Bush on everything. I agreed with 
the distinguished majority leader of 
the U.S. Senate, Mr. MITCHELL, and dis- 
agreed with my President. I still agree 
with the majority leader. 

In any case, Mr. President, it is clear 
that China needs a strong bipartisan 
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signal from Congress and the pending 
amendment does just that in a most 
measured and reasonable way. 

I urge its approval. I yield the floor. 

Mr. KERRY addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, I hope 
my friend from North Carolina is not 
going to totally take off from this de- 
bate. He has asked some interesting 
questions and he certainly deserves an- 
swers to them. 

I trust he wants the answers and not 
just to ask the questions for the sake 
of the politics of the situation. But 
that is really what you are looking at 
here. I think we ought to just stop and 
pay tribute to a significant figure in 
the Senate who knows how to sort of 
raise the political rubes, if you will. 

But when you really look at the pol- 
icy and when you really examine what 
President Clinton is doing, there is no 
relationship between that and what the 
Senator from North Carolina was just 
talking about. 

What the Senator from North Caro- 
lina is doing is pretty transparent— 
quoting a lot of Democrats, turning to 
now Secretary Bentsen, turning to the 
majority leader, Senator MITCHELL, 
pulling their words out from the debate 
several years ago; and even turning, in 
his good wisdom, to the comments 
from the two Senators from Massachu- 
setts in an effort somehow, I suppose, 
to put us on the spot and to suggest 
that perhaps there is something we 
ought to be embarrassed about. 

Let me say, point blank to the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina, not only is 
there nothing to be embarrassed about, 
but the policy that is in place today is 
tougher than the policy that was in 
place with President Bush and it is pre- 
cisely the same policy that is reflected 
in the very document that he reads 
from, from 1992, that was offered by 
Senator MITCHELL. Except that rather 
than be a policy that is pushed exclu- 
sively under the banner of MFN, this 
administration has wisely chosen to 
highlight human rights under the ban- 
ner of MFN, and work on the issues of 
proliferation and trade on separate 
tracks. 

I ask my colleague from North Caro- 
lina to measure what this administra- 
tion has done in 1 year, on those sepa- 
rate tracks, versus what President 
Bush or President Reagan did in 12 
years, on MFN. Year after year after 
year, President Bush was vetoing, 
President Reagan was vetoing. 

This administration has taken sanc- 
tions which the Bush administration 
never was willing to take, on trade and 
on missiles. On the missile transfer it 
was President Clinton who put in the 
sanctions on the sale of satellites. And 
on trade most recently, we went to the 
brink of a trade war because we were 
willing to be tough on unfair trade 
practices of the Chinese in the trans- 
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shipment of textiles through Hong 
Kong and other countries to the United 
States. And we got something out of 
the Chinese through that separate 
track, 

We did not have to wait for a June 
annual process of MFN. We did it now. 
We did it in the last month. 

So, in point of fact, President Clinton 
has a tougher policy, a working policy, 
a successful policy and a policy that, 
just because it does not fit under this 
one banner of what Senator MITCHELL 
and many of us supported 2 years ago, 
does not mean you are not pushing 
those same issues in 1994. 

Let me be very, very precise about 
this so we understand the game that is 
being offered here by the Senator from 
North Carolina. The Senator comes to 
the floor and he quotes Senator MITCH- 
ELL and says, “Сее, whiz, if it was good 
enough for George Bush it ought to be 
good enough for President Clinton.” 

The fact is, what President Clinton 
has is better than what was offered to 
George Bush. And the Senator from 
North Carolina ought to understand 
the distinction of what has happened 
now versus what happened then. 

Let me not rely on my statements 
and my rhetoric. Let me read directly 
from the President’s Executive order 
which is the judgment of today. And 
let us compare it to the language that 
the Senator from North Carolina relies 
on. 

In the language that the Senator 
from North Carolina has now offered 
the Senate, saying why are we not 
doing this tough stuff now, in that lan- 
guage we were required to take appro- 
priate actions to deal with universal 
declaration of human rights in China 
and Tibet. 

І read from the President's Executive 
order saying that Secretary of State 
cannot—cannot—recommend that 
China has sufficiently adhered—again, 
MFN—unless it takes steps to adhere 
to the universal declaration of human 
rights. And that it protects Tibet’s dis- 
tinctive religious and cultural herit- 
age. 

So we have the very thing in the Ex- 
ecutive order today on human rights 
singled out at a higher order of priority 
than you had in the bill that the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina is pointing 
to. 
Then the bill says, “із allowing unre- 
stricted immigration of citizens who 
desire to leave China for reasons of re- 
ligious or political persecution.” 

You look to the Executive order and 
it says, Extension will substantially 
promote the freedom of emigration ob- 
jectives of section 402 of the act.” 

So you have the precise requirements 
of emigration. Then you look further 
and it has requirements regarding an 
accounting and release of people who 
were in Tiananmen. 

We have been getting that account- 
ing. It is almost irrelevant now because 
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we know. We have gotten the account- 
ing. The accounting is ongoing and we 
forced that process. In fact most of 
them are now out of jail. Not all of 
them. There are some serving sen- 
tences, and we are still struggling on 
these who are serving sentences. But 
their release and visitation is one of 
the conditions of the Executive order. 

If you look at the Executive order it 
says, ‘‘The Secretary shall also deter- 
mine whether China has made progress 
with respect to releasing and providing 
an acceptable accounting for Chinese 
citizens imprisoned or detained for the 
nonviolent expression of their political 
and religious beliefs, including such ex- 
pression of beliefs in connection with 
the democracy wall in Tiananmen 
Square.” 

So not only is Tiananmen Square but 
all freedom of expression and democ- 
racy efforts and rigħts to assemble, et 
cetera, taken account in the Executive 
order just as they were in the language 
that is held up by Senator HELMS. 

Next, adhering to the guidelines and 
parameters of missile technology. OK, 
that is one of the items that is taken 
out and treated separately; but which 
our administration, the Clinton admin- 
istration, has taken sanctions on. Con- 
trary to anything that the Bush admin- 
istration did. 

Then you point to the joint declara- 
tion on Hong Kong. That is also some- 
thing that we have asserted in the U.S. 
Senate by now making part of our law. 
It is already part of our law. We have 
asserted it in all of our discussions 
with the Chinese. In fact, in Secretary 
Bentsen’s recent visit to China it was 
front and center as one of the points of 
discussion. 

Then you have cooperating with the 
United States to obtain an accounting 
of U.S. military personnel in Korea and 
Vietnam. 

I might point out that China has just 
permitted a dig to take place, an exca- 
vation and exploration on the Chinese 
border near Vietnam. And they have 
further permitted us to have coopera- 
tion with respect to the issue of Ameri- 
cans missing from that war. 

The next item is ceasing the jam- 
ming of Voice of America broadcasts. 
That is the item in the Helms bill. 

If you turn to the Executive order it 
says Permitting international radio 
and television broadcasts into China.” 
So that item is contained in the bill. 

That is it. That is the Helms bill, en- 
tirely accounted for within the Execu- 
tive order and within the two tracks 
which we are operating on, on trade 
and on the issue of missile technology 
transfer. 

As I mentioned earlier, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I just came back from a week in 
China—a couple of days in Hong Kong, 
in Kwangtung Province, the south 
provinces, and several days in Beijing. 

I met with dissidents, I met with 
business people, I met with Hong Kong 
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officials, I met with Chris Patten, the 
Governor of Hong Kong for Great Brit- 
ain, I met with ministers of defense 
and foreign ministry personnel and 
others in China, I met with officials in 
Kwangtung and so forth. 

I will say to my friend from North 
Carolina, І and others—Secretary Bent- 
sen was there, Congressman GEPHARDT 
was there, Senator JOHNSTON and the 
delegation were there—they have had 
an enormous transmission of messages 
in the last month of the seriousness of 
the United States present administra- 
tion’s position on human rights, which 
is fully embracing all of the compo- 
nents of what he is complaining Sen- 
ator MITCHELL put on the floor 2 years 
ago but which somehow is in a dif- 
ferent standard today. 

We are making enormous progress on 
that. In certain portions. Not enough 
progress in other portions. Emigration 
is not fundamentally a problem today. 
They are allowing people to leave 
China and to come to the United 
States. That is being served. 

On the issue of prison labor we be- 
lieve we have made enormous progress, 
and that is now part of a memorandum 
of understanding and of a joint process. 

On intellectual property rights we 
are making enormous progress, and 
there is now a memorandum of under- 
standing and they are promulgating 
new laws and rules in China with trans- 
parency within the process, so we will 
have an ability to enforce the law and 
protect our rights. 

We are now with respect to the visits 
to the prisons still discussing that 
issue and pushing it. But I believe we 
are going to make progress on that 
within the next few months. While I 
was there they told me that they are 
planning to release certain political 
prisoners. Indeed, the very next day 
after the meetings I had, they released 
people in Tibet. It is not enough yet, 
but it is a process that is working. 

So to suggest that somehow Presi- 
dent Clinton and this administration, 
which I think have put human rights 
into a far more significant bubble, if 
you will, as a consequence of putting it 
into a single Executive order package, 
while not only promising to follow 
through on the missile track and the 
trade track but, in fact, 
demonstratedly having followed 
through on that track far more than 
President Bush and President Reagan 
did—it is really hard to understand 
where the Senator from North Carolina 
is coming from except to try to create 
some kind of moment of embarrass- 
ment. 

It does not work. It is not there. 
There is nothing to be embarrassed 
about. This administration is proceed- 
ing forward with far greater vigor, with 
far more focus, and with far more fol- 
low through than either administra- 
tion of the last 12 years. I think the 
Senator from North Carolina ought to 
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be here congratulating him. Не may 
come back and suggest, Well, if they 
are doing so well, why don’t they put it 
all into this опе message?” That is not 
the way diplomacy ought to be carried 
out, and the United States Senate 
should not sit here and undo the new 
initiative of the President and his Sec- 
retary of State which they engaged in 
last fall with the Chinese. We should 
not just stand here and suddenly undo 
something that is working. 

Last fall, they initiated, at some 
risk, a new dialog with the Chinese in 
an effort to try to recognize the fact 
that you cannot just always be in con- 
frontation status with large nations in 
the world. That is one of the most im- 
portant impressions that I think I 
came back with from that part of the 
world, Mr. President. 

The Senator from North Carolina 
said something very important. He said 
China looks after China’s interests, 
just as we look after our interests in 
the United States. Those words are 
true. China will look after China’s in- 
terest. The question is how far you can 
push one interest of the United States, 
or the rest of the world, up against Chi- 
na’s real bottom-line interests, and 
how much leverage do we in truth have 
or believe we have to be able to do 
that. 

One of the things that I have learned 
in 20 years now of dealing with dif- 
ferent countries in Asia—and I was 
deeply involved in the efforts in the 
Philippines; I have been deeply in- 
volved in Cambodia, Thailand, and 
Vietnam and now more recently have 
begun to focus more attention on the 
issue of China and Indonesia—we 
should recognize that we are all ina 
different position today than we were 
yesterday and in a different position 
yesterday than we were a month ago 
and a year ago and 2 years ago. 

A remarkable process of change is 
going on in China. There is no turning 
back for China. This huge country with 
a population one-quarter of the globe, 
1.2 billion people and growing at a rate 
that exceeds the imagination, has the 
fastest economic growth of any nation 
on the face of this planet, growing at 20 
percent in some provinces, growing at 
11 ог 12 percent as a nation. 

In those provinces where they are 
growing and where there are now busi- 
nesses from all over the world, their 
people are beginning to think dif- 
ferently, behave differently, and enjoy 
a different set of rights. 

I met with American businesses and 
foreign businesses there. I asked them 
what happens to the Chinese person 
who comes into the company. Do they 
get paid differently? Do they work 
under different rules? Do they have dif- 
ferent opportunities? And the answers 
to those questions in every case is, yes, 
not only that but because of this tran- 
sition, people who used to have to get 
the permission of their so-called work 
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unit to be able to leave one place of 
business and go work somewhere else 
are today able just to quit a job and go 
out and find a job somewhere else and 
work somewhere else. 

A lot of fancy cars are turning up in 
Kwangtung Province and in other prov- 
inces on the coast. A lot of people are 
making money. In fact, the Peoples 
Liberation Army, the PLA, is busily 
involved today in making a lot of 
money. They are investing. In point of 
fact, the Army has been told by the 
central government they do not have 
enough money to fundamentally pay 
for a lot of stuff; they have to go out 
and earn money to support themselves. 
Only 7 percent of their budget goes into 
the military. They are trying to mod- 
ernize in some regards. 

But much is changing in China. 
Every person I talked to in every part 
of Asia indicated to me that they can- 
not turn back without some wrenching, 
extraordinary, convoluted confronta- 
tion that would rip the country apart 
and have enormous implications for 
the rest of the world. 

I have personally come to question— 
while I voted for MFN many, many, 
many times and it was the right policy 
all the way along and it is the right 
policy this year, now, it is still cor- 
rect—I can see a point soon where we 
should recognize that China is in a 
post-Tiananmen period. The transition 
has already begun from Deng Xiaoping. 
We should understand that in the fu- 
ture it may be that we need to begin to 
think about dealing with different is- 
sues in a different way. 

Iam not going to go into that now or 
make that speech now, but I am going 
to suggest respectfully to the Senator 
from North Carolina that our adminis- 
tration is on a sensible course that is 
sensitive to this change in the region, 
sensitive to other decisions that other 
countries are making. 

Let me give an example of one. 

The Prime Minister of France just re- 
cently decided that he is not only visit- 
ing China but that they made a new de- 
cision on the sale of weapons to Tai- 
wan, and they are going into China. 
What you see is raw economic power 
speaking. You are going to see that, I 
suggest, more and more in the relation- 
ships of countries in that region as 
they emerge as huge producers and 
suppliers for the rest of the world and 
as a major market for infrastructure, 
for communications, for enormous op- 
portunities to change. 

I am not sure the United States can 
go it alone, if you will, with unilateral, 
sort of gun-at-the-head policies that 
open up the opportunities for a whole 
lot of other countries to go do what 
they want to do while we sit here tying 
things to certain standards of behavior 
that others are not willing to nec- 
essarily stand up for and which raise 
serious questions about the inter- 
national community’s resolve on these 
issues. That, too, is another issue. 
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The fact is the amendment of the 
Senator from North Carolina fun- 
damentally makes mischief with the 
current policy of this administration 
that is stronger than the policy of the 
prior two administrations and that is 
working. We in the Senate should not 
send China a mixed message that some- 
how suggests that the track the admin- 
istration is on does not have the sup- 
port of the Congress or has not been 
working. That would be contrary to re- 
ality, and it would also be contrary to 
common sense in terms of the course 
that we are on. 

The bottom line is, and I say this 
with great respect to the Senator from 
North Carolina because he and I have 
worked on human rights issues with re- 
spect to Latin America and other parts 
of the world and I agree with him on 
his concern for it, but his concern is 
being met by this administration, 
which has cleverly focused on human 
rights within the context of MFN, 
heightened the visibility on those is- 
sues, achieved already some measure of 
progress toward meeting it, and has 
proven its willingness to follow 
through on the two other areas of trade 
and of missile proliferation. 

I respectfully suggest to the Senator 
that his amendment is unnecessary if 
his goal is truly to send a strong mes- 
sage to China, and his amendment is 
certainly unnecessary if its goal is sim- 
ply to try to prove a political point 
that is both inappropriate and unjusti- 
fiable. 

I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. HELMS. Madam President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HELMS. Madam President, be- 
fore I begin, let me make it clear to the 
Chair and anybody else that might be 
listening, including the folks watching 
on television, that JOHN KERRY and I 
are very, very good friends. We do not 
belong to the same party. We do not 
have exactly the same philosophy. But 
as far as I know, we have always agreed 
to disagree agreeably. I sat in the 
cloakroom and listened to a good part 
of his rebuttal to my comments about 
the pending amendment. Then I went 
down, and got a bowl of clam chowder. 
I recommend it, if you have not had 
lunch. It is not Boston clam chowder, 
but it is very good. 

But it sort of surprised me when the 
Senator from Massachusetts said that I 
was transparent, whatever that means, 
in offering this amendment. 

I guess what I am saying is we ought 
to have truth in advertising. But that 
is neither here nor there. I would say 
to my friend that if the administration 
is doing all of the fine things he said it 
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is doing with reference to relations 
with China, then he ought to welcome 
this amendment and be just as enthu- 
siastic for it now as he was when 
GEORGE MITCHELL, the distinguished 
majority leader, offered his legislation 
back during the Bush administration. 

I do not see why it is a matter of 
such sensitivity for the administration 
to be differed with on this matter, be- 
cause I differed with my administra- 
tion. I did it publicly, and I did it on 
this floor, when George Bush was 
President. And I am still doing it. I 
would do it right now. 

If I offended the Senator by criticiz- 
ing the Clinton administration, I am 
sorry. 

Mr. KERRY. Madam President, will 
the Senator simply yield for a dialog 
on this? 

Mr. HELMS. Sure. 

Mr. KERRY. The Senator asks a good 
question. Why would you not, if the ad- 
ministration is doing all these good 
things, want to accept the amendment 
that the Senator has offered? The an- 
swer to that is that the Senator’s 
amendment—I do not disagree with 
anything the Senator has in the 
amendment in terms of substance, as I 
just described. 

Mr. HELMS. The Senator from 
Massachussetts voted for it. 

Mr. KERRY. The Senator is correct, 
Madam President. I did indeed vote for 
it. I pressed for each of these items 
today. The reason I say to the Senator 
that I would not want to embrace it in 
the form the Senator has it here is that 
it conditions MFN on all of those 
items, and the President has chosen to 
condition MFN on the human rights 
but push the other two items sepa- 
rately. 

That is the distinction. It is an ap- 
proach. 

Mr. HELMS. I have the floor. We are 
just talking in a friendly fashion. 

Mr. KERRY. I agree. 

Mr. HELMS. That is not what the 
current President said, Madam Presi- 
dent, when he was campaigning in 1992. 
He just lambasted Bush. And as I said 
in my remarks, I applauded what he 
said. Did I not say that? 

Mr. KERRY. Madam President, the 
Senator from North Carolina certainly 
did say that. He probably said a lot of 
things in his own campaign that he 
might not want to be held accountable 
for today if they were absolutely fol- 
lowed through on. 

All I am saying to the Senator from 
North Carolina is if the President is 
achieving what the Senator from North 
Carolina wants, is it more important to 
simply go back to the campaign and 
try to formulate a policy around that, 
or is it important to embrace the fact 
that he is accomplishing what the Sen- 
ator wants? 

Mr. HELMS. If my friend will yield, I 
am not suggesting we go back to the 
campaign at all. I am just pointing out 
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that the President took a stronger po- 
sition then. If he wants to get some 
others, including the distinguished 
chairman of the Foreign Relations 
Committee, who are especially inter- 
ested in this China/MFN matter, and 
privately tell us what he is doing that 
is so great, I will keep it a secret. I will 
not discuss it with the media or any- 
body else. 

But I am just operating on what I am 
able to see, just as we operated when 
George Bush was President. 

Mr. KERRY. Madam President, if the 
Senator will yield, I will both answer 
him and ask him a question. He has 
asked me what the President is doing 
that is so great. I have listed precisely 
how every component, the Senator’s 
human rights components, of this is 
embraced in the Executive order. So 
the President is doing nothing dif- 
ferently from what the Senator pro- 
posed in his amendment. He is doing 
nothing differently in his Executive 
order. 

The only other two items in the Sen- 
ator’s amendment pertain to missile 
technology which he is addressing in 
the same track with sanctions. The 
question of the missile technology is 
one side, and the trade issue is being 
dealt with on a separate track. The 
trade issue, as the Senator knows, we 
just had this very significant clash 
over the textiles. They are prepared to 
bring extremely strong sanctions 
against China. They had emergency 
meetings, and before the January 15 
deadline China backed down. 

So each of the concerns expressed by 
the Senator from North Carolina are in 
fact not only being addressed but are 
embraced in the current policy. 

Mr. HELMS. Then the Senator from 
Massachussetts ought to have no objec- 
tion to the amendment. Let us just 
pass it over a voice vote and be done 
with it. 

Mr. KERRY. If I may say to the Sen- 
ator, clearly what the Senator is doing 
is trying to change the administra- 
tion’s approach as it is stated to the 
Chinese and as it is, indeed. 

The Senator shakes his head. But the 
Senator is taking back trade and tak- 
ing back missile technology and condi- 
tioning MFN specifically on both of 
those. That is the language here. 

Mr. HELMS. Madam President, I beg 
my friend’s pardon. Maybe, like the 
three blind men from Hindustan who 
were trying to describe an elephant, 
each of us is seeing it our way. 

But China is sitting back laughing at 
us. They are sitting back laughing at 
us, and they are going to continue to 
do things that this amendment ad- 
dresses. 

Let me say that I applaud thus far 
the position that the administration 
has taken with respect to textiles. But 
that hand has not been played out yet, 
I say to the Senator. And there is noth- 
ing wrong with saying, and this Senate 
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said, “Just a minute here, Red China. 
This is the way we still feel.” 

The former Federal Judge and the 
distinguished majority leader said it 
right. I think we ought to just keep on 
saying it until they do. 

Mr. KERRY. If my friend from North 
Carolina will stay with me for a mo- 
ment here— 

Mr. HELMS. I will stay with my 
friend as long as I am іп the Senate. 

Mr. KERRY. I thank the Senator for 
that. 

Madam President, the first sentence 
of the Senator’s amendment—and I 
know he knows it, but I want to put it 
in the RECORD—says: 

Policy regarding the conditions which the 
Government of the People’s Republic of 
China should meet to continue to receive 
nondiscriminatory most-favored-nation 
treatment. 

In other words, that follows; in the 
Senator’s amendment are conditions 
which China must meet to get MFN. 
What the Senator is saying is that mis- 
sile technology behavior and trade pol- 
icy behavior are part of whether or not 
they get MFN. 

President Clinton has distinctly sep- 
arated those three tracts. He has condi- 
tioned MFN on the human rights 
record. 

Mr. HELMS. If the Senator will defer 
a moment, I want to be sure the Chair 
knows who has the floor. Will the Chair 
state it? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from North Carolina has the floor. 

Mr. KERRY. I will not abuse the Sen- 
ator’s time. 

Mr. HELMS. No, No. I just wanted 
that clear. 

Mr. KERRY. So when the Senator 
says to me: Why should we not just 
pass this? Why should we not accept 
this? Why would the President not 
want to embrace this? It is because the 
President has personally decided he 
thinks he can get more out of China 
and progress further by tying МЕМ to 
human rights and by proceeding in two 
other forums, to discuss the issue of 
the missile technology and the issue of 
the trade labor violations. 

I respectfully say to my colleague 
that is working. And to now change it 
in one fell swoop in the U.S. Senate 
and try to send a contrary message 
would, No. 1, be an inappropriate and a 
wrongful intrusion by the Senate in 
the prerogatives of the President. No. 
2, it would be contrary to good, com- 
mon sense, in view of the fact that 
what the President is doing is working. 

So if the Senator really wants to 
achieve what is in here, I would like to 
join with him. I suggest that we try to 
construct a message to China and let 
us see if we can join jointly now on the 
floor to put together a message that 
embraces all of what the Senator is 
trying to say here, which is that China 
must improve in these areas. I agree 
with the Senator. Let us contain each 
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of the sections of human rights, which 
we know to be of importance to us, 
which the President has set forward in 
the Executive order; but let us respect 
the right of the President to proceed in 
these two other courses, while simulta- 
neously saying to China, as we ought 
to, that we expect improvement in this 
area of missile technology, transfer, 
and in proliferation, and we expect im- 
provement with respect to the section 
of trade violations. 

If we did that, I think we would wind 
up sending the very message he is seek- 
ing to send to China without being dis- 
ruptive to the policy of the administra- 
tion. That would be constructive for 
the Senate. 

Mr. HELMS. Is the Senator finished? 

Mr. KERRY. I ask the Senator if he 
would be interested in pursuing that? 

Mr. HELMS. I will entertain any- 
thing the Senator would bring to me. 
He is a very bright, young man, and I 
enjoy working with him, but—— 

Mr. KERRY. The Senator has been 
extremely gracious, and I appreciate 
the time. 

Mr. HELMS. What we are talking 
about is an Executive order which can 
be changed tomorrow. By the way, I 
am not among those who would abdi- 
cate this matter to the executive 
branch, because we have a responsibil- 
ity. Otherwise, we would not be called 
upon to vote on MFN. So we do have a 
stake in this thing, and we do have a 
responsibility. I am not prepared to 
surrender my responsibilities. 

The Executive order requires only a 
“по” recommendation if China does 
not adhere to the 1992 labor agreement 
and if China cannot meet the Jackson- 
Vanik waiver. That is it. Everything 
else is merely something to be consid- 
ered. If China does nothing, under this 
Executive order, the Secretary of State 
is not required to issue a “по” rec- 
ommendation. So where does that 
leave the Senate of the United States? 
Out in left field, if we do nothing. I 
think we ought to take a stand. If the 
President wants to say to the hier- 
archy over in Beijing that you have 
these fellows like Jesse HELMS in the 
U.S. Senate requiring this, that is fine. 
You and I are going to work this out— 
and nobody will applaud louder than I 
when we are done. But in the mean- 
time, I do not think we ought to relin- 
quish our stand one iota. The Execu- 
tive order, by the way—we researched 
that a little bit—is substantially weak- 
er than S. 806. 

My amendment is only a sense of the 
Senate. The Senator is correct, and I 
intended that; but even though most 
senses of the Senate are like kissing 
your sister, they do not mean any- 
thing, in this case it means something 
because it is conveyed to the people 
who need it conveyed to, that we are 
watching, in addition to the State De- 
partment and the executive branch in 
general. Does the Senator want my 
amendment to be stronger than it is? 
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Mr. KERRY. Madam President, this 
Senator would enjoy working with the 
Senator from North Carolina to try to 
see if we cannot construct a message. 
And I think we ought to send a mes- 
sage. I do not think we ought to have 
the MFN debate now. I do not think 
that we ought to construct a new МЕМ 
policy now. I think we ought to try to 
find a way to constructively bolster 
the efforts of the administration, rec- 
ognizing that this debate is going to 
occur in 3 or 4 months. We are going to 
have this debate on the floor of the 
Senate. The administration is going to 
have to make this judgment. This is 
not yet the time for it. 

Mr. HELMS. And we are going to 
have to make this judgment. 

Mr. KERRY. Yes. I recommend re- 
spectfully, Madam President, to my 
colleague that we try to construct now 
a message that is less confrontational 
internally between us and more con- 
structive externally toward the Chi- 
nese, that all Senators could join to- 
gether on this bill, which is not really 
the appropriate moment to have the 
MFN debate. I think that would be a 
constructive effort, and I would like to 
work with the Senator to do that. 

Mr. HELMS. Does the Senator—— 

Mr. KERRY. I do not want to dimin- 
ish any of the concepts that are con- 
tained within the bill that I once voted 
for, and that is the essence of our ap- 
proach. It is just a question of the for- 
mulation and structure of it. 

Mr. HELMS. Does the Senator con- 
template having that ready for us to 
examine by maybe Monday morning? 

Mr. KERRY. I think that would be 
appropriate. 

Mr. HELMS. Let me say again that I 
am always interested in hearing what 
the Senator has to say and what he has 
to propose. It would be foolish for me 
to take any other position. But I do not 
quite understand, nor do I share the 
Senator’s position that we ought not to 
be confrontational with the Com- 
munist Chinese. 

Mr. KERRY. No. I beg to differ. It is 
not a question of—I am talking about 
confrontational between ourselves and 
our administration. 

Mr. HELMS. The Senator is suggest- 
ing that I am being confrontational 
with whom? 

Mr. KERRY. The Senator is suggest- 
ing that the policy contained within 
the Senator’s amendment is, by defini- 
tion, confrontational with current pol- 
icy, because the Senator is proposing a 
different approach than the adminis- 
tration, a different approach only in 
structure, not in substance. 

Mr. HELMS, I have the floor. But I 
will say to the Senator that I do not 
quite understand his position on that 
because this is a very fine document 
written by and introduced by a distin- 
guished majority leader of the Senate 
in April 1993. True enough it was first 
introduced during a different set of cir- 
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cumstances with a different President. 
But as I have said ad nauseum so many 
times, I disagreed with President Bush. 
He had gone over to China and he had 
certain attitudes which I understood, 
and I am not trying to say yea, yea, 
yea, you said so and so. 

I just thought GEORGE MITCHELL was 
right then, and I think what he said 
then is right now. I do not see where it 
is unacceptably confrontational. 

Mr. KERRY addressed the Chair. 

Mr. HELMS. I have the floor. I am 
glad to yield to the Senator. 

Mr. KERRY. I was about to ask the 
Senator to do that. 

Mr. HELMS. Yes. 

Mr. KERRY. If I could simply say, 
GEORGE MITCHELL was right then and 
he is right now. These are indeed 
strong sentiments that we ought to be 
expressing. 

The problem, and I say again, is the 
administration has appropriately cho- 
sen, appropriately in the sense that it 
is their right and they initiate foreign 
policy, and has appropriately chosen to 
try a new initiative with the Chinese, a 
new dialog. That new dialog is predi- 
cated on the notion that they separate 
out the missile proliferation questions 
and the labor standards trade ques- 
tions, they will separate them from the 
human rights, but all of the same con- 
cepts contained in Senator MITCHELL’s 
original bill, which I voted for, the 
Senator from North Carolina voted for, 
we voted for, all of those concepts are 
contained in the current policy. They 
are simply being offered in a different 
framework. 

The amendment of the Senator tries 
to bring them back into one frame- 
work, and that is the bone of conten- 
tion. That is what is creating the con- 
frontation. 

The administration does not want to 
put them in one House. They think 
they can be more successful in achiev- 
ing what the Senator wants by pro- 
ceeding down the two tracks. 

I am merely saying let us try to see 
if we can embrace the goals that we 
want to achieve, send a strong message 
to the Chinese, but do it in a way that 
emboldens the administration and 
frankly empowers them to be able to 
achieve what we want, rather than 
send a decisive note. I think we can do 
that, and I would like to try. 

Mr. HELMS. I hope we can. Nothing 
would suit me better than to take an 
honorable position against what is 
going on in Red China. Do not pussy- 
foot around as happened during the 
Bush administration when those guys 
went over there and drank the cham- 
pagne. I did not like that at all. They 
ground that student under that tank, 
made mush out of him, and all other 
sorts of things. 

And the latest—do we have the latest 
human rights report somewhere? They 
are not doing a thing on human rights, 
nothing. Freedom House ranked Com- 
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munist China as 1 of the terrible 20 
human rights abusers along with North 
Korea, Iran, Cuba, Vietnam, and Af- 
ghanistan, among others. 

If the Senator is going to try to share 
with me and encourage me to join him 
in a draft that does not offend some of 
the people in Beijing, I do not believe I 
can accept that, but let us look at 
what you have. 

Now, I looked at the parliamentary 
situation after I read for the first time 
that we were not going to have any 
votes after the two we had earlier. I 
had not been notified about that until 
I saw it over there and over there. I do 
not know whether the Senator knew 
that. I thought we could have a vote 
this afternoon on this. But you have a 
right to second degree whether I go 
along or not. 

But if the Senator is suggesting to 
me that he and I work together and our 
respective staffs work together and try 
to come up with something that is 
meaningful, I accept his offer with 
gratitude. 

Mr. KERRY. Madam President, may I 
say to the Senator I appreciate his 
willingness to try to do that. I think 
that is an important way for us to pro- 
ceed and if we cannot have a meeting 
of the minds, obviously, as the Senator 
said, I do have a right to second degree. 

Mr. HELMS. Sure. 

Mr. KERRY. I would want to protect 
that right, but I hope it is not nec- 
essary. I think it would be good for us 
to send a message. My own opinion is, 
and I can tell you this from having 
come back and met with the Chinese, 
what is in the Executive order offends 
them. 

Mr. HELMS. I am glad. 

Mr. KERRY. And the Senator should 
be glad. 

So I am saying that there is plenty 
already on the table that they could 
find offensive, and it seems to me that 
there is a way for us to put together an 
approach here that ought to rec- 
ommend the best intentions of the Sen- 
ate without undoing the next 3 or 4 
months of effort of this administration. 
That is not a long time, I think, for the 
Senator to wait to make the measure- 
ment that we are all going to make. 
This issue is going to be joined in ina 
short period of time. I would hate to 
see us get hung up over it here today. 

Mr. HELMS. I do not propose that we 
do. Now, my folks are passing me notes 
just as the Senator’s folks are passing 
him notes. 

Mr. KERRY. I did not have a chance 
to read my notes. 

Mr. HELMS. I confess a lot of what I 
know is in their heads. 

But the point that they suggest that 
I make to the Senator at this moment 
is that the President’s Executive order 
and the President’s report to Congress 
that follows that order reflect all of 
the provisions in the pending amend- 
ment. 
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Mr. KERRY. I beg pardon. 

Mr. HELMS. That is what they say. 

Mr. KERRY. I apologize to the Sen- 
ator. I did not quite hear all of that. 

Mr. HELMS. The Senator is saying 
we are just packing all the things in 
and the President is trying to work to 
this aspect and this aspect and that as- 
pect separately. 

That is not the way I am advised that 
the President's Executive order and his 
report to Congress are comprised. 

Mr. KERRY. I may say respectfully 
to the Senator in all of the conversa- 
tions that I had when I was in China I 
met with our entire staff of field team 
and I had conversations with their 
ministry, with various of their min- 
isters. They understand that Executive 
order to contain all seven of those 
items. They are, in fact, hearing us re- 
iterate on a consistent basis because 
they understand that the Senate is not 
going to make a judgment based on one 
or two. The Senate is going to make a 
judgment on all of those items. 

In fact, a great concern was ex- 
pressed by a number of us who were 
there about the question of progress in 
those areas. 

So I do not think if you listen to peo- 
ple in Hong Kong who are concerned 
about the loss on MFN, or you listen to 
the Chinese officials or to others, there 
is no question at this point in time 
that they have the message that they 
have not sufficiently responded yet and 
that there is going to be a high stand- 
ard applied. 

Mr. HELMS. There is no question in 
my mind that they sought to persuade 
the Senator of that. 

The Senator cannot go into their 
heads and know what he really is 
thinking. I think they are smirking be- 
hind their hands. 

But I repeat, it is not valid to say 
that the President’s Executive order 
and report to Congress depart in any 
way from the substance of the pending 
amendment, and I will say again what 
I said earlier that the Executive order 
requires only a no recommendation if 
China fails to comply with the 1992 
prison labor agreement, for example, or 
the Jackson-Vanik waiver. 

There is no binding human rights re- 
quirement. The Executive order is just 
an Executive order, and the President 
can withdraw it, change it, do what- 
ever he wants to. 

But what this Congress does when it 
approves a resolution, even a resolu- 
tion which is the sense of the Senate, 
then that is a matter of record, and 
that is the way the Senate will be on 
record. 

I will tell the Senator to let us see 
what can be worked out over the week- 
end. At least as far as I am concerned, 
I think that I have been stimulated by 
this conversation with the Senator. I 
promise the Senator we will take seri- 
ous note of whatever recommendation 
the Senator provides to us. 
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Madam President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. COATS. Madam President, I rise 
to support the Helms amendment on 
Chinese refugees. I commend Senator 
HELMS for taking action to correct this 
flaw in U.S. policy. 

We cannot ignore this particular 
abuse of its citizens by the Chinese 
Government when we have the power 
to help. As we have seen, the Chinese 
Government has stepped up its repres- 
sion of their people through policies 
which force families to limit their chil- 
dren to one. They do this by forcing 
women to undergo abortions, and both 
men and women to be sterilized. Many 
women are even cruelly forced to have 
abortions often late in term in order to 
prosecute this one-child policy. 

Earlier this year we heard reports of 
another new horror taking place in 
China. In order to ensure the births of 
only perfect babies, a new Chinese law 
would require mothers to undergo ge- 
netic testing of their fetuses. This is a 
requirement, not a voluntary personal 
choice as in the United States. Even 
more horrible is the fact that, should 
the results of these test reveal that the 
child might be born with a disability, 
the mother is forced to terminate the 
pregnancy. 

I don’t think anyone will disagree 
that these measures are abominable. 
While we may have no power to dictate 
Chinese policy, we can acknowledge 
the fear which moves them to escape 
such oppressive policies by helping 
them enter the United States. 

This amendment would grant asylum 
to those Chinese who come to the 
United States because they fear perse- 
cution by China for refusing to abort a 
pregnancy or undergo sterilization. It 
gives this group of refugees equivalent 
status as those fleeing for political dis- 
sent. 

Madam President, in 1989, Members 
may recall an amendment dealing with 
this same subject we voted on in this 
body which passed 95 to 0. The lan- 
guage of the Helms amendment is iden- 
tical to that language. Although the 
1989 vote followed closely after the Chi- 
nese massacre of students аб 
Tiananmen Square, we should be no 
less willing today to take action to as- 
sist people on whom an enormous in- 
justice is being perpetrated. 

Until a year ago it was a matter of 
Justice Department Policy to grant fa- 
vorable immigration status to Chinese 
coming to the United States under 
these circumstances. However, Presi- 
dent Clinton chose to reverse this deci- 
sion, and rescinded a directive issued 
by Attorney General William Barr 
shortly before he left office which laid 
out the implementing regulations. 

For a year now it has been United 
States policy to deport Chinese who 
fled China’s coercive one-child per fam- 
ily policy. I frankly couldn’t under- 
stand why President Clinton made such 
a decision. Although a recent case in- 
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volving а Chinese man who left China 
revealed his reasoning. The Clinton 
Justice Department wrote in its brief 
that involuntary sterilization was not 
a manifestation of Communist Doc- 
trine, a punishment for Chinese dis- 
sidents, or a form of persecution on the 
basis of political opinion because Mr. 
Guo had not been singled out for perse- 
cution. China’s population policies, the 
administration reasoned, were applied 
equally to all citizens and therefore he 
could not be viewed as a political dis- 
senter. 

Fortunately, the Federal judge in Al- 
exandria ruled against the administra- 
tion in a decision handed down on Jan- 
uary 20. He declared that “Political 
opinion encompasses an individual's 
views regarding procreation.” He called 
China’s policy of involuntary steriliza- 
tion an egregious infringement on the 
fundamental right to procreate. Ac- 
cordingly, the judge ruled that Mr. 
Guo’s opposition to Chinese practice 
equals political opinion. 

Madam President, I don’t think we 
needed a Federal judge to tell us that 
opposing China policy on forced abor- 
tions and sterilization is akin to politi- 
cal dissent. 

I know that many of my colleagues 
are concerned that such a policy would 
open the doors to thousands of Chinese 
immigrants entering the United States 
But the facts do not bear this out. Ac- 
cording to statistics from 1992, 4,803 
refugees from China were apprehended 
by the INS. Of this number, 654 were 
given grants of asylum by immigration 
judges. Although the INS did not keep 
strict statistics on the asylum claims, 
rough estimates indicate that only 
about 100 applied for asylum based on 
fear of the forced abortion policies. 
Even if the numbers were double that 
or more it would hardly be an over- 
whelming number to bring such con- 
cern. In any event, this amendment 
limits the numbers who can apply for 
asylum on this claim to 1,000 a year. 

Madam President, the issue at stake 
is not one of whether one supports or 
opposes abortion, but rather one of re- 
spect for human rights. It is time we 
recognized the horror of these pro- 
grams of coercion in China, and took a 
stand on behalf of people willing to 
risk everything to evade this type of 
oppression. I hope Members will once 
again be willing to cast a vote, as 95 
Members did in 1989, and extend to 
these Chinese a preferential immigra- 
tion status. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. KERRY. Madam President, I 
would ask by way of video whether or 
not there are any collegues prepared to 
bring any amendments to the floor at 
this time. We may have an en bloc 
amendment that we are prepared to 
proceed forward on. 

Mr. PELL. Madam President, I have 
some remarks on the amendment con- 
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cerning Senator HELMS, if I may speak 
for a moment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. PELL. Madam President, Sen- 
ator HELMS and I have stood together 
over the years in our condemnation of 
China's noncompliance with inter- 
national weapons treaties, to their hor- 
rific human rights record in Tibet and 
against their own people, to their use 
of forced labor and unfair trade prac- 
tices and so on. 

We share a deep regard and affection 
for His Holiness the Dalai Lama and 
together have welcomed him on several 
occasions to the Foreign Relations 
Committee. We have cosponsored legis- 
lation providing for VOA broadcasts, 
Fulbright scholarships, and sense-of- 
the-Senate resolutions expressing our 
support to those suffering under op- 
pressive Chinese rule and urging a 
United States policy that would put 
some teeth in our commitment to back 
them up. 

However, I do not support Senator 
HELM’S amendment to increase the 
conditions China must meet before 
MFN can be renewed this spring. Every 
provision in this amendment is a good 
one, and China should comply with 
them all. But we should not build 
United States-China relations solely 
around MFN. 

President Clinton, in consultation 
with the Congress, carefully crafted 
last year’s МЕМ renewal to be an effec- 
tive tool for improving China’s human 
rights performance. We have seen some 
incremental improvements and have 
good reason to believe that we will see 
more. 

We are now 6 months into the 1-уеаг 
conditional МЕМ extension, I do not 
believe we would be operating in good 
faith to up the ante at the half way 
point and still permit us to up the ante 
at some future date, if we so choose. 

Mr. HELMS. Madam President, may I 
inquire of the distinguished Senator 
from Massachusetts where we stand 
with respect to the en bloc amend- 
ments? 

Mr. KERRY. Madam President, we 
are prepared to proceed forward on the 
en bloc amendments, if we want to do 
that. 

Mr. HELMS. I would like to get that 
out of the way. 

AMENDMENTS NOS. 1292 THROUGH 1314, EN BLOC 

Mr. KERRY. Madam President, I ask 
unanimous consent that it be in order 
to send to the desk en bloc 23 amend- 
ments. I ask unanimous consent that 
the Senate proceed to their immediate 
consideration en bloc; that the amend- 
ments be agreed to en bloc and the mo- 
tions to reconsider be laid upon the 
table en bloc; and that explanatory 
statements regarding these amend- 
ments be printed in the RECORD as if 
read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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Mr. HELMS. Madam President, I will 
simply observe, lest anybody wants to 
know what is going on with 23 amend- 
ments being adopted en bloc, these are 
technical amendments and they do not 
address any substantive areas of the 
bill. 

Mr. PELL. The Senator is absolutely 
correct. 

Have we voted on those amendments? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendments have been agreed to. 

The amendments (Nos. 1292 through 
1314), en bloc, are as follows: 

AMENDMENT NO. 1292 
TECHNICAL AMENDMENTS ТО 8. 1281 
SEC. 101(b). LIMITATIONS. 
In subsection 101(b)(1)(A), page 8, line 8, 


strike “available” and insert “аррго- 
priated"’; 

In subsection 101(b)(1)(B), page 8, line 13, 
strike “available” and insert “аррго- 
priated"’; 

In subsection 101(b)(2), page 8, line 20, 
strike available“ and insert appro- 
priated"’; and 


In subsection 101(b)(3), page 9, line 1, strike 
“available”, and insert “appropriated”. 
SEC. 104. MIGRATION AND REFUGEE ASSIST- 
ANCE. 


In subsection (A)(1)(B), page 12, line 13, 
strike “ауайаМе”" and insert “аррго- 
priated“. 

SEC. 114. INTERNATIONAL LITIGATION FUND. 

Strike the two sentences starting on page 
18, line 3 and ending on page 18, line 7 (viz., 
“The ILF shall be available to such extent 
and in such amounts as may be provided in 
advance in appropriations Acts. Amounts so 
provided are authorized to remain available 
without fiscal year limitation.’*) and insert 
the following: 

“The ILF may be available without fiscal 
year limitation. Funds otherwise available 
to the Department for the purposes of this 
paragraph may be credited to the ПЕ.". 

БЕС. 115. PROHIBITION ON DISCRIMINATORY 
CONTRACTS. 

In subsection (b), on page 21, line 4, strike 
“оп” and insert “оГ”; and 

In subsection (d), on page 23, line 1, strike 
“ОЕ” and insert “AND”. 

SEC. 116. EMERGENCIES IN THE DIPLOMATIC 
AND CONSULAR SERVICE. 

Insert after striking“ the following: 

and the Foreign Service“; and by strik- 


SEC. 118. VISAS. 

In section 118(а)(3), on page 25, line 10, 
strike “356,000,000” and insert 3107. 500, 0000“; 
and 

At the end of subsection (a), on page 25, 
after line 10, add the following new para- 
graph: 

“(4) The provisions of the Act of August 18, 
1856 (Revised Statutes 1726-28; 22 U.S.C. 2212- 
14) concerning accounting for consular fees 
shall not apply to fees collected under this 
subsection."’. 


SEC. 119. ROLE OF THE FOREIGN SERVICE INSTI- 
TUTE, 


Strike everything after the section title 
and insert the following: 

Chapter 7 of the Foreign Service Act of 
1980 is amended— 

(1) in the chapter title, by sriking Foreign 
Service Institute,“; 

(2) in section 701 (22 U.S.C. 4021)- 

(A) by striking the section title and insert- 
ing Institution for Training.“; 

(В) in subsection 701(a)— 
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(i) by striking “the Foreign Service Insti- 
tute (hereinafter in this chapter referred to 
as the Institute“) and inserting an insti- 
tution or center for training (hereinafter in 
this chapter referred to as the institu- 
tion“); and 

(11) by striking Institute“ and inserting 
institution“ 

(C) by adding at the end the following new 
subsection: 

“(4Х1) The Secretary of State is authorized 
to provide for special professional foreign af- 
fairs training and instruction of employees 
of foreign governments through the institu- 
tion. 

(2) Training and instruction under para- 
graph (1) shall be on a reimbursable or ad- 
vance-of-funds basis. Such reimbursements 
or advances to the Department of State may 
be provided by an agency of the United 
States Government or by a foreign govern- 
ment and shall be credited to the currently 
available applicable appropriation account. 

3) Training should be made available іп 
the first instance to officials from newly 
emerging democratic nations, and then to 
other nations as deemed to be in the na- 
tional interest of the United States. 

“(4) The authorities of section 704 shall 
apply to training and instruction provided 
under this section.“; 

(3) in subsection 701(b) and sections 702, 
704, 705, and 707, by striking “Foreign Serv- 
ice Institute” and “Institute” wherever they 
appear and inserting institution“. 

БЕС. 131. UNDER SECRETARY AND ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY POSITIONS. 

In subsection (b), on page 32, line 24, insert 
“of” before title“; and 

In subsection (e), on page 35, line 5, strike, 
“ОЕ NEW OFFICE". 

SEC. 133, REDESIGNATION OF POSITION AS AS- 
SISTANT SECRETARY FOR DEMOC- 
RACY, HUMAN RIGHTS, AND LABOR. 

Strike subsection (b) on page 38; 

Redesignate subsection (c) on page 38 as 
“(Ы)”; and 

In the newly redesignated subsection (b), 
strike “ОҒ NEW OFFICE”. 

БЕС. 142, WAIVER OF LIMITATION FOR CERTAIN 
CLAIMS. 


In subsection (a), page 48, line 16, strike 
“arise from” and insert “in circumstances 
where there 15 in effect“. 

SEC. 147. EDUCATIONAL TRAVEL FOR COLLEGE 
STUDENTS STUDYING ABROAD. 

In subsection (b), page 52, line 6, insert the 
following after ‘‘enrolled’’: “, with the allow- 
able travel expense not to exceed the cost of 
travel to and from the school in the United 
States”. 

SEC. 154. FOREIGN LANGUAGE TRANSLATOR AND 
INTERPRETER CAREER SERVICE 
PROGRAM. 

In subsection (е), on page 64, line 2, strike 
аур 

In subsection (е), on page 64, line 9, strike 
the entire line and insert (f) USE ОҒ 
Ғимрв,-”; Funds collected under the au- 
thority of subsections (d) апа”; 

In newly designated subsection (f), on page 
64, line 16, add the following at the end: 
“Such funds may remain available until ex- 
репдей.”; and 

On page 64, lines 17-19, strike subsection 
(f). 

SEC. 169. REPORT ON UNITED NATIONS PEACE- 
KEEPING ACTIVITIES. 

At the beginning of the section, on page 76, 
line 11, strike Not“ and insert the follow- 
ing: 

“(а) Except as modified by subsection (b), 
not“; 

On page 76. line 19, insert before the period 
“for the previous fiscal year“; 
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On page 76, line 22, strike ‘‘as of the date 
оГ” and insert “covered бу”; 

On page 76, line 23, insert “such” before 
“peacekeeping”; and 

On page 77, insert the following new sub- 
section at the end of section 169: 

(0) The first report submitted pursuant to 
this section shall cover all United Nations 
peacekeeping operations up to the date of 
the report.” 

ВЕС. 170. UNITED STATES PERSONNEL AND МА- 
TERIAL CONTRIBUTIONS TO PEACE- 
KEEPING OPERATIONS. 

Strike section 170 in its entirety. 

SEC. 214. PROHIBITION ON DISCRIMINATORY 
CONTRACTS. 


In subsection (b), on page 110, line 10, 
strike “оп” and insert “оѓ”; and 

In subsection (d), on page 112, line 9, strike 
“ОЕ” and insert “АМО”. 

БЕС. 704. TECHNICAL AMENDMENTS TO CAPTIVE 
NATIONS RESOLUTION, 

Strike section 704 in its entirety. 

SEC. 710. ADDITIONAL SANCTIONS AGAINST 
NORTH KOREA. 

Strike subsection (b) on page 176 and insert 
the following: 

Ә(р) WAIVER.—The President may waive 
the application of subsection (a) if the Presi- 
dent determines that such a waiver would 
serve the national interest.“ 

At the appropriate place in the bill, add 
the following new section: 

“SEC. . PUBLISHING INTERNATIONAL AGREE- 
MENTS, 


Section 112a of title 1 of the United States 
Code is amended— 

(1) by inserting “(а)” immediately before 
»The Secretary of State“; and 

(2) by adding at the end thereof the follow- 
ing new subsections: 

“(р) The Secretary of State may determine 
that publication of certain categories of 
agreements is not required, provided that 
the following criteria are met: 

“(1) such agreements are not treaties 
which have been brought into force for the 
United States after having received Senate 
advice and consent pursuant to section 2(2) 
of Article П of the Constitution of the 
United States; 

(2) the public interest in such agreements 
is insufficient to justify their publication, in 
that (i) as of the date of enactment of this 
legislation,the agreements are no longer in 
force, (11) the agreements do not create pri- 
vate rights or duties, nor establish standards 
intended to govern government action in the 
treatment of private individuals; (iii) in view 
of the limited or specialized nature of the 
public interest in such agreements, such in- 
terest can adequately be satisfied by an al- 
ternative means; or (iv) the public disclosure 
of the text of the agreement would, in the 
opinion of the President, be prejudicial to 
the national security of the United States; 
and 

3) copies of such agreements (other than 
those in subsection (2)(b)(iv)), including cer- 
tified copies where necessary for litigation 
or similar purposes, can be made available 
by the Department of State upon reasonable 
request. 

“(с) Any determination pursuant to sub- 
section (b) shall be published in the Federal 
Register.“. 

At the appropriate place in the bill, add 
the following new section: 

“SEC. . CONFERENCE ON SECURITY AND СО- 
OPERATION IN EUROPE.—The President is au- 
thorized to implement, for the United 
States, the provisions of Annex 1 of the Deci- 
sion concerning Legal Capacity and Privi- 
leges and Immunities, issued by the Council 
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of Ministers of the Conference on Security 
and Cooperation in Europe on December 1, 
1993, in accordance with the terms of that 
Annex.” 

At the appropriate place in the bill, add 
the following new section: 

“SEC. . AGREEMENT ON STATE AND LOCAL 
TAXATION.—The President is authorized to 
bring into force for the United States the 
Agreement on State and Local Taxation of 
Foreign Employees of Public International 
Organizations, which was signed by the 
United States on April 21, 1992: Provided, 
That, notwithstanding the provisions of Ar- 
ticle 1.B of such Agreement, such Agreement 
shall not require any refunds of monies paid 
with respect to tax years ending on or before 
December 31, 1993.” 

SEC. XX. FEES FOR COMMERCIAL SERVICES, 

Title I of the State Department Basic Au- 
thorities Act of 1956 (22 U.S.C. 2669 et seq.) is 
amended by adding the following new section 
at the end: 

“SEC. 52, FEES FOR COMMERCIAL SERVICES. 

(a) AUTHORITY TO CHARGE FEE,—(1) Sub- 
ject to paragraph (2), the Secretary of State 
is authorized to charge a fee to cover the ac- 
tual or estimated cost of providing any per- 
son, firm or organization (other than agen- 
cies of the United States Government) with 
commercial services at posts abroad on mat- 
ters within the authority of the Department 
of State. 

“(2) The authority of this section may be 
exercised only in countries where the De- 
partment of Commerce does not perform 
commercial services for which it collects 
fees. 

(b) USE ОҒ FEES.—Funds collected under 
the authority of subsection (a) shall be de- 
posited as an offsetting collection to any De- 
partment of State appropriation to recover 
the costs of providing commercial services.“ 
SEC. PERSONAL SERVICES CONTRACTS 

ABROAD. 

“Section Ac) of the State Department 
Basic Authorities Act of 1956 (22 U.S.C. 
2669(c)) is amended by inserting the following 
before the period: “; and such contracts аге 
authorized to be negotiated, the terms of the 
contracts to be prescribed, and the work to 
be performed, where necessary, without re- 
gard to such statutory provisions as relate to 
the negotiation, making, and performance of 
contracts and performance of work in the 
United States“. 

At the appropriate place in the bill, insert 
the following new section: 

“SEC. . UNITED STATES MEMBERSHIP IN THE 
INTERNATIONAL COPPER STUDY 
GROUP. 

(a) UNITED STATES MEMBERSHIP,—The 
President is authorized to accept the Terms 
of Reference of and maintain membership of 
the United States in the International Cop- 
per Study Group (ICSG). 

(b) PAYMENTS OF ASSESSED CONTRIBU- 
TIONS.—For fiscal year 1995 and thereafter 
the United States assessed contributions to 
the ICSG may be paid from funds appro- 
priated for “Contributions to International 
Organizations". 

Amendment to section 154, Foreign Lan- 
guage Translator and Interpreter Career 
Service Program. 

In subsection (e), on page 64, lines 6-9, 
strike “for which the Secretary of State has 
determined for purposes of subsection (b)(2) 
there is a shortage of qualified Government 
personnel"; 

On page 64, lines 12-14, strike “for which 
the Secretary has determined there is a 
shortage of qualified Government person- 
nel“. 
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AMENDMENT NO. 1293 


(Purpose: To update the PLO Commitments 
Compliance Act of 1989) 

On page 179, after line 6, add the following: 
SEC. . AMENDMENTS TO THE PLO COMMIT- 
MENTS COMPLIANCE ACT. 

The PLO Commitments Compliance Act of 
1989 (title VII of Public Law 101-246) is 
amended— 

(1) in section 804(b), by striking “Beginning 
30 days after the date of enactment of this 
Act, and every 120 days thereafter in which 
the dialogue between the United States and 
the PLO has not been discontinued”, and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “Іп conjunction with 
each written policy justification required 
under section (3)(b)(1) of the Middle East 
Peace Facilitation Act of 1994 or every 180 
даув,”; 

(2) in section 804(b)(1), by striking regard- 
ing the cessation of terrorism and recogni- 
tion of Israel's right to exist“ and inserting 
in lieu thereof “and each of the commit- 
ments described in section (4)(A) of the Mid- 
dle East Peace Facilitation Act of 1994 (Oslo 
commitments)”; 

(3) in section 804(b)(2), by inserting and 
Oslo” after “Сепеуа”; 

(4) by striking paragraphs (3) and (8) of sec- 
tion 804(b); 

(5) by redesignating paragraphs (4), (5), (6), 
(7), (9), and (10) of section 804(b) as para- 
graphs (3), (4), (5), (6), (7), and (8), respec- 
tively of that section; 

(6) in section 802(8), by inserting and оп 
September 9, 1993” after “1998”; 

(7) in section 802, by redesignating para- 
graph (8) as paragraph (10); 

(8) by striking “and” at the end of section 
802(7); and 

(9) by inserting after section 802(7) the fol- 
lowing: 

“(8) the President, following an attempted 
terrorist attack upon a Tel Aviv beach on 
May 30, 1990, suspended the United States 
dialogue with the PLO; 

“(9) the President resumed the United 
States dialogue with the PLO in response to 
the commitments made by the PLO in let- 
ters to the Prime Minister of Israel and the 
Foreign Minister of Norway of September 9, 
1993; and“. 

Mr. MACK. Madam President, I rise 
to join my colleague and friend from 
Connecticut, Senator LIEBERMAN, to 
offer this amendment updating the 
PLO Commitments Compliance Act of 
1989. All of us were moved by the his- 
toric ceremony on the White House 
lawn on September 13, 1993. None of us 
ever thought we would see the day that 
the Prime Minister of Israel and the 
head of the PLO shaking hands and 
their representatives signing the same 
document. 

Today, 4 months later, the euphoria 
that many felt at that moment has 
dimmed, but we knew in our hearts 
that it would. We knew that it would 
be a long road to true peace and secu- 
rity for the tiny State of Israel. We 
knew that we would have to be vigilant 
and make sure that the commitments 
made by Yasser Arafat be kept, or the 
peace process would collapse in another 
wave of violence. 

We also remembered that almost 5 
years before, at a press conference in 
Geneva on December 14, 1988, Yasser 
Arafat made some of the same commit- 
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ments he made this September. At that 
time he committed to end terror, rec- 
ognize Israel, and accept U.N. Security 
Council Resolutions 242 and 338. In re- 
sponse, the Secretary of State George 
Shultz opened the first official U.S.- 
PLO dialog. A few months later the 
U.S. Congress, skeptical that Arafat 
would in fact keep his commitments, 
passed the PLO Commitments Compli- 
ance Act of 1989. That bill, also known 
as the Mack/Lieberman bill, required 
the State Department to submit a de- 
tailed report to Congress three times a 
year regarding the PLO’s compliance 
with the Geneva commitments. 

In the following months, the State 
Department did submit reports that 
tended to gloss over numerous terrorist 
attacks against Israel, on the grounds 
that PLO responsibility for those at- 
tacks could not be proven. Then, on 
May 30, 1990, came a massive attempted 
terrorist attack against the beaches of 
Tel Aviv. The attack was thwarted, but 
clearly would have been deadly and 
clearly was carried out by mainstream 
PLO elements. Since the State Depart- 
ment could not report to Congress that 
the PLO was abiding by its commit- 
ments, President Bush ended the U.S.“ 
PLO dialog. 

This brings us to today. On Septem- 
ber 9, 1993, Yasser Arafat signed two 
letters, one to the Prime Minister of Is- 
rael Yitzhak Rabin, the other to the 
late Foreign Minister of Norway Johan 
Holst. In those letters the PLO com- 
mitted to: 

First, recognize the right of the 
State of Israel to exist in peace and se- 
curity; second, accept United Nations 
Security Council Resolutions 242 and 
338; third, renounce the use of terror- 
ism and other acts of violence; fourth, 
assume responsibility over all PLO ele- 
ments and personnel in order to assure 
their compliance, prevent violations 
and discipline violators; fifth, call upon 
the Palestinian people in the West 
Bank and Gaza Strip to take part in 
the steps leading to the normalization 
of life, rejecting violence and terror- 
ism, and contributing to peace and sta- 
bility; and sixth, submit amendments 
in the Palestine National Council 
[PNC] to the Palestinian Covenant de- 
leting provisions inconsistent with Is- 
rael’s right to exist. 

The first three commitments were 
also made just 5 years ago in Geneva 
by the same person, Yasser Arafat. The 
last three commitments—to take re- 
sponsibility over all PLO elements, to 
call for an end to the “intifada” 
against Israel, and to amend the PLO 
covenant—are new, but are in effect 
measures to implement and give re- 
ality to the first three commitments. 

This time, the PLO’s commitments 
were not made in a vacuum, but in the 
context of the Israel/PLO Declaration 
of Principles and the handshake on the 
White House lawn. This time, we have 
higher hopes that the PLO’s commit- 
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ments will be kept. But we must be no 
less vigilant. 

The day after the Arafat letters were 
signed outlining the six commitments, 
Senator LIEBERMAN and I spoke with 
and wrote to Secretary Christopher to 
urge the administration to renew re- 
porting under the PLO Commitments 
Compliance Act of 1989. Secretary 
Christopher agreed that the reporting, 
which ended when the U.S./PLO dia- 
logue was suspended in 1990, should be 
resumed. 

On January 11, 1994, the State De- 
partment sent to Congress the first re- 
port since the reopening of the U.S. 
dialogue with the PLO. While it was a 
serious report, Senator LIEBERMAN and 
I were concerned that it did not deal 
frankly enough with serious defi- 
ciencies in the PLO’s compliance over 
the past few months. Further, the re- 
port suffered from the fact that it was 
not explicitly tied to the six commit- 
ments made in September, but to the 
less explicit 1988 Geneva commitments. 

Madam President, the Congress and 
the administration must monitor and 
demand that the PLO abide by all its 
commitments, particularly those that 
go to the heart of recognizing Israel's 
right to exist in peace and security. If 
the PLO is truly committed to living 
side by side with Israel and end terror- 
ism, then why has it not amended its 
covenant, which repeatedly calls for Is- 
rael's utter destruction? Why does the 
PLO symbol on stationery signed by 
Arafat picture a map of Palestine“ 
that encompasses all of Israel? Why 
does Arafat refuse to consistently con- 
demn all terrorism by Hamas and 
rejectionist PLO elements? Most im- 
portantly, if we don’t frankly take the 
PLO to task for less than full compli- 
ance, why should the PLO improve its 
behavior? 

The purpose of this amendment is to 
update the PLO Commitments Compli- 
ance Act by requiring the State De- 
partment to report on PLO compliance 
with all six September 1993 commit- 
ments. With the law so amended, I 
hope the next State Department report 
will report on PLO behavior with more 
specificity and frankness, which will in 
turn help ensure better PLO compli- 
ance with its commitments. 

This amendment also provides for fu- 
ture reports to be submitted at the 
same time as the written justifications 
required under the Middle East Peace 
Facilitation Act, but no less than 
every 6 months if no such justification 
is submitted. The amendment also up- 
dates the findings section of the law to 
reflect the suspension and resumption 
of the dialogue since the law passed in 
1989. 

I ask for adoption of the amendment 
and I ask unanimous consent that the 
following documents be included in the 
RECORD at this point: First, September 
9, 1993, letters from Yasser Arafat to 
Prime Minister Rabin and Foreign 
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Minister Holst; second, September 10, 
1993, letter from Senators MACK and 
LIEBERMAN to Secretary Christopher; 
third, January 10, 1994, State Depart- 
ment Report on PLO Compliance, 
fourth, January 24, 1994, letter from 
Senators MACK and LIEBERMAN to Sec- 
retary Christopher. 


There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


SEPTEMBER 9, 1993. 
YITZHAK RABIN, 
Prime Minister of Israel. 


MR. PRIME MINISTER: The signing of the 
Declaration of Principles marks a new era in 
the history of the Middle East. In firm con- 
viction thereof, I would like to confirm the 
following PLO commitments: 


The PLO recognizes the right of the State 
of Israel to exist in peace and security. 


The PLO accepts United Nations Security 
Council Resolutions 242 and 338. 


The PLO commits itself to the Middle East 
peace process, and to a peaceful resolution of 
the conflict between the two sides and de- 
clares that all outstanding issues relating to 
permanent status will be resolved through 
negotiations. 


The PLO considers that the signing of the 
Declaration of Principles constitutes a his- 
toric event, inaugurating a new epoch of 
peaceful coexistence, free from violence and 
all other acts which endanger peace and sta- 
bility. Accordingly, the PLO renounces the 
use of terrorism and other acts of violence 
and will assume responsibility over all PLO 
elements and personnel in order to assure 
their compliance, prevent violations and dis- 
cipline violators. 


In view of the promise of a new era and the 
signing of the Declaration of Principles and 
based on Palestinian acceptance of Security 
Council Resolutions 242 and 338, the PLO af- 
firms that those articles of the Palestinian 
Covenant which deny Israel's right to exist, 
and the provisions of the Covenant which are 
inconsistent with the commitments of this 
letter are now inoperative and no longer 
valid. Consequently, the PLO undertakes to 
submit to the Palestinian National Council 
for formal approval the necessary changes in 
regard to the Palestinian Covenant. 

Sincerely, 
YASSER ARAFAT, 
Chairman, the Palestine 
Liberation Organization. 


September 9, 1993. 
His Excellency JOHAN JORGEN HOLST, 
Foreign Minister of Norway. 


DEAR MINISTER HOLST: I would like to con- 
firm to you that, upon the signing of the 
Declaration of Principles, I will include the 
following positions in my public statements. 


In light of the new era marked by the sign- 
ing of the Declaration of Principles, the PLO 
encourages and calls upon the Palestinian 
people in the West Bank and Gaza Strip to 
take part in the steps leading to the normal- 
ization of life, rejecting violence and terror- 
ism, contributing to peace and stability and 
participating actively in shaping reconstruc- 
tion, economic development and coopera- 
tion. 

Sincerely, 
YASSER ARAFAT, 
Chairman, The Palestine 
Liberation Organization. 
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U.S. SENATE, 
Washington, DC, September 10, 1993. 

Hon. WARREN М. CHRISTOPHER, 

Secretary of State, Washington, DC. 

DEAR MR, SECRETARY: At this historic mo- 
ment in the long struggle to attain peace in 
the Middle East, we are writing you as prin- 
cipal sponsors of the legislation which be- 
came the PLO Commitments Compliance 
Act of 1989 to express our encouragement 
over the recent exchanges between Israel and 
the Palestinian Liberation Organization. In 
light of the statements іп Mr. Arafat's letter 
of September 9th, we concur that the U.S. 
conditions for resumption of a dialogue be- 
tween the United States and the Palestine 
Liberation Organization have been met and 
that such a dialogue could contribute to 
achieving the long-stated goals of the United 
States in this region. His statements appear 
consistent with the policy approach in Sec- 
tion 803(a) of the Act. 

With the resumption of the dialogue, we 
believe that the requirement for periodic re- 
ports from your Department to the Congress, 
as set forth in Section 804 of the Act, con- 
cerning PLO policies and actions, including 
any terrorist incidents, again would come 
into effect. We are obviously entering an im- 
portant new period and we believe these re- 
porting provisions can be of assistance in 
monitoring progress toward a lasting peace. 

Sincerely, 
JOSEPH I. LIEBERMAN. 
CONNIE MACK. 

REPORT PURSUANT OF TITLE VIII OF PUBLIC 
LAW 101-246, FOREIGN RELATIONS AUTHOR- 
IZATION ACT, JANUARY 10, 1994 
PLO COMMITMENTS COMPLIANCE ACT—REPORT 

ON PLO COMPLIANCE 
Background 

The U.S. dialogue with the Palestine Lib- 
eration Organization (PLO), initiated in De- 
cember 1988, was suspended in June 1990 fol- 
lowing an attempted terrorist attack on Is- 
rael by PLO constituent group. On Septem- 
ber 10, 1993, President Clinton announced the 
United States would resume a dialogue with 
the PLO on the basis of commitments under- 
taken in letters of mutual recognition ex- 
changed by Israel and the PLO (attached). 
President Clinton said the commitments 
PLO Chairman Arafat set forth in his letter 
to Israeli Prime Minister Rabin and in a fol- 
low up letter to Norwegian Foreign Minister 
Holst (attached) satisfied the U.S. conditions 
for resuming the dialogue. President Clin- 
ton's September 10 statement is also at- 
tached. 

On September 13 in Washington, the PLO 
and Israel signed a Declaration of Principles 
(DOP) on interim self-government arrange- 
ments in which the PLO committed to sub- 
stantive and wide-ranging negotiations with 
Israel based on UN Security Council Resolu- 
tions 242 and 338. 

PLO involvement in terrorism and violence 
June 1990—September 9, 1993 

President Bush suspended the U.S.—PLO 
dialogue in June 1990 following an attempted 
terrorist seaborne raid on a Tel Aviv beach 
by Abu Abbas's faction of the Palestine Lib- 
eration Front (PLF), a PLO constituent 
group. During the period in which our dia- 
logue with the PLO was suspended (June 
1990-September 9, 1993) the Popular Front for 
the Liberation of Palestine (PFLP) and 
Nayif Hawatmeh’s faction of the Democratic 
Front for the Liberation of Palestine (DELP- 
Hawatmeh), PLO constituent groups opposed 
to Arafat's policies, conducted attacks 
against Israeli civilians in Israel and the oc- 
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cupied territories, including an October 1991 
attack by the PFLP on an Israeli bus which 
killed two Israelis. There are also inconclu- 
sive reports that PLO groups loyal to Arafat 
mounted terrorist operations in Israel and 
the occupied territories. These include inci- 
dents such as a July 1990 pipe bombing in Je- 
rusalem which killed a Canadian national 
and the February 1992 murder of an Israeli 
security guard in Eilat. 

PLO member groups conducted military 
operations against Israeli forces in southern 
Lebanon during the June 1990-September 
1993 time frame. PLO elements opposed to 
the peace process also claimed responsibility 
for several unsuccessful raids into Israel 
from Lebanon, including attacks by the 
PFLP in January 1991 and the DFLP in July 
1991. An element of Arafat’s Fatah may have 
perpetrated an attempt seaborne raid in Sep- 
tember 1991 which resulted in the death of a 
Lebanon-based Swedish UNIFIL officer. The 
unidentified assailants never reached Israel 
and their specific target there is unknown. 
The Israelis publicly attributed a July 1990 
border raid to Fatah and a December 1990 
raid to the DFLP-Hawatmeh. PLO groups 
also fired rockets into Israel on numerous 
occasions. 

We have no information that the PLO con- 
ducted any attacks against U.S. citizens dur- 
ing this time, nor do we have information 
that any PLO group engaged in acts of inter- 
national terrorism (1.е., outside Israel, the 
occupied territories, and Lebanon). 

Post-September 10, 1993 

In his September 9 letter to Prime Min- 
ister Rabin, Arafat affirmed that the PLO 
recognizes Israel's right to exist in peace and 
security, accepts UN Security Council Reso- 
lutions 242 and 338, and commits itself to a 
peaceful resolution of the conflict between 
the two sides. The PLO also “renounces 
the use of terrorism and other acts of vio- 
lence...” 

Arafat publicly reiterated the PLO's re- 
nunciation of violence and terrorism on Sep- 
tember 20. He instructed Fatah activists in 
the territories to halt all violent activity 
against Israeli and Palestinian targets. The 
activists appear to have complied with these 
instructions with two exceptions, the murder 
of Haim Mizhari on October 29, which Arafat 
denounced, and the December 31 claim by the 
Fatah Hawks that they murdered two Israe- 
lis in Ramallah. Two of the largest of these 
activist groups, the Fatah Hawks, a Fatah- 
affiliated street gang, and the Black Pan- 
thers, initially announced they would cease 
activities against Israelis to comply with 
Arafat's order. On October 24, Fatah issued a 
leaflet calling for an end to the torture and 
execution of suspected collaborators in the 
West Bank and Gaza. However, as the level 
of violence has increased on both sides in re- 
cent weeks, the Fatah Hawks have threat- 
ened to attack Israeli targets in retaliation 
for IDF sweeps against its members. With 
the exception of the December 31 claim, and 
to the best of our knowledge, the group has 
not conducted an anti-Israeli operation since 
September 10. In addition, Arafat dismissed a 
senior Fatah military commander in Leb- 
anon who publicly advocated violent opposi- 
tion to the DOP. 

The level of violence in the occupied terri- 
tories and the West Bank initially declined 
following the White House signing of the 
DOP. Since October, however, the number of 
violent incidents has risen. All but one Pal- 
estinian attack (the Mizrahi murder) has 
been attributed to groups which reject the 
DOP and are committed to using violence to 
undermine it. HAMAS and those factions of 
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the Palestine Islamic Jihad (PIJ) not mem- 
bers of the PLO are responsible for the ma- 
jority of attacks on Israelis. The PFLP and 
the Hawatmeh faction of the DFLP are also 
responsible for some of these attacks. While 
nominally under the PLO umbrella, the 
PFLP and the DFLP-Hawatmeh have sus- 
pended their participation in the PLO be- 
cause of their opposition to the DOP. Both 
the PFLP and the DFLP-Hawatmeh continue 
to mount military operations against IDF 
and Southern Lebanon Army (SLA) forces in 
southern Lebanon. 

Shortly after the signing of the DOP, the 
PFLP and DFLP resigned their positions on 
the Executive Committee, the PLO policy 
organ, and announced they had frozen“ 
their participation in the PLO to express 
their opposition to the DOP (although they 
did not formally withdraw). The two groups 
have aligned themselves with a number of 
non-PLO rejectionist elements based in Da- 
mascus. 

Only two incidents, the murder of Israeli 
settler Haim Mizrahi and the December 31 
claim of responsibility by the Fatah Hawks 
for the murder of two Israelis, has been at- 
tributed to a group under Arafat's control. 
Mizrahi was killed when he stopped to buy 
eggs at a farm in the West Bank. An Israeli 
investigation revealed that five members of 
Fatah—acting on their own and without the 
foreknowledge of the PLO headquarters in 
Tunis—were responsible. The Israeli security 
service apprehended the suspects. 

Faisal Husseini, the recently-appointed 
head of Arafat's Fatah in the West Bank, im- 
mediately denounced the attack and the in- 
dividuals responsible. He told journalists 
that those responsible had violated the 
PLO’s orders and that the PLO would take 
measures against anyone who violated these 
orders. Arafat himself responded the follow- 
ing day, saying We denounce and condemn 
the killing of Israeli settler Haim Mizrahi.” 
He called on all parties to oblige with the 
agreement and to put an end to all acts of vi- 
olence for the preservation of peace.” 

Despite his declared intention to assume 
responsibility over all PLO elements and 
personnel, Arafat has not denounced the at- 
tacks of the PLO groups over which he has 
no control (specifically, the PFLP and the 
DFLP-Hawatmeh). The PLO in Tunis does 
not exercise operational control over these 
elements and the PLO has not provided fund- 
ing for them since at least 1991. While calling 
for the additional denunciations of the vio- 
lence by the PLO leadership, the Israeli Gov- 
ernment has made a distinction between the 
PLO leadership based іп Tunis and 
rejectionist elements over which Arafat has 
only nominal control. 

Since September 10, at least 17 Israelis 
have been killed by Palestinians in the occu- 
pied territories and in Israel. Of those killed, 
10 were civilians and 7 were military person- 
nel. Approximately 28 Palestinians have been 
killed in conflicts with IDF forces, and 5 
have been killed by settlers during the same 
period. Following is a chronological descrip- 
tion of the incidents of Palestinian violence 
since September 10. 

Most of these incidents involve Palestinian 
groups which are not part of the PLO and 
which reject the DOP and the PLO’s recogni- 
tion of Israel. This list is current as of De- 
cember 31, 1993. 

September 12: Three Israeli soldiers on a 
routine patrol near Gaza City were am- 
bushed and killed. Two similar incidents oc- 
curred the same day. We have no specific in- 
formation on other casualties. No one 
claimed responsibility for any of the inci- 
dents. 
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September 13: An Israeli civilian was 
stabbed in the occupied territories. HAMAS 
(Islamic Resistance) claimed responsibility 
for the attack. 

September 13: A suicide bomber attacked a 
police station in the occupied territories. 
The perpetrator died; no Israelis were killed. 
HAMAS claimed responsibility for the at- 
tack. 

September 14: Palestinian Islamic Jihad 
(PIJ) claimed responsibility for a drive-by 
shooting on an IDF checkpoint in Gaza. No 
one was killed. 

September 22; An Israeli civilian was killed 
in the West Bank. HAMAS claimed respon- 
sibility for the attack. 

October 1: HAMAS claimed responsibility 
for a bombing in the West Bank. No one was 
killed. 

October 3: HAMAS claimed responsibility 
for a drive-by shooting attack on a civilian 
in the occupied territories. 

October 4: A suicide car bomber attacked 
an Israeli bus. Several Israeli civilians and 
military were wounded. HAMAS claimed re- 
sponsibility for the attack. 

October 5: PIJ elements attempted to at- 
tack a settler camp in the occupied terri- 
tories. 

October 7: PIJ attempted a cross-border 
raid from Lebanon into the occupied terri- 
tories. 

October 9: The PFLP claimed responsibility 
for a failed seaborne raid on northern Israel. 

October 10: Two Israeli hikers were killed 
near Jericho. The DFLP, PFLP and HAMAS 
each claimed responsibility. 

October 15: An Israeli settler was stabbed 
by an unidentified Palestinian near Hebron. 

October 18: The DFLP claimed responsibil- 
ity for a grenade attack on an IDF patrol 
near Nabulus. No one was killed; three Pal- 
estinians were wounded. 

October 19: HAMAS claimed responsibility 
for a shooting attack on an Israeli civilian. 
No one was killed. 

October 24: Two Palestinians posing as Or- 
thodox Jews kidnapped and killed two IDF 
reservists in Gaza. HAMAS claimed respon- 
sibility for the attack. 

October 25; An unidentified Palestinian at- 
tempted a car bomb attack. No one was hurt 
or killed. 

October 29: Israeli settler Haim Mizrahi was 
stabbed and killed when he stopped to buy 
eggs in the West Bank. An Israeli investiga- 
tion revealed that five members of Fatah, 
apparently acting independently, were re- 
sponsible, 

October 31: An unidentified Palestinian 
stabbed an Israeli civilian in the occupied 
territories. 

November 2: A HAMAS member was respon- 
sible for a failed car bomb attack. The driver 
was killed. 

November 7; HAMAS and the DFLP each 
claimed responsibility for a shooting attack 
on an Israeli settler. The settler was wound- 
ed and his Israeli driver was killed. We be- 
lieve HAMAS is responsible. 

November 12: A Palestinian belonging to the 
PIJ stabbed and wounded an Israeli in Gaza. 

November 13: The DFLP claimed respon- 
sibility for an attack on an IDF camp. No Is- 
raeli soldiers were hurt or killed. 

November 15: A settler was attacked by two 
Palestinians with an ax near the Tomb of 
Abraham in Hebron. Another settler at the 
scene shot and killed one of the attackers. 
The PFLP claimed responsibility for the at- 
баск. 

November 16: An unidentified Palestinian 
stabbed and wounded an Israeli soldier at a 
Gaza checkpoint. The perpetrator was shot 
and killed. 
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November 18: An IDF officer was killed and 
another wounded in Gaza. Islamic Jihad 
(PIJ) claimed responsibility for the attack. 

November 22: Israeli soldiers wounded a sui- 
cide bomber belonging to PIJ who attempted 
to ram a garbage truck into a Civil Adminis- 
tration (CIVAD) car. No Israelis were hurt or 
killed; the perpetrator later died of his 
wounds. 

December 1: Two Israelis were killed in the 
West Bank near Al-Birah when they stopped 
to change a flat tire and were fired on. Two 
other Israelis were wounded. HAMAS and the 
DFLP both claimed responsibility for the at- 
tack. 

December 5: A member of the PIJ at- 
tempted to hijack a commuter bus near Tel 
Aviv. An Israeli civilian was killed; off-duty 
Israeli soldiers later killed the perpetrator, 

December 6: An Israeli father and son were 
shot and killed in the West Bank. HAMAS 
claimed responsibility for the attack. 

December 7; A member of the PFLP shot 
and wounded an Israeli settler near Beth- 
lehem, 

December 10: Three Palestinians attacked 
and stabbed their Israeli employer in Gaza. 
The employer was slightly wounded, as was 
the father of one of the attackers who tried 
to intervene. 

December 10: Unidentified Palestinians shot 
at an Israeli police car from their vehicle. 
An officer was slightly wounded. 

December 10: A guard at the headquarters of 
the Gaza police was shot and wounded. No 
one has claimed responsibility. 

December 12: Unidentified Palestinians 
opened fire on a bus in the West Bank, seri- 
ously wounding the driver. 

December 13: PIJ claimed responsibility for 
a suicide terrorist attack in Gaza in which 
an individual drove a booby-trapped ambu- 
lance into an IDF jeep. The ambulance driver 
was killed and one Israeli soldier was wound- 
ed. 

December 14: A border policeman was 
slightly injured in an exchange of gunfire in 
Gaza. One of the attackers was killed. No 
one has claimed responsibility. 

December 15: A Palestinian with an ax at- 
tacked an Israeli soldier in the West Bank. 
IDF troops shot and killed the attacker. The 
soldier was unharmed. The perpetrator's af- 
filiation, if any, is unknown. 

December 16: Two IDF targets in Gaza were 
attacked with explosives. No one was hurt or 
killed. No one has claimed responsibility for 
the attack. 

December 22: Two Israeli civilians were shot 
and killed in a drive by shooting of their ve- 
hicle near Ramallah. No one has claimed re- 
sponsibility for the attack. 

December 23; An Israeli security guard was 
killed in the occupied territories. HAMAS 
claimed responsibility. 

December 24: Four Palestinian gunmen 
opened fire on an IDF jeep, wounding three 
and killing an officer. No one has claimed re- 
sponsibility for the attack. One witness 
claimed the attackers shouted the name of 
HAMAS. 

December 25: Three Israeli soldiers were 
wounded by a remotely-detonated explosive 
device near Hebron. No one has claimed re- 
sponsibility. 

December 29: Unidentified Palestinians at- 
tacked two Israeli sanitation workers near 
Hebron. One of the two workers was stabbed 
and is in serious condition. 

December 29: Three terrorists, probably be- 
longing to the Abu Musa group, infiltrated 
northern Israel from Lebanon. No Israelis 
were hurt or killed; IDF troops killed the 
three infiltrators. 
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December 31: А man claiming to be from the 
Fatah Hawks claimed responsibility for the 
murder of two Israeli civilians. However, 
Fatah officials in Gaza reportedly denied 
that they had issued any orders for this ac- 
tion and indicated that any Fatah activist 
involved was acting on his own. 

PLO statements on commitments 

Since September 13, Arafat has stressed 
that the PLO will adhere to UNSCR 242 and 
338 in “all their aspects“ and has actively 
worked to secure support for the agreement. 
Some of his statements have acknowledged 
the provision of the DOP “guaranteeing se- 
curity for all.“ Arafat publicly reiterated the 
PLO’s renunciation of violence and terrorism 
on September 20. There have been a number 
of public statements, by both Israeli and 
PLO officials, that support the PLO’s com- 
pliance with the commitments it undertook 
in September 1993. Following is a chrono- 
logical list of some examples: 

September 20: In a statement to the official 
PLO news agency WAFA, Arafat publicly re- 
iterated his opposition to violence. He called 
for ‘the rejection of violence and terror“ and 
said that “the establishment of a lasting, 
comprehensive and just peace is the essen- 
tial goal which we all seek to accomplish.” 

September 27: Arafat ordered PLO members 
in refugee camps in Lebanon to turn over 
their arms to the Lebanese Army. 

September 29: In a meeting with Israeli 
MAPAM party chairman Erez, Arafat reiter- 
ated his adherence to the implementation of 
all clauses of the DOP. He specifically em- 
phasized his call to end all acts of violence 
against Arabs and Jews in the occupied terri- 
tories and in Israel. 

October 24: Fatah issued a leaflet calling 
for an end to the torture and execution of 
suspected collaborators in the occupied ter- 
ritories and Gaza. 

October 25: Senior PLO official Nabil 
Sha’ath condemned the killing of two IDF 
soldiers in the Gaza Strip, as well as all 
other acts of violence and called for people 
in the West Bank and Gaza to refrain from 
violence. 

November 12: Faisal Husseini denounced the 
Fatah Hawks members responsible for the 
death of Israeli settler Haim Mizrahi. 
Husseini told journalists the five had vio- 
lated the PLO's orders and that the PLO 
would take measures against anyone who 
violated these orders. 

November 13: Arafat condemned the Fatah 
Hawks attack on Mizrahi, saying ‘‘we re- 
nounce and condemn the killing of Israeli 
settler Mizrahi.” Arafat said the attack was 
carried out by an individual linked to the 
PLO who acted without the orders of the 
leadership. He called on all parties to put 
an end to all acts of violence for the preser- 
vation of peace.” 

December 13: The Unified National Leader- 
ship of the Uprising (UNLU), which has pro- 
vided leadership to the uprising known as 
the “intifada,” issued a leaflet expressing 
support for the peace process and calling on 
the Palestinians to be patient. The UNLU is 
not a PLO constituent group, although it is 
dominated by Fatah. 

These statements, Chairman Arafat’s let- 
ter recognizing Israel's right to exist, and 
the PLO’s continuing efforts to implement 
the DOP indicate the PLO is repudiating its 
“strategy of stages.“ 

In late November, the Fatah Hawks street 
gang unilaterally declared they would con- 
tinue the armed struggle in response to Is- 
raeli security forces’ operations against 
their members. Fatah officials have denied 
that they ordered the December 31 acts, and 
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we have no other evidence that the Hawks 
have engaged in any attacks on Israeli mili- 
tary forces or civilians since issuing this 
statement. In late December, the Fatah 
Hawks issued a further statement calling for 
the intifada to be kept at “high levels” and 
urging confrontation with settlers. Arafat 
has not responded publicly to either state- 
ment or to the December 31 claim. We have 
no evidence that suggests Arafat or the PLO 
headquarters in Tunis had any involvement 
with the Fatah Hawks’ issuance of such 
statements or the claimed act nor that 
Arafat is directing such a policy. Arafat’s 
ability to exercise control over groups like 
the Fatah Hawks, which are basically street 
gangs that are loosely affiliated with the 
PLO, is uncertain. 

On several occasion, senior Israeli officials 
have made statements indicating that the Is- 
raeli Government believes the PLO is up- 
holding its commitments. Prime Minister 
Rabin and Foreign Minister Peres have both 
made public distinctions between the PLO, 
which is upholding the commitments, and 
rejectionist elements which seek to under- 
mine the DOP, 


Other issues 


Other issues not related to the Israeli-Pal- 
estinian Declaration of Principles have not 
been central to our discussion with the PLO, 
and certain issues have become less signifi- 
cant since the date of the enactment of the 
PLO Commitments Compliance Act. For ex- 
ample, while the U.S. request for the extra- 
dition of Muhammad Rashid was denied by 
the Government of Greece, it did, with U.S. 
assistance, convict Rashid of the 1982 bomb- 
ing of a Pan Am jet in which one person was 
killed. Rashid is currently incarcerated 
there. We also note that there is no current 
extradition request for Muhammad Zaydan 
(Abu Abbas) because there are no pending 
criminal charges against him. 

The Hawari Group is largely defunct due to 
the death of its leader and PLO funding cuts. 
With the exception of a 1992 weapons charge 
in Vienna against a Hawari group member, 
we have no information of Hawari Group in- 
volvement in terrorist activity since 1990. 
Arafat has provided only limited funding to 
Force 17, and has transferred some members 
to other components. According to recent re- 
ports, Force 17 may be reconstituted to serve 
in VIP protection, but would continue to be 
subject to the orders against participation in 
violent or terrorist acts. 

The PLO has not yet made any statements 
of its position on providing compensation to 
the American victims or the families of 
American victims of PLO terrorism. With re- 
spect to the Arab League Boycott of Israel, 
we continue to urge the PLO to come out 
publicly against the boycott and to bring the 
boycott to an end. It should be noted that in 
their ongoing talks, Israel and the PLO have 
been discussing the economic interaction be- 
tween them, and these talks may promote 
the eventual elimination of the boycott. On 
negotiations with other Arab countries, the 
PLO is directly negotiating with Israel in 
the context of both direct talks between Is- 
rael and Lebanon, Jordan, and Syria, and 
multilateral discussions which involve most 
other regional states. 

PLO Covenant 

Only the 500-member Palestine National 
Council (PNC) can amend the Palestinian 
National Covenant. In his September 9 letter 
to Prime Minister Rabin, Arafat committed 
the PLO to “undertake to submit to the Pal- 
estinian National Council for formal ap- 
proval the necessary changes in regard to 
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the Palestinian Covenant.“ Thus far, Arafat 
has successively obtained approval for the 
DOP from the Fatah Central Committee, the 
PLO Executive Committee, and the Palestin- 
ian Central Council (PCC). 

Conclusion 

We believe that the PLO is complying with 
the commitments embodied in the Declara- 
tion of Principles and in the letters to Prime 
Minister Rabin and Foreign Minister Holst. 
Rejectionist elements who claim to be under 
the PLO umbrella continue to commit ter- 
rorist acts. At the same time, both the U.S. 
and the Israeli Government recognize that 
Arafat has no real ability to exert oper- 
ational control over these groups. In the sin- 
gle case in which we can confirm that mem- 
bers of an active PLO group were involved in 
an act of violence, the PLO leadership de- 
nounced the attack and reiterated that such 
attacks should cease, There is no informa- 
tion indicating the PLO leadership either di- 
rected or had knowledge of the incident be- 
fore it occurred. 

U.S. SENATE, 
Washington, DC, January 24, 1994. 
Hon. WARREN CHRISTOPHER, 
Department of State, Washington, DC. 

DEAR SECRETARY CHRISTOPHER: We have 
read the State Department's recent report to 
Congress pursuant to the PLO Commitments 
Compliance Act and wish to comment on it. 
While we appreciate the report’s comprehen- 
sive nature and agree that the PLO has sub- 
stantially complied with its commitments, 
we are concerned that a few critical points 
the report reads more like a defense of the 
PLO's lapses than a constructively critical 
guide to better behavior. 

In his September 9, 1993 letters to Israeli 
Prime Minister Rabin and Norwegian For- 
eign Minister Holst, PLO Chairman Yassir 
Arafat committed to: recognize Israel's right 
to exist, renounce terrorism and violence, 
accept UN Security Council Resolutions 242 
and 338, assure compliance of all PLO ele- 
ments and personnel, call for an end to the 
Intifada“, and submit amendments to the 
PLO Covenant to remove provisions incon- 
sistent with Israel's right to exist. 

Taken together, these commitments im- 
plied the transformation of the PLO from a 
terrorist organization committed to Israel's 
destruction to a political organization rep- 
resenting Palestinians committed to living 
side by side with Israel. We recognize that 
such major transformations do not happen 
overnight. We are concerned, however, that 
the State Department report glosses over 
and too easily excuses the occasions when 
the PLO may be unwilling or incapable of 
completing such a transformation. 

The report states that, ‘‘Rejectionist ele- 
ments who claim to be under the PLO um- 
brella continue to commit terrorist acts. At 
the same time, both the U.S. and the Israeli 
governments recognize that Arafat has no 
real ability to exert operational control over 
these groups.“ In his September 9 letter, 
however, Arafat committed to “assume re- 
sponsibility over all PLO elements” in order 
to assure their compliance, prevent viola- 
tions and discipline violators.” 

By citing without comment Arafat's lack 
of control over rejectionist elements of the 
PLO the report implies that Arafat can es- 
cape responsibility for terrorism by simply 
claiming lack of control. If, in fact, Arafat 
cannot control the Fatah Hawks” who are 
still within the PLO, let alone Hamas which 
is clearly outside the PLO, that does not re- 
lieve him of the responsibility to condemn 
their continuing terrorist acts. 

As President Clinton stated, “leaders who 
seek peace must speak out in a loud and 
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clear voice against those who would destroy 
those aspirations for реасе.” Instead, with 
the exception of one statement after the 
murder of the Israeli settler Haim Mizrahi 
by the Fatah Hawks, we have not heard a 
word from the PLO leadership condemning 
the terrorism of Hamas and rejectionist ele- 
ments of the PLO. 

Regarding the strategy of stages“ where- 
by the PLO had declared its intent to create 
a Palestinian state as a first step to elimi- 
nating Israel entirely, the report states that 
Arafat's letters and the Israel/PLO agree- 
ment that the PLO is repudiating” such a 
strategy. The report, however, does not ques- 
tion Arafat's refusal to take the most con- 
crete act of repudiation of the “strategy of 
stages —fulfilling his commitment to seek 
amendment of the PLO Convenant by the 
Palestine National Council. Nor does the re- 
port mention symbolic remnants of the re- 
fusal to recognize Israel, such as the letter- 
head used by the PLO’s Permanent Observer 
Mission to the United Nations which contin- 
ues to depict Palestine“ as including the 
entirety of Israel. 

What does it say about the PLO’s commit- 
ment to peace if the Palestine National 
Council cannot bring itself to endorse Isra- 
el's right to exist? The State Department re- 
port, rather than accepting these lapses, 
should frankly describe areas where the 
United States is seeking the PLO’s full com- 
pliance with its commitments. We recognize 
the high level of Administration commit- 
ment to achieving this end. This report, how- 
ever, accepts the PLO’s failures without 
comment and thereby seems to excuse them 
rather than establishing any benchmark by 
which to measure progress. This undermines 
the U.S. effort to improve compliance by im- 
plying that no progress is necessary. 

Notwithstanding some of the timid lan- 
guage in this report, we assume that the 
United States remains committed to the 
PLO’s full compliance with its commit- 
ments, including amending the PLO 
convenant, and that we will hold the PLO 
and its leadership to President Clinton’s ap- 
propriate standard of “а loud and clear 
voice” against violence. We would appreciate 
your reassurance in this regard. 

Again, we appreciate the effort behind this 
report and look forward to receiving im- 
proved reports in the future. 

Sincerely, 
CONNIE MACK, 
U.S. Senate. 
JOSEPH I. LIEBERMAN, 
U.S. Senate. 

Mr. LIEBERMAN. Madam President, 
I join my distinguished colleague Sen- 
ator MACK in offering this amendment 
to the State Department authorization 
bill in order to modify an important 
piece of legislation which Senator 
Mack and I offered in 1989 and saw en- 
acted as the PLO Commitments Com- 
pliance Act of 1989. With the historic 
events of September 1993 when Israel 
and the Palestinian Liberation Organi- 
zation signed the declaration of prin- 
ciples, the search for a lasting peace in 
the Middle East entered a new and 
hope-filled stage. But the road to peace 
in that troubled region has been a long 
and rocky one and while we hope that 
peace will at last become a reality, we 
must continue to be realistic about the 
possibility of problems developing 
along the way. Senator MACK and I be- 
lieved, as did the Secretary of State, 
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that the resumption of a dialogue with 
the PLO was appropriate and in the in- 
terests of peace and, thus, the report- 
ing requirements of the PLO Commit- 
ments Compliance Act were once again 
relevant. We have recently received the 
first report by the Secretary of State 
since the resumption of the dialogue. 

It was apparent to Senator MACK and 
I that in light of the commitments 
made by PLO Chairman Yassir Arafat 
as part of the peace process, the PLO 
Commitments Compliance Act merited 
revision to update its provisions and to 
take into account the provisions of the 
Middle East Peace Facilitation Act. 
This amendment which we offer today 
brings the PLO Commitments Compli- 
ance Act into harmony with the Middle 
East Peace Facilitation Act in both the 
timing of the reports and the commit- 
ments by the PLO which the adminis- 
tration must report on. We believe the 
amendment will enable the Secretary 
of State to make best use of his re- 
sources in preparing the reports re- 
quired to be transmitted to us and will 
give the Congress a fuller explanation 
of the manner in which the PLO has 
complied with the important commit- 
ments it has made on the road to 
peace. 

Mr. President, I am hopeful that the 
events of September 1993 will be 
marked by future generations as the 
beginning of the end of violence, ani- 
mosity, and war in the Middle East. 
But at the same time, I remain cau- 
tious and alert to the possibility that 
commitments which have been made 
might not be lived up to. It is critical 
that the Secretary of State stay at- 
tuned to this possibility and keep the 
Congress fully informed. The amend- 
ment which Senator MACK and I offer 
today will ensure that this is done. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1294 
БЕС. 1. SHORT TITLE. 

This act may be cited as the Middle East 
Peace Facilitation Act of 1994”, 

SEC. 2, FINDINGS. 

The Congress finds that— 

(1) the Palestine Liberation Organization 
has recognized the State of Israel's right to 
exit in peace and security and to amend its 
covenant to recognize that fact; accepted 
United Nations Security Council resolutions 
242 and 338; committed itself to the peace 
process and peaceful coexistence with Israel, 
free from violence and all other acts which 
endanger peace and stability; and assumed 
responsibility over all Palestine Liberation 
Organization elements and personnel in 
order to assure their compliance, prevent 
violations, and discipline violators; 

(2) Israel has recognized the Palestine Lib- 
eration Organization as the representative of 
the Palestinian people; 

(3) Israel and the Palestine Liberation Or- 
ganization signed a Declaration of Principles 
on Interim Self-Government Arrangements 
on September 13, 1993, at the White House; 

(4) The United States has resumed a bilat- 
eral dialogue with the Palestine Liberation 
Organization; and 

(5) In order to implement the Declaration 
of Principles on Interim Self-Government 
Arrangements and facilitate the Middle East 
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peace process, the President has requested 

flexibility to suspend certain provisions of 

law pertaining to the Palestine Liberation 

Organization. 

SEC. 3. AUTHORITY TO SUSPEND CERTAIN PROVI- 
SIONS. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Subject to subsection (b), 
beginning July 1, 1994, the President may 
suspend for a period of not more than 180 
days any provision of law specified in sub- 
section (c). The President may continue the 
suspension for a period or periods of not 
more than 180 days if, before each such pe- 
riod, the President satisfies the require- 
ments of subsection (b). Any suspension shall 
cease to be effective after 180 days, or at 
such earlier date as the President may speci- 


(b) CONDITIONS.— 

(1) CONSULTATION.—Prior to each exercise 
of the authority provided in subsection (a), 
the President shall consult with the relevant 
congressional committees. The President 
may not exercise that authority until 30 
days after a written policy justification is 
submitted to the relevant Congressional 
Committees. 

(2) PRESIDENTIAL CERTIFICATION.—The 
President may exercise the authority pro- 
vided in subsection (a) only if the President 
certifies to the relevant congressional com- 
mittees each time he exercises such author- 
ity that— 

(A) it is in the national interest of the 
United States to exercise such authority; 
and 

(B) the Palestine Liberation Organization 
continues to abide in good faith by all the 
commitments described in paragraph (4). 

(3) REQUIREMENT FOR CONTINUING PLO Сом- 
PLIANCE.—Any suspension under subsection 
(a) of a provision of law specified in sub- 
section (c) shall cease to be effective if the 
President certifies to the relevant congres- 
sional committees, or if the Congress deter- 
mines by Joint Resolution, that the Pal- 
estine Liberation Organization has not con- 
tinued to abide in good faith by all the com- 
mitments described in paragraph (4). 

(A) Any joint resolution under this sub- 
section shall be considered in the Senate in 
accordance with the provisions of section 
601(b) of the International Security Assist- 
ance and Arms Export Control Act of 1976. 

(B) For the purpose of expediting the con- 
sideration and enactment of joint resolu- 
tions under this subsection, a motion to pro- 
ceed to the consideration of any such joint 
resolution after it has been reported by the 
appropriate committee shall be treated as 
highly privileged in the House of Representa- 
tives. 

(4) PLO COMMITMENTS DESCRIBED.—The 
commitments referred to in paragraphs (2) 
and (3) are the commitments made by the 
Palestine Liberation Organization— 

(A) in its letter of September 9, 1993, to the 
Prime Minister of Israel; in its letter of Sep- 
tember 9, 1993, to the Foreign Minister of 
Norway to— 

(i) recognize the right of the State of Israel 
to exist in peace and security; 

(11) accept United Nations Security Council 
Resolutions 242 and 338; 

(iii) renounce the use of terrorism and 
other acts of violence; 

(iv) assume responsibility over all PLO ele- 
ments and personne! in order to assure their 
compliance, prevent violations and discipline 
violators; 

(v) call upon the Palestinian people in the 
West Bank and Gaza Strip to take part in 
the steps leading to the normalization of life, 
rejecting violence and terrorism, and con- 
tributing to peace and stability; and 
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(iv) submit to the Palestine National Coun- 
cil for formal approval the necessary 
changes to the Palestinian Covenant regard- 
ing recognizing Israel's right to exist in 
peace and security, and 

(B) in, and resulting from the implementa- 
tion of, the Declaration of Principles on In- 
terim Self-Government Arrangements signed 
on September 13, 1993. 

(c) PROVISIONS THAT MAY BE SUSPENDED.— 
The provisions that may be suspended under 
the authority of subsection (a) are the fol- 
lowing: 

(1) Section 307 of the Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1961 (22 U.S.C. 2227) as it applies with 
respect to the Palestine Liberation Organiza- 
tion or entities associated with it. 

(2) Section 114 of the Department of State 
Authorization Act, Fiscal years 1984 and 1985 
(22 U.S.C. 287e note) as it applies with re- 
spect to the Palestine Liberation Organiza- 
tion or entities associated with it. 

(3) Section 1003 of the Foreign Relations 
Authorization Act, Fiscal years 1988 and 1989 
(22 U.S.C. 5202). 

(4) Section 37 of the Bretton Woods Agree- 
ment Act (22 U.S.C. 286w) as it applies to the 
granting to the Palestine Liberation Organi- 
zation of observer status or other official 
status at any meeting sponsored by or asso- 
ciated with the International Monetary 
Fund, As used in this paragraph, the term 
“other official status“ does not include 
membership in the International Monetary 
Fund. 

(4) RELEVANT CONGRESSIONAL COMMITTEES 

DEFINED.—As used in this section, the term 
“relevant congressional committees” 
means— 
(1) the Committee on Foreign Affairs, the 
Committee on Banking, Finance and Urban 
Affairs, and the Committee on Appropria- 
tions of the House of Representatives; and 

(2) the Committee on Foreign Relations 
and the Committee on Appropriations of the 
Senate. 

Mr. PELL. Madam President, this 
amendment will allow the President to 
continue to waive legislative restric- 
tions against the PLO. Under the terms 
of the amendment, the President’s au- 
thority to waive such restrictions can 
be renewed indefinitely for 6 month pe- 
riods. 

The net effect of the amendment is to 
facilitate the Middle East peace proc- 
ess by allowing the PLO to open an of- 
fice in Washington, and by enabling the 
provision of assistance to Palestinians 
in the West Bank and Gaza. 

The amendment builds upon legisla- 
tion introduced by Senator HELMS and 
myself last year, which was passed by 
the Congress and signed into law. 

This amendment is the product of a 
great deal of bipartisan cooperation, 
and it has the full support of the State 
Department. 

I would note for the record that the 
amendment preserves the prerogatives 
of the Congress on this issue. Like the 
legislation passed last year, the amend- 
ment does not erase any restrictions 
against the PLO; it only gives the 
President authority to waive. The 
amendment also contains strict re- 
quirements for the President to consult 
and notify Congress about any use or 
renewal of the waiver authority. 

Mr. HELMS. Madam President, this 
amendment puts the President's right 
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to waive certain provisions regarding 
the PLO into permanent law. The 
State Department assures us these 
changes are necessary for the peace 
process to move ahead smoothly. 

Senator PELL and I have agreed to 
submit this amendment, and I believe 
my colleagues on the other side are 
prepared to accept it. I have only one 
final note: I do not like the PLO, and I 
don't trust them. I pray that the PLO 
will use any new privileges responsibly 
and that the President will relax U.S. 
policy on the PLO gradually and very 
carefully. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1295 

On page 25, between lines 10 and 11 insert: 

(4) No fee or surcharge authorized under 
subsection (a)(1) may be charged to а na- 
tional of a country that is a signatory to the 
North American Free-Trade Agreement. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Madam President, 
the State Department authorization 
bill includes a provision, requested by 
the administration, that would provide 
authority to the Department of State 
to charge a fee or surcharge for proc- 
essing machine-readable nonimmigrant 
visas, border-crossing identification 
cards, and regular nonimmigrant visas. 
The Department intends to exercise 
this authority, if provided, by imposing 
a $20 application fee for machine read- 
able nonimmigrant visas. 

While this fee will not fall on Amer- 
ican citizens, it will have an impact on 
those who cross our borders as either 
tourists or businessmen. Therefore, it 
could have a negative impact on efforts 
to open our borders to more trade and 
commerce. 

In addition, the United States re- 
cently imposed two increases to user 
fees that affect cross-border traffic; the 
Customs user fee was increased from $5 
to $6.50, and the INS international air- 
line fee was increased from $5 to $6. 

Now, the income from both these fees 
goes to support worthy programs; in- 
deed, the income from the visa fee will 
support improved border security and 
monitoring of aliens who enter the 
United States. However, most worthy 
programs are supported through gen- 
eral tax revenues. To the extent these 
programs are worthy, perhaps they 
should compete with other programs of 
Government that are not susceptible to 
user fees. 

Perhaps the biggest concern I have is 
the possible impact on the North 
American Free-Trade Agreement. The 
very concept of NAFTA implies that 
we will make commercial and business 
interchange between Canada, Mexico, 
and the United States easier and less 
expensive. That is why tariffs are being 
reduced. The imposition of a new user 
fee is contrary to that spirit. 

In addition, and perhaps most impor- 
tantly, in practice this fee would apply 
to Mexican citizens and not Canadian 
citizens. Under NAFTA we should be 
treating both countries on an equal 
basis. 
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While I am willing to accept the ad- 
ministration’s proposal for a new fee 
program, I believe the signatories to 
NAFTA should be treated on an equal 
basis and that both Canada and Mexico 
should be exempt from this fee. There- 
fore, I am offering an amendment 
which would make this change, which 
the State Department has indicated is 
acceptable. I urge the managers and 
the Senate to accept it. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1296 

(Purpose: To amend the National Defense 
Authorization Act for fiscal year 1993, to 
impose sanctions on certain transfers of 
equipment and technology used in the 
manufacture or delivery of weapons of 
mass destruction and to impose additional 
sanctions for violations of that Act) 

At the appropriate place in the bill, insert 
the following new title: 

IRAN-IRAQ ARMS NON-PROLIFERATION 
AMENDMENTS OF 1994 

SEC. 01, SHORT TITLE, REFERENCES IN ACT. 

(a) SHORT TITLE.—This title may be cited 
as the “Iran-Iraq Arms Non-Proliferation 
Amendments of 1994.” 

(b) REFERENCE IN TITLE.—Except as specifi- 
cally provided in this title, whenever in this 
title an amendment or repeal is expressed as 
an amendment to or repeal of a provision, 
the reference shall be deemed to be made to 
the National Defense Authorization Act for 
Fiscal Year 1993. 

SEC. 02, STATEMENT OF POLICY. 

It is the policy of the United States to halt 
the proliferation of advanced conventional 
weapons within Iran and Iraq. 

SEC, 03. STATEMENT OF PURPOSE. 

It is the purpose of this title to impose ad- 
ditional sanctions against those foreign 
countries and persons that transfer desta- 
bilizing numbers and types of advanced con- 
ventional weapons, or goods and technology 
that assist in enhancing the capabilities of 
Iran and Iraq to manufacture and deliver 
such weapons. 

SEC. 04, SANCTIONS AGAINST PERSONS. 
Section 1604 is amended to read as follows: 
(a) PROHIBITION.—If the President deter- 

mines that any person has transferred or re- 
transferred goods or technology so as to con- 
tribute knowingly and materially to the ef- 
forts by Iran or Iraq (or any agency or in- 
strumentality of either such country) to ac- 
quire destabilizing numbers and types of ad- 
vanced conventional weapons, then— 

(1) the sanctions described in subsection 
(b) shall be imposed; and 

2) the President may apply, in the discre- 
tion of the President, the sanctions described 
in subsection (c). 

b) MANDATORY SANCTIONS.—The sanc- 
tions to be imposed pursuant to subsection 
(a)(1) are as follows: 

“(1) PROCUREMENT SANCTION.—Except as 
provided in subsection (d), the United States 
Government shall not procure directly or in- 
directly, or enter into any contract for the 
procurement of, any goods or services from 
the sanctioned person. 

“(2) EXPORT SANCTION.—The United States 
Government shall not issue any license for 
any export by or to the sanctioned person. 

“(с) DISCRETIONARY SANCTIONS.—The sanc- 
tions referred to in subsection (a)(2) are as 
follows: 

“(1) TRANSITING UNITED STATES TERRI- 
TORY.— 

(A) Notwithstanding any other provision of 
law (other than a treaty or other inter- 
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national agreement), no employee or official 
of a sanctioned person and no good or tech- 
nology that is manufactured, produced, sold, 
or shipped by the sanctioned person may 
transit by vessel or aircraft any territory 
subject to the jurisdiction of the United 
States. The Secretary of Transportation may 
promulgate regulations, as necessary, to pro- 
vide for the implementation of this sanction 
in the most effective manner. 

(B) The Secretary of Transportation may 
provide for such exceptions from this para- 
graph as the Secretary considers in the in- 
terest of the United States. 

“(2) FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS.—(A) The 
President may by order prohibit any deposi- 
tary institution that is chartered by, or that 
has its principal place of business within, a 
State or the United States from making any 
loan or providing any credit to the sanc- 
tioned person, except for loans or credits for 
the purpose of purchasing food or other agri- 
cultural commodities, 

“(В) As used in this paragraph, the term 
‘depository institution’ means a bank or sav- 
ings association, as defined in section 3 of 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Act. 

“(3) USE OF AUTHORITIES OF THE INTER- 
NATIONAL EMERGENCY ECONOMIC POWERS 
АСТ.--Тһе President may exercise the au- 
thorities of the International Emergency 
Economic Powers Act to prohibit any trans- 
action involving any property in which the 
sanctioned person has any interest whatso- 
ever except for transactions involving the 
provision of humanitarian assistance. 

“(4) PROHBITION ON VESSELS THAT ENTER 
PORTS OF SANCTIONED COUNTRIES TO ENGAGE IN 
TRADE.— 

“(А) IN GENERAL.—Beginning on the 10th 
day after a sanction is imposed under this 
Act against a country, a vessel which enters 
а port or place in the sanctioned country to 
engage in the trade of goods or services may 
not if the President so requires within 180 
days after departure from such port or place 
in the sanctioned country, load or unload 
any freight at any place in the United 
States. 

“(В) DEFINITIONS.—As used in this para- 
graph, the term ‘vessel’ includes every de- 
scription of water craft or other contrivance 
used, or capable of being used, as a means of 
transportation in water, but does not include 
aircraft. 

“(d) EXCEPTIONS.—The sanction described 
in subsection (b)(1) shall not apply— 

“(1) in the case of procurement of defense 
articles or defense services— 

“(А) under existing contracts ог sub- 
contracts, including the exercise of options 
for production quantities to satisfy oper- 
ational military requirements essential to 
the national security of the United States; 

(B) if the President determines that the 
person or other entity to which the sanctions 
would otherwise be applied is a sole source 
supplier of the defense articles or services, 
that the defense articles or services are es- 
sential, and that alternative sources are not 
readily or reasonably available; or 

„(C) if the President determines that such 
articles or services are essential to the na- 
tional security under defense coproduction 
agreements; 

“(2) to products or services provided under 
contracts entered into before the date on 
which the President makes a determination 
under subsection (a), 

“(3) in the case of contracts entered into 
before the date on which the President 
makes a determination under subsection (a), 
with respect to— 

“(А) spare parts which are essential to 
United States products or production; or 
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“(B) component parts, but not finished 
products essential to United States products 
or production; or 

“(C) routine servicing and maintenance of 
products, to the extent that alternatives 
sources are not readily or reasonably avail- 
able; 

“(4) to information and technology essen- 
tial to United States products or production; 
or 

“(5) to medical or other humanitarian 
items. 

“(е) CONSULTATION WITH AND ACTIONS BY 
FOREIGN GOVERNMENT OF JURISDICTION.— 

“(1) CONSULTATIONS.—Whenever the Presi- 
dent makes a determination under sub- 
section (a) with respect to a foreign person, 
the Congress urges the President— 

A) to initiate consultations immediately 
with the government with primary jurisdic- 
tion over that foreign person with respect to 
the imposition of sanctions pursuant to this 
section; and, as appropriate, 

B) to take steps in the United Nations 
and other multilateral groups to negotiate 
comprehensive multilateral sanctions pursu- 
ant to the provisions of chapter 7 of the 
United Nations Charter, including a partial 
or complete embargo, against the govern- 
ment of the foreign country of primary juris- 
diction over that sanctioned person, as long 
as that government has not taken specific 
and effective actions, including appropriate 
penalties, to terminate the involvement of 
the sanctioned person or firm in the activi- 
ties described in section 1604(a). 

“(2) ACTIONS BY GOVERNMENT OF JURISDIC- 
TION.—In order to pursue such consultations 
with the government, the President may 
delay imposition of sanctions pursuant to 
subsections (b) and (c) for up to 90 days. Fol- 
lowing these consultations, the President 
shall impose sanctions immediately unless 
the President determines and certifies to the 
Congress that that government has taken 
specific and effective actions, including ap- 
propriate penalties, to terminate the in- 
volvement of the foreign person in the ac- 
tivities described in subsection (a). The 
President may delay the imposition of sanc- 
tions for up to an additional 90 days if the 
President determines and certifies to the 
Congress that that government is in the 
process of taking the actions described in the 
preceding sentence. 

(3) REPORT TO CONGRESS.—Not later than 
90 days after the application of sanctions 
under this section, the President shall sub- 
mit to the Committee on Foreign Relations 
and the Committee on Governmental Affairs 
of the Senate and the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs of the House of Representatives a re- 
port on the status of consultations with the 
appropriate government under this sub- 
section, and the basis for any determination 
under paragraph (2) of this subsection that 
such government has taken specific correc- 
tive action.” 

SEC. 05. SANCTIONS AGAINST CERTAIN FOR- 
EIGN COUNTRIES. 

Section 1605 is amended— 

(1) in subsection (а)- 

(В) in paragraph (2), by striking sanc- 
tion“ and inserting ‘‘sanctions’’; 

(2) in subsection (с)- 

(A) by striking “‘SANCTION.—The sanction 
referred to in subsection (а)(2) is“ and insert- 
ing “‘SANCTIONS.—The sanctions referred to 
in subsection (a)(2) аге”; and 

(B) by adding at the end the following new 
paragraphs: 

“(8) DENIAL OF MOST-FAVORED-NATION STA- 
TUS.—Notwithstanding any other provisions 
of law, the President may suspend the appli- 
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cation of nondiscriminatory trade agreement 
(most-favored-nation status) to the sanc- 
tioned country for such time as the Presi- 
dent so determines. 

4) DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS.—The President 
is urged to downgrade or suspend diplomatic 
relations between the United States and the 
government of the sanctioned country. 

“(5) SUSPENSION OF SPECIAL TRADE PRIVI- 
LEGES.—The President is authorized to sus- 
pend special trade privileges which were ex- 
tended pursuant to the Generalized Systems 
of Preferences or the Caribbean Basin Initia- 
tive. 

“(6) SUSPENSION OF TRADE AGREEMENTS.— 
The President is authorized to suspend any 
trade agreement with the sanctioned coun- 


“(7) REVOCATIONS OF LICENSES FOR EXPORT 
OF NUCLEAR MATERIAL.—The Nuclear Regu- 
latory Commission is authorized to revoke 
any license for the export of nuclear mate- 
rial pursuant to a nuclear cooperation agree- 
ment with the sanctioned country. 

“(8) PRESIDENTIAL ACTION REGARDING AVIA- 
TION.— 

(AXi) The President is authorized to notify 
the government of a sanctioned country of 
his intention to suspend the authority of for- 
eign air carriers owned or controlled by the 
government of that country to engage in for- 
eign air transportation to or from the United 
States. 

“(ii) The President is authorized to direct 
the Secretary of Transportation to suspend 
at the earliest possible date the authority of 
any foreign air carrier owned or controlled, 
directly or indirectly, by that government to 
engage in foreign air transportation to or 
from the United States, notwithstanding any 
agreement relating to air services. 

“(B)(i) The President may direct the Sec- 
retary of State to terminate any air service 
agreement between the United States and a 
sanctioned country in accordance with the 
provisions of that agreement. 

“(ii) Upon termination of an agreement 
under this subparagraph, the Secretary of 
Transportation is authorized to take such 
steps аз may be necessary to revoke at the 
earliest possible date the right of any foreign 
air carrier owned, or controlled, directly or 
indirectly, by the government of that coun- 
try to engage in foreign air transportation to 
or from the United States. 

() The President may direct the Sec- 
retary of Transportation to provide for such 
exceptions from this subsection as the Presi- 
dent considers necessary to provide for emer- 
gencies in which the safety of an aircraft or 
its crew or passengers is threatened. 

D) For purposes of this paragraph, the 
terms ‘aircraft’, ‘air carrier’, ‘air transpor- 
tation’, and ‘foreign air carrier’ have the 
meanings given those terms in section 101 of 
the Federal Aviation Act of 1958 (49 U.S.C. 
1301). 

(9) OTHER SANCTIONS.—The President may 
apply the sanctions described in section 
1605(c) with respect to actions of a foreign 
government.” 

SEC. 06. WAIVER. 

Section 1606 is amended— 

(1) “by striking “waiver” each place it ap- 
pears and inserting modification, and waiv- 
ег”; and 

(2) by striking “маіуе” each place it ap- 
pears and inserting modify or waive”. 

SEC. 07. TERMINATION OF SANCTIONS. 

The Act is amended by inserting after sec- 
tion 1606 the following new section: 

“SEC. 1606A. TERMINATION OF SANCTIONS. 

“Except as otherwise provided in this title, 
the sanctions imposed pursuant to the Act 
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shall apply for а period of at least 24 months 
following the imposition of sanctions and 
shall cease to apply thereafter only if the 
President determines and certifies to the 
Congress that— 

“(1) reliable information indicates that the 
government of jurisdiction has taken spe- 
cific and effective action, including appro- 
priate penalties, to terminate the involve- 
ment of the sanctioned person in the 
sanctionable activity. 

“(2) The President has received reliable as- 
surances from the sanctioned government 
that such government will not, in the future, 
violate this Act.” 

SEC. 08. STAY OF SANCTIONS. 

The Act is amended by inserting after sec- 
tion 1607 the following new section: 

(a) CRITERION FOR STAY.—The President 
may stay the imposition of any sanction on 
any entity in order to protect— 

(1) ongoing criminal investigations, or 

(2) sensitive intelligence sources and meth- 
ods which are being used to acquire further 
information on the proliferation of advanced 
conventional weapons, weapons of mass de- 
struction, or missiles that would be com- 
prised by the publication of the sanctioned 
entity's name. 

(a) DETERMINATION.—The President shall 
exercise the authority described in para- 
graph (1) only when the President deter- 
mines that the non-proliferation goals of the 
Act are better served by delaying the imposi- 
tion of sanctions rather than by compromis- 
ing the criminal investigation or intel- 
ligence sources and methods at issue. 

(c) LIFTING OF STAY.—The President shall 
lift any stay imposed pursuant to this sub- 
section as soon as the basis for the deter- 
mination made pursuant to paragraph (2) no 
longer exists. 

(d) NOTIFICATION AND REPORT ТО CON- 
GRESS.—Whenever the duration of any stay 
imposed pursuant to this subsection exceeds 
120 days, the President shall promptly report 
to the Select Committee on Intelligence of 
the Senate and the Permanent Select Com- 
mittee on Intelligence of the House of Rep- 
resentatives the rationale and circumstances 
that led the President to exercise the stay 
authority. 

SEC, 09, RULES AND REGULATIONS, 

The Act is amended by inserting after sec- 
tion 1607 the following new section: 
“SEC. 1607A. RULES AND REGULATIONS. 

“The President is authorized to prescribe 
such rules and regulations as the President 
may require to carry out this Act.“ 

SEC. 10, DEFINITIONS. 

Section 1608 is amended by adding at the 
end the following new paragraph: 

8) The terms ‘goods and technology’ in- 
cludes any item of the type that is listed on 
the Nuclear Referral List under section 
309(c) of the Nuclear Non-Proliferation Act 
of 1978, the United States Munitions List (es- 
tablished in section 38 of the Arms Export 
Control Act), or the MTCR Annex (as defined 
in section 74(4) of the Arms Export Control 
Act) or any item that is subject to licensing 
by the Nuclear Regulatory Commission. 

“(9) The term ‘United States’ includes ter- 
ritories and possessions of the United States 
and the customs waters of the United States, 
as defined in section 401 of the Tariff Act of 
1930 (19 U.S.C. 1401). 


Mr. McCAIN. Madam President, I rise 
today to propose with my colleague 
from Connecticut, Senator LIEBERMAN, 
the Iran-Iraq Arms Non-Proliferation 
Amendments of 1994 as an amendment 
to S. 1281, the State Department au- 
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thorization bill for fiscal years 1994 and 
1995. This legislation has the support of 
the administration and the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee and is similar to a 
bill introduced last year by Senator 
LIEBERMAN and myself, which was co- 
sponsored by Senators BUMPERS, CAMP- 
BELL, D’AMATO, and HUTCHISON. 

I would like to express my apprecia- 
tion to Senator LIEBERMAN and his 
staff, to the staff of the National Secu- 
rity Council, and to the members and 
staff of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee for their assistance in 
crafting this final version of the legis- 
lation. With this amendment, we hope 
to continue in a bipartisan effort to re- 
duce one of the greatest threats to 
world peace today—the proliferation of 
weapons of mass destruction and ad- 
vanced conventional weaponry to Iraq 
and Iran. 

PURPOSE OF THE AMENDMENT 

Madam President, both Iraq and Iran 
have reemerged as continuing threats 
to the peace and stability of the Middle 
East, and thus pose a threat to the sta- 
bility of the post-cold-war world. The 
amendment offered by Senator 
LIEBERMAN and myself is intended to 
halt these nations’ efforts to build or 
acquire destabilizing advanced conven- 
tional weapons. 

Our amendment would fill a gap in 
existing nonproliferation statutes by 
providing for sanctions against third 
parties who assist Iran or Iraq in their 
ongoing efforts to build or acquire 
these weapons. 

This amendment builds on legislation 
which I cosponsored in 1992 with then- 
Senator GORE and which was subse- 
quently enacted into law as part of the 
Defense Authorization Act for fiscal 
year 1993. That law provides for sanc- 
tions which may be imposed against 
United States and foreign persons, as 
well as foreign countries, that provide 
such assistance to Iran and Iraq in ac- 
quiring weapons of mass destruction or 
destabilizing advanced conventional 
weapons. That law also authorizes 
sanctions which may be imposed 
against Iran or Iraq for their own ac- 
tions. 

However, due to their limited scope, 
current sanction provisions have prov- 
en less than effective in deterring 
third-party violators, whether foreign 
countries or persons. Our amendment 
recognizes that sanctions focused pri- 
marily on United States individuals 
and firms do not affect the principal 
suppliers of weapons to Iran or Iraq. It 
is these third-party violations which 
present the most urgent threat to 
world stability by making available to 
Iran and Iraq both technology and the 
weapons of mass destruction, means of 
their delivery, and destabilizing ad- 
vanced conventional weapons. 

This amendment would give the 
President the authority to impose ad- 
ditional discretionary sanctions when 
violators are identified using typical 
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intelligence methods. The legislation is 
intended to allow the President the 
maximum leeway practical in deter- 
mining the appropriate sanctions. 

The amendment is slightly different 
from the original bill we introduced 
last year. It does not include a section 
from the original bill which provided 
for import sanctions against persons 
found in violation of the law. We have 
removed this section on the advice of 
the staff of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee because import sanctions con- 
stitute a form of revenue and such 
measures must originate in the House 
of Representatives. 

Let me be clear, however, that im- 
port sanctions would greatly enhance 
the effectiveness of this legislation. 
Should this bill be returned by the con- 
ferees with the import sanctions which 
were included in our original bill, I 
fully expect the Senate would support 
its adoption. 

We must use every measure to fight 
the transfer of weapons and military 
technology to Iran and Iraq. Inter- 
national arms control agreements and 
regimes are vital, but they often lack 
effective enforcement mechanisms; 
some, like the Biological Weapons Con- 
vention, have no teeth at all. Other na- 
tions will be far more likely to support 
and comply with arms control regimes 
if they know that a failure to do so 
could cost them access to U.S. tech- 
nology, aid, and markets. 

Strong penalties that affect pri- 
marily United States businesses ignore 
the fact that most sales to Iran and 
Iraq come from foreign sources. Thus, 
U.S.-only sanctions penalize American 
firms without solving the problem. In 
fact, in my view, they help foreign 
competition. 

It is critical and essential to give our 
President the authority to sanction all 
violators with sufficient severity to 
compel compliance with the regime. It 
is critical and essential to sanction 
those foreign entities who would act to 
help Iran and Iraq acquire menacing, 
destabilizing weapons or technology. 

THE THREAT FROM IRAQ AND IRAN 

As I have said, both Iraq and Iran are 
nations that will continue to pose a 
threat to peace and stability in the 
Middle East and the post-cold war 
world. 

In the past, Iraq has used poison gas 
against defenseless Kurdish civilians, 
invaded Iran and Kuwait, and launched 
missile attacks on cities in Israel and 
Saudi Arabia. Just last year, Iraq blew 
up relief convoys to the Kurds, used its 
army against the Shiites, supported 
terrorist attacks, carried out terrorist 
operations in Turkey, continued to 
block U.N. efforts to destroy its weap- 
ons of mass destruction, and arrested 
innocent civilians along the Kuwaiti 
border as spies. Iraq even attempted to 
assassinate President Bush. 

Iraq never had significant supplies of 
United States weapons or technology, 
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but received well over $100 billion of 
advanced conventional arms апа 527 
billion of technology and supplies for 
weapons of mass destruction from 
other nations during the Iran-Iraq war 
and in the period just before the Per- 
sian Gulf war. Many of these later 
transfers came from Europe, and most 
came from nations that have signed or 
ratified international arms control 
agreements. 

Iraq has finally agreed to long-term 
monitoring of its arms potential, which 
will require intricate monitoring of 
some 100 critical sites in the country 
and over 1,000 industrial establish- 
ments capable of producing compo- 
nents for weapons of mass destruction, 
according to the International Atomic 
Energy Agency. This massive and ex- 
pensive monitoring effort is required 
because of Iraq’s continued efforts to 
rebuild its offensive military capabili- 
ties. 

Iran is also a threat to its neighbors 
and to regional security. In the past, it 
has encouraged terrorism and has 
seized islands in the gulf. Iran contin- 
ues to steadily expand its military ca- 
pabilities, including acquiring several 
submarines to patrol the waters of the 
gulf, and is aggressively seeking ad- 
vanced weapons and related tech- 
nology. 

Unlike Iraq, whose efforts to acquire 
arms were stymied by their defeat in 
the gulf war, Iran has had access to 
continuing supplies of arms, tech- 
nology, and supplies for weapons of 
mass destruction. Since 1988, some 65 
percent of all Iran’s arms have come 
from Russia; 16 percent have come 
from China; 8 percent from Europe; and 
10 percent from other nations. Iran has 
received 6.7 billion dollars’ worth of 
arms since 1988 and well over 1 billion 
dollars’ worth of technology and sup- 
plies for weapons of mass destruction. 

KEY ELEMENTS 

Let me briefly summarize the four 
key elements of our amendment. 

First, our amendment clearly sets 
forth United States policy toward de- 
stabilizing arms sales to Iran and Iraq, 
and reinforces the importance of rigor- 
ously enforcing existing laws, such as 
the Arms Export Control Act. 

Second, our amendment would put 
needed additional pressure on the for- 
eign suppliers to these countries, who 
have provided most of the advanced 
weapons and technology to Iran and 
Iraq. 

Third, our amendment builds on ex- 
isting law that prohibits the transfer of 
equipment or technology that would 
contribute to the efforts by Iran or 
Iraq to acquire destabilizing numbers 
and types of advanced conventional 
weapons. 

Fourth and most important, our 
amendment would strengthen existing 
sanctions for violators and provide the 
President with the flexibility to im- 
pose new discretionary sanctions, 
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which would act to deter potential vio- 
lators by confronting them with clear 
legal and economic penalties if they 
persist in aiding the military buildup 
in Iran and Iraq. 

MANDATORY SANCTIONS IN CURRENT LAW 

The existing Iran-Iraq nonprolifera- 
tion legislation provides for the follow- 
ing sanctions: 

Against persons—United States or 
foreign: Prohibition on receiving U.S. 
Government contracts; and prohibition 
on receiving United States export li- 
censes. 

Against foreign countries: Suspen- 
sion of United States and multilateral 
development bank assistance; and 
suspension of codevelopment, co- 
production, and military and dual-use 
technical exchange agreements. 

These mandatory sanctions apply to 
all offenders, although the President 
may waive them in the event of urgent 
national security needs. 

DISCRETIONARY SANCTIONS 

Current law provides for the discre- 
tionary use of authorities of the Inter- 
national Emergency Economic Powers 
Act to block international financial 
transactions of United States or for- 
eign persons or foreign governments 
that assist Iran or Iraq in their weap- 
ons acquisition efforts. Тһе McCain- 
Lieberman amendment provides for the 
following new discretionary sanctions: 

Against persons and countries— 
United States or foreign: Prohibition 
against assistance from financial insti- 
tutions; and suspension of U.S. avia- 
tion and port rights, and a prohibition 
on transiting U.S. territory. 

Against foreign countries: Denial of 
most-favored-nation status; suspension 
of diplomatic relations, special trade 
privileges, and trade agreements; and 
revocations of licenses for nuclear ma- 
terial exports. 

These sanctions would serve as a de- 
terrent to potential violators of the 
law and would allow the President to 
tailor his actions and impose those 
sanctions that would be most effective 
in a particular situation. 

ENCOURAGING MULTILATERAL COOPERATION 

Our amendment does not mandate 
action by the United States when for- 
eign governments are willing to take 
real and decisive action on their own. 
The legislation offers traditional in- 
centives for foreign governments to 
join in international arms control ef- 
forts and to pass and enforce national 
legislation that parallels the non- 
proliferation legislation adopted by the 
United States. 

Our bill is not intended as a sub- 
stitute for other efforts to control 
arms transfers and proliferation. We 
believe that every effort should be 
made to reach international and re- 
gional agreements and to persuade for- 
eign governments to establish sanc- 
tions on the actions of their own com- 
panies and citizens. At the same time, 
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we acknowledge that certain nations 
present a special threat to their neigh- 
bors, our allies, and American strategic 
interests. Iran and Iraq are two such 
nations, and our bill reinforces the se- 
riousness we attach to the threat posed 
by Iran and Iraq. 
URGENCY 

Madam President, we must enact the 
Iran-Iraq Arms Non-Proliferation 
Amendments soon. We must heed the 
lessons of Desert Storm and stop the 
weapons buildup by Iran and Iraq. We 
cannot make an ally or a pillar out of 
either country. A look at the Washing- 
ton Post of January 23, 1994, makes 
clear the danger of harboring any illu- 
sions about the prospects for real 
change in Iraq. 

An article in that Sunday newspaper 
raises once again the specter of Iraq's 
aggressive efforts to rebuild its chemi- 
cal weapons program. If true, this is 
another example of Iraq's duplicitous 
behavior and its refusal to accept 
international norms prohibiting the 
use or manufacture of chemical weap- 
ons. In this instance, our amendment 
would permit the President to impose 
sanctions not only against Iraq, but 
against the companies or countries 
that financed, produced, packed, or 
shipped this dangerous material. These 
extensive sanctions are not available 
under current law. 

In summary, the proposed amend- 
ments complement existing legislation 
in the fiscal year 1993 Defense Author- 
ization Act and other U.S. and inter- 
national arms control efforts. Together 
with rigorous enforcement of existing 
law, this amendment would improve 
the stability and security of the gulf 
region. It will help protect key friends 
and allies elsewhere in the Middle 
East, like Israel and Egypt. 

Senator LIEBERMAN and I urge our 
colleagues to continue to support a bi- 
partisan effort to reduce the greatest 
potential threat to peace in the world 
today, the proliferation of weapons of 
mass destruction and advanced conven- 
tional weapons in Iran and Iraq. I urge 
the adoption of our amendment. 

Mr. LIEBERMAN. Madam President, 
I am pleased to join my distinguished 
colleague, Senator MCCAIN, іп sponsor- 
ing this amendment, which addresses a 
serious proliferation threat: The trans- 
fer of advanced conventional weaponry 
to Iran and Iraq. Senator McCAIN has 
already described the purpose and prin- 
cipal elements of our amendment, so I 
will not reiterate them here, I do, how- 
ever, want to emphasize the urgency of 
the proliferation threat we face and the 
need to address it. 

Iran is engaged in an across-the- 
board buildup of its military. Despite 
falling oil prices, Iran continues to 
spend money on its armed forces, pur- 
chasing weapon systems which will 
strengthen its ability to block shipping 
through the Strait of Hormuz. In addi- 
tion to acquiring attack submarines 
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from Russia, Iran has recently pur- 
chased improved mines which can be 
used against passing ships, and is cur- 
rently negotiating the purchase of ad- 
vanced antiship missiles. Iraq is at- 
tempting to reestablish its weapons ar- 
senal, while at the same time obstruct- 
ing United Nations efforts to ensure 
compliance with resolutions aimed at 
restricting that arsenal. Unless we 
take decisive action now to deal with 
these two states, we may, by our pas- 
sivity, ensure the success of their en- 
deavors. 

Given the adverse effect such success 
would have on regional and, indeed, on 
international stability, this amend- 
ment is designed to discourage foreign 
persons and countries from providing 
Iran and Iraq with advanced conven- 
tional weapons or with technology and 
equipment that would enhance their 
advanced weapons capabilities. While 
U.S. law generally offers adequate 
sanctions against abuses by U.S. enti- 
ties, smiliar measures are needed for 
foreign entities. Such measures could 
prove effective because Iran and Iraq 
rely on foreign suppliers for both weap- 
ons and technical assistance. Under 
this amendment, sanctions can now be 
applied against these suppliers. It is 
our hope that the sanctions which Sen- 
ator MCCAIN has outlined for you will 
provide strong disincentive to would-be 
proliferators. 

I want to emphasize this amendment 
builds upon legislation we agreed upon 
in the fiscal year 1993 National Defense 
Authorization Act. This act mandated 
certain sanctions against persons and 
foreign countries that contribute goods 
or technology to help Iran or Iraq ac- 
quire advanced conventional weapons. 
Our amendment revises and extends 
the provisions of the act principally by 
giving the President additional, discre- 
tionary authority to apply a wide 
range of sanctions against 
proliferators. I believe such authority 
is fully consistent with the purpose and 
direction of the existing legislation. 

Madam President, the provisions of 
this amendment will enhance the 
U.S.’s ability to counter the spread of 
destabilizing weaponry in two particu- 
larly dangerous states. These provi- 
sions should serve as a deterrent to 
current and potential violators and 
should slow, or hopefully even prevent, 
Iran and Iraq from achieving their 
military ambitions. I strongly urge my 
colleagues to join Senator McCAIN and 
me in supporting this amendment. 

AMENDMENT NO, 1297 

At the appropriate place in the bill insert: 

SEC. . REIMBURSEMENT OF STATE AND LOCAL 
GOVERNMENTS. 


Section 208 of title 3, United States Code, 
is amended by inserting at the end the fol- 
lowing new subsection: 

“(с) Out of funds otherwise available for 
fiscal year 1994 and fiscal year 1995 for “Рто- 
tection of Foreign Missions and Officials,” 
the Secretary of State is authorized to reim- 
burse the City of Seattle and State of Wash- 
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ington up to a total of $440,000 for fiscal year 
1994 and $500,000 for fiscal year 1995 for unex- 
pected extraordinary security costs associ- 
ated with the change in the level of the par- 
ticipation in the Asian Pacific Cooperation 
conference held in Seattle in November 1993 
from Ministerial to Heads-of-State. 
AMENDMENT NO, 1298 


(Purpose: To require a report on the 
activities of the People’s Mujaheddin of Iran) 


On page , between lines and , insert the 
following: 
БЕС. . (a) Congress makes the following 


findings: 

(1) The People’s Mujaheddin of Iran re- 
ceives material, logistic, and financial sup- 
port from the Iraq Government. 

(2) The People’s Mujaheddin of Iran has 
been involved in terrorist activities since the 
inception of the organization in 1963. 

(3) During the past 30 years, terrorist ac- 
tivities of the People’s Mujaheddin of Iran 
have resulted in the deaths of more than 
10,000 Iranians. 

(4) The People’s Mujaheddin of Iran is re- 
sponsible for the deaths of several United 
States military advisers in 1972 and 1973, for 
the deaths of two Air Force officers in 1975, 
and the deaths of three United States em- 
ployees of the Rockwell International Cor- 
poration in 1976. 

(5) The People’s Mujaheddin of Iran ac- 
tively and vigorously supported the seizure 
of the United States Embassy in Tehran, 
Iran, іп 1979. 

(6) The Department of State informally 
recognizes the involvement of the People’s 
Mujaheddin of Iran in international terrorist 
activities and has refused contact with rep- 
resentatives of the organization. 

(7) The annual report of the Secretary of 
State on terrorist activities does not provide 
adequate information on the terrorist activi- 
ties of the People’s Mujaheddin of Iran. 

(8) The past activities of the People’s 
Mujaheddin of Iran, and the current policy of 
the Department of State with respect to the 
organization, create a presumption that the 
organization is currently engaged in inter- 
national terrorist activities. 

(b) Except as provided in subsection (d), 
the annual report of the Secretary of State 
that is submitted to Congress on April 30, 
1994, under section 140 of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Authorization Act, Fiscal Years 1988 
and 1989 (Public Law 100-204; 22 U.S.C. 2656f) 
shall include information referred to in sub- 
section (c) on the People’s Mujaheddin of 
Iran. 

(c) The report referred to in subsection (b) 
shall include— 

(1) an assessment of the activities of the 
People’s Mujaheddin of Iran in accordance 
with subsection (a)(1) of such section 140; and 

(2) any other relevant information on the 
People’s Mujaheddin of Iran referred to in 
subsection (a)(2) of such section 140, includ- 
ing a detailed discussion of each of the mat- 
ters referred to in subparagraphs (a) through 
(D) of subsection (b)(2) of such section. 

(d) The Secretary may elect not to include 
the information referred to in subsection (c) 
in the report referred to in subsection (b). In 
the event of such an election, the Secretary 
shall transmit to the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives and the Committee on For- 
eign Relations of the Senate a justification 
for such election. 

(e) In the event of an election under sub- 
section (d), not less than sixty days from the 
submittal of the report referred to in sub- 
section (b), the Secretary shall submit an 
unclassified report to Congress detailing the 
structure current activities, external sup- 
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port and history of the People’s Mujaheddin 
of Iran. Such report shall include any con- 
nection to organizations operating in the 
United States. 

(f) In this section, the term People's 
Mujaheddin of Iran“ means the organization 
also know as the Mujaheddin-e Khalq that is 
based in Iraq and led by Iranian expatriates 
Massoud Rajavi or Maryam Rajavi and in- 
cludes any group or organization associated 
with such organization, including the Iraqi- 
based National Liberation Army and the Na- 
tional Council of Resistance of Iran. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1299 
(Purpose: To impose notification and waiting 
requirements regarding certain events in- 
volving the Missile Technology Control 

Regime) 

On page 179, after line 6, add the following: 
SEC. 714. NOTIFICATION OF CONGRESS ON CER- 

TAIN EVENT INVOLVING THE MTCR. 

(a) EXPORT IN SUPPORT OF SPACE LAUNCH 
VEHICLE (SLV) PROGRAMS.—At least 30 days 
before the export of any item controlled pur- 
suant to United States obligations under the 
Missile Technology Control Regime and in- 
tended to support the design, development, 
or production of a Category I system, as de- 
fined in the MTCR Annex, to be utilized for 
the launch of satellites into space, the Presi- 
dent shall transmit to Congress a report de- 
scribing the proposed export and the ration- 
ale for approving such export, including the 
consistency of such export with United 
States missile nonproliferation policy. The 
President may waive the 30-day waiting pe- 
riod in any case in which the President cer- 
tifies in the report that the national security 
interests of the United States necessitate 
immediate approval of the export or that the 
export represents the continuation of a long- 
standing relationship with an MTCR partner. 

(b) UNITED STATES POSITION REGARDING AD- 
MISSION OF NEW MTCR MEMBERS.—At least 30 
days before the United States takes the posi- 
tion to favor the admission of a particular 
country into the Missile Technology Control 
Regime, the President shall transmit to Con- 
gress a report describing the rationale for 
such position together with all relevant in- 
formation concerning that country’s non- 
proliferation policies, practices,and commit- 
ments. The President may waive the 30-day 
waiting period in any case in which the 
President certifies in the report that the na- 
tional security interests of the United States 
necessitate immediate approval of the new 
member. 

(с) DEFINITIONS.—For purposes of this sec- 
tion— 

(1) the terms Missile Technology Control 
Regime” and “MTCR” mean the policy 
statement, between the United States, the 
United Kingdom, the Federal Republic of 
Germany, France, Italy, Canada, and Japan, 
announced on April 16, 1987, to restrict sen- 
sitive missile-relevant transfers based on the 
MTCR Annex, and any amendments thereto; 
and 

(2) the term “MTCR Annex” means the 
Guidelines and Equipment and Technology 
Annex of the MTCR, and any amendments 
thereto. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1300 


(Purpose: To retain the statutory charter of 
the Office of Foreign Missions to assist 
with diplomatic reciprocity and counter- 
intelligence functions) 

On page 43, beginning on line 22, strike sec- 
tion 138 of the bill. 

On page 3, strike from the table of con- 
tents of the bill the item relating to section 

138. 
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Mr. DECONCINI. Madam President, 
the purpose of this amendment is sim- 
ple. It would preserve in law the exist- 
ing status of the Office of Foreign Mis- 
sions [OFM] within the Department of 
State. 

That office was created in 1982 by the 
Department of State Authorization Act 
for Fiscal Years 1982 and 1983—Public 
Law 97-241. At the time Congress was 
concerned that foreign diplomats in 
the United States were enjoying bene- 
fits denied to U.S. diplomats abroad. 
The Office of Foreign Missions, by con- 
trolling the privileges of foreign dip- 
lomats in the United States, gives us 
the means to improve the treatment of 
U.S. diplomatic personnel abroad. Con- 
gress also sought to ensure that the 
OFM assisted the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation in its counterintelligence 
mission. 

The cold war may have ended, but 
nothing has happened to alter OFM’s 
charter. Indeed, it plays as important a 
role today as when it was created in 
1982. 

Section 138 of the bill would, in the 
interests of streamlining and consoli- 
dating functions under the Secretary of 
State, abolish the statutory mandate 
for the OFM, leaving its continued ex- 
istence a matter of discretion for fu- 
ture Secretaries. 

Senator WARNER and I believe this is 
undesirable, inevitably weakening the 
status of the office. Also, by mandating 
the existence of the office in law the 
State Department is relieved of the 
burden of explaining and justifying to 
other governments why their dip- 
lomats in the United States must be 
regulated. The Department ought to 
appreciate having a congressional en- 
actment to rely on in this regard. 

In short, we believe that the statu- 
tory provisions relating to OFM should 
remain intact. That is all our amend- 
ment would do. 

Madam President, I ask unanimous 
consent that the letter dated August 3, 
1993, which Senator WARNER and I sent 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations 
concerning this amendment be printed 
in the RECORD. 

Mr. President, I understand that this 
amendment is agreeable to the floor 
managers on both sides and thus I hope 
that it can be accepted by voice vote. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

U.S. SENATE, 
SELECT COMMITTEE ON INTELLIGENCE, 
Washington, DC, August 3, 1993. 

Hon. CLAIBORNE PELL, 
Chairman, 
Hon. JESSE HELMS, 
Ranking Republican, 
Committee on Foreign Relations, U.S. Senate, 

Washington, DC. 

GENTLEMEN: Section 138 of the Foreign Re- 
lations Authorization Act, Fiscal Years 1994 
and 1995 (S. 1281) would abolish the statutory 
mandate for the Office of Foreign Missions 
(OFM). In our judgment, the establishment 
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and operation of the OFM is vital to the ef- 
fective conduct of U.S. diplomatic and coun- 
terintelligence affairs. We fear that both 
would suffer if ОЕМ statutory charter is re- 
pealed. We respectfully urge, therefore, that 
appropriate action be taken to remove Sec- 
tion 138 from the bill. 

In 1982, Congress created the OFM in the 
Department of State Authorization Act for 
Fiscal Years 1982 and 1983 (Public Law 97- 
241). Congress was concerned that foreign 
diplomats in the U.S. enjoyed benefits denied 
to U.S. diplomats abroad. The OFM, by con- 
trolling the privileges of foreign diplomats 
in the U.S., gave the U.S. the means to im- 
prove the treatment of U.S. personnel 
abroad. Congress also sought to ensure that 
the OFM assisted the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation (FBI) in the performance of its 
counterintelligence mission. Repeal of 
OFM’s charter would likely impair the provi- 
sion of this crucial support to the FBI. 

It was not clear to us from your Commit- 
tee’s report why the change in the OFM stat- 
ute was recommended. If, as it appears, the 
motivation was simply to give the Secretary 
of State additional organizational flexibil- 
ity, we urge you to reconsider the matter. In 
our view, the existence of OFM is of vital im- 
portance and should not depend upon the de- 
cision of an executive branch official. We 
would note also that mandating the exist- 
ence of the office by law relieves the Depart- 
ment of State of the burden of explaining 
and justifying its existence to foreign coun- 
tries which undoubtedly would prefer that 
their diplomats not be regulated. 

We appreciate the opportunity to present 
our views on this matter and we look for- 
ward to working with you on it. 

Sincerely, 
DENNIS DECONCINI, 
Chairman, 
JOHN W. WARNER, 
Vice Chairman. 
AMENDMENT NO, 1301 
(Purpose: To encourage the assignment of 

Foreign Service officers with advanced 

proficiency in foreign languages) 

On page 65, after line 12, insert the follow- 
ing new section: 

SEC. 155. ASSIGNMENT OF FOREIGN SERVICE OF- 
FICERS WITH ADVANCED PRO- 
FICIENCY IN FOREIGN LANGUAGES. 

(a) PURPOSE.—It is the purpose of this sec- 
tion to encourage the assignment of Foreign 
Service personnel with language proficiency 
at the S4/R4 level (full professional pro- 
ficiency, as tested by the Foreign Service In- 
stitute) to posts or positions in which their 
language capabilities are effectively utilized. 

(b) Fix DN as. -The Congress finds that— 

(1) the Department of State's Office of the 
Inspector General noted, in its July 1993 re- 
port, that existing foreign language рго- 
ficiency among members of the Foreign 
Service is not adequately weighed in the as- 
signments process, and that existing skills 
are not adequately utilized, and 

(2) the Department of State’s Office of the 
Inspector General urged that the Depart- 
ment has legitimate requirements at over- 
seas posts that can only be satisfied through 
S4/R4 level skills, and recommended that 
certain overseas positions be designated at 
the S4/R4 competency level. 

(c) PROGRAM.—(1) Pursuant to section 702 
of the Foreign Service Act of 1980 (22 U.S.C. 
4022), the Secretary of State shall direct the 
establishment and apportionment of a cer- 
tain number of overseas positions, at the S4/ 
R4 level, in each of a majority of overseas 
missions, as follows: 

(A) For missions using world languages 
with more than 13 Foreign Service Officer 
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positions assigned by the Department of 
State, 8 percent of positions and not less 
than one position will be established at the 
S4/R4 level. 

(B) For posts using hard or incentive lan- 
guages, with more than nine Foreign Service 
Officer positions assigned by the Department 
of State, the number of S4/R4-designated po- 
sitions shall be at least 4 percent of posi- 
tions, and not less than one position. 

(2) Overseas posts and the Department of 
State shall retain flexibility to apportion S4/ 
R4 language-designated positions within re- 
spective overseas posts. 

(3) Assignment of personnel with full pro- 
fessional proficiency shall be completed not 
later than September 30, 1995. 

(4) REPORT TO THE CONGRESS.—The Sec- 
retary of State shall report to the Congress 
not later than September 30, 1994, describing 
the progress made toward implementation of 
this section. 

Mr. SIMON. Madam President, we 
have the world’s only Foreign Service 
with no language entry requirement, so 
it is particularly important that we en- 
courage proficiency іп languages 
among Foreign Service officers. I've 
put forward several measures in the au- 
thorization bill, and others in past 
years, with the object of raising lan- 
guage proficiency in the Foreign Serv- 
ice. 

I now offer another amendment, mod- 
estly designed to stimulate the assign- 
ment to our overseas posts of Foreign 
Service officers who speak and read the 
local language well. 

S4/R4—speaking:four/reading:four—is 
the score given to Foreign Service offi- 
cers with so-called full professional 
proficiency in a language. This means 
real fluency, the ability to appear at a 
public meeting or be interviewed on 
television. Getting and keeping an S4/ 
R4 takes hard work and talent. In com- 
parison, S5/R5 is the score for an edu- 
cated native-language speaker. 

Last year I consulted with numerous 
ambassadorial nominees, Foreign Serv- 
ice officers, who stressed the impor- 
tance of having at least some staffers 
in their Embassies with full profes- 
sional proficiency. 

But we have never, so far, accepted 
full professional proficiency as a re- 
quirement for any job in any of our 
Embassies overseas. The highest cur- 
rent requirement for any job is mini- 
mum professional proficiency, which is 
defined as able to speak the language 
with sufficient structural accuracy and 
vocabulary to participate effectively in 
most formal and informal conversa- 
tions on practical, social, and profes- 
sional topics. In other words, able to 
make yourself understood, sort of, 
most of the time. 

This isn’t good enough. My amend- 
ment mandates the State Department 
to assign Foreign Service officers with 
full professional proficiency to 8 per- 
cent of the Foreign Service officer po- 
sitions in each significantly sized mis- 
sion, with not less than one position 
per mission. 

We have many fine linguists in our 
Foreign Service. Often, we aren’t using 
their talents as we should. 
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Full professional proficiency is what 
we should increasingly expect of our 
Embassies overseas, and 8 percent 
seems to me a modest beginning. I hope 
you agree. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1302 


(Purpose: To state the sense of the Senate on 
encouraging the peace process in Northern 
Ireland) 

On page 179, below line 6, add the following 
new section: 

SEC. 714. SENSE OF SENATE ON THE PEACE 

PROCESS IN NORTHERN IRELAND. 

(a) FINDINGS.—The Senate makes the fol- 
lowing findings: 

(1) The people of Northern Ireland, Ireland, 
and Great Britain earnestly seek a peaceful 
end to a conflict in the North of Ireland 
which has caused more than 3,000 deaths 
since 1969. 

(2) The people of the United States, many 
of whom share a common ancestry and cul- 
tural roots with the people of Northern Ire- 
land, Ireland, and Great Britain, are deeply 
concerned about the continuing conflict and 
desire to facilitate an early resolution to the 
conflict. 

(3) In 1993, John Hume, head of the Social 
Democratic and Labour Party and Gerry 
Adams, President of Sinn Fein, conducted 
talks on the conflict. 

(4) These talks were a significant contribu- 
tion to a climate encouraging peace in the 
North of Ireland. 

(5) The Government of the United Kingdom 
and the Government of Ireland have held 
talks on Northern Ireland culminating in the 
Joint Declaration issued by the two govern- 
ments on December 15, which declaration of- 
fers a framework for lasting peace in the re- 
gion. 

(b) SENSE OF SENATE.—It is the sense of the 
Senate that the United States should strong- 
ly encourage all parties to the conflict in the 
North of Ireland to renounce violence and to 
participate in the current search for peace in 
the region. 


Mr. WOFFORD. Madam President, I 
think we all agree that one of the most 
persistent and tragic troublespots in 
the world is Northern Ireland. Re- 
cently, there have been encouraging 
signs that at least some of the parties 
to the dispute there may be prepared to 
forgo violence and turn toward peace- 
ful dialog in an effort to bring the trou- 
bles to an end. Many of us were encour- 
aged when John Hume, head of the So- 
cial Democratic and Labor Party, and 
Gerry Adams, president of Sinn Fein, 
revealed that after months of meetings 
the two sides had apparently conducted 
serious discussions aimed at bringing 
peace to Northern Ireland. 

In the wake of the Hume-Adams ini- 
tiative, the Irish and British Govern- 
ments have also undertaken important 
talks. The Downing Street Joint Dec- 
laration which resulted is a new mile- 
stone in efforts to bring the troubles to 
an end. Many Americans, concerned 
about the troubles in Northern Ireland, 
are hopeful that this new effort will 
bear fruit. It is on this basis that I 
have offered this sense-of-the-Senate 
resolution encouraging the process. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 
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AMENDMENT NO. 1303 
(Purpose: To make available funds for the re- 
cruitment of Hispanic Americans into the 

Foreign Service and other careers in inter- 

national affairs) 

On page 9, between lines 4 and 5, insert the 
following: 

(4) Of the amounts authorized to be appro- 
priated for “Salaries and Expenses’’ under 
subsection (a)(2), $300,000 for each of the fis- 
cal years 1994 and 1995 is authorized to be 
available for the recruitment by the Depart- 
ment of State of Hispanic American students 
from United States institutions of higher 
education (as defined in section 1201(а) of the 
Higher Education Act of 1965) with a high 
percentage enrollment of Hispanic Ameri- 
cans for the purpose of training such individ- 
uals for careers in the Foreign Service and 
international affairs. 

Mr. BRADLEY. Madam President, I 
have sent an amendment to the desk to 
authorize $300,000 from the State De- 
partment’s salaries and expenses ac- 
count for the recruitment and training 
of Hispanic-Americans in the Foreign 
Service. 

Our diplomats are America’s face to 
the world. They are the people who live 
abroad and represent not only Amer- 
ican interests, but America itself. For 
our diplomatic corps properly to rep- 
resent the United States, it must mir- 
ror the diversity of American society. 

Indeed, one of our most effective dip- 
lomatic tools in this post-cold war en- 
vironment is the power of America’s 
example as a prosperous, democratic, 
multiethnic, multicultural democracy. 
One of the lessons of the recent Rus- 
sian elections is that people must have 
a vision of how such a democracy can 
function. Our ability to project that vi- 
sion by our example is undercut by the 
unrepresentative nature of our current 
Foreign Service. 

In addition, it is essential that all in- 
dividuals, from all ethnic and gender 
groups, have equal opportunity to pur- 
sue a career in the diplomatic service. 
This is the flip side of the American ex- 
ample, living by our own principles. 

No one argues against the need for a 
representative diplomatic corps. Where 
we differ with the administration is in 
the criterion of success. The adminis- 
tration’s criterion is process. It argues 
that it has programs in place to ensure 
that all gender and minority groups 
are represented in appropriate num- 
bers. My criterion is stricter—results. 
And the results are sobering. The ad- 
ministration’s programs are not work- 
ing. Hispanic-Americans in particular 
are badly underrepresented in the For- 
eign Service. Let me cite a few statis- 
tics: 

Whereas Hispanic-Americans are 
America's fastest growing ethnic group 
and in 1990 made up 9 percent of the 
American population, they made up 
only 4.2 percent of Foreign Service Of- 
ficers in fiscal year 1993. 

This figure is no improvement over 
1992 in percentage terms, and a drop of 
three officers in absolute terms. 

It is also only a small increase over 
the 1985-91 average of 3.8 percent. 
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At the senior executive level, there 
are only 10 Hispanic men, including 2 
ambassadors, and no Hispanic women. 

There clearly is a need for better re- 
sults. The House has recognized this 
problem by appropriating $500,000 per 
year in fiscal years 1994 and 1995 for re- 
cruiting and training Hispanic-Ameri- 
cans into our Foreign Service. My 
amendment aims at the same goal by 
authorizing $300,000 per year. In this 
way, my amendment will put the State 
Department on notice that Hispanic- 
Americans must have equal oppor- 
tunity to represent their country—our 
country—in the Foreign Service. It will 
put the State Department on notice 
that the only acceptable criterion is re- 
sults. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1304 
(Purpose: To require restoration of retired 
pay improperly withheld from any retired 
member of the uniformed services furnish- 
ing military service to a newly democratic 
nation) 

On page 179, after line 6, add the following: 

SEC. 714. Seer arent OF WITHHELD BENE- 


(a) ELIGIBILITY.—With respect to any per- 
son for which the Secretary of State and the 
Secretary concerned within the Department 
of Defense has approved the employment or 
the holding of a position pursuant to the pro- 
visions of section 1058, title 10, United States 
Code, before the date of enactment of this 
Act, the consents, approvals and determina- 
tions under that section shall be deemed to 
be effective as of January 1, 1993. 

(b) TECHNICAL CORRECTION.—Subsection (d) 
of section 1433 of Public Law 103-160 is re- 
pealed. 

Mr. McCAIN. Madam President, last 
spring, the Department of Defense ter- 
minated the military retired pay of 
Col. Alexander Einseln, an American 
citizen and former active duty Army 
officer, for accepting the position of 
Commander in Chief of the Estonian 
Armed Forces. In the interest of assist- 
ing Colonel Einseln in his vital effort 
to reform the Estonian military, I took 
action on the 1994 Defense bill to gain 
approval for his employment with the 
Government of Estonia and restore his 
military retired pay. 

Colonel Einseln’s service to the Gov- 
ernment of Estonia was approved by 
both the Secretary of State and Sec- 
retary of the Army as required by Pub- 
lic Law 103-160. Notification was made 
to the Defense Finance and Accounting 
Service and Colonel Einseln has begun 
to receive his checks. 

Because of a drafting error in the leg- 
islation and a difference of legal opin- 
ion, however, the Department of De- 
fense failed to make payment on the 
pay withheld from Colonel Einseln in 
the course of 1993. The intent of my 
amendment today is to require the De- 
partment of Defense to make payment 
on the portion of his retired pay with- 
held. 

It is my hope that the Department of 
Defense will act expeditiously to re- 
store retroactively the pay that Colo- 
nel Einseln earned with more than 30 
years of service to our Nation. 
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AMENDMENT NO. 1305 
(Purpose: To extend the auto parts advisory 
committee to advise United States auto 
parts negotiators in trade negotiations 
with Japan, and for other purposes) 
On page 129, after line 6, add the following 
new section: 


SEC. . EXTENSION OF THE FAIR TRADE IN AUTO 
PARTS ACT OF 1988. 


(a) IN GENERAL.—Section 2125 of the Fair 
Trade in Auto Parts Act of 1988 (15 U.S.C. 
4704) is amended by striking 1993“ and in- 
serting “1998”, 

(b) EFFECTIVE DATE.—The amendment 
made by this section shall take effect on De- 
cember 30, 1993. 

Mr. LEVIN. Madam President, I am 
offering an amendment, along with 
Senators RIEGLE and WOFFORD, to ex- 
tend an important industry advisory 
group that advises the administration 
on auto parts issues. 

My amendment extends the Auto 
Parts Advisory Committee which ad- 
vises the administration on auto parts 
trade negotiations. The Auto Parts Ad- 
visory Committee, known as APAC, is 
a national advisory committee estab- 
lished by the Fair Trade in Auto Parts 
Act included in the Omnibus Trade and 
Competitiveness Act of 1988. This com- 
mittee, made up of members of the U.S. 
auto parts industry, advises the De- 
partment of Commerce on programs to 
increase sales of United States-made 
auto parts and accessories to Japanese 
automotive manufacturers world wide. 
APAC members are private sector rep- 
resentatives who devote their time and 
extensive expertise and receive no Gov- 
ernment compensation for their mem- 
bership on the committee. 

We are at a critical juncture in the 
ongoing United States auto parts nego- 
tiations with Japan, yet APAC author- 
ity has expired as of December 31, 1993. 
In recognition of APAC’s significant 
contributions to the auto parts debate 
and the U.S. negotiating position, we 
must quickly extend their life. 

The Department of Commerce, the 
agency taking the lead on auto parts 
negotiations, has urged us to extend 
APAC authority because of the invalu- 
able contributions APAC has made to 
the process. The Department of Com- 
merce continues to need this industry 
input during the critical framework 
auto-parts negotiations with Japan. 
President Clinton has also urged us to 
act swiftly to extend APAC. In a letter 
he sent me on this topic President 
Clinton said of the Auto Parts Advi- 
sory Committee: 

During the past 5 years of its existence, the 
committee has provided, on a continuing 
basis, sound advice to the administration on 
the very complex issues involved in auto- 
motive trade with Japan. Beginning in the 
summer of 1992, the Department of Com- 
merce initiated the process to reauthorize 
the committee for an additional 5 years... 
[we] will appreciate your efforts in ensuring 
the swift passage of this legislation. 

Let me reiterate that APAC's reau- 
thorization is particularly time sen- 
sitive because of the need for the ad- 
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ministration to continue to receive im- 
portant industry guidance and support 
during the critical weeks of the United 
States-Japan economic framework ne- 
gotiations. I ask unanimous consent 
that the President’s letter be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, January 6, 1994. 
Hon. CARL LEVIN, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, DC. 

DEAR CARL: Thank you for your thoughtful 
letter regarding the expiration of the Auto- 
motive Parts Advisory Committee to the De- 
partment of Commerce. 

During the past five years of its existence, 
the Committee has provided, on a continuing 
basis, sound advice to the Administration on 
the very complex issues involved in auto- 
motive trade with Japan. Beginning in the 
summer of 1992, the Department of Com- 
merce initiated the process to reauthorize 
the Committee for an additional five years. 
Proposed legislation was sent to the Con- 
gress in October of last year but, unfortu- 
nately, it was not enacted before Congress 
adjourned. 

We intend to re-submit proposed legisla- 
tion to Congress early in 1994, and will appre- 
ciate your efforts in ensuring the swift pas- 
sage of this legislation. In the interim, I 
have instructed the Department of Com- 
merce to seek temporary authorization for 
the Committee to meet so that the Adminis- 
tration may continue to receive important 
industry guidance and support during the ap- 
proaching critical weeks of the U.S.-Japan 
Economic Framework negotiations. 

Thank you for your support of the Admin- 
istration's efforts on behalf of the U.S. auto- 
motive industry. 

With best wishes, 

Sincerely, 
BILL CLINTON. 

Mr. LEVIN. Madam President, APAC 
has been an important catalyst in or- 
ganizing a diverse auto parts industry 
that includes over 5,000 U.S.-owned 
companies, many of them small busi- 
nesses, and directly employing over 
700,000 people. This has led to a more 
unified industry able to make impor- 
tant contributions to the trade debate. 
APAC has also made significant con- 
tributions to the wealth of knowledge 
of our U.S. negotiations and bolstered 
the U.S. negotiating position on auto 


‘ts. 

APAC’s contributions to the process 
in the 5 years since the enactment of 
the Fair Trade in Auto Parts Act in- 
clude American Government and indus- 
try conducted studies on the competi- 
tiveness of the United States auto 
parts industry and of the barriers to 
trade faced in selling to Japan. APAC 
has also issued a number of reports and 
recommendations to the Commerce De- 
partment on what steps must be taken 
to open Japan’s markets to United 
States auto parts. 

Both the auto parts industry and the 
administration strongly support a 
swift extension of APAC so that it can 
continue to contribute to the ongoing 
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United States-Japan auto parts nego- 
tiations. APAC’s guidance and support 
to the administration bolsters our ne- 
gotiating hand both in providing indus- 
try knowledge and presenting a united 
front to our negotiating partners. 

I commend the hardworking mem- 
bers of APAC for their dedicated serv- 
ice to the United States and hope that 
APAC will soon be extended so it can 
continue to provide these invaluable 
services for an additional 5 years. 

Mr. RIEGLE. Madam President, I rise 
in support of the amendment offered by 
my colleague from Michigan, Senator 
LEVIN, to reauthorize the Fair Trade in 
Auto Parts Act of 1988. I would also 
like to commend Senator LEVIN for his 
leadership on this issue and commend 
the efforts of the other members of 
Congressional Auto Parts caucus. 

This amendment will insure that the 
Automotive Parts Advisory Committee 
will continue its work. This is espe- 
cially important as we reach a critical 
state in the United States-Japan eco- 
nomic framework negotiations. 

As many of my colleagues know, 
these negotiations are essentially 
stalled, with a critical deadline ap- 
proaching. President Clinton and the 
Japanese Prime Minister Hosokawa are 
scheduled to meet February 11 to re- 
view progress on the United States- 
Japan framework negotiations—includ- 
ing progress on negotiations to open 
the Japanese market and Japanese 
auto transplants in this country to 
U.S. autos and auto parts. Yet, Com- 
merce Secretary Ron Brown is quoted 
as saying, We haven't had a lot of 
luck in negotiations thus far.“ Sec- 
retary Brown also said that the deficit 
with Japan could jump 20 percent this 
year to $60 billion. 

So far, the administration seems to 
be holding firm on the negotiations. 
Treasury Secretary Bensten, during his 
recent trip to Japan, said: 

We'd rather have no agreement than have 
а weak agreement or something that has a 
cosmetic result where we go home patting 
each other on the back. 

I believe it is important for the ad- 
ministration to continue to stand firm 
in all aspects of the negotiations—espe- 
cially specific measurable targets and 
access to Japanese auto transplants. 
The auto parts deficit alone accounted 
roughly 20 percent of our total trade 
deficit with Japan. Thus, it is easy to 
understand the importance of the 
Automotive Parts Advisory Commit- 
tee. 

I also believe that the administration 
must be prepared to take tough action 
if the negotiations fail. Last year, I in- 
troduced S. 1132, the Fair Trade in 
Motor Vehicle Parts of 1993, to extend 
the existing Fair Trade in Auto Parts 
Act for 5 years and strengthens our 
ability to deal with unfair trade prac- 
tices in auto parts. 

In addition to reauthorizing the 1988 
act, S. 1132 mandates section 301 ac- 
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tions against countries whose policies 
effectively limit U.S. motor vehicle 
parts manufacturers’ access to their 
market. It also requires the USTR to 
undertake negotiations to eliminate 
trade barriers that limit the access to 
U.S. auto parts manufacturers and re- 
quires the Commerce Secretary to ini- 
tiate an antidumping investigation for 
motor vehicle parts imports from coun- 
tries with which the United States has 
a motor vehicle parts deficit of $5 bil- 
lion or more in each of the preceding 3 
years. 

The bill also attacks the well docu- 
mented trade restricting aspects of the 
Japanese keiretsu system head on. If a 
country's distribution system restricts 
access to their market, that barrier 
would be considered an unfair trade 
practice. 


These are some of the actions I be- 
lieve the administration should con- 
sider if the framework negotiations fail 
to resolve the problem of the trade im- 
balance in autos and auto parts be- 
tween the United States and Japan. 

We in Congress can take a step to- 
ward the resolution of the trade imbal- 
ance by supporting the amendment by 
Senator LEVIN. I urge its adoption. 

Mr. WOFFORD. Madam President, I 
am pleased to join my colleague from 
Michigan in introducing this legisla- 
tion to extend the Fair Trade in Auto 
Parts Act. 

Among other things, the act requires 
the Secretary of Commerce to estab- 
lish an initiative to increase sales of 
United States-made auto parts and ac- 
cessories to Japanese markets. 

In my State of Pennsylvania, 17,000 
workers are employed in auto manufac- 
turing related industries. And these 
workers consistently turn out a high- 
quality, competitively priced product. 

So, for these workers and their fami- 
lies, the current trade imbalance with 
Japan is unfair and unacceptable. Dur- 
ing the last 8 years of auto parts nego- 
tiations, the United States auto parts 
deficit with Japan has grown from $3.3 
billion in 1985 to nearly $11 billion in 
1993. There’s been a lot of talk, but no 
action from the Japanese. 

During the talks leading up to the 
President’s visit to Japan next month, 
the United States needs to obtain defi- 
nite commitments by Japanese auto 
manufacturers to increase the purchase 
of United States parts. And if we can't 
achieve a more balanced trade rela- 
tionship this way, the United States 
should use the available laws to level 
the playing field. 


The legislation we are introducing 
today will help the United States Gov- 
ernment keep its focus on improving 
the trade imbalance with the Japanese 
in the auto parts sector. It should also 
serve as signal to the Japanese Govern- 
ment and auto industry of our resolve 
to reverse that imbalance. 
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AMENDMENT NO. 1306 

(Purpose: To require a report of the use of 
Haitian, Iraqi, Iranian frozen or blocked 
government assets or any other official 
government assets frozen or blocked by the 
United States) 
On page 179, after line 6, insert the follow- 

ing: 

SEC. 714. REPORT ON THE USE OF FOREIGN FRO- 

ZEN OR BLOCKED ASSETS. 


Not later than 30 days after enactment of 
this Act, the President shall submit to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations of the Sen- 
ate and the Committee on Foreign Affairs of 
the House of Representatives a report con- 
taining a detailed accounting analysis and 
justification for all expenditures made from 
foreign governments’ assets that have been 
frozen or blocked by the United States Соу- 
ernment, including but not limited to those 
expenditures made from Haitian frozen or 
blocked assets by the Government of Presi- 
dent Jean Bertrand Aristide, and those made 
from Iranian and Iraqi frozen or blocked as- 
sets. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1307 

On page 12, line 3, strike 314, 200,000 and 
insert in lieu thereof 316,000,000. 

Mr. LUGAR. Madam President, in ac- 
cordance with President Clinton’s 
budget request for fiscal year 1994, S. 
1281 authorizes $14.2 million for fiscal 
year 1994 for the International Fish- 
eries Commissions in section 103(4) of 
the bill. 

Because of the critical need for sea 
lamprey control, Congress appropriated 
$2 million for fiscal year 1994 above the 
President’s budget request. This addi- 
tional amount was designed to help the 
Great Lakes Fisheries Commission pay 
for the cost of registering the 
lampricide TFM with EPA. Because of 
this appropriation, the Great Lakes 
Fisheries Commission has announced 
that it will be able to continue its vital 
lamprey control program during fiscal 
year 1994. 

My amendment would increase the 
authorized amount for fiscal year 1994 
for the International Fisheries Com- 
mission to $16.2 million in order to ac- 
commodate this increase in funds 
which have already been appropriated. 

Failure to authorize an additional $2 
million for registration of the pesticide 
TFM would not be a cost effective 
strategy. Sea lamprey control is essen- 
tial to maintaining Great Lakes fish- 
eries. The economic value of the Great 
Lakes sport and commercial fisheries 
is estimated at $2 to $4 billion annu- 
ally. 

I urge adoption of my amendment. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1308 
(Purpose: To promote sustainable develop- 
ment and the American Environmental 

Technology Industry) 

At the appropriate place in this Act insert 
the following: 

It is the sense of the Senate that the Presi- 
dent has determined that sustainable devel- 
opment is one of the goals of United States 
foreign policy and therefore, the United 
States, in conducting bilateral and multilat- 
eral negotiations, should to the maximum 
extent feasible, take into consideration the 
principles of sustainable development that 
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encourage broad based economic growth, 
protect the environment, build human cap- 
ital and knowledge, and promote democratic 
participation and development. 

It is the further sense of the Senate that 
domestic producers of environmental goods 
and services should, to the maximum extent 
practicable, be notified of any potential busi- 
ness opportunities which result from United 
States bilateral and multilateral assistance 
programs and negotiations. 

Mr. BAUCUS. Madam President, I 
rise to introduce an amendment to this 
bill to promote sustainable develop- 
ment as a goal of American foreign pol- 
icy. This is а sense-of-the-Senate 
amendment, and I believe it has been 
cleared by both sides. 

The amendment notes that the Presi- 
dent has declared sustainable develop- 
ment a goal of our foreign policy. 
Given that, it states that in our var- 
ious international and bilateral nego- 
tiations and to the extent feasible, the 
United States shall take the principles 
of sustainable development into con- 
sideration. 

Sustainable development, of course, 
is an attempt to promote broad-based 
economic growth; but growth that pro- 
motes environmental protection; sta- 
bilizes world population growth; builds 
human capital and knowledge; and pro- 
motes democratic participation and de- 
velopment. It is a new approach, and 
President Clinton has made a top prior- 
ity in foreign policy. I hope the Senate 
will back him up. 

Finally, and to take us from the vi- 
sionary to the practical, the amend- 
ment also states the sense of the Sen- 
ate that domestic producers of environ- 
mental goods and services shall be no- 
tified of the business opportunities 
which result from our negotiations. 

Once again, this amendment has the 
support of both sides, and the adminis- 
tration as well. I urge the Senate to 
adopt it. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1309 

On page 101, line 24, strike ‘*$2,000,000"' and 
insert in lieu thereof 51.000, 000 

On page 102, line 12, strike 34. 500,000 and 
insert in lieu thereof 31.500, 000 

AMENDMENT NO. 1310 
(Purpose: To provide for the coordination of 
refugee affairs programs through officials 
other than the United States Coordinator 
for Refugee Affairs) 

On page 42, strike out lines 5 through 11 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

(a) COORDINATION OF REFUGEE AFFAIRS.— 
Section 301 of the Refugee Act of 1980 (8 
U.S.C. 1525) is amended to read as follows: 

“Бес. 301. (a) The Secretary of State, to- 
gether with the Secretary of Health and 
Human Services and the Attorney General, 
shall— 

(1) develop overall United States refugee 
admission and resettlement policy; 

“(2) coordinate all United States domestic 
and international refugee admission and re- 
settlement programs in a manner that 
assures that policy objectives are met in a 
timely fashion; 

(3) develop an effective and responsive li- 
aison between the Federal Government and 
voluntary organizations, Governors and 
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mayors, and others involved in refugee relief 
and resettlement work to reflect overall 
United States Government policy; and 

“(4) make recommendations to the Presi- 
dent and to the Congress with respect to 
policies for, objectives of, and establishment 
of priorities for, Federal functions relating 
to refugee admission and resettlement in the 
United States. 

d) In the conduct of the duties described 
in subsection (a), the Secretary of State, to- 
gether with the Secretary of Health and 
Human Services and the Attorney General, 
shall consult regularly with States, local- 
ities, and private nonprofit voluntary agen- 
cies concerning the sponsorship process and 
the intended distribution of refugees. 

“(с) The Secretary of State, together with 
the Secretary of Health and Human Services 
and the Attorney General, shall design an 
overall budget strategy to provide individual 
agencies with policy guidance on refugee 
matters in the preparation of their budget 
requests, and to provide the Office of Man- 
agement and Budget with an overview of all 
refugee - related budget requests. 

(b) AMENDMENTS ТО THE REFUGEE АСТ ОҒ 
1980.—Title ІП of the Refugee Act of 1980 is 


amended— 

(1) in the title heading, by striking 
“UNITED STATES COORDINATOR FOR 
REFUGEE AFFAIRS" and inserting 
“UNITED STATES COORDINATION OF 
REFUGEE AFFAIRS"; and 

(2) in the heading of part A, by striking 
“UNITED STATES COORDINATOR FOR REFUGEE 
AFFAIRS” and inserting UNITED STATES Co- 
ORDINATION OF REFUGEE AFFAIRS”. 

On page 43, line 4, before the semicolon, in- 
sert and inserting ”, together with the Sec- 
retary of State.“ 

Мг. KENNEDY. Madam President, I 
am offering today with my colleague 
on the Immigration Subcommittee, 
Senator SIMPSON, a modest amendment 
to ensure coordination between the 
various agencies of the executive 
branch in developing and implementing 
U.S. refugee policy. 

Section 137(a) of S. 1281 eliminates 
the Office of U.S. Coordinator for Refu- 
gee Affairs. The Coordinator’s office 
was established in the Refugee Act of 
1980 to ensure coordination between 
the Department of State, the Depart- 
ment of Health and Human Services, 
and the Department of Justice in plan- 
ning for refugee entry and resettlement 
in the United States. 

Although many fine people served in 
the Coordinator role since 1980, much 
of the Coordinator’s independent au- 
thority eroded over time. Therefore, it 
is perhaps appropriate that Senator 
PELL’s bill eliminates that office. The 
need for coordination between Federal 
agencies on refugee program issues has 
not abated, however. States and local- 
ities continue to be concerned about 
refugee resettlement on their commu- 
nities, highlighting the importance of a 
coordinated and well-articulated reset- 
tlement policy among Federal agen- 
cies. 

The amendment thus does not change 
S. 1281’s elimination of the U.S. Coordi- 
nator’s office. Instead, it provides that 
the Department of State shall coordi- 
nate with the Department of Health 
and Human Services and the Attorney 
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General on the development of overall 
refugee resettlement policy, accom- 
plishment of refugee policy objectives, 
and liaison between the Federal Gov- 
ernment and States and localities. It 
further requires these three agencies to 
work together in designing an overall 
budget strategy for refugee program 
matters. 
AMENDMENT NO. 1311 

At the appropriate place in the bill insert 
the following sections: 

SECTION 1. Section 245 of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act, as amended, 8 U.S.C. 
1255, is amended by adding at the end thereof 
the following new subsection: 

„%) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
subsections (a) and (c) of this section, an 
alien physically present in the United States 
who (A) entered the United States without 
inspection; or (B) is within one of the classes 
enumerated in subsection (c) of this section 
may apply to the Attorney General for the 
adjustment of his or her status to that of an 
alien lawfully admitted for permanent resi- 
dence. The Attorney General may accept 
such application only if the alien remits 
with such application a sum equalling five 
times the fee required for the processing of 
applications under this section as of the date 
of receipt of the application. The sum speci- 
fied herein shall be in addition to the fee 
normally required for the processing of an 
application under this section. 

“(2) Upon receipt of such an application 
and the sum hereby required, the Attorney 
General may adjust the status of the alien to 
that of an alien lawfully admitted for perma- 
nent residence if (A) the alien is eligible to 
receive an immigrant visa and is admissible 
to the United States for permanent resi- 
dence; and (B) an immigrant visa is imme- 
diately available to the alien at the time the 
application is filed. 

(3) Sums remitted to the Attorney Gen- 
eral pursuant to paragraphs (1) and (2) of this 
subsection shall be disposed of by the Attor- 
ney General as provided in sections 286 (m), 
(n), and (о) of this Title.“ 

SECTION 2. Section 212(a)(9) of the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act, as amended, 8 
U.S.C. 1182(а)(9), is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following: 

„D) An alien applying for an immigrant 
visa who has been physically present in the 
United States within the ninety day period 
immediately preceding the date of such ap- 
plication is exoludable.“ 

Mr. KENNEDY. Madam President, I 
am pleased to join my colleague on the 
Immigration Subcommittee, Senator 
SIMPSON, in offering this amendment to 
strengthen the capacity of our consular 
services overseas by changing a provi- 
sion of current immigration law. 

According to both the Department of 
State and the Immigration and Natu- 
ralization Service about 30 percent of 
current immigrant visa applicants at 
consular posts abroad have been living 
in the United States prior to their ap- 
plication for an immigrant visa. Be- 
cause they are prohibited by section 
245 of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act (8 U.S.C. 1101 et seq.) from adjust- 
ing their status to that of immigrant 
while they are in the United States, 
these individuals—including children— 
are required to leave the United States 
and secure a visa at a U.S. consular 
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section so they may reenter as immi- 
grants. 

Designed to dissuade visa overstays 
and others circumventing normal visa 
requirements, this provision of law has 
not provided the intended deterrent to 
illegal immigration and its effect as a 
penalty for violation of our immigra- 
tion laws has been minimal. Further, it 
has become very costly and time-con- 
suming for the Department of State’s 
Consular Service to provide visa serv- 
ices for this group of individuals. 

In examining the Department of 
State authorization bill, we have found 
that certain of its provisions could ad- 
versely effect the Department of 
State’s budgetary capacity to provide 
consular services for our citizens both 
here in the United States and abroad. 
These provisions, such as freezing the 
size of the Foreign Service, authorizing 
the collection of application fees for 
nonimmigrant visas, and instituting 
statutorily mandated sanctions for the 
erroneous issuance of a nonimmigrant 
visa, have worthy goals. Nevertheless, 
if they are instituted without consider- 
ation for funding or personnel shifts 
they will inevitably require, services to 
U.S. citizens will suffer. 

Our proposed amendment to the 
pending bill, is designed to reduce sig- 
nificantly the immigrant visa process- 
ing caseload at consular offices abroad. 
If adopted, these changes could elimi- 
nate at least 30 percent of the workload 
of the immigrant visa sections at our 
consulates. This could free as many as 
40 officer positions and over 200 foreign 
service national positions to cover the 
new consular requirements. 

Additionally, by moving the immi- 
grant visa processing now done over- 
seas to the Immigration and Natu- 
ralization Service [INS] adjudication 
centers in the United States, we will 
generate funds to meet the costs of 
those services and provide INS re- 
sources to protect the integrity of the 
immigration process. INS has both the 
capacity and willingness to assume 
these responsibilities with the funds 
that will be made available to it 
through the additional fees mandated 
in our amendment. 

I urge the adoption of this amend- 
ment. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1312 
(Purpose: To include in the Secretary of 

State’s annual country report on terrorism 

a description of terrorist assets held in the 

United States) 

On page 94, strike out lines 3 through 12 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Section 140(a) of the For- 
eign Relations Authorization Act, Fiscal 
Years 1988 and 1989 (22 U.S.C. 2656f(a)) is 
amended— 

(1) in paragraph (1), by redesignating sub- 
paragraphs (A) and (B) as clauses (i) and (ii), 
respectively; 

(2) by redesignating paragraphs (1) and (2) 
as subparagraphs (A) and (B), respectively; 

(3) by inserting “(1)” immediately after 
‘“TERRORISM.—"’; 
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(4) by striking “and” at the end of subpara- 
graph (A); 

(5) by striking the period at the end of sub- 
paragraph (B) and inserting “; and”; and 

(6) by adding at the end the following: 

“(С) the nature and extent of assets held іп 
the United States on behalf of foreign coun- 
tries and groups responsible for the acts de- 
scribed in subparagraphs (A) and (B). 

“(2) In reporting on the information ге- 
quired by paragraph (1)(C), the Secretary of 
State shall consult with the Secretary of the 
Treasury, the Attorney General, and such 
other heads of relevant departments and 
agencies of the United States as may be nec- 


essary."’. 

(b) CONFORMING AMENDMENTS.—Section 
140(b) of such Act is amended— 

(1) in paragraph (1), by striking sub- 
section (a)(1)"" and inserting ‘subsection 
(аха ХА)”; and 

(2) in paragraph (2), by striking sub- 
section (a)(1)’’ and inserting subsection 
(a)Q)(B)". 

Mr. GRASSLEY. Madam President, 
the amendment before us will require 
the U.S. Government to compile an an- 
nual report on assets held by terrorist 
nations and groups in the United 
States. 

This amendment is similar to one 
that was adopted as part of the 1992 
State Department reauthorization bill. 
And, I understand this amendment has 
been accepted on both sides. 

Under the 1992 amendment, the 
Treasury Department is required to 
compile and issue an annual report on 
these terrorist assets. Unfortunately, 
the Treasury Department, under both 
the Bush and Clinton administrations, 
has been derelict in its duty to carry 
out the law. 

After being nearly a year and a half 
late in issuing its first report, Treasury 
did finally issue one that was short on 
information and severely lacking in de- 
tails. Despite the law’s direction to 
compile information on both terrorist 
states and groups or organizations, 
Treasury chose to report only on coun- 
try assets and ignored its responsibil- 
ity regarding information on group as- 
sets. Disregarding its mandate, Treas- 
ury stated that it “does not compile in- 
formation on the holdings of private 
individuals or organizations in the 
United States unless those assets are 
subject to sanctions * **.“ 

Because the Treasury Department 
appears to be unable to carry out this 
responsibility, the amendment before 
us will transfer the responsibility to 
the State Department as part of its al- 
ready well-established annual terrorist 
report. The State Department will con- 
sult with Treasury and other relevent 
investigative agencies in order to pre- 
pare a detailed asset report. 

With the advent of terrorist attacks 
within the United States in the last 
year, the need for more information on 
terrorists has become imperative. In- 
formation on terrorist assets will help 
law enforcement, as well as victims of 
terrorism, to go after the money and 
property that funds terrorist activities. 
Without these assets, terrorists will 
not be able to function. 
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One of the major purposes of the 
asset report is to help implement the 
Anti-Terrorism Act of 1992, which I 
sponsored, Under this law, we gave vic- 
tims of terrorism the authority to sue 
terrorists for civil damages. A detailed 
asset report will help victims locate 
and satisfy any court-awarded dam- 
ages. 

A detailed terrorist asset report is 
necessary if we are going to carry out 
a successful overall anti-terrorism 
strategy. I look forward to working 
with the State Department as it car- 
ries out this mandate. 

AMENDMENT NO, 1313 

At the appropriate place, add the follow- 
ing: 

“SEC, . PASSPORT SECURITY. 

(a) It is the Sense of the Congress that 
the Department of State is strongly urged to 
assure that any new passport issuances 
should, to the maximum extent practicable: 

“(1) be secure against counterfeiting, alter- 
ation, duplication or simulation; 

“(2) be easily verifiable with appropriate 
inspection by public officials and private and 
commercial personnel; and, 

“(8) contain only American-sourced mate- 
rials and technology. 

b) The Secretary of State shall provide a 
report to the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations and the House Committee on For- 
eign Affairs within 30 days of enactment de- 
tailing actions taken by the Department to 
accomplish the goals set forth in subsection 
(а).”. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1314 
(Purpose: Regarding the safety of United 
States personnel in Sarajevo) 

On page 179, after line 6, add the following 
new section: 

SEC. . SAFETY OF UNITED STATES PERSONNEL 
IN SARAJEVO. 

(a) FINDINGS.—The Congress finds that— 

(1) the United States has recognized and 
established diplomatic relations with the 
Government of Bosnia-Hercegovina; 

(2) the United States Ambassador to 
Bosnia-Hercegovina does not have any secure 
permanent or semipermanent facilities to 
conduct United States diplomatic activities 
in Sarajevo; 

(3) the protracted conflict in Bosnia- 
Hercegovina creates serious physical risks to 
United States diplomatic personnel serving 
there; 

(4) the United States Ambassador to 
Bosina-Hercegovina resides and carries out 
his duties from Vienna, Austria; and 

(5) an increased and more secure United 
States diplomatic presence in Sarajevo 
would enhance United States interests in 
Bosnia-Hercegovina. 

(b) PoLicy.—(1) It is, therefore, the sense of 
the Senate that the Secretary of State 
should immediately take steps to increase 
the presence of United States diplomatic 
personnel in Sarajevo, Bosnia-Hercegovina 
consistent with the objective of ensuring 
their physical safety. 

(2) Such steps should include secure facili- 
ties, communication capability, ground 
transportation and other capabilities, as ap- 
propriate, to enable United States diplo- 
matic personnel to conduct regular official 
United States diplomatic activities in Sara- 
jevo. 

(c) REPORT.—The Secretary of State shall 
report to the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives and the Chairman of the Senate 
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Committee on Foreign Relations on the 
steps taken to enhance the security and safe- 
ty of United States diplomatic personnel not 
later than 30 days after the date of enact- 
ment of this Act. 

Mr. LUGAR. Madam President, this 
amendment urges the Secretary of 
State to immediately take steps to im- 
prove the security and safety of our 
diplomatic personnel in and around Sa- 
rajevo, Bosnia and Hercegovina. 

The situation in Sarajevo, as it now 
stands, is dangerous for our Ambas- 
sador and his staff to function in any 
semblance of normality. He enjoys no 
secure permanent or semipermanent 
facility, no secure communication ca- 
pability and very little security in 
ground transportation. This limits the 
time and the operations of our Ambas- 
sador and our diplomatic activities in 
Bosnia and Hercegovina. By definition, 
his ability to promote United States 
interests in Bosnia and Hercegovina is 
constrained. 

I am informed that the creation of 
secure diplomatic facilities in Sarajevo 
would not require any substantial in- 
crease in funding over and above that 
which is already being spent to protect 
him there. 

If our Ambassador and his diplomatic 
staff enjoyed improved security and 
safety by having secure facilities in Sa- 
rajevo, they would not only be safer, 
these personnel would be better able to 
promote and safeguard United States 
interests in that country. 

I urge the Members to support this 
amendment. 

Mr. DOLE. Madam President, it is 
my understanding that this amend- 
ment has been cleared on both sides. 

This amendment is very simple. It is 
a sense-of-the-Senate that the Sec- 
retary of State should immediately 
take steps to increase the United 
States diplomatic presence in Sara- 
jevo, Bosnia and Herzegovina, consist- 
ent with the objective of ensuring their 
physical safety—to include the provi- 
sion of secure facilities, communica- 
tion capability, ground transportation 
and other capabilities. 

At present, the United States Ambas- 
sador to Bosnia and Herzegovina, Vic- 
tor Jackovich, carries out his duties 
from Vienna, Austria. But, when he 
travels to Sarajevo—which is increas- 
ingly rare, due to limitations placed on 
his travel by the State Department—he 
is without a facility from which to op- 
erate. 

Now we all know that Sarajevo is a 
dangerous place. But, in my view, we 
need to support our Foreign Service 
and diplomatic personnel wherever 
they may be because they have an im- 
portant role to play. 

To date, the State Department has 
addressed the question of safety in Sa- 
rajevo by essentially not addressing it. 
The Department’s answer to the secu- 
rity question is limiting Ambassador 
Jackovich’s travel to Sarajevo—not 
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trying to enhance his security while he 
is in this war zone. While the Ambas- 
sador can carry out some of his duties 
from Vienna, he is still the Ambas- 
sador to Bosnia and must have the 
ability to represent the United States 
in Sarajevo on a fairly regular basis. 

I believe that it is in the United 
States interest to have a presence in 
Sarajevo on a more regular basis con- 
sistent with reasonable security re- 
quirements. The United States recog- 
nizes and has established diplomatic 
relations with Bosnia and Herzegovina. 
While administration policy has been 
to push aside the issue of the war in 
Bosnia as much as possible, we cannot 
let our representation and presence in 
Bosnia suffer the same fate. 

Therefore, I hope that those respon- 
sible for this matter in the State De- 
partment will interpret this amend- 
ment as a big hint and move forward 
with providing the Ambassador imme- 
diately with armored vehicles, a reli- 
able communications capability, and 
at the very least, a semipermanent fa- 
cility for which he can operate in Sara- 
jevo, and where he can take shelter if 
he gets stuck there during periods of 
intensified fighting. Let’s not forget 
that the situation in Sarajevo is unpre- 
dictable; the Ambassador may intend 
to go in for a day, but find that the air- 
port is closed only an hour later—we’re 
not talking about the Washington-New 
York shuttle. 

I thank the managers for working 
with us on language that is acceptable 
to the Foreign Relations Committee. 

Mr. KERRY. Madam President, if I 
may just clarify for the record, the 
Senator from North Carolina was abso- 
lutely correct that there are technical 
amendments in the group of en bloc 
amendments. But there are also 
amendments of substance that both 
sides have agreed on that are in these 
en bloc amendments. So I think, for 
the record, for anybody wondering, all 
of the amendments are amendments 
that have been cleared on both sides 
and that would have been passed by 
voice vote. 

Madam President, with respect to the 
bill we have been on up until now, the 
State authorization bill, there will be 
votes Tuesday beginning at 10 o’clock 
in the morning and we will be here to 
work on amendments as of 1 o’clock on 
Monday. So for those people who are on 
the list who have amendments that 
need to be disposed of before the dead- 
line on Tuesday evening, we will be 
working Monday at 1 o'clock with 
votes to occur starting at 10 o’clock in 
the morning on Tuesday. 

Madam President, I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER The ab- 
sence of a quorum has been suggested. 

The clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. GRASSLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. GRASSLEY. Madam President, I 
ask unanimous consent to speak as if 
in the morning business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


THE AMICUS CURIAE BRIEF IN 
UNITED STATES VERSUS KNOX 


Mr. GRASSLEY. Madam President, I 
wanted to bring my colleagues up to 
date on the status of an amicus brief 
that many of us will file in the case of 
United States versus Knox. 

On November 4, all 100 of us voted for 
a resolution that Senator ROTH and I 
offered that expressed the sense of the 
Senate that the Government’s Supreme 
Court brief in the Knox case failed to 
reflect congressional intent in enacting 
the Child Protection Act of 1984. 

Knox, a repeat offender under this 
statute, had purchased videos that por- 
trayed young, scantily clad girls in 
provocative poses. In the resolution, we 
rejected the Government brief's newly 
found focus on the intent of the victim, 
rather than the pornographer’s intent 
as reflected in the video. 

We also rejected the Government’s 
requirement that the child be nude or 
that the pubic area be discernible. 

We rejected that brief because it is 
very clear that it was contrary to the 
intent of the 1984 act. And if it was not 
so clear, we would not have approved a 
reaffirmation of that 1984 statute by a 
vote of 100 to zero, in turn rejecting the 
Government’s newfound interpretation 
of that 1984 statute. 

Following the unanimous vote on the 
resolution, Senator HEFLIN and I have 
coordinated the filing of an amicus 
brief in the third circuit, where the 
Knox case is now pending. 

The court has granted permission for 
Members of Congress to file such a 
brief, and has allowed additional inter- 
ested Members to join the brief. Cur- 
rently, more than 150 Members of Con- 
gress have agreed to appear on the 
brief, including 33 Senators. 

As evidence of the nonpolitical na- 
ture of the brief, the Members include 
Democrats and Republicans, liberals, 
moderates, and conservatives, north- 
erners and southerners. All of these di- 
verse Members agree that the Justice 
Department has flouted congressional 
intent. 

And they know that unless Members 
of Congress appear in the case and 
argue the original intent of the stat- 
ute, then no one else will, since the 
Government decided to go a different 
direction in their interpretation of the 
law. 

Child pornography is a serious evil. 
The sexual exploitation of children 
that necessarily occurs in its produc- 
tion leaves lifelong scars on these 
young people. These potential victims 
deserve the protection of strong laws, 
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and Congress has passed tough legisla- 
tion against these practices. And we 
recognized that the harm to children 
does not exist only where the child her- 
self intends to act lasciviously or is 
nude. 

I simply cannot understand why the 
Government has taken the same side as 
the child pornography offender in this 
case. And 150 other Members of Con- 
gress, both Republican and Democrat, 
agree. 

We have continued to add Members 
to our brief, as the court order grant- 
ing us leave to appear in the case per- 
mits additional Members to be added 
until the brief is filed. Just within the 
last 2 days, two more Senators have 
had their names added. Pending proce- 
dural motions in the case mean that 
the brief will be filed soon, perhaps in 
only a few weeks. 

Nonetheless there is still time for ad- 
ditional colleagues to join the brief 
that reflects the position all of us took 
on November 4, on the sense-of-the- 
Senate resolution when 100 to zero, we 
reaffirmed the original] 1984 interpreta- 
tion of that statute. 

So I urge additional Senators to join 
the brief before the Third Circuit in 
Pennsylvania. And I urge them to do 
this to further the purpose of the origi- 
nal anti-child- pornography statute 
passed in 1984: Because we wanted to 
protect the children of America. 


M ACCOUNTS 


Mr. GRASSLEY. Madam President, I 
will address another point, something 
that I addressed over a long period of 
time—last year, at least—the break- 
down of discipline and integrity in fi- 
nancial management within the Gov- 
ernment. I suppose there are problems 
all the way through Government on 
this. But I have been spending most of 
my time speaking about the breakdown 
of such discipline and integrity in fis- 
cal management specifically within the 
Defense Department. So, today, speak- 
ing further on that, and more specifi- 
cally to what I feel is incorrect action 
the General Accounting Office has 
taken. I want to direct some criticism 
dealing with the Department of De- 
fense but this time toward the Comp- 
troller General, Mr. Charles Bowsher. 

I would have to say over a long pe- 
riod of time I have been Very com- 
plimentary of things that Mr. Bowsher 
has done. He cooperated with me on a 
great number of things. He has been 
very helpful to the Congress as a whole 
in making sure that the taxpayers’ dol- 
lars are well spent. But in this particu- 
lar instance I have to disagree with 
what Mr. Bowsher has said. 

My concerns about Mr. Bowsher and 
GAO's decision flow directly from that 
decision to reopen the Department of 
Defense, or DOD, M accounts. I am 
fearful the GAO decision will further 
the breakdown of discipline and integ- 
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rity іп the fiscal management within 
our Government. And, of all Govern- 
ment officials, I think the Comptroller 
General should be in the forefront of 
enhancing fiscal management of Gov- 
ernment. I feel until this decision I 
have not disagreed very often with Mr. 
Bowsher. 

I would like to divide my presen- 
tation on Mr. Bowsher’s decision into 
two $ 
Today, I would like to address the 
legal issues surrounding the decision. 

Then next week I would like to focus 
on one technical aspect of the decision 
that I find particularly offensive. 

To refresh your memory, Madam 
President, DOD had stashed $50 billion 
in expired appropriations in a slush 
fund known as the M accounts. This 
money had accumulated over three or 
four decades. This money had no fiscal 
year identify and was being used to 
соуег cost overruns and other unau- 
thorized activities beyond the purview 
of Congress. 

So Congress took steps in 1990 to 
close down the secret bank account. 
Congress passed a law that phased out 
the M accounts over a 3-year period. 
The last M account was closed on Sep- 
tember 30, 1993. 

Early last year, I heard some Penta- 
gon bureaucrats were planning a last- 
ditch raid on the M accounts. 

They were seeking approval from the 
Comptroller General to draw substan- 
tial sums of money from M accounts 
that had been closed by a 1990 law that 
we passed. 

The Army wanted to recover $130 
million that it said was inadvertently 
canceled due to a clerical error. 

I would like to meet the clerk who 
misplaced the decimal point and acci- 
dentally canceled $130 million in Army 
budget authority. 

The DOD plan causes me concern, 
Madam President, and it still causes 
me concern because they can go ahead 
now under this GAO ruling. 

To begin with, why would DOD turn 
to the Comptroller General for relief 
from a law passed by Congress? 

I think there is an obvious answer. 

The bureaucrats in the Pentagon 
were hoping to use a legal gimmick to 
circumvent the law and make another 
end run around Congress. 

The Air Force һай previously 
launched a similar probe, seeking relief 
from the M account law, but Congress 
threw cold water on that idea. 

DOD figured the General Accounting 
Office [GAO] was easier than Congress, 
And they are right about that. 

The Army’s $130 million request was 
to be a test case—like the camel's nose 
under the tent. A green light from the 
Comptroller General on the $130 mil- 
lion could open the flood gates. 

The Air Force is waiting in the wings 
with a request for another $200 to $300 
million of clerical error and maybe 
more. 
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That is the word on the street. I do 
not know about the Navy. 

So on March 25, 1993, I wrote to Mr. 
Bowsher to inquire about how he in- 
tended to proceed with the DOD re- 
quest to reopen the M accounts. The M 
accounts had been closed by act of Con- 
gress. It took 6 long months to get an 
answer. 

Then Mr. Bowsher did exactly what I 
was afraid he would do. 

He gave the Pentagon the green light 
to reenter the magic vault or M ac- 
counts. 

Madam President, I do not under- 
stand Mr. Bowsher's decision. 

He cites legal authority but none of 
it withstands scrutiny. 

Madam President, the main source of 
my concern is Mr. Bowsher’s decision 
paper entitled Department of the 
Treasury Request for Opinion on Ac- 
count Closing Provisions of the Fiscal 
Year 1991 National Defense Authoriza- 
tion Act.’’ The report is identified, for 
anybody who wants to read it, by the 
number B-251287 and is dated Septem- 
ber 29, 1993. 

Madam President, I ask unanimous 
consent to print my letter and the GAO 
documents in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

U.S. SENATE, 
Washington, DC, March 25, 1993. 
Hon. CHARLES A. BOWSHER, 
Comptroller General, U.S. Government Account- 
ing Office, Washington, DC. 

DEAR MR. BOWSHER: I am writing to raise 
questions about your review of the Depart- 
ment of the Treasury's request to exempt 
the Department of Defense (DOD) from cer- 
tain provisions of the “М” account reform 
act of 1990—-Sections 1045 and 1406 of Public 
Law 101-150. 

At DOD’s request, the Treasury Depart- 
ment is seeking approval and authority to 
use administrative procedures“ to draw 
substantial sums of money—at least $130 
million and probably much more—from “M" 
accounts that have been cancelled and closed 
by law. 

The Treasury Department has asked you to 
render an opinion on this matter, based on 
the authority vested in your office by 31 USC 
1553 and 31 USC 3326. The request is con- 
tained in a letter dated October 27, 1992. 

Mr. Bowsher, I am somewhat baffled by the 
Treasury Department's request, since the de- 
partment readily admits that there is no au- 
thority in the law to do what DOD wants 
done. 

The Treasury Department’s letter clearly 
suggests that the “plain language” of the 
“М” account reform act leaves no room for 
“administrative discretion" to resolve DOD's 
money problem. The Treasury Department 
letter correctly points out that the balances 
involved have been cancelled, deobligated, 
withdrawn, and are no longer available. And, 
as Treasury points out, the law does contain 
a safety valve designed specifically to ad- 
dress the DOD's problem. If there are indeed 
legitimate obligations that are properly 
charged to accounts that have been closed 
under the current law, then Section 1405 
(b)(7) provides for the use of current appro- 
priations to meet those obligations. The 
Treasury Department concludes with this as- 
sessment: 
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“The law does not provide for the adjust- 
ment or restoration of amounts cancelled or 
withdrawn based on clerical mistakes or er- 
rors in reporting; nor does it provide for ad- 
ministrative correction, after the fact, of 
cancellations or withdrawals which resulted 
from clerical mistakes or errors in reporting 
* я 

Mr. Bowsher, I think the Treasury Depart- 
ment's interpretation of the law is entirely 
correct. The intent of the law is crystal 
clear, There is no ambiguity in the law what- 
soever. The accounts in question have been 
cancelled and closed. The balances in those 
accounts have been wiped off the books. 
They are gone. There is nothing in the law 
that would permit DOD or Treasury to re- 
open those accounts. And certainly, there is 
no authority іп the law to establish “а pass 
through account mechanism"—as proposed 
by Treasury—that would allow for adjust- 
ments after accounts were closed due to slop- 
py bookkeeping procedures. 

Furthermore, if DOD had complied fully 
with the “М” account legislation and au- 
dited those accounts and determined which 
obligations were valid and supported by doc- 
umentary evidence as required by 31 USC 
1501, the Pentagon would not be in this fix 
today. 

Now, Mr. Bowsher, how does DOD find it- 
self in this predicament? How could DOD er- 
roneously cancel $130 million in valid, unliq- 
uidated obligations—due to a ‘clerical 
егтог”? As you know so well, this is not the 
result of a ‘clerical error.” It is the result of 
sloppy bookkeeping—pure and simple. Dis- 
bursements and obligations are not being re- 
corded in accounting books in a timely man- 
ner. The delay between the time ar obliga- 
tion is incurred and recorded can be meas- 
ured in days. It can be months and even 
years. The process of recording obligations 
should be nothing more than a technical ac- 
counting function, but at the Pentagon, it 
has become highly politicized—and for good 
reason. The failure to record obligations in a 
timely way has become a way of avoiding 
and concealing Antideficiency Act viola- 
tions. 

It is exactly this kind of problem that gave 
rise to the “М” account reform act. Slopping 
bookkeeping, overobligations, and 
Antideficiency Act violations seem to be a 
way of life at the Pentagon. In my mind, this 
is unacceptable and must not be tolerated. 

I would like to urge you not to authorize 
the Treasury to reopen “М” accounts that 
have been cancelled and closed by law. I 
would like to be informed of your final deci- 
sion on this matter. 

Your consideration would be appreciated. 

Sincerely, 
CHARLES Е. GRASSLEY, 
0.8. Senator. 
COMPTROLLER GENERAL 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, DC, September 29, 1993. 
Hon. CHARLES Е. GRASSLEY, 
U.S. Senate. 

DEAR SENATOR GRASSLEY: This responds to 
your March 25, 1993 letter regarding a re- 
quest of the Department of the Treasury for 
our opinion on the account closing rules in 
section 1405 of the fiscal year 1991 National 
Defense Authorization Act. Pub. L. No. 101- 
510, 104 Stat. 1675 (1990). Specifically, Treas- 
ury asked whether it has the authority to re- 
store canceled appropriation account bal- 
ances in order to correct reporting and ac- 
counting errors. 

Enclosed is our decision of today, В-251287, 
which advises that Treasury may not restore 
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canceled appropriation account balances. А 
narrow exception to this rule allows for res- 
toration of canceled balances where an obvi- 
ous clerical mistake has been made. The de- 
cision also concludes that Treasury may ad- 
just canceled appropriation account balances 
in order to record a disbursement that was 
made prior to cancellation. The recordation 
of the disbursement is neither a new obliga- 
tion of, nor an expenditure from, the can- 
celed account, but is merely an accounting 
adjustment to reflect the liquidation of an 
obligation that was incurred prior to can- 
cellation. We share your concerns about the 
bookkeeping practices of the Department of 
Defense, and recommend, in the decision, 
that the Secretary of the Treasury establish 
reasonable time limits for the correction of 
reporting errors resulting from obvious cleri- 
cal mistakes and for the matching of dis- 
bursements with canceled obligations. 

We would be happy to meet with you or 
your staff to discuss this decision further. 
Ms. Amy Shimamura of our Office of the 
General Counsel can arrange such a meeting. 
Her telephone number is (202 512-5644. 

Sincerely yours, 
MILTON J. SOCOLAR, 
Acting Comptroller General 
of the United States. 
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Matter of: Department of the Treasury Re- 
quest for Opinion on Account Closing 
Provisions of the Fiscal Year 1991 Na- 
tional Defense Authorization Act. 

File: B-251287. 

Date: September 29, 1993. 

DIGEST 

1. Under the fiscal year 1991 National De- 
fense Authorization Act, canceled merged 
appropriation account balances may not be 
restored. 31 U.S.C. §1551 note. However, if the 
Department of the Treasury is presented 
with convincing evidence that a reporting 
error has occurred as a result of an obvious 
clerical mistake, it may restore such bal- 
ances to correct the mistake. We recommend 
that Treasury establish reasonable time lim- 
its within which agencies must submit re- 
quests for correction of errors. 

2. Under the fiscal year 1991 National De- 
fense Authorization Act, canceled арргоргіа- 
tion account balances are not available for 
obligation or expenditure for any purpose. 31 
U.S.C. §§1552(a), 1555. The Department of the 
Treasury, however, may record a disburse- 
ment made before cancellation as a pay- 
ment. Recording the disbursement is neither 
a new obligation of, nor an expenditure from, 
a canceled account, but is merely an ac- 
counting entry to reflect the liquidation of 
an obligation before cancellation. 


DECISION 


The Department of the Treasury (Treas- 
ury) requests our opinion on questions raised 
by the Department of Defense (DOD) regard- 
ing the account closing provisions of section 
1405(b) of the fiscal year 1991 National De- 
fense Authorization Act (Act), Pub. L. No. 
101-510, 104 Stat. 1675 (1990), codified at 31 
U.S.C. §1551 note. Treasury asks two specific 
questions. First, Treasury asks whether it 
may restore either unobligated or obligated 
appropriation account balances that were 
canceled due to reporting errors or clerical 
mistakes. We conclude that Treasury may do 


80. 

Second, Treasury asks whether it may 
record as a payment from a canceled account 
a disbursement made prior to cancellation of 
the account. Treasury may do so. Since the 
liquidation of the obligation eliminates the 
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budget authority, leaving nothing to be can- 
celed, recording the disbursement is neither 
a new obligation of, nor an expenditure from, 
a closed account. It is merely an accounting 
entry to reflect the liquidation of an obliga- 
tion validly incurred and liquidated prior to 
cancellation. 
BACKGROUND 

Treasury's question arise from two dif- 
ferent situations. In the first situation, the 
Department of the Army (Army) submitted 
to Treasury a year-end statement (S.F. 2108) 
for fiscal year 1991, certifying its balances to 
be withdrawn and canceled. The Army ad- 
vises that it mistakenly included approxi- 
mately $130 million in valid, unliquidated ob- 
ligations in its listing of unobligated merged 
surplus authority balances that were can- 
celed under section 1405(b)(3) of the Act. This 
mistake involves Army procurement appro- 
priations for fiscal years 1983, 1984, 1985, and 
1986. The Army has asked the Treasury to re- 
store the $130 million to its “М” account. 

The second situation involves delays in 
year-end reporting with respect to ‘‘cross- 
disbursing’ transactions, that is, trans- 
actions where one DOD component makes 
payments for another. Many DOD disbursing 
officers make payments on obligations of 
other DOD components as well as of their 
own component. Inherent in this practice is 
a time delay between the date of payment 
and the date on which the activity holding 
the obligation receives notification of pay- 
ment. The time delay is exacerbated when 
the disbursing activity makes an accounting 
error, for example, by charging the payment 
to the wrong appropriation account.! These 
cross-disbursing payment issues take on 
added significance when payments are asso- 
ciated with “М” or expired account balances 
nearing cancellation dates. 

DOD and Treasury note that if the disburs- 
ing activity fails to notify the activity hold- 
ing the obligation in due course, the budget 
authority supporting the paid obligation 
may be canceled by operation of law, 31 
U.S.C. §§1551 note, 1552(a), leaving only cur- 
rent appropriations available to cover obli- 
gations and adjustments to obligations of 
canceled appropriation accounts. 31 U.S.C. 
§§ 1551 note, 1553. 

Under prior law, obligated balances of an 
appropriation account, 2 years after expira- 
tion of the account for purposes of obliga- 
tion, were merged with the obligations of 
like appropriation accounts from prior fiscal 
years into what came to be called merged or 
“М” accounts. 31 U.S.C. §1552 (1988), amend- 
ed by section 1405(a) of National Defense Au- 
thorization Act for 1991, Pub. L. No. 101-510, 
104 Stat. 1675. Similarly, the unobligated bal- 
ances of expired accounts were combined 
with the unobligated balances of like ac- 
counts for prior fiscal years in merged sur- 
plus authority accounts. Id. To the extent an 
agency needed additional authority to cover 
adjustments to obligations or previously un- 
recorded obligations in the “М” accounts, 
the agency could restore unobligated 
amounts from the merged surplus authority 
accounts to the “М” accounts. Id. The 
merged accounts were available to adjust ob- 
ligations without fiscal year limitations. 

In 1990, Congress determined that the con- 
trols over the use of appropriations were not 
effective and that DOD, in particular, was 
expending funds from these accounts without 
sufficient assurance that authority for such 
expenditures existed or in ways that the 
Congress did not intend. To correct these 
defects, Congress enacted the account clos- 
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ing provisions in the fiscal year 1991 Na- 
tional Defense Authorization Act.3 

The Act eliminates merged accounts and 
extends an expired appropriation account's 
fiscal year identity to 5 years, after which 
time the account closes. 31 U.S.C. §§1551 
note, 1552(a). Section 1405(b)(3) of the Act 
canceled merged surplus authority accounts 
on December 5, 1990. Section 1405(b)(6) of the 
Act canceled, on March 6, 1991, merged obli- 
gated balances of budget authority that had 
been in “М” accounts more than 5 years. 
Under section 1405(b)(4), any remaining “М” 
account balances are to be canceled by Sep- 
tember 30, 1993. 

DISCUSSION 

As a general rule, Treasury may not re- 
store balances canceled under sections 
1405(b)(3), 1405(b)(4), and 1405(b)(6). This prop- 
osition flows naturally from Congress's deci- 
sion to “cancel,” that is, to nullify or invali- 
date, the unobligated balances in the merged 
surplus authority (section 1405(b)(3)) and the 
obligated balances in the “М” accounts (sec- 
tions 1405(b) (4) and (6)). Although the opera- 
tive language of section 1405(b)(6), entitled 
the “Cancellation of oldest obligated bal- 
ances,” does not use the verb cancel“ to 
achieve the stated result, it achieves the 
same result by specifying that ‘‘[a}mounts so 
deobligated and withdrawn may not be re- 
stored.” Thus, the restoration of canceled 
unobligated balances would be inconsistent 
with the Act. 

This does not mean that Treasury cannot 
restore amounts so as to correct obvious re- 
porting and clerical errors. We have long 
held, for example, that Treasury may trans- 
fer from the general fund to the correct ap- 
propriation account amounts improperly de- 
posited into the general fund. See, e.g., 45 
Comp. Gen. 724, 730 (1966); 3 Comp. Gen. 762 
(1924); 2 Comp. Gen. 599, 601 (1923); 12 Comp. 
Dec. 733, 735-36 (1906). The Comptroller of the 
Treasury explained the rationale underlying 
this principle: Taking [the improperly de- 
posited amount] from the Treasury and plac- 
ing it to the credit in the Treasury of the ap- 
propriation to which it belongs violates nei- 
ther the Constitution nor any other law, but 
simply corrects an error by which it was 
placed to the unappropriated surplus instead 
of to the appropriation to which it belongs.“ 
12 Comp. Dec. at 735. We think the same 
principle applies here. 

In this sense, the Treasury adjustments of 
the accounting records does no more than 
place the funds back into the account where 
they otherwise belong. As the Supreme 
Court observed in a related situation, it 
“would be unrealistic * * * to require con- 
gressional authorization before a data proc- 
essor who misplaces a decimal can ‘undo’ an 
inaccurate transfer of Treasury funds." Re- 
public National Bank of Miami v. United States, 
— U.S. —, 113 S. Ct. 554, 561 (1992). 

We wish to emphasize, however, that 
Treasury's authority to correct the accounts 
relates only to obvious clerical errors such 
as misplaced decimals, transposed digits, or 
transcribing errors that result in inadvert- 
ent cancellations of budget authority, and is 
not meant to serve as a palliative for defi- 
ciencies in DOD’s accounting systems. The 
current record does not provide any indica- 
tion of the type of mistake at issue here. 
Only if the Army is able to provide Treasury 
with convincing evidence that the mistake 
here falls within the coverage of the above 
decisions may Treasury adjust Army's ac- 
counting records to restore budget authority 
needed to correct the mistake. One of the 
very reasons for the new account closing pro- 
cedures was the inadequacy of DOD's past 
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accounting of “М” account obligations. See, 
e.g., H.R. Rep. No. 665, 10186 Cong., 2d Sess. 
2962 (‘‘not all claims against the M accounts 
are valid”). We have recently reported on a 
number of accounting problems in the Army 
and Air Force which indicate that DOD's ac- 
counting for current appropriations is also 
inadequate. For example, in a report examin- 
ing the Army’s financial statement for fiscal 
years 1992 and 1991, we were unable to ex- 
press an opinion on the reliability of the fi- 
nancial statements for those fiscal years be- 
cause of the Army’s accounting systems in- 
adequacies and failure to adhere to DOD and 
Army financial policies.‘ In another report, 
we found that five Air Force Air Logistics 
Centers had inaccurate account balances to- 
talling $512 million due to, among other 
things, paying a contractor too much, charg- 
ing the wrong appropriation account, or 
processing information on obligation, pay- 
ment, or collection transactions inac- 
curately or incompletely.> 

In our view, the type of clerical errors that 
Treasury can correct should typically mani- 
fest themselves soon after an account is 
closed. The passage of time only magnifies 
the difficulty inherent in reconstructing the 
facts needed to establish the error. There- 
fore, we recommend that Treasury establish 
reasonable time limits within which agen- 
cies must submit requests for correction of 
reporting errors resulting from obvious cleri- 
cal mistakes.“ 

Turning to the second question, Treasury 
may adjust canceled appropriation account 
balances to record disbursements made be- 
fore cancellation of expires accounts. The re- 
striction in section 1552(a) of title 31, United 
States Code, codifying section 1405(a)(1) of 
the Act, does not apply because recording 
the disbursement results in neither a new ob- 
ligation of, nor an expenditure from, the can- 
celed appropriation account. The liquidation 
of the obligation eliminates the underlying 
budget authority, leaving nothing to be can- 
celed. It completes the transaction and dis- 
charges the government's liability. Тһе re- 
cording of the disbursement made prior to 
cancellation of the expired account is simply 
an accounting entry to reflect the comple- 
tion of the transaction before cancellation of 
the expired account. We see no reason why 
DOD and Treasury should not record these 
disbursements for canceled “М” account or 
expired account balances.” 

Accordingly, if DOD is able to establish to 
the satisfaction of the Treasury that a val- 
idly recorded obligation in a canceled appro- 
priation account was liquidated before can- 
cellation, then Treasury may adjust the can- 
celed appropriation account balance to re- 
flect the disbursement. If a disbursement 
that was made before cancellation of an ap- 
propriation account cannot be matched with 
a recorded obligation of a canceled account, 
but DOD can establish to the satisfaction of 
Treasury that the disbursement represents 
payment of a valid unrecorded obligation 
otherwise properly chargeable against the 
canceled appropriation account, then Treas- 
ury may adjust the canceled account balance 
to reflect the disbursement. Of course, if 
there is insufficient budget authority avail- 
able in the canceled account to cover the dis- 
bursement, DOD should determine whether 
there was a reportable violation of the 
Antideficiency Act, 31 U.S.C. §1341. 

We recommend that if the Secretary of De- 
fense cannot match disbursements with obli- 
gations of canceled appropriation accounts 
within time limits established by Treasury,® 
the Secretary determine the reason for 
DOD's inability to do so, and take appro- 
priate action to correct the problem. 
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FOOTNOTES 


We have reported that the Navy's Standard Ac- 
counting and Reporting System which annually ac- 
counts for nearly $57 billion, or 57 percent, of the 
Navy's overall budget, contained $12.3 billion in un- 
matched disbursements as of February 19, 1992. In 
that report, we stated that unmatched disburse- 
ments were largely caused by lax compliance with 
existing guidance, procedural requirements, and in- 
ternal controls, GAO Report to the Acting Secretary 
of the Navy, “FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT—Navy 
Records Contain Billions in Unmatched Disburse- 
ments. GAO/AFMD-93-21 (June 1993). 

2640 Report to Congressional Committees, FI- 
NANCIAL MANAGEMENT—Agencies’ Actions to 
Eliminate “М” Accounts and Merged Surplus Au- 
thority," GAO/AFMD-$3-7 (April 1993). 

H.R. Rep. No. 665, 10186 Cong., 24 Sess. 2962-63 
(1990). 

*GAO Report to the Congress, “FINANCIAL 
AUDIT—Examination of the Army's Financial 
Statements for Fiscal Years 1992 and 1991,” GAO/ 
AIMD-93-1 (June 1993). 

5GAO Report to the Chairman, Subcommittee оп 
Defense, Committee on Appropriations, House of 
Representatives, FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT—Air 
Force Records Contain $512 Million in Negative Un- 
liquidated Obligations.“ GAO/AFMD-89-78 (June 
1989), 

*Pursuant to section 4230.60 of the Treasury Fi- 
nancial Manual (TFM), treasury requires the sub- 
mission of year-end closing reports by deadlines 
specified in ТЕМ Bulletins. 

The alternative of using current appropriations, 
provided by sections 1405(а)(1) and 1405(b)(7) of the 
Act, 31 U.S.C. §§1551 note, 1553(b)(1), would not be ap- 
propriate here because under those sections current 
appropriations are only available for obligations and 
adjustments to obligations that would have been 
chargeable to canceled balances. Obligations that 
were liquidated by disbursements made prior to can- 
cellation are no longer obligations of the canceled 
account. The use of current appropriations to liq- 
uidate paid obligations would result in a double 
charge to budget authority. 

*With available technology, DOD should have по 
difficulty reconciling its year-end expenditures with 
obligations in time for inclusion in year-end closing 
reports required by Treasury. 


Mr. GRASSLEY. First, Mr. Bowsher’s 
decision authorizes DOD to regain ac- 
cess to M accounts that have been 
closed by law. 

If the Department can present con- 
vincing evidence that valid obligations 
were accidentally canceled because of a 
clerical error, Mr. Bowsher is willing to 
reopen the doors to the Magic Vault— 
but just a crack, he promises. Not very 
much, just for $130 million clerical 
error. How many more will we have? 

Second, Mr. Bowsher's decision au- 
thorizes the DOD to continue recording 
obligations and disbursements against 
closed M accounts—but only if the 
transactions were made prior to can- 
cellation of those accounts. 

Third, Mr. Bowsher's decision au- 
thorizes DOD to monkey with the M 
accounts indefinitely. 

Mr. Bowsher’s decision lacks a sound 
foundation in law. I am referring, of 
course, again to the 1990 M account re- 
form law embodied in sections 1405 and 
1406 of Public Law 101-510, the law that 
we passed in 1990 that canceled all M 
account authority. The intent of the 
law is crystal clear. There is no ambi- 
guity in the law whatsoever: No more 
slush fund in the honey pot, period. 

I believe that the legal analysis un- 
derlying Mr. Bowsher's decision in this 
M account case OK’ing a $130 million 
clerical error to be paid for is flawed 
for two reasons. 
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The first is that the M account re- 
form legislation canceled account bal- 
ances and provided no basis whatsoever 
for reopening them. This clear statu- 
tory directive supersedes existing dis- 
cretionary authority to reopen ac- 
counts to correct clerical errors. There 
is nothing in the law that leaves an op- 
portunity to go back and replace a 
missing decimal point or a lost num- 
ber. Again, that is a $130 million cleri- 
cal error that was a misplaced decimal. 

Next, the authority cited by the GAO 
is weak. The only authority that the 
Comptroller General gives is a handful 
of previous rulings by the Comptroller 
General and two paragraphs of dicta 
from Justice Blackmun’s opinion in 
the Republic National Bank of Miami 
versus United States. That opinion was 
joined by only two other Justices. In- 
stead, six Justices wrote concurrently 
to express their disagreement with the 
part of the opinion cited as authority 
for the General Accounting Office’s de- 
cision. 

Here is the legal basis for this, I want 
to emphasize. The Comptroller General 
used previous Comptroller General 
opinions and then dicta in a statement 
by a Supreme Court Justice that was a 
minority view, a 6-to-2 decision. It does 
not seem to me, regardless of how dis- 
tinguished Justice Blackmun might be, 
that the discussion in any way reaches 
the situation at hand as a basis for a 
legal determination for the Comptrol- 
ler General to approve a $130 million 
clerical error. I think it is a decision 
made in the sand that will not stand up 
to authority. 

Furthermore, I think the decision is 
unnecessary. The M account reform 
law contains a safety valve specifically 
designed to address the Department of 
Defense’s money problem. If the obliga- 
tions in question are legitimate and if 
they are properly chargeable to ac- 
counts that have been closed by law, 
then the Department of Defense is au- 
thorized under section 1405(b)(7) to use 
current appropriations to pay the bills. 

So I am baffled and somewhat dis- 
turbed by Mr. Bowsher’s decision al- 
lowing them to go elsewhere for $130 
million. In frustration, I requested a 
meeting with Mr. Bowsher. The meet- 
ing took place on November 4, 1993, in 
my office. It was attended by the Act- 
ing Comptroller General, Mr. Milton 
Socolar, who made the decision in Mr. 
Bowsher’s absence. But I can assure 
you that Mr. Bowsher is backing up 
Mr. Socolar 100 percent. The meeting 
with Mr. Socolar deepened very much 
my frustration. The meeting did noth- 
ing to address my concerns and to an- 
swer my questions. 

In a final attempt to clarify and re- 
solve the issue, I went back both to Mr. 
Bowsher and Mr. Socolar with three 
specific questions. These letters are 
dated November 9, 1993, and I ask unan- 
imous consent to print this correspond- 
ence, as well as the responses from the 
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General Accounting Office, 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


in the 


U.S. SENATE, 
Washington, DC, November 9, 1993. 
Hon. CHARLES A. BOWSHER, 
Comptroller General, U.S. General Accounting 
Office, Washington, DC. 

DEAR MR. BOWSHER: I am writing to ex- 
press concern about Mr. Socolar's recent de- 
cision giving the Department of Defense 
(DOD) continued access to certain “М” ac- 
counts that were closed by law. 

A сору of Mr. Socolar’s decision is at- 
tached for your review. It is dated September 
29, 1993. I understand that you were “‘travel- 
ing on the west coast“ on that date. In your 
absence, the decision was approved and 
signed by Mr. Socolar. 

I thought, perhaps, that you might either 
be unaware of Мг. Socolar's decision or 
maybe you just have not had a chance to re- 
view it. 

I am troubled by Mr. Socolar's decision 
and question its legal foundation. The opin- 
ion fails to address the question of why the 
M account reform law does not clearly elimi- 
nate any discretion to reopen closed ac- 
counts because of a clerical error, and fails 
to cite any binding legal authority in sup- 
port of this broad discretionary authority 
vested in the Treasury. 

I shared those same concerns with Mr. 
Socolar during a meeting in my office on Oc- 
tober 4th and repeated them in a letter to 
him dated today. A copy is attached for your 
information. 

Would you be kind enough to examine Mr. 
Socolar's decision on the М accounts and let 
me know whether you agree with his conclu- 
sions in their entirety. 

Your cooperation in this matter would be 


appreciated. 
Sincerely, 
CHARLES E. GRASSLEY, 
U.S. Senator. 
U.S. SENATE, 


Washington, DC, November 9, 1993. 
Mr. MILTON J. SOCOLAR, 
Acting Comptroller General, U.S. General Ac- 
counting Office, Washington, DC. 

DEAR MR. SOCOLAR: I am writing to follow 
up on our meeting of November 4th, concern- 
ing Department of Defense (DOD) M ac- 
counts. 

First, I would like to thank you for your 
willingness to review the evidence the Army 
will be submitting to the Department of the 
Treasury to prove that $130 million in budget 
authority was accidentally canceled due to 
clerical error. You agreed to report back to 
me within two weeks on the results of that 
review. I appreciate your offer and look for- 
ward to seeing your end product. 

I also hope you will scrutinize other simi- 
lar requests with equal vigor, because I keep 
hearing the Air Force has $200 to $300 million 
in “obvious clerical errors“ that it is ready 
to present to the Treasury now that your de- 
cision has been rendered. 

Second, I am not convinced that your deci- 
sion of September 29, 1993, that Treasury/ 
DOD can reopen accounts canceled pursuant 
to the M account reform act where there 
have been clerical or transcription errors, is 
supported by law. I find your analysis flawed 
for two reasons: 

(1) M account reform legislation clearly 
cancels account balances without providing 
any basis for reopening them. This clear 
statutory directive supersedes any otherwise 
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existing discretion to reopen accounts for 
clerical errors (refer to Section 1405 of Public 
Law 101-510). 

(2) Even if the M account reform law does 
not supersede otherwise existing discretion 
to correct clerical errors, the authority you 
provide for your contention that such discre- 
tion does exist is weak. Your only authority 
for this proposition is a handful of previous 
decisions of the Comptroller General and two 
paragraphs of dicta from Justice Blackmun’s 
opinion in Republic National Bank of Miami 
v. United States, a portion of the opinion of 
which only three justices joined. Indeed, six 
justices wrote concurrently to express their 
disagreement with the part of the opinion 
you cite as authority for your position. 
Moreover, the discussion by Justice 
Blackmun does not reach the situation at 
hand. This is not merely a situation involv- 
ing an “inaccurate transfer” ... Where 
money intended for one account was acciden- 
tally deposited in another." And in the М ac- 
count situation, there is clear Congressional 
authority that the accounts cannot be re- 
opened, even for clerical errors. 

Mr. Socolar, I urge you to clarify and re- 
veal the basis you found in the M account 
statute or other binding legal authority for 
concluding that Treasury/DOD retain au- 
thority to reopen the M accounts to correct 
clerical errors. 

Third, I fear that your decision gives DOD 
continued access to the M accounts for an in- 
definite period of time. 

Your decision directs the Secretary of the 
Treasury to “establish reasonable time lim- 
its“ for the correction of obvious clerical 
mistakes and for matching expenditures 
with obligations. 

Mr. Socolar, I do not understand why you 
failed to recommend reasonable time limits 
for recording financial transactions. 

As the Acting Comptroller General, you 
should know what constitutes a reason- 
able” period of time for recording obliga- 
tions and expenditures. Is it 5 days, a month, 
6 months, or 5 years? I would like to have a 
specific answer to the question. 

Fourth, I would like to have your advice 
and assistance in drafting legislation to end 
the widespread practice of not recording ob- 
ligations and expenditures as they occur. 

The failure to record obligations and ex- 
penditures in the books has led to a very 
dangerous situation. DOD could have up to 
$50 billion in “unmatched disbursements“ 
checks or payments that cannot be matched 
with or linked to obligations. 

A multi-billion dollar pool of unmatched 
disbursements—from a Pentagon bureau- 
crat's point of view—has many of the advan- 
tages of another slush fund. It can be used to 
hide illegal and unauthorized payments. 

As your office has reported in the recent 
past, this could mean that fraudulent or er- 
roneous payments may have occurred with- 
out being detected or disbursements have ex- 
ceeded appropriation and other legal limits.“ 
that is, a violation of the Anti-Deficiency 
Act (see AFMD-93-21, page 1). 

The inability to match disbursements with 
obligations led directly to your decision on 
the M accounts, and it is one of the main 
reasons why your auditors cannot audit the 
government's books—like those of the De- 
fense Business Operations Fund (DBOF). The 
continuing inability to match disbursements 
with obligations means that the government 
does not know which bills have been paid or 
how much money remains in the various ap- 
propriations accounts to cover emerging ob- 
ligations. It means DOD has lost control 
over the peoples’ money. It means DOD does 
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not know how the money is being spent. Fi- 
nancial management at the Pentagon is non- 
existent. 

I hope you will help me fix the problem. 
Now, what is the best way to do it? 

Should we try to beef up Section 3528 of 
Title 31? If “certifying officials’ were doing 
their jobs, as defined in Section 3528, all пес- 
essary accounting hookups would be made or 
established prior to payment. Unrecorded ob- 
ligations and unmatched disbursements 
would not exist. Why are “certifying offi- 
cials" failing to carry out their responsibil- 
ities under the law? Or is there a better way 
to accomplish that goal? 

I hope you will help me craft some reme- 
dial legislation. In doing this, we will need to 
work with the Governmental Affairs Com- 
mittee and Mr. Hamre in the Pentagon. 

Your assistance in these matters would be 
appreciated. 

Sincerely, 
CHARLES E. GRASSLEY, 
U.S. Senator. 
COMPTROLLER GENERAL 
OF THE UNITEL STATES, 
Washington, DC, December 22, 1993. 
Hon. CHARLES E. GRASSLEY, 
U.S. Senate. 

DEAR SENATOR GRASSLEY: Thank you for 
your letter of November 9, 1993 expressing 
concerns about our decision of September 29, 
1993 (В-251287). You are particularly con- 
cerned that by allowing the Department of 
the Treasury to correct obvious clerical er- 
rors in Department of Defense year-end re- 
ports on canceled merged balances, we are 
making additional budget authority avail- 
able to DOD. 

By separate letter of today’s date, Milton 
Socolar is responding to your specific con- 
cerns about the decision. As he explains in 
his letter to you, our decision does not pro- 
vide the Department of Defense (DOD) with 
any more budget authority than it otherwise 
would have. 

I share your desire to see significant im- 
provement in the accuracy and reliability of 
DOD’s financial management systems. As 
you know, our reports have repeatedly high- 
lighted the numerous problems at DOD in 
need of corrective action. Your continued in- 
terest and attention to these issues is vital if 
we are to make progress in solving these 
problems. 

I look forward to working with you on 
these important issues in the future. If I can 
be of further assistance, please do not hesi- 
tate to contact me. 

Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES A. BOWSHER, 
Comptroller General of the 
United States. 
SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO THE COMP- 
TROLLER GENERAL OF THE UNITED 
STATES, 
Washington, DC, December 22, 1993. 
Hon. CHARLES E. GRASSLEY, 
U.S. Senate. 

DEAR SENATOR GRASSLEY: This responds to 
your letter of November 9, 1993, regarding 
our decision of September 29, 1993 (В-251287), 
that the Department of the Treasury may 
correct obvious clerical errors in agency 
year-end reports on canceled merged bal- 
ances. In your letter, you question the legal 
basis for our conclusion that the Treasury 
may correct clear mistakes in the year-end 
reports. You also express concern that our 
decision would allow the Department of De- 
fense (DOD) to reopen closed merged (“М”) 
accounts and to have continued access to the 
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“М” accounts for an indefinite period of 
time. 

Because section 1405 of the National De- 
fense Authorization Act for Fiscal Year 1991, 
Pub. L. No. 101-510, 104 Stat. 1675 (1990), can- 
celed the merged balances, you are not per- 
suaded that there is any basis to reopen 
them, even to correct mistakes. You are also 
concerned about the adequacy of the au- 
thorities we cited to support our decision, 
particularly our quotation of dicta from Jus- 
tice Blackmun’s decision in Republic 
National Bank of Miami v. United States, 
U.S. . 138. Ct. 554, 561 (1992). 

Treasury's adjustment of the accounting 
records to correct obvious errors does not, in 
our view, offend section 1405, As we explained 
in our decision, we and the Comptroller of 
the Treasury before us have recognized the 
authority of the Treasury to correct mis- 
takes without obtaining legislation. See, 
e.g., 45 Comp. Gen. 724, 730 (1966); 3 Comp. 
Gen. 762 (1924); 2 Comp. Gen. 599, 601 (1923); 12 
Comp. Dec. 733, 735-36 (1906). This view is 
consistent with the judicial practice of re- 
lieving parties from the consequences of ac- 
cidental mistakes, for example, by reforming 
legal instruments to accurately reflect the 
true state of facts or the parties’ true agree- 
ment. See 27 Am. Jur. 2d, Equity §§ 28-35 
(1966); 66 Am. Jur. 2d, Reformation of Instru- 
ments, §§48, 77 (1973). 

Moreover, the purpose served by such cor- 
rections is a salutary one, namely, to correct 
errors in order that the accounts, in this 
case the canceled merged balances, accu- 
rately reflect the account balances. To pre- 
vent abuse, we carefully circumscribed this 
authority, limiting its use to cases of obvi- 
ous clerical errors supported by convincing 
evidence. 

With respect to your comments concerning 
our use of Justice Blackmun’s remark in Re- 
public National Bank of Miami v. United 
States, above, we agree that the passage 
quoted was dicta and, as you point out, that 
only two other justices joined this part of 
Justice Blackmun’s opinion. We still think 
that the nub of Justice Blackmun’s observa- 
tion holds true, namely, that you should not 
need an act of Congress to correct an obvious 
clerical error. The separate opinion of the 
Court did not dispute this principle; rather, 
they felt it was not relevant to the facts of 
the dispute at hand. See Republic National 
Bank of Miami v. United States, U.S. , 113 
8. Ct. 554, 562, fn. (1992) (Opinion of Chief Jus- 
tice Rehnquist). 

It is important to recognize that our deci- 
sion does not provide the Department of De- 
fense with any more budget authority. To 
the extent that there are corrections of re- 
porting errors resulting in restoration of 
canceled unobligated balances to canceled 
“М” accounts, no additional budget author- 
ity is created or provided. All obligated bal- 
ances in the “М” accounts involved in our 
September 29 decision were canceled on Sep- 
tember 30, 1993. The disbursement of any ob- 
ligation that should have been, but erro- 
neously was not, carried in the “М” ac- 
counts prior to cancellation will come out of 
current funds. The only effect of our decision 
derives from the fact that charges to current 
appropriations for obligations of canceled 
merged balances are limited to the unobli- 
gated balances of the original appropriation 
account available for the same purpose. Na- 
tional Defense Authorization Act for fiscal 
year 1991, Pub. L. No. 101-510, 104 Stat. 1680, 
§1405(b)(7) (1990) (codified at 31 U.S.C. 61551 
note). Consequently, in order to know how 
much current authority is available to cover 
old obligations, there needs to be an accu- 
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rate rendering of the balances in the old ac- 
counts. 

We understand that the Department of the 
Army does not intend to submit its request 
for correction of the alleged $130 million cer- 
tification error in its year-end report. With 
regard to the Department of the Air Force 
errors that you mention in your letter, to 
date the Air Force has not submitted a re- 
quest for correction to Treasury. Addition- 
ally, under Treasury's proposed instructions 
implementing our decision, agencies will be 
allowed to request correction of mistakes in 
the accounts canceled on September 30 on 
only one occasion. Treasury would require 
agencies to submit their requests for correc- 
tion by Мау 1, 1994, and to provide convinc- 
ing evidence of the clerical error. Since, as 
we stated in our decision, the type of clerical 
errors that Treasury can correct should typi- 
cally manifest themselves soon after the ас- 
count is closed, we have informally sug- 
gested to Treasury staff that 6 months may 
be longer than necessary to allow for the 
correction of obvious errors. 

We share your concern about the failure of 
the agencies to record obligations and ex- 
penditures as they occur and agree that this 
practice has exacerbated the problem of un- 
matched disbursements. We think, however, 
that current law adequately requires the 
agencies to record these obligations and ex- 
penditures. For example, 31 U.S.C. §§1501 and 
1108 contemplate that each agency will 
record all valid obligations of the govern- 
ment and certify to the accuracy of its obli- 
gations in its budget submission to the 
President and the Congress. Additionally, 
under 44 U.S.C, §3101, each federal agency 
head is required to make and preserve 
records containing adequate and proper doc- 
umentation of its essential transactions in 
order to protect the legal and financial 
rights of the government. Further, under the 
Financial Managers’ Financial Integrity 
Act, 31 U.S.C. §3512, and the Chief Financial 
Officers Act, 31 U.S.C. §901 et seq., agencies 
are required to establish systems of internal 
accounting and administrative controls 
which provide management with reasonable 
assurance that obligations are in compliance 
with applicable laws, and revenues and ex- 
penditures are properly accounted for and re- 
corded to permit the preparation of accounts 
and reliable financial reports. 

We think the statutes are clear with re- 
gard to the requirement for the proper re- 
cording of obligations and expenditures. 
What we think needs improvements is the 
execution of the requirement of these stat- 
utes. The reports cited in our decision point 
out the failure of DOD's accounting systems 
to meet these statutory requirements. For 
example, one of the reports found that the 
Navy has 312.3 billion in unmatched disburse- 
ments in its Standard Accounting and Re- 
porting System. The problem there was not 
caused by the lack of statutory guidance, 
but rather was caused by the Navy’s failure 
to comply with existing guidance, procedural 
requirements, and internal controls. We rec- 
ommended that the Assistant Secretary of 
the Navy (Financial Management) enforce 
existing regulations and procedures which 
require the proper resolution of this prob- 
lem.“ 

We think the Department's Chief Financial 
Officer must take the appropriate steps to 
address DOD's failure to record its obliga- 
tions and expenditures and that other prob- 


1GAO Report to the Acting Secretary of the Navy, 
“FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT—Navy Records Con- 
tain Billions in Unmatched Disbursements", GAO/ 
AFMD-93-21 (June 1993). 
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lems we all know exist. In this regard, con- 
tinued oversight by the Congress and the 
audit community is the more effective re- 
sponse. 

We trust that you will find this informa- 
tion useful. 

Sincerely yours, 
MILTON J. SOCOLAR, 

Special Assistant to the Comptroller General. 

Mr. GRASSLEY. Madam President, 
my questions to Mr. Bowsher were as 
follows: What was the legal authority 
for the decision to open the M ac- 
counts? And, second, how long will the 
Department of Defense have access to 
the M accounts beyond the statutory 
deadline already passed as of Septem- 
ber 30, 1993? Last, what kind of reme- 
dial legislation is needed to address 
these issues in the future if, as I stated, 
the 1990 law that gives the Department 
of Defense authority to come to Con- 
gress, if there has been a clerical error, 
does not fill the needs of the Depart- 
ment of Defense? 

I did receive an answer to that letter 
on December 22, 1993. The letters from 
Mr. Bowsher and Mr. Socolar did not 
help to bring the issue into sharper 
focus. What is the legal authority for 
allowing the Department of Defense to 
regain access to M accounts shut down 
3 years ago? What is the authority for 
allowing the Department of Defense to 
draw on account balances that have 
been canceled by law? Both Mr. 
Bowsher and Mr. Socolar go to great 
lengths to deny the decision does what 
it is really designed to do: Help the De- 
partment of Defense get more money 
out of the back door. This is what Mr. 
Bowsher and Mr. Socolar said: 

Our decision does not provide the Depart- 
ment of Defense with any more budget au- 
thority. 

Madam President, that is flat wrong. 
All of the fuss and all of the maneuver- 
ing tells me that money is indeed the 
issue. More money is at stake. The $130 
million sought by the Army, that was a 
misplaced decimal, a clerical error, has 
been canceled by law. It is gone, it is 
wiped off the books. But that is $130 
million more that was spent not appro- 
priated by Congress. 

Now Mr. Bowsher has dredged up an 
obscure legal gimmick to reauthorize 
that $130 million in the Army budget 
authority that was canceled by law. If 
that happens, then we are talking new 
budget authority; absolutely new budg- 
et authority without a bill passing 
Congress because the old budget au- 
thority was canceled by Congress. 

So, Madam President, Mr. Bowsher is 
creating more budget authority. I 
think Mr. Bowsher made a bad deci- 
sion. Unless Mr. Bowsher is able to 
identify a solid legal foundation to sup- 
port his decision, he should withdraw 
the authority to reopen the M ac- 
counts. And if we do not get this set- 
tled with a more justified approach by 
the Comptroller General, I hope we in 
this body for future clerical errors, 
whether they are $130 million clerical 
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errors, more or less, that we will reject 
them as we rejected such a request 
that was made under the 1990 law to 
the Congress of the United States, be- 
cause anything short of doing that is 
just simply, through the back door, 
giving the Department of Defense the 
authority to spend hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars of more money. 
I yield the floor. 


MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. KERRY. Madam President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate 
now be in a period for morning busi- 
ness, with Senators permitted to speak 
therein for up to 10 minutes each. 

Mr. D’AMATO addressed the Chair. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
MATHEWS). The Senator from New 
York. 


CONSIDERATION OF PUBLIC AND 
REGULATORY POLICY—MADISON 
GUARANTY 


Mr. D'AMATO. Mr. President, today 
eight members of the Senate Banking 
Committee have sent a letter to Chair- 
man RIEGLE, a letter which I am not 
only going to read, but ask it be print- 
ed in the RECORD. 

I ask unanimous consent that that 
letter be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

U.S. SENATE, 
Washington, DC, January 28, 1994. 
Hon. DONALD W. RIEGLE, 
Chairman, Committee on Banking, Housing and 
Urban Affairs, U.S. Senate, Washington, 
DC. 


DEAR MR. CHAIRMAN: Notwithstanding the 
recent appointment of a special counsel to 
investigate potential criminal wrongdoing in 
connection with Madison Guaranty, a failed 
savings and loan, the constitutional respon- 
sibility of Congress to consider the serious 
questions of public and regulatory policy 
raised by this controversy remains. 

Last December Senator D’Amato requested 
Committee action with respect to this issue. 
In the intervening time, numerous questions 
that fall within our Committee's legislative 
and oversight jurisdiction have gone unan- 
swered. A review of the limited information 
that is publicly available indicates a variety 
of germane issues that command the Com- 
mittee’s attention. We believe that the 
Banking Committee would be derelict in its 
duty if it does not address important issues, 
such as: 

Is the RTC continuing its investigations 
into Madison and what is the status of any 
such investigation? How is it that the RTC 
was able to prepare criminal referrals as 
early as October 1992, but is unable to follow- 
up with a civil proceeding? Will the RTC 
complete any current investigations prior to 
the expiration of the statute of limitations 
one month from now? 

Did the RTC act as quickly and effectively 
as possible to ensure that the Madison bail- 
out cost the taxpayers as little as possible? 

Did the principal shareholders or officers 
of Madison direct Madison resources into 
other business ventures in which they were 
involved? 
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What caused the break-down of the FDIC's 
procedures for detecting and addressing con- 
flicts-of-interest when the Rose Law Firm 
was retained to sue Frost and Co.? 

Why did the FDIC agree to settle its $60 
million case against Frost and Co. for $1 mil- 
lion, an amount that is allegedly less than 
the limit of the firm's malpractice insurance 
coverage? 

This Committee has a solid and proud 
record of addressing concerns relating to the 
safety and soundness of insured depository 
institutions. We believe the Committee has 
the duty to review thoroughly these and 
other relevant issues and to obtain informa- 
tion that will be useful as the Committee 
continues to consider new legislative initia- 
tives and to improve the existing legislative 
framework to ensure the protection of de- 
positors and taxpayers. 

In the light of this, pursuant to Rule 26.3 of 
the Standing Rules of the Senate, we request 
that you convene a special meeting of the 
Senate Committee on Banking, Housing and 
Urban Affairs to enable the full Committee 
to consider appropriate Committee action in 
connection with Madison. We believe the 
Committee must exercise its jurisdiction and 
examine the circumstances and events sur- 
rounding Madison's operations and failure. 

Sincerely, 
PHIL GRAMM, 
CONNIE MACK, 
ROBERT BENNETT, 
WILLIAM ROTH, 
ALFONSE D'AMATO, 
CHRISTOPHER BOND, 
LAUCH FAIRCLOTH, 
PETE БомЕмісі. 

Mr. D’AMATO. Mr. President, before 
I tell you why the eight Republicans on 
the Banking Committee took this ex- 
traordinary action, I would like to dis- 
cuss another issue pertaining to Madi- 
son Guaranty. 

We have on two previous occasions, 
January 11 and January 25, requested 
that the RTC—that is the body respon- 
sible for any civil investigation—tell 
us when the statute of limitations ex- 
pires on civil actions against Madison, 
and we have received nothing but 
shocking delays and still no official re- 
sponse to our request for this basic in- 
formation. 

The first letter was dated January 11; 
the last one January 25. My staff has 
been in constant contact and, indeed, 
we were promised a response yesterday. 

As of this afternoon, we still have no 
response from the RTC. We still have 
not learned when the statute of limita- 
tions runs out on Madison and 
Whitewater. What we have here is 
shocking inaction. Now we learn—and 
we were told this only by telephone, 
and it was supposedly going to be con- 
firmed by a letter to us the day before 
yesterday—and then it was promised to 
us yesterday, and then it was promised 
to us today—that the civil statute of 
limitations could possibly expire as 
soon as February 28. It appears quite 
possible that little, if anything, is 
being done to protect the taxpayers’ 
and to punish the wrongdoers, or bring 
about a recovery of taxpayers’ money. 

During this critical period, valuable 
time has been lost, and this must stop. 
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Mr. President, the clock is ticking. The 
statute of limitations is running out. 
And I have to suggest to you that this 
is a coverup by the RTC, which delib- 
erately refuses to tell us when the stat- 
ute of limitations is running out. 

Now, they have had this matter for a 
number of years. There has been in- 
tense interest and scrutiny, and if their 
attorneys are doing anything, I cannot 
believe that they could not tell us 
within the last 2 weeks when the stat- 
ute of limitations on civil liability 
runs out. And when they ignore the 
statute of limitations, justice is de- 
nied. Indeed, if it is February 28, we 
have a right to know. If it is March, we 
have a right to know. If it is August, 
we have a right to know. We also have 
a right to know what, if anything, is 
being done. 

That brings me to the other reason 
for his statement. The Republican 
members of the Banking Committee 
wrote a letter to Chairman RIEGLE. 
Once before, I requested that the Bank- 
ing Committee conduct hearings. Now, 
since I made that request, I must point 
out special counsel has been appointed, 
but special counsel is going to look 
only into criminal matters. Possible 
civil actions that would toll the stat- 
ute is not a matter that the special 
counsel is reviewing. If the RTC con- 
tinues to conduct itself as it has, what 
we are going to face is a situation 
where the statute of limitation has run 
out, there has been no attempt to toll 
the statute by way of a voluntary 
agreement. The people are going to be 
denied the truth and taxpayers are 
going to be denied the ability to re- 
cover any moneys to which they might 
be entitled. It was that which prompt- 
ed all of the Members on the Repub- 
lican side to join in this letter to 
Chairman RIEGLE. 

Let me read it to you: 

Dear Mr. Chairman: Notwithstanding the 
recent appointment of a special counsel to 
investigate potential criminal wrongdoing in 
connection with Madison Guaranty, a failed 
savings and loan, the constitutional respon- 
sibility of Congress to consider the serious 
questions of public and regulatory policy 
raised by this controversy remains. 

Last December Senator D'AMATO requested 
committee action with respect to this issue. 
In the intervening time, numerous questions 
that fall within our committee’s legislative 
and oversight jurisdiction have gone unan- 
swered. A review of the limited information 
that is publicly available indicates a variety 
of germane issues that command the com- 
mittee’s attention. We believe that the 
Banking Committee would be derelict in its 
duty if it does not address important issues 
such as: 

Is the RTC continuing its investigation 
into Madison and what is the status of any 
such investigation? 

Mr. President, if I may interject a 
comment here. That is a very simple, 
forthright request. We do not get any 
answers from the RTC. Certainly the 
Congress of the United States has an 
obligation to ascertain this kind of in- 
formation. The letter goes on: 
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How is it that the RTC was able to prepare 
criminal referrals as early as October 1992 
but is unable to follow-up with a civil pro- 
ceeding? 

Mr. President, again, I would men- 
tion, that is a rather shocking situa- 
tion. Criminally, they have moved 
ahead, but as it relates to the civil ac- 
tion, they cannot even tell us when the 
statute of limitations runs out. They 
tell my staff on the telephone that it 
may be February 28. They tell us that 
they are going to answer in writing but 
we have no answer. The letter goes on 
further: 

Will the RTC complete any current inves- 
tigations prior to the expiration of these 
statutes of limitations one month from now? 

Did the RTC act as quickly and effectively 
as possible to ensure that the Madison bail- 
out cost the taxpayers as little as possible? 

Mr. President, if I may interject 
again—certainly that is well within the 
purview of the Congress of the United 
States and the Banking Committee to 
ascertain. Should we wait until the 
statute of limitations runs out and 
then have a moot and academic ques- 
tion? Is that what this is about? Does 
that not seem like an RTC coverup? I 
suggest it is. Let me continue with the 
letter: 

Did the principal shareholders or officers 
of Madison direct Madison resources into 
any other business ventures in which they 
were involved? 

What caused the breakdown of the FDIC’s 
procedures for detecting and addressing con- 
flicts of interest when the Rose law firm was 
retained to sue Frost and Co.? 

Why did the FDIC agree to settle its $60 
million case against Frost and Co. for $1 mil- 
lion, an amount that is allegedly less than 
the limit of the firm’s malpractice insurance 
coverage? 

Mr. President, again I believe that 
cries out for an answer, and an answer 
now, not after the statute of limita- 
tions runs. 

Mr. President, I would point out that 
the clock is ticking. And there are 
those who, it appears to me, would like 
that clock to tick right on past and the 
American people be lulled to sleep and 
the Congress to be lulled to sleep. Mr. 
President, the letter continues: 

This Committee has a solid and proud 
record of addressing concerns relating to the 
safety and soundness of insured depository 
institutions. We believe the Committee has 
the duty to review thoroughly these and 
other relevant issues and to obtain informa- 
tion that will be useful as the Committee 
continues to consider new legislative initia- 
tives and to improve the existing legislative 
framework to ensure the protection of de- 
positors and taxpayers. 

In light of this, pursuant to rule 26.3 of the 
Standing Rules of the Senate, we request 
that you convene a special meeting of the 
Senate Committee on Banking, Housing, and 
Urban Affairs to enable the full Committee 
to consider appropriate Committee action in 
connection with Madison. We believe the 
Committee must exercise its jurisdiction and 
examine the circumstances and events sur- 
rounding Madison's operations and failure. 


The letter is signed by myself as 
ranking member, Senator GRAMM, Sen- 
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ator BOND, Senator MACK, Senator 
FAIRCLOTH, Senator BENNETT, Senator 
ROTH, and Senator DOMENICI. 

Mr. President, let me conclude by 
saying that this matter is not going to 
go away. Let me say that the clock is 
ticking. Here we are, the end of Janu- 
ary, and we are talking about possibly 
28 days remaining to find out the an- 
swers to these perplexing problems. We 
understand why it is and how it is that 
some may be afraid to take up this 
question, but I have to tell you that we 
have a responsibility of seeking the 
truth. This Senator, nor any of my col- 
leagues who joined in this letter, make 
no charges of wrongdoing, but I do sug- 
gest that the RTC has an obligation to 
be responsive not only to the Congress 
but to the people of the United States. 
We are talking about a situation where 
an institution has been bilked of mil- 
lions and millions of dollars, and I say 
bilked because we find people who bor- 
rowed huge sums of money but who 
paid back little or none of it. 

We have a situation where the stat- 
ute of limitations is running out, and 
as of February 28, if the RTC is correct 
in their telephone conversations with 
me. The statute may bring to an end 
any ability to pursue claims that the 
American taxpayers may justifiably 
have. Then the RTC hides this in the 
shroud that the statute has run. That 
is not good enough. I hope that this 
body will not be a party to the RTC’s 
silence by our acquiescence to what 
seems at the present time to be an RTC 
coverup. The American people are enti- 
tled to the truth. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. NICKLES. Mr. President, I wish 
to compliment my friend and colleague 
from New York for his statement in 
this matter. I happen to concur with 
his statement on this issue. 

I would also like to compliment Sen- 
ator DOLE for basically expressing 
some of the concerns that are needed 
to be expressed by this body. 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR HATCH 
REGARDING HIS SENSE-OF-THE- 
SENATE RESOLUTION ОМ REC- 
OGNITION OF ISRAEL 


At the request of Senator D'AMATO, 
the following statement, and a sense- 
of-the-Senate resolution, were ordered 
to be printed in the RECORD: 
èe Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, this 
amendment is simple and straight- 
forward. It urges the Department of 
State to request that recipients of 
American foreign assistance recognize 
Israel. I do not believe that the State 
Department has done enough to bring 
down the diplomatic walls that con- 
tinue to isolate Israel, and it is my 
hope that this amendment serves as a 
catalyst for action. 

Israel has existed since May 1948, yet 
49 countries have failed to recognize 
her legitimate right to exist. Of this 
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number, 32 countries receive some form 
of assistance from the United States. 
These states are shown on the map. It 
is imperative that these countries in 
particular understand the importance 
that the United States attaches to its 
relationship with Israel. 

In fact, it is time that the inter- 
national community treat Israel with 
the respect it deserves. Israel has ex- 
isted for almost 46 years and is the 
most willing partner in the peace proc- 
ess. It should be commended rather 
than condemned and ignored by mem- 
bers of the international community. 

In 1992 alone, China and India both 
recognized Israel. I should point out 
that I am pleased that Madagascar, 
which is on this map, decided to estab- 
lish diplomatic ties with Israel begin- 
ning yesterday. Unfortunately, a large 
number of states have failed to follow 
their lead. 

During the past 2 years, I have per- 
sonally sent letters with a number of 
my colleagues to the leaders of Indo- 
nesia, Pakistan, and Bangladesh re- 
questing them to recognize Israel. I 
have appealed personally to ambas- 
sadors of these countries. It is hard for 
me to understand how the PLO can 
enter into negotiations with Israel and 
yet these countries refuse to establish 
ties with Israel. 

I do not understand why Indonesia, 
the largest Moslem country in the 
world, is unable to establish diplomatic 
relations with Israel. I do not under- 
stand why Pakistan is unable to do so. 
I do not understand precisely why Ban- 
gladesh, which has received substantial 
American aid during a series of natural 
disasters, denies one of our most im- 
portant allies the most basic and fun- 
damental right accorded to a state. 

I do not understand why Kuwait—a 
country that the United States helped 
liberate from Iraqi aggression—has not 
recognized Israel. While Kuwait does 
not receive direct American aid at this 
point, it was the most direct bene- 
ficiary of the Persian Gulf war. 

Most important, I do not understand 
why the State Department is not doing 
more in this area. The United States 
will provide over $523 million to 32 of 
these countries that do not recognize 
Israel. I believe that every U.S. Ambas- 
sador in such a country should be re- 
quired to raise this issue with the host 
government. 

I believe that only then will these 
countries get the message that the 
United States is serious about this 
matter. 

The amendment to be proposed reads 
as follows: 

AMENDMENT NO.— 
(Purpose: To express the sense of the Senate 
regarding Israel's diplomatic status) 

At the appropriate place in the bill, insert 
the following: 

Sec. .The Congress finds that: 

Whereas Israel continues to be a leader in 
the Middle East peace process and the only 
democracy in the region; 
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Whereas оп Мау 14, 1948, the United States 
was the first country to accord de facto гес- 
ognition to Israel; 

Whereas after over 46 years of independ- 
ence Israel is recognized only by 132 coun- 
tries around the world; 

Whereas 49 countries have no diplomatic 
relations with Israel, including 32 that col- 
lectively receive in FY 94 over $523 million in 
U.S. foreign assistance; 

Whereas China and India recognized the 
state of Israel іп 1992; 

Whereas Israel is a legitimate state and 
sovereign entity that deserves to be accorded 
full diplomatic recognition by members of 
the international community; 

Whereas the following states will receive 
direct and indirect U.S. foreign assistance 
this year and have failed to recognize Israel: 
Afghanistan; Algeria; Bahrain; Bangladesh; 
Botswana; Burundi; Cape Verde; Chad; 
Djibouti; Ghana; Guinea; Guinea-Bissau; In- 
donesia; Jordan; Laos; Lebanon; Madagascar; 
Maldives; Mauritania; Morocco; Namibia; 
Niger; Oman; Pakistan; Rwanda; Senegal; 
Somalia; Sri Lanka; Tanzania; Tunisia; 
Uganda; and Yemen. 

Resolved: It is the sense of the Senate that 
the Secretary of State should make the issue 
of Israel's diplomatic status a priority and 
urge countries that receive American aid to 
immediately establish full diplomatic rela- 
tions with the state of Israel.» 


Mr. NICKLES addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma [Mr. NICKLES] is 
recognized. 


IMPORTANT ISSUES RAISED BY 
WHITEWATER INVESTIGATION 


Mr. NICKLES. Mr. President, I rise 
today concerning a matter known as 
Whitewater—a 230-acre development in 
the Ozark Mountains of Arkansas that 
was partially owned by Bill and Hillary 
Clinton from 1978 until just after his 
election as President. 

They sold their interest to James 
McDougal, their partner in Whitewater 
and former owner of Madison Guar- 
anty, a failed savings and loan institu- 
tion, and they reported a $1,000 capital 
gains on their 1992 tax returns. But 
since November, there has been intense 
media coverage of the web of relation- 
ships, and questionable actions which 
raised several serious issues and ques- 
tions that point to the need for con- 
gressional hearings. 

As most of my colleagues know, con- 
gressional hearings concurrent with in- 
vestigations by a special counsel are 
not without precedent. We all remem- 
ber the Iran-Contra independent coun- 
sel and the joint committee of Con- 
gress which concurrently held hear- 
ings. 

Let me state at the outset that the 
President, both directly and through 
his spokesmen, have repeatedly denied 
any wrongdoing. And I hope for their 
sake, and for the sake of the Presi- 
dency and our Nation, that they are 
right. 

But Mr. President, several news- 
papers with national reputations for 
accuracy and credibility, including the 
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New York Times, Wall Street Journal, 
Los Angeles Times, Chicago Tribune, 
the Associated Press, Washington Post, 
and the Washington Times, have pub- 
lished scores of reports on this matter. 
Several reports strongly suggest that 
procedures and rules were not followed, 
and yes, that laws were broken that re- 
sulted in millions of taxpayers’ dollars 
being lost. Based on published reports, 
here are some of the serious issues that 
are being raised that I believe merit 
congressional hearings: 

First, the New York Times reported 
on March 8, 1992, that Bill and Hillary 
Clinton's 50-percent stake in 
Whitewater was the result of little 
money“ being invested by them. Does 
this constitute a gift to Bill Clinton, 
who was then Arkansas’ Attorney Gen- 
eral, its top law enforcement officer, 
and a candidate for Governor? 

This question is important: If a gift 
of money or a loan was made to help 
make Bill and Hillary Clinton full 
partners in the investment, then it 
might answer, in part, some of the 
other actions the special counsel is 
now investigating. 

Second, did Bill Clinton’s 1984 reelec- 
tion campaign receive money illegally 
from Madison Guaranty, so it could 
pay off a $50,000 debt owned by the can- 
didate to another bank? In the late 
stages of his 1984 reelection campaign, 
Governor Clinton took out a personal 
loan of $50,000 and lent it to his cam- 
paign. 

The New York Times on November 2, 
1993, reported that Bill Clinton put 
McDougal in charge of paying off that 
debt. McDougal held a debt-retirement 
fundraiser for Clinton in April 1985. 
Several published reports suggest that 
McDougal illegally diverted money 
from the Savings & Loan into Clinton’s 
campaign. The Arkansas Democrat Ga- 
zette newspaper reported on January 
15, 1994, that at least one person listed 
as having donated money at that event 
has denied contributing to Clinton. 

Third, did Governor Clinton pressure 
a lender to illegally issue an SBA- 
backed loan to Susan McDougal, the 
wife of his business partner? David 
Hale was the owner of Capital Manage- 
ment Services, a specialized small busi- 
ness investment company who by law 
was only allowed to lend money to dis- 
advantaged business owners. He is now 
under indictment for defrauding the 
SBA on other loans not related to 
Whitewater. 

Mr. Hale has now stepped forward to 
allege that Governor Clinton not only 
pressured him into giving a $300,000 
loan to Susan McDougal for 
Whitewater purposes, but that he met 
with the Governor and James 
McDougal to structure the loan. Let 
me quote from a Washington Times 
story of November 4, 1993: 

They all knew Mrs. McDougal did not le- 
gally qualify for the SBA loan, Mr. Hale said, 
and at this second meeting Mr. Clinton told 
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him that the Clinton name could not be asso- 
ciated with the deal, [quote], anywhere in 
this, anywhere at all.“ 

That is a very, very serious charge, 
Mr. President. This former county and 
municipal judge alleges that the Gov- 
ernor of Arkansas knowingly helped 
defraud the Small Business Adminis- 
tration for a $300,000 loan, a loan he 
stood to benefit from as coowner of 
Whitewater Development. Mr. Hale 
said he never saw Susan McDougal in 
the course of issuing the loan. 

It was this allegation, along with Mr. 
Hale’s indictment оп unrelated 
charges, that got Congress’ attention. 
Not just that of Congressman JIM 
LEACH but the chairman of the House 
Small Business Committee, Congress- 
man JOHN LAFALCE, a Democrat. On 
November 5, he asked the SBA for a 
full report on the matter. I commend 
him for his leadership. He asked the 
SBA for their report by November 15. 
We have not yet seen that report. 

The first Senator to step forward was 
our colleague from North Carolina, 
LAUCH FAIRCLOTH, who in early Novem- 
ber had the foresight to ask for the ap- 
pointment of a special counsel. I com- 
mend my colleague for pursuing this 
matter. 

Fourth, did Governor Clinton in 1984 
pressure his Whitewater business part- 
ner, James McDougal, into hiring Hil- 
lary Rodham Clinton to handle some of 
Madison's legal business? 

The Los Angeles Times on November 
7, 1993, reported McDougal said Clinton 
stopped by after a morning jog to tell 
him that family finances were tight 
and asked if he could please throw 
some of Madison Guaranty Savings’ 
legal business to his attorney wife, Hil- 
lary Rodham Clinton. When asked how 
much they needed, Clinton said ‘'$2,000 
a month,“ according to McDougal. Hil- 
lary Clinton, then with the Rose law 
firm, began accepting a $2,000-a-month 
retainer from Madison Guaranty. 

Several newspapers, including the 
Washington Post on January 24, 1994, 
reported that Hillary Rodham Clinton 
in 1985 also helped prepare a stock re- 
issue plan for Madison to a State secu- 
rities commissioner, Beverly Bassett 
Schaefer, whom Governor Clinton had 
just appointed. The new commis- 
sioner’s brother had been Clinton’s 
campaign manager. The stock reissue 
plan was approved. 

Were any laws broken? Perhaps not. 
But it is important to know whether, 
and to what extent, this obvious con- 
flict of interest contributed to Madi- 
son’s failure, which cost the taxpayers 
of this country an estimated $47 mil- 
lion. 

Fifth, were Bill and Hillary Clinton 
passive stockholders in the manage- 
ment of Whitewater, as they claim? 
The President and White House spokes- 
men say yes. But several media reports 
suggest otherwise. The Washington 
Times on November 4, 1993 and other 
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publications have outlined several П- 
nancial transactions by Whitewater di- 
rectly involving the Clintons. 

In that story, the Washington Times 
reported that in 1987, Hillary Rodham 
Clinton asked James McDougal to de- 
liver Whitewater’s records to the gov- 
ernor’s mansion. In 1988, Hillary 
Rodham Clinton asked for power of at- 
torney over all of Whitewater's affairs. 
That does not constitute passive in- 
volvement. Those records, by the way, 
are apparently missing. 

Sixth, the Washington Post reported 
on November 3, 1993, that in 1989, the 
Rose law firm sought the FDIC's busi- 
ness to prosecute Madison Guaranty 
after it had failed, in hopes of recover- 
ing lost assets. The FDIC sought to 
capture $60 million. The Rose law firm 
settled for merely $1 million. The lead 
attorney was Rose’s managing partner, 
Webster Hubbell, now Associate Attor- 
ney General of the United States. 

Why is that important? Remember 
that the Rose law firm, where Hillary 
Rodham Clinton was a partner, had 
represented Madison for 15 months, 
during 1984 and 1985. The Rose firm 
sought the FDIC’s business in a letter 
signed by then-senior partner Vincent 
Foster. Foster said the following in 
that letter to the FDIC: “Тһе firm does 
not represent any savings and loan as- 
sociation in state or federal regulatory 
matters.” 

Webster Hubbell and the FDIC have a 
difference of opinion over whether Hub- 
bell told them that he had a potential 
conflict of interest, including the fact 
his father-in-law, Seth Ward, had done 
substantial business with Madison. The 
Rose firm collected a fee of $400,000. 

Mr. President, the Rose firm had no 
business soliciting the FDIC for busi- 
ness to prosecute a savings & loan it 
had once represented. The FDIC clearly 
should not have given them that busi- 
ness. Just how they got the business, 
and why they sought it, given all the 
relationships involved, and given how 
much the taxpayers of this country 
lost as a result of Madison’s failure, is 
an extremely important question. 

Needless to say, when they were only 
successful in obtaining $1 million when 
FDIC was seeking $60 million, and of 
the $1 million that was obtained, 
$400,000 went to the law firm, and the 
fact that that law firm previously rep- 
resented the S&L is an obvious conflict 
of interest, and needless to say the tax- 
payers really came out on the short 
end of the stick. 

Seventh, Paula Casey was nominated 
by President Clinton, and was con- 
firmed by this body, as the U.S. attor- 
ney for the Eastern District of Arkan- 
sas. She has a long-standing relation- 
ship with the President. She was a law 
student of Bill Clinton’s when he was a 
professor at the University of Arkansas 
in the 197078. She had been a campaign 
volunteer. 

On November 9, 1993, the Associated 
Press and others reported that she 
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recused herself from an RTC criminal 
referral to the Justice Department in- 
volving the use of Whitewater in a 
check-kiting scheme. The criminal re- 
ferral targeted James and Susan 
McDougal, and mentioned that Bill and 
Hillary Clinton could have benefited 
from it, although there was no evi- 
dence to support that. 

But the Washington Post reported on 
November 11, 1993, that only 2 weeks 
earlier, Casey wrote the RTC to concur 
with the Justice Department’s decision 
that a criminal probe was not war- 
ranted. Why did she not recuse herself 
then? 

Mr. President, the Department of 
Justice Manual for U.S. attorneys is 
quite specific about recusals. Recusals 
are required if a conflict of interest ex- 
ists, and I quote, “because a U.S. attor- 
ney has a personal interest in the out- 
come of the matter or because he/she 
has or had a professional relationship 
with parties or counsel; or for other 
good cause * * .“ 

If she found reason to recuse herself 
on November 9, as Whitewater was pub- 
licly unraveling, why didn’t she recuse 
herself before it began hitting the front 
pages of the Nation’s newspapers? It 
appears she violated Department of 
Justice rules, and we deserve an expla- 
nation. 

Eighth, it was not revealed until De- 
cember 21, in the Wall Street Journal, 
just before Christmas, that two White 
House political aides, including the 
Chief of Staff for Mrs. Clinton, had en- 
tered Vince Foster’s office shortly 
after he committed suicide to remove 
files related to Whitewater. For 5 
months, the White House and the Clin- 
ton’s attorney not only had possession 
of records, but kept it a secret. 

Unlike the other issues, this one does 
involve the President of the United 
States and the White House staff. What 
happened to the files after they were 
removed from Vince Foster’s office? 
Why were the records not turned over 
to the Park Police as part of their ini- 
tial investigation? Did they mislead 
the Park Police in the course of an offi- 
cial investigation? 

Why the secrecy? What was the 
White House trying to hide? 

This is clearly an ethical matter 
which should be looked into. We need 
to know whether the White House vio- 
lated ethics rules or broke the law in 
the handling of these files from the 
time of Vince Foster’s death until they 
were supposedly turned over to the 
Justice Department just last week. 

President Clinton stated on Decem- 
ber 23 he would turn over the docu- 
ments to the Justice Department. They 
were not turned over until the week of 
January 18—over 3 weeks had tran- 
spired—and then only after they were 
issued under the guise of a subpoena, 
which keeps those records from being 
made public. Again, why is there se- 
crecy? This is not some transaction 
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that has a great deal of insight and in- 
trusion into a family matter. This is a 
real estate transaction. Why the se- 
crecy? Why are they trying to hide? 
Why not make these records public and 
answer these questions and get this 
issue totally behind us? 

Ninth, how much did the Clintons ac- 
tually make or lose from their 
Whitewater investment? 

Why is this important? It raises a 
question whether the American people 
were deliberately mislead by the Clin- 
ton campaign in 1992 on Whitewater; 
whether as early as March 1992, a 
coverup was underway. 

In the 1992 campaign, after the New 
York Times first broke the story about 
Whitewater, candidate Bill Clinton on 
March 12 commissioned a full financial 
review of the land deal. He asked a 
Denver attorney and friend, James 
Lyons, to lead the effort along with a 
Denver forensic accounting firm. 

The Lyons report said the Clintons 
lost more than $60,000 in Whitewater. 
But the Lyons report has come under 
assault for not mentioning some very 
important facts, which have been out- 
lined in a Wall Street Journal story of 
January 4, 1994. 

But Time magazine on January 24, 
1994, after reviewing land records in 
Madison County, AK, came up with 
some new information: The Clintons 
and the McDougals originally bought 
the land for about $882 per acre in 1978. 
A year later, they sold the land to 
Whitewater Development for $1,087 an 
acre. Who owned Whitewater? James 
and Susan McDougal and Bill and Hil- 
lary Clinton. This transaction strongly 
suggests that the Clintons made thou- 
sands of dollars off Whitewater. 

If the Clinton’s lost so much money, 
Mr. President, why did they not claim 
that loss on their tax returns? In their 
1992 tax returns, they actually claimd a 
$1,000 capital gains from the sale of 
their Whitewater investment to part- 
ner James McDougal. McDougal him- 
self has said the loss probably totaled 
about $9,000. We deserve to know the 
truth. 

There are a few other things the 
Lyons report glossed over. 

It failed to even mention White- 
water’s single largest transaction, the 
purchase of over 1,000 acres from Inter- 
national Paper Corp. 

It failed to mention a highly unusual 
airplane-for-land swap between 
Whitewater and James McDougal in- 
volving Webster Hubbell's father-in- 
law, a Madison subsidiary employee. 

And it forgot to mention that 
Whitewater failed to file tax returns 
for 3 years. 

That is issue No. 10. Why did 
Whitewater not file tax returns for 3 
years? 

Now Mr. President, you and I file tax 
returns. It is no secret that every 
working American, every family, every 
corporation in this country, by law, 
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must file a tax return, even if they do 
not owe any taxes, even if they lost 
money. Failure to file is a crime. 

It was not revealed until December 
19, 1992, in the Washington Post that 
the Clintons discovered after the elec- 
tion that Whitewater had not paid 
taxes for 3 years. Keep in mind, the 
President’s friend, Mr. Lyons, had con- 
ducted a Whitewater review in 1992, to 
investigate the entire Whitewater epi- 
sode. But it was not discovered until 
after the election that they had not 
paid taxes. 

The President-elect and Mrs. Clinton 
directed Vince Foster, working with 
Whitewater accounts, to prepare the 
returns. They were filed in June of last 
year. 

Mr. President, Whitewater was in- 
volved in the failure of a federally in- 
sured savings and loan, a failure that 
cost taxpayers at least $47 million. 
Whitewater was involved in the appar- 
ent defrauding of the Small Business 
Administration. Whitewater failed to 
file Federal income tax for 3 years. 
Whitewater was the subject of a crimi- 
nal referral by the Resolution Trust 
Corporation. And now Whitewater 
records under Vince Foster’s control 
may have been mishandled, even hid- 
den from those investigating his death. 

Mr. President, the Clintons own, or 
reported that they own one-half of 
Whitewater. 

Mr. President, how long have we been 
hearing President Clinton talk about 
the last 12 years? How many times 
have we heard the 198075 being referred 
to as the decade of greed when the rich 
benefited at the expense of middle- 
class Americans? How many times 
have we heard in this very Chamber 
the savings and loan debacle being the 
symbol of the 198075? How many times 
did the Members call for investigations 
and independent counsels and actually 
conduct hearings? 

Where are they now, Mr. President? 
Where are the Senate Banking Com- 
mittee hearings and investigations into 
wrongdoing involving cozy relation- 
ships and sweetheart deals between 
public officials, lawyers, and insiders, 
and sweetheart deals paid for by the 
rest of us? The silence is deafening. 

Mr. President, this matter demands 
not just special counsel; it demands 
congressional hearings. We need to do 
our job. We need to find out the facts. 
We owe it to the American people. We 
owe it to middle-class Americans who 
live by the rules, who pay the taxes, 
who file tax returns, and who deserve 
to know the truth. 

Again, Mr. President, I compliment 
my friend and colleague, Senator 
D'AMATO from New York, and Senator 
DOLE. I would urge that the Banking 
Committee would follow on their re- 
quest and have an expeditious hearing, 
not to slander anyone, but just to find 
out the facts and to answer these ques- 
tions that are being asked, not just by 
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myself but they are being asked by 
countless Americans who want to know 
the truth about Whitewater so we can 
close this episode. 

Mr. President, I thank you for your 
indulgence, and I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New York. 

Mr. D’AMATO. Mr. President, I com- 
mend Senator NICKLES, my colleague, 
for putting forth a number of questions 
that I think the American people have 
aright to know. 

Let me add that we have been unable 
to ascertain even the most basic facts. 
It seems ludicrous to me that the Reso- 
lution Trust Corp. could not tell us 
when the statute of limitations runs 
out—incredible. Let me say unbeliev- 
able. Let me go further and say it is 
not worthy of belief that after all this 
time they cannot say that the civil 
statute of limitations on actions that 
might be brought against those people 
who may have been principals in Madi- 
son is X, Y, Z period of time. 

They said they were studying it 2 
weeks ago—2 weeks ago. Do you mean 
to tell me that is how you conduct an 
investigation? You do not even look to 
see when an action may or may not be 
capable of being brought? 

Then, again, when they get back to 
us 2 weeks later, they begin to suggest 
and play games and say, well, we think 
it may be February 28. We are not sure. 
We are going to send you a letter. One 
day goes by. Two days go by. Now we 
will be in the month of February when 
we come back here. And what happens 
when we ask for documents? We are 
told the Privacy Act precludes docu- 
ments that a Congressman or Senator 
or his staff might want access to. 

That is why it is absolutely impera- 
tive that we have the Senate Banking 
Committee review these documents so 
that it takes it out of that area in 
which a privilege is asserted. We do not 
want anybody to break the law. We do 
not want the Privacy Act violated and 
it is alleged that only a committee has 
the right to review these documents. 

I can assure this body that this Sen- 
ator does not intend to remain silent, 
that when we reconvene Tuesday I will 
come back to the floor to bring this up 
with some more explicit information, 
and hopefully we will have an answer 
to our simple question by the RTC by 
that time. I say hopefully, but I do not 
believe it. 

When I get that letter telling me ex- 
actly when the statute of limitations 
runs out, then I will believe it. We have 
not been dealt with squarely. We have 
been given the bum’s rush. And I do not 
intend to sit by and allow this to take 
place. 

It does not take more than 2 weeks. 
Again, our first letter went out Janu- 
ary 11, and here we are the end of Janu- 
ary. Our second inquiry by way of let- 
ter was January 25. In the interim we 
had numerous phone conversations 
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with staff, personal visits with RTC 
staffers. 

This is being stonewalled, and the 
clock is ticking, time is running. So 
now we have maybe 30 days after this 
weekend. Oh, by the way, we have the 
President’s holiday. We may just about 
come back on the 28th. And at that 
point someone will say: Oh, my gosh, 
why did you not tell us before? The 
clock is ticking and the time has run 
out. It is too late. 

We are serving notice that we want 
people to know that the clock is tick- 
ing and that the time is running out 
and the American people are entitled 
to answers. 

I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 


THE DEPARTURE OF DURWOOD W. 
(SKIP) RINGO, JR. 


Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, I rise 
today to honor a professional staff 
member of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee staff who will be departing next 
week after 5 years of diligent and valu- 
able service to the committee. 

Col. Durwood W. Ringo, Jr., better 
known to all of us here in the Senate 
as ‘‘Skip’’, came to the committee on 
his retirement from the U.S. Marine 
Corps after a distinguished career as a 
marine aviator. Skip has since been a 
truly outstanding member of the pro- 
fessional staff of the Armed Services 
Committee responsible for all tactical 
aircraft programs. The advice and 
counsel he has provided members of 
our committee on these critical pro- 
grams has been invaluable. 

Skip was well known throughout the 
Senate even prior to joining the com- 
mittee in 1989. In his final assignments 
in the Marine Corps, Skip served as the 
Marine Corps liaison officer to the Sen- 
ate and then as Director of Senate Af- 
fairs for the Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense for Legislative Affairs. In these 
positions, Skip established a unique 
reputation for knowledge, ability and 
professionalism that led to his joining 
the Armed Services Committee as a 
professional staff member upon his re- 
tirement from the Marine Corps. 

Born and raised in Louisville, KY, 
Skip graduated with a degree in civil 
engineering from The Citadel in South 
Carolina in 1967. He was commissioned 
in the U.S. Marine Corps and in 1969, 
was designated a naval aviator. He 
then served a combat tour as a marine 
aviator in the Republic of Vietnam. 

Colonel Ringo graduated from the 
U.S. Naval Test Pilot School in 1982 
and has served with distinction in sev- 
eral assignments involving the testing 
of tactical aviation systems from the 
Navy and the Marine Corps. He is a 
member of the Society of Experimental 
Test Pilots. He was also a finalist for 
NASA’s Shuttle Astronaut Program. 

Colonel Ringo holds both a master of 
engineering degree in industrial engi- 
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neering from the University of Florida 
and a master of arts degree in national 
security and strategic studies from the 
College of Naval Warfare in Newport, 
RI 


With his unique knowledge and ex- 
pertise, Skip Ringo has originated and 
developed a number of initiatives 
which have contributed greatly to the 
evolution of tactical aviation for all 
the military services. 

As a result of Skip’s efforts, the Ad- 
vanced Short Takeoff Vertical Land 
Strike Fighter Program was created 
and, in fact, has become the center- 
piece of the current Joint Advanced 
Strike Technology [JAST] Program. 

Skip drafted legislation which was 
included in the fiscal year 1993 Defense 
Authorization Act to strengthen joint 
development programs. This legisla- 
tion requires that a Defense Acquisi- 
tion Board be convened to allow a mili- 
tary service to withdraw from a joint 
program and requires the service which 
is withdrawing to pay appropriate 
costs into the program in fairness to 
the other participating services. This 
legislation has provided discipline es- 
sential to joint programs and will save 
scarce defense dollars in the future. 

Skip was also instrumental in the es- 
tablishment of the Defense Airborne 
Reconnaissance Office in the Depart- 
ment of Defense. This office ensures 
greater access to tactical intelligence 
for unit-level commanders and func- 
tions for tactical intelligence in the 
same way the National Reconnaissance 
Office functions for national intel- 
ligence. 

These are only a few of the numerous 
initiatives and programs that have 
been greatly enhanced as a result of 
Skip Ringo’s diligent and dedicated ef- 
forts. Our military services, and indeed 
the Nation, have truly benefited from 
his tenure on the Armed Services Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. President, Skip Ringo is also 
very active in church and community 
affairs. He has served as a district 
chairman of the Boy Scouts of America 
and the Eagle Scouts Association of 
America. He is active in the Knights of 
Columbus and serves as a lector and 
lay minister іп St. Bernadette's Catho- 
lic Church. 

Skip resides with his wife, Patty, and 
two sons, Chip and Drew, and his 
daughter, Brooken, in Burke, VA. This 
wonderful example of a truly outstand- 
ing military family now embarks on 
Skip’s third career. Having served hon- 
orably in the Marine Corps for 22 years 
and as a key professional staff member 
on the Armed Services Committee for 5 
years, Skip will now enter the private 
sector where I am sure he will continue 
his extraordinary record of success. 

There are few members of our staff 
here in the Senate who are as well- 
qualified in their respective fields as 
Skip Ringo. There are few who are as 
diligent and dedicated to excellence in 
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their profession and there are none as 
well-liked and who have as many true 
and good friends as Skip. No matter 
how intense and focussed Skip became, 
he was never without a smile and a 
good word. He truly epitomizes the 
term “gentleman”. 

Skip Ringo will be greatly missed on 
our committee. I want to express my 
personal appreciation for his support 
and assistance to me, to the Senate 
and to the Nation and wish him great 
success in all his future endeavors. 


LEASE PURCHASE SCORING 


Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, sec- 
tion 124 of the State Department Au- 
thorization bill, which is entitled, 
“Property Agreement,” provides that 
whenever the Department enters into a 
lease-purchase agreement involving 
foreign countries, the Department 
shall account for such transactions “іп 
accordance with fiscal year obliga- 
tions.” Іп my view, this provision does 
not waive scoring rule number 11 on 
scoring lease-purchases under the 
Budget Enforcement Act of 1990. I won- 
der if the distinguished chairman of 
the Budget Committee agrees with this 
interpretation? 

Мг. SASSER. I would agree with the 
distinguished Senator’s interpretation 
that this provision does not set aside 
rule 11. Rule 11 says that when a bill 
provides the authority for an agency to 
enter into a contract for the lease-pur- 
chase of a capital asset, such as a 
building, budget authority will be 
scored in the year in which the budget 
authority is first made available in the 
amount of the government's total es- 
timated legal obligations." In the case 
of a lease-purchase, the total estimated 
legal obligation is for all costs of the 
lease-purchase except imputed interest 
costs and the total obligation is in- 
curred in the year the lease-purchase 
agreement is entered into. The instruc- 
tion to account for such transactions 
in accordance with fiscal year obliga- 
tions is not inconsistent with the rule 
because the fiscal year obligation 
would be the total estimated legal obli- 
gation of the Government in the first 
fiscal year of the lease-purchase con- 
tract. 

It is my understanding that both the 
Congressional Budget Office and the 
Office of Management and Budget 
agree with this interpretation of the 
budget treatment of section 124. 

Mr. DOMENICI. I thank the chair- 
man of the Budget Committee for 
clarifying this provision. 


ACDA’S TROUBLED PAST AND 
FUTURE 


Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I wish to 
take a few minutes to discuss the fu- 
ture of the Arms Control and Disar- 
mament Agency. I have spoken in the 
past about the need to eliminate this 
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Agency now that the cold war has 
ended. Other Members took a different 
view and have attached an amendment 
to the State Department Authorization 
Act that not only preserved but also 
expanded this bureaucratic anach- 
ronism. I believe that this was fiscal 
folly. 

We have begun the process of adjust- 
ment to the post-cold-war world. We 
are massively cutting our military es- 
tablishment. By fiscal year 1996, we 
will have reduced the defense budget in 
real terms to less than half of the level 
in the peak spending year of 1985. We 
have reduced the National Foreign In- 
telligence Program budget. We will be 
restructuring and economizing on our 
international broadcasting capabili- 
ties. And, we will be cutting back on 
foreign aid that was sent to countries 
on the basis of calculations stemming 
from the cold war geopolitical competi- 
tion. 

Yet the legislation to increase 
ACDA’s authority and budget goes in 
exactly the opposite direction. It in- 
creases spending on an Agency born in 
the cold war, designed to address prob- 
lems derived from the cold war, and 
doomed to irrelevance with the end of 
the cold war. 

BUREAUCRATIC DUPLICATION 

Let us remember that ACDA was cre- 
ated in 1961 because of a perceived lack 
of expertise in the Federal Government 
in what was then the novel area of 
arms control. Yet, today we have ex- 
perts, offices, or agencies dedicated to 
arms control work in the State Depart- 
ment, the Office of the Secretary of De- 
fense, the Joint Staff, the three major 
armed services, the Department of En- 
ergy, the On-Site Inspection Agency, 
the arms control intelligence staff of 
the Central Intelligence Agency, the 
Defense Intelligence Agency, and other 
parts of the Government. 

Arms control is big business in the 
Federal Government and will remain 
an important focus of action even with- 
out ACDA: 

The Department of State has more 
people working on arms control than 
ACDA does. 

More that 65 professionals in 13 of- 
fices of the Office of the Secretary of 
Defense work on arms control, a figure 
that rises still further when you con- 
sider arms control staff in the Joint 
Staff and in the major services. 

In the Air Force, more than 300 em- 
ployees worldwide are working just on 
research on arms control and imple- 
mentation of arms control treaties. 

The On-Site Inspection Agency em- 
ploys more than 1,000 professionals to 
handle the demands of inspection trips. 

The Department of Energy, in its 
own agencies and at the national lab- 
oratories, employs several hundred 
people in programs related to arms 
control. 

In the Central Intelligence Agency, 
an estimated 100 professionals perform 
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analytical work on the Arms Control 
Intelligence Staff, with hundreds more 
in other offices and agencies contribut- 
ing to collection of intelligence infor- 
mation related to arms control. 

Also at CIA, the nonproliferation 
center employs an estimated 100 intel- 
ligence analysts. 

In addition to all this expertise in- 
side the Government, the estimate is 
that the Federal Government as a 
whole spends $250 million on unclassi- 
fied arms control research every year— 
that is, a quarter of a billion dollars 
every year, not even counting classi- 
fied research. 

These examples only scratch the sur- 
face of arms control work and staffing 
in the Federal Government. The fact is 
that there is not a single aspect of 
ACDA's capabilities that is not dupli- 
cated or even triplicated elsewhere in 
the executive branch. 

ECONOMY IN ARMS CONTROL 

By eliminating ACDA, as I have 
urged, we would merely trim the fund- 
ing for arms control. It would cut back 
middle management, just as American 
business has done to become more effi- 
cient. It would get at the fat, without 
hitting the muscle or bones. 

I would like to document that fact by 
citing a few arms control budget fig- 
ures gathered by the Congressional Re- 
search Service for the last fiscal year: 

The State Department will spend $81 
million on arms control. 

The Department of Energy will spend 
about $250 million on arms control. 

The Defense Nuclear Agency will 
spend an estimated $80 to $90 million 
on arms control. 

The Joint Staff will spend over $100 
million on arms control. 

To be sure, this is an incomplete ac- 
counting. I am leaving out spending on 
arms control within the intelligence 
community. But if this did represent 
the entire arms control budget of the 
U.S. Government, eliminating ACDA 
would represent a total cut of only 
about 10 percent in Governmentwide 
arms control spending. 

Surely, in light of the end of the cold 
war, we can afford to trim this spend- 
ing by 10 percent. Surely, we can make 
a cut of those modest proportions with- 
out imperiling the contribution that 
arms control can make to our security. 

AN AGENCY WITHOUT A MISSION 

There is widespread recognition that 
ACDA has become a dysfunctional 
agency, at best playing a secondary 
role in the areas it should presumably 
lead. 

Over the last three decades, the State 
Department, not ACDA, has led the 
way in negotiating arms control agree- 
ments. Arms control policy coordina- 
tion has been conducted by either the 
State Department or within the Na- 
tional Security Council. Arms control 
treaty implementation has largely 
been the province to the Department of 
Defense and the State Department. 
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Verification has been the function of 
the intelligence community collection 
and analysis agencies, with policy deci- 
sions on compliance issues largely han- 
dled by the State Department, the De- 
fense Department, and the members of 
the National Security Council. 

In this respect, I would like to sum- 
marize the conclusions of two major 
studies of ACDA’s effectiveness, one 
conducted by the inspector general of 
ACDA and the other by analysts at the 
Stimson Center. 

ACDA's inspector general evaluated 
the Agency’s performance in terms of 
its responsibilities as designated in the 
Arms Control and Disarmament Act of 
1961: 

АСПА" first duty is that of the 
ACDA director to serve as the principal 
adviser to the President and the Sec- 
retary of State on arms control. The 
АСПА inspector general's report 
states: 

* * * once arms control became important 
presidential business, as it did within a dec- 
ade of ACDA’s founding, Secretaries of State 
and Defense and national security advisers 
er the dominant figures in arms con- 
trol. 

ACDA’s second statutory responsibil- 
ity is preparation and management of 
negotiations of arms control agree- 
ments. The ACDA IG’s report states: 

When the ACDA Director some years ago 
agreed that the negotiators of the principal 
arms control negotiations should be State 
Department personnel, the decision had a 
very negative impact on the Agency. 

The report then proceeds to describe 
how State Department officials nego- 
tiated virtually all of the major arms 
control agreements in recent decades. 

ACDA’s third responsibility is re- 
search оп arms control. The ACDA IG’s 
report states: 

ACDA is not now—indeed, it never has 
been—in a position to carry out Congress’ 
charge to ensure the acquisition of a fund of 
theoretical and practical knowledge concern- 
ing disarmament. 

ACDA’s fourth responsibility is in 
the area of providing public informa- 
tion on arms control. The ACDA IG’s 
report reads: “ACDA does not play а 
significant role in this area.” 

АСПА" fifth responsibility is to op- 
erate what the 1961 act called control 
systems, by which it meant monitoring 
and inspection systems. Тһе ACDA IG’s 
report states: 

ACDA never has actually operated or di- 
rected the monitoring and inspection sys- 
tems that check on foreign compliance with 
agreements. 

On this point, let us also remember 
that the President and Congress ex- 
pressed a lack of confidence in ACDA’s 
abilities in this area when it created 
the On-Site Inspection Agency to con- 
duct verification inspections and did 
not place OSIA under ACDA. 

To sum up this report, what we have 
here is the inspector general of ACDA 
concluding that the Agency is not per- 
forming its statutory missions; that 
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other departments have supplanted 
ACDA in virtually every area because 
they possessed expertise and capabili- 
ties in the field far superior to ACDA’s; 
and that ACDA has been bypassed with 
absolutely no detrimental effect on 
arms control. 

To be fair, the inspector general ar- 
gues that the agency should be revital- 
ized rather than dissolved. I would 
counter that since the real work of 
arms control is done elsewhere in the 
Government, there is no reason to pre- 
serve the bureaucratic duplication and 
waste that ACDA represents. 

The second report I mentioned was 
prepared by the Stimson Center, which 
is a private research organization here 
in Washington. This report, issued in 
1992, lays aside the statutory criteria 
for evaluating ACDA and tries to meas- 
ure the value-added that ACDA brings 
to the arms control process. It con- 
cludes: 

In its early years ACDA enjoyed a clear 
comparative advantage in technical arms 
control expertise * * *. During the 1970s and 
1980s, ACDA’s contributions to policy inno- 
vation were less conspicuous * * *, Оп occa- 
sion, ACDA's mission to focus on the nitty- 
gritty of arms control has helped to con- 
centrate human resources for specific tech- 
nical tasks *. In general, though, these 
examples represent exceptions to a very per- 
ceptible relative slackening off of ACDA's 
“value-added” to arms control * * *. In the 
past several years ACDA has been more of a 
follower than a leader in generating propos- 
als and policies. 

ACDA duplicates the activities of 
other agencies and departments. It has 
no distinct mission. It is providing lit- 
tle added-value to the arms control 
process. By eliminating this agency, we 
could streamline Government without 
impairing the arms control policy 
process. 

REVITALIZATION OPTIONS 

Let us all remember one thing: the 
United States has pursued an active 
arms control agenda not because ACDA 
existed but because U.S. Presidents and 
Members of Congress concluded that 
arms control would benefit U.S. secu- 
rity and international stability. 

However laudable the intentions of 
those who hope to revitalize ACDA, 
their plans will not work. Arms control 
is integral to U.S. foreign and defense 
policy and cannot be artificially lifted 
out of the State Department and the 
Defense Department. 

Historically, ACDA’s role has dimin- 
ished for three reasons. First, arms 
control has become such an important 
aspect of our foreign policy that the 
Secretary of State, not the Director of 
ACDA, dominates the diplomacy of 
arms control. The principal negotiators 
of arms control treaties have worked 
out of the State Department, not 
ACDA. 

Second, ACDA lacks significant field 
activities that would give it bureau- 
cratic clout in the interagency process. 
It does little of the arms contro] nego- 
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tiation, executes even less of the treaty 
implementation work, and issues ver- 
ification reports that are merely deriv- 
ative of analysis produced in the intel- 
ligence community. 

Third, over time, ACDA’s compara- 
tive advantage in arms control exper- 
tise has vanished. All departments and 
agencies concerned with arms control 
have a depth of expertise in arms con- 
trol superior to that of ACDA. In fact, 
all the studies of ACDA have docu- 
mented the outmigration of experts 
from that Agency. The Stimson Center 
report notes that in the 1970’s “опе 
began to see * * * a siphoning off of 
ACDA’s institutional memory and ex- 
pertise in key areas such as strategic 
arms control and nuclear safeguards 
technologies.“ It is only reasonable 
that these U.S. experts would want to 
leave ACDA in order to be where the 
action really is. 

Mr. President, none of the proposals 
for revitalizing ACDA face up to these 
three problems, which are the root 
cause of the evisceration of ACDA’s 
contribution to arms control policy. 
We can pretend to provide ACDA with 
new powers, but in the end the players 
with the superior expertise and the bu- 
reaucratic clout derived from real field 
activities will carry the day in debates 
in the interagency process. 

Even in the Clinton administration, 
policymakers appeared to understand 
these realities. It is reported that 
shortly after taking office, Secretary 
of State Warren Christopher developed 
a major reorganization plan that would 
have created a new Undersecretary for 
Arms Control and International Secu- 
rity Affairs. ACDA’s functions and 
some of its personnel would have been 
folded into this new office. 

I believe that President Clinton made 
the wrong decision when he ultimately 
chose not to follow this course. Most 
important, I do not believe that anyone 
can seriously argue that if he had cho- 
sen to fold ACDA into the State De- 
partment, arms control would have suf- 
fered as a result. 

In studying this issue and the options 
before us, I have heard one argument 
over and over again. This argument 
runs, We need an independent arms 
control agency, first because arms con- 
trol is so complex and second, because 
we need a voice concerned solely with 
arms control in the interagency proc- 
ess.” 

I understand the thrust of this argu- 
ment, but I cannot share its conclu- 
sion. 

Yes, arms control is complex. But so 
are many other areas of foreign policy. 
Yet, we do not set up independent 
agencies just to argue such points of 
view. 

International terrorism is a complex 
issue. Do we have an independent agen- 
cy to handle it? No, we do not. 

Human rights is a complex issue. Do 
we have an independent agency to han- 
dle it? No, we do not. 
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International law issues are pro- 
foundly complex. Do we have an inde- 
pendent agency to handle them? No, we 
do not. 

Do we have independent agencies in 
any of these areas so that single-issue 
perspectives have a voice in the inter- 
agency process? No, we do not. 

There is nothing inherently more 
complex about arms control than any 
of these other issue areas. There is 
nothing inherently more important 
about arms control] than these other is- 
sues so that we need a special-interest 
voice for arms control in the inter- 
agency process. 

On all issues apart from arms con- 
trol, we manage affairs within the 
State Department, the Defense Depart- 
ment, the intelligence community, 
other departments, and the inter- 
agency process that brings their dis- 
ciplines and expertise together. We can 
do the same for arms control, without 
in any way harming arms control. 

And, if we are really concerned about 
the deficit, we can make a small dent 
in it by eliminating ACDA—an agency 
that has clearly outlived its usefulness 
and whose functions can—and already 
are—being performed elsewhere. It 
seems to me, Mr. President, that ACDA 
could be the poster boy for wasteful, 
unnecessary Government bureaucracy. 

ACDA’S CLAIMED ACHIEVEMENTS 

Mr. President, I hold in my hand a 
сору of a document entitled Current 
Activities and Accomplishments.” It is 
produced by ACDA. It professes to pro- 
vide an account of the agency’s major 
accomplishments of the last year and 
its major activities for the future. It 
runs seven pages. It in effect tells us 
what we are buying if we continue to 
pour tens of millions of dollars a year 
into ACDA. 

I must say that this is an interesting 
document, indeed a very revealing doc- 
ument. Неге we have ACDA’s best case 
for its continued claim on the tax- 
payer’s money. Here we have—in ef- 
fect—the résumé of a Federal agency 
applying for continued work. 

Mr. President, there is a phenomenon 
in this town called résumé padding. We 
all know about the way applicants will 
sometimes make dubious claims on 
their résumé on the grounds that it is 
very unlikely that a potential em- 
ployer will check on the details. 

Well, I have looked over very closely 
the résumé that ACDA has provided. 
And, Mr. President, I must say that 
this document gives résumé padding a 
bad name. 

I have gone through every one of the 
62 items on this list, and in the vast 
majority the Arms Control and Disar- 
mament Agency does not play the lead 
role or even an essential role. It is a 
bit-part player, typically duplicating 
the work done by the Department of 
State, the Department of Defense, the 
Department of Energy, and the many 
agencies of the Intelligence Commu- 
nity. 
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І ао not have the time to run through 
every item оп ACDA’s list of current 
activities and accomplishments. In- 
stead, I have put together a top-10 list 
of the most dubious claims made by 
ACDA on this résumé: 

Dubious claim No. 10; ACDA asserts— 
and I quote—‘'We will be working with 
State in support of completion of 
START ratification in Ukraine and in 
support of START II ratification in 
Russia." 

Mr. President, I want to point out 
that when the executive branch sends a 
delegation to Ukraine or Russia on this 
matter, ACDA is not even represented. 
How can ACDA claim this as a major 
agency activity when it is not even on 
the plane taking our officials to meet 
with the Ukrainians and Russians? 

Dubious claim No. 9: ACDA asserts 
that the Agency will remain actively 
involved іп regional arms control ef- 
forts, particularly in the Middle East. 

Again, what do we find when we look 
into this claim? We find that the State 
Department plays the lead role in vir- 
tually all regional arms control efforts. 
In fact, it is my understanding that 
ACDA participates only when the State 
Department invites ACDA to partici- 
pate. 

As we find across the entire spectrum 
of arms control activities, the State 
Department, not ACDA, is the pre- 
eminent player for the simple reason 
that foreign policy and arms control 
cannot be separated. 

Dubious claim No. 8: ACDA claims 
that one of its major activities will be 
liaison with the intelligence commu- 
nity. 

Yet every department—State, De- 
fense, Energy—conducts liaison with 
the intelligence community as nec- 
essary. I do not see how this can be 
construed to be a major agency activ- 
ity or accomplishment. In fact, I would 
point out that ACDA is not even a vot- 
ing member of the process that devel- 
ops NIE’s—that is, National Intel- 
ligence Estimates. 

Dubious claim No. 7: ACDA claims 
that it will provide verification guid- 
ance to the On-Site Inspection Agency 
[OSIA] on a regular basis. 

Yet it is my understanding that 
ACDA personnel seldom participate in 
on-site inspections conducted by OSIA. 
In even fewer cases do ACDA personnel 
lead such inspections. 

The fact is that the experts on such 
inspections reside in OSIA, not ACDA. 
OSIA does the inspections. OSIA per- 
sonnel are the ones on the ground. 
They know what works and what 
doesn’t far better than ACDA bureau- 
crats who sit in their comfortable of- 
fices in Foggy Bottom. 

Dubious claim No. 6: ACDA claims 
that its role in the Nuclear Suppliers 
Group, the Australia Group, and the 
Missile Technology Control Regime 
process represents a major activity 
that justifies retaining an independent 
agency dedicated to arms control. 
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Yet I have found that in the meetings 
of all of these groups, it is the State 
Department, not ACDA, that plays the 
lead role and that ACDA is at best a 
secondary player. In all of these 
groups, ACDA essentially is an adjunct 
of the State Department, which again 
calls into question whether in all hon- 
esty this can be represented as a major 
ACDA activity. 

Dubious claim No. 5: In several places 
in this document, ACDA claims to pro- 
vide intelligence support. 

That is utterly false. ACDA is not an 
intelligence agency and is not part of 
the intelligence community. It does 
not collect intelligence information 
and is not even given full access to raw 
intelligence. ACDA is merely a 
consumer not a producer of intel- 
ligence analysis. 

In another place, ACDA also claims 
that it produces red team analyses of 
arms control agreements. I was a mem- 
ber of the Select Committee on Intel- 
ligence, and I can tell you that this 
same work is performed by the Arms 
Control Intelligence Staff in the 
Central Intelligence Agency and at the 
Defense Intelligence Agency. That's 
where the real expertise exists. There’s 
no need to triplicate this work at the 
Arms Control and Disarmament Agen- 


cy. 

Dubious claim No. 4: In the section 
dealing with ACDA’s accomplishments 
of the last year, the document boasts 
that ACDA reviewed essentially all 
U.S. munitions and dual-use related ex- 


ports. 

Yet ACDA is not a licensing agency 
under our export control laws. ACDA is 
simply duplicating work that is per- 
formed in the State Department, De- 
fense Department, and the Commerce 
Department, which are the licensing 
agencies. 

I ask the members of this chamber, 
Do we really need yet another level of 
redundancy in the Federal bureauc- 
racy? The real expertise on these issues 
lies in the Departments of Commerce 
and Defense, with the State Depart- 
ment handling diplomatic aspects of 
export control issues. I would strongly 
argue that three principal agencies are 
enough. 

Dubious claim No. 3: In this docu- 
ment, ACDA makes great claims about 
its participation in meetings of various 
commissions established by arms con- 
trol treaties to deal with implementa- 
tion issues among the signatories. 
These included the JCIC, the BCC, the 
SVC, the SCC, the JCG, and the OSCC. 

First of all, ACDA leads the delega- 
tions to only four of these commis- 
sions. And the total number of meet- 
ings for those four during 1992 and the 
first 6 months of 1993 is only eight. 
Eight meetings. That’s it. Eight meet- 
ings, and ACDA makes a vaunted claim 
that this represents a major activity 
that justified keeping an independent 
bureaucracy tasked only with arms 
control. 
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Dubious claim No. 2: ACDA is proud 
of the fact that its personnel served on 
the U.N. ballistic missile inspections 
teams in Iraq, and this is listed as a 
major achievement of the agency in 
the past year. 

What do we find when we look into 
this claim? One staffer. That’s right, 
one ACDA staff member served several 
times as a member of inspection teams 
in Iraq. And we are asked to believe 
that this is a major achievement. 

What is more, ACDA pulled back 
from that role. I understand that 
АСПА" leadership was concerned 
about this staffer’s health and safety 
and probably will not allow the staffer 
to play this role again. 

And, the No. 1 dubious claim about 
ACDA activities and accomplishments 
comes at the bottom of page three. It is 
an item entitled Antarctic inspec- 
tions.’’ Mr. President, I want to quote 
it in full so that there can be no mis- 
understanding: 

ACDA will assist in the planning and will 
participate in the two inspections to be held 
pursuant to the Antarctica Treaty. 

This is indeed fascinating. Here, in 
this official document, the Arms Con- 
trol and Disarmament Agency has 
made the claim that its participation 
in Antarctica inspections represents a 
major agency activity. 

I have looked into this major activ- 
ity. This inspection will involve four to 
six people. ACDA will not lead the in- 
spection team but will be represented. 

Mr. President, it begs credulity for 
an agency of the Federal Government 
to claim that sending one or two people 
on a trip represents a major pro- 
grammatic activity that should be 
touted in a document like this before 
Congress. 

But let us take a deeper look at this 
item. What are the provisions of the 
Antarctica Treaty relevant to arms 
control? Article One prohibits States 
from undertaking any measure of a 
military nature, including weapons 
testing, in Antarctica. In negotiating 
the treaty, President Eisenhower 
sought to preclude both superpowers 
from building military bases in Antarc- 
tica. 

For the record, no bases were ever 
built. In fact, by the 1970’s, it was clear 
that the Antarctic environment was so 
harsh that no one in their right mind 
would be interested in building a base 
there, whether or not an agreement ex- 
isted to preclude bases. 

I have read ACDA’s report on its ex- 
pedition to Antarctica in 1989. In re- 
porting on its visit to a French re- 
search station, ACDA tells us, “Тһе 
station reported no arms or munitions 
on station except for a 12-guage shot- 
gun and a flare pistol.” Mr. President, 
does ACDA truly believe that counting 
flare pistols in Antarctica is an arms 
control issue that deserves full fund- 
ing? 
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There is more, however. The sum- 
mary finding of the report on arms and 
military activity reads as follows: 

No arms violations, military activities, 
storage or disposal of hazardous or nuclear 
materials, or activities with significant mili- 
tary implications were observed during the 
inspection. 

Mr. President, that was the state of 
play on this issue in 1989. Since then 
we have seen the democratic revolu- 
tions in Eastern Europe, the dissolu- 
tion of the Warsaw Pact, the collapse 
of the Soviet empire in the third world, 
the democratic election of the Presi- 
dent of Russia, the disintegration of 
the Soviet Union, and the forging of a 
partnership with Russia and some of 
the other newly independent states. 

I cannot speak for my distinguished 
colleagues, but I am prepared to trust 
the new democratic Russia when its 
leaders state that they are not engaged 
in the overt or covert militarization of 
Antarctica. Soviet leaders never tried 
to do this during the cold war, and 
given Russia's troubles today, I cannot 
even imagine a scenario in which Rus- 
sia’s elected leadership would do so 
now. 

Yet, that does not stop our friends at 
ACDA from launching a full-field in- 
spection of Antarctica. There are no 
military activities in Antarctica. 
There are no intelligence indications 
that would lead us to suspect military 
activities are underway in Antarctica. 
There is no reason whatsoever to be- 
lieve that we need to reconfirm the 
findings of the 1989 visit. Yet we find 
that ACDA is footing the bill for all 
the day-to-day expenses of this Ant- 
arctic inspection trip even for partici- 
pants who are not part of ACDA. 

I cannot understand the rationale for 
this inspection. However, I do under- 
stand that this trip is very popular at 
ACDA. I am told that officials and bu- 
reaucrats are competing to try to get a 
seat on this trip. Mr. President, I do 
not know what the constituents of 
other senators call this kind of spend- 
ing, but in my State of Utah taxpayers 
call this boondoggle. 

I submit that arms control is sup- 
posed to enhance our security. There- 
fore, I have one simple question: What 
is the military threat to the United 
States emanating from Antarctica? 
What is the threat that requires us to 
spend taxpayer monies on arms control 
inspections of Antarctica? Why should 
taxpayers be providing money for an 
arms control inspection of a continent 
on which here has not been any signifi- 
cant military activity for almost half a 
century? 

Mr. President, this list of ACDA’s ac- 
tivities is very revealing—revealing 
about the limited value of ACDA in the 
arms control process, revealing about 
the marginal achievements of ACDA 
both in the interagency process and 
internationally, and revealing about 
the dubious nature of much of ACDA’s 
spending. 
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I could go on with more examples, 
but what I have tried to provide here is 
а representative sampling of the egre- 
gious exaggerations that ACDA has 
made in providing this lengthy account 
of its activities and accomplishments. 

I am not arguing that ACDA does 
nothing of value. I would point out 
that the statements in this document 
on ACDA’s role with respect to the 
Chemical Weapons Convention, the ac- 
tivities of the International Atomic 
Energy Agency, and a few others do 
represent contributions made by ACDA 
to the arms control process. What I am 
arguing is this: When you look into all 
of the individual claims in this docu- 
ment, you do not find sufficient activi- 
ties and accomplishments to justify 
the continued existence of an independ- 
ent arms control agency. 

This document itself is proof positive 
that this agency is desperately strug- 
gling for ways to justify its existence. 
ACDA's leadership had to reach down a 
long way to generate these seven pages 
of dubious claims. In fact, as I have 
noted, they have had to reach all the 
way down to Antarctica. 

SAVINGS BY ELIMINATING ACDA 

Mr. President, I offered a bill, S. 1085, 
to eliminate ACDA. Senators COCHRAN 
and LOTT cosponsored this legislation 
with me. It would have produced sig- 
nificant savings, totally $171 million 
over the next 5 years. 

I have brought with me a letter from 
Director Reischauer of the Congres- 
sional Budget Office that reads in part, 
“CBO estimates that savings in outlays 
would total $26 million in 1995, $46 mil- 
lion in 1996, $49 million in 1997, and $50 
million іп 1998.” Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the letter be 
reprinted in the RECORD. 

I know that many might argue that 
this is not much money, that it’s a 
drop in the bucket when we look at the 
$200 billion deficits we face under the 
current budget plan. And, frankly, I do 
not find the argument at all persuasive 
that just because an amount of money 
is small by the Federal Government's 
standards we should not save it at all. 

In my State of Utah, $171 million is a 
lot of money. In my State, $171 million 
is greater than the total State reve- 
nues spent on education in even the 
largest school district in the State. It 
is almost twice the total Federal reve- 
nues transferred to Utah for elemen- 
tary and secondary education in the 
1990-91 school year. 

This body has adopted an amendment 
to the State Department Authorization 
Act to increase spending on ACDA. I 
believed this was a profound error, and 
I will be watching closely the perform- 
ance of ACDA over the next year to de- 
termine whether this vote of con- 
fidence had any merit. 

In closing, I just want to pose a sim- 
ple question. We might call it the $171 
million question. Why does this body 
continue to ignore opportunities to 
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streamline Government and to save the 
taxpayers money? Why does the Con- 
gress continue to spend hundreds of 
millions of dollars on an agency that is 
clearly a relic—a creature that should 
not have a continued claim on tax- 
payer monies but rather should inhabit 
a bureaucratic Jurassic Park. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


CONGRESSIONAL BUDGET OFFICE, 
Washington, DC, July 1, 1993. 
Hon. ORRIN G. HATCH, 
0.8. Senate, Washington, DC. 

DEAR SENATOR: At your request, the Con- 
gressional Budget Office has reviewed S. 1085, 
the Economy in Arms Control Act, as intro- 
duced into the United States Senate on June 
9, 1993. The bill would abolish the Arms Con- 
trol and Disarmament Agency (ACDA) and 
would transfer certain ACDA functions to 
other U.S. agencies. 

If the bill were enacted by the start of fis- 
cal year 1994, it would become effective in 
fiscal year 1995. Compared to current law, en- 
actment of S. 1085 would result in no savings, 
because appropriations for ACDA are not au- 
thorized for fiscal years 1994 through 1998. 
Compared to a projection of ACDA's 1993 
funding level, however, CBO estimates that 
savings in outlays would total $26 million in 
1995, $46 million in 1996, $49 million in 1997, 
and $50 million in 1998. 

These estimated savings are less than 
ACDA's projected appropriation for several 
reasons. First, S. 1085 would transfer some 
ACDA employees to other agencies to help 
carry out arms contro] functions. Section 6 
of the bill would transfer 10 percent of ACDA 
personnel working on policy formulation to 
the State Department and would transfer 30 
percent of ACDA personnel working on non- 
proliferation and verification issues to the 
Department of Defense (DoD). Based on in- 
formation received from ACDA, CBO esti- 
mates that this provision would result in the 
transfer of about 30 of ACDA’s 220 employees. 
The State Department and DoD would incur 
increased costs for salaries and related ex- 
penses that CBO estimates would total about 
$3 million annually. 

Second, once ACDA is abolished some em- 
ployees would lose their jobs and would be 
eligible for severance pay and pay for unused 
annual leave. According to ACDA, employees 
would receive severance pay in regular inter- 
vals after the employees leave federal em- 
ployment. These severance costs would be in- 
curred in 1995. CBO assumes that payments 
for unused annual leave also would be in- 
curred in 1995. Assuming 30 people are trans- 
ferred to other agencies, CBO estimates that 
about 90 people would be eligible for these 
payments. Based on information provided by 
ACDA, CBO estimates that payments for sev- 
erance costs and for unused annual leave 
would total about $2 million in 1995. The re- 
maining 100 people are assumed to find other 
federal jobs or to retire. 

Finally, if ACDA is abolished at the start 
of 1995, another $18 million in obligations 
from prior year budget authority would still 
be spent in 1995. 

Enactment of S. 1085 would not affect di- 
rect spending or receipts. Therefore, pay-as- 
you-go procedures would not apply to the 
bill. Also, enactment of the bill would not af- 
fect the budgets of state and local govern- 
ments. 

If you wish further details on this esti- 
mate, we will be pleased to provide them. 
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The CBO contact is Kent Christensen, who 
can be reached at 226-2840. 
Sincerely, 
ROBERT D. REISCHAUER, 
Director. 


POLICE AND PRISONS 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, in today’s 
edition of the New York Times, col- 
umnist A.M. Rosenthal argues persua- 
sively for more police and prisons as 
the most effective ways to fight violent 
crime. 

Ав Mr. Rosenthal explains, “А crimi- 
nal on the loose costs society twice as 
much as a criminal in jail—in stolen 
goods, smashed property, and of course 
the medical care for the victims * . 
Yes, a lot of Americans are in jail. A 
lot more should be. If your house is 
burgled, there is a 1 in 80 chance the 
criminal will serve time.” 

Attorney General Reno and other lib- 
erals in the Clinton administration 
may say that more prison space can be 
made available simply by imposing al- 
ternative sanctions on first-time, non- 
violent offenders. This proposal sounds 
good, but as Mr. Rosenthal correctly 
points out, “АП those crowded jails аге 
not filled with pot smokers caught by 
cops оп рабго1:” 93 percent of the pris- 
oners in State prisons are either repeat 
offenders or offenders convicted of a 
violent crime. 

Congress must not delay in enacting 
the Republican regional-prison initia- 
tive. This initiative will encourage the 
States to adopt important reforms, 
such as truth-in-sentencing, іп ex- 
change for more prison space to house 
violent criminals convicted in State 
court. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the full text of Mr. Rosen- 
thal's column be inserted in the 
RECORD immediately after my re- 
marks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

POLICE AND PRISONS 
(By A.M. Rosenthal) 

More and more billions for prisons to lock 
up more and more Americans who never had 
a decent chance at life. Are we mad? Why 
not use those billions to build more schools 
to give more young people living in poverty 
the education to climb out of it? It costs as 
much to keep a convict in prison as to send 
him to Yale, for Heaven's sake. 

And despite all the other billions the U.S. 
spends on the drug war, narcotics still flood 
the country, users are still being put into 
prison, crowding out violent criminals. Why 
not legalize drugs and use the anti-drug 
money on therapy for addicts and to improve 
the neighborhoods that create them? 

And why those long sentences for convicts? 
Every year behind bars makes them more 
bitter. They return to the same hard streets. 
Save money by cutting sentences. Spend the 
savings to give released convicts training for 
decent jobs. 

Those three paragraphs sum up a belief im- 
portant in American liberal intellectual 
life—the belief that war against crime and 
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drugs is largely aimed at and hurts the poor 
and wastes huge amounts of money that 
could be used to fight the poverty, discrimi- 
nation and education deprivation that are 
the root causes of crime. 

The argument is false factually. Worse, it 
is damaging to people it is supposed to bene- 
fit—Americans, all skin shades, who live in 
the streets of poverty and killing. 

Economically the struggle against crime is 
the biggest bargain the taxpayer gets. A 
criminal on the loose costs society twice as 
much as a criminal in jail—in stolen goods, 
smashed property and of course the medical 
care for the victims. 

The drug war has not yet been won. But it 
has saved hundreds of thousands of Ameri- 
cans from lives of addiction that would have 
cost the country scores of billions. Nobody 
knows exactly how much because drug abuse 
is the cause of во many other crimes like 
family violence, robberies and muggings. 

Most of the crime takes place in poor 
neighborhoods. Drug addicts gobble up hos- 
pital space and time that would have gone to 
the people of those neighborhoods. Fighting 
crime and drugs is one tax expenditure that 
benefits the poor most of all. 

All those crowded jails are not filled with 
pot smokers caught by cops on patrol. Prof. 
John J. Dilulio Jr. of Princeton and Brook- 
ings reports that 93 percent of convicts in 
state prisons are violent criminals, many of 
them repeaters. 

Yes, a lot of Americans are in jail. A lot 
more should be. If your house is burgled, 
there is a 1 in 80 chance the criminal will 
serve time. 

The trouble with long sentences is that 
they turn out not to be all that long. Con- 
victs serve about one-third of their sen- 
tences. A rapist can expect to be out in 5 
years, a convicted murderer in 10. 

President Clinton now recognizes the 
dreadful importance of crime in American 
life. But if he is to lead, as he should, he 
ought to make sure his top officers are fol- 
lowing on close. 

About mandatory sentences, his Attorney 
General is known to law officers as Waffle 
General. His Surgeon General boosts another 
study of the much-studied legalization of 
drugs. Then after he properly says “nothing 
doing.“ she boosts it again. Either she does 
not believe what the President says or just 
does not care very much. 

Most of all, he should tell us the hardest 
truth of all—how deeply criminals have hurt 
the already wounded of America, the poor. 

The President should tell us that criminals 
who have stayed out of jail and criminals 
who got out too early have turned large 
parts of the inner city into war zones. Build 
schools, not prisons’’—that’s not a choice 
now, it is a hoax. 

In war zones the money and energy of gov- 
ernment and the people go to surviving, 
fighting and winning. Sometimes a little 
extra money and energy are spent to keep up 
spirits. But was there ever a case where іп a 
war zone under attack there was enough 
money to make life decent and build for the 
future? 

The criminals have deprived other citizens 
of the greatest civil liberty—the right to live 
in peace. They have also deprived citizens of 
the treasure to build for the future. 

That is what the President should tell the 
country, for it is the plain truth and will be 
so until the winning starts. 


REVISED RULES OF PROCEDURE 


Mr. BAUCUS. Mr. President, the En- 
vironment and Public Works Commit- 
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tee has adopted an amendment that re- 
vises the committee’s rules of proce- 
dure. I ask unanimous consent that a 
copy of the revised rules be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the rules 
were ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

ENVIRONMENT AND PUBLIC WORKS COMMITTEE 
RULES OF PROCEDURE 

RULE 1. COMMITTEE MEETINGS IN GENERAL 

(a) Regular meeting days.—For purposes of 
complying with paragraph 3 of Senate Rule 
XXVI, the regular meeting day of the com- 
mittee is the first and third Thursday of 
each month at 10:00 A.M. If there is no busi- 
ness before the committee, the regular meet- 
ing shall be omitted. 

(b) Additional meetings.—The chairman 
may call additional meetings, after consult- 
ing with the ranking minority member. Sub- 
committee chairmen may call meetings, 
with the concurrence of the chairman of the 
committee, after consulting with the rank- 
ing minority members of the subcommittee 
and the committee. 

(c) Presiding officer.— 

(1) The chairman shall preside at all meet- 
ings of the committee. If the chairman is not 
present, the ranking majority member who 
is present shall preside. 

(2) Subcommittee chairmen shall preside 
at all meetings of their subcommittees. If 
the subcommittee chairman is not present, 
the ranking majority member of the sub- 
committee who is present shall preside. 

(3) Notwithstanding the rule prescribed by 
paragraphs (1) and (2), any member of the 
committee may preside at a hearing. 

(d) Open meetings.—Meetings of the com- 
mittee and subcommittees, including hear- 
ings and business meetings, are open to the 
public. A portion of a meeting may be closed 
to the public if the committee determines by 
rollcall vote of the majority of the members 
present that the matters to be discussed or 
the testimony to be taken— 

(1) will disclose matters necessary to be 
kept secret in the interests of national de- 
fense or the confidential conduct of the for- 
eign relations of the United States; 

(2) relate solely to matters of committee 
staff personnel or internal staff management 
or procedure; or 

(3) constitute any other grounds for clo- 
sure under paragraph 5(b) of Senate Rule 
XXVI. 

(e) Broadcasting.— 

(1) Public meetings of the committee or a 
subcommittee may be televised, broadcast, 
or recorded by a member of the Senate press 
gallery or an employee of the Senate. 

(2) Any member of the Senate Press Gal- 
lery or employee of the Senate wishing to 
televise, broadcast, or record a committee 
meeting must notify the staff director or the 
staff director’s designee by 5:00 p.m. the day 
before the meeting. 

(3) During public meetings, any person 
using a camera, microphone, or other elec- 
tronic equipment may not position or use 
the equipment in a way that interferes with 
the seating, vision, or hearing of committee 
members or staff on the dais, or with the or- 
derly process of the meeting. 

RULE 2. QUORUMS 

(a) Business Meetings.—At committee 
business meetings, six members, at least two 
of whom are members of the minority party, 
constitute a quorum, except as provided in 
subsection (d). 

(b) Subcommittee Meetings.—At sub- 
committee business meetings, a majority of 
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the subcommittee members, at least one of 
whom is a member of the minority party, 
constitutes a quorum for conducting busi- 
ness. 

(c) Continuing Quorum.—Once a quorum as 
prescribed in subsections (a) and (b) has been 
established, the committee or subcommittee 
may continue to conduct business. 

(d) Reporting. No measure or matter may 
be reported by the committee unless a ma- 
jority of committee members cast votes in 
person. 

(е) Hearings.—One member constitutes a 
quorum for conducting a hearing. 

RULE 3. HEARINGS 


(a) Announcements.—Before the commit- 
tee or a subcommittee holds a hearing, the 
chairman of the committee or subcommittee 
shall make a public announcement and pro- 
vide notice to members of the date, place, 
time, and subject matter of the hearing. The 
announcement and notice shall be issued at 
least one week in advance of the hearing, un- 
less the chairman of the committee or sub- 
committee, with the concurrence of the 
ranking minority member of the committee 
or subcommittee, determines that there is 
good cause to provide a shorter period, in 
which event the announcement and notice 
shall be issued at least twenty-four hours in 
advance of the hearing. 

(b) Statements of Witnesses.— 

(1) A witness who is scheduled to testify at 
a hearing of the committee or a subcommit- 
tee shall file 100 copies of the written testi- 
mony at least 48 hours before the hearing. If 
a witness fails to comply with this require- 
ment, the presiding officer may preclude the 
witness's testimony. This rule may be 
waived for field hearings, except for wit- 
nesses from the Federal Government. 

(2) The presiding officer at a hearing may 
have a witness confine the oral presentation 
to a summary of the written testimony. 

RULE 4. BUSINESS MEETINGS: NOTICE AND 
FILING REQUIREMENTS 

(a) Notice.—The chairman of the commit- 
tee or the subcommittee shall provide no- 
tice, the agenda of business to be discussed, 
and the text of agenda items to members of 
the committee or subcommittee at least 72 
hours before a business meeting. 

(b) Amendments.—First-degree amend- 
ments must be filed with the chairman of the 
committee or the subcommittee at least 24 
hours before a business meeting. After the 
filing deadline, the chairman shall promptly 
distribute all filed amendments to the mem- 
bers of the committee or subcommittee. 

(с) Modifications.—The chairman of the 
committee or the subcommittee may modify 
the notice and filing requirements to meet 
special circumstances, with the concurrence 
of the ranking member of the committee or 
subcommittee. 

RULE 5. BUSINESS MEETINGS: VOTING 

(a) Proxy Voting.— 

(1) Proxy voting is allowed on all meas- 
ures, amendments, resolutions, or other mat- 
ters before the committee or a subcommit- 
tee. 

(2) A member who is unable to attend a 
business meeting may submit a proxy vote 
on any matter, in writing, orally, or through 
personal instructions. 

(3) A proxy given in writing is valid until 
revoked. A proxy given orally or by personal 
instructions is valid only on the day given. 

(b) Subsequent Voting.—- Members who 
were not present at a business meeting and 
were unable to cast their votes by proxy may 
record their votes later, so long as they do so 
that same business day and their vote does 
not change the outcome. 
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(с) Public Announcement.— 

(1) Whenever the committee conducts a 
rollcall vote, the chairman shall announce 
the results of the vote, including a tabula- 
tion of the votes cast in favor and the votes 
cast against the proposition by each member 
of the committee. 

(2) Whenever the committee reports any 
measure or matter by rollcall vote, the re- 
port shall include a tabulation of the votes 
cast in favor of and the votes cast in opposi- 
tion to the measure or matter by each mem- 
ber of the committee. 


RULE 6, SUBCOMMITTEES 


(a) Regularly Established Subcommit- 
беев.--Тһе committee has five subcommit- 
tees: Water Resources, Transportation, Pub- 
lic Buildings, and Economic Development; 
Clean Air and Nuclear Regulation; 
Superfund, Recycling, and Solid Waste Man- 
agement; Toxic Substances, Research and 
Development; and Clean Water, Fisheries, 
and Wildlife. 

(b) Membership.—The committee chairman 
shall select members of the subcommittees, 
after consulting with the ranking minority 
member. 


RULE 7, STATUTORY RESPONSIBILITIES AND 
OTHER MATTERS 


(a) Environmental Impact Statements.— 
No project or legislation proposed by any ex- 
ecutive branch agency may be approved or 
otherwise acted upon unless the committee 
has received a final environmental impact 
statement relative to it, in accordance with 
section 102(2)(C) of the National Environ- 
mental Policy Act, and the written com- 
ments of the Administrator of the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency, in accordance 
with section 309 of the Clean Air Act. This 
rule is not intended to broaden, narrow, or 
otherwise modify the class of projects or leg- 
islative proposals for which environmental 
impact statements are required under sec- 
tion 102(2)(C). 

(b) Project Approvals.— 

(1) Whenever the committee authorizes a 
project under Public Law 89-298, the Rivers 
and Harbors Act of 1965; Public Law 83-566, 
the Watershed Protection and Flood Preven- 
tion Act; or Public Law 86-249, the Public 
Buildings Act of 1959, as amended; the chair- 
man shall submit for printing in the Con- 
gressional Record, and the committee shall 
publish periodically as a committee print, a 
report that describes the project and the rea- 
sons for its approval, together with any dis- 
senting or individual views. 

(2) Proponents of a committee resolution 
shall submit appropriate evidence in favor of 
the resolution. 

(c) Building Prospectuses.— 

(1) When the General Services Administra- 
tion submits a prospectus, pursuant to sec- 
tion 7(a) of the Public Buildings Act of 1959, 
as amended, for construction (including con- 
struction of buildings for lease by the gov- 
ernment), alteration and repair, or acquisi- 
tion, the committee shall act with respect to 
the prospectus during the same session in 
which the prospectus is submitted. A pro- 
spectus rejected by majority vote of the 
committee or not reported to the Senate 
during the session in which it was submitted 
shall be returned to the GSA and must then 
be resubmitted in order to be considered by 
the committee during the next session of the 
Congress. 

(2) A report of a building project survey 
submitted by the General Services Adminis- 
tration to the committee under section 11(b) 
of the Public Buildings Act of 1959, as 
amended, may not be considered by the com- 
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mittee as being a prospectus subject to ap- 
proval by committee resolution in accord- 
ance with section 7(a) of that Act. A project 
described in the report may be considered for 
committee action only if it is submitted as a 
prospectus in accordance with section 7(a) 
and is subject to the provisions of paragraph 
(1) of this rule. 

(4) Naming Public Facilities—The com- 
mittee may not name a building, structure 
or facility for any living person, except 
former Presidents or former Vice Presidents 
of the United States, former Members of 
Congress over 70 years of age, or former Jus- 
tices of the United States Supreme Court 
over 70 years of age. 

RULE 8. AMENDING THE RULES. 

The rules may be added, to, modified, 
amended, or suspended by vote of a majority 
of committee members at a business meeting 
if a quorum is present. 


COMMENDING THE EFFORTS OF 
SENATE PAGES 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, on 
behalf of all Members of the U.S. Sen- 
ate, I am pleased to take this oppor- 
tunity to recognize the efforts of the 
Senate Pages. Earlier today, I had the 
pleasure of joining the Pages at their 
graduation ceremony. Despite the 
weather, I hope the Pages and their 
family and friends enjoyed the morning 
activities. 

I would like to remind the Senate of 
the hard work that the Pages do on be- 
half of the Senate. Besides tending to 
the needs of the Senate floor by day, 
many late nights are spent running er- 
rands and making up school work. 
Pages have the pressure of holding 
down full-time jobs while also meeting 
rigorous school obligations. The Pages 
have had the opportunity to meet peo- 
ple from different backgrounds and to 
witness the operations of the Senate. 
In addition, these Senate Pages wit- 
nessed a truly historic event in the 
signing of the Middle East peace ac- 
cord. I hope all of the Pages will share 
their experiences and talents with 
their communities. 

I also hope that their experience in 
the Senate will inspire some of the 
Pages to choose careers in public serv- 
ice. As I told the Pages this morning, 
our country benefits from the energy 
and idealism of young Americans, par- 
ticularly when they choose public serv- 
ice. It is a noble and satisfying career. 
Regardless of what career path they 
may choose, it is crucial that they con- 
tinue to participate in our country’s 
governing. In order for our representa- 
tive democracy to function properly, it 
is essential that citizens stay informed 
and stay involved. 

I want to make special note of a fel- 
low Mainer, Leslie Hendrickson, a Page 
I appointed from my hometown of 
Waterville. I was proud that Leslie was 
selected to deliver the commencement 
address at this morning ceremony. I 
would also like to recognize Chris- 
topher Atwood from Old Town, Maine. 

On behalf of the entire Senate, I ex- 
tend to each of you our profound 
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thanks for your assistance to us over 
the past year, and wish you continued 
success as you pursue your goals. 

Iask unanimous consent that the fol- 
lowing list of Senate Pages be included 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the list of 
Senate Pages was ordered to be printed 
in the RECORD, as follows: 


DEMOCRAT PAGES 


Mary Ellen Buford, Little Rock, AR. 
Christopher Atwood, Old Town, ME. 
Slaten Bickford, Evergreen, CO. 
Meaghan Fitzgerald, Tucson, AZ. 
Marta Lazovitz, Haverford, PA. 
Katherine Lindsay, Helena, AR. 
Lyssa McDonald, Cape Cod, MA. 
Julie Passa, Drayton, ND. 
Reida Smith, Bladenboro, NC. 
Jessica Zelman, Buffalo, NY. 
Jeff Horwich, Missoula, MT. 
Matthew Sugarman, Mt. Laurel, NJ. 
Blythe McCormack, Rutland, VT. 
Leslie Hendrickson, Waterville, ME. 
Katrina Moss, Alexandria, VA. 
Sara Schrader, Muskegon, MI. 
REPUBLICAN PAGES 


Rosanna Minchew, Bethesda, MD. 
Laura Craven, Charlotte, NC. 

David Gelles, Kingston, RI. 

Toni Malkovich, Duluth, MN. 
Haywood Hamilton, New Albany, MS. 
Kelly Kindrick, Portland, OR. 

Chris Jackson, Louisville, KY. 

Kelly Evans, Avon, MN. 

Angela Cook, Trenton, SC. 


IRRESPONSIBLE CONGRESS? 
HERE’S TODAY'S BOXSCORE 


Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, as of the 
close of business yesterday, January 27, 
the Federal debt stood at 
$4,514,178,001,553.17, meaning that on a 
per capita basis, every man, woman 
and child in America owes $17,314.87 as 
his or her share of the debt. 


“CUT THE ACT" 


Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I in- 
sert into the RECORD an article from 
this morning’s edition of the Washing- 
ton Post by William Raspberry on the 
subject of television violence. Mr. 
Raspberry writes about the research of 
Arnold Goldstein, the director of the 
Center for Research on Aggression at 
Syracuse University. Professor Gold- 
stein has done extensive research in 
the area of violence and its impact on 
youth. His research conclusively finds 
a link between TV violence and real- 
world violence and supports congres- 
sional efforts to curb the amount of vi- 
olence on television. 

According to several studies submit- 
ted at part of the Commerce Commit- 
tee’s hearing record, television vio- 
lence increased during the 1980’s both 
during prime time and during chil- 
dren’s television hours. Evidence shows 
that children spend more time watch- 
ing television than they spend in 
school. For example, children between 
the ages of 2 and 11 watch television an 
average of 28 hours per week. In addi- 
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tion, a university of Pennsylvania 
study documented a record 32 violent 
acts per hour were recorded during 
children's shows іп 1992. The American 
Psychological Association [APA] also 
estimates that a typical child will 
watch 8,000 murders and 100,000 acts of 
violence before finishing elementary 
school. 

Mr. President, the evidence is clear. I 
urge my colleagues to read Mr. Rasp- 
berry's column, to consider the con- 
sequences of inaction, and to join with 
me in trying to reduce the level of vio- 
lence on television. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

CUT THE ACT 
(By William Raspberry) 


ATLANTA.—“In my field of psychology, 
there's a lot of ambiguity.“ Arnold P. Gold- 
stein admits. But after a while, there's 
enough research to say we have a fact. 

This, he says, is a fact: Television violence 
begets real-world violence. 

Goldstein, director of the Center for Re- 
search on Aggression at Syracuse Univer- 
sity, is here as the featured consultant at a 
two-day conference on school violence. He 
has made a major sideline of instructing pro- 
fessionals—this time members of the Na- 
tional Association of School Psychologists— 
in ways of reducing violence. His books on 
teaching social skills to antisocial youth— 
“skill streaming.“ he calls it—are respected 
across the nation. 

But he believes his work would be a good 
deal easier if television weren't so doggedly 
violent. 

There's just no question of the effect of 
television,” he tells me. “Literally hundreds 
of studies all point to this conclusion. The 
only people who seriously question the 
link—like the tobacco industry questioning 
the link between cigarette smoking and can- 
cer—are the ТУ people themselves, and even 
many of them are coming around. 

Goldstein lists three main categories of ef- 
fects: the aggression effect, the victim effect 
and the bystander effect. 

The first includes so-called copycat vio- 
lence. There аге 188 separate studies involv- 
ing 244,000 viewers, showing that a substan- 
tial number of viewers will become more ag- 
gressive, more violent after watching violent 
TV shows. Younger children are affected 
more than older ones, boys more than girls. 
In terms of types of show, the violently erot- 
ic are the worst.” 

He said studies show that there is more 
copying of violent acts when the violence is 
justified and/or rewarded in the script, when 
it involves how-to specifics and when it is 
shown as relatively painless, or when victims 
of violence are shown quickly recovering 
from their injuries. 

The "victim effect” principally involves an 
“increased level of fearfulness about the 
world in general,” according to Goldstein. 
“What troubles me most, though, is the by- 
stander effect. You know, the Kitty Geno- 
vese syndrome. Televised violence increases 
the degree of callousness and indifference to 
actual violence. People who watch TV vio- 
lence become less helping toward the victims 
of violence and display more tolerance for 
higher and higher levels of aggression. 

Most of us know—or have strongly sus- 
pected—what Goldstein’s meta-analysis of 
reams of studies demonstrate. Television 
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knows it, too. The question is what to do 
about it. 

For Goldstein the answer is something 
short of official censorship but ‘‘something 
beyond the tips-to-parents advice—sitting 
with your children, talking about the vio- 
lence, monitoring their viewing, that sort of 
thing.“ But he doesn't know just what. 

I don't either. The violence- content label - 
ing recently adopted by the industry (follow- 
ing a major public outcry and congressional 
hearings) is a help, but principally for at- 
home parents of small children. Older chil- 
dren, including “‘latchkey kids“ who baby-sit 
themselves until their parents get home, 
won't bother with the labels—except, per- 
haps, as a guide to which are the really cool 
shows. 

Various channel-blocking devices could be 
helpful in locking out, say, certain cable 
channels. But what parent would take the 
time to check each day’s listing and block 
out specific objectionable shows (assuming it 
was clear which shows were objectionable 
and assuming there were machines capable 
of such selective blocking)? And who, in 
households where parents can't tape to- 
night’s “Jeopardy” without help from the 
kids, would program those machines? 
(“Окау, Mom, I've got it set so it'll only get 
PBS and the ‘Gospel Hour.’ You and Dad 
have a пісе evening.) 

The violent influence cited by Goldstein— 
he says there are, on average, eight violent 
acts per prime-time hour on television—may 
be beyond the means of technology to con- 
trol. 

Indeed, it's hard to see what, within the 
confines of the First Amendment, might con- 
trol it. The most frequently mentioned alter- 
native is a boycott of sponsors of worst-of- 
fending programs. But there are two prob- 
lems with that. First, many cable shows (in- 
cluding some of the raunchiest and most 
gratutiously violent on television) are 
unsponsored. And second, the reason TV op- 
erators keep bringing us this stuff—which is 
scaring us, numbering us and, yes, killing 
us—is that they are privy to our dirty little 
secret: 

We want it. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages from the President of the 
United States were communicated to 
the Senate by Mr. McCathran, one of 
his secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session the Presiding 
Officer laid before the Senate messages 
from the President of the United 
States submitting sundry nominations 
which were referred to the appropriate 
committees. 

(The nominations received today are 
printed at the end of the Senate pro- 
ceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE AND OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 


The following communications were 
laid before the Senate, together with 
accompanying papers, reports, and doc- 
uments, which were referred as indi- 
cated: 

EC-2019. A communication from the Comp- 
troller General of the United States, trans- 
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mitting, a report of the summary of proposed 
and enacted rescissions for fiscal years 1974 
through 1993; referred jointly, pursuant to 
the order of January 30, 1976, as modified by 
the order of April 11, 1986; to the Committee 
on Appropriations, and to the Committee on 
the Budget. 

ЕС-2020. A communication from the Comp- 
troller General of the United States, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, notice relative to 
deferrals of budget authority; referred joint- 
ly, pursuant to the order of January 30, 1975, 
as modified by the order of April 11, 1986, to 
the Committee on Appropriations, to the 
Committee on the Budget, to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, and to the Committee 
on Governmental Affairs. 

EC-2021. A communication from the Direc- 
tor of the Office of Management and Budget, 
Executive Office of the President, transmit- 
ting, pursuant to law, a cumulative report 
on rescissions and deferrals; referred jointly, 
pursuant to the order of January 30, 1975, as 
modified by the order of April 11, 1986, to the 
Committee on the Budget, to the Committee 
on Appropriations, to the Committee on Ag- 
riculture, Nutrition and Forestry, to the 
Committee on Armed Services, to the Com- 
mittee on Banking, Housing and Urban Af- 
fairs, to the Committee on Commerce, 
Science and Transportation, to the Commit- 
tee on Energy and Natural Resources, to the 
Committee on Environment and Public 
Works, to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, to the Committee on Governmental 
Affairs, to the Committee on the Judiciary, 
and to the Committee on Small Business. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


The following petitions and memori- 
als were laid before the Senate and 
were referred or ordered to lie on the 
table as indicated: 

POM-348. А resolution adopted by the 
Board of Commissioners of Iron County, 
Michigan relative to unfunded mandates; to 
the Committee on Governmental Affairs. 

POM-349. A resolution adopted by the City 
Council of Dana Point, California relative to 
unfunded mandates; to the Committee on 
Governmental Affairs. 

РОМ-350. A resolution adopted by the 
Intercounty Association of Western New 
York relative to the English language; to the 
Committee on Governmental Affairs. 

POM-351. A resolution adopted by the City 
of Plains, Texas relative to unfunded man- 
dates; to the Committee on Governmental 
Affairs. 

POM-352. A joint resolution adopted by the 
Legislature of the State of California; to the 
Committee on Governmental Affairs. 

“ASSEMBLY JOINT RESOLUTION 3 

“Whereas, the American Revolution and 
War for Independence was ultimately de- 
clared citing the principle taxation without 
representation is tyranny,” and there are 
nearly 650,000 taxpaying American citizens in 
the District of Columbia who have no federal 
voting representation in Congress; and 

“Whereas, of the 117 countries in the world 
with elected national legislatures, the 
United States stands alone in depriving the 
residents of its capital a voice and a vote in 
our national legislative body; and 

“Whereas, District of Columbia residents 
pay more federal income tax per capita than 
the residents of 48 states, and more in local 
taxes than the residents of any state in the 
country; and 

“Whereas, the District of Columbia’s per 
capita income is $32,000, exceeding the na- 
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tional average by 42 percent and is well рові- 
tioned for growth as a leader in a number of 
service industries, for example, law, business 
services, communications, and tourism; and 

“Whereas, District of Columbia residents 
serve disproportionately in the military; 
have served in all wars since the War for 
Independence and during the Vietnam War, 
had more casualties than 10 states and more 
casualties per capita than 47 states; and 

“Whereas, The District of Columbia sent 
more soldiers to the Persian Gulf than 20 
states (more per capita than all but four 
states), and yet had no voting representation 
on the floor of the House of Representatives 
or Senate when Congress approved military 
involvement; and 

“Whereas, There is no constitutional pro- 
hibition against creating the State of New 
Columbia out of nonfederal parts of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and the District of Colum- 
bia meets all statehood requirements tradi- 
tionally imposed by Congress; and 

“Whereas, The District of Columbia has 
639,000 residents, nearly as many or more 
residents than six states: Wyoming (465,000), 
Alaska (552,000), Vermont (565,000), North Da- 
kota (641,000), Delaware (669,000), and South 
Dakota (699,000) with each state possessing 
two Senators; and 

“Whereas, Historically, statehood has been 
granted when three criteria were met: (1) the 
people, through some democratic process, ex- 
press their desire to become a state; (2) the 
people accept the republican form of govern- 
ment required by the United States Con- 
stitution and practiced in the United States; 
and (3) there are sufficient people and eco- 
nomic resources to support a state; and 

“Whereas, District of Columbia residents 
have democratically expressed their desire 
to become a state through passage of a state- 
hood referendum (November 1980); approval 
of a Constitution by district delegates (May 
1982); transmittal of the Constitution and a 
petition for statehood (September 1983) to 
Congress; and in the tradition of Tennessee 
in 1796, election of their petition for admis- 
sion to the Union as the 5186 state; and 

‘Whereas, Statehood will provide District 
of Columbia residents with federal voting 
representation, as well as local legislative, 
budgetary, and judicial autonomy; now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Assembly and Senate of the 
State of California, jointly, That the Legisla- 
ture of the State of California respectfully 
memorializes the President and Congress to 
extend statehood to Washington, D.C.; and 
be it further 

“Resolved, That the Chief Clerk of the As- 
sembly transmit copies of this resolution to 
the President and Vice President of the 
United States, to the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives, and to each Senator and 
Representative from California in the Con- 
gress of the United States.” 

POM-353. A joint resolution adopted by the 
General Assembly of the State of Illinois; to 
the Committee on Governmental Affairs. 


“HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION МО. 63 


“Whereas, The number of unfunded federal 
mandates imposed upon the states by the 
United States Congress has been increasing 
at an alarming rate in recent years; and 

“Whereas, While many of the programs 
have worthy goals, the failure of the Con- 
gress to provide adequate means to imple- 
ment them has placed state governments in 
a vice that threatens to squeeze state re- 
sources beyond their limits; and 

“Whereas, In the short run, these unfunded 
mandates have placed Шіпоів and other 
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states in the position of attempting to fund 
the federal requirements with diminishing 
amounts of available revenue or, by failing 
to do so, jeopardizing state eligibility for 
certain federal funds; and 

“Whereas, The states and the United 
States Congress should engage in earnest 
discussions to resolve the difficult position 
that states have been forced into by their ef- 
forts to carry out increased numbers of un- 
funded federal mandates; and 

“Whereas, If unchecked, this trend could 
eliminate state flexibility to effectively deal 
with local problems as limited state re- 
sources are diverted to funding mandated 
programs; and 

“Whereas, Our representatives іп Washing- 
ton, D.C., must display their understanding 
of this dilemma and work with state govern- 
ments to either provide relief from unfunded 
federal mandates or to appropriate adequate 
resources to carry them out; and 

‘Whereas, The members of the General As- 
sembly wish to personally communicate with 
the members of the Illinois delegation to the 
United States Congress so that our rep- 
resentatives in Washington, D.C., may fully 
understand the effects that the actions of 
the federal government have on the State of 
Illinois, especially the difficulties they im- 
pose upon the General Assembly in its ef- 
forts to allocate resources to a number of 
pressing needs; therefore be it 

“Resolved, by the House of Representatives of 
the Eighty-eighth General Assembly of the State 
of Illinois, the Senate concurring herein, That 
we hereby invite the members of the Illinois 
congressional delegation to address a joint 
session of the General Assembly regarding 
unfunded federal mandates; and be it further 

“Resolved, That a сору of this preamble 
and resolution be forwarded to each member 
of the Illinois congressional delegation as a 
symbol of our earnest desire to work to- 
gether to reach a solution that will benefit 
the citizens we all serve.“ 

POM-354. A resolution adopted by the Leg- 
islature of the State of Nebraska; to the 
Committee on Governmental Affairs. 

‘LEGISLATIVE RESOLUTION 283 


“Whereas, state appropriations for feder- 
ally mandated services and activities in- 
crease annually and the Legislature needs to 
be apprised of any forthcoming federal ас- 
tivities that require state funds; and 

“Whereas, the state congressional delega- 
tion shall personally report to and invite di- 
alog from the Legislature regarding and fed- 
eral legislation that reduces federal funding 
for any existing federally mandated activity 
or service; and 

‘Whereas, such a report shall address any 
federal law that requires a new activity or 
service of the state that is not funded by fed- 
eral appropriation. Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, by the Members of the Ninety- 
third Legislature of Nebraska, second ses- 
sion: 

“1. That Nebraska’s congressional delega- 
tion be invited to report annually to the 
Legislature on federal initiatives requiring a 
legislative response. 

2. That copies of this resolution be sent to 
the Speaker of the United States House of 
Representatives, the President pro tempore 
of the United States Senate, and each Ne- 
braska member of the United States House 
of Representatives and the United States 
Senate.” 

POM-355. A resolution adopted by the 
Board of Supervisors of Roanoke County, 
Virginia relative to local government reve- 
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nue resources; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

POM-356. A resolution adopted by the U.S. 
Navy Cruiser Sailors Association relative to 
American Veterans; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

POM-357. A resolution adopted by the 
Common Council of the City of Rockport, In- 
diana relative to permanent replacement 
workers; to the Committee on Labor and 
Human Resources. 

POM-358. A resolution adopted by the 
House of the Genera] Assembly of the State 
of Illinois; to the Committee on Labor and 
Human Resources. 

“HOUSE RESOLUTION Мо. 1527 

“Whereas, The occurrence of violent crime 
in our communities continues to rise; the as- 
sistance of the federal government is there- 
fore summoned; and 

"Whereas, Considerable resources have 
been spent by the Drug Enforcement Agency 
(DEA) in an attempt to keep illegal drugs 
out of American society; and 

“Whereas, Drugs and violence continue to 
plague our communities; and 

“Whereas, Research shows that the State 
and federal governments could save substan- 
tially if the emphasis of the war on drugs 
was switched, in some cases, from incarcer- 
ation to treatment; and 

"Whereas, Facts provided by the Chemical 
Dependency Services Network which support 
this claim show 3 out of 4 offenders test posi- 
tive for alcohol andor drugs at the time of 
arrest; and 

“Whereas, Illinois pays $17,250 per offender 
per year in prison while treatment costs only 
$1,500 to $12,000 per person per year; and 

“Whereas, If 2% of the State's 33,000 in- 
mates received treatment instead of prison, 
over $16 million would be saved; and 

“Whereas, Arrest rates for 74% of the of- 
fenders are reduced when the offender under- 
goes substance abuse treatment; and 

“Whereas, For every $1 invested in treat- 
ment, the State saves $11.64; and 

“Whereas, The abuse of alcohol, tobacco, 
and other drugs is responsible for $1 of every 
$5 Medicaid spends on hospital costs; and 

“Whereas, Alcohol and other drug abuse 
costs Illinois $7 billion a year in decreased 
productivity; and 

“Whereas, With the State's scarce re- 
sources, we cannot afford to continue the 
“revolving door“ for offenders who re-enter 
the criminal justice system on drug-related 
charges because their addiction has not been 
treated; and 

“Whereas, Treatment is not an easy sen- 
tencing option as treatment programs de- 
mand that clients make tough changes, forc- 
ing them to face their addiction and end 
their criminal activities; treatment is an im- 
portant part of, as well as a practical and 
cost-effective alternative to, incarceration; 
and 

“Whereas, In Illinois, a study was con- 
ducted by Treatment Alternatives for Spe- 
cial Clients (TASC) in several counties 
throughout the State from 1990 through 1991; 
and 

“Whereas, The recidivism rates for TASC 
clients are much lower than non-TASC cli- 
ents, and, of the 1,460 TASC clients placed in 
treatment Statewide in FY 1993, only 5% 
were terminated for rearrest during their 
TASC sentence; and 

“Whereas, A nation-wide study by the Na- 
tional Institute of Drug Abuse found that 
TASC clients under legal coercion tend to re- 
main in both residential and outpatient 
drug-free treatment modalities six to seven 
weeks longer than voluntary clients, a find- 
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ing usually associated with better treatment 
outcomes; and 

“Whereas, With the facts clearly proving 
the savings to State and federal govern- 
ments, an attempt should be made to treat 
those people who can be helped thus opening 
more prison space for violent offenders and 
ultimately saving money; therefore be it 

“Resolved, By the House of Representatives 
of the Eighty-Eighth General Assembly of 
the State of Ilinois, that we summon the Il- 
linois congressional delegation to work with 
the Clinton Administration to redirect some 
of its federal funds to enhance local drug 
treatment centers; and be it further 

“Resolved, That suitable copies of this pre- 
amble and resolution be presented to Presi- 
dent Bill Clinton and to each member of the 
Illinois congressional delegation.” 

POM-359. A resolution adopted by the 
House of the General Assembly of the State 
of Illinois; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 


“HOUSE RESOLUTION NO. 1509 


‘Whereas, the Congress of the United 
States enacted Public Law 93-43 on June 18, 
1973, which provides that ‘‘the remains of 
(any veteran, and certain others) may be 
buried in any open national cemetery in the 
National Cemetery System“; and 

“Whereas, through this Public law, all vet- 
erans, by virtue of their service to their 
country, have a right to be interred in a na- 
tional cemetery; and 

‘Whereas, it has been reported that the na- 
tional cemeteries in Illinois have the follow- 
ing numbers of spaces available: Alton, 10; 
Camp Butler, 6,712; Danville, 8,209; Mound 
City, 1,201; Quincy, 70; and Rock Island, 2,168; 
and 

“Whereas, there are millions of Illinois 
veterans who have the right to interment in 
a national cemetery; and 

“Whereas, after the remaining 18,000 ceme- 
tery spaces in Illinois are used, the families 
of Illinois veterans will have to go out of the 
State to find space in a national cemetery; 
and 

“Whereas, when a deceased veteran is in- 
terred a long distance from home, the veter- 
an’s family will face additional hardship in 
reaching the burial site and may be unable 
to visit the grave and show their respect; and 

“Whereas, the families of veterans in the 
State of Illinois are aggrieved that there is 
no national cemetery near the Chicago area, 
where millions of veterans live with their 
families; and 

“Whereas, there is an existing army ceme- 
tery at Fort Sheridan which would accom- 
modate the needs of the veterans who are de- 
sirous of a national cemetery in the Chicago 
area; therefore be it 

“Resolved, by the House of Representatives 
of the Eighty-Eighth General Assembly of 
the State of Illinois, that we respectfully 
urge our federal government leaders to work 
together to designate the cemetery at Fort 
Sheridan a national cemetery for use by all 
veterans; and be it further 

“Resolved, that suitable copies of this pre- 
amble and resolution be forwarded to Presi- 
dent Bill Clinton and to each member of the 
Illinois congressional delegation.” 


POM-360. A joint resolution adopted by the 
Legislature of the State of California; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

ASSEMBLY JOINT RESOLUTION 4 

‘Whereas, the federal medicaid program, 
California's version of which is known as 
Medi-Cal, provides various health care serv- 
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ices, including nursing home services, 
through a combination of state and federal 
funds; and 

“Whereas, the Omnibus Budget Reconcili- 
ation Act (OBRA) of 1990 (Public Law 101-508) 
and Public Law 102-568, reduced the pension 
benefits for single Medi-Cal-eligible veterans 
in nursing homes providing services to Medi- 
Cal recipients from $1,015 per month to $90 
per month; and 

“Whereas, In annual terms the pension was 
reduced from $12,180 per year to $1,080 per 
year; and 

‘Whereas, Title VI of Public Law 102-568 
states, “(5) The provisions of this subsection 
shall apply with respect to а surviving 
spouse having no child in the same manner 
as they apply to a veteran having neither 
spouse nor child”; and 

“Whereas, For Medi-Cal-eligible widows of 
veterans in nursing homes providing services 
to Medi-Cal recipients, Public Law 102-568 re- 
duced the pension from $680 per month to $90 
per month, an annual reduction from $8,160 
per year to $1,080 per year; and 

“Whereas, With respect to a veteran or 
widow who uses his or her pension to pay for 
nursing home care, Public Law 101-508 and 
Public Law 102-568 effectively shift the cost 
of the veteran's and widow's care from the 
veteran's pension to Medi-Cal; and 

“Whereas, Since the State of California 
pays 50 percent of the Medi-Cal costs for 
nursing home care, these federal provisions 
effectively shift these costs from the federal 
budget to California's budget; and 

“Whereas, The federal provisions that re- 
duced the veteran’s and widow’s pension ben- 
efits of those receiving Medi-Cal-funded 
nursing home services is not scheduled to 
sunset until September 30, 1997; and 

“Whereas, The pension reduction for veter- 
ans costs state taxpayers approximately 
$18,000,000 per year and the pension reduction 
for approximately 9,000 widows of veterans 
will cost the taxpayers an additional 
$30,000,000 per year, thus costing the veterans 
and widows and the other taxpayers of this 
state approximately $48,000,000 per year; and 

“Whereas, These pension benefit reduc- 
tions may become applicable to many of this 
state's 2,800,000 veterans in future years; and 

“Whereas, These federal veteran’s and wid- 
ow’s benefit reduction provisions are be- 
lieved by the Legislature to be unfair to all 
the citizens of this great state; and 

“Whereas, In accordance with the views ex- 
pressed by Abraham Lincoln who stated, 
“Now is the time to care for the widows and 
orphans of those who have borne the battle,” 
the sunset date of these federal provisions 
should be changed from September 30, 1997, 
to September 30, 1993; and 

“Whereas, This change would provide com- 
fort and aid to both the veterans and their 
widows who are in nursing homes by return- 
ing their pension rights provided for many 
years by Congressional action, now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved by the Assembly and Senate of the 
State of California, jointly, That the Legisla- 
ture of the State of California respectfully 
memorializes the President and the Congress 
of the United States to terminate the pen- 
sion benefit limitation provisions for Medi- 
Cal-eligible veterans and widows in nursing 
homes on Sepember 30, 1993; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the Chief Clerk of the As- 
sembly transmit copies of this resolution to 
the President and Vice President of the 
United States, to the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives, to each Senator and Rep- 
resentative from California in the Congress 
of the United States, and to each member of 
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the House and Senate committees on veter- 
ans’ affairs.” 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. BAUCUS, from the Committee on 
Environment and Public Works, without 
amendment: 

H.R. 1303. A bill to designate the Federal 
Building and United States Courthouse lo- 
cated at 402 East State Street in Trenton, 
New Jersey, as the Clarkson S. Fisher Fed- 
eral Building and United States Court- 
house“. 

H. R. 2223. A bill to designate the Federal 
building located at 525 Griffin Street in Dal- 
las, Texas, as the A. Maceo Smith Federal 
Building“. 

H. R. 2555. A bill to designate the Federal 
building located at 100 East Fifth Street in 
Cincinnati, Ohio, as the Potter Stewart 
United States Courthouse”. 

By Mr. BAUCUS, from the Committee on 
Environment and Public Works, with an 
amendment and an amendment to the title: 

H.R. 2559. A bill to designate the Federal 
building located at 601 East 12th Street in 
Kansas City, Missouri, as the “Richard 
Bolling Federal Building”. 

By Mr. BAUCUS, from the Committee on 
Environment and Public Works, without 
amendment: 

H.R. 2868. A bill to designate the Federal 
building located at 600 Camp Street in New 
Orleans, Louisiana, as the John Minor Wis- 
dom United States Courthouse”. 

H.R. 3186. A bill to designate the United 
States Courthouse located in Houma, Louisi- 
ana, as the “George Arceneaux, Jr., United 
States Courthouse”. 

H.R. 3356. A bill to designate the United 
States courthouse under construction at 611 
Broad Street, in Lake Charles, Louisiana, as 
the “Edwin Ford Hunter, Jr., United States 
Courthouse". 

S. 812. A bill to designate the Federal 
Courthouse in Denver, Colorado, as the 
“Byron White Federal Courthouse", and for 
other purposes. 

S 126. A bill to redesignate the Federal 
building located at 380 Trapelo Road in Wal- 
tham, Massachusetts, as the “Frederick C. 
Murphy Federal Center”. 

S 1314. A bill to designate the. United 
States Courthouse located in Bridgeport, 
Connecticut as the “Brien McMahon Federal 
Building". 

S. 1650. A bill to designate the United 
States Courthouse for the Eastern District of 
Virginia in Alexandria, Virginia, as the “А1- 
bert V. Bryan United States Courthouse”. 


INTRODUCTION OF BILLS AND 
JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tions were introduced, read the first 
and second time by unanimous con- 
sent, and referred as indicated: 

By Mr. CONRAD: 

S. 1808. A bill to amend the Solid Waste 
Disposal Act to allow States to regulate the 
disposal of municipal solid waste generated 
outside of the State, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Environment and Pub- 
lic Works. 

By Mr. SASSER: 

S. 1809. A bill to achieve greater coopera- 
tion from allies of the United States and 
international organizations for the payment 
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of the costs involved іп the development and 
production of Theater Missile Defense sys- 
tems; and to amend title 10, United States 
Code, to establish a Theater Missile Defense 
Cooperation Account; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 


STATEMENTS ON INTRODUCED 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


By Mr. CONRAD: 

S. 1808. A bill to amend the Solid 
Waste Disposal Act to allow States to 
regulate the disposal of municipal solid 
waste generated outside of the State, 
and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Environment and Public Works. 

THE SOLID WASTE DISPOSAL ACT OF 1994 

Mr. CONRAD. Mr. President, this 
morning I rise to introduce legislation 
with respect to the problem of inter- 
state transportation of municipal solid 
waste. All across America, the trash is 
stacking up. We are seeing the garbage 
merchants of America try to find new 
places to take what has been produced 
in certain States that have pretty 
much filled their landfills. Now they 
are searching for new targets of oppor- 
tunity. 

Where are they going to dump these 
mounds and mounds of trash and gar- 
bage? We are talking about some 15 to 
18 million tons that are now moving 
across State borders every year. That 
number is doing nothing but growing. 
Already the target States have become 
quite clear. They are looking at a 
State like mine, the State of North Da- 
kota, large vast acreage, low popu- 
lation. They are looking at States like 
the State of the distinguished occupant 
of the chair, the State of Nebraska. 
They are looking at Montana; they are 
looking at South Dakota; they are 
looking at the heartland of the coun- 
try. 

These States ought to have an ability 
to make a decision on what comes into 
their States. That is fundamental. Cur- 
rently, whenever a State takes action, 
lawsuits are brought and the argument 
is made that under the commerce 
clause of the Constitution, a State can- 
not do anything to inhibit what moves 
in interstate commerce. They cannot 
do anything unless the Congress takes 
action. 

That is what my bill is all about—al- 
lowing the States to take action. It 
seems abundantly fair and reasonable 
that a State ought to be able to deter- 
mine what sort of waste comes into its 
borders, what is dumped there and how 
it is treated. 

Mr. President, you as a former Gov- 
ernor of a State I think would be 
among the first to recognize that a 
Governor ought to be able to make a 
determination as to whether or not 
certain shipments are brought into the 
State that that Governor presides over. 
My legislation provides for that. 

Second, my legislation provides that 
the entire affected local community 
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ought to make a decision on what 
comes into that town or that city. 
Right now we have a situation in which 
a very small town—in my State, we 
have four towns that are incorporated 
that have 10 people or less in them— 
might make a decision that affects a 
much larger community very close by. 
My legislation says the Governor ought 
to be able to make a determination on 
what the affected community is and 
that affected community should make 
a determination on what comes into it. 

Third, my legislation provides that 
there ought to be full disclosure before 
any permit is granted for interstate 
waste. What are the economic implica- 
tions? What are the environmental ef- 
fects? What are the long-term plans of 
the company that is pursuing a waste 
permit? 

We have seen examples around the 
country where a local entity would get 
a permit for a landfill and then a large 
out-of-State interest would come in 
and buy that local entity, greatly ex- 
pand the permit, and there was very 
little that could be done at the local 
level. That should not be the case. The 
local community ought to know what 
is the future plan before any permit is 
granted. 

In addition, they ought to have fi- 
nancial disclosure. What is the finan- 
cial strength of the company? What is 
the ability of that company to assure 
that the proper environmental and 
health standards are pursued? 

Finally, there ought to be full disclo- 
sure on the background of the compa- 
nies that are seeking these permits. 
What is their history of violation of 
the terms of permits that have been 
granted to them in other locations? 
That ought to be made known to local 
and State authorities before any per- 
mits are granted. 

So, Mr. President, I rise today to in- 
troduce this bill which I think is the 
toughest bill on interstate waste that 
has ever been introduced in the U.S. 
Senate. I do it because local units of 
government, States and communities 
ought to have the right to protect 
themselves. They ought to be able to 
make decisions on what is going to 
come into their cities and States, and 
they ought to have full disclosure of 
what it all means. That is what this 
legislation provides. 

I have already talked to Senator 
Cors, of Indiana, who has been a lead- 
er in this area, and have asked him to 
give close consideration to the legisla- 
tion and also that we move forward 
with those who are in States that, 
frankly, are surplus producers of waste 
so that we can reach some agreement 
in the near future. 

I ask unanimous consent that a copy 
of the legislation be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 
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S. 1808 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. AUTHORITY TO REGULATE OUT-OF- 
STATE WASTE. 

Subtitle D of the Solid Waste Disposal Act 
(42 U.S.C. 6941 et seq.) is amended by adding 
at the end the following new section: 

“SEC. 4011. AUTHORIZATION FOR STATES TO 
REGULATE MUNICIPAL SOLID 
WASTE GENERATED IN ANOTHER 
STATE. 

“(а) AUTHORITY ТО REGULATE.— 

“(1) ІМ GENERAL.—Each State is authorized 
to enact and enforce a State law that regu- 
lates the treatment, incineration, and dis- 
posal of municipal solid waste generated in 
another State. 

“(2) AUTHORITIES.—A State law referred to 
in paragraph (1) may include provisions for— 

“(A) the imposition of a ban or limit on 
the importation of municipal solid waste 
generated outside of the State; and 

“(В) the collection of differential fees ог 
other charges for the treatment, inciner- 
ation, or disposal of municipal solid waste 
generated in another State. 

b) LOCAL GOVERNMENT APPROVAL.— 

“(1) IN GENERAL.—Except as provided in 
paragraph (2) or as otherwise provided under 
State law, the owner or operator of a land- 
fill, incinerator, or other waste disposal fa- 
cility in a State may not accept for treat- 
ment, incineration, or disposal any munici- 
pal solid waste generated outside of the 
State unless the owner or operator has ob- 
tained a written authorization to accept the 
waste from— 

“(А) the affected local government; and 

“(В) any affected local solid waste plan- 
ning unit established pursuant to the law of 
the State. 

“(2) EXCEPTIONS.— 

“(А) ІМ GENERAL.—Paragraph (1) shall not 
apply with respect to an owner or operator of 
a landfill, incinerator, or other waste dis- 
posal facility that— 

“(i) otherwise complies with all applicable 
laws of the State in which the facility is lo- 
cated relating to the treatment, inciner- 
ation, or disposal of municipal solid waste; 
and 

(1) during 1992, accepted for treatment, 
incineration, or disposal municipal solid 
waste generated outside of the State. 

“(В) EXISTING AUTHORIZATIONS.—An owner 
or operator of a facility described in para- 
graph (1) who, prior to the date of enactment 
of this section, obtained a written authoriza- 
tion from— 

„) the appropriate official of a political 
subdivision of the State (as determined by 
the State); and 

“(11) any affected local solid waste plan- 
ning unit established pursuant to the law of 
the State, 


to carry out the treatment, incineration, or 
disposal of municipal solid waste generated 
outside of the State shall, during the appli- 
cable period of the authorization, be consid- 
ered to be in compliance with the require- 
ments of paragraph (1). 

“(C) FACILITIES UNDER CONSTRUCTION.—If, 
prior to the date of enactment of this sec- 
tion, an appropriate political subdivision of 
a State (as determined by the State) and any 
affected local solid waste planning unit es- 
tablished pursuant to the law of the State is- 
sued a written authorization for a facility 
that is under construction, or is to be con- 
structed, to accept for treatment, inciner- 
ation, or disposal municipal solid waste gen- 
erated outside of the State, at such time as 
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the construction is completed, the owner or 
operator of the facility shall be considered to 
be in compliance with the requirements of 
paragraph (1) during the applicable period of 
the authorization, 

(3) EXPANSION OF FACILITIES.—An owner 
or operator who expands a landfill, inciner- 
ator, or other waste disposal facility shall be 
required to obtain the applicable authoriza- 
tions required under paragraph (1) prior to 
accepting for treatment, incineration, or dis- 
posal municipal solid waste that is generated 
outside of the State. 

(4) PRIOR DISCLOSURE.—Prior to formal 
action with respect to an authorization to 
receive municipal solid waste or incinerator 
ash generated outside of the State, the af- 
fected local government and the affected 
local solid waste planning unit shall— 

“(А) require and make readily available to 
the Governor, adjoining Indian tribes, and 
other interested persons for inspection and 
copying, from the owner or operator of the 
facility seeking the authorization— 

Ya brief description of the planned facil- 
ity, including a description of the facility 
size, ultimate waste capacity, and antici- 
pated monthly and yearly waste quantity to 
be handled; 

(ii) a map of the facility site that indi- 
cates— 

„D the location of the facility in relation 
to the local road system and topographical 
and hydrological features; and 

“(Ш) any buffer zones and facility units to 
be acquired by the owner or operator of the 
facility; 

“(iii) a description of the then current en- 
vironmental characteristics of the site, in- 
cluding information regarding— 

(J) ground water resources; and 

(II) alterations that may be necessitated 
by or occur as a result of the facility; 

(iv) a description of— 

“(1) appropriate environmental controls to 
be utilized on the site, including run-on or 
run-off management, air pollution control 
devices, source separation procedures, meth- 
ane monitoring and control, landfill covers, 
liners, leachate collection systems, and mon- 
itoring and testing programs; and 

(I) any waste residuals generated by the 
facility, including leachate or ash, and the 
planned management of the residuals; 

“(у) a description of the site access con- 
trols to be employed, and roadway improve- 
ments to be made, by the owner or operator, 
and an estimate of the timing and extent of 
increased local truck traffic; 

“(уі) a list of all required Federal, State, 
and local permits required to operate the 
landfill and receive waste generated outside 
of the State; 

(vii) estimates of the personnel require- 
ments of the facility, including information 
regarding the probable skill and education 
levels required for jobs at the facility that 
distinguishes between employment statistics 
for pre- and post-operational levels; 

(viii) ) information with respect to any 
violations of regulations by the owner or op- 
erator, or subsidiaries; 

“(П) the disposition of enforcement рго- 
ceedings taken with respect to the viola- 
tions; and 

(III) corrective action and rehabilitation 
measures taken as a result of the proceed- 
ings; 

“(ix) information required by State law to 
be provided with respect to gifts, contribu- 
tions, and contracts by the owner or opera- 
tor to any elected or appointed public offi- 
cial, agency, institution, business, or charity 
located within the affected local area to be 
served by the facility; 
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“(х) information required by State law to 
be provided by the owner or operator with 
respect to compliance by the owner or opera- 
tor with the State solid waste management 
plan in effect pursuant to section 4007; 

“(хі) information with respect to the 
source and amount of capital required to 
construct and operate the facility in accord- 
ance with the information provided under 
clauses (i) through (vii); and 

“(xii) information with respect to the 
source and amount of insurance, collateral, 
or bond secured by the applicant to meet all 
Federal and State requirements; 

“(В) provide opportunity for public com- 
ment, including at least 1 public hearing; 
and 

“(С) not less than 30 days prior to formal 
action— 

(1) publish notice of the action іп a news- 
paper of general circulation; and 

“(ii) notify the Governor, adjoining local 
governments, and any adjoining Indian 
tribes. 

“(с) DESIGNATION OF AFFECTED LOCAL Gov- 
ERNMENT.—Not later than 90 days after the 
date of enactment of this section, the Gov- 
ernor of each State shall, for the purpose of 
this section, designate the type of political 
subdivision of the State that shall serve as 
the affected local government with respect 
to authorizing a facility to accept for treat- 
ment, incineration, or disposal of municipal 
solid waste generated outside of the State. If 
the Governor of a State fails to make a des- 
ignation by the date specified in this sub- 
section, the affected local government shall 
be the public body with primary jurisdiction 
over the land or use of the land on which the 
facility is located. 

“(4) DEFINITIONS.—As used in this section: 

“(1) AFFECTED LOCAL GOVERNMENT.—The 
term ‘affected local government’ means the 
elected officials of the political subdivision 
of the State in which a facility for the treat- 
ment, incineration, or disposal of municipal 
solid waste is located (as designated by the 
State pursuant to subsection (c)). 

“(2) AFFECTED LOCAL SOLID WASTE PLAN- 
NING UNIT.—The term ‘affected local solid 
waste planning unit’ means a planning unit 
established pursuant to State law that has— 

“(А) jurisdiction over the geographic area 
in which a facility referred to in paragraph 
(1) is located; and 

(B) authority relating to solid waste man- 
agement planning. 

“(3)  GOVERNOR.—The term ‘Governor’ 
means the Governor of a State or the equiva- 
lent official of the State if the State does not 
have a Governor, 

“(4) MUNICIPAL SOLID WASTE.— 

“(А) ІМ GENERAL.—The term ‘municipal 
solid waste“ means refuse, and any non- 
hazardous residue generated from the com- 
bustion of the refuse, generated by— 

“(i) the general public; or 

(Ii) a residential, commercial, or indus- 
trial source (or any combination of the 
sources). 

B) COMPOSITION.—The term includes 
refuse that consists of paper, wood, yard 
waste, plastic, leather, rubber, or other com- 
bustible or noncombustible material such as 
metal or glass (or any combination of the 
materials). 

“(С) EXCLUSIONS.—The term does not in- 
clude— 

“(1) hazardous waste identified pursuant to 
section 3001; 

(Ii) waste resulting from an action taken 
pursuant to section 104 or 106 of the Com- 
prehensive Environmental Response, Com- 
pensation, and Liability Act of 1980 (42 
U.S.C. 9604 or 9606); 
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(Iii) any material collected for the pur- 
pose of recycling or reclamation; 

“(іу) waste generated in the provision of 
service in interstate, intrastate, foreign, or 
overseas air transportation; 

“(у) industrial waste (including debris 
from construction or demolition) that is not 
identical to municipal solid waste in com- 
position and physical and chemical charac- 
teristics; and 

“(у1) medical waste that is segregated from 
municipal solid waste.“ 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS 


S. 1634 

At the request of Mr. HEFLIN, the 
name of the Senator from Minnesota 
[Mr. DURENBERGER] was added as a co- 
sponsor of S. 1634, a bill to authorize 
each State and certain political sub- 
divisions of States to control the move- 
ment of municipal solid waste gen- 
erated within, or imported into, the 
State or political subdivisions of the 
State, and for other purposes. 

8.0. RES. 146 

At the request of Mr. WOFFORD, the 
name of the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
GRASSLEY] was added as a cosponsor of 
S.J. Res. 146, a joint resolution des- 
ignating May 1, 1994, through May 7, 
1994, as National Walking Week.” 

S. RES. 69 

At the request of Mr. HEFLIN, the 
names of the Senator from Alabama 
(Mr. SHELBY], the Senator from Alaska 
(Mr. STEVENS], and the Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. MCCONNELL] were added 
as cosponsors of S. Res. 69, a resolution 
to amend the Standing Rules of the 
Senate to require that a financial im- 
pact statement be included in the re- 
port accompanying each bill or joint 
resolution reported by any commit- 
tee—except those by the Committee on 
Appropriations—showing the financial 
impact that any Federal mandates in 
the bill or joint resolution would have 
on States and local governments. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1286 

At the request of Mr. ROBB, his name 
was added as a cosponsor of Amend- 
ment No. 1286 proposed to 8. 1281, an 
original bill to authorize appropria- 
tions for the fiscal years 1994 and 1995 
for the Department of State, the 
United States Information Agency, and 
related agencies, to provide for the 
consolidation of international broad- 
casting activities, and for other pur- 
poses. 

At the request of Mr. BROWN, the 
names of the Senator from North Da- 
kota (Мг. DORGAN], the Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. HARKIN], the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. KERREY], and the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee [Mr. MATHEWS] 
were added as cosponsors of amend- 
ment No. 1286 proposed to S. 1281, 
supra. 

At the request of Mr. BINGAMAN, his 
name was added as a cosponsor of 
amendment No. 1286 proposed to S. 
1281, supra. 
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At the request of Мг. MURKOWSKI, his 
name was added as a cosponsor of 
amendment No. 1286 proposed to S. 
1281, supra. 


AMENDMENTS SUBMITTED 


FOREIGN RELATIONS 
AUTHORIZATION ACT OF 1994 


SPECTER (AND OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT NO. 1287 


Mr. SPECTER (for himself, Mr. 
HELMS, and Mr. ROTH) proposed an 
amendment to the bill (S. 1281) to au- 
thorize appropriations for the fiscal 
years 1994 and 1995 for the Department 
of State, the U.S. Information Agency, 
and related agencies, to provide for the 
consolidation of international broad- 
casting activities, and for other pur- 
poses; as follows: 

On page 179, after line 6, insert the follow- 
ing section: 

SEC, 714. BILATERAL ASSISTANCE AND INTER- 


(a) UNITED STATES АСТІОМ.—(1) Imme- 
diately upon enactment of this Act, to the 
greatest extent possible, all bilateral loans 
or credits extended by the United States to 
government and nongovernment entities of 
the independent states of the former Soviet 
Union must be collateralized by reserves of 
petroleum products, minerals, or other com- 
modities and any revenues earned from the 
sales thereof. 

(2) Not later than 60 days after the date of 
enactment of this Act, with respect to 1994, 
and not later than January 1 of each cal- 
endar year thereafter, the President of the 
United States shall certify to Congress that, 
with respect to all bilateral loans or credits 
extended to the independent states of the 
former Soviet Union, all opportunities to 
seek collateral for such loans or credits have 
been considered and that, in the case of such 
loans which are not collateralized, such 
states are adhering to the debt repayment 
schedules stipulated by the terms of such 
loans or credits. 

(3) If the President cannot certify that the 
conditions contained in paragraph (2) for any 
state or entity in such state have been met, 
then no further bilateral loans or credits to 
that state of entity in such state shall be ex- 
tended in that calendar year. 

(b) MULTILATERAL ACTIONS.—Not later 
than 60 days after the date of enactment of 
this Act, and not later than January 1 of 
each calendar year thereafter, the Secretary 
of the Treasury shall— 

(1) certify that each independent state of 
the former Soviet Union is adhering to the 
debt repayment schedules stipulated by mul- 
tilateral lending institutions; or 

(2) with respect to any state or entity in 
such state that is not adhering to such 
schedules, direct the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to instruct the United States executive 
directors to the International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development and to the 
European Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment to propose that such institutions 
establish policies in opposition to the exten- 
sion of any credit, or the issuance of any 
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guarantee with respect to any credit, in that 
calendar year, for the purpose of assisting 
that state or entities in such state unless 
such credits or guarantees are collateralized 
by reserves of petroleum products, minerals, 
or other commodities and any revenues 
earned from the sales thereof. 

(c) USE OF COLLATERAL.—With respect to 
all bilateral and multilateral loans for which 
collateral is obtained, such collateral shall 
be converted in such a way as not to unduly 
disrupt the underlying markets of the rel- 
evant commodity. 

Bilateral and multilateral loans made ex- 
plicitiy for humanitarian purposes shall not 
be subject to the terms specified in this sec- 
tion. 

(d) Exception: 

(e) DEFINITIONS.—As used in this section— 

(1) the term “independent states of the 
former Soviet Union” has the same meaning 
given to that term by section 3 of the FREE- 
DOM Support Act (22 U.S.C. 5801); and 

(2) the term petroleum product“ means 
crude oil, residual fuel oil, or any refined pe- 
troleum product (including any natural liq- 
uid and any natural gas liquid product). 


ROTH AMENDMENT NO. 1288 


Mr. ROTH proposed an amendment to 
the bill S. 1281, supra; as follows: 


At the appropriate point, insert the follow- 
ing: 

The Senate finds that in the post-Cold War 
period, the international community expects 
the United Nations to play a larger role, par- 
ticularly in peacekeeping operations that 
may, on occasion, require the use of force 
against determined aggressors; 

That in the past five years the United Na- 
tions has engaged in more peacekeeping op- 
erations than in the preceding forty, 

That the Security Council is the U.N. body 
chiefly responsible for matters of peace and 
security; 

That the United Nations structure and the 
Security Council's roster of permanent mem- 
bers have remained largely unchanged since 
the United Nations was founded almost half 
a century ago; 

That Japan and Germany, as the world’s 
second and third largest economies, respec- 
tively, have attained levels of global reach 
and influence equal to or surpassing current 
permanent members of the Security Council; 

That both Japan and Germany have an- 
nounced their desire to gain permanent 
membership in the Security Council; 

That any country accorded permanent 
membership must be capable of fulfilling the 
responsibilities of such status, including par- 
ticipation in any U.N. military operations; 

That according permanent membership to 
nations not capable of carrying out these re- 
sponsibilities will allow those countries to 
play a central role in shaping U.N. peace- 
keeping operations which could endanger the 
lives of American and other troops, but in 
which their own forces could play no part; 

That, currently, in both Japan and Ger- 
many the prevailing view is that each coun- 
try is prohibited from carrying out all the 
responsibilities that permanent membership 
entails and appears reluctant to make the 
changes necessary to gain those capabilities; 

That in Japan’s case, further reconcili- 
ation with its Asian neighbors who suffered 
during the World War П period is rec- 
ommended; 

Now, therefore, it is the sense of the Sen- 
ate that: 

(1) In principle, the United States should 
support both Japan and Germany in their 
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wish to gain permanent membership in the 
United Nations Security Council; but 

(2) Neither Japan nor Germany should be 
admitted as permanent members until they 
are capable of discharging the full range of 
responsibilities accepted by all current per- 
manent members of the Security Council. 


KASSEBAUM (AND OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT NO. 1289 


Mr. BYRD (for Mrs. KASSEBAUM for 
herself, Mr. SIMPSON, Мг. D'AMATO, and 
Mr. BYRD) proposed an amendment to 
the bill S. 1281, supra; as follows: 

At the appropriate place, insert the follow- 
ing: 

(а) FinpIncs.—The Congress finds that 

(1) in the last decade applications for asy- 
lum have greatly exceeded the original 5,000 
annual limit provided in the Refugee Act of 
1980, with more than 150,000 asylum applica- 
tions filed in FY 93, and the backlog of cases 
growing to the current level of 355,000; 

(2) this flood of asylum claims has 
swamped the system, creating delays in the 
processing of applications of up to several 


ears; 

(3) the delay in processing asylum claims 
due to the overwhelming numbers has con- 
tributed to numerous problems, including: 

(A) an abuse of the asylum laws by fraudu- 
lent applicants whose primary interest is ob- 
taining work authority in the United States 
while their claim languishes in the back- 
logged asylum processing system; 

(B) the growth of alien smuggling oper- 
ations, often involving organized crime; 

(C) a drain on limited resources resulting 
from the high cost of processing frivolous 
asylum claims through our multi-layered 
system; and 

(D) an erosion of public support for asy- 
lum; 

(4) Asylum, a safe haven protection for 
aliens abroad who cannot return home, has 
been perverted by some aliens who use asy- 
lum claims to circumvent our immigration 
and refugee laws and procedures; 

(5) a comprehensive revision of our asylum 
law and procedures is required to address 
these problems. 

(b) PoLicy.—It is the sense of the Congress 
that— 

(1) asylum is a process intended to protect 
certain aliens in the United States who, be- 
cause of events occurring after their arrival 
here, cannot safely return home; 

(2) persons outside their country of nation- 
ality who have a well-founded fear of perse- 
cution if they return should apply for refu- 
gee status with the local UNHCR, or other 
relevant international organization, office or 
at one of our refugee processing centers 
abroad, if possible; 

(3) the immigration, refugee and asylum 
laws of the United States should be reformed 
to provide: 

(A) a procedure for the expeditious exclu- 
sion of asylum applicants who arrive at a 
port-of-entry with fraudulent documents, or 
no documents, and make a non-credible 
claim of asylum; and 

(B) the immigration, refugee, and asylum 
laws of the United States should be reformed 
to provide for a streamlined affirmative asy- 
lum processing system for asylum applicants 
who make their application after they have 
entered the United States. 


HELMS (AND OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT NO. 1290 


Mr. HELMS (for himself, Мг. DECONCINI, 
Mr. COATS, and Mr. BROWN) proposed an 
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amendment to the bill S. 1281, supra; as fol- 
lows: 

On page 179, after line 6, insert the follow- 
ing: 

SEC. . CHINESE FLEEING COERCIVE POPU- 
LATION CONTROL POLICIES, 

(1) Pursuant to paragraph (42)(A) of section 
101(а) of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act (8 U.S.C. 1101(a)(42)(A)), all adjudicators 
of asylum or refugee status shall give fullest 
possible consideration to applications from 
nationals of the People’s Republic of China 
who express a fear of persecution upon re- 
turn to that country because they refuse to 
abort a pregnancy or resist surgical steriliza- 
tion in violation of Chinese Communist 
Party directives on population, or who dem- 
onstrate that they have experienced persecu- 
tion on account of such refusal, if such re- 
fusal is or was undertaken with full aware- 
ness of the urgent priority assigned to such 
directives by all levels of the Chinese gov- 
ernment, and full awareness of the severe 
consequences which may be imposed for vio- 
lation of such directives. 

(2) In view of the urgent priority assigned 
to the “опе couple, one child” policy by high 
level Chinese Communist Party officials and 
local party cadres at all levels, as well as the 
severe consequences commonly imposed for 
violations of that policy, which are regarded 
as “political dissent,” refusal to abort or to 
be sterilized, as described in subsection (a) of 
this section, shall be viewed as an act of po- 
litical defiance justifying a ‘‘well-founded 
fear of persecution” sufficient to establish 
refugee status under paragraph (42)(A) of sec- 
tion 101(а) of the Immigration and National- 
ity Act (8 U.S.C. 1101(a)(42)(A)). 

(3) All other factors which may contribute 
to a determination of asylum or refugee sta- 
tus in such cases are to be given additional 
weight by asylum and refugee adjudicators, 
such factors including, but not limited to, 
overt political activities while in the United 
States or third countries, membership in an 
ethnic or religious minority, family back- 
ground and history, or suspicion of 
„counterrevolutionary'“ activities by Chi- 
nese Communist Party officials. 

(4) Nothing in this section shall be con- 
strued to necessitate a grant of asylum or 
refugee status to any individual who is ineli- 
gible for admission to the United States 
under section 212(a) of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act (8 U.S.C. 1182(a)). 

The Secretary of State and the Attorney 
General shall, within 30 days of enactment of 
this section, promulgate regulations and 
guidelines to carry out the provisions of this 
section. 

(6) Nothing in this section shall be con- 
strued as— 

(A) Shifting the burden of providing, in 
each individual case, facts sufficient to es- 
tablish a claim of asylum or refugee status 
as described in subsection (a) of this section, 
from any person making such claim of asy- 
lum or refugee status to the Attorney Gen- 
eral; or 

(B) Requiring the Attorney General to dis- 
prove such claim in the absence of proof of 
facts sufficient to establish a claim of refu- 
gee or asylum status as described in sub- 
section (a) of this section by any person 
making such claim. 

(7) The number of persons receiving politi- 
cal status solely because of the provisions of 
this section shall not exceed 1,000 in any fis- 
cal year. 

(8) The Attorney General shall not be obli- 
gated to grant political asylum to any per- 
son claiming to qualify under subsection (a) 
if the Attorney General proves by clear and 
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convincing evidence that such person has 
claimed such status solely for the purposes 
of evading the immigration laws of the 
United States. 

(9) The provisions of this section shall take 
effect on the date of enactment of this Act, 
and notwithstanding the provisions of sub- 
section (c) of this section or any other provi- 
sion of law, all adjudicators of asylum or ref- 
ugee status shall apply the provisions of this 
section to every case, administrative or judi- 
cial proceeding, or appeal that is pending on 
the date of enactment of this Act, and to any 
claim that arises on or after such date of en- 
actment. i 


HELMS AMENDMENT NO. 1291 


Mr. HELMS proposed an amendment 
to the bill S. 1281, supra; as follows: 


SECTION 1. POLICY REGARDING THE CONDI- 


N 
FAVORED-NATION TREATMENT. 

It is the sense of the Senate that the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China should not continue 
to be accorded non-discriminatory most-fa- 
vored-nation treatment by the United 
States, unless the President reports to the 
Congress that the government of that coun- 
try— 

(1) has taken appropriate actions to begin 
adhering to the provisions of the universal 
Declaration of Human Rights in China and 
Tibet; 

(2) is allowing unrestricted emigration of 
the citizens who desire to leave China for 
reasons of political or religious persecution 
to join family members abroad, or for other 
valid reasons; 

(8) has provided as acceptable accounting 
and release of— 

(A) Chinese citizens detained, accused, or 
sentenced as a result of the nonviolent ex- 
pression of their political beliefs in relation 
to events which occurred during and after 
the violent repression of demonstrations in 
Tiananmen Square on June 4, 1989; and 

(B) other citizens detained, accused, or sen- 

tenced for the nonviolent expression of their 
political beliefs or for peacefully exercising 
their internationally guaranteed rights of 
freedom of speech, association, and assem- 
bly; 
(4) has taken effective, verifiable action to 
prevent export of products to the United 
States manufactured wholly or in part by 
convict, forced, or indentured labor and has 
complied with the terms of the Memorandum 
of Understanding signed on August 7, 1992, by 
allowing, without limitation or restriction, 
United States Customs officials to visit 
places suspected of producing such goods for 
export; and 

(5) has made overall significant progress 
in— 

(A) ceasing religious persecution and lift- 
ing restrictions on freedom of religious belief 
in the People’s Republic of China and Tibet; 

(B) releasing leaders and members of reli- 
gious groups detained, imprisoned, or under 
house arrest for expression of their religious 
beliefs; 

(C) ceasing financial and other incentives 
to encourage non-Tibetans to relocate in 
Tibet, including development and other 
projects which bring in substantial numbers 
of non-Tibetan workers; 

(D) ceasing unfair and discriminatory 
trade practices which restrict and unreason- 
ably burden American business; 

(E) providing United States exporters fair 
access to Chinese markets, including lower- 
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ing tariffs, removing nontariff barriers, and 
increasing the purchase of United States 
goods and services; 

(F) adhering to the guidelines and param- 
eters of the Missile Technology Control Re- 
gime and the controls adopted by the Nu- 
clear Suppliers Group and the Australian 
Group on Chemical and Biological Arms; 

(G) adhering to the Joint Declaration on 
Hong Kong that was entered into between 
the United Kingdom and the People’s Repub- 
lic of China; 

(H) cooperating with United States efforts 
to obtain an acceptable accounting of United 
States military personnel who are listed as 
prisoners of war or missing in action as a re- 
sult of their service in— 

(i) the Korean conflict; or 

(ii) the Vietnam conflict; 

(1) ceasing the jamming of Voice of Amer- 
ica broadcasts; and 

(J) providing international human rights 
and humanitarian groups access to prisoners, 
trials, and places of detention. 


KERRY AMENDMENT NO. 1292 
Mr. KERRY proposed an amendment 
to the bill S. 1281, supra; as follows: 
TECHNICAL AMENDMENTS TO S. 1281 


SEC, 101(b), LIMITATIONS. 
In subsection 101(b)(1)(A), page 8, line 8, 


strike “available” and insert “аррго- 
ргіабей”; 

In subsection 101(b)(1)(B), page 8, line 13, 
strike “ауайаМе" and insert “аррго- 
ргіабей”; 

In subsection 101(b)(2), page 8, line 20, 
strike available“ and insert “аррго- 
ргіабей”; and 


In subsection 101(0)(3), page 9, line 1, strike 
“available”, and insert appropriated”. 
БЕС. 104. MIGRATION AND REFUGEE ASSIST- 
ANCE, 


In subsection (A)(1)(B), page 12, line 13, 
strike “available” and insert appro- 
priated“. 

SEC. 114. INTERNATIONAL LITIGATION FUND. 

Strike the two sentences starting on page 
18, line 3 and ending on page 18, line 7 (viz., 
“The ILF shall be available to such extent 
and in such amounts as may be provided in 
advance in appropriations Acts. Amounts so 
provided are authorized to remain available 
without fiscal year limitation.) and insert 
the following: 

“The ILF may be available without fiscal 
year limitation. Funds otherwise available 
to the Department for the purposes of this 
paragraph тау be credited to the ILF.". 

SEC. 115. PROHIBITION ON DISCRIMINATORY 
CONTRACTS. 


In subsection (b), on page 21, line 4, strike 
“оп” and insert “оГ”; and 

In subsection (d), on page 23, line 1, strike 
“ОЕ” and insert AND“. 

SEC. 116. EMERGENCIES IN THE DIPLOMATIC 
AND CONSULAR SERVICE. 

Insert after “striking” the following: 
““and the Foreign Service“; and by strik- 
ing". 

SEC. 118. VISAS, 

In section 118(а)(3), оп page 25, line 10, 
strike 356.000, 000 and insert ‘“‘$107,500,000"; 
and 

At the end of subsection (a), on page 25, 
after line 10, add the following new para- 
graph: 

“(4) The provisions of the Act of August 18, 
1856 (Revised Statutes 1726-28; 22 U.S.C. 2212- 
14) concerning accounting for consular fees 
shall not apply to fees collected under this 
subsection.. 
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SEC. 119. ROLE ОҒ THE FOREIGN SERVICE INSTI- 
TUTE. 


Strike everything after the section title 
and insert the following: 

Chapter 7 of the Foreign Service Act of 
1980 is amended— 

(1) in the chapter title, by sriking Foreign 
Service Institute.“; 

(2) in section 701 (22 U.S.C. 4021)- 

(A) by striking the section title and insert- 
ing Institution for Training.“; 

(В) in subsection 701(а)- 

(i) by striking the Foreign Service Insti- 
tute (hereinafter in this chapter referred to 
as the ‘‘Institute’’)’’ and inserting “ап insti- 
tution or center for training (hereinafter in 
this chapter referred to as the institu- 
біоп”)”; and 

(ii) by striking “Institute” and inserting 
“institution”; 

(C) by adding at the end the following new 
subsection: 

“(4х1) The Secretary of State is authorized 
to provide for special professional foreign af- 
fairs training and instruction of employees 
of foreign governments through the institu- 
tion. 

“(2) Training and instruction under para- 
graph (1) shall be on a reimbursable or ad- 
vance-of-funds basis. Such reimbursements 
or advances to the Department of State may 
be provided by an agency of the United 
States Government or by a foreign govern- 
ment and shall be credited to the currently 
available applicable appropriation account. 

“(3) Training should be made available in 
the first instance to officials from newly 
emerging democratic nations, and then to 
other nations as deemed to be in the na- 
tional interest of the United States. 

„ The authorities of section 704 shall 
apply to training and instruction provided 
under this весбіоп.”; 

(3) in subsection 701(b) and sections 702. 
704, 705, and 707, by striking Foreign Serv- 
ice Institute“ and Institute“ wherever they 
appear and inserting institution“. 

БЕС. 131. UNDER SECRETARY AND ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY POSITIONS. 

In subsection (b), on page 32, line 24, insert 
“of” before title“; and 

In subsection (e), on page 35, line 5, strike, 
“OF NEW OFFICE". 

БЕС. 133. REDESIGNATION OF POSITION AS AS- 
SISTANT SECRETARY FOR DEMOC- 
RACY, HUMAN RIGHTS, AND LABOR. 

Strike subsection (b) on page 38; 

Redesignate subsection (c) on page 38 as 
“ру; апа 

Іп the newly redesignated subsection (b), 
strike “ОР NEW OFFICE”. 

SEC. 142, WAIVER OF LIMITATION FOR CERTAIN 
CLAIMS, 


In subsection (a), page 48, line 16, strike 
“arise from” and insert “іп circumstances 
where there is in effect”. 

БЕС. 147, EDUCATIONAL TRAVEL FOR COLLEGE 
STUDENTS STUDYING ABROAD. 

In subsection (b), page 52, line 6, insert the 
following after “епгоПей”: „ with the allow- 
able travel expense not to exceed the cost of 
travel to and from the school in the United 
States". 

SEC. 154. FOREIGN LANGUAGE TRANSLATOR AND 
INTERPRETER CAREER SERVICE 
PROGRAM. 


In subsection (e), on page 64, line 2, strike 
(ТУЗ 

In subsection (е), оп page 64, line 9, strike 
the entire line and insert (f) USE ОҒ 
Funps.—"; Funds collected under the au- 
thority of subsections (d) апа”; 

In newly designated subsection (f), on page 
64, line 16, add the following at the end: 
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“Such funds may remain available until ex- 
pended.“; and 

On page 64, lines 17-19, strike subsection 
(£). 

SEC, 169. REPORT ON UNITED NATIONS PEACE- 
KEEPING ACTIVITIES. 

At the beginning of the section, on page 76, 
line 11, strike “Not” and insert the follow- 
ing: 

“(а) Except as modified by subsection (b), 
not”; 

On page 76, line 19, insert before the period 
“for the previous fiscal year”; 

On page 76, line 22, strike as of the date 
of” and insert covered by“: 

On page 76, line 23, insert such“ before 
“peace keeping“; and 

On page 77, insert the following new sub- 
section at the end of section 169: 

b) The first report submitted pursuant to 
this section shall cover all United Nations 
peacekeeping operations up to the date of 
the report.“ 

SEC. 170, UNITED STATES PERSONNEL AND MA- 
TERIAL CONTRIBUTIONS TO PEACE- 
KEEPING OPERATIONS. 

Strike section 170 in its entirety. 

SEC. 214. PROHIBITION ON DISCRIMINATORY 
CONTRACTS, 


In subsection (b), on page 110, line 10, 
strike “оп” and insert “оГ”; and 

In subsection (d), on page 112, line 9, strike 
“ОЕ” and insert “AND". 

SEC. 704, TECHNICAL AMENDMENTS TO CAPTIVE 
NATIONS RESOLUTION. 

Strike section 704 in its entirety. 

SEC. 710. ADDITIONAL SANCTIONS AGAINST 
NORTH KOREA. 

Strike subsection (b) on page 176 and insert 
the following: 

“(b) WAIVER.—The President may waive 
the application of subsection (a) if the Presi- 
dent determines that such a waiver would 
serve the national interest.“ 

At the appropriate place in the bill, add 
the following new section: 

“БЕС. . PUBLISHING INTERNATIONAL AGREE- 
MENTS. 


Section 112a of title 1 of the United States 
Code is amended— 

(1) by inserting “(а)” immediately before 
“The Secretary of State"; and 

(2) by adding at the end thereof the follow- 
ing new subsections: 

b) The Secretary of State may determine 
that publication of certain categories of 
agreements is not required, provided that 
the following criteria are met: 

“(1) such agreements are not treaties 
which have been brought into force for the 
United States after having received Senate 
advice and consent pursuant to section 2(2) 
of Article П of the Constitution of the 
United States; 

“(2) the public interest in such agreements 
is insufficient to justify their publication, in 
that (i) as of the date of enactment of this 
legislation,the agreements are no longer in 
force, (ii) the agreements do not create pri- 
vate rights or duties, nor establish standards 
intended to govern government action in the 
treatment of private individuals; (iii) in view 
of the limited or specialized nature of the 
public interest in such agreements, such in- 
terest can adequately be satisfied by an al- 
ternative means; or (iv) the public disclosure 
of the text of the agreement would, in the 
opinion of the President, be prejudicial to 
the national security of the United States; 
and 

*(3) copies of such agreements (other than 
those in subsection (2)(b)(iv)), including cer- 
tified copies where necessary for litigation 
or similar purposes, can be made available 
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by the Department of State union reasonable 
request. 

“(с) Any determination pursuant to sub- 
section (b) shall be published in the Federal 
Register.“ 

At the appropriate place in the bill, add 
the following new section: 

“SEC. . CONFERENCE ON SECURITY AND Co- 
OPERATION IN EUROPE.—The President is au- 
thorized to implement, for the United 
States, the provisions of Annex 1 of the Deci- 
sion concerning Legal Capacity and Privi- 
leges and Immunities, issued by the Council 
of Ministers of the Conference on Security 
and Cooperation in Europe on December 1, 
1993, in accordance with the terms of that 
Annex." 

At the appropriate place in the bill, add 
the following new section: 

“БЕС. . AGREEMENT ON STATE AND LOCAL 
TAXATION.—The President is authorized to 
bring into force for the United States the 
Agreement on State and Local Taxation of 
Foreign Employees of Public International 
Organizations, which was signed by the 
United States on April 21, 1992: Provided, 
That, notwithstanding the provisions of Ar- 
ticle 1.B of such Agreement, such Agreement 
shall not require any refunds of monies paid 
with respect to tax years ending on or before 
December 31, 1993.” 

БЕС. ХХ. FEES FOR COMMERCIAL SERVICES. 

Title I of the State Department Basic Au- 
thorities Act of 1956 (22 U.S.C. 2669 et seq.) is 
amended by adding the following new section 
at the end: 

“SEC. 52. FEES FOR COMMERCIAL SERVICES. 

(a) AUTHORITY TO CHARGE ҒЕЕ.--(1) Sub- 
ject to paragraph (2), the Secretary of State 
is authorized to charge a fee to cover the ac- 
tual or estimated cost of providing any per- 
son, firm or organization (other than agen- 
cies of the United States Government) with 
commercial services at posts abroad on mat- 
ters within the authority of the Department 
of State. 

“(2) The authority of this section may be 
exercised only in countries where the De- 
partment of Commerce does not perform 
commercial services for which it collects 
fees. 

(b) USE ОҒ FEES.—Funds collected under 
the authority of subsection (a) shall be de- 
posited as an offsetting collection to any De- 
partment of State appropriation to recover 
the costs of providing commercial serv- 
ices.""e 
“SEC. . PERSONAL SERVICES CONTRACTS 

ABROAD. 

“Section 2(c) of the State Department 
Basic Authorities Act of 1956 (22 U.S.C. 
2669(c)) is amended by inserting the following 
before the period: “; and such contracts are 
authorized to be negotiated, the terms of the 
contracts to be prescribed, and the work to 
be performed, where necessary, without re- 
gard to such statutory provisions as relate to 
the negotiation, making, and performance of 
contracts and performance of work in the 
United States". 

At the appropriate place in the bill, insert 
the following new section: 

“SEC. . UNITED STATES MEMBERSHIP IN THE 
INTERNATIONAL COPPER STUDY 
GROUP. 

(a) UNITED STATES MEMBERSHIP.—The 
President is authorized to accept the Terms 
of Reference of and maintain membership of 
the United States in the International Cop- 
per Study Group (ICSG). 

(b) PAYMENTS OF ASSESSED CONTRIBU- 
TIONS.—For fiscal year 1995 and thereafter 
the United States assessed contributions to 
the ICSG may be paid from funds appro- 
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priated for “Contributions to International 
Organizations’’. 

Amendment to section 154, Foreign Lan- 
guage Translator and Interpreter Career 
Service Program. 

In subsection (e), on page 64, lines 6-9, 
strike “for which the Secretary of State has 
determined for purposes of subsection (b)(2) 
there is a shortage of qualified Government 
personnel"; and 

On page 64, lines 12-14, strike “for which 
the Secretary has determined there is a 
shortage of qualified Government person- 
nel”. 


MACK (AND LIEBERMAN) 
AMENDMENT NO. 1293 


Mr. KERRY (for Mr. MACK for him- 
self and Mr. LIEBERMAN) proposed an 
amendment to the bill S. 1281, supra; as 
follows: 

On page 179, after line 6, add the following: 

MENTS COMPLIANCE ACT. 

The PLO Commitments Compliance Act of 
1989 (title УШ of Public Law 101-246) is 
amended— 

(1) іп section 804(b), by striking Beginning 

30 days after the date of enactment of this 
Act, and every 120 days thereafter in which 
the dialogue between the United States and 
the PLO has not been discontinued”, and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “Іп conjunction with 
each written policy justification required 
under section (3)(b)(1) of the Middle East 
Peace Facilitation Act of 1994 or every 180 
days.); 
(2) in section 804(b)(1), by striking regard- 
ing the cessation of terrorism and recogni- 
tion of Israel's right to exist“ and inserting 
in lieu thereof “and each of the commit- 
ments described in section (4)(A) of the Mid- 
dle East Peace Facilitation Act of 1994 (Oslo 
commitments)"; 

(3) in section 804(b)(2), by inserting and 
Oslo” after Geneva“; 

(4) by striking paragraphs (3) and (8) of sec- 
tion 804(b); 

(5) by redesignating paragraphs (4), (5), (6), 
(7), (9), and (10) of section 804(b) as para- 
graphs (3), (4), (5), (6), (7), and (8), respec- 
tively of that section; 

(6) in section 802(8), by inserting “and on 
September 9, 1993” after “1998”; 

(7) іп section 802, by redesignating para- 
graph (8) as paragraph (10); 

(8) by striking “and” at the end of section 
802(7); and 

(9) by inserting after section 802(7) the fol- 
lowing: 

“(8) the President, following an attempted 
terrorist attack upon a Tel Aviv beach on 
May 30, 1990, suspended the United States 
dialogue with the PLO; 

“(9) the President resumed the United 
States dialogue with the PLO in response to 
the commitments made by the PLO in let- 
ters to the Prime Minister of Israel and the 
Foreign Minister of Norway of September 9, 
1993; and”. 


PELL (AND HELMS) AMENDMENT 
NO. 1294 


Mr. KERRY (for Mr. PELL for himself 
and Mr. HELMS) proposed an amend- 
ment to the bill S. 1281, supra; as fol- 
lows: 

SEC. 1. SHORT TITLE. 

This act may be cited as the Middle East 
Peace Facilitation Act of 1994”, 

SEC. 2. FINDINGS. 

The Congress finds that— 
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(1) the Palestine Liberation Organization 
has recognized the State of Israel's right to 
exist in peace and security and to amend its 
covenant to recognize that fact; accepted 
United Nations Security Council resolutions 
242 and 338; committed itself to the peace 
process and peaceful coexistence with Israel, 
free from violence and all other acts which 
endanger peace and stability; and assumed 
responsibility over all Palestine Liberation 
Organization elements and personnel in 
order to assure their compliance, prevent 
violations, and discipline violators; 

(2) Israel has recognized the Palestine Lib- 
eration Organization as the representative of 
the Palestinian people; 

(3) Israel and the Palestine Liberation Or- 
ganization signed a Declaration of Principles 
on Interim Self-Government Arrangements 
on September 13, 1993, at the White House; 

(4) the United States has resumed a bilat- 
eral dialogue with the Palestine Liberation 
Organization; and 

(5) in order to implement the Declaration 
of Principles on Interim Self-Government 
Arrangements and facilitate the Middle East 
peace process, the President has requested 
flexibility to suspend certain provisions of 
law pertaining to the Palestine Liberation 
Organization. 

SEC, 3. AUTHORITY TO SUSPEND CERTAIN PROVI- 
SIONS, 


(a) IN GENERAL.—Subject to subsection (b), 
beginning July 1, 1994, the President may 
suspend for a period of not more than 180 
days any provision of law specified in sub- 
section (c). The President may continue the 
suspension for a period or periods of not 
more than 180 days if, before each such pe- 
riod, the President satisfies the require- 
ments of subjection (b). Any suspension shall 
cease to be effective after 180 days, or at 
such earlier date as the President may speci- 
fy 


(b) CONDITIONS.— 

(1) CONSULTATION.—Prior to each exercise 
of the authority provided in subsection (a), 
the President shall consult with the relevant 
congressional committees. The President 
may not exercise that authority until 30 
days after a written policy justification is 
submitted to the relevant Congressional 
Committees. 

(2) PRESIDENTIAL  CERTIFICATION.—The 
President may exercise the authority pro- 
vided in subsection (a) only if the President 
certifies to the relevant congressional com- 
mittees each time he exercises such author- 
ity that— 

(А) it is in the national interest of the 
United States to exercise such authority; 
and 

(B) the Palestine Liberation Organization 
continues to abide in good faith by all the 
commitments described in paragraph (4). 

(3) REQUIREMENT FOR CONTINUING PLO COM- 
PLIANCE.—Any suspension under subsection 
(a) of a provision of law specified in sub- 
section (c) shall cease to be effective if the 
President certifies to the relevant congres- 
sional committees, or if the Congress deter- 
mines by Joint Resolution, that the Pal- 
estine Liberation Organization has not con- 
tinued to abide in good faith by all the com- 
mitments described in paragraph (4). 

(A) Any joint resolution under this sub- 
section shall be considered in the Senate in 
accordance with the provisions of section 
601(b) of the International Security Assist- 
ance and Arms Export Control Act of 1976. 

(B) For the purpose of expediting the con- 
sideration and enactment of joint resolu- 
tions under this subsection, a motion to pro- 
ceed to the consideration of any such joint 
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resolution after it has been reported by the 
appropriate committee shall be treated as 
highly privileged in the House of Representa- 
tives. 

(4) PLO COMMITMENTS DESCRIBED.—The 
commitments referred to in paragraphs (2) 
and (3) are the commitments made by the 
Palestine Liberation Organization— 

(A) in its letter of September 9, 1993, to the 
Prime Minister of Israel; in its letter of Sep- 
tember 9, 1993, to the Foreign Minister of 
Norway to— 

(i) recognize the right of the State of Israel 
to exist in peace and security; 

(ii) accept United Nations Security Council 
Resolutions 242 and 338; 

(iii) renounce the use of terrorism and 
other acts of violence; 

(iv) assume responsibility over all PLO ele- 
ments and personnel in order to assure their 
compliance, prevent violations and discipline 
violators; 

(v) call upon the Palestinian people in the 
West Bank and Gaza Strip to take part in 
the steps leading to the normalization of life, 
rejecting violence and terrorism, and con- 
tributing to peace and stability; and 

(vi) submit to the Palestine National Coun- 
cil for formal approval the necessary 
changes to the Palestinian Covenant regard- 
ing recognizing Israel's right to exist іп 
peace and security, and 

(B) in, and resulting from the implementa- 
tion of, the Declaration of Principles on In- 
terim Self-Government Arrangements signed 
on September 13, 1993. 

(c) PROVISIONS THAT MAY BE SUSPENDED.— 
The provisions that may be suspended under 
the authority of subsection (a) are the fol- 
lowing: 

(1) Section 307 of the Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1961 (22 U.S.C. 2227) as it applies with 
respect to the Palestine Liberation Organiza- 
tion or entities associated with it. 

(2) Section 114 of the Department of State 
Authorization Act, Fiscal years 1984 and 1985 
(22 U.S.C. 287e note) as it applies with re- 
spect to the Palestine Liberation Organiza- 
tion or entities associated with it. 

(3) Section 1003 of the Foreign Relations 
Authorization Act, fiscal years 1988 and 1989 
(22 U.S.C. 5202). 

(4) Section 37 of the Bretton Woods Agree- 
ment Act (22 U.S.C. 286w) as it applies to the 
granting to the Palestine Liberation Organi- 
zation of observer status or other official 
status at any meeting sponsored by or asso- 
ciated with the International Monetary 
Fund. As used in this paragraph, the term 
“other official status” does not include 
membership in the International Monetary 
Fund. 

(4) RELEVANT CONGRESSIONAL COMMITTEES 
DEFINED.—As used in this section, the term 
“relevant congressional committees” 
means— 

(1) the Committee on Foreign Affairs, the 
Committee on Banking, Finance and Urban 
Affairs, and the Committee on Appropria- 
tions of the House of Representatives; and 

(2) the Committee on Foreign Relations 
апа the Committee on Appropriations of the 
Senate. 


DOMENICI AMENDMENT NO. 1295 


Mr. KERRY (for Mr. DOMENICI) pro- 
posed an amendment to the bill S. 1281, 
supra; as follows: 

On page 25, between lines 10 and 11 insert: 

(4) No fees or surcharge authorized under 
subsection (an!) may be charged to a na- 
tional of a country that is a signatory to the 
North American Free-Trade Agreement. 
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MCCAIN (AND OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT NO. 1296 


Mr. KERRY (for Mr. McCAIN for him- 
self, Mr. LIEBERMAN, Mr. D'AMATO, and 
Mr. COCHRAN) proposed an amendment 
to the bill S. 1281, supra; as follows: 

At the appropriate place in the bill, insert 
the following new title: 

IRAN-IRAQ ARMS NON-PROLIFERATION 
AMENDMENTS OF 1994 
SEC. 01. SHORT TITLE, REFERENCES IN ACT. 

(a) SHORT TITLE.—This title may be cited 
as the “Iran-Iraq Arms Non-Proliferation 
Amendments of 1994.“ 

(b) REFERENCE IN TITLE.—Except ав specifi- 
cally provided in this title, whenever in this 
title an amendment or repeal is expressed as 
an amendment to or repeal of a provision, 
the reference shall be deemed to be made to 
the National Defense Authorization Act for 
Fiscal Year 1993. 

SEC. 02. STATEMENT OF POLICY. 

It is the policy of the United States to halt 
the proliferation of advanced conventional 
weapons within Iran and Iraq. 

БЕС. 03. STATEMENT OF PURPOSE. 

It is the purpose of this title to impose ad- 
ditional sanctions against those foreign 
countries and persons that transfer desta- 
bilizing numbers and types of advanced con- 
ventional weapons, or goods and technology 
that assist in enhancing the capabilities of 
Iran and Iraq to manufacture and deliver 
such weapons. 

SEC. 04. SANCTIONS AGAINST PERSONS. 

Section 1604 is amended to read as follows: 

“(а) PROHIBITION.—If the President deter- 
mines that any person has transferred or re- 
transferred goods or technology so as to con- 
tribute knowingly and materially to the ef- 
forts by Iran or Iraq (or any agency or in- 
strumentality of either such country) to ac- 
quire destabilizing numbers and types of ad- 
vanced conventional weapons, then— 

“(1) the sanctions described in subsection 
(b) shall be imposed; and 

“(2) the President may apply, in the discre- 
tion of the President, the sanctions described 
in subsection (c). 

“(b) MANDATORY SANCTIONS.—The sanc- 
tions to be imposed pursuant to subsection 
(a)(1) are as follows: 

“(1) PROCUREMENT SANCTION.—Except as 
provided in subsection (d), the United States 
Government shall not procure directly or in- 
directly, or enter into any contract for the 
procurement of, any goods or services from 
the sanctioned person. 

“(2) EXPORT SANCTION.—The United States 
Government shall not issue any license for 
any export by or to the sanctioned person. 

“(с) DISCRETIONARY SANCTIONS.—The sanc- 
tions referred to in subsection (a)(2) are as 
follows: 

“(1) TRANSITING UNITED STATES TERRI- 
TORY.— 

(A) Notwithstanding any other provision of 
law (other than a treaty or other inter- 
national agreement), no employee or official 
of a sanctioned person and no good or tech- 
nology that is manufactured, produced, sold, 
or shipped by the sanctioned person may 
transit by vessel or aircraft any territory 
subject to the jurisdiction of the United 
States. The Secretary of Transportation may 
promulgate regulations, as necessary, to pro- 
vide for the implementation of this sanction 
in the most effective manner. 

(B) The Secretary of Transportation may 
provide for such exceptions from this para- 
graph as the Secretary considers in the in- 
terest of the United States. 
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“(2) FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS.—(A) The 
President may by order prohibit any deposi- 
tary institution that is chartered by, or that 
has its principal place of business within, a 
State or the United States from making any 
loan or providing any credit to the sanc- 
tioned person, except for loans or credits for 
the purpose of purchasing food or other agri- 
cultural commodities. 

“(В) As used in this paragraph, the term 
‘depository institution’ means a bank or sav- 
ings association, as defined in section 3 of 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Act. 

“(3) USE OF AUTHORITIES OF THE INTER- 
NATIONAL EMERGENCY ECONOMIC POWERS 
АСТ.--Тһе President may exercise the au- 
thorities of the International Emergency 
Economic Powers Act to prohibit any trans- 
action involving any property in which the 
sanctioned person has any interest whatso- 
ever except for transactions involving the 
provision of humanitarian assistance. 

“(4) PROHIBITION ON VESSELS THAT ENTER 
PORTS OF SANCTIONED COUNTRIES TO ENGAGE IN 
ТКАРЕ,— 

H(A) ІМ GENERAL.—Beginning оп the 10th 
дау after a sanction is imposed under this 
Act against a country, a vessel which enters 
a port or place in the sanctioned country to 
engage in the trade of goods or services may 
not if the President so requires within 180 
days after departure from such port or place 
in the sanctioned country, load or unload 
any freight at any place in the United 
States. 

“(В) DEFINITIONS.—As used in this para- 
graph, the term ‘vessel’ includes every de- 
scription of water craft or other contrivance 
used, or capable of being used, as a means of 
transportation in water, but does not include 
aircraft. 

“(4) EXCEPTIONS.—The sanction described 
in subsection (bel) shall not apply 

“(1) in the case of procurement of defense 
articles or defense services— 

“(A) under existing contracts or sub- 
contracts, including the exercise of options 
for production quantities to satisfy oper- 
ational military requirements essential to 
the national security of the United States; 

„(B) if the President determines that the 
person or other entity to which the sanctions 
would otherwise be applied is a sole source 
supplier of the defense articles or services, 
that the defense articles or services are es- 
sential, and that alternative sources are not 
readily or reasonably available; or 

“(C) if the President determines that such 
articles or services are essential to the na- 
tional security under defense coproduction 
agreements; 

“(2) to products or services provided under 
contracts entered into before the date on 
which the President makes a determination 
under subsection (a), 

“(8) in the case of contracts entered into 
before the date on which the President 
makes a determination under subsection (a), 
with respect to— 

“(А) spare parts which are essential to 
United States products or production; or 

“(В) component parts, but not finished 
products essential to United States products 
or production; or 

“(С) routine servicing and maintenance of 
products, to the extent that alternatives 
sources are not readily or reasonably avail- 
able; 

J) to information and technology essen- 
tial to United States products or production; 
or 

“(5) to medical or other humanitarian 
items. 

“(е) CONSULTATION WITH AND ACTIONS BY 
FOREIGN GOVERNMENT OF JURISDICTION.— 
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“(1) CONSULTATIONS.—Whenever the Presi- 
dent makes a determination under sub- 
section (a) with respect to a foreign person, 
the Congress urges the President— 

“(А) to initiate consultations immediately 
with the government with primary jurisdic- 
tion over that foreign person with respect to 
the imposition of sanctions pursuant to this 
section; and, as appropriate, 

“(B) to take steps in the United Nations 
and other multilateral groups to negotiate 
comprehensive multilateral sanctions pursu- 
ant to the provisions of chapter 7 of the 
United Nations Charter, including a partial 
or complete embargo, against the govern- 
ment of the foreign country of primary juris- 
diction over that sanctioned person, as long 
as that government has not taken specific 
and effective actions, including appropriate 
penalties, to terminate the involvement of 
the sanctioned person or firm in the activi- 
ties described in section 1604(a). 

“(2) ACTIONS BY GOVERNMENT OF JURISDIC- 
TION.—In order to pursue such consultations 
with the government, the President may 
delay imposition of sanctions pursuant to 
subsections (b) and (c) for up to 90 days. Fol- 
lowing these consultations, the President 
shall impose sanctions immediately unless 
the President determines and certifies to the 
Congress that that government has taken 
specific and effective actions, including ap- 
propriate penalties, to terminate the in- 
volvement of the foreign person in the ac- 
tivities described in subsection (a). The 
President may delay the imposition of sanc- 
tions for up to an additional 90 days if the 
President determines and certifies to the 
Congress that that government is in the 
process of taking the actions described in the 
preceding sentence. 

(3) REPORT TO CONGRESS.—Not later than 
90 days after the application of sanctions 
under this section, the President shall sub- 
mit to the Committee on Foreign Relations 
and the Committee on Governmental Affairs 
of the Senate and the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs of the House of Representatives a re- 
port on the status of consultations with the 
appropriate government under this sub- 
section, and the basis for any determination 
under paragraph (2) of this subsection that 
such government has taken specific correc- 
tive action.” 

SEC. 05. SANCTIONS AGAINST CERTAIN FOR- 
EIGN COUNTRIES. 

Section 1605 is amended— 

(1) in subsection (а)- 

(В) in paragraph (2), by striking “вапс- 
tion“ and inserting ‘sanctions’; 

(2) in subsection (с)- 

(A) by striking “‘SANCTION.—The sanction 
referred to in subsection (a)(2) is“ and insert- 
ing ‘“‘SANCTIONS.—The sanctions referred to 
in subsection (a)(2) аге”; and 

(B) by adding at the end the following new 
paragraphs: 

(3) DENIAL ОҒ MOST-FAVORED-NATION STA- 
Tus.—Notwithstanding any other provisions 
of law, the President may suspend the appli- 
cation of nondiscriminatory trade agreement 
(most-favored-nation status) to the sanc- 
tioned country for such time as the Presi- 
dent so determines. 

“(4) DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS.—The President 
is urged to downgrade or suspend diplomatic 
relations between the United States and the 
government of the sanctioned country. 

“(5) SUSPENSION OF SPECIAL TRADE PRIVI- 
LEGES.—The President is authorized to sus- 
pend special trade privileges which were ex- 
tended pursuant to the Generalized Systems 
of Preferences or the Caribbean Basin Initia- 
tive. 
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“(6) SUSPENSION OF TRADE AGREEMENTS.— 
The President is authorized to suspend any 
trade agreement with the sanctioned coun- 


“(7) REVOCATIONS OF LICENSES FOR EXPORT 
OF NUCLEAR MATERIAL,—The Nuclear Regu- 
latory Commission is authorized to revoke 
any license for the export of nuclear mate- 
rial pursuant to a nuclear cooperation agree- 
ment with the sanctioned country. 

“(8) PRESIDENTIAL ACTION REGARDING AVIA- 
TION.— 

(AXi) The President is authorized to notify 
the government of a sanctioned country of 
his intention to suspend the authority of for- 
eign air carriers owned or controlled by the 
government of that country to engage in for- 
eign air transportation to or from the United 
States. 

“(ii) The President is authorized to direct 
the Secretary of Transportation to suspend 
at the earliest possible date the authority of 
any foreign air carrier owned or controlled, 
directly or indirectly, by that government to 
engage in foreign air transportation to or 
from the United States, notwithstanding any 
agreement relating to air services. 

“‹8)(1) The President may direct the Sec- 
retary of State to terminate any air service 
agreement between the United States and a 
sanctioned country in accordance with the 
provisions of that agreement. 

“(ii) Upon termination of an agreement 
under this subparagraph, the Secretary of 
Transportation is authorized to take such 
steps as may be necessary to revoke at the 
earliest possible date the right of any foreign 
air carrier owned, or controlled, directly or 
indirectly, by the government of that coun- 
try to engage in foreign air transportation to 
or from the United States. 

“(С) The President may direct the Sec- 
retary of Transportation to provide for such 
exceptions from this subsection as the Presi- 
dent considers necessary to provide for emer- 
gencies in which the safety of an aircraft or 
its crew or passengers is threatened. 

OD) For purposes of this paragraph, the 
terms ‘aircraft’, ‘air carrier’, ‘air transpor- 
tation’, and ‘foreign air carrier’ have the 
meanings given those terms in section 101 of 
the Federal Aviation Act of 1958 (49 U.S.C. 
1301). 

**(9) OTHER SANCTIONS.—The President may 
apply the sanctions described in section 
1605(c) with respect to actions of a foreign 
government.” 

SEC. 06. WAIVER. 

Section 1606 is amended— 

(1) “by striking “waiver” each place it ap- 
pears and inserting modification, and waiv- 
ег”; and 

(2) by striking “waive” each place it ap- 
pears and inserting modify or waive”. 

SEC. 07. TERMINATION OF SANCTIONS. 

The Act is amended by inserting after sec- 
tion 1606 the following new section: 

“БЕС. 1606A. TERMINATION OF SANCTIONS. 

“Except as otherwise provided in this title, 
the sanctions imposed pursuant to the Act 
shall apply for a period of at least 24 months 
following the imposition of sanctions and 
shall cease to apply thereafter only if the 
President determines and certifies to the 
Congress that— 

(J) reliable information indicates that the 
government of jurisdiction has taken spe- 
cific and effective action, including appro- 
priate penalties, to terminate the involve- 
ment of the sanctioned person in the 
sanctionable activity. 

“(2) The President has received reliable as- 
surances from the sanctioned government 
that such government will not, in the future, 
violate this Act.“ 
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БЕС. 08. STAY ОҒ SANCTIONS. 

The Act is amended by inserting after sec- 
tion 1607 the following new section: 

(a) CRITERION FOR STAY.—The President 
may stay the imposition of any sanction on 
any entity in order to protect— 

(1) ongoing criminal investigations, or 

(2) sensitive intelligence sources and meth- 
ods which are being used to acquire further 
information on the proliferation of advanced 
conventional weapons, weapons of mass de- 
struction, or missiles that would be com- 
prised by the publication of the sanctioned 
entity's name. 

(a) DETERMINATION.—The President shall 
exercise the authority described in рага- 
graph (1) only when the President deter- 
mines that the non-proliferation goals of the 
Act are better served by delaying the imposi- 
tion of sanctions rather than by compromis- 
ing the criminal investigation or intel- 
ligence sources and methods at issue. 

(c) LIFTING OF STAY.—The President shall 
lift any stay imposed pursuant to this sub- 
section as soon as the basis for the deter- 
mination made pursuant to paragraph (2) no 
longer exists. 

(4) NOTIFICATION AND REPORT ТО CON- 
GRESS.—Whenever the duration of any stay 
imposed pursuant to this subsection exceeds 
120 days, the President shall promptly report 
to the Select Committee on Intelligence of 
the Senate and the Permanent Select Com- 
mittee on Intelligence of the House of Rep- 
resentatives the rationale and circumstances 
that led the President to exercise the stay 
authority. 

SEC. 09. RULES AND REGULATIONS. 

The Act is amended by inserting after sec- 
tion 1607 the following new section: 
“SEC, 1607А. RULES AND REGULATIONS, 

“The President is authorized to prescribe 
such rules and regulations as the President 
may require to carry out this Act.“ 

SEC. 10. DEFINITIONS. 

Section 1608 is amended by adding at the 
end the following new paragraph: 

“(8) The terms goods and technology’ in- 
cludes any item of the type that is listed on 
the Nuclear Referral List under section 
309(с) of the Nuclear Non-Proliferation Act 
of 1978, the United States Munitions List (es- 
tablished in section 38 of the Arms Export 
Control Act), or the MTCR Annex (as defined 
in section 74(4) of the Arms Export Control 
Act) or any item that is subject to licensing 
by the Nuclear Regulatory Commission. 

“(9) The term ‘United States’ includes ter- 
ritories and possessions of the United States 
and the customs waters of the United States, 
as defined in section 401 of the Tariff Act of 
1930 (19 U.S.C. 1401). 


MURRAY (AND GORTON) 
AMENDMENT NO. 1297 


Mr. KERRY (for Mrs. MURRAY for 
herself and Mr. GORTON) proposed an 
amendment to the bill, S. 1281, supra, 
as follows: 


At the appropriate place in the bill insert: 
SEC. . REIMBURSEMENT OF STATE AND LOCAL 
GOVERNMENTS 


Section 208 of title 3, United States Code, 
is amended by inserting at the end the fol- 
lowing new subsection: 

“(с) Out of funds otherwise available for 
fiscal year 1994 and fiscal year 1995 ſor Pro- 
tection of Foreign Missions and Officials”, 
the Secretary of State is authorized to reim- 
burse the City of Seattle and State of Wash- 
ington up to a total of $440,000 for fiscal year 
1994 and $500,000 for fiscal year 1995 for unex- 
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pected extraordinary security costs associ- 
ated with the change in the level of the par- 
ticipation in the Asian Pacific Cooperation 
conference held in Seattle in November 1993 
from Ministerial to Heads-of-State. 


McCAIN AMENDMENT NO. 1298 


Mr. KERRY (for Mr. MCCAIN) pro- 
posed an amendment to the bill S. 1281, 
supra; as follows: 


Оп page , between lines and , insert the 
following: 
БЕС. . (a) Congress makes the following 


findings: 

(1) The People’s Mujaheddin of Iran re- 
ceives material, logistic, and financial sup- 
port from the Iraq Government. 

(2) The People’s Mujaheddin of Iran has 
been involved in terrorist activities since the 
inception of the organization in 1963. 

(3) During the past 30 years, terrorist ac- 
tivities of the People’s Mujaheddin of Iran 
have resulted in the deaths of more than 
10,000 Iranians. 

(4) The People’s Mujaheddin of Iran is re- 
sponsible for the deaths of several United 
States military advisers in 1972 and 1973, for 
the deaths of two Air Force officers in 1975, 
and for the deaths of three United States em- 
ployees of the Rockwell International Cor- 
poration in 1976. 

(5) The People’s Mujaheddin of Iran ac- 
tively and vigorously supported the seizure 
of the United States Embassy in Tehran, 
Tran, in 1979. 

(6) The Department of State informally 
recognizes the involvement of the People’s 
Mujaheddin of Iran in international terrorist 
activities and has refused contact with rep- 
resentatives of the organization. 

(7) The annual report of the Secretary of 
State on terrorist activities does not provide 
adequate information on the terrorist activi- 
ties of the People’s Mujaheddin of Iran. 

(8) The past activities of the People’s 
Mujaheddin of Iran, and the current policy of 
the Department of State and respect to the 
organization, create a presumption that the 
organization is currently engaged in inter- 
national terrorist activities. 

(b) Except as provided in subsection (d), 
the annual report of the Secretary of State 
that is submitted to Congress on April 30, 
1994, under section 140 of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Authorization Act, Fiscal Years 1988 
and 1989 (Public Law 100-204; 22 U.S.C. 2656f) 
shall include information referred to in sub- 
section (c) on the People’s Mujaheddin of 
Iran. 

(c) The report referred to in subsection (b) 
shall include— 

(1) an assessment of the activities of the 
People’s Mujaheddin of Iran in accordance 
with subsection (a)(1) of such section 140; and 

(2) any other relevant information on the 
People’s Mujaheddin of Iran referred to in 
subsection (a)(2) of such section 140, includ- 
ing a detailed discussion of each of the mat- 
ters referred to in subparagraphs (A) through 
(D) of subsection (b)(2) of such section. 

(d) The Secretary may elect not to include 
the information referred to in subsection (c) 
in the report referred to in subsection (b). In 
the event of such an election, the Secretary 
shall transmit to the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives and the Committee on For- 
eign Relations of the Senate a justification 
for such election. 

(e) In the event of an election under sub- 
section (d), not less than sixty days from the 
submittal of the report referred to in sub- 
section (b), the Secretary shall submit an 
unclassified report to Congress detailing the 
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structure, current activities, external sup- 
port and history of the People’s Mujaheddin 
of Iran. Such report shall include any con- 
nection to organizations operating in the 
United States. 

(f) In this section, the term ‘People’s 
Mujaheddin of Iran“ mean the organization 
also known as the Mujaheddin-e Khalq that 
is based in Iraq and led to Iranian expatriots 
Massoud Rajavi or Maryam Rajavi and in- 
cludes any group or organization associated 
with such organization, including the Iraqi- 
based National Liberation Army and the Na- 
tional Council of Resistance of Iran. 


BINGAMAN AMENDMENT NO. 1299 


Mr. KERRY (for Mr. BINGAMAN) pro- 
posed an amendment to the bill S. 1281, 
supra; as follows: 

On page 179, after line 6, add the following: 
SEC. 714. NOTIFICATION OF CONGRESS ON CER- 

TAIN EVENTS INVOLVING THE MTCR. 

(A) EXPORT IN SUPPORT OF SPACE LAUNCH 
VEHICLE (SLV) PROGRAMS.—At least 30 days 
before the export of any item controlled pur- 
suant to United States obligations under the 
Missile Technology Control Regime and in- 
tended to support the design, development, 
or production of a Category I system, as de- 
fined in the MTCR Annex, to be utilized for 
the launch of satellites into space, the Presi- 
dent shall transmit to Congress a report de- 
scribing the proposed export and the ration- 
ale for approving such export, including the 
consistency of such export with United 
States missile nonproliferation policy. The 
President may waive the 30-day waiting pe- 
riod in any case in which the President cer- 
tifies in the report that the national security 
interests of the United States necessitate 
immediate approval of the export or that the 
export represents the continuation of a long- 
standing relationship with an MTCR partner. 

(b) UNITED STATES POSITION REGARDING AD- 
MISSION OF NEW MTCR MEMBERS.—At least 30 
days before the United States takes the posi- 
tion to favor the admission of a particular 
country into the Missile Technology Control 
Regime, the President shall transmit to Con- 
gress a report describing the rationale for 
such position together with all relevant in- 
formation concerning that country’s non- 
proliferation policies, practices, and commit- 
ments. The President may waive the 30-day 
waiting period in any case in which the 
President certifies in the report that the na- 
tional security interests of the United States 
necessitate immediate approval of the new 
member. 

(c) DEFINITIONS.—For purposes of this sec- 
tion— 

(1) the terms Missile Technology Control 
Regime” and “MTCR” mean the policy 
statement, between the United States, the 
United Kingdom, the Federal Republic of 
Germany, France, Italy, Canada, and Japan, 
announced on April 16, 1987, to restrict sen- 
sitive missile-relevant transfers based on the 
MTCR Annex, and any amendments thereto; 
and 

(2) the term “MTCR Annex” means the 
Guidelines and Equipment and Technology 
Annex of the MTCR, and any amendments 
thereto. 


DECONCINI (AND WARNER) 
AMENDMENT NO. 1300 
Mr. KERRY (for Mr. DECONCINI for 
himself and Mr. WARNER) proposed an 
amendment to the bill S. 1281, supra; as 
follows: 
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On page 43, beginning on line 22, strike sec- 
tion 138 of the bill. 

On page 3, strike from the table of con- 
tents of the bill the item relating to section 
138. 


SIMON AMENDMENT NO. 1301 


Mr. KERRY (for Mr. SIMON) proposed 
an amendment to the bill S. 1281, 
supra; as follows: 

On page 65, after line 12, insert the follow- 
ing new section: 

БЕС. 155. ASSIGNMENT OF FOREIGN SERVICE OF- 
FICERS WITH ADVANCED PRO- 
FICIENCY IN FOREIGN LANGUAGES. 

(а) PURPOSE.—It is the purpose of this sec- 
tion to encourage the assignment of Foreign 
Service personnel with language proficiency 
at the S4/RA level (full professional pro- 
ficiency, as tested by the Foreign Service In- 
stitute) to posts or positions in which their 
language capabilities are effectively utilized. 

(b) FINDINGS.—The Congress finds that 

(1) the Department of State’s Office of the 
Inspector General noted, in its July 1993 re- 
port, that existing foreign language pro- 
ficiency among members of the Foreign 
Service is not adequately weighed in the as- 
signments process, and that existing skills 
are not adequately utilized, and 

(2) the Department of State's Office of the 
Inspector General urged that the Depart- 
ment has legitimate requirements at over- 
seas posts that can only be satisfied through 
S4/R4 level skills, and recommended that 
certain overseas positions be designated at 
the S4/R4 competence level. 

(c) PROGRAM.—(1) Pursuant to section 702 
of the Foreign Service Act of 1980 (22 U.S.C. 
4022), the Secretary of State shall direct the 
establishment and apportionment of a cer- 
tain number of overseas positions, at the S4/ 
НА level, in each of a majority of overseas 
missions, as follows: 

(A) For missions using world languages 
with more than nine Foreign Service Officer 
positions assigned by the Department of 
State, 8 percent of positions and not less 
than one position will be established at the 
SARA level. 

(B) For posts using hard or incentive lan- 
guages, with more than nine Foreign Service 
Officer positions assigned by the Department 
of State, the number of S4/R4-designated po- 
sitions shall be at least 4 percent of posi- 
tions, and not less than one position. 

(2) Overseas posts and the Department of 
State shall retain flexibility to apportion S4/ 
R4 language-designated positions within re- 
spective overseas posts. 

(3) Assignment of personnel with full pro- 
fessional proficiency shall be completed not 
later than September 30, 1995. 

(4) REPORT TO THE CONGRESS.—The Sec- 
retary of State shall report to the Congress 
not later than September 30, 1994, describing 
the progress made toward implementation of 
this section. 


WOFFORD (AND OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT NO. 1302 


Mr. KERRY (for Мг. WOFFORD for 
himself, Mr. KENNEDY, Mr. LIEBERMAN, 
and Mr. DOLE) proposed an amendment 
to the bill S. 1281, supra; as follows: 

On page 179, below line 6, add the following 
new section: 

SEC. 714. SENSE OF SENATE ON THE PEACE 
PROCESS IN NORTHERN IRELAND. 

(a) FINDINGS.—The Senate makes the fol- 

lowing findings: 
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(1) The people of Northern Ireland, Ireland, 
and Great Britain earnestly seek a peaceful 
end to a conflict in the North of Ireland 
which has caused more than 3,000 deaths 
since 1969. 

(2) The people of the United States, many 
of whom share a common ancestry and cul- 
tural roots with the people of Northern Ire- 
land, Ireland, and Great Britain, are deeply 
concerned about the continuing conflict and 
desire to facilitate an early resolution to the 
conflict. 

(3) In 1993, John Hume, head of the Social 
Democratic and Labour Party and Gerry 
Adams, President of Sinn Fein, conducted 
talks on the conflict. 

(4) These talks were a significant contribu- 
tion to a climate encouraging peace in the 
North of Ireland. 

(5) The Government of the United Kingdom 
and the Government of Ireland have held 
talks on Northern Ireland culminating in the 
Joint Declaration issued by the two govern- 
ments on December 15, which declaration of- 
fers a framework for lasting peace in the re- 
gion. 

(b) SENSE OF SENATE.—It is the sense of the 
Senate that the United States should strong- 
ly encourage all parties to the conflict in the 
North of Ireland to renounce violence and to 
participate in the current search for peace in 
the region. 


BRADLEY AMENDMENT NO. 1303 


Mr. KERRY (for Mr. BRADLEY) pro- 
posed an amendment to the bill S. 1281, 
supra; as follows: 

On page 9, between lines 4 and 5, insert the 
following: 

(4) Of the amounts authorized to be appro- 
priated for “Salaries and Expenses“ under 
subsection (a)(2), $300,000 for each of the fis- 
cal years 1994 and 1995 is authorized to be 
available for the recruitment by the Depart- 
ment of State of Hispanic American students 
from United States institutions of higher 
education (as defined in section 1201(a) of the 
Higher Education Act of 1965) with a high 
percentage enrollment of Hispanic Ameri- 
cans for the purpose of training such individ- 
uals for careers in the Foreign Service and 
international affairs. 


McCAIN AND GORTON AMENDMENT 
NO. 1304 


Mr. KERRY (for Mr. McCAIN for him- 
self and Mr. GORTON) proposed an 
amendment to the bill S. 1281, supra; as 
follows: 


On page 179, after line 6, add the following: 
SEC. 714. RESTORATION OF WITHHELD BENE- 


(a) ELIGIBILITY.—With respect to any per- 
son for which the Secretary of State and the 
Secretary concerned within the Department 
of Defense has approved the employment or 
the holding of a position pursuant to the pro- 
visions of Section 1058, title 10, United 
States Code, before the date of enactment of 
this Act, the consents, approvals and deter- 
minations under that section shall be 
deemed to be effective as of January 1, 1993. 

(b) TECHNICAL CORRECTION.—Subsection (d) 
of section 1433 of Public Law 103-160 is re- 
pealed. 


LEVIN (AND OTHERS) AMENDMENT 
NO. 1305 


Mr. KERRY (for Mr. LEVIN for him- 
self, Mr. RIEGLE, and Mr. WOFFORD) 
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proposed ап amendment to the bill 8. 
1281, supra; as follows: 

On page 129, after line 6, add the following 
new section: 

SEC. . EXTENSION OF THE FAIR TRADE IN AUTO 
PARTS ACT OF 1988. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Section 2125 of the Fair 
Trade in Auto Parts Act of 1988 (15 U.S.C. 
4704) is amended by striking “1993” and in- 
serting “1998”. 

(b) EFFECTIVE DATE.—The amendment 
made by this section shall take effect on De- 
cember 30, 1993. 


HELMS AMENDMENT NO. 1306 


Mr. KERRY (for Mr. HELMS) proposed 
an amendment to the bill 8. 1281, 
supra; as follows: 

On page 179, after line 6, insert the follow- 
ing: 

SEC. 714. REPORT ON THE USE OF FOREIGN FRO- 
ZEN OR BLOCKED ASSETS. 

No later than 30 days after enactment of 
this Act, the President shall submit to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations of the Sen- 
ate and the Committee on Foreign Affairs of 
the House of Representatives a report con- 
taining a detailed accounting analysis and 
justification for all expenditures made from 
foreign governments’ assets that have been 
frozen or blocked by the United States Gov- 
ernment, including but not limited to those 
expenditures made from Haitian frozen or 
blocked assets by the Government of Presi- 
dent Jean Bertrand Aristide, and those made 
from Iranian and Iraqi frozen or blocked as- 
sets. 


LUGAR AMENDMENT NO. 1307 
Mr. KERRY (for Mr. LUGAR) proposed 
an amendment to the bill S. 1281, 
supra; as follows: 


On page 12, line 3, strike 314. 200,000 and 
insert in lieu thereof 316, 200,000 


BAUCUS AMENDMENT NO. 1308 


Mr. KERRY (for Mr. BAUCUS) pro- 
posed an amendment to the bill S. 1281, 
supra; as follows: 

At the appropriate place in this Act insert 
the following: 

It is the sense of the Senate that the Presi- 
dent has determined that sustainable devel- 
opment is one of the goals of United States 
foreign policy and therefore, the United 
States, in conducting bilateral and multilat- 
eral negotiations, should to the maximum 
extent feasible, take into consideration the 
principles of sustainable development that 
encourage broad based economic growth, 
protect the environment, build human cap- 
ital and knowledge, and promote democratic 
participation and development. 

It is the further sense of the Senate that 
domestic producers of environmental goods 
and services should, to the maximum extent 
practicable, be notified of any potential busi- 
ness opportunities which result from United 
States bilateral and multilateral assistance 
programs and negotiations. 


GREGG AMENDMENT NO. 1309 


Mr. KERRY (for Mr. GREGG) proposed 
an amendment to the bill S. 1281, 
supra; as follows: 

Оп page 101, line 24, strike 32.000, 000 and 
insert in lieu thereof 31. 000,000 

On page 102, line 12, strike 34, 500, 000 and 
insert in lieu thereof 31,500,000. 
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KENNEDY (AND SIMPSON) 
AMENDMENT NO. 1310 


Mr. KERRY (for Mr. KENNEDY for 
himself and Mr. SIMPSON) proposed an 
amendment to the bill S. 1281, supra; 
and follows: 


On page 42, strike out lines 5 through 11 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

(a) COORDINATION OF REFUGEE AFFAIRS.— 
Section 301 of the Refugee Act of 1980 (8 
U.S.C. 1525) is amended to read as follows: 

“Бес. 301. (a) The Secretary of State, to- 
gether with the Secretary of Health and 
Human Services and the Attorney General, 
shall— 

“(1) develop overall United States refugee 
admission and resettlement policy; 

“(2) coordinate all United States domestic 
and international refugee admission and re- 
settlement programs in a manner that 
assures that policy objectives are met in a 
timely fashion; 

“(8) develop an effective and responsive li- 
aison between the Federal Government and 
voluntary organizations, Governors and 
mayors, and others involved in refugee relief 
and resettlement work to reflect overall 
United States Government policy; and 

“(4) make recommendations to the Presi- 
dent and to the Congress with respect to 
policies for, objectives of, and establishment 
of priorities for, Federal functions relating 
to refugee admission and resettlement in the 
United States. 

b) Іп the conduct of the duties described 
in subsection (a), the Secretary of State, to- 
gether with the Secretary of Health and 
Human Services and the Attorney General, 
shall consult regularly with States, local- 
ities, and private nonprofit voluntary agen- 
cies concerning the sponsorship process and 
the intended distribution of refugees. 

“(с) The Secretary of State, together with 
the Secretary of Health and Human Services 
and the Attorney General, shall design an 
overall budget strategy to provide individual 
agencies with policy guidance on refugee 
matters in the preparation of their budget 
requests, and to provide the Office of Man- 
agement and Budget with an overview of all 
refugee-related budget requests.“ 

(b) AMENDMENTS TO THE REFUGEE ACT OF 
1980.—Title Ш of the Refugee Act of 1980 is 
amended— 

(1) in the title heading, by striking 
“UNITED STATES COORDINATOR FOR 
REFUGEE AFFAIRS” and inserting “ОМІТ- 
ED STATES COORDINATION OF REFUGEE 
AFFAIRS”; and 

(2) in the heading of part A, by striking 
“UNITED STATES COORDINATOR FOR REFUGEE 
AFFAIRS” and inserting “UNITED STATES CO- 
ORDINATION OF REFUGEE AFFAIRS”. 

On page 43, line 4, before the semicolon, in- 
sert and inserting , together with the Sec- 
retary of State. 


KENNEDY (AND SIMPSON) 
AMENDMENT NO. 1311 


Mr. KERRY (for Mr. KENNEDY and 
Mr. SIMPSON) proposed an amendment 
to the bill S. 1281, supra; as follows: 

At the appropriate place in the bill insert 
the following sections: 

SECTION 1. Section 245 of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act, as amended, 8 U.S.C. 
1255, is amended by adding at the end thereof 
the following new subsection: 

“(1) (1) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
subsections (a) and (c) of this section, an 
alien physically present in the United States 
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who (A) entered the United States without 
inspection; or (B) is within one of the classes 
enumerated in subsection (c) of this section 
may apply to the Attorney General for the 
adjustment of his or her status to that of an 
alien lawfully admitted for permanent resi- 
dence. The Attorney General may accept 
such application only if the alien remits 
with such application a sum equalling five 
times the fee required for the processing of 
applications under this section as of the date 
of receipt of the application The sum speci- 
fied herein shall be in addition to the fee 
normally required for the processing of an 
application under this section. 

(2) Upon receipt of such an application 
and the sum hereby required, the Attorney 
General may adjust the status of the alien to 
that of an alien lawfully admitted for perma- 
nent residence if (A) the alien is eligible to 
receive an immigrant visa and is admissible 
to the United States for permanent resi- 
dence; and (B) an immigrant visa is imme- 
diately available to the alien at the time the 
application is filed. 

“(8) Sums remitted to the Attorney Gen- 
eral pursuant to paragraphs (1) and (2) of this 
subsection shall be disposed of by the Attor- 
ney General as provided in sections 286 (m), 
(n), and (о) of this Title.“ 

Sec. 2. Section 212 (а) (9) of the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act, as amended, 8 
U.S.C. 1182 (a) (9), is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following: 

“(D) An alien applying for an immigrant 
visa who has been physically present in the 
United States within the ninety day period 
immediately preceding the date of such ap- 
plication is ехсіпда Ме.” 


GRASSLEY AMENDMENT NO. 1312 


Mr. KERRY (for Mr. GRASSLEY) pro- 
posed an amendment to the bill S. 1281, 
supra; as follows: 


On page 94, strike out lines 3 through 12 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Section 140(a) of the For- 
eign Relations Authorization Act, Fiscal 
Years 1988 and 1989 (22 U.S.C. 2656f(a)) is 
amended— 

(1) in paragraph (1), by redesignating sub- 
paragraphs (A) and (B) as clauses (i) and (ii), 
respectively; 

(2) by redesignating paragraphs (1) and (2) 
as subparagraphs (A) and (B), respectively; 

(3) by inserting “(1)” immediately after 
“TERRORISM.—”’; 

(4) by striking and“ at the end of subpara- 
graph (A); 

(5) by striking the period at the end of sub- 
paragraph (В) and inserting “; and“ and 

(6) by adding at the end the following: 

(O) the nature and extent of assets held іп 
the United States on behalf of foreign coun- 
tries and groups responsible for the acts de- 
scribed in subparagraphs (A) and (B). 

“(2) In reporting on the information ге- 
quired by paragraph (1)(С), the Secretary of 
State shall consult with the Secretary of the 
Treasury, the Attorney General, and such 
other heads of relevant departments and 
agencies of the United States as may be nec- 
essar y. 

(b) CONFORMING AMENDMENTS.—Section 
140(b) of such Act is amended— 

(1) in paragraph (1), by striking sub- 
section (ah!) and inserting ‘subsection 
(a)(1)(A)"; and 

(2) in paragraph (2), by striking sub- 
section (а)(1)° and inserting ‘subsection 
(a)(1)(B)"’. 
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HELMS AMENDMENT NO. 1313 


Mr. KERRY (for Mr. HELMS) proposed 
an amendment to the bill S. 1281, 
supra; as follows: 


At the appropriate place, add the follow- 
ing: 


“SEC. . PASSPORT SECURITY. 


(a) It is the Sense of the Congress that the 
Department of State is strongly urged to as- 
sure that any new passport issuances should, 
to the maximum extent practicable: 

1) be secure against counterfeiting, alter- 
ation, duplication or simulation; 

2) be easily verifiable with appropriate in- 
spection by public officials and private and 
commercial personnel; and 

3) contain only American-sourced mate- 
rials and technology. 

(b) The Secretary of State shall provide a 
report to the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations and the House Committee on For- 
eign Affairs with 30 days of enactment de- 
tailing actions taken by the Department to 
accomplish the goals set forth in subsection 
(a).“ 


LUGAR (AND DOLE) AMENDMENT 
NO. 1314 


Mr. KERRY (for Mr. LUGAR and Mr. 
DOLE) proposed an amendment to the 
bill S. 1281, supra; as follows: 


On page 179, after line 6, add the following 
new section: 


SEC. . SAFETY OF UNITED STATES PERSONNEL 
IN SARAJEVO. 


(A) FINDINGS.—The Congress finds that— 

(1) the United States has recognized and 
established diplomatic relations with the 
Government of Bosnia-Hercegovina; 

(2) the United States Ambassador to 
Bosnia-Hercegovina does not have any secure 
permanent or semipermanent facilities to 
conduct United States diplomatic activities 
in Sarajevo; 

(3) the protracted conflict in Bosnia- 
Hercegovina creates serious physical risks to 
United States diplomatic personnel serving 
there; 

(4) the United States Ambassador to 
Bosnia-Hercogovina resides and carries out 
his duties from Vienna, Austria; and 

(5) an increased and more secure United 
State diplomatic presence in Sarajevo would 
enhance United States interests in Bosnia- 
Hercegovina. 

(b) PoLicy.—(1) It is, therefore, the sense of 
the Senate that the Secretary of State 
should immediately take steps to increase 
the presence of United States diplomatic 
personnel in Sarajevo, Bosnia-Hercegovina. 
Consistent with the objective of ensuring 
their physical safety. 

(2) Such steps should include secure facili- 
ties, communication capability, ground 
transportation and other capabilities, as ap- 
propriate, to enable United States diplo- 
matic personnel to conduct regular official 
United States diplomatic activities in Sara- 
jevo. 

(c) REPORT.—The Secretary of State shall 
report to the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives and the Chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations on the 
steps taken to enhance the security and safe- 
ty of United States diplomatic personnel not 
later than 30 days after the date of enact- 
ment of this Act. 
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NOTICES OF HEARINGS 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON OVERSIGHT OF GOVERNMENT 
MANAGEMENT 

Mr. LEVIN. Mr. President, I wish to 
announce that the Subcommittee on 
Oversight of Government Management, 
Committee on Governmental Affairs, 
will hold a hearing on Thursday, Feb- 
ruary 3, 1994, at 9:30 a.m., in room 562 of 
the Dirksen Senate Office Building. 
The subject of the hearing is Oversight 
of United States-Japan Auto Parts 
Framework Negotiations: What’s Need- 
ed To Get Results? 

COMMITTEE ON ENERGY AND NATURAL 
F RESOURCES 

Mr. BUMPERS. Mr. President, I 
would like to announce for the public 
that a hearing has been scheduled be- 
fore the Subcommittee on Public 
Lands, National Parks and Forests of 
the Committee on Energy and Natural 
Resources. 

The hearing will take place on Thurs- 
day, February 10, 1994, beginning at 2 
p.m. in room 366 of the Dirksen Senate 
Office Building in Washington DC. 

The purpose of the hearing is to re- 
ceive testimony on the following bills: 

H.R. 2947, to amend the Commemora- 
tive Works Act, and for other purposes; 

S. 1552, to extend for an additional 
two years the authorization of the 
Black Revolutionary War Patriots 
Foundation to establish a memorial; 

S. 1612, to extend the authority of the 
Women in Military Service for America 
Foundation to establish a memorial in 
the District of Columbia area; and 

8. 1790, the National Peace Garden 
Reauthorization Act. 

Because of the limited time available 
for the hearing, witnesses may testify 
by invitation only. However, those 
wishing to submit written testimony 
for the hearing record should send two 
copies of their testimony to the Sub- 
committee on Public Lands, National 
Parks and Forests, Committee on En- 
ergy and Natural Resources, United 
States Senate, 304 Dirksen Senate Of- 
fice Building, Washington, DC 20510- 
6150. 

For further information, please con- 
tact David Brooks of the Subcommit- 
tee staff at (202) 224-9863. 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENTS 


FACES OF THE HEALTH CARE 
CRISIS 


ө Mr. RIEGLE. Mr. President, this is а 
historic year for Congress. Our country 
has been facing a health care crisis for 
decades. Based upon my personal expe- 
rience from holding over 40 hearings on 
health care and receiving testimony 
from hundreds of individuals, I can tell 
you that this crisis does exist and that 
we must pass comprehensive health 
care reform. 

I rise this morning in my continuing 
effort to put a real face on this health 
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care crisis. Over the past year and a 
half I have told the stories of over 40 
people from Michigan who have had 
problems with our current health care 
system. Today I want to tell the story 
of Stephen Datema, from Grand Rap- 
ids, MI. Stephen is facing almost 
$30,000 in unpaid doctor and hospital 
bills because of a preexisting condition 
clause in his insurance policy. 

Stephen and his wife, Deb, are a typi- 
cal middle-class working family with 
four children. Stephen is 38 years old 
and works for an insurance company as 
a claims adjuster. Deb is 37 years old 
and works in their home. 

Stephen has hereditary coronary ar- 
tery disease which was discovered in 
1988 when he had a heart attack at 33 
years old. Between 1988 and 1989, Ste- 
phen underwent several angioplasty 
procedures to open a collapsed artery. 
At the time he had employer-provided 
health insurance that covered all of his 
expenses. 

In January of last year, Stephen ac- 
cepted a new job with a higher salary. 
But he did so only after confirming 
that he and his family would have good 
health care benefits. Stephen openly 
discussed his health condition in an ef- 
fort to make sure that the company’s 
insurance would cover him if he needed 
angioplasty treatment again. Stephen's 
employer informed him that he and his 
family would be eligible for insurance 
coverage 30 days after his hiring date. 
But he and his family did not actually 
receive health insurance coverage until 
March 1, almost 2 months later. Fortu- 
nately, Stephen and his family stayed 
healthy during this time. 

Just recently, after 4 years of rel- 
atively good health, Stephen once 
again required treatment for his condi- 
tion. In August of last year, Stephen 
underwent two angioplasty procedures 
in an attempt to open a collapsed ar- 
tery. He was hospitalized again in No- 
vember under similar circumstances. 
Stephen and Deb were under the im- 
pression that their insurance would 
cover all of his medical bills, but there 
were problems once the bills were sub- 
mitted for payment. 

At first the insurance company de- 
nied payment for the bills claiming 
that they needed more information. It 
was not until December that the insur- 
ance company finally said they would 
not pay for any of the services rendered 
in August because of a 6-month pre- 
existing condition clause. 

Stephen and Deb were stunned. They 
had no idea a preexisting condition 
clause even existed in their policy. 
When Stephen discussed his health con- 
dition and his benefits with his future 
employer, there had been no mention 
of a preexisting condition clause. 

As a result of the insurance company 
denying payment, Stephen and Deb are 
faced with a $24,000 hospital bill and 
over $5,000 in cardiologist and emer- 
gency room bills. This is a great finan- 
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cial burden for a middle-class family 
with four children. 

Deb has asked the hospital if she 
could work out a payment plan that 
would allow them to pay off the bal- 
ance over several years. But the hos- 
pital will only accept good faith pay- 
ments on bills that are less than $5,000. 
The hospital is going to send Stephen’s 
bills to a collection agency, even 
though they have made every effort to 
work out a payment plan with the hos- 
pital. Stephen and Deb know that this 
will ruin their credit record for the rest 
of their lives. 

Mr. President, all American families 
deserve to have affordable health care 
coverage and know that their coverage 
will be there when they need it. But 
under our present system, which allows 
gaps in coverage and preexisting condi- 
tion clauses, even middle-class families 
who have insurance can face devastat- 
ing health care costs. 

Mr. President, we have to com- 
prehensively reform our health care 
system for all Americans—including 
middle-class families like the Datemas 
and the millions of Americans who 
can’t afford coverage at all. And we 
must do it this year. I am going to in- 
vest every once of energy that I have 
to work with my Democratic and Re- 
publican colleagues to iron out a plan 
that provides comprehensive, continu- 
ous, health care coverage for every 
American.e 

—— 


BUDGET SHORTFALL FOR NAVY 


е Mr. D'AMATO. Mr. President, at а 
recent press conference, Chief of Naval 
Operations, Adm. Frank Kelso, indi- 
cated that the Navy faced a $3.6 billion 
budget shortfall between fiscal year 
1995-99. The admiral, according to a 
story that appeared in Navy News & 
Undersea Technology, anticipated that 
the shortfall would likely force the 
“accelerated retirement of older ships 
and aircraft, the consolidation of train- 
ing, elimination of the Navy’s ‘Aggres- 
sor squadron,’ reduced operations for 
aircraft carrier antisubmarine heli- 
copters, regionalizing maintenance 
functions, moving ships maintenance 
from tenders to shoreside facilities, 
and dropping the number of tenders to 
4 from 13.” 

There is ап easier way. It cannot 
have been lost on Admiral Kelso that 
the $3.6 billion shortfall between fiscal 
year 1995-99 equals almost exactly the 
$3.4 billion price tag of the CVN-76. 
Eliminate the CVN-76, and your budget 
problem disappears. 

Obviously, this proposal will spark 
much wailing and gnashing of teeth 
within the navy and here in Congress, 
but it is time to ask ourselves whether 
we need another 90,000-ton, 5,000-man 
behemoth when the Navy budget is in 
chaos. 

We are already gapping presence in 
forward areas. One less carrier will not 
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profoundly change the balance of power 
in any given region. Frankly, if we re- 
duced our presence in the Indian 
Ocean, the real driver of deployments, 
we could probably increase presence 
elsewhere. Face it, Saudi Arabia is one 
huge aircraft carrier with an infra- 
structure second to none. Carriers are 
intended to provide airpower outside 
the range of available land bases, but 
the Persian Gulf appears to be the one 
region of the world where carriers are 
least necessary. 

And what of the industrial base? The 
Navy needs to separate jobs programs 
from preserving critical industries, 
skills, and tooling. Nuclear propulsion, 
catapults and arresting gear, and what- 
ever else is unique to carriers may re- 
quire special attention, but not to the 
point of justifying yet another Nimitz- 
class carrier. If the work force at New- 
port News needs to be preserved, run 
the America through a Service Life Ex- 
tension Program. In the meantime, get 
Newport News and Navy designers 
cracking on the next generation of air- 
craft carriers capable of handling a mix 
of conventional and short take-off and 
landing aircraft. 

To survive the current fiscal auster- 
ity, bold moves are required. The “ва- 
lami slice” approach to savings out- 
lined by Admiral Kelso is the wrong 
way to go. Even if every initiative enu- 
merated had merit, and I would argue 
that not all do, and achieved the saving 
projected, it is unlikely that the Navy 
would be able to close the gap between 
funding and requirements. 

We can either denude the seas of 
ships and ships of planes and heli- 
copters, monkey with training and 
maintenance, and reduce procurement 
rates to the point where unit costs ex- 
plode or we can eliminate the CVN-76. 
The choice is simple. 

I ask that the article. Budget 
Squeeze Brings Howls,” be included іп 
the RECORD. 

The article follows: 

{From Navy News & Undersea Technology, 

Jan. 2, 1994) 
BUDGET SQUEEZE BRINGS HOWLS 

It is probably no coincidence that three 
hours before Defense Secretary nominee 
Bobby Inman bowed out—citing among other 
reasons a budgetary disconnect between fu- 
ture budgets and force levels—the Chief of 
Naval Operations was making the same 


point. 

Adm. Frank Kelso told a press briefing the 
proposed Navy budgets for fiscal years 1995 
to 1999 will leave the service about $3.5 bil- 
lion short in two critical procurement 
acounts—shipbuilding and naval aviation. 

Kelso indicated the shipbuilding budget 
over the five years will average $6.3 billion 
per year while the requirements to maintain 
the force levels outlined in DOD’s Bottom-Up 
Review demands $8.4 billion. 

Kelso broke out the shortfall: 


[Billions of dollars) 
SEN, Fae mae 


$2.7 $25 
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{Billions of dollars} 
i Fiscal ри; 


. Future require- 
age ments 


888 


2 
2 
1 


ә 


„ 63 84 


For aviation, the mismatch is $1.5 billion 
per year, and is dominated by the need for 
more F-18 aircraft, as follows: 


{Billions of dollars} 
Fiscal year i 
1995-99 aver- Future require- 
age 
$22 $3.1 
8 5 
$ 3 
5 10 
29 30 
70 85 


The APN (aircraft procurement, Navy) 5/6/ 
7 account includes modifications, spares and 
support. For the past three years, it has run 
about $2.5 billion annually. 

The Navy will attempt to make up for the 
perceived shortfall by continuing its ‘‘recapi- 
talization’’ strategy of cutting infrastruc- 
ture and reducing force levels. Kelso also 
said the Navy will be an aggressive player in 
the next round of base closings set for next 


ear. 

Е Kelso admitted the recapitalization is not 
without risk. Base closure could be throttled 
back due to political considerations, or its 
costs might be underestimated. New pro- 
grams could suffer from unanticipated in- 
Пайоп,” while the impact of a declining in- 
dustrial base could force costs to rise. 

Other threats to the Navy plan include the 
potential for a higher operational tempo, 
causing problems in retaining qualified sail- 
ors, or what Kelso called DBOF turmoil.” 
The Defense Business Operating Fund—es- 
tablished in 1991 to buy services and com- 
modities not included as budget line items— 
has caused multi-billion dollar headaches for 
the Navy (Navy News, 4/26/1993). 

The final and worst-case threat to match- 
ing Navy finances and force structure is in- 
creased military tension in the world. 

Kelso cited several on-going ways the Navy 
is looking at to reduce expenditures, includ- 
ing the accelerated retirement of older ships 
and aircraft, the consolidation of training, 
elimination of the Navy's Aggressor squad- 
ron,” reduced operations for aircraft carrier 
anti-submarine helicopters, regionalizing 
maintenance functions, moving ship mainte- 
nance from tenders to shoreside facilities, 
and dropping the number of tenders to four 
from 13. 

It is uncommon for the Navy's ranking of- 
ficer to make critical on-the-record com- 
ments concerning his upcoming budget sub- 
mission. That Kelso was willing to “во pub- 
Пс” might indicate he believes lame-duck 
Defense Secretary Les Aspin—who resigned 
for the same budget/forces mismatch that 
Inman cited—has abandoned the fight for 
enough money to achieve the force levels 
outlined in the Bottom-Up Review.e 


COMMEMORATING THE MARCH OF 
THE LIVING EDUCATIONAL PRO- 
GRAM 

è Mr. D'AMATO. Mr. President, I rise 

to pay tribute to the March of the Liv- 
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ing Educational Program. Тһе Holo- 
caust of 1933-45 was a most tragic epi- 
sode in human history, one of the likes 
of which we must never allow to recur. 

Milions perished in the Holocaust; 
millions of others were never the same 
afterward. 

Tens of thousands of American citi- 
zens experienced the suffering of the 
Holocaust first hand, and countless 
more Americans suffered the loss of 
loved ones in the Holocaust. 

Millions of American troops fought 
against the evil perpetrators of the 
Holocaust, and the American troops 
who liberated the concentration camps 
witnessed first hand the horrors of the 
Holocaust. 

Despite all this, there are voices, om- 
inous by their growth, still over 40 
years after the fact that claim that the 
Holocaust never occurred. 

Against this background stands the 
March of the Living, a unique program 
of Holocaust education, a program that 
dramatically refute the lie that the 
Holocaust never happened, a program 
that educates the young to insure that 
the lessons of the Holocaust are carried 
into the future, and a program that 
helps insure that the world will never 
again display the indifference to 
human suffering that marked the Holo- 
caust. 

Since 1988, the March of the Living 
has taken thousands of teenagers from 
around the world to view the death 
camps that have become synonymous 
with the Holocaust—Auschwitz, Bir- 
kenau, and Treblinka. 

Through the March of the Living, 
thousands of young adults from Brook- 
lyn to Buffalo in my own State, from 
Maine to California, from Europe to 
Australia to South America, have seen 
the barbed-wire fences, the gas cham- 
bers and the crematoria. 

Through the March of the Living, 
thousands of teenagers have walked 
the same 3 kilometers from Auschwitz 
to Birkenau that the Holocaust victims 
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walked to their deaths. They will never 
forget the Holocaust, nor will they tol- 
erate the lie that the Holocaust never 
happened. These teenagers will help in- 
sure that nothing of the kind ever hap- 
pens again. 

These teenagers, after visiting the 
death camps of Poland, will visit the 
State of Israel, a nation that rose from 
the ashes of the Holocaust, a nation 
that stands tall as an oasis of democ- 
racy in its region, and a nation com- 
mitted to seeing that there will never 
be another Holocaust. These teenagers 
will learn from Israel how the human 
spirit can triumph over the most ter- 
rible adversity. 

For this unique contribution to Holo- 
caust education and to world edu- 
cation, I salute the March of the Liv- 
ing, and I urge all citizens of the 
United States to support this most 
noble educational effort. 


————— | 


COMPREHENSIVE FAMILY HEALTH 
ACCESS SAVINGS ACT—S. 1807 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I un- 
derstand that S. 1807 has been intro- 
duced and read a first time; is that cor- 
rect? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I ask 
that the bill be read a second time and, 
in behalf of the Republican manager, I 
object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. The bill will be read on 
the next legislative day. 


—— 


ORDERS FOR MONDAY, JANUARY 
31, 1994 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the Sen- 
ate completes its business today, it 
stand in recess until 1 p.m. on Monday, 
January 31; that on Monday, following 
the prayer, the Journal of proceedings 
be approved to date; that the time for 


January 28, 1994 


the two leaders be reserved for their 
use later in the day; that there then be 
a period for morning business not to 
extend beyond 1:15 p.m., with Senators 
permitted to speak therein for up to 5 
minutes each, with Senator GRAMM of 
Texas, recognized for up to 10 minutes; 
that at 1:15 p.m., the Senate then re- 
sume consideration of S. 1281, the State 
Department authorization bill; and 
that upon the Senate resuming consid- 
eration of the bill, Senator LOTT be 
recognized to offer his listed relevant 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


EO 


RECESS UNTIL 1 P.M. MONDAY, 
JANUARY 31 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, there 
being no further business to come be- 
fore the Senate—and I see no other 
Senator seeking recognition—I now 
ask unanimous consent that the Sen- 
ate stand in recess as previously or- 
dered. 

There being no objection, the Senate, 
at 4:11 p.m., recessed until Monday, 
January 31, 1994, at 1 p.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by 
the Senate on January 28, 1994: 


SUPERIOR COURT OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


JUDITH BARTNOFF, OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 
TO BE AN ASSOCIATED JUDGE OF THE SUPERIOR COURT 
OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA FOR THE TERM OF 15 
YEARS, VICE ERIC H. HOLDER, JR. 

ZOE BUSH, OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, TO BE AN 
ASSOCIATE JUDGE OF THE SUPERIOR COURT OF THE DIS- 
TRICT OF COLUMBIA FOR THE TERMS OF 15 YEARS, VICE 
PRED B. UGAST, RETIRED. 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 


LAWSON CARY ВІТТІСК, OF GEORGIA, TO BE U.S. MAR- 
SHAL FOR THE MIDDLE DISTRICT OF GEORGIA FOR THE 
TERM OF 4 YEARS, VICE WILLIAM D. BREESE. 

JOSEPH CLYDE FOWLER, JR., OF TENNESSEE, TO BE 
U.S. MARSHAL FOR THE EASTERN DISTRICT OF TEN- 
NESSEE FOR THE TERM OF 4 YEARS, VICE BRUCE R. 
MONTGOMERY. 


January 31, 1994 
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SENATE—Monday, January 31, 1994 


The Senate met at 1 p.m., on the ex- 
piration of the recess, and was called to 
order by the Honorable WENDELL H. 
FORD, a Senator from the State of Ken- 
tucky. 


PRAYER 

The Chaplain, the Reverend Richard 
C. Halverson, D.D., offered the follow- 
ing prayer: 

Let us pray: 

I beseech you therefore * * * by the mercies of 
God, that ye present your bodies a living sac- 
тіЛсе, holy, acceptable unto God, which is your 
reasonable service. And be not conformed to this 
world: but be ye transformed by the renewing of 
your mind, that ye may prove what is that good, 
and acceptable, and perfect, will of God.—Ro- 
mans 12:1,2. 

Gracious Father in Heaven, as You 
know my heart, I have never felt a 
prayer more deeply than the one today. 

Your servant, the Apostle Paul, who 
wrote the words with which this prayer 
begins, reminds us that our bodies were 
created to be God’s temple, that God 
has a plan for each of us. And in that 
plan, we fulfill our maximum potential 
as persons. As we present our bodies to 
You, we take the first step in fulfilling 
the Lord's prayer: * * Thy will be 
done on Earth as it is in Heaven.“ 

Mighty God, grant that every Sen- 
ator and family may somehow com- 
prehend this fundamental truth. And 
may every one of us who has the privi- 
lege of laboring on Capitol Hill com- 
prehend this incredible possibility. 

Save us, dear Lord, from being just a 
cheap copy of the Divine original God 
intended; a might-have-been“ rather 
than all we have the potential to be. 

In His name who is love incarnate we 
pray. Amen. 


APPOINTMENT OF ACTING 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will please read a communication 
to the Senate from the President pro 
tempore [Mr. BYRD]. 

The legislative clerk read the follow- 
ing letter: 

U.S. SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, DC, January 31, 1994. 
To the Senate: 

Under the provisions of rule I, section 3, of 
the Standing Rules of the Senate, I hereby 
appoint the Honorable WENDELL H. FORD, а 
Senator from the State of Kentucky, to per- 
form the duties of the Chair. 

ROBERT C. BYRD, 
President pro tempore. 


Mr. FORD thereupon assumed the 
chair as Acting President pro tempore. 


(Legislative day of Tuesday, January 25, 1994) 


RESERVATION OF LEADER TIME 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. GRA- 
HAM). Under the previous order, leader- 
ship time is reserved. 


MORNING BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, there will now be a 
period for the transaction of morning 
business not to extend beyond the hour 
of 1:15 p.m. with Senators permitted to 
speak for not to exceed 5 minutes each. 
The Senator from Texas [Mr. GRAMM] 
is recognized for up to 10 minutes. 

The Senator from Texas. 

Mr. GRAMM. Mr. President, I thank 
you for your recognition. 

O — — 


EDUCATION IN WELFARE REFORM 


Mr. GRAMM. Mr. President, last 
week, when I introduced a bill to ex- 
pand the North American Free Trade 
Agreement to all of the Americas, I 
had an opportunity to talk about trade 
promotion and job creation. 

I had an opportunity last week, when 
I introduced a crime bill to imprison 
predator criminals, to talk about the 
fact that for 9 years the Congress has 
talked about getting tough on crime, 
but yet during those 9 years, although 
we adopt tough bills in the Senate and 
often adopt tough bills in the House, 
those tough and effective measures are 
not enacted and nothing ever happens. 

Last week I had an opportunity to 
talk about health reform, first on a 
consensus package that contained the 
five provisions of health reform that 
have been contained in every one of the 
major health reform proposals that has 
been introduced or discussed. I also in- 
troduced and spoke on a comprehensive 
health care reform proposal that builds 
on the strengths of the current system 
and that attempts to remedy the prob- 
lems we have in health insurance and 
health care without destroying the pri- 
vate practice of medicine, without hav- 
ing Government take over and run our 
health care system. 

Another subject that will be debated 
in Congress, and that I did not have an 
opportunity last week to talk about, is 
welfare reform, and I would like to de- 
vote my time today to that issue. The 
President has not yet proposed a bill, 
so what I would like to do is simply 
give one Member’s thoughts on the 
subject and, hopefully, in the process 
not only clarify my own thinking but 
suggest to the administration and oth- 
ers how we might move ahead with 
welfare reform. 


First of all, Mr. President, I believe 
that when the American public talks 
about welfare reform, they envision a 
dramatic change in the current system. 
I think that when most Americans talk 
about welfare reform, they mean 
spending less money on welfare and in- 
Stituting reforms which ultimately 
mean fewer people riding in the wagon 
and more people helping to pull the 
wagon. 

My frustration in the past with what 
Congress has called welfare reform is 
that it has almost always meant more 
spending, has generally meant more 
people qualifying for more benefits, has 
almost always meant larger bureauc- 
racies, and has more often than not 
been the exact opposite of what most 
Americans would think of as welfare 
reform. 

Here are my thoughts on the subject 
and areas that I intend to work on and 
push as we debate this important sub- 
ject. 

First of all, Mr. President, I believe 
everybody drawing public assistance 
ought to either work or go to school. I 
do not think anybody ought to be 
drawing welfare and doing nothing. 

Let me talk about going to school. 
One of the problems that we have, obvi- 
ously, is the cost involved in educating 
people. Another is that mothers with 
young dependent children have dif- 
ficulty getting out of the house. I wish 
to make public today an idea that I 
have been working on which I think is 
vitally important and can be an impor- 
tant element in what ultimately will 
be our welfare reform bill this year. 

When I was going to college, at the 
end of my freshman year I ran out of 
money and went out and looked for a 
job. In order to qualify for the GI bill, 
I had to maintain a certain number of 
hours of credit, which was very dif- 
ficult while going to night school and 
working during the day. One of the 
things I did was to take correspondence 
courses. Basically the old correspond- 
ence course was a system whereby you 
signed up and you were sent lessons. 
You had to complete them and send 
them back to the university. They 
graded your lessons, sent them back to 
you, and then at the end of the term 
you went in, generally to a local com- 
munity college, took a final exam, and 
they then gave you a grade. 

We have the capacity today to offer 
every welfare mother in America an 
opportunity to visit nearby test cen- 
ters, take a test, which could be graded 
by computer and which in 1 hour, could 
allow us to assess exactly what im- 
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provements were needed іп reading, 
writing, calculating, and reasoning. We 
could design a course of work that 
would be targeted toward her particu- 
lar needs, so that we would literally 
have thousands of different levels of 
learning that would be present in these 
home correspondence courses. 

We could mail the material to the 
welfare mother. She would get the ma- 
terial and a little punch card that she 
would simply mark with a lead pencil. 
We have the capacity to administer a 
tailormade course to every welfare 
mother in America to provide her with 
the wherewithal to improve her read- 
ing, her calculation skills, her reason- 
ing skills, and we could grade that cor- 
respondence course material and make 
the payment of the welfare check con- 
tingent on participation, in and com- 
pletion of this course work. This work 
could be done in the home. It would not 
take time away from child care. This is 
something the mother could do while 
she was actually in the home with the 
child. 

I think that is something at which 
we ought to look. 

In terms of general job training, we 
have tried Government training for a 
long time, and our experience has been 
almost uniform; that is, we end up 
training people to do things for which 
there is no market. 

I strongly believe we ought to use 
welfare payments as a vehicle to pro- 
vide subsidies to private businesses to 
train people who are drawing welfare 
to do real jobs and to do, in fact, real 
jobs in their own businesses. 

I think it is very important when we 
adopt a welfare reform provision that 
the training provision be based in pri- 
vate industry. What we should do for 
those companies that are willing to 
train and hire people currently in re- 
ceipt of public assistance is pay the 
company the welfare benefit; they in 
turn pay a training wage to the work- 
er; and the welfare benefit ought to 
phase out as they complete training to 
help us make it possible for people to 
get into the private sector and for peo- 
ple to acquire real job skills. 

I believe everybody in America on 
welfare who does not have young de- 
pendent children ought to be working. 
I have always been stunned at these 
welfare reform bills that have a provi- 
sion that makes it illegal—and that 
will be, I would be willing to predict 
today, in the President’s welfare sub- 
mission, if it is anything like the past; 
there will be a provision that makes it 
illegal for us to use welfare recipients 
to do work that we are currently pay- 
ing somebody to do. I do not under- 
stand that. 

If the objective is to get positive pub- 
lic benefit, why can we not take wel- 
fare recipients and require them to 
work the number of hours that their 
check would require them to work at 
the minimum wage, and have that 
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work substitute for work that we are 
now paying for so that we can save the 
taxpayers’ money? 

I believe that there are literally 
thousands of different things that the 
recipients could do. They could pick up 
paper along the streets. They could 
help us clean up our parks. They could 
wash windows on public buildings. We 
could take maintenance personnel that 
we now pay and use them as super- 
visors, and in the process clean up our 
parks, clean up our highways, clean up 
our cities, and get positive benefit in 
the process. 

I believe there are many people re- 
ceiving public assistance who, if they 
had to get up every morning and go to 
work for the city cleaning up parks, 
would have increased incentive to go 
out and look for jobs in the private sec- 
tor at a real wage if they have to work 
anyway. I think we would have a great- 
er incentive for people to take real 
jobs. 

Finally, I think the time has come to 
reform a system that now encourages 
welfare mothers to conceive children 
out of wedlock. I do not think it makes 
any sense that a society should have 
positive economic incentives that en- 
courage such behavior. I think we 
should have a serious debate as to 
whether we ought to increase the as- 
sistance for the first child born to a 
welfare recipient. But I think there 
ought not to be much debate about the 
second child. I do not think we ought 
to be encouraging people to have chil- 
dren in order to receive increased wel- 
fare payments. 

I will speak about these proposals 
again as the welfare reform debate con- 
tinues. 

I thank the Chair for his indulgence. 

Mr. DORGAN addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from North Dakota is recognized. 


ORDER OF PROCEDURE 


Mr. DORGAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to be allowed to 
proceed for 6 minutes in morning busi- 
ness. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HELMS. I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. 

Mr. HELMS. I am not objecting. I 
want to know what the request is. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
quest of the Senator from North Da- 
kota was to proceed for 6 minutes as if 
in morning business. Morning business 
is currently, under the order, to termi- 
nate at 1:15. 

Mr. HELMS. I have no objection 
whatsoever. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. DORGAN. Mr. President, I thank 
my colleagues. 
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DISPUTE OVER GRAIN SHIPMENTS 


Mr. DORGAN. Mr. President, I want 
to alert my colleagues to a piece of leg- 
islation I intend to introduce in the 
Senate this week dealing with the 
trade dispute on the shipments of grain 
from Canada to the U.S. 

I know that the shipment of grain, 
wheat, Durum, and barley does not 
mean very much to somebody unless 
you produce wheat, Durum, or barley, 
in this country. But unfair trade prac- 
tices from our neighbors and trading 
partners mean a lot if you are a pro- 
ducer and it is taking money out of 
your pocket. 

Let me describe this situation just a 
bit. Two weeks ago, a group of farmers 
used grain trucks to blockade a couple 
of country elevators in Montana, 
Scobey, MT. Why did they do that? Be- 
cause of unfair grain shipments flood- 
ing into this country from Canada. 
This week, there is going to be a dem- 
onstration, or at least a gathering of 
farmers, up at the Peace Garden near 
the North Dakota/Canadian border on 
the same subject. 

What is this trade dispute with Can- 
ada? It comes from the United States- 
Canadian Free Trade Agreement which 
our negotiators negotiated with Can- 
ada which resulted in a flood of grain 
coming into this country, sold in this 
country at below its cost, undercutting 
our farmers and costing our farmers 
hundreds of millions of dollars of lost 
income, 

It is a new version accomplished in 
trade of the old proverb about the na- 
tional economic cow that feeds in the 
Midwest and is milked on both coasts. 
The fact is, this trade negotiation was 
one that sold out American agricul- 
tural interests. 

I have tried everything I can over 4 
years to try to change this. We have 
had hearings. We have had legislation. 
We have done everything. We had trade 
negotiators negotiating, people run- 
ning here and there. Everybody says 
good, smooth the problems. Yes; this is 
a problem. Yes; we can deal with it. 

The fact is, the problem is getting 
worse, not better. Let me describe to 
you last month’s information that we 
just received. 

This is Durum wheat coming in from 
Canada. You can see what has hap- 
pened. None in 1986; now it is equal to 
one-fourth of our domestic market. In 
the first 5 months of this year, 9.5 mil- 
lion bushels. You can see what is going 
to happen. We are going to be way 
above last year. The same is true with 
spring wheat. Exactly the same is true 
with barley. This problem is not get- 
ting better. This problem is getting 
worse. 

I am going to introduce a bill this 
week in the United States Senate ask- 
ing for us to rescind the provisions of 
the United States-Canada Free-Trade 
Agreement that deal with the agricul- 
tural titles. I am just flat sick and 
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tired of it. I am tired of bureaucrats. I 
am tired of excuses. I am tired of ex- 
planations. I am tired of negotiations 
which do not work. I am just flat tired. 

If we cannot have a trade system 
that demands of our neighbors fair 
trade rules—I am not asking for some- 
thing special; just fair trade rules. If 
we cannot have that, then we ought 
not to have a trade agreement, period. 

So I have been through this for 5 
years now. Everybody keeps saying, 
yes, we are doing this, that, or the 
other thing. The problem is getting 
worse. Yes; this trade Ambassador is 
better than anybody we have ever had. 
Yes; they are trying to take some ac- 
tion. But it is not fast enough. And this 
problem is growing. 

So I am just flat sick and tired of 
this problem. This problem sucks 
money out of the pockets of people out 
there struggling to make a living. And 
unfair trade practices, sanctioned by 
our trade negotiators, who in my judg- 
ment struck an unfair deal with Can- 
ada—unfair for us—by selling out our 
agricultural interests, put our farmers 
in a position they should not be in. 

We deserve and expect action. We de- 
serve and expect trade agreements with 
our neighbors to represent fair trade. 

You know the old proverbial thing 
about hitting the mule over the head 
with a 2 by 4 to get the mule’s atten- 
tion. I have hit these folks over the 
head, the Government over the head, 
with a Redwood tree. No one has 
blinked. Something is wrong. 

Iam just saying today that I am try- 
ing to protect it by saying if you can- 
not fix this United States-Canada Free- 
Trade Agreement, then scrap it and re- 
scind the provisions that deal with ag- 
riculture. Let us start over. 

Family farmers who plant a crop in 
the spring and risk their all in the hope 
they will harvest in the fall and have a 
decent price do not deserve to have 
that price undercut. They do not de- 
serve to lose hundreds of millions of 
dollars because of unfair trade that was 
sanctioned in the trade agreement that 
never, in my judgment, should have 
been approved by the U.S. Congress. 

So I will introduce this legislation 
this week. I hope that some of my col- 
leagues will consider it an expression 
of opposition to incompetent trade ne- 
gotiations and sign on with me, and let 
us try to ratchet up the pressure and 
see if we cannot do something that 
says, on behalf of those Americans who 
produce: We stand behind you. We very 
much expect you to compete. But at 
least we will make sure the rules are 
fair when you are forced to compete. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 


REMARKS BY SENATOR JOHN C. 
DANFORTH AT THE YALE LAW 
SCHOOL ALUMNI DINNER 


Mr. CHAFEE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous concent to print in the 
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RECORD a speech by our colleague, the 

senior Senator from Missouri, Senator 

JOHN C. DANFORTH, that he gave to the 

Yale law school alumni dinner in Octo- 

ber of last year. 

There being no objection, the re- 
marks were ordered to be printed in 
the RECORD, as follows: 

REMARKS BY SENATOR JOHN С. DANFORTH АТ 
THE YALE LAW SCHOOL ALUMNI DINNER, 
NEW HAVEN, CT, OCTOBER 8, 1993 
Every Senate office is decorated with pho- 

tographs of famous people. Many have Presi- 

dents, past and present. Some have Pope 

John Paul П, some Anwar Sadat; some Arch- 

bishop Tutu. 

My office features a picture of Guido 
Calabresi, Dean of Yale Law School. 

Actually, it is a picture of my daughter, 
Mary, graduating from the Law School five 
years ago, and Guido happens to be in the 
picture. But it is typically Guido. Mary is re- 
ceiving her degree, a big smile on her face. 
Guido is in his exotic graduation get-up, the 
one he claims he received from an Italian 
university. His hand is on Mary’s shoulder, 
and he is about to plant a kiss on her cheek, 
just as he kissed many, if not all, of the 
graduates that day. 

I look at that picture often, always with 
pride in Mary, and always with the sense 
that it says a lot about Guido in particular 
and Yale Law School in general. Having at- 
tended but one law school, I have no basis for 
comparison, but I wonder how many law 
schools have kissing deans. I wonder how 
many law schools treat their students as 
whole persons, not as disembodied brains or, 
what is worse, disembodied sticky fingers. 

There is no doubt in my mind that Yale 
Law School gives something special to its 
students. On this, I do have a basis of com- 
parison, for, over the years, I have hired per- 
haps hundreds of young lawyers from many 
law schools. Yale graduates are bright, of 
course. But, beyond that, those I have known 
are whole persons. They have broad interests 
and good values. They are good lawyers, 
good Senate staffers and very good company. 
Surely, there are exceptions, but if gen- 
eralizations are ever accurate, this is my ex- 
perience with the graduates of Yale Law 
School. 

It is not necessary to go on and on with the 
kudos, especially now that the alumni fund 
drive is over. I have a broader point to make 
which is that the qualities of Yale Law 
School, its values, its civility, are the very 
qualities that are in short supply in our 
country, especially in the public sector. Per- 
haps Yale Law School has more to offer 
America than a remarkable influx of its 
alumni into positions of public responsibil- 
ity. Perhaps the law school, its faculty, stu- 
dents and alumni have opportunities to raise 
the level of public discourse in America from 
a point which is now so abysmally low. 

A number of alumni have found their way 
into elective politics. Yet the spirit of Yale 
Law School is so far from the reality of to- 
day’s political campaigns. 

I came to this law school in 1960, the year 
of the Kennedy-Nixon election. I was an odd- 
ity, an open Nixon supporter. I recall vigor- 
ous arguments, especially one with Mike 
Horowitz, who later worked for Ronald 
Reagan. That was when he was a liberal. But 
no arguments at law school bear апу resem- 
blance to the outrage that is today’s Amer- 
ican political campaign. 

Most discussion of campaign reform cen- 
ters on the financing of campaigns. Most leg- 
islative efforts at reform concentrate on fi- 
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nancing. But campaign financing is such an 
insignificant part of the overall outrage as 
to be beside the point. No politician is going 
to be corrupted by a $2,000 gift to a $5 million 
campaign, and no politician is going to be 
more honest if there is less to spend on an 
election. 

The sickening quality of the modern cam- 
paign has nothing to do with financing. It 
has everything to do with format. It has ev- 
erything to do with the 20 second sound bite 
and the 30 second commercial, because those 
short bursts of emotion and viciousness have 
become the near totality of today’s cam- 
paigns. 

Serious positions on significant issues can- 
not be expressed in 20 seconds. So the public 
receives a steady diet of frivolous positions 
on trivial issues. A candidate cannot lay out 
views on reducing the deficit or reforming 
health care in a matter of seconds. A can- 
didate who wants to win cannot take an un- 
popular position without the time to explain 
that position. So politics has become a re- 
lentless quest for the negative sound bite: 
Congressman Jones voted to cut Social Secu- 
rity 18 times. Congressman Smith voted to 
raise his own salary. And, along with the 
quest for the sound bite is the officeholder's 
flight from any position that would invite a 
20 second attack. 

There is no way to abolish the 30 second 
commercial. But there is a possibility of 
supplementing sound bite politics with 
longer and more serious discourse. 

In the spring of 1992, three Republican and 
three Democratic Senators went on Ted 
Koppel’s program, “Nightline,” to challenge 
the presidential candidates to appear sepa- 
rately on one-hour television programs to be 
interviewed by knowledgeable questioners on 
the single subject of the budget deficit. Our 
theory was that any politician can duck a 
question for a few minutes. No one can duck 
a question for an hour. That was just one 
idea about campaign format; there could be 
countless others. 

My thought is that interested faculty, stu- 
dents and alumni of Yale Law School might 
address the subject of the format of political 
campaigns. Much of a lawyer’s work is the 
clarification of issues and the development 
of means to address them. Those same skills 
could be applied to elective politics. It would 
be possible to identify, say, three major is- 
sues in a campaign, to create a format for 
addressing those issues, and to induce or 
even shame candidates into using that for- 
mat. Raising the level of political campaigns 
would be a worthy extension of the spirit of 
Yale Law School. 

A second area that cries-out for a healthy 
infusion of civility is the Senate’s methods 
of confirming presidential nominees. In say- 
ing this, I do not intend to refight old battles 
in which I was engaged. My concern extends 
beyond any specific individual to a system 
that has so run amuck that it is no system 
at all. The only rule today is that anything 
goes in the pursuit of ideological warfare. If 
you don’t like a person's beliefs, you have a 
license to destroy the person, and there are 
no procedural protections, none whatever, to 
protect the nominee. 

There is no right to counsel, no right to 
confront accusers, no power to take deposi- 
tions or discover documents, no statutes of 
limitation, no rules of evidence—nothing. So 
confirmation fights are now scrambles to get 
the dirt on the nominee and get it into the 
hands of a willing media. 

This law school has watched its own family 
fall victim to the confirmation process. If 
any institution in this country has a cause 
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and a duty to speak out оп this obvious in- 
justice, it is Yale Law School. And it cannot 
matter if you are a liberal or a conservative, 
a Democrat or a Republican. It was wrong to 
humiliate Bob Bork and Clarence Thomas, 
and it was just as wrong to humiliate Zoe 
Baird. The cause of justice cannot ebb and 
flow with changes in ideology or party label. 

Members of the law school community 
could suggest the development of procedural 
safeguards that would provide at least some 
protection for presidential nominees. At a 
minimum, these safeguards should include 
the right to counsel. But, formal procedures 
in the confirmation process, however essen- 
tial, are only part of the answer to what has 
become a national embarrassment. If the hu- 
miliation of nominees is the objective, ways 
will be found to accomplish that end regard- 
less of the procedures we develop, For exam- 
ple, strict rules against leaking confidential 
material have not prevented leaks. At least 
as important as adequate procedural safe- 
guards is a public outcry when injustice oc- 
curs. The Yale Law School community can 
make it a point to lead that outcry. 

This, in fact, was done during the con- 
firmation struggle of Bob Bork. To the great 
credit of the Law School faculty, dozens of 
its members, led by Guido and John Simon, 
signed an open letter. The letter states that, 
regardless of their differences on whether 
Judge Bork should be on the Court, the sign- 
ers agreed that the characterization of him 
bore no resemblance to the person they 
knew. 

Whether in election or confirmation con- 
tests, the no holds barred approach to politi- 
cal controversy is rationalized by the same 
claim: anything goes in the pursuit of vic- 
tory. The candidate believes that the goal of 
public service justifies whatever means are 
necessary to get elected. The interest group 
believes that a nominee is so abhorrent that 
personal destruction is permissible. In each 
case, it is the same old claim. The ends are 
so worthy that any means are allowed to ac- 
complish them. 

There are two ways to counter such ration- 
ales, both of which deserve the attention of 
our Law School community. The first is 
based on experience; the second on higher 
claims to our loyalty. 

The great lesson of experience is humility. 
Experience tells us that no political can- 
didate ushers in the new age promised in the 
campaign. Few packages of legislation bring 
about the lofty goals envisioned by their 
sponsors. 

A few weeks ago, the New York Times ran 
a story saying it was unclear whether the 
Cable Television Act lowered or raised the 
cost of cable TV. That was my legislation. I 
traveled the state of Missouri and beyond, 
telling all who would listen that because of 
my valiant efforts, their cable bills would go 
down. Maybe yes, maybe no. 

Consider the parable of Clyde Orton, 
former sheriff of Pemiscot County, Missouri. 
This was my early lesson in the limits of 
government. Charging the sheriff with a va- 
riety of offenses against law and the public 
trust, then state Attorney General Danforth 
files a lawsuit to oust him from office. After 
а year or so іп court, I succeeded. The bad 
guy was out. The new guy looked like Mar- 
shal Dillon, clean cut and strapping. It was a 
lot of effort, but what a victory for good gov- 
ernment. I was so proud of myself, until the 
new guy was arrested for embezzlement. 

That is the way of public life—a series of 
major battles, all waged with great energy 
and conviction, some own, some lost. And at 
the end, one wonders, I wonder, whether the 
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victories did more good than harm, or is it 
the other way around. 

I do not mean to sound cynical, for I am 
the opposite. One of the great things about 
this country is that whoever is in office, and 
whatever the agenda, life goes on, and life is 


good. 

Not long ago, a person I know of Repub- 
lican leanings put an earnest question to me. 
“Tell me,” he said, “is Clinton a disaster for 
the country, or will we live through it?“ I 
said, “І think we will live through 16.” When 
you see the President tomorrow, feel free to 
pass on my compliments. 

Here is my point. Politics is combative. It 
is a clash of people and a clash of ideas. What 
makes civility possible is an element of 
doubt that your side might be wrong and the 
other side might be right. The implanting of 
that doubt is a great gift, whether to law 
students or interests groups or politicians. 

Realism that comes from experience tells 
us that no political program deserves such 
confidence that it justifies destroying our 
opponents. So does the knowledge that there 
are higher claims to our loyalties than polit- 
ical agendas. If political platforms do not de- 
serve ultimate loyalty, they cannot justify 
any means to attain them. 

Consider the case of Dennis Johnson, a 
middle age, unemployed machinist for 
Greenwood, Indiana. Because he is a Boy 
Scout troop leader, he owns a large army 
tent. When he learned of the Great Flood of 
"93, he put his tent in the back of his car and 
drove to St. Louis County where he con- 
tacted the Salvation Army. He put up his 
tent, and for nearly six weeks, cooked three 
meals a day for flood victims. Dennis John- 
son was not responding to any government 
leader or any government program. He was 
responding to the claim of a higher value 
that gives perspective on what government 
can do. 

Earlier today, Yale Law School sponsored 
а panel discussion on religion and law. One 
of Yale’s professors, Stephen Carter, has 
written a balanced book on the changing role 
of religion in American life. I doubt that 
many other American law school professors 
have written on this subject. My view is that 
religion can have a profound effect, for ill or 
good, on political discourse in this country. 
The idea that there are higher norms than 
those achievable on the floor of the Senate 
or at a White House signing ceremony can 
provide perspective and ultimately humility. 

If one believes that religious values or 
higher ethical norms can be encapsulated in 
political programs, that the state can serve 
as the secular arm of the church, then politi- 
cal discourse becomes a confrontation be- 
tween those who are on and those who are 
against the side of God. This notion that 
God’s will can be both confidently known 
and concretely politicized is the message of 
the religious right. It is a notion that, I be- 
lieve, will never be widely accepted in this 
country, and will always create angry reac- 
tion. 

But, if one believes that religious values or 
higher ethical norms cannot be encapsulated 
in political programs, that the claim of reli- 
gion transcends the best government can 
hope to achieve, that religious values are the 
standard by which all ideology is measured 
and found wanting, then that belief puts 
smug claims of moral superiority in their 
proper place, and makes civil discourse pos- 
sible. 

Yale Law School is a far cry from being 
sectarian or a promoter of religious values, 
but without being so it can recognize the 
moderating claims of higher values. 
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I suspect that for Dennis Johnson, the man 
with the army tent in St. Louis County, no 
politician, no political program, no ideology 
is worth living for and none is worth dying 
for. I suspect that most people are like him. 
They are good people and their goodness 
transcends politics. Perhaps the most impor- 
tant contribution a politician can make has 
nothing to do with any election or with any 
new program. Perhaps our best contribution 
is to respect, and maybe even evoke that 
goodness. If so, the in your face liberalism 
and in your face conservatism which domi- 
nates today’s politics is both extraneous and 
insulting, 

What a contrast between the warmth of 
Yale Law School and the cold, cold world of 
today’s politics. This community has a long 
way to go in spreading its warmth to the 
world beyond. But it can start. It can start 
by examining the format of political cam- 
paigns and the process of Senate confirma- 
tion. It can speak out against the injustice 
of humiliation when it sees it. It can point 
with realism to the limitations of ideological 
agendas, and to the higher values that tran- 
scend political programs. 

And, in the minds of the most combative 
and self-righteous of political adversaries, it 
can imprint the wonderful image of its kiss- 
ing dean. 

Mr. CHAFEE. Mr. President, I have 
always considered Senator DANFORTH 
to be one of the most thoughtful Sen- 
ators there is in this body. When he 
turns his attention and thoughts to a 
problem and discusses it, I for one—and 
I think most of my other colleagues, 
likewise—pay attention to what he has 
to say. 

This speech which he gave, as I men- 
tioned, at the Yale Law School alumni 
dinner, dealt with the problems that 
are now occurring in connection with 
not only the modern campaigns but the 
confirmation process. I think it per- 
tains to so much that comes up before 
us in these recent days and during the 
last year and going back further than 
the last year. 

Mr. President, I might say I am very 
discouraged that it takes so long for 
these nominations to get up here. I do 
not think it is the fault of the Senate 
and I do not want to blame the admin- 
istration because the administration 
feels it has to go through this back- 
ground check and find out if someone 
paid Social Security on his or her baby 
sitter, and on an on it goes. But what- 
ever is happening in connection with 
these nominations there comes a fre- 
quent viciousness and I think even an 
effort to humiliate some of the nomi- 
nees. I think it is wrong, and I urge all 
my colleagues to read what Senator 
DANFORTH has to say on that subject. 

I might say, Mr. President, in pass- 
ing, that something seems to go askew 
in this nomination process. I was nomi- 
nated for a Presidential appointment 
in 1969. A new administration came in. 
President Nixon’s administration came 
in. It was a new administration and of 
a different party. The President was 
sworn in on January 25, 1969, I was 
sworn in, having been through the en- 
tire process on January 31, 6 days later. 
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They reviewed my records and they 
went over whatever financial holdings I 
had, and I appeared before a committee 
and I came to the Senate and was con- 
firmed 6 days after the President was 
sworn in. 

Now we have a situation where from 
my State we do not even have the U.S. 
attorney sworn in yet, a year after the 
Attorney General came into office—or, 
I guess she did not come in quite a year 
ago—and discharged all the old U.S. at- 
torneys from the other party. The Sen- 
ator from my State, the Democratic 
Senator, chose a fine replacement, and 
that replacement has not even come up 
before the Judiciary Committee yet. 

So, Mr. President, I just hope we will 
step back and give some thought to 
this whole process, see what is going 
wrong, and particularly pay attention 
to the speech that was given by our 
distinguished colleague. I will just read 
a couple of lines from it, if I might. 

Whether in election or confirmation con- 
tests, the no holds barred approach to politi- 
cal controversy is rationalized by the same 
claim: anything goes in the pursuit of vic- 
tory. The candidate believes that the goal of 
public service justifies whatever means are 
necessary to get elected. The interest group 
believes that a nominee is so abhorrent that 
personal destruction is permissible. In each 
case, it is the same old claim. The ends are 
so worthy that any means are allowed to ac- 
complish them. 


And on he goes. He deplores what 
took place with Robert Bork. He de- 
plores what took place with Clarence 
Thomas. And he deplores what took 
place with Zoe Baird. 

Mr. President, I have real concern 
over whether we are going to be able to 
attract our finest people to service in 
this Federal Government if this war- 
fare continues as it has in the past. 

So, Mr. President, I commend to my 
colleagues this speech by Senator DAN- 
FORTH and hope they will read it. I 
hope all of us will absorb the fine les- 
sons that are in it. 

I thank the Chair. 


JACKIE VAUGHN 


Mr. SIMON. Mr. President, one of the 
really effective leaders in the State of 
Шіпоів died from cancer recently. 

She was Jacqueline Vaughn, who was 
the president of the Illinois Federation 
of Teachers and president, for many 
years, of the Chicago Teachers Union. 

She was a fighter with a great sense 
of responsibility. 

I had the opportunity to work with 
her, not only on education issues but 
other issues, and always came away 
with the feeling that Illinois was fortu- 
nate to have Jackie Vaughn in our 
midst. 

The State of Illinois has lost one of 
its finest citizens with the death of 
Jacqueline Vaughn. 
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IRRESPONSIBLE CONGRESS? 
HERE'S TODAY'S BOXSCORE 


Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, as of the 
close of business on Friday, January 28, 
the Federal debt stood at 
$4,512,950,244,156.40, meaning that on a 
per capita basis, every man, woman 
and child in America owes $17,310.16 as 
his or her share of that debt. 


THE RETIREMENT OF JEANNE 
ROBY 


Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, I rise 
today to recognize an individual who 
has very ably served the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee and the Congress for 
the past quarter century. Earlier this 
month, during the recess period, 
Jeanne Roby retired from the staff of 
the Finance Committee. I know that 
everyone who worked with Jeanne will 
miss her greatly. 

Jeanne joined the Finance Commit- 
tee staff in 1971, after working for 3% 
years at the Committee on Banking 
and Currency in the other body. At Fi- 
nance, she served in various capacities, 
most recently handling administrative 
matters for the tax division. Jeanne’s 
professionalism, dedication to duty and 
hard work were unsurpassed. She made 
a major contribution in accomplishing 
the work of the committee. Having 
served under five Finance chairmen, 
Jeanne also became an important 
source of the institutional memory of 
the committee. Her kindness, thought- 
fulness, and wonderful sense of humor 
made her a joy to work with. 

Jeanne leaves us for a part-year post 
with the Maryland General Assembly. 
This will give her more time to be with 
her husband Roby, for boating on the 
Chesapeake, and, of course, for her be- 
loved Scottish Terrier Watson. 

On behalf of the Finance Committee, 
I would like to thank Jeanne Roby for 
over 22 years of hard work, and to wish 
her all the best in the coming years. I 
hope she will remember fondly her days 
with us. We will all certainly miss her. 


Oo a 


JAMES BROWN 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
rise today to recognize one of our Na- 
tion’s best known personalities, the 
Godfather of Soul—James Brown. 

When describing the career of Mr. 
Brown, one must use words such as 
“prolific” and enduring.“ From the 
streets of his historic hometown, the 
garden city of Augusta, GA, Mr. Brown 
has spoken to people of all generations, 
races, and nationalities through his 
unique music. There are few people in 
the world who do not know who the 
“hardest working man in show busi- 
ness” is, or who could not sing a few 
lines of their favorite James Brown 
song, when asked to do so. 

Mr. President, James Brown is truly 
an international figure and an Ambas- 
sador of Good Will. 
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VIETNAMESE POW/MIA 
COOPERATION 


Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, last week 
we had an important discussion about 
Vietnam and progress on POW/MIA ac- 
countability. That vote was a very im- 
portant vote. 

Those who voted for the resolution 
regarding the embargo I know did so 
with both the hope and conviction that 
the POW/MIA accounting process will 
not only continue, but that it will be 
significantly enhanced by the process 
of opening up. 

In furtherance of the debate I had re- 
quested from the Defense Department a 
detailed accounting of some of the 
progress that had been made with re- 
spect to that accounting process and 
the criteria set down by President Clin- 
ton. 

I now ask unanimous consent that a 
letter responding to my inquiry from 
the Acting Deputy Assistant Secretary 
of Defense, Ed Ross, on this matter, be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

THE OFFICE OF THE ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, DC, January 28, 1994. 
Hon. JOHN F. KERRY, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, DC. 

DEAR SENATOR KERRY: Enclosed is the in- 
formation you requested highlighting Viet- 
namese progress in the four key areas Presi- 
dent Clinton identified in his July 2, 1993 
speech on POW-MIA affairs. I hope this meet 
your needs. Please let me know if my office 
can be of any further assistance. 

Sincerely, 
EDWARD W. Ross, 
Acting Deputy Assistant Secretary 
of Defense, POW-MIA Affairs. 

Enclosures. 

VIETNAMESE POW/MIA COOPERATION 

On July 2, 1993, President Clinton stated 
that further steps in U.S.-Vietnam relations 
would be based on tangible progress“ to- 
wards the fullest possible accounting. The 
President set out four key areas in which we 
seek progress: 

Concrete results from efforts by Vietnam 
to recover and repatriate American remains. 

Continued resolution of 92 discrepancy 
cases, live sightings, and field activities. 

Further assistance in implementing tri- 
lateral investigation with the Lao. 

Accelerated efforts to provide all POW/MIA 
related documents that will help lead to gen- 
uine answers. 

REMAINS 

President’s Criterion: Concrete results 
from efforts by Vietnam to recover and repa- 
triate American remains. 

Since the President's call, 39 remains һауе 
been repatriated, bringing the total repatri- 
ated in 1993 to 67. This is more than twice 
the number repatriated in 1992 and the third 
highest number for a single year since the 
end of the war. 

August 1993: As a result of information 
gained from photographs, documents, and 
interviews provided by the Vietnamese, we 
were able to present the SRV with a list of 
84 cases in which the U.S. believed Vietnam- 
ese at one time had custody of American re- 
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mains. Vietnam pledged its assistance. Hanoi 
stepped up publicity of its remains amnesty 
program, including a promise of payment for 
valid remains. 

September 1993: JTF-FA and Hanoi formed 
Special Research Team to conduct field in- 
vestigations to attempt recovery of these re- 
mains in 84 cases. 

October 1993: Special Remains Team trav- 
eled to U Minh Forest in southern Vietnam 
to search for remains. Vietnamese located 
witnesses who pointed out grave sites; 7 ex- 
cavations are scheduled for the upcoming 
dry season. 

January 1994: Three sets of remains re- 
turned in 1993 identified; 8 in final identifica- 
tion stage; 25 more recommended for identi- 
fication; balance still under analysis. 


PREVIOUS PROGRESS 


1974-83: Vietnamese returned 87 sets of 
identifiable U.S. remains. 

1985-86: In conjunction with ASD 
Armitage's efforts to encourage an increase 
in unilateral repatriation of remains, Hanoi 
returned 57 sets of identifiable remains. 

1987-90: Vessey initiative sparked increased 
repatriations, 122 remains identified, with a 
high of 62 identified in 1988. 

1991-92: Repatriations of identifiable re- 
mains dropped; 11 sets identified. 

DISCREPANCY CASES 

President's Criterion: Continued resolution 
of 92 discrepancy cases, live sightings, and 
field activities. 

After July 2, 1993, the priority case inves- 
tigation team (PCIT) focused on joint U.S.- 
SRV investigations of 92 remaining priority 
last-known-alive discrepancy cases. Between 
July 93 and January 94 information provided 
by the PCIT process enabled DOD to confirm 
the death of 19 individuals. As of January 
1994, we have confirmed the death of 123 of 
the original 196 individuals associated with 
priority last-known-alive discrepancy cases. 

April 1993: Based on results of joint inves- 
tigations and archival research, confirmed 
fate of 43 individuals, bringing number of pri- 
ority discrepancy cases down to 92. 

June 1993: JTF-FA formed Priority Case 
Investigation Team (PCIT) to provide quick 
follow-up of leads throughout Vietnam. 

August 1993: Vietnam facilitated rapid fol- 
low-up live sighting investigations based on 
refugee reports. 

September 1993: PCIT reports enabled DOD 
to determine fate of 12 individuals, bringing 
original 196 total down to 80. 

January 1994: Continued investigations by 
PCIT resulted in additional confirmation of 
death on 7 individuals, bringing total prior- 
ity cases down to 73. 

PREVIOUS PROGRESS 

August 1987: General Vessey gets Vietnam- 
ese agreement to investigate cases that illu- 
minate the live prisoner issue. 

September 1988-May 1990: Ten iterations of 
joint investigations in Vietnam completed. 
Cooperation slowly increased. Number of 
U.S. personnel permitted in country per 
round doubled, and number of cases inves- 
tigated per round more than tripled. 

July 1990: Based on results of joint inves- 
tigations and remains repatriations, fate was 
confirmed on 57 of the total 196 individuals 
involved in priority cases. 

August 1990-December 1991: Iterations 11-15 
of joint investigations completed; results in 
determination of fate for four priority cases, 
bringing total down to 135. 

November 1991: Vietnam permitted first in- 
country live sighting investigation. 

January 1992: JTF-FA established. 

February 1992—March 1993: Iterations 16-22 
completed; by 22nd Iteration, teams had 
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again doubled in size. Vietnamese coopera- 
tion continued to increase in terms of access, 
frequency and scope of our investigations. 

March 1992: Vietnam agreed to expand live 
sighting, investigations and permit short no- 
tice visits. To date, the U.S. has conducted 
78. None of these investigations produced 
evidence of a live POW. 

TRILATERAL INVESTIGATIONS 

President's Criterion: Further assistance 
in implementing trilateral investigation 
with the Lao. 

In December, 1993 we completed the first 
ever trilateral investigation of 14 border 
cases involving 39 individuals. Continued tri- 
lateral cooperation with Vietnam and Laos 
is key to resolving these border cases where 
the vast majority of our losses in Laos oc- 
curred. 

May 1993: Vietnamese agreed to consider 
simultaneous joint activity in Vietnam and 
Laos. Also provided summary of interviews 
with 21 senior PAVN officers who served in 
Laos. 

August 1993: U.S., Lao, and Vietnamese of- 
ficials agreed on mechanism for trilateral 
cooperation. 

September 1993: Vietnam provided record 
of aircraft shot down by Group 559, the Viet- 
namese military organization responsible for 
actions along the Ho Chi Minh Trail in Laos. 
Record contained information on 111 cases 
involving 217 unaccounted-for Americans. 

November 1993; JTF-FA, Vietnamese, and 
Lao conducted trilateral preparation meet- 
ings in Hanoi. 

December 3-20, 1993: Trilateral investiga- 
tion of 14 border cases involving 39 individ- 
uals. JTF-FA indicated exceptional Viet- 
namese cooperation; however, adverse 
weather severely hampered progress. 

PREVIOUS PROGRESS 

October 1989: General Vessey identified a 
group of Vietnam-Laos border cases. He pro- 
posed to the Vietnamese that the U.S., Viet- 
nam, and Laos conduct trilateral investiga- 
tions in order to resolve these cases. 

December 1991: Vietnamese attended tri- 
lateral meeting in Laos and agreed to pro- 
vide information on cases. 

ARCHIVES 

President’s Criterion: Accelerated efforts 
to provide all POW/MIA related documents 
that will help lead to genuine answers. 

After President’s July 2, 1993, call for 
progress, the Vietnamese have given us ac- 
cess to especially important wartime politi- 
cal and military documents directly related 
to POWs and combat incidents that could 
provide leads to the location of remains of 
МІАз. To date, more than 25,000 documents, 
artifacts, and photographs related to U.S. 
POW/MIAs have now been examined with 
over 600 items correlating to missing service- 
теп. 

April 1993: То General Vessey: 7 records of 
U.S. graves with sketch maps; rosters of 
Americans captured in southern Vietnam 
and in northern Vietnam; list of Americans 
who died in captivity in southern Vietnam. 

May/June 1993: Opening of Joint Document 
Center in Hanoi. Senator Kerry and docu- 
ment center provided with multiple docu- 
ments, including statistical summaries, bat- 
tle sketches and summaries, and POW medi- 
cal records. Began survey of 319 wartime 
films from Vietnamese archives. 

July 1993: 15 documents, including: 8 battle 
sketches; 2 shootdown records; 4 sketches of 
air defense engagements; record of U.S. air- 
craft shot down in Military Region 3. 

August 1993: 12 documents including burial 
documents and battle sketches of air defense 
engagements in Military Region 2. 
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September 1993: 6 documents related to 
Group 559 activities on Ho Chi Minh Trail, 
including comprehensive 58-page air defense 
record of aircraft reportedly shot down. Col- 
lection of 548 documents from Group 875, the 
POW camp administration group. 

December 1993: Three groups of multiple 
documents, including responses to queries on 
84 remains cases; unilateral Vietnamese case 
investigation reports; list of American per- 
sonnel who were killed in Vietnam but whose 
remains were not recoverable. 

January 1994: Personal war diary of former 
PAVN air defense battalion commander. 


PREVIOUS PROGRESS 


May 1991: U.S. researchers began coordina- 
tion in Central Army Museum in Hanoi for 
longterm exploitation of Vietnamese records 
and artifacts. This marked the beginning of 
a systematic and extensive program to re- 
view Vietnamese archives, resulting in even- 
tual examination of over 25,000 items related 
to U.S.POW/MIAs. 

February 1992: Given to General Vessey: 
summary shootdown record of U.S. aircraft 
in Military Region 4. 

November 1992: To Senator Kerry: six docu- 
ments, including 1 province list of pilots cap- 
tured and killed, 3 shootdown records, and 2 
graves registers. Archival Research Team in 
Hanoi began work at Hanoi’s Central Army 
Museum. 

December 1992: To Senator Kerry: 6 
shootdown records; 3 graves registers; 1 
book; miscellaneous photos, etc. 

ADDITIONAL POINTS 


In addition to results in the President's 
four key areas, there have been other aspects 
in which Vietnam has assisted POW/MIA ac- 
counting: 

July 1991: U.S. POW Office established in 
Hanoi. Initially Vietnam limited the staff to 
four Americans. By January 1994, the staff 
had been permitted to expand to 19 perma- 
nent personnel, some of whom frequently 
travel or work throughout the country. 

January 1992: Joint Task Force—Full Ac- 
counting established to conduct expanded 
joint operations in Southeast Asia. 

May 1993: Vietnam instituted oral history 
program, agreeing to facilitate interviews of 
83 persons identified by U.S. By January 
1994, 70 interviews completed, resulting in in- 
formation on 20 unresolved cases. 

July 1993: Defense Prisoner of War/Missing 
in Action Office established consolidating 
the DIA Special Office on POW/MIAs, the 
Central Documentation Office, the U.S. 
Army's Task Force Russia, and the Office of 
the Secretary of Defense for POW/MIA Af- 
fairs. 


FOREIGN RELATIONS 
AUTHORIZATION ACT 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, the Senate will now 
resume consideration of S. 1281, which 
the clerk will report. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows: 

A bill (S. 1281) to authorize appropriations 
for the fiscal years 1994 and 1995 for the De- 
partment of State, the United States Infor- 
mation Agency, and related agencies, to pro- 
vide for the consolidation of international 
broadcasting activities, and for other pur- 
poses. 


The Senate resumed consideration of 
the bill. 


Pending: 
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(1) Helms Amendment No. 1290, to give full- 
est possible consideration to asylum applica- 
tions from Chinese nationals fleeing coercive 
population control policies. 

(2) Helms Amendment No. 1291, to express 
the sense of the Senate that certain condi- 
tions should be met before the People's Re- 
public of China is accorded nondiscrim- 
inatory most-favored-nation treatment. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, the Senator from 
Mississippi (Мг. LOTT] is recognized to 
offer his listed amendment. 

PRIVILEGE OF THE FLOOR 

Mr. LOTT. Mr. President, I first ask 
unanimous consent that Carl Biersack 
be granted floor privileges for the dura- 
tion of Senate consideration of S. 1281, 
the State Department authorization 
bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1315 
(Purpose: Prohibition on security assistance 
for countries that consistently oppose the 

United States position in the United Na- 

tions General Assembly) 

Mr. LOTT. Mr. President, I send an 
amendment to the desk, and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows: 


The Senator from Mississippi (Мг. LOTT], 
for himself and Mr. HELMS, proposes an 
amendment numbered 1315. 

On page 82, after line 23, add the following 
new section: 

БЕС. 170B. tei ON SECURITY ASSIST- 


(a) PROHIBITION.—Security assistance may 
not be provided to a country that consist- 
ently opposed the United States position in 
the United Nations General Assembly during 
the most recent session of the General As- 
sembly. 

(b) CHANGE IN GOVERNMENT.—If— 

(1) the Secretary of State determines that, 
since the beginning of the most recent ses- 
sion of the General Assembly, there has been 
a fundamental change in the leadership and 
policies of the government of a country to 
which the prohibition in subsection (a) ap- 
plies, and 

(2) the Secretary believes that because of 
that change the government of that country 
will no longer consistently oppose the United 
States position in the General Assembly, 


the Secretary may submit to the Congress a 
request that the Congress enact an exemp- 
tion from that prohibition for that country. 
Any such exemption shall be effective only 
until submission of the next report under 
section 406 of the Foreign Relations Author- 
ization Act, Fiscal Years 1990 and 1991. Any 
request for such an exemption shall be ac- 
companied by a discussion of the basis for 
the Secretary's determination and belief. 

(c) WAIVER AUTHORITY.—The Secretary of 
State may waive the requirement of sub- 
section (a) if the Secretary determines and 
reports to the Congress that despite the 
United Nations voting pattern of a particu- 
lar country, the provision of security assist- 
ance to that country is necessary to promote 
United States foreign policy objectives. 

(d) DEFINITIONS.—As used in this section— 
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(1) the term “consistently opposed the 
United States position“ means that the 
country’s votes in the United Nations Gen- 
eral Assembly coincided with the United 
States position less than 25 percent of the 
time, using for this purpose the overall per- 
centage-of-voting coincidences set forth in 
the annual report submitted to the Congress 
pursuant to section 406 of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Authorization Act, Fiscal Years 1990 
and 1991; 

(2) the term most recent session of the 
General Assembly" means the most recently 
completed plenary session of the General As- 
sembly for which overall percentage-of-vot- 
ing coincidences is set forth in the most re- 
cent report submitted to the Congress pursu- 
ant to section 406 of the Foreign Relations 
Authorization Act, Fiscal Years 1990 and 
1991; and 

(3) the term “security assistance” means 
assistance under— 

(A) chapter 4 of part П of the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1961 (relating to the economic 
support fund), 

(В) chapter 5 of part П of that Act (relat- 
ing to internationally military education 
and training), or 

(С) the Foreign Military Financing Pro- 
gram" account under section 23 of the Arms 
Export Control Act, 
except that the term does not include nar- 
cotics-related assistance. 

(e) EFFECTIVE DATE.—This section takes ef- 
fect upon submission to the Congress of the 
report pursuant to section 406 of the Foreign 
Relations Authorization Act, Fiscal Years 
1990 and 1991, that is required to be submit- 
ted by March 31, 1994. 


Mr. LOTT. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that Senator HELMS be 
added as an original cosponsor of this 
legislation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1316 TO AMENDMENT NO, 1315 
(Purpose: Prohibition on security assistance 

for countries that consistently oppose the 

United States position in the United Na- 

tions General Assembly) 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I send a 
second-degree amendment to the desk 
and ask for its immediate consider- 
ation. 

The PRESIDENT OFFICER. The 
clerk will report. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows: 

The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
HELMS] proposes an amendment numbered 
1316 to amendment No. 1315. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that reading of the 
amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

Strike all after the first word, and insert: 
SEC. 170B. PROHIBITION ON SECURITY ASSIST- 

ANCE FOR COUNTRIES THAT CON- 
SISTENTLY OPPOSE THE UNITED 
STATES POSITION IN THE UNITED 
NATIONS GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 

(a) PROHIBITION.—Security assistance may 
not be provided to a country that consist- 
ently opposed the United States position in 
the United Nations General Assembly during 
the most recent session of the General As- 
sembly. 

(Ы) CHANGE ІМ GOVERNMENT.—If— 
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(1) the Secretary of State determines that, 
since the beginning of the most recent ses- 
sion of the General Assembly, there has been 
a fundamental change in the leadership and 
policies of the government of a country to 
which the prohibition in subsection (a) ap- 
plies, and 

(2) the Secretary believes that because of 
that change the government of that country 
will no longer consistently oppose the United 
States position in the General Assembly, 
the Secretary may submit to the Congress a 
request that the Congress enact an exemp- 
tion from that prohibition for that country. 
Any such exemption shall be effective only 
until submission of the next report under 
section 406 of the Foreign Relations Author- 
ization Act, Fiscal Years 1990 and 1991. Any 
request for such an exemption shall be ac- 
companied by a discussion of the basis for 
the Secretary's determination and belief. 

(c) WAIVER AUTHORITY.—The Secretary of 
State may waive the requirement of sub- 
section (a) if the Secretary determines and 
reports to the Congress that despite the 
United Nations voting pattern of a particu- 
lar country, the provision of security assist- 
ance to that country is necessary to promote 
United States foreign policy objectives. 

(d) DEFINITIONS.—As used in this section— 

(1) the term consistently opposed the 
United States position” means that the 
country's votes in the United Nations Gen- 
eral Assembly coincided with the United 
States position less than 30 percent of the 
time, using for this purpose the overall per- 
centage-of-voting coincidences set forth in 
the annual report submitted to the Congress 
pursuant to section 406 of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Authorization Act, Fiscal Years 1990 
and 1991; 

(2) the term most recent session of the 
General Assembly” means the most recently 
completed plenary session of the General As- 
sembly for which overall percentage-of-vot- 
ing coincidences is set forth in the most re- 
cent report submitted to the Congress pursu- 
ant to section 406 of the Foreign Relations 
Authorization Act, Fiscal Years 1990 and 
1991; and 

(3) the term “security assistance“ means 
assistance under— 

(A) chapter 4 of part П of the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1961 (relating to the economic 
support fund), 

(В) chapter 5 of part П of that Act (relat- 
ing to internartional military education and 
training), or 

(C) the “Foreign Military Financing Pro- 
gram” account under section 23 of the Arms 
Export Control Act, 
except that the term does not include nar- 
cotics-related assistance. 

(е) EFFECTIVE DATE.—This section takes ef- 
fect upon submission to the Congress of the 
report pursuant to section 406 of the Foreign 
Relations Authorization Act, Fiscal Years 
1990 and 1991, that is required to be submit- 
ted by March 31, 1994. 

Mr. LOTT. Mr. President, I would 
like to say to the distinguished man- 
ager of the bill, I believe they both 
have a copy of this amendment. 

Mr. HELMS. That is right. 

Mr. LOTT. Mr. President, in these 
tight budgetary times, we have all been 
asked to examine the Federal Govern- 
ment and its programs to see if we can 
do a better job of controlling the fund- 
ing and make sure that once they are 
funded they run properly. 

I believe that foreign policy author- 
izations should not be exempt from the 
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same fiscal scrutiny that our domestic 
programs are now undergoing. Having 
said that, I find it difficult to defend 
spending American tax dollars on na- 
tions that block our initiatives and 
vote to oppose our values in the United 
Nations. 

I ask my colleagues to just think 
about this when you go home to your 
respective States—in Florida, Massa- 
chusetts, North Carolina, and Mis- 
sissippi. People always ask questions 
about our foreign policy and about for- 
eign aid. We all know foreign aid is not 
very popular, and we all know that 
some of it is constructive and has been 
helpful in promoting freedom and de- 
mocracy around the world. But if peo- 
ple really knew that we were giving 
their taxpayer dollars to nations that 
consistently, regularly, aggressively 
oppose the United States in the United 
Nations on positions that are impor- 
tant to our country, they would not be- 
lieve it. 

This amendment would say if a coun- 
try does not vote with us at least 25 
percent of the time, that they would 
not get military assistance—and I will 
give the details of this later—not 100 
percent, not 80 percent, not 50 percent, 
not even 40 percent, but at least 25 per- 
cent of the time. There are 43 countries 
that vote against us 75 percent of the 
time or more and still get military as- 
sistance grants. That does not include 
countries like North Korea and Viet- 
nam. Forty-three nations consistently 
oppose the U.S. position and still get 
military assistance grants. 

So there should be some reasonable 
standard criteria before we provide se- 
curity assistance to a nation. A thresh- 
old of 25 percent voting coincidence 
with the United States during the most 
recent United Nations General Assem- 
bly is an excellent yardstick. In other 
words, let us look at how much they 
voted with us in the previous year. The 
State Department is required to keep a 
compilation of this list. 

Failing to support America at least a 
fourth of the time will affect grants a 
nation receives from the following ac- 
counts: International Military Edu- 
cation and Training [IMET]; Foreign 
Military Financing [FMF]; and Eco- 
nomic Support Fund [ESF]. 

The amendment exempts humani- 
tarian aid and developmental assist- 
ance from this criteria. Now, think 
about that. We are talking about the 
money that goes for military train- 
ing—grant money from the United 
States taxpayers—to a country that 
votes with us less than 25 percent. We 
are giving them military aid. 

Some people would say: But what 
about the people?“ I thought about 
that, and I exempted certain programs. 
Let us not punish the people for the 
bad actions of their government. Let 
us, frankly get at the governments. 
Why should we be aiding them mili- 
tarily while they are voting against us, 
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consistently, at the United Nations? So 
humanitarian and developmental as- 
sistance are specifically exempted. 

Let me tell you, the people back 
home would want that to be cut, also. 
They do not think we ought to even be 
giving humanitarian or developmental 
assistance to a country if they are con- 
sistently opposing our positions in the 
United Nations. The rationale is clear. 
Assistance which goes directly to the 
government would be stopped, but eco- 
nomic assistance which supports their 
needy citizens would not be impacted. 

I emphasize that this is not some- 
thing that has not been considered be- 
fore either; it has been. In fact, this 
amendment, or language like this, was 
offered by Congressman Goodling of 
Pennsylvania in the House and is in- 
cluded in Chairman Hamilton’s foreign 
assistance bill, H.R. 2404. There are 
some differences, but fundamentally 
the principle is the same. It sets a min- 
imum percentage of support in the 
United Nations in order to get this 
military assistance. 

We are under no moral obligation—in 
fact the reverse is true—to give U.S. 
taxpayer dollars to enhance a nation's 
security when that same nation mocks 
our own security efforts and ideals. 
However, I have provided a waiver pro- 
vision if it is requested by the Sec- 
retary of State. I have learned from 
past experience on amendments to 
State Department bills and authoriza- 
tions for foreign aid, if you give the 
Secretary of State, whether it is this 
administration or previous administra- 
tions, this wavier, quite often, unfortu- 
nately, they will come in and say: 
“This is in our national interest.” 

I do not like that, but we wanted to 
give that leverage. If there were over- 
riding national security interests, for 
us, then the Secretary of State would 
be able to request this exception. 

Foreign aid as a handout is over. We 
all know that. And the committee is 
trying to tighten up on it in a number 
of ways. But there are some questions 
I think we have to ask. Why aid the se- 
curity of another nation when they 
subsequently vote against our security 
at the United Nations? Why spend tax- 
payer dollars on nations that block our 
initiatives and vote to oppose our val- 
ues at the United Nations? 

There are too many nations who 
clearly do not see things our way, the 
way we do things, and they disagree 
with us. That is OK. They have a right 
to make a decision of what they want 
to do or how they want to vote at the 
United Nations. But it is not OK to 
subsidize that attitude and behavior 
and that opposition with our taxpayer 
dollars. 

It is both ineffective and counter- 
productive to provide security assist- 
ance to countries who clearly do not 
share America’s security interests. 

The amendment is not coercing na- 
tions to vote with us. No, the standard 
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is not coercive. It is not 100 percent or 
80 percent; it is only 25 percent. It is 
not a congressional mandate prescrib- 
ing how the money will be spent, nor 
does it usurp the President’s power to 
direct foreign policy. You have the 
waiver that can be made by the Sec- 
retary of State. This amendment just 
says nations will not get military 
grants if they do not vote with us. Only 
the actions of each individual nation 
will negatively affect its own security 
assistance. It is their choice. They can 
make that decision. But they need to 
know we are not going to subsidize 
that decision. 

If this language had been in the law 
last year, it would have saved $190 mil- 
lion. I have the list of support right 
down the line of countries that vote 
with our position: Israel, 92.3 percent; 
Croatia, 78.9; United Kingdom, 73.6; 
Belgium, France, Germany, Italy, Rus- 
sia. Russia has been voting with us 59.6 
percent of the time. Canada, Japan, 
Greece, Turkey, all vote with us over- 
whelmingly on key issues. But there 
are 43 nations on this list that get this 
foreign security assistance and vote 
against us 75 percent of the time or 
more. I have the list if any Senators 
would like to look at it. It might sur- 
prise people. The list includes Algeria, 
Angola, Belize, Ethiopia, India, Jordan, 
Lebanon, Mexico, Morocco, Mozam- 
bique, and 33 more. If they change their 
voting pattern, they would not be af- 
fected. 

So I urge my colleagues to support 
this amendment. It makes good com- 
mon sense. Clearly, the people would 
support it. 

The House has language in its foreign 
assistance bill, and I think that it is 
long overdue that we at least take a 
look at how nations vote at the U.N. 
and how much military foreign assist- 
ance they receive. 

Mr. President, before I yield I would 
like to request the yeas and nays. 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator withhold? 

Mr. LOTT. I am glad to withhold at 
this point, and for the sake of facilitat- 
ing debate I would be glad to yield the 
floor at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, I thank 
my colleague for withholding, and I 
asked him to withhold because I want 
to discuss with him the potential of the 
modification on his own behalf. 

This amendment raises very legiti- 
mate important questions. I think 
there are many of us who are apprehen- 
sive about a policy of a rigid, if you 
will, formula by which you begin to 
make a determination about who gets 
what. It is never that easy in foreign 
policy, as I know my friend from Mis- 
sissippi understands. 

On the other hand, he has tried to be 
sensitive to that and I think has been 
sensitive to that with a very fair provi- 
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sion here, very broad discretionary pro- 
vision for the Secretary to make deter- 
minations. 

So what the Senator is really doing 
is raising a very important question 
and laying it upon the table as strong- 
ly as possible without clashing with 
that fundamental distinction between 
Presidential prerogative on foreign pol- 
icy and congressional oversight. I 
think we all appreciate that tension. 

I would like to ask the Senator if he 
might not consider, first of all, a modi- 
fication which might exempt IMET. 
There are three types of assistance 
which the Senator has included. The 
economic support fund, the foreign 
military financing, which used to be 
foreign military sales, and IMET, the 
international military education train- 
ing. 

The reason I suggest that is that 
IMET of the three functions is perhaps 
the one most directed towards trying 
to prevent people from behaving in 
ways that we find abhorrent, and it is, 
in fact, that specific training that tries 
to reduce the potential for abuse 
among militaries, tries to maximize 
legal systems within their structure, 
with some process of responsibility. I 
am not sure that we are well-serving 
our own best intentions by reducing 
that very tool. 

On the other hand, obviously you do 
not want military weapons, you do not 
want undue economic assistance. And 
so I simply raise this issue with my 
colleague as to whether or not that 
might or might not be worth consider- 
ing. 
But apart from that, I would say to 
the Senator that I think this is an 
amendment that we could accept. As 
he says, it is in the House aid bill, and 
I think it is something that can be ad- 
hered to. 

I would ask my colleague a couple of 
questions, if I might. Would he share 
with other colleagues in the Senate 
perhaps a few examples of some of the 
issues that have fallen into that 25 per- 
cent level or 30 percent level where 
countries whom we are giving assist- 
ance to have not, in fact, seen fit to be 
supportive and how it has made a dif- 
ference to us? I think this would sim- 
ply help to articulate why this is im- 
portant. 

Mr. LOTT. First, if the Senator will 
yield, let me respond to his earlier sug- 
gestion. IMET is the smallest piece of 
the three military assistance funding 
areas. I believe actually of the $190 mil- 
lion that would have been affected only 
$17.28 million come under the category 
of the IMET, International Military 
Education and Training. 

I understand what the Senator is say- 
ing, but I still think that it is pretty 
hard to explain to the people or justify 
that we are providing funds for mili- 
tary education and training to coun- 
tries that vote against us 75 percent of 
the time or more. 
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I realize some of it may be used in 
good ways. I can understand that. But 
І am hesitant to take that feature out. 
I recognize that it is for education and 
training. But when you are talking 
about providing our taxpayers’ dollars 
to those nations who oppose us and 
give them even more military training, 
I think Americans would be very, very 
hesitant to feel like that would be a 
wise and proper investment. 

In direct answer to the Senator’s re- 
quest of examples of how they vote 
against us, again I point out that these 
43 nations voted against us 75 percent 
of the time. 

Some argument might be made that 
many of these votes are just procedural 
in nature and they really do not mat- 
ter. Well, all votes count. Look. They 
vote against us on an entire range of 
matters that are very important. 

Because all votes are considered, I 
picked this relatively low threshold. I 
did not want it to drive or unduly in- 
fluence procedural or unimportant is- 
sues. The bottom line is that these 
countries are voting against America 
on important world issues. 

If you like during the process of this 
debate, I will find a couple of examples 
that help our argument. 

Mr. KERRY. Let me say to my 
friend, that I do not ask the question 
by means of suggesting that the answer 
would not help. I know it will. I simply 
thought that the RECORD ought to re- 
flect the rationale for this so that we 
have a full understanding of the types 
of situations so people can have a bet- 
ter understanding of why it is impor- 
tant. I think it could be good if we 
could put that in the RECORD. 

I might say to my friend, also, that 
the type of training in military edu- 
cation, it is really command and con- 
trol, justice-oriented, systems-oriented 
in the context of accountability, and 
not the kind of training that teaches 
them how to go out in the field and 
shoot other people. Training to our ad- 
vantage is fundamentally what I am 
suggesting, something we tried to do, 
for instance, in the military in El Sal- 
vador. I could run through a number of 
the countries where it has been impor- 
tant. But, at any rate, I would just like 
to pursue that a little bit further with 
you. 

I see the Senator from North Caro- 
lina is on his feet. Why do we not pur- 
sue it later? If the Senator wants to ad- 
dress this issue, I will yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from North Carolina. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays on the pending 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
pending amendment is the second-de- 
gree amendment. 

Mr. HELMS. Correct. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there a 
sufficient second for the yeas and nays 
on the second-degree amendment? 
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At the present time there does not 
appear to be a sufficient second. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, subject to the 
request of the managers to recall the 
amendments, the amendment of the 
Senator from Mississippi and the sec- 
ond-degree amendment of the Senator 
from North Carolina be temporarily set 
aside. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, I believe 
the Senator from Maine has an amend- 
ment which we will proceed to; again, 
subject to the call of the managers. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Maine. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1317 
(Purpose: To require a report on Russian 
military operations in the Independent 

States of the former Soviet Union) 

Mr. COHEN. Mr. President, I send an 
amendment to the desk and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows: 

The Senator from Maine (Mr. COHEN] pro- 
poses an amendment numbered 1317. 

Mr. COHEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that reading of the 
amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 179, after line 6, add the following: 


SEC. . REPORT ON RUSSIAN MILITARY OPER- 
ATIONS IN THE INDEPENDENT 
STATES OF THE FORMER SOVIET 
UNION. 


(а) IN GENERAL.—Not later than July 1, 
1994, the President shall submit to Congress 
а report on the operations and activities of 
the armed forces of the Russian Federation, 
including elements purportedly operating 
outside the chain of command of the armed 
forces of Russian Federation, outside the 
borders of the Russian Federation and, spe- 
cifically, in the other independent states 
that were a part of the former Soviet Union 
and the Baltic States. 

(b) CONTENT OF REPORT.—The report re- 
quired by subsection (a) shall include, but 
not be limited to— 

(1) an assessment of the numbers and types 
of Russian armed forces deployed in each of 
the other independent states of the former 
Soviet Union and the Baltic States and a 
summary of their operations and activities 
since the demise of the Soviet Union in De- 
cember 1991; 

(2) a detailed assessment of the involve- 
ment of Russian armed forces in conflicts in 
or involving Armenia, Azerbaijan, Georgia, 
Moldova, and Tajikistan, including support 
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provided directly ог indirectly to one or 
more parties to these conflicts; 

(3) an assessment of the political and mili- 
tary objectives of the operations and activi- 
ties discussed in paragraphs (1) and (2) and of 
the strategic objectives of the Russian Fed- 
eration in its relations with the other inde- 
pendent states of the former Soviet Union 
and the Baltic States; 

(4) an assessment of other significant ac- 
tions, including political and economic, 
taken by the Russian Federation to influ- 
ence the other independent states of the 
former Soviet Union and the Baltic States in 
pursuit of its strategic objectives; and 

(5) an analysis of the new Russian military 
doctrine adopted by President Yeltsin on No- 
vember 2, 1993, with particular regard to its 
implications for Russian policy toward the 
other independent states of the former So- 
viet Union and the Baltic States. 

(c) DEFINITIONS.—For the purposes of this 
section— 

(1) “the other independent states of the 
former Soviet Union“ means Armenia, Azer- 
baijan, Belarus, Georgia, Kazakhstan, 
Kyrgyzstan, Moldova, Tajikistan, 
Turkmenistan, Ukraine, and Uzbekistan; and 

(2) “the Baltic States“ means Latvia, Lith- 
uania and Estonia. 

Mr. COHEN. Mr. President, Russian 
nationalists have been gaining influ- 
ence for some time. Not just bombastic 
extremists like Vladimir Zhirinovsky, 
but also a large segment of the Russian 
senior officer corps and foreign policy 
elite. This includes many who are 
viewed in the West, not necessarily in- 
correctly, as democratic reformers. 
The primary focus of these nationalists 
is what they call the near abroad: the 
new countries formed after the breakup 
of the Soviet Union that have signifi- 
cant Russian minorities. 

The new Russian military doctrine, 
which Yeltsin approved after October’s 
violent showdown, seems to display 
both imperialist designs on Russia’s 
neighbors and deep-seated fears that 
the West is implacably hostile to Rus- 
sia. 

This imperialist threat is more than 
just a paper doctrine. The Russian 
military has been putting it into prac- 
tice. To give you an example, this sum- 
mer, it set up a protection racket in 
the caucuses. First, it gave military 
aid to separatists fighting the Georgia 
government led by former Soviet For- 
eign Minister Shevardnadze—whom the 
Russian military blames for having 
lost Eastern Europe. Then, after bring- 
ing Shevardnadze to the point of de- 
feat, it agreed to save his government 
in exchange for Georgia joining the 
Commonwealth of Independent States. 
This grouping might be more accu- 
rately named the Commonwealth of 
Temporarily Independent States, since 
many Russians hope to use it as the ve- 
hicle to rebuild their empire. 

In 1992, a purportedly run-away Rus- 
sian division came to the aid of ethnic 
Russian separatists in Moldova, setting 
up the self-proclaimed Dneister Repub- 
lic on Ukraine’s western border. This 
sent a signal to other near abroad 
countries that they, too, might be 
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carved up if they did not cooperate sat- 
isfactorily. It also put Ukraine in Rus- 
sian pincers, with a western front 
ready to be opened in the event Rus- 
sian-Ukraine disagreements turn to 
hostilities. 

Earlier this year, the Russian mili- 
tary helped oust the democratically 
elected leaders of Azerbaijan. First, 
they provided military aid to Armenia, 
whose resulting military successes 
weakened by Azerbaijan's government. 
Russia then reportedly dealt the fatal 
blow by providing heavy armaments to 
a renegade Tajik military unit that 
moved on the capital and by supporting 
the former communist head of Azer- 
baijan in his successful effort to regain 
the Presidency. 

The Russian military is also heavily 
involved in the civil war in Tajikistan, 
supporting the former Communist 
apparatchiks against the democratic 
and Islamic opposition. 

The Clinton administration's re- 
sponse over the past year to these Rus- 
sian military interventions was to ig- 
nore them, while supporting efforts to 
aid President Yeltsin's government and 
cooperate with the Russian military. 
When it finally did turn its attention 
to this disturbing trend, however, the 
policy the administration adopted can 
be described as confused, at best. 

During the Moscow summit, Presi- 
dent Clinton compared Russian mili- 
tary interventions in the so-called near 
abroad to United States operations in 
Panama and Grenada and other places 
near our area. He specifically cited as 
stabilizing Russia’s choreography of 
the conflict in Georgia, which led to an 
offer of protection that Shevardnadze 
could not refuse. Besides asserting its 
claim that Georgia falls within Mos- 
cow’s sphere of influence, the humilia- 
tion of the government of 
Shevardnadze—whose policies led to 
German unification, freedom for East- 
ern Europe, and the break-up of the So- 
viet Union—involved a symbolism that 
may be lost on the administration, but 
not on Russians nor their neighbors. 

No doubt emboldened this Clinton 
doctrine, as Washington Post со1- 
umnist Stephen Rosenfeld recently de- 
scribed it, Russian Foreign Minister 
Andrei Kozyrev clearly stated Russia’s 
intent to reestablish a “врһеге of Rus- 
sian interest.” We should not fear the 
words,” he declared in a statement ob- 
viously directed at his fellow Russians 
and not Russia’s neighbors. 

Then, just 2 weeks ago, the world was 
stunned with a statement attributed to 
Kozyrev that Russian troops might not 
withdraw from Latvia and Estonia, 
after all, despite an agreement signed 
in Moscow by Presidents Clinton and 
Yeltsin reaffirming that Russian 
troops would be withdrawn. While 
Kozyrev quickly asserted that he had 
been misquoted, the view attributed to 
him is certainly held by many high- 
ranking Russian military officials. And 
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Kozyrev himself has advocated that 
Russia has а special role and influ- 
ence over the former Soviet republics,” 
as he put it at the United Nations in 
September, and he has emphasized the 
role of the Russian military in exercis- 
ing this ‘‘special role.” 

He followed this up in October with a 
warning that Russia must intervene in 
the near abroad” lest it risk losing 
geographical positions that took cen- 
turies to conquer.” This imperialist at- 
titude has prevailed in the Foreign 
Ministry since at least late 1992 when, 
according to a Wall Street Journal ar- 
ticle by James Sherr of Oxford Univer- 
sity, it issued a policy document advo- 
cating a “divide and influence policy” 
using force when necessary to ‘‘ensure 
firm good neighborliness“ by other 
former Soviet republics and ensure 
that Russia is the leader of stability 
and security on the entire territory of 
the U.S.S.R.” All of this from the min- 
istry in the Russian Government that 
has proved to be the most amenable to 
cooperation with the West. 

As Henry Kissinger notes in his arti- 
cle published in the Washington Post 
recently: 

The Foreign Minister of Russia has repeat- 
edly put forward a scheme for a Russian mo- 
nopoly on peace-keeping in the near 
abroad.“ indistinguishable from an attempt 
to re-establish Moscow's domination. By its 
silence and repeated invocation of an Amer- 
ican-Russian partnership, the United States 
acquiesces in these actions, 

Dr. Kissinger goes on to state that: 

A moderate Russian foreign policy will be 
impeded, not helped, by turning a blind eye 
to the reappearance of historical Russian im- 
perial pretensions. 

Perhaps we should give the adminis- 
tration the benefit of the doubt and as- 
sume that it simply has not been pay- 
ing attention to these matters. While 
this may seem incredible, there may be 
some basis to believe it. 

The Washington Post has reported 
that a recent national intelligence es- 
timate forecasts the partition of 
Ukraine into Ukrainian and Russian 
states accompanied by ethnic conflict. 
According to the Post, when the NIE 
was circulated earlier this month, it 
“shook up a lot of people” in the ad- 
ministration. Perhaps White House of- 
ficials or Members of Congress who 
have to say on top of the full breadth 
of domestic and international issues 
can be forgiven for being surprised by 
such a forecast. But administration of- 
ficials responsible for foreign and secu- 
rity policy should hardly be surprised, 
given the many indicators over the 
past 2 years. These have included calls 
by ethnic Russians in Ukraine for se- 
cession or incorporation into Russia of 
Ukrainian territory in which Russians 
predominate and the assertion of sov- 
ereignty over the Crimea previous Rus- 
sian parliament. 

The first step in correcting U.S. pol- 
icy in addressing these matters is to 
compel the administration to study 
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them and publicly address them in de- 
tail. 

My amendment would call for a re- 
port by mid-year on activities by the 
Russian armed forces in the former So- 
viet republics. Among the issues to be 
covered would be Russian intervention 
in the conflicts in Georgia, Azerbaijan, 
Moldova, and Tajikistan the implica- 
tions of the new Russian military doc- 
trine for Russian relations with other 
former Soviet republics. 

Such a report would serve as an im- 
portant input to further congressional 
consideration of these important is- 
sues. I urge my colleagues to support 
the amendment. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to print in the RECORD the articles 
by Mr. Rosenfeld, Mr. Sherr, and Dr. 
Kissinger. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, Jan. 25, 1994) 

BE REALISTIC ABOUT RUSSIA 
(By Henry Kissinger) 

The most significant aspect of President 
Clinton's recent progression across Europe 
may have been obscured by the atmospherics 
surrounding it. In fact, the trip ushered in an 
important reevaluation of heretofore accept- 
ed premises of American foreign policy: In 
effect, the president's statements elevated 
the radical critique of Cold War policies into 
the operational premises of contemporary 
American foreign policy. 

For nearly a half-century, that critique 
had maintained that Soviet policies were as 
much caused by American policies as by 
Communist ideology; that the Soviet govern- 
ment was divided, just as the American gov- 
ernment was, between hawks and doves; that 
it was the task of American diplomacy to 
east Soviet fears, many of which were quite 
legitimate; and that an attitude of genuine 
cooperation would overcome Soviet belli- 
cosity. 

As late as January 1990, these propositions 
were refurbished in a Time magazine article 
in which Mikhail Gorbachev was anointed 
Man of the Decade. Its author was Time cor- 
respondent Strobe Talbott, recently ap- 
pointed deputy secretary of state, who ar- 
gued that the doves of 40 years of Cold War 
debate had been right all along and that it 
had not been the West's policy that brought 
about the Soviet collapse but the inherent 
weakness of the Soviet system; indeed, that 
the collapse might have occurred earlier had 
Western hard-liners not enabled the Soviet 
leaders to rally their people on behalf of se- 
curity. 

The essence of these themes was repeated 
by President Clinton on many occasions dur- 
ing his European trip. To explain why he did 
not favor the admission of Poland, Hungary, 
the Czech Republic and Slovakia—the so- 
called Visegrad nations—into NATO, he ar- 
gued in effect that such a step might be pro- 
vocative. The Atlantic Alliance, he said, 
could not “afford to draw a new line between 
East and West that could create a self-fulling 
prophecy of future confrontation. ... I say 
to all those in Europe and the United States 
who would simply have us draw a new line in 
Europe further east that we should not fore- 
close the possibility of the best possible fu- 
ture for Europe which is a democracy every- 
where, a market economy everywhere, peo- 
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ple cooperating everywhere for mutual secu- 
rity.” 

The assumptions behind these statements 
challenge the very intellectual foundations 
of NATO—the core of America's postwar for- 
eign policy. Whether the former victims of 
Soviet imperialism should join NATO is a 
complicated question. There are many ways 
to accomplish that goal, from full member- 
ship to various levels of associate member- 
ship or, indirectly, via membership in the 
European Union. On balance, I thought that, 
at this moment of Russian relative weakness 
and East European uncertainty, it was an op- 
portunity to extend NATO in some way—es- 
pecially as there were many measures avail- 
able by which to reassure Russia. 

But the key issue is not the timing of 
NATO expansion. In putting forward the 
Partnership for Peace, the administration 
did not just delay East European participa- 
tion, it emphatically rejected the principle 
despite many misleading statements to the 
contrary. The Partnership invites all the 
successor states of the Soviet Union and all 
of Moscow’s former East European satellites 
to participate with NATO in a vague, multi- 
lateral entity specializing in missions having 
next to nothing to do with realistic military 
tasks; it equates the victims of Soviet and 
Russian imperialism with its perpetrators 
and gives the same status to the Central 
Asian republics at the borders of Afghani- 
stan as it does to Poland, the victim of four 
partitions in which Russia participated and 
the route across which Russia has histori- 
cally invaded Europe. 

If the Partnership for Peace is designed to 
propitiate Russia, it cannot also serve as a 
way station into NATO, especially as the ad- 
ministration has embraced the proposition 
rejected by all its predecessors over the past 
40 years—that NATO is a potential threat to 
Russia. An official traveling with the presi- 
dent’s party expressed the logic behind the 
administration position when he stated that 
Eastern Europe would have to find security 
in placating its feared neighbor by ‘‘encour- 
aging domestic reform in Russia.” 

It is instructive to compare the current ap- 
proach with that of Dean Acheson when 
NATO was founded. Testifying before the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, the 
secretary of state was asked whether the So- 
viet Union had reason to fear NATO. His 
reply was: “Any nation which claims that 
this treaty is directed against it should be 
reminded of the biblical admonition that 
‘the guilty Пее where no man pursueth.“ 

No reasonable observer can imagine that 
Poland, the Czech Republic, Hungary or Slo- 
vakia could ever mount a military threat 
against Russia, either singly or in combina- 
tion. The countries of Eastern Europe are 
terrified, not threatening. And NATO forces, 
doctrine and deployment are strictly defen- 
sive. Moreover, Russia could easily be given 
additional assurances, for instance, that no 
foreign troops would be stationed on the soil 
of new NATO members. 

The key question, however, is what the 
American theory means for NATO. What is 
to be its precise role in the new dispensa- 
tion? If a security guarantee along the Pol- 
ish-Russian border creates an unacceptable 
dividing line, why is the current eastern bor- 
der of NATO any more pacifying? If Russia 
can veto NATO membership now, when it is 
in need of economic support, what will it 
veto when it has been strengthened through 
reform and American economic assistance? 

It is high time to take another look at our 
Russia policy, which stakes everything on a 
kind of psychoanalytic social engineering. 
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The world evoked by Clinton’s reference to 
“democracy everywhere ... people cooper- 
ating everywhere” is decades away. In the 
real environment of today's ethnic conflict 
and internecine struggle in the former So- 
viet Union and Eastern Europe, how are se- 
curity and progress to be organized until 
that utopian world is reached? Can it be wise 
to create two categories of frontier—those 
which NATO protects and others which are 
refused protection—when both frontiers face 
in the same direction? The practical con- 
sequence will be to bring about an unpro- 
tected no-man's-land between Germany and 
Russia, which has historically been the cause 
of all recent European conflicts, 

A realistic approach to Russian policy 
would recognize that integrating Russia into 
the international system has two compo- 
nents that must be kept in balance: influenc- 
ing Russian attitudes and affecting Russian 
calculations. The administration deserves 
support in extending generous economic as- 
sistance to Russian reform. And Russia 
should be made welcome in institutions that 
foster economic, cultural and political co- 
operation with the West. The European Se- 
curity Conference would be a far better home 
for this than to invent, as the Partnership 
for Peace does, common military missions 
within the framework of NATO whose essen- 
tial irrelevance underlines the artificially of 
the conception. 

The administration’s tendency to treat 
Russian leaders as if they were fragile nov- 
ices easily flustered by exposure to their re- 
alities of international politics is an invita- 
tion to disillusionment and misunderstand- 
ing. These are tough men who have survived 
the brutal school of Communist and Russian 
politics; they are quite capable of com- 
prehending a policy based on mutual respect 
for each other's national interest. 

Russia is bound to have a special security 
interest in what it calls the near abroad 
the republics of the former Soviet Union. 
The test is whether the rest of the world 
treats this relationship as an international 
problem subject to accepted rules of foreign 
policy or as an outgrowth of unilateral Rus- 
sian decision-making to be influenced, if at 
all, by appeals to Russian goodwill. 

Perhaps the most serious misapprehension 
of the Partnership for Peace proposal is that 
a reformist Russian government would auto- 
matically abandon traditional foreign policy 
goals. For the incentives of the most well- 
meaning Russian government are quite dif- 
ferent. Nationalism is on the rise, and there 
is a great temptation to ease the pain of 
transition to market economics for the Rus- 
sian population by appealing to that basic 
instinct. 

At the moment, Russian armies are in 
Moldova, Georgia, Azerbaijan, Estonia, Lat- 
via and Tajikistan, and participate insome of 
the local civil wars with a strategy that 
seems designed to make these new repub- 
lics—all of them members of the United Na- 
tions—rue their independence. The foreign 
minister of Russia has repeatedly put for- 
ward a scheme for a Russian monopoly on 
peace-keeping in the near abroad,“ indis- 
tinguishable from an attempt to reestablish 
Moscow’s domination. Ву its silence and its 
repeated invocation of an American-Russian 
partnership, the United States acquiesces in 
these actions. 

A moderate Russian foreign policy will be 
impeded, not helped, by turning a blind eye 
to the reappearance of historical Russian im- 
perial pretensions. Russia’s effort at reform 
cannot exempt it from accepted principles of 
conducting foreign policy. It is in fact ambi- 
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guity about dividing lines, not their exist- 
ence, and ambivalence about Western reac- 
tions, not their certainty, that tempt mili- 
tarists and nationalists. 

Russia and America share a mutual inter- 
est in a stable Europe. This can be achieved 
only by America’s presence in Europe, which 
is based on NATO. Stability in Europe re- 
quires reaffirming the centrality of NATO 
rather than diluting it in an abstract 
multilateralism. 

The Partnership for Peace should be rede- 
fined to deal primiarly with political, eco- 
nomic and cultural issues for which the prop- 
er venue is the European Security Con- 
ference, not NATO. 

NATO, meanwhile, must face the fact that 
some form of Visegrad membership is inevi- 
table. In the wake of the NATO summit, Ger- 
man Chancellor Helmut Kohl has urged 
speeding up the entry of these four countries 
into the European Union, of which they are 
already associate members. Since the vast 
majority of nations in the European Union 
are also members of NATO, it is inconceiv- 
able that the Union will for long accept the 
notion that some of its territory is not pro- 
tected. At that point at the latest, either the 
NATO guarantee will be extended or NATO 
will fall apart. 

A statesman can always escape his dilem- 
mas by making the most favorable assump- 
tions about the future. The new Russian 
leadership is entitled to understanding for 
the anguish of trying to overcome two gen- 
erations of Communist misrule and to help 
in building a new society. But in pursuing 
that goal, American policy must not be em- 
barrassed to emphasize that domestic re- 
form, however desirable, contributes to a 
better world only if Russia embraces the dis- 
ciplines of a cooperative international sys- 
tem as well as its benefits. 

{From the Washington Post, Jan. 21, 1994] 
PERMISSION FOR KREMLIN INTERVENTION 
(By Stephen S. Rosenfeld) 

In Moscow, Bill Clinton pretty much hand- 
ed off to Russia the task of policing the un- 
rest in the borderlands that formerly were 
part of the Soviet Union. Boris Yeltsin had 
asked the United Nations for just such a 
grant of special powers.“ Clinton enun- 
ciated a kind of Clinton doctrine, one apply- 
ing not to restrictive standards for American 
intervention but to permissive standards for 
Russian intervention. 

He characterized Russia’s involvement in 
Georgia—where in fact the Russian army 
first contributed to and then exploited the 
local government's duress—as “stabilizing.” 
He went on to liken Russian involvement in 
such operations to American involvement in 
Panama and Grenada “and other places near 
our area. 

Two standards were specified: Intervention 
must be consistent with international law, 
and when possible it must be supported by 
other nations through the United Nations or 
otherwise. But Clinton then offered a broad 
blanket dispensation for cases where the de- 
mise of totalitarian rule uncorked old con- 
flicts; this can be read to apply to almost 
every little war in the Russian “near 
abroad.” 

The striking aspect of this pronouncement 
is, or course, that Clinton is so much more 
clear and forthright about Russia's interven- 
tion in situations of strife near its borders 
than he is about America’s intervention in 
situations of strife far from its own borders. 

No less striking, he is making a gesture of 
great deference to Yeltsin. The Russian 
president is under growing pressure from the 
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nationalist right to conduct a vigorous and 
interventionist Russian foreign policy. 

Already Secretary of State Warren Chris- 
topher had observed that the countries of the 
former Soviet Union were a long, long ways 
from the United States“ and that Russia 
could act to guarantee regional stability if it 
respected “international norms.” 

Little wonder, then, that days after a 
beaming Clinton came home from Moscow, 
Yeltsin's foreign minister—and he is опе of 
the good guys—fudged an earlier pledge to 
pull all troops out of the Baltics. Openly he 
enunciated a claim to reestablish a tradi- 
tional “sphere of Russian interest“ (“ме 
should not fear the words”) in the newly 
independent states created out of the former 
Soviet Union. 

This from a man—Andrei Kozyrev—who a 
year ago was himself cautioning of a come- 
back by those with a “fascist ideology” and 
with “a grand vision of restoring Russia in 
its grandeur to the borders of the former 
U.S.S.R.” 

Let us stipulate that it comes naturally to 
a country with a long geopolitical reach (the 
United States) or an old imperial habit (Rus- 
sia) to assign neighborhood intervention 
rights to the metropolitan power. Set aside 
the modest irony of a somewhat liberal 
American president embracing the Reagan- 
Bush interventions in Grenada and Panama. 
Set aside as well the painful irony of the 
lapse of the American interventionist urge in 
present-day Haiti. Policing what is, what- 
ever it is called, a sphere of interest is a fa- 
miliar geopolitical chore and far from an in- 
herently reprehensible one. 

What President Clinton failed to fold into 
his remarks in Moscow, however, is the po- 
tential dark side of the current Russian 
interventionist trend. Researchers Fiona Hill 
and Pamela Jewett spell it out іп а new Ken- 
nedy School paper “Back in the USSR.” 
Moscow, pretending to good deeds, is exploit- 
ing regional conflicts to destabilize its 
neighbors and reestablish its own authority, 
they say; Washington is “асашевсіпе in the 
de facto reconstitution of the USSR by turn- 
ing its head.” 

That strikes me as an exaggerated or at 
least premature conclusion. But it is no 
more exaggerated than the Clinton premise 
that Russian interventionism is essentially a 
civilizing force. 

The Clinton view skips past the fact that 
the Russian army is moving not in the rel- 
atively settled geopolitical conditions of 
Central America and the Caribbean but in an 
anything-can-happen context where no rules 
reliably apply. Here civilian Russian nation- 
alism is compounded by a headstrong Rus- 
sian army's desperate quest for institutional 
survival. 

Russia's policy in the near abroad is be- 
coming more evident and more unsettling. 
Clinton's responses are going to have to be 
sharpened. His commitment to Yeltsin can- 
not be allowed to extend to the point where 
the United States becomes by default a party 
to the reconstruction of the Russian empire. 
Clinton’s approach to many tough foreign 
policy dilemmas is to talk out loud about 
them. Let him broaden his public address to 
this one. 

{From the Wall Street Journal, Dec. 17, 1993] 
RUSSIA’S NEW THREAT TO NEIGHBORS 
(By James Sherr) 

The disturbing results of Russia’s elections 
raise an obvious question. Could Russia once 
again become a danger to others as well as to 
itself? The publication of Russia’s new mili- 
tary doctrine in November is persuading 
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many that it could. It is a revealing and 
often blunt document, leaving no doubt that 
military power will remain an important in- 
strument of Russian policy for years to 
come. 

Those certain to be discomfited by the doc- 
trine—Ukraine, the Baltic states and the 
former Warsaw Pact countries—must ask 
whose thinking the doctrine expresses. In 
Mr. Yeltsin’s Russia, the military has been 
only one institution among many. Despite 
the dramatic triumph of the nationalists, in- 
stitutional discord is likely to remain the 
rule rather than the exception. Who ulti- 
mately is making military and foreign pol- 
icy decisions, and who will do so in the fu- 
ture? And will the army actually be given 
the means to act on its intentions? 

In the nuclear sphere, these intentions are 
plainly unsettling. The most striking feature 
of the new doctrine is its reversal of the ‘‘no 
first use” nuclear policy which had been іп 
existence since 1982. Given the collapse of 
the Warsaw Pact and the first echelon of So- 
viet military power, the revocation of this 
policy is not altogether surprising. 

But what is surprising is how far that rev- 
ocation extends. In the first place, Russia re- 
serves the right to launch nuclear strikes in 
response not only to a conventional attack 
but also to a conventional attack carried out 
by a non-nuclear state, if that state has an 
alliance agreement with a nuclear state. 
This is a clear reference to Turkey and a 
clear warning to Poland and other former 
Warsaw Pact countries who seek to join 
NATO. 

Second, Russia adopts a most permissive 
definition of “attack.” It encompasses not 
only Russian Federation territory, but also 
C.LS. allies and Russia's forces abroad, as 
well as “actions to destroy or disrupt” stra- 
tegic nuclear forces, the early warning sys- 
tem, nuclear power and chemical installa- 
tions. 

Equally unsettling is the document’s treat- 
ment of local war, which the new doctrine 
now labels, “the main threat to stability.” 
For one thing the focus is still largely on 
how local war can escalate into general con- 
flict. In a veiled reference to NATO, the risk 
that local conflict might be used as an ex- 
cuse“ by “other states“ to launch a general 
war is deemed considerable.“ For this rea- 
son, such conflicts must be “localized and 
suppressed” as quickly as possible, the army 
must be free to operate offensively or defen- 
sively, as it sees fit, and forces must be 
trained to fight “іп any scenario where war 
is unleashed and conducted, amid the mas- 
sive use of modern and future weapons.” 

The distinctly local aspects of the doctrine 
have also raised eyebrows. Suppression of 
the “rights, freedoms and legitimate inter- 
ests“ of the 25-million-strong Russian dias- 
pora in the former Soviet Union is defined 
not as a security concern but as a military 
threat to Russia itself. Russia reserves the 
right to maintain forces abroad and to “ter- 
minate any unlawful armed violence” within 
the С.1.8. as a whole. Its notion of peace- 
keeping, in contrast to Western practice, 
calls for using force to "create the condi- 
tions“ for peace, rather than simply to en- 
force a peace once it has been reached. 

The doctrine seems to give Russia's foreign 
policy a set of military teeth, but the ques- 
tion remains of the extent to which the de- 
fense establishment is creating its own for- 
eign policy. According to Russian foreign 
ministry sources, the doctrine, including its 
political aspects, was drawn up by the de- 
fense ministry and general staff without the 
collaboration of any civilian agency. It was 
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then rubberstamped by the security council 
at Boris Veltsin's insistence. 

Antagonism between the defense ministry 
and the foreign ministry on the near 
abroad“ issues is no secret. Yet that antag- 
onism arose more out of a policy vacuum 
than a policy difference. From the collapse 
of the Soviet Union to the end of 1992, the 
foreign ministry focused its efforts on the 
West. The army, with several hundred thou- 
sand troops in former Soviet republics, 
quickly found itself making policy by de- 
fault. For its part, the foreign ministry 
lacked the resources to deal with what, until 
recently, had been internal matters. It also 
lacked the inclination. Most foreign min- 
istry officials believed that the economic de- 
pendencies of the old Soviet system would 
pull the former republics back in orbit 
around Moscow. Little policy would be need- 
ed; still less, coercion. 

The dashing of these hopes has made the 
foreign ministry more realistic and has nar- 
rowed policy disagreements with the army. 
A December 1992 foreign ministry document 
argues that Russia must be the “leader of 
stability and security on the entire territory 
of the former U.S. S. R., and that it should 
pursue a divide and influence policy.“ using 
force where necessary to achieve firm good 
neighborliness.“ 

Disagreements nonetheless remain. To the 
authors of the military doctrine, Western 
untrustworthiness is axiomatic; to Russia’s 
diplomats, the West is a partner whose long- 
ing for stability can be used to strengthen 
Russia's hold over the near abroad. The 
army believes that Russia, as a great power, 
should not shy away from brandishing 
swords or using them; the foreign ministry 
believes that Russia must achieve its aims 
with reference to “universal principles,” 
even if it does not always abide by them. For 
all these disagreements, the army has been 
the bad cop in a liberal foreign policy. If 
military hard-liners did not exist, they 
would have to be invented. 

Before this month’s elections the real foil 
to the army was the economic radicals in 
Mr. Yeltsin’s entourage, for the simple rea- 
son that shock therapy would quickly bank- 
rupt most of Russia's remaining defense en- 
terprises. After the election, these radicals 
are seriously weakened. Yet in the future the 
military will still be foiled by economic re- 
ality. Shock therapy or not, the army is 
likely, in Bismarck’s phrase, to be left with 
“а big appetite and poor teeth.“ Yet those, 
like the Balts, who have no teeth at all will 
derive little comfort from that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mrs. 
FEINSTEIN). The Senator from Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr. COHEN. I have one additional 
amendment I can offer at this time or 
later. 

Mr. KERRY. I ask the Senator, is 
that the amendment on Germany? 

Mr. COHEN. Yes. 

Mr. KERRY. Does the Senator want 
to dispense with this amendment first? 

Mr. COHEN. I suggest the absence of 
а quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. KERRY. Madam President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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Mr. KERRY. Madam President, let 
me say to my friend from Maine that I 
appreciate his holding off on that. I 
think it may be that we wind up having 
a record vote on it. Iam perfectly pre- 
pared to accept this amendment. It 
ought to be that we would have enough 
certainty in the reports that we get or 
the evaluations that we get that we 
should not have to ask for this report. 
But the Senator, who is an expert in 
these affairs, and has served both on 
the Armed Services Committee and the 
Intelligence Committee, understands, 
as I have come to learn as a member of 
the Intelligence Committee and also as 
a Foreign Relations Committee mem- 
ber, that that is not true; there is no 
certainty. For whatever reasons, we 
have had a bad history of missing cer- 
tain developments and certain trends. 

So I think the Senator is wise to ask 
that we evaluate this very carefully, 
particularly in light of the other things 
that we are being asked to do with re- 
spect to the former Soviet Union, and 
also particularly in light of the debate 
that we have just had and which will be 
ongoing about the new form of NATO 
and the question of the rapidity of the 
membership within NATO of the East- 
ern bloc states. Clearly, these activi- 
ties will have a bearing on all of those 
questions. 

So to have a solid, targeted analysis 
of what is going on would be extraor- 
dinarily helpful to us. I commend the 
Senator for suggesting it. 

Mr. COHEN. Madam President, I 
thank my friend from Massachusetts 
for his comments. At this time, I would 
like to defer the question of whether to 
have a recorded vote. I understand that 
the committee is now faced with a pro- 
liferation of recorded votes which may 
take a good deal of time tomorrow. It 
may be that I will simply allow it to 
pass on a voice vote. 

The purpose, of course, in asking for 
a recorded vote would be to draw as 
much attention as possible to the sig- 
nificance of what is taking place in the 
former Soviet Union. I think too much 
of the Russian military's activities 
have been either ignored or downplayed 
in order to serve our own political 
ends, and yet as we look to that part of 
the world, it is very disturbing. 

We are seeing on the political front 
at least a succession of moderates who 
are resigning from office who see and 
detect a very substantial reactionary 
drift. The voices of the extremists are 
becoming louder. Those of the mod- 
erates tend to be drowning out. In con- 
junction with that, we are seeing the 
military engage in what I call the pro- 
tectionist racket by bringing govern- 
ments nearly to the point of collapse 
and then offering protection provided 
they agree to join the Commonwealth 
of Independent States, which is now 
under the control of the Russian mili- 
tary. 

So you see a spread of the influence 
of the Russian military, and we may 
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very well see simply a replacement of 
the Russian flag over states that for- 
merly had the banner and the flag of 
the U.S.S.R. flying above them. 

So the purpose of requesting a re- 
corded vote would be to highlight the 
importance that we place on following 
and tracking and perhaps even having 
some influence, at least politically, 
with the direction that the Russian 
military seems to be going. 

Mr. KERRY. Madam President, the 
Senator is correct. If you look at 
events in Georgia and the terrible Hob- 
son’s choice that President 
Shevardnadze and the people now face 
with respect to the presence of the 
army, and you also look at Azerbaijan 
and Armenia, what has been happening 
there, the trends are certainly worthy 
of significant questions, if not deemed 
disturbing. So, as I say, we are happy 
to proceed. I appreciate the forbear- 
ance on the issue of the vote. It may be 
that we will not have as many votes 
backed up, but I think it would be un- 
fortunate if we had a series of 100 to 
zero votes and then had a series of very 
contentious ones. So I appreciate the 
Senator’s forbearance. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1318 
(Purpose: To encourage Germany to assume 
full and active participation in inter- 
national peacekeeping activities, and for 
other purposes) 

Mr. COHEN. Let me say io my friend 
that I have another amendment, on 
which I will ask for a recorded vote, 
which I now send to the desk and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

Mr. KERRY. Madam President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the prior 
amendment of the Senator from Maine 
be temporarily set aside. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The clerk will report the amendment. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. COHEN] pro- 
poses an amendment numbered 1318. 

Mr. COHEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that reading of the 
amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 179, after line 6, add the following: 
SEC. . POLICY REGARDING GERMAN PARTICIPA- 

TION IN INTERNATIONAL PEACE- 
KEEPING OPERATIONS. 

(a) FINDINGS.— The Congress finds that— 

(1) for more than four decades following 
the Second World War, Germany was a di- 
vided nation; 

(2) notwithstanding the creation of the 
Federal Republic of Germany on September 
7. 1949, and the German Democratic Republic 
on October 7, 1949, the Four Allied Powers re- 
tained rights and responsibilities for Ger- 
many as a whole; 

(3) the Federal Republic of Germany ac- 
ceded to the United Nations Charter without 
reservation, ‘“accept{ing] the obligations 
contained in the Charter. and solemnly 
undertak[ing] to carry them out“, and was 
admitted as a member of the United Nations 
on September 26, 1973; 
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(4) the Federal Republic of Germany’s ad- 
mission to the United Nations did not alter 
Germany's division nor infringe upon the 
rights and responsibilities of the Four Allied 
Powers for Germany as a whole; 

(5) these circumstances created impedi- 
ments to the Federal Republic of Germany 
fulfilling all obligations undertaken upon its 
accession to the United Nations Charter; 

(6) Germany was unified within the Federal 
Republic of Germany on October 3, 1990; 

(7) with the entry into force of the Final 
Settlement With Respect to Germany on 
March 4, 1991, the unified Germany assumed 
its place in the community of nations as a 
fully sovereign national state; 

(8) German unification and attainment of 
full sovereignty and the Federal Republic's 
history of more than four decades of democ- 
racy have removed impediments that have 
prevented its full participation in inter- 
national efforts to maintain or restore inter- 
national peace and security; 

(9) international peacekeeping, peace- 
making, and peace-enforcing operations are 
becoming increasingly important for the 
maintenance and restoration of inter- 
national peace and security; 

(10) United Nations Secretary General 
Boutros Boutros-Ghali has called for the 
“full participation of Germany in peacekeep- 
ing, peacemaking, and peace-enforcing meas- 
чгев”; 

(11) the North Atlantic Council, meeting іп 
ministerial session on June 4, 1992, and De- 
cember 17, 1992, stated the preparedness of 
the North Atlantic Alliance to “support, on 
а case-by-case basis in accordance with our 
own procedures, peacekeeping activities 
under the responsibility of the Conference on 
Security and Cooperation in Елгоре” and 
“peacekeeping operations under the author- 
ity of the United Nations Security Council"; 

(12) the Federal Republic of Germany par- 
ticipated in these North Atlantic Council 
meetings and fully associated itself with the 
resulting communiques; 

(13) the Western European Union (WEU) 
Ministerial Council, in the Petersberg Dec- 
laration adopted June 19, 1992, declared that 
“As the WEU develops its operational capa- 
bilities in accordance with the Maastricht 
Declaration, we are prepared to support, on a 
case-by-case basis and in accordance with 
our own procedures, the effective implemen- 
tation of conflict-prevention and crisis-man- 
agement measures, including peacekeeping 
activities of the CSCE or the United Nations 
Security Council”; 

(14) the Federal Republic of Germany pre- 
sided over this Western European Union Min- 
isterial Council meeting and fully associated 
itself with the Petersberg Declaration; 

(15) the Federal Republic of Germany, by 
virtue of its political, economic, and mili- 
tary status and potential, will play an im- 
portant role in determining the success or 
failure of future international efforts to 
maintain to restore international peace and 
security; 

(16) Germany is currently engaged in a de- 
bate on the proper role for the German mili- 
tary in the international community and, in 
this regard, on how to amend the provisions 
of the Federal Republic’s Basic Law that 
govern German military activities; 

(17) one important element in the German 
debate is the attitude of the international 
community toward full German participa- 
tion in international peacekeeping, peace- 
making, and peace-enforcing operations; 

(18) it is, therefore, appropriate for the 
United States, as a member of the inter- 
national community and as a permanent 
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member of the United Nations Security 
Council, to express it position on the ques- 
tion of such German participation; and 

(19) distinctions between peacekeeping, 
peacemaking, and peace-enforcing measures 
are becoming burred, making absolute sepa- 
ration of such measures difficult, if not im- 
possible. 

(0) SENSE OF CONGRESS.—It is the sense of 
the Congress that— 

(1) an appropriate response under current 
circumstances to Germany’s past would be 
for Germany to participate fully in inter- 
national efforts to maintain or restore inter- 
national peace and security; and 

(2) the President should strongly encour- 
age Germany, in light of its increasing polit- 
ical and economic influence, its successful 
integration into international institutions, 
and its commitment to peace and democratic 
ideals, to assume full and active participa- 
tion in international peacekeeping, peace- 
making, and peace-enforcing operations and 
to take the necessary measures with regard 
to its constitutional law and policy and its 
military capabilities so as to enable the full 
and active participation of Germany in such 
operations. 

Mr. KERRY. Madam President, if my 
colleague will withhold, I would ask 
unanimous consent that with respect 
to the amendment the Senator from 
Maine just set aside, no second-degree 
amendments be in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
that is the order. 

Mr. COHEN. Mr. President, in 5 
weeks, about the time that this bill is 
signed into law, the people of Germany 
will celebrate one of the most impor- 
tant dates in German history. 

March 4 will mark the third anniver- 
sary of the entry into force of the Two- 
Plus-Four Agreement under which the 
four allied powers of World War П gave 
up their special rights and responsibil- 
ities and Germany returned to the 
world stage as a sovereign, full fledged 
member of the family of nations. 

Within months of regaining the reins 
of its destiny, Germany began exercis- 
ing previously unimaginable inter- 
national political leadership, as it ca- 
joled and pressured its European Com- 
munity partners and eventually the 
United States into recognizing 
Solvenia and Coratia. Some called it 
muscle-flexing. Others viewed it as a 
natural, if somewhat undiplomatic, 
testing of the newfound possibilities af- 
forded by Germany’s new status and 
abetted by German officials still heady 
from unification. 

Unfortunately, many Germans have 
not been as quick to recognize that 
rights are accompanied by responsibil- 
ities—and that Germany's new situa- 
tion and status brings with it not only 
new opportunities but new obligations, 
as well. 

Principal among these is the need for 
Germany to join with other nations in 
efforts to maintain and, if necessary, 
restore international peace and secu- 
rity. 

When the Federal Republic joined the 
United Nations 20 years ago, it did so 
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without reservation. The Federal Re- 
public’s deed of accession to the United 
Nations states that it “ассербв the ob- 
ligations contained in the charter of 
the United Nations and solemnly un- 
dertakes to carry them out.” Yet, 
while it has contributed to U.N. peace- 
keeping efforts financially and occa- 
sionally with military personnel for 
humanitarian functions, the Federal 
Republic declared itself unable to fully 
participate notwithstanding its obliga- 
tions and its economic and military re- 
sources. 

Similarly, while the Federal Repub- 
lic has been a faithful ally within 
NATO for nearly four decades, it is 
hesitating now that NATO is extending 
its operations eastward in accord with 
its new mission to support inter- 
national peacekeeping. 

The same is true with regard to the 
Western European Union, which has 
also declared its intent to support 
international peacekeeping oper- 
ations—ironically at a meeting at 
which Germany presided. 

This hesitation was understandable 
so long as Germany was a divided na- 
tion, lacking full sovereignty and, in 
the first decades after the war, still 
coming to grips with the Nazi era. But 
Germany’s situation and status have 
changed, removing these impediments 
to the Federal Republic’s full and ac- 
tive participation in international 
military operations. 

To their credit, Chancellor Kohl, De- 
fense Minister Ruehe, and other promi- 
nent political figures in Germany have 
worked to enable the Federal Republic 
to meet these responsibilities. The 
Chancellor, supported by most German 
legal scholars, argues that the Basic 
Law, the Federal Republic’s constitu- 
tion, permits the Bundeswehr to par- 
ticipate in international military oper- 
ations to a much greater extent than it 
has in the past. In an effort to move 
Germany toward fulfillment of its 
international responsibilities, he and 
Defense Minister Ruehe have sought to 
further define the Federal Republic’s 
constitutional policy through both 
public debate and praxis. I will give 
you some notable examples: 

German destroyers have helped to 
monitor the United Nations embargo 
on the former Yugoslavia, although 
German vessels are not engaged in 
interdiction; 

Some 1,600 German military person- 
nel are in Somalia, where the UNITAF 
rules of engagement exceed those of 
past United Nations peacekeeping oper- 
ations; and 

German military personnel helped to 
operate NATO AWACS planes during 
the gulf war and, at the insistence of 
the Defense Minister, have been help- 
ing to operate NATO AWACS in enforc- 
ing the Bosnian no-fly zone. 

To go beyond this marginal progress, 
the Chancellor has proposed a constitu- 
tional amendment to build the politi- 
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cal consensus needed for full German 
participation in efforts to maintain 
and restore international peace and se- 
curity. 

While these efforts by the German 
Government are to be commended, I 
find it quite disturbing that some Ger- 
mans, particularly in the political op- 
position, are arguing that even if the 
Basic Law is amended, Germany will 
for reasons of history not be able to 
participate fully in international mili- 
tary operations. 

Some have even argued that German 
troops cannot be sent anywhere that 
was overrun or occupied by German 
forces during the Second World War— 
an area that extends from the Atlantic 
to the Caucasus, from the Maghreb to 
the Barents Sea—an area, moreover, 
which includes many of the regions 
now undergoing or expected to undergo 
communal, ethnic, and religious con- 
flict. Such an effort to circumscribe 
Germany’s international role would es- 
sentially nullify the constitutional 
amendment now under consideration. 

Mr. President, Germany cannot hide 
from history, but neither can it hide 
behind history. 

We cannot accept the argument that 
the events of history forever bind na- 
tions and their leaders. One of the prin- 
cipal reasons war has returned to the 
Balkans is that leaders there insist 
upon dredging up old grievances to jus- 
tify digging fresh graves. 

Germany—whose citizens have forth- 
rightly grappled with the aggression 
and atrocities of the Nazi era, built a 
solidly democratic state, and securely 
anchored Germany in international in- 
stitutions—should not now invoke the 
past to avoid the responsibility to 
build a better future. 

Having worked so diligently to over- 
come their history, Germans cannot 
по” seek refuge in it nor 
opportunistically stoke fears abroad of 
German interventionism. 

Claims by some in Germany that the 
world community does not want Ger- 
many to fulfill its obligations in the se- 
curity sphere mischaracterize inter- 
national opinions in an effort to ma- 
nipulate the German constitutional de- 
bate, and we have an obligation to set 
the record straight. 

U.N. Secretary General Boutros- 
Ghali has clearly and forcefully stated 
that the United Nations ‘‘needs the full 
participation of Germany in peace- 
keeping, peacemaking, and peace-en- 
forcing measures.” 

The purpose of this amendment is to 
bolster the Secretary General's clarion 
call by putting the Senate on record as 
favoring the full and active participa- 
tion of Germany in such operations. To 
the extent that the German constitu- 
tional debate is based on international 
opinion, it is critical that our views be 
clearly understood. 

Mr. President, I would like to empha- 
size that this is not just a question of 
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obligations and burden sharing, al- 
though these are not to be discounted. 
The end of the cold war and the col- 
lapse of communism are unleashing 
powerful forces that, despite our best 
efforts to manage them, have led and 
will continue to lead to conflicts in Eu- 
rope and elsewhere. Given its political, 
economic, and military status and po- 
tential, Germany will play an impor- 
tant role in determining the success or 
failure of international efforts to deal 
with these conflicts. 

Full German participation in these 
efforts is not only right, it is abso- 
lutely needed, as the Secretary General 
has stated. 

To the extent that Germany any 
longer needs to atone for the evils of an 
earlier generation, an appropriate way 
to do so in today’s world would be to 
join with other nations in combating 
threats to international peace and sta- 
bility. 

The German people must be com- 
mended for dealing forthrightly with 
the evils of the Nazi era, for building a 
democratic state, and for integrating 
Germany into an international institu- 
tion designed to strengthen democracy 
and international security. 

I believe an appropriate response to 
Germany’s past would be for it to fully 
participate in international efforts to 
restore or maintain international 
peace and stability. My amendment 
would call on the President to encour- 
age Germany to take the necessary 
measures with regard to its constitu- 
tional law and policy and military ca- 
pabilities to enable it to participate 
fully in these international military 
operations. 

I urge my colleagues to support this 
amendment. 

As I indicated, Madam President, at 
the appropriate time I am going to ask 
for a recorded vote on this for another 
reason. William Perry will be coming 
before the Senate Armed Services Com- 
mittee this week for his confirmation 
hearings. I hope the Senate will move 
rather quickly to confirm Mr. Perry. 

Mr. Perry is also planning to attend 
an important conference to be held in 
Munich beginning this Friday. I am 
told he will propose a major policy 
statement at that important con- 
ference that is held annually. It is im- 
portant because it annually brings to- 
gether all of the senior NATO officials, 
and the defense ministers and some for- 
eign ministers from the NATO coun- 
tries. Also attending will be many offi- 
cials from the Eastern European coun- 
tries that are seeking membership in 
NATO. 

The Russian defense minister has 
been invited. But because of the insta- 
bility that is currently taking place in 
that country, we do not know if he is 
going to be attending the conference, 
although he did have plans to address 
the conference. 
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So it is going to be a very important 
conference at which William Perry will 
make an important policy statement. 

This amendment, supported over- 
whelmingly by the United States Sen- 
ate, will, I think, add to the impor- 
tance of what Mr. Perry will say at 
that conference. It will also send a very 
strong signal to the German people 
that as far as we are concerned, and we 
are part of world opinion, we want Ger- 
many to assume full responsibility as a 
member of NATO and the United Na- 
tions, and not simply hide behind its 
historical past and say we really can- 
not be engaged in any area that we oc- 
cupied during World War II. 

So for that reason, tomorrow I will 
be asking for a recorded vote. 

Mr. KERRY addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. KERRY. Madam President, the 
views expressed by the Senator from 
Maine I think are probably shared by 
the vast majority of the Members of 
the Senate. There is no question in my 
mind that in a world that is increas- 
ingly having to deal with issues of 
peacemaking and peacekeeping, and as 
we increasingly try to find a more re- 
fined method for the United Nations to 
be able to adequately represent our in- 
terests and guide those efforts, you 
cannot have major economic powers, 
leading economic powers of the world, 
and major powers in terms of tech- 
nology and military capacity, totally 
out of the mix. It is incomprehensible 
if you are really going to make the 
United Nations the kind of entity it 
ought to be. 

The only question I would ask my 
colleague is: The Senate passed last 
Friday, I believe, an amendment of the 
Senator from Delaware with respect to 
Germany’s membership within the Se- 
curity Council of the United Nations, 
and Japan's. And as a component of the 
conditions for that membership we ex- 
pressed our view that Germany must 
be able to carry out the full respon- 
sibilities of membership, including 
peacemaking and peacekeeping. 

I would simply ask my colleague if he 
does not believe that amendment does 
not adequately say to Germany, we are 
not only permissive as to Germany’s 
role within peacekeeping and peace- 
making we are actually encouraging, 
we are advocates of their assuming this 
role. I think that position of advocacy 
was well stated. Again, maybe the Sen- 
ator wants to go further with specific- 
ity. 

Mr. COHEN. Madam President, I 
would point out that whether or not 
Germany becomes a permanent mem- 
ber of the Security Council my amend- 
ment would apply. My concern is and 
has been for the past year with the po- 
litical debate that has been taking 
place in Germany in which some have 
sought to exploit, if not create, fears 
about Germany becoming an active 
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participant in military peacekeeping- 
peacemaking operations. I found it to 
be unacceptable from my perspective 
that we would allow a nation as strong 
militarily and financially to simply 
pass that responsibility to other mem- 
bers. 

So I believe that having the Senate 
going on record specifically on the 
need for Germany to fulfill its respon- 
sibilities will add to Secretary-des- 
ignate Perry’s statement when he ap- 
pears before this NATO conference this 
weekend. 

Mr. KERRY. Madam President, I 
know the Senator from Maine cannot 
fault me for trying as manager of the 
bill to reduce the total number of 
votes. But I cannot disagree with his 
judgment. If it is all right with the 
Senator from Maine—I do not know if 
the Senator from North Carolina wish- 
es to address this amendment—if he 
does not, if it is all right with the Sen- 
ator from Maine to at least tempo- 
rarily set this aside and I guarantee 
him that at the appropriate time pend- 
ing the only question is whether an- 
other Senator wishes to address this 
issue we will set this up for a vote as 
agreed upon. 

Mr. HELMS addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from North Carolina. 

Mr. HELMS. I thank the Chair. 

I say to the Senator from Maine that 
both of the amendments of the Senator 
from Maine are acceptable on this side. 
I do not blame him for wanting a roll- 
call vote on both of them. I commend 
him for offering each of them. 

I join Senator KERRY in suggesting 
that we lay both of these amendments 
aside. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1319 

(Purpose: To prohibit assistance to coun- 
tries expropriating United States citizens 
property) 

Mr. HELMS. Madam President, I 
send an amendment to the desk and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
HELMS] proposes an amendment numbered 
1319. 

Mr. HELMS. Madam President, I ask 
unanimous consent that reading of the 
amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 179, after line 6, insert the follow- 
ing: 

SEC. 714. PROHIBITION ON ASSISTANCE TO 
COUNTRIES EXPROPRIA’ 


‘TING UNIT- 
ED STATES PROPERTY. 


(a) PROHIBITION.—None of the funds made 
available to carry out the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act of 1961 as amended, the Arms Ex- 
port Control Act, or the Support for East Eu- 
ropean Democracy Act may be provided to a 
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country (other than a country described in 
subsection (c) whose government (or any 
agency or instrument thereof) 

(1) has before, on, or after the date of en- 
actment of this Act— 

(A) nationalized or expropriated the prop- 
erty of any United States person, or 

(C) taken any other action (such as the im- 
position of discriminatory taxes or other ex- 
actions) which has the effect of seizing own- 
ership or control of the property of any 
United States person, and 

(2) has not, within a period of 3 years (or 
where applicable, the period described in 
subsection (b), returned the property or pro- 
vided adequate and effective compensation 
for such property in convertible foreign ex- 
change equivalent to the full value thereof, 
as required by international law. 

(3) the President may waive the prohibi- 
tion in section (a) if he determines and so no- 
tifies Congress that it is in the national in- 
terest to do so. Such determination must be 
made on a country by country basis every 180 
days. 

(b) EXTENDED PERIOD FOR COMPENSATION IN 
THE CASE OF NEWLY ELECTED DEMOCRATIC 
GOVERNMENTS.—In the case of a democrat- 
ically elected foreign government that had 
been a totalitarian or authoritarian govern- 
ment at the time of the action described in 
subsection (a)(1), the 3-year period described 
in subsection (a)) shall be deemed to have 
begun as of the date of the installation of the 
democratically elected government. 

(с) EXCEPTED COUNTRIES AND TERRI- 
TORIES.—This section shall not apply to any 
country established by international man- 
date through the United Nations or to any 
territory recognized by the United States 
Government to be in dispute. 

(d) REPORTING REQUIREMENT.—Not later 
than 90 days after enactment of this Act, and 
every 180 days thereafter, the Secretary of 
State shall transmit to the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives and to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations of the Senate, a 
report containing the following: 

(1) A list of all countries in which a United 
States person has an outstanding expropria- 
tions claim. 

(2) The total number of outstanding expro- 
priation claims made by United States per- 
sons against any foreign country. 

(3) The period of time in which each claim 
has been outstanding. 

(4) All efforts made on a case by case basis 
by the United States government, any inter- 
national organization, and the country in 
which the expropriation claim has been 
made, to return the property or provide ade- 
quate and effective compensation for such 
property. 

(е) DEFINITION.—For purposes of this sec- 
tion, the term “United States регвоп” means 
a United States citizen or corporation, part- 
nership, or association at least 50 percent 
beneficially owned by United States citizens. 

Mr. KERRY addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. KERRY. Madam President, I just 
ask my colleagues’ indulgence for a 
moment, and I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. HELMS. Madam President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HELMS. Madam President, I 
again thank the Chair. 

Madam President, this amendment is 
almost identical to a Helms amend- 
ment adopted by the Senate 92 to 4 
back on September 23 of last year. It 
involves the confiscation of American 
property overseas, which I consider to 
be an outrageous set of circumstances. 
This amendment’s language is the 
exact language, as I say, as that adopt- 
ed last year with an additional require- 
ment that the State Department report 
to Congress on the status of these out- 
standing claims. 

The State Department has sat on its 
hands year after year on this question. 
Frankly, I am sick and tired of it. I 
want Congress to know what if any- 
thing the State Department is doing 
when this amendment becomes law. 

Despite the efforts of Senators 
MCCONNELL and LEAHY, the House re- 
fused to accept the provision adopted 
by the Senate last year. It was in the 
foreign aid appropriations conference 
and the House typically did not go 
along with it. 

Since this provision was dropped, the 
Senate is obliged to address this issue 
again. 

I intend to be a conferee on this bill 
this time. I say that we will work to 
ensure the inclusion of this amendment 
in the final conference report on the 
State Department authorization bill. 

For the record, let me outline the im- 
pact of the pending amendment. It is 
very simple. It would cut off U.S. for- 
eign aid money, furnished by the Amer- 
ican taxpayers, to any country whose 
government has confiscated the prop- 
erty of U.S. citizens and has not re- 
turned that property or fairly com- 
pensated the legitimate owner within a 
period of 3 years. 

I realize that every country is going 
to argue that it has a right to con- 
fiscate property for national interest 
reasons. But they also have the obliga- 
tion to compensate the original owner. 
Far too often, in too many countries, 
the property rights of U.S. citizens are 
being violated willy-nilly. 

For years, Madam President, I have 
been besieged with letters from Amer- 
ican citizens in various countries who 
have had their homes or their busi- 
nesses or both confiscated around the 
world. Every letter tells a similar 
story. When attempting to reclaim 
their property, they find a deaf ear and 
a closed door at the U.S. Embassy. The 
State Department is just not inter- 
ested in helping American citizens who 
are being mistreated by foreign coun- 
tries. Worse, many American citizens 
have told me that the U.S. Embassy 
plays the role of the host government’s 
foreign ministry. That is not an exag- 
geration. I have run into it. I have 
checked into it, and it is the absolute 
truth. The State Department aides, in 
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fact, side with the foreign government 
and not with the American taxpayers. I 
want to build a fire down in Foggy Bot- 
tom. I felt this way in the previous ad- 
ministration, and I certainly feel this 
way now. It is a perfect outrage. 

Let us go back a little bit in time. 
Last year, along about this time, Sec- 
retary Christopher stated at his con- 
firmation hearing before the Foreign 
Relations Committee, of which I am 
ranking member, that he, Mr. Chris- 
topher, intended to have an ‘‘American 
desk” at the U.S. State Department if, 
as, and when he became Secretary of 
State. Well, that is a phrase he bor- 
rowed from former Senator Herman 
Talmadge of Georgia. I do not know 
how many times I heard him on the 
Senate floor say, “What we need is an 
American desk down at the State De- 
partment.” He said, “We have a Euro- 
pean desk, a Latin American desk, an 
Asian desk, but we ain’t got no Amer- 
ican desk.” He was right. 

I applauded what Mr. Christopher 
said when he was bidding to become 
U.S. Secretary of State. Well, I wish 
that he had followed up on his pledge. 
But if progress on these property 
claims is any guide, I see no evidence 
of an American desk” down at Foggy 
Bottom today. 

To put it another way, it is high time 
that the State Department started put- 
ting American interests first. We do 
not have an embassy in Nicaragua to 
kowtow to that government. We have 
an embassy there to look after Amer- 
ican interests there. We do not send 
ambassadors around the world to sip 
tea and drink cocktails. We send them 
there to look after the American peo- 
ple and the interests of this country in 
general. 

I imagine that some Senators might 
ask which countries will be affected by 
this amendment. Will it hurt a country 
that we like? I hope I do not hear that, 
because my answer might be a little 
sharper than I would want to make it, 
because I do not give a damn which 
country will be affected, I care about 
protecting the rights of the American 
citizens. 

Some may remember that this issue 
first came to light with the 
Hickenlooper amendment to the For- 
eign Assistance Act in the year 1962. 
That law, while highlighting the prob- 
lem of the expropriation of American 
citizens’ property, has been all but ig- 
nored by the executive branch. And 
this is a bipartisan folly. I am not 
pointing fingers simply at the present 
occupants of the White House. I am 
saying that it has been almost a cus- 
tom, a bipartisan folly, as I say, of 


both administrations. 

The executive branch, due to the 
overly broad language of the 
Hickenlooper amendment, has chosen 
to ignore the intent of the 
Hickenlooper amendment. Amend- 


ments over the years have weakened 
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the original amendment to some ex- 
tent, because since 1962, more than 30 
years ago, Presidents have exercised 
the Hickenlooper amendment only two 
times. Meanwhile, thousands of inno- 
cent Americans have had their prop- 
erty unfairly taken from them. With 
the language of this pending amend- 
ment, Madam President, it will be per- 
fectly clear to all that foreign govern- 
ments will, one, have to return expro- 
priated properties or compensate the 
owners, or, two, lose their foreign aid, 
which the American taxpayers are sick 
and tired of furnishing anyhow. The 
ball will be in the court of the foreign 
governments who are just now thumb- 
ing their nose” at the American citi- 
zens and the United States of America. 

Now, as I said earlier, a similar 
amendment that I offered a few months 
ago—5 or 6 months ago—was approved 
by the Senate 92-4. This amendment is 
only slightly different in that it re- 
quires the President to report to Con- 
gress as to the number of outstanding 
property claims covered by this amend- 
ment. 

Madam President, I asked the State 
Department last year for a list of all 
the confiscation claims by American 
citizens in this hemisphere. I was told 
in a hearing of the Foreign Relations 
Committee that a review of this issue 
was underway, and that all U.S. Em- 
bassies would be reporting on outstand- 
ing claims in each country. To this 
day, almost 1 year later, I have re- 
ceived no report on this matter. I have 
concluded that officials at the State 
Department simply do not care—they 
do not want to risk hurting the feel- 
ings of a foreign government. For that 
reason I have added a provision to this 
amendment which requires the State 
Department to report to Congress 
every 6 months on the countries in 
which American citizens have out- 
standing claims. 

My office is currently working on the 
expropriation claims of hundreds of 
American citizens in many countries. 
My staff is aware of more than 1,200 
claims in Nicaragua, Costa Rica, and 
Honduras alone. I have done everything 
in my power to resolve these cases, but 
the State Department almost always 
jumps to the defense of the foreign gov- 
ernment. And I cannot make progress 
on these cases unless pressure is 
brought to bear on the offending gov- 
ernment by the State Department. The 
most direct pressure we have is U.S. 
foreign aid. 

Let me respond to the question about 
how this amendment might affect Rus- 
sia. First of all, I would say that if any 
Senator is aware of outstanding expro- 
priation claims Americans have in Rus- 
sia, I would be very interested to know. 
They must have access to high-placed 
friends at the State Department be- 
cause I have asked State repeatedly for 
the number of outstanding American 
claims worldwide—not just in Russia. 
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But State has refused to provide that 
information and that is why this 
amendment requires the State Depart- 
ment to report on how many outstand- 
ing claims Americans have in Russia 
and everywhere else. 

This amendment does not cut off aid 
to Russia. It does not cut off aid to any 
Republic of the Former Soviet Union. 
Under my amendment, each of these 
countries has 3 years from the date its 
first democratically elected govern- 
ment took office since emerging from 
totalitarianism to settle outstanding 
claims. 

Russia, for example, still has plenty 
of time to settle up with Americans 
who have had their property unfairly 
stolen. Since Boris Yeltsin was elected 
president in June 1991, Russia has time 
to settle outstanding claims. This 
amendment simply lets these govern- 
ments know that the clock is ticking. 
It makes sure Russia and other coun- 
tries make this issue a priority and 
compensate Americans  fairly—and 
promptly. 

Now, the Communists seized power in 
Russia in 1917. That was a long time 
ago. After that, Lenin and his cronies 
quickly—and brutally, I will add—con- 
fiscated all private property. I have no 
idea if Americans lost property during 
that time, but if they did, I think after 
75 years these Americans sure as heck 
deserve compensation for it. 

This year alone, Russia and the other 
former Soviet Republics will receive 
about $2.5 billion from United States 
taxpayers. That’s no small change. And 
it’s coming straight out of the pockets 
of hard working Americans. If these 
countries don’t want to make property 
claims a priority, then they don’t de- 
serve our money. 

Furthermore, those who are worried 
about the implications of cutting off 
aid to a certain country should con- 
sider what happens when these coun- 
tries have no respect for private prop- 
erty rights. Governments which do not 
respect property rights do not gain for- 
eign investment—thus, no amount of 
money from the U.S. Treasury will buy 
those countries economic stability. As 
Andrew Carnegie said, “Upon the sa- 
credness of property civilization itself 
depends—the right of the laborer to his 
hundred dollars in the savings bank, 
and equally the legal right of the mil- 
lionaire to his millions.” 

Madam President, we were each 
elected to the United States Senate to 
defend and protect American citizens. 
Unfortunately, many who are serving 
at American Embassies around the 
world are suffering a severe case of 
what I call clientitis, backing foreign 
governments instead of American citi- 
zens. That is just plain wrong. 

If this amendment is passed into law, 
the State Department will no longer be 
able to make excuses for foreign gov- 
ernments as to why those governments 
have not settled thousands of property 
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claims by United States citizens. It 
will be perfectly clear to all those re- 
ceiving U.S. foreign aid that there will 
be no more aid until all American 
claims are settled. 

Mr. KERRY. Madam President, we 
are prepared to accept this amend- 
ment. As the Senator said, it was voted 
on previously in the Senate and passed 
overwhelmingly. That should not indi- 
cate, however, that there are not in the 
language as it is currently framed cer- 
tain problems that can arise in terms 
of the certitude of the conditions under 
which a country is going to automati- 
cally lose its entire foreign assistance 
program if just one American’s prop- 
erty is affected or if one contract is 
broken or nullified. There might be sig- 
nificant, legitimate questions between 
countries as to why a particular con- 
tract is at issue. Those are definitional 
problems and those are more practical 
problems. 

I want the Senator to understand 
that I share completely with him the 
notion that American interests have to 
be put out there in a significant way. 
There is no advocate in the Senate who 
is more dogged or adamant in his plac- 
ing of those American interests first, 
and I know this amendment is well in- 
tended and intended to assert those in- 
terests. I know of some of the instances 
the Senator refers to, where we have 
people who some time ago lost prop- 
erty in countries, and now we are giv- 
ing those countries assistance in one 
form or another, and these people are 
desperately struggling within the eter- 
nal processes of those countries with a 
thousand different wheels spinning in 
different directions trying to get their 
property back or some compensation 
for it. 

So we need to make it clear that we 
have an expectation that American 
citizens’ legitimate claims аге ге- 
sponded to. The trick is balancing this 
desire in a way that does not become 
draconian in its implementation. So 
you wind up cutting off assistance in a 
case where you do not really want to, 
for some claim that says you ought to, 
but in point of fact there are serious 
questions about the claim itself. 

I think the Senator has tried to take 
care of that in a waiver that he has al- 
lowed and, in the fact, that the Presi- 
dent can explain the circumstances 
which permit us to continue the aid. 

I really wanted to cite those kinds of 
tensions so that the RECORD is clear as 
to how we come at this. But neverthe- 
less I think that the overall intent of 
the Senator is sound, and it is cer- 
tainly a priority that we ought to be 
putting front and center in our deal- 
ings with these countries. 

So we are prepared, with those under- 
standings, to accept this amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further debate on the amendment of 
the Senator from North Carolina? 

Madam President, I 
have sent for some examples of the ab- 
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surd things that are going on. I had not 
intended to burden the RECORD with 
those, but just to indicate that there is 
nothing frivolous about this amend- 
ment. There is not the slightest intent 
that it be implemented without good 
reason. I want to give some examples 
of what has been going on, and the 
State Department has not lifted a fin- 
ger to correct it. 

Apparently, I am going to have to 
look in my records because one coun- 
try seized the property of an American 
citizen and it is now being occupied by 
the Cuban Embassy. You know that is 
just absolutely absurd. But I will put 
those in the RECORD at a later time. 

As to confiscations that we know of 
in Latin America alone, there are 50 in 
Honduras; there are 17 in Costa Rica; 
there are 790 people with 1,200 pieces of 
property in Nicaragua; two in Panama; 
two in Venezuela; one in Argentina, 
and so forth and so on. 

But I am not going to await the de- 
livery to me of the information that I 
frankly did not ask my staff to get up 
for me, but we will get it up and we 
will insert it in the RECORD later on. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. KERRY. Madam President, let 
me just say to my friend that I hope he 
did not interpret my remarks in any 
way as somehow indicating other than 
seriousness of it because, as I said in 
the remarks, I have worked with him 
and I am well aware of some of these 
egregious situations, and I think it 
would be healthy if the RECORD re- 
flected it. 

Madam President, the point is well 
taken. The language does say that all 
of the aid would be cut off if the na- 
tionalized or expropriated property of 
any United States person—you can 
wind up with one situation. I think you 
want to be careful to balance it. I know 
the Senator does not intend for an ab- 
surd situation to be put in place. I 
think he intended for us to eliminate 
the absurdity. 

Mr. HELMS. I thank the Senator. 
None of us favor unreasonable imple- 
mentation of anything. 

Having said what I have said in criti- 
cism of this sort of thing that has been 
going on, let me say in my 21 years in 
the Senate, I have hundreds of exam- 
ples of where U.S. Embassies in Europe 
and other places in the world have gone 
out of their way to be helpful to U.S. 
citizens. So there are two different 
sides to the story, but most of what I 
am talking about has happened in 
Latin America. 

I thank the Senator and I thank the 
Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further debate? 

If not, the question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the Senator from 
North Carolina? 

So the amendment (No. 1319) was 
agreed to. 
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Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote. 

Mr. KERRY. I move to lay that mo- 
tion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. HELMS. Madam President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1320 
(Purpose: To maintain the current number of 

Assistant Secretaries of State and State 

Department officials compensated at level 

IV of the Executive Schedule) 

Mr. HELMS. Madam President, I 
send an unprinted amendment to the 
desk and ask that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the pending amendment is 
laid aside. 

The clerk will report. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Қа proposes ап amendment numbered 
1320. 


Mr. HELMS. Madam President, I ask 
unanimous consent that reading of the 
amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 32, line 19, strike out “20” and in- 
sert іп lieu thereof “187. 

Beginning on page 32, strike out line 21 and 
all that follows through line 3 on page 33. 

On page 33, line 4, strike out “(с)” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof (b)“. 

On page 34, line 19, strike out “(20)” and іп- 
sert in lieu thereof “(18)”, 

On page 34, line 22, strike out “(4)” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof “(с)”. 

On page 35, line 5, strike out “(е)” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof (d)“. 

Mr. HELMS. Madam President, I un- 
derstand that the pulse rate of the 
other side begins to quicken when I 
call up this amendment. I hope they 
will see the light, because I am per- 
fectly willing to accept this one on a 
voice vote. But if there is not that will- 
ingness, I am going to insist on a roll- 
call vote. 

All I want to do is put a hold on the 
current size of the bureaucracy at the 
U.S. State Department. My amend- 
ment deals specifically with the num- 
ber of Assistant Secretary positions. 

Let me go down the list and see how 
other Cabinet officers or Departments 
handle their affairs, in terms of Assist- 
ant Secretaries. 

Let us see how many employees each 
Assistant Secretary is responsible for. 

At the Commerce Department, each 
Assistant Secretary is responsible for 
6,372 employees; at the State Depart- 
ment, each Assistant Secretary is re- 
sponsible for 702 employees; at the De- 
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fense Department, each Assistant Sec- 
retary has responsibility for 34,141 sub- 
ordinates; at the State Department As- 
sistant Secretaries are responsible for 
702. 

At the Justice Department, each As- 
sistant Secretary, or equivalent, is re- 
sponsible for 4,660 employees; and I re- 
peat the State Department, 702 em- 
ployees. 

The Treasury Department, each As- 
sistant Secretary is responsible for 
25,247 employees; and I repeat that the 
State Department, each Assistant Sec- 
retary is responsible for 702. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
table be printed in the RECORD at the 
conclusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
MATHEWS). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

(See Exhibit 1.) 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, the 
amendment now pending is not puni- 
tive. It simply authorizes the Sec- 
retary of State to operate with the 
same number of Assistant Secretaries 
and equivalent paid positions as Mr. 
Christopher had when he was first ap- 
pointed Secretary of State. I might 
add, Secretary Christopher is operating 
with two additional Assistant Sec- 
retaries, two more Assistant Secretar- 
ies than he had during his last tour of 
duty with the Carter administration. 

When Warren Christoper and his Dep- 
uty Secretary appeared before our com- 
mittee for their confirmations about 12 
months ago, they promised—and this is 
а matter of record—they promised to 
dedicate themselves to the implemen- 
tation of what they called a broad- 
based reorganization. %%% which 
would reduce excessive layering” of bu- 
reaucrats within! —I inserted the 
word “bureaucrats’’—‘‘layering within 
the State Department and streamline 
the bureaucracy.” The President, him- 
self, proclaimed last February that it 
was time to shift from top-down bu- 
reaucracy to entrepreneurial govern- 
ment that generates changes from the 
bottom ар.” To even my surprise, I 
found myself falling in step with this 
kind of talk. I was, of course, dis- 
appointed as the months passed and we 
pulled off pages of the calendar and we 
found that, after all, it was just plain 
rhetoric. 

But a year ago I told Secretary 
Christopher if he was serious about 
streamlining to count me in. The price 
was that I would hold him to his prom- 
ise. That is what I am doing here right 
now. 

So, here we go with another full load 
of rhetoric for the past year. When the 
State Department transmitted its offi- 
cial request for authorization to our 
committee, the broad-based reorga- 
nization sure was broad based, broad at 
the top, broad at the sides, and broad 
in the middle. That is the way the bu- 
reaucracy has always been. The pro- 
liferation of bureaucrats, and espe- 
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cially top level positions at State, was 
astounding to anyone who was keeping 
an eye on it. 

Let me quote President Clinton's 
statement, found in the National Per- 
formance Review, page 23. He said: 

First, we must cut the waste and make 
government operations more responsive to 
the American people. 

Anybody who did not say amen to 
that rhetoric was just off the wall. Of 
course all of us agreed to that. 

Then the President continued: 

It is time to shift from top-down bureauc- 
racy to entrepreneurial government that 
generates change from the bottom up. 

But, as I have indicated just a mo- 
ment ago, this same administration 
that wanted to shift from top-down bu- 
reaucracy requested a 33-percent in- 
crease in bureaucrats, specifically the 
Assistant Secretary-titled positions at 
the topmost layers of the State Depart- 
ment bureaucracy. 

This ballooning, in the overall spec- 
trum, may not make a lot of difference 
when you are talking about a $4.4 tril- 
lion Federal debt and all of that. But if 
you are not exercising good steward- 
ship with smaller things, then you end 
up with that kind of debt and you end 
up with that kind of annual deficit. 
That is what is wrong with this Gov- 
ernment today. The State Department 
almost alone in the bureaucracy has 
insisted on having more striped pants 
guys strolling up and down the cor- 
ridors of the State Department. This 
ballooning translated into an addi- 
tional 6 Assistant Secretary titles, all 
of whom would be politically appointed 
positions. 

The State Department also requested 
an additional 5 positions to be com- 
pensated at the executive level IV rate, 
and that costs, salary-wise, about 
$115,000 a year a person, not to mention 
the additional salaries for the new staff 
and all the accompanying administra- 
tive expenses. 

Again, I acknowledge that in the 
overall spectrum what I am talking 
about is not much money. But it is the 
principle of the thing. The State De- 
partment's request would have cost the 
American taxpayers another $1.3 mil- 
lion in new salaries alone, not to men- 
tion the additional duplicative admin- 
istrative support expenses and addi- 
tional staff positions associated with 
setting up all of these new bureaucrats 
in office. 

Let me give an example. When the 
South Asia Bureau was created by the 
State Department a couple of years 
ago, the State Department study esti- 
mated that each new bureau with man- 
agement and administrative personnel 
and staff and equipment, space and 
supplies, et cetera, et cetera, would 
cost the taxpayer at the minimum $2 
million more each year. 

That mushrooming effect is certainly 
apparent now. 

The distinguished Democratic Sen- 
ators on our committee had a difficult 
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time supporting their own administra- 
tion on this one back in July. The For- 
eign Relations Committee rejected the 
bloated administration request but un- 
fortunately passed a provision giving 
the administration two more Assistant 
Secretary titles and two more paid po- 
sitions than they now have. 

If I understood the President and the 
Vice President and the Secretary of 
State correctly over the past 12 
months, and I think I have understood, 
they have said over and over and over, 
this is not the time for more bureauc- 
racy. They have said one way or an- 
other at one time or another—all of 
them—that this is the time for belt 
tightening and streamlining, and cer- 
tainly I agree with that. 

Again, let me read from the National 
Performance Review, page 83, where 
President Clinton was quoted as say- 
ing: 

In short, it's time our Government ad- 
justed to the real world, tightened its belt, 
managed its affairs. 

Our committee withstood a 17-per- 
cent decrease in funding in staffing 
support in the last 12 months. The 
pending amendment does not require 
that the State Department take any 
sort of staffing decrease. This amend- 
ment is fair and reasonable. I know we 
are going to hear arguments against it, 
but I do not think they will withstand 
close examination. 

This amendment gives the State De- 
partment precisely what they are 
working with at the present time. We 
do not cut anybody. We do not elimi- 
nate any jobs. I would like to, but I 
know the facts of life. But we are not 
increasing it. We do not propose to in- 
crease. We are going to let them stay 
with the bureaucrats they now have. 

Let me tell you, Mr. President, I 
have looked over the personnel graphs 
of the high-level executives in other 
Federal agencies. At present, as I said 
at the outset, there is already one As- 
sistant Secretary for every 700 or so 
State Department employees. When 
you compare that to one Assistant Sec- 
retary for every 34,000 employees at the 
Department of Defense and one Assist- 
ant Secretary for every 25,000 employ- 
ees at Treasury, it is strikingly obvi- 
ous that the State Department ought 
to quit while they are winning and stop 
pushing for more and bigger bureauc- 
racy. 

Let me be clear about this. This 
amendment does not affect any sort of 
congressionally mandated Assistant 
Secretaries. It does not direct the Sec- 
retary of State to create or maintain 
or abolish or modify any existing As- 
sistant Secretary position. It does not 
cut into the State Department’s cur- 
rent management structure, and it 
does not eliminate any existing politi- 
cal appointee positions. Instead, this 
amendment holds the State Depart- 
ment to the promises of its own admin- 
istration during these austere eco- 
nomic times. 
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EXHIBIT 1 


EXECUTIVE PAY PLANS BY LEVEL—FEDERAL AGENCIES 
(Executive Level IV=Assistant Secretary/AS) 


Number of positions by Total em- 
level ployees 
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Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, since I 
understand that there will be no incli- 
nation on the part of the other side to 
accept this amendment, I ask for the 
yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there a 
sufficient second? There is a sufficient 
second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. HELMS. I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, my 
friend from North Carolina has indeed 
accurately read the mood. There will 
need to be a vote on this. 

I would like to ask my colleagues to 
think carefully about the comparisons 
that the Senator has asked us all to 
make and also to examine very care- 
fully what the State Department does 
and what the Assistant Secretaries are 
asked to do, particularly in this new 
world of the post-cold-war so-called 
order, better described as a disorder, 
really. 

My colleague from North Carolina 
has been quick to point out that at the 
Commerce Department there are 6 As- 
sistant Secretaries overseeing 6,372 
people; in the Defense Department, 27 
overseeing 34,141, and so forth, and has 
repeatedly pointed out that in the 
State Department, Assistant Secretar- 
ies oversee only 702 people. I think it is 
admirable that there are only 702 peo- 
ple. The functions of the Commerce De- 
partment and the Department of De- 
fense, particularly in view of the 
latter’s involvement with managing 
millions of people in uniform, really do 
not relate to the responsibilities and 
duties of the State Department. 

I respectfully submit that the quali- 
fications and the rigorous examination 
and the backgrounds of the people that 
we ask to go into the State Depart- 
ment are significantly different from 
those who make up the 34,000 people 
within the Defense Department, most 
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of whom are at a different tier within 
the bureaucracy and perform far more 
ministerial and bureaucratic functions. 
But in the State Department, we have 
a cadre of people who have been 
brought in with a large portion of them 
with significant language skills or 
skills they gain once they are in the 
Department, with doctorates, master’s 
degrees, and significant graduate edu- 
cation, law degrees, because we are in 
fact talking about diplomacy measured 
against administration of certain kinds 
of functional duties within depart- 
ments. It is a very different job to be 
sitting on a desk and evaluating what 
is happening in the Middle East or 
what is happening in Africa or what is 
happening in Latin America and to be 
able to make judgments about a whole 
set of interests: International narcotics 
trafficking, international terrorism, 
international crime, global environ- 
mental issues, the problems of various 
conflicts, civil disorder, the peace proc- 
ess, the interests and rights of citizens 
under international law, the problems 
of emerging nations in development, 
the administration of aid programs, de- 
velopmental loan programs. There are 
many totally different kinds of deci- 
sions that we are asking people within 
the State Department to either make 
or to evaluate which are just night and 
day differentiated from the other bu- 
reaucracies that my colleague has ar- 
ticulated. 

Moreover and significantly—I hope 
my colleague is listening in the cloak- 
room because I would like him to know 
or at least to reflect on the fact be- 
cause I believe he does know it—the 
Secretary of State has already ordered 
significant cuts within the Depart- 
ment. You cannot come out here and 
just say, Well, we should not have 
three additional Secretaries at the As- 
sistant Secretary level to better man- 
age affairs of a Department,” when the 
Department is already making signifi- 
cant cuts. A 14-percent cut in adminis- 
trative costs from fiscal year 1994 to 
fiscal year 1997, and that is in line with 
the Department’s 1994 budget that rep- 
resents a 3-percent reduction in admin- 
istrative costs. There will also be a re- 
duction in personnel. 

So my colleague is coming to the 
floor and asking us to micromanage 
the Secretary’s choice of what he 
would like at the top level in order to 
be able to better manage this overall 
Department. 

Somehow my colleague is suggesting 
that we in the Congress are better 
equipped to tell Secretary Christopher 
he should not have 20 or 21 Assistant 
Secretaries to better feed information 
to him; he ought to have just the 18 
that have been there; I might add, ina 
world that is totally different from the 
world in which we have just been liv- 
ing. It is one thing to contemplate the 
kinds of decisions the State Depart- 
ment had to make in a world where 
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you had the Soviet Union against the 
United States and most of the world’s 
foreign policy decisions were divided in 
East-West terms. Most of our focus was 
divided in East-West terms. 

I might add, Mr. President, during 
the time that we were so focused and 
most of the energy of these good minds 
was trying to figure out East-West, we 
were in fact missing an awful lot of the 
North-South and South-East, and so 
forth. But be that as it may, you hada 
more simply defined diplomatic equa- 
tion. 

I do not think anybody is going to 
come to the floor of the Senate in 1994 
and suggest you have an easily defin- 
able diplomatic equation today. In 
fact, one of the things that has struck 
me in the course of my travels to var- 
ious countries in the course of Senate 
business is the degree to which we 
could actually use more input, not 
less—the degree to which we are being 
taken to the cleaners in the foreign 
marketplace because we do not have 
enough people in our foreign commer- 
cial service or because we do not have 
enough oversight or because we do not 
have enough people to enable our busi- 
nesses to jump through the export hur- 
dles or jump through the access hur- 
dles in these countries, and we аге de- 
nying ourselves jobs in this country. 

My colleague from North Carolina 
would be one of the first people to 
come to the floor and say, “I want the 
people of North Carolina to be work- 
ing.” I know in the triangle down there 
around Raleigh-Durham they have one 
heck of a complex of technology and 
universities and health care not unlike 
that which we have in Massachusetts. 
Those folks could use more assistance 
from an Assistant Secretary who is 
dealing with exports, which is precisely 
what Secretary Christopher wants to 
do. Secretary Christopher, whose words 
were quoted by the Senator from North 
Carolina about what he wants to do 
with the Department, came to the Sen- 
ate in his confirmation hearings and 
said, “I think we ought to have an 
America desk in the State Depart- 
ment—an America desk, a desk in our 
embassies that is geared to try to put 
people in the United States to work by 
taking advantage of these new opportu- 
nities in these foreign markets. 

Mr. President, I was just in Hong 
Kong meeting with our foreign com- 
mercial service personnel. We have a 
couple of Americans there, just a cou- 
ple. They were telling me they are 
working from 6 in the morning until 
midnight every day, and there is so 
much to do they are missing opportuni- 
ties to get contracts for American busi- 
nesses. They cannot keep up. 

We could be harnessing billions of 
dollars of contracts, I am certain, all 
through Asia, Europe, and other places 
if we had a greater ability to help our 
companies find out what business is 
being offered, what are the terms of the 
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requests for proposals, when will they 
be due, how many companies can com- 
pete, how do you get into this business, 
who is going to help me get the export 
licensing, how do I learn how to do this 
when I have never done it before? A 
host of midsized and small American 
businesses could double their business 
tomorrow if we were willing to put two 
people to work. They would pay for 
themselves in 1 week. They would prob- 
ably pay for themselves in 1 day, but I 
will give them 1 week, Mr. President. 
We are sitting here micromanaging two 
or three positions for the Secretary of 
State, who wants to engage in that 
kind of enterprise. 

Now, we are not talking about the 
management of the employees of the 
IRS. My colleague cites the Treasury 
Department as an example of a whole 
lot of employees and just one or two 
managers. Well, the IRS lends itself to 
that kind of management. Most of 
these people are working on computers. 
Most of these people are moving paper 
or processing documents in a fairly 
formatted, regimented way. 

That is not diplomacy, Mr. President. 
It takes an Assistant Secretary of 
State to go to a particular country 
with the imprimatur of his office or her 
office, Secretary or Assistant Sec- 
retary of State to be able to sit down 
with leaders of other countries and 
proffer either the early grounds of a 
treaty, the early terms of an inter- 
national trade agreement, the early 
terms of a nonproliferation agreement, 
or a hazardous waste agreement. 

More and more of the world is inter- 
national. More and more of the deal- 
ings of the world are going to be trying 
to create an international playing field 
where we understand the rules of en- 
gagement between ourselves and other 
countries. You cannot become Fortress 
America, putting your head in the sand 
and believing that somehow, because 
we were No. 1, we have a birthright to 
be No. 1. You do not have that birth- 
right. You have the birthright to com- 
pete and the birthright to have oppor- 
tunity and the birthright of equal op- 
portunity in a country unparalleled to 
be able to go out and compete. But if 
we sit here ignoring what the real 
world is doing and stripping our ability 
to be engaged by taking these kinds of 
positions away, I think we are just de- 
nying ourselves the opportunity to put 
our birthright to its best advantage. 

Mr. President, I will tell you, as a 
Senator, when I have gone to these 
countries and met with their Presi- 
dents and their foreign ministers and 
their defense ministers, we have been 
able to get business done. We have been 
able to talk about things that are of in- 
terest to our countries and find ave- 
nues of opportunity that will put 
Americans to work and, indeed, meet 
the security interests of our Nation. 
Person after person I hear say, We 
have not seen an Assistant Secretary 
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of State or anybody from your admin- 
istration over here,” or, “We have 
never met,” or, “Gee, do you think we 
can get in to see the Secretary or As- 
sistant Secretary at some point so we 
could make our points about why we 
are pursuing a certain policy?” 

I would respectfully suggest to my 
colleague, that I share his desire to re- 
duce the bureaucracy. I think bureauc- 
racy in our own Government is the 
enemy, and we have too much of it. 
You can point to the Agriculture De- 
partment as an example where we have 
more bureaucracy, more bureaucrats 
than there are farmers in America. It 
is ridiculous. But the administration is 
cutting the State Department’s mid- 
level bureaucracy. 

Lest my colleague doubt that, let me 
be very, very precise in the numbers. 
Under the Secretary of State’s reorga- 
nization plan, the Department has al- 
ready reduced the number of Deputy 
Assistant Secretaries and Deputy-As- 
sistant-Secretary-equivalent positions 
from roughly 120 down to 76. So my col- 
league is complaining about adding two 
or three people, and it is not even fixed 
that they are going to be added. It sim- 
ply gives the Secretary the permission 
to do it, gives him the permission at 
the upper level to set up a chain of 
command which allows the Secretary 
the capacity to make the judgments 
the Secretary needs to make to move 
the decisionmaking process, to engage 
people in a field like exports, which is 
particularly one of the assistant 
secretaryships we are talking about. 
And the Department cut underneath 
that level from 120 to 76. This rep- 
resents a cut of 37 percent of the Dep- 
uty-Assistant-Secretary-equivalent. po- 
sitions. 

Let us repeat that. We are talking 
about allowing the Secretary of State 
to organize his Department as he 
wants, to streamline decisionmaking, 
and to implement the cuts he is trying 
to make. We should not micromanage 
or second-guess or undermine the Sec- 
retary’s ability to be able to do that, 
particularly when you measure it 
against the fact that the Secretary has 
done precisely what the Senator from 
North Carolina wants and what he says 
the Secretary said he would do in the 
course of his confirmation hearings. He 
has cut the number of Deputy Assist- 
ant Secretary and DAS-equivalent po- 
sitions from 120 to 76. 

In addition, the Department has 
made a number of other position 
changes, and those have been spread 
throughout the Department through a 
process of absorption. 

I think my colleague knows negotiat- 
ing the agreements in this new world is 
not easy. 

If we are going to get other countries 
adhering to our standards on working 
out agreements, you have to have 
somebody who has the stature within 
the Department to be able to engage in 
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the discussions that lead to those trea- 
ties, or agreements. 

I think that for us to sit here and 
suggest to the Secretary that he can- 
not have somebody to help him open up 
the export markets of the world and in 
а sense have an America’s desk that is 
engaged in opening up job opportuni- 
ties for North Carolina and Massachu- 
setts, is to deny the State Department 
one of the most important tools of 
guidance that the embassies have. We 
should remember that most of these 
other Departments that operate in our 
embassies are precisely that. They are 
in the Embassy; the Commerce Depart- 
ment, ExIm, the others. It is the Em- 
bassy and the Secretary of State who 
have the best handle on the levers that 
are available to help create the maxi- 
mum opportunity in any particular 
country. In fact, it is the ambassadors 
who, working with the Secretary, can 
best balance the other policy interests 
of a particular region of the world or a 
particular country in the effort to help 
our companies compete against other 
countries that are not bashful about 
putting their government officials in 
those countries and spending more 
sums than we are in an effort to advan- 
tage their workers and their compa- 
nies. 

It is time for the United States of 
America to wake up, if we are going to 
put American citizens first and Amer- 
ican interests first. You are not going 
to do it with a State Department that 
is shrinking by the day and whose ca- 
pacity to be able to pursue some of 
these interests is diminished. 

I am for getting rid of the bureauc- 
racy at the lower level. But that is not 
what Secretary Christopher is asking 
for in these two or three positions 
which will help him to streamline and 
effect the overall changes that he seeks 
to effect in the Department. 

Mr. HELMS addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from North Carolina. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, wonders 
never cease. I do not know what 
amendment the distinguished Senator 
from Massachusetts has been talking 
about. But he sure as heck has not been 
talking about mine, not the one that is 
pending. He got his figures all jumbled 
up. I do not know who wrote that thing 
for him. At one time he said Deputy 
Secretary, at another time he said As- 
sistant Secretary, and so forth. He may 
have his staff correct the copy in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD so it will be in 
order. 

Let us review the bidding on what 
this amendment actually does, not 
what Senator KERRY says it does. 

First of all, this amendment gives 
the State Department absolutely the 
same number of Assistant Secretaries 
and absolutely the same number of ex- 
ecutive level IV pay positions as it has 
now. 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, will my 
colleague yield? 
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Мг. HELMS. I did not interrupt my 
colleague. 

Who has the floor, Mr. President? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from North Carolina. 

Mr. HELMS. I sat quietly while the 
Senator engaged in a friendly diatribe, 
and now I want to refute it a little bit. 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator just yield for a question? 

Mr. HELMS. Will the Chair please in- 
form the Senator who has the floor 
once more? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from North Carolina. 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, I know 
nothing in the rules of the Senate that 
do not allow me to ask the Senator if 
he would yield for a question. He can 
say no. 

Mr. HELMS. I did not say there is. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from North Carolina choose to 
yield for a question? 

Mr. HELMS. Not now. I did not inter- 
rupt the Senator. I beg his indulgence 
because he was saying HELMS is against 
the building trade. That was the impli- 
cation of what he said. He brought into 
this the Research Triangle Park in 
North Carolina. But I will tell you one 
thing about most of the businessmen 
from all over the country who come to 
me for help. They never say anything 
at all about what help the State De- 
partment gives them. It is the Com- 
merce Department officials who they 
mention—not these people stationed 
over there in the embassies. 

So it is a lot of baloney to say that, 
boy, these ambassadors are doing a 
great job. Some of them are. But I tell 
you the businessmen in my State and 
other States who come to me I have 
called many times overseas, I have 
written many times overseas and it is 
not the bureaucrat in the State De- 
partment who renders the help. It is 
the people from the Commerce Depart- 
ment who are stationed in the embas- 
sies. 

So let us get that straight. I am not 
going to sit here and take a lot of balo- 
ney about what I am trying to do and 
what this amendment tries to do, be- 
cause the amendment speaks for itself. 
I am perfectly capable of speaking for 
myself. I do not need the Senator from 
Massachusetts to speak for me. I do 
not try to speak for him. 

I know that he is very sensitive 
about any suggestion of criticism of his 
administration, yet he was one of the 
most critical of the previous adminis- 
tration. 

The present bill which gives the 
State Department 26 executive level IV 
pay positions and 20 Assistant Sec- 
retary title positions, and what was 
the figure per person—it cost $125,000. 

By the way, so the Senator will know 
what I am trying to do, let me read you 
a little explanation that the American 
taxpayers understand. I put it in the 
RECORD every day the Senate is in ses- 
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sion. At the close of business on Fri- 
day, January 28, Mr. President, the 
Federal debt stood at 
$4,512,950,244,156.40. That means that on 
а per capita basis, every man, woman 
and child in America owes $17,310.16 as 
his or her share of that debt. 

That is what prompted this amend- 
ment. If you do not exercise good stew- 
ardship on small things, you are not 
likely to do it in overall things. 

This amendment does not eliminate 
even one existing Assistant Secretary 
position. To hear the Senator from 
Massachusetts tell it—I did hear him, I 
heard every syllable when I was in the 
Cloakroom—we just propose mayhem. 
Now anybody knows that is not so. It 
does not require the Secretary of State 
to establish any particular bureau or 
any Assistant Secretary to accompany 
any bureau. We are not micro- 
managing. 

I am trying to be a little faithful to 
what the American taxpayer is putting 
up with in terms of the deficit spending 
of this Government. 

All congressionally mandated Assist- 
ant Secretary positions have been re- 
tained under this amendment. And the 
original administration request in- 
cluded 24 Assistant Secretary positions 
and 29 executive level IV positions. So 
let us review the bidding again. 

The proliferation of bureaucracy 
throughout this Government and at the 
State Department is nothing new. I 
complained about this when the Repub- 
lican administrations were in office. 

Let me share with you the comments 
of former Secretary of State Dean 
Rusk on this topic, as recorded in 
“Annex H—Streamlining the Policy 
Process, which is a section of State 
2000,” a report by the State Depart- 
ment Office of Management Task Force 
from January 1993. Mr. Rusk testified 
in 1963: 

I would say * * that inside the Depart- 
ment of State, our principal problem is 
layering. 

“Layering” is the word that Warren 
Christopher used approximately a year 
ago at his confirmation hearing. 

Let me continue to read from Annex 
H of State 2000”: 

The major causes of layering are the pro- 
liferation of bureaus, bureau-equivalents, 
independent and semi-independent offices, 
deputy assistant secretaries and deputy as- 
sistant secretary equivalents, and staff for 
seventh-floor principals. 

That means the seventh floor of the 
State Department. 

Continuing: 

The larger the number of organizational 
units, the more participants there are on any 
given policy issue. 

They like to sit around, look impor- 
tant, and take up time. 

This increases the number of clearances 
and lengthens the time required to make a 
decision. 

When Dean Rusk made this criticism 
іп 1963, the Department of State had 21 
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bureaus or bureau-equivalents, 6 inde- 
pendent or semi-independent offices, 46 
Deputy Assistant Secretaries or Dep- 
uty Assistant Secretary equivalents 
and a fairly modest number of staff 
aides serving seventh-floor principals. 

Let me continue from the report: 

Today there are 32 bureaus or bureau- 
equivalents * * * and 18 of these are assist- 
ant secretary positions with full bureau- 
cratic regalia. There are * * * 14 independent 
or semi-independent offices, 121 deputy as- 
sistant secretaries or deputy assistant sec- 
retary equivalents and considerably larger 
staffs for seventh-floor principals * * In 
addition, a number of the bureaus, bureau- 
equivalents and independent offices were es- 
tablished by Congress * * * 

And that is the Lord’s truth. I insert 
that parenthetically. 

Continuing: 

The growth can be attributed, I believe, to 
Parkinson's Law, 

That is an understatement, 
President. 

Justified or not, new units and positions 
contribute to the problem of layering and 
need to be reassessed in light of our changing 
diplomatic requirements. 

I ask unanimous consent that at this 
point in the RECORD the table to which 
Iam referring be printed. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


Mr. 


Bureau or М DAS ог 
Үш equivalent 114: office equivalent 
1963 ы 21 6 4 
9 % ц 121 


Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, this, ac- 
cording to Annex H—Streamlining the 
Policy Process of the U.S. State De- 
partment, from State 2000, which, as I 
said earlier, is a January 1993 report 
from the office of management task 
force. That report recommended a new 
decrease—yes, I said it correctly; it 
recommended a decrease in the bureau 
positions or bureau-equivalent posi- 
tions. 

Read the amendment. I am not even 
saying a decrease. I am saying to hold 
it where it is. I am not micromanaging 
anything. I am just saying let us not 
push this debt any higher. 

As the administration requested, the 
task force did not recommend an іп- 
crease in positions as this bill provides, 
nor did the task force recommend a 33- 
percent increase in Assistant Secretary 
positions. This amendment, Mr. Presi- 
dent, eliminates layering, and it elimi- 
nates bureaucratic growth. 

I say again that it is not exactly cor- 
rect to get up and say this amendment 
is against full participation in world 
trade. If you turn our businessmen 
loose from a lot of the bureaucratic 
controls, we will see how they func- 
tion. 

But never a day passes that I am not 
in contact with somebody overseas, 
seeing if I cannot get somebody in the 
door. Most of the time, I do not talk 
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with the Ambassador. I talk with the 
Department of Commerce or some- 
times the Treasury Department rep- 
resentative in the embassy in question. 
The Senate can do what it pleases, of 
course, but I want it to vote on the 
amendment as it is, not as Senator 
KERRY described it. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, the 
amendment of the Senator is precisely 
as I have described it. The Senator says 
it leaves the situation exactly as it is 
today. It does not. It, in fact, cuts 
three existing executive level IV posi- 
tions. So the Senator can stand here 
and say one thing, but saying it does 
not make it true. The fact is that the 
numbers here are three less than the 
Secretary currently has in the full paid 
positions. 

Second, the Senator read a number of 
numbers of Deputy Assistants, but he 
took it from the old book. The Senator 
has made much of how important it is 
that we talk about reality here. The re- 
ality is that there are not 121 Deputy 
Assistant Secretaries. Let us under- 
stand this. Deputy Assistant Secretar- 
ies—they have been cut. They have 
been cut by Secretary Christopher, and 
they are down to the number of 76. 

So the Senator can come here and 
offer an amendment to cut a status 
which does not exist and rail against a 
status that does not exist, and then 
come to the floor and say Senator 
KERRY is incorrect. But he cannot sup- 
port it. He never addressed the ques- 
tion of how many Deputy Assistant 
Secretaries are now within Secretary 
Christopher's reorganization. The num- 
ber is 76, not 121. 

Moreover, when the Senator talks 
about we have to get rid of this layer 
that Dean Rusk talked about, that is 
precisely what Secretary Christopher 
is doing. 

When you get rid of the 120 down to 
76 Deputy Assistant Secretaries, you 
are stripping away a layer and you are 
getting rid of the in-between layers so 
that the people at the top layer can 
make decisions and be directly engaged 
with the decisionmaking process with- 
out the interference of layers. 

So, let us try to deal with reality. 

I want to report from our commit- 
tee’s markup, and this is the testimony 
of Assistant Secretary Wendy Sher- 
man. I quote her line 10 of the testi- 
mony in the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee. 

There were 120 Deputy Assistant Secretar- 
ies and Deputy Assistant Secretary equiva- 
lents. We have tried to move that down to 
about 76 Deputy Assistant Secretaries, a sub- 
stantial cut of 28 percent of the positions, 
and 37 percent of the Deputy Assistant Sec- 
retary equivalent positions. 

We will save an additional 50 percent 
or more personnel in this process, and 
the Senator is right. It is a very dif- 
ficult process, one that has to be driven 
very hard. 
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Now, let me continue further on bu- 
reau consolidation from the testimony 
in front of our committee, again, As- 
sistant Secretary Wendy Sherman tes- 
tifying: 

We had when we came in 30 bureaus and 
bureau equivalents. We have reduced those 
to 29. We had 12 independent units reporting 
to the Secretary when we came in. That is 
now reduced to 7, almost a 50 percent reduc- 
tion in the independent units reporting to 
the Secretary. 

That is what Secretary Christopher 
is trying to do. 

My colleague comes here and reads 
Dean Rusk who has not been in the 
State Department with all due respect 
for how many years and is not there 
today, and that is not what we are ad- 
dressing. 

So, Mr. President, I want to make it 
clear. If the Senator wants to back it 
up with facts, then let us do that, but 
let us not do it on the basis of just 
someone’s assertion. 

Now, my colleague also says that 
this does not have anything to do with 
business, and he does not know how it 
is going to help business. Let me say to 
my colleague that we represent sec- 
tions of our States that are very simi- 
lar. North Carolina has done an ex- 
traordinary job of building up its tech- 
nology capacity, its educational capac- 
ity, its export ability, and indeed the 
triangle is renowned and greatly re- 
spected across the country. 

Those folks in that triangle will be 
benefited by having the ability to get 
into the export marketplace, and any 
one of them can tell you horror stories 
of what happens because of the export 
licensing process or the restraints on 
access. 

The Secretary has determined that 
he wants a high-level person within his 
Department focused on export controls 
so that the United States is not always 
playing catchup in the marketplace, 
but rather we are ahead of the curve 
helping our businesses get in there, 
managing the commerce and other ef- 
forts within the Embassies and doing a 
much more effective job of helping our 
companies to find export opportunities 
or to reduce the restraints that exist at 
this point in time. 

I say to my colleague with all due re- 
spect that the Secretary deserves the 
opportunity to indeed peel away the 
layers but to guarantee that when he is 
busy as he is in shuttle diplomacy or 
greatly in demand for the President at 
a summit, or whether it is Russia or 
Belgium, or wherever, that the people 
are there underneath him but imme- 
diately reporting to him who are em- 
powered to do the business of this 
country and to get things done. 

If we were not peeling away these 
other layers, I would stand here with 
my colleague and join him, and when 
he says I am sensitive about criticism 
being directed at this administration, I 
have directed criticism at this admin- 
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istration. I think the record is very 
clear that on a number of occasions in 
the course of the last months in more 
than foreign policy efforts or other ef- 
forts I have been willing to criticize 
where criticism is necessary. 

But I ask my colleague to focus on 
the fact that this is pennywise and 
pound foolish when you measure what 
we will gain for it. For about $230,000 or 
so for two Secretaries, we are going to 
forgo conceivably millions and perhaps 
billions of dollars of contracts or the 
opportunity for them, and that is docu- 
mentable. 

Moreover, we cut $333 million from 
the State budget, and we cut another 
$170 million from the USIA budget, for 
a total of roughly $500 million from the 
level of the President’s request, which 
is a real cut beneath this year’s level 
because the President’s request was a 
freeze. 

So we are talking about a real cut in 
the Department’s budget of $333 mil- 
lion, and we are talking about two or 
three positions that the Secretary of 
State has determined would make a 
difference in his ability to be able to 
manage and further cut the affairs of 
the Department or personnel places in 
the Department. 

My colleague said he is doing this 
only to come and deal with the 
$4,512,950,000,000 debt, and so forth. 

I applaud that, and I hope he will join 
me and other colleagues in voting for 
an additional $45 billion of cuts that we 
are bringing to the floor shortly which 
we proposed. 

Let me show two charts, if I may, 
and I hope my colleague will take a 
look at these two charts. This chart, if 
I could show my colleague and perhaps 
have his attention. 

Mr. HELMS. Just a minute. 

Yes, I would be glad to give the Sen- 
ator my attention. 

Mr. KERRY. This sheet of paper, 
which I have shown my colleague, and 
I will make a copy of it for him, shows 
the current organization of the Depart- 
ment of State. This is what you have— 
a huge page of blocks of people report- 
ing and layers. This is what the Sec- 
retary of State has done to this chart. 
Here is the comparison. It is highly 
simplified, highly streamlined. The 
Secretary has gotten rid of several lay- 
ers. 

So I hope my colleague will look at 
the difference between these two 
charts. That is a streamlining, and the 
Secretary, I think, deserves the right 
to complete the job and to finish that 
streamlining process, 

My colleague says that this is not 
micromanagement. Let me respectfully 
disagree with my colleague and say 
why it amounts to micromanagement. 

If the Secretary were not cutting at 
all, if we were not cutting, and we 
came to the floor and mandated some 
cuts, I would say to my colleague that 
is proper. We ought to do that. But we 
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have done that. We have mandated 5333 
million of cuts. 

Moreover, the Secretary is pro- 
actively cutting and getting rid of al- 
most 38 percent of the Deputy Assist- 
ant Secretary level positions. It seems 
to me that it is completely micro- 
managing to tell him that he cannot 
have two or three positions to be at a 
level that he wants them at in order to 
be able to better manage the Depart- 
ment. To deny him that right is to 
micromanage. 

When the Secretary of State takes 
the number of DAS or DAS-equivalent 
positions from 120 down to 76, but we 
say he cannot have 2 or 3 Assistant 
Secretary positions that he wants, I 
cannot think of anything that is a 
more classical definition of micro- 
management. 

I understand what my colleague is 
trying to do. I think it is laudable that 
he wants to reduce the budget, but I 
believe in this effort we have in good 
faith brought serious cuts to the floor 
of the Senate. They are not without 
pain. They are not without dislocation. 
And I would hope my colleagues would 
give the Secretary the tools to address 
the needs of the post-cold-war world 
with some discretion rather than our 
sitting here and tying his hands com- 
pletely. 

Mr. HELMS addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Dor- 
GAN). The Chair recognizes Senator 
HELMS. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, again, I 
am obliged to wonder what amendment 
the Senator from Massachusetts is 
talking about. He is not talking about 
my amendment. 

Furthermore, I wish the distin- 
guished Senator from Massachusetts 
would send one of his aides to a tele- 
phone to ask the State Department—if 
you would listen to me, please—ask the 
State Department if one position, if 
one job, if one person has lost his job in 
all of this elimination of Deputy As- 
sistant Secretaries. 

Now, it is true enough that he has 
done away with a bunch of titles. But 
he still has the people there in another 
capacity. If the Senator doubts that, 
telephone to ask the State Department 
whether or not I am accurate about 
that. I do not know whether he wants 
to do that or not. 

My amendment does not undermine 
or seek to at all impede the authority 
of the Secretary of State. I repeat, all 
it does is maintain what he already 
has. Our committee, including Mr. 
KERRY, voted to maintain the statu- 
torily mandated positions, and that is 
how you define micromanagement. He 
voted for micromanagement. My 
amendment and my position in com- 
mittee and my position now is to give 
the Secretary the judgment and let 
him make the judgment call on these 
things. 
I do not know what the Senator from 
Massachusetts is talking about. And I 
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must respectfully say that I do not 
think he does, either. 

Mr. PELL addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes Senator PELL. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I realize 
that questions like this look different 
depending on the holder's position, as 
they say, it is in the eyes of the be- 
holder. 

Well, in this case, is it micro- 
management or not? In my view, it is 
micromanagement. I think we should 
let the Secretary, if he chooses, have 
any number of Assistant Secretaries or 
cut them, either way. 

I feel particularly strongly on this, 
because many years ago not enough at- 
tention was being given to the 70 per- 
cent of the Earth that was covered by 
the ocean. I can remember arguing 
with Dean Rusk at several meetings 
and in several Congresses about the ne- 
cessity of having a bureau that would 
focus on the oceans, which is now ex- 
panded to include scientific affairs on 
ocean and environmental affairs. 

I think sometimes when Congress 
wants to underline that point, as they 
have on a couple of occasions, that 
should be permitted. I think to take 
this power away from the Secretary 
would be a mistake. And, as fond as I 
am of the Senator from North Caro- 
lina, I must regretfully disagree with 
him on this matter. 

Mr. HELMS addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes Senator HELMS. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, Senator 
PELL has stated it correctly. He stated 
that it is his opinion. He carefully de- 
lineated between what is fact and what 
is opinion. Now, that is the reason I re- 
spect Senator PELL. I have enjoyed 
working with him on the committee. 

But, when we start saying that an- 
other Senator has done so and so and 
he is taking on the whole business fu- 
ture worldwide of the United States of 
America, that is when I have to protest 
and that is when I say, “Read the 
amendment.” 

I accept Senator PELL’s opinion as 
his opinion. I appreciate his comments 
because he is a thoroughbred gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. KERRY addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. KERRY. Let me ask my col- 
league, without losing my right to the 
floor, a question or two. 

Does the amendment of the Senator 
from North Carolina cut the number of 
Assistant Secretaries that are in the 
bill today? A very simple question. 
Does it cut the number that is in the 
bill today? 

Mr. HELMS. Well, what do you mean 
by cutting? Are you talking about 
what the bill specifies or what the Sec- 
retary of State has now? 

Mr. KERRY. My question to the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina is: Does the 
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amendment of the Senator from North 
Carolina cut the number of Assistant 
Secretaries authorized in the bill that 
is on the floor? It is not very com- 
plicated. 

Mr. HELMS. Yes, it is complicated, 
because I want to know what you are 
talking about. Are you talking about 
people on the job or people proposed or 
what? 

Mr. KERRY. Let me ask the question 
again so it is very clear. 

Mr. HELMS. No, it is not clear. 

Mr. KERRY. Does the amendment of 
the Senator from North Carolina seek 
to cut the number of positions that are 
authorized in the bill on the floor? 

Mr. HELMS. Oh, that is a different 
thing. 

Mr. KERRY. No, that is the same 
thing I have been talking about. 

Mr. HELMS. No, it is not. We are not 
talking about anybody on the job. We 
are talking about what has been pro- 
posed by a majority of two on the For- 
eign Relations Committee, are we not? 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, the last 
time I looked, this is a country that 
works by a majority. A majority, in- 
deed, voted to do this, and it is in the 
bill. 

My question to the Senator—and I 
think he has answered it affirmatively 
—is that the amendment that he is pro- 
posing seeks to undo what the Foreign 
Relations Committee has approved; 
correct? 

Mr. HELMS. That is not the same 
question the Senator asked. But the 
answer to that question is yes. 

Mr. KERRY. That is precisely the 
point. 

Mr. HELMS. No, it is not. 

Mr. KERRY. Now, when the Senator 
Says that somehow he does not know 
what amendment I am talking about 
because his does not do what I am talk- 
ing about, that is precisely what I am 
talking about. 

Secretary Christopher has asked for 
those people. Those are an authoriza- 
tion at the request of the Secretary of 
State. Now, the exchange is this: the 
Foreign Relations Committee took 
those additional positions and gave 
them to the Secretary, recognizing 
that we had cut $333 million elsewhere 
in the Department’s budget and rec- 
ognizing that the Secretary was going 
to cut many other positions to make 
up for those two. 

So, in effect, I am talking about the 
amendment of the Senator from North 
Carolina. I am saying that the U.S. 
Senate should not deny Secretary 
Christopher the right to the two people 
or three people he has asked for to help 
him effectively manage the State De- 
partment, particularly when you bear 
in mind the steps already taken to de- 
layer the Department if you can put it 
that way. 

Now, is it not accurate, I ask the 
Senator from North Carolina, that he 
does not want Secretary Christopher to 
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have the additional positions he has 
asked for to help him manage the De- 
partment in the way the Secretary has 
said he needs them? 

Mr. HELMS. I certainly agree to 
that. And I think the majority of the 
American people, the taxpayers, would 
agree with it. 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, this is 
really the nub of it. The Senator has 
acknowledged that he is trying to 
micromanage the Secretary’s Depart- 
ment. The Secretary has come to us 
and said, “І need these three рові- 
tions.” He has also said to us, “I am 
cutting all these other positions,” a 37 
percent cut. 

You tell me the American people are 
going to rise up and say, “Мг. Sec- 
retary, with all your years of experi- 
ence and with all the difficult issues 
you have to face, we don’t like it that 
you are cutting 50 people and putting 
three of them in a new position?” 

I do not believe that. The American 
people would be proud of the fact that 
$333 million are cut in this bill. I think 
they would give the Secretary of State 
the discretion to put three people into 
important positions. 

Now, what are those positions? Well, 
refugees. We have an increasing prob- 
lem with refugees—refugees from 
Haiti, refugees coming out of Mexico or 
illegal aliens, refugees out of China. 
The Secretary is inundated with the 
problems of refugees. He wants some- 
body in his office reporting directly to 
him who can help discern what our pol- 
icy ought to be with respect to it and 
to implement it. 

Mr. President, this is an amendment 
that seeks to tell the Secretary of 
State he cannot manage his own office. 
We are going to tell him how many 
people he can have, even though he is 
busy cutting the entire Department. 

I think is wrong. I think it is 
penny wise, pound foolish, bad policy, 
and it simply should not be agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from 
North Carolina. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, there he 
goes again. He said. Cut 50 people. Cut 
50 people.” 

No way. The Secretary has not elimi- 
nated one person. He has eliminated 50 
titles. I ask—if the State Department 
gives a different report now than the 
report they gave to us, I want to check 
up on that, too. 

I remind my colleague, in committee 
I proposed eliminating all congression- 
ally imposed assistant secretaries, and 
allow the Secretary of State to reorga- 
nize as he wished, using fewer people. 
The majority of members of the com- 
mittee rejected that amendment and 
mandated—I am sure it was at least 
five assistant secretaries. It may be 
more than that, but it was at least 
five. 

Now, who is micromanaging? Not 
this amendment. Not the Senator from 
North Carolina. 
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I wonder if the chairman seriously 
wishes to repeal the requirements to 
have statutorily created Assistant Sec- 
retary positions. Chairman PELL and 
the manager of the bill on the other 
side refused to give the Secretary au- 
thority to organize without mandated 
offices. Micromanagement is what the 
other side did. They are pointing fin- 
gers—and saying micromanage- 
ment! —at me. No way. I just want to 
cut the cost of operating the State De- 
partment. That always raises the hack- 
les of some people in the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, let me 
say to my colleague—and we do not 
need to go back, and back, and back, 
and back and forth. I know he is ear- 
nest about wanting these changes and I 
have joined him in trying to get some 
of the reduction because there is too 
much bureaucracy. But let me tell my 
colleague exactly where we are in this. 
We just checked up and I want him to 
understand. 

The Senator from North Carolina and 
I both know that you cannot take a 
Foreign Service Officer and summarily 
fire him or her without cause. You can 
take them out of a position, but you 
cannot remove them from the service 
unless they are bought out or they 
leave. That is happening. 

So, the Senator is correct in saying 
that not every one of these 50 has gone 
from the Department. Some have, how- 
ever. The Senator says to me he wants 
me to tell him if one person has left? 
And the answer is yes. 

Let me be precise. The Deputy As- 
sistant Secretary positions, the major- 
ity of them were filled by career For- 
eign Service Officers. So you can elimi- 
nate the layer but, absent cause, those 
folks go off into some other area of the 
Department unless they leave. The po- 
litical appointees are all gone. The po- 
litical appointees who were there under 
the other party left. Those positions 
have been eliminated. So there is an 
elimination of real people and posi- 
tions. 

Second, the Department is now elimi- 
nating 391 positions in this fiscal year. 
Real people going out of the door. The 
Senator from North Carolina has intel- 
ligently helped the Secretary to be 
able to do this through an amendment 
which gives the Secretary further abil- 
ity by offering him what we call RIF, 
reduction in force, authority. So the 
Secretary has now, if we pass this, ad- 
ditional authority to be able to reduce 
positions. 

So I would say to my colleague, this 
is an improvement. We are seeing genu- 
ine movement. And really I come back 
to the argument I made before. We do 
not need to beat a dead horse here, but 
I do think when you measure this good 
record of genuine attrition and loss of 
personnel and movement and the elimi- 
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nation of the bureaucracy itself—the 
elimination of the positions so a whole 
layer is stripped away, as I showed the 
Senator in the chart—I think you are 
on the right road. I think to say to the 
Secretary, “You cannot manage the 
sort of decisionmaking part of this,” is 
a mistake. 

I would simply, respectfully maintain 
that position. It is my judgment and 
my opinion it is based on the facts, and 
I emphasize facts, that I have laid be- 
fore my colleague and the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from 
North Carolina. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, this may 
be one of those times—I ask the Sen- 
ator if he is familiar with the poem, 
The Blind Men and the Elephant, about 
the blind men of Indostan. They were 
asked to describe an elephant. One of 
them put his hand on the side of an ele- 
phant. “Surely he is built like a wall.” 

Another put his hand on the leg and 
he described him in some other fashion. 

And then another one, the third one, 
put his hand on the trunk, and said 
“Surely the elephant is built like a 
snake.” 

But I will say this. The Senator from 
Massachusetts has acknowledged that 
nobody has been fired indiscrimi- 
nately—or discriminately, for that 
matter. And all of this Assistant or 
Deputy Assistant Secretary, or what- 
ever that layer is, they have been 
RIF'd, they have been retired, they 
have been kept on in another capacity. 
And all of that is going on all the time 
in the Government, throughout the 
Government, no matter who is Presi- 
dent, no matter who is Secretary of 
Commerce or Treasury or Attorney 
General or Secretary of State. 

So I am not willing, yet, to confer 
sainthood upon Secretary Christopher. 
He is a nice guy and all of that, but I 
do not know that he has done anything 
remarkable to any great extent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts. 

Mr, KERRY. Mr. President, let me 
just say to my friend, the Secretary of 
State will be delighted to hear that he 
is at least eligible to be judged for 
sainthood. I thank the Senator for say- 
ing he has not done it yet. But “yet” 
means there is the possibility. 

Mr. HELMS. Did I say statehood? 

Mr. KERRY. Sainthood. 

Mr. HELMS. That is right. I do not 
want to consider him for sainthood 
today. Talk to me tomorrow about 
that. 

Mr. KERRY. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I appre- 
ciate and sympathize with the Sen- 
ator’s desire to streamline the Depart- 
ment’s operations. Indeed, there is no 
disagreement about that goal between 
myself and the Senator or for that 
matter between the Senator and the 
Department itself. Shortly after taking 
office, Secretary Christopher ап- 
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nounced a major reorganization at the 
Department, in large part to stream- 
line its operations. 

But what I think we have here is an 

unwarranted attempt at congressional 
micromanagement of the Department 
of State. Let’s look at the overall pic- 
ture. 
President Clinton has proposed and 
the Department is implementing a 14- 
percent cut in administrative expenses 
from fiscal years 1994 to 1997; in line 
with this objective, the fiscal year 1994 
budget request represents a 3-percent 
reduction from the 1993 baseline levels. 
In addition, the President has man- 
dated a 4-percent cut in personnel over 
3 years from fiscal years 1993 to 1995. 

The committee cut $333 million out 
of the Department’s fiscal year 1994 
budget request. Moreover, with the ex- 
ception of U.S. contributions to Inter- 
national Organizations and Peacekeep- 
ing activities, which are not really 
funding for the Department’s operation 
in any event, the Department’s budget 
is frozen into 1995. 

At the same time that these cuts are 
being made, the committee has rec- 
ommended that bureaus established by 
Congress in law remain so, and I sup- 
port that position. Bureaus such as 
South Asia and Oceans and Inter- 
national Environmental and Scientific 
Affairs were created specifically to ad- 
dress issues that had not received suffi- 
cient attention at the Department. But 
given these congressionally mandated 
positions, I do not think we should add 
insult to injury by unduly limiting the 
Secretary’s ability to establish bureaus 
that he believes are necessary. 

Let us transfer this situation to a 
congressional office. We are all facing 
constraints on our office expenses 
which we accept grudgingly. But I 
don’t think any of us would simulta- 
neously accept a numerical cap on the 
number of legislative assistants we 
could have, while at the same time 
being told what some of their respon- 
sibilities must be. But that, in effect, is 
what this amendment would do. 

Moreover, it is simply wrong to think 
that this amendment will result in a 
cost savings. It will not. As I just said, 
this committee cut $333 million out of 
the Department’s request. The Presi- 
dent’s budget calls for reductions in 
both funding and personnel. Any addi- 
tional Assistant Secretary positions 
will have to be accomrnodated within 
these constraints. 

So what then does this amendment 
accomplish? To my mind, it prevents 
the Secretary and the Department 
from carrying out a plan with the goal 
I believe we should all support: to 
make the Department a more effective, 
responsive, streamlined organization. I 
urge my colleagues to oppose this 
amendment. 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from Ohio is offering an 
amendment, I ask unanimous consent 
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that this amendment be temporarily 
set aside. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. The Chair 
recognizes the Senator from Ohio. 

AMENDMENT NO, 1321 
(Purpose: To impose sanctions against any 
foreign person or United States person 
that assists a foreign country in acquiring 

a nuclear explosive device or 

unsafeguarded nuclear material, and for 

other purposes) 

Mr. GLENN. Mr. President, I send an 
amendment to the desk and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. GLENN] for 
himself, Mr. PELL, Mr. HELMS, Mr. RIEGLE, 
Мг. SIMON, Mr. D'AMATO, Mr. AKAKA, Mr. 
CAMPBELL and Mr. KERREY, proposes an 
amendment numbered 1321. 

Mr. GLENN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that reading of the 
amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(The text of the amendment is print- 
ed in today’s RECORD under Amend- 
ments Submitted.“) 

Mr. GLENN. Mr. President, going 
back to my first days in the Senate, 
way back when I was first sworn in in 
1975, I started making inquiry about 
who was looking into matters dealing 
with nuclear nonproliferation because, 
having been through a couple of wars, 
it is hard to envision the horrors that 
nuclear war would bring upon us and 
the rest of the world. It turned out that 
no one was really doing quite as much 
in that area as I thought they should. 
There were some people who were look- 
ing at some things. 

But I have been involved with this 
matter of nuclear nonproliferation ever 
since those days and in fact passed, in 
1978, the Nuclear Nonproliferation Act 
of 1978. 

One of the earliest actions I took on 
the Senate floor—in fact I believe it 
was one of the first amendments that 
dealt with any money—was to try and 
get a bit more funding for the Inter- 
national Atomic Energy Agency which 
was running out of money to pay their 
inspectors back in those days, in 1975 
and 1976. 

I think we got $1 million at that 
time, $1 million to help the IAEA put 
their inspectors out there on what is 
admittedly a thin red line, a very thin 
line of safeguards around the world. It 
is mainly an information-gathering 
agency. 

Mr. President, we have passed a num- 
ber of pieces of legislation through the 
years. This is another one that I send 
to the desk today. 

This amendment is, in substance, the 
same bill that passed the Senate three 
times in 1992 but, for various legisla- 
tive reasons between here and the 
House, it has not yet been enacted. But 
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in 1992, it was passed on April 9, on 
September 18 and October 8, each time 
by unanimous consent. No one in the 
Senate disagreed with what we were 
trying to do. 

What this amendment is designed to 
do is help take the profits out of nu- 
clear proliferation. Specifically, the 
amendment expands Presidential au- 
thority to impose sanctions against 
companies that engage in illicit sales 
of nuclear technology and requires new 
sanctions against countries that traffic 
specifically in bomb parts or critical 
bomb design information. That seems 
so fundamental that it is no wonder we 
have passed this unanimously on three 
previous occasions. 

The sanctions provisions include a 
ban on Government contracting with 
firms that materially and knowingly 
assist other nations to acquire the 
bomb and contain additional severe 
penalties against nations that traffic 
in bomb parts or critical bomb design 
information. 

The amendment also contains a 
sense-of-the-Congress resolution that 
the United States pursue some 24 re- 
forms to strengthen the implementa- 
tion of safeguards administered by the 
IAEA, the International Atomic En- 
ergy Agency. 

I am convinced that this inter- 
national agency needs the support and 
cooperation of all nations as it under- 
goes many reforms in the wake of the 
lessons of Iraq and the new challenges 
from growing commercial uses of 
bomb-usable nuclear materials, as well 
as watching what is happening in the 
breakup of the old Soviet Union where 
nuclear material and nuclear know- 
how can be found scattered among 
some of the newly independent nations. 

The amendment also contains a sun- 
shine provision to require the public 
disclosure of nonproprietary data on 
United States nuclear-related exports, 
basic information about the implemen- 
tation of United States nuclear sanc- 
tions policies, including demarches the 
United States has both received and 
sent relating to nonproliferation, and a 
summary of the progress of the former 
Soviet Republics, which I mentioned, 
in implementing their nonproliferation 
commitments. 

The need for this legislation arises 
from three quarters. First, prolifera- 
tion remains a profit-making activity 
for all too many people and companies 
both here and around the world. The 
temptation to go for the profits as op- 
posed to what might be in the greater 
interest of the greatest number of peo- 
ple around the world is sometimes ig- 
nored. 

Second, although the IAEA is gradu- 
ally responding to the many new chal- 
lenges it is facing, both from the global 
plutonium economy and from clandes- 
tine bomb programs, America must do 
more to encourage other nations to 
support and strengthen the agency as 
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it grapples with these problems in the 
years ahead. 

Third, for too long Congress and the 
American people have been in the dark 
about illicit deals involving commod- 
ities that can contribute to the ability 
of other countries to build nuclear ex- 
plosive devices. My amendment would 
help to keep us all better informed 
about such developments. 

Might I add in that regard that the 
IAEA is basically an information-gath- 
ering agency so that it can keep the 
world informed about what is going on 
and about such developments of which 
Iam speaking today. 

Mr. President, I am very pleased and 
honored that this bill enjoys the origi- 
nal cosponsorship of the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, my friend CLAIBORNE PELL, 
whose steadfast support of this pro- 
posed legislation in 1992 was in large 
measure responsible for its passage not 
once but three times by unanimous 
consent of the Senate. 

I also add with regard to Senator 
PELL, when I first came to the Senate, 
I was on the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee for a number of years, back in 
those days when we were passing some 
of this early legislation with regard to 
nuclear nonproliferation, and I know of 
no one in the U.S. Senate that has been 
more steadfast in their support of try- 
ing to cut down on the proliferation of 
these weapons of mass destruction 
around the world. 

Senator PELL deserves a great deal of 
credit for that, and I am glad to recog- 
nize him today since he was in large 
measure responsible for the passage of 
this particular piece of legislation on 
three different occasions as it went 
through the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee and, of course, he is chairman of 
that committee. I am very happy to 
have worked with him for all these 
years, and I look forward to working 
with him on these things in the future. 

I am also pleased the amendment is 
cosponsored by Senators HELMS, RIE- 
GLE, SIMON, D'AMATO, AKAKA, CAMP- 
BELL, and KERREY of Nebraska. I en- 
courage all of my colleagues to join me 
in this effort to revitalize these key 
elements of our nonproliferation strat- 
egy. Early enactment of this legisla- 
tion will make the world a safer place 
for future generations. 

Mr. President, I believe this has been 
cleared on both sides. It has passed be- 
fore. I believe it has been cleared on 
both sides. I hope we will adopt it by 
unanimous consent again today. 

I urge adoption of the amendment. I 
yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further debate on this amendment? 

Mr. PELL addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, first I just 
wish to thank the Senator from Ohio 
for his very kind remarks. Second, far 
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more important is his support of this 
measure. This is an important meas- 
ure. It may somewhat reduce the dan- 
gers to our grandchildren and great 
grandchildren and should be adopted 
once again. I hope it will finally be im- 
plemented. 

Mr. President, I am pleased that the 
Senate is considering today the Nu- 
clear Proliferation Prevention Act of 
1994. 

Mr. President, this bill is a coopera- 
tive effort dating back to the last Con- 
gress. Following passage of the Chemi- 
cal and Biological Weapons Control 
and Warfare Elimination Act in the 
last Congress, the Senators from Ohio 
and North Carolina, Mr. GLENN and Mr. 
HELMS, and I realized that some serious 
updating of existing legislation setting 
forth sanctions for nuclear misbehavior 
was recognized. The Glenn and Sy- 
mington amendments which had 
proved to be critically important de- 
terrents to nuclear proliferation need- 
ed to be both broadened and toughened 
to reflect the continuing need to rely 
upon the application of sanctions and 
the threat of application of sanctions 
deter potential miscreants. Moreover, 
unless the nuclear provisions were up- 
dated, we would have been in a situa- 
tion in which the deterrents to chemi- 
cal and biological weapons misbehavior 
were greater than those for nuclear 
misbehavior. 

Accordingly, the Senator from Ohio 
[Mr. GLENN] authored S. 1128, the Om- 
nibus Nuclear Proliferation Control 
Act. This bill in its final form late in 
the session had been carefully worked 
out with the Bush administration, ap- 
proved without dissent by the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations and approved 
without dissent by the Senate three 
times. 

Unfortunately, for reasons having 
nothing to do with the nuclear bill, it 
failed to gain passage in the House 
when, in the waning hours of the ses- 
sion, wrangling doomed a redrafted Ex- 
port Administration Act, to which it 
was amended. 

Senators GLENN, HELMS, and I recog- 
nized the critical importance of that 
effort and it has been reintroduced in 
this Congress as S. 1054 and has won 
the full support of the Clinton adminis- 
tration. The amendment under consid- 
eration today is comparable to the cur- 
rent legislation, that is an updated ver- 
sion of the 1992 final text so as to be ac- 
ceptable as possible to both House and 
Senate. 

Mr. President, this excellent legisla- 
tion’s primary author is Senator 
GLENN, who is a former member of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, and 
presently chairman of the Senate Gov- 
ernmental Affairs Committee. The sen- 
ior Senator from Ohio has labored tire- 
lessly and effectively to solve problems 
of nuclear proliferation since he came 
to the Senate more than 19 years ago. 

I am pleased, as is the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. HELMS], to have 
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shepherded this legislation through the 
Committee on Foreign Relations last 
year with a strong Pell-Helms amend- 
ment added in markup to strengthen 
existing law regarding illicit weapons- 
related transfers and nuclear detona- 
tion added in markup. 

The administration is currently de- 
veloping its own nonproliferation pol- 
icy. I firmly believe that this legisla- 
tion, establishing a strong sanctions 
regime, would be an integral part of an 
effective new policy and would once 
again demonstrate U.S. leadership in 
the effort to curb nuclear proliferation. 

The act applies to nuclear prolifera- 
tion some of the same approaches 
taken in comprehensive chemical 
weapons legislation, the Chemical and 
Biological Weapons Control and War- 
fare Elimination Act of 1991, which I 
authored with the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. HELMS). 

The main purpose of the act is to cre- 
ate strong barriers against illicit ex- 
ports that would help nations to ac- 
quire nuclear arsenals. Accordingly, 
the bill targets persons and firms that 
materially and with requisite knowl- 
edge contribute through the export of 
goods or technology to the efforts by 
any individual, group or nonnuclear- 
weapons state to acquire 
unsafeguarded weapons-grade uranium 
or plutonium or to use, develop, 
produce, stockpile or otherwise acquire 
a nuclear explosive device. Those en- 
gaged in such activities would lose, 
with certain specified exceptions, the 
right to sell to the U.S. Government 
for at least a year. Banks, insurers, and 
other financial institutions that will- 
ingly back this dangerous nuclear traf- 
fic could also be penalized. 

In addition, the bill prohibits U.S. 
support for multilateral aid that would 
promote the acquisition of 
unsafeguarded nuclear materials or the 
acquisition of nuclear explosive de- 
vices; provides expanded presidential 
authority to impose economic sanc- 
tions against foreign firms under the 
International Emergency Economic 
Powers Act; and requires that the 
President ban Export-Import Bank 
credits to countries that willfully aid 
and abet other countries in the acquisi- 
tion of nuclear explosive devices or 
weapon material. 

Moreover, the bill authorizes pay- 
ment of rewards for information useful 
in halting nuclear proliferation; elimi- 
nates Pakistan’s special exemption 
from Glenn/Symington amendments of 
the Foreign Assistance Act; and, re- 
quires recipients of United States arms 
to comply with their nonproliferation 
commitments. 

At the time of approval of this legis- 
lative initiative by the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. HELMS], and I au- 
thored an amendment substantially ex- 
panding and toughening the sanctions 
that would be applied against nations 
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transferring ог receiving nuclear de- 
vices and the means to make them. 

At present, section 670 of the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961 provides for a 
cutoff of military and economic assist- 
ance, except for humanitarian aid, to 
any nation that transfers a nuclear ех- 
plosive device to a non-nuclear-weapon 
state that either receives such or deto- 
nates one. 

Our experience in recent years has 
demonstrated that section 670 provi- 
sion should be made to apply to compo- 
nents and design information as well. 
Moreover, the Iraq experience and 
other problems have made it abun- 
dantly clear that the list of sanctions 
must be more far reaching so that no 
nation could doubt the severity of the 
price to be paid for nuclear mis- 
behavior. Under these new sanctions 
any nation giving the wherewithal for 
a nuclear device to a nonnuclear-weap- 
on state or any such state receiving 
such help would become а pariah 
among the world’s nations so far as the 
United States was concerned. I would 
hope other nations would follow our 
lead, as they have before in prolifera- 
tion matters. 

The new country sanctions would 
consist of a ban on all foreign assist- 
ance except for humanitarian aid, on 
arms sales and arms sales financing, 
denial of U.S. Government credit or 
other financial assistance; opposition 
to multilateral bank assistance; a ban 
on bank loans except to buy agricul- 
tural commodities and a prohibition on 
exports to the sanctioned nations. 

Mr. President, the headlines of the 
past few months, or even weeks, bear 
stark witness to the continuing and ur- 
gent problems of nonproliferation. Cur- 
rently, the refusal of the North Kore- 
ans to agree to the inspections nec- 
essary for the reassurance of the na- 
tions concerned by the prospect of yet 
another maverick nations seeking nu- 
clear weapons. 

We still face the possibility of serious 
nonproliferation problems emanating 
from the former Soviet Union, with 
particular regard to Russia and 
Ukraine. I think that progress is being 
made in both nations with the strong 
backing of the Clinton administration 
and the Congress. Nonetheless, the pos- 
sible diversion of highly enriched ura- 
nium, weapons grade plutonium, key 
components, scientific knowledge, or 
the scientists themselves remain 
threats of major significance. 

There remain nations throughout the 
world who are committed to the at- 
tainment of a nuclear weapons capabil- 
ity as we should be to thwarting them. 
Our efforts to this end are in our own 
vital national security interests, but 
they also protect our friends and allies, 
as well as innocent peoples throughout 
the world. 

Some believe that the best way to 
deal with potential proliferation is 
through cajolery and sweet talking. 
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There is place for diplomacy. But it 
can well be backed by the kind of big 
stick provided by this legislation. We 
should make it clear that there will be 
rewards for those who help in the cause 
of nonproliferation. At the same time, 
there must be severe punishments for 
companies and corporations that mis- 
behave. 

Mr. President, the Symington 
amendment was conceived and enacted 
nearly two decades ago. It was followed 
by the Glenn amendment, the Nuclear 
Non-Proliferation Act of 1968, the Pres- 
sler amendment, and now the Omnibus 
bill. It is true that they have not saved 
the world from nuclear proliferation. 
Nonetheless, they have stopped pro- 
liferation in many cases, averted it in 
others, and slowed it in still other 
cases. Most importantly, they have 
helped create a climate in which the 
spread of nuclear weapons is anathema 
and those who seek such weapons are 
beyond the pale. 

With this legislation, more effective 
barriers to the spread of weapons that 
ean destroy civilizations will be cre- 
ated. There will remain more to be 
done later. For now, we must not do 
less. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further debate? 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I want to 
inquire of the Senator from Ohio if I 
am identified as a cosponsor of his 
amendment. 

Mr. GLENN. Yes. 

Mr. HELMS. I wanted to be sure 
about that. Of course, we have no ob- 
jection on this side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
is no further debate, the question is on 
agreeing to the amendment. 

The amendment (No. 1321) was agreed 
to. 

Mr. GLENN. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KERRY. I move to lay that mo- 
tion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agree to. 

Mr. KERRY. I suggest the absence of 
а quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, let me 
say that we will shortly propound a 
unanimous consent request with re- 
spect to votes tomorrow, but I would 
put Senators on notice that there will 
be two votes at least tomorrow morn- 
ing beginning at approximately 10 
o'clock in the morning subject to final 
confirmation from the leaders. This is 
a good time still for those who have 
amendments who want to make sure 
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they do not run up against the barrier 
tomorrow to come to the floor. We 
would like to try to dispose of several 
amendments, if possible, or at least 
have the debate, if possible, and lay 
down a few if they need record votes 
tomorrow. So I ask colleagues, if they 
are listening or are here, to come to 
the floor so we can proceed to do that 
so everybody has ample opportunity 
not to run up against tomorrow night’s 
deadline. 

Mr. LOTT addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi. 

Mr. HELMS. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LOTT. I will be glad to defer to 
the Senator from North Carolina. 

Mr. HELMS. I have one amendment 
on behalf of Senator НАТСН, if the Sen- 
ator will yield to me 1 minute. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1322 
(Purpose: To express the sense of the Senate 
regarding Israel's diplomatic status) 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I have an 
amendment, which has been cleared on 
both sides, to offer on behalf of Senator 
HATCH. It is a sense-of-the-Senate that 
the Secretary of State should make the 
issue of Israe]—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If the 
Senator will withhold, the Chair ad- 
vises the Senator that the amendment 
of Senator HELMS is currently pending. 
Without objection, we will set the 
amendment aside. The Senator is rec- 
ognized. 

Mr. HELMS. I assumed that that had 
been done—of Israel's diplomatic sta- 
tus a priority and urge countries that 
receive American aid to immediately 
establish full diplomatic relations with 
the State of Israel. I send this amend- 
ment to the desk and ask that it be 
stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report the amendment. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
HELMS), for Мг. HATCH, for himself, Mr. 
DECONCINI, Mr. MOYNIHAN, Мг. GORTON, Mr. 
LIEBERMAN, Mr. D'AMATO, and Мг. PRESSLER, 
proposes an amendment numbered 1322. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that reading of the 
amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

At the appropriate place in the bill, insert 
the following: 

Sec. The Congress finds that: 

1. Israel continues to be a leader in the 
Middle East peace process and the only de- 
mocracy in the region; 

2. On May 14, 1948, the United States was 
the first country to accord de facto recogni- 
tion to Israel; 

3. After over forty-six years of independ- 
ence Israel is recognized only by 132 coun- 
tries around the world; 

4. 49 countries have no diplomatic relations 
with Israel, including 32 that collectively re- 
ceive in FY 94 over $523 million in U.S. for- 
eign assistance; 

5. China and India recognized the state of 
Israel in 1992; 
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6. Israel is a legitimate state and sovereign 
entity that deserves to be accorded full dip- 
lomatic recognition by members of the inter- 
national community; and 

7. The following states will receive direct 
and indirect U.S. foreign assistance this year 
and have failed to recognize Israel: Afghani- 
stan; Algeria; Bahrain; Bangladesh; Bot- 
swana; Burundi; Cape Verde; Chad; Djibouti; 


Ghana; Guinea; Guinea-Bissau; Indonesia; 
Jordan; Laos; Lebanon; Madagascar; 
Maldives; Mauritania; Morocco; Namibia; 


Niger; Oman; Pakistan; Rwanda; Senegal; 
Somalia; Sri Lanka; Tanzania; Tunisia; 
Uganda; and Yemen. 

Therefore, It is the sense of the Senate 
that the Secretary of State should make the 
issue of Israel's diplomatic status a priority 
and urge countries that receive American aid 
to immediately establish full diplomatic re- 
lations with the state of Israel. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, this 
amendment is simple and straight- 
forward. It urges that the Department 
of State to request that recipients of 
American foreign assistance recognize 
Israel. I do not believe that the State 
Department has done enough to bring 
down the diplomatic walls that con- 
tinue to isolate Israel, and it is my 
hope that this amendment serves as a 
catalyst for action. 

Israel has existed since May 1948. 
Yet, 49 countries have failed to recog- 
nize her legitimate right to exist. Of 
this number, 32 countries receive some 
form of assistance from the United 
States. These states are shown on the 
map. It is imperative that these coun- 
tries in particular understand the im- 
portance that the United States at- 
taches to its relationship with Israel. 

In fact, it is time that the inter- 
national community treat Israel with 
the respect it deserves. Israel has ex- 
isted for almost 46 years and is the 
most willing partner in the peace proc- 
ess. It should be commended rather 
than condemned and ignored by mem- 
bers of the international community. 

In 1992 alone, China and India both 
recognized Israel. I should point out 
that I am pleased that Madagascar, 
which is on this map, decided to estab- 
lish diplomatic ties with Israel begin- 
ning yesterday. Unfortunately, a large 
number of states have failed to follow 
their lead. 

During the past 2 years, I have per- 
sonally sent letters with a number of 
my colleagues to the leaders of Indo- 
nesia, Pakistan, and Bangladesh re- 
questing them to recognize Israel. I 
have appealed personally to ambas- 
sadors of these countries. It is hard for 
me to understand how the PLO can 
enter into negotiations with Israel and 
yet these countries refuse to establish 
ties with Israel. 

I do not understand why Indonesia, 
the largest Moslem country in the 
world, is unable to establish diplomatic 
relations with Israel. I do not under- 
stand why Pakistan is unable to do so. 
I do not understand precisely why Ban- 
gladesh, which has received substantial 
American aid during a series of natural 
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disasters, denies one of our most im- 
portant ally’s the most basic and fun- 
damental right accorded to a state. 

I do not understand why Kuwait—a 
country that the United States helped 
liberate from Iraqi aggression—has not 
recognized Israel. While Kuwait does 
not receive direct American aid at this 
point, it was the most direct bene- 
ficiary of the Persian Gulf war. 

Most important, I do not understand 
why the State Department is not doing 
more in this area. The United States 
will provide over $523 million to 32 of 
these countries that do not recognize 
Israel. I believe that every U.S. ambas- 
sador in such a country should be re- 
quired to raise this issue with the host 
government. 

I believe that only then will these 
countries get the message that the 
United States is serious about this 
matter. 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, before we 
vote on this amendment I wish to 
make sure the RECORD reflects that 
this amendment is accepted in the spir- 
it of encouraging further progress with 
respect to the peace process in the Mid- 
dle East. The-sense-of-the-Senate 
states, in the amendment, that the 
Secretary of State should make the 
issue of Israel's diplomatic status a pri- 
ority. I think there should be no infer- 
ence that it is not now a priority. 

Just over this weekend in Davos, 
Switzerland, where Foreign Minister 
Peres met with Yasser Arafat, there 
was significant discussion in the peace 
process with indications of significant 
progress being made. But at that meet- 
ing, in Davos, of the world economic 
community, former Assistant Sec- 
retary Spero said publicly, in the pres- 
ence of Arafat, that it is time for the 
Arab communities to end the economic 
boycott, and there was resounding ap- 
plause from the community, including 
the applause, I might add, of Yasser 
Arafat. 

So this is very much on the adminis- 
tration’s agenda. The Secretary him- 
self has been obviously deeply involved 
in the process. 

In the spirit of encouraging future 
and continued support, we accept this 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further debate on the amendment? If 
not, the question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment (No. 1322) was agreed 
to. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote. 

Mr. KERRY. I move to lay that mo- 
tion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1315 

Mr. LOTT. Mr. President, I might 

speak briefly again, with regard to my 
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amendment that I offered earlier this 
afternoon, to respond to some ques- 
tions that were propounded by the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts. 

Just so I can bring Members back to 
the issue being discussed, my amend- 
ment would say that for those coun- 
tries which do not support the United 
States at least 25 percent of the time, 
they would lose their military and se- 
curity assistance. It is not applicable 
to humanitarian or developmental aid; 
it is only applicable to international 
military, education and training, for- 
eign military financing and economic 
support fund. I think the American 
people would be truly outraged if they 
knew in fact that we were giving mili- 
tary aid—I am not talking about hu- 
manitarian aid; I am talking about 
military aid—to countries that vote 
against us 80 percent of the time. So 
that is the amendment that is pending. 

It has been suggested that this is not 
really a good way to do it because it 
might include procedural votes. Well, 
first of all, as Senators, we all know 
that sometimes the real vote is the 
procedural vote. In fact, more often 
than not the real vote in the Senate is 
the procedural vote. But this amend- 
ment sets the threshold low enough to 
accommodate votes which have no di- 
rect bearing on significant issues where 
America has taken a specific position. 
Members of Congress are fully aware of 
how an organization of this type can 
take selective votes and make it re- 
flect any position they might want. So 
by setting it this low, 25 percent—that 
is all we ask—I think that takes care 
of the argument that it might involve 
too many procedural votes. 

The Senator from Massachusetts 

said. What kind of votes are we talk- 
ing about?“ I have here—and this is 
really the booklet on which we base 
this amendment—the voting practices 
of the United Nations in the year 1992 
as compiled by the U.S. Department of 
State. This is not some organization 
unrelated to the position in the United 
Nations. This is our own State Depart- 
ment. 
In this booklet they have the list of 
how countries vote, what percentage of 
the time they vote with us, the number 
of absences, and everything. But they 
also went on to select some key issues 
they thought were very important. So 
this is a case where we have countries 
voting against our position on such 
things as the United States embargo of 
Cuba—I would say that is pretty im- 
portant—a number of resolutions in- 
volving Israel, including one on the 
Middle East and the Golan Heights; 
here is one with regard to the situation 
in Bosnia and Herzegovina. So these 
are a lot of very important votes where 
sometimes those we thought were our 
allies were voting against us 80 percent 
of the time. 

Now, some of these countries, if they 
will improve their percentage of voting 
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with us just 5 ог 10 percent of the time, 
they would still be eligible. This is a 
very low percentage, but it is very im- 
portant. Also, if this had been in place 
last year, we would have saved $190 
million in foreign military assistance. 

So I just wanted to respond to that 
and put that information in the 
RECORD. 

These are important votes. There are 
cases here, countries, that we have 
helped for many, many years that are 
voting against us 75, 76 and 80 percent 
of the time. I think we should ask that 
some of our allies do a little better job, 
quit voting like they are a part of the 
Third World or country bloc, and sup- 
port the United States. As I have 
pointed out, in the last year even Rus- 
sia voted with us over 59 percent of the 
time. 

So I do not think it is asking too 
much for some of our closest allies to 
at least vote with us and certainly vote 
with us on these very important issues. 

We are still working on trying to get 
an agreement on perhaps a unanimous- 
consent request on how this will be 
structured and on having a vote. But 
we have not gotten that worked out 
yet. I hope we will have that completed 
in a few minutes. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, I thank 
my friend from Mississippi. I think 
that the answers to those questions are 
helpful. We were just discussing this a 
few minutes ago. I think there may 
still be some concern in some quarters 
on our side about some of the countries 
that get pulled into this prohibition as 
a consequence. 

I can understand on the surface one 
would say to oneself, well, if they are 
voting with us less than 25 percent of 
the time, to heck with them, they 
should not get the aid. I know there is 
that sort of quick and easy take on it. 

All I am trying to do is make sure we 
have looked at it carefully to under- 
stand precisely what the impact might 
or might not be. 

But you would see Cyprus pulled into 
this. You would see Jordan pulled into 
this which might have an impact obvi- 
ously on the peace process. You would 
have the Philippines pulled into it; 
President Ramos and others involved 
in some very tricky balancing of na- 
tionalistic internal politics versus 
their desire to try to maintain a rela- 
tionship with us. 

So I just want to understand care- 
fully the implications which is why we 
just are going to take a little time here 
to take a look at it further. 

So if my colleagues will bear with us, 
I think we will just temporarily set it 
aside and maybe deal with it either 
today or tomorrow. I believe Senator 
SARBANES wanted to speak on this. I 
had heard earlier Senator MOYNIHAN 
might want to speak on it. So if we 
could simply reserve judgment on it 
until that time. 
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Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, let me 
just bring colleagues up to date on 
where we are. 

As everybody knows, on Thursday we 
entered into an agreement with respect 
to amendments. We have proceeded 
through a number of amendments on 
the list. But there are still a number 
outstanding. 

We are specifically here today in 
order to provide people an opportunity 
to bring amendments to the floor. We 
do not want to cut anybody off or not 
provide them the opportunity to bring 
those amendments. 

Obviously, as is the pattern here, to- 
morrow, Tuesday, we will become a lit- 
tle busier, and all amendments are fro- 
zen in such a way that if they are not 
offered fully by 6 o’clock tomorrow 
evening, they are not eligible to be of- 
fered. 

So I ask colleagues if they do have 
any amendments at this time to let us 
know immediately. If they can come to 
the floor right now, we would appre- 
ciate their doing so. We will shortly 
propound a unanimous-consent request 
with respect to votes tomorrow morn- 
ing. 

I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The RESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
PELL). Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

Without objection, 
amendment is set aside. 
AMENDMENT NO. 1323 
(Purpose: To amend the United Nations Par- 
ticipation Act of 1945 to facilitate coordi- 
nation between the executive and legisla- 
tive branches of Government regarding 

U.S. participation in, or the use of U.S. 

funds for, U.N, peacekeeping activities) 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I send an 
amendment to the desk and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Kansas [Mr. DOLE], for 
himself, Mr. PRESSLER, Mr. DOMENICI, Mr. 
NICKLES, Mr. COCHRAN, Mr. HELMS, Mr. SIMP- 
SON, Mr. D'AMATO, Mr. COVERDELL, Mr. 
GREGG, Mr. GORTON, Mr. THURMOND, Mr. 
KEMPTHORNE, Mr. LUGAR, Mr. MURKOWSKI, 
and Mr. DURENBERGER, proposes an amend- 
ment numbered 1323. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that reading of the 
amendment be dispensed with. 


the pending 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

Beginning on page 74, strike out line 6 and 
all that follows through line 18 on page 79. 

On page 79, line 19, strike out “SEC. 170A.“ 
and insert in lieu thereof SEC. 167.”. 

On page 179, after line 6, add the following 
new title: 

TITLE VIII—PEACE POWERS ACT OF 1994 
SECTION 801. SHORT TITLE. 

This title may be cited as the “Реасе Pow- 
ers Act of 1994”, 

SEC, 802. STATEMENT OF PURPOSES. 

The purposes of this title are to— 

(1) maintain and ensure the primacy of 
United States national security interests 
with respect to United States participation 
in and support for United Nations peacekeep- 
ing activities; 

(2) strengthen congressional oversight of 
United Nations peacekeeping activities and 
other United Nations activities; 

(3) provide for advance notification to the 
Congress regarding anticipated United Na- 
tions peacekeeping activities; 

(4) ensure that the United States contribu- 
tions to United Nations peacekeeping activi- 
ties are fair and equitable; and 

(5) otherwise facilitate coordination be- 
tween the executive and legislative branches 
of Government regarding United States par- 
ticipation in and support for United Nations 
peacekeeping activities. 

SEC. 803, DEFINITIONS. 

(a) AMENDMENT.—The United Nations Par- 
ticipation Act of 1945 (22 U.S.C. 287 et seq.) is 
amended by adding at the end the following 
new section: 

“Sec. 10. For purposes of this Act 

“(1) the term ‘appropriate congressional 
committees’ means the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices, and the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions of the Senate and the Committee on 
Appropriations, the Committee on Armed 
Services, and the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs of the House of Representatives; 

“(2) the term ‘Permanent Representative’ 
means the Permanent Representative of the 
United States to the United Nations ap- 
pointed by the President pursuant to section 
2 of this Act; and 

“(8) the term ‘United Nations peacekeeping 
activities’ means any international peace- 
keeping, peacemaking, peace-enforcing, or 
similar activity involving the use of nation- 
als of member countries of the United Ма- 
tions that is authorized by the Security 
Council under chapter VI or УП of the Unit- 
ed Nations Charter.“ 

(b) APPLICABILITY TO NONAMENDATORY PRO- 
VISIONS.—The definitions contained in the 
amendment made by subsection (a) also 
apply with respect to the provisions of this 
title that do not amend the United Nations 
Participation Act of 1945. 

SEC. 804. NOTICE TO CONGRESS OF PROPOSED 
UNITED NATIONS PEACEKEEPING 
A 

Section 4 of the United Nations Participa- 
tion Act of 1945 (22 U.S.C. 287b) is amended— 

(1) by striking the second sentence; 

(2) by inserting (a)“ before “Тһе Presi- 
dent“; and 

(3) by adding at the end the following: 

““(b)(1) Except as provided in paragraph (2), 
at least 15 days before any vote in the Secu- 
rity Council to authorize any United Nations 
peacekeeping activity or any other action 
under the Charter of the United Nations (in- 
cluding any extension, modification, suspen- 
sion, or termination of any previously au- 
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thorized United Nations peacekeeping activ- 
ity or other action) which would involve the 
use of United States Armed Forces or the ex- 
penditure of United States funds, the Presi- 
dent shall submit to the appropriate congres- 
sional committees a notification with re- 
spect to the proposed action. This notifica- 
tion shall include a description of any antici- 
pated involvement of United States Armed 
Forces, a cost assessment of such action (in- 
cluding the total estimated cost and the 
United States share of such cost), the mis- 
sion and objectives of United States Armed 
Forces that would participate in such action, 
the duration and estimated termination date 
of the action, and the source of funding for 
the United States share of the costs of the 
action (whether in an annual budget request, 
reprogramming notification, a budget 
amendment, or a supplemental budget re- 


quest). 

“(2) If the President determines that an 
emergency exists which prevents submission 
of the 15-day advance notification specified 
in paragraph (1) and that the proposed action 
is in the national security interests of the 
United States, the notification described in 
paragraph (1) shall be provided in a timely 
manner but no later than 48 hours after the 
vote by the Security Council.”’. 

SEC. 805. TRANSMITTAL TO CONGRESS OF UNIT- 
ED NATIONS RESOLUTIONS AND RE- 
PORTS. 

Section 4 of the United Nations Participa- 
tion Act of 1945 (22 U.S.C. 287b), as amended 
by section 804 of this title, is further amend- 
ed by adding at the end the following: 

“(сХ1) Not later than 24 hours after adop- 
tion by the Security Council of a resolution 
authorizing United Nations peacekeeping ac- 
tivities or any other action under the Char- 
ter of the United Nations (including any ex- 
tension, modification, suspension, or termi- 
nation of any previously authorized United 
Nations peacekeeping activity or other ac- 
tion) which would involve the use of United 
States Armed Forces or the expenditure of 
United States funds, the Permanent Rep- 
resentative shall transmit the text of such 
resolution and any supporting documenta- 
tion to the appropriate congressional com- 
mittees. 

“(2) The Permanent Representative shall 
promptly transmit to the appropriate con- 
gressional committees any report prepared 
by the United Nations containing an assess- 
ment of any proposed, ongoing, or concluded 
United Nations peacekeeping activity.“ 

SEC. 806. NOTICE TO CONGRESS REGARDING 
CONTRIBUTI: NA- 


Section 4 of the United Nations Participa- 
tion Act of 1945 (22 U.S.C. 287b), as amended 
by sections 804 and 805 of this title, is further 
amended by adding at the end the following: 

*(d)(1) Not later than 15 days after the 
United Nations submits a billing requesting 
a payment by the United States of any con- 
tribution for United Nations peacekeeping 
activities, the President shall so notify the 
appropriate congressional committees. 

“(2) The President shall notify the appro- 
priate congressional committees at least 15 
days before the United States obligates funds 
for any assessed or voluntary contribution 
for United Nations peacekeeping activities, 
except that if the President determines that 
an emergency exists which prevents compli- 
ance with the requirement that such notifi- 
cation be provided 15 days in advance and 
that such contribution is in the national se- 
curity interests of the United States, such 
notification shall be provided in a timely 
manner but no later than 48 hours after such 
obligation.“. 
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БЕС. 807. NOTICE TO CONGRESS REGARDING 
UNITED 


Section 7 of the United Nations Participa- 
tion Act of 1945 (22 U.S.C. 287d-1) is amend- 
ed— 

(1) іп subsection (а), by inserting “other 
than subsection (e)(1)" after “any other 
law”; and 

(2) by adding at the end the following new 
subsection: 

“(ех1) Except as provided in paragraph (2), 
at least 15 days before any agency or entity 
of the United States Government makes 
available to the United Nations any assist- 
ance or facility to support or facilitate Unit- 
ed Nations peacekeeping activities, the 
President shall so notify the appropriate 
congressional committees. 

“(2) If the President determines that ап 
emergency exists which prevents compliance 
with the requirement that notification be 
provided 15 days in advance and that such 
contribution is in the national security in- 
terests of the United States, such notifica- 
tion shall be provided in a timely manner 
but no later than 48 hours after the assist- 
ance or facility is made available to the 
United Nations. 

(3) For purposes of this subsection, the 
term assistance 

“(A) means assistance of any kind, includ- 
ing logistical support, supplies, goods, or 
services (including command, control, com- 
munications or intelligence assistance and 
training), and the grant of rights of passage; 
and 

„B) includes assistance provided through 
in-kind contributions or through the provi- 
sion of support, supplies, goods, or services 
on any terms, including on a grant, lease, 
loan, or reimbursable basis; but 

C) does not include the payment of as- 
sessed or voluntary contributions.“ 

БЕС. 808. UNITED STATES CONTRIBUTIONS TO 
UNITED NATIONS PEACEKEEPING 
ACTIVITIES. 


Section 4 of the United Nations Participa- 
tion Act of 1945 (22 U.S.C. 287b), as amended 
by section 804, 805, and 806 of this title, is 
further amended by adding at the end the 
following: 

(ei!) The President shall, at the time of 
submission of his annual budget request to 
the Congress, submit a report to the Con- 
gress on the anticipated budget for the fiscal 
year for United States participation in Unit- 
ed Nations peacekeeping activities. 

“(2) The report required by paragraph (1) 
shall state— 

“(А) the aggregate amount of funds avail- 
able to the United Nations for that fiscal 
year, including assessed and voluntary con- 
tributions, which may be made available for 
United Nations peacekeeping activities; and 

“(В) the aggregate amount of funds (from 
all accounts) and the aggregate costs of in- 
kind contributions that the United States 
proposes to make available to the United Na- 
tions for that fiscal year for United Nations 
peacekeeping activities. 

“(3) The President shall include in his 
budget submission for fiscal year 1996 a pro- 
jection of all United States costs for United 
Nations peacekeeping activities during each 
of fiscal years 1996, 1997, and 1998, including 
costs of in-kind contributions and assessed 
and voluntary contributions.“ 

ВЕС. 809. ANNUAL REPORTS ON UNITED STATES 
CONTRIBUTIONS TO UNITED NA- 
TIONS PEACEKEEPING ACTIVITIES. 

Section 4 of the United Nations Participa- 
tion Act of 1945 (22 U.S.C. 287b), as amended 
by sections 804, 805, 806, and 808 of this title, 
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is further amended by adding at the end the 
following: 

(%%%) Not later than 90 days after the date 
of enactment of this subsection and each 
year thereafter at the time of the President's 
budget submission to the Congress, the Sec- 
retary of State, after consultation with the 
heads of other relevant Federal agencies (in- 
cluding the Secretary of Defense), shall sub- 
mit to the appropriate congressional com- 
mittees a report on United States contribu- 
tions to United Nations peacekeeping activi- 
ties. 

“(2) Each such report shall include the fol- 
lowing information: 

A) The number and nature of ongoing 
United Nations peacekeeping activities. 

“(В) The priority accorded to each ongoing 
United Nations peacekeeping activity, and 
the anticipated duration of each such activ- 
ity. 

“(С) An assessment of the effectiveness of 
each ongoing United Nations peacekeeping 
activity, its relationship to United States 
national security interests, and the efforts 
by the United Nations to resolve the rel- 
evant armed conflicts; and the projected ter- 
mination dates for each such activity. 

„D) Тһе total costs of each United Na- 
tions peacekeeping activity, both ongoing 
and concluded, and the total cost of all such 
activities. 

“(Е) The amount of United States assessed 
and voluntary contributions to each such ac- 
tivity, and the total of such contributions to 
all such activities. 

F) The incremental costs incurred by the 
Department of Defense for each such activ- 
ity, and for all such activities. 

““G) Any other assistance (as defined in 
section 7(e) of this Act, as added by the 
Peace Powers Act of 1994) made available by 
the United States for United Nations peace- 
keeping activities, specifying which assist- 
ance was provided on a reimbursable basis 
and which was provided on a non-re-im- 
bursable basis or on concessional terms. 

“(H) An assessment of the United Nations 
management and support for United Nations 
peacekeeping activities, including all rec- 
ommendations for improvement made by the 
United States and any action to implement 
such recommendations by the United Na- 
tions. 

“(1) A detailed description (Including dol- 
lar amounts expended and credited) of efforts 
by the United States Government to seek 
and receive credit toward the United States 
assessment for United Nations peacekeeping 
activities for all United States assistance 
provided in support of United Nations peace- 
keeping objectives. 

“(3) The first report submitted pursuant to 
this subsection shall include information 
with respect to costs and contributions for 
all United Nations peacekeeping activities 
since October 1945. Subsequent reports shall 
include such information for the imme- 
diately preceding fiscal year and (to the ex- 
tent such information is available) for the 
then current fiscal year.“. 

SEC. 810. REIMBURSEMENT TO THE UNITED 
STATES FOR IN-KIND CONTRIBU- 
TIONS TO UNITED NATIONS PEACE- 
KEEPING ACTIVITIES. 

Section 7 of the United Nations Participa- 
tion Act of 1945 (22 U.S.C. 287d-1), as amended 
by section 807 of this title, is further amend- 
ed— 


(1) in subsection (b 

(А) by striking all that follows: Pro- 
vided," through “Provided further,’’; 

(B) by adding at the end the following: 
“The Secretary of Defense may waive the re- 
quirement for such reimbursement if the 
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Secretary, after consultation with the Sec- 
retary of State and the Director of the Office 
of Management and Budget, determines that 
an emergency exists which justifies waiver of 
that requirement. Any such waiver shall be 
submitted to the appropriate congressional 
committees at least 15 days before it takes 
effect, except that if the President deter- 
mines that an emergency exists which pre- 
vents compliance with the requirement that 
the notification be provided 15 days in ad- 
vance and that the provision under sub- 
section (a)(1) or (2) of personnel or assistance 
on а nonreimbursable basis is in the national 
security interests of the United States, such 
notification shall be provided in a timely 
manner but no later than 48 hours after such 
waiver takes effect.; and 

(2) by adding at the end the following new 
subsections: 

“(0 In any fiscal year (beginning in fiscal 
year 1995), appropriated funds may not be 
used to pay any United States assessed or 
voluntary contribution for United Nations 
peacekeeping activities until the Secretary 
of Defense certifies to the Congress that the 
United Nations has reimbursed the Depart- 
ment of Defense directly for all goods and 
services that were provided to the United 
Nations by the Department of Defense on a 
reimbursable basis during the preceding fis- 
cal year for United Nations peacekeeping ac- 
tivities, including personnel and assistance 
provided under this section (except to the ex- 
tent that the authority of subsection (b) to 
waive the reimbursement requirement was 
exercised with respect to such personnel or 
assistance). 

(gi) The Secretary of State shall ensure 
that goods and services provided on a reim- 
bursable basis by the Department of Defense 
to the United Nations for United Nations 
peacekeeping operations are reimbursed at 
the appropriate value, as determined by the 
Department of Defense. 

“(2) Not later than one year after the date 
of enactment of this subsection, the Perma- 
nent Representative shall submit a report to 
the appropriate congressional committees on 
all actions taken by the United States mis- 
sion to the United Nations to achieve the ob- 
jective described in paragraph (1).”. 

SEC. 811. LIMITATION ON USE OF DEPARTMENT 
OF DEFENSE FUNDS FOR UNITED 
NATIONS PEACEKEEPING ACTIVI- 


Beginning October 1, 1995, funds made 
available to the Department of Defense (in- 
cluding funds for “Operation and Mainte- 
папсе”) shall be available for— 

(1) United States assessed or voluntary 
contributions for United Nations peacekeep- 
ing activities, or 

(2) the incremental costs associated with 
the participation of United States Armed 
Forces in United Nations peacekeeping ac- 
tivities, 


only to the extent that the Congress has by 

law specifically made those funds available 

for such purposes. 

SEC, 812. ASSESSED CONTRIBUTIONS FOR UNIT- 
ED NATIONS PEACEKEEPING ACTIVI- 
TIES. 

(a) REASSESSMENT OF CONTRIBUTION PER- 
CENTAGES.—The Permanent Representative 
should make every effort to ensure that the 
United Nations completes an overall review 
and reassessment of each nation’s assessed 
contributions for United Nations peacekeep- 
ing activities. As part of the overall review 
and assessment, the Permanent Representa- 
tive should make every effort to advance the 
concept that host governments and other 
governments in the region where a United 
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Nations peacekeeping activity is carried out 
should bear a greater burden of its financial 


cost. 

(b) UNITED STATES CONTRIBUTIONS.—(1) The 
Permanent Representative should make 
every effort to obtain agreement by the 
United Nations to a United States assessed 
contribution for United Nations peacekeep- 
ing activities that is no greater a percentage 
of such contributions by аП countries than 
the United States percentage share of as- 
sessed contributions for other United Na- 
tions activities, 

(2) The Congress declares that, effective for 
fiscal year 1996, it does not intend to make 
available funds for payment of United States 
assessed or voluntary contributions for Unit- 
ed Nations peacekeeping activities that ex- 
ceed 25 percent of the total amount of the as- 
sessed and voluntary contributions of all 
countries for such activities unless, after the 
date of enactment of this title, the Congress 
enacts a statute specifically authorizing a 
greater percentage contribution. 

(3) The Permanent Representative shall in- 
form the Secretary General of the congres- 
sional intent expressed in paragraph (2). 

SEC. 813. “BUY AMERICA” REQUIREMENT. 

No funds may be obligated or expended to 
рау any United States assessed or voluntary 
contribution for United Nations peacekeep- 
ing activities unless the Secretary of State 
determines and certifies to the appropriate 
congressional committees that United 
States manufacturers and suppliers are being 
given opportunities to provide equipment, 
services, and material for such activities 
equal to those being given to foreign manu- 
facturers and suppliers. 

SEC. 814. UNITED STATES PERSONNEL TAKEN 
PRISONER 


TILATERAL PEACEKEEPING FORCES. 

(a) FINDINGS.—The Congress finds that— 

(1) until recent years United States mili- 
tary personnel rarely served as part of multi- 
lateral forces under the United Nations or 
regional international organizations; 

(2) despite infrequent service as part of 
multilateral forces, United States personnel, 
such as Colonel William Higgins in Lebanon, 
have been captured, tortured, and murdered; 

(3) in recent years, United States military 
personnel have served much more frequently 
as part of multilateral forces; 

(4) the capture and torture of Chief War- 
rant Officer Michael Durant in Somalia in 
October 1993 was a horrendous and recent ex- 
ample of the risk to United States personnel 
in multilateral forces; 

(5) continued multilateral service increases 
the probability that United States military 
personnel will be captured, and subject to 
mistreatment; 

(6) United States military personnel cap- 
tured while serving as part of multilateral 
forces have not been treated as prisoners of 
war under the 1949 Geneva Conventions and 
other international agreements intended to 
protect prisoners of war; and 

(7) failure of United States military per- 
sonnel serving as part of a multilateral force 
to receive protection under international law 
increases the risk to personnel while serving 
in multinational forces. 

(b) PoLicy.—It is the sense of the Congress 
that— 

(1) the President should take immediate 
steps, unilaterally and in appropriate inter- 
national bodies, to assure that any United 
States military personnel serving as part of 
a multilateral force who are captured are ac- 
corded the protection accorded to prisoners 
of war; and 

(2) the President should also take all nec- 
essary steps to bring to justice all individ- 
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uals responsible for any mistreatment, tor- 
ture, or death of United States military per- 
sonnel who are captured while serving in a 
multilateral force. 

(c) REPORT.—Each report submitted pursu- 
ant to section 4(f) of the United Nations Par- 
ticipation Act of 1945 (as added by section 809 
of this title), shall include a separate section 
setting forth— 

(1) the status under international law of 
members of multilateral peacekeeping 
forces, including the legal status of such per- 
sonnel if captured, missing, or detained, 

(2) the extent of the risk for United States 
military personnel who are captured while 
participating in multinational peacekeeping 
forces in cases where their captors fail to re- 
spect the 1949 Geneva Conventions and other 
international agreements intended to pro- 
tect prisoners of war, and 

(3) the specific steps that have been taken 
to protect United States military personnel 
participating in multinational peacekeeping 
forces, together (if necessary) with any rec- 
ommendations for the enactment of legisla- 
tion to achieve that objective. 

SEC. 815. PROVISION OF INTELLIGENCE TO THE 
UNITED NATIONS. 

(a) REQUIREMENT FOR AGREEMENTS.—The 
United States may provide intelligence to 
the United Nations only pursuant to a writ- 
ten agreement between the President and 
the Secretary General of the United Nations 
specifying— 

(1) the types of intelligence to be provided 
to the United Nations; 

(2) the circumstances under which intel- 
ligence may be provided to the United Na- 
tions; and 

(3) the procedures to be observed by the 
United Nations— 

(A) concerning who shall have access to 
the intelligence provided; and 

(B) to protect the intelligence against dis- 
closure not authorized by the agreement. 
Any such agreement shall be effective for a 
period not to exceed one year from the date 
on which the agreement enters into force. 

(b) ADVANCE NOTIFICATION TO CONGRESS.— 
An agreement described in subsection (a) 
shall be effective only if the President has 
transmitted the agreement to the Select 
Committee on Intelligence of the Senate and 
the Permanent Select Committee on Intel- 
ligence of the House of Representatives not 
less than 30 days in advance of the entry into 
force of the agreement. 

(c) DELEGATION OF AUTHORITY.—The Presi- 
dent may delegate the authority and assign 
the duties of the President under this section 
only to the Secretary of Defense or the Di- 
rector of Central Intelligence. 

(d) EXCEPTIONS.—Subsection (a) shall not 
apply to the provision of intelligence— 

(1) only to and for the use of United States 
Government personnel serving with the 
United Nations; or 

(2) essential for the protection of nationals 
of the United States, including members of 
the United States Armed Forces and civilian 
personnel of the United States Government. 

(e) EXISTING LAW.—Nothing in this section 
shall be construed to— 

(1) impair or otherwise affect the authority 
of the Director of Central Intelligence to 
protect intelligence sources and methods 
from unauthorized disclosure pursuant to 
section 103(c)(5) of the National Security Act 
of 1947 (50 U.S.C. 403(c)(5)); or 

(2) supersede or otherwise affect the provi- 
sions of— 

(A) title V of the National Security Act of 
1947; or 

(B) section 112b of title 1, United States 
Code. 
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(Ғ) EFFECTIVE DATE.—This section takes ef- 
fect 60 days after the date of enactment of 
this section. 

SEC. 816. UNITED NATIONS PEACEKEEPING 
BUDGETARY AND MANAGEMENT RE- 
FORM. 

(a) WITHHOLDING OF CONTRIBUTIONS FOR 
UNITED NATIONS PEACEKEEPING.—({1) At the 
beginning of each fiscal year (beginning with 
fiscal year 1995), 20 percent of the amounts of 
funds made available for United States as- 
sessed contributions for United Nations 
peacekeeping activities shall be withheld 
from obligation and expenditure unless a 
certification has been made under subsection 
(b). 

(2) For each fiscal year (beginning with fis- 
cal year 1995), the United States may not рау 
any voluntary contribution for international 
peacekeeping activities unless a certification 
has been made under subsection (b). 

(b) CERTIFICATION.—The certification re- 
ferred to in subsection (a) is a certification 
by the President to the Congress that— 

(1) the United Nations has established an 
independent and objective Office of Inspector 
General to conduct and supervise audits, in- 
spections, and investigations relating to the 
United Nations peacekeeping activities car- 
ried out by the United Nations; 

(2) the Secretary General of the United Na- 
tions has appointed an Inspector General, 
with the consent of the General Assembly, 
solely the basis of integrity and dem- 
onstrated ability in accounting, auditing, fi- 
nancial analysis, law, management analysis, 
public administration, or investigations; 

(3) the United Nations Office of Inspector 
General is authorized to— 

(A) make investigations and reports relat- 
ing to the administration of the United Na- 
tions peacekeeping activities carried out by 
the United Nations; 

(B) have access to all records and docu- 
ments or other material available which re- 
late to those activities; and 

(C) have direct and prompt access to rel- 
evant officials of the United Nations, includ- 
ing any official of the United Nations Sec- 
retariat; 

(4) the United Nations Office of Inspector 
General is keeping the Secretary General 
and the members of the Security Council 
fully informed about problems, deficiencies, 
and the necessity for, and progress of, cor- 
rective action; 

(5) the United Nations has established 
measures to protect the identity of, and to 
prevent reprisals against, any staff member 
making a complaint or disclosing informa- 
tion to, or cooperating in any investigation 
or inspection by the Office of the Inspector 
General; and 

(6) the United Nations has enacted proce- 
dures to ensure compliance with Inspector 
General recommendations. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, this 
amendment is, with two exceptions, 
identical to S. 1803, the Peace Powers 
Act, which I introduced last week to- 
gether with 12 cosponsors. Three more 
Senators have now added their name as 
cosponsors of this amendment. The leg- 
islation has also been introduced in the 
House by Congressman HYDE. 

Some may ask why the attention of 
the Congress has turned to U.N. peace- 
keeping. The fact of the matter is that 
the United Nations is now engaged in 
peacekeeping operations in more than 
20 countries with some 80,000 personnel. 
The U.S. taxpayers will be asked to pay 
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$1 billion more this year for peacekeep- 
ing, than the $401 million already ap- 
propriated by Congress for that pur- 
pose. 

But, we are not just talking about fi- 
nancial obligations. U.S. military per- 
sonnel are increasingly involved in 
U.N. operations. Let us not forget that 
29 Americans lost their lives, and 170 
more were wounded, to carry out a 
U.N. mission in Somalia that began as 
feeding hungry Somalis and evolved 
into law enforcement and Nation- 
Building. 

Mr. President, substantial financial 
and military assistance is being pro- 
vided to the United Nations, and, in 
ever more creative ways—to avoid con- 
gressional oversight and to circumvent 
legislative restrictions. For example, 
tanks are being leased to Boutros 
Boutros-Ghali to circumvent a congres- 
sional prohibition on aid. Votes in the 
U.N. Security Council commit United 
States Forces and United States dol- 
lars to U.N.-initiated operations in 
places from Georgia to Liberia, from 
Mozambique to Western Sahara, yet, 
these votes to begin new or to expand 
existing peacekeeping operations are 
made in the absence of consultation 
with Congress. 

In addition, intelligence is being pro- 
vided on an ad hoc basis—despite the 
fact that the United Nations includes 
such States as Libya, Iran, and North 
Korea as members. 

Meanwhile, the U.N. Secretary Gen- 
eral’s position seems to be growing in 
authority and shrinking in account- 
ability. Boutros Boutros-Ghali asserts 
veto power over the use of NATO air 
power in the former Yugoslavia, while 
thumbing his nose at United States 
proposals for an independent inspector 
general at the United Nations. 

The rate of assessment for the U.S. 
share of peacekeeping keeps increas- 
ing. And, new assessments keep piling 
up with no discussions with Congress 
on how to pay for old ones. 

In sum, Mr. President, U.N. peace- 
keeping—both at headquarters, New 
York, and in the field—is out of con- 
trol. 

This amendment seeks to introduce 
congressional oversight into the peace- 
keeping decisionmaking process and 
place some reasonable limits on U.S. 
participation in U.N. peacekeeping— 
without restricting the President's 
ability to act as Commander in Chief. 

(Mrs. BOXER assumed the chair.) 

Mr. DOLE. The United Nations Par- 
ticipation Act, passed in 1945, has only 
been amended twice—the last time 
nearly 30 years ago in 1965. My amend- 
ment simply brings the United Nation 
Participation Act into the modern 
world. 

While the cosponsors of this legisla- 
tion to date have all been Republican, 
I do not view the U.S. role in United 
Nations peacekeeping as a Republican- 
Democrat issue. This is a matter be- 
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tween the Congress and the executive— 
it is not about partisan politics, but 
арма» responsible congressional over- 
sight. 

This amendment will put Congress 
back in the loop. The legislation is the 
product of many hours of discussions 
and incorporates many ideas from my 
colleagues, especially Senator PRES- 
SLER and Senator DOMENICI. 

I have made two changes in offering 
this amendment. First, I have changed 
the withholding percentage of U.S. 
peacekeeping assessments until the ap- 
pointment of an independent inspector 
general from 50 to 20 percent, to reflect 
the overwhelming bipartisan support 
for the Pressler-Byrd amendment— 
which passed 93-6 last week. 

Second, I have decided to refrain, for 
the time being, because of administra- 
tion concern. They have been up and 
talked to us. At least some of the ad- 
ministration representatives have 
talked to our staff. So we have re- 
frained for the time being of offering 
the provision on foreign command. 

While I do not think American serv- 
icemen and women should be asked to 
risk their lives for the U.N. flag, I do 
not want debate on the Peace Powers 
Act to be sidetracked by the constitu- 
tional issues raised by limiting foreign 
command. However, I may offer the 
foreign command amendment before 
the end of consideration of this bill, 
but I know it is a matter of great con- 
cern, probably the hottest button in 
the package. The administration is 
concerned, and we would like to accom- 
modate the administration if we can in 
that area. 

Madam President, this legislation at- 
tempts a balance between a wide range 
of views. Some Senators wanted to go 
much further in various provisions 
while others may think certain ele- 
ments go too far. 

Section 804 requires notification to 
Congress before U.N. Security Council 
votes on peacekeeping. It does not, 
contrary to some media reports, re- 
quire congressional authorization be- 
fore such votes. That is the view, for 
example, of my colleague from Ne- 
braska, Senator KERREY, who wrote 
last October: Every decision to par- 
ticipate in a U.N. peacekeeping oper- 
ation should be subject to congres- 
sional approval.” 

That is precisely what we do. Instead 
of requiring authorization, the Peace 
Powers Act requires advance notifica- 
tion—and contains an exception for 
emergency situations. This provision— 
as well as many others in the amend- 
ment—should be welcomed by the ad- 
ministration as a way to facilitate con- 
sultation and share responsibility with 
the Congress. As the experience in So- 
malia taught us, with Congress in on 
the takeoff, the landings will be much 
easier—even if there is a crash landing. 
Sometimes you cannot avoid that. 
Sometimes things do not work out 
quite the way everyone plans. 
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There may be those who argue that 
this amendment amounts to massive 
new legislation that should be subject 
to hearings before it is voted on. I 
would point out, however, that much of 
this legislation has received broad bi- 
partisan support in previous congres- 
sional action. Eight sections of this 
amendment are already in the underly- 
ing legislation in some form or in- 
cluded in the fiscal year 1994 Com- 
merce, Justice, State Appropriations 
Act. 

There are new provisions in this 
bill—on ensuring the safety of Ameri- 
cans captured in U.N. peacekeeping op- 
erations, on providing notice of U.N. 
bills submitted to the United States, 
on transmitting U.N. resolutions to the 
Congress—but these are not controver- 
sial issues that require long hearings. 

With respect to U.S. funding, section 
811 of my amendment will end the raid- 
ing of the Department of Defense budg- 
et for U.N. peacekeeping by requiring 
that DOD funds for peacekeeping be au- 
thorized by Congress. If the adminis- 
tration wants to ask for Defense De- 
partment money and Congress author- 
izes and appropriates the funds, that is 
fine. But it is high time to end back 
door assaults on a defense budget that 
is already stretched too thin, and there 
is concern all across America about 
stretching defense budget as thin as it 
is now. 

Some may argue that the adminis- 
tration is ready to publicly discuss its 
review of peacekeeping—Presidential 
decision directive 13. Word of PDD-13 
first leaked out last summer, about the 
time of committee action on the State 
Department bill. While there have been 
some informal briefings on U.N. peace- 
keeping, we have not been provided de- 
tails about the administration’s new 
policy. It is my understanding that the 
document is still classified and un- 
available to Congress. The administra- 
tion did, however, decide to talk to the 
news media about their plans. And I 
read some story over the weekend I 
think as a result in the New York 
Times so someone got hold of it. They 
generally get it before we do in any 
event. 

Despite specific requests, administra- 
tion officials did not want to come up 
and talk about the provisions of my 
amendment—maybe their minds are al- 
ready made up. According to a New 
York Times story over the weekend, 
and I quote, Suggestions from law- 
makers may be incorporated, but ad- 
ministration officials said they did not 
expect to make major changes.” I do 
not know what the amendment looks 
like. Maybe this amendment is consist- 
ent with their plan—I guess again I 
would have to ask the New York 
Times. 

Last fall, the distinguished majority 
leader asked the Foreign Relations, 
Armed Services, and Intelligence Com- 
mittees to review the war powers issue. 
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Some of my colleagues may argue that 
action on my amendment should await 
that process. Madam President, I stand 
ready to talk about war powers—Presi- 
dential decisions to use force in defense 
of American interests—but today I 
stand ready to take action on peace 
powers. War powers in my view is an 
entirely different matter. I join with 
the majority leader in asking for re- 
view and asking those committees but 
I think this is entirely separate. I do 
not think it should be included in that 
discussion. 

Madam President, this amendment 
updates the United Nations Participa- 
tion Act, as I have indicated. During 
Senate debate in 1945, Senator Robert 
Taft offered an amendment which 
would have required congressional di- 
rection before the U.S. Ambassador to 
the U.N. voted on peacekeeping issues. 
That amendment was defeated—41 to 
18—in large part by the argument that 
close consultation with Congress would 
occur before such votes. And of course 
we know there is not any consultation 
at all—maybe with the executive 
branch—but none with Congress, and 
we do have some authority under the 
Constitution when it comes to commit- 
ting American troops and committing 
American dollars. We have the right 
under the Constitution to declare war 
and to appropriate money, and I think 
somehow we sort of loss track of this 
in all administrations, not just talking 
about this administration, but the past 
administrations, the past 12 years and 
prior to that time. 

Recent events have demonstrated 
that such consultation has not oc- 
curred, despite the proliferation of U.N. 
peacekeeping operations. Enactment of 
this legislation will help avoid a repeti- 
tion of what happened in Somalia, 
where missions were changed with lit- 
tle public awareness, operations con- 
ceived with little public understanding, 
and costs accrued with little public 
consensus. 

In my view, this amendment strikes 
the balance between congressional 
oversight and Presidential power. This 
legislation should also help restore the 
American people’s faith in the United 
States relationship with the United 
Nations. 

Therefore, I urge my colleagues to 
support this legislation as a means to 
strengthen cooperation and consulta- 
tion between Congress and the Execu- 
tive, and between the United Nations 
and the United States. 

Madam President, I will be placing 
this on everyone’s desk, and we will 
have it tomorrow. What I might do to- 
night is make the statement of the 
amendment and make another state- 
ment on the second-degree amendment. 
There is a one-page summary of what 
the amendment does. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 
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SUMMARY OF PEACE POWERS ACT OF 1994— 
AMENDMENT TO 8. 1281 

Requres congressional notification before 
U.N. Security Council votes authorizing, ex- 
tending or expanding peacekeeping oper- 
ations (section 804). 

Requires congressional notification of: as- 
sistance to the United Nations (section 807); 
bills submitted by the United Nations for as- 
sessed contributions; and U.S. payments to 
the U.N. for peacekeeping (section 806). 

Requires comprehensive annual peacekeep- 
ing funding request and 3 year cost projec- 
tion (section 808). 

Limits “raiding’’ of Defense Department 
funds for U.N. peacekeeping (section 811), 
and requires full reimbursement for Defense 
Department “in-kind” contributions to the 
U.N. (section 810) 

Requires reduced U.S. assessment for 
peacekeeping equivalent to the assessment 
for general U.N. budget (25%) beginning in 
FY 96 (section 812). 

Ensures access for U.S. manufacturers to 
U.N. peacekeeping contracts with buy 
America“ provision (section 813). 

Requires steps to ensure safety of Ameri- 
cans captured during U.N. peacekeeping op- 
erations (section 814). 

Requires intelligence sharing with the 
United Nations to be conducted only pursu- 
ant to an agreement (section 815). 

Requires withholding of U.S. peacekeeping 
contributions until appointment of an inde- 
pendent Inspector General with authority to 
review U.N. peacekeeping activities (section 
816). 

Requires comprehensive annual reports on 
U.S. involvement in U.N. peacekeeping ac- 
tivities (section 809), and transmittal of U.N. 
5 and reports to Congress (section 

). 

Mr. DOLE. Madam President, I think 
just to summarize, first of all, it re- 
quires Congressional notification be- 
fore U.N. Security Council votes au- 
thorizing, extending, or expanding 
peacekeeping operations. That is sec- 
tion 804. I talked about that section. 

It requires congressional notification 
of assistance to the United Nations— 
section 807—and also bills submitted by 
the United Nations for assessed con- 
tributions; and U.S. payments to the 
United Nations for peacekeeping. That 
is section 806. 

Section 808 requires comprehensive 
annual peacekeeping funding requests 
and 3-year cost projection. 

And as I just talked about, section 
811 talks about limiting raiding of De- 
fense Department funds. 

Section 812 requires reduced U.S. as- 
sessment for peacekeeping equivalent 
to the assessment for general U.N. 
budget, 25 percent beginning in fiscal 
year 1996. 

Section 813 ensures access for U.S. 
manufactures to U.N. peacekeeping 
contracts with buy American provi- 
sion. 

Section 814 requires steps to ensure 
safety of Americans captured during 
U.N. peacekeeping operations. 

Section 815 requires intelligence 
sharing with the United Nations to be 
conducted only pursuant to an agree- 
ment. 

We understand that there be some 
objection to that. Senator DECONCINI 
may have some objection to that. 
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Section 816 requires withholding of 
U.S. peacekeeping contributions until 
we appoint an independent inspector 
general. I referred to that in my state- 
ment. 

Then the last section 809 requires 
comprehensive annual reports on U.S. 
involvement in U.N. peacekeeping ac- 
tivities. That is section 809; and certain 
transmitting of resolutions back to 
Congress, which is section 805. 

Madam President, since I have prior- 
ity of recognition, I could now offer a 
second-degree amendment but I have 
an agreement with Senator MITCHELL 
that we do not have any surprises 
around this place, and I do not know if 
Senator MITCHELL is available or not. 

So I would just suggest that I have a 
second-degree amendment. I am pre- 
pared to offer a second-degree amend- 
ment. But, based on sort of an unwrit- 
ten agreement that the two leaders 
have with one another, we do not have 
surprise parties on the Senate floor. 

I would not want to be in the posi- 
tion, in the Senator’s absence, to pre- 
empt him, because he has priority rec- 
ognition over the Republican leader. So 
what I would suggest, unless there is 
some objection from the distinguished 
manager of the bill, is that we might 
have a brief quorum call where I could 
have a discussion with the Senator 
from Massachusetts and that I be rec- 
ognized when the quorum call is re- 
scinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Hearing none, it is so or- 
dered. 

Mr. DOLE. I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call roll. 

Mr. DOLE. Madam President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, on Tues- 
day of this past week, January 25 in my 
opening statement I stressed the enor- 
mous importance of the Senate’s sup- 
port for Senator DOLE’s Peace Powers 
Act. І ат named to be a cosponsor of 
the bill, 8. 1803, and Senator DOLE’s 
amendment is designed to bring coordi- 
nation, responsibility, accountability, 
and congressional oversight to United 
States participation in United Nations 
peacekeeping activities. 

As I indicated, Senator PRESSLER and 
I, and others attempted to bring ac- 
countability with teeth to S. 1281 by of- 
fering amendments to restructure U.S. 
participation in U.N.-sponsored activi- 
ties in committee. For far too long we 
have turned a blind eye to the conduct 
of U.N. affairs. 

The other day the Senate adopted the 
Pressler-Byrd amendment to withhold 
United Nations-assessed contributions 
until the U.N. creates an inspector gen- 
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eral to systematically investigate 
fraud, waste, and abuse at the United 
Nations. 

U.N. peacekeeping activities have 
rapidly become the international 
growth industry of the 1990s and the 
United States has been fanning these 
fires with a constant supply of the 
American taxpayers’ money and re- 
sources. 

We have followed the dangerously 
confused policy of a United Nations- 
based aggressive multilateralism. To 
illustrate just how aggressive the pol- 
icy has been in the first 40 years of the 
United Nations existence, the United 
Nations approved 16 peacekeeping oper- 
ations. Since 1988, the United Nations 
has approved 21 new peacekeeping mis- 
sions and is considering another 5 more 
peacekeeping activities for approval. 

In 1988, the United Nations spent $364 
million on peacekeeping costs. Five 
years later, in 1993, the United Nations 
spent $3.6 billion on assessed peace- 
keeping activities, and in 1994 that fig- 
ure will exceed $4 billion. 

Bear in mine, Mr. President, that the 
United States share of that is 31.7 per- 
cent. The United States cannot afford 
to squander away its international 
credibility, not to mention the Amer- 
ican tax payers’ dollars, in pursuit of a 
series of ill-conceived, ill-defined, and 
short-sighted U.N. policy objectives. 
Any administration must realize— 
where there exists a policy vacuum, or 
a lack of well-defined policy goals and 
procedures, Congress will, if necessary, 
impose its will. This amendment estab- 
lishes a structure to weigh these com- 
peting interests and strikes a careful 
balance between executive and legisla- 
tive concerns. This amendment does 
not trample Presidential prerogatives; 
it clarifies them. 

Over the past 50 years, the United 
Nations has become a world class bu- 
reaucracy, replete with unique 
idiosyncracies and organizational 
quirks that only a seasoned U.N. 
watcher can decipher. The United Na- 
tions has become, over the years, a 
very complicated bureaucratic and 
logistically uncoordinated mystery. 
There are no standards or definitions 
for many of the activities undertaken 
by the United Nations. Did you know 
the whole concept of peacekeeping 
under U.N. authority is a contrived 
concept? Secretary General Boutros 
Boutros-Ghali has stated “реасекеер- 
ing is a U.N. invention.” It was not spè- 
cifically defended in the charter but 
was intoned. Chapters VI and VII of the 
U.N. Charter are used as the basis for 
authorizing peacekeeping missions, al- 
though the charter itself does neither 
refer to peacekeeping as a U.N. func- 
tion nor does the charter address the 
range of actions for a peacekeeping 
mission. Over the years the United Na- 
tions has developed its own unique 
practices which are not completely 
compatible with U.S. expectations. I 
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say to my colleagues, if we cannot 
make sense out of the U.N. structure, 
we can at least define the terms of ref- 
erence for U.S. participation in peace- 
keeping operations. 

This amendment ensures construc- 
tive congressional and executive in- 
volvement in United Nations decision- 
making, and keeps the executive 
branch sensitive to the immediate im- 
pact of each decision. The bill limits 
the unbridled raiding of Defense De- 
partment resources in support of U.N. 
activities—requires the administration 
to notify Congress of the anticipated 
costs of peacekeeping—and mandates 
the creation of an inspector general to 
study U.N. fraud, waste, and abuse. 
Further, the amendment ensures ac- 
cess of U.S. manufacturing to U.N. con- 
tracts and ensures the safety of Ameri- 
cans captured during U.N. peacekeep- 
ing operations. The bill also recognizes 
a unique responsibility to protect the 
integrity of U.S. intelligence sharing 
with the United Nations by providing a 
mechanism to do so. This legislation 
also directs the reduction of our annual 
assessment for peacekeeping oper- 
ations from 31.7 percent to 25 percent. 
This is nothing new—in the 1971 For- 
eign Assistance Act—Public Law 92- 
226—section 410 stated: 

Congress strongly urges the President to 
undertake such negotiation as may be nec- 
essary to implement that position of the rec- 
ommendation * * * which proposes that por- 
tion of the regular assessed costs to be paid 
by the U.S. to the U.N. be reduced so that 
the U.S. is assessed in each year not more 
than 25 percent of such costs assessed all 
Members of the U.N. for that year. 

This was the recommendation in the 
report of the President's Commission 
for the Observance of the Twenty-Fifth 
Anniversary of the U. N.“ —the Lodge 
Commission. Since we are nearing the 
50th anniversary of the United Nations, 
I think it most appropriate to correct 
this discriminatory U.N. practice of 
charging the United States over 30 per- 
cent—31.7 percent to be exact—for U.N. 
peacekeeping activities. If the United 
States is unwilling to say no to new 
U.N. missions, we should at least be 
willing to say enough is enough. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1324 TO AMENDMENT NO. 1323 

Mr. KERRY. Madam President, on 
behalf of the majority leader, I send a 
second-degree amendment to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows: 

The Senator from Massachusetts (Мг. 
KERRY] for Mr. MITCHELL, proposes an 
amendment numbered 1324 to amendment 
numbered 1323. 

Mr. KERRY. Madam President, I ask 
unanimous consent that reading of the 
amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

In the amendment, on page 2, line 4, strike 
all after TTTLE“ and insert the following: 
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SEC, 167. COST ASSESSMENT REPORT REGARD- 
ING ANY UNITED STATES РАКТІСІ- 
PATION IN ACTION UNDER ARTICLE 
42 OF THE UNITED NATIONS CHAR- 
ТЕҢ. 

(а) ІМ GENERAL.—Except as provided in 
subsection (b), at least 15 days before— 

(1) any obligation of funds for United 
States participation in international peace 
operations, or 

(2) any vote by the Security Council to 
take action under Article 42 of the Charter of 
the United Nations which would involve the 
use of United States Armed Forces, 


the President shall submit to the Committee 

on Foreign Relations and the Committee on 

Appropriations of the Senate and the Com- 

mittee on Foreign Affairs and the Commit- 

tee on Appropriations of the House of Rep- 
resentatives a report containing a cost as- 
sessment of the participation of the United 

States Armed Forces in those operations. 

(b) EXCEPTION.—The period for submission 
of the report specified in subsection (a) shall 
not apply if the President determines that 
an emergency exists which prevents submis- 
sion of the report in a timely manner. 

(с) DEFINITION.—For purposes of this sec- 
tion, the term United States participation 
in international peace operations“ means 
the use of the United States Armed Forces— 

(1) pursuant to, or consistent with, action 
taken by the Security Council under Article 
42 of the Chapter of the United States; or 

(2) consistent with the United Nations Par- 
ticipation Act of 1945. 

SEC. 168. CONGRESSIONAL NOTIFICATION RE- 
GARDING ANY UNITED STATES IM- 
PLEMENTATION OF ARTICLE 43 OF 
THE UNITED NATIONS CHARTER. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Except as provided іп 
subsection (b), at least 15 days before any 
agency or entity of the United States Gov- 
ernment makes available armed forces, as- 
sistance, or facilities to the United Nations 
under Article 43 of the United Nations Char- 
ter, the President shall so notify the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations and the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations of the Senate and 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs and the 
Committee on Appropriations of the House 
of Representatives. 

(b) EXCEPTION.—The period for notifying 
Congress in subsection (a) shall not apply if 
the President determines that an emergency 
exists which prevents making a notification 
in a timely manner. 

(с) DEFINITION.—For purposes of this sec- 
tion, the term assistance“ means assistance 
of any kind, including the provision of 
logistical support and the grant of rights of 
passage. 

SEC. 169. REPORT ON UNITED NATIONS PEACE- 
KEEPING ACTIVITIES. 


Not later than 90 days after the date of en- 
actment of this Act, and each year there- 
after at the time of the President's budget 
submission to Congress, the Secretary of 
State, after consultation with the heads of 
other relevant Federal agencies (including 
the Department of Defense), shall submit to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs of the 
House of Representatives and the Committee 
on Foreign Relations of the Senate a report 
on United States contributions to United Na- 
tions peacekeeping activities. Such report 
shall include— 

(1) the overall cost of all peacekeeping op- 
erations as of the date of the report; 

(2) the costs of each peacekeeping oper- 
ation; 

(3) the amount of United States contribu- 
tions (assessed and voluntary) on an oper- 
ation-by-operation basis; and 

(4) an assessment of the effectiveness of on- 
going peacekeeping operations, their rel- 
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evance to United States national interests, 

the efforts by the United Nations to resolve 

the relevant armed conflicts, and the pro- 

jected termination dates for such operations. 

БЕС. 170. UNITED STATES PERSONNEL AND MA- 
TERIAL CONTRIBUTIONS TO PEACE- 
KEEPING OPERATIONS. 

(a) PERSONNEL.—(1) The United Nations 
should reimburse the United States for use 
of personnel of the Armed Forces of the 
United States in United Nations peacekeep- 
ing operations. The amount of the reim- 
bursement should be the full United Nations 
reimbursement determined on a per-person- 
per-month basis. 

(2) To the extent that funds are made 
available under law to the Department of De- 
fense for peacekeeping activities, the Sec- 
retary of State may accept the United Na- 
tions reimbursement in the form of a credit 
against the amount of an assessment by the 
United Nations against the United States. If 
no such funds are available, the Secretary of 
State shall accept payment of the United Na- 
tions reimbursement and, out of the amount 
received, reimburse the Department of De- 
fense for the incremental costs of use of the 
Armed Forces personnel in the United Na- 
tions peacekeeping operation. 

(b) GOODS AND SERVICES.—The United Na- 
tions should reimburse the Department of 
Defense directly for goods and services pro- 
vided to a United Nations peacekeeping oper- 
ation. The Secretary of Defense may waive 
reimbursement for such goods and services if 
the Secretary determines that the waiver is 
justified by exceptional circumstances. 

(с) VALUE OF GOODS AND SERVICES.—The 
Permanent Representative of the United 
States to the United Nations should use the 
voice and vote of the United States to ensure 
that goods and services provided by the 
United States to United Nations peacekeep- 
ing operations are reimbursed at the appro- 
priate value. 

(4) REPORT.—Not later than one year after 
the date of enactment of this Act, the Per- 
manent Representative of the United States 
to the United Nations shall submit a report 
to the Chairman of the Foreign Relations 
Committee of the Senate and to the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives on all ac- 
tions taken by the United States mission to 
the United Nations to ensure that contribu- 
tions of personnel, goods, and services to 
United Nations peacekeeping operations are 
reimbursed at their appropriate values. 

(e) REVIEW AND REASSESSMENT ОҒ AS- 
SESSED CONTRIBUTIONS TO UNITED NATIONS 
PEACEKEEPING OPERATIONS.—(1) Тһе Perma- 
nent Representative of the United States to 
the United Nations should make every effort 
to ensure the United Nations completes an 
overall review and reassessment of each na- 
tion’s assessed contribution for international 
peacekeeping operations. 

(2) As part of the overall review and assess- 
ment, the Permanent Representative should 
make every effort to advance the concept 
that host governments and other govern- 
ments in the region where a peacekeeping 
operation is deployed should bear a greater 
burden of its financial cost. 

(3) The Permanent Representative should 
further make every effort to seek a United 
States contribution to United Nations peace- 
keeping operations that matches the United 
States share of assessed contributions. 

SEC. . UNITED STATES PARTICIPATION IN UNIT- 
NATIONS PEACEKEEPING OPER- 
ATIONS. 

(а) FINDINGS.—The Congress finds that: 

(1) the President of the United States has 
asserted that reform of United Nations 
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peacekeeping operations is to be of the high- 
est national priority in furtherance of 
United States national security objectives; 

(2) at the direction of the President of the 
United States the National Security Council 
is coordinating a comprehensive review of 
United States policy towards United Nations 
peacekeeping operations on which the Con- 
gress of the United States is to be consulted; 

(3) in cooperation with the Congress of the 
United States, the purpose of the National 
Security Council review is to reform policies 
and programs governing United States par- 
ticipation in United Nations operations; 

(4) in conjunction with the President’s re- 
view, the Majority Leader of the United 
States Senate has requested the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, the Committee on 
Armed Services, and the Senate Select Com- 
mittee on Intelligence to examine thor- 
oughly the proper role of U.S. troops in the 
post-Cold War world and the implications for 
U.S. foreign policy with the intent of enact- 
ing legislation, in cooperation with the 
President, regarding U.S. policy toward post- 
Cold War conflicts, United States involve- 
ment in peacekeeping operations, and of es- 
tablishing a process to ensure proper accom- 
modations of Legislative and Executive 
Branch prerogatives in addressing such is- 
sues; 

(5) such а process will embody sound соп- 
stitutional principles and reflect the appro- 
priate roles of the President and the Con- 
gress relating to the use of United States 
Armed Forces both in unilateral and multi- 
lateral operations in order for such oper- 
ations to enjoy the support of both the Exec- 
utive and Legislative Branches and the 
American people; and 

(6) the concerned committees of jurisdic- 
tion have initiated a process of examination 
of the appropriate use of United States 
Forces. 

(b) SENSE OF CONGRESS.—Therefore, it is 
the Sense of the Congress that— 

(1) the primacy of United States national 
security interests with respect to United 
States participation in and support for Unit- 
ed Nations peacekeeping activities must be 
maintained; 

(2) congressional oversight of United Na- 
tions peacekeeping activities and other Unit- 
ed Nations activities must be strengthened; 

(8) coordination between the executive and 
legislative branches of Government regard- 
ing United States participation in and sup- 
port for United Nations peacekeeping oper- 
ations must be improved and communication 
between the two branches prompt; 

(4) the Congress should be notified in ad- 
vance of the intent to approve United Na- 
tions peacekeeping operations; 

(5) for United Nations peacekeeping oper- 
ations that would involve the participation 
of United States combat forces, such notifi- 
cation should include detailed information 
concerning command and contro] arrange- 
ments for such forces, their military mission 
and objectives, and their rules of engage- 
ment, and 

(6) United States contributions to United 
Nations peacekeeping activities must be fair 
and equitable. 

Mr. KERRY. Madam President, first 
of all, I thank the distinguished minor- 
ity leader for indeed protecting the 
rights of the majority leader and for 
not creating surprises. I think the Sen- 
ate, obviously, works a lot better when 
that happens. I respect him for doing 


80. 
The amendment that I have sent to 
the desk on behalf of the majority lead- 
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er essentially asks that the process 
which he has put in place be respected. 
I would say for myself that I have just 
been skimming the amendment, now 
slightly changed from the prior draft, 
of the distinguished Senator from Kan- 
sas. I think it has an awful lot of good 
suggestions in it. This is a matter that 
has concerned a great many of us for a 
long period of time. 

We witnessed fairly solid decisions by 
the Bush administration in the course 
of the Kuwait crisis, and there were 
many people who raised questions of 
congressional input at that point in 
time. So this is obviously not a new 
question. 

But I would say to my friend from 
Kansas that there are as many ques- 
tions that I can see raised in this as are 
answered in it—the period of time; the 
amount of notice necessary; what is 
the appropriate relationship of our 
input and what degree? 

There is no question that the Presi- 
dent of the United States himself con- 
sents with the fundamental thrust of 
this in that he has said very clearly 
that before he would ever think of put- 
ting troops in a peacekeeping effort in 
Bosnia he would want congressional 
input. 

I think one of the great lessons we 
have learned, from Vietnam on, is that 
you do not want to put young Ameri- 
cans into harm’s way without having a 
broad consensus and without having 
congressional input, which is the best 
way to bring the American people into 
the process. 

I just do not know that every sugges- 
tion of the minority is, in fact, the way 
to do it. Iam not sure all, or at least 
many, of my colleagues would be able 
to make that judgment very quickly. 
But I do think he raises a most impor- 
tant subject which we ought to debate 
in one forum or another. Obviously, it 
is here on the floor and there will be 
time for Senators to make comments 
on it tomorrow. 

Again, I thank the minority leader 
for protecting the rights of the major- 
ity leader. I appreciate his forbearance. 

Mr. DOLE addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Re- 
publican leader. 

Mr. DOLE. I hope there would be 
some time tomorrow. I know it is going 
to be crowded tomorrow. I do not think 
it would take a great deal of time to 
debate. I know others want to speak on 
this. I know the majority leader wants 
to speak on behalf of the second-degree 
amendment. 

Perhaps, unless there is some objec- 
tion, we could set this amendment 
aside, and then I will confer with the 
majority leader and we can have the 
managers give us some time tomorrow 
for debate. 

Mr. KERRY addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. KERRY. Obviously, we will ac- 
commodate the majority leader and 
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minority leader anytime that meets 
their schedule. We will be having a 
vote, at least one and possibly two, in 
the vicinity of 10 o’clock in the morn- 
ing. Subsequent to that, there will be a 
period both for debate of amendments 
yet to come and for this amendment. 
So we will set aside some period of 
time. 

I might just say with respect to this 
amendment—I know the Senator from 
South Carolina wants to speak—as we 
all know, no peacekeeping effort hap- 
pens on behalf of the United Nations 
without the Security Council voting. 
So the rights of Congress and the 
rights of the American people are, in 
effect, protected by that vote. 

It seems to me that the real issue 
here is: Does the President feel con- 
strained, does any President feel con- 
strained, first, to bring the issue up be- 
fore Congress before taking the impor- 
tant question and voting to the Secu- 
rity Council and voting affirmatively 
in the Security Council? 

Heretofore, obviously, Presidents 
have seen fit to direct our representa- 
tive, the Ambassador to the United Na- 
tions, to vote affirmatively on peace- 
keeping, and then we have stopped 
afterward to try to figure out what the 
cost is going to be and whether or not 
it is something that we really are deep- 
ly committed to or are willing to stay 
the course in. That is not, particularly 
in the aftermath of the end of the cold 
war, proving to be satisfactory. 

So the Senator from Kansas raises a 
very important question. The majority 
leader, recognizing this some months 
ago, assigned the chairman of the Sub- 
committee on European Affairs in the 
Foreign Relations Committee, Senator 
BIDEN; Senator NUNN, the chairman of 
the Armed Services Committee; and 
Senator PELL, the chairman of the For- 
eign Relations Committee, all to pull 
together a task force which is cur- 
rently examining this question. 

It is not just an examination of the 
War Powers Act. It is, in fact, an exam- 
ination of when the United States 
ought to commit to using force of any 
kind, particularly for peacekeeping and 
peacemaking, and particularly what 
should the process be by which we 
come to that particular decision. 

So this is on the table now, as I know 
the majority leader will describe in 
greater detail tomorrow. The real ques- 
tion here is whether or not we ought to 
just put this out here suddenly with 
very minimal debate, because of the 
timeframe which we are now operating 
in, and attach it to this bill, or wheth- 
er we ought to take a harder look at it 
and work with the administration and 
come up with a reasonable approach. 

That is, obviously, I think the basic 
framework for the arguments we will 
entertain tomorrow. But we will hold 
off until that time to really dig into 
the issues that are raised by the 
amendment of the Senator. 
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I believe the Senator from South 
Carolina wanted to speak to this at 
this point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from South Carolina. 

Mr. THURMOND. Madam President, 
it is gratifying to see that the Senate 
has not wasted any time in getting 
down to business. After returning from 
a long winter recess we wasted no time 
in taking up an important piece of leg- 
islation, the State Department author- 
ization for fiscal years 1994 and 1995. I 
intend to reserve judgment regarding 
final support of this bill, because my 
vote will in large measure be deter- 
mined by the success of the Dole 
amendment on U.N. peacekeeping oper- 
ations. I wish to commend the able 
Senator from Kansas, Senator DOLE, 
for his remarks on this subject. 

As ranking Rrepublican оп the 
Armed Services Committee, I have 
been troubled over the past few months 
by fundamental changes in the direc- 
tion of U.S. defense and foreign policy. 
These changes are a virtual revolution 
in our national security thinking, and 
were highlighted by the controversy 
over the nomination of Morton 
Halperin to be Assistant Secretary of 
Defense for Democracy and Peacekeep- 
ing. Mr. Halperin has quietly left the 
scene, for which we can be grateful. 
But the ideas and concepts which he 
represented, and which stirred up such 
broad-based opposition to him, remain 
deeply imbedded in the national secu- 
rity planning of the administration. 

Consequently, the underl sing debate 
of that controversial noriination is 
still with us, and that is why I so 
strongly support the Dole amendment. 
Quite simply, that debate is between 
those who believe that America’s vital 
national interests should be the para- 
mount consideration in U.S. defense 
and foreign policy, and those who are 
animated by a different vision. 

I believe the Dole amendment ad- 
dresses this significant but unresolved 
issue intelligently and forthrightly. As 
the distinguished minority leader has 
pointed out, his Peace Powers Act 
would restore the primacy of American 
national interests by placing limits on 
our involvement in U.N. peace oper- 
ations abroad. It would mandate a 
stronger congressional oversight of 
U.S. participation in such operations, 
and bring about better accountability 
in how scarce U.S. defense dollars are 
spent for U.N. peacekeeping and peace 
enforcement. 

I know some Members will object 
strenuously to the Dole amendment. 
But the burden is on them to explain 
why the United States should make the 
Utopianism of the 196078 and 1970’s the 
foundation of U.S. foreign policy in the 
1990’s. They must explain why global- 
ism is preferable to the primacy of 
America’s national interests. 

In making the United Nations and its 
so-called peace operations a major ele- 
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ment of U.S. foreign policy, the admin- 
istration inevitably makes it difficult 
if not impossible to act unilaterally on 
our own behalf when necessary. First, 
by establishing a different ethic—that 
U.S. national interests are subordinate 
to the nebulous goal of global peace- 
making—we will confuse and divide the 
American public, whose support is es- 
sential to maintaining a strong de- 
fense. Second, by spreading our troops, 
logistics, and other scarce resources 
around the world with the United Na- 
tions, we will become overextended, 
and may not have the means to defend 
our interests quickly and decisively 
when threatened. Third, by elevating 
the United Nations as the main instru- 
ment of peace and security, we com- 
promise our sovereignty and the au- 
thority of the national government, 
which will further erode our ability to 
act decisively when our interests are 
directly challenged. 

The American people are willing to 
make considerable sacrifices for na- 
tional security. They pay the necessary 
taxes, endure long separations, and 
send their loved ones into danger all 
without complaint, and all for one pri- 
mary reason—to safeguard American 
lives and vital interests. At the same 
time, Americans are a compassionate 
and generous people, and can be relied 
upon to help other people in distress. 
We show that compassion time and 
time again whenever there are disas- 
ters—manmade or natural—in the far 
corners of the globe. We proved it in 
Somalia, when United States forces 
went into a place of utterly no strate- 
gic importance to feed starving men, 
women, and children. 

The Somalia intervention was an un- 
selfish act of which we can be proud. 
But it turned into a national tragedy 
when the original humanitarian mis- 
sion was quietly changed to the vague 
mission of peace enforcement and na- 
tion building. This ill-conceived new 
mission did not have the broad support 
of the American people or of the mili- 
tary. Our forces in Somalia were not 
adequately prepared for the bitter, 
urban guerrilla war in which they sud- 
denly found themselves embroiled. The 
Somalia experience, and the near deba- 
cle in Haiti, speak far more eloquently 
than words of the need to include the 
Dole amendment in this bill. 

Some Senators charge that Senator 
DOLE’s amendment represents a swing 
toward isolationism. This is not so. 
There is nothing in his amendment 
that would impede U.S. cooperation 
with our allies, and I know my col- 
league from Kansas believes the United 
States must remain engaged as a lead- 
er in the world. But as we continue to 
play a world leadership role, our atten- 
tion and our resources must be devoted 
to influencing the factors beyond our 
borders that most directly affect our 
economic and security needs. 

Other Senators may also complain 
that the amendment intrudes on the 
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executive branch. As a general prin- 
ciple, I do not believe the Congress 
should intrude on the foreign policy 
prerogatives of the Commander in 
Chief. But I remind my colleagues— 
this legislation is not a form of the 
War Powers Act. It is appropriately 
named the “Реасе Powers Act.” It 
would not restrain the President from 
acting promptly and decisively to de- 
feat a threat to American lives or vital 
interests, as in Panama or the gulf 
war. It would only restrain his ability 
to use U.S. forces where the threat to 
national interests is uncertain. In such 
cases, the constitutional role of Con- 
gress in providing checks and balances 
is appropriate, even necessary. Con- 
gressional oversight of the administra- 
tion’s U.N. policy will do far less dam- 
age than the potential harm from unre- 
strained and ill-considered global oper- 
ations under the flawed leadership of 
the United Nations. 

Some Members have argued that our 
victory in the cold war requires us to 
carry out our global leadership respon- 
sibilities through the United Nations. 
They say we must replace the doctrine 
of containment that undergirded our 
foreign policy during the long struggle 
with Soviet imperialism with a new 
doctrine of globalism. But I must point 
out that it was primarily United States 
military and economic strength, com- 
bined with political resolve, that con- 
tained Soviet aggression until the Em- 
pire collapsed from its own internal 
contradictions. Although the United 
States and our allies won a great vic- 
tory over Soviet imperialism, the re- 
sulting world of disorder does not mean 
that American power should be 
frittered away for dubious purposes. 
Today’s world demands more than ever 
an America whose political, economic, 
and military power are focused and de- 
pendable. That power must be wielded 
for the good of the Nation and the 
world not by faceless U.N. bureaucrats, 
but by democratic leaders accountable 
to a free and independent people. 

Lest anyone think the cold war has 
dispensed with future threats, let me 
remind my colleagues that it is still a 
dangerous and uncertain world. Today 
we are facing new enemies, ethnic and 
religious as well as political, which are 
extreme in their intensity and essen- 
tially irrational. In many respects, this 
kind of threat is far more difficult to 
deter than a traditional, rational 
power, and often harder to defeat if de- 
terrence fails. Irrational or nontradi- 
tional threats in this new age of chaos 
are also far more difficult to predict. 
We may not be able to anticipate where 
and whom we will have to fight. We 
will have to be prepared for the unex- 
pected, for major regional crises that 
rise suddenly—in other words, for con- 
tingencies. 

A case in point is the gulf war. Prior 
to August 1990, no one anticipated we 
would find ourselves in a major war 
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with Saddam Hussein. Fortunately 
American and coalition armed forces 
were more than a match for Iraq. More- 
over, I am glad that the coalition had 
U.N. sanctions to repel Iraqi aggres- 
sion. But would anyone seriously argue 
that Operation Desert Storm would 
have been more successful as a U.N. 
peace enforcement operation? The an- 
swer is obvious. Without strong, un- 
equivocal American leadership, Sad- 
dam Hussein might still be occupying 
Kuwait. 

Rather than attempt to meet global 
challenges under the auspices of the 
United Nations, I believe it is the first 
responsibility of the executive branch 
and the Congress to make sure we al- 
ways have the means and the will to 
safeguard American lives and interests. 
As we reduce our military capabilities, 
we still have several responsibilities to 
meet. We must maintain existing com- 
mitments, for example, in Europe, 
South Korea, and the Persian Gulf 
area. At the same time we must be able 
to counter new regional threats to our 
vital interests such as key resources or 
trade routes. Though I am not enthu- 
siastic about the United Nations, I do 
acknowledge there are times when we 
will want to participate in limited U.N. 
peacekeeping operations. But if we give 
the United Nations a blank check for 
vast new peacekeeping duties around 
the world, a mismatch between our 
commitments and our resources will be 
the inevitable result. This will leave us 
dangerously overextended and vulner- 
able in a future crisis. 

This is a prescription for disaster and 
loss of American lives. This is why 
Senator DOLE’s Peace Powers Act and 
the primacy of American interests and 
responsibilities must be the center- 
piece of future U.S. foreign policy. 

I thank the Chair, and ask unani- 
mous consent that I be added as a co- 
sponsor of the Dole amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. KERRY addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. KERRY. Madam President, as I 
said, this will be the subject, I am sure, 
of some debate tomorrow. The impor- 
tant thing to remember with respect to 
the United Nations is that the United 
Nations gets no check at all, no blank 
check, no paid-amount check unless 
the President of the United States di- 
rects the Ambassador to the United 
Nations, whom the President appoints, 
to vote for a particular peacekeeping 
effort. 

So we already have a veto. We have 
to remember that. Nothing that the 
United Nations does in terms of peace- 
keeping or peacemaking happens if we 
vote no and unless the other perma- 
nent members of the Security Council, 
the five powers—China, France, Great 
Britain, and Russia—vote yes or ab- 
stain. It does not happen without those 
five votes. 
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You can look back at the administra- 
tions of President Reagan, President 
Bush, President Nixon, President Ford, 
and President Eisenhower, and you can 
find involvements of the United Na- 
tions somewhere in the world where we 
have engaged in some peacekeeping ef- 
fort in one form or another. We have 
not always had our people there, but 
we have voted for people to engage in 
that. 

The obvious issue now in the wake of 
Somalia—where, incidentally, we lost 
some soldiers tragically but all of them 
under American command. We recall 
how a lot of people were coming to the 
floor of the Senate saying, “Ву God, we 
can’t allow our soldiers to be under the 
command of foreign leaders.” They 
were not, except to the degree that 
Boutros Boutros-Ghali and the United 
Nations had overall command. But in 
terms of tactical, strategic, day-to-day 
command, those folks were under the 
command of the Americans. 

I think we have to put this in the 
proper perspective as we come at this 
debate. Very legitimate questions are 
raised which a lot of us share. We do 
not want a President all by himself or 
herself making a decision that the 
United States is going to pay the long 
staying price of some particular effort, 
putting our prestige on the line, asking 
young Americans to involve them- 
selves somewhere, possibly die, if we 
have not been part of the decision—we 
being the Congress representing the 
American people. 

Indeed, we want the American peo- 
ple, because everyone, at least of this 
generation, has learned that if you do 
not have the support of the American 
people when the shooting starts, you 
are going to see trouble if you have not 
talked about it first. The last thing we 
can afford is for defeats to be thrust on 
us—defeats for the United Nations or 
for us individually—by virtue of the 
lack of staying power. I think nothing 
could be worse. 

So I am all for bringing the Congress 
into the process. I think we are a lot 
stronger when that happens. I know 
President Clinton feels that way. It is 
absolutely clear that the President 
would not think of putting our troops 
on the ground, I believe, at this point, 
without the Congress helping to sign 
off on it and the American people being 
part of the debate. 

So the amendment that the Senator 
brings is good in many respects and 
problematical in some that we have 
not resolved, which is why we need to 
really take our time and look at it 
more carefully than this particular 
framework on this bill allows. 

Tomorrow I am confident that Sen- 
ator MITCHELL will articulate further 
his hopes for the current task force 
that is working and the reasons why we 
would prefer to leave that in place and 
then come together in a strong way— 
all of us; Democrats and Republicans, 
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conservatives and liberals; whatever 
spectrum of the parties—and let us 
send a message to the United Nations 
and to the world that adequately de- 
fines our aspirations for future involve- 
ment and for the potential accomplish- 
ments of the United Nations. 

We will be stronger, the United Na- 
tions will be stronger, and our goals 
will be better served if we wait and pro- 
ceed in a nonpartisan fashion, and in 
hopefully a broadly arrived at biparti- 
san fashion. I think every one of us un- 
derstands that the foreign policy of 
this country is at its strongest when 
we have a consensus and when it is bi- 
partisan. That goes back to the great 
Vandenberg tradition, something we 
have learned. Whenever this country 
has been united with a consensus and 
with a bipartisan policy, we have suc- 
ceeded. It is when we do not have a 
consensus and when we lose the bipar- 
tisanship consensus that we have our 
greatest foreign policy problems. 

So I urge Senator DOLE and others 
who are pressing this issue to press the 
debate and to present the issue in the 
fora that are available over the course 
of the next months. I think it would be 
regrettable if we did it in a very hasty 
way, in a partisan rather than biparti- 
san way. I am not suggesting that is 
what it is now, but it has the potential 
clearly to become that if some Sen- 
ators feel they just do not like one pro- 
vision or another, and they have not 
had an adequate chance to work it out. 

I think that is a fair feeling on the 
part of some if they have only just 
been presented with this major pro- 
posal in the course of today or in the 
last few days. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 

Mr. KERRY. Madam President, I ask 
unanimous consent that at 10 o'clock 
tomorrow morning, Tuesday, February 
1, the Senate vote on the Cohen amend- 
ment No. 1318 regarding Germany; that 
no second-degree amendments be in 
order thereto. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. KERRY. President, I now 
ask for the yeas and nays on the Cohen 
amendment No. 1318. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It re- 
quires unanimous consent to ask for 
the yeas and nays. 

Mr. KERRY. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that I be permitted to ask for the 
yeas and nays on the Cohen amend- 
ment No, 1318. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Is there a sufficient second? There is 
a sufficient second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. Y. I suggest the absence of 
а quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. SARBANES. Madam President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. SARBANES. Madam President, I 
rise in very strong opposition to the 
amendment offered by the Senator 
from Mississippi which would prohibit 
assistance—not only military assist- 
ance but economic assistance or ESF, 
as well, as I understand it—to any 
country whose U.N. votes corresponded 
to those of the United States less than 
25 percent of the time. I gather there 
has also been a proposal on the floor to 
raise that to 30 percent. 

Let me just mention a few countries 
that would be affected by this. This is 
one of those amendments where you 
really have to think through the con- 
sequences of it. We have to make sure 
we are not legislating in the dark. Let 
me mention a few countries that would 
be affected by this: Morocco, Tunisia, 
the Philippines, and Cyprus. 

Correspondence with all U.N. votes, 
which are a huge number of votes, is a 
very poor indicator of a country’s rela- 
tionship with the United States. There 
is hardly any developing country above 
50 percent. Often there are votes on 
economic and social matters that re- 
flect the point of view of the develop- 
ing world, which is different from the 
point of view of the developed world. 
Moreover, the way the measurement is 
done, countries only get credit from 
the time they actually vote with the 
United States. So if they miss a lot of 
votes or abstain, they do not get a good 
rating. 

This is a classic example of not care- 
fully examining exactly what the con- 
sequences of this would be. 

First of all, there are many minor, 
insignificant votes in the United Na- 
tions. 

Second, a missed vote or an ab- 
stained vote hurts you, even though 
there are times when abstentions are 
actually helpful to us. 

This amendment would cut off aid to 
many of our allies who are deserving of 
our support. And I mentioned only 
four: Tunisia, Morocco, the Phil- 
ippines, and Cyprus. Jordan also would 
be affected, which is of course a central 
player now in the effort to get peace in 
the Middle East. Mongolia would be af- 
fected, a nation that we have been try- 
ing to help in its efforts to move away 
from communism. 

Even if we agreed to use U.N. votes 
as a standard, this is not the one to go 
by. Rather, there is the standard of 
“important votes,“ which are defined 
in law as “votes on issues which di- 
rectly affect important U.S. interests 
and on which the United States lobbied 
extensively.“ A country’s record on the 
important votes may not be correlated 
with its record on all votes, which is 
what this amendment talks about. 
Even then one might not want to do 
this. 

After all, you have to judge what the 
nature of our bilateral relationship is 
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with a country, how they have helped 
us in particular instances. Of course, 
Tunisia and Morocco have been very 
helpful to the United States, particu- 
larly in recent times on the Middle 
East peace effort. Cyprus was very 
helpful during the time of the Persian 
Gulf, very helpful. They were of great 
significance to the United States in 
that endeavor. 

The Philippines of course has been a 
traditional ally of the United States, 
and we have been providing them eco- 
nomic assistance which would be cut 
off by this amendment. 

Using this rating system is not a fair 
reflection of our relationship with a 
country. We already have provisions in 
the law to terminate assistance to a 
country if it fails to cooperate on 
human rights, or on expropriation, or 
on narcotics, or terrorism, and so 
forth. But this amendment, which 
takes every vote in the U.N., many of 
which are procedural, many of which 
are minor, and then seeks to construct 
off of that a standard we use to deny 
assistance, in a blanket way, it seems 
to me is going to get us into a great, 
great deal of trouble. Countries which 
did not vote, missed votes, abstained 
on votes, are penalized under this sys- 
tem, even though they may have ab- 
stained as a favor to us. 

I understand some of the thinking be- 
hind this, but if you go and start ana- 
lyzing the countries that are going to 
be affected and the nature of our rela- 
tionship with them, it would seem to 
me that one would reach the conclu- 
sion that this is an ill-advised measure 
that is before us. 

If you really want to address the aid 
to a particular country, you ought to 
address that country on its own merits, 
but not establish a standard which, as 
I suggested here today, is an inappro- 
priate and not a meaningful standard, 
and then apply that in a way that it 
has an impact on countries that have 
been enormously helpful and coopera- 
tive to the United States. 

In other words, their record on the 
sum total of U.N. votes does not accu- 
rately reflect the nature of their bilat- 
eral relationship with the United 
States. This simply is not a reasonable 
or legitimate standard to apply. I 
would hope the Members of this body 
would stop for a moment and think 
this through very carefully. This is the 
kind of an amendment that springs up 
on the floor and, on first blush, people 
see nothing wrong with it; and then 
when you look to see what are its con- 
sequences and what will its impact be, 
you begin to see that it is going to 
have an impact that I think thoughtful 
Members of this body would not want 
to see take place. 

So I strongly urge my colleagues to 
consider that. Will there be debate 
time tomorrow as well on these amend- 
ments, I ask the manager of the bill? 

Mr. KERRY. Madam President, I say 
to the Senator that that is still open. 
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In fact, I have preserved our right to 
second degree this amendment, should 
that be the course we choose to take. I 
am not sure yet how we will proceed. 

Mr. SARBANES. I will leave that 
until tomorrow. I know that others are 
waiting to offer an amendment and I 
will come to a close. 

I very much wanted to address this 
issue this evening in order to get into 
the RECORD, for the benefits of our col- 
leagues and their staffs, the impor- 
tance of this issue. 

This amendment has consequences 
that are not apparent upon first 
glance. It is not clear when you first 
look at it that the standard is really 
not an appropriate one. These are not 
just the important votes on which the 
United States takes a strong position. 
Some of these countries which have 
low overall scores go well above 50 per- 
cent on the important votes that come 
before the United Nations. I am not 
even sure the important votes are a 
proper standard, because you are still 
not looking at what the bilateral rela- 
tionship is with these countries. Even 
on the important votes, there are a 
number of instances where the United 
States was supported only by two or 
three other countries, and two votes 
where the United States was entirely 
alone. 

Some of the countries that would be 
affected by this amendment are ex- 
tremely critical to initiatives which 
the United States is taking at this very 
moment. Morocco and Tunisia are per- 
fect examples of that right now. Cyprus 
was a perfect example of it at the time 
of the Persian Gulf war, when their co- 
operation was extremely important to 
the success of United States activities. 
The Philippines would be affected here, 
a country with whom we have had a 
close historical relationship. 

So I would urge my colleagues to ex- 
amine this amendment very carefully. 
Its implications are far beyond what 
first meets the eye. I very much hope 
that this amendment will not be adopt- 
ed, because if it were, I think it would 
have a very deleterious impact on the 
conduct of our foreign policy. 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, I appre- 
ciate the Senator’s comments. Before 
he got here, I raised a number of ques- 
tions with the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi. And while we have not fully 
engaged in this issue, it was pointed 
out that the Philippines and Cyprus, to 
mention a couple, and Morocco, would 
indeed be affected by this. But what we 
are still trying to ascertain, in order to 
be able to better demonstrate some of 
the problems, are some of the votes 
that we are in fact talking about. Even 
if you limit this to the critical votes, 
you are looking at some votes that you 
would hardly find disqualifying, in 
some senses, because we may have 
voted against it or chosen to for a par- 
ticular reason; but in a few cases you 
may have had a 75-3 vote, for instance. 
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The vast majority of countries saw the 
issue in different terms, and the fact 
that our interests did not meet on that 
particular critical issue vote does not 
mean that they are not helping us in 
some particular area of narcotics sup- 
pression, or international crime fight- 
ing, or other forms of diplomacy behind 
the scenes. 

So I think the Senator's point is well 
taken. We are still going to spend the 
evening pulling together some of that 
information, and we will try to deter- 
mine where we will come out at that 
time. There will be time for further 
discussion tomorrow. 

Mr. SARBANES. You have to look at 
what these votes are. Morocco, on im- 
portant votes, was 54.5 percent; on 
overall votes, it was 21 percent. Cyprus 
was 22 percent on overall votes; on im- 
portant votes, it was 58 percent. So 
there is a big gap between where they 
are on the important votes and where 
they are on the overall votes. 

Second, many of these plenary issues 
are not important matters to us. Of 
course, if a country abstains or is ab- 
sent, that counts against them. This is 
not a way to do business, and the con- 
sequence of doing business this way, if 
we pass this amendment, would be to 
exacerbate our relationship with some 
very important countries, who have 
been very helpful and cooperative to 
the United States in trying to reach 
our objectives. 

Mr. KERRY. I share the Senator’s 
concern and his observations, and I 
think over the course of the evening we 
can demonstrate this to an even fur- 
ther degree. 

Mr. ROCKEFELLER addressed the 
Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
BRYAN). The Senator from West Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr. ROCKEFELLER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the pend- 
ing amendments be set aside. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1325 

Mr. ROCKEFELLER. Mr. President, I 
send an amendment to the desk and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows: 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
ROCKEFELLER] proposes an amendment num- 
bered 1325. 

Mr. ROCKEFELLER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that reading of 
the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 


AMENDMENT NO. 1325 
SECTION . UNITED STATES CITIZENS 
ABROAD 


In order to facilitate the hiring of United 
States citizens abroad, the Foreign Service 
Act of 1980 (22 U.S.C. 3801 et зед.) (the Act“). 
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the State Department Basic Authorities Act 
(22 U.S.C. 2669 et зед.). and other provisions 
are amended as follows; 

(1) In section 309(0) of the Act by deleting 
“and” at the end of subsection (b)(3); and by 
deleting the period at the end of subsection 
(b)(4) and inserting in lieu thereof ; and (5) 
as a foreign national employee. 

(2) In section 311 of the Act by striking the 
section and inserting the following: 

“(a) The Secretary, under section 303, may 
appoint United States citizens, who are fam- 
ily members of Government employees as- 
signed abroad or are hired for service at 
their post of residence, for employment in 
positions customarily filled by Foreign Serv- 
ice officers, Foreign Service personnel, and 
foreign national employees. 

) The fact that an applicant for employ- 
ment in a position referred to in subsection 
(a) is a family member of a Government em- 
ployee assigned abroad shall be considered 
an affirmative factor in employing such per- 
son. 

“(сХ1) Non-family members employed 
under this section for service at their post of 
residence shall be paid in accordance with 
local compensation plans established under 
section 408, 

“(2) Family members employed under this 
section shall be paid in accordance with the 
Foreign Service Schedule or the salary rates 
established under section 407. 

(3) In exceptional circumstances, non- 
family members may be paid in accordance 
with the Foreign Service Schedule or the sal- 
ary rates established under section 407, if the 
Secretary determines that the national in- 
terest would be served by such payments. 

„d) Citizens employed under this section 
shall not be eligible for benefits under Chap- 
ter 8 of the Foreign Service Act of 1980, as 
amended, or under chapters 83 and 84 of title 
5, unless the Secretary states in writing or 
by regulation that specific individuals shall 
remain eligible for benefits under chapter 83 
or 84 of title 5, as appropriate. Each agency 
should make efforts to find additional fund- 
ing for retirement coverage for family mem- 
bers.“ 

(3) In section 404 a) of the Act by deleting 
the phrase who are family members of Goy- 
ernment employees paid in accordance with 
а local compensation рап established 
under”. 

(4) In section 408 of the Act: 

(A) By rewriting the first sentence of sub- 
section 408(a)(1) to read as follows: The Sec- 
retary shall establish compensation (includ- 
ing position classification) plans for foreign 
national employees of the Service and 
United States citizens employed under sec- 
tion 311(c)(1)."; 

(B) in the second sentence of subsection 
408(a)(1), by deleting the phrase ‘‘employed 
in the Service abroad who were hired while 
residing abroad and to those family members 
of Government employees who are paid in ac- 
cordance with such plans“; 

(C) in the third sentence of subsection 
408(а)(1), by deleting the phrase foreign na- 
tional“ each place it appears; and 

(D) by adding a fourth sentence as follows: 
“For United States citizens under a com- 
pensation plan, the Secretary shall also (A) 
provide these citizens with a total compensa- 
tion package (including wages, allowances, 
benefits, and other employer payments, such 
as for social security) that has the equiva- 
lent cost to that received by foreign national 
employees occupying a similar position at 
that post and, (B) define those allowances 
and benefits provided under U.S. law which 
shall be included as part of this total com- 
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pensation package, notwithstanding any 
other provision of law, except that this sec- 
tion shall not be used to override United 
States minimum wage requirements, or any 
provision of the Social Security Act or the 
Internal Revenue Code.” 

(5) In section 504(b) of the Act by inserting 
“(other than those employed in accordance 
with section 311)“ immediately after citizen 
of the United States”. 

(6) In section 601(b)(2) of the Act by delet- 
ing “and” the last time it appears and by in- 
serting “and other members of the Service” 
immediately after “categories of career can- 
didates,’’. 

(7) In section 611 of the Act by striking all 
that follows Foreign Service Schedule“ and 
inserting in lieu thereof ‘‘or who is paid in 
accordance with section 407 or is a U.S. citi- 
zen paid under a compensation plan under 
section 408.”. 

(8) In section 903(a) of the Act by inserting 
“(other than a member employed under sec- 
tion 311)“ immediately after member of the 
Service“ each place it appears. 

(9) In section 1002(8)(A) of the Act by in- 
serting “а member of the Service who is a 
United States citizen (other than a family 
member) employed under section 911,” im- 
mediately after “а consular agent.“ 

(10) In section 1101(a)(1) of the Act by in- 
serting “other than a United States citizen 
employed under section 311 who is not a fam- 
ily member)“ immediately after citizen of 
the United States“ 

(11) In section 2(c) of the State Department 
Basic Authorities Act of 1956 (22 U.S.C. 
2669(c)), by inserting the following before the 
period: “; and such contracts are authorize 
to be negotiated, the terms of the contracts 
to be prescribed, and the work to be per- 
formed, where necessary, without regard to 
such statutory provisions as relate to the ne- 
gotiation, making, and performance of con- 
tracts and performance of work in the 
United States”. 

Mr. ROCKEFELLER. Mr. President, I 
rise to offer an amendment that is de- 
signed to level the playing field when 
it comes to employment opportunities 
for U.S. citizens living in other coun- 
tries. This effort is the result of many 
months of discussion, debate, and nego- 
tiation to work out a solution to prob- 
lems that are quite technical and com- 
plex. But my goal has been and re- 
mains very simple. It is time to end the 
discrimination and inequities that do 
harm to our citizens when they need to 
be gainfully employed abroad by our 
own State Department. For the more 
than 3 million Americans who cur- 
rently reside outside the United States, 
this amendment will grant them a fair 
shot at obtaining work and the benefits 
that should accompany that work. 

I am grateful to my colleague, Sen- 
ator KERRY of Massachusetts, for join- 
ing me in attaching this amendment to 
the State Department authorization 
bill. We agreed sometime ago to work 
together on behalf of important prin- 
ciples that should govern that State 
Department’s hiring and employment 
policies in its embassies and outposts 
around the world. As a result of good- 
faith efforts with the agency’s new 
leadership under the Clinton adminis- 
tration, we finally succeeded in 
crafting the new policy and objectives 


embodied in this amendment. My origi- 
nal proposal was even more comprehen- 
sive, but I concluded it was best to 
reach agreement now on the strides 
forward that this consensus amend- 
ment will put into effect. 

Needless to say, the results of this 
amendment depend on continued lead- 
ership and commitment by the State 
Department to the purpose of this 
amendment. Habits and past practices 
have to be changed. When this amend- 
ment becomes law, the agency will be 
expected to start a new era of fair em- 
ployment opportunities for our citizens 
abroad. My hope is that the State De- 
partment will see this as an oppor- 
tunity to serve the interests of our 
citizens and their families. 

Mr. President, I want to provide 
some history on the issues underlying 
this amendment, and will then describe 
the content of the amendment. 

Almost 2% years ago, in July 1991, I 
came to this Chamber to introduce leg- 
islation to eliminate employment dis- 
crimination against Americans by the 
U.S. Department and the other U.S. 
foreign affairs agencies. At that time, 
Americans—and only Americans, be- 
cause they were Americans—were pro- 
hibited from applying for nonsensitive, 
local-hire positions in U.S. embassies 
and consulates. It was deplorable that 
U.S. Government agencies discrimi- 
nated against potential employees in 
these positions on the basis of nation- 
ality. The fact that they discriminated 
against only U.S. citizens was simply 
ridiculous. 

The State Department told me 2% 
years ago that the discrimination ex- 
isted because the Foreign Service Act 
of 1980 did not give foreign affairs agen- 
cies the authority to hire Americans 
residing abroad under the compensa- 
tion plans used to pay other employees 
in local-hire positions. My July 1991 
amendment, which was drafted with 
the advice and cooperation of the State 
Department, was designed to give the 
foreign affairs agencies that authority. 
The amendment was approved by the 
Congress and was signed into law in 
October 1991. 

During more than 1% years after it 
became law, I and my staff have had 
many exchanges with State Depart- 
ment officials and the other foreign af- 
fairs agencies responsible for imple- 
menting that 1991 change in the law. I 
must confess that at times during that 
period I became frustrated with the re- 
peated assurances that the law’s imple- 
mentation was imminent, only to wit- 
ness months and months of further 
delay. 

However, through the efforts of the 
State Department’s leadership which 
came into office last year, I was finally 
ably to get the State Department to in- 
augurate an employment program that 
took into account at least the spirit of 
my amendment. In fact, Mr. President, 
I was so pleased with getting some 


progress that I used а Senate floor 
statement to announce that the State 
Department had finally fulfilled its ob- 
ligation to carry out the 1991 amend- 
ment. Although I was still troubled by 
some of the details of the State Depart- 
ment’s program, it did accomplish the 
principal goal of the 1991 amendment: 
some 10,000 jobs in American diplo- 
matic and consular missions which had 
been unavailable to American citizens 
were opened to them. 

These jobs range from well-paid pro- 
fessional positions, such as economists, 
librarians, and computer technicians, 
to entry-level support positions such as 
receptionists, drivers, and building 
maintenance personnel. To be hired, 
Americans living abroad, like other ap- 
plicants, will have to meet the quali- 
fications of the positions. These usu- 
ally include fluency in the local lan- 
guage as well as in English, and often 
include an intimate knowledge of the 
country culture, its economy, and its 
political system. 

The agreement I reached with the 
State Department on that program 
came when both sides acknowledged 
that ambiguities in other sections of 
the Foreign Service Act—provisions 
that I did not propose changing 2% 
years ago—could maintain some ele- 
ments of employment discrimination 
in the hiring of U.S. citizens residing 
abroad. With that acknowledgement, 
both sides pledged to work together to 
write the other changes in the Foreign 
Service Act necessary to eliminate this 
remaining potential discrimination. I 
am happy to announce that our joint 
effort has been successful and that I 
am introducing today those further, 
necessary changes to the Foreign Serv- 
ice Act of 1980. 

This amendment will give the Sec- 
retary of State clear authority to hire 
Americans for those 10,000 positions 
from which they had been previously 
excluded and to pay them under the 
same compensation systems used to 
pay others hired for these positions. 
This provision is particularly impor- 
tant because under State Department's 
execution of the current law U.S. citi- 
zens hired locally are not eligible for 
standard employee benefits such as re- 
tirement and health care programs 
that are provided to other locally hired 
employees. In addition, in many cases 
the U.S. pay schedule—the one that the 
State Department is now using for 
these locally hired U.S. citizens—is 
below the local salary rates overseas. 
Thus, in some countries the U.S. State 
Department is paying U.S. citizens less 
than it pays citizens of other countries 
in an identical job. This practice cer- 
tainly does not seem to me to meet the 
American fairness standard of equal 
рау for equal work. It will be stopped 
by this legislation. 

The amendment I am introducing 
today provides, moreover, the flexibil- 
ity the State Department believes it 
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needs to adjust to the special employ- 
ment conditions that exist in the hun- 
dreds of different Foreign Service posts 
where these new job opportunities for 
Americans exist. For example, it pro- 
vides that embassies can adjust Ameri- 
can’s total compensation package to 
ensure that the total cost of employing 
other nationalities in the same posi- 
tion. This flexibility will maintain the 
cost competitiveness of American job 
applicants when other provisions of 
U.S. law require payments for Ameri- 
cans, such as Social Security contribu- 
tions, that are not required for non- 
U.S. citizens. The importance of this 
flexibility and another way the State 
Department will use it were well stated 
in a letter Under Secretary of State 
Richard M. Moose wrote to me last 
week as we neared final agreement on 
the text of the amendment. 

Under Secretary Moose wrote, 

Because of the varied circumstances at dif- 
ferent posts, however, we are certain to en- 
counter situations when it will be in the U.S. 
Government's or the resident American’s 
best interests to place that individual in an 
alternative compensation plan. For example, 
in order to attract U.S. citizens resident in 
many parts of Africa or Central America who 
are not family members [of U.S. Government 
employees assigned abroad], we may wish to 
pay those individuals on the U.S. scale. * * + 
Our legislative proposal incorporates your 
mandatory language on compensation plans, 
but adds a waiver which would permit us to 
compensate non-family members on the U.S. 
pay scale in exceptional circumstances, if 
the Secretary determines that would be in 
the national interest. 

Today’s amendment seeks fair em- 
ployment standards for another impor- 
tant group of U.S. citizens employed by 
our embassies and consulates overseas. 
These are the family members who ac- 
company career U.S. Government em- 
ployees assigned abroad. Specifically, 
when these family members are em- 
ployees abroad by U.S. foreign affairs 
agencies, they will be made eligible for 
retirement benefits they have been de- 
nied heretofore. Again, in this area as 
well, I believe that the State Depart- 
ment will need some flexibility to ad- 
just to a new situation. This flexibility 
is provided in the proposal. 

As Under Secretary Moose wrote to 
me, 

We agree in principle that family mem- 
bers, except for those in truly temporary or 
intermittent positions, should be eligible for 
the Federal Employment Retirement System 
[FERS]. * * * As a matter of fairness, family 
members who work regularly should be pro- 
vided retirement benefits, and we pledge that 
we will work to phase in those benefits over 
the next several years. Our draft would per- 
mit but not require that these individuals be 
eligible for retirement benefits and would di- 
rect every agency to make efforts to find the 
additional funding necessary to pay for such 
benefits. The flexibility provided in our draft 
would also make it easier to provide retire- 
ment benefits to family members who by 
their nature will have discontinuous employ- 
ment because of frequent moves. 

Mr. President, by creating new jobs 
and equal employment opportunities 
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for the more than 3 million Americans 
who currently reside outside the Unit- 
ed States, this amendment will restore 
equity for an important group of citi- 
zens we have too often forgotten. These 
are people with strong ties in this 
country, just like the rest of us. Often 
they are abroad because members of 
their family work for American compa- 
nies or the U.S. Government. Their 
presence abroad contributes to our na- 
tion’s economic well-being and to our 
national security. In their daily lives, 
they already represent the United 
States abroad. Now they can do that 
also be working for the U.S. Govern- 
ment, which will pay them fairly. 

Mr. President, the amendment I am 
introducing today would not have been 
possible without the cooperation of the 
State Department’s new leadership and 
without its commitment to fair em- 
ployment practices for U.S. citizens 
abroad. Likewise, the prompt imple- 
mentation of the amendment will not 
be possible without the continuation of 
this cooperation and commitment. 

I have a promise from Under Sec- 
retary Moose that this cooperation and 
commitment will continue. In his let- 
ter to me last week, Dick Moose wrote, 

I want to reiterate our full support for the 
principles underlying your proposed legisla- 
tion: no American should be excluded from 
employment at our posts abroad because of 
his or her citizenship and all of our employ- 
ees are entitled to equitable compensation 
and benefits. We must implement these prin- 
ciples in a manner that does not increase our 
costs and does not tie our hands with inflexi- 
ble requirements. We believe that our pro- 
posed legislation will allow us to do that. I 
pledge to you that, if our proposal is en- 
acted, we will work diligently and in good 
faith to keep the commitments we have 
made to you to increase the number of U.S. 
citizens hired abroad, and to find the funds 
necessary to provide meaningful retirement 
benefits to such employees. 

I greatly appreciate this promise and 
am now confident that if this amend- 
ment is approved by the Congress, the 
U.S. Government will give fuller rec- 
ognition to the rights of American citi- 
zens living abroad. I ask the support of 
my colleagues here and those in the 
other body so that this goal can finally 
be achieved. And again I want to thank 
the floor manager, Senator KERRY, for 
joining me in sponsoring this amend- 
ment. 

Mr. President, for the last 2 or 3 
years I and, more important, members 
of my staff have been working with the 
State Department to try to rectify 
what seems to be a clearly and obvi- 
ously outrageous situation wherein 
spouses of foreign service officers and 
certain foreign service personnel, some 
3 million of them, around the world are 
not able to be employed by their own 
Government. 

This is a matter of some outrage 
with them. It is a matter of some out- 
rage with me. I have worked with the 
State Department now for about 3 
years and have finally gotten them to 
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agree to language which seems to me 
to be substantive which allows, and I 
am not talking about obviously the 
spouse of a State Department person 
being employed as a foreign service of- 
ficer—I am talking about an account- 
ant in the office or driver or a sec- 
retary or an administrative position 
that was not within the State Depart- 
ment direct purview. But right now the 
law is such that some 3 million Ameri- 
cans who are available to be hired 
around the world cannot be hired. This 
strikes me as inane, and my amend- 
ment, which I believe to be acceptable 
to both sides of those on the State De- 
partment authorization bill and would 
end that situation, comes to a sensible 
agreement with the State Department 
and I think offers up enormous oppor- 
tunities of employment for what is fig- 
ured to be some 10,000 to 20,000 jobs 
overseas which could be going to these 
people which are not going to these 
people by unnecessary law or regula- 
tion. 

So I would ask the distinguished 
managers of this bill whether or not 
this is an amendment which, in fact, is 
acceptable to them, and if we could 
have it accepted by unanimous con- 
sent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further debate on the amendment? 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
KERRY] is recognized. 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, let me 
thank and congratulate the Senator 
from West Virginia. He is, first of all, 
as he said, understating it after work- 
ing for 3 years to try to get what 
should be a relatively simple concept 
which nevertheless runs into various 
bureaucratic problems in trying to im- 
plement it. 

Americans living abroad or American 
dependents of Government employees 
living abroad ought to be able to work 
at American facilities, and heretofore 
this has been difficult. 

The Senator has doggedly pursued 
this. He has worked at length with the 
State Department now to work out a 
solution. I am delighted not only to ac- 
cept it but to cosponsor it with him. 

And I thank him for his good work on 
this and I think thanks to this more 
Americans will be able to be working, 
and that is exactly what we ought to be 
doing. It is common sense and it is 
overdue. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, the 
amendment is acceptable on this side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
is no further debate, the amendment 
offered by the distinguished Senator 
from West Virginia is agreed to. 

So the amendment (No. 1325) was 
agreed to. 

Mr. ROCKEFELLER. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which 
the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KERRY. I move to lay that mo- 
tion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 
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The PRESIDENT OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from West Virginia. 

Mr. ROCKEFELLER. Mr. President, I 
would like, No. 1, to thank Senator 
JOHN KERRY and also to thank Nancy 
Stetson for incredible and good work 
on his part. 

I also thank Senator JESSE HELMS for 
making this an acceptable amendment, 
and I am very pleased with the mo- 
ment. 

It is a rather large event in a quiet 6 
o’clock moment on a Monday evening 
which will affect the lives of a lot of 
people, and I am really rather pleased 
about that. 

I thank particularly the distin- 
guished Senator from Massachusetts 
and make reference further to a situa- 
tion which I think is not worked out at 
this point of a colloquy which poten- 
tially we could have tomorrow after 
the Senators have had a chance to re- 
view that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, I hope 
very much we can proceed to that to- 
morrow. I think if the Senator could 
possibly do it, we might try for some- 
where around 10:30 in that vicinity. It 
would have to be after the caucuses if 
not then. 

Mr. ROCKEFELLER. I am very 
grateful. 

I thank the Chair and yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Vermont is recognized. 

Mr. JEFFORDS. Mr. President, I 
wish to speak on the Dole amendment 
which I believe was set aside. 

Mr. HELMS. Will the Senator give an 
idea of how long he wishes to speak? 

Mr. JEFFORDS. I will be about 10 
minutes. 

Mr. HELMS. Very well. I thank the 
Senator. 

PRIVILEGE OF THE FLOOR 

Mr. JEFFORDS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that Mark Nichol- 
son, a Pearson fellow on my staff, be 
granted privileges of the floor for the 
purposes of this procedure. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1323 

Mr. JEFFORDS. Mr. President, I con- 
gratulate Senator DOLE for his work on 
his amendment which he has put before 
this body regarding the United Nations 
and our work with it. It has helped to 
begin a debate that is long overdue. 
The last 2 years have witnessed a dra- 
matic expansion of international 
peacekeeping initiatives extending to 
nearly every continent of the globe. We 
also have seen the United Nations 
move beyond peacekeeping to peace- 
making operations that carry a greater 
risk of combat operations by the par- 
ticipants. The United States, by its 
role and the power of its veto in the Se- 
curity Council, had a decisive voice in 
the establishment of every one of these 
operations. We bear over 30 percent of 
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the assessed costs of each operation 
and a substantial portion of the vol- 
untary contributions to many—at a 
cost now running into the billions of 
dollars. And we have borne a higher 
cost, namely we have sent thousands of 
our sons and daughters in the Armed 
Forces to participate in these oper- 
ations and have lost a number of them 
to death or injury in the line of duty. 

To date, our Government's decision- 
making on multilateral peacekeeping 
has been ad hoc. In the turbulence of a 
post-cold-war world, rapid change has 
outrun considered policy. More impor- 
tantly, as the debate last fall over So- 
malia demonstrated, our participation 
in U.N. peacekeeping efforts has out- 
paced the development of a consensus 
in the Congress and, most importantly, 
among the American people, regarding 
our appropriate and proper role. We are 
badly in need of a broad look at the 
when, where, and how we participate in 
these operations. This amendment 
launches that examination in a very 
substantive way, and for that I thank 
the Republican leader. 

There is much I agree with in this 
bill and some points with which I dif- 
fer. My broader concern, however, is 
that while debate on these issues is 
certainly timely, it is premature to 
come to final decisions on a complex 
matter which will bear heavily on our 
involvement in world affairs for years 
to come. The Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee has scheduled hearings on 
peacekeeping next month precisely to 
give this issue the indepth consider- 
ation it deserves. I am reluctant to pre- 
empt that process, because it offers 
precisely what we have lacked to date 
in the implementation of U.S. policy in 
this area: a deliberate, careful look at 
the variety of issues and options we 
confront in moving from ad hockery to 
long-term policy. The debate on this 
amendment will mark a useful begin- 
ning to this process. I do not believe, 
however, that it also should bring a 
premature end to that debate. 

Among the issues that must be faced, 
let me focus on several which are ad- 
dressed in this bill. The first has to do 
with how we finance peacekeeping. It is 
time the executive branch confronted 
honestly the budgetary consequences 
of these operations. Administration 
funding requests have failed to keep 
pace with the rapid expansion of U.N. 
peacekeeping missions—operations 
which this and the previous adminis- 
tration were instrumental in bringing 
about, In particular, we have urged for- 
ward the United Nations and willingly 
incurred large assessments to cover its 
peacekeeping operations, while failing 
to make adequate provision to pay 
those bills when they come due. In con- 
sequence, we are repeatedly falling 
well behind in meeting our U.N. obliga- 
tions and the United Nations now con- 
tinually suffers short-term financial 
crises whose temporary resolution only 
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delays the day of reckoning. Absent 
supplementary appropriations, the 
United States will be $1 billion arrears 
this year on its U.N. assessments—and 
$1 billion next year. Virtually all the 
fiscal year 1994 appropriation for U.N. 
peacekeeping assessments has already 
been spent to get us out of hoc for ar- 
rears which mounted up in 1993. 

Regardless of whether one supports 
an expanded United Nations role in 
peacekeeping, I believe all can agree 
that this kind of fiscal irresponsibility 
cannot be allowed to continue. Failure 
by the United States to fully consider 
the costs of a peacekeeping operation 
up front in the decision process can 
have only two results. If we choose to 
meet the fiscal obligations which 
ensue, we will squander limited re- 
sources in a willy nilly scramble after 
the fact to meet commitments as- 
sumed on a first-come, first-serve basis 
without due regard for matching finite 
means to our real priorities. If, on the 
other hand, we fail to meet our United 
Nations financial commitments, we 
will erode our credibility as a respon- 
sible nation and sooner or later under- 
mine the financial capacity of the 
United Nations to engage іп 
peackeeping at all. 

It is obvious that in some сіг- 
cumstances it will be impossible for an 
administration to predict the full costs 
of a peacemaking or peacekeeping op- 
eration, any more than we could pre- 
dict at the outset either the duration 
or the costs of World War II, Korea, or 
Vietnam. When one dealing with con- 
flict between ethnic groups or between 
States, there is no neat and clean busi- 
ness plan that can be presented. We are 
talking about human beings, politics, 
and—at times—the fortunes of war— 
and none of the three lends itself to 
easy prediction on ап accountant's 
sheet. Even more difficult is prediction 
of annual peacekeeping requirements 
as a whole, since new operations typi- 
cally arise in response to sudden and 
unforeseeable crises. In that regard, 
some of the financial reporting require- 
ments in the amendment—particularly 
those which seek out year projections 
of peacekeeping budgets—strike me as 
unlikely to produce answers which ei- 
ther we or the administration itself 
can much depend on. 

Nonetheless, this or any other ad- 
ministration should be required before 
embarking on a peacekeeping oper- 
ation to do its best in estimating up 
front the potential costs and especially 
the source of funding before making a 
final decision on whether to take on 
that responsibility. And since the 
power of the purse ultimately rests 
with Congress, this body needs to be 
brought into those deliberations be- 
fore, not after, the fact. 

Indeed, the broader role of Congress 
in peacekeeping needs to be worked out 
if U.S. engagement is to be reliable and 
consistent. To date, this body has been 
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more of a handmaiden than a partner 
of the executive branch. This cannot be 
allowed to continue. I acknowledge the 
need for Presidential latitude in the di- 
rection of foreign policy—and I do not 
believe the foreign policy process is 
well served by having 535 Secretaries of 
State. Nonetheless, if the last 30 years 
have taught us anything, it is that any 
foreign policy initiative that entails 
the sizable expenditure of American 
funds, and above all American lives, 
cannot endure or succeed if it does not 
enjoy the support of the American peo- 
ple and of Congress. Structuring con- 
gressional participation begins with 
ensuring that the Congress is duly in- 
formed and consulted in advance on 
major initiatives, and this amendment 
is designed to accomplish that. But it 
also entails confronting the issue of 
war powers—another set of hearings 
and another debate which I believe are 
in order before we move ahead with 
this or broader legislation. 

Mr. President, I have been concerned 
for some time about the status of U.N. 
peacekeeping operations and our par- 
ticipation in them. The operation in 
Somalia brought many of those con- 
cerns before the American public in a 
forceful way. And as we struggle to re- 
define what is in our national interest 
in the post-cold war world, we find it 
very difficult to define our role in So- 
malia-type operations. 

As I have stated before in this Cham- 
ber, we must recognize that the post- 
Communist world carries dangers as 
well as opportunities, and that address- 
ing both requires us to clarify the 
threats to our national interest and to 
develop an adequate response for chal- 
lenges less clearcut than those we 
faced in the past. We must be able to 
answer the most pertinent question 
raised before we send American person- 
nel into potential hostilities: Why 
must we place our young people in 
harm’s way in countries where we have 
no treaty obligation or immediate and 
direct national interest, as convention- 
ally defined. 

If the end of the superpower con- 
frontation unleashed pent-up forces 
leading to strife in many areas, it also 
unblocked some of the paths to multi- 
lateral cooperation, particularly 
through the United Nations, in dealing 
with such situations. More than a third 
of all U.N. peacekeeping operations 
mounted over the last 40 years have 
been put together in the last 3 years. 
And these operations, all approved by 
the United States in the Security 
Council, have been called upon to per- 
form very diverse jobs in many dif- 
ferent circumstances, with varying de- 
grees of success. 

We all recognize that the United Na- 
tion has fallen woefully short of the 
goals that were euphorically set for it 
in the immediate aftermath of the cold 
war. While the successes are impres- 
sive—most notably Cambodia—the fail- 
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ures also have been glaring. Poor fiscal 
management and struggling attempts 
to develop integrated, multilateral op- 
erations in humanitarian and military 
operations have characterized many 
U.N. operations over the last few years. 

Because of these frustrations and 
even failures, many of my colleagues 
are ready to pull back on our involve- 
ment with the United Nations. I agree 
a healthy degree of caution is war- 
ranted, but I am not ready to declare 
this new experiment in international 
cooperation a total failure. Rather, I 
believe we must take a fresh look at 
the speech delivered by President Bush 
to the U.N. General Assembly just over 
a year ago. In his final speech to that 
body as President, he outlined to the 
Security Council a five-point agenda to 
lay the basis for more effective co- 
operation in peacekeeping. President 
Bush urged nations to develop and 
train military units specifically for 
peacekeeping and relief operations. I 
have introduced legislation directing 
the Department of Defense to study 
ways that this could be done in our 
Armed Forces. 

President Bush also urged nations to 
provide opportunities for their military 
units to train together. Our experience 
in Somalia provided how difficult it is 
to successfully coordinate military 
units. Some of the problems we experi- 
enced there could be resolved by multi- 
national training. Adequate logistical 
support and better planning, crisis 
management, and intelligence capabili- 
ties were also urged by the President 
as critical to quick and effective peace- 
keeping and humanitarian operations. 
And finally, in keeping with Senator 
DoLE's legislation, President Bush 
urged adequate and equitable financing 
of the U.N. and associated peacekeep- 
ing efforts. 

While these ideas were not particu- 
larly new or radical when the President 
proposed them just 16 months ago, they 
sound more radical today. In the after- 
math of Somalia, Bosnia, and Haiti, 
the focus of debate has shifted toward 
how to keep ourselves from becoming 
further entangled in multinational op- 
erations. However, I urge my col- 
leagues to step back for a moment and 
consider what type of international 
posture we hope to assume for the next 
decade. Our budget deficit will con- 
tinue to curtail the resources available 
to us for foreign assistance and the 
projection of military power abroad in 
the defense of our interests. As I see it, 
we will want to rely more heavily on 
regional organizations, on our allies, 
and on other nations who may have a 
particular interest in or ability to re- 
solve a particular conflict. We cannot 
and do not want to finance all peace- 
keeping operations, much less have to 
send our own troops to deal with each 
situation of instability that threatens 
our national interests. It seems to me 
that we will want to rely more on our 
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friends and international organizations 
in the years to come. 

So instead of curtailing our involve- 
ment with the United Nations, I urge 
my colleagues to think in terms of our 
future needs and be creative in the way 
we approach the problems that 
confront us now. Therefore, I am very 
pleased to see that the Republican 
leader has put a great deal of effort 
into clarifying the role of Congress in 
authorizing peacekeeping operations 
and ensuring greater fiscal responsibil- 
ity in the funding of U.S. peacekeeping 
operations. I believe that this proposal 
will serve as the point of departure for 
the reevaluation that is scheduled in 
the Foreign Relations Committee and 
other relevant committees. I hope that 
we will be able to put forward a com- 
prehensive package of reforms in the 
near future, containing many of the 
leader’s proposals, and laying down a 
firm foundation for our involvement in 
international peacekeeping and peace- 
making operations for years to come. 

Mr. President, I believe this is a crit- 
ical time in our country to make sure 
we get our house in order. I am hopeful 
that in the near future we can do that. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. KERRY addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts is recognized. 
AMENDMENT NO. 1290 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the amend- 
ment of Senator HELMS, amendment 
No. 1290, relative to China and coerced 
abortion, be the pending business and 
that it be approved and that the mo- 
tion to reconsider be approved. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection the re- 
quest is agreed to. 

The amendment (No. 1290) was agreed 
to. 
Mr. HELMS. I move to reconsider the 
vote. 

OPEN SKIES FOIA STANDARD 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, on January 
27 during consideration of S. 1281, the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. LEAHY] 
made an inquiry with respect to the 
amendment to provide a limited ex- 
emption under the Freedom of Infor- 
mation Act for certain kinds of data 
collected under the Treaty on Open 
Skies. I would like to thank the Sen- 
ator from Vermont for his support for 
the efforts of the Committee on For- 
eign Relations in connection with the 
Open Skies Treaty and this legislation, 
and for his inquiry regarding the 
amendment. 

The Senator had asked whether the 
standard to be applied in subsection 
(a)(2) of the exemption was akin to 
that for the classification of informa- 
tion as secret. In this regard, I have 
verified the administration’s under- 
standing of the standard to be applied. 
The current standard for classifying in- 
formation secret is that it shall be ap- 
plied to information, the unauthor- 
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ized disclosure of which reasonably 
could be expected to cause serious 
damage to the national security“ of 
the United States. The administration 
believes that the standard to be applied 
in subsection (a)(20 is a lesser one, and, 
while it does not correspond to an es- 
tablished classification standard, it is 
more akin to that of “confidential.” 
Further, the administration under- 
stands that the standard for subsection 
(а)(2) would certainly not be below that 
for the classification of information as 
“confidential.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts. 

VITIATION OF ACTION—AMENDMENT NO. 1290 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate vi- 
tiate the action taken by voice on 
amendment 1290. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


о ааны 


MORNING BUSINESS 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages from the President of the 
United States were communicated to 
the Senate by Mr. Thomas, one of his 
secretaries. 


— —— 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session the Presiding 
Officer laid before the Senate messages 
from the President of the United 
States submitting sundry nominations 
which were referred to the appropriate 
committees. 

(The nominations received today are 
printed at the end of the Senate pro- 
ceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE AND OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 


The following communications were 
laid before the Senate, together with 
accompanying papers, reports, and doc- 
uments, which were referred as indi- 
cated: 


ЕС-2022. A communication from the Direc- 
tor of the Office of Management and Budget, 
Executive Office of the President, transmit- 
ting, pursuant to law, the cumulative report 
on rescission and deferrals; referred jointly, 
pursuant to the order of January 30, 1975, as 
modified by the order of April 11, 1986, to the 
Committee on Appropriations, to the Com- 
mittee on the Budget, to the Committee on 
Agriculture, Nutrition and Forestry, to the 
Committee on Armed Services, to the Com- 
mittee on Banking, Housing and Urban Af- 
fairs, to the Committee on Commerce, 
Science and Transportation, to the Commit- 
tee on Energy and Natural Resources, to the 
Committee on Environment and Public 
Works, to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, to the Committee on Governmental 
Affairs, to the Committee on the Judiciary, 
and to the Committee on Small Business. 

ЕС-2028. A communication from the Direc- 
tor of the Office of Management and Budget, 
Executive Office of the President, transmit- 
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ting, pursuant to law, the final sequestration 
report for fiscal year 1994; referred jointly, 
pursuant to the order of January 30, 1975, as 
modified by the order of April 11, 1986, to the 
Committee on Appropriations, to the Com- 
mittee on the Budget, to the Committee on 
Agriculture, Nutrition and Forestry, to the 
Committee on Armed Services, to the Com- 
mittee on Banking, Housing and Urban Af- 
fairs, to the Committee on Commerce, 
Science and Transportation, to the Commit- 
tee on Energy and Natural Resources, to the 
Committee on Environment and Public 
Works, to the Committee on Finance, to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, to the 
Committee on Governmental Affairs, to the 
Committee on the Judiciary, to the Commit- 
tee on Labor and Human Resources, to the 
Committee on Rules and Administration, to 
the Committee on Small Business, to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, to the Se- 
lect Committee on Intelligence, and to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 


INTRODUCTION OF BILLS AND 
JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


The following bills and joint resolu- 


‘tions were introduced, read the first 


and second time by unanimous con- 
sent, and referred as indicated: 


By Mr. BUMPERS: 

8. 1810. A bill to require the Secretary of 
the Interior and the Secretary of Agriculture 
to charge fair market value for permits is- 
sued on public lands and National Forests for 
communication uses, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Energy and Natural Re- 
sources. 

By Mr. DORGAN: 

S. 1811. A bill to require new television sets 
to have built-in circuitry to allow viewers to 
block the display of programs rated violent; 
to the Committee on Commerce, Science, 
and Transportation. 

By Mr. KEMPTHORNE: 

S. 1812. A bill to amend the Supplemental 
Appropriations Act, to permit a Senator to 
direct that excess funds allocated to the Sen- 
ator's personal office for a fiscal year be re- 
turned to the U.S. Treasury to reduce the 
public debt; to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration. 

By Mr. BUMPERS: 

S.J. Res. 161. A joint resolution to des- 
ignate April 1994, as “Civil War History 
Month“; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


STATEMENTS OF INTRODUCED 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


By Mr. BUMPERS: 

8. 1810. A bill to require the Sec- 
retary of the Interior and the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture to charge fair 
market value for permits issued on 
public lands and national forests for 
communication uses, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Energy and 
Natural Resources. 

PUBLIC LANDS AND NATIONAL FOREST PERMITS 
ACT OF 1994 
е Mr. BUMPERS. Mr. President, as 
many of my colleagues know, I have 
been a strong advocate of the United 
States receiving a fair return for the 
use of its public lands and resources. 
Whether it is the extraction of hard 
rock minerals, the grazing of livestock, 
or the leasing of oil and gas, I have 
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continually sought to ensure that 
those who extract or utilize these and 
other resources found on the public 
lands, pay a fair price for that privi- 
lege. The American taxpayer deserves 
nothing less. Today, Mr. President, I 
am introducing legislation to address 
yet another instance where the tax- 
payers are not getting a fair shake. 

The Federal Land Policy and Man- 
agement Act [FLPMA] requires that 
both the Forest Service and Bureau of 
Land Management [BLM] receive fair 
market value from those who would 
utilize portions of our national forests 
or public lands for various purposes. 
While that is the law of the land, the 
intent of the law is not always being 
carried out. For example, fees collected 
from those who use portions of the 
Federal lands for the installation of 
communication facilities to transmit 
radio, television, cellular telephone, 
and other signals are far less than fair 
market value. The Forest Service esti- 
mates that currently, it receives 15 
percent of fair market value for com- 
munication facilities on our national 
forests. The BLM also receives signifi- 
cantly less than fair market value for 
the use of its lands for these purposes. 

In the Los Angeles Basin, for exam- 
ple, a television station pays the For- 
est Service $8,149 per year in rent for a 
site that has been appraised to be 
worth nearly $75,000. In another in- 
stance, a New Mexico broadcaster that 
pays the Government $1,042 in annual 
rental fees actually receives $63,000 
from tenants that use the facility each 
year. This practice is outrageous and 
must be eliminated. 

Although the Forest Service and the 
Bureau of Land Management have re- 
cently attempted to increase the fees 
they charge for the use of their land for 
communications sites, they have been 
prohibited from doing so for the past 4 
years by language included in the ap- 
propriations bill for the Interior and 
related agencies prohibiting the imple- 
mentation of higher fees for these 
sites. In fiscal year 1992, the Interior 
appropriation bill also included a pro- 
vision which created an advisory com- 
mittee which was to establish criteria 
and provide estimates of the fees the 
Federal Government should receive for 
these sites based on fair market value. 
Although the advisory committee has 
issued its final report, the fee schedule 
in proposed recommended fees that 
were still far below fair market value. 
Both the BLM and the Forest Service 
have stated that the advisory commit- 
tee fee recommendations are inad- 
equate and would deprive the taxpayers 
of millions of dollars in revenues. In 
addition, the fiscal year 1994 Budget 
Reconciliation Act placed on morato- 
rium on any fee increases for commu- 
nications sites in excess of 10 percent 
over the previous year’s level until the 
end of this fiscal year. 

Mr. President, it is time to stop these 
moratoriums and revise these fee 
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schedules so that they reflect fair mar- 
ket value. It is time we comply with 
the legal requirements of FLPMA and 
it is time we stop treating the Amer- 
ican taxpayer as a second-class citizen. 

Today, I am introducing legislation 
that will eliminate all these limita- 
tions and moratoria, and require that 
any permit for a communication site 
located on public lands issued after Oc- 
tober 1, 1994, be issued only upon the 
payment of fair market value. This leg- 
islation simply guarantees that we still 
comply with existing law and that the 
public receives a fair return for the use 
of its lands. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
text of the bill be placed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

8.1810 

Be it enacted in the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives in the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. COMMUNICATION PERMITS. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—No permit, lease, or au- 
thorization for the use of any area of the 
public lands or National Forests for commu- 
nication uses, including but not limited to 
radio and television broadcast, mobile radio, 
cellular telephone, or microwave relay facili- 
ties, shall remain in force and effect after 
October 1, 1994 unless, by such date and by 
October 1 of each year thereafter, the holder 
of such permit, lease, or authorization pays 
to the Secretary of the Interior or the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, as appropriate, an 
amount equal to the fair market value, as 
determined by such Secretary, of the right 
to use and occupy such area for such commu- 
nication uses. 

(b) DEFINITION.—For the purposes of this 
Act, the term public lands“ shall have the 
same meaning as defined in section 103(e) of 
the Federal Land Policy Management Act of 
1976 (43 U.S.C. 1702 (e)). 


By Mr. DORGAN: 

S. 1811. A bill to require new tele- 
vision sets to have built-in circuitry to 
allow viewers to block the display of 
programs rated violent; to the Commit- 
tee on Commerce, Science, and Trans- 
portation. 

THE TELEVISION VIOLENCE REDUCTION THROUGH 
PARENTAL EMPOWERMENT ACT 

Mr. DORGAN. Mr. President, last Au- 
gust, Representative ED MARKEY and 
several colleagues introduced legisla- 
tion in the other body that would em- 
power parents to deal with violence on 
television. Specifically, it would re- 
quire that television sets include a 
technical devise parents could use to 
block out television programs that are, 
in their judgment, too violent for their 
children. At the request of Representa- 
tive MARKEY, I am introducing this leg- 
islation in the Senate today so that we 
can also consider this approach, com- 
monly known as the V-chip bill, in the 
current debate over how we should ad- 
dress the problem of violence on tele- 
vision. 

My colleagues are familiar with the 
debate that has been taking place, not 
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just in the Congress, but in the admin- 
istration and within the television in- 
dustry this year. While this issue cer- 
tainly is not new, public outcry has in- 
tensified in the past year. 

Both the Senate Commerce Commit- 
tee and the Senate Judiciary Commit- 
tee held hearings on this issue last 
year and a number of bills have been 
introduced in the Senate. I believe that 
Representative MARKEY’s V-chip legis- 
lation is an important part of a legisla- 
tive response to the problem of vio- 
lence on television and I support it. 

Earlier this year I introduced the 
Television Violence Report Card Act 
which can work together with the V- 
chip concept. Both these approaches 
have a common goal: To empower par- 
ents and the public, rather than Gov- 
ernment bureaucrats. My report card 
legislation would arm the public with 
information to enable them to send a 
message through the market place, di- 
rectly to the industry. The V-chip ap- 
proach gives parents technological 
empowerment to vote through their 
television sets. Both these bills would 
address television violence by giving 
the public more tools with which to 
register their own votes in the market- 
place. As I have said on many other oc- 
casions, this is a much better way to 
address television violence, than is 
Government regulation. 

The V-chip bill requires that tele- 
vision sets be capable of blocking pro- 
grams which are coded with a violence 
rating. The legislation also requires 
that television sets be equipped with 
blocking capability for time slots so 
that parents can block an individual 
program even if it does not carry a vio- 
lence advisory. 

As I mentioned before, I believe that 
the V-chip approach that Representa- 
tive MARKEY has been pushing is an es- 
sential part of the debate on television 
violence. I urge my colleagues to sup- 
port this bill and in general work with 
us to advance a solution to television 
violence that enables the public and 
parents in particular to send a direct 
message to the industry. They, and not 
the Government nor the industry, 
should have the ultimate say in what 
should and should not be on television. 
The V-chip bill is a means to give con- 
sumers another tool. 

In recent weeks parts of the tele- 
vision industry have responded in a 
positive way to begin to address the 
issue of violence during times when 
children are watching. 

But we need to do more, and the V- 
chip proposal, as well as the television 
violence report card, are two proposals 
that will make a difference. 


By Mr. BUMPERS: 

S.J. Res. 161. A joint resolution to 
designate April 1994, as “Civil War His- 
tory Month”; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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CIVIL WAR HISTORY MONTH 
е Mr. BUMPERS. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce a joint resolution to designate 
April 1994 as Civil War History 
Month.” 

As many of my colleagues know, I 
have had a longstanding interest in and 
love of Civil War history. I believe the 
Civil War was the most momentous and 
defining event in the growth and devel- 
opment of our Nation. The suffering 
and turmoil of the conflict forever 
changed the shape and character of 
American society. As Shelby Foote, 
the noted Civil War historian, said 
about the War, “апу understanding of 
this nation has to be based on an un- 
derstanding of the Civil War. It is very 
necessary if you’re going to understand 
the American character in the twenti- 
eth century, to learn about this enor- 
mous catastrophe of the nineteenth 
century. It was the crossroads of our 
being and it was a hell of a cross- 
roads.” 

Because I cherish our Nation’s his- 
tory, I believe we must make every ef- 
fort to educate our citizens about it. 
Today, I am introducing a joint resolu- 
tion that will help heighten our under- 
standing and interest in the Civil War. 
I urge my colleagues to join me in this 
important effort. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
joint resolution be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the joint 
resolution was ordered to be printed in 
the RECORD, as follows: 

SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 161 

Whereas the period of American history 
known as “Тһе Civil War” is universally rec- 
ognized as one of the most significant land- 
mark eras in our nation’s heritage; and 

Whereas, the continuous growth of public 
awareness of and interest in the Civil War 
period remains an integral part of America’s 
cultural heritage; and 

Whereas, the study, preservation, and in- 
terpretation of literature and sites associ- 
ated with this period is imbedded in the edu- 
cational and cultural heritage of our coun- 
try; and 

Whereas, the beginning of the Civil War oc- 
curred in April 1861 with the firing on Fort 
Sumter in Charleston, South Carolina, and 
the effective ending of The Civil War oc- 
curred in April 1865 with the surrender of the 
Army of Northern Virginia at Appomattox, 
Virginia, making April the most important 
month of the year in Civil War History; and 

Whereas, the heritage of The Civil War de- 
serves the attention and respect of all indi- 
viduals in the United States: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That April 1994 is 
designated as Civil War History Month.” 
The President is authorized and requested to 
issue a proclamation calling upon the people 
of the United States to observe the month 
with appropriate ceremonies and activities.e 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS 


5. 289 
At the request of Mr. REID, the name 
of the Senator from California [Mrs. 
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FEINSTEIN] was added as a cosponsor of 
S. 289, a bill to amend section 118 of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1986 to pro- 
vide for certain exceptions from rules 
for determining contributions in aid of 
construction, and for other purposes. 
5. 359 
At the request of Mr. DECONCINI, the 
name of the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
COATS] was added as а cosponsor of S. 
359, a bill to require the Secretary of 
the Treasury to mint coins in com- 
memoration of the National Law En- 
forcement Officers Memorial, and for 
other purposes. 
S. 1359 
At the request of Mr. LEAHY, the 
names of the Senator from North Da- 
kota (Mr. CONRAD), the Senator from 
Arizona (Mr. DeCONCINI), the Senator 
from New York (Mr. D’AMATO), the 
Senator from Rhode Island (Mr. 
CHAFEE), the Senator from South Caro- 
lina (Mr. HOLLINGS), the Senator from 
Michigan (Mr. RIEGLE), and the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina (Mr. 
FAIRCLOTH) were added as cosponsors of 
S. 1359, a bill to amend the Food Stamp 
Act of 1977 to require the domestic pro- 
duction of food stamp coupons. 
8. 1458 
At the request of Mrs. KASSEBAUM, 
the name of the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. COCHRAN] was added as a 
cosponsor of S. 1458, a bill to amend the 
Federal Aviation Act of 1958 to estab- 
lish time limitations on certain civil 
actions against aircraft manufacturers, 
and for other purposes. 
8. 1525 
At the request of Mr. GLENN, the 
names of the Senator from Alaska [Mr. 
STEVENS], and the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. COCHRAN] were added as 
cosponsors of S. 1525, a bill to improve 
the quantity and quality of foreign lan- 
guage instruction offered in our Na- 
tion’s elementary and secondary 
schools. 
S. 1698 
At the request of Mr. LOTT, his name 
was added as a cosponsor of S. 1698, a 
bill to reduce the paperwork burden on 
certain rural regulated financial insti- 
tutions, and for other purposes. 
S. 1733 
At the request of Mr. Baucus, the 
name of the Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. BOND] was added as a cosponsor of 
S. 1733, a bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1986 to provide tax 
treatment for foreign investment 
through a United States regulated in- 
vestment company comparable to the 
tax treatment for direct foreign invest- 
ment and investment through a foreign 
mutual fund. 
SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 90 
At the request of Mr. ROBB, the 
names of the Senator from Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr. WOFFORD], and the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. MACK] were added as 
cosponsors of Senate Joint Resolution 
90, a joint resolution to recognize the 
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achievements of radio amateurs, and to 
establish support for such amateurs as 
national policy. 
SENATE RESOLUTION 24 

At the request of Mr. DANFORTH, the 
name of the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
HATFIELD) was added as a cosponsor of 
Senate Resolution 24, a resolution urg- 
ing the criminal prosecution of persons 
committing crimes against humanity, 
including participation in mass rapes, 
in Bosnia-Herzegovina. 

SENATE RESOLUTION 64 

At the request of Mr. LUGAR, the 
name of the Senator from Louisiana 
[Mr. BREAUX] was added as a cosponsor 
of Senate Resolution 64, a resolution 
expressing the sense of the Senate that 
increasing the effective rate of tax- 
ation by lowering the estate tax ex- 
emption would devastate homeowners, 
farmers, and small business owners, 
further hindering the creation of jobs 
and economic growth. 


AMENDMENTS SUBMITTED 


FOREIGN RELATIONS 
AUTHORIZATION ACT OF 1994 


LOTT (AND HELMS) AMENDMENT 
NO. 1315 


Mr. LOTT (for himself and Mr. 
HELMS) proposed an amendment to the 
bill (S. 1281) to authorize appropria- 
tions for the fiscal years 1994 and 1995 
for the Department of State, and U.S. 
Information Agency, and related agen- 
cies, to provide for the consolidation of 
international broadcasting activities, 
and for other purposes; as follows: 

On page 82, after line 23, add the following 
new section: 

SEC. 170B, PROHIBITION ON SECURITY ASSIST- 


(a) PROHIBITION.—Security assistance may 
not be provided to a country that consist- 
ently opposed the United States position in 
the United Nations General Assembly during 
the most recent session of the General As- 
sembly. 

(b) CHANGE IN GOVERNMENT.—If— 

(1) the Secretary of State determines that, 
since the beginning of the most recent ses- 
sion of the General Assembly, there has been 
a fundamental change in the leadership and 
policies of the government of a country to 
which the prohibition in subsection (a) ap- 
plies, and 

(2) the Secretary believes that because of 
that change the government of that country 
will no longer consistently oppose the United 
States position in the General Assembly. 


the Secretary may submit to the Congress a 
request that the Congress enact an exemp- 
tion from that prohibition for that country. 
Any such exemption shall be effective only 
until submission of the next report under 
section 406 of the Foreign Relations Author- 
ization Act, Fiscal Years 1990 and 1991. Any 
request for such an exemption shall be ac- 
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companied by a discussion of the basis for 
the Secretary’s determination and belief. 

(c) WAIVER AUTHORITY.—The Secretary of 
State may waive the requirement of sub- 
section (a) if the Secretary determines and 
reports to the Congress that despite the 
United Nations voting pattern of a particu- 
lar country, the provision of security assist- 
ance to that country is necessary to promote 
United States foreign policy objectives. 

(d) DEFINITIONS.—As used in this section— 

(1) the term “consistently opposed the 
United States position” means that the 
country’s votes in the United Nations Gen- 
eral Assembly coincided with the United 
States position less than 25 percent of the 
time, using for this purpose the overall per- 
centage-of-voting coincidences set forth in 
the annual report submitted to the Congress 
pursuant to section 406 of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Authorization Act, Fiscal Years 1990 
and 1991; 

(2) the term most recent session of the 
General Assembly“ means the most recently 
completed plenary session of the General As- 
sembly for which overall percentage-of-vot- 
ing coincidences is set forth in the most re- 
cent report submitted to the Congress pursu- 
ant to section 406 of the Foreign Relations 
Authorization Act, Fiscal Years 1990 and 
1991; and 

(3) the term “security assistance” means 
assistance under— 

(A) chapter 4 of part П of the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1961 (relating to the economic 
support fund), 

(В) chapter 5 of part П of that Act (relat- 
ing to international military education and 
training), or 

(C) the “Foreign Military Financing Pro- 
gram” account under section 23 of the Arms 
Export Control Act, 


except that the term does not include nar- 
cotics-related assistance. 

(e) EFFECTIVE DATE.—This section takes ef- 
fect upon submission to the Congress of the 
report pursuant to section 406 of the Foreign 
Relations Authorization Act, Fiscal Years 
1990 and 1991, that is required to be submit- 
ted by March 31, 1994. 


HELMS AMENDMENT NO. 1316 


Mr. HELMS proposed an amendment 
to amendment No. 1315 proposed by Mr. 
Іотт to the bill S. 1281, supra; as fol- 
lows: 

Strike all after the first word, and insert: 
170B. PROHIBITION ON SECURITY ASSISTANCE 

FOR COUNTRIES THAT CONSIST- 


ENTLY OPPOSE THE UNITED STATES 
POSITION IN THE UNITED NATIONS 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 


(a) PROHIBITION.—Security assistance may 
not be provided to a country that consist- 
ently opposed the United States position in 
the United Nations General Assembly during 
the most recent session of the General As- 
sembly. 

(b) CHANGE IN GOVERNMENT.—If— 

(1) the Secretary of State determines that, 
since the beginning of the most recent ses- 
sion of the General Assembly, there has been 
a fundamental change in the leadership and 
policies of the government of a country to 
which the prohibition in subsection (a) ap- 
plies, and 

(2) the Secretary believes that because of 
that change the government of that country 
will no longer consistently oppose the United 
States position in the General Assembly, 


the Secretary may submit to the Congress a 
request that the Congress enact an exemp- 
tion from that prohibition for that country. 
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Any such exemption shall be effective only 
until submission of the next report under 
section 406 of the Foreign Relations Author- 
ization Act, Fiscal Years 1990 and 1991. Any 
request for such an exemption shall be ac- 
companied by a discussion of the basis for 
the Secretary's determination and belief. 

(c) WAIVER AUTHORITY.—The Secretary of 
State may waive the requirement of sub- 
section (a) if the Secretary determines and 
reports to the Congress that despite the 
United Nations voting pattern of a particu- 
lar country, the provision of security assist- 
ance to that country is necessary to promote 
United States foreign policy objectives. 

(d) DEFINITIONS.—As used in this section— 

(1) the term consistently opposed the 
United States position” means that the 
country’s votes in the United Nations Gen- 
eral Assembly coincided with the United 
States position less than 30 percent of the 
time, using for this purpose the overall per- 
cent-age-of-voting coincidences set forth in 
the annual report submitted to the Congress 
pursuant to section 406 of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Authorization Act, Fiscal Years 1990 
and 1991; 

(2) the term “most recent session of the 
General Assembly” means the most recently 
completed plenary session of the General As- 
sembly for which overall percentage-of-vot- 
ing coincidences is set forth in the most re- 
cent report submitted to the Congress pursu- 
ant to section 406 of the Foreign Relations 
Authorization Act, Fiscal Years 1990 and 
1991; and 

(3) the term “security assistance“ means 
assistance under— 

(A) chapter 4 of part П of the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1961 (relating to the economic 
support fund), 

(В) chapter 5 of part П of that Act (relat- 
ing to international military education and 
training), or 

(C) the “Foreign Military Financing Pro- 
gram” account under section 23 of the Arms 
Export Control Act, 


except that the term does not include nar- 
cotics-related assistance. 

(e) EFFECTIVE DATE.—This section takes ef- 
fect upon submission to the Congress of the 
report pursuant to section 406 of the Foreign 
Relations Authorization Act, Fiscal Years 
1990 and 1991, that is required to be submit- 
ted by March 31, 1994. 


COHEN AMENDMENT NOS. 1317-1318 


Mr. COHEN proposed two amend- 
ments to the bill S. 1281, supra; as fol- 
lows: 


AMENDMENT NO. 1317 
On page 179, after line 6, add the following: 
SEC. REPORT ON RUSSIAN MILITARY OP- 
THE 


ERATIONS IN INDEPENDENT 
STATES OF THE FORMER SOVIET 
UNION. 


(a) IN GENERAL.—Not later than July 1, 
1994, the President shall submit to Congress 
a report on the operations and activities of 
the armed forces of the Russian Federation, 
including elements purportedly operating 
outside the chain of command of the armed 
forces of the Russian Federation, outside the 
borders of the Russian Federation and, spe- 
cifically, in the other independent states 
that were a part of the former Soviet Union 
and the Baltic States. 

(b) CONTENT OF REPORT.—The report re- 
quired by subsection (a) shall include, but 
not be limited to— 

(1) an assessment of the numbers and types 
of Russian armed forces deployed in each of 
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the other independent states of the former 
Soviet Union and the Baltic States and a 
summary of their operations and activities 
since the demise of the Soviet Union in De- 
cember 1991; 

(2) a detailed assessment of the involve- 
ment of Russian armed forces in conflicts in 
or involving Armenia, Azerbaijan, Georgia, 
Moldova, and Tajikistan, including support 
provided directly or indirectly to one or 
more parties to these conflicts; 

(3) an assessment of the political and mili- 
tary objectives of the operations and activi- 
ties discussed in paragraphs (1) and (2) and of 
the strategic objectives of the Russian Fed- 
eration in its relations with the other inde- 
pendent states of the former Soviet Union 
and the Baltic States; 

(4) an assessment of other significant ac- 
tions, including political and economic, 
taken by the Russian Federation to influ- 
ence the other independent states of the 
former Soviet Union and the Baltic States in 
pursuit of its strategic objectives; and 

(5) an analysis of the new Russian military 
doctrine adopted by President Yeltsin on No- 
vember 2, 1993, with particular regard to its 
implications for Russian policy toward the 
other independent states of the former So- 
viet Union and the Baltic States. 

(c) DEFINITIONS.—For the purposes of this 
section— 

(1) “the other independent states of the 
former Soviet Union“ means Armenia, Azer- 
baijan, Belarus, Georgia, Kazakhstan, 
Kyrgyzstan, Moldova, Tajikistan, 
Turkmenistan, Ukraine, and Uzbekistan; and 

(2) “the Baltic States“ means Latvia, Lith- 
uania, and Estonia. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1318 


On page 179, after line 6, add the following: 


(a) FINDINGS.—The Congress finds that— 

(1) for more than four decades following 
the Second World War, Germany was a di- 
vided nation; 

(2) notwithstanding the creation of the 
Federal Republic of Germany on September 
7, 1949, and the German Democratic Republic 
on October 7, 1949, the Four Allied Powers re- 
tained rights and responsibilities for Ger- 
many as a whole; 

(3) the Federal Republic of Germany ac- 
ceded to the United Nations Charter without 
reservation, “accept{ing] the obligations 
contained in the Charter ... and solemnly 
undertakling! to carry them out“, and was 
admitted as a member of the United Nations 
on September 26, 1973; 

(4) the Federal Republic of Germany's ad- 
mission to the United Nations did not alter 
Germany's division nor infringe upon the 
rights and responsibilities of the Four Allied 
Powers for Germany as a whole; 

(5) these circumstances created impedi- 
ments to the Federal Republic of Germany 
fulfilling all obligations undertaken upon its 
accession to the United Nations Charter; 

(6) Germany was unified within the Federal 
Republic of Germany on October 3, 1990; 

(7) with the entry into force of the Final 
Settlement With Respect to Germany on 
March 4, 1991, the unified Germany assumed 
its place in the community of nations as a 
fully sovereign national state; 

(8) German unification and attainment of 
full sovereignty and the Federal Republic’s 
history of more than four decades of democ- 
racy have removed impediments that have 
prevented its full participation in inter- 
national efforts to maintain or restore inter- 
national peace and security; 
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(9) international peacekeeping, peace- 
making, and peace-enforcing operations are 
becoming increasingly important for the 
maintenance and restoration of inter- 
national peace and security; 

(10) United Nations Secretary General 
Boutros Boutros-Ghali has called for the 
“full participation of Germany in peacekeep- 
ing, peacemaking, and peace-enforcing meas- 
ures’; 

(11) the North Atlantic Council, meeting in 
ministerial session on June 4, 1992, and De- 
cember 17, 1992, stated the preparedness of 
the North Atlantic Alliance to “support, on 
а case-by-case basis in accordance with our 
own procedures, peacekeeping activities 
under the responsibility of the Conference on 
Security and Cooperation in Europe“ and 
“peacekeeping operations under the author- 
ity of the United Nations Security Council“; 

(12) the Federal Republic of Germany par- 
ticipated in these North Atlantic Council 
meetings and fully associated itself with the 
resulting communiques; 

(13) the Western European Union (WEU) 
Ministerial Council, in the Petersberg Dec- 
laration adopted June 19, 1992, declared that 
“As the WEU develops its operational capa- 
bilities in accordance with the Maastricht 
Declaration, we are prepared to support, on a 
case-by-case basis and in accordance with 
our own procedures, the effective implemen- 
tation of conflict-prevention and crisis-man- 
agement measures, including peacekeeping 
activities of the CSCE or the United Nations 
Security Council”; 

(14) the Federal Republic of Germany pre- 
sided over this Western European Union Min- 
isterial Council meeting and fully associated 
itself with the Petersberg Declaration; 

(15) the Federal Republic of Germany, by 
virtue of its political, economical and mili- 
tary status and potential, will play an im- 
portant role in determining the success or 
failure of future international efforts to 
maintain or restore international peace and 
security; 

(16) Germany is currently engaged in a de- 
bate on the proper role for the German mili- 
tary in the international community and, in 
this regard, on how to amend the provisions 
of the Federal Republic’s Basis Law that 
govern German military activities; 

(17) one important element in the German 
debate is the attitude of the international 
community toward full German participa- 
tion in international peacekeeping, peace- 
making, and peace-enforcing operations; 

(18) it is, therefore, appropriate for the 
United States, as a member of the inter- 
national community and as a permanent 
member of the United Nations Security 
Council, to express its position on the ques- 
tion of such German participation; and 

(19) distinctions between peacekeeping, 
peacemaking, and peace-enforcing measures 
are becoming blurred, making absolute sepa- 
ration of such measures difficult, if not im- 
possible. 

(b) SENSE OF CONGRESS.—It is the sense of 
the Congress that— 

(1) an appropriate response under current 
circumstances to Germany's past would be 
for Germany to participate fully in inter- 
national efforts to maintain or restore inter- 
national peace and security; and 

(2) the President should strongly encour- 
age Germany, in light of its increasing polit- 
ical and economic influence, its successful 
integration into international institutions, 
and its commitments to peace and demo- 
cratic ideals, to assume full and active par- 
ticipation in international peacekeeping, 
peacemaking and peace-enforcing operations 
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and to take the necessary measures with re- 
gard to its constitution law and policy and 
its military capabilities so as to enable the 
full and active participation of Germany in 
such operations. 


HELMS AMENDMENT NO. 1319 


Mr. HELMS proposed an amendment 
to the bill S. 1281, supra; as follows: 

On page 179, after line 6, insert the follow- 
ing: 

SEC. 714. PROHIBITION ON ASSISTANCE TO 
COUNTRIES EXPROPRIATING 
UNITED STATES PROPERTY. 

(a) PROHIBITION.—None of the funds made 
available to carry out the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act of 1961 as amended, the Arms Ex- 
port Control Act, or the Support for East Eu- 
ropean Democracy Act may be provided to a 
country (other than a country described in 
subsection (c) whose government (or any 
agency or instrument thereof) 

(1) has before, on, or after the date of en- 
actment of this Act— 

(A) nationalized or expropriated the prop- 
erty of any United States person, 

(B) repudiated or nullified any contract or 
agreement with any United States person, or 

(C) taken any other action (such as the im- 
position of discriminatory taxes or other ex- 
actions) which has the effect of seizing 
ownership or control of the property of any 
United States person, and 

(2) has not, within a period of 3 years (or 
where applicable, the period described in 
subsection (b), returned the property or pro- 
vided adequate and effective compensation 
for such property in convertible foreign ex- 
change equivalent to the full value thereof, 
as required by international law. 

(3) the President may waive the prohibi- 
tion in section (a) if he determines and so no- 
tifies Congress that it is in the national in- 
terest to do so, Such determination must be 
made on a country by country basis every 180 
days. 

(b) EXTENDED PERIOD FOR COMPENSATION IN 
THE CASE OF NEWLY ELECTED DEMOCRATIC 
GOVERNMENTS.—In the case of a democrat- 
ically elected foreign government that had 
been a totalitarian or authoritarian govern- 
ment at the time of the action described in 
subsection (a)(1), the 3-year period described 
in subsection (a)(2) shall be deemed to have 
begun as of the date of the installation of the 
democratically elected government. 

(c) EXCEPTED COUNTRIES AND TERRI- 
TORIES.—This section shall not apply to any 
country established by international man- 
date through the United Nations or to any 
territory recognized by the United States 
Government to be in dispute. 

(d) REPORTING REQUIREMENT.—Not later 
than 90 days after enactment of this Act, and 
every 180 days thereafter, the Secretary of 
State shall transmit to the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives and to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations of the Senate, a 
report containing the following: 

(1) A list of all countries in which a United 
States person has an outstanding expropria- 
tions claim. 

(2) The total number of outstanding expro- 
priation claims made by United States per- 
sons against any foreign country. 

(3) The period of time in which each claim 
has been outstanding. 

(4) All efforts made on a case by case basis 
by the United States government, any inter- 
national organization, and the country in 
which the expropriation claim has been 
made, to return the property or provide ade- 
quate and effective compensation for such 
property. 
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(e) DEFINITION.—For purposes of this sec- 
tion, the term United States person“ means 
a United States citizen or corporation, part- 
nership, or association at least 50 percent 
beneficially owned by United States citizens. 


HELMS AMENDMENT NO. 1320 


Mr. HELMS proposed an amendment 
to the bill S. 1281, supra; as follows: 

On page 32, line 19, strike out 20 and in- 
sert in lieu thereof “18”. 

Beginning on page 32, strike out line 21 and 
all that follows through line 3 on page 33. 

On page 33, line 4, strike out “(с)” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof (b)“. 

On page 34, line 19, strike out “(20)” and іп- 
sert in lieu thereof “(18)”. 

On page 34, line 22, strike out (d)“ and in- 
sert in lieu thereof “(с)”. 

On page 35, line 5, strike out “(е)” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof (d)“. 


GLENN (AND OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT NO. 1921 


Mr. GLENN (for himself, Mr. PELL, 
Mr. HELMS, Mr. RIEGLE, Mr. SIMON, Mr. 
D’AMATO, Mr. AKAKA, Mr. CAMPBELL, 
and Mr. KERREY) proposed an amend- 
ment to the bill S. 1281, supra; as fol- 
lows: 

On page 179, after line 6, add the following 
new title: 

TITLE ___—NUCLEAR PROLIFERATION 

PREVENTION ACT OF 1994 
SEC. 01. SHORT TITLE, 

This title may be cited as the ‘Nuclear 

Proliferation Prevention Act of 1994”, 


Subtitle A—Reporting on Nuclear Exports 
SEC. II. REPORTS TO CONGRESS. 

Section 601(а) of the Nuclear Non-Pro- 
liferation Act of 1978 (22 U.S.C. 3281(a)) is 
amended— 

(1) in paragraph (4), by striking “and” 
after the semicolon; 

(2) in paragraph (5), by striking the period 
and inserting a semicolon; and 
(3) by adding after paragraph (5) the follow- 
ing: 
“(6) a description of the implementation of 
nuclear and nuclear-related dual-use export 
controls in the preceding calendar year, in- 
cluding a summary by type of commodity 
and destination of— 

(A) all transactions for which— 

“(i) an export license was issued for any 
good controlled under section 309(с) of the 
Nuclear Non-Proliferation Act of 1978; 

“(ii) an export license was issued under 
section 109 b. of the 1954 Act; 

“(iii) approvals were issued under the Ex- 
port Administration Act of 1979, or section 
109 b.(3) of the 1954 Act, for the retransfer of 
any item, technical data, component, or sub- 
stance; or 

“(іу) authorizations were made as required 
by section 57 b.(2) of the 1954 Act to engage, 
directly or indirectly, in the production of 
special nuclear material; 

“(В) each instance іп which— 

“(1) a sanction has been imposed under sec- 
tion ___2l(a) of the Nuclear Proliferation 
Prevention Act of 1994, section 1002(b)(1) of 
the Arms Export Control Act, or section 601 
or 602 of the Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration Improvement Act of 1991; 

(Ii) sales or leases have been denied under 
section 3(f) of the Arms Export Control Act 
or transactions prohibited by reason of acts 
relating to proliferation of nuclear explosive 
devices as described in section 40(d) of that 
Act; 
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(i) а sanction has not been imposed by 
reason of section — 21(0)(2) of the Nuclear 
Proliferation Prevention Act of 1994 or the 
imposition of a sanction has been delayed 
under section 1002(0)(4) of the Arms Export 
Control Act; or 

(iv) a waiver of a sanction has been made 
under— 

“(1) section — 2100) of the Nuclear Pro- 
liferation Prevention Act of 1994, 

(II) section 620E(d) of the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act of 1961, or paragraph (5) or (6)(B) of 
section 1002(b) of the Arms Export Control 
Act, 

(III) section 605 of the Federal Deposit In- 
a Corporation Improvement Act of 
1991; 

IV) section 400g) of the Arms Export Con- 
trol Act with respect to the last sentence of 
section 40(d) of that Act, or 

(У) section 614 of the Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1961 with respect to section 620E of 
that Act or section 3(f), the last sentence of 
section 40(d), or 1002(b)(1) of the Arms Export 
Control Act; and 

“(С) the progress of those independent 
states of the former Soviet Union that are 
non-nuclear-weapon states and of the Baltic 
states towards achieving the objective of ap- 
plying full scope safeguards to all their 
peaceful nuclear activities. 

Portions of the information required by 
paragraph (6) may be submitted in classified 
form, as necessary. Any such information 
that may not be published or disclosed under 
section 12(c)(1) of the Export Administration 
25 of 1979 shall be submitted as confiden- 
al.“ 
Subtitle B—Sanction for Nuclear 
Proliferation 


SEC. ___ 21. IMPOSITION OF SANCTION. 

(а) DETERMINATION BY THE PRESIDENT.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—Except as provided in sub- 
section (b)(2), the President shall impose the 
sanction described in subsection (c) if the 
President determines in writing that a for- 
eign person or a United States person, on or 
after the effective date of this subtitle, has 
materially and with requisite knowledge 
contributed— 

(A) through the export from the United 
States of any goods or technology that are 
subject to the jurisdiction of the United 
States, or 

(B) through the export from any other 
country of any goods or technology that 
would be, if they were exported from the 
United States, subject to the jurisdiction of 
the United States, 


to the efforts by any individual, group, or 
non-nuclear-weapon state to acquire 
unsafeguarded special nuclear material or to 
use, develop, produce, stockpile, or otherwise 
acquire any nuclear explosive device. 

(2) PERSONS AGAINST WHICH THE SANCTION IS 
TO BE IMPOSED.—The sanction shall be im- 
posed pursuant to paragraph (1) on— 

(A) the foreign person or United States 
person with respect to which the President 
makes the determination described in that 
paragraph; 

(B) any successor entity to that foreign 
person or United States person; 

(C) any foreign person or United States 
person that is a parent or subsidiary of that 
person if that parent or subsidiary materi- 
ally and with requisite knowledge assisted in 
the activities which were the basis of that 
determination; and 

(D) any foreign person or United States 
person that is an affiliate of that person if 
that affiliate materially and with requisite 
knowledge assisted in the activities which 
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were the basis of that determination and if 
that affiliate is controlled in fact by that 
foreign person. 

(3) OTHER SANCTIONS AVAILABLE.—The sanc- 
tions which are required to be imposed for 
activities described in this subsection are in 
addition to any other sanction which may be 
imposed for the same activities under any 
other provision of law. 

(4) DEFINITION.—For purposes of this sub- 
section, the term “requisite knowledge” 
means situations in which a person knows“, 
as knowing“ is defined in section 104 of the 
Foreign Corrupt Practices Act of 1977 (15 
U.S.C. 7844-2). 

(b) CONSULTATION WITH AND ACTIONS BY 
FOREIGN GOVERNMENT OF JURISDICTION.— 

(1) CONSULTATIONS.—If the President 
makes a determination described in sub- 
section (a)(1) with respect to a foreign per- 
son, the Congress urges the President to ini- 
tiate consultations immediately with the 
government with primary jurisdiction over 
that foreign person with respect to the impo- 
sition of the sanction pursuant to this sec- 
tion. 

(2) ACTIONS BY GOVERNMENT OF JURISDIC- 
TION.—In order to pursue such consultations 
with that government, the President may 
delay imposition of the sanction pursuant to 
this section for up to 9 days. Following 
these consultations, the President shall im- 
pose the sanction unless the President deter- 
mines and certifies in writing to the Con- 
gress that that government has taken spe- 
cific and effective actions, including appro- 
priate penalties, to terminate the involve- 
ment of the foreign person in the activities 
described in subsection (а)(1). The President 
may delay the imposition of the sanction for 
up to an additional 90 days if the President 
determines and certifies in writing to the 
Congress that that government is in the 
process of taking the actions described in the 
preceding sentence. 

(3) REPORT TO CONGRESS.—Not later than 90 
days after making a determination under 
subsection (a)(1), the President shall submit 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations and 
the Committee on Governmental Affairs of 
the Senate and the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs of the House of Representatives a re- 
port on the status of consultations with the 
appropriate government under this sub- 
section, and the basis for any determination 
under paragraph (2) of this subsection that 
such government has taken specific correc- 
tive actions. 

(с) SANCTION.— 

(1) DESCRIPTION OF SANCTION.—The sanc- 
tion to be imposed pursuant to subsection 
(а)(1) are, except as provided in paragraph (2) 
of this subsection, that the United States 
Government shall not procure, or enter into 
any contract for the procurement of, any 
goods or services from any person described 
in subsection (a)(2). 

(2) EXCEPTIONS.—The President shall not 
be required to apply or maintain the sanc- 
tion under this section— 

(A) in the case of procurement of defense 
articles or defense services— 

(i) under existing contracts or sub- 
contracts, including the exercise of options 
for production quantities to satisfy require- 
ments essential to the national security of 
the United States; 

(ii) if the President determines in writing 
that the person or other entity to which the 
sanction would otherwise be applied is a sole 
source supplier of the defense articles or 
services, that the defense articles or services 
are essential, and that alternative sources 
are not readily or reasonably available; or 
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(iii) if the President determines in writing 
that such articles or services are essential to 
the national security under defense co- 
production agreements; 

(B) to products or services provided under 
contracts entered into before the date on 
which the President publishes his intention 
to impose the sanction; 

(C) to— 

(i) spare parts which are essential to 
United States products or production; 

(ii) component parts, but not finished prod- 
ucts, essential to United States products or 
production; or 

(iii) routine servicing and maintenance of 
products, to the extent that alternative 
sources are not readily or reasonably avail- 
able; 

(D) to information and technology essen- 
tial to United States products or produc- 
tion; or 

(E) to medical or other humanitarian 
items. 

(d) ADVISORY OPINIONS.—Upon the request 
of any person, the Secretary of State may, in 
consultation with the Secretary of Defense, 
issue in writing an advisory opinion to that 
person as to whether a proposed activity by 
that person would subject that person to the 
sanction under this section. Any person who 
relies in good faith on such an advisory opin- 
ion which states that the proposed activity 
would not subject a person to such sanction, 
and any person who thereafter engages in 
such activity, may not be made subject to 
such sanction on account of such activity. 

(e) TERMINATION OF THE SANCTION.—The 
sanction imposed pursuant to this section 
shall apply for a period of at least 12 months 
following the imposition of the sanction and 
shall cease to apply thereafter only if the 
President determines and certifies in writing 
to the Congress that— 

(1) reliable information indicates that the 
foreign person or United States person with 
respect to which the determination was 
made under subsection (a)(1) has ceased to 
aid or abet any individual, group, or non-nu- 
clear-weapon state in its efforts to acquire 
unsafeguarded special nuclear material or 
any nuclear explosive device, as described in 
that subsection; and 

(2) the President has received reliable as- 
surances from the foreign person or United 
States person, as the case may be, that such 
person will not, in the future, aid or abet any 
individual, group, or non-nuclear-weapon 
state in its efforts to acquire unsafeguarded 
special nuclear material or any nuclear ex- 
plosive device, as described in subsection 
(а)(1). 

(£) WAIVER,— 

(1) CRITERION FOR WAIVER.—The President 
may waive the application of the sanction 
imposed on any person pursuant to this sec- 
tion, after the end of the 12-month period be- 
ginning on the date on which that sanction 
was imposed on that person, if the President 
determines and certifies in writing to the 
Congress that the continued imposition of 
the sanction would have a serious adverse ef- 
fect on vital United States interests. 

(2) NOTIFICATION OF AND REPORT TO CON- 
GRESS.—If the President decides to exercise 
the waiver authority provided in paragraph 
(1), the President shall so notify the Con- 
gress not less than 20 days before the waiver 
takes effect. Such notification shall include 
a report fully articulating the rationale and 
circumstances which led the President to ex- 
ercise the waiver authority. 

(g) DEFINITIONS.—For purposes of this sec- 
tion— 

(1) the term ‘‘foreign person’’ means— 
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(A) an individual who is not a citizen of the 
United States or an alien admitted for per- 
manent residence to the United States; or 

(B) a corporation, partnership, or other 
nongovernment entity which is created or 
organized under the laws of a foreign coun- 
try or which has its principal place of busi- 
ness outside the United States; and 

(2) the term “United States person” 
means— 

(A) an individual who is a citizen of the 
United States or an alien admitted for per- 
manent residence to the United States; or 

(B) a corporation, partnership, or other en- 
tity which is not a foreign person. 

SEC, ___ 22. ELIGIBILITY FOR ASSISTANCE. 

(a) AMENDMENTS TO THE ARMS EXPORT CON- 
TROL ACT.—(1) Section 3 of the Arms Export 
Control Act (22 U.S.C. 2753) is amended by 
adding at the end the following new sub- 
section: 

“(f) No sales or leases shall be made to any 
country that the President has determined is 
in material breach of its binding commit- 
ments to the United States under inter- 
national treaties or agreements concerning 
the nonproliferation of nuclear explosive de- 
vices (as defined in section — 303) of the 
Nuclear Proliferation Prevention Act of 1994) 
and unsafeguarded special nuclear material 
(as defined in section ___30(6) of that Act).“ 

(2) Section 40 of such Act (22 U.S.C. 2780) is 
amended— 

(A) in subsection (d), by adding at the end 
the following new sentence: For р of 
this subsection, such acts shall include all 
activities that the Secretary determines 
willfully aid or abet the international pro- 
liferation of nuclear explosive devices to in- 
dividuals or groups or willfully aid or abet 
an individual or groups in acquiring 
ene special nuclear material.“; 


ба in subsection (1)- 

(i) in paragraph (2), by striking and“ after 
the semicolon; 

(ii) in paragraph (3), by striking the period 
at the end and inserting a semicolon; and 

(iii) by adding at the end the following: 

“(4) the term ‘nuclear explosive device’ has 
the meaning given that term in section 
-90(3) of the Nuclear Proliferation Preven- 
tion Act of 1994; and 

“(5) the term ‘unsafeguarded special nu- 
clear material’ has the meaning given that 
term in section 306) of the Nuclear Pro- 
liferation Prevention Act of 1994. 

(b) AMENDMENT TO THE FOREIGN ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT OF 1961.— 

(1) Notwithstanding any other provision of 
law, Presidential Determination No. 82-7 of 
February 10, 1982, made pursuant to section 
670(a)(2) of the Foreign Assistance Act of 
1961, shall have no force or effect with re- 
spect to any grounds for the prohibition of 
assistance under section 1002(a)(1) of the 
Arms Export Control Act arising on or after 
the effective date of this subtitle. 

(2) Section 620E(d) of the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act of 1961 (22 U.S.C. 2375(d)) is amended 
to read as follows: 

“(4) The President may waive the prohibi- 
tions of section 1001 of the Arms Export Con- 
trol Act with respect to any grounds for the 
prohibition of assistance under that section 
arising before the effective date of subtitle B 
of the Nuclear Proliferation Prevention Act 
of 1994 to provide assistance to Pakistan if 
he determines that to do so is in the national 
interest of the United States.“ 

SEC. 23. ROLE OF INTERNATIONAL FINAN- 
CIAL INSTITUTIONS. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary of the 

Treasury shall instruct the United States ex- 
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ecutive director to each of the international 
financial institutions described in section 
701(а) of the International Financial Institu- 
tions Act (22 U.S.C. 262d(a)) to use the voice 
and vote of the United States to oppose any 
direct or indirect use of the institution's 
funds to promote the acquisition of 
unsafeguarded special nuclear material or 
the development, stockpiling, or use of any 
nuclear explosive device by any non-nuclear- 
weapon state. 

(b) DUTIES OF UNITED STATES EXECUTIVE 
DIRECTORS.—Section 701(0)(3) of the Inter- 
national Financial Institutions Act (22 
U.S.C. 262d(b)(3)) is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

„) whether the recipient country— 

“(А) is seeking to acquire unsafeguarded 
special nuclear material (as defined іп sec- 
tion ___30(6) of the Nuclear Proliferation 
Prevention Act of 1994) or a nuclear explo- 
sive device (as defined in section _ 30(3) of 
that Act); 

“(В) is not a State Party to the Treaty оп 
Non-Proliferation of Nuclear Weapons; or 

“(С) has detonated a nuclear explosive de- 
vice; and“. 

SEC. 24. 1 ТО THE FEDERAL DE- 


The Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
Improvement Act of 1991 is amended by add- 
ing at the end the following new title: 


“TITLE VI—SANCTIONS ON FINANCIAL 
INSTITUTIONS 


“SEC. 601. PRESIDENTIAL DETERMINATION. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—The prohibitions in sec- 
tion 603 shall be imposed on a financial insti- 
tution if the President determines in writing 
that such financial institution, on or after 
the date which is 60 days after the date of en- 
actment of this section, has materially and 
with requisite knowledge contributed, 
through provision of financing or other serv- 
ices, to the efforts by any individual, group, 
or non-nuclear-weapon state to acquire 
unsafeguarded special nuclear material or to 
use, develop, produce, stockpile, or otherwise 
acquire any nuclear explosive device, as 
these standards and terms would be applied 
under section ___21(a) of the Nuclear Pro- 
liferation Prevention Act of 1994. 

“(b) PRESIDENTIAL ORDER.—Whenever the 
President makes a determination under sub- 
section (a) with respect to a financial insti- 
tution, the President shall issue an order 
specifying a date within 180 days after such 
determination on which the prohibitions in 
section 603 shall begin to apply to such insti- 
tution. 

“SEC. 602. ADDITIONAL ENTITIES AGAINST 
WHICH SANCTIONS ARE TO BE IM- 
POSED. 

“The prohibitions described in section 603 
shall also be imposed, pursuant to section 
601, on— 

“(1) any successor entity to the financial 
institution with respect to which the Presi- 
dent makes a determination under section 
601(a); 

“(2) any foreign person or United States 
person that is a parent or subsidiary of that 
financial institution if that parent or sub- 
sidiary materially and with requisite knowl- 
edge assisted in the activities which were the 
basis of that determination; and 

“(8) any foreign person or United States 
person that is an affiliate of that financial 
institution if that affiliate materially and 
with requisite knowledge assisted in the ac- 
tivities which were the basis of such deter- 
mination and if that affiliate is controlled in 
fact by that financial institution. 


575 
“SEC. 603. PROHIBITIONS. 

»The following prohibitions shall apply to 
а financial institution with respect to which 
a determination is made under section 601(a) 
and to the entities described in section 602: 

“(1) BAN ON DEALINGS IN GOVERNMENT FI- 
NANCE.— 

“(А) DESIGNATION AS PRIMARY DEALER.— 
Neither the Board of Governors of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System nor the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York may designate, or permit 
the continuation of any prior designation of, 
such financial institution or any such entity 
as a primary dealer in United States Govern- 
ment debt instruments. 

„B) GOVERNMENT FUNDS.—Such financial 
institution or any such entity shall not serve 
as agent of the United States Government or 
serve as repository for United States Govern- 
ment funds. 

(2) RESTRICTIONS ON OPERATIONS.—Such fi- 
nancial institution or any such entity shall 
not, directly or indirectly— 

“(А) commence any line of business in the 
United States in which it was not engaged as 
of the date of the determination; or 

“(В) conduct business from any location іп 
the United States at which it did not con- 
duct business as of the date of the deter- 
mination. 

“SEC. 604. CONDITIONS AND TERMINATION OF 
SANCTIONS. 

“Тһе same requirements for consultation 
with the foreign government of jurisdiction, 
where appropriate, and for termination of 
sanctions shall apply under this title as are 
provided in subsections (b) and (e), respec- 
tively, of section ___21 of the Nuclear Pro- 
liferation Prevention Act of 1994. 

“SEC. 605. WAIVER. 

“Тһе President may waive the imposition 
of any prohibition imposed on any financial 
institution or other entity pursuant to sec- 
tion 601 or 602 if the President determines 
and certifies in writing to the Congress that 
the imposition of such prohibition would 
have a serious adverse effect on the safety 
and soundness of the domestic or inter- 
national financial system or on domestic or 
international payments systems. 

“SEC. 606. DEFINITIONS. 

As used in this title 

“(1) the term ‘financial institution’ in- 
cludes— 

(A) a depository institution, including а 
branch or agency of a foreign bank; 

“(B) a securities firm, including a broker 
or dealer; 

“(С) an insurance company, including an 
agency or underwriter; 

D) any other company that provides pri- 
marily financial services; or 

E) any subsidiary of any entity described 
in subparagraph (A), (B), (C), or (D); 

“(2) the term ‘requisite knowledge’ means 
situations in which a person ‘knows’, as 
‘knowing’ is defined in section 104 of the For- 
eign Corrupt Practices Act of 1977 (15 U.S.C. 
78dd-2); and 

(3) the terms ‘foreign person’ and ‘United 
States person’ have the meanings given 
those terms in section ___2l(g) of the Nu- 
clear Proliferation Prevention Act of 1994.“ 
SEC. 28. EXPORT-IMPORT BANK. 

Section 2(b)(4) of the Export-Import Bank 
Act of 1945 (12 U.S.C. 635(b)(4)) is amended in 
the first sentence by inserting after device“ 
the following: (as defined in section 
303) of the Nuclear Proliferation Preven- 
tion Act of 1994), or that any country has 
willfully aided or abetted any non-nuclear- 
weapon state (as defined in section — 304) 
of that Act) to acquire any such nuclear ex- 
ріовіуе device or to acquire unsafeguarded 
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special nuclear material (as defined іп sec- 

tion ___30(6) of that Act).“ 

SEC. 26. AMENDMENT TO THE ARMS EXPORT 
CONTROL ACT. 


(a) IN GENERAL.—The Arms Export Control 
Act is amended by adding at the end the fol- 
lowing new chapter: 


“CHAPTER 10—NUCLEAR 
NONPROLIFERATION CONTROLS 
“SEC. 1001. NUCLEAR ENRICHMENT TRANSFERS. 

“(а) PROHIBITIONS; SAFEGUARDS AND MAN- 
AGEMENT.—Except as provided in subsection 
(b) of this section, no funds authorized to be 
appropriated by the Foreign Assistance Act 
of 1961 or this Act may be used for the pur- 
pose of providing economic assistance (in- 
cluding assistance under chapter 4 of part П 
of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961), pro- 
viding military assistance or grant military 
education and training, providing assistance 
under chapter 6 of part П of that Act, ог ex- 
tending military credits or making guaran- 
tees, to any country which, on or after Au- 
gust 4, 1977, delivers nuclear enrichment 
equipment, materials, or technology to any 
other country, or receives such equipment, 
materials, or technology from any other 
country, unless before such delivery— 

“(1) the supplying country and receiving 
country have reached agreement to place all 
such equipment, materials, or technology, 
upon delivery, under multilateral auspices 
and management when available; and 

“(2) the recipient country has entered into 
an agreement with the International Atomic 
Energy Agency to place all such equipment, 
materials, technology, and all nuclear fuel 
and facilities in such country under the safe- 
guards system of such Agency. 

"(0) CERTIFICATION BY PRESIDENT OF NECES- 
SITY OF CONTINUED ASSISTANCE; CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION OF DISAPPROVAL BY CONGRESS.— 
(1) Notwithstanding subsection (a) of this 
section, the President may furnish assist- 
ance which would otherwise be prohibited 
under such subsection if he determines and 
certifies in writing to the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives and the Committee 
on Foreign Relations of the Senate that— 

“(А) the termination of such assistance 
would have a serious adverse effect on vital 
United States interests; and 

(B) he has received reliable assurances 
that the country in question will not acquire 
or develop nuclear weapons or assist other 
nations in doing so. 


Such certification shall set forth the reasons 
supporting such determination in each par- 
ticular case. 

“(2ХА) A certification under paragraph (1) 
of this subsection shall take effect on the 
date on which the certification is received by 
the Congress. However, if, within thirty cal- 
endar days after receiving this certification, 
the Congress adopts a concurrent resolution 
stating in substance that the Congress dis- 
approves the furnishing of assistance pursu- 
ant to the certification, then upon the adop- 
tion of that resolution the certification shall 
cease to be effective and all deliveries of as- 
sistance furnished under the authority of 
that certification shall be suspended imme- 
diately. 

“(В) Any concurrent resolution under this 
paragraph shall be considered in the Senate 
in accordance with the provisions of section 
601(b) of the International Security Assist- 
ance and Arms Export Control Act of 1976. 

(C) For the purpose of expediting the con- 
sideration and adoption of concurrent resolu- 
tions under this paragraph, a motion to pro- 
ceed to the consideration of any such resolu- 
tion after it has been reported by the appro- 
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priate committee shall be treated as highly 
privileged in the House of Representatives. 


FERS OF NU DE- 
VICES, AND NUCLEAR DETONA- 
TIONS. 


“(а) PROHIBITIONS ON ASSISTANCE TO COUN- 
TRIES INVOLVED IN TRANSFER OF NUCLEAR RE- 
PROCESSING EQUIPMENT, MATERIALS, OR TECH- 
NOLOGY; EXCEPTIONS; PROCEDURES APPLICA- 
BLE.—(1) Except as provided in paragraph (2) 
of this subsection, no funds authorized to be 
appropriated by the Foreign Assistance Act 
of 1961 or this Act may be used for the pur- 
pose of providing economic assistance (in- 
cluding assistance under chapter 4 of part П 
of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961), pro- 
viding military assistance or grant military 
education and training, providing assistance 
under chapter 6 of part П of that Act, or ех- 
tending military credits or making guaran- 
tees, to any country which (A) on or after 
August 4, 1977, delivers nuclear reprocessing 
equipment, materials, or technology to any 
other country or receives such equipment, 
materials, or technology from any other 
country (except for the transfer of reprocess- 
ing technology associated with the inves- 
tigation, under international evaluation pro- 
grams in which the United States partici- 
pates, of technologies which are alternatives 
to pure plutonium reprocessing), or (B) is a 
non-nuclear-weapon state which, on or after 
August 8, 1985, exports illegally (or attempts 
to export illegally) from the United States 
any material, equipment, or technology 
which would contribute significantly to the 
ability of such country to manufacture a nu- 
clear explosive device, if the President deter- 
mines that the material, equipment, or tech- 
nology was to be used by such country in the 
manufacture of a nuclear explosive device. 
For purposes of clause (B), an export (or at- 
tempted export) by a person who is an agent 
of, or is otherwise acting on behalf of or in 
the interests of, a country shall be consid- 
ered to be an export (or attempted export) by 
that country. 

“(2) Notwithstanding paragraph (1) of this 
subsection, the President in any fiscal year 
may furnish assistance which would other- 
wise be prohibited under that paragraph if he 
determines and certifies in writing during 
that fiscal year to the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives and the Committee on 
Foreign Relations of the Senate that the 
termination of such assistance would be seri- 
ously prejudicial to the achievement of Unit- 
ed States nonproliferation objectives or oth- 
erwise jeopardize the common defense and 
security. The President shall transmit with 
such certification a statement setting forth 
the specific reasons therefor. 

“(ЗХА) A certification under paragraph (2) 
of this subsection shall take effect on the 
date on which the certification is received by 
the Congress. However, if, within 30 calendar 
days after receiving this certification, the 
Congress adopts a concurrent resolution 
stating in substance that the Congress dis- 
approves the furnishing of assistance pursu- 
ant to the certification, then upon the adop- 
tion of that resolution the certification shall 
cease to be effective and all deliveries of as- 
sistance furnished under the authority of 
that certification shall be suspended imme- 
diately. 

“(В) Any concurrent resolution under this 
paragraph shall be considered in the Senate 
in accordance with the provisions of section 
601(b) of the International Security Assist- 
ance and Arms Export Control Act of 1976. 

“(С) For the purpose of expediting the con- 
sideration and adoption of concurrent resolu- 
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tions under this paragraph, a motion to pro- 
ceed to the consideration of any such resolu- 
tion after it has been reported by the appro- 
priate committee shall be treated as highly 
privileged in the House of Representatives. 

„b) PROHIBITIONS ON ASSISTANCE TO COUN- 
TRIES INVOLVED IN TRANSFER OR USE OF NU- 
CLEAR EXPLOSIVE DEVICES; EXCEPTIONS; PRO- 
CEDURES APPLICABLE.—(1) Except as provided 
in paragraphs (4), (5), and (6), in the event 
that the President determines that any 
country, after the effective date of subtitle B 
of the Nuclear Proliferation Prevention Act 
of 1994— 

“(А) transfers to a non-nuclear-weapon 
state a nuclear explosive device, 

B) is a non-nuclear-weapon state and ei- 
ther— 

“(1) receives a nuclear explosive device, or 

“(11) detonates a nuclear explosive device, 

„C) transfers to а non-nuclear-weapon 
state any design information or component 
which is determined by the President to be 
important to, and known by the transferring 
country to be intended by the recipient state 
for use in, the development or manufacture 
of any nuclear explosive device, or 

D) is a non-nuclear-weapon state and has 
sought and received any design information 
or component which is determined by the 
President to be important to, and intended 
by the recipient state for use in, the develop- 
ment or manufacture of any nuclear explo- 
sive device, 
then the President shall forthwith report in 
writing his determination to the Congress 
and shall forthwith impose the sanctions de- 
scribed in paragraph (2) against that coun- 


try. 

“(2) The sanctions referred to in paragraph 
(1) are as follows: 

“(А) The United States Government shall 
terminate assistance to that country under 
this Act, except for humanitarian assistance 
or food or other agricultural commodities. 

„B) The United States Government shall 
terminate— 

“(1) sales to that country under the Arms 
Export Control Act of any defense articles, 
defense services, or design and construction 
services, and 

“(11) licenses for the export to that country 
of any item on the United States Munitions 
List. 

() The United States Government shall 
terminate all foreign military financing for 
that country under this Act. 

„D) The United States Government shall 
deny to that country any credit, credit guar- 
antees, or other financial assistance by any 
department, agency, or instrumentality of 
the United States Government, except that 
the sanction of this subparagraph shall not 
apply— 

“(1) to any transaction subject to the re- 
porting requirements of title V of the Na- 
tional Security Act of 1947 (relating to con- 
gressional oversight of intelligence activi- 
ties), or 

“(11) to humanitarian assistance. 

“(Е) The United States Government shall 
oppose, in accordance with section 701 of the 
International Financial Institutions Act (22 
U.S.C. 2624), the extension of any loan or fi- 
nancial or technical assistance to that coun- 
try by any international financial institu- 
tion. 

(F) The United States Government shall 
prohibit any United States bank from mak- 
ing any loan or providing any credit to the 
government of that country, except for loans 
or credits for the purpose of purchasing food 
or other agricultural commodities. 

(©) The authorities of section 6 of the Ex- 
port Administration Act of 1979 shall be used 
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to prohibit exports to that country of spe- 
cific goods and technology (excluding food 
and other agricultural commodities), except 
that such prohibition shall not apply to any 
transaction subject to the reporting require- 
ments of title V of the National Security Act 
of 1947 (relating to congressional oversight of 
intelligence activities). 

0) As used in this subsection— 

“(А) the term ‘design information’ means 
specific information that relates to the de- 
sign of a nuclear explosive device and that is 
not available to the public; and 

„B) the term ‘component’ means a specific 
component of a nuclear explosive device. 

“(4ХА) Notwithstanding paragraph (1) of 
this subsection, the President may, for a pe- 
riod of not more than 30 days of continuous 
session, delay the imposition of sanctions 
which would otherwise be required under 
paragraph (1ХА) or (1)(B) of this subsection if 
the President first transmits to the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, and to the 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions of the Senate, a certification that he 
has determined that an immediate imposi- 
tion of sanctions on that country would be 
detrimental to the national security of the 
United States. Not more than one such cer- 
tification may be transmitted for a country 
with respect to the same detonation, trans- 
fer, or receipt of a nuclear explosive device. 

„) If the President transmits a certifi- 
cation to the Congress under subparagraph 
(A), а joint resolution which would permit 
the President to exercise the waiver author- 
ity of paragraph (5) of this subsection shall, 
if introduced in either House within thirty 
days of continuous session after the Congress 
receives this certification, be considered in 
the Senate and House of Representatives in 
accordance with subparagraphs (C) and (D) of 


this paragraph. 

“(С) Any joint resolution under this рага- 
graph shall be considered in the Senate in 
accordance with the provisions of section 
601(b) ot the International Security Assist- 
ance and Arms Export Control Act of 1976. 

OD) For the purpose of expediting the con- 
sideration and adoption of joint resolutions 
under this paragraph, a motion to proceed to 
the consideration of such a joint resolution 
after it has been reported by the appropriate 
committee shall be treated as highly privi- 
leged in the House of Representatives. 

“(Е) For purposes of this paragraph, the 
term joint resolution“ means a joint reso- 
lution the matter after the resolving clause 
of which is as follows: That the Congress 
having received on a certification by the 
President under section 670(b)(4) of the For- 
eign Assistance Act of 1961 with respect to, 
the Congress hereby authorizes the President 
to exercise the waiver authority contained in 
section 670(b)(5) of that Act.“, with the date 
of receipt of the certification inserted in the 
first blank and the name of the country in- 
serted in the second blank. 

“(5) Notwithstanding paragraph (1) of this 
subsection, if the Congress enacts a joint res- 
olution under paragraph (4) of this sub- 
section, the President may waive any sanc- 
tion which would otherwise be required 
under paragraph (1ХА) or (1ХВ) if he deter- 
mines and certifies in writing to the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives and the 
Committee on Foreign Relations of the Sen- 
ate that the imposition of such sanction 
would be seriously prejudicial to the 
achievement of United States nonprolifera- 
tion objectives or otherwise jeopardize the 
common defense and security. The President 
shall transmit with such certification a 
statement setting forth the specific reasons 
therefor. 
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““(6)(A) In the event the President is re- 
quired to impose sanctions against a country 
under paragraph (1ХС) or () ), the Presi- 
dent shall forthwith so inform such country 
and shall impose the required sanctions be- 
ginning 30 days after submitting to the Con- 
gress the report required by paragraph (1) 
unless, and to the extent that, there is en- 
acted during the 30-day period a law prohib- 
iting the imposition of such sanctions. 

„B) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, the sanctions which are required to 
be imposed against a country under para- 
graph (1ХС) or (1D) shall not apply if the 
President determines and certifies in writing 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations and 
the Committee on Governmental Affairs of 
the Senate and the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs of the House of Representatives that 
the application of such sanctions against 
such country would have a serious adverse 
effect on vital United States interests. The 
President shall transmit with such certifi- 
cation a statement setting forth the specific 
reasons therefor. 

“(7) For purposes of this subsection, con- 
tinuity of session is broken only by an ad- 
journment of Congress sine die and the days 
on which either House is not in session be- 
cause of an adjournment of more than three 
days to a day certain are excluded in the 
computation of any period of time in which 
Congress is in continuous session. 

“(8) The President may not delegate or 
transfer his power, authority, or discretion 
to make or modify determinations under this 
subsection. 

“(с) ‘NON-NUCLEAR-WEAPON STATE’ DE- 
FINED.—As used in this section, the term 
“non-nuclear-weapon state“ means апу 
country which is not a nuclear-weapon state, 
as defined in Article IX(3) of the Treaty on 
the Non-Proliferation of Nuclear Weapons. 
“SEC. 1003. 8 OF NUCLEAR EXPLOSIVE 


“Аз used in this chapter, the term ‘nuclear 
explosive device’ has the meaning given that 
term in section — 303) of the Nuclear Pro- 
liferation Prevention Act of 1994.“ 

(b) REPEALS.—Sections 669 and 670 of the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 are hereby re- 
pealed. 

(c) REFERENCES IN LAW.—Any reference in 
law as of the date of enactment of this Act 
to section 669 or 670 of the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act of 1961 shall, after such date, be 
deemed to be a reference to section 1001 or 
1002, as the case may be, of the Arms Export 
Control Act. 

SFC. 27. REWARD. 

Section 96(а) of the State Department 
Basic Authorities Act of 1956 (22 U.S.C. 
2708(a)) is amended— 

(1) by redesignating paragraphs (1) through 
(3) as subparagraphs (A) through (C), respec- 
tively; 

(2) by inserting “(1)” after “(а)”; and 

(3) by adding at the end the following: 

“(2) For purposes of this subsection, the 
term ‘act of international terrorism’ in- 
cludes any act substantially contributing to 
the acquisition of unsafeguarded special nu- 
clear material (as defined in section — 306) 
of the Nuclear Proliferation Prevention Act 
of 1994) or any nuclear explosive device (as 
defined in section ____30(3) of that Act) by an 
individual, group, ог mnon-nuclear-weapon 
state, as defined in section — 3004) of that 
Act.“ 

БЕС. 28.НЕРОНТ8. 

(а) CONTENT OF ACDA ANNUAL REPORT.— 
Section 51 of the Arms Control and Disar- 
mament Act, as inserted by this Act, is 
amended— 
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(1) by striking “and” at the end of para- 
graph (5); 

(2) by striking the period at the end of 
paragraph (6) and inserting ; and“; 

(3) by adding after paragraph (6) the follow- 
ing new paragraph: 

“(7) a discussion of any material non- 
compliance by foreign governments with 
their binding commitments to the United 
States with respect to the prevention of the 
spread of nuclear explosive devices (as de- 
fined in section — 303) of the Nuclear Pro- 
liferation Prevention Act of 1994) by non-nu- 
clear-weapon states (as defined in section 
___30(4) of that Act) or the acquisition by 
such states of unsafeguarded special nuclear 
material (as defined in section — 306) of 
that Act), including— 

‘(A) а net assessment of the aggregate 
military significance of all such violations; 

“(В) a statement of the compliance policy 
of the United States with respect to viola- 
tions of those commitments; and 

“(С) what actions, if any, the President has 
taken or proposes to take to bring any na- 
tion committing such a violation into com- 
pliance with those commitments.“; and 

(4) by adding at the end the following new 
subsection: 

“(с) REPORTING CONSECUTIVE NONCOMPLI- 
ANCE.—If the President in consecutive re- 
ports submitted to the Congress under this 
section reports that any designated nation is 
not in full compliance with its binding non- 
proliferation commitments to the United 
States, then the President shall include in 
the second such report an assessment of 
what actions are necessary to compensate 
for such violations.”’. 

(b) REPORTING ON DEMARCHES.—(1) It is the 
sense of the Congress that the Department of 
State should, in the course of implementing 
its reporting responsibilities under section 
602(c) of the Nuclear Non-Proliferation Act 
of 1978, include a summary of demarches that 
the United States has issued or received 
from foreign governments with respect to ac- 
tivities which are of significance from the 
proliferation standpoint. 

(2) For purposes of this section, the term 
“demarche” means any official communica- 
tion by one government to another, by writ- 
ten or oral means, intended by the originat- 
ing government to express— 

(A) a concern over a past, present, or pos- 
sible future action or activity of the recipi- 
ent government, or of a person within the ju- 
risdiction of that government, contributing 
to the global spread of unsafeguarded special 
nuclear material or of nuclear explosive de- 
vices; 

(B) a request for the recipient government 
to counter such action or activity; or 

(C) both the concern and request described 
in subparagraphs (A) and (B). 

(c) REPEAL.—Section 52 of the Arms Con- 
trol and Disarmament Act (22 U.S.C. 2592), as 
in effect before the enactment of this Act, is 
hereby repealed. 

SEC. ____ 29. TECHNICAL CORRECTION. 

Section 133 b. of the Atomic Energy Act of 
1954 (42 U.S.C. 2160c) is amended by striking 
“20 kilograms" and inserting “5 kilograms”. 
SEC. 30. DEFINITIONS, 

For purposes of this subtitle— 

(1) the term goods or technology" means 
nuclear materials and equipment and sen- 
sitive nuclear technology (as such terms are 
defined in section 4 of the Nuclear Non-Pro- 
liferation Act of 1978), all export items des- 
ignated by the President pursuant to section 
309(с) of the Nuclear Non-Proliferation Act 
of 1978, and all technical assistance requiring 
authorization under section 57 b. of the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954; 
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(2) the term “IAEA safeguards” means the 
safeguards set forth in an agreement be- 
tween a country and the International 
Atomic Energy Agency, as authorized by Ar- 
ticle ПЦАУХ5) of the Statute of the Inter- 
national Atomic Energy Agency; 

(3) the term nuclear explosive device“ 
means any device, whether assembled or dis- 
assembled, that is designed to produce an in- 
stantaneous release of an amount of nuclear 
energy from special nuclear material that is 
greater than the amount of energy that 
would be released from the detonation of one 
pound of trinitrotoluene (TNT); 

(4) the term ‘‘non-nuclear-weapon state“ 
means any country which is not a nuclear- 
weapon state, as defined by Article IX (3) of 
the Treaty on the Non-Proliferation of Nu- 
clear Weapons, signed at Washington, Lon- 
don, and Moscow on July 1, 1968; 

(6) the term “special nuclear material” has 
the meaning given that term in section 11 
aa. of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954 (42 
U.S.C, 2014аа); and 

(6) the term “unsafeguarded special nu- 
clear material“ means special nuclear mate- 
rial which is held in violation of IAEA safe- 
guards or not subject to IAEA safeguards 
(excluding any quantity of material that 
could, if it were exported from the United 
States, be exported under a general license 
issued by the Nuclear Regulatory Commis- 
sion). 

SEC, __ 31. EFFECTIVE DATE, 

The provisions of this subtitle, and the 
amendments made by this subtitle, shall 
take effect 60 days after the date of the en- 
actment of this Act. 

Subtitle C—International Atomic Energy 

Agency 
SEC, ___41, BILATERAL AND MULTILATERAL INI- 
TIATIVES. 

It is the sense of the Congress that in order 
to maintain and enhance international con- 
fidence in the effectiveness of IAEA safe- 
guards and in other multilateral undertak- 
ings to halt the global proliferation of nu- 
clear weapons, the United States should seek 
to negotiate with other nations and groups 
of nations, including the IAEA Board of Gov- 
ernors and the Nuclear Suppliers Group, to— 

(1) build international support for the prin- 
ciple that nuclear supply relationships must 
require purchasing nations to agree to full- 
scope international safeguards; 

(2) encourage each nuclear-weapon state 
within the meaning of the Treaty to under- 
take a comprehensive review of its own pro- 
cedures for declassifying information relat- 
ing to the design or production of nuclear ex- 
plosive devices and to investigate any meas- 
ures that would reduce the risk of such infor- 
mation contributing to nuclear weapons pro- 
liferation; 

(3) encourage the deferral of efforts to 
produce weapons-grade nuclear material for 
large-scale commercial uses until such time 
as safeguards are developed that can detect, 
on a timely and reliable basis, the diversion 
of significant quantities of such material for 
nuclear explosive purposes; 

(4) pursue greater financial support for the 
implementation and improvement of safe- 
guards from all IAEA member nations with 
significant nuclear programs, particularly 
from those nations that are currently using 
or planning to use weapons-grade nuclear 
material for commercial purposes; 

(5) arrange for the timely payment of an- 
nual financial contributions by all members 
of the IAEA, including the United States; 

(6) pursue a prohibition on international 
commerce in highly enriched uranium for 
use in research reactors while encouraging 
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multilateral cooperation to develop and to 
use low-enriched alternative nuclear fuels; 

(7) oppose efforts by non-nuclear-weapon 
states to develop or use unsafeguarded nu- 
clear fuels for purposes of naval propulsion; 

(8) pursue an international open skies ar- 
rangement that would authorize the IAEA to 
operate surveillance aircraft and would fa- 
cilitate IAEA access to satellite information 
for safeguards verification purposes; 

(9) develop an institutional means for 
IAEA member nations to share intelligence 
material with the IAEA on possible safe- 
guards violations without compromising na- 
tional security or intelligence sources or 
methods; 

(10) require any exporter of a sensitive nu- 
clear facility or sensitive nuclear technology 
to a non-nuclear-weapon state to notify the 
IAEA prior to export and to require safe- 
guards over that facility or technology, re- 
gardless of its destination; and 

(11) seek agreement among the parties to 
the Treaty to apply IAEA safeguards in per- 
petuity and to establish new limits on the 
right to withdraw from the Treaty. 

SEC, ___42, IAEA INTERNAL REFORMS. 

In order to promote the early adoption of 
reforms in the implementation of the safe- 
guards responsibilities of the IAEA, the Con- 
gress urges the President to negotiate with 
other nations and groups of nations, includ- 


ing the IAEA Board of Governors and the Nu- . 


clear Suppliers Group, to— 

(1) improve the access of the IAEA within 
nuclear facilities that are capable of produc- 
ing, processing, or fabricating special nu- 
clear material suitable for use in a nuclear 
explosive device; 

(2)(A) facilitate the IAEA's efforts to meet 
and to maintain its own goals for detecting 
the diversion of nuclear materials and equip- 
ment, giving particular attention to facili- 
ties in which there are bulk quantities of 
plutonium; and 

(B) if it is not technically feasible for the 
IAEA to meet those detection goals in a par- 
ticular facility, require the IAEA to declare 
publicly that it is unable to do so; 

(3) enable the ТАЕА to issue fines for viola- 
tions of safeguards procedures, to pay re- 
wards for information on possible safeguards 
violations, and to establish a hot line“ for 
the reporting of such violations and other il- 
licit uses of weapons-grade nuclear material; 

(4) establish safeguards at facilities en- 
gaged in the manufacture of equipment or 
material that is especially designated or pre- 
pared for the processing, use, or production 
of special fissionable material or, in the case 
of non-nuclear-weapon states, of any nuclear 
explosive device; 

(5) establish safeguards over nuclear re- 
search and development activities and facili- 
ties; 

(6) implement special inspections of 
undeclared nuclear facilities, as provided for 
under existing safeguards procedures, and 
seek authority for the ТАЕА to conduct chal- 
lenge inspections on demand at suspected 
nuclear sites; 

(7) expand the scope of safeguards to in- 
clude tritium, uranium concentrates, and 
nuclear waste containing special fissionable 
material, and increase the scope of such safe- 
guards on heavy water; 

(8) revise downward the IAEA’s official 
minimum amounts of nuclear material (“‘sig- 
nificant quantity”) needed to make a nu- 
clear explosive device and establish these 
amounts as national rather than facility 
standards; 

(9) expand the use of full-time resident 
IAEA inspectors at sensitive fuel cycle fa- 
cilities; 
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(10) promote the use of near real time ma- 
terial accountancy in the conduct of safe- 
guards at facilities that use, produce, or 
store significant quantities of special fission- 
able material; 

(11) develop with other IAEA member na- 
tions an agreement on procedures to expe- 
dite approvals of visa applications by IAEA 
inspectors; 

(12) provide the IAEA the additional funds, 
technical assistance, and political support 
necessary to carry out the goals set forth in 
this subsection; and 

(13) make public the annual safeguards im- 
plementation report of the IAEA, establish- 
ing a public registry of commodities in inter- 
national nuclear commerce, including dual- 
use goods, and creating a public repository of 
current nuclear trade control laws, agree- 
ments, regulations, and enforcement and ju- 
dicial actions by IAEA member nations. 

SEC. ___43, REPORTING REQUIREMENT. 

(a) REPORT REQUIRED.—The President 
shall, in the report required by section 601(a) 
of the Nuclear Non-Proliferation Act of 1978, 
describe— 

(1) the steps he has taken to implement 
sections — 41 and __42, and 

(2) the progress that has been made and the 
obstacles that have been encountered in 
seeking to meet the or set forth in 
sections — 41 and 

(b) CONTENTS OF * Each report 
under paragraph (1) shall describe 

(1) the bilateral and multilateral initia- 
tives that the President has taken during 
the period since the enactment of this Act in 
pursuit of each of the objectives set forth in 
sections — 41 апі __ 42; 

(2) апу obstacles that have been encoun- 
tered in the pursuit of those initiatives; 

(3) any additional initiatives that have 
been proposed by other countries or inter- 
national organizations to strengthen the im- 
plementation of IAEA safegu: 

(4) all activities of the Federal Govern- 
ment in support of the objectives set forth in 
sections __ 41 and 42: 

(5) any recommendations of the President 
on additional measures to enhance the effec- 
tiveness of IAEA safeguards; and 

(6) any initiatives that the President plans 
to take in support of each of the objectives 
set forth in sections — 41 and 42. 

SEC. 44. DEFINITIONS. 

As used in this subtitle 

(1) the term “highly enriched uranium” 
means uranium enriched to 20 percent or 
more in the isotope U-235; 

(2) the term “IAEA” means the Inter- 
national Atomic Energy Agency; 

(3) the term “пеаг real time material ac- 
countancy“ means a method of accounting 
for the location, quantity, and disposition of 
special fissionable material at facilities that 
store or process such material, in which ver- 
ification of peaceful use is continuously 
achieved by means of frequent physical in- 
ventories and the use of in-process instru- 
mentation; 

(4) the term “special fissionable material“ 
has the meaning given that term by Article 
XX(1) of the Statute of the International 
Atomic Energy Agency, done at the Head- 
quarters of the United Nations on October 26, 
1956; 

(5) the term “the Treaty“ means the Trea- 
ty on the Non-Proliferation of Nuclear Weap- 
ons, signed at Washington, London, and Mos- 
cow on July 1, 1968; and 

(6) the terms “IAEA safeguards”, “поп-па- 
clear-weapon state”, “nuclear explosive de- 
місе”, and “special nuclear material” have 
the meanings given those terms in section 
— 3 of this Act. 
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HATCH (AND OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT NO. 1322 


Mr. HELMS (for Mr. HATCH, for him- 
self, Mr. DECONCINI, Mr. MOYNIHAN, Mr. 
GorTON, Mr. LIEBERMAN, Мг. D'AMATO, 
and Мг. PRESSLER) proposed an amend- 
ment to the bill S. 1281, supra; as fol- 
lows: 

At the appropriate place in the bill, insert 
the following: 

Sec. . The Congress finds that: 

1. Israel continues to be a leader in the 
Middle East peace process and the only de- 
mocracy in the region; 

2. On May 14, 1948, the United States was 
the first country to accord de facto recogni- 
tion to Israel; 

3. After over forty-six years of independ- 
ence Israel is recognized only by 132 coun- 
tries around the world; 

4. Forty-nine countries have no diplomatic 
relations with Israel, including 32 that col- 
lectively receive in FY 94 over $523 million in 
U.S. foreign assistance; 

5. China and India recognized the state of 
Israel in 1992; 

6. Israel is a legitimate state and sovereign 
entity that deserves to be accorded full dip- 
lomatic recognition by members of the inter- 
national community; and 

7. The following states will receive direct 
and indirect U.S. foreign assistance this year 
and have failed to recognize Israel: Afghani- 
stan; Algeria; Bahrain; Bangladesh; Bot- 
swana; Burundi, Cape Verde; Chad; Djibouti; 
Ghana; Guinea; Guinea-Bissau; Indonesia; 
Jordan; Laos; Lebanon; Madagascar; 
Maldives; Mauritania; Morocco; Namibia; 
Niger; Oman; Pakistan; Rwanda; Senegal; 
Somalia; Sri Lanka; Tanzania; Tunisia; 
Uganda; and Yemen. 

Therefore, It is the sense of the Senate 
that the Secretary of State should make the 
issue of Israel's diplomatic status a priority 
and urge countries that receive American aid 
to immediately establish full diplomatic re- 
lations with the state of Israel. 


DOLE (AND OTHERS) AMENDMENT 
NO. 1323 


Mr. DOLE (for himself, Mr. PRESS- 
LER, Mr. DOMENICI, Mr. NICKLES, Mr. 
COCHRAN, Mr. HELMS, Mr. SIMPSON, Mr. 
D'AMATO, Mr. COVERDELL, Mr. GREGG, 
Mr. GORTON, Mr. THURMOND, Mr. 
KEMPTHORNE, Mr. LUGAR, Mr. MURKOW- 
SKI, and Mr. DURENBERGER) proposed an 
amendment to the bill S. 1281, supra; as 
follows: 

Beginning on page 74, strike out line 6 and 
all that follows through line 18 on page 79. 

On page 79, line 19, strike out SEC. 170A." 
and insert іп lieu thereof “SEC. 167.“ 

On page 179, after line 6, add the following 
new title: 

TITLE ҮШІ--РЕАСЕ POWERS АСТ OF 1994 
SECTION 801. SHORT TITLE. 

This title may be cited as the “Peace Pow- 
ers Act of 1994". 

SEC, 802. STATEMENT OF PURPOSES. 

The purposes of this title are to— 

(1) maintain and ensure the primacy of 
United States national security interests 
with respect to United States participation 
in and support for United Nations peacekeep- 
ing activities; 

(2) strengthen congressional oversight of 
United Nations peacekeeping activities and 
other United Nations activities; 

(3) provide for advance notification to the 
Congress regarding anticipated United Na- 
tions peacekeeping activities; 
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(4) ensure that the United States contribu- 
tions to United Nations peacekeeping activi- 
ties are fair and equitable; and 

(5) otherwise facilitate coordination be- 
tween the executive and legislative branches 
of Government regarding United States par- 
ticipation in and support for United Nations 
peacekeeping activities. 

БЕС. 803. DEFINITIONS. 

(а) AMENDMENT.—The United Nations Раг- 
ticipation Act of 1945 (22 U.S.C. 287 et seq.) is 
amended by adding at the end the following 
new section: 

“Бес. 10. For purposes of this Act— 

“(1) the term ‘appropriate congressional 
committees’ means the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices, and the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions of the Senate and the Committee on 
Appropriations, the Committee on Armed 
Services, and the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs of the House of Representatives; 

“(2) the term ‘Permanent Representative’ 
means the Permanent Representative of the 
United States to the United Nations ap- 
pointed by the President pursuant to section 
2 of this Act; and 

“(8) the term ‘United Nations peacekeeping 
activities’ means any international peace- 
keeping, peacemaking, peace-enforcing, or 
similar activity involving the use of nation- 
als of member countries of the United Na- 
tions that is authorized by the Security 
Council under chapter VI or VII of the Unit- 
ed Nations Сһагтег.”. 

(b) APPLICABILITY TO NONAMENDATORY PRO- 
VISIONS.—The definitions contained in the 
amendment made by subsection (a) also 
apply with respect to the provisions of this 
title that do not amend the United Nations 


Participation Act of 1945. 

SEC. 804. NOTICE TO CONGRESS OF PROPOSED 
UNITED NATIONS PEACEKEEPING 
ACTIVITIES. 


Section 4 of the United Nations Participa- 
tion Act of 1945 (22 U.S.C. 287b) is amended— 

(1) by striking the second sentence; 

(2) by inserting (a)“ before “Тһе Presi- 
dent”; and 

(3) by adding at the end the following: 

“(bX1) Except as provided in paragraph (2), 
at least 15 days before any vote in the Secu- 
rity Council to authorize any United Nations 
peacekeeping activity or any other action 
under the Charter of the United Nations (in- 
cluding any extension, modification, suspen- 
sion, or termination of any previously au- 
thorized United Nations peacekeeping activ- 
ity or other action) which would involve the 
use of United States Armed Forces or the ex- 
penditure of United States funds, the Presi- 
dent shall submit to the appropriate congres- 
sional committees a notification with re- 
spect to the proposed action. This notifica- 
tion shall include a description of any antici- 
pated involvement of United States Armed 
Forces, a cost assessment of such action (in- 
cluding the total estimated cost and the 
United States share of such cost), the mis- 
sion and objectives of United States Armed 
Forces that would participate in such action, 
the duration and estimated termination date 
of the action, and the source of funding for 
the United States share of the costs of the 
action (whether in an annual budget request, 
reprogramming notification, a budget 
amendment, or a supplemental budget re- 
quest). 

“(2) If the President determines that an 
emergency exists which prevents submission 
of the 15-day advance notification specified 
in paragraph (1) and that the proposed action 
is in the national security interests of the 
United States, the notification described in 
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paragraph (1) shall be provided in a timely 

manner but no later than 48 hours after the 

vote by the Security Council.“. 

БЕС. 805. TRANSMITTAL TO CONGRESS OF UNIT- 
ED NATIONS RESOLUTIONS AND RE- 


Section 4 of the United Nations Participa- 
tion Act of 1945 (22 U.S.C. 287b), as amended 
by section 804 of this title, is further amend- 
ed by adding at the end the following: 

“(сХ1) Not later than 24 hours after adop- 
tion by the Security Council of a resolution 
authorizing United Nations peacekeeping ac- 
tivities or any other action under the Char- 
ter of the United Nations (including any ex- 
tension, modification, suspension, or termi- 
nation of any previously authorized United 
Nations peacekeeping activity or other ac- 
tion) which would involve the use of United 
States Armed Forces or the expenditure of 
United States funds, the Permanent Rep- 
resentative shall transmit the text of such 
resolution and any supporting documenta- 
tion to the appropriate congressional com- 
mittees. 

2) The Permanent Representative shall 
promptly transmit to the appropriate con- 
gressional committees any report prepared 
by the United Nations containing an assess- 
ment of any proposed, ongoing, or concluded 
United Nations peacekeeping activity.“ 

SEC. 806. NOTICE TO CONGRESS REGARDING 
CONTRIBUTIONS FOR UNITED NA- 
TIONS PEACEKEEPING ACTIVITIES. 

Section 4 of the United Nations Participa- 
tion Act of 1945 (22 U.S.C. 287b), as amended 
by sections 804 and 805 of this title, is further 
amended by adding at the end the following: 

*“(d)(1) Not later than 15 days after the 
United Nations submits a billing requesting 
а payment by the United States of any соп- 
tribution for United Nations peacekeeping 
activities, the President shall so notify the 
appropriate congressional committees. 

“(2) The President shall notify the appro- 
priate congressional committees at least 15 
days before the United States obligates funds 
for any assessed or voluntary contribution 
for United Nations peacekeeping activities, 
except that if the President determines that 
an emergency exists which prevents compli- 
ance with the requirement that such notifi- 
cation be provided 15 days in advance and 
that such contribution is in the national se- 
curity interests of the United States, such 
notification shall be provided in a timely 
manner but no later than 48 hours after such 
obligation.“. 

SEC. 807. NOTICE TO CONGRESS REGARDING 
UNITED STATES ASSISTANCE FOR 
UNITED NATIONS PEACEKEEPING 
ACTIVITIES. 

Section 7 of the United Nations Participa- 
tion Act of 1945 (22 U.S.C. 287d-1) is amend- 
ed— 

(1) in subsection (a), by inserting other 
than subsection (en)“ after any other 
law”; and 

(2) by adding at the end the following new 
subsection: 

“(еХ1) Except as provided in paragraph (2), 
at least 15 days before any agency or entity 
of the United States Government makes 
available to the United Nations any assist- 
ance or facility to support or facilitate Unit- 
ed Nations peacekeeping activities, the 
President shall so notify the appropriate 
congressional committees. 

“(2) If the President determines that ап 
emergency exists which prevents compliance 
with the requirement that notification be 
provided 15 days in advance and that such 
contribution is in the national security in- 
terests of the United States, such notifica- 
tion shall be provided in a timely manner 
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but по later than 48 hours after the assist- 
ance or facility is made available to the 
United Nations. 

“(8) For purposes of this subsection, the 
term assistance 

“(А) means assistance of any kind, includ- 
ing logistical support, supplies, goods, or 
services (including command, control, com- 
munications or intelligence assistance and 
training), and the grant of rights of passage; 
and 

“(В) includes assistance provided through 
in-kind contributions or through the provi- 
sion of support, supplies, goods, or services 
on any terms, including on a grant, lease, 
loan, or reimbursable basis; but 

„) does not include the payment of as- 
sessed or voluntary contributions.“ 
SEC. 808. UNITED STATES CONTRIBUTIONS TO 

UNITED NATIONS PEACEKEEPING 
ACTIVITIES. 


Section 4 of the United Nations Participa- 
tion Act of 1945 (22 U.S.C. 287b), as amended 
by section 804, 805, and 806 of this title, is 
further amended by adding at the end the 
following: 

(es) The President shall, at the time of 
submission of his annual budget request to 
the Congress, submit a report to the Con- 
gress on the anticipated budget for the fiscal 
year for United States participation in Unit- 
ed Nations peacekeeping activities. 

“(2) The report required by paragraph (1) 
shall state— 

“(А) the aggregate amount of funds avail- 
able to the United Nations for that fiscal 
year, including assessed and voluntary con- 
tributions, which may be made available for 
United Nations peacekeeping activities; and 

“(В) the aggregate amount of funds (from 
all accounts) and the aggregate costs of in- 
kind contributions that the United States 
proposes to make available to the United Na- 
tions for that fiscal year for United Nations 
peacekeeping activities. 

3) The President shall include in his 
budget submission for fiscal year 1996 a pro- 
jection of all United States costs for United 
Nations peacekeeping activities during each 
of fiscal years 1996, 1997, and 1998, including 
costs of in-kind contributions and assessed 
and voluntary contributions.“ 

БЕС. 809. ANNUAL REPORTS ON UNITED STATES 
CONTRIBUTIONS TO UNITED NA- 
TIONS PEACEKEEPING ACTIVITIES. 

Section 4 of the United Nations Participa- 
tion Act of 1945 (22 U.S.C. 287b), as amended 
by sections 804, 805, 806, and 808 of this title, 
is further amended by adding at the end the 
following: 

*(f)(1) Not later than 90 days after the date 
of enactment of this subsection and each 
year thereafter at the time of the President’s 
budget submission to the Congress, the Sec- 
retary of State, after consultation with the 
heads of other relevant Federal agencies (in- 
cluding the Secretary of Defense), shall sub- 
mit to the appropriate congressional com- 
mittees a report on United States contribu- 
tions to United Nations peacekeeping activi- 
ties. 

“(2) Each such report shall include the fol- 
lowing information: 

“(А) The number and nature of ongoing 
United Nations peacekeeping activities. 

B) The priority accorded to each ongoing 
United Nations peacekeeping activity, and 
the anticipated duration of each such activ- 
ity. 

“(С) An assessment of the effectiveness of 
each ongoing United Nations peacekeeping 
activity, its relationship to United States 
national security interests, and the efforts 
by the United Nations to resolve the rel- 
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evant armed conflicts; and the projected ter- 
mination dates for each such activity. 

„D) The total costs of each United Na- 
tions peacekeeping activity, both ongoing 
and concluded, and the total cost of all such 
activities. 

“(Е) The amount of United States assessed 
and voluntary contributions to each such ac- 
tivity, and the total of such contributions to 
all such activities. 

F) The incremental costs incurred by the 
Department of Defense for each such activ- 
ity, and for all such activities. 

“(G) Any other assistance (as defined іп 
section 7(e) of this Act, as added by the 
Peace Powers Act of 1994) made available by 
the United States for United Nations peace- 
keeping activities, specifying which assist- 
ance was provided on a reimbursable basis 
and which was provided on a nonreimburs- 
able basis or on concessional terms. 

(H) An assessment of the United Nations 
Management and support for United Nations 
peacekeeping activities, including all rec- 
ommendations for improvement made by the 
United States and any action to implement 
such recommendations by the United Na- 
tions. 

“(1) A detailed description (including dol- 
lar amounts expended and credited) of efforts 
by the United States Government to seek 
and receive credit toward the United States 
assessment for United Nations peacekeeping 
activities for all United States assistance 
provided in support of United Nations peace- 
keeping objectives. 

(3) The first report submitted pursuant to 
this subsection shall include information 
with respect to costs and contributions for 
all United Nations peacekeeping activities 
since October 1945. Subsequent reports shall 
include such information for the imme- 
diately preceding fiscal year and (to the ex- 
tent such information is available) for the 
then current fiscal уеаг.”. 

SEC. 810. REIMBURSEMENT TO THE UNITED 
STATES FOR IN-KIND CONTRIBU- 
TIONS TO UNITED NATIONS PEACE- 
KEEPING ACTIVITIES. 


Section 7 of the United Nations Participa- 
tion Act of 1945 (22 U.S.C, 287d-1), as amended 
by section 807 of this title, is further 
amended— 

(1) in subsection (b)— 

(А) by striking all that follows: Pro- 
vided," through Provided further,”’; 

(B) by adding at the end the following: 
“The Secretary of Defense may waive the re- 
quirement for such reimbursement if the 
Secretary, after consultation with the Sec- 
retary of State and the Director of the Office 
of Management and Budget, determines that 
an emergency exists which justifies waiver of 
that requirement. Any such waiver shall be 
submitted to the appropriate congressional 
committees at least 15 days before it takes 
effect, except that if the President deter- 
mines that an emergency exists which pre- 
vents compliance with the requirement that 
the notification be provided 15 days in ad- 
vance and that the provision under sub- 
section (a)(1) or (2) of personnel or assistance 
on a nonreimbursable basis is in the national 
security interests of the United States, such 
notification shall be provided in a timely 
manner but no later than 48 hours after such 
waiver takes effect.“; and 

(2) by adding at the end the following new 
subsections: 

“(f) Іп any fiscal year (beginning in fiscal 
year 1995), appropriated funds may not be 
used to pay any United States assessed or 
voluntary contribution for United Nations 
peacekeeping activities until the Secretary 
of Defense certifies to the Congress that the 
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United Nations has reimbursed the Depart- 
ment of Defense directly for all goods and 
services that were provided to the United 
Nations by the Department of Defense on a 
reimbursable basis during the preceding fis- 
cal year for United Nations peacekeeping ac- 
tivities, including personnel and assistance 
provided under this section (except to the ex- 
tent that the authority of subsection (b) to 
waive the reimbursement requirement was 
exercised with respect to such personnel or 
assistance). 

“(ЕХ1) The Secretary of State shall ensure 
that goods and services provided on a reim- 
bursable basis by the Department of Defense 
to the United Nations for United Nations 
peacekeeping operations are reimbursed at 
the appropriate value, as determined by the 
Department of Defense. 

2) Not later than one year after the date 
of enactment of this subsection, the Perma- 
nent Representative shall submit a report to 
the appropriate congressional committees on 
all actions taken by the United States mis- 
sion to the United Nations to achieve the ob- 
jective described in paragraph (1).”. 

SEC. 811. LIMITATION ON USE OF DEPARTMENT 


OF DEFENSE FUNDS FOR UNITED 
NATIONS PEACEKEEPING ACTIVI- 
TIES. 


Beginning October 1, 1995, funds made 
available to the Department of Defense (in- 
cluding funds for “Operation and Mainte- 
папсе"') shall be available for— 

(1) United States assessed or voluntary 
contributions for United Nations peacekeep- 
ing activities, or 

(2) the incremental costs associated with 
the participation of United States Armed 
Forces in United Nations peacekeeping ac- 
tivities, 
only to the extent that the Congress has by 
law specifically made those funds available 
for such purposes. 

SEC. 812. ASSESSED CONTRIBUTIONS FOR UNIT- 


ED NATIONS PEACEKEEPING ACTIVI- 
TIES. 


(a) REASSESSMENT OF CONTRIBUTION PER- 
CENTAGES.—The Permanent Representative 
should make every effort to ensure that the 
United Nations completes an overall review 
and reassessment of each nation’s assessed 
contributions for United Nations peacekeep- 
ing activities. As part of the overall review 
and assessment, the Permanent Representa- 
tive should make every effort to advance the 
concept that host governments and other 
governments in the region where a United 
Nations peacekeeping activity is carried out 
should bear a greater burden of its financial 
cost. 

(b) UNITED STATES CONTRIBUTIONS.—(1) The 
Permanent Representative should make 
every effort to obtain agreement by the 
United Nations to a United States assessed 
contribution for United Nations peacekeep- 
ing activities that is no greater a percentage 
of such contributions by all countries than 
the United States percentage share of as- 
sessed contributions for other United Na- 
tions activities. 

(2) The Congress declares that, effective for 
fiscal year 1996, it does not intend to make 
available funds for payment of United States 
assessed or voluntary contributions for Unit- 
ed Nations peacekeeping activities that ex- 
ceed 25 percent of the total amount of the as- 
sessed and voluntary contributions of all 
countries for such activities unless, after the 
date of enactment of this title, the Congress 
enacts a statute specifically authorizing a 
greater percentage contribution. 

(3) The Permanent Representative shall in- 
form the Secretary General of the congres- 
sional intent expressed in paragraph (2). 
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SEC, 813, “BUY AMERICA” REQUIREMENT. 

No funds may be obligated or expended to 
pay any United States assessed or voluntary 
contribution for United Nations peacekeep- 
ing activities unless the Secretary of State 
determines and certifies to the appropriate 
congressional committees that United 
States manufacturers and suppliers are being 
given opportunities to provide equipment, 
services, and material for such activities 
equal to those being given to foreign manu- 
facturers and suppliers. 

SEC. 814. UNITED STATES PERSONNEL TAKEN 
PRISONER WHILE SERVING IN MUL- 
TILATERAL PEACEKEEPING FORCES. 

(a) FINDINGS.—The Congress finds that— 

(1) until recent years United States mili- 
tary personne! rarely served as part of multi- 
lateral forces under the United Nations or 
regional international organizations; 

(2) despite infrequent service as part of 
multilateral forces, United States personnel, 
such as Colonel William Higgins in Lebanon, 
have been captured, tortured, and murdered; 

(3) in recent years, United States military 
personnel have served much more frequently 
as part of multilateral forces; 

(4) the capture and torture of Chief War- 
rant Officer Michael Durant in Somalia in 
October 1993 was a horrendous and recent ex- 
ample of the risk to United States personnel 
in multilateral forces; 

(5) continued multilateral service increases 
the probability that United States military 
personnel will be captured, and subject to 
mistreatment; 

(6) United States military personnel cap- 
tured while serving as part of multilateral 
forces have not been treated as prisoners of 
war under the 1949 Geneva Conventions and 
other international agreements intended to 
protect prisoners of war; and 

(7) failure of United States military per- 
sonnel serving as part of a multilateral force 
to receive protection under international law 
increases the risk to personnel while serving 
in multinational forces. 

(b) PoLicy.—It is the sense of the Congress 
that— 

(1) the President should take immediate 
steps, unilaterally and in appropriate inter- 
national bodies, to assure that any United 
States military personnel serving as part of 
а multilateral force who are captured аге ac- 
corded the protection accorded to prisoners 
of war; and 

(2) the President should also take all nec- 
essary steps to bring to justice all individ- 
uals responsible for any mistreatment, tor- 
ture, or death of United States military per- 
sonnel who are captured while serving in a 
multilateral force. 

(c) REPORT.—Each report submitted pursu- 
ant to section 4(f) of the United Nations Par- 
ticipation Act of 1945 (as added by section 809 
of this title), shall include a separate section 
setting forth— 

(1) the status under international law of 
members of multilateral peacekeeping 
forces, including the legal status of such per- 
sonnel if captured, missing, or detained, 

(2) the extent of the risk for United States 
military personnel who are captured while 
participating in multinational peacekeeping 
forces in cases where their captors fail to re- 
spect the 1949 Geneva Conventions and other 
international agreements intended to pro- 
tect prisoners of war, and 

(3) the specific steps that have been taken 
to protect United States military personnel 
participating in multinational peacekeeping 
forces, together (if necessary) with any rec- 
ommendations for the enactment of legisla- 
tion to achieve that objective. 
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SEC. 815. PROVISION OF INTELLIGENCE TO THE 
UNITED NATIONS. 

(a) REQUIREMENT FOR AGREEMENTS.—The 
United States may provide intelligence to 
the United Nations only pursuant to a writ- 
ten agreement between the President and 
the Secretary General of the United Nations 
specifying— 

(1) the types of intelligence to be provided 
to the United Nations; 

(2) the circumstances under which intel- 
ligence may be provided to the United Na- 
tions; and 

(3) the procedures to be observed by the 
United Nations— 

(A) concerning who shall have access to 
the intelligence provided; and 

(B) to protect the intelligence against dis- 
closure not authorized by the agreement. 
Any such agreement shall be effective for a 
period not to exceed one year from the date 
on which the agreement enters into force. 

(b) ADVANCE NOTIFICATION TO CONGRESS.— 
An agreement described in subsection (a) 
shall be effective only if the President has 
transmitted the agreement to the Select 
Committee on Intelligence of the Senate and 
the Permanent Select Committee on Intel- 
ligence of the House of Representatives not 
less than 30 days in advance of the entry into 
force of the agreement. 

(c) DELEGATION OF AUTHORITY.—The Presi- 
dent may delegate the authority and assign 
the duties of the President under this section 
only to the Secretary of Defense or the Di- 
rector of Central Intelligence. 

(d) EXCEPTIONS.—Subsection (a) shall not 
apply to the provision of intelligence— 

(1) only to and for the use of United States 
Government personnel serving with the 
United Nations; or 

(2) essential for the protection of nationals 
of the United States, including members of 
the United States Armed Forces and civilian 
personnel of the United States Government. 

(e) EXISTING LAW.—Nothing in this section 
shall be construed to— 

(1) impair or otherwise affect the authority 
of the Director of Central Intelligence to 
protect intelligence sources and methods 
from unauthorized disclosure pursuant to 
section 103(c)(5) of the National Security Act 
of 1947 (50 U.S.C. 403(с)(5)); or 

(2) supersede or otherwise affect the provi- 
sions of— 

(A) title V of the National Security Act of 
1947; or 

(B) section 112b of title 1, United States 
Code. 

(f) EFFECTIVE DATE.—This section takes ef- 
fect 60 days after the date of enactment of 
this section. 

SEC. 816. UNITED NATIONS PEACEKEEPING 
BUDGETARY AND MANAGEMENT RE- 
FORM. 

(a) WITHHOLDING OF CONTRIBUTIONS FOR 
UNITED NATIONS PEACEKEEPING. —(1) At the 
beginning of each fiscal year (beginning with 
fiscal year 1995), 20 percent of the amounts of 
funds made available for United States as- 
sessed contributions for United Nations 
peacekeeping activities shall be withheld 
from obligation and expenditure unless a 
certification has been made under subsection 
(b). 

(2) For each fiscal year (beginning with fis- 
cal year 1995), the United States may not pay 
any voluntary contribution for international 
peacekeeping activities unless a certification 
has been made under subsection (b). 

(b) CERTIFICATION.—The certification re- 
ferred to in subsection (a) is a certification 
by the President to the Congress that— 

(1) the United Nations has established an 
independent and objective Office of Inspector 
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General to conduct and supervise audits, in- 
spections, and investigations relating to the 
United Nations peacekeeping activities car- 
ried out by the United Nations; 

(2) the Secretary General of the United Na- 
tions has appointed an Inspector General, 
with the consent of the General Assembly, 
solely the basis of integrity and dem- 
onstrated ability in accounting, auditing, fi- 
nancial analysis, law, management analysis, 
public administration, or investigations; 

(3) the United Nations Office of Inspector 
General is authorized to— 

(A) make investigations and reports relat- 
ing to the administration of the United Na- 
tions peacekeeping activities carried out by 
the United Nations; 

(B) have access to all records and docu- 
ments or other material available which re- 
late to those activities; and 

(C) have direct and prompt access to rel- 
evant officials of the United Nations, includ- 
ing any official of the United Nations Sec- 
retariat; 

(4) the United Nations Office of Inspector 
General is keeping the Secretary General 
and the members of the Security Council 
fully informed about problems, deficiencies, 
and the necessity for, and progress of, Cor- 
rective action; 

(5) the United Nations has established 
measures to protect the identity of, and to 
prevent reprisals against, any staff member 
making a complaint or disclosing informa- 
tion to, or cooperating in any investigation 
or inspection by the Office of the Inspector 
General; апа 

(6) the United Nations has enacted proce- 
dures to ensure compliance with Inspector 
General recommendations. 


MITCHELL AMENDMENT NO. 1324 


Mr. KERRY (for Mr. MITCHELL) pro- 
posed an amendment to amendment 
No. 1323 proposed by Mr. DOLE to the 
bill S. 1281, supra; as follows: 

In the amendment, on page 2, line 4, strike 
all after TITLE“! and insert the following: 
SEC. 167. ОЕ 5 REPORT REGARD- 

ANY UNITED STATES PARTICI- 
PATION IN ACTION UNDER ARTICLE 
е THE UNITED NATIONS СНАН- 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Except as provided in 
subsection (b), at least 15 days before— 

(1) any obligation of funds for United 
States participation in international peace 
operations, or 

(2) any vote by the Security council to 
take action under Article 42 of the Charter of 
the United Nations which would involve the 
use of United States Armed Forces, 
the President shall submit to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations and the Committee on 
Appropriations of the Senate and the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs and the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations of the House of Rep- 
resentatives a report containing a cost as- 
sessment of the participation of the United 
States Armed Forces in those operations. 

(b) EXCEPTION.—The period for submission 
of the report specified in subsection (a) shall 
not apply if the President determines that 
an emergency exists which prevents submis- 
sion of the report in a timely manner. 

(c) DEFINITION.—For purposes of this sec- 
tion, the term “United States participation 
in international peace operations“ means 
the use of the United States Armed Forces— 

(1) pursuant to, or consistent with, action 
taken by the Security Council under Article 
42 of the Charter of the United Nations; or 

(2) consistent with the United Nations Par- 
ticipation Act of 1945. 
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SEC. 168. CONGRESSIONAL NOTIFICATION RE- 
GARDING ANY UNITED STATES IM- 
PLEMENTATION OF ARTICLE 43 OF 
THE UNITED NATIONS CHARTER. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Except as provided in 
subsection (b), at least 15 days before any 
agency or entity of the United States Gov- 
ernment makes available armed forces, as- 
sistance, or facilities to the United Nations 
under Article 43 of the United Nations Char- 
ter, the President shall so notify the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations and the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations of the Senate and 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs and the 
Committee on Appropriations of the House 
of Representatives. 

(b) ЕхсеЕРТІОМ.--Тһе period for notifying 
Congress in subsection (a) shall not apply if 
the President determines that an emergency 
exists which prevents making a notification 
in a timely manner. 

(c) DEFINITION.—For purposes of this sec- 
tion, the term assistance“ means assistance 
of any kind, including the provision of 
logistical support and the grant of rights of 
passage. 

SEC. 169. REPORT ON UNITED NATIONS PEACE- 
KEEPING ACTIVITIES. 


Not later than 90 days after the date of en- 
actment of this Act, and each year there- 
after at the time of the President's budget 
submission to Congress, the Secretary of 
State, after consultation with the heads of 
other relevant Federal agencies (including 
the Department of Defense), shall submit to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs of the 
House of Representatives and the Committee 
on Foreign Relations of the Senate a report 
on United States contributions to United Na- 
tions peacekeeping activities. Such report 
shall include— 

(1) the overall cost of all peacekeeping op- 
erations as of the date of the report; 

(2) the costs of each peacekeeping oper- 
ation; 

(3) the amount of United States contribu- 
tions (assessed and voluntary) on an oper- 
ation-by-operation basis; and 

(4) an assessment of the effectiveness of on- 
going peacekeeping operations, their rel- 
evance to United States national interests, 
the efforts by the United Nations to resolve 
the relevant armed conflicts, and the pro- 
jected termination dates for such operations. 
SEC. . 

CONTRIBUTIONS 


TO PEACE- 
KEEPING OPERATIONS. 

(а) PERSONNEL.—({1) The United Nations 
should reimburse the United States for use 
of personnel of the Armed Forces of the 
United States in United Nations peacekeep- 
ing operations. The amount of the reim- 
bursement should be the full United Nations 
reimbursement determined on a per-person- 
per-month basis. 

(2) To the extent that funds are made 
available under law to the Department of De- 
fense for peacekeeping activities, the Sec- 
retary of State may accept the United Na- 
tions reimbursement in the form of a credit 
against the amount of an assessment by the 
United Nations against the United States. If 
no such funds are available, the Secretary of 
State shall accept payment of the United Na- 
tions reimbursement and, out of the amount 
received, reimburse the Department of De- 
fense for the incremental costs of use of the 
Armed Forces personnel in the United Na- 
tions peacekeeping operation. 

(b) GOODS AND SERVICES.—The United Na- 
tions should reimburse the Department of 
Defense directly for goods and services pro- 
vided to a United Nations peacekeeping oper- 
ation. The Secretary of Defense may waive 
reimbursement for such goods and services if 
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the Secretary determines that the waiver is 
justified by exceptional circumstances. 

(c) VALUE OF GOODS AND SERVICES.—The 
Permanent Representative of the United 
States to the United Nations should use the 
voice and vote of the United States to ensure 
that goods and services provided by the 
United States to United Nations peacekeep- 
ing operations are reimbursed at the appro- 
priate value. 

(d) REPORT.—Not later than one year after 
the date of enactment of this Act, the Per- 
manent Representative of the United States 
to the United Nations shall submit a report 
to the Chairman of the Foreign Relations 
Committee of the Senate and to the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives on all ac- 
tions taken by the United States mission to 
the United Nations to ensure that contribu- 
tions of personnel, goods, and services to 
United Nations peacekeeping operations are 
reimbursed at their appropriate values. 

(e) REVIEW AND REASSESSMENT OF AS- 
SESSED CONTRIBUTIONS TO UNITED NATIONS 
PEACEKEEPING OPERATIONS.—({1) The Perma- 
nent Representative of the United States to 
the United Nations should make every effort 
to ensure the United Nations completes an 
overall review and reassessment of each na- 
tion's assessed contribution for international 
peacekeeping operations. 

(2) As part of the overall review and assess- 
ment, the Permanent Representative should 
make every effort to advance the concept 
that host governments and other govern- 
ments in the region where a peacekeeping 
operation is deployed should bear a greater 
burden of its financial cost. 

(3) The Permanent Representative should 
further make every effort to seek a United 
States contribution to United Nations peace- 
keeping operations that matches the United 
States share of assessed contributions. 

SEC. . UNITED STATES PARTICIPATION IN UNIT- 
ED NATIONS PEACEKEEPING OPER- 
ATIONS. 

(a) FINDINGS.—The Congress finds that: 

(1) the President of the United States has 
asserted that reform of United Nations 
peacekeeping operations is to be of the high- 
est national priority in furtherance of 
United States national security objectives; 

(2) at the direction of the President of the 
United States the National Security Council 
is coordinating a comprehensive review of 
United States policy towards United Nations 
peackeeeping operations on which the Con- 
gress of the United States is to be consulted; 

(3) in cooperation with the Congress of the 
United States, the purpose of the National 
Security Council review is to reform policies 
and programs governing United States par- 
ticipation in United Nations operations; 

(4) in conjunction with the President's re- 
view, the Majority Leader of the United 
States Senate has requested the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, the Committee on 
Armed Services, and the Senate Select Com- 
mittee on Intelligence to examine thor- 
oughly the proper role of U.S. troops in the 
post-Cold War world and the implications for 
U.S. foreign policy with the intent of enact- 
ing legislation, in cooperation with the 
President, regarding U.S. policy toward post- 
Cold War conflicts, United States involve- 
ment in peacekeeping operations, and of es- 
tablishing a process to ensure proper accom- 
modations of Legislative and Executive 
Branch prerogatives in addressing such is- 
sues; 

(5) such a process will embody sound con- 
stitutional principles and reflect the appro- 
priate roles of the President and the Con- 
gress relating to the use of United States 
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Armed Forces both in unilateral and multi- 
lateral operations in order for such oper- 
ations to enjoy the support of both the Exec- 
utive and Legislative Branches and the 
American people; and 

(6) the concerned committees of jurisdic- 
tion have initiated a process of examination 
of the appropriate use of United States 
Forces. 

(b) SENSE OF CONGRESS.—Therefore, it is 
the Sense of the Congress that— 

(1) the primacy of United States national 
security interests with respect to United 
States participation in and support for Unit- 
ed Nations peacekeeping activities must be 
maintained; 

(2) congressional oversight of United Na- 
tions peacekeeping activities and other Unit- 
ed Nations activities must be strengthened; 

(8) coordination between the executive and 
legislative branches of Government regard- 
ing United States participation in and sup- 
port for United Nations peacekeeping oper- 
ations must be improved and communication 
between the two branches prompt; 

(4) the Congress should be notified in ad- 
vance of the intent to approve United Na- 
tions peacekeeping operations; 

(5) for United Nations peacekeeping oper- 
ations that would involve the participation 
of United States combat forces, such notifi- 
cation should include detailed information 
concerning command and control arrange- 
ments for such forces, their military mission 
and objectives, and their rules of engage- 
ment, and 

(6) United States contributions to United 
Nations peacekeeping activities must be fair 
and equitable. 


ROCKEFELLER AMENDMENT NO. 
1325 


Mr. Rockefeller proposed an amend- 
ment to the bill S. 1281, supra; as fol- 
lows: 

In order to facilitate the hiring of United 
States citizens abroad, the Foreign Service 
Act of 1980 (22 U.S.C. 3901 et seq.) (‘‘the 
Act“), the State Department Basic Authori- 
ties Act (22 U.S.C. 2669 et seq.), and other 
provisions are amended as follows: 

(1) in Section 309(b) of the Act by deleting 
“and” at the end of subsection (b)(3); and by 
deleting the period at the end of subsection 
(b)(4) and inserting in lieu thereof “; and (5) 
as a foreign national employee.“ 

(2) in Section 311 of the Act by striking the 
section and inserting the following: 

“(а) The Secretary, under section 303, may 
appoint United States citizens, who are fam- 
ily members of government employees as- 
signed abroad or are hired for service at 
their post of residence, for employment in 
positions customarily filled by Foreign Serv- 
ice officers, Foreign Service personnel, and 
foreign national employees. 

(b) The fact that an applicant for employ- 
ment in a position referred to in subsection 
(a) is a family member of a Government em- 
ployee assigned abroad shall be considered 
an affirmative factor in employing such per- 
son. 

(сХ1) Non-family members employed under 
this section for service at their post of resi- 
dence shall be paid in accordance with local 
compensation plans established under sec- 
tion 408. 

(2) Family members employed under this 
section shall be paid in accordance with the 
Foreign Service Schedule or the salary rates 
established under section 407. 

(8) In exceptional circumstances, non-fam- 
ily members may be paid in accordance with 
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the Foreign Service Schedule or the salary 
rates established under section 407, if the 
Secretary determines that the national in- 
terest would be served by such payments. 

(4) Citizens employed under this section 
shall not be eligible for benefits under Chap- 
ter 8 of the Foreign Service Act of 1980, as 
amended, or under chapters 33 and 84 of Title 
5, unless the Secretary states in writing or 
by regulation that specific individuals shall 
remain eligible for benefits under Chapter 83 
or 84 of Title 5, as appropriate. Each agency 
should make efforts to find additional fund- 
ing for retirement coverage for family mem- 
bers.” 

(9) in Section 404(а) of the Act by deleting 
the phrase who are family members of Gov- 
ernment employees paid in accordance with 
a local compensation plan established 
under”. 

(4) in Section 408 of the Act: 

(A) by rewriting the first sentence of sub- 
section 408(a)(1) to read as follows: “Тһе Sec- 
retary shall establish compensation (includ- 
ing position classification) plans for foreign 
national employees of the Service and Unit- 
ed States citizens employed under section 
311(c)(1)."; 

(B) in the second sentence of subsection 
408(a)(1), by deleting the phrase “employed 
in the Service abroad who were hired while 
residing abroad and to those family members 
of Government employees who are paid in ac- 
cordance with such plans”; 

(C) in the third sentence of subsection 
408(a)(1), by deleting the phrase “foreign na- 
tional” each place it appears; and 

(D) by adding a fourth sentence as follows: 
“For United States citizens under a com- 
pensation plan, the Secretary shall also (A) 
provide these citizens with a total compensa- 
tion package (including wages, allowances, 
benefits, and other employer payments, such 
as for social security) that has the equiva- 
lent cost to that received by foreign national 
employees occupying a similar position at 
that post and (B) define those allowances and 
benefits provided under U.S. law which shall 
be included as part of this total compensa- 
tion package, notwithstanding any other 
provision of law, except that this section 
shall not be used to override United States 
minimum wage requirements, or any provi- 
sion of the Social Security Act or the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code. 

(5) in Section 504(b) of the Act by inserting 
“(other than those employed in accordance 
with section 311) immediately after “citizen 
of the United States“. 

(6) in Section 601(b)(2) of the Act by delet- 
ing “апа” the last time it appears and by in- 
serting “and other members of the Service” 
immediately after categories of career can- 
didates,”’. 

(7) in Section 611 of the Act by striking all 
that follows Foreign Service Schedule“ and 
inserting in lieu thereof “ог who is paid іп 
accordance with section 407 or is a U.S. citi- 
zen paid under a compensation plan under 
section 408.”, 

(8) in Section 903(a) of the Act by inserting 
“(other than a member employed under sec- 
tion 311)” immediately after “member of the 
Service” each place it appears. 

(9) in Section 1002(8)(A) of the Act by in- 
serting “а member of the Service who is a 
United States citizen (other than a family 
member) employed under section 311,” im- 
mediately after “а consular agent.“ 

(10) in Section 1101(a)(1) of the Act by in- 
serting (other than a United States citizen 
employed under section 311 who is not a fam- 
ily member)“ immediately after ‘citizen of 
the United States“. 
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(11) in Section 2(c) of the State Depart- 
ment Basic Authorities Act of 1956 (22 U.S.C. 
2669(с)), by inserting the following before the 
period: “; and such contracts are authorized 
to be negotiated, the terms of the contracts 
to be prescribed, and the work to be per- 
formed, where necessary, without regard to 
such statutory provisions as relate to the ne- 
gotiation, making, and performance of con- 
tracts and performance of work in the Unit- 
ed States“. 


——— 


NOTICES OF HEARINGS 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURAL CREDIT 

Mr. LEAHY. Mr. President, I would 
like to announce that the Senate Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, Nutrition, and 
Forestry Subcommittee on Agricul- 
tural Credit will hold a hearing on 
“Preventing Abuse of FmHA’s Loan 
Program.“ The hearing will be held оп 
Thursday, February 3, 1994, at 10 a.m. 
in SR-332. Senator KENT CONRAD will 
preside. 

For further information, please con- 
tact Suzy Dittrich at 224-5207. 


—— | 


AUTHORITY FOR COMMITTEES TO 
MEET 
COMMITTEE ON INDIAN AFFAIRS 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Commit- 
tee on Indian Affairs be authorized to 
meet on Monday, January 31, 1994, be- 
ginning at 2 p.m., in 485 Russell Senate 
Office Building on S. 1757, the Amer- 
ican Health Security Act. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON CONSTITUTION 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that іле Sub- 
committee on Constitution, of the 
Committee on the Judiciary, be au- 
thorized to meet during the session of 
the Senate on Monday, January 31, 
1994, at 8:30 a.m., to hold a field hearing 
on Presidential succession. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENTS 


PATRIOT MISSILES FOR UNITED 
STATES FORCES ІМ SOUTH 
KOREA: WHEN? 


% Мг. DAMATO. Mr. President, last 
Thursday, I spoke on the subject of 
Gen. Gary E. Luck’s request for Patriot 
surface-to-air missiles to protect Unit- 
ed States forces in South Korea from 
possible North Korean ballistic missile 
attack. Since then, there have been a 
number of developments that have in- 
creased my concern about this issue. 

I have one key question—when will 
the Patriot missiles be operational in 
South Korea? This is more and more 
important, now that the United States 
has reportedly set February 22, 1994, as 
a deadline for North Korean agreement 
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to international inspection of its nu- 
clear facilities. 

What will happen when that deadline 
is reached? North Korea apparently 
still views the use of force as a real pol- 
icy option. If the United States seeks 
economic sanctions against North 
Korea at the United Nations, what will 
North Korea do? If North Korea makes 
a fatal mistake and attacks South 
Korea, will we be ready? 

Remember, the limited antitactical 
ballistic missile capability of the PAC- 
2 model of the Patriot surface-to-air 
missile is the only antitactical ballis- 
tic missile capability we have. If it is 
not in place and operational in South 
Korea before any North Korean attack 
takes place, our troops and citizens in 
South Korea will be defenseless. 

Let me briefly review the develop- 
ments. First, a Reuter wire story print- 
ed in Friday’s Washington Post enti- 
Мей “S. Korea Says It will Accept U.S. 
Missiles,“ datelined Seoul, South 
Korea, January 27, 1994, contained the 
following statement by a South Korean 
Foreign Ministry official: 

The deployment of Patriot missiles has 
been discussed by Seoul and Washington for 
a long time as part of a plan to beef up our 
defense against possible North Korean at- 
tack. The plan will go ahead, though the size 
and the time of deployment have yet to be 
fixed between the two governments. 

Later in the story, however, U.S. Un- 
dersecretary of Defense for Policy 
Frank Wisner— 
жж * stressed that the White House had not 
given a formal go-ahead [for the deploy- 
ment]. 

Then, on Saturday, January 29, 1994, 
another Reuter wire story by Lee Su- 
wan, datelined Seoul, January 28, 1994, 
was printed in the Washington Post. 
Entitled “North Korea Denounces U.S. 
Missiles: Plan to Deploy Air-Defense 
Patriots Called Military Challenge,“ 
it quoted North Korea’s official Korean 
Central News Agency as calling the in- 
stallation of Patriot missiles an 
“unpardonable, grave military chal- 
lenge.” The North Korean statement 
continued— 

If the United States and its followers think 
they can subdue North Korea with pressure 
and threat, it is a big mistake. That method 
may lead the situation to a hopeless phase, 
far from resolving the problem. 

The story contained additional infor- 
mation on South Korea’s reaction. It 
said that South Korea’s state radio and 
Yonhap news agency оп Friday 
“quoted an unnamed government offi- 
cial as saying the container-like Pa- 
triot launchers would be deployed at 
U.S. military bases in March or April.” 

Then, on Sunday, January 30, 1994, an 
Associated Press wire story datelined 
Tokyo, Japan, contained the following 
quotations from the official Workers 
Party—North Korean Communist 
Party—newspaper Rodong Sinmun, in а 
commentary broadcast by North Ko- 
rea’s official Korean Central News 
Agency, as monitored in Tokyo: 
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The United States and the South Korean 
authorities will have to take the full respon- 
sibility for the grave consequences to be en- 
tailed by their military steps. The latest 
move of the United States is a very dan- 
gerous act which can be seen only on the eve 
of the outbreak of war. We love peace, but 
never beg for it. If the United States really 
wants to see the settlement of the nuclear 
issue on the Korean Peninsula, it must with- 
draw its nuclear weapons from South Korea, 
stop deploying new military hardware there, 
discontinue nuclear war exercises and come 
out to dialog with sincerity. 

Today, CBS Radio News reported 
that South Korea had stated that the 
United States and South Korea would 
engage in large joint military maneu- 
vers this year if North Korea did not 
agree to fully comply with IAEA in- 
spection requirements for its nuclear 
facilities. 

Taken together, these reports paint a 
picture of a very harsh rhetorical reac- 
tion by North Korea to a purely defen- 
sive surface-to-air missile deployment. 
While it remains to be seen whether 
the North Korean reaction will go be- 
yond rhetoric, we must make certain 
that the Patriot missiles are in fact de- 
livered, deployed, and fully operational 
as soon as possible. 

The February 22, 1994, deadline for 
North Korean compliance with IAEA 
nuclear facility inspection require- 
ments is approaching. It would be very 
foolish, in light of the North Korean re- 
action, to allow the deadline to occur 
without having the Patriots in place 
and operational first. 

The problem is simple—if the mis- 
siles are operational even a single day 
late, they will be too late to stave off 
possibly large numbers of U.S. casual- 
ties. Time is of the essence. 

Mr. President, it is not clear that the 
White House or the Pentagon under- 
stand the connection between their di- 
plomacy and their defense policy. They 
are setting a deadline with one hand, 
while depriving U.S. troops in the field 
of a weapons system necessary for 
their defense with the other hand. How 
will they explain this if North Korea 
attacks when the deadline is reached, 
but before the Patriots are oper- 
ational? 

I call upon the President to make 
certain that his national security pol- 
icymaking mechanism, which appears 
to be in disarray, does not delay or lose 
sight of this vital decision. Many U.S. 
lives could hinge upon it. 

Mr. President, I ask that the two 
Washington Post stories mentioned 
above, the Associated Press story men- 
tioned above, and a letter dated Janu- 
ary 28, 1994, that I sent to Secretary of 
Defense Les Aspin on this subject be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
immediately following my remarks. 

The material follows: 

(From the Washington Post, Jan. 28, 1994] 
S. KOREA SAYS IT WILL ACCEPT U.S. MISSILES 

SEOUL, SOUTH KOREA, Jan. 27.—South 
Korea and the United States will deploy Pa- 
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triot anti-missile batteries in South Korea 
despite concerns the move may heighten ten- 
sions with communist North Korea, officials 
in Seoul said today. 

“Тһе deployment of Patriot missiles has 
been discussed by Seoul and Washington for 
a long time as part of a plan to beef up our 
defense against possible North Korean at- 
баск,” said Cho Jun Hyok, of the foreign 
ministry’s American affairs bureau. “Тһе 
plan will go ahead, though the size and the 
time of deployment have yet to be fixed be- 
tween the two governments,“ he said. 

U.S. officials had said Wednesday that 
President Clinton is “looking favorably” on 
such a deployment but was awaiting agree- 
ment from Seoul. 

The United States and its allies are mak- 
ing last-minute diplomatic efforts to settle a 
dispute over the North's suspected nuclear 
arms program. South Korean and U.S. offi- 
cials have become impatient over the lack of 
progress in talks aimed at compelling the 
North to allow inspections of suspected nu- 
clear sites. 

The missiles were requested by U.S. Army 
Gen. Gary Luck following a study of the 
military balance on the volatile Korean pe- 
ninsula. Luck asked for it [Patriot missile 
defense) now, and we will proceed with the 
deployment," Undersecretary of Defense 
Frank Wisner told reporters in Washington 
Wednesday. But he stressed that the White 
House had not given a formal go-ahead. 

Cho Soon Sung, a senior lawmaker of 
South Korea’s opposition Democratic Party, 
told reporters he was worried that a deploy- 
ment of Patriot missiles might aggravate 
problems with the North. 

Patriot missiles were used with mixed suc- 
cess in the Persian Gulf War to shoot down 
Iraqi Scud missiles fired at Saudi Arabia and 
Israel. They could be used against North Ko- 
rean Scuds believed aimed at Seoul and 
other points in South Korea. 

Administration officials emphasized that 
their deployment was not meant as a provoc- 
ative act or for use as a trump card in the 
nuclear talks with the North. 


{From the Washington Post, Jan. 29, 1994) 
NORTH KOREA DENOUNCES U.S. MISSILES— 

PLAN TO DEPLOY AIR-DEFENSE PATRIOTS 

CALLED “МПЛТАВҮ CHALLENGE” 

(By Lee Su-wan) 

SEOUL, January 28.—Communist North 
Korea today denounced a plan to deploy U.S. 
patriot air-defense missiles in South Korea, 
saying the decision would heighten tensions 
on the peninsula and increase the danger of 
war.“ 

North Korea’s official Korean Central News 
Agency called the installation of Patriot 
missiles an “unpardonable, grave military 
challenge“ that threatens diplomatic efforts 
now centered on North Korea opening its nu- 
clear sites for inspection. 

“If the United States and its followers 
think they can subdue [North Korea] with 
pressure and threat, it is a big mistake. That 
method may lead the situation to a hopeless 
phase, far from resolving the problem,” the 
agency said. 

A South Korean Defense Ministry spokes- 
man said Washington was seeking to deploy 
other advanced weapons to counter the per- 
ceived North Korean threat. The spokesman 
said the plan includes deploying two battal- 
ions of Apache attack helicopters, augment- 
ing a force now limited to older Cobra heli- 
copters. 

“The U.S. and our country have been work- 
ing on improving combat capabilities, in- 
cluding the deployment of Patriot missiles,” 
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the spokesman said, commenting on local 
news reports that 36 Patriot launchers would 
be deployed in March or April. 

The spokesman confirmed Seoul's support 
for the deployment of Patriot missiles, 
which were used in the Persian Gulf War to 
shoot down Iraqi Scud missiles fired at Saudi 
Arabia and Israel. The spokesman denied the 
timing and size of the deployment had been 
decided, saying this would come only after 
further consultations with Washington. 

On Wednesday in Washington, Defense Un- 
dersecretary Frank Wisner and other offi- 
cials said no final decision had been made on 
deployment, They suggested, however, that 
President Clinton was leaning toward ap- 
proval of the request for Patriots. However, 
South Korea’s state radio and Yonhap news 
agency today quoted an unnamed govern- 
ment official as saying the container-like 
Patriot launchers would be deployed at U.S. 
military bases in March or April. 

South Korea and its allies fear North 
Korea is close to building a nuclear bomb. It 
denies the charge but is refusing to open all 
its nuclear sites to international inspection. 
A source at South Korea’s Military Intel- 
ligence Command said today that no signs of 
unusual military movements or provocation 
had been detected in the North recently. 

Meanwhile, a report from South Korea's 
state-run Rural Development Administra- 
tion said North Korea's food grain produc- 
tion shows steady declines. 

North Korea usually denies reports of its 
problems and said last year it had achieved 
ап “unusual” bumper harvest. It denied 
American and South Korean media reports 
that North Koreans were being asked to eat 
fewer meals each day. 


{From the Associated Press, Jan. 30, 1994] 

Toxyo.—North Korea on Sunday de- 
nounced U.S. plans to bolster South Korea's 
missile defense as a warlike move and said 
they must be scrapped if Washington hopes 
to reach agreement on inspections of the 
North’s nuclear program. 

“The United States and the South Korean 
authorities will have to take the full respon- 
sibility for the grave consequences to be en- 
tailed by their military steps," the official 
Workers (Communist) Party newspaper 
Rodong Sinmun declared. It did not elabo- 
rate. 

Last week, the United States disclosed 
plans to send Patriot missile batteries to 
South Korea to boost defenses against a pos- 
sible North Korean rocket attack. 

Tensions already are high over the North's 
refusal %0 accept full international inspec- 
tions of its nuclear facilities, a stand that 
has deepened suspicions that the country is 
developing nuclear weapons. 

“Тһе latest move of the United States is a 
very dangerous act which can be seen only 
on the eve of the outbreak of war,” said 
Rodong Sinmun in a commentary carried by 
the North's official Korean Central News 
Agency, monitored in Tokyo. 

It said North Korean self-defensive steps 
would be only natural, and we love peace, 
but never beg for it.” 

North Korea has insisted that the nuclear 
inspection issue can be solved only in talks 
with the United States, with which it has no 
diplomatic relations. Progress in the two 
sides’ talks, however, has been held up by 
disagreement in talks between the inspec- 
tion agency, the U.N. International Atomic 
Energy Agency, over how inspections would 
be conducted. 

“If the United States really wants to see 
the settlement of the nuclear issue on the 
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Korean Peninsula, it must withdraw its nu- 
clear weapons from South Korea, stop de- 
ploying new military hardware there, dis- 
continue nuclear war exercises and come out 
to dialogue with sincerity,” Rodong Sinmun 
said. 

South Korea has said no nuclear weapons 
remain in the territory. It has reached a sep- 
arate nuclear arms ban agreement with the 
North, but that also has run into trouble 
over disputes over inspections. 

The Korean Peninsula was divided in 1945 
into the Communist North and pro-West 
South, and the North invaded in 1950, start- 
ing a bloody three-year war. 

U.S. SENATE, 
Washington, DC, January 28, 1994. 
Hon. LES ASPIN, 
Secretary of Defense, The Pentagon, Washing- 
ton, DC. 

DEAR SECRETARY ASPIN: I am writing con- 
cerning the conclusions reached in the De- 
partment of Defense Inspector General's 
classified report, Capability of U.S. Forces 
Korea to Receive Reinforcing Units.“ Report 
No. 93-162. This report raised many serious 
questions. 

In addition, I am concerned that a delay in 
sending Patriot Missile batteries to South 
Korea will signal a weakness on our part and 
embolden North Korea. 

The Washington Post article of January 27, 
1994, also referred to the possibility of re- 
placing Cobra helicopters gunships in Korea 
with Apache gunships. What is the status of 
this exchange? 

In the case of a North Korean attack, I fear 
that our troops may initially be over- 
whelmed suffering great casualties. What 
other steps are you taking to prevent this? 

We can offer no measure of comfort to 
North Korea. Any suggestion of indecision 
could lead to a disaster—one that we all wish 
to avoid. 

Sincerely, 
ALFONSE М. D'AMATO, 
U.S. Senator. 


— — — 


CONGRATULATIONS TO MIN- 
NESOTA HOSPITALS HONORED IN 
THE TOP 100 PERFORMING HOS- 
PITALS NATIONWIDE 


ө Mr. DURENBERGER. Mr. President, 
I rise today to pay tribute to Min- 
nesota’s hospitals. As I have stated be- 
fore, Minnesota is renowned for its 
high quality health care facilities and I 
am proud to represent this progressive 
State. Consistently, Minnesota hos- 
pitals have had impressive cost figures 
and function within a competitive mar- 
ketplace which only means one thing— 
success. It is no surprise that Min- 
nesota hospitals have been honored for 
their excellence. 

Very recently, the Health Care Infor- 
mation Association [HCIA] and Mercer 
Health Care Provider Consulting re- 
leased a study naming the ‘100 Top 
U.S. Hospitals—Benchmarks for Suc- 
севв.” The study identified 100 of the 
best-performing general acute care 
hospitals in the United States, using 
1992 Medicare cost report and discharge 
data. Specialty hospitals and merged 
facilities have been deliberately ex- 
cluded from the study. In addition to 
providing noteworthy customer serv- 
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ice, the benchmark hospitals chosen 
also operate cost-effectively and invest 
in their facilities. The study applied 
five different categories for criteria 
breakdown based on structural, loca- 
tional, and functional similarities: 

Rural facilities—teaching and non- 
teaching—with fewer than 250 beds in 
service; 

Urban facilities—teaching and non- 
teaching—with fewer than 250 beds in 
service; 

Nonteaching hospitals—urban and 
rural—with more than 250 beds in serv- 
ice; 

Teaching hospitals—urban and 
rural—with more than 250 beds in serv- 
ice; and, 

All academic medical center hos- 
pitals. 

Minnesota hospitals were represented 
in all five categories—only one other 
State, Indiana, matched this honor. I 
congratulate the seven Minnesota hos- 
pitals who were chosen for their out- 
standing contribution to the field of 
high quality, responsible health care. 
These seven institutions have per- 
formed exceptionally well in areas re- 
flecting high quality, patient-friendly, 
cost-efficient health care practice. 

Memorial Hospital in Cambridge, 
MN; 

Fairview Ridges Hospital in Burns- 
ville, MN; 

Rice County District One Hospital in 
Faribault, MN; 

Saint Cloud Hospital in St. Cloud, 
MN; 

Fairview Southdale 
Edina, MN; 

Abbott Northwestern Hospital іп 
Minneapolis, MN; and, 

University of Minnesota Hospital and 
Clinic in Minneapolis, MN. 

The importance of this study is not 
to be dismissed. If all hospitals were 
able to perform to the standards of the 
top 100 hospitals named in this study, 
the health care industry would see 
spectacular results; hospital charges 
would decline by $40 billion and ex- 
penses would decline by $28 billion; 
hospital average lengths of stay would 
drop by a day or more; mortality rates 
would drop 12 percent; and morbidity 
rates would drop 13 percent. 

As we all know, President Clinton 
and the Congress have placed health 
care reform squarely on the national 
agenda. Our limited Federal resources 
require that we design a health care 
system that can produce higher quality 
care for more people at lower costs. 
These seven distinguished Minnesota 
hospitals represent the success that 
Minnesota’s competitive marketplace 
demonstrates. 

The lesson of Minnesota are real and 
valuable. This study is proof that Min- 
nesota’s hospitals succeed in a com- 
petitive market; and the results are 
lower costs and higher quality care. 
Again, I congratulate these seven im- 
pressive institutions. They serve as an 
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example that Minnesota’s experience 
can lead the way for successful, mar- 
ket-based health care reform in Amer- 
ica.e 


SALE OF DEFENSIVE ARMS TO 
TAIWAN 


е Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. President, вес- 
tion 3(a) of the Taiwan Relations Act 
states that “the United States will 
make available to Taiwan such defense 
articles and services in such quantity 
as may be necessary to enable Taiwan 
to maintain a self-defense capability.” 
I am concerned that the administra- 
tion considers the 1982 Shanghai Com- 
munique to supersede the cited act of 
Congress. The Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee’s unanimous adoption of Sen- 
ator MURKOWSKI’'S amendment reaf- 
firms, it seems to me, congressional in- 
tent regarding the primacy of the Tai- 
wan Relations Act in matters relating 
to the sale of defensive arms to Tai- 
мал. 

Мг. MURKOWSKI. Mr. President, the 
passage of my amendment by a re- 
corded vote of 20-0 reflects the strong 
support on the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee for the sale of defensive arms to 
Taiwan. 

The Taiwan Relations Act of 1979 is 
quite clear. It specifies, as my col- 
league from Mississippi noted, that the 
United States will make available to 
Taiwan the articles and services nec- 
essary for its self defense. The act fur- 
ther specifies that the President and 
Congress will determine the extent of 
arms sales to Taiwan based solely оп 
their judgment of the needs of Tai- 
wan.” The Taiwan Relations Act sets 
neither a floor nor a ceiling on the 
quantity of arms sold to Taiwan by the 
United States. 

On August 17, 1982, however, the ad- 
ministration issued a policy statement 
entitled the August 17, 1982 United 
States-China Joint Communique,” oth- 
erwise known as the Shanghai Commu- 
nique. In the Shanghai Communique, 
the administration agreed to reduce 
gradually its sales of arms to Taiwan, 
leading over a period of time to a final 
solution.” The Shanghai Communique 
utterly ignored the law governing 
United States relations with Taiwan 
with regard to arms sales, the Taiwan 
Relations Act. The Taiwan Relations 
Act is explicit: the United States will 
sell to Taiwan those arms necessary for 
its self defense, and Congress will have 
a role in determining those needs. 

Section 707 is necessary for the sim- 
ple reason that the People’s Republic 
of China is the world’s only nuclear 
power that is increasing its military 
budget. It is modernizing its military 
across the board, from ballistic missile 
systems to power projection forces. 
This is the threat faced by Taiwan that 
it must be equipped to defend itself 
against. Section 707 does not change 
any existing law, but reaffirms that 
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the Taiwan Relations Act of 1979 has 
primacy over the Shanghai, or any 
other, communique. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. President, is it 
the purpose of the Senator from Alas- 
ka’s amendment to suggest that the 
executive branch propose to Congress 
those export licenses necessary for the 
sale of defensive weapons to Taiwan? 

Mr. MURKOWSKI. Mr. President, 
yes. That is the intent as well of the 
Taiwan Relations Act. The United 
States has many strong interests in 
Asia, the security of Taiwan among 
them. Taiwan has long been an ally of 
the United States, and in 1979 the 
President signed a law which commit- 
ted our country to selling Taiwan 
those weapons necessary for its self de- 
fense. Contrary to the Shanghai Com- 
munique, the law of the United States 
establishes the threat faced by Taiwan 
as the benchmark for military sales. 
The benchmark is the threat, not some 
number reduced by a fixed percentage 
each year. 

This means not only should United 
States defense manufacturers be per- 
mitted to sell defensive weapons to 
Taiwan, but that American defense 
manufacturers should also be able to 
receive export licenses to sell defense 
articles to Taiwan that will be phys- 
ically attached to defense articles 
made in other nations. Policy restric- 
tions on defense exports inconsistent 
with the Taiwan Relations Act have al- 
ready denied United States shipyards, 
for example, of more than 52.5 billion 
in export sales to Taiwan, and have 
created a market opportunity for 
France. Additional restrictions incon- 
sistent with the Taiwan Relations Act 
are being imposed on United States ex- 
porters who seek to supply subsystems 
to Taiwan to outfit surface ships sup- 
plied by France. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I thank the 
Senator from Mississippi for his in- 
quiry. As one of the authors of the Tai- 
wan Relations Act, let me assure him 
that it is my view that it takes pri- 
macy over bilateral communiques. 

Let me read the relevant portions of 
the section of the Taiwan Relations 
Act entitled Implementation of 
United States Policy With Regard To 
Taiwan”: 

Бес. 3a). In furtherance of the policy set 
forth in section 2 of this Act, the United 
States will make available to Taiwan such 
defense articles and defense services in such 
quantity as may be necessary to enable Tai- 
wan to maintain a sufficient self-defense ca- 
pability. 

(b) The President and the Congress shall 
determine the nature and quantity of such 
defense articles based solely upon their judg- 
ment of the needs of Taiwan, in accordance 
with procedures established by law. Such de- 
termination of Taiwan's defense needs shall 
include review by United States military au- 
thorities in connection with recommenda- 
tions to the President and the Congress. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. President, what 
is the Senator’s understanding of limi- 
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tations on United States arms sales to 
Taiwan? 

Mr. PELL, Mr. President, arms sales 
are limited to maintaining Taiwan's 
defense needs. This need was recog- 
nized even by the negotiators of the 
United States-China Joint Commu- 
nique of August 17, 1982. As John 
Holdridge, then-Assistant Secretary for 
East Asian and Pacific Affairs, testi- 
fied before the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee in August 1982: 

The Chinese insisted, however, that we 
agree to the ultimate termination of arms 
sales [to Taiwan). We refused because the 
level of arms sales must be determined by 
the needs of Taiwan and we could not agree 
to a termination date, as the Chinese de- 
manded, which might impair our ability to 
meet those needs. 

Furthermore, 
stated: 

Our guiding principle is now and will con- 
tinue to be that embodied in the Taiwan Re- 
lations Act: the maintenance of a self-de- 
fense capability sufficient to meet the mili- 
tary needs of Taiwan, but with the under- 
standing that China's maintenance of a 
peaceful approach to the Taiwan question 
will permit gradual reductions in arms sales. 

There are in effect two primary 
standards to be considered: First, Tai- 
wan’s defensive needs; and second, Chi- 
na’s intentions towards Taiwan. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. President, is it 
the view of the Senator from Rhode Is- 
land that the Murkowski amendment 
suggests that the executive branch pro- 
pose to Congress those export licenses 
necessary for the sale of defensive 
weapons to Taiwan, such as conven- 
tionally powered coastal patrol sub- 
marines and surface ships? 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, yes. That 
is the intent as well of the Taiwan Re- 
lations Act, and I would hope for favor- 
able review by the Congress of sales to 
meet Taiwan’s legitimate defensive 
needs. The Taiwan Relations Act pro- 
vides a statutory basis for the United 
States actions to supply Taiwan with 
military equipment required for defen- 
sive purposes, such as conventionally 
powered coastal patrol submarines. 
While the Joint Communique limited 
United States arms sales to Taiwan in 
qualitative and quantitative terms, it 
was not foreseen that Taiwan’s mili- 
tary equipment would become outdated 
and, at the same time, military equip- 
ment would become more sophisticated 
and more costly, placing Taiwan even- 
tually at a defensive disadvantage to 
China which has recently embarked on 
an extensive military modernization 
program. As the People’s Republic of 
China has modernized its naval force, 
for example, it has also increased its 
deployments to its eastern and south- 
eastern regions. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. President, is it 
the understanding of the Senator from 
Rhode Island that China’s military 
modernization program has increased 
the perceived threat to Taiwan and ob- 
viously increased Taiwan’s military de- 
fense requirements? 
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Mr. PELL. Mr. President, the Chi- 
nese are engaged in the acquisition of 
modern military equipment, including 
long-range fighter bombers from Rus- 
sia, that pose a new military challenge 
to Taiwan given the progressive dete- 
rioration of Taiwan’s aging military 
equipment. As a result of the increas- 
ing sophistication of the Chinese mili- 
tary forces and the decreasing operabil- 
ity of Taiwan's military forces, Taiwan 
should have the opportunity to pur- 
chase from the United States weapons 
appropriate to its needs. President 
Bush acknowledged the evolving threat 
and changing circumstances when he 
approved the sale of F-16’s to Taiwan 
in 1992. Similar logic should apply to 
other defensive military equipment. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator for his clarifica- 
tions. Based upon his description, I 
would expect approval by the executive 
branch for the export licenses nec- 
essary to sell those items to Taiwan 
which are consistent with existing 
statutory obligations of the United 
States, such as surface ships and con- 
ventionally powered coastal patrol sub- 
marines.@ 


TRIBUTE TO MARKETPLACE 


ө Mrs. FEINSTEIN. Mr. President, I 
would like to call your attention to 
Marketplace.“ а distinctive news 
magazine series produced by the Uni- 
versity of Southern California Radio 
and distributed nationally by Amer- 
ican Public Radio and throughout the 
world by the Armed Forces Network. 

“Marketplace” will celebrate its fifth 
anniversary in January. The series, 
hosted each afternoon by David 
Brancaccio, and each morning by 
Penny Dennis, now has a weekly cumu- 
lative audience of more than 2 million, 
and is heard on 207 radio stations in the 
United States. It is the Nation’s only 
daily national news program produced 
on the west coast and, as such, brings 
a Pacific rim view to the Nation’s 
media. 

Marketplace“ has won acclaim from 
many critics, including the prestigious 
Columbia Journalism Review, and the 
Christian Science Monitor com- 
plimented the program as the Radio 
Business Report Which Demystifies Ec- 
onomics.” 

The series was created by Jim Rus- 
sell, executive producer and one of the 
public broadcasting’s most experienced 
executives. Russell assembled a staff 
headed by senior producers, John Barth 
and J.J. Yore, and foreign editor, 
George Lewinski, as well ав cor- 
respondents in bureaus around the 
world. This team continues to produce 
the quality program, heard Monday 
through Friday in the afternoon and 
early evening hours, and every week- 
day morning. 

I am proud this program of excel- 
lence is produced in California, is heard 
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throughout the Nation and the world, 
and that one of our country’s public- 
spirited universities, the University of 
Southern California, has offered sup- 
port during these critical formative 
years. 

“Marketplace” receives generous 
corporate underwriting support from 
General Electric and also from the Cor- 
poration for Public Broadcasting and 
the American Public Radio Fund.e 


HONORING GORDON BOETTCHER 


е Mr. DURENBERGER. Mr. President, 
in Edina, MN, they called him the sen- 
ior senior. 

Last fall, Gordon Boettcher grad- 
uated from high school at age 87. 
Today, Gordon turns 88, and I con- 
gratulate him for knowing that the 
value of learning is in discovering the 
unlimited capacity to experience life. 
This was an important lesson that I 
learned from one of the sisters at St. 
John’s Academy, and Gordon dem- 
onstrates that this lesson is true at 


any age. 

Gordon attained his diploma through 
the South Hennepin Adult Programs in 
Education [SHAPE]. SHAPE provides 
adults a second chance to complete 
their high school education. 

Reporter Katy Koch of the Edna Sun- 
Current told Gordon's story: 


Usually a modest man of few words, he was 
a picture of vitality on stage during the cere- 
mony for 16 graduates. Diploma from Edina 
High School in hand, he gave a big thumbs 
up sign to the delight of the audience and his 
family members. 

But that outward enthusiasm was a long 
time in coming. For two years of twice- 
weekly general education class meetings, 
Boettcher and his wife, Shirley, kept his 
coursework a secret from their adult chil- 
dren and grandchildren. 

Apparently Boettcher had some mis- 
givings. “Гуе made a fairly good success іп 
life without doing this. Га wonder, why am I 
doing this now? But I kept on walking.” 

Gordon had a varied career. He worked for 
the United States War Department in Pan- 
ama and for Western Electric as an elec- 
tronics technician, has been manager of a 
self-service car wash in Bloomington and was 
in the home repair business. 

“Му lack of a diploma kept me from gain- 
ing the title of engineer,“ Boettcher said. 
“The lack of schooling held me back, but I 
received equal pay in a different classifica- 
tion.” 

According to Virginia Borgeson, 
SHAPE’s community liaison— 

One thing SHAPE graduates share is 
they've been through some kind of crisis af- 
fecting their education. They've already lost 
out on the regular system in a sense. In a 
certain sense they are heroes because they 
go through with it * * * going out and beat- 
ing the odds. 

In Minnesota, we are proud of people 
like Gordon—and of programs like 
SHAPE that open doors for Minneso- 
tans. In fact, now that Gordon has 
earned his diploma, I have been told 
that he is turning his sights toward ac- 
counting classes. 
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Gordon proves that education can— 
and should—go on as long as life itself. 
He is an inspiration, and I ask my col- 
leagues to join me in wishing him a 
happy birthday.e 


REGARDING PERSONAL USE OF 
CAMPAIGN FUNDS 


е Mr. MCCAIN. Mr. President, the Fed- 
eral Election Commission is currently 
considering changing the rules regard- 
ing the long unenforced ban on per- 
sonal use of campaign funds. According 
to published reports, 

FEC insiders say the commission rarely 
has had as much interest—not to say implied 
pressure—from Capitol Hill as it is getting 
on this subject. 

I am pleased to see that my col- 
leagues are interested in this issue. 
And I would hope that they are pres- 
suring the FEC to adopt the most 
stringent rules possible. However, if 
the pressure is for business as usual, I 
would hope the FEC would stand firm 
and do what is right. 

I want to remind my colleagues in 
the Senate and those in the other 
House of Representatives, as well as 
the six FEC Commissioners, that on 
May 25, 1993, the Senate unanimously 
adopted my amendment to the cam- 
paign finance reform bill that те- 
stricted the use of campaign funds for 
inherently personal purposes. 

That amendment was very straight 
forward. It would ban individuals from 
using campaign funds for such things 
as home mortgage payments, clothing 
purchases, noncampaign automobile 
expenses, country club memberships, 
and vacations or other trips that are 
noncampaign in nature. 

There is simply no reason why Mem- 
bers should be permitted to use cam- 
paign funds for their personal needs 
and luxuries. 

The President, Senators and Mem- 
bers of the House currently earn 
$139,000 per year. This means that Sen- 
ators and Representatives are in the 
top 1 percent of wage earners in the 
country. Let there be no mistake, Con- 
gressmen and Congresswomen earn a 
good wage—a wage that does not leave 
them poor. 

Additionally, Members are allowed to 
use their official office accounts for a 
variety of purposes. Members may fly 
back and forth to their district or 
State at the taxpayers’ expense. Mem- 
bers are able to use subsidized gyms, at 
taxpayers’ expense. Members are able 
to use the services of the attending 
physician, at taxpayers’ expense. Mem- 
bers are able to decorate their offices, 
all at taxpayers’ expense. 

It is worth contrasting a Member's 
salary and perquisites with that of a 
typical American family. According to 
the U.S. Census for 1990, the median 
family income in America was $30,056. 
With that $30,056, the average Amer- 
ican family was expected to put a roof 
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over their head, feed their children, 
and send them to school, and meet the 
other necessities of life. Mr. President, 
shouldn't Members of Congress be able 
to survive quite well at a salary level 
of $139,000 per year without augment- 
ing their incomes in such a deceptive 
fashion. 

Mr. President, personal use of cam- 
paign funds is already illegal. However, 
the definitions are so broad that few 
expenditures are ever questioned. 

Sara Fritz, a reporter for the Los An- 
geles Times, in her book “Handbook of 
Campaign Spending,” calls campaign 
funds that are used for personal rea- 
sons nothing more than a personal 
slush fund. 

Sara Fritz wrote: 

In the spring of 1990, (а Member of Con- 
gress], and his wife enjoyed a leisurely, eight 
day stay at South Seas Plantation in 
Captiva, FL. Their accommodations during 
the first three days of the visit were cour- 
tesy of the Electronics Industry Association; 
the next five days were paid for by [the mem- 
ber's] campaign. 

Under House and Senate ethics rules, mem- 
bers of Congress must use campaign funds 
for political—not personal—purposes. Yet 
the commonly accepted definition of a politi- 
cal expenditure has grown so broad and en- 
forcement of the rules has been so lax that 
congressional campaigns now routinely 
make purchases that on their face appear to 
be personal, such as resort vacations, luxury 
automobiles, expensive meals, apartments, 
country club memberships, tuxedos, home 
improvements, baby sitting, and car phones. 

Mr. President, I do not believe the 
general public is aware of how their 
campaign contributions are being used. 
I think it would be fair to say that if 
they did, they would be outraged, and 
well they should be. 

According to Ms. Fritz, campaign 
funds have been used to buy such items 
as a jumbo illuminated globe from 
Hammacher Schlemmer, for trips to 
exotic locals such as Thailand, Taiwan, 
and Italy, and for tuxedos and an 
unexplainable $299 for bow ties. 

According to Congressional Quar- 
terly, 

Democrats and Republicans may not agree 
on what political reform is, but there is a 
backroom unanimity on what it is not: a 
stiff crackdown on personal use of campaign 
funds. 

Representative Vic FAZIO echoed that 
opinion when he stated, 

There’s a fear that there could be a very 
strict interpretation and a very serious 
break with what has been the norm. 

Mr. President, it is time to break 
with the norm. What is occurring is 
wrong, and it must be stopped. The 
Senate publicly voted to do exactly 
that. There must not be any backroom 
deals. The FEC must act on this sub- 
ject and it should, at minimum, follow 
the language passed in the Senate. 

I want to put the FEC and my col- 
leagues on notice. If the new rules re- 
garding this issue do not ban the per- 
sonal use of campaign funds, I will re- 
turn to the floor and offer language to 
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do exactly that. And that I will con- 
tinue to do so until such language is 
adopted into law. 

It is time the Congress, and those 
whose privilege it is to serve there, 
learn to live within its means. Re- 
stricting the use of campaign funds for 
personal purposes is a vital first step in 
that direction.e 


ORDERS FOR TOMORROW 


Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, on behalf 
of the majority leader, I ask unani- 
mous consent that when the Senate 
completes its business today, it stand 
in recess until 9:30 a.m., Tuesday, Feb- 
ruary 1, that following the prayer, the 
Journal of proceedings be approved to 
date and the time for the two leaders 
reserved for their use later in the day; 
that there then be a period for morning 
business, not to extend beyond 10 a.m., 
with Senators permitted to speak 
therein for up to 5 minutes each; with 
Senator METZENBAUM recognized for up 
to 15 minutes immediately following 
the announcement of the Chair; with 
Senator HATCH recognized for up to 10 
minutes; that at 10 a.m., the Senate re- 
sume consideration of S. 1281, the State 
Department authorization; that on 
Tuesday, the Senate stand in recess 
from 12:30 p.m. to 2:15 p.m., in order to 
accommodate the respective party con- 
ferences. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that after the vote 
scheduled at 10 a.m. tomorrow morn- 
ing, the Senator from North Carolina 
be recognized to lay down an amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


RECESS UNTIL 9:30 A.M. TUESDAY, 
FEBRUARY 1, 1994 


Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, if there 
is no further business to come before 
the Senate today, I now ask unanimous 
consent that the Senate stand in recess 
as previously ordered. 

There being no objection, the Senate, 
at 6:36 p.m. recessed until Tuesday, 
February 1, 1994, at 9:30 a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by 
the Senate January 31, 1994: 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


JOSIAH HORTON BEEMAN, OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUM- 
BIA, TO BE AMBASSADOR EXTRAORDINARY AND PLENI- 
POTENTIARY OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA TO 
NEW ZEALAND, AND TO SERVE CONCURRENTLY AND 
WITHOUT ADDITIONAL COMPENSATION AS AMBASSADOR 
EXTRAORDINARY AND PLENIPOTENTIARY OF THE UNIT- 
ED STATES OF AMERICA TO WESTERN SAMOA. 

DONALD M. BLINKEN, OF NEW YORK, TO BE AMBAS- 
SADOR EXTRAORDINARY AND PLENIPOTENTIARY OF 
THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA TO THE REPUBLIC OF 
HUNGARY. 
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MARCH FONG EU, OF CALIFORNIA, TO BE AMBASSADOR 
EXTRAORDINARY AND PLENIPOTENTIARY OF THE UNIT- 
ED STATES OF AMERICA TO THE FEDERATED STATES OF 
MICRONESIA. 

RICHARD DALE KAUZLARICH, OF VIRGINIA, A CAREER 
MEMBER OF THE SENIOR FOREIGN SERVICE, CLASS OF 
MINISTER-COUNSELOR, TO BE AMBASSADOR EXTRAOR- 
DINARY AND PLENIPOTENTIARY OF THE UNITED STATES 
OF AMERICA TO THE REPUBLIC OF AZERBAIJAN, 


IN THE PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 


THE FOLLOWING CANDIDATES FOR PERSONNEL AC- 
TION IN THE REGULAR CORPS OF THE PUBLIC HEALTH 
SERVICE SUBJECT TO QUALIFICATIONS THEREFOR AS 


PROVIDED BY LAW AND REGULATIONS: 


1. FOR APPOINTMENT: 


To be medical director 


STEPHEN E. EPSTEIN 


LANCE A. LIOTTA 


To be senior surgeon 


DAVID M. BELL 
KENNETH W. BARNARD 
ROBERT S. BERNSTEIN 
RICHARD O. CANNON 


PATRICIA M. GRIFFIN 
ROBERT B. NUSSENBLATT 
TERRENCE W. SLOAN 
MICHAEL H. TRUJILLO 


To be surgeon 


DAVID G. ADDISS 

JON K. ANDRUS 

JANET ARROWSMITH-LOWE 
RICHARD Т. CALDWELL 
KENNETH С. CASTRO 
AHJA K. CHON 

JOHN Т. FREIDRICH 
MARTA L. GWINN 
DOUGLAS Н. HAMILTON 
SCOTT D. HOLMBERG 
WILLIAM C. LEVINE 
BOYD W. MANGES 


TIMOTHY D. MAYHEW 
RICHARD W. NISKA 
STEPHEN М. OSTROFF 
THOMAS A. PETERMAN 
LYLE R. PETERSEN 
ROBERT W. PINNER 
LISA S. ROSENBLUM 
ANNE SCHUCHAT 
RICHARD W. STEKETEE 
MARGARET A. TIPPLE 
JAY D. WENGER 
LYNNE S. WILCOX 


To be senior assistant surgeon 


STEVEN B. AUERBACH 
RALPH T. BRYAN 
GEOFFREY M. CALVERT 
DONALD W. CLARK 
MARSHA G. DAVENPORT 
MIGUEL T. DOZIER 

LUIS G. ESCOBEDO 
BRADLEY S. HERSH 


PETER M. HOUCK 

EVE M. LACKRITZ 
ELAINE MILLER 

MARK G. PETERSON 
MICHAEL PRATT 
LAURENCE M. SLUTSKER 
KATHERINE M. STONE 


To be senior dental surgeon 


MARGARET I. SCARLETT 


To be dental surgeon 


DAVID L. CLEMENS 
MICHAEL E. CRUTCHER 
MICHAEL N. GABOR 


ROBERT R. MILLER 
CAROLYN A. TYLENDA 


To be senior assistant dental surgeon 


JEROME B. ALFORD 
ARLAN К. ANDREWS 
MICHAEL С. ARNOLD 
HERMAN J. CAMPBELL 
JAMES E. CODE 

CLAY D. CROSSETT 
DAVID A. DROCKTON 
MARKUS P. ELDRED 
GEORGE HADDY 
STUART R. HOLMES 


LINDA A. JACKSON 
THOMAS E. JORDAN 
TAD R. MARBRY 

MARY G. MURPHY 
RONALD J. NAGEL 
HOWARD W. PAYNE, JR. 
PETER M. PRESTON 
ADELE M. TAYLOR 
JOHN B. VEASLEY 


To be nurse officer 


BETTY L. CHERN-HUGHES 

PETER L. CUEVA 

CATHERINE R. 
ESBENSHADE 

DAVID A. FORSYTHE 


ROMAN L. KUPCZYNSKI 
ERNEST D. LAPIERRE 
STEVEN N. THOMPSON 
MYRA J. TUCKER 
CYNTHIA G. WARK 


To be senior assistant nurse officer 


SANDRA D. CHAPPELL 
MARK R. CHARLTON 
REGENA N. DALE 
SANDRA DODGE 
MARY E. FAIRBANKS 
BRUCE A. GIAMALVA 
KATHLEEN M. KINSEY 
DEBORAH KLEINFELD 
LYNN M. LOWRY 
JUDITH E. MAEDA 
JUANITA J. MELLUM 
MICHAEL G. MIKULAN 


HAROLD W. PITT 
CHERRYLL F. RANGER 
MARY J. RILEY 
GILBERT P. ROSE 
ROBERT Н. SADDORIS 
KENNETH W. SIMPSON 
LESLIE A. SPOUSTA, JR. 
TIMOTHY R. STOCKDALE 
LAUREN С. TANCONA 
ROBERT G. TOOMEY 
BERNADINE L. TOYA 
JANET L. WILDEBOOR 


To be assistant nurse officer 


SHERI L. DOWNING- 
FUTRELL 


MARY L. RUSSELL 
THERESA B. WADE 


To be senior engineer officer 


ROGER L. DEROOS 


To be engineer officer 


RONALD C. FERGUSON 
LOUIS D. SMITH 


RAO Y. SURAMPALLI 


To be senior assistant engineer officer 


ROBERT E. BIDDLE 
MITCHELL W. CONSTANT 
KENNETH D. LINCH 
CHARLES S. LITTLE 


KENNETH F. MARTINEZ 
JOEL A. NEIMEYER 
THOMAS M. PLUMMER 
KEITH P. SHORTALL 
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To be scientist 


FRANK H. COLLINS CARL A. OHATA 
ROBERT W. LINKINS STEPHEN D. SIMON 


To be senior assistant scientist 


MARY E. BIRCH G. SHAY FOUT 

LESLIE P. BOSS MAHENDRA H. KOTHARY 
LORRAINE L. CAMERON MILDRED M. WILLIAMS- 
DEBRA G. DEBORD JOHNSON 


To be sanitarian 
ALAN D. KNAPP 
To be senior assistant sanitarian 


THOMAS D. CAMPBELL EDWARD A. PFISTER 
RICHARD W. DURRETT TERESA A. SEITZ 
ROBERT F. HENNES AUBREY C. SMELLEY, JR. 
JOSEPH L. HUGHART JEFFREY J. SMITH 
GREGORY М. KINNES PAUL T. YOUNG 

KEVIN D. MEEKS 


To be veterinary director 
PETER M. SCHANTZ 

To be veterinary officer 
KATHRYN A. BAYNE 

To be senior assistant veterinary officer 

PETER B. BLOLAND 

To be senior pharmacist 
RICHARD S. LIPOV 

To be pharmacist 


MARSHA E. ALVAREZ DAVID W. RACINE 
ANTHONY J. BROOKS THERESA A. TOIGO 
ARDEN H. HANSON CHARLES A. TRIMMER 
DOUGLAS L. HERRING JEANNETTE Y. WICK 


To be senior assistant pharmacist 


ROBERT A. ANDERSON GRADY H. JAMES, JR. 
DEIDRA C. BROWN ANTHONY E. KELLER 
MARK E. BURROUGHS MICHAEL J. MONTELLO 
CYNTHIA C. CARTER ROBERT E. PITTMAN 
CHRISTINE E. PATRICIA F. RODGERS 
CHAMBERLAIN CATHY PIERCE ZEHRUNG 


To be assistant pharmacist 

LISA W. TRAVIS 
To be dietitian 
SHIRLEY R. BLAKELY 
To be senior assistant therapist 
BECKY L. SELLERS 
To be assistant therapist 

JAMES w. STANDISH 

To be health services officer 


HEYWARD L. ROURK, JR. NANCY A. WILLIAMS 
CANDACE M. SCHLIFE 


To be senior assistant health services officer 


PAUL A. JONES RONALD E. SELLERS 
GREG A. KETCHER PATRICIA R. WARNE 
W. HENRY MACPHERSON 


IN THE NAVY 


THE FOLLOWING-NAMED REAR ADMIRALS (LOWER 
HALF) OF THE RESERVE OF THE U.S. NAVY FOR PERMA- 
NENT PROMOTION TO THE GRADE OF REAR ADMIRAL AS 
INDICATED, PURSUANT TO THE PROVISIONS OF TITLE 10, 
UNITED STATES CODE, SECTION 5912: 


To be rear admiral 
To be unrestricted line officer 


REAR ADM. (LH) RONALD RHYS MORGAN, 
0.8. NAVAL RESERVE. 

REAR ADM. (LH) KENNETH WILLIAM PETTIGREW, БС 
U.S. NAVAL RESERVE. 


IN THE AIR FORCE 


THE FOLLOWING NAMED OFFICERS FOR APPOINTMENT 
AS RESERVE OF THE AIR FORCE (ANGUS) IN THE GRADE 
INDICATED UNDER THE PROVISOINS OF SECTIONS 593 
AND 8351(А), TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, ТО PER- 
FORM DUTIES IN THE COMPETITIVE CATEGORY AS INDI- 
CATED. (EFFECTIVE DATE FOLLOWS SERIAL NUMBER). 


LINE OF THE AIR FORCE 
To be lieutenant colonel 


JOSEPH J. KA 75 9/1/89 
PATRICK L. KEATING, 10/1/91 
JESS B. PITTS. ЕУ 5/1/92 


IN THE ARMY 


THE FOLLOWING-NAMED OFFICERS, ON THE ACTIVE 
DUTY LIST, FOR PROMOTION TO THE GRADE INDICATED 
IN THE U.S. ARMY IN ACCORDANCE WITH SECTION 624, 
TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE AND APPOINTMENT IN 
THE REGULAR ARMY IN ACCORDANCE WITH SECTION 531, 
TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE: 
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CHAPLAIN 
To be major 


GERALD К.ВЕВВЕН ТЕТКЕН 
РКАМСІЅ М. ВЕ ЕО УЖЖ 
JAMES Р. ВО 

HARRY Е. COLTER ЖУҒЯН 
LAWRENCE J. CONWAY ЕБИ 
DANIEL G. рЕВІОСК ЖТҒЯН 
JONATHAN H. DEBOARD УТБИ 
DAVID J. РОВМЕН ТЕТЕ 
THOMAS L. DUDLEY ТЕТЕ 
CALVIN L. ЕАВТНАМ ЖУҒАН 
STEPHEN Е.ҒЕЕНАМ ЖУЖТЯЙ 
JAMES R. ҒоХМОВТН ТЕТҒЯН 
JOSEPH А. НАКТКАМРТ ЖУБТЯЯ 
ЕУЕВЕТТС.НАҮЕВ 767074 
ROBERT D. НЕВТЕНЕ ЕТЕ 
рАУІЫР.НПЛЛӘ ЕТТЕН 
STEPHEN D. КЕЛЛ,БҮР ЕТЕТІН 
DUANE H. KINCAID ЕТЕ 
WILLIAM E. KNIGHT BUSS 
KARL О. KUCKHAHN УЖИШ 
CHESTER H. АМОЦӘ ТҒИН 
MICHAEL Т. ҺЕМВКЕ  ЖУҒЯЯ 
ALLEN K. LOWE ТЕТІН 

DONA MCCONNAUGHHAY УИ 
JOHN T. MCLOUGHLIN УЖЖ 
ANTHONY E. MENZ PERETE TA 
JOHN B. міснхор Ға 
ANTHONY S. МОМТАСОЕ ЕТЕ 
ROBERT N. МЕЗКЕР ЕТГІ 
DAVID R. NORVELLEMETE MA 
GARY C. PATTERSON ЖУН 
THOMAS Е.РВЕЗТОМ ТЕУ 
KURTES QUESINBERRY 375 
RICHARD G. QUINN ЕТЕ 
MICHAEL L. RAY 
SCOTT R. RONEY ТН 
FREDERICK М. КОРЕ ТЕГЕН 
LARRY Е.ВМУЕАТЕ ЕТКЕН 
SAMUEL З. TOMLINSON ЖУҒЕНШ 
утвоп,Р.ТвАУІЗ УУЖ 
JAMES R. WHF 
JAMES G. WILLIAMS ЖУҒЕН 
GREGORY WILLIAMSON ЖУҒАН 
DONALD L. WILSON EHETE TA 


IN THE NAVY 


THE FOLLOWING-NAMED COMMANDERS IN THE STAFF 
CORPS OF THE NAVY FOR PROMOTION TO THE PERMA- 
NENT GRADE OF CAPTAIN, PURSUANT TO TITLE 10, 
UNITED STATES CODE, SECTION 624, SUBJECT TO QUALI- 
FICATIONS THEREFORE AS PROVIDED BY LAW: 


JUDGE ADVOCATE’S GENERAL CORPS 
To be captain 


PETER L. FAGAN 
DAVID MURFF HARDY 
JOHN K. HENBERY 


RONALD RAY WINFREY 
LARRY DELANEY WYNNE 
CHRISTINE MARIA YUHAS 


RAND REDD PIXA 


THE FOLLOWING-NAMED LIEUTENANT COMMANDERS 
IN THE LINE OF THE NAVY FOR PROMOTION TO THE PER- 
MANENT GRADE OF COMMANDER, PURSUANT TO TITLE 
10, UNITED STATES CODE, SECTION 628, SUBJECT TO 
QUALIFICATIONS THEREFORE AS PROVIDED BY LAW: 


UNRESTRICTED LINE OFFICERS 
To be commander 


PETER MICHAEL HYERS 
REEVES RAMSEY 
TAYLOR, JR. 
IN THE NAVY 


THE FOLLOWING NAMED U.S. NAVAL RESERVE OFFI- 
CER, TO BE APPOINTED PERMANENT COMMANDER IN 
THE LINE OF THE U.S. NAVY, PURSUANT TO TITLE 10, 
UNITED STATES CODE, SECTION 531: 


To be commander 
ROBERT 0. WARD 


THE FOLLOWING NAMED U.S. NAVAL RESERVE OFFI- 
CERS, TO BE APPOINTED PERMANENT LIEUTENANT COM- 
MANDER IN THE LINE OF THE U.S. NAVY, PURSUANT TO 
TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, SECTION 531: 


To be lieutenant commander 


FLOYD ALCORN II 
WILLIAM C. BISHOP, JR. 
ROMAN D. BOWLES 
KENDALL A. BURDICK 
CARL R. CHAFFIN 
JOSEPH E. CORREIA 
MICHAEL A. DELAGARZA 
GERALD A. DILEONARDO 
PAUL 8. DILLMAN 
WILLIAM E. DINE 

GUY E. DUNAN 

MICHAEL R. ERICKSON 
JOHN W. FITZGIBBON 
DOUGLAS P. FRANKS 


RICHARD E. GARDNER, JR. 


JOSEPH H. GATES 
JAMES B. HOPKINS II 
FRANK R. KARA 
MARK W. KOSZALKA 


JEFFERY S. KUHN 

CAROL L. LARSON 

JOHN S. LEE 
CHRISTOPHER R. MEEHAN 
KENNETH E. MILEY 

JOHN A. MORRISON 

CRAIG S. MUNSON 
THOMAS A. MURPHY 
STEVEN J. MYERS 
ROBERT P. NUGENT 
MICHAEL R. PEARSON 
VIVAN L. RAGUSA II 

TODD G. RATNER 

NEIL A. RODER 

DANIEL J. RODGERS 
MICHAEL P. ROGERS 
DANIEL D. ROTHENBERGER 
RICHARD P. SCHIFANDO 
JOHN J. SHEA 
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RANDALL J. TUCKER 
VINCENTIUS J. VANJOOLEN 
TRICIA A. VISLAY 
DOUGLAS E. WALKER 

JON B. WESTERWICK 


CLAY J. SNAZA 
JAMES V. STAUFFER 
DARIO E. TEICHER 
ERIC J. TIBBETS 
WALTER L. TOWNS 
MICHAEL S. TRENCH 


THE FOLLOWING NAMED U.S. NAVAL RESERVE OFFI- 
CERS, TO BE APPOINTED PERMANENT CAPTAIN IN THE 
MEDICAL CORPS OF THE U.S. NAVY, PURSUANT TO TITLE 
10, UNITED STATES CODE, SECTION 531: 


MEDICAL CORPS 


To be captain 


ROBERT E. FORD 
LEE D. HALL 
GERALD R. MCCOID 


TERRY L. BARRETT 
EDWARD G. BOSTON 
DANIEL A. BROOKS 
PAUL B. CORBETT JOHN R. NAGEL 
KATHLEEN F. FISCHER TIMOTHY G. SCHACHERER 


THE FOLLOWING U.S. NAVAL RESERVE OFFICERS, TO 
BE APPOINTED PERMANENT COMMANDER IN THE MEDI- 
CAL CORPS OF THE U.S. NAVY, PURSUANT TO TITLE 10, 
UNITED STATES CODE, SECTION 531: 


MEDICAL CORPS 


To be commander 


WARREN ANDERSON ROBERT L. MASCI 
BRIAN S. APRILL MARY E. MCGINNIS 
JAMES R. BLOOM TERRENCE R. MCWILLIAMS 
RAQUEL C. BONO CRAIG S. MITCHELL 
DALE BRAUN GLEN L. MOORE 
ANDREW C. BREITERMAN WILLIAM D. MORIN 
JAMES D. BRIDGES MARCUS N. MORRA 
DAVID A. BRINK KENNETH W. NORWOOD 
EDWARD B. BYNUM TERRENCE M. O'DONOVAN 
SANTOSH J. K. CHAWLA KEVIN M. O'NEIL 
SATISH CHAWLA SCOTT PAPARELLO 
PRESTON CHURCH CARMINE J. PELLOSIE 
JOHN W. CROWLEY MARK E. RALSTON 
DAVID A. DAVIS JAMES 8. REED 

JOHN W. DENOBILE DAVID 8. REID 

ROGER DMOCHOWKSI JAMES P. RICE 

JOHN F. DONNAL EMILY L. RICHIE 
WOLFRAM H. ENSELEIT THOMAS L. RICHIE 
JOHN R. FEENEY ALLEN H. ROBERTS II 
JOSEPH M. FORRESTER DON E. ROBINSON 
RANDALL E. FROST DONALD H. ROSENBAUM 
LANDON W. GARLAND, JR. WILLIAM G. RUDOLPH 
BENJAMIN M. GASTON, IV WILLIAM SANDUSKY 
CARY J. GOEPFERT ALFRED M. SASSLER 
GALE G. GOYINS STEPHEN J. SAVARINO 
JEFFREY R. GREENWALD DOUGLAS S. SCHALL 
BRUCE V. GRONKIEWICZ STRATTON SHANNON 
SCOTT R. GROSSKREUTZ MARK D. SMITH 
THOMAS E. HACKETT WILLIAM SMITH 

JAMES F. HARRINGTON DAVID D. SPENCER 
WILLIAM L. HENNRIKUS DAVID B. STAAB 
STANLEY M. HIGGINS WILLIAM R. STRAND 
DOUGLAS M. HINSON FLOYD K. SUMIDA 
ROBERT E. HOOD, JR. MICHAEL G. TENERIELLO 
STEPHEN G. HOOKER JOSEPH G. THOENE 
ROBERT F. KEATING WILLIAM R. THOMPSON 
KEVIN J. KNOOP ROGER W. TIMPERLAKE 
JAMES D. LAMM BETH A. TROUM 

JOYCE A. LAPA CLIFFORD H. TUREN 
BRENDA A. LARKIN JOSE J. VICENS 

DREW LEWIS ROBERT M. WAH 
EVELYN L. LEWIS FREDERICK H. WEBER 
THOMAS J. MAGRINO MICHAEL S. WENZEL 
VICTOR A. MAQUERA JOHN P. WILLIAMS 


THE FOLLOWING NAMED U.S. NAVAL RESERVE OFFI- 
CERS, TO BE APPOINTED PERMANENT LIEUTENANT COM- 
MANDER IN THE SUPPLY CORPS OF THE U.S. NAVY, PUR- 
SUANT ТО TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, SECTION 531: 


SUPPLY CORPS 


To be lieutenant commander 


WAYNE J. BERGERON LEO J. GRASSILLI III 
GARY E. HAMMOND JERRY JOHNSON 
EMIL E. SPILLMAN 


THE FOLLOWING NAMED U.S. NAVAL RESERVE OFFI- 
CERS, TO BE APPOINTED PERMANENT CAPTAIN IN THE 
CHAPLAIN CORPS OF THE U.S. NAVY, PURSUANT TO 
TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, SECTION 531: 


CHAPLAIN CORPS 


To be captain 
RICHARD R. GATES 


THE FOLLOWING NAMED U.S. NAVAL RESERVE OFFI- 
CERS, TO BE APPOINTED PERMANENT COMMANDER IN 
THE CHAPLAIN CORPS OF THE U.S. NAVY, PURSUANT TO 
TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, SECTION 531: 


CHAPLAIN CORPS, USN, PERMANENT 


To be commander 


WOLLOM A. JENSEN ERNEST A. POE 
ROBERT A. VALKO MARY E. WASHBURN 


THE FOLLOWING NAMED U.S. NAVAL RESERVE OFFI- 
CERS, TO BE APPOINTED PERMANENT LIEUTENANT COM- 
MANDER IN THE CHAPLAIN CORPS OF THE U.S. NAVY, 
PURSUANT ТО TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, SECTION 
531: 
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CHAPLAIN CORPS 
To be lieutenant commander 


RICHARD L. ARNOLD NEIL G. JONES 
CLAUDE R. BEEDE LARRY D. KALSOW 
BRIAN D. BJORKLUND MARGARET G. KIBBEN 
STEVEN D. BROWN MICHAEL S. KLEPACKI 
CHRISTOPHER E. BUCK MICHAEL W. LANGSTON 
GARY W. CARR SAMUEL H. LARSEN 
LESA D. CHEATHEM JOHN H. LEA, III 
THOMAS E. CREELY GARY W. MORRIS 


GRADY J. PENNELL 
CARL J. CWIKLINSKI 
BETTIE J. DAVIS JERRY F. PHILLIPS 


PAULE ANATOR TRAVIS M. PHILLIPS, JR. 
DENNIS J. ROCHEFORD 
WILLIAM D. DEVINE 
MICHAEL L. SCHUTZ 
PATRICK K. ELLIOTT DAVID M. SCHWABAUER 
IRVING A. ELSON JOSEPH A. SCORDO 
DAVID W. GIRARDIN 


DANIEL C. STEPHENS 
LAWRENCE P. GREENSLIT RONALD C. STURGIS 
PETER W. GREGORY 


CONRAD A. TARGONSKI 
DANIEL R. HALL ARMANDO S. TORRALVA 
WILLIAM R. HOOD MICHAEL A. UHALL 
VAL J. JENSEN 


DENNIS W. YOUNG 
LAURENCE W. JONES THOMASINA A. YUILLE 


THE FOLLOWING NAMED U.S. NAVAL RESERVE OFFI- 
CER, TO BE APPOINTED PERMANENT LIEUTENANT COM- 
MANDER IN THE CIVIL ENGINEER CORPS OF THE U.S. 
NAVY, PURSUANT TO TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, 
SECTION 531: 


CIVIL ENGINEER CORPS 
To be lieutenant commander 
THEODORE E. SPEAR 


THE FOLLOWING NAMED U.S. NAVAL RESERVE OFFI- 
CER, TO BE APPOINTED PERMANENT CAPTAIN IN THE 
DENTAL CORPS OF THE U.S. NAVY, PURSUANT ТО TITLE 
10, UNITED STATES CODE, SECTION 531: 


DENTAL CORPS 
To be captain 
MILES L. WILHELM 


THE FOLLOWING NAMED U.S. NAVAL RESERVE OFFI- 
CERS, TO BE APPOINTED PERMANENT COMMANDER IN 
THE MEDICAL SERVICE CORPS OF THE U.S. NAVY, PUR- 
SUANT TO TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, SECTION 531: 


MEDICAL SERVICE CORPS, USN, PERMANENT 
To be commander 
JAMES P. BURANS JAMES PARKER 


THE FOLLOWING NAMED U.S. NAVAL RESERVE OFFI- 
CERS, TO BE APPOINTED PERMANENT LIEUTENANT COM- 
MANDER IN THE MEDICAL SERVICE CORPS OF THE U.S. 
NAVY, PURSUANT TO TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, 
SECTION 531: 


MEDICAL SERVICE CORPS 
To be lieutenant commander, 


TERRENCE M. MURRAY 
SUSAN P. NESSMITH 
JOSE R. PEREZ 

MARTIN A. PETRILLO 
FRANCES PICCIONE 
MORGAN T. SAMMONS 
PATRICK A. SANDERSON 
ROBERT M. SCHLEGEL 
SCOTT A. SHAPPELL 
PAUL T. SPADA 
FREDERICK S. SUMNER, JR. 
EVAN A. THORLEY 
ALICE WHITLEY 


JOSEPH E. BIRON 
DAVID L. DEPPERMAN 
PAUL M. DESIMONE 
OSKER L. DUGGER 
WILLIAM H. FEYH 
JAMES B. FITZPATRICK 
DONALD D. HAGEN 
WILLIAM F. HUSEMAN 
NICK KARPACHINSKI 
MARK P. LAMBRECHT 
DAVID R. LAVENDER 
BRYCE E. LEFEVER 
MICHAEL M. LOE 
DAVID L. MCCALLUM ELAINE J. WOOD 

LISA K. MCWHORTER RONALD R. WOODRUFF 


THE FOLLOWING NAMED U.S. NAVAL RESERVE OFFI- 
CERS, TO BE APPOINTED PERMANENT COMMANDER. IN 
THE NURSE CORPS OF THE U.S. NAVY PURSUANT TO 
TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, SECTION 531: 


NURSE CORPS 
To be commander 
CYNTHIA M. FELLER LINDA P. GUSTAFSON 


THE FOLLOWING NAMED U.S. NAVAL RESERVE OFFI- 
CERS, TO BE APPOINTED PERMANENT LIEUTENANT COM- 
MANDER IN THE NURSE CORPS OF THE U.S. NAVY, PUR- 
SUANT TO TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, SECTION 531: 


NURSE CORPS 
To be lieutenant commander 


MEEGAN P. BARNHART 
THOMAS J. BERNATEK 
SUZANNE M. CLARK 
JUDY A. COWAN 

KAREN A. DIRENZO 
ANGELIA D. ELUMONEAL 
JAMES P. FERGUSON 
BRUCE W. GODWIN 
ROBERT G. HENDRICKSON 
CHRISTOPHER W. HO 
PAULA M. JONAK 

MARY D. KEENAN 


MARY K. KENNEY 
GUTSHALL 
RANDOLPH J. KIRKLAND 
BARBARA A. KLUS 
SUSANNA K. LINDSEY 
RUTH A. LONGENECKER 
JAIME A. LUKE 
CLAUDIA 8. MARSH 
KRISTE J. MILLERGRAU 
CARRIE A. MOCK 
ROBERT A. MOLER 
HELEN L. MONNENS 
JOSEPH E. PELLEGRINI 
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LISA H. RAIMONDO 
CAROL L. REMEY 
KAREN L. SALOMON 
VANESSA M. SCOTT 
PAULA J. SEXTON 


CAROLYN M. SHAW 


JANET D. SLATTEN 
PATRICK W. TYSOR 
MARY K. WILCOX 


IN THE ARMY 


THERESA E. SIEMER 
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DAVID G. DEMPSEY ЕТТЕН 
WILLIAM В. DEVOS, ЯН 
ROBERT M. DIAMOND. Яй 
E. DIAZCARABALLO, ERSTE 
JAMES С. DICKOVICK, АУҒАН 
KERRY B. DOLAN. X 
THEODORE G. DRIER. % 6 ТЕН 


THE FOLLOWING-NAMED OFFICERS FOR PROMOTION IN MARVIN B. DUNGAN EZE 
THE RESERVE OF THE ARMY, UNDER THE PROVISIONS BRADLEY 8. Ж ххх-хх-х... | 


OF TITLE 10, U.S.C., SECTION 3370: 
ARMY PROMOTION LIST 
To be colonel 


HARRY E. АСККОҮР ЕТТЕН 
ROBERT В. ADAIR, 

ROGER D. ADAMSON, 

ERNEST R. ADKINS 

CELIA L. ADOLPHI б 
GARY J. AGREN ххх-хх-х... | 
BRUCE R. ALEXANDER. ТҮ 
EDDIE W. ALLEN ЕТТЕН 
MICHAEL R. ALLEN УРАН 
FRED B. ANDERSON Ж7СЯН 
RICHARD ANDERSON RASTEM 
STEVEN R. ANDERSON ЯН 
THOMAS G. ANDERSON ЯШ 
JAMES L. ANSON H 
WILLIAM D. ANTHONY B33 
GLENN M. APPE ЯУБЯН 
ROBERT A. ARCHER. ЖЖ 
STEPHEN E. AREY 7ҒЯН 
JAMES ASHENHURST  ЖУҒИН 
RENATO P. BACCL Ж7ҒЯН 

NED E. BAILEY ERSTE 
MAURICE R. BAKER. Б ЖИН 
ROGER P. BALOG PRSTEM 
CLIVE С. BARE Ж 

DON D. BARTLETT  7ҒЯН 
RONALD J. BEAGAN PRSTE MA 
JOHN C. BECKER, PRSTEM 
ROBERT J. BEINER 8775757 
ALAN D. ВЕ, ЕТЕЯН 

JAMES 8.ВЕГ,АН 77 
MICHAEL J. BELT ххх-хх-х... | 
ROBERTO BENAVIDES, ЯҒ 
LYLE B. BENDER PRSTE MA 
LARRY R. BERNSTEIN ҒИ 
GRANT I. BEYL ж? 

DAVID А. BIALAS ЖЯН 

PARK P. BIERBOWER. PRSTEM 
HU L. BLAZER ххх-хх-х... | 

DENNIS L. BLISS ERSTE MA 
DAVID E. BOCHNA PRSTEM 
MARVIN 8. BOLINGER PRSTEM 
JOSEPH B. BONDURANT, 
LANCE H. BONDY | 

DARWIN G. BOSTIC, 

ARTHUR R. BOYD, 

NORMAN M. BRADLEY ЕЯ 
WILLIAM M. BRADY ТИ 
TERRANCE R. BRAND) 

MAX E. BREWER, 

GEORGE R. BROOKS. K 
WALLACE S. BROOME ЕТЩ 
EDWIN M. BROWN, ӘБЕН 
LEWIS E. BROWN, 

WILLIAM F. BROWN, 

ALVA D. ВКОММРІЕІ Р Ж 
RICHARD BUCHANAN PRSTEM 
RICHARD F. BUEHLER БЯН 
ROBERT L. BUHRKUHL, 673 
MAURICE K BURNAM DAM 
NORMAN F. BURNS PRSTE MA 
JACK O. BURWELL 5 
RAYMOND C. BYRNE. БН 
PETER L. CAMP] 

NICK V. CAPITANO, 

JAMES R. CARPENTER EISTE 
DANIEL F. CARROLL. ОЯН 
JAMES M. CARTER RASTEM 
MARY N. CARTER, 

MILTON J. CARTER, 

LEONARD CASILLAS. 7ЖЯН 
EUELL D. CATCHINGS, Т 
ALFRED C. CHANNELS PRSTEM 
FRANK H. CHAPMAN PASTE MA 
JAMES R. CHAPMAN ЖЖ 
BRUCE A. CHASE PERETE M 
JOSEPH J. CHAVES Ж 
DONALD J. СНЕММІМС PRSTEM 
NICKOL CHRISTOPHER: 575 
DON H. CLARK, 

BRIAN L. CLEVENGER. ЖУҒЯН 
MICHAEL D. COCOZZA. ЕБИ 
GEORGE C. COLCLOUGH, 
DAN M. COLGLAZIER. ЖАН 
JAMES P. COMBS ЯН 
FRANCIS J. COPPOLA ЖИН 
MARY F. COTTON, PRET 
WESLEY E. СЕЛІС, 
DAVID T. CROCKER, ЖУҒАН 
MILTON в. CROSS, PERETE M 
WILLIAM L. CROWSON, PRSTEM 
GLEN E. CURTIS, КЖ 
GARY Q. CVACH, p% 
RONALD DANEHOWER, WSUS 
STEPHEN H. DARE PRSTEM 
ALLEN DAVIS, II PRSTEM 
STEVEN R. DEKRAMER PRETE 
RICHARD B. DELGADO 
JACK G. DRM 


— 


RAYMOND L. DYKENS СН 
DANNY L. EAST. 
PAUL ЕІ. КООНІЕ, 8575 
BOBBY J. ERVIN 
ROBERT ЕЗЅНЕІ,ВКЕММЕК ТЖ 
CARL J. ESHELMAN ЕТИ 
FRANCIS ESPOSITO, 
BARL P. EWING, 
EDMUND T. EWING, ERSTE 
STEVEN FAIRBANKS ERSTE 
JAMES H. FALLIN ххх-хх-х... | 
DALLAS W. FANNING УТ 
JAMES P. FARKAS ҰЯ 
ANTHONY G. FENNELL. PRSTEM 
LARRY G. FENNEMA,§¥ 
EDWIN H. FERGUSO 
JAMES R. FERRARI EZM 
JACKSON E. FIELDS 7 
2E S. FIELDS Ххх-хх-хХ... | 
JAMES P. FOOT 77 
THOMAS С. РОЗМАСНТ PRSTEM 
GARY D. FOSTER ERSTE MA 
ROBERT J. FREEMAN ТЕ 
ALAN K. ЕВҮ, ЕТКЕН 
ROBERT E. БІЛЕМ, ЖУҒАН 
WILLIAM R. FURR, ххх-хх-х... | 
RICHARD M. GAGE, PASTE MA 
THOMAS E. GALE, ERSTE MA 
DONNIE F. GARRETT, PAETE MA 
ROBERT C. GEORGE, ТЯ 
ROBERT J. GEORGE, PRSTE MA 
RICHARD T. GIBBS, 67 ЯН 
ROBERT E. СПАМ, 54 
RONALD A. GIRELLI, ххх-хх-х... | 
BARRON L. GOFF 7075 
DAVID E. GOFF 57 
JOHN в. GONG 
KEITH C. GOODHOPE, ТЯ 
WILLIAM W. GOODWIN. 775 
JAY P. GORDON ЕБИ 
WOODROW W. GOSSOM ЖЕТКЕН 
BOYD R. GRAY.  УЖЯН 
VIRGIL S. GRAY  ЖУ7ҒЯН 
DAVID J. GRIFFITH ТЖ 
JOHN R. GRIFFITH, 
CHARLES V. GUY, JR.. | 
JOHN A. HAAS 
EDWIN T. HAMLIN, 672 
ROGER J. НАКРІМС. 6 
WILLIAM HARRIMAN, СН 
KEVIN HARRINGTON, PRSTEM 


ROBERT G. НАВУЕҮ 6 7 ЯН 
LARRY D. HAUB, 

EDWARD J. HEATON, ех. В 
WILLIAM G. НЕРЕНОМ, Ж 
ROBERT L. HEINE. ххх-хх-х... | 
RODNEY C. HENELY FESTEMA 
CHARLES F. HERB, 

KENNETH R. HESTER, 

WAYNE E. HILL. PRSTE MA 
DOUGLAS H. HMR 
MICHAEL А. HODGE., ЖАҢ 
JOHN T. HOFFMAN, BY 
TOMMY у. HoO TON. 
NORMAN H. HORTON, ҒАН 
HARRY W. HOUCHENS. 775 
EARL C. HOWELL, RASTEM 
JOHN A. HOYT, 

WILSON HUMPHREYS, 

GREGORY J. HUNT. ERSETZE MA 
CHARLES Е. HURLBUT Ға 
RICHARD W. HUSKES. БТБ 
DAVID R. INMAN. 85557 
MICHAEL D. ISOM. Boge 
FRED R. JAECKLE PASTE 
THOMAS D. JOHNSON 7575 
LARRY M. JONAS ххх-хх-х... | 
BOBBY G. JONES. PASTE MA 

BRUCE M. JONES ERSTE TA 
EDWARD O. JONES ЖУҒЯН 
PETER H. JONES ERSTE MA 
RICHARD JORGENSEN, PASTEH 
FRANCIS W. KAIRSON, 757 Ж 
ROBERT С. ЧАЙ Ххх-хх-х... | 
AARON D. кЕПІКҮ, ҒАН 
MICHAEL G. KELLEY ххх-хх-х...| 
ROY D. KENNEDY рТ 
DANIEL KESSELRING. ЕТИ 
ROBERT J. KILCOY NE, ЯН 
JOHN T. KN 

HERMAN G. КІКУЕМІ ЖТА 
DENNIS J. огл а 
RODNEY М. KOBAYASHI PRSTEM 
JOHN W. KREGER, 
RANDALL E. K RUE 
JOHN LACHKY, уай 

JAMES E. Lant oo 
DANIEL С. .АУЕНІУС, ЕТТЕН 
HENRY LEAK, III 
SAMUEL W. LEDBETTER, PRSTEH 
PATRICK W. LEDRAY, БУ 
ANTHONY F. LEKETA ЖЕ 
WAYNE F. LERSBAK ЖЕН 


KEITH W. LACE 
CHARLES W. LINDSEY. ЖОҒ 
HAL A. LONG. 

ROBERT P. LOWELL, ЖУҒАН 
JEFFREY ОЛЕН, У7ҒЯН 
LAWRENCE T. LUBA, 2 ЯН 
EDWIN T. LUCAS, ххх-хх-х... | 
EVERETT D. LUCAS. ЖУН 
THOMAS P. LUCZYNSKI. ЖаН 
RONALD A. LUEBKE, Т 
CARL F. LUNDELL ххх-хх-х... | 
LARRY B. MAIN. ххх-хх-х... | 
JOSEPH М. MANLEY  ЖУ?ҒЯН 
DENNIS J. MANNING, PRSTE TA 
FRANCISCO MARQUEZ, PASTE 
SCHAPPI MAR SH 
CHARLES F. МАКТІМ 7657 
ROY T. MARTIN, 

TIMOTHY Е. MARTIN, 

ROBERT G. MASKIELL, б 
ALLIE G. MASON ҰБН 
KENNETH J. MAY PRSTEM 
JAMES R. MCCALL. Е 
GEORGE W. MCCRAW, 
JIMMIE М. MCDONALD, ЖА 
JOHN M. MCFARLAND, 7ҒЯН 
RONALD J. MCMONAGLE, ЯН 
DONALD S. MCOMIE, ЕТИ 
JOSEPH T. мсвовву, б 
GARY W. MEEKS. EZETZ MA 
WALTER MEINSHAUSEN, ТЖ 
JOSEPH W. МЕЈАЗКІ ЖЕ 
JAMES R. MELOY ERSTE TA 
DONALD B. MELVIN, ҒАН 
MICHAEL R. MESSINA. Уға 
ROBERT C. METZ, ЕТИ 
ROBERT L. MEYER, УЖЖ 
ROBERT D. MINTON, RASTEM 
ARTHUR E. MISCALLY 55И 
HENRY A. MOAK, RAELE MA 
ROBERT A. MOLIN, 07 ЯН 
JAMES H. MONAGHAN, ЖТ 
MICHAEL MONTGOMERY, 759 
WILLIAM MOORE, 
WAYNE J. MORGAN, ЖУҒАН 
RANDALL D. мов ку, 7 
THOMAS А. MULCAHY. Жб 
JOHN R. MULLIN, ЕУ 
KEVIN V. MURPHY 77 
MARC A, NEERMAN ЕБИ 
DANNY L. NELSON 
DONALD C. NELSON. ххх-хх-х... | 
HAROLD J. NEVIN ТБ 
CURTIS L. NEWCOMB, УҒА 
EUGENE C. NEYER, JR 757278 
JACK E. NOEL. ЕТЕ 

JOHN R. OSHEA PRSTEM 
GEORGE E. PAGE, PRSTEM 
JAMES С. PAPRITAN ERSTE TA 
MICHAEL A. РАТА АМО 
PETER Q. FAU 

LEE E. PEPPER УЖЖ 
JOSEPH T. PERKINS ЖЕН 
ROGER D. PETERMAN. PETETA 
RONALD A. PIEPER, PRSTEM 
ERNEST M. PITT 7575 ЯН 
RICHARD Е. РІЕТСНЕК. ТЕТЯ 
MICHAEL E. PLOTKIN, ЕИ 
WILLIAM H. POLAND, PRSTEM 
VLADIM POLTORATZKY , Ж7ҒЯН 
DAVID G. РОРНАМ ЭЖЯН 
DONALD L. POTTER, 65 ЯН 
CHRISTOPHER POWERS, 
CHARLES B. РКЕМІТТ ЕУ 
LARRY D. PRICE, PRETE 
COLLIN R. QUIGLEY, ЯН 
DAVID W. КАЕ БУИ 

EDWIN P. ҺАМБЕҮ,  ЖҒЯН 
DAVID L. RANEY ххх-хх-х... | 

JOHN R. КА5МОЗОМ ххх-хх-х... | 
WILLIAM J. REALS, JR. ххх-хх-х... | 
DANIEL E. REEVES ЯН 
DAN H. REYNOLDS. ЖУЖАН 
MARK V. RHETT, PRSTEM 

CRAIG G. RICE. ххх-хх-х...| 

HARVEY W. RICHARDS, ЯН 
JAMES M. RICHEY ЕИ 
BRUCE E. ROBINSON,  ЕТЖҒЯН 
JAMES R. ROBINSON, PETEM 
TERRY L. ROBINSON. 775 
DAVID B. ROGER б 
JOSEPH F. ROONEY, 
JOSE ROQUEACEVEDO, ЕЖ 
ANDREW J. ROSENAU. BSUS 
CHARLES ROSENFELD ЗУ 
SANDRA А. НОМЫЕҮ, 2 7БЯН 
RONALD W. RUFF RASISMA 
SAMUEL A. RUMORE SSS 
ROBERT S. RYDER. PRSTEM 
SICINIO R. ЅАВАТ ЕТІН 
STACY L. SACHS. ЕЖ 
GLEN I. SAKAGAWA. ЯН 
FRANLY H. SANCHEZ, ЖУҒЯН 
STEPHEN R. SANDS.  7ЖҒЯН 
TIMOTHY J. SANKEN. RYSTE TA 
DONALD A. SAPIENZA PRSTEM 
BRUCE M. SCHAFER, PEYEW 
FRANCIS D. SCHMITZ. PASTAA 
ROBERT SCHOENHAUS. FASTE 
TIMOTHY P. SCHULTZ, PSZS MA 


January 31, 1994 


January 31, 1994 


WALTER R. ScHñBDumH У 
ROBERT W. 8СНУРРЕ  УҒЖН 
GARTH T. SCISM ERSTE TA 
MICHAEL L. SELLS ЕУҒЯН 
JAMES SERASSIO, JR ЖУЕУЯЯ 
ROBERT L. ВНАҒЕН ТТТ 
THOMAS J. ЗНАТОК ТЖ?7ҒЯЯ 
LAWRENCE SHANNON PEM 
BARON С. SHELDAHL 533 
MELVIN L. SHELLEY E 
RAYMOND G. SHERWOOD PETETA 
RONALD C. SHICK PETETA 
ROGER L. SHIELDSEMETE MA 
RICHARD H. SHOCKLEY ТЕН 
CRAIG V. SHUEY  Е?ҒЕН 

JAMES M. SIKESPERETE M 
WILLIAM J. 8ПМЕҮ  УҒИН 
DARWIN H. SIMPSON ЕТ 
JAMES C. вІМӘГ ТЕТЕ 

THOMAS L. SINCLAIR Ж7ҒЖ 
DALE H. SD 
MICHAEL A. SMITH PETETA 
MICHAEL R. SMYTHERS PETEJA 
KENNETH SOUTHWORTH Е 
HERBERT H. SPARR Т ЕУҒЯН 
MARK G. SPELMAN PAETE WMA 
RAYMOND J. SPIRLET, 575 
THOMAS R. SPIVEY ЖУУ 
КЕММЕЗРЫТТОЕВВЕН ЖШ 
ЈАМЕЅ С. РКОЛЛ  ЕТЕЯН 
WILLIAM Н. SQUIRES 875778 
KERRY R. STACKHOUSE PRSTEM 
WILLIAM J. ВТАҒҒА Т 
DON E. STAGG PERETE TA 

RALPH Е. ЗТАР_ЕТОМ ЖҮГЕН 
WAYNE S. STEVENS ЕТЕГІ 
CHARLES P. STROM ТК 
DONALD V. SULLIVAN ЕТТЕН 
MICHAEL Н. SUMRALL ЕТЕ 
DENIS J. ВБУЕМЕ ЕТТЕН 
EUGENE SYDOR ЖУҒАН 
THEODORE SZAKMARY PETETA 
BRIAN L. TARBET PERETE TA 
ROBERT A. THIESING ЖУҒЯН 
ROBERT D. THORNTON PEPETA 
RICHA THROCKMORTON PETETA 
RICHARD M. TORRANCE УУ 
ANDRE J. TROTTIERBRVS3S HA 
һЕвілЕК.ТувВЕ ЕТТЕН 
GREGORY J. УАОМАЛВ ЖОҒ 
DAVID A. VANKLEECK PAETE 
RONALD L. УАМІЗЕ ЕТКЕН 
PETER J. УЕМ?АЙТЕТКЯН 
CHARLES R. УЕЅЅЕІ ЕТЕНЕ 
WILFORD С. VOYLES PETEJA 
THOMAS С. WAGNER ЕТИ 
KENNETH R. МАРКЕРИ У 
DEANIE R. WALKER ЖУУ 
PAUL D. WALKER PETETA 

JOHN W. WALLACE Е?ҒЯН 
FREDDIE R. WARFORD WSS 
TRACY T. МАНМОСКО УҒЯЯ 
DONALD E. WARREN УҒЯЙ 
JOSEPH W. WATHEN Ж7ЖЖЙ 
HENRY I. WATSON, ШЕУ 
JIMMY R. WATSON ЖУҒАН 
EVERETT R. УЕЛУЕН УҒИН 
DALE E. WEBER PERETE TA 
WILLIAM K. WEDGE PRSTEM 
DALE W. WELLS ENRETE M 

JAMES L. WESTBROOK PETEJA 
TIMOTHY F. WILHELM ЕТКЕН 
MITCHEL WILLOUGHBY PETETA 
CHARLES УІТТЕВОНТЕО ЖУҒЯН 
JOSEPH Т.МОЛТАННК ТУБУ 
LEROY W. WOLFE PREFETA 
KENNETH F. WONDRACK ЖУҒГЕН 
MICHAEL P. WONG ЕТКЕН 
LUTHER R. WOODALL  ЯУҒИН 
WILLIAM R. WOOTON ҒАН 
CLARENCE E. WORKMAN  ЖУҒН 
JAMES G. WRRN DD 
DALTON C. WRIGHT PETETA 
RICHARD YARBROUGH PETETA 
RONALD D. YOUNG, ухх-хх-х... | 
JAMES А.?ЕҢМІСКЕР ЕТЕ 
RAYMOND ZIMMERMAN ЖОЛАН 
JOHN C. ZIMMERMANN ЖУҒАН 


IN THE AIR FORCE 


THE FOLLOWING CADETS, U.S. AIR FORCE ACADEMY, 
FOR APPOINTMENT AS SECOND LIEUTENANTS IN THE 
REGULAR AIR FORCE, UNDER THE PROVISIONS OF SEC- 
TIONS 9353 (B) AND 531, TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, 
WITH DATES OF RANK TO BE DETERMINED BY THE SEC- 
RETARY OF THE AIR FORCE. 


JOHN Т. AALBORG, JR. Ж 
PAUL H. АВАІЕ В 
JEFFREY M. ABRAHA MPTE 
JEFFREY M. ADELUNG 
HEATHER J. АРКІСНЕ 
HOBART R. АҺҒОНОР Я 
CRAIG D. ALLEN АҢ 

JENNIFER S. АЛЕМ ЕН 
WILLIAM C. ALLEN PHA 
AARON Т. ALLGEYER PH 


KOREY E. AMUNDSON ЖАҢ 

ALEXANDER В. ANASTASIOU ЕН 
BRETT C. ANDERSON Ж 
MARSHALL G. ANDERSON ӘНЕ 


SCOTTY S. ANDERSON  ЖЯН 
STEVEN M. ANDERSONE 
JOHN J. АМТЕрОМЕМІСО И 
KAY M. АООЯЛКОЦГ7ЖН 
MICHAEL K. ARCHIE PESMA 
MARK E. AZ 
JEFFREY L. BABINS: 
CHRISTOPHER A. ВАН 
CARY E. BAIRD ЖЯЯ 
CHARLES А. BAIRD Ж ЯН 
BRETT BALDWIN ЖЯҢ 
JENNIFER L. BAA 
DAVID C. BARES ЖА 


JEFFREY J. ВАКОН ЯД 
KEVIN М. BARNES PEM 
JOSE E. BARRERA ЖЖЯЙ 
FRANK S. BARTAK ЯН 
ALLAN D. BARTOLOME PASMA 
LOYD E. BARTON ЖАҢ 
MARY E. BARTON У 

ERIC J. ВАСЕН ЖАЙ 
MICHAEL V. BAUTISTA ЕЯ 
LANCE E. BAXTER ЖЯН 
CHRISTOPHER H. ВЕАКЕ ЖЕН 
BAKER B. ВЕАНО(ЖН 


BARRY B. BECKER, IN 
ELISSA C. BEDDOW Й 
DAVID E. ВЕЕВЕ Ж 

BRADY С. ВІСН 
RICHARD М. BEJTLICH ЖЯҢ 
ADELLE L. ВЕБЕ 
MARCEL L. BENOIT ЯН 
WILLIAM E. BENSON ШЙ 
BRIAN D. BENTER ТЯ 
STEVEN A. BENTON, IR. 
DAVID W. BERG ЖЕН 

BRIAN K. BERGERON ЕЯ 
JEFFREY S. ВЕҢО8ТБОМ ЖЯЯ 
ARTHUR J. BERMEL, ЈК И 
JORDAN М. BERMINGHAM ЯЙ 
REBECCA BERNARDINI ЯН 
RAYMOND BERNIER ЕН 
JASON J. ВІА ЕКЕ 

DANTE A. BIANCUCCI ПО ЖЕН 
DAVID L. BIBIGHAUS  Я 
JAMES J. BIERY LAPSA 
CARRIE J. ВІ5СНЕ ЯҢ 
MARK W. BJORGEN Ж 
MICHAEL B. ВІАСК ЖАҢ 
CONNOR S. BLACKWOOD E 
STEVE L. BLEVINS ЖЕН 
ROB E. вІЛЕБЕТТІ Ж 
WILLIAM J. BLOCK SGV 
MARK E. BLOMME ЯЙ 
GRAHAM K. BLOXOM ЯШ 
JASON P. BAL 

BRENDA M. BOECKMANN PAEA 
PATRICK A. ВООСЦЕ  ЖЯЙ 
LELAND B. BOHANNON ЯН 
CHARLES D. BOLTON PRYS M 
DENNIS Е. BOND Пр %% 
DENNIS B. BONILLA PSMA 
WILLIAM T. BOSCARINOPHEJA 
MICHAEL J. ВОВПМЕУАС ЯЯ 


JOHN W. вовомЕр 
AARON R. BOWDEN 879 
JAMES R. BOWEN p% 
ALBERT М. BOWERS 
REEVES E. BOWER REA 
JENNIFER L. BOZIED ӨШ 
LORENZO C. BRADLEY ЖАҢ 
JEFFREY M. BRAUN 
BRIAN A. BRECH PREMA 
ROBERT W. BREISCH PSMA 
JOHN D. BREUKER ЖАЙ 
JOHN R. ввіммЕн ЮЗ 
MICHAEL L. BRINK 72 
BRENT G. eee 
JAMES M. BROGDON ЖАҢ 
KAREEM C. BROOKS ЖЯЙ 
MICHAEL D. BROTHERS БЕ 
JUSTIN L. BROUGHTON нш 
CHARLES D. BROWN ЖАЙ 
DARREN J. BROWN 89 
RASHELLE Е.ВВОУТ Ж 
MARK H. BROWNELL Ж 
JAMES A. BRUNER ПТБ 

LOUIS D. BRYAN ЖАҢ 

DAVID W. BRYNTESON ЖАҢ 
GREG D. BUCKNER PEEM 

TRAVIS P. ВУҒОНО ЖАЙ 

ERIC S. BULGER PASMA 

STEPHEN H. BUNTING Ж 
DANIEL K. вомтер Жа 
JEFFREY D. BURBANK ЖЯЯ 
TRAVIS A. ВСЕОІМЕ ЖАЙ 

JASON C. BURGWALD PPPA 
CHRISTOPHER W. BUSCHUR Ж 
STEVEN ВІ/ТТТЕ 
ROBERT L. BUZZELL, JR. PSMA 
KEVIN M. BYRNE Ж 
ROBERTO D. CALDERON Ж 
RACHEL А. САПР ЖАҢ 
DONALD C. CALLAGHAN MTEI 
JEREMY W. CANNON ЖАЙ 
JAMES N. CAPIZZI ПУ 
JOHN D. CARLSON PESA 

AMY E. CARNES Sam 
MICHAEL K. CARNEY Ж 
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JOHN A. CARR PSM 
IGNACIO CARRETERO ЯЙ 


FERMIN CARRETEROSANCHEZ ЖЯЯ 


SCOTT S. CARTER ЯН 
CHARLES F. CARVER 
EDUARDO J. CASTANEDA ЖАҢ 
DAVID s. CHACE PREM 

JENNIFER L. CHANGERY PASMA 


ROBERT L. CHARLESWORTH Ж 


MICHAEL T. CHARLTON PASM 
JOHN W. CHASTAIN ШЕЙ 
JULIAN C. CHEATER PASMA 
JERMONT CHEN PASM 

JOHN D. CHILDS PRSA 


CHRISTOPHER A. CHOCOLAAD ЯЯ 


YOUNG C. снов, 
JAMES C. CHRISLEY ЯН 


GEORGINA E. CHRISTOPHER PASMA 


SHANE Е. СНОВВ ЖЖ 
RICHARD D. CIMINO ЯЙ 
RAYMOND S. СІКАЗА 
CHRISTOPHER A. CLAGG ЖЖ 
DAVID A. CLAIRE RSM 
JEFFREY M. CLA 
MURRAY R. CLA 
KATHLEEN L. CLEVELAND Saal 
JERRY M. CLN 

PAUL J. CLOWERS ПИ 
PATRICK CLOWNEY ЯЙ 
RICHARD К. CLUGSTON ЖЯЙ 
RICHARD L. COFFEY ІП Ж 
CHRISTOPHER L. COLCORD ЖЯҢ 
ARLENE COLLAZO PREMA 

JASON R. СОМВВ ЖЯҢ 

JOHN E. COMMINS КУЯ 

DEAN G. СОМАТВЕНІ  ЖЯҢ 
THOMAS P. CONNELLY ЖЯН 
DEAN A. COOK ЯН 

MICHELLE M. СОО! 
DUSTIN P. CORDIER ЖИН 
STEPHEN B. COWART PREM 
DANIEL R. COZZI  ЖЯҢ 
MICHAEL S. CRANSTON ӘН 
RYAN В. CRAYCRAFT EZAM 
MATTHEW D. CROON ИЕ 
ADRIAN M. CROWLEY PSA 
CALVIN E. CROWNER ЖЯЙ 
BRIAN A. СКОМ PASM 

CARY N. CULBERTSON PASMA 
CHRIS P. CULLEN PSM 
TIMOTHY M. CULLEN PSMA 

JON А. СОР 

ARTHUR D. CUMMINGS Яң 
CASE A. CUNNINGHAM Й 
FRED R. CUNNINGHAM Ж 
REBECCA А. СУВВТЕР ЖЯЯ 
BRIAN A. CURTIS PASM 
JEFFREY D. DALRYMPLERMEMA 
CHRISTOPHER S. DALTON PASM 
BRIAN S. DATER  ЖЯҢ 

CONRAD C. DAVIS ЯН 
DONALD G. DAVIS PREM 

JAMES Е.рАУІВ Й 

LESLIE J. БАУІ8 ЖЯЙ 

DAVID P. DAY BG 
JAMES S. DEAN ЖЯҢ 
MICHAEL T. DEAN ЖАҢ 
ЈАМЕ E. DECKER ФЯҢ 
MATTHEW L. DECKER ЖАҢ 
KARL R. DEERMAN PRSA 
MICHAEL Т. D ELLEN 
BRIAN L. DELMONACO PREH 
JODI А. РЕМАВТЕҺАЕНЕ ЖЖ 
JAMES А. ПЕКЕГӘРЖЯҢ 
RICHARD K. DERRICK ЖЯҢ 
JASON L. DEYOE  ЖЯҢ 

DAVID K. DICK PEMA 

JASON D. DICKINSON ЖЕ 
AMY L. DIGIOVANNI Й 
RICHARD S. DILLEMA 
BRYAN C. DILLARD EPE 
DANIEL J. DDE ЖАЙ 
JOHN DIPASQUALE 

ANDREW S. DIPPOLITỌ] 
EDMOND J. DIXON PREA 
THOMAS K. DIXON ЖЯҢ 
WILLIAM F. DOBBS PAYSA 
JAMES B. DODD EVOM 

MARIA DONOVAN 87 
SHANE A. DOUGHERTY ЖЯҢ 
WILLIAM М. DOUGLASS ЖЯЯ 
TIMOTHY F. Do 
EVANGELINA F. DOYLE PE 
XAVIAN L. DRAPER  ЖЯҢ 
TARA L. УВ Ор 9 
MICHAEL А. DUCHARME ЖЯЯ 
PAUL J. DUDLEY PESA 
CHRISTOPHER R. DUHON ЖЕҢ 
ROBERT E. DUMAN ЖЯЙ 
RORY C. DUNHAM ERAM 

JOHN A. DUNLAP ЖЯЙ 
MICHAEL E. DUNN  ЖЯҢ 
TIMOTHY C. DUNN FSM 
SCOTT A. DUNPHY PASMA 
MATTHEW T. DURHAM ЖИ 
KEVIN M. DYDYK PREM 
JASON R. DYER ЖЯҢ 

LISA L. DYER  ЖЯЙ 


DAVID S. пло Еси 
JACK С. EAST, 


BRYAN N. EBERHARDT ЖЯҢ 


JAMES E. EBY PREMA 
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TIMOTHY А. ЕСКВТЕТМ ЯЙ 
CHRISTOPHER R. ЕБЕМ ЖЯН 
MATTHEW S. EDMONDS ЖЖ 
ALAN W. EDWARDS PASJA 
ALBERT M. EDWARDS IL ЖЯЯ 
DOUGLAS С. EDWARDS ЖЯҢ 
MARVIN Т. ЕЕ ЖЯН 
ROBERT F. ЕІСНОІ Т2, IR 
CHRISTOPHER L. ELLIS 
DAVID J. EMERY PZS 
DEREK G. ЕММОМВ EZZ 
WILLIAM D. ЕМОВЕКС 897 
ANGELA J. ERICKSON HN 
MICHAEL S. ERICKSON ЯЯ 
CHAD J. ЕКБРАМЕН 
CHRIS М. ЕУАМВ 
GREGORY R. EVANS PASM 
OWEN D. EVANS 89 
JAMES A. ҒАН ЖИН 
JAMES F. FAGAN, 
FREDERICK L. FAITHFUL ІІ ЯН 
JASON R. ҒАПЛЛВ ЯН 
THOMAS G. РА 2АКАМОД ТЯ 

| ххх... | 


CHRISTOPHER М. ҒОПЛЫ Ж 
JOHN W. FONCAN NON 
CHRISTOPHER Т. ҒОНО ЯН 
JASON D. FORESTERS M 
CAROLYN 8. FORNER EH 


STEPHEN D. ҒОВТЕН З 
TODD к. ғОвТЕһ  ЖЯ 
JAMES G. ҒЕЕВАМСІ8І ЖЯҢ 
CHAD Е. ҒВАЛТЕН ЯН 
BRIAN J. ЕВЕІВУНСЕН ТЕН 
KEVIN М. FREUND ЖЯЯ 
ABRAHAM F. ЕЕТЕОМАМ 
MARK T. — нагаза 
THOMAS C. TRT 
MELISSA А. ҒО8Ө ЖЯҢ 

LEO L. GAGE, И 
SCOTT J. GALAYDICK ETOM 
BENJAMIN G. САМБОР ЯН 
SEAN P. GALLAGHER  ЖЯЯ 
FRANCISCO M. САЛ, ЖЯН 
BRIAN Р. САЛ ОКУЯ 
MATTHEW C. GAMBLIN ТЯ 
ANTHONY 8. GAMBOA ЖЯҢ 
DARREN D. GARBER EM 
JULIE С. СбАНСТАР 7 
ERIC R. GARDNERBG 
TED R. САТЫЛЫ ЖАН 
DAVID A. GAUCH 877 
MARTIN P. САОРР 
JANEEN M. GENTRY P4 
CHRISTOPHER 8. СЕНҒЕМ ЖИН 
BRIAN СЕЗУІ, ЕЖЕН 
ІЛЖЕН. GIANELLONI ҒАН 
ROBERT J. GIANNONI ЖЯҢ 

JOHN м. солт Ж 
CHRISTOPHER J. Скота артан 
NICOLA Р. GISMONDI ЕБ 
MATTHEW R. GLOVER ЖАЙ 
BRADLEY J. СОЕКЕ Я 

ROBERT J. GOMEZ ЖЕҢ 

RANDALL В. GO A ЖЯҢ 
LEONEL GONZALEZ ххх-х...) 
STEPHEN A. GOODMAN ЯН 
ROBERT J. СООПИТЫр Ж 

GARY E. GOOSEN  ЖЯҢ 

JOE M. GORDON ЖЯҢ 

KURT I. GORDON ЖИ 

ERIC C. GRACE Ж 

ALEX GRACIA PEWA 

JAMES A. GRAHAM ЯН 

SCOTT E. GRAHAME 
STEVEN В.ОКАУЕВ ЖЯҢ 
DARREN P. GRAY YY 
CYNTHIA E. СКЕЕМ 
MARCUS D. GREEN АҢ 
JEFFREY D. RH 
TOMMY E. GREGORY Ж 
DAVID A. GREIN PASM 
BRIDGET L. GROAT ған 
STEPHEN С. СЕОТООНХ ЖЕН 
SCOTT A. GROVER ЖЯЯ 
MICHAEL J. GRUNWALD QQ 
ERIC A. GRUSZECKI Raq 
ROBERT C. GUDIKUNST Яң 
COPERNICO G. GUERRA  ЖЯЙ 
MONICA P. GUERRA PREMA 
SHAWN M. GUNTER 8 
ANTHONY J. — рта 
LUCAS L. НААК 
LISA M. HAGERMAN XXX-X... 
JANET L. HALLIDAY PASMA 
DAVID W. HAM И 
DAVID L. HAMBY ЖЯҢ 
CHAD A. HAMILTON ЖИ 
STEWART А. НАММОМЅ 
MICHAEL J. НАММА ИЯ 
GREGG C. HANSEN Б, 
KENT E. HARBAUGH 
NOAH N. HARDIE R® 
CRAIG M. НАКМОМ 
LISA M. НАКАІСАМ ЖЯҢ 
CHRISTOPHER HARRISON 
JASON J. HARRISONS MA 
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LOUIS P. HARRISON Я 
MARY E. HARTMAN 89 
DONALD P. HARWOOD ҒЯН 
MICHAEL F. НАЗРП Ж ЯН 

SHANE C. HAUGHIAN PASMA 

WADE P. HAWES  ЖЯЙ 

BRIAN E. HAZEL ЖҒЯЙ 

CHAD C. HAZEN ЖАЙ 

TREVOR D. HAZEN ЖАҢ 
CLARENCE W. HEADRICK, III 
KELLY L. HEALY PSMA 

DOUGLAS В. HECKMAN ЖИН 
MICHAEL О. HEDENSKOOG Ж 
TIMOTHY E. НЕРЕК ЯЙ 
BRENT D. нимлмвк ЯН 
SLOAN Н. HENDERSON ЖЯҢ 
TROY С. HENDERSON ТЕЛЕ 
JOHN А. HENNINGS Ж 
KENT W. HENNINGS ЕЙ 
KANDACE N. HENRY ЯЙ 
JEFFREY D. НЕВВӘТ Ж 
PAUL J. HERMANNEQSS@ 
ERNESTO P. HERNANDEZ, Іп ИЯ 
JESSE D. HERNWAND ЖЯН 


ERICH D. HERNANDEZ БАОСЕНОБФЛЕН 


рАҺЕЕ.НЕТКЕ ЖЖ 
WILLIAM D. HEUCK, . 
SCOTT G. HEYLER PEM 
GEOFFREY P. HICKMAN ЖЯҢ 
MICHAEL R. HIDDESSEN BY 
JACK A. HILL ЖИН 
DAVID A. HILLNER  ЖЯҢ 
LESLIE F. HIMEBROOK ЯЙ 
CHAD M. HIVNOR ЕГЕ 
JOSEPH J. НИУУЛАК ЖЯҢ 
BRADLEY K. HODGES ЯЙ 
DEBRA К. НОГИМ H 
FREEMAN J. НОЦЕТЕГ Ор 
GEORGE A. HOLLAND IPHS 
BRIAN С. HOLLOMOW Е 
ANDREW W. HOLMBERG ЖАЙ 
SHANNON J. HOOD Ж 
THOMAS J. HOOD Ж 
VIRGIL C. HOOPER JR. 
TODD м. HOOVER 
CARLTON L. 5 
STEACY W. HOUSHOLDER ЖЖ 
JASON R. НОУЕН ЖИН 
JENNIFER Т. HOWARDS 
RICHARD D. HOYT JR. ФЕН 
DARRELL L. HUBBARD PASMA 
TRACY D. HUBBARD PRSA 
TODD A. HUDGINS Ж 
GERALD J. НОЕКТА ЕИ 
BRIDGET K. HUGHES 
CARLA J. HUNSTAD ЯН 
BRITT к. HURS ET 

JOSEPH R. HUSCROFT IRT 
BRIAN A. IGNOTOWICZ ЯҢ 
JOSEPH 8. ІМВОНОЛАР ЯН 
MICHAEL D. INGERSOLLEQ 
W. K. INNES 
WAYNE E. ISEMAN, JR. 
BRIAN A. JACKSON 89 
KI L. JACKSON PREMA 
ROBERT D. JACKSON ТЕН 

LARA N. JAESSING ЖИН 

JAMES J. JAGODZINSKI, Е EEM 
NICHOLAS L. ЛАНЫ  ЖЯҢ 
TAURUS M. ЈАМЕБ И ТЯ 

BRIAN T. JANNEY PASMA 
MATTHEW Р. ЈЕРЅОМ ЖЕҢ 
JONATHAN А.дЕМБЕМ ЖЯЙ 
BRADY G. JOHNSON ЖАҢ 

ERIC D. JOHNSON аяй 

JAY Е.УОНЫБООК ЯН 

JEFFREY M. JOHNSON ЖИН 
KATHERINE H. JOHNSON 
MATTHEW D. JOHNSON 89 
NIKKI G. JOHNSON R 
TYRONE L. JOHNSON ЯН 
MATTHEW L. JOHNSTON PREMA 
JOHN T. JOSERYY 

STEPHEN F. JOST ЯН 

JOHN R. JUNGBLUT Жаң 
KIMBERLY A. KADRYNA  ЖЯҢ 
JAMES R. КАРЕН 

KERRY А. КАМЕ 
EDWARD A. KAPLAN ЖЕҢ 
PETER L. КАРҺАМ ЖАЙ 
JENNIFER L. КАРРЕГЕН ЖЕН 
MICHAEL J. KARDOES Ж 
LISA M. KARY ЖЯЯҢ 
MITCHELL A. KATOSIC ЯН 
KURT R. KEATON  ЖЯ 
ALEXANDER J. КЕЕСЕПЕ Ж 
GREGORY S. KEETON ЖЯҢ 
MATTHEW С. КЕТРЕН  ЖЯҢ 
WILLIAM T. KELLEY ЖАЙ 
SCOTT D. KELTER PREJA 
JOSEPH P. KEN ALFA 
JAMES R. KENNY PASMA 

DAVID C. KENT PASM 

DAVID J. КЕУТ SG 
LANCE E. КЕМТ 
BRANNON Е.КЕННІ Ж) 
SARAH А. KERWIN, E% 
CHRISTOPHER J. кП.МЕН ЖЯЯ 
ERNEST P. КІМ ЖЯҢ 

FRANK R. KINCAID ЯН 

JOHN E. KIPP, IRF 
CHRISTOPHER A. KIRBY PSMA 


DAVID B. KIRBY Saal 
PAUL D. КІКМІЗ ЯН 
ALEX M. KLECKNER ЖЯ 
JOHN м. KLEIN, IR. FS 
KRISTI L. KLUCK§ 
JOHN T. КМАСК $ 
ERIC W. KNAPP SQW 
DANIEL J. KNIGHT а 

SHANE A. KNIGHTON ЖЯ 

BRIAN K. KOBASHIGAWA ЖЯ 
TIMOTHY P. КОРАМА ЯН 
CHRISTOPHER 0.КОБХМЕВВЕН ЯЙ 
WILLIAM С. KOSSICK ЖЖ 

JOHN H. KOWALCZYK ЖЯҢ 
NICHOLAS Т. КО?ОНАВ ЖЯЯ 

TODD A. KRASKA ЖЯҢ 
SCOTT A. KRAUSE 
TIMOTHY A. KRAUSS ЯШ 
JEFFREY R. КЕОВІМБКІ ЖИ 
JEFFREY Ш. КОЕТЕК ЯН 
MICHELLE А. KUIPERS Ж 
THOMAS J. КІЛ,АВ Ж 
JOSEPH D. KUNKEL 
TODD M. KUSSEROW ЯН 
JEFFREY R. КИ2МА 
TINA B. LADOUCER Ж 
RICHARD H. LADUE, ОБ. ЖЕН 
ANDREA M. LALK ЖЯ 
JESSICA M. LAMBERT ЖЯН 
JONATHAN D. LANDIS ЯН 
VINCENT G. ҺАРРАМО ЯН 
SHAWN D. LARCHER ЯЙ 
JEFFREY S. ҺАҺВОСКЕ ЖЯЯ 
DEAN L. LARSON PASM 
DANIEL T. LASICA Ж 
ВТАМр.ҺАУРТЕ ЖУ 

JOHN W. LECLAIR, 78. Ж 
CLARENCE I. БЕ ЖИН 
JAMES E. LEE, IN 
MAXIMILIAN S. ЕЕ Ж 
MICHAEL J. LEERS 
OLIVER K. LEEDS ЯН 

JOHN E. LEIF ЖЯЙ 

GREGG A. LEISMAN ЯН 
PATRICK A. LENHART ЖА 
CONSTANDINOS LEONIDOU ЖАН 
DARIN К. ЕКЕУ 

ROBERT S. LESZCZYNSKI ОС... 
BRIAN D. LEWIS ЯН 

REX S. LEWIS ПТИ 
STEPHEN E. ЕУ 18 
RODNEY р.ІЛВЕНАТО УЯЯ 
JOHN У.І 
GORDON J. 1мМвр%% 
LUIS F. LINARESBQVaail 

STEVEN N. LINDEMUTH ЕТИ 
CHRISTOPHER M. LINDHORST ЖЯЯ 
HEIDI L. LINDSTROM ЯН 
JEFFREY P. LINE 
ROBERT M. LIScH б 

LOUIS C. LITTLETON HH 
JERALD S. LOEFFLER MA 

TROY R. LOHMEY ER PASM 

JOSEPH P. ОМВАКО И 

MARC N. LONDON ЯН 

SEAN A. LONG PREM 

JEANNINE J. ПОРЕ2 ЖЯЯ 

ROBERT I. LOPREZEE 

BROCK H. LORBER ТЯ 

VAN D. LOVETT RAZM 

DEBRA А.ІОУЕТТЕ ЖЕН 


FANG LU ТН 
RICHARD D. 


XUYENQUOC V. LYHUYHN PASM 
BRETT J. MACHOVINA  ЯЯ 
КЕММЕТН К. МАСІЕ ЯЙ 
CHRISTOPHER К. MACINNIS ТЯ 
MORGAN D. MACKEY ЯЙ 


PATRICE M. MANEEL poraa 
STEPHEN C. МАМЫР ЖАЙ 
STEPHEN 5. MANN ЖАЙ 
MICHAEL T. MANOR ЯН 
CHRISTOPHER G. MARKS ЖЯҢ 
GEOFFREY 5. MARON PASMA 
AUGUST J. MARQUARDT  ЖЯҢ 
MELVIN J. MARQUE ШЕИ 
BRIAN M. MARQUETTE PSM 
JEFFREY W. MARSHAL ЕБІН 
STEVEN V. МАВТТЫр ЖАҢ 
MICHAEL М. MARVICH ЖАҢ 
CLARA С. МАВОТТІМАХУ ЕТТ, 78 
JODI М. МАТЕНМОМВКІР ЯН 
CHAD А. MATHIS АҢ 

JESSICA A. MATTHEWS IQS 
CHRISTOPHER J. MCCLEARY SS 
GREGORY A. MCCLEARY ЖАҢ 
WILLIAM С. MCCOMBS II PASHA 
EDWARD P. MCCORMICK ЖЖ 


BRADLEY W. MCDONALD ЖАҢ 
TIMOTHY D. MCGAVERN ЖЖ 
THOMAS A. МССЕЕ К 
CHARLES R. 08 CON ссе... 
STEPHEN P. МСПУАТЧЕР Ж 
JASON MCINERNEY ӘН 
MELANIE D. МСКІПЛР ЯН 
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SEAN С. MCLAY PESMA JOHN P. PANTLEO, THOMAS T. SCHEEL ЯН 
MICHELE L. MCVETY Ж JOSEPH М.РАҒЫІВЦ ЖЯҢ ERIKA А. SCHENAVAR ЯЙ 
REBECCA J. MEDENWALDT| DAVID R. PARKER ЖЯҢ BRADLEY A. SCHILLING Sa 
LEONARD R. MEDLEY ШЕ MATTHEW A. PARKER PESHA PRESTON 8. a 
DAVID C. MEGGETT  ЖЯЯ JEFFREY J. РАВКӨ ФЯ ERIC G. SCHLEGEL ЯН 
JOHN S. мЕТЕН ЖЖ PENNY Е. РАКМЕН Ж MARK A. SCHMIDT ЖЖ 
ROBERT A. MELZER IPREM MARK A. PARROTT ЖЖ MICHAEL K. SCHNASEL КУИ 
PHILIP J. МЕМГІСКІ ЯН CHRISTOPHER W. PARRY ЕЯ KERI L. SCHREIBER ЯН 
DONALD В. MENTCH ЯН STEPHANIE E. PARSONS  ЖҒЯЯ JOHN P. SCHROEDER  ЖЯҢ 
JEFFREY С. МЕККЕ ЯН MATTHEW А. PAS o KIRK M. SCHULTZ ан 
MICHAEL B. МЕКАІСК ЯЙ JOSEPH A. РАВОГАТИЯ  ЖЯН WILLIAM A. SCHUM Ж 
PAUL R. МЕЗЗЕКІЈ JOSEPH 8. PASTORELLO JR. TODD A. SCHWARZENBACH Ж 
DARRELL J. MEYER JENNIFER E. PATRICK Sa STEVEN W. SEARS ЕН 
AARON J. MEYERS ЖИ NICOLE F. PATRICK ЯЯ ROLAND E. SECODY Ж 
JOSEPH K. MICHALEK ЖИН JEFFERY S. РАТТОМ ЖЯЯ ERIC A. SEIBERLING Ж 
CHRISTOPHER R. МІСНАІ ЖЯҢ ROBERT L. PATTON Ж 
MITCHELL D. MIGLIORI Ж JARED W. PAVLICH R334 А 
KORWIN K. MIIKE PASJA JEFFREY L. РАҮМЕ ЖФЯЙ ROBERT G. ВЕРР ТЕН 
BRIAN D. MIKUSERSM JUSTIN B. РЕОІООНО ЯН JOHN р. SEUELA ЯН 
GREGORY J. мплЕв Ж MICHAEL M. PELGER JR. RAMSEY F. SHARIF Я 
JAMES H. MLR PATRICK J. PELKINGTON ЖИН LAUREN K. SHEAHAN ТЯ 
MATTHEW K. MILLER BVOM KEITH D. PENEWIT EZAMI DONALD G. SHEESLEY ЖЯҢ 
MICHAEL D. МПЛ.ЕН ЯН ROBERT J. РЕВАСІМЕ ЯН RICHARD C. ӨНЕРРЕ 
MICHAEL К. MILLER Жай CHARLES M. PERKINS ЖЯЙ ROBERT М. SHIDELER ЯН 
DAVID А. МІМЕЛ УР ЖЯН PAUL F. РЕККІМЗ ЕТЕ SAMUEL D. 8НІҒЕ ЕТТІ ЯН 
COURTNEY L. MINER ГЕН NESTOR L. РЕКОМЕ INE HYUN S. SHIM ххх... | 
BYRON L. MIRANDA PRESJA MICHAEL R. PERZ ЯН DAVID G. SHOEMAKER PRAM 
ANTHONY L. MITCHELL  ЖЯҢ SUSAN J. РЕВВМЕН ЯН RYAN С. SHOUP ЖИН 
ERIK D. MICHEL CHARLES H. PETERSON PREMA JASON E. SHROYER ЕНЕ 
JULIA А. MITCHELL ЖЯН EVAN L. PETTUS RWS) KRISTI L. SICKELS ЯН 
LAWRENCE W. MITCHELL, SEREM KEVIN L. РРЕП УИ MICHAEL J. ТЕНКСО ЖЯЯ 
LEE J. МІТСНЕІ И TUAN A. PHAM PRSH JAMES W. SKR 
MARK S. МІТСНЕГІ ЯН IAN 8.РНАНЫІ8 ФАН JOSEPH W. БП МЕНЕ ЯН 
JAMES С. москр Ж IAN р.РНПЛЛРВ ЯҢ LAURA S. SIMMONS ЖЯҢ 
THOMAS Е. МОГОКІЕ ЖЯН STEPHEN М.РТЕРЕН ЯН STEVEN М. SHS 
VICTOR W. MONCRIEFFE ПЕЙ DAVID A. РІҒҒАВЕРІО ЯН SEAN B. SINGLETON ЖИН 
MARK P. MON HLUD теті CHRISTOPHER М. PILLOW ЖАН BRIAN A. RAV 
DOUGLAS D. PINKERTON PREMA DAVID M. SIRESS ЯН 
GABRIELA M. MONTOY ARTEEN DANNY С. PIPER Ж TOM SKARDA PASM 
ELIZABETH A. МООКЕ ЖЯЙ WILLIAM D. PLEASANCE STEPHEN M. SLOOP PASMA 
JON B. моове Ж CALLEY J. POARCH ЯН ALISON Е. SLUCAS PREMA 
KYLE T. MOORE ин PATRICK D. РОРЕ GARY D. SMAGORINSKY BUTO 
THOMAS P. МООҺЕ ТЯҢ ANDREW C. РОРІЕІ_ 75 DOUGLASS B. SMALLEY PAZE 
MARC F. MORALES ЖЯҢ BRIAN Р. РОУАМТР ЯН BRADLEY S. SMITH ЯН 
BRYCE A. MORGAN PESHA DOUGLAS G. PRATT ЯН BRENDA Ј. ЗМІТН 
MICHAEL Т. MORGAN ЖЯҢ SHARON Е. PRESLEY ФЕ CRISTIAN З. ЗМІТН ЯН 
CHAD к. моввів ТЕЙ DOUGLAS A. РЫЛСЕР ЖЯЙ DOUGLAS D. SMITH Й 
MICHAEL S. МОКЕІЗ ЖЯҢ WILLIAMS Т. PRICE, 5 ЖЕҢ GARY T. SMITH ЯН 
BRIAN J. MORRISON ЯН CHRISTINA N. PRIEST ЖЯЙ MICHAEL S. SMITH PSMA 
ROBERT J. МОКЕІЅОМ УЯ MICHAEL W. PRUCE  ЖЯЙ PETER D. SMITH ЯЙ 
TRAVIS L. МОБЕН ЖЯЙ MARK В. PYE PRESJA RAPHAEL M. SMITH ETAM 
PEGGY MOSKALUK PASMA JASON А. ӨСЕЕМ STEPHEN Ғ.8МІТН ТЯ 
REBECCA A. MOSLEY ЖЯҢ CHRISTOPHER 8. RACHAEL SM TIFFANY L. 8МІТНІ ЯЯ 
JAMES V. МОТТ ЖИ DANIEL P. ҺАГІЛ,8КІ ЖЯЙ TREVOR W. ЗМІТН ЯЙ 
EDWARD Т. МОИМ BRIAN Е. RALSTON Ж WESLEY Р. ЗМІТН Ж 
VERNON L. МІЛЛЛЕ ЯН MICHAEL RAMIREZ PASMA ROBERT G. SMOKER ЖАЙ 
SERGIO C. MUNIZ, 28.60 ЯН KIRK J. RASMUSSEN BQQS@m MARK A. SNOWDEN ЖЯҢ 
MICHAEL Р. MURPHY Ж ANDREW G. RATLIFF ЖИ GUINEVERE R. SOMMERS 897 
CHAD A. RAULS ЖЯҢ REBECCA J. SONKISS ЖИ 
WADE J. RAWLINS ЯН TITI SOO PREM 
BRIAN T. — MICHAEL J. КАҮМОНА Ж DREW А. SOPIRAK ЖҰ 
JOSEPH Е. МАМСЕ ЖЯҢ JEREMY D. REBMANN ЖЯЙ RANCE D. SOPKO SW 
LUIS E. NAVARROS M MICHAEL Е. REED ЖЯЙ CHRISTOPHER J. SOV ADA PASJA 
DEBRA A. NAWROCKI ВТВ MICHAEL G. REED Ж MICHAEL J. SPANICH, ПЕ 
DEONNA D. МЕЛІ ЖАЙ LAURA A. REGAN ЖАЙ SCOT S. SPANN PASTA 
TREVOR R. NELSON ЖЯҢ MARK D. REIMANN И BRADLEY L. SPEARS ЖЕН 
GILBERT D. МЕБ WILLIAM М.ВЕТМЕНКТІ ЖЯҢ YVONNE S. SPENCER ЖЩ 
JOHN P. NEWBERRY ЖИН TIFFANY J. RETTNAUEN ERS SCOTT А.8РТЕНӘ ЯН 


JOHN L. NEWBY Пр ЖАҢ 
MATTHEW W. NEWBY ЖАҢ 


JEFFREY P. SPINNANGER ЖИН 
DAVID R. SQUIRES. PETAMI 


ERIC D. NEWTON ВИЙ JEFFREY М. КЕМОЕ Ж GEORGE A. STANLEY ЖАҢ 
KENNETH A. NGUYEN ТӨНЕ ANTHONY G. RETKA ТӨШ MARK L. STANLEY ИІ 
JESSICA L. міскорЕМ ЖЯЯ DEBORAH L. REUTHER ЕНЕ ETHAN R. STANTON ЯН 
BRIAN С. NICOLOSI BGS ASHTON т. КЕҮМО Ж WESTLEY D. STARK Ж 
DANE R. NIELSEN ЖИН CHRISTOPHER Т. КЕҮМОГОВ ЖАҢ TODD A. STEARNS ШЕ 
BRYAN D. МОВБИ BRYAN D. RICHARDSON Ж CRAIG S. STEF AN Ж 

BRIAN J. ХОЕР VINCENT T. БІСНЕР ЕЯ WILLIAM P. STEIN ЖЯЯ 
JEREMY B. МОЕЦ 877 DAVID J. ІСЕР ЕЙ DAVID L. STEINHISER IPASA 
TARA E. NOLAN ЖИН MICHAEL G. RIDER PASMA SUZETTE D. STENERSEN PASMA 
KRISTOPHER T, NORWOOD EERE CHRISTINE Y. RILOVICK ЖАН GENTRY B. STEPHENS ЖЯЙ 
KIRK D. NOTHELFER ЖИ TILGHMAN L. ЕІТТЕМНОСВЕ ЖАН GERALD L, STEWART EPEMA 
GREGORY E. NOWAK ЖАҢ MICHAEL F. RITZMAN ЖИ JOHN D. STOCKWELL, Baal 
BROCK С. OAKS ЖИ NICHOLAS С. ROACH ҰЯ CHRISTOPHER D. ST FE 
JOHN в. OAKS RS CHARLES P. ROBERTS B43 KENNETH С. STOLTMAN Ж 
BRENDAN D. OBRIEN ҰН CEDRIC A. ROBERTSON ЖА ERICA М.ВТОМЕР ЖЯЯ 
CHRISTOPHER J. ОВЕТЕМІ ЖЯЯ SEAN W. ROBERTSON Й KEVIN M. STONE ТӨШ 

SEAN M. OBRIEN  ЖЯҢ JENNIFER L. КОВІЧЗОМ ЖИН STEVEN T. STRAH ЖЯЯ 
THOMAS J. OCONNELL JR. Baa WILLIAM C. ROBINSON PPSA TODD R. STRATTON 

SARAH Е. ODANIEL ЯН BLAINE L. ROCHLITZ Ж JOSEPH B. STRICK 

RYAN P. ODOWD Ж ANTONIO E. RODRIGUEZ аң CHRISTOPHER R. STRICKLIN ЖЯҢ 
MARTIN J. OGRADY Ж PATRICIA RODRIGUEZREY Ж MARK Е.8тЕОВ ЖИН 
DONALD R. OHLEMACHER SS] STEVEN A. ROEHRICK Ж ERIC H. STUBBS А 

JOHN A. OHM ETTA KARL W. ROGERS ЕҢ SCOTT D. зторекр 
GREGORY R. OLIVARES УВ JOSEPH А. КО ЕМС MICHAEL C. SUERMANN ТУИ 
THOMAS С. OMALLEY ЈЕ. SEAN С. ROUTIER Ж MATTHEW J. БОҒМАН ЖЯН 
GRACE C. ONEILL Ж JEFFREY В. ROWLAND ЖИН PETER A. SULLIVAN ЖАҢ 
OBASI J. ONUOHA PASMA THOMAS А. ROZYLOWICZ БЕ WILLIAM D. SULLIVAN Ж 
MARK D. OREILLY Жаң MARK C. RUSK жаң TIMOTHY G. SUMJA PRSA 
RYAN К. OSTEROOS JENNIFER 5. RS FN NORMAN C. SUMMERS PESMA 
JACQUELINE D. a JILLENE B. КҮААКЗ”АМ RR CHRISTOPHER Р. UNSERE 
STEVEN М. OTTO WILLIAM С. ЗАВО DONALD А. SUPON, JR. р 
DAVID E. ОСЕР ЖЯЙ CHRISTOPHER S. БАСЕ НИ CURTIS В. SUTTON 
CHRISTOPHER J. SGL LTR MICHAEL J. БАКР ЕЙ KEVIN M. SWANSON 

ANDREW K. OUIMET Ж BRYAN E. SALMON ЖЯҢ DANIEL В. SWECKER 
CHRISTOPHER Т. OWENS ЖАҢ ELLIOT J. SALMON ER DONALD M. SWEENEY Be | 
LEE S. OWENS ТУ ЕН JAMES A. SAMUEL, 75. ЕЙ PHILLIP С. SWENSON PESMA 
FEDERICO I. PACQUING un RN 2АМЕ8К.БАМрЕНӘр Ж DAWN J. ТАТҮ} 

NATHAN B. PADDOCK THOMAS M. SANDOVAL Ж RICHARD W. TARBO ТКЕН 
DARIAN J. PADILLA| JEFFREY H. SANDROCK ЖАЙ JAMES С. TAYLOR, 

DAVID A. PADILLA MARC J. SANDS ТЕН ROBERT W. TAYLOR, 

MICHAEL D. PAKIZ ANTHONY J. SANSANO ЖИН SCOTT T. TAYLOR Ж 


WESLEY D. PALMER JOSEPH С. БАМТОССЦ ИҢ LAURA L. TEAL Ж 
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SCOTT T. TEIG: 
DARRYL L. TERRELL, EH 
JOSEPH C. ТЕККОМЕ ЯН 
NEGIL р. TERRYB 
HANS Т.ТНАТСНЕН Е В 
JOSEPH А. ТНП 
CHRISTOPHER М. ТНОМЕ 
CHARLES І. ТНОМРЗОМ 
JAMES E. THOMPSON SÆMA 
PAULA A. THORSON ЖЖ 
JEFFERSON Б.ТНОЛОВҮ УЯ 
TRACE W. THURLBY ERZ 
DANIEL В. TID WELL F 
DAYMEN L. TIFFANY ЖАҢ 
STEVEN 8. TODD ЖАЙ 
TONNEE М. ТОММЕЗЕМ ЖЕН 
DAVID С. TOOGOOD 87 
MARK A. TORREANO, ОН. ЖИ 
JOSEPH Р.ТОНВЕВ ЖЯНЯ 
BRIAN Е.ТОТН ТЕН 
MICHAEL J. ТОМ ЯН 
JAMES A. TRAHAN, А ЯН 
JAMISON Т.ТВАМҒАЛА ЖУ 
MICHAEL S. TRAW W 
JACOB ТЕСЕН 
RAYMOND T. TRUONG, Тр Ж 
ERIC J. TUCK 

STEVEN L. TUGG: 

TODD W. ТомІрАМВКІ Т ЯЙ 
DANIEL 8.ІЛІМЕН ЯН 
JASON А. УАМУАЦЫЖЯН 
CHRISTOPHER J. УАМБЕНБҮВ ЖЯН 
BRIAN С. УАММАТВЕР ЯН 

TAD D. УАММАМАН ЖАҢ 

FREDERIK W. VANWEEZENDOK Я 
JOSE D. УАЗОПЕЛІ ЖЕН 
DANIEL J. VEAL ІП ЯН 
BOBBY Р. VEAZEY, ЈЕ 779 
CHRISTOPHER М. VEAZEY| 
MICHELLE А. УЕВТАЦ ЖАН 
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MATTHEW С. ҮПАЙ 
JOHN с. VINCENT RASMA 
KEVIN R. ҮІМСЕМТІ 7 
TRAVIS S. ҮІКЕЗ Й 
JASON A. ҮТТАВ 
THUTAM T. vo 
GINA Е. УОЕЦЛСЕН Ж 
CHRISTOPHER С. ҮОСЕІ_ 75И 
ERIC M. VOLD EREA 
DAVID M. vo,-W RAR ЖАЯ 
WENDY L. WACHHOLTZ PESMA 
KEVIN P. МАРЕ 

RICHARD J. WAGEMAN, R. 
PAUL A. WAGNER, IRR 
STEPHEN К. МАЕ ЖИЕ 
MICHAEL J. WALLER 
WILLIAM В. WALPERT| 
OLIVER K. WALTHALL| 
JAMES W. WAMHOFF 
STEVEN R. WARDEQ 
CLINTON F. WARNER, 
ROBYN L. WASYLIK§% 
RONALD R. WATKINS Ж ЯН 
KEVIN J. МАТВОМ УЖЯЯ 
STEVEN G. МАТБОМ ЯН 
VIRGINIAMARIA WELDON ЖЕҢ 
DUSTIN C. WELSH EGOS 
KRISTEN M. WELSH ЖАН 
CHRISTIAN A. МЕМОҺЕН Ж 
KURT A. WENDT  ЖЯҢ 

ALAN J. МЕБЕМБЕНСІ ЖЯҢ 
TRACY L. WEST PRESJA 

TINA L. WST FAL 


CURTIS J. WICHERSG 


DONALD E. WIESMANN, IR ЖЯН 
JEANNE E. WILKINS ЕН 
LANCE A. WILKINS Ж 
AUDREY WILLIAMS PREM 

DAVID B. WILLIAMS PRZEM 
JEFFREY M. WILLIAMSEM ЯН 
ESTEL J. WISO 

AMBER J. WIMBERLY ЖЯН 
JAMES M. WINNER EZIO 

JOSEPH R. WIRTHLIN PASJA 
DAVID J. МІТКОМВКІР ЖЯЯ 
MICHAEL F. WITTROCK ESTAM 
JASON Z. WOLLARDEREM 
CHRISTOPHER F. WOMICK ERESMA 
GREGORY R. WOOD Ж 

JAMES C. WOOD PREM 
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SENATE COMMITTEE MEETINGS 


Title IV of Senate Resolution 4, 
agreed to by the Senate on February 4, 
1977, calls for establishment of a sys- 
tem for a computerized schedule of all 
meetings and hearings of Senate com- 
mittees, subcommittees, joint commit- 
tees, and committees of conference. 
This title requires all such committees 
to notify the Office of the Senate Daily 
Digest—designated by the Rules Com- 
mittee—of the time, place, and purpose 
of the meetings, when scheduled, and 
any cancellations or changes in the 
meetings as they occur. 

As an additional procedure along 
with the computerization of this infor- 
mation, the Office of the Senate Daily 
Digest will prepare this information for 
printing in the Extensions of Remarks 
section of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
on Monday and Wednesday of each 
week. 

Meetings scheduled for Tuesday, Feb- 
ruary 1, 1994, may be found in the Daily 
Digest of today’s RECORD. 


MEETINGS SCHEDULED 


FEBRUARY 2 


9:30 a.m. 
Agriculture, Nutrition, and Forestry 
To hold hearings to examine alleged 
fraud in Federal nutrition programs. 
SR-332 
Armed Services 
To hold hearings on the nomination of 
William J. Perry, of California, to be 


Secretary of Defense. 
SH-216 
Energy and Natural Resources 
Business meeting, to consider pending 
calendar business. 
SD-366 
Governmental Affairs 


To resume hearings to examine certain 
recommendations for government re- 
form, focusing on Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget (OMB) proposals. 

SD-562 
Labor and Human Resources 

Business meeting, to consider S. 1597, au- 
thorizing funds for certain organ pro- 
curement and transplantation pro- 
grams, and the nominations of Bernard 
E. Anderson, of Pennsylvania, to be As- 
sistant Secretary for Employment 
Standards, and J. Davitt McAteer, of 
West Virginia, to be Assistant Sec- 
retary for Mine Safety and Health, 
both of the Department of Labor. 

50-430 
10:00 а.т. 
Environment and Public Works 
Clean Water, Fisheries and Wildlife Sub- 
committee 

Business meeting, to mark up S. 1114, au- 
thorizing funds for programs of the 
Federal Water Pollution Control Act. 

SD-406 


Judiciary 
Constitution Subcommittee 
To hold hearings to examine proposed 
legislation relating to Presidential suc- 
cession and the electoral 6 


Labor and Human Resources 
To resume hearings on provisions of S. 
1757, to ensure individual and family 
security through health care coverage 
for all Americans that is affordable and 
comprehensive, focusing on the role of 


the States. 
50-430 
FEBRUARY 3 
9:30 a.m. 
Governmental Affairs 
Oversight of Government Management 
Subcommittee 


To hold oversight hearings on U.S.-Japan 
auto parts framework negotiations. 


SD-562 
Judiciary 
Business meeting, to consider pending 
calendar business. 
SD-226 
Labor and Human Resources 
Labor Subcommittee 


To hold hearings to examine consumer 
issues related to health care reform. 
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Rules and Administration 
To hold hearings on provisions regarding 
the Government Printing Office con- 
tained in Title XIV of H.R. 3400, to pro- 
vide a more effective, efficient, and re- 
sponsive government, Title XIV of the 
National Performance Review, and the 
Organization of Congress Report of the 
Senate members of the Joint Commit- 
tee on the Organization of Congress. 
SR-301 
10:00 a.m. 
Agriculture, Nutrition, and Forestry 
Agricultural Credit Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on preventing abuse of 
the Farmers Home Administration 
(FmHA) loan programs. 
SR-332 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
Foreign Commerce and Tourism Sub- 
committee 
To hold hearings to examine trade issues 
with regard to the environment. 
SR-253 
Finance 
To resume hearings on health care re- 
form issues, focusing on how States 
will be affected by health care reform. 


SD-215 
10:30 a.m. 
Armed Services 
Force Requirements and Personnel Sub- 
committee 


To hold hearings to examine honor sys- 
tems and sexual harassment at the var- 
ious service academies. 

SD-106 
Judiciary 

To hold hearings on the nomination of 
Rosemary Barkett, of Florida, to be 
United States Circuit Judge for the 
Eleventh Circuit. 

SD-226 


2:00 p.m. 
Energy and Natural Resources 
Mineral Resources Development and Pro- 
duction Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on H.R. 2144, to provide 
for the transfer of excess land to the 
Government of Guam. 
50-366 
4:30 р.т. 
Foreign Relations 
To hold hearings on the nomination of 
James H. Scheuer, of New York, to be 
U.S. Director of the European Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development. 
80-419 


FEBRUARY 4 


9:00 a.m. 
Joint Economic 
To hold hearings to examine the employ- 
ment-unemployment situation for Jan- 
uary. 
2359 Rayburn Building 
9:30 a.m. 
Labor and Human Resources 
To resume hearings on provisions of 8. 
1757, to ensure individual and family 
security through health care coverage 
for all Americans that is afforadable 
and comprehensive, focusing on guar- 
anteed benefits (pending on Senate Cal- 
епдаг). 
50-430 
10:00 а.т. 
Environment and Public Works 
To hold hearings on the nominations of 
Brig. Gen. Eugene S. Witherspoon, 
USA, to be a Member and President of 
the Mississippi River Commission, 
Richard Thomas Moore, of Massachu- 
setts, to be Associate Director of the 
Federal Emergency Management Agen- 
су, Jesse L. White, Jr., of North Caro- 
lina, to be Federal Co-Chairman of the 
Appalachian Regional Commission, and 
William W. Ginsberg, of Connecticut, 
to be an Assistant Secretary of Com- 


merce. 
50-406 
FEBRUARY 8 
9:30 a.m. 
Armed Services 


To hold hearings on proposed legislation 
authorizing funds for fiscal year 1995 
for the Department of Defense, and the 
future years defense program. 

SH-216 
Energy and Natural Resources 

To hold hearings on the nominations of 
Greta Joy Dicas, of Arkansas, Mar- 
garet Hornbeck Greene, of Kentucky, 
William J. Rainer, of Connecticut, 
Kneeland C. Young, of Texas, and 
Frank G. Zarb, of New York, each to be 
a Member of the Board of Directors of 
the United States Enrichment Corpora- 
tion. 

SD-366 
10:00 a.m. 
Budget 

To hold hearings in preparation for re- 

porting the first concurrent resolution 


© This “bullet” symbol identifies statements or insertions which аге not spoken by a Member of the Senate on the floor. 
Matter set in this typeface indicates words inserted or appended, rather than spoken, by a Member of the House on the floor. 


оп the fiscal year 1995 budget for the 
Federal Government. 
SD-608 
Finance 
To hold hearings to review the results of 
the Uruguay Round trade negotiations 
and to examine what needs to be ac- 
complished before the April 15, 1994 
scheduled agreement signing. 
SD-215 
Commission on Security and Cooperation 
in Europe 
To hold hearings to examine issues relat- 
ing to Bosnia. 
Room to be announced 


FEBRUARY 9 
9:30 a.m. 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
To hold hearings on the nomination of 
Ann Brown, of Florida, to be Commis- 
sioner and Chairman of the Consumer 


Product Safety Commission. 
SR-253 
Energy and Natural Resources 
Business meeting, to consider pending 
calendar business. 
SD-366 
10:00 a.m. 
Budget 


To continue hearings in preparation for 
reporting the first concurrent resolu- 
tion on the fiscal year 1995 budget for 
the Federal Government. 

SD-608 
Veterans’ Affairs 
To hold hearings to examine VA partici- 
pation in state health care programs. 
SR-418 
10:30 a.m. 
Judiciary 
Juvenile Justice Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on juvenile gangs. 
SD-226 
11:00 a.m. 
Labor and Human Resources 

To resume hearings on S. 575, to improve 
the employee safety and health pro- 
grams of the Occupational Safety and 
Health Act. 

50-430 


FEBRUARY 10 
9:30 a.m. 

Agriculture, Nutrition, and Forestry 

Agricultural Research, Conservation, For- 
estry and General Legislation Sub- 
committee 

To hold hearings to review the process on 
the Federal meat inspection program. 
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Rules and Administration 

То resume hearings on provisions regard- 
ing the Government Printing Office 
contained in Title XIV of H.R. 3400, to 
provide a more effective, efficient, and 
responsive government, Title XIV of 
the National Performance Review, and 
the Organization of Congress Report of 
the Senate members of the Joint Com- 
mittee on the Organization of Con- 
gress. 


SR-301 
Indian Affairs 
To hold hearings on S. 1021, to assure re- 
ligious freedom to Native Americans. 
SR-485 
10:00 a.m. 
Budget 
To continue hearings in preparation for 
reporting the first concurrent resolu- 
tion on the fiscal year 1995 budget for 
the Federal Government. 
SD-608 
2:00 p.m. 
Energy and Natural Resources 
Public Lands, National Parks and Forests 
Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on H.R. 2947 and S. 1552, 
bills to extend for an additional two 
years the authorization of the Black 
Revolutionary War Patriots Founda- 
tion to establish a memorial, S. 1612, to 
extend the authority of the Women in 
Military Service for America Founda- 
tion to establish a memorial in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia area, and S. 1790, the 
“National Peace Garden Reauthoriza- 


tion Act”. 
SD-366 


FEBRUARY 15 
9:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
To hold hearings on proposed constitu- 
tional amendments to balance the Fed- 
eral budget. 
SD-192 


FEBRUARY 16 
10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
To continue hearings on proposed con- 
stitutional amendments to balance the 
Federal budget. 
SD-192 


FEBRUARY 17 
10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
To continue hearings on proposed con- 
stitutional amendments to balance the 
Federal budget. 
SD-192 
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FEBRUARY 22 
10:00 a.m. 
Veterans’ Affairs 
To hold oversight hearings on programs 
and services for homeless veterans. 
SR-418 


MARCH 1 
9:30 a.m. 
Veterans’ Affairs 

To hold joint hearings with the House 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs to re- 
view the legislative recommendations 

of the Veterans of Foreign Wars. 
345 Cannon Building 


MARCH 2 
9:30 a.m. 
Veterans’ Affairs 

To hold joint hearings with the House 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs to re- 
view the legislative recommendations 

of the Disabled American Veterans. 
345 Cannon Building 


MARCH 3 
10:00 a.m. 
Veterans’ Affairs 
To hold hearings on proposed budget re- 
quests for fiscal year 1995 for veterans 
programs. 
SR-418 


MARCH 17 


9:30 a.m, 
Veterans’ Affairs 
To hold joint hearings with the House 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs to re- 
view the legislative recommendations 
of the Paralyzed Veterans of America, 
the Jewish War Veterans, the Blinded 
Veterans Association, and Non Com- 


missioned Officers Association. 
345 Cannon Building 
MARCH 24 
9:30 a.m. 


Veterans’ Affairs 

To hold joint hearings with the House 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs to re- 
view the legislative recommendations 
of the AMVETS, American Ex-Pris- 
oners of War, Vietnam Veterans of 
America, Veterans of World War I, As- 
sociation of the U.S. Army, The Re- 
tired Officers Association, and the 

Military Order of the Purple Heart. 
345 Cannon Building 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES—Tuesday, February 1, 1994 


The House met at 12 noon. 


DESIGNATION OF SPEAKER PRO 
TEMPORE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
MONTGOMERY) laid before the House the 
following communication from the 
Speaker: 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, DC, February 1, 1994. 

I hereby designate the Honorable G.V. 
(SONNY) MONTGOMERY to act as Speaker pro 
tempore on this day. 

THOMAS 8. FOLEY, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


PRAYER 


The Chaplain, Rev. James David 
Ford, D.D., offered the following pray- 
er: 

Teach us, O God, about the impor- 
tance of service to other people. We 
know that this institution exists for 
service to others and to do the works of 
justice. May our lives be filled with a 
sense of purpose in assisting those in 
need, by providing the incentives to 
live in harmony, by supporting secu- 
rity and safety, by being available to 
each person without regard to rank or 
status, by encouraging people of every 
circumstance or background in the 
ways of opportunity and advancement. 
Teach us always, O God, to use our 
abilities in service to the people of the 
Nation and so to be the people You 
would have us be. In Your name, we 
pray. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair has examined the Journal of the 
last day’s proceedings and announces 
to the House his approval thereof. 

Pursuant to clause 1, rule I, the Jour- 
nal stands approved. 


PLEDGE OF ALLEGIANCE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Will the 
gentleman from Texas (Мг. FROST] 
please come forward and lead the 
House in the Pledge of Allegiance? 

Mr. FROST led the Pledge of Alle- 
giance as follows: 


I pledge allegiance to the Flag of the 
United States of America, and to the Repub- 
lic for which it stands, one nation under God, 
indivisible, with liberty and justice for all. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
Hallen, one of its clerks, announced 


that the Senate had passed bills of the 
following titles, in which the concur- 
rence of the House is requested: 

S. 469. An act to require the Secretary of 
the Treasury to mint coins in commemora- 
tion of the Vietnam Women’s Memorial. 

S. 1070. An act to provide that certain po- 
litically appointed Federal officers may not 
receive cash awards for a certain period dur- 
ing a Presidential election year, to prohibit 
cash awards to Executive Schedule officers, 
and for other purposes. 

S. 1618. An act to establish Tribal Self-Gov- 
ernance, and for other purposes. 

S. 1624. An act to standardize withdrawal 
options for Thrift Savings Plan participants, 
and for other purposes. 

S. 1654. An act to make certain technical 
corrections. 

S. 1783. An act to amend the Mount Rush- 
more Commemorative Coin Act to allow pro- 
ceeds from the sale of coins to be used to 
renovate the Mount Rushmore National Me- 
morial. 

S. 1784. An act to restore the Central Coun- 
cil of Tlingit and Haida Indian Tribes of 
Alaska to the Department of the Interior list 
of Indian entities recognized and eligible to 
receive services from the United States Bu- 
reau of Indian Affairs. 

The message also announced that 
pursuant to Public Law 102-521, the 
Chair, on behalf of the Republican 
leader, appoints James C. Dobson, of 
Colorado and Cynthia Gulley Wiede- 
mann, of Texas, to the Commission on 
Child and Family Welfare. 


BACK-TO-BACK 


(Mr. FROST asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. FROST. Mr. Speaker, since Janu- 
ary 1971, there have been 23 Super Bowl 
games to crown the champion of pro- 
fessional football. The Dallas Cowboys 
have played in 7 of those 23 games— 
more than any other NFL team. 

Sunday, the Cowboys won their 
fourth Super Bowl—tying them with 
San Francisco and Pittsburgh for the 
most Super Bowl victories. 

No Cowboy victory was ever sweeter 
than this 30-13 triumph over the Buf- 
falo Bills. As coach Jimmy Johnson re- 
marked following the game, this has 
been a difficult year for the Cowboys. 

They started off losing their first two 
games while their star running back 
Emmitt Smith was in contract nego- 
tiations and not on the field. They en- 
dured key injuries to key players like 
quarterback Troy Aikman, center 
Mark Stepnoski, defensive end Charles 
Haley, defensive tackle Russell Mary- 
land, and Emmitt Smith. 

But they kept coming back from ad- 
versity. 


Sunday, they trailed 13-6 at halftime. 
However, there is no quit in this team. 
The Cowboys outscored the Bills 24-0 in 
the second half and won this game 
going away. 

Emmitt Smith was brilliant, running 
for two touchdowns and defensive back 
James Washington provided the spark 
on the other side of the line—causing 
one fumble, returning another fumble 
for a touchdown, and intercepting a 
pass. 

Buffalo played valiantly, but they 
were no match for the boys in blue. 

The Cowboys have won two Super 
Bowls іп a row. I say, Let's go for the 
three-peat.“ 


VOTE AGAINST THE EPA RULE 


(Mr. BALLENGER asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. BALLENGER. Mr. Speaker, is it 
a good idea for the Government to 
know how a certain regulation will im- 
pact the economy before it is imple- 
mented? 

As many as 92 percent of the Amer- 
ican people think that it is a good idea; 
95 Senators voted for such an idea in 
the form of the Johnson amendment to 
the EPA bill we will consider tomor- 
row. 

Sadly, the Rules Committee is not so 
fond of this commonsense amendment. 
For that reason, they have forbidden 
consideration of this amendment for 
tomorrow’s floor action. 

The American people have said yes, 
yes, yes, but the Rules Committee has 
responded no, no, no. The Senate said 
yes, yes, yes, but the Rules Committee 
said no, no, no. 

It kind of makes you wonder whose 
side the Rules Committee is on. 

Mr. Speaker, this is just one more ex- 
ample of how the Rules Committee 
thwarts the will of the American peo- 
ple. 

I urge my colleagues to vote with 
their constituents and against the 
Rules Committee by voting down the 
rule on the BPA bill. 


THE LANGUAGE OF HATRED MUST 
NOT BE TOLERATED 


(Mr. CARDIN asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. CARDIN. Mr. Speaker, the recent 
comments of Khalid Abdul Muhammad, 
an aide to Nation of Islam leader Louis 


O This symbol represents the time of day during the House proceedings, e.g., 0 1407 is 2:07 p.m. 
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Farrakhan, filled all decent people 
with revulsion and disgust. 

These statements, expressed in the 
language of hatred and violence, can- 
not be explained or excused. I rise 
today to condemn those comments, and 
to call on all Americans to stand 
against racism and bigotry by denounc- 
ing them. 

These anti-Semitic, antigay, 
antiwhite, and anti-Catholic remarks 
seek to divide our communities. Amer- 
іса/в greatest successes have come 
when we have worked together. Our 
failures occur when we are driven 
apart. It is very difficult to believe 
that any constructive relationship can 
be maintained with individuals or orga- 
nizations who repeatedly issue such 
heinous statements. 

I urge my colleagues to speak out 
against such racist rhetoric, and I urge 
all Americans to repudiate these state- 
ments of hatred and prejudice. Silence 
is only testimony to the approval or in- 
difference to anti-Semitism and rac- 
ism. 


VOTE “МО” ON THE RULE TO Н.Б. 
3425 


(Mr. DELAY asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. DELAY. Mr. Speaker, what do 
the Agricultural Retailers Association, 
the National Governors’ Association, 
the National Association of Home 
Builders, the National Federation of 
Independent Business, and the National 
Association of Water Companies have 
in common? All of these groups support 
the inclusion of a risk assessment/cost- 
benefit amendment to H.R. 3425, legis- 
lation elevating the Environmental 
Protection Agency to Cabinet level. 

And they are not alone. The Harvard 
Center for Risk Analysis found that 83 
percent of those surveyed agree that 
“the Government should use risk anal- 
ysis to identify the most serious envi- 
ronmental problems and give them the 
highest priority in environmental 
spending decisions.” Likewise, 94 per- 
cent of those surveyed agree that 
“when adopting an environmental reg- 
ulation, the Government should inform 
the public of the benefits and costs 
that are expected to result from the 
regulation.” 

It only makes sense. When environ- 
mental regulations are costing approxi- 
mately $1,500 per U.S. household, it is 
obvious that there is a problem. That 
is why the other body voted 95 to 3 in 
favor of such an amendment last year. 
But the House Democrats will not let 
us vote оп Mr. MIcA’s almost identical 
amendment. It is an outrage that we 
are not being allowed to consider this 
common-sense amendment which al- 
ready has passed one House almost 
unanimously. It is clear that the 
Democrats are afraid of something, and 
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it is that this amendment would surely 
pass if offered. My colleagues, I urge a 
“по” vote tomorrow оп the rule to this 
bill. Our constituents deserve more. 


JOB LINKS: PUTTING PEOPLE 
BACK TO WORK 


(Mr. MAZZOLI asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. MAZZOLI. Mr. Speaker, I am 
proud to note that tomorrow, here in 
Washington, DC, an organization from 
my hometown and my congressional 
district, Job Links, is being honored by 
the U.S. Department of Labor and its 
secretary, Secretary Robert Reich, for 
having implemented programs at the 
local level to retrain people to give 
them new job skills in order to take 
them off the unemployment rolls and 
put them on the employment rolls. 

Job Links is a consortium run by the 
Jefferson County Public Schools, the 
Kentucky Department of Employment 
Services and the Kentucky Department 
of Vocational Rehabilitation. Over the 
years, Mr. Speaker, Job Links has 
placed many people in settings in 
which they can work and learn and 


earn. 

Mr. Speaker, I think that Secretary 
Reich, when he came to Louisville on 
January 14 to tour the Job Links Pro- 
gram with our mayor, Mayor 
Abramson, and our county judge, 
Judge Armstrong, saw firsthand what 
can be done at the local level. 

So, I commend Pam Anderson, the 
executive director of Job Links, I com- 
mend all of her associates at Job 
Links, for the work they are doing, and 
I say that this is the wave of the fu- 
ture. Job Links is part of welfare re- 
form. It is part of lifetime learning. It 
is part of schools-to-jobs. It is getting 
people off of welfare and on to the work 
rolis, and Job Links is playing an im- 
portant part in that story. 
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CLINTON, THE LEADER, OR 
CLINTON, THE POLITICIAN? 


(Mr. HEFLEY asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute.) 

Mr. HEFLEY. Mr. Speaker, Bill Clin- 
ton needs to accept victory. He won the 
election. He is now President of the 
United States. He can stop campaign- 
ing. He no longer needs to open his 
speeches with a phrase criticizing the 
12 years of Reagan-Bush. He did again 
the other night in his State of the 
Union Address. 

On the one hand, he slaps those of us 
on this side in the face, and on the 
other hand, he puts his arms around us 
and says, We need bipartisan support 
and cooperation.” 

It does not work that way. What he 
needs to learn is that the Republicans 
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who think those 12 years were pretty 
good years are going to be pretty reluc- 
tant to cooperate with him if he keeps 
it up. 

Mr. Speaker, it raises the question: Is 
he more interested in playing politics, 
or is he interested in leading the Na- 
tion? So far we have seen Clinton, the 
politician. This Nation needs to see 
Clinton, the leader. 


—— 


SOME FACE FINANCIAL RUIN RE- 
SULTING FROM HEALTH CARE 
CRISIS 


(Ms. DELAURO asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise her remarks.) 

Ms. DELAURO. Mr. Speaker, a year 
ago when this Congress took to the 
task of reforming our Nation’s health 
care system, we did so because we 
knew that skyrocketing health care 
costs were hurting our economy and 
hurting our people. And, we knew it 
was time to act. 

But, now, suddenly a year later when 
the task has become more daunting 
and the rhetoric has given way to the 
work, there are some who are willing 
to throw up their hands and do noth- 
ing. They now claim there is no health 
care crisis. No health care crisis. Tell 
that to the young woman who wrote to 
me recently. 

She writes that when she was 24 
years old she underwent surgery and 
conventional radiation for a large pitu- 
itary tumor. In the 6 years since, her 
medical bills and prescription costs 
have soared, some covered by insurance 
and some not. Due to the economic re- 
cession in Connecticut, she has lost 
two jobs and has been bumped around 
from one insurance company to an- 
other. In some cases she was forced to 
wait over a year before coverage could 
begin again, due to preexisting condi- 
tion clauses. 

She writes to me, and I quote: 

“I am now just thirty years old and fear 
that with the present state of our health 
care system, my husband and I will be pau- 
pers by the time I am forty.” 

This young woman and her family 
have a health care crisis. Our Nation 
has a health care crisis when one ill- 
ness can drive one family to the brink 
of financial ruin. 


SUPPORT URGED FOR NATURAL 
DISASTER PROTECTION ACT 


(Mr. KNOLLENBERG asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute.) 

Mr. KNOLLENBERG. Mr. Speaker, 
first, I would like to convey my deepest 
sympathies to the victims of the Cali- 
fornia earthquake. We in Congress have 
witnessed your plight and I hope we 
can send relief in a timely manner. 

Second, we should pay for disaster re- 
lief with spending cuts, rather than 
adding to the Federa! deficit. We owe 
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that to the people of California and we 
owe that to the taxpayers of America. 

Finally, we have to view the quake 
for what it is: A clarion call for a 
smart and equitable disaster policy. 

We simply cannot continue to wait 
until catastrophe strikes, and then 
haphazardly address the aftermath 
with a mish-mash of Government pro- 
grams. In the past 10 years, this vision- 
less policy has cost us $22 billion. 

We need to consider legislation like 
H.R. 2873, the Natural Disaster Protec- 
tion Act, introduced by Congressman 
NORM MINETA. 

This initiative would speed up basic 
relief when it is needed. It would give 
every American living in a disaster- 
prone area access to a sound and af- 
fordable system of insurance. And it 
would limit the taxpayers’ liability to 
the costs of disaster relief and recov- 
ery. 

The Federal Government will never 
be able to avert natural disasters, but 
let us at least be ready for them when 
they happen. 


——— 


MEMBERS URGED ТО CONTINUE 
DEFICIT REDUCTION EFFORTS, 
RESIST SPECIAL INTEREST LEG- 
ISLATION 


(Mr. HOAGLAND asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute.) 

Mr. HOAGLAND. Mr. Speaker, we are 
making terrific progress on the deficit 
reduction front. Nineteen months ago 
we were accumulating deficit at the 
rate of about $331 billion a year. A 
month ago that figure was down to $251 
billion, and OMB now tells us the defi- 
cit for the next fiscal year is going to 
be under $200 billion. 

That is terrific progress, and we 
should be proud of that. But we must 
maintain our focus and maintain our 
discipline. 

It is too easy when major bills come 
through Congress to tuck away little 
private provisions that help a particu- 
lar area. The crime bill passed by the 
Senate, which all of us support in its 
general outline, contains a provision 
calling for the establishment of a task 
force to protect Hawaii against the in- 
troduction of foreign plants and ani- 
mals. What does that have to do with 
making our streets safer? 

There is also a provision assisting 
Hong Kong Royal Police who may want 
to come to the United States, emi- 
grate, and become law enforcement of- 
ficers here. In Nebraska we have lists 
of highly qualified, college-educated 
men and women waiting for openings 
in law enforcement. We need not favor 
Hong Kong police officers. We have 
plenty of qualified Americans right 
here. 

Mr. Speaker, my point is that these 
wasteful projects are to our war on 
crime like the $600 toilet seats were in 
our war against communism. We have 
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to resist these. We have to keep our 
bills clean and resist those sorts of spe- 
cial interest provisions, which will 
only run up the deficit. 


HOUSE ADMINISTRATOR QUITS, 
LACK OF REFORM CITED 


(Mr. WALKER asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute.) 

Mr. WALKER. Mr. Speaker, when the 
American middle class hears the Demo- 
crats talk about reform, they ought to 
consider the record in the House of 
Representatives. 

Several months ago, when there were 
eruptions of scandal in the House of 
Representatives, we were promised ге- 
form. We had a restaurant scandal, we 
had a post office scandal, and we had a 
bank scandal. A scandal seemed to be 
erupting every day. 

The leadership of this House of Rep- 
resentatives promised that there was 
going to be reform, that we would have 
a professional administrator to take 
care of those kinds of problems in the 
future. That professional administrator 
has now resigned. The question is, 
Why? He just resigned because we have 
not reformed. 

The House Information System that 
was supposed to be placed under the 
House administrator was never given 
to him. What was the official expla- 
nation for that? Well, we were told the 
resolution was passed in the last Con- 
gress and, therefore, it was not binding 
on this Congress. 

The Democrat patronage operation, 
which was supposed to be shut down, 
we thought, still exists. It is still being 
paid. It is still being assigned people 
under the patronage system. There has 
been no reform. 

Mr. Speaker, one of my colleagues 
said a few minutes ago in coming to 
the House Chamber that we were going 
to have a momentous occurrence, that 
the temperature is going to drop below 
the congressional approval rating. No 
wonder. This House does not know how 
to reform. 


STATES ENCOURAGED TO ENACT 
LEGISLATION TO COMBAT CHILD 
SEXUAL ABUSE 


(Mrs. SCHROEDER asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise her re- 
marks.) 

Mrs. SCHROEDER. Mr. Speaker, sex- 
ual abuse is a crime that devastates a 
child’s life. For many children it is a 
reality. The trauma these victims face 
doesn’t end when they reach adulthood. 
The road to recovery is excruciatingly 
long and often stretches far into adult- 
hood. 

Because the trauma is so severe, 
many survivors involuntarily repress 
the memories of the abuse until years 
later, and are, therefore, physically 
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and emotionally unable to face their 
perpetrators until years later. Unfortu- 
nately, by the time survivors are able 
to confront their abusers, they are le- 
gally unable to prosecute or sue them. 

Just as an abuser takes the control 
and power from the child, unduly short 
statutes of limitations take the control 
and power from the adult, by denying 
the survivor access to the courts. 

For these reasons, I am introducing 
this resolution encouraging States to 
take action to right these wrongs. It 
recommends that States enact com- 
prehensive legislation that affords vic- 
tims of childhood sexual abuse access 
to civil courts and consider legislation 
allowing criminal prosecution based on 
the evidence offered by adult survivors. 
In addition, it states that the Depart- 
ment of Justice should cooperate with 
and assist adult survivors by gathering 
data on State activities in this area. 

Protecting our children from sexual 
abuse is of utmost importance, but so 
is ensuring that the children we failed 
to protect have access to the courts as 
adults. 


— | 


REDEFINING “ESSENTIAL” 


(Mr. GOSS asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise his remarks.) 

Mr. GOSS. Mr. Speaker, as Los Ange- 
les dug out from under earthquake rub- 
ble and the Northeast and Midwest dug 
out from under snow and frigid cold 
loyal employees in the House mail- 
room tried to dig out from under 
mounds of outgoing, taxpayer funded, 
member newsletters. Recently, the 
Mayor of the District of Columbia de- 
clared an emergency, shutting down 
the Federal Government and instruct- 
ing all but essential personnel to stay 
home. 

But somebody redefined the word 
“essential” to include workers in the 
mail folding room and they were or- 
dered to work. Just what is so essential 
about the masses of self-promotional, 
newsletters Members of Congress churn 
out to their constituents? Could it be 
that election day cycles are upon us 
again? This is not about delivering 
mail through rain and sleet and snow 
in the best tradition of the postal serv- 
ice. 

It is about the high priority Congress 
assigns to taking care of itself first 
under current leadership. It’s time to 
stop election abuse of the franking 
privilege. It is an expensive fraud of 
the taxpayers. 


— —— 
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REAL REASONS FOR HEALTH 
CARE REFORM 


(Mr. DERRICK asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 
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Mr. DERRICK. Mr. Speaker, amid all 
the rhetoric surrounding the health 
care debate, we must not forget about 
the real reasons we must act—and act 
soon. 

Mrs. Brenda McConnell, from 
Laurens County, SC, worked hard all 
her life in order to help provide a com- 
fortable living for her family. In Octo- 
ber 1992, she underwent a liver trans- 
plant at the Medical University of 
South Carolina. 

She was recently informed by her in- 
surer that the limit on her insurance 
had just been reached and they could 
no longer pay for her antirejection 
drugs that cost over $1,200 a month. 

Without these drugs, Mrs. McConnell 
could die. But, because of the kindness 
of local organizations and the manufac- 
turer of the drug, she will continue to 
receive her necessary prescription for 
the time being. 

It is truly a wonderful thing when a 
community pulls together for one of 
their own, but a long-term solution to 
her problem still needs addressing. Mr. 
Speaker, that is exactly what we are 
being called upon to do. We must get to 
the work of reforming the health care 
system so that we can take care of our 
own—and so we can do it without bank- 
rupting our families, our businesses, or 
our country. There is an answer, and 
we must all work together to find it. 


——— 


DO WE NEED HEALTH CARE 
REFORM? 


(Mr. DUNCAN asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. DUNCAN. Mr. Speaker, if the 
President's health care plan is so great, 
why not try it out in some city or 
county first. 

Why do we have to force it on the 
whole country before we even know if 
or how it will work? 

Columnist Paul Craig Roberts said in 
his most recent syndicated column: 

If Americans think their health-care sys- 
tem is in crisis now, just wait until Clinton’s 
health plan becomes law. 

All of us would make some changes if 
we could, but before we rush into some 
radical and extremely expensive new 
system, I hope we will consider these 
words from yesterday’s column by 
George Melloan: 

If you ask Europeans how they feel about 
‘free’ health care many will say it’s nice, un- 
less they have been in an Italian hospital 
lately or been put on a six-months waiting 
list for surgery in England. 

If you ask them how they feel about high 
taxes and insolvent governments, they say 
its terrible. Yet the two things are inextrica- 
bly linked. 

For example national health care swallows 
some 40% of Italy's direct taxation, even 
though half the country now resorts to pri- 
vate care part of the time. 

Europe’s politicians know that national 
health care isn’t ‘free’. Every Western Euro- 
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pean government is trying to cut its costs, 
courting unpopularity in the process. Swe- 
den is trying to totally overhaul the welfare 
state to stave off national bankruptcy. 


Our system is not perfect, but it is 
far better than what is found any place 
else in the world. 

Mr. Speaker, I include for the 
RECORD the article to which I referred: 
[From the Knoxville оаа ода. Jan. 30, 

1994] 


CLINTON PLAN Мот GOOD FOR WHAT AILS Us 
(By Paul Craig Roberts) 

If Americans think their health-care sys- 
tem із in crisis now, just wait until Clinton's 
health plan becomes law. The plan is based 
on “managed care,” an approach sold by 
health maintenance organizations, including 
Kaiser Permanente. 

These systems employ gatekeepers“ to 
pressure participating doctors to hold down 
costs in order to meet budgetary targets. 
The savings are passed on to employers in 
the form of lower health insurance premiums 
and to participating doctors in year-end bo- 
nuses. 

There is nothing wrong with saving money, 
but often it is at the expense of patients 
whose illnesses fall outside normal param- 
eters, Once doctors have to be advocates for 
HMO budgets, physician behavior and medi- 
cal culture change. Guidelines force doctors 
to defer to statistics and probabilities when 
making decisions to use expensive diagnostic 
tools and treatments. 

A person whose illness, for example, falls 
outside the normal age range for a disease 
can go undetected and untreated until it is 
too late. There have been celebrated cases of 
women denied mammograms by their HMOs 
because they were younger than the “аб 
risk“ age. In Clinton’s health plan, only 
women older than 50 would be eligible for 
mammography. Similar cutoff points apply 
to prostate and colon cancer tests and any 
number of procedures. 

Budgetary pressures will cause some oper- 
ations to be rationed by age. Cutoff points 
are likely for hip replacements and organ 
transplants, regardless of the patients’ en- 
ergy, zest for life and general viability. Var- 
ious treatments that don't have high success 
rates will be curtailed—at the expense of the 
minority that would have benefited. In the 
name of “eliminating wastefulness,“ budgets 
will prevail over health care. 

Doctors who are advocates for their pa- 
tients will find themselves over-budget, pe- 
nalized and even dropped from the HMO. 

For about a decade, doctors have been 
under cost pressures that make them less ef- 
fective advocates for their patients. “Utiliza- 
tion review” is used by hospitals to pressure 
doctors to discharge their patients by the 
date set by the employer's insurance com- 
pany. No doubt this practice prevents unnec- 
essary and prolonged hospitalizations. It 
works for the person whose postoperative re- 
covery fits the normal pattern. Every pa- 
tient is not typical, and borderline cases no 
longer get the benefit of the doubt. 

In our present system, the rationing that 
is imposed by HMO gatekeepers and utiliza- 
tion review is kept in check by the availabil- 
ity of a variety of health-care arrangements, 
such as fee-for-service care. However, once 
Clinton turns the whole system into an 
HMO, budgetary considerations will prevail 
over patient care. 

The proof that Clinton's plan is going to 
impose massive rationing of health care is 
the stiff penalty it imposes on anyone who 
resorts to bribery. Bribes are not a feature of 
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our present system, and we should be fore- 
warned by Clinton’s expectation that bribery 
will be a feature of his. 

Health-care reformers claim that a system 
of “report cards” will force doctors to pro- 
vide quality care despite budgetary pres- 
sures. These report cards will be counter- 
productive. Heart surgeons, for example, can 
get good grades by having high rates of pa- 
tient survival—a result that can be insured 
by not operating on risky patients. Thus, re- 
port cards will reinforce rationing. 

In Clinton’s system, the people with the 
worst odds are going to be written off. The 
greatest fault of Clinton’s plan is that it is 
designed to benefit a minority at great ex- 
pense to the majority. It is cruel to make 
most people worse off in order to meet the 
needs of the homeless, the unemployed and 
those with uninsurable preconditions. 

A better alternative is to design a health- 
care safety net for the uninsured. Indeed, 
Clinton’s plan is unlikely to help even the 
poor. Often illiterate and inarticulate, the 
poor lack the skills and persistence to 
squeeze health care out of a bureaucratized 
system. To get anywhere in Clinton’s sys- 
tem, the poor would need a support service of 
special advocates, which would put them in 
conflict with the plan’s prohibition against 
using influence to obtain health care. 

Sometimes even rationing imposed by 
guidelines and budget-conscious gatekeepers 
cannot keep a plan within budget. When that 
happens, as it did recently in Canada, the 
government closes down the system and re- 
neges on its contracts. For two weeks in De- 
cember, Ontario shut its hospitals. It had 
run out of money. 


——— 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was commu- 
nicated to the House by Mr. Edwin 
Thomas, one of his secretaries. 


WHAT A DIFFERENCE 


(Mr. THOMAS of Wyoming asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute.) 

Mr. THOMAS of Wyoming. Mr. 
Speaker, what a difference 2,000 miles 
makes, or I suspect even 100 miles. 

During the recess, I spent a great 
deal of time talking with Wyoming 
people. We talked a lot about the same 
issues that are being talked about here. 
The difference is the solution. 

This administration has a more gov- 
ernment, more entitlement solution to 
every problem. It has caused us to 
think that the only alternative to 
health care reform is the administra- 
tion’s program. That is not true. There 
are many alternatives. 

The difference is, the people in Wyo- 
ming want fundamental change. They 
want fundamental change in insurance. 
They want fundamental changes in the 
causes of the high costs. They do not 
want more government. People in Wyo- 
ming want fundamental change in wel- 
fare. They want to create incentives 
for people to be back in the workplace, 
but they do not want the Government 
to set a “опе size fits all’’ program for 
small communities in Wyoming. 
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People want to do something about 
crime, but they do not want the Fed- 
eral Government to take away the 
money that has been used in successful 
drug treatments and put it in some 
kind of 100,000 police officers on the 
street that will not affect people in my 
State. 

Incredibly, and I think increasingly, 
taxpayers are aware that the Govern- 
ment cannot fix everything with more 
government. Indeed, we need to help 
local governments to solve the prob- 
lems that fit the problem. 


BAD NEWS ON DRUG CONTROL 


(Mr. CLINGER asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. CLINGER. Mr. Speaker, the Clin- 
ton administration’s first major drug 
control announcement is bleak. The 
annual high school survey on drug use 
released on Monday has found that for 
the first time in over a decade, teenage 
drug use is on the rise. Unfortunately, 
this comes as no great surprise. 

Accurate or not, the clear perception 
is that President Clinton has shown lit- 
tle real interest in fighting drug use. 
He waited nearly 5 months to appoint a 
drug czar, drastically cut his staff, 
missed deadlines for submitting a drug 
strategy, and has senior members of 
his administration openly advancing or 
at least studying legalization. No won- 
der drug use is up among our Nation’s 
school children. If the President cannot 
control the statements of his senior ad- 
visers on legalization, how can we ex- 
pect him to have any success at con- 
trolling drug use among our Nation’s 
youth? 

In the space of 2 weeks, the Surgeon 
General said we should consider legal- 
izing drugs and the AIDS czar has 
called for needle exchange programs, 
both of which send the wrong message 
about drugs. Our Nation’s children 
need strong leadership and a clear and 
consistent message that drug use is 
dangerous, wrong, and criminal. 

This administration seems confused 
about how best to fight the war on 
drugs. I sometimes wonder if they are 
even in the fight. 

Drug use will continue to climb until 
the President himself makes this issue 
a top priority and gets a unified drug 
strategy underway. 


REMOVAL OF NAME OF MEMBER 
AS COSPONSOR OF H.R, 2874 


Mr. THOMAS of Wyoming. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous that my 
name be withdrawn as a cosponsor of 
H.R. 2874. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
MONTGOMERY). Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from Wyo- 
ming? 

There was no objection. 
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MR. CLINTON SHOULD MEET MR. 
KUENSTLER 


(Mr. SMITH of Texas asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. SMITH of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
despite the administration's claims for 
their health plan’s cost-savings, a re- 
cent Washington Post/ABC News poll 
found 57 percent of people believe they 
will pay more for health care and only 
8 percent believe they will pay less. 

Why does America not believe their 
President on the biggest proposal of his 
Presidency? 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to let a 
constituent of mine, Stanley 
Kuenstler, who wrote me this week tell 
President Clinton about health care: 

My business employs 49 people. It is a Sub- 
chapter “S" corporation in the construction 
equipment business. The 1993 Deficit Reduc- 
tion Act cost the other owners and me 
$135,000 in increased Federal Income Taxes. 
The Clinton Health Plan as described in the 
media will double our costs for Group Health 
Insurance, from 365,000 presently to $130,000 
under their plan. We cannot continue to sus- 
tain tax/fee/levy increase like this and stay 
in business. 

The reason President Clinton has a 
credibility gap with Americans is be- 
cause of the ever-widening divergence 
between what President Clinton tells 
them and what he does to them. 


— = 


THE RIGHT OF FREE SPEECH 


(Mr. APPLEGATE asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute.) 

Mr. APPLEGATE. Mr. Speaker, the 
National Religious Broadcasters has 
voted not to invite President Clinton 
to address their annual convention in 
Washington, DC. It is the first time a 
sitting President has been denied. 
Why? Differing views. 

Most important, it appears to be the 
Fairness Doctrine, the National Reli- 
gious Broadcasters say they would lose 
their free speech, if they are required 
to run opposition views on their radio 
and television programs. 

I called the White House, and I 
talked to them. I asked them what the 
President’s position is on this, and he 
has no position on the Fairness Doc- 
trine. 

The National Religious Broadcasters 
would deny President Clinton his right 
of free speech, while defending their 
right of free speech. It appears one 
thing is for certain, they do not prac- 
tice what they preach. 
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AMERICA’S NATIONAL DRUG CON- 
TROL POLICY RISKS CHILDREN’S 
LIVES 
(Mr. MCCANDLESS asked and was 

given permission to address the House 

for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 
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Mr. MCCANDLESS. Mr. Speaker, the 
Clinton administration just got back 
its first report card on the President's 
anti-drug program, and its grades were 
failing. While disappointing, it is not 
surprising that drug use among school- 
children is on the rise given this ad- 
ministration’s confused message about 
the dangers of illicit drug use. Having 
first gutted the Office of National Drug 
Control Policy, then having waited 5 
months to appoint Dr. Brown to serve 
as our Nation’s drug czar, President 
Clinton’s foot dragging continues. 
More than 1 year into his administra- 
tion, President Clinton has yet to 
nominate candidates to fill even one of 
the three top deputy slots at the Office 
of national drug control policy. In ad- 
dition, the National Drug Control 
Strategy, which is mandated by law to 
be released on February 1 of each year, 
is nowhere in sight, and senior admin- 
istration officials are openly promot- 
ing drug legalization and needle ex- 
change programs. 

Given the administration’s lack of 
commitment to pursuing a strong and 
unified antidrug program, it is no won- 
der that drug use is up. Nevertheless, 
the results of yesterday’s survey 
should force this administration to 
wake up and realize that they are play- 
ing with children’s lives. 


URGING A RESPONSIBLE DEBATE 
ON CRIME 


(Mr. SCOTT asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, on the 
issue of crime, I feel compelled to ask 
my colleagues whether our intent is to 
play politics or substantively and re- 
sponsibly address the issue. From the 
rhetoric I have heard in recent days, it 
seems that many of my fellow Members 
have chosen to follow the misguided 
lead of the Senate and enact gimmicks 
such as the ill-defined three-time loser, 
new mandatory minimum sentences, 
and requiring 13-year-olds to be tried 
as adults. 

I can only hope that when this body 
continues its deliberations on crime, it 
will resist the political posturing of 
those individuals more interested in 
campaign propaganda than preventing 
the crime that has robbed, raped, and 
murdered our communities. 

There is no evidence that the three- 
time-loser bill, or new death penalties 
will have any effect on reducing crime. 
Education and jobs, the very elements 
which received little attention in the 
$22 billion crime bill, have been proven 
to reduce crime. I invite everyone to 
step off of their pedestals and deal with 
this issue responsibly. Politics is for 
campaigns; it is out of place in a re- 
sponsible debate on crime. 
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DRUG USE STILL NATIONAL 
CRISIS 


(Mr. KYL asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Speaker, a new survey 
released by the Department of Health 
and Human Services of 51,000 high 
school students and eighth-graders 
shows drug use on the rise for the first 
time in over a decade. The Clinton ad- 
ministration has sent a confusing mes- 
sage about drugs, and our Nation’s 
teenagers are paying the price. The ad- 
ministration must make it clear that 
drug use is dangerous and Congress 
needs to back that message up with 
tough legislation. 

During the past year, through letters 
to drug czar Lee Brown and to Presi- 
dent Clinton, and through House Gov- 
ernment Operations Committee hear- 
ings on crime, I have urged the admin- 
istration to commit greater resources 
to fighting the war on drugs. 

The priorities of the Clinton adminis- 
tration unfortunately do not include 
promoting a tough, active antidrug 
strategy—the administration did not 
even appoint a drug czar until July last 
year and cut staffing for ONDCP by 80 
percent. 

The administration is trying to cut 
back on drug interdiction—last year it 
proposed cutting $200 million for De- 
partment of Defense drug interdiction 
efforts—particularly efforts to catch 
cocaine smuggled into this country 
from South America. This also sends 
the wrong message and places undue 
burden on State and local police who 
are trying to wage a war on drugs with 
scarce resources. 

Meanwhile, hardcore drug use is up 
and cocaine and other drugs continue 
to flow across our borders. Instead of 
sending a message of retreat, our Na- 
tion needs to reinvigorate our war 
against drugs. Along with other Repub- 
licans, I have introduced the Crime 
Control Act, which, among other 
anticrime initiatives, enhances sen- 
tences for drug-related crimes, will 
help keep drug dealers off the street 
and will impose the death penalty for 
drug kingpins. We owe our Nation’s 
youngsters no less. 


AMERICA’S GOAL ІМ HEALTH 
CARE REFORM: TO PROVIDE SE- 
CURITY FOR AMERICAN FAMI- 
LIES 


(Mr. RICHARDSON asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Mr. Speaker, a 
constituent of mine from Santa Fe re- 
cently wrote to me that she was work- 
ing full time, but her employer consid- 
ers her part time, to avoid paying 
health insurance. 

Health care reform is about finding a 
way for employees to receive health 
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benefits and enjoy the security of 
knowing that he or she and their fam- 
ily always will have health coverage in 
all circumstances. 

Mr. Speaker, Republicans are saying 
that health care reform is not a prob- 
lem. First they said there was no cri- 
sis. Now they are saying maybe they 
want to work with us on health care re- 
form. Now they are politicizing the 
survey about drug use among adoles- 
cents, a survey that basically was com- 
pleted early on in the Clinton adminis- 
tration. 

Mr. Speaker, it does not help to po- 
liticize our antidrug efforts. It does not 
help to politicize the health care issue. 
Let us get on with health care reform 
and keep the politics out of it. 

The debate on health care reform 
must not stumble on how we get to re- 
form but what we have when we get 
there. We must remember that people 
should not have to suffer from ridicu- 
lous concerns such as whether they are 
considered part-time ог full-time. 
Without health care reform, American 
families will still have some fear of an 
avoidable health crisis. Our underlying 
goal in health care reform should be to 
eliminate that fear. 


TRIBUTE TO 1ST LT. JOHN 
VINCENT POWER 


(Mr. BLUTE asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for one 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. BLUTE. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
today to pay tribute to an outstanding 
American who made the supreme sac- 
rifice for his country during World War 
II 


Fifty years ago today, as а platoon 
leader attached to the Fourth Marine 
Division during the landing and Battle 
of Namur Island, Kwajalein Atoll, Mar- 
shall Islands, ist Lt. John Vincent 
Power gave his life in an unselfish act 
of gallantry and valor above and be- 
yond the call of duty. 

While attempting to disable an 
enemy position, Lieutenant Power was 
severely wounded. Despite his wounds 
he continued the effort, fiercely and 
courageously charging the position 
until felled by enemy fire. 

For his valiant and brave efforts, 
Lieutenant Power received the Con- 
gressional Medal of Honor post- 
humously. 

Mr. Speaker, this fine American was 
born and raised in Worcester, MA, the 
seat of my congressional district. He 
attended the College of the Holy Cross 
and joined the Marine Corps after the 
attack on Pearl Harbor. 

This Saturday, Lieutenant Power's 
sisters, Mary Chandley and Patricia 
Rose, will gather with friends and com- 
rades at Holy Cross for a memorial 
mass and to present his Medal of Honor 
and citation to the College of the Holy 
Cross for display so that others may 
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honor his loyalty and commitment to 
the United States of America. 

Mr. Speaker, with great respect and 
deepest sincerity, I humbly honor Lt. 
John Vincent Power, Congressional 
Medal of Honor recipient, on the 50th 
anniversary of his heroic deeds. 

Mr. Speaker, for the record I include 
a citation commending First Lieuten- 
ant Power for his actions: 

CITATION FOR 18ST Lr. JOHN V. POWER 

For conspicuous gallantry and intrepidity 
at the risk of his life above and beyond the 
call of duty as platoon leader attached to the 
Fourth Marine Division during the landing 
and the battle of Namur Island, Kwajalien 
Atoll, Marshall Islands, February 1, 1944. Se- 
verely wounded in the stomach while setting 
a demolition charge on a Japanese pillbox, 
First Lieutenant Power was steadfast in his 
determination to remain in action. Protect- 
ing his wound with his left hand and firing 
with his right, he courageously advanced as 
another hostile position was taken under at- 
tack, fiercely charging the opening made by 
the explosion and emptying his carbine into 
the pillbox. While attempting to reload and 
continue the attack, First Lieutenant Power 
was shot again in the stomach and head and 
collapsed in the doorway. His exceptional 
valor, fortitude, and indomitable fighting 
spirit in the face of withering enemy fire 
were in keeping with the highest traditions 
of the United States Naval Service. He gal- 
lantly gave his life for his country. 


———— 


TRIBUTE TO MR. RALPH 
McCARTNEY 

(Mrs. MEEK asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend her re- 
marks.) 

Mrs. MEEK. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
pay tribute to Mr. Ralph McCartney, 
who resides in Overtown, FL in the 
17th Congressional District of Florida. 
Mr. McCartney, a community activist, 
is the last of eight children born to Lil- 
lian and Leon McCartney. He has been 
and is a major contributor to the com- 
munity of Overtown. Mr. McCartney 
may be best known for his eloquence in 
reciting great works of literature, how- 
ever, his most outstanding contribu- 
tions are from working behind the 
scenes. Of the many contributions that 
he has made to greater Miami, three 
McCartney activities have had, and 
will continue to have positive impacts 
on the people for years to come. 

First, there is the Edison Park Ele- 
mentary I-95 Overpass. As a result of 
the relentless efforts of Mr. McCartney, 
the Edison Park Elementary I-95 Over- 
pass was constructed. Young children 
no longer have to face the death-defy- 
ing temptations of taking a short-cut 
across I-95 to get to school. 

Second, the U.S. Department of De- 
fense Race Relations Institute. Because 
of the success of this program, those 
individuals who came through the 
Miami experience have a much more 
significant appreciation and under- 
standing of their role in making Amer- 
ica and the military a better place for 
all. 
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And third, the rebuilding of the 
Booker T. Washington School. The 
tireless work of Mr. McCartney, the 
late Dr. Johnny Jones, the school 
board, and the community, led to the 
successful rebuilding of the school. 

There is so much more that I can say 
about Mr. Ralph McCartney; however, 
his untiring drive to make our commu- 
nity a better place speaks volumes. 
When asked how he wants to be re- 
membered, he replies, That I was а 
McCartney.” 


URGING DEFEAT OF THE RULE ON 
DEPARTMENT OF ENVIRON- 
MENTAL PROTECTION ACT 


(Mr. MICA asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. MICA. Mr. Speaker, tomorrow 
the House of Representatives will have 
the opportunity to consider the most 
important regulatory reform issue fac- 
ing the 103d Congress. As we debate the 
elevation of EPA to a Cabinet level 
status, Congress has an opportunity to 
make some sense of the tidal wave of 
regulations that are bankrupting our 
State and local governments and put- 
ting commerce, industry, and agri- 
culture out of business. 

Tomorrow we will only have one op- 
portunity to allow risk assessment to 
be debated by the House. We must de- 
feat the rule which has banned our con- 
sideration of this last chance for regu- 
latory reform. We must defeat the rule 
if we want the voices of our Governors, 
mayors, and local elected officials to 
be heard. 

We must defeat the rule if we want 
American businesses, factories, and 
farms to be able to compete in domes- 
tic and international markets. 

I urge my colleagues to give risk as- 
sessment a chance. Defeat the rule and 
say “по” to unfunded Federal man- 
dates. This may be our last chance in 
this decade. 
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SUBSIDIES IN THE GATT PACT 


(Mr. EWING asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. EWING. Mr. Speaker, The GATT 
Pact provisions set a new and unneces- 
sary standard for industrial policy 
which is troubling to many Members. 
The GATT Pact, as approved by the 
Clinton administration, will increase 
Government subsidies by the European 
Common Market and by Pacific rim 
countries to the detriment of our own 
U.S. Government. We must either 
match these subsidies, putting pressure 
on our budget, already terribly over- 
pressured, or we must duck the issue 
and make American industries less 
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than competitive because of these sub- 
sidies with their overseas firms. 

Ladies and gentlemen, we fought 
hard to take subsidies out of the GATT 
negotiations as far as agriculture. It 
appears to me it is very unwise that 
the Clinton administration has given 
in on this issue. 

I say to President Clinton, 44 Sen- 
ators are right. Back off or risk losing 
support for the ratification of GATT. 


UNFUNDED MANDATES 


(Mr. BOEHNER asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute.) 

Mr. BOEHNER. Mr. Speaker, the U.S. 
Conference of Mayors was here last 
week. Do Members know what their 
No. 1 concern was? It was unfunded 
mandates. This week the National Gov- 
ernors Association is in town, and what 
is their No. 1 concern? Unfunded man- 
dates. 

When I go home and talk to small 
business owners, go home and talk to 
the people who live in my district, do 
Members know what their No. 1 con- 
cern is? It is the unending river of un- 
funded mandates and regulations com- 
ing out of Washington, DC. 

Many of these come from the EPA. 
This week Congress will consider 
whether we should elevate the EPA to 
Cabinet level status. Think about it, 
the Clean Air Act, underground storage 
tank regulations, the Safe Drinking 
Water Act, the Clean Water Act, all of 
these coming from the EPA, well-in- 
tentioned, well-meaning, but many of 
them have many unfunded mandates. 

Some of us here in Congress on both 
sides of the aisle want to offer an 
amendment this week that will require 
risk/benefit analysis to stop this silli- 
ness. But no, the leaders in Congress 
are saying we are not allowed to offer 
the amendment. There is going to be 
no consideration. 

There is more democracy today, la- 
dies and gentlemen, in the Moscow 
City Council than there is here in the 
Halls of Congress. What do we have to 
fear by debating and voting on an 
amendment that the majority of the 
Members of this Congress want? 

Mr. Speaker, it is time to take off 
the muzzle. It is time to have full and 
open debate about stopping unfunded 
mandates. 


UNION COUNTY’S RESPONSE TO 
CRIME 


(Mr. STEARNS asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. STEARNS. Mr. Speaker, in my 
State of Florida there is a desperate 
need for prison space and the funds to 
build correctional facilities. President 
Clinton called for a renewed effort to 
fight crime by focusing, in part, on the 
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criminal and incarceration. Today, I 
want to bring to his attention an inno- 
vative idea Union County, FL, has that 
has been ignored by the Justice De- 
partment. 

The Union County community has 
banded together to build, with no tax- 
payer moneys, a prison. The county 
has donated the land for the prison and 
will build to the specifications and re- 
quirements of the Federal prison sys- 
tem. The only ingredient missing is the 
Federal Government’s commitment 
that they will use the prison. Incred- 
ibly the Justice Department says it is 
not interested. 

This prison means jobs for this com- 
munity, costs the Federal Government 
nothing and will help keep criminals 
off the streets. It is exactly the kind of 
community response we need in this 
country but, Mr. Speaker, the Justice 
Department just is not interested. 


—— 
SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that today, follow- 
ing legislative business and any special 
orders heretofore entered into, the fol- 
lowing Members may be permitted to 
address the House, revise and extend 
their remarks, and include therein ex- 
traneous material: 

Mr. GONZALEZ, for 5 minutes; 

Ms. MCKINNEY, for 5 minutes; 

Mr. GONZALEZ on February 2 and 3, 
for 5 minutes; 

Mr. MCCLOSKEY, on February 2, for 
60 minutes; 

Mr. KOPETSKI, on February 2, 9, 23, 
and March 2, 9, 16, and 23, for 60 min- 
utes each day; 

Mr. OWENS, on every legislative day 
of the second session of the 103d Con- 
gress, 60 minutes each day. 

Mr. SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
VOLKMER). Without objection, so or- 
dered. 

Mr. WALKER. Reserving the right to 
object, Mr. Speaker, and I shall not ob- 
ject, but I just wanted to ask the gen- 
tleman from Texas a question regard- 
ing a matter of his committee. I am 
wondering why his committee has not 
yet indicated that they are going to 
schedule hearings into the Whitewater 
matter, which seems to a number of 
Members on our side of the aisle as 
being a subject matter that is going to 
be extremely important in understand- 
ing the savings and loan scandal. I 
know the gentleman has been always 
very interested in looking into that 
matter, has scheduled hearings on a 
number of aspects of that matter over 
the years, and has looked at times as 
closely at members of the President’s 
family that were involved in this mat- 
ter, and it strikes us as somewhat puz- 
zling that those kinds of hearings have 
not been held. I wonder if the gen- 
tleman can tell us whether he is going 
to schedule such things, and whether 
there will be meetings? 
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Мг. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALKER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Texas. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, even 
though the gentleman is out of order, 
plainly, I would respond this way: I 
would advise the gentleman that he 
should contact the minority leader of 
the Banking Committee for an exten- 
sive reply to that question. 

Mr. WALKER. Further reserving the 
right to object, the fact is that I have 
talked extensively with the gentleman 
and, of course, he cannot schedule a 
hearing on the matter. That is up to 
the chairman. And it is only once a 
hearing has been scheduled that sub- 
poenas can be used and the instru- 
ments of Congress can be used to look 
into these matters. And I am just ask- 
ing as a matter of courtesy when we 
might expect that we are going to deal 
with this matter in the same kind of 
depth that we have dealt with other 
savings and loan issues? 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, in due 
course, and as the mandate under the 
rules, the committee sees and finds a 
legislative purpose, the gentleman can 
be assured that despite any 
malconclusion on his part, it will be 
fully discharged. 

Mr. WALKER. Further reserving the 
right to object, I have not drawn any 
conclusion. I am trying to relate this 
to the matters that have been pursued 
by the committee with some vigor over 
the last several years, and find it puz- 
zling that on this matter there has not 
been the same level of enthusiasm to- 
ward scheduling hearings that was so 
evident in the past. And so I appreciate 
the gentleman’s response that this is 
going to happen in due course. I am 
wondering if he could be a little more 
specific on that, and that of course 
could mean that it would be years from 
now. Is this something that the gen- 
tleman intends to schedule yet in this 
Congress? 

Mr. GONZALEZ. As I said and repeat, 
the gentleman is not a member of this 
committee and, therefore, I can under- 
stand his lack of knowledge or under- 
standing either as to the activities of 
the committee in the past or present 
and, therefore, repeat my suggestion 
that the gentleman check individually 
with his own minority leader in the 
committee who will be informed imme- 
diately as to the pertinent and ger- 
mane hour and day and week whatever 
business the committee has in that re- 
spect. 
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Mr. WALKER. Further reserving the 
right to object, I certainly appreciate 
that. I have talked, as this gentleman 
has said, as I have said, to the gen- 
tleman, and as I understand it, the ma- 
jority staff at the present time is in- 
volved in no investigation of this mat- 
ter, that all of the investigation under- 
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way is being handled by the minority, 
and, of course, has been denied sub- 
poena power. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. If the gentleman 
will yield further, the gentleman is in 
gross ignorance. The majority staff was 
assigned initially to review, together 
with the minority staff, the jurisdic- 
tion and proper aspect under the inves- 
tigatory powers of the committee, the 
jurisdiction over the subject matter 
that the gentleman has reference to. 

Mr. WALKER. The majority staff is 
still actively involved in this inves- 
tigation? 

Mr. GONZALEZ. It is an error to say 
the committee staff or chairman has 
not and is not continuing to evaluate 
the situation from the standpoint of 
the jurisdictional powers of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. WALKER. Further reserving the 
right to object, so the gentleman is 
telling me that the majority staff is 
presently involved in active investiga- 
tion of the Whitewater matter? 

Mr. GONZALEZ. The committee con- 
tinues to review, as I have explained to 
your minority leader, and that is why I 
keep repeating. 

Mr. WALKER. I am looking for an 
answer to my question. Is the majority 
staff actively involved in an investiga- 
tion of the Whitewater matter? Has the 
chairman told the majority staff that 
subpoenas can be used in order to ob- 
tain materials? 

Mr. GONZALEZ. That is a different 
matter. 

The gentleman is not a member of 
the committee. Again, I would think 
the gentleman would not want to use 
this moment in order to obstruct the 
ordinary procedures at this time of the 
House when he can have all of his ques- 
tions to his satisfaction answered by 
the minority leader of the committee. 

Mr. WALKER. Further reserving the 
right to object, the gentleman is not 
obstructing any business of the House. 
The fact is that the House has no busi- 
ness today, and the House is proceeding 
to special orders. The gentleman made 
а unanimous-consent request, and the 
gentleman objects to find out where we 
stand on a matter which I believe is of 
some importance to the House and the 
Nation at the present time. 

The gentleman tells me that because 
Iam not a member of the committee it 
is not legitimate for me to ask these 
questions. I believe it is legitimate for 
any Member of this House to ask these 
kinds of questions of people who are 
the leaders of the House on matters of 
this type. 

The gentleman from Texas has been 
elected as leader of that committee, as 
the chairman of that committee. He 
has an obligation not only to the 
Democrats but to the whole House. The 
gentleman is simply asking a matter of 
scheduling. I am simply asking when 
we can expect this matter of major sig- 
nificance to the country to be inves- 
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tigated by the House Banking Commit- 
tee and to be the subject of hearings 
before the House Banking Committee, 
and the gentleman, I must say, so far 
in my view has been evasive to those 
questions, instead trying to turn it on 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

I think my question is fairly basic, 
fairly fundamental, and if the gen- 
tleman would simply give me some 
idea as to when this was going to take 
place, the work of the House of moving 
to special orders could go on imme- 
diately. So if the gentleman could sim- 
ply tell me when this year we can ex- 
pect those hearings, this colloquy can 
end. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. I think the gen- 
tleman understands that I cannot tell 
him at this precise moment when and 
if or under what circumstances the 
committee is going to set hearings 
other than those that have already 
been scheduled and announced in the 
regular order of the committee. Now, I 
do not see how I can answer questions 
that I have not already done so to the 
gentleman, of my ability to do so, 
other than as based by the gentleman’s 
statements revealing a lack of under- 
standing of the workings of the com- 
mittee, and that is why I repeat, the 
gentleman’s proper questions, and in 
order to get his proper response, should 
be in close contact with the minority 
leader, the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
LEACH], and I am sure you will have 
your questions very satisfactorily an- 
swered, and even though you are not a 
member of the committee, will be 
given equal notice when and if any set- 
ting is set. 

Mr. WALKER. Further reserving the 
right to object, I would tell the gen- 
tleman that the gentleman from Iowa 
(Mr. LEACH] has been very, very respon- 
sive in answering questions with regard 
to the minority’s position on this. 
However, the gentleman from Iowa 
does not have the same position in 
terms of scheduling that the chairman 
does. Only the chairman can schedule 
matters. The gentleman from Iowa 
cannot. 

That is the reason why I am asking 
the gentleman from Texas a scheduling 
question to which, thus far, I have not 
been able to get an answer. 

Under my reservation, I am happy to 
yield to the gentleman from Florida 
(Mr. STEARNS]. 

Mr. STEARNS. I thank the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania for yielding. 

The chairman of the Banking Com- 
mittee knows that I served 4 years 
under his chairmanship and how much 
I respect him. 

I would just point out to him, and I 
agree with the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. WALKER], the gentleman 
will remember when the BCCI scandal 
started, or any type of scandal in the 
newspapers, in very short order you 
would say to the committee that we 
will posthaste have hearings on this, 
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and in fact, you would say oftentimes 
that they will be this year. All I am 
saying is I think, and as I think the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania IMr. 
WALKER] is saying, that we have not 
only had an expose in the newspaper 
but we have also had a special prosecu- 
tor, and we are well down the road 
here. Yet the minority at this point 
has no idea when the Banking Commit- 
tee is going to do something. 

From your past experience that I 
have seen, you have been right on top 
of these situations, and I think, Mr. 
Chairman, it would help if you could 
say today on the House floor that there 
will be hearings this year. 

Mr. WALKER. Further reserving the 
right to object, I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Texas for a response. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. I have answered the 
best I can. The gentleman is asking me 
for a time fixed, and I cannot do that. 

Mr. STEARNS. Can you say it will 
occur before November 1? 

Mr. GONZALEZ. The first of what? 

Mr. STEARNS. November 1. Will 
there be hearings on this matter? 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Oh, listen, the du- 
ties that are incumbent on this chair- 
man are diligently complied with in ac- 
cordance with the sworn oath, the 
rules of the House, and the rules of the 
committee. 

Let me say this, since the gentleman 
makes an allusion to his having been a 
member of the committee, there is no 
relationship between such a thing as 
BCCI or BNL, if the gentleman will re- 
call, and if the gentleman will also re- 
call further, I first set hearings on 
BCCI and no Member showed up for the 
first hearings in 1990 and 1991, at which 
time the gentleman was a member of 
that committee. It was not until both 
cases, for whatever reason, and I do not 
print the newspapers, decided that it 
made news that you had such a furor, 
but by then, the committee had exer- 
cised its jurisdiction, and, in fact, pro- 
duced legislation. 

We do not have unlimited, and no 
congressional committee has unlimited 
right to investigate other than that 
which will form the basis for legisla- 
tion. You have to have a legislative 
purpose, and that is what we did. 

Just a minute; just a minute. The 
gentleman is mixing oranges, apples, 
and bananas when he makes allusion to 
these other cases. 

I think, if the gentleman would yield; 
would the gentleman continue to yield 
to me? 

Mr. WALKER. Further reserving the 
right to object, absolutely. I yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Do not worry about 
either this chairman setting the agen- 
da so as to comply with the rules that 
will call forth its proper jurisdiction 
over the subject matter that the gen- 
tleman has reference to. I assure you 
that I cannot give you a fixed date any 
more than I can tell you at this mo- 
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ment what exact date we are going to 
have the markup on two or three meas- 
ures that have been passed up by the 
respective subcommittees. This is a 
matter that depends on the scheduling 
not only of the House but also of the 
matters pending for full committee 
hearings. 

So if the gentleman is insinuating 
that for whatever reason I have not 
scheduled hearings on the so-called 
S&L, the Madison S&L because of some 
purpose deviating from that which has 
anteceded this case, the 1988 S&L so- 
called scandal, let me say the gen- 
tleman is in gross error and is being 
unjust. 

Mr. WALKER. Just to reclaim my 
time, and I will be happy to yield back 
to the gentleman, I made no allusion to 
that at all. I simply asked for a sched- 
ule. It simply seems to me that is as 
important as Silverado was, that it is 
in the same league as the Silverado 
scandal. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. I answered that the 
only thing I could not do in the request 
of the gentleman, when you wanted a 
time certain and a date, I cannot give 
you that. 

Mr. WALKER. I did not ask for a 
time certain and a date. I asked for 
something general: Will hearings be 
held this year? 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Yes, they will. 

Mr. WALKER. Yes, they will be held? 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Very simply, 
yves 

Mr. WALKER. Hearings will be held 
this year prior to the congressional ad- 
journment, is that correct, on the mat- 
ter of Madison Savings & Loan? 

Mr. GONZALEZ. I would hope so. 

Mr. WALKER. You are the one who 
schedules it. I have the assurance of 
the gentleman from Texas that this 
matter will be investigated by the 
House Banking Committee prior to ad- 
journment of this Congress? 

Mr. GONZALEZ. To the extent that 
the jurisdiction of the committee is 
properly exercised, yes, of course. The 
answer is yes. 

Mr. WALKER. And this matter, like 
the Silverado scandal and so on, does 
involve an S&L which is under the ju- 
risdiction of the committee? 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Once again, the gen- 
tleman is injecting a case that is not in 
point, just like BCCI and BNL, entirely 
different. 
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But we will not go into that now. I 
understand the gentleman. I think I 
have answered his question. 

Mr. WALKER. As I understand the 
gentleman’s answer, the Banking Com- 
mittee will hold hearings on the Madi- 
son Savings & Loan scandal sometime 
before the adjournment of Congress 
this year? 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Oh, 
that. 

Mr. WALKER. Good. 


long before 
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Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. ROTH. To my friend from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. WALKER] “You should 
live so long“ to see hearings in the 
Banking Committee on the Madison 
Savings & Loan. 

The reason I can tell you this 

Mr. WALKER. I just heard from the 
chairman he is going to hold them. I 
am holding him at his word. 

Mr. ROTH. I am giving you an inter- 
pretation here. I do not question the 
chairman of the Banking Committee, 
Mr. GONZALEZ. He is an honorable man. 
I like him personally. He is a personal 
friend. 

But you are asking the question, and 
I want to give you a frank answer. The 
answer, I can tell you, is, because you 
know Madison Savings & Loan cost the 
American taxpayers over $60 million, I 
mean we have a right to know not only 
as a Congress but as the American peo- 
ple why this savings and loan was kept 
open for 3 years after everyone knew 
that it was totally insolvent. 

Now, this morning we had a hearing 
in the Banking Committee. Congress, 
you know, has an obligation to exercise 
oversight on regulatory agencies. This 
morning we had Mr. Fiechter, head of 
the Office of Thrift Supervision, before 
our committee. I proceeded to ask him 
about the December letter that the mi- 
nority members—your friends—wrote, 
and asked, requesting copies of dozens 
of documents relating to the failed 
Madison Guaranty Savings & Loan. 

You know what he said? This is going 
to surprise you. He is not going to give 
those documents to the minority com- 
mittee. 

Mr. WALKER. Did he explain why? 

Mr. ROTH. Or the majority. You 
know, you are gong to be surprised be- 
cause I asked him, “Did you give those 
documents to— , and the chairman 
of our subcommittee interrupted and 
said, “Мг. Fiechter, you don’t have to 
answer those questions. That question 
can only be asked—that question can 
only be asked before the committee 
when we have that hearing.” 

Mr. WALKER. Now, if the gentleman 
will yield for just a moment? 

Mr. . Yes. 

Mr. WALKER. It is my understanding 
the way we could get those records 
would be to subpoena them. Is that 
right? In typical fashion, typical of 
what we have done before in this area, 
we have subpoenaed those kinds of doc- 
uments. 

Mr. ROTH. If the chairman of the 
Banking Committee and the commit- 
tee members acquiesce to that. 

Mr. WALKER. That is understood. 

Mr. ROTH. Yes. But other than that, 
they are not going to give those docu- 
ments. How is Congress ever gong to 
exercise sufficient oversight? How are 
the American people ever going to 
know? I do not want to 

Mr. WALKER. Let me yield to the 
gentleman from Texas, who wants to 
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reply here, and I will then be happy to 
yield later to the gentleman from Wis- 
consin. 

Mr. ROTH. It is the gentleman’s 
time? 

Mr. WALKER. It is my time. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. I thank the gen- 
tleman because I think the gentleman 
from Wisconsin must have forgotten 
that an integral part of the legislation 
we passed in 1989, which incidentally 
was called President Bush’s bill, in- 
cluded a section or a title that I in- 
sisted on and had to fight for it in the 
conference. Nobody seemed to want it. 
And that mandates a full, in-person re- 
port to the committees in the Senate 
and the House Banking Committee 
every 6 months when the House is in 
session, giving a full accounting of the 
Oversight Board. 

Now, that is the forum. And of 
course, what the gentleman has ref- 
erence to—his attending a meeting 
today—was a subcommittee, not the 
full committee. 

So I think that, in all fairness—— 

Mr. WALKER. But is the gen- 
tleman—was the subcommittee chair- 
man’s ruling right that when that bar 
comes in, that the minority has no 
right to ask for documents relating to 
the Madison S&L? Was that a proper 
ruling by the subcommittee chairman? 

Mr. GONZALEZ. I am not privy be- 
cause I do not belong to that sub- 
committee and did not attend the 
meeting. So I am not privy to the par- 
ticular ruling of that subcommittee 
chairman. But I dare sa 

Mr. WALKER. But you believe the 
minority would be entitled to those 
documents? 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Let me say, suffice 
it for the moment that the review I 
mandated in that amendment, because 
all through the years I had seen where 
Congress wanted to get reports after it 
organized a group like the RTC and the 
like, and I said, “Хо, this is going to 
have to be different. You are going to 
have to come up to us and give us 
every 6 months a full accounting.” And 
it would not be restricted to minority 
or majority as to what they would de- 
mand, what questions they would ask. 
So that is what I have reference to. 

Of course, we are going to have a 
hearing, but that is to be under the 
proper forum. 

Mr. WALKER. I think we have now 
figured out the great wisdom of the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. GONZALEZ] 
in demanding that kind of hearing. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Thank you very 
much. 

Mr. WALKER. And my question is: 
Does the gentleman from Texas believe 
that the minority is entitled to the 
documents that they requested based 
upon what the gentleman just told us, 
that this is an opportunity for the 
committee to review the realities of 
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that legislation, that now we are de- 
manding certain documents that relate 
to regulations that evidently somehow 
got us into a $60 million problem? And 
as I understand the gentleman from 
Wisconsin, those documents were de- 
nied to the minority today. 

Now, is the gentleman from Texas 
suggesting that that denial was proper, 
or is the minority in fact entitled to 
such documents? 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Well, first let me 
advise, if the gentleman would yield. 

Mr. WALKER. Of course, I would be 
happy to yield. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. I do not know spe- 
cifically what documents were being 
requested, and I do not want to know. 
But let me put it this way: If it were 
documents that I have seen listed as 
wanting, they have been accessible to 
the press, they have been accessible to 
the Justice Department. The Justice 
Department has been working on its 
angle of enforcing the laws, inciden- 
tally, the laws that we passed in 1989, 
1990, and 1991. 

So that the issue is not what new 
laws do we need; the issue is proper for 
that 6-months’ accountability by the 
Oversight Board. And that is what we 
intend to do. 

Now, if the documents—remember, 
this is a decision that the agencies 
make for themselves, we are not telling 
them, Do this or don’t,” as a major- 
ity. But ordinarily, the request is made 
under the jurisdiction and the aegis of 
the committee, the full committee, 
which involves the minority. 

So, what I am saying is everything 
should be available at a time when we 
have the oversight hearing that is due. 
In fact, it is overdue. 

Mr. WALKER. As I understand it—let 
me yield to the gentleman from Wis- 
consin because he has a better under- 
standing of this than I do. 

Mr. ROTH. I thank the gentleman. I 
thank the gentleman for yielding this 
time. 

In December we in the minority 
asked for certain copies of documents 
relating to the failures of the Madison 
Guaranty Savings & Loan because we 
felt that we had to exercise oversight 
to tell the American people why the 
savings and loan failed and cost the 
American taxpayers some $60 million. 
To this day the Office of Thrift Super- 
vision has not responded. So this morn- 
ing I asked, Are you going to re- 
spond?” They said, No,“ they are not. 

Mr. WALKER. They said that they 
were refusing to respond to the request 
for documents? 

Mr. ROTH. That is right. 

Mr. WALKER. Let me ask the gen- 
tleman from Texas: Does the gen- 
tleman think it is an appropriate posi- 
tion for that office to take? 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Again, I repeat, I 
am not privy to the specific request 
that was made. But there is no reason 
why. The proper time to interrogate 
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with questions and make fully account- 
able the OTS or the review board is 
when we have their mandatory appear- 
ance before the committee. 

Mr. WALKER. And that will come 
very quickly. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Absolutely. 

Mr. WALKER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Let me put it this 
way: as soon as it is reasonable to get 
everybody together. Remember that 
the Oversight Board consists of some of 
the main—the chairman of the Federal 
Reserve Board and some of the main 
Cabinet members. The Secretary of the 
Treasury, who is the chairman. Getting 
them together is our job. 

Mr. WALKER. Certainly by the end 
of the month. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Well, of course. It is 
mandated. We mandated it in the law. 

Mr. WALKER. And at that time a re- 
quest for documents would certainly be 
in order at that point. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Why not? 

Mr. WALKER. We would expect if the 
request is made by the committee, 
those document would be turned over, 
is that correct? 

Mr. GONZALEZ. I would think so. 
Now, there have been some subpoenaed 
by the grand jury. To what extent 
those overlap, I do not know. We can 
find out when we have the oversight 
hearing. 

Mr. WALKER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. ROTH. I thank my friend from 
Pennsylvania for yielding some more 
time. 

Let me just say that I am not trying 
to put a lot of pressure on the chair- 
man of the committee, Mr. GONZALEZ. 
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I realize he is under a heck of a lot of 
pressure. I mean, when I see that the 
Speaker of the House is saying, no, he 
will not have hearings, I say to my 
friend from Pennsylvania—I mean I 
think it is the Speaker of the House 
that we have to talk to. He is the one 
that said, “Under no conditions will we 
have hearings; this is not going to be 
brought up in Congress.” 

And I know the White House has 
some interest in this, so I know there 
is a lot of pressure here. But, quite 
frankly, I also feel, if I may be so bold 
as to say I think there is a real coverup 
going on, too—I mean how long are 
these documents going to be held? 

Mr. GONZALEZ. If the gentleman 
would yield here—— 

Mr. ROTH. I just want to finish my 
statement. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. WALKER. Let me yield to the 
chairman for just a second. 

Mr. ROTH. OK. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Let me say this. 

Mr. ROTH. OK. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. I vigorously decry 
the gentleman’s implication that there 
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is a coverup. In the first place, Mr. 
Speaker, I did not know what the 
Speaker did or did not do. He has not 
contacted me. Nobody in the adminis- 
tration has contacted me, either the 
President himself, or any of his subal- 
terns. Nobody has; nobody will. And 
any effort made will not subtract one 
hair’s breadth from my prescribed 
duty, which I think I know full well. 

Mr. WALKER. Well, I thank the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. GONZALEZ] for 
that explanation, but I mean what puz- 
zles us, I say to the chairman, and I 
will come back to the gentleman from 
Wisconsin in a minute, but, for in- 
stance, as I understand it right now, 
you are seeking details with regard to 
some vulture funds from the fourth 
largest Spanish bank in that you have 
already asked the Federal Reserve, and 
the J.P. Morgan and Co., and others, to 
cooperate with the committee in that 
investigation. We just think that the 
same level of effort that is going into 
the vulture fund question at a Spanish 
bank might be devoted to Whitewater, 
and we have not seen that level of ac- 
tivity out of the committee. 

I think that is the concern that the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. ROTH] 
may be expressing. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Well, if the gen- 
tleman would yield, would it suffice for 
me to say that the gentleman should 
not be deceived by premature conclu- 
sions as to promptness or activity in 
that respect? 

Mr. WALKER. I must say that is 
comforting, and I appreciate it. 

If I have understood the gentleman 
correctly, the gentleman has commit- 
ted to us that we are going to have 
hearings on Whitewater before the end 
of this congressional session, that the 
matter of bringing people in for a re- 
view of the oversight committee is 
going to take place before the end of 
the month. 

Mr. Speaker, it seems to me that this 
has been helpful. It has been helpful to 
me in terms of beginning to understand 
that schedule whereby we can begin to 
get some of these questions answered. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. I appreciate that. 

Mr. BONIOR. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALKER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan. 

Mr. BONIOR. Well, I do not think the 
debate is helped at all by the gen- 
tleman, if I might say so with due re- 
spect, from Wisconsin, who suggests 
there is a coverup here. There has been 
completed cooperation by the White 
House in this. They have agreed and 
have turned over documents. They 
have agreed to have a special prosecu- 
tor. That special prosecutor that has 
been appointed is a Republican of stat- 
ure who was a former DA from the 
State of New York, and to come onto 
the floor and to suggest that there is a 
coverup is absolutely wrong. It is erro- 
neous, it is scurrilous, and it has no 
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part in the debate that is taking place 
on this issue. 

Mr. ROTH. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. WALKER. I control the time, and 
I am happy to yield to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. ROTH. Mr. Speaker, I respond to 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
BONIOR] by saying the White House has 
agreed to a special prosecutor, yes, but 
they were dragged in kicking and 
screaming, and, as far as the House not 
having hearings, why every newspaper 
in the country carried Speaker FOLEY’s 
comments that we are not going to 
have hearings on this issue in the 
House. So, it is a matter of public 
record. 

Mr. WALKER. But, reclaiming my 
time, I think the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. GONZALEZ] has made very 
clear that he does not plan to follow 
the Speaker’s directive on this, that 
the committee is, in fact, going to hold 
hearings on this matter. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Once again will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALKER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Texas. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. I do not know, and I 
am not privy to, exactly what was at- 
tributed to the Speaker. What I read 
down in my hometown in San Antonio 
was a cryptic motive saying that the 
Speaker did not think it was necessary 
to form a bicameral committee. 

Mr. WALKER. I do not think so ei- 
ther. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. That is right, and 
that is all I know. 

Mr. WALKER. And the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. GONZALEZ] has never 
hesitated to hold hearings despite the 
fact that his leadership did not particu- 
larly agree with him. 

So, I mean I can take him at his word 
that, if he says there are going to be 
hearings held on this matter before the 
end of this congressional session, I 
think it is clear that the gentleman 
from Texas will probably hold those 
hearings. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. I appreciate that, 
and I appreciate the gentleman having 
the trust and confidence that the hear- 
ings will be in accordance with the pre- 
scribed rules, the power and limita- 
tions on every one of our committees, 
and, in consonance with that, of course 
we are. 

Naturally. 

Mr. WALKER. Mr. Speaker, I with- 
draw my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 


ANNUAL REPORT ON THE STATE 
OF SMALL BUSINESS—MESSAGE 
FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
VOLKMER) laid before the House the fol- 
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lowing message from the President of 
the United States; which was read and, 
together with the accompanying pa- 
pers, without objection, referred to the 
Committee on Small Business, and or- 
dered to be printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I am pleased to present my first an- 
nual report on the state of small busi- 
ness. This report covers data for fiscal 
year 1992, a period of slow economic re- 
covery that occurred just before my 
Administration took office. 

Small businesses create many new 
jobs and are an important part of our 
Nation’s economic growth. That is 
why, in my first address to the Joint 
Session of the Congress, I proposed 
some of the boldest targeted incentives 
for small business in history. These 
measures will benefit not only small 
businesses, but the American work 
force, our Nation’s economy, and our 
international competitiveness. 

At the same time, we must under- 
take some major corrective efforts. As 
small business owners will testify, the 
best thing the government could do for 
small business and the economy is to 
reduce the deficit. The primary goal of 
the economic program is to set the 
economy on the proper course for the 
short- and long-term future. Deficit re- 
duction and shifting consumption to 
investment are the ways to accomplish 
that goal. 

Reducing health care costs while en- 
suring that all Americans have access 
to health care is another national im- 
perative. I have said it before: bringing 
health spending in line with inflation 
would do more for the private sector 
than almost any incentive or tax cut 
we could promote. At the same time, 
we must find a way to provide health 
care for everyone. Currently two-thirds 
of the Americans without health insur- 
ance аге employed—many in small 
businesses. My health care task force 
has evaluated many proposals to en- 
sure that health care is available to 
small business employees and afford- 
able for small business owners. It will 
take time to change our health care 
system, but we are taking the impor- 
tant first steps. 

We will also need to keep looking for 
better ways to provide for workers 
upon retirement. As this report docu- 
ments, pension plans, like health plans, 
are much less available and affordable 
in small businesses. And as the baby 
boom generation moves toward retire- 
ment, issues related to Social Security 
and pension plan availability take on 
new urgency. 

Beyond these long-range efforts, I 
have asked the Congress to join me in 
investing in small business and eco- 
nomic growth through specific tax in- 
centives, capital formation initiatives, 
enterprise and empowerment zones, 
technology investments, and education 
and job training efforts. 

To encourage long-term investment 
in small business, I supported—and the 
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Congress passed—a 50-percent tax ех- 
clusion on capital gains from invest- 
ments in qualified small business stock 
held for at least 5 years. This incen- 
tive, which will help small businesses 
raise critically needed capital, is pro- 
jected to create 80,000 new jobs over the 
next 5 years. I also favored such an ex- 
clusion for investment in small busi- 
ness venture capital firms targeting in- 
vestments to minority-owned busi- 
nesses. Another small business incen- 
tive I supported increases the section 
179 expensing limitation from $10,000 to 
$17,500, which will enable a number of 
smaller firms to purchase equipment 
needed for modernization and growth. 

My Administration supports easing 
the regulatory burden on small firms 
so that more of the time spent filling 
out paperwork—especially complicated 
or duplicative paperwork—can be used 
for more productive activities. There 
are a number of measures we can take. 
We have already simplified the com- 
putation of certain taxes such as the 
alternative minimum tax and we have 
eased the safe harbor rules related to 
the individual estimated tax. And we 
can ensure that Federal agencies com- 
ply with the Regulatory Flexibility 
Act, which requires them to assess the 
effects of their proposed regulations on 
small firms. 

Recent low interest rates have made 
resources more available to consumers 
for purchasing the products and serv- 
ices of American business and have 
made loans somewhat less expensive 
for the business community. In addi- 
tion, I have proposed a number of 
measures to make capital more avail- 
able to small business. To ease the 
“credit crunch” faced by many small 
firms, new provisions are loosening re- 
strictions on banks so they can more 
easily make “сһагасбег” loans, easing 
appraisal requirements for real estate 
used as collateral for small business 
loans, eliminating overlapping Federal 
regulations on lending institutions, 
and establishing an appeals process for 
banks and consumers who believe they 
have been unfairly treated by regu- 
lators. 

Small and minority-owned businesses 
would also benefit from a strengthened 
system of community development 
banks. A proposed Community Devel- 
opment Banking and Financial Institu- 
tions Fund would support investment 
in community development financial 
institutions (CDFIs). These CDFIs 
would be a source for loans and tech- 
nical assistance to individuals and 
businesses in communities underserved 
by traditional lending institutions. 

Another way we plan to support the 
growth of new small enterprises, espe- 
cially in economically depressed areas, 
is through the establishment of 
empowerment zones, enterprise com- 
munities, and rural development in- 
vestment areas. The zones and commu- 
nities will be nominated by State and 
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local governments and chosen on a 
competitive basis after certain criteria 
based on population, geographic area, 
and poverty level are met. Businesses 
in these designated communities can 
take advantage of expanded tax-ex- 
empt financing. Businesses in 
empowerment zones will be given addi- 
tional employment credits and tax in- 
centives. 


Only by fully developing our techno- 
logical and human resources can we ex- 
pect to be leaders in the international 
marketplace. That means investment 
in technology and worker skills. 


There are a number of actions we can 
take to remain technologically com- 
petitive. We can extend the research 
and experimentation tax credit to en- 
courage more research activities by 
American small businesses. I would 
like to see an expansion of the Small 
Business Innovation Research program, 
which, as documented in this report, 
helps channel Federal research funding 
to innovative small firms. I support a 
strong Small Business Technology 
Transfer program in which small busi- 
nesses work with Federal laboratories 
and universities to develop promising 
technology and introduce it into the 
marketplace. The manufacturing ex- 
tension centers we have proposed 
would help small- and medium-sized 
businesses evaluate new manufacturing 
technology. And Га like to see an ex- 
pansion of the Commerce Department’s 
Advanced Technology Program, which 
provides matching grants to companies 
working on generic technology. Fi- 
nally, we need to speed up computer 
networks and coordinate Federal infor- 
mation and telecommunications pol- 
icy. 


We are looking at innovative ways to 
employ, train, and provide for a work 
force second to none. To begin with, we 
have extended the targeted jobs tax 
credit, which is available to employers 
who hire economically disadvantaged 
youth and members of specific at-risk 
groups. But that is just a small part of 
a large picture: many State, local, and 
private groups are experimenting with 
innovative ways to develop and train a 
competitive work force for the 2166 
century. 


Clearly, our Nation faces many chal- 
lenges. Fortunately, we face them with 
an almost limitless resource—the vari- 
ety and ingenuity of the American peo- 
ple. If we can meet our national chal- 
lenges with the energy and innovative 
spirit of America’s small business own- 
ers, we will be doing very well. So I en- 
courage the Members of Congress, to- 
gether with young people and small 
business owners and all Americans to 
reach into your imaginations: dream 
boldly and begin something new. 

WILLIAM J. CLINTON. 
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THE 135TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
MENGER HOTEL 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. GONZALEZ] is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
happy purpose I have today in rising 
for 5 minutes to honor a great institu- 
tion in the heart of my district in San 
Antonio, TX, the Menger Hotel. 

Mr. Speaker, this hotel is no ordi- 
nary hotel, beginning with the very 
fact that it is located right next to the 
Alamo, and it was built 23 years after 
the fall of the Alamo. But even more 
than its location, Mr. Speaker, the ho- 
tel’s uniqueness and greatness stems 
from the fact that it has served San 
Antonians and visitors to San Antonio 
for 135 continuous years. 

Mr. Speaker, the hotel was built by 
German immigrants. A little known 
fact is the great historical importance 
of this section of Texas to the tremen- 
dous immigration streams that came 
from Germany right before, and espe- 
cially after, the revolutions of 1848 in 
Germany. Another fact, by way of pa- 
renthesis, is the first Polish settlement 
in the United States was not up here in 
the Northeast or Northwest. It was 49 
miles southeast of San Antonio in a 
place known as Spana Maria. But the 
German settlers came by the old Port 
of Inola that no longer exists. It was 
wiped out by a hurricane long ago. 

Mr. Speaker, there were very diverse 
streams. In fact, in 1856 it was esti- 
mated that San Antonio’s population, 
one-third of it, was German immi- 
grants. 

I went to the junior college way 
back. My gosh, I better not tell my col- 
leagues how many years ago, but it is 
over 55, and it was in the building that 
was constructed about 125 years ago 
known as the German-English School, 
and there are these fine Gothic struc- 
tures out of limestone which has been 
the favorite building material in that 
part of Texas from the great limestone 
quarries up in the hills north of San 
Antonio. 
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In fact, when I went to the San Anto- 
nio Junior College then in the middle 
193075, we had one class that was taught 
by Ms. Cope. That was German, and I 
took it. When I first went to school, I 
did not know a word of English. Span- 
ish was the mother tongue, and I knew 
German. So all I could speak was Span- 
ish and German. Then through the 
years, through disuse, I managed to 
keep from getting rusty in Spanish but 
І am afraid not in my German. 

So San Antonio became a site that is 
still historic. In fact, right there in the 
downtown area not far from there, all 
you have to do is drive by it and see 
these tremendous structures, the old 
homes of the old Deutschvolk, meaning 
German folk, made out of that lime- 
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stone structure. It is beautiful. It is in 
the area known now as the King Wil- 
liams area, which is an historic area. 
But up until World War I it was known 
as Wilhelmstrasse, King William 
Street, but then it was changed with 
the fervor and the hatred and the fear 
from the war. Every time we go to war 
we have to demonize somebody, and 
the Germans did become the demons in 
World War I and World War II. So they 
changed the name from Wilhelmstrasse 
to King William. You can go by there 
and see it for yourselves, and I hope my 
colleagues will sooner or later go there. 

It was built, as I said, by Wilhelm 
Menger and his wife, Mary Guenther 
Menger. After Mr. Menger died, the 
widowed Mrs. Menger ran a boarding 
house in downtown San Antonio, and 
the fact is that Mr. Menger had origi- 
nally started with a brewery. All of the 
original breweries were really not in 
Milwaukee, but there were these Ger- 
man breweries in San Antonio that 
came from good old Germany. To this 
day San Antonio is the site of the two 
last breweries in Texas, Long Star and 
Pearl. Both were founded by German 
brewmasters. That was later, of course. 

But Mr. Menger had that brewery, 
and it was out of that history and the 
popularity of that beer that they fi- 
nally built this limestone structure. 
The original structure is still there 
partially, but it has been modernized, 
and they have additions where you 
have all of those facilities today. Many 
Presidents have visited it. Gen. Robert 
E. Lee took his favorite horse, Travel- 
ler, and rode it into the lobby of the 
Menger Hotel. Teddy Roosevelt orga- 
nized the Rough Riders when he stayed 
there at the Menger. We have had 
about four or five Presidents who 
stayed there. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
VOLKMER). The time of the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. GONZALEZ] has ex- 
pired. 


MUSTARD GAS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Florida [Mr. Goss] is rec- 
ognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. GOSS. Mr. Speaker, when the 
Secretary of Energy announced her in- 
tention to open all records on secret 
Government radiation tests involving 
unwitting victims, Americans under- 
stood that a terrible wrong had been 
committed and Government has an ob- 
ligation to attempt to make things 
right. That simple understanding of 
justice holds equally true for the vic- 
tims of secret Government World War 
П mustard and lewisite gas tests on 
U.S. military personnel. 

After nearly 50 years of denial and 
bureaucratic inaction, in 1991 the Gov- 
ernment admitted its responsibility for 
conducting these secret tests without 
the full, informed consent of its sub- 
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jects. Federal agencies, including the 
Departments of Veterans Affairs and 
Defense, have finally begun to assist 
victims suffering from long-term 
health problems. In fact, just last week 
the Department of Veterans Affairs, 
under the leadership or Secretary Jesse 
Brown, issued proposed regulations to 
make good on its promise to help many 
of these veterans. Today, there is a 
pretty clear picture of what happened 
to hundreds—and possibly thousands— 
of men during World War П. At that 
time, amid fears of an enemy chemical 
attack, the U.S. Navy—(and likely the 
other armed services as well)—em- 
barked on a program to test the effec- 
tiveness or protective clothing against 
impregnation by mustard gas and lew- 
isite. In gathering the needed subjects 
for these tests, volunteers were solic- 
ited, under the guise of testing summer 
clothing and with the attractive prom- 
ise of extra weekend liberty passes. 

Once committed to the program, 
these 17- and 18-year-old trainees sud- 
denly ceased to be volunteers. They 
were fitted with gas masks and suits, 
and ordered into gas chambers for re- 
peated exposure to lethal gases. Docu- 
mentation confirms that the tests went 
beyond studying the effectiveness of 
the clothing and masks, and moved 
into a study of how much exposure a 
man could take, the infamous “Мал- 
Break” test. In many cases the protec- 
tive equipment failed. 

When these volunteers were no 
longer needed, or when they were too 
sick to continue, the men were sent 
back to their posts without proper 
medical follow-up. They were sworn to 
secrecy and threatened with courts 
martial if they revealed the true na- 
ture of their exposure to anyone, even 
to their own physicians. Did this hap- 
pen in America? Given the classified 
status of this test program, the record- 
keeping about who participated, levels 
of exposure, and injuries sustained is 
woefully incomplete and sometimes 
nonexistent. 

After decades of silence and illness, 
some ventured to speak out about what 
their Government had done to them, 
the lies, the exposure, the threats, and 
the neglect. When they sought re- 
dress—and assistance for their medical 
problems—they were rebuffed. First 
came the denial, then the stonewalling, 
then the “Сее, we wish we could help, 
but * ж ** 

According to VA rules, in order to re- 
ceive compensation for a disability. 
you had to show that the medical prob- 
lem was the result of your service. In 
the case of the mustard gas victims, 
who had no paper trail for their plight, 
this was practically impossible, a trag- 
ic catch-22. 

But a few persisted, Nat Schnurman, 
for one, of Richmond VA. Armed only 
with his computer, his telephone, and 
his freedom of information rights as a 
U.S. citizen, he gathered enough boxes 
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and boxes of records to prove that he 
and thousands of others had indeed 
been used as human guinea pigs. 

Finally, after national media atten- 
tion, in 1991 the VA began to change 
the rules and commissioned a long- 
term study into health problems asso- 
ciated with exposure to lethal gases. In 
1993, with the release of that study, the 
Department of Defense officially re- 
leased all participants of these tests 
from their oath of secrecy. Now we are 
in the final stages of bringing help to 
those who have waited so long. 

In my office, we have heard from 
hundreds of men and their families 
from around the country. They all tell 
similar tales of lies, deception, and be- 
trayal. They need medical help; they 
want recognition; they deserve respect 
and gratitude. Once we ensure that 
they have access to the medical care 
they have earned, we have one more 
mission to complete—and that is to 
provide them with an official com- 
mendation for their service. Already, 
more than 50 of my colleagues have 
joined in cosponsoring H.R. 1055, legis- 
lation to do just that. I urge all Mem- 
bers to sign onto this effort so we can 
finally do what’s right. 

This is still America—we do not re- 
write history to cover our mistakes. 
We do what is right. 


INTRODUCTION OF THE CODE OF 
CONDUCT BILL 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
woman from Georgia [Ms. MCKINNEY] is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Ms. MCKINNEY. Mr. Speaker, on No- 
vember 18, Senator Hatfield and I in- 
troduced a simple little bill known as 
the code of conduct bill. Today we 
launch that bill for congressional and 
public support. 

The code of conduct bill merely es- 
tablishes an eligibility requirement for 
receipts of U.S. arms, sort of like an 
international Brady bill. If a govern- 
ment is undemocratic, fails to protect 
human rights, engages in acts of ag- 
gression, and does not participate in 
the U.N. Conventional Arms Register, 
then that government would not qual- 
ify to receive U.S. weapons unless, of 
course, the President requests an ex- 
ception from the code for national se- 
curity reasons. 

Now is the time for us to set stand- 
ards on who gets to buy U.S. weapons 
of real destruction. Our farmers want 
international markets, our small busi- 
nesses want to engage in international 
trade, and our corporations seek a safe 
investment climate. The Somalias, 
Haitis, and Zaires of the world cannot 
be our partners in trade when anarchy 
prevails. The President has set forth 
the challenges of the new world order 
in his State of the Union Address, and 
we know how destabilizing prolifera- 
tion can be. We see what arms рго- 
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liferation has done on our streets right 
here at home. Now that the cold war is 
over, it is time to invest, invest in 
medicine and in technology, invest in 
education and in our children, invest in 
America’s new future, and make the 
world safe, safe for democracy. 


TRIBUTE TO DR. J. WAYNE REITZ 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
VOLKMER), Under a previous order of 
the House, the gentleman from Florida, 
Mr. STEARNS is recognized for 5 min- 
utes. 

Mr. STEARNS. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
this evening to pay tribute to one of 
the finest men I have ever met, and one 
of the most important men in the his- 
tory of our Nation’s great univer- 
sities—Dr. J. Wayne Reitz, president 
emeritus of the University of Florida. 
His passing, on Christmas Eve, 1993, 
was a tremendous loss for his family, 
the university and the many people 
who knew him well. 

For more than 60 years, Dr. Reitz sat 
on the faculty of the University of 
Florida, and from 1955 to 1967, he 
served as president of the university. 
He is widely credited with leading that 
institution to the forefront of our Na- 
tion’s schools of higher learning. 

His achievements at the university 
were many. Under his leadership, UF 
flourished, making great strides in re- 
search, faculty quality, student 
achievement, facilities and contribu- 
tions to the larger community. And, he 
guided the university peacefully 
through the years of desegregation 
with graciousness and fairness. Largely 
by the example he set, an historic in- 
justice was corrected, and the univer- 
sity truly became one with all the peo- 
ple of our State. 

It would be a mistake, however, when 
counting the accomplishments of Dr. 
Wayne Reitz, to look only at his 12 
years of service as president of the in- 
stitution. 

For he accomplished much before and 
much after those years of service. I 
have met virtually every one of his 
successors, and each one stressed that 
his contributions to the university con- 
tinued until the day the God he so 
strongly believed in called him home. 

In the years after his retirement, Dr. 
Reitz served as president emeritus of 
the University of Florida. But, I be- 
lieve that the current president of the 
university John Lombardi described 
his role better when he called him “the 
Spirit of the University.” 

Dr. Reitz was a living dictionary of 
virtues—decency, accomplishment, hu- 
mility, graciousness, kindness, fairness 
and optimism. He served as a model for 
what a man, a university, and a com- 
munity should strive for. He was a man 
of conscience and a strong moral com- 


pass. 
I had the good fortune to get to know 
Dr. J. Wayne Reitz well in the last 5 
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years of his life. And, I can honestly 
say that it was an honor to have been 
able to call him my friend and to have 
served as his representative. 

Dr. Reitz and I did not always agree 
on every question we discussed, but I 
have known few men with whom it 
could be such a pleasure to sometimes 
disagree. More often than not, how- 
ever, I found his views to be words of 
wisdom, and I know that he made me a 
better public servant. 

I would hardly do Wayne Reitz jus- 
tice, though, if I left anyone with the 
impression that the man was some 
type of idealistic academician. Because 
one of Wayne’s greatest virtues was his 
simplicity and down-to-Earth manner. 

At his funeral, one of Wayne’s oldest 
friends, George Caranasos, read from a 
letter from Dr. Reitz to a geriatrician 
who asked him what his secret was to 
his high level of vigor, interest, and ac- 
tivity in life. 

Dr. Reitz responded, listing 12 short 
points. None was mystical or the prod- 
uct of an elaborate theory, but rather 
all were practical and applicable to all 
our lives. 

I would like to share these points 
with the House, in the hope that we 
can all benefit from his wisdom. 

1. Have a wife to love and adore, who looks 
after your welfare and provides a home of 
peace and beauty. Keep close to your chil- 
dren even though they are no longer home. 

2. Arise regularly and take more than a 
mile walk before breakfast, preferably every 
day, but at least four times a week. A great 
time to do this is near sunrise when the birds 
are singing. 

3. Have more to do each day than can get 
done. 

4. Be active in a church even if you cannot 
support totally its theology. 

5. The things you do should involve goals 
and the support of causes which cannot be 
achieved in a lifetime as well as assistance 
to and concern for community needs, friends 
and others. 

6. Save some time to work in the garden 
because the companionship of plants has 
much to offer. 

7. Read widely, enjoy good music and keep 
abreast of national and international affairs, 
and do not spend too much time in front of 
the TV. 

8. View life positively and look for the 
good in people rather than their limitations. 

9. Cherish and enjoy the company of 
friends. 

10. Follow a balanced diet and be ever mod- 
erate in eating and drinking. 

11. Maintain a sense of humor. 

and 12. Таке a modest amount of time to 
enjoy outdoor recreation, such as playing 
golf, hunting or fishing. 

Last, I would like to quote the 12186 
psalm which the many who gathered at 
Dr. Reitz funeral read together. It 
speaks our fondest prayers for this man 
who gave us so much: 

I lift up my eyes to the hills— 

from where will my help come? 

My help comes from the Lord, 

who made heaven and earth. 

He will not let your foot be moved; 

he who keeps you will not slumber. 

He who keeps Israel will neither slumber nor 
sleep. 
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The Lord is your keeper; 

the Lord is your shade at your right hand. 
The sun shall not strike you by day, 

nor the moon by night. 

The Lord will keep you from all evil; 

he will keep your life. 

The Lord will keep your going out 

and your coming in 

from this time on and forevermore. 


WHO NoW SPEAKS FOR THE SPIRIT OF THIS 
UNIVERSITY? 


J. WAYNE REITZ (1906-1993) 


When we came to Gainesville, we recog- 
nized immediately that this university has a 
different spirit, a different character than its 
peers. In most ways, America's great public 
universities share the same features: many 
students, beautiful campuses, quality fac- 
ulty, excellent facilities, lively campus and 
cultural lives, and often college towns. We in 
Gainesville have all these. 

Even so, this place has a different quality 
about it. Our enthusiasm for the university 
and its work seems greater, our anger and 
resentments muted; our optimism seems 
stronger, our aspirations higher, our compas- 
sion deeper. The faculty, assembled from the 
best the nation can provide, give us strength 
and intellectual depth; the staff, committed 
to the university’s mission, give us support; 
the students, drawn from the most optimis- 
tic state in the nation, give us hope and en- 
ergy; but how, I wondered, does all this 
produce our special character? 

Then I met J. Wayne Reitz. Formal, gra- 
cious, charming, and low key, Wayne dem- 
onstrated the sense of purpose and the core 
values that symbolize for me what is so pow- 
erfully attractive about the University of 
Florida. My continuing conversation with J. 
Wayne Reitz over almost four years con- 
tained no secrets, no special knowledge, 
nothing but the core values of a great uni- 
versity. A treasury of stories and anecdotes, 
of the living history of this university as it 
began its expansion into the ranks of major 
American public universities, J. Wayne Reitz 
saw this place not so much with the analyt- 
ical eye of the empire builder as with the en- 
thusiasm of the inventor. 

Of course he understood about academic 
quality, about student quality, about the 
need for buildings, support, libraries, and a 
dynamic campus and community life. Of 
course he knew about the finances of the 
university and the need to insert this provin- 
cial institution into the mainstream of 
American and international academic af- 
fairs. Of course he hired good faculty, sup- 
ported the development of the university's 
fundamentally critical research base, and 
brought the university into the contem- 
porary mainstream of academic and intellec- 
tual affairs. 

For eleven years his work on these fun- 
damental university issues reinvented us as 
a place of substance and created the opportu- 
nities for his successors to move this univer- 
sity into the top rank of American public 
universities. Were that his only contribu- 
tion, we would celebrate his achievements 
with enduring enthusiasm. 

DR. JOHN LOMBARDI, 
President, University of Florida. 


“YES, THERE IS A HEALTH CARE 
CRISIS” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. BONIOR] is 
recognized for 60 minutes. 
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Mr. BONIOR. Mr. Speaker, for those 
of our guests who are watching the pro- 
ceedings, they should know we areina 
section of the proceedings called Spe- 
cial Orders. 

The legislative business of the House 
today has concluded. This time avail- 
able at the end of legislative business 
affords those of us an opportunity who 
feel strongly about issues, subjects, to 
speak out. 

Members of the House as well as the 
Senate are located in their committees 
and their task forces and their offices 
and are pursuing the business of the 
country. 

Mr. Speaker, this past week we found 
out what happened to the former advis- 
ers of President George Bush. 

And I have good news and bad news 
to report. 

The good news is that the people who 
urged George Bush, during the depths 
of the recession 3 years ago to say 
“there is no recession * * * they have 
found jobs.” 

That’s the good news. 

The bad news is, it looks like they’ve 
all found jobs as health care advisers. 

And once again, they’re proving that 
they have their fingers firmly planted 
not on the pulse, but on the elbow of 
the American public. 

For it was exactly 1 week ago to- 
night, that in response to the Presi- 
dent’s brilliant State of the Union Ad- 
dress; in which the President described 
the urgent need for fundamental health 
care reform; in which he talked about 
the millions of sick children who go 
untreated because their parents can’t 
afford health insurance; in which he de- 
scribed the 81 million Americans with 
preexisting conditions, who either 
can’t afford coverage, can’t get cov- 
erage, and can't switch jobs; and the 
millions of American families and 
small businesses who face ever-rising 
insurance premiums; and the rising 
Medicare and Medicaid costs that are 
crowding out public investment on jobs 
and education and training and re- 
search; and the waste and price 
gouging and high drug prices dragging 
on the system today. 

After the President described all 
that, and presented his plan to provide 
guaranteed private health insurance 
that can never be taken away. 

A leader from the other side in the 
other body went on television to de- 
liver the response, looked the camera 
straight іп the eye, and said, “America 
has * * * no health care crisis.” 

Let me say that one more time, Mr. 
Speaker, in case you missed it. 

Last week a leader from the other 
side in the other body said—in a state- 
ment that has been repeated since then 
by many of our colleagues on the other 
side of the aisle: ‘‘America has * * * no 
health care crisis.” 

It was a statement worthy for nomi- 
nation in the George Bush wing of the 
Out-of-Touch Hall of Fame. 
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I can see it now: 

1929, Herbert Hoover, “Рговрегібу is 
right around the corner.“ 
1974, Richard Nixon, 

don’t prove a thing.” 

1991, George Bush, ““Тһеге is no reces- 
sion.” 

And 1994, the leader from the other 
body, “Тһеге is no health care crisis.” 

Nearly 60 million Americans are 
without health coverage at some time 
each year, and the best response the 
other side can come up with is: Take 
two aspirin and call us in 3 years. 

Mr. Speaker, the American people de- 
serve better. 

They deserve health insurance that 
will always be there for them—guaran- 
teed private health benefits that can 
never be taken away. 

In the past year, we've heard a lot of 
numbers and statistics used to drama- 
tize the health care crisis. 

But we've got to remember that 
health care is more than just numbers 
and statistics, more than just reim- 
bursement formulas and hospital 
beds—it’s the real lives of real people. 

Democrats, Republicans, and Inde- 
pendents—it doesn’t have anything to 
do with party, and it doesn’t matter 
where you come from—this health care 
crisis, in one way or another, affects us 
all. 

No health care crisis? 

Tell that to Siegfried Hoffman, a 
Michigan resident who was one of 50 
brave Americans—one from every 
State in the Union—who came to the 
Capitol last week to tell their stories. 

Three years ago, Mr. Hoffman was 
training for a marathon when he was 
diagnosed with Lou Gehrig’s Disease. 
Today, he can barely walk. But last 
week, he moved slowly across the room 
with the aid of a cane, just to show 
that he still can. 

He took the microphone and said: 

I did everything right. For 28 years, I 
didn't miss a single day of work. For 28 
years, I didn’t miss a single insurance pay- 
ment. But when the time came, and I needed 
my health insurance to be there for me, I 
couldn't get any benefits. I had to hire a law- 
yer to get the insurance company to pay my 
costs. 

Then he said: 

I wonder what happens to people who can't 
afford a lawyer or can't afford health care 
coverage? 

Mr. Speaker, tell Mr. Hoffman there’s 
no health care crisis. Tell him that it 
can’t happen to any one of us. 

Tell Joyce Heneage of Houston, TX. 
She was working full-time 4 years ago 
when she was diagnosed with cancer. 

After spending many months in the 
hospital, one day here employer pre- 
sented her with an ultimatum: either 
quit or be fired. 

Just because she got sick, she lost 
her job, she ran through her savings, 
she lost her house, and today she’s 
homeless and penniless and living in a 
mission. But she'll proudly tell you 
that she’s working for that room. 


“These tapes 
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Here’s a woman who worked hard, 
who paid her taxes, who did everything 
right, and when she needed help, she 
was left out in the cold. 

And the real kicker, Mr. Speaker, is 
this: Joyce’s employer was one of the 
major hospitals in the United States. 

Mr. Speaker, tell Joyce that there’s 
no health care crisis. Tell her it can’t 
happen to any one of us. 
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It reminds me of a group of women 
who in my own district came to visit 
me a few years ago, five of them, all 
single mothers. All worked in a nursing 
home. All were represented by a labor 
union and were making about $5 an 
hour. None, not one, had health insur- 
ance. They were taking care of our 
mothers and our fathers and our grand- 
parents. Not one. 

One woman told me with tears in her 
eyes, “І go to bed every night saying a 
prayer that my son doesn’t become 
ill.” Tell them that we do not have a 
health care crisis. 

Tell Bob and Michele Peterson from 
Potomac, MD. 

Their 9-year old son was diagnosed 
with a potentially fatal blood disease 
and needed a bone marrow transplant. 
So far the bills to care for their son 
have exceeded $800,000. But the family 
found out halfway through that their 
insurance policy has a lifetime limit— 
and won't pay more than $250,000. 

This was an upper-middle-class fam- 
ily with good health insurance—and 
now they’re forced to hold community 
fundraisers to raise the money that 
will keep their son alive—because they 
can’t find another insurance company 
who will cover his preexisting condi- 
tion. 

For those Members who are not 
aware, as the President said a week 
ago, I think the number was 76 percent 
of us have lifetime limits on our insur- 
ance policies. It could happen to any 
one of us or any one of our loved ones 
in our families. 

Michele says with tears in her eyes, 
“I thought we were safe. I thought we 
were in the clear. Now, we have $700,000 
in bills—and nobody will cover us.” 

Mr. Speaker, tell the Petersons that 
there is no health care crisis. Tell them 
it can’t happen to any one of us. 

Tell Erma Zimmerman, from Sioux 
City, IA. Her husband was working as a 
carpenter when, at age 50, he was diag- 
nosed with Alzheimer’s disease. 

He lost his job, and not too long after 
that, lost his health insurance. The 
family ran through their life savings 
and now Erma is saddled with debts, 
her husband is in a nursing home, and 
she’s worried she may end up on wel- 
fare. 

She says: There's really little that 
can be done for my husband now. But 
hopefully my appearance in Washing- 
ton can help make a difference for 
those who follow.” 
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Mr. Speaker, tell Mrs. Zimmerman 
that there is no health care crisis. Tell 
her that it can’t happen to any one of 


us. 

Finally, tell JoAnn Cayce from 
Thornton, AR. She’s known as the 
Mother Theresa of Arkansas. For 42 
years, like her mother before her, 
JoAnn has been volunteering to help 
the working poor in rural Arkansas. 

Her own daughter contracted cancer 
and was given 6 weeks to live, but she 
has survived. 

She has seen firsthand the devasta- 
tion of this health care crisis. And last 
week she said: Lou know, I can’t af- 
ford a plane ticket to fly the leader 
from the other body to Arkansas. But 
if he’s willing to come here, Га be 
happy to buy him a Greyhound bus 
ticket, and ГІ take him around here, 
and ГІ show him the health care cri- 
sis.” 

Mr. Speaker, you can’t tell JoAnn 
that there’s no health care crisis. Be- 
cause she knows it can happen to any 
one of us. 

You don’t need to travel to Washing- 
ton, DC, to hear about a health care 
crisis. Just go to your local hospital. 
Talk to the people in your local barber 
shop. Talk to your neighbor. 

We all know somebody who has a 
health care horror story. 

And we all know we have got a 
health care crisis in this country. To 
suggest anything else is to be dishonest 
with the American people, because 
they know we have a crisis. 

And I’m happy to say, I think the 
message is starting to get through. 
After the public outcry that followed 
his first statement last week, the lead- 
er from the other side in the other 
body is starting to back away from his 
no crisis line. 

It just goes to show how strongly the 
public feels about this issue. 

I know there are still some who are 
convinced that we don’t have a health 
care crisis, that we don’t need fun- 
damental reform. 

But we can’t let a few doomsayers 
and naysayers derail the whole process. 
It’s taken us nearly 60 years to get to 
this point and we can’t turn back now. 
We've got to move forward. 

Mr. Speaker, it’s time for us to get 
beyond the rhetoric, to get beyond the 
blind partisanship, and work together 
to solve this problem. 

Nothing is worse than the system— 
not the care, but the system—we have 
now. 

I know there are details that need to 
be worked out. I know that there’s 
going to have to be compromise—but 
there’s one thing we must never com- 
promise and that is guaranteed private 
health care coverage that can never be 
taken away. 

In a USA Today poll released today, 
79 percent of the American people— 
four out of every five Americans—said 
that they want a plan that guarantees 
health insurance for all. 
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And 73 percent said the President 
should veto anything less. 

That is why this card is so impor- 
tant. 

This card guarantees a comprehen- 
sive benefits to every American that 
can never be taken away. 

With no lifetime caps. 

With this card, if you lose your job or 
switch jobs, you're covered. 

If you leave your job to start a small 
business or retire early, you’re covered. 

If you have a preexisting condition, 
or a family member gets sick, even if 
it’s a life-threatening illness, you're 
covered. 

And if an insurance company tries to 
drop you for any reason, you're still 
covered—because that will be illegal. 

That is the ultimate goal of health 
care reform—to give all Americans the 
peace of mind to know that no matter 
what happens, health care will always 
be there for them. 

And as we move forward in this de- 
bate, I hope we can all remember that 
health care isn’t just about numbers 
and statistics, it’s about the real lives 
of real people. 

It’s about the gentleman with Lou 
Gehrig's disease from Michigan and the 
woman with cancer from Texas. 

It’s about the parents from Maryland 
and the woman from Iowa, and the tens 
of millions of people like them whose 
lives and fortunes will be riding on 
what we do here the next 7 months. 

Nothing we do in this Congress will 
be as important. 

Nothing we do will be more long-last- 
ing. 

Nothing we do will touch the lives of 
more people than health care reform. 

We have a crisis. And a crisis re- 
quires leadership, it requires deter- 
mination, and it requires coverage. 

And in the months to come, I hope 
we all have the courage to do what it 
right. 

Because the future of our children 
and the future of our country depends 
on it. 


RECESS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Pursu- 
ant to the provisions of clause 12 of 
rule I, the House will stand in recess 
subject to the call of the Chair. 

Accordingly (at 1 o’clock and 54 min- 
utes p.m.), the House stood in recess 
subject to the call of the Chair. 
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AFTER RECESS 


The recess having expired, the House 
was called to order by the Speaker pro 
tempore [Mr. VOLKMER] at 6 o’clock 
and 10 minutes p.m. 
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PERMISSION FOR COMMITTEE ON 
APPROPRIATIONS TO FILE RE- 
PORT ON EMERGENCY SUPPLE- 
MENTAL APPROPRIATIONS, 1994 


Mr. DIXON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the Committee on 
Appropriations may have until mid- 
night tonight, February 1, 1994, to file 
a privileged report to accompany a bill 
providing emergency supplemental ap- 
propriations for fiscal year 1994, and for 
other purposes. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
VOLKMER). Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Califor- 
nia. 

Mr. MYERS of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, 
reserving the right to object after 
spending 3 hours this afternoon in the 
Committee on Appropriations, I cer- 
tainly am not going to object, but I do 
reserve all points of order on this legis- 
lation. 

Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reserva- 
tion of objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from California? 

There was no objection. 


COMMUNICATION FROM THE 
CHAIRMAN OF THE COMMITTEE 
ON WAYS AND MEANS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore laid be- 
fore the House the following commu- 
nication from the chairman of the 
Committee on Ways and Means: 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, DC, February 1, 1994. 
Hon. THOMAS 8. FOLEY, 
The Speaker, House of Representatives, Wash- 
ington, DC. 

DEAR MR. SPEAKER: This is to formally no- 
tify you pursuant to rule L (50) of the Rules 
of the House, that my Committee has been 
served with a subpoena issued by the United 
States District Court for the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

After consultation with the General Coun- 
sel to the Clerk, I have determined that com- 
pliance with the subpoena is consistent with 
the privileges of the House. 

Sincerely yours, 
DAN ROSTENKOWSKI, 


Chairman. 
COMMUNICATION FROM THE 
CHAIRMAN OF THE COMMITTEE 


ON WAYS AND MEANS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore laid be- 
fore the House the following commu- 
nication from the chairman of the 
Committee on Ways and Means: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, DC, January 26, 1994. 
Hon. THOMAS S. FOLEY, 
The Speaker, House of Representatives, 
Washington, DC. 

DEAR MR. SPEAKER: This is to formally no- 
tify you pursuant to rule L of the rules of 
the House that a member of my Committee 
staff has been served with a subponea issued 
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by the United States District Court for the 
District of Columbia. 

After consultation with the General Coun- 
sel to the Clerk, I have determined that com- 
pliance with the subpoena is not inconsistent 
with the privileges and precedents of the 
House. 

Sincerely, 
DAN ROSTENKOWSKI. 


COMMUNICATION FROM THE HON- 
ORABLE CHARLES B. RANGEL OF 
NEW YORK, MEMBER OF CON- 
GRESS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore laid be- 
fore the House the following commu- 
nication from the Honorable CHARLES 
B. RANGEL, a Member of Congress: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, DC, January 26, 1994. 
Hon. THOMAS 8. FOLEY, 
ee House of Representatives, Washington, 


DEAR MR. SPEAKER: Pursuant to Rule L 
(50) of the Rules of the House, this is to for- 
mally notify you that my office has been 
served with a subpoena for employment and 
salary records of a staff person. The sub- 
poena was issued by the Supreme Court of 
the State of New York, in connection with a 
civil case on a personal injury claim. 

After consultation with the General Coun- 
sel, I have determined that compliance with 
the subpoena is consistent with the privi- 
leges and precedents of the House. 

Sincerely, 
CHARLES B. RANGEL, 
Member of Congress. 


ELEVATION OF EPA TO CABINET 
STATUS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Florida [Mr. Mica] is rec- 
ognized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. MICA. I thank the Speaker for 
allowing me to reclaim my time in this 
special order, which I think is ex- 
tremely important to the House of 
Representatives and to the people of 
this great Nation. 

You know, I came to this body just a 
year ago with many hopes and dreams 
and aspirations that we could, in fact, 
change some of the ways and reform 
some of the manner in which Congress 
conducted the people’s business. 

Here we are on the eve of an oppor- 
tunity that I consider a great oppor- 
tunity for this body and my colleagues 
to consider probably the most impor- 
tant regulatory reform issue of the 103d 
Congress. 

Tomorrow, when we consider the 
question of elevating the EPA to Cabi- 
net-level status, we will have an oppor- 
tunity to cast several votes. One of 
those votes will be on the rule. That is 
an important vote because, if I may, I 
would like to discuss the history of 
how we got to that situation and how 
the questions of regulatory reform will 
be reflected in our actions tomorrow on 
this House floor. 

As a member of the Committee on 
Government Operations, I became con- 
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cerned after a number of hearings 
about the lack of direction, the waste, 
fraud, and abuse, the lack of focus in 
our Department of Environmental Pro- 
tection. EPA, I found very quickly 
after a number of hearings, was an 
agency out of control, an agency with- 
out focus. As we considered in my com- 
mittee, the Committee on Government 
Operations, the question of elevating 
that agency to Cabinet-level status— 
and it will be the 15th Cabinet-level 
status designated in the U.S. Govern- 
ment—the question came to mind: How 
could we bring some focus, how could 
we bring some direction to this embat- 
tled and misdirected, misguided agen- 
cy? Time and time again I heard re- 
peated that we must seek a way to ad- 
dress the problem of regulatory reform 
in EPA and within Government. 

Now, I cannot come here before the 
House and say that I can change every 
agency of Federal Government, nor do 
we have the opportunity to make those 
changes. But tomorrow, for the first 
time in many years and probably in 
this decade, we will elevate the EPA to 
Cabinet-level status, and it is my wish 
and my desire to ask my colleagues to 
join with me tomorrow to defeat the 
rule that brings to the floor the EPA 
elevation legislation without a risk- 
cost-benefit analysis amendment. 

What we were asking our committee 
to decide—and we had the votes to do 
that within the Committee on House 
Government Operations—is simply add 
an amendment that says that EPA 
shall look at the risk-cost-benefit anal- 
ysis and analyze the implementation of 
new regulations in that light. 

What is the risk? What is the cost? 
What is the benefit? Do this simple 
analysis process. 

We offered that amendment. As is 
now history in this body, we were ruled 
out of order because the amendment 
was ruled nongermane. Again, I might 
say at this point, in committee I of- 
fered that amendment with a gen- 
tleman from the other side of the aisle, 
who had his name first on the amend- 
ment, the gentleman from California 
[Mr. Сомртт], who has done а remark- 
able job, I might say, in presenting this 
issue to the Congress and to the Amer- 
ican people. 

But we offered that in committee in 
a bipartisan fashion, and we were re- 
jected. We did get a small concession 
that a hearing be held on the issue, and 
I might tell my colleagues and the 
American people that that hearing was 
held today. But that hearing was no ex- 
cuse for inaction by this Congress. 
That hearing was merely an airing of 
some of the side in the debate. 

What took place next was our re- 
questing before the Committee on 
Rules the opportunity to bring this 
question to debate before the floor of 
the House of Representatives. 

What happened here was, again, the 
door was slammed, we were denied the 
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opportunity to bring forth to the House 
of Representatives an amendment, an 
opportunity to discuss here in the 
Halls of the people’s Representatives’ 
Chamber the important question of 
how we reform this agency as we ele- 
vate it to this Cabinet-level position. 

We repeatedly asked the Committee 
on Rules to consider a number of ver- 
sions, including one version which I 
drafted, and we had the gentlewoman 
from Florida [KAREN THURMAN], my 
distinguished colleague, who was at the 
forefront of that effort before the Com- 
mittee on Rules. My name appeared 
second. 

Again, we were denied the oppor- 
tunity. 

A rule came forward, and in that rule 
we may have an opportunity to debate 
tomorrow, and that is one reason that 
I asked that this rule be sent back to 
the Committee on Rules to give the 
American people and this Congress an 
opportunity to hear a debate on this 
important issue. 

The manner in which we are going to 
conduct the people’s business in this 
agency has a tremendous impact on the 
daily lives of every citizen in this Na- 
tion. Just this week we have had the 
Governors from around the United 
States meeting in Washington, and 
they have discussed the various issues 
confronting us. Some are very impor- 
tant, like health care; but even within 
that health care package that has been 
presented by this administration are 79 
unfunded Federal mandates. 

But within the discussions and delib- 
erations and even prior to the discus- 
sions by the Governors that took place 
here, the Governors wrote to the mem- 
bers of the committee and wrote me 
and said, ‘Congressman MICA, we need 
a risk assessment amendment. We need 
risk assessment language so that on 
EPA, as an agency when it is elevated 
to Cabinet level and you address this 
question, is something we have some 
handle on and so we know what the 
costs are and what the benefits are as 
we add more regulations and more un- 
funded mandates to our local govern- 
ments. 

Today the Governors’ Association 
met again, and today they reaffirmed 
their commitment to risk assessment 
provisions enacted hopefully by this 
Congress. Again we will not have many 
opportunities to discuss this issue. 

Before I go any further in this special 
order, I do want to also pay tribute to 
the courage of Senator BENNETT JOHN- 
STON, who in the other body had an 
identical amendment passed known as 
the Johnston amendment, which re- 
quires a risk-cost benefit analysis be 
conducted by EPA, and that was passed 
by a 95-3 vote. 

I learned this today in the hearing as 
Senator JOHNSTON came before our 
committee and testified in the special 
hearing on risk assessment prior to the 
vote tomorrow: He said that he 
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thought he had worked out ап agree- 
ment by the administration; he 
thought he had worked out the provi- 
sions by which this was an acceptable 
approach to bring some regulatory re- 
form, to bring some focus, to bring 
some guidance to this misguided agen- 
cy, the Environmental Protection 
Agency, and to bring some of the costs 
in line to our State and local govern- 
ments and to our business, industry, 
and agriculture, which have been so 
heavily impacted by the rules and reg- 
ulations promulgated and set forth al- 
most weekly by the EPA over these 
years. But he told our committee that 
has been abandoned. Now they have 
been fighting this, and they are fight- 
ing the rule so that tomorrow we will 
not have an opportunity to bring this 
matter before the House. 

They campaigned from the President 
on down, to the First Lady, of course, 
the Environmental Protection Agency 
Administrator, Carol Browner, who 
even went into the home district of Mr. 
Сомртт during the recess to talk to his 
constituents. 

But really all the king’s horses and 
all the king’s men cannot change the 
tide in what is taking place here in our 
country. 

Again, let me say that I have some 
statistics on what this costs every fam- 
ily. The cost of government regulation 
has gone just totally through the ceil- 
ing. Let me give you a Heritage Foun- 
dation report of 1992. Just listen to 
these figures, if you will. The aggre- 
gate costs of Federal regulation are 
now estimated as somewhere between 
$881 billion and $1.6 trillion annually. 
This burden, which now trivializes and 
rivals the tax burden, imposes costs of 
between $8,388 and $17,134 per house- 
hold. So regulation has become, next to 
taxation, one of the biggest burdens 
imposed by the Congress on the Amer- 
ican public, and we will not have the 
opportunity to debate this if we do not 
send that rule back and ask for fair- 
ness, ask for an opportunity for regu- 
latory reform. 

Again let me say that this may be 
the only time in this Congress that 
this question is addressed. We have 
heard threats from the opposition who 
said that this will never see the light of 
day. But I can assure the Members that 
it will see the light of day on this 
issue, because of its financial impact to 
every citizen, to every farmer, to every 
industry, to every individual in this 
country. The burden is now becoming 
awesome. 

What is remarkable about this is 
that we are not discussing this prob- 
lem, this problem that has such an im- 
pact on jobs, such an impact on Amer- 
ican competitiveness. More than 
NAFTA, more than any trade agree- 
ment that we could concoct and devise 
with our trading partners, regulation 
and regulatory reform are things that 
this Congress must address. So again 
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all we are asking for is the opportunity 
to be heard and to have this debate 
take place here. 

Another factor in this matter is that 
for the average citizen, the average 
homeowner across this land, the big- 
gest item in the property tax bills that 
are being passed on in water bills and 
sewer bills are all these regulations. 
And the question is: Do some of these 
things make sense? 

I heard Senator BENNETT JOHNSTON 
today when he testified before our com- 
mittee so eloquently describe some ri- 
diculous extremes this agency has gone 
through. He cited the examples that 
have cost us so much. For example, he 
talked about Сагһоп-14 regulations 
that were promulgated and issued by 
EPA that have cost us $3 billion, and as 
to the amount of Сагһоп-14 that they 
ended up regulating, actually more oc- 
curs in the human body than the EPA 
was regulating, and they spent $3 bil- 
lion on this escapade. 

On toxic dump clean up, Senator 
JOHNSTON gave an eloquent example of 
problems and costs that have been in- 
curred by EPA regulations. For exam- 
ple, we spent millions and millions of 
dollars to decide whether you can eat 
dirt for 70 days or 240 days. This is the 
type of regulation that your tax dollar 
is being spent on. 

There is the example we have seen of 
the clean up of asbestos. We spent $53 
billion on asbestos, and come to find 
out, after they had sent out all these 
rules and regulations and requirements 
for change out and everything, actu- 
ally disturbing the asbestos can be 
more harmful to health and safety in 
many cases in the removal process 
than leaving it in place. 

Then on the questions that Senator 
JOHNSTON also brought up, there was 
the regulation of arsenic. EPA wants 
to regulate 2 to 3 parts per billion of 
water allowed in arsenic versus 30 
parts. Thirty parts of arsenic, which 
sounds like a horrible toxic substance, 
30 parts per billion is about the amount 
of arsenic you get out of eating one 
plate of shrimp. 

These are the kinds of exercises that 
the Environmental Protection Agency 
has spent billions of your tax dollars 
on. 

Let me say here that I consider my- 
self someone who is interested in the 
environment. I consider myself some- 
one who is interested in leaving this 
planet and our great land in better 
shape than we found it in, and also for 
the future of my children and future 
generations. I am not here as someone 
who is opposed to the environment. I 
am a Member who thinks that we 
should be concerned about what EPA 
focuses its attention on. We have only 
limited resources in our Federal Gov- 
ernment, and we must address some of 
these issues. 

Mr. TAUZIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. MICA. I yield for just 1 minute. 

Mr. TAUZIN. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
join my friend tonight in this special 
order and first of all congratulate him 
for the very courageous position he and 
many others in this body are taking in 
support of the risk assessment amend- 
ment. 

As the gentleman knows, the fight 
has been led on the Senate side, as the 
gentleman just mentioned, by my own 
Senator, Senator BENNETT JOHNSTON. I 
happen to be the sponsor of the same 
bill on the House side. The gentleman 
has been a leader, as the House knows, 
on this issue in the House. 

It is critical that we get this issue 
addressed at some point. I and others 
tomorrow are going to join the gen- 
tleman in opposition to this rule be- 
cause the rule denies us a chance to 
give Americans that debate on whether 
or not the environmental policy should 
be balanced against the needs of hu- 
mans and property owners, make sure 
that in fact we do not cost people out 
of business and their jobs and their 
livelihoods. I want to congratulate the 
gentleman on his effort. 

I also will be urging a “по” vote оп 
the rule because we will not have a 
chance to offer a takings amendment, 
because so often the rulings of EPA 
and Corps of Engineers on the Wetlands 
404 Permit Section, amount to takings 
of private property. When the Corps 
and the EPA come along and tell you 
that you cannot use your property any 
more because the public has a bigger 
interest in it than you do, that is a 
taking as far as Iam concerned. 

These risk assessments, these 
takings ought to be addressed when we 
put the EPA Cabinet level. We ought to 
oppose this rule tomorrow and give 
this Nation a much needed debate on 
these topics. 

Mr. MICA. I cannot tell you how 
much I appreciate your comments and 
thank the gentleman for adding his 
words of support here tonight. It is 
true that other amendments relating 
to property rights, relating to un- 
funded mandates were also ignored in 
this, and this is not a partisan issue. 
This is an issue that affects every man, 
woman and child, every business, every 
local government. 

And you are so correct, too, in that if 
we do not address this here, it will con- 
tinue. And it will only get worse, be- 
cause we have the Clear Air Act com- 
ing up for renewal, clean water, 
Superfund and other questions of prop- 
erty rights and unfunded mandates 
that will not go away. 

So again, I thank you so much for 
taking time to come to the floor and 
express your support. 

Mr. TAUZIN. If the gentleman will 
continue to yield, I think it was Bar- 
bara Walters and Hugh Downs who did 
one of their 20/20 shows and interviewed 
people in California who lost their 
homes to the fires not too long ago. 
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And who lost them because they were 
forbidden to do what in previous years 
they had been ordered to do, which was 
to disc around their homes the brush 
and the bushes that were a cause of 
these brush fires. They were not al- 
lowed to do it. In fact, they were for- 
bidden to do it because of the Endan- 
gered Species Act suddenly came along 
and protected a thing called a Kan- 
garoo Rat. 

To homeowners who violated the law 
and disced around their homes, they 
saved their homes. Others who followed 
the law did not protect their homes 
and lost them. That kind of cost is real 
to us in our society. The people in the 
Northwest who lost their jobs in the 
mills to the Spotted Owl controversy, 
the fishermen in the Gulf of Mexico 
who lost their fishing boats, some com- 
mitted suicide over the fact they could 
not pay the bills anymore because they 
were required to pull a tab in their net 
in order to comply with the EPA regu- 
lation. 

Those are real costs in our society. 
We ought to know these costs. We 
ought to understand the risk, when we 
go about providing necessary environ- 
mental protections in our society. 

I wish you good fortune in this effort. 
I hope tomorrow we can debate this 
rule and give this Nation a chance to 
debate those costs, those risks, the 
kind of assessment that ought to be 
made before we push forward with 
heavy-handed Government regulations 
into the lives of human beings, particu- 
larly those who live in the wet and wild 
environments of our country, as во 
many do in my native Louisiana. 

Mr. MICA. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman from Louisiana for his kind 
remarks. I cannot tell him how much I 
appreciate his support. Again, the bi- 
partisan fashion in which this is being 
offered, because we have a real problem 
and we need real solutions. We should 
have this issue discussed on the floor of 
the House of Representatives. 

I know that Members are under a tre- 
mendous amount of pressure, that var- 
ious individuals in high positions have 
contacted them in support of defeating 
the position I have taken here, that to- 
morrow we expect the Vice President 
to come up and meet with the freshmen 
Democrat Members and arms will be 
twisted. But I am asking Members to 
hold strong and that we also, in the 
best interests of the American people, 
that we address this issue, that if we do 
nothing else in our terms, whether it is 
one term or 10 terms in Congress, that 
we seek to improve the question of reg- 
ulatory reform, which has become such 
a burden. 

Before the gentleman had added his 
support, I was giving the House several 
areas in which I felt that there are just 
almost humorous and, actually, it can- 
not be humorous, because it is so cost- 
ly to the taxpayer, but frivolous man- 
dates and regulations that are set forth 
by EPA. 
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For example, under the Safe Drink- 
ing Water Act, every water system in 
the Nation is required to monitor for 
DBCP, the herbicide used on pine- 
apples, which are grown only in Ha- 
waii, unless a specific waiver is ob- 
tained. 

The waiver is expensive and difficult 
for the water system and expensive, 
again, for the State, which has to judge 
the merits of the waiver application 
and tailor its program accordingly. 

Look at the hoops that we make our 
local governments go through, our 
water supply systems, and the expense 
this adds to the people’s water bills and 
their utility bills and just the cost to 
business and industry which is astro- 
nomical. 

What is interesting is, with all the 
things that EPA regulates, because 
they are unfocused, because they do 
not have a risk assessment policy in 
place that is working, examples like 
the contaminant that we just recently 
had in the water in Washington and 
also is responsible for the death of 40 
people in Milwaukee and drove a mil- 
lion residents in the Washington area 
to drink only bottled water for 4 days, 
that particular chemical contaminant 
is not regulated by EPA. 

In a 1986 law, Congress set forth 83 
other specific chemical contaminants 
that are required to regulate, but the 
one that has caused death and incon- 
venience and tremendous expense they 
do not regulate. So again, we have ex- 
ample after example of an agency out 
of control. 

I would like to submit for the 
RECORD additional examples of EPA 
regulatory craziness and costliness to 
the American taxpayers. Again, tomor- 
row we had an opportunity to be heard 
on this issue. Again, I do not stand 
here alone in support of this. I do have 
many colleagues that support me and 
many associations who support me. 

As I mentioned, the National Gov- 
ernors Association, which, of course, is 
a bipartisan organization, is in favor of 
conducting risk assessment for new en- 
vironmental regulations. They faxed 
me a copy of their recommendation, 
and their recommendation reads: 

It is recommended that the federal envi- 
ronmental policy be based on a clear set of 
priorities and that the Federal Government 
commit to certain principles when adopting 
new environmental mandates. 

This is just the beginning of their 
recommendation and their support of a 
risk assessment, which I will also sub- 
mit for the RECORD. 

The U.S. Conference of Mayors, in a 
resolution adopted June 22, 1993, said, 
“Ве it further resolved that the United 
States Conference of Mayors calls on 
the Congress and the President to per- 
form risk assessment and cost benefit 
analysis on all legislation which re- 
quires mandates on State and local 
governments.” 

The U.S. Conference of Mayors, inter- 
estingly enough, I have another docu- 
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ment here on the stationery of the mu- 
nicipality of Anchorage, and this letter 
was sent to Senator JOHNSTON in sup- 
port of his amendment. 

It says, “Mayors from 49 States have 
signed this letter because we need your 
help. Something must be done early in 
the 103d Congress to assure that envi- 
ronmental protection investments are 
made where they accomplish the great- 
est good.” And here I have the names 
of numerous Mayors throughout the 
Nation. 

The National Association of Coun- 
ties, one of the most prestigious orga- 
nizations in the United States, at the 
root of local government, that rep- 
resents over 3,000 counties across this 
great Nation, sent a letter to my col- 
league, the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. MOAKLEY], chairman of the 
Rules Committee, urging him to allow 
the Mica amendment to be offered as 
part of the EPA Cabinet level elevation 
bill. They explained in their letter how 
they are drowning in regulations and 
that my amendment, the Міса amend- 
ment, would offer them some hope. 

Here is what they said in their letter, 
again, on behalf of over 3,000 county 
governments, which attempt daily to 
comply with the vast number of envi- 
ronmental] mandates. 

We support the Mica amendment. Repeat- 
edly, county officials inform us of regulatory 
requirements promulgated by EPA that are 
based on inadequate scientific analysis or 
that fail to assess the minuscule risk being 
addressed compared to the enormous cost of 
reducing those risks further. 

Again, I will submit this letter for 
the RECORD. 
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Іп а letter to me on November 17, 
1993, the National Federation of Inde- 
pendent Business expressed their sup- 
port for the so-called Mica amendment. 
“Environmental regulations are killing 
on our small businessmen.” They re- 
cently conducted a survey of their 
members and discussed the results of 
that survey in their letter. Listen to 
what they said. This is November 17, 
just a few months ago. 

Risk assessment is an essential element in 
creating sound environmental policy. A re- 
cent field survey ranked environmental reg- 
ulation as the fourth largest problem faced 
by small business owners. While NFIB mem- 
bers are clearly supportive of a clean and 
healthy environment, they are concerned 
about the increasing number of regulatory 
initiatives being issued without a compara- 
tive cost-benefit analysis. 

Mr. Speaker, for the RECORD I in- 
clude a letter from John J. Motley ІП, 
vice president, Federal Government 
Relations, the National Federation of 
Independent Business: 

NATIONAL FEDERATION OF 
INDEPENDENT BUSINESS, 
November 17, 1993. 
Hon. JOHN L. MICA, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, DC. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE MICA: On behalf of 

the 600,000 members of the National Federa- 
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tion of Independent Business (NFIB), I urge 
you to support the Thurman-Mica Risk As- 
sessment amendment to H.R. 3425, the De- 
partment of the Environmental Protection 
Act. 

Risk assessment is an essential element in 
creating sound environmental policy. A re- 
cent NFIB field survey ranked environ- 
mental regulation as the fourth largest prob- 
lem facing small business owners. While 
NFIB members are clearly supportive of a 
clean and healthy environment, they are 
concerned about the increasing number of 
regulatory initiatives being issued without a 
comparative cost/benefit analysis. NFIB has 
long supported legislation which will ensure 
a balance between benefits and costs in the 
development of regulations. 

The Thurman-Mica amendment will inject 
а reasonable standard into environmental 
regulation. It will ensure that small business 
owners and individuals will not be forced to 
spend thousands of dollars complying with 
regulations which are not efficiently and ef- 
fectively addressing real risks. This amend- 
ment will allow for an assessment that will 
compare need, allow for alternative courses 
of action, and ensure that adequate scientific 
analysis has been undertaken. 

It is important to note that the amend- 
ment does not lessen EPA's authority or ob- 
ligation to protect public health or the envi- 
ronment. It simply states that it is time for 
Congress to establish a rational process to 
set priorities so that the greatest environ- 
mental benefits can be achieved. 

This widely supported, bi-partisan amend- 
ment is an important issue that deserves to 
be addressed within the context of the EPA 
cabinet elevation bill. If the amendment is 
not made in order by the House Rules Com- 
mittee, I urge you to oppose the rule on H.R. 
3425, 


Sincerely, 
JOHN J. MOTLEY III, 
Vice President, 
Federal Governmental Relations. 

The national independent business 
groups all support this approach, this 
commonsense, businesslike approach 
that so eludes this Congress. 

The National League of Cities, again, 
in their governing principles, their 
statement of October 11, 1993, and I 
quote, “Federal, State, and local gov- 
ernments should utilize scientifically 
objective, unbiased assessments as a 
tool in determining environmental 
роһісіев,” and go on in support, again, 
of a risk-cost-benefit approach that 
only makes sense. 

Not only businesses and industries 
are being affected by this, but agri- 
culture, farmers who are struggling 
under the heavy weight of regulation, 
know the burden that I am talking 
about here. Each of my colleagues re- 
ceived a letter yesterday from the 
American Farm Bureau Federation 
asking them to oppose the rule and 
allow the Mica amendment or allow a 
risk amendment the opportunity to be 
debated here on the floor of the House 
of Representatives. 

In case the Members have missed 
their letter, I am going to read one 
paragraph that highlights their feel- 
ings toward environmental] regulations. 
I quote from their letter to all of the 
Members, dated January 31, 1994: 
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For America’s farmers and ranchers, rapid 
growth of environmental regulation in agri- 
culture has resulted in tremendous costs, 
along with compliance and management im- 
plications. The impact is both direct and in- 
direct as agriculture also strives to comply 
with the plethora of State and local regula- 
tions stemming from unfunded Federal man- 
dates. 

Again in support of the action we are 
taking. 

Mr. Speaker, I submit for the RECORD 
the entire letter written by Mr. Dean 
R. Kleckner, president, American Farm 
Bureau Federation: 


JANUARY 31, 1994. 

House of Representatives, 
ee DC. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE: The American 
а Bureau Federation requests that you 

pose passage of the rule governing debate 

or “he EPA Cabinet bill, H.R. 3425. We are 
very disappointed over the failure of the 
Rules Committee to allow the House to con- 
sider and debate amendments by Representa- 
tives Thurman and Mica on risk assessment 
and cost/benefit analysis. 

For America's farmers and ranchers, the 
rapid growth of environmental regulation in 
agriculture has resulted in tremendous cost 
along with compliance and management im- 
plications. The impact is both direct and in- 
direct as agriculture also strives to comply 
with the plethora of state and local regula- 
gops stemming from unfunded federal man- 

8. 

The American public has many competing 
worthwhile and socially desirable goals such 
as economic growth and environmental pro- 
tection. Without a sound foundation in risk 
assessment and cost/benefit analysis we will 
be hindered in our efforts to make the best 
25 most cost-effective public policy deci- 
sions. 

We respectfully urge your opposition to 
the rule on the EPA Cabinet legislation. 

Sincerely, 
DEAN R. KLECKNER, 
President, American Farm 
Bureau Federation. 

Again, in another recent letter, and 
this letter is dated January 31, also 
this week, and it went to each Member 
of the House of Representatives, and 
this House cannot ignore these pleas 
from business, industry, and here again 
agriculture, this plea is from the Na- 
tional Association of State Depart- 
ments of Agriculture. They support a 
risk-benefit analysis approach, because 
it will help reduce burdensome regula- 
tion. They explain in their letter that 
the current system is ineffective. They 
say here, and I repeat in their words, 
which I leave for the RECORD, that the 
system is broken. We must address this 
issue,” and the Congress must act оп 
this, and we must send that rule back 
and have an opportunity to be heard on 
this. 

Another important industry, the Fer- 
tilizer Institute, sent a letter January 
18, supporting the so-called Mica 
amendment, and they put this in very 
simple terms. They said it will save 
jobs, and they make their plea to each 
of the Members of this distinguished 
body. 

In a letter to Senator BENNETT JOHN- 
STON, which I wanted to share with the 
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Members, he offered this amendment, 
as I said, in the U.S. Senate. The Na- 
tional Association of Neighborhoods 
expressed their strong support for the 
amendment because they believe that 
the money saved from doing risk as- 
sessment, by doing risk assessment, 
will be redirected to inner cities. 

Now is this going to affect poor peo- 
ple? We have talked about business, we 
have talked about industry, we have 
talked about the middle class, and we 
have talked about the burden on home- 
owners with taxation, but even inner 
city representatives are asking this 
Congress to take this into consider- 
ation, so that the limited resources 
that we have can be expended for peo- 
ple who have other human needs and 
basic needs, instead of wasting the bil- 
lions that we have described on chasing 
rainbows that we can never get to. 

I do notice the presence of the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey [Mr. ZIMMER], 
who requested a few minutes. If he is 
prepared, I would like to yield a few 
minutes before I go on and mention a 
few of the other areas of support, let- 
ters of support that we have garnered 
in our effort. 

The gentleman from New Jersey has 
been indeed a leader on this issue, and 
has influenced some other legislation 
as it will come before the floor when 
the EPA elevation bill comes forward. 

I yield to the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. ZIMMER]. 

Mr. ZIMMER. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding, and I com- 
mand the gentleman for bringing this 
issue to the floor, and for his leader- 
ship on the issue of risk assessment 
and cost-benefit analysis. 

I think the Committee on Rules has 
done all of us a disservice by keeping 
from the floor the kind of debate we 
need on cost-benefit analysis, because I 
believe this will be the pivotal issue in 
environmental policy in the years to 
come. 

I consider myself a strong environ- 
mentalist. I am proud to have been en- 
dorsed by the League of Conservation 
Voters and the Sierra Club. I believe 
that not to use effective cost-benefit 
analysis, not to use effective risk as- 
sessment, is really antienvironmental. 

The fact is, we do not have enough 
resources nationally to solve all of our 
potential pollution problems, all of our 
potential health problems, all of our 
potential problems for wildlife habitat. 
We have to prioritize. Because we do 
not have all of the resources we need to 
solve all of these problems imme- 
diately, or ever, we have to decide how 
to get the best results for improving 
human health, the best results for pre- 
serving our environment, and the best 
results for limiting toxic pollution 
with the resources at hand. 

The only way we can do that is by in- 
telligent risk assessment. I am pleased 
that the Government Operations Com- 
mittee adopted my amendment to the 
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legislation elevating EPA to Cabinet 
level, which would create an Office of 
Environmental Risk in the new Depart- 
ment of Environmental Protection. 

I believe, even with that amendment 
in the bill, we need to address the ques- 
tion of cost-benefit analysis, because 
the EPA and environmental policy na- 
tionwide have been unfocused and have 
been frittering away scarce resources. 

A recent independent study has con- 
cluded that 80 percent of the budge of 
the Environmental Protection Agency 
is spent on relatively low priority risks 
to human health and the environment, 
and I think we do not have that kind of 
money to waste. That misallocation of 
Federal resources reflects the much 
greater economic cost and waste im- 
posed on the private sector and on 
State and local governments. 

The only way we are going to be able 
to figure out how to get the most bang 
for the buck, not just within EPA or 
the new Department of Environmental 
Protection, but also within State and 
local government and within the pri- 
vate sector, is to have good scientific 
analysis, good economic analysis, and 
use the best tools we have to make pol- 
icy and to make choices. 

It has been said that to govern is to 
choose. Some opponents of this ap- 
proach do not want us to choose. They 
want us to attack every part per quad- 
rillion of every potential carcinogen in 
the world. We cannot afford to do that. 
We have to choose where the risks are 
the greatest. 

One example is indoor air pollution, 
something that the Government and 
the private sector have not spent a rel- 
atively large amount of money on. Sci- 
entists agree that it is far more dan- 
gerous to have relatively high levels of 
radon in one’s home than it is to live 
next door to a Superfund site. 

However, because we have not had 
the necessary focus on the analytical 
discipline in the EPA and in other en- 
vironmental agencies, we are not ade- 
quately addressing those sorts of prob- 
lems. We are missing the opportunity 
to save far more lives than are being 
saved with the scattershot approach 
that we are currently using. 

For these reasons, I do believe we 
should defeat the rule tomorrow so we 
can fully debate the cost benefit 
amendment that the Senate recently 
approved by an overwhelming vote. 
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Mr. MICA. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. ZIM- 
MER] and appreciate again his leader- 
ship in coming out here very late in 
the evening when the House has con- 
ducted most of its regular business to 
take a few minutes and participate in 
this special order, to try to again bring 
attention to this Congress, and the 
House, and the American people on this 
important issue. I thank the gentleman 
again for his leadership and his partici- 
pation. 
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Going right to the point that the gen- 
tleman was making about limited re- 
sources, I was talking just a minute 
ago about how this affects different 
levels of American society and those 
who are in the inner cities, those who 
are in the urban settings who may won- 
der what is in it for me, how does this 
effect me. I just quoted from one inner 
city neighborhood, and now I will 
quote from a letter from National Cen- 
ter for Neighborhood Enterprise which 
was sent to the chairman of my com- 
mittee, Mr. JOHN CONYERS, and was 
sent to me. We were discussing and de- 
bating this issue in committee and 
they said, 

The use of risk assessment and cost/benefit 
analysis will help us to allocate scarce re- 
sources in a more effective and efficient 
manner. These tools will allow the Federal 
Government to set more realistic priorities 
and thereby address many environmental 
concerns that plague urban areas. 

So if we are spending, according to 
EPA, $137 billion to ensure safe drink- 
ing water, how much of that money is 
being wasted, how much of it is being 
spent in trying to attain levels that do 
not make any difference, that have no 
scientific proof of their impact but are 
costing billions of extra dollars? I just 
gave an example of being required to 
monitor for DBCP, which is a herbicide 
used on pineapples in one State only. 
How many more of those billions of 
dollars could be spent on real problems 
in our inner cities by regulatory re- 
form, and risk assessment, and actu- 
ally just a common-sense approach to 
Government regulation, which this is 
advocating, as it affects the lives of 
people in our inner cities? And we have 
support from those individuals. 

Most importantly, we have talked 
about some of these people, and many 
Members of Congress and the public are 
influenced by polls. It is interesting 
that I should receive Risk in Perspec- 
tive, the Harvard Center for Risk Anal- 
ysis, their January, most recent publi- 
cation which has a question posed by 
the head of the publication: does the 
public support risk analysis?” What is 
interesting in the results of this Har- 
vard Center study is that more than 
any other question, and they asked a 
number of questions, this question re- 
ceived the highest response: Should 
government use risk analysis to iden- 
tify the most serious environmental 
problems and give them the highest 
priority on environmental spending de- 
cisions? Eighty-three percent either 
strongly agreed or agreed. Twenty-one 
percent strongly agreed, and 62 percent 
agreed, higher than any other question 
about the environment that was posed 
to the American public in this particu- 
lar poll. 

I submit that as a part of the 
RECORD, as follows: 

{From Risk in Perspective, Jan. 1994) 
DOES THE PUBLIC SUPPORT RISK ANALYSIS? 
Until recently the topic of risk analysis 

aroused little interest on Capitol Hill. Dur- 
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ing floor debate in the United States Senate 
about a proposal to elevate the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency to Cabinet status, 
Senator Bennett Johnston (D-LA) offered an 
amendment calling for systematic use of 
risk analysis in EPA rulemakings. The 
amendment passed the Senate by a vote of 
95-3. 


In the House of Representatives, which is 
now considering whether EPA should be ele- 
vated to Cabinet status, questions have been 
raised about the proper role of risk analysis. 
One concern is that, in a democracy, envi- 
ronmental priorities should be set by public 
opinion, not scientists. A related concern is 
that the public may not be interested in the 
technical analyses of risks, benefits, and 
costs required by the Johnston Amendment. 
The House is expected to debate the risk 
analysis issue in 1994. The debate may extend 
beyond the specifics of the Johnston Amend- 
ment and include other proposals to expand 
or restrict the role of risk analysis in envi- 
ronmental policy. 

In order to discern public attitudes toward 
risk analysis and related questions of envi- 
ronmental policy, HCRA commissioned the 
survey research firm, Market Facts, Inc. of 
Cambridge, Massachusetts to interview 1,000 
Americans by telephone. This issue of Risk 
in Perspective summaries the results of this 
survey, which we believe is one of the first to 
measure public attitudes about risk analysis. 

NUTS AND BOLTS 

The survey employed a random digit-dial 
sampling technique to obtain a representa- 
tive sample of households in the United 
States. The interviews were conducted over 
the weekend of November 5-7, 1993. 

The seven statements and the overall nu- 
merical results of the survey are displayed 
on the reverse side of this page. 

BASIC RESULTS 

Like most previous opinion surveys, 
HCRA’s survey found public attitudes to be 
broadly sympathetic to the need for more 
governmental activity to protect the public 
from pollution. Of particular interest to the 
current Congressional debate are the follow- 
ing findings: 

1. A majority of respondents supports ele- 
vation of EPA to Cabinet status. 

2. A majority of respondents agrees with a 
core position of the “environmental equity” 
movement, that more priority should be 
given to addressing pollution problems that 
harm low-income and minority groups. 

3. A majority of respondents agrees that 
the government should use risk analysis 
when setting priorities for environmental 
spending. 

4. A majority of respondents believes that 
the EPA should inform the public of the ben- 
efits and costs of environmental regulations, 
a key provision of the Johnston Amendment. 

HCRA was surprised about the breadth of 
public support for risk analysis. It is ironic 
that the issue with the most public consen- 
sus, the reporting of benefits and costs, ap- 
pears to be the major source of contention in 
the congressional debates about elevation of 
EPA to Cabinet status. 

QUALIFIERS 

As previous surveys have indicated, the in- 
tensity with which the public holds particu- 
lar viewpoints on environmental policy is 
not always great. The fraction of respond- 
ents who held a viewpoint strongly“ was 
relatively small on all seven statements. 
Many respondents probably do not have well- 
formulated opinions on these issues. This 
suggests that respondents might indicate a 
different viewpoint if they were provided 
more information about these issues. 
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This initial public opinion survey provides vironmental policy. As this analytical tool 


useful baseline information about public at- 
titudes toward the use of risk analysis in en- 


becomes more familiar to citizens in the fu- 


HCRA’S ENVIRONMENTAL POLICY SURVEY 
{N=1,000 Americans in representative sample] 


harm low-income and mi 


nority groups я 
М designed teen he side ol sale те even if that makes regu- 


Percent numbers may not add up to 100, due to (1) a small number of people who gave no answer or (2) rounding to whole numbers. 


Some may say from this administra- 
tion, and in fact, in the hearing that 
was conducted today did, that we can 
resolve this problem with an executive 
order, and I must say for the record 
that my very astute colleague, the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. CONDIT], 
asked a very pointed question to the 
Deputy Administrator of the EPA, Dr. 
Lynn Goldman. He asked Dr. Goldman: 
“Dr. Goldman, would you want the en- 
vironmental laws of this Nation adopt- 
ed and enforced by executive order?” 
Certainly the answer was no. Certainly 
an executive order is a very small reso- 
lution to the problem, and it is an at- 
tempt to put this question in the back- 
ground by the administration, by the 
bureaucrats in EPA. But in no way 
does an executive order of the Presi- 
dent supersede law. 

I must say that the Congress has 
passed many, many laws dealing with 
environmental protection and environ- 
mental regulation, and that is part of 
the problem here, that we have dozens 
and dozens of laws. This is just a list- 
ing that I have here of several dozen 
laws that have been enacted related to 
environmental reform and regulation, 
and many of these are well-inten- 
tioned, and many of these are good di- 
rectives by the Congress. But the prob- 
lem is we are choking, this country is 
literally choking in regulation, and 
somewhere we must consider the man- 
ner in which we look at all of these 
regulations, we prioritize the mission 
of our Environmental Protection Agen- 
cy, and we decide what is the cost, 
what is the risk, and what is the bene- 
fit. It does not take a rocket scientist 
to figure all of this out. 

But we are choking, business is chok- 
ing, industry is choking, agriculture is 
choking. The taxpayers, local govern- 
ments, mayors, Governors are all 
pleading to make some sense out of 
this incredible array of regulations and 
laws relating to our environment so we 
do not head off in a direction where we 
spend billions of dollars trying to ac- 
complish some goal that makes no 
sense, that has no benefit. And that is 
the question that we want debated here 
on the floor of the House of Represent- 
atives. That is the question that all of 


these organizations, almost every as- 
pect of American Government and 
business and life and agriculture, every 
activity you can think of, neighbor- 
hoods are pleading with this Congress 
to come forth and give us the oppor- 
tunity. Do not hide in the corner of 
your office. Come out early and come 
out and vote if we have that oppor- 
tunity, and do not be concerned about 
whether some individual in high places 
asks you to vote in some procedural 
fashion. We know that it is not just a 
procedural matter that we are dealing 
with here. We are dealing with the 
lives, we are dealing with the property, 
we are dealing with the welfare of this 
country, and we will not have that 
many opportunities for regulatory re- 
form in this body. Rarely does the 
Moon and the stars and all of the plan- 
ets get in the constellation so that, in 
fact, we can have an opportunity to 
vote on elevating a department to a 
Cabinet level. 

So do not be afraid by all of the 
king’s horses and king’s men who are 
coming and saying this is just a proce- 
dural vote. This is the only oppor- 
tunity in the 103d Congress of the Unit- 
ed States that you will get. This may 
be the only opportunity in this decade 
that this issue will ever see the light of 
day. And what I am saying here is that 
if we are successful, and we have an op- 
portunity to put а cost-risk-benefit 
amendment in, to look at regulatory 
reform with one small agency being 
lifted to a Cabinet-level agency, one 
agency that the inspector general of 
that agency has said its law is out of 
control, it has lost its focus, lost its di- 
rection, the bureaucrats are running it, 
it is fraught with fraud, abuse, mis- 
management, and only something that 
will refocus that agency will be the an- 
swer. So Iam asking that we give that 
regulatory reform, that little tiny 
measure. We are not changing the 
whole structure of Government, we are 
not resolving all of the problems of 
Government, we are not resolving all of 
the problems of regulatory reform. But 
we do, in this Congress, in this week, in 
this House of Representatives, have an 
opportunity to address this one issue 
that we came here to talk about, that 
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ture, it will be interesting to observe wheth- 


er public attitudes change. 
In percent 

Ме Disagree 09007 Don't know 

Г] 26 6 2 

42 34 6 6 

9 2 10 6 

62 12 2 2 

57 5 0 1 

8 31 8 1 

% % 18 4 1 


the people sent us here to deal with, 
which is reform, not to hide, not to be 
coerced because this vote is a proce- 
dural vote. And we can fool some of the 
people a lot of the time. But this is an 
opportunity to do something about the 
cost of Government and regulation at 
every level of Government in one good 
example that hopefully we could dupli- 
cate for the other agencies. 

I had one Member, and I will not 
quote his name, tell me that the EPA 
is just one little tiny example, that it 
is not really that important, “MICA, 
don’t get bent out of shape about it. 
There is more waste, and fraud, and 
abuse, and mismanagement, and need 
for regulatory reform in other agen- 
cies.” There may well be. 
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But I am saying somewhere we have 
to say here, this is where we start, this 
is where we give some opportunity, 
some honest response to the American 
people when we go back and face them 
eye to eye and say. Les, we have made 
one small вбер.” and maybe it can be a 
model that we can make this Govern- 
ment work, that it does not have to 
work like a monkey farm, that it can 
work like a business, that it can have 
а commonsense approach and not de- 
stroy and choke the very livelihood of 
our cities, of our States, of our busi- 
nesses, of our farms, the enterprise and 
activities that have made this a great 
Nation. 

So, all I am saying is, I ask my col- 
leagues again to come down here and 
vote their convictions. Give this one 
little, tiny ray of hope, just the oppor- 
tunity to be heard, and then we can 
work together. We should have the ad- 
ministration, we should have the Ad- 
ministrator, we should have the con- 
ference committee members all sit 
down and resolve this problem, because 
the American people deserve no less. 

Mr. Speaker, I thank you and the du- 
tiful employees of the House who have 
stayed tonight to hear this plea and 
this special order, and I thank you. I 
feel it is my responsibility as one small 
new Member to make one small im- 
provement in this body, and I feel very 
strongly about it. I thank you so much 
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for the opportunity to, іп fact, make 
that presentation before the House. Mr. 
Speaker, I am including at this point 
in the RECORD the EPA examples, as 
follows: 

EPA EXAMPLES 


1. Amazingly, the EPA is not required to 
regulate many contaminants that actually 
occur in our water and threaten our citizens; 
however, EPA is required to regulate 83 
other specific chemical contaminants that 
Congress wrote into the law in 1986 and that 
MAY OR MAY NOT actually occur in our 
water. There is no federal standard for 
cryptosporidium, the disease organism that 
killed 40 people in Milwaukee and drove a 
million Washington area residents to drink 
only bottled water for four days. 

2. EPA’s recent regulatory action requiring 
onboard refueling controls on trucks is one 
example of why I am concerned about EPA's 
lack of risk and cost/benefit analysis. In this 
case, the American Medical Association had 
written to Congress and said that any health 
benefits of such regulations would be “іпсоп- 
sequential,” yet apparently a major part of 
EPA’s justification for the regulation was 
that it would have important health bene- 
fits. It appears that EPA’s assessment of 
benefits under the Executive Order in this 
case must have been based on worst-case risk 
assessment and tenuous data or hypotheses, 
rather than the best available data. The 
AMA and Inside EPA article referring to this 
issue are attached. (NOTE: Cong. Dingell op- 
posed the EPA action as regulatory over- 
kill.) 

3. For example, in 1992 the Occupational 
Safety and Health Administration (OSHA) 
proposed safety standards to protect workers 
from hazardous substances. This is a seem- 
ingly laudable action. But, after review the 
Office of Information and Regulatory Affairs 
(OIRA) concluded that the proposed stand- 
ards would actually cost more lives than 
they would save. OIRA used a statistical 
proof cited as evidence by the D.C. Circuit 
Court that one premature death was caused 
by each $7.5 million increase in regulatory 
expenditures. The result: 8 to 14 more deaths 
per year would result from the lowering of 
overall worker welfare through pay and job 
losses due to the new regulatory burden, 
which is known to increase mortality rates. 

4. For instance, a ban on diethylstibestrol 
(DES) cattlefeed costs an estimated $178 mil- 
lion to aver a single premature death. Al- 
though advocates of the DES ban argue 
human life is worth any price, even $178 mil- 
lion, they miss the point. It is an inescapable 
fact that alternative activities, which could 
potentially save many more lives, are being 
forgone. 

5. Likewise, under the EPA’s hazardous 
waste disposal ban, only one premature 
death is averted for each $4.2 billion of costs 
incurred. Alternatively, these resources 
could be used to keep 47,890 criminals in pris- 
on for another 3% years. Since criminals 
kept in jail would not be free to commit 
crimes, the number of charges that would 
otherwise be brought against these criminals 
would be reduced by: 22,680 for violent 
crimes; 1,035 for murders; 586 for rapes; 1,191 
for other sexual assaults; 658 for kidnapping; 
and 7,711 for robberies. 

6. For example, under the Clean Water Act, 
all cities with more than 100,000 people are 
required to obtain permits for all storm sew- 
ers that discharge rain water. This require- 
ment is expected to cost billions nationwide. 
In addition, the estimated capital cost to en- 
sure safe drinking water exceeds $137 billion 
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according to EPA. Under the Safe Drinking 
Water Act, every water system in the nation 
is required to monitor for DBCP, the herbi- 
cide used on pineapples, which are grown 
only in Hawaii, unless a specific waiver is at- 
tained. The waiver is expensive and difficult 
for the water system, and expensive again 
for the state, which has to judge the merits 
of the waiver application and tailor its pro- 
gram accordingly. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. HASTINGS (at the request of Mr. 
GEPHARDT) for today until March 1, 
1994, on account of illness. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Goss) to revise and extend 
their remarks and include extraneous 
material:) 

Mr. WOLF, for 60 minutes, today and 
February 2 and 3. 

Mr. TALENT, for 60 minutes, today 
and February 2 and 3. 

Mr. Goss, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. MICA, for 60 minutes, today. 

Mr. BAcHUS of Alabama, for 5 min- 
utes, today. 

Mr. NUSSLE, for 60 minutes, today. 

Mr. WALKER, for 5 minutes each day, 
on every legislative day during the 2d 
session of the 103d Congress. 

Mr. TORKILDSEN, for 5 minutes, on 
February 2. 

Mr. STEARNS, for 5 minutes, today. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. GONZALEZ) to revise and 
extend their remarks and include ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr. GONZALEZ, for 5 minutes, today, 
and on February 2 and 3. 

Ms. MCKINNEY, for 5 minutes, today. 

Мг. McCLosKEy, for 60 minutes, оп 
February 2. 

Mr. KOPETSKI, for 60 minutes each 
day, on February 2, 9, 23, and March 2, 
9, 16, and 23. 

Mr. OWENS, for 60 minutes each day, 
on every legislative day of the 2d ses- 
sion of the 103d Congress. 

(The following Member (at the re- 
quest of Mr. MICA) to revise and extend 
his remarks and include extraneous 
material:) 

Mr. SABO, for 5 minutes, бодау. 


—— 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
revise and extend remarks was granted 
to: 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Goss) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. KING. 

Mr. MACHTLEY. 

Mr. FAWELL. 
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Mr. CLINGER. 

Mrs. VUCANOVICH. 

Mr. DORNAN. 

Mr. LEwIs of California in two in- 
stances. 

Mrs. ROUKEMA in two instances. 

Mr. BEREUTER in two instances. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. GONZALEZ) and to include 
extraneous material:) 

Mr. ROEMER. 


REED. 
BERMAN in two instances. 
LEHMAN. 


STUPAK. 

BONIOR in two instances. 
KANJORSKI. 

Mr. ACKERMAN in two instances. 
Mrs. MALONEY. 

SANDERS. 

HOCHBRUECKNER. 


FRANK of Massachusetts. 
BARCIA of Michigan. 
FINGERHUT. 
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Mr. GONZALEZ in three instances. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. MICA) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mrs. ROUKEMA. 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED 


Bills of the Senate of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker's 
table and, under the rule, referred as 
follows: 


8 469. An act to require the Secretary of 
the Treasury to mint coins in commemora- 
tion of the Vietnam Women’s Memorial; to 
the Committee on Banking and Finance. 

8. 1070. An act to provide that certain ро- 
litically appointed Federal officers may not 
receive cash awards for a certain period dur- 
ing a Presidential election year, to prohibit 
cash awards to Executive Schedule officers, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

S. 1618. An act to establish Tribal Self-Gov- 
ernance, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Natural Resources. 
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8. 1624. Ап act to standardize withdrawal 
options for Thrift Savings Plan participants, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

S. 1654. An act to make certain technical 
corrections; to the Committee on Natural 
Resources. 

S. 1761. An act to provide early out author- 
ity for Forest Service Employees; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

8. 1783. An act to amend the Mount Rush- 
more Commemorative Coin Act to allow pro- 
ceeds from the sale of coins to be used to 
renovate the Mount Rushmore National Me- 
morial; to the Committee on Banking, Fi- 
nance and Urban Affairs. 

S. 1784. An act to restore the Central Coun- 
cil of Tlingit and Haida Indian Tribes of 
Alaska to the Department of the Interior list 
of Indian entities recognized and eligible to 
receive Services from the United States Bu- 
reau of Indian Affairs; to the Committee on 
Natural Resources. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. MICA. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 7 o’clock and 12 minutes 
p.m.), the House adjourned until to- 
morrow, Wednesday, February 2, 1994, 
at 2 p.m. 


OATH OF OFFICE, MEMBERS, RESI- 
DENT COMMISSIONER, AND DEL- 
EGATES 


The oath of office required by the 
sixth article of the Constitution of the 
United States, and as provided by sec- 
tion 2 of the act of May 13, 1884 (23 
Stat. 22), to be administered to Mem- 
bers, Resident Commissioner, and Dele- 
gates of the House of Representatives, 
the text of which is carried in 5 U.S.C. 
3331: 

“I, АВ, do solemny swear (or af- 
firm) that I will support and defend 
the Constitution of the United 
States against all enemies, foreign 
and domestic; that I will bear true 
faith and allegiance to the same; 
that I take this obligation freely, 
without any mental reservation or 
purpose of evasion; and that I will 
well and faithfully discharge the 
duties of the office on which I am 
about to enter. So help me God.”’ 

has been subscribed to in person and 
filed in duplicate with the Clerk of the 
House of Representatives by the follow- 
ing Member of the 103d Congress, pur- 
suant to the provisions of 2 U.S.C. 25: 

VERNON J. EHLERS, Third District, 
Michigan. 


—— 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as fol- 
lows: 

2465. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting his re- 
vised request for emergency fiscal year 1994 
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supplemental appropriations for emergency 
expenses related to the January 17 earth- 
quake in southern California, pursuant to 31 
U.S.C. 1107 (H. Doc. No. 103-204); to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 

2466. A letter from the Administrator, 
United States Environmental Protection 
Agency, transmitting the Agency’s report 
entitled “Alternative Fuel Vehicle Training 
Program at West Virginia University"; to 
the Committee on Appropriations. 

2467. A letter from the Secretary, Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Development, 
transmitting the Department’s Third Annual 
Report to Congress on HUD’s Program Eval- 
uation and Monitoring Activities; to the 
Committee on Banking, Finance and Urban 
Affairs. 

2468. A letter from the President and 
Chairman, Export-Import Bank of the United 
States, transmitting a report involving Unit- 
ed States exports to the Czech Republic, pur- 
suant to 12 U.S.C. 635(b)(3)(i); to the Commit- 
tee on Banking, Finance and Urban Affairs. 

2469. A letter from the Chairman, Council 
of the District of Columbia, transmitting a 
copy of D.C. Act 10-164, “Closing of a Public 
Alley in Square 766, 8.О. 91-217, Act of 1994,” 
pursuant to D.C. Code, section 1-233(c)(1); to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

2470. A letter from the Chairman, Council 
of the District of Columbia, transmitting a 
copy of D.C. Act 10-165. Closing of a Public 
Alley in Square 3788, 8.0. 91-202, Act of 1994,” 
pursuant to D.C. Code, section 1-233(0)(1); to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

2471. A letter from the Chairman, Council 
of the District of Columbia, transmitting a 
copy of D.C. Act 10-166, “Cigarette Sales 
Below Cost Act of 1994,” pursuant to D.C. 
Code, section 1-233(c)(1); to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

2472. A letter from the Chairman, Council 
of the District of Columbia, transmitting a 
copy of D.C. Act 10-167, “Closing of a Portion 
of R Street, SW., S.O. 90-229, Act of 1994,” 
pursuant to D.C. Code, section 1-233(0)(1); to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

2473. A letter from the Chairman, Council 
of the District of Columbia, transmitting a 
сору of D.C. Act 10-168, Closing of a Public 
Alley in Square 2946, S.O, 90-30, Act of 1994,” 
pursuant to D.C. Code, section 1-233(c)(1); to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

2474. A letter from the Chairman, Council 
of the District of Columbia, transmitting a 
copy of D.C. Act 10-169, Closing of a Public 
Alley in Square 484, 8.0. 90-272, Act of 1994,” 
pursuant to D.C. Code, section 1-233(c)(1); to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

2475. A letter from the Chairman, Council 
of the District of Columbia, transmitting a 
сору of D.C. Act 10-170, Fraser Court Des- 
ignation Act of 1994.“ pursuant to D.C. Code, 
section 1-233(c)(1); to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

2476. A letter from the Chairman, Council 
of the District of Columbia, transmitting a 
copy of D.C. Act 10-164, "Closing of a Public 
Alley in Square 5263, S.O. 91-58, Act of 1994,” 
pursuant to D.C. Code section 1-233(c)(1); to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

2477. A letter from the Chairman, Council 
of the District of Columbia, transmitting a 
сору of D.C. Act 10-172, "Modified Guaran- 
teed Contracts Amendment Act of 1994,” pur- 
suant to D.C. Code, section 1-233(c)(1); to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

2478. A letter from the Chairman, Council 
of the District of Columbia, transmitting a 
сору of D.C. Act 10-173, “Conveyance of En- 
gine Company No. 24 Act of 1994,” pursuant 
to D.C. Code, section 1-233(c)(1); to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 
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2479. A letter from the Chairman, Council 
of the District of Columbia, transmitting a 
copy of D.C. Act 10-180, “Rental Housing Act 
of 1985 Freezing Temperature Temporary 
Amendment Act of 1994.“ pursuant to D.C. 
Code, section 1-233(c)(1); to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

2480. A letter from the Chairman, Council 
of the District of Columbia, transmitting a 
copy of D.C. Act 10-181, legal Dumping En- 
forcement Act of 1994.“ pursuant to D.C. 
Code, section 1-233(c)(1); to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

2481. A letter from the Chairman, Council 
of the District of Columbia, transmitting a 
сору of D.C. Act 10-182, “Вгоад of Real Prop- 
erty Assessments and Appeals Amendment 
Act of 1994,” pursuant to D.C. Code, section 
1-233(0)(1); to the Committee оп the District 
of Columbia. 

2482. A letter from the Auditor, District of 
Columbia, transmitting a copy of a report 
entitled “Analysis of the District of Colum- 
bia Water and Sewer Utility Administra- 
tion’s Fiscal Year 1992 (Revised) Financial 
Plan,” pursuant to D.C. Code, section 47- 
117(d); to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

2483. A letter from the Secretary of Edu- 
cation, transmitting notice of Final Funding 
Priorities—Special Studies Program, pursu- 
ant to 20 U.S.C. 1232(d)(1); to the Committee 
on Education and Labor. 

2484. A letter from the Administrator, 
United States Environmental Protection 
Agency, transmitting the Agency’s report 
entitled Results of the National School 
Radon Survey,“ pursuant to section 307 of 
the Indoor Radon Abatement Act of 1988; to 
the Committee on Energy and Commerce. 

2485. A letter from the Acting Director, De- 
fense Security Assistance Agency, transmit- 
ting a report of those Foreign Military Sales 
customers with approved cash flow financing 
in excess of $100 million as of October 1, 1993, 
pursuant to 22 U.S.C. 2765(a); to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs. 

2486. A letter from the Acting Director, De- 
fense Security Assistance Agency, transmit- 
ting notification of the Department of the 
Air Force’s proposed Letter(s) of Offer and 
Acceptance (LOA) to Sweden for defense ar- 
ticles and services (Transmittal No. 94-16), 
pursuant to 22 U.S.C. 2776(b); to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs. 

2487. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
for Legislative Affairs, Department of State, 
transmitting the Department's report оп 
PLO compliance, pursuant to Public Law 
101-246, section 804(b) (104 Stat. 78); to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

2488. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
for Legislative Affairs, Department of State, 
transmitting the fiscal year 1993 report on 
implementation of the support for East Eu- 
ropean Democracy Act [SEED] Program, 
pursuant to Public Law 101-179, section 704(c) 
(103 Stat. 1322); to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

2489. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a report 
on the status of efforts to obtain Iraq’s com- 
pliance with the resolutions adopted by the 
United Nations Security Council, pursuant 
to the Public Law 102-1, section 3 (105 Stat. 
4) (H. Doc. No. 103-203); to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs and ordered to be printed. 

2490. A letter from the Director, Defense 
Security Assistance Agency, transmitting 
notification of emergency counternarcotics 
assistance to Colombia up to a total of 
$7,000,000, pursuant to section 506(b)(2) of the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as amended; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
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2491. A letter from the Chairman, Board for 
International Broadcasting, transmitting 
the Board's annual report on its activities, 
as well as its review and evaluation of the 
operation of Radio Free Europe/Radio Lib- 
erty for the period October 1, 1992 through 
September 30, 1993, pursuant to 22 U.S.C. 
2873(a)(9); to the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. 

2492. A letter from the Chairman, Advisory 
Commission оп Intergovernmental Rela- 
tions, transmitting the Commission’s 35th 
annual report of the Advisory Commission 
on Intergovernmental Relations, pursuant to 
24 U.S.C. 42753); to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

2493. A letter from the Chairman, Farm 
Credit Administration, transmitting a copy 
of the annual report in compliance with the 
Government in the Sunshine Act during the 
calendar year 1993, pursuant to 5 U.S.C. 
552(b)(j); to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

2494. A letter from the Administrator, Gen- 
eral Services Administration, transmitting 
notification of the determination that it is 
in the public interest to make a proposed 
contract award to: First, the Rappahannock 
Area Development Commission [RADCO] to 
establish a pilot telecommuting center in 
the Fredericksburg, VA, area, and second, 
the city of Hagerstown, MD, to establish a 
pilot telecommuting center in the Hagers- 
town area, pursuant to 41 U.S.C. 253(c)(7); to 
the Committee on Government Operations. 

2495. A letter from the Secretary, Mis- 
sissippi River Commission, transmitting a 
copy of the annual report in compliance with 
the Government in the Sunshine Act during 
the calendar year 1993, pursuant to 5 U.S.C. 
552B(j); to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

2496. A letter from the Chairman, Occupa- 
tional Safety and Health Review Commis- 
sion, transmitting the annual report under 
the Federal Managers’ Financial Integrity 
Act for fiscal year 1993, pursuant to 31 U.S.C. 
3512(c)(3); to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

2497. A letter from the Executive Director, 
State Justice Institute, transmitting the an- 
nual report under the Federal Managers’ Fi- 
nancial Integrity Act for fiscal year 1993, 
pursuant to 31 U.S.C, 3512(c)(3); to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 

2498. A letter from the Deputy Associate 
Director for Collection and Disbursement, 
Department of the Interior, transmitting a 
report on proposed refunds of excess royalty 
payments in OCS areas, pursuant to 43 U.S.C. 
1339(b); to the Committee on Natural Re- 
sources. 

2499. A letter from the Secretary, Depart- 
ment of the Interior, transmitting the 1993 
section 8 report on national historic and nat- 
ural landmarks that have been damaged or 
to which damage to their integrity is antici- 
pated, pursuant to 16 U.S.C. 1а-5(а); to the 
Committee on Natural Resources. 

2500. A letter from the Assistant Attorney 
General, Department of Justice, transmit- 
ting a draft of proposed legislation to allow 
removal of suits against the United States 
and its agencies, as well as those against 
Federal officers, and to allow removal of 
suits against Federal agencies and officers 
that are brought in tribal courts, courts of 
Indian offenses, and local courts of U.S. ter- 
ritories and possessions; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

2501. A letter from the Chairman, Board of 
Directors, Panama Canal Commission, trans- 
mitting the Commission's report, including 
unaudited financial statements, covering the 
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operations of the Panama Canal during fiscal 
year 1993, pursuant to 22 U.S.C. 3722; to the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries. 

2502. A letter from the Administrator, Fed- 
eral Highway Administration, transmitting 
the Department's annual report on manage- 
ment systems, pursuant to Public Law 102- 
240, section 1034(a) (105 Stat. 1977); to the 
Committee on Public Works and Transpor- 
tation. 

2503. A letter from the Chairman, U.S. 
International Trade Commission, transmit- 
ting the Commission's 76th quarterly report 
on trade between the United States and the 
nonmarket economy countries, pursuant to 
19 U.S.C. 2440; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

2504. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
for Legislative Affairs, Department of State, 
transmitting the Department’s Federal 
Equal Opportunity Recruitment Program for 
fiscal year 1993, pursuant to 22 U.S.C. 
3905(4)(2); jointly, to the Committees оп For- 
eign Affairs and Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice. 

2505. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
for Legislative Affairs, Department of State, 
transmitting notification that the President 
has exercised the national interest waiver 
provision of section 539 of the fiscal year 1994 
Foreign Operations Appropriations Export 
Financing and Related Programs Act to pro- 
vide assistance to Jordan; jointly, to the 
Committees on Foreign Affairs and Appro- 
priations. 

2506. A letter from the Comptroller General 
of the United States, U.S. General Account- 
ing Office, transmitting a report entitled, 
“Measuring U.S.-Canada Trade: Shifting 
Trade Winds May Threaten Recent Progress” 
(GAO/GGO-94-4); jointly, to the Committees 
on Government Operations and Ways and 
Means, 

2507. A letter from the Administrator, Gen- 
eral Services Administration, transmitting 
the annual report regarding the accessibility 
standards issues, revised, amended, or re- 
pealed under the Architectural Barriers Act 
of 1968, as amended, pursuant to 42 U.S.C. 
4151; jointly, to the Committees on Public 
Works and Transportation and Education 
and Labor. 


——ů— 


REPORTS ОЕ СОММІТТЕЕ5 ОМ 
PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. NATCHER: Committee on Appropria- 
tions. H.R. 3759, A bill making emergency 
supplemental appropriations for the fiscal 
year ending September 30, 1994, and for other 
purposes (Rept. 103-415). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union, 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 5 of rule X and clause 4 
of rule XXII, public bills and resolu- 
tions were introduced and severally re- 
ferred as follows: 

By Ms. ROYBAL-ALLARD: 

H.R. 3754. A bill to amend the Adult Edu- 
cation Act to allow for the education of eli- 
gible adults; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

By Mr. BAKER of California (for him- 
self, Mr. DORNAN, and Mr. BOEHNER): 
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H.R. 3755. A bill to amend the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1986 to provide that all highway 
fuel tax revenues shall be deposited into the 
highway trust fund and that for a temporary 
period the increased deposits will be used for 
the transportation needs of areas affected by 
disasters, and for other purposes; jointly, to 
the Committees on Public Works and Trans- 
portation and Ways and Means. 

By Mr. COX: 

H.R. 3756. A bill to encourage private insur- 
ance against earthquakes by making earth- 
quake insurance premiums tax deductible; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MINGE (for himself, Mr. JOHN- 
SON of South Dakota, Mr. GRANDY, 
Mr. ROBERTS, Mr. HOAGLAND, Mr. PE- 
TERSON of Minnesota, Mr. OBEY, Mr. 
COSTELLO, Mr. SKELTON, Mr. EMER- 
SON, Ms. DANNER, Mr. LEACH, Mr. 
GLICKMAN, Mr. BEREUTER, Mr. 
BARRETT of Nebraska, Mr. POMEROY, 
Mr. SLATTERY, Мг. MANZULLO, Mr. 
EWING, Mr, EVANS, Mr. LIGHTFOOT, 
and Ms. LONG: 

H.R, 3757. A bill to amend the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1986 to provide that a taxpayer 
may elect to include in income crop insur- 
ance proceeds and disaster payments in the 
year of the disaster or in the following year; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WALKER: 

H.R. 3758. A bill to amend the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1986 to allow reservists called to 
active duty for certain purposes to make 
penalty-free withdrawals from certain retire- 
ment plans to the extent of lost income 
while on active duty; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. NATCHER: 

H.R. 3759. A bill making emergency supple- 
mental appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending September 30, 1994, and for other pur- 
poses; House Calendar No. 233. House Report 
No. 103-415. 

By Mr. BILIRAKIS (for himself, Mrs. 
MALONEY, Mr. PORTER, Mr. STUMP, 
Mr. MCCOLLUM, Мг. MACHTLEY, Mr. 
FAZIO, Мг. KOLBE, Ms. PELOSI, Mr. 
KING, Mr. NADLER, Mr. THOMAS of 
Wyoming, Mr. ROHRABACHER, Mr. RA- 
HALL, Mr. SAWYER, Mr. SHAW, Mr. 
HASTERT, Mr. ARCHER, Ms. LOWEY, 
Mr. FILNER, Mr. MILLER of California, 
Mr. VISCLOSKY, Mr. MCNULTY, Mr. 
MARKEY, Mr. WAXMAN, Mr. LANTOS, 
Mr. COYNE, Мг. KANJORSKI, Мг. LEH- 
MAN, Mr. KLECZKA, Mr. PICKETT, Mr. 
SYNAR, Mr. APPLEGATE, Mr. HANSEN, 
Miss COLLINS of Michigan, Mr. SMITH 
of Iowa, Mr. TAYLOR of North Caro- 
lina, Mr. BLUTE, Mr. DINGELL, Mr. 
WOLF, Mr. MOLLOHAN, Mr. LEWIS of 
California, Mr, GONZALEZ, Mr. LIPIN- 
SKI, Mr. EVANS, Mr. HUGHES, Mr. 
LEWIS of Florida, Mr. DIAZ-BALART, 
Ms. PRYCE of Ohio, Mr. QUINN, Mr. 
GOODLING, Mr. EDWARDS of Califor- 
nia, Mr. QUILLEN, Mr. PRICE of North 
Carolina, Ms. SLAUGHTER, Mr. 
BARRETT of Wisconsin, Mr. NEAL of 
North Carolina, and Mr. TRAFICANT): 

H.J. Res. 310. Joint resolution designating 
March 25, 1994, as “Сгеек Independence Day: 
A National Day of Celebration of Greek and 
American Democracy“; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mrs. COLLINS of Illinois: 

H.J. Res. 311. Joint resolution designating 
October 1994 as National Breast Cancer 
Awareness Month“; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

H.J. Res. 312. Joint resolution to provide 
for the designation of September 1, 1994, as 
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“Working Mothers’ Day“; to the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. 

H.J. Res. 313. Joint resolution to designate 
February 1994 as “National Black History 
Month”; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

By Mr. GREENWOOD: 

H.J. Res. 314. Joint resolution designating 
the week beginning October 2, 1994, as 
“Chemical Dependency Nurses Week“; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mrs. SCHROEDER (for herself, Mrs. 
MORELLA, and Mr. REED): 

H. Con. Res. 200. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of Congress in support of 
efforts to provide justice for adult survivors 
of childhood sexual abuse; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Мг. ROSTENKOWSKI: 

H. Res. 333. Resolution providing amounts 
from the contingent fund of the House for ex- 
penses of investigations and studies by the 
Committee on Ways and Means in the 2d ses- 
sion of the 1034 Congress; to the Committee 
on House Administration. 

By Mr. GONZALEZ: 

H. Res. 334. Resolution providing amounts 
from the contingent fund of the House for ex- 
penses of investigations and studies by the 
Committee on Banking, Finance and Urban 
Affairs in the 2d session of the 103d Congress; 
to the Committee on House Administration. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, 

Mr. GREENWOOD introduced a bill (H.R. 
3760) for the relief of Kirsten T. Jorgensen; 
which was referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL SPONSORS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, sponsors 
were added to public bills and resolu- 
tions as follows: 

Н.Н. 39: Мг. FARR, Мг. HOAGLAND, and Mr. 
CONYERS. 

H.R. 56: Mr. BAKER of Louisiana, Мг. DIAZ- 
BALART, and Mrs. FOWLER. 

H.R. 81: Ms. FURSE and Mr. ENGEL. 

H.R. 125: Mr. ENGEL. 

H.R. 302: Mr. EWING, Mr. MANN, Mr. 
PORTMAN, Mr. GILCHREST, and Mr. MOAKLEY. 

H.R. 349: Mr. SAXTON. 

H.R. 401: Mrs. VUCANOVICH. 

H.R. 417: Mr. ORTON, Mr. MINGE, Mr. 
RAVENEL, Mr. PETE GEREN of Texas, Mr. 
KNOLLENBERG, Mr. STENHOLM, Mr. REYNOLDS, 
Mr. FOGLIETTA, Mr. HAYES, Mr. CALLAHAN, 
and Mr. COLLINS of Georgia. 

H.R. 429: Mr. CANADY. 

HLR. 431: Mr. RANGEL. 

H.R. 493; Мг. MCINNIS. 

H.R. 518: Mr. FARR and Mr. WHEAT. 

H.R. 662: Mr. BARTLETT of Maryland. 

H.R. 790: Mr. KILDEE. 

H.R. 794: Mr. CALLAHAN, Mr. SKELTON, and 
Mr. HANCOCK. 

H.R. 831: Mr. POMBO. 

H.R. 911: Mrs. LLOYD and Ms. LONG. 

H.R. 1007: Mr. SCOTT. 

H.R. 1015: Mr. BLUTE and Mr. STARK. 

H.R. 1055: Mr. ZIMMER, Mr. SERRANO, Mr. 
TEJEDA, Mr. PETRI, and Mr. MINGE. 

H.R. 1169: Mr. BARTLETT of Maryland and 
Mr. STENHOLM. 

H.R. 1296: Ms. VELAZQUEZ, Mr. UNDERWOOD, 
and Mr. SCOTT. 

H.R. 1349: Mr. GRAMS, Ms. SCHENK, Mr. 
REED, Mr. POSHARD, and Mr. MANN. 
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H.R. 1493: Mr. CLINGER, Mr. LAZIO, Мг. VIS- 
CLOSKY, and Mr. BALLENGER. 

H.R. 1559: Mr. MANTON. 

H.R. 1604: Mr. KILDEE. 

H.R. 1618: Mr. HASTINGS. 

H.R. 1718: Mr. ENGEL. 

H.R. 1778: Mr. LEWIS of California. 

H.R. 1897: Mr. GILMAN and Mr. MURTHA. 

H.R. 1910: Mr. SPRATT, Mr. SHAW, Mr. HAN- 
COCK, Mr. CRAMER, and Mr. MINGE. 

ELR. 2059: Mr. MCINNIS. 

H.R. 2132: Mr. SANDERS. 

H.R. 2147: Mr. MACHTLEY, Ms. SHEPHERD, 
Mr. JOHNSTON of Florida, and Ms. FURSE. 

H.R. 2346: Mr. ORTON and Mr. SCOTT. 

H.R. 2360: Mr. GINGRICH and Mr. KANJORSKI. 

H.R. 2543: Ms. ROYBAL-ALLARD and Mr. 
JOHNSTON of Florida. 

H.R. 2788: Ms. SNOWE. 

H.R. 2826: Mr. PRICE of North Carolina, Mr. 
BERMAN, Мг. НІМСНЕҮ, Mr. HALL of Ohio, Мг. 
RICHARDSON, Mr. CAMP, Mr. ROYCE, Mr. SISI- 
SKY, Mr. TALENT, Mr. FRANKS of Connecti- 
cut, Mrs. MEEK, Mr. ROEMER, Mr. CALVERT, 
Mr. LANCASTER, AND Ms. FURSE. 

Н.Н. 2873: Mr. FARR, Мг. CLEMENT, Mr. 
SPENCE, Ms. CANTWELL, Mr. BORSKI, Mrs. 
FOWLER, Mr. WELDON, Mr. CONDIT, Mr. BLI- 
LEY, Mr. ENGEL, Mr. FOGLIETTA, Mr. DOO- 
LITTLE, Mr. FORD of Tennessee, Mr. HAYES, 
Mr. GILLMOR, Mr. TUCKER, Mr. COSTELLO, and 
Mr. EDWARDS of California. 

H.R. 2930: Mr. FRANK of Massachusetts, Mr. 
PAYNE of New Jersey, Mr. REYNOLDS, and Mr. 
UNDERWOOD. 

H.R. 2936: Mr. Нотто. 

H.R. 2938: Mr. HUTTO. 

H.R. 2963: Mr. DOOLITTLE. 

H.R. 3021: Mr. BARLOW. 

H.R. 3023: Mr. MONTGOMERY, Mr. SOLOMON, 
Mr. STUPAK, Mr. KOPETSKI, Mr. BAKER of 
Louisiana, Mr. JOHNSTON of Florida, Mr. 
DORNAN, Mr. MCCRERY, Mr. LANCASTER, Mr. 
BLUTE, Mr. EMERSON, and Mr. KINGSTON. 

H.R. 3080: Mr. DORNAN. 

H.R. 3136: Мг. RIDGE. 

H.R. 3182: Mr. SCHUMER. 

H.R. 3195: Mr. NADLER. 

H.R. 3246: Mr. BAKER of Louisiana, Mr. 
BOEHLERT, Mr. ROMERO-BARCELO, Мг. SAND- 
ERS, and Mr. WILLIAMS, 

Н.К. 3283: Мг. HINCHEY. 

H.R. 3288: Mrs. FOWLER, Mr. ZELIFF, and 
Mr. ROBERTS. 

H.R. 3293: Mr. COBLE, Mr. JOHNSTON of 
Florida, Mr. SOLOMON, and Mr, SYNAR. 

H.R. 3309: Mr. KREIDLER. 

H.R. 3320: Mr. WELDON, Mr. ROYCE, Mr. 
SOLOMON, and Mr. MOORHEAD. 

H.R. 3328: Mr. WISE, Mr. CONDIT, Mrs. KEN- 
NELLY, Mr. JACOBS, Mr. BACCHUS of Florida, 
and Mr. TEJEDA. 

H.R. 3360: Ms. KAPTUR, Mr. KINGSTON, Mr. 
HOCHBRUECKNER, Mr. VISCLOSKY, Mr. BONIOR, 
Mr. RIDGE, Mr. EVANS, Mr. SANGMEISTER, Mr. 
HOUGHTON, Mr. DEFAZIO, Mr. SANDERS, Mr. 
OBERSTAR, Ms. SLAUGHTER, and Mr. ROMERO- 
BARCELO. 

H.R. 3363: Mr. TAYLOR of Mississippi. 

H.R. 3372: Mr. SMITH of Texas, Mr. MANTON, 
Mr. TORRICELLI, Mr. MCCURDY, Mr. WASHING- 
TON, Мг. TAUZIN, Mr. CLEMENT, Мг. MCCLOs- 
KEY, Ms. SHEPHERD, Mr. FRANK of Massachu- 
setts, Mr. PAXON, Mr. MCCOLLUM, Mr. LAN- 
TOS, Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota, Mr. 
COYNE, Mr. DOOLITTLE, Мг. SISISKY, Mr. BER- 
MAN, Mr. INHOFE, Mr. FINGERHUT, Mr. MI- 
NETA, Mr. ROSE, Mr. FLAKE, Mr. THOMPSON, 
Mr. HORN, Mr. SPRATT, Mr. MORAN, and Mr. 
MANZULLO. 

H.R. 3392: Mr. HASTERT, Mr. BUNNING, Mr. 
EDWARDS of Texas, Mr. ANDREWS of New Jer- 
sey, Mr. BARTON of Texas, Mr. DOOLEY, Mr. 
KOPETSKI, Mr. BAKER of California, Mr. 
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INHOFE, Mr. LEACH, Мг. GOODLING, Mr. 
MANZULLO, Mr. CALVERT, Mr. ZELIFF, Mr. 
MCKEON, Mr. GORDON, and Mr. OXLEY. 

H.R. 3417: Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota, 
Mr. INSLEE, Mr. BOEHNER, and Mr. PETERSON 
of Minnesota. 

H.R. 3424: Mr. SOLOMON, Mr. KLINK, Mr. 
MANN, and Mr. MCHALE. 

H.R. 3458: Мг. FINGERHUT. 

H.R. 3470: Mr. ROYCE and Mr. BARTLETT of 
Maryland. 

Н.Н. 3482: Mr. NADLER. 

H.R. 3490: Ms. BYRNE, Mr. PARKER, Mr. 
SLATTERY, and Ms. LONG. 

H.R. 3513: Mrs. MALONEY, Мг. SWETT, and 
Ms. FURSE. 

H.R. 3527: Mr. BERMAN, Mr. COPPERSMITH, 
Mr. YATES, and Mr. HOCHBRUECKNER. 

H.R. 3533: Мг. DICKEY. 

H.R. 3546: Mr. CALLAHAN, Mr. QUILLEN, Ms. 
SNOWE, Мг. OLVER, and Mr. MINGE. 

H.R. 3564: Mr. FRANK of Massachusetts and 
Mr. FALEOMAVAEGA. 

H.R. 3570: Mr. ZIMMER. 

H.R. 3573: Mr. DARDEN. 

H.R. 3622: Mr. ROHRABACHER and Mr. Doo- 
LITTLE. 

H.R. 3663: Mr. STOKES, Mr. GONZALEZ, Ms. 
SLAUGHTER, and Ms. VELAZQUEZ. 

H.R. 3727: Mr. STEARNS, Mr. KLUG, Mr. 
FISH, Mr. DIAZ-BALART, and Mr. 
KNOLLENBERG. 

H.J. Res. 122: Mr. WILSON, Mr. QUILLEN, and 
Mr. ENGEL. 

H.J. Res. 242: Mr. JEFFERSON, Mr. 
RAMSTAD, Mr. FAWELL, Mr Abercrombie, and 
Mr. FARR. 

H.J. Res. 278: Мг. LIPINSKI, Mr. PICKLE, Mr. 
WHEAT, Mr. EVANS, Mrs. MINK, and Mr. PAS- 
TOR. 

H. Con. Res. 91: Mr. VISCLOSKY. 

H. Con. Res. 120: Мг. HERGER. 

H. Con. Res. 124: Mr. EDWARDS of Califor- 
nia. 

H. Соп. Res. 147: Мг. FILNER and Mr. 
KREIDLER. 

Н. Con. Res. 166: Mr. OWENS, Mr. PAYNE of 
New Jersey, Mr. ENGEL, Mr. Brown of Ohio, 
Mr. PETE GEREN of Texas, Mr. WALKER, and 
Mr. BARTON of Texas. 

H. Con. Res. 188: Mr. OLVER, Mr. WAXMAN, 
Mr. PALLONE, Mr. SABO, Mr. SANDERS, Mr. 
TORRES, Mr. WYNN, Mr. KREIDLER, Mr. 
MCDERMOTT, Mr. FOGLIETTA, Mr. DEUTSCH, 
and Mr. KLEIN. 

H. Con. Res. 199: Mr. GILMAN, Mr. LEWIS of 
California, Mr. ENGEL, Mr. MACHTLEY, Mr. 
Нотто, Mr. BURTON of Indiana, Мг. SLAT- 
TERY, Mr. PETERSON of Florida, Mr. REY- 
NOLDS, Mr. CRAMER, Mr. BLUTE, Mr. ACKER- 
MAN, Mr. KLEIN, Mr. SWETT, Mr. PALLONE, 
Mr. FRANK of Massachusetts, Mrs. MALONEY, 
and Mr. APPLEGATE. 

H. Res. 108: Mr. STENHOLM. 

H. Res. 255: Ms. FURSE, Mr. QUINN, Mr. 
GLICKMAN, Mr. WYDEN, Mr. INGLIS of South 
Carolina, Mr. ANDREWS of New Jersey, Mr. 
BAKER of Louisiana, Mr. BILIRAKIS, Mr. 
BARTLETT of Maryland, Mr. ALLARD, Mr, 
BUNNING, and Mr. COMBEST. 

Н. Res. 330: Ms. PRYCE of Ohio and Мг. SOL- 
OMON. 


—— 


DELETIONS OF SPONSORS FROM 
PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, sponsors 
were deleted from public bills and reso- 
lutions as follows: 

H.R. 2874: Mr. THOMAS of Wyoming. 
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DISCHARGE PETITIONS— 
ADDITIONS OR DELETIONS 


The following Members added their 
names to the following discharge peti- 
tions: 

Petition 11 by Mr. RAMSTAD on House 
Resolution 247: Thomas W. Ewing and Doug 
Bereuter. 
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SENATE—Tuesday, February 1, 1994 


The Senate met at 9:30 a.m., on the 
expiration of the recess, and was called 
to order by the Honorable HARLAN 
MATHEWS, a Senator from the State of 
Tennessee. 


PRAYER 


The Chaplain, the Reverend Richard 
C. Halverson, D.D., offered the follow- 
ing prayer: 

Let us pray. 

Mighty God, help us to hear the word 
of the Lord. 

“Beware that thou forget not the 
Lord thy God * * * Lest when thou 
hast eaten and art full, and hast built 
goodly houses, and dwelt therein; And 
when thy herds and thy flocks mul- 
tiply, and thy silver and thy gold is 
multiplied, and all that thou hast is 
multiplied; Then thine heart be lifted 
up, and thou forget the Lord thy God 
* * * And thou say in thine heart, My 
power and the might of mine hand hath 
gotten me this wealth. But thou shalt 
remember the Lord thy God: for it is he 
that giveth thee power to get wealth 
* * * And it shall be, if thou do at all 
forget the Lord thy God, and walk 
after other gods * * * As the nations 
which the Lord destroyeth before your 
face, so shall ye perish * * *’’—Deu- 
teronomy 8:11-14; 17-20. 

Sovereign Lord, help us hear this 
sober warning from Moses, the law- 
giver, and the words of George Mason, 
speaking at the Continental Congress: 
“Every master of slaves is born a petty 
tyrant. They bring the judgment of 
heaven upon a country. As nations can- 
not be rewarded or punished in the 
next world, they must be in this. By an 
inevitable chain of causes and effects, 
Providence punishes national sins by 
national calamities.” 

Help us to hear in the name of the 
Lord of Life. Amen. 


APPOINTMENT OF ACTING 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will please read a communication 
to the Senate from the President pro 
tempore [Mr. BYRD]. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
the following letter: 

U.S. SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, DC, February 1, 1994. 
To the Senate: 

Under the provisions of rule I, section 3, of 
the Standing Rules of the Senate, I hereby 
appoint the Honorable HARLAN MATHEWS, a 
Senator from the State of Tennessee, to per- 
form the duties of the Chair. 

ROBERT C. BYRD, 
President pro tempore. 


(Legislative day of Tuesday, January 25, 1994) 


Mr. MATHEWS thereupon assumed 
the chair as Acting President pro tem- 
pore. 


RESERVATION OF LEADER TIME 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Under the previous order, the 
leadership time is reserved. 


MORNING BUSINESS 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Under the previous order, there 
will now be a period for the transaction 
of morning business not to extend be- 
yond the hour of 10 o’clock a.m., with 
Senators permitted to speak therein 
for not to exceed 5 minutes each. 


RECOGNITION OF THE MAJORITY 
LEADER 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The majority leader. 


——— 
SCHEDULE 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, as 
previously stated by the Chair, there 
will be a period for morning business 
which will last until 10 o’clock this 
morning, at which time there will be a 
rollcall vote on a pending amendment 
to the bill which is before the Senate, 
the State Department authorization 
bill. 

Under an agreement reached last 
Thursday evening, all first-degree 
amendments to be in order must first 
be listed in the unanimous-consent 
agreement printed at pages 2 and 3 of 
yesterday's calendar and, second, those 
amendments must be offered by 6 p.m. 
today. 

As I stated when we entered the 
agreement last Thursday, the agree- 
ment was reached and entered with the 
intention and understanding that we 
would complete action on this bill 
today. So those Senators who have 
amendments on the list and wish to 
offer them should do so during the day 
today prior to 6 p.m. I want to thank 
the managers for their efforts on both 
Friday and yesterday and encourage all 
Senators to be available for rollcall 
votes throughout the day and into the 
evening today. 

Under an order entered last year, as 
soon as we finish this bill, we will turn 
to consideration of S. 1150, the edu- 
cation bill, on which I hope we can 
have prompt action. 

I thank my colleagues for their co- 
operation. I yield the floor. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Ohio. 


A CONTINGENT WORK FORCE 


Mr. METZENBAUM. Mr. President, 
the U.S. Senate is often referred to as 
“the world’s greatest deliberative 
body.” I think most Senators are fairly 
well informed in the affairs of this 
country, but sometimes we just miss 
the boat. 

What if I were to tell you that there 
is a business trend most Senators know 
nothing about that affects 34 million 
workers, more than one-quarter of our 
work force? What if I told you that this 
trend leaves these workers with sub- 
stantially lower wages, no health or 
pension benefits, little job security, 
and few legal protections? And what if 
I told you that this trend has a sub- 
stantial impact on our productivity, 
our standard of living and our competi- 
tiveness as well? 

Mr. President, I think the Members 
of this body and all Americans want to 
know more about this issue and that is 
why I am here today. 

The problem I have described is a re- 
ality and it involves the growth of the 
contingent work force. It includes mil- 
lions of part-time and temporary work- 
ers, leased employees and independent 
contractors. Let me give an example of 
this phenomenon. 

When President Clinton took office 1 
year ago, he told the Nation that to 
improve our competitiveness, we must 
invest more in our own people, in their 
jobs, in their future. Twelve days later, 
the Bank of America announced plans 
to fire thousands of full-time bank tell- 
ers and rehire them as part-time work- 
ers. The company’s action was not 
driven by economic necessity. In fact, 
Bank of America had just earned a 
record $1.5 billion in profits for 1992. 
But the company slashed the hours of 
thousands of loyal workers, cut their 
paychecks in half, terminated their 
health, pension, and vacation benefits. 
So much for investing in our work 
force. Thank you, Bank of America. 

But they are not alone. This heart- 
less and cruel action was symbolic of a 
much larger trend. Many U.S. busi- 
nesses have been hiring part-time, tem- 
porary, and other contingent workers 
to replace full-time workers as part of 
a restructuring effort aimed at cutting 
labor and health care costs. 

As this chart shows, for example, the 
temporary health industry has grown 
three times faster than the work force 
as a whole over the past decade. Look 
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at the difference. One has been almost 
a straight line with a slight increase 
and the other has gone up at a mete- 
oric rate. Some predict the contingent 
workers will outnumber full-time 
workers by the end of this century. But 
even today, the largest U.S. employer 
is not General Motors, it is not IBM, it 
is not Ford, it is Manpower, Inc., a 
temporary service firm that employs 
over half a million people each year. 
Time magazine has concluded that the 
growth of the contingent work force is 
the most important trend in business 
today and that it is fundamentally 
changing the relationship between 
Americans and their jobs. 

Many Americans, including many in 
the Senate and in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, are unaware of the effects 
of this insidious trend. But look closely 
and you will realize that its implica- 
tions are staggering. Companies like 
Bank of America are cutting much 
more than just wages and benefits. 
They are cutting job security. They are 
cutting worker training. They are cut- 
ting opportunities for advancement. In 
short, they are cutting the heart out of 
the American work force. True, some 
workers want temporary or part-time 
assignments because of other commit- 
ments or because they need a stepping 
stone to a full-time job. But over 1 mil- 
lion full-time workers are losing their 
jobs each year, including tens of thou- 
sands of white-collar workers at pre- 
viously stable firms like IBM and Proc- 
ter & Gamble. And a growing number 
of these workers cannot find new full- 
time employment. 

This problem is not going away. It is 
insidious. It continues to grow. The 
fact is most Americans know little 
about it, and certainly Members of 
Congress have given it little heed. 

Workers find themselves stuck in a 
holding pattern, typically without fair 
wages, without benefits, without hope 
for advancement. Take part-time 
workers as an example. As the chart 
shows, part-time workers earn, on av- 
erage, 62 cents for every dollar earned 
by full-time workers, leaving many of 
their families below the poverty line; 
65 percent of full-time workers have 
employer-provided health care benefits 
as compared to only 15 percent of part- 
time workers. Nearly half of all full- 
time workers get pension benefits from 
their employers as compared to only 10 
percent of part-time workers. 

These are not just numbers. These 
are real people. These are your neigh- 
bors, your friends, people your children 
know, with whom they go to school, 
people like Hilary Atkin, of San Fran- 
cisco, who lost her full-time job in 1990 
and ever since has been working at 
temporary jobs, living in a trailer and 
going without health insurance; like 
Sheldon Joseph, a Chicago advertising 
executive who was laid off and is now a 
temporary worker at a community cen- 
ter; like Abraham Keels, of Cincinnati, 
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who had worked for General Electric 
for 15 years when the company laid him 
off and rehired him as an independent 
contractor with no benefits; like Mary 
Meyers, who lost her job at IBM after 
21 years and now she earns $7 an hour 
at a Wal-Mart store in Fishkill, NY; 
like Mary Rockymore, of Pittsburgh, 
who works two part-time jobs as a bak- 
ery clerk and a medical secretary, but 
she has no health insurance for her 
children notwithstanding her two jobs. 

These workers want full-time jobs. 
The American economic system de- 
mands it. The viability of the capital- 
ist system requires it. But they cannot 
find those jobs. They are struggling. 
They are decent people trying to make 
ends meet. Many of them actually have 
to turn to their Government for help. 
But the sad truth is that, like cor- 
porate America, the Federal Govern- 
ment has turned its back on these 
workers. 

For example, millions of contingent 
workers find themselves excluded from 
workers’ comp when they are injured 
on the job. In addition, according to 
the General Accounting Office, the ma- 
jority of States exclude independent 
contractors and part-time workers 
from their unemployment insurance 
programs, which are funded in part by 
Congress. And millions of working 
Americans are excluded from the pro- 
tections of Federal employment laws 
like OSHA, civil rights, the National 
Labor Relations Act, and our minimum 
wage laws. 

The recently enacted Family and 
Medical Leave Act, for example, only 
covers workers who are employed 25 or 
more hours per week for at least a 
year. It is no accident that an increas- 
ing number of American workers are 
excluded from these basic protections. 
American employers are devising new 
strategies to allow them to hire work- 
ers without having to worry about 
complying with these laws. American 
workers fought long and hard for these 
Federal rights, but if this trend contin- 
ues, we will be right back where we 
were at the beginning of this century 
before these statutes were enacted. 

We are not talking just about the 
problems of the individuals who are 
laid off from permanent, regular, full- 
time jobs and become part-time work- 
ers. We are talking about the viability 
of the capitalistic system as we know 
it. We are talking about the strength of 
our economy. We are talking about the 
question of whether or not part-time 
workers are going to have enough 
money to buy the automobiles that are 
coming off the line or the new appli- 
ances that are being manufactured. 
The Federal Government, as a matter 
of fact, has become part of the prob- 
lem, as the case of James Hudson illus- 
trates. You may remember him. He was 
written up in the Washington Post іп a 
very large story. Hudson died of a 
heart attack last year shortly after 
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completing a 16-hour cleanup shift at 
the Lincoln Memorial after the July 4 
Independence Day celebration. He had 
held his temporary job with the De- 
partment of the Interior with no pen- 
sion or life insurance benefits for 8 
years. 

After a public outcry, Congress acted 
to help Hudson’s wife and seven chil- 
dren. But that is just the family of 
James Hudson. There are many other 
James Hudsons—more than 1,000 at the 
Department of the Interior who have 
held temporary assignments for over 2 
years and more than 450,000 Federal 
workers employed in temporary and 
part-time positions overall. 

I hope this short speech that I am 
making in this Chamber will alert 
those who are the heads of these var- 
ious Government agencies to take a 
look at the propriety of their continu- 
ing to employ people on a part-time 
basis and deny people the benefits they 
would otherwise be entitled to as full- 
time employees. 

If the Federal Government treats 
workers like disposable assets, how can 
we expect business to act any dif- 
ferently? Ultimately, this trend poses a 
substantial risk to our free enterprise 
system as a whole. Henry Ford recog- 
nized that he had to pay his workers 
enough so they could buy his cars, but 
today, as millions of workers find 
themselves relegated to the contingent 
work force, their earnings will be 
slashed and their benefits eliminated. 
These workers will no longer be able to 
purchase the very products they are 
making, to buy a car or afford a mort- 
gage or to contribute much to the 
economy. It is a simple truth: Dispos- 
able workers have no disposable in- 


come. 

In addition, when companies replace 
full-time employees with disposable 
workers to cut labor costs, these costs 
do not simply disappear; they are borne 
by workers and by taxpayers. That is 
why the National Governors Associa- 
tion is worried that if this trend con- 
tinues, we will create a permanent 
underclass dependent on Government 
programs. The more contingent our 
work force becomes, the more depend- 
ent workers will be on Government 
programs for income assistance, health 
care, and retirement income. 

We need a high wage, high productiv- 
ity strategy to ensure U.S. competi- 
tiveness into the next century. But 
that strategy cannot succeed without 
long-term investment іп workers’ 
skills. We must, as Labor Secretary 
Robert Reich has stated, treat our 
work force as our most precious asset. 
The increasing use of contingent labor 
is a central feature of a low-wage strat- 
egy, and it takes us in the opposite di- 
rection. It devalues workers and breaks 
the work bonds that have traditionally 
linked workers and employers, a criti- 
cal component of a high-productivity 
workplace. As British author Charles 
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Handy said, if you treat people as cas- 
ual labor, they will respond casually. 

I intend to sound the alarm on this 
issue. On February 8, next Tuesday, I 
will be chairing a labor subcommittee 
conference on the contingent work 
force. Participants will include Sec- 
retary Reich, corporations such as 
AT&T, Hewlett Packard, and contin- 
gent workers. I intend to seek solu- 
tions to this problem through vol- 
untary cooperative initiatives and en- 
forcement of new laws and new legisla- 
tion to protect contingent workers. In 
light of this trend we may need to 
rethink many of our traditional as- 
sumptions about work, training, pen- 
sions, unemployment insurance, and a 
host of other issues. 

Normally our committee structure is 
such that, when a committee meets, 
only members of the committee, 
whether it is a subcommittee or full 
committee, are permitted to partici- 
pate. I invite all of my colleagues to 
participate. It will be a conference in 
which you are entitled to participate 
and ask questions and act as if you are 
a full member of the committee be- 
cause I think there is one thing that is 
certain. This insidious trend is tearing 
at the social fabric of our Nation, and 
I do not think anybody is paying atten- 
tion. 

Unless we start to pay attention, it 
will turn this land of opportunity into 
a burial ground for the American 
dream. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. HATCH addressed the Chair. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Utah [Mr. 
HATCH] is recognized to speak for up to 
10 minutes. 

Mr. HATCH. Thank you, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 


THE NEED TO RETAIN THE ANTI- 
GANG PROVISION OF THE CRIME 
BILL 


Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, in my 
opinion, it is time for President Clin- 
ton to call on the Congress to pass cer- 
tain key provisions that are currently 
a part of the Senate crime bill and that 
he has not yet addressed. We cannot af- 
ford to have this crime bill follow the 
pattern of last Congress’ crime bill 
conference where, over the objection of 
several conferees, a majority of con- 
ferees adopted the softest, most liberal 
provisions passed by either body on a 
range of criminal issues. I am con- 
cerned that without President Clin- 
ton’s strong, specific support and lead- 
ership on several worthy, tough-on- 
crime provisions, they will be jetti- 
soned in conference or significantly 
weakened. 

One such provision is the Dole-Hatch- 
Brown gangs amendment. This amend- 
ment passed the Senate by an over- 
whelming vote of 60 to 38. The Senate 
was responding to the epidemic of gang 
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violence which is gripping our Nation's 
urban and rural areas. Our Nation’s 
heartland is witnessing an unprece- 
dented growth in gang violence—a 
scourge known all too well to cities 
like Los Angeles and New York City. 

Once thought to only be a problem of 
our Nation’s largest cities, gangs have 
invaded cities like Salt Lake City, UT. 
The problem of gang violence is of 
great concern to the citizens of my 
State. According to the Salt Lake Area 
Gang Project, a multijurisdictional 
task force created in 1989 to fight gang 
crime in the Salt Lake area, there are 
at least 215 identified gangs in our re- 
gion with over 1,700 members. Juvenile 
involvement in Utah’s gangs is sub- 
stantial, accounting for 34 percent of 
gang membership. Members are usually 
from 15 to 22 years of age. 

The young people of our cities need 
to be steered away from gang involve- 
ment. As well, law enforcement needs 
tools to intervene early in the lives of 
these troubled minors. Gang interven- 
tion efforts are critical to the Salt 
Lake valley, the entire State of Utah, 
and every State of the union. Federal 
involvement is also crucial to our Na- 
tion’s ability to effectively and effi- 
ciently control gang violence. That is 
why we need to ensure that the Senate 
antigang title of the crime bill is not 
weakened in conference. 

The Senate crime bill ensures contin- 
ued funding for antigang intervention 
projects. It also includes a provision 
providing for the powerful arm of the 
Federal Government to be made avail- 
able to State and local law enforce- 
ment agencies to help combat gang vi- 
olence. This amendment makes it a 
Federal offense to engage in gang-re- 
lated crime and subjects gang members 
to tough mandatory minimum реп- 
alties. For example, gang members who 
recruit others into criminal gangs or 
engage in criminal conduct shall be 
subject to a mandatory minimum pen- 
alty of 5 years imprisonment. If a gang 
offense involved attempted murder, the 
perpetrator faces a mandatory mini- 
mum 20 years imprisonment and, if 
there is a murder, the gang member 
faces a possible death sentence. As 
well, our amendment makes it a RICO 
predicate [Racketeer Influenced and 
Corrupt Organizations], punishable 
with up to 20 years imprisonment, to 
involve juveniles in criminal enter- 
prises. That is, criminal gang leaders 
who use juveniles in criminal enter- 
prises for financial gain will be subject 
to the same penalties as organized 
crime leaders. 

The Senate crime bill also provides 
for adult prosecution of serious juve- 
nile offenders. An amendment offered 
by Senator MOSELEY-BRAUN and me re- 
quires adult prosecution of teenagers 
who use a firearm to commit a crime. 
In addition, the Senate bill provides 
$100 million for additional Federal 
prosecutors who will be assigned to 
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fight gang violence. These additional 
prosecutors will make implementation 
of this gang measure a reality by en- 
suring that additional prosecutors will 
be assigned to cities where most need- 
ed. 

Finally, the Senate crime bill pro- 
vides $150 million for grant programs 
to assist in prevention and enforce- 
ment programs aimed at fighting juve- 
nile gangs. 

Mr. President, I am concerned that 
this aspect of the crime bill will be 
gutted in conference, particularly the 
part that makes gang offenses a Fed- 
eral crime. This aspect of the bill was 
opposed by some of my colleagues from 
the other side of the aisle. Now we 
learn that some Members of the other 
body object to this provision. 

Those who oppose the Senate gang 
provisions argue that this amendment 
unnecessarily federalizes matters that 
are better left to the States. Yet, I can 
think of no area where there is a great- 
er Federal interest than in assisting 
the States in the prosecution and in- 
carceration of violent offenders. This is 
especially true given that much of the 
drugs and firearms used by gangs in 
States like Utah cross State lines. 

The first responsibility of govern- 
ment is to ensure the safety of the pub- 
lic. It is true that State and local gov- 
ernment now handle over 95 percent of 
the criminal cases filed each year. The 
Senate crime bill recognizes this fact 
by proposing a significant increase in 
financial assistance to States to hire 
additional police, build more prisons 
and jails, and make schools safer. I 
submit, however, that the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s role in assisting the States 
fight against violent crime must be 
measured by more than just dollars. 

The Federal Government, as a result 
of the Controlled Substance Act, has 
jurisdiction over virtually all drug 
trafficking, manufacturing, and dis- 
tribution offenses. Yet, most drug 
cases are still prosecuted at the State 
and local level. This is because the 
Federal law enforcement agencies have 
worked in a coordinated manner with 
local officials so that the United 
States’ resources can be used most ef- 
fectively. 

The Dole-Hatch-Brown antigang 
amendment does not transfer the ex- 
clusive jurisdiction of gang offenses 
from the States to the Federal Govern- 
ment. Rather, it permits the Federal 
Government to assist the States in 
their ongoing effort to fight gang vio- 
lence. This amendment does not relieve 
the States of any responsibility for 
prosecuting gangs or other violent 
crime. It simply permits Federal as- 
sistance. 

I fear that, without the President's 
strong support for this provision, the 
conferees from the other side of the 
aisle in both bodies will gut this provi- 
sion. Absent the President’s leadership, 
I fear the conference will pass a sham 
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Federal antigang initiative. The origi- 
nal crime bill supported by President 
Clinton contained a weak provision. It 
appeared to make gang offenses a Fed- 
eral crime but was too narrow to be of 
any practical use to prosecutors. In 
fact, in order for a gang offender to be 
prosecuted under their proposal, he or 
she must have committed a Federal 
crime and have had a prior felony 
criminal conviction for drug traffick- 
ing or a crime of violence. 

I appreciate the fact that Federal 
judges are opposed to the increased 
trend toward federalizing crimes. Yet, 
claims that criminal cases are taking 
up a disproportionate amount of Fed- 
eral filings are not supported by the 
facts. According to the Administrative 
Office of U.S. Courts, the criminal 
caseload per judge is nearly 50 percent 
below that of 1972. The number of 
criminal cases reached a 40-year peak 
in 1972 and, despite all of the cries from 
the defense bar, the number of criminal 
cases filed in 1992 was actually 14 per- 
cent below the 1972 figures. There were 
fewer criminal cases in Federal courts 
in 1992 than there were in 1972 even 
though the number of authorized 
judges is now 62 percent higher than in 
1972. 

Mr. President, the choice is clear. If 
the President truly wants to provide 
the States the assistance they need in 
fighting gang violence, both financial 
support and jurisdictional support, 
then he should voice his support for the 
Dole-Hatch-Brown antigang amend- 
ment to the crime bill. 


THE NATIONAL HOUSEHOLD SUR- 
VEY OF DRUG USE AND THE NA- 
TIONAL DRUG CONTROL STRAT- 
EGY 


Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, today is 
February 1, the statutory deadline for 
the administration’s drug strategy. It 
is now 1 year late. The results of the 
just-released Monitoring the Future 
Survey, which tracks drug use among 
high school students, are a warning of 
the dangers we face from the Clinton 
administration’s continuing drift in 
drug policy. The survey confirms that 
the ground we gained in the drug war 
under Presidents Reagan and Bush is in 
danger of being lost. According to the 
survey, use of drugs among high school 
students is increasing alarmingly, and 
attitudes about drug use are relaxing. 
The survey shows significant increases 
in the overall use of all kinds of drugs, 
in use of marijuana, of inhalants, and 
LSD. LSD use is nearing the levels of 
use of the peak years of the 1970s. We 
need strong leadership from the admin- 
istration to successfully wage the war 
on drugs. Mr. President, we must not 
let any more of this generation of 
youngsters slide into the horror and 
chaos of drug-induced debilitation and 
drug-fueled violence and crime. 

So I call upon the administration to 
do more in this effort, and I am looking 
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forward to their antidrug abuse policy 
that should be out as of today. 

I thank you, Mr. President. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. PRESSLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CAMPBELL). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


SUPPORT FOR THE DOLE 
AMENDMENT 


Mr. PRESSLER. Mr. President, I rise 
to support the Dole amendment to re- 
form the United Nations. This amend- 
ment, the Peace Powers Act, would re- 
form requirements that U.S. troops 
serve under the foreign command when 
they are participating in U.N. peace- 
keeping armies. 

The amendment also provides several 
other ways to define the relationship 
between the United States and the 
United Nations. I have been a sup- 
porter of the United Nations, but I also 
introduced an amendment here on the 
floor that would require the United Na- 
tions to get an Inspector General to 
clean up some of the fraud and corrup- 
tion in the United Nations. 

Recently, “60 Minutes” and several 
other national news articles carried 
stories about how the United Nations 
cannot deliver food and medicine in 
many Third World countries. The rea- 
son the United Nations cannot deliver 
the food and medicine is because it is 
stolen, sometimes by United Nations 
employees. That is disgraceful. Even 
more disgraceful is the fact that there 
is no provision for an independent in- 
spector general; there is no way of ei- 
ther firing these people or prosecuting 
them. 

American taxpayer dollars go to the 
United Nations and constituents expect 
us to account for our contributions. We 
all want to support the United Nations. 
Senator DOLE’s amendment goes even 
further. It takes a broad foreign policy 
look at the relationship between the 
United States and the United Nations. 
This legislation is a needed thing. I am 
a cosponsor and have worked on simi- 
lar amendments in the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee. 

I think it is time that we insist that 
the United Nations reform itself, that 
we clearly define our relationship with 
the United Nations, and that we move 
forward. This country pays about 26 
percent of the basic assessment at the 
United Nations and about a third, or 
31.7 percent, of the peacekeeping as- 
sessments; when you include all of the 
other assessments, we pay—in some 
people’s view it amounts to about 35 
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percent. That is one country—the Unit- 
ed States. Our rich European allies and 
Japan do not share that burden equal- 
ly 


The way the assessment is calculated 
is not fair to the United States. I was 
pleased that when President Clinton 
spoke to the United Nations, he said 
that the United Nations needed an in- 
spector general; he also raised the issue 
of assessments. I am glad he has em- 
braced those ideas. 

So, Mr. President, I shall be support- 
ing the Dole amendment very strongly. 
The other day, this Senate passed a 
binding amendment that I offered that 
would require that we withhold 10 per- 
cent of our dues to the United Nations 
in 1994, and 20 percent in 1995, unless 
they create an independent inspector 
general, and unless the President of the 
United States can certify that in his 
judgment it is an independent inspec- 
tor general who is making real reforms 
and investigating the waste and fraud 
that has been taking place. 

It is a sad thing when medical sup- 
plies go to a country in Africa and are 
put in a warehouse, the next day it is 
reported that they have all been stolen, 
and then the next day they are all for 
sale on the black market. It is a sad 
circumstance when the United Nations 
cannot dispense food without having it 
stolen and resold. It is also a sad thing 
that in Yugoslavia, where food and 
medical supplies are needed des- 
perately, that the United Nations finds 
its materials disappear and the next 
day they appear for sale on the black 
market. Incidents like that show that 
there is a lack of good management, 
that there is corruption, and it shows 
the American taxpayers that their 
hard-earned tax dollars are being wast- 
ed. 

So I rise in support of the Dole 
amendment and I urge its adoption. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. PRESSLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


TRIBUTE TO THE REVEREND 
COLMAN BARRY 


Mr. DURENBERGER. Mr. President, 
Irise today to pay tribute to the life of 
Father Colman Barry, former president 
of St. John’s University in Collegeville, 
MN, who passed from this life on Janu- 
ary 7. 

Father Colman was President of St. 
John’s University, my alma mater, 
from 1964 to 1971. At that time, St. 
John’s Abbey and University was the 
largest Benedictine community in the 
world. Father Colman brought to that 
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leadership responsibility a vision and 
creativity that he has enhanced the 
lives of everyone in Minnesota, and ini- 
tiated greater understanding among 
peaple of all faiths. 

Father Colman Barry was a historian 
who illuminated the past so we could 
have a better vision of the future. His 
ministry was education, and he used 
the gifts he brought to his ministry to 
enlighten hearts and minds. He was an 
initiator, an inspirer of ideas, and a 
host who brought people together to 
understand and celebrate each other’s 
diversity as well as our similarities. 

During his years as president of St. 
John’s, the Center for Ecumenical and 
Cultural Research, a residential center 
for religious and social study, was 
founded. Today, that center brings to- 
gether people of all faiths. 

Father Colman created the Hill Mo- 
nastic Manuscript Library, which holds 
a microfilm collection of the rich and 
treasured monastic manuscripts from 
around the world. The library grew out 
of his belief that St. John’s could bring 
treasures of antiquity to enlighten the 
minds and lives of people far beyond 
our time. 

And Father Colman’s vision and com- 
mitment to the arts and culture led 
him to cofound Minnesota Public 
Radio. MPR has created a sense of 
community statewide as it broadcasts 
news, information, public affairs, world 
events, classical music, and The Prai- 
rie Home Companion” across its 23 sta- 
tions. 

Father Colman had faith that ideas 
will live longer than the mortals who 
initiate them. It is part of the Bene- 
dictine tradition of nurturing ideas and 
projects. 

Mr. President, Father Colman was 
also my teacher, my mentor, and my 
friend. He guided me through American 
history and church history. He pre- 
pared me for a life in which today and 
tomorrow need not be addressed with- 
out the guidance of yesterday. 

Father Colman blessed my first mar- 
riage and was there for my wife’s bur- 
ial service—while students engaged in 
1970 protests occupied his presidential 
office. He counseled me on my political 
opportunities and helped put adversity 
in perspective. Father Colman always 
lifted me up with his don't you 
think?” or his imagine that’’—par- 
ticularly good for a politician. 

Just 4 days before his death, Father 
Colman’s updated edition of “Worship 
and Work,” the history of St. John’s, 
came off the press. It was like a final 
gift from Father Colman, one that we 
can hold in our hands—and one that 
will remind us of the great positive in- 
fluence St. John’s has had in the lives 
of all of us who learned there. 

Mr. President, Father Colman was a 
remarkable leader. His life among us 
will be remembered because of the 
ideas he nurtured in us. I ask my col- 
leagues to join me in paying tribute to 
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this great man and to the example he 
set for so many. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
homily preached at Father Colman’s 
funeral by Abbot Timothy Kelly, 
0.8.В., be included in the RECORD at 
the conclusion of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the homily 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


HOMILY FOR FATHER COLMAN BARRY'S 
FUNERAL, JANUARY 10, 1994 
(By Abbot Timothy Kelly, O.S.B.) 

When we celebrate any liturgy we listen to 
the Word of God who reveals what God has 
done in the past, that we might know what 
God is doing in the present, and have genu- 
ine hope for what is yet to come. Through 
the prophet Isaiah, God has said: Do not 
fear, or be afraid; have I not told you from of 
old and declared it? Is there any God besides 
me? There is no other rock; I know not 
опе.”! The servant of God is the one called 
by God in righteousness and God has taken 
him by the hand and protected him. “I have 
given you as a covenant to the people.“ God 
says, “а light to the nations, to open the 
eyes that are blind, to bring out the pris- 
oners from the dungeon, from the prison 
those who sit in darkness ... See, the 
former things have come to pass, and new 
things I now declare; before they spring 
forth, I tell you of them.“ 2 

Those hear the word of God who act upon 
that word and shape their lives and their 
ministries in accord with it. These are the 
ones who will, at the coming of the Lord, 
hear the longed for words: Come, you that 
are blessed by my Father, inherit the king- 
dom prepared for you from the foundation of 
the world; for I was hungry and you gave me 
food, I was thirsty and you gave me some- 
thing to drink, I was a stranger and you wel- 
comed me, I was naked and you gave me 
clothing. . .’’3 

The Spirit of Jesus brings forth many ways 
of ministering to the needs of people in this 
world, and all good gifts are directed to the 
upbuilding of the Body of Christ, the Church, 
that God may in all things be glorified. The 
ministry of education for the enlightenment 
of minds and hearts is a powerful example of 
a gift that brings light to the nations, opens 
eyes that are blind, brings prisoners out of 
the darkness of ignorance, feeds the hungry, 
gives drink to the thirsty, welcomes the 
stranger, and clothes the naked. Education 
is hospitality par excellence, for it not only 
gives of the wisdom acquired but listens to 
the wisdom present in the guest. 

The historian and the monk have much in 
common, and when the two meet in one man 
a dimension of this discipline is revealed 
that produces a wisdom much needed in the 
world today. Father Colman Barry was a 
man of that wisdom, a man of vision who 
could read the present because he knew the 
past so well, and this gave him great insight 
into what will be or could be. As teacher and 
as administrator he was the listener, as 
every good monk should be. But he was also 
the initiator, the one who inspired others, 
the man of gigantic and myriad ideas, many 
of which found expression institutionally in 
ways that will not soon be forgotten. One ad- 
mirer said: ‘‘Father Colman has so many 
ideas that some of them are bound to turn 
out well.” 

His great respect for history and tradition 
meant that he could discern the living voice 


1 Footnotes at end of homily. 
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of God that wanted to continue to be a living 
voice. He vigorously promoted the Hill Mo- 
nastic Manuscript Library, a project very 
dear to his heart, and kept a lively interest 
in it right to the end. But he did not believe 
that monasteries, universities or churches 
should be museums for antiques, bur rather 
places where the life-giving Spirit could 
bring forth the old and the new bring life to 
people enslaved by ignorance, fear, and inse- 
curity. For Father Colman, to hang on to the 
past as though God no longer lives would be 
to create idols in the present, not to re- 
present what was good from the past but to 
control what is feared in the future. The liv- 
ing God cannot be idolized because an idol 
can only be blind and deaf, unable to walk or 
talk—and therefore wholly predictable. The 
living God continues to hear and see and 
move and speak a word that enlivens, that 
gives hope and promises what an idol cannot. 
God speaks in the past a living word for us 
now: “return to me, for I have redeemed 
vou.“ All of creation has been redeemed and 
by directing itself to the creator shows forth 
the glory of the living God. 

One of his proudest involvements was in 
the founding of what would become known as 
Minnesota Public Radio. His support of this 
project came because he could see how im- 
portant a role it would play in the ongoing 
education and cultural development of the 
thousands who would benefit from it over 
the years. 

As president of Saint John’s University he 
was led by a principle he articulated later in 
an interview: 

“The philosophy at St. John's University 
and Abbey (һе said] was built on the Bene- 
dictine tradition of nurturing ideas and 
projects, based on the faith that these ideas 
will live longer than the mortals who initi- 
ate them. This allowed us the freedom to 
take risks, to develop ideas and then let go 
of them to see where they would go. Support- 
ing arts and culture was also an integral part 
of the Benedictine philosophy.” 4 

His work in the university found him to be 
a man of many interests who could be con- 
cerned about the school of theology, fund 
raising, the building of a library, and the 
success of the football team. His sense of 
humor emerged in a letter to Abbot Baldwin 
who was at Vatican Council П in Rome at 
the time. In talking about a championship 
football game he said: 

“First half and (St. John's] 6-0 (almost а 
pattern this year), and then in second half 
they scored and scored. Wave on wave of stu- 
dent Ostrogoths and Visigoths, Huns and 
Moabites, left here for the Parade Stadium 
in Mples. A championship fever has struck.” 

His spirit of hospitality drew him into the 
field of ecumenism, not as a theologian 
which he was not, but as the historian who 
knew the importance of God's movement at 
this time. He again wrote to Abbot Baldwin 
at the Council in 1965: 

“The news from the Council about your 
vote on religious liberty is wonderful? 
Nothing will help more in the years ahead in 
easing misunderstanding between Catholics, 
Protestants and Jews.” 

He supported dialogue between churches in 
very practical ways: by his support of the In- 
stitute for Ecumenical and Cultural Affairs, 
the various meetings held on-campus or else- 
where to foster understanding between 
churches and faiths, and his backing of the 
project of exchange professors between St 
John’s and Luther College in Decorah, Iowa. 
He expressed his thinking on the subject in 
an article published in 1977: 

“If the current movements of internal spir- 
itual renewal coalesce with the ecumenical 
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movement for a shift away from outdated di- 
vision and creedal discord, a rich variety of 
religious experience could open up in society 
during the century ahead. Christianity, so 
often decried as outworn, reveals in its his- 
tory a series of pentecostal renewals which 
have never been stereotyped in advance nor 
in their eventual development. A community 
of communions could emerge as an accept- 
able integration of moral force and spiritual 
awareness, not as just an impractical 
dream.“ 5 

Evidence of the impact Father Colman has 
had in ecumenism came to me yesterday in 
a letter from Jaroslav Pelican. He said: 

“Аз a President of Saint John’s in а time 
when it was coming into the modern Acad- 
emy, he guided it with just the right mixture 
of boldness and tradition. And as, above all 
else, a living embodiment of the Benedictine 
ideal, he exhibited to many who had never 
seen a monk before how rich the vow of pov- 
erty can make someone, how passionately 
loving a devotee of the vow of chastity can 
be toward all precisely because no one person 
can claim that passion, and how free of coer- 
cion the vow of obedience can make him.“ e 

Father Colman’s love and appreciation of 
history made him the visionary he was. 
When asked his vision for the church in the 
1990s he wrote this: 

“American society continues to open 
steadily to the spiritual dimensions of life in 
our age of individualism, mobility, new tech- 
nology, mass communication and over- 
stressed sexuality. More hospitable places 
will develop in American Catholic religious 
centers for people of no or all faiths who 
want to seek, listen, read the Hebrew and 
Christian Scriptures, be silent or converse 
about God. 

“There will be a need to confess our blind- 
ness and deafness before the unending won- 
der of God's creation, as well as the folly of 
our prideful personal and institutional 
infallabilities; and a request that we might 
see, hear and be faithful stewards and wit- 
nesses in our place in the time given to us.” 

There is with us today a sense of loss of 
someone very precious to us, and at the same 
time an understanding of ongoing life. We 
will miss the kinds of quips he might address 
to Msgr. Yzermans when he said, we need 
his prelature presence!” But who cannot be 
reminded of Colman with us when looking at 
the Alcuin Library? We'll remember his 
puckish humor when after telling a story 
he'd add: Isn't that awful?“ and then laugh. 
Or we might know Colman’s influence re- 
mains in the Hill Monastic Manuscript Li- 
brary, and still miss his frequent comment: 
“Imagine.” His great appreciation for bene- 
factors that is embodied in the Ecumenical 
Institute will always remind of us of his 
words: Isn't that good of him?” And even аз 
we tune in to MPR, a living monument to his 
memory, we'll miss that mellow voice that 
would state a truth to us and then inevitably 
add: don't you think?” 

Yes, Father Colman, we'll miss you, but 
we'll also know that so much of what we аге 
today as a monastery and an educational 
community will continue to carry who you 
are, simply because in you took root so 
much of what we are. You took seriously the 
words of St. Paul to the Romans when he 


said: 

“Let love be genuine; hate what is evil, 
hold fast to what is good; love one another 
with mutual affection; outdo one another in 
showing honor. Do not lag in zeal, be ardent 
in spirit, serve the Lord. Rejoice in hope, be 
patient in suffering, persevere in prayer. 
Contribute to the needs of the saints; extend 
hospitality to strangers." 
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May God receive you now into eternal 
union where опе day we'll all enjoy the heav- 
enly hospitality you worked so hard here to 
anticipate. 
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BOSNIA’S SECOND WINTER 


Mr. DECONCINI. Mr. President, after 
a long recess, Congress has now recon- 
vened for the new session. During the 
recess, the war in Bosnia and 
Herzegovina continued unabated: 

Serb shelling intensified in many 
places, including Sarajevo. 

Croat-Bosnian fighting, brought 
about by Croation attempts to join 
with Serbia in taking Bosnian terri- 
tory, persisted in the central part of 
the country, with atrocities by both 
sides reported. 

Humanitarian relief operations con- 
tinue to be deliberately interrupted. 

Also during the break, unfortunately, 
we saw the international community 
do virtually nothing—certainly noth- 
ing effective—to bring an end to the 
war. NATO repeated its warning of air 
strikes against the Serbs laying siege 
to Sarajevo and other civilian centers, 
but conveniently left a decision on the 
matter to the United Nations. In the 
meantime, the major European powers 
and the United States bicker endlessly 
over who is at fault for this mess and 
who should take the lead in cleaning it 
up. Hopefully, President Clinton’s reaf- 
firmation of the air strike option yes- 
terday will encourage more forceful in- 
volvement by our European allies. 

I was glad to see that this Senate 
took up the issue soon after its return 
to Washington. The 87-to-9 vote calling 
for the lifting of the arms embargo on 
Bosnia-Herzegovina, made it clear that 
Bosnia-Herzegovina is the victim in the 
war, not just one of the so-called war- 
ring factions. It recognized Bosnia’s 
right to self-defense, a right that must 
be respected if the international com- 
munity is unwilling to defend this U.N. 
member. 

More broadly, the vote made clear 
that Bosnia is not going to go away, no 
matter how much the world, the ad- 
ministration, and perhaps some here 
would like it to do. Morally, we cannot 
ignore it; it is genocide in our own 
time. 

Strategically, we cannot ignore it; it 
still threatens to spread and affect our 
European security interests, directly 
and indirectly. 

Tomorrow, Mr. President, I am 
hosting a Helsinki Commission briefing 
with the first official Bosnian rep- 
resentative to the United States, Mr. 
Sven Alkalaj, who arrived here late 
last year and has now established an 


Embassy. I would like to invite all my 
colleagues in the Senate to attend, 
even if only for a few minutes. 

Given the importance of the Bosnian 
conflict, and irrespective of one’s per- 
sonal views on it, the briefing will give 
many of us a first chance to meet Mr. 
Alkalaj to hear about the situation in 
his country right now, and to learn the 
Bosnian Government’s views. 

The room is H328 of the Capitol, and 
the time is 2:30 tomorrow, February 2. 
I hope to see my colleagues there. 


THE DEATH OF SHELLY 


Mr. DORGAN. Mr. President, 2 
months ago, our family suffered a ter- 
rible loss with the death of our daugh- 
ter Shelly. She was a beautiful and 
wonderful young woman, just entering 
the prime of life. 

She died from complications of cor- 
rective heart surgery that was ex- 
pected to be routine and safe with a 
99.5 percent success rate. But, trag- 
ically, the surgery was not successful 
for Shelly. The doctors are still unable 
to explain Shelly’s heart failure. It was 
a harsh reminder to us that the wonder 
of modern miracles in medicine is still 
tempered with a lack of certainty and 
a continuing mystery about human 
life. 

While Shelly’s death is not able to be 
completely explained, her life provides 
for me a full explanation of why we 
miss her so. She was a very special 
young woman. 

Today, I want to express how deeply 
thankful I and my family have been for 
the expressions of prayers, support and 
strength from so many friends in North 
Dakota and also from those with whom 
І serve here in the U.S. Congress. 

So many have taken the time to call 
or write and do the little extra things 
to show they care. I want to tell all of 
you how much it has meant to me and 
to my family. 

Finally, I would like to share with 
my colleagues something that I wrote 
following Shelly’s death. 

SHELLY, A TREASURY OF MEMORIES 

She is a beautiful, bright, witty, wonderful 
23-year-old wife, daughter, relative and 
friend. She lived and she died. And because 
she lived, our lives are forever changed. 

Our sorrow is heavy today because we 
know our loss. The poet Lord Byron wrote, 
“There is no joy the world can give like that 
it takes away. We know that today. 

We also know that it is our lot, all of us, 
to die. We understand that. But, Shelly died 
too young. We don't understand that, 

When a parent dies, they take with them 
their past. But the death of a 23-year-old 
takes the future as well. 

So what is left? Memories. No matter our 
status in life, that is all any of us will ever 
leave. And Shelly, despite her youth, left us 
a Treasury of Memories. 

They included, from here to there, a smile, 
a tear, a giggle, an act of kindness, a gentle 
touch, an encouraging word, and a warm em- 
brace. In recent weeks, facing difficult sur- 
gery, she left us the memory of a young 
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woman full of hope, determination, strength, 
courage, and faith. Would, that we all, could 
leave such memories. 

Her wish today, we are certain, would be 
for us not only to be strengthened by the 
memories of her but also to take comfort in 
the promise that our common fate is to meet 
Shelly again in eternal life. 

Until then her love will never die, and her 
spirit will forever remain a part of our lives. 

These words of an unknown author speak 
to us for Shelly today. 

“Бо not stand at my grave and weep 
Iam not there, I do not sleep, 

Iam now the thousands of winds that blow 
The glint of diamonds in the snow, 
Iam the sunlight on ripened grain 
Iam the gentle autumn rain, 

When you awaken in the morning hush, 
Iam the swift uplifting rush 

Of quiet birds in circled flight 

Iam the soft star that shines at night, 
So do not stand at my grave and cry, 
Iam not there. . . I did not die.” 

And so it is with Shelly. She lives forever 
in our hearts—until we meet again. 


IRRESPONSIBLE CONGRESS? HERE 
IS TODAY’S BOX SCORE 


Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, anyone 
even remotely familiar with the U.S. 
Constitution knows that no President 
can spend even a dime of Federal tax 
money that has not first been author- 
ized and appropriated by Congress— 
both the House of Representatives and 
the U.S. Senate. 

So when you hear politicians or edi- 
tors or commentators declare that 
“Reagan ran up the Federal debt“ or 
that Bush ran it up,” bear in mind 
that it was, and is, the Constitutional 
duty of Congress to control Federal 
spending. Congress has failed miserably 
in that task for about 50 years. 

The fiscal irresponsibility of Con- 
gress has created a Federal debt which 
stood at $4,526,307,553,267.04 as of the 
close of business yesterday, Monday, 
January 31. Averaged out, every man, 
woman, and child in America owes a 
share of this massive debt, and that per 
capita share is $17,361.40. 


JOINT COMMITTEE ON PRINTING, 
COMMITTEE RULES 


Mr. FORD. Mr. President, as chair- 
man of the Joint Committee on Print- 
ing for the 108d Congress, 2d session, I 
ask that a copy of the committee rules 
be included in the RECORD, as follows: 

There being no objection, the rules 
were ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

JOINT COMMITTEE ON PRINTING 
RULE 1—COMMITTEE RULES 

(a) The rules of the Senate and House inso- 
far as they are applicable, shall govern the 
Committee. 

(b) The Committee’s rules shall be pub- 
lished in the Congressional Record as soon as 
possible following the Committee’s organiza- 
tional meeting in each odd-numbered year. 

(c) Where these rules require a vote of the 
members of the Committee, polling of mem- 
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bers either in writing or by telephone shall 
not be permitted to substitute for a vote 
taken at a Committee meeting, unless the 
Ranking Minority Member assents to waiver 
of this requirement. 

(4) Proposals for amending Committee 
rules shall be sent to all members at least 
one week before final action is taken there- 
on, unless the amendment is made by unani- 
mous consent. 

RULE 2—REGULAR COMMITTEE MEETINGS 

(a) The regular meeting date of the Com- 
mittee shall be the second Wednesday of 
every month when the House and Senate are 
in session. A regularly scheduled meeting 
need not be held if there is no business to be 
considered and after appropriate notification 
is made to the Ranking Minority Member. 
Additional meetings may be called by the 
chairman as he may deem necessary or at 
the request of the majority of the members 
of the Committee. 

(b) If the chairman of the Committee is not 
present at any meeting of the Committee, 
the vice-chairman or ranking member of the 
majority party on the Committee who is 
present shall preside at the meeting. 

RULE 3—QUORUM 

(a) Five members of the Committee shall 
constitute a quorum which is required for 
the purpose of closing meetings, promulgat- 
ing Committee orders or changing the rules 
of the Committee. 

(b) Three members shall constitute a 
quorum for purposes of taking testimony and 
receiving evidence. 

RULE 4—PROXIES 

(a) Written or telegraphic proxies of Com- 
mittee members will be received and re- 
corded on any vote taken by the Committee, 
except at the organization meeting at the be- 
ginning of each Congress or for the purpose 
of creating a quorum. 

(b) Proxies will be allowed on any such 
votes for the purpose of recording a mem- 
ber’s position on a question only when the 
absentee Committee member has been in- 
formed of the question and has affirmatively 
requested that he be recorded. 

RULE 5—OPEN AND CLOSED MEETINGS 

(a) Each meeting for the transaction of 
business of the Committee shall be open to 
the public except when the Committee, in 
open session and with a quorum present, de- 
termines by rollcall vote that all ог part of 
the remainder of the meeting on that day 
shall be closed to the public. No such vote 
shall be required to close a meeting that re- 
lates solely to internal budget or personnel 
matters. 

(b) No person other than members of the 
Committee, and such Congressional staff and 
other representatives as they may authorize, 
shall be present in any business session 
which has been closed to the public. 

RULE 6—ALTERNATING CHAIRMANSHIP AND VICE 
CHAIRMANSHIP BY CONGRESSES 

(a) The chairmanship and vice chairman- 
ship of the Committee shall alternate be- 
tween the House and the Senate by Con- 
gresses. The senior member of the minority 
party in the House of Congress opposite of 
that of the chairman shall be the Ranking 
Minority Member of the Committee. 

(b) In the event the House and Senate are 
under different party control, the chairman 
and vice chairman shall represent the major- 
ity party in their respective Houses. When 
the chairman and vice chairman represent 
different parties, the vice chairman shall 
also fulfill the responsibilities of the Rank- 
ing Minority Member as prescribed by these 
rules. 
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RULE 7—PARLIAMENTARY QUESTIONS 

Questions as to the order of business and 
the procedures of the Committee shall in the 
first instance be decided by the chairman, 
subject always to an appeal to the Commit- 
tee. 

RULE 8—HEARINGS: PUBLIC ANNOUNCEMENTS 

AND WITNESSES 

(a) The chairman, in the case of hearings 
to be conducted by the Committee, shall 
make public announcement of the date, 
place and subject matter of any hearing to 
be conducted on any measure or matter at 
least one week before the commencement of 
that hearing unless the Committee deter- 
mines that there is good cause to begin such 
hearing at an earlier date. In the latter 
event, the chairman shall make such public 
announcement at the earliest possible date. 
The staff director of the Committee shall 
promptly notify the Daily Digest of the Con- 
gressional Record as soon as possible after 
such public announcement is made. 

(b) So far as practicable, all witnesses ap- 
pearing before the Committee shall file ad- 
vance written statements of their proposed 
testimony at least 48 hours in advance of 
their appearance and their oral testimony 
shall be limited to brief summaries. Limited 
insertions or additional germane material 
will be received for the record, subject to the 
approval of the chairman. 

RULE S- OFFICIAL HEARING RECORD 

(a) An accurate stenographic record shall 
be kept of all Committee proceedings and ac- 
tions. Brief supplemental materials when re- 
quired to clarify the transcript may be in- 
serted in the record subject to the approval 
of the chairman. 

(b) Each member of the Committee shall be 
provided with a copy of the hearings tran- 
script for the purpose of correcting errors of 
transcription and grammar, and clarifying 
questions or remarks. If any other person is 
authorized by a Committee member to make 
his corrections, the staff director shall be so 
notified. 

(c) Members who have received unanimous 
consent to submit written questions to wit- 
nesses shall be allowed two days within 
which to submit these to the staff director 
for transmission to the witnesses. The record 
may be held open for a period not to exceed 
two weeks awaiting the responses by wit- 
nesses. 

(4) A witness may obtain a transcript сору 
of his testimony given at a public session or, 
if given at an executive session, when au- 
thorized by the Committee. Testimony re- 
ceived in closed hearings shall not be re- 
leased or included in any report without the 
approval of the Committee. 

RULE 10—WITNESSES FOR COMMITTEE HEARINGS 

(a) Selection of witnesses for Committee 
hearings shall be made by the Committee 
staff under the direction of the Chairman. A 
list of proposed witnesses shall be submitted 
to the members of the Committee for review 
sufficiently in advance of the hearings to 
permit suggestions by the Committee mem- 
bers to receive appropriate consideration. 

(b) The Chairman shall provide adequate 
time for questioning of witnesses by all 
members, including minority members, and 
the rule of germaneness shall be enforced in 
all hearings. 

(c) Whenever a hearing is conducted by the 
Committee upon any measure or matter, the 
minority on the Committee shall be entitled, 
upon unanimous request to the Chairman be- 
fore the completion of such hearings, to call 
witnesses selected by the minority to testify 
with respect to the measure or matter dur- 
ing at least one day of hearing thereon. 
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RULE 11—CONFIDENTIAL INFORMATION 
FURNISHED TO THE COMMITTEE 

The information contained in any books, 
papers or documents furnished to the Com- 
mittee by any individual, partnership, cor- 
poration or other legal entity shall, upon the 
request of the individual, partnership, cor- 
poration or entity furnishing the same, be 
maintained in strict confidence by the mem- 
bers and staff of the Committee, except that 
any such information may be released out- 
side of executive session of the Committee if 
the release thereof is effected in a manner 
which will not reveal the identity of such in- 
dividual, partnership, corporation or entity 
in connection with any pending hearing or as 
a part of a duly authorized report of the 
Committee if such release is deemed essen- 
tial to the performance of the functions of 
the Committee and is in the public interest. 

RULE 12—BROADCASTING OF COMMITTEE 
HEARINGS 

The rule for broadcasting of Committee 
hearings shall be the same as Rule XI, clause 
3, of the Rules of the House of Representa- 
tives. 

RULE 13—COMMITTEE REPORTS 

(a) No Committee report shall be made 
public or transmitted to the Congress with- 
out the approval of a majority of the Com- 
mittee except when Congress has adjourned; 
Provided, That any member of the Commit- 
tee may make a report supplementary to or 
dissenting from the majority report. Such 
supplementary or dissenting reports should 
be as brief as possible. 

(b) Factual reports by the Committee staff 
may be printed for distribution to Commit- 
tee members and the public only upon au- 
thorization of the chairman either with ap- 
proval of a majority of the Committee or 
with the consent of the Ranking Minority 
Member. 

RULE 14—CONFIDENTIALITY OF COMMITTEE 
REPORTS 

No summary of a Committee report, pre- 
diction of the contents of a report, or state- 
ment of conclusions concerning any inves- 
tigation shall be made by a member of the 
Committee or by any staff member of the 
Committee prior to the issuance of a report 
of the Committee. 

RULE 15—COMMITTEE STAFF 

(a) The Committee shall have a profes- 
sional and clerical staff under the super- 
vision of a staff director. Staff operating pro- 
cedures shall be determined by the staff di- 
rector, with the approval of the chairman of 
the Committee, and after notification to the 
Ranking Minority Member with respect to 
basic revisions of existing procedures. The 
staff director, under the general supervision 
of the chairman, is authorized to deal di- 
rectly with agencies of the Government and 
with non-Government groups and individuals 
on behalf of the Committee. 

(b) The chairman and vice chairman, on be- 
half of their respective bodies of Congress, 
shall be entitled to designate two senior staff 
members each. During any Congress in which 
both Houses are under the control of the 
same party, the Ranking Minority Member, 
on behalf of his party, shall be entitled to 
designate two senior staff members. 

(c) All other staff members shall be se- 
lected on the basis of their training, experi- 
ence and attainments, without regard to 
race, religion, sex, color, age, national origin 
or political affiliations, and shall serve all 
members of the Committee in an objective, 
non-partisan manner. 

RULE 16—COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN 

The chairman of the Committee may es- 

tablish such other procedures and take such 
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actions as may be necessary to carry out the 
foregoing rules or to facilitate the effective 
operation of the Committee. Specifically, 
the chairman is authorized, during the in- 
terim periods between meetings of the Com- 
mittee, to act on all requests submitted by 
any executive department, independent 
agency, temporary or permanent commis- 
sions and committees of the Federal Govern- 
ment, the Government Printing Office and 
any other Federal entity, pursuant to the re- 
quirements of applicable Federal law and 
regulations. 


THE BIG BUDGET LIE 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, on the op- 
ed pages of last Sunday’s Washington 
Post, our colleague from New Mexico, 
Senator PETE DOMENICI, turned the 
spotlight on the important principle of 
truth-in-budgeting as it relates to the 
Clinton health care plan. In my view, 
this opinion piece by the ranking Re- 
publican member on the Senate Budget 
Committee is a valuable addition to 
the upcoming debates over health care 
and the budget, and I ask unanimous 
consent that Senator DOMENICI’s op-ed 
from the January 30, 1994 edition of the 
Washington Post be included in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


{From the Washington Post, Jan. 30, 1994) 
THE BiG BUDGET LIE—HOW CAN THE ADMINIS- 
TRATION LEAVE THE HEALTH CARE PLAN OFF 
THE BUDGET? 
(By Pete V. Domenici) 


On Feb. 7, President Clinton is scheduled 
to submit his first real budget. What is in 
that budget will be, in one important way, 
less interesting than what is left out: the full 
budget impact of the president’s sweeping 
proposals for reforming the country’s health 
care system. 

How the health care plan is reflected in the 
federal budget is more than an academic 
question. The administration’s insistence 
that the plan’s mandated premiums and ben- 
efits not be displayed as federal taxes and 
spending is ample testimony to the large po- 
litical and practical consequences. 

Excluding the reforms from the budget will 
not only obscure the health care debate for 
the American people, it will also establish a 
dangerous precedent: the enactment of major 
new federal programs with no apparent im- 
pact on taxes, spending or the debt. Indeed, 
the decision could determine whether the 
federal budget continues to be a meaningful 
document at all. 

Governing and budgeting are inextricably 
linked. A budget determines how much of 
the private economy will be extracted for 
funding public purposes, and how those funds 
will be allocated among many competing ob- 
jectives. It is not only a policy document, 
but a historical record book documenting 
the successes or failures in achieving the 
hopes and dreams that it embodies. As the 
president stressed in his State of the Union 
message, his health reform plan would be a 
signal change in American social policy. Ex- 
cluding it from the budget process would be 
an extraordinary violation of well-estab- 
lished budget principles that have served 
both Democratic and Republican presidents 
and congresses over the years. 
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The first principle is that the budget 
should be comprehensive, including all fed- 
eral fiscal activities. This principle, referred 
to as the unified federal budget, was estab- 
lished and affirmed with President Johnson’s 
Commission on Budget Concepts in 1967. 

Even in 1985 and 1989, when the Social Se- 
curity trust funds and the Postal Service 
program were moved “‘off-budget’’ to avoid 
their calculation in the Gramm-Rudman se- 
quester process, the federal budget presen- 
tation showed their receipts and payments in 
aggregate budget figures. That accounting 
practice continues to this day. 

By this measure, there can be no question 
that the Clinton health care plan is a federal 
program and so should be part of the unified 
budget. 

All essential ingredients of the president's 
plan would be established by federal statute. 
The roles, responsibilities and characteris- 
tics of the regional health alliances that ad- 
minister the program would be determined 
by the federal government. Universal health 
coverage would be compelled by the federal 
government. By federal law, every legal resi- 
dent of the United States would be required 
to participate in the program. The program 
would go into effect in every state even with- 
out the state’s consent. 

A new National Health Board would be cre- 
ated to oversee and regulate the entire sys- 
tem. It would establish requirements for 
states plans and approve state health plans. 
It would establish a national budget for 
health care spending.“ The National Health 
Board would issue federal regulations gov- 
erning benefits, procedures, reimbursements 
and cost-sharing requirements for qualified 
health plans, among other things. 

If this isn’t a federal spending program, 
what is? 

And yet, Clinton administration proposes 
to exclude from the federal budget roughly 
$1.4 trillion in health care spending over the 
next five years (as estimated by a recent 
Lewin-VHI study) that would be subject to 
federal control. Over $100 billion of this 
spending would be from firms that do not 
now insure their workers. When expenditures 
of this magnitude are excluded, how seri- 
ously will anyone take federal budget con- 
trols in the future? 

The second well-established principle of 
federal budgeting, again from President 
Johnson’s commission, is that collections 
arising from the sovereign power or the gov- 
ernment, involving regulations or compul- 
sion, should be reported as receipts. 

The Clinton health care plan would require 
the regional health alliances to administer 
the collection of compulsory social insur- 
ance premiums and use those proceeds to fi- 
nance the purchase of medical care. Em- 
ployer payments are compulsory; no one can 
choose not to participate. The employer's 
payment to the regional alliance is deter- 
mined by a formula based on the class of 
family enrollment" in the firm. A limit 
would be set on the employer's premium pay- 
ments not to exceed 7.9 percent of total 
wages. The alliances would also be given the 
authority to borrow money from the Treas- 
ury, should benefits and receipts not match 
at certain times. (The image of private“ 
savings and loan associations with federal 
guarantees haunts my budgetary memory!) 
But none of these transactions would be re- 
flected on the federal books, presumably on 
the argument that the alliances are not fed- 
eral entities.” 

It is true that most employers currently 
provide health insurance to their employees 
and, if the plan works as the administration 


hopes, they will save somewhat less than $1 
billion as a group over the next five years. 
But even if those savings are realized on av- 
erage, the companies and their employees 
will lose the control over costs and benefit 
choices that they now have under current 
private employer-employee voluntary agree- 
ments or independently negotiated business- 
labor contracts. Except for very large firms, 
and then with some limitations, responsibil- 
ity for determining benefits and monitoring 
costs and quality, would be transferred to 
the health alliances. 

As for employers who do not now provide 
health insurance to their workers, they 
would have to make payments of more than 
$100 billion over the next five years to these 
‘non-federal alliances.“ Those employers 
will not be persuaded that these are not new 
federal payroll taxes—nor should the public 
be 


The basic tenet underlying the budgetary 
principles that the administration's health 
plan would violate is that unless the budget 
includes all sources of federal revenues and 
all types of federally controlled spending— 
and any gap between the two—there is no 
way of measuring the overall impact of fed- 
eral activity on the economy. For that rea- 
son, when the Social Security and unemploy- 
ment programs were created in 1935, the 
mandatory employer and employee “соп- 
tributions’ that financed them were cor- 
rectly counted as federal receipts. Thus, the 
budget identifies for all who want to know 
how much the federal government is extract- 
ing from the economy and dee to 
those two major social рг 

More recently, Congress bailed out health 
benefit funds for certain coal miners in part 
by mandating that coal companies pay pre- 
miums to two new privately managed funds. 
Although the mechanism employed was de- 
fined as a private, multi-employer benefit 
plan, because this is actually a federal pro- 
gram compelled by the government's sov- 
ereign power it is included in the federal 
budget. President Clinton’s health care fi- 
nancing mechanism is virtually identical. 
The fact that employer premiums flow to a 
regional health alliance and not the U.S. 
Treasury is no justification for removing 
them from the federal books. 

As a very simple practical matter, imagine 
what would happen if the Clinton health care 
plan were off-budget.“ Congress could raise 
the 7.9 percent cap on the employer payroll 
tax and never show it as a tax increase—in 
fact, it would be recorded as a spending cut 
because it would reduce the on- budget“ fed- 
eral subsidy payments to the alliances. Fur- 
ther, Congress could include new health ben- 
efits in the mandated standard insurance 
plan and those new costs would be excluded 
from the budget. Private resources extracted 
for public purposes need to be accounted! If 
that principle is violated, even for the politi- 
cally popular objective of reforming the na- 
tion’s health care system, the costs will not 
only be measured in dollars but in the abil- 
ity to govern effectively. 


STATE DEPARTMENT RESORTS TO 
MISLEADING COMMENT REGARD- 
ING PEDOPHILES 


Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, last 
week, the Senate unanimously ap- 
proved my amendment to this bill 
withholding some $119 million in U.S. 
contributions to the United Nations 
until the President certifies that no 
U.N. agency grants any official status, 
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accreditation, or recognition to any or- 
ganization which promotes, condones, 
or seeks the legalization of pedophilia, 
that is, the sexual abuse of children. 

As I explained at that time, the 
amendment was a response to the ill- 
advised decision by the Clinton admin- 
istration to support, along with 21 
other countries, the granting of con- 
sultative status to the International 
Lesbian and Gay Association [ILGA], a 
worldwide federation of homosexual or- 
ganizations. Among ILGA’s U.S. affili- 
ates is the notorious North American 
Man/Boy Love Association [NAMBLA], 
an avowed pedophile group. 

Since that amendment was passed, 
there has emerged what I must assume 
is a deliberate campaign to mis- 
construe the very clear language of the 
amendment—as well as the intent be- 
hind it. As described in articles in the 
Washington Times and in the Washing- 
ton Blade, spokesmen for the State De- 
partment and for homosexual organiza- 
tions have tried to suggest falsely that 
expelling NAMBLA from ILGA would 
take care of the problem. 

Nothing could be further from the 
truth. It has been more than amply 
documented that ILGA itself is an or- 
ganization that promotes, condones, or 
seeks the legalization of pedophilia in 
the language of the Amendment. ILGA 
falls under the purview of the amend- 
ment—whether or not NAMBLA is ex- 
pelled from ILGA—as any honest exam- 
ination of the record will reveal. 

For example, in 1985 ILGA officially 
resolved that young people have the 
right to sexual and social self-deter- 
mination and that age of consent laws 
often operate to oppress and not pro- 
tect. Then in 1990, under the heading of 
“Мал/Воу, Woman/Girl Love,” ILGA 
called on all members to treat all sex- 
ual minorities with respect and to en- 
gage in constructive dialog with them. 
Furthermore, ILGA expressed their 
support for the right of every individ- 
ual, regardless of age, to explore and 
develop his or her sexuality. These res- 
olutions are precisely what NAMBLA 
advocates and prove without a doubt 
ILGA’s own approval of pedophilia. In- 
deed, ILGA never displayed any con- 
cern about NAMBLA until it became a 
public issue. ILGA is now like the little 
boy who got caught stealing and said 
he was sorry—not sorry he was steal- 
ing, just that he got caught. 

It is my hope and expectation that in 
consideration of the unanimous rollcall 
vote in support of this amendment in 
the Senate, a House/Senate conference 
committee will get this legislation to 
President Clinton’s desk and that he 
will sign it into law. I cannot imagine 
that the conferees or the President 
would consider any other course with 
respect to ILGA's and NAMBLA’s des- 
picable agenda. Once approved, I hope 
the administration will not be taken in 
by false claims by homosexual spokes- 
men that ILGA, in the event of 
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NAMBLA's expulsion, would no longer 
constitute a pro-pedophile organiza- 
tion: Both ILGA’s record and the plain 
language of the amendment are crystal 
clear. 

Unless ILGA has been stripped of its 
consultative status by the time this 
amendment becomes law, the President 
will have no choice but to withhold the 
funds specified. I urge all Americans 
opposed to the sexual abuse of children 
to monitor this issue carefully and 
make sure the House and the adminis- 
tration follow through on the Senate’s 
lead. 


———— | 


TRIBUTE ТО EMILY TAFT 
DOUGLAS 


Mr. DASCHLE. Mr. President, I rise 
today to pay tribute to someone whom 
I have admired for many years, Emily 
Taft Douglas, a writer and former 
Member of the House of Representa- 
tives, who died of cardiac arrest on Fri- 
day at the age of 94. 

Mrs. Douglas was the daughter of 
sculptor Lorado Taft, a distant cousin 
of William Howard Taft, the former 
U.S. President and Chief Justice, and 
the widow of former Senator Paul H. 
Douglas. But having served in the 
House of Representatives from 1945 to 
1947, she was the first American woman 
to precede a husband to Congress, and 
a path breaker in her own right. 

As a member of the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee, Mrs. Douglas was 
an active proponent of post-war U.N. 
Relief and Rehabilitation Agency pro- 
grams. Immediately following the war 
she traveled extensively in war-rav- 
aged Europe, backing the relief efforts 
of the United Nations. 

Continuing her campaign for the un- 
derserved, Mrs. Douglas introduced leg- 
islation for library bookmobiles to 
bring library services to rural America. 
In her name, a bill ultimately passed as 
the Hill-Douglas Act following her hus- 
band’s election to the U.S. Senate in 
1948. The positive effects of her legisla- 
tion are still felt throughout South Da- 
kota. 

Following her term in the House of 
Representatives, Mrs. Douglas was ac- 
tive in the civil rights movement, par- 
ticipating in the 1964 Selma, Alabama, 
civil rights march and serving as a rep- 
resentative to UNESCO and other U.N. 
conferences. 

Mrs. Douglas extended her contribu- 
tion to the Nation through her literary 
work as the author of three well-re- 
ceived novels. A fine person and a true 
pioneer, Mrs. Douglas will be missed by 
all whose lives she touched. 


—— 


FOREIGN RELATIONS 
AUTHORIZATION АСТ 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, the Senate will re- 
sume consideration of S. 1281, which 
the clerk will report. 
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The legislative clerk read as follows: 


A bill (S. 1281) to authorize appropriations 
for fiscal years 1994 and 1995 for the Depart- 
ment of State, the U.S. Information Agency, 
and related agencies, to provide for the con- 
solidation of international broadcasting ac- 
tivities, and for other purposes. 


The Senate resumed consideration of 
the bill. 

Pending: 

(1) Helms Amendment No. 1290, to give full- 
est possible consideration to asylum applica- 
tions from Chinese nationals fleeing coercive 
population control policies. 

(2) Helms Amendment No. 1291, to express 
the sense of the Senate that certain condi- 
tions should be met before the People’s Re- 
public of China is accorded nondiscrim- 
inatory most-favored-nation treatment. 

(3) Lott Helms Amendment No. 1315, to es- 
tablish a prohibition on security assistance 
for countries that consistently oppose the 
United States position in the United Nations 
General Assembly. 

(4) Helms Amendment No. 1316 (to Amend- 
ment No. 1315), in the nature of a substitute. 

(5) Cohen Amendment No. 1317, to require a 
report on Russian military operations in the 
independent states of the former Soviet 
Union. 

(6) Cohen Amendment Мо. 1318, to encour- 
age Germany to assume full and active par- 
ticipation in international peacekeeping ac- 
tivities. 

(7) Helms Amendment No. 1320, to main- 
tain the current number of Assistant Sec- 
retaries of State and State Department offi- 
cials compensated at level IV of the Execu- 
tive Schedule. 

(8) Dole Amendment No. 1323, to facilitate 
coordination between the executive and leg- 
islative branches of Government regarding 
United States participation in, or the use of 
United States funds for, United Nations 
peacekeeping activities. 

(9) Kerry (for Mitchell) Amendment No. 
1324 (to Amendment No. 1323), to express the 
sense of the Congress regarding United 
States participation in United Nations 
peacekeeping activities. 

VOTE ON AMENDMENT NO. 1318 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, the Senate will pro- 
ceed to vote on the Cohen amendment, 
No. 1318. 

The yeas and nays have been ordered. 

The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. FORD. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Illinois [Ms. MOSELEY- 
BRAUN] and the Senator from Alabama 
(Mr. SHELBY] are necessarily absent. 

Mr. SIMPSON. I announce that the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. BOND] is 
necessarily absent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Are there 
any other Senators in the Chamber de- 
siring to vote? 

The result was announced—yeas 96, 
nays 1, as follows: 


[Rollcall Vote No. 13 Leg.] 


YEAS—96 
Akaka Breaux Coats 
Baucus Brown Cochran 
Bennett Bryan Cohen 
Biden Bumpers Conrad 
Bingaman Burns Coverdell 
Boren Byrd Craig 
Boxer Campbell D'Amato 
Bradley Chafee Daschle 
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DeConcini Murray 
Dodd Jeffords Nickles 
Dole Johnston Nunn 
Domenici Kassebaum Packwood 
Dorgan Kempthorne Pell 
Durenberger Kennedy Pressler 
Exon Kerrey Pryor 
Faircloth Kerry Reid 
Feingold Kohl Riegle 
Feinstein Lautenberg Robb 
Ford Leahy Rockefeller 
Glenn Levin Roth 
Gorton Lieberman Sarbanes 
Graham Lott Sasser 
Gramm Lugar Simon 
Grassley Mack Simpson 
Gregg Mathews Smith 
Harkin McCain Specter 
Hatch McConnell Stevens 
Hatfield Metzenbaum Thurmond 
Heflin Mikulski Wallop 
Helms Mitchell Warner 
Hollings Moynihan Wellstone 
Hutchison Murkowski Wofford 
NAYS—1 
Danforth 
NOT VOTING—3 
Bond Moseley-Braun Shelby 
So, the amendment (No. 1318) was 
agreed to. 


Mr. COHEN. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote. 

Mr. GORTON. I move to lay that mo- 
tion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. HELMS], is recog- 
nized to offer an amendment. 

Mr. KERRY addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts [Mr. KERRY], 
is recognized. 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order with 
respect to recognition of Senator 
HELMS be vitiated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, let me 
explain the parliamentary situation to 
colleagues while the Senator from New 
Jersey is preparing to offer an amend- 
ment. 

We have about five amendments that 
are currently stacked, several of which 
will need a vote. It is our intention to 
begin the process of ordering them for 
votes somewhere after the caucuses, 
approximately 2:15 in the afternoon. It 
is hoped that a few of those amend- 
ments will be worked out without 
votes, so we are proceeding to try to do 
that. We currently have only Senator 
LAUTENBERG and Senator HELMS 
backed up waiting to offer amend- 
ments. 

There are still a number of other 
Senators who have amendments on the 
list, and amendments must be offered 
by 6 p.m. tonight or they will be cut 
off, according to the previous unani- 
mous consent agreement. So this is a 
good time for Senators to come to the 
floor and, hopefully, we can proceed ex- 
peditiously to move through a good 
many of these amendments. 

Mr. HELMS. Will the Senator yield? 


Mr. KERRY. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. HELMS. Did the Senator con- 
template, with his unanimous consent 
request to recognize Senator LAUTEN- 
BERG instead of me, as the previous 
order was, that my recognition will 
automatically become the pending 
business? 

Mr. KERRY. I will be happy to do it 
in any way that accommodates the 
Senator. Is that the Senator's pref- 
erence? 

Mr. HELMS. Yes. 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, after the 
amendment of the Senator from New 
Jersey is disposed of or set aside tem- 
porarily, the Senator from North Caro- 
lina be recognized for the purpose of of- 
fering his amendment which is on the 
list. 

Mr. HELMS. Reserving the right to 
object, and, of course, I shall not ob- 
ject, what I want us to do, I will say to 
the distinguished Senator, is to have 
my amendment ready to go, provided 
no Senator wants to offer one. 

Mr. KERRY. I understand that. 

Mr. HELMS. I want to encourage 
Senators on my side, and I know the 
Senator from Massachusetts feels the 
same way about his side, to come to 
the floor and offer their amendments 
so we can get through with this bill. 

Mr. KERRY. I understand the Sen- 
ator is prepared to set his amendment 
aside at any moment any other Sen- 
ator is here, so we are inviting the 
process to move forward as rapidly as 
possible. We are ready to go forward 
with that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection the unanimous consent re- 
quest is agreed to. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1326 

(Purpose: To extend certain adjudication 

provisions) 

Mr. SIMON. Mr. President, I send, on 
behalf of Senator LAUTENBERG and my- 
self, an amendment to the desk and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report. 

The bill clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. SIMON], for 
himself and Mr. LAUTENBERG, proposes an 
amendment numbered 1326. 

Mr. SIMON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that reading of the 
amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 179, after line 6, add the following 
new section: 

SEC. 714. EXTENSION OF CERTAIN ADJUDICA- 
TION PROVISIONS. 

The Foreign Operations, Export Financing, 
and Related Programs Appropriations Act, 
1990 (Public Law 101-167), is amended— 

(1) in section 599D (8 U.S.C. 1157 note) 

(А) in subsection (0)(3), by striking “1993 
and 1994” and inserting “1993, 1994, 1995, and 
1996”; and 

(В) in subsection (е), by striking out “Ос- 
tober 1, 1994” each place it appears and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “October 1, 19%”; and 
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(2) іп section 599E (8 U.S.C. 1255 note) іп 
subsection (0)(2), by striking out September 
30, 1994” and inserting in lieu thereof Sep- 
tember 30, 1997”. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1327 TO AMENDMENT NO. 1326 
(Purpose: To extend certain adjudication 
provisions) 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. Mr. President, I 
send a second-degree amendment to the 
desk offered by myself, Senator SIMON, 
Senator FEINSTEIN, and Senator BINGA- 
MAN and ask for its immediate consid- 
eration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from New Jersey (Мг. LAU- 
TENBERG] for himself, Mr. SIMON, Mrs. FEIN- 
STEIN, and Mr. BINGAMAN, proposes an 
amendment numbered 1327. 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that reading of 
the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

In the pending amendment, strike all after 
“БЕС” and insert the following: 


SEC. 714. EXTENSION OF CERTAIN ADJUDICA- 
TION PROVISIONS. 


The Foreign Operations, Export Financing, 
and Related Programs Appropriations Act, 
1990 (Public Law 101-167), is amended— 

(1) in section 599D (8 U.S.C. 1157 note) 

(А) in subsection (b)(3), by striking “1993 
and 1994 and inserting 1993. 1994, 1995, and 
1996”; and 

(В) in subsection (е), by striking out “Ос- 
tober 1, 1994” each place it appears and in- 
serting in lieu thereof October 1, 19%”; and 

(2) in section 599E (8 U.S.C. 1255 note) in 
subsection (b)(2), by striking out September 
30, 194” and inserting in lieu thereof Sep- 
tember 30, 1996”, 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. Mr. President, 
this amendment extends for 2 years a 
provision in current law which facili- 
tates the granting of refugee status for 
certain historically persecuted groups. 

The existing law formally recognizes 
that the historic experience of certain 
persecuted religious minorities in the 
Soviet Union and Indochina, and a pat- 
tern of arbitrary denials of refugee sta- 
tus to members of these minorities, en- 
titles them to a relaxed standard of 
proof in determinations about whether 
they are refugees. 

The law, which now is set to expire 
at the end of this fiscal year, lowers 
the evidentiary standard required to 
qualify for refugee status for Jews and 
Evangelical Christians from the former 
Soviet Union, certain Ukrainians, and 
certain categories of Vietnamese, Lao- 
tians, or Cambodians. Once a refugee 
applicant proves he or she is a member 
of one of these groups, he or she only 
has to provide a “credible basis for con- 
сегп” about the possibility of persecu- 
tion. Refugee applicants normally 
must prove a ‘‘well-founded fear of per- 
secution.”’ 

The law has had a real and positive 
impact on refugee adjudication. This 
liberalized standard is still necessary 
because conditions for the persecuted 
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groups in the former Soviet Union and 
Indochina still exist, and in some 
cases, have worsened. 

The strong showing of Zhirinovsky— 
who received 23 percent of the popular 
vote in the recent elections—has 
heightened concern about the safety 
and well-being of historically per- 
secuted groups in the former Soviet 
Union. 

There is nothing ambiguous about 
the themes Zhirinovsky espouses and 
which he rode to victory: virulent xen- 
ophobia, ethnic hatred and contempt 
for democratic norms. During the cam- 
paign, the ultranationalist candidate 
blamed the Jews themselves for provid- 
ing a higher level of anti-semitism. On 
the stump and on his recent swing 
through Europe, Zhirinovsky repeated 
Nazi themes and openly proclaimed his 
ties with German and Austrian neo- 
Nazis. 

Recent events back up Zhirinovsky’s 
admission of a new anti-semitism in 
the country. In a 2-week period follow- 
ing the mid-December election, fires 
damaged two Jewish buildings in Mos- 
cow. The second fire gutted an historic 
Moscow synagogue. A week before that 
conflagration, an antisemitic slogan 
appeared on one of its walls. During 
1993, Jewish graves in St. Petersburg 
have been desecrated, vandals have at- 
tacked Moscow’s main synagogue, and 
the hardline newspaper Pravda has ac- 
cused Jews of ritual murder. 

It is not only Jews in Russia who are 
fearful; Jews throughout the former 
Soviet Union are worried. Given the 
current climate, Jews in the former So- 
viet Union have good reason to fear 
that they will be scapegoated if eco- 
nomic conditions worsen, as Jews have 
historically been singled out for that 
role. 

Evangelical Christians have legiti- 
mate fears as well. There are reports of 
growing harassment of Evangelical 
Christians in the Islamic republics of 
the former Soviet Union. Evangelical 
Christians remain concerned about re- 
ligious freedom; a law approved last 
year by the Parliament, which Yeltsin 
ultimately vetoed, would have placed 
restrictions on all religious groups 
other than Russian Orthodox. 

This law is working as intended in 
the former Soviet Union. It has re- 
placed an arbitrary and slow process of 
refugee adjudication in the former So- 
viet Union with a stable, consistent, 
and fair process. It has meant that peo- 
ple already terrorized by longstanding 
hatred and persecution in their native 
lands are not further traumatized by a 
system that does not recognize their 
historical suffering, or makes arbitrary 
distinctions among people who have 
suffered similar fates. 

In light of the current election and 
nagging questions about stability in 
the republics of the former Soviet 
Union, it would be unwise to let the 
law expire at this time. 
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Uncertainty pervades the lives of the 
historically persecuted in the republics 
of the former Soviet Union. An exten- 
sion is also necessary to facilitate the 
processing of refugee applicants from 
Vietnam, Cambodia, and Laos. Condi- 
tions have improved somewhat in these 
countries, but certain groups continue 
to suffer as a result of their previous 
association with the United States, 
their political actions in opposing 
hard-line Marxist governments which 
permit no political dissent or freedom 
of expression, and for their religious 
beliefs. 

This law was originally approved by 
the Senate by a vote of 97 to 0 in 1989 
and became law as part of the fiscal 
year 1990 Foreign Aid Appropriations 
Act. It was extended in the fiscal year 
1991 Foreign Aid Appropriations Act 
and in the fiscal year 1992 Foreign Aid 
Appropriations Act. 

Mr. President, this provision has no 
impact on the number of refugees en- 
tering the United States annually. We 
are not going to allow any more as a 
result of this amendment. The number 
of refugees we accept is determined an- 
nually through a consultation process 
between the administration and the 
Congress. What this provision does is 
simply facilitate the refugee designa- 
tion. It facilitates their ability to come 
to this country and get out of the 
realm in which they live, persecution 
and harassment. 

This amendment has been endorsed 
by several organizations: The Hebrew 
Immigrant Aid Society; the Council of 
Jewish Federations; the National Con- 
ference on Soviet Jewry; and the Union 
of Councils of Soviet Jewry. 

It has been endorsed by the United 
States Catholic Conference and the 
Ukrainian National Association. 

It has also been endorsed by the In- 
stitute on Religion and Democracy and 
the Baptist Joint Committee on behalf 
of the Alliance of Baptists, the Amer- 
ican Baptist Churches in the USA, Bap- 
tist General Conference, the Coopera- 
tive Baptist Fellowship, the National 
Baptist Convention of America, the Na- 
tional Baptist Convention USA, Inc., 
National Missionary Baptist Conven- 
tion, North American Baptist Con- 
ference, Progressive National Baptist 
Convention, Religious Liberty Council, 
Seventh Day Baptist General Con- 
ference, and the Southern Baptist 
State Conventions and Churches. 

I ask unanimous consent that copies 
of their endorsement letters be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

MIGRATION AND REFUGEE 
SERVICES, NATIONAL OFFICE, 
Washington, DC, January 28, 1994. 
Hon. FRANK R. LAUTENBERG, 
Hart Senate Office Building, Washington, DC. 

DEAR SENATOR LAUTENBERG: I am writing 
to express the support of the U.S. Catholic 
Conference’s Migration and Refugee Services 
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for your efforts to extend the Lautenberg 
Amendment, facilitating the granting of ref- 
ugee status for certain historically per- 
secuted groups. Two refugee populations 
which have, for humanitarian and historical 
reasons, long been of particular importance 
in the United States refugee program con- 
tinue to experience special difficulties which 
call for the emphasis provided by the lan- 
guage of this legislation. 

In the case of the Soviet Jews and other 
persecuted minorities in the former Soviet 
Union, the changed situation clearly offers 
hope of democratic governments, and greater 
ethnic tolerance in Russia and the newly 
independent republics. However, there con- 
tinue to be worrisome indications of renewed 
anti-semitism and lingering intolerance and 
suspicions of Evangelical Christians and 
Ukrainian Catholics. Additionally, the out- 
come of the recent elections in Russia inevi- 
tably raises fears of renewed nationalism 
with a strong bias towards anti-semitism 
and ethnic intolerance. These factors make 
it imperative that current programs con- 
tinue undiminished. 

The screening of Vietnamese asylum appli- 
cants for refugee status under the terms of 
the Comprehensive Plan of Action (CPA) has 
been so restrictive at locations in Southeast 
Asia that it has called down the criticism of 
numerous human rights and refugee advo- 
cacy groups, such as Amnesty International 
and the Lawyers Committee for Human 
Rights. Former re-education camp prisoners, 
after years of brutal confinement in forced 
labor camps, have been rejected, as well as 
numerous other well qualified cases, includ- 
ing religious and community leaders. De- 
spite such rigid screening in which only 
about 10 percent of the applicants are now 
being found qualified as refugees, many of 
those who survived such screening have been 
rejected by INS officers as not political refu- 
gees. 

Reports of such economic liberalization in 
Vietnam should not mislead anyone to think 
that there is no longer repression in Viet- 
nam. The Communist Party has repeatedly 
reaffirmed its role as the only legitimate po- 
litical party and treats extremely harshly 
any who dare to question this policy. Many 
persons continue to be arrested for express- 
ing opposition to policies or actions. Numer- 
ous religious leaders remain in prison or 
under house arrest. The Catholic Church is 
denied the right to act in many matters nec- 
essary to the proper functioning of the 
Church, such as the naming of seminarians, 
assignment of Bishops, and the like. The 
Buddhist Church and the Cao Dai and Hoa 
Hao sects are even more restricted in their 
actions and many members of all three have 
been arrested or rearrested over the past 
year. Clearly, Vietnam remains a place 
where the attempts to live one’s own life and 
enjoy respect for his human rights, free of 
the dictates of the government and party, 
carries with it severe penalties. 

As the Comprehensive Plan of Action 
(CPA) for dealing with the Vietnamese boat 
refugee problem comes to an end and the re- 
maining asylum seekers in camps in South- 
east Asia are increasingly pressured to re- 
turn home, we have a growing concern for 
those persons whom we believe have been de- 
nied refugee status unfairly. A quite limited 
number of such cases are so compelling that 
we believe their situation has to be reviewed 
and they need to be given resettlement prior 
to their return to Vietnam. 

There are a larger number of cases, less ur- 
gent perhaps, but which we believe have been 
unfairly decided, which might safely return 
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temporarily to Vietnam. We believe these 
cases, which the voluntary agencies can call 
to the attention of the Department of State, 
should be given access to the Orderly Depar- 
ture Program. If this were done, the applica- 
tion of the Lautenberg Amendment to such 
cases could be particularly appropriate. 

I would wish to call to your attention one 
serious concern which we have. It is our 
strong impression, shared by many of our 
colleagues in the voluntary agency commu- 
nity, that Immigration and Naturalization 
Service (INS) officers are not applying the 
Lautenberg Amendment properly in South- 
east Asia and, in fact, in many cases, appear 
to be ignoring it. In fact, it seems clear that 
the Amendment has never been applied with 
respect to Orderly Departure Program (ODP) 
cases leaving Vietnam which would amount 
to a veto of the Amendment by the bureauc- 
racy. This should not be permitted to con- 
tinue. 

In the extension of the Amendment, either 
the legislation or the report language should 
make clear its application to ODP cases. INS 
officers should be required to review rejected 
cases falling within Lautenberg categories to 
assure those unjustly rejected are received 
into the program as intended. We believe 
that the use of Public Interest Parole, which 
only this month was halted with respect to 
the ODP, should be continued at least in 
former political prisoner cases. 

Your assistance in assuring that this pro- 
vision of law, now scheduled to expire on Oc- 
tober 1, 1992, is further extended for two 
years will be greatly appreciated. 

Sincerely, 
REV. RICHARD RYSCAVAGE, S.J., 
Executive Director. 
UKRAINIAN NATIONAL ASSOCIATION, INC., 
Washington, DC, January 27, 1994. 
Hon. FRANK R. LAUTENBERG, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, DC. 

DEAR SENATOR LAUTENBERG: Your leader- 
ship on the issue of refugees in the former 
Soviet Union is to be commended. The pas- 
sage of the "Lautenberg Amendment” ad- 
dressing the plight of Soviet Jews, 
Pentecostals, Ukrainian Catholics, and 
Ukrainian Orthodox has provided a haven to 
individuals with a well-founded fear of perse- 
cution. 

It is our understanding that the law will be 
expiring this year. With the demise of the 
Soviet Union there have been tremendous 
changes since the original passage of the 
“Lautenberg Amendment.“ Many of the na- 
tions which replaced the Soviet Union are 
striving to establish democratic institutions 
and policies to protect human rights and mi- 
norities. However, the region is still in tran- 
sition and there remains a great deal of in- 
stability in the area. 

In Ukraine, the government has pursued an 
exemplary policy toward minorities. There is 
no evidence of persecution of any ethnic or 
religious minority. However, we remain con- 
cerned about those Ukrainian Catholic and 
Ukrainian Orthodox believers living in other 
nations which emerged from the Soviet 
Union and which have not adopted the same 
protection of minorities which Ukraine has. 
For this reason, we support any effort to ex- 
tend the provisions of the ‘Lautenberg 
Amendment” until such time as the institu- 
tions required to guarantee religious and mi- 
nority rights are firmly established in all the 
newly independent nations of the former So- 
viet Union. 

Sincerely, 
EUGENE M. IWANCIW. 
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THE HEBREW IMMIGRANT AID SOCIETY, 

New York, NY, January 26, 1994. 
Hon. FRANK R. LAUTENBERG, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, DC. 

DEAR SENATOR LAUTENBERG: We are writ- 
ing on behalf of the Council of Jewish Fed- 
erations, The Hebrew Immigrant Aid Society 
and the National Conference of Soviet Jewry 
in support of your efforts to reintroduce the 
Lautenberg / Morrison Berman Amendment“ 
to achieve a two year extension of the policy 
that facilitates the granting of refugee sta- 
tus to certain historically persecuted groups, 
including Jews and Evangelical Christians 
from the former Soviet Union, Ukrainian 
Catholics and certain classes of Indochinese. 

The post-cold war era in the former Soviet 
Union is characterized by precarious eco- 
nomic, social and political instability, lack 
of effective authority and social order and 
the backlash unleashed toward the non-na- 
tive populations. The recent elections in 
Russia are an example of the negative trends 
in the region where people are seeking solu- 
tions by turning to the extremes of the right 
and the left. Anti-Semitism has surfaced to 
the point where it is now an accepted form of 
political rhetoric. We are concerned that the 
social grievances that led to this outcome in 
Russia are even more profound in Ukraine. 
Experts predict further division and civil 
conflict and the deepening of ultra-national- 
ist sentiment in addition to the actual and 
ongoing civil conflicts that are existent in 
many areas of the region. 

It is an extraordinary irony, but not alto- 
gether surprising, that the demise of the So- 
viet regime should be followed by regional 
turbulence that inspires comparison to the 
Weimar Republic or the pre-1917 era in impe- 
rial Russia. The volatility of the current sit- 
uation makes it all the more imperative that 
historical context continue to be a factor in 
the evaluation of the current well founded 
fears of persecution experienced by appli- 
cants to the U.S. refugee program. 

We now have a consistent and fair process 
in place to thwart arbitrary denials and to 
address the adverse conditions that continue 
to exist for persecuted groups, especially in 
the former Soviet Union. Renewal of the leg- 
islation would signal the United States’ con- 
tinued interest in the human rights of mi- 
nority groups at this crucial time of uncer- 
tainty and discouraging developments in the 
former Soviet Union. 

Thank you for your leadership and your 
continuing efforts on this important issue. 
We fully support your initiative, and we will 
work with you to ensure its passage. 

Sincerely, 
MARTIN KESSELHAUT, 
President, HIAS. 
MAYNARD I. WISHNER, 
President, Council of 
Jewish Federations. 
RICHARD L. WEXLER, 


Chairman, National 
Conference on Soviet 
Jewry. 


MARTIN A. WENICK, 
Executive Vice Presi- 


MARTIN S. KRAAR, 
Executive Vice Presi- 
dent. 
MARK B. LEVIN, 
Executive Director. 


UNION OF COUNCILS, 
Washington, DC, January 3, 1994. 
Hon. FRANK LAUTENBERG, 
Senate Hart Office Building, 
Washington, DC. 
DEAR SENATOR LAUTENBERG: In the strug- 
gle to protect and rescue the Jewish commu- 
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nity of the former Soviet Union, the Morri- 
son-Lautenberg Amendment stands as one of 
the most important contributions of the 
United States Congress. This vital legisla- 
tion would not have been possible without 
your insightful leadership. 

While the provisions are not scheduled to 
expire until the end of September 1994, we 
urge you to consider an early campaign to 
renew the Amendment in light of the recent 
election victories of the fascist and com- 
munist movements in Russia. The 23 percent 
of the vote received by Vladimir 
Zhirinovsky's “Liberal Democratic“ Party is 
а grave threat to political and economic ге- 
form, to international] stability and particu- 
larly to ethnic minorities in Russia. 

We would like to propose that the Morri- 
son-Lautenberg Amendment be renewed for 
three years, through September 1997. By ex- 
tending the Amendment through 1997 the 
United States would 1) provide a strong 
statement in support of refugees from the 
former Soviet Union at a particularly dan- 
gerous moment, and 2) offer protection to 
these refugees through the end of the first 
year of the next Russian Presidential term, 
an office that Vladimir Zhirinovsky has 
pledged to win. 

We understand that the State Department 
Authorization bill will be on the Senate floor 
on January 25, and suggest that this bill may 
be a good vehicle for a Morrison-Lautenberg 
extension. While this legislation does not 
provide much time to prepare a campaign, 
we cannot count on any other available for- 
eign policy vehicle later in the year. Addi- 
tionally, if we wait too long, we may lose the 
boost provided by the Russian election and 
be restricted by domestic election concerns. 

Due to the limited time before Congress re- 
convenes, we hope we can schedule a time 
within the next week or two to discuss this 
crucial legislation. Your staff can contact 
one of us, or Gideon Aronoff, our Assistant 
Director for Government Relations. 

Once again we are grateful for your long- 
standing support of the Soviet Jewry move- 
ment, and of human rights in the former So- 
viet Union. 

Respectfully, 
PAMELA В. COHEN, 
National President. 
MICAH Н. NAFTAIM, 
National Director, 
BAPTIST JOINT COMMITTEE, 
Washington, DC, January 26, 1994. 

DEAR SENATOR LAUTENBERG: This is to af- 
firm and endorse the extension for another 
two years of the Lautenberg Amendment, 
legislation which facilitates the granting of 
refugee status for certain historically per- 
secuted groups. 

The Baptist Joint Committee came into 
existence in 1996 to support the religious 
freedom and human rights of persecuted Bap- 
tists and other evangelicals in Eastern Eu- 
rope. We have been steadfast in that advo- 
cacy and in seeing our role as a consistent 
biblical witness. 

The Baptist bodies listed on this letterhead 
stand for maximum religious pluralism. We 
also stand for those whose basic freedoms are 
violated. 

The Helsinki Commission says that al- 
though churches are no longer forced to ор- 
erate underground, the central government 
has taken sides with one of the three Ortho- 
dox factions against the other two. Inter- 
denominational violence has become com- 
mon and in some cases supported by the 
state. Catholics, for instance, have been un- 
able to secure government permission to 
build a church after repeated applications. 
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We believe that under these changing cir- 
cumstances, it would be a serious blunder to 
lift the Lautenberg guidelines. 

Thank you for considering our perspective. 

Sincerely, 
JAMES M. DUNN. 
THE INSTITUTE ON RELIGION 
AND DEMOCRACY, 
Washington, DC, January 25, 1994. 
Senator FRANK LAUTENBERG, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, DC. 

DEAR SENATOR LAUTENBERG: I am writing 
to express our strong support for your efforts 
to extend for another two years the Lauten- 
berg Amendment, legislation which facili- 
tates the granting of refugee status for cer- 
tain historically persecuted groups. 

There are growing reports of increased har- 
assment of evangelical Christians in the Is- 
lamic Republics of the Newly Independent 
States (with the exception of Kazakhstan). 
Our organization has received substantial re- 
ports of physical abuse to the point of mur- 
der in Kirghizia, Tajikistan and Uzbekistan. 
Furthermore, in the orthodox“ countries of 
Ukraine and even Russia, harassment of 
evangelical Christians is increasing. As rep- 
resented in the proposed legislation last 
summer of the now dissolved People's Con- 
gress of Deputies of the Russian Federation, 
evangelical Christians—as well as other 
protestant Christian groups—were very near- 
ly targets of government sanctioned dis- 
crimination. While the legislation remains 
dormant for the immediate present, the spir- 
it of the threat remains. 

Our organization is dedicated to furthering 
the cause of human rights and religious lib- 
erty for all people throughout the world. We 
have had a long history of involvement in 
the countries of the former Soviet Union. We 
have recently increased our efforts to pro- 
mote religious freedom in the Islamic world. 

We also have great concern regarding the 
safety of Christians in China and Vietnam. 
At present, Church relations with Hanoi are 
virtually non-existent, as the state contin- 
ues to disavow the presence of religion in its 
society. We also recently hosted a govern- 
ment delegation from the People’s Republic 
of China, who ignored our questions about 
the corroborated reports of persecuted Chris- 
tians in China. 

Again, please know of our support of the 
Lautenberg Amendment. It offers hope to 
those who are persecuted for their religious 
beliefs through U.S. recognition of their vic- 
timized circumstances. 

Sincerely, 

J. PATRICK GRAY. 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. Mr. President, I 
hope that my colleagues will approve 
this amendment. I surrender the floor. 

Mr. SIMON addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Illinois [Mr. SIMON] is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. SIMON. Mr. President, Senator 
LAUTENBERG has summarized this well, 
but let me just add a word or two. 

First of all, all we are doing is asking 
for the extension of existing law. We 
are not increasing numbers; we are not 
changing anything like that. Both the 
State Department and INS have indi- 
cated informally they have no objec- 
tion to this extension of the law. 

I wish there were no problem with 
anti-Semitism in Eastern Europe. The 
reality is there is a problem. There is 
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also a problem, a less severe problem, 
but no less severe for some of the peo- 
ple involved, for some Evangelical 
Christians. The Eastern part of Europe 
is not accustomed to the kind of reli- 
gious diversity that is part of our coun- 
try and part of the culture of so many 
countries. 

What adds a fear factor is Vladimir 
Zhirinovsky’s emergence. My hope is 
that he will be like this fellow who ran 
against Lech Walesa who, all of a sud- 
den was out there for a few weeks and 
months and then he just kind of dis- 
appeared from the scene. Frankly, I 
hope Zhirinovsky will be a similar phe- 
nomenon, that people will recognize 
that he is just bad medicine for Russia, 
for everybody. You cannot have that 
kind of poison out there without harm- 
ing everyone. 

It seems to me what our colleague 
from New Jersey—and I am pleased to 
join him in sponsoring this—what we 
are asking for is just to keep that door 
open because there may be problems 
arising. There are some problems now. 
Those problems could get more serious. 
We are just asking for an extension of 
the present law. I am pleased to join 
him in supporting this extension. 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, we were 
prepared to accept this amendment. I 
think it is the current law and we have 
no objection, obviously, to continuing 
it. In fact, we think it has salutary ra- 
tionale and are prepared to accept it as 
I say. However, I understand Senator 
SIMPSON wants to speak in opposition 
to it and is on his way to the floor now. 

I see the Senator from California. Mr. 
President, I ask the Senator if she is 
waiting to speak on this bill or to offer 
a different amendment? 

Mrs. FEINSTEIN. Mr. President, I 
would like to speak on behalf of this 
amendment. 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, I yield 
the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from California [Mrs. FEINSTEIN] 
is recognized. 

Mrs. FEINSTEIN. Mr. President, I 
rise today in support of the Lautenberg 
amendment to extend for 2 years an ex- 
isting law that allows greater opportu- 
nities for historically persecuted 
groups to enter the United States. I am 
happy to cosponsor this important 
amendment. 

The existing law, which will expire 
later this year, lowers the evidentiary 
standard required to qualify for U.S. 
refugee status. Specific groups include 
Soviet Jews, Soviet Evangelical Chris- 
tians, religiously active Ukrainian 
Catholics, and certain categories of Vi- 
etnamese, Laotians, and Cambodians. 

I believe that it is very important 
that this law be extended for an addi- 
tional 2 years. Though the end of the 
cold war has greatly reduced tensions 
between East and West, it has also 
given rise to fierce regional conflicts, 
ultranationalism, and old hatreds. 
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Ав was evidenced by the Russian 
elections last December, Communists 
and ultranationalists fared surpris- 
ingly well. The now infamous Vladimir 
Zhirinovsky—and his ironically named 
Liberal Democratic Party—scored a 
major victory, receiving 23 percent of 
the popular vote. Together with the 
Communists, the hard-liners in Russia 
almost took control of the parliament, 
with a total of 43 percent of the vote. 

Zhirinovsky, who some dub the Rus- 
sian Hitler,” has aspirations of becom- 
ing president of Russia. He has talked 
about sending 300,000 troops into Ger- 
many, blockading Japan, and taking 
back Alaska. All this on top of his 
antisemitic rhetoric. 

The Lautenberg amendment is im- 
portant because it will provide an ex- 
tension of existing law through the 
next Russian elections in 1996. We must 
all remember that Hitler was first 
elected with only 18 percent of the 
vote, and then rose to power a few 
years later. 

In addition to Soviet Jews and other 
historically persecuted groups in the 
New Independent States, many refugee 
applicants from Indo-China still suffer 
ав a result of their previous associa- 
tions with the United States, their po- 
litical actions against the hard-line 
Marxist government, and for their reli- 
gious beliefs. It is also important that 
existing law be extended to apply to 
these groups of persecuted people as 
well. 

The Lautenberg amendment has no 
impact on the number of refugees en- 
tering the United States annually. 
These numbers are still determined 
every year through consultations be- 
tween the administration and Con- 
gress. Nor will this amendment confer 
automatic refugee status on any appli- 
cant who falls within its designated 
groups. 

The Lautenberg amendment simply 
establishes guidelines for the adjudica- 
tion of refugee status. It allows an in- 
dividual from a specific group of his- 
torically-persecuted peoples to provide 
a credible basis for concern about the 
possibility of persecution. 

Mr. President, in summary and just 
briefly, I associate myself with the re- 
marks of both Senator LAUTENBERG 
and Senator SIMON. This amendment 
asks for nothing new. What it simply 
does is extend a status beyond the next 
Russian election. The impact of this 
should be obvious. I think it is very 
clear in the minds of historically per- 
secuted people that there is reason for 
fear, with the ascension of Vladimir 
Zhirinovsky in the Soviet Union and 
the fact that his rather ironically 
named Liberal Democratic Party 
scored a major victory, receiving 23 
percent of the popular vote. Now, to- 
gether with the Communists, the 
hardliners received that was a total of 
43 percent of the vote in the last Rus- 
sian election. 
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What is reverberating throughout 
historically persecuted people is that if 
there is a change of vote in the next 
election in 1996, the people who have 
been persecuted may not be able to 
leave once again. That is not an un- 
founded fear. It is a fear that has been 
founded in the reality of totalitarian- 
ism, in the reality of ultranationalism. 
If both of these combine in an election, 
it bodes ill for people who fear for their 
individuality, their ability to worship 
as they please, whether they be Evan- 
gelical Christian or whether they be 
Jews. 

The purpose of this amendment is 
simply to extend that deadline beyond 
this next election and, therefore, give 
these people the right to leave and the 
ability to have the status that is nec- 
essary for protection. With this in 
mind, I am proud to be a cosponsor of 
the amendment and to support both 
statements of my colleagues, Senator 
LAUTENBERG and Senator SIMON. 

Let us not forget history. I urge my 
colleagues to support the Lautenberg 
amendment. 

Mr. LAUTENBERG addressed the 
Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New Jersey. 

Мг. LAUTENBERG. Mr. President, I 
appreciate the endorsement by the 
Senator from California. Her support is 
deeply appreciated, as is the support of 
my colleague from Illinois. 

We have worked on matters dealing 
with refugee admissions for some time 
now. Both of my colleagues have amply 
described what might take place if sup- 
port for Mr. Zhirinovsky grows. There 
is a certain madness that accompanies 
his rhetoric that, frankly, scares all of 
us, not just those who might be subject 
to the repression that he would bring 
into the Russian Republic. Simply put, 
he espouses hatred. 

I think it is important for the United 
States to stand up in this significant 
way and say we will continue to accept 
refugees. If you continue to harass 
them, if you continue to persecute 
them, we want it to be known that the 
United States will accept these people. 

As clearly indicated by my own com- 
ments and by the Senator from Illinois, 
this amendment does not increase the 
numbers of people who will be per- 
mitted to come to this country. What 
we want to do is facilitate the process 
for those who live in constant fear of 
persecution, harassment and some- 
times violent assault. 

So, Mr. President, I thank my col- 
leagues and I thank the distinguished 
Senator from Massachusetts, the man- 
ager of this bill, for permitting me to 
bring this up at this time. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, in 
1989, I joined with my colleague, Sen- 
ator LAUTENBERG, in support of the re- 
tention of the standard of proof long 
required for certain categories of So- 
viet and Indochinese refugees who have 
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faced continuing persecution. The so- 
called Lautenberg amendment, which 
passed the Senate unanimously in 1989, 
allowed Soviet Jews, Evangelical 
Christians, and certain categories of 
Southeast Asians—Vietnamese, Lao- 
tians, and Cambodians—to qualify for 
refugee status by asserting a fear of 
persecution and presenting a ‘‘credible 
basis for concern about the possibility 
of such persecution,” rather than a 
‘well-founded fear of persecution.” 

The need for the enactment of the 
Lautenberg legislation emerged after 
the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service changed its longstanding 
screening practice of presuming these 
groups had a well-founded fear of perse- 
cution. After the change in policy, the 
denial rate of these groups soared dra- 
matically upward. Within a 3 month 
period in 1988, the denial rate for the 
Vietnamese Orderly Departure Pro- 
gram rose from under 10 percent to a 
denial rate of 80 percent. This change 
occurred even though conditions in 
Southeast Asia had not changed. 

I am pleased to support the amend- 
ment before us to extend this provision 
for an additional 2 years. It is likely to 
be argued in the Senate today that 
world conditions have changed and the 
Lautenberg provisions are no longer 
necessary or applicable. I disagree. 

Га like to explain why 16 is impor- 
tant for us to continue to include Indo- 
chinese in this law. The individuals 
awaiting resettlement interviews have 
been waiting years for their interviews. 
They continue to suffer the possibility 
of persecution in their countries be- 
cause of their associations with the 
United States during the Vietnam war, 
their religious beliefs, and their in- 
volvement in political activities in op- 
position to repressive Marxist govern- 
ments in power in their countries. 

In particular, Vietnam continues to 
repress freedom of speech, expression, 
and religious beliefs. It was recently 
reported in the State Department’s 
“Country Reports on Human Rights 
Practices for 1992” released in 1993 that 
“а number of * * * Buddhist clergy ar- 
rested soon after the 1975 Communist 
victory remained in prison or under 
house arrest, throughout 1992.” Reli- 
gious repression does not affect only 
Buddhists, but extends to Catholics 
and Protestants as well. In addition, 
Vietnamese citizens can be sent to re- 
education camps at any time, where 
they face inadequate medical care, nu- 
trition and severe punishments for 
minor infractions. While Vietnam is 
moving toward economic liberalization 
and normalization of relations with the 
United States—and I supported the 
steps the Senate took last week to en- 
courage normalization with Vietnam— 
it is unfortunately true that many 
groups continue to face persecution at 
the hands of their government. 

It is important to remember that ex- 
tending the Lautenberg amendment 
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will not increase the number of refu- 
gees allowed from the countries in- 
cluded in the law. Refugee admissions 
are set each year by the administration 
in consultation with Congress. The 
credible basis standard is not irref- 
utable, and it is still up to the INS 
interviewer to make the decision of 
whether or not to grant refugee status 
to these individuals. 

I urge my colleagues to support the 
extension of the Lautenberg Amend- 
ment for an additional 2 years. The 
groups that are protected under this 
legislation continue to face persecu- 
tion despite changes in world affairs. 
The Lautenberg amendment has proven 
successful. Under the Lautenberg pro- 
vision, processing time is shortened 
and refugees are judged by a more con- 
sistent standard. Therefore, we must 
continue in our commitment to these 
refugees by extending the Lautenberg 
amendment for another 2 years while 
the liberalizations in the former Soviet 
Union and Vietnam are assessed. 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ab- 
sence of a quorum has been suggested. 
The clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HELMS. I ask the Chair what is 
the pending business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
pending second-degree amendment is 
Simon-Lautenberg. 

Mr. HELMS. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to lay that amendment aside most 
temporarily so that I can lay down an 

‘amendment. If Senator SIMPSON or 
anybody else who wants to speak on 
the pending amendment comes, I will, 
of course, yield and permit that to hap- 
pen. So I do ask unanimous consent to 
lay this amendment aside. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Hearing none, it is so or- 
dered. The Senator is recognized. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1328 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I send an 
amendment to the desk and ask that it 
be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report the amendment. 

The bill clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
ае 8] proposes an amendment numbered 
1328. 

Mr. KERRY addressed the Chair. 

Mr. HELMS. I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. The bill clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that at 2:15 p.m. 
today, the Senate return to the Lau- 
tenberg amendment No. 1327 and with- 
out intervening action or debate, the 
Senate vote on or in relation to amend- 
ment No. 1327. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Who yields time? 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, I believe 
that the Senator from North Carolina 
had temporarily set aside the amend- 
ment No. 1327. I would ask for—— 

Mr. HELMS. Call for regular order. 

Mr. KERRY. Regular order at this 
time. Regular order. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that we proceed now and the Sen- 
ate return to amendment No. 1327, the 
amendment of the Senator from New 
Jersey. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1327 

Mr. SIMPSON addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Wyoming [Mr. SIMPSON] is 
recognized. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve we are in the order of business 
speaking on the Lautenberg amend- 
ment; is that correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. We are 
currently dealing with 1327, the Lau- 
tenberg amendment. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, I speak 
in opposition to the amendment. This 
is an extension of a measure first intro- 
duced in 1989. It is something that de- 
clares entire groups in the former So- 
viet Union and in Southeast Asia as 
subject to persecution and thus enti- 
tled to refugee status under our laws. I 
have been on this one a long time, as I 
say, and I know people are tired of it. 
You cannot pick an issue more fraught 
with emotion, fear, guilt, and racism 
than when you are in the area of refu- 
gees and immigration. 

I know there will be smatterings of 
that in this debate. It never is ever far 
removed. 

Debate about who is a political refu- 
gee and who is an economic migrant 
has proceeded vigorously in recent 
years, but very little is said about the 
slide of U.S. refugee policy into pure 
politics, just as illustrated by this 
amendment by my friend from New 
Jersey. And I respect FRANK LAUTEN- 
BERG thoroughly. He and I have worked 
together on many issues. The pressures 
he has on this amendment are total. I 
have watched it over the years. 

Under our Refugee Act and under the 
United Nations Convention and Proto- 
col, a refugee is a person with a well- 
founded fear of persecution on account 
of race, religion, nationality, member- 
ship in a particular social group, or po- 
litical opinion. That is a refugee. The 
way we determine refugees is on a case- 
by-case basis, which is the only sane 
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and sensible way to determine who is a 
refugee. That is why Senator KENNEDY 
did yeoman’s work in 1980 on the Refu- 
gee Act, new legislation, with which I 
assisted. But under this amendment, 
any member of a group or category 
covered can establish eligibility as a 
refugee just by being a member of the 
group without any case-by-case deter- 
mination. They do that by assert- 
ing’—that is the word, asserting—a 
well-founded fear of persecution and 
asserting a credible basis for concern 
about the possibility of persecution. 

In other words, admission to the 
United States as a refugee is made then 
on the basis of two assertions that do 
not in themselves involve any test of 
credibility at all. Every other refugee 
applicant to this country is required to 
establish his or her eligibility. But 
those who benefit from this amend- 
ment need only assert“ a claim. Ac- 
cordingly, once an individual is assert- 
ing that he or she is a member of a cov- 
ered class and asserts that he or she 
has been persecuted or has a fear of 
persecution, then that person is 
deemed to be a refugee. 

Special categories of aliens from the 
former Soviet Union who are entitled 
to refugee status under this amend- 
ment are Jews and Evangelical Chris- 
tians, for the most part. About 80 per- 
cent of the refugee admissions go to 
Jewish applicants, and most of the bal- 
ance are awarded to Evangelicals. Not 
surprisingly, a wave of dubious conver- 
sions have been reported in the latter 


group. 

In the last human rights report sub- 
mitted to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, the State Department, in re- 
viewing the situation in Russia, noted 
that there was some ‘unofficial dis- 
crimination against Jews.” I do not 
dispute that ghastly and unfortunate 
fact, not one bit. 

It is also a fact that there is unoffi- 
cial discrimination against groups in 
this country. I do not dispute that one 
bit, and I do not see how anyone can. 
But it does not make that person here, 
or in the Soviet Union, a refugee. Refu- 
gees are persons fleeing official politi- 
cal persecution and not discrimination. 
I have often said, if you want to change 
the definition of a “refugee,” let us do 
that in open debate, but not like this. 

All applicants for refugee status, ex- 
cepting only those covered by this 
amendment, go through a case-by-case 
interview process to determine whether 
or not a well-founded fear of persecu- 
tion exists. The applicant has the bur- 
den of establishing that well-founded 
fear of persecution, as it should be. 
This is not a new thing here. 

The categories were established by 
Senator LAUTENBERG in his original 
amendment in 1989, and there was no 
way to stop that then, nor would we 
have perhaps wanted to do anything 
with that debate, because in 1989 there 
was a clear history of persecution 
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under the Communist Soviet state ap- 
paratus. 

Happily, I think to all concerned, 
that apparatus no longer exists. Russia 
is our friend of friends, the one we sup- 
port with our money and our words and 
our deeds. That is who we are dealing 
with here. This is not the Soviet 
Union; this is Russia and the Ukraine. 
These are our allies, our friends. How 
can you possibly call 50,000 of those 
people refugees? It is impossible to do 
that. It is a leap of all logic. 

It is now anomalous, to say the least, 
to include such category groups as cur- 
rent members of the Ukrainian Catho- 
lic or Ukrainian Orthodox Church. The 
1994 Human Rights World Watch Re- 
port does not even include an entry on 
the Ukraine. The 1993 Amnesty Inter- 
national report mentions only “опе 
known prisoner of conscience, a con- 
scientious objector to military serv- 
ісе." The Amnesty International re- 
port said, “А civilian alternative to 
military service was open only to reli- 
gious beliefs.” In other words, the only 
prisoner of conscience in the Ukraine is 
in prison because of a lack of religious 
affiliation. I point all this out only to 
show how unnecessary this amendment 
is and the violence that it does to the 
integrity of the Refugee Act of 1980, 
where we would do these things on a 
case-by-case basis. 

The Southeast Asian category groups 
established by the Lautenberg amend- 
ment were devised back іп 1983--11 
years ago. Has anyone inquired to 
check to see whether any conditions 
may have changed since then? Of 
course, they have. That is what the ref- 
ugee designation is all about, changing 
conditions in a country. That is why 
the State Department is involved, 
along with the Justice Department. 

Is every Catholic in Vietnam a refu- 
gee? Is every Vietnamese of Chinese or- 
igin a refugee? Of course not. It is done 
оп а case-by-case basis. 

What this well-intended amendment 
does is it creates a bottleneck in refu- 
gee processing for the former Soviet 
Union. Hundreds of thousands of per- 
sons from the Lautenberg category 
groups have joined the queue for the 
40,000 to 50,000 resettlement places per 
year from the former Soviet Union. 
This has caused a backup in processing. 
It makes it extremely difficult for 
these noncategory members, persons 
who do not get this special treatment 
provided by the Lautenberg amend- 
ment, to be considered for U.S. reset- 
tlement. An Armenian/Azerbaijani 
family of mixed ethnicity, for example, 
is at a great disadvantage here, with- 
out question. 

This amendment causes us to lock 
ourselves in to act on behalf of speci- 
fied groups—powerful specified 
groups—resulting in multiyear com- 
mitments on their behalf, creating 
what is known as a pipeline.“ This ef- 
fectively restricts our refugee program 
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in its ability to respond flexibly to the 
fast-changing patterns of human rights 
violations in Eastern and Central Eu- 


rope. 

Is there really a justification for des- 
ignating some groups and not others as 
category groups? Should certain cat- 
egories of Bosnians be included? Cer- 
tain categories of Haitians? Why 
should we designate some groups and 
not others? The answer is we should 
not designate any groups. That is why, 
with Senator KENNEDY’s good tutelage 
and efforts and skill—and he will not 
be able to participate in this debate; 
that is the way this works, too, when 
you get to an issue like this—we 
changed our refugees laws in 1980, to 
take the politics, the pressure, the ide- 
ology, the parole use, which was so 
misused, to take it out of the refugee 
program so that we can offer refuge to 
those persons truly fleeing political 
persecution and who are of special hu- 
manitarian concern to the United 
States. 

The sad part of it is—and this amend- 
ment will pass like a dose of salts; that 
is the way it works in this place—this 
amendment has essentially turned a 
very fine refugee program into an im- 
migrant program, an immigration pro- 
gram, with one important exception, 
and do not miss this: The beneficiaries 
under this program are then resettled 
in the United States at taxpayers’ ex- 
pense, although they come to join fam- 
ily members in the United States, for 
the most part, they are not subject to 
the public charge exclusion.“ 

Mr. President, no one, no sensible, 
compassionate, caring person would 
deny that there are persons suffering 
political persecution in the former So- 
viet Union. I do not deny in any way 
that some of them are in the categories 
covered by the Lautenberg amendment. 
And I deeply believe we must always 
maintain a generous refugee quota for 
those true refugees in the former So- 
viet Union. 

We should keep a functioning, sup- 
portive refugee processing team in 
Moscow. Please hear this. I am not in 
any way saying cut back on what we 
are doing there. But we should keep 
this very able, supportive, functioning 
refugee processing team in Moscow to 
handle the admission of those deter- 
mined to be refugees, but only on a 
case-by-case basis. 

To do otherwise is absurd. This is 
what the Refugee Act of 1980 was all 
about. I know my good friend from New 
Jersey is aware that many of these 
people who are admitted as refugees 
solely as a result of this amendment 
continue to live in the former Soviet 
Union for months, in some cases even 
years, after they have been approved 
for admission to the United States. 
Hear that. On the one hand, these folks 
are asserting a fear of persecution, 
while on the other hand they stay for 
months or years to wind up their af- 
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fairs, or to remain with a relative, or 
some such reason. 

It just does not make sense. If there 
was a well-founded fear of persecution, 
I tell you what you would do. You 
would get out. You would get out in a 
minute. And the minute you set your 
foot in another country you are home 
free. You have found refuge. You can- 
not stay in the country 6 months or a 
year to wind up your affairs and yet 
claim to be fleeing persecution. 

Gertrude Stein said it best, if I may 
paraphrase, a refugee is a refugee is a 
refugee. 

You get out as swiftly as you can to 
save your hide. That is what you do 
when you are a refugee. And the sad 
part of it is we will now categorize and 
continue to do it with a country we are 
totally at peace with who we fund and 
support and is our friendliest of allies. 
We are courting, cooperating with, and 
supporting Russia at every turn, a 
country that has made tremendous 
strides as it struggles toward an open 
society, and here we are. 

There may be 16 million or more peo- 
ple waiting in the real world who are 
refugees, and we should deal with them 
and accept our fair share on a case-by- 
case basis; but not on some blanket 
proposal that may have been at least 
more valid several years ago, but is 
certainly not valid with what we know 
of the former Soviet Union today. 

So I am ready again to take my 
lumps on this one. I have had knots on 
my head from speaking on these sub- 
jects for some time. But I hope you will 
all understand that this is not 1989 in 
any sense, and it is a totally different 
situation. You are using precious num- 
bers for groups presumed to be refu- 
gees, and it will be paid for by the 
United States of America, and many of 
these people are simply immigrants 
and should come under our existing im- 
migration laws. 

I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mrs. 
FEINSTEIN). The Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. SIMON. Madam President, first, I 
want to praise our colleague from Wyo- 
ming. The Immigration and Refugee 
Subcommittee has three members, and 
both Senator SIMPSON and Senator 
KENNEDY have just done yeoman serv- 
ice, and it is a subcommittee where 
you have to say no to a lot of people. 
Senator SIMPSON has been willing to 
stand up, and I applaud him for it. He 
gets no votes in Wyoming for being on 
this subcommittee, let me tell you. He 
is doing a service to this body and to 
this Nation. 

He is correct when he says special- 
ized groups get preference. I think the 
question we face is, Do these special- 
ized groups face special problems that 
justifies this? And I think the answer 
is yes. 

There is, in addition to the anti-Sem- 
itism and the anti-evangelical Chris- 
tian thrust that is part historically of 
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some of these areas, this fear of this 
new leader who is emerging that is 
causing a lot of anxiety out there. In 
terms of those who assert their fear 
and then get that ticket for admission 
and stay there for months, and accord- 
ing to Senator SIMPSON for years, and I 
do not question that, I think you have 
to recognize there are people who 
would prefer to stay in Russia or some 
other country, but as long as things do 
not get too bad they are going to stay 
there, but they want that ticket to the 
United States if things disintegrate. 

What we are saying to people is if 
you are being persecuted because of the 
situation that you face you have a pos- 
sibility of coming to the United States, 
and the Lautenberg amendment just 
extends the present law. 

I would finally point out that neither 
INS nor the State Department oppose 
the Lautenberg amendment. So my 
hope is that we will adopt it. 

Again, Senator SIMPSON has been su- 
perb on this subcommittee, but I think 
in this instance the judgment of our 
friend from New Jersey is correct. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New Jersey. 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. Madam Presi- 
dent, I was made aware of the objection 
of the Senator from Wyoming to this 
amendment, and I would like to point 
out from the beginning that I do not 
believe that he is anti any persons, 
anti any group. In this case, I think it 
is fair to say anti-Semitism does not 
rank at all in the thoughts of the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming. He is not that 
kind of a person. 

I think in this case he may—if the 
Senator from Wyoming would do me 
the courtesy of listening—be 
antisemantic in this question in terms 
of the phraseology that we are using. 
Certainly, this is intended to be some- 
what humorous. 

We are kind of an odd couple. We are 
good friends, but we disagree on lots of 
things, and in this case we decidedly 
disagree. The fact is that there is nota 
presumption that if you belong to 
group A, group B, or group C, you are 
automatically entitled to refugee sta- 
tus. The fact of the matter is that in 
the statute it is very clear. It says ap- 
plicants must prove, and I here quote, 
“a credible basis for concern,“ in var- 
ious ways, including the assertion of, 
No. 1, actual past persecution or dis- 
criminatory ог prejudicial actions 
taken against the individual person- 
ally, No. 2, acts of persecution commit- 
ted against similarly situated individ- 
uals in the applicant’s geographical lo- 
cale, or No. 3, instances of mistreat- 
ment or prejudicial actions based on 
the individual’s request to depart the 
countries covered by this law. In the 
case of applicants citing discrimina- 
tory or prejudicial action taken 
against them personally, INS guidance 
requires the applicant to assert a cu- 
mulation of such actions. 
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So, Madam President, I disagree with 
my friend from Wyoming. Applicants 
must have a credible basis of fear and 
persuade the INS. 

We have a well-founded basis for as- 
suming some of the worst coming out 
of one of the regions we are discussing, 
the former Soviet Union. And I must 
tell you that I found it somewhat per- 
plexing when the Senator from Wyo- 
ming described Russia as our good 
friend, perhaps the friend of most at- 
tention at this point. There is consider- 
able trepidation about stability in the 
former Soviet Union and no one knows 
it better than the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Wyoming. The fact is we do 
not know which way the countries of 
the former Soviet Union are going to 
go. They could go up in smoke. We dare 
not let down our guard, because no one 
knows what is going to happen. 

Still, we want to help. I, for one, 
have pledged to support the President 
in his quest to help the present Govern- 
ment continue with the reform process. 
However, we are more anxious since we 
have heard from Mr. Zhirinovsky, be- 
cause the madness that he espouses is 
familiar. It is the kind of hatred that 
was espoused before the United States 
entered earlier wars, the last one being 
World War II. It is that kind of mania- 
cal view that gets us in the position 
that we know we have to guard 
against. 

The people who have been constantly 
the scapegoats, the subject of persecu- 
tion, the subject of harassment with 
unrelenting pace are some of the 
Catholic groups, the Ukrainian Catho- 
lics. The Evangelicals are harassed 
constantly. So are the Jews and cer- 
tain Indochinese. We are asking for a 2- 
year extension of the law that facili- 
tates the designation of refugee status 
for these people. We are not making 
permanent law. 

The committee on which the distin- 
guished Senator from Wyoming sits is 
the committee that helps shape the de- 
cision about the overall number of ref- 
ugees our country accepts. So I hear 
what my friend says, but I sharply dis- 
agree. This is no time to change law 
which facilitates the process for his- 
torically persecuted groups. 

I do want to respond to one other 
thing the Senator from Wyoming made 
mention of, because, in a very friendly 
letter to me describing his disagree- 
ment with my position, he made some 
of the points that he has just made on 
the floor. He talks about people, al- 
most describing them as languishing, if 
you will, in the former Soviet Union, in 
Russia, and just awaiting a convenient 
time to depart. 

Madam President, I sharply disagree. 
There is a process that goes on. It 
takes months, as much as 5 months, to 
clear our own books and records to per- 
mit these people to leave once we des- 
ignate them as refugees. These are re- 
quirements imposed by the U.S. Gov- 
ernment. 
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Anyone who has ever been to Russia, 
in either its former condition or 
present condition, knows very well 
that things do not happen fast. If you 
think our bureaucracy is a little slow 
in moving, the bureaucracies there do 
not move at all. It takes months and 
months to clear the papers with which 
one has to comply with the rules in 
order to leave. 

So, Madam President, the 2-year ex- 
tension that our amendment proposes 
will carry through the Russian Presi- 
dential elections in 1996. In the mean- 
time, there is more and more concern 
that Mr. Zhirinovsky and his group 
will continue to gain power and 
strength. Allowing this amendment to 
expire this year would simply play into 
the politics of hatred Zhirinovsky pro- 
pounds. 

Madam President, I hope that my 
colleagues in the Senate will continue 
to support this fairminded, equitable 
program that facilitates designation as 
refugees for people who have long 
been—and continue to be—subject to 
persecution. I think we have to con- 
tinue to be the good guys and to hold 
out our hand, as we so often have, to 
people who want to come. 

Mr. PELL addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. PELL. Madam President, I be- 
lieve this to be a good amendment, and 
I support it. I agree that it should be 
part of the bill. 

With the unsettled situation in Rus- 
sia, the Ukraine, and other parts of the 
former Soviet Union, this is not the 
time to change the rules to make it 
harder for Jewish residents to qualify 
for refugee status. The same continues 
to be true for Vietnam and other parts 
of Indochina. 

No one is denied refugee admission to 
the United States because of this bill. 
Rather it states the obvious. Certain 
groups deserve special recognition for 
refugee purposes. In the Russian area, 
you have the question of anti-Semi- 
tism. In my own experience, having 
lived in that part of the world, anti- 
Semitism in Slav countries is more 
prevalent than it is in other parts of 
the world. In view of that, I think this 
provision should remain. 

When it comes to Southeast Asia, in 
Cambodia, Vietnam, and Laos, people 
suffer because they oppose the regimes. 
I think we deserve to give them a spe- 
cial little push. It does not mean there 
will be a larger number of refugees. It 
just means we recognize that certain 
groups of refugees should be recognized 
as such. That is what this amendment 
accomplishes. 

Mr. SIMPSON addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Wyoming. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Madam President, 
there is a reason why the groups do not 
wish this to get to the floor and to de- 
bate it like we are just doing. The rea- 
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son is the word “anti-Semitism.” I will 
not have any part of that, in humor or 
not. That is personally very offensive 
to me. This is not anti-Semitism. 

I know that my good friend was not 
indicating in any sense any activity on 
my part, and he was saying that in 
good humor. But I am saying that is 
what is underlying this tremendous 
pressure that gets this to this point be- 
cause no other group in the world re- 
ceives this special treatment. 

If it were the Soviet Union of 1989, I 
would not be here. In fact, I have sat, 
while my friend from New Jersey has 
gone forward, and I have visited in my 
office with people from the groups who 
press this. They say, Couldn't you 
just accept this, please, so we do not 
have to go through a debate?” 

I said, “What’s wrong with going 
through a debate?” 

Well, you know, it could get into 
things about anti-Semitism.” 

“Well,” I said, “if we are limited in 
our debate about things that go and 
find avenues and vents that are un- 
known, then we would not get anything 
done.” 

It goes back to what I have said 3,000 
times. You either pass or kill a bill on 
this floor with the use of emotion, fear, 
guilt, or racism. That is the only rea- 
son I stay in this issue, not because I 
am totally perverse and ornery. 

But this is not the Soviet Union of 
1989. This is the former Soviet Union of 
1994. Does anyone doubt who our 
friends are in that part of the world as 
we curry the favor of every one of the 
Independent States, and our citizens 
are there doing business and working 
and taking visas? There is anti-Semi- 
tism in Russia. There is anti-Semitism 
in the Ukraine. There is anti-Semitism 
in Vietnam. There is anti-Semitism in 
the United States of America. Where 
do you not find it? 

Now, if every time we are going to be 
frozen in place and give up 50,000 num- 
bers on a powerhouse play, when there 
are 60 million people waiting to get 
into the United States on a case-by- 
case basis, if they could stand face to 
face with one of our consular people 
and one of our people in the United 
States, they would hear what is a true 
refugee—a true refugee—not someone 
who is just covered by a blanket and, 
when covered by the blanket, decides 
to stay in this place of hideous persecu- 
tion for a year or 6 months. 

I did not say they were languishing 
there. I am saying they are there. I say 
change the definition of refugee and 
get it done as soon as you can so that 
you can remove the phrase ‘fleeing 
persecution,” because you cannot be 
fleeing persecution and stay in the 
country that is persecuting you to get 
your affairs together. 

If you are a refugee, you are running. 
I think most people think of a refugee 
as “the hounds of hell are after you.” 
And once you get to the country of 
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first asylum, once you get to that pre- 
cious land, you are no longer a refugee. 
You have sanctuary. You have refuge. 
That is what it is about. 

So just know that when you do this— 
and as I say it will pass pretty well, but 
І am going to have a rollcall vote. And 
by God, if I find somebody running up 
a list when it is all done that those who 
voted against this somehow had a 
smattering of anti-Semitism, I will hit 
the road and I will go find the forums 
and I will be very pleased to debate the 
issue with reasonable, responsible peo- 


ple. 

I think our friend from Illinois—and 
there is no one tracking the issue bet- 
ter, as he sits on the committee with 
TED KENNEDY as chairman and me as 
ranking member—stepped into the hor- 
nets nest. It is the only three-member 
subcommittee in the U.S. Senate be- 
cause nobody else will get on it, so the 
three of us labor. But I think it was 
very interesting what my friend from 
Illinois said. What he says is exactly 
right, because he is saying the persons 
benefiting from this amendment are 
looking for and receiving a “ticket to 
the United States.” A ticket to be used 
at any time. This is not about having a 
“ticket to the United States,’’ because 
that is what the Refugee Act was all 
about. It is about giving the precious 
right of a refuge, or sanctuary, if you 
will, that follows, to persons who are 
fleeing persecution. It is not about pro- 
viding insurance policies or alternates 
or tickets to the United States. That is 
not what it is about. 

So, I know the Senator from New 
Jersey acts from the best of motives, 
and I do enjoy him. He is a delightful 
friend. And he is not considering—I 
think he really believes, and I can say 
this because he is here, that is the joy 
of the debate—he may not consider his 
legislation to provide a presumption 
for persons in the former Soviet Union 
or Vietnam, but remember that all 
that is necessary here is something to- 
tally out of the mainstream of what we 
do. You do not have to establish any 
refugee status. You just simply assert 
a well-founded fear of persecution,” 
and then you “‘assert a credible basis.” 

You can go on all you want to, but I 
prefer to stick with the English lan- 
guage and that is what it says. Assert- 
ing a well-founded fear of persecution 
and asserting—and there is no other 
group in the world, whether it is 
Evangelicals or Ukrainian Catholics or 
Jews, or whoever, who have this spe- 
cial, special status that uses up other 
precious numbers that are not used by 
the people you see in the nightly news, 
who are really refugees: People from 
Yugoslavia, people from Somalia. How 
many people would like to leave there? 
We do not give them enough numbers. 
We should give them more numbers. 

How do we get more numbers when 
we have this pipeline clogged with 
50,000—and do not think they will not 
fill it. It will be filled. It will be filled. 
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I must say, I have nothing more than 
sheer puzzlement when my friend 
speaks of friendship. Do we have friend- 
ship with Russia? I think we must, 
when we stood by and approved when 
they lobbed shells into their own White 
House and never said anything. I think 
that is an act of true friendship. You 
cannot be any friendlier than that, 
than to watch your ally lob shells into 
his house of government, and not say 
much about it—Republicans and Demo- 
crats alike. That is not a partisan 
statement. Boy, that is friendship. 
There is an old song about that one. 
You could do a tap dance. 

So let us remember what we are 
doing. Things have changed and so has 
this amendment, and the purpose of it. 
That is why I am here. 

In 1989 I was not here. In 1994 I am 
here. You are using precious numbers 
that are given to a country that is our 
friend, as far as I know—unless I am 
missing something—and using a num- 
ber of someone that preciously needs to 
be determined as a refugee on a case- 
by-case basis. And we have effectively 
turned our back on case-by-case des- 
ignation, turned our back on the Refu- 
gee Act of 1980, and gone into a pre- 
sumptive status based on nothing more 
than an assertion. 

I think that is wrong. I think we 
should have a rollcall vote. I think the 
vote will be 85 to 15, and I think we will 
move on. But there will be something 
on the RECORD to show that this is not 
right, it is not sense, and it takes away 
precious numbers from pathetic, truly 
pathetic people, not on a basis of a pre- 
sumption of refugee status but a hard, 
gut, sinew-tough, case-by-case real 
knowledge that they are refugees. We 
use 150,000—numbers, and 50,000 of 
them go here on a presumption. It is 


wrong. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New Jersey. 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. Madam Presi- 
dent, at the peril of prolonging this de- 
bate, I will just respond to my col- 
league from Wyoming. I want to make 
sure the RECORD is absolutely clear in 
terms of what it was that I said a few 
minutes ago, when I confirmed or af- 
firmed my belief that the Senator from 
Wyoming does not harbor the kind of 
“anti” feeling suggested by anti-Semi- 
tism or anti-any other group. I know 
him well. I have talked to him in pri- 
vate moments and I have never heard 
any kind of a racial or religious slur 
come from him. 

So when I tried some humor—which 
apparently passed by—and I accused 
him of being against the “semantics” 
of the bill, that is strictly what I was 
talking about, a word game, and in no 
way his feelings about any groups or 
individuals. So I hope the RECORD re- 
flects that clearly. 

But I do want to discuss the issue be- 
cause I think he is wrong on the issue. 
The fact that he declares that our bud- 
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dies іп the Soviet Union, ог former So- 
viet Union, Russia, are OK because we 
did not intervene when they were 
shooting shells at one another, we did 
not intervene in Armenia when 
Azerbaijanis threatened to cut off their 
fuel supplies in the middle of this win- 
ter, we did not intervene in Georgia 
when they tried to take down the gov- 
ernment there in their civil war play, 
or Tadzhikistan, or many of the other 
republics where tensions are almost at 
a boiling point—and heaven forbid that 
the war in former Yugoslavia expands, 
it could go like a tinderbox—we are not 
talking about any of those things. 

What we are talking about is an 
amendment that was passed in this 
body 97 to 0. Apparently the Senator 
has already gotten a body count and he 
is at 85-15. But we are going to have 
the vote. And I do not want it to be 
suggested in any way that there is 
some surreptitious program underway 
where people are coming in the office 
and the blame is going to say you are 
an anti-Semite because you voted 
against it. That is nonsense. We discuss 
lots of issues here and, yes of course 
there is emotion. I am shocked that 
the Senator from Wyoming would sug- 
gest that emotion, fear—or there was 
another adjective—noun that he used 
to describe it, I am not sure what the 
other one was— but fear, constantly. 

We are continually talking about 
crime and the fear that permeates our 
society and the phone calls that come 
and the letters that come and the pleas 
that we have from people who feel help- 
less out there because they are afraid. 
But we respond in here because we are 
afraid if we do not pay attention to 
those voters there is going to be some- 
thing to pay out there. 

So, let us dismiss that kind of rhet- 
oric. We are discussing an issue that 
has to be decided on the merits of the 
issue. There have been people рег- 
secuted in this condition, in this area, 
this region, for almost centuries. I 
know it because my grandmother and 
grandfather were chased out of there. 
This is not a new discovery. We are 
talking about using numbers that have 
been said—if the Senator from Wyo- 
ming wants to reset the numbers, he is 
a ranking member of the important 
subcommittee that makes decisions on 
this issue, then go to the subcommittee 
and expand it. And if he wants my en- 
dorsement to let people in from Bosnia 
while we stand on the side and see that 
slaughter and do not do a damn thing, 
it might—he has my cosponsorship. 

We are not talking about those 
things at all. We are not expanding the 
caps. We are not increasing the num- 
bers. We are talking about people who 
have been subject to persecution and 
harassment for years, who carry name 
plates or tags that identify them as a 
Jew or another part of the religious 
community. 

This is not some pipedream. We are 
not talking to people who can other- 
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wise live without fear, free to practice 
their religion. They are desecrating 
cemeteries; they are trying to destroy 
objects that relate to the practice of 
one’s religion. That is scary. 

Let it happen here in this country— 
I know when a swastika is painted on a 
synagogue or a cross is burned on 
someone’s lawn that we respond; we 
are outraged and we are fearful and we 
do not let it go unnoticed. We ought 
not let this go unnoticed. We ought to 
move off this. 

I respect the Senator from Wyoming. 
He just happens to be wrong. Thank 
you very much, Madam President. 

Mr. PELL addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. PELL. Madam President, I real- 
ize that our colleagues are waiting 
with more amendments because the 
deadline is 6 o’clock tonight, but I can- 
not resist. In response to the Senator 
from Wyoming, he would agree there 
are two kinds of refugees: Economic 
and political. The general understand- 
ing is we are talking about political 
refugees, not economic ones. More of 
the numbers will go to political refu- 
gees. 

Is that not the purpose of it, as op- 
posed to having them all go for immi- 
gration purposes? 

Mr. SIMPSON addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Wyoming. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Madam President, in- 
deed, there is great confusion in the 
land sometimes between political refu- 
gees, refugees under the United Na- 
tions and United States, and economic 
refugees. But remember that a politi- 
cal refugee in every other country of 
the world and all other applicants 
throughout the world must establish a 
well-founded fear of political persecu- 
tion, if you will, on a case-by-case 
basis. That is all the Senator from Wy- 
oming is saying. Nothing more. Do not 
read much more into it. 

This you can call an assertion or a 
presumption or whatever, but it means 
that simply by being a member of one 
of these groups—they have added 
enough groups to make it more palat- 
able—then you are automatically pre- 
sumed to be a refugee, even if you have 
no fear of political persecution. Hear 
that. You may live in a community in 
the former Soviet Union where you 
have no fear. I do not know that. I ат 
sure that would be unique, but I do 
know this: That we have taken a huge 
number, and I have helped do it right 
here on this floor. I want the number— 
I will get it for the RecorD—of how 
many Soviet Jews we have brought to 
the United States. I have traveled 
there with my friends to bring them 
here, and we have brought a huge num- 
ber. I was right at the forefront of that. 
Iam still there. 

Now I am saying continue to do it on 
a case-by-case basis and not enter into 
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this exercise where we give a presump- 
tion of refugee status. Remember, 
there are political refugees and eco- 
nomic refugees and then there are im- 
migrants. No one knows that better 
than my friend from Rhode Island. 
Most of the persons entering under this 
amendment are like immigrants: They 
are coming to join people in the United 
States. Let us find out on a case-by- 
case basis. 

The rich heritage of persecution of 
the relatives and family and loved ones 
of FRANK LAUTENBERG I could not even 
imagine, but that is not what this is 
about. Again, I have been here too 
long. I am not jaded. The issue is not 
about racism or the past or the Holo- 
caust. The issue is about 1994 and refu- 
gees to the United States. 

I say to my friend that the White 
House sets the figures on refugee num- 
bers. Whatever they set, they know 
that will carry in the U.S. Senate. So 
we just sit and kind of twaddle our 
thumbs. Even Senator KENNEDY and I 
have sent letters to the Reagan White 
House and to the Bush White House 
and I think to the Clinton White House 
saying: Your numbers do not fit any- 
more with the reality of life. 

The original normal flow of refugees 
was 50,000, and now this single amend- 
ment takes 50,000. It needs to be 
brought to the attention of the Amer- 
ican people. They will not hear it 
today. It will pass big, but maybe 
someday they will go back and look at 
the debate. Even some of the voluntary 
agencies who do God’s work on the 
ground say this is absurd, and “You 
will not get to first base, Simpson,“ 
and they are right. 

But this is about 1994 and Russia and 
the Ukraine and Vietnam, for whom we 
just the other day urged the President, 
I guess—I voted for it—to normalize re- 
lations with Vietnam, and yet that is 
listed here. This does not fit—it will fit 
today by a nice vote, but it will not fit. 
That is why I think we needed this de- 
bate. 

I appreciate the courtesies of my 
friend from New Jersey, a splendid 
friend, and the courtesies of the man- 
agers of the bill. 

Mr. HELMS. Madam President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays on the amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there a 
sufficient second? There is a sufficient 
second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The vote 
taken will be by yeas and nays. 

The Senator from North Carolina. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1329 
(Purpose: To instruct U.S. Executive Direc- 
tors to international financial institutions 
to vote against financing countries whose 
governments expropriate U.S. property) 

Mr. HELMS. Madam President, I 
have an amendment which I send to 
the desk and ask that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, the pending amend- 
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ments are set aside. The clerk will re- 
port. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows: 


The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
HELMS] proposes an amendment numbered 
1329. 


Mr. HELMS. Madam President, I ask 
unanimous consent that reading of the 
amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 179, after line 6, insert the follow- 
ing: 

SEC, 714. OPPOSITION TO FINANCING BY INTER- 
NATIONAL FINANCIAL INSTITU- 
TIONS FOR COUNTRIES EXPROPRI- 
ATING UNITED STATES PROPERTY. 

(а) PROHIBITION.—The President shall in- 
struct the United States Executive Director 
of the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development, the International Develop- 
ment Association, the International Finance 
Corporation, the Inter-American Develop- 
ment Bank, the African Development Fund, 
the Asian Development Bank, the African 
Development Bank, The European Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development, and the 
International Monetary Fund to vote against 
any loan or other utilization of the funds of 
the bank for benefit of any country which— 

(1) has before, on, or after the date of en- 
actment of this Act— 

(A) nationalized or expropriated the prop- 
erty of any United States person, 

(B) repudiated or nullified any contract or 
agreement with any United States person, or 

(C) taken any other action (such as the im- 
position of discriminatory taxes or other ex- 
actions) which has the effect of seizing own- 
ership or control of the property of any Unit- 
ed States person, and 

(2) has not, within a period of 3 years (or 
where applicable, the period described in 
subsection (b)), returned the property or pro- 
vided adequate and effective compensation 
for such property in convertible foreign ex- 
change equivalent to the full value thereof, 
as required by international law. 

(b) EXTENDED PERIOD FOR COMPENSATION IN 
THE CASE OF NEWLY DEMOCRATIC GOVERN- 
MENT.—In the case of a democratically elect- 
ed foreign government that had been a to- 
talitarian or authoritarian government at 
the time of the action described in sub- 
section (a)(1), the 3-year period described in 
subsection (a)(2) shall be deemed to have 
begun as of the date of the installation of the 
democratically elected government. 

(с) EXCEPTED COUNTRIES АМ) TERRI- 
TORIES.—This section shall not apply to any 
country established by international man- 
date through the United Nations or to any 
territory recognized by the United States 
Government to be in dispute. 

(d) REPORTING REQUIREMENT.—Not later 
than 90 days after the date of enactment of 
this Act, and every 180 days thereafter, the 
President shall transmit to the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives and to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations of the Sen- 
ate, a report containing the following: 

(1) A list of all countries against which 
United States persons have outstanding ex- 
propriation claims. 

(2) The total number of outstanding expro- 
priation claims made by United States per- 
sons against any foreign country. 

(3) The period of time in which each claim 
has been outstanding. 

(4) A description on a case-by-case basis of 
each effort made by the United States Gov- 
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ernment, or the country in which the expro- 
priation claim has been made, to return the 
property or provide adequate and effective 
compensation for such property. 

(5) Each project a United States Executive 
Director voted against as a result of the ac- 
tion described in subsection (a). 

(e) DEFINITION.—For purposes of this sec- 
tion, the term “United States person” means 
a United States citizen or corporation, part- 
nership, or association at least 50 percent 
beneficially owned by United States citizens. 

Mr. HELMS. Madam President, I 
yield to the Senator for a unanimous 
consent request we have agreed to. 

Mr. PELL. I thank the Senator from 
North Carolina. 

Madam President, I ask unanimous 
consent that upon disposition of 
amendment 1327 and without interven- 
ing action or debate, the Senate pro- 
ceed to vote on amendment 1326, as 
amended, if amended. 

I further ask unanimous consent that 
it be in order for the Simon amend- 
ment No. 1326 to be considered, not- 
withstanding the unanimous-consent 
agreement governing this bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. PELL. Madam President, I now 
ask unanimous-consent that the pre- 
vious unanimous consent agreement 
regarding the 2:15 vote on the Lauten- 
berg amendment No. 1327 be changed to 
reflect the vote occurring at 2:30 p.m. 
today, and the previously ordered re- 
cess for the party conference luncheons 
extend until 2:30 p.m. today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from North Carolina. 

Mr. HELMS. Madam President, the 
pending amendment which, by the way, 
is essentially a rewrite of the so-called 
Gonzalez amendment, tracks the im- 
proved Hickenlooper amendment, as it 
has come to be known down through 
the years. The Senate adopted the 
Hickenlooper amendment yesterday, as 
modified. I will discuss various aspects 
as I go along. 

For those not familiar with the Gon- 
zalez amendment, it requires the Unit- 
ed States to vote against certain mul- 
tilateral bank loans to any country 
which confiscates without compensa- 
tion the property of a U.S. citizen, un- 
less the President of the United States 
determines that progress is being made 
to resolve the claim and so notifies the 
Congress. 

The problem is that the President al- 
most never makes such a determina- 
tion regarding the lack of progress in 
the resolution of such property claims. 
To my knowledge, and I have become a 
little bit of an expert on it, the issue of 
confiscated American properties hardly 
ever comes up when the State Depart- 
ment and the Treasury Department de- 
cide how to vote on a proposed loan to 
a country. All too often, these property 
claims are viewed as insignificant lit- 
tle problems which do not merit the se- 
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rious attention of the State Depart- 
ment or the Treasury Department offi- 
cials. 

The point is that years of experience 
have demonstrated that, as with the 
Hickenlooper amendment, the concept 
of progress has been abused and obfus- 
cated. It has become a loophole allow- 
ing foreign countries receiving the for- 
eign aid money furnished by American 
taxpayers to deceive the bureaucrats at 
the State Department and the Treas- 
ury Department into taking little or 
no action to help U.S. citizens whose 
property has been confiscated. 

It is an arrogant situation. I will get 
into that in just a little bit. 

Making progress and resolving these 
claims often appears as one small step 
forward when actually it turns out to 
be two big steps backward. Here is 
what happens. A foreign government 
forms a new commission to study the 
problem or the foreign country invents 
new forms for the American citizens to 
fill out if they want to be considered 
for compensation for their property. Or 
these foreign countries send American 
citizens on wild goose chases through- 
out the bureaucracy of the offending 
country. 

That is what American citizens are 
putting up with all over the world. I 
have sort of a compilation here. 

Nicaragua alone has 1,200 instances 
of seized property owned by American 
citizens, meanwhile, the United States 
has supported $142,400,000 in loans to 
Nicaragua through the Inter-American 
Development Bank. Honduras has 50 
such instances. Panama has a couple, 
Venzuela has a couple, Brazil has a 
couple, Costa Rica has 17, and so on. 
Everybody sits on their thumbs at the 
State Department and says, Well, we 
will get to that tomorrow. It’s really 
not important.” 

You try to get information or you try 
to get some movement out of the State 
Department. It is not going to happen 
unless the Congress of the United 
States says to the State Department 
“make it happen.“ 

Madam President, the long and short 
of it is that both the State Department 
and the Treasury Department refused 
to obey the law when they refused to 
implement the Gonzalez amendment. 
The Gonzalez amendment has been 
used against only two countries—two 
instances—from 1976 to 1987, once 
against the Congo and 17 times against 
Ethiopia. All the rest have gone scot- 
free. They have kept the property and 
they have thumbed their nose at the 
American citizen. I resent it, and Iam 
sympathetic with the American citi- 
zens who are caught in such a trap. 

I am not aware that the Gonzalez 
amendment has been implemented 
even one time since 1987, and we have 
searched the records very carefully. I 
find it incredible, considering the hun- 
dreds of cases that my office has han- 
dled from Central and South America, 
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that the Gonzalez amendment has not 
been used even once against an arro- 
gant country begging for our foreign 
aid, a country that has seized property 
clearly owned by American citizens. 
Yet these offending countries seek 
loans at the Inter-American Develop- 
ment Bank, and they are getting them. 
My position and my amendment says 
cut it out, cut off the loans, vote 
against the loans. 

If the pending amendment becomes 
law, this will change. You will see a 
toning down of that arrogance, and it 
ought to have been toned down a long 
time ago. This amendment will require 
the United States to vote against loans 
by all of the multilateral banks to any 
country that has appropriated property 
of a U.S. citizen or citizens and has not 
returned that property or fairly com- 
pensated the legitimate owner within 3 
years—3 years. 

It allows for the transition of a new 
democratically elected government in 
a country which was previously ruled 
by a totalitarian dictatorship. A newly 
elected government will have a period 
of 3 years upon the date of the installa- 
tion of the new government to settle 
the property claims of American citi- 
zens. Furthermore, it will not affect 
nations internationally mandated by 
the United Nations or territories recog- 
nized to be disputed by the U.S. Gov- 
ernment. This amendment is fair. 

Mr. PELL. Madam President, I share 
the Senator’s concern over the expro- 
priation of U.S. citizens’ properties. 

I believe current law already ade- 
quately addresses this issue by requir- 
ing the United States to vote against 
loans to countries that have national- 
ized or expropriated the property of 
U.S. citizens without prompt, ade- 
quate, and effective compensation. I 
fear that this amendment goes too far 
in trying to address this issue. 

The only multilateral development 
bank that does not currently have such 
a requirement is the EBRD. The For- 
eign Relations Committee has at- 
tempted to rectify this and accepted a 
Helms amendment in the fiscal year 
1994 foreign assistance authorization 
bill to extend the same expropriation 
requirements to the EBRD as all the 
other banks. I supported this amend- 
ment and I hope it will eventually be- 
come law. 

Unlike current law, the amendment 
being offered by the Senator from 
North Carolina today requires the 
United States to vote against a loan to 
countries that have not provided ade- 
quate compensation within a period of 
3 years. Resolving expropriation cases 
is an extremely complicated and 
lengthy process that could involve 
local courts and international arbitra- 
tion. Just as in the United States, 
these judicial proceedings often take 
far more than 3 years to resolve. 

This amendment would also require 
the United States to vote against a 
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loan regardless of whether the U.S. cit- 
izen has a valid claim, regardless of 
whether the claim has been resolved, 
regardless of whether the country is 
taking steps to resolve outstanding ex- 
propriation cases, or regardless of 
whether a claim is currently in the 
courts. It would require the United 
States to vote against a loan even if 
there is only one outstanding claim by 
a U.S. citizen, regardless of its value or 
validity. 

The amendment includes a provision 
that would give a newly democratic 
government a period of 3 years from 
the date that government was in- 
stalled. In the case of Russia, that pe- 
riod would expire in June. Certainly, it 
is unrealistic to expect that Russia 
would have resolved all outstanding 
claims, which could go back as far as 70 
years ago, by that time. 

Many of these loans are to support 
economic reforms and privatization— 
important steps in establishing private 
property rights and turning around a 
country’s economy so that it can com- 
pensate expropriation claims. Denying 
a country of those loans would only de- 
feat our goal of helping all U.S. citi- 
zens receive compensation. 

I urge my colleagues to defeat this 
amendment. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1330 TO AMENDMENT NO. 1329 
(Purpose: To instruct U.S. Executive Direc- 

tors to multilateral development banks to 

vote against financing to countries that 
expropriate property of U.S. citizens, ex- 
cept for basic human needs) 

Mr. HELMS. Madam President, under 
the unanimous consent it is in order 
for me to offer a second-degree amend- 
ment to the pending amendment 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report the amendment. 

Mr. HELMS. I send it to the desk and 
ask that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows: 

The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
HELMS) proposes an amendment numbered 
1330 to amendment No. 1329: 

At the appropriate place in the amend- 
ment, insert the following: 

(f) WAIVER.—The President may waive the 
prohibition in subsection (a) if he so notifies 
Congress twenty-one days in advance of any 
vote that a loan or other utilization of the 
funds of the bank under consideration is di- 
rected only to programs which serve the 
basic human needs of the citizens of such 
country. 

Mr. HELMS. Madam President, bear 
with me just a moment. 

Madam President, we have had so 
much confusion here this morning, and 
as the Chair will recall I offered the un- 
derlying amendment earlier, and then 
we had the interruption and I was try- 
ing to accommodate the Senator from 
New Jersey and others, so I laid it 
aside. 

The point is, I have offered the same 
amendment twice, and I ask unani- 
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mous consent that Amendment No. 
1328 be eliminated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. Without ob- 
jection, Amendment No. 1328 will be 
eliminated. 

The amendment (No. 1328) was with- 
drawn. 

Mr. HELMS. Now we are straight 
again. I ask the Chair, are we all in 
sync? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Yes. 

Mr. HELMS. Very well. I thank the 
Chair. 

Now, the second-degree amendment 
to the underlying amendment is obvi- 
ously a Presidential waiver. This waiv- 
er allows U.S. executive directors to 
the banks to support financing only for 
basic human needs projects to coun- 
tries which have confiscated without 
compensation the property of U.S. citi- 
zens. 

Now, I do not want to stand in the 
way of financing for basic human 
needs, people who are hungry or sick or 
whatever, projects that will feed hun- 
gry children or care for expectant 
mothers, and the waiver amendment, 
in the second degree, takes care of 
that. 

Let me say this: Iam not being picky 
about this subject, but I am reaching 
the point of obsession about it. I asked 
the U.S. State Department months ago 
for a list of all the confiscation claims 
by American citizens in this hemi- 
sphere. I was told by the administra- 
tion that a review of this issue is un- 
derway and that I would be informed 
about the review. Since that time, the 
Senate has overwhelmingly approved a 
Helms amendment to the foreign oper- 
ations appropriations bill which was 
intended to close the loopholes in the 
Hickenlooper amendment which was 
adopted. The Senate adopted virtually 
the same amendment yesterday. Just 
the same, I still received no informa- 
tion whatsoever from the State Depart- 
ment. 

(Mr. BREAUX assumed the chair.) 

Mr. HELMS. So I must take the posi- 
tion that since the State Department 
will not honor a request for a review of 
the problem, I have added a reporting 
requirement to this amendment. And 
this, I hope, will force the bureaucracy 
to find out and report to Congress, not 
just to me, precisely which countries 
have expropriated U.S. citizens’ prop- 
erty, how many claims are outstand- 
ing, how long the claims have been out- 
standing, what efforts have been made 
to return the property or provide com- 
pensation, and each project a U.S. ex- 
ecutive director at a bank voted 
against as a result of this amendment. 
That is only fair to the American citi- 
zens, and it is only information that 
the Congress ought to be furnished as a 
matter of course. That is all this 
amendment does. 

By now, I think Senators have dis- 
covered that my associates and my of- 
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fice are continually working on the ех- 
propriation claims of hundreds of 
American citizens in many countries. 
They are not just North Carolinians; 
they are from all over the country and 
various parts of the world. People come 
to us because time and time again I 
have signaled my interest in this mat- 
ter. We are glad to help anybody we 
can, but I think the Senate ought to 
insist, and the House ought to join us, 
on making sure that the State Depart- 
ment gets off the dime and does what it 
is supposed to do. 

I say again that very few of these 
citizens are from North Carolina. I 
have done everything in my power to 
resolve these cases, but the State De- 
partment always jumps to the defense 
of the offending foreign governments, 
and I resent it. And as long as I am in 
the Senate, I am going to urge the 
State Department to do what is right 
and be attentive to the needs of Amer- 
ican citizens. 

I cannot make any progress on these 
cases unless and until pressure is 
brought to bear on the offending gov- 
ernments—I just identified some of 
them—by the State Department and 
the Treasury Department, which, up to 
now, have been talking in seven lan- 
guages when the travail of American 
citizens comes to the forefront. And in 
my book, bringing pressure to bear 
means hitting them where it counts— 
in their wallet. If these countries learn 
that they are not going to get the 
loans, if they learn they are not going 
to get the U.S. foreign aid, except for 
compassionate aid, then they will 
begin to try to do something that they 
ought to have been doing a long time 


ago. 

I mentioned yesterday that I have 
not forgotten Secretary Christopher’s 
pledge at his confirmation hearing to 
have an American desk” at the U.S. 
State Department. Well, I am still 
waiting, and a lot of Americans are 
still waiting. It is high time for the in- 
terests of American citizens to come 
first, and this amendment will require 
the State Department and the Treas- 
ury Department to put those interests 
of the American people first. 

I imagine that some Senators might 
wonder which countries will be affected 
by this amendment. Well, I can tell you 
what the folks in North Carolina would 
say to that. They would say who 
cares.” And I agree with the folks back 
home. Given the choice between fi- 
nancing foreign governments and help- 
ing an American citizen in need, I side 
with helping the American every time. 
My first duty is to protect the rights of 
American citizens. 

Furthermore, those who are worried 
about the implications of blocking 
loans to a certain country should con- 
sider what happens when these coun- 
tries have no respect for private prop- 
erty rights. Governments which do not 
respect property rights do not gain for- 
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eign investment, or any investment for 
that matter. No amount of money from 
the multilateral banks will purchase 
economic stability for these countries. 

Mr. President, we were each elected 
to the U.S. Senate to defend and pro- 
tect American citizens. Bureaucrats at 
the State and Treasury Departments 
ought to defend and protect American 
citizens as well. All too often they do 
not. 

If this amendment becomes law, the 
administration will no longer be able 
to make excuses for foreign govern- 
ments as to why those governments 
have not settled thousands of property 
claims by U.S. citizens. The U.S. Exec- 
utive Directors at the multilateral 
banks, in consultation with the State 
Department, will have to start defend- 
ing and protecting the rights of Ameri- 
cans. 

Countries which depend on U.S. sup- 
port at the multilateral banks will 
know that their loans may be in jeop- 
ardy until all American claims are set- 
tled. They can give the property back, 
fairly compensate for it, or risk not 
getting their loan. It is that simple, 
and since the U.S. contributes the larg- 
est share to these banks, it is fair to 
American taxpayers. 

Mr. President, Americans are sick 
and tired of foreign aid. They have al- 
ways considered it a waste of their tax 
dollars—whether the money was fun- 
neled through AID or the multilateral 
banks. At the very least, Congress 
should insist that countries which re- 
ceive foreign aid respect the rights of 
U.S. citizens. If they abuse the rights 
of Americans, then they should not re- 
ceive one dime from the taxpayers. 

Mr. President, the fact is that the 
American people are sick and tired of 
this whole foreign aid concept anyhow. 
I find myself wishing that somehow we 
could put it on a national ballot and 
say: What do you think of this? Do you 
want to continue? It began in 1946 and, 
since that time, if you figure all of the 
money that has been distributed under 
the foreign aid program since 1946 and 
you rolled over the interest year after 
year, you would come to $2 trillion or 
53 trillion that this program is costing 
the American taxpayers. 

In conclusion, let me say that yester- 
day the Senate adopted a Helms 
amendment which strengthened the 
Hickenlooper provision as it applies to 
bilateral foreign aid. Passage of the 
pending amendment and second-degree 
amendment would strengthen the Gon- 
zalez provision and should force the bu- 
reaucracy to use U.S. leverage at the 
multilateral banks to help Americans 
in need of protection abroad. 

Mr. President, I ask for the yeas and 
nays on the second-degree amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there a 
sufficient second? 

There is a sufficient second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays on the underlying 
amendment. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there a 
sufficient second? 

There is a sufficient second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I share the 
concern of the Senator from North 
Carolina concerning the expropriation 
of the properties of U.S. citizens. Per- 
sonally, I believe that the current law 
already adequately addresses this issue 
by requiring the United States to vote 
against loans to countries that have 
nationalized or expropriated the prop- 
erty of U.S. citizens without prompt, 
adequate and effective compensation. 

I fear this amendment goes a bit too 
far in trying to address this issue. The 
only multilateral development bank 
that does not currently have such a re- 
quirement is the EBRD, European 
Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment. The Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee has attempted to rectify this and 
actually accepted the Helms amend- 
ment in the fiscal year 1994 foreign as- 
sistance authorization bill to extend 
the same expropriation requirements 
to the EBRD, as all the other banks. I 
supported this amendment and hope it 
will become law. 

Unlike current law, the amendment 
being offered by the Senator from 
North Carolina today requires the 
United States to vote against a loan to 
countries that have not provided ade- 
quate compensation within a period of 
3 years. Resolving expropriation cases 
is an extremely complicated and 
lengthy process that could involve 
local courts and international arbitra- 
tion. Just as in the United States, 
these judicial proceedings often take 
far more than 3 years to resolve. This 
amendment would also require the 
United States to vote against a loan re- 
gardless of whether the United States 
citizen has a valid claim, regardless 
whether the claim is being resolved, re- 
gardless of whether the country has 
taken steps to resolve outstanding ex- 
propriation cases, or regardless of 
whether a claim is currently in the 
courts. 

It would require the United States to 
vote against a loan even if there is only 
one outstanding claim by a United 
States citizen, regardless of its value 
or its validity. The amendment іп- 
cludes a provision that would give a 
newly democratic government a period 
of 3 years from the date that govern- 
ment was installed. In the case of Rus- 
sia, that period would expire in June. 
Certainly it is unrealistic to expect 
that Russia would have resolved more 
outstanding claims, some of which can 
go back as far as 70 years ago by that 
time. 

Many of these loans are to support 
economic reform and privatization, im- 
portant steps in establishing private 
property rights and turning around a 
country’s economy so that it can com- 
pensate expropriate claims. Denying a 
country those loans would only defeat 
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our goal of helping all U.S. citizens re- 
ceive compensation. 

I urge my colleagues to defeat this 
amendment. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I am sure 
Senator PELL feels as I do. I hope Sen- 
ators with amendments will come onto 
the floor and offer them or let us know 
if they are not going to offer the 
amendments that are on the list. 

Mr. PELL. That is right. Here we are 
ready for business, but we do recess for 
the mutual caucuses at 12:30. 

Mr. HELMS. I will stay here and I 
know the Senator will also and allow 
Senators to call up their amendments, 
and we will lay amendments aside in 
order. I would like to keep this ball 
rolling; otherwise, we are going to have 
a legislative traffic jam here around 4 
or 5 o'clock. 

Mr. PELL. It is already predictable. 
It is a question of how big a traffic 
jam. 

Mr. HELMS. Exactly. 

I hope staff members and/or Senators 
who may be listening on the television 
in their offices will look at what they 
have reserved on the list that is cov- 
ered by the unanimous consent request 
and, if they really wish to offer their 
amendments, let us know and we will 
cooperate in any way we can. 

Mr. PELL. Absolutely. 

Mr. HELMS. Very well. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. DECONCINI. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1324 

Mr. DECONCINI. Mr. President, I rise 
in strong support of the majority lead- 
er’s second degree amendment to the 
Dole amendment No. 1323, which deals 
with several aspects of United States 
participation in United Nations peace- 
keeping operations. 

As Chairman of the Intelligence 
Committee, I am one of several com- 
mittee chairmen who were asked by 
the majority leader last October 22 to 
look at possible revisions to the War 
Powers Act. It would be the purpose of 
this review, as I understand it, to con- 
sider what the involvement of the Con- 
gress should be in decisions to deploy 
U.S. Military Forces into hostile situa- 
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tions abroad, whether as part of U.N. 
peacekeeping forces or as ordered by 
the President of the United States. 

This is an extremely important issue; 
very complicated. It is one that has to 
be dealt with in a very, very thoughtful 
way. It is not something that should be 
decided here by an amendment on the 
floor, certainly as far-reaching as the 
amendment by the minority leader. 
Rather, it is something that we need to 
hold some hearings on in the Intel- 
ligence Committee, as well as others, 
to be careful and to be certain, if we 
can, that what we put forward is work- 
able and gets us where we want to get. 

So I support the sense of the Senate 
amendment of the majority leader set- 
ting a time certain for the Senate to 
consider these important issues in a 
more deliberate way. 

I have a particular problem with sec- 
tion 815 of Senator DOLE’s amendment 
which deals with intelligence sharing 
with the United Nations and if the ma- 
jority leader’s second degree amend- 
ment were defeated, it would be my in- 
tention to offer a second degree amend- 
ment of your own to strike this par- 
ticular section. 

Section 815 would prohibit the U.S. 
Government from sharing intelligence 
with the United Nations except pursu- 
ant to an annual agreement entered 
into between the President and U.N. 
Secretary General, specifying precisely 
what types of information may be 
shared. Such agreements must be re- 
ferred to the Congressional Intel- 
ligence Committees for a period of 30 
days before they may go into effect. 
Section 815 would exempt from this re- 
quirement information pertinent to 
protect American citizens serving with 
the United Nations and United States 
Nationals whose safety is threatened. 

Mr. President, the administration is 
opposed to this provision on the 
grounds that it infringes upon the 
President’s constitutional power and 
because it simply is unworkable. I 
share some of these apprehensions. But 
I believe that we need to address this 
matter—and I know the minority lead- 
er’s amendment is to do just that—to 
be sure that Congress plays a meaning- 
ful role in this so-called war powers 
discussion. 

I am not interested in just opposing 
it because the administration may feel 
it is a separation of powers. I think 
there is a workable solution. 

A fundamental problem is also apt to 
be getting any Secretary General of 
the United Nations to enter into any 
agreement with the United States or 
any member state which makes the 
United Nations a partner in intel- 
ligence-sharing per se. While the Unit- 
ed Nations is interested in obtaining 
information from its members to sup- 
port its peacekeeping operations, I 
think it would clearly shy away from 
any sort of agreement that pertained 
specifically to the sharing of intel- 
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ligence which made distinctions among 
who had access to what intelligence. So 
if this provision were enacted, and the 
Secretary General refused to enter into 
any such agreement, as I read section 
815, the United States would be pre- 
cluded from sharing any information to 
support U.N. peacekeeping forces. 

I have other reservations. To begin 
with, this legislation is squarely within 
the jurisdiction of the Select Commit- 
tee on Intelligence, which I am privi- 
leged to chair. 

I appreciate the minority leader's in- 
terest in addressing this War Powers 
Act, trying to find a resolution that in- 
volves Congress. But I have to say that 
the committee would like to hold some 
hearings on it. 

And we will do that, as I said to 
begin with, under the request of my 
majority leader. 

It is unnecessary, in my judgment, to 
proceed now with this particular 
amendment. Among other things, these 
arrangements ensure careful screening 
of all information furnished to the 
United Nations. The United States goes 
to great lengths, in fact, to protect the 
sources and the methods of its intel- 
ligence gathering. Unless the Senator 
from Kansas has information to the 
contrary, Iam told the United Nations 
has done a very good job of protecting 
information provided by the United 
States. Sensitive United States infor- 
mation has not gotten to countries like 
Libya or Iran, at least to this Senator’s 
knowledge. 

The provision also may be dangerous 
and could be ill advised for a number of 
reasons: 

First, it would impose a cumbersome, 
I believe unworkable framework, of 
control over what intelligence might 
be shared with the United Nations. 
There is no way that such a framework 
could accommodate emergency situa- 
tions where it became necessary to 
share intelligence on an urgent basis 
which did not meet the terms of the 
agreement, something that was left out 
of the agreement or unforeseen when 
the agreement was entered into. Lives 
could depend upon such information 
getting through. Perhaps not United 
States lives, which are exempt from 
that control of it, but lives of other al- 
lied and friendly nations. 

Let me just provide a hypothetical 
situation of a U.N. peacekeeping oper- 
ation and how this provision would— 
could—result in very dangerous situa- 
tions. Suppose the United States, Ca- 
nadian, and Polish soldiers are jointly 
involved in a peacekeeping operation. 
Suppose the United States obtains in- 
formation that a terrorist attack on 
these forces is being planned. Suppose 
the release of this information is not 
covered by the agreement because the 
agreement had not foreseen this—with 
the United Nations. Then, under the 
Dole provision, the information can 
only be shared with U.S. forces. It 
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could not be shared with the Poles or 
the Canadian forces because they were 
not specifically covered by the agree- 
ment. 

I cannot believe that is what we want 
to achieve here, but I could see how 
that might happen if we do not do a 
thoughtful preparation as we enact war 
power legislation. 

The framework created by this sec- 
tion would, in my estimation, require a 
minimum of several months to change. 
Unanticipated deployments of U.N. 
peacekeeping forces to meet emergency 
situations would have to wait months 
before the United States could, under 
these provisions, support them with in- 
formation that might save their lives 
or spell the success or nonsuccess of a 
particular operation. This makes no 
sense to me at this time. 

The United Nations has по intel- 
ligence apparatus of its own. It is de- 
pendent upon public media and infor- 
mation it receives from member na- 
tions to support its peacekeeping oper- 
ations. The United States has a great 
deal to offer in support of these oper- 
ations, short of giving away the so- 
called family jewels” of important in- 
telligence sources; for example, tac- 
tical information, information about 
opposing military forces, about civilian 
infrastructures in the countries of con- 
cern. As a practical matter, section 815 
of the Dole amendment could preclude 
the United States from sharing even 
this type of logistical information un- 
less the annual agreement were amend- 
ed and allowed for such sharing. So, in 
my view, this could leave us in a help- 
less, ineffective position at precisely 
the time when our assistance is most 
needed. 

What might happen, too, is they 
would just go ahead and share it, par- 
ticularly if lives were at stake. That, of 
course, would then be in violation of 
the agreement. I do not think we want 
to walk into that area. 

I am also concerned about some 
other aspects of the amendment. I urge 
we put this off for a little bit and do 
what we can to have hearings and to 
proceed, as the majority leader has 
suggested, on the basis of having the 
committees who have any jurisdiction 
over this matter proceed with hearings 
and make suggestions, and have the 
ranking members involved in that. 

Hopefully, we can develop real legis- 
lation that would put Congress back 
clearly in this process, which is some- 
thing I want, and I am sure that is 
what the minority leader has in mind 
in this particular amendment he has 
offered. So that is why I rise in support 
of the majority leader’s second-degree 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The mi- 
nority leader is recognized. 

Mr. LOTT. Mr. President, will the 
distinguished Republican leader yield 
for a unanimous-consent request at 
this point? 
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Mr. DOLE. I am happy to yield. 
AMENDMENT NO. 1315 

Mr. LOTT. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent it be in order for me to 
ask for the yeas and nays on my 
amendment offered yesterday. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. LOTT. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there a 
sufficient second? 

There is a sufficient second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I want to 
assure the Senator from Arizona, who 
certainly has a direct interest in this, 
I think in this case hearings may be 
helpful. We do not want anything to 
rush through here—particularly in the 
intelligence area—without a careful 
consideration. 

So I think we will not have any prob- 
lem with the Senator’s request and the 
concerns he has expressed. 


RECESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, the Senate will now 
stand in recess until the hour of 2:30 
p.m. 

Thereupon, at 12:39 p.m., the Senate 
recessed until 2:29 p.m.; whereupon, the 
Senate reassembled when called to 
order by the Presiding Officer (Mr. 
KOHL). 


FOREIGN RELATIONS 
AUTHORIZATION ACT 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the bill. 

VOTE ON AMENDMENT NO. 1327 TO AMENDMENT 

NO. 1326 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to amendment 
No. 1327 offered by the Senator from 
New Jersey, [Mr. LAUTENBERG]. The 
yeas and nays have been ordered, and 
the clerk will call the roll. 

Mr. HELMS addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from North Carolina. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, before we 
proceed with the vote, I ask unanimous 
consent that the distinguished Senator 
from Arizona, [Mr. MCCAIN] be recog- 
nized after this vote to call up an 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The question is on agreeing to 
amendment No. 1327. The yeas and nays 
have been ordered. The clerk will call 
the roll. 

The bill clerk called the roll. 

The result was announced—yeas 85, 
nays 15, as follows: 

[Rollcall Vote No. 14 Leg.] 


YEAS—85 
Akaka Bingaman Boxer 
Baucus Bond Bradley 
Biden Boren Breaux 


Brown Graham Mikulski 
Bryan Gramm Mitchell 
Bumpers Grassley Moseley-Braun 
Burns Harkin Moynihan 
Byrd Hatch Murray 
Campbell Hatfield Nickles 
Chafee Heflin Nunn 
Coats Hollings Packwood 
Cohen Hutchison Pell 
Conrad Inouye Pryor 
Coverdell Jeffords Reid 
D'Amato Johnston Riegle 
Danforth Kennedy Robb 
Daschle Kerrey Rockefeller 
DeConcini Kerry Roth 
Dodd Kohl Sarbanes 
Dole Lautenberg Sasser 
Domenici Leahy Shelby 

rgan Levin Simon 
Durenberger Lieberman Specter 
Exon Lott Stevens 
Feingold Mack Warner 
Feinstein Mathews Wellstone 
Ford McCain Wofford 
Glenn McConnell 
Gorton Metzenbaum 

NAYS—15 

Bennett Helms Pressler 
Cochran Kassebaum Simpson 
Craig Kempthorne Smith 
Faircloth Lugar Thurmond 
Gregg Murkowski Wallop 

So the amendment (No. 1327) was 
agreed to. 


Mr. LAUTENBERG. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote. 

Mr. SIMPSON. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the Simon 
amendment No. 1326, as amended. 

The amendment (No. 1326) was agreed 
to. 
Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I yield to 
the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, I ask the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. ROBB] if he 
intends to—we will proceed momentar- 
ily, by agreement, with the Senator 
from Arizona. I want to inquire of the 
Senator from Virginia if he intends to 
introduce an amendment on North 
Korea. 

Mr. ROBB. Mr. President, if I may re- 
spond to the Senator from Massachu- 
setts, I was just conferring with the 
Senator from Arizona about the pros- 
pect of jointly introducing an amend- 
ment or a second-degree amendment. 
We have not completed that conversa- 
tion. As soon as that is complete, I will 
be able to respond. 

Mr. KERRY. I thank the Senator 
from Virginia. 

Let me say to colleagues that we 
have a couple of potential votes backed 
up, which we are trying to hold tempo- 
rarily. If there are any other Senators 
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on the list who are permitted to bring 
amendments, we would greatly appre- 
ciate their coming forward now so we 
can begin to put an order together and 
try to fit as many people in before the 
6 o’clock deadline and try to arrive at 
some agreement, if that is possible. 

Mr. PRYOR. Mr. President, if I may 
ask the Chair, precisely what is the 
business before the Senate at this mo- 
ment, the pending matter before the 
Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Regular 
order. 

Mr. PRYOR. Is the Senator from Ari- 
zona next to be recognized? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Yes. 

Mr. PRYOR. I thank the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Arizona, Mr. MCCAIN, is rec- 
ognized. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1331 
(Purpose: To express the sense of Congress 
regarding United States policy toward the 
development of nuclear weapons by North 

Korea) 

Mr. McCAIN. Mr. President, I send an 
amendment to the desk and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Arizona (Мг. MCCAIN], 
for himself and Mr. DOLE, Mr. NICKLES, Mr. 
Вомр, Mr. D'AMATO, Mr. MACK, Mr. GRAMM, 
Mr. KEMPTHORNE, and Mr. CRAIG, proposes an 
amendment numbered 1331. 


Mr. McCAIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that reading of the 
amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 179, after line 6, insert the follow- 
ing new section: 

SEC. 714. POLICY REGARDING THE NORTH KO- 
REAN NUCLEAR WEAPONS PRO- 
GRAM. 

(a) FINDINGS.—The Congress makes the fol- 
lowing findings: 

(1) On February 10, 1993, North Korea re- 
fused to permit the International Atomic 
Energy Agency (IAEA) to conduct special in- 
spections, as permitted under the terms of 
the Treaty on the Non-Proliferation of Nu- 
clear Weapons (NPT), of two undeclared nu- 
clear-related sites to clarify discrepancies 
related to North Korea’s nuclear program, 
and on March 12, 1993, North Korea an- 
nounced its intention to withdraw from the 
NPT effective on June 12, 1993, due to the in- 
sistence of the IAEA on exercising inspection 
rights under the NPT. 

(2) On April 1, 1993, the IAEA declared 
North Korea to be in noncompliance with the 
NPT, on April 2, 1993, the IAEA voted to 
refer North Korean violations of the Treaty 
to the United Nations Security Council; and 
on April 7, 1993, the IAEA issued a formal 
censure on North Korea for its noncompli- 
ance with the NPT, the first censure in the 
history of the IAEA. 

(3) On May 11, 1993, the United Nations Se- 
curity Council passed a resolution asked 
North Korea to allow IAEA inspection under 
the NPT, and on May 12, 1993, North Korea 
rejected the request of the United Nations 
Security Council and has since impeded or 
refused access to any of its sites by IAEA in- 
spectors. 
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(4) On June 2, 1993, the United States and 
North Korea initiated a series of meetings in 
New York to discuss the impasse in nuclear 
site inspections, which continued until Janu- 
ary 4, 1994, when Under Secretary of State 
Lynn Davis announced that North Korea had 
agreed to inspections of seven declared nu- 
clear-related sites. 

(5) Discussions between the IAEA and 
North Korea to implement the announced 
agreement to permit inspections in North 
Korea have reached an apparent impasse, 
and the issue is anticipated to be discussed 
at the IAEA Board of Governors meeting on 
February 21, 1994. 

(6) The People’s Republic of China (PRC) 
has repeatedly stated it would not support 
any action of the United Nations Security 
Council to impose sanctions on North Korea, 
and the PRC may not be cooperating fully 
and effectively in seeking a resolution of 
this issue. 

(7) The United States must clearly commu- 
nicate its firm resolve to compel North 
Korea to comply with the inspections re- 
quired under the NPT and has instead offered 
to cancel 1994 Team Spirit joint military ex- 
ercises with South Korea; indications are 
that numerous other concessions, such as 
diplomatic recognition and economic assist- 
ance, are also being considered. 

(8) The development of nuclear weapons by 
North Korea would significantly increase the 
already serious threat to the safety and se- 
curity of South Korea and the stability of 
the Pacific region posed by North Korea's 
military forces, which include— 

(A) an army of 1,200,000 men, much of 
which is positioned near the border with 
South Korea; 

(B) an estimated 250 tons of biological and 
chemical weapons; and 

(C) extended range SCUD-C missiles re- 
portedly armed with chemical warheads, No 
Dong missiles, and possibly a much longer 
range intermediate-range ballistic missile in 
development, 

(b) PoLicy.—It is the sense of the Congress 
that— 

(1) North Korea must halt its nuclear 
weapons program and fully comply with the 
terms of the NPT and the January 30, 1992, 
full-scope safeguards agreement agreed to by 
North Korea and the IAEA; 

(2) the President should seek international 
consensus to isolate North Korea economi- 
cally until North Korea halts its nuclear 
weapons program and reaches acceptable 
agreement with the IAEA on inspections of 
its nuclear facilities and those inspections 
have begun; 

(3) the President should support United 
States-South Korea joint military exercises 
as an expression of commitment to the Unit- 
ed States-Republic of Korea Mutual Defense 
Treaty of 1954; 

(4) the President should ensure that suffi- 
cient United States military forces are de- 
ployed in the Pacific region, including the 
deployment of Patriot batteries in South 
Korea, in order to be prepared to effectively 
defend South Korea against any offensive ac- 
tion by North Korea; 

(5) the President should make resolution of 
this issue a matter of urgent national secu- 
rity priority; and 

(6) an “acceptable agreement” between the 
IAEA and North Korea should include regu- 
lar inspection of all declared nuclear sites as 
well as special inspections of any suspected 
nuclear-related site, as agreed to by North 
Korea in the January 30, 1992, full-scope safe- 
guards agreement with the IAEA. 

(c) DEFINITIONS.—For purposes of this sec- 
tion— 
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(1) the term IAEA“ means the Inter- 
national Atomic Energy Agency; 

(2) the term “МРТ” means the Treaty оп 
the Non-Proliferation of Nuclear Weapons, 
done on July 1, 1968 at London, Moscow, and 
Washington; and 

(3) the term ‘‘safeguards’’ means the safe- 
guards set forth in an agreement between a 
country and the LABA, as authorized by Arti- 
cle ІП (A)(5) of the Statute of the Inter- 
national Atomic Energy Agency. 

Mr. McCAIN. Mr. President, І want 
to say, as I proceed with my remarks, 
that the Senator from Virginia brings 
up a very important point about the 
possible reintroduction of nuclear 
weapons in the event of our failure to 
bring about a halt in the North Korean 
nuclear capability. Perhaps by the 
time I finish my remarks, the Senator 
from Virginia and I will be able to in- 
corporate his proposal into my amend- 
ment, but we will also have the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts look at it. 
There is a puzzled look on the face of 
the Senator from Massachusetts, and I 
understand that. I say to him that I 
recognize he has agreed to accept just 
my amendment. The Senator from Vir- 
ginia has the right to either modify my 
amendment or propose an amendment 
in the form of a second degree, as is 
proper parliamentary procedure. Or the 
Senator from Virginia suggests that 
perhaps he just propose his amendment 
following mine. Would that be the easi- 
est? 

Mr. KERRY. First of all, I do not 
know if the microphone of the Senator 
from Arizona is working. I am having a 
hard time hearing. 

Mr. McCAIN. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, if my 
friend will yield for a moment, I can 
answer his question. I think the Sen- 
ator from Virginia is disposed to pro- 
ceed separately after the Senator. We 
remain prepared to accept the amend- 
ment. I will discuss it in a moment. 

Mr. McCAIN. Mr. President, I ask the 
indulgence of my friend from Virginia. 
I have an amendment on Thailand 
which will be accepted at the end of 
this particular amendment. 

I rise on behalf of myself, Senator; 
DOLE, and others, to offer this amend- 
ment regarding the United States pol- 
icy with respect to the North Korean 
nuclear program. 

Mr. President, this amendment ex- 
presses the sense of Congress regarding 
the continued intransigence of North 
Korea in refusing to comply with the 
terms of the Nuclear Non-Proliferation 
Treaty. For nearly a year, North Korea 
has refused to allow access to its nu- 
clear-related facilities, as required 
under its safeguard agreements with 
the International Atomic Energy Agen- 
cy. 

The International Atomic Energy 
Agency has not formally declared a 
break in the continuity of safeguards 
on nuclear-related facilities in North 
Korea, but inspections have not been 
permitted since last January. This 
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raises serious questions as to the ровві- 
bility of diversion of nuclear material 
to a weapons development program—a 
situation which cannot be permitted to 
stand unchallenged and unexplored. 

The administration has been unsuc- 
cessful in resolving this issue, and this 
amendment sets forth a firm new pol- 
icy approach designed to demonstrate 
United States resolve and to encourage 
North Korea’s agreement to permit in- 
spections at all of its nuclear-related 
sites. 

In general, this amendment urges the 
President to use strong measures to ac- 
complish the primary objective—halt- 
ing the North Korean nuclear weapons 
program and implementing the full- 
scope safeguards agreement between 
North Korea and the International 
Atomic Energy Agency. 

Let me briefly explain the most sig- 
nificant points of the policy which this 
amendment urges the President to 
adopt: 

First, the amendment urges the 
President to seek international consen- 
sus to impose sanctions and other 
measures to isolate North Korea eco- 
nomically until IAEA inspections re- 
sume. While the administration has 
threatened to impose sanctions 
through the U.N. Security Council, 
they have effectively left the decision 
to seek such sanctions to the IAEA. 
Unless the International Atomic En- 
ergy Agency admits defeat in its ef- 
forts to gain North Korea’s agreement 
to resume inspections, the United 
States will not press for U.N. action to 
impose economic sanctions. Instead, 
the administration should take the 
lead now in seeking a multilateral eco- 
nomic embargo on North Korea in 
order to compel them to agree to in- 
spections and stop building nuclear 
weapons. 

(Mr. LIEBERMAN assumed 
chair.) 

Mr. MCCAIN. Second, the President 
is urged to support United States- 
South Korea joint military exercises as 
a demonstration of our commitment to 
our South Korean allies. The amend- 
ment rejects the administration’s ill- 
advised linkage of these exercises with 
North Korea’s willingness to live up to 
its international commitments. 

Third, the amendment calls on the 
President to ensure that sufficient 
United States forces, including Patriot 
missiles, are deployed in South Korea 
to adequately defend our ally against 
any aggressive action by the North. 
General Luck, commander of United 
States forces in Korea, has requested 
Patriot systems in order to counter 
Scud missiles from the North. The ad- 
ministration should immediately ap- 
prove the deployment of these systems 
to better defend our troops against pos- 
sible attack. 

This amendment does not specifi- 
cally authorize the President to use 
military force to compel North Korea’s 
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compliance with the NPT. The Presi- 
dent should, however, use all means 
necessary to achieve that goal, and 
there are many such options available 
to him. In addition to continued diplo- 
matic pressure, the President should 
seek multilateral support for an eco- 
nomic embargo against North Korea. 
He should urge Japan to stop the flow 
of hard currency from resident North 
Koreans to their homeland. He should 
seek full cooperation from the Chinese 
in any multilateral sanctions on North 
Korea, by making clear to China that 
renewal of most-favored-nation status 
will be conditioned upon China’s dem- 
onstrated efforts to compel North 
Korea to comply with the NPT. 

This amendment states that resolv- 
ing the stalemate on nuclear inspec- 
tions in North Korea is a matter of the 
highest national security priority. I be- 
lieve that the President should very se- 
riously consider the use of all nec- 
essary means, including military force, 
in the event that all other measures 
fail to achieve the desired result of 
halting the North Korean nuclear 
weapons program. I do not say this 
lightly, and I do not advocate the use 
of force at this time. But I believe that 
it must be made very clear to the 
North that their refusal to comply 
with their freely undertaken іпбег- 
national obligations will not be toler- 
ated by the United States. 

THE NORTH KOREAN THREAT 

Mr. President, the greatest challenge 
to U.S. security and world stability 
today is the proliferation of weapons of 
mass destruction. The most dangerous 
and immediate expression of that glob- 
al threat now confronts American 
forces across the Korean DMZ. 

There can be no serious doubt that 
our vital national interests are imper- 
iled by North Korea’s nuclear program 
and the war they have threatened to 
protect it. If North Korea possesses or 
soon obtains nuclear weapons, the 
threat it poses to the region will mul- 
tiply exponentially, as will prolifera- 
tion in Asia. 

Every action taken in Washington 
should reaffirm to Kim П Song that the 
price of North Korea’s lawlessness and 
belligerency is too great for even the 
most inhumane regime to endure. So 
far, the administration has signaled an 
accommodationist mentality that will 
only embolden North Korea and en- 
courage other nations to engage in pro- 
liferation. 

CIA Director Woolsey has stated pub- 
licly that United States intelligence 
indicates that North Korea has ex- 
tracted enough plutonium from its re- 
actors to build two bombs. There are 
some estimates that they possess 12 
kilograms of plutonium. Yet, the ad- 
ministration seems not to recognize 
the urgency of a situation wherein 
North Korea may possess nuclear weap- 
ons and may be purposely delaying re- 
sumed inspections in an effort to ex- 
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tract additional plutonium and produce 
additional nuclear bombs. 

My colleagues should also know that 
North Korea’s Scud missiles are capa- 
ble of carrying primitive nuclear war- 
heads to Seoul. North Korea is continu- 
ing to develop its No Dong series of 
missiles which could carry nuclear 
warheads to Japan. 

The administration's efforts have 
been aimed at securing North Korea’s 
agreement to allow the IAEA to re- 
sume inspections under the safeguards 
agreement, including maintaining re- 
cording devices at Yongbyon that will 
reduce the likelihood that the pluto- 
nium will be diverted to weapons pro- 
duction. The administration has yet to 
address the possibility that North 
Korea may have other means to obtain 
weapons-grade nuclear material be- 
yond those currently in question, such 
as centrifuges, calutrons, or chemical 
separation. As we belatedly discovered 
in Iraq, these means of producing fis- 
sionable material are harder to detect, 
It is also unclear whether the IAEA 
can provide absolute assurances that 
the Yongbyon reactor does not have 
concealed chambers to produce addi- 
tional small amounts of plutonium in 
ways that normal inspections will not 
detect. 

Another important consideration is 
the military threat to our allies in 
South Korea. 

Canceling military exercises with our 
South Korean allies is quite possibly 
the worst signal the United States 
could send to an increasingly bellicose 
North Korea, indicating in advance to 
North Korea the profits to be realized 
in proliferation and saber rattling. By 
canceling Team Spirit exercises, the 
administration has taught would-be ag- 
gressors throughout the world that, if 
you want American military exercises 
canceled, violate an international trea- 


ty. 

According to the International Insti- 
tute for Strategic Studies, the North 
Korean Army has increased its tank 
force by 40 percent and its artillery 
pieces by 50 percent. Much of the 
North’s 1.2 million-man army is massed 
on the border, with combat ready units 
poised for attack at strategic loca- 
tions. 

Experts have estimated North Ko- 
rea’s current stockpile of biological 
and chemical weapons at 250 tons, with 
13,000 North Korean troops trained to 
use them. North Korea has reportedly 
armed its Scud missiles with chemical 
warheads, and we do not yet have Pa- 
triot batteries in place to protect our 
forces from their use. 

Unfortunately, the administration 
has shown a willingness to bargain 
with North Korea separately from 
South Korea. It has issued vague prom- 
ises about normal relations and eco- 
nomic assistance, while broadly hint- 
ing at our willingness to cancel mili- 
tary training exercises with our South 
Korea allies. 
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Initially, President Clinton re- 
sponded to this crisis by emphatically 
stating that the United States would 
not allow North Korea to possess nu- 
clear weapons. After CIA Director 
Woolsey indicated North Korea’s prob- 
able possession of weapons-grade pluto- 
nium, the administration then seemed 
content to oppose the North’s emer- 
gence as a serious nuclear power. This 
dangerous vacillation by the Clinton 
administration will only encourage 
North Korea to dismiss the President's 
latest opposition as quickly as it dis- 
missed his original pronouncement. 

THE NEW POLICY 

Now is the time for the administra- 
tion to reverse its image abroad as vac- 
illating and insecure. There is nothing 
to be gained and much to be lost by 
being frightened into appeasement for 
the sake of a single concession which 
in the end may not matter very much. 
North Korea is testing our resolve. Let 
us make certain they understand how 
grave are the consequences of their un- 
lawful ambitions. 

We should emphatically make clear 
that we do not rule out any potential 
response to North Korea’s continued 
intransigence, including a military re- 
sponse. We should insist that North 
Korea discontinue its nuclear weapons 
program immediately and that it open 
all of its nuclear-related facilities to 
international inspection. 

The United States should begin de- 
voting its energies to building an inter- 
national consensus to further economi- 
cally isolate North Korea. Our diplo- 
macy should be conducted with forceful 
representations of our seriousness. We 
should make it as difficult as possible 
for other nations to resist our efforts. 

To make sanctions effective against 
the insular economy of North Korea, 
President Clinton must insist on full 
cooperation from China—now. Sec- 
retary of State Warren Christopher dis- 
missed China’s repeated opposition to 
sanctions as something less than Chi- 
na’s final word on the subject. The Sec- 
retary should focus his immediate ef- 
forts on making certain that China’s 
next pronouncement on the subject 
proves his current optimism to be well- 
founded. 

We should put the case plainly to 
China: All benefits derived from their 
relationship with the United States— 
from most-favored-nation trade status 
to licenses for the transfer of super- 
computers and satellite technology— 
will be directly connected to China’s 
full implementation of sanctions, 
should they prove necessary, and its 
central involvement in efforts to pre- 
vent North Korean proliferation and 
aggression. Currently, United States 
policy toward China is primarily fo- 
cused on human rights and trade dis- 
putes. These are appropriate concerns 
for United States diplomacy, but pro- 
liferation, and more specifically, Chi- 
nese aid and comfort to North Korean 
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proliferation, should be treated by the 
administration as the most urgent 
problem in our relations. 

The United States should begin mak- 
ing all the force improvements nec- 
essary to enhance our conventional and 
rapid deployment capabilities in South 
Korea, including the immediate de- 
ployment of Patriot batteries to pro- 
tect United States soldiers. Our forces 
should be fully ready to repel aggres- 
sion irrespective of whether North Ko- 
rea’s bellicosity is real or contrived to 
intimidate American diplomacy. Joint 
military exercises are a necessary de- 
terminant of our readiness. Finally, we 
should make unambiguously clear to 
Pyongyang that any use of weapons of 
mass destruction against South Korea 
will be met with greater retaliation in 
kind. 

URGENCY 

Almost a month ago, Under Sec- 
retary of State Lynn Davis announced 
triumphantly that North Korea had 
agreed to discuss with the IAEA the re- 
sumption of inspections, despite well- 
founded fears that North Korea would 
permit only one-time inspection of its 
seven declared nuclear sites. Further, 
North Korea steadfastly refused access 
to its nuclear waste sites. Now these 
discussions with the IAEA have appar- 
ently run into another intentional 
roadblock set up by the North Koreans, 
and they are refusing inspections of 
even the declared sites. 

On February 21, the IAEA board of 
governors will meet, and if an agree- 
ment with North Korea has not been 
reached at that time, the IAEA will 
consider appropriate action. The IAEA 
may vote to refer this issue to the 
United Nations to seek economic sanc- 
tions or other measures to compel 
North Korea to comply with the NPT. 

How much longer can we tolerate 
North Korean intransigence on this 
vital national security issue? Every 
day that North Korea stalls inspections 
is another day’s advance toward ac- 
quiring additional nuclear weapons. 
This amendment recognizes the need 
for decisive action now, to prevent any 
increase in the North Korean threat. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr. President, I urge my colleagues 
to vote for this important amendment. 
I have worked with my colleagues on 
the other side to craft this amendment 
so that it would have broad bipartisan 
support. Although my remarks have 
been critical of administration policy 
to date, they were not made, nor was 
this amendment offered, to score par- 
tisan political points. I feel very 
strongly that U.S. policy on this ques- 
tion is in urgent need of revision. I sin- 
cerely hope the administration recog- 
nizes the weakness of its previous re- 
sponse to this crisis, and takes imme- 
diate action to recover the advantage 
in our test of wills with North Korea. 

The clear and present danger which a 
nuclear North Korea poses to the Unit- 
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ed States and our allies does not auto- 
matically confer on North Korea a po- 
sition of greater strength in this con- 
test with us. Only a failure of nerve on 
the part of U.S. policymakers can do 
that. 

North Korea’s economy is tottering 
on the verge of total collapse. 
Pyongyang desperately needs to open 
its economy to the West to forestall 
complete economic ruin and the politi- 
cal changes that will likely accompany 
it. And despite their bellicose postur- 
ing, North Korea’s military leaders 
must recognize that they are unlikely 
to win a war with South Korea and the 
United States or even emerge from the 
conflict with their regime intact. 

The United States and our South Ko- 
rean allies still occupy the better 
ground in this crisis. But we are squan- 
dering that advantage every day we 
allow North Korea to believe that it 
can extract from us military, diplo- 
matic, and economic concessions with- 
out abandoning its nuclear program en- 
tirely. 

Mr. President, a Wall Street Journal 
article dated January 31 fairly summa- 
rizes the current dilemma facing the 
United States, and quotes the critical 
assessment of the administration’s cur- 
rent policy by David Kay, the leader of 
United Nations inspection teams in 
Iraq. Kay charges that: 

By negotiating inch by inch, North Korea 
has gotten what it apparently wanted: more 
time to work on its nuclear weapons—and 
the missiles to carry them—without outside 
interference. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this Wall Street Journal arti- 
cle be printed in the RECORD following 
the conclusion of my remarks, along 
with a column by Charles Kraut- 
hammer that appeared in the Washing- 
ton Post on January 7, 1994. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. McCAIN. By our reluctance to 
aggressively challenge North Korea's 
nuclear program—a reluctance which 
can be fairly criticized as a failure of 
nerve—we have gone a long way to 
build the confidence of North Korean 
leaders what they can intimidate the 
United States into tolerating their nu- 
clear power pretensions while allowing 
economic lifelines to be thrown to 
their dysfunctional economy. We may 
have gone a long way as well toward 
reinforcing their suspicions that the 
United States no longer has the will to 
defend our interests in Korea and the 
rest of Asia by whatever means nec- 


essary. 

Despite the ground we have already 
conceded, we can recover some of it by 
immediately returning to a zero toler- 
ance policy. Yes, Seoul is uniquely vul- 
nerable. It is within reach not only of 
North Korean artillery, but quite pos- 
sibly within reach of its nuclear weap- 
ons. However, Pyongyang is well with- 
in reach of ours. 
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We should make abundantly clear to 
Kim II Song that as economic ruin and 
political collapse will accompany their 
continued intransigence on this issue, 
utter destruction will accompany their 
resort to force. We have served up 
enough carrots to North Korea. The 
time has come to show them the stick. 

To paraphrase Churchill, let it not be 
said one day that in a definite cisis, the 
United States faced a choice between 
accommodation and the prospect of 
war; that we chose accommodation 
first and got war later. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

[From the Wall Street Journal, Monday, 

Jan. 31, 1994) 
EXHIBIT 1 
CHECK OF NORTH KOREA NUCLEAR SITES 
WON'T PROVIDE COMFORT CLINTON WANTS 
(By John J. Fialka) 

WASHINGTON.—Earlier this month, Under- 
secretary of State Lynn Davis was asked on 
the MacNell-Lehrer“ program how the U.S. 
could be confident that a diversion of nu- 
clear materials wasn't going on at North Ko- 
rea’s Yongbyon research facility. 

Well, because we've had this safeguards 
regime in place over the past year, and, in- 
deed, had an inspection in August, so it isn’t 
that we haven’t been carrying out this re- 
gime,” she answered. 

But officials of the International Atomic 
Energy Agency, the Vienna-based group that 
actually carried out that August inspection, 
paint a vastly less rosy picture. Its inspec- 
tors, the group says, were literally left grop- 
ing in the dark. They were permitted to 
leave their barracks-like guest quarters at 
Yongbyon, 60 miles north of Pyongyang, only 
after 6 p.m. As night fell, they were escorted 
into the pitch-black innards of several build- 
ings. There, using flashlight because the 
buildings’ lights were kept out, the inspec- 
tors only replaced the batteries and video- 
tape in cameras that they use to monitor 
some parts of the facility. End of inspection. 

“Our August inspection was not a good 
one. It was something we launched un- 
мізеіу," says David Kyd, a spokesman for 
the IAEA. 

U.S. ACCENTUATING THE POSITIVE 

As the IAEA negotiates for a fresh look at 
seven declared nuclear sites at Yongbyon, 
the administration is again accentuating the 
positive. Ms. Davis, for instance, has pre- 
dicted that the agreement the U.S. has won 
from North Korea will allow the IAEA to 
“tell the rest of the world that there are no 
dangerous activities occurring in North 
Korea with respect to nuclear weapons.“ 

But while outside experts disagree over 
just how to handle the North Korean situa- 
tion, there is widespread agreement on one 
thing: It is probably impossible now for the 
IAEA to ensure anything like the level of 
comfort the administration is promising. 

David Kay, a former Central Intelligence 
Agency analyst who led United Nations In- 
spection teams in Iraq, says the possibility 
that North Korea may already have at least 
one nuclear weapon makes an IAEA declara- 
tion that there are no dangerous activities 
under way in North Korea extremely un- 
likely. 

“The agreement calls for the inspection of 
only seven declared sites. Now no one be- 
lieves that the bomb is going to be in the 
basement of any of those sites.“ Mr. Kay as- 
serts. 

“THIS IS A JOKE’ 

Administration officials express hope that 
further bargaining will gain IAEA access 
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into other sites where they suspect bomb- 
making activity has gone on. To that, Albert 
Wohistetter, a sometime Pentagon consult- 
ant who is considered the dean of U.S. think- 
ers on how to contain the spread of nuclear 
weapons, has a short answer: “This is a 
joke.“ The administration, Mr. Wohistetter 
thinks, has vastly oversold the ability of 
IAEA inspections to penetrate the deep se- 
сгесу of North Korea, where Stalinist dogma 
approaches Orwellian levels of control. 

“A lot of this stuff becomes a dream if 
you're not talking about an open society. 
You're talking about a society where whis- 
tle-blowers commit suicide. * * * I really 
feel that people are getting off the point." 

The point that he and others are focusing 
on is that if North Korea has the bomb or 
has drawn off enough plutonium from its 
peaceful nuclear research“ to make one or 
two nuclear devices—as the CIA has sug- 
gested—then the relationship between the 
isolated regime of Kim П Sung and its neigh- 
bors has already changed, and IAEA-style in- 
spections won't be able to reduce the percep- 
tion of danger. 

Critics say the extravagant claims for the 
IAEA are in keeping with the administra- 
tion’s uncertain handling of the entire North 
Korean nuclear issue. The Nuclear Non- 
proliferation Treaty, says Mr. Kay, requires 
that “either you completely give up your 
bomb program the way South Africa has, 
with intrusive inspections to prove you have 
given it up, or else you get out“ of the trea- 
ty. But by negotiating inch by inch, North 
Korea has gotten what it apparently wanted: 
more time to work on its nuclear weapons— 
and the missiles to carry them—without out- 
side interference. 

Kongdan Oh, a Rand Corporation analyst 
who closely follows North Korea, says that 
the U.S. showed the worst aspect of nego- 
tiators. We showed them Americans are im- 
patient for results. They [North Koreans] 
played the game much tougher. Now we look 
like we are giving things away. It’s a very 
sad situation.” 

By hanging tough, Pyongyang appears to 
have won the termination of this year’s 
Team Spirit joint exercise between U.S. and 
South Korean forces. This was the carrot 
that was originally dangled before 
Pyongyang as a lure to get them back into 
the treaty, but the Pentagon didn’t enhance 
it much by failing to put the funds for the 
exercise in its 1994 budget. 

U.S. Intelligence estimates see North 
Korea with, at best, a primitive nuclear de- 
vice. First-generation nuclear weapons 
weight at least 1,100 pounds. North Korea has 
Scud missiles capable of carrying such a load 
to Seoul and is developing the Nodong-1, 
which could carry such a warhead to parts of 
Japan North Korean engineers are still try- 
ing to perfect the guidance system for the 
missile, a process that could take several 
more months. 

Meanwhile, North Korea continues to lay 
the groundwork for further delays. At 
Pyongyang’s request, the IAEA has twice 
written lengthy explanations of what it 
wants to inspect. Last week, North Korea 
asked for a third. So far, it has refused to re- 
sume diplomatic dialogue with South Korea. 
Both the inspection and the dialogue are pre- 
requisites for talks leading to a package so- 
lution” outlined by the U.S. 

After U.S. officials made it known last 
week that they are considering sending Pa- 
triot air defense missiles to protect ports 
and airfields that would be needed for U.S. 
forces to reinforce South Korea, Pyongyang 
issued a statement saying that the real rea- 
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son for the missiles is to impede the 
progress of the DPRK [North Korea]-U. S. 
talks for a fundamental solution to the nu- 
clear issue.“ 

According to U.S. officials, the IAEA can 
end the impasse by simply declaring that it 
can no longer assure the continuity of its 
safeguards efforts. If the delays continue, 
such a statement is likely on Feb. 22, when 
the agency’s board of governors holds its 
next meeting. That would send the matter 
back to the U.N. Security Council, which 
would then consider imposing economic 
sanctions. 

Although U.S. negotiators are feeling heat 
from the White House to resolve the North 
Korean problem, some suggest that the U.S. 
shouldn't be in such a hurry. Rand's Ms. Oh, 
for example, suggests that it is North Korea 
that ought to feel that time is running 
against it. With their poverty-stricken econ- 
omy verging on total collapse, she says, Kim 
П Sung and his son and annointed successor, 
Kim Jong П, are desperate for Western aid. 
But if they open their economy to the out- 
side influences that come with aid from the 
West, Ms. Oh believes, their regime will col- 
lapse. 

“The country that has to be nervous is 
North Korea, not us,“ she insists. “Воб for 
some reason, we are the nervous party.“ 


{From the Washington Post Jan. 7, 1994] 
CAPITULATION IN KOREA—CLINTON’S CAVE-IN 
MAKES A JOKE OF THE NPT 
(By Charles Krauthammer) 

When I wrote six weeks ago regarding the 
U.S. attempt to stop the North Korean nu- 
clear bomb program that by year’s end 
there will be no more room for wobble. The 
choice will be blockade or surrender,” I half 
expected this wobbly president to surrender. 
But even I was stunned by the extent of the 
capitulation in the deal the State Depart- 
ment has just made with North Korea. The 
place to properly sign an agreement of this 
kind is on the deck of the battleship Mis- 
souri. It is unconditional surrender. 

Start at the beginning. The Nuclear Non- 
proliferation Treaty (NPT), which North 
Korea freely signed, requires a country to 
allow two kinds of inspections of its poten- 
tial nuclear facilities: regular inspections of 
self-declared nuclear sites and challenge in- 
spections of sites undeclared by the host 
country but suspected by the world of har- 
boring nuclear bomb work. 

As we learned to our sorrow in Iraq, regu- 
lar inspections alone are useless. Iraq built a 
huge nuclear program while faithfully allow- 
ing international inspectors to pore over its 
declared sites. 

Which is why last year the International 
Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA) demanded 
challenge inspections of two North Korea 
waste dumps for evidence of weapons-grade 
plutonium production. North Korea refused. 
It then announced that it would not allow 
regular inspections either. 

What did the Clinton administration do? It 
began a long series of negotiations with the 
North Koreans offering them all kinds of 
goodies, most important, cancellation of our 
joint military exercises with South Korea if 
they would come back into compliance with 
the NPT. 

Now the administration has reached agree- 
ment. What is the deal? Does North Korea 
comply with the NPT? No. Does it allow 
challenge inspections? No. Does it allow even 
regular inspections, which the administra- 
tion itself declared last year to be inad- 
equate? No. What then? The IAEA will be al- 
lowed a one-time inspection of seven de- 
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clared sites. (The issue of more inspections 
has merely been deferred, not dropped, ad- 
ministration officials tell The Post's R. Jef- 
frey Smith. Which is, of course, an admission 
that the deal just concluded ensures nothing 
more than a one-shot inspection.) In return, 
North Korea reportedly gets something it 
has coveted for years: cancellation of our 
“Team Spirit” exercises with South Korea. 

“А total rout,” says Gary Milhollin, direc- 
tor of the Wisconsin Project on Nuclear 
Arms Control. As the talks have proceeded, 
Clinton has systematically abandoned one 
position after another to the point that we 
are not even talking about things—challenge 
inspections, even regular inspections—that 
we were insisting on only months ago. 

Everyone knows that a single inspection of 
Potemkin sites is a joke. Why then the pre- 
tense? 

Because the administration has a problem. 
It wants at all costs to get this problem off 
its plate, but the NPT has tough provisions 
to thwart the temptation to do so. Specifi- 
cally, when a country reneges on its NPT ob- 
ligations and refuses inspections, the IAEA 
declares that “continuity of safeguards is 
broken." These magic words are supposed to 
trigger a world response against the violator. 

Hans Blix, head of the IAEA, was getting 
ready to use exactly those words at a United 
Nations speech on Nov. 1 but held off, much 
to the relief of the administration. With 
IAEA surveillance cameras and batteries in 
North Korea now about to go dead, however, 
Blix would have had no choice but to declare 
continuity broken. 

So some genius figures out that a one-time 
inspection would allow battery and film to 
be replaced and the IAEA to say that, tech- 
nically, continuity had not been broken. No 
whistle blows, we pretend that the NPT is in- 
tact, and the crisis goes away. 

True, the one-time inspection would do 
nothing to stop, slow down or even enlighten 
us about the North Korean nuclear program. 
But the point of the Clinton policy is not to 
stop the North Korean bomb. It is to get the 
administration off the hook. 

Hence the deal. Result? (1) The NPT is 
dead. North Korea broke it and got a huge 
payoff from the United States not for return- 
ing to it but for pretending to. Its nuclear 

program proceeds unmolested. In Tehran and 
Tripoli and Baghdad the message is received: 
Nonproliferation means nothing. 

(2) The IABA, if it goes along with this 
sham, is corrupted beyond redemption. It is 
supposed to be an impartial referee blowing 
the whistle on proliferators. Yet if Washing- 
ton does not want to hear the whistle, the 
IAEA can be bullied into silence. 

(3) American credibility—not very high 
after Clinton’s about-faces in Bosnia, Soma- 
lia and Haiti—sinks to a new low. This is a 
president easily cowed and dangerously 
weak. Said one government official to the 
New York Times, It's one of these cases 
where the administration was huffing and 
puffing and backed down.“ Better though, 
said another, than falling on our own sword 
over phony principle.“ If nonproliferation, so 
earnestly trumpeted by this president, is a 
phony principle, then where do we look for 
this president's real principles? 

This administration would not recognize a 
foreign policy principle, phony or otherwise, 
if it tripped over one in the street, The State 
Department, mixing cravenness with cyni- 
cism, calls this capitulation ‘‘very good 
news.“ For Kim II Sung, certainly. For us, 
the deal is worse than dangerous. It is 
shameful. 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to be a cosponsor of the McCain 
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amendment which expresses the sense 
of Congress on United States policy to- 
ward North Korea. 

The nuclear crisis in North Korea 
was sparked by North Korea's refusal 
last February to permit the Inter- 
national Atomic Energy Agency to 
conduct special inspections. Four 
weeks later North Korea announced 
that it would withdraw from the Nu- 
clear Non-Proliferation Treaty. 

After months and months of diplo- 
macy—including direct talks with the 
North Koreans—the administration is 
no closer to resolving this issue than 
when the North Korean announcement 
was made. Sure, North Korea has sus- 
pended its withdrawal, but it has 
agreed to stay in the NPT on its own 
terms only. 

On January 4, 1994, Under Secretary 
of State Lynn Davis announced that 
North Korea had agreed to allow in- 
spections of seven declared sites—but, 
not challenge inspections of undeclared 
sites. Nevertheless, about 2 weeks 
later, the North Koreans once again re- 
jected the IAEA’s inspection demands. 

Clearly, direct diplomacy and offers 
of concessions—such as the canceling 
of Team Spirit exercises and light 
water reactor technology—have gained 
us nothing. On the other hand, the 
North Koreans have gained almost 1 
year to further develop their nuclear 
weapons program. News reports citing 
United States intelligence estimates 
indicate that North Korea probably al- 
ready possesses the nuclear materials 
needed to build one or two bombs. 
Moreover, the North Koreans have been 
testing the Nodong missile, and may 
have an intermediate range ballistic 
missile in development. 

Nevertheless, until now the adminis- 
tration’s approach has been all carrots 
and no sticks. Yes, the North Koreans 
are having their carrot cake and eating 
it, too. 

It is high time to chart a new course, 
and the course outlined in the McCain 
amendment is the way to go. 
Pyongyang must be told in no uncer- 
tain terms that the United States will 
not tolerate a North Korean nuclear 
capability. Period. And, the United 
States must show—through its actions, 
not its words—that we are committed 
to taking the unilateral and multilat- 
eral steps to back up our position. We 
must seek to isolate North Korea eco- 
nomically and we must demonstrate 
our commitment to South Korea by in- 
creasing our military presence in the 
Pacific and proceeding with joint Unit- 
ed States-South Korean military exer- 
cises. The President has before him a 
request from the United States com- 
mander in South Korea for Patriot 
missiles. I hope that the President will 
not only expeditiously approve that re- 
quest, but review other options for 
beefing up South Korea’s defensive ca- 
pabilities and our military presence in 
the region. 
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Some may ask, what is at stake in 
North Korea? What is at stake is the 
safety of 37,000 United States troops in 
South Korea, the security of South 
Korea, the stability and prosperity of 
Asia, the integrity of the Nuclear Non- 
proliferation Treaty, and finally, the 
credibility of the United States. 

If we fail to get tough now, we will 
have to live with the consequences of a 
nuclear North Korea which can threat- 
en and coerce our friends and trading 
partners in Asia, and further spread 
nuclear technology and materials to 
hostile, terrorist regimes and groups. 

Mr. President, the time is now for 
the President to take a firm stand. I 
hope that my colleagues will be unani- 
mous in support of the McCain amend- 
ment. I think it would help the admin- 
istration in their negotiations with 
North Korea. 

Mr. BOND. Mr. President, the situa- 
tion on the Korean peninsula continues 
to simmer along without adequate at- 
tention from the administration. 

It has been nearly a year since North 
Korea precipitated the crisis by an- 
nouncing its intention to withdraw 
from the NPT Treaty. Unfortunately, 
the administration failed to take 
strong action at that time and, in fact, 
seemed to ignore it almost until the 
end of last year. 

The last time I addressed this issue 
on the floor, I expressed my concern 
that President Clinton and Secretary 
Christopher seemed determined to be 
manipulated by Pyongyang. Instead of 
laying out exactly where the issue 
stood, taking a tough stand, and taking 
steps to assemble an international coa- 
lition to force North Korea to submit 
to international inspection or suffer 
the consequences; the administration 
seemed willing to offer concessions in 
exchange for mere promises. In Decem- 
ber, I was somewhat heartened when 
the administration appeared to be tak- 
ing a tougher stand, but then last 
month we witnessed the spectacle of 
our negotiator announcing an agree- 
ment only to be directly contradicted 2 
weeks later when North Korean offi- 
cials announced that they would not 
submit to IAEA inspections. 

It is bad enough that this sequence of 
events makes the United States look 
like weak negotiators in the eyes of 
the world, thereby weakening our abil- 
ity to assemble a coalition in opposi- 
tion to the North. Just as bad, how- 
ever, is that by negotiating for almost 
а year, we have given the North Kore- 
ans exactly what they most wanted— 
the extra time they needed to continue 
work on their nuclear program and, ac- 
cording to some government sources, 
probably to complete a nuclear weap- 
on. 

It is imperative that North Korea 
halt its nuclear weapons program and 
comply with the terms of the NPT. If 
we allow them to do otherwise, we will 
suffer the consequences for a long time 
to come. 
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The dangers posed by North Когеа/в 
threat to withdraw from the NPT and 
go forward with development of nu- 
clear weapons are many. 

The most obvious danger is the risk 
of war. South Korea whose capital, 
Seoul, lies less than 30 miles from the 
million-man army deployed on its 
northern border faces the greatest 
threat. The North’s conventional artil- 
lery alone is a huge threat to the 
South. Ballistic missiles—of which the 
North has many—greatly increase the 
threat. And the addition of nuclear 
weapons would cause that threat to 
skyrocket. Not only are millions of Ko- 
reans at risk, but 36,000 American sol- 
diers and their families are there as 
well. Though we would certainly win 
any war on the Korean peninsula, the 
cost in lives and dollars would be stag- 
gering. 

A second danger we face is 
nuclearization of the region. We know 
the North Koreans have tested ballistic 
missiles with significant ranges, in- 
cluding the Nodong I which has the 
ability to hit several countries includ- 
ing most of Japan. These countries 
have to feel threatened already—know- 
ing that North Korea possessed nuclear 
weapons as well as missiles would like- 
ly force them to respond by developing 
their own nuclear weapons. There is no 
doubt that the Japanese have the tech- 
nology to develop nuclear warheads in 
short order, and there is little doubt 
that South Korea could quickly follow. 
Such a nuclearization of Southeast 
Asia could only raise tensions among 
neighboring countries including China 
and Russia which already possess nu- 
clear weapons. The result would be 
that an area of the world that is about 
to explode with the greatest spurt of 
economic growth in history could in- 
stead explode into deadly nuclear war- 
fare. 

A third danger posed by our failure 
to deal with North Korea is the prece- 
dent it would set. A decision by the 
Clinton administration and the rest of 
the civilized world to allow North 
Korea to get away with flaunting its 
obligations under the NPT would sig- 
nal to other nations that they too 
should develop nuclear weapons and 
blackmail us as well. 

The administration needs finally to 
take strong action. It appears that 
they may be forced into action by the 
IAEA which is set to meet later this 
month. If the IAEA board of governors 
finds that it can no longer certify the 
North’s compliance with the NPT, it is 
likely to throw the problem into the 
lap of the U.N. Security Council. At 
that point the administration will have 
to face the failure of its policy to date 
and will, I hope, take strong action to 
assemble an international coalition to 
bring economic and diplomatic pres- 
sure on North Korea. 

Mr. President, this resolution is a 
moderate and reasonable statement by 
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this body telling the President that he 
cannot continue to ignore this prob- 
lem—that he must act. It makes clear 
that this issue is of the highest na- 
tional security priority and that it de- 
serves his personal attention. And it 
calls for reasonable steps to increase 
pressure on North Korea and to in- 
crease the security of South Korea. I 
urge Senators to support its adoption 
and implore the President to heed its 
message. 

Mr. KERRY addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, as the 
Senator said at the outset of his re- 
marks, we are prepared to accept the 
amendment. 

But I want to make it clear, we do 
not accept the full measure of the com- 
ments that have accompanied the 
amendment, and there is nothing in 
the amendment itself that embraces 
the notion of accommodation or ap- 
peasement. Certainly the Senator is 
entitled to his views about what the 
administration approach is. Those 
views are not reflected within the lan- 
guage of the amendment per se. 

I share with my colleague enormous 
concern about events on the Korean 
Peninsula and about North Korea’s 
propensity to avoid its responsibilities 
under the nonproliferation treaty. 

I commend to my colleague the hear- 
ings of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee in December 1991 and Janu- 
ary 1992 where Senator PELL, the chair- 
man, laid out a very important first 
record on this. This was the first time 
that the nonproliferation problem, 
nonadherence problem, of North Korea 
was really called fully to our attention, 
and I think a strong record was laid 
down regarding it. 

Let me say also, for those who have 
been following this question closely 
lately, there is nothing to suggest that 
this administration is content with 
where we are or that it is somehow 
stopped where we are. The initial effort 
to get the investigation of the current 
sites at the level that they are is a first 
step. And the administration has made 
it very clear that more is needed, that 
we need to proceed further down the 
road. 

But I think everyone will agree that 
dealing with North Korea is as tough a 
dealing process as there is. It may well 
be that we are going to get to the point 
the Senator has described, but wise 
statesmanship dictates that you do not 
leap to that confrontational stage with 
a country like North Korea before you 
have made clear that all the other ef- 
forts and avenues have been explored. 

None of that is to suggest one iota of 
accommodation or appeasement, as the 
case has been set. I think the contrary 
has been quite the reality. The Presi- 
dent could not have made it more 
clear, not only in his trip to Asia but 
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since then in his meetings on the west 
coast, as well as more recently, that we 
remain concerned and we intend to 
keep the pressure on. 

I think the recommendations that 
are laid out in this, which we have ar- 
rived at jointly, are sound. I think they 
are a sensible and important message 
to North Korea, which I think should 
not underestimate the determination 
of the U.S. Senate and the U.S. Con- 
gress to keep the heat on with respect 
to this issue. 

Before we proceed and before I give 
up my right to the floor, I would like 
to work through, if I may, an issue 
that seems to be about to bubble up 
here on the floor. 

Last Thursday, we entered into an 
agreement. That agreement empowered 
Senators to be able to go home on Fri- 
day and to permit those who wanted to 
stay here to put amendments in to do 
so, with the understanding that Sen- 
ators would not vote on Monday but 
rather come back on Tuesday to finish 
the business by 6 o'clock in the 
evening. There was an agreement by 
the leadership on both sides, represent- 
ing all Senators, that this would be 
done as a matter of good faith in an ef- 
fort to try to guarantee that nobody 
was shut out between now and 6 
o’clock. 

We now still have some amendments 
to come between now and 6 o'clock. It 
is my understanding that the Senator 
from New York wants to speak for 
some period of time on an issue not re- 
lated to the bill. Without losing my 
right to the floor, І simply ask the Sen- 
ator how we can proceed so as to keep 
faith with the agreement and try to 
guarantee that we get all amendments 
laid down by 6 o’clock? 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
would like to put my statement in the 
RECORD, if I could do that? 

Mr. KERRY. Without losing my right 
to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from South Carolina. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent I be joined as a 
cosponsor of this amendment of Sen- 
ator MCCAIN’s. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, as I 
listened to the statements in support 
of the McCain amendment, I recalled 
the shock Americans felt the morning 
of June 25, 1950, when we awoke to 
learn the North Korean Army had 
crossed the 38th parallel in force and 
was overrunning South Korea. For 
some time prior to that, President Tru- 
man’s administration had issued state- 
ments which the Communist regime 
construed as an invitation to forcibly 
reunify the divided Korean Peninsula. 
Of course, such blatant aggression con- 
vinced President Truman to fight, and 
fight we did, in one of the most bitter 
wars in modern history. Though the 
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Korean conflict was waged under the 
flag of the United Nations, Americans 
bore the brunt of the battle, at the cost 
of over 50,000 United States dead, and 
thousands wounded. 

It is incumbent on us to remember 
the veterans of that conflict. In my 
opinion, they have never been properly 
honored by this Nation. They fought in 
the most demanding conditions. At 
times they were vastly outnumbered 
by a determined enemy. They often had 
to rely on inadequate weapons and 
equipment left over from World War П. 
Yet they fought with all the bravery, 
tenacity, and ingenuity that character- 
ize the American fighting man. We owe 
it to those who sacrificed so much in 
Korea to safeguard the peace and free- 
dom they fought to attain. 

Let no one labor under any misunder- 
standing about our recent confronta- 
tion with North Korea over efforts to 
enforce the Nuclear Non-Proliferation 
Treaty [NPT], and to block their devel- 
opment of nuclear weapons. We stood 
toe-to-toe with them, and we backed 
down. In dropping demands for a full 
inspection of all suspected nuclear 
sites, the administration clearly set- 
tled for less than full enforcement of 
the NPT. Then, in exchange for North 
Korea’s so-called concession to allow a 
partial inspection, we canceled the 
Team Spirit training exercise with our 
South Korean allies, and delayed bring- 
ing the issue of economic sanctions be- 
fore the U.N. Security Council. 

Perhaps the administration has 
fooled itself into believing it has re- 
solved the threat of North Korea's nu- 
clear weapons program. 

Perhaps the Congress and the Amer- 
ican people are temporarily fooled as 
well. But I can assure my colleagues, 
the North Koreans are not fooled. I fear 
they have taken the measure of the ad- 
ministration and have found the Presi- 
dent’s men more concerned about res- 
cuing the tattered credibility of the 
Non-Proliferation Treaty than in actu- 
ally stopping the North from building 
nuclear weapons. 

But we need to remember that mem- 
bership, or even ostensible compliance, 
with the NPT does not equal security. 
Iraq showed us that, for Iraq was once 
а member in good standing of the NPT, 
all the while using the treaty as a 
cover for their nuclear weapons effort. 

The continuing confrontation with 
North Korea demonstrates the limits of 
diplomacy in dealing with a rogue 
state. Multilateral regimes, like the 
NPT, depend upon good will and good 
faith. They are virtually useless in 
forcing an outlaw nation to behave re- 
sponsibly. Inspection regimes, negotia- 
tions, appeals for compliance, and all 
the trappings of diplomacy do not im- 
press dictators. They only generate 
contempt. In fact, dictators like Kim 
Il-Sung use the language of the civ- 
ilized community to confuse, divide, 
and mislead us, and to camouflage 
their real purposes. 
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A fundamental error of the adminis- 
tration has been to treat the so-called 
Democratic People’s Republic of Korea 
as a traditional power; as if Kim П- 
Sung believed in the conventions that 
govern relations between civilized 
states. But it is not a traditional na- 
tion-state as commonly understood. 
The very name, the “Democratic Peo- 
ple’s Republic of Korea” is a falsehood. 
North Korea is neither democratic nor 
a republic. 

The regime does not answer to the 
people, but exists only to serve the 
swollen ego and lust for power of the 
dictator Kim Il-Sung and his inner cir- 
cle. It would be more accurate to de- 
scribe North Korea as an organized 
crime family with a vast military ma- 
chine and a compliant population held 
in check by propaganda and terror. Or 
it could be likened to feudal robber 
barons whose whims could send entire 
peoples to war, as Kim Il-Sung did with 
such terrible consequences in 1950. 

The cynicism and criminal paranoia 
of Kim’s regime are illustrated by its 
response to the United States decision 
to send Patriot missiles to South 
Korea. As everyone in the world must 
know by now, the Patriot is a purely 
defensive system. It will threaten no 
one in North Korea, unless they happen 
to be pilots of warplanes attacking 
South Korea. It will not even interfere 
with the North's ability to develop nu- 
clear weapons and ballistic missiles. It 
will only make them less threatening. 
North Korea is like a violent criminal 
who complains loudly because the 
homeowner he intends to rob and mur- 
der has decided to put on a bulletproof 
vest. 

Consequently, to make diplomacy or 
treaties ends in themselves will not 
end North Korea’s nuclear weapons 
program. It will only convince the 
North Koreans that we lack resolve. 
This could tempt the North to strike, 
as they did in 1950. The 1950 invasion 
demonstrated that wars start when ag- 
gressors miscalculate the strength and 
resolve of democracies, or misconstrue 
their peaceful pronouncements. A fur- 
ther and more recent case in point is 
Saddam Hussein, who misinterpreted 
ambiguous statements from the State 
Department, and convinced himself he 
could attack Kuwait with impunity. 

On the other hand, tough talk, con- 
demnation in the courts of world opin- 
ion, and economic sanctions are not a 
sufficient substitute for failed diplo- 
macy. They may be justified, but they 
will accomplish little, except to in- 
crease whatever sense of grievance and 
isolation North Korea may feel. 

So far, U.S. actions have been com- 
posed of ineffectual NPT negotiations, 
accompanied by bluster and harsh rhet- 
oric, and then timidity and inaction. 
The time has come to reverse that ap- 
proach. This century’s tragic experi- 
ence with dictators tells me that their 
behavior leaves us only one choice: de- 
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terrence and defense. The time has 
come to lower the level of rhetoric, 
then quietly to ensure the appropriate 
level of military preparedness in South 
Korea, taking the minimum steps nec- 
essary to deter aggression and defend 
our troops, and to improve the military 
capabilities of our South Korean ally. 
In this case, the traditional American 
policy, Walk softly, but carry a big 
stick,” is exactly the right policy. 

I am convinced that ultimately we 
cannot determine what happens inside 
North Korea through diplomacy or co- 
ercion, but we may contain their ag- 
gressive tendencies by improving mili- 
tary preparedness. The Patriot deploy- 
ment is an important step in this direc- 
tion, and suggests the administration 
is finally getting the message. I com- 
mend the President for considering this 
important first step, and urge him to 
follow through. 

I remind my colleagues that the 
present threat from North Korea is pri- 
marily conventional. The North has de- 
ployed the bulk of their ground forces 
toward the DMZ, and has moved up 
long-range artillery and tactical rock- 
et launchers that can hit Seoul. Their 
nuclear threat at present is uncertain, 
but its very uncertainty gives North 
Korea a kind of trump card. It backs up 
their conventional forces, and gives 
them added political leverage. 

The time has come for the United 
States to dispense with self-delusion 
and act wisely toward the danger posed 
by North Korea. Quietly, judiciously, 
and with calm determination we must 
do what is necessary to deter potential 
aggression and defend our troops, our 
allies, and our interests in the Pacific 
rim. There are no better alternatives. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts has the floor. 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, I simply 
want to enter into a dialog with my 
friend from New York to try to deter- 
mine how we can accommodate the 
Senator from New York without a det- 
rimental impact on those who might be 
shut out and where we are going here. 

Mr. D’AMATO. If I might, for pur- 
poses of responding to my colleague 
from Massachusetts, indicate that last 
week when this agreement was being 
structured I requested time for a spe- 
cial order. It offered time at 8:30 in the 
morning. That is preposterous. I asked 
for—I said an hour. I said, if you give 
me a half-hour I am willing to cut the 
time down to a half-hour, even if you 
give it to me at 12 o'clock or 12:30. 

That could not be done. 

I said, let there be fair warning that 
when I take the floor I am going to do 
exactly what I intend to do now, and 
that is to make known my serious con- 
cerns regarding the lack of action on 
the part of the RTC with respect to the 
Madison Guaranty/Whitewater matter, 
and set before the Senate the relevant 
facts as they relate to information that 
we have been requesting now for al- 
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most 3 weeks, and still have not ге- 
ceived, from the RTC, although I have 
some hope today, and will make a re- 
port. With Senator RIEGLE’s help, I 
think we have made a breakthrough to- 
ward obtaining a response from the 
RTC. 

If my colleague is asking how much 
time will I be taking, I do not think it 
will be an inordinate amount of time. I 
believe that it is incumbent upon me to 
put this matter in front of my col- 
leagues of the Senate. I had attempted 
to arrange a time agreement, had been 
turned down, but I do intend to press 
forward with this. 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, let me 
say to my friend I have no—it really 
does not matter to me at what hour of 
the day the facts he wants to put for- 
ward are put forward. I am not afraid 
of the facts. I do not think anybody is. 

The issue here is how we can keep 
faith with the agreement that we 
reached on both sides. 

Mr. D’AMATO. Might I make a sug- 
gestion to my colleague? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts has the floor. 

Mr. KERRY. I am also informed the 
Senator from New York was offered 
time between 9:30—9 and 9:30, but that 
he was personally not able to be there. 

It is my understanding that offer was 
made. I do not think this bill should be 
prejudiced now because the Senator 
could not be there from 9 to 9:30. This 
is a critical moment, where we need 
this time in order to protect the rights 
of all the other Senators. 

Mr. D'AMATO. If I might respond? 

Mr. KERRY. Again I do not want to 
lose my rights to the floor. 

Mr. D’AMATO. I do not want you to 
lose your rights. And if I might say for 
purposes of responding, it seems to me 
on the basis of consent you can send all 
those pending matters to the desk 
where they will have been held. They 
will have been submitted before 6 
o’clock. Then you can agree to debate 
or not debate, or vote or not to vote, on 
those that you work out agreements 
with. That is a very easy matter, to 
protect everyone’s rights. I do not in- 
tend to infringe on that. 

But I do intend to take the appro- 
priate time to bring this matter to my 
colleagues’ attention. I will seek an op- 
portunity to do that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. KERRY. Let me say to my 
friend, there is an awful lot of time 
around here in this Senate to speak. 
We had open hours all yesterday. There 
was time when people could have spo- 
ken. We had open hours all Friday. We 
were here until 4 or 5 in the afternoon. 
I do not know where the Senator was. 

Mr. D’AMATO. I spoke Friday. 

Mr. KERRY. If the Senator spoke on 
this matter, then I suppose that raises 
the question of whether we have to go 
back to it now. 
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Leaving that aside, what the Senator 
has just proposed does not in fact help 
all other Senators. Because other Sen- 
ators have come to me and said, what 
is the schedule? What are we going to 
be doing? 

They have now arranged their day 
around the notion that there is a 3- 
hour window left to get the floor and 
bring their amendments and we will 
try to wrap this bill up forthrightly to- 
night. What the Senator is asking is 
that, in order to accommodate him at 
this time, since he could not be here at 
9 in the morning, that all other Sen- 
ators may have to stay here a good 
deal later at night, not to mention ev- 
erybody else in the Senate. 

Iam not really sure that is fair, in 
keeping with the spirit of the agree- 
ment we reached. I respectfully suggest 
to the Senator I am confident the ma- 
jority leader will give him the time he 
needs for morning business tomorrow 
morning, or stay later tonight when we 
finish business. 

Mr. D'AMATO. I do not want to 
speak at 10 o’clock or 11 at night or at 
8 in the morning. To be quite candid 
with my friend from Massachusetts, I 
want to speak at a time when my col- 
leagues might have an opportunity to 
hear my message. 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, I do not 
need any lessons from the Senator 
from New York about what is usual or 
unusual here, nor, really, a reinter- 
pretation of the agreement. I am sim- 
ply trying to protect the rights of all 
Senators to bring their legislation to 
the floor in, now, a 3-hour window, 
without upsetting the entire schedule 
of the Senate in the process, because 
the Senator could not be here at 9 this 
morning. 

All I know is we were here all day 
yesterday. There was plenty of time 
during the waking hours of day to 
sound the alarm bells, and the Senator 
was not here. 

I am having trouble understanding 
where this із— 

Mr. D'AMATO. І was visiting my doc- 
tor yesterday. Is that really germane? 
But if you want to know, I was visiting 
my surgeon and that is why I was not 
here yesterday. 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, who has 
the floor? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts has the floor 
and has not yielded. 

Mr. McCAIN. Will the Senator from 
Massachusetts yield for a question? 

Mr. KERRY. I yield for the purpose 
of asking a question without losing my 
rights to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Arizona. 

Mr. McCAIN. The Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts has now made himself clear 
about how he feels about the Senator 
from New York, whether he should be 
speaking or not. Could we continue 
with my amendment, since it is an 
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issue of some significant importance? 
The Senator from Maine is waiting to 
speak as well. 

Mr. KERRY. I would like to reach an 
understanding. I want to make it clear 
I am not trying to block the Senator 
from speaking. But the problem—— 

Mr. D'AMATO addressed the Chair. 

Mr. KERRY. Let me reiterate. It is 
my understanding the Senator wants 
to talk for an hour. That leaves 2 hours 
and pushes the entire schedule of the 
Senate back. 

Mr. D'AMATO. I will speak for less 
than an hour. 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, if I could 
just say, if we could arrive at an agree- 
ment by unanimous consent so that we 
could have a limitation on the time 
that fits into the schedule of other 
Senators so we could proceed with the 
legislation, I will be happy to do that. 
But I think it would be fair—I do not 
think anybody on any amendment on 
this bill has spoken for more than 10 or 
15 minutes. So I think it really would 
be unfair to suddenly have an extra- 
neous subject, talking for a half-hour 
or an hour, when we are trying to do 
the business of this bill. 

So I ask the Senator if he could make 
his comment—I think the Senator has 
already called attention to it, in an- 
swer to my questions, probably much 
more attention than would have other- 
wise been afforded it. 

I ask the Senator if he might agree 
that 10 minutes would be a fair amount 
of time to proceed so we do not upset 
other Senators? 

Mr. D’AMATO. I believe I can make 
my statement and make my remarks 
in less than a half-hour and I would at- 
tempt to do that. I am willing to enter 
into an agreement, notwithstanding 
that I had requested an hour to that ef- 
fect. I think it will be less than a half- 
hour. I think we are spending time now 
about this. Why do we not let them 
proceed and we can talk? 

Mr. KERRY. Let me ask my friend, I 
have an alternative offer. Would the 
Senator permit us to come to the cut- 
off hour, let us proceed now as the Sen- 
ate has agreed to between now and 6 
p.m., and at the hour of 6 p.m., the Sen- 
ator would then be afforded a half- 
hour? 

Mr. D’AMATO. I would rather not 
speak early in the morning or late at 
night. For the following reason: I want 
to speak at a time that will allow this 
body to focus attention on this matter. 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, let me 
say to my friend, the problem is this: If 
the Senator from New York speaks—— 

Mr. MCCAIN. He has taken a half- 
hour. 

Mr. KERRY. That may well be, but I 
think it is important to protect the 
process, because more than a half-hour 
is at stake. If the Senator from New 
York speaks I have been asked by the 
Senator from Arkansas, Senator 
PRYOR, for an equal amount of time. 
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So that means whatever we use for 
the Senator from New York, we are 
then going to chew up with the Senator 
from Arkansas, which is his right, I 
think, appropriately. 

I ask my colleague from North Caro- 
lina, the distinguished manager of the 
minority and ranking on the bill, was 
it not the agreement of all Senators 
who came to this unanimous-consent 
agreement that we would use good 
faith to permit all Senators the oppor- 
tunity to bring their amendments by 6 
p.m.? 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I will say 
to the Senator, not only that, it was 
hotlined by both the Democrats and 
the Republicans. 

Mr. D’AMATO. I indicated that if we 
could not work out an appropriate 
time. I would be willing to take a half- 
hour. I made it clear that I would seek 
an opportunity to make this presen- 
tation. 

I can possibly make it in 15 minutes, 
but I am not going to limit myself. But 
I will make a good-faith effort. I be- 
lieve I will conclude my remarks in 
well under half an hour, but we have 
now spent 20 minutes speaking about 
how long it will take me to use the 15 
or 20 minutes that I would probably 
need. You can also ask unanimous con- 
sent to add to extend the available 
time for the matter at hand. I take 15 
minutes and Senator PRYOR takes 15 
minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts retains the 
floor. 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, it is not 
really a question of how much genius it 
might or might not take. I can see 20 
different solutions. I do not think that 
is the issue. The issue is, should the 
Senator from New York, having not 
availed himself of the opportunity that 
was offered him this morning, now 
come and upset the unanimous-consent 
agreement—— 

Mr. D'AMATO. What opportunity, if I 
might ask? You say I have not availed 
myself of an opportunity. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Massachusetts yield for a 
question? 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, I did not 
know there was a question. I thought I 
was speaking. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator retains the floor. 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, it is my 
understanding the Senator was offered 
time. I am told by the leadership that 
the Senator was offered time this 
morning; is that not true? 

Mr. D’AMATO. At 8:30 in the morn- 
ing, and I made it clear that I could 
not do it at that time—I rejected this 
offer last Friday, so let us get it clear. 
I have indicated that I will limit my- 
self to a half hour. I am not going to 
back down. 

I requested time in good faith and it 
was denied. Now I am here to do what 
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I said I was going to do Friday. This is 
no surprise. 

Mr. KERRY addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts still has the 
floor. 

Mr. KERRY. I know the Senator's 
reputation. I know he does not back 
down. I am not asking him to back 
down. I am asking him if he would try 
to recognize the needs of other Sen- 
ators who are making plans for the 
evening based on what the leadership 
and the managers of this bill have told 
them. Now we are imposed with a situ- 
ation where the Senator is unilater- 
ally, in a sense, changing all of that by 
his desire to speak for a period of time 
that pushes the entire schedule back- 


ward. 

I would like to try to accommodate 
the Senator. The question is, could we 
ask the Senator if it is not possible to 
make the gist of this alarm bell known 
in about 15 minutes so that we do not 
make it more difficult for other Sen- 
ators who have already scheduled com- 
ing to the floor? 

Mr. D'AMATO. I will say to my 
friend, if you are saying can I do it in 
15 minutes, I think I can. I would rath- 
er not say 15 and be cut off if I need a 
few moments to conclude my remarks. 
That is why I said I will do it in less 
than half an hour. I will do it in less 
than 20 minutes. Is that an accommo- 
dation? 

Mr. COHEN. Will the Senator yield 
for a question? Is it possible to return 
to a less volatile subject, like nuclear 
weapons in the hands of the North Ko- 
reans? 

(Disturbance in the visitors’ gal- 
leries.) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The gal- 
leries will come to order. 

Mr. KERRY. I am going to try to 
work it out with my colleague. I would 
like to clear the hoops, if we can. So if 
my colleague will agree, I ask unani- 
mous consent that we be permitted to 
complete the action on the McCain 
amendment and after we have com- 
pleted the action on the McCain 
amendment, I be granted the right to 
the floor. 

Mr. D’AMATO. I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. D’AMATO. I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New York objects. 

Mr. KERRY. If the Senator objects, 
then it is going to be very hard for me 
to find out how we are going to accom- 
modate him. I am trying to be reason- 
able here. 

Mr. D'AMATO. I said before and 
again, I am willing to attempt to do 
this in under 20 minutes. We started 
from an hour, but because of the log- 
ical and cogent arguments, I offered to 
limit my comments to half an hour. 
Now I said I will do it in 20 minutes, 
and I will make a good-faith effort to 
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do it in less than 20 minutes, if given 
the opportunity. 

Mr. KERRY. That is precisely what I 
hope to do. I simply want to be able to 
do as manager of the bill what I need 
to do, but I am not empowered to do, 
because I am not the majority leader. І 
am simply trying to protect the rights 
of the majority, but at the same time 
act in the Senator’s interest. 

If the Senator will afford me the 
right—I can stand here and talk now or 
come back. If the Senator will allow 
me to do that, I ask unanimous con- 
sent I be permitted the rights to the 
floor after we dispose of the McCain 
amendment, which is the pending busi- 
ness. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. KERRY. I thank my friend from 
New York. 

Mr. COHEN addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from 
Maine [Mr. COHEN]. 

Mr. COHEN. Mr. President, I will 
take note that we have spent a half- 
hour debating whether or not the Sen- 
ator from New York might cut into the 
diminishing time remaining for those 
wishing to offer amendments. In the 
meantime, let me return to the subject 
Senator MCCAIN has raised. 

I note that the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts used the expression wise 
statesmanship requires that we not 
leap to certain conclusions or take any 
drastic action.” I would agree with 
that, but wise statesmanship also dic- 
tates that we not give up certain per- 
quisites as such, certain powers and 
privileges as such, certain agreements 
as such, or relationships, in advance of 
securing a commitment from the coun- 
try that we are negotiating with. 

By way of example, Senator MCCAIN 
talked about Team Spirit’’—the joint 
military operations and practices that 
we conduct with South Korea. Team 
Spirit” is not and should not be a bar- 
gaining chip. That is fundamental. We 
should not give up a joint exercise, 
military exercise, certainly not in ad- 
vance. I do not think we should give 
that up at all. “Team Spirit” is de- 
signed to make sure that we maintain 
a high state of readiness. Readiness 
against whom? Against one of the most 
belligerent countries in the world 
today that has some 700,000 troops in 
an aggressive posture facing South 
Korea. 

So to give that up or even talk about 
compromising or canceling in advance, 
it seems to me, sends precisely the 
kind of signal Senator MCCAIN is talk- 
ing about. It is not necessary for us to 
use the words “appeasement” or “ас- 
commodation.” I would be happy to 
say there has been an uncertain trum- 
pet that has been blowing from the 
White House on this particular issue. 

But the North Koreans have wasted a 
year of our time, in essence, by forcing 
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us into long negotiations only to come 
back to the point we were a year ago; 
namely, that they may agree to allow 
the international inspectors to inspect 
those sites that they will allow us to 
inspect. That is a year’s time of nego- 
tiation. Maybe we have made some 
marginal progress, but ultimately they 
say you cannot go into the two non- 
declared sites. 

We will tell you what sites you can 
go in, but the others are all off limits. 
It seems to me we have not made much 
in the way of progress, but the little 
progress we have made one week is 
then taken back the following week. I 
notice the administration correctly is 
saying we are going to beef up our se- 
curity there, and I applaud President 
Clinton for what he is doing. I support 
the deployment of Patriot missiles, if 
that is what it is going to take. I sup- 
port beefing up our American presence 
in that region. 

What has been the North Korean re- 
sponse? The North Koreans are now en- 
gaged in this chest beating, asserting 
that we, by introducing defensive anti- 
missile systems, are now engaged in 
some kind of a provocative or aggres- 
sive action. It is very, very similar to 
what the former Soviet Union used to 
do. When they deployed, for example, 
SS-20’s in the hundreds aimed at West- 
ern Europe, we said: We have to re- 
spond. We are going to match you by 
deploying Pershing II's. 

They said: If you do that, you are 
taking aggressive action. If you do 
that, we will cancel the intermediate- 
range nuclear force negotiations under- 
way; we will walk away from the table. 

It is precisely the same sort of chest 
beating, chauvinistic, dictatorial bleat- 
ing that takes place with the North 
Koreans today. 

Some have suggested to me, I might 
say, what do we care? So what? So 
what if North Korea has one bomb or 
two bombs or enough plutonium to 
make three bombs? No. 1, they do not 
have an adequate delivery system. 

We know how fallacious that argu- 
ment can be. It will not take long be- 
fore they can get a delivery system. 
Assuming they get a delivery system, 
the argument is: So what? So what if 
South Korea demands having a nuclear 
capability? And so what if Japan de- 
mands having a nuclear capability? 

By the way, let me suggest to my 
colleagues, it would only be a matter 
of, let me say, a few months or maybe 
even less before Japan could convert 
its capabilities today into having a nu- 
clear capability. 

And still the argument is so what, let 
Japan have it. Well, what about Iraq 
and what about Iran, should they not 
have it as well? And what about other 
nations that are not quite as stable let 
us say, as Japan or not as stable as the 
former Soviet Union, if we can say that 
is still stable? Let us go back to a MAD 
theory, mutual assured destruction. 
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Anybody who fires a nuclear weapon 
will get 1, or 10, or 20 in return. MAD 
was a bad concept then, I think is a bad 
concept now. And while deterrence 
worked against a rational, if ruthless, 
Soviet leadership, will it work against 
the unstable leaders of unstable re- 
gimes? The genie may be out of the 
bottle. We do not have to witness it 
spread over every unstable nation in 
the world. 

And so what the Senator from Ari- 
zona has recommended I think is very 
sensible. It is imperative. He has 
changed the language he originally in- 
tended to offer to not offend the admin- 
istration, but whether it is critical of 
the administration or not is not impor- 
tant. What is important is that we go 
to the Chinese as he has suggested. 
They have a China card to play. They 
have a China card to play, because if 
sanctions are imposed China will play 
the crucial role. It will have to decide 
whether it is going to undermine those 
sanctions by continuing to supply en- 
ergy to a country badly in need of it. 
We have to make it very clear to the 
Chinese that they can align their fu- 
ture with North Korea or they can con- 
tinue to try to establish a healthy and 
working relationship with the United 
States as we move into the 218% cen- 
tury. But I think we have to make it 
very clear we need their help, it is im- 
perative and there will be, I think, 
grave consequences in the event it is 
undermined. 

So I support my colleague from Ari- 
zona and urge my colleagues to support 
him. 

Mr. McCAIN addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Arizona [Mr. MCCAIN]. 

Mr. MCCAIN. Mr. President, I thank 
my friend from Maine for his, as al- 
ways, thoughtful and penetrating anal- 
ysis of a very difficult and troubling 
issue. I would like to just make a few 
additional comments. I will not be- 
labor this issue because it has been ex- 
tensively covered in the media and in 
the councils throughout not only this 
country but in Asia as well. 

As my friend Senator COHEN said, 
other nations will have no choice, Mr. 
President, but to acquire nuclear weap- 
ons if through a set of circumstances 
North Korea is able to develop their 
own nuclear capability. 

Two days ago, in a Washington Times 
story, it said: 

Japan has technology to be a nuclear 
power. Japan has all the parts for a nuclear 
bomb and may have already built one, a Lon- 
don newspaper cites a British defense min- 
istry report as saying. The Sun Times yes- 
terday cited the report as saying Japan has 
the expertise to go nuclear very quickly. 

Put yourself in the position of a Jap- 
anese leader with the knowledge that 
the North Korean Government, as we 
know, the most enigmatic and most op- 
pressive and Orwellian nation left on 
the face of this Earth, has now ac- 
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quired nuclear weapons and the means 
to develop them. No self-respecting 
leader of Japan has a choice but to de- 
velop nuclear capability. The same 
goes for South Korea. The same goes 
for other countries in the area. 

What I am saying, Mr. President, is 
that if we fail to stop this nuclear 
weapons buildup, it is inevitable that 
nuclear weapons will proliferate 
throughout Asia. They must do that 
unless this challenge is met. 

Second of all, let me just mention for 
a moment the Patriot missile. We all 
know that the Patriot missile had not 
as spectacular a success in the Persian 
Gulf as was first believed, but certainly 
was successful in being the only defen- 
sive weapons system to challenge an 
incoming Scud missile. Understand- 
ably, our military commander in Korea 
has asked that Patriot missile bat- 
teries be deployed to South Korea, 
given the information that he has and 
the possibility that North Korea may 
have or does have nuclear weapons and 
the means to deliver them. 

Mr. President, the military com- 
mander’s responsibility really gives 
him no choice but to so provide his 
troops, not to mention the civilian per- 
sonnel, American civilian personnel, 
that are within range of these weapons. 
What has been the North Korean re- 
sponse? 

On January 29, the Washington Post 
said: 

Communist North Korea today denounced 
a plan to deploy U.S. Patriot air defense mis- 
siles in South Korea, saying the decision 
would heighten tensions on the peninsula 
and increase the danger of war. 

Mr. President, it is not quite clear to 
me how even the North Koreans could 
view a defensive system that has no of- 
fensive capability as something that 
would increase the danger of war. 

And a North Korean official called the in- 
stallation of Patriot missiles an 
unpardonable, grave mistake, a challenge 
that threatens diplomatic efforts now cen- 
tered on North Korea opening its nuclear 
sites for inspection. “If the United States 
and its followers think they can subdue 
North Korea with pressure and threat, it isa 
big mistake. That method may lead the situ- 
ation to a hopeless phase far from resolving 
the problem," the agency said. 

Mr. President, I do not believe that 
North Koreans would be quite so belli- 
cose if they had not forced us to back 
down already, at least in their view. 

According to the Wall Street Jour- 
nal, on January 31: 

Earlier this month, Undersecretary of 
State Lynn Davis was asked on the 
““MacNeil/Lehrer” program how the U.S. 
could be confident that a diversion of nu- 
clear materials wasn't going оп at North Ko- 
rea's Yongbyon research facility. 

“Well, because we've had this safeguards 
regime in place over the past year, and, in- 
deed, had an inspection in August, so it isn't 
that we haven't been carrying out this re- 
gime,“ she answered. 

But officials of the International Atomic 
Energy Agency, the Vienna-based group that 
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actually carried out that August inspection, 
paint a vastly less rosy picture. Its inspec- 
tors, the group says, were literally left grop- 
ing in the dark. They were permitted to 
leave their barracks—like guest quarters at 
Pyongyang only after 6 p.m. As night fell, 
they were escorted into the pitch black in- 
nards of several buildings. There, using 
flashlights because the buildings’ lights were 
kept out, the inspectors only replaced the 
batteries and videotape in cameras they use 
to monitor some parts of the facility. End of 
inspection. 

I do not think that fits what Under- 
secretary Lynn Davis described on the 
MacNeil Lehrer“ program. 

I guess what I am saying, Мг. Presi- 
dent, and I will wrap-up my remarks— 
and I know this amendment has been 
accepted by both sides—I was not 
happy when we took every position on 
the issue of Bosnia; that we were going 
to launch air strikes, we were not 
going to launch air strikes; we were 
going to send peacekeepers, we were 
not going to send peacekeepers. I was 
embarrassed as well, as other Ameri- 
cans were, as a group of thugs on a pier 
in Haiti with AK-47’s drove away an 
American force. I was grieved and 
mourned when 18 young Americans 
died because of a failed policy in Soma- 
lia. 

Mr. President, now we are talking 
about the big leagues. We are talking 
about 27,000 American lives. We are 
talking about the possibility of the ex- 
termination of hundreds of thousands 
of South Korean lives. We better get 
serious, Mr. President, and we better 
learn that when we try appeasement to 
avoid war, we usually get both. I hope 
that this resolution would provide the 
proper impetus to get us into a posi- 
tion vis-a-vis North Korea that we 
make it clear we expect China to assist 
us; that we will take all necessary eco- 
nomic measures and, if those fail, then 
we must be prepared to take further 
ones, first taking all economic meas- 
ures and seeing what the result of that 
is. 

I thank my friend from Massachu- 
setts for his patience. I enjoyed the 
spirited debate over whether the Sen- 
ator from New York would have suffi- 
cient time to view an issue of impor- 
tance to him, and I appreciate his pa- 
tience. 

If I might ask the indulgence of my 
friend from Massachusetts, I did also 
have an amendment on Thailand that I 
would like to offer immediately upon 
acceptance of this one and I would be 
finished with him, on this issue. 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from Arizona. This is a 
very important amendment, on a very 
important subject. The Senator is ab- 
solutely correct that there is an ulti- 
mate moment of confrontation. Cer- 
tainly, there is an ultimate moment of 
destabilization if we are not successful. 

In my meetings in China recently, it 
was very clear to me that the Chinese 
are deeply concerned about this, that 
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the last thing they want is another nu- 
clear power. I think there is much that 
we can do to work together in this ef- 
fort, and we need to avail ourselves of 
every diplomatic opening in order to do 
that. 

So I think the amendment of the 
Senator is an important amendment, 
and I am prepared to accept it. 

Mr. MURKOWSKI. I rise today in 
support of Senator McCAIN’s resolution 
expressing the strong sense of the Con- 
gress regarding North Korea’s nuclear 
program. The resolution sends the 
right signal to North Korea and to the 
President: North Korea must halt its 
nuclear weapons program and fully 
comply with the terms of the Nuclear 
Proliferation Treaty and the safe- 
guards agreement of the International 
Atomic Energy Agency. 

The resolution properly defines an 
“acceptable agreement” as one which 
includes regular inspection of all de- 
clared nuclear sites as well as special 
inspections of any suspected nuclear- 
related site. 

Mr. President, I am troubled by the 
administration’s strategy toward 
North Korea. Frankly, if I were Kim П 
Sung, I am not sure whether I would 
even be contemplating giving up my 
nuclear program when the United 
States is already moving toward agree- 
ing to my offer of highly limited in- 
spections of known sites in exchange 
for the United States canceling the an- 
nual Team Spirit joint military exer- 
cises. 

I am particularly troubled that this 
appeasement process is directed at a 
leader who launched the invasion of 
South Korea in 1950, resulting in the 
deaths of 3 million of his countrymen 
and more than 33,000 American troops; 
a leader whose agents detonated a 
bomb in Rangoon killing 16 South Ko- 
rean officials; a leader of the country 
who blew up a Korean Airlines flight 
killing 115 passengers and crew; and a 
leader whose military hacked Amer- 
ican personnel to death in the DMZ. 

In the 10 months since North Korea 
announced that it was withdrawing 
from the Nuclear Proliferation Treaty, 
the North has managed to buy time to 
pursue whatever nuclear capability 
they were contemplating while Wash- 
ington and Seoul have dangled even 
more carrots their way, such as diplo- 
matic recognition and economic assist- 
ance. Moreover, the administration 
backed off its original demand that 
North Korea agree to regular inspec- 
tions of all known sites and special in- 
spections of suspected nuclear sites. In- 
stead, the United States negotiators 
agreed to North Korea's offer of а one- 
time inspection at seven declared sites. 

I understand that the administra- 
tion’s ability to follow through on any 
threat of sanctions in impossible to 
back up without the support of all our 
allies, most importantly, China. This 
resolution properly notes that China 
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might not be cooperating fully and ef- 
fectively in seeking a resolution of this 
issue. The administration must stress 
in the strongest terms to China that 
their cooperation is essential to ad- 
dressing the very real threat of a nu- 
clear North Korea. 

The administration must not accept 
China's often used excuse that they no 
longer have leverage with North Korea. 
China supplies almost all of North Ko- 
геа/в oil. A country cannot run without 
oil—as an Alaskan, I feel I am espe- 
cially qualified to speak to this issue. 
China could very effectively threaten 
to cut off North Korea’s oil supply. 

Similarly, Japan should be asked to 
consider measures that country could 
take to stem the flow of illegal money 
from Japan that is currently making 
its way into North Korea’s failing 
economy. The amount of illegal money 
flowing from Japan to North Korea is 
estimated to be at least $600 million 
per year. 

But it is up to the administration, as 
the party directly negotiating with the 
North Koreans, to send a clear and 
strong signal that the United States is 
prepared to live up to its threats if 
North Korea does not agree to our 
terms. As part of this strategy, the ad- 
ministration should go through with 
the proposed deployment of Patriot 
missiles to South Korea. 

Mr. President, let me again commend 
the Senator from Arizona for this 
amendment, and I urge my colleagues 
to support this effort. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further debate? 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment (No. 1331) was agreed 


Mr. McCAIN. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote. 

Mr. KERRY. I move to lay that mo- 
tion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, it is my 
understanding that the Senator has an- 
other amendment which we are pre- 
pared to accept. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1332 
(Purpose: To express the sense of the Con- 
gress concerning the Government of Thai- 
land need to support democracy in Cam- 
bodia and Burma) 

Mr. McCAIN. Mr. President, I send an 
amendment to the desk and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows: 

The Senator from Arizona [Mr. MCCAIN], 
for himself, Mr. MOYNIHAN, and Mr. PELL, 
proposes an amendment numbered 1332. 

Mr. McCAIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that reading of the 
amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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The amendment is as follows: 
SEC. POT REGARDING THE RELATIONSHIP 


(а) FINDINGS.—Congress finds that 

(1) the Government of Thailand is to be 
commended for its return to democracy and 
its commitment to representative govern- 


ment; 

(2) the United States-Thai security rela- 
tionship is a cornerstone of the Association 
of Southeast Asian Nations (ASEAN) and a 
key to stability in Southeast Asia; 

(3) Cambodia, Thailand’s neighbor to the 
East, is struggling to prevent violence from 
disrupting the creation of a democratic 
state; 

(4) the cooperation of Thailand in imple- 
menting the Paris Peace Accords was instru- 
mental in assisting Cambodians to achieve 
their goal of political reconciliation; 

(5) Peace in Cambodia promotes stability 
in Southeast Asia and the continued co- 
operation of Thailand in bringing lasting 
peace to that nation is vital. That peace is 
threatened by the Khmer Rouge, which has 
attempted to violently disrupt the Cam- 
bodian effort to institute an elected govern- 
ment. 

(6) The Government of Thailand is com- 
mended for the steps it has taken to dis- 
continue the Thai relationship with the 
Khmer Rouge, and in particular its adher- 
ence to United Nations sanctions on timber 
and petroleum trade between Thailand and 
Khmer controlled areas of Cambodia. 

(7) Prime Minister Chuan Leekpai and the 
Commander-in-Chief of the Thai military, 
Wimol Wongawanich, have publicly enun- 
ciated a policy of non-support for the Khmer 
Rouge. Furthermore, Prime Minister Chuan 
has demonstrated considerable support for 
the freely elected Government of Cambodia. 

(8) The extent to which the Government of 
Thailand permits trade and particularly 
military contact with the armed opposition 
to the newly elected Cambodian government, 
directly impact the prospects for peace and 
political reconciliation in Cambodia. 

(9) Congress is concerned that elements of 
the Thai military and companies with close 
links to the Thai military, continue to oper- 
ate against the will and policy of the govern- 
ment to support the Khmer Rouge. 

(10) Congress is concerned that the Clinton 
Administration has not articulated its posi- 
tion regarding United States policy toward 
Burma, 

(11) The Senate unanimously declared in 8. 
Res. 112 that it does not recognize the mili- 
tary junta in Burma known as the State Law 
and Order Restoration Council (referred to as 
the “SLORC"), since the people of Burma 
gave the National League for Democracy a 
clear victory in the election of May 27, 1990. 

(12) Nobel Peace Prize winner Daw Aung 
San Suu Kyi, a leader of the National League 
for Democracy, has been under house arrest 
since July 1989. Many of her colleagues who 
were able to escape imprisonment or death 
have taken refuge in Thailand, where they 
have organized to work peacefully to bring 
democracy to Burma. 

(13) The Government of Thailand should be 
praised for providing safe haven to the many 
Burmese forced to flee the brutal repression 
of the SLORC regime. Despite pressure from 
the SLORC, Thailand has allowed those 
groups to operate within its borders, and has 
granted visas for international travel. 

(14) Congress is concerned by reports that 
the Government of Thailand may adopt more 
restrictive policies towards the Burmese 
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have raised considerable concern. In particu- 
lar, Congress is concerned by reports that 
Dr. Sein Win and other Burmese dissidents 
may not be allowed to return from their trip 
to the United States and to the United Na- 
tions to secure support for their democratic 
aspirations. 

(15) Congress is deeply interested in seeing 
the peaceful transition of power to those 
elected in 1990. Aung San Suu Kyi and other 
senior National League for Democracy lead- 
ers imprisoned in Burmese jails, are unable 
to conduct political activity inside Burma 
and have never been allowed to take their 
elected positions. Those who were able to es- 
cape must rely on Thailand’s continued hos- 
pitality. 

(16) in recent years there has been an in- 
crease in the number of Burmese women and 
girls conscripted into Thai brothels. Human 
Rights Watch has recently issued a report 
documenting the problems faced by these 
women. Many of these Burmese become vir- 
tual slaves, with no way to escape the broth- 
els where they are kept. When these pros- 
titution rings have been broken up by Thai 
authorities, often those forced into prostitu- 
tion are detained in jails, or deported to 
Burma where they are arrested for prostitu- 
tion, further victimizing them, and 

(17) in 1992, Thai Prime Minister Chuan 
Leekpai pledged to crack down on official in- 
volvement in forced and child prostitution. 
Congress welcomes the Government of Thai- 
land's efforts to eliminate forced prostitu- 
tion. However, Thai border officials and po- 
lice are reportedly involved in the transport 
of these women from Burma, and at times, 
directly in the brothel operations. 

(b) SENSE OF THE CONGRESS.—It is the 
Sense of the Congress that— 

(1) the Government of Thailand should con- 
tinue and must intensify its efforts to end 
the relationship between the Khmer Rouge 
and the Thai military; 

(2) the President of the United States 
should convey to the Government of Thai- 
land American concern over renegade Thai 
military support for the Khmer Rouge; 

(3) the President should adopt the policies 
called for іп 8. Res. 112 and to clearly 
enunciate policy with respect to Burma; 

(4) the Government of Thailand should con- 
tinue to allow the democratic leaders of 
Burma to operate freely within Thailand and 
to grant them free passage to allow them to 
present their case to the world at the United 
Nations and other international gatherings; 
and 

(5) the Government of Thailand is further 
urged to prosecute those responsible for the 
trafficking, forced labor and physical and 
sexual abuse of women. If Thai officials are 
found to be involved, they should be pros- 
ecuted to the fullest extent of the law. In ad- 
dition, the Government of Thailand should 
protect the civil and human rights of Bur- 
mese women and refrain from their further 
victimization. 


Mr. McCAIN. Mr. President, this 
amendment calls on the Government of 
Thailand to continue an intense effort 
to end the relationship between the 
Khmer Rouge and elements of the Thai 
military. It is an important issue. It 
further calls on the President of the 
United States to convey to the Govern- 
ment of Thailand United States con- 
cern over Thai military support for the 
Khmer Rouge. 

Recent press reports have brought re- 
newed attention to a very disturbing 
situation in Southeast Asia, the con- 
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tinued external support for the Khmer 
Rouge, an organization which contin- 
ues to resist the development of de- 
mocracy in Cambodia. 

On December 8, 1993, a massive cache 
of arms was discovered along the Thai- 
Cambodia border. Thai police seized 
1,500 tons of Chinese-made weapons, in- 
cluding antitank mines, rockets, gre- 
nades, machine guns, over a dozen ar- 
tillery pieces, and more than 1 million 
rounds of ammunition. 

Contrary to Thai military claims 
that the weapons seized are a remnant 
from the days of the Cambodian civil 
war, there is substantial evidence that 
the arms cache was part of a continu- 
ing effort to assist the Khmer Rouge. 
The most incriminating of this evi- 
dence involves the circumstances of 
the seizure. It was the interception of a 
shipment of arms from the storage site 
to Khmer Rouge-controlled areas of 
Cambodia that led police to the guard- 
ed compound. Further testament to 
Thai-Khmer Rouge cooperation, Khmer 
Rouge soldiers, apparently guarding 
the site, were apprehended in the raid 
of December 8, 1993. 

Although clearly the most sensa- 
tional, this is not the only report of 
continued cooperation between the 
Thai military and the Khmer Rouge. 
There have been reports of direct Thai 
support for the Khmer Rouge in battles 
with Cambodian Government forces 
along the border. Accusations of Thai 
complicity have come from both Cam- 
bodian and U.N. officials and have 
ranged from simple logistical support 
to allowing attacks from Thai terri- 
tory. 

Khmer Rouge and Thai military per- 
sonnel are regularly seen together 
along the border, often riding in the 
same trucks. In September, UNTAC of- 
ficials reported that, in the heat of bat- 
tle, the Thai army transported 400 re- 
treating Khmer Rouge rebels through 
Thai territory. 

I understand well the long relation- 
ship that the United States has en- 
joyed with Thailand, a relationship 
strengthened by the return to democ- 
racy in that proud nation. Our close 
military cooperation is a cornerstone 
of ASEAN and critical to the security 
of international shipping lanes. Thai- 
land was an important element of our 
efforts to assist the Government of 
South Vietnam in fending off Com- 
munist aggression. During some of the 
most difficult years of the cold war, 
and during Operation Desert Storm, 
Thailand stood by us as allies. 

But from one democracy to another, 
I must say to my friends in Thailand 
that they can do more to end a rela- 
tionship that benefits one of the most 
murderous movements in the history of 
mankind, the Khmer Rouge. 

I understand the geopolitical reasons 
why elements of the Thai military may 
support a relationship with the Khmer 
Rouge. Vietnam remains a formidable 
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military power and is bound to become 
an equally formidable economic power. 
I understand Thailand’s need to keep 
Vietnam at arms length, but I do not 
agree with the logic that links this 
need to support for the Khmer Rouge 
in its war against the elected Govern- 
ment of Cambodia. 

My friends in Thailand should have 
no doubts concerning the U.S. commit- 
ment to our regional security struc- 
tures. ASEAN is the proper place to 
create a viable balance of power in 
Southeast Asia, not on the battlefields 
of Cambodia. Any regional military ad- 
vantage offered by continued support 
for the Khmer Rouge is greatly out- 
weighed by the evil represented by 
Cambodia’s former rulers and Cam- 
bodia’s new embrace of democracy. 

I have worked with Senator MOY- 
NIHAN to fashion this amendment, and 
upon his initiative I have agreed to in- 
clude provisions concerning Thai-Bur- 
mese relations. 

The amendment, as it is now con- 
stituted, calls on the Government of 
Thailand to continue extending to the 
Democratic leaders of Burma the privi- 
lege of residing in their country. 

The amendment also encourages con- 
tinued efforts by the Thai government 
to end the exploitation of young Bur- 
mese women. Despite the efforts of the 
Government of Thailand to bring to 
justice those involved in luring young 
Burmese women into prostitution rings 
in Bangkok, the illegal activity contin- 
ues, often with the complicity of Thai 
officials. 

I fully endorse both sections of the 
amendment and I am pleased that the 
Senate has been given the opportunity 
to address them. 

In summary, let me emphasize that I 
approach these issues in the spirit of 
alliance and respect for the sovereignty 
of the democratically elected Govern- 
ment of Thailand. It is my hope that in 
this age of democracy, we can work to- 
gether to further the cause of rep- 
resentative government and respect for 
human rights in Southeast Asia. 

I appreciate my friend from North 
Carolina and my friend from Massachu- 
setts accepting this amendment. 

I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further debate? 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, I wanted 
the RECORD to reflect that this is an 
issue that we on the committee have 
been deeply concerned about. I have 
raised it personally with Thai authori- 
ties when I have been there. The Sen- 
ator and I have talked about it. The re- 
cent discovery of a very large Khmer 
Rouge arms cache on the border has 
raised serious questions about coopera- 
tion. We are aware of that, and we are 
in dialog with the Thais about it. But 
it is very hopeful that those efforts will 
increase. The Thais are our friends, and 
we want the democratic Government of 
Thailand to be able to show the ability 
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to be able to control its own military 
with regard to this. It is an important 
issue and we accept it. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I fully sup- 
port the amendment of Senator Moy- 
NIHAN and Senator MCCAIN concerning 
the situation in Cambodia and Burma. 

I was impressed by the overwhelming 
support the Cambodian people gave to 
democracy during last year’s United 
Nations’ sponsored elections. 

I was, thus, shocked by the disclosure 
late last year of a large Khmer Rouge 
arms cache located in Thailand and ap- 
parently controlled by Thai security 
forces. 

For years the Thai military have had 
а cozy relationship with the Khmer 
Rouge. The dreaded Khmer Rouge lead- 
er, Pol Pot, has maintained an estate 
on Thai soil with, reportedly, millions 
of dollars stored in Thai banks. 

The relationship must end. I believe 
Thailand’s democratically elected ci- 
vilian government is trying hard to 
gain control of the Thai military. It is 
rough going. For decades Thai politics 
have been dominated by coup and 
countercoup. 

The United States has had close secu- 
rity relationship with the Thai mili- 
tary. We have trained them; we have 
equipped them. This amendment sends 
а strong signal that our security rela- 
tions with Thailand will be affected if 
the Thai military continues to support 
opponents of Cambodian democracy. 

Unfortunately, as democracy flour- 
ishes in Cambodia, it languishes in 
Burma. In May 1990, the Burmese peo- 
ple spoke as eloquently as the Cam- 
bodians for democracy. Unfortunately, 
their elections were subverted by a 
military regime that has imprisoned 
since July 1989 Noble Peace Prize win- 
ner Daw Aung Sau Kyi. 

Burmese democratic forces have long 
used Thailand as a refuge. This shelter 
is not being jeopardized by the Govern- 
ment of Thailand’s recent effort to cur- 
tail Burmese proponents of democracy. 

With this amendment, the Congress 
underscores its continuing support for 
democracy in Southeast Asia. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment (No. 1332) was agreed 
to. 
Mr. McCAIN. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote. 

Mr. KERRY. I move to lay that mo- 
tion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, I thank 
my colleague from New York for wait- 
ing, and I think we can proceed now. 
But I would like the RECORD at least to 
reflect, on behalf of the majority lead- 
er with whom I have conferred regard- 
ing this, that the majority leader 
would like to make it clear that while 
certainly any Senator can find ways to 
take the floor, and we all understand 
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that, it was certainly the majority 
leader’s understanding that this time 
would be devoted exclusively to the 
bill. 

I do not want to take up a lot of time 
now, but the majority leader did offer 
8:30, and he offered 9 o'clock, and I of- 
fered 6 o’clock tonight on his behalf. So 
the time that will be taken is taken 
from other colleagues who might or 
might not have amendments, because 
the majority leader is not going to as- 
sent to changing the 6 o’clock cutoff 
time. 

Therefore, I ask my colleague, obvi- 
ously, if he could try to expedite the 
process. I ask unanimous consent that 
subsequent to that, the Senator from 
Arkansas be granted such time as he 
deems necessary commensurate with 
the time used by the Senator from New 
York to respond, if indeed he wants to 
respond; and that following that, the 
Senate return directly to the bill at 
hand, S. 1281, and that all time between 
the completion of those two Senators 
and the 6 o’clock deadline be devoted 
to amendments that are permitted 
under the list. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. KERRY. I ask further that the 
time afforded to the Senator from New 
York—and he said he would speak less 
than 20 minutes. In keeping with that 
spirit, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Senator from New York be afforded 
time not to exceed 20 minutes to speak 
on a matter of his choosing. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The Senator from New York is recog- 
nized. 


— — 
MADISON GUARANTY/WHITEWATER 


Mr. D'AMATO. Mr. President, let me 
thank my colleague from Massachu- 
setts and assure my colleagues that it 
is not my intent to hold up this bill. It 
is my intent, Mr. President, to address 
a matter that I believe is vitally im- 
portant. 

I rise today to address an issue that 
becomes more urgent with each passing 
hour. Just like sand slipping through 
the hourglass, the statute of limita- 
tions on civil enforcement actions re- 
lating to Madison Guaranty/ 
Whitewater has almost run out. One of 
the key pieces of the Whitewater puzzle 
is Madison Guaranty, the savings and 
loan that James McDougal ran—or 
more aptly, ran into the ground—until 
he was finally forced out by the regu- 
lators in 1986. 

I rise today because the statute of 
limitations on civil misconduct that 
occurred at Madison Guaranty will run 
out this month. Any first-year law stu- 
dent can tell you that once the statute 
of limitations runs out, the RTC is out 
of time, and any wrongdoers will be be- 
yond the reach of the law, safe from 
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civil law enforcement due to а tech- 
nicality. But the bottom line is not 
that the RTC will be out of time. It is 
this: The American people and the 
American taxpayers who bailed out the 
depositors of Madison and the other 
S&L’s will be out of luck and out of 
pocket millions and millions of dollars. 

If the statute of limitations is al- 
lowed to run out, there will be no civil 
suit to help further justice. There will 
be no suit to help recover taxpayer 
money that was used to help Madison’s 
depositors. If the statute of limitations 
runs out, no lawsuit can be brought 
against anyone no matter how fraudu- 
lent their misconduct was, and regard- 
less of whether they may have helped 
to bring about the collapse of Madison 
and the loss to taxpayers. 

Mr. President, we all know that spe- 
cial counsel, Robert Fiske, will do a 
thorough and professional job as it re- 
lates to reviewing the Whitewater case. 
But that is from a criminal standpoint. 
We are not talking about criminal ac- 
tion here. We are not talking about im- 
peding the special counsel’s investiga- 
tion, We are concerned that there is no 
apparent investigation into the civil 
misconduct currently taking place at 
the RTC. 

We would like to know that if an in- 
vestigation is ongoing, civil enforce- 
ment action against knowing wrong- 
doers will not be blocked by the expira- 
tion of the statute of limitations. This 
Senator has reason to wonder about 
the good-faith efforts of the RTC or 
wonder what they are doing at all. It 
has been 3 weeks now since we asked 
them what they are doing with respect 
to the statute of limitations, and what 
kind of investigation they are under- 
taking. When does the statute of limi- 
tations run out? 

Last week, after sending a letter on 
January 25 to the RTC, they told us by 
phone, Well, we think the statute 
may run out as early as February 28.” 
That is this month—we have 27 days to 
go. The RTC promised that that they 
would confirm this by way of letter. 
That was on Thursday. The letter has 
not come. It did not come on Thursday, 
Friday, or over the weekend, and it has 
not come yet today. 

What are we supposed to believe? 
Congress cannot allow this to happen. 
It would be a travesty of justice and a 
betrayal of the basic American concept 
of fair play. 

Mr. President, I want to state em- 
phatically that this result does not 
have to happen. We can keep it from 
happening. It can be avoided. That is 
why, several weeks ago, my colleagues 
and I called on the Attorney General 
and the RTC to seek voluntary agree- 
ments to extend the statute of limita- 
tions with respect to those who might 
be involved in the Madison situation. 
By obtaining voluntary agreements, 
agreements that stay the statute from 
running, the RTC would gain valuable 
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time to determine the merits of allega- 
tions that continue to arise with re- 
spect to McDougal’s crumbled financial 
empire and the tangled web of financial 
relationships that surround Madison 
and Whitewater. 

Mr. President, the clock is ticking. 
This stay of the statute of limitations 
by RTC has been undertaken in many 
other cases. This is not something new. 
It is not something novel. 

After much hemming and hawing, 
the RTC has tentatively stated that 
the clock runs out on February 28, 
leaving less than 4 weeks for the RTC 
to act. We cannot be certain, however, 
because the RTC has so far refused to 
respond to the repeated requests from 
myself and my colleagues for specific 
information about the statute of limi- 
tations. 

This very matter was raised in the 
Banking Committee this morning. 
Chairman RIEGLE joined me in demand- 
ing a response from the RTC. I want to 
acknowledge his assistance. 

In addition, the RTC has not said 
whether it is conducting an investiga- 
tion, how far along it is, if they are 
still investigating the matter, or 
whether one has been completed. 

I believe we are entitled to these 
facts. Congress and the American peo- 
ple have a right to know and have this 
information. 

If the RTC has not finished the inves- 
tigation, I think it is important to 
know how much time they will need to 
conclude it. 

Whatever the case, the RTC should 
immediately seek voluntary agree- 
ments to stop the clock and assure 
that there is time for a thorough, im- 
partial investigation of the facts and 
an opportunity for civil lawsuits, if 
necessary. 

Right now, the RTC thinks the stat- 
ute of limitations will run out on Feb- 
ruary 28 but cannot tell us what they 
will do about it. 

A thorough investigation takes a lot 
of time. The clock is running, and time 
is running out. That is why I have 
brought to the floor this calendar, and 
I will continue to bring this calendar 
to the floor, every day if need be, so 
that everyone will be aware that the 
time is slipping away. There may be as 
few as 27 days left. Now is February 1. 
We are talking about time possibly 
running out February 28. 

Mr. President, the RTC has an obli- 
gation to respond to the Congress. 

As I said earlier, the RTC has not 
been very cooperative in providing in- 
formation despite written requests and 
numerous meetings. For an agency 
that Congress just funded with $18 bil- 
lion of taxpayers’ money to be so unre- 
sponsive is to me an unparalleled act of 
arrogance—maybe more than агто- 
gance; maybe it is a coverup by the 
RTC. It is inexcusable behavior, and it 
cannot be permitted. 

While I am hopeful that Chairman 
RIEGLE’s support earlier today will re- 
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sult in a written response concerning 
the statute of limitations, I believe 
that the RTC must be brought before 
the Banking Committee without delay. 

Accordingly, with the other Repub- 
lican committee members, I will make 
a formal request to Chairman RIEGLE 
to convene a hearing with the RTC 
oversight board immediately. The com- 
mittee has not had such a hearing 
since March of last year, even though 
the RTC board is required to make 
semiannual appearances before the 
committee. This hearing will give the 
Banking Committee an opportunity to 
question officials who oversee the RTC 
about this Government agency and its 
activities concerning Whitewater and 
Madison. 

Mr. President, I do not know how 
many people recognize exactly what is 
taking place. As you can see, there are 
27 days, and in 27 days, the statute of 
limitations runs out. If there was 
wrongdoing, any knowing misconduct 
that resulted in taxpayers’ losses—and 
I do not know that to be fact, but we 
continue to hear these allegations— 
people have a right to know. 

You cannot sweep this under the rug, 
and to date we have been getting a bu- 
reaucratic stonewalling from the RTC. 

This Senator does not know whether 
or not taxpayers’ moneys were improp- 
erly used by Whitewater, or whether or 
not moneys went to Whitewater from 
Madison that should not have. I do not 
know. But it seems to me that we have 
a right to know what the RTC is doing. 
We have a right to know when the stat- 
ute of limitations on civil liability will 
toll, and particularly if we are talking 
about a period of 27 days. 

So I hope that we will get an answer 
today, and depending upon whether we 
get an appropriate answer and response 
as it relates to what matters are really 
being undertaken, I may continue to 
come to the floor every day and mark 
away another day, to demonstrate that 
time is running out. Time is running 
out on getting the truth and getting 
the facts for the American people. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. President, might I ask how much 
time have I taken? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator has approximately 10 minutes re- 
maining. 

Mr. D’AMATO. So I used approxi- 
mately 10 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

Mr. D’AMATO. I take this oppor- 
tunity to express to my friend from 
Massachusetts that I did not intend to 
inordinately delay the proceedings. I 
hope that I did not inconvenience my 
colleagues. It was simply my intent to 
have an opportunity to put this mes- 
sage before this body and the American 
people at a reasonable time because I 
think it is a serious message. 

I yield the floor and I thank my col- 
leagues. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The беп- 
ator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. KERRY. I thank the Senator 
from New York. As the Senator from 
New York agreed earlier, he had origi- 
nally asked for an hour, which we 
backed off to a half hour and then to 20 
minutes, and he has spoken for 10. 

I am extremely appreciative to the 
Senator for doing that. I think it has 
helped us immeasurably, and I thank 
him. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Arkansas [Mr. PRYOR] is rec- 
ognized. 

Mr. PRYOR. Mr. President, I thank 
my distinguished friend from Massa- 
chusetts, the manager of the pending 
business before the Senate. 

Mr. President, I am going to take 
only 2 or 3 moments in response to my 
colleague and friend from New York. 

One, the matter that is expressed 
with the RTC—and I think the Senator 
is the ranking member of the Banking 
Committee in the Senate—is a matter 
which is legitimately between the Sen- 
ator from New York and the RTC. 

Second, it is my hope that the RTC 
will immediately forthwith supply the 
Senator from New York with whatever 
information he needs, because I know 
that this administration is going to be 
working in good faith, in a good-faith 
effort, to let the American people know 
everything there is to know about the 
issue known as Whitewater. 

In fact, it was on January 12, after 
calls from that side of the aisle, I 
might say, that a special prosecutor be 
named, that our President informed 
Janet Reno that she was to appoint a 
special prosecutor for the Whitewater 
issue and, quoting the distinguished 
minority leader on the other side, and 
I think I can quote exactly, This is 
exactly what we asked for.” 

But once this special prosecutor was 
named, then other requests were made 
for a special committee or a select 
committee of the Senate and the House 
to investigate this whole proposition. 

Mr. President, finally, even the dis- 
tinguished minority leader on the 
House side, the Honorable Bob Michel, 
said, “Мо, we don’t think we need 
this.” 

Mr. President, I can assure my col- 
leagues and especially the Senator 
from New York that this administra- 
tion is going forward with an independ- 
ent counsel. It is exactly what our 
friends on the other side have asked. 
And I might say that I have total con- 
fidence in Mr. Fiske, in his ability and 
his commitment to carry forward not 
only the letter but also the spirit of 
this investigation. 

We might also state, Mr. President, 
that one of the reasons Mr. Fiske, I 
think, was chosen for this challenge 
ahead and this task before him and his 
staff that is now being assembled is be- 
cause of his independence. He is cer- 
tainly one who has not favored Demo- 
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crats. He has basically favored the 
other side of the aisle with regard to 
campaign contributions. That is a 
point between him and the other politi- 
cal party. 

But, in fact, as I quote the distin- 
guished Senator from New York [Mr. 
D'AMATO]: 

Bob Fiske is uniquely qualified for this po- 
sition. He is a man of uncompromising integ- 
rity. He will unearth the truth for the Amer- 
ican people. 

I think that is what we need to have 
done, the unearthing of the truth, the 
allowing of the sunshine to shine into 
this whole situation, Mr. President, so 
that we may all know the facts. 

In fact, that is what we are about. 
That is what we are after. We are after 
the same thing. 

So, therefore, Mr. President, I will 
not consume any additional time of the 
Senate. But I would warn my col- 
leagues that in the coming days ahead 
we are going to see a lot of politics 
about this issue. What we need to seek 
is the truth. We need to seek the truth 
as we pursue this matter. We need to 
seek justice as we pursue this matter. 

But, Mr. President, I hope we will lay 
politics to rest in this issue because of 
the appointment of an extremely inde- 
pendent counsel to manage this case in 
the weeks and the months ahead. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 


FOREIGN RELATIONS 
AUTHORIZATION ACT 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the bill. 

Mr. KERRY addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
ROBB). The Chair recognizes the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts [Mr. KERRY]. 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, we are 
now trying to begin to schedule the 
final amendments. 

I ask unanimous consent that at the 
hour of 6 o’clock, the Senate proceed to 
vote on or in relation to the Helms 
amendment No. 1320, with no second- 
degree amendments being permitted 
thereto. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, let me 
say to colleagues that if we could get 
cooperation with those who have 
amendments already laid down, we 
may be able to make a determination 
to have a series of votes following that 
6 o’clock vote and, if so, we would obvi- 
ously try to make those 10 minutes 
votes. But we do need to try to resolve 
some issues regarding those amend- 
ments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Massachusetts yield the 
floor? 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from New York, I believe, wanted 
to address some of the questions raised 
by the amendment of Senator LoTT. 
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I ask unanimous consent, subject to 
the next business that the Senator 
from North Carolina wishes to raise, 
that the Senate return to the Lott- 
Helms amendment No. 1316 on the 
United Nations for the purpose of per- 
mitting the Senator from New York to 
speak thereon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. HELMS addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, the Senator from 
New York would be recognized for up 
to 5 minutes. 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, let me be 
clear. After the next intervention by 
the Senator from North Carolina, the 
Senator from New York will proceed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The Chair recognizes the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. HELMS]. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, let me be 
sure I understand what the Senator 
from Massachusetts has proposed. As of 
now, we have only one vote in place at 
6 o’clock, or the first vote after 6 
o'clock; is that right? 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, that is 
correct. 

Mr. HELMS. And that is amendment 
No. 1320? 

Mr. KERRY. On or in relation to. 

Mr. HELMS. Right. 

I thank the Senator. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
DORGAN, Mr. PRESSLER, Mr. D’AMATO, 
and Mr. THURMOND be added as cospon- 
sors of amendment No. 1320. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HELMS. Have the yeas and nays 
been obtained on this amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The yeas 
and nays have been ordered for amend- 
ment No. 1320. 

Mr. HELMS. Very well. I yield the 
floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
seeks recognition? 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ab- 
sence of a quorum has been suggested. 
The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1316 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, our 
long-suffering, able manager of this 
legislation asked me if I would come to 
the floor to speak to the amendment 
offered by our friend, the Senator from 
Mississippi, that prohibits the provi- 
sion of certain foreign programs, such 
as the Military Education Training 
Program, to countries which consist- 
ently vote against us in the U.N. Gen- 
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eral Assembly. In this particular case, 
voting with the United States less than 
a quarter of the time. 

Mr. President, I would like to start 
by saying that the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi has a point to make. There is 
still a large number of countries in the 
world which have a reflexive anti- 
Americanism which they acquired, one, 
in the cold war; or, two, in an early, 
independent, anticolonial mode that 
carried over somehow to the United 
States. In the case of the Philippines, 
it was direct anticolonialism, inas- 
much as the Philippines was for a half 
a century a colony of the United 
States. 

I was once our permanent representa- 
tive to the United Nations. Let me say 
to you that few have had a greater 
sense of this pattern of anti-American- 
ism than I did at that last moment of 
Soviet assertion in the world. It re- 
sulted in propositions such as the ob- 
scene resolution equating Zionism with 
racism. 

To get ahead of my argument a bit, 
let me say that resolution was repelled, 
Resolution 3379 of 1975. It was a Soviet 
initiative, carried out by the Third 
World in a so-called non-aligned move- 
ment, which was effectively an instru- 
ment of Soviet foreign policy. 

The cold war, as I said, is over. There 
are a great many countries that have 
not yet absorbed that. There are coun- 
tries where the news may not yet have 
reached, such is the backwardness of 
their political system and their politi- 
cal sensibilities. I am quite serious in 
that regard. 

I can look down the list and I see my 
friends from Cape Verde and the Congo. 
The Congo may change. The Congo is a 
good example of what we are dealing 
with in so much of the world. 

The People’s Republic of Congo, as it 
was until 2 years ago, was an ugly, 
Leninist state run along the lines of 
those former people’s republics of East- 
ern Europe and the current People's 
Republic of China. 

That regime has been overthrown, 
only to be replaced by fierce ethnic 
warfare. A pattern so often observed. 
When the suppressive force of an inter- 
national ideology disappears, ethnic 
tensions, long suppressed are quickly 
ignited, often resulting in fierce ethnic 
battles, as we have seen in this era and 
will see in the eras to come. For the 
longest while the United States did not 
make any real connection between the 
voting at the United Nations and bilat- 
eral relations. We are not accustomed 
to thinking in terms of multilateral re- 
lations. There is only one other nation 
on Earth which existed, in 1800, and has 
not had its form of government 
changed by force since, and that is the 
United Kingdom. Our idea of diplomacy 
frequently has been shaped by figures 
such as Benjamin Franklin and his ef- 
forts at the court of Louis XVI. Indeed, 
in our Embassy in Paris you will find 
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on a bench a wonderful sculpture of Dr. 
Franklin sitting there. Multilateral di- 
plomacy is new to us, in the sense that 
bilateral is so old. Most nations of the 
world never knew anything about bi- 
lateral diplomacy. They went from co- 
lonial status to the Non-Aligned Move- 
ment and the United Nations and var- 
ious organizations in Geneva. 

When I became the U.N. Ambassador, 
having been the Ambassador to India, I 
had dinner with the very distinguished 
Ambassador from Egypt at that time, 
who later became the Foreign Minister. 
I was talking about the 1973 war, that 
awful war between Israel and surround- 
ing enemies, which led to the oil em- 
bargo, a huge increase in the price of 
oil, and disrupted the economies of the 
world. Our median family income has 
still not got back to the 1973 levels. 

I was asking the Ambassador, what 
led to the war? Certainly it did no one 
any good. 

He said, Well, you know, it never 
would have happened if it had not been 
for the Indian measure in the Security 
Council.”’ 

I said “What?” 

I said to myself, “What Indian reso- 
lution?” I mean, I had been sitting out 
there with the Ambassador in New 
Delhi and the Indians were involved in 
a matter which, had I been informed, 
we might have headed off. Possibly this 
would have prevented the 1973 war 
which in turn led to the oil embargo. 
By carefully ‘‘walking the cat back,”’ 
as they say, “across the river,” I 
learned that no one in Washington had 
ever bothered to tell us in New Delhi 
about this United Nations resolution. 
Our bilateral relations just did not 
seem to be relevant to what was going 
on in the Security Council? 

Well, it had a lot to do with it. We 
soon learned and we established a bu- 
reau because before that we had no vot- 
ing records. We found a professor at the 
Naval Academy who had put the voting 
records on a computer for teaching a 
course in international relations and 
we were delighted by that. Thus began 
a small bureau in the State Depart- 
ment, the object of which is to connect 
our bilateral diplomacy with the mul- 
tilateral international agencies, inas- 
much as for three quarters of the na- 
tions in the world, our most important 
contact is at the General Assembly, or 
the International Labor Organization, 
or the World Health Organization, and 
other international organizations. Our 
actual bilateral relations are very 
small. 

Yet, the pattern of the General As- 
sembly voting against us, which 
reached its crest in the 1970, is now 
gradually receding. The habits of the 
nonaligned, will change very slowly, 
but they will change implacably, as na- 
tions learn their interest in associating 
themselves with what generally speak- 
ing are the Western democracies. 

The point to make, however, is that 
we do not want to limit our capacity to 
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decide what relations we will have with 
these countries. Military education is 
going to continue to be a hugely impor- 
tant issue. Half the countries in the 
world are governed by their military 
and will be into the next century. And 
few of them have in recent years any 
experience of a military which is re- 
sponsive to an elected government. 
And nothing could be more important 
than for these military governments to 
have contact with such responsive 
counterparts, and the United States 
should have something to contribute to 
that experience. 

In the Congos, in the Cape Verdes, in 
the Madagascars, even in Thailand, we 
do not want to tell ourselves what we 
cannot do. If it is in our interest to do 
these things, we ought—the President 
ought—to be free to do so. But those 
are the marginal cases. We want to ask 
ourselves what about the large states 
that would be on Senator LOTT’s list? 
Many of whom we have in fact very 
friendly relations but which for tac- 
tical purposes at home, be they dealing 
with a political opposition of a demo- 
cratic nature—as for example India, 
the world’s most populous democracy— 
oppose us at the United Nations and 
therefore are on this list. 

I do not know why—lIndia chooses to 
vote with us so little. But it is not be- 
cause it is arrayed against us in inter- 
national affairs. It is because there is a 
parliament and there is the reality 
that in the Indian Parliament you can 
improve your situation from time to 
time by not choosing to support the 
Western democracies even though you 
are yourself an Eastern democracy, the 
most populous of them all. 

There are countries such as Egypt. 
We are just now seeing, in the Near 
East, an extraordinary decision by 
Egypt to enter into a peaceful relation- 
ship with Israel. 

Anwar Sadat traveled to Jerusalem, 
and not 6 months ago, Yasser Arafat 
was on the White House lawn. There 
was a price paid by Sadat. He paid the 
price of his life. Egypt was expelled 
from the Arab League. The head- 
quarters of the Arab League were 
moved out of Cairo. 

So, obviously, Egypt has been follow- 
ing a somewhat defensive position of 
voting in the General Assembly where 
no vote is binding, no law is made, no 
commitment is entered into. 

Morocco. The first nation on Earth 
to recognize the United States as a new 
independent nation was Morocco. We 
have had the finest relations with Mo- 
rocco and with King Hassan, and not 
unlike the Egyptian experience. 

King Hassan arranged for the Prime 
Minister and Foreign Minister of Israel 
to visit on their way back from the 
White House signing ceremonies for the 
Israel-PLO accord. More recently, the 
Israelis have sent a large economic 
mission to Rabat where they met with 
their Moroccan counterparts. 
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So go to Morocco, if you сап get 
Dorothy to go with you, Dorothy 
Lamour. 

If you go to Morocco, one of the 
things you will see in Tangiers is a 
major relay station for the United 
States Voice of America. We asked for 
use of Moroccan territory to place an 
installation of that kind, and the an- 
swer was yes. That is the kind of friend 
you need in the world. When you have 
a friend like that, you will often find 
them making symbolic votes in the 
General Assembly that protect them 
with another part of the world. 

I make the point, Mr. President, that 
only in the Security Council is a vote 
cast that has the effect of law, of com- 
mitment, of consequence. General As- 
sembly votes are statements of opin- 
ion, and a government such as Morocco 
will often find it useful to distance 
themselves from the West for purposes 
of placating the sub-Sahara. Morocco 
has an ongoing problem with Algeria 
about the former Spanish Sahara. This 
reverberates into the whole organiza- 
tion of African unity. 

They are in no sense arrayed against 
the United States, and we ought not to 
prohibit our President from making de- 
cisions to enter certain relationships 
with them which the President deems 
to be in the best interest of the United 
States. That is what this amendment 
would prevent. 

This amendment would tell us that 
Mexico is in some way an adversary be- 
cause of its voting patterns in the Gen- 
eral Assembly. In this Chamber not 3 
months ago we agreed to the North 
American Free-Trade Agreement. 
There is a history here, Mr. President. 
I do not want to go on too long, but in 
that strange set of accommodations 
which the Mexicans made with one an- 
other to calm down and bring order or 
relative order to a country that had 
been tumultuous and fratricidal in the 
extreme. In the early part of the cen- 
tury, one of the things that happened— 
and I will put it as bluntly as need be— 
is they gave foreign policy to the left. 

Foreign policy does not matter much 
to Mexico. It has no overseas interests 
of a military kind or an ideological 
kind. But all through the fifties and 
sixties, the seventies and I assume in 
the eighties, the left was allowed to 
vote with Castro in Cuba. It did not 
mean a thing, it did not change a 
thing, but that is part of their accom- 
modations. If I were the left, I would 
have chosen more valuable properties 
than foreign policy, but there you are. 

So here we have ourselves saying, 
having entered a free-trade agreement 
with Mexico, we cannot offer them 
military education training. A military 
in a struggling democracy—and let us 
give the present administration credit 
for trying—needs that association with 
the United States. I do not say it al- 
ways works—but an association with a 
military that is subordinate to an 
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elected government can instill impor- 
tant values. And if the President de- 
cides that is in the interest of the Unit- 
ed States to have such programs, he 
ought to be allowed to do it. 

We make a distinction, of course, in 
publishing U.N. voting records, be- 
tween important votes and votes of 
small consequence. Morocco votes with 
us а majority of the time on important 
votes. Mexico votes with us half the 
time. Now those are the votes where 
the United States Representative calls 
his counterpart in New York and says, 
“Will you be with us on this vote?” 
And the answer from Mexico and Mo- 
rocco is “уев.” 

Is there a Senator in this Chamber 
who has not gone to a friend and said, 
“I really need you on this vote,” and 
have a friend who might go one way or 
the other say. Well, І сап be with you 
on this vote”? It is a normal practice 
of an assembly of the kind the General 
Assembly is and of the kind the Senate 
is. 

So, Mr. President, I say why offer 
this affront to India, a democracy, an 
enormous achievement? For 1 year we 
have not sent an Ambassador to India. 
Mary McGrory had a very powerful col- 
umn on that in this morning’s Wash- 
ington Post. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, Feb. 1, 1994) 

TREATING INDIA UNDIPLOMATICALLY 
(By Mary McGrory) 

India is fuming at the Clinton administra- 
tion. The world’s largest democracy has been 
without a U.S. ambassador for the better 
part of a year and the prospects for getting 
one soon are not brilliant. 

The Indian ambassador to the United 
States, Siddhartha Shankar Ray, points out 
that his country thought it had become what 
the Clinton foreign policy was all about, a 
democracy with a free market. Relations be- 
tween the United States and India were 
strained throughout the Cold War, when 
Washington found New Delhi's self-righteous 
neutrality maddening and its state-run econ- 
omy hard to deal with. 

But India has changed. In July 1991 it 
opened it markets. More than 600 U.S.-Indian 
corporate joint ventures are in progress. We 
have become India's largest trading partner. 
India admitted error in human rights, estab- 
lished a commissioner for human rights and, 
in the United Nations, has sponsored with us 
a resolution for a worldwide commissioner 
for human rights, Once, the United States 
was resigned to lectures from the Indians in 
the United Nations. Now they vote with us 
almost all the time, but Washington seems 
not to have noticed. 

“We expected the greatest democracy 
would look at our country with different 
eyes, said Ray. 

Instead, the Indians are finding out that 
George Bush treated them better. At least he 
sent his trade representative, Carla Hills, to 
visit New Delhi. 

Under President Clinton, Washington has 
so far declined to add to the procession of no- 
table shepherding high-level trade delega- 
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tions to India. British Prime Minister John 
Major led off with a large group of business- 
men last January; Boris Yeltsin of Russia, 
Helmut Kohl of Germany and Mary Robin- 
son, president of Ireland, followed. China, 
Spain and France all showed up with stars. 
We never got higher than an assistant sec- 
retary of state. 

Commerce Secretary Ron Brown observed 
last week that we should pay “much more 
attention“ to India. 

India was delighted when Bush chose 
Thomas R. Pickering as ambassador. A high- 
profile career diplomat, he served for several 
months before Clinton yanked him off to our 
Moscow embassy. The Indians regard this as 
squandering because of the general opinion 
that Strobe Talbott, the expert on Russia 
who has been nominated to be deputy sec- 
retary of state, is the de facto ambassador to 
Russia anyway. 

Clinton's next choice was Stephen J. So- 
larz, who for years dreamed of being sec- 
retary of state. He is a former Democratic 
congressman from New York noted for his 
brains and his withering comments on those 
less endowed. Many colleagues were awed by 
his grasp of foreign affairs; others found him 
too clever by half and hated his noisy pro- 
gulf war stand in the face of Democratic op- 
position. 

Clinton designated Solarz last March. He 
owed him. Solarz was an early Clinton fan; 
on the darkest day of the presidential pri- 
mary campaign, the day of the Gennifer 
Flowers news conference, Solarz called cam- 
paign headquarters and announced he was 
having a news conference in New York to de- 
fend Clinton. 

Solarz had his own problems. He was one of 
the top 10 writers of checking account over- 
drafts at the House Bank. He also helped a 
Hong Kong businessman who had criminal 
ties. Reportedly he was cleared of all allega- 
tions and can now be formally nominated, 
but no paper on him ever went to the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee. He has been 
trying to rally support. 

The Indians would be perfectly happy to 
have Solarz. They just want the administra- 
tion to acknowledge their existence, to 
counter the impression, stated by embassy 
spokesman Nirupama Rao, “that India has 
dropped off the map. 

That feeling has been exacerbated by two 
letters recently emanating from Clinton that 
revealed considerable ignorance of recent de- 
velopments and caused a furor in the Indian 
press and complaints about “meddling.” 

The first was addressed to a paid lobbyist 
for a Kashmiri separatist group. Ray wrote a 
stiff letter to the State Department: “It is 
disconcerting to see that an individual who 
is in the forefront of the campaign for dis- 
membering India should seemingly receive 
recognition and encouragement from the 
highest political authority in the U.S." 

The second was to a California congress- 
man complaining about conditions in Pun- 
jab, which, thanks to several local elections, 
have improved to the point where the Sikh 
police Chief, K.P.S. Gill, defended the gov- 
ernment’s treatment of the Sikhs. This let- 
ter particularly irritated Ray, who was gov- 
ernor of Punjab for four years. 

These misunderstandings, he said, leave In- 
dians feeling hurt, bewildered and worried,” 
and make the naming of a U.S. envoy abso- 
lutely imperative.” 


Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, the 
Government of India, which has pro- 
vided asylum this whole generation to 
the Dalai Lama and the Tibetans, the 
Government of India which stands 
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alone as a democracy in South Asia 
with great trials; do this to India? Slap 
Egypt in the face? Tell Morocco, the 
country that was the first to recognize 
us going back to the 18th century and 
has been very supportive throughout 
the postwar era, “Море, not satisfied?” 
Tell Mexico we obviously do not know 
what we are doing up here? No, Mr. 
President. 

Having stated that, I understand the 
frustrations that the Senator from 
Mississippi may well feel; even so, this 
does not in any way affect the coun- 
tries that are to be on this list. The 
only country whose freedom of action 
will be limited by this amendment is 
that of the United States of America. 
This is no time for that, no reason for 
it, and I do hope that the distinguished 
manager will move to table this meas- 
ure because I see nothing but mischief. 
There will be consequences abroad with 
countries that we are in active, close, 
friendly, supportive, instructive rela- 
tions. There will be deleterious con- 
sequences. We will do ourselves harm. 
There is no need nor occasion to limit 
ourselves in this way. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. KERRY addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, I want to 
thank the distinguished Senator from 
New York for a most important and ar- 
ticulate historical analysis and, frank- 
ly, a practical analysis of the impact 
that this amendment would have on 
our relationships with a number of dif- 
ferent countries. 

I could not agree with him more, 
that to come in with an arbitrary cut- 
off point on the basis of a whole num- 
ber of votes which have no true rela- 
tionship to the real relationship of our 
country and those people who voted is 
not the way to make judgments about 
military education training, which is 
in fact the very kind of training that 
they want to have go to countries 
which need that kind of assistance and 
help, who might not be 100 percent 
with us. 

So in a sense the policy is truly cut- 
ting off our noses to spite our faces and 
can have dramatic negative con- 
sequences with respect to countries 
that are enormously important to us іп 
very delicate relationships, for in- 
stance, Cyprus. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. Yes, Cyprus. 

Mr. KERRY. To suddenly say that 
Cyprus is not going to receive this as- 
sistance would upset а relationship 
that is critical to us in that part of the 
world, and already delicate enough 
given the balance between Turkey, 
Greece, and so forth. 

So my colleague, who has the most 
experienced voice in the Senate on the 
subject of the United Nations, as a 
former President of the Security Coun- 
cil, I think has served as good notice 
about the dangers of the Lott amend- 
ment, and I thank him for that. 
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Mr. President, I would ask unani- 
mous consent that the Senate now pro- 
ceed to the Cohen amendment No. 1317. 
I do not believe the yeas and nays have 
been requested. Is that correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, I do not 
believe there is further debate on this 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from 
Maine, amendment No. 1317. 

The amendment (No. 1317) was agreed 
to. 
Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote. 

Mr. HELMS. I move to lay that mo- 
tion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. HELMS. I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ab- 
sence of a quorum has been suggested. 
The clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. ROBB. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
KERRY). Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1333 

(Purpose: To urge the President to prepare 
to reintroduce United States tactical nu- 
clear weapons to the Korean peninsula, in 
full coordination with United States allies 
in the region, should North Korea not re- 
turn to, and fully comply with, the Treaty 
on the Non-Proliferation of Nuclear Weap- 
ons) 

Mr. ROBB. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the pending busi- 
ness be temporarily laid aside so that I 
might send an amendment to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ROBB. Mr. President, I send an 
amendment to the desk, and I ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report. 

The bill clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Virginia [Mr. ROBB) pro- 
poses an amendment numbered 1333: 

On page 179, after line 6, insert the follow- 
ing new section: 

SEC. 714. POLICY ON PREPARING TO REINTRO- 


DUCE TACTICAL NUCLEAR WEAPONS 
TO THE KOREAN PENINSULA. 

(а) FINDINGS.—The Congress makes the fol- 
lowing findings: 

(1) It was announced by South Korean 
President Roh Tae Woo on December 18, 1991, 
that all tactical nuclear weapons had been 
removed from the Korean peninsula. 

(2) On December 31, 1991, North Korea 
agreed to a denuclearization agreement with 
South Korea pledging not to possess, manu- 
facture, or use nuclear weapons, not to pos- 
sess plutonium reprocessing facilities, and to 
negotiate the establishment of a nuclear in- 
spection system. 

(3) On January 30, 1992, North Korea signed 
a nuclear safeguards agreement with the 


International Atomic Energy Agency 
(IAEA), allowing for IAEA regular inspec- 
tions of nuclear facilities designated by 
North Korea. 

(4) Negotiations between North and South 
Korea over implementation of the bilateral 
denuclearization agreement have stalled. 

(5) North Korea stated its intention on 
March 12, 1993, to withdraw from the Treaty 
on the Non-Proliferation of Nuclear Weapons 
(NPT), done on July 1, 1968. 

(6) North Korea said it would “suspend as 
long as it considers necessary“ its with- 
drawal from the Treaty on June 11, 1993, but 
continues to refuse to fully comply with 
Treaty provisions requiring regular inspec- 
tions of declared nuclear facilities and allow- 
ing special inspections of undeclared sites. 

(7) North Korea is the only country to ever 
formally threaten to withdraw from the 
Treaty, and effectively remains in a state of 
noncompliance with the Treaty. 

(8) President Clinton has stated that the 
United States objective is a Korean penin- 
sula free of nuclear weapons, and reaffirmed 
the United States security commitment to 
South Korea during a visit there оп July 10- 
11, 1993. 

(9) On November 7, 1993, President Clinton 
stated that ‘‘North Korea cannot be allowed 
to develop a nuclear bomb.“ . 

(10) North Korea has reportedly rejected 
IAEA inspection procedures of seven de- 
clared nuclear sites after agreeing, in prin- 
ciple, with United States officials to allow 
IAEA investigators to visit each of those 
sites. 

(11) In a statement issued on January 21, 
1994, to IAEA authorities, North Korea re- 
portedly declared that routine or ad hoc“ 
inspections, otherwise known as regular or 
special inspections, would not be allowed, 
and an IAEA spokesman stated that “че are 
not in agreement” about the inspections. 

(b) PoLicy.—It is the sense of Congress 
that if North Korea continues to resist the 
efforts of the international community to 
allow the IAEA to conduct regular and spe- 
cial inspections of its declared and 
undeclared nuclear sites and facilities, and 
refuses to return to, and fully comply with, 
the Treaty on the Non-Proliferation of Nu- 
clear Weapons, the President should— 

(1) fully coordinate with United States al- 
lies in the region regarding the military pos- 
ture of North Korea and the ability of the 
United States to deter any future nuclear at- 
tack against South Korea or Japan; and 

(2) in conjunction with United States al- 
lies, act to defend United States security in- 
terests on the Korean peninsula and enhance 
the defense capability of United States 
forces by preparing to reintroduce tactical 
nuclear weapons in South Korea. 

(с) DEFINITION.—For purposes of this sec- 
tion, the term “IAEA” means the Inter- 
national Atomic Energy Agency. 

Mr. ROBB. Mr. President, I asked 
that the entire amendment be read be- 
cause I do not believe that many of the 
Members have had an opportunity to 
consider precisely the proposal that I 
am making at this time. 

Mr. President, the amendment I am 
offering today is designed to send a 
strong and clear message to North 
Korea. 

Since last March, Pyongyang stated 
its intention to withdraw from the Nu- 
clear Non-Proliferation Treaty, it has 
engaged in a dangerous game of nu- 
clear poker. 
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The stakes involve nothing less than 
the proliferation of nuclear weapons in 
the modern age. 

In the case of this recalcitrant na- 
tion, I fully supported President Clin- 
ton, when he declared last November, 
that “North Korea cannot be allowed 
to develop a nuclear bomb.” 

This sense-of-Congress amendment, 
provides an incentive for North Korea 
to agree to a compromise with the 
United States, South Korea, and the 
International Atomic Energy Agency. 

The measure urges the President, 
(after full coordination with our allies 
in the region) to prepare to reintroduce 
United States tactical nuclear weapons 
to the Korean Peninsula should North 
Korea not return to, and fully comply 
with, the NPT treaty. 

In simple terms, the amendment lays 
out a marker. 

Should North Korea choose to con- 
tinue to defy the nonproliferation re- 
gime, great leader Kim II Sung and 
dear leader Kim Chong-I should under- 
stand that they will not be gaining a 
nuclear advantage on the peninsula. 

The announcement on December 18, 
1991, by the then President of South 
Korea, No Tae Woo, that United States 
tactical nuclear weapons had been re- 
moved from the Korean Peninsula, en- 
couraged just that speculation. 

Active consideration of the reintro- 
duction of United States tactical nu- 
clear weapons could serve as an active 
deterrent to a nuclear armed North 
Korea. 

We thought that our good faith effort 
of withdrawing tactical nuclear weap- 
ons might contribute to the security of 
South Korean and United States inter- 
ests in the region. 

We now need to make clear to North 
Korea that their continued intran- 
sigence on this issue leaves us with no 
choice but to prepare to “restore” that 
security by other means. 

This brings me to the Sense-of-Con- 
gress language I am offering today. 

North Korea may well go its own way 
and seek to divert more nuclear fuel 
from its operational reactor at 
Yongbyon, denying IAEA investigators 
the opportunity to analyze whether 
fissile material is being created. 

If North Korea has indeed produced 
enough weapons grade plutonium, it is 
fair to assume they are only months, if 
not weeks, away from constructing a 
nuclear device if they so choose. 

The weaponization technology is 
rather easy to procure. 

If we reach such a point, I believe it 
makes little sense to allow North 
Korea to operate with such a nuclear 
advantage. 

One reason United States tactical nu- 
clear weapons were removed from the 
peninsula in 1991 was to boost negotia- 
tions with the North on proliferation 
issues. The North Korean Vice Minister 
of Foreign Affairs stated in April 1991 
that North Korea’s decision to sign the 
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NPT in 1985, was aimed at creating a 
condition for the withdrawal of United 
States nuclear arms in the South.” 

There seems to be little doubt about 
the linkage of these issues. A news- 
paper report in late 1991 stated that, 
“though both Washington and Seoul 
insist formally that nuclear weapons 
policy regarding South Korea should 
not be linked to North Korea's nuclear 
program, there is little doubt that 
North Korea’s stand on international 
inspection has brought the two issues 
together.” 

A Korea expert at Australian Na- 
tional University, Mr. Peter Hayes, 
commented at the time that: 

the United States has made its move 
жж» This puts the responsibility on the 
North to go the same way, and give [South 
Korean President) Roh the political credit 
for moving toward a nuclear-free Korea. 

Unfortunately, North Korea has not 
fulfilled its end of the bargain, throw- 
ing back into question whether the pe- 
ninsula is nuclear-free after all. And 
now, given North Korea’s noncompli- 
ance to the NPT for the past 10 
months, it becomes increasingly rea- 
sonable to assume that Pyongyang 
aims to fully develop an indigenous 
weapons program. 

I believe it is important to send this 
signal to Pyongyang now, in the midst 
of these talks, while it believes it is ne- 
gotiating from a position of strength, 
and believes it has nothing to lose by 
ignoring the international community. 

Over time, through external pressure 
and isolation, I believe we can join 
with our Asian allies to reduce the 
threat of nuclear proliferation in the 
region. That threat comes from an op- 
pressive totalitarian state regime that, 
in some ways, represents the last bas- 
tion of pure, unadulterated com- 
munism. 

We did not win the cold war standing 
down to communism, nor should we 
tolerate it here. 

Of late, a diplomatic resolution to 
the current impasse over regular in- 
spections appears to be close at hand. I 
applaud the administration for its re- 
cent efforts to begin to fashion an in- 
terim solution in principle allowing for 
periodic inspections, thereby assuring 
that the continuity of safeguards have 
been maintained. Unfortunately, the 
devil is in the details. 

Within the last 2 weeks, North Korea 
has rejected a series of IAEA inspec- 
tion procedures for seven designated fa- 
cilities that would determine if nuclear 
weapons are under development. The 
gulf between the Atomic Energy Agen- 
cy and North Korea is wide. 

The scope and detail of the inspec- 
tions are nonnegotiable, according to 
the IAEA, and the State Department 
has bluntly expressed its concern: If 
the IAEA is unhappy, we are unhappy,” 
stated the official spokesman for the 
Department 2 weeks ago. I support the 
IAEA in its efforts to hold North Korea 
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to the letter and spirit of the treaty 
and the nuclear safeguards agreement 
it signed in January 1992. 

In the last 8 months, the Senate’s 
Asia Subcommittee, which I chair, has 
met four times with the key State De- 
partment official heading the negotia- 
tions with the North Koreans, Assist- 
ant Secretary for Political-Military Af- 
fairs Bob Gallucci. The subcommittee 
called him as a primary witness early 
on in the crisis last May, and has en- 
gaged him in three classified question 
and answer sessions since then. 

In discussing the ebb and flow of the 
negotiations with Assistant Secretary 
Gallucci, I have been struck by our 
hesitancy to use the stick, or even 
threaten to use the stick, in lieu of the 
carrot. How a country postures itself in 
negotiations can often be as or more 
important than the actual give and 
take itself, and I believe we have cre- 
ated the perception that we are mili- 
tarily, politically, and diplomatically 
impotent in this situation. Let me ex- 
plain. 

The administration has ruled out a 
military strike against the Yongbyon 
nuclear facility, the President has indi- 
cated he has real doubts about the ef- 
fectiveness of economic sanctions, it is 
difficult to find any positive return 
from cancellation of Team Spirit, and 
we seem less insistent on exchanging 
high level envoys between North and 
South Korea, as previously planned, as 
a condition for a third round of talks 
at the Assistant Secretary level. Mean- 
while, two other atomic reactors con- 
tinue under construction at 
Yongbyon—in addition to the 5 mega- 
watt reactor already in operation—and 
a facility fitting the description of a 
plutonium reprocessing plant appears 
near to completion as well. 

Without the lever of the U.S. tactical 
nuclear presence, our negotiating pos- 
ture may be untenable. Indeed, from a 
North Korean perspective, the scenario 
appears to be risk-free. The construc- 
tion of their nuclear facilities contin- 
ues uninterrupted, enough time has 
passed to reprocess nuclear fuel into 
weapons grade plutonium to produce 
one nuclear device or more, and a deft 
diplomatic campaign to create uncer- 
tainty about the overall program at 
Yongbyon has generated the fear they 
may have the bomb, which is perceived 
as almost as valuable as having the 
bomb itself. 

I urge the administration to imme- 
diately change the tenor of these talks 
by negotiating from the position of 
strength that this country has right- 
fully earned as the remaining super- 
power. 

This is not a call to arms; it is a call 
for more forceful diplomatic tactics to 
help Pyongyang better understand the 
weakness of its position. 

For example, I hope President Clin- 
ton will publicly describe how we 
might implement economic sanctions, 
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by cutting off foreign remittances from 
North Koreans living in Japan, rather 
than estimating they have a slim 
chance of working. 

State Department officials could con- 
vene a meeting to discuss the particu- 
lars of cutting off the flow of hard cur- 
rency to the North. No harm is done by 
such meetings and talk and they offer 
powerful persuasion to leaders in 
Pyongyang to think again about the 
defiant course they are undertaking. 

In addition, I would encourage the 
administration to discuss when and 
how to implement Team Spirit exer- 
cises, not that they are prepared to 
shut then down in exchange for a mere 
glimpse of the Yongbyon facility. We 
could reinforce this message by sending 
Secretaries Christopher—and, I hope, 
Perry—to view Team Spirit exercises 
when they're conducted later this year. 

Again, the message sent to 
Pyongyang is unmistakable: We have 
no intention of provoking a military 
conflict, but we will respond to your 
transgressions. 

Finally, I have privately raised the 
issue with Assistant Secretary Gallucci 
that the Chinese be directly involved in 
negotiations with the North Koreans. 

Officially, sitting on the sidelines, 
the leadership in Beijing has nothing 
at stake right now. But asking for 
their direct participation in talks 
raises the ante. 

Their credibility and oft-stated hope 
that the peninsula be free of nuclear 
weapons becomes an issue. 

Extraordinary diplomatic problems 
require extraordinary diplomacy, and I 
urge the administration to work di- 
rectly with China to address the prob- 
lems at hand. 

Is mere public vetting of sanctions, 
and following through on Team Spirit 
exercises beating a drum for war? 

Absolutely not. 

Do these and other steps suggest that 
we will not be cowed by threats and 
rhetoric from Pyongyang? 

Yes. 

Should North Korea ultimately fail 
to abide by the NPT and safeguards 
agreement, I believe the United States 
should act to defend its security inter- 
ests in the region and soldiers on the 
peninsula by reintroducing tactical nu- 
clear weapons in South Korea to serve 
as an active deterrent to any North Ko- 
rean consideration of attack. 

In the event of a full-scale military 
barrage against the South, the Com- 
munist leadership might hope that the 
North would prove to be a sanctuary 
from nuclear war. 

That is simply not the case. 

While our long-range strategic nu- 
clear systems could respond to such an 
event, having these powerful weapons 
of mass destruction on the ground and 
ready to use at a moment’s notice ef- 
fectively conveys the seriousness of 
purpose we bring to defending South 
Korea. 
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My point with this amendment, and 
the other ideas I have raised today, is 
to encourage the administration to ne- 
gotiate from a position of strength, not 
weakness. 

Other countries; namely Iran are 
watching with great interest how we 
handle this nuclear renegade in Asia 
without compromising our nuclear pro- 
liferation policy. 

It is time to ratchet up the diplo- 
matic pressure, and this amendment 
represents a step in that direction. 

Mr. KERRY. Madam President, we 
are prepared to accept the amendment. 

Mr. HELMS addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mrs. 
BOXER). The Senator from North Caro- 
lina 

Mr. HELMS. We are prepared to ac- 
cept the amendment as well on this 
side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment (No. 1333) was agreed 
to. 
Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote. 

Mr. KERRY. I move to lay that mo- 
tion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1291 

Mr. KERRY. Madam President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed now to HELMS amendment No. 
1291. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. KERRY. Madam President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. PELL. Madam President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1334 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I send an 
amendment to the desk and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Rhode Island (Мг. PELL] 
proposes an amendment numbered 1334. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that reading of the 
amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

At the appropriate place insert the follow- 
ing new section: 

SECTION 1. FINDINGS.—The Congress finds 
that— 

(1) The international boundaries between 
the independent countries of the former 
Yugoslavia are the same as the internal bor- 
ders among the constituent republics of the 
former Yugoslavia as specified in the 1974 
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Yugoslav Federal Constitution (except with 
regard to the border between Serbia and 
Montenegro) and cannot be altered without 
the consent of all countries concerned. 

(2) The Government of Croatia is violating 
the sovereignty of Bosnia-Hercegovina by 
sending thousands of Croatian troops to 
Hercegovina, ostensibly to counter an offen- 
sive against ethnic Croatian civilians by 
Bosnian Government forces. 

(3) Croatian forces are interfering with 
U.N. peacekeeping operations, including the 
delivery of humanitarian aid to Bosnia- 
Hercegovina. 

БЕС. 2. SANCTIONS AGAINST CROATIA.—The 
President shall take any or all of the follow- 
ing actions— 

(1) Instruct the United States Executive 
Director or representative at all inter- 
national financial institutions of which the 
United States is a member to vote against 
all loans to Croatia; 

(2) Provide no assistance to Croatia (except 
for humanitarian assistance); 

(3) Make no sales to Croatia of any kind of 
military equipment; 

(4) Prohibit the licensing of commercial 
military sales to Croatia; 

(5) Provide no credits, and provide no guar- 
antees of any credits to Croatia; 

(6) Prohibit the sale or transfer to Croatia 
of any item subject to export controls by any 
agency of the United States; 

(7) Direct the Secretary of Transportation 
to revoke the right of any air carrier des- 
ignated by the Government of Croatia to 
provide service to the United States; or 

(8) Negotiate comprehensive multilateral 
sanctions pursuant to the provisions of 
Chapter 7 of the United Nations Charter. 

БЕС. 3. WAIVER.—The President may waive 
the sanctions contained in section 2 if he de- 
termines and so certifies in writing to the 
Chairman of the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations of the Senate and the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives that— 

(1) Croatia is not waging a war of military 
aggression against any other country; 

(2) Croatia is not supporting directly or in- 
directly, any military unit, militia, or para- 
military organization in any other country; 

(3) Croatia is not occupying any territory 
of another country and is not assisting 
forces occupying the territory of another 
country; 

(4) Croatia recognizes the borders of 
Bosnia-Hercegovina as specified in the 1974 
Yugoslav Federal Constitution; 

(5) Croatia or forces loyal to or controlled 
by Croatia are not interfering with United 
Nations peacekeeping operations or with 
international humanitarian relief efforts; or 

(6) It is in the national interest of the 
United States to do so. 


Mr. PELL. I look forward to complet- 
ing action on the amendment at the 
appropriate time. 

I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. KERRY. Madam President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. KERRY. Madam President, the 
current business before the Senate is 
the МЕН; is that correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island just called up 
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an amendment, and he is going to pur- 
sue it at another time. 
AMENDMENT NO. 1291 

Mr. KERRY. Madam President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to amendment No. 1291. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. KERRY. Madam President, I ask 
unanimous consent that amendment 
No. 1291 be temporarily set aside. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. KERRY. Madam President, I be- 
lieve the Senator from Texas would 
like to be recognized. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Texas. 

VITIATION OF ACTION ON AMENDMENT NO. 1285 

Mrs. HUTCHISON. Madam President, 
I offered amendment No. 1285 last 
Thursday based on a preliminary Con- 
gressional Budget Office estimate on 
the annual savings generated by the 
amendment. 

Since that time, the amendment did 
pass, but it has come to my attention 
that the estimate of savings that I was 
provided may have been in error. 

Therefore, I ask unanimous consent 
that action on amendment No. 1285 be 
vitiated. 

Mr. BROWN. Madam President, re- 
serving the right to object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Colorado reserves the right 
to object. 

Mr. BROWN. Madam President, I will 
not object. I simply want to make the 
point that the estimate was not in 
error at all. What happened was the 
Congressional Budget Office changed 
that estimate after the amendment 
passed. 

I certainly will not object and do not 
object and commend the Senator for 
her forthrightness in bringing this im- 
portant issue before the Senate and her 
willingness to have the issue examined 
again with the changes by the Congres- 
sional Budget Office. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mrs. HUTCHISON. I yield the floor 
back to the Senator from Massachu- 
setts. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1291 

Mr. KERRY. Madam President, I now 
ask unanimous consent that the Sen- 
ate proceed to Senator HELMS’ amend- 
ment No. 1291. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. KERRY. Madam President, this 
is the amendment which the Senator 
proposed last week referring to MFN 
and China. We did have a debate on it 
last week during which time the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina pointed out 
that the language that he was offering 
was, in effect, the language offered by 
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Senator MITCHELL 2 years ago during 
the time that President Bush was 
President. 

On behalf of Senator MITCHELL, I of- 
fered а second-degree amendment 
which reflects the current policy of the 
Clinton administration. 

It was my hope that the Senator and 
I would be able to get together on this 
amendment in order to permit the Sen- 
ate to send a unified and, hopefully, 
strong message to China with respect 
to this issue. 

I am informed now that the Senator 
still I think has some difference with 
respect to the second-degree amend- 
ment. 

So I will let the Senator, who more 
than adequately can speak for himself 
on this, define those differences, and 
hopefully we can proceed to a vote at 
some time shortly on this issue if it 
needs a vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from North Carolina. 

Mr. HELMS. Madam President, I 
thank the distinguished Senator from 
Massachusetts. 

I even thank the distinguished ma- 
jority leader. I would prefer to have his 
measure of 9 months ago rather than 
the one that we have now. But I under- 
stand that we change Presidents and 
the shoe is on the other foot, and all 
the other cliches that come to mind. 

This second-degree amendment I 
have examined carefully, and I do not 
want to overstate the case, but it is 
scarcely more than a legislative tooth- 
less tiger, an attempt to gum the Chi- 
nese into submission. I am sure there is 
going to be great merriment in Beijing 
tonight. I can see them giving each 
other the high five and other Oriental 
practices and hoisting glasses of 
Kaoliang. 

I continue to believe that my origi- 
nal amendment, which was the position 
of the distinguished majority leader 
during the Bush administration, and is 
a sense of the Senate based on the con- 
ditional MFN renewal legislation of- 
fered by the distinguished majority 
leader, Mr. MITCHELL, just a few 
months ago in April of last year is far 
superior. I believe my original amend- 
ment sends the strong, clear message 
that the butchers in Beijing need to 
hear. 

What is in the President's Executive 
order that seems to turn a lot of people 
around? 

With all charity, all I can see is a lit- 
tle bit of political machinations going 
on. It is that toothless tiger, the Exec- 
utive order, which at best is only a 
first cousin of Senator MITCHELL’s leg- 
islation of some months back. It at- 
tempts to whitewash the blood stains 
in Tiananmen Square, and I do not like 
that. I cannot agree to that. It at- 
tempts to conceal Chinese proliferation 
violations that threaten American na- 
tional security. I cannot go along with 
that. The dictators in Beijing will be 
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high-fiving it all over the place when 
they learn that this amendment has 
put the United States Senate on record 
as endorsing the Clinton administra- 
tion's patty-cake game with China's 
Communist emperors. 

The Executive order is scarcely more 
than a mirage, only an illusion of 
toughness. There is nothing really 
there to grab on to. It is sort of a ghost 
of important human rights, trade, and 
proliferation principles that have been 
crushed under the Communist tanks 
along with the sacrifices and aspira- 
tions of the brave Chinese freedom ad- 
vocates. 

The President can change or rescind 
his Executive order at any time that it 
suits his fancy to do so. By the way, 
the Executive order requires а “по” 
MFN renewal recommendation only if 
China cannot meet the Jackson-Vanik 
waiver and if China is not adhering to 
the 1992 prison labor agreement. That 
is it. If you doubt what I am saying, 
read the Executive order. As a matter 
of fact, I want to have printed the Ex- 
ecutive order in the RECORD at the con- 
clusion of my remarks, and I so ask 
unanimous consent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. HELMS. But the second-degree 
amendment, which is now the pending 
amendment, does not even uphold 
President Clinton’s standard. It is 
merely a sense-of-the-Senate piece of 
legislation. At a minimum, this Sen- 
ate, in my judgment, should incor- 
porate the binding language of the 
President's Executive order. 

The Executive order is a sort of sell- 
out. Already, the administration has 
cleverly crafted the weak justifications 
it needs to renew Сһіпа/в МЕМ under 
the Executive order. Secretary Bentsen 
went to Beijing and persuaded China to 
agree to comply with the prison labor 
agreement China made 2 years ago. 
Wow—China finally agreed to do— 
now—what it promised to do 2 years 
ago. That is progress? But, that is all 
that is technically needed to fulfill the 
Executive order. 

What penalty has Clinton imposed on 
China for breaking its agreements with 
us in the first place? What price does 
China have to pay for flooding our mar- 
kets with illegal slave-made goods and 
stealing hard-working American jobs? 
Absolutely nothing. Why do Bill Clin- 
ton and other China apologists place 
the American worker—whose job they 
let China steal—and his suffering fam- 
ily behind the Communist dictators in 
China? 

What about all the other important 
issues this Senate has repeatedly 
raised—human rights, nonproliferation 
and trade? 

While President Clinton’s Executive 
order references human rights, the dic- 
tators in Beijing could lock up and tor- 
ture half of Tibet and China and noth- 
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ing is required under the Executive 
order. 

According to the State Department's 
1993 Human Rights report on China, is- 
sued yesterday—and I quote: 

“The Government’s overall human rights 
record in 1993 fell far short of internationally 
accepted norms as it continued to repress do- 
mestic critics and failed to control abuses by 
its own security forces. * * In 1993 hun- 
dreds, perhaps thousands, of political pris- 
oners remained under detention or in prison. 
Estimates by some foreign researchers of the 
number of political prisoners are much high- 
er, * * * Physical abuse, including torture 
by police and prison officials persisted, espe- 
cially in regions with minority populations 
like Tibet. * * There were accounts of 
extrajudicial killings by government offi- 
cials.” 

And, it goes on and on and on for 34 
pages detailing arbitrary arrests; de- 
nial of due process of law; extensive 
violations of privacy; forced abortions; 
severe political and religious persecu- 
tion—especially in occupied Tibet; ra- 
cial and ethnic discrimination; and 
widespread denial of basic labor rights 
among other serious abuses. 

And, while the Clinton administra- 
tion has tried to down-play these hor- 
rendous abuses in the new Human 
Rights report through classic State De- 
partment understatements and diplo- 
matic-speak, the message between the 
lines is crystal clear. China is, as the 
internationally-recognized Freedom 
House organization proclaimed just a 
month and a half ago, one of the ter- 
rible 20” worst human rights abusers in 
the world. It shares company with 
North Korea, Vietnam, Cuba and Iran. 

And, what does the Clinton Executive 
order and the pending amendment do 
about this? Nothing. The Executive 
order has no binding requirements for 
human rights. At least the Mitchell 
bill and Helms amendment make sig- 
nificant overall progress in human 
rights a condition for MFN renewal. 

I know what is going to happen. This 
administration and its apologists are 
going to tout the release of a couple of 
high-profile political prisoners as 
progress. While I welcome the release 
of every innocent spokesman for free- 
dom in China and occupied Tibet, this 
administration is setting the stage to 
accept a less than the minimum pass- 
ing grade on human rights. The pend- 
ing amendment endorses this charade. 
What kind of standard is this Senate 
setting when it accepts China’s “Е” as 
a passing grade? 

What if the murderous regime in 
Beijing expands China’s new forced 
abortion law to authorize euthanasia 
for millions of disabled children as is 
being discussed in the current session 
of China's rubber-stamp Congress? 
Clinton’s Executive order and this 
amendment do nothing. This Senate 
should oppose—not endorse—Chinese 
infanticide. 

What about nonproliferation? As 
with the Executive order itself, this 
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amendment says nothing about the se- 
rious and dangerous problem of contin- 
ued Chinese violations of non-prolifera- 
tion agreements. 

In complete contempt for this Senate 
and this country, Red China sold mis- 
sile technology to Pakistan—the only 
country this Congress has sanctioned 
by name because of nuclear prolifera- 
tion. That happened just 5 months ago. 
Yet, on Friday, Senator KERRY argued 
this Senate should not even consider 
China's proliferation record as part of 
the МЕМ renewal process because 
President Clinton had a separate, but 
tough, nonproliferation policy. 

Where is the tough stand Senator 
KERRY claimed on Friday? For China’s 
missile proliferation violations, Beijing 
received only the minimal sanctions 
required by law. Through questionable 
legal reinterpretation, the so-called 
tough Clinton administration is in the 
process of waiving the heart of those 
sanctions and giving China important 
dual-use space technology that can be 
used to modernize and improve Com- 
munist China’s offensive nuclear mis- 
sile arsenal. This administration will 
be rewarding—yes, rewarding, the 
blood-stained Chinese military for pro- 
liferation violations. That sends a 
strong message? 

And what, for example, if China sells 
nuclear missiles to terrorist Iran? 
Nothing. The Executive order's silence 
on proliferation is almost deafening. 

So, Madam President, I simply can- 
not, as much as I wish I could, put my 
imprimatur on the second-degree 
amendment which will replace my 
amendment. 

Mr. President, what is MFN? It is a 
special, favorable trade status. It al- 
lows a country, like China, to sell 
goods to the United States at very low, 
concessionary tariff rates making for- 
eign goods highly competitive against 
American products. Therefore, most 
Americans would assume that how 
China conducts trade should be central 
to the question of МЕМ renewal. But, 
not in Clinton's Executive order ог the 
pending amendment. They do not even 
mention trade. 

So, what if Communist China contin- 
ues to discriminate against American 
businesses and steal the jobs of hard- 
working Americans by illegally dump- 
ing subsidized goods here? Under Clin- 
ton’s Executive order and the pending 
amendment, nothing. Explain that to 
John Q. Citizen—why protecting Chi- 
nese jobs in Shanghai is more impor- 
tant than protecting American jobs in 
Boston, New York, or Raleigh. Under 
the original Helms amendment, unfair 
trade practices that hurt Americans 
must be addressed. What is wrong with 
that? 

Mr. President, there is a far superior 
alternative pending in the Senate. It is 
the original Helms amendment which 
is a sense of the Senate reminding both 
the administration and Communist 
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China of the MFN renewal conditions 
laid out by the distinguished majority 
leader well after Bill Clinton was sworn 
into office. 

I want to emphasize that, On Friday, 
Senator KERRY tried to paint the origi- 
nal amendment as ап out-of-date, 
Bush-era measure. It is not. Nine 
months ago, I reiterate, on April 19, 
1993, the distinguished Majority Lead- 
er, Senator GEORGE MITCHELL, intro- 
duced S. 806, legislation that would 
statutorily condition China’s МЕМ ге- 
newal. Along with 19 other Democrats, 
the majority leader introduced this bill 
because of legitimate fears that Presi- 
dent Bill Clinton would sell out on the 
earlier promises made by candidate 
Bill Clinton to get tough with China. 

And how right the majority leader 
was then. With all due respect to him— 
and he is my friend—I wish he had 
stuck by his guns. He did not. 

I yield the floor. 


EXHIBIT 1 
{Executive Order] 


CONDITIONS FOR RENEWAL OF MOST-FAVORED- 
NATION STATUS FOR THE PEOPLE'S REPUBLIC 
OF CHINA IN 1994 


Whereas, the Congress and the American 
people have expressed deep concern about 
the appropriateness of unconditional most- 
favored-nation (MFN) trading status for the 
People’s Republic of China (China); 

Whereas, I share the concerns of the Con- 
gress and the American people regarding this 
important issue, particularly with respect to 
China's record on human rights, nuclear non- 
proliferation, and trade; 

Whereas, I have carefully weighed the ad- 
visability of conditioning China’s МЕМ sta- 
tus as a means of achieving progress in these 


areas; 

Whereas, I have concluded that the public 
interest would be served by a continuation of 
the waiver of the application of sections 402 
(a) and (b) of the Trade Act of 1974 (19 U.S.C. 
2432(a) and 2432(b)) (Act) on China's МЕМ sta- 
tus for an additional 12 months with renewal 
thereafter subject to the condition below; 

Now, therefore, by the authority vested in 
me as President by the Constitution and the 
laws of the United States of America, it is 
hereby ordered as follows: 

Section 1. The Secretary of State (Sec- 
retary) shall make a recommendation to the 
President to extend or not to extend MFN 
status to China for the 12-month period be- 
ginning July 3, 1994. 

(a) In making this recommendation the 
Secretary shall not recommend extension 
unless he determines that: 

Extension will substantially promote the 
freedom of emigration objectives of section 
402 of the Act; and 

China is complying with the 1992 bilateral 
agreement between the United States and 
China concerning prison labor. 

(b) In making this recommendation the 
Secretary shall also determine whether 
China has made overall, significant progress 
with respect to the following: 

Taking steps to begin adhering to the Uni- 
versal Declaration of Human Rights; 

Releasing and providing an acceptable ac- 
counting for Chinese citizens imprisoned or 
detained for the non-violent expression of 
their political and religious beliefs, includ- 
ing such expression of beliefs in connection 
with the Democracy Wall and Tiananmen 
Square movements; 
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Ensuring humane treatment of prisoners, 
such as by allowing access to prisons by 
international humanitarian and human 
rights organizations; 

Protecting Tibet's distinctive religious and 
cultural heritage; and 

Permitting international radio and tele- 
vision broadcasts into China. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary shall submit his rec- 
ommendation to the President before June 3, 
1994. 

Sec. 3. The Secretary, and other appro- 
priate officials of the United States, shall 
pursue resolutely all legislative and execu- 
tive actions to ensure that China abides by 
its commitments to follow fair, nondiscrim- 
inatory trade practices in dealing with U.S. 
businesses, and adheres to the Nuclear Non- 
Proliferation Treaty, the Missile Technology 
Control Regime guidelines and parameters, 
and other nonproliferation commitments. 

Sec. 4. This order does not create any right 
or benefit, substantive or procedural, en- 
forceable by any person or entity against the 
United States, its officers or employees. 

WILLIAM J. CLINTON. 

THE WHITE HOUSE, May 28, 1993. 

Mr. KERRY addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. HELMS. If the Senator will yield 
just one moment, I ask for the yeas 
and nays on the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there a 
sufficient second? 

AMENDMENT NO. 1335 TO AMENDMENT NO. 1291 
(Purpose: To express the sense of the Senate 

that certain conditions should be met be- 

fore the People’s Republic of China is ac- 
corded nondiscriminatory most-favored- 
nation treatment) 

Mr. KERRY. If the Senator will with- 
hold for one moment, I send to the 
desk a second-degree amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is the 
Senator withholding his request? 

Mr. HELMS. Yes. I was under the im- 
pression, with all the confusion, that 
the second-degree amendment had al- 
ready been submitted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report the amendment. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows: 


The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
KERRY] proposes an amendment numbered 
1335 to amendment No. 1291. 


Mr. KERRY. Madam President, I ask 
unanimous consent that reading of the 
amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

In the amendment, strike all after the first 
word and insert the following: 

The Congress finds that: 

(a) In an Executive order of May 28, 1993, 
the President established conditions for re- 
newal of most-favored-nation (MFN) status 
for the People’s Republic of China in 1994. 

(b) This Executive order requires that in 
making a recommendation about the further 
extension of MFN status to China, the Sec- 
retary of State shall not recommend exten- 
sion unless he determines that— 

(1) extension will substantially promote 
the freedom of emigration objectives of sec- 
tion 402 of the Trade Act of 1974; and 

(2) China is complying with the 1992 bilat- 
eral agreement between the United States 
and China concerning prison labor. 
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(c) The Executive order further required 
that in making his recommendation, the 
Secretary of State shall determine whether 
China has made overall, significant progress 
with respect to: 

(1) taking steps to begin adhering to the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights; 

(2) releasing and providing an acceptable 
accounting for Chinese citizens imprisoned 
or detained for the non-violent expression of 
their political and religious beliefs, includ- 
ing such expression of religious beliefs in 
connection with the Democracy Wall and 
Tiananmen Square movements; 

(3) ensuring humane treatment of pris- 
oners, such as by allowing access to prisons 
by international humanitarian and human 
rights organizations; 

(4) protecting Tibet’s distinctive religious 
and cultural heritage; and 

(5) permitting international radio and tele- 
vision broadcasts into China. 

(d) The Executive Order further requires 
the Executive branch to resolutely pursue all 
legislative and executive actions to ensure 
that China abides by its commitments to fol- 
low fair, nondiscriminatory trade practices 
in dealing with United States businesses, and 
adheres to the Nuclear Nonproliferation 
Treaty, the Missile Technology Control Re- 
gime guidelines and parameters, and other 
nonproliferation commitments. 

(e) The Chinese government should cooper- 
ate with international efforts to obtain 
North Korea's full, unconditional compliance 
with the Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty. 

(f) The President has initiated an intensive 
high-level dialog with the Chinese Govern- 
ment which began last year with a meeting 
between the Secretary of State and the Chi- 
nese Foreign Minister, included a meeting in 
Seattle between the President and the Presi- 
dent of China, meetings in Beijing with the 
Secretary of the Treasury, the Assistant 
Secretary for Human Rights and others, a re- 
cent meeting in Paris between the Secretary 
of State and the Chinese Foreign Minister, 
and recent meetings in Washington with sev- 
eral Under Secretaries and their Chinese 
counterparts. 

(g) The President’s efforts have led to some 
recent progress on some issues of concern to 
the United States. 

(h) Notwithstanding this, substantially 
more progress is needed to meet the stand- 
ards in the President's Executive order. 

(i) The Chinese Government's overall 
human rights record in 1993 fell far short of 
internationally accepted norms as it contin- 
ued to repress critics and failed to control 
abuses by its own security forces. 

Therefore, it is the Sense of the Senate that: 

The President of the United States should 
use all appropriate opportunities, in particu- 
lar more high-level exchanges with the Chi- 
nese Government, to press for further con- 
crete progress towards meeting the stand- 
ards for continuation of MFN status as con- 
tained in the Executive order. 


Mr. KERRY. I ask for the yeas and 


nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there a 
sufficient second? There is a sufficient 
second 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. KERRY. Madam President, the 
Senator has described a China that we 
have all come to understand and to 
have very strong feelings about with 
respect to the abuses of human rights 
and the problems that exist. We know 
that in this Senate because we voted 
on it again and again. 
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The Senator from North Carolina has 
described some of the worst of those 
abuses. I do not know one U.S. Senator 
who could fairly be accused of support- 
ing any of the abuses in any way that 
have been described by the Senator 
from North Carolina. That is not the 
issue here. 

The issue that we need to keep our 
eyes focused on, and our minds, is to 
not undo a policy that is working or 
send to the Chinese a message that 
works against the interests that the 
Senator has expressed. 

The second-degree amendment that 
Senator MITCHELL has sent to the desk, 
or I have sent to the desk on his behalf, 
contains in it every single component 
that is in the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina and that was 
in Senator MITCHELL’s original amend- 
ment. 

There is not one item—Tibet, prison 
labor, inspection of prisons, the ques- 
tion of access to information from the 
flow of outside radio transmissions 
being sent into China—there is not one 
issue raised by the Senator from North 
Carolina that is not contained in the 
amendment of Senator MITCHELL. The 
difference is in how it is being ap- 
proached. 

The Senator from North Carolina 
wraps each and every one of these 
items up into conditionality for MFN. 
But President Clinton, which is his pre- 
rogative, has separated MFN and some 
of the issues raised by the Senator 
from North Carolina, separated them 
only as to MFN. 

That does not mean that they are not 
on the table in the negotiating process. 
That does not mean that the adminis- 
tration is not pressing them with 
greater vigor than they have been 
pressed previously. It simply means 
that, unlike the Senator from North 
Carolina, the President of the United 
States and the amendment of Senator 
MITCHELL are not linking all of those 
items to the conditionality of MFN. 

I think the vast majority of col- 
leagues in the U.S. Senate accept that 
concept; that, in fact, we want MFN to 
be linked separately. And some are 
even extremely apprehensive about 
linking MFN. There are many Senators 
who do not think it ought to be linked, 
but that you can make great headway 
on human rights and on these other is- 
sues through other avenues of diplo- 
macy. 

In point of fact, for years after Presi- 
dent Nixon made his overtures to 
China, all the way through the process 
with President Carter and Zbigniew 
Brzezinski in moving toward normal- 
ization, we did not have a conditioning 
of MFN. And that was a China more 
brutal than the China today. 

It was Tiananmen Square that 
brought about the conditioning of 
MFN. And I think most people who 
have been observing what is happening 
in China today would agree that a cer- 
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tain road has been traveled from that 
moment and that we might even de- 
scribe ourselves as today in a different 
period of time, a different transitional 
period, if you will, from the immediate 
aftermath of the Tiananmen Square 
events. 

But the fact is—and this is what I 
think colleagues should focus on— 
every single item that was in the origi- 
nal amendment of Senator MITCHELL is 
contained in the amendment at the 
desk. And, in fact, every item that is in 
the Executive order—the immigration 
objectives; the objectives with respect 
to prison labor; the objectives with re- 
spect to adherence to the universal 
declaration of human rights; the objec- 
tives with respect to releasing Chinese 
citizens who are imprisoned and having 
the process of accountability, particu- 
larly with regard to Tiananmen 
Square; the process of ensuring human 
treatment of prisoners; the process of 
protecting Tibet's distinctive religious 
and cultural heritage; the process of 
permitting international radio and tel- 
evision broadcasts into China; the leg- 
islative and executive actions that will 
guarantee that China abides by fair, 
nondiscriminatory trade practices; and 
the efforts to keep China adhering to 
Nuclear Nonproliferation Treaty and 
Missile Technology Control Regime 
guidelines. 

All of those items, all of those items 
which were in Senator MITCHELL’s 
original amendment and contained in 
the Helms amendment, are in the Exec- 
utive order and are embraced in the 
amendment which Senator MITCHELL 
sends to the desk. 

Moreover, there is additional lan- 
guage not in Senator HELMS’ amend- 
ment which exhorts China to provide 
assistance with respect to the North 
Korean nuclear problem. In addition to 
that, there is very distinct and tough 
language with respect to the trade 
practices and the question of missile 
technology proliferation. 

So I say to my colleagues that if you 
want to keep the process on track, if 
you want to send a strong message to 
China, if you want to send a message 
that is sensitive to the new dialog that 
the President has initiated with re- 
spect to China, and if we do not want 
to mix the process and confuse the Chi- 
nese, then we should support the sec- 
ond-degree amendment of Senator 
MITCHELL. 

But if you want to undo the process 
and send confusion and, in fact, not 
even be as strong, then we can proceed 
down a road that will in fact set back 
our China policy. 

Mr. BAUCUS. Mr. President, I rise to 
support the amendment of the Senator 
from Maine. 

The President, with wide support in 
Congress, signed an Executive order 
last spring which will govern his deci- 
sion on renewing China’s most-favored- 
nation tariff status next June. It cited 
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seven conditions: Freedom of emigra- 
tion; living up to the Memorandum of 
Understanding on Prison Labor Prod- 
ucts; moving toward meeting the obli- 
gations of the International Declara- 
tion on Human Rights; release and ac- 
counting for political prisoners; ensur- 
ing humane prison conditions, for ex- 
ample through allowing the Inter- 
national Committee on the Red Cross 
to inspect jails; protecting the reli- 
gious and cultural heritage of Tibet; 
and ending the jamming of foreign 
radio broadcasts. 

Last spring, like many other Mem- 
bers of the Senate, I endorsed this Ex- 
ecutive order. We are operating under 
it today, and are working very hard to 
get China to meet its seven conditions. 
I personally visited Beijing, Chengdu, 
Lhasa, Guangzhou, and Shenzhen last 
summer in large part to urge China to 
meet them. 

By substituting a much longer list of 
conditions including trade barriers and 
weapons proliferation, this amendment 
seeks to undo the President’s policy 
and move the goalposts back many 
yards. That would be a serious mis- 
take. If China believes we intend to 
change policy in midcourse, and find an 
excuse to revoke МЕМ regardless of 
their actions, they will not take the 
necessary steps on human rights. That 
would mean fewer jobs here and more 
suffering in China. 

The Senator from Massachusetts has 
made the point very well. Congress and 
the administration have been united in 
urging China to meet the conditions in 
the Executive order, and we should re- 
main united. When we consider renew- 
ing MFN status for China this spring, 
we should do so on the basis of the Ex- 
ecutive order. I support the second de- 
gree amendment and I urge my col- 
leagues to do likewise. 

Mr. KERRY. Madam President, we 
have only one-half hour before all 
amendments have to be laid down. I do 
not want to be the person responsible 
for preventing that from happening. 

So before we proceed forward and be- 
fore I yield the floor, let me ask the 
distinguished minority leader if he 
wishes to lay down an amendment or 
proceed from where we were with re- 
spect to the amendment that he has al- 
ready submitted. 

Mr. DOLE. Madam President, it is 
my understanding, if the manager will 
yield, that our amendment is being 
compromised to the satisfaction of 
both myself and Senator MITCHELL and 
that it should be completed before 6 
o’clock. So there would be a modified 
amendment. If not, we would hope to 
get unanimous consent, since we are 
working on it with the majority leader. 
But I think there are other amend- 
ments that need to be laid down. 

Mr. KERRY. I thank the distin- 
guished minority leader and yield the 
floor. 

Several 
Chair. 


Senators addressed the 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Arizona. 

Mr. DECONCINI. Madam President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the cur- 
rent amendment on the floor of the 
body be set aside so I may proceed to 
an amendment that is on the list. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


AMENDMENT NO. 1336 


(Purpose: To authorize the International 
Boundary and Water Commission to nego- 
tiate agreements with Mexico on the fi- 
nancing, construction and operation of 
sewage treatment and other pollution con- 
trol works along the United States-Mexico 
border.) 

Mr. DECONCINI. Madam President, I 
send an amendment to the desk and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows: 


The Senator from Arizona [Mr. DECONCINI] 
proposes an amendment numbered 1336. 


Mr. DECONCINI. Madam President, I 
ask unanimous consent that reading of 
the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

At the appropriate place, insert the follow- 
ing new section: 

SEC. . SEWAGE TREATMENT ALONG THE UNITED 
STATES-MEXICO BORDER. 

(a) DEFINITIONS.—As used in this section: 

(1) COMMISSIONER.—The term Commis- 
sioner” means the United States Commis- 
sioner of the International Boundary and 
Water Commission. 

(2) CONSTRUCTION.—The term ‘“‘construc- 
біоп” has the meaning provided the term 
under section 212(1) of the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act (33 U.S.C. 1292(2)). 

(3) TREATMENT WORKS.—The term treat- 
ment works” has the meaning provided the 
term under section 212(2) of the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act (33 U.S.C. 
1292(2)). 

(b) AGREEMENTS TO CORRECT POLLUTION.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary of State, 
acting through the Commissioner, may enter 
into an agreement with the appropriate rep- 
resentative of the Ministry of Foreign Rela- 
tions of Mexico to address the international 
problems related to pollution caused by the 
discharge of raw and inadequately treated 
sewage originating in the Republic of Mexico 
to waters which form or cross the boundary 
between the United States and Mexico. 

(2) CONTENTS OF AGREEMENTS.—An agree- 
ment entered into under paragraph (1) shall 
consist of recommendations to the appro- 
priate officials of the Federal Government 
and the Government of Mexico concerning 
measures to protect the health and welfare 
of individuals from adverse effects of the pol- 
lution referred to in paragraph (1), including 
recommendations concerning— 

(A) whether treatment works should be 
constructed, operated, and maintained in 
Mexico or the United States; 

(B) estimates of the cost of the planning, 
construction, operation, and maintenance of 
the treatment works referred to in subpara- 
graph (A); 

(C) formulas for the initial allocation of 
costs between the United States and Mexico 
with respect to the planning, construction, 
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operation, and maintenance of the treatment 
works referred to in subparagraph (A); 

(D) a method for the review and adjust- 
ments of the formulas recommended under 
subparagraph (C), not later than 5 years 
after the date of issuance of the formulas, 
and every 5 years thereafter, that recognizes 
that the initial formulas should not be used 
as a precedent with respect to a subsequent 
review and adjustment carried out pursuant 
to this subparagraph; and 

(E) an estimated time period for the con- 
struction of a treatment works referred to in 
subparagraph (A). 

(c) AUTHORITY OF SECRETARY OF STATE TO 
PLAN, CONSTRUCT, OPERATE, AND MAINTAIN 
FACILITIES.—The Secretary of State, acting 
through the Commissioner, may act jointly 
with the appropriate representative of the 
Government of Mexico to supervise— 

(1) the planning of; and 

(2) the construction, operation, and main- 
tenance of, the treatment works rec- 
ommended in an agreement entered into pur- 
suant to subsection (b)(1). 

(4) CONSULTATION WITH THE ADMINIS- 
TRATOR AND OTHER OFFICIALS.—In carrying 
out subsection (b), the Secretary shall con- 
sult with the Administrator and other appro- 
priate officials of the Federal Government, 
and appropriate officials of the governments 
of States and political subdivisions of States. 

(e) ANNUAL REPORT.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—Not later than 90 days 
after the date of termination of each fiscal 
year, the Secretary of State, acting through 
the Commissioner, shall prepare and submit 
to the President, the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, and the Majority Leader of 
the Senate an annual report concerning the 
activities of the International Boundary and 
Water Commission in carrying out the re- 
sponsibilities of the Secretary of State pur- 
suant to this section. 

(2) CONTENTS.—The report required under 
paragraph (1) shall include— 

(A) a summary of the activities of the 
Commission during the fiscal year; 

(B) a review of the problems related to pol- 
lution caused by the discharge of raw and in- 
adequately treated sewage from the Republic 
of Mexico to the waters which form or cross 
the boundary between the United States and 
Mexico; 

(C) a summary of the progress made by the 
Commissioner during the fiscal year in en- 
tering into an agreement pursuant to sub- 
section (b)(1); 

(D) a summary of the progress made to- 
ward fulfilling the recommendations in- 
cluded in an agreement referred to in sub- 
paragraph (C); 

(E) a summary of any actions taken by the 
Commissioner to plan, construct, operate, 
and maintain treatment works pursuant to 
this section; 

(F) a summary of the consultations made 
by the Commissioner pursuant to subsection 
(e); 

(G) recommendations that the Commis- 
sioner determines will be beneficial in cor- 
recting pollution caused by the discharge of 
raw and inadequately treated sewage from 
the Republic of Mexico to waters which form 
or cross the boundary between the United 
States and Mexico; and 

(H) such other information as the Commis- 
sioner determines is necessary or appro- 
priate. 

(f) AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS. — 

(1) there is authorized to be appropriated 
to the Secretary of State such sums as may 
be necessary to support agreements con- 
cluded pursuant to subsection (b). 
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(2) nothing in this section authorizes funds 
appropriated pursuant to the fiscal year 1994 
appropriations bill for the Departments of 
Veterans Affairs, Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment, and Independent Agencies (Public 
Law 103-124). 

Mr. DECONCINI. Madam President, 
the amendment I am proposing clari- 
fies and expands the present authority 
of the International Boundary and 
Water Commission [IBWC] to negotiate 
agreements with Mexico to jointly fi- 
nance the construction and operation 
of sewage treatment facilities along 
the United States-Mexico border to 
treat raw sewage entering this country 
from Mexico. 

The IBWC already believes it has the 
authority to enter into this type of 
agreement with Mexico but this 
amendment sets it forth in specific 
terms so that there can be no question. 

This is an appropriate role for the 
IBWC and the State Department and is 
not precedent setting. This same au- 
thority already exists for the IBWC 
along the water boundary of the Rio 
Grande in the Rio Grande Pollution 
Correction Act of 1987, Public Law 100- 
465. 

This amendment would extend that 
authorization to the land boundary of 
the United States-Mexico border, as 
well as the Rio Grande. 

It is my understanding that the 
IBWC does not have a problem with 
this amendment. As a matter of fact, I 
believe it would welcome the clarifica- 
tion of this authority. 

This amendment specifically states 
that this authority is not meant to be 
used to tap into the $500 million set 
aside for hardship communities in the 
fiscal year 1994 VA, HUD appropria- 
tions bill, which I had something to do 
with it getting there for the purpose of 
dealing with some border communities 
in my States. 

Hopefully, those funds will be author- 
ized for the EPA in the upcoming Clean 
Water Act. 

І also want to make it clear that this 
does not preclude border communities 
from securing EPA funding for pollu- 
tion problems on the border. This 
amendment deals only with preventing 
raw sewage from flowing from Mexico 
into the United States. 

This amendment is extremely criti- 
cal to protect the public health and en- 
vironment of my State and to all of the 
Southwest border States. The condi- 
tions in many border communities are 
deplorable and rectifying the dan- 
gerous pollution problems on our bor- 
der should be one of our highest prior- 
ities. 

In my State, Nogales, AZ is a com- 
munity in desperate need of Federal as- 
sistance to meet its wastewater treat- 
ment needs. This city is located imme- 
diately downhill and downstream from 
Nogales, Sonora, Mexico. Because of 
the topography of the area, the treat- 
ment facility is on the U.S. side of the 
border and services the communities in 
both countries. 
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Until the recent expansion of the 
Nogales International Wastewater 
Treatment Plant, raw sewage from 
Mexico community flowed unmitigated 
into the Santa Cruz River, washes and 
even the streets into Nogales, AZ. 

The existing treatment facility was 
designed to satisfy the treatment needs 
of both communities for the next 20 
years. Because of a population explo- 
sion in Nogales, Sonora, the inability 
of Mexico to pretreat its industrial 
waste and increased sewer link-ups in 
Mexico, the facility has already 
reached 75 percent of its operating ca- 

ity. 

By April 1994, the facility is esti- 
mated to reach 100 percent of its capac- 
ity and a moratorium will have to be 
placed on new sewer linkups in 
Nogales, AZ. Thus, one of Arizona’s 
fastest growing border communities 
will be penalized because of problems 
beyond its control across the border— 
very disturbing with the ongoing 
NAFTA implementation. 

Right now there is a cancer cluster in 
Nogales, AZ. The specific cause is un- 
known at this time, but evidence 
points to chemical and heavy metal 
contaminants used in Mexican fac- 
tories that flow down Nogales Wash 
from Mexico into Arizona. Mexico does 
not pretreat its industrial waste and 
the existing facility is unable to handle 
the amount of inflow. Citizens of 
Nogales are facing a cancer epidemic. 

A study by the University of Arizona 
Cancer Center found that Nogales has 
4.8 times the expected average of my- 
low-ma (myeloma) cases, 1.6 times the 
leukemia cases and 4.5 times the lupus 
cases—the highest rate of lupus in the 
world. The exact cause of lupus is un- 
known, but one of the probable causes 
is exposure to toxic chemicals. 

I am sad to say that I could continue 
citing birth defect and disease statis- 
tics for the Southwest border region 
and even specific cases. These are hor- 
rible cases and horrifying statistics. 

Negotiations for the present Nogales 
facility required specific authorization 
for the IBWC for Nogales. Between se- 
curing this site-specific authorization 
and conducting these difficult negotia- 
tions, the process took 12 years. We do 
not have 12 years of leeway this time— 
not with Nogales and not with other 
border communities. 

Authorizing the IBWC to negotiate 
and enter into agreements with Mexico 
along the land border, will allow the 
IBWC to work with Mexico to plan, fi- 
nance and construct desperately need- 
ed wastewater treatment facilities. 

Hopefully, in the Clean Water Act we 
will authorize EPA to use funds for 
wastewater treatment on the border 
and in other hardship communities. 
But to remedy the problem on the 
United States side of the border, it is 
also necessary to deal with the sewage 
problem in neighboring Mexican com- 
munities. 
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I hope that my colleagues see the пе- 
cessity of this amendment, and I urge 
them to approve it. 

I hope the committee will accept the 
amendment and try to keep it in con- 
ference. 

Mr. KERRY. Madam President, we 
are prepared to accept this amend- 
ment. 

THE PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no further debate, the question is on 
agreeing to the amendment. 

The amendment (No. 1336) was agreed 
to. 
Mr. DECONCINI. Madam President, I 
move to reconsider the vote. 

Mr. KERRY. I move to lay that mo- 
tion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. DECONCINI. Madam President, I 
want to thank the distinguished Sen- 
ators from Massachusetts and North 
Carolina and their staffs for their co- 
operation and for accepting this 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The mi- 
nority leader. 

Mr. DOLE. Madam President, I ask 
unanimous consent I might use 5 min- 
utes of my leader time not to be 
charged against the time between now 
and 6 o’clock, so in effect it would ex- 
tend it to 6:05 because it is not an 
amendment to this bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The Senator from Kansas is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. DOLE. I thank the Chair. 

(The remarks of Mr. DOLE pertaining 
to the introduction of S. 1815 are lo- 
cated in today’s RECORD under State- 
ments on Introduced Bills and Joint 
Resolutions.“) 

Mr. COHEN addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Maine. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1337 
(Purpose: To express the sense of the Senate 
supporting Malaysia’s continued participa- 
tion in the Generalized System of Pref- 
erences [GSP] 

Mr. COHEN. Madam President, I send 
an amendment to the desk and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows: 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. COHEN] pro- 
poses an amendment numbered 1337, 

At the end of the bill add the following new 
section: 

SEC. . SENSE OF THE SENATE REGARDING MA- 
LAYSIA’S GSP STATUS. 

It is the sense of the Senate that the Presi- 
dent should maintain Malaysia's benefits 
under the Generalized System of Preferences 
(GSP) unless it is determined that, under the 
terms of 19 U.S.C. sec. 2462(c)(2), Malaysia 
has developed economically beyond the goals 
of the GSP. 


Mr. COHEN. Madam President, I will 
only take a moment to outline the 
basic thrust of this sense-of-the-Senate 
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resolution. There are a number of other 
Members who would like to offer 
amendments before the cutoff time of 
6:05. I will, therefore, defer any lengthy 
debate at this particular point. Malay- 
sia is a country that has been extended 
benefits under the generalized system 
of preferences, or GSP, program. A pe- 
tition has been filed, the fourth in 
nearly as many years, to withdraw that 
status. The basis is that Malaysia pro- 
hibits the formation of national unions 
in its electronics industry. However, 
the fact is that Malaysia allows each 
company to be unionized, but does not 
allow national unions. 

I must say to an administration that 
is interested in opening up trade to 
Asia that Malaysia is one of our more 
important trading countries. They 
have made tremendous progress, and 
we ought not punitively withdraw GSP 
benefits at this time. They are improv- 
ing the nature of their work force, 
their education level, and their com- 
pensation level, having made what I 
think is quite marked advancement in 
recent years. So I will reserve further 
debate. 

I do have a letter that I will be sub- 
mitting to Ambassador Kantor which 
now contains some 36 signatures of 
Members of the Senate from both sides 
of the aisle. I think we have to have a 
very strong message to the administra- 
tion that GSP status ought to continue 
until such time as Malaysia graduates 
from the GSP Program as a result of 
its continued economic development. 

I yield back the remainder of any 
time I might have so we can consider 
other amendments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further debate on the amendment? The 
Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. KERRY. Madam President, in- 
deed there is, and this is not acceptable 
on this side of the fence. So we need to 
wait. I am trying to see where the Fi- 
nance Committee is on it. I, personally, 
have some problems with it. I first 
want to see where they are and hope- 
fully we can proceed later. I ask unani- 
mous consent that we temporarily set 
it aside. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Several Senators addressed 


Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from North Carolina was seeking 
recognition. 

Mr. HELMS. Did the Chair recognize 


me? 
PRESIDING OFFICER. The 


the 


The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from 
North Carolina. 

Mr. HELMS. I thank the Chair. Let 
me see if I can propound a unanimous- 
consent request that makes sense that 
takes care of the problem we have. 

Mr. KERRY. Could I ask my col- 
league if he will withhold. We can get 
rid of one piece of business quickly. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1249, AS FURTHER MODIFIED 

Mr. KERRY. Madam President, I ask 
unanimous consent that relative to 
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amendment No. 1249, previously adopt- 
ed, that a modification in the lan- 
guage, a technical correction, be made, 
and I send it to the desk. I ask unani- 
mous consent that that be accepted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the modification? Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The modification is as follows: 

On page 179, line 6, after the language 
added by amendment No. 1249 (as modified) 
add the following: ‘‘entered into after the 
date of enactment of the Nuclear Non-Pro- 
liferation Act of 1978.“ 

Mr. HELMS. Madam President, I sug- 
gest to the distinguished Senator from 
Massachusetts that we ask unanimous 
consent jointly, that each of us send 
identification of amendments that we 
have from Senators from our respective 
sides, and ask unanimous consent that 
they be considered offered for the pur- 
pose of the unanimous consent agree- 
ment about 6:05. 

Mr. KERRY. To be honest with you, 
it does not appeal to me tremendously, 
but we may have to do it. 

Mr. HELMS. We are going to have to 
do something. 

Mr. KERRY. I would like to suggest 
the absence of a quorum for a moment. 
I want to confer with my colleague. I 
withhold the request for a quorum call 
and I think there is an amendment 
that can be offered quickly. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1338 
(Purpose: To require the Secretary of State 
to report to Congress within 60 days on 

Bosnian refugees) 

Mr. LEVIN. Madam President, I send 
an amendment to the desk and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the pending amendments are 
set aside. The clerk will report. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows: 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. LEVIN] 
proposes an amendment numbered 1338. 

Mr. LEVIN. Madam President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

At the appropriate place, insert the follow- 
ing: 

A. The Senate finds that: 

1. In Bosnia-Hercegovina the civilian popu- 
lation has been subject to egregious viola- 
tions of basic human rights, including wide- 
spread willful killing, the torture of pris- 
oners, deliberate attacks on non-combatants, 
the intentional impeding of the delivery of 
food and medical supplies to the civilian pop- 
ulation, mass forcible expulsion and deporta- 
tion of civilians, the abuse of civilians in de- 
tention centers, and the wanton devastation 
and destruction of property. 

2. Ethnic cleansing, the systematic perse- 
cution of minorities, indiscriminate attacks 
on civilians, violations of internationally- 
held humanitarian principles, and the delib- 
erate targeting of aid workers has been and 
continues to be common events in the con- 
flict in Bosnia-Hercegovina. 

B. The Department of State shall within 60 
days after the enactment of this law brief 
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the Committees of Judiciary of the House of 
Representatives and the Senate on the steps 
being taken by the United States to assure 
that all appropriate efforts are being made 
to expeditiously identify and assist all cases 
of Bosnian individuals and families who are 
requesting third country resettlement and 
who are eligible to seek refugee status in the 
United States and who are seeking such refu- 
gee status. 

Mr. LEVIN. Madam President, the ci- 
vilian population in Bosnia has been 
subjected to egregious violations of hu- 
mans rights. Many of them are eligible 
for resettlement in third countries, in- 
cluding this country. There have been 
а number of bottlenecks, however, to 
that resettlement, even for those who 
are eligible for resettlement in this 
country. 

Having not come to their direct mili- 
tary assistance, and having not even 
lifted the arms embargo so they can de- 
fend themselves, the least we can do, it 
seems to me, is eliminate bottlenecks 
and roadblocks to the resettlement of 
those refugees where they are eligible 
for resettlement here. 

This amendment simply would re- 
quire the Department of State, within 
60 days after the enactment of this law, 
to brief the Judiciary committees of 
the House and the Senate on the steps 
being taken by the United States to as- 
sure that all appropriate efforts are 
being made to expeditiously identify 
and assist all cases of Bosnian individ- 
uals and families who request third- 
party resettlement here and who are 
eligible to seek that status and refugee 
status in the United States. 

I understand this has been cleared by 
the Senator from Massachusetts and 
the Senator from North Carolina. 
Based on that assumption, I yield the 
floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further debate on the amendment? 

Mr. KERRY. Madam President, this 
is a good amendment. We want to ac- 
cept it. I congratulate the Senator for 
bringing it forward. 

Mr. LEVIN. I thank my friends from 
North Carolina and Massachusetts. 

Mr. HELMS. The amendment is satis- 
factory on this side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
is no further debate, the question is on 
agreeing to the amendment. 

The amendment (No. 1338) was agreed 


to. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LEVIN. I move to lay that mo- 
tion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. KERRY. I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Madam President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum all be rescinded. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 

objection, it is so ordered. 
AMENDMENT NO. 1291 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Madam President, I 
rise to speak in opposition to the 
Helms amendment relative to China 
MFN. I would like to say at the outset 
that I feel very strongly, as I think 
every Senator in this Chamber feels, 
that human rights is the hallmark of 
this country. It is that which gives us 
legitimacy, it is that which distin- 
guishes this country from virtually 
every country on the face of the Earth. 
There are others that celebrate human 
rights to the extent that we do, but 
very few. Certainly, no superpower 
does. We should insist at every turn on 
promoting and promulgating our 
human rights agenda across the world. 

Where I differ with the Helms amend- 
ment is in the fact that MFN should 
not be used, is not an appropriate way 
to either maximize the influence of 
this country or to promote human 
rights. 

I perceive from, I think, the very 
clear fact that the one thing that has 
promoted human rights more than any 
other single thing in China is trade. At 
the end of the Cultural Revolution, 
China was coming off a period of isola- 
tion in which there were no public 
human rights or private human rights. 
By public human rights, I mean the 
ability to demonstrate in Tiananmen 
Square, the ability to form a political 
party, to make a political speech, to 
communicate publicly your opposition 
to the government. There were no pub- 
lic human rights. 

There were also no private human 
rights. By private human rights, I 
mean not only freedom from hunger, 
but freedom to take a job anywhere 
you wished, freedom to speak to your 
neighbor, freedom to have a fax ma- 
chine, to listen to television, to listen 
to a radio, to buy at a market, to live 
where you want to. There were no pri- 
vate human rights coming off the Cul- 
tural Revolution. That has drastically 
changed in China. 

Today, private human rights are, if 
not perfect, if not perfect certainly by 
American standards, light years away 
from where they were. Private human 
rights in China, to those who go there 
and see for themselves, are rather ex- 
tensive. There are about 150 million 
Chinese today who travel around China 
and seek and receive jobs in various en- 
deavors. In coming off the old cultural 
revolution, jobs were assigned by the 
old danwei or unit system. The block 
captain assigned the jobs, gave the 
place to live, gave the ration cards, and 
controlled every aspect of life. 

Today, Madam President, those 150 
million-odd people who move about 
China seek and secure their own jobs, 
make their own money, are not subject 
to rationing, can buy their own goods, 
can get their fax machine, can buy the 
color television, and by the millions 
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they buy color televisions and listen to 
Hong Kong TV and listen to all kinds 
of outside influences. 

President, we are propagat- 
ing American values and American cul- 
ture through trade, and it would be un- 
thinkable to stop that flow of ideas, 
that flow of Western influence. It is 
changing the landscape, the economic, 
the cultural, the political, the human 
rights landscape in China right before 
your very eyes. And so the threat of re- 
moving МЕМ is not a credible threat, 
Madam President, just not credible. 

The second aspect of this is that the 
United States, in order to have stabil- 
ity in the Far East, in order to maxi- 
mize its influence, needs to have China 
as a good friend. The most obvious ex- 
ample is Korea and Northern Korea and 
their atomic bomb. We are dependent 
on China and its influence with North 
Korea. More than that, Madam Presi- 
dent, as long as we are friendly with 
China, the two of us standing together 
promote stability throughout Asia and 
the Asian economy. As long as we are 
together, Japan is reassured, Indonesia 
feels better; Vietnam, which has been a 
traditional enemy of China, is much re- 
assured that we have influence with 
China. Now, if we should revoke MFN, 
our influence with China would go to 
zero. There would undoubtedly be re- 
taliation against American companies, 
and we could see a deterioration in our 
situation, in our influence, in our rela- 
tionship with China. 

Madam President, the best thing we 
can do is to do as our Ambassador in 
China, Winston Lord, has stated, and 
move beyond МЕМ as an annual exer- 
cise. I believe there are ways to do 
that. I believe we could form a bilat- 
eral relationship formalized with China 
under which we would set goals. We 
would discuss them publicly. We would 
have a staff in place. We would have 
the ability to investigate all kinds of 
complaints, whether from Amnesty 
International or Asia Watch or any of 
those groups. 

I believe the Chinese would be willing 
to form that kind of group with us and 
pledge their cooperation to it—perhaps 
not pledge to dance the tune exactly 
that America calls, but at least to dis- 
cuss and to bring human rights up as a 
discussion point and take it seriously. 

Li Peng, the Premier of China, has 
stated that he wished to pursue human 
rights but not as an annual MFN exer- 
cise. Madam President, I believe all 
over Asia this country should quit 
treating trade as if it is a favor which 
we bestow upon our friends for good be- 
havior. Trade is the key that promul- 
gates America’s influence throughout 
Asia. It is the key that allows us the 
dialog that will promote human rights. 
Without trade, we, as we say, shoot 
ourselves in the foot, and it is simply 
not credible to do that. We need to do 
as Assistant Secretary of State Win- 
ston Lord says and move beyond MFN 
as an annual exercise. 
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Now, having said that, I can report 
that when we had our meeting, seven 
Senators strong, with the Premier of 
China, we asked that he improve 
human rights and he indicated he was; 
and I hope the State Department is 
going to be satisfied and find the facts 
upon which to base a record of progress 
on human rights. 

Madam President, I see my colleague 
needs to reclaim the floor. Let me 
close by saying we should defeat the 
Helms amendment. We should allow 
the administration to continue to pur- 
sue its policy, which is a flexible one, 
which I believe will lead us beyond an 
annual exercise on human rights and 
MFN. 

Several Senators addressed 
Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New Jersey. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1339 

(Purpose: To eliminate the proposed repeal 
of a provision of law relating to 
burdensharing) 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. Madam Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
pending amendment be laid aside so 
that I could introduce an amendment 
which I would like to send to the desk 
at this moment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. The clerk 
will report. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. LAU- 
TENBERG], for himself, Mr. BYRD, Mr. DOR- 
GAN, Mr. KOHL, and Mr. FEINGOLD, proposes 
an amendment numbered 1339. 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. Madam Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that 
reading of the amendment be dispensed 
with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 47, strike out lines 1 through 3. 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. Mr. President, 
the version of the State Department 
authorization bill reported by the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee 
eliminates the position of Ambassador 
at Large for burdensharing which was 
created by the Congress in the fiscal 
year 1989 Defense Department Appro- 
priations Act. 

Our amendment would restore the 
position. 

Eliminating this ambassadorial-level 
position would send our allies exactly 
the wrong signal at exactly the wrong 
time. It would undoubtedly be viewed 
as a sign of a reduced U.S. commit- 
ment, a declining level of American 
concern. It could even be viewed as a 
sign that our Government is satisfied 
се the progress our allies аге mak- 

g. 

That, Mr. President, would be a mis- 
take. 

I believe this administration is com- 
mitted to securing greater contribu- 
tions from the allies. For example, 
when I proposed a burdensharing 


the 
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amendment to the Defense authoriza- 
tion bill last fall, Secretaries Aspin and 
Christopher assured us that they 
“share the Congress’ concern about eq- 
uitable burdensharing, and this re- 
mains a primary administration policy. 
We will continue to negotiate vigor- 
ously arrangements with our allies 
that seek to be more beneficial to the 
United States.” 

Eliminating or downgrading the posi- 
tion of ambassador at large for 
burdensharing will not advance the ad- 
ministration’s policy. It will not help 
us achieve our goals. It will not give us 
any leverage in negotiation. Indeed, 
eliminating the individual with sole re- 
sponsibility for burdensharing negotia- 
tions, will do just the opposite. 

Mr. President, I guess some say that 
eliminating or downgrading the posi- 
tion would save money. The CBO, how- 
ever, has made no such claim. 

And I understand why. What I have 
been told is that the State Depart- 
ment, instead of having a 


burdensharing ambassador at large, 


would designate a special coordinator 
on burdensharing. Like a 
burdensharing ambassador at large, 
this special coordinator would still be 
paid a salary—but he or she wouldn't 
have as much institutional clout. 

So, in addition to downgrading the 
level of importance America places on 
this issue, we do not get any meaning- 
ful savings. 

In fact, this proposal might actually 
end up costing us money. 

Since 1989, the Ambassador at large, 
with a two-person staff, has cost the 
State Department less than a million 
dollars. In the same time, 
burdensharing agreements have been 
negotiated with Japan in which they 
agreed to pay 75 percent of our over- 
seas basing costs. Some estimate that 
burdensharing negotiations with Japan 
and the Republic of Korea have 
brought $2.77 billion to the U.S. Treas- 
ury. We may be able to get even more. 

An effective burdensharing ambas- 
sador could help bring down the tab the 
American taxpayers currently pay op- 
erating military installations outside 
of Asia as well. In 1993, the American 
taxpayers spent $10 billion on the cost 
of operating military installations in 
foreign countries. Our burdensharing 
ambassador should be working to bring 
those costs down. 

Additionally, an aggressive and effec- 
tive burdensharing ambassador could 
work to ensure that the allies pay us 
for the value of the investments— 
buildings, roads, sewers and such—we 
are leaving behind as we withdraw 
from Europe. 

The Pentagon has announced plans 
to close or reduce our presence at 854 
military sites overseas, a large major- 
ity of which are in Europe. America 
has already closed 427 military sites in 
Europe. 

The facilities we leave behind rep- 
resent a significant investment of 
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American taxpayer dollars—about $6.5 
billion, according to the Defense De- 
partment—in the collective security of 
the West. An estimated $3.89 billion of 
that investment is in Germany, where 
we have already left over 60 percent of 
the military sites slated for closure. 

Through a series of residual value 
agreements, some allies have agreed to 
repay us for the value of what we leave 
behind. 

We ought to turn those commitments 
into cash. But so far we haven’t. 

Over the past few years, we have col- 
lected less than $50 million out of the 
$6.5 billion the facilities are worth. 

We should be encouraging our 
burdensharing Ambassador at Large to 
get the allies to make good on these 
commitments. We shouldn’t be down- 
grading the position. We should be 
strengthening it and getting some real 
results. 

Clearly our allies can do better. And 
to get them to do better, we need to 
convince them we mean business. To 
convince them we mean business, we 
need at least an Ambassador at Large 
whose sole portfolio is producing fair 
agreements with our allies. 

Mr. President, the task of soliciting 
greater contributions for the collective 
defense is a daunting one. It is difficult 
enough even to hold the line when the 
world economy is dragging. 

I hope my colleagues share my view 
that we should not make it more dif- 
ficult by eliminating—or even down- 
grading—this position at a time when 
his job is hardest—and more important 
than ever. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, over the 
past several years the Congress has be- 
come increasingly interested in the 
distribution of costs for the collective 
defense of the United States and its al- 
lies. Much of that interest has been 
generated by the efforts of the distin- 
guished Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
LAUTENBERG], and he deserves credit 
for keeping our attention on this issue. 
I am happy to cosponsor this amend- 
ment to retain the office of Ambas- 
sador at Large for Burdensharing. 

For most of the Cold War, the U.S. 
occupied a position of both military 
and economic supremacy within the 
Western alliance. During this time, 
America shouldered the largest share 
of the burden for the common defense 
of Western Europe, Japan, Korea, and 
other allies. We all know that after 
World War II the United States stood 
as the only Western nation with the in- 
dustrial and economic might to carry 
this responsibility. It is a role which 
we played well and one of which we 
should be proud. 

But as our allies have grown and 
prospered over the years, and as the 
threats to them have receded, the 
share of the costs borne by the United 
States has become unreasonably high. 
In recent years, the Congress has en- 
acted legislation to try to remedy this 
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situation. Each of the last three De- 
fense Authorization Acts required the 
President to work for more favorable 
agreements with countries where the 
U.S. bases troops. In some cases, nota- 
bly Japan, the Executive branch has 
succeeded. But in many other countries 
negotiations continue. 

The organization charged with carry- 
ing on these negotiations is the Office 
of the Ambassador at Large for 
Burdensharing, a position created by 
the Fiscal Year 1989 Defense Appropria- 
tions Act. From October of 1989 until 
his appointment as Assistant Secretary 
of Defense last November, Ambassador 
Henry Allen Holmes filled this statu- 
torily-created post. During his tenure, 
Ambassador Holmes successfully nego- 
tiated agreements with Japan and 
South Korea. These agreements will re- 
sult in billions of dollars flowing to the 
U.S. Treasury either in direct pay- 
ments from the host nations or in sav- 
ings to the Defense Department. The 
Office of the Ambassador at Large for 
Burdensharing estimates that the U.S. 
has already realized $2.77 billion in in- 
cremental savings as a result of these 
agreements, with larger savings pro- 
jected. When one stops to realize that 
these savings were achieved by a three- 
person office at the State Department, 
the favorable cost-benefit outcome is 
obvious. 

This office will be renegotiating the 
agreements with Japan and South 
Korea in 1995 and is currently negotiat- 
ing burdensharing issues with several 
NATO allies, including Germany and 
the United Kingdom. Yet, despite the 
success of Ambassador Holmes, and the 
clear need for continued attention to 
these negotiations, the Administration 
has asked that the Congress repeal the 
legislative requirement for the position 
of Ambassador at Large for 
Burdensharing. I understand that the 


Secretary of State plans to keep the of- 


fice in place for one year, after which 
time the Under Secretary of State for 
International Security Affairs would 
determine whether to retain the office 
or fold its functions into another bu- 
reau of the State Department. 

I find it unfortunate, and somewhat 
troubling, that the State Department 
would consider eliminating or down- 
grading one of the few offices anywhere 
in the government that actually brings 
money into the U.S. Treasury. I under- 
stand that the Secretary of State 
wants the flexibility to organize the 
State Department in an efficient man- 
ner, and I realize that no final decision 
has been made as to the future of this 
office, but this position exists because 
of serious Congressional concern over 
inattention to the question of 
burdensharing. To suggest eliminating 
the statutory requirement for this po- 
sition at a time when important nego- 
tiations are pending, or on the horizon, 
seems odd indeed. 

The Congress created this office at 
the level of ambassador in order to give 
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this issue visibility within the bureauc- 
racy, but more importantly as a signal 
to U.S. allies that we are serious about 
achieving more equitable burden-shar- 
ing arrangements. To now repeal the 
requirement would have the opposite 
effect, and would tell our allies, all of 
whom carefully scrutinize Congres- 
sional actions, that the pressure is off 
and they can stop worrying about mak- 
ing further concessions. That is cer- 
tainly not the case and we should make 
that abundantly clear by striking Sec- 
tion 140(b) of this bill. 

Once again, I commend Senator LAU- 
TENBERG for his efforts on this issue. 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. Madam Presi- 
dent, I simply sent the amendment to 
the desk so that we can take it upata 
later time. 

I thank the Chair. 

Мг. KERRY. Madam President, I ask 
unanimous consent that immediately 
after the vote on the Helms amend- 
ment No. 1320, the Senate proceed 
without intervening business to vote 
on the second-degree amendment to 
the Helms amendment No. 1291, the 
second-degree amendment of Senator 
MITCHELL sent to the table by Senator 
KERRY, and that that vote would occur 
and be a 10-minute vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

Mr. KERRY. Madam President, I be- 
lieve the Senator from North Carolina 
and I would like to join together in a 
unanimous-consent request to send to 
the desk a series of amendments to be 
considered as offered, each amendment 
qualifying to be offered by virtue of 
being on the list under the previous 
order. 

Madam President, is it necessary for 
the Senator to name each of the 
amendments or should we simply send 
them to the desk? 

We will name the amendments. There 
is an amendment from Senator BROWN 
and Senator SIMON, which is one of the 
relevant amendments; a second amend- 
ment from Senator BROWN, which is 
relevant; an amendment from Senator 
BINGAMAN, which is his reserved posi- 
tion on the list; and that is all the 
amendments from this side that are 
being sent to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from North Carolina. 

Mr. HELMS. Madam President, I be- 
lieve the Senator referred to the Brown 
amendments? 

Mr. KERRY. That is correct. I had 
two of the Brown amendments. Those 
obviously properly belonged on the 
Senator's side. 

Mr. HELMS. There will be a total of 
three Brown amendments, all relevant; 
one Pressler amendment, relevant; 
three Helms amendments, relevant; 
Mr. MCCONNELL has one amendment, 
relevant; and Mr. DOLE has three 
amendments, relevant. I am advised 
there is another amendment of Senator 
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DOLE on Vietnam, and one relevant 
amendment by Mr. D’AMATO. 

Isend these amendments to the desk. 

Madam President, I may say for the 
record that I realize that we are sort of 
jamming the machinery for the gen- 
tleman at the desk. But they, in short 
order, will give us the numbers for each 
one of these amendments as we pro- 


ceed. 

Mr. KERRY. Madam President, let 
me also say that the vast majority of 
these amendments are probably going 
to be acceptable. We have had a chance 
to look at most of them. So while there 
are a number coming to the desk at the 
last minute, it is not assumed that we 
are suddenly looking at a huge number 
of rollcall votes. 

However, we are looking at several 
гоПсай votes and, hopefully, in the in- 
tervening time while we are voting now 
or shortly it will be possible for us to 
try to work out a schedule with time 
agreements and understand exactly 
what we are looking at. 

I believe that we can shortly have a 
vote after the two votes to come on the 
Helms amendment—on the Lott-Helms 
amendments for the United Nations. 
But the Senator has indicated that he 
would like to say a few more words. 
Senator LOTT has indicated he would 
like a few more words with respect to 
that. The Dole peacekeeping amend- 
ment has been worked out. So we now 
have a series of amendments which will 
be acceptable. That will not require, I 
believe, a rollcall vote. 

So I think notwithstanding the num- 
ber of amendments, we are closing the 
door and coming down to the final 


vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair will note that the amendments 
have been received, qualified, and will 
be numbered. 

Mr. KERRY. Madam President, I 
send one other amendment to the desk 
under my name. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be received, and will 
be qualified and numbered. 

Mr. KERRY. Madam President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. KERRY. Madam President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. KERRY. Madam President, I ask 
for regular order. 

VOTE ON AMENDMENT NO. 1320 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, a rollcall vote will 
now occur with respect to amendment 
1320. 

Mr. KERRY. Madam President, I 
move to table amendment 1320, and I 
ask for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there a 
sufficient second? 
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There is а sufficient second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I 
want to make a few comments in oppo- 
sition to Senator HELMS’ amendment 
which limits the number of State De- 
partment Assistant Secretaries. 

As chairman of the appropriations 
bill that funds the State Department, I 
have inspected many embassies over- 
seas and discussed management and 
policy issues with Secretary Warren 
Christopher and Under Secretary for 
Management Dick Moose. 

Now, I think that most Senators 
would agree that the position of Sec- 
retary of State is regarded as the most 
prestigious Cabinet position in the U.S. 
Government. That is because of the 
diplomatic responsibilities that the po- 
sition carries with it—like nuclear 
arms negotiations, Russian aid, and 
the Middle East peace process. It is not 
because of the operations of the De- 
partment itself. It is no secret that it 
has been hard to find Secretaries of 
State who take time to care about the 
management of the Department. To 
worry about everyday nuts and bolts” 
issues—like personnel, real property 
management, and the budget. 

Mr. Chairman, I have chaired the 
State Department appropriations bill 
since 1977, and I have met with a lot of 
Secretaries of State—appointed by 
both Democrats and Republicans. And I 
can say that this team is the first ina 
long time that has focused on manage- 
ment. Warren Christopher's first act 
was to reorganize the Department of 
State to reduce duplication, make his 
span of control manageable by having 
five Under Secretaries, and to reduce 
the overseas post structure that the 
budget can no longer afford to finance. 
He closed 20 overseas posts—with little 
help from Congress. He inherited 105 
deputy assistant secretary positions 
and has cut that down to 78 positions. 

And for Under Secretary for Manage- 
ment he has chosen the best—Dick 
Moose. Dick came from the private sec- 
tor—from investment banking. He 
started his career as a foreign service 
officer, and served with President 
Johnson—and he was a professional 
staff member of the Foreign Relations 
Committee. And, he also has worked on 
the policy side of the House—having 
served as Assistant Secretary for Afri- 
can Affairs. I have traveled with him to 
several State Department posts. He 
gets down in the trenches and conducts 
in depth reviews of how each embassy 
is staffed and how they are using their 
resources. He takes time to meet with 
all embassy employees—not only the 
senior staff—but also the junior offi- 
cers and the foreign national employ- 
ees. 
And Secretary Christopher’s team 
has been thrown into the deep end of 
the pool’’ with this budget—they have 
been forced to pay close attention to 
the day-to-day issues out of necessity. 
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That is because the fire walls“ in the 
budget agreement are off. And the Clin- 
ton administration submitted a freeze 
budget—no inflation, and no increases. 
Congress took that budget and cut $89 
million below that level in the appro- 
priations process. 

I can say with some pride that in the 
fiscal year 1994 appropriations bill we 
have not done any of this ‘‘micro-man- 
agement.” We have not put in limita- 
tions or earmarks. There is no lan- 
guage regarding number of secretaries 
or about maintaining offices that the 
Secretary has proposed to close. We 
have been trying to let Secretary 
Christopher do his job. And we ap- 
proved his reorganization months ago 
through the reprogramming process, 
the very reorganization being debated 
today. 

Frankly, I am not happy that the 
Foreign Relations Committee’s bill felt 
it necessary to legislate that the Sec- 
retary maintain in law a number of bu- 
reaus and I hope that the managers 
will allow him more flexibility in con- 
ference. Furthermore, I have heard 
that there are additional amendments 
requiring retention of positions that 
Secretary Christopher has proposed 
consolidating. 

Now the senior Senator from North 
Carolina is proposing something more 
drastic. He is accepting the mandated 
positions in this bill and then forcing 
the Secretary to operate with fewer as- 
sistant secretaries than necessary to 
implement his reorganization. 

Secretary Christopher is trying to re- 
organize the Department of State to 
react and plan for changing world 
events—to fight nuclear proliferation, 
to tighten up on immigration, to pro- 
mote U.S. industry. So let’s not tie the 
Secretary’s hands. Let’s give him some 
flexibility and the ability to do his job. 
Let’s stop micromanaging. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from Massachusetts to 
lay on the table the amendment of the 
Senator from North Carolina. 

On this question, the yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will 
call the roll. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Ms. MI- 
KULSKI). Are there any other Senators 
in the Chamber who desire to vote? 

The result was announced—yeas 51, 
nays 49, as follows: 

[Rollcall Vote No. 15 Leg.] 


YEAS—51 
Akaka DeConcini Lautenberg 
Baucus Dodd Leahy 
Biden Exon Levin 
Bingaman Feinstein Lieberman 
Boren Ford Mathews 
Boxer Glenn Metzenbaum 
Bradley Graham Mikulski 
Breaux Heflin Mitchell 
Bryan Hollings Moseley-Braun 
Bumpers Inouye Moynihan 
Byrd Johnston Murray 
Campbell Kennedy Nunn 
Conrad Kerrey Pell 
Daschle Kerry Pryor 
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Reid Rockefeller Simon 
Riegle Sarbanes Wellstone 
Robb Sasser Wofford 
NAYS—49 
Bennett Feingold McCain 
Bond Gorton McConnell 
Brown Gramm Murkowski 
Burns Grassley Nickles 
Chafee Gregg Packwood 
Coats Harkin Pressler 
Cochran Hatch Roth 
Cohen Hatfield Shelby 
Coverdell Helms Simpson 
Craig Hutchison Smith 
D'Amato Jeffords Specter 
Danforth Kassebaum Stevens 
Dole Kempthorne ‘Thurmond 
Domenici Kohl Wallop 
Dorgan Lott Warner 
Durenberger Lugar 
Faircloth Mack 
So, the motion to lay on the table 
was agreed to. 


Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote. 

Mr. EXON. I move to lay that motion 
on the table. The motion to lay on the 
table was agreed to. 

VOTE ON AMENDMENT NO. 1335 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question now is on agreeing to Amend- 
ment No. 1335. On this question, the 
yeas and nays have been ordered. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Are there 
any other Senators in the Chamber de- 
siring to vote? 

The result was announced—yeas 61, 
nays 39, as follows: 

[Rollcall Vote No. 16 Leg.) 


YEAS—61 
Akaka Feinstein Mikulski 
Baucus Ford Mitchell 
Bennett Glenn Moseley-Braun 
Biden Graham Moynihan 
Bingaman Harkin Murray 
Boren Hatch Nunn 
Boxer Hatfield Pell 
Bradley Hollings Pryor 
Breaux Inouye Reid 
Bryan Jeffords Riegle 
Bumpers Johnston Robb 
Burns Kennedy Rockefeller 
Byrd Kerrey Sarbanes 
Campbell Kerry Sasser 
Conrad Kohl Shelby 
Daschle Lautenberg Simon 
DeConcini Leahy Wallop 
Dodd Levin Wellstone 
Dorgan Lieberman Wofford 
Exon Mathews 
Feingold Metzenbaum 

NAYS—39 
Bond Faircloth McCain 
Brown Gorton McConnell 
Chafee Gramm Murkowski 
Coats Grassley Nickles 
Cochran Gregg Packwood 
Cohen Heflin Pressler 
Coverdell Helms Roth 
Craig Hutchison Simpson 
D'Amato Kassebaum Smith 
Danforth Kempthorne Specter 
Dole Lott Stevens 
Domenici Lugar Thurmond 
Durenberger Mack Warner 


So the amendment (No. 1335) was 


agreed to. 

Mr. . Madam President, I 
move to reconsider the vote. 

Mr. FORD. I move to lay that motion 
on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
is no further debate, then the question 
is on agreeing to Helms amendment 
1291, as amended. 

Mr. KERRY. Madam President, are 
the yeas and nays requested? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. No, they 
have not been. 

Mr. KERRY. Madam President, I sug- 
gest we vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no further debate, the question is on 
agreeing to the amendment. 

The amendment (No. 1291), as amend- 
ed, was agreed to. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Madam President, I 
move to reconsider the vote. 

Mr. FORD. I move to lay that motion 
on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts, the manager 
of the bill. 

Mr. KERRY. Madam President, if I 
can just say to my colleagues, I know 
there is a lot of interest in where we 
are going, whether or not we can finish 
and what the schedule will be. Senator 
HELMS and I believe that we could wrap 
this up this evening. Obviously we 
would like to. 

There are only a few amendments 
that may require record votes. There 
are a number of amendments at the 
desk, a good many of which we have al- 
ready been able to determine we will 
accept. What we are prepared to do—a 
couple of Members have mentioned 
they would yet like to debate one or 
two of the amendments that were laid 
down earlier. We are, therefore, pre- 
pared to try to bundle up those amend- 
ments that we could agree to and do so 
over the course of the next hour or so, 
set up for votes in sequence those 
amendments which cannot be disposed 
of otherwise, and hopefully be able to 
proceed in that fashion seriatim in 
votes in a way that would allow Sen- 
ators to have a gap, now, for 1% or 2 
hours, go eat, do whatever, and then 
hopefully come back and finish up. Un- 
less somebody has a belief that there is 
an amendment which would take 
longer? But I think we could probably 
do that. 

Mr. HELMS. I concur. I think we 
should move along rapidly. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the 
Senator from North Carolina withhold? 
The Senate is not in order. 

Mr. HELMS. Madam President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
FEINGOLD). The clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, let me 
just say to colleagues we have made 
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terrific progress in the course of the 
last 10 minutes. I thank my colleague. 
We are really narrowing down. We have 
now almost a finite list of the amend- 
ments that we are able to accept. We 
are down to a very few possibilities of 
rolicall votes. 

So if colleagues will bear with us just 
a little bit longer, we will come up 
with the final number of rollcall votes, 
and hopefully it will happen sooner 
than later this evening. 

So I think that is encouraging. I 
know the Senator from Maine wants to 
address one of the amendments which 
will be withdrawn. He wants to make 
some comments prior to that. 

Why do we not proceed with that? 
Meanwhile we will proceed with our 
process. 

Mr. COHEN addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Maine. 

AMENDMENT No. 1337 

Mr. COHEN. Mr. President, during 
the break I have had an opportunity to 
talk with the distinguished Senator 
from Massachusetts. As a result of our 
discussions, I have agreed to withdraw 
the amendment that I was prepared to 
offer; namely, a sense of the Senate 
that the President ought to maintain 
Malaysia’s benefits under the General- 
ized System of Preferences unless it is 
determined that Malaysia has devel- 
oped economically beyond the goals of 
GSP. 

Let me just take a few moments to 
explain the situation as I see it. 

I have a letter signed by 41 Members 
of the Senate directed to our Trade 
Representative, Ambassador Kantor. It 
is bipartisan in nature. We have Sen- 
ators NUNN, ROBB, JOHNSTON, BUMPERS, 
BOREN, and others who have joined a 
number of Republicans totalling some 
41 Members of the Senate to indicate 
our concern regarding Malaysia’s con- 
tinued participation in the GSP pro- 
gram. 

I am pursuing this matter this 
evening because Malaysia, I think, is 
one of those success stories that has 
been building in Southeast Asia as a 
result of the trade relationship that we 
have established with that country. We 
are enjoying Malaysia's rising standard 
of living in this country, as Malaysia 
engages in more trade with the United 
States, and is able to purchase our 
goods and services. It has become quite 
а remarkable country. 

Much of that region has become pros- 
perous. From Taiwan, Tunisia, Thai- 
land, China and now even Vietnam, 
that entire region is really booming 
economically. 

In Malaysia the question has arisen 
as to whether GSP status should be 
withdrawn because its laws do not per- 
mit nationwide unionization of its 
electronics industry. However, Malay- 
sia does allow individual companies to 
unionize. 

There has been pressure to withdraw 
its status from GSP. I think it would 
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be a terrible mistake. This is a country 
which has developed tremendously eco- 
nomically. It is providing better and 
better jobs for its citizens. Its elec- 
tronics industry in particular pays 
among the highest wages in that na- 
tion. They are making tremendous 
progress from any human rights point 
of view. Denying GSP privileges would 
significantly raise tariffs on Malaysian 
products and undermine our growing 
bilateral trade with Malaysia. 

Withdrawing GSP treatment would 
hurt the very people that the makers 
of the petition are trying to help, Ma- 
laysian workers. Denying GSP would 
cost many Malaysian workers their 
jobs. It also, I think, would deal blows 
to various States that now are enjoy- 
ing a positive trade relationship with 
Malaysia, Maine being one of them. I 
was surprised this year to learn that 
Malaysia is our largest overseas trad- 
ing partner. 

I have made two trips to Malaysia to 
visit with their Prime Minister, Fi- 
nance Minister, and Defense Minister. 
Based on those meetings, I am con- 
vinced that this Nation, like the others 
in that region, want desperately to es- 
tablish a good, solid trade relationship 
with the United States and are making 
progress in virtually every facet of 
their society. 

I had intended to offer a sense-of-the- 
Senate resolution. I am told it would 
not at all have interfered with the abil- 
ity of this bill to move in the House. 
There was some suggestion that per- 
haps it might be blue-slipped“ be- 
cause it might have an impact on the 
revenue. I hope that does not come 
about if the administration ever de- 
cides to withdraw GSP from Malaysia. 
I have been advised that a sense-of-the- 
Senate resolution does not amount to 
jeopardizing this particular bill. 

Nonetheless, in the interest of mov- 
ing forward this evening, I am prepared 
to withdraw my amendment. But let 
me say to those who may be watching 
down at the White House or the Trade 
Representative’s office we are coming 
rapidly, I think, to the conclusion, 
whether we are talking about China, 
whether we are talking about any of 
the nations in that region, that we 
want to establish solid trading rela- 
tionships and not interfere, unless 
there is great cause to do so, in the in- 
ternal affairs of another nation. 

Obviously, if there are violent or 
egregious human rights abuses, we 
must take that into account. But we 
ought not to be constantly using GSP 
as a club to be whacking the heads of 
our trading partners. I think that we 
can establish our respective positions 
relative to human rights, and certainly 
we can take note of the development 
taking place in these countries. If 
those who are here in this Chamber 
were to travel to that part of the 
world, they would see enormous 
progress in terms of economic growth 
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and savings rates. In Malaysia, the sav- 
ings rate is 35 percent. In Singapore, it 
is 40 percent. 

Both Malaysia and Singapore are 
now sustaining growth rates of roughly 
8 percent. The same is true with re- 
spect to Indonesia. These countries are 
starting to prosper. When they prosper, 
they are going to be positioned to start 
buying our goods, as well. 

Malaysia recently decided to pur- 
chase some F-18 aircraft, as I recall. 
They are interested in purchasing the 
goods and services. In fact, I will be 
leading a trade mission to Malaysia in 
late March. By opening up the eyes of 
the people in my State to the opportu- 
nities available in that country, hope- 
fully, we can stimulate the creation of 
more jobs in my own State of Maine. 

There are unique opportunities for us 
to take advantage of, and we ought to 
explore those opportunities without 
trying to, once again, micromanage the 
internal affairs of other countries. If 
we have a legitimate complaint, we can 
voice it. We can try to negotiate our 
way through those particular obsta- 
cles. But to withdraw this preferential 
treatment from Malaysia, I think 
would be really detrimental to our 
emerging relations with that country. 

We have not always had such a posi- 
tive relationship in recent years with 
Malaysia. That has improved in large 
part due to the efforts of John Wolf, 
our Ambassador there. He has been ac- 
tive, aggressive, and dynamic. He is 
young and he is promoting business, 
and he is making tremendous inroads 
in that society and others, promoting 
U.S. interests abroad. 

So I think that we ought to really ex- 
pand upon his work and the work of his 
staff, and our other ambassadors in the 
region, to really tell these nations that 
we want to do business; we want to 
maintain our high standards and our 
concerns about human rights and 
worker rights and, hopefully, to work 
with those countries to improve their 
domestic situation. 

I would hope that Mr. Kantor and 
those in the administration will take 
into account that we have 41 Senators 
now on record supporting a continu- 
ation of GSP for Malaysia until that 
country does, in fact, develop beyond 
the goals of the GSP. 

With that, Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that my amendment be 
withdrawn. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment (Мо. 1337) was with- 
drawn. 

Mr. COHEN. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, I thank 
all of our colleagues for their patience 
here. It has paid off. We have now re- 
duced some 24 amendments to an en 
bloc amendment which we will accept 
and to two votes, both of which votes, 
pending the action we are about to 
take, will be able to occur tomorrow 
morning. One of those votes will be on 
the Lott amendment on the United Na- 
tions, and a second vote will be a final 
passage vote—again pending the action 
we are about to take. 

AMENDMENT NOS, 1339, 1340, 1941, 1342, 1345, 1346, 

1347, 1948, 1349, 1350, AND 1354 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the following 
amendments be considered and agreed 
to en bloc: Amendment Nos. 1339, 1340, 
1341, 1342, 1345, 1346, 1347, 1348, 1349, 1350, 
and 1354; that the motions to recon- 
sider be laid upon the table en bloc; 
and that the consideration of these 
amendments appear separately in the 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendments agreed to en bloc 
are as follows: 


AMENDMENT NO. 1339 
On page 47, strike out lines 1 through 3. 


AMENDMENT NO. 1340 


(Purpose: To require reports every 6 months 
by the President on the implementation of 
the Partnership for Peace) 


At the appropriate place in the bill, add 
the following new section— 


SEC. . IMPLEMENTATION OF PARTNERSHIP FOR 
PEACE. 


REPORT.—The President shall submit every 
six months, beginning six months after the 
date of enactment of this Act, a detailed re- 
port to the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, the House Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee, and the House and the Senate Armed 
Services Committees on the implementation 
of the Partnership for Peace” initiative, in- 
cluding an assessment of the progress made 
by former members of the Warsaw Treaty 
Organization in meeting the criteria for full 
membership articulated in Article 10 of the 
North Atlantic Treaty, wherein any other 
European state may, by unanimous agree- 
ment, be invited to accede to the North At- 
lantic Treaty if it is in a position to further 
the principles of the treaty and to contribute 
to the security of the North Atlantic area. 


AMENDMENT NO. 1341 


At the appropriate place in the bill add the 
following new section: 

Sec. . In addition to the other matters to 
be reviewed by the commission established 
by this Act to study the effectiveness of de- 
mocracy programs funded by the United 
States, the commission shall also undertake 
a review of the feasibility and desirability of 
mandating non-U.S. government funding, in- 
cluding matching funds and in-kind support, 
for democracy promotion programs. If the 
commission determines that mandating such 
non-government funding is feasible and de- 
sirable it shall make recommendations re- 
garding goals and procedures for implemen- 
tation. 
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AMENDMENT NO. 1342 


(Purpose: To provide for limitations on the 
transfer of excess defense articles) 

On page 179, below line 6, add the follow- 
ing: 

SEC. 714. LIMITATION ON AUTHORITY TO TRANS- 
FER EXCESS DEFENSE ARTICLES. 

(a) TRANSFERS TO COUNTRIES ON THE SOUTH- 
ERN AND SOUTHEASTERN FLANK OF NATO.— 
Section 516(b) of the Foreign Assistance Act 
of 1961 (22 U.S.C. 2321j(b)) is amended— 

(1) by striking out and“ at the end of 
paragraph (2); 

(2) by striking out the period at the end of 
paragraph (3) and inserting in lieu thereof; 
апа”; and 

(3) by adding at the end the following new 


paragraph. 

“(4) the President first considers the ef- 
fects of the transfer of the excess defense ar- 
ticles on the national technology and indus- 
trial base, particularly the extent, if any, to 
which the transfer reduces the opportunities 
of entities in the national technology and in- 
dustrial base to sell new equipment to the 
country or countries to which the excess de- 
fense articles are transferred.” 

(b) TRANSFERS TO COUNTRIES PARTICIPAT- 
ING IN А COMPREHENSIVE NATIONAL 
ANTINARCOTICS PROGRAM.—Section 517(f) of 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 (22 U.S.C. 
2321k(f)) is amended— 

(1) by striking out and' at the end of 
paragraph (2); 

(2) by striking out the period at the end of 
paragraph (3) and inserting in lieu thereof; 
and“; and 

(3) by adding at the end the following new 
paragraph: 

“(4) the President first considers the ef- 
fects of the transfer of the excess defense ar- 
ticles on the national technology and indus- 
trial base, particularly the extent, if any, to 
which the transfer reduces the opportunities 
of entities in the national technology and in- 
dustrial base to sell new equipment to the 
country or countries to which the excess de- 
fense articles are transferred.“ 

(c) TRANSFERS TO COUNTRIES ELIGIBLE TO 
PARTICIPATE IN A FOREIGN MILITARY FINANC- 
ING PROGRAM.—Section 519(b) of the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961 (22 U.S.C. 2321m(b)) is 
amended— 

(1) by striking out “and” at the end of 
paragraph (3); 

(2) by striking out the period at the end of 
paragraph (4) and inserting in lieu thereof; 
and”; and 

(3) by Sethe at the end the following new 


paragraph: 

“(5) the President first considers the ef- 
fects of the transfer of the excess defense ar- 
ticles on the national technology and indus- 
trial base, particularly the extent, if any, to 
which the transfer reduces the opportunities 
of entities in the national technology and in- 
dustrial base to sell new equipment to the 
country or countries to which the excess de- 
fense articles are transferred.“ 

(4) SALES FROM STOCK UNDER ARMS EXPORT 
CONTROL AcT.—Section 21 of the Arms Ex- 
port Control Act (22 U.S.C. 2761) is amended 
by adding at the end the following new sub- 
section: 

(k) Before entering into the sale under 
this Act of defense articles that are excess to 
the stocks of the Department of Defense, the 
President shall first consider the effects of 
the sale of the articles on the national tech- 
nology and industrial base, particularly the 
extent, if any, to which the sale reduces the 
opportunities of entities in the national 
technology and industrial base to sell new 
equipment to the country or countries to 
which the excess defense articles are sold.“ 
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(e) LEASES UNDER ARMS EXPORT CONTROL 
Аст.- 

Section 61(а) of the Arms Export Control 
Act (22 U.S.C. 2796(a)) is amended— 

(1) by striking out “‘and’’ at the end of 
paragraph (2); 

(2) by redesignating paragraph (3) as para- 
graph (4); 

(3) by inserting after paragraph (2) the fol- 
lowing new paragraph (3): 

Mr. BINGAMAN. Mr. President, the 
amendment I am offering is a simple 
one. What it says is that the President 
should consider the effects of the trans- 
fers of excess defense articles on our in- 
dustrial base before we proceed with 
the transfers. 

This amendment in a very similar 
form was adopted last year by the Sen- 
ate Armed Services Committee and in- 
cluded in the fiscal year 1994 Defense 
Authorization Act which was reported 
to the full Senate. It was adopted by 
our committee in response to testi- 
mony we received from industry that 
these transfers were in some instances 
directly competing with the undercut- 
ting U.S. industry efforts to sell new 
equipment. I would ask that an excerpt 
from the Armed Services Committee’s 
report (Senate report 103-112) be in- 
cluded at this point in my statement. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, As follows: 

LIMITATION ON AUTHORITY TO TRANSFER 

EXCESS DEFENSE ARTICLES 

The drawdown of U.S. armed forces around 
the world has resulted in a large amount of 
excess military equipment. At the same 
time, funding for security assistance is de- 
clining. These factors have led to more 
transfers of excess equipment on a grant or 
low cost basis to eligible countries under sec- 
tions 516, 517, 518, and 519 of the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1961. 

The committee supports the transfer of ex- 
cess defense articles to U.S. allies and 
friends as a cost-effective means of realizing 
security benefits from the transfer of equip- 
ment that is no longer needed by U.S. mili- 
tary forces. In fact, in 1986, the committee 
initiated the so-called Southern Flank” 
amendment (section 516 of the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1961). 

However, at this time, the number and size 
of these transfers are substantial enough to 
compete directly with U.S. industry efforts 
to sell new equipment. The transfer of excess 
equipment can undercut new equipment 
sales which strengthen the national tech- 
nology and industrial base, maintain jobs, 
and reduce the unit costs of equipment pur- 
chased by the Defense Department. Both the 
sale of new equipment and the transfer of ex- 
cess equipment offer important benefits; 
however, the U.S. government does not ap- 
pear to systematically consider the effect of 
transferring excess defense articles to a 
country upon any U.S. industry efforts that 
might be underway to sell new equipment to 
the same country. The committee rec- 
ommends a provision that would require the 
President to consider, on a case-by-case 
basis, the effects of a transfer of excess de- 
fense articles on the national technology and 
industrial base. 


Mr. BINGAMAN. Mr. President, at 
the request of Senator PELL, chairman 
of the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
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mittee, this provision was dropped 
from the defense authorization bill 
when the full Senate took up the bill. 
The chairman felt that the State De- 
partment authorization bill we are now 
debating was the more appropriate ve- 
hicle for this provision since it amends 
the Foreign Assistance and Arms Ex- 
port Control Acts. The chairman’s staff 
indicated that they had no substantive 
disagreement with the provision. 

Mr. President, according to a just- 
completed GAO report done at the re- 
quest of the chairman of the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee, Congress- 
man HAMILTON, the scale of these ex- 
cess defense article transfers has in- 
creased significantly in recent years as 
we draw down our forces. According to 
GAO, between fiscal years 1990 and 1992, 
DOD notified Congress of proposed 
transfers of excess defense articles with 
an estimated current value of nearly $1 
billion and an original acquisition 
value of about $3.5 billion. Given the 
scale of these transfers, it is not sur- 
prising that in some instances these 
transfers undercut potential sales of 
new items which could help sustain our 
industrial base. My amendment asks 
the Defense Department and the State 
Department to try to avoid such cases, 
but leaves the mechanism for obtaining 
industry input on these transfers and 
the ultimate decision on whether to 
proceed with the transfers to the exec- 
utive branch. 

Mr. President, I would also note that 
I would hope that the fact the United 
States is supplying such large amounts 
of excess defense articles to some of 
our allies can have a positive contribu- 
tion on our industrial base by influenc- 
ing those countries to buy American in 
purchasing other military equipment. 
None of our competitors in the inter- 
national arms market has a program 
on anything like the scale we have to 
dispose of excess defense articles on 
very attractive terms. It would be dis- 
appointing indeed to see beneficiaries 
of the excess defense article transfers 
turn around and not buy new equip- 
ment from U.S. industry. 

Mr. President, I believe that this 
amendment has been cleared on both 
sides, and I would urge its adoption. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1345 

On page 74, line 5, strike agencies.“ and 
insert: agencies. 

SEC. 166A. AMERICAN PARTICIPATION IN MAN- 
AGEMENT OF UNITED NATIONS. 

(a) Funds authorized in section 102(a) of 
this Act for fiscal year 1995 for the assessed 
contribution of the United States to the 
United Nations are authorized to be appro- 
priated only upon a certification by the Sec- 
retary of State to the appropriate commit- 
tees of the Congress that the position of 
Under Secretary-General of the United Na- 
tions for Administration and Management is 
being held by a citizen of the United States 
as of October 1, 1994. 

(b) Subsection (a) may be waived by the 
Secretary of State only upon a certification 
to the appropriate committees of the Con- 
gress that— 
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(1) such waiver is in the national interest 
of the United States, including the reason or 
reasons it is in our interest; and 

(2) the Secretary of State has confidence 
the individual holding the position of Under 
Secretary-General of the United Nations for 
Administration and Management is commit- 
ted to efficient management practices and 
restrained budgets for the United Nations. 

(c) If a waiver and certification is made 
pursuant to subsection (b), such certification 
shall include a justification why a citizen of 
the United States does not hold said posi- 
tion, since the United States is the largest 
single contributor to the United Nations. 

(d) SENSE-OF-THE-CONGRESS.—It is the 
sense of the Congress that the position of 
Under Secretary-General of the United Na- 
tions for Administration and Management 
should be held by a citizen of the United 
States. 


AMENDMENT NO. 1346 


(Purpose: To require notification of Congress 
of billing requests for United States con- 
tributions to United Nations peacekeeping 
activities, and for other purposes) 

On page 82, after line 23, insert the follow- 
ing: 

SEC. 170B. TRANSMITTALS OF UNITED NATIONS 

DOCUMENTS. 


(a) TRANSMITTAL TO CONGRESS OF UNITED 
NATIONS RESOLUTIONS AND REPORTS.—Sec- 
tion 4 of the United Nations Participation 
Act of 1945 (22 U.S.C. 287b), as amended by 
subsection (a), is further amended by adding 
at the end the following: 

“(сХ1) Not later than 72 hours after adop- 
tion by the Security Council of a resolution 
authorizing United Nations peacekeeping ac- 
tivities or any other action under the Char- 
ter of the United Nations (including any ex- 
tension, modification, suspension, or termi- 
nation of any previously authorized United 
Nations peacekeeping activity or other ac- 
tion) which would involve the use of United 
States Armed Forces or the expenditure of 
United States funds, the Permanent Rep- 
resentative shall transmit the text of such 
resolution and any supporting documenta- 
tion to the appropriate congressional com- 
mittees. 

“(2) The Permanent Representative shall 
promptly transmit to the appropriate con- 
gressional committees any report prepared 
by the United Nations distributed to the 
members of Security Council assessments of 
any proposed, ongoing, or concluded United 
Nations peacekeeping асбіуібу.”. 

(с) DEFINITIONS.,—The United Nations Par- 
ticipation Act of 1945 (22 U.S.C. 287 et seq.) is 
amended by adding at the end the following 
new section: 

“SEC. 10. For purposes of this Act— 

“(1) the term ‘appropriate congressional 
committees’ means the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices, and the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions of the Senate and the Committee on 
Appropriations, the Committee on Armed 
Services, and the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs of the House of Representatives; 

“(2) the term ‘Permanent Representative’ 
means the Permanent Representative of the 
United States to the United Nations ap- 
pointed by the President pursuant to section 
2 of this Act; and 

“(8) the term United Nations peacekeeping 
activities’ means any international peace- 
keeping, peacemaking, peace-enforcing, or 
similar activity involving the use of nation- 
als of member countries of the United Na- 
tions that is authorized by the Security 
Council under chapter VI or VII of the Unit- 
ed Nations Charter.“ 
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Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, this is а 
very straightforward amendment. It 
simply requires: notice to Congress and 
transmittal to Congress of U.N. peace- 
keeping resolutions and reports. I 
know of no opposition to this amend- 
ment. I understand that with recent 
changes just completed there is no op- 
position. 

The Congress and the American peo- 
ple do not know what is going on up at 
U.N. headquarters in New York. We 
have to rely on the good will of State 
Department or U.N. bureaucrats to 
share what they want and when they 
want. We cannot afford to do business 
like that any longer. 

Every peacekeeping operation is pre- 
ceded by a detailed U.N. report. Every 
peacekeeping operation is authorized— 
and regularly extended—with resolu- 
tions in the Security Council. My 
amendment simply makes sure Con- 
gress has access to that information. 

I cannot imagine any argument 
against this amendment—especially 
from a Congress that has enacted hun- 
dreds, if not thousands, of foreign pol- 
icy reporting requirements on Repub- 
lican administrations. I urge my col- 
leagues to support the amendment. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1347 
(Purpose: To strengthen controls on missile 
technology exports to countries the gov- 
ernments of which have repeatedly pro- 
vided support for acts of international ter- 
rorism) 

On page 179, after line 6, insert the follow- 
ing new section: 

SEC. . MISSILE TECHNOLOGY EXPORTS ТО CER- 


TAIN MIDDLE EASTERN AND ASIAN 
COUNTRIES. 

(a) EXPORTS BY UNITED STATES PERSONS.— 
Section 72 of the Arms Export Council Act 
(22 U.S.C. 2797а) is amended— 

(1) by redesignating subsection (c) as sub- 
section (d); and 

(2) by inserting after subsection (b) the fol- 
lowing: 

“(с) PRESUMPTION.—In determining wheth- 
er to apply sanctions under subsection (a) to 
a United States person involved in the ex- 
port, transfer, or trade of an item on the 
MTCR Annex, it shall be a rebuttable pre- 
sumption that such item is designed for use 
in a missile listed under the MTCR Annex if 
the President determines that the final des- 
tination of the item is a country the govern- 
ment of which the Secretary of State deter- 
mines, for purposes of 6(j)(1)(A) of the Export 
Administration Act of 1979, has repeatedly 
provided support for acts of international 
terrorism.“ 

(b) EXPORTS BY FOREIGN PERSONS.— Section 
73 of the Arms Export Control Act (22 U.S.C. 
2797b) is amended— 

(1) be redesignating subsections (f) and (g) 
as subsections (g) and (h), respectively; and 

(2) by inserting after subsection (e) the fol- 
lowing: 

“(f) PRESUMPTION.—In determining wheth- 
er to apply sanctions under subsection (a) to 
a foreign person involved in the export, 
transfer, or trade of an item on the MTCR 
Annex, it shall be a rebuttable presumption 
that such item is designed for use in a mis- 
sile listed under the MTCR Annex if the 
President determines that the final destina- 
tion of the item is a country the government 
of which the Secretary of State determines, 
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for purposes of 6(j)(1)(A) of the Export Ad- 
ministration Act of 1979, has repeatedly pro- 
vided support for acts of international ter- 
rorism."’. 

Mr. PRESSLER. Mr. President, it is 
not often that Members on both sides 
of the aisle find themselves in agree- 
ment. However, curbing the prolifera- 
tion of weapons of mass destruction is 
an issue upon which I think we can all 
agree. In his State of the Union Ad- 
dress, President Clinton spoke of the 
dangers of “rampant arms prolifera- 
біоп.” Several of my colleagues have 
spoken on the issue during debate on 
this bill. 

The most horrifying kind of arms 
proliferation occurring in the world 
today is the proliferation of weapons of 
mass destruction. The greater part of 
this despicable trade in instruments of 
death is carried out among antidemo- 
cratic regimes. Indeed, by regimes 
which, under the terms of the Export 
Administration Act, are labeled as ter- 
rorist countries. We all know who 
these “bad actors” are: Cuba, Iran, 
Iraq, Libya, North Korea, Sudan, and 
Syria. 

Today, I offer an amendment de- 
signed to give the administration new 
authority to deal with this serious 
problem. Specifically, it is enhanced 
authority to impose sanctions on coun- 
tries trading in the equipment and 
technology necessary to make long- 
range ballistic missiles. As a nation of 
laws, we do not impose sanctions, even 
on non-U.S. citizens, without cause. 

The proliferation of weapons of mass 
destruction is largely an illicit trade— 
modern-day smuggling with extremely 
high stakes. The difficulty is that in- 
formation on the final destination of 
equipment and technology that can be 
used to produce long-range ballistic 
missiles, even from our excellent intel- 
ligence services, is difficult to obtain. 

For instance, in the case of ballistic 
missile trade, our intelligence services 
often learn that some equipment or 
material is going to a missile program 
in the Middle East. What they are un- 
able to determine is whether the items 
in question are destined for a missile 
program covered by the Missile Tech- 
nology Control Regime [MTCR] or for a 
different program. The MTCR covers 
only large, long-range missiles—those 
with more than 300 kilometers in range 
or 500 kilograms in payload. Typically, 
a country starting a missile program 
begins small. Only later will it move to 
an MTCR-class missile program. Be- 
cause we usually cannot determine pre- 
cisely for which missile program this 
illicit trade is intended, the adminis- 
tration is reluctant to impose sanc- 
tions on the exporter. 

My amendment is designed to give 
the administration new authority by 
creating a legal presumption that any- 
thing listed on the MTCR annexes and 
destined for countries of particular 
proliferation concern—those countries 
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listed in section 6(J) of the Export Ad- 
ministration Act—is, in fact destined 
for an MTCR-class missile program and 
therefore subject to U.S. sanctions. Let 
me repeat the countries we currently 
are talking about: Cuba, Iran, Iraq, 

Libya, North Korea, Sudan, and Syria. 

The presumption is specifically re- 
buttable. This means the sanctioned 
firm or individual may show that the 
materials or equipment are destined 
for an innocent purpose. If the pre- 
sumption is rebutted, sanctions will be 
lifted immediately. 

Mr. President, the proliferation of 
weapons of mass destruction is the 
most serious national security issue 
facing the United States and its allies. 
All one need do is contemplate a nu- 
clear weapon in the hands of a terrorist 
country to understand the grave impli- 
cations of allowing this trade to con- 
tinue. My amendment gives this coun- 
try an enhanced ability to deal with 
proliferation. It is simple to under- 
stand. It will put suppliers on notice 
that their illicit actions will have con- 
sequences. I urge its adoption. 

AMENDMENT No. 1348 

(Purpose: To place limitations on United 

States funding of United Nations peace- 

keeping activities) 

On page 82, after line 23, insert the follow- 
ing new section: 

SEC. 170B. LIMITATIONS ON UNITED STATES 
FUNDING OF UNITED NATIONS 
PEACEKEEPING 

(a) It is the sense of the Senate that begin- 
ning October 1, 1995, funds made available to 
the Department of Defense (including funds 
for “Operation and Maintenance“) shall be 
available for— 

(1) United States assessed or voluntary 
contributions for United Nations peacekeep- 
ing activities, or 

(2) the incremental costs associated with 
the participation of United States Armed 
Forces іп United Nations peacekeeping ac- 
tivities, 
only to the extent that the Congress has au- 
thorized, appropriate or otherwise approved 
funds for such purposes. 

(b) ASSESSED CONTRIBUTIONS FOR UNITED 
NATIONS PEACEKEEPING ACTIVITIES.— 

(1) REASSESSMENT OF CONTRIBUTION PER- 
CENTAGES.—The Permanent Representative 
should make every effort to ensure that the 
United Nations completes an overall review 
and reassessment of each nation’s assessed 
contributions for United Nations peacekeep- 
ing activities. As part of the overall review 
and assessment, the Permanent Representa- 
tive should make every effort to advance the 
concept that host governments and other 
governments in the region where a United 
Nations peacekeeping activity is carried out 
should bear a greater burden of its financial 
cost. 

(2) UNITED STATES CONTRIBUTIONS._(A) The 
Permanent Representatives should make 
every effort to obtain agreement by the 
United Nations to a United States assessed 
contribution for United Nations peacekeep- 
ing activities that is no greater a percentage 
of such contributions by all countries than 
the United States percentage share of as- 
sessed contributions for other United Na- 
tions activities. 

(B) The Congress declares that, effective 
for fiscal year 1996, it does not intend to 
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make available funds for payment of United 
States assessed or voluntary contributions 
for United Nations peacekeeping activities 
that exceed 25 percent of the total amount of 
the assessed and voluntary contributions of 
all countries for such activities unless, after 
the date of enactment of this Act, the Con- 
gress enacts a statute specifically authoriz- 
ing a greater percentage contribution. 

(C) The Permanent Representative shall 
inform the Secretary General of the congres- 
sional intent expressed in paragraph (2). 

(c) UNITED STATES CONTRIBUTIONS TO UNIT- 
ED NATIONS PEACEKEEPING ACTIVITIES.—Sec- 
tion 4 of the United Nations Participation 
Act of 1945 (22 U.S.C. 287b) is amended— 

(1) by inserting “(а)” before “Тһе Presi- 
dent”; and 

(2) by adding at the end the following: 

“(bX1) The President shall, at the time of 
submission of his annual budget request to 
the Congress, submit a report to the Con- 
gress on the anticipated budget for the fiscal 
year for United States participation in Unit- 
ed Nations peacekeeping activities. 

“(2) The report required by paragraph (a) 
shall state— 

“(А) the aggregate amount of funds avail- 
able to the United Nations for that fiscal 
year, including assessed and voluntary con- 
tributions, which may be made available for 
United Nations peacekeeping activities; and 

„B) the aggregate amount of funds (from 
all accounts) and the aggregate costs of in- 
kind contributions that the United States 
proposes to make available to the United Na- 
tions for that fiscal year for United Nations 
peacekeeping activities. 

3) The President shall include in his 
budget submission for fiscal year 1996 a pro- 
jection of all United States costs for United 
Nations peacekeeping activities during each 
of fiscal years 1996, 1997, and 1998, including 
costs of in-kind contributions and assessed 
and voluntary contributions.“ 

(d) DEFINITIONS.— 

(1) AMENDMENT.—The United Nations Par- 
ticipation Act of 1945 (22 U.S.C. 287 et seq.) is 
amended by adding at the end the following 
new section: 

“SEC. 10. For purposes of this Act 

“(1) the term ‘appropriate congressional 
committees’ means the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices, and the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions of the Senate and the Committee on 
Appropriations, the Committee on Armed 
Services, and the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs of the House of Representatives; 

“(2) the term ‘Permanent Representative’ 
means the Permanent Representative of the 
United States to the United Nations ap- 
pointed by the President pursuant to section 
2 of this Act; 
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(Purpose: To withhold contributions for 
United Nations peacekeeping activities un- 
less certain budget and management re- 
forms in the United Nations are made) 

On page 82, after line 23, insert the follow- 
ing: 

SEC. 170В. UNITED NATIONS PEACEKEEPING 

BUDGETARY AND MANAGEMENT RE- 
FORM. 

(A) WITHHOLDING OF CONTRIBUTIONS FOR 
UNITED NATIONS РЕАСЕКЕЕРІМС.—(1) At the 
beginning of each fiscal year (beginning with 
fiscal year 1995), 20 percent of the amounts of 
funds made available for United States as- 
sessed contributions for United Nations 
peacekeeping activities shall be withheld 
from obligation and expenditure unless a 
certification has been made under subsection 
(b). 
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(2) For each fiscal year (beginning with fis- 
cal year 1995), the United States may not pay 
any voluntary contribution for international 
peacekeeping activities unless a certification 
has been made under subsection (b). 

(b) CERTIFICATION.—The certification re- 
ferred to in subsection (a) is a certification 
by the President to the Congress that— 

(1) the United Nations has established an 
independent and objective Office of Inspector 
General to conduct and supervise audits, in- 
spections, and investigations relating to the 
United Nations peacekeeping activities car- 
ried out by the United Nations; 

(2) the Secretary General of the United Na- 
tions has appointed an Inspector General, 
with the consent of the General Assembly, 
solely on the basis of integrity and dem- 
onstrated ability in accounting, auditing, fi- 
nancial analysis, law, management analysis, 
public administration, or investigations; 

(3) the United Nations Office of Inspector 
General is authorized to— 

(A) make investigations and reports relat- 
ing to the administration of the United Na- 
tions peacekeeping activities carried out by 
the United Nations; 

(B) have access to all records and docu- 
ments or other material available which re- 
late to those activities; and 

(C) have direct and prompt access to rel- 
evant officials of the United Nations, includ- 
ing any official of the United Nations Sec- 
retariat; 

(4) the United Nations Office of Inspector 
General is keeping the Secretary General 
and the members of the Security Council 
fully informed about problems, deficiencies, 
and the necessity for, and progress of, cor- 
rective action; 

(5) the United Nations has established 
measures to protect the identity of, and to 
prevent reprisals against, any staff member 
making a complaint or disclosing informa- 
tion to, or cooperating in any investigation 
or inspection by the Office of the Inspector 
General; and 

(6) the United Nations has enacted proce- 
dures to ensure compliance with Inspector 
General recommendations. 

(c) DEFINITIONS.—For purposes of this sec- 
tion— 

(1) the term “appropriate congressional 
committees” means the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices, and the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions of the Senate and the Committee on 
Appropriations, the Committee on Armed 
Services, and the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs of the House of Representatives; 

(2) the term “Permanent Representative” 
means the Permanent Representative of the 
United States to the United Nations ap- 
pointed by the President pursuant to section 
2 of this Act; and 

Mr. PRESSLER. Mr. President, last 
week I offered an amendment—adopted 
by this body by a vote of 93-6—designed 
to put pressure on the United Nations 
[U. N.] to appoint a permanent, inde- 
pendent inspector general. Today I 
seek to enhance our leverage with the 
U.N. on this point. 

As I said last week, this is an issue I 
have struggled with for years. It con- 
cerns the rampant waste, fraud, and 
abuse at the U.N. The examples are in- 
numerable. I presented a litany during 
consideration of my earlier amend- 
ment. I will not reiterate them all 
here. However, let me touch upon the 
highlights. The U.N. has no system to 
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monitor its cash flow. No U.N. official 
can tell us how many people are on the 
U.N. payroll. Millions of dollars are 
spent on equipment that is not needed 
or does not work. There is absolutely 
no accountability. 

Some will say that the U.S. Congress 
suffers from the same sorts of prob- 
lems. The difference is that we have 
independent inspectors general to in- 
vestigate and recommend punishment 
for those guilty of misconduct. U.S. at- 
torneys can indict any one of us here in 
Congress for violating the law. Not one 
U.N. official has that kind of author- 
ity. The U.N. needs a permanent, inde- 
pendent inspector general. 

My amendment which passed last 
week requires that, beginning in fiscal 
year 1994, 10 percent of our assessed 
contributions to nonpeacekeeping op- 
erations of the U.N. be withheld until 
the President certifies the U.N. has es- 
tablished a permanent, independent in- 
spector general. Beginning in fiscal 
year 1995, the President must make 
this certification or 20 percent of our 
assessed contributions for nonpeace- 
keeping operations will be withheld. 

The amendment I offer today would 
beginning in 1995—withhold 20 percent 
of the funds made available for U.S. as- 
sessed contributions for peacekeeping 
operations unless the President makes 
the certification. In other words, I sim- 
ply seek to extend—after this year— 
the terms of the amendment adopted 
by a large margin last week to peace- 
keeping as well as nonpeacekeeping 
U.N. activities. 

I proposed this measure not because I 
have lost faith in the U.N. as an insti- 
tution, but because I have lost faith in 
the ability and willingness of the U.N. 
leadership to police its own organiza- 
tion. It is time we take serious steps to 
insist the U.N. police itself with the 
same vigor and commitment with 
which it polices the world. Last week’s 
amendment was a serious step. This is 
another. It also is the right step. It is 
designed to force the U.N. to reform its 
ways. At the very least, it will ensure 
the U.S. taxpayer that Congress refuses 
to write a blank check to an institu- 
tion which is out of control. 

I urge the adoption of the amend- 
ment. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1350 
(Purpose: To require reports involving the 
status of prisoners and human rights ob- 
servance during multilateral peacekeeping 
activities) 

On page 82, after line 23, insert the follow- 
ing: 

SEC. 170B. REPORTING REQUIREMENTS INVOLV- 
ING MULTILATERAL PEACEKEEPING 
ACTIVITIES. 


(a) UNITED STATES PERSONNEL TAKEN PRIS- 
ONER WHILE SERVING IN MULTILATERAL 
PEACEKEEPING FORCES.— 

(1) FINDINGS,—The Congress finds that— 

(A) until recent years United States mili- 
tary personnel rarely served as part of multi- 
lateral forces under the United Nations or 
regional international organizations; 
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(B) despite infrequent service as part of 
multilateral forces, United States personnel, 
such as Colonel William Higgins in Lebanon, 
have been captured, tortured, and murdered; 

(C) in recent years, United States military 
personnel have served much more frequently 
as part of multilateral forces; 

(D) the capture and torture of Chief War- 
rant Officer Michael Durant in Somalia in 
October 1993 was a horrendous and recent ex- 
ample of the risk to United States personnel 
in multilateral forces; 

(E) continued multilateral service in- 
creases the probability that United States 
military personnel will be captured, and sub- 
ject to mistreatment; 

(F) United States military personnel cap- 
tured while serving as part of multilateral 
forces have not been treated as prisoners of 
war under the 1949 Geneva Conventions and 
other international agreements intended to 
protect prisoners of war; and 

(G) failure of United States military per- 
sonnel serving as part of a multilateral force 
to receive protection under international law 
increases the risk to personnel while serving 
in multinational] forces. 

(2) PoLicy.—It is the sense of the Congress 
that— 

(A) the President should take immediate 
steps, unilaterally and in appropriate inter- 
national bodies, to assure that any United 
States military personnel serving as part of 
а multilateral force who are captured аге ac- 
corded the protection accorded to prisoners 
of war; and 

(B) the President should also take all nec- 
essary steps to bring to justice all individ- 
uals responsible for any mistreatment, tor- 
ture, or death of United States military per- 
sonnel who are captured while serving in a 
multilateral force. 

(3) REPORT.—Each report submitted pursu- 
ant to section 169 of this Act shall include a 
separate section setting forth— 

(A) the status under international law of 
members of multilateral peacekeeping 
forces, including the legal status of such per- 
sonnel if captured, missing, or detained, 

(B) the extent of the risk for United States 
military personnel who are captured while 
participating in multinational peacekeeping 
forces in cases where their captors fail to re- 
spect the 1949 Geneva Conventions and other 
international agreements intended to pro- 
tect prisoners of war, and 

(C) the specific steps that have been taken 
to protect United States military personnel 
participating in multinational peacekeeping 
forces, together (if necessary) with any rec- 
ommendations for the enactment of legisla- 
tion to achieve that objective. 

(b) HUMAN RIGHTS OBSERVANCE IN UNITED 
NATIONS PEACEKEEPING ACTIVITIES.—(1) Sec- 
tion 1769 of the bill is amended to include the 
following at the end: 

“(5) a description of respect for inter- 
nationally recognized human rights in coun- 
tries or territories where a United Nations 
peacekeeping activity has taken place dur- 
ing the preceding year by UN Forces, includ- 
ing a description of United Nations’ efforts 
to investigate and take appropriate action in 
cases of alleged human rights violations."’. 


AMENDMENT NO, 1354 

At the appropriate place in the bill add the 
following new section: 

“БЕС. . 16 is the sense of the Senate that 
the President should not restrict informa- 
tional, educational, religious, or humani- 
tarian exchanges, or exchanges for public 
performances or exhibitions, or travel for 
any such informational, eucational, reli- 
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gious, performance, or exhibition exchanges, 
or travel for furtherance of humanitarian ac- 
tivities, between the United States and any 
other country.” 

AMENDMENT NO. 1334, AS MODIFIED 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, I call up 
amendment numbered 1334. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
the pending question. 

Mr. KERRY. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that amendment No. 1334 be modi- 
fied with the language that I now send 
to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment (No. 1334), as modi- 
fied, reads as follows: 


SECTION 1. FINDINGS, 

The Congress finds that— 

(A) The international boundaries between 
the independent countries of the former 
Yugoslavia are the same as the internal bor- 
ders among the constituent republics of the 
former Yugoslavia as specified in the 1974 
Yugoslav Federal Constitution (except with 
regard to the border between Serbia and 
Montenegro) and cannot be altered without 
the consent of all countries concerned. 

(B) The Government of Croatia is violating 
the sovereignty of Bosnia-Hercegovina by 
sending thousands of Croatian troops to 
Hercegovina, ostensibly to counter an offen- 
sive against ethnic Croatian civilians by 
Bosnian Government forces. 

(C) Croatian forces are interfering with 
U.N. peacekeeping operations, including the 
delivery of humanitarian aid to Bosnia- 
Hercegovina. 

SEC. 2. POLICY TOWARD CROATIA. 

It is the Sense of the Senate that the 
President should consider taking the follow- 
ing actions— 

(A) Instruct the United States Executive 
Director or representative at all inter- 
national financial institutions of which the 
United States is a member to vote against 
all loans except for loans directed at pro- 
grams which serve basic human needs to Cro- 
atia; 

(B) Provide no assistance to Croatia (ex- 
cept for humanitarian and refugee assist- 
ance); 

(C) Make no sales to Croatia of any kind of 
military equipment; 

(D) Prohibit the licensing of commercial 
military sales to Croatia; 

(E) Provide no credits, and provide no 
guarantees of any credits to Croatia; 

(F) Prohibit the sale or transfer to Croatia 
of any item subject to export controls by any 
agency of the United States; 

(G) Direct the Secretary of Transportation 
to revoke the right of any air carrier des- 
ignated by the Government of Croatia to 
provide service to the United States; and 

(H) Negotiate comprehensive multilateral 
sanctions pursuant to the provisions of 
Chapter 7 of the United Nations Charter. 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, this 
amendment expresses the sense of the 
Senate that the President should im- 
pose sanctions on Croatia. The govern- 
ment of Croatia has sent several thou- 


sand troops into Bosnia and 
Herzegovina ostensibly to counter a 
Bosnian Government offensive in 


Herzegovina, where there is an over- 
whelming ethnic Croatian minority. 
While Croatia’s short-term goal may 
indeed be to protect the ethnic Croats, 
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many believe that Croatia’s longer 
term purpose is to change borders by 
force. 

Even if Croatia’s goals are limited to 
protecting ethnic Croats, that is an un- 
acceptable excuse for unilaterally 
sending troops into Bosnia. To let Cro- 
atia off the hook would be a dangerous 
signal to other governments through- 
out the world who could use protection 
of ethnic groups to justify naked ag- 
gression. The Iraqis, for instance, could 
invade Kurdistan based on a dubious 
Iraqi claim to be protecting ethnic 
Arabs that inhabit Kurdistan. The Rus- 
sians, too, could use a similar claim to 
keep their troops in the Baltic coun- 
tries indefinitely. 

For many months, Croatian forces 
have been uncooperative at best, ob- 
structionist at worst, in the delivery of 
humanitarian assistance to Bosnia. 
Bosnian Croat forces, with the backing 
of Croatian Government forces, have 
carried out vicious atrocities in the 
Bosnian war. I ask unanimous consent 
that a recent Washington Post article 
that chronicles the increased Croatian 
presence in Bosnia be printed in the 
RECORD at the end of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See Exhibit 1.) 

Mr. PELL. Given Croatia’s stepped- 
up involvement in the war, I believe 
that we have little choice but to sanc- 
tion Croatia. Accordingly, I am offer- 
ing an amendment that states that the 
President should begin imposing sanc- 
tions on Croatia. I would add that the 
amendment offers the President broad 
flexibility in choosing which tools to 
use in responding to Croatia’s blatant 
violation of international borders. 

In May 1992, the Senate passed, by a 
vote of 99 to 0, an original Foreign Re- 
lations Committee bill to impose sanc- 
tions on Serbia because of the aggres- 
sive actions that it has—and continues 
to take—in Bosnia. Subsequently, a 
strict international sanctions regime 
has been imposed on Serbia. The Sen- 
ate bill also set standards for imposing 
sanctions against the other former 
Yugoslav republics, 

Had the Senate bill become law, Cro- 
atia’s current activities would have re- 
sulted in sanctions. That bill in- 
structed the President to apply sanc- 
tions “to any other independent coun- 
try of the Former Yugoslavia which he 
determines is engaged, directly or indi- 
rectly, in military aggression against a 
neighbor for the purpose of changing 
its boundaries.“ 

In essence, the Senate is already on 
record as endorsing some of the sanc- 
tions encompassed in my amendment. 
Indeed, my amendment holds Croatia 
to the same standards to which we are 
holding Serbia. It states that unless 
the President can certify, among other 
things, that Croatia is not occupying 
the territory of another country, sanc- 
tions should be imposed. Accordingly, I 
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would urge my colleagues to support 
this amendment. 

Finally, I would note that although 
this amendment addresses Croatia, we 
cannot ignore the actions of Bosnian 
Government forces which ostensibly 
precipitated the Croatian Government 
decision to send troops into 
Herzegovina. As I mentioned, ethnic 
Croats make up the vast majority of 
the population in the Herzegovina area, 
which until now, has been relatively 
untouched by the vicious fighting that 
is gripping Bosnia. The Bosnian Gov- 
ernment should be told unequivocally 
that offensive actions in Herzegovina— 
particularly against innocent civil- 
ians—are unacceptable. The United 
States should take the lead in sending 
this message to Bosnia. 

Exhibit 1 
CROATIA SENDS ITS TROOPS INTO BOSNIA 
(By David B. Ottaway) 

PosusJE, BOSNIA.—Croatian President 
Franjo Tudjman has sent several thousand 
Croatian army regulars into Bosnia to help 
Bosnian Croat forces counter an expected of- 
fensive by the Muslim-led Bosnian army, ac- 
cording to Croatian, U.N. and diplomatic 
sources, 

A senior officer of the U.N. Protection 
Force in Zagreb, the Croatian capital, said 
Croatia is now far more openly involved in 
the three-sided Bosnian war than neighbor- 
ing Serbia, which from the other side of 
Bosnia has backed the Bosnian Serbs as they 
captured 70 percent of Bosnia over the last 21 
months from the Muslim-dominated govern- 
ment in Sarajevo. 

Although there have been previous reports 
of Croatian army regulars fighting in Bosnia, 
U.N. confirmation of the army's direct in- 
volvement raises the question of whether the 
U.N. Security Council will now impose sanc- 
tions on Croatia. 

The U.S. ambassador to the United Na- 
tions, Madeleine K. Albright, warned Jan. 5 
during a visit to Zagreb that Tudjman’s gov- 
ernment risked such sanctions if it stepped 
up involvement in the Bosnian war. 

The council decreed a series of devastating 
economic and financial sanctions against 
Serbian-dominated Yugoslavia in 1992-93 be- 
cause of the Serb-run regular Yugoslav 
army's support for Bosnian Serb forces. 

The U.N. officer said, however, that the 
U.N, peacekeeping force has no evidence so 
for to confirm reports this week from Bel- 
grade that regular Yugoslav army units, plus 
hundreds of Serbian volunteers,“ have re- 
cently gone again into Bosnia to help 
Bosnian Serb forces. 

Bosnian Prime Minister Haris Silajdzic 
called yesterday for an emergency session of 
the Security Council to condemn this * * * 
open military intervention by the republic of 
Croatia“ and take measures to stop it, the 
Reuter news agency reported from Sarajevo. 

Silajdzic put the number of Croatian army 
regulars at 12,000 and said they were fighting 
alongside the Bosnian Croat militia near the 
central Bosnian towns of Prozor, Gorni 
Vakuf and Jablanica. 

The reason for the direct engagement of 
the Croatian army in the Bosnian conflict, 
according to U.N. and other sources, is 
Tudjman’s mounting fear that the Bosnian 
army will seek to push the remaining Croat 
population out of central Bosnia and then 
move to establish a corridor through Croat- 
held territory to the Adriatic Sea. 
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But the Croatian army's involvement 
seems to be part of a larger process in which 
Tudjman is accelerating the incorporation of 
Herzegovina, the Croat-populated lands of 
southwestern Bosnia, into Croatia. Tudjman 
has long dreamed of creating a Greater Cro- 
atia,” just as the Serbian leader, Slobodan 
Milosevic, has sought a Greater Serbia“ to 
be formed by eventually annexing Serb-held 
lands in Bosnia and Croatia. 

Another sign of Croatia’s progressive take- 
over of Herzegovina, according to various 
sources is Tudjman's decision to oust from 
power Mate Boban, the controversial 
Bosnian Croat leader whom he personally in- 
stalled in 1992. Tudjman now sees Boban as a 
huge liability, because his ruthless policies 
against Bosnian Muslims may lead to his in- 
dictment and prosecution as a war criminal, 
according to Croatian and diplomatic 
sources, 

The efforts of U.N. and European Union 
mediators to end the war, the bloodiest in 
Europe since World War П, by partitioning 
Bosnia into separate Serb, Croat and Muslim 
republics have reached an impasse, with the 
government in Sarajevo demanding more 
territory for a Muslim-majority republic in 
central Bosnia. 

Croatia, one of the six republics of the pre- 
war Yugoslav federation, broke away to be- 
come independent in 1991 and fought a six- 
month war against Croatian Serb militias 
backed by the Serb-led Yugoslav national 
army. More than one-fourth of Croatia is 
still occupied by a self-proclaimed Serb 
state. 

Tudjman faces the prospect of seeing fel- 
low Croats lose part of Herzegovina, the stra- 
tegic area behind Croatia's narrow Dalma- 
tian coast, to the Bosnian Muslim army, 
which has already pushed Bosnian Croat 
forces out of large parts of central Bosnia. 

Tudjman is under considerable pressure 
from the “Herzegovina lobby,” as members 
of his government born there are called, to 
make sure the region is held, no matter the 
political cost or the risk of U.N. sanctions 
being imposed on Croatia. 

In December, Tudjman named the head of 
the Croatian army’s special forces, French 
Foreign Legion veterans Ante Roso, to take 
over the Bosnian Croat militia. 

In addition, Croatia has sent into Bosnia 
between 3,000 and 5,000 regular troops from 
six army brigades, including the 112th, 113th 
and 116th according to U.N. military and 
other sources. The army is also rounding up 
and sending thousands of Bosnian-born Cro- 
atians to fight as “volunteers” for the 
Bosnian Croats. 

The Croatian army's growing involvement 
was underlined here in Posusje on Tuesday 
when Croatian Defense Minister Gojko 
Susak came to this small Bosnian Croat 
town, 70 miles east of the Croatian Adriatic 
port of Split, to review the military situa- 
tion with Roso. Apparently, anxious to avoid 
answering questions, Susak ran past waiting 
reporters outside Roso’s headquarters here 
after their two-hour meeting. 

In addition to asserting more direct con- 
trol over the Bosnian Croat militia, Tudjman 
has virtually taken over negotiating the 
terms of a peace settlement with the 
Bosnian Serbs and the Sarajevo government. 

Boban was absent from both the latest 
round of peace talks in Geneva and from a 
meeting in Bona on Jan. 10 where Tudjman 
and Bosnian President Alija Izetbegovic 
tried to end the fighting between Bosnian 
Muslims and Croats. 

A Boban aide said he was no longer partici- 
pating in the peace talks because the Mus- 
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lims said they can't reach an agreement if 
Boban is present, that he’s an obstacle to 
one.“ 

The aide insisted Boban is still president of 
the self-proclaimed Bosnian Croat state in 
Herzegovina. But diplomatic sources said he 
is awaiting a visa to go into exile abroad. He 
reportedly has run into difficulties finding a 
country willing to accept him, because he 
could be indicted and called before the U.N. 
war crimes tribunal being set up in The 
Hague, according to these sources. 

Boban, 53, owed his entire political career 
to Tudjman. He was chosen by the Croatian 
president to take over in February 1992 from 
Stjepan Kljuic as head of the Bosnian branch 
of the Croatian Democratic Union, 
Tudjman's ruling party. Kljuic, now а mem- 
ber of the Bosnian government's presidency, 
supported a united Bosnia, while Tudjman 
and Boban sought its partition. 

Boban, who was convicted by a Yugoslav 
court of economic crimes and served more 
than two years in jail in the early 1980s, is 
blamed by the U.S. Embassy in Zagreb—and 
now the Croatian government as well—for 
some of the worst excesses perpetrated by 
Bosnian Croat forces against the Bosnian 
Muslims. 

These included a massacre of civilians and 
razing of the village of Stupni Do in central 
Bosnia last October, the detention of thou- 
sands of Muslim prisoners in concentration 
camp-like conditions and the destruction in 
mid-November of the 16th-century stone 
bridge in Mostar, a jewel of Bosnian Muslim 
civilization. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
is no objection the question is on 
agreeing to the amendment. 

The amendment (No. 1334), as modi- 
fied, was agreed to. 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HELMS. I move to lay that mo- 
tion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1296, AS MODIFIED 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that amendment 
numbered 1296, adopted earlier, be 
modified with the language that I now 
send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment (No. 1296), as modi- 
fied, reads as follows: 

At the appropriate place in the bill, insert 
the following new title: 

IRAN-IRAQ ARMS NON-PROLIFERATION 

AMENDMENTS OF 1994 
БЕС. 01. SHORT TITLE REFERENCES IN ACT. 

(a) SHORT TITLE.—This title may be cited 
as the “Iran-Iraq Arms Non-Proliferation 
Amendments of 1994.“ 

(b) REFERENCE IN TITLE.—Except as specifi- 
cally provided in the title, whenever in this 
title an amendment or repeal is expressed as 
an amendment to or repeal of a provision, 
the reference shall be deemed to be made to 
the National Defense Authorization Act for 
Fiscal Year 1993. 

SEC. 02. STATEMENT OF POLICY. 

It is the policy of the United States to halt 
the proliferation of advanced conventional 
weapons within Iran and Iraq. 

БЕС. 03. STATEMENT OF PURPOSE. 

It is the purpose of this title to impose ad- 

ditional sanctions against those foreign 
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countries and persons that transfer desta- 

bilizing numbers and types of advanced con- 

ventional weapons, or goods and technology 
that assist in enhancing the capabilities of 

Iran and Iraq to manufacture and deliver 

such weapons. 

SEC. 04. SANCTIONS AGAINST PERSONS. 
Section 1604 is amended to read as follows: 
(a) PROHIBITION.—If the President deter- 

mines that any person has transferred or re- 
transferred goods or technology so as to con- 
tribute knowingly and materially to the ef- 
forts by Iran or Iraq (or any agency or in- 
strumentality of either such country) to ac- 
quire establishing numbers and types of ad- 
vanced conventional weapons, then— 

(1) the sanctions described in subsection 
(b) shall be imposed; and 

“(2) the President may apply, in the discre- 
tion of the President, the sanctions described 
in subsection (c). 

“(0) MANDATORY SANCTIONS.—The sanc- 
tions to be imposed pursuant to subsection 
(a)(1) are as follows: 

“(1) PROCUREMENT SANCTION.—Except as 
provided in subsection (d), the United States 
Government shall not procure directly or in- 
directly, or enter into any contract for the 
procurement of, any goods or services from 
the sanctioned person. 

“(8) EXPORT SANCTION.—The United States 
Government shall not issue any license for 
any export by or to the sanctioned person. 

“(с) DISCRETIONARY SANCTIONS.—The sanc- 
tions referred to in subsection (a)(2) are as 
follows: 

“(1) TRANSITING UNITED STATES TERRI- 
TORY.— 

“(А) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law (other than a treaty or other inter- 
national agreement), no employee or official 
of a sanctioned person and no good or tech- 
nology that is manufactured, produced, sold, 
or shipped by the sanctioned person may 
transit by vessel or aircraft any territory 
subject to the jurisdiction of the United 
States. The Secretary of Transportation may 
promulgate regulations, as necessary, to pro- 
vide for the implementation of this sanction 
in the most effective manner. 

(B) The Secretary of Transportation may 
provide for such exceptions from this para- 
graph as the Secretary considers in the in- 
terest of the United States. 

“(2) FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS.—{A) The 
President may by order prohibit any deposi- 
tary institution that is chartered by, or that 
has its principal place of business within, a 
State or the United States from making any 
loan or providing any credit to the sanction 
person, except for loans or credits for the 
purpose of purchasing food or other agricul- 
tural commodities. 

B) As used in this paragraph, the term 
‘depository institution’ means a bank or sav- 
ings association, as defined in section 3 of 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Act. 

“(8) USE OF AUTHORITIES OF THE INTER- 
NATIONAL EMERGENCY ECONOMIC POWERS 
ACT.—The President may exercise the au- 
thorities of the International Emergency 
Economic Powers Act to prohibit any trans- 
action involving any property in which the 
sanctioned person has any interest whatso- 
ever except for transactions involving the 
provision of humanitarian assistance. 

“(4) PROHIBITION ON VESSELS THAT ENTER 
PORTS OF SANCTIONED COUNTRIES TO ENGAGE IN 
TRADE.— 

“(А) IN GENERAL.—Beginning on the 10th 
day after a sanction is imposed under this 
Act against a country, a vessel which enters 
a port or place in the sanctioned country to 
engage in the trade of goods or services may 
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not if the President so requires within 180 
days after departure from such port or place 
in the sanctioned country, load or unload 
any freight at any place in the United 
States. 

“(В) DEFINITIONS.—As used in this para- 
graph, the term ‘vessel’ includes every de- 
scription of water craft or other contrivance 
used, or capable of being used, as a means of 
transportation in water, but does not include 
aircraft. 

“(4) EXCEPTIONS.—The sanction described 
in subsection (b)(1) shall not apply 

“(1) in the case of procurement of defense 
articles or defense services— 

“(А) under existing contracts or sub- 
contracts, including the exercise of options 
for production quantities to satisfy oper- 
ational military requirements essential to 
the national security for the United States; 

“(B) if the President determines that the 
person or other entity to which the sanctions 
would otherwise be applied is a sole source 
supplier of the defense articles or services, 
that the defense articles or services are es- 
sential, and that alternative sources are not 
readily or reasonably available; or 

“(C) if the President determines that such 
articles or services are essential to the na- 
tional security under defense coproduction 
agreements; 

“(2) to products or services provided under 
contracts entered into before the date on 
which the President makes a determination 
under subsection (a), 

“(9) in the case of contracts entered into 
before the date on which the resident makes 
a determination under subsection (a), with 
respect to— 

“(A) spare parts which are essential to 
United States products or production; or 

“(В) component parts, but not finished 
products essential to United States products 
or production; or 

“(С) routine servicing and maintenance of 
products, to the extent that alternatives 
sources are not readily or reasonably avail- 
able; 

“(4) to information and technology essen- 
tial to United States products or production; 
or 

“(5) to medical or other humanitarian 
items. 

“(е) CONSULTATION WITH AND ACTIONS BY 
FOREIGN GOVERNMENT OF JURISDICTION.— 

“(1) CONSULTATIONS.—Whenever the Presi- 
dent makes a determination under sub- 
section (a) with respect to a foreign person, 
the Congress urges the President— 

(А) to initiate consultations immediately 
with the government with primary jurisdic- 
tion over that foreign person with respect to 
the imposition of sanctions pursuant to this 
section; and, as appropriate, 

“(В) to take steps in the United Nations 
and other multilateral groups to negotiate 
comprehensive multilateral sanctions pursu- 
ant to the provisions of chapter 7 of the 
United Nations Charter, including a partial 
or complete embargo, against the govern- 
ment of the foreign country of primary juris- 
diction over that sanctioned person, as long 
as that government has not taken specific 
and effective actions, including appropriate 
penalties, to terminate the involvement of 
the sanctioned person or firm in the activi- 
ties described in section 1604(a). 

“(2) ACTIONS BY GOVERNMENT OF JURISDIC- 
TION.—In order to pursue such consultations 
with the government, the President may 
delay imposition of sanctions pursuant to 
subsections (b) and (c) for up to 90 days. Fol- 
lowing these consultations, the President 
shall impose sanctions immediately unless 
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the President determines and certifies to the 
Congress that that government has taken 
specific and effective actions, including ap- 
propriate penalties, to terminate the in- 
volvement of the foreign person in the ac- 
tivities described in subsection (a). The 
President may delay the imposition of sanc- 
tions for up to an additional 90 days if the 
President determines and certifies to the 
Congress that that government is in the 
process of taking the actions described in the 
preceding sentence. 

(3) REPORT TO CONGRESS.—Not later than 
90 days after the application of sanctions 
under this section, the President shall sub- 
mit to the Committee on Foreign Relations 
and the Committee on Governmental Affairs 
of the Senate and the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs of the House of Representatives a re- 
port on the status of consultations with the 
appropriate government under this sub- 
section, and the basis for any determination 
under paragraph (2) of this subsection that 
such government has taken specific correc- 
tive action.” 

SEC. 05. SANCTIONS AGAINST CERTAIN FOR- 
EIGN COUNTRIES, 

Section 1605 is amended— 

(1) in subsection (а)- 

(B) in paragraph (2), by striking sanc- 
tion“ and inserting “sanctions; 

(2) in subsection (c}— 

(А) by striking SANcriox.—The sanction 
referred to in subsection (a)(2) is“ and insert- 
ing ‘‘SANCTIONS.—The sanctions referred to 
in subsection (a)(2) аге”; and 

(B) by adding at the end the following new 
paragraphs: 

(3) DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS.—The President 
is urged to downgrade or suspend diplomatic 
relations between the United States and the 
government of the sanctioned country. 

(4) SUSPENSION OF TRADE AGREEMENTS.— 
The President may exercise the authorities 
of the International Emergency Economic 
Powers Act to suspend any trade agreement 
with the sanctioned country, except those af- 
fecting imports into the United States from 
the sanctioned country. 

“(7) REVOCATIONS OF LICENSES FOR EXPORT 
OF NUCLEAR MATERIAL.—The Nuclear Regu- 
latory Commission is authorized to revoke 
any license for the export of nuclear mate- 
rial pursuant to a nuclear cooperation agree- 
ment with the sanctioned country. 

“(8) PRESIDENTIAL ACTION REGARDING AVIA- 
TION.— 

(A)(1) The President is authorized to notify 
the government of a sanctioned country of 
his intention to suspend the authority of for- 
eign air carriers owned or controlled by the 
government of that country to engage in for- 
eign air transportation to or from the United 
States. 

(ii) The President is authorized to direct 
the Secretary of Transportation to suspend 
at the earliest possible date the authority of 
any foreign air carrier owned or controlled, 
directly or indirectly, by that government to 
engage in foreign air transportation to or 
from the United States, notwithstanding any 
agreement relating to air services. 

„(BY The President may direct the Sec- 
retary of State to terminate any air service 
agreement between the United States and a 
sanctioned country in accordance with the 
provisions of that agreement. 

(ii) Upon termination of an agreement 
under this subparagraph, the Secretary of 
Transportation is authorized to take such 
steps as may be necessary to revoke at the 
earliest possible date the right of any foreign 
air carrier owned, or controlled, directly or 
indirectly, by the government of that coun- 


try to engage in foreign air transportation to 
or from the United States. 

“(C) The President may direct the Sec- 
retary of Transportation to provide for such 
exceptions from this subsection as the Presi- 
dent considers necessary to provide for emer- 
gencies in which the safety of an aircraft or 
its crew or passengers is threatened. 

“(D) For purposes of this paragraph, the 
terms ‘aircraft’, ‘air carrier’, ‘air transpor- 
tation’, and ‘foreign air carrier’ have the 
meanings given those terms in section 101 of 
the Federal Aviation Act of 1968 (49 U.S.C. 
1301). 

“(9) OTHER SANCTIONS.—The President may 
apply the sanctions described in section 
1606(c) with respect to actions of a foreign 
government.” 

БЕС. 06. WAIVER. 

Section 1606 is amended— 

(1) “by striking “waiver” each place it ap- 
pears and inserting modification, and waiv- 
ег”; and 

(2) by striking ‘waive’ each place it ap- 
pears and inserting ‘modify or waive”, 

SEC. 07, TERMINATION OF SANCTIONS. 

The Act is amended by inserting after sec- 
tion 1606 the following new section: 

“SEC. 1006A. TERMINATION OF SANCTIONS. 

“Except as otherwise provided in this title, 
the sanctions imposed pursuant to the Act 
shall apply for a period of at least 24 months 
following the imposition of sanctions and 
shall cease to apply thereafter only if the 
President determines and certifies to the 
Congress that— 

“(1) reliable information indicates that the 
government of jurisdiction has taken spe- 
cific and effective actions, including appro- 
priate penalties, to terminate the involve- 
ment of the sanctioned person in the 
sanctionable activity. 

“(2) The President has received reliable as- 
surances from the sanctioned government 
that such government will not, in the future, 
violate this Act.” 

SEC. 08, STAY OF SANCTIONS, 

The Act is amended by inserting after sec- 
tion 1607 the following new section: 

(a) CRITERION FOR STAY.—The President 
may stay the imposition of any sanction on 
any entity in order to protect— 

(1) ongoing criminal investigations, or 

(2) sensitive intelligence sources and meth- 
ods which are being used to acquire further 
information on the proliferation of advanced 
conventional weapons, weapons of mass de- 
struction, or missiles that would be com- 
prised by the publication of the sanctioned 
entity's name. 

(b) DETERMINATION.—The President shall 
exercise the authority described in para- 
graph (1) only when the President deter- 
mines that the non-proliferation goals of the 
Act are better served by delaying the imposi- 
tion of sanctions rather than by compromis- 
ing the criminal investigation or intel- 
ligence sources and methods at issue. 

(c) LIFTING OF STAY.—The President shall 
lift any stay imposed pursuant to this sub- 
section as soon as the basis for the deter- 
mination made pursuant to paragraph (2) no 
longer exists. 

(d) NOTIFICATION AND REPORT TO CON- 
GRESS.—Whenever the duration of any stay 
imposed pursuant to this subsection exceeds 
120 days, the President shall promptly report 
to the Select Committee on Intelligence of 
the Senate and the Permanent Select Com- 
mittee on Intelligence of the House of Rep- 
resentatives the rationale and circumstances 
that led the President to exercise the stay 
authority. 
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БЕС. 09. RULES AND REGULATIONS. 

The Act is amended by inserting after sec- 
tion 1607 the following new section: 
“SEC. 1607A. RULES AND REGULATIONS. 

“The President is authorized to prescribe 
such rules and regulations as the President 
may require to carry out this Act.“ 

SEC. 10. DEFINITIONS. 

Section 1608 is amended by adding at the 
end the following new paragraph: 

“(8) The terms ‘goods and technology’ in- 
cludes any item of the type that is listed on 
the Nuclear Referral List under section 
309(c) of the Nuclear Non-Proliferation Act 
of 1978, the United States Munitions List (es- 
tablished in section 36 of the Arms Export 
Control Act), or the MTCR Annex (as defined 
in section 74(4) of the Arms Export Control 
Act) or any item that is subject to licensing 
by the Nuclear Regulatory Commission. 

“(9) The term ‘United States’ includes ter- 
ritories and possessions of the United States 
and the customs waters of the United States, 
as defined in section 401 of the Tariff Act of 
1930 (19 U.S.C. 1401). 

SEC. 011. SENSE OF THE SENATE. 

Whereas both Iran and Iraq have re- 
emerged as continuing threats to the peace 
and stability of the Middle East and thus 
pose a threat to the stability of the post- 
Cold War world, it is the sense of the Senate 
that the conference agreement on S. 1281 
should include as additional discretionary 
sanctions under Section 05 of this Title de- 
nial of Most Favored Nation status to a 
sanctioned country and suspension of special 
trade privileges for a sanctioned country 
which were extended pursuant to the Gener- 
alized System of Preferences or the Carib- 
bean Basin Initiative. 

Mr. McCAIN. Mr. President, on Fri- 
day, January 28, 1994, the Senate 
unanimously adopted an amendment 
which gave the President the authority 
to impose additional sanctions on per- 
sons or countries that assisted Iran or 
Iraq in their efforts to acquire desta- 
bilizing numbers and types of advanced 
conventional weapons. This amend- 
ment recognized the reemergent threat 
posed by these two nations to the peace 
and stability of the Middle East, and 
thus the future stability of the post- 
cold-war world. 

Unfortunately, because of certain ar- 
cane jurisdictional restrictions con- 
cerning import sanctions, I am advised 
that certain of the provisions of that 
amendment would cause the entire 
State Department authorization bill to 
be “blue-slipped’’ in the House of Rep- 
resentative. The State Department au- 
thorization bill is an important piece 
of legislation which includes a number 
of very important foreign policy provi- 
sions. Therefore, I have agreed to mod- 
ify my amendment as follows: 

Remove the provision which would 
allow the President to suspend most-fa- 
vored-nation status for a sanctioned 
country. 

Delete the provision which would 
permit the President to suspend special 
trade privileges for a sanctioned coun- 
try which were extended pursuant to 
the Caribbean Basin Initiative or the 
General System or Preferences. 

Modify the provision giving the 
President broad authority to suspend 
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any trade agreements with a sanc- 
tioned country, by restricting that au- 
thority only to agreements which do 
not affect imports into the United 
States from that country. 

Add a section expressing the sense of 
the Senate that the sanctions stricken 
from the original amendment be re- 
stored in conference on this bill. 

Mr. President, but for the anticipated 
objections from the House Ways and 
means Committee concerning the ori- 
gin of these import sanctions, I would 
insist that the President be authorized 
to impose these sanctions in order to 
deter any foreign country from assist- 
ing Iran or Iraq in their efforts to ac- 
quire destabilizing advanced conven- 
tional weapons. 

The danger of proliferation of ad- 
vanced conventional weapons, as well 
as weapons of mass destruction, to 
countries such as Iran and Iraq is so 
great that we must bring to bear all 
available pressure on persons or coun- 
tries who assist these nations. Import 
sanctions are a very effective means of 
demonstrating to a potential prolif- 
erator the disincentives which accom- 
pany such dangerous actions. 

Mr. President, I hope the wisdom of 
the Senate in adopting the full text of 
this amendment last Friday will pre- 
vail in conference with the House. I 
strongly urge my colleagues in con- 
ference with the House to insist on the 
reinstatement of these provisions. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1324, AS MODIFIED 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, I call up 
amendment No. 1324, the Kerry-Mitch- 
ell amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, that is the pending question. 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to send a modifica- 
tion of amendment No. 1324 to the 
desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment (No. 1324), as modi- 
fied, reads as follows: 

In the amendment, on page 2, line 4, strike 
all after ‘TITLE’ and insert the following: 
SEC. 167, COST ASSESSMENT REPORT REGARD- 

ING ANY UNITED STATES PARTICI- 
PATION IN ACTION UNDER ARTICLE 
жоғ THE UNITED NATIONS СНАН- 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Except as provided in 
subsection (b), at least 15 days before— 

(1) any obligation of funds for United 
States participation in international peace 
operations, or 

(2) any vote by the Security Council to 
take action under Article 42 of the Charter of 
the United Nations which would involve the 
use of United States Armed Forces, 
the President shall submit to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations and the Committee on 
Appropriations of the Senate and the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs and the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations of the House of Rep- 
resentatives a report containing a cost as- 
sessment of the participation of the United 
States Armed Forces in those operations. 

(b) EXCEPTION.—The period for submission 
of the report specified in subsection (a) shall 
not apply if the President determines that 
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an emergency exists which prevents submis- 

sion of the report in a timely manner. 

(c) DEFINITION.—For purposes of this sec- 
tion, the term “United States participation 
in international peace operations“ means 
the use of the United States Armed Forces— 

(1) pursuant to, or consistent with, action 
taken by the Security Council under Article 
42 of the Charter of the United Nations; or 

(2) consistent with the United Nations Par- 
ticipation Act of 1945. 

SEC. 168, 9 NOTIFICATION RE- 
GARDING ANY UNITED STATES IM- 
PLEMENTATION OF ARTICLE 43 OF 
THE UNITED NATIONS CHARTER. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Except as provided іп 
subsection (b), at least 15 days before any 
agency or entity of the United States Gov- 
ernment makes available armed forces, as- 
sistance, or facilities to the United Nations 
under Article 43 of the United Nations Char- 
ter, the President shall so notify the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations and the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations of the Senate and 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs and the 
Committee on Appropriations of the House 
of Representatives. 

(b) EXCEPTION.—The period for notifying 
Congress in subsection (a) shall not apply if 
the President determines that an emergency 
exists which prevents making a notification 
in a timely manner. 

(c) DEFINITION.—For purposes of this sec- 
tion, the term assistance“ means assistance 
of any kind, including the provision of 
logistical support and the grant of rights of 
passage. 

БЕС. 169. REPORT ON UNITED NATIONS РЕАСЕ- 
KEEPING ACTIVITIES. 

Not later than 90 days after the date of en- 
actment of this Act, and each year there- 
after at the time of the President’s budget 
submission to Congress, the Secretary of 
State, after consultation with the heads of 
other relevant Federal agencies (including 
the Department of Defense), shall submit to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs of the 
House of Representatives and the Committee 
on Foreign Relations of the Senate a report 
on United States contributions to United Na- 
tions peacekeeping activities. Such report 
shall include— 

(1) the overall cost of all peacekeeping op- 
erations as of the date of the report; 

(2) the costs of each peacekeeping oper- 
ation; 

(3) the amount of United States contribu- 
tions (assessed and voluntary) on an oper- 
ation-by-operation basis; and 

(4) an assessment of the effectiveness of on- 
going peacekeeping operations, their rel- 
evance to United States national interests, 
the efforts by the United Nations to resolve 
the relevant armed conflicts, and the pro- 
jected termination dates for such operations. 
SEC. . UNITED STATES PARTICIPATION IN UNIT- 

ED NATIONS PEACEKEEPING OPER- 
ATIONS. 

(а) FINDINGS.—The Congress finds that: 

(1) the President of the United States has 
asserted that reform of United Nations 
peacekeeping operations is to be of the high- 
est national priority in furtherance of Unit- 
ed States national security objectives; 

(2) at the direction of the President of the 
United States the National Security Council 
is coordinating a comprehensive review of 
United States policy towards United Nations 
peacekeeping operations on which the Con- 
gress of the United States is to be consulted; 

(3) in cooperation with the Congress of the 
United States, the purpose of the National 
Security Council review is to reform policies 
and programs governing United States par- 
ticipation in United Nations operations; 
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(4) in conjunction with the President's re- 
view, the Majority Leader of the United 
States Senate has requested the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, the Committee on 
Armed Services, and the Senate Select Com- 
mittee on Intelligence to examine thor- 
oughly the proper role of U.S. troops in the 
post-Cold War world and the implications for 
U.S. foreign policy with the intent of enact- 
ing legislation, in cooperation with the 
President, regarding U.S. policy toward post- 
Cold War conflicts, United States involve- 
ment in peacekeeping operations, and of es- 
tablishing a process to ensure proper accom- 
modations of Legislative and Executive 
Branch prerogatives in addressing such is- 
sues; 

(5) such a process will embody sound con- 
stitutional principles and reflect the appro- 
priate roles of the President and the Con- 
gress relating to the use of United States 
Armed Forces both in unilateral and multi- 
lateral operations in order for such oper- 
ations to enjoy the support of both the Exec- 
utive and Legislative Branches and the 
American people; and 

(6) the concerned committees of jurisdic- 
tion have initiated a process of examination 
of the appropriate use of United States 
Forces. 

(b) SENSE OF CONGRESS.—Therefore, it is 
the Sense of the Congress that— 

(1) the primacy of United States national 
security interests with respect to United 
States participation in and support for Unit- 
ed Nations peacekeeping activities must be 
maintained; 

(2) congressional oversight of United Na- 
tions peacekeeping activities and other Unit- 
ed Nations activities must be strengthened; 

(3) coordination between the executive and 
legislative branches of Government regard- 
ing United States participation in and sup- 
port for United Nations peacekeeping oper- 
ations must be improved and communication 
between the two branches prompt; 

(4) the Congress should be notified in ad- 
vance of the intent to approve United Na- 
tions peacekeeping operations; 

(5) for United Nations peacekeeping oper- 
ations that would involve the participation 
of United States combat forces, such notifi- 
cation should include detailed information 
concerning command and contro] arrange- 
ments for such forces, their military mission 
and objectives, and their rules of engage- 
ment, and 

(6) United States contributions to United 
Nations peacekeeping activities must be fair 
and equitable. 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, I ask for 
approval of the amendment, as modi- 
fied. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

So the amendment (No. 
modified, was agreed to. 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HELMS. I move to lay that mo- 
tion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 


agreed to. 

THE PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no further debate, the question is on 
agreeing to the amendment. 

The amendment (No. 1323) was agreed 
to. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote. 

. KERRY. I move to lay that mo- 
tion on the table. 
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The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1351, AS MODIFIED 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, I call up 
amendment No. 1351. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
the pending question. 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, I send a 
modification to the desk. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the amendment be 
approved as modified, and the motion 
to reconsider be laid upon the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment (No. 1351), as modi- 
fied, is as follows: 

At the appropriate place in the bill, insert 
the following new section: 

SEC. . REPORT ON SANCTIONS ON VIETNAM. 

Not later than 30 days after any action to 
modify or terminate any prohibition, restric- 
tion, condition or limitation on transaction 
involving commercial sale of any good or 
technology to the Socialist Republic of Viet- 
nam, or involving the importation into the 
United States of goods or services of Viet- 
namese origin, in effect as of January 27, 1994 
under the Act of October 6, 1917 (40 Stat. 411 
et seq.) as amended, the President shall sub- 
mit a report, taking into account informa- 
tion available to the U.S. government, to the 
Senate and the House of Representatives on 
achieving the fullest possible accounting of 
U.S. personnel unaccounted for from the 
Vietnam War, including: 

(1) Progress on recovering and repatriating 
American remains from Vietnam; 

(2) progress on resolution of discrepancy 


cases; 

(3) the status of Vietnamese cooperation in 
implementing trilateral investigations with 
Laos; and 

(4) progress on accelerated efforts to obtain 
all POW/MIA related documents from Viet- 
nam. 

The amendment (No. 1351), as modi- 
fied, was agreed to. 

AMENDMENT NOS. 1344 AND 1316 WITHDRAWN 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to withdraw the 
Helms amendment Мо. 1344, and 
amendment No. 1316, currently pend- 
ing. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
LEVIN). Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

The amendments (No. 1344) and (No. 
1316) were withdrawn. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1352, AS MODIFIED 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that amendment 
No. 1352 be modified by adding the fol- 
lowing language, that I send to the 
desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment (No. 1352), as modi- 
fied, is as follows: 

At the appropriate place in the bill, insert 
the following new section: 

SEC. . W FOR COUNTER-TERROR- 


(a) ESTABLISHMENT.—There shall be within 
the Department of State a Coordinator for 
Counter-Terrorism (hereafter in this section 
referred to as the Coordinator“) who shall 
be appointed by the President, 

(b) RESPONSIBILITIES._{1) The Coordinator 
shall perform such duties and exercise such 
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power as the Secretary of State shall pre- 
scribe. 

(2) The Coordinator shall have as his prin- 
cipal duty the overall supervision (including 
oversight of policy and resources) of counter- 
terrorism activities of the Department of 
State. The Coordinator shall be the principal 
advisor to the Secretary of State on counter- 
terrorism matters and (after the Secretary, 
Deputy Secretary and the appropriate Under 
Secretary) shall be the principal counter-ter- 
rorism official within the senior manage- 
ment of the Department of State. 

(c) RANK AND STATUS.—The Coordinator 
shall have the rank and status of an Assist- 
ant Secretary. The Coordinator shall be com- 
pensated at the annual rate of basic pay in 
effect for a position at level IV of the Execu- 
tive Schedule under section 5314 of title 5, 
United States Code. 

At the appropriate place insert the follow- 
ing: 

(a) SENSE OF THE SENATE.—It is the sense 
of the Senate that there shall be in the De- 
partment of State a Deputy Assistant Sec- 
retary of State with the rank of ambassador 
whose sole responsibility shall be the day-to- 
day management of counter-terrorism ac- 
tivities in the Department of State. 

Mr. D’AMATO. Mr. President, I rise 
today to discuss the Senate passage of 
my amendment to the State Depart- 
ment authorization bill, H.R. 2333. 

The amendment I attached to the 
bill, reestablishing the Office of 
Counterterrorism, is a necessary step 
in light of the continuing threat that 
America faces from the scourge of 
international terrorism. 

While, I had hoped to maintain the 
Office’s previous status as reporting di- 
rectly to the Secretary of State, I am 
nevertheless pleased that I was able to 
come to an accommodation with the 
administration to preserve this impor- 
tant office along the lines of the pro- 
posed State Department reorganiza- 
tion. I was very concerned that the 
Counterterrorism Office would be left 
out of the picture. If this were to hap- 
pen, we would send the message that 
the fight against terrorism is no longer 
a priority. Fortunately, this will not 
happen. 

The essence of my amendment is that 
the Assistant Secretary of State for 
Counternarcotics, International Crime, 
and Counterterrorism, will also be the 
State Department’s Coordinator for 
Counterterrorism. Under him will serve 
a Deputy Assistant Secretary of State, 
who will be confirmed by the Senate at 
the rank of Ambassador. This DAS/Am- 
bassador will, as his sole responsibility, 
handle the day-to-day operations of the 
Office. Furthermore, the Secretary of 
State has committed—and will do so in 
writing—to making an appointment to 
this position to fulfill the intent of the 
sense of the Senate language of my 
amendment in regard to the DAS/Am- 
bassador position. 

The Secretary of State’s commit- 
ment to making this appointment at 
this level, will ensure the proper rank 
and status for the day-to-day oper- 
ations of the Office and provide the Of- 
fice with stature enabling it to operate 
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effectively with the other branches of 
the Government that participate in the 
counterterrorism fight. 

I am glad that we could come to 
agreement with the administration on 
this issue. I would not have wanted to 
see this Office simply disappear. Now, 
what is important is that we press on 
with the fight against terrorism, and 
work to eliminate this scourge once 
and for all. 

THE PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
is no further debate, the question is on 
agreeing to the amendment. 

The amendment (No. 1352), as modi- 
fied, was agreed to. 

YEAS AND NAYS VITIATED—AMENDMENT NO. 1329 
AND AMENDMENT NO. 1330 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to vitiate the yeas 
and nays on both Amendments No, 1329 
and No. 1330. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1330, AS MODIFIED 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I send a 
modification to the desk to Amend- 
ment No. 1330. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment is modified. 

“Тһе Amendment (No. 1330), as modi- 
fied, is as follows: 

The pending amendment is modified to 
read as follows: 

(F) WAIVER.—The president may waive 
the prohibition in section (a) if he deter- 
mined and so notifies Congress that— 

(1) it is in the national interest to do so 
and such determination must be made on a 
country by country basis every 180 days; or 

(2) the parties have submitted the dispute 
to arbitration under rules of the Convention 
for the Settlement of Investment Disputes. 

THE PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no further debate, the question is on 
agreeing to the amendment. 

The amendment (No. 1330), as modi- 
fied, was agreed to. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1329, AS AMENDED 

THE PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no further debate, the question is on 
agreeing to the underlying amendment. 

The amendment (No. 1329), as amend- 
ed, was agreed to. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote. 

Mr. KERRY. I move to lay that mo- 
tion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1290 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that it be in order 
to modify amendment 1290. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HELMS. I send a modification to 
the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
HELMS] proposes an amendment numbered 
1290, modified as follows. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that reading of the 
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amendment as modified be dispensed 
with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment, as modified, is as 
follows: 


On page 179, after line 6, insert the follow- 
ing: 

SEC. . CHINESE FLEEING COERCIVE POPU- 
LATION CONTROL POLICIES. 

(1) In numbers not to exceed those speci- 
fied in subsection (5), the Attorney General 
shall protect from deportation or exclusion 
to the People's Republic of China nationals 
of the People’s Republic of China who dem- 
onstrate a reasonable likelihood that they 
will be forced to abort a pregnancy or will be 
subjected to forced sterilization under Chi- 
nese Communist Party directives and/or gov- 
ernment directives of the People’s Republic 
of China on population or will suffer other 
severe harm for refusal to comply with such 
directives, or who demonstrate that they 
have experienced severe harm on account of 
their refusal to comply with such directives. 

(2) Nothing in this section shall be con- 
strued to preclude the Attorney General 
from deporting or excluding any national of 
the People's Republic of China to the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China if the Attorney Gen- 
eral determines that such national is inad- 
missible to the United States under Section 
212(a)(2), (3), (6)(E) (if such action were taken 
knowingly and for gain), or (9) of the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act. 

(3) The Attorney General shall, within 90 
days of enactment of this section, promul- 
gate regulations and guidelines to carry out 
the provisions of this section. 

(4) Nothing in this section shall be con- 
strued as— 

(A) Shifting the burden of providing, in 
each individual case, facts sufficient to es- 
tablish a claim within the scope of sub- 
section (1) of this section from any person 
making such claim to the Attorney General; 
or 

(B) Requiring the Attorney General to dis- 
prove such claim in the absence of proof of 
facts sufficient to establish a claim described 
in subsection (1) of this section by any per- 
son making such claim. 

(5) The number of persons receiving the 
benefit of this section shall not exceed 2,000 
applicants in any fiscal year. 

(6) The provisions of this section shall take 
effect on the date of enactment of this Act, 
and relief under this section shall be avail- 
able, in numbers not to exceed those speci- 
fied in subsection (5), to any national of the 
People’s Republic of China who is entitled to 
such relief under the provisions of this sec- 
tion notwithstanding the pendency of admin- 
istrative or judicial proceedings or appeals 
on the date of enactment of this Act, and to 
any such national whose claim arises on or 
after the date of enactment. 

(7) A person who is not deported or ex- 
cluded to the People’s Republic of China pur- 
suant to subsection (1) of this section shall 
be entitled to the same associated benefits as 
а person granted asylum under Section 208 of 
the Immigration and Nationality Act. 

(8) This section does not apply to an alien 
who has received a final conviction of an ag- 
gravated felony or who has claimed the bene- 
fit of subsection (1) solely for the purposes of 
evading the immigration laws of the United 
States. 

(9) This section shall remain in effect for a 
period of three years from its date of enact- 
ment. 
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Мг. HELMS. Мг. President, the pur- 
pose of this amendment is to provide 
relief from exclusion and/or deporta- 
tion, beyond whatever relief may be af- 
forded under the refugee and asylum 
provisions of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, to persons who can show 
that they have a well founded fear of 
persecution for refusal to submit to 
forced abortion or sterilization under 
the coercive population control pro- 
gram now in force in the People’s Re- 
public of China, or that they have actu- 
ally undergone such persecution or 
been forced to undergo such a proce- 
dure. 

As originally drafted, our amend- 
ment would have accomplished this 
purpose by clarifying the statutory def- 
inition of refugee. There are, however, 
sincere people who have expressed res- 
ervations about cluttering up the basic 
definition of refugee with references to 
particular types of cases. So we have 
agreed to a substitute amendment 
which does not say anything one way 
or the other about whether these peo- 
ple are refugees but which provides sep- 
arate and additional protection under a 
different provision of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act. 

There is an extremely strong case 
that people facing persecution for re- 
sistance to the coercive population 
control program are refugees within 
the definition of the act. The PRC re- 
gime treats these people not as ordi- 
nary lawbreakers but as its political 
and ideological enemies. The imme- 
diate former general counsel of INS is- 
sued a legal opinion to the effect that 
such persons are refugees on the 
ground of political opinion imputed to 
them by the persecutors. The three im- 
mediate former Attorneys General 
have officially ordered that these peo- 
ple be protected under the asylum law, 
and the present Attorney General has 
specifically declined to recede from 
this position. Forced abortion and 
forced sterilization under a program 
such as that of the PRC has recently 
been held to be persecution on account 
of political opinion in an excellent de- 
cision by Judge Ellis of the U.S. Dis- 
trict Court for the Eastern District of 
Virginia. The present amendment does 
not subtract anything from these argu- 
ments. Rather, it simply provides addi- 
tional protection for a specified num- 
ber of persons, beyond those who may 
be granted asylum or refugee status. 

Mr. President, it is my understanding 
that there is no intention to make the 
burden of proof under this section ei- 
ther higher or lower than the current 
standard for asylum and refugee appli- 
cants. That is, in order to get such per- 
secution the applicant must prove by a 
preponderance of the evidence both 
that he or she subjectively fears such 
persecution, and that there is an objec- 
tive basis for the fear—that is, that a 
reasonable person in the applicant’s 
situation would have such a fear. 
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The statute provides a numerical 
limit for persons who may be afforded 
protection under this section. There is 
no reason to expect that this will 
present a practical problem. Despite 
wildly inaccurate news reports of many 
thousands of people being granted asy- 
lum because they fear the coercive pop- 
ulation control program, the number 
has never been more than a few hun- 
dred per year. Of course, people who 
are granted asylum or refugee status 
under existing law are not included in 
the numerical limit under this section. 
Mr. President, I am not one to believe 
in opening the floodgates to anyone 
who wants to come live in the United 
States for any reason, but there are 
some things Americans just will not 
do. One of these things is to force peo- 
ple back to places where they reason- 
ably fear that they will face gruesome 
tortures. If the number of valid claim- 
ants should ever exceed the numerical 
limit, I would hope and expect that our 
Government would not forcibly repatri- 
ate these valid claimants, but would 
find some other solution, such as reset- 
tlement in safe countries other than 
the United States. 


Finally, Mr. President, news reports 
from China indicate that the 118 people 
we sent back a few days ago, despite 
assurance that they would not be im- 
prisoned, are now in prison and that 
many of them face indefinite terms of 
incarceration. The reports also cite 
evidence of beatings and various other 
kinds of harsh treatment. These people 
have committed no crime except to es- 
cape from China and to seek asylum in 
the United States. Our asylum regula- 
tions provide that asylum officers and 
immigration judges give due consider- 
ation to evidence that the government 
of the applicant’s country of national- 
ity or last habitual residence рег- 
secutes its nationals or residents if 
they leave the country without author- 
ization or seek asylum in another 
country, 8 СЕН 208.13(0)(2)(В)(11). I 
trust that this dramatic new evidence 
will be taken into account. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the following materials be in- 
serted in the RECORD: 


First, an article from the Washington 
Post, December 22, 1993. 


Second, a letter from Grover Joseph 
Rees, the immediate former general 
counsel of the Immigration and Natu- 
ralization Service. 


Third, a document entitled ‘‘Resist- 
ance to the PRC Population Control 
Policy as Political Dissent.” 


Fourth, a document entitled Dis- 
proportionately Severe Punishment.” 


There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 
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[From the Washington Post, Dec. 22, 1993] 
CHINA PLANS TO RESTRICT ‘INFERIOR’ 
BIRTHS—COMPULSORY ABORTIONS, STERI- 
LIZATION AIM AT ‘HEIGHTENING STANDARDS’ 
(By Steven Mufson) 


BEIJING, Dec. 21—China will use abortions, 
sterilization and marriage bans to “avoid 
new births of inferior quality and heighten 
the standards of the whole population,” the 
official New China News Agency said Mon- 
day. 

The measures will be aimed at restricting 
reproduction by people likely to pass on con- 
genital illnesses or defects to their children, 
the agency said. It added that the births of 
more than 10 million people with such de- 
fects could have been prevented. 

China’s population policy has drawn exten- 
sive international criticism with its one- 
child-per-family rule and allegations of coer- 
cion in enforcing it. But the new measures 
appear to go far beyond normal family plan- 
ning standards, 

In New York, a spokesman for the U.N. 
Population Fund said the agency had only 
heard of the measure from Chinese news re- 
ports and could not comment on it directly. 
But spokesman Alex Marshall said: “Іп prin- 
ciple we are against any form of compulsion 
with respect to family planning. Family 
planning must be voluntary, and that has no 
qualifying clauses to 16.” 

In Washington, State Department observ- 
ers said they had seen no indication China 
was contemplating such a program. Abortion 
in China is a sensitive issue for the Clinton 
administration, which is keeping a close eye 
on human rights issues. “We would take а 
very dim view of this kind of abortion pro- 
gram, if it comes into being,” a State De- 
partment official said. 

Under draft legislation titled “Оп Eugenics 
and Health Protection” submitted to the Na- 
tional People’s Congress, people with hepa- 
titis, venereal disease or mental illness will 
be barred from marrying, the news agency 
said. 

Pregnant women diagnosed as having cer- 
tain infectious diseases or abnormal fetuses 
“will be advised to halt the pregnancy,” the 
agency said. The draft bill says married cou- 
ples with those illnesses or mental disabil- 
ities “should have themselves sterilized," it 
added. 

Once legislation reaches the draft stage 
and is submitted to the National People’s 
Congress, approval is usually automatic. 

In the United States and many other coun- 
tries, prospective parents may test for con- 
genital defects and they often abort fetuses 
as a result of those tests, but such decisions 
are left to individuals and are not matters of 
government policy. 

The Public Health Ministry did not spell 
out how the measures would be imple- 
mented, but the impact could be widespread. 
A large portion of the population carries the 
hepatitis virus, often contracted from eating 
contaminated food or using contaminated 
needles. In addition, there are 10.2 million 
mentally disabled people in China, the gov- 
ernment-run People’s Daily reported today. 

Citing the annual birth of 300,000 to 460,000 
congenitally disabled children yearly, Public 
Health Minister Chen Min Zhang told the 
National People’s Congress standing com- 
mittee that there is an urgent need to reduce 
abnormal births. 

“If this situation continues, it will be a 
very heavy burden to Chinese economic con- 
struction and a big burden to the state as 
well as bring disaster to thousands and mil- 
lions of families and result in a drop in the 
quality standards of the population.“ Chen 
said, according to the People’s Daily. 
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Іп the poor northwestern province of 
Gansu, there already is a mandatory steri- 
lization law for the mentally retarded. Local 
officials have said their goal is to quickly 
sterilize most of the 260,000 mentally re- 
tarded residents there. 

China has come under international criti- 
cism for its strict policy limiting most fami- 
lies to one child. That policy, pursued since 
1979, has lowered the birthrate below levels 
needed to replace the population. The rate 
fell to 18,24 births per thousand people іп 
1992, about half the 1970 level. 

China has insisted that stringent measures 
are needed in a country of nearly 1.2 billion 
people so that population growth does not 
outstrip the nation’s economy. The govern- 
ment has noted that China has 22 percent of 
the world's population but only 7 percent of 
its arable land. 

Many family planning and human rights 
groups have raised concerns over the coer- 
cion used to enforce the policy, citing re- 
ports of forced abortions, sterilizations and 
infanticide. 

The Chinese news agency said the draft bill 
“does not state whether China will adopt eu- 
thanasia to eliminate congenitally abnormal 
children, saying that the international com- 
munity has not come to a conclusion on that 
Issue.“ 

ST. MARY'S UNIVERSITY, 
January 27, 1994. 
Hon, JESSE HELMS, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, DC. 

DEAR SENATOR HELMS: This is in response 
to an inquiry from your staff about concerns 
that have been raised respecting refugee sta- 
tus for persons fleeing forced abortions and 
sterilizations. 

First, with respect to the 6500 PRC nation- 
als who are said to have applied for asylum 
status during 1993: I had not heard this sta- 
tistic, but 16 is hardly the floodgate“ that 
opponents of refugee status were predicting 
earlier in the year. It is a tiny fraction of the 
many thousands of asylum applications re- 
ceived during the year, although a country 
with about 20% of the world’s population and 
one of its most repressive governments 
might be expected to generate a substantial 
percentage of such applications. 

It is also important to remember that sev- 
eral thousand applications during a year 
typically result in only a few hundred actual 
grants of asylum during the year. For in- 
stance, in 1992 there were 1911 applications 
from illegal immigrants in deportation and 
exclusion proceedings and another 3464 ‘‘af- 
firmative’’ applications to INS Asylum Offi- 
cers from persons who were not in proceed- 
ings, presumably because they were living 
here legally. Yet the total number of grants 
in both categories was only 654—even though 
INS was then treating credible claims of per- 
secution based on resistance to the popu- 
lation control program as giving rise to eli- 
gibility for asylum. 

In response to the argument that no legis- 
lation is necessary because the Executive 
Order is still being enforced so as to protect 
valid claims based on the PRC population 
control policy, this is simply untrue. The 
Board of Immigration Appeals has stated in 
several decisions that neither the Executive 
Order nor the interim regulations require it 
to reverse its Chang decision, which treated 
the population control program as just an- 
other routine law enforcement measure 
which will not give rise to valid refugee 
claims except in the most extraordinary cir- 
cumstances. Both the Board and many immi- 
gration judges continue to cite the Chang ra- 
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tionale as a basis for routinely denying asy- 
lum claims based on forced abortion or steri- 
lization, even when the applicant’s testi- 
mony is found credible. 

Finally, it is shocking to hear the PRC 
population control program—in which 
women are sometimes dragged kicking and 
screaming to undergo late-term abortions, 
and in which more routine punishments in- 
clude fines of several times the per capita 
annual income and destruction of the family 
home—compared to family planning pro- 
grams in India and Singapore. If I recall cor- 
rectly, India experimented briefly and spo- 
radically with forced sterilizations (although 
never with forced abortions) about fifteen 
years ago, before learning that popular re- 
sistance to such measures made then unten- 
able for a government that is not prepared to 
rule by terror. The argument about Singa- 
pore is apparently that if you have too many 
children you will not be able to get a large 
enough apartment. Although there is no tell- 
ing what people will argue, I cannot imagine 
as asylum claim on this basis ever being 
granted. 

Similarly, it is certainly true that single 
young men have applied for asylum on the 
ground that they may someday want to 
marry and have children. At least during my 
tenure as General Counsel of INS, however, 
we routinely opposed such claims as too 
speculative, and I am unaware of any such 
claim having been granted. 

The only case I know in which an unmar- 
ried man had a meritorious asylum claim 
based on resistance to the population control 
program was the case of a young man who 
had been living with his financee in the 
equivalent of a common-law marriage. They 
had announced their wedding banquet, and 
she had become pregnant. She was ordered to 
have a late abortion. When she refused, she 
was physically forced to undergo the oper- 
ation—during which she died. The asylum 
applicant, overcome with grief and anger, 
confronted the government official who had 
ordered the abortion. This confrontation re- 
sulted in various forms of persecution, as a 
result of which the applicant fled China. The 
immigration judge who heard his asylum 
case found his testimony to be credible and 
expressed great sympathy, but denied asy- 
lum on the case of Chang. In one of my last 
official acts as INS General Counsel, I fileda 
brief supporting his appeal and urging the 
Board to overrule Chang. I left the govern- 
ment soon thereafter and never learned the 
result of the appeal, but I do know that the 
Board reaffirmed Chang instead of over- 
ruling it, so my guess is that this young man 
has been denied asylum 

I hope this information is helpful. 

Sincerely, 
GROVER JOSEPH REES III, 
Visiting Scholar Center for 
International Legal Studies. 
RESISTANCE TO THE PRC POPULATION 
CONTROL POLICY AS POLITICAL DISSENT 

“Ап applicant must show that he has а 
fear of persecution for holding [political] 
opinions. This presupposes that the appli- 
cant holds opinions not tolerated by the au- 
thorities, which are critical of their policies 
or methods. It also presupposes that such 
opinions have come to the notice of the au- 
thorities or are attributed by them to the appli- 
cant.“ United Nations High Commissioner 
for Refugees, Handbook on Procedures for 
Determining Refugee Status 180 (1992 ed.) 
(emphasis supplied). 

“Whether political opinion is actually held 
or implied makes little difference where the 
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alien’s life is equally at risk.“ Desir v. 
Iichert, 840 F.2d 723, 729 (9th Cir. 1988). ‘‘{I)t is 
irrelevant whether a victim actually pos- 
sesses any of these opinions as long as the 
government believes that he does.“ Hernan- 
de2z-Ortiz у. INS, 777 F.2d 509, 517 (9th Cir. 
1985). 

“To refuse to control fertility or to en- 
courage others to refuse is sometimes treat- 
ed as a crime against the state. * * * Most 
married people of reproductive age in China 
must control their fertility to avoid being 
guilty of an ideological offense in the eyes of 
the government. Those who would rather not 
practice birth control find that they must do 
so, ог at least pretend to, in order to avoid 
political reprisals.” Judith Banister, China's 
Changing Population 200 (Stanford 1987) 
(hereinafter ‘‘Banister’’). 

“Chinese officials view this opposition [to 
forced abortion and sterilization] as political 
dissent and are determined to suppress it 
even if it means violating fundamental 
human rights.“ Brief of Amicus Curiae Law- 
yers Committee for Human Rights, Matter of 
M-, #428 760 748 (ВІА 1989) at 4. 

Planned parenthood work, like other 
work, also suffered from interference and 
sabotage by Lin Piao and the ‘gang of four.“ 
Lin Piao, the ‘gang of four,’ and their fol- 
lowers incited anarchism in marriage and 
childbirth." Foreign Broadcast Information 
Service Daily Report—People’s Republic of 
China, Vol. I., 239 (July 13, 1978): E 10. We 
must expose and deal resolute blows at class 
enemies who sabotage planned parenthood,” 
Id. at 135 (August 7, 1978): G4. 

“(FjJamily planning must be understood as 
the implementation of party discipline and 
state law.“ Director of State Family Plan- 
ning Commission, quoted in Jiankang Bao 
(Health Gazette, Beijing), Feb. 27, 1983: 1. 

“Recently, (Secretary-General of the Chi- 
nese Communist Party] Comrade Hu 
Yaobang pointed out that the work of popu- 
lation control should ‘rely first on political 
mobilization, second on law, and third on 
technical measures.“ Hebel Provincial 
Telephone Meeting on Family Planning,” 
Department of Commerce, Joint Publica- 
tions Research Service 83105 (Mar. 21, 1983). 
[Technical measures“ is a euphemism for 
required sterilization, abortion, and IUD in- 
sertion. Banister, supra, at 201.] 

DISPROPORTIONATELY SEVERE 
PUNISHMENT 


“Disciplinary measures against those who 
violate the policy include stiff fines (up to 
the equivalent of $4,000 in some parts of 
China), withholding of social services, demo- 
tion, and other administrative punishments, 
including loss of employment. Unpaid fines 
have sometimes resulted in confiscation or 
destruction of personal property.“ Depart- 
ment of State, Country Reports on Human 
Rights Practices for 1992; 544 (1993). 

Under China's complex quota system for 
births, local family planning officials wanted 
Ms. Li to give birth in 1992 rather than 1993. 
So on Dec. 30, when she was seven months 
pregnant, they took her to an unsanitary 
first aid station and ordered the doctor to in- 
duce early labor. Ms. Li's family pleaded, the 
doctor protested, but the family planning 
workers insisted. The result: the baby died 
after nine hours, and 23-year-old Ms. Li is in- 
capacitated.’’ Kristof, China's Crackdown 
on Births: A Stunning, and Harsh, Success," 
N.Y. Times, April 25, 1993: Al (hereinafter 
China's Crackdown“). 

“Typically, local cadres swoop down on 
each village once or twice a year, taking all 
the women who have already had children to 
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а nearby clinic. There they are fitted with 
IUDs or else undergo sterilization. Some 
women manage to get pregnant again before 
they are sterilized; others flee the village on 
the day they are supposed to go to the clinic. 
When the authorities discover an unauthor- 
ized pregnancy, they normally apply a daily 
dose of threats and brow-beating. 

“Some women buckle and accept an abor- 
tion, while many others simply flee to a rel- 
ative’s village, returning only after the child 
is born. In such cases, fines equivalent to 
hundreds or even thousands of dollars—per 
capita income in the countryside last year 
was $135—are imposed. Peasants in many dif- 
ferent provinces say homes are routinely 
knocked down if the fine is not paid.“ Chi- 
na's Crackdown, N.Y. Times, Apr. 25, 1993: 
А12. f 

Alfter the baby came, a brigade from the 
township knocked down his house. The team 
also confiscated his wooden thrasher, used to 
prepare the rice after it is harvested. Mr. 
Luo said his family had to live in the hills 
until they could borrow straw to rebuild the 
house. ‘They often take things, your fur- 
niture, your cow, your pig, your chickens, 
your preserved meat,’ said a 35-year-old 
woman in another Guizho Province village. 
‘If you get sterilized, they take your stuff, 
and if you don't get sterilized, they beat you. 
Some people have been beaten badly, family 
members and women,’ she added. ‘They take 
electric batons and they hit whomever they 
see.“ WuDunn, “Births Punished by Fines, 
Beating, or Ruined Ногпе,” N.Y. Times, Apr. 
25, 1993; А12. 

“I have been allowed to accompany 10 Chi- 
nese government employees who make up 
one of the ‘task forces’ that have been dis- 
patched to hundreds of villages in a northern 
county. Their purpose is to make all the 
women who are expecting a second or later 
baby have abortions, and then be sterilized." 
Liu Vin, China's Wanted Children,“ London 
Independent, Sept. 11, 1991 (hereinafter Chi- 
na's Wanted Children“). 

“The families whose women escaped the 
raid were warned that if they did not go to 
the abortion centre within a week, their 
houses would be pulled down. This was no 
bluff. On the way back from the raid, I saw 
six collapsed houses. No family in the village 
is allowed to provide shelter for the people 
whose houses have been destroyed.“ China's 
Wanted Children, supra. 

“Security officers in a Chinese province 
(Hunan) forced at least 21 women to have 
abortions last month to meet family plan- 
ning quotas, [Hong Kong’s Ming Pao, а 
leading Chinese language newspaper’’] re- 
ported yesterday." San Francisco Chronicle, 
Nov. 14, 1991; А15. 

From 1979 to 1982 any second or higher 
order births that happened in spite of gov- 
ernment pressure were met with escalating 
punishments designed to impoverish the of- 
fending couple for at least fourteen years if 
not for life. This repression continued to 
mount, until in mid-1982 official, statements 
clarified that local government officials 
must not permit a couple to have a second or 
third birth and then impose the economic 
sanctions, Rather, local officials must pre- 
vent conceptions of second or higher order 
children, and when that fails are required to 
see to it that women have abortions.” Judith 
Banister, China’s Changing Population 200 
(Stanford 1987) (hereinafter ‘‘Banister’’). 

“Forced abortion at late pregnancy was 
the worst of all. One time we caught a preg- 
nant woman with her baby due in only one 
week. Right after she was pulled into the 
car, she was held by several men and a lethal 
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injection was given to kill the unborn baby 
before abortion.” Jian-Hua Lin. Poverty 
Relief Team’ to Catch Women in Country- 
side: A Story from a Birth Control Officer,“ 
Chi-Am Daily News, Sept. 11-12, 1992. 

“Rural family planning committees wield 
awesome powers. Not only do they decide the 
year when a couple may have a child within 
the annual birth quota, but they can impose 
fines equivalent to two to three years' wages 
for those who flout the regulations. Parents 
who violate the one-child policy automati- 
cally lose their rights to free education, 
state subsidies, and other privileges.” 
Schmetzer, Chinese Beat Men Who Flout 
Abortion Laws,“ San Francisco Examiner, 
Mar. 29, 1991. 

“[T]he husbands were marched one by one 
into an empty room, ordered to strip naked 
and lie face down on the floor. ‘They were 
then beaten on their bare buttocks with a 
cane ав many times as the number of days 
their wives had been pregnant.’ ... A 
woman whose husband was out of town also 
consented to an abortion after being threat- 
ened with a flogging.” Schmetzer, supra, 
(quoting Chinese news accounts). 

“Nowhere is this dark side of family plan- 
ning more evident than in Dongguan, [in 
Guandong Province). Here, abortion posses 
scoured the countryside in the spring of 1981, 
rounding up women in rice paddies and 
thatched roof houses. Expectant mothers, in- 
cluding many in their last trimester, were 
trussed, handcuffed, herded into hog cages 
and delivered by the truckload to the operat- 
ing tables of rural clinics, according to eye- 
witness accounts.“ Weisskopf, One Couple, 
One Child.“ Washington Post, Jan. 7, 1985: Al 
(hereinafter “One Couple, One Child”). 

“Party chief Huang Zhigao of Double 
Bridge Village in the southwestern province 
of Sichuan acknowledged the practice of 
‘helping’ pregnant women to the clinic if 
they refuse to go on their own. As an exam- 
ple, he cited the story of a 32-year-old 
woman named Li who had a baby girl and be- 
came pregnant again in the hope of having a 
boy. After numerous visits to her home by 
‘persuasion groups’ proved unsuccessful, 
eight activists appeared at her doorstep one 
morning and told Li, then four months preg- 
nant, ‘you don’t go to the clinic willingly, 
we'll take you,’ according to Huang. “Тһе 
woman struggled and started crying when 
they started taking her by the arms,’ re- 
called Huang, ‘She was dragged about 50 
yards and finally gave in.“ One Couple, One 
Child, supra. 

In the Inner Mongolian capital of Hohhot 
. . - hospital doctors practice what amounts 
to infanticide by a different name, according 
to a Hohhot surgeon who would not allow his 
name to be used for fear of reprisals. After 
inducing labor, he said, doctors routinely 
smash the baby’s skull with forceps as it 
emerges from the womb. In some cases, he 
added, newborns are killed by injecting 
formaldehyde into the soft spot of the head.” 
One Couple, One Child, supra. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, the 
sponsors’ modification to this amend- 
ment greatly improves it, in my view. 

The original amendment would have 
modified the Refugee Act to provide 
special treatment to а particular 
group. For all the reasons I expressed 
this morning as we debated the Lau- 
tenberg amendment, I strongly oppose 
changing the definition of “refugee” as 
it is stated in the Refugee Act of 1980. 

That is the U.N. definition. It is the 
international definition that most ref- 
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ugee receiving companies use. I don’t 
believe it should be tampered with 
solely in order to provide special bene- 
fits for particular groups. 

This modification does not do that. 
Rather, it forbids the deportation or 
exclusion of persons who can dem- 
onstrate that they will be severely 
punished for refusal to comply with 
China's population control policies. 

This modification also will provide 
for the sunset of these special provi- 
sions in 3 years and it limits the num- 
ber who may receive the benefit to 
2,000 per year. 

I continue to oppose ‘‘special’’ treat- 
ment for special“ groups, even when 
it does not modify the refugee defini- 
tion. The whole purpose and ideal of 
the Refugee Act of 1980 was to get us 
away from providing special treatment 
to special groups. Our refugee policy 
should be evenhanded. It should pro- 
vide equal protection to those who 
qualify. 

As I said, this modification is a sub- 
stantial improvement and I thank the 
sponsors for the changes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no further debate, the question is on 
agreeing to the amendment. 

The amendment (No. 1290), as modi- 
fied, was agreed to. 

AMENDMENT WITHDRAWN—AMENDMENT NO. 1353 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that amendment 
No. 1353 be withdrawn. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1343, AS MODIFIED 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I send a 
modification to amendment No. 1343 to 
the desk and ask for its immediate con- 
sideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
HELMS] proposes an amendment numbered 
1343, as modified. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that reading of the 
amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment as modified is as fol- 
lows: 

At the appropriate place in the bill, add 
the following new section— 

“SEC. . REPORT ОМ DISMANTLEMENT OF NU- 
CLEAR WEAPONS OF THE FORMER 
SOVIET UNION. 

(a) REPORT.—In the report required by Sec- 
tion 1207 of Title XII, PL 103-160 and due on 
April 30, 1994, to be submitted to the Presi- 
dent, as prepared by the Secretaries of State 
and Defense in consultation with the Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency and the 
Central Intelligence Agency, shall include 
the following: 

(i) The anticipated timetable for dis- 
mantlement of the former Soviet Union nu- 
clear and chemical weapons and the status of 
stocks and production capacity in the Rus- 
sian Federation, Ukraine, Kazakhstan and 
Belarus and how appropriated funds are 
being used to effect this purpose; 
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(ii) The cost of each activity carried out to 
date, as well as each projected activity; 

(iii) The United States agency or host 
country agency responsible for each element 
of the project; 

(iv) Obstacles that might hinder the effec- 
tive use of U.S. funds in dismantling nuclear 
and chemical weapons in each of the four nu- 
clear republics of the former Soviet Union 
and recommendations for overcoming these 
obstacles; 

(v) The specific impact of U.S. funds on the 
pace and quality of nuclear and chemical 
weapons dismantlement in each of the four 
republics; 

(vi) A classified appendix detailing actual 
reduction in weapons and capabilities as a 
result of the expenditure of U.S. funds.” 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, rather 
than run the risk of having some error 
discovered too late, I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum while we check with 
the clerks on the numbers of some of 
these amendments because there has 
been a flurry of them. I do not want to 
put the clerks in an untenable position 
and I do not want to be in one myself. 

I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. ) 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, regular 
order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question occurs on the passage of 
amendment 1343, as modified. 

The amendment (No. 1343), as modi- 
fied, was agreed to. 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote. 

Mr. HELMS. I move to lay that mo- 
tion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, I believe 
if Iam correct, and my good colleague 
in arms here, that we have now taken 
care of the large number of amend- 
ments which were on the list at 6 
o’clock, leaving us with only 1 amend- 
ment to vote on tomorrow morning, 
and then with final passage. 

Before propounding a unanimous- 
consent request—let me just propound 
it. I think that is better to get it out of 
the way and we will get locked in here. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the Sen- 
ate resumes consideration of S. 1281, at 
11 a.m. tomorrow morning, the Senate, 
without any intervening action or de- 
bate vote on or any relation to Senator 
Lorr's amendment No. 1315; that the 
Helms amendment No. 1316 be with- 
drawn upon the granting of this con- 
sent agreement; that immediately 
upon the disposition of the Lott 
amendment No. 1915, S. 1281 be read a 
third time; that the House companion, 
H.R. 2333, be discharged from the For- 
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eign Relations Committee and the Sen- 
ate proceed to its immediate consider- 
ation; that all after the enacting clause 
be stricken and the text of S. 1281, as 
amended, be substituted in lieu thereof 
and the Senate vote on final passage of 
H.R. 2333, as amended; that the Senate 
insist on its amendment, request a con- 
ference with the House on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses and the 
Chair be authorized to appoint con- 
ferees; that the preceding all occur 
without intervening action or debate; 
and that upon disposition of H.R. 2333, 
S. 1281 be indefinitely postponed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

PROVISIONS RELATING TO THE TAIWAN 
RELATIONS ACT 

Mr. BAUCUS. Mr. President, I rise to 
discuss the provision in this bill relat- 
ing to the Taiwan Relations Act and 
the 1982 Sino-United States Joint Com- 
munique, announced in Shanghai by 
the Reagan administration and the 
Government of the People’s Republic of 
China. While we will not consider a 
floor amendment relevant to the provi- 
sion, it is a critical issue and one which 
I hope the conference committee will 
consider very carefully. 

Secretary of State Warren Chris- 
topher today sent me the following let- 
ter explaining his views on the provi- 
sion. I ask unanimous consent that it 
be included at this point in the 
RECORD. He makes some important 
points, which I think deserve our re- 
view. 

The provision declares that the Tai- 
wan Relations Act of 1979 supersedes 
the Shanghai Communique. Using the 
term “supersedes” implies that the 
provision repeals the communique—not 
only our statement of policy on arms 
sales, but the Chinese Government’s 
commitment to peaceful resolution of 
the Taiwan issue as well. The Sec- 
retary raises a serious question about 
whether this action would risk under- 
mining the present relatively peaceful 
situation in the Strait of Taiwan. 

That is a long-term consideration. 
We should also consider the short term, 
because Sino-American relations are 
today at a critical point. With only 4 
months to go before we reach a deci- 
sion on renewing China's most-favored- 
nation tariff status, repealing the 
Shanghai Communique risks an unnec- 
essary dispute with the Chinese Gov- 
ernment. It is quite conceivable that 
opening this dispute would embolden 
and give credibility to factions within 
the Chinese Government who oppose 
taking the steps on human rights cited 
in the President’s Executive order of 
May 28, 1993. 

The provision does raise a serious 
point about the supremacy of the Tai- 
wan Relations Act’s legal requirements 
over the policy statement of the com- 
munique. The act requires us to meet 
Taiwan’s legitimate security needs, 
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and I strongly support that require- 
ment. However, the Secretary address- 
es this in his letter. By reaffirming 
that the Taiwan Relations Act takes 
legal precedence over the communique, 
he implicitly states that, while the 
Shanghai Communique and the Taiwan 
Relations Act do not now conflict with 
one another, should they ever come 
into conflict we would proceed under 
the act. 

Finally, there are some aspects of 
our Taiwan policy which I believe we 
should review. For example, we avoid 
official contact with leaders of the Tai- 
wanese Government. This is a damag- 
ing and irrational policy. They are 
democratically elected leaders of our 
sixth largest trading partner, and re- 
fusing to speak with them serves nei- 
ther our economic nor political inter- 
ests. I also find the policy simply em- 
barrassing, and we should end it as 
soon as possible. 

However, proceeding to repeal the 
communique through legislation is a 
very risky step. I would hope the con- 
ference committee considers the points 
the Secretary raises in his letter very 
seriously. 

THE SECRETARY OF STATE, 
Washington, DC, January 31, 1994. 
Hon. MAX BAUCUS, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, DC. 

DEAR SENATOR BAUCUS: Thank you for your 
continuing interest in our China policy and 
the effects of Section 707 of S. 1281, which 
would amend the Taiwan Relations Act on 
the issue of arms sales to Taiwan. I am 
strongly opposed to this amendment. By de- 
claring that the Taiwan Relations Act su- 
регвейев” the 1982 Joint Communique be- 
tween the United States and the People’s Re- 
public of China, this amendment would risk 
undermining the foundation of the peace and 
stability we have helped create in the Tai- 
wan Strait over the last fourteen years. 

Furthermore, there is no reason to pass 
such an amendment. The 1982 Communique 
does not in any way detract from our com- 
mitment in the Taiwan Relations Act to pro- 
vide for Taiwan's security. Each Administra- 
tion, including this one, has affirmed that 
the Taiwan Relations Act takes legal prece- 
dence over the 1982 Communique. The Tai- 
wan Relations Act is the law of the land; the 
1982 Communique is a statement of policy. 
The two are complementary and serve the 
same basic objective—the peaceful resolu- 
tion of the Taiwan issue. This Administra- 
tion is fully meeting, and will continue to 
meet, its commitments in providing for Tai- 
wan's legitimate defense needs. 

In sum, the Sino-American Communiques, 
including the 1982 Communique, and the Tai- 
wan Relations Act have, through the admin- 
istrations of both political parties, formed 
the framework for peace and stability in the 
Taiwan Strait for two decades. It is not in 
the interests of the United States to disman- 
tle it. 

Thank you again for your interest in this 
issue. 

Sincerely, 
WARREN CHRISTOPHER. 
STATE DEPARTMENT REORGANIZATION—BUREAU 
FOR REFUGEE PROGRAMS 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, as my 

colleagues know, I have long been an 
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advocate for refugees around the world. 
Having just returned from Southeast 
Asia, I feel reinforced in my commit- 
ment to the refugee cause. Thus, I rise 
today to voice my concerns about the 
reorganization of the Bureau for Refu- 
gee Programs which is included in the 
authorization bill before us. 

The State Department’s reorganiza- 
tion plan creates a new Assistant Sec- 
retary position to head the new Bureau 
of Population, Refugees and Migration. 
It abolishes the position of the Ambas- 
sador at Large and Coordinator for Ref- 
ugee Affairs, and transfers the respon- 
sibilities of the coordinator for popu- 
lation affairs to this new Bureau. While 
I am a strong supporter of population 
programs, I am concerned that by com- 
bining population, refugees, and migra- 
tion, the emphasis on refugees will be 
diminished. 

The Bureau for Refugee Programs 
was created in 1979 when it became ap- 
parent that refugee affairs were not 
getting the focus needed under the 
combined Bureau of Human Rights and 
Humanitarian Affairs. Since 1979, this 
Bureau has served to highlight the 
critical importance of overseas refugee 
assistance and U.S. admissions, and 
has for years been the central advocate 
for humane and effective refugee poli- 
cies. I am concerned that this new 
combination with population policy 
will lessen the visibility of a Bureau 
that has played a critical role in oper- 
ating the refugee program. 

In a recent report released by the 
U.N. High Commissioner for Refugees, 
the current worldwide refugee popu- 
lation is estimated at 18.2 million—up 
from 11 million just 10 years ago. Al- 
though the number of refugees in 
Southeast Asia has decreased, signifi- 
cant numbers of refugees are in crisis 
in the former Yugoslavia, Haiti, and 
throughout Africa. Clearly, refugee is- 
sues are as important today as they 
were in 1979, when the Bureau for Refu- 
gee Programs was created. Any dimin- 
ished role on refugee issues would be a 
tragic mistake. 

I considered introducing an amend- 
ment to the pending legislation to re- 
tain the status quo by reinstating the 
Bureau of Refugee Programs. In fact, 
during the last few days I have had sev- 
eral conversations with State Depart- 
ment Counselor Tim Wirth expressing 
my concern about this new combina- 
tion. During those conversations, I was 
assured by Counselor Wirth that the 
President will appoint the current Sen- 
ior Deputy Assistant Secretary for Ref- 
ugee Programs, Phyllis Oakley, to head 
the new Bureau of Population, Refu- 
gees and Migration. Although Ms. Oak- 
ley’s refugee background is limited to 
her short tenure at the Bureau for Ref- 
ugee Programs, she is a distinguished 
senior foreign service officer who has 
expressed her commitment to refugee 
affairs. It is my hope that she will use 
this opportunity to continue as a 
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strong advocate for refugees—a popu- 
lation without a constituency. 

I have decided not to propose this 
amendment because I respect the right 
of the executive branch to manage its 
agencies. I intend, however, to keep a 
careful watch over this new reorganiza- 
tion. It is a critical time for refugees 
around the world and the United States 
cannot afford to play a lesser role in 
the humanitarian protection of these 
individuals. 

IN SUPPORT OF AMENDMENT 1299 

Mr. BINGAMAN. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate the support of Senator KERRY 
and Senator HELMS for the amendment 
adopted last Friday by unanimous con- 
sent on providing notice to the Con- 
gress on certain events involving the 
Missile Technology Control Regime. I 
want to briefly use this opportunity to 
explain the background of the amend- 
ment. This would have been done on 
Friday, but the person staffing this 
matter for me slipped on the ice out- 
side his home, injured his back, and 
stayed home to recover. Therefore my 
statement did not get entered in the 
RECORD when amendment 1299 was 
adopted. 

Mr. President, this is a very simple 
provision. It follows up on concerns 
which several of us expressed to the ad- 
ministration last summer with regard 
to any move to decontrol space launch 
vehicle technology within the Missile 
Technology Control Regime. In the fis- 
cal year 1994 Defense authorization 
bill, Congress adopted a sense-of-the- 
Congress resolution, section 1614, 
which Senator MCCAIN, Senator GLENN, 
and I had offered during Senate debate 
on the bill and which Congressman KYL 
offered during House debate on that 
bill. That resolution supported a strict 
interpretation of the MTCR by the 
United States concerning the inability 
to distinguish space launch vehicle 
technology from missile technology 
and the inability to safeguard space 
launch vehicle technology in a manner 
that would provide timely warning of 
the diversion of such technology to 


military purposes. 
The Vice President and other admin- 


istration officials gave a fair hearing 
to our views on this matter. But to be 
honest, I was disappointed with the 
policy announced last September 27 be- 
cause, while it made it clear that we 
thought new space launch vehicle pro- 
grams were uneconomic and posed pro- 
liferation dangers, it held out the pos- 
sibility we would in rare instances on a 
case-by-case basis approve SLV co- 
operation with our MTCR partners, be- 
yond the cooperation with the Euro- 
pean Space Agency and Japan that had 
been grandfathered in the original 1987 
MTCR agreement. Our policy also envi- 
sioned requiring, as an admission cri- 
terion for new MTCR partners, that 
they give up offensive ballistic missile 
programs, but not SLV programs. In 
light of the indistinguishability be- 
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tween SLV’s and ballistic missiles, 
which CIA Director Jim Woolsey has 
testified to, and which the RAND Corp. 
has written extensively about, and in 
light of our success in recent years in 
persuading Argentina, South Africa, 
and Taiwan to forgo SLV programs, we 
believe that opening these loopholes in 
the MTCR runs the risk of turning a 
nonproliferation regime into a pro- 
liferation regime, as the RAND report 
put it. 

My amendment puts the Congress in 
a position to monitor executive branch 
execution of the policy announced Sep- 
tember 27, 1993. In the rare instances 
where the administration grants export 
licenses for SLV programs of MTCR 
partners, the President must report to 
the Congress on his rationale for doing 
so 30 days before granting the license. 
Even the 30-day waiting period may be 
waived if the President determines our 
national security interests so warrant 
or if the export involves one of the 
grandfathered programs with which we 
have a longstanding relationship, such 
as Ariane or the Japanese H-2 launch- 
er. This amendment is not meant in 
any way to encumber those longstand- 
ing relationships. It is meant to give 
pause to and guarantee a dialogue on 
support of new SLV programs, even of 
MTCR partners. 

The second part of the amendment 
provides for a similar consultation be- 
fore the United States gives its assent 
to new MTCR partners. The President 
is to give Congress 30 days’ notice on 
such new partners, including a discus- 
sion of all relevant information con- 
cerning the proposed new partner’s 
nonproliferation policies, practices, 
and commitments. It is my hope that 
the administration will be able in al- 
most all cases to persuade new part- 
ners to forgo both any offensive missile 
programs and any space launch vehi- 
cles programs. If the administration 
does not succeed in obtaining such 
commitments, we should examine the 
implications before expanding MTCR 
membership. Again, my amendment 
gives the President a waiver of the 30- 
day waiting period if he determines our 
national security interests so warrant, 
but I would hope that such a waiver 
would be very rare, since the timetable 
for discussions on new members is usu- 
ally very clear and predictable. 

Mr. President, the administration 
needs to continue to talk with Con- 
gress on these matters on a routine 
basis and on a bipartisan basis. My 
amendment formalizes such a consulta- 
tion at really critical moments, but on- 
going consultations on other non- 
proliferation matters is also needed. 
All of our nonproliferation regimes are 
constantly under challenge from eco- 
nomic interests or other foreign policy 
interests here and abroad. It is an enor- 
mous challenge to keep them viable in 
the face of such pressures. 

Mr. President, let me conclude by 
again thanking Senator HELMS and 
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Senator Kerry for their support of this 
amendment last Friday. I hope that it 
will be accepted by the House conferees 
in the upcoming conference. 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, I am in- 
formed that we will momentarily have 
some closing business, wrap-up, as it is 
known. But before we enter into that, I 
would like to personally thank the dis- 
tinguished Senator from North Caro- 
lina. We have disagreed on some of the 
amendments here, but I would say that 
we have had an extraordinarily cooper- 
ative effort. We moved an enormous 
amount of legislative business. I think 
we have done so expeditiously and with 
minimum inconvenience to colleagues 
in the Senate. 

As all of us know, none of this hap- 
pens with the two of us standing here. 
I would like to thank Nancy Stetson 
and Steve Polansky and Mary Stakem 
for their terrific assistance in this ef- 
fort. 

I would like to thank the staff of 
Senator HELMS: Adm. Bud Nance, 
Steve Berry, Elizabeth Lambird for 
their assistance. 

I would also like to thank Ed King of 
Senator MITCHELL’s staff and Randy 
Scheunemann and Mira Baratta of Sen- 
ator DOLE’s staff for their help in the 
process, and particularly to the assem- 
bled staff of the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee of all of the Senators 
and, indeed, of the committee itself, all 
of whom have chipped in to help move 
this process. 

Again, Mr. President, I would say we 
always have a choice on the floor. 
There is enough room for 
contentiousness in all of these issues 
and there are enough issues to fill up 
any legislative calendar on any one 
bill, It takes a concerted effort by a lot 
of Senators cooperating to wear those 
down, to come to agreement, build a 
consensus and move the process for- 
ward. 

I really want to thank the distin- 
guished Senator from North Carolina 
for his good faith in that effort. 

Mr. HELMS addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from North Carolina. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I cer- 
tainly reciprocate the kind words of 
the Senator from Massachusetts. It has 
been a pleasure. Sometimes occasion- 
ally it is like going to a dentist, but we 
all live through it. But it has been a re- 
warding experience. I say that with all 
sincerity. 

I do not think it is very often done, 
but I want to thank the ladies and gen- 
tlemen, the Parliamentarian, the 
clerks and all the rest for their pa- 
tience. We take them for granted, but I 
watch them, and I have watched them 
for 21 years. They are great people. 
They are diligent and dedicated. 

I want to pay my respects to Bud 
Nance, Adm. James Wilson Nance, who 
is the chief of staff for the minority on 
the Foreign Relations Committee for 
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his attention to this bill. He could not 
have done it without one of the finest 
groups of young people I have ever seen 
operate in the Senate or elsewhere: 
Steve Berry, Elizabeth Lambird. 
Danielle Pletka, Chris Walker, Garrett 
Grigsby, Tom Callahan, Matt Reyn- 
olds, Anne Smith, Nancy Ray. I must 
pay my respects to Senator KERRY’s 
staff, Nancy Stetson and Steve 
Polansky. It has been remarkable to 
watch the two teams work together, 
particularly this evening because we 
have moved a lot of paper now. 

So with that, I thank the Chair and I 
yield the floor. 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, I think 
we are about to momentarily proceed 
to some wrap-up. As the able staff pre- 
pares us for that, let me also thank, if 
I can for a moment, the distinguished 
chairman of the Foreign Relations 
Committee who was here most of the 
day but who left just a little while ago. 
Without his support within our com- 
mittee for the committee structure 
that he helped put together, I do not 
think we would have developed the 
kind of consensus that we have been 
able to develop on these pieces of legis- 
lation that have usually been very con- 
tentious. But I do think that Senator 
PELL's trust in the subcommittees and 
his willingness to build that consensus 
and bring it to the full committee and 
subsequently to the floor has helped us 
enormously to eliminate a lot of the 
sticking points which previously al- 
lowed this legislation to get stuck. 

I want to thank the Senator and I 
certainly appreciate his confidence and 
trust in allowing us to proceed in that 
way. 


MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate 
now proceed to a period of morning 
business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


a 


OREGON’S HOSPITALS ARE AMONG 
THE MOST EFFICIENT IN THE 
NATION 


Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, the 
Nation has turned its hearts and minds 
towards health care reform. President 
Clinton has rightfully identified a cri- 
sis in our society and it is now up to 
the policy makers of our country to 
provide solutions to this epidemic. In 
addition, the Nation’s Governors are 
meeting this week to discuss a number 
of important issues including health 
care reform. One of the issues high- 
lighted in Sunday’s Washington Post 
was the desire of the States to retain 
flexibility in implementing comprehen- 
sive reform. As we focus on national 
health care reform, a few lessons can 
be learned from the State of Oregon. 

As my colleagues know, Oregon is 
one of the States that is out in front in 
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enacting and implementing health care 
reform. In fact, today Oregon’s innova- 
tive Medicaid expansion goes into ef- 
fect to bring basic health care coverage 
to an additional 120,000 Oregonians. 
But, Oregon is progressive in the pri- 
vate sector of health care as well. I was 
reminded of this when I met with rep- 
resentatives from the Oregon Associa- 
tion of Hospitals earlier today. That is 
why I come before the Senate now. 

In a recent study, HCIA Іпс., a firm 
that analyzes the hospital industry, ex- 
amined 5,600 hospitals around the Na- 
tion and ranked the 100 best perform- 
ers. Oregon led the Nation with 11 out 
of the 100 top performers—more than 
any other State. Тһе efficiency 
rankings of independently-owned acute 
care hospitals were based on first, 
shortening lengths of stay, second, re- 
ducing mortality and morbidity rates, 
and third, improving facilities. 

In addition to the HCIA report, data 
collected in 1992 by the American Hos- 
pital association indicates that despite 
its high percentage of population over 
65: Oregon has the shortest average 
length of hospital stay in the nation— 
5.05 days versus 7.12 days national aver- 
age; Oregon ranks among the lowest in 
hospital inpatient days in the Nation— 
502.4/1000 versus 866.6/1000 national av- 
erage; Oregon ranks 36th in adjusted 
expenses per hospital admission—$682 
lower than the national average; and 
Oregon ranks 42d in hospital expenses 
per саріба--21 percent below the na- 
tional average. 

This phenomenal success can be at- 
tributed to the State of Oregon's local 
control over health care. Oregon has 
decided not to regulate the cost of 
health care and the hospitals have re- 
sponded by working hard with business 
to cut costs. To put Oregon's experi- 
ence in perspective—the data indicates 
that if the U.S. average hospital ex- 
penditures per capita had been the 
same as Oregon’s in 1992, the Nation 
would have saved over $50 billion of its 
$248 billion in hospital expenditures 
that year. 

Mr. President, it would be tragedy if 
national health care reform would sup- 
press the tremendous reforms that are 
proceeding at a rapid pace in Oregon 
and other States around the Nation. 
The States need to be allowed to forge 
their own reforms to ensure positive 
change in the event that the Federal 
Government fails to act. 

There is no doubt that health care re- 
form is needed at the national level to 
achieve universal access to health care 
for all Americans. I am a strong be- 
liever, however, in the flexibility of 
States to enact innovative and creative 
programs to accomplish this and to 
help the Federal Government develop 
its database to enact needed Federal 
reforms. I expect to work with my col- 
leagues in the Senate as the debate on 
health care reform continues to ensure 
that the States maintain flexibility 
and localized control in health care. 
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Mr. President, at this time I would 
like to ask unanimous consent that a 
copy of an article from the Oregonian 
highlighting the HCIA, Inc. rankings 
be inserted in the RECORD following my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

{From the Oregonian, Jan. 14, 1994) 
STATE HOSPITALS ТОР U.S. EFFICIENCY LIST 
(By Vince Kohler) 


Oregon’s hospitals are the most efficient in 

the nation, according to a report released 
Thursday. 
The report ranked 11 hospitals in Oregon— 
more than any other state—and five in 
Washington among the nation’s 100 best рег- 
formers. 

The annual report by HCIA Inc. of Balti- 
more, a firm that analyzes the hospital in- 
dustry, is considered among the most defini- 
tive in the health care sector. 

The study said that at least $14 billion— 
and maybe as much as $28 billion—could be 
saved if the U.S. hospital system improved 
its clinical and financial efficiency. HCIA 
said money could be saved in part by emulat- 
ing the 100 most efficient hospitals. 

Oregon had the most hospitals on the top- 
100 list, followed by Wisconsin with nine. 
California and Michigan tied for third place, 
each with eight hospitals. Washington, Ohio 
and Indiana were in fourth place, each with 
five on the list. 

The William M. Mercer Inc. analyst firm 
processed numbers for the study, which ana- 
lyzed 1992 federal Medicare data from 5,600 
hospitals nationwide to arrive at the 
rankings 

Lowell E. Lichtenberg, a principal іп Мег- 

сегв Portland office, ваій hospitals that 
made the top 100 were notifled Wednesday 
and Thursday. The list was made public 
Thursday morning. It listed the hospitals al- 
phabetically and did not give specific 
rankings. 
Making the list will be a boost for adminis- 
trators planning for national health care re- 
form, likely attracting business to those in- 
stitutions classed as the nation’s most effi- 
cient, Lichtenberg said. 

“One hundred hospitals in 33 states made 
the list, and 16 percent of them were in Or- 
egon and Washington,” Lichtenberg said. 
“It’s phenomenal, really.“ 

Lichtenberg said HCIA’s study was con- 
fined to independently administered acute- 
care hospitals. 

Publicly funded or controlled hospitals and 
chain-owned hospitals under centralized ad- 
ministration were not included. 

Specialty hospitals such as children's hos- 
pitals and psychiatric hospitals also were 
not part of the study. 

“Investor-owned hospitals have a different 
measure of debt,’’ Lichtenberg explained. 
“And in states such as New York, where they 
regulate hospital spending,“ costs are arti- 
ficially controlled.” 

Oregon does not regulate hospital costs. 

Washington regulates them to some degree 
but not to the extent of New York and a 
number of other eastern states, he said. 

The 100 hospitals charge their customers 
significantly less than average—as much as 
21.2 percent less, depending on the type of 
hospital. 

Mortality was from 9.3 percent to 14.6 per- 
cent lower than average and length of pa- 
tient stay was from 10.6 percent to 26 percent 
shorter than average, according to the re- 
port. 
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The top 100 hospitals also are relatively 
profitable, the report said. 

Keys to efficiency included: Shortening 
length of stay; reducing mortality and mor- 
bidity rates; improving facilities. 

Oregon hospitals have taken steps such as 
these, as the state’s big health care networks 
jockey for business by cutting costs. 

“I guess we won a contest we didn’t know 
we were іп,” said James E. May, president 
and chief executive officer of Legacy Port- 
land Hospitals, which owns Good Samaritan 
Hospital & Medical Center, one of the listed 
hospitals. 

“We have worked real hard over the last 
three to four years on the cost side of the 
equation. . . I'm pleased to see that our ef- 
forts are paying off. 

Larry Dodds, president and chief executive 
officer of Portland Adventist Medical Center, 
said the staff of the 302-bed hospital had 
worked for years to cut costs while keeping 
up the quality of medical care. 

“I think that Oregon has led the nation іп 
terms of managed care, attention to costs,” 
he said. 

“As a state, we rank among the lowest for 
cost of medical саге,” Dodds said. 

The report broke the 5,600 hospitals stud- 
ied into groups, including academic medical 
centers, other teaching hospitals with more 
than 250 beds, nonteaching hospitals with 
more than 250 beds, urban hospitals with 
fewer than 250 beds and rural hospitals with 
fewer than 250 beds. 

It then analyzed Medicare cost reports and 
patient discharge data, adjusting for severity 
of illness and geographic differences. 

These Northwest hospitals are among the 
100 most efficient in America. 
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Good Samaritan Hospital & Medical Cen- 
ter, Portland; Good Samaritan Hospital, Cor- 
vallis; Grande Ronde Hospital, La Grande; 
Josephine Memorial Hospital, Grants Pass; 
Lebanon Community Hospital; Portland Ad- 
ventist Medical Center; Providence Medical 
Center, Portland; Sacred Heart General Hos- 
pital, Eugene; St. Charles Medical Center, 
Bend; St. Vincent Hospital and Medical Cen- 
ter, Portland; Willamette Falls Hospital, Or- 
egon City. 

WASHINGTON 


Washington hospitals on the list were: 
Deaconess Medical Center, Spokane; General 
Hospital Medical Center, Everett; St. John's 
Medical Center, Longview; St. Mary Medical 
Center, Walla Walla; University of Washing- 
ton Medical Center, Seattle. 


IDAHO 


Madison Memorial Hospital in Rexburg, 
Idaho. 


THE CALENDAR 


Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed en bloc to the immediate con- 
sideration of Calendar Nos. 350, 351, 352, 
353, 354, 355, 356, 359, 360; that the bills 
be deemed read three times, passed and 
the motions to reconsider laid upon the 
table, en bloc; further, that the consid- 
eration of these items appear individ- 
ually in the RECORD, and any state- 
ments relative to these Calendar items 
appear at the appropriate place in the 
RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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BYRON WHITE FEDERAL 
COURTHOUSE 


A bill (S. 812) to designate the Fed- 
eral Courthouse in Denver, CO, as the 
“Byron White Federal Courthouse,” 
and for other purposes, was considered, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, read the third time, and 
passed; as follows: 

S. 812 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. DESIGNATION. 

The Federal Courthouse in Denver, Colo- 
rado, is designated as the Byron White Fed- 
eral Courthouse”. 

SEC. 2. LEGAL REFERENCES. 

Any reference in any law, regulation, docu- 
ment, record, map, or other paper of the 
United States to the building referred to in 
section 1 is deemed to be a reference to the 
Byron White Federal Courthouse. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Mr. President, I am 
pleased that the bill I introduced last 
April to designate the Federal Court- 
house in Denver, CO, the Byron White 
Federal Courthouse has passed in the 
Senate today. 

As you may know, former Supreme 
Court Justice Byron White is a native 
of my State of Colorado and served 
with distinction on our highest court 
from 1962 until his recent retirement in 
June 1993. It’s a great honor for the 
people of the city of Denver and the 
State of Colorado to have its new Fed- 
eral courthouse named after Byron 
White, the only Coloradoan to sit on 
the Supreme Court. 

U.S. Justice White was born in Fort 
Collins and grew up in Wellington, CO. 
He was a Phi Beta Kappa graduate of 
the University of Colorado, a Rhodes 
scholar at Oxford University and a 
Yale Law School graduate. I would be 
remiss, at this point, if I did not men- 
tion Byron White’s achievement on the 
football field which made Coloradoans 
proud of him decades before he was 
nominated to the Supreme Court. 
Byron White, nicknamed ‘Whizzer,’ 
led the University of Colorado football 
team to an undefeated season and a 
victory in the Cotton Bowl in the 1937- 
38 season. 

He began his legal career as a law 
clerk for then-Chief Justice Fred Vin- 
son before returning to Colorado where 
he practiced law for 14 years. Byron 
White served as Deputy Attorney Gen- 
eral under Attorney General Robert 
Kennedy and then was appointed to the 
Supreme Court by President John F. 
Kennedy. 

As you know, Mr. President, Byron 
White stepped down from the Supreme 
Court at the end of the last session in 
June 1993. His commitment to our judi- 
cial system and his many years of serv- 
ice to this country cannot be under- 
stated. I can think of no better way to 
acknowledge Byron White’s achieve- 
ments than to designate the new Den- 
ver Federal courthouse after him. 


Although Byron White по longer sits 
on the Supreme Court, I believe his 
contribution to our State and this 
country will continue to be seen and 
will be reflected in the new Byron 
White Federal Courthouse. 


FREDERICK C. MURPHY FEDERAL 
CENTER 


A bill (S. 1206) to redesignate the 
Federal building located at 380 Trapelo 
Road in Waltham, МА, as the “Егей- 
erick C. Murphy Federal Center,” was 
considered, ordered to be engrossed for 
a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed; as follows: 

S. 1206 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. REDESIGNATION. 

The Federal building located at 380 Trapelo 
Road in Waltham, Massachusetts, and known 
as the Waltham Federal Center, shall be 
known and designated as the Frederick C. 
Murphy Federal Center”. 

SEC. 2, REFERENCES. 

Any reference in a law, map, regulation, 
document, paper, or other record of the Unit- 
ed States to the Federal building referred to 
in section 1 shall be deemed to be a reference 
to the Frederick С. Murphy Federal Cen- 
ter”. 


BRIEN MCMAHON FEDERAL 
BUILDING 


A bill (S. 1314) to designate the Unit- 
ed States Courthouse located in 
Bridgeport, Connecticut as the “Brien 
McMahon Federal Building, was con- 
sidered, ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed; as follows: 

S. 1314 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the United States 
Courthouse located at 915 Lafayette Boule- 
vard in Bridgeport, Connecticut shall be des- 
ignated as the “Brien McMahon Federal 
Building“. Any reference in а law, regula- 
tion, map, document, record, or other paper 
of the United States to that building shall be 
deemed to be a reference to the Brien 
McMahon Federal Building. 

Mr. LIEBERMAN. Mr. President, I 
rise to express my strong support for 
8.1814, legislation I have introduced 
with Senator DODD to name the Fed- 
eral courthouse in Bridgeport, CT, 
after a distinguished former member of 
this body, Senator Brien McMahon. A 
native of nearby Norwalk, Senator 
McMahon was first elected to the Sen- 
ate in 1944, and was reelected in 1950. 
His Senate career tragically was cut 
short by his untimely passing on July 
28, 1952, at the age of 48. 

Despite serving in the Senate for 
only 8 years, Senator McMahon left his 
mark on our country. As a freshman 
Senator, Brien McMahon was one of 
the first to grasp the importance of 
atomic energy. He introduced and 
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passed legislation to provide for the 
study of atomic energy and the govern- 
mental controls that would be nec- 
essary in the post-war era. His efforts 
lead to passage of the McMahon Act, 
which was also known as the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1946. In 1948 he became 
chairman of the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy, where he was ex- 
tremely well regarded. He also worked 
behind the scenes to support the weap- 
ons program that would become the 
free world’s security blanket for the 
next four decades. 

The use of the atom was not the only 
area in which Brien McMahon made 
great contributions. In the arena of 
foreign relations, for example, Senator 
McMahon was the first member of Con- 
gress to venture behind the Iron Cur- 
tain, where he negotiated an aid pro- 
gram with Marshal Tito, who had just 
broken with Stalin. 

Senator McMahon was also a man of 
principle. He was one of the first mem- 
bers of this body to challenge the ac- 
tivities of the late Senator Joseph 
McCarthy. Senator McCarthy even 
went to Connecticut to campaign 


against Senator McMahon. 
It is particularly appropriate to 
name а courthouse for Senator 


McMahon. Before being elected to the 
Senate, he had a distinguished legal ca- 
reer. A graduate of Yale Law School, 
he practiced law in Norwalk, CT where 
he became a judge of the city court in 
1933. Later that same year, he was ap- 
pointed special assistant to U.S. Attor- 
ney General Cummings. In 1935, Sen- 
ator McMahon was appointed Assistant 
Attorney General in charge of the 
Criminal Division of the Department of 
Justice, where he served for 4 years. 

For all these reasons, it would be ex- 
tremely fitting to honor Senator Brien 
McMahon by naming the Federal 
courthouse in his memory. 


ALBERT V. BRYAN U.S. 
COURTHOUSE 


A bill (S. 1650) to designate the U.S. 
Courthouse for the Eastern District of 
Virginia in Alexandria, VA, as the Al- 
bert V. Bryan U.S. Courthouse, was 
considered, ordered to be engrossed for 
a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed; as follows: 

S. 1650 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. DESIGNATION OF ALBERT V. BRYAN 
UNITED STATES COURTHOUSE, 

(a) NEW COURTHOUSE.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—The Federal building lo- 
cated at Courthouse Square South and 
Jamieson Avenue in Alexandria, Virginia, 
shall be known and designated as the ‘‘Al- 
bert V. Bryan United States Courthouse“. 

(2) REFERENCES.—Any reference in a law, 
map, regulation, document, paper, or other 
record of the United States to the Federal 
building referred to in paragraph (1) shall be 
deemed to be a reference to the “Albert V. 
Bryan United States Courthouse”. 
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(b) OLD COURTHOUSE.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—The Federal building lo- 
cated at 200 South Washington Street in Al- 
exandria, Virginia, shall now be known and 
designated as the “Albert V. Bryan United 
States Courthouse’. 

(2) REFERENCES.—Any reference in a law, 
map, regulation, document, paper, or other 
record of the United States to the Federal 
building known and designated prior to the 
effective date of this section as the “Albert 
V. Bryan United States Courthouse” shall be 
deemed to be a reference to the Federal 
building referred to in paragraph (1). 

(c) EFFECTIVE DATE.—This section shall be- 
come effective on the date of the completion 
of the construction of the Federal building 
referred to in subsection (a)(1). 


CLARKSON 8. FISHER FEDERAL 
BUILDING AND U.S. COURTHOUSE 


A bill (H.R. 1303) to designate the 
Federal Building and U.S. Courthouse 
located at 402 East State Street in 
Trenton, NJ, as the Clarkson S. Fish- 
er Federal Building and U.S. Court- 
house, was considered, ordered to a 
third reading and passed. 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. Mr. President. I 
stand today to ask my colleagues to 
support H.R. 1303 which will designate 
the new courthouse building in Tren- 
ton as the Clarkson S. Fisher Federal 
Building and U.S. Courthouse.” This 
legislation passed the House on May 4, 
1993 and was approved by the Senate 
Committee on Environment and Public 
Works on January 27, 1994. 

By naming this new courthouse after 
Judge Clarkson S. Fisher we are rec- 
ognizing a man who has dedicated some 
35 years of his life to public service. 
This tribute is appropriate and richly 
deserved by a man who has given so 
much to the State of New Jersey and 
to our country. 

The greatest tribute to Judge Fish- 
er’s abilities comes from his со1- 
leagues. Judge Fisher’s fellow judges 
have requested that Congress bestow 
this honor on a man whom they feel 
typifies fairness, compassion and im- 
partiality, the highest qualities that 
members of their profession strive ev- 
eryday to achieve. 

From 1958 to 1964 Judge Fisher served 
as councilman in West Long Branch, 
NJ. After the 1963 election, Judge Fish- 
er was appointed to the Monmouth 
County Court, where he served until 
being appointed to New Jersey’s Supe- 
rior Court in 1966. 

It was in 1970 when Judge Fisher’s 
talents were recognized at the Federal 
level and he was appointed by Presi- 
dent Nixon to sit on the U.S. District 
Court. This is the level at which he has 
served with distinction for the past 23 
years. At the U.S. District Court he 
served as associate, and then chief 
judge, and now senior judge. 

As we all know public service has its 
costs. However, Judge Fisher never lost 
sight of the most important thing in 
life, his family. Married in 1949 to his 
lovely wife Mae, they raised four sons: 
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Albert James, Clarkson, Jr., Scott and 
Daniel. 

Again, I urge passage of H.R. 1303 to 
honor Judge Clarkson 8. Fisher, public 
servant and loving husband and father. 


A. MACEO SMITH FEDERAL 
BUILDING 


A bill (H.R. 2223) to designate the 
Federal Building at 525 Griffin Street 
in Dallas, TX, as the “А. Maceo Smith 
Federal Building,” was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading and passed. 


POTTER STEWART U.S. 
COURTHOUSE 


A bill (H.R. 2555) to designate the 
Federal Building located at 100 East 
Fifth Street in Cincinnati, OH, as the 
“Potter Stewart U.S. Courthouse,” was 
considered, ordered to a third reading 
and passed. 


GEORGE ARCENEAUX, JR., U.S. 
COURTHOUSE 


A bill (H.R. 3186) to designate the 
U.S. Courthouse located in Houma, LA, 
as the George Arceneaux, Jr., U.S. 
Courthouse,” was considered, ordered 
to a third reading and passed. 


—.— 


EDWIN FORD HUNTER, JR., U.S. 
COURTHOUSE 


A bill (H.R. 3356) to designate the 
U.S. Courthouse under construction at 
611 Broad Street, in Lake Charles, LA, 
as the “Edwin Ford Hunter, Jr., U.S. 
Courthouse,” was considered, ordered 
to a third reading and passed. 


JOHN MINOR WISDOM U.S. 
COURTHOUSE 


Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the immediate consider- 
ation of Calendar No. 358, H.R. 2868, 
designating the John Minor Wisdom 
U.S. Courthouse. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. The clerk 
will report. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H.R. 2868) to designate the 
Federal building located at 600 Camp 
Street in New Orleans, LA, as the John 
Minor Wisdom U.S. Courthouse. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the immediate consider- 
ation of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1355 

(Purpose: To correct the name of the 
building) 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, I send an 
amendment on behalf of Senators 
JOHNSTON and BREAUX to the desk and 
I ask for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report. 
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The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
KERRY], for Mr. JOHNSTON, for himself and 
Mr. BREAUX proposes an amendment num- 
bered 1355. 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 1, line 6, strike “Courthouse” and 
insert Court of Appeals Building“. 

On page 2, line 6, strike “Courthouse” and 
insert Court of Appeals Building". 

Amend the title so as to read: “Ап Act to 
designate the Federal building located at 600 
Camp Street in New Orleans, Louisiana, as 
the ‘John Minor Wisdom United States Court 
of Appeals Building’, and for other pur- 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment (No. 1355) was agreed 
to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the engrossment of the 
amendment and third reading of the 
bill. 

The amendment was ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a 
third time. 

The bill was read a third time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
having been read the third time, the 
question is, Shall the bill pass? 

So the bill (H.R. 2868), as amended, 
was passed. 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the bill 
was passed. 

Mr. HELMS. I move to lay that mo- 
tion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


— 
MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages from the President of the 
United States were communicated to 
the Senate by Mr. Thomas, one of his 
secretaries. 


— 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session the Presiding 
Officer laid before the Senate messages 
from the President of the United 
States submitting sundry nominations 
which were referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. 

(The nominations received today are 
printed at the end of the Senate pro- 
ceedings.) 


REPORT ON THE STATE OF SMALL 
BUSINESS—MESSAGE FROM THE 
PRESIDENT—PM 80 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the following message 
from the President of the United 
States, together with an accompanying 
report; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Small Business. 
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To the Congress of the United States: 

I am pleased to present my first an- 
nual report on the state of small busi- 
ness. This report covers data for fiscal 
year 1992, a period of slow economic re- 
covery that occurred just before my 
Administration took office. 

Small businesses create many new 
jobs and are an important part of our 
Nation’s economic growth. That is 
why, in my first address to the Joint 
Session of the Congress, I proposed 
some of the boldest targeted incentives 
for small business in history. These 
measures will benefit not only small 
businesses, but the American work 
force, our Nation’s economy, and our 
international competitiveness. 

At the same time, we must under- 
take some major corrective efforts. As 
small business owners will testify, the 
best thing the government could do for 
small business and the economy is to 
reduce the deficit. The primary goal of 
the economic program is to set the 
economy on the proper course for the 
short- and long-term future. Deficit re- 
duction and shifting consumption to 
investment are the ways to accomplish 
that goal. 

Reducing health care costs while en- 
suring that all Americans have access 
to health care is another national im- 
perative. I have said it before: bringing 
health spending in line with inflation 
would do more for the private sector 
than almost any incentive or tax cut 
we could promote. At the same time, 
we must find a way to provide health 
саге for everyone. Currently two-thirds 
of the Americans without health insur- 
ance are employed—many in small 
businesses. My health care task force 
has evaluated many proposals to en- 
sure that health care is available to 
small business employees and afford- 
able for small business owners. It will 
take time to change our health care 
system, but we are taking the impor- 
tant first steps. 

We will also need to keep looking for 
better ways to provide for workers 
upon retirement. As this report docu- 
ments, pension plans, like health plans, 
are much less available and affordable 
in small businesses. And as the baby 
boom generation moves toward retire- 
ment, issues related to Social Security 
and pension plan availability take on 
new urgency. 

Beyond these long-range efforts, I 
have asked the Congress to join me in 
investing in small business and eco- 
nomic growth through specific tax in- 
centives, capital formation initiatives, 
enterprise and empowerment zones, 
technology investments, and education 
and job training efforts. 

To encourage long-term investment 
in small business, I supported—and the 
Congress passed—a 50 percent tax ex- 
clusion on capital gains from invest- 
ments in qualified small business stock 
held for at least 5 years. This incen- 
tive, which will help small businesses 


raise critically needed capital, is рго- 
jected to create 80,000 new jobs over the 
next 5 years. I also favored such an ex- 
clusion for investment in small busi- 
ness venture capital firms targeting in- 
vestments to minority-owned busi- 
nesses. Another small business incen- 
tive I supported increases the Section 
179” expensing limitation from $10,000 
to $17,500, which will enable a number 
of smaller firms to purchase equipment 
needed for modernization and growth. 

My Administration supports easing 
the regulatory burden on small firms 
so that more of the time spent filling 
out paperwork—especially complicated 
or duplicative paperwork—can be used 
for more productive activities. There 
are a number of measures we can take. 
We have already simplified the com- 
putation of certain taxes such as the 
alternative minimum tax and we have 
eased the safe harbor rules related to 
the individual estimated tax. And we 
can ensure that Federal agencies com- 
ply with the Regulatory Flexibility 
Act, which requires them to assess the 
effects of their proposed regulations on 
small firms. 

Recent low interest rates have made 
resources more available to consumers 
for purchasing the products and serv- 
ices of American business and have 
made loans somewhat less expensive 
for the business community. In addi- 
tion, I have proposed a number of 
measures to make capital more avail- 
able to small business. To ease the 
“credit crunch“ faced by many small 
firms, new provisions are loosening re- 
strictions on banks so they can more 
easily make character“ loans, easing 
appraisal requirements for real estate 
used as collateral for small business 
loans, eliminating overlapping Federal 
regulations on lending institutions, 
and establishing an appeals process for 
banks and consumers who believe they 
have been unfairly treated by regu- 
lators. 

Small and minority-owned businesses 
would also benefit from a strengthened 
system of community development 
banks. A proposed Community Devel- 
opment Banking and Financial Institu- 
tions Fund would support investment 
in community development financial 
institutions (CDFIs). These CDFIs 
would be a source for loans and tech- 
nical assistance to individuals and 
businesses in communities underserved 
by traditional lending institutions. 

Another way we plan to support the 
growth of new small enterprises, espe- 
cially in economically depressed areas, 
is through the establishment of 
empowerment zones, enterprise com- 
munities, and rural development in- 
vestment areas. The zones and commu- 
nities will be nominated by State and 
local governments and chosen on a 
competitive basis after certain criteria 
based on population, geographic area, 
and poverty level are met. Businesses 
in these designated communities can 
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take advantage of expanded tax-ex- 
empt financing. Businesses in 
empowerment zones will be given addi- 
tional employment credits and tax in- 
centives. 

Only by fully developing our techno- 
logical and human resources can we ex- 
pect to be leaders in the international 
marketplace. That means investment 
in technology and worker skills. 

There are a number of actions we can 
take to remain technologically com- 
petitive. We can extend the research 
and experimentation tax credit to en- 
courage more research activities by 
American small businesses. I would 
like to see an expansion of the Small 
Business Innovation Research program, 
which, as documented in this report, 
helps channel Federal research funding 
to innovative small firms. I support a 
strong Small Business Technology 
Transfer program in which small busi- 
nesses work with Federal laboratories 
and universities to develop promising 
technology and introduce it into the 
marketplace. The manufacturing ex- 
tension centers we have proposed 
would help small- and medium-sized 
businesses evaluate new manufacturing 
technology. And Га like to see an ex- 
pansion of the Commerce Department's 
Advanced Technology Program, which 
provides matching grants to companies 
working on generic technology. Fi- 
nally, we need to speed up computer 
networks and coordinate Federal infor- 
mation and telecommunications pol- 
icy. 

We are looking at innovative ways to 
employ, train, and provide for a work 
force second to none. To begin with, we 
have extended the targeted jobs tax 
credit, which is available to employers 
who hire economically disadvantaged 
youth and members of specific at-risk 
groups. But that is just a small part of 
a large picture: many State, local, and 
private groups are experimenting with 
innovative ways to develop and train a 
competitive work force for the 21686 
century. 

Clearly, our Nation faces many chal- 
lenges. Fortunately, we face them with 
an almost limitless resource—the vari- 
ety and ingenuity of the American peo- 
ple. If we can meet our national chal- 
lenges with the energy and innovative 
spirit of America’s small business own- 
ers, we will be doing very well. So I en- 
courage the Members of Congress, to- 
gether with young people and small 
business owners and all Americans to 
reach into your imaginations: dream 
boldly and begin something new. 

WILLIAM J. CLINTON. 

THE WHITE HOUSE, February 1, 1994. 
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MESSAGES FROM THE HOUSE 


At 6:49 p.m., a message from the 
House of Representatives, delivered by 
Mr. Hays, one of its reading clerks, an- 
nounced that the House has passed the 
following bill, in which it requests the 
concurrence of the Senate: 
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H.R. 2144. An act to provide for the transfer 
of excess land to the Government of Guam, 
and for other purposes. 


———— 


MEASURES REFERRED 


The following bill was read the first 
and second times by unanimous con- 
sent, and referred as indicated: 

H.R. 2144. An act to provide for the transfer 
of excess land to the Government of Guam, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Energy and Natural Resources. 


EXECUTIVE AND OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 


The following communications were 
laid before the Senate, together with 
accompanying papers, reports, and doc- 
uments, which were referred as indi- 
cated: 


ЕС-2024. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of Energy, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on the Hybrid Vehicle Program; 
to the Committee on Appropriations. 

ЕС-2025. A communication from the Direc- 
tor of the Congressional Budget Office, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, the final se- 
questration report for fiscal year 1994; re- 
ferred jointly, pursuant to the order of Janu- 
ary 30, 1975, as modified by the order of April 
11, 1986, to the Committee on Appropriations, 
to the Committee on the Budget, to the 
Committee on Agriculture, Nutrition and 
Forestry, to the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices, to the Committee on Banking, Housing 
and Urban Affairs, to the Committee on 
Commerce, Science and Transportation, to 
the Committee on Energy and Natural Re- 
sources, to the Committee on Environment 
and Public Works, to the Committee on Fi- 
nance, to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, to the Committee on Governmental 
Affairs, to the Committee on the Judiciary, 
to the Committee on Labor and Human Re- 
sources, to the Committee on Small Busi- 
ness, to the Committee on Veterans Affairs, 
to the Select Committee on Intelligence, and 
to the Committee on Indians Affairs. 

EC-2026. A communication from the Direc- 
tor of the Congressional Budget Office, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report enti- 
Мей “Тһе Economic and Budget Outlook: 
Fiscal Years 1995-1999”: referred jointly, pur- 
suant to the order of August 4, 1977, to the 
Committee on the Budget, and to the Com- 
mittee on Governmental Affairs. 

EC-2027. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of Energy, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, the report of the Technology Transfer 
and Economic Development Plan for the Sa- 
vannah River Site; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

ЕС-2028. A communication from the Under 
Secretary of Defense, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, the report on the Environmental 
Scholarships, Fellowships and Grants; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

ЕС-2029. A communication from the Chair- 
man of the Board of Directors of the Panama 
Canal Commission, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, the report, including unaudited fi- 
nancial statements, for fiscal year 1993; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 


INTRODUCTION OF BILLS AND 
JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tions were introduced, read the first 
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and second time by unanimous соп- 
sent, and referred as indicated: 


By Mr. BOND (for himself and Mrs. 
KASSEBAUM): 

S. 1813. A bill to make additional funds 
available to repair damage from the Midwest 
floods of 1993 through the wetlands reserve 
program, to make certain non-Federal levees 
are eligible for assistance under the Federal 
levee rehabilitation program, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Environment 
and Public Works. 

By Mr. DASCHLE (for himself, Mr. 
HARKIN, Mr. GRASSLEY, Mr. 
FEINGOLD, Mr. BOREN, Mr. 
WELLSTONE, Mr. BREAUX, Mr. KOHL, 
Mr. DOLE, Mr. CONRAD, Mr. DORGAN, 
and Mr. DURENBERGER): 

S. 1814. A bill to amend the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1986 to provide that a taxpayer 
may elect to include in income crop insur- 
ance proceeds and disaster payments in the 
‘year of the disaster or in the following year; 
to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. DOLE (for himself, Mr. 
D'AMATO, Mr. THURMOND, Mr. SPEC- 
TER, Mr. DURENBERGER, Mr. SIMPSON, 
Mr. CHAFEE, Mr. GORTON, and Mr. 
MOYNIHAN): 

S. 1815. A bill to authorize matching funds 
for State and local firearm buy-back pro- 
grams; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


By Mr. LEAHY: 

S. 1816. A bill to amend the Child Nutrition 
Act of 1966 to protect against trafficking in 
food instruments and other frauds in connec- 
tion with the special supplemental food pro- 
gram for women, infants, and children (WIC), 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Agriculture, Nutrition, and Forestry. 


STATEMENTS ON INTRODUCED 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


By Mr. BOND (for himself and 
Mrs. KASSEBAUM): 

S. 1813. A bill to make additional 
funds available to repair damage from 
the Midwest Floods of 1993 through the 
wetlands reserve program, to make cer- 
tain non-Federal levees are eligible for 
assistance under the Federal levee re- 
habilitation program, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Envi- 
ronment and Public Works. 

MIDWEST FLOODS ACT OF 1994 

е Mr. BOND. Mr. President, most Mis- 
sourians could probably understand the 
tragedy that stuck Californians this 
month better than most Americans. It 
was only this past summer that we tan- 
gled with Mother Nature and suffered 
her wrath. The devastating con- 
sequences look all too familiar to the 
people of the Midwest: families trying 
to reunite with loved ones; homes and 
workplaces destroyed; and long lines at 
disaster centers to get help. Our hearts 
go out to those earthquake victims in 
California, and we realize that they 
need and deserve our help. We feel your 
pain; we understand your hardship. 

But I must share a word of warning 
with the Senators from California after 
my experiences seeking Federal aid for 
Midwesterners. There is a different 
spirit in the Senate and the Nation 
than prevailed 4 years ago when Cali- 
fornias sought our help for their last 
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earthquake or 3 years ago when you 
sought our help for riots in your 
streets. It’s a chilling, heartless atti- 
tude that disaster victims should fend 
for themselves, that they may even be 
to blame for their tragedies. 

In previous disasters, emergency aid 
was sent with haste, without strings, 
to meet the victims’ needs. When one 
of our neighbors needed our help we did 
not hesitate nor we tell them how they 
should live their lives. It was neighbor 
helping neighbor. When Hurricane An- 
drew and Hugo hit the east coast, we 
sent help. When the last earthquake 
hit California, we helped out. 

In the middle of our natural crisis, 
that neighborly spirit changed. Many 
demanded that the emergency aid be 
offset with cuts in other spending. 
Some fought against our disaster 
funds. Others have used the tragedy as 
an excuse to try to tell us how to live 
our lives. Worst of all, we have been 
left completely vulnerable to more 
tragedy and suffering this spring, if it’s 
Mother Nature’s whim again. The Sen- 
ators from California may be con- 
fronted by that cold, new attitude this 
year, and they should be prepared. 

The able Senators from California 
understand the need for vigilant atten- 
tion to the Government’s efforts, but 
my recent experiences make me believe 
that there is an even greater need for 
their persistence now. Recovering from 
a natural disaster is a long, difficult 
process. What takes Mother Nature a 
few brief moments to destroy, takes 
men and women months, and even 
years, to rebuild. When the Nation’s 
and the Federal Government’s atten- 
tion has turned elsewhere, the hard 
work of putting people’s lives back in 
order goes on. 

Unnoticed by people far from the 
Midwest, particularly in our Nation's 
capital, our Federal Government has 
quietly abandoned many Missourians 
and has left tens of thousands more in 
jeopardy. This spring, when the snows 
melt and the rains come, my State will 
likely flood again. The National 
Weather Service predicts there will be 
excessive moisture and thus flooding 
again this spring. 

For months, I have pleaded with the 
Clinton administration to help us pre- 
vent another tragedy from occurring, 
but they have turned away. Now it is 
too late to save many communities 
from devastation and homes from ruin, 
but there’s still time to prevent entire 
sections of Missouri from becoming 
wastelands. 

Today I am introducing legislation 
that would increase funding by $50 mil- 
lion for the Emergency Wetlands Re- 
serve Program [EWRP] and an addi- 
tional $50 million to rebuild levees. 

Four months after the flood, on De- 
cember 20, the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
reported that the Army Corps of Engi- 
neers had only completed emergency 
repairs оп 19 of the more than 500 
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flood-gouged levees in the Midwest. 
Now on February 1, that number has 
increased to 43 levees. 

As many as 271 levees remain ineli- 
gible for Federal assistance. I intro- 
duced an amendment last session that 
would have allowed ineligible levees to 
come into the Federal program and 
make repairs before the spring floods. 
But the Army Corps of Engineers and 
OMB said they did not have enough 
money to fix these levees. I then craft- 
ed an amendment to cap spending at 
$150 million, they still said it cost too 
much. Thus, with the help of the ad- 
ministration, the corps and environ- 
mentalist, my plan was rejected. 

Unfortunately, it is not a lack of 
money that is keeping the administra- 
tion and the corps from rebuilding. In 
the President’s rescission package, 
that has now been passed by the House 
of Representatives, he cut $97,319,000 
from the Army Corps of Engineers gen- 
eral construction budget. Almost a $100 
million that the corps says they don’t 
need and the administration is saying 
to cut. The people in the Midwest need 
the help to protect themselves from 
spring floods, not excuses why they 
can’t get help. 

The Federal Government’s plan for 
levee repair makes no sense. Let me 
show you a map of levee repair in Mis- 
souri. 

The legislation I am introducing pro- 
vides $50 million for the repair of pub- 
licly sponsored non-Federal levees 
under the levee rehabilitation pro- 
gram. It sets up a 75 to 25 cost share 
program instead of the normal 80 to 20 
cost share. It will provide some much 
needed assistance to Midwest land- 
owners and the second half of the legis- 
lation provides for a balanced ap- 
proach. 

The other key part to my legislation 
also adds $50 million for the Emergency 
Wetlands Reserve Program. 

As a result of the great flood of 1993, 
millions of acres of fertile farmland are 
covered with sand. In Missouri alone, 
455,000 acres, or 60 percent of the Mis- 
souri River bottom lands are damaged 
by sand deposits and scouring. Nearly 
60,000 acres are covered with more than 
2 feet of sand. In some places it has 
been reported that there is as much as 
11 feet of sand covering farmland. 

The current funding for EWRP is $15 
million. Unfortunately, the existing 
funds will meet little more than half of 
the demand for EWRP. It has been re- 
ported that 43,000 acres of Midwest 
river bottom land has been offered into 
the EWRP and that, almost 22,000 acres 
was offered in Missouri alone. Of that 
43,000 offered, 25,000 acres is expected to 
be accepted into the EWRP. In some 
cases, whole levee districts have sub- 
mitted applications to participate in 
the program. 

Increasing funds for EWRP will not 
only help farmers facing huge eco- 
nomic losses but will accomplish sev- 
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eral things: First, wetlands will be re- 
stored, the environment enhanced and 
future flooding could be lessened, and 
second, farmers will have voluntary op- 
tion instead of just bringing flood-dam- 
aged land back into production. This is 
a win-win for the environment and for 
our farmers and landowners. We need a 
balanced approach and this program is 
a step in the right direction. 

We need a balanced approach to river 
bottom lands. We can’t just focus on 
long-term or short-term approaches; 
there has to be balance. The legislation 
that I am introducing today takes a 
much needed balanced approach. It pro- 
vides options for landowners to either 
rebuild or turn lands into wetlands. 
The key is, landowners have options. 

In conclusion, there will be much 
talk in the coming days of human com- 
passion for the victims of the Califor- 
nia earthquake. They have suffered 
natural consequences and call out for 
our aid. But where will be the human 
compassion for the midwesterners who 
still have their lives in shambles? They 
cannot return to their homes and 
lands, because their flood protection is 
destroyed and the administration re- 
fuses help. 

I will try to help them. We do not ask 
for more than we need, but we need all 
for which we ask. I intend to seek $100 
million in aid—$50 million to convert 
damaged lands to wetlands and $50 mil- 
lion to repair damaged levees. I will 
link this balanced assistance package 
to Senate passage of emergency Cali- 
fornia earthquake relief and plan to 
use the means necessary to win its en- 
actment. 

I do not take this course of action 
lightly, but only after months of futil- 
ity and frustration. We have pleaded 
for this assistance from this adminis- 
tration, but it has not come. Mid- 
westerners are hardy people who are 
used to fighting Mother Nature's disas- 
ters. But floods this spring would be a 
manmade disaster, and it’s clear who 
would be held accountable. I intend to 
fight that and to ensure that no parts 
of my State are left wastelands.e 


By Mr. DASCHLE (for himself, 
Mr. HARKIN, Mr. GRASSLEY, Mr. 
FEINGOLD, Мг. BOREN, Mr. 
WELLSTONE, Mr. BREAUX, Mr. 
Коні, Mr. DOLE, Mr. CONRAD, 
Mr. DORGAN, and Mr. DUREN- 


BERGER): 

8. 1814. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1986 to provide that a 
taxpayer may elect to include in in- 
come crop insurance proceeds and dis- 
aster payments in the year of the dis- 
aster or in the following year; to the 
Committee on Finance. 

TAX TREATMENT OF DISASTER ASSISTANCE ACT 
OF 1994 

е Mr. DASCHLE. Mr. President, I am 

introducing legislation today to ad- 

dress unnecessary inflexibility in a Tax 

Code provision that affects farmers 

who receive disaster assistance. 
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The importance of this issue is high- 
lighted by the fact that I am joined in 
this effort by a number of my col- 
leagues, many of whom serve with me 
on the Senate Finance Committee. 
Identical legislation is being intro- 
duced in the House of Representatives 
today, as well. 

The legislation makes a permanent 
change to the Tax Code and impacts 
farmers who received disaster pay- 
ments as a result of losses sustained 
from the flooding last year. Due to a 
number of factors, many of those farm- 
ers did not receive their disaster assist- 
ance payments until 1994. This may 
have serious tax consequences for them 
if they normally would have recognized 
the income from the crops that were 
destroyed on their 1993 tax return. Re- 
ceipt of the disaster payment in 1994 
may prevent them from reporting it as 
income on their 1993 return. This, in 
turn, will result in a bunching of in- 
come on their 1994 return, possibly 
pushing them into a higher tax bracket 
than would otherwise be the case. It 
may also cause them to lose the benefit 
of personal exemptions and certain 
nonbusiness itemized deductions. 

Ironically, Internal Revenue Code 
section 451(d) permits a farmer who 
happened to receive his disaster pay- 
ment in 1993 to defer recognition of 
that income for tax purposes until 1994, 
if that is the year in which he would 
otherwise have recognized the income 
from the crops that were destroyed. 

The legislation we are introducing 
today would simply permit the con- 
verse result. That is, a farmer who did 
not receive his disaster payment until 
1994 may recognize the payment as in- 
come on his 1993 return, if that is when 
he would otherwise have recognized the 
income from the crops that were de- 
stroyed. 

Let me emphasize again that the 
change made by this legislation would 
apply to future disasters and disaster 
payments, not just those arising out of 
the 1993 flooding. 

Mr. President, there really is no rea- 
son why the Tax Code should allow 
flexibility for farmers who want to rec- 
ognize disaster payments in the year 
following the disaster, but not for 
those who receive their payments in 
the latter year and want to recognize 
them in income in the year of the dis- 
aster. In either case, the farmer would 
be required to show that he would have 
received the income from the destroyed 
crops in the year he is choosing to re- 
port the disaster assistance income. 
Without this two-way rule, we will be 
imposing significant financial burdens 
on the very people we sought to assist 
when we passed the 1993 disaster assist- 
ance legislation. 

I would also like to make clear that 
no one is pointing fingers here. The 
fact is that this situation can arise cir- 
cumstantially, without fault on any- 
one’s part. The timing of the disaster, 
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the volume of applicants for disaster 
assistance, and many other factors 
could result in farmers receiving disas- 
ter assistance payments the year after 
the disaster. This situation was bound 
to arise sooner or later, and it makes 
sense to correct it as soon as possible 
for those who are affected. 

It is my intention to aggressively 
pursue passage of this measure. And I 
am sure that motivation is shared by 
those who are joining me in introduc- 
ing it. We hope that the rest of our col- 
leagues will be sympathetic to the ur- 
gency of this issue and join us in seeing 
that it is passed expeditiously.e 


By Mr. DOLE (for himself, Mr. 
THURMOND, Mr. D’AMATO, Mr. 
SPECTER, Mr. DURENBERGER, 
Mr. SIMPSON, Mr. CHAFEE, Mr. 
GORTON, and Mr. MOYNIHAN): 

S. 1815. A bill to authorize matching 
funds for State and local firearm buy- 
back programs; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

FEDERAL FIREARM BUY-BACK INITIATIVE ACT 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, very often 
the best ideas spring from the grass- 
roots * * * and those of us in Congress 
should take notice. 

One idea that has taken off at the 
local level involves buying back guns 
* * * for toys, for clothes, even for 
tickets to sporting events. 

In Chicago, more than a thousand 
weapons, including a projectile launch- 
er that was featured on the front-page 
of the Chicago Tribune, were recently 
exchanged in a guns-for-shoes program 
sponsored by the Foot Locker Co. and 
the Chicagoland Chamber of Com- 
merce. Last Christmas, America 
cheered a young man named Fernando 
Mateo, a New York City carpet store 
owner who initiated his own toys-for- 
guns effort. 

And in many other cities throughout 
the country, local governments and 
private and community groups have 
initiated similar gun repurchase pro- 
grams. 

Today, I am introducing legislation 
that will lend a helping hand to these 
local initiatives by establishing a Fed- 
eral gun buy-back program, to be ad- 
ministered by the Attorney General. 

DESCRIPTION OF PROGRAM 

Under this program, the Federal Gov- 
ernment, acting through the Attorney 
General, will match local and State 
gun buy-back efforts on a dollar-for- 
dollar matching basis. To be eligible 
for the Federal funds, the local pro- 
gram must guarantee that any fire- 
arms exchanged are, in fact, destroyed. 
The Attorney General may set other 
conditions to ensure that the buy-back 
program is operated in an efficient 
manner and consistent with the inter- 
ests of law enforcement. 

The Federal gun-buy-back program 
will only provide funds to those local 
initiatives that offer merchandise and 
other noncash incentives to individuals 
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who want to turn in their firearms. In 
other words, a local cash-for-guns pro- 
gram will not be eligible for Federal 
assistance for the reason we have 
learned that some turn in their old 
guns for cash to go out and buy a new 
gun. So it is limited to in-kind. 

The purpose of the Federal program 
is not to supplant State and local ef- 
forts, but rather to assist them with 
supplemental funding —$15 million for 
fiscal year 1994 and another $15 million 
for fiscal year 1995. Once the local ef- 
fort gets off the ground, the Federal 
Government can step in with the addi- 
tional resources. 

FUNDING 

Funding for the Federal program will 
be provided through the $22 billion Vio- 
lent Crime Reduction Trust Fund, 
which was Established in the anticrime 
bill passed by the Senate last Novem- 
ber. In the weeks ahead, I intend to 
work with my colleagues on both sides 
of the aisle to ensure that the Federal 
program is considered during the up- 
coming Senate-House conference on 
anticrime legislation. 

A SMALL STEP 

Mr. President, will the Federal buy- 
back program end crime, or substan- 
tially reduce it. Of course not. 

In fact, the most effective way to re- 
duce crime is to arrest the bad guys, 
put them in prison, and keep them 
there by padlocking the revolving pris- 
on door. The simple truth is that a vio- 
lent criminal kept behind bars will not 
terrorize a single law-abiding citizen. 

That is why Senate Republicans have 
insisted that any anticrime bill worthy 
of the name must devote substantial 
resources for incarceration. The 
anticrime bill recently passed by the 
Senate does just that—$500 million in 
State grants to build and operate de- 
tention facilities for violent juveniles; 
$3 billion in grants for State prisons, 
city and county jails, and boot camps; 
and another $3 billion for 10 new re- 
gional prisons to which States can send 
their most violent criminals. 

These are the big steps. But that does 
not mean the small steps are not worth 
taking, too. In fact, if my calculations 
are right, the Federal gun buy-back 
initiative—working together with 
State and local initiatives—could re- 
sult in removing one million guns from 
our streets within the next 2 years. Of 
course, that is still going to leave a 
hundred-and-some million guns, but it 
is a small step. 

Obviously, the jury is still out on 
whether these gun buy-back efforts ac- 
tually reduce crime. That is why we 
sunsetted it. But, as skeptical New 
York City Police Chief Raymond Kelly 
explained last December: I've con- 
verted. I’m a believer.” 

Mr. President, I am prepared to be a 
convert and a believer, too. That’s why 
the bill I am introducing today directs 
the Attorney General to report to Con- 
gress on the impact the gun buy-back 
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programs have on the crime rate in 
those areas in which they are operated. 
The Attorney General must submit 
this report to Congress no later than 
December 31, 1995. 

If the programs work, then Congress 
can reauthorize the Federal buy-back 
initiative. But if they do not work, 
then the Federal initiative should not 
be renewed. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the full text of the Federal 
Firearm Buy-Back Initiative Act be re- 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

This Act may be cited as the Federal 
Firearm Buy-Back Initiative Act.“. 

SEC. 2. MATCHING FUNDS FOR STATE AND LOCAL 
FIREARM BUY-BACK PROGRAMS. 

(a) FEDERAL CONTRIBUTION.—The Attorney 
General shall establish a program under 
which the Attorney General will enter into 
agreements to contribute, and will contrib- 
ute, up to 50 percent of the funds needed to 
provide merchandise, certificates that may 
be used to acquire merchandise or services, 
or other non-cash incentives to individuals 
to turn in firearms to firearm buy-back pro- 
grams operated by State or local govern- 
ments or private entities. 

(b) QUALIFICATIONS, TERMS, AND CONDI- 
TIONS.—In an agreement under subsection 
(a), the Attorney General— 

(1) may agree to contribute to a firearm 
buy-back program an amount that is not 
greater than the amount of State and local 
public funds and private funds committed to 
the program at the time of the agreement; 

(2) shall require that all firearms that are 
turned in to the program will be destroyed; 

(3) shall require that the program agree to 
provide only merchandise, certificates that 
may be used to acquire merchandise or serv- 
ices, or other incentives other than cash to 
individuals who turn in firearms; and 

(АХА) may set such other qualifications, 
terms, and conditions as may be appropriate 
to ensure that the program is operated in an 
efficient and bona fide manner consistent 
with the interests of law enforcement; but 

(B) may not prescribe the terms under 
which the program will accept firearms in 
exchange for any offered incentive. 

(с) TERMINATION.—The program under sub- 
section (a) shall terminate on September 30, 
1995. 

(d) AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS.— 
There is authorized to be appropriated to 
carry out this section, out of the Violent 
Crime Reduction Trust Fund to be estab- 
lished under section 1115 of title 31, United 
States Code, as added by section 1353 of the 
Violent Crime Control and Law Enforcement 
Act of 1993, $15,000,000 for each of fiscal years 
1994 and 1995. 

(e) REPORT.—Not later than December 31, 
1995, the Attorney General shall submit to 
Congress a report assessing the effect that 
operation of the firearm buy-back programs 
funded under this Act has had in reducing 
the incidence of crime in the jurisdictions in 
which the programs were operated. 


By Mr. LEAHY: 
S. 1816. A bill to amend the Child Nu- 
trition Act of 1966 to protect against 
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trafficking in food instruments and 
other frauds in connection with the 
special supplemental food program for 
women, infants, and children [WIC], 
and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture, Nutrition, and For- 
estry. 
WIC FRAUD PROSECUTION ACT OF 1994 

% Mr. LEAHY. Mr. President, I have 
today introduced legislation—the WIC 
Fraud Prosecution Act of 1994—to pro- 
tect the Women, Infants and Children 
Food Program, commonly called WIC, 
from criminals who would traffick in 
WIC food vouchers. 

This bill disqualifies stores from the 
WIC Program if the storeowners, man- 
agers, or officials are involved in traf- 
ficking in WIC coupons. This is in addi- 
tion to any jailtime and fines imposed 
on the guilty individuals. However, 
where store disqualification would 
mean that low-income families could 
not use WIC benefits a $20,000 fine per 
violation could be imposed. 

The bill imposes severe criminal pen- 
alties on storeowners or officers in- 
volved in the trafficking of WIC cou- 
pons including jail sentences of up to 10 
years and fines of up to $100,000; or 
both. 

It also imposes criminal penalties on 
anyone involved in trafficking of WIC 
vouchers. The bill provides authority 
to the court to disqualify the person 
from WIC participation for 2 years in 
addition to any criminal fines or jail 
sentences which are imposed. 

It also provides for the forfeiture of 
any property to the Federal Govern- 
ment used in the commission of a WIC 
trafficking crime, and for the forfeit- 
ure of any property purchased with the 
proceeds of any trafficking trans- 
action. 

And finally, the bill requires States, 
as a condition of participation in the 
program, to provide to USDA a de- 
tailed plan to detect and punish traf- 
ficking in WIC food instruments or ac- 
cess devices by storeowners or WIC 
food vendors. States are required to 
target higher risk stores and vendors. 

Each State agency will be required to 
fully cooperate with the State's attor- 
ney general, county or parish attor- 
neys, law enforcement officers, and 
Federal prosecutors or law enforce- 
ment personnel in any investigation of 
trafficking in WIC food instruments or 
access devices. 

I urge my colleagues to join with me 
in passing this important legislation. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that my remarks and the text of 
the bill be placed in the RECORD as if 
read. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

8.1816 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Кер- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

This Act may be cited as the “WIC Fraud 

Prosecution Act of 1994”, 
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БЕС. 2. FINDINGS. 

Congress finds that— 

(1) the special supplemental food program 
for women, infants, and children (WIC) estab- 
lished under section 17 of the Child Nutrition 
Act of 1966 (42 U.S.C. 1786) provides vital and 
nutritious foods to vulnerable Americans; 

(2) the improper diversion of WIC benefits 
by stores and other food vendors authorized 
to accept WIC food instruments harms the 
entire WIC program; and 

(3) severe penalties should be imposed on 
store owners and managers and WIC clinic 
employees engaged in trafficking in WIC 
food instruments 
ВЕС. 3. DISQUALIFICATION AND CIVIL MONEY 

PENALTIES FOR WIC FOOD VEN- 
DORS; CRIMINAL PENALTIES. 

Section 17 of the Child Nutrition Act of 
1966 (42 U.S.C. 1786) is amended by adding at 
the end the following new subsection: 

“(аХ1) Except as provided in paragraph (2), 
any food vendor authorized to participate in 
the program authorized under subsection 
(сХ1) (referred to in this subsection as the 
program') shall be permanently disqualified 
from further participation in the program, 
on a finding, made in accordance with regu- 
lations issued by the Secretary, that any 
owner, officer, supervisor, or manager of the 
vendor intentionally— 

“(А) trafficked in program food instru- 
ments or otherwise obtained program food 
instruments by buying the instruments at a 
discount in an unlawful manner; 

“(В) obtained benefits purchased at a dis- 
count through the improper use of a program 
access device; or 

“(С) sold or purchased firearms, ammuni- 
tion, explosives, or controlled substances (as 
defined in section 102(6) of the Controlled 
Substances Act (21 U.S.C. 802(6))) in exchange 
for, or with, program food instruments. 

“(2) If the Secretary determines that dis- 
qualification of a food vendor would cause 
hardship to persons participating in the pro- 
gram, in lieu of disqualification under para- 
graph (1), the Secretary may impose on the 
vendor a civil money penalty of up to $20,000 
for each violation described in paragraph (1). 

“(3) Any owner, officer, supervisor, or man- 
ager of a program food vendor or any em- 
ployee of a program clinic who intentionally 
traffics in program food instruments or oth- 
erwise obtains program food instruments by 
buying the instruments at a discount in a 
manner not permitted by law shall be guilty 
of a felony and shall be fined not more than 
$100,000 or imprisoned not more than 10 
years, or both. 

“(4)(A) At any time after imposing a 
money penalty under this subsection, the 
Secretary may request the Attorney General 
to institute a civil action to collect the pen- 
alty against a person subject to the penalty 
in a district court of the United States for 
any district in which the person is found, re- 
sides, or transacts business. 

“(B) The court shall have jurisdiction to 
hear and decide the action. 

“(С) In the action, the validity and amount 
of the penalty shall not be subject to review. 

*(5)(A) The Secretary may impose a fine 
against any person not approved by the Sec- 
retary to accept program food instruments 
who violates this subsection or a regulation 
issued under this subsection, including a vio- 
lation concerning the acceptance of program 
food instruments and including such viola- 
tions by employees of program clinics. 

“(В) The amount of the fine shall be estab- 
lished by the Secretary and may be assessed 
and collected in accordance with regulations 
issued under this subsection separately or in 
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combination with any fiscal claim estab- 
lished by the Secretary. 

“(C) The Attorney General may institute 
judicial action in any court of competent ju- 
risdiction against the person to collect the 
fine. 

“(6) Whoever presents, or causes to be рге- 
sented, a program food instrument, or who 
uses а program access device, knowing that 
the instrument or device to have been re- 
ceived, transferred, or used in violation of 
this subsection or the regulations issued 
under this subsection shall be guilty of a fel- 
ony and— 

“(А) on the first conviction of the felony, 
shall be fined not more than $20,000 or im- 
prisoned for not more than 5 years, or both; 
and 

“(В) оп the second and any subsequent 
conviction of the felony, shall be imprisoned 
for not less than 1 year and not more than 5 
years and may also be fined not more than 
$30,000. 

“(7) In addition to other penalties imposed 
under this subsection, any person convicted 
of a violation of this subsection may be sus- 
pended by a court from participation in the 
program for a period of up to 2 years. 

“(8)(A) The Secretary may subject to for- 
feiture and denial of property rights any 
nonfood item, money, negotiable instru- 
ment, security, vendor property (including a 
building), or other item of value that is fur- 
nished or intended to be furnished by any 
person in exchange for a program food in- 
strument or program access device, or any- 
thing of value obtained by use of an access 
device, or program food instruments, or 
which item or property is used in facilitating 
such trafficking, in any manner that violates 
this subsection or a regulation issued under 
this subsection. 

B) Any forfeiture and disposal of prop- 
erty forfeited under this subsection for a vio- 
lation described in subparagraph (A) shall be 
conducted in accordance with procedures 
specified in regulations issued by the Sec- 
retary. 

SEC. 4. aaa ad OF TRAFFICKING IN WIC 
FOOD INSTRUMENTS OR ACCESS DE- 
VICES. 

Section 17(f)(1) of the Child Nutrition Act 
of 1966 (42 U.S.C. 1786(f)(1)) is amended— 

(1) in subparagraph (С)- 

(A) by striking and“ at the end of clause 
(xii); 

(B) by redesignating clause (xiii) as clause 
(xiv); and 

(C) by inserting after clause (xii) the fol- 
lowing new clause: 

(XIII) a detailed plan for the detection and 
punishment of store owners or program food 
vendors for trafficking in food instruments 
or access devices used in connection with the 
program authorized subsection (c)(1), subject 
to subparagraph (F); and“; and 

(2) by adding at the end the following new 
subparagraph: 

“(F)(i) The plan described in subparagraph 
(С)(хііі) shall target higher risk stores or 
vendors. 

“(ii) The State agency shall set aside funds 
for carrying out subparagraph (C)(xiii). 

“(iii) The State agency shall fully cooper- 
ate with the attorney general of a State, 
county attorneys, law enforcement officers, 
and Federal prosecutors or law enforcement 
personnel in any investigation of trafficking 
in food instruments or access devices used in 
connection with the program authorized 
under subsection (с)(1).''.е 
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ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS 


8. 181 
At the request of Mr. MCCONNELL, 
the name of the Senator from Louisi- 
ала [Mr. JOHNSTON] was added as a co- 
sponsor of S. 181, a bill to prohibit the 
export of American black bear viscera, 
and for other purposes. 
8. 455 
At the request of Mr. HATFIELD, the 
name of the Senator from California 
ІМгв. FEINSTEIN] was added as a co- 
sponsor of S. 455, a bill to amend title 
31, United States Code, to increase Fed- 
eral payments to units of general local 
government for entitlement lands, and 
for other purposes. 
8. 921 
At the request of Mr. BAucus, the 
name of the Senator from New Jersey 
(Мг. BRADLEY] was added as a cospon- 
sor of S. 921, a bill to reauthorize and 
amend the Endangered Species Act for 
the conservation of threatened and en- 
dangered species, and for other pur- 
poses. 
8. 1690 
At the request of Mr. Рвүов, the 
names of the Senator from Alabama 
[Mr. SHELBY], and the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. BREAUX] were added as 
cosponsors of S. 1690, a bill to amend 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1986 to re- 
form the rules regarding subchapter S. 
corporations. 
8. 1795 
At the request of Mr. BROWN, the 
name of the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
HATCH] was added as a cosponsor of S. 
1795, a bill to amend title IV of the So- 
cial Security Act and other provisions 
to provide reforms to the welfare sys- 
tem in effect in the United States. 
8. 1800 
At the request of Mr. GRAMM, the 
name of the Senator from Colorado 
[Mr. BROWN] was added as a cosponsor 
of 8.1800, a bill to protect the personal 
security of Americans by ensuring the 
imprisonment of violent criminals. 
S. 1805 
At the request of Mr. WARNER, the 
name of the Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. BUMPERS] was added as a cospon- 
sor of S. 1805, a bill to amend title 10, 
United States Code, to eliminate the 
disparity between the periods of delay 
provided for civilian and military re- 
tiree cost-of-living adjustments in the 
Omnibus Budget Reconciliation Act of 
1993. 
AMENDMENT NO. 1320 
At the request of Mr. HELMS, the 
names of the Senator from North Da- 
kota [Mr. DORGAN], the Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. PRESSLER], the Sen- 
ator from New York (Мг. D'AMATO), 
and the Senator from South Carolina 
[Mr. THURMOND] were added as cospon- 
sors of Amendment No. 1320 proposed 
to S. 1281, an original bill to authorize 
appropriations for the fiscal years 1994 
and 1995 for the Department of State, 
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the United States Information Agency, 
and related agencies, to provide for the 
consolidation of international broad- 
casting activities, and for other pur- 
poses. 


AMENDMENTS SUBMITTED 


FOREIGN RELATIONS 
AUTHORIZATION ACT OF 1994 


SIMON (AND OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT NO. 1326 


Mr. SIMON (for himself, Mr. LAUTEN- 
BERG, Mr. HATFIELD, and Mr. DUREN- 
BERGER) proposed an amendment to the 
bill (S. 1281) to authorize appropria- 
tions for the fiscal years 1994 and 1995 
for the Department of State, and U.S. 
Information Agency, and related agen- 
cies, to provide for the consolidation of 
international broadcasting activities, 
and for other purposes; as follows: 

On page 179, after line 6, add the following 
new section: 

SEC. 714. EXTENSION OF CERTAIN ADJUDICA- 
TION PROVISIONS. 

The Foreign Operations, Export Financing, 
and Related Programs Appropriations Act, 
1990 (Public Law 101-167), is amended— 

(1) in section 599D (8 U.S.C. 1157 побе)- 

(A) in subsection (0)(3), by striking 1993 
and 1994” and inserting “1993, 1994, 1995, and 
1996”; and 

(В) in subsection (е), by striking out “Ос- 
tober 1, 1994” each place it appears and in- 
serting in lieu thereof October 1, 1996"; and 

(2) in section 599Е (8 U.S.C. 1255 note) іп 
subsection (b)(2), by striking out September 
30, 1994” and inserting in lieu thereof Sep- 
tember 30, 1997”. 


LAUTENBERG (AND OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT NO. 1327 


Mr. LAUTENBERG (for himself, Mr. 
SIMON, Mrs. FEINSTEIN, Mr. BINGAMAN, 
Mr. Dopp, Mrs. BOXER, Mr. HATFIELD, 
and Mr. GRASSLEY) proposed an amend- 
ment to amendment No. 1326 proposed 
by Mr. SIMON to the bill S. 1281, supra; 
as follows: 


In the pending amendment, strike all after 
“SEC” and insert the following: 

SEC. 714. EXTENSION OF CERTAIN ADJUDICA- 
TION PROVISIONS. 

The Foreign Operations, Export Financing, 
and Related Programs Appropriations Act, 
1990 (Public Law 101-167), is amended— 

(1) in section 599D (8 U.S.C. 1157 note) 

(A) in subsection (b)(3), by striking “1993 
and 1994” and inserting “1993, 1994, 1995, and 
1996”; and 

(В) in subsection (е), by striking out “Ос- 
tober 1, 1994” each place it appears and in- 
serting in lieu thereof October 1, 19%”; and 

(2) in section 599E (8 U.S.C. 1255 note) in 
subsection (b)(2), by striking out September 
30, 1994” and inserting in lieu thereof ‘‘Sep- 
tember 30, 1996”, 


HELMS AMENDMENT NO. 1328 
Mr. HELMS proposed an amendment 
to the bill S. 1281, supra; as follows: 
On page 179, after line 6, insert the follow- 
ing: 
79-059 0—97 Vol. 140 (Pt. 1) 23 
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SEC. 714. OPPOSITION TO FINANCING BY INTER- 
NATI - 


(А) PROHIBITION.—The President shall іп- 
struct the United States Executive Director 
of the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development, the International Develop- 
ment Association, the International Finance 
Corporation, the Inter-American Develop- 
ment Bank, the African Development Fund, 
the Asian Development Bank, the African 
Development Bank, the European Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development, and the 
International Monetary Fund to vote against 
any loan or other utilization of the funds of 
the bank for benefit of any country which— 

(1) has before, on, or after the date of en- 
actment of this Act— 

(A) nationalized or expropriated the prop- 
erty of any United States person, 

(B) repudiated or nullified any contract or 
agreement with any United States person, or 

(C) taken any other action (such as the im- 
position of discriminatory taxes or other ex- 
actions) which has the effect of seizing own- 
ership or control of the property of any Unit- 
ed States person, and 

(2) has not, within a period of 3 years (or 
where applicable, the period described in 
subsection (b)), returned the property or pro- 
vided adequate and effective compensation 
for such property in convertible foreign ex- 
change equivalent to the full value thereof, 
as required by international law. 

(b) EXTENDED PERIOD FOR COMPENSATION IN 
THE CASE OF NEWLY DEMOCRATIC GOVERN- 
MENTS.—In the case of a democratically 
elected foreign government that had been a 
totalitarian or authoritarian government at 
the time of the action described in sub- 
section (a)(1), the 3-year period described іп 
subsection (а)2) shall be deemed to have 
begun as of the date of the installation of the 
democratically elected government. 

(с) EXCEPTED COUNTRIES AND TERRI- 
TORIES.—This section shall not apply to any 
country established by international man- 
date through the United Nations or to any 
territory recognized by the United States 
Government to be in dispute. 

(d) REPORTING REQUIREMENT.—Not later 
than 90 days after the date of enactment of 
this Act, and every 180 days thereafter, the 
President shall transmit to the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives and to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations of the Sen- 
ate, a report containing the following. 

(1) A list of all countries against which 
United States persons have outstanding ex- 
propriation claims. 

(2) The total number of outstanding expro- 
priation claims made by United States per- 
sons against any foreign country. 

(3) The period of time in which each claim 
has been outstanding. 

(4) A description on a case-by-case basis of 
each effort made by the United States Gov- 
ernment, or the country in which the expro- 
priation claim has been made, to return the 
property or provide adequate and effective 
compensation for such property. 

(5) Each project a United States Executive 
Director voted against as a result of the ac- 
tion described in subsection (a). 

(e) DEFINITION.—For purposes of this sec- 
tion, the term United States person“ means 
a United States citizen or corporation, part- 
nership, or association at least 50 percent 
beneficially owned by United States citizens. 


HELMS AMENDMENT NO. 1329 


Mr. HELMS proposed an amendment 
to the bill S. 1281, supra; as follows: 
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On page 179, after line 6, insert the follow- 
ing: 

SEC, 714. OPPOSITION TO FINANCING BY INTER- 
NATIONAL FINANCIAL INSTITU- 
TIONS FOR COUNTRIES EXPROPRI- 
ATING UNITED STATES PROPERTY. 

(а) PROHIBITION.—The President shall in- 
struct the United States Executive Director 
of the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development, the International Develop- 
ment Association, the International Finance 
Corporation, the Inter-American Develop- 
ment Bank, the African Development Fund, 
the Asian Development Bank, the African 
Development Bank, the European Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development, and the 
International Monetary Fund to vote against 
any loan or other utilization of the funds of 
the bank for benefit of any country which— 

(1) has before, on, or after the date of en- 
actment of this Act— 

(A) nationalized or expropriated the prop- 
erty of any United States person, 

(B) repudiated or nullified any contract or 
agreement with any United States person, or 

(C) taken any other action (such as the im- 
position of discriminatory taxes or other ex- 
actions) which has the effect of seizing own- 
ership or control of the property of any Unit- 
ed States person, and 

(2) has not, within a period of 3 years (or 
where applicable, the period described in 
subsection (b)), returned the property or pro- 
vided adequate and effective compensation 
for such property in convertible foreign ex- 
change equivalent to the full value thereof, 
as required by international law. 

(b) EXTENDED PERIOD FOR COMPENSATION IN 
THE CASE OF NEWLY DEMOCRATIC GOVERN- 
MENTS.—In the case of a democratically 
elected foreign government that had been a 
totalitarian or authoritarian government at 
the time of the action described in sub- 
section (a)(1), the 3-year period described in 
subsection (а)(2) shall be deemed to have 
begun as of the date of the installation of the 
democratically elected government. 

(c) EXCEPTED COUNTRIES AND TERRI- 
TORIES.—This section shall not apply to any 
country established by international man- 
date through the United Nations or to any 
territory recognized by the United States 
Government to be in dispute. 

(d) REPORTING REQUIREMENT.—Not later 
than 90 days after the date of enactment of 
this Act, and every 180 days thereafter, the 
President shall transmit to the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives and to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations of the Sen- 
ate, a report containing the following: 

(1) A list of all countries against which 
United States persons have outstanding ex- 
propriation claims. 

(2) The total number of outstanding expro- 
priation claims made by United States per- 
sons against any foreign country. 

(3) The period of time in which each claim 
has been outstanding. 

(4) A description on a case-by-case basis of 
each effort made by the United States Gov- 
ernment, or the country in which the expro- 
priation claim has been made, to return the 
property or provide adequate and effective 
compensation for such property. 

(5) Each project a United States Executive 
Director voted against as a result of the ас- 
tion described in subsection (a). 

(e) DEFINITION.—For purposes of this sec- 
tion, the term “United States person” means 
a United States citizen or corporation, part- 
nership, or association at least 50 percent 
beneficially owned by United States citizens. 


HELMS AMENDMENT NO. 1330 


Mr. HELMS proposed an amendment 
to amendment No. 1329 proposed by 
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him to the bill S. 1281, supra; as fol- 
lows: 

At the appropriate place in the amend- 
ment, insert the following: 

(f) WAIVER—the President may waive the 
prohibition in subsection (a) if he so notifies 
Congress twenty-one days in advance of any 
vote that a loan or other utilization of the 
funds of the bank under consideration is di- 
rected only to programs which serve the 
basic human needs of the citizens of such 
country. 


McCAIN (AND OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT NO. 1331 


Mr. McCAIN (for himself, Mr. DOLE, 
Mr. NICKLES, Mr. BOND, Mr. D'AMATO, 
Mr. MACK, Mr. GRAMM, Mr. 
KEMPTHORNE, Mr. CRAIG, Mr. COHEN, 
and Mr. THURMOND) proposed an 
amendment to the bill S. 1281, supra; as 
follows: 

On Page 179, after line 6, insert the follow- 
ing new section: 

SEC, 714. POLICY REGARDING THE NORTH KO- 
REAN NUCLEAR WEAPONS PRO- 
GRAM. 

(a) FINDINGS.—The Congress makes the fol- 
lowing findings: 

(1) On February 10, 1993, North Korea re- 
fused to permit the International Atomic 
Energy Agency (IAEA) to conduct special in- 
spections, as permitted under the terms of 
the Treaty on the Non-Proliferation of Nu- 
clear Weapons (NPT), of two undeclared nu- 
clear-related sites to clarify discrepancies 
related to North Korea’s nuclear program, 
and on March 12, 1993, North Korea an- 
nounced its intention to withdraw from the 
NPT effective on June 12, 1993, due to the in- 
sistence of the IAEA on exercising inspection 
rights under the NPT. 

(2) On April 1, 1993, the IAEA declared 
North Korea to be in noncompliance with the 
NPT; on April 2, 1993, the IAEA voted to 
refer North Korean violations of the Treaty 
to the United Nations Security Council; and 
on April 7, 1993, the IAEA issued a formal 
censure on North Korea for its noncompli- 
ance with the NPT, the first censure in the 
history of the IAEA. 

(3) On May 11, 1993, the United Nations Se- 
curity Council passed a resolution asking 
North Korea to allow IAEA inspections 
under the NPT, and on May 12, 1993, North 
Korea rejected the request of the United Na- 
tions Security Council and has since impeded 
or refused access to any of its sites by IAEA 
inspectors. 

(4) On June 2, 1993, the United States and 
North Korea initiated a series of meetings in 
New York to discuss the impasse in nuclear 
site inspections, which continued until Janu- 
ary 4, 1994, when Under Secretary of State 
Lynn Davis announced that North Korea had 
agreed to inspections of seven declared nu- 
clear-related sites. 

(5) Discussions between the IAEA and 
North Korea to implement the announced 
agreement to permit inspections in North 
Korea have reached an apparent impasse, 
and the issue is anticipated to be discussed 
at the IAEA Board of Governors meeting on 
February 21, 1994 

(6) The People’s Republic of China (PRC) 
has repeatedly stated it would not support 
any action of the United Nations Security 
Council to impose sanctions on North Korea, 
and the PRC may not be cooperating fully 
and effectively in seeking a resolution of 
this issue. 

(7) The United States must clearly commu- 
nicate its firm resolve to compel North 
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Korea to comply with the inspections re- 
quired under the NPT and has instead offered 
to cancel 1994 Team Spirit joint military ex- 
ercises with South Korea; indications are 
that numerous other concessions, such as 
diplomatic recognition and economic assist- 
ance, are also being considered. 

(8) The development of nuclear weapons by 
North Korea would significantly increase the 
already serious threat to the safety and se- 
curity of South Korea and the stability of 
the Pacific region posed by North Korea's 
military forces, which include— 

(A) an army of 1,200,000 men, such of which 
is positioned near the border with South 
Korea; 

(B) an estimated 250 tons of biological and 
chemical weapons; and 

(C) extended range SCUD-C missiles re- 
portedly armed with chemical warheads, No 
Dong missiles, and possibly a much longer 
range intermediate-range ballistic missile in 
development. 

(b) PoLicy.—It is the sense of the Congress 


that— 

(1) North Korea must halt its nuclear 
weapons program and fully comply with the 
terms of the NPT and the January 30, 1992, 
full-scope safeguards agreement agreed to by 
North Korea and the IAEA; 

(2) the President should seek international 
consensus to isolate North Korea economi- 
cally until North Korea halts its nuclear 
weapons program and reaches acceptable 
agreement with the IAEA on inspections of 
its nuclear facilities and those inspections 
have begun; 

(3) the President should support United 
States-South Korea joint military exercises 
as an expression of commitment of the Unit- 
ed States-Republic of Korea Mutual Defense 
Treaty of 1954; 

(4) the President should ensure that suffi- 
cient United States military forces are de- 
ployed in the Pacific region, including the 
deployment of Patriot batteries in South 
Korea, in order to be prepared to effectively 
defend South Korea against any offensive ac- 
tion by North Korea; 

(5) the President should make resolution of 
this issue a matter of urgent national secu- 
rity priority; and 

(6) an “acceptable agreement” between the 
IAEA and North Korea should include regu- 
lar inspection of all declared nuclear sites as 
well as special inspections of any suspected 
nuclear-related site, as agreed to by North 
Korea in the January 30, 1992, full-scope safe- 
guards agreement with the IAEA. 

(с) DEFINITIONS.—For purposes of this sec- 
tion.— 

(1) the term “ІАЕА”тпеапв the Inter- 
national Atomic Energy Agency; 

(2) the term “МРТ” means the Treaty оп 
the Non-Proliferation of Nuclear Weapons, 
done on July 1, 1968 at London, Moscow, and 
Washington; and 

(3) the term safeguards“ means the safe- 
guards set forth in agreement between a 
country and the IAEA, as authorized by Arti- 
cle ІШ(А)5) of the Statute of the Inter- 
national Atomic Energy Agency. 


McCAIN (AND OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT NO. 1332 
Mr. MCCAIN (for himself, Mr. Moy- 
NIHAN, and Mr. PELL) proposed an 
amendment to the bill S. 1281, supra; as 
follows: 


At the appropriate place in the bill add the 

following: 
Sec. . POLICY REGARDING THE рини 
OF ITS NEIGHBORS 


(a) FINDINGS.—Congress finds that— 
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(1) the Government of Thailand is to be 
commended for its return to democracy and 
its commitment to representative govern- 


ment; 

(2) the United States-Thai security rela- 
tionship is a cornerstone of the Association 
of Southeast Asian Nations (ASEAN) and a 
key to stability in Southeast Asia; 

(3) Cambodia, Thailand’s neighbor to the 
East, is struggling to prevent violence from 
disrupting the creation of a democratic 
state; 

(4) the cooperation of Thailand in imple- 
menting the Paris Peace Accords was instru- 
mental in assisting Cambodians to achieve 
their goal of political reconciliation; 

(5) Peace in Cambodia promotes stability 
in Southeast Asia and the continued co- 
operation of Thailand in bringing lasting 
peace to that nation is vital. That peace is 
threatened by the Khmer Rouge, which has 
attempted to violently disrupt the Cam- 
bodian effort to institute an elected govern- 
ment. 

(6) The Government of Thailand is com- 
mended for the steps it has taken to dis- 
continue the Thai relationship with the 
Khmer Rouge, and in particular its adher- 
ence to United Nation sanctions on timber 
and petroleum trade between Thailand and 
Khmer controlled areas of Cambodia. 

(7) Prime Minister Chuan Leekpai and the 
Commander-in-Chief of the Thai military, 
Wimol Wongawanich, have publicly enun- 
ciated a policy of non-support for the Khmer 
Rouge. Furthermore, Prime Minister Chuan 
has demonstrated considerable support for 
the freely elected Government of Cambodia. 

(8) The extent to which the Government of 
Thailand permits trade and particularly 
military contact with the armed opposition 
to the newly elected Cambodian government, 
directly impact the prospects for peace and 
political reconciliation in Cambodia. 

(9) Congress is concerned that elements of 
the Thai military and companies with close 
links to the Thai military, continue to oper- 
ate against the will and policy of the govern- 
ment to support the Khmer Rouge. 

(10) Congress is concerned that the Clinton 
Administration has not articulated its posi- 
tion regarding United States policy toward 
Burma. 

(11) The Senate unanimously declared in S. 
Res. 112 that it does not recognize the mili- 
tary junta in Burma known as the State Law 
and Order Restoration Council (referred to as 
the “SLORC"), since the people of Burma 
gave the National League for Democracy a 
clear victory in the election of May 27, 1990. 

(12) Nobel Peace Prize winner Daw Aung 
San Suu Kyi, a leader of the National League 
for Democracy, has been under house arrest 
since July 1989. Many of her colleagues who 
were able to escape imprisonment or death 
have taken refuge in Thailand, where they 
have organized to work peacefully to bring 
democracy to Burma. 

(13) The Government of Thailand should be 
praised for providing safe haven to the many 
Burmese forced to flee the brutal repression 
of the SLORC regime. Despite pressure from 
the SLORC, Thailand has allowed those 
groups to operate within its borders, and has 
granted visas for international travel. 

(14) Congress is concerned by reports that 
the Government of Thailand may adopt more 
restrictive policies towards the Burmese 
have raised considerable concern. In particu- 
lar, Congress is concerned by reports that 
Dr. Sein Win and other Burmese dissidents 
may not be allowed to return from their trip 
to the United States and to the United Na- 
tions to secure support for their democratic 
aspirations, 
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(15) Congress із deeply interested in seeing 
the peaceful transition of power to those 
elected in 1990. Aung San Suu Kyi and other 
senior National League for Democracy lead- 
ers imprisoned in Burmese jails, are unable 
to conduct political activity inside Burma 
and have never been allowed to take their 
elected positions. Those who were able to es- 
cape must rely on Thailand’s continued hos- 
pitality. 

(16) In recent years there has been an in- 
crease in the number of Burmese women and 
girls conscripted into Thai brothels. Human 
Rights Watch has recently issued a report 
documenting the problems faced by these 
women. Many of the these Burmese become 
virtual slaves, with no way to escape the 
brothels where they are kept. When these 
prostitution rings have been broken up by 
Thai authorities, often those forced into 
prostitution are detained in jails, or de- 
ported to Burma where they are arrested for 
prostitution, further victimizing them, and 

(17) In 1992, Thai Prime Minister Chuan 
Leekpai pledged to crack down on official in- 
volvement in forced and child prostitution. 
Congress welcomes the Government of Thai- 
land’s efforts to eliminate forced prostitu- 
tion. However, Thai border officials and po- 
lice are reportedly involved in the transport 
of these women from Burma, and at times, 
directly in the brothel operations. 

(b) SENSE OF THE CONGRESS.—It is the 
Sense of the Congress that— 

(1) the Government of Thailand should con- 
tinue and must intensify its efforts to end 
the relationship between the Khmer Rouge 
and the Thai military; 

(2) the President of the United States 
should convey to the Government of Thai- 
land American concern over renegade Thai 
military support for the Khmer Rouge; 

(3) the President should adopt the policies 
called for in S. Res. 112 and to clearly 
enunciate policy with respect to Burma; 

(4) the Government of Thailand should con- 
tinue to allow the democratic leaders of 
Burma to operate freely within Thailand and 
to grant them free passage to allow them to 
present their case to the world at the United 
Nations and other international gatherings; 


and 

(5) the Government of Thailand is further 
urged to prosecute those responsible for the 
trafficking, forced labor and physical and 
sexual abuse of women. If Thai officials are 
found to be involved, they should be pros- 
ecuted to the fullest extent of the law. In ad- 
dition, the Government of Thailand should 
protect the civil and human rights of Bur- 
mese women and refrain from their further 
victimization. 


ROBB AMENDMENT NO. 1333 


Mr. ROBB proposed an amendment to 
the bill S. 1281, supra; as follows: 

On page 179, after line 6, insert the follow- 
ing new section: 

SEC. 714. POLICY ON PREPARING TO REINTRO- 
DUCE OF TACTICAL NUCLEAR WEAP- 
ONS TO THE KOREAN PENINSULA. 

(a) FINDINGS.—The Congress makes the fol- 
lowing findings: 

(1) It was announced by South Korean 
President Roh Tae Woo on December 18, 1991, 
that all tactical nuclear weapons had been 
removed from the Korean peninsula. 

(2) On December 31, 1991, North Korea 
agreed to a denuclearization agreement with 
South Korea pledging not to possess, manu- 
facture, or use nuclear weapons, not to pos- 
sess plutonium reprocessing facilities, and to 
negotiate the establishment of a nuclear in- 
spection system. 
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(3) On January 30, 1992, North Korea signed 
a nuclear safeguards agreement with the 
International Atomic Energy Agency 
(IAEA), allowing for IAEA regular inspec- 
tions of nuclear facilities designated by 
North Korea. 

(4) Negotiations between North and South 
Korea over implementation of the bilateral 
denuclearization agreement have stalled. 

(5) North Korea stated its intention on 
March 12, 1993, to withdraw from the Treaty 
on the Non-Proliferation of Nuclear Weapons 
(NPT), done on July 1, 1968. 

(6) North Korea said it would “suspend as 
long ав it considers necessary“ its with- 
drawal from the Treaty on June 11, 1993, but 
continues to refuse to fully comply with 
Treaty provisions requiring regular inspec- 
tions of declared nuclear facilities and allow- 
ing special inspections of undeclared sites. 

(7) North Korea is the only country to ever 
formally threaten to withdraw from the 
Treaty, and effectively remains in a state of 
noncompliance with the Treaty. 

(8) President Clinton has stated that the 
United States objective is a Korean penin- 
sula free of nuclear weapons, and reaffirmed 
the United States security commitment to 
1 Korea during a visit there on July 10- 
11, 1993. 

(9) On November 7, 1993, President Clinton 
stated that ‘‘North Korea cannot be allowed 
to develop a nuclear bomb."’. 

(10) North Korea has reportedly rejected 
IAEA inspection procedures of seven de- 
clared nuclear sites after agreeing, in prin- 
ciple, with United States officials to allow 
IAEA investigators to visit each of those 
sites. 

(11) Іп a statement issued on January 21, 
1994, to IAEA authorities, North Korea re- 
portedly declared that routine or ad hoc“ 
inspections, otherwise known as regular or 
special inspections, would not be allowed, 
and an IAEA spokesman stated that we are 
not in agreement” about the inspections. 

(b) PoLicy.—It із the sense of Congress 
that if North Korea continues to resist the 
efforts of the international community to 
allow the IAEA to conduct regular and spe- 
cial inspections of its declared and 
undeclared nuclear sites and facilities, and 
refuses to return to, and fully comply with, 
the Treaty on the Non-Proliferation of Nu- 
clear Weapons, the President should— 

(1) fully coordinate with United States al- 
lies in the region regarding the military pos- 
ture of North Korea and the ability of the 
United States to deter any future nuclear at- 
tack against South Korea or Japan; and 

(2) in conjunction with United States al- 
lies, act to defend United States security in- 
terests on the Korean peninsula and enhance 
the defense capability of United States 
forces by preparing to reintroduce tactical 
nuclear weapons in South Korea. 

(c) DEFINITION.—For purposes of this sec- 
tion, the term “IAEA” means the Inter- 
national Atomic Energy Agency. 


PELL (AND BIDEN) AMENDMENT 
NO. 1334 


Mr. PELL (for himself and Mr. 
BIDEN) proposed an amendment to the 
bill S. 1281, supra; as follows: 

At the appropriate place insert the follow- 
ing new section; 

SECTION 1. FINDINGS. 

The Congress finds that— 

(1) The international boundaries between 
the independent countries of the former 
Yugoslavia are the same as the internal bor- 
ders among the constituent republics of the 
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former Yugoslavia as specified in the 1974 
Yugoslav Federal Constitution (except with 
regard to the border between Serbia and 
Montenegro) and cannot be altered without 
the consent of all countries concerned. 

(2) The Government of Croatia is violating 
the sovereignty of Bosnia-Hercegovina by 
sending thousands of Croatian troops to 
Hercegovina, ostensibly to counter an offen- 
sive against ethnic Croatian civilians by 
Bosnian Government forces. 

(3) Croatian forces are interfering with 
U.N. peacekeeping operations, including the 
delivery of humanitarian aid to Bosnia- 
Hercegovina. 

SEC. 2. SANCTIONS AGAINST CROATIA. 

The President shall take any or all of the 
following actions— 

(1) Instruct the United States Executive 
Director or representative at all inter- 
national financial institutions of which the 
United States is a member to vote against 
all loans to Croatia; 

(2) Provide no assistance to Croatia (except 
for humanitarian assistance); 

(3) Make no sales to Croatia of any kind of 
military equipment; 

(4) Prohibit the licensing of commercial 
military sales to Croatia; 

(5) Provide no credits, and provide no guar- 
antees of any credits to Croatia; 

(6) Prohibit the sale or transfer to Croatia 
of any item subject to export controls by any 
agency of the United States; 

(7) Direct the Secretary of Transportation 
to revoke the right of any air carrier des- 
ignated by the Government of Croatia to 
provide service to the United States; 

(8) Negotiate comprehensive multilateral 
sanctions pursuant to the provisions of 
Chapter 7 of the United Nations Charter. 

SEC. 3. WAIVER. 

The President may waive the sanctions 
contained in section 2 if he determines and 
so certifies in writing to the Chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations of the Sen- 
ate and the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives that— 

(1) Croatia is not waging a war of military 
aggression against any other country; 

(2) Croatia is not supporting directly or in- 
directly, any military unit, militia, or para- 
military organization in any other country; 

(3) Croatia is not occupying any territory 
of another country and is not assisting 
forces occupying the territory of another 
country; 

(4) Croatia recognizes the borders of 
Bosnia-Hercegovina as specified in the 1974 
Yugoslav Federal Constitution; 

(5) Croatia or forces loyal to or controlled 
by Croatia are not interfering with United 
Nations peacekeeping operations or with 
international humanitarian relief efforts; or 

(6) It is in the national interest of the 
United States to do so. 


KERRY AMENDMENT NO. 1335 


Mr. KERRY proposed an amendment 
to amendment No. 1291 proposed by Mr. 
HELMS to the bill S. 1281, supra; as fol- 
lows: 

Strike all after the first word and insert 
the following: 

The Congress finds that: 

(a) In an Executive Order of May 28, 1993, 
the President established conditions for re- 
newal of most-favored-nation (MFN) status 
for the People’s Republic of China in 1994. 

(b) This Executive Order requires that in 
making a recommendation about the further 
extension of MFN status to China, the Sec- 
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retary of State shall not recommend exten- 
sion unless he determines that— 

(1) extension will substantially promote 
the freedom of emigration objectives of Sec- 
tion 402 of the Trade Act of 1974; and 

(2) China is complying with the 1992 bilat- 
eral agreement between the United States 
and China concerning prison labor. 

(c) The Executive Order further requires 
that in making his recommendation, the 
Secretary of State shall determine whether 
China has made overall, significant progress 
with respect to: 

(1) taking steps to begin adhering to the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights; 

(2) releasing and providing an acceptable 
accounting for Chinese citizens imprisoned 
or detained for the non-violent expression of 
their political and religious beliefs, includ- 
ing such expression of religious beliefs in 
connection with the Democracy Wall and 
Tiananmen Square movements; 

(3) ensuring humane treatment of pris- 
oners, such as by allowing access to prisons 
by international humanitarian and human 
rights organizations; 

(4) protecting Tibet's distinctive religious 
and cultural heritage; and 

(5) permitting international radio and tele- 
vision broadcasts into China. 

(4) The Executive Order further requires 
the Executive Branch to resolutely pursue 
all legislative and executive actions to en- 
sure that China abides by its commitments 
to follow fair, nondiscriminatory trade prac- 
tices in dealing with U.S. businesses, and ad- 
heres to the Nuclear Nonproliferation Trea- 
ty, the Missile technology Control Regime 
guidelines and parameters, and other non- 
proliferation commitments. 

(e) The Chinese government should cooper- 
ate with international efforts to obtain 
North Korea's full, unconditional compliance 
with the Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty. 

(f) The President has initiated an intensive 
high-level dialogue with the Chinese govern- 
ment which began last year with a meeting 
between the Secretary of State and the Chi- 
nese Foreign Minister, included a meeting in 
Seattle between the President and the Presi- 
dent of China, meetings in Beijing with the 
Secretary of the Treasury, the Assistant 
Secretary for Human Rights and others, a re- 
cent meeting in Paris between the Secretary 
of state and the Chinese Foreign Minister, 
and recent meetings in Washington with sev- 
eral Under Secretaries and their Chinese 
counterparts. 

(g) The President's efforts have led to some 
recent progress on some issues of concern to 
the United States. 

(h) Notwithstanding this, substantially 
more progress is needed to meet the stand- 
ards in the President’s Executive Order. 

(i) The Chinese government’s overall 
human rights record in 1993 fell far short of 
internationally accepted norms as it contin- 
ued to repress critics and failed to control 
abuses by its own security forces. 

Therefore, it is the Sense of the Senate 
that: 

The President of the United States should 
use all appropriate opportunities, in particu- 
lar more high-level exchanges with the Chi- 
nese government, to press for further con- 
crete progress towards meeting the stand- 
ards for continuation of МЕМ status as con- 
tained in the Executive Order. 


DECONCINI AMENDMENT NO. 1336 


Mr. DECONCINI proposed an amend- 
ment to the bill S. 1281, supra; as fol- 
lows: 
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At the appropriate place, insert the follow- 
ing new section: 

SEC. . SEWAGE TREATMENT ALONG THE UNITED 
STATES-MEXICO BORDER. 

(a) DEFINITIONS.—As used in this section: 

(1) COMMISSIONER.—The term Commis- 
sioner“ means the United States Commis- 
sioner of the International Boundary and 
Water Commission. 

(2) CONSTRUCTION.—The term “сопвбгис- 
tion“ has the meaning provided the term 
under section 212(1) of the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act (33 U.S.C. 1292(1)). 

(3) TREATMENT WORKS.—the term treat- 
ment works“ has the meaning provided the 
term under section 212(2) of the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act (33 U.S.C. 
1292(2)). 

(0) AGREEMENTS TO CORRECT POLLUTION,— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary of State, 
acting through the Commissioner, may enter 
into an agreement with the appropriate rep- 
resentative of the Ministry of Foreign Rela- 
tions of Mexico to address the international 
problems related to pollution caused by the 
discharge of raw and inadequately treated 
sewage originating in the Republic of Mexico 
to waters which form or cross the boundary 
between the United States and Mexico. 

(2) CONTENTS OF AGREEMENTS.—An agree- 
ment entered into under paragraph (1) shall 
consist of recommendations to the appro- 
priate officials of the Federal Government 
and the Government of Mexico concerning 
measures to protect the health and welfare 
of individuals from adverse effects of the pol- 
lution referred to in paragraph (1), including 
recommendations concerning— 

(A) whether treatment works should be 
constructed, operated, and maintained in 
Mexico or the United States; 

(B) estimates of the cost of the planning, 
construction, operation, and maintenance of 
the treatment works referred to in subpara- 
graph (A); 

(C) formulas for the initial allocation of 
costs between the United States and Mexico 
with respect to the planning, construction, 
operation, and maintenance of the treatment 
works referred to in subparagraph (A); 

(D) a method for the review and adjust- 
ment of the formulas recommended under 
subparagraph (C), not later than 5 years 
after the date of issuance of the formulas, 
and every 5 years thereafter, that recognizes 
that the initial formulas should not be used 
as a precedent with respect to a subsequent 
review and adjustment carried out pursuant 
to this subparagraph; and 

(E) an estimated time period for the con- 
struction of a treatment works referred to in 
subparagraph (A). 

(с) AUTHORITY OF SECRETARY OF STATE ТО 
PLAN, CONSTRUCT, OPERATE, AND MAINTAIN 
FACILITIES.—The Secretary of State, acting 
through the Commissioner, may act jointly 
with the appropriate representative of the 
Government of Mexico to supervise— 

(1) the planning of; and 

(2) the construction, operation, and main- 
tenance of, the treatment works rec- 
ommended in an agreement entered into pur- 
suant to subsection (0)(1). 

(d) CONSULTATION WITH THE ADMINIS- 
TRATOR AND OTHER OFFICIALS.—In carrying 
out subsection (b), the Secretary shall con- 
sult with the Administrator and other appro- 
priate officials of the Federal Government, 
and appropriate officials of the governments 
of States and political subdivisions of States. 

(е) ANNUAL REPORT.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—Not later than 90 days 
after the date of termination of each fiscal 
year, the Secretary of State, acting through 
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the Commissioner, shall prepare and submit 
to the President, the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, and the Majority Leader of 
the Senate an annual report concerning the 
activities of the International Boundary and 
Water Commission in carrying out the re- 
sponsibilities of the Secretary of State pur- 
suant to this section. 

(2) CONTENTS.—The report required under 
paragraph (1) shall include— 

(А) а summary of the activities of the 
Commission during the fiscal year; 

(В) a review of the problems related to pol- 
lution caused by the discharge of raw and in- 
adequately treated sewage from the Republic 
of Mexico to the waters which form or cross 
the boundary between the United States and 
Mexico; 

(C) a summary of the progress made by the 
Commissioner during the fiscal year in en- 
tering into an agreement pursuant to sub- 
section (b)(1); 

(D) a summary of the progress made to- 
ward fulfilling the recommendations in- 
cluded in an agreement referred to in sub- 
paragraph (C); 

(E) a summary of any actions taken by the 
Commissioner to plan, construct, operate, 
and maintain treatment works pursuant to 
this section; 

(F) a summary of the consultations made 
by the Commissioner pursuant to subsection 
(e); 

(G) recommendations that the Commis- 
sioner determines will be beneficial in cor- 
recting pollution caused by the discharge of 
raw and inadequately treated sewage from 
the Republic of Mexico to waters which form 
or cross the boundary between the United 
States and Mexico; and 

(H) such other information as the Commis- 
sioner determines is necessary or appro- 
priate. 

(f) AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS,— 

(1) there is authorized to be appropriated 
to the Secretary of State such sums as may 
be necessary to support agreements con- 
cluded pursuant to subsection (b). 

(2) nothing in this section authorizes funds 
appropriated pursuant to the fiscal year 1994 
appropriations bill for the Departments of 
Veterans Affairs, Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment, and Independent Agencies (Public 
Law 103-124). 


COHEN AMENDMENT NO. 1337 


Mr. COHEN proposed an amendment 
to the bill S. 1281, supra; as follows: 

At the end of the bill add the following new 
section: 

SEC. . SENSE OF THE SENATE REGARDING MA- 
LAYSIA’S GSP STATUS. 

It is the sense of the Senate that the Presi- 
dent should maintain Malaysia's benefits 
under the Generalized System of Preferences 
(GSP) unless it is determined that, under the 
terms of 19 U.S.C. sec. 2462(c)(2), Malaysia 
has developed economically beyond the goals 
of the GSP. 


LEVIN AMENDMENT NO. 1338 


Mr. LEVIN proposed an amendment 
to the bill S. 1281, supra; as follows: 


At the appropriate place, insert the follow- 
ing: 

A. The Senate finds that: 

1. In Bosnia-Hercegovina the civilian popu- 
lation has been subject to egregious viola- 
tions of basic human rights, including wide- 
spread willful killing, the torture of pris- 
oners, deliberate attacks on non-combatants, 
the intentional impeding of the delivery of 
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food and medical supplies to the civilian рор- 
ulation, mass forcible expulsion and deporta- 
tion of civilians, the abuse of civilians in de- 
tention centers, and the wanton devastation 
and destruction of property. 

2. Ethnic cleansing, the systematic perse- 
cution of minorities, indiscriminate attacks 
on civilians, violations of internationally- 
held humanitarian principles, and the delib- 
erate targeting of aid workers has been and 
continues to be common events in the con- 
flict in Bosnia-Hercegovina. 

B. The Department of State shall within 60 
days after the enactment of this law brief 
the Committees of Judiciary of the House of 
Representatives and the Senate on the steps 
being taken by the United States to assure 
that all appropriate efforts are being made 
to expeditiously identify and assist all cases 
of Bosnian individuals and families who are 
requesting third country resettlement and 
who are eligible to seek refugee status in the 
United States and who are seeking such refu- 
gee status. 


LAUTENBERG (AND OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT NO. 1339 


Mr. LAUTENBERG (for himself, Mr. 
BYRD, MR. DORGAN, Mr. KOHL, and Mr. 
FEINGOLD) proposed an amendment to 
the bill S. 1281, supra; as follows: 

On page 47, strike out lines 1 through 3. 


BROWN (AND SIMON) AMENDMENT 
NO. 1340 


Mr. KERRY (for Mr. BROwN for him- 
self and Mr. SIMON) proposed an amend- 
ment to the bill S. 1281, supra; as fol- 
lows: 

SEC. . Implementation of Partnership for 
Peace. REPORT.—The President shall sub- 
mit every six months, beginning six months 
after the date of enactment of this Act, a de- 
tailed report to the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee, and the House and the Senate 
Armed Services Committees on the imple- 
mentation of the Partnership for Peace“ 
initiative, including an assessment of the 
progress made by former members of the 
Warsaw Treaty Organization in meeting the 
criteria for full membership articulated in 
Article 10 of the North Atlantic Treaty, 
wherein any other European state may, by 
unanimous agreement, be invited to accede 
to the North Atlantic Treaty if it is in a po- 
sition to further the principles of the Treaty 
and to contribute to the security of the 
North Atlantic area. 


BROWN AMENDMENT NO. 1341 


Mr. KERRY (for Mr. BROWN proposed 
an amendment to the bill S. 1281, 
supra; as follows: 


At the appropriate place in the bill add the 
following new section: 

Sec. . In addition to the other matters to 
be reviewed by the commission established 
by this Act to study the effectiveness of de- 
mocracy programs funded by the United 
States, the commission shall also understake 
a review of the feasibility and desirability of 
mandating non-U.S. government funding, in- 
cluding matching funds and in-kind support, 
for democracy promotion programs, If the 
commission determines that mandating such 
non-government funding is feasible and de- 
sirable it shall make recommendations re- 
garding goals and procedures for implemen- 
tation. 
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BINGAMAN AMENDMENT NO. 1342 


Mr. KERRY (for Mr. BINGAMAN) pro- 
posed an amendment to the bill S. 1281, 
supra; as follows: 


On Page 179, below line 6, add the follow- 
ing: 

SEC. 714, LIMITATION ON AUTHORITY TO TRANS- 
FER EXCESS DEFENSE ARTICLES. 

(a) TRANSFERS TO COUNTRIES ON THE SOUTH- 
ERN AND SOUTHEASTERN FLANK OF NATO.— 
Section 516(b) of the Foreign Assistance Act 
of 1961 (22 U.S.C. 2321}(0)) is amended— 

(1) by striking out and“ at the end of 
paragraph (2); 

(2) by striking out the period at the end of 
paragraph (3) and inserting in lieu thereof “; 
апа”; and 

(3) by adding at the end the following new 
paragraph: 

“(4) the President first considers the ef- 
fects of the transfer of the excess defense ar- 
ticles on the national technology and indus- 
trial base, particularly the extent, if any, to 
which the transfer reduces the opportunities 
of entities in the national technology and in- 
dustrial base to sell new equipment to the 
country or countries to which the excess de- 
fense articles are transferred.“ 

(b) TRANSFERS TO COUNTRIES PARTICIPAT- 
ING ІК А COMPREHENSIVE NATIONAL 
ANTINARCOTICS PROGRAM.—Section 517(f) of 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 (22 U.S.C. 
2321k(f)) is amended— 

(1) by striking out “and” at the end of 
paragraph (2); 

(2) by striking out the period at the end of 
paragraph (3) and inserting in lieu thereof; 
апа”; апа 

(3) by adding at the end the following new 
paragraph: 

“(4) the President first considers the ef- 
fects of the transfer of the excess defense ar- 
ticles on the national technology and indus- 
trial base, particularly the extent, if any, to 
which the transfer reduces the opportunities 
of entities in the national technology and in- 
dustrial base to sell new equipment to the 
country or countries to which the excess de- 
fense articles are transferred.“ 

(c) TRANSFERS TO COUNTRIES ELIGIBLE To 
PARTICIPATE IN A FOREIGN MILITARY FINANC- 
ING PROGRAM.—Section 519(b) of the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961 (22 U.S.C. 2321m(b)) is 
amended— 

(1) by striking out and“ at the end of 
paragraph (3); 

(2) by striking out the period at the end of 
paragraph (4) and inserting in lieu thereof; 
and”; and 

(3) by adding at the end the following new 
paragraph: 

“(5) the President first considers the ef- 
fects of the transfer of the excess defense ar- 
ticles on the national technology and indus- 
trial base, particularly the extent, if any, to 
which the transfer reduces the opportunities 
of entities in the national technology and in- 
dustrial base to sell new equipment to the 
country or countries to which the excess de- 
fense articles are transferred.“ 

(4) SALES FROM STOCK UNDER ARMS EXPORT 
CONTROL ACT.—Section 21 of the Arms Ex- 
port Control Act (22 U.S.C. 2761) is amended 
by adding at the end the following new sub- 
section: 

(к) Before entering into the sale under 
this Act of defense articles that are excess to 
the stocks of the Department of Defense, the 
President shall first consider the effects of 
the sale of the articles on the national tech- 
nology and industrial base, particularly the 
extent, if any, to which the sale reduces the 
opportunities of entities in the national 
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technology and industrial base to sell new 
equipment to the country or countries to 
which the excess defense articles аге sold.“ 

(e) LEASES UNDER ARMS EXPORT CONTROL 
acT.—Section 61(а) of the Arms Export Con- 
trol Act (22 U.S.C. 2796(a)) is amended— 

(1) by striking out “апӣа" at the end of 
paragraph (2); 

(2) by redesignating paragraph (3) as para- 
graph (4); 

(3) by inserting after paragraph (2) the fol- 

lowing new paragraph (3): 
ө Mr. BINGAMAN. Mr. President, the 
amendment I am offering is a simple 
one. What it says is that the President 
should consider the effects of the trans- 
fers of excess defense articles on our in- 
dustrial base before we proceed with 
the transfers. 

This amendment in a very similar 
form was adopted last year by the Sen- 
ate Armed Services Committee and in- 
cluded in the fiscal year 1994 Defense 
Authorization Act which was reported 
to the full Senate. It was adopted by 
our committee in response to testi- 
mony we received from industry that 
these transfers were in some instances 
directly competing with and undercut- 
ting U.S. industry efforts to sell new 
equipment. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that additional material be print- 
ed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

LIMITATION ON AUTHORITY TO TRANSFER 
EXCESS DEFENSE ARTICLES 

The drawdown of U.S. armed forces around 
the world has resulted in a large amount of 
excess military equipment. At the same 
time, funding for security assistance is de- 
clining. These factors have led to more 
transfers of excess equipment on a grant or 
low cost basis to eligible countries under sec- 
tions 516, 517, 518, and 519 of the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1961. 

The committee supports the transfer of ex- 
cess defense articles to U.S. allies and 
friends as a cost-effective means of realizing 
security benefits from the transfer of equip- 
ment that is no longer needed by U.S. mili- 
tary forces. In fact, in 1986, the committee 
initiated the so-called Southern Flank” 
amendment (section 516 of the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1961). 

However, at this time, the number and size 
of these transfers are substantial enough to 
compete directly with U.S. industry efforts 
to sell new equipment. The transfer of excess 
equipment can undercut new equipment 
sales which strengthen the national tech- 
nology and industrial base, maintain jobs, 
and reduce the unit costs of equipment pur- 
chased by the Defense Department. Both the 
sales of new equipment and the transfer of 
excess equipment offer important benefits; 
however, the U.S. government does not ap- 
pear to systematically consider the effect of 
transferring excess defense article to a coun- 
try upon any U.S. industry efforts that 
might be underway to sell new equipment to 
the same country. The committee гес- 
ommends a provision that would require the 
President to consider, on a case-by-case 
basis, the effects of a transfer of excess de- 
fense articles on the national technology and 
industrial base. 


Mr. BINGAMAN. Mr. President, at 
the request of Senator PELL, chairman 
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of the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, this provision was dropped 
from the defense authorization bill 
when the full Senate took up the bill. 
The chairman felt that the State De- 
partment authorization bill we are now 
debating was the more appropriate ve- 
hicle for this provision since it amends 
the Foreign Assistance and Arms Ex- 
ports Control Acts. The chairman’s 
staff indicated that they had no sub- 
stantive disagreement with the provi- 
sion. 

Mr. President, according to a just- 
completed GAO report done at the re- 
quest of the chairman of the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee, Congress- 
man HAMILTON, the scale of these ex- 
cess defense article transfers has in- 
creased significantly in recent years as 
we draw down our forces. According to 
GAO, between fiscal year 1990 and 1992, 
DOD notified Congress of proposed 
transfers of excess defense articles with 
an estimated current value of nearly $1 
billion and an original acquisition 
value of about $3.5 billion. Given the 
scale of these transfers, it is not sur- 
prising that in some instances these 
transfers undercut potential sales of 
new items which could help sustain our 
industrial base. My amendment asks 
the Defense Department and the State 
Department to try to avoid such cases, 
but leaves the mechanism for obtaining 
industry input on these transfers and 
the ultimate decision on whether to 
proceed with the transfers to the exec- 
utive branch. 

Mr. President, I would also note that 
I would hope that the fact the United 
States is supplying such large amounts 
of excess defense articles to some of 
our allies can have a positive contribu- 
tion on our industrial base by influenc- 
ing those countries to buy American in 
purchasing other military equipment. 
None of our competitors in the inter- 
national arms market has a program 
on anything like the scale we have to 
dispose of excess defense articles on 
very attractive terms. It would be dis- 
appointing indeed to see beneficiaries 
of the excess defense article transfers 
turn around and not buy new equip- 
ment from United States industry. 

Mr. President, I believe that this 
amendment has been cleared on both 
sides, and I would urge its adoption.e 


BROWN AMENDMENT NO. 1343 


Mr. HELMS (for Mr. BROWN) proposed 
an amendment to the bill S. 1281, 
supra; as follows: 

At the appropriate place in the bill, add 
the following new section— 

CLEAR WEAPONS OF THE FORMER 
SOVIET UNION. 

(a) REPORT.—In the report required by Sec- 
tion 1207 of Title XII, Pub. Law 103-160 and 
due on April 30, 1994, the President, as pre- 
pared by the Secretaries of State and De- 
fense in consultation with the Arms Control 
and Disarmament Agency and the Central 
Intelligence Agency, shall include the fol- 
lowing: 
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(i) A specific timetable for dismantlement 
of FSU nuclear and chemical weapons and 
the status of stocks and production capacity 
in the Russian Federation, Ukraine, 
Kazakhstan and Belarus and how appro- 
priated funds are being used to effect this 
purpose; 

(11) The cost of each activity carried out 
to-date, as well as each projected activity; 

(ili) The United States agency or host 
country agency responsible for each element 
of the project; 

(iv) Obstacles that might hinder the effec- 
tive use of U.S. funds in dismantling nuclear 
and chemical weapons in each of the four nu- 
clear republics of the former Soviet Union 
and recommendations for overcoming these 
obstacles; 

(v) The specific impact of U.S. funds on the 
pace and quality of nuclear and chemical 
weapons dismantlement in each of the four 
republics; 

(vi) A classified appendix detailing actual 
reduction in weapons and capabilities as a 
result of the expenditure of U.S. funds.” 


HELMS AMENDMENT NOS. 1344-1346 


Mr. HELMS proposed three amend- 
ments to the bills. S. 1281, supra; as fol- 
lows: 


AMENDMENT NO, 1344 

On page 179, after line 6, add the following 
new section: 

SEC, 714. APPOINTMENT AND CONFIRMATION OF 
DIRECTOR OF THE OFFICE OF FOR- 
EIGN ASSETS CONTROL. 

(a) APPOINTMENT.—(1) On or after October 
1, 1994, the President shall appoint, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
the Director of the Office of Foreign Assets 
Control of the Department of the Treasury. 
The Director shall be responsible for carry- 
ing out those functions of the Department of 
the Treasury relating to foreign assets con- 
trol as the Secretary of the Treasury may di- 
rect. 

(2) Effective October 1, 1994, no funds made 
available by law may be used to pay the sal- 
ary of any individual carrying out the func- 
tions described in paragraph (1) unless the 
individual was appointed pursuant to that 
paragraph. 

(b) * * * REFERRAL OF NOMINATIONS.—Nomi- 
nations to the position described in sub- 
section (a) shall be referred to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations and the Committee 
on Banking, Housing and Urban Affairs of 
the Senate. 


AMENDMENT NO. 1345 


On page 74, line 5, strike agencies.“ and 
insert: agencies. 

SEC. 166A. AMERICAN PARTICIPATION IN MAN- 
AGEMENT OF UNITED NATIONS. 

(a) Funds authorized in section 102(a) of 
this Act for fiscal year 1995 for the assessed 
contribution of the United States to the 
United Nations are authorized to be appro- 
priated only upon a certification by the Sec- 
retary of State to the appropriate commit- 
tees of the Congress that the position of 
Under Secretary-General of the United Na- 
tions for Administration and Management is 
being held by a citizen of the United States 
as of October 1, 1994. 

(b) Subsection (a) may be waived by the 
Secretary of State only upon a certification 
to the appropriate committees of the Con- 
gress that— 

(1) such waiver is in the national interest 
of the United States, including the reason or 
reasons it is in our interest; and 
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(2) the Secretary of State has confidence 
the individual holding the position of Under 
Secretary-General of the United Nations for 
Administration and Management is commit- 
ted to efficient management practices and 
restrained budgets for the United Nations, 

(c) If a waiver and certification is made 
pursuant to subsection (b), such certification 
shall include a justification why a citizen of 
the United States does not hold said posi- 
tion, since the United States is the largest 
single contributor to the United Nations. 

(d) SENSE OF THE CONGRESS.—It is the sense 
of the Congress that the position of Under 
Secretary-General of the United Nations for 
Administration and Management should be 
held by a citizen of the United States. 


AMENDMENT NO. 1346 
On page 82, after line 23, insert the follow- 
ing: 
SEC. 170B. TRANSMITTALS OF UNITED NATIONS 
DOCUMENTS. 


(a) TRANSMITTAL TO CONGRESS OF UNITED 
NATIONS RESOLUTIONS AND REPORTS.—Sec- 
tion 4 of the United Nations Participation 
Act of 1945 (22 U.S.C. 287b), as amended by 
subsection (a), is further amended by adding 
at the end the following: 

“(сХ1) Not later than 72 hours after adop- 
tion by the Security Council of a resolution 
authorizing United Nations peacekeeping ac- 
tivities or any other action under the Char- 
ter of the United Nations (including any ex- 
tension, modification, suspension, or termi- 
nation of any previously authorized United 
Nations peacekeeping activity or other ac- 
tion) which would involve the use of United 
States Armed Forces or the expenditure of 
United States funds, the Permanent Rep- 
resentative shall transmit the text of such 
resolution and any supporting documenta- 
tion to the appropriate congressional com- 
mittees. 

“(2) The Permanent Representative shall 
promptly transmit to the appropriate con- 
gressional committees any report prepared 
by the United Nations distributed to the 
members of Security Council assessments of 
any proposed, ongoing, or concluded United 
Nations peacekeeping activity.“. 

(c) DEFINITIONS.—The United Nations Par- 
ticipation Act of 1945 (22 U.S.C. 287 et seq.) is 
amended by adding at the end the following 
new section: 

“SEC. 10. For purposes of this Act— 

“(1) the term ‘appropriate congressional 
committees’ means the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices, and the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions of the Senate and the Committee on 
Appropriations, the Committee on Armed 
Services, and the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs of the House of Representatives; 

“(2) the term ‘Permanent Representative’ 
means the Permanent Representative of the 
United States to the United Nations ap- 
pointed by the President pursuant to section 
2 of this Act; and 

3) the term ‘United Nations peacekeeping 
activities’ means any international peace- 
keeping, peacemaking, peace-enforcing, or 
similar activity involving the use of national 
of member countries of the United Nations 
that is authorized by the Security Council 
under chapter VI or VII of the United Na- 
tional Charter.“ 


PRESSLER AMENDMENT NO. 1347 

Mr. HELMS (for Mr. PRESSLER) pro- 
posed an amendment to the bill S. 1281, 
supra; as follows: 


On page 179, after line 6, insert the follow- 
ing new section: 
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БЕС. . MISSILE TECHNOLOGY EXPORTS ТО СЕН- 
TAIN MIDDLE EASTERN AND ASIAN 
COUNTRIES, 


(a) EXPORTS BY UNITED STATES PERSONS.— 
Section 72 of the Arms Export Control Act 
(22 U.S.C. 2797a) is amended— 

(1) by redesignating subsection (c) as sub- 
section (d); and 

(2) by inserting after subsection (b) the fol- 
lowing: 

“(с) PRESUMPTION.—In determining wheth- 
er to apply sanctions under subsection (a) to 
a United States person involved in the ex- 
port, transfer, or trade of an item on the 
MTCR Annex, it shall be a rebuttable pre- 
sumption that such item is designed for use 
in a missile listed under the MTCR Annex if 
the President determines that the final des- 
tination of the item is a country the govern- 
ment of which the Secretary of State deter- 
mines, for purposes of 6(j)(1)(A) of the Export 
Administration Act of 1979, has repeatedly 
provided support for acts of international 
terrorism.“ 

(b) EXPORTS BY FOREIGN PERSONS.—Section 
73 of the Arms Export Control Act (22 U.S.C, 
2797b) is amended— 

(1) by redesignating subsections (f) and (g) 
as subsections (g) and (h), respectively; and 

(2) by inserting after subsection (e) the fol- 
lowing: 

“(Г) PRESUMPTION.—In determining wheth- 
er to apply sanctions under subsection (a) to 
a foreign person involved in the export, 
transfer, or trade of an item on the MTCR 
Annex, it shall be a rebuttable presumption 
that such item is designed for use in a mis- 
sile listed under the MTCR Annex if the 
President determines that the final destina- 
tion of the item is a country the government 
of which the Secretary of State determines, 
for purposes of 6(j)(1)(A) of the Export Ad- 
ministration Act of 1979, has repeatedly pro- 
vided support for acts of international ter- 
гогізіп.”. 


DOLE AMENDMENT NO. 1348 


Mr. HELMS (for Mr. DOLE) proposed 
an amendment to the bill S. 1281, 
supra; as follows: 

On page 82, after line 23, insert the follow- 
ing new section: 

SEC. 170B. LIMITATIONS ON UNITED STATES 
FUNDING OF UNITED NATIONS 
PEACEKEEPING ACTIVITIES. 

(a) It is the sense of the Senate that begin- 
ning October 1, 1995, funds made available to 
the Department of Defense (including funds 
for Operation and Maintenance“) shall be 
available for— 

(1) United States assessed or voluntary 
contributions for United Nations peacekeep- 
ing activities, or 

(2) the incremental costs associated with 
the participation of United States Armed 
Forces in United Nations peacekeeping ac- 
tivities, 


only to the extent that the Congress has au- 
thorized, appropriate or otherwise approved 
funds for such purposes. 

(b) ASSESSED CONTRIBUTION FOR UNITED NA- 
TIONS PEACEKEEPING ACTIVITIES.— 

(1) REASSESSMENT OF CONTRIBUTION PER- 
CENTAGES.—The Permanent Representative 
should make every effort to ensure that the 
United Nations completes an overall review 
and reassessment of each nation’s assessed 
contributions for United Nations peacekeep- 
ing activities. As part of the overall review 
and assessment, the Permanent Representa- 
tive should make every effort to advance the 
concept that host governments and other 
governments in the region where a United 
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Nations peacekeeping activity is carried out 
should bear a greater burden of its financial 
cost. 

(2) UNITED STATES CONTRIBUTIONS.—(A) The 
Permanent Representative should make 
every effort to obtain agreement by the 
United Nations to a United States assessed 
contribution for United Nations peacekeep- 
ing activities that is no greater a percentage 
of such contributions by all countries than 
the United States percentage share of as- 
sessed contributions for other United Na- 
tions activities. 

(B) The Congress declares that, effective 
for fiscal year 1996, it does not intend to 
make available funds for payment of United 
States assessed or voluntary contributions 
for United Nations peacekeeping activities 
that exceed 25 percent of the total amount of 
the assessed and voluntary contributions of 
all countries for such activities unless, after 
the date of enactment of this Act, the Con- 
gress enacts a statute specifically authoriz- 
ing a greater percentage contribution. 

(C) The Permanent Representative shall 
inform the Secretary General of the congres- 
sional intent expressed in paragraph (2). 

(c) UNITED STATES CONTRIBUTIONS TO UNIT- 
ED NATIONS PEACEKEEPING ACTIVITIES.—Sec- 
tion 4 of the United Nations Participation 
Act of 1945 (22 U.S.C. 287b) is amended— 

(1) by inserting “(а)” before “Тһе Presi- 
dent”; and 

(2) by adding at the end the following: 

vi) The President shall, at the time of 
submission of his annual budget request to 
the Congress, submit a report to the Con- 
gress on the anticipated budget for the fiscal 
year for United States participation in Unit- 
ed Nations peacekeeping activities. 

“(2) The report required by paragraph (1) 
shall state— 

“(А) the aggregate amount of funds avail- 
able to the United Nations for that fiscal 
year, including assessed and voluntary con- 
tributions, which may be made available for 
United Nations peacekeeping activities; and 

“(В) the aggregate amount of funds (from 
all accounts) and the aggregate costs of in- 
kind contributions that the United States 
proposes to make available to the United Na- 
tions for that fiscal year for United Nations 
peacekeeping activities. 

“(3) The President shall include in his 
budget submission for fiscal year 1996 a pro- 
jection of all United States costs for United 
Nations peacekeeping activities during each 
of fiscal years 1996, 1997, and 1998, including 
costs of in-kind contributions and assessed 
and voluntary contributions.“ 

(d) DEFINITIONS.— 

(1) AMENDMENT.—The United Nations Par- 
ticipation Act of 1945 (22 U.S.C. 287 et seq.) is 
amended by adding at the end the following 
new section: 

“Бес. 10. For purposes of this Act— 

“(1) the term ‘appropriate congressional 
committees’ means the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices, and the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions of the Senate and the Committee on 
Appropriations, the Committee on Armed 
Services, and the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs of the House of Representatives; 

“(2) the term ‘Permanent Representative’ 
means the Permanent Representative of the 
United States to the United Nations ap- 
pointed by the President pursuant to section 
2 of this Act. 


DOLE (AND PRESSLER) 
AMENDMENT NO. 1349 


Mr. HELMS (for Mr. DOLE for himself 
and Mr. PRESSLER) proposed an amend- 
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ment to the bill S. 1281, supra; as fol- 
lows: 


On page 82, after line 23, insert the follow- 


SEC. 170B. UNITED NATIONS PEACEKEEPING 
BUDGETARY AND MANAGEMENT RE- 
FORM. 

(a) WITHHOLDING OF CONTRIBUTIONS FOR 
UNITED NATIONS PEACEKEEPING.—(1) At the 
beginning of each fiscal year (beginning with 
fiscal year 1995), 20 percent of the amounts of 
funds made available for United States as- 
sessed contributions for United Nations 
peacekeeping activities shall be withheld 
from obligation and expenditure unless a 
certification has been made under subsection 
(b). 

(2) For each fiscal year (beginning with fis- 
cal year 1995), the United States may not pay 
any voluntary contribution for international 
peacekeeping activities unless a certification 
has been made under subsection (b). 

(b) CERTIFICATION.—The certification re- 
ferred to in subsection (a) is a certification 
by the President to the Congress that— 

(1) the United Nations has established an 
independent and objective Office of Inspector 
General to conduct and supervise audits, in- 
spections, and investigations relating to the 
United Nations peacekeeping activities car- 
ried out by the United Nations; 

(2) the Secretary General of the United Na- 
tions has appointed an Inspector General, 
with the consent of the General Assembly, 
solely the basis of integrity and dem- 
onstrated ability in accounting, auditing, fi- 
nancial analysis, law, management analysis, 
public administration, or investigations; 

(3) the United Nations Office of Inspector 
General is authorized to— 

(А) make investigations and reports relat- 
ing to the administration of the United Na- 
tions peacekeeping activities carried out by 
the United Nations; 

(B) have access to all records and docu- 
ments or other material available which re- 
late to those activities; and 

(C) have direct and prompt access to rel- 
evant officials of the United Nations, includ- 
ing any official of the United Nations Sec- 
retariat; 

(4) the United Nations Office of Inspector 
General is keeping the Secretary General 
and the members of the Security Council 
fully informed about problems, deficiencies, 
and the necessity for, and progress of, cor- 
rective action; 

(5) the United Nations has established 
measures to protect the identity of, and to 
prevent reprisals against, any staff member 
making a complaint or disclosing informa- 
tion to, or cooperating in any investigation 
or inspection by the Office of the Inspector 
General; and 

(6) the United Nations has enacted proce- 
dures to ensure compliance with Inspector 
Genera] recommendations. 

(c) DEFINITIONS.—For purposes of this sec- 
tion— 

(1) the term “appropriate congressional 
committees" means the Committee оп Ap- 
propriations, the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices, and the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions of the Senate and the Committee on 
Appropriations, the Committee on Armed 
Services, and the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs of the House of Representatives; 

(2) the term “Permanent Representative” 
means the Permanent Representative of the 
United States to the United Nations ap- 
pointed by the President pursuant to section 
2 of this Act; and 
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DOLE AMENDMENT NOS. 1350-1351 


Mr. HELMS (for Mr. DOLE) proposed 
two amendments to the bill S. 1281, 
supra; as follows: 

AMENDMENT NO. 1350 
On page 82, after line 23, insert the follow- 


ing: 
SEC, 170B. REPORTING REQUIREMENTS INVOLV- 
ING MULTILATERAL PEACEKEEPING 


ACTIVITIES. 

(a) UNITED STATES PERSONNEL TAKEN PRIS- 
ONER WHILE SERVING ІМ MULTILATERAL 
PEACEKEEPING FORCES.— 

(1) FINDINGS.—The Congress finds that— 

(A) until recent years United States mili- 
tary personnel rarely served as part of multi- 
lateral forces under the United Nations or 
regional international organizations; 

(B) despite infrequent service as part of 
multilateral forces, United States personnel, 
such as Colonel William Higgins in Lebanon, 
have been captured, tortured, and murdered; 

(C) in recent years, United States military 
personnel have served much more frequently 
as part of multilateral forces; 

(D) the capture and torture of Chief War- 
rant Officer Michael Durant in Somalia in 
October 1993 was horrendous and recent ex- 
ample of the risk to United States personnel 
in multilateral forces; 

(E) continued multilateral service іп- 
creases the probability that United States 
military personnel will be captured, and sub- 
ject to mistreatment; 

(F) United States military personnel cap- 
tured while serving as part of multilateral 
forces have not been treated as prisoners of 
war under the 1949 Geneva Conventions and 
other international agreements intended to 
protect prisoners of war; and 

(G) failure of United States military per- 
sonnel serving as part of a multilateral force 
to receive protection under international law 
increases the risk to personnel while serving 
in multinational forces. 

(2) POLICY.—It is the sense of the Congress 


that— 

(A) the President should take immediate 
steps, unilaterally and in appropriate inter- 
national bodies, to assure that any United 
States military personnel serving as part of 
a multilateral force who are captured are ac- 
corded the protection to prisoners of war; 

а 


an 

(B) the President should also take all nec- 
essary steps to bring to justice all individ- 
uals responsible for mistreatment, torture, 
or death of United States military personnel 
who are captured while serving in a multilat- 
eral force. 

(8) REPORT.—Each report submitted pursu- 
ant to section 169 of this act shall include a 
separate section setting forth— 

(A) the status under international law of 
members of multilateral peacekeeping 
forces, including the legal status of such per- 
sonnel if captured, missing, or detained, 

(B) the extent of the risk for United States 
military personnel who are captured while 
participating in multinational peacekeeping 
forces in cases where their captors fail to re- 
spect the 1949 Geneva Conventions and other 
international agreements intended to pro- 
tect prisoners of war, and 

(C) the specific steps that have been taken 
to protect United States military personnel 
participating in multinational peacekeeping 
forces, together (if necessary) with any rec- 
ommendations for the enactment of legisla- 
tion to achieve that objective. 

(b) HUMAN RIGHTS OBSERVANCE IN UNITED 
NATIONS PEACEKEEPING ACTIVITIES.—(1) Sec- 
tion 1069 of the bill is amended to include the 
following at the end: 
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“(5) a description of respect for inter- 
nationally recognized human rights in coun- 
tries or territories where a United Nations 
peacekeeping activity has taken place dur- 
ing the preceding year by UN forces, includ- 
ing a description of United Nations’ efforts 
to investigate and take appropriate action, 
in cases of alleged human rights violations”. 


AMENDMENT NO. 1351 

At the appropriate place in the bill, insert 
the following new section: 
SECTION . REPORT ON SANCTIONS ON VIETNAM 

(a) Not later than 30 days after any action 
to modify, ease or end any prohibition, re- 
striction, condition or limitation on trans- 
action involving commercial sale of any 
good or technology to the Socialist Republic 
of Vietnam, or involving the importation 
into the United States of goods or services of 
Vietnamese origin, in effect as of January 27, 
1994 under the Act of October 6, 1917 (40 Stat. 
411 et seq.) as amended, the President shall 
report in writing to the Senate and the 
House of Representatives whether the So- 
cialist Republic of Vietnam has provided the 
United States with the fullest possible uni- 
lateral resolution of all cases or reports of 
unaccounted for U.S. personnel lost or cap- 
tured in Vietnam, Laos, or Cambodia for 
which officials of the Socialist Republic of 
Vietnam can be reasonably expected to have 
in their possession additional information of 
remains that could lead to the fullest pos- 
sible accounting of said U.S. personnel based 
on U.S. intelligence and investigative re- 
ports, analyses, and assessments obtained or 
conducted prior to January 27, 1994; 

(b) DEFINITIONS.—For purpose of subsection 


(а)— 

(1) the phrase cases or reports of unac- 
counted for U.S. personnel” means cases in- 
volving United States personnel originally 
listed by the United States as prisoners of 
war, missing in action, or killed in action/ 
body not recovered following their wartime 
loss incidents in Vietnam, Laos, or Cam- 
bodia; and 

(2) the phrase accounting“ means the re- 
turn of unaccounted for U.S. personnel alive, 
repatriation of their remains, or convincing 
evidence as to why neither is possible. 


D’AMATO (AND COHEN) 
AMENDMENT NO. 1352 


Mr. HELMS (for Mr. D'AMATO for 
himself and Mr. COHEN) proposed an 
amendment to the bill S. 1281, supra; as 
follows: 

At the appropriate place in the bill insert 
the following new section: 

SEC. . 9 FOR COUNTER-TERROR- 

(a) ESTABLISHMENT.—There shall be within 
the Dept. of State a Coordinator for Counter- 
Terrorism (hereafter in the section referred 
to as the Coordinator“) who shall be ap- 
pointed by the President. 

(b) RESPONSIBILITIES.—(1) The Coordinator 
shall perform such duties and exercise such 
power as the Secretary of State shall pre- 
scribe. 

(2) The Coordinator shall have as his prin- 
cipal duty the overall supervision (including 
oversight of policy and resources) of counter- 
terrorism activities of the Department of 
State. the Coordinator shall be the principal 
advisor to the Secretary of State on counter- 
terrorism matters and (after the Secretary, 
Deputy Secretary and the appropriate Under 
Secretary) shall be the principal counter-ter- 
rorism official within the senior manage- 
ment of the Department of State. 
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(с) RANK AND STATUS.—The Coordinator 
shall have the rank and status of an Assist- 
ant Secretary. The Coordinator shall be com- 
pensated at the annual rate of basic pay in 
effect for a position at level IV of the Execu- 
tive Schedule under section 5314 of title 5, 
United States Code. 


McCONNELL AMENDMENT NO. 1353 


Mr. HELMS (for Mr. MCCONNELL) 
proposed an amendment to the bill S. 
1281, supra; as follows: 


At the appropriate place in the bill add the 
following new section: 

No funds authorized to be appropriated 
under this Act may be obligated to be ex- 
pended for the Office of Public Affairs at the 
Department of State until the Secretary of 
State certifies in writing to the Senate Ma- 
jority Leader and the Republican Leader, 
that the Assistant Secretary for Public Af- 
fairs, the Under Secretary for Management 
or any other Presidential appointee at the 
Department of State: 

(1) was not aware of the intent to search or 
disclose the contents of any files of Bush Ad- 
ministration; 

(2) did not order or participate in the 
search or disclosure of the contents of any 
files of Bush Administration appointees; 

(3) did not discuss or coordinate the search 
or disclosure of the contents of any files of 
Bush Administration appointees with indi- 
viduals at the Office of White House Person- 
nel, the White House, or the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee. 


KERRY AMENDMENT NO. 1354 


Mr. KERRY proposed an amendment 
to the bill S. 1281, supra; as follows: 


At the appropriate place in the bill add the 
following new section: 

“Sec. It is the sense of the Senate that 
the President should not restrict informa- 
tional, educational, religious, or humani- 
tarian exchanges, or exchanges for public 
performances or exhibitions, or travel for 
any such informational, educational, reli- 
gious, performance, or exhibition exchanges, 
or travel for furtherance of humanitarian ac- 
tivities, between the United States and any 
other country.” 


JOHN MINOR WISDOM 
COURTHOUSE ACT 


JOHNSTON (AND OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT NO. 1355 


Mr. KERRY (for Mr. JOHNSTON, for 
himself, and Mr. BREAUX) proposed an 
amendment to the bill (H.R. 2868) to 
designate the building at 600 Camp 
Street, New Orleans, Louisiana, as the 
“John Minor Wisdom United States 
Courthouse,” as follows: 

On page 1, line 6, strike “Courthouse” and 
insert Court of Appeals Building”. 

On page 2, line 6, strike “Courthouse” and 
insert Court of Appeals Building“. 

Amend the title so as to read: “Ап Act to 
designate the Federal building located at 600 
Camp Street in New Orleans, Louisiana, as 
the ‘John Minor Wisdom United States Court 
of Appeals Building’, and for other pur- 
ровев.”. 


February 1, 1994 


AUTHORITY FOR COMMITTEES ТО 
MEET 


COMMITTEE ON BANKING, HOUSING, AND URBAN 
AFFAIRS 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Commit- 
tee on Banking, Housing, and Urban 
Affairs be authorized to meet during 
the session of the Senate Tuesday, Feb- 
ruary 1, 1994, at 10 a.m. to conduct a 
hearing on the nominations of Ricki 
Rhodarmer Tigert to be a member and 
chairwoman of the board of Directors 
of the FDIC; Andrew D. Hove, Jr. to be 
а member and vice chairperson of the 
Board of Directors of the FDIC; and 
Anne L. Hall to be a member of the 
Board of Directors of the FDIC. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

COMMITTEE ON ENERGY AND NATURAL 
RESOURCES 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Commit- 
tee on Energy and Natural Resources 
be authorized to meet during the ses- 
sion of the Senate, 9:30 a.m., February 
1, 1994, to receive testimony from 
Charles Curtis, nominee to be Under 
Secretary of Energy, and Robert Uram, 
nominee to be Director, Office of Sur- 
face Mining for the Department of the 
Interior. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

COMMITTEE ON FINANCE 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Commit- 
tee on Finance be permitted to meet 
today at 10:00 a.m. to hear testimony 
on the subject of health insurance mar- 
ket reform. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENTAL AFFAIRS 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent on behalf of the 
Governmental Affairs Committee for 
authority to meet on Tuesday, Feb- 
ruary 1, at 10 a.m., for a hearing on the 
nominations of members, Assassina- 
tion Records Review Board: Henry F. 
Graff, Kermit L. Hall, William L. 
Joyce, Anna Kasten Nelson, and John 
R. Tunheim. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

SELECT COMMITTEE ON INTELLIGENCE 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Select 
Committee on Intelligence be author- 
ized to meet during the session of the 
Senate on Tuesday, February 1, 1994, at 
2:30 p.m., to hold a closed hearing on 
intelligence matters. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON COALITION DEFENSE AND 

REINFORCING FORCES 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Sub- 
committee on Coalition Defense and 
Reinforcing Forces of the Committee 
on Armed Services and the Sub- 
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committee on European Affairs of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations be au- 
thorized to meet on Tuesday, February 
1, 1994, at 9:30 a.m., in open session to 
receive testimony on the future of 
NATO. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON EUROPEAN AFFAIRS 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Sub- 
committee on European Affairs of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations joint- 
ly with Armed Services Subcommittee 
on Coalition Defense and Reinforcing 
Forces be authorized to meet during 
the session of the Senate on Tuesday, 
February 1, 1994, at 9:30 a.m., to discuss 
the future of NATO; The NATO Sum- 
mit and beyond. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENTS 


EXPLANATION OF ABSENCE 
THURSDAY, JANUARY 27 AND 
FRIDAY, JANUARY 28, 1994 


е Mrs. MURRAY. Mr. President, due to 
an emergency last week, I was nec- 
essarily absent late Thursday after- 
noon, January 27 and Friday, January 
28, 1994. 

During my absence, I missed several 
rollcall votes. For the record, I would 
like to state that had I been here I 
would have cast the following votes: 

Had I been present, I would have 
voted yes“ on гоПсай vote No. 8, оп 
agreeing to amendment No. 1281, the 
Dole amendment expressing the sense 
of the Senate to lift the arms embargo 
on the Government of Bosnia if re- 
quested by the Bosnian Government; 
and to provide United States military 
aid if requested. 

Had I been present, I would have 
voted “уев” on rollcall vote No. 9, оп 
agreeing to amendment No. 1280, the 
McConnell/Byrd amendment expressing 
the sense of the Senate that new mem- 
bers in NATO’s Partnership for Peace 
should become full members of NATO 
if conditions are met. 

Had I been present, I would have 
voted “уев” on гоПсаП vote No. 10, оп 
agreeing to amendment No. 1278, the 
Helms amendment forbidding ratifica- 
tion of a treaty that calls for U.S. par- 
ticipation in an International Criminal 
Court unless American citizens are 
guaranteed their rights under the first 
and fourth amendments of the U.S. 
Constitution. 

Had I been present, I would have 
voted “уев” on rollcall vote No. 11, оп 
agreeing to table amendment No. 1287, 
the Spector amendment requiring col- 
lateral on United States loans to Rus- 
sia and other nations of the NIS. 

Had I been present, I would have 
voted “уев” оп rollcall vote on No. 12, 
on agreeing to amendment No. 1286, the 
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Brown amendment prohibiting the sale 
of defense articles and services to na- 
tions that participate in the tertiary 
and secondary Arab boycott of Israel.e 


CONGRATULATIONS, NOTRE DAME 


ө Mr. LUGAR. Mr. President, I rise 
today to join my fellow Hoosiers and 
football fans to congratulate the Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame football team 
for an outstanding season. Beginning 
with the season opener on September 4, 
1993, against Northwestern and cul- 
minating with the Cotton Bowl on Jan- 
uary 1, 1994, against Texas A&M, Notre 
Dame again demonstrated ап un- 
daunted spirit. Under the leadership of 
coach Lou Holtz and athletic director 
Dick Rosenthal, the record of the Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame football team 
exhibits year after year the product of 
intelligence, hard work, and deter- 
mination to succeed. With a record of 
10 wins and 1 loss, the team was always 
a contender for the national champion- 
ship. 

Through the years, I have enjoyed 
watching the fierce competitiveness 
that always accompanies a Notre Dame 
football match-up. Regardless of oppo- 
nent, the team always approaches the 
game with the same fervor. Testimony 
to Notre Dame’s determination in- 
cludes 7 Heisman award winners, 11 na- 
tional titles, and an overall record of 
722 wins, 211 losses, and 41 ties. Please 
join me in congratulating the Notre 
Dame football team for a job well 
done. 


JAPAN-UNITED STATES 
FRIENDSHIP COMMISSION 


е Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, І would 
like to join in a colloquy with the Sen- 
ator from West Virginia [Mr. ROCKE- 
FELLER]. 

Mr. ROCKEFELLER. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator from Massachusetts 
for joining me in a colloquy. 

I would like to raise the issue of the 
Japan-United States Friendship Com- 
mission, an independent Federal agen- 
cy established in 1975 to promote mu- 
tual understanding between the peoples 
of the United States and Japan. It ac- 
complishes its mandate by making 
grants to institutions to assist them in 
carrying out research and exchange 
with Japanese counterparts in a broad 
range of activities from the arts to pol- 
icy research. Its funds are derived en- 
tirely from the interest from the 
Japan-United States Friendship Trust 
Fund, established by Congress in the 
enabling legislation of 1975 (Pub. L. 94- 
118, as amended). The Commission de- 
rives no appropriation from the general 
revenue. 

Mr. President, each successive ad- 
ministration has affirmed that the 
United States’ relationship with Japan 
is the most important bilateral rela- 
tionship to us, bar none,” as Ambas- 
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sador Mansfield stated. It is по secret 
that the problems inherent in that re- 
lationship are commensurate with its 
importance. The Japan-United States 
Friendship Commission plays a two- 
pronged role in dealing with that rela- 
tionship. On the one hand, it helps to 
provide stability to the often clamor- 
ous bilateral relations through pro- 
grams of education for expert commu- 
nities and the general public in the two 
countries on the contemporary reali- 
ties of the other nation. On the other 
hand, increasingly, the Commission 
serves to stimulate the development of 
programs to train Americans to incor- 
porate Japan-related expertise in their 
professional careers, and to provide 
basic research on the contemporary 
Japanese political economy that will 
supply purposeful information and 
knowledge to American policymakers 
to help them make more effective pol- 
icy regarding Japan. 

Mr. President, there is no question 
that the work of the Japan-United 
States Friendship Commission is more 
important now than it has ever been 
before. It is even more important to re- 
alize that this Commission is the only 
source of funds dedicated to support of 
these activities that Americans can use 
freely without fear of carrying out, un- 
consciously or aware, the aims and 
agendas of self-interested institutions 
and organizations. To carry out its 
mandate, the Commission requires as 
strong a financial base as it can secure, 
but unfortunately, the exact opposite 
is true. The Commission now faces an 
annual income worth only a quarter of 
the financial power Congress intended 
it to have. In part, this situation arises 
from the Commission's former policy 
of the 1980’s to drawdown on its prin- 
cipal. Encouraged in this policy in the 
198078, the Commission subsequently 
reversed it in 1990. Nonetheless, the ef- 
fect of lower principal is now 
compounded with two other factors— 
the historically low rates of return on 
the Commission investments in Treas- 
ury Department instruments, in which 
it must invest by law, and most impor- 
tantly, inflation. Mr. President, I con- 
tend that Congress did not intend that 
the ability of the Commission to meet 
its statutory powers should be cur- 
tailed by the impact of these factors on 
its annual earnings. 

Mr. President, in the first session of 
the 1034 Congress I introduced S. 768 
together with Senator MURKOWSKI to 
allow for consideration of recapitaliz- 
ing the Commission to help it meet its 
responsibilities. I would like to point 
out here the continued importance of 
this effort, and also of the advantage of 
addressing the national need by recapi- 
talizing this Commission. As the Com- 
mission’s funds are placed in a U.S. 
Government endowment, they should 
not be considered expenditure and thus 
would be scored as zero outlay. At the 
same time, such an investment would 
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help meet the new national priorities 
announced for the fiscal year 1995 budg- 
et, in investing government funds in 
the promotion of research and develop- 
ment, which includes programs of edu- 
cation and training. Mr. President, 
there is no education and training 
more important for our young people 
than the ability to keep American en- 
terprises competitive in the new inter- 
dependent global economy. Training on 
Japan is central to this effort. There- 
fore, I would propose that funds des- 
ignated specifically for this effort 
under Budget Function 500 be devoted 
in part to the recapitalization of the 
Commission by transferring them to 
Budget Function 150 for this purpose, 
thus relieving the Congress of the need 
to find new funds. 

Mr. President, I also think it is im- 
portant to establish that Congress 
might wish to begin the effort of re- 
capitalizing the Commission by des- 
ignating it for reprogramable funds in 
Foreign Relations, thus meeting the 
objectives of American foreign policy 
and domestic revival through this sin- 
gle means. 

Mr. KERRY. I share the view of the 
gentleman from West Virginia that the 
work of the Japan-United States 
Friendship Commission is vital to the 
long-term stability of our bilateral re- 
lationship with Japan and provides it 
with the balance necessary to counter 
the short-term crises that constantly 
assail it. This, of course, is not to say 
that there are not any real problems in 
that relationship, but only that we 
must address those problems within an 
acknowledgment of the value and long- 
term importance to the United States 
of the United States-Japan relation- 
ship. I also share the gentleman’s view 
that the work of the Commission to 
help develop the capacity in the United 
States to deal effectively with Japan 
and compete with it where competition 
dictates is critical. I agree that Con- 
gress did to intend to allow the work of 
the Commission to be impeded by fi- 
nancial conditions beyond its control. 

Mr. President, it would be my intent 
to revisit this issue at an appropriate 
time, not too distant in the future, to 
move to seek fresh funds for the Japan- 
United States Friendship Trust Fund. 
The idea has merit, and we want to 
make certain that the appropriate par- 
ties in the Congress and the adminis- 
tration are giving it careful thought 
and study. I hope I can report shortly 
to my friend from West Virginia that 
this idea can be given concrete expres- 
sion. 


CREATING JOBS ІМ A COMMUNITY 


ө Mr. BAUCUS. Mr. President, I want 
to recognize today one small business 
in Montana that is really making a dif- 
ference by creating jobs in a commu- 
nity that badly needs them. 

Crisafulli J&J Inc. is a small com- 
pany located in Glendive, MT that is 
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actively promoting innovative tech- 
nology and new jobs for Montana. They 
have recently developed a new system 
for preserving wood railroad ties that 
extends the useful life of those ties. 

Tie Life Extension Systems [TLES] 
is a patented process using patented 
equipment that injects preservative di- 
rectly beneath the tie plate and sur- 
rounding spikes to retard the growth of 
damaging bacteria and fungi. TLES has 
been shown to extend tie life by up to 
5 years. 

I would like to add that it is compa- 
nies like this that will lead the way to 
a solid, productive economy for eastern 
Montana. Crisafulli J&J employs 6 peo- 
ple full time, and when projects arise, 
they employ up to 20 workers. Such en- 
trepreneurship will mean even more 
employment opportunities for eastern 
Montana—something that is badly 
needed.@ 


EMPOWERING PARENTS AND THE 
PUBLIC: THE KEY TO A SOLU- 
TION FOR TELEVISION VIOLENCE 


ө Mr. DORGAN. Mr. President, today 
the cable television industry ап- 
nounced a plan that will—it says—stop 
the violence that cable operators have 
been pouring into the American home. 
The broadcast networks have expressed 
an intention to follow suit on some of 
the initiatives. 

The details of these plans are still 
fuzzy. Basically, they are, among other 
things, proposing to contract with out- 
side experts to review their programs 
and possibly assign ratings to them. 

We should all applaud the industry 
for coming this far. We should espe- 
cially applaud the leaders in the indus- 
try who have dragged along their reluc- 
tant cohorts—the ones who prefer to 
keep their heads in the sand. These 
leaders have opened a dialog that may 
make it possible to truly address this 
problem. 

I also think that we need to com- 
mend our colleague, Senator SIMON, 
whose leadership was critical to these 
developments. The Senator from Illi- 
nois has helped bring this issue to the 
forefront of the Nation’s attention and 
I am sure that many of my colleagues 
share my admiration and gratitude for 
his work in this area. 

But we need to remember too that 
nothing has happened yet. The indus- 
try has declared its good intentions, 
nothing more. 

The history of this issue provides a 
cautionary tale. Time and again over 
the last four decades, parents and cler- 
gy have expressed dismay over the vio- 
lent fare that broadcast corporations 
were offering to young children. Time 
and again Congress has held hearings. 
Each time the industry has made ear- 
nest promises of reform. 

Yet each time, those executives went 
back to New York or Hollywood and 
soon the violence was getting worse 
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again. During the 1980’s, while the ad- 
ministration in Washington was look- 
ing the other way, the gore and may- 
hem reached record levels. It probably 
is not a total coincidence that the 
inner city children who absorbed that 
onslaught of media violence in the 
1980’s, are now repeating it as teen- 
agers in the 199075. 

We all know that crime has many 
causes. But we also know, if we are 
honest, that the mayhem in the media 
isn’t helping. The problem is imply too 
important to leave to good intentions. 
Public pressure, focused through Con- 
gress, has brought the media this far. 
Our colleague, Senator PAUL SIMON, 
raised this issue onto the national 
agenda, almost by himself. He deserves 
the gratitude of all of us, and of the en- 
tire nation. 

The job is not done, and we in Con- 
gress have to stay on the case until the 
job is done 

I do think we should meet the indus- 
try half way. If they show real 
progress, and put in place a mechanism 
that truly stems the violence and will 
continue to do so, then to that extent— 
and only that extent—we should let 
them alone. But we still need guard- 
rails to keep the industry from slip- 
ping. We still need to bolster the re- 
sponsible voices in the industry who, 
without our pressure, never would have 
gotten this far. 

The question is how to do so. As I 
have said time and again in this Cham- 
ber, it is not the role of government in 
this country to tell the media what it 
can portray nor individuals what they 
can watch. Our Nation just doesn’t 
work that way. It is the role of govern- 
ment, however, to provide information 
to parents and others—information 
that they could not gather them- 
selves—to help them make their own 
informed choices. 

That is the approach I have taken. 
Under my bill calling for a television 
violence report card, there would be no 
censors, no ratings, no attempt to 
judge the ultimate value of individual 
shows. Instead, the Federal Govern- 
ment would support the production of a 
simple study that showed parents the 
number of acts of violence in each 
show, and the sponsors of those shows. 

This information would come out 
quarterly, including at least one 
sweeps week. It would serve as an early 
warning system, a signal to parents re- 
garding the shows they might want to 
take a closer look at. It would boost 
their efforts to monitor their children's 
viewing and to make their own judg- 
ments. 

But it would not put the Federal 
Government into the role of judge or 
censor. It would give more power to 
parents, not to the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Because the industry has taken a 
first step toward cleaning up its own 
act, I intend to modify my bill in two 
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important ways. First, the original 
version would have given the job of 
conducting the surveys to the Federal 
Communications Commission. Industry 
people have complained that regulators 
should not have this role, and I have 
decided that there is some validity to 
their concerns. For that reason, I am 
redrafting the bill to provide that the 
surveys be carried out by a private en- 
tity, contracting through the National 
Telecommunications Industry Admin- 
istration under the National Endow- 
ment for Children’s Educational Tele- 
vision program. 

In addition, in light of the industry 
initiative, my modified version would 
sunset after 2 years. Then Congress 
could assess the situation. If the media 
shows it can restrain itself, and pro- 
vides a real, effective mechanism to 
warn parents of the violence in dif- 
ferent programs, then Congress could 
decide to stop the surveys that I am 
proposing. 

For the last 40 years, America has de- 
veloped technology of incredible so- 
phistication for projecting images of 
violence into the American home. It 
started with the TV sets of the early 
195075, with the tiny black and white 
screens. From there we went to big 
screens, color, stereo sound, and VCR’s. 
High definition television and the com- 
munications superhighway are just 
over the horizon. 

The technology for producing media 
violence has become incredibly sophis- 
ticated as well. 

Yet through all this, America has 
done virtually nothing to give parents 
more tools to cope with this violence— 
to control the flood of it into their 
homes. Most parents try. But they sim- 
ply aren’t able to sit by the set all day 
and monitor every show. 

My television violence report card is 
one way to address that, but there is 
another as well. 

That’s why I introduced S. 1811, the 
Television Violence Reductions 
Through Parental Empowerment Act 
in the Senate yesterday. This is a com- 
panion bill to the V-chip legislation 
that Congressman EDWARD MARKEY has 
pioneered in the other body. The V- 
chip is an effective way to address TV 
violence that gives more power to par- 
ents rather than to government. It 
would enable parents to lock the set, 
just as they lock their cars or their 
front doors. For the first time since the 
invention of television, it would enable 
them to eject from their living rooms 
the shows they don’t want their chil- 
dren to see. 

Television has done something that 
never occurred before in human his- 
tory. It has given adults a way to by- 
pass the parents, get past the front 
door, and speak directly to children. 
The V-chip would enable parents to 
lock the front door again. With it, they 
could send a message to the networks 
and cable channels through the free 
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marketplace, without bureaucracy or 
government censorship of any kind. 

The V-chip will be an important part 
of a solution. For the first time in this 
country, it would provide a boost for 
parents who want to keep portrayals of 
violence out of their homes. It is not 
censorship. It simply gives parents a 
tool to help supervise their childrens 
television viewing. 

I want to commend Congressman 
MARKEY for his leadership on this 
issue. Without his efforts, it would not 
be on the national agenda the way it is 
today. 

The media have turned the living 
rooms of this country into arenas for 
the display of bloodshed and gore. They 
have taught our children that violence 
is glamorous and cool and is the way 
that adults solve their problems. Par- 
ents are outraged, and rightfully so. 
Now we have an opportunity to address 
this problem. It is part of the unfin- 
ished business of the media age. 

The technology of media violence has 
become ever more sophisticated. Very 
soon, high definition television will 
crank it up to yet another level. We 
simply have to right the balance, give 
parents more tools to restrain this in- 
vasion of their homes—one that no par- 
ents in history have had to confront. 

We welcome the desire of the media 
to get its own house in order. To the 
extent that it does, then our efforts 
will be unnecessary. But until it does, 
we in Congress must keep pushing.e 
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PATRIOT MISSILES FOR UNITED 
STATES FORCES ІМ SOUTH 
KOREA: WHICH VERSION? 


е Мг. D'AMATO. Mr. President, I rise 
today to call my colleagues’ attention 
to an article entitled “Когеап Impasse 
Spurs Patriot Plans.“ by John D. Mo- 
rocco and David Hughes, that was pub- 
lished in the January 31, 1994, edition 
of Aviation Week & Space Technology. 
This article summarizes the situation 
as it stood last Sunday, adding rel- 
atively little new information to the 
public record. However, what it did say 
that is very important is that not all 
Patriot battalions have received the 
post-Desert Storm antitactical ballis- 
tic missile upgrades. 

The critical paragraphs in the story 
read as follows: 

The number of Patriot batteries involved 
{in the planned South Korean deployment], 
as well as where they would come from, has 
yet to be determined. Under Secretary of De- 
fense for Policy Frank Wisner said Patriot 
systems are in short supply, but indicated 
some have become available as a result of 
the U.S. drawdown in Europe. 

Pentagon officials are considering whether 
to send Patriot batteries equipped with post- 
Desert Storm engineering upgrades. Only 
two Patriot battalions out of 11 in the U.S. 
Army currently have the quick reaction pro- 
gram (QRP) improvements installed, accord- 
ing to Army officials, and the rest are being 
modified with kits one battalion at a time. 
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With QRP changes, Patriot batteries сап 
defend five times more ground area against 
tactical ballistic missile attack than was 
possible during Desert Storm. QRP improve- 
ments include refinements in the ground- 
based radar, remote siting capability for the 
radar so it can be placed up to 10 km. from 
a launcher and a self-locating device to speed 
the emplacement of a new battery to under 
30 min. A separate improvement underway is 
the addition of any optical disk system to all 
Patriot batteries to capture radar data on 
any engagements for replay and analysis. 
The lack of after-action data in Desert 
Storm made it more difficult to adjust to un- 
expected Scud aerodynamic performance and 
to verify Patriot performance after the war. 

The Patriots would provide protection 
against North Korean surface-to-surface mis- 
siles. North Korea has more than 100 Scud-B 
and -C and Frog-3, -5, and -7 missiles. It also 
has developed the new No Dong 1, which has 
а range in excess of 1,000 km. (622 mi.). U.S. 
and South Korean forces currently have no 
missile defenses, and observers say the air 
defense system is inadequate. 

The issues raised by this article are 
critical. Which Patriots is the adminis- 
tration planning to send to South 
Korea? Will the battalion be one of the 
two upgraded battalions with the quick 
reaction program engineering upgrades 
installed? 

If the answer is “по,” we have a more 
serious question—where in the world is 
the threat of surprise tactical ballistic 
missile attack against deployed U.S. 
forces higher than it currently is on 
the Korean Peninsula? If it is true that 
the upgraded Patriot system can cover 
five times more ground area than the 
basic system, how would the adminis- 
tration justify a decision to send the 
less capable systems—systems that 
would leave some of our people exposed 
to attack when they could be pro- 
tected? 

Mr. President, not only is it impor- 

tant to make the final decision to send 
the Patriots and send them now, but it 
is vital that the right Patriots be 
sent—the ones with the full quick reac- 
tion program upgrades and the optical 
disk radar data recorders. We are wait- 
ing for the decision, and the countdown 
to the February 22, 1994, deadline for 
North Korea agreement to full IAEA 
inspections of its nuclear facilities is 
running. 
In fact, the time available to trans- 
port the Patriots to South Korea is so 
short that the administration may 
have to have them delivered by air in- 
stead of by sea. While air transpor- 
tation is more costly, time has become 
critical. 

It appears that the administration 
feels little urgency—at least from its 
public comments—in the Patriot de- 
ployment. The time has come for them 
to begin feeling the pressure and treat- 
ing the issue as one that requires im- 
mediate decision and expeditious im- 
plementation. 

My comments on this matter may 
seem unusual in the ordinary context 
of Defense Department deployment de- 
cisions. I ordinarily do not raise these 
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matters on the floor. However, the De- 
partment’s performance under Sec- 
retary Aspin's leadership in responding 
to a variety of contingencies causes me 
to raise this matter publicly and to 
make it an issue. 

The men and women wearing this Na- 
tion’s uniform in Korea deserve a far 
more competent and decisive response 
to their commander’s request for the 
Patriots for force protection than Gen- 
eral Montgomery’s request for tanks 
and infantry fighting vehicles to pro- 
tect his forces in Mogadishu received. 
With that bloody and tragic lesson of 
the price of delay and indecision in 
mind, I believe it is vital that we press 
the Pentagon and the administration's 
national security leadership as a whole 
to make a positive decision, make it 
now, and ship the Patriots—the right 
Patriots—as soon as is humanly pos- 
sible. 

The alternative may be another dis- 
aster by indecision. 

Mr. President, I ask that the full 
Aviation Week & Space Technology ar- 
ticle from which I quoted above be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
immediately following my remarks. 

The article follows: 

{From Aviation Week & Space Technology, 
Jan. 31, 1994] 

KOREAN IMPASSE SPURS PATRIOT PLANS 
(By John D. Morrocco and David Hughes) 
The U.S. is planning to deploy Patriot air 

defense missiles to South Korea, a move that 
simultaneously increases the political pres- 
sure and hedges Washington’s bets in the 
continuing diplomatic confrontation with 
North Korea over nuclear inspections. 

The missiles were requested by Army Gen. 
Gary Luck, the commander of U.S. forces in 
Korea, following a review of defense require- 
ments. The Pentagon said it is looking “fa- 
уогаріу” at the request but no actual deci- 
sion has been made.” 

The plan comes amid increasing tensions 
on the peninsula. A U.S.-North Korean diplo- 
matic standoff over the issue of full access to 
North Korea's nuclear facilities by inter- 
national inspectors has spurred the threat of 
economic sanctions by the Clinton Adminis- 
tration. 

The number of Patriot batteries involved, 
as well as where they would come from, has 
yet to be determined. Under Secretary of De- 
fense for Policy Frank Wisner said Patriot 
systems are in short supply, but indicated 
some have become available as a result of 
the U.S. drawdown in Europe. 

Pentagon officials are considering whether 
to send Patriot batteries equipped with post- 
Desert Storm engineering upgrades. Only 
two Patriot battalions out of 11 in the U.S. 
Army currently have the quick reaction pro- 
gram (QRP) improvements installed, accord- 
ing to Army officials, and the rest are being 
modified with kits one battalion at a time. 

With QRP changes, Patriot batteries can 
defend five times more ground area against 
tactical ballistic missile attack than was 
possible during Desert Storm. QRP improve- 
ments include refinements in the ground- 
based radar, remote siting capability for the 
radar so it can be placed up to 10 km. from 
a launcher and a self-locating device to speed 
the emplacement of a new battery to under 
30 min. A separate improvement underway is 
the addition of an optical disk system to all 
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Patriot batteries to capture radar data on 
any engagements for replay and analysis. 
The lack of after-action data in Desert 
Storm made it more difficult to adjust to un- 
expected Scud aerodynamic performance and 
to verify Patriot performance after the war. 

The Patriots would provide protection 
against North Korean surface-to-surface mis- 
siles. North Korea has more than 100 Scud-B 
and -C and Frog-3, -5 and -7 missiles. It also 
has developed the new No Dong 1, which has 
а range in excess of 1,000 km. (622 mi.). U.S. 
and South Korean forces currently have no 
missile defenses, and observers say the air 
defense system is inadequate. 

Stressing the defensive nature of the Ра- 
triot system, Wisner said: “Тһе deployment 
is clearly not meant to increase tensions." 
He said such a move had been considered for 
some time and was merely a response to the 
theater commander’s request after Washing- 
ton asked him to review security arrange- 
ments for U.S. forces. But given the current 
diplomatic tensions, it is certain to draw 
howls of protest from Pyongyang. 

Wisner said the most viable way to pursue 
the nuclear problem with North Korea was 
through negotiations. But other officials 
have indicated that time is running out and 
warn that the U.S. could soon move to seek 
economic sanctions. 

William Taylor, senior vice president at 
the Center for Strategic and International 
Studies, said just the talk of deploying Pa- 
triots sends a message to the North Koreans 
that time is running out. It signals the Ad- 
ministration's realization that the imposi- 
tion of economic sanctions increases the risk 
of armed conflict and the U.S. is preparing 
for that. 

The U.S. has offered to cancel the annual 
joint exercises with South Korean forces in 
exchange for the North Koreans allowing in- 
spections of its seven declared nuclear sites. 
But Pyongyang has balked during discus- 
sions with the International Atomic Energy 
Agency on the details of how those inspec- 
tions would be carried out. 

IAEA Director Hans Blix is to report on 
the progress toward compliance by Feb. 22. 
The Administration’s Patriot gambit has un- 
derlined the importance of that deadline, 
Taylor said. The Clinton Administration is 
basically telling North Korea it does not 
have much time to strike a deal with the 
IAEA, since it will take the agency two 
weeks to conduct inspections. 

Wisner said the U.S. intelligence commu- 
nity is divided“ over whether the North Ko- 
reans have already developed a nuclear 
weapon. In testimony before the Senate Se- 
lect Intelligence Committee last week, CIA 
Director R. James Woolsey reiterated his 
previous assertions that North Korea could 
already have produced enough plutonium for 
at least one nuclear weapon. ‘‘Moreover, 
their Yongbyon reactor may be shut down 
soon, enabling them to extract fuel, reproc- 
ess, recover the plutonium and use it to 
produce weapons." 

Wisner said, however, it was “not imme- 
diately apparent” that the North Koreans 
are closing down the Yongbyon reactor. Fur- 
thermore, he noted that the U.S. intelligence 
community is divided over whether North 
Korea has nuclear weapons. He said it is pos- 
sible, given the amounts of plutonium they 
have produced. “We should not rule that 
out.“ 

Taylor noted that the Administration’s an- 
nouncement of Patriot deployment plans 
also satisfies congressional critics who have 
been urging that the U.S. bolster its defenses 
in Korea. But at the same time, it would un- 
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dercut long-standing U.S. efforts to get the 
South Koreans to buy Patriot systems of 
their own. Forget Raytheon selling it to 
them if we bring it in.“ he said. 

Rep. John P. Murtha (D.-Pa.) said Korea 
will be the first major foreign policy test of 
the Clinton Administration. “Haiti, Bosnia, 
Somalia don't amount to anything compared 
to Korea. 

The chairman of the House Appropriations 
defense subcommittee said he expected “a 
confrontation” with North Korea this year 
over the issue of nuclear weapons. “I think 
it’s so serious we have to consider the ulti- 
mate, and that’s military action.” 

Air Force Lt. Gen. James R. Clapper, direc- 
tor of the Defense Intelligence Agency, said 
he did not think war was “imminent or inev- 
itable.’’ Despite recent movements to con- 
centrate more of its forces along the demili- 
tarized zone, Clapper said there are signifi- 
cant shortcomings in force capabilities that 
Pyongyang would prefer to correct before 
initiating military hostilities.” But he also 
noted that North Korea has no desire to be- 
come another East Germany and “16 could 
find itself without attractive alternatives." 

U.S. Air Force officials said there has been 
“a lot of planning, a lot of what-if-ing”’ іп 
terms of a potential conflict in Korea, but 
there has been no recent surge of activity. It 
has been at “а pretty constant level for the 
last six or seven months,” one official said. 
However, Woolsey has asked the intelligence 
community to undertake additional spe- 
cific steps to ensure strong intelligence sup- 
port to our military forces [in Когеа).”ө 


PRODUCT LIABILITY REFORM 
SHOULD NOT INCLUDE FDA AND 
FAA DEFENSE 


è Mr. DORGAN. Mr. President, last fall 
the Senate Committee on Commerce, 
Science, and Transportation reported 
legislation that would reform tort laws 
on the Federal level and make rule 
changes that relate to product liability 
cases. I voted to report this legislation, 
S. 687, the Product Liability Fairness 
Act, out of the Commerce Committee. 
However, I did so with serious reserva- 
tions about two provisions in its cur- 
rent form. 

I believe that some kind of reform 
with respect to product liability cases 
is necessary and I am willing to sup- 
port Federal action in this area. I share 
the concerns that many small busi- 
nesses have with the current system. 
Small businesses are asking for some 
sort of attention to product liability is- 
sues and I want to respond to those 
concerns. I am sympathetic to those 
who say that fear of liability inhibits 
their ability to conduct their business 
and create jobs and I hope the Congress 
will pass legislation to address these 
concerns. 

However, I have very serious reserva- 
tions about provisions in S. 687 which 
would provide certain manufacturers 
with a defense against any punitive 
damages if their product has received 
Food and Drug Administration [FDA] 
approval or Federal Aviation Adminis- 
tration [FAA] certification. It seems to 
me that the Congress would be making 
a grave error if we gave large pharma- 
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ceutical companies and aircraft manu- 
facturers a clear defense against puni- 
tive damages and expect that the FDA 
and the FAA can provide absolute and 
perfect protection to consumers. It is 
unacceptable to consumers, especially 
to those concerned with women’s 
health and the safety of aircraft, to se- 
riously weaken their rights to chal- 
lenge manufacturers who market de- 
fective products. Punitive damages 
serve as a necessary check when Fed- 
eral agencies fail. My conscience can- 
not accept this provision in the bill and 
I cannot support this legislation if this 
provision remains in the bill. 

Although punitive damages are rare, 
they are very necessary when imposed. 
The bill in its present form would pro- 
tect manufacturers from punitive dam- 
age exposure if their product is ap- 
proved by the FDA or the FAA. The 
fact is that punitive damages are not a 
problem in the present tort system. 
The problem that needs to be addressed 
is that there are too many frivolous 
cases filed and settled simply to avoid 
a nuisance rather than resolve whether 
or not there was fault on the part of a 
manufacturer. The nuisance problem is 
draining resources and burdening small 
businesses. I want to address this prob- 
lem and I believe other provisions in 
the bill address this issue. But the FDA 
and FAA provisions have no relation to 
the product liability that need to be 
addressed. Rather, they raise serious 
concerns about the ability of consum- 
ers to rectify unjustifiable behavior by 
a manufacturer. 

Punitive damages are imposed in 
cases where there is a need to punish 
and deter manufacturers whose fault is 
conscious or reckless. Punitive dam- 
ages are necessary to impose a threat 
on manufacturers whose negligence or 
disregard for safety are almost crimi- 
nal. These awards are intended to force 
dangerous products either off the mar- 
ket or require manufacturers to rede- 
sign bad products. By eliminating the 
exposure to punitive damages for cer- 
tain classes of products as the bill pro- 
vides, a critical regulating device 
which has been used to get bad prod- 
ucts off the market would be dimin- 
ished. 

At issue with this provision is not a 
matter of individual compensation for 
simple negligence. Rather, a broader 
social objective is at stake where the 
tort system plays a necessary role to 
hold manufacturers and Federal agen- 
cies in check. The FDA and FAA provi- 
sions in S. 687 provide protection to 
manufacturers in the kinds of cases 
where it is in the best interest of the 
public to fight for consumer protec- 
tion. Examples of where the FDA and 
the FAA have failed to remove dan- 
gerous products are legion. If compa- 
nies are given a defense from punitive 
damages because a Federal agency pro- 
vides marketing approval, we are 
throwing public health concerns with 
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respect to drugs, medical products, and 
aircraft manufacturing to the wind. 

It would be naive of the Congress to 
believe that any government regu- 
latory agency or system could prevent, 
stop, or control, the marketing of 
harmful products. As best, Government 
safety standards establish minimum 
levels of protection for the public. The 
FDA and the FAA have been slow to 
act in the face of evidence of harm and 
have failed to catch dangers in the 
marketplace in the past. Certainly, 
similar failures will happen in the fu- 
ture, especially if these agencies are 
not given increased resources and en- 
hanced authority to monitor product 
safety. Even if the FDA and the FAA 
were dramatically improved, there will 
be cases where harmful products are 
approved and negligent behavior on the 
part of manufacturers will be the 
cause. 

Examples of cases where the FDA has 
permitted a manufacturer to know- 
ingly market a dangerous drug or med- 
ical device are many. Between 1981 and 
1986 the FDA permitted the sale of the 
Bjork-Shiley heart valve even though 
both the FDA and the manufacturer of 
the valve had evidence of strut frac- 
tures that led to the death of many pa- 
tients. An estimated 6 million women 
took DES, with FDA approval, despite 
evidence that it caused serious repro- 
ductive harm in the offspring of women 
who had taken it. Most of us are aware 
of the problems caused by the Copper- 
7 IUD’s, silicone breast implants, and 
Accutaine—all FDA sanctioned prod- 
ucts which were not only harmful to 
the public but are cases in which the 
FDA had knowledge of the products 
dangers. 

The FAA certification protection for 
manufacturers raises similar concerns. 
A recent study by the General Ac- 
counting Office was very critical of the 
FAA’s certification process and found 
that the FAA has delegated so much of 
its responsibilities for certification 
that it has “lost its ability to effec- 
tively oversee or add value to the cer- 
tification process as well as understand 
new technologies.” If the FAA has such 
serious weaknesses with its certifi- 
cation process, why should it be used 
as a protection by a manufacturer? 

I understand that the FDA and FAA 
defense provisions include a clause 
which would eliminate the defense if 
the manufacturer received product ap- 
proval through fraud or has not com- 
plied with information sharing require- 
ments to the appropriate agency. How- 
ever, this escape clause“ is far from 
adequate and does not change the fact 
that the actual impact of these provi- 
sions will mean simply that negligent 
manufacturers will have more protec- 
tion in the lawsuit and in turn a sub- 
stantially larger burden will be placed 
on the consumer. The burden is placed 
on the injured individual to prove what 
is required to be submitted to the agen- 
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су, and what information is relevant 
and material. The FDA and the FAA 
are not adequately equipped to take on 
the additional and judicial functions of 
determining when corporations will be 
liable for punitive damages. In the last 
analysis, the consumer will bear the 
burden and responsibility to prove that 
a company defrauded a Federal agency 
with a product before they even have 
the opportunity to pursue punitive 
damages. Why is it that in cases where 
a company may be guilty of near crimi- 
nal behavior with respect to showing 
blatant disregard for public safety, we 
would want to favor tort rules to bene- 
fit the manufacturer and make it sub- 
stantially more difficult for the 
consumer. 

If the FDA and FAA provisions re- 
main in S. 687, I cannot support the 
bill. As I mentioned above, I want to 
support some sort of product liability 
reform. That is why I voted favorably 
to report this legislation from the 
Commerce Committee. But the FDA 
and FAA provisions in the bill do not 
address the liability concerns of small 
businesses. The major beneficiary of 
these provisions is the large pharma- 
ceutical companies that want to be 
protected from liability if they show 
disregard for public health. It is my 
hope that the bill sponsors will realize 
the danger these provisions cause to 
public health and remove them from 
the legislation. If that is done, I believe 
that S. 687 will be a bill that those of 
us who want to support product liabil- 
ity reform which benefits small busi- 
nesses will be able to support. 

I urge my colleagues to fight for a 
product liability bill that helps small 
businesses and is not hostile to 
consumer interests. Such legislation 
can be crafted and I hope to work with 
the sponsors of S. 687 to achieve this 
goal.e 


RUSSIAN SCIENTIST AND RULE OF 
LAW ON TRIAL IN MOSCOW 


Ф Mr. DECONCINI. Mr. President, I 
would like to call to the attention of 
my colleagues today a closed trial that 
opened in Moscow last Monday, Janu- 
ary 24. A Russian scientist named Vil 
Mirzayanov is being tried on charges of 
exposing state secrets. 

As chairman of the Senate Intel- 
ligence Committee, I most assuredly 
believe a nation has a right to preserve 
certain secrets related to national se- 
curity. But let’s look at the particulars 
of this case. 

Dr. Mirzayanov is a Moscow scientist 
and chemist who in 1992, on the basis of 
his work in a secret laboratory in Mos- 
cow, disclosed in the Russian and West- 
ern press that Russia was continuing to 
test chemical weapons despite having 
signed international agreements ban- 
ning such tests. Subsequently, Dr. 
Mirzayanov was arrested and briefly 
held in custody in October 1992. He was 
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then kept under house arrest until Jan- 
uary 24, 1994, when his trial convened. 

What Dr. Mirzayanov did must have 

infuriated some influential members of 
the Russian military-industrial com- 
plex, although it was apparently not il- 
legal under Russian law at that time. 
Therefore, authorities prevailed upon 
Prime Minister Chernomyrdin to sign a 
retroactive secret decree in March 1993 
to make Mirzayanov’s allegations a 
crime. It hardly seems likely that a 
government supposedly committed to 
rule of law would hold a citizen liable 
for violating a decree not made public. 
Incidentally, the new Russian Con- 
stitution quite sensibly forbids using 
secret decrees as a basis for criminal 
charges. 
Human rights activists and members 
of the scientific community have come 
to Dr. Mirzayanov’s defense, both in 
terms of the legality of his trial and 
with respect to the substance of Dr. 
Mirzayanov's allegations that Russia is 
continuing chemical weapons testing. 
Dr. Joshua Lederberg, president of the 
New York Academy, has called for the 
charges against Dr. Mirzayanov to be 
dropped. “Otherwise,” he notes, we 
must conclude that Mirzayanov was 
telling the truth and a whole new class 
of deadly binary chemical weapons was 
created and that the Russian Govern- 
ment is reverting to the old Soviet- 
style practice of persecuting dissident 
scientists.” I would note also that the 
respected Russian scientist and aca- 
demic Roald Sagdeev has written that 
“the trial of Mirzayanov can only bring 
irreparable moral harm to the policies 
of the Russian Government and indeed 
the entire cause of peace.” 

The administration has also been fol- 
lowing this case closely. Ambassador 
Pickering in Moscow has called it 
“more than strange and more than 
usual that someone could be either 
prosecuted or persecuted for telling the 
truth about an activity which is con- 
trary to a treaty obligation of a foreign 
government.” Га say that’s putting it 
mildly, considering the nature of the 
treaty obligations. 

The Mirzayanov trial involves more 
than the fate of one man. It is a fore- 
boding indication of the direction to- 
ward which Russia may be heading in 
the post-cold war era. Who is in charge 
here. Civilians operating under rule of 
law, or a military-industrial complex 
that can pull secret regulations out of 
a hat when challenged? 

I hope that good will, common sense, 
and the rule of law will prevail in Mos- 
cow. Many conscientious Russians, in 
and out of government, are seeking jus- 
tice for Dr. Mirzayanov. The Commis- 
sion on Security and Cooperation in 
Europe, of which I am pleased to serve 
as chairman, is proud to join in their 
efforts. Along with Commission co- 
chairman Representative STENY 
HOYER, I have written to Ambassador 
Lukin and asked him to convey our 
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deepest concerns about the Mirzayanov 
trial to President Yeltsin. I hope that 
others will join 15.Ө 


HOMICIDES BY GUNSHOT 


ө Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, I rise 
to announce to the Senate that in the 
first 30 days of 1994, there were 93 
homicides by gunshot in New York 
City alone; 21 of these occurred be- 
tween Monday and Sunday of last 
week. 

Mr. President, statistics like these 
are becoming all too familiar to us. It 
has come to a point in the United 
States where only the most brutal 
murders get our attention. And this is 
wrong. 

As Judge Edwin Torres of the New 
York State Supreme Court has said; 

The slaughter of the innocent marches 
unabated: subway riders, bodega owners, cab 
drivers, babies; in laundromats, at cash ma- 
chines, on elevators, in hallways. * * * This 
numbness, this near narcoleptic state can di- 
minish the human condition to the level of 
combat infantryman, who, in protracted 
campaigns, can eat their battlefield rations 
seated on the bodies of the fallen, friend and 
foe alike. A society that loses its sense of 
outrage is doomed to extinction. 

In an article in the American Scholar 
last year, I wrote that the crime level 
in the United States has been normal- 
ized. I called this process defining devi- 
ancy down. Consider the St. Valen- 
tine’s Day massacre. On February 14, 
1929, in Chicago, during Prohibition, 
four gangsters killed seven other gang- 
sters. The Nation was shocked. The 
event became legend. It merits not one 
but two entries in the World Book En- 
cyclopedia. We amended the U.S. Con- 
stitution. 

Today, violence has reached a level 
that induces denial. Prof. James Q. 
Wilson comments that Los Angeles has 
the equivalent of a St. Valentine’s Day 
massacre every weekend. Even the 
most ghastly reenactments of such 
human slaughter produce only mod- 
erate responses. 

On the morning after the close of the 
Democratic National Convention in 
New York City in 1992, there was such 
an account in the New York Times. It 
was not a big story; bottom of the 
page, but with a headline that got your 
attention: “3 Slain in Bronx Apart- 
ment, But a Baby Was Saved.” A sub- 
head continued: “А mother’s last act 
was to hide her little girl under the 
bed. The article described a drug exe- 
cution; the now routine blindfolds 
made from duct tape; a man and a 
woman and a teenager involved. Each 
had been shot once in the head. The po- 
lice found them a day later. The also 
found, under a bed, a 3-month-old baby, 
dehydrated but alive. A lieutenant re- 
marked of the mother, 


In her last dying act she protected her 
baby. She probably knew she was going to 
die, so she stuffed the baby where she knew 
it would be safe. 
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The matter was left there. The police 
did their best. But the event passed 
quickly; forgotten by the next day, it 
would never make the World Book. 

The Centers for Disease Control and 
Prevention announced last week that 
at the current rate, more Americans 
will lose their lives to gunshots than to 
automobile accidents by the year 2003. 
In fact, that point has already been 
reached in New York, the District of 
Columbia, and in five other States. 

In 1991, 43,536 people died іп auto- 
mobile-related accidents, as against 
38,317 from gunshot wounds. Vehicle-re- 
lated deaths continue to decline as a 
result of better safety features. Yet 
violent killings, often random, go on 
unabated. Peaks continue to attract 
some notice. But these are peaks above 
average levels that 50 years ago would 
have been thought epidemic. In 1943, 
when I graduated from Benjamin 
Franklin High School in East Harlem, 
there were exactly 44 homicides by 
gunshot in New York City. In 1992, 
there were 1,499. Among 15-24-year-olds 
in the United States, deaths from gun- 
5? rose 40 percent between 1985 апа 
1991. 

In the early 196078 we made auto- 
mobile safety a priority. Ап epidemio- 
logical approach, using passive devices 
such as seatbelts, highway dividers, 
and later, airbags, produced an annual 
decline in highway fatalities. Surely 
this approach can help with handgun 
violence. I have advocated ammunition 
control: banning some particularly 
deadly rounds, heavily taxing others. 

We can start by not becoming desen- 
sitized to the problem. Everyone was 
shocked when a man opened fire with a 
9mm handgun and black talon bullets 
on the Long Island Railroad last De- 
cember 7. But we should not accept as 
routine the less spectacular deaths 
that occur every day. 

To its credit, Newsday now publishes 
a daily count of homicides by gunshot 
in New York City. And on January 1, 
1994, a New Jersey businessman in- 
stalled a huge death clock on a rooftop 
above Times Square in Manhattan. It 
ticks off the number of gun killings na- 
tionwide. Less then 24 hours after the 
clock was turned on, the tally had al- 
ready reached 85. Perhaps we need this. 

I intend to keep the attention of the 
Senate focused on this issue with a 
weekly statement on the latest homi- 
cides by gunshot. The Nation cannot 
continue to tolerate this level of vio- 
lence. 

Mr. President, the former New York 
City Police Commissioner Raymond W. 
Kelly, іп an essay entitled “Toward а 
New Intolerance,” addressed this point. 

There is an expectation of crime in our 
lives. We are in danger of becoming captive 
to that expectation, and to the new toler- 
ance of criminal behavior, not only in regard 
to violent crime. A number of years ago, 
there began to appear in the windows of 
automobiles parked on the streets of Amer- 
ican cities signs which read: “Мо radio.” 
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Rather than express outrage, or even annoy- 
ance at the possibility of a car break-in peo- 
ple tried to communicate with the potential 
thief in conciliatory terms. The translation 
of “Мо radio” is: Please break into someone 
else’s car, there's nothing in mine.“ These 
“No radio” signs are flags of urban surren- 
der. They are hand-written capitulations. We 
need new signs that say No surrender.” 

I do not suggest that ammunition 
control will eliminate gun violence. 
Our efforts in the public health area 
have not ended disease. Nor have high- 
way safety efforts eliminated auto- 
mobile fatalities. But we have made 
great strides in both fields. In 1966, the 
National Traffic and Motor Vehicle 
Safety Act became law. That year, 
with 930 billion vehicle miles traveled, 
53,041 persons were killed on the Na- 
tion’s highways. In 1992, with 2.2 tril- 
lion vehicle miles traveled, that num- 
ber fell to 39,235. In 1992 alone, 5,226 
lives were saved by safety belts, 268 
child safety seats, and 559 by motor- 
cycle helmets. 

Mr. President, we cannot afford to ig- 
nore proven methods of controlling 
public health epidemics. Gun violence 
is a public health epidemic. Ammuni- 
tion control can make a real dif- 
ference, even if it is only a small step. 
Let us take that step now. 


— ——ä—öä—ö—é 


TRIBUTE TO UNITED PARCEL 
SERVICE ONE OF THE MOST RE- 
SPECTED COMPANIES IN AMER- 
ICA 


@ Mr. MCCONNELL. Mr. President, it 
is with extreme pride that I rise today 
to pay a special tribute to one of the 
leading corporations in America. Unit- 
ed Parcel Service, the world’s largest 
package distribution company, was se- 
lected ав one of the Most Admired 
Corporations’’ in America, ranking 
10th out of over 400 companies evalu- 
ated in the February 7, 1994, issue of 
Fortune magazine. 

I take particular pride in honoring 
UPS today because its international 
headquarters is in my hometown of 
Louisville, KY. In fact, the company is 
the largest private employer in the 
Commonwealth of Kentucky, with 
more than 13,500 employees throughout 
the State. 

UPS provides a variety of air and 
ground distribution services through- 
out the United States and in more than 
185 countries. The company employs 
more than 280,000 people and operates 
one of the 10 largest airlines in the 
country. 

When UPS was compared only with 
other transportation companies it 
ranked first. Mr. President, this suc- 
cess is nothing new to the Kentucky 
company. In fact, for the last 11 con- 
secutive years UPS has been rated as 
the most admired transportation com- 
pany in America. 

The ratings used by Fortune are 
based on the collective scores of eight 
attributes. UPS ranked second among 
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the 404 companies rated for “value as a 
long-term investment,” and scored 


high in all other categories—quality of 
management, quality of assets, innova- 
tiveness, community and environ- 
mental responsibility, and the ability 
to attract, develop, and keep talented 
people. 

The employees of UPS do not simply 
excel in the workplace, this year alone 
they were leaders in Louisville’s metro 
United Way campaign. The employees 
and managers of the company ac- 
counted for over $1.6 million in dona- 
tions. 

So I ask my colleagues to join me in 
honoring United Parcel Service. I 
think everyone can agree that when we 
see one of those big brown trucks with 
the friendly delivery person, we know 
that the job is being done with care 
and dedication. Mr. Kent Nelson, the 
chairman and CEO of UPS should in- 
deed be proud of all that his wonderful 
company has accomplished.e 


—— 


TRIBUTE TO BUD GRANT 


ө Mr. DURENBERGER. Mr. President, 
this past Saturday former Minnesota 
Vikings head coach Bud Grant was 
elected to the Pro Football Hall of 
Fame. In doing so, he joins former Vi- 
kings Fran Tarkenton and Alan Page 
as a representative of the great Vi- 
kings teams of the 197075. 

Although Bud is best known for his 
accomplishments as a coach, he also 
had a diverse and successful career in 
professional sports before he ever put 
on a headset. He not only played foot- 
ball for the NFL’s Philadelphia Eagles 
and the CFL’s Winnipeg Blue Bombers, 
but also basketball for the NBA’s Min- 
neapolis Lakers. 

But it was his years as a coach which 
assured him his place in Canton. In 1957 
he became the coach of the Blue Bomb- 
ers and in a 10-year span amassed 122 
victories and 4 Grey Cup titles. It was 
this success which eventually brought 
him to Minnesota were he compiled an 
outstanding record of 168-109-5, with 12 
playoff berths and 4 Super Bowl ap- 
pearances during his 17-year career. In 
fact, between the years of 1969 and 1977, 
Grant’s Vikings proved to be one of the 
most dominant teams in the history of 
the NFL as they represented first the 
NFL and then, after the league merger 
the NFC, in 4 of the first 11 Super 
Bowls. 

As former Viking defensive end Bob 
Lurtsema said, ‘‘What made Bud such a 
great coach was his unique style of 
saying nothing. Just one look from 
Bud would maintain your 110-percent 
effort.” These are the memories which 
a generation of Minnesotans carry with 
them as Bud Grant and his never 
changing persona remain on the side- 
lines of Metropolitan Stadium on a 
cold and snow-swept Sunday after- 
пооп.® 
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TRIBUTE ТО BARKLEY MOORE OF 
KENTUCKY REMEMBERING ONE 
OF KENTUCKY’S FINEST CITI- 
ZENS 


ө Mr. MCCONNELL. Mr. President, I 
rise today to honor the memory of a 
true giant in Kentucky. Mr. Barkley 
Moore of Oneida, KY, was a leader of 
the Kentucky Baptists and president of 
the Oneida Institute boarding school. 

Mr. Moore had been president of the 
Oneida Institute since 1972, and had 
brought the small school from the 
brink of financial ruin. Today the 
school boasts an enrollment of 600 and 
an annual budget of almost $4 million. 

Mr. President, it was not solely in 
Kentucky that Mr. Moore exhibited his 
gift of helping those in need. In the 
196078 he completed 6 years of service to 
the Peace Corps in Gonbad Kavous, 
Iran, located in the northeastern sec- 
tion of the country. There he helped es- 
tablish a public library, a kinder- 
garten, two school buildings, and a 
modern science laboratory. 

It was with a strong sense of duty 
that Mr. Moore returned to Kentucky 
to head up his alma mater, the Oneida 
Institute. The small Baptist boarding 
school located in the southeastern part 
of Kentucky was struggling along until 
Moore returned. Over the next 24 years 
Mr. Moore devoted every waking mo- 
ment and ounce of energy he had to the 
Institute. 

Mr. President, Barkley Moore had a 
motto he referred to when he described 
the school. He said, “You don't have to 
be anybody to get here, but you're 
going to be somebody before you 
leave.” Mr. Moore made sure that his 
students lived up to his expectations, 
instilling in them the same qualities as 
he possessed, a solid work ethic and 
strong moral values. 

Mr. President, I ask my colleagues to 
join me in remembering this wonderful 
and compassionate man. Barkley 
Moore was someone who gave to others 
throughout his entire life and his ab- 
sence will be felt by all whose lives he 
touched. In addition, I ask that a story 
from the January 26 edition of the Lou- 
isville Courier-Journal be inserted in 
the RECORD at this point. 

The article follows: 
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[From the Louisville Courier-Journal, Jan. 
26, 1994) 


BARKLEY MOORE DIES; LED ONEIDA INSTITUTE 
(By Mark E. McCormick) 


Barkley Moore, regarded as a giant in Ken- 
tucky Baptist life, died yesterday of an ap- 
parent heart attack at his home on the Onei- 
da Institute campus in Oneida. He was 52. 


Moore was president of Oneida Institute, a 
Baptist boarding school, since 1972, He 
moved the school from the brink of financial 
ruin to its current enrollment of 600 and 
nearly $4 million budget. 


Moore was perhaps best known for his six- 
year stay in Iran with the Peace Corps in the 
1960s, during which he helped establish a 
public library, a kindergarten, two school 
buildings and a modern science laboratory. 

Gonbad Kavous in northeastern Iran, a 
town of 40,000, wanted Moore to stay to con- 
tinue his work in community development 
and teaching English. But he returned to 
Kentucky, where in 1972 he assumed the 
presidency of the Onedia Institute, from 
which he graduated in 1958. 

The school, about 65 miles southeast of 
Lexington, consumed his life thereafter. 

Moore’s work at the school allowed him to 
reach out to youngsters who needed guid- 
ance, said friend A.B. Colvin who was also 
Moore’s special assistant at Oneida Insti- 
tute. 

“Не was really interested in helping chil- 
dren,” said Colvin, a retired employee for the 
Kentucky Baptist Convention. “Не used to 
say that you don't have to be anybody to get 
here, but you're going to be somebody before 
you leave. If you've ever heard of someone 
who gave his all for the cause, he was the 
one.“ 

Oneida Institute was Moore's cause, Colvin 
said. He lived it about 20 hours а дау, Ev- 
erything he did, he did it running.“ Moore 
never married and lived in a dormitory room 
on the campus, Colvin said. 

Colvin said Moore would be remembered 
for his larger-than-life status, figuratively 
and literally. Moore had won respect state- 
wide for his efforts to keep the school afloat, 
and he was a hearty man of nearly 350 
pounds. 

“He had a tremendous amount of faith, not 
just іп God, but faith in people,” Colvin said. 
“Не is considered by Kentucky Baptist as a 
super-human type of a fellow.“ 

Moore, a University of Kentucky graduate, 
is survived by his parents, Elwood and Eve- 
lyn Moore, and a sister, Gloria Bowling, all 
of Oneida. 


Funeral arrangements are incomplete. 
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ORDERS FOR TOMORROW 


Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, on behalf 
of the majority leader, I ask unani- 
mous consent that when the Senate 
completes its business today, it stand 
in recess until 10 a.m. Wednesday, Feb- 
ruary 2; that following the prayer, the 
Journal of proceedings be approved to 
date, and the time for the two leaders 
reserved for their use later in the day; 
that there then be a period for morning 
business not to extend beyond 11 a.m., 
with Senators permitted to speak 
therein for up to 5 minutes each. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 
Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, I an- 
nounce on behalf of the majority leader 
that there will be two rollcall votes to- 
morrow morning beginning at 11 a.m. 


MODIFICATION OF ORDER 


Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to modify the con- 
sent previously given regarding the 
time for morning business, to change 
the time from 5 minutes to 10 minutes 
each. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


RECESS UNTIL 10 A.M. 
WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 2, 1994 


Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, if there 
is no further business to come before 
the Senate today, I now ask unanimous 
consent the Senate stand in recess as 
previously ordered. 

There being no objection, the Senate, 
at 9:17 p.m., recessed until Wednesday, 
February 2, 1994, at 10 a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 
Executive nominations received by 
the Senate February 1, 1994: 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


STROBE TALBOTT, OF OHIO. TO BE DEPUTY SEC- 
RETARY OF STATE, VICE CLIFTON R. WHARTON, JR.. RE- 
SIGNED. 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


A TRIBUTE TO THE NUTLEY FIRE 
DEPARTMENT 


HON. HERB KLEIN 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 1, 1994 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to pay 
tribute to the Nutley Fire Department as it 
celebrates its 100th anniversary. | am very 
proud to join the township of Nutley in honor- 
ing and thanking this organization for its dec- 
ades of service. 

The Nutley Fire Department was originally 
founded on March 5, 1894, when the town 
was known as Franklin Township. The original 
company was known as Yantacaw Hose Com- 


company 
formed on April 5, 1895, and the final volun- 
teer company, West Nutley Hose No. 2, was 
formed on March 14, 1906. 

Over the next few years, several volunteer 
firefighters became paid drivers assigned to 
their respective companies. Іп 1938, the paid 
company was formally established with mem- 
bers becoming civil service employees. 

Today, the Nutley Fire Department is one of 
only two volunteer departments in New Jersey 
with a paid contingency. Under the leadership 
of Chief Larry Lampariello and Executive Offi- 
cer Charlie Kucinski, Jr., the Nutley Fire De- 
partment provides the town’s residents with 
first-class fire protection a minimal cost. 

For the past 100 years, the township of Nut- 
ley has benefited from the service of the Nut- 
ley Fire Department. For the valued efforts of 
these firefighters, | join with my colleagues in 
commending the assistance and protection 
that they have provided. 


HONORING PHIL M. BOWSER 
HON. DALE Е. KILDEE 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 1, 1994 


Mr. KILDEE. Mr. Speaker, | rise before you 
today to pay tribute to a man whose contribu- 
tions to the field of law enforcement have 
made him a legend in Oakland County, МІ. 
When Capt. Phil M. Bowser retired from the 
Waterford Police Department on December 
31, 1993, he left behind him a 30 year history 
of selfless dedication to the department and 
the citizens of Waterford Township. It was in- 
deed fitting that on Thursday, January 20, 
1994, | and other admirers, coworkers and 
friends gathered at the Three Hundred Bowl to 
thank Phil and wish him well as his life en- 
tered a new phase. 

Phil Bowser is a lifelong resident of Water- 
ford Township and a product of Waterford 
schools. Before being hired by the Waterford 


Police Department in September 1964. Phil 
was employed by General Motors and was an 
assistant store manager for A&P Food Stores. 
Upon being hired by the police department, 
Phil dedicated himself to improving the quality 
of life of Waterford citizens and the quality of 
service of the Waterford Police. 

With his highly developed sense of purpose, 
it should come as no surprise that Phil worked 
his way through the ranks to become one of 
the Waterford Police Department's two cap- 
tains. As the commander of the Administrative 
Services Division, Phil became literally the 
right arm of the police chief, often serving tem- 
porarily in the top post when the chief's re- 
sponsibilities required him to be elsewhere. As 
the chief's top administrative aide, Phil was re- 
са for the management of all nonuni- 

formed personnel and a $6.8 million budget. 

Phil is a team player and has been de- 
scribed as the major stabilizing force in the 
police department. Phil could serve success- 
fully in this role largely because of the strong 
values he developed prior to becoming a po- 
lice officer. He is extremely loyal. Most impor- 
tantly, Phil Bowser genuinely cares about the 
professional development and the human dig- 
nity of every person what works with him. 
Along with his wife Jane, Phil raised four 
daughters. 

Captain Phil Bowser believes strongly in 
community involvement and has led by exam- 
ple. He is a member of the Waterford Demo- 
cratic Club, the Fraternal Order of Police, the 
International Police Association, the Pontiac- 
Waterford Elks Lodge 810, and the Waterford 
Eagles Aerie 2887. Phil is also a veteran of 
the U.S. Air force. 

Mr. Speaker, | am grateful for this oppor- 
tunity to share with you the accomplishments 
of Capt. Phil M. Bowser. An outstanding resi- 
dent of the Ninth Congressional District, Phil's 
life has been a source of inspiration for myself 
and many others who have had the privilege 
of knowing him. His career is an example of 
how fulfilling a life in public service can be. | 
ask you, Mr. Speaker, and my fellow members 
of 103d Congress to join me in honoring a 
truly great American, Capt. Phil M. Bowser. 


A TRIBUTE TO THE 
CONTEMPORARY CLUB 


HON. JERRY LEWIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, February 1, 1994 

Mr. LEWIS of California. Mr. Speaker, | 
would like to bring to your attention the fine 
work and outstanding public service of the 
Contemporary Club of Redlands, СА. The 
Contemporary Club recently marked its his- 
toric 100th birthday with a gala birthday cele- 
bration, a day of reflection and reminiscence 
on a century of community leadership and 
goodwill. 


The Contemporary Club was established on 
January 3, 1894 in Redlands. Two years later, 
the club joined the General Federation of 
Women's Clubs, internationa- today recog- 
nized as the world's largest nonpolitical, non- 
partisan organization of volunteer women. 

The outstanding work of the Contemporary 
Club is well known. Since its establishment, 
the Contemporary Club's guiding vision has 
centered upon providing service to our com- 
munity. Over the years, it has recognized the 
most urgent needs of our citizens and taken 
whatever steps necessary to ensure that these 
needs are met. While the accomplishments of 
the club are too numerous to mention, suffice 
it to say that a number of our community’s 
most trusted and respected institutions—the 
Joslyn Senior Center, the Redlands Day Nurs- 
ery, the Historical Society, the Meals on 
Wheels Program, the Smiley Library, and oth- 
ers—would not be as successful today if it 
were not for the uncompromising dedication 
and of the Contemporary Club. 

The club’s commitment to providing scholar- 
ships to high school seniors, raising money for 
many worthy projects in the city of Redlands, 
and its support for numerous community 
based organizations is indicative of the quality 
of its membership. The Contemporary Club 
has made a positive contribution to almost 
every conceivable organization and touched 
the lives of people of all ages. All of us who 
make Redlands and the inland Empire our 
home are grateful beyond words for its com- 
mitment and dedication. 

Mr. Speaker, | ask that you join me, our col- 
leagues, and the many friends of the Contem- 
porary Club and its president Gretchen 
Lohnes in wishing the club many more years 
of success. In its many years of devoted serv- 
ice, the Contemporary Club has touched the 
lives of many people in our community and it 
is only fitting that the House recognize the 
club today. 


TRIBUTE TO LAUREN VALERIE 
SILVERBERG 


HON. CAROLYN B. MALONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 1, 1994 
Mrs. MALONEY. Mr. Speaker, | rise today 
to bring to the attention of my colleagues the 
recent accomplishments of one of my constitu- 


ents, Lauren Valerie Банан a 
Ms. Silverberg celebrated Bat Mitzvah 


on Saturday, January 22, 1994. | believe that 
she is a fine example to all young women in 
America. It was not too long ago that the tradi- 
tional expression for this occasion was 
“Today, my son, you are a man.” | am proud 
that fine tradition now includes the words 
“Today, my daughter, you are a woman.” 
Lauren has been involved in politics and 
has expressed a concern for women's issues 
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during much of her school years. Even as a 
young child, she campaigned vigorously dur- 
ing the gubernatorial campaign in Louisiana in 
1987, and | can assure you that anyone who 
is willing to brave the heat of the South in the 
summer is a dedicated person. Her science 
project in her last year at Lafayette Elemen- 
tary School was to set a test to detect whether 
there is any gender bias in how teachers se- 
lected г to answer questions. | ат 
pleased to say that Lauren concluded that 
there was not. 

Lauren has made a wonderful start toward 
a promising professional and personal career 
and | would ask my colleagues to join me in 
recognizing Ms. Silverberg on this day of joy. 


------ ны. 


PLIGHT OF HAITIAN REFUGEES 
HON. CARRIE P. MEEK 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 1, 1994 


Mrs. MEEK. Mr. Speaker, | would like to 
take this opportunity to bring to the attention of 
my colleagues two bills—H.R. 3663, the Hai- 
tian Refugee Fairness Act and H.R. 3364 
which would allow the children of legal United 
States residents to adjust their status here in 
the United States—that | introduced at the 
close of the first session of the 103d Con- 
gress. 

Time and time again we have heard that 


Aristide force; the acronym means “hit” or 
“strike” in Creole. Just last week, Douglas 
Farah of the Washington Post reported on 
FRAPH, a violent political movement that is 
growing in Haiti under the protection of the 
military. The Post article reports that FRAPH 
is modeled after the feared Tontons Macoutes, 
a private right-wing militia employed by “Papa 
Doc” Duvalier to help keep power—the same 
lawless individuals who are now exercising 
power as they did during the reign of Papa 
Doc and his dictatorship. “Scared residents 
said FRAPH members have robbed and beat- 
en civilians numerous times but the army re- 
fused to intervene,” the Post article reports. A 
member of the organization describes the rela- 
tionship between FRAPH and the army as one 
of brothers. 

Recently, it was reported that a paramilitary 
group attacked the residence of a 14-year-old 
girl. This young girl, the daughter of one of my 
constituents who is a legal United States resi- 
dent had been forced to return to Haiti to get 
a visa. While the child escaped danger, the fa- 
ther does not know her whereabouts now be- 
cause she had to go into hiding. No child 
should be exposed to this type of danger. This 
is just one example of a dozen of the reports 
that have come out of Haiti by reporters, 
human rights observers and my own constitu- 
ents of the military, the police, and attaches 
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engaging in murder, torture, theft, extortion 
and rape. 

Mr. Speaker, | introduced H.R. 3364, legis- 
lation which would allow the children of legal 
U.S. residents to adjust their status here in the 
House States. The need for the bill is even 
greater now than when | introduced it in No- 
vember. 

Current law requires these children of legal 
U.S. residents, who are living with their fami- 
lies and going to school here in the United 
States, to leave the United States in order to 
adjust their status. Because of this law, more 
than 150 children have been stranded in Haiti 
while waiting to receive their immigrant visas. 
And during that time there have been continu- 
ous, Numerous reports of the terror that the 
Haitian people must endure under the illegal 
government there. 

These children, all of whom have I-130 peti- 
tions approved by INS, must appear before a 
consular officer for a final interview and issu- 
ance of a visa. Requiring the children of legal 
U.S. residents to return to this uncontrolled 
environment of terror and intimidation to adjust 
status is inhumane. It results in children being 
cruelly separated from their parents and forces 
them to live with strangers or, if they are 
lucky, with family or friends in an unsafe envi- 
ronment until their cases are resolved. 

Second, | introduced H.R. 3663, the Haitian 
Refugee Fairness Act that would bring the 
treatment of Haitian refugees by the United 
States Government into conformity with inter- 
national law and make the treatment that Hai- 
tian refugees receive from the United States 
Government consistent with the treatment 
given to refugees from other nations. 

Haitians have been singled out by a United 
States policy that discriminates against them 
as no other persecuted people have been dis- 
criminated against in our history. Right now 
Haitians are being held hostage in their own 
country. If they leave Haiti, they are rescued 
at sea by the Coast Guard and returned with- 
out the benefit of a hearing to determine if 
they have a legitimate claim for asylum. With 
regard to the Haitians, we have turned our 
backs on desperate refugees. Our current ref- 
ugee processing procedures in Haiti subject 
the applicants to needless danger and are 
really worthless in protecting Haitians from 
persecution. 

While the ultimate solution to the problem of 
refugee flight from Haiti is to restore democ- 
racy there, | ask my colleagues to help correct 
the injustices of current law by cosponsoring 
H.R. 3364 and H.R. 3663. We must treat 
those fleeing persecution in Haiti with the 
same compassion that we treat refugees from 
other countries. 


HONORING А.О.Н. DIVISION 9 
HON. ELIOT L. ENGEL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 1, 1994 

Mr. ENGEL. Mr. Speaker, it gives me great 
honor today to recognize the 50th anniversary 
of Division 9 of the Ancient Order of Hiber- 
nians from my home county of the Bronx, NY. 

For five decades the members of Division 9 
have worked to preserve, protect and promote 
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their cultural heritage while also contributing to 
the well-being of their neighbors and commu- 
nities. 

What began as a group of 15 men gathered 
at the Hi Hat Club in Highbridge has devel- 
oped into an organization that touches the 
lives of people throughout the city of New 
York. Over the years, the members of Division 
9 have been inspired by leaders such as Fa- 
ther Donald O'Callaghan, Timothy Driscoll, 
and Lily O'Halloran, who founded the ladies 
auxiliary in 1945. 

Division 9 can boast of many accomplish- 
ments. It has sponsored several concerts and 
cultural events that have brought the spirit of 
Ireland to our shores. It has seen three of its 
members honored to serve as grand marshall 
of New York’s Saint Patrick's Day Parade. 
And through the camaraderie fostered by the 
group, its members have worked together in 
countless community projects and acts of 
good will. 

| have worked in the community with many 
members of Division 9, and have always 
found them to be dedicated individuals and 
good neighbors. | congratulate President Mi- 
chael Fogarty and all the officers and mem- 
bers of Division 9 for reaching this historic 
milestone, | can personally attest that the 
Irish-American community is alive and well in 
Bronx County, and that it will continue to leave 
an indelible mark on the history of New York 
City. 


CONGRATULATIONS TO CHARLES 
GARDNER, KINGS PARK CHAM- 
BER OF COMMERCE, INC. 1993 
MAN OF THE YEAR 


HON. GARY L. ACKERMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 1, 1994 


Mr. ACKERMAN. Mr. Speaker, | rise today 
to offer my congratulations to Charles Gardner 
on being named the Kings Park Chamber of 
Commerce 1993 Man of the Year. 

Born in Kings Park, Charlie is a townie. First 
elected to the Kings Park Central School Dis- 
trict Board of Education in 1989, Charlie is its 
current president. As a member of the Board 
of Education, he has been a leader in program 
development and spearheaded the establish- 
ment of the summer youth program at Sunken 
Meadow Park and the Kings Park High School 
Sports Hall of Fame, as well as the Kings 
Park High School alumni games. 

Not only is he an organizer and leader, 
Charlie also devoted his time and energy as a 
member of the board of directors of St. Jo- 
seph’s CYO since 1986. He has coached the 
girls’ softball team for 8 years. He was a boys’ 
baseball coach for the Kings Park Youth 
Leagues for 3 years. 

Mr. Speaker, | ask my colleagues to join me 
in saluting Charles “Charlie” Gardner on being 
named the 1993 Man of the Year for his out- 
standing and selfless dedication and commit- 
ment to enriching the lives of the youth of the 
Kings Park community. 
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TRIBUTE TO JUDGE IRWIN 
NEBRON 


HON. HOWARD L. BERMAN 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 1, 1994 
Mr. BERMAN. Mr. Speaker, | am honored to 


presides in Van Nuys 
oted much of his time 
in and outside the Б to helping young 


people who have had problems with the law 
redirect their lives. Many families in the San 
Fernando Valley owe a debt to Judge Nebron 
for his selfless work. 


The range of Judge Hebron's activities on 
behalf of youth is quite extraordinary. He was 
a member of the 1990 task force investigating 
juvenile alcohol and drug abuse for the Na- 
tional Council on Alcohol and Drug Abuse of 
the San Fernando Valley; a member of the 
statewide Juvenile Blue Ribbon Commission 
to reevaluate and recommend changes in the 
California Juvenile Court Law, 1982-83; and 
the founder of Juvenile Justice Connection 
Project, which provided a way for juvenile of- 
fenders to receive help for problems that might 
otherwise have gone undetected. To ensure 
the program's success, Judge Nebron person- 
ally recruited doctors, therapists, counselors, 
and others to donate their services. 

Judge Nebron’s chambers offer concrete 
evidence of his warm and caring personality. 


children who come to his courtroom. However, 

it is not unusual for an attorney, judge, news- 

paper reporter or long-time friend to partake 
as well. 


Tireless and energetic, Judge Nebron leads 
a full life beyond his professional duties. He is 
an ardent opera fan—his collection of compact 
discs runs into the thousands—a supporter of 
the arts and a man committed to Judaism. His 
Jewish community activities include service as 
a member of the ADL, Jewish Federation 
Council of Los Angeles and a guardian of the 
Jewish Home for the Aged. 

| ask my colleagues to join me in saluting 
Judge Irwin Nebron, a man who has dedicated 
himself to making this a better world. 


CHIROPRACTIC COUNCIL FEEDS 
THE HUNGRY AS PART OF HOPE 
DAY 


HON. GERALD B.H. SOLOMON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 1, 1994 


Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Speaker, the New York 
Chiropractic Council deserves recognition not 
only for serving as the voice of a group of 
dedicated health care professionals, but also 
for its efforts to lessen hunger. 

On February 14, the New York Chiropractic 
Council will sponsor its third annual HOPE 
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[Helping Other People Eat] Day. The council 
brought HOPE Day to New York in 1992, and 
in just its first 2 years raised over 80,000 
pounds of food. The food was turned over to 
the northeast regional food bank, which deliv- 
ers an average of 1 million pounds of food per 
month to 600 charitable organizations in 23 
counties in New York State. 

Over 180 participating doctors of chiroprac- 
tic collected the nonperishable food from pa- 
tients in exchange for adjustments and exami- 
nations. 

Mr. Speaker, | can think of nothing more 
typically American than efforts like this. Per- 
haps its their day-to-day dealings with people 
in pain that make doctors of chiropractic sen- 
sitive to the sufferings of others. They have 
found yet another way to provide relief to 
those most in need. 

That's why | would ask you, Mr. Speaker, to 
join me in saluting Dr. John M. Gentile, D.C., 
HOPE Day coordinator, and other members of 
the New York Chiropractic Council for their 
generous response to the problem of hunger. 


WELFARE REFORM A MUST 
HON. DOUG BEREUTER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 1, 1994 


Mr. BEREUTER. Mr. Speaker, | commend 
to my colleagues an editorial which appeared 
in the Norfolk Daily News on January 15, 
1994. This editorial echoes the sentiments of 
this Member and many Americans across the 
country that welfare reform must be passed 
and signed into law this year. Our country 
cannot afford for Congress to further delay ac- 
tion on this important matter. 

[From the Norfolk Daily News, Jan. 15, 1994) 
PRIORITY MATTER 


Sen. Daniel Patrick Moynihan, D-N.Y., is 
right: Reform of the welfare system should 
not have to be postponed because of the pri- 
ority given by the White House to health- 
care legislation. Sen. Moynihan has ex- 
pressed his concerns to Clinton administra- 
tion officials who indicated a preoccupation 
with health care issues. 

Both the White House and Congress are 
equipped to consider more than one issue at 
a time. Administration specialists in the 
welfare field need not be distracted by those 
working on health care reform. As long as 
the president and his several top advisers in 
both fields can finally reach agreement on 
what to propose, Congress can similarly di- 
vide the duties of writing these proposals 
into laws. A willingness to organize properly 
is all that is required. 

The basics of the administration's welfare 
proposals are known. They include a require- 
ment that two years become a practical 
limit for most beneficiaries, within which 
time there is to be more extensive job train- 
ing. It is not difficult to write such legisla- 
tion. It is only difficult to get it out of the 
staff and committee structure on Capitol 
Hill, and then to limit debate and agree to 
vote. 

Welfare reform legislation is not a case of 
dealing with the unknown as is true of the 
proposed revisions of health care in America. 
Health care overhaul involves more exten- 
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sive consideration, hearings and debate be- 
cause it is not a revision of a system which 
the Clintonites desire, but an entirely new 
way to deliver medical treatment to Ameri- 
cans, and to pay for it. 

Health care system changes can be delayed 
without harm to the Republic. That is be- 
cause ill people in America—rich and poor— 
are now being taken care of. The battle 
against disease is being fought valiantly and 
successfully at the present time—by the ex- 
isting system. To be sure, there are many 
problems, but the system is not broken. 

Meanwhile, without major changes in the 
welfare field, the numbers of beneficiaries 
continue to grow when the object of assist- 
ance from the federal government should be 
to see that the numbers dwindle down to a 
disabled and permanently handicapped few. 
The welfare system is broken. Fixing it de- 
serves a higher priority, if a choice must fi- 
nally be made. 


TRIBUTE TO NATHAN DOAN 


HON. JAMES A. BARCIA 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 1, 1994 


Mr. BARCIA of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, | rise 
today to pay tribute to the outstanding con- 
tributions of Mr. Nathan Doan. A truly excep- 
tional person, Nate developed his well de- 
served reputation as someone committed to 
his family and neighbors through countless 
hours spent with the youth of our community. 
This unusual dedication is celebrated today 
among his many friends as Nate receives his 
life membership to the American Legion of 
Bay City, MI. 

The honor which Nate receives is a most 
significant one, as our American Legion ren- 
ders many practical, necessary services to our 
Michigan veterans, while providing an outlet 
for shared experiences and concerns for the 
entire community. 

Fittingly, Nate’s generosity, kindness, and 
warmth has manifested itself for the past 53 
years in what many have called his true per- 
sona, Santa Claus. While demonstrating to 
would be Santa's the patience and affection 
that comes only from a generous heart, Nate 
continues to instill in adults that which has 
brought happiness, smiles, and laughter to 
countless children around the world. 

Nate’s dedication to our children and com- 
munity is further evidenced by his efforts as 
youth director for the Christian Assembly 
Church of Bay City. Moreover, either serving 
as the church treasurer for 28 years, on the 
Midland Street Citizens District Council, or co- 
ordinating events for the Bay City March of 
Dimes, Nate put the same enthusiasm and 
concern he had for the children of Santa 
Claus into the friends, neighbors, and commu- 
nity of Nate Doan. 

1 know | speak for my friends in Bay City 
and the Fifth Congressional District when | 
thank Nate for his tireless efforts in our com- 
munity. | urge all my colleagues to wish him, 
his lovely wife, Mary Ida, and his children, Na- 
than ІІ and Jeffery our very best. 
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STRONG STATEMENT AGAINST 
DISCRIMINATION 


HON. BARNEY FRANK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 1, 1994 


Mr. FRANK of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, 
one of the organizations with which | am in 
regular contact, and whose 1 counsel 
| value is the National Conference of Viet Nam 
Veteran Ministers, headed by the Reverend 
Philip G. Salois of Attleboro. During the re- 
cess, Father Salois sent me a copy of the res- 
olutions adopted by that group in their meeting 
in Washington in November. One of those res- 
olutions is an eloquent statement opposing the 
discrimination against gay men and lesbians in 
the military which has unfortunately been 
adopted as official Government policy. | be- 
lieve that the Conference of Viet Nam Veteran 
Ministers has excellent standing to rebut the 
arguments in favor of discrimination that we 
have heard from many people. These are indi- 
viduals who served as chaplains and who un- 
derstand as well as anyone the stresses and 
strains of military service in war time. Their 
strong statement against discrimination based 
on sexual orientation is an important contribu- 
tion to this debate. | salute them for their nor- 
mal courage, and insert their statement here: 

NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF 
VIET NAM VETERAN MINISTERS, 
Attleboro, МА. 


(Press release—for immediate release) 


The National Conference of Viet Nam Vet- 
eran Ministers, an organization composed of 
clergy who served in Viet Nam, meeting in 
Washington, DC on November 8 through 12, 
1993, issued the following statement concern- 
ing the issue of human sexuality and the 
military. 


Our various religious traditions continue 
to struggle with issues of human sexuality, 
most recently with the question of how 
members of the gay and lesbian community 
are to participate within the traditions. A 
great variety of views exist and our witness 
remains confused and unclear. However, the 
dialogue continues, as it rightly should. 


We are concerned and disturbed that the 
United States government would consider 
adopting the official position which is based 
upon the premise of silence. The don't ask; 
don't tell" proposal is an affront to both the 
Constitution of the United States and to 
human dignity. 


To impose on any segment of society a 
mandatory silence is an unconscionable act. 
From our experience of the silence imposed 
upon us as Viet Nam veterans by society and 
as Viet Nam veteran clergy by our religious 
traditions, we have learned the pain and cost 
of rejection. 


We urge the leaders of the United States 
government in both the executive and legis- 
lative branches not to further retreat from 
dialogue but to, at the very least, encourage 
and allow an open exchange of views with 
the many patriotic members of the gay and 
lesbian community who have served and are 
currently serving in the armed forces. 
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A TRIBUTE TO THE GOURLEY 
FAMILY FOR POLICE SERVICE 


HON. HERB KLEIN 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 1, 1994 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to pay 
tribute to the Gourley family of Paterson, NJ, 
for 84 years of police service. 

As documented by Rosalie Longo of the 
North Jersey Herald News, a member of the 
Gourley family has been a member of the 
Paterson Police Department for more than 
eight decades. 

Harry B. Gourley started the family tradition 
when he joined the Paterson Police Depart- 
ment in 1910. He not only played an instru- 
mental role in forming the first successful Po- 
lice Benevolent Association in the State of 
New Jersey, but he also served as the presi- 
dent of local No. 1 for 11 years. Moreover, he 
served as the president of the New Jersey 
State PBA for 18 years before retiring in 1946. 

Harry's son, Harry J. Gourley, followed his 
father by serving for 29 years in the Paterson 
Police Department. When he retired in 1965, 
he was superintendent of Police Telegraph. 

This tradition did not end with Harry J. In 
1968, Harry B. Gourley became a Paterson 
police officer. In fact, Harry served as a trust- 
ee of local No. 1 in Paterson, and is currently 
on the local’s burial fund. When he retires at 
the end of the month, he will have served as 
a detective for 21 years. | am very proud to 
join the Passaic Valley Elks Lodge, the 
Paterson PBA, and his many friends and fam- 
ily in thanking him for his years of service. 

For decades, Paterson has benefited from 
the police protection of these men, and | join 
with my colleagues in thanking the entire 
Gourley family. 


CONGRESSMAN KILDEE HONORS 
THE RETIREMENT OF KENNETH 
M. SIMMONS 


HON. DALE Е. KILDEE 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 1, 1994 


Mr. KILDEE. Mr. Speaker, | rise today be- 
fore my colleagues in the House of Represent- 
atives to pay tribute to an outstanding man 
from my hometown of Flint, МІ, Mr. Kenneth 
M. Simmons who is retiring from the Flint 
Housing Commission after 11 years of out- 
standing service as executive director. 

Kenneth Simmons has served his commu- 
nity tirelessly in his leadership positions with 
both the UAW and the Flint Housing Commis- 
sion. Elected as a UAW alternate committee- 
man in 1956, and then shop committeeman in 
1967, he also served as the shop committee 
chairman of the subcouncil, and he was elect- 
ed to many national conventions. For his dis- 
tinguished efforts, Mr. Simmons received the 
Walter and May Reuther Award for 25 years 
of service as an elected union official. In addi- 
tion to his service for the UAW, Mr. Simmons 
was also a member of the Flint Board of Edu- 
cation. 
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After his tenure with the UAW, Kenneth 
Simmons was appointed executive director of 
the Flint Housing Commission in March 1982, 
and continued to serve in that capacity until 
his retirement on December 31, 1993. 

As executive director, Kenneth Simmons’ 
professionalism and integrity were instrumen- 
tal in strengthening the ability of the housing 
commission to secure public housing drug 
elimination grants, the comprehensive grant 
program and the comprehensive improvement 
assistance program and many others. With so 
many outstanding contributions to his commu- 
nity, Kenneth Simmons has received numer- 
ous resolutions and proclamations from the 
city of Flint and the State of Michigan for his 
continuing efforts in serving the quality of life 
for stricken families. 

Mr. Speaker, it is indeed an honor and a 
pleasure for me to rise today before my col- 
leagues in the House of Representatives to 
pay tribute to Kenneth M. Simmons. He is a 
man of moral character committed to improv- 
ing the welfare and dignity of those in need. 
| wish him many years of joy in his retirement. 


A TRIBUTE TO EDWARD STOUT 
HON. JERRY LEWIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 1, 1994 


Mr. LEWIS of California. Mr. Speaker, | 
would like to bring to your attention the fine 
work and outstanding public service of Edward 
F. Stout. Ed recently retired after 30 distin- 
guished years of service to the city of Fontana 
as a police officer and most recently as chief 
of police. 

Ed, who has lived in Fontana for the past 50 
years, received his associate of science de- 
gree in police science from Chaffey Commu- 
nity College and a bachelor of arts degree in 
criminal justice from California State College in 
San Bernardino. 

Ed Stout joined the Fontana Police Depart- 
ment in November 1963 as a police officer, 
serving initially in the patrol division and as an 
investigator. Upon being promoted to ser- 
geant, Ed served in patrol, training, personnel, 
internal affairs, and investigations. He later 
served as commander of the administration di- 
vision as a lieutenant and was responsible for 
police records, dispatch, crime prevention, and 
personnel matters. Ed was promoted to serve 
as commander of the operations division as a 
captain responsible for patrol and investigation 
units before being appointed as chief of police 
for the city of Fontana in January 1989. 

Over the years, Ed has been an active 
member of a number of civic and community- 
based organizations. He is a 20-year member 
and past president of the Exchange Club, and 
has been r ed as the recipient of the 
Exchange Club Book of Golden Deeds and 
the Exchangite of the Year award. Ed is also 
a charter board member and past president of 
the Boys and Girls Club of Fontana, past man- 
ager of little league baseball and girls softball 
team, and the past chairman of Fontana Days. 
In addition, he is the past president of the 
Fontana Police Benefit Association and the 
San Bernardino County Police Chiefs and 
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Sheriffs Association, as well as the past chair- 
man of the San Bernardino County Criminal 
Justice Administrators Association and the 
Southern California Police Legal Advisors 
Committee. 

Mr. Speaker, | ask that you join me, our col- 
leagues, Ed’s wife Kathryn, their four children, 
and their many friends in wishing Ed the very 
best in his retirement. In his many years of de- 
voted service, Ed Stout has touched the lives 
of many people in our community and it is 
only fitting that the House recognize him 
today. 


HISTORIC DISCOVERY OF DNA 
HON. CAROLYN B. MALONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 1, 1994 


Mrs. MALONEY. Mr. Speaker, | rise today 
to bring to the attention of my colleagues that 
February 1 marks the 50th anniversary of the 
discovery that genes are composed of DNA. 

important discovery was made by Oswald 
Avery, Colin MacLeod, and Maclyn McCarty at 
the Rockefeller University, then known as the 
Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research, lo- 
cated in my district. 

The discovery that genes are made up of 
DNA was considered by many to be the most 
important scientific finding in biology during 
the 20th century. The late Lewis Thomas said, 
“This single discovery opened the way into the 
biological revolution which continues to trans- 
form our view of nature in the most intimate 
details, and continues as well to cast up, in its 
wake, one biotechnology after another for the 
comprehension and, it can be hoped, the re- 
versal of human disease processes.” 

Dr. Avery and his two young colleagues 
were researching pneumonia, a dreaded dis- 
ease in New York City during the early years 
of the 20th century and the leading killer 
worldwide. They were looking for the mysteri- 
ous genetic transformation that turned one 
type of bacteria into another when they pub- 
lished their revolutionary finding in “The Jour- 
nal of Experimental Medicine” on February 1, 
1944. 

The paper revealed the hidden hereditary 
nature of the thread-like DNA fibers present in 
all cells, and proved that it was DNA, not pro- 
tein or any other substance, that was the car- 
rier of hereditary information. The discovery 
has been likened in its revolutionary impact to 
the work of Mendel and Darwin, and it has laid 
the foundations for the more well publicized 
discovery of the double helical structure of 
DNA, by Drs. James Watson and Francis 
Crick. 

Dr. Maclyn McCarty, the coauthor of the his- 
toric paper, and the only living member of the 
original team, continues his research work as 
professor emeritus at the Rockefeller Univer- 
sity Hospital. Dr. McCarty remains a world-re- 
nowned leader in research on the trans- 
formation of pneumococcal types, the biology 
and immunochemistry of streptococci, and 
rheumatic fever. 

Dr. Torsten Wiesel, the Rockefeller Univer- 
sity president and Nobel Laureate, has noted 
that despite the revolutionary importance of 
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their work on DNA, Drs. Avery, MacLeod, and 
McCarty were never awarded a Nobel Prize. 
Therefore, in addition to commemorating their 
achievements, the Rockefeller University is 
also celebrating its enduring mission of diag- 
nosing and curing sickness by uncovering the 
inner secrets of life. 

Because of the tremendous contribution this 
discovery has made to the scientific commu- 
nity, | would like my colleagues to join me in 
celebrating this historic achievement that 
opened the gateway to the modern era of biol- 
ogy and medicine with the Rockefeller Univer- 
sity. 


TRIBUTE TO RALPH McCARTNEY 
HON. CARRIE P. MEEK 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 1, 1994 


Mrs. MEEK. Mr. Speaker, | rise to рау trib- 
ute to one of my constituents, Mr. Ralph 
McCartne 


Ralph McCartney was born on March 11, 
1934, the last of eight children, to Leon and 
Lilian McCartney of Miami, FL. Mr. 
McCartney's early life was influenced by the 
richness of his family and the community envi- 
ronment in which he resided. That community 
was Overtown. 

A major contributor to the deep sense of 
community to which he has so strongly been 
identified was derived from the community of 
Overtown. The beacon light of the community 
was Booker T. Washington Senior High 
School, subsequently victimized by desegre- 
gation. It was not only Ralph and the other 
McCartney siblings who were to attend this 
center of inspiration, but all the children of 
color who resided within the central portion of 
the city of Miami. К was from this Booker Т. 
Washington experience that the spirit of com- 
munity activism on behalf of the people of 
color, and the downtrodden was launched. 

Mr. McCartney’s career took him to New 
York City where he became involved in the 
political and civil rights campaigns of those 
wanting to better their communities, joining the 
efforts of Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr. He re- 
turned to his native Miami in 1965, after realiz- 
ing that his energies were needed in his home 
town—Miami. He later encouraged the director 
of the Dade County antipoverty program to 
keep the community centers open following 
the assassination of Dr. King, because he re- 
alized that residents would need assistance in 
processing their feelings. 

While Mr. McCartney may be best known 
for his fiery oratory and/or his eloquence in re- 
citing great works of literature, his most out- 
standing contributions, derived by working be- 
hind the scenes, have gone unheralded. Of 
the many contributions that he has made to 
Greater Miami, there are three McCartney ac- 
tivities that have had and will continue to have 
positive impacts on people for years to come. 

They are: 

The Edison Park Elementary— I-95 Over- 
pass: It was through Mr. McCartney’s relent- 
less effort that this overpass was constructed. 
Young children no longer have to face the 
death-defying temptation of taking a short-cut 
across І-95 to get to school. 
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U.S. Department of Defense Race Relations 
Institute: Mr. McCartney's involvement became 
legendary to the thousands of military person- 
nel that came through the Miami Inner City Mi- 
nority Experience conducted by Robert H. 
Simms & Associates, Inc. from 1973-76. Be- 
cause of the success of this program, those 
personnel who came through the Miami Expe- 
rience have a significant appreciation and un- 
derstanding of their role in making America 
and the military a better place for all. 

Rebuilding of the Booker T. Washington 
School: The tireless drive of Mr. McCartney 
with the superintendent of Dade County Public 
Schools, the late Dr. Johnny Jones, the school 
board, and the community led to the success- 
ful rebuilding of Booker T. Washington. 

There is so much more that one can say 
about the contributions of Mr. Ralph 
McCartney. He worked with the Urban League 
of Greater Miami, Inc. and the Dade County 
Community Relations Board. His early involve- 
ment with the Economic Opportunity Program, 
Inc. of Dade County; his tenure as the director 
of Neighbor Center of the South Miami Center; 
and his work with the Rev. Leon Sullivan's 
Opportunity Industrialization Center of Dade 
County brought the unique qualities of Ralph 

to thousands. 

When asked how he wants to be remem- 
bered, he replied, “That | was a McCartney.” 


HONORING CO-OP CITY 
HON. ELIOT L. ENGEL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 1, 1994 


Mr. ENGEL. Mr. Speaker, it is with great 
pleasure that | recognize the 25th anniversary 
of the opening of Co-op City, a community 
which | have called home for more than two 
decades. 

As one of the original residents of Co-Op 
City, this anniversary has special meaning to 
me. | remember working as a youth at 
Freedomland Amusement Park, which once 
stood on the site where Co-op City was built, 
and watching as the complex grew out of the 
marshlands of the Northeast Bronx to become 
a beacon for families seeking a special place 
to live. Over the years, residents have come 
from places as close as local Bronx and 
Queens neighborhoods, and from as far away 
as Puerto Rico, Jamaica, and Russia. 

The word that best describes Co-op City is 
unique. The size of Co-op City and the diver- 
sity of its people set it apart from any other 
neighborhood in New York City. At a time 
when we hear so much about racial and reli- 
gious intolerance, the people of Co-op City 
live and work together in harmony. The resi- 
dents of Co-op City have always been politi- 
cally active and involved in their community. 
They care about the place they live and are 
willing to fight for their rights. 

In my travels around the United States and 
in other countries, | have frequently met peo- 
ple who live in Co-op City or have relatives 
and friends who reside in the community. The 
legend of Co-op City, the largest housing de- 
velopment in the world, is truly global. 

| was proud to be the first elected official to 
open a district office in Co-op City, which 
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started as a State assembly office and now 
serves my constituents as a congressional dis- 
trict office. With the support of Co-op City resi- 
dents, a ek eee 
available and affordable to middle-class fami- 
lies. 

Over the years, there have been many bat- 
tles and problems to address, and many con- 
flicts and rivalries, but Co-op City continues to 
survive and thrive. In just the past few years, 
innovative programs in public safety and the 
care of senior citizens have been imple- 
mented. A major shopping center at Bay Plaza 
has spearheaded an economic revival in the 
сма. апа new residents continue to ar- 


Wa тастан болты а бана о 
look forward to in Co-op City. There are many 
people who come to mind when | think of 
those who have worked hard to maintain this 
community. | want to commend and thank 
them all on behalf of myself, my family, and 
the constituents | represent. It is hard to be- 
lieve that so much time has passed so quickly, 
but we have finally reached the quarter cen- 
tury milestone. Happy 25th anniversary, Co-op 
City. It has been an honor to be part of the 
history of Co-op City, and | look forward to 
serving the community for many more years to 
come. 


HONORING MSGR. THOMAS J. 
HARTMAN 


HON. GARY L. ACKERMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 1, 1994 


Mr. ACKERMAN. Mr. Speaker, | rise today 
to join with my constituents of the Fifth Con- 
gressional District and the members of 
TELICARE in honoring Msgr. Thomas J. Hart- 
man. 

TELICARE, a broadcast facility owned and 
operated by the Diocese of Rockville Centre, 
is now celebrating its 25th year. This organiza- 
tion has served to bring quality programming 
into 65 parochial schools and more than half 
a million homes. The schools receive courses 
related to the curriculum requisites for every 
grade level from Kindergarten to junior high 
school. The participating schools in turn re- 
ceive programs that are spiritual, ecumenical 
and value oriented for all types of people. 

Monsignor Hartman is well known for his 
priestly dedication, most extraordinary talent, 
and a sensitive love of people. He is best de- 
scribed as enthusiastic, outgoing, community 
involved, and future oriented. Father Tom was 
immediately recognized as the right man for 
TELICARE. He is a warm outgoing person, a 
media natural. His article “If St. Paul Were 
Alive Today, He Would Go to the Media” 
stresses the value of a religious presence in 
the media through which families can grow 
closer and develop spiritual and moral fibre. 

Father Tom has gained national prominence 
for his appearances on television on the show 
“The God Squad” with Rabbi Marc Gellman. 
In addition, he has his own show, “TELICARE 
Presents” as well as a radio show, “Journies 
Through Rock.” His many publications include 
“A Moment With Fr. Tom,” and several that he 
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coauthored with Rabbi Marc Gellman, “Where 
Does God Live?” and “How Do You Spell 
God?” 

He has been recognized by many profes- 
sional organizations and has won an Emmy, a 
Christopher, a Folio, and three honorary doc- 
torates. 

Mr. Speaker, in a time when we look for he- 
roes and leaders to provide direction to our 
lives, it is most fortunate that we have been 
blessed by the presence of Father Tom. 


TRIBUTE TO RAY AND ALICIA 
KIPUST 


HON. HOWARD L. BERMAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 1, 1994 


Mr. BERMAN. Mr. Speaker, | am honored to 
pay tribute to Ray and Alicia Kipust, who are 
the recipients of the Distinguished Couple’s 
Award presented by Shaarey Zedek Con- 
gregation, a large Orthodox synagogue in 
North Hollywood. The couple have been ac- 
tively involved with Shaarey Zedek for more 
than a decade. In their own way they have 
made a rich contribution to the congregation. 

Ray has held a variety of positions on the 
board and executive board of the shule for 
many years. At the same time, Alicia has re- 
mained active with the shule sisterhood. To- 
gether they have come to symbolize the high 
level of involvement in synagogue life exhib- 
ited by the members of Shaarey Zedek. 

There is more to the story. Through their 
electrical design engineering firm, Kipust Engi- 
neering, the couple worked on the Shaarey 
Zedek expansion program. Indeed, the exten- 
sive experience they both have in the fields of 
construction and engineering have made 
Kipust Engineering a successful business. 

Ray and Alicia met while working together 
at a prominent Los Angeles architectural firm. 
Both of them are transplants to southern Cali- 
fornia: Ray is a graduate of Yeshiva Toras 
Emes in Brooklyn, while Alicia came to the 
United States 30 years ago from Buenos 
Aires. 

Shaarey Zedek is indeed lucky that the 
Kipusts eventually found their way to North 
Hollywood. They are deserving recipients of 
the Distinguished Couple's Award. 

І ask my colleagues to join me in saluting 
Ray and Alicia Kipust, a generous and caring 
couple who have done so much for Shaarey 
Zedek Congregation. Their selfless involve- 
ment in the spiritual life of the community is an 
example to us all. 


TROOP 33 OF PLEASANT VALLEY, 

NEW YORK CELEBRATES 60 
YEARS OF SCOUTING EXCEL- 
LENCE 


HON. GERALD В.Н. SOLOMON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 1, 1994 


Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Speaker, as someone 
who has been associated with Scouting most 
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of my life, | take great pleasure in saying a 
few words today about Troop 33, Boy Scouts 
of America, in Pleasant Valley, NY. 

Troop 33, which celebrates its 60th anniver- 
sary this Sunday, February 6, is one of the 
most accomplished troops in the Nation. 

What is the secret to the success of Troop 
33? Leadership. Specifically, there has been a 
continuity to troop operations because of the 
experience of the troop committee and the en- 
thusiasm of assistant scoutmasters. Now 
under the able direction of Gary Aber, troop 
leaders total more than 200 years of Scouting 
experience. Many of them were former mem- 
bers of Troop 33. 

This leadership certainly shows in the direc- 
tion of the troop's ongoing paper recycling 
project, which saves Pleasant Valley an esti- 
mated $30,000 per year in waste removal 
costs. 

During the past year, scouts from Troop 33 
have also participated in the National Jam- 
boree, Adirondack canoeing, and hikes in Ap- 
palachia and Gettysburg. Troop 33 scouts 
have also been involved in fund raising for 
various Pleasant Valley charitable campaigns, 
as well as the Huck Finn and Pleasant Valley 
Days celebrations. 

After undergoing that kind of apprenticeship, 
Troop 33 Scouts have gone on to excel in the 
worlds of business, the military, and aca- 
demia. Troop 33 alumni have fought in World 
War Il, Korea, Vietnam, and Desert Storm. Be- 
sides patriotism, a love of knowledge is also 
instilled in Troop 33 scouts. Recently, a former 
Troop 33 scout recorded the highest semester 
grade average ever achieved at Cornell Uni- 
versity. 

Such success later in life is the result of 

Troop 33's objectives of building citizenship, 
character, and moral skills. This, in turn, has 
lead to instilling confidence and pride in the 
boys. 
And now, Mr. Speaker, I'd like to single out 
one of the alumni of Troop 33. When the troop 
gets together at Pleasant Valley Presbyterian 
Church Sunday to celebrate their anniversary, 
one of the guests of honor will be Donald Mar- 
shall, the only surviving charter member of 
Troop 33 still living in the area. 

Finally, | ask all members of this House, 
many of whom are products of scouting them- 
selves, to join me in saluting Mr. Marshall, Mr. 
Aber, and all of the Scouts and Scoutmasters 
who have made Troop 33 one of the best in 
America. 


VETO THREAT ON HEALTH CARE 
REFORM 


HON. DOUG BEREUTER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 1, 1994 


Mr. BEREUTER. Mr. Speaker, this Member 
wants to call his colleagues’ attention to a 
short but very cogent editorial in the Daily Ne- 
braskan, the student newspaper of the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska-Lincoln on the date of Janu- 
ary 26, 1994. It properly suggests that health 
care reform in 1994 must not be delayed by 
an unbending presidential commitment for uni- 
versal coverage under a Government-man- 
dated health insurance system. 
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[From the Daily Nebraskan, University of 
Nebraska-Lincoln, Jan. 26, 1994) 
CHANGE Focus: ULTIMATUM COULD INJURE 
HEALTH CARE REFORM 


President Clinton pressured Congress Tues- 

day to pass the health care reform bill he 
proposed. Speaking in his first State of the 
Union address, Clinton promised to veto any 
bill that did not guarantee what he had de- 
manded: universal coverage for all Ameri- 
cans. 
“If the legislation you send me does not 
guarantee every American private health in- 
surance that can never be taken away, I will 
take this pen, veto that legislation, and we'll 
come right back here and start over again,” 
he said. 

Clinton’s goal of universal coverage is ad- 
mirable, but he should not issue an ulti- 
matum that will hurt his own cause. If the 
Congress can devise a solution to the health 
care crisis in the United States that does not 
require universal coverage, the President 
should be willing to compromise. 

The biggest health care problem in the 
United States is the estimated 30 million 
people who do not have health insurance. 
The first step in health care reform is pro- 
viding insurance for them. 

President Clinton should focus his plan on 
making sure that all Americans have access 
to insurance rather than demanding that ev- 
eryone is covered under one plan mandated 
by the government. He should work with 
Congress to ensure the 30 million Americans 
without insurance can be treated instead of 
demanding his plan be passed. 

If Clinton insists on demanding that only 
his program be passed, he risks getting no 
plan at all. He needs to work with the Con- 
gress in the months ahead to forge a health 
care plan that will both work and can be 
passed. 


YOUR SERVICE HAS BEEN 
APPRECIATED, CHIEF TRIGGER 


HON. JAMES A. BARCIA 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 1, 1994 


Mr. BARCIA of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, | 
would like to take this opportunity to recognize 
the long and dedicated public service of 
Francis “Buck” Trigger. 

Buck’s long public service career began in 
the military almost 50 years ago. After 3 years 
in the U.S. Army he returned to Mt. Morris 
Township in 1947. 

In 1948 Francis became a Mt. Morris volun- 

teer firefighter. He was quickly promoted to 
the position of captain the following year, and 
in 1964 he became the assistant chief. Buck 
has served his community and the Mt. Morris 
Fire Department as chief for the past 25 
years. 
Chief Trigger has assisted in the growth and 
development of a fire department that has only 
one truck and about twenty firefighters when 
he started, to the well-equipped and highly 
trained firefighting force that exists today. He 
has not only witnessed great technological im- 
provements in firefighting but he has been a 
catalyst for bringing that technology to the Mt. 
Morris Fire Department. 

His desire to improve methods of saving 
lives and property led him to be one of the 
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first firefighters to attend training classes spon- 
sored by the State of Michigan. Through his 
encouragement and foresight, Mt. Morris 
Township became the first fire department in 
the State to use the Jaws of Life. 

After 45 years of dedicated service to his 
community, Chief Trigger will surely be 
missed. However, he will now have more time 
to spend with his wife, Betty, his children and 
his three grandchildren as well as his great 
grandchild. 

| know that | speak for all of my friends in 
Mt. Morris Township when | thank Chief Trig- 
ger for his tireless efforts to ensure our safety 
and protection. On behalf of the U.S. Con- 
gress, | wish Buck and his family our fondest 
wishes and deepest gratitude. 


AN EXTRAORDINARY BARGAIN: 
EDWARD G. GROSSMAN 


HON. BARNEY FRANK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 1, 1994 


Mr. FRANK of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, 
too little attention is given to the high quality 
of work that is produced by so many employ- 
ees of the Congress for salaries that are well 
below what these individuals would receive if 
they were in the private sector. One of the 
most extraordinary bargains the public gets is 
Ed Grossman, the extremely talented counsel 
in the Office of Legislative Counsel. | was de- 
lighted to read a recent New York Times arti- 
cle describing the high quality work which Mr. 
Grossman does, and because it is important 
that the public understand the high quality of 
work that is done by so many public employ- 
ees, | ask that this article be printed here. 

[From the New York Times, Nov. 26, 1993] 
Іт SHOULD BE CALLED THE GROSSMAN HEALTH 

CARE BILL 


(By Robert Pear) 


WASHINGTON, November 25.—When Bill and 
Hillary Clinton said they had “по pride of 
authorship" in their legislative proposal to 
overhaul the nation’s health care system, 
there was good reason: neither they nor any- 
one else in the White House wrote it. 

Most of the bill's 240,000 words are those of 
Edward G. Grossman, an inconspicuous, self- 
effacing lawyer who translates bold visions 
and vague ideas from the fevered brains of 
politicians into the cool, precise, bloodless 
prose of statutes. 

The 44-year old Mr. Grossman is known as 
a brilliant, meticulous and tireless techni- 
cian who finds enormous pleasure in the 
mastery of legislative details. He knows as 
much as anyone one earth about Federal 
health care laws, and he has been described 
as not merely a magician but indeed a na- 
tional treasure. 

“It was like going to someone with pre- 
liminary renderings of a cathedral and hav- 
ing this incredible artisan turn it into Notre 
Dame,” said Sara Rosenbaum, a health care 
lawyer chosen by Mrs. Clinton to supervise 
drafting of the Administration's bill. 

Mr. Grossman is a senior lawyer in the 
House of Representatives’ Office of the Leg- 
islative Counsel, which ordinarily drafts 
bills for members of Congress, not the White 
House. He took up the Administration’s 
health care proposal at the behest of the 
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House majority leader, Representative Rich- 
ard A. Gephardt of Missouri. 

That unusual arrangement infuriated some 
conservative Republicans like Representa- 
tive Robert K. Dornan of California, who 
complained that Mr. Grossman had been 
“seconded to the executive branch at our ex- 

But Mr. Grossman is not an advocate for 
Mr. Clinton, or for anybody else. He has 
worked as a ghostwriter for lawmakers of 
every political stripe. He drafted not only 
the Clintons’ bill but the other major health 
care proposals as well: the Republican alter- 
native offered by Representative Robert H. 
Michel, the conservative Democratic version 
of managed competition“ sponsored by Rep- 
resentative Jim Cooper, and the single 
рауег” bills offered by Representative Jim 
McDermott and Senator Paul Wellstone. 

When Congress wanted a law that would 
protect Medicare beneficiaries against cata- 
strophic medical expenses, it was Mr. Gross- 
man who drafted it, in 1988. And it was also 
Mr. Grossman who a year later, after an out- 
cry from elderly people angry about the 
higher taxes and premiums needed to pay for 
the legislation, wrote the law repealing it. 

ED WORKS LIKE A DOG 

Although Mr. Grossman toils in a highly 
charged political atmosphere, where sus- 
picion and distrust abound, a diligent search 
found no one with a bad word to say about 
him. 

Senator Alan К. Simpson, the Republican 
whip, said: “Ed works like a dog. In my deal- 
ings with him, I have never seen any shred of 
partisanship. I've been in this world for 62 
years, and I’ve been in the Senate for 14 
years, and I'm awed by him. People would 
have more confidence in our system of gov- 
ernment if they knew there were people like 
Ed Grossman working for us.” 

Mr. Cooper, a Tennessee Democrat, calls 
Mr. Grossman “the Mr. Goodwrench of legis- 
lation, a master mechanic who really knows 
how to make things work well.“ 

„He's writing the biggest bill in 60 years,” 
Mr. Cooper said. He's writing the laws that 
other lawyers will read for the rest of their 
lives.” 

In contrast, Mr. Grossman is characteris- 
tically understated in describing his work on 
the bill. Many elements of the Clinton bill 
are similar to pieces of previous legislation.“ 
he said. Still, he did acknowledge that our 
work on this bill differed in the sheer mag- 
nitude of the project, the scope and complex- 
ity of the task and the large number of peo- 
ple involved." 

TOILING IN OBSCURITY 

Mr. Grossman works in a basement office 
on Capitol Hill, rarely attends Congressional 
hearings and is little known to the legions of 
lobbyists trying to influence health care leg- 
islation. 

By all accounts, he has an astounding abil- 
ity to figure out what his lawmaker clients 
want—not just what they say they want— 
and then devise elegant legislative solutions 
to achieve those objectives, with great atten- 
tion to detail. 

His latest assignment was particularly 
challenging because the White House's 
health policy team included many people un- 
familiar with prior legislation. Ira C. 
Magaziner, the President’s health policy co- 
ordinator, is not a lawyer and had no experi- 
ence in Washington when he arrived here in 
January. Mr. Grossman took the Adminis- 
tration’s inchoate ideas and converted them 
into a concrete legislative proposal. 

Mr. Grossman has worked at the Office of 
the Legislative Counsel for 18 years, ever 
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since graduating from law school. The office 
was created in 1919, when Congress decided 
that it needed expertise in writing tax laws, 
and now has 35 lawyers, four of whom—Noah 
L. Wofsy, Susan Fleishman, Peter Goodloe 
and Lawrence A. Johnston—helped Mr. 
Grossman with the Clinton bill. 

Ms. Rosenbaum, the health care lawyer 
who supervised the bill-drafting effort for 
the Clintons, describes Mr. Grossman and 
those four colleagues as people with ‘‘ex- 
traordinary legal skills, for which you would 
normally pay $500 an hour at a private law 
firm.” Mr. Grossman earns $109,000 a year, 
substantially less than the salary of a part- 
ner at a leading firm. 

The legislators who seek Mr. Grossman's 
help vary immensely. Some people have 
thought through the problems, solutions and 
alternatives before they walk in the door,” 
he said. “Others have less experience. I en- 
courage them to think through all the legal 
and social consequences of what they do. 
Most legislation affects real, live people in 
the real world.“ 

Mr. Grossman has a strong sense of archi- 
tecture. He knows not only the content but 
also the structure of existing laws, and he 
knows how to construct legislation so that 
the pieces fit together. Mr. Clinton’s Health 
Security Act has 12 titles, and many titles 
are divided into subtitles, parts, subparts, 
sections, subsections, paragraphs, subpara- 
graphs, clauses and subclauses, in that order. 

The writing of legislation forces policy- 

makers to answer difficult questions. Legis- 
lative draftsmen working on the Clinton bill 
spent the better part of a day just trying to 
get Administration officials to define a 
“family.” Does it include foster children? 
Adopted children? Children of minors living 
in three-generation families? The answers to 
such questions—in general, ves“ to all 
three of these—are important because they 
help determine who would get Federal sub- 
sidies to buy health insurance and whether 
an employer must pay premiums not only for 
an employee but also for the employees’ chil- 
dren. 
Mr. Grossman, now married and the father 
of one child, was born in Manhattan and 
grew up in Roslyn, L.I. His father was а 
clothing manufacturer, his mother a lawyer 
for the Nassau County government. He 
earned a bachelor’s degree in urban studies 
at the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology in 1971 and graduated from Yale Law 
School in 1975, two years after the Clintons, 
whom he did not know there. 

At Yale, Mr. Grossman developed an inter- 
est in legislation and edited a general man- 
ual for the drafting of bills. After gradua- 
tion, he went directly to the Office of the 
Legislative Counsel. 

A lawyer on the staff of the House Judici- 
ary Committee who has worked closely with 
him said: He's on a different plain from the 
rest of us mortals. He has different circuitry 
in his brain. He’s almost like a robot. He 
reads everything very, very fast, and he in- 
stantly understands everything he reads, in- 
cluding the confusion and the nuances.” 

Legislative compromises are often forged 
late at night, in chaotic conditions just be- 
fore Congress adjourns for the year. Mr. 
Grossman seems to flourish in that environ- 
ment. 

Co-workers describe him writing law in the 
middle of the night, surrounded by pretzels, 
potato chips, cookies and soda cans, while 
exhausted colleagues drift into a daze. 

“His stamina is phenomenal,” said the 
House Judiciary lawyer. “Не can go without 
sleeping. At 3 o’clock in the morning, he’s 
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just rocking and rolling and wishes you 
wouldn't leave because he enjoys what he's 
doing so much.” 


HONORING DR. FLEMING BARBOUR 
HON. DALE Е. KILDEE 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 1, 1994 


Mr. KILDEE. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to en- 
courage my colleagues to read the following 
article that recently appeared in my hometown 
newspaper, the Flint Journal. The article 
chronicles the wonderful contributions of Dr. 
Fleming Barbour, a long-time resident of Flint 
and a dear friend of mine, who recently closed 
his ophthalmology practice after 53 years. 

Mr. Speaker, Dr. Fleming Barbour has been 
a positive influence in our community. He has 
been a leader in the medical community, and 
has worked tirelessly to improve the quality of 
life for the residents of the Flint area. This arti- 
cle does a superb job in describing Dr. 
Barbour’s illustrious career, and | want to wish 
him the best in all of his future endeavors. 

[From the Flint Journal, Dec. 25, 1993) 


EYES HAD ІТ: OPTHALMOLOGIST CLOSES UP 
SHOP AFTER 53 YEARS 
(By Mike Stobbe) 

The Barbour Shop" is closing—after 53 
years. 

“Yes, I'm all done,“ said Dr. Fleming A. 
Barbour, 84-year-old ophthalmologist and 
pillar of the community, who closed his 
Flint practice this week. 

“ГІП do a little traveling, and some things 
downtown,“ said Barbour, as he prepared to 
vacate his longtime office on the fifth floor 
of the Mott Foundation Building. 

He has no plans to leave Flint, though. 

Flint's been good to me,“ he said. 

And Barbour has been good to Flint, serv- 
ing as an officer and/or energetic fund-raiser 
for a long list of community organizations, 
including—to name a few—the YMCA, Gen- 
esee County Medical Society, Flint Academy 
of Surgery, the Flint Institute of Music and 
the Greater Flint Council of Churches. 

Barbour is still chairman of the board of 
Mott Children's Health Center, the post he 
said he is most proud of, and still involved in 
fund-raising activities. 

He will stay active in community work, he 
said, and next month will again make his an- 
nual pilgrimage to the Honduras, where he 
goes as a representative of the Christian 
Medical Society to provide eye care to peo- 
ple who might otherwise go without it. 

But as for his day job, well, that’s over, 
Barbour said. 

It has been a rich medical career. Barbour 
has seen close to 20,000 patients through the 
years, and done close to 1,000 surgeries. 

Eye medicine has changed a great deal in 
Barbour’s 53 years. 

“It's become highly specialized,” he said. 

“When I was in training you learned to do 
everything. But now the work is more de- 
fined, and the people are more specialized in 
the work. 

“And the quality of work is definitely im- 
proving. If all you're doing is retinal attach- 
ments, you're going to be much better than 
someone who only does one or two a month.” 

There also are technical advances. Oper- 
ations are routinely done with a microscope 
that makes the surgery area easier to see. 
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Another advance is the use of sutures to 
sew up the eye after cataract surgery, he 
said. 

“I started in 1937, and we didn’t do any su- 
tures. We just opened the eye up, took out 
the cataract, restored the eyes back and 
hoped it healed. 

We put patches on both eyes (and) put the 
patient іп bed for 10 days.“ placing a sandbag 
next to the head to keep the patient from 
moving, Barbour said. 

These days, cataract surgery is an out- 
patient procedure, with surgeons going in 
and replacing the deteriorated lens in the 
eye with a plastic implant, and the corneal 
incision is fixed with fine nylon thread half 
the diameter of a human hair. 

It's amazing.“ said Barbour, who stopped 
doing surgery at age 75. 

Beyond the tools and techniques, Barbour 
also recalled the many patients he enjoyed 
working with. 

“I worked on a man who was 98 years old. 
He wondered whether to have it (cataract 
surgery done). He said, ‘I may not be around 
much (longer).’ He did have it, and he lived 
to be 104. He was always very grateful he had 
it done, Barbour said. 

A 95-year-old woman requested a prescrip- 
tion change for her glasses. Barbour said, 
and the following exchange took place. 

“I said, ‘I really can't help. Your eyes are 
just getting older.’ 

“She said she wanted her glasses changed 
because she wanted to see the songbook in 
church better. 

“I said, * * At your age, you should 
know all those songs.“ 

“She said, ‘Young man, don't get smart.“ 

But perhaps the story Barbour is most fond 
of involves his long-time affiliation with the 
University of Michigan Medical School, 
where Barbour did his medical training and 
chose his specialty. 

In the early 1960s, there was a shortage of 
eye doctors in Flint—Barbour said at one 
point appointments were being made with 
him a year in advance—and Barbour agreed 
to have a medical school senior join him in 
his office on Saturdays for experience and 
some pay. 

“Then it got to be a habit, and over the 
years we had about 25 of them,.“ Barbour 
said. ‘‘And I heard the joke up there was that 
‘We're going to go work in the Barbour 
Shop.“ 


TRIBUTE TO JAMES ASHMORE 
HON. DAVID E. BONIOR 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 1, 1994 


Mr. BONIOR. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
pay tribute to Mr. James Ashmore. Mr. 
Ashmore is a fifth grade teacher who has 
been continuously active in the Boy Scouts of 
America since 1948. He was honored at a din- 
ner last evening in recognition of his commit- 
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the Boy Scouts of America. Mr. Ashmore cur- 
rently serves as an Ojibwa district member at 
large and a merit badge counselor. 

aking an active role in our community is a 
responsibility we all share but few fulfill. 
James Ashmore has devoted himself to this 
task as an educator and Scout leader for 
many years. His dedication and professional- 
ism are an inspiration, and | ask my col- 
leagues to join me in a salute to Mr. James 
Ashmore for his efforts as a teacher and 
Scoutmaster. 


———— 


DEMOCRACY IN CRISIS 
HON. BERNARD SANDERS 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 1, 1994 


Mr. SANDERS. Mr. Speaker, | recently 
wrote an article for the Los Angeles Times 
concerning the serious crisis of our country’s 
democracy. | would like to submit this article 
for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

[From the Los Angeles Times, Jan. 16, 1994) 
WHITHER AMERICAN DEMOCRACY? 
(By Bernard Sanders) 

As the only Independent in Congress, I 
have the responsibility to raise issues that 
my Democratic and Republican colleagues 
choose not to deal with. Let me briefly touch 
upon three issues of enormous consequence 
that, while ignored in Congress, must be ad- 
dressed by the American people. 

The United States is, increasingly, an oli- 
garchy. The richest 1% of our population 
now owns 37% of the wealth, more than the 
bottom 90% of the people. The chief execu- 
tive officers of the Forbes 500 corporations 
earn 157 times more than their average 
worker. The gap between the rich and the 
poor is wider than at any time since the 
1920s. From 1983 to 1989, 55% of the increase 
in family wealth accrued to the richest half 
of 1% of families, while the lower-middle and 
lower classes lost more than $250 billion of 
wealth. 

Oligarchy refers not just to the unfair dis- 
tribution of wealth, but to the fact that the 
decisions that shape our consciousness and 
affect our lives are made by a very small and 
powerful group of people. 

The mass media (television, radio, news- 
papers, magazines, publishers, movie and 
video companies), for example, are largely 
controlled by a few multinational corpora- 
tions that determine the news and program- 
ming we see, hear and read—and, ultimately, 
what we believe. While violence, scandal, 
horror, sports and Rush Limbaugh are given 
much attention, we are provided with vir- 
tually no in-depth analysis of the problems 
facing working people or their possible solu- 
tions. 

Economic decisions that wreck the lives of 
millions of American families are made by a 
handful of CEOs. While these corporate lead- 
ers bemoan the breakdown of “morality” 
and “law and order,” they close down profit- 
able companies, cut wages and benefits, deny 
retired workers their pensions and transport 
our jobs to Third World countries. American 
workers, who have often given decades of 
their lives to these companies, have abso- 
lutely no say as to what happens to them on 
the job. They are powerless and expendable, 
which is what oligarchy is all about. 

The United States is becoming a Third 
World economy. The standard of living of the 
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average American worker continues to de- 
cline. The real wages of American production 
workers have dropped by 20% during the past 
20 years, as millions of decent-paying jobs 
have disappeared. The new jobs that are 
being created are largely temporary, part- 
time, low-wage and with few benefits. 

Twenty years ago, the United States led 
the world in terms of the wages and benefits 
our workers received. Today, we are in 12th 
place. Our wages, health care, vacation time, 
parental leave and educational opportunity 
lag behind much of the industrialized world. 
Much of our economic and social life is more 
and more resembling that of the desperate 
Third World. 

Twenty-two percent of our children live in 
poverty. Five million kids go hungry. About 
2 million Americans now lack permanent 
shelter or sleep out on the streets—many of 
them mentally ill. One in every 10 American 
families now put food on the table only with 
the aid of food stamps. Tens of millions more 
survive, on bare subsistence, from paycheck 
to paycheck. 

In more and more abandoned neighbor- 
hoods in America, a lack of jobs, income, 
education and hope has created an extraor- 
dinary climate of savagery and violence sur- 
passing that of many communities in Latin 
America, Africa and Asia. 

The suffering and desperation in the Third 
World that we have distantly observed is 
now coming home, as we become a Third 
World economy. 

The United States is fast becoming a non- 
democratic country. We have the lowest 
voter turnout of any major industrialized 
country—55% in the 1992 presidential elec- 
tion. It is expected that the 1994 off-year 
election turnout will be about 36%. In local 
elections, the turnout is often far lower. 

The simple fact is that the majority of 
Americans, and the vast majority of poor 
and working people, no longer believe that 
their government is relevant to their lives. 
They understand very clearly that real 
power rests with a wealthy elite and that 
voting for Tweedle-dee or Tweedle-dum is 
not going to change that reality or improve 
their lives. 

If democracy is going to survive in this 
country, tens of millions of poor and work- 
ing people are going to have to see the con- 
nection between their economic condition 
and the political process. They must vote 
not for the lesser of two evils, but for jobs, 
income, health care and the dignity to which 
they, as human beings, are entitled. Only 
when that occurs will American democracy 
become revitalized. 


GUN CONTROL 
HON. BARBARA Ғ. VUCANOVICH 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 1, 1994 


Mrs. VUCANOVICH. Mr. Speaker, | submit 
a copy of a letter and several articles submit- 
ted by my constituent Charles Sedlacek re- 
garding gun control legislation. 

DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE POLICE 
Reno, NV, December 23, 1993. 
To: Congresswoman Barbara Vucanovich, U.S. 
House of Representatives, Washington, DC. 

DEAR CONGRESSWOMAN AND HONORABLE 
MEMBERS OF CONGRESS: I write this letter as 
а gun owner and a working law enforcement 
officer. Along with this letter I have en- 
closed several examples of articles and print- 
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ed matter that will help to clarify and define 
my points as a gun owner and law enforce- 
ment officer. 

As Members return from recess and at- 
tempt to refine the crime bill once again gun 
control is a primary focus. From my experi- 
ences and those of my father, a Chicago po- 
liceman for over 25 years, I can tell you it is 
not working and cannot work until more se- 
rious flaws in policies of parole and sentenc- 
ing are worked out. The prisons across the 
country are overflowing and violent repeat 
offender are being let out at alarming rates. 
Once out, they continue to commit crimes 
and are again run through the system, over- 
loading the courts, wasting taxpayer money 
and inflicting pain and mayhem on those 
who they prey on. It is useless to try and 
pass more useless gun and ammunition taxes 
and prohibitions until the problems of sen- 
tencing and parole are straightened out. 

The second focus of this letter concerns 
gun laws themselves. On December 23 of this 
year the USA Today ran a story on the 
Brady bill and it’s effect on gun sales. They 
pointed out that since the bill has been 
passed gun purchases by lawful citizens have 
skyrocketed. This is because people them- 
selves know this law will do nothing to pro- 
tect them. Sponsors of the bill themselves 
acknowledged this and still the law was 

2... Why??? 

It is, gentlemen and ladies, because crimi- 
nals will not pay for something they can 
make and get for free. Military and high- 
quality armor-piercing ammunition аге 
available to the felon easily from under- 
ground and illegal sources. In Tennessee a 
felon loaded his shotgun shells with dimes to 
produce a deadlier impact on close range. 
Many times those who are short on money 
but with lots of time make their own weap- 
ons, more deadlier and concealable than 
those purchased by honest citizens. I have 
seen cigarette lighters converted to .22 cali- 
ber guns, and something as simple and as 
common as a length of pipe converted into a 
12 gauge shotgun. As a young boy my police- 
man father took me to police ranges and al- 
lowed me to look at piles of confiscated 
weapons taken during raids and arrests. 
Guns converted from children’s toys were on 
display, reworked to fire bullets instead of 
caps. Sadly, I also viewed weapons taken 
from officers who were brutally murdered 
with their own revolvers, used then again by 
career offenders to continue their pursuit of 
crime. 

The third and final part of this letter con- 
cerns those guns in the hands of honest citi- 
zens and the consequences upon those people 
when laws that are passed are not carefully 
thought out. Recently the response time of 
our local police was rated at between 18-24 
minutes. Try as they might, the determining 
factor of police response is budgets. If there 
are not sufficient funds officers cannot be 
hired. The response time increases and citi- 
zens are left to, unfortunately, fend for 
themselves until help arrives. Does it really 
matter what he chooses, be it a revolver, 
semi-auto with a “pisol-grip”, or a rifle with 
a piece of metal on the end to fit a bayonet? 
Like it or not, millions of these so called as- 
sault weapons are in the hands of citizens 
across the country. The law in California 
passed years ago, banning certain types and 
calling for the registration of others, did not 
work. It was, in the words of the California 
attorney General, ‘‘A miserable failure’’, and 
“unworkable”, Out of a total of over 350,000 
estimated weapons in that state, roughly 
7500-8000 have been registered, leaving a new 
class of criminal in that state numbering 
over 270,000. 
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The focus needs to be directed at keeping 
those who wish to engage in arnachy, mur- 
der, and mayhem behind bars, for life if nec- 
essary. If that is not done there will always 
be a demand for guns, no matter what type. 
If further restrictions on guns are proposed 
and reform of parole and sentencing is not 
addressed people will further look to guns 
and other means of protection as necessary, 
not feeling it necessary to ask permission 
from the police and courts to protect them. 

Thank you. 

OFFICER C.J. SEDLACEK. 
THE ARMED CITIZEN 


Connie Crowe was roused to action one 
evening when she heard sounds of a struggle 
and screams coming from her upstairs neigh- 
bor’s Franklin, Tennessee, apartment. Crowe 
grabbed a revolver given to her by her father 
and went into the hall where she confronted 
an intruder. When he came rushing down the 
steps, Crowe ordered him to stop, and, when 
he didn’t, shot and wounded him. “I thought 
he's not getting out of here if my neighbor's 
up there dead.“ Crowe said. Police said 
Crowe would not be charged. The wounded 
man faced an attempted rape charge, police 
said. (The Tennessean, Nashville, TN, 10/6/93) 

Stalked and assaulted by a former boy- 
friend, Terry Jackson of Albany, Georgia, 
feared for her life even though she had sworn 
out arrest warrants for the man. Deciding 
she needed more protection than the police 
could give her, the mother of five purchased 
a pistol at a pawnshop. Less than 12 hours 
later, Jackson shot and killed the man as he 
tried to break into her home. Police arrested 
and charged her with murder, but the dis- 
trict attorney ordered her release, saying “It 
does seem to be a clear-cut case of self-de- 
fense. If there had been any question in the 
facts I was given, I would not have acted so 
quickly.” (The Herald, Albany, GA, 10/6/93) 

Picking the same house to burglarize twice 
in an hour proved fatal for a thief in Kansas 
City, Missouri, Alerted to the first attempt, 
the owner of the home, a Kansas City 
woman, was at the house when the man tried 
again. Hearing a noise, the woman inves- 
tigated, found the man, and fired several 
shots from her pistol, mortally wounding the 
intruder, who turned out to be the woman's 
cousin, a convicted burglar. (The Star, Kan- 
sas City, MO, 8/24/93) 

It was something of a comical situation. 
The 300-lb. “customer” was holding a 2 
knife, while the Colorado Springs liquor- 
store clerk was holding a gun. It all started 
when the man asked for a bottle of wine, 
then pulled a knife instead of cash, prompt- 
ing the clerk to grab one of the handguns 
kept in the store. After a brief standoff dur- 
ing which he put the knife away and tried to 
make friends, the hefty would-be crook fled 
empty-handed. (The Gazette Telegraph, Col- 
orado Springs, CO, 8/28/93) 

“I'm just tired of people getting away with 
crime,” was Jeffrey Rosenberg’s assessment 
of why he kept a vigil over his new Ford 
Mustang. Getting two pistols, Rosenberg, of 
Quincy, Massachusetts, kept а six-hour 
watch over the car. When he confronted two 
men checking out the car, one took a swipe 
at him with a screwdriver, and Rosenberg 
drew his handgun and held them at gunpoint 
for police. (The Sun, Lowell, MA, 7/25/93) 

“I knew I only had one thing to do, and 
that was to go for my gun,“ said Menlo Park, 
California grocery-store-owner John 
Pacheco, who was forced to shoot and kill an 
armed robber in his store. The crook entered, 
pulled a pistol and demanded money, 
prompting Pacheco to grab a .45 from under 
the counter and fire. The dead man had a 
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long criminal history and was on parole for 
a firearms offense. (The Chronicle, San Fran- 
cisco, CA, 7/23/93) 

Emile Shermer, 82, was in his Fairhope, 
Alabama, home when a teenager broke in 
and tried to rob him at knifepoint. Instead of 
complying with the delinquent's demands for 
cash, Shermer pulled a pistol and shot him 
in the arm, then held him for police. (The 
Press Register, Baldwin, AL, 8/9/93) 

A Lexington, Kentucky, man had the com- 
petition seriously outgunned and didn't hesi- 
tate to prove it. Finding a man trying to 
break into his car in a parking lot, he or- 
dered the burglar to stop. Instead of comply- 
ing, the would-be thief pointed a small pistol 
at the car owner, who pulled his .45 and shot 
the gunman in the stomach. (The Herald- 
Leader, Lexington, KY, 8/10/93) 

Carl Spence jumped to action upon finding 
a strange pickup truck in his driveway and 
two strangers walking around his Jackson, 
Mississippi, area home. Spence blocked the 
truck with his car, ran into the house and 
called 911. He then grabbed his shotgun and 
went back outside, where the pair was trying 
to escape. They stopped and waited for police 
when they saw Spense’s shotgun. (The Clar- 
ion-Ledger, Jackson, MS, 9/11/93) 

Win Coburn of Bloomfield, Missouri, re- 

turned home to find three men—wanted by a 
police dragnet—ransacking his residence. 
Two of the fugitives fled, but Coburn held 
the third at gunpoint until police collected 
him. His accomplices were also soon cap- 
tured. “We believe these arrests may have 
cleared up to 10 burglaries in surrounding 
counties,“ said Stoddard County Sheriff 
Steve Fish. (The Daily Statesman, Dexter, 
MO, 8/3/93) 
A 14-year-old San Francisco boy proved 
more than a match for a gunman who, along 
with a man armed with a knife, forced his 
way into the family home. The criminal ran 
upstairs to confront and demand money from 
the boy’s parents. Pulling his own gun, the 
father was shot in the chest and dropped the 
pistol as he struggled with his assailant. The 
boy ran upstairs, grabbed the family gun and 
killed his father’s attacker. The other man 
fled. (The Chronicle, San Francisco, CA, 9/9/ 
93) 

HOLIDAY RUSH ON FIREARMS—LEGISLATION 

SPURS SALES 
(By Mitchell Landsberg) 

Peggy Derheim of Robbinsdale, Minn., has 
been dreaming of a special Christmas, one 
that would fill her stocking with a Feather 
Industries АТ-22 semiautomatic rifle, 
accessorized by a 20-round magazine and ven- 
tilated barrel shroud. 

Santa has been good to her. 

Derheim, 28, trooped off with her parents 
to Bill’s Gun Shop & Range this week to get 
her present early. 

They were among legions of Americans 
buying guns this Christmas straining the ca- 
pacity of firearms makers and sending the 
prices of some weapons sky-high. 

Industry insiders attribute the rise, beyond 
the usual search for the perfect holiday gift, 
to a fear of crime and a dread of gun control. 

It's been probably the best year the fire- 
arms industry has experienced in the last 20 
years," says Michael Saporito of RSR Whole- 
sale Guns Inc., one of the nation’s largest 
firearms distributors. 

Bob Lesmeister, manager of the National 
Association of Federally Licensed Firearms 
Dealers, estimates holiday gun sales will be 
up more than 100% over last year. 

More than a thousand customers а day 
have been flocking into Turner’s Outdoors- 
man in Signal Hill, Calif., a gritty industry 
town surrounded by the city of Long Beach. 
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“I shop here all the біте," says Tom 
Black, a gun collector. Tonight, I'm look- 
ing for some last-minute things.“ 

Handguns have been selling briskly at 
Turner's this December. Not among the list- 
ed specials: the Ruger 9mm semiautomatic 
pistol like the one Turner’s sold last spring 
to Colin Ferguson, who is accused of killing 
six people on a Long Island Rail Road com- 
muter train in New York this month. 

Just as that tragedy aroused gun-control 
advocates anew, passage of the 7 day waiting 
period and background check for gun pur- 
chasers—and partial passage of an omnibus 
crime bill—have given a big boost to the fire- 
arms industry. 

When they passed the crime bill, business 
went up 10 times," says Ed Nicely, owner of 
Ed's Gun Shop in Southern Pines, N.C. 

Although separate versions of the crime 
bill have passed both houses of Congress, a 
final bill awaits consideration next month. It 
is expected to include a ban on some mili- 
tary-style assault weapons. 

I've seen firearms that 90 days ago would 
have sold for $300 now selling for $1,200," 
Saporito says. 

Alan Marcotte of Concord, N.H., went 
shopping for a gun as soon as Clinton signed 
the Brady bill. “I wouldn't be here today if 
the bill had not passed.“ Marcotte says as he 
picked out a handgun at Riley’s Sport Shop. 

But gun control isn’t the only motivating 
issue. Fear of crime has surged. 

“Your ordinary citizen is starting to feel 
that police aren't able to protect them,” 
says Ed Fong, a customer at the San Fran- 
cisco Gun Exchange downtown. 

In Robbinsdale, a suburb of Minneapolis, 
business at Bill's Gun Shop has been up а 
modest 10% this Christmas, about 50% for 
the entire year, says owner Bill Penney. 

Among the buyers this week were the 
Derheims. Peggy Derheim, who says she al- 
ready owns an M-16 lookalike, wanted some- 
thing she could use for target practice and 
personal protection. She chose the AT-22 
carbine. 

The shop, more than 18,000 square feet over 
three levels, includes a shooting range and 
classrooms for training. It'll grow by 7,000 
square feet in February. 

“As crime grows,“ says Penney, so does 
the place. 


CRIME IN THIS COUNTRY 
HON. ROBERT A. BORSKI 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 1, 1994 


Mr. BORSKI. Mr. Speaker, last night the 
President spoke to the Nation about the seri- 
ous problems of crime in the United States. | 
rise today to further emphasize this issue. As 
you know, the problem of crime in this country 
has grown in the last few decades. Criminals 
on the streets are more visible these days, 
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speech given by Lynn Abraham, the District 
Attorney of Phi ia: 

In 1992, there were 23,760 murders—that’s 65 
a day. Twenty-five percent, or 5,356 deaths, 
were people under 19 years of age. Fifty per- 
cent were between 15 and 35 years old. Fifty 
percent of the dead were black and seventy- 
eight percent were men. One-third of the 
women killed were killed by their boyfriends 
or husbands—Forty percent of the women 
who died on the job were murdered. In five 
states, Homicide is the leading cause of 
death while at work. We also managed to kill 
an average of six police officers every month. 
Eighty-five percent of these victims knew or 
were acquainted with their assailants. 

Fifty-five percent of those arrested for 
murder were under twenty-five and one-third 
of all violent crime, nationwide, is commit- 
ted by adolescents, that is, people who are 
under twenty-one and that percentage is rap- 
idly rising as kids, sometimes as young as 
twelve or thirteen years of age, engage in 
homicides before they can even shave. One 
hundred thirty-five thousand kids carry guns 
with them to school and countless others 
stay home out of fear of what may happen 
going to, in, and coming home from their 
schools, Homicide is the second leading 
cause of death of people between fifteen and 
thirty-four in this country and it is the lead- 
ing cause of death for black males in the 
same age group. _ 

The carnage would not be possible without 
the easy availability of guns. Between sev- 
enty and eighty percent of all murders are 
committed by gunfire. These statistics don't 
even take into account the sixty-five thou- 
sand other people who are shot each year but 
survive due to the extraordinary talents of 
trauma surgeons in the big cities. 

The Brady Bill just won't do and it prom- 
ises far more than it can deliver even though 
it's an important first step. The Brady Bill 
contains no penalties for states who don't 
abide by the five-day waiting period and the 
background check, and Washington has not 
allocated one dime to implement it. While 
the Brady Bill was being debated, hundreds 
of thousands of Americans bought more 
guns—just in case. 

We must take bolder steps in stopping the 
manufacture, sale and importation of guns 
and ammunition. With over two hundred 
million guns already in circulation, this 
should cause little inconvenience to any- 
опе... 

[Also], whole categories of criminal con- 
duct have been decriminalized by the simple 
expedient of having Federal Court impose 
mandated prison caps on prison admissions. 
Thousands and thousands of prisoners have 
been allowed out of our prisons to return to 
the streets to once again prey upon a fearful 
community in which law-abiding citizens are 
held hostage and locked in their homes. Citi- 
zens who have banded together in town 
watches, and victim groups and church 
groups whose neighborhoods have been laid 
waste by these marauding criminals feel 
anger, frustration, betrayal and defeat that 
their efforts at securing a safe environment 
for themselves and their children have been 
turned aside by courts. Because of this disas- 
trous prison cap, recidivism is assured and 
there are fifty thousand cases, in Philadel- 
phia alone, where victims will never have 
their day in court [and] have justice done for 
them because the criminals fail to appear in 
court. 

What makes it worse is that virtually no 
one is looking for these defendants and, by 
the time someone finds them, they'll be re- 
leased again because of the cap or because 
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the witnesses and victims will have given up 
coming to court. The court system has, in ef- 
fect, granted amnesty to untold numbers of 
thieves, burglars, robbers, muggers and drug 
dealers all because the jail is overcrowded. 

Why do we wonder, when we try to report 
a theft or a burglary, that the officer who 
takes our phone call tells us to call our in- 
surance company or that the cops drive by 
open-air drug markets or prostitutes and 
don’t even try to stop the illicit activity— 
it’s because they know that they'll still be 
doing the paperwork long after the criminal 
they've locked up is released with no bail, 
and won't show up for court because of pris- 
on overcrowding. Our quality of life, our 
safety and, sometimes, our lives may all be 
expendable because a judge believes the pris- 
oner is uncomfortable. 

I am a humane person. I don’t believe in 
cruel and inhuman prisons but this can't go 
on. 

Perhaps Senator Daniel Patrick Moynihan 
of New York said it best when he said that 
we have tolerated deviant behavior beyond 
the levels that communities can afford to 
recognize and that we've been defining devi- 
ancy downward, accepting conduct that was 
previously stigmatized and we've raised to 
“normal” behavior which, by any prior 
standard, would have been abnormal. 

What Senator Moynihan is really saying is 
that we've hoisted the white flag and just 
given up. 

When people have lamented to me over the 
past years that our court system did not 
seem to be working for them, they were clos- 
er to the truth than they realized. 

We must make mental health commitment 
easier to obtain and treatment readily avail- 
able, even if, in some cases, it has to be done 
involuntarily. There is no point to offering 
treatment only after a sick person has com- 
mitted a crime and has been sent to prison. 

Within the next several weeks, I'll be seek- 
ing to introduce into the legislature new 
laws to stop what one writer called the judi- 
cial recycling of thugs. 

Mandatory sentencing have been enacted 
in response to judges who just won’t put peo- 
ple in prison when they deserve it. I'll be 
proposing that a defendant who is convicted 
of a crime while on probation will not be 
able to serve the old sentence and his new 
sentence concurrently so that judges will be 
required to make defendants serve these sen- 
tences one after the other, instead of at the 
same time as is now the usual practice. 
There is simply no excuse for allowing repeat 
criminals to get two crimes for the price of 
one at our expense. 

I will be supporting a version of H.B. 2313, 
which is commonly called a three times and 
you're out statute, which will mandate as 
much as life imprisonment for these felons 
who have been convicted three times for any 
one or combination of certain enumerated 
violent crimes. . . 

Eighty percent of our incoming adult pris- 
oners are addicted to drugs and there is no 
treatment protocol or program available in 
or adjacent to our prisons. Contact visitors, 
and corrupt employees, or others, smuggle 
drugs into the prisons virtually at will. If we 
are serious about combatting the disastrous 
effect of drugs, which is directly related to 
our shocking crime rate, we must have as 
part of our court and corrections system a 
comprehensive drug screening and treatment 


program. 

We have already begun the planning of this 
initiative with Judge Legrome Davis and we 
have pledged to work with all parties in the 
court system to make realistic drug treat- 
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ment programs part of our correction pro- 
grams. These programs are not an alter- 
native to incarceration where incarceration 
is the correct sentence, but will be an inte- 
gral part of incarceration, a parole or proba- 
tion plan, and so forth. 

Lastly, we will continue our efforts with 
even greater fervor in the area of commu- 
nity-based crime prevention efforts such as 
our Public Nuisance Task Force, headed by 
David Castro, and Urban Genesis, the 501c(3) 
corporation which is the first non-profit 
corp. of its kind in the nation. 

After all, even a long sentence handed out 
to someone who has beaten you over the 
head won't make your head stop hurting and, 
truth to tell, it may not even prevent the 
same criminal from coming out and doing it 
to someone else, but a prosecutor's office, 
which works with the many community 
groups and church groups, to prevent your 
head from ever being hit—in the first place— 
now, that’s doing something about crime 
which is really important. 

Haven't we Americans proved to ourselves 
that, if we put our minds and hearts into 
something, we can make change happen. 


THE WORKFORCE EDUCATION ACT 
OF 1994 


HON. MICHAEL A. ANDREWS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 1, 1994 


Mr. ANDREWS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
today | am pleased to introduce the Workforce 
Education Act of 1994. The approval last 
month of the Uruguay round of the General 
Agreement on Trade and Tariffs is just the lat- 
est reminder that the world has already en- 
tered a new economic age. The globalization 
of markets, communications, and resources 
combined with accelerating technological de- 
velopments will continue to be the driving 
forces behind many of the changes in the 
world today. 

It is hard to imagine, for example, the politi- 
cal liberalization that has taken place through- 
out the world independent of these economic 
trends. Globalization is a catch-all to describe 
the growing need for economies, if they are to 
compete, to treat the world as their stage. The 
technological advances and reorganizations of 
production processes that are critical to being 
a leader in this new world economic arena re- 
quire a highly educated and well-trained work 
force. The leading factor in productivity growth 
is worker education. Unfortunately when it 
comes to providing education to all levels of 
its work force the United States does not have 
a coherent policy. 

Several studies have concluded the United 
States may have the worst school to work 
transition system of any advanced industrial 
society. What system that does exist is ori- 
ented toward the college bound, even though 
half of all U.S. students do not go on to a uni- 
versity. This group, sometimes termed the 
“Forgotten Half’, can look forward to real 
wages that have been declining since the mid- 
1970's. Few of these students have access to 
the training that will enable them to hold high 
skilled jobs. In Germany, by contrast, 70 per- 
cent of all students enter into that nation’s well 


regarded apprenticeship program which combines 
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academic training with solid work experience 
and certification. Several States and the U.S. 
Congress have recognized this problem and 
taken steps to establish State and local job 
apprenticeship programs. However, the active 
participation of the private sector is critical to 
the success of these efforts. Job apprentice- 
ship programs require a substantial commit- 
ment in time and resources from employers in 
order to be effective. Unfortunately, the United 
States, unlike its foreign competitors, offers 
few incentives or rewards for companies that 
W in such programs. 

Those students who do go on to college 
face grave difficulties in financing their edu- 
cation. College costs have been rising stead- 
ily, increasing more than 100 percent in the 
last decade. Students from many middie- and 
working-class families who are unable to qual- 
ify for grants are forced to go into substantial 
debt to pay for college. Access to a university 
education has historically been the ticket to 
prosperity for many Americans. We must take 
steps to ensure that the doors to college are 
not shut to the children of middle- and work- 
ing-class Americans. 

The United States must not only take steps 
to train new entrants into the work force but 
also must broaden that focus to include exist- 
ing workers as well. The new global economy 
will require workers to constantly update their 
job skills. Unfortunately, the United States lags 
far behind its competitors in providing this type 
of training. Federal job training programs for 
workers who lose their jobs through economic 
restructuring, defense cutbacks, and environ- 
mental conditions are a confusing patchwork 
of programs, each with its own eligibility rules, 
services, and benefits. This inefficient system 
is cumbersome and time-consuming. We need 
reforms that will allow our worker retraining 
programs to quickly respond to the needs of 
displaced workers and help them gain the 
long-term skills and training to once again be 
productive members of the work force. 

In recognition of all of these factors, today 
| introduce the Workforce Education Act of 
1994. This legislation incorporates а three- 
pronged approach that will bolster American 
productivity by improving the potential of our 
Nation's most important resource, its people. 

First of all, my legislation assists the forgot- 
ten half of our non-college-bound youth by 
providing a tax incentive for employers to take 
an active role in approved State and local job 
apprenticeship programs. This initiative builds 
on the momentum of recent Federal and State 
efforts to implement such training programs by 
expanding the targeted jobs tax credit to in- 
clude qualified participants in an approved job 
apprenticeship program. Employers will be eli- 
gible to receive a TJTC credit equal to 40 per- 
cent of the first $6,000 paid to any student 
who is enrolled in a planned program of struc- 
tured job training that integrates academic in- 
struction with work-based learning. Encourag- 
ing private employers to provide a work-based 
learning environment is the key to any suc- 
cessful job apprenticeship programs. 

The Workforce Education Act of 1994 also 
addresses the needs of our college-bound 
eee e eee 
tional Service Program. This innovative pro- 
gram, which the President signed into law last 
year, allows students the opportunity both to 
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serve their communities and to earn edu- 
cational benefits. It gives students an addi- 
tional option on how to pay for college while 
at the same time giving them important public 
service experience. My bill will eventually 
allow up to 150,000 students to take part in 
this program each year. 

Finally, the Workforce Education Act of 
1994 also recognizes the importance of re- 
training workers who lose their jobs due to the 
economic restructuring that is currently under- 
way. A responsive and efficient program will 
mitigate the human cost as America retools its 
work force to compete in the 21st century. My 
bill therefore directs the Secretary of Labor to 
undertake a thorough study of our current 
worker retraining system and asks him to 
come up with recommendations on consolidat- 
ing the current panoply of programs with the 
aim of increasing the flexibility and effective- 
ness of services offered to displaced workers. 

As we move toward the next millennium, our 
Nation will be faced with further dramatic 
changes in the world’s political and economic 
structures. The Workforce Education Act of 
1994 will help ensure that the United States is 
prepared to take advantage of the economic 
opportunities inherent in these challenges. It is 
a bill that will give American workers the ac- 
cess to the skills and training necessary for 
the high-paying jobs that they and their fami- 
lies deserve. 


RECOGNITION OF ROBERT G. 
WIDER 


HON. GEORGE J. HOCHBRUECKNER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 1, 1994 


Mr. HOCHBRUECKNER. Mr. Speaker, | rise 
today to pay tribute to an outstanding Long Is- 
land citizen who is retiring after 50 years of 
service with the Stony Brook, NY, Fire Depart- 
ment. Robert G. Wider has not only served 
our country when needed, he continues to 
serve our Nation, State, and community. 

Mr. Wider served our Nation in World War 
11, while stationed with the U.S. Army in Ger- 
many. Upon his return from duty, Mr. Wider 
joined Eagle Hook and Ladder No. 1. In 1974, 
he transferred to the Fire, Police and Lighting 
Company. 

Mr. Wider served as assistant chief of the 
Stony Brook Fire Department for 4 years and 
as chief for 1 year. Mr. Wider has also faith- 
fully carried out his duties as a 5-year member 
of the departments benevolent board. 


Mr. Speaker, it is my great pleasure to rise 
today to recognize, along with the people of 
Stony Brook, Robert G. Wider for his many 
years of service with the Stony Brook Fire De- 
partment. | wish him well in his future endeav- 
ors. 
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TRIBUTE TO RANDALL 
CUNNINGHAM 


HON. DUNCAN HUNTER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 1, 1994 


Mr. HUNTER. Mr. Speaker, as many of you 
know, our colleague, RANDY CUNNINGHAM’s fa- 
ther passed away during the Christmas re- 
cess. The late Mr. Cunningham was an inspi- 
ration to “DUKE”, married for 54 years, and a 
devoted father and grandfather. His grand- 
daughter and “DUKE” CUNNINGHAM’s daughter, 
April, wrote a poem shortly after Mr. 
Cunningham’s death. | wanted to share this 
moving tribute to Randall Cunningham with 
the House and | know my colleagues join me 
mourning this loss. 
there is no dancing 
no sugar skulls 
no marigolds 
not even any papier mache skeletons 
you're gone 
but mourning comes 
neither for you 
nor for me. 

It’s the son 

It's the wife 

who've died in ways which frighten. 

you, however simply pass into the next 
phase. 

whether it be out of a purgatory 

or into yet another existence, 

there are places better than this. 

say hello to those whom I have yet to meet 

or at least remember. 

It's still too early to really write, 

but this theme of finite existence here will 
re-occur. 

And Josh Platt told me not to, 

but this doesn’t hurt. 

Should it? 

I never thanked you for the licorice, 

that Iam sorry for. 

But I said good bye, 

there was something strange when I left that 


day, 
I really said good bye. 
I loved you 
but I can still love you. 


That is why I do not cry. 


SACRAMENTO COUNTY HONORS 
MEMORY OF WORLD WAR II VETS 


HON. VIC FAZIO 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 1, 1994 


Mr. FAZIO. Mr. Speaker, my colleague, 
Congressman Bos MATSUI of Sacramento, 
and | rise today to pay tribute, on behalf of the 
citizens of Sacramento County, to the many 
men and women who are veterans of the Sec- 
ond World War. 

In honor of the more than 400,000 brave 
men and women who honorably served the 
United States of America, Sacramento County 
has proclaimed the period of November 12, 
1993, to November 11, 1995, as Sacramento 
County Remembers World War Il. Together 
we are urging citizens of Sacramento County, 
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its leaders and institutions, to join hands, 
minds, and hearts to inform our citizens and 
visitors about World War I| and to remember 
the sacrifices of the many Americans who par- 
ticipated in that war. 

World War II was fought to protect the world 
from tyranny and aggression, and the courage 
and tenacity of our troops during that largest 
war in the history of the world epitomized our 
Nation’s philosophy of hard work and deter- 
mination in the face of adversity. 

Many commemorative activities are being 
planned in Sacramento County for this 50th 
стао рабой 0 рио гесодпіге апа 

the sacrifices of all veterans, but 
a particularly highlight the major contribu- 
tions made by the people of Sacramento 
County to the American effort in World War 11. 

Mr. Speaker, | ask my colleagues in the 
House of Representatives to join Congress- 
man MATSUI and me in honoring the Sac- 
ramento County veterans who selflessly 
served their country during the 4 years of tur- 
moil of World War Il. 


TRIBUTE TO ST. MARY 
CATHEDRAL 


HON. BART STUPAK 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 1, 1994 


Mr. STUPAK. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
pay tribute to St. Mary Cathedral School from 
Gaylord, МІ, іп Michigan’s First District, which 
І represent. The year 1994 represents a great 
landmark as the school celebrates the 100th 
anniversary of its founding. 

St. Mary Cathedral School’s longstanding 
dedication to quality education has been a tre- 
mendous asset to the Gaylord community. In 
1894, the school opened with 50 students and 
1 lay teacher. From this beginning, the school 
has remained a vital participant in the edu- 
cation of the youth of the community. The 
school scholarship program, which assures 
that no one is turned away for financial rea- 
sons, has been a great help to many needy 


century of work, and boasts an active alumni 
list of over 2,500 individuals. In the current 
centennial academic year the school has an 
enrollment of 435 students. 

The St. Mary Cathedral School has afforded 
their students unique opportunities and in turn 
the students have brought special recognition 

school. The theater and music depart- 
special trips to Toronto and 
Europe providing cultural opportunities to the 
students. On a recent trip to Europe, the sym- 
band along with Gaylord High School 
Symphony Band won the coveted “Ehrenpreis 
дег Wen! “Prize of the City of Vienna“ 
bring much pride to the community of Gaylord. 

Over the past 100 years, St. Mary Cathedral 
School has been an integral part of the com- 


appreciated. | am grateful for the work of St. 
Mary Cathedral School and | would like to 
congratulate them once again on their 100th 
anniversary. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 
SUPPORT DISABLED HOMEOWNERS 


HON. WILLIAM 0. LIPINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 1, 1994 


Mr. LIPINSKI. Mr. Speaker, with the increas- 
ing cost of medical care, disabled individuals 
across the country are struggling to make 
ends meet. For those who own their homes 
and fit the house rich and cash poor mold, this 
predicament is particularly frustrating. The De- 
partment of Housing and Urban Development 
[HUD] currently offers a loan program which 
enables elderly homeowners to convert the 
equity in their homes to cash. Unfortunately, 
many disabled homeowners who would benefit 
from this program are currently unable to par- 
The Federal Housing Administration [FHA] 
insured home equity conversion mortgage, 
commonly known as the reverse mortgage, al- 
lows an elderly homeowner to borrow against 
the equity of his or her home and thereby free 
up cash for home improvements, medical 
costs, and other living expenses. Reverse 
mortgages are the opposite of traditional mort- 
gages in the sense that the borrower receives 
monthly payments from the lender instead of 
making such payments to the lender. Loans 
do not have to be repaid until the homeowner 
moves from the home, sells the home, or dies. 
Under current law, homeowners must be 62 
years of age or older to be eligible for this pro- 
gram. 

| have introduced legislation which simply 
expands the eligibility of the reverse mortgage 
program to include homeowners who are at 
least 50 years of age and disabled or blind. 

The reverse mortgage program has proven 
to be a viable option for the elderly—it would 
also be of great benefit to disabled home- 
owners who are unable to work and are in 
need of financing to help pay for medical 
equipment and other basic necessities. Dis- 
abled persons, many of whom suffer from cat- 
astrophic illnesses, have special needs and 
face many of the same health problems as the 
elderly. For these reasons, disabled home- 
owners should be able to participate in the re- 
verse mortgage program. The additional in- 
come generated each month would provide 
much needed assistance to these individuals 
and their families. 

| urge my colleagues to join my effort and 
cosponsor H.R. 3564, the Disabled and Blind 
Homeowners Home Equity Conversion Mort- 
gage Act. This legislation is a simple yet sig- 
nificant way to help disabled homeowners im- 
prove their quality of life. 


RESTORE DEMOCRACY IN HAITI 
HON. JOHN JOSEPH MOAKLEY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 1, 1994 

Mr. MOAKLEY. Mr. Speaker, | would like to 
draw the attention of my colleagues to re- 
marks by Representative JOSEPH P. KENNEDY 
ll at the recent conference in Miami convened 
by Haitian President Aristide. Representative 
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KENNEDY has been a leader in Congress in 
the effort to restore democracy in that country 
and return its elected President. His гес- 
ommendations for action by the United States 
and the international community deserve our 
careful attention. The text of his speech fol- 
lows. 


REMARKS BY U.S. REPRESENTATIVE JOSEPH P. 
KENNEDY П--МІАМІ CONFERENCE ON HAITI: 
JANUARY 15, 1994 


Good evening. It is a tremendous honor for 
me to have an opportunity to participate in 
this weekend's conference. I want to thank 
this surprisingly large and very patient audi- 
ence for your interest and your commitment. 
I share your hopes that the efforts here will 
help provide a turning point in the struggle 
to restore democracy in Haiti. 

President Aristide, ministers of your gov- 
ernment, and members of the Haitian par- 
liament, Ambassador Casimir—it is a pleas- 
ure to be with you. I think it is very impor- 
tant that Ambassador Larry Pezzullo is here 
representing President Clinton and the Unit- 
ed States. I always look forward to talking 
with Larry about how we can move things 
ahead. 

I'm pleased to join here in Miami with my 
colleagues who have led the fight in Congress 
to keep a focus on Haiti, and never let up the 
pressure. Representatives Meek and Brown, 
Rangel and Owens—we all owe them a debt 
of gratitude for their determination. 

I would also like to extend my greetings to 
Sherly David of the Haitian Information 
Center and the poet Jean-Claude Martineau, 
both living in Boston, And I'd like to thank 
Dorothy Smith-Patterson, President of the 
Unitarian Universalist Service Committee— 
also based in Boston—for leading a delega- 
tion to Haiti this past week that included a 
member of my staff. 

One of the goals of our gathering is to rein- 
vigorate and to expand the coalition com- 
mitted to the restoration of democracy in 
Haiti. It is essential that we succeed in this 
task in the weeks and months ahead. The 
courageous Haitian people fighting against 
brutality and oppression need the assistance 
of friends of democracy everywhere in their 
battle for justice. 

As you all know, today is the anniversary 
of the birth of Dr. Martin Luther King Jr. As 
President Aristide said this morning, Dr. 
King is still with us as we try to summon the 
serenity and the courage and the steadfast- 
ness needed to face a world with too little 
peace and too little justice. 

When Dr. King said, “А threat to justice 
anywhere is a threat to justice everywhere,” 
he was talking about the challenge of ending 
American apartheid. 

But what he wrote from his jail cell in Bir- 
mingham, Alabama 30 years ago resonates 
deeply as we gather here today to rededicate 
ourselves to the struggle for justice in Haiti. 

The threat to justice in Haiti is indeed a 
threat to justice everywhere, but particu- 
larly to justice in our own hemisphere. The 
brutal exploitation of Haiti by a heartless 
elite is an affront to the aspirations of all 
the Americas for social and economic jus- 
tice. 

As the United Nations Security Council 
has expressed in resolutions, and President 
Clinton has underscored, the current injus- 
tice in Haiti is also a threat to the security 
of other countries in this region and to the 
sanctity of democracy in our hemisphere. 

I commend those gathered here for their 
efforts on behalf of Haiti. But let us not be 
satisfied until the forces arrayed against the 
oppressors become so unified that the heirs 
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of the Tonton Macoutes know they have no 
choice but to step aside and, in Martin Lu- 
ther King's words, let freedom ring.“ 

Six months ago, an important step toward 
freedom was taken on Governors Island with 
the signing of an historic agreement that 
provided a blueprint to turn the Haitian peo- 
ples hopes and dreams for democracy into re- 
ality. 

But the pact, signed in the shadow of the 
State of Liberty, has not been respected by 
the leaders of the military coup. 

Half a year later, the drug lords of Haiti 
are still in power, The rule of law is openly 
flouted while the champions of democracy 
are driven underground in fear of their lives. 

The illegal government in Haiti has proven 
it will take any steps to stay in power. Not 
even the sanctity of a church is respected as 
we saw when Antoine Izmery was dragged 
from a holy sanctuary and shot in the street. 

Guy Malary, Haiti's brave justice minister, 
was murdered in cold blood for daring to 
raise a voice against tyranny and for the 
rule of law in the land he loved. 

This flagrant disregard for justice on our 
doorstep cannot be tolerated and we must do 
what we can to ensure that it is not re- 
peated. 

One of the tragedies of the death of min- 
ister Malary was that the dangers that he 
faced along with other members of the 
Aristide government were foreseen. I was at 
Governors Island, taking part in the negotia- 
tions in July. 

In the middle of night, after days of gruel- 
ling negotiations, and under strong pressure 
to conclude an agreement or risk abandon- 
ment, President Aristide spoke of his fears. 
He said that if his government were installed 
and the embargo lifted before General Cedras 
and Colonel Francois were removed from of- 
fice, then the military would sink its bloody 
talons even deeper into Haitian society, de- 
termined never to let go. He said that his 
ministers would be in danger. 

I applaud President Aristide for the initia- 
tive this weekend to build the political sup- 
port needed for his return. In the weeks 
ahead there will be talk of a new Prime Min- 
ister and discussions over the composition of 
the cabinet. 

But we must never forget for a moment 
who it is that stands blocking the path to de- 
mocracy in Haiti. They must go and their 
power must be broken before the Aristide 
government can exercise its full responsibil- 
ities in a climate of security. 

The events tearing Haiti apart stand in 
stark contrast to the promise of a new day 
that dawned with the election of Jean- 
Bertrand Aristide in December of 1990. Two 
months after that historic day, I had the 
privilege of witnessing his inauguration in 
Port-au-Prince. 

I have vivid memories of that occasion— 
the long and joyous church service, the fes- 
tive ceremony, and, most of all, the thou- 
sands and thousands of people who jammed 
the streets. A jubilant Haitian people was so 
filled with pride and joy that every avenue 
was swept, every wall and building decorated 
in honor of the day that their choice, a man 
of the people, was taking office to represent 
their hopes and dreams. 

What those faces said to me was that the 
Haitian people had won. In the face of grind- 
ing poverty and exploitation by interests for- 
eign and domestic, they had come together 
in the fields, workshops, schools, and church- 
es to case a vote for liberty and democracy. 

That ceremony on February 7, 1991 was one 
of the most inspiring moments of my politi- 
cal life. 
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The tragic end of Haiti’s seven-month ex- 
periment in democracy is well known, as is 
the slow response of the Bush Administra- 
tion to the crisis in Haiti. 

While President Clinton has taken strong- 
er steps to respond to the military coup, the 
reality із that our government's policy has 
not succeeded in attaining the desired goal— 
the restoration of democracy and the rein- 
statement of President Aristide. 

At the same time, it has grown increas- 
ingly untenable to maintain a refugee policy 
of throwing into U.S. jails Haitian men, 
women and children who are fleeing a mili- 
tary dictatorship, while greeting as heroes 
those who flee Castro's Cuba. We must be 
willing to denounce both types of dictator- 
ships and open our hearts and arms to both 
types of refugees. 

We've listened to the voices of reason. No 
one wishes to provoke a massive exodus of 
desperate people onto dangerous seas. But 
neither can we continue to tolerate an immi- 
gration policy that is absolutely morally un- 
tenable. 

The challenge before us today is to formu- 
late a new strategy for implementing the 
Governors Island agreement that will stand 
up to any challenge. The time has passed 
when a few revolver-waving thugs can turn 
back a U.S. ship and thwart the will of the 
international community. 

To begin with, the burden of leadership 
must not fall on President Clinton alone. 
Leaders from the highest level of govern- 
ment in France, Canada, Venezuela, the U.N. 
and O. A. S. must continue to speak forth- 
rightly and consistently on Haiti. 

From the U.S. side, the White House must 
undertake а very clear escalation, both іп 
word and deed, to pressure the military to 
step down and accept civilian rule. 

This can be accomplished in several ways. 
First, President Clinton should publicly 
state he intends to increase economic pres- 
sure on those responsible for the military 
coup and its civilian supporters. 

This could be followed by: 

(1) Freezing the assets and revoking the 
visas of the entire 925-member officers corps 
and of the coup’s civilian supporters. 

(2) Freezing all financial transactions be- 
tween the United States and Haiti—as we 
have done with Cuba. 

(3) Urging the United Nations to impose a 
worldwide freeze on assets and visas of mili- 
tary officers and coup supporters. 

(4) Urging the United Nations to impose a 
total commercial embargo against Haiti, in- 
cluding financial transactions and air traf- 
fic. In essence, we should have the same type 
of comprehensive embargo that President 
Kennedy considered against Cuba. 

(5) Putting additional pressure on the Do- 
minican Republic to cut the flow of goods 
across the border with Haiti. This would 
have an important psychological as well as 
material impact. It will say to Haiti's poor 
majority that we are serious about closing 
the loopholes used by the military and elite. 

(6) Increasing radio and television broad- 
casts to Haiti to break the military's control 
of information. 

(7) Working with other countries to set the 
groundwork for the reintroduction of the 
U.N. and OAS technical mission and human 
rights mission as soon as possible. 

(8) Making clear that the United States 
will not rule out the use of military force to 
implement the Governors Island accord. 

These actions would send a clear signal to 
all Haitians that support for the coup is a 
dead-end path and will not be tolerated by 
the Ciinton Administration and the inter- 
national community. 
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The United States owes a tremendous debt 
to Haiti. Haitian soldiers came to our shores 
during the American Revolution to help real- 
ize our hopes for independence. We cannot 
now turn our backs in their hour of need. 

In President Aristide, the Haitian people 
have their best hope ever to realize the 
promise of the slave revolt that turned back 
Napoleon's army and won independence from 
France. 

I have come to know President Aristide as 
a political leader and a friend. He has shown 
tremendous courage and leadership in the 
face of unrelenting and vicious attacks on 
his integrity. 

This man of peace represents the best of 
Haiti—its profound spirituality, quiet pride 
and, most of all, unshakable conviction in 
what is right. 

The comparisons between President 
Aristide and other revolutionary leaders of 
our century are not overstated. The spirit of 
King and Gandhi and Mandela is with us 
today. 

Finally, let me say that I commit myself 
once again to do all I can to bring human 
and civil rights to Haiti, a land that has suf- 
fered so long and so much. It is a land that 
in many ways has much in common with the 
land my family came from, with its own sad 
history of economic exploitation and brutal 
political repression. 

The lesson for all of us here today, as we 
remember Dr. King and look to the future 
with hope, is that suffering is universal and 
that our mission is to listen to the voices of 
the unheard and fight for what is just. Thank 
you very much. 


SHAME ON AETNA INSURANCE; 
RIPOFF OF SENIORS 


HON. FORTNEY PETE STARK 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 1, 1994 


Mr. STARK. Mr. Speaker, Aetna Insurance 
Co., one of the architects of the managed 
competition movement is ripping off seniors in 
my congressional district. 

Their behavior is shameful. It is life-threat- 
ening. It could result in the death of vulnerable 
senior citizens. 

| urge my constituents to avoid this com- 
pany and its sales pitches at all cost. 

Followng is a letter I've received from an 
outstanding community health center called 
the “Over 60 Health Center” of Berkeley, CA. 

Recently, one of our long time clients, an 
83 year old woman who is residing at a local 
nursing home and suffering from dementia, 
was signed up for Aetna's risk HMO. We 
learned about the problem when payment 
was denied to Over 60 after our physician 
went to visit her patient in the nursing 
home. 

We called the patient's niece who reported 
that she knew nothing about her aunt join- 
ing an HMO. The nursing home also claimed 
to know nothing about it, although they did 
admit to allowing the HMO to make a pres- 
entation to their residents. It appears that 
this woman, suffering from dementia, was in- 
vited to sign up at the presentation, and did 
so. 

She was subsequently assigned to a doctor 
who does not make home or nursing home 
visits. When our staff and her niece both in- 
quired about this to Aetna staff, we were 
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told that the niece would have to call doc- 
tors on “the list” until she found one who 
would visit her aunt in the nursing home and 
care for her. The niece wishes to disenroll 
her aunt from the HMO but does not have 
power of attorney or a conservatorship, so 
she cannot. 

I have some concerns in general about 
HMOs or other insurers being invited into 
nursing homes for marketing purposes. The 
practice of signing up a nursing home resi- 
dent suffering from dementia without any 
consultation with her family is simply out- 
rageous. This woman’s experience in trying 
to get care, once signed up, also makes me 
wonder and worry about how other disabled 
elders will fare in the world of managed care 
and HMOs. 

Mr. Speaker, | want to note that 3 months 
ago, “Over 60” sent me another letter about 
Aetna luring a senior away from her local doc- 
tor and assigning that senior, who is recover- 
ing from double hip surgery and has no 
means of transportation, to a doctor 10 miles 
away. | entered this example in yesterday's 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD without mentioning 
Aetna’a name, since | thought that one abuse 
might just be an accident. 

Today's letter convinces me that these sales 
practices are no accident—this is just a 
greedy, sleazy corporation out to make money 
off of very vulnerable, sick seniors. 

If this is what Aetna means by managed 
competition, God help us all. 


CATHOLIC SCHOOLS WEEK 
HON. TIM ROEMER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 1, 1994 


Mr. ROEMER. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
commemorate Catholic Schools Week, which 
began on January 30. This week, the edu- 
cators and students of the more than 8,420 
Catholic elementary and secondary institutions 
in the United States will celebrate Catholic 
Schools Week and they should be com- 
mended for the strong educational leadership 
they provide in communities across the coun- 


Catholic schools provide a strong foundation 
on which students can develop solid moral 
values and achieve academic excellence. One 
need only look to recent reports, which show 
that Catholic students excel іп reading, 
science, and mathematics. In addition, 83 per- 
cent of Catholic high school graduates go on 
to college and realize the merits of Catholic 
education. 

Catholic schools provide spiritual guidance 
and nurturing to their students, and by offering 
solid academic instruction, they equip their pu- 
pils with the educational and social tools nec- 
essary for successful lives. With parochial 
school enrollment increasing nationwide— 
Catholic schools continue to enroll more than 
50 percent of all private school students and 
educate over 2.5 million students overall— 
there is clear evidence of the enduring quality 
of Catholic education. Parochial education is 
increasing its presence in urban areas and 
serves diverse populations. The percentage of 
minorities in Catholic schools has more than 
doubled since 1970 and continues to increase. 
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am also a strong supporter of Catholic 
Schools Week not only because | am a prod- 
uct of a Catholic grade school and Catholic 
graduate school, but because | firmly believe 
in the sound education these schools are pro- 
viding across the country. As our education 
system goes through many changes over the 
next decade, private schools—especially our 
Catholic schools—will continue to play an im- 
portant role in this process. 

This week, let us celebrate the uniqueness 
and strong commitment to quality education 
that Catholic schools demonstrate across our 
great Nation and throughout the world. 


TRANSFER OF CAPT. KRAIG M. 
KENNEDY, U.S. NAVY, DIRECTOR 
NAVY HOUSE LEGISLATIVE LIAI- 
SON OFFICE 


HON. RONALD V. DELLUMS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 1, 1994 


Mr. DELLUMS. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
recognize a truly outstanding Naval officer, 
Capt. Kraig M. Kennedy who has served with 
distinction for the past 20 months as director 
of the House of Representatives Navy Legis- 
lative Liaison Office. It is a privilege for me to 
recognize his many outstanding achievements 
and commend him for the superb service he 
has provided to this legislative body and to our 
great Nation as a whole. 

A native of Seattle, WA, Capt. Kennedy 
earned a bachelor of science degree in me- 
chanical engineering from the University of 
Washington where he also participated in 
Naval Reserve Officer Training Program. Upon 
graduation, he was commissioned an ensign 
in the U.S. Navy. 

Captain Kennedy spent his first sea tour 
aboard the battleship U.S.S. New Jersey, ВВ- 
62. Following his tour aboard New Jersey he 
reported to the U.S.S. Chicago, CG-11 and 
then to the U.S.S. Waddell, DDG-24. Captain 
Kennedy then served as operations officer for 
Beachmaster unit one and returned to sea 
duty as engineer aboard the U.S.S. Ouellet, 
FF-1077. Upon completing his tour on the 
U.S.S. Quellet, Captain Kennedy served as 
material officer for destroyer squadron 35. 

After serving nearly 10 years in arduous sea 
duty or overseas tours, Captain Kennedy re- 
ported to Chicago, IL, where he headed up re- 
cruiting for Navy Officer Programs. He then re- 
turned to sea as executive officer of the 
U.S.S. Barbey, ҒҒ-1086. In 1984 Captain 
Kennedy assumed command of Navy Recruit- 
ing District Milwaukee. Captain Kennedy re- 
turned to an old friend in 1986, reporting to 
the U.S.S. New Jersey. Following this tour he 
remained at sea, assuming command of the 
0.5.5. Brewton, ҒҒ-1086. While under his 
command Brewton earned the Мауу5 pres- 
tigious Efficiency E Award and was awarded 
the Navy Unit Commendation for service dur- 
ing Operation Desert Shield. 

Prior to heading up the Navy’s House legis- 
lative affairs office, Captain Kennedy served 
as commander, fleet training group Pearl Har- 
bor. During his tenure at the legislative affairs 
office, Captain Kennedy has provided mem- 
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bers of the House Armed Services Committee, 
our professional and personal staffs, as well 
as many of you seated here today, with timely 
support regarding Navy plans and programs. 
His valuable contributions have enabled Con- 
gress and the Department of the Navy to work 
closely together to ensure the modern, well 
trained, and well equipped naval forces upon 
which our country has come to depend. 

During his illustrious naval career Captain 
Kennedy has been the recipient of many 
awards and commendations including the Mer- 
itorious Service Medal with three gold stars. 
He graduated with distinction from the Indus- 
trial College of the Armed Forces and holds a 
master's degree in public administration from 
George Washington University. 

Mr. Speaker, Kraig Kennedy and his wife 
Pamela have made many sacrifices during a 
25-year naval career to make a significant 
contribution to the outstanding naval forces 
upon which our country relies so heavily. He 
is a great credit to both the Navy and the 
country he so proudly serves. As he now de- 
parts to take command of Naval Station Pearl 
Harbor | call upon my colleagues from both 
sides of the aisle to wish him every success 
as well as fair winds and following seas. 


THE WELFARE ELIMINATION ACT 
OF 1994 


HON. ERIC FINGERHUT 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 1, 1994 


Mr. FINGERHUT. Mr. Speaker, it is unusual 
to have an area of public policy that everyone 
agrees is a disaster, but welfare is such a 
case. Taxpayers hate welfare because they 
are supporting a system that promotes de- 
pendency, punishes work, and wastes billions 
of dollars. Welfare recipients hate the system 
because it is a trap from which they cannot 
escape. Any program that forces parents to 
choose between working and getting medical 
care for their children is a failure. Only the bu- 
reaucrats who administer the system, it 
seems, have anything to gain by opposing 
radical reforms. 

| have a personal interest in this issue as 
well. Before entering politics, | served as the 
associate director of an outstanding program 
called Cleveland Works. Over the years, 
Cleveland Works has helped thousands of 
people leave welfare for good paying, full-time 
jobs with health benefits. At Cleveland Works, 
| saw the best and the worst of the system: 
people who were simply asking for a chance 
to support themselves and their families, and 
crazy rules that rewarded people for not work- 
ing. | promised myself that if | was ever in a 
Position to do something about it, | would work 
for a real change. 

In his campaign for President, Bill Clinton 
pledged to end welfare as we know it. Now is 
the time to deliver on that pledge. | worry, 
however, that in typical Washington style, the 
legislation will end up doing nothing more than 
tinkering around the edges. Such a result 
would miss a historic opportunity, and further 
add to the cynicism with which people view 


government. It is clear to me that to truly deliver 
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on the President's promise we must bring 
the current system to an end 

Writing on a blank slate, what would we cre- 
ate. 

My answer is contained in Welfare 
Elimination Act of 1994, which | have intro- 
duced today. The WEA is based on the prin- 
ciples articulated almost 60 years ago by 
President Roosevelt. Faced with the Depres- 
sion, FDR concluded that, while some emer- 
gency cash assistance was necessary, long- 
term assistance is “a narcotic and subtle de- 
stroyer of the spirit.” Far better, he asserted, 
is a system that puts people to work. 

WEA contains three simple steps. First, it 
makes available up to 6 months of temporary 
cash assistance to people experiencing a fam- 
ily emergency. For example, if a parent aban- 
dons a family, that family will need help get- 
ting back on its feet. This assistance should 
have minimal strings attached, thereby allow- 
ing the family time to help themselves. 

Second, if the temporary assistance is not 
sufficient, WEA makes available an intensive 
job training and placement effort, modeled on 
programs like Cleveland Works. The goal is 
clear—to help each person find a full-time job 
in the private sector. This program would also 
be available for 6 months. Any person who 
participates in the program full time would 
continue to receive the assistance needed to 
support their family. Alternatively, if the person 
would rather go to a 4-year or 2-year college, 
a work/study option would be available. 

Finally, if the job placement assistance did 
not work, and the person still needs our help, 
that help would come in the form of a commu- 
nity service job. It is high time that we allow 
people the chance to give back something to 
the community in exchange for the assistance 
they receive. 

WEA pays for these programs by abolish- 
ing, not just reforming, all existing welfare pro- 

including AFDC and food stamps. The 
funds from these programs make up for the 
revenue needed to support work programs in- 
stead of welfare. 

As we start what promises to be a difficult 
road on the best way to achieve meaningful 
welfare reform, it is my hope that the prin- 
ciples contained in the Welfare Elimination Act 
of 1994 will play a significant role in this im- 

debate. 


Such legislation will demonstrate that the 
costs of any new program recommended 
herein are offset by the costs of programs to 
be eliminated by the terms of the legislation. 


25TH ANNIVERSARY OF PROJECT 
UPWARD BOUND AT PENNSYLVA- 
NIA STATE UNIVERSITY 


HON. WILLIAM F. CLINGER, JR. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 1, 1994 


Mr. CLINGER. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
pay tribute to Project Upward Bound of the 
Pennsylvania State University in State Col- 
lege, PA, for one quarter of a century of de- 
voted service to the Penn State community. 
On February 18, 1994, Upward Bound will cel- 
ebrate its silver anniversary as it reaches the 
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milestone of 25 years of existence at Penn 
State. 

The Upward Bound Program has become a 
vital contributor to the increased enrollment of 
economically disadvantaged Pennsylvania 
youths in colleges and universities throughout 
the Nation. By providing both intensive aca- 
demic and personal support, this program mo- 
tivates and prepares low-income and first-gen- 
eration students for college. 

Upward Bound is опе of зіх programs which 
together comprise TRIO. These six services 
focus on families whose incomes fall below 
150 percent of the poverty level where neither 
parent graduated from college. Penn State is 
one of the few educational institutions in the 
country to offer all the TRIO programs and re- 
mains fully committed to encouraging Penn- 
sylvania students to pursue a degree from an 
institution of higher education. 

In the past, the TRIO programs have re- 
ceived strong bipartisan support within Con- 
gress and it is my hope that it will continue to 
do so, thereby providing a source of hope for 
many young men and women who aspire to 
achieve a postsecondary education. 

Mr. Speaker, Upward Bound provides an 
excellent opportunity for less fortunate youths 
of the Nation. | extend a hearty congratula- 
tions to Project Upward Bound on their 25th 
anniversary and wish them continued success. 


TRIBUTE TO JOHN S. VLAHOS 
HON. HARRIS W. FAWELL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 1, 1994 


Mr. FAWELL. Mr. Speaker, the achievement 
of the American dream during the lifetime of 
this Nation has been realized by millions, and 
yet on each occasion there is still inspiration. 
Although these experiences seem generally 
similar, each one is unique. What is essen- 
tially the same, however, is that we live in a 
country where, if a citizen searches for oppor- 
tunities with a clear vision, a keen mind, and 
a determination for success, the American 
dream can become a reality. 

As a restless young man in Greece, John S. 
Viahos decided that he would leave everything 
he loved—his family, friends, and homeland— 
and come to the land of opportunity. When he 
arrived, his expectations of this country were 
far exceeded by what he saw. In astonishment 
of his new home, John Viahos set out to find 


opportunity. 

At first, he worked in restaurants as a dish- 
washer, a waiter, and then a cook. For the en- 
ergetic young John Viahos, however, this was 
not enough. Soon he decided to strike out on 
his own. 

Today John Viahos is a successful busi- 
nessman, owning some of the most pros- 
perous establishments in his hometown. 
Through demanding years of hard work, self- 
sacrifice, and careful decisionmaking, John S. 
Viahos has achieved the opportunities he 


Eventually Mr. Viahos became close friends 
with a John Argoudelis, who was a member of 
AHEPA—the American Hellenic Educational 
Progressive Association. John Viahos made 
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an inquiry about establishing a local chapter of 
AHEPA. This gave Argoudelis the incentive to 
found a Chicago west-suburban chapter of the 
Order of AHEPA, Chapter 202. 

As this new chapter grew, John Viahos be- 
came an extremely active member. Soon 
Chapter 202 became a model AHEPA chap- 
ter, with ап extremely high membership 
growth and a commitment to community af- 
fairs. Before long, Chapter 202 gained the ad- 
miration and respect of the DuPage County 
Hellenic Association and all chapters of the 
Order of AHEPA in the Nation. 

Through his lifetime of dedication toward all 
of his pursuits, John S. Viahos not only en- 
riched the Greek community, but made himself 
both a model citizen of this Nation and a valu- 
able member of our society. Today, | ask my 
colleagues to join me in commending Mr. 
Viahos for converting his opportunities into a 
life of remarkable achievement. 


HONORING RABBI GAN 
HON. HENRY A. WAXMAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 1, 1994 


Mr. WAXMAN. Mr. Speaker, | ask my col- 
leagues to join me in honoring Rabbi Robert 
T. Gan as he marks his 25th anniversary of 
service to Temple Isaiah and our community. 

| have known Rabbi Gan for some two dec- 
ades and have great admiration for his gentle, 
thoughtful, and persuasive religious leader- 
ship. Rabbi Gan has won a community-wide 
following by eschewing bombast and dema- 
goguery and following the paths of reconcili- 
ation, unity, and fellowship. 

As the Rabbi of Temple Isaiah, Rabbi Gan 
oversees a large congregation with an elabo- 
rate set of educational and social programs. In 
addition to his tremendous responsibilities at 
Temple Isaiah, he has worked hard at building 
ties to other faiths and in providing leadership 
to the entire community of rabbis in southern 
California. 

| ask the House of Representatives to join 
me in congratulating Rabbi Gan and in wish- 
ing him many more years of inspired and suc- 
cessful spiritual leadership. 


HONORING THOMAS C. JERVAY 
HON. CHARLIE ROSE 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 1, 1994 


Mr. ROSE. Mr. Speaker, | extend my deep- 
est sympathy to the family and loved ones of 
Thomas C. Jervay. The impact of Mr. Jervay’s 
life-long accomplishments are expressed most 
accurately in the following article from the Wil- 
mington Journal, a weekly African-American 
Newspaper, in my district. 

JERVAY LEAVES A LEGACY 
(By Rhonda M. Bellamy) 

Thomas C. Jervay, Sr., owner, and editor 
emeritus of the Wilmington Journal, was eu- 
logized as ‘‘a media man in the best tradi- 


tion“ during funeral services on Friday, Decembe: 
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31, 1993. He died Tuesday, December 28, at the 
age of 79. 

For more than 50 years, Mr. Jervay stood 
at the helm of the Wilmington Journal, pro- 
viding a forum for the black community and 
serving as a catalyst for far reaching social, 
economic, and political changes. 

“Our newspaper has succeeded and pros- 
pered because we have tried to be the servant 
of our people, and have tried to fight for the 
human rights of all, especially blacks * * *. 
My greatest aim and hope is to see blacks 
move forward politically and economically. 
This is the bottom line, and if this is not 
done, we are lost,“ he once said. 

It was this deeply-rooted conviction that 
served as the springboard for many a spirited 
editorial and equally spirited participation 
in causes that espoused social reform. 

Mr. Jervay was a 1932 graduate of Williston 
Industrial High School, where he edited the 
Williston Echo and was the first recipient of 
the North Carolina Mutual Life Insurance 
Company Scholarship. The class of 1932 was 
the first class to graduate in 11 years due to 
the Great Depression. He went on to attend 
Hampton and Howard Universities, and re- 
ceived a Bachelor of Science degree from 
Virginia State University. He served on the 
newspaper staff at all three universities. 

He returned to Wilmington to work as 
business manager and editor of the Cape 
Fear Journal, founded in 1927 by his father, 
Robert S. Jervay. In 1945, he renamed the 
paper the Wilmington Journal. 

Undaunted by the political climate or so- 
cial dictates of his day, Mr. Jervay “without 
fear or favor“ openly decried discrimination 
and initiated the dialogue needed to eradi- 
cate it. 

“We integrated the public library with one 
phone call, and the city golf course by sim- 
ply going out to play there one day,” he once 
said. 


His strong community presence did not go 
unnoticed. He was the first North Carolinian 
to receive the Kellogg Celebrity Tribute 
Award for his lifelong community service ac- 
tivities and support of the United Negro Col- 
lege Fund. He was a member of St. Mark's 
Episcopal Church, the National Publishers 
Association (of which he served as one of its 
youngest presidents), Amalgamated Publish- 
ers Association, Inc., North Carolina Black 
Publishers Association (where he was consid- 
ered “Dean of the Black Pages“). NAACP 
(where he held a life membership and two 
Golden Heritage memberships), Who’s Who 
in Black America, Alpha Phi Alpha Frater- 
nity, Inc., the Elks, the Prince Hall Masons, 
United Grand Order of Salem, the Profes- 
sional Society of Journalists, and Sigma 
Delta Chi. 

The impact of Mr. Jervay's lifetime com- 
mitment to Wilmington, to North Carolina, 
and indeed to the nation were very aptly de- 
scribed in two telegrams read at the funeral. 

“On behalf of the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People, I extend 
to the family of Thomas Jervay our deepest 
sympathy and expression of support. For 
decades, Mr. Jervay was a leading voice for 
freedom and justice for all people in our na- 
tion and throughout the world. Personally, 
Mr. Jervay, as the editor of the renowned 
Wilmington Journal newspaper, helped thou- 
sands of people overcome the barriers of ra- 
cial discrimination. In truth, Mr. Jervay was 
one of my mentors, a man that I admired 
and a man that encouraged me to provide 
leadership in the civil rights movement dur- 
ing those difficult days of the Wilmington 
Теп. Mr. Jervay stood tall and raised his 
voice consistently for justice. The NAACP 
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pays its highest salute to Thomas C. Jervay, 
а great freedom fighter, public servant, and 
а strong leader in whom we all will surely 
miss,” wrote Ben Chavis, executive director 
of the NAACP. 

Those sentiments were echoed by U.S. Con- 
gresswoman Eva Clayton. 

“Мг. Thomas Jervay was a great pioneer 
and spokesman for equality. At a time when 
it was unthinkable, he developed a medium 
to voice the concerns and hopes of the aver- 
age citizen. His voice was clear, steady, and 
penetrated the consciousness of many. Be- 
cause of his convictions and steadfast com- 
mitment for equality, many barriers were 
eliminated ... Members of the Congres- 
sional Black Caucus also join me in convey- 
ing our sense of gratitude for his services 
rendered to the community. He leaves a leg- 
acy for us to build upon as we continue to- 
ward that great realization of equality and 
justice for all.“ she wrote. 

His survivors include; his wife, Willie E. 
Jervay; two daughters, Mary Alice Thatch 
(John) of Raleigh, and Katherine “Kitty” 
Tate (Lacy) of Wilmington; six grand- 
children, Robin Thatch Allen, Shawn Thatch 
and Johanna Thatch of Raleigh, Mona 
Jervay of Seattle, Washington, Lacy Jervay 
Tate and Robert Jervay Tate of Wilmington; 
and seven great-grandchildren. 


INSUFFICIENT FOOD SUPPLY 


HON. CONSTANCE A. MORELLA 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 1, 1994 


Mrs. MORELLA. Mr. Speaker, in its 1994 
State of the World report, the Worldwatch In- 


its biological limits. They cite a number of 
including: rising prices of seafood and 
rice; shortages of fresh water in Asia and the 
Mideast, as well as Mexico and the United 
States; a dramatic reduction in grain produc- 
tion, and rapidly vanishing cropland. 


available to every Member of Congress. 
‘or those of you who have not yet got around 
it, | offer for the RECORD an article 
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[From the Washington Post, Jan. 16, 1994) 
Foop SUPPLY MIGHT BE INSUFFICIENT TO 
FEED WORLD, REPORT SAYS 


Slowed growth in world food supplies pro- 
vides real evidence that the planet's biologi- 
cal limits may have been reached, according 
to an environmental group. 

Among the signs: a three-month doubling 
of world rice prices, billions of acres of range 
land chewed down to uselessness, spreading 
water shortages and an $80,000 tuna. 

“As a result of our population size, con- 
sumption patterns and technology choices, 
we have surpassed the planet's carrying ca- 
расібу,” Worldwatch said yesterday іп its 
llth annual “state of the world™ report оп 
global environmental and social conditions. 

The growing pressure on world food re- 
sources points to hungry times ahead as 
Third World populations continue to explode, 
said the report. 

For more than two decades, scientists have 
been saying that the world can produce 
enough food to feed all its inhabitants and 
that hunger problems can be solved by in- 
creasing yields and improving distribution. 

But this new report says family planners, 
not farmers or scientists, hold the key to fu- 
ture food supplies 

Lester Brown, Worldwatch president, said 
in an interview that his staff of economists 
and social scientists has been noticing the 
trend for a few years but that the critical 
picture came into focus only with this year's 
research and analysis. Worldwatch is a pri- 
vate, nonprofit research group. 

Without radical scientific breakthroughs, 
large increases in crop yields that have al- 
lowed production to keep up with 40 years of 
rising consumption probably will not be pos- 
sible, Brown said. 

“Human demands are approaching the lim- 
its of oceanic fisheries to supply fish, of 
range lands to support livestock and, in 
many countries, of the hydrological cycle to 
produce fresh water, Brown said in the re- 
port, 

The study notes that from 1950 to 1984, 
world grain production grew 260 percent, 
raising per-capita production by 40 percent. 
During the same period, the world’s water- 
ways yielded so much fish that the seafood 
catch per person doubled. 

“But in recent years, these trends in food 
output per person һауе been reversed with 
unanticipated abruptness,“ the report said. 

It points to several trends; 

Fish harvests from the world’s oceans have 
leveled off at about 100 million tons a year, 
which may not be exceeded. Brown noted 
that seafood prices are rising rapidly, and a 
bluefin tuna can now bring as much as 
$80,000, or more than $100 a pound. 

Water bodies are increasingly polluted and 
fresh water shortages are occurring in the 
United States, Mexico, China, India and the 
Mideast. 

Grain production has slowed dramatically 
in the last few years, with per-capita output 
of rice, corn and wheat falling 11 percent 
since 1984. Worldwide stocks of rice are at 20- 
year lows, and the price on the Chicago 
Board of Trade has doubled since Aug. 30. 

Fertilizer use has dropped 12 percent since 
1989, evidence that maximum yields may 
have been reached for many crops. 

Cropland has increased only 2 percent over 
the last decade worldwide, with topsoil dis- 
appearing and some areas such as China rap- 
idly losing farmland to industrialization. 

Overgrazing, deforestation and agricul- 
tural mismanagement have ruined 5 billion 
acres since 1945. 

While some of the limits may be good news 
for agriculture and the fishing industries, 
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which can expect higher prices, they are bad 
news for the millions of people facing starva- 
tion and malnutrition. 

Population is projected to increase at the 
rate of 90 million people a year, 96 percent of 
them in poorer countries. 

The only hope lies in family planning and 
а continued search for new ways to produce 
food, Brown said. 


WINNER OF NATIONAL PRESI- 
DENT’S ENVIRONMENTAL YOUTH 
AWARD 


HON. RONALD K. MACHTLEY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 1, 1994 


Mr. MACHTLEY. Mr. Speaker, | rise today 
woman, Kate 


rington. In Rhode Island, we know what qua- 
hogs, sea gulls, and lobsters are, but Kate’s 
project educated many of us on what terrapins 
are. Now, thanks to Kate's project, the people 
of Barrington recognize what a rare and 
species they have in their own 
community. Thanks to Kate’s project, we know 


President's 
Youth Awards Program. 


Environmental 


TRIBUTE TO RICHARD JORGENSEN 
AND LARRY HAMMER 


HON. ROBERT K. DORNAN 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 1, 1994 
Mr. DORNAN. Mr. Speaker, | would like to 


1981. In addition to the many distinguished 
professional associations to which he belongs, 
Richard also served as the president of the 
Orange County Fire Chief's Association, Or- 


tionally, he has been the recipient of the Fire- 
man of the Year and Citizen of the Year 
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awards for his extraordinary service to our 
grateful community. 

Larry Hammer began as a firefighter in my 
hometown of Garden Grove in 1962. In the 
ensuing years, he served as a fire engineer, 
captain, and, since 1979, the battalion chief of 
the Fountain Valley Fire Department. He was 
an active member of a local committee that re- 
structured fire response areas and also coordi- 
nated the modernization of a local fire station 
іп Fountain Valley. Additionally, he was in- 
volved in the development of the “Fire Re- 
serve” program at Rancho Santiago College. 

For more than three decades, Fire Chief 
Richard Jorgensen and Battalion Chief Larry 
Hammer have risked their own lives to protect 
property and save the lives of our fellow citi- 
zens. Their courage and bravery serves as 
testimony to the commitment and sacrifices all 
firefighters make to protect the American peo- 
ple from the dangers of deadly and destructive 
fires. The Orange County community has in- 
deed been blessed by the service of these 
fine men and they will be greatly missed. May 
God bless Richard and Larry in all of their fu- 
ture endeavors. | wish them the very best. 


ROMANIA’S NATIONAL DAY 
HON. MARTIN R. HOKE 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 1, 1994 


Mr. HOKE. Mr. Speaker, while Congress 
was in recess over the holidays, Romania 
celebrated its National Day on December 1. 

As a Romanian-American, | know firsthand 
that many contributions Americans of Roma- 
nian descent have made to our country. In- 
deed, many of them live in my congressional 
district, where their unique skills and talents 
have made a big impact on our community. 

Since Congress was not in session on De- 
cember 1 and, therefore, was not able to rec- 
ognize that date as Romania’s National Day, 
| respectfully insert into the RECORD the follow- 
ing statement put forth by distinguished lead- 
ers of the Romanian-American community: 

DECEMBER THE 1ST—ROMANIA’S NATIONAL 

Day 

On December Ist, 1993, Romania celebrated 
its National Day and commemorated 75 
years of modern existence. 

The name Romania was adopted in 1859 on 
the unification of the old principalities of 
Wallachia and Moldova. Modern Romania 
took its current shape in 1918, at the end of 
World War I. Following President Woodrow 
Wilson's principle of self-determination, the 
Romanians of Transylvania, Bucovina and 
Bessarabia voted to unite with the old coun- 
try. The United States was among the first 
to recognize Romania and to reestablish 
friendly relations with it. 

Romania, a medium-sized southeastern Eu- 
ropean country of 23 million people, has tra- 
ditionally shown great respect and friendship 
for the United States. This friendliness and 
desire for cooperation has been openly pur- 
sued since the December, 1989 Revolution. 

In recent weeks, Romania was admitted 
into the European Council. Also, after sev- 
eral years of strained relations, the United 
States granted Romania Most-Favored-Na- 
tion status and signed a bilateral treaty of 
trade and cooperation with it. 
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The Romanian people suffered for hundreds 
of years at the hands of the various invaders. 
Then, at the end of World War П, Romania 
fell under Soviet influence. Four decades of a 
brutal communist dictatorship, especially 
under Ceaucescu, ravaged the country and 
left its people deeply scarred. In recent 
years, however, Romania has regained its 
freedom and embarked on a path to democ- 
racy and international cooperation. 

Things are not perfect in Romania, but 
they are improving. Economically, 
Ceaucescu left the country in shambles. Po- 
litically, Romania has just begun to relearn 
the democratic process. Moreover, the 
former communists are still around and 
often in control. Old habits die hard, yet Ro- 
mania is looking forward to joining the 
Western family of democratic nations. 

The Romanian people are particularly 
eager to learn from the American experience 
and to build new bridges with the West. The 
most important domestic priority is to re- 
build the national economy. From this point 
of view, the United States can contribute a 
great deal while itself benefiting at the same 
time. 

Romania is also looking toward reembrac- 
ing Bessarabia, North Bucovina and Hertza 
Region, arbitrarily annexed by Stalin in 1940 
after the infamous Ribbentrop-Molotov se- 
cret pact of 1939. Romania also will continue 


to protect and maintain its integrity of 


Transylvania as Romanian territory, a right 
upheld by historical fact. 

Romania expects a friendly and under- 
standing attitude from the Western nations 
and the world community on the above es- 
sential issues, 

Eastern Europe is currently passing 
through a very difficult period of transition 
to democracy and a market economy. The 
southern part of the region is also caught up 
in a dangerous war in Yugoslavia, a war with 
potentially grave international implications. 
During these trying times, Romania has 
stood fast by its new western friends and by 
the United Nations Resolutions. By adhering 
to the sanctions against Iraq and against 
Yugoslavia, Romania has lost billions of dol- 
lars and its people are again paying a very 
dear price. 

Nevertheless, Romania has the potential of 
becoming a land of geostrategic stability in 
this unstable part of the world, a peaceful 
bridge between East and West, and a buffer 
zone, separating the Balkans from the 
former Soviet Union. 

During these times of need for Romania, 
the United States can become a true friend 
indeed. By recognizing Romania’s National 
Day, December 1, Anno Domini 1993, America 
can bring once more its own contribution to 
the peace, justice and welfare of the world. 

PETER LUCACI, 

National President, 
Union and League, 
R.S.A., Inc. 

(ARCHIMANDRITE) J. 

MICHAEL BOTEAN, 

Apostolic Adminis- 
trator, sede vacante, 
Romanian Catholic 
Diocese. 

RT. REV. BISHOP 


ARCHBISHOP VICTORIN, 
Romanian Orthodox 
Archdiocese in 
America and Can- 
ada. 
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Dr. NICHOLAS DIMA, 


Union and League, 
Washington Rep- 
resentative. 


NIBBLED TO DEATH 
HON. JIM KOLBE 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 1, 1994 
Mr. KOLBE. Mr. Speaker, | would like to 
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[From INC., December 1993) 
NIBBLED TO DEATH 


(By George McGovern, former U.S. Senator 
from North Dakota) 


After a run for the presidency and a quar- 


business.” But like most sweeping political 
statements, even Coolidge's contains some 
truth—enough, as I've learned, to make me 
wish I had known more firsthand about the 
concerns and problems of American business- 
people while I was a U.S. senator and later a 
presidential nominee. That knowledge would 
have made me a better legislator and a more 
worthy aspirant to the White House. 

In 1988 I yielded to a longtime desire to 
own an inn with conference facilities, where 
I could provide good food, comfortable 
rooms, and lively public sessions. A friend of 
mine, who had a lifetime of hotel- and res- 
taurant-management experience, described 
the Stratford Inn, in Connecticut, near the 
respected Shakespeare Theater, as the ideal 
place for such an undertaking. He agreed to 
manage it for me if I'd put up the capital. 

Without properly analyzing the difficulties 
of such an endeavor, I plunged into the hotel 
industry with a virtually impossible lease- 
hold agreement, just as the recession hit 
New England with unusual force. Given the 
nature of the lease and the severity of the re- 
cession. I doubt in hindsight that either Hil- 
ton or Marriott could have made this ven- 
ture profitable. I certainly couldn’t. 

After two and a half years that mixed 
pleasure and satisfaction with the loss of all 
my earnings from nearly a decade of post- 
Senate lecture tours, I gave up on the Strat- 
ford Inn. But not before learning some pain- 
ful and valuable lessons. 

I learned first of all that over the past 20 
years America has become the most litigious 
society in the world. There was a time not so 
long ago when a lawsuit was considered a 
rare and extreme measure, to be resorted to 
only under the most critical circumstances. 
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But today Americans sue one another at the 
drop of a hat—almost on the spur of the mo- 
ment. 

As the owner of the Stratford Inn, I was on 
the receiving end of a couple of lawsuits that 
fit that description. In one case, a man left 
our lounge late one night and headed for his 
car, which was parked in our parking lot. He 
got into a fight along the way, and later sued 
the hotel for not providing more security in 
the parking area. We did have a security 
guard on duty, but I doubt that many hotels 
can afford the kind of extensive security ar- 
rangements that could guarantee there will 
never be an altercation among patrons once 
they leave the comfort of life in the tavern. 

On another occasion, a person leaving our 
restaurant and lounge lost his footing and 
fell, allegedly suffering a costly injury. He 
promptly sued us for damages. Both of the 
suits were subsequently dismissed, but not 
without a first-rate legal defense that did 
not come cheaply. 

Iam a former history professor, not a law- 
yer. But it does seem to me that not every 
accident or fall or misfortune is the fault of 
the business at which it occurs. Yet lawsuits 
prompted by such events have spawned a 
multibillion-dollar industry—one that drives 
up the costs of doing business and rendering 
medical care. Not to mention how it wars 
against a congenial and humane way of life. 
We begin to see one another not as com- 
patriots, neighbors, and fellow citizens but 
as potential plaintiffs, and defendants. If we 
don't stop suing one another for every pos- 
sible misfortunate or alleged negligence, we 
are going to undermine both the health of 
our economy and the quality of our society. 

The second lesson I learned by owning the 
Stratford Inn is that legislators and govern- 
ment regulators must more carefully con- 
sider the economic and management burdens 
we have been imposing on U.S. business. As 
an innkeeper, I wanted excellent safeguards 
against a fire. But I was startled to be told 
that our two-story structure, which had 
large sliding doors opening from every guest 
room to all-concrete decks, required us to 
meet fire regulations more appropriate to 
the Waldorf-Astoria. A costly automatic 
sprinkler system and new exit doors were 
items that helped sink the Stratford Inn— 
items I was convinced added little to the 
safety of our guests and employees. And a 
critical promotional campaign never got off 
the ground, partly because my manager was 
forced to concentrate for days at a time on 
needlessly complicated tax forms for both 
the IRS and the state of Connecticut. 

I'm for protecting the health and well- 
being of both workers and consumers. I'm for 
a clean environment and economic justice. 
But I'm convinced we can pursue those wor- 
thy goals and still cut down vastly on the in- 
credible paperwork, the complicated tax 
forms, the number of minute regulations, 
and the seemingly endless reporting require- 
ments that afflict American business. Many 
businesses, especially small independents 
such as the Stratford Inn, simply can’t pass 
such costs on to their customers and remain 
competitive or profitable. 

I'm not expert enough after only two anda 
half years as a business owner to know the 
solutions to all those concerns. I do know 
that if I were back in the U.S. Senate or in 
the White House, I would ask a lot of ques- 
tion before I voted for any more burdens on 
the thousands of struggling businesses across 
the nation. 

For example, I would ask whether specific 
legislation exacts a rial price exceed- 
ing any overall benefit it might produce. 
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What are the real economic and social gains 
of the legislation when compared with the 
costs and competitive handicaps it imposes 
on businesspeople? 


I'm lucky. I can recover eventually from 
the loss of the Stratford Inn because I'm still 
able to generate income from lectures and 
other services. But what about the 60 people 
who worked for me in Stratford? While run- 
ning my struggling hotel, I never once 
missed a payroll. What happens to the people 
who counted on that, and to their families 
and community, when an owner goes under? 
Those questions worry me, and they ought to 
worry all of us who love this country as a 
land of promise and opportunity. 


HONORING ERNIE AND SARAH 
LAPPLE FOR THEIR YEARS OF 
COMMUNITY SERVICE 


HON. ESTEBAN EDWARD TORRES 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 1, 1994 
Mr. TORRES. Mr. Speaker, today | ask my 


| 
| 


ditions for their fellow Americans. 


Over the ensuing years, the Lapples contin- 
ued their activism, working closely with the 
trade union movement in the greater Los An- 
geles area. In 1951, the Lapples moved to 
Whittier, where they still reside. 

As told by one of their dear friends, during 
the McCarthy era of the 1950's, the Lapples 
demonstrated and voiced their opposition to 
the hunt for communist sympathizers. The 
Lapples, according to their friends, believed 
that too many innocent lives were being de- 
Ѕітоуеа and, as such, that those efforts had to 
be stopped. 

In 1968, the Mark Twain Democratic Club 
was formed in opposition to the Vietnam War. 
True to their activism, the Lapples were char- 
ter members of the Club and, to this day, they 
have annually renewed their membership. In 
the 1970s, the Lapples actively participated in 
local and national nuclear freeze campaigns. 

For over 50 years, Ernie and Sarah Lapple 
have seen wrong and tried to right it and they 


outstanding record of dedicated and unselfish 
service to their community. 
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TRIBUTE ТО BILL BRODY 
HON. DAVID E. BONIOR 
OF MICHIGAN 
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TUDES AND NEIGHBORHOODS 
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JEFFREY J. GOMES ATTAINS 
RANK OF EAGLE SCOUT 


HON. JACK REED 
OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 1, 1994 
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sequently better his community. 
colleagues, and family who thi: 
him. 
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REFLECTING ON THE FALLEN 
COMRADES ОЕ THE 82D AIRBORNE 


HON. THOMAS S. FOLEY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 1, 1994 
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friend and constituent James P. 
McNally of lone, WA. His reflections were not 
only an inspiration to Mr. McNally and the 


{From the Paraglide magazine] 
CHAPLAIN’S CORNER 
(By Rev. Dr. George B. Wood) 


As a little boy I used to walk the beaches 
of Maine with my father. Now and then a 
schooner would show up on the horizon with 
its tourists, the major freight in those days. 
On occasion I would ask my Dad where the 
ship was going. He would point to where sky 
and ocean came together and say: Over 
there.” We would wave until they had dis- 
appeared. 

As with the departed, we did not know 
where they were going, but we did know that 
the schooners had not disappeared from this 
earth. As they had disappeared from our 
sight, they had sailed into someone else's 
sight. I am certain they are being welcomed 
on the other side. 

We are celebrating the 50th anniversary of 
those who sacrificed their lives in combat 
action on the island of Sicily. We were scat- 
tered for a hundred miles along the southern 
coast. It was the first time we fought as a di- 
visional unit. It was the first time I buried 
men of the Division. The 82nd Airborne Divi- 
sion proved itself to be an effective fighting 
force in spite of the fact that the Air Corps 
had yet to learn that the Drop Zone was a 
specific place. 

Our comrades in death were the first to 
give their lives in combat. But they are not 
to be forgotten. I want you to remember 
them in life. I want you to hark back to the 
combat experience, which you shared with 
them. I want you to close your eyes. I want 
you to go back in the memory of time. I 
want you to remember that you are here 
today, because someone else is not here. For 
each of us it will be a different memory. But 
the reality of life is that you can remember. 
Now, with me, close your eyes and remem- 
ber. 

I remember Lt. John D. Sprinkle, awarded 
the Distinguished Service Cross, Executive 
Officer of “D” Co., of 505, who was killed in 
Sicily by crossfire when he attempted to 
take an enemy blockhouse single-handed. 

In the 2nd Battalion’s battle for Arnone 
north of Naples, Lt. David L. Packard, an 
“E” Co. platoon leader, was killed in the ac- 
tion to seize the railroad yard along the 
Volturne River. 

In contact with the 16th Regiment, Col. 
Gorham was killed after he knocked out a 
tank and was after another with a bazooka, 
for which he received the Distinguished 
Service Cross. 

In the area of Avola, popular Mike 
Scambelluri of “С” Co. was captured, and 
shot point blank, execution style. He died on 
a sinking hospital ship. 

The night of July 11th, most of the 505 was 
witness to the well-known and ill-fated jump 
of the 504, during which 23 transport planes 
were shot down by the friendly fire of the 
U.S. Army. 

Sgt. Howard R. Krueger was killed in the 
action at Trois Ponts in the Ardennes, hav- 
ing written the poem Death and 1” in a fox- 
hole on Hill 131 at the end of the Normandy 
Campaign. Listen to his poem! 
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Death and I 

Gaunt, stark, naked death 

What an ugly loathsomeness thou do possess. 
You creeping, crawling, cancerous thing. 
In every worldly place is found your sting. 
Oh, spare me not, I'm not afraid. 

You'll find me easily—all arrayed 

In splendid attire to attend my grave. 
Seek ye some other ripened fruit 

Surprise and wrest them, gather your loot 
Your sickle, your scythe, mower of life 

I fear you not, my armor is Christ. 

As General Yarborough, an airborne pio- 
neer, said in words descriptive of our de- 
parted comrades—they prove to themselves 
that they possessed certain inner strenghts 
that set them apart from their fellow human 
beings. To these troopers we pay our re- 
spects, just as we respect each other. To 
them we offer in gratitude each day God 
gives us. 

Sgt. Krueger well the troopers’ 
disdain for death. After all, death is a noth- 
ing. Just as birth brought us into this world, 
so death brings us a continuing life. So our 
comrades speak to us from this continuing 
existence. If you have a timeless memory, 
you can hear them speaking to you even 
now: 

“Call me by my old familiar name. Do not 
put on a long face. Laugh as we have always 
laughed. Life means we are joined in brother- 
hood. Everything is the same. There is an 
unbroken continuity between us. I am just 
around the corner of life. All is well! Life 
goes on.“ 

Ladies and gentlemen, arise to honor our 
dead. 


—— 


TRIBUTE ТО THE OTTAWA HILLS 
LADY BEARS 


HON. MARCY KAPTUR 
OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 1, 1994 


Ms. KAPTUR. Mr. Speaker, it is my great 
pleasure to congratulate the Ottawa Hills Lady 
Bears for winning the 1993 Field Hockey 
Championship in the state of Ohio. 

After winning the state championship in 
1992, the pressure was on the Lady Bears of 
Ottawa Hills to defend their title in 1993. 
These dedicated athletes practiced countless 
hours to keep the title of State Field Hockey 
Champions in their community. Their hard 
work paid off. They are the only athletic team 
in Ottawa Hills history to win back-to-back 

Members of the championship team that 
worked so hard this season include: /Coach 
Jo Cooley, captains Paula Wagoner, Meredith 


Ciralsky and Mallory Blank, and team mem- 
bers Heidi Bohi, Emily Casey, Marla Danziger, 
Betsy Davies, /Tiffiny DeBoer, Summer Hard- 


man, Julie Huber, Meredith Hufford, Brooke 
McCaffery, Erika Newcomer, Wendy Roberts, 
Johanna Ross, Shannan Scheuer, Caroline 
Thomas, and Elisabeth Webb. 

Our entire community is proud of what these 
young women have accomplished. We wish 
them the best of luck during the 1994 field 
hockey season in their quest to win yet an- 
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HELEN O’CONNOR HONORED FOR 
CAREER IN PUBLIC SERVICE 


HON. PAUL E. KANJORSKI 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 1, 1994 
Mr. KANJORSKI. Mr. Speaker, | am 


the community will gather to honor Mrs. 
O'Connor as she retires from a 32-year career 
as Register of Wills. 

Widowed at age 40 in 1958, Helen found 
herself the single parent of 10 children in an 
ventured into the 


pursuing a career in public service were not 


probably 
say that her greatest source of pride is that all 
of her children are college-educated profes- 
sionals with successful careers and happy 
lives. Helen boasts proudly of her 41 grand- 
children and plans on spending much of her 
retirement with them. The pro-life is also on 
Helen’s retirement agenda and is a cause 
close to her heart. 
Mr. Speaker, | am proud to congratulate 
Mrs. Helen O'Connor on an outstanding and 
unprecedented career in public service. Her 


LIGHTHOUSE EMPLOYEE OF THE 
MONTH 


HON. JOHN BRYANT 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 1, 1994 


Mr. BRYANT. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
congratulate Ms. Gail Bennett on winning the 
Blind Employee of the Year Award from the 
Dallas Lighthouse for the Blind. 

This award recognizes the agency's vision 
impaired employee who during the past year, 
has demonstrated outstanding job perform- 
ance and work ices. Ms. Bennett has 
shown exemplary skill as a vinyl press opera- 
tor at the Dallas Lighthouse. 

She exemplifies the kind of employee who 
will prosper in the 1990's, one who is eager to 
grow and learn new skills to stay competitive 
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in today’s job market. In addition to her re- 
sponsibilities in the vinyl binder department, 
she is also the agency's relief receptionist. 

Like other employees with vision impair- 
ments, she is building work accomplishments 
in the ever-increasing service industry environ- 
ment. 


Because of this award, Gail Bennett is also 
a nominee for the Peter J. Salmon National 
Blind Employee of the Year, selected by Na- 
tional Industries for the Blind, the central non- 
profit agency for industrial centers employing 
people with vision impairments under the Jav- 
its-Wagner-O'Day Act of 1938. 

| commend Ms. Bennett for her determina- 
tion to succeed, learn, and grow in the work- 
place—all of which have contributed to her 
achievements this year. 


TRIBUTE TO ARTHUR W. JICHA 


HON. PHILIP M. CRANE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 1, 1994 


Mr. CRANE. Mr. Speaker, it is with the 
deepest of regrets that we report the death of 
our dear friend of a quarter of a century, Ar- 
thur W. Jicha of Palatine іп the Eighth Illinois 
Congressional District. 


Art played an important role in each of my 
election victories, going back to my first one in 
1969. With his help, | obtained the endorse- 
ment of the Palatine Township Regular Re- 
publican Organization in that first election—the 
only township endorsement | received in a pri- 
mary crowded with 11 candidates. 

He supported me in every reelection bid 
since 1969, and was sharing his great political 
knowledge and persuasive powers to assist us 
in our current race. 

A veteran of the war in Korea, he fought the 
good fight in the political trenches for 35 years 
as a Republican precinct captain, even as he 
battled on the gridiron for the Northwestern 
University football team as he helped to take 
a Wildcat eleven to the 1949 Rose Bowl. 


Art was serving as Palatine Township As- 
sessor—a post he had held since 1987—at 
the time of his death this week. He was also 
President of the 30-member Cook County 
Township Assessor Association. 


Art delighted in sharing his political knowl- 
edge. He served as campaign chairman for 
two Illinois State senators, was a delegate to 
Cook County and Illinois State conventions, 
and was a deputy committeeman for the Pala- 
tine Township Regular Republican Organiza- 
tion. 

We want to express our sympathy to Arts 
lovely wife, Glena, and to his children, Eliza- 
beth and Andrew. 


Art Jicha was more than our political ally. 
He was our dear friend and he will be missed. 
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IN HONOR OF THE NATIONAL CON- 
FERENCE OF CHRISTIANS AND 
JEWS 


HON. GARY L. ACKERMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 1, 1994 

Mr. ACKERMAN. Mr. Speaker, | rise today 
to join with my constituents in recognizing and 
honoring the Greater New York Region of the 
National Conference of Christians and Jews 
NCC for its outstanding efforts in bringing 
together diverse groups of people from the 
New York metropolitan area in a sense of true 
cooperation and brotherhood. 

Founded in 1927, the NCCJ has been a 
leading force in the New York area in fostering 
intergroup relations and understandings. 
Under the far-reaching and effective leader- 
ship of Margaret Gillmore, executive director 
of the New York region and Murray Harris, re- 
gional chairman, the NCCJ continues to pro- 
vide leadership in cultural and ethnic diversity 
to thousands of the New York area’s high 
school students. In addition, the organization 
helps develop a true feeling of intergroup 
group understanding and appreciation of indi- 
vidual and group feelings through its elemen- 
tary school-oriented program, “How To Get 
Along With Others. 

The NC has long been active on the col- 
lege and adult level by focusing on racial and 
cultural diversity under the program entitled, 
“Sharing Our Similarities, Celebrating Our Dif- 
ferences.” The organization has during its long 
and successful history, focused its efforts on 
interreligious dialogue bringing Christians, 
Jews, and Muslims together to share issues of 
mutual concern, both theological and secular, 
and to work together on community problems. 
Such emphasis as community understanding 
and harmony can be best viewed in the many 
intergroup programs NCCJ conducts among 
police officers as well as neighborhood organi- 
zations. 

Mr. Speaker, as the Greater New York Re- 
gion of the National Conference of Christians 
and Jews celebrates its 66th year of working 
for human understanding and betterment, | 
ask my colleagues to join with me in 
the officers and members of the NCCJ for all 
they have achieved and extend our best wish- 
es to them in all their future undertakings. 


IN HONOR OF RALPH AND SUSAN 
SHERMAN, JULIE HAFT, AND 
HERBERT HOFFER 


HON. GARY L. ACKERMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 1, 1994 


Mr. ACKERMAN. Mr. Speaker, | rise today 
to join with the constituents of the Fifth Con- 
gressional District and the members of Young 
Israel of Hillcrest as they meet at their Annual 
Journal Dinner in honoring their most distin- 
guished and dedicated members, Ralph and 
Susan Sherman, Julie Haft, and Herbert 
Hoffer. 

For more than a dozen years, Ralph and 
Susan Sherman have served the Young Israel 
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of Hillcrest as well as the surrounding commu- the Working Organization for Retarded Chil- to the congregation. Mr. Hoffer, a pillar of 
nity. Serving as head of the house and dinner dren and Adults. 4 Young Israel, is опе of the synagogue’s origi- 
committees, recording secretary, vice presi- Julie Haft is an active member of the syna- nal founders. He has chaired 

and president of Young Israel of Hill- gogue's Sisterhood, a founder of the Simcha committees and has served as financial sec- 


dent, 
Fund, and the Frieda and Fred Goldstein Li- 
„FAA! eee ee brary. In addition, Mrs. Haft has dedicated her retary for 18 years. 


our community. Both Ralph time and resource to not only our local pro- Mr. Speaker, іп a time in which we look for 
Susan have gram, but to many worldwide youth activities stability, service, and dedication, | ask my col- 
serving the unique needs of our neighborhood as well. leagues to join me in honoring these truly 
have assumed leadership positions with Herbert Hoffer, another of this year’s unique community leaders. 
honorees, is being honored for his dedication 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES—Wednesday, February 2, 1994 


The House met at 2 p.m. 

The Reverend Donald Frederick 
Lindstrom, Jr., Episcopal Church of 
the Mediator, Meridian, MS, offered 
the following prayer: 

O Lord our Governor, whose glory is 
in all the world. We commend this Na- 
tion to Your merciful care. Grant to 
our President and the Members of this 
House the guidance, wisdom, and 
strength to know and to do Your will. 
Fill them with the love of truth and 
righteousness and make them ever 
mindful of their calling to serve the 
people of this Nation in Your faith and 
fear that Your people may live in peace 
and safety and worship You in freedom. 
Finally, we commend to You the men 
and women of our Armed Forces at 
home and abroad. Defend them with 
Your heavenly grace, strengthen and 
guard them in their trials and dangers, 
and give them an awareness of Your 
presence wherever they may be. All 
this we ask in Your holy name. Amen. 


— 


THE JOURNAL 


The SPEAKER. The Chair has exam- 
ined the Journal of the last day's pro- 
ceedings and announces to the House 
his approval thereof. 

Pursuant to clause 1, rule I, the Jour- 
nal stands approved. 

Mr. TRAFICANT. Mr. Speaker, pur- 
suant to clause 1, rule I, I demand a 
vote on agreeing to the approval of the 
Journal. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the Chair’s approval of the Journal. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker announced that the noes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. TRAFICANT. Mr. Speaker, I ob- 
ject to the vote on the ground that a 
quorum is not present and make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

The Sergeant at Arms will notify ab- 
sent Members. 

The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—yeas 237, nays 
154, answered present“ 1, not voting 
41, as follows: 


[Roll No. 8) 

YEAS—237 
Abercrombie Barcia Bishop 
Ackerman Barlow Вопіог 
Andrews (МЕ) Barrett (WI) Borski 
Andrews (NJ) Bateman Boucher 
Applegate Becerra Brewster 
Bacchus (FL) Beilenson Brooks 
Baesler Berman Browder 
Ballenger Bevill Brown (OH) 
Barca Bilbray Bryant 


Johnson (SD) 


Pastor 
Payne (NJ) 


NAYS—154 


Bilirakis 
Bliley 
Blute 


DeLay Johnson, Sam Regula 
Diaz-Balart Kim Roberts 
Dickey King Rogers 
Doolittle Kingston Rohrabacher 
Dreier Klug Ros-Lehtinen 
Duncan Knollenberg Roth 
Dunn Kolbe Roukema 
Ehlers Kreidler Royce 
Emerson Kyl Saxton 
Ewing Lazio Schaefer 
Fawell Leach Schiff 
Fields (TX) Levy Schroeder 
Fowler Lewis (CA) Sensenbrenner 
Franks (CT) Lightfoot Shaw 
Franks (NJ) Linder Shays 
Gallegly Mach Shuster 
Gallo McCandless Skeen 
Gekas McCollum Smith (МІ) 
Gilchrest McCrery Smith (TX) 
Goodlatte McDade Snowe 
Goodling McHugh Solomon 
Goss McKeon Spence 
Grams McMillan 
Grandy Meyers Stump 
Gunderson Mica Sundquist 
Hancock Michel Talent 
Hansen Molinari Taylor (MS) 
Hastert м Taylor (NC) 
Hefley Morella Thomas (WY) 
Herger Murphy Torkildsen 
Hobson Nussle Upton 
Hoekstra Oxley Vucanovich 
Hoke Paxon Walker 
Horn Petri Walsh 
Huffington Porter Weldon 
Hunter Wolf 
Hutchinson Pryce (OH) Young (FL) 
Inhofe Quillen тейт 
Istook Quinn Zimmer 
Jacobs Ramstad 
Johnson (CT) Ravenel 

ANSWERED “PRESENT"’—1 

Young (AK) 
NOT VOTING—41 
Andrews (TX) Hall (OH) Reynolds 
Blackwell Hastings Ridge 
Brown (CA) Jefferson Sanders 
Brown (FL) Kopetski Sisisky 
Chapman Lehman Slattery 
Clayton Lewis (FL) Smith (NJ) 
de la Garza Livingston Smith (OR) 
Dellums Lloyd Thomas (CA) 
Matsui Torricelli 
Ford (MI) Mfume Watt 
Ford (TN) Miller (CA) Williams 
Gejdenson Mineta Wilson 
Gibbons Pickle Wise 
Gingrich Rangel 
О 1427 


Mr. LEWIS of Georgia changed his 
vote from “пау” to yea.“ 

Mr. BARCA of Wisconsin changed his 
vote from “ргевепб” to “yea.” 

So the Journal was approved. 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 


———— 


PLEDGE OF ALLEGIANCE 


The SPEAKER. Will the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. HOKE] come forward 
and lead the House in the Pledge of Al- 
legiance? 

Mr. HOKE led the Pledge of Alle- 
giance as follows: 

I pledge allegiance to the Flag of the 


United States of America, and to the Republic 


C This symbol represents the time of day during the House proceedings, e.g., 0 1407 is 2:07 p.m. 
Matter set in this typeface indicates words inserted or appended, rather than spoken, by a Member of the House on the floor. 
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lic for which it stands, one nation under God, 
indivisible, with liberty and justice for all. 


WELCOMING GUEST CHAPLAIN 
REV. FRED LINDSTROM, JR. 


(Mr. MONTGOMERY asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, it 
is an honor to introduce our guest 
Chaplain today. He is Rev. Fred 
Lindstrom, Jr., rector of my home 
church, the Episcopal Church of the 
Mediator in Meridian, MS. 

The Reverend Lindstrom has a degree 
from the University of Georgia, a law 
degree from Wilson College of Law in 
Atlanta and a master’s in divinity from 
the Virginia Seminary. He is a former 
police officer, and a radio news and po- 
litical reporter in Atlanta. 

He was ordained in 1969 and since 
that time has served churches and mis- 
sions throughout the Southeast. He has 
been in Meridian for 2% years. 

He has always been active in civic 
and community affairs and has a spe- 
cial interest in the arts and historic 
preservation. He is married to Marcia 
Pace Lindstrom and they have four 
sons. 

He is in Washington to attend the 
National Prayer Breakfast tomorrow. 

I know all my colleagues will join me 
in welcoming the Chaplain of the day, 
Rev. Fred Lindstrom. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT OF RETIREMENT 
OF HON, PHILIP R. SHARP 


(Mr. SHARP asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute.) 

Mr. SHARP. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
let my constituents and my colleagues 
know that I will not be running for re- 
election. Having campaigned for Con- 
gress every other year since 1970, I am 
eager to spend this year working on 
health care reform and other vital is- 
sues—for once—without the demands 
and distractions imposed by a cam- 
paign. And as much as I have enjoyed 
serving here for nearly 20 years, I am 
eager to move on to other challenges. 

I would like to seize this moment to 
say a few words about my family, my 
constituents, and the Congress. 

My family, like many congressional 
families has borne an unfair share of 
the burdens of public service and has 
received fewer of the satisfactions than 
I have. My wife and two sons certainly 
deserve my thanks. 

No one has had a more positive im- 
pact on my life and certainly on my 
thinking than my wife KK, better 
known to her readers as Marilyn. She 
passionately believes in the potential 
of each individual and is quick to fight 
any form of discrimination that curbs 
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that potential. She has opened my eyes 
to the bigotry that many women face 
as mothers, as wives, as careerists. 

My oldest son, Jeremy, now 18, slept 
through his first State of the Union ad- 
dress in the House Gallery when he was 
2 months old; but last week he was 
hanging on every word of the Presi- 
dent’s magnificent speech. I am most 
proud of his willingness to speak up for 
his convictions. I wish I had followed 
his example more often here in the 
Congress. 

My youngest son, Justin, now 12, was 
a freedom fighter at the age of two. 
Born on November 4, he has had his 
birthday disrupted every 2 years by 
elections, I am very proud of the cour- 
age he so often demonstrates, far more 
than I ever did at his age. 

I hope my constituents already know 
that I consider it a great honor to rep- 
resent them in Congress; I will cer- 
tainly try to give them my best efforts 
for the remainder of this term. They 
are a wonderful group of Americans 
with diverse needs, diverse interests, 
and diverse ideas about how we should 
govern. Frankly, there are a few whose 
freedom of speech I would always de- 
fend—whom I would urge to make their 
speeches in the precincts of the devil 
where they should feel right at home. 

I want my constituents also to know 
that it is an honor to serve here be- 
cause there are so many exceptional 
Representatives in both political par- 
ties—men and women who work very 
hard and in the face of intense pres- 
sures do an honest job for their con- 
stituents and our country. Frankly, 
there are a few who deserve only mini- 
mum high regard which is about all the 
rules of the House allow me to say. 

In this time of change and challenge 
to the Congress, there are, of course, 
useful reforms to be made. But there is 
no reform that can substitute for the 
character and the good will of the peo- 
ple who serve here. There are many 
Members of the House who meet those 
tests today. 

Congress is not a convent; it is nota 
tea party. It is the public arena where 
we battle over ideals and scrap over 
funding; where we champion just 
causes and represent regional interests. 
It is not always pretty or pleasant; but 
at the end of the day there are many 
decisions made that affect the lives of 
our people and the future of this coun- 
try. It is this system of representa- 
tion—so often misunderstood and too 
often denigrated by some of today’s 
commentators—it is this system of rep- 
resentation that best assures that the 
people will control our Government. 

It is clear from history that the only 
real alternatives are anarchy where the 
people turn their guns on each other or 
dictatorship where the Government 
turns its guns on the people. 

Mr. Speaker, I am very proud to be a 
Member of the U.S. Congress. 
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NEGLECT 


(Mr. BALLENGER asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. BALLENGER. Mr. Speaker, 
coverup is a nasty word in Washington. 
It is a powerful word, one that conjures 
up scandal and sin. It’s a word that 
brought down a President. 

I hesitate to use the word “‘coverup,”’ 
so I won’t when discussing the White- 
water affair. Instead, I will use the 


word “‘neglect.”” 
By refusing to hold hearings or 
mount an investigation into the 


Whitewater affair, the Congress ne- 
glects its sacred oversight duty. 

The chairman of the Banking Com- 
mittee acknowledged yesterday that 
his committee should and will inves- 
tigate this affair. But he changed his 
story later in the day, no doubt under 
considerable pressure from the White 
House and the Democratic leadership. 

Mr. Speaker, the Congress inves- 
tigates many different things every 
year, from the ridiculous to the sub- 
lime, from the October surprise to 
BCCI. 

But when it comes to a sordid story 
that has the Nation’s newspapers in- 
trigued, the Congress falls strangely 
quiet. I do not like to use the word 
coverup, but let me say this. We should 
1 5 neglect our duty to investigate this 

air. 


— 


A CRISIS IN AMERICAN HEALTH 
с 


(Mr. GEPHARDT asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute.) 

Mr. GEPHARDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
Republican Party tells us there is no 
health care crisis in this country. And 
maybe, as far as they know, there is 
not one. 

But those of us who spend time in our 
districts, walking the streets and talk- 
ing to the people who are suffering 
from that crisis—we know better. 

Those of us who are trying to help 
the working families of America—try- 
ing to free them from the fear of losing 
their insurance, or being shut out of 
decent care—we know better. 

This week, I received a letter from an 
elderly woman in Imperial, MO. She 
had decent insurance—but she lost it 
when her husband retired. 

Because she is only 60 years old, she 
has to wait 5 years before she can qual- 
ify for Medicare. 

Now she has an inoperable brain cyst. 
She is unable to work—and under our 
current system, she cannot qualify for 
any kind of private health insurance. 

She wrote to me: “I realize our Na- 
tion is in a health care crisis. I appre- 
ciate the efforts you are making to 
help resolve the problem.” 

“However, I am іп a crisis now. We 
have worked hard all our lives, and 
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now face undue hardship. It just 
doesn’t seem right.” 

The fact is, it is not right. But this 
year, in the term of this Congress, we 
can make it right. 

So I ask all of you: What kind of sys- 
tem shuts people out of decent care 
when they need it most, but can afford 
it the least? 

What kind of system takes away 
health insurance after a lifetime of 
hard work, just because you or your 
spouse are not working anymore? 

What kind of system is long on loop- 
holes, but short on solutions for those 
in need? 

If that is not a crisis, then I would 
like to know what is. 

And if the Republicans think the sys- 
tem is just fine the way it is—then I 
suggest they spend a little more time 
listening to the people who are crying 
out for guaranteed health care. 


—³3AE9WJͥW— 


URGING MEMBERS ТО REJECT H. R. 
3425, DEPARTMENT ОЕ ENVIRON- 
MENTAL PROTECTION ACT 


(Mr. HEFLEY asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute.) 

Mr. HEFLEY. Mr. Speaker, when the 
Clinton administration proposed to re- 
invent government, it sounded good, 
but I had no idea that this meant that 
the Federal Government would be 
made larger, more expensive and more 
burdensome on Americans. However, 
this is precisely what will happen if a 
new Department of Environmental 
Protection is established in accordance 
with H.R. 3425. 

In a nutshell, H.R. 3425 takes what 
has historically been an important but 
inept Federal Government agency, ele- 
vates it to cabinet level, creates var- 
ious new offices and bureaus that es- 
sentially do nothing new, and increases 
the amount of taxpayer dollars spent 
on this by $10 million per year. To add 
insult to injury, the Democrat leader- 
ship refuses to allow an amendment to 
be considered that would require cost 
benefit analyses to be done on environ- 
mental regulations that already cost 
Americans more than $140 billion per 
year. 

Mr. Speaker, the American people 
have sent a clear message to Washing- 
ton. They want less bureaucracy, less 
spending, and less regulation. I urge 
my colleagues to act on this message 
and reject H.R. 3425 in its present form. 
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TIME TO TAKE THE COUNTRY 
BACK 


(Mr. TRAFICANT asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute.) 

Mr. TRAFICANT. Mr. Speaker, the 
IRS recently wrongfully accused over 
100,000 honest taxpayers of cheating. 
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They said, “Мо big deal; it was a com- 
puter mistake. We apologize.” 

Maybe in this case I can agree. But, 
ladies and gentleman, here is the law: 
When the IRS points an accusatory fin- 
ger at an American taxpayer, the 
American taxpayer is guilty and must 
prove themselves innocent. Unbeliev- 
able, disgusting as it is. And the Amer- 
ican people keep asking Congress, 
“How can you allow this, Congress?” 

My bill, H.R. 3261, says that when the 
IRS points an accusatory finger, they 
have the burden of proof. I say, “Соп- 
gress, it is time for Congress to give 
the IRS the finger for a change. It is 
time to take the country back.” 

Think about it. 


EPA RUNNING ROUGHSHOD 


(Mr. THOMAS of Wyoming asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute.) 

Mr. THOMAS of Wyoming. Mr. 
Speaker, today we debate the elevation 
of EPA to a Cabinet level. There are 
some changes in the bill. However, 
they do not solve the growing problem 
of unfunded mandates and restrictive 
regulations based on questionable 
science. That is the discussion we 
ought to be having today. A strong 
cost/benefit analysis amendment such 
as the Johnston amendment in the 
Senate needs to be an integral part of 
any bill elevating EPA to Cabinet 
level. 

Without such a measure, which 
would fundamentally change the way 
the EPA does business, there is little 
reason to support Cabinet status. In- 
stead of changing the sign on the door, 
we ought to be changing what's going 
on behind it. 

As I talk to folks in Wyoming, land- 
owners, small business owners, and 
local officials alike, it has become ob- 
vious that the EPA is running rough- 
shod over folks. The perception is that 
EPA is not here to work with us, it is 
here to dictate to us. 

A loose horse is always looking for 
new pastures and, unfortunately, Con- 
gress has not done much to fence the 
EPA in. This Agency, many times at 
the direction of Congress, only in- 
creases its intrusion into our daily 
lives. 

Time does not permit me to list 
every example of this in Wyoming, but 
I can tell you every community has 
been affected in some way. 

A perfect example was when Kelly 
Walsh High School in Casper, WY, was 
closed down for over a year and a half. 
Students were forced to attend school 
in the evenings, sharing the other high 
school in town. Over $1 million was 
spent to slay the ugly monster named 
asbestos. All this so the EPA could 
come back 1 year later and tell us they 
were wrong. Now they say it may be 
more dangerous to remove asbestos 
than to let it be. 
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Certainly I see no track record that 
entitles EPA to even wider powers. We 
should be looking for ways to focus the 
power of the EPA, we should be de- 
manding better methods and science, 
we should be eliminating unfunded 
mandates and we should be assessing 
the cost and benefit of environmental 
regulations. Elevating EPA to Cabinet 
level alone does not accomplish any of 
these goals. 


NO HEALTH CARE CRISIS? 


(Ms. DELAURO asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend her re- 
marks.) 

Ms. DELAURO. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been dismayed at the tenor of the 
health care reform debate. Some oppo- 
nents of health care reform have aban- 
doned substantive debate and have 
lapsed into a state of denial: There is 
no health care crisis,“ they say. 

No health care crisis? Where have 
these people been? Who have they been 
talking to? Certainly not the same peo- 
ple I've been talking to. My office is 
flooded with calls and letters from peo- 
ple with real health care crises. Here is 
just one example: 

An elderly woman writes to me that 
her husband recently died of cancer, 
after a long illness. Before he died, he 
went through months of operations and 
chemotherapy for which the medical 
expenses were astronomical. Their in- 
surance would not cover everything. 
She writes to me: “I had nightmares 
during his illness because one does not 
know how much long-term care will be 
needed. Now I worry if or when I will 
be in that position.” 

This woman has a health care crisis. 
Her nightmares are caused by a health 
care system that is a nightmare. And, 
her nightmares are shared by 76 per- 
cent of insured Americans whose poli- 
cies have lifetime limits. The Health 
Security Act will end lifetime limits 
on coverage and will allow people to 
sleep at night without worrying that 
one accident or one illness could cost 
them their lives’ savings. 

Is there a health care crisis in Amer- 
ica? Of course there is. The question is: 
Do we have the courage to face it and 
to fix it? 


PASS THE MICA AMENDMENT 


(Mr. BOEHNER asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute.) 

Mr. BOEHNER. Mr. Speaker, my col- 
leagues, Government regulations are 
the No. 1 killer of small business. 

What are Government regulations? 
They are nothing more than unfunded 
mandates on small businesses around 
America, on local governments, State 
governments, even local schools get 
unfunded mandates from here in Wash- 
ington. An example would be the pro- 
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posed worker protection standards, 
well meaning but burdensome regula- 
tions designed to protect workers from 
the use of pesticides. 

These regulations proposed by the 
EPA would be impossible for States to 
enforce, and, yes, there is no money for 
the States to go out and enforce these 
proposed regulations. Another un- 
funded mandate. 

There is no money for farmers or 
farm organizations to go out and pro- 
tect these workers with their proposed 
regulations. Nobody is going to pay 
those costs. 

Another unfunded mandate. 

The fact is we do not have to allow 
the EPA to continue this. If we defeat 
the rule today and we can consider the 
Mica amendment, we can force the 
EPA to do risk-benefit analysis, force 
the EPA to do cost-benefit analysis, 
and then we will have an EPA that is 
worthy to be called the Environmental 
Protection Agency. 


HEALTH CARE REFORM 


(Mr. GENE GREEN of Texas asked 
and was given permission to address 
the House for 1 minute and to revise 
and extend his remarks.) 

Mr. GENE GREEN of Texas. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise today to express some 
of the concerns that the people of the 
29th Congressional District have on 
health care reform. Over the past sev- 
eral months, we have held a number of 
townhall meetings in my district to 
discuss health care reform and nearly 
everyone agrees that something needs 
to be done to reform our current sys- 
tem, but not lose the quality we have. 

First, we must provide everyone cov- 
erage; second, we must include pre- 
scription drug coverage for senior citi- 
zens; third, we must allow individuals 
to choose their own doctor. Last week 
I received a call from a constituent 
who explained that city of Houston em- 
ріоуеев had recently been put in one 
health plan and lost their choice of 
doctors. Because of this, she will have 
to repeat an entire series of medical 
tests with her new doctor at great ex- 
pense and waste of time. We cannot 
allow this to continue. 

If we pass a plan that does less than 
this the American people will not sup- 
port it. We have an opportunity to ad- 
dress the largest social problem of our 
time because we have reached a state 
of crisis. During the townhall meetings 
in my district, I discovered that health 
care is a crisis if you do not have 
health care, yet health care is only a 
problem if your neighbor doesn’t have 
health care. In Washington, it may be 
а problem, but in the real world itis a 
crisis. For the people of the 29th Dis- 
trict, our health care system is in a 
crisis and these needed reforms must 
be passed without delay. 
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VOTE DOWN THE RULE 


(Mr. HOKE asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 
minute.) 

Mr. HOKE. Mr. Speaker, Congress is 
back in session, and it is business as 
usual. 

Today we begin where we left off last 
year. We face another gag rule put to- 
gether by the esteemed Committee on 
Rules. 

Once again, we witness the blatant 
rigging of the legislative process and 
the stifling of debate. 

But what is it this time? A bipartisan 
coalition of Republican and Demo- 
cratic Members wants to offer an 
amendment to the EPA bill that would 
require a cost-benefit analysis before 
imposing any new unfunded mandates 
on State and local taxpayers. The Unit- 
ed States Senate has already passed 
this measure by a vote of 95 to 3, and 
public opinion polls indicate that 92 
percent of the American people are in 
favor of it. 

But what is the Democratic leader- 
ship’s response? No way. The amend- 
ment is out of order.“ The people's 
House will not even be permitted to 
vote on it. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge my colleagues to 
do their constituents a favor. I urge 
them to say “по” to one more expen- 
sive new bureaucracy, to say “по” to 
this heavy-handed bullying by the 
Committee on Rules. 

I urge them to vote “по” on this gag 
rule and allow the people’s House to 
work its will. 


THE INSURANCE INDUSTRY'S 
COMMERCIALS 


(Mr. STRICKLAND asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. STRICKLAND. Mr. Speaker, I 
just saw the insurance industry's latest 
commercial featuring Harry and Lou- 
ise, criticizing the President's health 
care plan. Harry frets about the Presi- 
dent’s attempt to reform our health 
care system and Louise says, Write to 
us and get information so you can tell 
Congress what you think.” 

Well, Mr. Speaker, here stands one 
Member of Congress who has gotten 
the message and knows exactly what 
he thinks about the insurance industry 
and their misleading commercials. 

Who do they think they are kidding? 
They want us to believe that the insur- 
ance industry cares about ordinary 
Americans? 

After years of skyrocketing рге- 
miums? 

After years of excluding people with 
pre-existing conditions? 

After years of cancelling policies 
when someone becomes ill? 

Mr. Speaker, when the insurance in- 
dustry talks about health care, it 
makes me sick. 
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UNFUNDED ENVIRONMENTAL 
MANDATES 


(Mr. CLINGER asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 


marks.) 

Mr. CLINGER. Mr. Speaker, State 
and local governments have high hopes 
that 1994 will bring real relief from the 
burdens of unfunded Federal mandates. 
This week our Nation’s Governors аге 
in town and the No. 1 topic of conversa- 
tion is how do we get Congress to pro- 
vide us with relief. 

It is timely then that for the first 
time we will discuss the issue of un- 
funded mandates on the floor if we con- 
sider H.R. 3425, the Department of En- 
vironmental Protection Act of 1993. 

A survey conducted by the U.S. Con- 
ference of Mayors shows that of the top 
10 unfunded Federal mandates, 8 are 
environmental. Costs to cities, which 
does not include costs to States or 
small local governments, is projected 
to be more than $50 billion over the 
next 4 years. Often these costs are sim- 
ply passed onto taxpayers. 

All of us support protection of human 
health and the environment. However, 
State and local governments are going 
bankrupt trying to implement every 
environmental regulation without any 
flexibility or fiscal support. 

I will offer an amendment to H.R. 
3425 as a first step to help State and 
local governments. My amendment di- 
rects the new Department to promote a 
strategy, consistent with environ- 
mental laws, to ease the burden of un- 
funded environmental mandates. The 
Secretary would identify areas of flexi- 
bility where it exists as well as any 
other means to assist State and local 
governments. 

Let me repeat, the amendment re- 
quires that the strategy must be con- 
sistent with environmental laws so 
that all environmental requirements 
must still be met. The strategy would 
promote effective alternatives of State 
and local governments struggling to 
comply with rigid, complex mandates 
which dictate not only what they must 
do, but also how they must do it. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge my colleagues to 
carefully examine and support this 
common sense amendment. Let us take 
a step in the right direction towards 
helping State and local government 
with these burdens. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 

A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was commu- 
nicated to the House by Mr. Edwin 
Thomas, one of his secretaries. 


О 1450 
THE HEALTH CARE CRISIS IS 
VERY SERIOUS 


(Mr. ROMERO-BARCELO asked and 
was given permission to address the 
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House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend his remarks.) a 

Mr. ROMERO-BARCELO. Mr. Speak- 
er, it does not stop to amaze me when 
I hear Members, usually on the other 
side of the aisle, say that there is not 
a health care crisis in this country. 
They are either not in contact with the 
real world and the struggle that so 
many Americans are living every sin- 
gle day or else they are simply against 
this bill because it was proposed by a 
Democratic President. 

I can think of a million examples 
that clearly demonstrate our Nation’s 
health care crisis. Actually, I can 
think of 3.6 million examples: the 
disenfranchised American citizens of 
Puerto Rico, whom I represent here in 
Congress. People like Frances, a play- 
ful 5-year-old girl from the small town 
of Florida, PR, who was recently diag- 
nosed with a brain tumor. Frances’s 
mother is divorced and supports her 
family with her $700 monthly income, 
working as a teacher in the local Head 
Start Program. As 37 million of her fol- 
low American citizens, she lacks health 
insurance, and to make matters worse, 
she lives in Puerto Rico, a territory 
where U.S. citizens do not receive 
equal treatment in the Federal health 
programs such as Medicaid. The cost of 
her surgical procedure was estimated 
to be $100,000. How in the world can 
people like Frances’s mother afford the 
health care that their sick and hurting 
children desperately need? 

I will give you a simple answer: The 
answer is the Health Security Act. 


HEALTH CARE REFORM PACKAGE 
SHOULD BE ON BUDGET 


(Mr. ALLARD asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. ALLARD. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
address an issue which is of fundamen- 
tal importance to the coming health 
care debate; keeping federally man- 
dated health care reform on-budget. 
Today Congressman TIM PENNY and I 
will introduce a bipartisan resolution 
to ensure the true costs of health care 
reform are part of the budget and can 
be reviewed annually. Before Congress 
passes any health care reform package, 
we owe it to the American people to be 
honest about what it is going to cost. 
It would be irresponsible for Congress 
to claim that the largest expansion of 
Federal entitlement spending in his- 
tory should be off-budget. Many in 
Congress and especially in our home 
districts agree. In the last week our 
resolution has grown from 35 to 124 
original cosponsors. The resolution is 
also being introduced today in the Sen- 
ate. It is time that Congress, on both 
sides of the aisle, and in both Chambers 
send the message we will not allow 
massive Federal mandates to be hidden 
off-budget. 
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ELEVATING EPA TO CABINET 
LEVEL, A NECESSARY AND WISE 
MOVE 


(Ms. MARGOLIES-MEZVINSKY 
asked and was given permission to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to re- 
vise and extend his remarks.) 

Ms. MARGOLIES-MEZVINSKY. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise today in support of H.R. 
3425, the Department of Environmental 
Protection Act [EPA]. Elevating the 
EPA to a Cabinet-level Department is a 
necessary and wise move which is long 
overdue. 

This bill takes several important 
steps that will ensure better under- 
standing of environmental programs by 
heightening awareness of the problems 
we face and improving public access to 
information relating to our environ- 
ment. This, coupled with the EPA's 
commitment to working with the busi- 
ness community, will accomplish two 
important goals: a safer, cleaner envi- 
ronment that does not jeopardize eco- 
nomic growth. 

I am proud to be an original cospon- 
sor of this legislation and I urge my 
colleagues to support placing the EPA 
where it rightly belongs—as a Cabinet- 
level Department with the muscle and 
authority to confront and continue 
tackling the many environmental chal- 
lenges we face as a nation. 


—— 


EPA SHOULD ISSUE COST-BENEFIT 
ESTIMATES 


(Mr. WALSH asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, what is 
the Democratic leadership of the House 
afraid of? Is it afraid that some meas- 
ure of reason might be incorporated 
into environmental regulations? Is it 
afraid that the $140 billion burden on 
Americans due to environmental regu- 
lations might be reduced? Are they 
afraid that American businesses might 
become more competitive in the global 
market? 

These are the questions I must ask 
myself when trying to figure out the 
reason that the Democrat controlled 
Rules Committee refuses to let House 
Members even consider an amendment 
that would require a new Department 
of Environmental Protection to issue 
cost/benefit estimates for its regula- 
tions. 

Mr. Speaker, while there are mani- 
fold documented cases of pointless en- 
vironmental regulations, and while en- 
vironmental regulations cost State and 
local governments between $30 and $40 
billion a year in unfunded mandates, 
Members are prohibited from address- 
ing this problem by yet another re- 
strictive rule. 

The rejected Mica-Thurman amend- 
ment would have answered the cries for 
regulatory relief made by the U.S. Con- 
ference of Mayors, the U.S. Chamber of 
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Commerce, the Farm Bureau, and 
other groups. But, because the Demo- 
crat leadership has so chosen, small 
businesses’ cries for relief will continue 
to go unanswered. 


GIVING CREDIT WHERE CREDIT IS 
DUE 


(Mr. MAZZOLI asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. MAZZOLI. Mr. Speaker, last 
month, along with a big swathe of 
Eastern States, Kentucky, my home 
State, was dealt a very dangerous and 
almost lethal blow by the plunging 
temperatures that reached 22 degrees 
below zero in Louisville, and severe 
snows. We had 16 inches of snow, very 
much unusual in this century. 

As we so often find out, and have 
seen in Los Angeles, the very worst 
times brings out the very best in peo- 
ple. So to that extent, I would like to 
pay tribute today to the people at 
home and the organizations and groups 
which really distinguished themselves 
in the middle of all that weather prob- 
lem. 

I cite specifically the employees of 
the Louisville Gas & Electric Co. and 
the Louisville Water Co., whose em- 
ployees had to report to duty in the 
middle of the storm. The employees of 
the city of Louisville and the county of 
Jefferson, the Louisville Police, the 
county police, the Louisville Division 
of Fire, as well as the volunteer fire de- 
partments. 

Mr. Speaker, it is not likely that we 
will see many opportunities for these 
people to get the public notoriety that 
they deserve, but I would like to bring 
to everyone’s attention the outstand- 
ing performance by these good people 
under those adverse conditions. 


WHITEWATER HEARINGS 


(Mr. DOOLITTLE asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. Mr. Speaker, yes- 
terday, the chairman of the House 
Banking Committee, in answer to the 
question, Will hearings be held on the 
Madison Guaranty Saving And Loan af- 
fair?” replied, “Үев, they will.” 

That was the first good bit of news 
we have heard so far on this issue. Un- 
fortunately, it was a short-lived mo- 
ment. Later in the day, the chairman 
retracted his statement. 

Obviously, the Democrat leadership 
and the White House would rather keep 
the chairman off this case. 

We all know and respect the inves- 
tigative abilities and dogged deter- 
mination of the Banking Committee 
chairman, the distinguished gentleman 
from Texas. 

It seems to me that the Madison 
Guaranty Savings and Loan is a wor- 
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thy subject to investigate. It had many 
ties to powerful politicians, it engaged 
in many questionable activities, and it 
cost the taxpayers a great deal of 
money. 

It is a shame that the chairman 
changed his mind on Madison. We need 
to have the Congress look into this 
matter for the good of the American 
taxpayer. 


EPA: A SEAT AT THE CABINET 
TABLE 


(Ms. FURSE asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend her re- 
marks.) 

Ms. FURSE. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
strong support H.R. 3425. The United 
States is the only industrialized coun- 
try that fails to provide the environ- 
ment a seat at the Cabinet table. The 
environment is the one thing that 
binds together every single human 
being on this planet. We all rely on the 
environment for the air we breathe, the 
water we drink, the food we eat. A 
healthy environment is not a luxury or 
a special interest; a healthy environ- 
ment is a prerequisite for national se- 
curity, for public health, and for a vi- 
brant economy. It is paramount that 
we ensure that the natural resources 
upon which we depend for our suste- 
nance and livelihoods are not degraded 
by overexploitation or pollution. As 
such, Americans deserve to have a Sec- 
retary of the Environment advising 
their President at Cabinet-level meet- 
ings, representing the United States in 
international environmental agree- 
ments, and ensuring that environ- 
mental concerns are considered on par 
with other issues, such as commerce 
and defense, covered by other Cabinet 
departments. 

H.R. 3425 does not create more gov- 
ernment; it cleans up existing govern- 
ment. The bill corrects management 
shortcomings in the EPA by, among 
other things, requiring the develop- 
ment of a strategic business plan and 
disallowing frivolous contracting ex- 
penses. It will save American taxpayers 
millions of dollars and greatly improve 
the Department's effectiveness in pro- 
tecting environmental and public 
health. 

The rule for debate of H.R. 3425 is a 
fair, balanced, and bipartisan rule. The 
intent of this legislation is to make 
needed structural changes to the EPA; 
not environmental policy. The Rules 
Committee was consistent and fair in 
accepting nine germane amendments 
and they are from both sides. The rule 
does not pass judgment on the merit of 
any policy issues. It merely recognizes 
that H.R. 3425 is not the appropriate 
forum to debate them. 

I am proud to be a cosponsor of H.R. 
3425. Let us not impede the enactment 
of this important bill by arguing over a 
fair rule. I urge you to vote in favor of 
H.R. 3425 and its rule. 
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JUMP-START CONGRESSIONAL 
REFORM 


(Mr. BARRETT of Nebraska asked 
and was given permission to address 
the House for 1 minute and to revise 
and extend his remarks.) 

Mr. BARRETT of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, I hope your recent comments 
about bringing a congressional reform 
bill to the floor this spring, truly re- 
flect a commitment to jump starting 
our reform efforts. 

The recommendations from the Joint 
Committee on the Organization of Con- 

are very basic, obvious reforms, 
like having Congress comply with the 
laws we pass. They should receive 
broad, bipartisan support. 

But if we are going to make real 
changes around here, then those rec- 
ommendations must only be our start- 
ing point, and start we must. 

We should have the chance to openly 
debate the additional, and very signifi- 
cant proposals for change, upon which 
the Joint Committee could not agree. 
Those include such basics as improving 
the ratio of Democrats to Republicans 
on committees and committee staff, 
the elimination of proxy voting, and 
limiting committee chairs to 3 terms; 
to name but a few. 

Just as I read your comments in the 
press about the year’s schedule, I read 
of your desire to improve the image of 
Congress. It is obvious, Mr. Speaker, 
where to start. Let us clean up our act 
first, and as soon as possible. 


П 1500 


SUPPORT URGED FOR RULE ОМ 
EPA CABINET ELEVATION BILL 


(Mr. RICHARDSON asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute, and to revise and extend 
his remarks, and include extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
most important vote today on the EPA 
issue is to vote on the rule, and the bi- 
partisan environmental group, the 
League of Conservation Voters, has 
sent every Member a letter stating 
that this vote will be used in its envi- 
ronmental scorecard. 

Mr. Speaker, elevating the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency to Cabinet 
status is long overdue. The United 
States was the only industrialized na- 
tion to participate in the 1992 Rio Sum- 
mit that did not have ministerial-level 
representation. If the United States 
wants to maintain its leadership posi- 
tion in world markets for exporting en- 
vironmental technologies, and improv- 
ing environmental quality around the 
globe, the Administrator of the EPA 
must be viewed as representing the 
President and the United States of 
America on par with the Cabinet mem- 
bers of our trading partners and part- 
ners in global environmental improve- 
ment. Elevating EPA to the Depart- 
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ment of Environmental Protection will 
create a level-global playing field for 
developing national and international 
environmental policies. The rest of the 
world is looking to the United States 
to lead the way in improving environ- 
mental quality at home and abroad. A 
vote for H.R. 3425 is an important first 
step at building the U.S. leadership 
role in this vital area. 

Mr. Speaker, I include herewith the 
letter to which I referred from the 
League of Conservation Voters bearing 
today’s date: 

LEAGUE OF CONSERVATION VOTERS, 
February 2, 1994. 
REPRESENTATIVE, 
House of Representatives, Washington, DC. 
Re: H.R. 3425, EPA Cabinet elevation bill, 
support the rule. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE: Since 1970, the 
League of Conservation Voters (LCV) has 
served as the bipartisan, political arm of the 
national environmental community. Each 
year LCV publishes the National Environ- 
mental Scorecard, which details the voting 
records and actions of Members of Congress 
on environmental legislation. The Scorecard 
is distributed to LCV members and con- 
cerned voters nationwide. 

On behalf of LCV, we urge you to support 
the rule on H.R. 3425, the Department of En- 
vironmental Protection Act, introduced by 
Representatives Conyers (р-МІ) and Boeh- 
lert (R-NY). Proponents of anti-environ- 
mental amendments are seeking to defeat 
the rule on the EPA Cabinet Elevation bill 
to permit far-ranging policy amendments be- 
yond the organizational nature of this bill. 
Anti-environmental policies promoted as 
amendments, however, will swiftly derail the 
bipartisan effort to elevate EPA to cabinet 
status. 

H.R. 3425 is an organizational bill which 
does not address policy issues. The Rules 
Committee has crafted a fair rule that en- 
sures that this bill deals only with organiza- 
tional issues, not controversial anti-environ- 
ment measures that would prevent the cabi- 
net elevation of EPA. 

LCV is especially concerned about harmful 
amendments in three areas: cost-benefit or 
risk assessment, takings.“ and “unfunded 
federal mandates.” Cost-benefit or risk as- 
sessment amendments require EPA to con- 
duct detailed studies of the risks addressed 
by a promulgated rule compared to all other 
risks faced by the public. Cost-benefit 
amendments are burdensome, unnecessary, 
and attempt to apply a “опе size fits all” ap- 
proach to specific environmental problems. 
The end result is to undercut EPA's ability 
to protect the health and safety of the Amer- 
ican people. 

A second threat which faces the EPA Cabi- 
net bill is a takings amendment. State and 
Federal constitutions already protect prop- 
erty owners by requiring compensation when 
a court finds, on a case by case basis, that 
the government has taken“ private prop- 
erty. Takings bills would create a massive 
bureaucracy and mandate diversion of scarce 
taxpayer dollars to meaningless analyses or 
unnecessary payments. 

Lastly, the issue of unfunded federal man- 
dates may be raised as part of the debate on 
this bill. Unfunded federal mandates should 
not become an excuse to roll back important 
environmental, health, and labor laws. The 
problem is not only a lack of money, but also 
poor funding priorities and policies. Policies 
that establish the polluter-pays“ principle, 
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and reduce anti-environmental subsidies, сап 
ensure that needed federal funds needed are 
raised without budget shocks. 

In summary, LCV urges Members to sup- 
port the rule on the EPA Cabinet bill. LCV's 
Political Committee will almost certainly 
consider including a vote on the rule on H.R. 
3425 and any other weakening amendments 
allowed under the rule when compiling its 
1994 Scorecard. 

Thank you for your consideration of this 
issue. If you need more information, please 
call Betsy Loyless in my office. 

Sincerely, 
JIM MADDY, 
President. 


—— —— 


HOSPITAL MERGER ІМ NEW НАМР- 
SHIRE SETS AN ENCOURAGING 
PATTERN 


(Mr. ZELIFF asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. ZELIFF. Mr. Speaker, as we are 
now full swing into the health care de- 
bate, I want to share with my col- 
leagues a success story from my home 
State of New Hampshire. 

The two largest hospitals in Man- 
chester, NH, have just completed a 
long and hard trek through Depart- 
ment of Justice bureaucracy to receive 
permission to merge their two hos- 
pitals into one. After spending over $1 
million in legal fees, the Elliot Hos- 
pital and the Catholic Medical Center 
will now combine to become one of the 
most cost-effective and technologically 
advanced facilities in the country. 

But most importantly, the people of 
southern New Hampshire will benefit. 
The two hospitals, a mere 3 miles 
apart, will now eliminate duplication 
of services such as separate MRI ma- 
chines, they will streamline adminis- 
tration, and improve outcomes. Cur- 
rent estimates put savings at over $150 
million in the first 10 years. 

My colleagues should take note of 
this accomplishment, and should sup- 
port efforts to allow these types of 
mergers to go forward. 

Antitrust reform needs to be a major 
part of any health care reform pack- 
age. The ones who will benefit the most 
are the citizens of America. 


INVESTMENTS IN OUR FUTURE: 
WHERE ARE OUR PRIORITIES? 


(Ms. EDDIE BERNICE JOHNSON of 
Texas asked and was given permission 
to address the House for 1 minute and 
to revise and extend her remarks.) 

Ms. EDDIE BERNICE JOHNSON of 
Texas. Mr. Speaker, yesterday Ameri- 
ca’s future suffered a significant set- 
back. 

The Clinton administration’s pro- 
posal to restructure the Chapter 1 
funding formula was rejected in sub- 
committee by a number of my col- 
leagues. 

The single largest Federal edu- 
cational program, chapter 1 was origi- 
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nally designed as a supplemental re- 
source for the poorest of this Nation’s 
poor children. 

The Clinton plan merely con- 
centrated our very scarce resources to 
where the need is the greatest, in areas 
with the highest population concentra- 
tions of low-income children. 

Who are these children? These are 
the children whose family incomes fall 
below $10,000 a year; these children are 
most likely to live with a single par- 
ent; rural or urban, these children are 
most likely to drop out of school. 

It was the intent of President Lyn- 
don Baines Johnson that this program 
would target its resources to those who 
needed it most. 

In my district, 49 schools, with stu- 
dent populations from impoverished 
families in excess of 50 percent receive 
no chapter 1 funds. 

Nationwide 90 percent of all school 
districts receive Chapter 1 assistance 
regardless of how wealthy the district 
may be. 

I raise the concern about the defeat 
of the Clinton administration proposal 
because in a time when we are told to 
tighten our belts and pinch every 
penny, we can afford to spend $22 bil- 
lion on a crime package that builds 
more prisons. 

I’m not opposed to cracking down on 
crime and eliminating violence in this 
country but I’ve always believed that 
education and job training are the best 
crime fighters around. 

Helping children to excel in school, 
teaching them that they have a value 
in society, and that society values 
them is the best investment we can 
make. 

I hope my colleagues agree with me 
on this issue and urge them to reflect 
carefully as they continue their work 
in developing a new formula. 

I yield the balance of my time. 


TODAY MARKS THE GROUNDHOG’S 
SHADOW AND THE SHADOW OF 
REGULATORY REFORM 


(Mr. MICA asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. MICA. Mr. Speaker, this morning 
in Punxsutawney, PA, a groundhog 
poked its head out of its hole, saw his 
shadow, and quickly hid for 6 more 
weeks of winter. 

Today my colleagues in Congress will 
rear their heads out of their offices to 
find the shadow of regulatory reform at 
their doorstep. As we debate the EPA 
elevation bill, will they duck the issue 
and slide back into their foxholes? Will 
you, my colleagues, let a little light 
shine on the issue of risk assessment 
and allow debate on this important 
issue in the House of Representatives? 
Or will you dart back into the darkness 
and cast a long shadow over the States, 
cities, businesses, agriculture, and in- 
dustry? 
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Vote today to end the cold winter at 
EPA. Vote today to defeat the rule. 
Vote today to lift the shadow of Gov- 
ernment at EPA and bring a little sun- 
shine into the process. 


A CALL FOR ACTION IN TRADE 
TALKS WITH JAPAN 


(Mr. LEVIN asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 
minute.) 

Mr. LEVIN. Mr. Speaker, the United 
States trade deficit with Japan re- 
mains at $50 billion. Foreign invest- 
ment in Japan remains very low. Im- 
port penetration into the United States 
is 30 percent, in Europe it is 15 percent, 
and in Japan it is only 3 percent. 

We have tried the so-called MOSS 
talks, and then SII. We do not need an- 
other acronym; we need action. 

In the so-called framework negotia- 
tions, our negotiators are now in 
Japan. We say here today, for all to 
hear, that we stand behind them. What 
is needed is results. The time for talk 
if over. Let us get busy and do it before 
the distinguished Prime Minister from 
Japan comes to the United States. 


THE EMERGENCY APPROPRIATION 
AND THE UNITED NATIONS 


(Mr. GILMAN asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. GILMAN. Mr. Speaker, the House 
is preparing to take up an emergency 
appropriations bill to fund the costs of 
the earthquake that devastated Los 
Angeles last month. Tucked away in 
the emergency bill is $1,200,000,000 to 
reimburse the Defense Department for 
unforeseen costs it has incurred while 
participating in U.N. peacekeeping op- 
erations, primarily in Somalia. 

Congress must provide this reim- 
bursement. But, this latest installment 
for the failed Somalia operation is an- 
other reason why some discipline must 
be brought to U.N. peace operations, 
which have been proliferating relent- 
lessly. 

Because American taxpayers foot 
nearly one-third of the cost of these op- 
erations, I have joined with my good 
friend and colleague on the Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee, the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. HYDE], in introducing the 
Peace Powers Act of 1994. 

The legislation will give Congress a 
role in the approval of future U.N. 
peace missions. Accordingly, I invite 
our colleagues to cosponsor and sup- 
port this bill. 


IN SUPPORT OF THE RULE ON THE 
EPA BILL 


(Mr. CONYERS asked and was given 
permission to address the house for 1 
minute, and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 
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Мг. CONYERS. Мг. Speaker, I chair 
the committee that brings the EPA 
bill, H.R. 3425, to the floor, and I am 
very proud of it. I would like to make 
a couple of points here that may have 
been unobserved until now. 

First of all, there is a rule with nine 
amendments that provide for all kinds 
of changes in the bill. It is a very 
democratic and open rule, and so I am 
hoping that there will not be any criti- 
cism against a bill with that many pro- 
visions. 

The second thing that should be 
known is that this bill contains within 
it a provision for the Office of Risk As- 
sessment. I repeat, the bill contains a 
provision for the Office of Risk Assess- 
ment. 
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Мг. Speaker, in addition, it contains 
provisions on unfunded mandates; that 
is, unfunded mandates are in the bill, 
in addition to new controls on waste 
and abuse. 

Finally, one should know that the 
administration strongly supports the 
rule and the bill. The Vice President 
was up on the Hill within the last 2 
hours. 

Mr. Speaker, we are hoping that we 
will do what every other industrialized 
nation has done, which is elevate the 
Environmental Administrator to Cabi- 
net status. 


———— 


VOTE “МО” ОМ RULE ON EPA 
CABINET STATUS BILL 


(Mr. GRAMS asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. GRAMS. Mr. Speaker, it is no 
wonder they call the U.S. Senate the 
world’s greatest deliberative body, be- 
cause all too often here in the House 
the leadership will not even allow 
pressing issues to be discussed, let 
alone voted on. 

Choking off debate this time is the 
Rules Committee, which won’t allow 
risk assessment and cost analysis 
amendments to H.R. 3425, the EPA cab- 
inet-level bill, claiming they are not 
germane. 

Not germane, they say. Not relevant, 
they say. Not pertinent, they say. 

Well, since when has accountability 
to the American taxpayer not been rel- 
evant? Since when has conducting a 
risk assessment study before imposing 
more oppressive regulations on the 
public not been pertinent? Since when 
does this body ignore 94 percent of the 
American people who think the Gov- 
ernment should conduct benefit-cost 
analyses on proposed environmental 
regulations? Not germane, you say? 
The truth is otherwise. 

Last year, with broad bipartisan sup- 
port, we added an economic impact as- 
sessment amendment to the research 
and development portion of the EPA fi- 
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nancing bill. A benefit-cost component 
was wise then, and it is certainly wise 
today 


If you support open debate, account- 
ability to the taxpayer, and sound 
science and risk analysis, vote “по” on 
the rule on H.R. 3425. 


EPA PROTECTS AMERICANS 


(Mr. WASHINGTON asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. WASHINGTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
am happy to follow the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. GRAMS], whose office is 
next to mine over in the Longworth 
Building, because he talked about 
something I want to talk about, and 
that is the rule and the bill that we are 
going to vote on today, and what is 
cost-benefit analysis as it relates to 
the environment. 

Mr. Speaker, is there a cost-benefit 
when you have dirty water and dirty 
air, and our children cannot live and 
breathe? I think not. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill has enough in 
it already. I think Members who are 
going to vote for the bill on final pas- 
sage, but hide behind these gutting 
amendments, ought to come out from 
behind them and have the courage, 
that if they are opposed to EPA, then 
they ought to, by God, just vote 
against EPA. Do not try to hide behind 
this so-called risk assessment and cost- 
benefit analysis. 

Mr. Speaker, one final thing: when 
people talk about risk assessment and 
they talk about cost-benefit analysis, I 
want them to remember one incident. 
The beginning of cost-benefit analysis 
is when the Ford Pinto automobile and 
the Ford manufacturer knew that the 
gas tank, upon a rear-end collision, 
would explode. But they decided, based 
on cost-benefit analysis, that it was 
cheaper to go ahead and pay for the 
people who would die in a fiery death 
in an automobile accident than it was 
to recall all the vehicles and replace 
the part. 

Mr. Speaker, we do not want that to 
happen to our environment. 


———— 


EPA UNFUNDED MANDATES 


(Mr. CASTLE asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. CASTLE. Mr. Speaker, all over 
America today there are Governors and 
county officials and mayors who are 
making their decisions as to how to 
fund their budgets. Generally they are 
going to start by looking at what the 
Federal Government tells them they 
have to do, be it Medicaid, or whatever 
it may be. 

Clearly in the area of the environ- 
ment they run into many unfunded 
mandates, which we have heard a lot of 
discussion of here today. 
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Mr. Speaker, there is an amendment 
which is introduced by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania (Мг. CLINGER] that 
is made part of the rule which will 
come before us which will address this 
problem. The amendment would re- 
quire the EPA to develop and imple- 
ment a strategy to relieve the burdens 
of unfunded environmental mandates 
on State and local governments, and it 
would encourage the EPA to be flexi- 
ble, so that environmental goals can be 
achieved while lessening economic im- 
pact. It does not oppose strong, effec- 
tive environmental laws or standards. 
It is supported by the National Con- 
ference of State Legislatures, the Na- 
tional Association of Towns and Town- 
ships, the National Association of 
Counties, and probably any local offi- 
cial out there who understands what a 
burden this is. 

Mr. Speaker, as an example, in Mid- 
land, MI, they spent over $250,000 over 
the past 3 years to remove petroleum- 
contaminated soil so that an asphalt 
parking lot could be put on top of the 
dirt. Asphalt, of course, is a petroleum 
product. 

Mr. Speaker, in Garden City, MI, in 
the Safe Drinking Water Act, they 
spent over $24,000 to test for 43 pes- 
ticides which are not there. 

Mr. Speaker, the time has come for 
us to do something about this. I hope 
we will all support the amendment to 
the EPA elevation bill today. 


TIME TO DEMONSTRATE COMMIT- 
MENT TO ENVIRONMENTAL PRO- 
TECTION 


(Mr. HAMBURG ask and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. HAMBURG. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in strong support of the rule of H.R. 
3425. It is a fair rule which allows ger- 
mane amendments. 

This rule disallows nongermane 
amendments which would have re- 
quired risk assessment analysis of all 
EPA regulations or addressed com- 
pensations for so-called takings of pri- 
vate property resulting from EPA ac- 
tions. These are issues worthy of de- 
bate, however this bill is not the proper 
forum for that debate. 

H.R. 3425 focuses only on the ele- 
vation, reorganization, and manage- 
ment of EPA. Modifications to the bill 
triggering major revisions in environ- 
mental policy could also affect vital 
statutes which fall within the jurisdic- 
tion of other committees. Potential 
changes of this magnitude warrant 
careful consideration in those commit- 
tees. 

It is time to demonstrate our com- 
mitment to environmental protection 
both locally and globally. Passage of 
H.R. 3425 will finally give environ- 
mental protection the stature it de- 
serves. I urge my colleagues to vote yes 
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on the rule so we can pass H.R. 3425 and 
end 5 years of debate on this issue. 


SHOW AMERICAN PEOPLE 
CLINTON HEALTH CARE PLAN 


(Mr. BACHUS of Alabama asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend his remarks.) 

Mr. BACHUS of Alabama. Mr. Speak- 
er, President Clinton has called for a 
new openness in Government, but that 
does not square with the fact that the 
American people are being required to 
pay $45 to get a copy of the Clinton 
health plan. 

On the other hand, anyone can call 
the House document room at 202-225- 
3456 and get a copy of the Republican 
plan for free, or, the Cooper-Grandy 
plan, for free, or, the Thomas plan, for 
free. Absolutely free. But $45 if you 
want the Clinton plan. 

Mr. Speaker, last week I wrote to the 
majority leader and I asked him, in 
fairness to the American people, in- 
struct the House document room to 
also provide a copy of H.R. 3600 to the 
American people, for free. 

Today, I renew my call. 

Mr. Speaker, we will consider many 
important issues this year, but none 
are more important than health care 
reform. 

Mr. Speaker, the American people de- 
serve to know what we are voting on. 
Let them see the plan. 


A NATIONAL COMMITMENT TO 
ENVIRONMENTAL CONCERNS 


(Ms. ESHOO asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend her re- 
marks.) 

Ms. ESHOO. Mr. Speaker, I rise today 
in strong support of H.R. 3425, which 
elevates the Environmental Protection 
Agency to Cabinet-level status, and in 
support of the recommended rule. 

It is time to demonstrate in a tan- 
gible way our commitment to our Na- 
tion’s environment by giving it the 
same institutional support and priority 
as our country’s commerce and energy 
needs, and other issues receiving Cabi- 
net-level support. 

Today, we not only have the oppor- 
tunity to elevate the EPA’s impor- 
tance, we have the chance to correct 
serious management problems at EPA 
that have hindered the Agency in ful- 
filling its mission. 

Mr. Speaker, the only way the nec- 
essary changes will be made is to stick 
to the issue at hand—EPA’s efficiency 
and reorganization. 

Let us not confuse the debate with 
specific issues of environmental policy, 
which have their place and time but 
not with respect to the issue of elevat- 
ing the EPA to the President’s Cabinet. 

The recommended rule keeps this bill 
clean and is our best hope for passage. 
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I ask my colleagues to support this 
rule, support this bill, and end 5 years 
of gridlock on this critical issue. 


TRIBUTE TO STEVEN BUGNER: 
WINNER OF HORATIO ALGER NA- 
TIONAL SCHOLARSHIP 


(Mr. MACHTLEY asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. MACHTLEY. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
today to pay special tribute to a very 
remarkable young man in my district, 
Steven Bugner. 

Steven ranked twentieth in his class 
of 211 at North Providence High 
School. Classmates of his are in the 
gallery today. He is a member of the 
National Honor Society, he plays the 
trumpet in the band, and he is planning 
on attending Providence College in the 
fall. This is a typical profile of some- 
one of achievement, until you consider 
that Steven is blind. 

In the eighth grade, Steven lost his 
vision. A brain tumor was discovered. 
And, while, thankfully, it was removed, 
as a result, he no longer could see. 

Rather than to succumb to this trag- 
edy, Steven demonstrated uncharac- 
teristic strength of character and a 
will to triumph in the face of adver- 
sity. 

Rather than retreat from an active 
life, Steven has continued to thrive and 
to excel. 

Mr. Speaker, it is a fitting tribute to 
his accomplishments that he has re- 
cently been awarded a $5,000 scholar- 
ship from the Horatio Alger Associa- 
tion of Distinguished Americans, 

Now, at 18, Steven is a leader of his 
peers, and an inspiration to us all. 

Mr. Speaker, Seneca said, Great 
people rejoice in adversity, just as 
brave soldiers triumph in маг.” We all 
join in congratulating Steven on his 
life of inspiration, and wish him the 
very finest in life. 


ä 
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ANNOUNCEMENT BY THE SPEAKER 
PRO TEMPORE 
The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
DURBIN). The Chair would remind Mem- 
bers that the rules preclude references 
to people in the gallery. 


IN SUPPORT OF EPA CABINET 
LEVEL STATUS 


(Mr. HINCHEY asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. HINCHEY. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to support EPA for elevation to 
Cabinet status. 

The bipartisan support for this bill is 
a strong indicator of the Congress’ be- 
lief that EPA needs to be part of the 
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Cabinet. EPA will become a formal 
part of the President's inner circle—his 
Cabinet—the place where this coun- 
try’s public policy decisions are made. 

The Congress has recognized the im- 
portance of the environment to our 
citizens by enacting 12 major pieces of 
environmental legislation in the past 
20 years, and given EPA responsibility 
for many other smaller statutes. Our 
enactment of these laws is a reflection 
of the value our citizens place on the 
environment, and on the health of 
their children and their national herit- 


But we now know that environ- 
mental issues don’t always receive the 
attention that our public demands be- 
cause EPA has not always been present 
when national issues are decided at the 
White House. This bill will assure that 
EPA is always in that room and part of 
those policy discussions because they 
will be a formal member of the Cabi- 
net, an equal to other Cabinet depart- 
ments who have jurisdiction over the 
very areas that EPA regulates. 

We should not shirk from our respon- 
sibility to place EPA at a level of Gov- 
ernment where its statutory respon- 
sibilities show that it belongs, and 
where it can operate in the best inter- 
ests of the Government, and that na- 
tional interest. The environment is not 
a passing fad—it is an integral part of 
who we are as Americans—and it 
should be an integral part of the way 
this Government operates. 


A CALL FOR REAL REFORM 


(Mr. HORN asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. HORN. Mr. Speaker, last year 
was supposed to be the “Year of Re- 
form.” Again and again, we heard 
promises that “Reform Week is com- 
ing.” November was even called Re- 
form Month.” But campaign reform did 
not pass. The leadership forced an 
empty shell of reform through the 
House. After the President had prom- 
ised in the 1992 campaign to fight the 
undue influence of Political Action 
Committees [PAC's], he gave up the 
fight and the result is that not one 
dime less is to be spent by the political 
action committees to elect Members. 

Now is the time to see what the lead- 
ership really meant by reform. Where 
is the conference committee? Where is 
the campaign reform bill? Those of us 
who are serious about reform want to 
see what the Democratic leadership of 
the House and Senate honestly sup- 
port. Where is the ban on the corrupt 
influence of PAC money? Where is the 
ban on soft money? Where is the limit 
on donations by the big spenders from 
outside the district? 

Mr. Speaker, schedule the conference 
committee now. Then we can move be- 
yond the charade of reform of H.R. 3 
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onto а bipartisan agreement with real 
limits on the out-of-control campaign 
finance system. Million-dollar House 
campaigns should end now. The Amer- 
ican people demand it. Most of the 
freshmen demand it. Hold conference 
committee meetings now. 


RULE FOR H.R. 3425, ENVIRON- 
MENTAL PROTECTION AGENCY 
CABINET STATUS 


(Ms. VELAZQUEZ asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute.) 

Ms. VELAZQUEZ. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in support of H.R. 3425, which elevates 
the Environmental Protection Agency 
to Cabinet level status. This idea has 
been with us for years and it is about 
time we gave environmental protection 
its due status and attention. 

The rule before us today allows for 
nine amendments. I commend the 
Rules Committee for its fairness іп al- 
lowing Members to bring these propos- 
als to the floor. However, I urge my 
colleagues to review them carefully 
and oppose any amendments that se- 
verely weaken this historic legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill will give the 
EPA the muscle to improve our envi- 
ronment for future generations. Also, 
the bill begins to focus Federal atten- 
tion on the distressing problem of a 
disproportionate environmental burden 
on communities of color. Again, I urge 
my colleagues to support the rule and 
final passage of H.R. 3425. 


TV VIOLENCE 


(Mr. DICKEY asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute.) 

Mr. DICKEY. Mr. Speaker, television 
allows violence to enter our home and 
permeate our lives and the lives of our 
children. 

There are 1,845 individual acts of 
televised violence in a single day. 

In 1980, children’s television pro- 
grams included 18.6 acts of violence per 
hour. In 1990, children’s television pro- 
grams included 26.4 violent acts per 
hour. 

It is estimated that average children 
will witness 8,000 murders and 100,000 
acts of violent before they reach the 
age of 12. 

I support Мг. MARKEy’s bill, H.R. 
2888, which gives parents the tools to 
stop violent programs from being 
viewed by children. 

H.R. 2888 is a balanced measure 
which does not infringe on first amend- 
ment rights, but instead gives parents 
the necessary tool to turn off the vio- 
lence and control their children's TV 
habits by programming the remote 
controls. 

H.R. 2888 places the responsibility of 
raising children in the hands of the 
parents and not in the hands of the 
Federal Government and people who 
are choosing what to broadcast. 
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While reducing the amount of vio- 
lence on television is not the only 
symptom of the Nation’s violent crime 
epidemic that needs to be cured, it is 
certainly a good place to start. 

I urge my colleagues to join us in co- 
sponsoring H.R. 2888. 


WELFARE KINGS 


(Mr. OWENS asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. OWENS. Mr. Speaker, there have 
been some loud cries for special pros- 
ecutors and special investigations and 
hearings by Congress, and I am all in 
favor of that, whenever large amounts 
of money are involved. But let us not 
just have these diversionary investiga- 
tions. Let us really investigate where 
the big money is. 

I call to the attention of my col- 
leagues, and to the attention of all the 
taxpayers in America, the front page of 
the January 28 issue of the Washington 
Post. The Washington Post exposes the 
welfare kings in the farm industry. It 
talks about the Farmers Home Admin- 
istration, which, in the past 5 years, 
the FmHA has written off as 
uncollectible $11.5 billion in loans. I did 
not say million,“ I said $11.5 billion in 
loans. But the agency is not finished 
giving away money yet. 

It has another $5 billion in loans and 
bad debts that it intends to give away. 
That is our taxpayers’ money, given 
away to people who call themselves 
farmers. Many of them are not farmers 
at all. They are millionaires. One has а 
net worth of $121 million. 

George W. Nickel, Jr., has $17.6 mil- 
lion in delinquent loans. there are oth- 
ers. Warren G. Carter, overdue on $13 
million in loans; Bill Restefano, over- 
due $1.2 million in back payments; $16.5 
billion already given away of taxpayer 
money to the welfare kings of America. 


ARE TARIFFS REALLY LOWERED? 


(Mrs. BENTLEY asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend her re- 
marks.) 

Mrs. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, now 
the real truth about the just completed 
Uruguay round of the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade, known as 
GATT, is coming out. Citing the 
GATT, Canadian authorities plan to 
impose tariffs up to 351 percent on cer- 
tain basic farm products from the Unit- 
ed States across the border. 

According to the Journal of Com- 
merce, Canada claims that the author- 
ity for such astronomical tariffs is pro- 
vided by the recently negotiated GATT 
and not the Canadian Free Trade 
Agreement, CFTA. 

These sky high tariffs would only be 
reduced by 15 to 36 percent over a 6- 
year period. This means that tariffs of 
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299 percent on imported butter, 245 per- 
cent on imported cheese, and 238 per- 
cent on imported chicken would be in 
effect at the end of the 6-year period, 
by the year 2001. Government officials 
in this country repeatedly have assured 
each congressional office that CFTA, 
NAFTA, and GATT would lower tariffs. 

Now we learn the truth. In many in- 
stances tariffs are being raised. 

Our friendly neighbors are using the 
agreement to gouge U.S. business. Who 
else will gouge American business by 
resorting to GATT’s cover? 


EPA TO CABINET 


(Mr. LEWIS of Georgia asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. LEWIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
I rise today to express my support for 
H.R. 3425, giving cabinet-level status to 
the EPA. This legislation is long over- 
due. It recognizes the importance of 
protecting out environment and places 
environmental protection on equal 
footing with energy, education, hous- 
ing, and transportation. 

This bill will do more than just 
change the status of EPA. It will cre- 
ate an Office of Environmental Justice. 
This will ensure that all of us know 
what is in the air we breathe, what is 
in the water we drink, and what is in 
the food we eat. 

Mr. Speaker, the time has come, the 
time is now. We are long overdue in our 
responsibility to the environment. We 
have an opportunity here today to do 
what is right, to give cabinet-level sta- 
tus to the EPA. 

Support the rule on H.R. 3425, sup- 
port this bill on final passage. 

Let us do this and leave this world a 
little greener and a little cleaner for 
unborn generations. 


—— 
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LEGISLATION REGARDING CHANG- 
ING THE COMPUTATION OF CPI 


(Mr. SMITH of Michigan asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend his remarks.) 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, today I am dropping in a bill to 
change the way the CPI is computed 
for Government payouts. The 
Consumer Price Index, CPI, is probably 
the most widely used measure of infla- 
tion. A number of Federal Government 
programs are tied to these increases in 
CPI, such as Social Security benefits, 
the personal income tax rate, Govern- 
ment retiree payments, many wages, 
and State and local government pay- 
outs as well. 

The problem is that a 1-percent in- 
crease in the CPI results in a $5 billion 
additional cost to the Federal Govern- 
ment the first year. The CBO estimates 
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that with compounding and the in- 
creased number of recipients the addi- 
tional cost would be over $100 billion in 
the 5 years of our budget proposal. 

The bill that I am introducing takes 
alcohol and tobacco products out of the 
so-called market basket of goods that 
is used to calculate the Consumer Price 
Index. 

From my discussion with the U.S. 
Department of Labor, Congressional 
Budget Office, and Congressional Re- 
search Service, it is estimated that a 75 
cent increase in the cigarette tax 
would increase the Consumer Price 
Index [CPI] by 0.7 percent, and thus, in- 
crease Federal Government COLA pay- 
ments by $3 to $4 billion the first year. 
The cost to State and local govern- 
ments would be equally significant. 

The Government should not increase 
Government payments to individuals 
as a result of rising prices for a product 
that may be harmful, and is not used 
by most of those individuals having 
their benefits increased. It is estimated 
that 12 percent of retirees use tobacco. 
But the fact is that cigarettes and al- 
cohol continue to be a substantial fac- 
tor in the market basket of goods that 
makes up the CPI used to calculate 
cost-of-living-adjustments [COLA’s]. 

Currently tobacco and alcohol prod- 
ucts make up over 4 percent of the 
CPI-W used to increase Government 
payment programs. This creates a sep- 
arate inflation index that does not in- 
clude tobacco or alcohol products ІСРІ- 
G], to be used by the Government for 
increasing COLA's. 

This legislation keeps spending down, 
saving billions annually, and prevents 
а windfall increase for recipients of 
Federal benefits. 


IN SUPPORT OF LEGISLATION TO 
ELEVATE THE EPA TO CABINET 
LEVEL STATUS 


(Mr. BARCA of Wisconsin asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend his remarks.) 

Mr. BARCA of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, I rise today to strongly support ele- 
vating the EPA to a Cabinet level sta- 
tus. The time has come to prioritize 
clean air and clean water for future 
generations. We must remember that 
we have an obligation to be good stew- 
ards of this Earth, but also, Mr. Speak- 
er, in this day and age we must be good 
fiscal stewards. 

As a member of Unfunded Mandates 
Caucus, it is my hope we will strongly 
support the measure to require the 
EPA to develop a strategy to ease the 
unfunded mandates places upon our 
State and local governments. 

Mr. Speaker, hopefully we will soon 
pass a very strong bill, a bill that is fis- 
cally responsible and is environ- 
mentally responsible. 
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HEALTH CARE PROBLEMS CAUSED 
BY TOO MUCH GOVERNMENT, 
NOT TOO LITTLE 


(Mr. DUNCAN asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks and to include extraneous mat- 
ter.) 

Mr. DUNCAN. Mr. Speaker, the prob- 
lems we have in health care today are 
caused primarily because of too much 
government, not too little. 

Anyone who thinks differently 
should read today’s Washington Post 
story about Medicaid. 

The sub-headline reads: Inconsist- 
ent, Seemingly Illogical Rules Leave 
Many Confused, Few Satisfied.” 

Talk about an omen of things to 
come. 

The story says about Medicaid: “% * * 
with its maddening bureaucracy, high 
costs and variations from State to 
State, it now satisfies almost no one.” 

It quotes one of our most liberal 
Democratic Senators as saying Medic- 
aid is “а vile program, a horrible pro- 
gram” that should be abolished.” 

The story goes on to quote a scholar 
from the Brookings Institution who 
jokingly says: “Medicaid is a success 
story of the American political process. 
We make something so bad that we 
have to go to total reform.” 

I am sure that the well-intentioned 
people who wrote the original Medicaid 
law thought they had written a won- 
derful piece of legislation. 

Now it is little more than a horror 
story. 

These same types of horror stories 
will be said about the President’s plan 
in a few years if we go along with it. 

The Federal Government is not capa- 
ble of micro-managing our health care 
system. We will only make things 
worse if we get even more government 
into it than we now have. 

Mr. Speaker, I include for the 
RECORD an article on Medicaid which 
appeared in the Washington Post: 

[From the Washington Post, Feb. 2, 1994) 

A MIXED BLESSING OF BUREAUCRACY: INCON- 
SISTENT, SEEMINGLY ILLOGICAL RULES 
LEAVE MANY CONFUSED, FEW SATISFIED 

(By Dan Morgan) 

Medicaid has been a blessing to millions. 
Yet with its maddening bureaucracy, high 
costs and variations from state to state, it 
now satisfies almost no one. 

Sen. John D. “Jay” Rockefeller IV (D- 
W.Va.), a leading advocate of health reform, 
has called Medicaid “а vile program, a hor- 
rible program.“ and added: ‘‘Medicaid should 
be abolished.” 

“(Medicaid] is a success story of the Amer- 
ican political process,“ cracked Allen 
Schick, a visiting scholar at the Brookings 
Institution. “We make something so bad 
that we have to go to total reform." 

Medicaid's eligibility rules often seem to 
defy logic. 

Able-bodied, non-elderly single adults and 
childless couples cannot qualify for Medicaid 
benefits no matter how poor they are. Medic- 
aid covers millions of mothers—but rel- 
atively few fathers. 
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In Tennessee, the program covers the cata- 
strophic medical bills of a 43-year old Nash- 
ville woman with a history of heart attacks, 
comas and seizures. But in Texas and 12 
other states that have not adopted Medic- 
aid’s optional coverage of such "medically 
needy," the same woman might not be eligi- 
ble for any medical assistance. 

If a North Carolina single mother of three 
children, ages 10, 6 and 11 months, earns 
51,600 a month, only the 11-month-old can get 
a Medicaid card, and the infant loses the cov- 
erage after turning 1. If the woman’s income 
drops just $10 a month, however, Medicaid 
covers the 6-year-old and will continue to 
cover the infant after it turns 1, But Medic- 
aid would not fully cover the mother unless 
her income dropped to $594 a month, making 
her eligible through the state welfare pro- 


gram. 

An acute care hospital could be reimbursed 
for housing a 35-year-old schizophrenic—but 
a psychiatric hospital could not be. 

“You'd have to be a Talmudic scholar to 
understand this stuff.“ said a congressional 
aide with long experience with Medicaid eli- 
gibility rules. 

COVERING AIDS PATIENTS 


Among the more confusing rules are those 
that cover AIDS. Persons who have devel- 
oped AIDS, theoretically are eligible for 
Medicaid—once they become permanently 
disabled and meet income restrictions. 

But AIDS sufferers say there are a number 
of Catch-22s in their situation. 

Early intervention with antiviral and 
prophylatic medicines is generally believed 
to prolong life without disability. Yet by the 
time AIDS patients qualify for Medicaid due 
to permanent disability, it can be too late 
for drugs or medical intervention to do much 
good. 

Permanently disabled adults who have ex- 
hausted their resources are eligible for fed- 
eral cash payments of $434 a month under a 
program саПей Supplemental Security In- 
come. And once eligible for SSI, they auto- 
matically qualify for Medicaid in most 
states. 

But if they have held jobs at which Social 
Security contributions were deducted from 
their pay, they must first apply for Social 
Security Disability Income (SSDI), whose 
monthly cash benefits can exceed the income 
limits for SSI. Without SSI, no Medicaid. 
SSDI makes them eligible for Medicare, the 
government-run health insurance program 
that covers the elderly and some disabled. 
But Medicare benefits don’t kick in until up 
to 24 months. In the meantime, they are 
without Medicaid or Medicare. 

But for many AIDS patients, the battle 
starts long before permanent disability— 
whose very definition is disputed within the 
federal government. The Centers for Disease 
Control and Prevention considers anyone 
with a T-cell count of 200 or below—signify- 
ing significant damage to the immune sys- 
tem—to be an AIDS sufferer for purposes of 
public health statistics. But the Social Secu- 
rity Administration, which rules on eligi- 
bility for SSI, uses a more restrictive defini- 
tion. 

FEAR AND PHARMACEUTICALS 

Those who are not sick enough for any 
kind of federal assistance look for help in 
other ways. 

AIDS activist Bryan Bradley of Houston, 
who is HIV positive, knows firsthand about 
the fear the disease breeds—not just because 
of its physical terrors, but because of the 
health care system's erratic response to it. 

When friends die, he said, he hurries to 
their homes and removes all the medicines 
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he can find, Last June, he recalled, he got to 
a flat right after the body had been taken 
out and found a load“ of pharmaceuticals. 

Bradley has private disability insurance 
and can get all the medicines he needs. He 
said he collects the drugs for others who are 
HIV positive and want to stay well for as 
long as they can. Many fear losing their jobs, 
their health insurance or both if they seek 
therapeutic drugs from the Houston AIDS 
clinic or through their company policies. 

What Bradley does is against the law, but 
he said he doesn’t care who knows, They 
can do what they want to me,“ he said. 

Houston does offer fallback services for 
those who don’t qualify for Medicaid. The 
Thomas Street AIDS clinic operates with 
local tax dollars and grants from the federal 
Ryan White program. And at any given time 
the two Harris County hospitals are usually 
caring for 40 to 50 AIDS sufferers, many of 
whom are charity patients with no insur- 
ance, 

But Lois Moore, president and chief execu- 
tive officer of the Harris County hospital dis- 
trict, acknowledged that without a “funded 
source” of health coverage, such as private 
insurance or Medicaid, an individual in 
Texas may have trouble seeing a physician, 
is likely to get less preventive care, and 
probably will end up going to an overcrowded 
county hospital emergency room if in need of 
а specialist. 


URGING OPPOSITION TO THE RULE 
ON H.R. 3425, DEPARTMENT OF 
ENVIRONMENTAL PROTECTION 
ACT 


(Mr. PORTMAN asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute.) 

Mr. PORTMAN. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
today to urge my colleagues to oppose 
the rule on the EPA bill when it comes 
up this afternoon. It bars consideration 
of a number of crucially important 
amendments including the Mica- 
Thurman amendment on risk assess- 
ment. 

Environmental concerns are increas- 
ingly important to our Nation and the 
Federal Government, through the EPA, 
must be fully prepared to meet these 
challenges. That is why I support the 
George Bush initiative to elevate the 
EPA to Cabinet-level status. However, 
І strongly oppose the rule. 

In particular, the House should not 
be precluded from voting on the Mica- 
Thurman amendment. It is a simple 
idea: The amendment requires the EPA 
to analyze the relative costs and bene- 
fits of its proposals. Billions are spent 
annually to comply with EPA regula- 
tions. State and local governments 
alone are forced to spend $30 to $40 bil- 
lion per year. These are the detrimen- 
tal unfunded mandates Governor 
George Voinovich of Ohio and other 
Governors on a bipartisan basis have 
rightly highlighted this week. It seems 
only appropriate to require the Agency 
promulgating these mandates to con- 
sider their economic impact. It is pro- 
posal, I might add, which the other 
body adopted by a vote of 95-3. 

Yet, we cannot even get a vote on it. 
That is just wrong. I urge my col- 
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leagues to do the right thing and defeat 
the rule. 


HOW MANY INVESTIGATIONS OF 
WHITEWATERGATE? 


(Mr. WALKER asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute.) 

Mr. WALKER. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day on the House floor the chairman of 
the Committee on Banking, Finance, 
and Urban Affairs promised two sets of 
Whitewatergate hearings, hearings on 
the issue itself and hearings on RTC 
oversight. I know, because I clarified it 
with him seven times. Today the staff 
is saying that the chairman said no 
such thing. A promise made yesterday, 
a denial made today. 

The staff said what he said was not 
what he said and what we heard him 
say. Instead, what he said was said in a 
manner that was a misstatement on 
his part. Mr. Speaker, who speaks for 
the Committee on Banking, Finance, 
and Urban Affairs, its chairman or its 
staff? Who can Members of this House 
rely on for promises made to them, the 
chairman of the Committee on Bank- 
ing, Finance, and Urban Affairs, or his 
staff? Who sets the agenda for the Com- 
mittee on Banking, Finance, and Urban 
Affairs, the chairman, or the House 
Democratic leadership? 

The chairman of the Committee on 
Banking, Finance, and Urban Affairs 
promised hearings on Whitewatergate 
as well as RTC oversight. We would, in 
good conscience, expect those hearings 
will be held, statements of the staff 
and the Speaker, notwithstanding. 


URGING MEMBERS’ SUPPORT OF 
EPA CABINET LEVEL STATUS 


(Mrs. MORELLA asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and revise and extend her re- 
marks.) 

Mrs. MORELLA. Mr. Speaker, today 
the House considers raising the U.S. 
Environmental Protection Agency to 
Cabinet status. I support this elevation 
of the EPA, and I urge my colleagues 
to vote for Cabinet-level status. This 
move recognizes the importance of en- 
vironmental protection in our country 
and in our negotiations with the other 
nations of the world. On November 3, I 
joined Vice President GORE, Admin- 
istator Browner, Chairman CONYERS, 
Congressmen BOEHLERT and PORTER 
and other in a bipartisan introduction 
of H.R. 3425. Indeed, this legislation 
was first introduced in 1988, and it was 
supported by President Bush, who 
would have signed it into law if Con- 
gress had passed it. The bill addresses 
Cabinet status and needed management 
reforms at EPA. It is a good bill that 
deserves support. 

It does not deal with policy issues, 
which will be debated at another more 
appropriate time. Since 1791, the fifth 
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amendment has protected private prop- 
erty rights and has required just com- 
pensation when property is taken for 
public use. When Congress considers 
Superfund ог the Clean Water Act, 
there will be opportunities to debate 
policy issues. 

Mr. Speaker, today I ask my col- 
leagues not to be side-tracked by dis- 
cussions on environmental regulations 
in this bill. Let us give the EPA its 
place at the Cabinet table and vote for 
passage. 


CONCERN FOR OUR ENVIRONMENT 
CALLS FOR SUPPORT OF THE 
RULE ON H.R, 3425, DEPARTMENT 
OF ENVIRONMENTAL PROTEC- 
TION ACT 


(Mr. BOEHLERT asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. BOEHLERT. Mr. Speaker, we did 
not inherit the Earth from our ances- 
tors, we are borrowing it from our chil- 
dren. Quite frankly, our stewardship 
leaves something to be desired. Forty 
percent of our Nation's waterways аге 
not swimmable or fishable. A much 
higher percentage of our waterways are 
not drinkable. In some communities in 
this richest, most technologically ad- 
vanced Nation in the world, people 
have to get up and turn on their radio 
for a weather report to find out if it is 
safe to go out and breathe the air. 

Mr. Speaker, that is totally unac- 
ceptable. It is totally una ceptable on 
a bipartisan basis. Republi cans as well 
as Democrats are concerned about our 
environment. 

Today we have an opportunity to do 
something to express our concern. It 
ends a 6-year campaign that I have 
waged to elevate EPA to Cabinet-level 
status. We have to give it a top prior- 
ity. 

There are going to be some key votes 
this afternoon. The first vote is the 
rule. Mr. Speaker, I would suggest that 
that is the key vote. Everybody, every 
thinking person, wants to elevate EPA 
to Cabinet-level status. 


WHAT ARE WE SAYING “YES” TO? 


(Mr. GOSS asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. GOSS. Mr. Speaker, President 
Clinton said he wanted to “Give people, 
especially our young people, something 
to say yes to.” But what does the Clin- 
ton social agenda encourage our chil- 
dren to say yes to? The Secretary of 
Health and Human Services launched 
an ad campaign for condoms, suggest- 
ing kids could say “уев” to sex. The 
Surgeon General suggested saying 
“уев” to legalizing drugs. And now 
there is going to be a needle exchange 
program that says “уев” to heroin and 
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crack cocaine. At the same time, іп its 
“treatment first, last and only” pro- 
gram, the Clinton administration has 
gutted the Office of National Drug Con- 
trol and scaled back Coast Guard inter- 
diction. Like most Americans, I am not 
ready to abandon our “Say No to 
Drugs” campaign just because the 
President wants our kids to have some- 
thing to “‘say yes” to. 
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CLINTON ADMINISTRATION 
INVESTIGATING ITSELF 


(Mr. BURTON of Indiana asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend his remarks.) 

Mr. BURTON of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, Secretary of Commerce Ron Brown 
was accused of taking a $700,000 bribe 
to normalize relations with Vietnam. 
His chief accuser, Mr. Binh Ly, passed 
a 6-hour FBI lie detector test. 

Mr. Brown lied to the media about 
meeting with a Mr. Hao who was the 
conduit with Vietnam. He met with 
Mr. Hao not once but three times. I be- 
lieve Mr. Brown also lied to Congress 
about his involvement about normaliz- 
ing relations with Vietnam. 

We, the Congress, were stonewalled 
by Justice, Commerce, and the White 
House when we tried to investigate 
this, and now an associate of Janet 
Reno, the head of the Justice Depart- 
ment, went down to Miami andwan the 
grand jury investigation, and they are 
letting him off. 

The American people ought to won- 
der if this administration can be al- 
lowed to investigate itself. One won- 
ders about the Whitewater investiga- 
tion as well. 


ANNOUNCEMENT REGARDING SUB- 
MISSION OF AMENDMENTS TO 


H.R. 81, THE INDEPENDENT 
COUNSEL REAUTHORIZATION 
ACT OF 1993 


(Mr. MOAKLEY asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute.) 

Mr. MOAKLEY. Mr. Speaker, the 
Rules Committee is planning to meet 
during the week of February 7, 1994, in 
order to grant a rule for H.R. 811, the 
Independent Counsel Reauthorization 
Act of 1993. 

In order to provide for an orderly 
process in the consideration of this 
matter, the Rules Committee is re- 
questing that Members submit 55 cop- 
ies of their amendments to the bill, to- 
gether with a brief explanation of the 
amendment, to the Rules Committee 
office at H-312 of the Capitol, by 12 
noon Monday, February 7, 1994. 

Members should be aware that copies 
of the bill and the report are available 
in the House document room. Again, I 
would urge Members to submit their 
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amendments to the Rules Committee 
at the earliest possible time, but in no 
case later than 12 noon on Monday, 
February 7. 

I thank the Members for their consid- 
eration in this matter. 


PROVIDING FOR CONSIDERATION 
OF H.R. 3425, DEPARTMENT OF 
ENVIRONMENTAL PROTECTION 
ACT 


Mr. MOAKLEY. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on Rules, I 
call up House Resolution 312 and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

4 The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
ows: 


H. RES. 312 

Resolved, That at any time after the adop- 
tion of this resolution the Speaker may, pur- 
suant to clause 1(b) of rule XXIII, declare the 
House resolved into the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for 
consideration of the bill (H.R. 3425) to redes- 
ignated the Environment Protection Agency 
as the Department of Environmental Protec- 
tion, and for other purposes. The first read- 
ing of the bill shall be dispensed with. All 
points of order against consideration of the 
bill are waived. General debate shall be con- 
fined to the bill and the amendments made 
in order by this resolution and shall not ex- 
ceed one hour equally divided and controlled 
by the chairman and ranking minority mem- 
ber of the Committee on Government Oper- 
ations. After general debate the bill shall be 
considered for amendment under the five- 
minute rule. It shall be in order to consider 
as an original bill for the purpose of amend- 
ment under the five-minute rule the amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute rec- 
ommended by the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations now printed in the bill. The 
committee amendment in the nature of a 
substitute shall be considered as read. All 
points of order against the committee 
amendment in the nature of a substitute are 
waived. No amendment to the committee 
amendment in the nature of a substitute 
shall be in order except those printed in the 
report of the Committee on Rules accom- 
panying this resolution. Each amendment 
may be offered only in the order printed in 
the report, may be offered only by a Member 
designated in the report, shall be considered 
as read, shall be debatable for the time speci- 
fied in the report equally divided and con- 
trolled by the proponent and an opponent, 
shall not be subject to amendment, and shall 
not be subject to a demand for division of the 
question in the House or in the Committee of 
the Whole. All points of order against the 
amendment numbered 9 in the report are 
waived. At the conclusion of consideration of 
the bill for amendment the Committee shall 
rise and report the bill to the House with 
such amendments as may have been adopted. 
Any Member may demand a separate vote in 
the House on any amendment adopted in the 
Committee of the Whole to the bill or to the 
committee amendment in the nature of a 
substitute. The previous question shall be 
considered as ordered on the bill and amend- 
ments thereto to final passage without inter- 
vening motion expect one motion to recom- 
mit with or without instructions. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
DURBIN). The gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. MOAKLEY] is recognized 
for 1 hour. 
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Mr. MOAKLEY. Mr. Speaker, for pur- 
poses of debate only, I yield the cus- 
tomary 30 minutes to the gentleman 
from the Catskills, NY [Mr. SoLomon], 
and pending that, I yield myself such 
time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 312 is 
the rule providing for the consideration 
of H.R. 3425, the Department of Envi- 
ronmental Protection Act. The rule 
provides for 1 hour of general debate to 
be equally divided and controlled by 
the chairman and ranking minority 
member of the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. All points of order 
against consideration of the bill are 
waived. The rule makes in order the 
Government Operations Committee 
amendment in the nature of a sub- 
stitute now printed in the bill as an 
original bill for the purpose of amend- 
ment. The substitute will be considered 
as read. All points of order against the 
substitute are waived. 

The rule makes in order only those 
amendments printed in the report to 
accompany the rule. The amendments 
are to be considered in the order and 
manner specified, with debate time 
also specified in the report. The 
amendments shall be considered as 
read. The amendments are not subject 
to amendment, and are not subject to a 
demand for a division of the question. 

All points of order are waived against 
amendment No. 9 in the report, which 
is the amendment in the nature of sub- 
stitute to be offered by Representative 
CLINGER. No other points of order are 
waived against any other amendment. 

At the conclusion of the consider- 
ation of the bill for amendment, the 
committee shall rise and report the bill 
to the House with such amendments as 
may have been adopted. Any Member is 
then allowed to demand a separate vote 
in the House on any amendment adopt- 
ed in the Committee of the Whole to 
the bill or the committee amendment 
in the nature of a substitute. 

Finally, Mr. Speaker, the rule pro- 
vides for one motion to recommit with 
or without instruction. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to talk 
briefly about the amendments that 
were submitted to the Rules Commit- 
tee on this bill and why some were not 
made in order. The Rules Committee, 
after requesting amendments prior to 
consideration of the rule, received 27 
amendments; 7 were subsequently 
withdrawn by the sponsors and 2 were 
identical to 2 other germane amend- 
ments which were made in order. Of 
the remaining 18 amendments, 10 of 
them were subject to points of order 
and would have required waivers in 
order to be considered on the floor. In 
fact, several of the most controversial 
and emotional issues raised during the 
hearing were on amendments that were 
clearly nongermane to the bill. 

H.R. 3425 elevates the EPA to a Cabi- 
net Department and makes a number 
of structural and management changes. 
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It very specifically does not change 
any in any way existing statutes 
adminstered by the EPA. Therefore, in 
an effort to be fair and craft a respon- 
sible rule to address the issues in the 
bill, the committee decided to make in 
order only those amendments which 
did not violate any House rules. The 
one exception was the substitute bill 
offered by Mr. CLINGER, the ranking 
minority member of the committee of 
original jurisdiction. The Rules Com- 
mittee, in deference to Mr. CLINGER, 
did waive points of order on this other- 
wise germane amendment for minor 
budget act and clause 5(а), rule ХХІ 
violations. 

H.R. 3425 would elevate the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency [EPA] from 
its current status as an independent 
agency to the 15th Cabinet Depart- 
ment, the Department of Environ- 
mental Protection. Nearly identical 
legislation was passed by the House in 
the 101st Congress and by the Senate іп 
the 102d Congress. The bill does not 
amend any existing EPA administered 
statutes and does not change environ- 
mental policy. The bill redesignates 
the EPA to an executive department in 
the executive branch of Government 
and makes a number of much-needed 
improvements in the management and 
structure at the new Department. 

H.R. 3425 calls for the appointment of 
a Secretary and a Deputy Secretary to 
head the Department; and transfers the 
functions, powers, and duties of each 
officer and employee of the EPA to the 
new Department. The Administrator, 
Deputy Administrator, and Assistant 
Administrators would be redesignated 
as Secretary, Deputy Secretary, and 
Assistant Secretaries respectively. All 
these positions would be appointed by 
the President with confirmation by the 
Senate. 

The purpose of the elevation of the 
EPA to a Department is to enhance 
U.S. environmental protection activi- 
ties by providing this increased stand- 
ing on the President's Cabinet thereby 
placing environmental issues on an 
equal footing with other Federal agen- 
cies. Furthermore, this move will place 
the United States’ chief environmental 
entity on the same tier as its inter- 
national counterpart environmental 
ministries. Clearly those policies and 
issues relating to the environment are 
absolutely critical to our Nation’s fu- 
ture and certainly deserve the recogni- 
tion and attention that cabinet level 
status provides. I believe it is impor- 
tant to pass this rule and move on to 
the debate of this responsible and time- 
ly legislation. 

The bill makes a number of improve- 
ments in the overall management of 
the new Department including the de- 
velopment of a strategic business plan 
to clearly outline the goals, products, 
and services of the Department. The 
plan also is to maintain a system of 
program performance measurement to 
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ensure that the Department’s resources 
are utilized effectively and efficiently. 
The bill establishes a Chief Informa- 
tion Officer, with the rank of Assistant 
Secretary, to oversee the design, devel- 
opment, implementation, and procure- 
ment of an effective information sys- 
tem for the Department. Public access 
to the Department’s programs, serv- 
ices, and products is to be improved 
through development and maintenance 
of an inventory listing of such products 
available through an easily accessible 
data base. An independent, nonpartisan 
Bureau of Environmental Statistics is 
to be created to help improve analysis 
of environmental conditions and trends 
to better determine the effectiveness of 
environmental policies and activities. 
An Office of Environmental Justice is 
established to develop and implement a 
strategy to promote environmental 
justice for all individuals regardless of 
income, race, ethnicity, or national or- 
igin. The bill requires the promulga- 
tion of strict peer review and quality 
assurance guidelines for use in prepar- 
ing science-based and science-depend- 
ent technical information and products 
of the Department. Contracting proce- 
dures are reformed in a number of 
areas including limitations оп so- 
called umbrella contracts and allow- 
able contractor reimbursements. The 
bill establishes an Office of Environ- 
mental Risk to implement a strategy 
to attain reductions in risk to human 
health and the environment that are 
practicable with the resources avail- 
able. 
П 1550 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in strong opposi- 
tion to this modified closed rule on 
H.R. 3425, the Department of Environ- 
mental Protection Act. 

Mr. Speaker, let me make clear at 
the outset that this modified closed 
rule does make in order some nine 
amendments, including eight submit- 
ted by Republican Members. And for 
that we are grateful. 

Notwithstanding the constructive 
amendments made in order, I must still 
oppose the rule because of what it does 
not do. It does not make in order the 
bipartisan amendment submitted by 
two outstanding freshman Members 
from Florida, Mrs. THURMAN and Mr. 
MICA. 

Their amendment is identical to the 
Johnston risk-assessment amendment 
in the other body which was passed as 
part of the Senate Environmental Pro- 
tection Department bill by a vote of 95 
to 3. I repeat, 95 to 3. 

So this is a matter we will have to go 
to conference on, and this House de- 
serves an opportunity now to vote on it 
before we go to conference. 

The amendment would simply re- 
quire the Secretary to include with any 
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new regulations on health or the envi- 
ronment an estimate of the risk to be 
addressed, the costs associated with 
implementation and compliance, and a 
comparative analysis of the risks ad- 
dressed relative to other risks. 

What could be more reasonable, more 
commonsensical, and more necessary 
in creating such a powerful regulatory 
bureaucracy as this? 

I am sure the American people are 
completely baffled at the fact that this 
House will not even be allowed to con- 
sider such an amendment. Why wasn’t 
it made in order? 

Well, we are told that the amend- 
ment isn’t germane and therefore 
should have no place in our debate 
about creating a new regulatory Cabi- 
net department on the environment. 

Mr. Speaker, I have followed this bill 
through the legislative process with 
great interest. Residents in my upstate 
New York district are keenly inter- 
ested in environmental issues. And I 
am sure they are just as puzzled as I 
am about our strange notions of what 
is and is not germane sometimes. 

How can you create this new regu- 
latory bureaucracy and not allow the 
House to even require that it consider 
the costs and benefits of the regula- 
tions it imposes on the country? 

Moreover, we will not have an oppor- 
tunity under this rule to vote on two 
important amendments offered by the 
gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. TAU- 
ZIN] and the gentleman from California 
(Mr. HERGER] relating to protecting the 
legal and constitutional rights of pri- 
vate property owners from improper 
property takings resulting from deci- 
sions of the new department. 

Mr. Speaker, it is difficult to envi- 
sion the Congress moving ahead with 
elevation of the EPA without address- 
ing such a basic concern raised by busi- 
ness leaders and private property own- 
ers all across the country. 

This rule is another example of the 
majority arbitrarily using the rules for 
their political advantage—enforcing 
them to block things they don’t like 
while waiving them when they want to 
spend more money. Yes, this rule 
waives all points of order against the 
bill. Hold onto your wallets. 

Now here we are on the floor. This 
House is prepared to make an irrevers- 
ible decision—to create the 15th Cabi- 
net department. 

As sure as life will bring death and 
taxes, Government agencies will bring 
taxes, but enjoy life eternal. 

There are plenty of Republicans and 
Democrats alike who would like to sup- 
port EPA Cabinet elevation. But they 
have been put in a procedural box by 
the majority leadership and the Rules 
Committee. And that box is so wrapped 
up in regulatory red tape that no one 
can put the scissors of common sense 
to it. 

Believe me, Mr. Speaker, this rule is 
no gift. It is a box containing a bureau- 
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cratic time bomb that will someday 
blow up in our faces. Let’s send this ex- 
ріовіуе package back to the Rules 
Committee bomb squad to defuse. 

If we vote down this rule today and 
send it back to the Rules Committee, 
we can have back on this floor as early 
as tomorrow a truly fair rule, reflect- 
ing the will of this House and the 
American people. That is the right 
thing to do. Let us do right by the 
American people and do it. 
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Vote (Defeated 2-5): Yeas—Quillen, Goss; 
Nays—Moakley, Beilenson, Frost, Gordon, 
Slaughter. Not voting: Derrick, Bonior, Hall, 
Wheat, Solomon, Dreier. 

3. Walker (PA) #12—Substitute amendment 
creating a Department of Science, Space, 
Energy, and Technology which would include 
the current EPA. 

Vote (Defeated 2-5): Yeas—Quillen, Goss; 
Nays—Moakley, Beilenson, Frost, Gordon, 
Slaughter. Not voting: Derrick, Bonior, Hall, 
Wheat, Solomon, Dreier. 

4. Baker (LA) #9—Establishes a regulatory 
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Vote (Defeated 2-5): Yeas—Quillen, Goss; 
Nays—Moakley, Beilenson, Frost, Gordon, 
Slaughter. Not voting: Derrick, Bonior, Hall, 
Wheat, Solomon, Dreier. 

6. Adoption of rule— 

Vote (Adopted 5-2): Yeas—Moakley, Beilen- 
son, Frost, Gordon, Slaughter; Nays—Quil- 
len, Goss. Not voting: Derrick, Bonior, Hall, 
Wheat, Solomon, Dreier. 
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Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. MOAKLEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
4 minutes to the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. CoNYERS], the distin- 
guished chairman of the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding me this 
time, and I congratulate the chairman 
of the Committee on Rules and the 
members of the committee for crafting 
а rule that is consistent with the regu- 
lations of this House and is also fair to 
the purposes of this Department of En- 
vironmental Protection. 

This is a bill not to deal with the 
substantive matters of EPA or the en- 
vironment, but it is an elevation bill. 
It is a reorganization bill. 

I would point out to my good friend, 
the ranking member on the Committee 
on Rules, who has been following this 
matter for 10 years along with me since 
my committee brought the bill for- 
ward, that this rule does not make part 
of the rule amendments that he ob- 
jected to in the 10186 Congress when 
this bill brought to the floor under a 
set of, again, very fair rules that the 
gentleman had helped craft. 

What I want to do is spend just a few 
minutes pointing out that the rule is 
fair and open. How can we be quarrel- 
ing about a rule that has nine germane 
amendments allowed: one amendment 
that would require EPA to develop a 
strategy to ease unfunded mandates on 
State and local governments; two 
amendments which would establish 
ombudsmen for local governments and 
small businesses to help comply with 
EPA regulations; a third Republican 
amendment in the nature of a sub- 
stitute in which points of order were 
waived? 

We have, I contend, an eminently fair 
rule. The rule prohibits the Mica- 
Thurman amendment on risk assess- 
ment as nongermane. That is not an 
unreasonable conclusion that the Com- 
mittee on Rules arrived at. 

The amendment requires EPA to con- 
duct a comparative analysis of risks 
addressed by any EPA regulation rel- 
ative to other non-EPA-regulated risks 
to certify that the regulation will sub- 
stantially advance protecting human 
health and safety or the environment, 
and that the benefits justify the imple- 
mentation and compliance costs to the 
Government and the public. 
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The purpose of this bill is not to 
change environmental policy as the 
Mica amendment would do. It is to 
make the EPA a Cabinet department, 
to correct major management prob- 
lems in contracting, procurement of in- 
formation systems, creation of a Bu- 
reau of Environmental Statistics, and 
establish performance goals for EPA. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill has waited too 
long. For 5 years the legislation mak- 
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ing EPA the 15th Cabinet department 
has been through fits and starts in the 
Congress. We already passed this ele- 
vation bill. It was veto-proof in the 
10186 Congress. Unfortunately, the 
other body chose not to act. Last year, 
when the other body did act, we were 
not able to get to it because of the ex- 
tremely crowded schedule that we had 
at the end of our year. 

So the gridlock is over. The biparti- 
san effort is now kicking in. H.R. 3425 
is a clean bill, free of extraneous mat- 
ter, with a rule of such extreme gener- 
osity I find it extremely hard for Mem- 
bers to still be complaining at this late 
date, with all of the amendments that 
have been granted, that this rule is 
anything more than an eminently fair 
and acceptable one. 

I urge support for both the rule and 
the bill. 

Mr. SOLOMON. I will just say to my 
good friend, the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. CONYERS], that all we want is 
a level playing field for Members on 
both sides of the aisle. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 4 minutes to the 
gentleman from Florida [Mr. Mica], the 
very distinguished Member who is 
being denied on this floor today. 

Mr. MICA. Mr. Speaker, and my col- 
leagues in the House, I said in a special 
order to the House last night that I 
came here a little over a year ago with 
some hopes and dreams, aspirations 
that I brought from a campaign for 
Congress and from the people that I 
represent, to have a small opportunity 
in the House of Representatives to 
make our Government a little bit more 
responsive. Here we are today debating 
this question on the rule, and really, 
when we get down to the very basics of 
this rule in consideration, there is a 
very a basic question. That is, does this 
Congress want to address the question 
of regulatory reform? 

Now, my colleagues, we are all intel- 
ligent human beings and we can all 
read the legislation that is before us. If 
you read this legislation, H.R. 3425, you 
will see indeed it does create new of- 
fices and agencies, that it is not just a 
simple elevation bill. 

Section 109 creates information re- 
sources management office; section 12 
creates an office of environmental jus- 
tice. Even section 113 creates an office 
of environmental risk. But why, why is 
it that we cannot address the question 
of regulatory reform? Why can we get 
not address the question of risk assess- 
ment? What is the cost? What is the 
risk? What is the benefit to the public? 

We rarely get an opportunity to ele- 
vate a department to Cabinet-level sta- 
tus in this body, and the stars in the 
constellation do not come together so 
that we have this rare opportunity to 
say that this agency has a responsibil- 
ity to the public, to business, to indus- 
try, to the inner cities, to agriculture, 
to jobs in this country. We rarely get 
an opportunity to elevate a department 
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to Cabinet-level status in this body, 
and the stars in the constellation do 
not come together so that we have this 
rare opportunity to say that this agen- 
cy has a responsibility to the public, to 
business, to industry, to the inner 
cities, to agriculture, to jobs in this 
country. We rarely get that oppor- 
tunity. We have that opportunity at 
this one moment. 

Now, this is not going to change all 
regulations, but it is going to take one 
agency that we are elevating—I sit оп 
its oversight committee, and I tell you 
I cannot describe the horror, the tales 
that I've heard of mismanagement, 
waste, fraud, and abuse, misdirection. 

I consider myself an environmental- 
ist. But you would be shocked if you 
saw the way the limited resources of 
our Nation and this Congress are wast- 
ed by that agency. The inspector gen- 
eral came before our subcommittee and 
he came to my office and he told me, 
he said they will not listen, they need 
focus, they need direction. 

Only the Congress can provide that 
direction because the Congress passed 
these dozens and dozens of laws. It is 
not going to be an Executive order, it 
is not going to be a tiny little effort by 
this Congress; it is going to take a law. 
That is why this Committee on Rules 
needs to pay attention to this matter. 
Again, we are not going to change the 
world. I am just saying—maybe I am 
wrong, maybe all of these organiza- 
tions, dozens of organizations, even 
inner-city organizations where the 
poor, the poorest of our citizens live, 
are saying their resources are squan- 
dered. Billions of dollars are wasted by 
this Agency. They do not have the leg- 
islative direction only this Congress 
can provide. 

If we do not stand up here now and be 
heard, when will we be heard? If not 
today, when? 

I think we have a rare opportunity to 
address this issue today. We know what 
the issue is here. The issue is fairness. 
It is not a partisan issue. Do not make 
it a partisan issue. This was introduced 
in the other body by Senator BENNETT 
JOHNSTON, a Democrat. I stood with my 
colleagues in committee when we had 
the votes to pass this, and both times 
the effort was led by people from the 
other side. So here we have the ques- 
tion: Are we going to make a change in 
the way this Congress does business? 
Or is this business as usual? 

I urge you to defeat the rule. 

Mr. MOAKLEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from Lou- 
isiana [Mr. TAUZIN]. 

Mr. TAUZIN. I thank the chairman 
of the Committee on Rules for yielding 
this time to me, especially as I am ris- 
ing in support of the bill, but I have 
trouble with the rule, as do many in 
this House. 

The trouble I have with the rule is 
that it does not allow us, again, the 
type of rule that would not allow pol- 
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icy amendments within the EPA; to de- 
bate key issues which have already 
been debated in the other body. This 
House is eager to debate those on the 
House floor. 

One of those is the risk assessment 
amendment Mr. Mea is proposing. My 
own Senator, Senator JOHNSTON, has 
already warned on the Senate side and 
attached to this bill an amendment 
that requires EPA to do a simple thing 
before it begins regulating us one more 
time, and that is to assess the risk in- 
volved against the cost involved—that 
is, to take the least-cost, best approach 
toward improving our environment—a 
simple theory that I think most of us, 
most of the Americans would approve 
of if we ever had a chance to debate it 
and vote on it in the House as the Sen- 
ate has already done. 

Second, the amendment we propose 
and are prepared to offer at any time 
we eventually have the right to do so, 
would create in law a right of citizens 
in America to demand compensation 
under the fifth amendment to our Con- 
stitution, when that property is taken 
from them by virtue of environmental 
Federal regulation issued by the Envi- 
ronmental Protection Agency or the 
Corps of Engineers, as the case may be. 

The notion that our Government of 
the United States can take our prop- 
erty from us for public purposes is en- 
shrined in law and in the Constitution 
for a long time now, but the notion 
that the Government can take a prop- 
erty has always been, if you will, ac- 
cepted with the notion that Govern- 
ment must compensate the individual. 

In fact, the fifth amendment says no 
private property shall be taken for pub- 
lic purposes without just compensa- 
tion. It does not say if EPA decides to 
take it by regulation, it does not say 
except if it is a wetland, it does not say 
if in fact these regulations are for the 
public good. There are no exceptions. 

What we would like this House one 
day to be able to debate—if we ever get 
the chance under a rule that permits 
this—is an amendment that says very 
clearly in law that property owners are 
entitled under the fifth amendment to 
compensation when takings occur like 
that. 

If you do not believe the damage as 
these agencies do that work in Amer- 
ica, think for just a little while back to 
the news from California when home- 
owners lost their homes because they 
were told by the EPA, Lou cannot do 
what we have ordered you to do for 
many years, and that is to disc the 
brush around your homes to stop the 
brush fires from starting.” 

Think about the homes that were 
lost in California because EPA said the 
kangaroo rate had to be protected and 
folks could not protect their homes. 
Think about the folks in California 
who lost all of their homes or their 
property because nobody did a risk as- 
sessment and looked at the value of 
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these regulations against the value of 
their property. 

Sometime or other we are going to be 
debating those issues on the floor of 
the House, you are not going to escape 
them. It is unfortunate this rule does 
not give us a chance today to do it; we 
ought to have that chance. That is why 
Iam voting against the rule. 

Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Speaker, the pre- 
vious speaker, the gentleman from 
Louisiana, is one of the outstanding 
Members of this House, and he is so 
right. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 minutes to the 
gentleman from California (Мг. 
MCCANDLESS] another very distin- 
guished member of the committee. 
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Mr. MCCANDLESS. Mr. Speaker, if 
EPA is to be elevated to Cabinet sta- 
tus, in spite of all its much discussed 
and highly publicized internal prob- 
lems, then the Mica-Thurman amend- 
ment must be part of it. We could 
spend the rest of this week trading hor- 
ror stories about well-intentioned envi- 
ronmental regulations gone haywire in 
each and every one of our own dis- 
tricts. In my part of the California 
desert, a much needed project to im- 
prove and widen the State’s deadliest 
two-lane highway, a project which was 
two-thirds complete, was abruptly 
halted over a year ago. The EPA de- 
cided that wetlands may possibly exist 
near the project site. These alleged 
wetlands, if they do exist, are the re- 
sult of agricultural runoff. In the 13 
months since construction was 
stopped, another 10 lives have been lost 
on Highway 86. Will the road be fin- 
ished one day? Probably. Will it have 
been worth the trade-off in human 
lives? Not even close. But this risk 
equation is not considered by EPA in 
current practice. In fact, the Agency’s 
priorities are so backwards, it is hard 
to believe that we are even arguing 
over whether it should adopt risk as- 
sessment and risk management. 

Risk assessment is not anti- 
environment. Witness the shameful 
squandering of lives and resources 
which is too often brought about by a 
lack of coherence and pragmatism in 
environmental regulation. Given this, I 
resent the wailing about the alleged 
“difficulties” the risk assessment 
amendment would cause. Mr. Speaker, 
I spend a great deal of time dealing 
with the negative effects of environ- 
mental regulation on my constituency. 
I do not see how factoring in risk as- 
sessment could be anything but a 
change for the better. 

Mr. MOAKLEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentlewoman from 
Florida ГМгв. THURMAN]. 

Mrs. THURMAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. MOAKLEY] for the time which 
he has yielded to me today. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise today, and I rise 
reluctantly, to oppose the rule on H.R. 
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3425, which is the Department of Envi- 
ronmental Protection elevation bill. 

There has been a lot of work put into 
this bill, and I have been part of that 
being part of the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. I think we have 
done and taken great strides to im- 
prove. 

However, on the other hand of this, I 
feel like I am kind of being painted as 
this person who does not care about 
human life, or health, or the environ- 
ment, and I do not believe that is true 
of any person in this Chamber, and I 
сап especially tell my colleagues that 
it is not true of myself. 

But what I do not understand, Mr. 
Speaker, is why we are blocking this 
amendment that I believe actually 
tries to improve the effectiveness and 
the efficiency of EPA. Tell me what is 
wrong with allowing this House to de- 
bate an amendment to require EPA to 
do what has been endorsed in an execu- 
tive order, applying the tools of risk 
assessment and cost-benefit analysis to 
the rulemaking process. What is wrong 
with the Federal Government setting 
priorities to stretch limited tax-paid 
dollars the way State and local govern- 
ments must? What is wrong in giving 
the House a chance to debate and vote 
on this amendment which, I might add, 
passed the Senate 95 to 3? 

The Harvard Center for Risk Analy- 
sis survey in November found that 62 
percent of the respondents favored risk 
analysis and setting environmental pri- 
orities. The budget we passed last year, 
which freezes spending for 5 years, de- 
mands that we make our tax dollars go 
further. Our local governments and 
small business owners are demanding 
that we set priorities. But this rule 
prevents us from doing these things. 

Mr. Speaker, I, for one, will have a 
tough time explaining why to my con- 
stituents, so I urge my colleagues to 
vote against the rule. 

Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Speaker, the gen- 
tlewoman from Florida [Mrs. THUR- 
MAN] is certainly right on target. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 minutes to the 
gentleman from Albuquerque, NM [Mr. 
ЗСНІРЕ], another distinguished member 
of the committee. 

Mr. SCHIFF. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
SoLomon] for yielding this time to me. 

Mr. Speaker, I agree that it is time 
that we raised the Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency to Cabinet level rank. 
Environmental protection policy does 
not exist in and of itself separately and 
apart from everything else we are 
doing. Quite the contrary. It ought to 
be an integral part of all of our other 
decisions, which is why the present Ad- 
ministrator should be of Cabinet level 
and should be seated with the other 
Cabinet level officials. 

It is with regret, however, that I ask 
this House to defeat the rule that is 
proposed before us. The main reason is, 
although certain amendments have 
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been included to be voted оп today, 
others have not. Most particularly, as 
has already been discussed, is the pro- 
posed bipartisan Thurman-Mica 
amendment, which would deal with 
risk assessment by this new depart- 
ment, if it comes to pass. 

Now it is interesting, Mr. Speaker, 
that our distinguished chairman of the 
Committee on Rules stated that the 
reason this amendment was not al- 
lowed was because it was not germane 
and would, therefore, be subject to a 
point of order challenge on the House 
floor. I have to say I do not agree with 
that. I do not agree that determining 
how regulations will be promulgated by 
this new department is not germane, 
but I have to, with respect, point out 
that this is the same Committee on 
Rules which, for example, last year in- 
sisted that we vote on an urban aid 
project for the city of Los Angeles in- 
side a bill that was for emergency re- 
lief for flood victims along the Mis- 
sissippi River, and I would further 
point out that most of the rules I have 
seen in this House waived points of 
order to challenge. So, it seems to me 
that the idea of germaneness and the 
idea of points of order being a problem 
are only a problem when the Commit- 
tee on Rules does not agree with the 
content of an amendment rather than 
anything procedural. 

The fact of the matter is that it has 
also been stated the other body adopt- 
ed their version of the Thurman-Mica 
amendment by a 95-to-3 margin, so it is 
obvious, if this bill is going to proceed 
into a conference with the other body, 
that we will be considering that par- 
ticular policy, and we cannot avoid it. 
So, I think we should proceed to give 
the Members here in the House a vote 


today. 

Mr. MOAKLEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. WAXMAN]. 

Mr. WAXMAN. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to thank the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Rules for yielding this time to 
me. I want to explain to my colleagues, 
especially some of the freshmen who 
think that they are, perhaps, being de- 
prived of an opportunity to debate an 
issue, that the proposal that is not 
going to be permitted for an amend- 
ment is a nongermane proposal. We 
give rules to allow germane amend- 
ments. Now, should they have been 
elected to the Senate, they could offer 
any amendment to any subject because 
there are no restrictions on germane- 


ness. 

I think this amendment is a bad idea 
in and of itself, but let us understand 
what is at stake. If we defeat the rule, 
we are defeating the idea of elevating 
the EPA Administrator to Cabinet 
level. That is a worthwhile objective, 
and we should not defeat the rule that 
war allow us to accomplish that re- 
sult. 

But let me say from an environ- 
mental point of view that we have 
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some laws, like the Clean Air Act, 
where we have standards tied to health 
and the Clean Water Act. We have 
standards tied to technology in the 
FIFRA where we balance the risks and 
benefits; in other words, the sub- 
stantive law that the EPA is handled 
differently. I do not think we ought to 
have one-size-fits-all restrictions on 
risk assessment to be handled in the 
same exact way on every environ- 
mental issue. 

Now, the fact of the matter is EPA 
does do risk assessment. Risk assess- 
ment is a very useful tool. But the 
Mica amendment, as was the Bennett 
Johnston amendment in the Senate, is 
one size fits all. It would be a barrier to 
EPA acting to adopt regulations in the 
various areas over which they have ju- 
risdiction. 

I say to my colleagues: If you want 
to change the Clean Air Act, then 
change the Clean Air Act. If you don’t 
like the way the pesticide regulations 
are handled, and I don’t, then we are 
going to try to change those regula- 
tions. But let’s deal with it in the sub- 
stantive law involved to make a 
thoughtful decision, and let’s deal with 
this issue strictly on what is at stake, 
and that’s to elevate procedurally the 
Administrator to Cabinet level so that 
she can be at the table with all the 
other Cabinet people when decisions 
that affect the environment are being 
made. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge an “ауе” vote. 
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Мг. SOLOMON. Mr. Speaker, as we 
all know, our distinguished Republican 
leader, the gentleman from Illinois, 
Mr. BoB MICHEL, is retiring at the end 
of this year. We certainly will miss 
him. He is one of the most respected 
Members of this House. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield the Republican 
leader 2 minutes. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the distinguished gentleman from New 
York [Mr. SOLOMON] who serves so ably 
as our ranking member on the Rules 
Committee. 

Mr. Speaker, I obviously rise in oppo- 
sition to the rule. Our Democratic 
leadership in this House loves to hide 
behind closed rules to avoid tough 
votes, and here again is a perfect exam- 
ple. The issue to be avoided here, of 
course, is risk assessment. This is the 
same amendment that passed the Sen- 
ate overwhelmingly, 95 to 3. 

Why would our Democratic leader- 
ship block a vote here in the House? 
Quite frankly, because it would pass. 
That is why. To avoid an argument on 
the merits, especially when they are 
likely to lose, it is best to keep it off 
the House floor. That is their game. 

I might say, with tongue in cheek, 
that this is probably an issue that we 
will consider during an Oxford style de- 
bate. It is important enough to debate 
but not safe enough to vote. 
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As I have listened to our Nation's 
mayors and Governors, one thing is 
heard time and time again: They want 
less regulation and fewer unfunded 
mandates. That was their message to 
us and it came from both parties. 

What better provision to have in this 
bill than one that would require the 
EPA to perform risk assessments and 
cost analyses associated with imple- 
mentation and compliance of all new 
regulations? 

Our mayors, Governors, businesses, 
and the American people are crying for 
relief from an unreasonable Govern- 
ment, and this key amendment is the 
answer, but our Democratic leadership 
will not allow us to vote on it. 

I am going to make a little pre- 
diction here: If this rule is not defeated 
and risk assessment is not considered, 
AL GORE will need two forklifts for just 
EPA regulations the next time he 
claims he is opposed to undue regula- 
tion. 

Mr. Speaker, let us oppose undue reg- 
ulation and defeat this rule. 

Mr. MOAKLEY. Mr. Speaker, for pur- 
poses of debate only, I yield 3 minutes 
to the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
BOEHLERT]. 

Mr. BOEHLERT. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in support of the rule and in support of 
the measure. 

This culminates 6 years of very hard 
work dating back to 1988 when on a bi- 
partisan basis then Congressman Jim 
Florio of New Jersey and this Member 
introduced legislation to elevate EPA 
to Cabinet-level status. 

What does this bill do? Here are some 
of the major features: the development 
of a strategic business plan and per- 
formance measurement system to im- 
prove and make more efficient Depart- 
ment programs and the use of re- 
sources; the appointment of a chief in- 
formation officer to collect needed in- 
formation and establish cost effective- 
ness; it improves public access to envi- 
ronmental information to assist busi- 
nesses and enhance the public aware- 
ness; it creates the Bureau of Environ- 
mental Statistics to improve the anal- 
ysis of environmental conditions and 
trends in order to better determine the 
effectiveness of environmental policies 
and programs; it establishes an Office 
of Environmental Justice to improve 
coordination of existing programs in 
order to provide environmental justice 
for all people; and it strengthens sci- 
entific integrity of the Department to 
ensure that the scientific information 
prepared by the Department is cred- 
itable and unbiased. 

Mr. Speaker, the Republican Herit- 
age for the Environment dates back to 
President Teddy Roosevelt, and I would 
remind my colleagues that it was a Re- 
publican President, Richard Nixon, 
under whose leadership the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency was created. 
And it was George Bush, our last Re- 
publican President, who was a much 
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better environmentalist than he was 
given credit for, who essentially signed 
off on this bill with every major envi- 
ronmental group in America to move 
this forward. 

Why are we constructing a rule in 
this manner? Because we want to limit 
the change to structural and manage- 
rial elevation of the Agency. This is a 
clean bill, in order to stave off crip- 
pling amendments from the left and 
the right. 

Quite frankly, in 1992 we were ready 
to move forward with this bill. Presi- 
dent Bush signed off on it, the environ- 
mentalists signed off on it, and to my 
disappointment my Democratic col- 
leagues would not move it forward be- 
cause we were in the midst of a Presi- 
dential election and they did not want 
to give President Bush an environ- 
mental victory. 

But that was the old way of doing 
business. In 1992 the message I got from 
the American electorate is that they 
want change. They do not want us 
doing things the same old way. 

This bill is cosponsored by 23 Demo- 
crats, 21 Republicans, and 1 Independ- 
ent. That is true bipartisanship. The 
key vote will be on the rule that is be- 
fore us. That is what the people are 
watching for. All across America peo- 
ple who are afraid to drink the water, 
people who know they cannot swim in 
the water or fish in the water, people 
who are afraid to walk out of their 
houses in the morning to breathe the 
air because it is besmirched and be- 
fouled, want us to do something. They 
want us to give the environment the 
very highest of priority. 

Mr. Speaker, with this legislation we 
will do just that, and I urge my col- 
leagues to support it. 

Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, let me correct my good 
friend, the gentleman from New York, 
who borders my district. George Bush 
and JERRY SOLOMON were in favor of 
creating a Cabinet-level seat in the 
Oval Office, not in creating a bureau- 
cratic new department. George Bush 
would have vetoed this bill. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 minutes to an 
outstanding Member, 1 of the 118 new 
Members of this House, the gentle- 
woman from Ohio [Ms. PRYCE]. 

Ms. PRYCE of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding this 
time to me. 

I rise in opposition to this rule be- 
cause it denies the House an oppor- 
tunity to debate concepts that are crit- 
ical to reforming the Nation’s regu- 
latory process—risk assessment and 
cost analysis. 

State and local governments, as well 
as many businesses, are pleading for 
objective and informed decisionmaking 
when it comes to issuing new environ- 
mental mandates. Last year, I received 
a letter from my constituent the 
mayor of Columbus, OH, Greg 
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Lashutka, urging the House to adopt 
language to ensure that scientific 
worth and estimated costs are evalu- 
ated before new environmental regula- 
tions are imposed. 

Columbus has been a national leader 
in pointing out the consequences that 
cities face as a result of unfunded man- 
dates from the Federal Government, A 
recent study by the city found that the 
cost to comply with 14 major environ- 
mental mandates would total more 
than $1 billion in 1991 dollars. 

“Unless environmental regulations 
are based on common sense and meas- 
ured risk,’’ the mayor wrote, “I fear 
that the waste of billions on misguided, 
one-size-fits-all mandates from Wash- 
ington will cause a public backlash 
against legitimate environmental pro- 
tection.” 

And I could not agree more. 

The amendment offered in the Rules 
Committee by my colleagues from 
Florida [Mrs. THURMAN and Mr. MICA}, 
would require each new environmental 
regulation to undergo a cost/benefit es- 
timate based on a comparative analysis 
of risk, and would require the Sec- 
retary of the Environment to certify 
that the benefits of such regulation 
outweigh the cost. 

A similar amendment passed by an 
overwhelming margin in the other 
body, by a vote of 95 to 3, and the 
Thurman/Mica amendment should have 
been made in order under this rule. 

When will the majority leadership 
learn that sound public policies cannot 
be developed when the legislative proc- 
ess is so sadly lacking in free and open 
debate? 

Mr. Speaker, I urge defeat of this 


rule. 

Mr. MOAKLEY. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentlewoman from Ohio will yield, I 
might point out that the gentlewoman 
who just sat down had her amendment 
made in order, so I am very happy that 
we were able to do something for her. 

Ms. PRYCE of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, the 
gentleman is сее and І thank him. 

Mr. MOAKLEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from New 
Mexico [Mr. RICHARDSON]. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
want to express my strong support for 
this rule. And I must add that I am 
pleased that we in the House now have 
the opportunity to fulfill the promise 
made by President Clinton to elevate 
the EPA to Cabinet-level. By passing 
this rule today, we will send a strong 
message to the administration and to 
the American people that we recognize 
and accept our responsibility to give 
reality to the term environmental 
protection.” How could we be dealing 
this year with the Clean Water Act, the 
Superfund program, the Safe Drinking 
Water Act, the Endangered Species 
Act, and the Resource Recovery and 
Conservation Act without dealing with 
a Cabinet-level department? 

H.R. 3425 is truly landmark legisla- 
tion, not only because it elevates the 
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EPA to full Cabinet level, but for the 
statement it makes about our values as 
a nation. Passage of this rule means 
that we value our environment. It 
means that we believe that environ- 
mental protection is as important as 
protecting public health, providing 
good schools for kids, building safe 
roads and bridges and providing mar- 
kets for American made goods and 
services. 

Americans have made great strides in 
cleaning up and improving national en- 
vironmental quality since the 19708. 
Yet 40 percent of the country’s rivers 
and lakes are still not fishable or 
swimmable, many Americans live near 
toxic waste sites that need to be 
cleaned up and several areas of the 
country are not yet meeting air qual- 
ity standards. The success of our future 
improvement efforts depends on inte- 
grating national policies at the Cabinet 
level. The Secretary of Agriculture and 
the new Secretary of Environmental 
Protection will need to work closely to 
give farmers the incentives they need 
to abate nonpoint source runoff. The 
Secretary of Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment and the new Secretary of Envi- 
ronmental Protection must work to- 
gether in reducing public exposures to 
lead. In formulating administration en- 
vironmental policy, such as the recent 
debate on Superfund proposals, in 
which the Department of Treasury, In- 
terior, Energy, Council of Economic 
Advisors were involved, EPA must 
have a Cabinet officer of equal status if 
environmental policy is to be success- 
fully integrated with other national 
policies. 

For that matter, there are very few 
national policy debates that do not 
have an impact on environmental qual- 
ity. When the Department of Energy 
calls for energy conservation, whether 
for national security or economic rea- 
sons, such as lowering customers util- 
ity rates, the environment benefits 
from the reduced use of natural re- 
sources and reductions in pollution and 
waste generated in making electricity. 
We need a Department of the Environ- 
ment not only in charge of enforcing 
national laws and regulations but a De- 
partment of the Environment that can 
articulate the environmental implica- 
tions of all national policies such as 
energy policy, transportation policy, 
and housing policy. 

Because of his commitment to the 
environment, President Clinton has 
been gracious in having EPA Adminis- 
trator Browner sit as a member of his 
Cabinet. We need to make the Presi- 
dent’s invitation to the Cabinet perma- 
nent to ensure that national environ- 
mental policies will be effectively rep- 
resented at the Cabinet table regard- 
less of a president’s level of commit- 
ment to environmental protection. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Florida [Ms. BROWN]. 

Ms. BROWN of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
I rise today in strong support of H.R. 
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3425, the Department of Environmental 
Protection Act, and in support of the 
rule, but first we must clear the air 
about the rule. 

The rule approved by the Rules Com- 
mittee is fair and open. It allows nine 
amendments to be considered. These 
germane amendments include meas- 
ures to ease unfunded mandates on our 
local and State governments and to 
provide ombudsmen for small busi- 
nesses and local governments within 
the new Department. 

This is a good rule for a good bill 
that will elevate EPA to full Depart- 
ment status. The purpose of the bill is 
not to change substantive environ- 
mental policy; this is an organizational 
bill. The rule keeps us on point by not 
allowing nongermane amendments that 
would change environmental policy or 
legislation. The question of risk assess- 
ment is an important one that Presi- 
dent Clinton has already begun to 
tackle with a recent executive order. 
This bill, elevating EPA, is not the ve- 
hicle to address risk assessment, which 
will impact many other agencies and 
departments across our government. 

I urge my colleagues to support the 
rule and the EPA elevation bill. 

Mr. GOSS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from Alaska 
[Mr. Youn]. 

Mr. YOUNG of Alaska. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding. I am 
against the bill and I am against the 
rule. I think many of the previous 
speakers have spoken very clearly: The 
people are fed up with big government, 
more regulations, and taking away the 
opportunity of American people for 
jobs. 

How many of you face the EPA and 
what it does to the small communities, 
when it mandates sewer treatment sys- 
tems, and there isn’t the money to 
build those systems without robbing 
from the small community, without 
any justification, without any appeal. 

So I say to you, not only should this 
not be a Cabinet level position, which I 
opposed when Mr. Bush was President 
and I oppose today, but to not allow 
the debate on the risk factor is wrong. 
Oh, yes, we can say this is not ger- 
mane. I listened to that argument. Oh, 
it is not germane. You are afraid to 
have the debate on the floor. You are 
afraid to have the people of America 
understand where Congress is coming 
from and how we are again imposing 
restrictions through regulatory actions 
by an agency without any justification. 

Mr. Speaker, I am urging my col- 
leagues on this side of the aisle, on 
that side of the aisle, if you are listen- 
ing to the people at home, to vote 
against this rule. Give us an oppor- 
tunity to debate this issue before this 
body, so the American people can un- 
derstand who is really for jobs in the 
small communities. It is time for real- 
ly doing something. Less talk, let us 
walk, let us do something right. 
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Mr. MOAKLEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. TORRES]. 

Mr. TORRES. Mr. Speaker, all of the 
Members of this body received a letter 
this week from the National Associa- 
tion of State Departments of Agri- 
culture [NASDA] which states that 
EPA’s farmworker protection stand- 
ards for pesticides were prepared with- 
out a cost-benefit analysis. For this 
reason, they state, we should vote to 
defeat the rule. This is absolutely in- 
correct. 

I am here not only as a Member of 
Congress, but also as the son and 
grandson of farmworkers, and I have 
never known the National Association 
of State Departments of Agriculture to 
fight for additional farmworker protec- 
tion standards. You and I know that 
workers need protection from chemical 
exposure. EPA worked for 10 long hard 
years in developing the farmworker 
protection standards. Their work in- 
cluded a well-documented regulatory 
impact analysis; it thoroughly exam- 
ined the costs and benefits; it complied 
with all regulatory Executive orders 
and it is part of the public record. 

What more does industry want? I am 
convinced that they want to defeat this 
rule so that they can attach a provi- 
sion to the Department of Environ- 
mental Protection Act that would pre- 
vent the new Department from ever 
coming to any conclusions and issuing 
any regulations. We can't allow this to 
happen. 

EPA does intensive risk analysis 
now. There is no need to cement in 
statute further requirements which 
will ultimately hamper EPA from pro- 
tecting our health and the environ- 
ment. I urge my colleagues to support 
the rule. 

Mr. GOSS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute to the very distinguished gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. BOEHNER]. 

Mr. BOEHNER. Mr. Speaker, this 
manikin standing next to me is not a 
NASA project. It is a suit that farmers 
must wear in the hot growing season 
when applying pesticides. The EPA 
doesn't know the cost of this, because 
they didn’t have to do a cost-benefit 
analysis. The USDA estimates it will 
cost $500 million for farmers to meet 
the regulations here. 

The standard is impossible for the 
States to regulate. It is another un- 
funded mandate on the States. It shows 
no benefits in the health of workers. 

It is time for Congress to stop heap- 
ing additional mandates on the States 
without consideration of the cost of 
these regulations. It is time for Con- 
gress to stop issuing regulations on 
businesses and on farmers without 
risk-benefit analysis. 

If we had done a risk-benefit analysis 
by the EPA on this project, the EPA 
would have found out that the farmers 
who use these suits would have been 
dead long before they would have ever 
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had any risk of pesticide abuse to their 
health, because they would suffocate to 
death, having to wear these in the hot 


growing season. 

It is time to defeat the rule and re- 
quire EPA to do risk-benefit and cost- 
benefit analysis before they issue regu- 
lations. 

Mr. MOAKLEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
2 minutes to the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Energy and Commerce, the 
honorable gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. DINGELL]. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I don’t 
have any dummies or props before you. 
But I want it known, I yield to no man 
in my criticism of EPA. I am the one 
fellow around here that has inves- 
tigated and shown some extraordinary 
evidence of incompetence, of inability 
to manage contracts, of inability to 
handle the business of the agency, of 
loss of control of the agency to the 
contractors, and of bad science and bad 
information management. 

Interestingly enough, requirements 
that EPA be structured to abate the 
only criticisms that have been found 
by legitimate congressional investiga- 
tions are in the bill. 

Now, I have heard a lot of complaints 
from my colleagues about the fact that 
this doesn’t lay down substantive re- 
quirements. The comment is that it 
needs a risk assessment provision or 
that it needs a cost-benefit require- 
ment provision. 

Well, perhaps EPA needs something 
of that kind. And when something of 
that kind comes on the floor of a sub- 
stantive character, I may very well be 
actively in support of it because I have 
to deal with EPA on almost a daily 
basis on their issuance of regulations. 

But this is not a substantive bill, and 
I don't believe this House wants to get 
a rule out of the Committee on Rules 
which would require this House to then 
consider all manner of substantive 
amendments to things like the Clean 
Air Act, the Safe Drinking Water Act, 
the Clean Water Act, the legislation 
that relates to leaking underground 
storage tanks and Superfund. Those 
are terrible fights, and they are fights 
where responsibility is very difficult to 
see manifest in this body. 
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And the reason is that those are lob- 
byists’ paradises, and they are big busi- 
ness for the environmentalists. 

We are going to have those kinds of 
fights at different times in this body. I 
would urge my colleagues to withhold 
substantive amendments from consid- 
eration by this body. I would tell my 
colleagues that what we should do is to 
structure the agency properly and then 
let us address the kind of questions 
that my colleagues over here want, but 
to do it as a matter of substantive ap- 
proach to substantive statute. 

That is where that kind of matter 
should be addressed. That situation is 
not before us. 
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I would urge my colleagues that writ- 
ing legislation regarding Superfund or 
safe drinking water or clean air or 
clean water is not something which 
should be done on the floor. It is some- 
thing which should be done in a com- 
mittee so that wise guidance and care- 
ful judgment and wise balance can be 
before this body when the legislation 
comes before us. 

The rule is fair. The rule allows the 
House to consider all the questions 
that it should of a procedural and 
structural and an organizational struc- 
ture with regard to EPA. 

I would urge my colleagues to follow 
the leadership of the Committee on 
Rules. Vote through the rule, and then, 
if they have complaints on substantive 
law, let us address them. But let us ad- 
dress them in a proper forum, a proper 
time, a proper place and in a proper 
piece of legislation, carefully crafted 
under procedures that enable us to be- 
have in a responsible fashion. 

Mr. GOSS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute to the distinguished gentleman 
from Dodge City, KS [Mr. ROBERTS]. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, with all 
due respect to the chairman of the 
Committee on Energy and Commerce, 
a man I respect, proper forum? Proper 
forum? 

What we are faced with in 66 counties 
in my district is we have no forum. We 
have mandates, regulations and costs 
primarily coming from the EPA that 
are involved in rural dismantlement. 

I went on a tour of my 66 counties 
out on the prairie, and we have com- 
munity after community trying to put 
up with the regulations and costs that 
make no sense. Landfill regulations by 
date certain, where 66 of my counties 
have to close down landfills to send the 
trash and trucks that do not exist to 
regional landfills that do not exist by 
date certain. 

Charging senior citizens 50 bucks a 
month to haul trash to Denver, 250 
miles away, this is the kind of non- 
sense we are trying to stop. 

If Members adopt this rule, we will 
not have a vote on Thurman-Mica. 

What is wrong with a vote? Make 
your same argument, if you will, on 
the substantive forum that we must 
have to take place in this body, but at 
least give us a vote. 

If Members are worried about un- 
funded mandates, this is a crucial, cru- 
cial vote on the rule. 

1 rise to urge my colleagues to defeat this 
rule, that would restrict debate on H.R. 3425, 
to elevate the EPA to department 


tion and mandates. 

Contained within a similar EPA bill already 
adopted by the Senate is language, known as 
the Johnston amendment, to provide risk 
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ing and the right to close, and the gen- 
tleman from Florida [Mr. Goss] has 9% 
minutes remaining. 

Mr. GOSS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute to the very distinguished gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. HERGER]. 

Mr. HERGER. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
opposition to this rule because of its 
complete disregard for private property 
rights. 

Last year, this House expressed its 
overwhelming support for private prop- 
erty by passing the Taylor amendment 
to the National Biological Survey Act. 

Like the NBS, the Department of En- 
vironmental Protection is another new, 
more powerful environmental entity. 
One would think we would be allowed 
to offer amendments requiring the De- 
partment to ensure one basic constitu- 
tional right to property. 

Unfortunately, my amendment, 
which would merely require the De- 
partment to assess whether takings 
would occur when issuing a new regula- 
tion, was ruled out of order. 

Why are we not being at least al- 
lowed to offer this amendment when 
just last fall this body was given the 
opportunity to express its overwhelm- 
ing support for private property rights 
when it passed the Taylor amendment? 

Vote “по” on this rule and allow pri- 
vate property protection amendments 
to be offered. 

Mr. GOSS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute to the distinguished gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. EWING]. 

Mr. EWING. Mr. Speaker, I rise in op- 
position to this rule on H.R. 3425, be- 
cause it does not allow the Mica- 
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Thurman amendment to be offered and 
voted on in this House. Really, that 
sounds so reasonable. How in the world 
this House could turn down a vote on 
that amendment is beyond me. 

It appears to me that there are two 
important enemies from within in this 
great Nation of ours. One is our miser- 
able record in financial management in 
this country, and the second is run- 
2 excessive bureaucratic regula- 

on. 

If Members do not believe me, ask 
their constituents. They will tell Mem- 
bers up front. 

Let us do something about it. Let us 
have a vote on it. Let us change the 
way we operate this system, and let us 
make it reasonable. 

This amendment is reasonable. We 
ought to have a vote on it. I suggest a 
“no” vote on this rule. 

Mr. GOSS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. OXLEY]. 

Mr. OXLEY. Mr. Speaker, a series of 
articles published last winter by the 
New York Times summed up a substan- 
tial problem: 

In the last 15 years, environmental policy 
has too often evolved largely in reaction to 
popular panics, not in response to sound sci- 
entific analysis of which environmental haz- 
ards present the greatest risks. As a result 
* * * billions of dollars are wasted each year 
in battling problems that are no longer con- 
sidered especially dangerous, leaving little 
money for others that cause far more harm. 

Unfortunately the Rules Committee 
is prohibiting the Members of this body 
from voting on amendments which 
could help solve this problem. There is 
an amendment offered by Mr. Mica, for 
example, which would simply provide 
important information to 
decisionmakers and the Congress that 
would be the basis for reforming EPA 
programs. A system to provide sound 
information is clearly a management 
reform and fully consistent with the ef- 
forts of the President and Vice Presi- 
dent. Republicans are eager to work 
vigorously on the initiatives to re- 
invent the Government but the Rules 
Committee has, once again, precluded 
real progress. I am advised that the 
Parliamentarian’s office considers the 
Mica amendment germane. There are 
other amendments as well that war- 
rants serious consideration. 

I should also note that the rule pre- 
cludes the Thurman-Mica amendment 
which is the analogue to the Johnston 
amendment on the other body’s EPA 
Cabinent bill. The other body voted for 
the amendment 95-3. Some Members in 
the House, however, do not want a vote 
on the floor so that they can quietly 
work behind closed doors against that 
provision. If this amendment was 
brought to a vote on the floor it would 
probably pass and be the will of the 
House. This rule precludes Members 
from even voting on this reform. Thus, 
this rule is preventing the House from 
having a true say on what it wants in 
conference. 
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This rule is about the same closed- 
door politics. I ask my colleagues to 
vote against the rule and consider 
meaningful reform on the House floor. 

Mr. GOSS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. TORKILDSEN]. 

Mr. TORKILDSEN. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding time 
to me. 

Mr. Speaker, last week, President 
Clinton in his State of the Union Ad- 
dress called upon Congress to get on 
with the job we were sent here to do. 

Our first major test this year is to 
vote down this rule. Unfortunately, the 
House leadership continues to rule this 
body with contempt for differences of 
opinion, and refuses to allow entirely 
germane ideas a to be debated and 
voted on the House floor. Even though 
the U.S. Senate has debated a similar 
amendment for cost-benefit analysis, 
and approved it nearly unanimously, 
the House leadership refuses to allow 
this idea to be voted on. Why? Why, 
Mr. Speaker? 

This is not the first time. The bal- 
anced budget amendment, term limits, 
a genuine line item veto—all these is- 
sues have overwhelming public sup- 
port, and haven’t seen the light of day 
in this Chamber. The American people 
wonder why they haven't been acted 
upon. The reason is the leadership re- 
fuses to allow them to the floor for a 
vote. And when it comes time for al- 
lowing amendments, the leadership 
only allowed open rules on 12 percent 
of the bills debated last year. Twelve 
percent! 

Whether or not you agree with the 
amendment that the Senate passed, or 
whether or not you even agree with the 
bill itself, you should be willing to 
allow an issue to reach the floor and be 
debated. That’s what all of us were 
sent here to do. 

Please vote “по” on this rule. 

Mr. GOSS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute to the distinguished gentleman 
from California [Mr. HORN]. 

Mr. HORN. Mr. Speaker, I think it is 
time that America woke up and all of 
us, as colleagues, woke up as to what is 
going on in this Chamber. 

Not since 1910—and the end of the 
days of czar Joseph Cannon, the Repub- 
lican Speaker—has this Chamber been 
under such rigid control. 
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The people sent us here to vote issues 
up or down. Some days we lose, some 
days we win. We abide by a majority 
vote. We ought to be voting, by major- 
ity, on those issues that the people who 
sent us here expect us to be voting on. 
We ought to have the chance in this 
Chamber to vote on substance when 
substance is in the bill before us. 

This is not a mere redesignation of 
EPA in to a Cabinet department. This 
legislation has authorized at least 16 
Presidential appointees and several 
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new functions, much of which I agree 
with. 

I am an original cosponsor of this 
legislation. I believed it should be ele- 
vated long before President Bush sug- 
gested it, and President Clinton re- 
affirmed it. However, I think it is 
wrong for the Committee on Rules op- 
eration, the political guillotine of the 
House, where nine Democrats overrule 
four Republicans almost every day of 
the week in order to deny us the right 
to vote substance up or down. Please 
vote against the rule. The Thurman- 
Mica bipartisan amendment to estab- 
lish cost-benefit analysis and risk as- 
sessment procedures in this legislation 
deserves to be considered. 

Mr. MOAKLEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
one minute to the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. PORTER]. 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, this is 
probably the first time in my 12 years 
as a Congressman in the House of Rep- 
resentatives that I have risen to sup- 
port a rule that is not an “ореп” rule. 
But, I believe that the rule before us is 
a fair and essentially open rule. All 
Members were given the opportunity to 
submit amendments to H.R. 3425 to the 
Rules Committee, and the Rules Com- 
mittee made in order all those amend- 
ments that were found by the Par- 
liamentarian to be germane to the leg- 
islation or not subject to a point of 
order. 

I realize, Mr. Speaker, that many of 
my colleagues have legitimate con- 
cerns over current environmental pol- 
icy—and I agree with my colleagues 
that there are serious problems with 
the way environmental regulations are 
currently carried out in this country— 
but this bill is clearly not the place to 
address such concerns. 

This bill deals solely with the struc- 
tural elevation and management re- 
forms of the EPA, and avoids environ- 
mental policy issues that should be ad- 
dressed during consideration of new en- 
vironmental statutes and reauthoriza- 
tions of existing laws. Because of this, 
amendments that address policy issues, 
such as cost-benefit analysis and the 
taking of private property, have right- 
ly been ruled out of order by the Rules 
Committee because they are clearly 
nongermane to this bill. 

Mr. Speaker, elevation of the EPA to 
Cabinet level is long overdue. Presi- 
dent Bush proposed creating a Depart- 
ment of Environmental Protection 5 
years ago, and yet we have not been 
able to elevate the EPA because of re- 
peated squabbles over environmental 
policy. Let us leave those debates to a 
more appropriate time and deal with 
the issue at hand. Let us pass this rule 
and let us create the long-awaited De- 
partment of Environmental Protection. 

Mr. GOSS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute to the distinguished gentleman 
from California [Mr. DOOLEY]. 

Mr. DOOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
opposition to the rule. 
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I support the amendment on risk as- 
sessment that my colleagues Mrs. 
THURMAN and Mr. MICA would like to 
offer should this rule be defeated. In 
fact, I feel the House has an obligation 
to address this issue, and this is the ap- 
propriate time to do it. 

But despite strong support from a 
wide range of organizations, including 
the Nation’s Governors, despite the 95- 
3 approval of a similar amendment on 
this same bill in the Senate, despite 
claims that we have an open rule on 
this bill, the rule before us keeps us 
from discussing the subject of risk as- 
sessment, and it should be defeated. 

The so-called Thurman/Mica amend- 
ment does not create new environ- 
mental policy or rewrite the existing 
environmental laws. It simply provides 
а new management tool to help the 
Secretary prepare the most cost-effec- 
tive environmental policy for our coun- 


try. 

As a legislative body, we cannot hear 
story after story of regulations that 
are out of touch with reality, and then 
refuse to consider a possible solution. 
Senator JOHNSTON noted the example 
of Yucca Mountain when he debated his 
version of this amendment on the Sen- 
ate floor. Let me repeat his story of 
regulatory overkill: 

In 1985, regulations were initially 
proposed that set certain limits on car- 
bon 14 emissions at the Yucca Moun- 
tain nuclear waste facility. It would 
have cost the taxpayers of this country 
$3.2 billion to comply with that regula- 
tion. Yet it would have resulted in 
stopping only a tiny amount of back- 
ground radiation—only one six-thou- 
sandth of what occurs in the human 
body ordinarily. 

It is stories like these that prompt 
reasonable people to scratch their 
heads and ask how in the world can 
such regulations even be contemplated 
by our Government. The answer is that 
our bureaucrats either refuse or are or- 
dered not to consider the cost/benefit 
tradeoffs of environmental regulation. 
This situation has to stop. We must ac- 
knowledge that we cannot do every- 
thing and we cannot do it all at once. 

The cost/benefit analysis called for 
by Thurman/Mica in no way relieves 
any individual or any government from 
complying with environmental laws. It 
would not put our environment at risk. 
In fact, the argument has been made, 
by the GAO and many others, that by 
not prioritizing, we are now doing less 
to protect our environment than we 
could be. 

Mr. GOSS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute and 30 seconds to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
DELAY]. 

Mr. DELAY. Mr. Speaker, the Demo- 
crat leadership is not starting out the 
year on the right foot. Rather than 
demonstrating to the American people 
that the House of Representatives is a 
body of open debate and free thinking, 
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they are bringing a modified closed 
rule on H.R. 3425 to the floor, limiting 
debate on one of the first pieces of leg- 
islation of the session. 

Why are they doing this? Well, it 
seems they are afraid that a certain 
amendment that has widespread sup- 
port throughout the country—but does 
not quite coincide with their particular 
philosophical views—would likely pass 
if brought up in the House. It is the 
Mica amendment, which would require 
а cost-benefit analysis to accompany 
regulations proposed by the EPA. De- 
spite the fact that it was passed in the 
other body by a vote of 95-3, the House 
is not even being permitted to consider 
it. 

The Mica amendment is very timely 
in light of the fact that just yesterday 
the EPA announced its plan to develop 
a national strategy for the use of chlo- 
rine and chlorine compounds. Chlorine 
and chlorinated compounds are used to 
meet the most essential and vital needs 
of modern society, and are found in 85 
percent of all medicines, 96 percent of 
all crop-protection chemicals, all vinyl 
plastics, and thousands of other prod- 
ucts. They save U.S. consumers more 
than $90 billion annually—$1,440 for 
every family of four—versus alter- 
native products or processes, with no 
guarantee that the alternatives would 
enhance human health or the environ- 
ment. Furthermore, according to the 
Chemical Manufacturers Association, 
1.3 million U.S. jobs depend on the 
chlorine industry and almost 40 per- 
cent of all U.S. jobs and income depend 
in some way on chlorine and the prod- 
ucts of the chlorine industry. 

Considering environmental regula- 
tions cost approximately $1,500 per U.S. 
household, there is obviously a need to 
weigh the costs and the benefits of ac- 
tions taken by environmental regu- 
lators. The question is, will the EPA 
conduct a cost-benefit analysis as it de- 
velops its national strategy for chlo- 
rine regulation? The effects of not con- 
ducting one could be devastating. It is 
for this reason that I believe the exclu- 
sion of Mr. Mica’s risk assessment 
amendment from the rule for consider- 
ation of H.R. 3425 is sufficient reason to 
oppose the rule altogether, and I urge 
my colleagues to do so as well. 

Mr. GOSS. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self such time as I may consume. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
DURBIN). The gentleman from Florida 
[Mr. Goss] has 2 minutes remaining. 

Mr. GOSS. Mr. Speaker, I have long 
favored elevating EPA to Cabinet level 
status. I think it is justified. I think 
part of the purpose of doing that, of 
course, is to give us the opportunity to 
resolve some of the very costly confu- 
sion, some of the debilitating con- 
frontation, and some of the intense 
conflict we have seen and has been al- 
luded to in the debate here today. 

I would have, of course, preferred a 
clean bill. Many of us would. However, 
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we do not have a clean bill. We have a 
bill that has been amended. In fact, 
several amendments have been made in 
order, and not all amendments of those 
that were asked have been afforded 
that privilege, so we only have selected 
amendments, in fact. 

Unfortunately, one of the ones that 
was not selected has been absolutely a 
critical amendment to the debate that 
is before us. Leaving out the amend- 
ment that the gentleman from Florida, 
JOHN MICA, and the gentlewoman from 
Florida, KAREN THURMAN, have pro- 
posed is a little bit like inviting a 
guest to dinner and then not serving 
the main course. You go away with the 
feeling of emptiness, that somehow you 
have not quite gotten what you came 
for. 

We need to talk about private prop- 
erty rights, takings, risk assessments. 
These are issues that are not going to 
во away, and this Congress needs to 
speak on them and debate them. 

I must say, I was very impressed, we 
all are, with the statements of the 
chairman, the very distinguished gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. WAXMAN]. 
The media recently described him as 
the master of mysterious Medicaid 
add-ons, and he spoke to us brilliantly 
about germaneness. 

I agree, germaneness is important. 
The Committee on Rules has the abil- 
ity to weigh on germaneness, but what 
is really important is in the real world, 
risk-taking is a germane part of this 
subject. It is the real world we should 
be legislating for. 

It has been said today that many of 
the colleagues on the Committee on 
Rules are urging a “уев” vote on this. 
It is equally true that many colleagues 
on the Committee on Rules are urging 
a “по” vote on this. I am one of those. 

The Committee on Rules is ready to 
go back upstairs and craft a new rule 
that gets to the debate, or a clean rule. 
We are here. We are ready to work. We 
get paid to do the job. I urge a “по” 
vote on this rule, and let us come back 
with a better product. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. MOAK- 
LEY] has 3 minutes remaining, and has 
the right to close debate. 

Mr. MOAKLEY. Mr. Speaker, for pur- 
poses of debate only, I yield 3 minutes 
to the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
SYNAR], to close debate. 

Mr. SYNAR. Mr. Speaker, we have 
had a fascinating 1 hour debate. What I 
would like to do is to take this time 
that I have to talk about what this bill 
is not about. This bill is not about reg- 
ulatory reform of landfills, sewers, or 
water. This bill is not about the illegal 
taking of private property. This bill is 
not about reining in an EPA that is out 
of control. This bill is not about set- 
ting environmental priorities. It is not 
about unfunded Federal mandates. It is 
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not about big government and exces- 
sive regulations. Most of all, it is not 
about redesigning farmers’ spring 
wardrobes. 

What this bill, that we consider 
today, is about is whether we as a na- 
tion believe that the Environmental 
Protection Agency should be raised to 
a Cabinet level position so that it can 
hold other Federal departments and 
agencies accountable to lead on the en- 
vironmental front, as we do with small 
businessmen and individuals, and 
whether we believe the Environmental 
Protection Agency should be of the 
stature that the rest of the world 
places their environmental protection 
agencies, so that as we try to clean up 
not only our own country but this 
planet, we do it with the dignity and 
stature it deserves. 

This bill is also about making needed 
management and structure changes 
within EPA so it can accomplish its 
very simple mission: To protect the 
health and safety of all Americans. 

The debate we have had over the last 
hour has not been about that. In fact, 
it has been terribly misleading. 
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The facts are very simple. 

Fact No. 1 is that the EPA is doing 
risk assessment today, as it does thou- 
sands of times every year. 

Fact No. 2, even if the amendment on 
risk assessment were allowed, not one 
city, not one State, not one local water 
system, not one corporation, not one 
small business, not one citizen would 
get any relief from any rule until we in 
Congress had the guts to tackle the un- 
derlying statutes that set the- prior- 
ities, that fund the priorities, that di- 
rect the priorities that EPA imple- 
ments. That is what this is all about. 

As the oversight chairman for EPA 
for over a decade, only the gentleman 
from Michigan, JOHN DINGELL, has 
spent more time in his career trying to 
make EPA more responsive, trying to 
clean up its mismanagement and try- 
ing to make sure that taxpayer dollars 
are spent efficiently. If I believed the 
risk assessment amendment would ac- 
complish any of those goals, I would 
have joined and helped lead this fight, 
but it will do none of those. 

I implore my colleagues, let us be re- 
sponsible, and let us support this rule 
and raise EPA up to a Cabinet-level po- 
sition. Then let us do one more thing. 
Let us roll up our sleeves together and 
help make EPA more responsive and 
less intrusive by making our environ- 
mental laws work for all America. 

Please support the rule. 

Mr. Speaker, | rise in support of the rule on 
H.R. 3425, legislation to elevate the Environ- 
to a Cabinet-level 


has previously voted overwhelmingly to ele- 
vate EPA to Cabinet status; | hope we can ap- 
prove this rule and take similar action here in 
the House today. 
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Obviously, some Members аге voicing op- 
position to the rule on grounds that it does not 
permit them to offer their pet amendments. 

But the Rules Committee quite properly un- 
derstood that this legislation is designed solely 
to address the structure of the Agency and to 
deal with management problems—it has never 
been intended as a vehicle for addressing 
Members concerns over environmental policy, 
as some now want to do. 

In particular, | want to urge Members not to 
be swept away by the misleading rhetoric of 
those who would defeat the rule in an effort to 
have the House consider amendments dealing 
with issues like risk assessment and cost-ben- 
efit analysis. 

Now, | recognize that there is legitimate 
concern over these issues and that certain 
amendments—like the Mica- Thurman pro- 
posal—have struck a chord with some Mem- 
bers. 

These amendments, like the Johnston 
amendment in the Senate, are based on the 
very simple, but misleading, notion that, since 
risk assessments and cost-benefit analyses 
are good things, we can magically solve all 
our problems overnight by simply requiring the 
Agency to do more of them. 

In fact, they're so convinced this will solve 
all our problems, they want EPA to do these 
assessments on virtually everything—every 
rule and regulation, no matter how lowly and 
inconsequential those rules may be. 

Well, | admit that that has some superficial 
appeal. But | would also submit that if these 
proposals were subjected to FTC scrutiny, 
they would be outlawed for false advertising. 

It's important to get beyond the superficial 
appeal and look at what these risk and cost- 
benefit proposals would actually do, and not 
do 


First, it’s true that risk assessment and cost- 
benefit issues at EPA are sometimes con- 
troversial. 

But when there is controversy, it isn’t about 
how many they do, it’s about how they do 
them. 


Do the amendments being advocated by 
some in any way address the issue of how 
EPA does risk and cost-benefit assessments? 

No, they do not; they just intend to make 
EPA do more of them. 

Second, most risk and cost-benefit issues 
are addressed primarily in our underlying envi- 
ronmental statutes. To the extent there is a 
problem, that is where the problem is. 

Would the Mica-Thurman or Johnston 
amendments address those problems? 

The sponsors say they are not intended to 
change underlying law—so what have they ac- 
complished? 

Third, it is clear that the issues needing as 
much, or more, attention are in risk manage- 
ment and risk communication. 

Are those areas addressed by the proposed 
Mica-Thurman or Johnston amendments? 

No, they are not. 

Fourth, it's clear that all the issues and con- 
troversies surrounding the subject of risk as- 
sessment and cost-benefit analysis are com- 
mon problems throughout the Government. 

But do the proposed amendments try to 
deal with these problems in a sensible way 
across the Government? 

No, they do not. 
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Now, I'm the first to admit that risk assess- 
ment and cost-benefit analysis are extremely 
complicated issues. 

And | won't pretend to understand all the 
possible ramifications of these proposals. 

But some things are clear. 

So now that меме talked about what the 
proposals won't do, lets focus on what the 
proposals would do. 

First, instead of trying for better and smarter 
risk assessments and cost-benefit analyses, 
the proposals only require more of them. 

Instead of reducing and streamlining the bu- 
reaucracy, the proposals would simply ensure 
that we have more of it. 

Instead of targeting these costly and critical 
studies on the most important or controversial 
rules, the proposals want to make every rule 
and regulation subjected to risk and cost-ben- 
efit analysis—apparently in the curious belief 
that, even though they don't like the way EPA 
does it, they should do more of it. 

Well, I'm sorry to say that when it comes to 
risk assessments and cost-benefit analysis, 
just doing more is not doing better. 

Friends, these proposals are not the magic 
solution to the problems at EPA. If there are 
problems, we have a responsibility as legisla- 
tors to look for the right solution—not just any 
solution. 

That means we are going to have to get into 
the underlying environmental statutes and get 
our hands dirty and make the tough decisions 
there. 

The bill before you already has very impor- 
tant provisions which establish an Office of 
Risk Assessment within the new Department. 

Last September, President Clinton issued a 
carefully crafted, and very comprehensive, Ex- 
ecutive order on regulatory reform which is al- 
ready addressing the very problems and is- 
sues being raised here today. 

EPA is working closely with them in that 
government-wide effort. 

Don't go for the quick-hit, for the superficial 
appeal. 

We're better than that. 

Our constituents sent us here not just to 
govern, but to govern wisely. 

Let's show them we're willing to take on 
tough problems the way they deserve to be 
addressed: with hard work and careful consid- 
eration of the facts—not through some expedi- 
ent, mislabeled approach to reform which ulti- 
mately will exacerbate the existing problems 
and cost industry and the taxpayers millions in 
wasted dollars in the process. 

Let us support the rule, get this elevation bill 
enacted, and then get down to the hard work 
on the underlying statutes, where our actions 
and votes can make a real difference. 

Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. Speaker, | 
rise today in strong support of the rule on H.R. 
3425, The Department of Environmental Pro- 
tection Act. | want to commend the Rules 
Committee for providing a rule that recognizes 
the proper role of the committee process and 
gives the House an opportunity to conduct its 
business in a judicious and efficient manner. 

The rule on H.R. 3425 is a good rule, it is 
a fair and equitable rule that makes in order 
all germane amendments that were presented 
to the Rules Committee. These include an 
amendment calling for annual performance as- 
sessments of each regional office of the De- 
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partment of Environmental Protection, one that 
calls on the Inspector General and the Depart- 
ment of Justice to join forces in identifying 
waste, fraud, and criminal misconduct within 
the Department, another that seeks to provide 
assistance to small businesses and local gov- 
ernments to comply with environmental laws, 
another aimed at developing a strategy to 
ease unfunded Federal environmental man- 
dates imposed on State and local govern- 
ments, and a substitute that would elevate 
EPA to cabinet status without any structural or 
changes. 

pig Sie oe лл Асы ыы 
these amendments and others that relate di- 
rectly to the organization, structure, and man- 
agement of the new Department. What the 
rule properly does, in my opinion, is to prohibit 
discussion on nongermane amendments on 
the floor of the House. That is, the rule pro- 
hibits voting on amendments which could 
change environmental policy or alter the duties 
and responsibilities given to EPA under exist- 
ing statutes. 

As Chairman of the Committee on Science, 
Space, and Technology, one of the five com- 
mittee’s with substantive jurisdiction over EPA, 
| believe it is appropriate for this rule to pro- 
hibit such policy changes to be effected by 
this legislation. | urge my colleagues, who are 
opposed to the rule, not to lose sight of the 
need to ensure that such environmental policy 


port, which had been requested in June 1991, 
on risk assessment research in the Federal 
Government. We will continue to hold hearings 
on this topic in the coming year. Іп fact, tomor- 
row we are holding a hearing on the State's 
experience in using comparative risk analysis 
as a planning tool to establish environmental 


which has been a сопсет of this committee 
dating back to 1979. It is an issue which de- 
serves serious attention and should not be 
dealt with cavalierly on the floor of the House. 
In another area, the Science Committee has 


held hearings оп the science needed to іт- 
prove and support both the Clean Water Act, 
and the Superfund program, as a basis for de- 
veloping a research and development title for 
both these reauthorizations. | could cite other 
examples of the Science Committee’s activi- 
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mental Protection to ensure that issues of 
vironmental quality receive the attention they 
deserve and urge all my colleagues in joining 
me, at the appropriate time, in voting for pas- 
sage of this bill. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. Speaker, if | had been 
here | would like the record to show | would 
have opposed the rule to H.R. 3425, the De- 
partment of Environmental Protection Act. Un- 
fortunately, due to illness | was unable to trav- 
el to Washington, DC from my district for this 
important issue. The recommended rule pre- 
cluded this body from addressing the issue of 
requiring future environmental regulations to 

| 


would have opposed the rule. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
DURBIN). All time for debate has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. MOAKLEY. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the resolu- 
tion. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the resolution. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker pro tempore announced that 
the ayes appeared to have it. 

Mr. GOSS. Mr. Speaker, I object to 
the vote on the ground that a quorum 
is not present and make the point of 
order that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Evi- 
dently a quorum is not present. 

The Sergeant at Arms will notify ab- 
sent Members. 
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The vote was taken by electronic de- Gallegly 
vice, and there were—yeas 191, nays 


227, not voting 15, as follows: 


Collins (IL) 
Collins (MI) 


Filner 


Bartlett 


[Roll No. 4) 


McCloskey 
McDermott 
McHale 
McKinney 
McNulty 
Meehan 
Menendez 
Mfume 
Miller (CA) 
Mineta 


Collins (GA) 
Combest 


Dickey 
Dooley 
Doolittle 
Dreier 
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Levy Ros-Lehtinen 

о Lewis (СА) Roth 
Gekas Lightfoot Roukema 
Geren Linder Rowland 
Gilchrest Livingston Royce 
Gillmor Lloyd Santorum 
Gingrich Machtley Sarpalius 
Glickman Manzullo Saxton 
Goodlatte McCandless Schaefer 
Goodling McCollum Schiff 
Goss МеСгегу Sensenbrenner 
Grams McCurdy Sharp 
Grandy McDade Shaw 
Greenwood McHugh Shuster 
Gunderson McInnis Sisisky 
Hall (TX) McKeon Skeen 
Hamilton McMillan Skelton 
Hancock Meyers Slat 
Hansen Mica Smith (IA) 
Harman Michel Smith (MI) 
Hastert Miller (FL) Smith (NJ) 
Hayes Minge Smith (TX) 
Hefley Molinari Snowe 
Herger Moorhead Solomon 
Hobson Moran Spence 
Hoekstra Murphy Stearns 
Hoke Myers Stenholm 
Horn Nussle Strickland 
Houghton Ortiz Stump 
H Orton Stupak 
Hunter Oxley Sundquist 
Hutchinson Packard Talent 
Hutto Parker Tanner 
Hyde Paxon Tauzin 
Inglis Payne (VA) Taylor (М8) 
Inhofe Penny Taylor (NC) 
Istook Peterson (FL) Tejeda 
Johnson (CT) Peterson (MN) ‘Thomas (CA) 
Johnson (GA) tri Thomas (WY) 
Johnson (SD) Pickett Thurman 
Johnson, Sam Pombo Torkildsen 
Kasich Pomeroy Upton 
Kim Portman Vucanovich 
King Poshard Walker 
Kingston Pryce (OH) Walsh 
Klink Quillen Weldon 
Klug Quinn Whitten 
Knollenberg Ramstad Williams 
Kolbe Ravenel Wolf 
Ky) Regula Young (AK) 
Lancaster Roberts Young (FL) 
LaRocco Roemer Zeliff 
Lazio Zimmer 
Leach Rohrabacher 

NOT VOTING—15 
Andrews (TX) Ford (TN) Reynolds 
Borski Hastings Ridge 
Chapman Lehman Shepherd 
de la Garza Lewis (FL) Smith (OR) 
Dornan Meek Wilson 
П 1725 
The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 
On this note: 


Mr. ANDREWS of Texas for, with Mr. 
LEHMAN against. 

Mr. BORSKI for, with Mr. DORNAN 
against. 

Mr. SHEPHERD for, with Mr. LEWIS 
of Florida against. 


Mr. GLICKMAN and Mr. CONDIT 
changed their vote from “уеа” to 
“пау.” 

So the resolution was not agreed to. 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. ч 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. MOAKLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks during 
debate on House Resolution 312. 
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PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRY 

Mr. WALKER. Mr. Speaker, I have a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
DURBIN). The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. WALKER. Mr. Speaker, was a 
motion to reconsider laid on the table? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Yes, it 
was. 

Is there objection to the request of 
the gentleman from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


(Mr. GINGRICH asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute.) 

Mr. GINGRICH. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this time to discuss the schedule. 

Let me say on behalf of the Repub- 
lican leadership—and I have cleared 
this with the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. MICHEL}—we are very prepared to 
have the Committee on Rules go back 
in and craft a new rule on EPA which 
would make in order the Michel-Thur- 
mond amendment. And we would be 
prepared on our side to support a rule 
that was crafted in a bipartisan man- 
ner and to try to pass it out either to- 
night or tomorrow morning, whichever 
would be the will of the Democratic 
leadership. I see no reason why we can- 
not move forward on EPA in a biparti- 
san manner. 

Mr. GEPHARDT. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GINGRICH. I yield to the distin- 
guished majority leader, my friend, the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. СЕР- 
HARDT]. 

Mr. GEPHARDT. I thank the gen- 
tleman for yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, I appreciate the offer of 
the gentleman from Georgia. We will 
undoubtedly be in consultation with 
the gentleman and other Members of 
the minority and the majority in order 
to figure out the next step on EPA. 
However, we believe that tomorrow’s 
activity on the earthquake relief bill is 
going to take so long that it will be im- 
possible to do both. So we would like to 
be able to start at 10 in the morning 
and finish that at a reasonable hour. 
We will continue consultations in the 
meantime on the EPA bill. 

Mr. GINGRICH. Let me just say, if I 
might, that we would be prepared to- 
morrow to be very supportive on earth- 
quake relief, and I would hope that 
whether it was done tonight or tomor- 
row or next week, we could find a bi- 
partisan мау to move this bill forward. 
We look forward to working with the 
leadership on that. 


HOUR OF MEETING ON TOMORROW 

Mr. GEPHARDT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the 
House adjourns today, it adjourn to 
meet at 10 a.m. tomorrow. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Missouri? 
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There was no objection. 


ELECTION OF MEMBER TO COM- 
MITTEE ON SCIENCE, SPACE, 
AND TECHNOLOGY, AND COMMIT- 
TEE ON PUBLIC WORKS AND 
TRANSPORTATION 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
privileged resolution (H. Res. 335) and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution as fol- 
lows: 

H. RES. 335 

Resolved, That Representative Vernon J. 
Ehlers of Michigan be and is hereby elected 
to the following standing committees of the 
House of Representatives: The Committee on 
Science, Space, and Technology, and the 
Committee on Public Works and Transpor- 
tation. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


COMMUNICATION FROM THE ACT- 
ING DIRECTOR, NON-LEGISLA- 
TIVE AND FINANCIAL SERVICES 


The SPEAKER pro tempore laid be- 
fore the House the following commu- 
nication from the Acting Director of 
the Office of Non-Legislative and Fi- 
nancial Services: 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, DC, February 1, 1994. 
Hon. THOMAS S. FOLEY, 
Speaker, House of Representatives, Washington, 
DC. 


DEAR MR. SPEAKER: This is to formally no- 
tify you pursuant to Rule L (50) of the Rules 
of the House that the Office Supply Service 
has been served with a subpoena issued by 
the United States District Court for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

After consultation with the General Coun- 
sel to the House, I have determined that 
compliance with the subpoena is conistent 
with the privileges and precedents of the 
House. 

Sincerely, 
RANDALL B. MEDLOCK, 
Acting Director. 
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REMOVAL OF NAME OF MEMBER 
AS COSPONSOR OF H.R. 1200 


Mr. FIELDS of Louisiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that my 
name be removed as a cosponsor of the 
bill, H.R. 1200. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
DURBIN). Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Louisi- 
ana? 

There was no objection. 


ANNUAL REPORT ON ADMINISTRA- 
TION OF THE FEDERAL RAIL- 
ROAD SAFETY ACT OF 1970—MES- 
SAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF 
THE UNITED STATES 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
STRICKLAND) laid before the House the 
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following message from the President 
of the United States; which was read 
and, together with the accompanying 
papers, without objection, referred to 
the Committee on Energy and Com- 
merce: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I transmit herewith the 1992 annual 
report on the Administration of the 
Federal Railroad Safety Act of 1970, 
pursuant to section 211 of the Act (45 
U.S.C. 440(a)). 

WILLIAM J. CLINTON. 

THE WHITE HOUSE, February 2, 1994. 


OPEN UP THE HEALTH CARE DE- 
BATE: PASS THE HEALTHCARE 
SUNSHINE RESOLUTION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts (Мг. 
TORKILDSEN] is recognized for 5 min- 
utes. 

Mr. TORKILDSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
when President Clinton began the proc- 
ess of creating a national health care 
reform plan, no effort was made to in- 
clude the general public in the formu- 
lation process. In fact, the public was 
effectively locked out of the process. 
Virtually every meeting and discussion 
held by the Health Care Task Force 
was, despite public outrage, held in pri- 
vate behind locked doors, totally inac- 
cessible to the American public. 

President Clinton is to be com- 
mended for bringing the vital issue of 
health care reform to the forefront of 
national debate. But bringing up the 
issue isn’t enough. The American peo- 
ple deserve to see what decisions are 
made which will affect their health 
care. 

Next week I will be introducing the 
healthcare sunshine resolution which 
will require that all House committee 
and subcommittee hearings and mark- 
up sessions be open to the public and 
the media. This resolution will also en- 
courage that the Senate and the ad- 
ministration to open all of their pro- 
ceedings as well. 

This will be something of a first in 
the U.S. Congress. While major legisla- 
tion in the past has had public hear- 
ings, decisions on what remained in the 
legislation were another subject. Dur- 
ing markup, when it was decided what 
would actually remain in legislation, 
what would be added to the bill, what 
would be left on the cutting room floor, 
rarely did any average citizen ever 
have access to every step of the proc- 
ess. For instance, after public hearings 
on the tax increase last year, the 
House Ways and Means Committee de- 
cided to complete markup of the bill 
while the public was excluded. For 3 of 
the 5 days during Ways and Means 
markup, the public was told they had 
no right to see or hear what decisions 
were being made. 

The quality of health care in Amer- 
ica is extremely high for those Ameri- 
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cans who have access to it. Most Amer- 
icans would agree that we must reform 
our health care system to make it 
more accessible and more affordable. 
Currently, those who will be most af- 
fected by health care reform are ex- 
cluded from the process of its actual 
creation. There are a few legitimate 
reasons for Congress and the adminis- 
tration to act behind closed doors, but 
none of them apply to the health care 
debate. 

No matter which plan eventually 
comes before the House—whether the 
Clinton plan, the Cooper or Chafee 
managed competition plans, the single 
payer, the medisave account, or some 
combination of two or more of them, 
the American people deserve to under- 
stand what trade offs are being made, 
and by whom. Only by opening up all 
parts of the process will this under- 
standing begin to be possible. 

To allow an open process, support the 
healthcare sunshine resolution. 


COMMUNICATION FROM THE 
CHAIRMAN OF THE COMMITTEE 
ON THE BUDGET REGARDING 
CURRENT LEVELS OF SPENDING 
AND REVENUES FOR FISCAL 
YEARS 1994-98 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota [Mr. SABO] is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. SABO. Mr. Speaker, on behalf of the 
Committee on the Budget and pursuant to 
sections 302 and 311 of the Congressional 
Budget Act, | am submitting for printing Ae 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an updated report 
the current levels of on-budget . wn 
revenues for fiscal year 1994 and for the 5- 
year period fiscal year 1994 through fiscal 
year 1998. 

COMMITTEE ON THE BUDGET, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, DC, February 2, 1994. 
Hon. THOMAS 5. FOLEY, 
The Speaker, United States House of Represent- 
atives, Washington, DC. 

DEAR MR. SPEAKER: To facilitate applica- 

tion of sections 302 and 311 of the Congres- 
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sional Budget Act, І am transmitting an up- 
dated status report on the current levels of 
on-budget spending and revenues for fiscal 
year 1994 and for the 5-year period fiscal year 
1994 through fiscal year 1998. 

The term “current level” refers to the 
amounts of spending and revenues estimated 
for each fiscal year based on laws enacted as 
of January 28, 1994. 

The first table in the report compares the 
current levels of total budget authority, out- 
lays, and revenues with the overall limits set 
in H. Con. Res. 64, the concurrent resolution 
on the budget for fiscal year 1994. This com- 
parison is needed to implement section 311(а) 
of the Budget Act, which creates a point of 
order against measures that would breach 
the budget resolution’s overall limits. The 
table does not show budget authority and 
outlays for years after fiscal year 1994 be- 
cause appropriations for those years have 
not yet been considered. 

The second table compares the current lev- 
els of budget authority, outlays, and new en- 
titlement authority for each direct spending 
committee with the “section 602)“ alloca- 
tions made under H. Con. Res. & for fiscal 
year 1994 and for fiscal years 1994 through 
1998. This comparison is needed to imple- 
ment section 302(f) of the Budget Act, which 
creates a point of order against measures 
that would breach the section 602(a) alloca- 
tion of new discretionary budget authority 
or new entitlement authority for the com- 
mittee that reported the measure. It is also 
needed to implement section 311(b), which 
exempts committees that comply with their 
allocations from the point of order under 
section 311(а). The section 602(a) allocations 
were printed in the Congressional Record for 
March 31, 1993 on pages Н. 1784-87. 

The third table compares the current lev- 
els of discretionary appropriations for fiscal 
year 1994 with the revised section 602(р)” 
Suballocations of discretionary budget au- 
thority and outlays among Appropriations 
subcommittees. This comparison is also 
needed to implement section 302(f) of the 
Budget Act, since the point of order under 
that section also applies to measures that 
would breach the applicable section 602(b) 
suballocation. The revised section 602(b) sub- 
allocations were filed by the Appropriations 
Committee on September 30, 1993 (H. Rept. 
103-271). 

Sincerely, 
MARTIN OLAV SABO, 
Chairman. 
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STATUS OF THE FISCAL YEAR 1994 CONGRESSIONAL 
BUDGET ADOPTED IN H. CON. RES. 64, REFLECTING 
ACTION COMPLETED AS OF JANUARY 28, 1994 

{On-budget amounts, in millions of dollars) 


Fiscal year Fiscal years 
1994 1994-98 
ae іне 

j 1.223400 57490 
1,218,300 6,629,300 
905,500 5.153.400 
1,221,944 NA. 
1,218,022 NA 
905,429 5,105,866 
=1456 NA 
-2% NA. 
-7 = 47,534 


Note,—NA=Not applicable because annual appropriations acts for fiscal 
= 1996 through 1998 will not be considered until future sessions of 
gress. 


BUDGET AUTHORITY 


Enactment of measures providing more 
than $1.456 billion in new budget authority of 
FY 1994 (if not already included in the cur- 
rent level estimate) would cause FY 1994 
budget authority to exceed the appropriate 
level set by H. Con. Res. 64. 


OUTLAYS 


` Enactment of measures providing new 
budget or entitlement authority with FY 
1994 outlay effects of more than $.278 billion 
(if not already included in the current level 
estimate) would cause FY 1994 outlays to ex- 
ceed the appropriate level set by H. Con. Res. 
64. 


REVENUES 


Enactment of any measure producing any 
revenue loss in FY 1994 (if not already in- 
cluded in the current level estimate) would 
cause FY 1994 revenues to fall further below 
the appropriate level set by H. Con. Res. 64. 


Enactment of any measure producing any 
net revenue loss for the period FY 1994 
through FY 1998 (if not already included in 
the current level estimate) would cause reve- 
nues for that period to fall further below the 
appropriate level set by H. Con. Res. 64. 


Enactment of any measure producing any 
net revenue loss for the period FY 1994 
through FY 1998 (if not already included in 
the current level estimate) would cause reve- 
nues for that period to fall further below the 
appropriate level set by H. Con. Res. 64. 


DIRECT SPENDING LEGISLATION—COMPARISON OF CURRENT LEVEL WITH COMMITTEE ALLOCATIONS PURSUANT TO BUDGET ACT SECTION 602(a) 


{Fiscal years, in millions of dollars} 


House Committee 


1994 1994-1998 
BA Outlays NEA BA Outlays NEA 

= 66 -60 -2735 —2727 888 
= 106 -42 -2216 -АП —3559 
-40 -W2 509 316 -ий 
-1% -18 -2% -A7 -A9 
-168 -167 —2271 -05 — 2328 
-% —39 29 
-3% 0 0 -2792 0 
—50⁵ 0 46 — 72785 0 
= 167 0 46 7 0 
0 0 0 0 0 
9 0 0 0 9 
9 0 0 0 0 

0 118 0 9 = 
-15 -7% = 142 = 42 5172 
= 158 = 910 = 42 -мг —1124 
= 1700 = 180 = 1169 — 8369 — 7798 
— 2398 2 -П9 1139 — 7059 
— 698 2 10 2990 739 
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DIRECT SPENDING LEGISLATION—COMPARISON OF CURRENT LEVEL WITH COMMITTEE ALLOCATIONS PURSUANT TO BUDGET ACT SECTION 602(a)—Continued 
[Fiscal years, in millions of dollars) 
1994 1994-1998 
House Committee 
BA Outlays NEA BA Outlays NEA 
0 0 -5 -5 -$ 
-33 -3 -149 —149 —60 
-33 -3 -I4 -іш -55 
0 0 0 0 0 
0 0 0 0 0 
0 0 0 0 0 
0 0 0 0 0 
1 0 % 8 0 
1 0 8 8 0 
0 0 0 -4n 0 
0 0 0 -35 9 
0 0 0 127 0 
0 0 — 205 — 205 -4 
-ł 9 -210 -210 0 
—1 0 -5 -$ 4 
-112 -0 -709 -693 0 
-78 9 -478 — 481 0 
% 0 231 212 0 
-56 -77 -109 — 104? — 3597 
— 266 —266 — 10258 — 10606 —9451 
— 200 -189 -59 -59 146 
-13 0 37458 -85 0 
-13 0 = 85 — 85 0 
0 0 =37543 0 0 
0 0 0 0 0 
0 0 0 0 0 
0 0 0 0 0 
0 9 0 0 0 
0 0 0 0 0 
0 0 0 0 0 
-ll 0 -Іі% -13% 3447 
—11 28 -1% —1352 — 366 
0 -42 0 0 — 3813 
-04 — 2036 — 29669 —24422 -125% 
—824 261 —42102 — 39768 —35957 
1230 2297 — 12433 – 15346 — 23361 
0 0 0 0 0 
7 7 33 33 33 
7 7 33 33 33 
DISCRETIONARY APPROPRIATIONS FOR FISCAL YEAR 1994—COMPARISON OF CURRENT LEVEL WITH SUBALLOCATIONS PURSUANT ТО BUDGET АСТ SECTION 602(b) 
[in millions of dollars) 
Revised filed 602(b) suballocations (Sept. Current level 
30, 1993) 
Budget authority Outlays Budget authority  Outlays1Difference Budget authority Outlays 
riculture, Rural Development 14,819 14,317 14,799 14,297 -20 -20 
Pon State, Judiciary 22413 23,231 22,838 23,221 -281 -10 
Defense ... 240,446 ,465 240,388 255,422 -58 -43 
700 698 700 698 0 0 
22.017 21,702 21,991 21,702 -% 0 
13,444 13,918 12,939 13,916 — 505 -2 
13,736 13,731 13,721 13,721 -15 -10 
67,283 68,140 67.230 68,089 -53 -$1 
2,270 2,267 2.270 2,267 0 0 
10.066 8,784 10,065 8,783 —1 -1 
13,284 34,889 13,283 34889 =t 0 
11,469 11,642 11,439 11,642 -% 0 
68,311 59,973 68,303 69,973 -% 0 
— 1 —— ů ————ů———— ꝑꝓͤœPö4ẽꝰãẽ7ſ0ů 500.964 538.757 499.966 $38,620 -9% -137 


CONGRESSIONAL BUDGET OFFICE, 
Washington, DC, January 31, 1994. 

Hon. MARTIN O. SABO, 
Chairman, Committee on the Budget, U.S. 
House of Representatives, Washington, DC. 
DEAR MR. CHAIRMAN: Pursuant to section 
308(b) and in aid of section 311 of the Con- 
gressional Budget Act, as amended, this let- 
ter and supporting detail provide an up-to- 
date tabulation of the on-budget current lev- 
els of new budget authority, estimated out- 
lays, and estimated revenues for fiscal year 
1994 in comparison with the appropriate lev- 
els for those items contained in the 1994 Con- 
current Resolution on the Budget (H. Con. 


Res. 64), and is current through January 28, 
1994. A summary of this tabulation follows: 


[In millions of dollars} 
Budget res- 

House cur- olution (H. ete: 

n level e Res. resolution 
122194 1,223400 -14% 
1218022 1,218,300 -278 
905,429 905,500 -1 
5.105.865 5,153,400 ~ 4754 


Since my last report, dated October 27, 
1993, the President has signed bills authoriz- 
ing extending most favored nation status to 


Romania (P.L. 103-133), Veterans Compensa- 
tion Rate Amendment (P.L. 103-140), Unem- 
„ployment Compensation Amendments (P.L. 
103-152), Brady Handgun Violence Prevention 
Act (P.L. 103-159), National Defense Author- 
ization Act (P.L. 103-160), Lease of Certain 
Naval Vessels (P.L. 103-174), NAFTA Imple- 
mentation Act (P.L. 103-182), Jefferson Com- 
memorative Coin Act (P.L. 103-186), Govern- 
ment Securities Reform Act (P.L. 103-202), 
Coast Guard Authorization Act (P.L. 103- 
206), and Higher Education Technical 
Amendments (Р.1.. 103-208), and the following 
appropriation bills: Commerce, Justice, 
State (P.L. 103-121), Defense (P.L. 103-139), 
District of Columbia (P.L. 103-127), Energy 
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and Water (P.L. 103-126), Interior (P.L. 103- 
138), Transportation (P.L. 103-122), Treasury, 
Postal Service (P.L. 103-123), and Veterans, 
Housing and Urban Development (P.L. 103- 
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124). These actions changed the current level 
of budget authority, outlays and revenues. 
Sincerely, 
ROBERT D. REISCHAUER, 
Director. 


February 2, 1994 


PARLIAMENTARIAN STATUS REPORT, 103D CONGRESS, 2D SESSION, HOUSE ON-BUDGET SUPPORTING DETAIL FOR FISCAL YEAR 1994, AS OF CLOSE OF BUSINESS JAN. 28, 1994 


Revenues ..... 
Permanents and other spending legislation — 
. 8 


lin millions of dollars} 


ENTITLEMENTS AND MANDATORIES 


1111... ̃j] ..... ен өмі кемен кен а кене 


Total 


Notes.—Amounts in parentheses are negative. Detail may not add due to rounding. 
— SSS 


THE NEED FOR DEMOCRACY IN 
THE HOUSE IN PRACTICE, NOT 
JUST IN THEORY 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. HORN] is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 


Mr. HORN. Mr. Speaker, for the first 
time in many months of considering 
closed rules democracy has won in the 
House of Representatives. The vote of 
191 for and 227 against the rule to con- 
sider the elevation of the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency to Cabinet 
status is a sign that sometimes the ma- 
jority is willing to liberate this Cham- 
ber. As I said earlier today, America 
and we need to wake up. 


The people’s house is not the people’s 
house. By a 9 Democrats to a 4 Repub- 
licans party vote, a rule can be drafted 
which, if adopted, can prevent this 
House of Representatives, which has al- 
ways been elected by the people, from 
freely working its will on behalf of the 
people. The average citizen thinks it is 
simply a matter of procedure. It is not. 
It is a procedure which denies us the 
right to do what you, the American 
people, want us to do. You want us to 
use our judgment in your behalf to de- 
cide, yea or nay, what is good public 
policy on issues which affect your 
lives. 

I am an original cosponsor of H.R. 
3425, the legislation to redesignate the 
Environmental Protection Agency as a 


with authority and 55,797 million in outlays in emergency funding. 
4 At the request of Committee staff, үлеме level dons aot lnctade bat of orion GOI u fl. 192-391, 


Budget authority 


Outlays 


Department of Environmental Protec- 
tion. That function would now have 
Cabinet status. The Secretary of the 
Department could at last see the Presi- 
dent eye-to-eye. 

I favored this proposal for years. In 
fact, I favored it years before President 
Bush recommended it, and before 
President Clinton agreed and re-rec- 
ommended it. 

But, Mr. Speaker, this is not simply 
a name change. What we will have be- 
fore us, and the 84-page committee re- 
port confirms it, deals with much more 
than a simple name change. 

Besides authorizing 14 or more Presi- 
dential appointees, this legislation will 
create a Bureau of Environmental Sta- 
tistics. I support that. It will also cre- 
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ate a Bureau of Environmental Justice. 
I support that. The Director will be 
nominated by the President and con- 
firmed by the Senate, as other Presi- 
dential appointees are. That would be 
the 15th Presidential appointee. 


The Secretary of the department is 
directed to establish an Office of Envi- 
ronmental Risk. That Director would 
be appointed by the President and con- 
firmed by the Senate. That would be 
the 16th Presidential appointee. 


But then comes the Committee on 
Rules, where its majority sought to 
deny this Chamber the right to statu- 
torily create a risk assessment and 
cost-benefit analysis unit. As we heard 
throughout the debate earlier today, if 
anything is needed in this new Depart- 
ment, as it has been needed in this old 
agency, it is risk assessment and cost- 
benefit analysis. Prior to promulgating 
rules which affect every single Amer- 
ican and every business in this Nation, 
the Secretary of the Department 
should know the full impact of an envi- 
ronmental policy on our country, our 
economy, and our citizens. 
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The Senate adopted the approach we 
are talking about, the Thurman-Mica 
approach, by a vote of 95-3. Yet the 
Committee on Rules sought to deny 435 
elected representatives of the people an 
opportunity to vote up or down what 
the Senate overwhelmingly, almost 
unanimously, adopted. 

Except for today, this House, the peo- 
ple’s House, has been prevented hun- 
dreds of times in recent years the right 
to vote up or down clear issues of pub- 
lic policy. 

Mr. Speaker, I include for the 
RECORD a table which shows the in- 
creasing hold of the Committee on 
Rules on this Chamber. Let us vote on 
the relevant policy issues when there 
are policy issues in the bill. That is 
what the people expect. That is what 
we have been denied, until this after- 
noon. Not since 1910 and Czar Joseph 
Cannon, as he was affectionately and 
not so affectionately called, have we 
had so many restrictive and often 
closed rules. Cannon, who ruled this 
Chamber with an iron fist, was over- 
thrown that year and not since 1910 has 
this Chamber been so limited in its op- 
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tions as it has been this past year. We 
have a collective autocracy, and we 
have a chance, with this precedent, if 
those in the majority are willing to 
scrutinize these rules and realize that 
when the minority has its rights denied 
ultimately it will affect those in the 
majority. We have a chance to clean up 
this antidemocratic situation. But 
until we change that lopsided majority 
of the Committee on Rules back to 
what it was between 1910 and roughly 
1970, when the party ratios on that 
committee more clearly reflected the 
ratio in the Chamber as a whole, this 
Chamber will never be free. We will 
never be free until we have a Commit- 
tee on Rules that can make these judg- 
ments independent of what the major- 
ity party leadership wants, and act on 
behalf of this House, which they clear- 
ly misgauged today. The Committee on 
Rules must act on behalf of the Amer- 
ican people. That is what is important. 

Wake up, America. Keep track of the 
procedure. Too often a rule is adopted 
which hides the issues and prevents 
their consideration. When that happens 
our democracy is in danger. 


OPEN VERSUS RESTRICTIVE RULES, 95ТН-1030 CONGRESSES 


Congress (years) 


Total rules 
granted ! 


)))). a a iam RE eee a тт DUM cae PR E N A 


101st (1989-90) 
1028 (1991-92) .. 
103d (1993-94) .. 


Open rules? Restrictive rules? 
Number Percent Number Percent 
179 85 32 15 
161 75 53 25 
90 75 30 25 
105 68 50 32 
65 57 50 43 
5 я 57 46 
47 45 57 55 
37 u 66 


t Total rules counted are all order of business resolutions reported from the Rules Committee which provide for the initial consideration of legislation, except rules on appropriations bills which only waive points of order. Original juris- 


diction measures reported 85 privileged are also not counted. 


аа а measure so long as it is otherwise in compliance with the rules of the House. The parenthetical percentages are open rules as a percent of total 


granted. 
Restrictive rules are those which limit the number of amendments which can be offered, and include so-called жеде ерміс modified closed rules, as well as completely closed rule, and rules providing for consideration іп the 


House as opposed to the Committee of the Whole. The parenthetical percentages are restrictive rules as а percent of total rules 


gran 


Sources: “Rules Committee Calendars & Surveys of Activities,” 95th-102d Congresses; “Notices of Action Taken,” Committee on Rules, 1034 Congress, through Nov. 17, 1993. 
— ·———— . ——— — — 


А TRIBUTE TO BRANDON 
WILLIAMS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. (Mr. 
STRICKLAND). Under previous order of 
the House, the gentleman from Geor- 
gia, Mr. LEWIS, is recognized for 5 min- 
utes. 

Mr. LEWIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
I want to take a few minutes of this 
Special Order to speak about a tragic 
incident that took place in my district 
а week ago Tuesday. A young man 
named Brandon Williams was fatally 
wounded in a shooting that followed a 
high school basketball game. He was 17 
years old. 

He was the son of Dr. Joseph and 
Mrs. Sharon Williams. His paternal 
grandfather is a retired professor, who 
taught at Morehouse College for nearly 
40 years. He had a brother and sister, 
Keven Williams and Jaron Williams- 
Gilstrap. Brandon’s family is one of the 
most respected families in Atlanta. His 
father is a physician and his mother is 
а nurse. 


Brandon loved sports. He began play- 
ing baseball at the age of 4. He spent 
every summer on the baseball field. As 
a student, he earned three varsity let- 
ters in baseball and football at 
Riverwood High School. He also en- 
joyed tennis and golf. He began swim- 
ming and diving at the age of 2. He was 
a certified lifeguard for the Atlanta 
Department of Parks and Recreation. 

Brandon Williams was a very kind 
and loving individual. He always had a 
very beautiful smile. He was to grad- 
uate from Riverwood High School this 
spring and attend Morehouse College 
on a full scholarship. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to tell you that 
I was deeply saddened and emotionally 
shaken by the death of young Brandon 
Williams. He was one of the nicest 
young people you would ever want to 
meet. I have known his family and 
grandparents for more than 30 years. 
He was a close friend of my 17-year-old 
son. They attended the seventh, eighth, 
and ninth grades together. On many 
occasions, my wife would drop Bran- 


don, my son and his first cousin off at 
movies, or to get a pizza. On one occa- 
sion he traveled to Florida with my son 
and wife and several young people. I 
knew him well. 

This young man will be deeply 
missed by his family, by all of his 
friends and all of his schoolmates. The 
people of Atlanta and the Fifth Con- 
gressional District of Georgia have lost 
a distinguished young citizen. Finally, 
Mr. Speaker, we can only do so much 
as elected officials. There are some 
things that have to be done as citizens 
and elected officials. We have to start 
looking out for all young people. 

As I have said in the past, the vio- 
lence and the killing must stop. There 
must be a revolution of values, a revo- 
lution in the spirit and hearts of our 
people. 


—— — 


А VOTE FOR FAIRNESS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gen- 
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tleman from Florida [Mr. Mica] is гес- 
ognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. MICA. Mr. Speaker, I come back 
to the floor this evening to address the 
House and my colleagues, first of all to 
say thank you to so many that sup- 
ported our action here today, because 
today, hopefully, we cast a turning 
point in the conduct of the House of 
Representatives. But it wasn’t one mi- 
nority freshman Member who came to 
this floor to do this by himself. I would 
be remiss if I didn’t take time to thank 
first of all some of my colleagues, be- 
ginning with Mr. CONDIT from Califor- 
nia. Mr. CoNDIT waded in in the com- 
mittee and worked with us. We had the 
votes in the committee to win this 
issue. And he didn’t turn back. So I 
want to take this opportunity to thank 
him. 

And Mrs. THURMAN from Florida, the 
gentlewoman from Florida. She went 
to the Committee on Rules and lent 
her name to this effort, and together 
we were defeated. And she didn’t give 
up, and she continued. I know she had 
tremendous pressure from the White 
House and others, but I would also be 
remiss if I didn’t take the opportunity 
to thank her. 

I am so especially grateful to Mr. 
TAUZIN from Louisiana, who last night 
in the lonely hour of a special order be- 
fore the House, when he came down in 
support, after we knew we had lost 
some support during the day, but he 
bolstered our forces and he stood forth 
for the principles that he felt were so 
important. So I want to thank him. 

And Mr. DOOLEY, from California, 
who brightened our day with a Dear 
Colleague letter, also expressing his 
concern about the direction that this 
House was taking on the question of 
regulatory reform, and in particular on 
elevation of EPA to a cabinet level po- 
sition. 

I would also be remiss if I did not 
take a minute to say that I want to 
thank the organizations throughout 
the country that came together to 
make possible the defeat of this sup- 
pressive rule that did not address the 
important question of cost benefit and 
risk assessment in the EPA elevation. 
The Governors Association, even with 
pressure on that group from the White 
House and other corners, still sup- 
ported this action. The National Con- 
ference of State Legislators, the Na- 
tional Association of Counties, the 
county officials in the more than 3,200 
counties around the country that took 
the time to contact their local officials 
and try to impress on the Congress the 
importance of taking an action. 

The National League of Cities, the 
city mayors, we had the individual 
mayors from 49 States support this ac- 
tion. The U.S. Chamber of Commerce 
and their representatives and small 
chambers throughout the country who 
also supported this. The National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers, the Associ- 
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ated General Contractors, the National 
Association of Homebuilders, National 
Federation of Independent Businesses, 
the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, the Agricultural Retailers Asso- 
ciation, the Fertilizers Institute, the 
National Association of State Depart- 
ments of Agriculture. 

And then the local groups, the Na- 
tional Association of State Fire Mar- 
shals and National Association of 
Neighborhoods, the inner city groups, 
and others too numerous to mention. 

Let me say that your voice was heard 
here today in these Halls, and I appre- 
ciate so much the support that made 
this possible. What took place here is 
really a small event for the House of 
Representatives but a larger event, be- 
cause the country, all of these groups 
and individuals have said, is choking 
on government regulation. And some- 
where, like I said before the House, we 
have to say, why not now? If not now, 
when? 

And today was when. So we have an 
opportunity to work together in a bi- 
partisan fashion, not to destroy any 
gains we have made in environmental 
protection. And I am very sensitive 
that we do go forward and we try to do 
the best with limited resources that we 
have and that we craft together, in a 
bipartisan fashion, an amendment that 
will develop a way to look at the cost, 
the risk and the benefit, because, 
again, we only have limited sources. 
And we can do a better job in cleaning 
up our environment and then taking 
the limited resources that we have as a 
Nation and a Congress and applying 
them to the inner cities and to the peo- 
ple who really need the attention and 
assistance, not to be sent on some wild 
chase that does not make sense at high 
cost to the taxpayer who is paying the 
bill. 

In conclusion, I do want to again 
take this opportunity to thank my col- 
leagues. We have important work be- 
fore us. We must bring a solid cost-risk 
benefit provision here before this 
House. We must pass it, and we must 
give some regulatory relief. 

The American people and this Con- 
gress accept no less. 


NORTH KOREA 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Colorado [Mr. MCINNIS] is 
recognized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. MCINNIS. Mr. Speaker, I appre- 
ciate the opportunity to address my 
colleagues. 

Tonight I would like to talk about a 
subject that we have seen a lot of 
media publicity about. The subject, 
frankly, is North Korea. I would like to 
lay out a little history, give a little 
geographical background on North 
Korea, a little history about North 
Korea, talk about the military of 
North Korea as compared to the mili- 
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tary of South Korea and the United 
States forces and the commitments 
that we have over on the Korean Pe- 
ninsula. 

Let me begin by talking a little of 
North Korea. First of all, let us look at 
North Korea from a geographic point of 
view. 

North Korea is a country that is 
about probably less than half the size 
of the State of Nevada. It has a popu- 
lation of approximately 22 million peo- 
ple. North Korea is a very closed soci- 
ety. In North Korea, for example, if 
you buy a radio or are supplied a radio 
in North Korea, in the United States 
we are all able to tune across the spec- 
trum to bring in a radio station of our 
choice. In North Korea, you only have 
one station, and it is the government 
station. 

The North Korean society and the 
country of North Korea is under a dic- 
tatorship. That dictatorship is under 
Mr. Kim Il-song. Mr. Kim Il-song has 
been the dictator the longest. He is the 
longest ruling dictator in the world. In 
fact, I believe, if my information is 
correct, he is the longest ruler in the 
world now that is still alive. 

So under this dictatorship, the sen- 
ior, and I am going to refer to him as 
the father, has a son who we will call 
junior, the son, who is about 55 years 
old. 

The son has been trained to succeed 
or has been brought up to succeed his 
father. But let us go back to the con- 
tinent. I hope in the future, when we 
have an opportunity to once again ad- 
dress you here on the floor, that I can 
have a map. And we will have a little 
better well-prepared map, I think, that 
will give you a little more perspective 
of where North Korea is in regard to 
South Korea and what those dangers 
are. 

As you can recall, the Korean war in 
1950, the North Koreans, under the pre- 
text of military exercises, launched an 
attack against South Korea. 

Now, the same dictator that was the 
dictator back then is still the dictator 
today. North Korea is a very, very ag- 
gressive nation. It is not only a very 
closed society, but it is also a very ag- 
gressive nation. 

One of the difficulties we have in as- 
sessing what is going on in North 
Korea is the limitation on our intel- 
ligence gathering capabilities because 
of the closedness of a society. 

Back to the geographics. On the 
geographics of North Korea, the DMZ, 
which is the so-called neutral zone des- 
ignated by the United States to bring 
the Korean war to a conclusion, the 
DMZ is actually less than 35 miles from 
the capital of South Korea. Seoul, 
South Korea is the name of that cap- 
ital. 

Now, in Seoul, South Korea, to give 
you an idea, that has a population of 
about 10 million people. And it is one- 
half of the gross national product of 
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South Korea is located in that large 
city of Seoul, South Korea. 

What concerns us, of course, about 
North Korea is not only its aggressive 
nature but also its renegade status, as 
we speak today, in regards to its com- 
pliance with the nonproliferation 
agreement. 

Many of you have read in the media 
lately that North Korea has refused 
compliance with inspections. In fact, 
the last inspection that North Korea 
allowed was several months ago. And 
when the inspectors went to North 
Korea to inspect one of the nuclear fa- 
cilities, they were only allowed to in- 
spect it late at night. They were given 
flashlights and led through several 
dark buildings with very dim flash- 
lights and allowed a very limited ac- 
cess to the so-called inspections. 

This has led to a very high tension 
between North and South Korea. We 
have an idea of what the geographics 
are. Let us talk about the military ca- 
pabilities of North Korea. 

First of all, understand that North 
Korea has about 1,200,000 troops. 
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These troops, we believe, are well 
trained. They have the protection of a 
very aggressive and very intense tun- 
nel system on the North Korean side, 
and these 1,200,000 troops represent 
twice the number of troops that South 
Korea has. South Korea has approxi- 
mately 650,000, and the United States 
has about 35,000 young men and women 
that are over in South Korea under the 
agreement in 1954 that we signed in 
protection of South Korea. 

The North Korean also has probably 
twice the amount of artillery that the 
South Korean has. The North Koreans 
have missile capability, ballistic mis- 
sile capability, and are known to have 
Scud missiles. That is going to come 
back in later when I talk about the de- 
ployment of the Patriot missiles of the 
United States onto the South Korean 
peninsula. 

However, back to the military. In 
1984 North Korea began to use the 
DMZ, instead of a defensive zone, they 
began to reconstitute their military 
forces in such a way that they could 
launch a very quick military attack on 
South Korea. 

In fact, the Defense Department and 
other experts, as I have read, are led to 
believe that North Korea could actu- 
ally launch an attack and we would 
have less than 24 hours, less than 
hours’ notice that an attack was immi- 
nent on South Korea. 

Their military forces, as I have said 
earlier, are twice the number of the 
American forces. They have twice the 
number of the American forces and the 
South Korean forces combined. They 
have twice the number of artillery. We 
believe they have chemical capabili- 
ties. We do believe they use those 
chemical capabilities. 
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North Korea is not only a fierce and 
horrible fighting force, horrible in the 
way of terror, but they have also been 
guilty of several terrorist activities, 
including bombing, including, as many 
remember, the Korean jet airliner, 
where the North Korean secret agents 
went and blew up the South Korean 
passenger airliner, so their entire his- 
tory shows a history of aggression. 

All of this is going to add up to my 
conclusion about the importance of 
why we have to have the Patriot mis- 
sile. Where is the North Korean army 
short of military capability? Certainly 
with the air force. North Korea has a 
very, very limited amount of air force 
or air capability. 

We are far superior in the South, in 
the United States, and with our carrier 
that sits off the coast, our capabilities 
to deliver air power are far superior, 
but remember that the North Koreans 
have a great deal of artillery, and I be- 
lieve they have a nuclear weapon. 

They have these in the tunnel sys- 
tems. We believe they hid them in the 
tunnel systems. Our satellite intel- 
ligence cannot pick up tunnel systems. 
I guess we can pick up trucks going 
and coming from the tunnels if we are 
there at the right time, and if there are 
excellent weather conditions and 
things like that, but at the current 
time it is very difficult to get the kind 
of intelligence that we need to have 
over there. We do have superior air 
power. 

What would be a logical attack or a 
logical strategy for North Korea to fol- 
low if it were to launch an attack on 
South Korea? The most logical thing 
for them to do is to launch a missile 
attack on Seoul, South Korea. 

Remember, I mentioned that Seoul, 
which is the capital of South Korea, 
has at least half the population of the 
country, about 10 million people. It is 
responsible for at least one-half the 
gross national product of the country. 
What would be a more logical target to 
hit than Seoul, South Korea? 

Seoul, South Korea, is located how 
far from the DMZ, how far from the 
North Korean troops? Less than 35 
miles, less than 35 miles. Remember, 
earlier I mentioned North Korea’s abil- 
ity, their ballistic missile capability? 
It is fairly incredible. 

Let us go back to the North Korean 
military troops that are amassed on 
the DMZ. As I mentioned earlier, since 
1984 they have reconstituted their force 
to be a quick strike force. Seventy per- 
cent, a full 70 percent of the North Ko- 
rean military forces are on the DMZ. 
They are not in a defensive posture, 
they are in an offensive posture. They 
are, as Newsweek reported, Newsweek 
of a couple months ago, they are war- 
ready. 

That brings me up to the point that 
I want to discuss here. What are some 
of the responsibilities that we have in 
South Korea? First and foremost, as 
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long as we have young American men 
and women who are deployed over in 
South Korea, we have an obligation, a 
very basic and fundamental obligation 
that was overlooked in Somalia, but a 
basic and fundamental obligation that 
shall not be overlooked in South 
Korea. That is to properly arm those 
personnel with defensive weapons; not 
offensive weapons, but defensive weap- 
ons. 

In the last few months, to lay out 
just a little more background, in the 
last few months, as Members have read 
in their papers and in any of the peri- 
odicals, or we have listened to the 
President discuss in the speeches, there 
has been a big issue as to what North 
Korea is doing, whether or not they 
have nuclear capability, or how far 
along they are to obtaining nuclear ca- 
pability. 

There is some disagreement in the in- 
telligence community, but I can tell 
the members personally, I believe 
North Korea possesses at least one nu- 
clear weapon. Do they have the capa- 
bilities to deliver that particular weap- 
on? The answer, I think, is yes. It is a 
sophisticated weapon? I think the an- 
swer is no. 

However, there is a reason that North 
Korea is refusing to allow the inter- 
national inspectors to come in and 
look at those nuclear facilities. Is it 
because they have something to hide? 
Of course it is. Of course it is. 

We have to add all of these things up. 
First, they will not let us inspect their 
nuclear facilities. Second, they have 70 
percent of their military troops on the 
DMZ in an offensive state. Third, they 
have twice the size, twice the number 
of troops that the United States and 
South Korea have, combined. 

Fourth, they have the artillery and 
the missile capability, the Scud missile 
capability, to deliver I think a very 
devastating attack within hours. In 
fact, recently Newsweek and then later 
Reuters News Service revealed that De- 
fense Department documents showed 
that if North Korea launched an attack 
against South Korea, that within two 
weeks they could be well beyond Seoul, 
South Korea; in other words, in control 
of South Korea. 

What would the United States do? 
First of all, we know that if North 
Korea launches an attack against 
South Korea, the American young men 
and women over there, along with the 
South Korean soldiers, will suffer very 
immediate, very tragic, and horrible 
casualties. This will happen imme- 
diately. We need to properly defend 
those kinds of troops. 

Now, is there sufficient incentive for 
the current regime to launch an attack 
on South Korea? I think there is. First 
of all, remember recent history. Re- 
member Kuwait. Remember Irag. In 
the Iraqi war, it showed the Third 
World that a regime could go to war 
with the United States of America and 
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the current ruling regime could survive 
the war. They can survive the war. 
That sends a message that you can 
take on the United States and survive 
it. 

Second, there is a reason they have 
that number of troops on the DMZ. 

Third, we are about to go through a 
transition period. Remember, I talked 
earlier about the father and the son. 
The son, Kim Jong-il, is about 55 years 
old. He does not carry the same kind of 
respect or credibility that his father 
does. 

I think recently they have seen a lot 
more activity from the son. The son 
may feel that he has to prove some- 
thing of a macho capability. 

The next thing is, we know North 
Korea has a horrible, horrible econ- 
omy. The dictatorship, the father, Kim 
Il-sung, and the son, Kim Jong-il, аге 
going to have to divert the people of 
North Korea from their economy with 
some other diversion, I think, if their 
regime is to survive. 

With this transition taking place, 
where power transfers from the father 
down to the son, there has to be a di- 
version. The father has constantly 
committed, throughout his years as a 
dictator, that it is his goal to see that 
the Korean peninsula is reunited. Ev- 
erything spells incentive for the North 
Koreans to take some kind of action 
against the South Koreans. 

Back to what it is that the United 
States should do. Should we, for exam- 
ple, launch a preemptive attack, like 
Israel did years ago, on a nuclear facil- 
ity? I do not think that the logistics 
allow that. I do not think we would 
have support from the American people 
to do something like that. I do not 
think that that is a very logical ap- 
proach to take. 

There are other things that we can 
do. The first thing that the United 
States needs to do, and that the admin- 
istration needs to do, is that the ad- 
ministration needs to stand tough, 
stick with its previous comments made 
about 2 months ago, or excuse me, 
about 2 weeks ago, that they intend to 
deploy Patriot missiles on South Ko- 
rean soil. 

What is the importance of Patriot 
missiles? What are Patriot missiles? 
Remember the Iraq war and the great 
success we had in stopping the Scud 
missiles? Remember earlier I men- 
tioned that North Korea had Scud mis- 
siles. The missile that was able to stop 
those fierce attacks against Israel was 
the Patriot missile. It has since been 
advanced from a technological point of 
view and is even more effective. We 
need to immediately have the adminis- 
tration, which I think right now, unfor- 
tunately, is beginning to waiver on 
their commitment, I think that the ad- 
ministration needs to immediately de- 
ploy defensive intercept Patriot mis- 
siles to protect our troops in South 
Korea. 
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Mr. HUNTER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MCINNIS. I yield to my good 
friend, the gentleman from the State of 
California [Mr. HUNTER]. 

Mr. HUNTER. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. I have been 
listening with fascination as he has 
laid out the situation in North Korea, 
which perhaps is of all of the situations 
in the world necessarily that of great- 
est concern to Americans because of 
the circumstances the gentleman has 
talked about, the instability of the re- 
gime, the immense military capability, 
the incentive and motivation to per- 
haps take aggressive action against 
their neighbors to the south and our 
American forces that are there with 
South Korea just below the line. 

The question I want to ask the gen- 
tleman is, he has talked about the 
Scud capability of the North Koreans. 
They do have an industrial base. They 
are making Scud missiles. They have 
obviously been recipients in the past of 
Scud technology from the Soviet 
Union. They are building or have built 
a nuclear system, a nuclear device. The 
question is, If Scud missiles were 
launched today, would there be any de- 
fense at all against those Scud missiles 
basically exploding either in the midst 
of the American forces there or in the 
middle of Seoul or other places? 

Mr. McINNIS. I would say to the gen- 
tleman from California only minimal 
capability of defending those troops. 
And it would be my guess that the ma- 
jority of the attack would be launched 
against Seoul. If they could hit Seoul 
with a devastating missile attack it 
would throw the entire country in dis- 
array. And then I think they would put 
а percentage of their troops against 
some of the South Korean or American 
bases. 

But at this point our young men and 
women over there in South Korea are 
not only outnumbered 2 to 1, but out- 
numbered 2 to 1 in artillery, and do not 
have the defensive weapons necessary 
to protect themselves. 

Mr. HUNTER. So they could not 
shoot down a single one of those Scud 
missiles without Patriot? 

Mr. MCINNIS. That is right. They 
need the Patriot missiles. 

I wanted to bring to the attention of 
my colleagues tonight some history, 
but I also want to try and convince my 
colleagues here on the floor and the 
citizens of this country how important 
it is that the President not back down 
from the comments he made. First of 
all, he made comments, I think, back 
in November that we must never let 
North Korea possess a nuclear weapon. 
Well, Mr. President, I think they have 
а nuclear weapon. What are you going 
to do about it? 

No. 2, less than 2 weeks ago the 
President suggested that we needed to 
move these Patriot missiles over to 
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South Korea. He is absolutely correct, 
and I am 100 percent in support of the 
President. But I would say to my col- 
league that I am very concerned that 
in the last few days, because North 
Korea has stood up and protested this 
and said that it is an act of aggression 
against them, which of course it is not, 
it is defensive missile capability, I am 
concerned that the President is begin- 
ning to waver and will not deploy 
those. And as the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia and all of my colleagues here on 
the floor know, we just went through a 
horrible disaster where we lost many 
soldiers, 18 soldiers in Somalia as a re- 
sult of that. 

Mr. HUNTER. I thank the gentleman 
for his comments. I came over for an- 
other special order which I am going to 
do hopefully at some point after the 
gentleman from Colorado finishes his. 
And if the gentleman from Colorado 
has a few extra minutes I would ask 
him at the end of this special order per- 
haps to yield to me so that I may per- 
haps give a few minutes to an entirely 
different subject. 

But I just want to say to the gen- 
tleman that he has provided us with 
quite a resource and an important 
point of discussion today, because what 
he is talking about is what every single 
Member of this Congress should be 
most concerned about with respect to 
national security in the next year. The 
gentleman has done a great service by 
really analyzing the problem and I 
stand foursquare with him, as I think a 
lot of Members of the House do, with 
respect to following through with put- 
ting the defensive measures in place. 
And the only defensive system we have 
against incoming ballistic missiles, 
which is what the Scud is, it is a Model 
T, it is a very slow ballistic missile, 
but the only defense we have against 
that is Patriot. And this is a little bit 
like Ronald Reagan when he was chal- 
lenged by the Soviets in placing SS-20s 
in Europe, and the President at that 
point proceeded to move to put ground- 
launched cruise missiles in Europe, and 
received a great deal of criticism from 
the press. He did not back off, and ulti- 
mately the Soviets respected American 
strength and accommodated it, and ul- 
timately removed their 55-208. This 
could be such a moment of truth with 
the President, with President Clinton 
if he will stick to his guns and defend 
those troops. And his obligation is to 
defend our troops, and the only thing 
that will keep those Scuds from explod- 
ing in their midst is a system that will 
shoot them down before they hit the 
ground, and that is Patriot. 

Мг. McINNIS. The gentleman is cor- 
rect, and it is my gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. HUNTER] and I do intend to 
conclude here rather rapidly. 

But the points that are made are ex- 
actly correct. The Scud missile is not 
the greatest missile in the world. It is 
a very slow missile. But I will tell the 
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gentleman, it becomes a very sophisti- 
cated and a very deadly missile if you 
have nothing to defend against. So the 
President needs to carry through with 
his commitment and deploy those Pa- 
triot missiles in South Korea. 

Furthermore, the President has dis- 
cussed the deployment, or the adminis- 
tration has discussed the deployment 
of Apache attack helicopters over to 
South Korea. These ideas, the request 
for the Apache attack helicopters, the 
request for the Patriot defense inter- 
ceptor system did not come from the 
administration, did not come from the 
U.S. Congress. It came from the com- 
manding general of the American 
troops in South Korea. 

What is our hesitation? We have an 
American general who is in charge of 
the troops in a country where the op- 
posing forces have a long history of ag- 
gression, have twice the number of 
troops that we have and are refusing to 
comply with international inspections 
of nuclear capabilities. And this gen- 
eral is asking us to send him some de- 
fensive missile capability, and we are 
over here in Washington, DC hesitating 
on it. Those missiles ought to be in an 
airplane on their way to South Korea 
now, not 2 weeks from now, but today. 

So my message here today to my col- 
leagues is look, we are going to be 
talking about the budget, we are going 
to be talking about health care, we are 
going to be talking about other issues 
that come up, the Endangered Species 
Act, the Clean Water Act. But we bet- 
ter not fall asleep at the wheel of the 
Korean situation. If we do, we will pay 
а very, very heavy price. And the price 
to be paid will fall squarely on the 
shoulders of the administration and 
ourselves. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to yield the balance of my time to 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
HUNTER]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
STRICKLAND). Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from Colo- 
rado? 

There was no objection. 
ENVIRONMENTAL PROTECTION IN IMPERIAL 
VALLEY, CA 

Mr. HUNTER. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
thank my friend, the gentleman from 
Colorado [Mr. McINNIs] for his very im- 
portant special order about North 
Korea and then yielding the time to 
me. I am going to make this fairly 
brief, Mr. Speaker, but I think it is im- 
portant to talk a little bit in these 
days when we are talking about big 
government doing everything for peo- 
ple, whether it is health care, or other 
areas, I think it is important to talk 
about people and what American peo- 
ple are doing for themselves. In par- 
ticular, I want to talk about people 
who live in my congressional district 
in the Imperial Valley of California 
who are doing something for desert 
wildlife, for the environment, for con- 
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servation without simply going to 
Uncle Sam and saying we need another 
program and we need you to give us 
government money. That is what built 
this country. 

The Imperial Valley is a low area, it 
is a desert area. Some parts of it are 
below sea level. It is immediately to 
the east of San Diego, CA, south of 
Palm Springs, and just north of the 
Mexican border. This is a rugged, arid 
land, and it produces in some years 
maybe one inch of rainfall. 

We have a lot of wonderful people 
who live in Imperial County. A great 
deal of the country is watered with 
water from the Colorado River. We 
have a great farming area out there. 
We have a lot of folks who enjoy the 
out-of-doors, like my friend from Colo- 
rado [Mr. MCINNIS] does. They are 
sportsmen, sportswomen. They love to 
camp in the desert. They like to look 
at the wildlife. Some of them like to 
hunt and fish. And a group of them got 
together in 1979 because we had a big 
problem. And I want to show Members 
what that problem is with the pictures 
that I have on my board here. 
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If you can focus in, if I could ask our 
camera people to focus in on this top 
picture, this is a picture of the 
Cochella Canal. Our farming area is 
watered by these giant canals that 
come off the Colorado River and bring 
vast amounts of water to about 500,000 
acres of farming land. 

Now, there has been some collateral 
effect caused by these canals. If you 
look closely, you can see there is a deer 
stranded in the bottom of this canal. 
That deer cannot get up the steep walls 
of the canal which are lined with ce- 
ment. In the old days, the wildlife used 
to be able to come in and drink from 
the water sources that were available. 
When we had a dirt-lined canal, they 
could come down and climb back up 
and go back to where they lived during 
the daytime and come back later to get 
water at night. 

Water is very precious in the desert. 
In the desert, absolutely, for wildlife, it 
absolutely is the difference between 
life and death. 

Well, we have these cement-lined ca- 
nals that were literally killing our 
wildlife. 

If you look at the second picture, you 
see the deer stranded in the canal in 
the first picture. In the second picture, 
you will see these depictions of the leg 
of a deer that has been stranded in the 
canal, and it has literally worn its 
hooves and legs out trying to climb 
back up that steep concrete incline, 
and being unable to do it, it ultimately 
succumbed in the canal. 

We had a lot of sportsmen who got 
together, and foremost among these 
sportsmen were Leon Lesicka, a great 
friend of mine, a great outdoorsman 
and conservationist, a very excellent 
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tracker, who has a wonderful wife, 
Lavelle Lesicka, and also Bill Smith, 
who also is a great outdoorsman. They 
put together a group called Desert 
Wildlife, Unlimited, in 1979. They de- 
cided to go out and create water 
sources in the desert so that the wild- 
life would not come to these canals and 
would not ultimately die trying to 
climb out of the concrete lining of the 
steep inclines. 

They put together this group, Desert 
Wildlife, Unlimited, and it is a group of 
wonderful people. They started experi- 
menting with ways to build desert 
drinkers. I am going to turn my little 
picture plaque over here, and if you 
look at the top picture you will see a 
number of volunteers installing three 
drinking tanks in a very rugged area of 
the desert bighorn sheep in the desert. 
They built these big tanks that could 
collect the rain from maybe a one- 
time-a-year 1-inch or half-inch rainfall, 
and at times they were able to fill upa 
5,000-gallon tank with just one rainfall 
if they put the tank at the right place 
where a lot of the runoff would come 
into that tank. That tank might hold 
that water for as long as 2 or 3 years. 
That would allow the animals to drink 
out in the desert. They would not have 
to come in to the canals, and they 
would not thereby succumb and die be- 
cause of these steep inclines. 

The second picture I want to show 
you is a tenaja, a deep watering hole 
that occurs naturally in the desert, and 
you can see there is a dead bighorn 
sheep floating in that water tank, and 
that is because the sides of the tenaja 
are very, very steep, and sometimes 
the animals were so thirsty they would 
get down and slip down into the water- 
ing tank and die. 

Finally, the bottom picture is desert 
bighorn sheep, one of our finest big- 
game animals, and whether you are 
just a naturalist who loves wild ani- 
mals or you are a hunter who likes to 
pursue them, they are truly a national 
treasure. 

Well, Desert Wildlife, Unlimited, has 
had a big hand in preserving this spe- 
cies of desert bighorn sheep. They have 
done some wonderful things. They have 
developed some technologies that can 
be used around the world to give water 
not only to wild animals but also to 
people. 

One thing that Leon Lesicka and his 
friends figured out was that if you bur- 
ied a 10,000-gallon tank in an area 
where you would have a lot of runoff 
from a big flat area of which you have 
many in the desert, one rain, one half- 
inch rain or I- inch rain, if you put your 
tank at the right place in the right ra- 
vine, it would fill up one of these 10,000- 
gallon tanks. They have done that suc- 
cessfully, and they now have installed 
59 drinkers across the desert area in 
southern California. They brought 
back the bighorn sheep. They brought 
back our desert mule deer herds. They 
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have done a great deal for conserva- 
tion, all as private people who love this 
country. 

So I want to commend every member 
of Desert Wildlife, Unlimited, and to 
thank them for everything they have 
done for our country. 

Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from 
Colorado was so kind to let us have 
this time and, once again, I am going 
to do maybe a longer special order on 
Desert Wildlife, Unlimited, in the fu- 
ture, but I wanted to give them a com- 
mendation for what they have done. 

Mr. MCINNIS. Mr. Speaker, I would 
ask the gentleman from California if 
he would explain to me very briefly, 
now, this is not a government-funded 
organization? Is that correct? 

Mr. HUNTER. That is right. 

Mr. MeINNIS. It is funded privately, 
and that is part of the beauty of this 
type of, I do not know, kind of a cre- 
ative financial setup to help preserve 
some of our natural wildlife? Is that 
not right? 

Mr. HUNTER. The gentleman is abso- 
lutely right. This group has raised 
$400,000 to build these tanks and, of 
course, they work off and they work in 
conjunction with Fish and Wildlife. 
They might, for example, on a pro- 
gram, Fish and Wildlife might be cap- 
turing desert bighorns and transplant- 
ing them, and the group will come out 
and work with them and do a lot of the 
legwork. They raise their own money 
to put these water holes in. In fact, 
they just had a major barbecue in Im- 
perial County and had about 250 people 
there. This is the best of America; it is 
individual American citizens, most of 
whom are sportsmen, raising money to 
preserve their wild heritage. That is 
America at its best. 

Mr. MCINNIS. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. HUNTER. I thank the gentleman 
from Colorado. I invite him to come 
out sometime and take a tour with our 
Desert Wildlife, Unlimited. 

Mr. MeINNIS. I thank the gentleman. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Virginia [Mr. WOLF] is 
recognized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, the issue 
that I would like to speak about is the 
issue of slave labor in China. 

As a beginning, let me say that Con- 
gressman SMITH and I, several years 
ago, visited China, and we visited 
Beijing Prison No. 1, which is a prison 
camp operated by slave labor. There 
are many people from Tiananmen 
Square that are in this prison camp 
making goods and socks and shoes for 
the export to the United States. 

Now, we found inadvertently the Chi- 
nese were running these camps, and I 
think the American people should 
know that much of the goods coming 
into the United States are made by 
slave labor. 
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So tonight I want to talk a little bit 
about that. 

The Chinese denied it. But I would 
like to submit into the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD a Library of Congress docu- 
mentation that the Chinese did not tell 
the truth. 

In fact, it is clear to say that the 
Chinese Government has been caught 
in a lie. 

But we found these men who had 
been arrested for human rights in 
Tiananmen Square in prison. 

Now, we hear a lot about prison and 
slave labor, and there is a big issue 
about whether the United States will 
grant a most-favored-nation status to 
China. 

President Clinton has said that he 
will not renew MFN unless the Chinese 
live under certain conditions, the pro- 
hibition of slave labor, stop the perse- 
cution of those in the church, and do a 
number of other things. 

Well, we get so tied up in the words 
of human rights. What does “human 
rights” mean? So I would like to bring 
to the attention of my colleagues a re- 
port by the International Society of 
Human Rights. 

Sometimes when people talk about 
human rights, they think we are talk- 
ing about the right to vote or the right 
to move around or the right to speech. 

I am talking about basic, fundamen- 
tal human rights and in some cases 
torture. 

Forced labour was first instituted through- 
out China after the Communists took power 
in 1949, although it was practised even ear- 
lier in territory under their control. The sys- 
tem was based on the Soviet Union’s forced 
labour codes drawn up in 1933, with the em- 
phasis on work as a means of re-education. 
Thus the slogan chosen by the Chinese state 
to sum up the forced labour philosophy was 
laodong gaizao (labour transforms.) 

In practice, there is often very little dif- 
ference in the conditions experienced by 
prisoners in different categories and indeed, 
several different categories may share the 
same camp. All Re-education Through 
Labour prisoners are victims of a significant 
violation of their human rights—they have 
been sent to prison without trial by local 
party officials. Local communist parties in 
China have the power to send anyone in their 
area to prison for up to three years if they so 
chose purely by making an administrative 
decision—the sentence can subsequently be 
extended indefinitely. 

Forced Job Placement prisoners are also 
victims of an iniquitous system. These are 
prisoners who have completed their jail 
terms in full, but must continue to carry out 
forced labour as though they were still serv- 
ing a sentence. They are usually paid a wage, 
but this is invariably less than half the 
amount they could expect to receive if they 
were not confined in the jiuye system. In all 
other respects, they experience the same 
camp regime as any other prisoner. 

Estimates as to the number of camps cur- 
rently in existence vary—the actual number 
is a state secret of the PRC. Some put the 
figure as high as 5500. ISHR estimates that 
at least 3000 laogaidui camps are currently in 
operation, based on Chinese Government sta- 
tistics. A big camp such as Beijing Qinghe 
Farm may have as many as 80000 inmates, 
others only a few hundred. 
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The number of prisoners in the laogaidui 
excluding jiuye prisoners is at least 10 mil- 
lion and probably near 15 million. These in- 
clude ‘counter-revolutionaries’, class dis- 
sidents, anti-party/anti-socialist thinkers, 
historical revisionists, and, of course, vic- 
tims of the crackdown which followed the 
Tiananmen Square massacre in 1989. Esti- 
mates of the number of people caught up in 
the jiuye system range from 8 million to 10 
million. 
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Let me read to you from this report 
about life in the camps. It says, Life 
in the camps is governed by five regu- 
lations. One, ablebodied prisoners must 
undergo forced labour.“ Then it goes 
on to say what those different things 
are. 
Then it says, “То show prison offi- 
cials that they are truly reformed, 
prisoners are expected to inform on 
each обһег,” the old Communist sys- 
tem whereby you inform on the next 
person. “Тһе system dictates that they 
must devise false accusations if they 
can find nothing else to report.” Those 
who do not inform are regarded as 
rebels and are punished accordingly by 
the use of torture. 

A typical day in this prison camp has 
been described by a former Tang 
Bouquao, who was imprisoned in 1989 
for his part in the student democracy 
movement. He said that they would 
begin with the singing of three songs 
by all the prisoners. ‘‘Without the 
Communist Party, there would be no 
new China.” “Socialism is good,” and, 
“Learn from the good example of Lei 
Fang.” Then there would follow three 
questions with answers to be shouted 
by the prisoners: “Who are you?” And 
the prisoners would shout, Crimi- 
nals.” Where are you?” Then the pris- 
oners would shout back, “In prison.” 
Then, Why are you here?” Then the 
prisoners would shout back, “To in- 
form ourselves through labor.” 

They went on to say there was a 
strict regime for prisoners for whom 
solitary confinement is not sufficient 
punishment. Their prisoners are forced 
to sit—so when you hear the term 
“slave labor” and “human rights” out 
of the Clinton administration, out of 
Republicans and Democrats in Con- 
gress, this is what we are really talk- 
ing about. We are trying to put a real 
face on the problem. 

“Prisoners are forced to sit motion- 
less for 10 hours every day on a tiny 
stool just 6 inches high which is, in 
turn, on a raised platform about 14 
inches square. The ordeal is agonizing. 
Prisoners must look straight at the 
wall in front and both hands are kept 
in the lap. Any movement is punished 
by blows administered by the guard 
with an iron rod.” 

Now listen to this: ‘‘Beatings with 
sticks and electric prods are another 
universal form of punishment in the 
prison camps. All camp guards carry a 
large battery-powered truncheon capa- 
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Ме of giving a 50,000-volt electric 
shock. When used on prisoners, this 
causes severe pain and temporary pa- 
ralysis.“ 

During torture, these batons are ap- 
plied to the most sensitive parts of the 
body, such as the nipples or the geni- 
tals. This is known as what they call 
an electro-curing therapy.” The pris- 
oner is ordered to kneel down and face 
the wall,” says the prisoner describing 
the practice in the Changsha prison, 
where he was imprisoned in 1989 and 
1990. Once the prisoner is in the state 
of terror, the guard begins to poke him 
in the neck with a live baton. This 
makes him scream in pain and turn 
around involuntarily, begging the 
guard for mercy. As a result, he then 
suffers severe shocks to his face, mak- 
ing him whip his head around again 
and again. Then the guard administers 
further shocks to his ears. This is re- 
peated until the victim collapses or 
passes out. 

So, when we hear of the MFN, are we 
going to give the Chinese MFN, are we 
going to give them that right? We are 
then talking about the punishment, 
brutal, barbaric punishment of inno- 
cent peasants who have been arrested 
in China and tortured for missing 
quotas. 

Let me go on to tell you and read an- 
other paragraph. Liu Gang, a student 
activist arrested for his part in the 1989 
democracy movement, was detained at 
the Lingyuan, a prison camp No. 1 
labor reform detachment. Here he has 
to do at least 10 hours’ work every day 
for the week; punishment for missing a 
quota: to be beaten with fists, batons, 
and leather belts. He has been chained 
in leg irons. 

Every time he hears somebody in the 
Congress or in the administration say, 
Wait a minute, there has been reform 
in China, they are making progress,” 
think of this young man who has been 
tortured in the way that he has been. 
Punishment for missing quotas: Leath- 
er belts, chained in leg irons, receives 
death threats from guards. He spent 8 
months of the last 18 in solitary con- 
finement. 

I saw Undersecretary Rubin testify 
the other day, saying he would like to 
see us continue MFN. I would say to 
Mr. Rubin, when you talk about con- 
tinuing MFN, you are talking about 
continuing to punish this young man 
who is in prison. 

They go on to say that another com- 
mon form of torture is to restrain pris- 
oners for long periods in positions 
which give rise to excruciating pain. 

For example, Harry Wu has a new 
book out which you can find in any 
bookstore. Harry has been in prison for 
19 years. He was tortured tremen- 
dously. He has since escaped from 
China and is committed to doing away 
with these slave labor camps. What 
does Harry Wu say? He said that while 
he was at the Tuanne prison camp, 
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guards tied prisoners up by their 
thumbs and hung them up by the 
rafters. Is Mr. Rubin, the deputy sec- 
retary of the Department of the Treas- 
ury, listening to this? 

Harry Wu said, “Hanging by your 
thumbs.” I would like to say that I 
have heard Mr. Rubin talk about this 
issue. Mr. Rubin should learn from Sec- 
retary Bentsen, because I believe Sec- 
retary Bentsen has a good statement 
out on slave labor and understands the 
problem. He says they would hang by 
their thumbs. He says guards have tied 
prisoners up in handcuffs, leg irons 
which are used, as well as a shackle 
board, which is a wooden plank to 
which prisoners are strapped using 
manacles attached to each corner. 

The ultimate sanction in the camp is 
death. There have been a lot of people 
killed in these camps. Again, keep in 
mind, in these camps we found the Chi- 
nese using Tiananmen Square dem- 
onstrators, making socks, socks that, 
unfortunately, many here in America 
wear, making them for export to the 
United States. People who had dem- 
onstrated for their human rights. 

It says guards are able to kill pris- 
oners out of hand without fear of ac- 
tion being taken against them. Many 
camps where work is carried on out in 
the open, four red flags are set out to 
mark the areas in which prisoners 
must work. Any prisoner straying be- 
yond the bounds of these flags will be 
shot on the spot. 

Has anyone here seen Schindler's 
List“? Schindler's List“ is one of the 
most popular movies today. This is 
“Schindler’s List“ taking place today 
in China. 

For those who talk about MFN, I say 
until the Chinese recognize and stop 
the slave labor and the export of goods 
by slave labor, there should be no 
MFN. 

I take President Clinton at his word. 
In fact, the other night I was sitting 
right over here and President Clinton 
said he was going to be tough on the 
issue of slave labor. I got up and gave 
the President a standing ovation, say- 
ing. “Right on, Mr. President; hold on 
to what you said.” 

I could go on and on and talk about 
the prison labor punishment, but I 
think you get the point. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. HUNTER. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, I really appreciate the 
fact that the gentleman from Virginia, 
Mr. WOLF, and one or two other Mem- 
bers have really explored this area. I 
remember the gentleman coming back 
from a tour in China. He and the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey, Mr. SMITH, 
asked to see some of the kids who had 
demonstrated at Tiananmen Square, 
and they were told by the guards that, 
“They are not here right now.” What 
do you mean, they are not here?’’ And 
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he said. They аге next door іп the tex- 
tile factory working to make textiles 
that will be sold to Americans in places 
like Sears’ and Kmart and presumably 
other places where we sell fabrics and 
clothes made by those folks around the 
world. 

We are obviously not upgrading their 
standard of living by allowing the Chi- 
nese rulers to export slave labor-made 
products, which is what they are doing, 
and yet they have, I think, a $19 billion 
trade surplus with America. For every 
one of those slaves they are using to 
make fabrics and clothes, we have 
Americans in this country who do not 
have jobs, who have lost their jobs in 
the textile factories. 

Mr. WOLF. The gentleman is exactly 
right. That is the other point. I am 
glade the gentleman raised it, because 
I was not going to raise it tonight. 
These slave labor people are competing 
with people from Buffalo and Toledo 
and through California and Akron and 
all the places around the country in 
the textile mills in the South and are 
putting our people out of business. 

How can we compete with somebody 
who is paying nothing to a slave la- 
borer who is being tortured working 10 
hours a day, 7 days a week. It is really 
displacing and ruining American jobs. 
We are in competition with slave labor. 
It is a disgrace and I commend the 
AFL-CIO because they have been one 
of the champions against giving MFN 
to China because of what they are 
doing with slave labor. 

Let me cover another point. In Amer- 
ica, we prize the freedom of worship. 
We are a diverse Nation, from different 
backgrounds and different religions. 
But freedom of religion is very, very 
important. 

Several weeks ago, I had asked for a 
visa to go to China. The Chinese would 
not give me a visa. They will give a 
visa to any Member of Congress who 
wants to go for trade, who wants to 
continue MFN. But Congressman CHRIS 
SMITH and I were not granted a visa 
until the last moment, until it was too 
late for me to go. 

Congressman SMITH went. And Con- 
gressman SMITH and his delegation met 
with some different people. They met 
with a Bishop Su, 62 years old Bishop 
Su was arrested after he finished meet- 
ing with CHRIS SMITH and giving holy 
communion to those in the delegation. 
After the delegation, Congressman 
SMITH left China. While Secretary 
Bentsen was in China, the Chinese ar- 
rested the bishop and put him in jail. 

Bishop Su was picked up by the secu- 
rity police on January 20. He had not 
been returned for a number of days. 
Fortunately, last week Bishop Su, be- 
cause of the pressure, and I take my 
hat off to Congressman SMITH and Am- 
nesty International and Pueblo and 
other groups, he was released. Some of 
the other people picked up were not re- 
leased. Let me tell you something 
about the bishop. 
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Bishop Su has already served 15 years 
in prison. Once he was beaten so hard 
with a board that it was left in splin- 
ters. His captors then beat him with a 
board from the door frame. Another 
time he was enclosed and forced to 
stand in a room the size of a closet 
filled with water up to his thighs. He 
suffered hearing loss because of being 
beaten around the head. During his last 
prison term, from 1989 to 1992 or 1993, 
he was in prison labor where he had to 
haul boulders in a wheelbarrow. One of 
them rolled on him and crushed his 
ankle, ribs, and head. Then he recov- 
ered and had to go back to work. 

When you are talking about MFN, we 
cannot lose any business, we have got 
to work with the Chinese, they are 
making progress, think about Bishop 
Su. Who is thinking about him? Are 
the rich lobbyists in Washington who 
represent the Chinese interests think- 
ing about him? No way. No way. And 
many Members in Congress want to see 
МЕМ continued. Are they thinking of 
Bishop Su? Are they thinking of Harry 
Wu? The answer is no. 

Let me tell you about a couple other 
people that they met with. A Protes- 
tant sister, and there are Catholic 
priests, Catholic bishops, Protestant 
ministers, and Buddhist monks, those 
of the Hindu and Moslem faith, have 
been persecuted and tortured. All reli- 
gions in China have been tortured. 

Religious persecution in the 
laogaidui is particularly severe in 
Tibet, since Tibetan Buddhism is close- 
ly associated with opposition to Chi- 
nese rule. There are thousands of pris- 
oners of conscience including many 
Buddhist monks and nuns, who are sub- 
ject to continuing brutality if they 
refuse to renounce their beliefs. The re- 
gime in Tibetan camps is exceptionally 
harsh and new techniques of punish- 
ment and torture are tested out in 
Tibet before being introduced else- 
where. 

Palden Gyatso is a monk who has 
spent 24 years in the laogaidui for re- 
fusing to accept the Chinese occupa- 
tion of Tibet. Imprisoned in Tibet’s 
Drapchi camp, he was frequently beat- 
en with electric batons. On one occa- 
sion in 1987, an electric cattle-prod was 
forced down his throat when he refused 
to declare that Tibet would never be an 
independent nation again. He passed 
out from the pain and was unable to 
eat or drink for a long time afterwards. 

Tashi Dolma spent 18 months impris- 
oned without trial in Tibet after being 
found with a political leaflet and a re- 
cording of the Dalai Lama. She was 
kicked, punched, and beaten with elec- 
tric batons during interrogation ses- 
sions. While in Tibet’s Gutsa prison her 
diet was so poor that all her hair fell 
out and she was forced to stand bare- 
foot in cells awash with freezing water. 
In common with a number of others, 
she was forced to give blood. 

Working conditions are also more 
difficult than elsewhere—the high alti- 
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tudes and rarefied air in many parts of 
Tibet make it particularly difficult for 
prisoners to struggle through long 
hours of labor. However, the large 
number of prisoners in Tibet and the 
lack of development in the region 
means that there is no productive work 
for many—up to 100,000 prisoners may 
now be warehoused on the Tibetan pla- 
teau. 

The reason I am doing this unpleas- 
ant special order is because I was tired. 
People would say, you know, human 
rights, I think we can work on them. 
We can move the Chinese along a little 
bit. They are making some progress. 
They can demonstrate once in a while. 

I am not talking about the right to 
vote. I am talking about the right to 
live and not be tortured. 

These individuals from southern 
China, several women, shared with us 
about two prison sentences she endured 
over 15 months, one for 45 days and the 
second for 110 days. During one term in 
jail, about 120 people had gathered for 
worship with a foreign evangelist. They 
were arrested for meeting illegally and 
having contact with foreigners. She 
and her husband were both beaten. She 
was held upside down by her feet. This 
must be a great Chinese torture tactic. 
Upside down by her feet and beaten 
with electrical wire. Some prisoners, 
and listen to this, some prisoners were 
forced to lie on the floor in the position 
of Christ on the cross. Yet these pris- 
oners were extremely joyful. They said 
they were praying for those who per- 
secuted them. They said because of 
their afflictions, we love the souls of 
China more. 

I might say that these individuals in 
China are of no threat to the Chinese 
Government. They are not seeking to 
change the Chinese Government. They 
are not seeking to bring about over- 
throw or anything like that. They 
merely want to worship God, whether 
they be Buddhists, whether they be 
Moslems, whether they be Catholic, or 
Protestant, or whatever. They simply 
want to worship God as they see fit. 

In March, Lai Manping was tortured 
to death. I think I might end on this, 
as reported by Christian Solidarity 
International. Let me just tell you a 
little bit about it. 

China’s notorious Public Security 
Bureau, equivalent to the Russian 
KGB, raided a house of 31 believers who 
had gathered for prayer on the evening 
of March 27 in the village of Taoyuan, 
Shaanxi Province. Five of the Chris- 
tians, three men and two women, all in 
their twenties, were singled out. They 
were handcuffed, stripped naked, and 
beaten unmercifully with truncheons. I 
hope they haven’t gotten these trun- 
cheons from the West on an exchange. 
The officers demanded each of those in 
attendance, listen to this, take turns 
beating the three young men one hun- 
dred times. Those who refused to take 
part in the beatings were than beaten. 
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The young men, covered with blood, 
gaping wounds, were suspended above 
the floor as the officers continued to 
beat them on their backs until they 
were unconscious and barely breathing. 
A 12-year-old boy was among those bru- 
tally beaten, with blood pouring from 
his head. The boy was then lifted into 
the air and hurled onto the heads of 
the horrified crowd of those who were 
worshipping. 

Two women were beaten and raped in 
front of other believers. All five were 
than confined for 8 days to a small 
room without food, water, or the op- 
portunity to relieve themselves. The 
PSB officers, fearing that one of the 
young men, Lai Manping, 22, might die, 
released him. Half walking and half 
crawling, Lai tried to reach his home, 
but was too weak to make it. Local vil- 
lagers found him and carried him to a 
nearby desert farmhouse, where short- 
ly thereafter he died from internal 
bleeding. 

Within days the PSB arrested more 
than 90 Christians in the area who were 
aware of the incident, in an effort to 
deflect worldwide attention. 

Let the word go forth that the Chi- 
nese Government, the more they do 
this, the more worldwide attention 
they will get. One believer managed to 
contact a CIA source in Hong Kong, 
and all but two of the detained Chris- 
tians have been released, but only after 
paying heavy, heavy fines. The Chinese 
Government denies the incident. 

In the last few years, several bishops 
have died while in detention, or what 
they call old people's homes,“ with 
families discovering bruises and signs 
of torture on their body. New arrests 
are taking place as we now meet. 

Mr. HUNTER. Every time my friend 
comes to the floor with the type of re- 
port he has just given us, I thank God 
that this gentleman is a Member of the 
U.S. House of Representatives. Because 
this is Washington, DC, the city of the 
business deal, where almost all of our 
American values with respect to our 
relations with other nations are talked 
about in the currency of business. 

Are we going to recognize North 
Vietnam? Perhaps this week the em- 
bargo will be lifted by President Clin- 
ton. That is being couched in terms of 
how much business will be afforded 
multinational companies, including 
American-based companies. 

Does Red China buy products from 
the United States, some high-tech- 
nology products? Would we like to send 
more to them? Yes. Can we modify the 
present restrictions against critical 
military materiel. Should we? That is 
the debate that takes place in Wash- 
ington, DC, always couched in terms of 
economics, and always advocated by 
lobbyists and representatives of multi- 
national corporations who talk about 
the importance of receiving money and 
economic benefits as a result of our re- 
lationships with these countries. 
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This gentleman, Mr. WOLF of Vir- 
ginia, has talked about another cur- 
rency. It is a currency of humanity. It 
is a currency of decent treatment for 
people, of allowing them to worship 
without being oppressed, of allowing 
them to travel, of allowing them to do 
the things that the kids at Tiananmen 
Square did which demonstrate against 
а very repressive regime and find 
themselves making shirts for Sears. 

The gentleman has brought, I think, 
he awakens in this Congress, every 
time he talks, a renewal and a realiza- 
tion of what we should be all about. We 
should be about the idea of not just 
spreading American dollars around the 
world and receiving dollars and other 
currencies in trade in turn for the 
products that we send to these coun- 
tries but also sending American ideals 
around the world. 

I would say that with respect to 
Communist China, either we have not 
sent enough ideals or they have not 
been receptive enough of American 
ideals to justify the benefits that we 
are conferring upon them. The situa- 
tion that he is talking about, with the 
young people being tortured to death 
because they want to worship in pri- 
vacy and in peace and in freedom, and 
young people being maintained basi- 
cally as slaves, because they dared to 
challenge a repressive regime, then I 
think the Clinton administration has a 
pretty threadbare case to make to us 
but there is a reason for MFN status 
for Red China. 

I am aware of the big global politics 
that are involved. The national secu- 
rity ramifications, Americans are wor- 
ried because Red China has nuclear ca- 
pability. Perhaps they have a desire to 
ascend to the place that has been re- 
cently vacated by the former Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics. 

They have taken some aggressive ac- 
tion in the South China Sea, and we 
are worried about their guns. We are 
worried about their military might. 
But if Americans abandon their ideals 
to a little temporary feeling of secu- 
rity, then we will be the worse off. And 
we are better off, once again, because 
of the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
WOLF). I thank him for giving this re- 
port tonight. 

Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman for his comments. I wanted 
to do this early in the session, because 
I wanted Members, although the cham- 
ber is empty, there are a few Members 
here, hopefully, Members will read 
this, and I will send this to the admin- 
istration, but the body ought to know, 
the Membership ought to know that 
this is not cheap grace, that a vote on 
МЕН, if it comes up, and quite frankly, 
there has been so little progress. If the 
Clinton administration keeps its word, 
they may not even send it up. 

But this is not a cheap grace vote. 
This is a serious vote, because what we 
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are doing is, we are voting to either 
punish or condemn or support and 
stand with people like this. 

We have had similar cases, As the 
gentleman knows, the Congress very 
proudly, several years ago, working 
with Congressman SMITH and Congress- 
man TONY HALL, we took away МЕМ 
from Ceausescu. Ceausescu was a bru- 
tal dictatorship. People said, if you 
take it away, it is going to hurt people. 
If I would go to Romania, the Roma- 
nian people would say, take it away, 
take it away. 

We took MFN. We did not give МЕМ 
to the Soviet Union, because we al- 
lowed those who wanted to emigrate to 
Israel and places like that. We stood 
with those who were being persecuted. 

I, for one, do not want 20 years from 
now my kids to say, Dad, this debate 
was going on and what did you do. 

I want people to know there are lives 
involved. So it is not a free vote. 

In closing, my last two comments, I 
hope that the Chinese change. I believe 
anyone has the ability to change. I be- 
lieve that the Chinese have the ability 
to change in the next 6 months. 

We all know, from the Biblical story 
of Paul, who had the conversion on the 
road to Damascus, they may very well 
change. I want them to change. I want 
to give MFN to China. 

I want to see them release these po- 
litical prisoners, those who have hepa- 
titis and who are dying to be with their 
families. I want them to allow the fam- 
ilies to leave the country. I want them 
to allow these bishops and ministers 
and Buddhist monks and those of the 
Muslim faith to be released and wor- 
ship. 

I have never spoken to a Chinese per- 
son, and they are good people, they are 
really kind, good, decent people, who 
have never said anything negative 
about their Government. I have been 
with them, those who have been per- 
secuted, where they said, can we have a 
word of prayer to pray for the leader- 
ship and pray for the Government. 
They are no threat. They are no threat. 

If the Chinese stop exporting goods 
made by slave labor and close these 
slave labor camps down, we then can 
give them MFN. We can have a good re- 
lationship. 

But if we do not do it, I, for one, do 
not want it on my conscience that be- 
cause of powerful law firms or some 
company or somebody else came by, 
and you know what, the people, DUN- 
CAN HUNTER, who represent the busi- 
nesses can hire the best law firms on K 
Street, But these people who are in 
prison, these Catholic bishops have no 
lobbyist in Washington, DC. The 
Catholic priests have nobody to come 
and lobby for them. 

The ministers, the Buddhists, the 
Muslims, they have nobody to lobby for 
them. 

I will tell you that when we took 
MFN away from the Romanians, the 
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word went forth on Radio Free Europe. 
And they found that the U.S. Congress, 
the American people’s body, stood with 
them. 

We have got to make sure that we 
stand with these people. I would say to 
my Chinese friends, in the spirit of rec- 
onciliation, change, allow these people 
out of prison, allow those to worship in 
their faith, close down the slave labor 
camps. 

All over the world, people who would 
prefer not to buy products derived from 
torture in labor camps are being sold 
Chinese goods in complete ignorance as 
to their possible origins. Even where 
laws exist and are enforced, the odds 
are stacked in favor of forced labor 
goods getting through. 

This is because in both the United 
Kingdom and the United States prod- 
ucts are regarded as clean until they 
can be proved beyond all possible doubt 
to have been created in the laogaidui. 
Yet the PRC has put in place a system 
which is expressly them in secrecy. 

Each camp has two names to enable 
it to export without revealing that it is 
a prison. The number and location of 
camps is a state secret. Camp produce 
can be collectivised with produce from 
elsewhere and sold on by state trading 
companies at provincial level with no 
indication as to its true origin. Prod- 
ucts may be made using cheap elec- 
tricity generated from coal mined in 
forced labor mines, or using metals ex- 
tracted and processed by prisoners. 
Plastics and many other raw materials 
are made in camps and used in manu- 
facturing elsewhere. 

I will be the one to say that I think 
you ought to get MFN. If you do not do 
it, then, quite frankly, I think, one, the 
Clinton administration is bound to 
keep their word and not grant it. And 
quite frankly, it should not even come 
up to this body, because when we vote, 
we are not voting on just some right to 
vote. We are voting on these individ- 
uals who have been persecuted, tor- 
tured and who, at this very moment, as 
Members of the body may be watching 
this, at this very moment people are 
probably being tortured and punished 
and up to their thighs in this in the 
slave labor camps. 

I have been in one. There are only 
two Members of Congress that have 
ever been in one, Congressman SMITH 
and myself. It was probably a mistake 
that they let me in. But I thank the 
Good Lord that I got in. 

I have seen it with my own eyes. It is 
not a pleasant place to be. We want to 
make sure that ends. 

So with that and in deference to the 
gentleman from Texas, who has been so 
patient in waiting, I will not take more 
time. 

I thank the gentleman for being here 
and for asking the questions. 

Mr. Speaker, I include for the 
RECORD some printed material: 
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LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 
Washington, DC, January 18, 1993. 

To: Hon. FRANK R. WOLF, House of Rep- 
resentatives, Attention: Karen Feaver. 

From: Tao-tai Hsia, Chief. 

Subject: People’s Daily (Overseas Edition) 
distortion of Federal Register notice on 
Chinese prison export goods. 

You will find attached a brief report ana- 
lyzing a recent article that appeared on the 
front page of the People’s Daily (Overseas 
Edition) in relation to a notice in the U.S. 
Federal Register to which the article refers. 
The relevant items—a photocopy of the Peo- 
ple’s Daily (Overseas Edition) article, of the 
Xinhua item (in English) on which it is 
based, and of the Federal Register notice— 
are also attached for your perusal. I hope 
you find this material to be of interest. 

Attachments. 

CHINESE PRESS DISTORTION OF FEDERAL 
REGISTER NOTICE 

A recent front-page item in the official 
Chinese press attempts to give the mislead- 
ing impression that China has never ex- 
ported prison-made goods to the United 
States and bases its claim on a U.S. Customs 
finding reported in the Federal Register. 

The January 5, 1994, article in the overseas 
edition of People’s Daily (attributed to a 
Xinhua News Agency item of January 4), has 
the following headline: China has never ex- 
ported labor goods to America.“ First, al- 
though the text of the article narrows the 
context, stating that socks of the Qinghe 
Stocking factory of the Beijing No. 1 Prison 
produced by convict labor were not“ and 
“аге not likely in the future” to be exported 
to America, the headline nevertheless gives 
the impression that all of China, at all 
times, has been innocent of exporting prison 
goods. It may be noted that an English ver- 
sion of the Xinhua item, with the headline 
“U.S. Government Scotches Chinese Prison 
Labor Rumor,” also states that the factory 
“has never exported its products to the U.S.” 

Second, even the text of the article states 
that reform-through-labor institutions have 
no right to engage in foreign economic trade 
activities. While this is legally the case, in 
fact such institutions have engaged in over- 
seas export activities, as different official 
Chinese sources themselves have indicated 
and even boasted about. 

Third, the basis for the claim made by the 
Chinese press is stated as being the U.S. Fed- 
eral Register of December 12, 1993, which 
contains a U.S. Customs finding in regard to 
the socks. Examination of the original item 
in the Federal Register (the relevant issue is 
actually dated December 13) shows that the 
Chinese article distorts the wording used. 
First, the Customs notice refers to a 1992 
Customs determination that socks manufac- 
tured through the use of convict labor at the 
factory ‘‘were being, or were likely to be im- 
ported into the United States.” Second, the 
notice gives a new finding of the Commis- 
sioner of Customs, determined after addi- 
tional investigation of the 1992 case. The re- 
cent determination states that certain arti- 
cles of the People's Republic of China аге по 
longer being, or likely to be, imported into 
the United States, which were being mined, 
produced or manufactured with the use of 
convict, forced, or indentured labor.” No- 
where does it acknowledge that Chinese pris- 
on goods, or the kind of socks in question, 
have never been exported to the U.S. 

Fourth, the determination of the U.S. Cus- 
toms is made in reference to only one Chi- 
nese institution, even though others may 
have been or may still be exporting their 
products in order to earn foreign exchange. 
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Because of pressure from the U.S. Congress 
and the agreement that was worked out be- 
tween China and the U.S. concerning prison- 
made goods, the Chinese are definitely more 
careful about the prison activities and it will 
be much more difficult now to obtain any in- 
criminating evidence of violation of the 
agreement. A notable instance of their at- 
tempt to control foreign knowledge of the in- 
stitutions was the issuance in 1991 of а Min- 
istry of Justice circular concerning distribu- 
tion of Provisions on the Reception of For- 
eign Guests by Rehabilitation Through 
Labor Units. 

People’s Daily (Overseas Edition) is a 
mouthpiece of the Chinese government and 
the Chinese Communist Party; Xinhua is the 
official party news agency. The publication 
of an officially sanctioned article that so 
clearly distorts the facts can but call into 
question the credibility of the Chinese gov- 
ernment itself. 

Prepared by Tao-tai Hsia, Chief, and 
Wendy I. Zeldin, Legal Reseach Analyst, Far 
Eastern Law Division, Law Library of Con- 
gress, January 1994. 

NOTICES—DEPARTMENT OF THE TREASURY, 

U.S. CUSTOMS SERVICE [T.D. 93-94] 

Determination That Maintenance of Deter- 
mination/Finding of July 7, 1992, Pertaining 
to Certain Socks Imported From the PRC Is 
No Longer Necessary, 58 FR 65235. 

Date: Monday, December 13, 1993. 

Action: Determination that Merchandise is 
no longer Subject to 19 U.S.C. 1307. 

Summary: On July 7, 1992, the Commis- 
sioner of Customs, with the approval of the 
Secretary of the Treasury issued a deter- 
mination/finding that certain child or infant 
and adult socks, possibly identified and/or 
marketed under the “Golden Double Horse” 
brand name, and manufactured at the 
Beijing Qinghe Hosiery Factory, People’s Re- 
public of China, with the use of convict labor 
and/or forced labor, and/or indentured labor, 
were being, or were likely to be imported 
into the United States. The Commissioner of 
Customs, pursuant to 19 CFR 12.42(f) has now 
determined, based upon additional Customs 
investigation, that such merchandise is no 
longer being, or is likely to be imported into 
the United States in violation of section 307 
of the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended (19 
U.S.C. 1307). 

Dates: This determination shall take effect 
5 days after the date of publication in the 
Federal Register. 

For further information contact: Robert K. 
Neckel, Senior Special Agent, Office of En- 
forcement, Headquarters, U.S. Customs Serv- 
ice, 1301 Constitution Avenue, NW., Washing- 
ton, DC 20229 (202) 927-1510. 

Determination.—Pursuant to §12.42(f), Cus- 
toms Regulations (19 CFR 12.42(f)), it is here- 
by determined that certain articles of the 
People’s Republic of China are no longer 
being, or likely to be, imported into the 
United States, which were being mined, pro- 
duced or manufactured with the use of con- 
vict, forced, or indentured labor. 

Articles schedule.—Item number from the 
Harmonized Tariff (19 U.S.C. 1202). 

Child or infant socks.—6115.93.20209 (Tex- 
tile Category 632). 

Adult socks.—6115.92.20004 (Textile Cat- 
egory 332). (Manufactured by the Beijing 
Qinghe Hosiery Factory) 

Approved: November 15, 1993. 

SAMUEL H. BANKS, 
Acting Commissioner of Customs. 

Dated: November 18, 1993. 

JOHN P. SIMPSON, 
Deputy Assistant Secretary (Enforcement). 
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UNITED STATES AND CANADA—PRC, U.S. 
EXAMINE ILLEGAL EXPORT OF SOCKS 
CHARGES SAID ‘GROUNDLESS’ 

[Text] Beijing, 4 Jan. (XINHUA)—Accord- 
ing to a report from the United States, an in- 
vestigative report released by the U.S. Gov- 
ernment publication the FEDERAL REG- 
ISTER (LIAN BANG JI SHI 51146721 6764 0057) 
has confirmed that the Beijing No. One Pris- 
on did not export, and is not likely to export 
in the future, socks produced by inmates 
working at its Qinghe Sock Factory. The 
facts of the case, concocted by Congressman 
Wolf, member of the U.S. House of Rep- 
resentatives, state that in 1991, China's 
Beijing No. One Prison was exporting goods 
to the United States“. This case has finally 
been vindicated by the facts. 

On 27 March 1991, Representative Wolf and 
others visited the Beijing No. One Prison. 
When they toured the prison’s sock work- 
shop, Wolf attempted to take away without 
permission several pairs of semifinished 
socks on the table, but he was stopped then 
and there by the prison staff. After the tour, 
the warden gave each and every visitor five 
pair of socks as souvenirs. A few days later, 
however, Wolf, through the media outside 
China, without grounds, accused the Beijing 
prison of exporting socks it produced to the 
United States. Testifying to the U.S. Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations after he re- 
turned to the United States, Wolf brazenly 
accused China, displaying the five pairs of 
socks given to him as a gift, and claimed 
they were “proof” that China was exporting 
goods made by inmates in reformatories to 
the United States. Although China made an 
immediate clarification and explained the 
real situation on many occasions, Wolf still 
disregarded the basic facts and continued his 
totally groundless charges on many other oc- 
casions. Thus, the “case of the Beijing pris- 
on’s sock exports” suddenly created a hue 
and cry in the U.S. Congress and in the 
media, creating a very bad impression of 
China. 

Two years later, in March 1993, the U.S. 
Embassy in China submitted a request to the 
relevant Chinese authorities to send some of- 
ficials to visit the Beijing No. One Prison, 
and the authorities made arrangements for 
three officials of the U.S. Embassy in China 
to visit the prison on 30 March 1993. During 
the visit, the officials conducted a detailed 
investigation of the matter regarding Wolf's 
accusation that the prison was exporting in- 
mate-produced socks to the United States. 
The officials then reported the results of 
their investigation to the U.S. Government. 
Later, Wolf again spread the lies he created 
and attacked China, without grounds, at an- 
other news conference held in the United 
States in the summer of 1993. The Chinese 
authorities time and again urged the United 
States to publicize the results of the inves- 
tigation conducted by the embassy officials. 
On 13 December 1993, the U.S. Government 
publicized the results of the investigation in 
the FEDERAL REGISTER, and thus the fac- 
tory was vindicated. 

An official of the relevant Chinese authori- 
ties pointed out, with regard to products pro- 
duced by reformatories, the policy of the 
Chinese Government is clear; Reformatory- 
operated businesses do not have the right to 
carry out economic and trade activities with 
foreign countries or to conduct import-ex- 
port business. China has been strictly abid- 
ing by the Memorandum of Understanding 
on Banning the Import and Export of Prison- 
Produced Products” ever since it was signed 
by China and the United States. Facts are 
the most convincing proof. 
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FEDERAL. REGISTER” CITED 

[Text] Beijing, January 4 (XINHAU)—A 
U.S. Government investigation has con- 
firmed that the Qinghe stocking factory of 
Beijing's Number One Prison has never ex- 
ported its products to the U.S. 

The investigation report which was pub- 
lished last month in the U.S. Government 
publication “Federal Register,“ has put an 
end to a two-year probe into rumors of ex- 
pors of prison-made goods from China to the 


On March 27, 1991, during his visit to the 
stocking workshop of the prison factory, 
U.S. Congressman Frank Wolf tried to take 
away several semi-finished products with the 
intention of keeping them, but he was 


stopped. 

Later, before they left the prison, the war- 
den gave each of the visitors including Frank 
Wolf five pairs of stockings as souvenirs. 

But several days later Wolf claimed that 
stockings produced by the Beijing prison had 
been exported to the U.S. 

After he returned home Wolf displayed the 
stockings at a hearing of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee of the U.S. Senate as 
proof that China had exported prison- 
made products. 

Despite the fact that the Chinese side im- 
mediately clarified the truth of the matter, 
Wolf closed his eyes to the facts and contin- 
ued to spread his allegations on many occa- 
sions. 

Two years later, in March 1993, the U.S. 
Embassy to China made a request to the Chi- 
nese department concerned for embassy offi- 
cials to be allowed to visit the Beijing Num- 
ber One Prison. 

On March 30, 1993 the Chinese department 
concerned arranged a visit by three U.S. Em- 
bassy officials to the prison. During their 
visit the embassy officials said that they had 
made a detailed inquiry about Wolf's allega- 
tion and they would report their conclusion 
to the American government. 

Later, in the summer of 1993, Wolf again 
spread his lies at a press conference held in 
the U.S. and accused China groundlessly. 

After repeated requests by the Chinese de- 
partment concerned, the U.S. Government 
published the investigation conclusion in 
“FEDERAL REGISTER” on December 13, 
1993, which conforms to the facts. 

Speaking about  reform-through-labor 
products, a Chinese Government spokesman 
said that the policy of the Chinese Govern- 
ment is very clear. Reform-through-labor 
enterprises have no right to conduct foreign 
trade, he said. 

“Since China and U.S. reached an under- 
standing about banning imports and exports 
of prison labor products, the Chinese side has 
always abided by the agreement. And facts 
are the best proof,” the official added. 

NPC VICE CHAIRMAN MEETS ANNA CHENNAULT 

[Text] Beijing, January 4 (XINHAU)—Wang 
Guangying, vice-chairman of the Standing 
Committee of the Chinese National People’s 
Congress [NPC], met and had a cordial con- 
versation with Mrs. Anna Chennault, a noted 
American personality, here today. 

The visitor, who arrived here Thursday, is 
scheduled to leave here tomorrow to travel 
to some cities in southern China. 

CENTRAL EURASIA 


BEIJING SECRETARY MEETS KIEV CITY 
DELEGATION 
[By reporter Lian Gong (6647 0364): 
“Strengthening Understanding, Exchange 
and Cooperation Between the Two Cities Will 
Help Promote Development of Relations Be- 
tween the Two Countries") 
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[Text] Yesterday evening, Chen Xitong, 
member of the Political Bureau of the CPC 
Central Committee, secretary of the Beijing 
Municipal CPC Committee, and honorary 
chairman of the Beijing Municipal People’s 
Association for Friendship with Foreign 
Countries, met with a Kiev city government 
delegation led by Leonid Kosakivskyy, rep- 
resentative of the president of the Ukraine 
stationed in Kiev city and state administra- 
tive leader of Kiev city. 

During their enthusiastic talks, Chen 
Xitong welcomed the guests of Kiev city and 
congratulated Beijing Municipality for es- 
tablishing friendly relations with Kiev city. 

Chen Xitong happily reviewed the deep im- 
pression his visit to Ukraine in 1986 left. He 
acclaimed Kiev as a beautiful city full of pa- 
triotism. He said: Despite the changeable 
international situation, friendship between 
the peoples of China and the Ukraine will 
not change. As Beijing and Kiev, the capitals 
of the two countries, understand, exchange, 
and cooperate, they will surely help promote 
better relations between the two countries. 

Chen Xitong said: The establishment of 
friendly relations between Beijing and Kiev 
will write a new page in the history of rela- 
tions. He expressed the hope that both cities 
would regard this as a new starting point; re- 
alistically develop friendly cooperation in 
the economic, scientific, technological and 
cultural spheres; and unceasingly achieve 
substantial results. 

Leonid Kosakivskyy thanked the Beijing 
Municipal leader for greeting him warmly 
and expressed Kiev city’s ardent hope of 
strengthening exchange and developing co- 
operation with the Beijing Municipality. 

Li Qiyan, Chen Guangwen, Lu Yucheng, 
Peng Kexun and Plyushko, Ukraine ambas- 
sador to China, were also present at the 
meeting. 


CROSS-BORDER TRADE ZONE PLANNED WITH 
RUSSIA 


[Text] Harbin, January 4 (XINHUA)}—A 
Chinese city and a Russian city have agreed 
to build a cross-border free economic and 
trade zone. 

The agreement, reached between Heihe 
city in the northeastern Chinese province of 
Heilongjiang and Blagoveshchensk city of 
the Amur region of Russia in the Far East, 
was made public here at a seminar named 
“special economic zones for regional devel- 
opment”, jointly sponsored by the United 
Nations and Heilongjiang Province of China. 

Under the agreement, the free economic 
and trade zone will extend from either end of 
the pontoon bridge to be built soon to span 
the boundary Heilongjiang river. 

The zone, initially blueprinted to cover 20 
sq km, will consist of 10 sq km of land from 
each of the two countries while respective 
state land ownership remains unchanged. 

As outlined in the agreement, the zone, to 
be mainly engaged in trade, finance, high- 
tech industries, transportation and catering, 
is expected to become a transit center for 
goods and passengers. It is also designed to 
be an export-oriented processing base. 

The agreement said the zone will be admin- 
istered by a joint management commission, 
to be formed by state-appointed personnel 
from both China and Russia. The commis- 
sion, meanwhile, will adopt internationally- 
recognized practices and regulations govern- 
ing economic, social, cultural and legal af- 
fairs. 

The zone will not be subject to the admin- 
istration of either single government, the 
agreement noted. 
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THE FEDERAL OPEN MARKET 
COMMITTEE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
STRICKLAND). Under a previous order of 
the House, the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. GONZALEZ] is recognized for 60 
minutes. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, if 
there is one thing that affects all of us 
it is monetary policy—but we know 
next to nothing about how it is made. 
That is why it is critical that we hold 
the powerful Federal Open Market 
Committee, comprised of 12 Federal 
Reserve officials, accountable for their 
individual decisions which affect our 
employment, inflation, and the value 
of our currency. 

In 1976, the Federal Reserve severed 
its ties to public accountability when 
it told the Banking Committee and the 
world that it had stopped taking de- 
tailed minutes of its FOMC meetings. 
Before 1976, these minutes had been re- 
leased to the public, albeit with a 5- 
year lag. 

It came as quite a surprise to learn 
that the Federal Reserve has continued 
to take detailed minutes and maintains 
neatly typed transcripts of every 
FOMC meeting. 

Were it not for the Banking Commit- 
tee’s persistent questioning, the exist- 
ence of the transcripts might have re- 
mained a secret. For example, when 
the Banking Committee held a hearing 
on October 19, 1993, to address that 
very important question, the Federal 
Reserve, as is its habit, tried to side- 
step the issue. 

Congressman MAURICE HINCHEY asked 
Federal Reserve Chairman Greenspan 
at that hearing about a permanent 
record of FOMC hearings, Chairman 
Greenspan replied: 

There is no permanent electronic record, 
that is correct. We obviously have rough 
notes 

But lo and behold—he shaded the 
truth and none of the other Federal Re- 
serve witnesses offered a correction. At 
Federal Reserve headquarters there are 
17 years’ worth of verbatim transcripts. 
One week later, Federal Reserve Chair- 
man Alan Greenspan admitted as much 
in a letter to me. 

The Federal Reserve also said it 
would begin issuing transcripts from 
1976 to 1988, starting sometime this 
year with 1988 transcripts. The Federal 
Reserve said it would take several 
years to release the 1976 minutes. Still, 
the public will have to wait 5 years be- 
fore the Federal Reserve releases its 
current FOMC meeting transcripts. 

I find this offer wholly unacceptable 
for a number of reasons. One is the 
longtime lag. Another reason is that 
the Federal Reserve cannot be trusted 
to provide reasonable or even accurate 
editing. 

Recently, a news organization re- 
quested under the Freedom of Informa- 
tion Act, some of the FOMC tran- 
scripts. It received approximately 84 
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mostly blank pages. Is that the kind of 
editing we can respect? 

I have obtained nearly 3,000 pages of 
edited Federal Open Market Commit- 
tee transcripts from the Arthur Burns 
collection at the Gerald R. Ford Presi- 
dential Library in Ann Arbor, MI. 
These transcripts were edited accord- 
ing to national security guidelines 
with very few deletions. Arthur Burns 
was Chairman of the Federal Reserve 
from February 1970 to January 1978. 

However, like today’s Federal Re- 
serve, these old transcripts clearly 
show disdain for disclosure rather than 
the kind of accountability needed in a 
democracy. Some things never change. 

Citizens who request FOMC tran- 
scripts under the Freedom of Informa- 
tion Act will now be able to see how 
the Burns-era FOMC transcripts, edited 
by the National Archives and Records 
Administration, compare with the Fed- 
eral Reserve’s heavy-handed editing. 

“The Federal Reserve’s 17-Year Se- 
cret,” a committee staff report I re- 
cently issued, describes the methods 
the Federal Reserve has employed over 
the years in hiding its inventory of 
FOMC transcripts. 

Mr. Speaker, today I submit for the 
RECORD part of the FOMC transcript of 
the May 18, 1976, FOMC meeting in 
which Federal Reserve Chairman Ar- 
thur Burns directs that the summary 
issued 45 days after each FOMC meet- 
ing be made to look a little thicker so 
the public would not object to the loss 
of the detailed minutes, which were 
unceremoniously dropped іп 1976. 
Chairman Burns said to the FOMC: 

I think you credit individuals who follow 
the Federal Reserve with more knowledge 
than I think many of them really have. [. . .] 
I'm not going to say that we should do any- 
thing that remotely resembles padded, but 
produce several additional pages. 

These transcripts will clearly show 
why we need individual records of the 
actions taken by those who determine 
the Nation’s money supply. 

CB. Gentlemen, we'll get our meeting 
under way. During the past 2 or 3 meetings, 
we have deliberated on the desirability of 
continuing the memorandum of discussion or 
discontinuing it, and also the desirability of 
changing the character of the policy record, 
in front of me. The desirability of reducing 
the lag in the release of our policy record. 
Now at our intermeeting, the Committee 
agreed in principle with the following: (1) the 
memorandum of discussion should be discon- 
tinued; (2) the policy record should be ex- 
panded to include more information on the 
factors of considerations underlying the 
Committee's policy decision; and (3) that the 
lag in the release of the policy records 
should be reduced by some 10 or 15 days from 
the present lag of approximately 45 days. 
This was an agreement in principle, and the 
Committee did not act formally at the inter- 
meeting. The Committee did not act for- 
mally in part in order to enable the staff to 
consult with the Justice Department with- 
out these actions in the light of the law suit, 
that the Committee is presently involved in. 
And Mr. Broida informs me that members of 
the Committee have been advised that rep- 
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resentative of the Justice Department has 
concurred in the reasonableness of our pro- 
posals—in other words, he sees no objection 
or difficulty from the viewpoint of the law 
suit. Is that correct? 

BROIDA. That's correct. 

CB. To go on with the review of where we 
were, and what has taken place since the 
meeting, at the April meeting the Commit- 
tee also left open the question of the specific 
duration of the lag in releasing he policy 
record. And our staff has studied various pos- 
sible schedules and on the basis of its stud- 
ies, our staff has concluded, and I'm inclined 
to agree, that the best procedure, all things 
considered, would be to release the record for 
each meeting on the Friday following the 
next meeting. In other words, we hold the 
meeting—this is the May meeting, some four 
or five weeks from now we'd be meeting in 
June, the policy record for the May meeting 
would be released on the Friday following 
our June meeting held on a Tuesday. Now, to 
you the Committee some insight into the 
new procedure, and if we choose to adopt it, 
the Committee drafted a preliminary version 
of an expanded policy record covering the 
meeting. And this was done in order to test 
the feasibility of the new procedure if we fi- 
nally decide to take that road. And I under- 
stand from Mr. Broida that the process of 
clearing, getting comments from members of 
the Committee went well, and Mr. Broida 
may want to say something about that later 
on. Now, we've agreed to, privately, formal 
and final action today. And if the Committee 
decides to adopt the new procedures, namely, 
to drop the memorandum of discussion, to 
have an expanded policy record, and to re- 
lease it some 30 or 35 days after our meeting. 
If the Committee decides to adopt the new 
procedures, I think it would be desirable to 
hold a press conference to explain these pro- 
cedures at the time when the first policy 
record is released on the new schedule. Re- 
grettably, I will be out of the city on Friday, 
and such a press conference, if we proceed in 
this way would have to be delayed until next 
Monday. But the plan would be to make the 
release, henceforth, on a Friday following 
the Tuesday meeting. Now 2 elements of the 
proposal of this new approach were left open 
at the time of our April meeting. One was 
the suggestion that the Secretary place in 
the files memoranda that would summarize 
informal Committee decisions and under- 
standings; and the second item that was left 
open was that the minutes of the Commit- 
tee’s deliberations be expanded to include ex- 
planations of procedural actions. Now we 
could hold a long debate on these outstand- 
ing items; I would suggest that we not do so. 
I would suggest that occasions may arise 
when such procedures would be appropriate, 
and that a Committee or a Subcommittee— 
special Subcommittee—be appointed to deal 
with these unresolved technical issues. That 
Subcommittee might have a great deal to do, 
and again that Subcommittee might have 
literally nothing to so. Now that is summary 
of where we are or where we might want to 
go, and before we proceed to an informal vot- 
ing, we might want to address specific ques- 
tions that members of the Committee may 
have. The questions may be directed to Mr. 
Broida, to Mr. O’Connell, or to me. Is there 
any questions? 

CB. Yes, Mr. MacLaury. 

MACLAUARY. Thank you Mr. Chairman. 
I've been thinking about Sunshine in Gov- 
ernment today and in that context my won- 
der is that were the bill pass as it presently 
is being proposed, am I correct in thinking 
that we would be required to keep a ver- 
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batim transcript and if so, wouldn't that 
make moot this question of whether we drop 
the memorandum of discussion? That's my 
question. 

CB. I'm going to turn this over to Mr. 
O'Connell. 

TJOC. Mr. Chairman, in the present word- 
ing of the bill, we hope to be able by liberal 
interpretation of that language, if it isn't 
changed from present wording of both Senate 
and House version of the Sunshine Bill, 
President MacLaury, to assert that the Sun- 
shine Legislation is not applicable to the 
FOMC. 

CB. Let me just interrupt. I think this is a 
statement that literally should be kept to 
ourselves. We should not—no member of the 
Committee should discuss that with any of 
his aids or anyone else at any time because 
we run the risk or amendment that might 
make life a good deal more difficult for us. 

TJOC, Yes sir. At this time it has not been 
discussed by anyone. 

There had been many allusions, I think 
perhaps loosely used, Mr. MacLaury, to ap- 
plicable to the FOMC. Some in defense of our 
position that it should not be covered. We 
haven't asserted applicability to the FOMC. 
Our position has always been the Board's 
trouble with this bill. Others have converted 
that to use of the term FOMC. Assume for a 
moment though, that it is held to be applica- 
ble either by an amendment in the language 
if that occurs or by Court decision, and if 
thus this Committee is subjected to the pro- 
visions of the FOMC Sunshine Bill has fi- 
nally passed, if it is in any form paralleling 
that of its present language, meetings the 
Committee would be subject to the tran- 
script requirements of verbatim transcript 
with the requirement that the portion that 
is not exempt under one of the ten exemp- 
tions now in the bill, if they follow through, 
be made immediately available to the public. 
The balance, if it fits any of the exemptions 
can be deleted and withheld by the Commit- 
tee, but the verbatim transcript would be re- 
quired. 

BROIDA. May I add. The memorandum of 
discussion, of course, is a rather different 
document from a verbatim transcript that’s 
condensed and written in the third person 
and presumably a more efficient record of 
the meeting. But, and also the verbatim 
transcript under the bill as I understand it, 
the parts that are not made public need be 
held only for 2 years and need never be made 
public. Whereas, the memorandum of discus- 
sion under present practices made public 
after 5 years. But if there is a verbatim tran- 
script made public, in part or in whole under 
the Government in the Sunshine Act, I think 
the Committee would certainly not want to 
have a competitive report of the meeting in 
being at the same time. 

TJOC, May I add Mr. Chairman too, in ref- 
erence to Art’s point that a certain portion 
need not be published in the 2nd year. We 
have great question of the certitude with 
which that could be asserted for the reasons 
that we anticipate law suits being filed of 
many agencies demanding that a Court de- 
termine that a certain closed meeting was 
improperly closed and that the transcript 
should not have been withheld, and thus, 
they will ask that the Court examine and 
make public even withheld portions of the 
transcript. I think this is a reasonable an- 
ticipation. 

CB. АП right, any other question or com- 
ment? 

WALLICH. I have a question with regard to 
the general style of the expanded policy 
record. I don’t know whether it’s appropriate 
at this time to bring that time. 
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СВ. Yes, yes, it certainly is. 

WALLICH. I think this is what we saw an ex- 
tremely well done piece, and what I'm going 
to say is in no way critical of the fine work 
that's gone into it. It does seem to me that 
it kind of aims a great deal of the material 
that is familiar to every reader of the news- 
papers who know GNP was such, employ- 
ment was such and so forth, now it’s inter- 
esting to somebody who studies these mat- 
ters carefully to know what information the 
Committee had, that could easily be accom- 
plished by saying information was available 
up to such and such a date on particular 

CB. That wouldn’t help a historian very 
much. It would make his task much more 
difficult. 

WALLICH. Yes, but the general reader of 
this , such a reader is really very famil- 
iar with all the data that are in that record 
besides their release with a delay of 30 days 
or what ever, so that they are not even a use- 
ful way for him to recapitulate this informa- 
tion. The interesting information for the 
reader, I think, is what the projections were 
of the staff that's new information. 
My suggestion is that we emphasize the lat- 
ter and deemphasize the former. 

CB. I follow the trend of thinking and I 
don't think I wholly agree for 2 reasons. One 
is purely formal. We're describing this docu- 
ment as an expanded policy record. We're 
providing more information than in the past. 
And that is partly the justification for elimi- 
nating the memorandum of discussion. Now 
on the basis of this concept the document 
should be longer, you see, must be longer, 
and this is a formal consideration that can- 
not be neglected, and we need some addi- 
tional pages. Now as for the information 
that is contained about the economy, well, I 
think you credit individuals who follow the 
Federal Reserve with more knowledge than I 
think many of them really have. I think it’s 
a useful summary. Those who feel that it 
merely repeats that which they already 
know will have no difficulty skipping para- 
graphs or pages. Those on the other hand, 
who may find such a recapitulation useful, 
or it find that they derive new knowledge— 
knowledge for the first time will have an op- 
portunity to be instructed fully. And there- 
fore, while I understand these criticisms, I 
think that if anything this document maybe 
criticized on the ground, coming back to my 
first formal point, that it is not long enough. 
Now when this document was first shown to 
me, it was hardly longer, or just about a 
page or two longer—2 pages longer than a 
policy record was in the past. And I told 
members of the staff, well that will not do. 
I'm not going to tell you how to add addi- 
tional pages, and I'm certainly not going to 
say that we should do anything that re- 
motely resembles padded, but produce sev- 
eral additional pages. 

MAYO. Mr. Chairman, I might say too that 
to elaborate on your point, even the more so- 
phisticated readers of our document, 3 or 4 
weeks later, may be hard put to remember 
whether or directive came out the day before 
or the day after the appearance of new GNP 
figures and this sort of thing. The timing can 
be sensitive and I think it does make a more 
complete background information quite 
apart from the formal] requirement here to 
have the facts as we knew them on that day 
and not have people wondering why sure, but 
did this new figure come out before or after 
that date. 

MACLAURY. But perhaps Henry's point 
could be put a different way which would 
serve both of your principles and that is, 
that the interpretation of the existing facts 
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by the staff and by the members is what is 
now information to anyone outside of this 
group and the question is whether that infor- 
mation should be supplemented, not to say 
padded. 

СВ. I think that’s a good comment, and I 
think our staff should strive toward some- 
what fuller statements in the future. Now 
they will vary from time to time. 

COLDWELL. May I raise a question Mr. 
Chairman. I’m not going to reiterate all my 
reasons for objection to this———last time, 
so I’m not going to reiterate. I would.“ * * 

Phil we can't hear you down here. 

COLDWELL. I would like to know whether 
the informal understanding memo was plan- 
ning to be released at any time? 

CB. Now to———on the basis of discussions 
that I've held with the staff thus far, and on 
the basis of the discussion that we've had at 
this table last month, I would say that the 
present answer probably is no. Now that may 
not be a good answer, and therefore, we 
might well want to minimize the occasions 
where they are simply informal understand- 
ings, and seek a maximum of formal explicit 
understandings which would be included in 
the policy record. Now Mr. Broida you 
thought more about these questions than I 
have and you Mr. O'Connell have, and would 
each of you to answer Mr. Coldwell’s ques- 
tion. 

BROIDA. I would say I agree with you Mr. 
Chairman that there’s no present plan to re- 
lease them, but this is fully within the do- 
main of the Committee, and the Committee 
at any time could decide to make any pack- 
age of these public. The occasions may well 
arise in the form of requests under the Free- 
dom of Information Act, presumably the re- 
sponse would be on an ad hoc basis. 

CB. I think that it might be beneficial to 
indicate explicit just what it is that we're 
talking about when we discuss informal un- 
derstandings. If we just talk about informal 
understandings in the abstract, we may cre- 
ate a conspiratorial mood within this Com- 
mittee or convey a suggestion. Now, you're 
the author of the concept of informal under- 
standings, Mr. Broida, would you be good 
enough to enlighten us just what it is that 
we might have informal understandings 
about. 

BROIDA. There are a category of matters— 
there is a category of matters with respect 
to which the Committee reaches conclusions 
that do not constitute formal policy actions 
or formal procedural action. A case in point 
is the agreement in principle reached at the 
last meeting with respect to the matters 
under discussion now. This was deliberately 
not a formal action, but it seemed to the 
staff worthwhile that some record be made of 
that discussion and we would simply propose 
to note it in the memorandum to files. Now, 
at the March 29 meeting, a special meeting, 
there was an understanding that RPD's 
would be dropped from the specifications. 
The specifications themselves, for reasons 
that have been discussed earlier, are not for- 
mal actions and so a change in the variables 
for which the Committee makes specifica- 
tions could not be a forma! action, but in the 
staff's view should be some interna] record of 
considerations underlying that action. 

CB. Let me ask you a question. You have 
a technical reason here, but suppose we had 
decided to have a sentence in the policy 
record that we're dropping the RPD's, sup- 
pose we had decided 

BROIDA. We do * * * 

CB. We do, what? 

PARTEE. Have such a sentence. 

BROIDA. In this draft policy record for 
April there is such a sentence. 
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883 Then I missed the point that you just 
е. 

BROIDA. Тһе point is that there is simply a 
sentence stating that the Committee decided 
to drop RPD’s without any record whatso- 
ever of the discussion * * * 

CB. All right, suppose that we not only de- 
cided to do that; well, suppose that the pol- 
ісу record contained, reported not only the 
decision, but some of the major consider- 
ations that led to that decision. Would we be 
violating some statute that should concern 
us? 

BROIDA. No sir. 

CB. All right, therefore, I'd say this is 
something that is———. 

COLDWELL. Unless you can 
level of the policy record. 

CB. Yea, have an extra paragraph, and an- 
other half page. 

COLDWELL. How about the zone of indiffer- 
ence, is that another point in which you put 
as an informal understanding? 

BROIDA, I would recommend that the Com- 
mittee not have any record of a decision 
with respect to the policy. I take it the zone 
of indifference is part of the policy decision 
beyond what's in the policy record. I think it 
might be dangerous and inappropriate to 
have it—a secret record of a policy decision 
that goes beyond the public record of policy 
decisions. So anything having to do with the 
Committee's policy decision, I think the full 
account should be in the policy record and 
no other record maintained. 

COLDWELL. I may have missed it, but is it 
in this one? 

CB. You see, our difficulty 

BROIDA. There was no decision on that 
point. 

CB. Our difficulty is that our—Mr. Broida 
and Mr. O'Connell have a very clear concept 
of what is a policy decision and what is not 
а policy decision. I've never shared that 
knowledge of that understanding, you see. 
Now I’m willing to be guided by them and 
when they explain their reasons, at the mo- 
ment I do understand them or have the allu- 
sion of understanding them, then I forget im- 
mediately. 

BALLES. I share that problem. 

CB. Let me say just one word. Therefore, I 
think that responding not to the precise 
question, but I think to the thought that was 
at the basis of Mr. Coldwell's question. What 
we ought to do really is to seek to minimize 
his formal understandings, and the examples 
that you've cited I think are matters that 
could very well—I see no reason why myself, 
we should not be included in the policy 
record. And therefore the problem of infor- 
mal understandings in these instances 
wouldn't arise. Now, now and then some- 
thing may arise, but the committee could 
then determine whether or not that some 
specific item should be omitted from the pol- 
icy record and if so, whether a minute should 
not be retained within our files. So we һап- 
dle this I think on an ad hoc basis, but I 
would like to think we’d handle it with the 
understanding now that we would maximize 
inclusion of items in the policy record and 
thereby largely eliminate the need for so- 
called informal understandings. 

COLDWELL. I would certainly hope we 
would Mr. Chairman, because I think what 
we're doing is actually reducing the amount 
of information to venture in the public's do- 
main. If we do this informa] * * * 

CB. No I don’t think that’s true because 
the items that Mr. Broida is referring to are 
items that have not gotten into the memo- 
randum of discussion. Is that correct? 

BROIDA. It has not gotten into the policy 
record. 
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COLDWELL. Well, they've been in the 
memorandum of discussion. 

TJOC. But the term openly is the further 
point. In 5 years they would be made avail- 
able. 

CB. But I think that the question that Mr. 
Coldwell has raised is a good one and I think 
the proper answer is let’s proceed on the 
principle that there will rarely be informal 
understandings. Now and then there may be, 
and that’s something we'll act оп, оп the ad 
hoc, not have basis. Mr. Balles? 

BALLES. Excuse the interruption, 
Chairman. 

CB. Not at all. 

BALLES. But I was going to say I shared 
your lack of understanding of certain issues. 
In my case, I must say I fully support the 
proposal you made, but I just am mystified 
by why the specifications are not a part of 
the policy decision. I know that was ex- 
plained once—I didn’t understand it then and 
Га like to be educated. 

CB. Do you really want to be educated on 
this distinction now? 

BALLES. Well, I'd like an executive sum- 
mary education in two minutes.. 

CB. All right. 

BALLES. This is not an idle question. It 
seems to me that with respect to the specs, 
the specs are such an integral part of what 
we've talked about here, I am in doubt as to 
why it shouldn’t be in the policy record. 

BROIDA. They are in the policy record, 
President Balles. The situation briefly is 
this. That if a matter is agreed by the Com- 
mittee to be a policy decision or part of a 
policy decision, certain consequences follow. 
In particular, the information must be pub- 
lished in the Federal Register, it must be 
made available in the policy record. 

CB, It must be made. 

BROIDA. It must be included in the policy 
record. Now, subject to the lags and if the 
Court rules, if the appalete court upholds the 
District Court these factors, the facts will 
have to be made available on the day of the 
meeting. The Committee in the past has not 
been willing to publish the full specs on the 
same basis as it has published the directive. 
For a long time, it was disinclined to publish 
the long-run or the short-run targets, but 
then agreed to publish the short-run but not 
the long-run. It now has agreed to publish 
full but not immediately to defer publication 
of the long-run until the Chairman testifies 
in one of the quarterly hearings. So long as 
the committee is not willing to accept the 
consequences of having the specs as part of 
the policy decision, it cannot appropriately 
treat them as part of the policy decision. If 
the Committee can accept all of the con- 
sequences then it can’t treat them as part of 
the policy decision. 

BALLES. Art, what are those con- 
sequences—immediately reached, is that the 
problem. 

BROIDA. At present since the district court 
order has been stayed, they would be re- 
leased in the policy record on whatever 
schedule that might is released, what- 
ever the lag that is released. If the district 
court is upheld then it would be immediate 
release. 

BALLES. OK. Thank you. ГІІ try to remem- 
ber that. 

CB. All right any—yes Mr. Willes. 

WILLES. Some time ago I spent many hours 
in the library at Columbia going through in 
detail the memorandum of discussion, but on 
prior to this Committee and contrary to 
my expectations they were very happy 
hours, because I found the memorandum rich 
in detail and insight into the workings of 
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monetary policy in the Federal Open Market 
Committee. In recognizing that I'm just a 
guest here today and I have just a note on 
that basis some sadness in seeing these par- 
ticular documents * * * 

CB. Well, I think you would find that a 
good many members of this Committee carry 
your sentiments, It’s the recent turn of 
events, within the Congress, within the 
courts, within the environment in which we 
dwell that has moved members of this Com- 
mittee towards the kind of decision that we 
may be taking today; but it's done, it will be 
done with, but a feeling sadness by certainly 
by me and by a good many members of this 
Committee. Any other question or comment? 
Well if not, I think we're ready for a formal 
vote and there are 3 steps that we need to go 
through or , that is to say, if we decide 
to move in the directions that have been now 
going, I would proceed systematically. First 
we need a motion that the memorandum of 
discussion be discontinued after the memo- 
randum of the meeting—of the March meet- 


CB. Motion has been made and seconded. 
Any further discussion of the motion? If not, 
we'll take a formal vote now. 

CB. Yes. 

VOLCKER. Yes. 

BALLES. Yes. 

BLACK. Yes. 

COLDWELL. No. 

GARDNER. Yes. 

JACKSON, Yes. 

KIMBREL. Yes. 

PARTEE. Yes. 

WALLICH, Yes. 

WINN. Yes. 

BROIDA. 10 to 1, Mr. Chairman. 

CB. All right. Now, next we need a motion 
that the record of policy actions for each 
meeting of the Committee is to be released 
to the public shortly after the next regularly 
scheduled meeting of the Committee—mean- 
ing by that, on the Friday normally, nor- 
mally on the Friday following the Tuesday 
meetings. 

Mr. Chairman, clarification, I'm assuming 
you mean Friday afternoon after the mar- 
kets are closed? 

CB. Yes, that is correct. 

PARTEE. I have a question too. What would 
be the treatment of interim votes of the 
Committee or interim telephone meetings of 
the Committee, would they be included in 
that release? 

CB. I would interpret it if I may, that is, 
let's say, let's take today's meeting. The re- 
lease would be 3 days after our June meeting 
and if there are any decisions taken between 
now and the June meeting by way of tele- 
gram or telephone conversation or a special, 
physical meeting of the Committee, all that 
would be included in the record of policy ac- 
tions. Now that’s my interepretation, is that 
correct? 

TJOC. That's correct Mr. Chairman. You 
recall that was one of the factors you men- 
tioned in arriving at times of our closed in- 
terval. You would include those. 

JACKSON, If you didn’t, you might distort 
the information that you give to the pbulic 
which would mislead them rather than in- 
form them. 

WINN. Supposing we'd had a phone meeting 
last Friday, then would that be included this 
Friday in your release. 

CB. It would. 

VOLCKER. Well the information of any 
sense is distorted anyway. You would have 
always had another meeting before this is re- 
leased. That’s the object of delaying. 
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PARTEE. Suppose the subject at the Friday 
telephone conference call had been the bank- 
ruptcy of New York, then the discussion on 
that would be reported very promptly. 

CB. Now there is a question there in my 
own mind. When members of this Committee 
have held telephone meetings or conversa- 
tions via telegram, we announced the deci- 
sion. We would not have gone beyond that. 
And I would assume that if members of this 
Committee chose to talk about something 
and no decision was reached, then there 
would be no clear reason for including that 
in the policy record. And I would leave that 
to our lawyers. 

BROIDA. I might add Mr. Chairman that we 
do not make a policy record for every meet- 
ing, only those for which there are policy ac- 
tions and if as the Chairman suggests, if 
there is a discussion with no formal policy 
action that it need not be 

PARTEE. reflective in 
record, 

CB. But I would say, but I would say that 
again is a question that this is a procedural 
questions that members of the Committee 
may choose to decide one way or another in 
the future. What I've discribed and what 
Messrs. Broida and O'Connell have described 
is the procedure that we have worked with or 
under up to the present time. This Commit- 
tee makes its own procedures. For me to 
change any time that we as a Committee de- 
cide to do so. 

VOLCKER. The fact that there is a meeting 
is always reported? And if we had a tele- 
phone meeting and we have reached now a 
decision in your terms, you just note that 
there’s been a meeting with no discussion at 
all? 

BROIDA. We have in the past included in 
the following policy record an indication 
that there had been an intermeeting and the 
subject is—there’s a case in point in this 
draft April record, there’s a footnote with re- 
spect to the March 29 meeting. 

COLDWELL. But no action was or in you 
lights(?) no decision may actually be a deci- 
sion, would be no action. 

JACKSON. How would you say no decision is 
a decision? 

CB. I don’t think this is a matter that 
should really trouble us because it’s only a 
matter that we should be sensitive to—we 
should be alert to our own thinking. We 
wanted—if we have a meeting and no deci- 
sion is reached, and if we want that recorded, 
I see no difficulty with recording it? Why 
not? 

On the other hand, I might see a difficulty 
if we held a meeting to discuss a specific sen- 
sitive issue, than we've reached no decision. 
Then I would seriously doubt the wisdom of 
disclosing the sensitive issue on which we 
met and then decided to take no action. 

COLDWELL. My point is you decide to take 
no action, that in effect is a decision. Sup- 
pose we had a situation we were discussing 
New York and they had applied to us for a 
loan and we took no action, we neither ap- 
prove nor disapprove, will that be * * *. 

CB. That’s different because then an action 
would be taken you see. Here is an applica- 
tion that we are . We would assemble 
for the purpose of action on . But the— 
I see по difficulty really. 

JACKSON. It strikes me Mr. Chairman that 
we could well establish the custom to the ex- 
tent that those meetings were held. That the 
public record would show that the Commit- 
tee held either a or other type of meet- 
ing for the purpose of debating a discussion 
of recent events which have transpired since 
the last meeting. I just be a comment 
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and that no policy actions were taken. And if 
you establish custom then the nature of the 
discussion, and I've never seen опе of these 
yet where we didn't discuss more than the 
day we convened for. So I think that would 
be an accurate statement. 

PARTEE. Well, ordinarily there would be 
some action, that is, in the case, the hypo- 
thetical case. 

CB. I can't think of a case where we did not 
have * * *, 

PARTEE. It would be a decision to constrain 
the Federal funds limit or something like 
that. And I take it then the entry would be 
that the Committee had had a telephone con- 
ference or call to discuss the emerging prob- 
lems of financial markets, particularly with 
regard to New York and had decided for the 
time being to constrain the funds rate. That 
is, without any discussion of the ins and outs 
of the thing. It would be a simple reference 
to the thing. Well, I don’t see that that does 
much damage, because of the public—some- 
thing the public would know, I guess and it 
would even come out in 3, or 4 or 5 days, or 
after the : 

BLACK. Point of clarification, question to 
Art and Tom. Isn’t it true that if we get the 
Government in the Sunshine that we will 
have to publish the fact that we had a meet- 
ing and secondly the genera] nature of that 
meeting that the latter discussed. 

CB. Tom has indicated something that we 
are to keep in our own bosoms and not com- 
municate to anyone that the present best 
legal interpretation to Tom and our other 
attorneys is that this Committee will not be 
subject to Sunshine legislation. And to keep 
this, never to discuss this in the sensitive 
days, I cannot emphasize the importance of 
that too much because it would be so easy to 
amend the Sunshine legislation, to make 
sure that we are covered. Any other ques- 
tion? Yes. 

VOLCKER. Just to return to the same ques- 
tion of the intermeeting. It seems to me the 
general source one has is one either reports 
the interim meetings before the next full 
meeting in the policy record—is that the 
right term—which comes out immediately 
after the next full meeting or almost imme- 
diate after, or you wait a month and report 
it with that second meeting. You report the 
intermeetings that took place prior to the 
regular meeting. We can go one way or the 
other. I feel a little bit uncomfortable, al- 
though I think it would arise very rarely if 
we did have a intermeeting just before our 
regular meeting, what’s the point of delaying 
the report on the regular meetings since it 
probably pretty much validated what you did 
at the intermeeting, why delay that a whole 
month. It seems a little inconsistent if we 
feel that there is some point in delaying the 
report basically a month. I suppose you 
could split the difference by saying you're 
going to report in any intermeeting that 
takes place 20 days before the release or 
something like that. So once it got near the 
next meeting would be the following report 
then. 

CB. May I say a word. We've had interim 
meetings during the past several years and 
we have reported those within the interval of 
45 days. 

BROIDA. 90. 

CB. Oh well, yes 90 days, and then. 

BROIDA. The lag period. 

CB. And, I’m not aware of any difficulty 
that has arisen as a result of reporting these 
special meetings and all that is involved now 
is shortening not a change in—if a change in 
one respect and one respect only—shortening 
the period from 45 to some 30 or 35 days. 
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BROIDA. Mr. Chairman, in announcing this 
change and its 3 publicly will the rationale 
behind the change be explained or what will 
that rationale be—I mean in other words, 
why does the public think we're doing this? 

CB. Well, that’s the purpose of—instead of 
having a mere press release, it seemed wise 
to hold a press conference to explain the rea- 
sons for these changes, and to give news- 
paper men financial writers, an opportunity 
to ask such a question. 

COLDWELL. Why are we reducing from 45 to 
30. 

CB. We want to provide the public with 
maximum of information in the shortest pos- 
sible time. Yes, Mr. Broida wants to com- 
ment оп Mr. Volcker’s * * *, 

BROIDA. Mr. Chairman, most of the inter- 
meeting consultations that we have had, 
they have generally been by telegram rather 
than telephone, have involved modifications 
of the instructions issued at the previous 
meeting and apply to the remaining period 
until the next meeting. If they were not re- 
ported at the same time as the decision 
which they modify, the public might well 
conclude that the Manager is violating his 
instructions where in fact he's been acting 
under modified instructions. 

CB. Well, not only that but by that time 
the market will have validated the Commit- 
tee’s special decision. 

JACKSON. This is really a lewd discussion 
because the procedural issues are subject to 
change by the Committee at any time. I 
think we haven't had any occurrence wheth- 
er delay of release of information would be 
appropriate, all we do is change our proce- 
dures. 

VOLCKER. I think that’s right, it would 
arise very rarely. 

JACKSON. but if that . Then 
we've got that alternative is open to us so we 
really don't have any problems. 

CB. That's true, but I want to modify a 
statement I made previously. I think that if 
we do have a special meeting, telephonically 
or otherwise, and if no decision, no policy de- 
cision is reached, the fact that such a meet- 
ing had occurred I think should be made a 
part of the record. Should be made a part of 
the record even though no action was 
reached. I think it's a better and I 
think I spoke hastily at the outset. 

VOLCKER. I make the motion if that's what 
you're waiting on. 

CB. All right the motion has been made, 
should the motion be repeated. The motion 
is simply that the record of policy actions 
for each meeting of the Committee is to be 
released to the public shortly after the next 
regularly scheduled meeting of the Commit- 
tee. Now the reason for saying shortly after 
is, there may be special circumstances for 
making the release not on the Friday follow- 
ing the meeting of the Committee, but a day 
or two later and it’s to take care of contin- 
gencies of that sort. One such contingency is 
arising immediately. That is, we want to 
make this release at the time of the press 
conference or the press conference cannot be 
held on Friday. Well, we're ready for the 
vote. 

CB. Yes, 

VOLCKER. Yes. 

BALLES. Yes. 

BLACK. Yes. 

COLDWELL. Abstained. 

GARDNER. Yes. 

JACKSON. Yes. 

KIMBREL. Yes. 

PARTEE. Yes. 

WALLICH. Yes. 

WINN. Yes. 
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BROIDA. 10 for and one abstaintion. 

CB. All right, now we have a 3rd item that 
we have to vote on and this is an item that 
I'm going to ask Mr. Broida to explain. I 
shall vote for it, then I hope I shall under- 
stand it. 

BROIDA. Mr. Chairman, in the Committee’s 
rules regarding the availability of informa- 
tion as noted in the memorandum from Mr. 
O'Connell and myself to the Committee, sec- 
tion 271.5(a) sites as an example of the policy 
of deferred availability of information that 
the Committee releases its directive and in- 
formation pertaining thereto 45 days after 
the meeting. We recommend simply that the 
Committee amend the rules to delete that 
language. As an example it is not essential 
to an understanding or the thrust—it does 
not modify the thrust of the rules and it 
would obviously be in conflict with the ac- 
tion the Committee had just taken to release 
the record shortly after the next meeting. 

CB. Any question or discussion? Well we're 
ready for a vote. 

PARTEE. You are not substituting any- 
thing, you're just deleting it. 

TJOC. Just today. 

CB. Yes. 

VOLCKER. Yes. 

BALLES. Yes. 

BLACK, Yes. 

COLDWELL. Yes. 

GARDNER. Yes. 

JACKSON. Yes. 

KIMBREL, Yes. 

PARTEE. Yes. 

WALLICH. Yes. 

WINN. Yes. 

BROIDA. Unanimous, Mr. Chairman. 

CB. Well, I think we've disposed of the—oh, 
I'm terribly sorry. Well, Mr. Broida is calling 
my attention to a note that he prepared in 
my behalf—I'm not sure that it is necessary 
to take this up, but I also see no harm in 
doing so. And therefore, I will read the note 
that Mr. Broida prepared for me. The sugges- 
tion is that we arrive at an informal consen- 
sus—we may already be in trouble—that it 
would be desirable to expand the record of 
policy actions to include more detailed infor- 
mation on members views concerning longer- 
run and currency policy. I think we've de- 
cided all that. We ought to have an expanded 
policy record. Do you have anything else in 
mind? 

BROIDA. No. 

CB. Well, let’s leave this quickly then. Now 
there is a 5th item. І am advised that it need 
not be covered because it already had been 
covered. Let's leave this quickly. All right? 
Are we legal? 

TJOC. Yes sir, I think you've in substance 
have covered both of these points and subse- 
quent questions. 

CB. Let me appoint a Subcommittee that I 
refer to but the intention would be to give 
this Subcommittee nothing to do. This is, 
you see we talked about informal under- 
standings to be put away in our, to be re- 
corded in our files. I think we've reached a 
decision, a consensus, that we will minimize 
such occasions and strive for, and try to pro- 
ceed in such a fashion that there will be no 
need for informal understandings and yet we 
have to be pragmatic and recognize that 
such a need may arise. And to help our sec- 
retary discharge his duties, and to take care 
of troubles that may arise, and which I hope 
will not arise, let me appoint a Committee 
consisting of Mr. Gardner as Chairman, Mr. 
Volcker and Mr. Partee, who are to be con- 
sulted by the secretary. But now let me ask 
you, you know Гуе been away and since get- 
ting back Гуе had to prepare a speech and 
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cover a lot of ground, and I’m less well рге- 
pared for this meeting than I'd like to be or 
ought to be. But I seem to recall that we felt 
а need for a Committee not only for this pur- 
pose but for a wider purpose. The secretary 
may need assistance and some guidance. 
There will be comments from Committee 
members that he may find it difficult to re- 
solve. Didn’t we discuss that? Or is it my 
imagination? 

BROIDA. I don't recall the discussion. 

CB. Well, can we not do this, consider this 
a Committee that the secretary may find it 
useful to consult in connection with difficult 
questions that arise in the preparation of the 
policy record. All right? Well I think we're 
ready for our regular meeting. Let's take a 
recess for 2 or 3 minutes. To stretch our legs. 


o 1900 
ACCOUNTABILITY FOR CONGRESS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore [Mr. 
STRICKLAND]. Under a previous order of 
the House, the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. CAMP] is recognized for 5 min- 


utes. 

Mr. CAMP. Mr. Speaker, in the after- 
math of the House Bank and Post Of- 
fice scandals in 1992, the House and our 
colleagues in the other body estab- 
lished a Joint Committee on the Orga- 
nization of Congress. 

Last year, this bipartisan reform 
panel met for many weeks listening to 
the testimony of Members and former 
Members of Congress and many other 
people testified, including Mr. Perot of 
Texas. 

There were over 100 hours of hearings 
in which many questions were asked 
and answers were given about how Con- 
gress works and how it can and should 
be changed. 

The joint committee’s final report 
was finished just before the end of the 
year. And, in the coming weeks we will 
all have the opportunity to further 
consider and vote on the joint commit- 
tee’s recommendations. 

My distinguished colleague, DAVID 
DREIER of California, who served as a 
vice chairman of the committee, and 
many other Members on both sides of 
the aisle, put a lot of time and work 
into these efforts for which they are to 
be commended. 

Establishing a two year budget cycle; 
authorizing use of non-Members of 
Congress in ethics investigations and 
limiting the number of committees and 
subcommittees are steps in the right 
direction. I know our side of the aisle, 
led by Mr. DREIER, is working to make 
this package stronger as it moves 
through the Rules process and makes 
its way to the floor. 

By changing the way business is done 
here in Congress, we make Congress 
more accountable. In the view of the 
American people, Congress ranks right 
up there with Chevy Chase on late 
night TV. And without action to make 
the needed reforms, we may find Con- 
gress soon to be canceled. 

Unfortunately, there was irony in the 
way the joint committee finished its 
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business that shows Congress is not ac- 
countable. On December 31, 1993, the 
committee closed their doors with a 
$300,000 surplus. 

Yes; that is $300,000 that was not 
spent. 

But those unspent funds will not be 
returned to the Treasury, and they will 
not be dedicated to deficit reduction. 

They are or have already been given 
back to the House and Senate to be re- 
assigned for other uses. These are pub- 
lic funds and Congress needs to build 
public trust. 

Mr. Speaker, where will this $300,000 
go? Who is responsible for it? And, 
what are these other uses for which it 
will be spent? 

The irony is the other body included 
a provision in their reform package 
that says unspent funds from individ- 
ual Member offices and committees 
should be returned to the Treasury for 
deficit reduction at the end of each 
year. 

The House chose not to include such 
a provision. 

And, we can see from the diversion of 
$300,000 from the joint committee to so- 
called other uses that these funds will 
as well not be returned to the Treas- 


And one of the reasons why the 
American people’s trust in Congress is 
so low. 

Let us say for example I wanted to 
build a house. A contractor tells me he 
would build the house for $100,000. But 
the contractor, a reputable fellow, 
eventually builds the house for a price 
of $70,000 and I have $30,000 to put back 
in the bank or not borrow in the first 
place. But if that contractor were to do 
business the same way Congress does, 
he would have kept $30,000. 

During the 102d and 103d Congress, I 
have introduced legislation that would 
give individual Members the ability to 
return unspent official expenses and 
clerk hire funds to the Treasury for 
deficit reduction. 

Let’s give Congress more credibility. 
Let’s give Congress more respect. Let’s 
help life the cloud which descended on 
the House of Representatives following 
the House Bank and Post Office Scan- 
dals. 

Most importantly, let us rebuild the 
American people's trust in Congress. 

Let us make designating unspent 
funds from this House to deficit reduc- 
tion a part of the House reform pack- 
age. I am going to continue this effort, 
and I ask every Member to join me. It 
is one way Congress, by starting with 
itself, can show the American people it 
is serious about reducing the deficit. 
No, it is not the cure to solving the def- 
icit, but it may show Congress can stop 
the symptoms of deficit spending in a 
responsible manner. 


RECESS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Pursu- 
ant to clause 12 of Rule I, the Chair de- 
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clares the House in recess subject to 
the call of the Chair. 

Accordingly (at 7 o’clock and 7 min- 
utes p.m.) the House stood in recess 
subject to the call of the Chair. 
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AFTER RECESS 


The recess having expired, the House 
was called to order by the Speaker pro 
tempore [Ms. SLAUGHTER] at 8 o’clock 
and 55 minutes p.m. 


REPORT ON RESOLUTION PROVID- 
ING FOR CONSIDERATION OF 
H.R. 3759, EMERGENCY SUPPLE- 
MENTAL APPROPRIATIONS FOR 
EARTHQUAKE ASSISTANCE 


Mr. MOAKLEY, from the Committee 
on Rules, submitted a privileged report 
(Rept. No. 103-416) on the resolution 
(H.Res. 336) providing for consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 3759) making emer- 
gency supplemental appropriations for 
the fiscal year ending September 30, 
1994, and for other purposes, which was 
referred to the House Calendar and or- 
dered to be printed. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. LEHMAN (at the request of Mr. 
GEPHARDT) on February 2 and 3, on ac- 
count of illness. 

Mrs. MEEK (at the request of Mr. 
GEPHARDT) after 4:40 p.m. on Wednes- 
day, February 2, until 2 p.m. on Feb- 
ruary 3, on account of illness in the 
family. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. GOODLATTE) to revise and 
extend their remarks and include ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr. САМР, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Horn, for 5 minutes each legisla- 
tive day in 1994, beginning February 2. 

Mr. HUNTER, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. BAcHuS of Alabama, for 5 min- 
utes, on February 7 and 8. 

Mr. Goss, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. BURTON of Indiana, for 60 min- 
utes each day on February 8, 9, 10, 22, 
23, 24, March 1, 2, 3, 8, 9, 10, 15, 16, 17, 22, 
23, 24, 29, 30, and 31. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. FIELDS of Louisiana) to re- 
vise and extend their remarks and in- 
clude extraneous material:) 

Мг. LEWIS of Georgia, for 5 minutes, 
today. 

Mr. HINCHEY, for 5 minutes, on Feb- 
ruary 3. 

Mr. SABO, for 5 minutes, today. 
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Ms. CANTWELL, for 60 minutes, оп 
February 9. 

(The following Member (at the re- 
quest of Mr. LEWIS of Georgia) to revise 
and extend their remarks and include 
extraneous material:) 

Mr. МОАКІЕҮ, for 60 minutes each 
day, on February 8, 9, and 10. 

(The following Member (at his own 
request) to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include extraneous mate- 
rial:) 

Mr. Mica, for 5 minutes, today. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
revise and extend remarks was granted 
to: 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. GOODLATTE) and to include 
extraneous material:) 

Mr. CLINGER in two instances. 


Mr. GILMAN in two instances. 

Mr. GALLEGLY. 

Mrs. ROUKEMA in two instances. 

Mr. BLILEY in two instances. 

Mr. SUNDQUIST. 

Mr. PACKARD. 

Mr. HUNTER. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. 

Mr. FIELDS of Texas. 

Mr. DICKEY. 

Mr. DUNCAN. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. FIELDS of Louisiana) and 
to include extraneous matter:) 

Mr. RUSH. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Georgia. 

Mr. TRAFICANT. 


Mr. GLICKMAN. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. CAMP of Michigan) and to 
include extraneous matter:) 

Mr. JACOBS. 

Mr. COSTELLO. 

Ms. MARGOLIES-MEZVINSKY. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. 


Mr. KLEIN. 
Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. 
Mr. RICHARDSON. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. MOAKLEY. Madam Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 8 o’clock and 56 minutes p.m.) 
under its previous order the House ad- 
journed until Thursday, February 3, 
1994, at 10 a.m. 
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EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as fol- 
lows: 


2508. A letter from the President and 
Chairman, Export-Import Bank of the United 
States, transmitting the annual report on its 
operations for fiscal year 1993, pursuant to 12 
U.S.C. 635g(a); to the Committee on Banking, 
Finance and Urban Affairs. 

2509. A letter from the Administrator, En- 
vironmental Protection Agency, transmit- 
ting a report entitled, “International An- 
thropogenic Methane Emissions: Estimates 
for 1990," pursuant to Public Law 101-549, 
section 603(b)(3) (104 Stat. 2671; to the Com- 
mittee on Energy and Commerce. 

2510. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of State for Legislative Affairs, transmitting 
copies of the report of political contributions 
by Richard D. Kauzlarich, of Virginia, to be 
Ambassador to the Republic of Azerbaijan, 
and members of his family, pursuant to 22 
U.S.C. 3944(b)(2); to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

2511. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of State for Legislative Affairs, transmitting 
copies of the report of political contributions 
by March Fong Eu, of California, to be Am- 
bassador to the Federated States of Microne- 
sia, and members of his family, pursuant to 
22 U.S.C. 3944(b)(2); to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

2512. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of State for Legislative Affairs, transmitting 
copies of the report of political contributions 
by Josiah Horton Beeman, of the District of 
Columbia, to be Ambassador to Western 
Samoa, and members of his family, pursuant 
to 22 U.S.C. 3944(b)(2); to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

2513. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of State for Legislative Affairs, transmitting 
copies of the report of political contributions 
by Donald M. Blinken, of New York, to be 
Ambassador to the Republic of Hungary, and 
members of his family, pursuant to 22 U.S.C. 
3944(b)(2); to the Committee on Foreign Af- 


fairs. 

2514. A letter from the Assistant Legal Ad- 
viser for Treaty Affairs, Department of 
State, transmitting copies of international 
agreements, other than treaties, entered into 
by the United States, pursuant to 1 U.S.C. 
112b(a); to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

2515. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral, General Accounting Office, transmit- 
ting a compilation of GAO reports and testi- 
mony issued during fiscal year 1993, pursuant 
to 31 U.S.C. 719(h); to the Committee оп Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

2516. A letter from the Secretary of the In- 
terior, transmitting the 1994 update to the 
National Plan for Research in Mining and 
Mineral Resources and the 1994 report on the 
Mineral Institute Program of the U.S. De- 
partment of the Interior, pursuant to 30 
U.S.C. 1229(e); to the Committee on Natural 
Resources. 

2517. A letter from the Postmaster General, 
CEO, U.S. Postal Service, transmitting a 
copy of the 1993 annual report and the com- 
prehensive statement on postal operations, 
pursuant to 39 U.S.C. 2401(g); to the Commit- 
tee on Post Office and Civil Service. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON 
PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
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for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. BEILENSON: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 336. Resolution providing 
for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 3759) 
making emergency supplemental appropria- 
tions for the fiscal year ending September 30, 
1994, and for other purposes (Rept. 103-416). 
Referred to the House Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 5 of rule X and clause 4 
of rule XXII, public bills and resolu- 
tions were introduced and severally re- 
ferred as follows: 

By Ms. BYRNE: 

H.R. 3761. A bill to amend the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1986 to permit individual retire- 
ment accounts to be used as security for cer- 
tain business loans; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GALLEGLY: 

H.R. 3762. A bill to amend the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1986 to permit the penalty-free 
withdrawal of amounts in retirement plans 
to pay for disaster-related expenses; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. GLICKMAN: 

H.R. 3763. A bill to clarify the scope of the 
Gun-Free School Zones Act of 1990; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LIVINGSTON (for himself, Ms. 
DUNN, and Mr. BAKER of Louisiana): 

H.R. 3764. A bill to abolish the ex officio 
positions on the Federal Election Commis- 
sion; to the Committee on House Adminis- 
tration. 

By Mr. HAMILTON (for himself and 
Mr. GILMAN) (both by request): 

H.R. 3765. A bill to repeal the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1961 and provide a policy 
framework and authorities for programs to 
promote the prosperity and security of the 
United States by supporting bilateral, multi- 
lateral, and people-to-people partnerships for 
the advancement of market economies and 
democracy; to the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. ROBERTS: 

H.R, 3766. A bill to prohibit any Federal de- 
partment or agency from requiring any 
State, or political subdivision thereof, to 
convert highway signs to metric units; to 
the Committee on Public Works and Trans- 


portation. 
By Mrs. ROUKEMA: 
H.R. 3767. bill to improve and simplify 


the HOME Investment Partnerships Pro- 
gram, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking, Finance and Urban Af- 
fairs. 
By Mrs. ROUKEMA (for herself and Mr. 
RIDGE): 

H.R. 3768. A bill to transfer the emergency 
food and shelter program for the homeless of 
the Federal Emergency Management Agency 
to the Department of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment and to provide funding to States, 
metropolitan cities, urban counties, and In- 
dian tribes on a formula grant basis for hous- 
ing and related activities for the homeless in 
order to give grantees maximum flexibility 
to meet the needs of the homeless and to im- 
prove the efficiency and effectiveness of the 
homeless housing assistance programs under 
the Stewart B. McKenney Homeless Assist- 
ance Act, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Banking, Finance and Urban 
Affairs. 

By Ms. SCHENK (for herself, Mr. AN- 
DREWS of Maine, Mr. DELLUMS, Mr. 
FILNER, Mr. HOCHBRUECKNER, Mr. 
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HUNTER, Мг. LIPINSKI, Мг. STUDDS, 
Mr. TAYLOR of Mississippi, and Mr. 


TRAFICANT): 

Н.Н. 3769. A bill to promote the construc- 
tion in the United States of modern, efficient 
document vessels suitable for commercial 
and national defense purposes; to strengthen 
the defense industrial base, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries. 


By Ms. SCHENK: 

H.R. 3770. A bill to designate the United 
States courthouse located at 940 Front 
Street in San Diego, CA, and the Federal 
building attached to the courthouse as the 
“Edward J. Schwartz Courthouse and Fed- 
eral Building”; to the Committee on Public 
Works and Transportation. 


By Mr. SCHUMER: 

H.R. 3771. A bill to amend the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1986 to provide tax incentives 
for businesses participating in gun exchange 
programs, and for other purposes; jointly, to 
the Committees on Ways and Means and the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. INGLIS of South Carolina: 

H.R. 3772. A bill to amend the Agricultural 
Trade Act of 1978 to repeal the market pro- 
motion program of the Department of Agri- 
culture; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

H.R. 3773. A bill to amend the Rural Elec- 
trification Act of 1936 to return the Rural 
Electrification Administration to its origi- 
nal mission of providing credit to rural elec- 
tric cooperatives which are unable to obtain 
needed financing in the private sector; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

H. R. 3774. A bill to repeal the Davis-Bacon 
Act; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

H.R. 3775. A bill to achieve budget savings 
by reducing spending by the Agency for 
International Development for development 
assistance; to the Committee on Foreign Af- 


fairs. 

H.R. 3776. A bill to reduce the Speaker of 
the House's spending on salaries and ex- 
penses; to the Committee on House Adminis- 
tration. 

H.R. 3777. A bill to terminate funds for the 
Office of Technology Assessment; to the 
Committee on House Administration. 

H.R. 3778. A bill to terminate funds for con- 
gressional parking attendants and to charge 
for parking; to the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. 

H.R. 3779. A bill to end the purchase of 
House calendars and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on House Administration. 

H.R. 3780. A bill to direct the President to 
develop a plan for transferring all real prop- 
erty, facilities, and equipment of the Federal 
Power Marketing Administration to public 
and private entities, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Natural Resources. 

H.R. 3781. A bill to amend the Intermodal 
Surface Transportation Efficiency Act of 
1991 to eliminate funding for highway dem- 
onstration projects; to the Committee on 
Public Works and Transportation. 


By Mr. KREIDLER: 

H.R. 3782. A bill to establish the Depart- 
ment of Energy Facilities Closure and Re- 
configuration Commission, and for other 
purposes; jointly, to the Committees on En- 
ergy and Commerce, Armed Services, 
Science, Space, and Technology, and Rules. 

By Mr. RICHARDSON (for himself, Mr. 
KENNEDY, Mrs. MORELLA, Mr. SYNAR, 
Mr. BEREUTER, and Mr. MORAN): 

H.R. 3783. A bill to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to provide a comprehen- 
sive program for the prevention of fetal alco- 
hol syndrome, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Energy and Commerce. 
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By Mr. SMITH of Texas: 

H.R. 3784. A bill to provide for compensa- 
tion to owners of property substantially di- 
minished in value as a consequence of a final 
decision of any U.S. agency; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MYERS of Indiana: 

H.J. Res, 315. Joint resolution designating 
Мау 30, 1994, through June 6, 1994 as a “Тіте 
for the National Observance of the Fiftieth 
Anniversary of World War П”; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Ms. WATERS (for herself, Mr. MAN- 
TON, Mr. FILNER, Mr. SWETT, Ms. 
BYRNE, Mrs. MORELLA, Mr. MONTGOM- 
ERY, Mr. NADLER, Mr. CONYERS, Mrs. 
MALONEY, Мг. DELLUMS, Mr. 
RAVENEL, Mr. KLEIN, Mr. ANDREWS of 
Texas, Miss COLLINS of Michigan, Mr. 
SCHUMER, Mr. MORAN, Ms. EDDIE BER- 
NICE JOHNSON of Texas, Mrs. CLAY- 
TON, Mr. KLECZKA, Mr. KOPETSKI, Mr. 
ACKERMAN, Mr. GORDON, Mr. COLE- 
MAN, Mr. STOKES, Mr. LEWIS of Cali- 
fornia, Ms. WOOLSEY, Ms. KAPTUR, 
Mr. PETERSON of Minnesota, Mr. 
FINGERHUT, Mrs. UNSOELD, Mr. AN- 
DREWS of Maine, Mrs. MEEK of Flor- 
ida, Mr. WALSH, Mr. CRAMER, Mr. 
HUGHES, Mr, TUCKER, Mrs, LLOYD, 
Mr. SERRANO, Mr. MURTHA, Ms. Roy- 
BAL-ALLARD, Ms. SLAUGHTER, Mr. 
UNDERWOOD, Mr. BONIOR, Mr. La- 
FALCE, Mr. VALENTINE, Mr. MINETA, 
Mr. GENE GREEN of Texas, Mr. ORTON, 
Ms. NORTON, Mr. NEAL of North Caro- 
lina, and Мг. FROST): 

H.J. Res. 316. Joint resolution designating 
March 8, 1994, as ‘International Women's 
Day“; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. ALLARD (for himself, Mr. 
PENNY, Mr. MICHEL, Mr. GINGRICH, 
Mr. STENHOLM, Mr. ARMEY, Mr. DEAL, 
Mr. KASICH, Mr. PETE GEREN of 
Texas, Mr. ARCHER, Mr. ROWLAND, 
Mr. DELAY, Мг, JACOBS, Mr. HYDE, 
Mr. TAUZIN, Mr. THOMAS of Califor- 
nia, Mr. KNOLLENBERG, Mr. LAN- 
CASTER, Mr. MILLER of Florida, Mr. 
BREWSTER, Mr. GOSS, Mr. PETERSON 
of Minnesota, Mr. GRANDY, Mr. BLI- 
LEY, Mr. BURTON of Indiana, Mr. 
WALKER, Mr. BAKER of California, Mr. 
BAKER of Louisiana, Mr. BALLENGER, 
Mr. BARTLETT of Maryland, Mr. 
BATEMAN, Mr. BEREUTER, Mr. BLUTE, 
Mr. BOEHNER, Mr. BONILLA, Mr. 
BUNNING, Mr. BUYER, Mr. CALVERT, 
Мг. CAMP, Mr. CANADY, Мг. CASTLE, 
Mr. COLLINS of Georgia, Mr. COMBEST, 
Mr, Cox, Mr. CRANE, Mr. CRAPO, Mr. 
DICKEY, Mr. DOOLITTLE, Mr. DORNAN, 
Mr. DUNCAN, Ms. DUNN, Мг. EHLERS, 
Mr. EMERSON, Mr. EVERETT, Mr. 
EWING, Mr. FIELDS of Texas, Mrs. 
FOWLER, Mr. FRANKS of New Jersey, 
Mr. FRANKS of Connecticut, Mr. 
GALLEGLY, Mr. GILLMOR, Mr. GOOD- 
LING, Mr. GREENWOOD, Mr. HASTERT, 
Mr. HEFLEY, Mr. HERGER, Mr. HOB- 
SON, Mr. HOEKSTRA, Mr. HOKE, Mr. 
HORN, Mr. HOUGHTON, Mr. INGLIS of 
South Carolina, Mr. ISTOOK, Mrs. 
JOHNSON of Connecticut, Mr. SAM 
JOHNSON, Mr. KLUG, Mr. KOLBE, Mr. 
KYL, Mr. LIGHTFOOT, Mr. LINDER, Mr. 
LIVINGSTON, Mr. MCCRERY, Mr. 
MCINNIS, Mr. MCKEON, Mr. MCMIL- 
LAN, MR. MACHTLEY, Mr. MANZULLO, 
Mrs. MEYERS of Kansas, Mr. MICA, 
Mr. MYERS of Indiana, Mr. NUSSLE, 
Mr. OXLEY, Mr. PACKARD, Mr. PAXON, 
Mr. POMBO, Mr. PORTMAN, Ms. PRYCE 
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of Ohio, Mr. RAMSTAD, Mr. REGULA, 
Mr. ROBERTS, Mr. SANTORUM, Mr. 
SCHAEFER, Mr. SHAW, Mr. SHAYS, Mr. 
SCHIFF, Mr. SHUSTER, Mr. SKEEN, Mr. 
SMITH of New Jersey, Mr. SMITH of 
Texas, Mr. SMITH of Michigan, Mr. 
SOLOMON, Mr. SPENCE, Mr. STEARNS, 
Mr. STUMP, Mr. SUNDQUIST, Mr. TAL- 
ENT, Mr. THOMAS of Wyoming, Mr. 
TORKILDSEN, Mr. UPTON, Mrs. VUCAN- 
OVICH, Mr. WELDON, Mr. WOLF, Mr. 
ZELIFF, Mr. ZIMMER, Mr. CLINGER, 
Ms. SNOWE, Mr. INHOFE, and Mr. 
LAZIO): 

H. Con. Res. 201. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress that any 
Federal Government mandated health care 
reform should be on-budget; to the Commit- 
tee on Government Operations. 

By Mr. MICHEL: 

H. Res. 335. Resolution designating minor- 
ity membership on certain standing commit- 
tees of the House; considered and agreed to. 

By Mr. FROST (for himself and Ms. 
EDDIE BERNICE JOHNSON of Texas): 

H. Res. 337. Resolution expressing the sense 
of the House of Representatives with respect 
to radiation experiments conducted by the 
Federal Government; jointly, to the Com- 
mittees on Government Operations, Energy 
and Commerce, and the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MOAKLEY (for himself and Mr. 
SOLOMON): 

H. Res. 338. Resolution providing amounts 
from the contingent fund of the House for ex- 
penses of investigations and studies by the 
Committee on Rules in the 2d session of the 
103d Congress; to the Committee on House 
Administration. 

By Mr. STUDDS (for himself and Mr. 
FIELDS of Texas): 

H. Res. 339. Resolution providing amounts 
for the contingent fund of the House for ex- 
penses of investigations and studies by the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
егіев in the 2d session of the 103d Congress; 
to the Committee on House Administration. 


ADDITIONAL SPONSORS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, sponsors 
were added to public bills and resolu- 
tions as follows: 

Н.Н. 93: Мг. BARCA of Wisconsin, Mr. 
MORAN, Mr. BOEHLERT, Mr. COLLINS of Geor- 
gia, Mr. HOBSON, Mrs. JOHNSON of Connecti- 
cut, Мг. MCCOLLUM, Мг. MCKEON, Mrs. 
MORELLA, Ms. PRYCE of Ohio, Mr. SHAYS, Mr. 
SMITH of Michigan, Mr. STEARNS, Mr. 
3 Мг. HALL of Texas, and Мг. KLECZ- 


“LR. 292: Mr. TEJEDA. x 

H.R. 300: Mr. ROMERO-BARCELO, Mr. DICK- 
EY, and Mr. GENE GREEN of Texas. 

H.R. 326: Mr. BROWN of Ohio, Mr. JEFFER- 
SON, and Mr. MILLER of California. 


3 

Mrs. SCHROEDER, Mr. KANJORSKI, 
„Mr. ЕОСІЛЕТТА, and Mr. MANN. 
. MYERS of Indiana. 
. STUMP and Mr. TALENT. 
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H.R. 794: Mr. BARLOW, Mr. DARDEN, Mr. 
JOHNSON of Georgia, Mr. BLUTE, Mr. SENSEN- 
BRENNER, Mr. ORTON, Mr. HUTCHINSON, Mr. 
JEFFERSON, Mr. FRANKS of Connecticut, Mr. 
OLVER, Mr. . Mrs. SCHROEDER, and 
Mr. LEWIS of Georgia. 
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H.R. 830: Мг. WILLIAMS. 

H.R. 840: Мг. ENGEL, Мг. SANDERS, and 
Mrs. MORELLA. 

H.R. 859: Mr. PETE GEREN of Texas, Mr. 
RANGEL, Ms. PELOSI, Mr. WISE, Mr. BARLOW, 
Mr. THOMPSON, Mr. LIPINSKI, Mrs. MINK of 
Hawaii, Мг. STUPAK, Mr. PASTOR, Mr. JEF- 
FERSON, Mr. REED, Mr. NADLER, Mr. RAHALL, 
and Mr. DIAZ-BALART. 

H.R. 967: Mr. GOODLATTE and Mr. SMITH of 
New Jersey. 

H.R. 1026: Mr. BARTLETT of Maryland. 

H.R. 1055: Мг. CAMP and Ms. PELOSI. 

H.R. 1127: Mr. KILDEE. 

Н.В. 1151: Mr. FAZIO, Mr. COYNE, Ms. 
CANTWELL, and Mrs. SCHROEDER. 

H.R. 1168: Мг. STUMP, Mr. DELAY, Mr. 
LEWIS of Florida, Mrs. LLOYD, and Mr. 
FROST. 

H.R. 1219: Мг. SCHUMER. 

Н.Н. 1297: Mr. BARTLETT of Maryland. 

H.R. 1298: Mr. BEREUTER. 

H.R. 1417: Mr. ENGEL, Mr. MILLER of Cali- 
fornia, Mrs. MINK of Hawaii, Mr. SYNAR, Mr. 
BERMAN, and Mr. NEAL of North Carolina. 

H.R. 1482: Mr. LAZIO, Мг. KREIDLER, and 
Mr. MCINNIS. 

Н.Н. 1483: Mrs. MALONEY. 

Н.Н. 1485: Mr. POMBO. 

H.R. 1487: Mr. POMBO and Мг. CRAPO. 

H.R. 1541: Mr. DUNCAN. 

H.R. 1627: Mr. MINGE and Mr. CUNNINGHAM. 

H.R. 1671; Mr. MURTHA. 

H.R. 1677: Mr. DELLUMS and Ms. KAPTUR. 

H.R. 1793: Mr. TUCKER and Mr. SWETT. 

H.R. 1801: Mr. RIDGE and Mr. SANTORUM. 


H.R. 1852: Мг. LAZIO, Mr. FRANKS of New 
Jersey, Mr. BROWN of Ohio, and Mr. WHEAT. 
H.R. 1853: Mr. LAZIO and Мг. MCINNIS. 
856: Mr. KINGSTON and Mr. WHEAT. 
857: Mr. WHEAT and Mr, MCINNIS, 
858: Mr. PAXON. 
859: Mr. WHEAT. 
860: 


H.R. 1886: Мг. MCCURDY, 
Florida, Mr. LEWIS of Georgia, Mr. 
HOCHBRUECKNER, Mr. GINGRICH, Mr. KLUG, 
Mr. SANDERS, Мг. FALEOMAVAEGA, Ms. 
SLAUGHTER, Mr. APPLEGATE, Mr. INSLEE, and 
Mr. STUPAK. 

H.R. 1938: Mr. GRANDY. 


: Mr. KING. 


H.R. 2318: Mr. SPENCE, Mr. RAVENEL, Mr. 
DURBIN, Mr. EMERSON, Mr. STENHOLM, Mr. 
SPRATT, and Mr. KLECZKA. 
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H.R. 2319: Mr. FARR. 

Н.Н. 2365: Mr. BROWN of Ohio, Мг. WYDEN, 
Ms. MARGOLIES-MEZVINSKY, Mr. PALLONE, 
Mr. STUDDS, and Ms. SCHENK. 

H.R. 2375: Mr. SANDERS. 

H.R. 2790: Ms. BYRNE. 

H.R. 2872: Mr. HERGER, Mr. PACKARD, Mr. 
COLLINS of Georgia, Mr. INHOFE, Mr. KASICH, 
Mr. SCHAEFER, Мг. GOODLATTE, Mr. LEWIS of 
California, Mr. PETRI, and Mr. EVERETT. 

H.R. 2898: Mr. BILBRAY and Mr. STARK. 

H.R. 2927: Mr. GRANDY, Mr. KANJORSKI, Mr. 
Swirt, Mr. FARR, Mr. CLYBURN, Mr. BEREU- 
TER, and Mr. DURBIN. 

H.R. 2958: Mr. TUCKER and Mr. NADLER. 

Н.Н. 2995: Mr. BARRETT of Nebraska, Mr. 
FRANK of Massachusetts, and Mr. FIELDS of 
Texas. 

H.R. 3039: Mr. DREIER, Mr. RAMSTAD, Мг. 
DEUTSCH, Mr. SMITH of Oregon, Mr. WOLF, 
and Mr. BAKER of Louisiana. 

H.R. 3041: Mr. WELDON. 

H.R. 3153: Mr. BISHOP. 

H.R. 3228: Mr. NADLER. 

H.R. 3259: Mr. JEFFERSON. 

H.R. 3269: Mr. DURBIN, Мг. MACHTLEY, Ms. 
FURSE, Mr. INSLEE, Mr. SANDERS, Mr. PETER- 
SON of Minnesota, Mr. SAXTON, Mr. KINGS- 
TON, Mr. MCCLOSKEY, Mr. HUGHES, and Mr. 
CRAMER. 

H.R. 3272: Мг. SHAW. 

H.R. 3296: Mr. DELLUMS, Mr. FILNER, and 
Mr. JOHNSTON of Florida. 

H.R. 3328; Mr. GALLEGLY, Mr. ORTON, Mrs. 
MALONEY, Mr. ROBERTS, Ms. SCHENK, and Mr. 
PALLONE. 

Н.Н. 3389: Mr. SANDERS. 

H.R. 3407: Mr. BURTON of Indiana, Mr. 
EWING, Mr. PENNY, Mr. WILSON, Mrs. MEYERS 
of Kansas, Mr. DOOLITTLE, Mr. CRAMER, Mr. 
RAHALL, Mr. FILNER, Mr. HOEKSTRA, Mr. 
STEARNS, Мг. KOLBE, Mr. HOUGHTON, Mr. 
KLINK, and Mr. TALENT. 

H.R. 3492: Mr. MANTON, Mr. SHUSTER, Mr. 
CRAMER, Mr. DEAL, Mr. PICKETT, Mr. SISISKY, 
Мг. BURTON of Indiana, Mr. HOEKSTRA, Mr. 
QUILLEN, Mr. BILIRAKIS, and Mr. BACCHUS of 
Florida. 

H.R. 3513: Ms. LONG and Mr. PETERSON of 
Minnesota. 

H.R. 3519: Mr. SMITH of Texas, Mr. FROST, 
Mr. WILLIAMS, Mr. FINGERHUT, and Mr. LAN- 
CASTER. 

H.R. 3527: Mr. HOAGLAND, Mr. SABO, Mr. 
MANTON, Mr. MARKEY, Mr. JOHNSTON of Flor- 
ida, and Mr. MANN. 

H.R. 3591: Ms. MARGOLIES-MEZVINSKY. 

H.R. 3615: Mr. ORTON. 

H.R. 3645: Mr. BALLENGER and Mr. FIELDS 
of Texas. 

Н.Н. 3658: Mr. EDWARDS of California, Mr. 
ZIMMER, and Ms. Евноо. 

H.R. 3698: Mr. CRANE, Mr. SMITH of Michi- 
gan, and Mr. LINDER. 
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H.R. 3721: Mr. FROST. 

H.R. 3727: Ms. MOLINARI, Mr. EVERETT, Mr. 
FRANKS of New Jersey, Mr. BLUTE, Mr. Doo- 
LITTLE, Mr. GALLEGLY, Mr. BAKER of Califor- 
nia, Mr. HERGER, and Mr. POMBO. 

H.R. 3746: Mr. ANDREWS of New Jersey, Mr. 
HUGHES, and Mr. PAYNE of New Jersey. 

Н.Ә. Res. 113: Ms, SLAUGHTER. 

H.J. Res. 146: Мг. MCINNIS. 

H.J. Res. 209: Мг. BLACKWELL, Мг. WAX- 
MAN, Mr. LEWIS of Georgia, Мг. HAMBURG, 
Mr. ENGEL, and Mr. SHAYS. 

H.J. Res. 233: Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. 

H.J. Res. 253: Mr. SCHAEFER. 

H.J. Res. 285: Mr. FINGERHUT, Mr. QUINN, 
and Mr. HUGHES. 

H.J. Res. 304: Mr. PAYNE of New Jersey, Mr. 
WILSON, Mr. BILIRAKIS, Mr. HEFNER, Mr. 
REYNOLDS, Mr. CRAMER, Mr. UNDERWOOD, Mr. 
MURTHA, Mrs. MALONEY, Mr. KLEIN, Mr. BE- 
VILL, Mr. GREENWOOD, Mr. MARTINEZ, Mr. 
WOLF, Mr. YATES, Mr. KLECZKA, Mr. MONT- 
GOMERY, Mr. KASICH, Mr. MYERS of Indiana, 
Mr. LIPINSKI, Mr. GORDON, Mr. GENE GREEN 
of Texas, Mr. FROST, Mr. JOHNSON of South 
Dakota, and Mr. STUDDS. 

H. Con. Кез. 104: Mr. HERGER. 

H. Con. Res. 107: Мг. MACHTLEY, Mrs. 
UNSOELD, Mr. KLECZKA, Mr. GALLO, and Mr. 
SWETT. 

H. Con. Res. 110: Mr. MAZZOLI and Mr. 
SUNDQUIST. 

H. Con. Res. 124: Mr. FORD of Michigan, Mr. 
BEREUTER, and Mr. MANZULLO. 

Н. Con. Res. 141: Мг. BARLOW. 

H. Con. Res. 147: Mr. DELLUMS. 

H. Con. Res. 148: Mr. QUILLEN and Mr. CAL- 
VERT. 

H. Res. 181: Mr. BARTLETT of Maryland. 

H. Res. 225: Mr. SANDERS, Mr. SAM JOHN- 
SON, Mr. SCHAEFER, and Mr. BAKER of Louisi- 
ana. 

Н. Res. 281: Mr. DARDEN, Мг. BAESLER, Ms. 
LAMBERT, Mr. OBERSTAR, Mr. MANN, Mr. 
PRICE of North Carolina, Mr. TORRICELLI, Mr. 
WHEAT, and Mr. NEAL of Massachusetts. 

H. Res. 310: Mr. GENE GREEN of Texas, Mr. 
FROST, Мг. COBLE, Mr. FORD of Michigan, 
and Mr. Нотто. 


DELETIONS OF SPONSORS FROM 
PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, sponsors 
were deleted from public bills and reso- 
lutions as follows: 


H.R. 1200: Mr. FIELDS of Louisiana. 
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SENATE—Wednesday, February 2, 1994 


The Senate met at 10 a.m., on the ex- 
piration of the recess, and was called to 
order by the Honorable PATTY MURRAY, 
a Senator from the State of Washing- 
ton. 


PRAYER 


The Chaplain, the Reverend Richard 
C. Halverson, D.D., offered the follow- 
ing prayer: 

Let us pray. 

Eternal God, Lord of history, Ruler 
of the nations, with profound gratitude 
we thank You for the words with which 
the Constitution begins: 

“We the people of the United States, 
in order to form a more perfect union, 
establish justice, insure domestic tran- 
quility, provide for the common 
defence, promote the general welfare, 
and secure the blessings of liberty to 
ourselves and our posterity, do ordain 
and establish this Constitution for the 
United States of America.” 

Where did these words come from if 
not from Thee? At a time when mon- 
archs reigned and people were subjects 
of the Crown,“ our Founding Fathers, 
whose minds and hearts were saturated 
with Biblical truth, acknowledged that 
the concept came from God. 

Gracious Father, grant that the peo- 
ple of the United States, at this criti- 
cal time in our history, may com- 
prehend the uniqueness of our political 
system based upon the sovereignty of 
the people. Help the people see that the 
Government is theirs and that they ab- 
dicate their sovereignty with cynicism, 
indifference, or neglect. 

Grant, mighty God, that the people 
and the leadership will recover this 
awesome principle and take it seri- 
ously. 

In His name who is the Way, the 
Truth and the Life. Amen. 


APPOINTMENT OF ACTING 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will please read a communication 
to the Senate from the President pro 
tempore [Mr. BYRD]. 

The legislative clerk read the follow- 
ing letter: 

U.S. SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, DC, February 2, 1994. 
To the Senate: 

Under the provisions of rule I, section 3, of 
the Standing Rules of the Senate, I hereby 
appoint the Honorable PATTY MURRAY, a 
Senator from the State of Washington, to 
perform the duties of the Chair. 

ROBERT C. BYRD, 
President pro tempore. 


(Legislative day of Tuesday, January 25, 1994) 


Mrs. MURRAY thereupon assumed 
the chair as Acting President pro tem- 
pore. 


RESERVATION OF LEADER TIME 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Under the previous order, leader- 
ship time is reserved. 


ааа 


MORNING BUSINESS 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Under the previous order, there 
will now be a period for morning busi- 
ness not to extend beyond the hour of 
11 a.m., with Senators permitted to 
speak therein for up to 10 minutes. 

Mr. CAMPBELL addressed the Chair. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
CAMPBELL] is recognized. 


THE UPRISING IN CHIAPAS AND 
THE REACTION OF THE MEXICAN 
GOVERNMENT 


Mr. CAMPBELL. Madam President, 
yesterday the State Department re- 
leased its report on human rights cit- 
ing the deplorable condition and cir- 
cumstances which many of the people 
in the world still live under. 

This morning I want to take a few 
minutes to express my thoughts and 
my concerns about the indigenous peo- 
ples in Chiapas, Mexico. 

As we all know, some of the native 
people in Chiapas decided to ring in the 
New Year with gunshots and attacks 
against the Mexican Government. They 
called themselves Zapatistas, after the 
great Indian revolutionary Emiliano 
Zapata, who tried the same thing a 
century ago when he tried to bring 
fairness to the land peasants. 

I want to emphasize that I, like most 
people, do not believe in violence as a 
method of advancing the state of af- 
fairs of indigenous peoples. History 
shows us time and again that blood- 
shed leads to more bloodshed and, in 
fact, creates a cycle of violence that 
hurts the indigenous people of the 
world more than helps them. Unfortu- 
nately, most social change in the 
Americas has been predicated on vio- 
lence. 

We cannot ignore the fact that this 
conflict didn’t start on January 1, 1994. 
It started about 400 years ago, and a 
history of economic and political depri- 
vation has made this region a boiling 
cauldron of resentment and anger. It is 
not so unlike what American Indians 


faced in the recent history of this Na- 
tion. 

The Indians of Chiapas have never 
had political power. They have suffered 
for centuries at the hands of new immi- 
grants who took their land away. For 
many natives of Chiapas, NAFTA was 
just the latest nail in the coffin. 
NAFTA threatens their entire way of 
life, as Mexico begins to phase out sub- 
sidies on these people’s main cash 
crops of corn, sugar, and coffee. Be- 
cause NAFTA made no provisions for 
protecting the rights of these people, 
the Mexican Government simply ig- 
nored their problems. 

I know, Madam President, that we 
cannot undo or improve the bad parts 
of NAFTA in this body. The Mexican 
Government just let these problems 
fester, and the violent result was pre- 
dictable. In fact, one of my colleagues, 
Senator HOLLINGS, predicted this very 
result several months ago. The only 
question is why the Mexican Govern- 
ment had no clue about the tensions in 
Chiapas. They were either inten- 
tionally oblivious, or blinded by the 
new riches that would come to Mexico 
with NAFTA. 

I want to stress that I do not back vi- 
olence by revolutionary fanatics, who 
might be using the native people of 
Mexico for their own entirely different 
agenda. Nor do I want to tinker with or 
interfere in the affairs of a sovereign 
nation. But our own history with re- 
gard to indigenous peoples is hardly a 
model to follow. I am reminded of an 
incident in our own country in 1973, 
when a group of Sioux Indians at 
Wounded Knee, SD, felt they had no 
choice but to take up arms to get the 
rights they deserved. Two years ago, I 
went to Wounded Knee on the 20th an- 
niversary of that incident, and I found 
the same people still fighting for those 
same rights. They laid down their guns 
but the fight goes on. Obviously mod- 
ern industrialized nations still have a 
long way to go in understanding the 
plight of indigenous peoples. 

We cannot ignore the reports of 
human rights abuses by the Mexican 
army and police forces. I know that 
President Salinas does not condone 
such abuse. Unfortunately, he cannot 
be everywhere to micromanage his 
troops. But I strongly urge President 
Salinas to let expert international ob- 
servers do their work, and then to 
bring those guilty of human rights 
abuses to justice. Mexico should not 
try to sweep this incident under the 
rug in the name of increased trade. 

Indigenous people in Mexico still 
lack economic and political rights. 


This bullet“ symbol identifies statements or insertions which аге not spoken by a Member of the Senate on the floor. 
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Even though NAFTA ignored those 
rights, I expect the United States Gov- 
ernment to monitor the human rights 
situation and pressure the Mexican 
Government to meet international 
human rights standards. As a nation, 
we obey international standards on 
human rights. We ought to expect our 
trading partners and our allies to do 
the same. 

The Mexican Government must take 
immediate actions to regain inter- 
national credibility. There are already 
established, peaceful indigenous orga- 
nizations in Mexico, and they should 
play a major role in helping design and 
implement policies of protection and 
empowerment. And to make sure the 
indigenous peoples of Chiapas have a 
fair chance to participate in their gov- 
ernment, President Salinas should in- 
vite international election observers to 
oversee the next round of elections in 
Chiapas. 

Madam President, last year 1993 was 
designated by the United Nations the 
year of the indigenous peoples. Two 
years ago, the World Environmental 
Summit focused on the plight of indig- 
enous peoples. I just wanted to come 
down here and say, let us not ignore 
the rights of indigenous peoples. In the 
name of increased profits I know that 
indigenous people do not want flowery 
rhetoric that will not solve their prob- 
lems. Those people in Chiapas want 
fairness and justice from the Mexican 
Government, and they want to live in 
peace and dignity. Thank you, Madam 
President, and I yield the floor. 

Mr. BURNS addressed the Chair. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Montana [Mr. 
Burns] is recognized. 

Mr. BURNS. I thank the Chair. 

(The remarks of Mr. BURNS and Mr. 
PRESSLER pertaining to the submission 
of S. Con. Res. 59 are located in today’s 
RECORD under Submission of Concur- 
rent and Senate Resolutions.’’) 

Mr. BURNS. President, I 
yield the floor, and I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. DODD. Madam President, I ask 

` unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

Mr. DODD. Madam President, is the 
Senator from Connecticut correct that 
we are in morning business and each 
Member may be permitted to speak for 
no more than 5 minutes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. For up to 10 minutes. 


—— 
OPPOSITION ТО THE LOTT-HELMS 
AMENDMENT 


Mr. DODD. Madam President, I just 
want to take this opportunity this 
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morning to address the pending vote on 
the Lott-Helms amendment. I urge my 
colleagues to reject this amendment, 
with all due respect to its authors. 
This amendment, as the Presiding Offi- 
cer is aware, prohibits certain types of 
foreign assistance to any country 
which has consistently voted against 
the United States at the U.N. General 
Assembly during the most recent ses- 
sion of the General Assembly. 

There is a certain amount of appeal 
to this amendment at first blush. We 
all know how we feel as legislators 
when we offer amendments or bills and 
there are certain Members who consist- 
ently vote against our ideas. We be- 
come angry from time to time. We do 
not understand why they vote against 
us consistently, but we get angry about 
it. 

I am certain that many Americans 
feel the same way when countries con- 
sistently vote against the United 
States at the United Nations, and so 
the temptation to cut off foreign aid 
for those countries is strong. 

Having said that, I urge my col- 
leagues to think a little further about 
the implications of this amendment, 
were it to be adopted. There are na- 
tions, many around the globe, that for 
a variety of reasons, because they be- 
long to particular blocs and so forth, 
cast votes at the United Nations that 
are not in the interest of the United 
States, and do so with some regularity. 
But I think, as the Senator from Mary- 
land has pointed out, it is critically 
important for us to analyze those 
votes. 

There are some votes which are cru- 
cially important, critically important, 
to the United States; others are mar- 
ginally important. Each vote does not 
have the same amount of weight, any 
more than each vote does here. There 
are matters which are of graver con- 
cern than others. 

So I think we ought to be careful 
about applying just a percentage stand- 
ard or just counting votes without 
evaluating what those votes signify, 
what those votes mean to our country. 

There are relationships which we 
have with other countries that vote 
against us that are far more important 
than a particular vote at United Na- 
tions. There are nations that vote 
against us that are also very, very 
helpful to us in intelligence gathering. 
That intelligence gathering is ex- 
tremely important to us. They may 
vote against us from time to time in 
the United Nations, but the value to us 
as a Nation because of our relationship 
with them in an intelligence gathering 
operation is far more important. To 
cut off aid to a nation which is provid- 
ing that kind of assistance would be 
foolhardy. 

Second, there are nations that pro- 
vide assistance to us militarily that do 
not always vote with us. To suggest 
that we ought to cut off foreign aid 
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where we get valued assistance from 
them in military matters again would 
be foolhardy. 

Third, there are commercial relation- 
ships that are very important to our 
country, very important to American 
industry and business and jobs. 

Again, to apply a rigid standard that 
says if, in 25 percent of the votes, you 
have voted against the interests of the 
United States in the United Nations, 
we are going to cut off a portion of 
your foreign aid, despite the fact that 
you are critically important to us in an 
economic sense, in an intelligence 
gathering operation, or in matters of 
national security or military matters, 
I think would be a great tragedy, and 
certainly something that this body 
ought to be very careful about before 
adopting. 

So, for those reasons, Madam Presi- 
dent, I urge the rejection of this 
amendment. Certainly we ought to try 
to do, as I know, having spoken with 
our distinguished Ambassador to the 
United Nations, Madeleine Albright, 
everything possible to win support 
where we can, but also to understand 
from time to time that there will be 
nations that, for other reasons, will 
not necessarily support us as consist- 
ently as we would like. But because of 
other relationships that we have with 
those countries, because of the impor- 
tance that we place on other votes that 
only happen maybe two or three times 
in a session when we win that kind of 
support, this amendment would be tre- 
mendously harmful to the United 
States, in my view, were it to be adopt- 
ed, and I urge my colleagues to reject 
it 


Madam President, I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The absence of a quorum has been 
suggested. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. LOTT. Madam President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

Mr. LOTT. I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed in morning business for 10 
minutes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 


AMENDMENT NO. 1315 


Mr. LOTT. Madam President, I spoke 
on Monday with regard to the amend- 
ment I proposed to the State Depart- 
ment authorization bill. I passed up the 
opportunity to speak again yesterday 
because I thought we had made our 
point sufficiently and thought we 
would go to a vote. That did not occur. 
We are going to have a vote today on 
that amendment without a second-de- 
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gree amendment, at 11 o'clock. Since 
there have been speeches made both on 
Tuesday and again this morning rais- 
ing questions about this amendment, I 
thought I needed to return to the floor 
and clarify what this amendment is 
really about. 

My amendment would say very sim- 
ply that, if a country in the United Na- 
tions does not support the United 
States position at least 25 percent of 
the time—I repeat, only 25 percent of 
the time, not 30, not 40, not 50, not 60— 
only 25 percent of the time, then that 
country’s government would lose—not 
humanitarian aid and not developmen- 
tal assistance, just their military as- 
sistance grants. The American people 
would perhaps like to see all of these 
programs cut off. But only military 
and government security aid would be 
cut off, based on their nation’s very 
poor support of the U.S. position. Only 
military and security aid. These grants 
go directly to these countries’ military 
leaders and their governments—not to 
the people. It affects 43 countries, and 
it would have saved American tax- 
payers, last year, $190 million—not an 
insignificant amount. 

I want to emphasize, in a reach to be 
absolutely responsible, I said we should 
have an exemption for the Secretary of 
State. If the Secretary of State says 
that our national security interests are 
at stake, he could waive the standard. 
He could say it would not be applicable 
to a particular country, whether it is 
Morocco, Mexico, any of them. He has 
that waiver authority. 

Yet, to hear the debate yesterday and 
today, you would have thought I was 
trying to steal the king’s jewels. All I 
am trying to do is have some measure- 
ment of responsibility. We talk a lot 
about accountability for domestic pro- 
grams, but never international pro- 
grams. Interestingly enough for wel- 
fare reform we are telling welfare re- 
cipients, you have to be accountable, 
to be responsible, to work. How about 
just a little of this responsibility and 
accountability in how our foreign aid 
money is distributed? We are giving 
away millions of our taxpayers’ money 
in foreign aid. 

Ask your constituents what they 
think of foreign aid in general. Then 
ask them specifically, what would you 
think of an idea where we give military 
grants to countries that vote against 
us 80 percent of the time in the United 
Nations? Defend that public policy to 
your constituency. I cannot do it. This 
is not something I just cooked up and 
plucked out of the air. It is not politi- 
cally motivated, it is a fiscal issue. I 
am just trying to reflect my constitu- 
ency who say let us have a measure of 
accountability. 

I got this idea from a very respon- 
sible Congressman from Pennsylvania 
named BILL GOODLING, who had this 
amendment added to Mr. Hamilton’s 
foreign assistance bill. Neither are ir- 
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responsible and insensitive when it 
comes to foreign policy. This amend- 
ment is in the House foreign aid bill. 

When I was looking over their bill I 
said, “Сее, that looks like an ex- 
tremely reasonable idea which is long 
overdue. I bet we can get that accepted 
by the Senate.“ But, boy, after what I 
heard yesterday and today, apparently 
people are very worried. 

Yes, they are worried. I will tell you 
what is interesting. There is a press 
conference going on right about now on 
the House side, where a Congressman is 
complaining about the tactics being 
applied against this amendment. The 
Embassies of the countries that might 
be affected are on the phone. They are 
calling: “Oh, this might affect us.” I 
had several of these calls to my Senate 
office yesterday. “Oh, you cannot do 
that.” 

Look they have a year to deal with 
their U.N. voting pattern. Only after 
this entire year’s votes are recorded 
and reported by the State Department 
will the standard take effect. Then, if a 
country does not vote with us at least 
25 percent of the time they could lose 
military grants. But these countries 
are calling now saying, you cannot do 
that. Where are the advocates for the 
American taxpayers? 

All I am saying to these countries is 
if you are going to act in an irrespon- 
sible manner when it comes to key 
U.N. votes there are consequences. I 
am talking about votes on things like 
the embargo against Cuba. Some of our 
friends did not vote with us on this 
issue. It involves resolutions on the 
Golan Heights. This is not insignificant 
stuff. These are key votes. 

You might say. Well, there are a lot 
of these procedural votes. You under- 
stand because you аге in the Senate.” 
I also understand in the Senate that a 
lot of the substantive votes are, in fact, 
these procedural votes. 

The average for voting in support of 
the United States position in the Unit- 
ed Nations is just 31 percent. So I could 
have said let us make the threshold 31 
percent. But I said, no, let us allow for 
procedural votes and misunderstand- 
ings. Maybe these nations really vote 
with us when it really counts. Let us 
ratchet it down to 25 percent. This is a 
good and reasonable threshold—only a 
quarter of the time. 

I say to my colleagues іп the Senate, 
this is not irresponsible. This is highly 
responsible. Let us demand some ac- 
countability for our international pro- 
grams. It is just that simple. If you do 
not vote with us, you do not get the 
military grants. 

I invite my colleagues іп the Senate 
to think about this amendment. How 
do you defend a lower standard of effec- 
tiveness for international programs 
than our domestic programs. You are 
not going to be able to do it. 

Why am I insisting on a recorded 
vote? I have been asked several times 
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to accept a voice vote. No, no. If I did; 
this amendment would not get past 
that door and it would surely be 
thrown out in conference. The Amer- 
ican citizens need a recorded vote. I 
know how tough it is to cut our inter- 
national programs. I was in the House 
of Representatives for 16 years, and 
now 5 years in the Senate. And in all of 
these years, I have been trying to make 
savings. I had an amendment that 
would have saved $1 million in one Em- 
bassy operation—based on a request 
from that Ambassador. The State De- 
partment fought it for months. So I fi- 
nally said to the Secretary of State, 
you can waive it if it is in the national 
interest. Guess what happened. Sure, 
he waived it. This time I am talking 
about $190 million. 

There are a lot of countries that do 
not vote with us that you would ex- 
pect, but a few that vote against us 
would clearly surprise you. We are 
going to say, Folks, we are going to 
look at how you vote.“ Our constitu- 
ents look at how we vote in Congress. 
I think we ought to look at how our al- 
lies vote in the United Nations. 

So I urge my colleagues to vote for 
this amendment. If you need more in- 
formation, I have it. I have the list of 
affected countries. I will show you the 
language in the bill. There is nothing 
cutesy about it. It is very straight- 
forward, with appropriate exemptions 
if needed. 

I yield the floor. 

Madam President, I make a point of 
order a quorum is not present and sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. FEINGOLD. Madam President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 


LONG-TERM HEALTH CARE 
REFORM 


Mr. FEINGOLD. Madam President, I 
rise today to briefly continue my series 
of statements commenting on the 
President’s health care reform package 
and specifically the long-term care re- 
form portions that are in that package. 

As I had a chance to say in earlier 
statements, long-term care reform is 
essential if we are to realize the goals 
of overall health care reform. That to 
me means establishing consumer-ori- 
ented and consumer-directed flexible 
benefits, as well as making fundamen- 
tal reforms to the linkages that should 
exist between long-term care and 
acute-care systems. 

Central to this whole effort is creat- 
ing a new system of community and 
home-based, flexible services that, 
again, respond to individual consumer 
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choice and preference. That should 
start from the initial assessment of the 
person right on through to ongoing 
services. It should involve case man- 
agers and others who are regularly con- 
sulting with the consumer and family 
members to be sure that the needs of 
the individual consumer are met in a 
satisfying manner; that the consumer’s 
needs are met first rather than the pro- 
vider’s. 

This is exactly what I think Presi- 
dent Clinton has proposed to do in his 
health care plan. The new home and 
community-based long-term care bene- 
fit provided for in the plan can be the 
basis for the kind of fundamental long- 
term care reform that I and many 
other people are interested in. 

Madam President, today, though, I 
want to focus on just one aspect of the 
long-term care portion of the Presi- 
dent’s health care plan, which has to 
do with the long-term care insurance 
provisions. By that I mean not public 
insurance, I mean private insurance 
policies that still might be sold after 
the President's plan is enacted. 

The President is correct to identify 
the problems of long-term care financ- 
ing as part of the overall health care 
problem. Medicaid, the Federal-State 
program that provides almost all of the 
Government-funded long-term care in 
this country, is growing at a dangerous 
rate. That growth is aggravated by the 
disproportionate reliance we have in 
this country on expensive institutional 
settings, and it is also aggravated by 
the failure in the past in most States 
to develop home and community-based 
alternatives. These home and commu- 
nity-based alternatives are often pre- 
ferred by many consumers and are very 
often less expensive for taxpayers than 
having somebody go into a nursing 
home. 

President Clinton’s home and com- 
munity-based long-term care proposal 
will be a fundamental step in address- 
ing the long-term care financing crisis. 
But the President’s plan goes a little 
bit beyond that and, in a way, seeks to 
promote private long-term care insur- 
ance policies through, among other 
means, tax incentives to both employ- 
ers and consumers. Regulation of these 
policies is left largely to the individual 
States, but the plan does include a va- 
riety of specific consumer protections, 
which I will mention in a little while. 

Madam President, I do have some 
concerns about this piece of the Presi- 
dent’s long-term care private insurance 
proposals. As chair of Wisconsin's Sen- 
ate Aging Committee for 10 years, I 
had a chance to preside over some 
hearings relating to this matter. Those 
hearings showed there are some real 
flaws in relying too much on long-term 
care private insurance as an answer to 
the long-term care financing crisis. 

First, long-term care insurance poli- 
cies really do nothing to stem the 
mushrooming costs of Medicaid. It pro- 
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vides little or no coverage to that pop- 
ulation that is most likely to use that 
entitlement because they cannot afford 
it. Private long-term care insurance is 
only affordable to those individuals 
who are most likely to be able to pay 
for long-term care out of savings and, 
therefore, least likely to use Medicaid. 

As an alternative to Medicaid, pri- 
vate long-term care insurance just fails 
to contain costs. It can actually en- 
courage disparate pricing systems that 
have led to the ever-increasing private 
pay costs in our nursing homes. Pri- 
vate insurers and, through the process 
of deductibles and copayments, con- 
sumers will end up paying the higher 
private pay rate in nursing homes. 
That has been and will continue to be 
much higher than the Medicaid rate. 
This, in turn, may further aggravate 
the problems of lower income long- 
term care consumers who then some- 
times face discrimination in access to 
and quality of care. 

A second concern about these long- 
term private policies is that long-term 
care insurance is a poor mechanism to 
address overall cost containment. 
There is no reason to believe that the 
administrative costs of long-term care 
insurance policies, as with other health 
care insurance policies, will not con- 
tinue to be very high. I think they will 
be 


It is precisely this administrative 
cost of the current acute health care 
system, having these 1,500 insurance 
companies competing and having it not 
work competitively, that is one of the 
reasons we are looking for reform right 
now. It is one of the reasons I sup- 
ported a single-payer system. 

So what could be happening here is if 
we encourage these long-term care pri- 
vate insurance policies, we may be cre- 
ating the same mess in the long-term 
care area that we are trying to dig our- 
selves out of right now in the acute 
care area. That would be a mistake in 
the opposite direction that we should 
be going. 

Third, Madam President, and maybe 
most importantly, the private insur- 
ance model restricts benefits and has 
gatekeeping mechanisms that obvi- 
ously have some relevance to the medi- 
cal model of acute care. But I think it 
is fundamentally inconsistent with a 
proconsumer, flexible benefit approach 
to have private insurance be the engine 
for long-term care reform. 

The central strength of the Presi- 
dent’s long-term care proposal is the 
ability of the long-term care provisions 
to be tailored to the individual needs 
and preferences of long-term care con- 
sumers. Instead of having consumers 
select from a limited set of benefits, 
case managers should be able to create 
a case plan. It should be designed in co- 
operation with the consumer, and it 
should respond to the consumer’s 
needs, not to what the consumer's in- 
surance company happened to decide to 
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give as a benefit. Long-term care insur- 
ance policies that cover a limited list 
of benefits will provide a tremendous 
temptation to case managers to design 
a plan that is based on the insurance 
policy coverage rather than the needs 
and preferences of the consumer. 

So again, instead of helping, these 
provisions can do just the opposite; 
they can defeat the whole purpose of 
having a consumer-driven, consumer- 
based system. If this happens, consum- 
ers will be denied the opportunity to 
participate in designing their own plan 
of care that is responsive to individual 
needs. And we will lose the opportunity 
for cost containment that has been 
demonstrated time and again to flow 
from consumer-oriented approaches. 
We will end up again with a provider- 
driven program rather than а 
consumer-driven program. 

To his credit, the President has in- 
cluded minimum standards that States 
will be required to include if they have 
private, long-term care insurance poli- 
cies. They include provisions for non- 
forfeiture of benefits in the event the 
policy lapses, inflation protection, pro- 
tection against preexisting condition 
limits, protection against limits on 
commissions paid to agents, and defin- 
ing eligibility for benefits is included 
based on an independent professional 
functional assessment. 

If we are to encourage this kind of 
system at all, which I question, these 
insurance plans should be clearly dis- 
tinguished as long-term care nursing 
home and home health care policies, 
each with their own well-established 
minimum standards. 

With respect to coverage for the new 
home and community-based long-term 
care program, I do not think we can 
allow long-term care insurance to im- 
pose restrictions on otherwise flexible 
benefits by overly limiting those bene- 
fits that will be covered. Ideally, long- 
term care insurance coverage would be 
triggered by a person's participation іп 
the new program with the private in- 
surance then covering the consumer's 
share of the costs that they have under 
the program. This would be similar in 
many ways to the current Medicare 
supplemental insurance policy that for- 
tunately has undergone significant re- 
form in recent years. Consumers should 
be able to choose from uniform policies 
that substantially cover the long-term 
care consumer's cost of the new home 
and community-based long-term care 
program. 

The simplest and most effective ap- 
proach would be to permit only those 
long-term care policies that com- 
pletely cover the consumer's cost shar- 
ing under the new home and commu- 
nity program. The policy would be trig- 
gered when a consumer becomes eligi- 
ble for the program and it would cover 
all services provided for in the consum- 
er’s plan of care. If we cannot get that 
approach, which I prefer, I think we 
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risk the fundamental advantage of the 
President’s plan, and that is we lose 
the consumer responsive benefits and 
significant cost savings. 

Finally, if somehow we do not get 
that, if long-term care insurance is per- 
mitted in a form other than the one I 
have just outlined, we better add some 
others to the President’s list of mini- 
mum standards. Additional standards 
we should include are the following: We 
should explicitly prohibit prior hos- 
pitalization or institutionalization re- 
quirements. We should prohibit exclu- 
sion of coverage for irreversible demen- 
tia for such illnesses as Alzheimer’s 
disease. We should explicitly require 
that coverage must be provided with- 
out regard to medical necessity. We 
should require a 30-day right-to-return 
policy or rider and, finally, we should 
require that these policies, if they exist 
at all, are guaranteed renewable for 
life so people cannot be cut off. 

Because the nature of discussing 
President Clinton’s health care pack- 
age means we tend to focus on what we 
want to change in it, it is too easy for 
us to miss the larger picture, which is 
that the President and First Lady have 
really moved us in the direction we 
have to go. 

With respect to long-term care, I 
would like to conclude by underscoring 
my strong support for what the Presi- 
dent is attempting to do. The fun- 
damental reforms he envisions in our 
long-term care system are essential to 
any health care reform package, not 
just his own. 

Despite this, President Clinton’s plan 
is one of the few that provides fun- 
damental long-term care reform. It is 
because of the underlying soundness of 
his proposal that I think it is the one 
with which we should work, the one we 
should modify, and the one we can 
make one of the greatest parts of re- 
form, that I offer these suggestions and 
that we take a good hard look at the 
private, long-term portion of it. 

I thank the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
ROBB). The Chair recognizes the Sen- 
ator from Maryland [Mr. SARBANES]. 

Mr. SARBANES. I thank the Chair. 


U.N. VOTING RECORDS 


Mr. SARBANES. Mr. President, in 
just a moment or two, we are going to 
be moving to a vote on the Lott 
amendment. I implore my colleagues 
to think very carefully about this 
amendment. I think it could have a 
very deleterious effect on the conduct 
of the U.S. foreign policy. On the sur- 
face, it seems to be a reasonable 
amendment. It says if a country has 
not voted with us at least 25 percent of 
the time at the United Nations, there 
will be no American economic or secu- 
rity assistance to that country. 

It is important to examine what 
these votes represent. Of the 88 re- 
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corded plenary votes at the 47th U.N. 
General Assembly, the United States 
voted alone 8 times; we voted with only 
one other country 21 times; and we 
voted with 2 other countries 8 times. 
So for 37 out of the 88 votes that are 
being used to make this judgment, the 
United States had either no country, 
one country or only two countries vot- 
ing with us. That accounts for 40 per- 
cent of the votes that are being used to 
make this measure. 

The countries that would be affected 
are some countries that have been very 
helpful to us and are playing an instru- 
mental role in some very important 
international efforts at the moment: 
Morocco, Tunisia, the Philippines, Cy- 
prus, Jordan. Some of these countries 
are essential to the effort to move the 
peace process in the Middle East. Other 
countries on this list include Nigeria, 
the largest country in Africa, a major 
actor in the African context—indeed, 
beyond the African context; and India, 
the second most populous nation in the 
world. 

This standard is an inappropriate 
standard to be using. You have to ana- 
lyze the votes you are using and what 
the specific issues were. In fact, the 
countries that would be cut off voted 
with the United States on most of the 
important votes. 

So I say to Members, this is one of 
those amendments which on the sur- 
face seems to be very attractive, but 
when you look carefully could have 
consequences that we would live to re- 
gret. And the countries affected are not 
going to take it lightly. We cannot 
play games with these countries. They 
are essential to important purposes 
that we are seeking to accomplish. 

I yield to the Senator from New 
York. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from New 
York [Mr. MOYNIHAN]. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. I rise most em- 
phatically to support the Senator from 
Maryland in this regard. 

I spoke yesterday on the matter. All 
this amendment would provide is a gra- 
tuitous affront to countries, particu- 
larly in the Near East, Morocco, Egypt, 
which are taking great risks for peace, 
have done and are doing. It would be an 
affront to them. It would be an affront 
to the Indian democracy. And all it 
would do is inhibit and prevent the 
United States from taking actions 
which we may wish to do in our own 
national interest. I hope this will be ta- 
bled. 

Mr. SARBANES. This is just another 
arbitrary standard. Everyone says, oh, 
yes, they should not get aid if they 
have not voted with us. But this stand- 
ard is neither appropriate nor meaning- 
ful. And the consequences of applying 
this standard are very severe and seri- 
ous for American foreign policy inter- 
ests. 
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I urge the Members, I implore the 
Members, to oppose this amendment. 


SECRET VETO POWER OVER 
TIMBER SALES 


Mr. CRAIG. Mr. President, when a 
new administration comes to town, I 
think it is confronted with new prob- 
lems and challenges that it inherits 
from old administrations. Certainly, 
the Clinton administration is no excep- 
tion. I think it is incumbent on all of 
us, as Senators and Representatives 
from our States, to try to work with 
this administration to solve those 
problems that are ongoing or that may 
well be inherited. 

I think the same is true of new man- 
agers or chiefs. Unfortunately, the new 
Chief of the U.S. Forest Service may be 
no exception. 

Only weeks into his job, Jack Ward 
Thomas, who comes to that job as a 
noted biologist, having done excellent 
work before as an employee of the U.S. 
Forest Service, is faced with some rev- 
elations that Forest Service staff in 
the Northwest may have been in- 
structed to give a national preserva- 
tion group and lobbying group—the 
Natural Resource Defense Council—a 
secret veto power over timber sales. 

Internal Government memos, which I 
have with me and that have been pro- 
vided to me, show a pattern of con- 
sultation between the Forest Service 
and the NRDC. This occurred on at 
least 10 different timber sales. 

The memos refer to some sales as 
“released by МЕРС” or “not released 
by МЕРС.” This suggests that the 
NRDC may have been given the exclu- 
sive right to secretly modify details on 
particular sales. At least one memo 
listed a timber sale as needing review 
by NRDC representatives. 

I am not going to recite the whole 
paper trail, Mr. President, because it is 
extensive. Some of it has already been 
reported by the Associate Press. 

Iam only going to have one thing to 
say: If it were preservationist groups or 
major timber companies given this 
unique and exclusive privilege, it is no 
question, in my opinion, if these docu- 
ments are valid, that they are outside 
of the law and they must be corrected. 

Yesterday, in a phone call with our 
new Chief of the Forest Service, Jack 
Ward Thomas, I presented him with 
this situation, presented him with the 
documents and a cover letter, and 
asked him to begin an immediate in- 
vestigation. 

While we know things are very dif- 
ficult in region 6, with the spotted owl 
issue and trying to even out the ques- 
tion of timber supply and the jobs and 
the environment, nowhere can we tol- 
erate nor can we allow Government of- 
ficials to allow any interest group to 
move outside the law in determining 
public policy. It must always be an 
open and public forum and that process 
is outlined clearly within the law. 
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So this is why I bring to the floor 
this very important issue as it was sub- 
mitted to our Chief yesterday. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
documents be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

NATURAL RESOURCE DEFENSE COUNCIL 
[NRDC] INVOLVEMENT IN TIMBER MANAGE- 
MENT IN REGION 6 OF THE FOREST SERVICE 
As part of the concern over salmon, NRDC 

said that the Forest Plans were inadequate 
to make decisions. The Forest Service imme- 
diately capitulated-there was no law suit 
only a threat. In the capitulation it appears 
that the Forest Service essentially gave the 
NRDC the unilateral right to review timber 
sales, including on the ground review, and if 
the NRDC viewed it necessary they could ei- 
ther stop a sale of reduce its volume. This 
process is being referred to as the screening 
process. There was no opportunity to in- 
crease volume only decrease. 

Only the NRDC did this review. The obvi- 
ous question is why isn’t this a public proc- 
ess that involves all the parties concerned 
not just NRDC? The Forest Service appears 
to be giving its authority to NRDC. 

Attached is documentation that appears to 
show the F.S. is not following the Adminis- 
trative Procedures Act or the National Envi- 
ronmental Policy Act (NEPA). The question 
to be asked of Thomas is why is this going on 
and by what authority? 

Enclosures. 


How A TIMBER SALE SHOULD PROCEED 
STEP 1. DISTRICT RANGER 
Prepares timber sale according to approved 
Forest Plan requirements. 
Forwards timber sale to Forest Supervisor 
for review and approval. 
STEP 2. FOREST SUPERVISOR 
Reviews timber sale to insure it meets For- 
est Plan Requirements. 
Returns to Ranger for offering or directs 
modifications be made. 
STEP 3, REGIONAL FORESTER 
In some cases approval is required. 


How SALES NOW PROCEED IN THE NORTHWEST 
STEP 1. DISTRICT RANGER 

Prepares timber sale. 

Meets goals of Forest Plan. 

Forwards to Forest Supervisor for Review. 

STEP 2. FOREST SUPERVISOR 

Reviews timber sale. 

Checks that sale meets Forest Plan. 

Adds screens from Option 9 for ESA/Old 
Growth. Note that Option 9 is not in the 
plan. 

Forwards to Natural Resoruces Defense 
Council (NRDC) for review. NRDC modifies 
only to lessen volume. This is also not in the 
plan and is illegal. 

STEP 3. NRDC 

Reviews Forest Supervisor's proposed sale. 

МЕРС field staff reviews sale. 

NRDC forwards sale to Regional Forester 
with approval for with modifications. 

STEP 4. REGIONAL FORESTER 

Reviews modifications and concerns. 

Timber sale returned to District Ranger 
for offering. 


EASTSIDE CuT Loss PUT AT ONE-THIRD 
[From the Oregonian, Aug. 24, 1993) 
(By Linda Ashton) 


SPOKANE.—A federal plan to make national 
forests healthier in Eastern Oregon and 
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Eastern Washington also could reduce the 
timber harvest by one-third, an assistant 
secretary of agriculture said Monday. 

No decision has been made on the possibil- 
ity of economic aid to timber communities 
affected by such a reduction, said Jim Lyons, 
assistant secretary for natural resources and 
environment. 

We need to ensure productivity of the for- 
ests for whatever the public demands in the 
future,” Lyons said at a news conference 
here. 

Under the plan, the U.S. Forest Service 
will shift to an ecosystem-based form of 
management focusing on whole parcels of 
land, such as watersheds, rather than on a 
single resource. 

Long-range plans include establishing a 
scientific panel to consider the future of 
east-side forests and determine how best to 
get them healthy and keep them that way. 
The team would be based in Spokane or 
Walla Walla, Lyons said. 

The volume of timber to be harvested from 
the dry, piney woods of Eastern Oregon and 
Washington has yet to be determined. A 
rough estimate, Lyons said, will be a one- 
third reduction in the $60 million board feet 
cut in 1960. 

Last year, only about 500 million board 
feet of timber were sold from national for- 
ests on the east side of the two states, said 
John Lowe, a Portland, Oregon-based re- 
gional forester for the U.S. Forest Service. 

The changes in policy come at least par- 
tially under the threat of a lawsuit challeng- 
ing Forest Service management practices 
from the Natural Resources Defense Council, 
Lyons said. 

The process is one of adjusting to not only 
the realities of the forest but to the legal re- 
alities in terms of possible lawsuits," said 
U.S. House Speaker Tom Foley, D-Wash., 
who also appeared at the news conference. 

The entire federal timber program in East- 
ern Washington and Eastern Oregon could be 
shut down by court order if a lawsuit was 
making its way through the legal system, 
Foley said. 

LISTING OF SALES WITH ADDITIONAL 
CONCERNS—NOVEMBER 22, 1993 
COLVILLE 

Hoki 

Tom 

Deer 

Thonboy 

Thompson 

Elbow 

Parker 

Graham 

Spock 

Kalard 

Long Snake 

Leola Sullivan 

Whitman 

Lost Tiger 

DESCHUTES 

Nona 

FREMONT 
Tadpole 
Claws 

MALBAUR 

Fawn 

Forks 

Blade 

Hog Flat 

Driveaway 

Cove 

Tin Can 

Myrtle Park 

Leek 
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VV 
Blast 
Mosay/Pard 
осносо 
Howie 


Shown 
Boundary 
OKANOGAN 
Dragon 
Nicholson 
Little Bonaparte 


UMATILLA 
Cold Salvage 
Main Salvage 
WALLOWA-WHITMAN 
None 


MESSAGE SCAN FOR WILLIAM FISH 


To: A. Mason: OOL 
СС: Б. Skakel: DES 
CC: R. Williams: FRE 
СС: R. Perkins: RO6FO04A 
CC: B. Fish: OCH 
Cc: J. Sanchez: OKA 
CC: P. Kline: UMA 
CC: S. Rainville: WAW 
СС: J. Schuler 
CC: T. Rogan 
From: Jim Schuler: R PN 
Postmark: Nov 22, 93 10:17 AM 
Status: Previously read 
Subject: Sales needing work 

Comments: Attached is a listing of sales 
that we were not able to reach agreement 
with NRDO on to proceed. The problems may 
be related to modifications needed to meet 
the screens or may be a communication 
problem that still needs to be corrected if 
the sale meets the screens. You should take 
the initiative to determine what the remain- 
ing issues are and resolve them if possible. 
This listing DOES NOT include those sales 
for which NRDC has not completed a review. 
If it occurs on this list it HAS been reviewed 
and issues remain to be resolved. If you have 
questions please call Tim Rogan or Jim 
Schuler. 
To: A. Coray 
То: G. Chesley 
CC: Screen Team 
CC: Mike 
СС: D. Summer 
СС: J. Cruz 
СС: S. Collins 
СС: Walt 
CC: Phil 
СС: T. Rogan: ROSA 
CC: D. Parazoo 
CC: W. Holland 
СС: J. Schuler: ВОВА 
CC: R. Devlin: R060 


From: Susan G. Skakel 

Postmark: 15 Nov 93 14:07 

Status: Previously read 

Subject: Forwarded: Reply to: Snowcone & 

Contorta LP 

Comments: From: Susan G. Skakel: 
RO6PO01A; Date: 15 Nov 93 14:07. 

See attached message from Tim Rogan. 
This is our official green light to proceed 
with Dry Firestone Misc. Piles on Ft Rock 
RD. This will allow us to award the service 
contract associated with this sale. 

I spoke with Tim Rogan about our other 
FY 93 sales that have yet to be released from 
the RO. The RF was expecting a letter from 
NRDC last Wednesday, listing sales they 
were in agreement with us on. The letter has 
not come yet, but Tim hopes to be in touch 
with NRDC San Francisco either by calling 
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them or receiving the letter, sometime this 
week. Tim expects that we will be given the 
ok to proceed with all sales we are in agree- 
ment on. Sales we have not reached agree- 
ment on with NRDC will probably be re- 
viewed by a Regional Office review team be- 
fore we are given the ok to proceed. Tim has 
FY 94 screening direction nearly finalized in 
a letter that should be signed and sent to us 
later this week. Mike Gerdes work on LPP 
has been incorporated into the FY 94 screen- 
ing direction. Susan PS—Tim said the 
Deschutes is doing a great job with screening 
and working with our local NRDC folks. At 
Tim's request and mine, please pass on this 
compliment to the district folks who are 
making this happen. SS 

Previous comments: From: Tim C. Rogan: 
R6&/FNW; Date: 15 Nov 93 12:59. 

Susan, Jim and I got together and both 
agree Porast can go ahead with Dry Fire- 
stone (Piles). A similar situation with R/W 
Decks came up. 

CONFIDENTIAL SUBJECT TO ATTORNEY/CLIENT 
PRIVILEGE 


NOVEMBER 4, 1993. 

Scorr М. FARLEY, 

U.S. Department of Justice, Environment and 
Natural Resources Division, General Litiga- 
tion Section, Washington, DC. 

DEAR . FARLEY: The Preliminary 
Screening Results Chart of Fiscal Year 1993 
sales sent to C. Matt Anderson on October 1, 
1992 showed sale modifications as a result of 
screening. The intent of the Forest is to fol- 
low Regional direction and meet with rep- 
resentatives of National Resource Defense 
Council for further modification that may be 
needed. No additional volume will be added 
to sales that are listed. Any modifications 
made as a result of meetings with NRDC rep- 
resentatives or screening will result in fur- 
ther reductions of volume. Until the Eastside 
Assessment strategy is completed, no addi- 
tions or new volume will be added back into 
these existing sale plans as modified. 

EDWARD L. SCHULTZ, 


Forest Supervisor. 
EASTSIDE TIMBER SALE REVIEW FORM 

Forest: 

Ranger District: 

Sale Name: 

Sale Units: 

1. Is the area potentially important for old 
growth associated species? Yes ; No 


If yes, please indicate why: 

— The area has a significant number of 
large trees and other old growth characteris- 
tics (Please explain on next page, on the 
back or on separate sheets): 

The following species have been observed 
in the sale area (Please circle and explain): 
pileated woodpecker, goshawk, marten, fish- 


er, three-toed woodpecker, black-backed 
woodpecker, white-headed woodpecker, 
Vaux's swift. 


The area was mapped as mature/old growth 
by the following and has not subsequently 
been logged: 

т Audubon ____ Forest Service — Sei- 
entific Soc. 

If no, does the area contain any live trees 
greater than 20 inches or 150 years that will 
be logged? Fes No. Explain briefly: 

2.a. Generally described proposed (post- 
screening) logging (check all applicable cat- 
egories): 

____ Clearcut or other even- aged cut. 

— Single tree or group selection cut. 

— Salvage sale (i. e., virtually no green 
trees will be cut). 

— Large (>20 inches) green trees will be 
cut. 
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— Large (>20 inches) green ponderosa 
pine/larch will be cut. 

— Green ponderosa pine/larch will be cut 
(<20 inches) 

— Large (>13 inches) green lodgepole pine 
will be cut. 

— Large (>15 inches) snags will be cut. 

2.b. Describe sale in your own words (e.g., 
logging method, species, size of trees, 
amount of green versus dead). 

3.a. Generally describe sale area (e.g., tree 
species, number and size of live trees, num- 
ber and size of snags, canopy closure amount 
of large down wood). 

b. Generally describe surrounding area 
(e.g., old growth young stands, nuked areas). 

c. Is the sale area part of a large block of 
old growth? Is it important for connectivity 
between blocks? Explain. 

d. Is the sale within а roadless area:? 
Yes No. If yes, provide name, size, and 
brief description of area. 

4. Additional comments (use back or extra 
sheets if needed): 

Reviewer's name: 

Date: 


DECEMBER 13, 1993 MEETING WITH NRDC 
REPRESENTATIVES 


To FOREST SUPERVISOR: I have enclosed the 
notes of my December 13, 1993, meeting with 
NRDC representatives to discuss concerns 
with the seven Burns Ranger District timber 
sales the Regional Forester has not approved 
for sale. NRDC representatives participating 
in the meeting were Ed Holder, Linda Dris- 
coll, Frazier Nichols and Tim Lillebo. Mem- 
bers of my staff participating in the meeting 
were Rudy Hefter, Joan Suther, Jim Knibbs, 
Dave Clayton and me. 

Ed could not give me any indication if he 
thought we had met screen direction after 
we had finished responding to their concerns 
and questions. No concerns or issues were re- 
solved at the end of the meeting. Ed stated 
that he should be able to send his rec- 
ommendations and information to NRDC 
within two to three weeks of receiving the 
meeting notes and the additional informa- 
tion we agreed to provide. Tim also stated 
that we should not expect to see any rec- 
ommendations on which sales to go forward 
with until there has been a field review of 
changes. I told him we do not plan on re- 
working any of the sales until it has been de- 
termined the sale will be sold. We suggested 
looking at other areas which have been cut 
using similar silvicultural prescriptions and 
be agreed that might be an option. 

Ed did say that the materials we had pro- 
vided on each was good and very helpful. 

The sales we discussed were Blade, Cove, 
Driveway, Tincan, Hog Flat and Forks. We 
did not cover Myrtle Park because of dis- 
сгерапсіев in the mapping of the biophysical 
types that we discovered while we were pre- 
paring for this meeting. Ed stated that he 
did not have the time to review any small 
salvage sales and that he would probably 
just send them on with a recommendation 
for release. 

JAMES M. PENA, 
District Ranger. 
Enclosure: 1. 
U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
FOREST SERVICE, 
Hines, OK, December 16, 1993. 
ED HOLDER, 
Prairie City, OR. 

DEAR ED: This letter documents the con- 
cerns and responses we exchanged at our 
meeting on December 13, 1993. I want to pro- 
vide them to you in writing to better check 
for understanding and make sure I captured 
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our discussion as accurately as possible. I ap- 
preciate the time and effort Fraser, Linda, 
Tim and you put into our meeting. I hope we 
can continue to work together as smoothly 
in the future. 

I will cover general comments first then 
the sale-by-sale discussions. 

I stated our objective for the meeting was 
to provide you with additional information 
on sales or our application of the screening 
direction which would hopefully resolve the 
concerns NRDC has identified with the sales 
on the Burns Ranger District. I asked for 
your assessment of how we applied the 
screen direction in the 8/18/93 Regional For- 
ester's letter. You replied that you could not 
tell if we had applied the screens appro- 
priately because of a lack of understanding 
of marking prescriptions, uncertainty of how 
we developed the historical range of vari- 
ation, inability to get a handle on 
connectivity and concerns on how we identi- 
fied green tree replacements for snags and 
down woody debris. 

Later in the day you requested numerical 
values for the number of green tree replace- 
ments that will be left in harvest units. You 
would like to be able to compare what we 
have to what you believe should be provided. 

We had a discussion on your comfort level 
on how we applied the screens and what your 
recommendations would be on specific sales. 
You stated that you could not provide us any 
feedback at the meeting on our application 
of the screens or if the information received 
resolved the concerns of NRDC. You said you 
would need to analyze the information, see if 
additional information is needed and provide 
a response at a later date. Your best esti- 
mate for a response was two to three weeks 
after you received these notes and the addi- 
tional maps and information we agreed to 
provide. 

You were concerned with references to 60 
percent viable population levels used in the 
riparian screen. You said that the screen di- 
rection said or at least implied that the 100 
percent level was to be used at all times. The 
reference for the 60 percent level was found 
in item 61 of the screen 1 documentation. 
This direction is for use with substantially 
completed sales, of which all of the sales we 
discussed are. The direction is to use Forest 
Plan direction for * * * completed sales, 
which we did. The sequential application of 
the * * * results in providing the 100 percent 
level. 

All goshawk nests in the six sales we re- 
viewed have the 30 acre no cut nest site set 
aside and a 600 acre post fledgeling area des- 
ignated. The pest Medgeling areas have been 
designated in late middle, late and old struc- 
tural stage stands. 

Tim said at one point that we should not 
expect to see any recommendations to re- 
lease any sales before they had a chance to 
look at sales on the ground again. 

BLADE TIMBER SALE 


Concern: Why was Unit 46 not deferred for 
goshawk protection? 

Response: The harvest prescription was de- 
termined to result in enhancing the unit as 
goshawk habitat. It is part of the post 
fledgeling area. The associated nest is lo- 
cated outside of any sale unit. The prescrip- 
tion is modified to retain all trees > 21 inches 
at breast height. There are two goshawk 
nests confirmed within the Blade sale area. 
The timber sale will have an operating re- 
striction to protect goshawk habitat. 

Concern: Is connectivity a concern for the 
Forest Service? 

Response: Yes. We followed the 
connectivity direction in the screening proc- 
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ess. We mapped connectivity corridors be- 
tween dedicated old growth areas and late 
and old structural stage stands. Late middle, 
late and old structural stage stands were 
used to provide connectivity where they 
were available. Corridors were wider than 
the minimum 400 foot width more than 90 
percent of the time. We reviewed the mapped 
corridors with you and you appeared to un- 
derstand how we designated them. 

Concern: Is the area east of Unit 8 des- 
ignated as old growth or old growth replace- 
ment? 

Response: No. It appears to be smaller in 
diameter and does not meet old growth defi- 
nition. It is not located proximate to a dedi- 
cated old growth area to meet Forest Plan 
direction for replacement old growth. It ap- 
pears that the stand identified represents the 
riparian buffer and the characteristics do not 
extend into the rest of the stand. 

Concern: There appears to be an inad- 
equate number of snags and down woody de- 
bris within the sale area. How did you handle 
this situation? 

Response: Snag numbers probably are low. 
The mitigation for this situation is to create 
additional snags within the sale area and use 
road closures to reduce the removal of snags 
for firewood. The specific mitigation guide- 
lines for the district are prescribed for site 
specific conditions in order to meet forest 
plan standards. 

The timber sale will not remove any exist- 
ing down woody debris. No specific need to 
create additional down woody was necessary. 
We discussed the effect prescribed burning 
might have on woody debris. Based on recent 
large scale prescribed burning projects on 
the district, we feel we will be able to retain 
down woody debris to meet screen direction. 
It was pointed out that our direction was to 
apply the screens only to timber sale harvest 
and precommercial thinning; other projects 
were not subject to screening in FY 1993. 

Concern: What did you do to retain green 
tree replacements? 

Response: Harvest prescriptions are com- 
mercial thinning and selection harvests. 
These prescriptions will retain on site at 
least 50 square feet of basal area and in most 
cases 60-80 square feet of basal area of green 
trees. Any of these could be used for snag 
green tree replacement. 

Concern: Does winter logging protect ri- 
parian areas (unit 12)? 

Response: Winter logging is not considered 
a mitigation method for protection of ripar- 
ian areas. We use it as a soil protection miti- 
gation method. Riparian mitigation will be 
pre-approved stream crossings to limit num- 
ber to minimum, they will be located to min- 
imize impact to riparian vegetation, and for- 
est plan standard buffer zones will be main- 
tained. 


FORKS TIMBER SALE 


Concern: Why does Unit 22 contain a no- 
cut area? 

Response: Unit 22 is a replacement old 
growth area. The no-cut area was located to 
prevent harvest in an area of very rocky soil 
and to provide wildlife habitat. The remain- 
ing portion of the unit that will be available 
for harvest will receive treatment over ap- 
proximately 33 percent of the area. The ob- 
jective is to enhance the replacement old 
growth area by improving health of trees 
that will be retained. This unit is part of the 
159 acres of warm dry late structural stage 
stands that would be harvested, including 
some trees 2 21 inches in diameter at breast 
height. 

The unit will be helicopter logged. In the 
33 percent of the unit that will actually be 
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harvested, some snags may be lost due to 
safety requirements. Any snags cut for safe- 
ty reasons will be left in place and contrib- 
ute to down woody debris. The area contains 
a high number of snags now and will exceed 
screen standards following harvest. 

Concern: Is there a lack of down moody de- 
bris in the units along Road 15, east of the 
road? 

Response: All units along Road 15, east of 
the road have been deferred. There are no 
plans to create additional down woody debris 
in this area. We believe there is the mini- 
mum level of down woody debris present. 

Concern: Could not determine if 
connectivity direction had been met. 

Response: Showed you the corridors we 
mapped following screen direction. This re- 
solved how it was mapped. You still had con- 
cerns about connectivity as mapped in the 
area of units 21 and 24. A corridor was not 
mapped there because of past harvest units 
in the area and it didn't connect to any des- 
ignated old growth or late or old structural 
stage stands. We used aerial photos, newer 
orthophoto maps and recent on the ground 
knowledge of stands to map corridors. 


HOG FLAT TIMBER SALE 


Concern: Why are trees 2 21 inches іп diam- 
eter at breast height marked to be cut, spe- 
cifically in units 8 and 9? Will your cutting 
prescription result in a species conversion? 

Response: Units 8 and 9 were deferred. The 
sale has not been remarked yet, so some 
trees to 21 inches will still appear to be des- 
ignated for cutting. The cutting prescrip- 
tions will not result in a species conversion. 
The objective of the treatments is to reduce 
the numbers of trees on the site to a level 
consistent with the capabilities of the site. 
We also want to establish a species composi- 
tion representative of the ecotype, which 
would contain more pine than is currently 
represented. The ratio we were prescribing 
for was approximately 75 percent ponderosa 
pine and 25 percent Douglas fir and true fir. 

Concern: There appears to be a lack of 
snags and down woody debris. 

Response: Some response on Blade Timber 
Sale. 

Concern: Why were no units deferred to 
provide connectivity? 

Response: No units were deferred to pro- 
vide connectivity because units that were de- 
ferred because of screen 2 provided the nec- 
essary connectivity to meet screen direction. 

Concern: Why were units 1, 3, 7, 10, 17, 19 
and 20 modified? 

Response; They were modified to retain all 
trees 2 21 inches in diameter at breast 
height. Also the south third of unit 1 was de- 
ferred due to screen 2. 

Concern: Is there a riparian spring area 
that needs protection in unit 3? 

Response: Spring will be protected by 100 
foot no cut buffer. Will check to confirm 
buffer is in place. 

Concern: Why weren’t units 17, 19 and 20 in- 
cluded in a connectivity corridor? 

Response: Unit 20 is an island“ separated 
by open sagebrush or pine-juniper open 
stands that do not provide connectivity 
characteristics. We reviewed the mapped 
connectivity corridors with you. There were 
no corridors needed in the area of units 17 
and 19. 


COVE TIMBER SALE 


Concern: What does the reference to the 700 
acres of late and old that will be remarked to 
delete cutting mean? 

Response: This is found on the last page of 
the narrative report for the timber sale. It 
refers to the acres that will be modified to 
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leave all remnant trees > 21 inches diameter 
at breast height. 

Concern: Why not defer all treatment in 
the late middle structural stage stands since 
it is below historical range of variation? 

Response: The screen direction allows 
treatment to occur in late middle where the 
treatment will move the watershed back to- 
ward the historical range of variation for 
late and old structural stages (Enclosure 1 of 
8/18/93 letter). The prescribed treatments will 
accomplish this direction. Also, screen 3 re- 
quires retention of all green trees 2 21 
inches. This will be done. 

Concern: Why did we use the midpoint of 
the historical range of variation for late 
warm moist structural stage instead of the 
upper limit of the range to determine what 
level of harvest could occur when the 
amount of this structure exceeded the his- 
torical range of variation? 

Response: We chose the midpoint to re- 
spond to concerns from the full range of the 
public who commented on the screening of 
our sales. The midpoint is within the range 
and is above the minimum. The treatments 
prescribed would have enhanced the late and 
old structure. These acres will not be har- 
ee because they were deferred in screen 

Concern: Where is the additional acres to 
make up the 30 acre nest no cut area for the 
deleted units 16 and 17 (11 acres) and the 400 
acre past fledgling area? 

Response: No nest has been identified yet. 
These units were deleted because of the high 
level of goshawk activity observed within 
the two units. We are operating on the as- 
sumption there is a nest within close prox- 
imity of the units and the 30 acre no-cut is 
centered around the units. We have 
inventoried the area by calling and looked 
for the nest on the ground. Map to be pro- 
vided will show set-aside areas. 

Concern: Why was unit 29 just buffered for 
goshawk protection instead of deferred? 

Response: The buffer designation is incor- 
rect. The unit is within a post-fledgling area. 
The selection harvest prescription will meet 
the post-fledgling structure criteria. 

Concern: Are there seasonal operating re- 
strictions for goshawk protection? 

Response: Yes. 

Concern: Could not determine how we 
mapped connectivity. 

Response: Showed you the mapped 
connectivity corridors. You were still con- 
cerned with the lack of connectivity; made 
the observation that the corridors formed a 
wheel with no spokes and you wanted to see 
some spokes. The amount of non-forest type 
within the subwatershed naturally limits 
connectivity. You stated you would like to 
see “potential” corridors designated where 
nothing exists now to show future options. 
We responded that the areas you pointed out 
either contain no proposed harvest now and 
would still provide some degree of 
connectivity or the land you suggested was 
not physically capable. We used the direc- 
tion in screen 3 to establish corridors. 

TINCAN TIMBER SALE 

Concern: What additional area besides unit 
15 was deferred for pileated woodpecker pro- 
tection? 

Response: None. The area is used for feed- 
ing; no indications were found that nesting 
or other activity is occurring in the area. 
Unit 15 was deferred because it is within the 
late structural stage. 

Concern; What mitigation for down woody 
debris and snags will be done? 

Response: Same as for Blade Timber Sale. 

Concern: Can stream crossings be done dif- 
ferently? Specific concern is related to Item 
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2 under LIkely to adversely affect” direc- 
tion in screen]. 

Response: Will provide specific information 
on which units will have stream crossings 
and specific mitigation measures to be used. 

Concern: Could not determine how you pro- 
vided connectivity. 

Response: Showed you the mapped 
connectivity corridors. They appeared to be 
satisfactory. 

DRIVEWAY TIMBER SALE 

Concern: How will the stream crossing at 
Muddy Creek on the 2850/1705 Road and asso- 
ciated dirt surfaced road be closed? What as- 
surance is there that this work will actually 
occur? 

Response: The road will be relocated to 
cross the creek and riparian zone at right an- 
gles. This will result in less road actually in 
the riparian zone. The crossing changes from 
а rough ford to a culvert. The old road seg- 
ment will be closed and rehabilitated. There 
is no absolute assurance the work will be 
done. Funding for the project should be ac- 
complished using purchaser credits gen- 
erated by this sale. If our estimate of the 
amount of volume passing the screen and ac- 
tually available for sale is close, there will 
be adequate purchaser credits to accomplish 
the work. If there is not sufficient purchaser 
credits, then either appropriated road con- 
struction funds would be used or the timber 
would be hauled a different route to avoid 
the ford. 

Concern: Why are units 22 and 23 excluded 
from the post-fledgling area since they ap- 
pear to be in the middle of it? 

Response: Units 22 and 23 were deleted for 
other reasons than the screens. 

Concern: Was not able to determine how 
we considered connectivity. 

Response: We showed you the mapped 
connectivity corridors. They appeared to be 
satisfactory. 

I have enclosed the additional information 
we agreed to provide for these sales: 

Connectivity maps for each sale, 

Maps showing known goshawk nests and 
the 30 acre no cut area and the 400 acre post- 
fledgling area for Blade, Cove and Driveway 
Timber Sales, 

Stream crossing mitigation for Tincan 
Timber Sale and the units it will be used, 

Numerical values we used for green tree re- 
Placements for snags. 

If it will help you to prioritize your review 
effort, the following is my priority of ur- 
gency for the Burns sales: 

1. Hog Flat 

2. Blade 

3. Driveway 

4, Cove 

5. Tincan 

6. Forks. 

Please contact me if you have additional 
questions. 

Sincerely, 
JAMES M. PENA, 
District Ranger. 
Enclosures: 4. 


TIN CAN 

Stream crossing Mitigation: Units 1, 3, 5, 8, 
9, 10, 11, 19, and 23 have class 4 streams. To 
minimize impacts on class 4 streams activi- 
ties will take place during dry or frozen con- 
ditions, units 8 and 23 will be cable logged, 
temporary roads will be used to minimize 
and eliminate skidding crossings in units 1 
and 9, all crossings and temporary roads will 
be rehabilitated as necessary by seeding and 
water barring, crossings will be permitted at 
designated locations only, and the number of 
crossings designated will be the minimum 
number to accomplish the job. 
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SUMMARY 


The summary below displays a variety of 
prescriptions which is intended to show how 
many trees would be left following treat- 
ment that could serve as green tree replace- 
ments. The numbers used are averages de- 
rived from stand exams. 

The following abbreviations will be used: 

ТРА--Ттеев Per Acre. 

BA—Basal Area. 

DBH—Diameter Breast Height. 

COVE 


Treatment: Uneven-aged Management 
Existing TPA: 440 (avg. dbh 7”) 

Post Treatment TPA: 100 (avg. dbh 10”) 
Existing BA: 114 

Post Treatment BA: 60 


DRIVEWAY 


Treatment: Uneven-aged Management 
Existing TPA; 1162 (avg. dbh 3.4”) 

Post Treatment TPA: 110 (avg. dbh 10”) 
Existing BA: 113 

Post Treatment BA: 60 


TIN CAN 


Treatment: Commercial Thinning 
Existing TPA: 200 (avg. dbh 10”) 

Post Treatment TPA: 80 (avg. dbh 12”) 
Existing BA: 110 

Post Treatment BA: 60 


BLADE 


Treatment: Uneven-aged Management 
Existing TPA: 320 (avg. dbh 6”) 
Post Treatment TPA: 180 (avg. dbh 9”) 
Existing BA: 118 
Post Treatment BA: 80 

HOG 


Treatment: Commercial Thinning 
Existing ТРА: 294 (avg. dbh 9”) 
Post Treatment TPA: 75 (avg. dbh 14”) 
Existing BA: 134 
Post Treatment BA: 80 

FORKS 


Treatment: Seed Tree 

Existing TPA: 1534 (avg. dbh 2.2”) 
Post Treatment TPA: 15 (avg. dbh 12”) 
Existing BA: 124 

Post Treatment BA: 20 


No PURPOSE SERVED IN HARASSING 

It’s unfortunate that the on-going public 
relations campaign by elements of the tim- 
ber industry has the tone that it has. The 
radio ads ask rhetorical questions regarding 
timber volume and forest health, assigning 
fault to Forest Supervisor Mark Boche and 
advising listeners to Ask Mark Boche.“ 

It’s true, Iam not Mark Boche. However, I 
am directly involved in the process that has 
resulted in a reduced timber volume. So I 
will provide my answers to the question. 

In April 1993 the "Natural Resources De- 
fense Council” filed a petition with region #6 
Forester John Lowe demanding that Na- 
tional Forests within region #6 conform to 
various laws and regulations, and the peti- 
tion set forth special criteria that region #6 
forests need to conform to the law. 

In response to this petition, on Aug. 18, 
1993 Regional Forester Lowe issued a direc- 
tive that all region #6 National Forest shall 
structure sales according to а set of ‘‘screen- 
ing guidelines for an uncertain period of 
time until revised national direction to the 
U.S. Forest Service was completed. 

The interior screening guidelines signifi- 
cantly changed some aspects of forest man- 
agement which negatively impacted the pro- 
jected harvest volume. 

None of this is news to local timber indus- 
try leaders. In June or July, Tim Lillebo was 
a guest speaker of “Grant County Conserva- 
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tionist’’ and explained the impact of the pe- 
tition to many from the community. In addi- 
tion, the Forest Service presented an open 
house orientation to explain the impact of 
pe screens“ in some detail, in September 

As one of the two N.R.D.C. coordinators on 
the Malhuer National Forest, I have dis- 
cussed the “Interim Screenings” with all of 
the timber interests and forest staff “ай nau- 
seam.“ The effort has been to provide as 
much timber as possible while adhering to 
the spirit of the screens“. 

The comment contained in the radio ads 
that the forest supervisor is under no ‘legal’ 
constraints is true. He is, however, under 
specific direction from the Region #6 For- 
ester. The petition by N.R.D.C. was an effort 
to avoid litigation similar to that on the 
westside forests. To this point in time it is 
accurate to say the “interim screenings” 
have allowed more timber harvest than a 
successful litigation would have allowed. 

There may be some purpose in harassing 
the forest supervisor and forest staff for an 
action they could not control and it may 
serve some purpose to inflame the commu- 
nity. I fail to see how either resolves any- 
thing.—Ed Holder, Prairie City. 


TIMKO SALE SCREEN UPDATE 


To: Malheur Timber Operators, Steve 

Courtney, P.O. Box 928, John Day, OR. 
Prom: Ochoco NF, P.O. Box 490, Prineville, 

R. 
Date: January 20, 1994. 
Subject: TIMKO 
Signature: Tom Mafesa. 

Steve, Here’s an update on sale status. 

D-1: Big Summit. 

D-2: Paulina. 

D-3: Prineville. 

р-4: Snow Mountain. 

TIMKO report remarks: 

Other—NRDC: Means that the progress of 
the sale has been delayed due to NRDC Peti- 
tion. 

LV: Sales (or portion of original sales) that 
are deferred at this time. 

Call if you have questions. 

Tom. 


U.S, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
FOREST SERVICE, 
Prineville, OR, January 14, 1994. 

To: Rangers/Staff. 
Subject: Screened Sales—Status. 

Here’s an update on the status of the tim- 
ber sale program that we have screened. 

1. Sales not subject to the screening proc- 
ess: 

District, sale name, and status— 

D-I— Kyle Decks—awarded December 1, 
1993, 

D-2—Roadside Hazard T.R.—awarded De- 
cember 1, 1993. 

D-3—GG—auctioned January 5, 1994. 

D- Last Gasp—awarded November 1, 1993. 

D-4—Bucksprings Roadside—awarded De- 
cember 1, 1993. 

D-4—JUOC—awarded December 13, 1993. 

2. Sales released by NRDC: 

District, sale name, and status— 

D-1—Marks—advertised January 6, 1994. 

D-2—Three Forks Salvage—advertised Jan- 
uary 6, 1994. 

D-3—Colt—advertised January 6, 1994. 

D-3—Saddle Sore—awarded. 

D-4—May Salvage—auctioned January 6, 
1994. 

3. Sales reviewed, but not released by 
NRDC: 

District and sale name. 

D-1—Harpo, Howie. 

D-2—Shown. 


— 
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D-3—Ironbird, Mek. D-3—Janzout, ҮоВеаг, Rooster, and М. D-1—Deep, Harpoon. 
D-4—Boundary. Maury. D-2—Rock. 
4. Sales needing review by NRDC rep- D-4—Mud. D4—Dustbox, Tiny Tim. 
resentative: 5. Sales to be deferred/re-designed: BILL FISH, 
District and sale name. District and sale name. Operations Staff Officer. 
OFFERED SALES LISTING—1994 
[Criteria tor this sales listing—tiscal year target is 1994) 
Region, Forest Sale name Fiscal year target Latest gate Sale volume HBF ммм 
0 1,000.00 Other—NRDC. 
0 200000 Othħer—NROC. 
0 1,000.00 
— 4,000.00 
6—Ochoco 1 1,000.00  Other—NROC. 
Do 1 322500 LV. 
Do 1 840000 
0 1 8,000.00 Other—NRDC. 
o 1 900.00 Other—NRDC. 
Do 1 1,000.00 
0. 1 4,000.00 Otħer—NROC. 
Do. 1 470000 LV. 
do 1 100000 LV. 
% 1 100.00 LV. 
8 37,625.00 
6—Ochoco 3 1,700.00 LV. 
Do 3 255400 Other—NRDC. 
Do 3 420000 LV. 
Do 3 2,000.00 LV. 
Do 3 5,200.00 LV. 
Do 3 3,681.00 LV. 
Do 3 40900 Other—NRDC. 
Do 3 70.00 LV. 
Do 3 420000 LV. 
Oo 3 50000 Other—NROC. 
Do 3 1,400.00 -—NROC, 
Do 3 80000 Other—NRDC. 
Do 3 200.00 LV. 
Do 3 2700.00 LV. 
Do 3 20000 LV. 
Do 3 1,830.00 Other—NROC. 
Do 3 183200 Other—NRDC. 
Do 3 320.00 DC 
Do.. 3 346800 LV. 
Do 3 1,670.00 LV. 
Do.. 3 6,080.00 LV 
Do 3 120.00 


ip 25 
Permits fiscal year 1994, quarter 1 


27882888 


Forest volume for gates 1, 2, and 3 . 
lume for gates 4, 5, and 6 . 


Forest vol 


. Permits fiscal year 1994, quarter |... 
Total volume accomplished for this gate 
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МЕРС REVIEW ОҒ FOREST SERVICE TIMBER 
SALES 

The following points may be appropriate 
during the discussion of the Forest Service 
policy and procedure of allowing the Na- 
tional Resources Defense Council to review 
timber sales just prior to being offered for 
sale. This review is offered to no other group 
and is not required by court directive to the 
best of our knowledge. 

The process, as we understand it, being 
used by the Forest Service and the NRDC in 
summary is as follows: 

A: The Forest Service goes through its nor- 
mal timber sale planning process. 

B: The Forest Service applies the special 
screens required by Assistant Secretary 
Lyons. 

C: After that process is completed and has 
been reviewed at the Ranger District and 
Forest Supervisor levels, the sales are for- 
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warded to the NRDC in San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia. 

D: The NRDC office in San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia has one of its field personnel review 
the sale. (Copy of review form included.) It is 
then returned to the NRDC for processing. 

E: NRDC prepares a recommendation on 
the sale that is forwarded to the Regional 
Forester’s Office in Portland, Oregon. (Only 
recommendations for reductions in volume 
are made by the NRDC). 

Е: The Regional Forester then reviews the 
NRDC recommendations and returns the sale 
to the Forest to be offered for sale. (The Re- 
gional Forester has followed all the rec- 
ommendations made by the NRDC to the 
best of our knowledge.) 

G: The sale is then offered to the general 
public. 

What is wrong with the special relation- 
ship the Forest Service has with the NRDC? 


And what is wrong with the process it is 
using? The following questions may gain an- 
swers to those questions: 

One: Allowing the National Resource De- 
fense Council to review timber sales on the 
eastside forests in Oregon and Washington is 
a definite violation of regulatory procedure 
and is from our viewpoint a violation of law. 

Two: Why is the Forest Service allowing 
only one group, the NRDC, to have a spe- 
cial" review of all eastside Forests timber 
sales before they are offered for sale? 

Three: Why has the Forest Service granted 
this “special” and illegal“ review to the 
NRDC? 

Four: Why was this review “tacked on“ to 
the process and completely outside of the 
norma] planning system? 

Five: Who authorized the special treat- 
ment for the NRDC? 
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Six: Was the offer to have а special review 
made to any other user-group or individuals? 

Seven: Did not the process allow for only 
the removal of timber sale volume and did 
not most of the reviews by the NRDC actu- 
ally result in less timber volume being of- 
fered in the sales? 

Eight: Was criteria provided to the NRDC 
for its review? 

Nine: What expertise does the NRDC have 
that the Forest Service lacks to do proper 
reviews? 

Теп: What was the time delay in offering 
sales because of the special review status 
being granted to NRDC? 

Eleven: How does the special review by the 
NRDC fit into the planning system and pub- 
lic review process? 

Twelve: Why has this review process been 
for the most part kept secret by the Forest 
Service? Who ordered this process to be kept 
confidential? 

Thirteen: Is there not a form that the 
NRDC uses to review each timber sale? What 
are the qualifications of the person conduct- 
ing the review? 

Fourteen: How can the Forest Service arbi- 
trarily drop volume from sales without 
knowing the quality of the report and the 
qualifications of those who make the rec- 
ommendations? 

Fifteen: How long has this procedure been 
used? How many timber sales and what vol- 
ume of timber is involved? 


WHAT SHOULD THE FOREST SERVICE BE 
REQUESTED OR DEMANDED TO DO? 


One: The Forest Service should stop this 
practice immediately. 

Two: Those timber sales that were de- 
creased by the action of the NRDC review 
should be reinstated to the level of the For- 
est Supervisor recommendation and offered 
for sale. 

Three: Those responsible for implementing 
this procedure should be suspended from 
managing the timber sale program and held 
accountable. 

Four: A complete review of the entire rela- 
tionship between the NRDC and Forest Serv- 
ice should be made and the public briefed on 
the findings. 

Five: The NRDC should be prohibited from 
participating in any timber sales program or 
planning for a timber sale program until this 
situation is resolved and has had a full pub- 
lic hearing. 

Six: The Forest Service should apologize to 
the other users of the National Forests in 
the States of Washington and Oregon. 

Seven: The Senate Energy and Natural Re- 
sources Committee should hold a hearing 
and fully air the issues we have raised. 

Eight: The Department of Agriculture 
should develop a program to instill public 
confidence back into their Planning and 
Public Participation programs. 

U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
FOREST SERVICE, 
January 20, 1994. 


DECISION DOCUMENTS, FISCAL YEAR 1994 
EASTSIDE SALES 


To; Eastside Forest Supervisors. 

In my 2430/2600 letter of September 1, 1993, 
I advised you to stop signing decision notices 
for timber sale projects. I have determined it 
is no longer necessary to refrain from sign- 
ing NEPA decisions on timber sales on the 
east side. 

The NEPA analysis for timber sales should 
include a range of alternatives based on your 
Forest Plans and the Purpose and Need 
Statement as well as the Forest Plan con- 
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sistency finding. Alternatives that are con- 
sistent with the Purpose and Need State- 
ment but not with the screening process can 
be included in the analysis. 

Regarding the consistency finding: If your 
analysis shows a discrepancy between Forest 
Plan standards and the requirements of pass- 
ing the screen, a Forest Plan amendment is 
necessary to implement the sale. This 
amendment may be part of the sale decision 
document. 

If you have questions, please call Jim 
Schuler at 603/326-2322 or Phil Mattson at 603/ 
236-3865. 

JOHN E. LOWE, 
Regional Forester. 


EASTSIDE FOREST SCREENING PROCESS 
To: line/staff. 

From: Mark A. Boche: RO6F04A, Postmark: 
Dec 16, 93 4:05 PM, Status: Previously read, 
Subject: Forwarded: Update on Screens. 

Comments: From: Mark А. Boche: 
Н(ҒОМА, Date: Dec. 16, 93 4:05 PM Update. 

Message: From: Tim C. Rogan: R6&/PNW 
Date: Dec. 16, 93 3:59 PM. John agreed with 
Jim Overbay last week that the Region 
would do an BA to amend forest plans to in- 
corporate the screens. Susan Skakel, from 
the Deachutes and Glen Stein, Halheur are 
in here this week putting the BA together. 
Grant Gunderson is doing the BE. A notice 
will appear in Newspapers around the 
eastside asking for input to the EA. A bio- 
logical assessment will be completed by Jan. 
8rd and we will initiate consultation with 
USF&WFS and NMFS. We expect to have the 
decision notice signed around 1/20/94. The de- 
cision will not come under the new appeal 
regs. The DN will include the updated direc- 
tion letter on screening. This activity should 
have no affect on sales all ready screened. 
You should proceed with preparation for ad- 
vertisement of the sales the RF has released. 
We expect to release additional sales in the 
near future. You should also continue to 
work on analysis and design of new sales. If 
you feel a conf call is needed to discuss this 
further let me know. If any questions con- 
tact me or send me a note. 

Mr. CRAIG. I think these documents 
will show very clearly that there ap- 
pears at this moment to be a paper 
trail that is convincing evidence that 
there was an opportunity to give the 
exclusive right to the Natural Resource 
Defense Council to help shape and craft 
timber sales in what is known as a 
screening process within region 6. 


TRIBUTE TO PENNY GERMAN 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, the 
unexpected and untimely death of 
Penny German, who was a member of 
my staff, was a blow not only to her 
family but also to her long-time friends 
and colleagues in the Senate and in the 
Pentagon. 

A quiet, capable, and very kind 
woman, Penny worked closely with me 
and my staff during her years on the 
Defense Appropriations Subcommittee, 
and continued her friendship and asso- 
ciations with us when she moved over 
to the Pentagon to be an assistant to 
Sean O'Keefe, first when he was Comp- 
troller of the Pentagon and then when 
he became Secretary of the Navy. 

Penny returned to my staff when 
Sean left the Secretary’s post to join 
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the faculty at Penn State University. 
She then moved over to the minority 
staff of the Senate Rules Committee. 
When she left that office on Friday, 
January 21, she smiled and said she 
would see us on Monday. But on Mon- 
day morning, Penny did not wake up 
from her sleep. 

Former Navy Secretary Sean O’Keefe 
delivered a moving tribute to Penny to 
the large crowd that braved icy roads 
to attend her memorial service last 
week. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that remarks of former Secretary 
of the Navy O’Keefe be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the re- 
marks were ordered to be printed in 
the RECORD, as follows: 


IN MEMORY OF PENELOPE SULLIVAN GERMAN, 
DELIVERED BY SEAN O'KEEFE, JAN. 27. 1994 


Iam sure that as Penny smiles down on us, 
she is particularly delighted that none less 
than Father Bill George, S.J. is the guest 
celebrant at her memorial service today. Fr. 
George, as most on Capitol Hill know, is con- 
sidered the father Confessor to all Appropri- 
ators. As such, he is particularly busy cleric 
as we can attest to. Thank you for being here 
Padre 


It is also a particularly appropriate touch 
that an Irish piper is here with us today 
given Penny's sincere ethnic pride. No doubt, 
Penny is taken with this touch—to your 
great credit Lewis, as I wish I could say it 
was my idea. 

We must be honest with ourselves at this 
important service. This gathering is meant 
for us to grieve for ourselves, for Penny is off 
to a better place. This is our chance to purge 
our souls and express our sense of sorrow 
that we are denied the friendship of a lovely 
and marvelous human being that we knew to 
be Penny German. 

But I invite you to fatalistically ponder 
with me, for a moment, the nature of the 
hereafter. Many of us prescribe to the par- 
ticularly Celtic notion that the hereafter is 
defined by the bearer. If that is true, there is 
little doubt that Penny is busy acting in ac- 
cord with the way she lived her life—there 
аге no strangers, just friends she hasn't met 
yet. 

І am certain that she is taken by all who 
have braved the miserable weather to be here 
today, from the Hill, the Pentagon, and her 
many friends that she grew up with here or 
she came to know here in Maryland. By her 
definition of the hereafter, she is doubtless 
surrounded by friends she cares about, at- 
tending to all to be sure they are made to 
feel important. No one knows that better 
than Lewis. You have both been so devoted 
to each other. 

John Kennedy once defined Irish charm as 
the ability to convince whoever he was with 
that they were both wonderful people. Penny 
exhibited that sense of charm in a way that 
I һай never witnessed before. 

In testimonial to the point, I recall a 
friend calling me once who went on and on 
about what an extraordinary pleasant person 
he thought Penny to be. In fact, it took him 
at least a week to realize that he had not ac- 
complished his objective with me—but he 
nonetheless felt quite good about the experi- 
ence of having tried. What a gift she had! 

I always marveled of such recountances. I 
have aspired to be half as good the Irish poli- 
tician that Penny has been on a bad day! I 
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shall count myself successful when I reach 
that half way point. 

Penny always made a profound impression 
on people she had known for a short time or 
as long time. Professional associates from 
the Pentagon or the Capitol Hill can attest 
to the same—and she instilled strong friend- 
ship and loyalty in all. 

She could always find the best іп а bad sit- 
uation as well. What best comes to mind was 
her light hearted observations of the torrent 
of what she called “budget words” that 
seemed to spew forth from others whenever 
tempers flaired. She always found a way to 
neutralize tense situations. 

To call her a “dedicated public servant” is 
а poor understatement. She cared passion- 
ately for the professionalism of her duties 
and carried them out more adroitly than 
anyone I have ever known. She treated her 
career with the government as an avocation 
and treated it accordingly. 

But most of all, she always selflessly dedi- 
cated herself to those around her and made 
life for all of us around her more pleasant 
and more fun. God knows, she always made 
me look better than I am, and I have always 
been grateful for her selfless loyalty and 
friendship. 

I have little doubt that my friend Penny 
feels a sense of warmth and affection that 
she wants to express to those here assembled 
as well as those she’s ever known. We may 
only begin to understand and capture the 
depth of her sentiment by the traditional 
Irish prayer: 

May the road rise up to meet you; 

May the wind be always at your back; 

May the sun shine softly upon you; and 
until we meet again; 

May God hold you in the hollow of His 
hand. 

. . may Gold bless you, Penny. 


FOOD AND DRUG ADMINISTRATION 
SEAFOOD SAFETY REGULATIONS 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, on 
January 21, 1993, Health and Human 
Services Secretary Donna Shalala and 
Food and Drug Administrator David 
Kessler announced the completion of a 
comprehensive new seafood safety pro- 
gram based on the hazard analysis crit- 
ical control point [HACCP] model. 

We have been working to develop a 
comprehensive national seafood safety 
program for quite a number of years 
now, and I feel certain that the fishing 
industry will generally be pleased by 
this important announcement. 

I compliment the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration [FDA], the National Oce- 
anic and Atmospheric Administration 
[NOAA], and the many industry and 
consumer groups who helped in devel- 
oping these regulations. 

The FDA’s proposed HACCP plan has 
not yet been published in the Federal 
Register, but in my opinion it will re- 
ceive a good reception when published. 
The seafood industry and consumer 
groups have been anticipating the reg- 
ulations, and the FDA intends to pro- 
vide adequate time for all who are in- 
terested to comment on the proposed 
rule. 

HACCP is a preventative concept 
that was originally developed by the 
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Pillsbury Company in the 1960’s as part 
of its work on food for the U.S. space 
program. The basic idea of HACCP is 
that a processor identifies all of the 
steps in the process where hazards 
could occur, then defines preventative 
measures and operating parameters to 
control hazards at each of the critical 
points. 

In my State, a HACCP-type program 
was developed and implemented for 
seafood over 10 years ago. In fact, my 
colleagues helped me in 1984 to provide 
some of the funding used by the State 
of Alaska to develop this pioneer appli- 
cation of HACCP to seafood. 

The FDA has acknowledged the Alas- 
ka program in its proposed rule, and 
that agency has made a point of asking 
for comments on how the new Federal 
program should mesh with existing 
State programs in order to avoid im- 
posing inconsistent Federal and State 
requirements. 

Both the FDA and the National Ma- 
rine Fisheries Service [NMFS] cur- 
rently have contracts with the State of 
Alaska and use State employees to 
conduct FDA and NMFS inspections. It 
is my understanding that the FDA used 
the State of Alaska’s plan as a model 
and consulted with State employees in 
the development of the new FDA 
HACCP plan. 

In Alaska, our main concern will be 
to ensure that the new Federal pro- 
gram does not reduce in any way the 
safety standards we already have in 
place. 

To illustrate how well our State pro- 
gram has worked, I am pleased to in- 
form the Senate that since 1982 there 
have been no reported incidents of con- 
taminated Alaska seafood reaching 
consumers, and no cases of botulism 
caused by Alaska seafood. 

This is a significant statistic when 
you consider that over half of the fish 
caught in the United States is caught 
in the waters off Alaska. 

One of the great benefits to come 
from a national HACCP program will 
be a clarification for U.S. consumers of 
what we already know because of our 
Alaska program: that Alaska seafood is 
completely safe and of the highest pos- 
sible quality. 

The development of a national 
HACCP plan really began in 1986 when 
the Appropriations Committee іп- 
cluded, at my request, $350,000 in the 
National Oceanic and Atmospheric Ad- 
ministration budget directing NOAA to 
work in cooperation with the FDA to 
design a HACCP inspection program. 

I compliment the National Fisheries 
Institute [NFI] for working with us on 
the HACCP concept. NFI really got be- 
hind the idea of HACCP as the appro- 
priate alternative to the inspection 
programs used in the meat and poultry 
industry. 

The development of a national sea- 
food inspection program has been 
largely due to the efforts and leader- 
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ship of our colleague, Senator HOL- 
LINGS. Senator HOLLINGS’ involvement 
stems all the way back to the late 
196075 with halibut and swordfish, and 
as recently as 1990 and again in 1992, 
when he introduced legislation that 
called on the expertise of the FDA and 
NOAA for a comprehensive National 
Seafood Inspection Program. The 
FDA's proposed new program marks 
the culmination of these efforts. 

It is my understanding that the pro- 
posed regulations for the FDA plan will 
be published in the Federal Register 
next week and be followed by a 90-day 
public comment period. The FDA an- 
ticipates the completion of a final rule 
by late 1994 or early 1995, with full im- 
plementation planned for 1996. 

Iam looking forward to hearing from 
processors throughout the United 
States about this plan, particularly 
those in Alaska already operating 
under our similar inspection program, 
and I encourage the FDA to continue 
working and cooperating with indus- 
try, consumer groups, and States—par- 
ticularly my State of Alaska that has 
experience under this system—as it de- 
velops the final rule for the new Fed- 
eral HACCP Program. 


IRRESPONSIBLE CONGRESS? HERE 
IS TODAY’S BOX SCORE 


Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, the Fed- 
eral debt stood at $4,522,736,108,206.24 as 
of the close of business yesterday, Feb- 
ruary 1. Averaged out, every man, 
woman, and child in America owes a 
part of this massive debt, and that per 
capita share is $17,347.70. 


DEATH OF BOB BJORKLUND 


Mr. DURENBERGER. Mr. President, 
this past Thursday a giant of the ama- 
teur sports scene passed away in Hop- 
kins, MN. Although Bob Bjorklund will 
be missed by all, the memory of his 
many and varied contributions will al- 
ways remain. 

Bob was a native of Minneapolis who 
went on to play football at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota for 3 years, and 
served as the Golden Gophers cocaptain 
during their 1940 undefeated National 
Championship season. After gradua- 
tion, he played two seasons with the 
NFL’s Philadelphia Eagles, 1941 and 
1946, and served as an assistant football 
coach at Augsburg College in Min- 
neapolis, 1948 and 1950, and freshman 
football coach at the University of 
Minnesota during the 1951 season. His 
athletic achievements were tempo- 
rarily put on hold as Bob served his 
country in the U.S. Navy during World 
War II. 

Away from the gridiron, Bob became 
involved in the U.S. Olympic Commit- 
tee and served as fundraising chairman 
for the states of Minnesota, North Da- 
kota, South Dakota, and Iowa. He at- 
tended the Olympic Games wherever 
they were held. 
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But Bob’s interests were not limited 
to the athletic arena. He had a deep 
love for politics and served as chair- 
man of the volunteer committee for 
former U.S. Representative Walter 
Judd. He was also deeply involved in 
the community, through his work with 
the Big Brothers/Big Sisters Program, 
Goodwill Industries, and the Augsburg 
fund drive. He also served as a member 
of the management committee at the 
YMCA, finance chairman of the Min- 
nesota Association for Retarded Chil- 
dren, and president of the Minneapolis 
Athletic Club. 

Mr. President, with all this activity, 
one wonders how Bob had time for any- 
thing else. But he found time to do a 
terrific job for Banker’s Life Co. from 
1947 to 1978. While there, he was a 
member of the Manager’s Advisory 
Committee from 1956 to 1960 and served 
as its chairman during the last year of 
his tenure. He was also president of the 
General Agency Managers Association. 

Bob Bjorklund taught us a lot during 
his lifetime. By giving of himself, he 
touched more lives than even he could 
have imagined. I know he is looking 
down upon us even as a we speak—and 
I hope my colleagues will join me in 
saying a heartfelt thank you“ for all 
he has done. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 


——— 


KEEP UP THE EMBARGO AGAINST 
УТЕТМАМ 


Мг. DORGAN. Mr. President, I want- 
ed to speak briefly today about my rea- 
sons for voting as I did last week on 
the matter of our trade embargo 
against Vietnam. As you know, this 
subject arose during the Senate's de- 
bate on S. 1281, the State Department 
authorization bill for fiscal years 1994 
and 1995. 

During the debate on the embargo, I 
voted for an amendment offered by 
Senator SMITH of New Hampshire and 
against the amendments offered by 
Senator KERRY of Massachusetts and 
Senator MCCAIN of Arizona. I did this 
because of the strength of my belief, 
that Vietnam has an obligation to 
make a full accounting of all American 
MIA’s and POW’s. The families and 
friends of missing service personnel de- 
serve nothing less. 

The fate of our POW’s and MIA’s in 
Vietnam has been a longstanding con- 
cern of mine. Back in 1985 in the House, 
I introduced a bill establishing a com- 
mission to report on the status of 
MIA’s and POW’s. 

I would like to open new trade oppor- 
tunities for United States products in 
Vietnam, as I would like to do through- 
out the world. And I respect the views 
of many of my colleagues who believe 
it is time to lift the embargo. 

However, I mainly view the question 
of the embargo as a matter of human 
dignity rather than of commerce. In 
my judgment, before we focus on new 
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trade opportunities, we must settle the 
outstanding issue of accounting for our 
soldiers. To end the embargo now 
would throw away our best leverage, 
our best means to pry loose from Viet- 
nam information about POW/MIA 
cases—information the Government of 
Vietnam has an obligation to provide. 

That is why I opposed the Kerry and 
McCain amendments, both of which 
urged the President to lift the embargo 
against Vietnam. I voted instead for 
the Smith amendment, which enabled 
the President to lift the embargo only 
if he certified to Congress that: 

First, Vietnam had fully resolved 
those POW/MIA cases where it could be 
reasonably expected to have further in- 
formation; 

Second, Vietnam had addressed ques- 
tions related to documents found last 
year in Russian archives; and 

Third, the United States had fully in- 
vestigated intelligence information 
that our Government now possesses 
about POW/MIA matters. 

I should also note that, once the 
President certifies that the Smith con- 
ditions are met, he could lift the em- 
bargo within 30 days. 

To me, these conditions are pre- 
requisites to lifting the embargo 
against Vietnam. I will continue to 
press Vietnam to meet these criteria 
for trading with us. 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The pe- 
riod for morning business is now 
closed. 


FOREIGN RELATIONS 
AUTHORIZATION ACT 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, the clerk will re- 
port S. 1281. 

The bill clerk read as follows: 

A bill (S. 1281) to authorize appropriations 
for fiscal years 1994 and 1995 for the Depart- 
ment of State, the U.S. Information Agency, 
and related agencies, to provide for the con- 
solidation of international broadcasting ac- 
tivities, and for other purposes. 

The Senate resumed consideration of 
the bill. 

Pending: 

Lott-Helms Amendment No. 1315, to estab- 
lish a prohibition on security assistance for 
countries that consistently oppose the Unit- 
ed States position in the United Nations 
General Assembly. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1315 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, the question occurs 
on amendment 1315. 

Mr. SARBANES. Mr. President, I 
move to table the Lott amendment, 
and I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there a 
sufficient second? 

Mr. SARBANES. Mr. President, were 
the yeas and nays ordered on the Lott 
amendment? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

Mr. SARBANES. Then I ask for the 
yeas and nays on the motion to table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there a 
sufficient second? 

There is a sufficient second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question occurs on the motion of the 
Senator from Maryland to lay on the 
table the amendment of the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. LOTT]. On this 
question, the yeas and nays have been 
ordered, and the clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk called the roll. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Are there 
any other Senators in the Chamber 
who desire to vote? 

The result was announced—yeas 66, 
nays 34, as follows: 

{Rollcall Vote No. 17 Leg.] 


YEAS—66 
Akaka Ford Metzenbaum 
Baucus Glenn Mikulski 
Biden Graham Mitchell 
Bingaman Gregg Moseley-Braun 
Bond Harkin Moynihan 
Boren Hatfield Murray 
Boxer Heflin Nunn 
Bradley Hollings Packwood 
Breaux Inouye Pell 
Bryan Jeffords Pryor 
Bumpers Johnston Reid 
Campbell Kassebaum Riegle 
Chafee Kennedy Robb 
Coats Kerrey Rockefeller 
Conrad Kerry 
Danforth Kohl Sasser 
Daschle Lautenberg Simon 
Dodd Simpson 
Dorgan Levin Specter 
Durenberger Lieberman Stevens 
Feingold Lugar Wellstone 
Feinstein Mathews Wofford 

NAYS—34 
Bennett Exon McConnell 
Brown Faircloth Murkowski 
Burns Gorton Nickles 
Byrd Gramm Pressler 
Cochran Grassley Roth 
Cohen Hatch Shelby 
Coverdell Helms Smith 
Craig Hutchison ‘Thurmond 
D'Amato Rempthorne Wallop 
DeConcini Lott Warner 
Dole Mack 
Domenici McCain 


So the motion to lay on the table the 
amendment (No. 1315) was agreed to. 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the mo- 
tion was agreed to. 

Mr. SARBANES. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, prior to 
consideration of the State Department 
authorization bill, I introduced the 
Peace Powers Act, together with 12 of 
my colleagues, to bring greater ac- 
countability, oversight, and U.S. inter- 
ests into the peacekeeping decision- 
making process. 

My amendment to the State Depart- 
ment authorization bill was based 
largely on the Peace Powers Act with 
the exception of the foreign command 
issue, which I decided to defer. Al- 
though the Mitchell substitute to my 
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amendment was adopted by the Senate, 
I am pleased that the Senate also 
adopted the majority of the provisions 
іп my original amendment—12 out of 15 
sections—in a series of amendments to 
S. 1281. I ask unanimous consent that a 
summary of these provisions be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the sum- 
mary was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

SENATE ACTION ON PEACE POWERS ACT—12 OF 
15 SECTIONS ADDRESSED IN S. 1281 

Congressional notification before U.N. Se- 
curity Council votes on peacekeeping (sec- 
tion 5 of PPA; section 167 of S. 1281, Pressler 
Committee amendment). 

Congressional notification of assistance to 
the United Nations (section 8 of PPA; section 
168 of S. 1281, Pressler Committee amend- 
ment). 

Comprehensive annual peacekeeping fund- 
ing request (section 9 of PPA; Dole amend- 
ment to S. 1281). 

No raiding“ of Defense Department funds 
for U.N. peacekeeping (section 12 of PPA; 
Dole sense of Senate amendment to S. 1281). 

Full reimbursement for Defense Depart- 
ment “in-kind” contributions (section 11 of 
PPA; section 170 of S. 1281, Pressler Commit- 
tee amendment). 

Reduced U.S. assessment for peacekeeping 
to general U.N. budget level of 25% (section 
13 of PPA; Dole amendment to S. 1281). 

Access for U.S. manufacturers to U.N. 
peacekeeping contracts (section 14 of PPA; 
Dodd amendment to S. 1281). 

Steps to ensure safety of Americans cap- 
tured during U.N. peacekeeping operations 
(section 15 of PPA; Dole amendment to S. 
1281). 

Withholding 20% of U.S. peacekeeping con- 
tributions until Inspector General appointed 
(section 17 of PPA; Dole-Pressler amendment 
to 8. 1281). 

Annual report on U.S. involvement in U.N. 
peacekeeping activities (section 10 of PPA; 
section 169 of S. 1281, Pressler Committee 
amendment). 

Transmittal of U.N. resolutions and re- 
ports to Congress (section 6 of PPA; Dole 
amendment to S. 1281). 

Purposes of Peace Powers Act (section 2; 
Mitchell amendment to S. 1281). 

Human rights report on U.N. peacekeeping 
(not in PPA; Dole amendment to 8. 1281). 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, with re- 
spect to intelligence sharing with the 
United Nations—a provision of my 
original amendment that I did not pur- 
sue due to objections raised, the distin- 
guished chairman of the Intelligence 
Committee has agreed to hold hearings 
on this matter. As for the matter of 
billings from the United Nations and 
U.S. payments of assessments, Sec- 
retary Christopher has agreed to pro- 
vide us with a letter of notification 
process. 

With bipartisan support we have 
made a good start—we have begun to 
establish real congressional oversight 
of U.N. peacekeeping. I would like to 
thank the managers of the State De- 
partment bill and the distinguished 
majority leader for working with me 
and the cosponsors of my bill to make 
this possible. 

I know that this is not the first time 
this year that we will have the oppor- 
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tunity to consider U.N. peacekeeping. 
No doubt, the issue of U.S. forces serv- 
ing under foreign command will be 
back for debate. 

The adoption of my amendments on 
peacekeeping, covering a range of mat- 
ters—from funding to human rights re- 
porting on U.N. peacekeeping forces— 
demonstrate that the issue of U.N. 
peacekeeping is not a partisan one. 

This is not about partisanship. It is 
about the Congress and the executive. 
It is about the relationship between 
the United States and the United Na- 
tions and the role of the Congress in 
that relationship. 

Right now there are no check and 
balances. The U.S. Ambassador to the 
United Nations votes on a peacekeep- 
ing operation and the Congress gets the 
bill. There is no formal or even infor- 
mal consultation prior to such votes in 
the Security Council. 

But, this is not just about funding, 
this is about policy: Namely whether 
and to what extent the United States 
should subcontract its policies to the 
U.N. Security Council—which does not 
necessarily reflect U.S. interests or 
values. And, the wisdom of granting 
authority for military operations to 
Boutros Boutros-Ghali as has been 
done on the matter of air strikes over 
Bosnia. 

Yesterday's New York Times edi- 
torial commenting on my amendment 
was wrong on the facts—I suggest that 
next time the editors read my amend- 
ment before they pick up their pens. It 
was also dead wrong on the argument 
that congressional initiatives which 
seek to assert control over U.N. peace- 
keeping limit U.S. options to either 
unilateral action or no action. 

Let me say once again, this legisla- 
tion only limits U.N. peacekeeping— 
not operations pursuant to U.N. Secu- 
rity Council decisions, such as Desert 
Storm, not NATO operations, and not 
other multilateral operations. 

To date the successes of U.N. peace- 
keeping—if we can call them that— 
have been few and far between. In 
Bosnia, U.N. peacekeepers count artil- 
lery shells falling on Sarajevo and es- 
cort, but do not protect, humanitarian 
aid convoys. Even Cambodia, which has 
been anointed as the exemplary U.N. 
peacekeeping operation, is marred by 
human rights violations on the part of 
peacekeepers, corruption, and mis- 
management. 

Mr. President, while a U.N. force 
made up of a smorgasbord of military 
units from all over the globe may be 
able to handle the maintenance of a 
ceasefire in some parts of the world, 
they have been largely incapable of 
handling complex operations, such as 
in Bosnia. With the exception of NATO 
countries, few military forces have a 
similar level of military and civic 
training and equipment as those of the 
United States. Thus, the wisdom of the 
United States partaking in these U.N. 
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peacekeeping operations must be de- 
bated thoroughly. 

The administration is reported to be 
completing its Presidential review of 
U.N. peacekeeping and will be briefing 
the Congress іп a week or two—I guess 
they have to finish briefing the editors 
of the New York Times first. 

I look forward to hearing what the 
administration’s proposals are and 
working on with the majority leader 
and the relevant committees on this 
matter further in the coming months. I 
hope that we will be able to construct 
a lasting framework for the difficult is- 
sues of war and peace in a manner, con- 
sistent with the respective powers of 
the Executive and the Congress. 

We will no doubt differ on issues, 
such as when and how much to turn to 
the United Nations, how best to lead 
our allies, and when to act alone, if 
necessary. Nevertheless, I will be 
pleased to work together to establish a 
consensus on this critical issue. 

. DOMENICI. Mr. President, the 
bill we will pass contains two provi- 
sions on which Senator HOLLINGS and I 
took the lead in the Commerce, Jus- 
tice, State, and judiciary appropria- 
tions bill, and they have to do with 
very important aspects of the U.N. ac- 
tivities. The reason I say they are im- 
portant is because I am concerned that 
we are going to wake up one day and 
find that there are scandals with re- 
gard to how the United Nations is 
spending its money, and the American 
people who want now to support the 
United Nations because we make a real 
difference in the world order today are 
going to say we should not. 

These scandals are right on the hori- 
zon and everybody knows about them, 
with reference to how they contract, 
with reference to even some fraud and 
scandalous activities in who gets paid 
for some of these very difficult secu- 
rity missions, and how the United Na- 
tions goes about contracting. 

So we started in our appropriations 
bill some very big pressure on the Unit- 
ed Nations to get control over their 
budgets and fiscal policy. We in the 
United States have inspectors general. 
Maybe they can come up with some- 
thing better. 

But in the 1994 appropriations bill, 
we have withheld almost $30 million, 10 
percent of that which goes to the Unit- 
ed Nations under our assessment, un- 
less and until they get an inspector 
general-type process in place and in ef- 
fect. 

I compliment the managers and Sen- 
ator DOLE and Senator PRESSLER for 
including in permanent law, in this 
bill, 20 percent withholding of assess- 
ments to the United Nations until they 
have something like an inspector gen- 
eral system. This could help prevent 
the scandals that are about to open up 
with reference to their activities, 
which will indeed affect whether Amer- 
ica will support the United Nations or 
not. 
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Second, іп that same appropriations 
bill, we decided that the American 
business sector was not being treated 
properly in terms of contracts that 
were being let for procurements for 
peacekeeping efforts. As a matter of 
fact, we had a lot of evidence that they 
were being discriminated against, if 
not shut off from having access to sell- 
ing under procurement contracts to the 
United Nations. We made it a mandate 
that they do that, and again the au- 
thorization bill adopted those provi- 
sions. 

I compliment the managers and Sen- 
ator DOLE and Senator PRESSLER for 
including that in their overall amend- 
ment, because we do need to have a fair 
shake for our business people in terms 
of what the United Nations buys from 
companies to carry out its business, 
much of which is at our initiative and 
with our cooperation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, the question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of 
the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading and was read the 
third time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee is discharged from 
further consideration of H.R. 2333, and 
the Senate will proceed to its imme- 
diate consideration. 

The clerk will report. 

The bill clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H.R. 2333) to authorize appropria- 
tions for the Department of State, the Unit- 
ed States Information Agency, and related 
agencies, to authorize appropriations for for- 
eign assistance programs, and for other pur- 
poses. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, all after the enact- 
ing clause of H.R. 2333 is stricken and 
the text of S. 1281, as amended, is in- 
serted in lieu thereof. 

The question is on the engrossment 
and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading and was read the 
third time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the passage of H.R. 2333. 

Mr. KERRY. Have the yeas and nays 
been ordered? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The yeas 
and nays have not been ordered. 

Мг. KERRY. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there a 
sufficient second? There is a sufficient 
second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
having been read a third time, the 
question is, Shall the bill pass? The 
yeas and nays have been ordered. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Are there 
any other Senators in the Chamber 
who desire to vote? 
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The result was announced—yeas 92, 
nays 8, as follows: 
[Rollcall Vote No. 18 Leg.] 


YEAS—92 
Akaka Feinstein McConnell 
Baucus Ford Metzenbaum 
Bennett Glenn Mikulski 
Biden Gorton Mitchell 

Graham Moseley-Braun 

Bond Gramm Moynihan 
Boren Grassley Murkowski 
Boxer Gregg Murray 
Bradley Harkin Nickles 
Breaux Hatch Nunn 
Brown Hatfield Packwood 
Bryan Heflin Pell 
Bumpers Helms Pressler 
Burns Hollings Pryor 
Byrd Hutchison Reid 
Campbell Inouye Riegle 
Chafee Jeffords Robb 
Coats Johnston Rockefeller 
Cochran Kassebaum Roth 
Cohen Kennedy Sarbanes 
Coverdell Kerrey Sasser 
D'Amato Kerry Shelby 
Danforth Kohl Simon 
Daschle Lautenberg Simpson 
DeConcini Leahy Specter 
Dodd Levin Stevens 
Dole Lieberman Thurmond 
Domenici Lugar Warner 
Durenberger Mack Wellstone 
Exon Mathews Wofford 
Feingold McCain 

NAYS—8 
Conrad Faircloth Smith 
Craig Kempthorne Wallop 
Dorgan Lott 


So the bill (H.R. 2333), as amended, 
was passed, as follows: 
H.R. 2333 
SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE AND TABLE OF CON- 
TENTS. 


(a) SHORT TITLE.—This Act may be cited as 
the Foreign Relations Authorization Act, Fis- 
cal Years 1994 and 1995”. 

(b) TABLE OF CONTENTS.—The table of con- 
tents for this Act is as follows: 

Sec. 1. Short title and table of contents. 
TITLE I—DEPARTMENT OF STATE 

PART A—AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 
Sec. 101, Administration of foreign affairs. 

Sec. International organizations, programs, 
and conferences. 

. International commissions. 

Migration and refugee assistance. 

Other programs. 

PART B—AUTHORITIES AND ACTIVITIES 


111. Authorized strength of the Foreign 
Service. 

Transfers and reprogrammings. 

Child care facilities at certain posts 

abroad. 

. Expenses relating to certain inter- 
national claims and proceedings. 

Prohibition on discriminatory con- 
tracts. 

. Emergencies in the Diplomatic and 
Consular Service. 

. Consular authorities. 

. Visas. 

Role of the Foreign Service Institute. 

. Report on consolidation of administra- 
tive operations. 

. Local guard contracts abroad. 

. Annual country reports on terrorism. 

. Rewards for information regarding 
acts of international terrorism 
within the United States. 

. Property agreements. 

. 125. Capital Investment Fund. 

Sec. 126. Technical amendment. 


Sec. 
Sec. 
Sec. 


Sec. 


112. 
113. 


Sec. 
Sec. 


PART C—DEPARTMENT OF STATE ORGANIZATION 
Sec. 131. Under Secretary and Assistant Sec- 
retary positions. 
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Redesignation of position as Assistant 
Secretary for Democracy, Human 
Rights, and Labor. 

Redesignation of position as Assistant 
Secretary for Narcotics, Terror- 
ism, and Crime. 

. Administrative erpenses for narcotics, 

terrorism, and crime. 

Coordinator for international commu- 

nications and information policy. 

. Refugee affairs. 

. Women's human rights protection. 

. Repeats. 

PART D—PERSONNEL 


. Labor-management relations. 

. Waiver of limitation for certain claims 
for personal property damage or 
loss. 

. Salaries of chiefs of mission. 

Senior Foreign Service performance 
pay. 

. Reassignment and retirement of former 
Presidential appointees. 

Report on classification of Senior For- 
eign Service positions. 

. Allowances. 

. Inapplicability of rollover authority 
for certain allowances and other 
payments. 

. Grievances. 

. Mid-Level Women and Minority Place- 
ment Program. 

. Employment assistance referral system 
for certain Department of State 
employees. 

. Foreign language competence within 
the Foreign Service. 

. Designation of Foreign Language Re- 
sources Coordinator. 

. Foreign Language Translator and In- 
terpreter Career Service Program. 

Assignment of Foreign Service officers 
with advanced proficiency in for- 
eign languages. 

PART E—INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


SUBPART A—UNITED NATIONS AND RELATED 
AGENCIES 

Sec. 161. Limitation on contributions to the 
United Nations and affiliated or- 
ganizations. 

United Nations Security Council mem- 
bership. 

Reforms in the World Health Organi- 
zation. 

Reforms in the Food and Agriculture 
Organization. 

Reform in budget decisionmaking pro- 
cedures of the United Nations and 
its specialized agencies. 

United Nations budgetary and man- 
agement reform. 

American participation in manage- 
ment of United Nations. 

Policy with respect to the establish- 
ment of an international criminal 
court. 

International criminal court participa- 
tion. 

170. Protection of First and Fourth Amend- 

ment rights. 

170A. Japan and Germany becoming per- 

manent members of the United 
Nations Security Council. 

170В. Transmittals of United Nations docu- 

ments. 

170C. Limitations on United States funding 

of United Nations peacekeeping 
activities. 
170D. United Nations peacekeeping budg- 
etary and management reform. 

170Е. Reporting requirements involving 
multilateral peacekeeping activi- 
ties. 


Sec. 132. 


Sec. 133. 


Sec. 162. 


Sec. 163. 
Sec. 164. 


Sec, 165. 


Sec. 166. 


Sec. 167. 


Sec. 168, 


Sec. 169. 
Sec. 


Sec. 


Sec. 


Sec. 


Sec. 


Sec. 
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SUBPART B—OTHER INTERNATIONAL 
ORGANIZATIONS 

Sec. 171. International Boundary and Water 
Commission. 

Sec. 172. United States membership іп the 
Asian-Pacific Economic Coopera- 
tion Organization. 

Sec. 173. Extension of the International Organi- 
zations Immunities Act to the 
International Union for Con- 
servation of Nature and Natural 
Resources. 

Sec. 174. Inter-American organizations. 

Sec. 175. Prohibition on contributions to the 
International Coffee Organiza- 
tion. 

Sec. 176. Prohibition on contributions to the 
International Jute Organization. 

PART F—OTHER STATE DEPARTMENT-RELATED 
PROVISIONS . 

Sec. 181. Migration and refugee amendments. 

Sec. 182. United States policy concerning over- 
seas assistance to refugees and 
displaced persons. 

Sec. 183. Interparliamentary erchanges. 

Sec. 184. Report on terrorist assets in the Unit- 
ed States. 

Sec. 185. Coordination of counterterrorism ac- 
tivities. 

Sec. 186. Facilitating access to the Department 
of State building. 

Sec. 187. Record of place of birth for Taiwan- 
ese-Americans. 

Sec. 188. Repeal of reporting requirements. 

Sec. 189. Sense of the Senate. 

Sec. 190. Value of contracted goods and serv- 


ices. 
Sec. 191. Budget justification for security costs. 


TITLE ІІ--УМІТЕ) STATES INFORMA- 
TIONAL, EDUCATIONAL, AND CULTURAL 
PROGRAMS 
PART A—AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec. 201. Authorization of appropriations. 

PART B—USIA AND RELATED AGENCIES 
AUTHORITIES AND ACTIVITIES 

Sec. 211. Changes in administrative authorities. 

Sec. 212. Buying power maintenance account. 

Sec. 213. Contract authority. 

Sec. 214. Prohibition on discriminatory con- 

tracts. 

Sec. 215. United States transmitter in Kuwait. 

Sec. 216. Separate ledger accounts for grantees 

of the National Endowment for 
Democracy. 

Sec. 217. Limitation concerning participation in 

international erpositions. 

Sec. 218. Authority to respond to public inquir- 


ies. 

Sec. 219. USIA office in Lhasa, Tibet. 

Sec. 220. Reports on United States Government 
exchange programs. 

Sec. 221. Scholarships for East Timorese stu- 


dents. 

Sec. 222. Cambodian scholarship and erchange 
programs. 

Sec. 223. Increasing African participation in 
USIA exchange programs. 

Sec. 224. Environment and Sustainable Devel- 
opment Exchange Program. 

Sec. 225. USIA vocational exchange program. 

Sec. 226. American studies collections. 

Sec. 227. Technical amendment relating to Near 
and Middle East research and 
training. 

Sec. 228. Distribution within the United States 
of United States Information 
Agency documentary film entitled 
“Crimes Against Humanity”. 

Sec. 229. Reduction in force authority with re- 
gard to the Foreign Service. 

Sec. 230. International exchange programs in- 
volving disability-related matters. 

PART C—MIKE MANSFIELD FELLOWSHIPS 


Sec. 231. Short title. 


Sec. 232. Establishment of Mike Mansfield Fel- 


lowship Program, 


Sec. 233. Program requirements. 


Sec. 


Sec. 
Sec. 


. 234. Separation of Government personnel 
during the fellowships. 

. 235. Program review and report. 

. 236. Definitions. 


TITLE JI—UNITED STATES INTER- 
NATIONAL BROADCASTING ACT OF 1994 


Sec. 
Sec. 


Sec. 


Sec. 


301. Short title. 

302. Congressional findings and declara- 
tion of purposes. 

303. Establishment of Broadcasting Board 
of Governors. 

. 304. Functions of the Board. 

305. Foreign policy guidance. 

. 306. International Broadcasting Bureau, 

. 307. Grants for Radio Free Europe, Radio 

Liberty, and Radio Free Asia. 

. 308. Radio Free Asia. 

. 309. Radio Free Europe and Radio Liberty. 

. 310. Transition. 

. 311. Preservation of American jobs. 

. 312. Privatization of Radio Free Europe 
and Radio Liberty. 

313. Definitions. 


TITLE IV—COMMISSION ON PROTECTING 
AND REDUCING GOVERNMENT SECRECY 


. 401. Short title. 

. 402. Purpose. 

. 403. Findings. 

. 404. Functions of the Commission. 

. 405. Composition of the Commission. 

. 406. Powers of the Commission. 

. 407. Staff of the Commission. 

. 408. Final report of Commission; termi- 
nation. 


TITLE V—SPOILS OF WAR ACT OF 1993 


Sec. 


. 501. Short title. 

. 502. Transfers of spoils of war. 

. 503. Prohibition on transfers to countries 

which support terrorism. 

. 504. Report on previous transfers. 

. 505. Definitions. 

. 506. Construction. 

TITLE VI—THE KHMER ROUGE 

PROSECUTION AND EXCLUSION ACT 

. 601. Short title. 

. 602. Policy. 

. 603. Establishment of State Department of- 

fice. 

. 604. Reporting requirement. 

605. Exclusion from the United States. 

TITLE VII—MISCELLANEOUS 
. 701. Peace Corps. 
. 702. Reporting requirements on occupied 
Tibet. 

. 703. Policy on Middle East arms sales. 

. 704. Providing material support to terror- 

ists, 

. 705. Torture convention implementation. 

. 706. Applicability of Taiwan Relations Act. 

. 707. Reports on relations with Taiwan. 

. 708. United States policy concerning Iragi 

Kurdistan. 
. 709. Additional sanctions against North 
Korea. 

. 710. Waiver of sanctions with respect to the 
Republic of Serbia and the Repub- 
lic of Montenegro to promote de- 
mocracy abroad. 

711. Claims based on letters of credit for 
goods shipped but not paid for be- 
fore imposition of national emer- 


gency. 

. 712. Enforcement of nonproliferation trea- 
ties. 

. 713. Sense of Senate on the peace process 
in Northern Ireland. 

. 714. Control of reerports to terrorist coun- 
tries. 

. 715. Reports under the Arms Export Con- 
trol Act. 
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Sec. 


Sec. 


Sec. 


Sec. 


Sec. 
Sec. 


Sec. 
Sec. 


Sec. 


753. 
754. 


755. 
756. 


757. 
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. Prohibition on third party incentive 


payments under the Arms Export 
Control Act. 


. Sense of Senate on United States pol- 


icy on nuclear weapons prolifera- 
tion by North Korea. 


Sense of Senate on normalization of 


relations with Vietnam. 


. Study of democracy program effective- 


ness. 


High- level visits to Taiwan. 
. Feedom of Information eremption for 


certain Open Skies Treaty data. 


Transfer of certain obsolete or surplus 


defense articles in the war reserve 
allies stockpile to the Republic of 
Korea, 


Pilot visa waiver project for Koreans 


visiting Alaska and Hawaii. 


. European nations participation in 


NATO. 


. Policy on termination of United States 


arms embargo. 


. Policy on preparing to reintroduce of 


tactical nuclear weapons to the 
Korean peninsula. 


. Asylum reforms. 
. Amendments to the PLO Commitments 


Compliance Act. 


. Safety of United States personnel in 


Sarajevo. 


. Notification of Congress on certain 


events involving the MTCR. 


. Extension of the Fair Trade in Auto 


Parts Act of 1988. 


. Report on the activities of the People's 


Mujaheddin of Iran. 


. Reimbursement of State and local gov- 


ernments. 


. Restoration of withheld benefits. 
. Report on the use of foreign frozen or 


blocked assets. 


Foreign policy. 

. Passport security. 

. Publishing international agreements. 

. Conference on Security and Coopera- 


tion in Europe. 


. Agreement on State and local tar- 


ation. 


. Fees for commercial services. 
. Personal services contracts abroad. 
. United States membership in the Inter- 


national Copper Study Group. 


. Prohibition on assistance to countries 


erpropriating United States prop- 
erty 


Israel's diplomatic status. 
. Policy regarding German participation 


in international peacekeeping op- 
erations. 


. United States citizens hired abroad. 
. Extension of certain adjudication pro- 


visions. 


. Policy regarding the North Korean 


nuclear weapons program. 


. Report on Russian military operations 


in the independent states of the 
former Soviet Union. 


. Report on Bosnian refugees. 
. Policy regarding the conditions which 


the Government of the People’s 
Republic of China should meet to 
continue to receive nondiscrim- 


inatory most-favored-nation 
treatment. 

Implementation of Partnership for 
Peace, 

Funding for democracy promotion pro- 
grams. 


Humanitarian activities. 

Limitation on authority to transfer er- 
cess defense articles. 

Missile technology exports to certain 
middle eastern and Asian coun- 
tries. 
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Sec. 758. Chinese fleeing coercive population 

control policies. 

Sec. 759. Opposition to financing by inter- 
national financial institutions for 
countries expropriating United 
States property. 

760. Report оп dismantlement of nuclear 
weapons of the former Soviet 
Union. 

. 761. Report on sanctions on Vietnam. 

. 762. Coordinator for counter-terrorism. 

. 763. Policy regarding the relationship of 
Thailand with its neighbors strug- 
gling for democracy, Cambodia 
and Burma. 

764. Sewage treatment along the United 
States- Mexico border. 


TITLE ҮШ--АЕМ8 CONTROL AND 
NONPROLIFERATION ACT OF 1994 


. 801. Short title; references in title; table of 
contents. 
. 802. Congressional declarations; purpose. 
. 803. Purposes. 
. Repeals. 
. Director. 
. 606. Bureaus, offices, and divisions. 
. 807. Presidential special representatives. 
. Policy formulation. 
. Negotiation management. 
. Report on measures to coordinate re- 
search and development. 
. Negotiating records. 
Verification of compliance. 
. Authorities with respect 
proliferation matters. 
. Appointment and compensation of per- 
sonnel. 
Security requirements. 
Annual report to Congress; authoriza- 
tion of appropriations. 
Conforming amendments. 
TITLE IX—ANTI-ECONOMIC 
DISCRIMINATION ACT OF 1994 
. 901. Short title. 
. 902. Congressional findings. 
, 903. Prohibition on certain sales and 
leases. 
TITLE X—MIDDLE EAST PEACE 
FACILITATION. 
. 1001. Short title. 
. 1002. Findings. 
. 1003. Authority to suspend certain provi- 
sions. 
TITLE XI—IRAN-IRAQ ARMS NON- 
PROLIFERATION AMENDMENTS OF 1994 
Sec. 1101. Short title, references in title. 
. 1102. Statement of policy. 
. 1103. Statement of purpose. 
. 1104. Sanctions against persons. 
. 1105. Sanctions against certain foreign 
countries. 
Waiver. 
Termination of sanctions. 
Stay of sanctions. 
Rules and regulations. 
. 1110, Definitions. 
. 1111. Sense of the Senate. 
TITLE XI—IMMIGRATION AND 
NATIONALITY ACT 
Sec. 1201. Alien physically present in United 
States. 
Sec. 1202. Alien visa. 
TITLE XIII—NUCLEAR PROLIFERATION 
PREVENTION ACT OF 1994 


Sec. 1301. Short title. 
SUBTITLE A—REPORTING ON NUCLEAR EXPORTS 
Sec. 1311. Reports to Congress. 


SUBTITLE B—SANCTION FOR NUCLEAR 
PROLIFERATION 


Sec. 1321. Imposition of sanction. 


Sec. 


Sec. 


to non- 
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. 1106. 
. 1107. 
. 1108. 
. 1109. 
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Sec. 
Sec. 


1322. 
1323. 


Eligibility for assistance. 

Role of international financial insti- 
tutions. 

Amendments to the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation Improve- 
ment Act of 1991. 

Export-Import Bank. 

Amendment % the Arms Erport Con- 
trol Act. 

Reward. 

Reports. 

Technical correction. 

. 1330. Definitions. 

Sec. 1331. Effective date. 


SUBTITLE C—INTERNATIONAL ATOMIC ENERGY 
AGENCY 


Bilateral and multilateral initiatives. 

IAEA internal reforms. 

Reporting requirement. 

Definitions. 
TITLE XIV—CROATIA 

Sec. 1401. Findings. 

. 1402. Policy towards Croatia. 

TITLE XV—UNITED STATES PARTICIPA- 
TION IN UNITED NATIONS PEACEKEEP- 
ING OPERATIONS 


Sec. 1501. Cost assessment report regarding any 
United States participation in ac- 
tion under Article 42 of the United 
Nations Charter 

Sec. 1502. Congressional notification regarding 
any United States implementation 
of Article 43 of the United Nations 
Charter. 

Sec. 1503. Report on United Nations peacekeep- 
ing activities. 

Sec. 1504. United States participation in United 
Nations peacekeeping operations. 

TITLE I—DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
PART A—AUTHORIZATION OF 
APPROPRIATIONS 

БЕС. 101. ADMINISTRATION OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—The following amounts are 
authorized to be appropriated for the Depart- 
ment of State under “Administration of Foreign 
Affairs” to carry out the authorities, functions, 
duties, and responsibilities in the conduct of the 
foreign affairs of the United States and for 
other purposes authorized by law, including the 
diplomatic security program: 

(1) DIPLOMATIC AND CONSULAR PROGRAMS.— 
For “Diplomatic and Consular Programs", of 
the Department of State $1,658,184,000 for the 
fiscal year 1994 and $1,658,184,000 for the fiscal 
year 1995. 

(2) SALARIES AND EXPENSES.—For ‘Salaries 
апа Expenses, of the Department of State 
$455,816,000 for the fiscal year 1994 and 
$455,816,000 for the fiscal year 1995. 

(3) ACQUISITION AND MAINTENANCE OF BUILD- 
INGS ABROAD.—For Acquisition апа Mainte- 
nance of Buildings Abroad“, $294,850,000 for the 
fiscal year 1994 and $294,850,000 for the fiscal 
year 1995, 

(4) BUYING POWER MAINTENANCE FUND.—For 
Buying Power Maintenance Fund“, $4,000,000 
for the fiscal year 1994 and $4,000,000 for the fis- 
cal year 1995. 

(5) REPRESENTATION ALLOWANCES.—For “Вер- 
resentation Allowances”, $4,881,000 for the fis- 
cal year 1994 and $4,881,000 for the fiscal year 
1995. 

(6) EMERGENCIES IN THE DIPLOMATIC AND CON- 
SULAR SERVICE.—For “Emergencies іп the Diplo- 
matic and Consular Service”, $8,000,000 for the 
fiscal 1994 and $8,000,000 for the fiscal year 1995. 

(7) OFFICE OF THE INSPECTOR GENERAL.—For 
“Office of the Inspector General", $24,055,000 
for the fiscal year 1994 and $24,055,000 for the 
fiscal year 1995. 

(8) PAYMENT TO THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE IN 
TAIWAN.—For Payment to the American Insti- 
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tute in Taiwan", $15,484,000 for the fiscal year 
1994 and $15,484,000 for the fiscal year 1995. 

(9) PROTECTION OF FOREIGN MISSIONS AND OF- 
FICIALS.—For “Protection of Foreign Missions 
and Officials’, $10,814,000 for the fiscal year 
1994 and $10,814,000 for the fiscal year 1995. 

(10) REPATRIATION LOANS.—For Repatriation 
Loans“, $817,000 for the fiscal year 1994 and 
$817,000 for the fiscal year 1995, for administra- 
tive expenses. 

(b) LIMITATIONS.—(1) Of the amounts author- 
ized to be appropriated for “Diplomatic and 
Consular Programs under subsection (a)(1)— 

(A) $10,000,000 is authorized to be appro- 
priated for each of the fiscal years 1994 and 1995 
for grants, contracts, and other activities to con- 
duct research and promote international co- 
operation on environmental and other scientific 
issues; and 

(B) $500,000 is authorized to be appropriated 
for each of the fiscal years 1994 and 1995 to 
carry out the activities of the Office of Cam- 
bodian Genocide Investigations established 
under section 603 of this Act. 

(2) Of the amounts authorized to be appro- 
priated for “Salaries and Expenses under sub- 
section (a)(2), $300,000 is authorized to be appro- 
priated for the fiscal year 1994 and $300,000 for 
the fiscal year 1995 for the Foreign Language 
Translator and Interpreter Career Service Pro- 
gram established by section 157. 

(3) Of the amounts authorized to be appro- 
priated for Salaries and Expenses under sub- 
section (а)(2), $950,000 is authorized to be appro- 
priated for each of the fiscal years 1994 and 1995 
to carry out the activities of the Commission on 
Protecting and Reducing Government Secrecy 
established under title IV of this Act. 

(4) Of the amounts authorized to be appro- 
priated for ‘‘Salaries and Expenses under sub- 
section (a)(2), $300,000 for each of the fiscal 
years 1994 and 1995 is authorized to be available 
for the recruitment by the Department of State 
of Hispanic American students from United 
States institutions of higher education (as de- 
fined in section 1201(a) of the Higher Education 
Act of 1965) with a high percentage enrollment 
of Hispanic Americans for the purpose of train- 
ing such individuals for careers in the Foreign 
Service and international affairs. 

SEC, 102. INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS, PRO- 
GRAMS, AND CONFERENCES. 

(a) ASSESSED CONTRIBUTIONS ТО INTER- 
NATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS.—There are author- 
ized to be appropriated for “Contributions to 
International Organizations’, $865,885,000 for 
the fiscal year 1994 and $1,000,053,000 for the fis- 
cal year 1995 for the Department of State to 
carry out the authorities, functions, duties, and 
responsibilities in the conduct of the foreign af- 
fairs of the United States with respect to inter- 
national organizations and to carry out other 
authorities in law consistent with such pur- 
poses. 

(b) WITHHOLDING OF FUNDS.—Notwithstand- 
ing any other provision of law, the funds au- 
thorized to be appropriated for ‘‘Contributions 
for International Organizations” shall be re- 
duced in the amount of $118,875,000 for each fis- 
cal years 1994 and 1995, and for each year there- 
after, unless the President has certified to the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives and to 
the President of the Senate that no United Na- 
tions agency or United Nations-affiliated agen- 
cy grants any official status, accreditation, or 
recognition to any organization which promotes, 
condones, or seeks the legalization of 
pedophilia, or which includes as a subsidiary or 
member any such organization. 


(c) CONTRIBUTIONS FOR INTERNATIONAL 


PEACEKEEPING АСТІУІТІЕ8.--Тһете ате author- 
ized to be appropriated for Contributions for 
International 

$422,744,000 for 


Peacekeeping Activities“, 
the fiscal year 1994 and 
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$487,472,000 for the fiscal year 1995 for the De- 

partment of State to carry out the authorities, 

functions, duties, and responsibilities in the 
conduct of the foreign affairs of the United 

States with respect to international peacekeep- 

ing activities and to carry out other authorities 

in law consistent with such purposes. 

(d) INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCES AND CONTIN- 
GENCIES.—There are authorized to be appro- 
priated for “International Conferences and 
Contingencies", $6,600,000 for the fiscal year 
1994 and $6,600,000 for the fiscal year 1995 for 
the Department of State to carry out the au- 
thorities, functions, duties, and responsibilities 
in the conduct of the foreign affairs of the Unit- 
ed States with respect to international con- 
ferences and contingencies and to carry out 
other authorities in law consistent with such 
purposes. 

(e) FOREIGN CURRENCY EXCHANGE RATES.—In 
addition to amounts otherwise authorized to be 
appropriated by subsections (a) and (b) of this 
section, there are authorized to be appropriated 
such sums as may be necessary for each of the 
fiscal years 1994 and 1995 to offset adverse fluc- 
tuations in foreign currency exchange rates. 
Amounts appropriated under this subsection 
shall be available for obligation and expenditure 
only to the ertent that the Director of the Office 
of Management and Budget determines and cer- 
tifies to Congress that such amounts are nec- 
essary due to such fluctuations. 

SEC. 103. INTERNATIONAL COMMISSIONS. 

The following amounts are authorized to be 
appropriated under International Commis- 
sions” for the Department of State to carry out 
the authorities, functions, duties, and respon- 
sibilities in the conduct of the foreign affairs of 
the United States and for other purposes au- 
thorized by law: 

(1) INTERNATIONAL BOUNDARY AND WATER 
COMMISSION, UNITED STATES AND MEXICO.—For 
“International Boundary and Water Commis- 
sion, United States and Merico 

(A) for “Salaries and Expenses $11,330,000 
for the fiscal year 1994 and $11,300,000 for the 
fiscal year 1995; and 

(В) for “Construction” $14,790,000 for the fis- 
cal year 1994 and $17,790,000 for the fiscal year 
1995. 

(2) INTERNATIONAL BOUNDARY COMMISSION, 
UNITED STATES AND CANADA.—For Inter- 
national Boundary Commission, United States 
and Canada", $760,000 for the fiscal year 1994 
and $760,000 for the fiscal year 1995. 

(3) INTERNATIONAL JOINT COMMISSION.—For 
International Joint Commission“, $3,643,000 for 
the fiscal year 1994 and $3,643,000 for the fiscal 
year 1995. 

(4) INTERNATIONAL FISHERIES COMMISSIONS,— 
For International Fisheries Commissions“. 
$16,200,000 for the fiscal year 1994 and 
$14,200,000 for the fiscal year 1995. 

SEC. 104. MIGRATION AND REFUGEE ASSISTANCE. 
(a) AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS.— 
(1)(A) There are authorized to be appropriated 

for Migration and Refugee Assistance" for аи- 

thorized activities, $585,688,000 for the fiscal 
year 1994 and $585,688,000 for the fiscal year 

1995. 

(B) Of the amounts authorized to be appro- 
priated under subparagraph (A), $1,500,000 is 
authorized to be appropriated for each of the 
fiscal years 1994 and 1995 for humanitarian as- 
sistance, including, but not limited to, food, 
medicine, clothing, medical апа vocational 
training to Burmese, including persons still 
within Burma, displaced as a result of civil con- 
flict. 

(2) There are authorized to be appropriated 
$80,000,000 for the fiscal year 1994 and 
$80,000,000 for the fiscal year 1995 for assistance 
for refugees resettling in Israel. 
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(b) AVAILABILITY OF FUNDS.—Funds appro- 
priated pursuant to subsection (a) are author- 
ized to be available until erpended. 

SEC. 105. OTHER PROGRAMS. 

The following amounts are authorized to be 
appropriated for the Department of State to 
carry out the authorities, functions, duties, and 
responsibilities in the conduct of the foreign af- 
fairs of the United States and for other purposes 
authorized by law: 

(1) UNITED STATES BILATERAL SCIENCE AND 
TECHNOLOGY AGREEMENTS.—For “United States 
Bilateral Science and Technology Agreements“, 
$4,500,000 for the fiscal year 1994 and $4,500,000 
for the fiscal year 1995. 

(2) ASIA FOUNDATION.—For “Asia Founda- 
tion“, $18,693,000 for the fiscal year 1994 and 
$18,693,000 for the fiscal year 1995. 

PART B—AUTHORITIES AND ACTIVITIES 
SEC. 111. AUTHORIZED STRENGTH OF THE FOR- 

EIGN SERVICE. 

(a) END FISCAL YEAR 1994 LEVELS.—The num- 
ber of members of the Foreign Service authorized 
to be employed as of September 30, 1994— 

(1) for the Department of State, shall not ет- 
ceed 9,100, of whom not more than 820 shall be 
members of the Senior Foreign Service; and 

(2) for the United States Information Agency, 
shall not erceed 1,200, of whom not more than 
175 shall be members of the Senior Foreign Serv- 
ice. 

(b) END FISCAL YEAR 1995 LEVELS.—The num- 
ber of members of the Foreign Service authorized 
to be employed as of September 30, 1995— 

(1) for the Department of State, shall not ет- 
ceed 9,100, of whom not more than 770 shall be 
members of the Senior Foreign Service; and 

(2) for the United States Information Agency, 
not to exceed 1,200, of whom not more than 165 
shall be members of the Senior Foreign Service. 

(c) DEFINITION.—For the purposes of this sec- 
tion, the term “members of the Foreign Service” 
is used within the meaning of such term under 
section 103 of the Foreign Service Act of 1980 (22 
U.S.C 3903), except that such term does not in- 
clude— 

(1) members of the Service under paragraphs 
(6) and (7) of such section; 

(2) members of the Service serving under tem- 
porary resident appointments abroad; 

(3) members of the Service employed on less 
than a full-time basis; 

(4) members of the Service subject to involun- 
tary separation in cases in which such separa- 
tion has been suspended pursuant to section 
1106(8) of the Foreign Service Act of 1980; and 

(5) members of the Service serving under non- 
career limited appointments. 

(d) WAIVER AUTHORITY.—(1) Subject to para- 
graph (2), the Secretary of State and the Direc- 
tor of the United States Information Agency 
may waive any limitation under subsection (a) 
or (b) which applies to the Department of State 
or the United States Information Agency, as the 
case may be, to the ertent that such waiver is 
necessary to carry on the foreign affairs func- 
tions of the United States. 

(2) Not less than 15 days before any agency 
head implements a waiver under paragraph (1), 
such agency head shall notify the Chairman of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations of the Sen- 
ate and the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives. Such notice shall include an explanation 
of the circumstances and necessity for such 
waiver. 

БЕС. 112. TRANSFERS AND REPROGRAMMINGS. 

(a) AMENDMENTS TO THE STATE DEPARTMENT 
BASIC AUTHORITIES ACT OF 1956.—Section 24 of 
the State Department Basic Authorities Act of 
1956 (22 U.S.C. 2696) is amended— 

(1) in subsection (b)(7), by striking subpara- 
graph (E); 

(2) in subsection (d)(1)— 
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(A) by striking “the second" and inserting 
“either”; and 

(В) by striking suck second" and inserting 
“such”: 

(3) in subsection (d)(2) by amending the first 
sentence to read as follows: ‘‘Amounts appro- 
priated for the ‘Diplomatic and Consular Pro- 
grams’ account may not erceed by more than 5 
percent the amount specifically authorized to be 
appropriated for such account for a fiscal 
уеат."; and 

(4) by striking subsection (d)(4). 

(b) DIPLOMATIC CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM.— 
Section 401 of the Omnibus Diplomatic Security 
and Antiterrorism Act of 1986 (22 U.S.C. 4851) is 
amended by striking subsections (c) and (h)(3). 

(c) REPROGRAMMING.—Section 34 of the State 
Department Basic Authorities Act of 1956 (22 
U.S.C. 2706) is amended in subsection (a)(7) by 
striking “8500,000” and inserting “81,000,000”. 
БЕС. 113. CHILD CARE FACILITIES AT CERTAIN 

POSTS ABROAD, 


Section 31 of the State Department Basic Au- 
thorities Act of 1956 (22 U.S.C. 2703) is amended 
in subsection (e) by striking For the fiscal 
years 1992 and 1993, the and inserting “Тһе”. 
SEC. 114. EXPENSES RELATING TO CERTAIN 

INTERNATIONAL CLAIMS AND PRO- 
CEEDINGS, 

Section 38 of the State Department Basic Au- 
thorities Act of 1956 (22 U.S.C. 2710) is amended 
by adding at the end the following new sub- 
sections: 

“(с) PROCUREMENT OF SERVICES—The Sec- 
retary of State may use competitive procedures 
or procedures other than competitive procedures 
to procure the services of erperts for use in pre- 
paring or prosecuting a proceeding before an 
international tribunal or a claim by or against 
a foreign government or other foreign entity, 
whether or not the expert is expected to testify, 
or to procure other support services for such 
proceedings or claims. The Secretary need not 
provide any written justification for the use of 
procedures other than competitive procedures 
when procuring such services under this sub- 
section and need not furnish for publication in 
the Commerce Business Daily or otherwise any 
notice of solicitation or synopsis with respect to 
such procurement. 

“(4) INTERNATIONAL LITIGATION FUND.— 

I ESTABLISHMENT.—In order to provide the 
Department of State with a dependable, flexible, 
and adequate source of funding for the erpenses 
of the Department related to preparing or pros- 
ecuting a proceeding before an international tri- 
bunal, or a claim by or against a foreign govern- 
ment or other foreign entity, there is established 
an International Litigation Fund (hereafter in 
this subsection referred to as the “ILF"'). The 
ILF may be available without fiscal year limita- 
tion. Funds otherwise available to the Depart- 
ment for the purposes of this paragraph may be 
credited to the ILF. 

“(2) REPROGRAMMING PROCEDURES.—Funds 
credited to the ILF shall be treated as a re- 
programming of funds under section 34 and 
shall not be available for obligation or erpendi- 
ture except in compliance with the procedures 
applicable to such reprogrammings. This para- 
graph shall not apply to the transfer of funds 
under paragraph (3). 

“(3) TRANSFERS OF FUNDS.—Funds received by 
the Department of State from another agency of 
the United States Government or pursuant to 
the Department of State Appropriations Act of 
1937 (49 Stat. 1321, 22 U.S.C. 2661) to meet costs 
of preparing or prosecuting a proceeding before 
an international tribunal, or a claim by or 
against a foreign government or other foreign 
entity, shall be credited to the ILF. 

(4) USE OF FUNDS.—Funds deposited in the 
ILF shall be available only for the purposes of 
paragraph (1).”. 
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SEC. 115. PROHIBITION ON DISCRIMINATORY 
CONTRACTS. 


(a) PROHIBITION.— 

(1) Except for real estate leases and as pro- 
vided in subsection (b), the Department of State 
may not enter into any contract that erpends 
funds appropriated to the Department of State 
for an amount in excess of the small purchase 
threshold (as defined in section 4(11) of the Of- 
fice of Federal Procurement Policy Act (41 
U.S.C. 403(11))— 

(A) with a foreign person that complies with 
the Arab League boycott of Israel, or 

(B) with any foreign or United States person 
that discriminates in the award of subcontracts 
on the basis of religion. 

(2) For purposes of this section— 

(A) а foreign person complies with the boycott 
of Israel by Arab League countries when that 
foreign person takes or knowingly agrees to take 
any action, with respect to the boycott of Israel 
by Arab League countries, which section 8(a) of 
the Export Administration Act of 1979 (50 U.S.C. 
App. 2407(a)) prohibits a United States person 
from taking, except that for purposes of this 
paragraph, the term United States person as 
used in subparagraphs (B) and (C) of section 
8(а)(1) of such Act shall be deemed to mean 
“ретзоп”; and 

(В) the term ſoreign person means any per- 
son other than a United States person as de- 
fined in section 16(2) of the Export Administra- 
tion Act of 1979 (50 U.S.C. App. 2415). 

(3) For purposes of paragraph (1), a foreign 
person shall be deemed not to comply with the 
boycott of Israel by Arab League countries if 
that person, or the Secretary of State or his des- 
ignee on the basis of available information, cer- 
tifies that the person violates or otherwise does 
not comply with the boycott of Israel by Arab 
League countries by taking any actions prohib- 
ited by section 8(а) of the Export Administration 
Act of 1979 (50 U.S.C. App. 2407(a)). Certifi- 
cation by the Secretary of State or his designee 
may occur only 30 days after notice has been 
given to the Congress that this certification pro- 
cedure will be utilized at a specific overseas mis- 
sion. 

(b) WAIVER BY SECRETARY OF STATE.—The 
Secretary of State may waive the requirements 
of this section on a country-by-country basis for 
a period not to exceed one year upon certifi- 
cation to the Congress by the Secretary that 
such waiver is in the national interest and is 
necessary to carry on diplomatic functions of 
the United States. Each such certification shall 
include a detailed justification for the waiver 
with respect to each such country. 

(с) RESPONSES TO CONTRACT SOLICITATIONS,— 
(1) Except as provided in paragraph (2) of this 
subsection, the Secretary of State shall ensure 
that any response to a solicitation for a bid or 
а request for a proposal, with respect to a con- 
tract covered by subsection (a), includes the fol- 
lowing clause, in substantially the following 
form: 

“ARAB LEAGUE BOYCOTT OF ISRAEL 

“(а) DEFINITIONS.—As used in this clause 

“(1) the term ‘foreign person’ means any per- 
son other than a United States person as de- 
fined in paragraph (2); and 

“(2) the term ‘United States person means 
any United States resident or national (other 
than an individual resident outside the United 
States and employed by other than a United 
States person), any domestic concern (including 
any permanent domestic establishment of any 
foreign concern), and any foreign subsidiary or 
affiliate (including any permanent foreign es- 
tablishment) of any domestic concern which is 
controlled in fact by such domestic concern, as 
determined under regulations of the President. 

h CERTIFICATION.—By submitting this offer, 
the Offeror certifies that it is not— 
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“(1) taking or knowingly agreeing to take any 
action, with respect to the boycott of Israel by 
Arab League countries, which section 8(a) of the 
Етроті Administration Act of 1979 (50 U.S.C. 
App. 2407(a)) prohibits a United States person 
from taking; or 

"(2) discriminating in the award of sub- 
contracts оп the basis of religion. 

(2) An Offeror would not be required to in- 
clude the certification required by paragraph 
(1), if the Offeror is deemed not to comply with 
the Arab League boycott of Israel by the Sec- 
retary of State or a designee on the basis of 
available information. Certification by the Sec- 
retary of State or a designee may occur only 30 
days after notice has been given to the Congress 
that this certification procedure will be utilized 
at a specific overseas mission. 

(3) The Secretary of State shall ensure that all 
State Department contract solicitations include 
a detailed erplanation of the requirements of 
section 8(а) of the Export Administration Act of 
1979 (50 U.S.C. App. 2407(а)). 

(d) REVIEW AND TERMINATION.—(1) Тһе De- 
partment of State shall conduct reviews of the 
certifications submitted pursuant to this section 
for the purpose of assessing the accuracy of the 
certifications. 

(2) Upon complaint of any foreign or United 
States person of a violation of the certification 
as required by this section, filed with the Sec- 
retary of State, the Department of State shall 
investigate such complaint, and if such com- 
plaint is found to be correct and a violation of 
the certification has been found, all contracts 
with such violator shall be terminated for de- 
fault as soon as practicable, and, for a period of 
two years thereafter, the State Department shall 
not enter into any contracts with such a viola- 
tor. 

SEC, 116. EMERGENCIES IN THE DIPLOMATIC AND 
CONSULAR SERVICE. 

Section 4(c) of the State Department Basic 
Authorities Act of 1956 (22 U.S.C. 2671(c)) is 
amended by striking “апа the Foreign Service“ 
and by striking “ап annual confidential” and 
inserting “а periodic”. 

SEC. 117. CONSULAR AUTHORITIES. 

(a) PERSONS AUTHORIZED TO ISSUE PASSPORTS 
ABROAD.—The Act entitled An Act to regulate 
the issue and validity of passports, and for 
other purposes”, approved July 3, 1926 (44 Stat. 
887, 22 U.S.C. 211a), is amended by striking by 
diplomatic representatives of the United States, 
and by such consul generals, consuls, or vice 
consuls when in charge, and inserting “by dip- 
lomatic and consular officers of the United 
States, and by other employees of the Depart- 
ment of State who are citizens of the United 
States. 

(b) NOTARIAL AUTHORITY.—Section 7 of the 
Act entitled An Act to provide for the reorga- 
nization of the consular service of the United 
States“, approved April 5, 1906 (34 Stat. 100; 22 
U.S.C. 4221), is amended by adding at the end 
the following new sentence: Pursuant to such 
regulations as the Secretary of State may pre- 
scribe, the Secretary may designate any other 
employee of the Department of State who is a 
citizen of the United States to perform any no- 
tarial function authorized to be performed by a 
consular officer of the United States under this 
Act. 

SEC. 118. VISAS. 

(a) SURCHARGE FOR PROCESSING CERTAIN 
VisaS.—(1) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, the Secretary of State is authorized to 
charge a fee or surcharge for processing ma- 
chine readable nonimmigrant visas and machine 
readable combined border crossing identification 
cards and nonimmigrant visas. 

(2) Fees collected under the authority of sub- 
section (a) shall be deposited in the general 
fund of the Treasury and available to the De- 
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partment of State, subject to amounts provided 
in advance in appropriations Acts, to recover 
the costs of providing consular services, which 
shall include the payment of any fees for access 
to the criminal history records of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation for processing visa ap- 
plications and making immigration eligibility 
determinations. Such fees shall remain available 
for obligation until erpended. 

(3) For fiscal years 1994 and 1995, fees depos- 
ited under the authority of paragraph (2) may 
not exceed a total of $107,500,000. 

(4) The provisions of the Act of August 18, 
1856 (Revised Statutes 1726-28; 22 U.S.C. 2212- 
14), concerning accounting for consular fees 
shall not apply to fees collected under this sub- 
section. 

(5) No fee or surcharge authorized under sub- 
section (a)(1) may be charged to a national of a 
country that is a signatory to the North Amer- 
ican Free Trade Agreement. 

(b) AUTOMATED VISA LOOKOUT SYSTEM.—Not 
later than 24 months after the date of the enact- 
ment of this Act, the Secretary of State shall im- 
plement an upgrade of all overseas visa lookout 
operations to computerized systems with auto- 
mated multiple-name search capabilities. 

(с) PROCESSING OF VISAS FOR ADMISSION ТО 
THE UNITED STATES.—(1)(A) Beginning 24 
months after the date of the enactment of this 
Act, whenever a United States consular officer 
issues a visa for admission to the United States, 
that official shall certify, in writing, that a 
check of the Automated Visa Lookout System, or 
any other system or list which maintains infor- 
mation about the ercludability of aliens under 
the Immigration and Nationality Act, has been 
made and that there is no basis under such sys- 
tem for the exclusion of such alien. 

(B) If, at the time an alien applies for an im- 
migrant or nonimmigrant visa, the alien's name 
is included in the Department of State's visa 
lookout system and the consular officer to whom 
the application is made fails to follow the proce- 
dures in processing the application required by 
the inclusion of the alien's name in such system, 
the consular officer's failure shall be made a 
matter of record and shall be considered as a se- 
rious negative factor in the officer's annual per- 
formance evaluation. 

(2) If an alien to whom a visa was issued as 
a result of a failure described in paragraph 
(1)(B) is admitted to the United States and there 
is thereafter probable cause to believe that the 
alien was a participant in a terrorist act caus- 
ing serious loss of life or property in the United 
States, the Secretary of State shall convene an 
Accountability Review Board under the author- 
ity of title ІП of the Omnibus Diplomatic Secu- 
rity and Antiterrorism Act of 1986. 

SEC. 119. ROLE OF THE FOREIGN SERVICE INSTI- 
TUTE. 


Chapter 7 of the Foreign Service Act of 1980 is 
amended— 

(1) in the chapter title, by striking Foreign 
Service Institute,; 

(2) in section 701 (22 U.S.C. 4021)— 

(A) by striking the section title and inserting 
“Institution for Training.“; 

(B) in subsection 701(a)— 

(i) by striking “the Foreign Service Institute 
(hereinafter in this chapter referred to as the 
Institute)“ and inserting an institution or 
center for training (hereinafter in this chapter 
referred to as the institution), and 

(ii) by striking “Institute” and inserting in- 
stitution”; 

(C) by adding at the end the following new 
subsection: 

“(а)1) The Secretary of State is authorized to 
provide for special professional foreign affairs 
training and instruction of employees of foreign 
governments through the institution. 

“(2) Training and instruction under para- 
graph (1) shall be on a reimbursable or advance- 
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of-funds basis. Such reimbursements or ad- 
vances to the Department of State may be pro- 
vided by an agency of the United States Govern- 
ment or by a foreign government and shall be 
credited to the currently available applicable 
appropriation account. 

) Training should be made available in the 
first instance to officials from newly emerging 
democratic nations, and then to other nations 
as deemed to be in the national interest of the 
United States. 

“(4) The authorities of section 704 shall apply 
to training and instruction provided under this 
section.: 

(3) іп subsection 701(b) and sections 702, 704, 
705, and 707, by striking Foreign Service Insti- 
іше” and “Institute” wherever they appear 
and inserting institution“. 

SEC. 120. REPORT ON CONSOLIDATION OF ADMIN- 
ISTRATIVE OPERATIONS. 

Not later than 180 days after the date of the 
enactment of this Act, the Secretary of State, 
jointly with the Director of the United States 
Information Agency and the Administrator of 
the Agency for International Development, shall 
submit to the Chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations of the Senate and to the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives a report 
concerning the feasibility of consolidating do- 
mestic administrative operations for the Depart- 
ment of State, the United States Information 
Agency, and the Agency for International De- 
velopment. Such report shall include specific 
recommendations for implementation of such 
consolidation. 

SEC. 121. LOCAL GUARD CONTRACTS ABROAD. 

Section 136(c) of the Foreign Relations Au- 
thorization Act, Fiscal Years 1990 and 1991 
(Public Law 101-246) is amended— 

(1) in paragraph (2), by striking due to their 
distance from the post"; 

(2) by redesignating paragraphs (2) and (3) as 
paragraphs (7) and (8), respectively; and 

(3) by inserting after paragraph (1) the follow- 
ing: 

“(2) absent compelling reasons, award such 
contracts through the competitive process; 

) in evaluating and scoring proposals for 
such contracts, award not less than 60 percent 
of the total points on the basis of technical fac- 
tors and subfactors; 

“(4) allow all solicitations to be bid in United 
States dollars; 

“(5) ensure that contracts awarded to United 
States firms are paid in United States dollars; 
and 

“(6) ensure that United States diplomatic and 
consular posts assist United States firms in ob- 
taining local licenses and permits. 

SEC. 122, ANNUAL COUNTRY REPORTS ON TER- 
RORISM. 


Section 140 of the Foreign Relations Author- 
ization Act, Fiscal Years 1988 and 1989 (22 
U.S.C. 2656f) is amended in subsection (b)(2)— 

(1) by striking “ала” at the end of subpara- 
graph (C); 

(2) by striking the period at the end of sub- 
paragraph (D) and inserting “; апа”; and 

(3) by adding at the end the following new 
subparagraph: 

“(Е) efforts by the United States to eliminate 
international financial support provided to 
those groups directly or provided in support of 
their activities. 

SEC. 123. REWARDS FOR INFORMATION REGARD- 
ING ACTS OF INTERNATIONAL TER- 
RORISM WITHIN THE UNITED 
STATES. 

Section 36 of the State Department Basic Au- 
thorities Act of 1956 (22 U.S.C. 2708) is amend- 
ed— 

(1) in subsection (b)(1)(A), by striking and is 
primarily outside the territorial jurisdiction of 
the United States”; and 
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(2) in subsection (i) 

(A) by striking and at the end of paragraph 
(1); 

(В) by striking the period at the end of para- 
graph (2) and inserting “; апа”; and 

(C) by adding at the end the following new 
paragraph: 

“(3) the term ‘international terrorism’ means 
activities that— 

“(А) involve violent acts or acts dangerous to 
human life that are a violation of the criminal 
laws of the United States or of any State, or 
that would be a criminal violation if committed 
within the jurisdiction of the United States or 
any State; 

“(В) appear to be intended— 

i) to intimidate or coerce a civilian popu- 
lation; 

it) to influence the policy of a government 
by intimidation or coercion; or 

iii) to effect the conduct of a government by 
assassination or kidnapping; and 

“(С) occur totally outside the United States, 
or transcend national boundaries in terms of the 
means by which they are accomplished, the per- 
sons they appear intended to coerce or intimi- 
date, or the locale in which their perpetrators 
operate or seek asylum."’. 

SEC, 124. PROPERTY AGREEMENTS. 

Whenever the Department of State enters into 
lease-purchase agreements involving property in 
foreign countries pursuant to section I of the 
Foreign Service Buildings Act (22 U.S.C. 292), 
the Department shall account for such trans- 
actions in accordance with fiscal year obliga- 
tions. 

SEC, 125. CAPITAL INVESTMENT FUND. 

(a) ESTABLISHMENT.—There is established 
within the Department of State a Capital In- 
vestment Fund to provide for the procurement of 
information technology and other related cap- 
ital investments for the Department of State and 
to ensure the efficient management, coordina- 
tion, operation, and utilization of such re- 
sources. 

(b) FUNDING.—Funds otherwise available for 
the purposes of subsection (a) may be deposited 
in such Fund. 

(c) AVAILABILITY.—Amounts deposited into 
the Fund are authorized to remain available 
until erpended. 

(d) EXPENDITURES FROM THE FUND.—Amounts 
deposited in the Fund shall be available for ex- 
penditure to procure capital equipment and in- 
formation technology. 

(e) REPROGRAMMING PROCEDURES.—Funds 
credited to the Capital Investment Fund shall be 
treated as a reprogramming of funds under sec- 
tion 34 of the State Department Basic Authori- 
ties Act of 1956 (22 U.S.C. 2710) and shall not be 
available for obligation or erpenditure ercept in 
compliance with the procedures applicable to 
such reprogrammings. 

SEC, 126. TECHNICAL AMENDMENT. 

Section 2 of the State Department Basic Au- 
thorities Act of 1956 is amended by striking ( 
pay" and inserting “(т) рау". 

PART C—DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
ORGANIZATION 
SEC. 131. UNDER SECRETARY AND ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY POSITIONS. 

(a) NUMBERS OF UNDER SECRETARIES AND AS- 
SISTANT SECRETARIES.—Section 1 of the Act of 
May 26, 1949, as amended (22 U.S.C. 2652), is 
further amended by striking everything after 
“Deputy Secretary of State” and inserting in 
lieu thereof and not more than 5 Under Sec- 
retaries of State and not more than 20 Assistant 
Secretaries of State. 

(b) OTHER SENIOR OFFICIALS.—In addition to 
such other officials of the Department of State 
who are authorized to be compensated at level 
IV of the Executive Schedule of section 5315 of 
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title 5, United States Code, not more than 4 
other officers of the Department of State are au- 
thorized to be compensated at such level, and 
shall be appointed by the President, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate. 

(с) CONFORMING AMENDMENTS._{1) Section 
9(а) of the Department of State Appropriations 
Authorization Act of 1973 (22 U.S.C. 2655a) is 
amended— 

(A) by striking “Іп addition to the positions 
provided under the first section of the Act of 
May 26, 1949, as amended (22 U.S.C. 2652), 
there" and inserting in lieu thereof There“; 
and 

(B) by inserting before the period at the end 
of the subsection ‘‘and for such other related 
duties as the Secretary may from time to time 
designate’’. 

(2) Section 122(a) of the Foreign Relations Au- 
thorization Act, Fiscal Years 1992 and 1993 (22 
U.S.C. 26525) is amended by striking “, which is 
in addition to the positions provided under the 
first section of the Act of May 26, 1949 (22 
U.S.C. 2652)". 

(3) Section 5314 of title 5, United States Code, 
is amended by striking: 

“Under Secretary of State for Political Affairs 
and Under Secretary of State for Economic and 
Agricultural Affairs and an Under Secretary of 
State for Coordinating Security Assistance Pro- 
grams and Under Secretary of State for Man- 
agement. 

“Counselor of the Department of State. 
and inserting in lieu thereof: 

“Under Secretaries of State (5).”. 

(4) Section 5315 of title 5, United States Code, 
is amended by striking: 

“Assistant Secretary for Oceans and Inter- 
national Environmental and Scientific Affairs, 
Department of State. 

“Assistant Secretary for International Narcot- 
ics Matters, Department of State. 

“Assistant Secretary for South Asian Affairs, 
Department of State. 

“Legal Adviser of the Department of State. 
and 

“Chief of Protocol, Department of State. 

(5) Section 5315 of title 5, United States Code, 
as amended, is further amended by striking: 

Assistant Secretaries of State (15)" 
and inserting in lieu thereof: 

“Assistant Secretaries of State (20) and 4 
other officers of the Department of State ap- 
pointed by the President, by and with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Senate. 

(d) OFFICE OF COUNSELOR; LEGAL ADVISER.— 
(1) The Act entitled “An Act to create the Office 
of Counselor of the United States” (May 18, 
1937; Public Law 75-91; 22 U.S.C. 2655) is re- 
pealed. 

(2) Section 30 of the Act entitled “Ап Act for 
the reorganization and improvement of the For- 
eign Service of the United States and for other 
purposes” (May 24, 1924; Public Law 68-135; 22 
U.S.C. 2654) is repealed. 

(е) ASSUMPTION OF DuUTIES.—The individual 
holding the Office of Counselor on the date of 
enactment of this Act shall assume the duties of 
an Under Secretary of State for Global Affairs 
and shall not be required to be reappointed by 
reason of the enactment of this section. 

SEC. 132. REDESIGNATION OF POSITION AS AS- 
SISTANT SECRETARY FOR DEMOC- 
RACY, HUMAN RIGHTS, AND LABOR. 

(a) REDESIGNATION OF POSITION.—The For- 
eign Assistance Act of 1961 is amended— 

(1) in section 116(c) (22 U.S.C. 2151n), by strik- 
ing Assistant Secretary for Human Rights and 
Humanitarian Affairs’’ and inserting Assistant 
Secretary of State for Democracy, Human 
Rights, and Labor"; 

(2) in sections 502B(b) (22 U.S.C. 2304(b)), 
502B(c)(1) (22 U.S.C. 2304(с)), and 505(g)(4)(A) 
(22 U.S.C. 2314(g)(4)(A)) by striking “Нитап 
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Rights and Humanitarian Affairs’’ each place it 
appears and inserting Democracy. Human 
Rights, and Labor: 

(3) in subsection 573(c) by striking Human 
Rights and Humanitarian Affairs" and insert- 
ing Democracy. Human Rights, and Labor”; 


and 

(4) in section 624(f) (22 U.S.C. 2384(f))— 

(A) by striking “Human Rights and Humani- 
tarian Affairs" each place it appears and insert- 
ing Democracy. Human Rights, and Labor”; 

(В) by striking ‘‘refugees, prisoners of шат,” 
each place it appears and inserting ‘‘prisoners 
of war"; and 

(C) in paragraph (1), by inserting before the 
period at the end of the first sentence “, and 
such other related duties as the Secretary may 
from time to time designate”. 

(b) CONFORMING AMENDMENT.—Section 5(d)(1) 
of the Arms Erport Control Act (22 U.S.C. 
2755(d)(1)) is amended by striking Assistant 
Secretary of State for Human Rights and Hu- 
manitarian Affairs” and inserting in lieu there- 
of Assistant Secretary of State for Democracy, 
Human Rights, and Labor 

(c) ASSUMPTION OF DUTIES.—The individual 
holding the office of Assistant Secretary of State 
for Human Rights and Humanitarian Affairs on 
the date of enactment of this Act shall assume 
the duties of Assistant Secretary of State for De- 
mocracy, Human Rights, and Labor and shall 
not be required to be reappointed by reason of 
the enactment of this section. 

SEC. 133. REDESIGNATION OF POSITION AS AS- 
SISTANT SECRETARY FOR NARCOT- 
AND CRIME. 


(a) REDESIGNATION OF OFFICE.—Section 115(a) 
of the Foreign Relations Authorization Act, Fis- 
cal Year 1979 (22 U.S.C. 2652a) is amended— 

(1) in the section heading, by striking ‘‘INTER- 
NATIONAL NARCOTICS MATTERS" and inserting in 
lieu thereof “NARCOTICS, TERRORISM, AND 
CRIME"; and 

(2) in the text 

(A) by striking, in addition to the positions 
provided under the first section of the Act of 
Мау 26, 1949 (22 U.S.C. 2652),”; 

(В) by striking "International Narcotics Mat- 
ters and inserting “Narcotics, Terrorism and 
Crime”; and 

(C) by inserting before the period at the end 
“and such other related duties as the Secretary 
may from time to time designate”. 

(b) ASSUMPTION OF DUTIES.—The individual 
holding the office of Assistant Secretary of State 
for International Narcotics Matters on the date 
of enactment of this Act shall assume the duties 
of Assistant Secretary of State for Narcotics, 
Terrorism, and Crime and shall not be required 
to be reappointed by reason of the enactment of 
this section. 

SEC. 134. ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES FOR NAR- 
COTICS, TERRORISM, AND CRIME. 

Section 482 of the Foreign Assistance Act of 
1961 (22 U.S.C. 2291a) is amended by adding the 
following new subsection: 

“(d) ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANCE.—(1) Except 
as provided in paragraph (2), personnel funded 
pursuant to this section are authorized to pro- 
vide administrative assistance to personnel as- 
signed to the bureau designated by the Sec- 
retary of State to replace the Bureau for Inter- 
national Narcotics Matters. 

“(2) Paragraph (1) shall not apply if to do so 
would result in a reduction in funds available 
for antinarcotics assistance to foreign coun- 
tries. 

SEC. 135. COORDINATOR FOR INTERNATIONAL 
COMMUNICATIONS AND INFORMA- 
TION POLICY. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Section 35 of the State De- 
partment Basic Authorities Act of 1956 (22 
U.S.C. 2707) is amended— 

(1) by striking subsection (a); and 
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(2) in subsection (b)— 

(A) by striking the tert above paragraph (1) 
and inserting the following: “Тһе Secretary of 
State shall be responsible for formulation, co- 
ordination, and oversight of foreign policy relat- 
ed to international communications and infor- 
mation policy. The Secretary of State shall—"’; 

(B) by striking paragraph (2); 

(C) by redesignating paragraph (1) as para- 
graph (2); 

(D) by inserting before redesignated para- 
graph (2) the following: 

“(1) exercise primary authority for the con- 
duct of foreign policy with respect to such tele- 
communications functions, including the deter- 
mination of United States positions and the con- 
duct of United States participation in negotia- 
tions with foreign governments and inter- 
national bodies. In exercising this responsibility, 
the Secretary shall coordinate with other agen- 
cies as appropriate, and, in particular, shall 
give full consideration to the authority vested 
by law or Executive order in the Federal Com- 
munications Commission, the Department of 
Commerce and the Office of the United States 
Trade Representative in this area: 

(E) in redesignated paragraph (2), by striking 
“with the bureaus and offices of the Depart- 
ment of State and”, and inserting before the 
semicolon “апа with the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission, as appropriate”; and 

(F) in paragraph (3), by striking the Senior 
Interagency Group on International Commu- 
nications and Information Policy” and inserting 
“any senior interagency policymaking group on 
international telecommunications and informa- 
tion policy and chair such interagency meetings 
as may be necessary to coordinate actions on 
pending issues: 

(b) RULE OF CONSTRUCTION.—Nothing in the 
amendments made by this section affects the na- 
ture or scope of the authority that is on the date 
of enactment of this Act vested by law от Етеси- 
tive order in the Department of Commerce, the 
Office of the United States Trade Representa- 
tive, the Federal Communications Commission, 
or any officer thereof. 

SEC. 136. REFUGEE AFFAIRS. 

(а) COORDINATION OF REFUGEE AFFAIRS.—Sec- 
tion 301 of the Refugee Act of 1980 (8 U.S.C. 
1525) is amended to read as follows: 

“SEC. 301. (a) The Secretary of State, together 
with the Secretary of Health and Human Serv- 
ices and the Attorney General, shall— 

“(1) develop overall United States refugee ad- 
mission and resettlement policy; 

“(2) coordinate all United States domestic and 
international refugee admission and resettle- 
ment programs in a manner that assures that 
policy objectives are met in a timely fashion; 

“(3) develop an effective and responsive liai- 
son between the Federal Government and vol- 
untary organizations, Governors and mayors, 
and others involved in refugee relief and reset- 
tlement work to reflect overall United States 
Government policy; and 

“(4) make recommendations to the President 
and to the Congress with respect to policies for, 
objectives of, and establishment of priorities for, 
Federal functions relating to refugee admission 
and resettlement in the United States. 

) In the conduct of the duties described in 
subsection (a), the Secretary of State, together 
with the Secretary of Health and Human Serv- 
ices and the Attorney General, shall consult reg- 
ularly with States, localities, and private non- 
profit voluntary agencies concerning the spon- 
sorship process and the intended distribution of 
refugees. 

“(с) The Secretary of State, together with the 
Secretary of Health and Human Services and 
the Attorney General, shall design an overall 
budget strategy to provide individual agencies 
with policy guidance on refugee matters in the 
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preparation of their budget requests, and to pro- 
vide the Office of Management and Budget with 
an overview of all refugee-related budget re- 
quests. 

(b) AMENDMENTS ТО THE REFUGEE АСТ OF 
1980.—Title ІП of the Refugee Act of 1980 is 
amended— 

(1) іп the title heading, by striking “UNITED 
STATES COORDINATOR FOR REFUGEE AF- 
FAIRS" and inserting “UNITED STATES CO- 
ORDINATION OF REFUGEE AFFAIRS"; and 

(2) in the heading of part A, by striking 
“UNITED STATES COORDINATOR FOR REFUGEE 
AFFAIRS" and inserting “UNITED STATES CO- 
ORDINATION OF REFUGEE AFFAIRS". 

(c) AMENDMENT TO THE MIGRATION AND REFU- 
GEE ASSISTANCE ACT.—Section 5 of the Migra- 
tion and Refugee Assistance Act (22 U.S.C. 2605) 
is amended by adding at the end the following 
new subsection: 

“(с) Personnel funded pursuant to this section 
are authorized to provide administrative assist- 
ance to personnel assigned to the bureau 
charged with carrying out this Act. 

(d) CONFORMING AMENDMENTS.—{1) Section 
411(5) of the Immigration and Nationality Act (8 
U.S.C. 1521(5)) is amended by striking “апа 
under the general policy guidance of the United 
States Coordinator for Refugee Affairs (herein- 
after in this chapter referred to as the ‘Coordi- 
паіот')' and inserting “іле Secretary of State“; 

(2) Section 412 of the Immigration and Nation- 
ality Act (8 U.S.C. 1522) is amended— 

(A) in subsection (a)(2)(A), by striking , to- 
gether with the Coordinator, and inserting “', 
together wiht the Secretary of State,; 

(В) in subsections (b)(3) and (b)(4), by striking 
“іп consultation with the Coordinator, ; and 

(С) in subsection (e)(7)(C), by striking “, in 
consultation with the United States Coordinator 
for Refugee Affairs,"’. 

(3) Section 413(a) of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act (8 U.S.C. 1523) is amended by strik- 
ing *', in consultation with the Coordinator. 

(е) TRANSFER OF DUTIES.—If there is an indi- 
vidual who has been confirmed by the Senate as 
Ambassador at Large for Population, Refugees 
and Migration on the date of enactment of this 
Act, that person shall assume on such date the 
duties of Assistant Secretary of State for Popu- 
lation, Refugees and Migration which were vest- 
ed in the Assistant Secretary before such date. 
Such individual shall not be required to be re- 
appointed by reason of the enactment of this 
section. 

SEC. 137. WOMEN’S HUMAN RIGHTS PROTECTION. 

(a) FINDINGS.—The Congress finds that— 

(1) issues of gender-based discrimination and 
violence against women have long been ignored 
or overlooked; and 

(2) abuses against women should have greater 
visibility in the policymaking formulation. 

(b) Poller. it is the sense of Congress that 
the Department of State should designate within 
the appropriate bureau a special assistant to the 
Assistant Secretary to assure that women's 
human rights issues are considered in the over- 
all development of international human rights 
policy. 

SEC. 138. REPEALS. 

ENVOY TO THE AFGHAN RESISTANCE.—Section 
306 of the Department of State Appropriations 
Act, 1989 (Public Law 100-459) is repealed. 

PART D—PERSONNEL 
SEC. 141. LABOR-MANAGEMENT RELATIONS. 

Section 1017(e) of the Foreign Service Act of 
1980 (22 U.S.C. 4117) is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

“(е)(1) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this chapter, participation in the manage- 
ment of a labor organization for purposes of col- 
lective bargaining or acting as a representative 
of a labor organization for such purpose is pro- 
hibited under this chapter— 
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“(А) on the part of any management official 
or confidential employee; 

“(B) on the part of any individual who has 
served as a management official or confidential 
employee during the preceding two years; or 

“(С) on the part of any other employee if the 
participation or activity would result in a con- 
flict of interest or apparent conflict of interest 
or would otherwise be incompatible with law or 
with the official functions of such employee. 

“(2) For the purposes of paragraph (1)(В) the 
term ‘management official’ does not include any 
chief of mission, principal officer, or deputy 
thereof, or any administrative or personnel offi- 
сет abroad. 

SEC. 142. WAIVER OF LIMITATION FOR CERTAIN 
CLAIMS FOR PERSONAL PROPERTY 
DAMAGE OR LOSS. 

(a) CLAIMS RESULTING FROM EMERGENCY 
EVACUATION ІМ А FOREIGN COUNTRY.—Sub- 
section 3721(b) of title 31 of the United States 
Code is amended— 

(1) by inserting “(1)” after “(5)”; and 

(2) by adding after paragraph (1), as so des- 
ignated, the following: 

“(2) The Secretary of State may waive the set- 
tlement and payment limitation referred to in 
paragraph (1) for claims for damage or loss by 
United States Government personnel under the 
jurisdiction of a chief of mission in a foreign 
country if such claims in circumstances where 
there is in effect a departure from the country 
authorized or ordered under circumstances de- 
scribed in section 5522(a) of title 5, if the Sec- 
retary determines that there exists exceptional 
circumstances that warrant such a waiver. 

(b) RETROACTIVE APPLICATION.—The amend- 
ments made by subsection (a) shall apply with 
respect to claims arising on or after October 31, 
1988. 

SEC. 143. SALARIES OF CHIEFS OF MISSION. 

Section 401(a) of the Foreign Service Act of 
1980 (22 U.S.C. 3%1(а)) is amended by striking 
exclusive of danger pay. 

SEC. 144. SENIOR FOREIGN SERVICE PERFORM- 
ANCE PAY. 

(a) PROHIBITION ON AWARDS.—Notwithstand- 
ing any other provision of law, the Secretary of 
State may not award or pay performance pay- 
ments for fiscal years 1994 and 1995 under sec- 
tion 405 of the Foreign Service Act of 1980 (22 
U.S.C. 3965), until the Director of the Office of 
Personnel Management issues regulations or 
otherwise authorizes or recommends the pay- 
ment of rank awards or performance awards to 
other Federal employees for such fiscal years 
under section 4507 or 5384 of title 5, United 
States Code. 

(b) AWARDS IN SUBSEQUENT FISCAL YEARS.— 
The Secretary may not make a performance 
award or payment in any fiscal year after a fis- 
cal year referred to in subsection (a) for the pur- 
pose of providing an individual with a perform- 
ance award or payment to which the individual 
would otherwise have been entitled in a fiscal 
year referred to such subsection but for the pro- 
hibition described in such subsection. 

(c) AMENDMENT TO FOREIGN SERVICE ACT OF 
1980.—Section 405(b)(4) of the Foreign Service 
Act of 1980 (22 U.S.C. 3965(b)(4)) is amended to 
read as follows: 

“(4) Any award under this section shall be 
subject to the limitation on certain payments 
under section 5307 of title 5, United States 
Code. 

SEC. 145. REASSIGNMENT AND RETIREMENT OF 
FORMER PRESIDENTIAL AP- 
POINTEES. 

Section 813 of the Foreign Service Act of 1980 
(22 U.S.C. 4053) is amended to read as follows: 

“SEC. 813. REASSIGNMENT AND RETIREMENT OF 
FORMER PRESIDENTIAL APPOINTEES.—(a) If а 
participant completes an assignment under sec- 
tion 302(b) in a position to which the partici- 
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pant was appointed by the President, and is not 
otherwise eligible for retirement, the participant 
shall be reassigned in the Service within 90 days 
after the completion of such assignment and 
any period of authorized leave. 

“(b) If a participant completes an assignment 
under section 302(b) in a position to which the 
participant was appointed by the President, and 
is eligible for retirement, and is not reassigned 
within 90 days after the completion of such as- 
signment and any period of authorized leave, 
the participant shall be retired from the Service 
and receive retirement benefits in accordance 
with section 806 or section 855, as appropriate. 
SEC. 146. REPORT ON CLASSIFICATION OF SEN- 

IOR FOREIGN SERVICE POSITIONS. 

(a) AUDIT AND REVIEW.—Within 180 days after 
the date of the enactment of this Act, the Comp- 
troller General of the United States shall con- 
duct a classification audit of all Senior Foreign 
Service positions in Washington, District of Co- 
lumbia, assigned to the Department of State, the 
Agency for International Development, and the 
United States Information Agency and shall re- 
view the methods for classification of such posi- 
tions. 

(b) REPORT.—Not later than 180 days after the 
date of enactment of this Act, the Comptroller 
General shall submit a report of such audit and 
review to the Chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations of the Senate and the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives. 

SEC. 147, ALLOWANCES. 

(a) AWAY-FROM-POST EDUCATION ALLOW- 
ANCE.—Section 5924(4)(A) of title 5, United 
States Code, is amended by inserting after the 
first sentence the following: ‘‘When travel from 
school to post is infeasible, travel may be al- 
lowed between the school attended and the 
home of a designated relative or family friend or 
to join a parent at any location, with the allow- 
able travel erpense not to exceed the cost of 
travel between the school and the post. 

(b) EDUCATIONAL TRAVEL FOR COLLEGE STU- 
DENTS STUDYING ABROAD.—Section 5924(4)(B) of 
title 5, United States Code, is amended in the 
first sentence after “іп the United States“ by in- 
serting “(от to and from a school outside the 
United States if the dependent is attending that 
school for less than one year under a program 
approved by the school in the United States at 
which the dependent is enrolled, with the allow- 
able travel erpense not to exceed the cost of 
travel to and from the school in the United 
States)”. 

SEC. 148. INAPPLICABILITY OF ROLLOVER AU- 
THORITY FOR CERTAIN ALLOW- 
ANCES AND OTHER PAYMENTS. 

Section 5307(b) of title 5, United States Code 
(relating to rollover authority for the making of 
certain payments tọ Federal employees) shall 
not apply to employees of the Department of 
State. 

SEC. 149. GRIEVANCES. 

(a) GRIEVANCE BOARD PROCEDURES.—Section 
1106 of the Foreign Service Act of 1980 (22 U.S.C. 
4136) is amended in the first sentence of para- 
graph (8) by striking until the Board has ruled 
upon the grievance." and inserting until the 
date which is one year after such determination 
or until the Board has ruled upon the grievance, 
whichever comes first. The Board shall extend 
the one-year limitation under the preceding sen- 
tence and the Department shall continue to sus- 
pend such action, if the Board determines that 
the agency or the Board is responsible for the 
delay in the resolution of the grievance. The 
Board may also extend the 1-year limit if it de- 
termines that the delay is due to the complerity 
of the case, the unavailability of witnesses or to 
circumstances beyond the control of the agency, 
the Board or the grievant."’. 

(b) TIME LIMITATION ON REQUESTS FOR JUDI- 
CIAL REVIEW.—Section 1110 of the Foreign Serv- 
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ice Act of 1980 (22 U.S.C. 4140) is amended in the 
first sentence by inserting before the period, if 
the request for judicial review is filed not later 
than 180 days after the final action of the Sec- 
retary or the Board (or in the case of an ag- 
grieved party who is posted abroad at the time 
of the final action of the Secretary or the Board, 
if the request for judicial review is filed not later 
than 180 days after the aggrieved party's return 
to the United States) 

SEC. 150. MID-LEVEL WOMEN AND MINORITY 

PLACEMENT PROGRAM. 

(a) PURPOSE.—It is the purpose of this section 
to promote the acquisition and retention of 
highly qualified, trained and experienced 
women and minority personnel within the For- 
eign Service and to provide the maximum oppor- 
tunity for the Foreign Service to meet staffing 
needs and to acquire the services of erperienced 
and talented women and minority personnel and 
to help alleviate the impact of downsizing, re- 
duction-in-force, and budget restrictions occur- 
ring in the defense and national security-related 
agencies of the United States. 

(b) ESTABLISHMENT.—For each of the fiscal 
years 1994 and 1995, the Secretary of State shall 
to the mazimum ertent practicable appoint as 
Foreign Service officers qualified women and 
minority applicants who are participants in the 
priority placement program of the Department 
of Defense, the Department of Defense out- 
placement referral program, or the Automated 
Applicant Referral System. The Secretary shall 
make such appointments through the mid-level 
entry program of the Department of State under 
section 306 of the Foreign Service Act of 1980. 

(с) REPORT.—Not later than 180 days after the 
date of enactment of this Act, the Secretary of 
State shall prepare and submit a report concern- 
ing the implementation of subsection (a) to the 
Chairman of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions of the Senate and the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives. Such report shall in- 
clude recommendations on methods to improve 
implementation of the purpose of this section. 
SEC. 151. EMPLOYMENT ASSISTANCE REFERRAL 

SYSTEM FOR CERTAIN DEPARTMENT 
OF STATE EMPLOYEES. 

(a) REFERRAL SYSTEM.—(1) The Secretary of 
State, in consultation with the Director of the 
Office of Personnel Management, shall establish 
and operate a system that provides job place- 
ment assistance to eligible personnel of the De- 
partment of State. 

(2) The system established under this section 
shall— 

(A) permit eligible personnel to register for job 
placement assistance under the system; 

(B) contain information on vacancies in em- 
ployment positions throughout the Department; 

(C) facilitate the provision of information on 
the positions referred to in subparagraph (B) to 
the personnel who register for assistance under 
subparagraph (A); and 

(D) assist, by referral or other means, the per- 
sonnel referred to in subparagraph (C) in seek- 
ing employment in such position. 

(3) The Secretary of State shall, to the maxi- 
mum ertent practicable, ensure that the system 
operated under this section is automated. 

(4) The system shall operate from a single lo- 
cation within the continental United States. 

(b) ELIGIBLE PERSONNEL.—Personnel eligible 
for participation in the job placement assistance 
system established under this section include the 
following: 

(1) Personnel of the Department of State who 
are involuntarily separated from employment in 
the Department by reason of a reduction in 
force of such personnel. 

(2) Personnel of the Department who decline 
to accept a transfer to another position in the 
Department under such a reduction in force or 
other program for the consolidation of employ- 
ment positions within the Department. 
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(3) Former personnel of the Department whose 
employment with the Department was termi- 
nated for a reason described in paragraph (1) or 


(2). 

40 Such other personnel of the Department as 
the Secretary of State determines to be eligible 
for such participation. 

(c) IMPLEMENTATION.—The Secretary of State 
shall commence operation of the system required 
under this section not later than 90 days after 
the date of the enactment of this Act. 

(d) REPORT.—Not later than 120 days after the 
date of enactment of this Act, the Secretary of 
State shall prepare and submit a report concern- 
ing the implementation of subsection (a) to the 
Chairman of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions of the Senate and the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives. Such report shall in- 
clude recommendations on methods to improve 
implementation of the job placement assistance 
system established under this section. 

SEC. 152. FOREIGN LANGUAGE COMPETENCE 
WITHIN THE FOREIGN SERVICE. 

(а) MODEL FOREIGN LANGUAGE COMPETENCE 
POSTS PROGRAM.—Section 161(a) of the Foreign 
Relations Authorization Act, Fiscal Years 1990 
and 1991 (22 U.S.C. 4171 note) is amended by 
adding at the end the following new sentence: 
“Implementation of this program shall not deny 
other posts, not so designated, of required lan- 
guage-qualified personnel. 

(b) ADDITIONS TO LANGUAGE PROFICIENCY IN 
THE EMPLOYEE EVALUATION REPORT.—Section 
164(a) of the Foreign Relations Authorization 
Act, Fiscal Years 1990 and 1991 (22 U.S.C. 
4001(a) note) is amended— 

(1) by inserting “(1)” immediately after ‘‘Com- 
petence.—"’; and 

(2) by adding at the end the following: 

“(2)(A) In any assessment under paragraph 
(1), if a supervisor believes that an employee's 
proficiency in a foreign language has declined 
below the minimum proficiency level required for 
the employee’s current assignment, the super- 
visor shall recommend that the employee seek re- 
medial language refresher training and, within 
reasonable limitations, excuse the employee from 
a portion of his or her regular responsibilities to 
do so. 

В) In the event the employee identified 
under subparagraph (A) is assigned to a lan- 
guage-designated position and is receiving a 
language differential for having achieved a re- 
quired level of foreign language proficiency, the 
supervisor may also require that the employee's 
current proficiency in the foreign language be 
reevaluated at the earliest opportunity. In this 
case the employee's proficiency shall be evalu- 
ated by reference to the standards and practices 
employed by the Foreign Service Institute. If the 
Foreign Service Institute determines that the 
employee has failed to maintain the required 
level of proficiency, the Department of State 
shall suspend the differential until the required 
proficiency level is regained. 

“(С) For purposes of this section, the earliest 
opportunity for reevaluation of an employee's 
foreign language proficiency by the Foreign 
Service Institute shall be, for employees not al- 
ready in the Washington, D.C. area, the next 
time the employee travels to the Washington, 
D.C. area on official travel orders, or the next 
time a Foreign Service Institute examiner visits 
the employees post of assignment on regularly 
scheduled travel. No additional travel funds 
тау be erpended for this ритрозе.”. 

SEC. 153. DESIGNATION OF FOREIGN LANGUAGE 
RESOURCES COORDINATOR. 

(a) FINDINGS.—The Congress finds that— 

(1) the post-Cold War era is placing increasing 
demands on limited Federal foreign language re- 
sources available to support diplomacy, intel- 
ligence, military preparedness, international se- 
curity, and global economic competitiveness 
goals; 
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(2) the absence of a single interagency mecha- 
nism to coordinate Federal foreign language re- 
sources represents a significant weakness in the 
United States Government's ability to mobilize 
and direct existing foreign language assets in 
support of national foreign policy goals; and 

(3) there is a growing need for coordination of 
all Federal agencies maintaining and utilizing 
foreign language resources— 

(A) to increase cost-effectiveness through 
sharing of resources; 

(B) to identify foreign language needs and 
priorities required to support foreign policy ob- 
jectives; and 

(C) to identify foreign language resources ca- 
pable of supporting global economic competitive- 
ness goals and to facilitate private sector access 
to those resources. 

(b) Polier. It is the sense of the Congress 
that— 

(1) the Secretary of State, by virtue of his 
overall responsibility under section 701(a) of the 
Foreign Service Act of 1980 (22 U.S.C. 4011(а)) 
for training and instruction in the field of for- 
eign relations to meet the needs of all Federal 
agencies, should take the lead in this effort; and 

(2) in order to avoid other Federal agencies 
duplicating the facilities and training provided 
by the Secretary of State, a goal set out in sec- 
tion 701(b) of the Foreign Service Act of 1980 (22 
U.S.C. 4011(5)), the Secretary of State should 
call upon other Federal agencies to share in the 
joint management and coordination of Federal 
foreign language resources. 

(с) DESIGNATION OF POSITION AND DUTIES.— 
(1) The Secretary of State shall appoint a For- 
eign Language Resources Coordinator (in this 
subsection referred to as the Coordinator“) 
who shall be responsible— 

(A) for coordinating the efforts of the appro- 
priate agencies of Government— 

(1) to strengthen mechanisms for sharing of 
foreign language resources; and 

(ii) to identify Federal foreign language re- 
source requirements in the areas of diplomacy, 
intelligence, military preparedness, inter- 
national security, and other foreign policy ob- 
jectives; and 

(B) for making recommendations to the Sec- 
retary of State as to which Federal foreign lan- 
guage assets, if any, should be made available 
to the private sector in support of national glob- 
al economic competitiveness goals. 

(2) All United States Government agencies 
maintaining and utilizing Federal foreign lan- 
guage training and related resources shall co- 
operate fully with the Coordinator. 

SEC. 154. FOREIGN LANGUAGE TRANSLATOR AND 
INTERPRETER CAREER SERVICE 
PROGRAM. 

(а) PuRPOSE.—It is the purpose of this sec- 
tion— 

(1) to enhance the capability of the Depart- 
ment of State to provide cost-effective, timely, 
and reliable translation and interpretation serv- 
ices for Government use; 

(2) to obtain the services of professionally 
trained translators and interpreters of foreign 
languages for which the Secretary of State de- 
termines there is a shortage of qualified Govern- 
ment personnel which cannot otherwise be 
filled; and 

(3) to stimulate United States institutions of 
higher education to dedicate more resources to 
higher levels of proficiency in their foreign lan- 
guage translation and interpretation programs. 

(b) PROGRAM.—(1)(A) The Secretary shall es- 
tablish a program whereby the Department of 
State would obtain the services of additional 
translators and interpreters trained at institu- 
tions of higher education in the United States. 

(B) Such program shall be referred to as the 
“Foreign Language Translator and Interpreter 
Career Service Program". 
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(2)(A) Under such program, the Secretary 
shall pay the costs of tuition for eligible United 
States citizens who pursue professional training 
in translation or interpretation in foreign lan- 
guages for which the Secretary determines there 
is a shortage of qualified Government personnel. 
In erchange, individuals who successfully com- 
plete training shall agree to perform such serv- 
ices at an entry-level rate of pay in the Depart- 
ment of State for a period of not less than one 
year for each year of academic tuition paid. 

(B) Such individuals may be detailed or re- 
ferred for direct employment to other Govern- 
ment agencies in accordance with practices and 
procedures established by the Secretary. 

(c) ELIGIBILITY.—A United States citizen shall 
be eligible for participation in the program 
under this section if— 

(1) the individual— 

(A) is enrolled as a full-time student at ап in- 
stitution of higher education in the United 
States; and 

(B) is pursuing a full-time program in a for- 
eign language translation or interpretation; 

(2) the institution and the program meet the 
accreditation, curriculum, certification, and 
other standards prescribed by the Secretary; and 

(3) the individual submits a written applica- 
tion to the Secretary and meets the minimum 
criteria prescribed by the Secretary. 

(d) NONCOMPLIANCE.—Any individual partici- 
pating in the program who fails to complete a 
program meeting the standards prescribed in 
subsection (c)(2) shall reimburse the Department 
of State for the Federal funds erpended for such 
individual's tuition, together with interest on 
such funds (calculated at the prevailing rate). 

(e) SURCHARGE FOR CERTAIN FOREIGN LAN- 
GUAGE SERVICES.—Notwithstanding any other 
provision of law, the Secretary of State is au- 
thorized to levy a surcharge, or otherwise solicit 
funds, for providing other executive branch 
agencies with foreign language translation and 
interpretation services. 

(/) USE OF FUNDS.—Funds collected under the 
authority of subsections (d) and (e) shall be de- 
posited as an offsetting collection to any De- 
partment of State appropriation to recover the 
cost of providing translation or interpretation 
services in any foreign language, including the 
cost of training translators or interpreters pur- 
suant to subsection (b). Such funds may remain 
available until erpended. 

(g) DEFINITIONS.—For the purposes of this sec- 
tion— 

(1) the term “institution of higher education" 
has the same meaning given to such term by sec- 
tion 1201(a) of the Higher Education Act of 1965; 

(2) the term Secretary means the Secretary 
of State, acting through the Office of Language 
Services or any successor office; and 

(3) the term "shortage of qualified Govern- 
ment personnel" means a shortage or absence of 
sufficiently trained and qualified personnel to 
meet minimum requirements for permanent Gov- 
ernment employment as translators or inter- 
preters by reference to the standards employed 
by the Office of Language Services (or successor 
office), which cannot otherwise be filled from 
contract rosters or other sources. 

SEC. 155. ASSIGNMENT OF FOREIGN SERVICE OF- 
FICERS WITH ADVANCED PRO- 
FICIENCY IN FOREIGN LANGUAGES. 

(a) PURPOSE.—It is the purpose of this section 
to encourage the assignment of Foreign Service 
personnel with language proficiency at the S4/ 
R4 level (full professional proficiency, as tested 
by the Foreign Service Institute) to posts or po- 
sitions in which their language capabilities are 
effectively utilized. 

(b) FINDINGS.—The Congress finds that— 

(1) the Department of State's Office of the In- 
spector General noted, in its July 1993 report, 
that existing foreign language proficiency 
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among members of the Foreign Service is not 
adequately weighed in the assignments process, 
and that existing skills are not adequately uti- 
lized, and 

(2) the Department of State's Office of the In- 
spector General urged that the Department has 
legitimate requirements at overseas posts that 
can only be satisfied through S4/R4 level skills, 
and recommended that certain overseas posi- 
tions be designated at the S4/R4 competence 
level. 

(с) PROGRAM.—(1) Pursuant to section 702 of 
the Foreign Service Act of 1980 (22 U.S.C. 4022), 
the Secretary of State shall direct the establish- 
ment and apportionment of a certain number of 
overseas positions, at the S4/R4 level, in each of 
а majority of overseas missions, as follows: 

(A) For missions using world languages with 
more than nine Foreign Service Officer positions 
assigned by the Department of State, 8 percent 
of positions and not less than one position will 
be established at the SA level. 

(B) For posts using hard or incentive lan- 
guages, with more than nine Foreign Service Of- 
ficer positions assigned by the Department of 
State, the number of S4/R4-designated positions 
shall be at least four percent of positions, and 
not less than one position. 

(2) Overseas posts and the Department of 
State shall retain flezibility to apportion S4/R4 
language-designated positions within respective 
overseas posts. 

(3) Assignment of personnel with full profes- 
sional proficiency shall be completed not later 
than September 30, 1995. 

(d) REPORT TO THE CONGRESS.—The Secretary 
of State shall report to the Congress not later 
than September 30, 1994, describing the progress 
made toward implementation of this section. 

PART E—INTERNATIONAL 
ORGANIZATIONS 


Subpart A—United Nations and Related 
Agencies 


SEC. 161. LIMITATION ON CONTRIBUTIONS TO 
THE UNITED NATIONS AND AFFILI- 
ATED ORGANIZATIONS. 

The United States shall not make any vol- 
untary or assessed contribution— 

(1) to any affiliated organization of the Unit- 
ed Nations which grants full membership as a 
state to any organization or group that does not 
have the internationally recognized attributes of 
statehood, or 

(2) to the United Nations, if the United Na- 
tions grants full membership as a state in the 
United Nations to any organization or group 
that does not have the internationally recog- 
nized aitributes of statehood, during any period 
in which such membership is effective. 

SEC. 162. UNITED NATIONS SECURITY COUNCIL 
MEMBERSHIP. 


(а) FINDINGS.—The Congress makes the fol- 
lowing findings: 

(1) The effectiveness of the United Nations Se- 
curity Council in maintaining international 
peace and security depends on its being rep- 
resentative of the membership of the United Na- 
tions. 

(2) The requirement of equitable geographic 
distribution in Article 23 of the United Nations 
Charter requires that the members of the Secu- 
rity Council of the United Nations be chosen by 
nondiscriminatory means. 

(3) The use of informal regional groups of the 
General Assembly as the sole means for election 
of the nonpermanent members of the Security 
Council is inherently discriminatory in the ab- 
sence of guarantees that all member states will 
have the opportunity to join a regional group, 
and has resulted in discrimination against Is- 
rael. 

(b) SENSE OF CONGRESS.—It is the sense of 
Congress that the President should direct the 
Secretary of State to request the Secretary-Gen- 
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eral of the United Nations to seek immediate res- 
olution of the problem described in this section. 
The President shall inform the Congress of any 
progress in resolving this situation, together 
with the submission to Congress of the request 
for funding for the Contributions to Inter- 
national Organizations” account of the Depart- 
ment of State for the fiscal year 1995. 

SEC. 163. REFORMS IN THE WORLD HEALTH OR- 

GANIZATION. 

(a) SENSE OF THE CONGRESS.—It is the sense of 
the Congress that United States contributions to 
the World Health Organization (WHO) should 
be utilized in the most effective and efficient 
manner possible, particularly for the reduction 
of diseases and disabilities in developing coun- 
tries. The President shall direct the United 
States representatives to the World Health As- 
sembly, the Executive Board, and the World 
Health Organization to monitor the activities of 
the World Health Organization to ensure that 
such organizations achieve— 

(1) the timely implementation of reforms and 
management improvements, including those out- 
lined in the resolutions of the 46th World Health 
Assembly related to the external Auditor (WHA 
46.21), the Report of the Executive Board on the 
WHO Response to Global Change (WHA 46.16) 
and actions for Budgetary Reform (WHA 46.35); 
and 

(2) the effective and efficient utilization and 
monitoring of resources, including— 

(A) the determination of strategic and finan- 
cial priorities; and 

(B) the establishment of realistic and measur- 
able targets in accordance with the established 
health priorities. 

(b) REPORT.—Not later than 180 days after the 
date of enactment of this Act, the Secretary of 
State shall submit to the Chairman of the For- 
eign Relations Committee of the Senate and the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives a report 
assessing the World Health Organization's 
progress in implementing the reforms identified 
in subsection (a)(1) and (2). 

SEC. 164. REFORMS IN THE FOOD AND AGRI- 
CULTURE ORGANIZATION. 

In view of the longstanding efforts of the 
United States and the other major donor nations 
to reform the Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion and in view of the findings of the ongoing 
investigation of the General Accounting Office, 
it is the sense of the Congress that 

(1) the United States should use the oppor- 
tunity of the 1993 election of a new Director 
General of the Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion (FAO) to press for long-needed organiza- 
tional and management reforms; and 

(2) it should be the policy of the United States 
to promote the following reforms in the Food 
and Agriculture Organization: 

(A) Decentralization of the administrative 
structure of FAO, including eliminating redun- 
dant or unnecessary headquarters staff, in- 
creased responsibilities of regional offices, in- 
creased time for consideration of budget issues 
by member states, and a more meaningful and 
direct role for member states in the decision- 
making process. 

(B) Reform of the FAO Council, including for- 
mation of an executive management committee 
to provide oversight of management. 

(C) Limitation of the term of the Director Gen- 
eral and the number of terms which an individ- 
ual may serve. 

(D) Restructuring of the Technical Coopera- 
tion Program (TCP), including reducing the 
number of nonemergency projects funds through 
the TCP and establishing procedures to deploy 
TCP consultants, supplies, and equipment in a 
timely manner. 
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SEC. 165. REFORM IN BUDGET DECISIONMAKING 
PROCEDURES OF THE UNITED NA- 
TIONS AND ITS SPECIALIZED AGEN- 
CIES. 

(a) ASSESSED CONTRIBUTIONS.—For assessed 
contributions authorized to be appropriated by 
section 102(a) of this Act, the President may 
withhold 20 percent of the funds appropriated 
for the United States assessed contribution to 
the United Nations or to any of its specialized 
agencies for any calendar year if the United Na- 
tions or any such agency has failed to imple- 
ment or to continue to implement consensus- 
based decisionmaking procedures on budgetary 
matters which assure that sufficient attention is 
paid to the views of the United States and other 
member states that are the major financial con- 
tributors to such assessed budgets. 

(b) NOTICE TO CONGRESS.—The President shall 
notify the Congress when a decision is made to 
withhold any share of the United States as- 
sessed contribution to the United Nations or its 
specialized agencies pursuant to subsection (a) 
and shall notify the Congress when the decision 
is made to pay any previously withheld assessed 
contribution. A notification under this sub- 
section shall include appropriate consultation 
between the President (or his representative) 
and the Committee on Foreign Affairs of the 
House of Representatives and the Committee on 
Foreign Relations of the Senate. 

(c) CONTRIBUTIONS FOR PRIOR YEARS.—Sub- 
ject to the availability of appropriations, pay- 
ment of assessed contributions for prior years 
may be made to the United Nations or any of its 
specialized agencies notwithstanding subsection 
(a) of this section, section 162(a) of the Foreign 
Relations Authorization Act, Fiscal Years 1992 
and 1993 (Public Law 102-138), section 405 of the 
Foreign Relations Authorization Act, Fiscal 
Years 1990 and 1991 (Public Law 101-246) and 
section 143 of the Foreign Relations Authoriza- 
tion Act, Fiscal Years 1986 and 1987 (Public Law 
99-93) if such payment would further United 
States interests in that organization. 

(d) REPORT ТО CONGRESS.—Not later than 
February 1 of each year, the President shall 
submit a report to the Congress concerning the 
payment of assessed contributions to the United 
Nations and any of its specialized agencies dur- 
ing the preceding calendar year. 

(е) REPEAL OF EXISTING LAW.—Subsections (a) 
through (d) of section 162 of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Authorization Act, Fiscal Years 1992 and 
1993, are repealed. 

SEC. 166. UNITED NATIONS BUDGETARY AND 
MANAGEMENT REFORM. 

(a) WITHHOLDING OF ASSESSED NONPEACE- 
KEEPING CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE UNITED Ма- 
ТІОМ8.--(1) In fiscal year 1994, 10 percent of the 
amount of funds authorized to be appropriated 
for that fiscal year for United States assessed 
contributions to the United Nations and its spe- 
cialized agencies shall be withheld from obliga- 
tion and erpenditure until a certification is 
made under subsection (b). 

(2) Beginning with fiscal year 1995 and at the 
beginning of each fiscal year thereafter, 20 per- 
cent of the amount of funds authorized to be ap- 
propriated for each fiscal year for United States 
assessed contributions (other than for peace- 
keeping activities) to the United Nations and its 
specialized agencies shall be withheld from obli- 
gation and expenditure until a certification is 
made under subsection (b). 

(b) CERTIFICATION.—The certification referred 
to in subsection (a) is a certification by the 
President to the Congress that— 

(1) the United Nations has established an 
independent and objective Office of Inspector 
General to conduct and supervise audits, inspec- 
tions, and investigations relating to the pro- 
grams and operations of the United Nations and 
each of the specialized agencies of the United 
Nations; 
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(2) the Secretary General of the United Na- 
tions has appointed an Inspector General, with 
the consent of the General Assembly, solely on 
the basis of integrity and demonstrated ability 
in accounting, auditing, financial analysis, law, 
management analysis, public administration, or 
investigations; 

(3) the United Nations Office of Inspector 
General is authorized to— 

(A) make investigations and reports relating 
to the administration of the programs and oper- 
ations of the United Nations and its specialized 
agencies; 

(B) have access to all records and documents 
or other material available which relate to those 
programs and operations; and 

(C) have direct and prompt access to any offi- 
cial of the United Nations or of any of its spe- 
cialized agencies, including any head of a spe- 
cialized agency or official of the United Nations 
Secretariat; 

(4) the United Nations Office of Inspector 
General is keeping the head of each specialized 
agency, the Secretary General, the members of 
the Security Council, and the members of the 
General Assembly fully informed about prob- 
lems, deficiencies, and the necessity for, and 
progress of, corrective action; 

(5) the United Nations has established meas- 
ures to protect the identity of, and to prevent re- 
prisals against, any staff member making a com- 
plaint or disclosing information to, or cooperat- 
ing in any investigation or inspection by the Of- 
fice of the Inspector General; and 

(6) the United Nations has enacted procedures 
to ensure compliance with the recommendations 
of the Inspector General. 

(c) DEFINITION.—For purposes of this section, 
the term “United Nations operations” includes 
any program, project or activity conducted or 
supported, in whole or in part, by the United 
Nations or any of its specialized agencies. 

SEC. 167. AMERICAN PARTICIPATION IN MANAGE- 
MENT OF UNITED NATIONS. 

(a) Funds authorized in section 102(a) of this 
Act for fiscal year 1995 for the assessed con- 
tribution of the United States to the United Na- 
tions are authorized to be appropriated only 
upon a certification by the Secretary of State to 
the appropriate committees of the Congress that 
the position of Under Secretary-General of the 
United Nations for Administration and Manage- 
ment is being held by a citizen of the United 
States as of October 1, 1994. 

(b) Subsection (a) may be waived by the Sec- 
retary of State only upon a certification to the 
appropriate committees of the Congress that— 

(1) such waiver is in the national interest of 
the United States, including the reason or rea- 
sons it is in our interest; and 

(2) the Secretary of State has confidence the 
individual holding the position of Under Sec- 
retary-General of the United Nations for Admin- 
istration and Management is committed to effi- 
cient management practices and restrained 
budgets for the United Nations. 

(c) If a waiver and certification is made pur- 
suant to subsection (b), such certification shall 
include a justification why a citizen of the Unit- 
ed States does not hold said position, since the 
United States is the largest single contributor to 
the United Nations, 

(d) It is the sense of the Congress that the po- 
sition of Under Secretary-General of the United 
Nations for Administration and Management 
should be held by a citizen of the United States. 
SEC. 168. POLICY WITH RESPECT TO THE ESTAB- 

LISHMENT OF AN INTERNATIONAL 
CRIMINAL COURT. 

(a) CONGRESSIONAL FINDINGS.—Congress finds 
that— 

(1) the freedom and security of the inter- 
national community rests on the sanctity of the 
rule of law; 
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(2) the international community is increas- 
ingly threatened by unlawful acts such as war 
crimes, genocide, aggression, crimes against hu- 
manity, terrorism, drug trafficking, money laun- 
dering, and other crimes of an international 
character; 

(3) the prosecution of individuals suspected of 
carrying out such acts is often impeded by polit- 
ical and legal obstacles such as amnesties, dis- 
putes over extradition, differences in the struc- 
ture and capabilities of national courts, and the 
lack of uniform guidelines under which to try 
such individuals; 

(4) the war crimes trials held in the aftermath 
of World War II at Nuremberg, Germany, and 
Tokyo, Japan, demonstrated that fair and effec- 
tive prosecution of war criminals could be car- 
ried out in an international forum; 

(5) since its inception in 1945 the United Na- 
tions has sought to build on the precedent estab- 
lished at the Nuremberg and Tokyo trials by es- 
tablishing a permanent international criminal 
court with jurisdiction over crimes of an inter- 
national character; 

(6) United Nations General Assembly Resolu- 
tion 44/39, adopted on December 4, 1989, called 
on the International Law Commission to study 
the feasibility of an international criminal 
court; 

(7) in the years after passage of that resolu- 
tion the International Law Commission has 
taken a number of steps to advance the debate 
over such a court, including— 

(A) the provisional adoption of a draft Code 
of Crimes Against the Peace and Security of 
Mankind; 

(B) the creation of a Working Group on an 
International Criminal Jurisdiction and the for- 
mulation by that Working Group of several con- 
crete proposals for the establishment and oper- 
ation of an international criminal court; and 

(C) the determination that an international 
criminal court along the lines of that suggested 
by the Working Group is feasible and that the 
logical nert step would be to proceed with the 
formal drafting of a statute for such a court; 

(8) United Nations General Assembly Resolu- 
tion 47/33, adopted on November 25, 1992, called 
on the International Law Commission to begin 
the process of drafting a statute for an inter- 
national criminal court at its nert session; and 

(9) given the developments of recent years, the 
time is propitious for the United States to lend 
its support to this effort. 

(b) SENSE OF THE CONGRESS.—It is the sense of 
the Congress that— 

(1) the establishment of ап international 
criminal court with jurisdiction over crimes of 
an international character would greatly 
strengthen the international rule of law; 

(2) such a court would thereby serve the inter- 
ests of the United States and the world commu- 
nity; and 

(3) the United States delegation should make 
every effort to advance this proposal at the 
United Nations. 

(c) REQUIRED REPORT.—Not later than Feb- 
ruary 1, 1994, the President shall submit to Con- 
gress a detailed report on developments relating 
to, and United States efforts in support of, the 
establishment of an international criminal court 
with jurisdiction over crimes of an international 
character. 

SEC. 169. INTERNATIONAL CRIMINAL COURT PAR- 
TICIPATION. 

The United States Senate will not consent to 
the ratification of a treaty providing for United 
States participation in an international criminal 
court with jurisdiction over crimes of an inter- 
national nature which permits representatives 
of any terrorist organization, including but not 
limited to the Palestine Liberation Organiza- 
tion, or citizens, nationals or residents of any 
country listed by the Secretary of State under 
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section 6(j) of the Erport Administration Act of 

1979 as having repeatedly provided support for 

acts of international terrorism, to sit in judge- 

ment on American citizens. 

SEC. 170. PROTECTION OF FIRST AND FOURTH 
AMENDMENT RIGHTS. 

The United States Senate will not consent to 
the ratification of any Treaty providing for 
United States participation in an international 
criminal court with jurisdiction over crimes of 
an international character unless American citi- 
zens are guaranteed, in the terms establishing 
such a court, and in the court's operation, that 
the court will take no action infringing upon or 
diminishing their rights under the First and 
Fourth Amendments of the Constitution of the 
United States, as interpreted by the United 
States. 

SEC. 170A. JAPAN AND GERMANY BECOMING PER- 
MANENT MEMBERS OF THE UNITED 
NATIONS SECURITY COUNCIL. 

(a) The Senate finds that— 

(1) in the post-Cold War period, the inter- 
national community expects the United Nations 
to play a larger role, particularly in peacekeep- 
ing operations that may, on occasion, require 
the use of force against determined aggressors; 

(2) in the past five years the United Nations 
has engaged in more peacekeeping operations 
than in the preceding forty; 

(3) the Security Council is the United Nations 
body chiefly responsible for matters of peace 
and security; 

(4) the United Nations structure and the Secu- 
rity Council's roster of permanent members have 
remained largely unchanged since the United 
Nations was founded almost half a century ago; 

(5) Japan and Germany, as the world’s second 
and third largest economies, respectively, have 
attained levels of global reach and influence 
equal to or surpassing current permanent mem- 
bers of the Security Council; 

(6) both Japan and Germany have announced 
their desire to gain permanent membership in 
the Security Council; 

(7) any country accorded permanent member- 
ship must be capable of fulfilling the respon- 
sibilities of such status, including participation 
in any United Nations military operations; 

(8) according permanent membership to na- 
tions not capable of carrying out these respon- 
sibilities will allow those countries to play a 
central role in shaping United Nations peace- 
keeping operations which could endanger the 
lives of American and other troops, but in which 
their own forces could play no part; 

(9) currently, in both Japan and Germany the 
prevailing view is that each country is prohib- 
ited from carrying out all the responsibilities 
that permanent membership entails and appears 
reluctant to make the changes necessary to gain 
those capabilities; 

(10) in Japan's case, further reconciliation 
with its Asian neighbors who suffered during 
the World War II period is recommended, there- 
fore 

(b) It is the sense of the Senate that— 

(1) in principle, the United States should sup- 
port both Japan and Germany in their wish to 
gain permanent membership in the United Na- 
tions Security Council; but 

(2) neither Japan nor Germany should be ad- 
mitted as permanent members until they are ca- 
pable of discharging the full range of respon- 
sibilities accepted by all current permanent 
members of the Security Council. 

SEC. 170В. TRANSMITTALS OF UNITED NATIONS 
DOCUMENTS. 


(a) TRANSMITTAL TO CONGRESS OF UNITED Na- 
TIONS RESOLUTIONS AND REPORTS.—Section 4 of 
the United Nations Participation Act of 1945 (22 
U.S.C. 287b), as amended by subsection (a), is 
further amended by adding at the end the fol- 
lowing: 
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“(c)(1) Not later than 72 hours after adoption 
by the Security Council of a resolution authoriz- 
ing United Nations peacekeeping activities or 
any other action under the Charter of the Unit- 
ed Nations (including any ertension, modifica- 
tion, suspension, or termination of any pre- 
viously authorized United Nations peacekeeping 
activity or other action) which would involve 
the use of United States Armed Forces or the ex- 
penditure of United States funds, the Perma- 
nent Representative shall transmit the tert of 
such resolution and any supporting documenta- 
tion to the appropriate congressional commit- 
tees 


(2) The Permanent Representative shall 
promptly transmit to the appropriate congres- 
sional committees any report prepared by the 
United Nations distributed to the members of Se- 
curity Council assessments of any proposed, on- 
going, or concluded United Nations peacekeep- 
ing activity. 

(b) DEFINITIONS.—The United Nations Partici- 
pation Act of 1945 (22 U.S.C. 287 et seq.) is 
amended by adding at the end the following 
new section: 

“SEC. 10. For purposes of this Act— 

“(1) the term ‘appropriate congressional com- 
mittees means the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, the Committee on Armed Services, and the 
Committee on Foreign Relations of the Senate 
and the Committee on Appropriations, the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services, and the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs of the House of Representatives; 

“(2) the term ‘Permanent Representative’ 
means the Permanent Representative of the 
United States to the United Nations appointed 
by the President pursuant to section 2 of this 
Act; and 

“(3) the term ‘United Nations peacekeeping 
activities’ means any international peacekeep- 
ing, peacemaking, peace-enforcing, or similar 
activity involving the use of nationals of mem- 
ber countries of the United Nations that is au- 
thorized by the Security Council under chapter 
УІ or VII of the United Nations Charter. 

SEC. 170С. LIMITATIONS ОМ 
FUNDING OF UNITED NATIONS 
PEACEKEEPING ACTIVITIES. 

(a) It is the sense of the Senate that beginning 
October 1, 1995, funds made available to the De- 
partment of Defense (including funds for "Орет- 
ation and Maintenance") shall be available 
for— 

(1) United States assessed or voluntary con- 
tributions for United Nations peacekeeping ac- 
tivities, or 

(2) the unreimbursable incremental costs asso- 
ciated with the participation of United States 
Armed Forces in United Nations peacekeeping 
activities unless such activities are necessary to 
protect American lives or United States national 
interests, 


only to the extent that the Congress has author- 
ized, appropriated or otherwise approved funds 
for such purposes. 

(b) ASSESSED CONTRIBUTIONS FOR UNITED NA- 
TIONS PEACEKEEPING ACTIVITIES,— 

(1) REASSESSMENT OF CONTRIBUTION PERCENT- 
AGES.—The Permanent Representative should 
make every effort to ensure that the United Na- 
tions completes an overall review and reassess- 
ment of each nation's assessed contributions for 
United Nations peacekeeping activities. As part 
of the overall review and assessment, the Perma- 
nent Representative should make every effort to 
advance the concept that host governments and 
other governments in the region where a United 
Nations peacekeeping activity is carried out 
should bear a greater burden of its financial 
cost. 

(2) UNITED STATES CONTRIBUTIONS.—(A) The 
Permanent Representative should make every 
effort to obtain agreement by the United Nations 
to a United States assessed contribution for 
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United Nations peacekeeping activities that is 
no greater a percentage of such contributions by 
all countries than the United States percentage 
share of assessed contributions for other United 
Nations activities. 

(B) The Congress declares that, effective for 
fiscal year 1996, it does not intend to make 
available funds for payment of United States as- 
sessed or voluntary contributions for United Na- 
tions peacekeeping activities that exceed 25 per- 
cent of the total amount of the assessed and vol- 
untary contributions of all countries for such 
activities unless, after the date of enactment of 
this Act, the Congress enacts a statute specifi- 
cally authorizing a greater percentage contribu- 
tion. 

(C) The Permanent Representative shall in- 
form the Secretary General of the congressional 
intent expressed in paragraph (2). 

(c) UNITED STATES CONTRIBUTIONS TO UNITED 
NATIONS PEACEKEEPING ACTIVITIES.—Section 4 
of the United Nations Participation Act of 1945 
(22 U.S.C. 287b) is amended— 

(1) by inserting “(а)” before “Тһе President”; 
and 

(2) by adding at the end the following: 

“(5)(1) The President shall, at the time of sub- 
mission of his annual budget request to the Con- 
gress, submit a report to the Congress on the an- 
ticipated budget for the fiscal year for United 
States participation in United Nations peace- 
keeping activities. 

“(2) The report required by paragraph (1) 
shall state— 

“(А) the aggregate amount of funds available 
to the United Nations for that fiscal year, in- 
cluding assessed and voluntary contributions, 
which may be made available for United Na- 
tions peacekeeping activities; and 

“(В) the aggregate amount of funds (from all 
accounts) and the aggregate costs of in-kind 
contributions that the United States proposes to 
make available to the United Nations for that 
fiscal year for United Nations peacekeeping ac- 
tivities. 

“(3) The President shall include in his budget 
submission for fiscal year 1996 a projection of all 
United States costs for United Nations peace- 
keeping activities during each of fiscal years 
1996, 1997, and 1998, including costs of in-kind 
contributions and assessed and voluntary con- 
tributions." 

(d) DEFINITIONS.— 

(1) AMENDMENT.—The United Nations Partici- 
pation Act of 1945 (22 U.S.C. 287 et seq.) is 
amended by adding at the end the following 
new section: 

“Sec. 10. For purposes of this Act 

I) the term ‘appropriate congressional com- 
mittees means the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, the Committee on Armed Services, and the 
Committee on Foreign Relations of the Senate 
and the Committee on Appropriations, the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services, and the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs of the House of Representatives; 
and 

(2) the term ‘Permanent Representative’ 
means the Permanent Representative of the 
United States to the United Nations appointed 
by the President pursuant to section 2 of this 
Асі. 
SEC. 1700. UNITED NATIONS PEACEKEEPING 

BUDGETARY AND MANAGEMENT RE- 
FORM. 

(a) WITHHOLDING OF CONTRIBUTIONS FOR 
UNITED NATIONS PEACEKEEPING.—(1) At the be- 
ginning of each fiscal year (beginning with fis- 
cal year 1995), 20 percent of the amounts of 
funds made available for United States assessed 
contributions for United Nations peacekeeping 
activities shall be withheld from obligation and 
expenditure unless a certification has been made 
under subsection (b). 

(2) For each fiscal year (beginning with fiscal 
year 1995), the United States may not pay any 
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voluntary contribution for international peace- 

keeping activities unless a certification has been 

made under subsection (b). 

(b) CERTIFICATION.—The certification referred 
to in subsection (a) is a certification by the 
President to the Congress that— 

(1) the United Nations has established an 
independent and objective Office of Inspector 
General to conduct and supervise audits, inspec- 
tions, and investigations relating to the United 
Nations peacekeeping activities carried out by 
the United Nations; 

(2) the Secretary General of the United Na- 
tions has appointed an Inspector General, with 
the consent of the General Assembly, solely the 
basis of integrity and demonstrated ability in 
accounting, auditing, financial analysis, law, 
management analysis, public administration, or 
investigations; 

(3) the United Nations Office of Inspector 
General is authorized to— 

(A) make investigations and reports relating 
to the administration of the United Nations 
peacekeeping activities carried out by the Unit- 
ed Nations; 

(B) have access to all records and documents 
or other material available which relate to those 
activities; and 

(C) have direct and prompt access to relevant 
officials of the United Nations, including any 
official of the United Nations Secretariat; 

(4) the United Nations Office of Inspector 
General is keeping the Secretary General and 
the members of the Security Council fully in- 
formed about problems, deficiencies, and the ne- 
cessity for, and progress of, corrective action; 

(5) the United Nations has established meas- 
ures to protect the identity of, and to prevent re- 
prisals against, any staff member making a com- 
plaint or disclosing information to, or cooperat- 
ing in any investigation or inspection by the Of- 
fice of the Inspector General; and 

(6) the United Nations has enacted procedures 
to ensure compliance with Inspector General 
recommendations. 

(c) DEFINITIONS.—For purposes of this sec- 
tion— 

(1) the term “appropriate congressional com- 
mittees means the Committee оп Appropria- 
tions, the Committee on Armed Services, and the 
Committee on Foreign Relations of the Senate 
and the Committee on Appropriations, the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services, and the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs of the House of Representatives; 
and 

(2) the term “Permanent Representative" 
means the Permanent Representative of the 
United States to the United Nations appointed 
by the President pursuant to section 2 of this 
Act. 

SEC. 170E. REPORTING REQUIREMENTS INVOLV- 
ING MULTILATERAL PEACEKEEPING 
ACTIVITIES. 

(a) UNITED STATES PERSONNEL TAKEN PRIS- 
ONER WHILE SERVING IN MULTILATERAL PEACE- 
KEEPING FORCES.— 

(1) FINDINGS.—The Congress finds that— 

(A) until recent years United States military 
personnel rarely served as part of multilateral 
forces under the United Nations or regional 
international organizations; 

(B) despite infrequent service as part of multi- 
lateral forces, United States personnel, such as 
Colonel William Higgins in Lebanon, have been 
captured, tortured, and murdered; 

(С) іп recent years, United States military per- 
sonnel have served much more frequently as 
part of multilateral forces; 

(D) the capture and torture of Chief Warrant 
Officer Michael Durant in Somalia in October 
1993 was a horrendous and recent erample of 
the risk to United States personnel in multilat- 
eral forces; 

(E) continued multilateral service increases 
the probability that United States military per- 
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sonnel will be captured, and subject to mistreat- 


ment; 

(F) United States military personnel captured 
while serving as part of multilateral forces have 
not been treated as prisoners of war under the 
1949 Geneva Conventions and other inter- 
national agreements intended to protect pris- 
oners of war; and 

(G) failure of United States military personnel 
serving as part of a multilateral force to receive 
protection under international law increases the 
risk to personnel while serving in multinational 


forces. 

(2) POLICY.—It is the sense of the Congress 
that— 

(A) the President should take immediate 
steps, unilaterally and in appropriate inter- 
national bodies, to assure that any United 
States military personnel serving as part of 
a multilateral force who are captured аге ac- 
corded the protection accorded to prisoners 
of war; and 

(B) the President should also take all nec- 
essary steps to bring to justice all individ- 
uals responsible for any mistreatment, tor- 
ture, or death of United States military per- 
sonnel who are captured while serving in a 
multilateral force. 

(3) REPORT.—Each report submitted pursu- 
ant to section 169 of this Act shall include a 
separate section setting forth— 

(A) the status under international law of 
members of multilateral peacekeeping 
forces, including the legal status of such per- 
sonnel if captured, missing, or detained, 

(B) the extent of the risk for United States 
military personnel who are captured while 
participating in multinational peacekeeping 
forces in cases where their captors fail to re- 
spect the 1949 Geneva Conventions and other 
international agreements intended to pro- 
tect prisoners of war, and 

(C) the specific steps that have been taken 
to protect United States military personnel 
participating in multinational peacekeeping 
forces, together (if necessary) with any rec- 
ommendations for the enactment of legisla- 
tion to achieve that objective. 

(b) HUMAN RIGHTS OBSERVANCE IN UNITED 
NATIONS PEACEKEEPING ACTIVITIES.—Section 
169 of this Act is amended to include the fol- 
lowing at the end: 

“(5) a description of respect for inter- 
nationally recognized human rights in coun- 
tries or territories where a United Nations 
peacekeeping activity has taken place dur- 
ing the preceding year by United Nations 
forces including a description of United Na- 
tions’ efforts to investigate and take appro- 
priate action in cases of alleged human 
rights violations.”’. 

Subpart B—Other International 
Organizations 
INTERNATIONAL BOUNDARY AND 

WATER COMMISSION. 

(a) AUTHORIZATION TO RECEIVE PAY- 
MENTS.—Section 2 of the American-Mexican 
Chamizal Convention Act of 1964 (22 U.S.C. 
2714-18) is amended— 

(1) by inserting “(а)” before “Тһе”; and 

(2) by adding at the end the following new 
subsections: 

“(b) The United States Commissioner is 
authorized to receive funds from public or 
private sources in the United States or Mex- 
ico for the purpose of sharing in the cost of 
replacement of the Bridge of the Americas, 
which crosses the Rio Grande between El 
Paso, Texas, and Ciudad Juarez, Chihuahua. 
Notwithstanding any other provision of law, 
such payments of money shall be credited to 
any appropriation to the Commission which 
is currently available. Funds received under 
this subsection shall be available only for 
the replacement of such bridge. 
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“(с) The authority of subsection (b) may be 
exercised only to the extent or in such 
amounts as are provided in advance in appro- 
priation Acts.“ 


(b) EXPENDITURES FOR WATER POLLUTION 
PROBLEMS.—Title I of the Act of June 20, 1956 
(70 Stat, 302; 22 U.S.C. 2774-12), is amended іп 
the fourth undesignated paragraph under the 
heading “INTERNATIONAL BOUNDARY AND 
WATER COMMISSION, UNITED STATES AND MEX- 
ico” by striking Tijuana Rivers,” and all 
that follows before the period and inserting 
“Tijuana Rivers, or other streams running 
across or near the boundary, and for taking 
emergency actions to protect against health- 
threatening surface and ground water pollu- 
tion problems along the United States-Mex- 
ico boundary”. 

(c) FALCON AND AMISTAD DAMS MAINTE- 
NANCE FuND.—Section 2 of the Act of June 
18, 1954 (68 Stat. 255), as amended by the Act 
of December 23, 1963 (77 Stat. 475), is further 
amended to read as follows: 

“SEC. 2. (a) There is created within the 
Treasury of the United States a separate 
fund, which shall be known as the ‘Falcon 
and Amistad Operating and Maintenance 
Fund’ (in this section referred to as the 
‘Maintenance Fund’). The Maintenance Fund 
shall be administered by the Administrator 
of the Western Area Power Administration 
for use by the Commissioner of the United 
States Section of the International Bound- 
ary and Water Commission to defray the op- 
eration, maintenance, and emergency costs 
of the hydroelectric facilities at the Falcon 
and Amistad dams. 

(b) All revenues collected in connection 
with the disposition of electric power gen- 
erated at the Falcon and Amistad dams, ex- 
cept those revenues paid pursuant to sub- 
section (d) to the general fund of the Treas- 
ury of the United States, shall be credited to 
the Maintenance Fund and shall remain 
available until expended for defraying the 
operation, maintenance, and emergency 
costs of the hydroelectric facilities at the 
dams. 


e) The authority of subsection (b) may be 
exercised only to the extent or in such 
amounts as are provided in advance in appro- 
priation Acts, 

“(4) Revenues in the Maintenance Fund іп 
excess of the operation, maintenance, and 
emergency needs shall be paid annually to 
the general fund of the Treasury of the Unit- 
ed States to return the costs of replacements 
and the original investments, with interest. 

(e) All funds received from the Govern- 
ment of Mexico for any energy which might 
be delivered to that Government by the 
United States Section of the International 
Boundary and Water Commission pursuant 
to any special agreement concluded in ac- 
cordance with Article 19 of the treaty of Feb- 
ruary 3, 1944, between the United States and 
Mexico (Treaty Series 994) shall be credited 
to the General Fund of the Treasury of the 
United States.“ 


SEC. 172. UNITED STATES MEMBERSHIP IN THE 
ASIAN-PACIFIC ECONOMIC СО- 
OPERATION ORGANIZATION, 

(a) UNITED STATES MEMBERSHIP.—The 
President is authorized to maintain member- 
ship of the United States in the Asian-Pa- 
cific Economic Cooperation (APEC). 

(b) PAYMENT OF ASSESSED CONTRIBU- 
TIONS.—For fiscal year 1994 and for each fis- 
cal year thereafter, the United States as- 
sessed contributions to APEC may be paid 
from funds appropriated for Contributions 
to International Organizations“. 
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SEC. 173. EXTENSION OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
ORGANIZA’ ACT 


The International Organizations Immuni- 
ties Act (22 U.S.C. 288 et seq.) is amended by 
adding at the end the following new section: 

“SEC. 14. The International Union for Con- 
servation of Nature and Natural Resources 
shall be considered to be an international or- 
ganization for the purposes of this title and 
may be extended the provisions of this title 
in the same manner, to the same extent, and 
subject to the same conditions, as such pro- 
visions may be extended to a public inter- 
national organization in which the United 
States participates pursuant to any treaty 
or under the authority of any Act of Con- 
gress authorizing such participation or mak- 
ing an appropriation for such participa- 
tion.“. 

SEC. 174. INTER-AMERICAN ORGANIZATIONS, 

(а) FINDING.—The Congress finds that the 
work done by the Inter-American organiza- 
tions has been of great benefit to the Hemi- 
sphere, and the United States itself has expe- 
rienced a positive return from their efforts. 

(b) PoLicy.—Taking into consideration the 
long-term commitment by the United States 
to the affairs of this Hemisphere and the 
need to build further upon the linkages be- 
tween the United States and its neighbors, it 
is the sense of the Congress that the Sec- 
retary of State, in allocating the level of re- 
sources for international organizations, 
should pay particular attention to funding 
levels of the Inter-American organizations. 
SEC. 175. PROHIBITION ON CONTRIBUTIONS TO 

THE INTERNATIONAL COFFEE ORGA- 
NIZATION. 

None of the funds authorized to be appro- 
priated by this Act or any other Act may be 
used to fund any United States contribution 
to the International Coffee Organization. 
SEC. 176. PROHIBITION ON CONTRIBUTIONS TO 

THE INTERNATIONAL JUTE ORGANI- 
ZATION. 

None of the funds authorized to be appro- 
priated by this Act or any other Act may be 
used to fund any United States contribution to 
the International Jute Organization. 

PART F—OTHER STATE DEPARTMENT- 

RELATED PROVISIONS 


SEC. 181. MIGRATION AND REFUGEE AMEND- 
MENTS. 

(a) MIGRATION AND REFUGEE ASSISTANCE ACT 
AMENDMENTS.—Section 2 of the Migration and 
Refugee Assistance Act of 1962 (22 U.S.C. 2601) 
is amended— 

(1) by striking “the Intergovernmental Com- 
mittee for European Migration“ each place it 
appears and inserting ‘‘the International Orga- 
nization for Migration“; 

(2) in subsection (a)— 

(A) by striking the Committee and inserting 
“the Organization" each place it appears; and 

(B) in the first sentence, by inserting before 
the period, as amended in Geneva, Switzer- 
land, оп May 20, 1987”; and 

(3) іп subsection (c)(2), by striking 
“$50,000,000” and inserting ‘‘$100,000,000"". 

(b) REPEAL.—Section 745 of Public Law 100- 
204 (22 U.S.C. 2601 note) is repealed. 

SEC. 182. UNITED STATES POLICY CONCERNING 
OVERSEAS ASSISTANCE TO REFU- 
GEES AND DISPLACED PERSONS. 

(a) STANDARDS FOR REFUGEE WOMEN AND 
CHILDREN.—The United States Government, in 
providing for overseas assistance and protection 
of refugees and displaced persons, should seek 
to address the protection and provision of basic 
needs of refugee women and children who rep- 
resent 80 percent of the world's refugee popu- 
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lation. As called for in the 1991 United Nations 
High Commissioner for Refugees (UNHCR) 
“Guidelines on the Protection of Refugee 
Women,” whether directly, or through inter- 
national organizations, the Secretary of State 
should seek to ensure— 

(1) specific attention on the part of the United 
Nations and relief organizations to recruit and 
employ female protection officers; 

(2) implementation of gender awareness train- 
ing and field staffing including, but not limited 
to, security personnel; 

(3) the protection of refugee women and chil- 
dren from violence and other abuses on the part 
of governments or insurgent groups; 

(4) full involvement of women refugees in the 
planning and implementation of— 

(A) the delivery of services and assistance; 
and 

(B) the repatriation process; 

(5) incorporation of maternal and child health 
needs into refugee health services and edu- 
cation, specifically to include education on and 
access to services in reproductive health and 
birth spacing; 

(6) the availability of counseling and other 
services, grievance processes, and protective 
services to victims of violence and abuse, includ- 
ing but not limited to rape and domestic vio- 
lence; 

(7) the provision of educational programs, 
particularly literacy and numeracy, vocational 
and income generation skills training, and other 
training efforts promoting self sufficiency for 
refugee women, with special emphasis on women 
heads of household; 

(8) education for all refugee children, ensur- 
ing equal access for girls, and special services 
and family tracing for unaccompanied refugee 
minors; 

(9) the collection of data that clearly enumer- 
ate age and gender so that appropriate health, 
education, and assistance programs can be 
planned; 

(10) the recruitment, hiring, and training of 
more women program professionals in the inter- 
national humanitarian field; and 

(11) gender awareness training for program 
staff of the United Nations High Commissioner 
for Refugees (UNHCR) and nongovernmental 
voluntary organizations on implementation of 
the 1991 UNHCR “Guidelines on the Protection 
of Refugee Women"’. 

(b) PROCEDURES.—The Secretary of State 
should adopt specific procedures to ensure that 
all recipients of United States Government refu- 
gee and migration assistance funds implement 
the standards outlined in subsection (a). 

(с) REQUIREMENTS FOR REFUGEE AND MIGRA- 
TION ASSISTANCE.—The Secretary of State, in 
providing migration and refugee assistance, 
should support the protection efforts set forth 
under this section by raising at the highest lev- 
els of Government the issue of abuses against 
refugee women and children by governments 
and insurgent groups that engage in, permit, or 
condone— 

(1) a pattern of gross violations of inter- 
nationally recognized human rights, such as 
torture or cruel, inhumane, or degrading treat- 
ment or punishment, prolonged detention with- 
out charges, or other flagrant denial to life, lib- 
erty, and the security of persons; 

(2) the blockage of humanitarian relief assist- 
ance; 

(3) gender-specific persecution such as system- 
atic individual or mass rape, forced pregnancy, 
forced abortion, enforced prostitution, any form 
of indecent assault or act of violence against 
refugee women, girls, and children; or 

(4) continuing violations of the integrity of 
the person against refugee women and children 
on the part of armed insurgents, local security 
forces, or camp guards. 
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(d) INVESTIGATION OF REPORTS.—Upon receipt 
of credible reports of abuses under subsection 
(c), the Secretary of State should immediately 
investigate such reports through emergency 
factfinding missions or other means of inves- 
tigating such reports and help identify appro- 
priate remedial measures. 

(е) MULTILATERAL IMPLEMENTATION OF THE 
1991 UNHCR ‘GUIDELINES ON THE PROTECTION 
OF REFUGEE WOMEN"'.—The Secretary of State 
should work to ensure that multilateral organi- 
zations fully incorporate the needs of refugee 
women and children into all elements of refugee 
assistance programs and work to encourage 
other governments that provide refugee assist- 
ance to adopt refugee assistance policies de- 
signed to encourage full implementation of the 
UNHCR's “Guidelines on the Protection of Ref- 
ugee Women". 

SEC. 183. INTERPARLIAMENTARY EXCHANGES, 

(a) MEXICO-UNITED STATES INTERPARLIAMEN- 
TARY GROUP.—Section 2 of the Act of April 9, 
1960 (22 U.S.C, 2761) is amended— 

(1) by striking 3100, 0% 
“380,000”; and 

(2). by striking “850,000” both places it ap- 
pears and inserting “340,000”. 

(b) CANADA-UNITED STATES INTERPARLIAMEN- 
TARY GROUP.—Section 2 of the Act of June 11, 
1959 (22 U.S.C. 276e) is amended— 

(1) by striking 850, 00% and inserting 
“370,000”; and 

(2) by striking “325,000” both places it ap- 
pears and inserting “835,000”, 

(c) DEPOSIT OF FUNDS IN INTEREST-BEARING 
ACCOUNTS.—Funds appropriated and disbursed 
pursuant to section 303 of the Departments of 
Commerce, Justice, and State, the Judiciary, 
and Related Agencies Appropriation Act, 1988 
(as added by section 101(а) of Public Law 100- 
202) (101 Stat. 1329-23; 22 U.S.C, 276 note) are 
authorized to be deposited in interest-bearing 
accounts and any interest which accrues shall 
be deposited, periodically, in the miscellaneous 
receipts account of the Treasury. 

SEC. 184, REPORT ON TERRORIST ASSETS IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Section 140(a) of the Foreign 
Relations Authorization Act, Fiscal Years 1988 
and 1989 (22 U.S.C. 2656f(a)) is amended— 

(1) in paragraph (1), by redesignating sub- 
paragraphs (A) and (B) as clauses (i) and (ii), 
respectively; 

(2) by redesignating paragraphs (1) and (2) as 
subparagraphs (A) and (B), respectively; 

(3) by inserting “(1)” immediately after “TER- 
RORISM.—"’; 

(4) by striking “ала” at the end of subpara- 
graph (A); 

(5) by striking the period at the end of sub- 
paragraph (В) and inserting “; апа”; and 

(6) by adding at the end the following: 

“(С) the nature and ertent of assets held in 
the United States on behalf of foreign countries 
and groups responsible for the acts described in 
subparagraphs (A) and (B). 

“(2) In reporting on the information required 
by paragraph (1)(C), the Secretary of State shall 
consult with the Secretary of the Treasury, the 
Attorney General, and such other heads of rel- 
evant departments and agencies of the United 
States as may be necessary. 

(b) CONFORMING AMENDMENTS.—Section 140(b) 
of such Act is amended— 

(1) in paragraph (1), by striking subsection 
(а)(1)" and inserting “subsection (а)1ХА)”; 
and 

(2) in paragraph (2), by striking “subsection 
(а)(1)" and inserting “subsection (a)(1)(B)"’. 
SEC. 185. COORDINATION 

COUNTERTERRORISM ACTIVITIES. 

(а) FINDINGS.—It is the sense of the Congress 
that— 

(1) international terrorism continues to be a 
serious threat to the peace and security of demo- 
cratic nations, the United States included; 
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(2) international terrorist acts against the 
United States or its people can only be combat- 
ted through a vigorous coordination of efforts 
on the part of responsible United States Federal 
agencies; and 

(3) United States citizens have continued to be 
targets of terrorism both at home and abroad. 

(8) COORDINATION.—The Congress strongly 
urges the Secretary of State to take steps to en- 
sure that coordination of counterterrorism ac- 
tivities occupies a high priority within the De- 
partment of State by a demonstrated dedication 
to the assignment of both personnel and re- 
sources to the issue of counterterrorism. 

SEC. 186. FACILITATING ACCESS TO THE DEPART- 
MENT OF STATE BUILDING. 

(a) PROCEDURES TO FACILITATE ACCESS.—The 
Office of Diplomatic Security shall establish 
procedures to ensure that the members and staff 
of the congressional committees of jurisdiction 
are granted easy access to the Department of 
State in the conduct of their duties. Such proce- 
dures shall enable an individual employed by 
any such committee to be granted immediate ac- 
cess to the Department of State building upon 
the presentation of a valid United States Senate 
or House of Representatives identification card, 
if such individual's name appears on a list of 
staff members provided in advance in writing to 
the Office of Diplomatic Security by the chair- 
man and ranking member of the committee em- 
ploying such staff. A copy of such list shall be 
made available to the reception desk at the De- 
partment of State. 

(b) PARKING PERMITS.—The Office of Diplo- 
matic Security shall also make available a rea- 
sonable number of parking permits to each com- 
mittee in order to facilitate attendance of meet- 
ings at the Department of State. 

(с) DEFINITION.—For purposes of this section, 
the term “‘congressional committees of jurisdic- 
tion means the Committee on Foreign Relations 
and the Committee on Appropriations of the 
Senate and the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
and the Committee on Appropriations of the 
House of Representatives. 

SEC, 187. RECORD OF PLACE OF BIRTH FOR TAI- 
WANESE-AMERICANS. 

For purposes of the registration of birth or 
certification of nationality of a United States 
citizen born in Taiwan, the Secretary of State 
shall permit the place of birth to be recorded as 
Taiwan. 

SEC. 188. REPEAL OF REPORTING REQUIRE- 
MENTS. 


The following provisions of law are hereby re- 
pealed: 

(1) Section 37(d) of the State Department 
Basic Authorities Act of 1956 (22 U.S.C. 2709), 
relating to firearms regulations for special 
agents. 

(2) Section 214(c) of the State Department 
Basic Authorities Act of 1956 (22 U.S.C. 4314), 
relating to extraordinary protective services to 
foreign missions. 

(3) Section 216(d) of the State Department 
Basic Authorities Act of 1956 (22 U.S.C. 4316(d)), 
relating to application of travel restrictions to 
personnel of certain countries and organiza- 
tions. 

(4) Section 108 of the Foreign Relations Au- 
thorization Act, Fiscal Year 1978 (22 U.S.C. 
2151п-1), relating to Americans incarcerated 
abroad. 

(5) Section 512(b)(2) of the Foreign Relations 
Authorization Act, Fiscal Year 1978 (22 U.S.C. 
2428a(b)), relating to withdrawal of United 
States troops from Korea. 

(6) Section 412(b) of the Foreign Service Act of 
1980 (22 U.S.C. 3972(b)), relating to special dif- 
ferentials for Foreign Service officers. 

(7) The second sentence of section 2207(c) of 
the Foreign Service Act of 1980 (22 U.S.C. 
4171(с)), relating to foreign language com- 
petence requirements: exceptions. 
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(8) Тһе second sentence of section 103(b) of 
the Department of State Authorization Act, Fis- 
cal Years 1982 and 1983 (22 U.S.C. 2656 note), re- 
lating to status of certain consulates to be re- 
opened. 

(9) Section 9 of the Radio Broadcasting to 
Cuba Асі (22 U.S.C. 1465g), relating to evalua- 
tion of Cuba service programming. 

(10) Section 130(c) of the Department of State 
Authorization Act, Fiscal Years 1984 and 1985 
(22 U.S.C. 3982 note), relating to merger of For- 
eign Service Information Corps into the Foreign 
Service Corps. 

(11) Section 207(b) of the Department of State 
Authorization Act, Fiscal Years 1984 and 1985 
(22 U.S.C. 2460 note), relating to foreign travel 
financed from the United States Information 
Agency's private sector program. 

(12) Section 120(d) of the Foreign Relations 
Authorization Act, Fiscal Years 1986 and 1987 
(Public Law 99-93), relating to Foreign Service 
associates pilot project. 

(13) Section 611 of the Foreign Relations Au- 
thorization Act, Fiscal Years 1986 and 1987 (22 
U.S.C. 4711), relating to United States scholar- 
ship program for developing countries. 

(14) Section 812(c) of the Foreign Relations 
Authorization Act, Fiscal Years 1986 and 1987 
(Public Law 99-93), relating to Japan's fulfill- 
ment of its common defense commitments. 

(15) Section 153(d) of the Foreign Relations 
Authorization Act, Fiscal Years 1988 and 1989 
(22 U.S.C. 4301 note; Public Law 100-204), relat- 
ing to United States-Soviet reciprocity in mat- 
ters relating to embassies. 

(16) Section 701(b) of the Foreign Relations 
Authorization Act, Fiscal Years 1988 and 1989 
(22 U.S.C. 287e note; Public Law 100-204), relat- 
ing to status of secondment within the United 
Nations. 

(17) Section 804(b) of the Foreign Relations 
Authorization Act, Fiscal Years 1990 and 1991 
(Public Law 101-246), relating to compliance 
with commitments by the Palestine Liberation 
Organization. 

(18) Section 1(5) of the joint resolution entitled 
Joint resolution relating to NASA and the 
International Space Year”, approved July 31, 
1990 (Public Law 101-339), relating to the inter- 
national space уеат—1992. 

(19) Section 232 of the Conventional Forces in 
Europe Treaty Implementation Act of 1991 (Pub- 
lic Law 102-228), relating to activities to reduce 
Soviet military threat. 

(20) Section 401(c) of the Conventional Forces 
in Europe Treaty Implementation Act of 1991 (22 
U.S.C. 2551 note), relating to the Arms Control 
and Disarmament Agency's revitalization re- 
port. 

SEC. 189. SENSE OF THE SENATE. 

It is the sense of the Senate that— 

(1) there is a growing concern among some of 
the Members of this body that the unlimited 
terms of Office of Inspectors General in Federal 
agencies may be undesirable, therefore 

(2) the issue of amending the Inspector Gen- 
eral Act to establish term limits for Inspectors 
General should be eramined and considered as 
soon as possible by the appropriate committees 
of jurisdiction. 

SEC. 190. VALUE OF CONTRACTED GOODS AND 
SERVICES. 


(a) The United Nations is increasingly con- 
tracting out to the private sector various aspects 
of its peacekeeping operations. The Permanent 
Representative of the United States to the Unit- 
ed Nations should make every effort to ensure 
that United States contractors are awarded an 
appropriate portion of these contracts commen- 
surate with the overall contribution of the Unit- 
ed States to United Nations peacekeeping. 

(b) The Permanent Representative shall report 
to the Congress in writing annually setting 
forth the dollar value and percentage of total 
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peacekeeping contracts that have been awarded 

to United States contractors during the previous 

year, beginning twelve months after the date of 

enactment of this Act. 

SEC. 191. BUDGET JUSTIFICATION FOR SECURITY 
COSTS. 


Beginning ninety days after the enactment of 
this Act, and annually thereafter on the day the 
budget of the United States is submitted to the 
Congress, the Secretary of State shall submit to 
the Congress a detailed budget justification on 
the costs to provide security and protection to 
the Secretary of State both domestically and 
internationally. Such justification shall include 
the number of full-time permanent personnel as- 
signed to Secretarial protection, the cost of sala- 
ries, overtime, per diem, travel, equipment and 
vehicles for carrying out such protective activi- 
ties. 

TITLE II—UNITED STATES INFORMA- 
TIONAL, EDUCATIONAL, AND CULTURAL 
PROGRAMS 

PART A—AUTHORIZATION OF 
APPROPRIATIONS 

SEC, 201. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS. 
(а) IN GENERAL,—The following amounts are 

authorized to be appropriated to carry out inter- 

national information activities, and educational 
and cultural ezchange programs under the 

United States Information and Educational Ет- 

change Act of 1948, the Mutual Educational and 

Cultural Exchange Act of 1961, Reorganization 

Plan Number 2 of 1977, the Radio Broadcasting 

to Cuba Act, the Television Broadcasting to 

Cuba Act, the Board for International Broad- 

casting Act, the Inspector General Act of 1978, 

the National Endowment for Democracy Act, 

and to carry out other authorities in law con- 
sistent with such purposes: 

(1) SALARIES AND EXPENSES.—For “Salaries 
and Expenses’ for the United States Informa- 
tion Agency, $478,854,000 for the fiscal year 1994 
and $478,854,000 for the fiscal year 1995. 

(2) EDUCATIONAL AND CULTURAL EXCHANGE 
PROGRAMS.— 

(A) FULBRIGHT ACADEMIC EXCHANGE PRO- 
GRAMS.—For the "Fulbright Academic Exchange 
Programs“, $141,043,000 for the fiscal year 1994 
and 8141,043,000 for the fiscal year 1995. 

(В) OTHER EXISTING PROGRAMS.—For Hubert 
H. Humphrey Fellowship Program”, Edmund 
S. Muskie Fellowship Program”, International 
Visitors Program", Israeli-Arab Scholarship 
Program”, Mixe Mansfield Fellowship Pro- 
отат", Claude and Mildred Pepper Scholar- 
ship Program of the Washington Workshops 
Foundation”, ‘Citizen Exchange Programs", 
“Congress-Bundestag Exchange Program", 
“Newly Independent States and Eastern Europe 
Training", “Institute for Representative Gov- 
ernment”, “Freedom Support Act Secondary 
School Exchanges’, and “Arts America”, 
$105,879,000 for the fiscal year 1994 and 
$105,879,000 for the fiscal year 1995. 

(C) NEW PROGRAMS.— 

(i) GOODWILL GAMES.—For the Goodwill 
Games, $1,000,000 for the fiscal year 1994. 

(ii) EAST TIMOR.—For scholarships for East 
Timorese students established by section 222, 
$150,000 for the fiscal year 1994 and $150,000 for 
the fiscal year 1995. 

(iti) CAMBODIA.—For scholarships for Cam- 
bodians established by section 223, $500,000 for 
the fiscal year 1994 and $500,000 for the fiscal 
year 1995. 

(iv) WORLD CuP.—For events associated with 
the 1994 World Cup soccer finals, $1,500,000 for 
the fiscal year 1994. 

(3) BROADCASTING TO СОВА.--Ғот ‘‘Broadcast- 
ing to Cuba", $28,351,000 for the fiscal year 1994 
and $28,351,000 for the fiscal year 1995. 

(4) INTERNATIONAL BROADCASTING ACTIVI- 
TIES.—For International Broadcasting Activi- 
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ties $560,790,000 for the fiscal year 1994 and 
$560,790,000 for the fiscal year 1995. 

(5) OFFICE OF THE INSPECTOR GENERAL.—For 
the “Office of the Inspector General“, $4,390,000 
for the fiscal year 1994 and $4,390,000 for the fis- 
cal year 1995. 

(6) NATIONAL ENDOWMENT FOR DEMOCRACY.— 
For the “National Endowment for Democracy", 
$35,000,000 for the fiscal year 1994 and 
$35,000,000 for the fiscal year 1995. 

(7) CENTER FOR CULTURAL AND TECHNICAL 
INTERCHANGE BETWEEN EAST AND WEST.—For the 
“Center for Cultural and Technical Interchange 
between East and West“, $26,000,000 for the fis- 
cal year 1994 and $26,000,000 for the fiscal year 
1995. 

(8) INTERNATIONAL BROADCASTING OPER- 
ATIONS.—For International Broadcasting Op- 
erations", $395,356,000 for the fiscal year 1996 
and $400,784,000 for the fiscal year 1997. 

(9) RADIO CONSTRUCTION.—For Radio Con- 
struction”, $108,874,000 for the fiscal year 1996 
and $111,528,000 for the fiscal year 1997. 

(b) AUTHORIZATION WITHIN “SALARIES AND 
EXPENSES ACCOUNT"'.—Of the amount author- 
ized to be appropriated by subsection (a)(i), 
$350,000 is authorized for the fiscal year 1994 for 
the establishment and operation of a United 
States Information Agency office in Lhasa, 
Tibet, under section 219 of this Act and $350,000 
is authorized for the fiscal year 1995 for the con- 
tinued operation of such office. 

(с) AUTHORIZATIONS WITHIN "FULBRIGHT ACA- 
DEMIC EXCHANGE PROGRAMS" .— 

(1) Of the amount authorized to be appro- 
priated by subsection (a)(2)(A), $3,000,000 is au- 
thorized for the fiscal year 1994 and $3,000,000 
for the fiscal year 1995 for the Vietnam scholar- 
ship program established by section 229 of the 
Foreign Relations Authorization Act, Fiscal 
Years 1992 and 1993 (Public Law 102-138). 

(2) Of the amount authorized to be appro- 
priated by subsection (a)(2)(A), $2,000,000 is au- 
thorized for the fiscal year 1994 and $2,000,000 
for the fiscal year 1995 for the "Environment 
and Sustainable Development Exchange Pro- 
gram" established by section 224 of this Act. 

PART B—USIA AND RELATED AGENCIES 
AUTHORITIES AND ACTIVITIES 
211. CHANGES IN ADMINISTRATIVE AU- 

THORITIES. 

Section 801 of the United States Information 
and Educational Exchange Act of 1948 (22 
U.S.C. 1471) is amended— 

(1) in paragraph (5), by striking “ала” after 
the semicolon; 

(2) in paragraph (6), by striking the period at 
the end and inserting “; апа”; and 

(3) by adding at the end the following new 
paragraph: 

“(7) notwithstanding any other provision of 
law, to carry out projects involving security 
construction and related improvements for 
Agency facilities not physically located together 
with Department of State facilities abroad.”’. 
SEC. 212. BUYING POWER MAINTENANCE AC- 

COUNT. 

Section 704(c) of the United States Informa- 
tion and Educational Exchange Act of 1948 (22 
U.S.C. 1477(с)) is amended— 

(1) by redesignating clauses (1) and (2) as 
clauses (A) and (B), respectively; 

(2) by inserting “(1)” after “(с)”; and 

(3) by adding at the end the following new 
paragraphs: 

“(2) In carrying out this subsection, there 
may be established a Buying Power Mainte- 
nance account. 

) In order to eliminate substantial gains to 
the approved levels of overseas operations for 
the United States Information Agency, the Di- 
rector shall transfer to the Buying Power Main- 
tenance account such amounts appropriated for 
‘Salaries and Expenses’ as the Director deter- 
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mines are excessive to the needs of the approved 
level of operations under that appropriation ac- 
count because of fluctuations in foreign cur- 
rency exchange rates or changes in overseas 
wages and prices. 

“(4) In order to offset adverse fluctuations in 
foreign currency erchange rates or foreign 
wages and prices, the Director may transfer 
from the Buying Power Maintenance account to 
the ‘Salaries and Expenses’ appropriations ac- 
count such amounts as the Director determines 
are necessary to maintain the approved level of 
operations under that appropriation account. 

“(5) Funds transferred by the Director from 
the Buying Power Maintenance account to an- 
other account shall be merged with and be 
available for the same purpose, and for the same 
time period, as the funds in that other account. 
Funds transferred by the Director from another 
account to the Buying Power Maintenance ac- 
count shall be merged with the funds in the 
Buying Power Maintenance account and shall 
be available for the purposes of that account 
until қ 
“(6) Any restriction contained іп ап аррто- 
priation Act or other provision of law limiting 
the amounts that may be obligated or erpended 
by the United States Information Agency shall 
be deemed to be adjusted to the extent necessary 
to offset the net effect of fluctuations in foreign 
currency erchange rates or overseas wage and 
price changes in order to maintain approved lev- 


els. 

) Subject to the limitations contained in 
this paragraph, not later than the end of the 
5th fiscal year after the fiscal year for which 
funds are appropriated or otherwise made avail- 
able for the ‘Salaries and Expenses’ account, 
the Director may transfer any unobligated bal- 
ance of such funds to the Buying Power Main- 
tenance account. 

“(В) The balance of the Buying Power Main- 
tenance account may not exceed $50,000,000 as a 
result of any transfer under this paragraph. 

“(C) Any transfer pursuant to this paragraph 
shall be treated as a reprogramming of funds 
under section 705 and shall be available for obli- 
gation or erpenditure only in accordance with 
the procedures under such section. 

D) The authorities contained in this section 
may only be erercised to such an ertent and in 
such amounts as specifically provided in ad- 
vance in appropriation Acts. 

SEC. 213. CONTRACT AUTHORITY. 

Section 802(b) of the United States Informa- 
tion and Educational Exchange Act of 1948 (22 
U.S.C. 1472(b)) is amended by adding at the end 
the following new paragraph: 

“(4(А) Notwithstanding the other provisions 
of this subsection, the United States Information 
Agency is authorized to enter into contracts for 
periods not to erceed 7 years for circuit capacity 
to distribute radio and television programs. 

“(В) The authority of this paragraph тау be 
exercised for а fiscal year only to such extent or 
in such amounts as are provided in advance in 
appropriations Acts. 

SEC. 214. PROHIBITION ON DISCRIMINATORY 
CONTRACTS. 


(a) PROHIBITION.— 

(1) Except for real estate leases and as pro- 
vided in subsection (b), the United States Infor- 
mation Agency may not enter into any contract 
that expends funds appropriated to the United 
States Information Agency for an amount in er- 
cess of the small purchase threshold (as defined 
in section 4(11) of the Office of Federal Procure- 
ment Policy Act (41 U.S.C. 403(11))— 

(A) with a foreign person that complies with 
the Arab League boycott of Israel, or 

(B) with any foreign or United States person 
that discriminates in the award of subcontracts 
on the basis of religion. 

(2) For purposes of this section— 
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(A) a foreign person complies with the boycott 
of Israel by Arab League countries when that 
foreign person takes or knowingly agrees to take 
any action, with respect to the boycott of Israel 
by Arab League countries, which section 8(a) of 
the Export Administration Act of 1979 (50 U.S.C. 
App. 2407(a)) prohibits a United States person 
from taking, ercept that for purposes of this 
paragraph, the term “United States person" as 
used in subparagraphs (B) and (C) of section 
8(а)(1) of such Act shall be deemed to mean 
"person"; and 

(В) the term “foreign person means any per- 
son other than a United States person as de- 
fined in section 16(2) of the Export Administra- 
tion Act of 1979 (50 U.S.C. App. 2415). 

(3) For purposes of paragraph (1), a foreign 
person shall be deemed not to comply with the 
boycott of Israel by Arab League countries if 
that person, or the Director of the United States 
Information Agency or his designee on the basis 
of available information, certifies that the per- 
son violates or otherwise does not comply with 
the boycott of Israel by Arab League countries 
by taking any actions prohibited by section 8(a) 
of the Export Administration Act of 1979 (50 
U.S.C. App. 2407(a)). Certification by the Direc- 
tor of the United States Information Agency or 
his designee may occur only 30 days after notice 
has been given to the Congress that this certifi- 
cation procedure will be utilized at a specific 
overseas mission. 

(b) WAIVER BY THE DIRECTOR OF THE UNITED 
STATES INFORMATION AGENCY.—The Director of 
the United States Information Agency may 
waive the requirements of this section on a 
country-by-country basis for a period not to ex- 
ceed one year upon certification to the Congress 
by the Director that such waiver is in the na- 
tional interest and is necessary to carry on dip- 
lomatic functions of the United States. Each 
such certification shall include a detailed jus- 
tification for the waiver with respect to each 
such country. 

(c) RESPONSES TO CONTRACT SOLICITATIONS.— 
(1) Except as provided in paragraph (2) of this 
subsection, the Director of the United States In- 
formation Agency shall ensure that any re- 
sponse to a solicitation for a bid or a request for 
a proposal, with respect to a contract covered by 
subsection (a), includes the following clause, in 
substantially the following form: 

“ARAB LEAGUE BOYCOTT OF ISRAEL 

“(а) DEFINITIONS.—AS used in this clause— 

“(1) the term ‘foreign person’ means any per- 
son other than a United States person as de- 
fined in paragraph (2); and 

%) the term ‘United States person’ means 
any United States resident or national (other 
than an individual resident outside the United 
States and employed by other than a United 
States person), any domestic concern (including 
any permanent domestic establishment of any 
foreign concern), and any foreign subsidiary or 
affiliate (including any permanent foreign es- 
tablishment) of any domestic concern which is 
controlled in fact by such domestic concern, as 
determined under regulations of the President. 

(b) CERTIFICATION.—By submitting this offer, 
the Offeror certifies that it is not— 

“(1) taking or knowingly agreeing to take any 
action, with respect to the boycott of Israel by 
Arab League countries, which section 8(a) of the 
Export Administration Act of 1979 (50 U.S.C. 
App. 2407(a)) prohibits a United States person 
from taking; or 

“(2) discriminating in the award of sub- 
contracts on the basis of religion. 

(2) An Offeror would not be required to in- 
clude the certification required by paragraph 
(1), if the Offeror is deemed not to comply with 
the Arab League boycott of Israel by the Direc- 
tor of the United States Information Agency or 
a designee on the basis of available information. 
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Certification by the Director of the United 
States Information Agency or a designee may 
occur only 30 days after notice has been given to 
the Congress that this certification procedure 
will be utilized at a specific overseas mission. 

(3) The Director of the United States Informa- 
tion Agency shall ensure that all State Depart- 
ment contract solicitations include a detailed er- 
planation of the requirements of section 8(а) of 
the Export Administration Act of 1979 (50 U.S.C. 
App. 2407(a)). 

(d) REVIEW AND TERMINATION.—(1) The Unit- 
ed States Information Agency shall conduct re- 
views of the certifications submitted pursuant to 
this section for the purpose of assessing the ac- 
curacy of the certifications. 

(2) Upon complaint of any foreign or United 
States person of a violation of the certification 
as required by this section, filed with the Direc- 
tor of the United States Information Agency, the 
United States Information Agency shall inves- 
tigate such complaint, and if such complaint is 
found to be correct and a violation of the certifi- 
cation has been found, all contracts with such 
violator shall be terminated for default as soon 
as practicable, and, for a period of two years 
thereafter, the Agency shall not enter into any 
contracts with such a violator. 

SEC. 215. UNITED STATES TRANSMITTER IN KU- 
WAIT. 


None of the funds authorized to be appro- 
priated by this or any other Act may be obli- 
gated or erpended for the design, development, 
or construction of a United States radio trans- 
mitter in Kuwait. 

SEC. 216. SEPARATE LEDGER ACCOUNTS FOR 
GRANTEES OF THE NATIONAL EN- 
DOWMENT FOR DEMOCRACY. 

Section 504(h)(1) of the National Endowment 
for Democracy Act (22 U.S.C. 4413(h)(1)) is 
amended by striking accounts“ and inserting 
“bank accounts or separate self-balancing ledg- 
ет accounts". 

SEC. 217. LIMITATION CONCERNING PARTICIPA- 
TION IN INTERNATIONAL ЕХРО- 
SITIONS. 

Notwithstanding any other provision of law, 
the United States Information Agency shall not 
obligate or erpend any funds for a United States 
Government funded pavilion or other major er- 
hibit at any international erposition or world’s 
fair registered by the Bureau of International 
Expositions in excess of amounts erpressly au- 
thorized and appropriated for such purpose. 
SEC. 218, AUTHORITY TO RESPOND TO PUBLIC IN- 

QUIRIES. 


Section 208 of the Foreign Relations Author- 
ization Act, Fiscal Years 1986 and 1987 (22 
U.S.C. 1461-1а) is amended by adding at the end 
the following new sentence: “Тһе provisions of 
this section shall not prohibit the United States 
Information Agency from responding to inquir- 
ies from members of the public about its oper- 
ations, policies, or programs.“ 

SEC. 219, USIA OF FICE IN LHASA, TIBET. 

(a) ESTABLISHMENT OF OFFICE.—The Director 
of the United States Information Agency shall 
establish an office in Lhasa, Tibet, for the pur- 
pose of— 

(1) disseminating information about the Unit- 
ed States; 

(2) promoting discussions on conflict resolu- 
tion and human rights; 

(3) facilitating United States private sector in- 
volvement in educational and cultural activities 
in Tibet; and 

(4) advising the United States Government 
with respect to Tibetan public opinion. 

(b) APPLICABLE LAWS.—Activities under sub- 
section (a) shall be carried out in accordance 
with the provisions of the United States Infor- 
mation and Educational Exchange Асі of 1948 
and the Mutual Educational and Cultural Ет- 
change Act of 1961. 
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SEC. 220. REPORTS ON UNITED STATES GOVERN- 
MENT EXCHANGE PROGRAMS. 


(a) PRESIDENTIAL REPORT.—Section 112 of the 
Mutual Educational and Cultural Exchange Act 
of 1961 (22 U.S.C. 2460) is amended by adding at 
the end the following: 

D The President shall ensure that all ex- 
change programs conducted by the United 
States Government, its departments, and agen- 
cies, directly or through agreements with other 
parties, are reported to the Bureau at a time 
and in a format prescribed by the Bureau. 

“(2) Not later than 90 days after the date of 
enactment of this subsection, and annually 
thereafter, the President shall submit to the 
Chairman of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions and the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives a report containing the information 
required to be reported under paragraph (1). 
Such report shall include information concern- 
ing the objectives of each exchange program 
supported by the United States, the number of 
exchange participants, the types of exchange 
activities, and the total amount of Federal er- 
penditures for such exchanges."’. 

(b) REPORT BY THE DIRECTOR OF USIA.—Not 
later than 120 days after the date of enactment 
of this Act, the Director of the United States In- 
formation Agency shall submit to the Chairman 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations and the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives a re- 


port— 

(1) outlining the range of erchange programs 
administered by the Agency; 

(2) identifying possible areas of duplication or 
inefficiency; and 

(3) recommending program consolidation and 
administrative restructuring as warranted. 
SEC. 221. SCHOLARSHIPS FOR EAST TIMORESE 

STUDENTS. 


Notwithstanding any other provision of law, 
the Bureau of Educational and Cultural Affairs 
of the United States Information Agency shall 
make available for each of the fiscal years 1994 
and 1995, scholarships for East Timorese stu- 
dents qualified to study in the United States for 
the purpose of studying at the undergraduate 
level in a United States college or university. 
Each scholarship made available under this sub- 
section shall be for not less than one semester of 
study. 

SEC. 222. CAMBODIAN SCHOLARSHIP AND EX- 
CHANGE PROGRAMS. 

(а) PURPOSE.—It is the purpose of this section 
to provide financial assistance— 

(1) to establish a scholarship program for 
Cambodian college and post-graduate students 
to study in the United States; and 

(2) to erpand Cambodian participation in er- 
change programs of the United States Informa- 
tion Agency. 

(b) PROGRAM.—({1) The Director of the United 
States Information Agency shall establish a 
scholarship program to enable Cambodian col- 
lege students and post-graduate students to 
study in the United States. 

(2) The Director of the United States Informa- 
tion Agency shall also include qualified Cam- 
bodian citizens in exchange programs funded or 
otherwise sponsored by the Agency, in particu- 
lar the Fulbright Academic Program, the Inter- 
national Visitor Program, and the Citizen Ет- 
change Program. 

(c) DEFINITION.—For the purposes of this sec- 
tion, the term ‘‘scholarship”’ means an amount 
to be used for full or partial support of tuition 
and fees to attend an educational institution, 
and may include fees, books, and supplies, 
equipment required for courses at an edu- 
cational institution, living erpenses at a United 
States educational institution, and travel er- 
penses to and from, and within, the United 
States. 

SEC. 223. INCREASING AFRICAN PARTICIPATION 
IN USIA EXCHANGE PROGRAMS. 
(a) FINDINGS.—The Congress finds that— 
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(1) United States Information Agency (USIA) 
programs with African countries have continued 
to decrease over the past three years, occurring 
at a time when economic reform and the erpan- 
sion of democratic governments and institutions 
are taking place in more than 25 countries 
across Africa; 

(2) African institutions are now attempting to 
reform their education sector to adjust to popu- 
lation and budget pressures, and to revitalize 
existing infrastructure to restore quality; 

(3) higher education is the cornerstone of eco- 
nomic and political development, and will help 
improve the well-being of Africans citizens; and 

(4) USIA programs in Africa are insufficient 
to meet the erpanding needs for educational de- 
velopment and to help strengthen democratic, 
educational, and free market institutions in Af- 
rica. 

(b) PoLicy.—The Director of United States In- 
formation Agency shall erpand exchange pro- 
gram allocations to Africa, in particular Ful- 
bright Academic Exchanges, International Visi- 
tor Programs, and Citizen Exchanges, and shall 
further encourage a broadening of affiliations 
and links between American and African insti- 
tutions. 

SEC. 224. ENVIRONMENT AND SUSTAINABLE DE- 
VELOPMENT EXCHANGE PROGRAM. 

(a) PURPOSE.—The purpose of this section is 
to establish an exchange program to bring stu- 
dents and teachers to the United States for 
training in the fields of environment and devel- 
opment, with particular emphasis on sustain- 
able development. 

(b) PROGRAM AUTHORITY.—Notwithstanding 
any other provision of law, the Director of the 
United States Information Agency, through the 
Bureau of Educational and Cultural Affairs, 
shall provide scholarships beginning in the fis- 
cal year 1994, and for each fiscal year there- 
after, for study at United States institutions of 
higher education in furtherance of the purpose 
of this section for foreign students who have 
completed their undergraduate education and 
for postsecondary educators. 

(с) GUIDELINES.—The scholarship program 
under this section shall be carried out in accord- 
ance with the following guidelines: 

(1) Consistent with section 112(b) of the Mu- 
tual Educational and Cultural Exchange Act oy 
1961 (22 U.S.C. 2460(b)), all programs created 
pursuant to this Act shall be nonpolitical and 
balanced, and shall be administered in keeping 
with the highest standards of academic integrity 
and cost-effectiveness. 

(2) The United States Information Agency 
shall administer this program under the aus- 
pices of the Fulbright Academic Exchange Pro- 


gram. 

(3) The United States Information Agency 
shall ensure the regional diversity of this pro- 
gram through the selection of candidates from 
Asia, Africa, Latin America, as well as Europe 
and the Middle East. 

(d) DEFINITION.—For purposes of this section, 
the term “institution of higher education" has 
the same meaning given to such term by section 
1201(a) of the Higher Education Act of 1965. 
SEC. 225. USIA VOCATIONAL EXCHANGE PRO- 

GRAM. 

(a) AUTHORITY.—Section 102(a) of the Mutual 
Educational and Cultural Exchange Act of 1961 
(22 U.S.C. 2452) is amended by adding at the end 
the following new paragraph: 

“(4) vocational exchanges, by financing visits 
and interchanges of professionals and skilled 
workers in the fields of government, public ad- 
ministration, infrastructure planning and devel- 
opment, business, and finance for the purpose of 
increasing practical understanding, manage- 
ment, and problem-solving skills in— 

“(А) the institution and improvement of pub- 
lic administration and infrastructure at the na- 
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tional, intergovernmental, regional and local 
level; and 

“(В) the creation and development of private 
enterprise and free market systems based on the 
principle of private ownership of property. 

(b) REPORT.—Not later than one year after 
the date of the enactment of this Act, the Direc- 
tor of the United States Information Agency 
shall submit a detailed report to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations of the Senate and the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs of the House of 
Representatives on the action taken by the 
United States Information Agency to carry out 
section 102(a)(4) of the Mutual Educational and 
Cultural Exchange Act of 1961. 

SEC. 226. AMERICAN STUDIES COLLECTIONS. 

(a) AUTHORITY.—In order to promote a thor- 
ough understanding of the United States among 
emerging elites abroad, the Director of the Unit- 
ed States Information Agency is authorized to 
enter into agreements with universities for the 
establishment and support of collections at ap- 
propriate university libraries located abroad to 
further the study of the United States. 

(b) DESIGN AND DEVELOPMENT.—Such collec- 
tions— 

(1) shall be developed in consultation with 
United States associations and organizations of 
scholars in the principal academic disciplines in 
which American studies are conducted; and 

(2) shall be designed primarily to meet the 
needs of undergraduate and graduate students 
of American studies. 

(c) SITE SELECTION.—In selecting universities 
abroad as sites for such collections, the Director 
shall— 

(1) ensure that such universities are able, 
within a reasonable period of the establishment 
of such collections, to assume responsibility for 
their maintenance in current form; 

(2) ensure that undergraduate and graduate 
students shall enjoy reasonable access to such 
collections; and 

(3) include in any agreement entered into be- 
tween the United States Information Agency 
and a university abroad, terms embodying a 
contractual commitment of such maintenance 
and access under this subsection. 

SEC. 227. TECHNICAL AMENDMENT RELATING TO 
NEAR AND MIDDLE EAST RESEARCH 
AND TRAINING. 

Section 228(d) of the Foreign Relations Au- 
thorization Act, Fiscal Years 1992 and 1993 (22 
U.S.C. 2452 note) is amended by inserting “апа 
includes the Republic of Turkey” before the pe- 
riod at the end thereof. 

SEC. 228. DISTRIBUTION WITHIN THE UNITED 
STATES OF UNITED STATES INFOR- 
MATION AGENCY DOCUMENTARY 
FILM ENTITLED “CRIMES AGAINST 
HUMANITY”. 

Notwithstanding the second sentence of sec- 
tion 501 of the United States Information and 
Educational Exchange Act of 1948 (22 U.S.C. 
1461), nor any other provision of law, the Direc- 
tor of the United States Information Agency 
may make available for distribution within the 
United States the documentary entitled Crimes 
Against Humanity“, a film about the ensuing 
conflict in the former Yugoslavia. 

SEC. 229. REDUCTION IN FORCE AUTHORITY 
WITH REGARD TO THE FOREIGN 
SERVICE. 

(а) ІМ СЕМЕВАІ. —(1) Title VI of the Foreign 
Service Act of 1980 (22 U.S.C. 4001 et seq.) is 
amended— 

(A) by redesignating sections 611, 612, and 613 
as sections 612, 613, and 614, respectively; and 

(B) by inserting after section 610 the following 
new section: 

“SEC. 611. REDUCTIONS ІМ FORCE.—({a) Тһе 
Secretary may conduct reductions in force and 
may prescribe regulations for the separation of 
members of the Service under such reductions in 
force which give due effect to— 
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“(1) organizational need; 

“(2) documented employee qualifications, 
knowledge, skills, or competencies; 

“(3) documented employee performance; 

“(4) tenure of employment; and 

“(5) military preference. 

(b) For purposes of this section the term 
‘members of the Service means the individuals 
described under section 103. 

(2) The table of contents for the Foreign Serv- 
ice Act of 1980 is amended by striking out the 
items related to section 611, 612, and 613 and in- 
serting in lieu thereof the following: 

“Sec. 611. Reductions in force. 

Sec. 612. Termination of limited appointments. 

“Sec. 613. Termination of appointments of con- 
sular agents and foreign national 
employees. 

Sec. 614. Foreign Service awards. 

(b) MANAGEMENT RIGHTS.—Section 1005(a) of 
the Foreign Service Act of 1980 (22 U.S.C. 
4105(a)) is amended— 

(1) by redesignating paragraphs (3) through 
(6) as paragraphs (4) through (7), respectively; 


and 

(2) by inserting after paragraph (2) the follow- 
ing new paragraph: 

“(3) to conduct reductions in force, and to 
prescribe regulations for the separation of em- 
ployees under such reductions in force con- 
ducted under section 611;”. 

(c) CONSULTATION.—The Secretary of State 
shall consult with the Director of the Office of 
Personnel Management before prescribing regu- 
lations for reductions in force under section 611 
of the Foreign Service Act of 1980 (as added by 
subsection (a) of this section). 

SEC. 230. INTERNATIONAL EXCHANGE PROGRAMS 
INVOLVING _ DISABILITY-RELATED 
MATTERS. 

(a) AUTHORITY.—Section 102(b) of the Mutual 
Educational and Cultural Exchange Act of 1961 
(22 U.S.C. 2452(b)) is amended— 

(1) by redesignating paragraphs (9) through 
(11) as paragraphs (10) through (12), respec- 
tively; and 

(2) by inserting after paragraph (8) the follow- 

ing: 
“(9) promoting educational, cultural, medical, 
and scientific meetings, training, research, vis- 
its, interchanges, and other activities. with re- 
spect to disability-related matters, including 
participation by individuals with disabilities 
(within the meaning of section 3(2) of the Ameri- 
cans with Disabilities Act of 1990 (42 U.S.C. 
12102(2)) in such activities, through such non- 
profit organizations as have a demonstrated ca- 
pability to coordinate erchange programs in- 
volving disability-related matters, 

(b) REPORT.—Not later than 180 days after the 
date of enactment of this Act, the Director of 
the United States Information Agency shall sub- 
mit a report to the Congress describing the steps 
taken during the period since the date of enact- 
ment of this Act to implement section 102(b)(9) of 
the Mutual Educational and Cultural Exchange 
Act of 1961 (22 U.S.C. 2452(b)(9)). 

(c) ANNUAL SUMMARY OF ACTIVITIES.—As part 
of the congressional presentation materials sub- 
mitted in connection with the annual budget re- 
quest for the United States Information Agency, 
the Director of the Agency shall include a sum- 
mary of the international exchange activities 
carried out under section 102(b)(9) of the Mu- 
tual Educational and Cultural Exchange Act of 
1961 (22 U.S.C. 2452(b)(9)) during the preceding 
calendar year. 

PART C—MIKE MANSFIELD FELLOWSHIPS 
SEC. 231. SHORT TITLE. 

This part may be cited as the ‘‘Mike Mans- 
field Fellowship Act". 

БЕС. 232. ESTABLISHMENT OF MIKE MANSFIELD 
FELLOWSHIP PROGRAM. 

(a) ESTABLISHMENT.—(1) There is hereby es- 

tablished the Mike Mansfield Fellowship Pro- 
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gram" pursuant to which the Director of the 
United States Information Agency will make 
grants, subject to the availability of appropria- 
tions, to the Mansfield Center for Pacific Affairs 
to award fellowships to eligible United States 
citizens for periods of 2 years each (or, pursuant 
to section 233(5)(C), for such shorter period of 
time as the Center may determine based on a 
Fellow's level of proficiency in the Japanese 
language or knowledge of the political economy 
of Japan) as follows: 

(A) During the first year each fellowship re- 
cipient will study the Japanese language as well 
as Japan's political economy. 

(B) During the second year each fellowship 
recipient will serve as a Fellow in a parliamen- 
tary office, ministry, or other agency of the Gov- 
ernment of Japan or, subject to the approval of 
the Center, a nongovernmental Japanese insti- 
tution associated with the interests of the fel- 
lowship recipient, consistent with the purposes 
of this part. 

(2) Fellowships under this part may be known 
as “Mansfield Fellowships", and individuals 
awarded such fellowships may be known as 
“Mansfield Fellows”. 

(b) ELIGIBILITY OF CENTER FOR GRANTS.— 
Grants may be made to the Center under this 
section only if the Center agrees to comply with 
the requirements of section 233. 

(c) INTERNATIONAL AGREEMENT.—The Director 
of the United States Information Agency should 
enter into negotiations for an agreement with 
the Government of Japan for the purpose of 
placing Mansfield Fellows in the Government of 
Japan. 

(d) PRIVATE SOURCES.—The Center is author- 
ized to accept, use, and dispose of gifts or dona- 
tions of services or property in carrying out the 
fellowship program. 

SEC. 233. PROGRAM REQUIREMENTS. 

The program established under this part shall 
comply with the following requirements: 

(1) United States citizens who are eligible for 
fellowships under this part shall be employees of 
the Federal Government having at least two 
years experience іп any branch of the Govern- 
ment, a strong career interest in United States- 
Japan relations, and a demonstrated commit- 
ment to further service in the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

(2) Not less than 10 fellowships shall be 
awarded each year. 

(3) Mansfield Fellows shall agree— 

(A) to maintain satisfactory progress in lan- 
guage training as a condition of continued re- 
ceipt of Federal funds; and 

(B) to return to the Federal Government for 
further employment for a period of at least 2 
years following the end of their fellowships, un- 
less, in the determination of the Center, the Fel- 
low is unable (for reasons beyond the Fellow’s 
control and after receiving assistance from the 
Center as provided in paragraph (8)) to find re- 
employment for such period. 

(4) During the period of the fellowship, the 
Center shall provide each Mansfield Fellow— 

(A) a stipend at а rate of pay equal to the rate 
of pay that individual was receiving when he or 
she entered the program, plus a cost-of-living 
adjustment calculated at the same rate of pay, 
and for the same period of time, for which such 
adjustments were made to the salaries of indi- 
viduals occupying competitive positions in the 
civil service during the same period as the fel- 
lowship; and 

(B) certain allowances and benefits as that in- 
dividual would have been entitled to, but for his 
or her separation from Government service, as a 
United States Government civilian employee 
overseas under the Standardized Regulations 
(Government Civilians, Foreign Areas) of the 
Department of State, as follows: a living quar- 
ters allowance to cover the cost of housing in 
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Japan, a post allowance to cover the signifi- 
cantly higher costs of living in Japan, a tem- 
porary quarters subsistence allowance for up to 
7 days for Fellows unable to find housing imme- 
diately upon arrival in Japan, an education al- 
lowance to assist parents in providing their chil- 
dren with educational services ordinarily pro- 
vided without charge by United States public 
schools, moving expenses of up to $3,000 for per- 
sonal belongings of Fellows and their families in 
their move to Japan and up to $500 for Fellows 
residing outside the Washington, D.C. area in 
moving to the Washington, D.C. area, and one- 
round-trip economy-class airline ticket to Japan 
for each Fellow and the Fellow's immediate fam- 


ily. 

(5)(A) For the first year of each fellowship, 
the Center shall provide Fellows with intensive 
Japanese language training in the Washington, 
D.C., area, as well as courses in the political 
economy of Japan. 

(B) Such training shall be of the same quality 
as training provided to Foreign Service officers 
before they are assigned to Japan. 

(С) The Center may waive any or all of the 
training required by subparagraph (A) to the ex- 
tent that a Fellow has Japanese language skills 
or knowledge of Japan's political economy, and 
the 2 year fellowship period shall be shortened 
to the ertent such training is less than one year. 

(6) Any Mansfield Fellow not complying with 
the requirements of this section shall reimburse 
the United States Information Agency for the 
Federal funds erpended for the Fellow's partici- 
pation in the fellowship, together with interest 
on such funds (calculated at the prevailing 
rate), as follows: 

(A) Full reimbursement for noncompliance 
with paragraph (3)(A) or (9); and 

(B) pro rata reimbursement for noncompliance 
with paragraph (3)(В) for any period the Fellow 
is reemployed by the Federal Government that is 
less than the period specified in paragraph 
(3)(B), at a rate equal to the amount the Fellow 
received during the final year of the fellowship 
for the same period of time, including any al- 
lowances and benefits provided under para- 
graph (4). 

(7) The Center shall select Mansfield Fellows 
based solely on merit. The Center shall make 
positive efforts to recruit candidates reflecting 
the cultural, racial, and ethnic diversity of the 
United States. 

(8) The Center shall assist any Mansfield Fel- 
low in finding employment in the Federal Gov- 
ernment if such Fellow was not able, at the end 
of the fellowship, to be reemployed in the agen- 
cy from which he or she separated to become a 
Fellow. 

(9) No Mansfield Fellow may engage in any 
intelligence or intelligence-related activity on 
behalf of the United States Government. 

SEC. 234, SEPARATION OF GOVERNMENT PERSON- 
NEL DURING THE FELLOWSHIPS. 

(a) SEPARATION.—Under such terms and con- 
ditions as the agency head may direct, any 
agency of the United States Government may 
separate from Government service for a specified 
period any officer or employee of that agency 
who accepts a fellowship under the program es- 
tablished by this part. 

(b) REEMPLOYMENT.—Any Mansfield Fellow, 
at the end of the fellowship, is entitled to be re- 
employed in the same manner as if covered by 
section 3582 of title 5, United States Code. 

(c) RIGHTS AND BENEFITS.—Notwithstanding 
section 8347(0), 8713, от 8914 of title 5, United 
States Code, and in accordance with regulations 
of the Office of Personnel Management, an em- 
ployee, while serving as a Mansfield Fellow, is 
entitled to the same rights and benefits as if cov- 
ered by section 3582 of title 5, United States 
Code. The Center shail reimburse the employing 
agency for any costs incurred under section 3582 
of title 5, United States Code. 
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(d) COMPLIANCE WITH BUDGET ACT.—Funds 
are available under this section to the ertent 
and in the amounts provided in appropriation 
Acts. 

SEC. 235. PROGRAM REVIEW AND REPORT. 

(a) PROGRAM REVIEW.—The Director of the 
United States Information Agency shall review 
the administration of the program assisted 
under this part. 

(b) ANNUAL REPORT.—Each year at the time of 
the submission of the President's budget request 
to the Congress, the Director of the United 
States Information Agency shall submit to the 
Chairman of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions and the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives a report completed by the Center оп 
the conduct of the program during the preceding 
year. Each such report shall contain— 

(1) an analysis of the assistance provided 
under the program for the previous fiscal year 
and the nature of the assistance provided; 

(2) an analysis of the performance of the indi- 
viduals who received assistance under the pro- 
gram during the previous fiscal year, including 
the degree to which assistance was terminated 
under the program and the extent to which indi- 
vidual recipients failed to meet their obligation 
under the program; and 

(3) an analysis of the results of the program 
for the previous fiscal year, including, at a min- 
imum, the cumulative percentage of individuals 
who received assistance under the program who 
subsequently became employees of the United 
States Government and, in the case of individ- 
uals who did not subsequently become employ- 
ees of the United States Government, an analy- 
sis of the reasons why they did not become em- 
ployees and an erplanation as to what use, if 
any, was made of the assistance given to those 
recipients. 

SEC. 236. DEFINITIONS. 

For purposes of this part— 

(1) the term "agency of the United States Gov- 
ernment" includes any agency of the legislative 
branch and any court of the judicial branch as 
well as any agency of the executive branch; 

(2) the term “agency head" means 

(A) in the case of the executive branch of Gov- 
ernment or an agency of the legislative branch 
other than the House of Representatives or the 
Senate, the head of the respective agency; 

(B) in the case of the judicial branch of Gov- 
ernment, the chief judge of the respective court; 

(C) in the case of the Senate, the President 
pro tempore, in consultation with the Majority 
Leader and Minority Leader of the Senate; and 

(D) in the case of the House of Representa- 
tives, the Speaker of the House, in consultation 
with the Majority Leader and Minority Leader 
of the House; and 

(3) the term Center“ means the Mansfield 
Center for Pacific Affairs. 

TITLE ПІП--ЛУІТЕ) STATES INTER- 

NATIONAL BROADCASTING ACT OF 1994 
SEC. 301. SHORT TITLE. 

This title may be cited as the United States 
International Broadcasting Act of 1994”. 

SEC. 302. CONGRESSIONAL FINDINGS AND DEC- 
LARATION OF PURPOSES. 

The Congress hereby finds and declares that— 

(1) it is the policy of the United States to pro- 
mote the right of opinion and expression, in- 
cluding the freedom to seek, receive, and im- 
part information and ideas through any media 
and regardless of frontiers,” in accordance with 
Article 19 of the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights; 

(2) open communication of information and 
ideas among the peoples of the world contributes 
to international peace and stability, and that 
the promotion of such communication is in the 
interests of the United States; 

(3) prominent in the implementation of this 
policy has been United States support for the 
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Voice of America, Radio Free Europe, Radio 
Liberty, and Broadcasting to Cuba, which have 
demonstrated their effectiveness in providing ac- 
curate and timely information to the people of 
the world; 

(4) the continuation of these broadcasting en- 
tities, and the creation of a new broadcasting 
service to the people of the People’s Republic of 
China and the other communist countries of 
Asia, would continue the promotion of informa- 
tion and ideas, while advancing the goals of 
United States foreign policy; and 

(5) the reorganization and consolidation of 
these services will achieve important economies 
and strengthen the capability of the United 
States to utilize these instrumentalities to sup- 
port freedom and democracy in a rapidly chang- 
ing international environment. 

SEC. 303. ESTABLISHMENT OF BROADCASTING 
BOARD OF GOVERNORS. 

(a) ESTABLISHMENT.—There is hereby estab- 
lished within the United States Information 
Agency a Broadcasting Board of Governors 
(hereafter in this title referred to as the 
Board). 

(b) COMPOSITION OF THE BOARD.—(1) The 
Board shall consist of 8 members, as follows: 

(A) Six voting members who shall be ap- 
pointed by the President, by and with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Senate. 

(B) The Director of the United States Informa- 
tion Agency who shall also be a voting member. 

(C) The Director of the International Broad- 
casting Bureau, who shall be an ег officio mem- 
ber of the Board and may not vote in the deter- 
minations of the Board. 

(2) The President shall designate one member 
(other than the Director of the United States In- 
formation Agency) as Chairman of the Board. 

(3) Exclusive of the Director of the United 
States Information Agency, not more than three 
of the members of the Board appointed by the 
President shail be of the same political party. 

(c) TERM OF OFFICE.—The term of office of 
each member of the Board shall be three years, 
except that the Director of the United States In- 
formation Agency and the Director of the Inter- 
national Broadcasting Bureau of the United 
States Information Agency shall remain mem- 
bers of the Board during their respective terms 
of service. Of the other siz voting members, the 
initial terms of office of two members shall be 
one year, and the initial terms of office of two 
other members shall be two years, so that the 
terms of one-third of these voting members of the 
Board erpire each year. The President shall ap- 
point, by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate, Board members to fill vacancies oc- 
curring prior to the expiration of a term, in 
which case the members so appointed shall serve 
for the remainder of such term. Any member 
whose term has expired may serve until his от 
her successor has been appointed and qualified. 

(d) SELECTION OF BOARD.—Members of the 
Board appointed by the President shall be citi- 
zens of the United States who are not currently 
regular full-time employees of the United States 
Government, except the Director of the United 
States Information Agency. Such members shall 
be selected by the President from among Ameri- 
cans distinguished in the fields of mass commu- 
nications, print, broadcast media or foreign af- 
fairs. 

(е) COMPENSATION.—Members of the Board, 
while attending meetings of the Board or while 
engaged in duties relating to such meetings or in 
other activities of the Board pursuant to this 
section, including travel time, shali be entitled 
to receive compensation equal to the daily 
equivalent of the compensation prescribed for 
level IV of the Executive Schedule under section 
5315 of title 5, United States Code. While away 
from their homes or regular places of business 
they тау be allowed travel expenses, including 
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per diem in lieu of subsistence, as authorized by 
law (5 U.S.C. 5703) for persons in the Govern- 
ment service employed intermittently. The Direc- 
tor of the United States Information Agency and 
the Director, International Broadcasting Bu- 
reau, United States Information Agency, shall 
not be entitled to any compensation under this 
title, but may be allowed travel erpenses as pro- 
vided in the preceding sentence. 

SEC. 304. FUNCTIONS OF THE BOARD. 

(a) AUTHORITIES.—The Board is authorized— 

(1) to provide guidance and oversight to the 
International Broadcasting Bureau; 

(2) to review and evaluate the mission and op- 
eration of the International Broadcasting Bu- 
reau and to assess the quality, effectiveness, 
and professional integrity of its programming 
within the contert of the broad foreign policy 
objectives of the United States; 

(3) to review and evaluate, at least annually, 
іле тіг of traditional Voice of America program- 
ming and surrogate programming and make rec- 
ommendations to the President, through the Di- 
rector of the United States Information Agency, 
regarding the addition or deletion of language 
services; 

(4) to make grants to RFE/RL, Incorporated, 
or to an alternative entity in accordance with 
section 307(e); 

(5) to review engineering activities to ensure 
that all broadcasting elements receive the high- 
est quality and cost-effective delivery services; 

(6) to undertake such studies as may be nec- 
essary to identify areas in which the operations 
of the International Broadcasting Bureau could 
be made more efficient and economical; 

(7) to submit to the President, through the Di- 
rector of the United States Information Agency, 
an annual report which summarizes the activi- 
ties of the Board and evaluates the operations 
of the International Broadcasting Bureau; 

(8) to the extent it deems necessary to carry 
out the functions under this title, procure sup- 
plies, services, and other personal property; 

(9) to appoint such staff personnel for the 
Board as may be necessary, subject to the provi- 
sions of title 5, United States Code, governing 
appointments in the competitive service, and to 
fiz their compensation in accordance with the 
provisions of chapter 51 and subchapter III of 
chapter 53 of such title relating to classification 
and General Schedule pay rates; and 

(10) to make available for its own use, for offi- 
cial reception and representation erpenses, such 
amount as provided for in an annual appropria- 
tions which shall not exceed the amount appro- 
priated to the Board for International Broad- 
casting for such purposes in fiscal year 1993. 

(b) IMPLEMENTATION.—The Director and the 
Board, in carrying out the functions of sub- 
section (a), shall respect the professional inde- 
pendence and integrity of the International 
Broadcasting Bureau and its broadcasting serv- 
ices. 

SEC. 305. FOREIGN POLICY GUIDANCE. 

To assist the Board in carrying out its func- 
tions, the Secretary of State, acting through the 
Director of the United States Information Agen- 
cy, shall provide information and guidance on 
foreign policy issues to the Board. 

SEC. 306. INTERNATIONAL BROADCASTING BU- 
REAU. 

(a) ESTABLISHMENT.—There is hereby estab- 
lished an International Broadcasting Bureau 
within the United States Information Agency 
(hereafter іп this title referred to as the “Ви- 
reau ). 

(b) ORGANIZATION OF THE BUREAU.—The Bu- 
reau, in recognition of and to implement the 
purposes of this title, shall consist of the follow- 
ing separate elements: 

(1) The Voice of America. 

(2) The Office of Surrogate Broadcasting. 

(3) Such services of the WORLDNET Tele- 
vision and Film Service as determined by the 
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Board with the concurrence of the Director of 
the United States Information Agency. 

(4) Engineering and Technical Operations. 

(5) Such other elements as the Director of the 
International Broadcasting Bureau may from 
time to time establish with the concurrence of 
the Director of the United States Information 
Agency and the Board. 

(c) ORGANIZATION OF THE OFFICE OF SURRO- 
GATE BROADCASTING.—The Office of Surrogate 
Broadcasting shall administer the grants for 
Radio Free Europe, Radio Liberty, and Radio 
Free Asia and shall administer the Office of 
Cuba Broadcasting (including Radio Marti and 
TV Marti), and such other surrogate services as 
may from time to time be established. 

(d) SELECTION OF THE DIRECTOR OF THE Bu- 
REAU.—(1) The Director of the Bureau shall be 
appointed by the Chairman of the Board, in 
consultation with the Director of the United 
States Information Agency and with the concur- 
rence of a majority of the Board. The Director 
of the Bureau shall be entitled to receive com- 
pensation at the rate now or hereafter pre- 
scribed by law for level IV of the Executive 
Schedule. 

(2) Section 5315 of title 5, United States Code, 
is amended by adding at the end the following: 

“Director of the International Broadcasting 
Bureau, the United States Information Agen- 


(e) SEPARATELY IDENTIFIED APPROPRIATION 
AccounT.—(1) In any fiscal year, funding for 
the Board and the Bureau shall be made out of 
a single appropriations account designated 
“International Broadcasting Activities” от 
“International Broadcasting Operations“, as 
the case may be. 

(2) The Director of the Bureau shall submit 
proposals on appropriation of broadcasting 
funds to the Board. The Board shall forward its 
recommendations concerning the proposed budg- 
et for the Board and the Bureau to the Director 
of the United States Information Agency for his 
consideration as a part of the Agency s budget 
submission to the Office of Management and 
Budget. 

(3) The Director of the United States Informa- 
tion Agency shall include in the Agency's sub- 
mission to the Office of Management and Budg- 
et the comments and recommendations of the 
Board concerning the proposed broadcasting 
budget. 

(4) The Board shall allocate funds appro- 
priated pursuant to paragraph (1) among the 
separate elements of the International Broad- 
casting Bureau, subject to the limitations con- 
tained in section 307(d). 

SEC. 307. GRANTS FOR RADIO FREE EUROPE, 
RADIO LIBERTY, AND RADIO FREE 
ASIA. 

(a) AUTHORITY.—The Board is authorized to 
make annual grants to RFE/RL, Incorporated, 
for the purpose of operating Radio Free Europe, 
Radio Liberty, and Radio Free Asia as provided 
for in sections 308 and 309. 

(b) BOARD STRUCTURE.—No grant may be 
made to RFE/RL, Incorporated, unless the cer- 
tificate of incorporation of RFE/RL, Incor- 
porated, has been amended to provide that— 

(1) the Board of Directors of RFE/RL, Incor- 
porated, shall consist of the members of the 
Broadcasting Board of Governors established 
under section 303 and of no other members; 

(2) such Board of Directors shall make ай 
major policy determinations governing the oper- 
ation of RFE/RL, Incorporated, and shall ар- 
point and fix the compensation of such manage- 
rial officers and employees of RFE/RL, Incor- 
porated, as it deems necessary to carry out the 
purposes of the grant provided under this title; 
and 

(3) the name of the corporation shall be 
amended to include reference to Radio Free 
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Asia, and the corporation shall be authorized to 
carry out the functions described in section 308 
with respect to Radio Free Asia. 

(с) LOCATION OF PRINCIPAL PLACE OF BUSI- 
NESS.—(1) No grant may be made under this sec- 
tion unless RFE/RL, Incorporated, agrees to lo- 
cate the headquarters of the corporation and its 
senior administrative and managerial staff with- 
in the metropolitan area of Washington, D.C. 

(2) Not later than 90 days after the date of en- 
actment of this Act, the Board shall provide a 
report to Congress on the number of administra- 
tive, managerial, and technical staff who will be 
located within the metropolitan area of Wash- 
ington, D.C., and the number of employees 
whose principal place of business will be located 
outside the metropolitan area of Washington, 
D.C. 

(4) LIMITATION ON GRANT AMOUNTS.—{1) 
Grants made after September 30, 1995, for the 
operating costs of Radio Free Europe and Radio 
Liberty may not exceed $75,000,000 in any fiscal 


ear. 

(2) Grants made for the operating costs of 
Radio Free Asia may not exceed $22,000,000 in 
any fiscal year. 

(3) The total amount of grant funds made 
available for one-time capital costs of Radio 
Free Asia may not exceed $8,000,000. 

(4) Notwithstanding the provisions of para- 
graphs (1) and (2), if RFE/RL, Incorporated, de- 
termines that there is a need to reallocate re- 
sources between funds made available for Radio 
Free Europe, Radio Liberty, and Radio Free 
Asia, RFE/RL, Incorporated, may submit a re- 
quest for the reallocation of such resources to 
the Board, which may authorize such realloca- 
tion after notifying the appropriate congres- 
sional committees. 

(e) ALTERNATIVE GRANTEE.—If the Board de- 
termines at any time that RFE/RL, Incor- 
porated, is not carrying out the functions de- 
scribed in section 308 or 309 in an effective and 
economical manner, the Board may award the 
grant to carry out these functions to another 
entity after soliciting and considering applica- 
tions from eligible entities in such manner and 
accompanied by such information as the Board 
may reasonably require. 

(f) NOT A FEDERAL AGENCY OR INSTRUMENTAL- 
rr. Compliance with the requirements of sub- 
section (b) shall not be construed to make such 
entity a Federal agency or instrumentality. 

SEC. 308. RADIO FREE ASIA. 

(a) AUTHORITY.—(1) Grants authorized under 
section 307(a) shall be available to make annual 
grants for the purpose of carrying out radio 
broadcasting to the People's Republic of China, 
Burma, Cambodia, Laos, North Korea, Tibet, or 
Vietnam. 

(2) Such surrogate broadcasting service shall 
be referred to as “Radio Free Asia". 

(b) FUNCTIONS.—Radio Free Asia shall— 

(1) provide accurate and timely information, 
news, and commentary about events in the re- 
spective countries of Asia and elsewhere; and 

(2) be a forum for а variety of opinions апа 
voices from within Asian nations whose people 
do not fully enjoy freedom of expression. 

(c) SUBMISSION OF DETAILED PLAN FOR RADIO 
FREE ASIA.—(1) No grant may be awarded to 
carry out this section unless the Board, through 
the Director of the United States Information 
Agency, has submitted to Congress and the 
Comptroller General of the United States a de- 
tailed plan for the establishment and operation 
of Radio Free Asia, including— 

(A) a description of the manner in which RFE/ 
RL, Incorporated, would meet the funding limi- 
tations provided in section 307(d)(2); 

(B) a statement that the authority to utilize 
existing transmitters has been obtained for the 
broadcasting of Radio Free Asia to countries or 
regions proposed in the plan, and that eristing 
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transmitters meet the technical needs of the new 
service; and 

(C) a detailed justification for the number of 
employees RFE/RL, Incorporated, proposes to 
hire, the extent to which RFE/RL, Incorporated, 
intends to utilize technical or other resources of 
other broadcasting entities, and the manner in 
which RFE/RL, Incorporated, intends to reim- 
burse such other entities for such utilization of 
resources. 

(2) The plan required by paragraph (1) shall 
be submitted not later than 120 days after the 
date of enactment of this Act. 

(3) No grant may be awarded to carry out the 
provisions of this section unless the plan submit- 
ted by the Board includes a certification by the 
Board that Radio Free Asia can be established 
and operated within the funding limitations 
provided for in section 307(d)(2). 

(4) The Comptroller General of the United 
States shall review the plan submitted by the 
Board and shall, not later than 30 days after re- 
ceipt of the plan, report to the Director of the 
United States Information Agency, the Board, 
and the appropriate congressional committees 
on whether the Comptroller General determines 
that the fiscal assumptions contained in the 
plan are adequate and that the plan can be im- 
plemented within the funding limitations pro- 
vided for in this section. 

(5) If the Board determines that a Radio Free 
Asia cannot be established or operated effec- 
tively within the funding limitations provided 
for in this section, the Board may submit, 
through the Director of United States Informa- 
tion Agency, an alternative plan and such pro- 
posed changes in legislation as may be nec- 
essary to the appropriate congressional commit- 
tees. 


(d) GRANT AGREEMENT.—(1) Grants awarded 
under this section shall be subject to the same 
terms and conditions as are provided in sub- 
sections (b), (c), (d), and (e) of section 309 with 
respect to the functions of Radio Free Europe 
and Radio Liberty. 

(2) Any grant agreement under this section 
shall require that any contract entered into by 
RFE/RL, Incorporated, with respect to Radio 
Free Asia shall specify that all obligations are 
assumed by RFE/RL, Incorporated, and not by 
the United States Government, and shall further 
specify that funds to carry out the activities of 
RFE/RL, Incorporated, may not be available 
after September 30, 1999. 

(3) Any such grant agreement shall require 
that any lease agreements entered into by RFE/ 
RL, Incorporated, with respect to Radio Free 
Asia shall be, to the maximum extent possible, 
assignable to the United States Government. 

(e) LIMITATIONS ON ADMINISTRATIVE AND 
MANAGERIAL COSTS.—(1) It is the sense of the 
Congress that administrative and managerial 
costs for operation of Radio Free Asia should be 
kept to a minimum and, to the marimum ertent 
feasible, should not exceed the costs that would 
have been incurred if Radio Free Asia had been 
operated as a Federal entity rather than as a 
grantee. 

(2) The Board shall include in the annual re- 
port required by section 304(a)(7) information оп 
the amount of funds expended on administrative 
and managerial services by each of the broad- 
casting services operated through the Bureau, 
directly or by grant, and the steps it has taken 
to reduce unnecessary overhead costs for each 
of the broadcasting services. 

(f) ASSESSMENT OF THE EFFECTIVENESS OF 
RADIO FREE ASA. Not later than 3 years after 
the date funds have been provided to RFE/RL, 
Incorporated, for the purpose of operating 
Radio Free Asia, the Board, through the Direc- 
tor of the United States Information Agency, 
shall submit to the appropriate congressional 
committees a report on— 
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(1) whether Radio Free Asia is technically 
sound and cost-effective, 

(2) whether Radio Free Asia consistently 
meets the standards for quality and objectivity 
established by law by the United States Infor- 
mation Agency or the Board, 

(3) whether Radio Free Asia is received by a 
sufficient audience to warrant its continuation, 

(4) the extent to which such broadcasting is 
already being received by the target audience 
from other credible sources; and 

(5) the extent to which the interest of the 
United States is being served by maintaining 
broadcasting of Radio Free Asia. 

(g) SUNSET PROVISION.—The Board may not 
make any grant for the purpose of operating 
Radio Free Asia after September 30, 1998, unless 
the President of the United States determines in 
his fiscal year 1999 budget submission that con- 
tinuation of funding for Radio Free Asia for 1 
additional year is in the interest of the United 
States. 

(h) NOTIFICATION AND CONSULTATION REGARD- 
ING DISPLACEMENT OF VOICE OF AMERICA 
BROADCASTING.—The Board shall notify the ap- 
propriate congressional committees before enter- 
ing into any agreements for the utilization of 
Voice of America transmitters, equipment, or 
other resources that will significantly reduce the 
broadcasting activities of the Voice of America 
in Asia or any other region in order to accom- 
modate the broadcasting activities of Radio Free 
Asia. The Chairman of the Board shall consult 
with such committees on the impact of any such 
reduction in Voice of America broadcasting ac- 
tivities. 

(i) PRINCIPAL PLACE OF BUSINESS.—Grants 
may only be made to RFE/RL, Incorporated, if 
the principal place of business of Radio Free 
Asia is within the Washington, D.C., metropoli- 
tan area, unless the Board determines that an- 
other location within the United States is nec- 
essary to carry out the functions of Radio Free 
Asia effectively and in a cost-effective manner. 
SEC. 309. is TEET a ATO сені oa 


(a) AUTHORITY.—Grants authorized under sec- 
tion 307(a) shall be available to make annual 
grants for the purpose of carrying out the same 
functions as were carried out by RFE/RL, Incor- 
porated, before the date of enactment of this Act 
with respect to Radio Free Europe and Radio 
Liberty, consistent with section 2 of the Board 
for International Broadcasting Act of 1973, as in 
effect on such date. 

(b) GRANT AGREEMENT.—(1) Such grants shall 
be made pursuant to a grant agreement between 
the Board and RFE/RL, Incorporated, which re- 
quires that grant funds shall only be used for 
activities which the Board determines are con- 
sistent with the purposes of subsection (a) and 
that RFE/RL, Incorporated, shall otherwise 
comply with the requirements of this section. 
Failure to comply with such requirements shall 
permit the grant to be terminated without fiscal 
obligation to the United States. 

(2) The grant agreement shall impose such 
conditions as the Board determines may be ap- 
propriate pursuant to section 304(a)(3) to reduce 
overlapping language services and broadcasting 
service with other broadcasting services oper- 
ated within the International Broadcasting Bu- 
reau. 

(3) The grant agreement shall require RFE/ 
RL, Incorporated, to justify in detail each pro- 
posed erpenditure of grant funds, and such 
funds may not be used for any other purpose 
unless the Board gives its prior written ap- 
proval. 

(с) PROHIBITED USES OF GRANT FUNDS.—No 
grant funds provided under this section may be 

(1) to pay any salary or other compensation, 
or enter into any contract providing for the pay- 
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ment thereof in excess of the rates established 
for comparable positions under title 5 of the 
United States Code or the foreign relations laws 
of the United States, етсері that no employee 
may be paid a salary or other compensation in 
an amount in excess of the rate of pay payable 
for level IV of the Executive Schedule under sec- 
tion 5315 of title 5, United States Code and that 
the salary or other compensation limitations 
provided for in this paragraph shall not be im- 
posed prior to January 1, 1995, with respect to 
any employee covered by a union agreement re- 
quiring a different salary or other compensa- 
tion; 

(2) to pay for any activity for the purpose of 
influencing the passage or defeat of legislation 
being considered by Congress; 

(3) to enter into a contract or obligation to 
pay severance payments beyond those required 
by United States law or the laws of the country 
where the employee is stationed; 

(4) to pay for first class travel for any em- 
ployee of RFE/RL, Incorporated, or the employ- 
ee’s relative; or 

(5) to compensate freelance contractors with- 
out the written approval of the Director. 

(а) REPORT ON MANAGEMENT PRACTICES.—Not 
later than March 31 and September 30 of each 
calendar year, the Inspector General of the 
United States Information Agency shall submit 
to the Board, the Director of the United States 
Information Agency, and the Congress a report 
on management practices of RFE/RL, Incor- 
porated, under this section during the preceding 
6-month period. The Inspector General of the 
United States Information Agency shall estab- 
lish a special unit within the Inspector Gen- 
eral’s office to monitor and audit the activities 
of RFE/RL, Incorporated, and shall provide for 
on-site monitoring of such activities. 

(e) AUDIT AUTHORITY.—(1) Such financial 
transactions of RFE/RL, Incorporated, as relate 
to functions carried out under this section may 
be audited by the General Accounting Office in 
accordance with such principles and procedures 
and under such rules and regulations as may be 
prescribed by the Comptroller General of the 
United States. Any such audit shall be con- 
ducted at the place or places where accounts of 
RFE/RL, Incorporated, are normally kept. 

(2) The representatives of the General Ac- 
counting Office shall have access to all books, 
accounts, records, reports, files, and all other 
papers, things or property belonging to or in use 
by the private entity pertaining to such finan- 
cial transactions and necessary to facilitate the 
audit. Such representatives shall be afforded 
full facilities for verifying transactions with any 
assets held by depositories, fiscal agents, and 
custodians. All such books, accounts, records, 
reports files, papers, and property of RFE/RL, 
Incorporated, shall remain in the possession and 
custody of RFE/RL, Incorporated. 

(3) Notwithstanding any other provision of 
law, the Inspector General of the United States 
Information Agency is authorized to exercise the 
authorities of the Inspector General Act of 1978 
with respect to RFE/RL, Incorporated. 

(g) PLAN FOR RELOCATION.—Before relocating 
the activities of RFE/RL, Incorporated, in the 
Federal Republic of Germany to another site, 
the Board for International Broadcasting or the 
Board, if established, shall submit to the Comp- 
troller General of the United States and the ap- 
propriate congressional committees a detailed 
plan for such relocation, including cost esti- 
mates. No funds made available under law may 
be used for such relocation unless explicitly pro- 
vided in an appropriation Act or pursuant to a 
reprogramming notification. Any plan developed 
pursuant to this subsection shall include provi- 
sions for relocating the senior administrative 
and management personnel of RFE/RL, Incor- 
porated, to the geographic area of Washington, 
D.C., as provided for in section 307(c). 
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(h) REPORTS ON PERSONNEL CLASSIFICATION. — 
(1) Not later than 3 months after the date of en- 
actment of this Act, the Board for International 
Broadcasting shall submit a report to the Office 
of Personnel Management containing a jus- 
tification, in terms of the types of duties per- 
formed at specific rates of salary and other com- 
pensation, of the classification of personnel em- 
ployed by RFE/RL, Incorporated. 

(2) Not later than 9 months after submission of 
the report referred to in paragraph (1), the Of- 
fice of Personnel Management shall submit to 
Congress a report containing an evaluation of 
the system of personnel classification used by 
RFE/RL, Incorporated, with respect to its em- 
ployees. 

(3) The report submitted by the Office of Per- 
sonnel Management shall include a comparison 
of the rates of salary or other compensation and 
classifications provided to employees of RFE/RL, 
Incorporated, with the rates of salary or other 
compensation and classifications of employees of 
the Voice of America stationed overseas in com- 
parable positions and shall identify any dispari- 
ties and steps which should be taken to elimi- 
nate such disparities. 

SEC. 310. TRANSITION, 

(а) AUTHORIZATION.—(1) The President is au- 
thorized to direct the transfer of all functions 
and authorities from the Board for Inter- 
national Broadcasting to the United States In- 
formation Agency, the Board, or the Bureau as 
may be necessary to implement this title. 

(2)(A) Not later than 120 days after the date 
of enactment of this Act, the Director of the 
United States Information Agency and the 
Chairman of the Board for International Broad- 
casting shall jointly prepare and submit to the 
President for approval and implementation a 
plan to implement the provisions of this title. 
Such report shall include at a minimum a de- 
tailed cost analysis to implement fully the rec- 
ommendations of such plan. Additionally, such 
plan shall identify all costs in excess of those 
authorized for such purposes and shall provide 
that any excess cost to implement such plan 
shall be derived only from funds authorized in 
title II, part A, section 201(a)(1) of this Act. 

(B) The President shall transmit copies of the 
approved plan, together with any recommenda- 
tions for legislative changes that may be nec- 
essary, to the appropriate congressional commit- 
tees 


(b) NEW APPOINTEES.—The Director of the 
United States Information Agency may assign 
employees of the Agency for service with RFE/ 
RL, Incorporated, with the concurrence of the 
president of RFE/RL, Incorporated. Such as- 
signment shall not affect the rights and benefits 
of such personnel as employees of the United 
States Information Agency. 

(c) BOARD FOR INTERNATIONAL BROADCASTING 
PERSONNEL.—All Board for International 
Broadcasting full-time United States Govern- 
ment personnel (except special Government em- 
ployees) and part-time United States Govern- 
ment personnel holding permanent positions 
shall be transferred to the United States Infor- 
mation Agency, the Board, or the Bureau. Such 
transfer shall not cause any such employee to be 
separated or reduced in grade or compensation. 

(d) OTHER AUTHORITIES.—The Director of the 
United States Information Agency is authorized 
to utilize the provisions of titles VIII and IX of 
the United States Information and Educational 
Exchange Act of 1948, and any other authority 
available to the Director on the date of enact- 
ment of this Act, to the ertent that the Director 
deems necessary in carrying out the provisions 
and purposes of this title. 

(е) REPEAL.—The Board for International 
Broadcasting Act of 1973 (22 U.S.C. 2871, et seq.) 
is repealed effective September 30, 1995, or the 
earliest date by which all members of the Board 
are appointed, whichever is later. 
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(/) SAVINGS PROVISIONS.— 

(1) CONTINUING EFFECT OF LEGAL DOCU- 
MENTS.—All orders, determinations, rules, regu- 
lations, permits, agreements, grants, contracts, 
certificates, licenses, registrations, privileges, 
and other administrative actions— 

(A) which have been issued, made, granted, or 
allowed to become effective by the President, 
any Federal agency or official thereof, or by a 
court of competent jurisdiction, in the perform- 
ance of functions which are transferred under 
this title; and 

(B) which are in effect at the time this title 
takes effect, or were final before the effective 
date of this title and are to become effective on 
or after the effective date of this title, 
shall continue in effect according to their terms 
until modified, terminated, superseded, set 
aside, or revoked in accordance with law by the 
President, the Director of the United States In- 
formation Agency or other authorized official, a 
Бы of competent jurisdiction, or by operation 
of law. 

(2) PROCEEDINGS NOT AFFECTED.—The provi- 
sions of this title shall not affect any proceed- 
ings pending before the Board for International 
Broadcasting at the time this title takes effect, 
with respect to functions transferred by this 
title, but such proceedings shall be continued. 
Orders shall be issued in such proceedings, ap- 
peals shall be taken therefrom, and payments 
shall be made pursuant to such orders, as if this 
title had not been enacted, and orders issued in 
any such proceedings shall continue in effect 
until modified, terminated, superseded, or re- 
voked by a duly authorized official, by a court 
of competent jurisdiction, or by operation of 
law. Nothing in this subsection shall be deemed 
to prohibit the discontinuance or modification of 
any such proceeding under the same terms and 
conditions and to the same extent that such pro- 
ceeding could have been discontinued or modi- 
fied if this title had not been enacted. 

(3) SUITS NOT AFFECTED.—The provisions of 
this title shall not affect suits commenced before 
the effective date of this title, and in all such 
suits, proceedings shall be had, appeals taken, 
and judgments rendered in the same manner 
and with the same effect as if this title had not 
been enacted. 

(4) NONABATEMENT OF ACTIONS.—No suit, ac- 
tion, or other proceeding commenced by or 
against the Board for International Broadcast- 
ing or by or against any individual in the offi- 
cial capacity of such individual as an officer of 
the Board for International Broadcasting shall 
abate by reason of the enactment of this title. 

(5) ADMINISTRATIVE ACTIONS RELATING TO 
PROMULGATION OF REGULATIONS.—Any adminis- 
trative action relating to the preparation or pro- 
mulgation of a regulation by the Board for 
International Broadcasting relating to a func- 
tion transferred under this title may be contin- 
ued by the United States Information Agency 
with the same effect as if this title had not been 
enacted. 

(6) REFERENCES.—A reference in any provision 
of law, reorganization plan, or other authority 
to the Associate Director for Broadcasting of the 
United States Information Agency shall be con- 
sidered to be a reference to the Director of the 
International Broadcasting Bureau of the Unit- 
ed States Information Agency. 

(7) EFFECT ON OTHER Las. The provisions 
of, and authorities contained in or transferred 
pursuant to, this title are not intended to re- 
peal, limit, or otherwise derogate from the au- 
thorities or functions of or available to the Di- 
rector of the United States Information Agency 
or the Secretary of State under law, reorganiza- 
tion plan, or otherwise, unless such provision 
hereof— 

(A) specifically refers to the provision of law 
or authority existing on the effective date of this 
title, so affected; or 
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(B) is in direct conflict with such law or au- 
thority existing on the effective date of this title. 
SEC. 311. PRESERVATION OF AMERICAN JOBS. 

It is the sense of the Congress that the Direc- 
tor of the United States Information Agency and 
the Chairman of the Board for International 
Broadcasting should, in developing the plan for 
consolidation and reorganization of overseas 
international broadcasting services, limit, to the 
maximum extent feasible, consistent with the 
purposes of the consolidation, elimination of 
any United States-based positions and should 
affirmatively seek to transfer as many positions 
as possible to the United States. 

SEC. 312. PRIVATIZATION OF RADIO FREE EU- 
ROPE AND RADIO LIBERTY. 

(a) DECLARATION OF POLICY.—It is the sense 
of the Congress that, in furtherance of the ob- 
jectives of section 302 of this Act, the funding of 
Radio Free Europe and Radio Liberty should be 
assumed by the private sector not later than De- 
cember 31, 1999, and that the funding of Radio 
Free Europe and Radio Liberty Research Insti- 
tute should be assumed by the private sector at 
the earliest possible time. 

(b) PRESIDENTIAL SUBMISSION.—The President 
shall submit with his annual budget submission 
for the International Broadcasting Bureau es- 
tablished by section 306 of this Act an analysis 
and recommendations for achieving the objec- 
tives of subsection (a). 

(c) REPORTS ON TRANSFER OF RFE/RL RE- 
SEARCH INSTITUTE.—No later than 120 days after 
the date of enactment of this Act, the Board for 
International Broadcasting, or the Board, if es- 
tablished, shall submit to the appropriate con- 
gressional committees a report on the steps being 
taken to transfer RFE/RL Research Institute 
pursuant to subsection (a) and shall provide 
periodic progress reports on such efforts until 
such transfer has been achieved. 

SEC, 313. DEFINITIONS. 

For the purposes of this title— 

(1) the term appropriate congressional com- 
mittees means the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions and the Committee on Appropriations of 
the Senate and the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs and the Committee on Appropriations of 
the House of Representatives; 

(2) the term Director means the Director of 
the International Broadcasting Bureau, acting 
through the Office of Surrogate Broadcasting; 

(3) the term “RFE/RL, Incorporated" in- 
cludes— 

(A) the corporation having the corporate title 
described in section 307(b)(3); and 

(B) any alternative grantee described in sec- 
tion 307(e). 

(4) the term "salary or other compensation” 
includes any deferred compensation or pension 
payments, any payments for expenses for which 
the recipient is not obligated to itemize, and any 
payments for personnel services provided to an 
employee of RFE/RL, Incorporated. 

TITLE IV—COMMISSION ON PROTECTING 
AND REDUCING GOVERNMENT SECRECY 
SEC. 401. SHORT TITLE. 

This title may be cited as the Protection and 
Reduction of Government Secrecy Act”. 

SEC. 402. PURPOSE. 

It is the purpose of this title to establish for a 
two year period a Commission on Protecting and 
Reducing Government Secrecy which will етат- 
ine the implications of the extensive classifica- 
tion of information and to make recommenda- 
tions to reduce the volume of information classi- 
fied and to thereby strengthen the protection of 
legitimately classified information. 

SEC. 403. FINDINGS. 

The Congress makes the following findings: 

(1) During the Cold War an ertensive secrecy 
system developed which limited the public's ac- 
cess to information and reduced the ability of 
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the public to participate with full knowledge in 
the process of governmental decision-making; 

(2) In 1992 alone 6,349,532 documents were 
classified and approzimately three million per- 
sons held some form of security clearance; 

(3) The burden of managing more than 6 mil- 
lion newly classified documents every year has 
led to tremendous administrative expense, re- 
duced communication within the government 
and within the scientific community, reduced 
communication between the government and the 
people of the United States, and the selective 
and unauthorized public disclosure of classified 
information; 

(4) It has been estimated that private indus- 
tries spend over $14 billion per year implement- 
ing government mandated regulations for pro- 
tecting classified information; 

(5) If a smaller amount of truly sensitive in- 
formation was classified the information could 
be held more securely; 

(6) In 1970 a Task Force organized by the De- 
fense Science Board and headed by Dr. Fred- 
erick Seitz concluded that “more might be 
gained than lost if our Nation were to adopt— 
unilaterally, if necessary—a policy of complete 
openness in all areas of inſormation; and 

(7) A bipartisan study commission specially 
constituted for the purpose of examining the 
consequences of the secrecy system will be able 
to offer comprehensive proposals for reform. 

БЕС. 404. FUNCTIONS OF THE COMMISSION. 

The functions of the Commission shall be— 

(1) to conduct, for not more than a period of 
2 years, an investigation into all matters in any 
way related to any legislation, executive order, 
regulation, practice, or procedure relating to the 
access to or the classification of information or 
involving security clearances; and 

(2) to make such recommendations concerning 
the classification of national security informa- 
tion as the Commission shall deem necessary, in- 
cluding proposing new legislation. 

SEC, 405. COMPOSITION OF THE COMMISSION, 

(a) ESTABLISHMENT.—To carry out the pur- 
poses of this title, there is established a Commis- 
sion on Protecting and Reducing Government 
Secrecy (in this title referred to as the “Соттіз- 
sion). 

(b) COMPOSITION.—The Commission shall be 
composed of twelve members, as follows: 

(1) Four members appointed by the President, 
two from the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment and two from private life. 

(2) Four members appointed by the President 
of the Senate, two from Members of the Senate 
(one from each of the two major political par- 
ties) and two from private life. 

(3) Four members appointed by the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, two from Members 
of the House of Representatives (one from each 
of the two major political parties) and two from 
private life. 

(с) CHAIRMAN AND VICE CHAIRMAN.—The 
Commission shall elect a Chairman and a Vice 
Chairman from among its members. 

(d) QUORUM; VA es. Seven members of 
the Commission shall constitute a quorum. Any 
vacancy in the Commission shall not affect its 
powers, but shall be filled in the same manner in 
which the original appointment was made. 

(е) COMPENSATION AND TRAVEL EXPENSES.— 
(1) Except as provided in paragraph (2), each 
member of the Commission may be compensated 
at not to exceed the daily equivalent of the an- 
nual rate of basic pay in effect for a position at 
level IV of the Executive Schedule under section 
5315 of title 5, United States Code, for each day 
during which that member is engaged in the ac- 
tual performance of the duties of the Commis- 
sion. 

(2) Members of the Commission who are full- 
time officers or employees of the United States 
or Members of Congress shall receive no addi- 
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tional рау on account of their service on the 
Commission. 

(3) While away from their homes or regular 
places of business in the performance of services 
for the Commission, members of the Commission 
shall be allowed travel erpenses, including per 
diem in lieu of subsistence, in the same manner 
as persons employed intermittently in the Gov- 
ernment service are allowed erpenses under sec- 
tion 5703(b) of title 5, United States Code. 

SEC. 406. POWERS OF THE COMMISSION. 

(а) ІМ GENERAL.—The Commission or, on the 
authorization of the Commission, any sub- 
committee or member thereof, may, for the pur- 
pose of carrying out the provisions of this title, 
hold such hearings and sit and act at such times 
and places, administer such oaths, and require, 
by subpena or otherwise, the attendance and 
testimony of such witnesses and the production 
of such books, records, correspondence, memo- 
randa, papers, and documents as the Commis- 
sion or such subcommittee or member may deem 
advisable. Subpenas may be issued under the 
signature of the Chairman of the Commission, of 
any such subcommittee, or any designated mem- 
ber, and may be served by any person des- 
ignated by such Chairman or member. The pro- 
visions of sections 102 through 104 of the Re- 
vised Statutes of the United States (2 U.S.C. 
192-194) shall apply in the case of any failure of 
any witness to comply with any subpena or to 
testify when summoned under authority of this 
section. 

(b) COOPERATION WITH OTHER AGENCIES.— 
The Commission is authorized to secure directly 
from any erecutive department, bureau, agency, 
board, commission, office, independent estab- 
lishment, or instrumentality of the Government 
information, suggestions, estimates, and statis- 
tics for the purposes of this title. Each such de- 
partment, bureau, agency, board, commission, 
office, establishment, or instrumentality shall, 
to the ertent authorized by law, furnish such 
information, suggestions, estimates, and statis- 
tics directly to the Commission, upon request 
made by the Chairman or Vice Chairman. 

SEC. 407. STAFF OF THE COMMISSION. 

(a) ІМ GENERAL.—The Commission shall have 
power to appoint and fir the compensation of 
such personnel as it deems advisable, without 
regard to the provisions of title 5, United States 
Code, governing appointments in the competitive 
service, and without regard to the provisions of 
chapter 51 and subchapter ПІ of chapter 53 of 
such title relating to classification and General 
Schedule pay rates. 

(b) CONSULTANT SERVICES.—The Commission 
is authorized to procure the services of experts 
and consultants in accordance with section 3109 
of title 5, United States Code, but at rates not to 
exceed the daily rate paid a person occupying a 
position at level IV of the Executive Schedule 
under section 5315 of title 5, United States Code. 
SEC. 408. FINAL REPORT OF COMMISSION; TERMI- 

NATION. 

(a) FINAL REPORT.—Not later than two years 
after the date of enactment of this title, the 
Commission shall submit to the President and to 
the Congress its final report and recommenda- 
tions. 

(b) TERMINATION.—The Commission, and all 
the authorities of this title, shall terminate two 
years after the date of enactment of this Act, or 
upon the submission of the final report and rec- 
ommendations in accordance with subsection 
(a), whichever comes first. 

TITLE V—SPOILS OF WAR ACT OF 1993 
SEC. 501. SHORT TITLE. 

This title may be cited as the Spoils of War 
Act of 1993”, 

SEC. 502. TRANSFERS OF SPOILS OF WAR. 

(a) ELIGIBILITY FOR TRANSFER.—Spoils of war 
in the possession, custody, or control of the 
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United States may be transferred to any other 
party, including any government, group, or per- 
son, by sale, grant, loan or in any other man- 
ner, only to the extent and in the same manner 
that property of the same type, if otherwise 
owned by the United States, may be so trans- 


ferred. 

(b) TERMS AND CONDITIONS.—Any transfer 
pursuant to subsection (a) shall be subject to all 
of the terms, conditions, and requirements appli- 
cable to the transfer of property of the same 
type otherwise owned by the United States. 

БЕС. 503. PROHIBITION ON TRANSFERS ТО COUN- 
TRIES WHICH SUPPORT TERRORISM. 

Spoils of war in the possession, custody, or 
control of the United States may not be trans- 
ferred to any country determined by the Sec- 
retary of State, for purposes of section 40 of the 
Arms Export Control Act, to be a nation whose 
government has repeatedly provided support for 
acts of international terrorism. 

SEC. 504, REPORT ON PREVIOUS TRANSFERS. 

Not later than 90 days after the date of enact- 
ment of this Act, the President shall submit to 
the appropriate congressional committees a re- 
port describing any spoils of war obtained sub- 
sequent to August 2, 1990 that were transferred 
to any party, including any government, group, 
or person, before the date of enactment of this 
Act. Such report shall be submitted in unclassi- 
fied form to the extent possible. 

SEC. 505. DEFINITIONS. 

As used in this title— 

(1) the term "appropriate congressional com- 
mittees means the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions of the Senate and the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs of the House of Representatives, or, 
where required by law for certain reporting pur- 
poses, the Select Committee on Intelligence of 
the Senate and the Select Committee on Intel- 
ligence of the House of Representatives; 

(2) the term enemy means any country, 
government, group, or person that has been en- 
gaged in hostilities, whether or not lawfully au- 
thorized, with the United States; 

(3) the term person means 

(A) any natural person; 

(B) any corporation, partnership, or other 
legal entity; and 

(C) any organization, association, or group; 
and 

(4) the term “spoils of шат” means enemy 
movable property lawfully captured, seized, con- 
fiscated, or found which has become United 
States property in accordance with the laws of 
шат. 

SRC. 506. CONSTRUCTION. 

Nothing in this title shall apply to— 

(1) the abandonment or failure to take posses- 
sion of spoils of war by troops in the field for 
valid military reasons related to the conduct of 
the immediate conflict, including the burden of 
transporting such property or a decision to 
allow allied forces to take immediate possession 
of certain property solely for use during an on- 
going conflict; 

(2) the abandonment or return of any prop- 
erty obtained, borrowed, or requisitioned for 
temporary use during military operations with- 
out intent to retain possession of such property; 

(3) the destruction of spoils of war by troops 
in the field; 

(4) the return of spoils of war to previous 
owners from whom such property had been 
seized by enemy forces; or 

(5) minor articles of personal property which 
have lawfully become the property of individual 
members of the armed forces as war trophies 
pursuant to public written authorization from 
the Department of Defense. 

TITLE VI—THE KHMER ROUGE 
PROSECUTION AND EXCLUSION ACT 
SEC. 601. SHORT TITLE. 

This title may be cited as the Khmer Rouge 

Prosecution and Exclusion Act“. 
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SEC. 602. POLICY. 

The Congress urges the President— 

(1) promptly and actively to assist appropriate 
organizations to collect relevant data on crimes 
against humanity committed by the Khmer 
Rouge in Cambodia between April 17, 1975 and 
January 7, 1979; 

(2) to carry out paragraph (1) consistent with 
the Agreement on a Comprehensive Political Set- 
tlement of the Cambodia Conflict, signed at 
Paris on October 23, 1991; and 

(3) to promote vigorously the establishment of 
a national or international criminal tribunal for 
the prosecution of those accused of genocide in 
Cambodia. 

SEC, 603. ESTABLISHMENT OF STATE DEPART- 
MENT OFFICE. 


(a) ESTABLISHMENT.—(1) There is established 
within the Department of State the Office of 
Cambodian Genocide Investigation (hereafter in 
this Act referred to as the Office). 

(2) The Office shall carry out its operations 
solely within Cambodia. 

(3) The Secretary of State shall designate an 
officer or employee of the Department of State to 
serve as Director of the Office. 

(b) ADMINISTRATION.—(1) The Assistant Sec- 
retary of State for East Asian and Pacific Af- 
fairs (or any successor Assistant Secretary) shall 
administer the Office. 

(2) The Secretary of State shall make avail- 
able to the Office such personnel and office 
space in Cambodia as the Office may require. 

(c) PURPOSE.—The purpose of the Office shall 
be— 

(1) to investigate crimes against humanity 
committed by national Khmer Rouge leaders in 
the period beginning on April 17, 1975 and end- 
ing January 7, 1979; 

(2) to provide the people of Cambodia with ac- 
cess to documents, records, and other evidence 
held by the Office as a result of such investiga- 
tion; 

(3) to submit the relevant data to a national 
or international penal tribunal that may be con- 
vened to formally hear and judge the genocidal 
acts committed by the Khmer Rouge; and 

(4) to develop the United States proposal for 
the establishment of an international criminal 
tribunal for the prosecution of those accused of 
genocide in Cambodia. 

SEC. 604. REPORTING REQUIREMENT. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Beginning 6 months after 
the date of enactment of this Act, and every 6 
months thereafter, the President shall submit a 
report to the appropriate congressional commit- 
tees— 

(1) that describes the activities of the Office, 
and sets forth new facts learned about past 
Khmer Rouge practices, during the preceding 6- 
month period; and 

(2) that describes the steps the President has 
taken during the preceding 6-month period to 
promote human rights, to support efforts to 
bring to justice the national political and mili- 
tary leadership of the Khmer Rouge, and to pre- 
vent the recurrence of human rights abuses in 
Cambodia through actions— 

(A) which are not related to United Nations 
activities in Cambodia; and 

(B) which are consistent with Article 15 of the 
Agreement on a Comprehensive Political Settle- 
ment of the Cambodia Conflict, signed at Paris 
on October 23, 1991. 

(b) DEFINITION.—For purposes of this section, 
the term “appropriate congressional commit- 
tees means the Committee on Foreign Relations 
of the Senate and the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs of the House of Representatives. 

SEC. 605, EXCLUSION FROM THE UNITED STATES. 

(а) AMENDMENT TO THE IMMIGRATION AND NA- 
TIONALITY ACT.—Section 212(a) of the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act (8 U.S.C. 1182(a)) is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new paragraph: 
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“(10(А) Any alien, who, at any time during 
the period beginning on April 17, 1975, and end- 
ing on January 7, 1979, was a member of the na- 
tional military or political leadership of the 
Khmer Rouge, is excluded. 

“(В) For purposes of this paragraph, the na- 
tional military and political leadership of the 
Khmer Rouge includes, but is not limited to, the 
following persons: Pol Pot, Khieu Samphan, 
Son Sen, leng Sary, Nuon Chea, Ke Pauk, Mok, 
leng Thirith, and Yun Vat.“ 

(b) POLICY REGARDING ADMISSION TO FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES.—The Congress urges the President 
to encourage foreign governments similarly to 
exclude from their countries former and present 
Khmer Rouge leaders described іп section 
212(a)(10) of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act. 

TITLE VII—MISCELLANEOUS 
SEC. 701. PEACE CORPS. 

There are authorized to be appropriated 
$219,745,000 for the fiscal year 1994 and 
$234,745,000 for the fiscal year 1995 to carry out 
the Peace Corps Act. 

SEC. 702, REPORTING REQUIREMENTS ON OCCU- 
PIED TIBET. 

(a) REPORT ON UNITED STATES-TIBET RELA- 
TIONS.—Because Congress has determined that 
Tibet is an occupied sovereign country under 
international law and that its true representa- 
tives are the Dalai Lama and the Tibetan Gov- 
ernment- in Exile. 

(1) it is іле sense of the Congress that the 
United States should seek to establish а dialog 
with the Dalai Lama and the Tibetan Govern- 
ment-in-Ezile concerning the situation in Tibet 
and the future of the Tibetan people and to er- 
pand and strengthen United States-Tibet cul- 
tural and educational relations, including pro- 
moting bilateral erchanges arranged directly 
with the Tibetan Government-in-Erile; and 

(2) not later than 6 months after the date of 
enactment of this Act, and every 12 months 
thereafter, the Secretary of State shall transmit 
to the Chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations and the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives a report on the state of United 
States-Tibetan Government- in-Exile relations 
and on conditions in Tibet. 

(b) SEPARATE TIBET REPORTS.—(1) Whenever 
а report is transmitted to the Congress оп а 
country-by-country basis there shall be included 
in such report, where applicable, a separate re- 
port on Tibet listed alphabetically with its own 
state heading. 

(2) The reports referred to in paragraph (1) in- 
clude, but are not limited to, reports transmitted 
under sections 116(d) and 502B(b) of the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961 (relating to human 
rights). 

SEC. 703. POLICY ON MIDDLE EAST ARMS SALES. 

(a) BOYCOTT OF ISRAEL.—Section 322 of the 
Foreign Relations Authorization Act, Fiscal 
Years 1992 and 1993 (Public Law 102-138) is 
amended— 

(1) in paragraph (2), by striking “апа” at the 
end; and 

(2) in paragraph (3)— 

(A) by striking “апа” at the end of subpara- 
graph (A); 

(B) by striking the period at the end of sub- 
paragraph (В) and inserting “; апа”; and 

(C) by adding at the end the following new 
subparagraph: 

“(С) does not participate in the Arab League 
primary or secondary boycott of Israel. 

(b) REPORT TO CONGRESS.—Not later than 180 
days after the date of the enactment of this Act, 
the Secretary of State shall submit to the Speak- 
er of the House of Representatives and the 
Chairman of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions of the Senate a report concerning steps 
taken to ensure that the goals of section 322 of 
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the Foreign Relations Authorization Act, Fiscal 

Years 1992 and 1993 (Public Law 102-138) are 

being met. 

SEC. 704. PROVIDING MATERIAL SUPPORT TO 
TERRORISTS, 


(а) OFFENSE.—Chapter 113A of title 18, United 
States Code, is amended by adding at the end 
the following new section: 

“SEC. 2339. PROVIDING MATERIAL SUPPORT TO 
TERRORISTS. 


“Whoever, within the United States, provides 
material support or resources or conceals or dis- 
guises the nature, location, source, or ownership 
of material support or resources, knowing or in- 
tending that they are to be used in preparation 
for, or in carrying out, a violation of section 32, 
36, 351, 844 (f) or (i), 1114, 1116, 1203, 1361, 1363, 
1751, 2280, 2281, 2332, or 2339A of this title or 
section 902(i) of the Federal Aviation Act of 1958 
(49 U.S.C. App. 1472(i)), or in preparation for, or 
carrying out, the concealment or an escape from 
the commission of any of the foregoing, shall be 
fined under this title, imprisoned not more than 
10 years, or both. For purposes of this section, 
the term ‘material support or resources’ includes 
currency or other financial securities, financial 
services, lodging, training, safehouses, false doc- 
umentation or identification, communications 
equipment, facilities, weapons, lethal sub- 
stances, explosives, personnel, transportation, 
and other physical assets, but does not include 
humanitarian assistance to persons not directly 
involved in such violations. 

(b) TECHNICAL AMENDMENT.—The chapter 
analysis for chapter 113A of title 18, United 
States Code, as amended by section 601(b)(1), is 
amended by adding at the end the following 
new item: 

“2339. Providing material support to terrorists. 
SEC. 705. TORTURE CONVENTION IMPLEMENTA- 
TION. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Part I of title 18, United 
States Code, is amended by inserting after chap- 
ter 113A the following new chapter: 

“CHAPTER 113B—TORTURE 
“Бес. 
“2340. Definitions. 
“2340А. Torture. 
“2340В. Exclusive remedies. 
“SEC. 2340. DEFINITIONS. 

As used in this chapter 

“(1) ‘torture’ means an act committed by а 
person acting under the color of law specifically 
intended to inflict severe physical or mental 
pain or suffering (other than pain or suffering 
incidental to lawful sanctions) upon another 
person with custody or physical control; 

“(2) ‘severe mental pain or suffering’ means 
the prolonged mental harm caused by or result- 
ing from— 

“(А) the intentional infliction or threatened 
infliction of severe physical pain or suffering; 

“(В) the administration or application, or 
threatened administration or application, of 
mind-altering substances or other procedures 
calculated to disrupt profoundly the senses or 
the personality; 

“(С) the threat of imminent death; от 

OD) the threat that another person will immi- 
nently be subjected to death, severe physical 
pain or suffering, or the administration or ap- 
plication of mind-altering substances or other 
procedures calculated to disrupt profoundly the 
senses or personality; and 

“(3) ‘United States’ includes all areas under 
the jurisdiction of the United States including 
any of the places described in sections 5 and 7 
of this title and section 101(38) of the Federal 
Aviation Act of 1958 (49 U.S.C. App. 1301(38)). 
“SEC. 2340A. TORTURE. 

“(а) OFFENSE.—Whoever outside the United 
States commits or attempts to commit torture 
shall be fined under this title or imprisoned not 
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more than 20 years, or both, and if death results 
to any person from conduct prohibited by this 
subsection, shall be imprisoned for any term of 
years or for life. 

“(5) JURISDICTION.—There is jurisdiction over 
the activity prohibited in subsection (a) if— 

“(1) the alleged offender is a national of the 
United States; or 

“(2) the alleged offender is present іп the 
United States, irrespective of the nationality of 
the victim or alleged offender. 

“SEC. 2340B. EXCLUSIVE REMEDIES. 

“Nothing in this chapter shall be construed as 
precluding the application of State or local laws 
on the same subject, nor shall anything in this 
chapter be construed as creating any sub- 
stantive or procedural right enforceable by law 
by any party in any civil proceeding. 

(b) TECHNICAL AMENDMENT.—The part analy- 
sis for part I of title 18, United States Code, is 
amended by inserting after the item relating to 
chapter 113A the following new item: 

«1138. Томи саад 2340.”. 

(с) EFFECTIVE DATE.—The amendments made 
by this section shall take effect on the later of— 

(1) the date of enactment of this Act; or 

(2) the date on which the United States has 
become a party to the Convention Against Tor- 
ture and Other Cruel, Inhuman or Degrading 
Treatment or Punishment. 

SEC. 706. ee OF TAIWAN RELATIONS 

Section 3 of the Taiwan Relations Act (22 
U.S.C. 3301) is amended by adding at the end 
the following new subsection: 

d) The provisions of subsections (а) and (b) 
of this section shall supersede any provision of 
the August 17, 1982, Joint United States-China 
Communique related to these matters and regu- 
lations, directives, and policies based thereon. 
БЕС. 707. REPORTS ON RELATIONS WITH TAIWAN. 

Section 12 of the Taiwan Relations Act (22 
U.S.C. 3311(d)) is amended by adding at the end 
the following new subsection: 

“(d) Beginning February 1, 1994, and on Feb- 
ruary 1 of each year thereafter, the Secretary of 
State shall transmit to the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives and the Committee on For- 
eign Relations of the Senate a report describing 
and reviewing economic relations between the 
United States and Taiwan.“ 

SEC. 708. UNITED STATES POLICY CONCERNING 
IRAQI KURDISTAN. 

(a) FINDINGS.—The Congress finds that— 

(1) the international community, pursuant to 
United Nations Security Council Resolution 688, 
and with the continuation of Operation Provide 
Comfort, supports the protection of Iragi's 
Kurdish and other ethnic and religious minori- 


ties; 

(2) notwithstanding the international commu- 
ту" resolve, certain areas of Iraqi Kurdistan 
remain at risk of an Iraqi invasion; 

(3) despite the threat of an Iraqi invasion, the 
Kurds, along with other minority ethnic and re- 
ligious groups, have initiated a drive toward 
self-sufficiency, including— 

(A) holding free and fair democratic elections 
to establish a parliament, which supports Iraq's 
territorial integrity and the transition to a uni- 
fied, democratic Iraq; 

(B) planning for and administering public 
services; 

(C) reconstructing and rehabilitating the basic 
infrastructure of Iraqi Kurdistan; and 

(D) establishing unified police and security 
forces; 

(4) despite the provision of substantial inter- 
national humanitarian assistance, and despite 
the fact that the United Nations blockade on 
Iraq contains erceptions for humanitarian-relat- 
ed items, the inhabitants of Iraqi Kurdistan still 
face difficulties because of an internal Iraqi 
government blockade; and 
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(5) the Kurds and other ethnic and religious 
minorities, with appropriate additional support, 
would have the ability to meet their goal of self- 
sufficiency and move beyond the need for inter- 
national assistance. 

(b) POLicy.—It is the sense of the Congress 
that the President should— 

(1) take steps to encourage the United Nations 
Security Council— 

(A) to reaffirm support for the protection of 
all Iraqi Kurdish and other minorities in Iraqi 
Kurdistan pursuant to Security Council Resolu- 
tion 688; and 

(B) to consider lifting selectively the United 
Nations embargo on the areas under the admin- 
istration of the democratically elected leadership 
of Iraqi Kurdistan, subject to the verifiable con- 
ditions that— 

(i) the inhabitants of such areas do not con- 
duct trade with the Iraqi regime; and 

(ii) the partial lifting of the embargo will not 
materially assist the Iraqi regime; 

(2) continue to advocate the transition to a 
unified, democratic Iraq; 

(3) take steps to design a multilateral assist- 
ance program for the people of Iraqi Kurdistan 
that supports their efforts to attain self-suffi- 
ciency through the provision of— 

(А) financial and technical assistance 
through the democratically elected Kurdish ad- 
ministration to enable the exploitation of natu- 
ral resources such as oil; and 

(B) financial assistance to support the legiti- 
mate self-defense and security needs of the peo- 
ple of Iraqi Kurdistan; and 

(4) take steps to intensify discussions with the 
Government of Turkey, whose support and co- 
operation in the protection of the people of Iraqi 
Kurdistan is critical, to ensure that the stability 
of both Turkey and the entire region is en- 
hanced by the measures taken under this sec- 
tion. 

SEC. 709. ADDITIONAL SANCTIONS 
NORTH KOREA, 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Notwithstanding any other 
provision of law, no license, instruction, rule, 
regulation, or order issued under section 5 of the 
Trading With the Enemy Асі of 1917 (50 U.S.C, 
App. 5) may— 

(1) authorize any transaction involving the 
commercial sale of any good or technology to 
North Korea; or 

(2) authorize any transaction involving the 
provision of services for travel to North Korea 
which was not otherwise authorized as of Janu- 
ary 2, 1989. 

(b) WAIVER.—The President may waive the 
application of subsection (a) if the President de- 
termines that such a waiver would serve the na- 
tional interest. 


SEC. 710. * OF SANCTIONS WITH RESPECT 
ТО THE REPUBLI 


AGAINST 


(а) AUTHORITY.—Notwithstanding any other 
provision of law, the President is authorized 
and encouraged to erempt from sanctions im- 
posed against the Republic of Serbia and the 
Republic of Montenegro those United States- 
supported programs, projects, or activities in- 
volving reform of the electoral process, or the 
development of democratic institutions or demo- 
cratic political parties, in these two countries. 

(b) PoLicy.—The President, acting through 
the United States Permanent Representative to 
the United Nations, should propose that any ac- 
tion, past or future, by the Security Council 
pursuant to Article 41 of the United Nations 
Charter, with respect to the Republic of Serbia 
or the Republic of Montenegro, should take ac- 
count of the exemption described in subsection 
(a). 
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SEC, 711. . ON LETTERS OF CREDIT 

FOR GOODS SHIPPED BUT NOT PAID 
FOR BEFORE IMPOSITION OF NA- 
TIONAL EMERGENCY. 

Title I of the International Claims Settlement 
Act of 1949 (22 U.S.C. 1621 et seq.) is amended by 
adding at the end the following new section: 

“SEC. 10. Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of law, funds on deposit in United States 
banks that have been blocked under the Inter- 
national Emergency Economic Powers Act in ac- 
counts of foreign banks that issued or confirmed 
letters of credit for the benefit of United States 
nationals may be released to pay such letters of 
credit if the United States beneficiaries lawfully 
shipped goods or otherwise performed underly- 
ing contractual obligations based on such letters 
of credit before the declaration of a national 
emergency pursuant to that Act. 

SEC. 712, ENFORCEMENT OF NONPROLIFERATION 
TREATIES. 


(a) Polier. it is the sense of the Congress 
that the President should instruct the United 
States Permanent Representative to the United 
Nations to enhance the role of that institution 
in the enforcement of nonproliferation treaties 
through the passage of a United Nations Secu- 
rity Council resolution which would state that, 
any non-nuclear weapon state that is found by 
the United Nations Security Council, in con- 
sultation with the International Atomic Energy 
Agency (IAEA), to have terminated, abrogated, 
or materially violated an IAEA full-scope safe- 
guards agreement would be subjected to inter- 
national economic sanctions, the scope of which 
to be determined by the United Nations Security 
Council. 

(b) PROHIBITION.—Notwithstanding any other 
provision of law, no United States assistance, 
under the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 shall 
be provided to any non-nuclear weapon state 
that is found by the President to have termi- 
nated, abrogated, or materially violated an 
IAEA full-scope safeguard agreement or materi- 
ally violated a bilateral United States nuclear 
cooperation agreement entered into after the 
date of enactment of the Nuclear Non-Prolifera- 
tion Act of 1978. 

SEC, 713. SENSE OF SENATE ON THE PEACE 
PROCESS IN NORTHERN IRELAND. 

(a) FINDINGS.—The Senate makes the follow- 
ing findings: 

(1) The people of Northern Ireland, Ireland, 
and Great Britain earnestly seek a peaceful end 
to a conflict in the North of Ireland which has 
caused more than 3,000 deaths since 1969. 

(2) The people of the United States, many of 
whom share a common ancestry and cultural 
roots with the people of Northern Ireland, Ire- 
land, and Great Britain, are deeply concerned 
about the continuing conflict and desire to fa- 
cilitate an early resolution to the conflict. 

(3) In 1993, John Hume, head of the Social 
Democratic and Labour Party and Gerry 
Adams, President of Sinn Fein, conducted talks 
on the conflict. 

(4) These talks were a significant contribution 
to a climate encouraging peace in the North of 
Ireland. 

(5) The Government of the United Kingdom 
and the Government of Ireland have held talks 
on Northern Ireland culminating in the Joint 
Declaration issued by the two governments on 
December 15, which declaration offers a frame- 
work for lasting peace in the region. 

(b) SENSE OF ЗЕМАТЕ.--Ш is the sense of the 
Senate that the United States should strongly 
encourage all parties to the conflict in the North 
of Ireland to renounce violence and to partici- 
pate in the current search for peace in the re- 
gion. 

SEC. 714. CONTROL OF REEXPORTS TO TERROR- 
IST COUNTRIES. 


Section 6(j) of the Export Administration Act 
of 1979 (50 U.S.C. App. 2405(j)) is amended by 
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adding at the end the following new para- 
graphs: 

“(5) Upon the request of the chairman or 
ranking minority member of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations or the Committee on Banking, 
Housing and Urban Affairs of the Senate or the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs or the Committee 
on Banking, Finance and Urban Affairs of the 
House of Representatives, the President shall in- 
clude in the notification required by paragraph 
(2)- 

“(А) а detailed description of the goods or 
services to be offered, including a brief descrip- 
tion of the capabilities of any article for which 
a license to erport is sought; 

B) an evaluation, prepared by the Director 
of the Arms Control and Disarmament Agency, 
in consultation with the Secretary of State and 
the Secretary of Defense, of the manner, if any, 
in which the proposed erport would— 

i) contribute to an arms race; 

ii) support international terrorism; 

iii) increase the possibility of an outbreak or 
escalation of conflict; 

iv) prejudice the negotiation of any arms 
controls; or 

“(v) adversely affect the arms control policy 
of the United States; 

“(С) the reasons why the foreign country or 
international organization to which the erport 
or transfer is proposed to be made needs the 
goods or services which are the subject of such 
export or transfer and a description of the man- 
ner in which such country or organization in- 
tends to use such articles, services, or design 
and construction services; 

D) the reasons why the proposed export or 
transfer is in the national interest of the United 
States; 

“(Е) an analysis by the President of the im- 
pact of the proposed erport or transfer on the 
military capabilities of the foreign country or 
international organization to which such export 
or transfer would be made; 

“(Е) an analysis by the President of the man- 
ner in which the proposed export would affect 
the relative military strengths of countries in 
the region to which the goods or services which 
are the subject of such export would be delivered 
and whether other countries in the region have 
comparable kinds and amounts of articles, serv- 
ices, or design and construction services; 

“(б) an analysis of the impact of the proposed 
export or transfer on the United States relations 
with the countries in the region to which the 
goods or services which are the subject of such 
export would be delivered; 

“(Н) the projected delivery dates of the goods 
or services to be offered; and 

a а detailed description of weapons and 
levels of munitions that may be required as sup- 
port for the proposed erport. 

“(6) If the Congress within 30 calendar days 
after receiving a notification under paragraph 
(2) enacts a joint resolution prohibiting the pro- 
posed erport, then no license may be issued, un- 
less the President states in his notification that 
an emergency exists which requires such export 
in the national security interest of the United 
States. If the President so states that an emer- 
gency exists, he shall set forth in the notifica- 
tion a detailed justification for his determina- 
tion, including a description of the emergency 
circumstances. which necessitate the immediate 
issuance of the license and a discussion of the 
national security interest involved. 

‘(7)(A) Any joint resolution under this sub- 
section shall be considered in the Senate in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of section 601(b) of 
the International Security Assistance and Arms 
Export Control Act of 1976. 

“(В) For the purpose of expediting the consid- 
eration and enactment of joint resolutions under 
this subsection, a motion to proceed to the con- 
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sideration of any such joint resolution after it 
has been reported by the appropriate committee 
shall be treated as highly privileged in the 
House of Representatives. 

“(8) For purposes of this section, the terms 
‘export’ and ‘transfer’ shall include any reer- 
port, third party transfer or other consignment 
of United States-origin goods от services. 

SEC. 715. REPORTS UNDER THE ARMS EXPORT 
CONTROL ACT. 

(a) QUARTERLY REPORTS.—Section 36(a) of the 
Arms Export Control Act (22 U.S.C. 2776(a)) is 
amended— 

(1) by striking “апа” at the end of paragraph 


(10); 

(2) by striking the period at the end of para- 
graph (11) and inserting “; ала”; and 

(3) by adding at the end the following new 
paragraph: 

“(12) a listing of all offset agreements pro- 
posed to be entered into in connection with the 
sale of any defense article or defense service. 

(b) NUMBERED CERTIFICATIONS WITH RESPECT 
TO GOVERNMENT-TO-GOVERNMENT SALES.—Sec- 
tion 36(b)(1) of the Arms Export Control Act (22 
U.S.C. 2776(b)(1)) is amended after the second 
sentence by inserting the following new sen- 
tence: “Еасһ such numbered certification shall 
contain a description of any offset agreement 
proposed to be entered into in connection with 
such letter of offer to sell. 

(c) NUMBERED CERTIFICATIONS WITH RESPECT 
TO COMMERCIAL EXPORTS.—Section 36(c)(1) of 
the Arms Export Control Act (22 U.S.C. 
2776(c)(1)) is amended after the first sentence by 
inserting the following new sentence: “Еасһ 
such numbered certification shall also contain a 
description of any offset agreement proposed to 
be entered into in connection with such er- 

ТЕУ; 

(а) DEFINITIONS.—Section 36 of the Arms Ex- 
port Control Act (22 U.S.C. 2776) is amended by 
adding at the end the following: 

“(е) For purposes of this section 

“(1) the term ‘offset agreement’ means an 
agreement, arrangement, or understanding be- 
tween a United States supplier of defense arti- 
cles or defense services and a foreign country 
under which the supplier agrees to purchase or 
acquire, or to promote the purchase or acquisi- 
tion by other United States persons of, goods or 
services produced, manufactured, grown, or ex- 
tracted, in whole or in part, in that foreign 
country in consideration for the purchase by the 
foreign country of defense articles or defense 
service from the supplier; and 

“(2) the term ‘United States person’ means— 

“(А) an individual who is a national or per- 
manent resident alien of the United States; 

“(В) any corporation, business association, 
partnership, trust, or other juridical entity— 

i) organized under the laws of the United 
States or any State, district, territory, or posses- 
sion thereof; or 

ii) owned or controlled in fact by individ- 
uals described in subparagraph (A); and 

“(С) the United States Government or any 
agency or instrumentality ілегео/.”. 

SEC. 716. PROHIBITION ON THIRD PARTY INCEN- 
TIVE PAYMENTS UNDER THE ARMS 
EXPORT CONTROL ACT. 

Section 39 of the Arms Export Control Act (22 
U.S.C. 2779) is amended by adding at the end 
the following new subsection: 

“*(e)(1) No sale may be made, no credits may 
be extended, no guarantees may be issued, and 
no licenses may be approved under this Act with 
respect to the sale of any defense article or de- 
fense service to a foreign country unless the 
United States supplier of such articles or serv- 
ices first certifies that neither the supplier nor 
any employee, agent, or subcontractor thereof 
will make any third-party incentive payments 
for the purpose of satisfying, in whole or in 
part, any offset agreement with that country. 
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“(2) For purposes of this subsection— 

“(А) the term ‘offset agreement’ means an 
agreement, arrangement, or understanding be- 
tween a United States supplier of defense arti- 
cles or defense services and a foreign country 
under which the supplier agrees to purchase or 
acquire, or to promote the purchase or acquisi- 
tion by other United States persons of, goods or 
services produced, manufactured, grown, or ex- 
tracted, in whole or in part, in that foreign 
country in consideration for the purchase by the 
foreign country of defense articles or defense 
services from the supplier; 

“(В) the term ‘third-party incentive payments’ 
means cash incentives, fees, or compensation of 
any kind made by a United States supplier of 
defense articles or defense services or by any 
employee, agent, or subcontractor thereof to any 
other United States person to induce that Unit- 
ed States person to purchase or acquire goods or 
services produced, manufactured, grown, or er- 
tracted, in whole or in part, in the foreign coun- 
try which is purchasing those defense articles or 
services; and 

“(С) the term ‘United States person’ means— 

i) an individual who is a national or perma- 
nent resident alien of the United States; 

ii) any corporation, business association, 
partnership, trust, or other juridical entity— 

“(1) organized under the laws of the United 
States or any State, district, territory, or posses- 
sion thereof; or 

I owned or controlled in fact by individ- 
uals described in subparagraph (A); and 

iii) the United States Government or any 
agency or instrumentality thereof.’’. 

SEC. 717. SENSE OF SENATE ON UNITED STATES 
POLICY ON NUCLEAR WEAPONS PRO- 
LIFERATION BY NORTH KOREA. 

(a) FINDINGS.—The Senate makes the follow- 
ing findings: 

(1) North Korea is a signatory to the Treaty 
on the Non-Proliferation of Nuclear Weapons. 

(2) The International Atomic Energy Agency 
is charged with ensuring that signatories to that 
treaty meet their obligations under the treaty. 

(3) The agency fulfills that mission principally 
by inspections of nuclear facilities and by other 
legitimate means necessary to ensure that sig- 
natories are in compliance with the terms and 
obligations of the treaty. 

(4) North Korea is the location of seven de- 
clared nuclear sites whose inspection is provided 
for under the terms of the treaty. 

(5) The International Atomic Energy Agency 
suspects that North Korea is also the site of at 
least two additional undeclared nuclear sites at 
which liquid and solid nuclear waste is being 
stored. 

(6) Inspection of the undeclared nuclear sites 
is necessary to ensure the compliance of North 
Korea with the terms of the treaty. 

(7) The Government of North Korea is at- 
tempting to place significant restrictions on in- 
spections of its declared nuclear sites and is re- 
fusing any inspections of its undeclared nuclear 
sites. 

(8) The national security interests of the Unit- 
ed States require the curtailment of the pro- 
liferation of weapons of mass destruction, par- 
ticularly nuclear weapons. 

(9) To ensure advancement of the goal of nu- 
clear nonproliferation, a signatory to the Treaty 
on the Non-Proliferation of Nuclear Weapons 
must permit inspections of its facilities and com- 
ply with any other legitimate requests of the 
International Atomic Energy Agency that are 
necessary to ensure that the country is in com- 
pliance with the terms and obligations of the 
treaty. 

(b) SENSE OF SENATE.—It is the sense of the 
Senate that— 

(1) the President should not engage in nego- 
tiations connected with normalization of rela- 
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tions with the Government of North Korea until 
that government meets its full obligations under 
the Treaty on the Non-Proliferation of Nuclear 
Weapons, including any inspection of nuclear 
sites located in North Korea sufficient to ensure 
the full compliance by the Government of North 
Korea with the terms and obligations of the 
treaty; and 

(2) the President undertake such diplomatic 
activity with respect to the People’s Republic of 
China as is appropriate to enlist the assistance 
of that country in gaining the compliance of the 
Government of North Korea with its obligations 
under the treaty. 

(c) DEFINITION.—In this section, the term 
“normalization of relations” means the follow- 
ing: 

(1) Disbanding the United Nations Forces 
Command and withdrawing United States 
troops from the Republic of Korea. 

(2) Lifting restrictions on trade with and in- 
vestment in North Korea that are imposed pur- 
suant to United States law on trade with hostile 
states. 

(3) Expanding economic cooperation with 
North Korea. 

(4) Assisting the entry of the North Korea 
Government into international organizations re- 
lating to economic activity. 

(5) Granting the diplomatic recognition of the 
United States to the Government of North 
Korea. 

SEC. 718. SENSE OF SENATE ON NORMALIZATION 
OF RELATIONS WITH VIETNAM. 

It is the sense of the Senate that— 

(1) the Government of the United States is 
committed to seeking the fullest possible ac- 
counting of American servicemen unaccounted 
for during the war in Vietnam; 

(2) cooperation by the Government of Vietnam 
on resolving the fate of those American service- 
men unaccounted for has increased significantly 
over the last three years and is essential to the 
resolution of outstanding POW/MIA cases; 

(3) substantial and tangible progress has been 
made in the POW/MIA accounting process; 

(4) cooperative efforts between the United 
States and Vietnam should continue in order to 
resolve all outstanding questions concerning the 
fate of Americans missing-in-action; 

(5) United States senior military commanders 
and United States personnel working in the 
field to account for United States POW/MIAs in 
Vietnam believe that lifting the United States 
trade embargo against Vietnam will facilitate 
and accelerate the accounting efforts; 

(6) therefore, in order to maintain and erpand 
further United States and Vietnamese efforts to 
obtain the fullest possible accounting, the Presi- 
dent should lift the United States trade embargo 
against Vietnam expeditiously; and 

(7) moveover, as the United States and Viet- 
nam move toward normalization of relations, 
the Government of Vietnam should demonstrate 
further improvements in meeting internationally 
recognized standards of human rights. 

SEC. 719. STUDY OF DEMOCRACY PROGRAM EF- 
FECTIVENESS. 


(a) FINDINGS.—The Congress finds that— 

(1) the National Endowment for Democracy 
will fund $35,000,000 in democracy development 
programs overseas in fiscal year 1994; 

(2) the Agency for International Development 
will fund approrimately $400,000,000 worth of 
democracy development programs overseas in 
fiscal year 1994; 

(3) it is in the interest of the United States to 
have a coordinated approach to the funding of 
international democracy programs supported by 
United States Government funds; 

(4) both the Agency for International Develop- 
ment and the National Endowment for Democ- 
racy have funded overlapping programs in the 
same country; and 
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(5) the recent study of the independent Board 
for International Broadcasting and the United 
States Information Agency’s Voice of America 
yielded a plan for a new, more cost-effective 
structure for United States Government-spon- 
sored broadcasting that reduces cost and in- 
creases coordination. 

(b) ВЕРОВТ.--(1) Not later than 60 days after 
the date of enactment of this Act, the President 
shall establish a commission for the purpose of 
conducting a study of United States Govern- 
ment-funded democracy support activities, in- 
cluding activities funded through the National 
Endowment for Democracy and the Agency for 
International Development. Such commission 
shall submit a report to the President and to the 
appropriate committees of the Congress on a 
streamlined, cost-effective organization of Unit- 
ed States democracy assistance. 

(2) The report shall include— 

(A) a review of all United States-sponsored de- 
mocracy programs and identification of those 
programs that are overlapping; 

(B) a clear statement of achievable goals and 
objectives for all United States-sponsored de- 
mocracy programs, and an evaluation of the 
manner in which current democracy activities 
meet these goals and objectives; 

(C) a review of the current United States Gov- 
ernment organization for the delivery of democ- 
racy assistance and recommended changes to re- 
duce cost and streamline overhead involved in 
the delivery of democracy assistance; and 

(D) a review of all agencies involved in deliv- 
ering United States Government funds in the 
form of democracy assistance and а тес- 
ommended focal point or lead agency within the 
United States Government for overall coordina- 
tion and consolidation of the effort. 

(3) The report required by paragraph (1) shall 
be submitted not later than 180 days after the 
commission is established. 

SEC. 720. HIGH-LEVEL VISITS ТО TAIWAN. 

It is the sense of the Congress that— 

(a) The President should be commended for 
his meeting with Taiwan’s Minister of Economic 
Affairs during the Asia-Pacific Economic Co- 
operation Conference in Seattle; 

(b) The President should send Cabinet-level 
appointees to Taiwan to promote American in- 
terests and to ensure the continued success of 
United States business in Taiwan; 

(с) In addition to Cabinet-level visits, the 
President should take steps to skow clear United 
States support for Taiwan both in our bilateral 
relationship and in multilateral organizations of 
which the United States is a member. 

БЕС. 721. FREEDOM OF INFORMATION ЕХЕМР- 
TION FOR CERTAIN OPEN SKIES 
TREATY DATA. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Data collected by sensors 
during observation flights conducted in connec- 
tion with the Treaty on Open Skies, including 
flights conducted prior to entry into force of the 
Treaty, shall be exempt from disclosure under 
the Freedom of Information Act or any other 
Act— 

(1) in the case of data with respect to a for- 
eign country— 

(A) if the country has not disclosed the data 
to the public; and 

(B) if the country has not, acting through the 
Open Skies Consultative Commission or any 
other diplomatic channel, authorized the United 
States to disclose the data to the public; or 

(2) in the case of data with respect to the 
United States, if disclosure of such data could 
be reasonably erpected to cause substantial 
harm to the national defense as determined by 
the Secretary of Defense or to the foreign rela- 
tions of the United States as determined by the 
Secretary of State. 

(b) EXTENSION OF WITHHOLDING OF CERTAIN 
DaTa.—(1) For purposes of subsection (a)(2), 
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data held for a period of 5 years from the date 
of collection shall be deemed not to cause sub- 
stantial harm to the national defense or foreign 
relations of the United States and shall be re- 
leased unless the head of the agency that made 
the initial determination determines otherwise, 
in which case the data may be withheld for an 
additional period or periods of 5 years each. 

(2) In no case may data be withheld under 
this subsection for more than 10 years from the 
date of collection. 

(3) Determinations under this subsection may 
not be delegated. 

(c) STATUTORY CONSTRUCTION.—This section 
constitutes a specific exemption within the 
meaning of section 552(b)(3) of title 5, United 
States Code. 

(4) DEFINITIONS.—For the purposes of this 
section— 

(1) the term Freedom of Information Асі" 
means the provisions of section 552 of title 5, 
United States Code; 

(2) the term “Open Skies Consultative Com- 
mission” means the commission established pur- 
suant to Article X of the Treaty on Open Skies; 
and 

(3) the term “Treaty on Open Skies" means 
the Treaty on Open Skies, signed at Helsinki on 
March 24, 1992. 

SEC. 722, TRANSFER OF CERTAIN OBSOLETE OR 
SURPLUS DEFENSE ARTICLES IN 
THE WAR RESERVE ALLIES STOCK- 
PILE TO THE REPUBLIC OF KOREA. 

(a) AUTHORITY.—(1) Notwithstanding section 
514 of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 (22 
U.S.C. 2321h), the Secretary of Defense is au- 
thorized to transfer to the Republic of Korea, in 
return for concessions to be negotiated by the 
Secretary, any or all of the items described in 
paragraph (2). 

(2) The items referred to in paragraph (1) are 
equipment, tanks, weapons, repair parts, and 
ammunition that— 

(A) are obsolete or surplus items; 

(B) are in the inventory of the Department of 
Defense; 

(C) are intended for use as reserve stocks for 
the Republic of Korea; and 

(D) as of the date of enactment of this Act, 
are located in a stockpile in the Republic of 
Korea. 

(b) CONCESSIONS.—The value of the conces- 
sions negotiated by the Secretary of Defense 
shall be at least equal to the fair market value 
of the items transferred. The concessions may 
include cash compensation, services, waiver of 
charges otherwise payable by the United States, 
and other items of value. 

(с) ADVANCE NOTIFICATION OF TRANSFER.— 
Not less than 30 days before making a transfer 
under the authority of this section, the Sec- 
retary of Defense shall transmit to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations of the Senate, the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and the congressional defense com- 
mittees a notification of the proposed transfer. 
The notification shall identify the items to be 
transferred and the concessions to be received. 

(d) EXPIRATION OF AUTHORITY.—No transfer 
may be made under the authority of this section 
more than two years after the date of the enact- 
ment of this Act. 

SEC, 723. PILOT VISA WAIVER PROJECT FOR KO- 
REANS VISITING ALASKA AND HA- 
ЖАП. 

(а) CONGRESSIONAL FINDINGS.—The Congress 
finds that— 

(1) travel and tourism play a major role in re- 
ducing the United States unfavorable balance of 
trade; 

(2) the characteristics of the Korean travel 
market do not permit long-term planning for 
longer trips; 

(3) applications for United States visas cannot 
now be processed in a reasonable period of time; 
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(4) the United States Department of State has 
directed reductions in staff at the United States 
Embassy in Seoul, which promise to further er- 
pand the time necessary for potential Korean 
travelers to obtain a United States visa; 

(5) most of the nations of the South Pacific 
and Europe do not currently require Koreans 
entering their countries to have a visa, thus pro- 
viding them with a serious competitive advan- 
tage; 

(6) the United States territory of Guam has 
been permitted by the United States Government 
to eliminate visa requirements for Koreans visit- 
ing Guam, with resultant impressive increases in 
travel and tourism from the Republic of Korea; 

(7) the existing procedures to add any nation, 
including the Republic of Korea, to the group of 
favored nations erempted from United States 
visa regulations, would require many years dur- 
ing which time the United States could well lose 
its competitive advantages in attracting travel 
and tourism from the Republic of Korea; and 

(8) the Republic of Korea as a gesture of good- 
will has already unilaterally released United 
States travelers to the Republic of Korea from 
the necessity of obtaining a visa. 

(b) Poticy.—The Secretary of State shall er- 
plore the procedures necessary to inaugurate a 
pilot study project which— 

(1) would be aimed at greatly reducing the 
time and formalities needed to permit the Re- 
public of Korea to join the other visa-waiver na- 
tions of the world; and 

(2) would immediately permit the noncontig- 
uous States of Alaska and Hawaii to join Guam 
as visa-free destinations for Korean travelers. 

(c) DESCRIPTION OF PILOT PROJECT.—A pilot 
project conducted under subsection (a) should 
consist of the following elements: 

(1) United States visas would be declared un- 
necessary for Koreans visiting Alaska or Ha- 
waii. 

(2) At United States Customs passport control 
stations in Alaska and Hawaii, Koreans would 
be expected to display their return trip airline 
ticket, with return to be effected within 2 weeks. 

(3) At the end of 1 year, if immigration viola- 
tions do not erceed the numbers erperienced for 
Koreans entering other United States gateways, 
then the Department of State should consider 
ertending visa waivers to all Koreans visiting 
the United States. 

(d) EFFECTIVE DATE; TERMINATION DATE.—A 
pilot project conducted under subsection (a) 
should begin not later than May 1, 1994, and 
should terminate April 30, 1995. 

SEC, 724. тут NATIONS PARTICIPATION IN 

(a) The Congress finds that: 

(1) The Warsaw Pact has been disbanded and 
replaced by governments with legitimate politi- 
cal, economic and security interests; 

(2) It is in the national interests of the United 
States to preserve European regional stability 
through the promotion of political and economic 
freedom and respect for territorial integrity and 
national sovereignty; 

(3) The North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
has served and advanced United States and Eu- 
ropean interests in political stability and collec- 
tive security for forty-five years; 

(4) The Partnership for Peace is a positive 
step towards maintaining and furthering that 
security, a step that gives the nations of the 
East time to prepare for membership, therefore 

(b) It is the sense of the Senate that: 

(1) European nations which demonstrate both 
the capability and willingness to support collec- 
tive defense requirements and established demo- 
cratic practices including free, fair elections, ci- 
vilian control of military institutions, respect for 
territorial integrity and the individual liberties 
of its citizens, share the goals of the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization; and 
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(2) The United States should urge prompt ad- 
mission to NATO for those nations after they 
have demonstrated such capability and willing- 
ness as set forth in paragraph (1). 

SEC. 725. POLICY ON TERMINATION OF UNITED 
STATES ARMS EMBARGO. 

(a) FINDINGS.—The Congress makes the fol- 
lowing findings: 

(1) On July 10, 1991, the United States adopted 
а policy suspending all licenses and other ap- 
provals to export or otherwise transfer defense 
articles and defense services to Yugoslavia. 

(2) On September 25, 1991, the United Nations 
Security Council adopted Resolution 713, which 
imposed a mandatory international embargo on 
all deliveries of weapons and military equipment 
to Yugoslavia. 

(3) The United States considered the policy 
adopted July 10, 1991, to comply fully with Reso- 
lution 713 and therefore took no additional ac- 
tion in response to that resolution. 

(4) On January 8, 1992, the United Nations Se- 
curity Council adopted Resolution 727, which 
decided that the mandatory arms embargo im- 
posed by Resolution 713 should apply to any 
independent states that might thereafter emerge 
on the territory of Yugoslavia. 

(5) On February 29 and March 1, 1992, the 
people of Bosnia and Herzegovina voted in a 
referendum to declare independence from Yugo- 
slavia. 

(6) On April 7, 1992, the United States recog- 
nized the Government of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina. 

(7) On May 22, 1992, the Government of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina was admitted to full 
membership in the United Nations. 

(8) Consistent with Resolution 727, the United 
States has continued to apply the policy adopt- 
ed July 10, 1991, to independent states that have 
emerged on the territory of the former Yugo- 
slavia, including Bosnia and Herzegovina. 

(9) Subsequent to the adoption of Resolution 
727 and Bosnia ала Herzegovina's independence 
referendum, the siege of Sarajevo began and 
fighting spread to other areas of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina. 

(10) The Government of Serbia intervened di- 
rectly in the fighting by providing significant 
military, financial, and political support and di- 
rection to Serbian-allied irregular forces in 
Bosnia and Herzegovina. 

(11) In statements dated May 1 and May 12, 
1992, the Conference on Security and Coopera- 
tion in Europe declared that the Government of 
Serbia and the Serbian-controlled Yugoslav Na- 
tional Army were committing aggression against 
the Government of Bosnia and Herzegovina and 
assigned to them prime responsibility for the es- 
calation of bloodshed and destruction. 

(12) On May 30, 1992, the United Nations Se- 
curity Council adopted Resolution 757, which 
condemned the Government of Serbia for its con- 
tinued failure to respect the territorial integrity 
of Bosnia and Herzegovina. 

(13) Serbian-allied irregular forces have occu- 
pied approximately 70 percent of the territory of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina, committed gross viola- 
tions of human rights in the areas they have oc- 
cupied, and established a secessionist govern- 
ment committed to eventual unification with 
Serbia. 

(14) The military and other support and direc- 
tion provided to Serbian-allied irregular forces 
in Bosnia and Herzegovina constitutes an armed 
attack on the Government of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina by the Government of Serbia within 
the meaning of Article 51 of the United Nations 
Charter. 

(15) Under Article 51, the Government of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina, as a member of the 
United Nations, has an inherent right of indi- 
vidual or collective self-defense against the 
armed attack from the Government of Serbia 
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until the United Nations Security Council has 
taken measures necessary to maintain inter- 
national peace and security. 

(16) The measures taken by the United Na- 
tions Security Council in response to the armed 
attack on Bosnia and Herzegovina have not 
been adequate to maintain international peace 
and security. 

(17) Bosnia and Herzegovina has been unable 
successfully to resist the armed attack from Ser- 
bia because it lacks the means to counter heavy 
weaponry that Serbia obtained from the Yugo- 
slav National Army upon the dissolution of 
Yugoslavia, and because the mandatory inter- 
national arms embargo has prevented Bosnia 
and Herzegovina from obtaining from other 
countries the means to counter such heavy 
weaponry. 

(18) On December 18, 1992, with the affirma- 
tive vote of the United States, the United Na- 
tions General Assembly adopted Resolution 47/ 
121, which urged the United Nations Security 
Council to erempt Bosnia and Herzegovina from 
the mandatory arms embargo imposed by Reso- 
lution 713. 

(19) In the absence of adequate measures to 
maintain international peace and security, con- 
tinued application to the Government of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina of the mandatory inter- 
national arms embargo imposed by the United 
Nations Security Council prior to the armed at- 
tack on Bosnia and Herzegovina undermines 
that government's right of individual or collec- 
tive self-defense and therefore contravenes Arti- 
cle 51 of the United Nations Charter. 

(20) Bosnia and Herzegovina's right of self-de- 
fense under Article 51 of the United Nations 
Charter includes the right to ask for military as- 
sistance from other countries and to receive 
such assistance if offered. 

(b) POLICY ON TERMINATION OF ARMS EMBAR- 
С0.—(1) It is the sense of the Senate that the 
President should terminate the United States 
arms embargo of the Government of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina upon receipt from that government 
of a request for assistance in erercising its right 
of self-defense under Article 51 of the United 
Nations Charter. 

(2) As used in this subsection, the term Unit- 
ed States arms embargo of the Government of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina” means the application 
to the Government of Bosnia and Herzegovina 
of— 

(A) the policy adopted July 10, 1991, and pub- 
lished in the Federal Register of July 19, 1991 (58 
Fed. Reg. 33322) under the heading Suspension 
of Munitions Етроті Licenses to Yugoslavia”; 
and 

(B) any similar policy being applied by the 
United States Government as of the date of re- 
ceipt of the request described in subsection (a) 
pursuant to which approval is routinely denied 
for transfers of defense articles and defense 
services to the former Yugoslavia. 

(c) POLICY ON MILITARY ASSISTANCE.—The 
President should provide appropriate military 
assistance to the Government of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina upon receipt from that government 
of a request for assistance in erercising its right 
of self-defense under Article 51 of the United 
Nations Charter. 

SEC. 726. POLICY ON PREPARING TO REINTRO- 
DUCE OF TACTICAL NUCLEAR WEAP- 
ONS TO THE KOREAN PENINSULA. 

(a) FINDINGS.—The Congress makes the fol- 
lowing findings: 

(1) It was announced by South Korean Presi- 
dent Roh Tae Woo on December 18, 1991, that 
all tactical nuclear weapons had been removed 
from the Korean peninsula. 

(2) On December 31, 1991, North Korea agreed 
to a denuclearization agreement with South 
Korea pledging not to possess, manufacture, or 
use nuclear weapons, not to possess plutonium 
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reprocessing facilities, and to negotiate the es- 
tablishment of a nuclear inspection system. 

(3) On January 30, 1992, North Korea signed a 
nuclear safeguards agreement with the Inter- 
national Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA), allow- 
ing for IAEA regular inspections of nuclear fa- 
cilities designated by North Korea. 

(4) Negotiations between North and South 
Korea over implementation of the bilateral 
denuclearization agreement have stalled. 

(5) North Korea stated its intention on March 
12, 1993, to withdraw from the Treaty on the 
Non-Proliferation of Nuclear Weapons (NPT), 
done on July 1, 1968. 

(6) North Korea said it would “suspend as 
long as it considers necessary” its withdrawal 
from the Treaty on June 11, 1993, but continues 
to refuse to fully comply with Treaty provisions 
requiring regular inspections of declared nu- 
clear facilities and allowing special inspections 
of undeclared sites. 

(7) North Korea is the only country to ever 
formally threaten to withdraw from the Treaty, 
and effectively remains in a state of noncompli- 
ance with the Treaty. 

(8) President Clinton has stated that the Unit- 
ed States objective is a Korean peninsula free of 
nuclear weapons, and reaffirmed the United 
States security commitment to South Korea dur- 
ing a visit there on July 10-11, 1993. 

(9) On November 7, 1993, President Clinton 
stated that “North Korea cannot be allowed to 
develop a nuclear bomb. 

(10) North Korea has reportedly rejected IAEA 
inspection procedures of seven declared nuclear 
sites after agreeing, in principle, with United 
States officials to allow IAEA investigators to 
visit each of those sites. 

(11) In a statement issued on January 21, 1994, 
to IAEA authorities, North Korea reportedly de- 
clared that routine or ad hoc“ inspections, 
otherwise known as regular or special inspec- 
tions, would not be allowed, and an IAEA 
spokesman stated that “we are not in agree- 
ment” about the inspections. 

(b) Poller. It is the sense of Congress that if 
North Korea continues to resist the efforts of the 
international community to allow the IAEA to 
conduct regular and special inspections of its 
declared and undeclared nuclear sites and fa- 
cilities, and refuses to return to, and fully com- 
ply with, the Treaty on the Non-Proliferation of 
Nuclear Weapons, the President should— 

(1) fully coordinate with United States allies 
in the region regarding the military posture of 
North Korea and the ability of the United States 
to deter any future nuclear attack against 
South Korea or Japan; and 

(2) in conjunction with United States allies, 
act to defend United States security interests on 
the Korean peninsula and enhance the defense 
capability of United States forces by preparing 
to reintroduce tactical nuclear weapons in 
South Korea. 

(c) DEFINITION.—For purposes of this section, 
the term IAEA! means the International 
Atomic Energy Agency. 

SEC. 727. ASYLUM REFORMS. 

(a) FINDINGS.—The Congress finds that— 

(1) in the last decade applications for asylum 
have greatly exceeded the original 5,000 annual 
limit provided in the Refugee Act of 1980, with 
more than 150,000 asylum applications filed in 
fiscal year 1993, and the backlog of cases grow- 
ing to the current level of 355,000; 

(2) this flood of asylum claims has swamped 
the system, creating delays in the processing of 
applications of up to several years; 

(3) the delay in processing asylum claims due 
to the overwhelming numbers has contributed to 
numerous problems, including— 

(A) an abuse of the asylum laws by fraudu- 
lent applicants whose primary interest is obtain- 
ing work authority in the United States while 
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their claim languishes in the backlogged asylum 
processing system; 

(B) the growth of alien smuggling operations, 
often involving organized crime; 

(C) a drain on limited resources resulting from 
the high cost of processing frivolous asylum 
claims through our multi-layered system; and 

(D) an erosion of public support for asylum; 

(4) asylum, a safe haven protection for aliens 
abroad who cannot return home, has been per- 
verted by some aliens who use asylum claims to 
circumvent our immigration and refugee laws 
and procedures; 

(5) а comprehensive revision of our asylum 
law and procedures is required to address these 
problems. 

(b) PoLicy.—it is the sense of the Congress 
that— 

(1) asylum is a process intended to protect cer- 
tain aliens in the United States who, because of 
events occurring after their arrival here, cannot 
safely return home; 

(2) persons outside their country of national- 
ity who have a well-founded fear of persecution 
if they return should apply for refugee status 
with the local UNHCR, or other relevant inter- 
national organization, office or at one of our 
refugee processing centers abroad, if possible; 

(3) the immigration, refugee and asylum laws 
of the United States should be reformed to pro- 
vide— 

(A) a procedure for the erpeditious erclusion 
of asylum applicants who arrive at a port-of- 
entry with fraudulent documents, or no docu- 
ments, and make a non-credible claim of asy- 
lum; ала 

(B) the immigration, refugee, and asylum laws 
of the United States should be reformed to pro- 
vide for a streamlined affirmative asylum proc- 
essing system for asylum applicants who make 
their application after they have entered the 
United States. 

SEC. 728. AMENDMENTS TO THE PLO COMMIT- 
MENTS COMPLIANCE АСТ. 

The PLO Commitments Compliance Act of 1989 
(title VIII of Public Law 101-246) is amended— 

(1) in section 804(b), by striking Beginning 30 
days after the date of enactment of this Act, 
and every 120 days thereafter in which the dia- 
logue between the United States and the PLO 
has not been discontinued", and inserting in 
lieu thereof In conjunction with each written 
policy justification required under section 
(3)(b)(1) of the Middle East Peace Facilitation 
Act of 1994 or every 180 days, 

(2) in section 804(b)(1), by striking ‘‘regarding 
the cessation of terrorism and recognition of Is- 
rael’s right to егізі” and inserting in lieu there- 
of “апа each of the commitments described in 
section (4)(A) of the Middle East Peace Facilita- 
tion Act of 1994 (Oslo commitments)”; 

(3) іп section 804(b)(2), by inserting and 
Oslo" after “Сепета”; 

(4) by striking paragraphs (3) and (8) of sec- 
tion 804(b); 

(5) by redesignating paragraphs (4), (5), (6), 
(7), (9), and (10) of section 804(b) as paragraphs 
(3), (4), (5), (6), (7), and (8), respectively of that 
section; 

(6) in section 802(8), by inserting ‘‘and on Sep- 
tember 9, 1993” after “1998”; 

(7) in section 802, by redesignating paragraph 
(8) as paragraph (10); 

(8) by striking “апа” at the end of section 
602(7); and 
(9) by inserting after section 802(7) the follow- 
ing: 

“(8) the President, following an attempted ter- 
rorist attack upon a Tel Aviv beach on May 30, 
1990, suspended the United States dialogue with 
the PLO; 

“(9) the President resumed the United States 
dialogue with the PLO in response to the com- 
mitments made by the PLO in letters to the 
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Prime Minister of Israel and the Foreign Min- 

ister of Norway of September 9, 1993; апа”. 

SEC. 729. SAFETY OF UNITED STATES PERSONNEL 
IN SARAJEVO. 

(a) FINDINGS.—The Congress finds that— 

(1) the United States has recognized and es- 
tablished diplomatic relations with the Govern- 
ment of Bosnia-Hercegovina; 

(2) the United States Ambassador to Bosnia- 
Hercegovina does not have any secure perma- 
nent or semipermanent facilities to conduct 
United States diplomatic activities in Sarajevo; 

(3) the protracted conflict in Bosnia- 
Hercegovina creates serious physical risks to 
United States diplomatic personnel serving 
there; 

(4) the United States Ambassador to Bosnia- 
Hercegovina resides and carries out his duties 
from Vienna, Austria; and 

(5) an increased and more secure United 
States diplomatic presence in Sarajevo would 
enhance United States interests in Bosnia- 
Hercegovina. 

(b) PoLicy.—{1) It is, therefore, the sense of 
the Senate that the Secretary of State should 
immediately take steps to increase the presence 
of United States diplomatic personnel in Sara- 
jevo, Bosnia-Hercegovina consistent with the 
objectives of ensuring their physical safety. 

(2) Such steps should include secure facilities, 
communication capability, ground transpor- 
tation and other capabilities, as appropriate, to 
enable United States diplomatic personnel to 
conduct regular official United States diplo- 
matic activities in Sarajevo. 

(c) REPORT.—The Secretary of State shall re- 
port to the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives and the Chairman of the Senate Committee 
on Foreign Relations on the steps taken to en- 
hance the security and safety of United States 
diplomatic personnel not later than 30 days 
after the date of enactment of this Act. 

SEC. 730. NOTIFICATION OF CONGRESS ON CER- 
TAIN EVENTS INVOLVING THE MTCR. 

(a) EXPORT IN SUPPORT OF SPACE LAUNCH VE- 
HICLE (SLV) PROGRAMS.—At least 30 days before 
the егроті of any item controlled pursuant to 
United States obligations under the Missile 
Technology Control Regime and intended to 
support the design, development, or production 
of a Category I system, as defined in the MTCR 
Annez, to be utilized for the launch of satellites 
into space, the President shall transmit to Con- 
gress a report describing the proposed export 
and the rationale for approving such erport, in- 
cluding the consistency of such erport with 
United States missile nonproliferation policy. 
The President may waive the 30-day waiting pe- 
riod in any case in which the President certifies 
in the report that the national security interests 
of the United States necessitate immediate ap- 
proval of the erport or that the export rep- 
resents the continuation of a long-standing rela- 
tionship with an MTCR partner. 

(b) UNITED STATES POSITION REGARDING AD- 
MISSION OF NEW MTCR MEMBERS.—At least 30 
days before the United States takes the position 
to favor the admission of a particular country 
into the Missile Technology Control Regime, the 
President shall transmit to Congress a report de- 
scribing the rationale for such position together 
with all relevant information concerning that 
country's nonproliferation policies, practices, 
and commitments. The President may waive the 
30-day waiting period in any case in which the 
President certifies in the report that the na- 
tional security interests of the United States ne- 
cessitate immediate approval of the new member. 

(c) DEFINITIONS.—For purposes of this sec- 
tion— 

(1) the terms “Missile Technology Control Re- 
gime” and MTCR” mean the policy statement, 
between the United States, the United Kingdom, 
the Federal Republic of Germany, France, Italy, 
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Canada, and Japan, announced on April 16, 
1987, to restrict sensitive missile-relevant trans- 
fers based on the MTCR Аппет, and any 
amendments thereto; and 

(2) the term “MTCR Anner means the Guide- 
lines and Equipment and Technology Anner of 
the MTCR, and any amendments thereto. 

SEC. 731. EXTENSION OF THE FAIR TRADE IN 
AUTO PARTS ACT OF 1988. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Section 2125 of the Fair 
Trade in Auto Parts Act of 1988 (15 U.S.C. 4704) 
is amended by striking “1993” and inserting 
1998”, 

(b) EFFECTIVE DATE.—The amendment made 
by this section shall take effect on December 30, 
1993. 

SEC. 732. REPORT ON THE ACTIVITIES OF THE 
PEOPLE’S MUJAHEDDIN OF IRAN. 

(a) Congress makes the following findings: 

(1) The People’s Mujaheddin of Iran receives 
material, logistic, and financial support from 
the Iraq Government. 

(2) The People’s Mujaheddin of Iran has been 
involved in terrorist activities since the incep- 
tion of the organization in 1963. 

(3) During the past 30 years, terrorist activi- 
ties of the People’s Mujaheddin of Iran have re- 
sulted in the deaths of more than 10,000 Ira- 
nians. 

(4) The People's Mujaheddin of Iran is re- 
sponsible for the deaths of several United States 
military advisers in 1972 and 1973, for the deaths 
of two Air Force officers in 1975, and for the 
deaths of three United States employees of the 
Rockwell International Corporation in 1976. 

(5) The People's Mujaheddin of Iran actively 
and vigorously supported the seizure of the 
United States Embassy in Tehran, Iran, in 1979. 

(6) The Department of State informally recog- 
nizes the involvement of the People's 
Mujaheddin of Iran in international terrorist 
activities and has refused contact with rep- 
resentatives of the organization. 

(7) The annual report of the Secretary of State 
on terrorist activities does not provide adequate 
information on the terrorist activities of the 
People’s Mujaheddin of Iran. 

(8) The past activities of the People's 
Mujaheddin of Iran, and the current policy of 
the Department of State with respect to the or- 
ganization, create a presumption that the orga- 
nization is currently engaged in international 
terrorist activities. 

(5) Except as provided in subsection (а), the 
annual report of the Secretary of State that is 
submitted to Congress on April 30, 1994, under 
section 140 of the Foreign Relations Authoriza- 
tion Act, Fiscal Years 1988 and 1989 (Public Law 
100-204; 22 U.S.C. 2656f) shall include informa- 
tion referred to in subsection (с) on the People's 
Mujaheddin of Iran. 

(c) The report referred to in subsection (b) 
shall include— 

(1) an assessment of the activities of the Peo- 
ple’s Mujaheddin of Iran in accordance with 
subsection (a)(1) of such section 140; and 

(2) any other relevant information on the Peo- 
ріе'ѕ Mujaheddin of Iran referred to in sub- 
section (a)(2) of such section 140, including a 
detailed discussion of each of the matters re- 
ferred to in subparagraphs (A) through (D) of 
subsection (b)(2) of such section. 

(d) The Secretary may elect not to include the 
information referred to in subsection (c) in the 
report referred to in subsection (b). In the event 
of such an election, the Secretary shall transmit 
to the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
and the Committee on Foreign Relations of the 
Senate a justification for such election. 

(e) In the event of an election under sub- 
section (d), not less than sixty days from the 
submittal of the report referred to in subsection 
(b), the Secretary shall submit an unclassified 
report to Congress detailing the structure, cur- 
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rent activities, external support and history of 
the People’s Mujaheddin of Iran. Such report 
shall include any connection to organizations 
operating in the United States. 

(f) т this section, the term People's 
Mujaheddin of Iran" means the organization 
also known as the Mujaheddin-e Khalg that is 
based in Iraq and led by Iranian expatriots 
Massoud Rajavi or Maryam Rajavi and includes 
any group or organization associated with such 
organization, including the Iragi-based National 
Liberation Army and the National Council of 
Resistance of Iran. 

SEC. 733. REIMBURSEMENT OF STATE AND LOCAL 
GOVERNMENTS. 


Section 208 of title 3, United States Code, is 
amended by inserting at the end the following 
new subsection: 

“(с) Out of funds otherwise available for fis- 
cal year 1994 and fiscal year 1995 for ‘Protection 
of Foreign Missions and Officials’, the Secretary 
of State is authorized to reimburse the City of 
Seattle and State of Washington up to a total of 
$440,000 for fiscal year 1994 and $500,000 for fis- 
cal year 1995 for unerpected ertraordinary secu- 
rity costs associated with the change in the level 
of the participation in the Asian Pacific Co- 
operation conference held in Seattle in Novem- 
ber 1993 from Ministerial to Heads-of-State."’. 
SEC. 734. RESTORATION OF WITHHELD BENEFITS. 

(a) ELIGIBILITY.—With respect to any person 
for which the Secretary of State and the Sec- 
retary concerned within the Department of De- 
ſense has approved the employment or the hold- 
ing of a position pursuant to the provisions of 
section 1058, title 10, United States Code, before 
the date of enactment of this Act, the consents, 
approvals and determinations under that sec- 
tion shall be deemed to be effective as of Janu- 
ary 1, 1993. 

(b) TECHNICAL CORRECTION.—Subsection (d) of 
section 1433 of Public Law 103-160 is repealed. 
SEC. 735. REPORT ON THE USE OF FOREIGN FRO- 

ZEN OR BLOCKED ASSETS. 

Not later than 30 days after enactment of this 
Act, the President shall submit to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations of the Senate and the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs of the House of 
Representatives a report containing a detailed 
accounting analysis and justification for all ег- 
penditures made from foreign governments’ as- 
sets that have been frozen or blocked by the 
United States Government, including but not 
limited to those expenditures made from Haitian 
frozen or blocked assets by the Government of 
President Jean Bertrand Aristide, and those 
made from Iranian and Iraqi frozen or blocked 
assets. 

SEC. 736. FOREIGN POLICY. 

(a) It is the sense of the Senate that the Presi- 
dent has determined that sustainable develop- 
ment is one of the goals of United States foreign 
policy and, therefore, the United States, in con- 
ducting bilateral and multilateral negotiations, 
should, to the maximum extent feasible, take 
into consideration the principles of sustainable 
development that encourage broad based eco- 
nomic growth, protect the environment, build 
human capital and knowledge, and promote 
democratic participation and development. 

(b) It is the further sense of the Senate that 
domestic producers of environmental goods and 
services should, to the maximum extent prac- 
ticable, be notified of any potential business op- 
portunities which result from United States bi- 
lateral and multilateral assistance programs and 
negotiations. 

SEC. 737. PASSPORT SECURITY. 

(a) It is the sense of the Congress that the De- 
partment of State is strongly urged to assure 
that any new passport issuances should, to the 
mazimum extent practicable— 

(1) be secure against counterfeiting, alter- 
ation, duplication or simulation; 
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(2) be easily verifiable with appropriate in- 
spection by public officials and private and com- 
mercial personnel; and 

(3) contain only American-sourced materials 
and technology. 

(b) The Secretary of State shall provide a re- 
port to the Senate Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions and the House Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs within 30 days of enactment detailing ac- 
tions taken by the Department to accomplish the 
goals set forth in subsection (a). 

SEC. 738. PUBLISHING INTERNATIONAL AGREE- 
MENTS, 


Section 112a of title I of the United States 
Code is amended: 

(1) by inserting “(а)” immediately before “Тһе 
Secretary of State”; and 

(2) by adding at the end thereof the following 
new subsections: 

“(b) The Secretary of State may determine 
that publication of certain categories of agree- 
ments is not required, provided that the follow- 
ing criteria are met: 

“(1) Such agreements are not treaties which 
have been brought into force for the United 
States after having received Senate advice and 
consent pursuant to section 2(2) of Article II of 
the Constitution of the United States; 

“(2) The public interest in such agreements is 
insufficient to justify their publication, in that 
(i) as of the date of enactment of this legisla- 
tion, the agreements are no longer in force, (ii) 
the agreements do not create private rights or 
duties, nor establish standards intended to gov- 
ern government action in the treatment of pri- 
vate individuals, (iii) in view of the limited or 
specialized nature of the public interest in such 
agreements, such interest can adequately be sat- 
isfied by an alternative means, or (iv) the public 
disclosure of the text of the agreement would, in 
the opinion of the President, be prejudicial to 
the national security of the United States; and 

“(3) Copies of such agreements (other than 
those in subsection (2)(b)(iv)), including cer- 
tified copies where necessary for litigation or 
similar purposes, can be made available by the 
Department of State upon reasonable request. 

“(с) Any determination pursuant to sub- 
section (b) shall be published in the Federal 
Register. 

SEC. 739. CONFERENCE ОМ SECURITY AND СО- 
OPERATION IN EUROPE. 

The President is authorized to implement, for 
the United States, the provisions of Annex 1 of 
the Decision concerning Legal Capacity and 
Privileges and Immunities, issued by the Council 
of Ministers of the Conference on Security and 
Cooperation in Europe on December 1, 1993, in 
accordance with the terms of that Anner. 

SEC. 740. AGREEMENT ON STATE AND LOCAL TAX- 
ATION. 

The President is authorized to bring into force 
for the United States the Agreement on State 
and Local Taration of Foreign Employees of 
Public International Organizations, which was 
signed by the United States on April 21, 1992: 
Provided, That, notwithstanding the provisions 
of Article 1.B of such Agreement, such Agree- 
ment shall not require any refunds of monies 
paid with respect to tax years ending on or be- 
fore December 31, 1993. 

SEC. 741. FEES FOR COMMERCIAL SERVICES, 

Title I of the State Department Basic Authori- 
ties Act of 1956 (22 U.S.C. 2669 et seq.) is amend- 
ed by adding the following new section at the 
end: 


“SEC. 52. FEES FOR COMMERCIAL SERVICES, 

“(а) AUTHORITY TO CHARGE FEE.—(1) Subject 
to paragraph (2), the Secretary of State is au- 
thorized to charge a fee to cover the actual or 
estimated cost of providing any person, firm or 
organization (other than agencies of the United 
States Government) with commercial services at 
posts abroad on matters within the authority of 
the Department of State. 
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“(2) The authority of this section may be erer- 
cised only in countries where the Department of 
Commerce does not perform commercial services 
for which it collects fees. 

“(Ә) USE OF FEES.—Funds collected under the 
authority of subsection (a) shall be deposited as 
an offsetting collection to any Department of 
State appropriation to recover the costs of pro- 
viding commercial services. 

SEC. 742. PERSONAL SERVICES CONTRACTS 
ABROAD. 


Section 2(c) of the State Department Basic 
Authorities Act of 1956 (22 U.S.C. 2669(c)) is 
amended by inserting the following before the 
period: and such contracts are authorized to 
be negotiated, the terms of the contracts to be 
prescribed, and the work to be performed, where 
necessary, without regard to such statutory pro- 
visions as relate to the negotiation, making, and 
performance of contracts and performance of 
work in the United States’’. 

SEC. 743. UNITED STATES MEMBERSHIP IN THE 
INTERNATIONAL COPPER STUDY 
GROUP. 

(a) UNITED STATES MEMBERSHIP.—The Presi- 
dent is authorized to accept the Terms of Ref- 
erence of and maintain membership of the Unit- 
ed States in the International Copper Study 
Group (ICSG). 

(b) PAYMENTS OF ASSESSED CONTRIBUTIONS.— 
For fiscal year 1995 and thereafter the United 
States assessed contributions to the ICSG may 
be paid from funds appropriated ſor Contribu- 
tions to International Organizations”. 

SEC. 744. PROHIBITION ON ASSISTANCE ТО 
COUNTRIES EXPROPRIATING UNIT- 
ED STATES PROPERTY. 

(a) PROHIBITION.—None of the funds made 
available to carry out the Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1961 as amended, the Arms Export Con- 
trol Act, or the Support for East European De- 
mocracy Act may be provided to a country 
(other than a country described in subsection 
(c)) whose government (or any agency or instru- 
ment thereof)— 

(1) has before, on, or after the date of enact- 
ment of this Act— 

(A) nationalized or erpropriated the property 
of any United States person, 

(B) repudiated or nullified any contract or 
agreement with any United States person, or 

(C) taken any other action (such as the impo- 
sition of discriminatory tares or other eractions) 
which has the effect of seizing ownership or 
control of the property of any United States per- 
son, and 

(2) has not, within a period of 3 years (or 
where applicable, the period described in sub- 
section (b)), returned the property or provided 
adequate and effective compensation for such 
property in convertible foreign erchange equiva- 
lent to the full value thereof, as required by 
international law. 

(3) the President may waive the prohibition in 
subsection (a) if he determines and so notifies 
Congress that it is in the national interest to do 
so. Such determination must be made on a coun- 
try by country basis every 180 days. 

(b) EXTENDED PERIOD FOR COMPENSATION IN 
THE CASE OF NEWLY ELECTED DEMOCRATIC СОУ- 
ERNMENTS.—In the case of a democratically 
elected foreign government that had been a to- 
talitarian or authoritarian government at the 
time of the action described in subsection (a)(1), 
the 3-year period described in subsection (a)(2) 
shall be deemed to have begun as of the date of 
the installation of the democratically elected 
government. 

(c) EXCEPTED COUNTRIES AND TERRITORIES.— 
This section shall not apply to any country es- 
tablished by international mandate through the 
United Nations or to any territory recognized by 
the United States Government to be in dispute. 

(а) REPORTING REQUIREMENT.—Not later than 
90 days after enactment of this Act, and every 
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180 days thereafter, the Secretary of State shall 
transmit to the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives and to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations of the Senate, a report containing the 
following: 

(1) A list of all countries in which a United 
States person has an outstanding erpropriations 
claim. 

(2) The total number of outstanding erpro- 
priation claims made by United States persons 
against any foreign country. 

(3) The period of time in which each claim has 
been outstanding. 

(4) All efforts made on a case by case basis by 
the United States Government, any inter- 
national organization, and the country in 
which the erpropriation claim has been made, to 
return the property or provide adequate and ef- 
fective compensation for such property. 

(e) DEFINITION.—For purposes of this section, 
the term United States person means а United 
States citizen or corporation, partnership, or as- 
sociation at least 50 percent beneficially owned 
by United States citizens. 

SEC. 745. ISRAEL'S DIPLOMATIC STATUS. 

(a) The Congress finds that— 

(1) Israel continues to be a leader in the Mid- 
dle East peace process and the only democracy 
in the region; 

(2) on May 14, 1948, the United States was the 
first country to accord de facto recognition to 
Israel; 

(3) after over forty-siz years of independence 
Israel is recognized only by 132 countries 
around the world; 

(4) forty-nine countries have no diplomatic re- 
lations with Israel, including 32 that collectively 
receive in fiscal year 1994 over $523,000,000 in 
United States foreign assistance; 

(5) China and India recognized the state of Is- 
rael in 1992; 

(6) Israel is a legitimate state and sovereign 
entity that deserves to be accorded full diplo- 
matic recognition by members of the inter- 
national community; and 

(7) the following states will receive direct and 
indirect United States foreign assistance this 
year and have failed to recognize Israel: Af- 
ghanistan; Algeria; Bahrain; Bangladesh; Bot- 
swana; Burundi; Cape Verde; Chad; Djibouti; 
Ghana; Guinea; Guinea-Bissau; Indonesia; Jor- 
dan; Laos; Lebanon; Madagascar; Maldives; 
Mauritania; Morocco; Namibia; Niger; Oman; 
Pakistan; Rwanda; Senegal; Somalia; Sri 
Lanka; Tanzania; Tunisia; Uganda; and 
Yemen, therefore 

(b) It is the sense of the Senate that the Sec- 
retary of State should make the issue of Israel's 
diplomatic status a priority and urge countries 
that receive American aid to immediately estab- 
lish full diplomatic relations with the state of Is- 
rael. 

SEC. 746. POLICY REGARDING GERMAN PARTICI- 
PATION IN INTERNATIONAL PEACE- 
KEEPING OPERATIONS. 

(a) FINDINGS.—The Congress finds that— 

(1) for more than four decades following the 
Second World War, Germany was a divided na- 
tion; 

(2) notwithstanding the creation of the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany on September 7, 1949, 
and the German Democratic Republic on Octo- 
ber 7, 1949, the Four Allied Powers retained 
rights and responsibilities for Germany as а 
whole; 

(3) the Federal Republic of Germany acceded 
to the United Nations Charter without reserva- 
tion, ‘‘accept{ing] the obligations contained in 
the Charter . . and solemnly undertak{ing] to 
carry them out’’, and was admitted as a member 
of the United Nations on September 26, 1973; 

(4) the Federal Republic of Germanys admis- 
sion to the United Nations did not alter Ger- 
many s division nor infringe upon the rights 
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and responsibilities of the Four Allied Powers 
for Germany as a whole; 

(5) these circumstances created impediments to 
the Federal Republic of Germany fulfilling all 
obligations undertaken upon its accession to the 
United Nations Charter; 

(6) Germany was unified within the Federal 
Republic of Germany on October 3, 1990; 

(7) with the entry into force of the Final Set- 
tlement With Respect to Germany on March 4, 
1991, the unified Germany assumed its place in 
the community of nations as a fully sovereign 
national state; 

(8) German unification and attainment of full 
sovereignty and the Federal Republic’s history 
of more than four decades of democracy have re- 
moved impediments that have prevented its full 
participation in international efforts to main- 
tain or restore international peace and security; 

(9) international peacekeeping, peacemaking, 
and peace-enforcing operations are becoming in- 
creasingly important for the maintenance and 
restoration of international peace and security; 

(10) United Nations Secretary General Boutros 
Boutros-Ghali has called for the “full participa- 
tion of Germany in peacekeeping, peacemaking, 
and peace-enforcing measures: 

(11) the North Atlantic Council, meeting in 
ministerial session on June 4, 1992, and Decem- 
ber 17, 1992, stated the preparedness of the 
North Atlantic Alliance to “зирроті, on a case- 
by-case basis in accordance with our own proce- 
dures, peacekeeping activities under the respon- 
sibility of the Conference on Security and Co- 
operation in Europe" and ‘peacekeeping oper- 
ations under the authority of the United Na- 
tions Security Council“; 

(12) the Federal Republic of Germany partici- 
pated in these North Atlantic Council meetings 
and fully associated itself with the resulting 
communiques; 

(13) the Western European Union (WEU) Min- 
isterial Council, in the Petersberg Declaration 
adopted June 19, 1992, declared that As the 
WEU develops its operational capabilities in ac- 
cordance with the Maastricht Declaration, we 
are prepared to support, on a case-by-case basis 
and in accordance with our own procedures, the 
effective implementation of conflict-prevention 
and crisis- management measures, including 
peacekeeping activities of the CSC E or the Unit- 
ed Nations Security Council”; 

(14) the Federal Republic of Germany presided 
over this Western European Union Ministerial 
Council meeting and fully associated itself with 
the Petersberg Declaration; 

(15) the Federal Republic of Germany, by vir- 
tue of its political, economic, and military status 
and potential, will play an important role in de- 
termining the success or failure of future inter- 
national efforts to maintain or restore inter- 
national peace and security; 

(16) Germany is currently engaged in a debate 
on the proper role for the German military in 
the international community and, in this re- 
gard, on how to amend the provisions of the 
Federal Republic's Basic Law that govern Ger- 
man military activities; 

(17) one important element in the German de- 
bate is the attitude of the international commu- 
nity toward full German participation in inter- 
national peacekeeping, peacemaking, and 

-enforcing operations; 

(18) it is, therefore, appropriate for the United 
States, as a member of the international commu- 
nity and as a permanent member of the United 
Nations Security Council, to express its position 
on the question of such German participation; 


and 

(19) distinctions between peacekeeping, peace- 
making, and peace-enforcing measures are be- 
coming blurred, making absolute separation of 
such measures difficult, if not impossible. 

(b) SENSE OF CONGRESS.—It is the sense of the 
Congress that— 
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(1) an appropriate response under current cir- 
cumstances to Germany's past would be for Ger- 
many to participate fully in international ef- 
forts to maintain or restore international peace 
and security; and 

(2) the President should strongly encourage 
Germany, in light of its increasing political and 
economic influence, its successful integration 
into international institutions, and its commit- 
ment to peace and democratic ideals, to assume 
full and active participation in international 
peacekeeping, peacemaking, and peace-enforc- 
ing operations and to take the necessary meas- 
ures with regard to its constitutional law and 
policy and its military capabilities so as to en- 
able the full and active participation of Ger- 
many in such operations. 

БЕС. 747. UNITED STATES CITIZENS HIRED 
ABROAD. 


(a) In order to facilitate the hiring of United 
States citizens abroad, the Foreign Service Act 
of 1980 (22 U.S.C. 3901 et seq.) (“the Act"), the 
State Department Basic Authorities Act (22 
U.S.C. 2669 et ѕед.), and other provisions are 
amended as follows: 

(1) In section 309(b) of the Act by deleting 
“and" at the end of subsection (b)(3); and by 
deleting the period at the end of subsection 
(b)(4) and inserting in lieu thereof “; and (5) as 
а foreign national employee. 

(2) In section 311 of the Act by striking the 
section and inserting the following: 

“(а) The Secretary, under section 303, may 
appoint United States citizens, who are family 
members of government employees assigned 
abroad or are hired for service at their post of 
residence, for employment in positions customar- 
ily filled by Foreign Service officers, Foreign 
Service personnel, and foreign national employ- 
ees. 
“(b) The fact that an applicant for employ- 
ment in a position referred to in subsection (a) 
is a family member of a Government employee 
assigned abroad shall be considered an affirma- 
tive factor in employing such person. 

N Non-family members employed under 
this section for service at their post of residence 
shall be paid in accordance with local com- 
pensation plans established under section 408. 

“(2) Family members employed under this sec- 
tion shall be paid in accordance with the For- 
eign Service Schedule or the salary rates estab- 
lished under section 407. 

“(3) In exceptional circumstances, non-family 
members may be paid in accordance with the 
Foreign Service Schedule or the salary rates es- 
tablished under section 407, if the Secretary de- 
termines that the national interest would be 
served by such payments. 

“(4) Citizens employed under this section 
shall not be eligible for benefits under chapter 8 
of the Foreign Service Act of 1980, as amended, 
or under chapters 83 and 84 of title 5, unless the 
Secretary states in writing or by regulation that 
specific individuals shall remain eligible for ben- 
efits under chapter 83 or 84 of title 5, as appro- 
priate. Each agency should make efforts to find 
additional funding for retirement coverage for 
family members. 

(3) In section 404(a) of the Act by deleting the 
phrase “шһо are family members of Government 
employees paid in accordance with a local com- 
pensation plan established under”. 

(4) In section 408 of the Act— 

(A) by rewriting the first sentence of sub- 
section 408(a)(1) to read as follows: “Тһе Sec- 
retary shall establish compensation (including 
position classification) plans for foreign na- 
tional employees of the Service and United 
States citizens employed under section 
311(c)(1).""; 

(B) in the second sentence of subsection 
408(a)(1), by deleting the phrase employed іп 
the Service abroad who were hired while resid- 
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ing abroad and to those family members of Gov- 
ernment employees who are paid in accordance 
with such plans“; 

(C) in the third sentence of subsection 
408(a)(1), by deleting the phrase "foreign na- 
tional” each place it appears; and 

(D) by adding a fourth sentence as follows: 
For United States citizens under a compensa- 
tion plan, the Secretary shall also (A) provide 
these citizens with a total compensation pack- 
age (including wages, allowances, benefits, and 
other employer payments, such as for social se- 
curity) that has the equivalent cost to that re- 
ceived by foreign national employees occupying 
а similar position at that post and (В) define 
those allowances and benefits provided under 
United States law which shall be included as 
part of this total compensation package, not- 
withstanding any other provision of law, except 
that this section shall not be used to override 
United States minimum wage requirements, or 
any provision of the Social Security Act or the 
Internal Revenue Code. 

(5) In section 504(b) of the Act by inserting 
“(other than those employed in accordance with 
section 311)” immediately after “citizen of the 
United States 

(6) In section 601(b)(2) of the Act by deleting 
“апа” the last time it appears and by inserting 
“and other members of the Service” immediately 
aſter categories of career candidates. 

(7) In section 611 of the Act by striking all 
that follows Foreign Service Schedule” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “от who is paid in accord- 
ance with section 407 or is a United States citi- 
zen paid under a compensation plan under sec- 
tion 408.”. 

(8) In section 903(a) of the Act by inserting 
“(other than a member employed under section 
311)” immediately after member of the Service” 
each place it appears. 

(9) In section 1002(8)(A) of the Act by insert- 
ing “а member of the Service who is a United 
States citizen (other than a family member) em- 
ployed under section 311,” immediately after “а 
consular agent. 

(10) In section 1101(a)(1) of the Act by insert- 
ing (other than a United States citizen em- 
ployed under section 311 who is not a family 
member) immediately after “сійгеп of the 
United States”. 

(11) In section 2(c) of the State Department 
Basic Authorities Act of 1956 (22 U.S.C. 2669(c)), 
by inserting the following before the period: 
and such contracts are authorized to be nego- 
tiated, the terms of the contracts to be pre- 
scribed, and the work to be performed, where 
necessary, without regard to such statutory pro- 
visions as relate to the negotiation, making, and 
performance of contracts and performance of 
work in the United States”. 

SEC. 748. EXTENSION OF CERTAIN ADJUDICA- 
TION PROVISIONS. 

The Foreign Operations, Export Financing, 
and Related Programs Appropriations Act, 1990 
(Public Law 101-167), is amended— 

(1) in section 599D (8 U.S.C. 1157 note)— 

(A) in subsection (b)(3), by striking “1993 and 
1994” and inserting “1993, 1994, 1995, and 1996”; 
and 

(В) in subsection (е), by striking out October 
1, 1994” each place it appears and inserting in 
lieu thereof October 1, 19%”; and 

(2) in section 599E (8 U.S.C. 1255 note) in sub- 
section (b)(2), by striking out September 30, 
1994” and inserting in lieu thereof September 
30, 1996 
SEC. 749. POLICY REGARDING THE NORTH КО- 

REAN NUCLEAR WEAPONS PRO- 
GRAM. 

(a) FINDINGS.—The Congress makes the fol- 
lowing findings: 

(1) On February 10, 1993, North Korea refused 
to permit the International Atomic Energy 
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Agency (IAEA) to conduct special inspections, 
as permitted under the terms of the Treaty on 
the Non-Proliferation of Nuclear Weapons 
(NPT), of two undeclared nuclear-related sites 
to clarify discrepancies related to North Korea's 
nuclear program, and on March 12, 1993, North 
Korea announced its intention to withdraw 
from the NPT effective on June 12, 1993, due to 
the insistence of the IAEA on exercising inspec- 
tion rights under the NPT. 

(2) On April 1, 1993, the IAEA declared North 
Korea to be in noncompliance with the NPT; on 
April 2, 1993, the IAEA voted to refer North Ko- 
rean violations of the Treaty to the United Na- 
tions Security Council; and on April 7, 1993, the 
IAEA issued a formal censure on North Korea 
for its noncompliance with the NPT, the first 
censure in the history of the IAEA. 

(3) On May 11, 1993, the United Nations Secu- 
rity Council passed a resolution asking North 
Korea to allow IAEA inspections under the 
NPT, and on May 12, 1993, North Korea rejected 
the request of the United Nations Security 
Council and has since impeded or refused access 
to any of its sites by IAEA inspectors. 

(4) On June 2, 1993, the United States and 
North Korea initiated a series of meetings in 
New York to discuss the impasse in nuclear site 
inspections, which continued until January 4, 
1994, when Under Secretary of State Lynn Davis 
announced that North Korea had agreed to in- 
spections of seven declared nuclear-related sites. 

(5) Discussions between the IAEA and North 
Korea to implement the announced agreement to 
permit inspections in North Korea have reached 
an apparent impasse, and the issue is antici- 
pated to be discussed at the IAEA Board of Gov- 
ernors meeting on February 21, 1994. 

(6) The People’s Republic of China (PRC) has 
repeatedly stated it would not support any ac- 
tion of the United Nations Security Council to 
impose sanctions on North Korea, and the PRC 
may not be cooperating fully and effectively in 
seeking a resolution of this issue. 

(7) The United States must clearly commu- 
nicate its firm resolve to compel North Korea to 
comply with the inspections required under the 
NPT and has instead offered to cancel 1994 
Team Spirit joint military exercises with South 
Korea; indications are that numerous other con- 
cessions, such as diplomatic recognition and 
economic assistance, are also being considered. 

(8) The development of nuclear weapons by 
North Korea would significantly increase the al- 
ready serious threat to the safety and security 
of South Korea and the stability of the Pacific 
region posed by North Korea's military forces, 
which include— 

(A) an army of 1,200,000 men, much of which 
is positioned near the border with South Korea; 

(B) an estimated 250 tons of biological and 
chemical weapons; and 

(С) extended range SCUD-C missiles report- 
edly armed with chemical warheads, No Dong 
missiles, and possibly a much longer range in- 
termediate-range ballistic missile in develop- 
ment. 

(b) POLICY.—It is the sense of the Congress 
that— 

(1) North Korea must halt its nuclear weapons 
program and fully comply with the terms of the 
NPT and the January 30, 1992, full-scope safe- 
guards agreement agreed to by North Korea and 
the IAEA; 

(2) the President should seek international 
consensus to isolate North Korea economically 
until North Korea halts its nuclear weapons 
program and reaches acceptable agreement with 
the IAEA on inspections of its nuclear facilities 
and those inspections have begun; 

(3) the President should support United 
States-South Korea joint military exercises as an 
erpression of commitment to the United States- 
Republic of Korea Mutual Defense Treaty of 
1954; 
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(4) the President should ensure that sufficient 
United States military forces are deployed in the 
Pacific region, including the deployment of Pa- 
triot batteries in South Korea, in order to be 
prepared to effectively defend South Korea 
against any offensive action by North Korea; 

(5) the President should make resolution of 
this issue a matter of urgent national security 
priority; and 

(6) an “acceptable agreement” between the 
IAEA and North Korea should include regular 
inspection of all declared nuclear sites as well as 
special inspections of any suspected nuclear-re- 
lated site, as agreed to by North Korea in the 
January 30, 1992, full-scope safeguards agree- 
ment with the IAEA. 

(с) DEFINITIONS.—For purposes of this sec- 
tion— 

(1) the term “IAEA” means the International 
Atomic Energy Agency; 

(2) the term “МРТ” means the Treaty on the 
Non-Proliferation of Nuclear Weapons, done on 
July 1, 1968 at London, Moscow, and Washing- 
ton; and 

(3) the term “safeguards” means the safe- 
guards set forth in an agreement between a 
country and the IAEA, as authorized by Article 
ПҚА)5) of the Statute of the International 
Atomic Energy Agency. 

SEC. 750. REPORT ON RUSSIAN MILITARY OPER- 
ATIONS IN THE INDEPENDENT 
STATES OF THE FORMER SOVIET 
UNION. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Not later than July 1, 1994, 
the President shall submit to Congress a report 
on the operations and activities of the armed 
forces of the Russian Federation, including ele- 
ments purportedly operating outside the chain 
of command of the armed forces of the Russian 
Federation, outside the borders of the Russian 
Federation and, specifically, in the other inde- 
pendent states that were a part of the former 
Soviet Union and the Baltic States. 

(b) CONTENT ОР REPORT.—The report required 
by subsection (a) shall include, but not be lim- 
ited to— 

(1) an assessment of the numbers and types of 
Russian armed forces deployed in each of the 
other independent states of the former Soviet 
Union and the Baltic States and a summary of 
their operations and activities since the demise 
of the Soviet Union in December 1991; 

(2) a detailed assessment of the involvement of 
Russian armed forces in conflicts in or involving 
Armenia, Azerbaijan, Georgia, Moldova, and 
Tajikistan, including support provided directly 
or indirectly to one or more parties to these con- 
flicts; 

(3) an assessment of the political and military 
objectives of the operations and activities dis- 
cussed in paragraphs (1) and (2) and of the stra- 
tegic objectives of the Russian Federation in its 
relations with the other independent states of 
the former Soviet Union and the Baltic States; 

(4) an assessment of other significant actions, 
including political and economic, taken by the 
Russian Federation to influence the other inde- 
pendent states of the former Soviet Union and 
the Baltic States in pursuit of its strategic objec- 
tives; and 

(5) an analysis of the new Russian military 
doctrine adopted by President Yeltsin on No- 
vember 2, 1993, with particular regard to its im- 
plications for Russian policy toward the other 
independent states of the former Soviet Union 
and the Baltic States. 

(c) DEFINITIONS.—For the purposes of this sec- 


on— 
(1) “the other independent states of the former 
Soviet Union” means Armenia, Azerbaijan, 
Belarus, Georgia, Kazakhstan, Kyrgyzstan, 
Moldova, Tajikistan, Turkmenistan, Ukraine, 
and Uzbekistan; and 

(2) “the Baltic States means Latvia, Lithua- 
nia, and Estonia. 


ti 
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SEC. 751. REPORT ON BOSNIAN REFUGEES. 

(a) The Senate finds that: 

(1) In Bosnia-Hercegovina the civilian popu- 
lation has been subject to egregious violations of 
basic human rights, including wide-spread will- 
ful killing, the torture of prisoners, deliberate 
attacks on non-combatants, the intentional im- 
peding of the delivery of food and medical sup- 
plies to the civilian population, mass forcible ет- 
pulsion and deportation of civilians, the abuse 
of civilians in detention centers, and the wan- 
ton devastation and destruction of property. 

(2) Ethnic cleansing, the systematic persecu- 
tion of minorities, indiscriminate attacks on ci- 
vilians, violations of internationally-held hu- 
manitarian principles, and the deliberate 
targeting of aid workers has been and continues 
to be common events in the conflict in Bosnia- 
Hercegovina. 

(b) The Department of State shall within 60 
days after the enactment of this law brief the 
Committees of Judiciary of the House of Rep- 
resentatives and the Senate on the steps being 
taken by the United States to assure that all ap- 
propriate efforts are being made to expeditiously 
identify and assist all cases of Bosnian individ- 
uals and families who are requesting third 
country resettlement and who are eligible to 
seek refugee status in the United States and 
who are seeking such refugee status. 

SEC. 752. POLICY REGARDING THE CONDITIONS 


FAVORED-NATION TREATMENT. 

(a) The Congress finds that: 

(1) In an Executive Order of May 28, 1993, the 
President established conditions for renewal of 
most-favored-nation (MFN) status for the Peo- 
ple's Republic of China in 1994. 

(2) This Executive Order requires that in mak- 
ing a recommendation about the further erten- 
sion of MFN status to China, the Secretary of 
State shall not recommend ertension unless he 
determines that— 

(A) extension will substantially promote the 
freedom of emigration objectives of section 402 of 
the Trade Act of 1974; and 

(B) China is complying with the 1992 bilateral 
agreement between the United States and China 
concerning prison labor. 

(3) The Executive Order further requires that 
in making his recommendation, the Secretary of 
State shall determine whether China has made 
overall, significant progress with respect to— 

(A) taking steps to begin adhering to the Uni- 
versal Declaration of Human Rights; 

(B) releasing and providing an acceptable ac- 
counting for Chinese citizens imprisoned or de- 
tained for the non-violent expression of their po- 
litical and religious beliefs, including such er- 
pression of religious beliefs in connection with 
the Democracy Wall and Tiananmen Square 
movements; 

(C) ensuring humane treatment of prisoners, 
such as by allowing access to prisons by inter- 
national humanitarian and human rights orga- 
nizations; 

(D) protecting Tibet's distinctive religious and 
cultural heritage; and 

(E) permitting international radio and tele- 
vision broadcasts into China. 

(4) The Executive Order further requires the 
Executive Branch to resolutely pursue all legis- 
lative and executive actions to ensure that 
China abides by its commitments to follow fair, 
nondiscriminatory trade practices in dealing 
with United States businesses, and adheres to 
the Nuclear Nonproliferation Treaty, the Missile 
Technology Control Regime guidelines and pa- 
rameters, and other nonproliferation commit- 


ments. 
(5) The Chinese government should cooperate 
with international efforts to obtain North Ko- 
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rea’s full, unconditional compliance with the 
Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty. 

(6) The President has initiated an intensive 
high-level dialogue with the Chinese govern- 
ment which began last year with a meeting be- 
tween the Secretary of State and the Chinese 
Foreign Minister, including a meeting in Seattle 
between the President and the President of 
China, meetings in Beijing with the Secretary of 
the Treasury, the Assistant Secretary for 
Human Rights and others, a recent meeting in 
Paris between the Secretary of State and the 
Chinese Foreign Minister, and recent meetings 
in Washington with several Under Secretaries 
and their Chinese counterparts. 

(7) The President's efforts have led to some re- 
cent progress on some issues of concern to the 
United States. 

(8) Notwithstanding this, substantially more 
progress is needed to meet the standards in the 
President's Executive Order. 

(9) The Chinese government’s overall human 
rights record in 1993 fell far short of inter- 
nationally accepted norms as it continued to re- 
press critics and failed to control abuses by its 
own security forces, therefore 

(b) It is the sense of the Senate that the Presi- 
dent of the United States should use all appro- 
priate opportunities, in particular more high- 
level exchanges with the Chinese government, to 
press for further concrete progress towards meet- 
ing the standards for continuation of MFN sta- 
tus as contained in the Executive Order. 

SEC. 753. IMPLEMENTATION OF PARTNERSHIP 
FOR PEACE. 


REPORT.—The President shall submit every siz 
months, beginning six months after the date of 
enactment of this Act, a detailed report to the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee, and the House and 
the Senate Armed Services Committees on the 
implementation of the ‘‘Partnership for Реасе" 
initiative, including an assessment of the 
progress made by former members of the Warsaw 
Treaty Organization in meeting the criteria for 
full membership articulated in Article 10 of the 
North Atlantic Treaty, wherein any other Euro- 
pean state may, by unanimous agreement, be in- 
vited to accede to the North Atlantic Treaty if it 
is in a position to further the principles of the 
Treaty and to contribute to the security of the 
North Atlantic area. 

SEC. 754. FUNDING FOR DEMOCRACY PROMOTION 
PROGRAMS, 

In addition to the other matters to be reviewed 
by the commission established by this Act to 
study the effectiveness of democracy programs 
funded by the United States, the commission 
shall also undertake a review of the feasibility 
and desirability of mandating non-United States 
Government funding, including matching funds 
and in-kind support, for democracy promotion 
programs. If the commission determines that 
mandating such non-government funding is fea- 
sible and desirable it shall make recommenda- 
tions regarding goals and procedures for imple- 
mentation. 

SEC. 755. HUMANITARIAN ACTIVITIES. 

It is the sense of the Senate that the President 
should not restrict informational, educational, 
religious, or humanitarian erchanges, or ez- 
changes for public performances or exhibitions, 
or travel for any such informational, edu- 
cational, religious, performance, or exhibition 
exchanges, or travel for furtherance of humani- 
tarian activities, between the United States and 
any other country. 

SEC. 756. LIMITATION ON AUTHORITY TO TRANS- 
FER EXCESS DEFENSE ARTICLES. 

(a) TRANSFERS TO COUNTRIES ON THE SOUTH- 
ERN AND SOUTHEASTERN FLANK OF NATO.—Sec- 
tion 516(b) of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 
(22 U.S.C. 2321j(b)) is amended— 

(1) by striking out and“ at the end of para- 
graph (2); 
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(2) by striking out the period at the end of 
paragraph (3) and inserting in lieu thereof “; 
апа”; and 

(3) by adding at the end the following new 
paragraph: 

“(4) the President first considers the effects of 
the transfer of the excess defense articles оп the 
national technology and industrial base, par- 
ticularly the extent, if any, to which the trans- 
fer reduces the opportunities of entities in the 
national technology and industrial base to sell 
new equipment to the country or countries to 
which the excess defense articles ате trans- 
Јеттей.”. 

(0) TRANSFERS ТО COUNTRIES PARTICIPATING 
IN A COMPREHENSIVE NATIONAL ANTINARCOTICS 
PROGRAM.—Section 517(f) of the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act of 1961 (22 U.S.C. 2321k(f)) is amend- 
ed— 

(1) by striking out “апа” at the end of para- 
graph (2); 

(2) by striking out the period at the end of 
paragraph (3) and inserting in lieu thereof “; 
ала”; and 

(3) by adding at the end the following new 
paragraph: 

“(4) the President first considers the effects of 
the transfer of the excess defense articles on the 
national technology and industrial base, par- 
ticularly the ertent, if any, to which the trans- 
fer reduces the opportunities of entities in the 
national technology and industrial base to sell 
new equipment to the country or countries to 
which the ercess defense articles are trans- 
ferred."’. 

(c) TRANSFERS TO COUNTRIES ELIGIBLE TO 
PARTICIPATE IN A FOREIGN MILITARY FINANCING 
PROGRAM.—Section 519(b) of the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act of 1961 (22 U.S.C. 2321m(b)) із amend- 
ed— 

(1) by striking out “ала” at the end of para- 
graph (3); 

(2) by striking out the period at the end of 
paragraph (4) and inserting in lieu thereof 
апа”; and 

(3) by adding at the end the following new 
paragraph: 

“(5) the President first considers the effects of 
the transfer of the excess defense articles on the 
national technology and industrial base, par- 
ticularly the ertent, if any, to which the trans- 
fer reduces the opportunities of entities in the 
national technology and industrial base to sell 
new equipment to the country or countries to 
which the excess defense articles are trans- 
ferred. 

(4) SALES FROM STOCK UNDER ARMS EXPORT 
CONTROL ACT.—Section 21 of the Arms Export 
Control Act (22 U.S.C. 2761) is amended by add- 
ing at the end the following new subsection: 

“(к) Before entering into the sale under this 
Act of defense articles that are excess to the 
stocks of the Department of Defense, the Presi- 
dent shall first consider the effects of the sale of 
the articles on the national technology and in- 
dustrial base, particularly the extent, if any, to 
which the sale reduces the opportunities of enti- 
ties in the national technology and industrial 
base to sell new equipment to the country or 
countries to which the excess defense articles 
are Sold. 

(е) LEASES UNDER ARMS EXPORT CONTROL 
AcT.—Section 61(а) of the Arms Export Control 
Act (22 U.S.C. 2796(a)) is amended— 

(1) by striking out “ала” at the end of para- 
graph (2); 

(2) by redesignating paragraph (3) as para- 
graph (4); 

(3) by inserting after paragraph (2) the follow- 
ing new paragraph (3): 

“(3) the President first considers the effects of 
the lease of the articles on the national tech- 
nology and industrial base, particularly the er- 
tent, if any, to which the lease reduces the op- 
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portunities of entities in the national technology 
and industrial base to sell new equipment to the 
country or countries to which the articles are 
leased; апа”; and 

(4) in the matter following paragraph (4), as 
redesignated by paragraph (2) of this sub- 
section, by striking out “paragraph (3)” each 
place it appears and inserting in lieu thereof 
“paragraph (4 
SEC. 757. MISSILE TECHNOLOGY EXPORTS TO 

CERTAIN MIDDLE EASTERN AND 
ASIAN COUNTRIES. 

(a) ExPORTS BY UNITED STATES PERSONS.— 
Section 72 of the Arms Export Control Act (22 
U.S.C. 2797a) is amended— 

(1) by redesignating subsection (c) as sub- 
section (d); and 

(2) by inserting after subsection (b) the follow- 
ing: 

“(с) PRESUMPTION.—In determining whether 
to apply sanctions under subsection (a) to a 
United States person involved in the export, 
transfer, or trade of an item оп the MTCR 
Anner, it shall be a rebuttable presumption that 
such item is designed for use in a missile listed 
under the MTCR Anner if the President deter- 
mines that the final destination of the item is a 
country the government of which the Secretary 
of State determines, for purposes of 6(j)(1)(A) of 
the Export Administration Act of 1979, has re- 
peatedly provided support for acts of inter- 
national terrorism. 

(b) EXPORTS BY FOREIGN PERSONS.—Section 73 
of the Arms Export Control Act (22 U.S.C. 2797b) 
is amended— 

(1) by redesignating subsections (f) and (g) as 
subsections (g) and (h), respectively; and 

(2) by inserting after subsection (e) the follow- 
ing: 

“(/) PRESUMPTION.—In determining whether 
to apply sanctions under subsection (a) to a for- 
eign person involved in the erport, transfer, or 
trade of an item on the MTCR Аппет, it shall be 
a rebuttable presumption that such item is de- 
signed for use in a missile listed under the 
MTCR Annez if the President determines that 
the final destination of the item is a country the 
government of which the Secretary of State de- 
termines, for purposes of 6(j)(1)(A) of the Export 
Administration Act of 1979, has repeatedly pro- 
2 support for acts of international terror- 


ж 788. CHINESE FLEEING COERCIVE POPU- 
LATION CONTROL POLICIES, 

(a) In numbers not to exceed those specified in 
subsection (е), the Attorney General shall pro- 
tect from deportion or exclusion to the People’s 
Republic of China nationals of the People’s Re- 
public of China who demonstrate a reasonable 
likelihood that they will be forced to abort a 
pregnancy or will be subjected to forced steri- 
lization under Chinese Communist Party direc- 
tives and/or government directives of the Peo- 
ple's Republic of China on population or will 
suffer other severe harm for refusal to comply 
with such directives, or who demonstrate that 
they have experienced severe harm on account 
of their refusal to comply with such directives. 

(b) Nothing in this section shall be construed 
to preclude the Attorney General from deporting 
or excluding any national of the People’s Re- 
public of China to the People’s Republic of 
China if the Attorney General determines that 
such national is inadmissible to the United 
States under section 212(a) (2), (3), (6)(Е) (if 
such action were taken knowingly and for 
gain), or (9) of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act. 


(c) The Attorney General shall, within 90 days 
of enactment of this section, promulgate regula- 
tions and guidelines to carry out the provisions 
of this section. 

(d) Nothing in this section shall be construed 
as— 
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(1) Shifting the burden of providing, in each 
individual case, facts sufficient to establish a 
claim within the scope of subsection (a) of this 
section from any person making such claim to 
the Attorney General; or 

(2) Requiring the Attorney General to dis- 
approve such claim in the absence of proof of 
facts sufficient to establish a claim described in 
subsection (a) of this section by any person 
making such claim. 

(e) The number of persons receiving the bene- 
fit of this section shall not exceed 2,000 appli- 
cants in any fiscal year. 

(7) The provisions of this section shall take ef- 
fect on the date of enactment of this Act, and 
relief under this section shall be available, in 
numbers not to exceed those specified in sub- 
section (e), to any national of the People's Re- 
public of China who is entitled to such relief 
under the provisions of this section notwith- 
standing the pendency of administrative or judi- 
cial proceedings or appeals on the date of enact- 
ment of this Act, and to any such national 
whose claim arises on or after the date of enact- 
ment. 

(g) A person who is not deported or ercluded 
to the People's Republic of China pursuant to 
subsection (a) of this section shall be entitled to 
the same associated benefits as a person granted 
asylum under section 208 of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act. 

(h) This section does not apply to an alien 
who has received a final conviction of an aggra- 
vated felony or who has claimed the benefit of 
subsection (a) solely for the purpose of evading 
the immigration laws of the United States. 

(i) This section shall remain in effect for a pe- 
riod of three years from its date of enactment. 
SEC. 759. OPPOSITION TO FINANCING BY INTER- 

NATIONAL FINANCIAL INSTITU- 
TIONS FOR COUNTRIES EXPROPRI- 
ATING UNITED STATES PROPERTY. 

(а) PROHIBITION.—The President shall in- 
struct the United States Executive Director of 
the International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development, the International Development 
Association, the International Finance Corpora- 
tion, the Inter-American Development Bank, the 
African Development Fund, the Asian Develop- 
ment Bank, the African Development Bank, the 
European Bank for Reconstruction and Devel- 
opment, and the International Monetary Fund 
to vote against any loan or other utilization of 
the funds of the bank for benefit of any country 
which— 

(1) has before, on, or after the date of enact- 
ment of this Act— 

(A) nationalized or expropriated the property 
of any United States person, 

(B) repudiated or nullified any contract or 
agreement with any United States person, or 

(C) taken any other action (such as the impo- 
sition of discriminatory tazes or other exactions) 
which has the effect of seizing ownership or 
control of the property of any United States per- 
son, and 

(2) has not, within a period of 3 years (or 
where applicable, the period described in sub- 
section (b)), returned the property or provided 
adequate and effective compensation for such 
property in convertible foreign exchange equiva- 
lent to the full value thereof, as required by 
international law. 

(b) EXTENDED PERIOD FOR COMPENSATION IN 
THE CASE OF NEWLY DEMOCRATIC GOVERN- 
MENTS.—In the case of a democratically elected 
foreign government that had been a totalitarian 
or authoritarian government at the time of the 
action described in subsection (a)(1), the 3-year 
period described in subsection (a)(2) shall be 
deemed to have begun as of the date of the in- 
stallation of the democratically elected govern- 
ment. 

(c) EXCEPTED COUNTRIES AND TERRITORIES.— 
This section shall not apply to any country es- 
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tablished by international mandate through the 
United Nations or to any territory recognized by 
the United States Government to be in dispute. 

(d) REPORTING REQUIREMENT.—Not later than 
90 days after the date of enactment of this Act, 
and every 180 days thereafter, the President 
shall transmit to the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives and to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations of the Senate, a report contain- 
ing the following: 

(1) A list of all countries against which United 
States persons have outstanding expropriation 
claims. 

(2) The total number of outstanding erpro- 
priation claims made by United States persons 
against any foreign country. 

(3) The period of time in which each claim has 
been outstanding. 

(4) A description on a case-by-case basis of 
each effort made by the United States Govern- 
ment, or the country in which the expropriation 
claim has been made, to return the property or 
provide adequate and effective compensation for 
such property. 

(5) Each project a United States Executive Di- 
rector voted against as a result of the action de- 
scribed in subsection (a). 

(e) DEFINITION.—For purposes of this section, 
the term United States person means a United 
States citizen or corporation, partnership, or as- 
sociation at least 50 percent beneficially owned 
by United States citizens. 

(f) WAIVER.—The President may waive the 
prohibition in subsection (a) if he determines 
and so notifies Congress that— 

(1) it is in the national interest to do so and 
such determination must be made on a country 
by country basis every 180 days; or 

(2) the parties have submitted the dispute to 
arbitration under rules of the Convention for 
the Settlement of Investment Disputes. 

SEC. 760. REPORT ON DISMANTLEMENT OF NU- 
CLEAR WEAPONS OF THE FORMER 
SOVIET UNION. 

(a) REPORT.—In the report required by section 
1207 of title XII of Public Law 103-160 and due 
on April 30, 1994, to be submitted the President, 
as prepared by the Secretaries of State and De- 
fense in consultation with the Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency апа the Central Intel- 
ligence Agency, shall include the following: 

(1) The anticipated timetable for dismantle- 
ment of former Soviet Union nuclear and chemi- 
cal weapons and the status of stocks and pro- 
duction capacity in the Russian Federation, 
Ukraine, Kazakhstan and Belarus and how ap- 
propriated funds are being used to effect this 
purpose; 

(2) The cost of each activity carried out to 
date, as well as each projected activity; 

(3) The United States agency or host country 
agency responsible for each element of the 
project; 

(4) Obstacles that might hinder the effective 
use of United States funds in dismantling nu- 
clear and chemical weapons in each of the four 
nuclear republics of the former Soviet Union 
and recommendations for overcoming these ob- 
stacles; 

(5) The specific impact of United States funds 
on the pace and quality of nuclear and chemical 
weapons dismantlement in each of the four re- 
publics; 

(6) A classified appendix detailing actual re- 
duction in weapons and capabilities as a result 
of the erpendature of United States funds. 

БЕС. 761, REPORT ON SANCTIONS ON VIETNAM. 

Not later than 30 days after any action to 
modify or terminate any prohibition, restriction, 
condition or limitation on transaction involving 
commercial sale of any good or technology to 
the Socialist Republic of Vietnam, or involving 
the importation into the United States of goods 
or services of Vietnamese origin, in effect as of 
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January 27, 1994 under the Act of October 6, 
1917 (40 Stat. 411 et seq.), as amended, the Presi- 
dent shall submit a report, taking into account 
information available to the United States Gov- 
ernment, to the Senate and the House of Rep- 
resentatives on achieving the fullest possible ac- 
counting of United States personnel unac- 
counted for from the Vietnam War, including— 

(1) Progress on recovering and repatriating 
American remains from Vietnam; 

(2) Progress on resolution of discrepancy 


cases; 

(3) the status of Vietnamese cooperation in im- 
plementing trilateral investigations with Laos; 
and 

(4) Progress on accelerated efforts to obtain 
all POW/MIA related documents from Vietnam. 
SEC. 762. ay [ATOR FOR COUNTER-TERROR- 


(a) ESTABLISHMENT.—There shall be within 
the Department of State a Coordinator for 
Counter-Terrorism (hereafter in this section re- 
ferred to as the Coordinator) who shall be ap- 
pointed by the President. 

(b) RESPONSIBILITIES.—{1) The Coordinator 
shall perform such duties and erercise such 
power as the Secretary of State shall prescribe. 

(2) The Coordinator shall have as his prin- 
cipal duty the overall supervision (including 
oversight of policy and resources) of counter- 
terrorism activities of the Department of State. 
The Coordinator shall be the principal advisor 
to the Secretary of State on counter-terrorism 
matters and (after the Secretary, Deputy Sec- 
retary, and the appropriate Under Secretary) 
shall be the principal counter-terrorism official 
within the senior management of the Depart- 
ment of State. 

(c) RANK AND STATUS.—The Coordinator shall 
have the rank and status of an Assistant Sec- 
retary. The Coordinator shall be compensated at 
the annual rate of basic pay in effect for a posi- 
tion at level IV of the Executive Schedule under 
section 5314 of title 5, United States Code. 

(d) SENSE OF THE SENATE.—It is the sense of 
the Senate that there shall be in the Department 
of State a Deputy Assistant Secretary of State 
with the rank of ambassador whose sole respon- 
sibility shall be the day-to-day management of 
counter-terrorism activities in the Department of 
State. 

SEC. 763. POLICY REGARDING THE RELATION- 
SHIP OF THAILAND WITH ITS NEIGH- 
BORS STRUGGLING FOR DEMOC- 
RACY, CAMBODIA AND BURMA. 

(а) FINDINGS.—Congress finds that 

(1) the Government of Thailand is to be com- 
mended for its return to democracy and its com- 
mitment to representative government; 

(2) the United States-Thai security relation- 
ship is a cornerstone of the Association of 
Southeast Asian Nations (ASEAN) and a key to 
stability in Southeast Asia; 

(3) Cambodia, Thailand's neighbor to the 
East, is struggling to prevent violence from dis- 
rupting the creation of a democratic state; 

(4) the cooperation of Thailand in implement- 
ing the Paris Peace Accords was instrumental in 
assisting Cambodians to achieve their goal of 
political reconciliation; 

(5) Peace in Cambodia promotes stability in 
Southeast Asia and the continued cooperation 
of Thailand in bringing lasting peace to that 
nation is vital. That peace is threatened by the 
Khmer Rouge, which has attempted to violently 
disrupt the Cambodian effort to institute an 
elected government. 

(6) The Government of Thailand is com- 
mended for the steps it has taken to discontinue 
the Thai relationship with the Khmer Rouge, 
and in particular its adherence to United Na- 
tions sanctions on timber and petroleum trade 
between Thailand and Khmer controlled areas 
of Cambodia. 
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(7) Prime Minister Chuan Leekpai and the 
Commander-in-Chief of the Thai military, 
Wimol Wongawanich, have publicly enunciated 
a policy of non-support for the Khmer Rouge. 
Furthermore, Prime Minister Chuan has dem- 
onstrated considerable support for the freely 
elected Government of Cambodia. 

(8) The extent to which the Government of 
Thailand permits trade and particularly mili- 
tary contact with the armed opposition to the 
newly elected Cambodian government, directly 
impact the prospects for peace and political rec- 
onciliation in Cambodia. 

(9) Congress is concerned that elements of the 
Thai military and companies with close links to 
the Thai military, continue to operate against 
the will and policy of the government to support 
the Khmer Rouge. 

(10) Congress is concerned that the Clinton 
Administration has not articulated its position 
regarding United States policy toward Burma. 

(11) The Senate unanimously declared in S. 
Res. 112 that it does not recognize the military 
junta in Burma known as the State Law and 
Order Restoration Council (referred to as the 
“81ОКС”), since the people of Burma gave the 
National League for Democracy a clear victory 
in the election of May 27, 1990. 

(12) Nobel Peace Prize winner Daw Aung San 
Suu Kyi, a leader of the National League for 
Democracy, has been under house arrest since 
July 1989. Many of her colleagues who were able 
to escape imprisonment or death have taken ref- 
uge in Thailand, where they have organized to 
work peacefully to bring democracy to Burma. 

(13) The Government of Thailand should be 
praised for providing safe haven to the many 
Burmese forced to flee the brutal repression of 
the SLORC regime. Despite pressure from the 
SLORC, Thailand has allowed those groups to 
operate within its borders, and has granted 
visas for international travel. 

(14) Congress is concerned by reports that the 
Government of Thailand may adopt more re- 
strictive policies towards the Burmese have 
raised considerable concern. In particular, Con- 
gress is concerned by reports that Dr. Sein Win 
and other Burmese dissidents may not be al- 
lowed to return from their trip to the United 
States and to the United Nations to secure sup- 
port for their democratic aspirations. 

(15) Congress is deeply interested in seeing the 
peaceful transition of power to those elected in 
1990. Aung San Suu Kyi and other senior Na- 
tional League for Democracy leaders imprisoned 
in Burmese jails, are unable to conduct political 
activity inside Burma and have never been al- 
lowed to take their elected positions. Those who 
were able to escape must rely on Thailand's con- 
tinued hospitality. 

(16) in recent years there has been an increase 
in the number of Burmese women and girls con- 
scripted into Thai brothels. Human Rights 
Watch has recently issued a report documenting 
the problems faced by these women. Many of 
these Burmese become virtual slaves, with no 
way to escape the brothels where they are kept. 
When these prostitution rings have been broken 
up by Thai authorities, often those forced into 
prostitution are detained in jails, or deported to 
Burma where they are arrested for prostitution, 
further victimizing them, and 

(17) in 1992, Thai Prime Minister Chuan 
Leekpai pledged to crack down on official in- 
volvement in forced and child prostitution. Con- 
gress welcomes the Government of Thailand’s ef- 
forts to eliminate forced prostitution. However, 
Thai border officials and police are reportedly 
involved in the transport of these women from 
Burma, and at times, directly in the brothel op- 
erations. 

(0) SENSE OF THE CONGRESS.—It is the Sense of 
the Congress that— 

(1) the Government of Thailand should con- 
tinue and must intensify its efforts to end the 
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relationship between the Khmer Rouge and the 
Thai military; 

(2) the President of the United States should 
convey to the Government of Thailand Amer- 
ican concern over renegade Thai military sup- 
port for the Khmer Rouge; 

(3) the President should adopt the policies 
called for in S. Res. 112 and to clearly enunciate 
policy with respect to Burma; 

(4) the Government of Thailand should con- 
tinue to allow the democratic leaders of Burma 
to operate freely within Thailand and to grant 
them free passage to allow them to present their 
case to the world at the United Nations and 
other international gatherings; and 

(5) the Government of Thailand is further 
urged to prosecute those responsible for the traf- 
ficking, forced labor and physical and serual 
abuse of women. If Thai officials are found to 
be involved, they should be prosecuted to the 
fullest extent of the law. In addition, the Gov- 
ernment of Thailand should protect the civil 
and human rights of Burmese women and re- 
frain from their further victimization. 

SEC. 764. SEWAGE TREATMENT ALONG THE UNIT- 
ED STATES-MEXICO BORDER. 

(a) DEFINITIONS.—As used in this section: 

(1) COMMISSIONER.—The term Commissioner“ 
means the United States Commissioner of the 
International Boundary and Water Commission. 

(2) CONSTRUCTION.—The term "construction" 
has the meaning provided the term under sec- 
tion 212(1) of the Federal Water Pollution Con- 
trol Act (33 U.S.C. 1292(1)). 

(3) TREATMENT WORKS.—The term "treatment 
works" has the meaning provided the term 
under section 212(2) of the Federal Water Pollu- 
tion Control Act (33 U.S.C. 1292(2)). 

(b) AGREEMENTS TO CORRECT POLLUTION.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary of State, act- 
ing through the Commissioner, may enter into 
an agreement with the appropriate representa- 
tive of the Ministry of Foreign Relations of 
Mexico to address the international problems re- 
lated to pollution caused by the discharge of 
raw and inadequately treated sewage originat- 
ing in the Republic of Mexico to waters which 
form or cross the boundary between the United 
States and Мегісо. 

(2) CONTENTS OF AGREEMENTS.—An agreement 
entered into under paragraph (1) shall consist of 
recommendations to the appropriate officials of 
the Federal Government and the Government of 
Мегісо concerning measures to protect the 
health and welfare of individuals from adverse 
effects of the pollution referred to in paragraph 
(1), including recommendations concerning— 

(A) whether treatment works should be con- 
structed, operated, and maintained іп Метісо от 
the United States; 

(B) estimates of the cost of the planning, con- 
struction, operation, and maintenance of the 
treatment works referred to in subparagraph 
(A); 

(C) formulas for the initial allocation of costs 
between the United States and Merico with re- 
spect to the planning, construction, operation, 
and maintenance of the treatment works re- 
ferred to in subparagraph (А); 

(D) a method for the review and adjustment of 
the formulas recommended under subparagraph 
(C), not later than 5 years after the date of issu- 
ance of the formulas, and every 5 years there- 
after, that recognizes that the initial formulas 
should not be used as a precedent with respect 
to a subsequent review and adjustment carried 
out pursuant to this subparagraph; and 

(E) an estimated time period for the construc- 
tion of a treatment works referred to in subpara- 
graph (A). 

(c) AUTHORITY OF SECRETARY OF STATE TO 
PLAN, CONSTRUCT, OPERATE, AND MAINTAIN FA- 
CILITIES.—The Secretary of State, acting 
through the Commissioner, may act jointly with 
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the appropriate representative of the Govern- 
ment of Merico to supervise— 

(1) the planning of; and 

(2) the construction, operation, and mainte- 
nance of, 
the treatment works recommended in an agree- 
ment entered into pursuant to subsection (b)(1). 

(d) CONSULTATION WITH THE ADMINISTRATOR 
AND OTHER OFFICIALS.—In carrying out sub- 
section (b), the Secretary shall consult with the 
Administrator and other appropriate officials of 
the Federal Government, and appropriate offi- 
cials of the governments of States and political 
subdivisions of States. 

(е) ANNUAL REPORT.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—Not later than 90 days after 
the date of termination of each fiscal year, the 
Secretary of State, acting through the Commis- 
sioner, shall prepare and submit to the Presi- 
dent, the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives, and the Majority Leader of the Senate an 
annual report concerning the activities of the 
International Boundary and Water Commission 
in carrying out the responsibilities of the Sec- 
retary of State pursuant to this section. 

(2) CONTENTS.—The report required under 
paragraph (1) shall include— 

(A) a summary of the activities of the Commis- 
sion during the fiscal year; 

(B) a review of the problems related to pollu- 
tion caused by the discharge of raw and inad- 
eguately treated sewage from the Republic of 
Merico to the waters which form or cross the 
boundary between the United States and Mer- 
ico; 

(C) a summary of the progress made by the 
Commissioner during the fiscal year in entering 
into agreement pursuant to subsection (b)(1); 

(D) a summary of the progress made toward 
fulfilling the recommendations included in an 
agreement referred to in subparagraph (C); 

(E) a summary of any actions taken by the 
Commissioner to plan, construct, operate, and 
maintain treatment works pursuant to this sec- 
tion; 

(F) a summary of the consultations made by 
the Commissioner pursuant to subsection (e); 

(G) recommendations that the Commissioner 
determines will be beneficial in correcting pollu- 
tion caused by the discharge of raw and inad- 
equately treated sewage from the Republic of 
Merico to waters which form or cross the bound- 
ary between the United States and Merico; and 

(H) such other information as the Commis- 
sioner determines is necessary or appropriate. 

(f) AUTHORIZATION ОҒ APPROPRIATIONS.— 

(1) there is authorized to be appropriated to 
the Secretary of State such sums as may be nec- 
essary to support agreements concluded pursu- 
ant to subsection (b). 

(2) nothing in this section authorizes funds 
appropriated pursuant to the fiscal year 1994 
appropriations bill for the Departments of Veter- 
ans Affairs, Housing and Urban Development, 
and Independent Agencies (Public Law 103-124). 

TITLE VIII—ARMS CONTROL AND 
NONPROLIFERATION ACT OF 1994- 
SEC. 801. SHORT TITLE; REFERENCES IN ACT; 

TABLE OF CONTENTS. 

(a) SHORT TITLE.—This title may be cited as 
the “Arms Control and Nonproliferation Act of 
1994”. 

(b) REFERENCES ІМ ТІТІ.Е.--Етсері as specifi- 
cally provided in this title, whenever in this title 
an amendment or repeal is expressed as an 
amendment to or repeal of a provision, the ref- 
erence shall be deemed to be made to the Arms 
Control and Disarmament Act. 

SEC. 802. a DECLARATIONS; PUR- 


(а) CONGRESSIONAL DECLARATIONS.—The Con- 
gress declares that— 

(1) a fundamental goal of the United States, 
particularly in the wake of the highly turbulent 
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and uncertain international situation fostered 
by the end of the Cold War, the disintegration 
of the Soviet Union and the resulting emergence 
of fifteen new independent states, and the revo- 
lutionary changes in Eastern Europe, is to 
eliminate chemical and biological weapons and 
to reduce and limit the large numbers of nuclear 
weapons in the former Soviet Union and, more 
generally, to prevent the proliferation of weap- 
ons of mass destruction and their means of de- 
livery, and of high-technology conventional ar- 
maments as well as to prevent regional conflicts 
and conventional arms races; and 

(2) an ultimate goal of the United States con- 
tinues to be a world in which the use of force is 
subordinated to the rule of law and inter- 
national change is achieved peacefully without 
the danger and burden of destabilizing and cost- 
ly armaments. 

(b) PURPOSE.—The purpose of this title is 

(1) to strengthen the United States Arms Con- 
trol and Disarmament Agency; and 

(2) to improve congressional oversight of the 
arms control, nonproliferation, and disar- 
mament activities of the United States Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency. 

SEC. 803. PURPOSES. 

Section 2 (22 U.S.C. 2551) is amended in the 
tert following the third undesignated paragraph 
by striking paragraphs (a), (b), (c), and (d) and 
by inserting the following new paragraphs: 

“(1) The preparation for and management of 
United States participation in international ne- 
gotiations and implementation fora in the arms 
control and disarmament field. 

“(2) When directed by the President, the prep- 
aration for, and management of, United States 
participation in international negotiations and 
implementation fora in the nonproliferation 


“(3) The conduct, support, and coordination 
of research for arms control, nonproliferation, 
and disarmament policy formulation. 

“(4) The preparation for, operation of, or, as 
appropriate, direction of, United States partici- 
pation in such control systems as may become 
part of United States arms control, non- 
proliferation, and disarmament activities. 

“(5) The dissemination and coordination of 
public information concerning arms control, 
nonproliferation, and disarmament."'. 

SEC. 804. REPEALS. 

The following provisions of law are hereby re- 
pealed: 

(1) Section 26 (22 U.S.C. 2566), relating to the 
General Advisory Committee. 

(2) Section 36 (22 U.S.C. 2578), relating to arms 
control impact information and analysis. 

(3) Section 38 (22 U.S.C. 2578), relating to re- 
ports on Standing Consultative Commission ac- 
tivities. 

(4) Section 1002 of the Department of Defense 
Authorization Act, 1986 (22 U.S.C. 2592a), relat- 
ing to an annual report on Soviet compliance 
with arms control commitments. 

SEC. 805. DIRECTOR, 

Section 22 (22 U.S.C. 2562) is amended to read 
as follows: 

“DIRECTOR 

“SEC. 22. (а) APPOINTMENT.—The Agency 
shall be headed by a Director appointed by the 
President, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate. No person serving on active duty 
as a commissioned officer of the Armed Forces of 
the United States may be appointed Director. 

D DUTIES.—(1) The Director shall serve as 
the principal adviser to the Secretary of State, 
the National Security Council, and the Presi- 
dent and other executive branch Government of- 
ficials on matters relating to arms control, non- 
proliferation, and disarmament matters. In car- 
rying out his duties under this Act, the Director, 
under the direction of the President and the 
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Secretary of State, shall have primary respon- 
sibility within the Government for matters relat- 
ing to arms control and disarmament, and, 
whenever directed by the President, primary re- 
sponsibility within the Government for matters 
relating to nonproliferation. 

“(2) The Director shall attend all meetings of 
the National Security Council involving weap- 
ons procurement, arms sales, consideration of 
the defense budget, and all arms control, non- 
proliferation, and disarmament matters. 

БЕС. 806. BUREAUS, OFFICES, AND DIVISIONS. 

Section 25 (22 U.S.C. 2565) is amended to read 
as follows: 

“SEC. 25. BUREAUS, OFFICES, AND DIVISIONS. 

“The Director, under the direction of the Sec- 
retary of State, may establish within the Agency 
such bureaus, offices, and divisions as he may 
determine to be necessary to discharge his re- 
sponsibilities pursuant to this Act, including a 
bureau of intelligence and information support 
and an office to perform legal services for the 


SEC. 807. PRESIDENTIAL SPECIAL REPRESENTA- 

(a) Sections 27 and 28 (22 U.S.C. 2567, 2568) 
are redesignated as sections 26 and 27, respec- 
tively. 

(b) Section 26 (as redesignated by subsection 
(a)) is amended to read as follows: 

“PRESIDENTIAL SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVES 

“Sec. 26. The President may appoint, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, Spe- 
cial Representatives of the President for Arms 
Control, Nonproliferation, and Disarmament. 
Each Presidential Special Representative shail 
hold the personal rank of ambassador. Presi- 
dential Special Representatives appointed under 
this section shall perform their duties and етет- 
cise their powers under direction of the Presi- 
dent and the Secretary of State, acting through 
the Director. The Agency shall be the Govern- 
ment agency responsible for providing adminis- 
trative support, including funding, staff, and 
office space, to all Presidential Special Rep- 
resentatives."’. 

SEC, 808, POLICY FORMULATION. 

Section 33 (22 U.S.C. 2573) is amended to read 
as follows: 

“POLICY FORMULATION 

“SEC. 33. (a) FORMULATION.—The Director 
shall prepare for the President, the Secretary of 
State, and the heads of such other Government 
agencies as the President may determine, rec- 
ommendations and advice concerning United 
States arms control, nonproliferation, and disar- 
mament policy. 

D PROHIBITION.—No action shall be taken 
pursuant to this or any other Act that would 
obligate the United States to reduce or limit the 
Armed Forces or armaments of the United States 
in a militarily significant manner, except pursu- 
ant to the treaty-making power of the President 
set forth in Article ІІ, Section 2, Clause 2 of the 
Constitution or unless authorized by the enact- 
ment of further affirmative legislation by the 
Congress of the United States. 

SEC, 809. NEGOTIATION MANAGEMENT. 

Section 34 (22 U.S.C. 2574) is amended to read 
as follows: 

“NEGOTIATION MANAGEMENT 

“SEC. 34. (а) RESPONSIBILITIES.—The Director, 
under the direction of the President and the 
Secretary of State, shall have primary respon- 
sibility for the preparation, conduct, and man- 
agement of United States participation in all 
international negotiations and implementation 
fora in the field of arms control and disar- 
mament and shall have primary responsibility, 
whenever directed by the President, for the 
preparation, conduct, and management of Unit- 
ed States participation in international negotia- 
tions and implementation fora in the field of 
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nonproliferation. In furtherance of these те- 
sponsibilities Special Representatives of the 
President for Nonproliferation, established pur- 
suant to section 26, shall, as directed by the 
President, serve as the United States Govern- 
ment representatives to international organiza- 
tions, conferences, and activities relating to the 
field of nonproliferation, such as the prepara- 
tions for and conduct of the review relating to 
the Treaty on the Non-Proliferation of Nuclear 
Weapons. 

“(b) FUNCTIONS WITH RESPECT TO THE UNITED 
STATES INFORMATION AGENCY.—The Director 
shall perform functions pursuant to section 2(c) 
of the Reorganization Plan 8 of 1953 with re- 
spect to providing to the United States Informa- 
tion Agency official United States positions and 
policy on arms control, nonproliferation, and 
disarmament matters for dissemination abroad. 

“(с) AUTHORITY.—The Director is author- 


to formulate plans and make prepara- 
tions for the establishment, operation, and 
funding of inspections and control systems 
which may become part of the United States 
arms control, nonproliferation, and disar- 
mament activities; and 

“(2) as authorized by law, to put into effect, 
direct, or otherwise assume United States re- 
sponsibility for such systems. 

SEC. 810. REPORT ON MEASURES TO COORDI- 
NATE RESEARCH AND DEVELOP- 
MENT. 

Not later than March 31, 1995, the President 
shall submit to the Congress a report prepared 
by the Director of the United States Arms Con- 
trol and Disarmament Agency, in coordination 
with the Secretary of State, the Secretary of De- 
fense, the Secretary of Energy, the Chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and the Director of 
Central Intelligence, with respect to the proce- 
dures established pursuant to section 35 of the 
Arms Control and Disarmament Act (22 U.S.C. 
2575) for the effective coordination of research 
and development on arms control, nonprolifera- 
tion, and disarmament among all departments 
and agencies of the erecutive branch of Govern- 
ment. 

SEC. 811. NEGOTIATING RECORDS. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—The Arms Control and Dis- 
armament Act is amended by inserting after sec- 
tion 35 the following: 

“NEGOTIATING RECORDS 

“SEC. 36. (а) PREPARATION ОҒ RECORDS.—The 
Director shall establish and maintain records for 
each arms control, nonproliferation, and disar- 
mament agreement to which the United States is 
a party and which was under negotiation or in 
force on or after January 1, 1990, which shall 
include classified and unclassified materials 
such as instructions and guidance, position pa- 
pers, reporting cables and memoranda of con- 
versation, working papers, draft terts of the 
agreement, diplomatic notes, notes verbal, and 
other internal and external correspondence. 

“(b) NEGOTIATING AND IMPLEMENTATION 
REcORDS.—In particular, the Director shall es- 
tablish and maintain a negotiating and imple- 
mentation record for each such agreement, 
which shall be comprehensive and detailed, and 
shall document all communications between the 
parties with respect to such agreement. Such 
records shall be maintained both in hard copy 
and magnetic media. 

“(с) PARTICIPATION OF AGENCY PERSONNEL.— 
In order to implement effectively this section, 
the Director shall ensure that Agency personnel 
participate throughout the negotiation and im- 
plementation phases of all arms control, non- 
proliferation, and disarmament agreements. 

(b) REPORT REQUIRED.—Not later than Janu- 
ary 31, 1995, the Director of the United States 
Arms Control and Disarmament Agency shall 
submit to the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
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resentatives and to the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations of the Senate a de- 
tailed report describing the actions he has un- 
dertaken to implement section 36 of the Arms 
Control and Disarmament Act. 

SEC. 812. VERIFICATION OF COMPLIANCE. 

Section 37 (22 U.S.C. 2577) is amended to read 
as follows: 

“VERIFICATION OF COMPLIANCE 

“SEC. 37. (а) IN GENERAL.—In order to ensure 
that arms control, nonproliferation, and disar- 
mament agreements can be adequately verified, 
the Director shall report to Congress, on a time- 
ly basis, or upon request by an appropriate com- 
mittee of the Congress— 

“(1) іп the case of any arms control, non- 
proliferation, or disarmament agreement that 
has been concluded by the United States, the 
determination of the Director as to the degree to 
which the components of such agreement can be 


ified; 

“(2) іп the case of any arms control, non- 
proliferation, or disarmament agreement that 
has entered into force, any significant degrada- 
tion or alteration in the capacity of the United 
States to verify compliance of the components of 
such agreement; and 

the amount and percentage of research 
funds erpended by the Agency for the purpose 
of analyzing issues relating to arms control, 
nonproliferation, and disarmament verification. 

“(b) STANDARD FOR VERIFICATION OF COMPLI- 
ANCE.—In making determinations under para- 
graphs (1) and (2) of subsection (a), the Director 
shall assume all measures of concealment not 
expressly prohibited could be employed and that 
standard practices could be altered so as to im- 
pede verification. 

(с) RULE OF CONSTRUCTION.—Except as oth- 
erwise provided for by law, nothing in this sec- 
tion may be construed as requiring the disclo- 
sure of sensitive information relating to intel- 
ligence sources or methods or persons employed 
in the verification of compliance with arms con- 
trol, nonproliferation, and disarmament agree- 


ments. 

d) PARTICIPATION OF THE AGENCY.—In order 
to ensure adherence of the United States to obli- 
gations or commitments undertaken in arms 
control, nonproliferation, and disarmament 
agreements, and in order for the Director to 
make the assessment required by section 
51(a)(5), the Director, or the Director's designee, 
shall participate in all interagency groups or or- 
ganizations within the executive branch of Gov- 
ernment that assess, analyze, or review United 
States planned or ongoing policies, programs, or 
actions that have a direct bearing on United 
States adherence to obligations undertaken in 
arms control, nonproliferation, or disarmament 
agreements. 

SEC. 813. AUTHORITIES WITH RESPECT ТО NON- 
PROLIFERATION MATTERS. 

(a) AMENDMENTS TO THE ARMS EXPORT CON- 
TROL ACT.—(1) Section 38(a)(2) of the Arms Ex- 
port Control Act (22 U.S.C. 2778(a)(2)) is amend- 
ed to read as follows: 

“(2) Decisions on issuing erport licenses under 
this section shall be made in coordination with 
the Director of the United States Arms Control 
and Disarmament Agency, taking into account 
the Director's assessment as to whether the ex- 
port of an article would contribute to an arms 
race, support international terrorism, increase 
the possibility of outbreak or escalation of con- 
flict, or prejudice the development of bilateral or 
multilateral arms control or nonproliferation 
agreements or other arrangements. The Director 
of the Arms Control and Disarmament Agency is 
authorized, whenever the Director determines 
that the issuance of an erport license under this 
section would be detrimental to the national se- 
curity of the United States, to recommend to the 
President that such export license be dis- 
approved. 
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(2) Section 42(а) of such Act (22 U.S.C. 
2791(a)) is amended— 

(A) by redesignating clauses (1), (2), and (3) 
as clauses (A), (B), and (C), respectively; 

(В) by inserting “(1)” immediately after 
“(а)”: 

(С) by amending clause (С) (as redesignated) 
to read as follows: 

“(С) the assessment of the Director of the 
United States Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency as to whether, and the ertent to which, 
such sale might contribute to an arms race, sup- 
port international terrorism, increase the possi- 
bility of outbreak or escalation of conflict, or 
prejudice the development of bilateral or multi- 
lateral arms control or nonproliferation agree- 
ments or other arrangements: and 

(D) by adding at the end the following: 

“(2) Any proposed sale made pursuant to this 
Act shall be approved only after consultation 
with the Director of the United States Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency. The Director 
of the Arms Control and Disarmament Agency is 
authorized, whenever the Director determines 
that a sale under this section would be det- 
rimental to the national security of the United 
States, to recommend to the President that such 
sale be disapproved. 

(3) Section 71(а) of such Асі (22 U.S.C. 
2797(a)) is amended by inserting ‘‘and the Direc- 
tor of the Arms Control and Disarmament Agen- 
су” after “Тһе Secretary of Defense 

(4) Section 71(b)(1) of on Act (22 U.S.C. 
2797(b)(1)) is amended by inserting “and the Di- 
rector of the United States Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency" after Secretary of De- 
1 ” 

(5) Section 71(b)(2) of such Act (22 U.S.C. 
2797(b)(2)) is amended by inserting “апа the Di- 
rector of the United States Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency after “Тһе Secretary of 
Commerce". 

(6) Section 71(с) of such Act (22 U.S.C. 2797(с)) 
is amended by inserting to include the Director 
of the Arms Control and Disarmament Agency” 
after “other appropriate Government agencies“. 

(7) Section 73(d) of suck Act (22 U.S.C. 
2797(d)) is amended by inserting and the Direc- 
tor of the United States Arms Control and Dis- 
armament Agency after The Secretary of 
Commerce". 

(b) AMENDMENT TO THE NUCLEAR NON-PRO- 
LIFERATION ACT.—Section 309(c) of the Nuclear 
Non-Proliferation Act of 1978 (42 U.S.C. 2139(a)) 
is amended in the second sentence by striking 
out, as required. 

SEC. 814. APPOINTMENT AND COMPENSATION OF 
PERSONNEL, 

Section 41(b) (22 U.S.C. 2581(b)) is amended by 
striking all that follows General Schedule pay 
rates, and inserting in lieu thereof except 
that— 

“(1) the Director may, to the extent the Direc- 
tor determines necessary, appoint in the er- 
cepted service, and ſix the compensation of, em- 
ployees possessing specialized technical етрет- 
tise without regard to provisions of title 5, Unit- 
ed States Code, governing appointment or com- 
pensation of employees of the United States, 

“(2) an employee who is appointed under this 
provision may not be paid a salary in ercess of 
the rate payable for positions of equivalent dif- 
ficulty or responsibility, and in no event, may 
be paid at a rate erceeding the татітит rate іп 
effect for level 15 of the General Schedule, and 

“(3) the number of employees appointed under 
this paragraph shall not exceed ten percent of 
the number of positions allowed under the 
Agency's full-time equivalent limitation." 

БЕС. 815. SECURITY REQUIREMENTS. 

Section 45(a) (22 U.S.C. 2585) is amended in 
the third sentence— 

(1) by inserting “от employed directly from 
other Government agencies after “persons de- 
tailed from other Government agencies"; and 
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(2) by striking "by the Department of Defense 
от the Department of State” and inserting “by 
such agencies”. 

SEC. 816. ANNUAL REPORT TO CONGRESS; AU- 
THORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Title IV of the Arms Control 
and Disarmament Act is amended— 

(1) by striking sections 49 and 50; 

(2) by redesignating sections 51 and 53 as sec- 
tions 49 and 50, respectively; and 

(3) by inserting after section 50 (as redesig- 
nated by paragraph (2)) the following new sec- 
tions: 

“ANNUAL REPORT TO CONGRESS 

“SEC. 51. (а) ІМ GENERAL.—Not later than 
January 31 of each year, the President shall 
submit to the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives and to the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations of the Senate a report 
prepared by the Director, in consultation with 
the Secretary of State, the Secretary of Defense, 
the Secretary of Energy, the Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, and Director of Central In- 
telligence, on the status of United States policy 
and actions with respect to arms control, non- 
proliferation, and disarmament. Such report 
shall include— 

) a detailed statement concerning the arms 
control and disarmament objectives of the етеси- 
tive branch of Government for the forthcoming 
year; 

“(2) a detailed statement concerning the non- 
proliferation objectives of the erecutive branch 
of Government for the forthcoming year; 

“(3) a detailed assessment of the status of апу 
ongoing arms control or disarmament negotia- 
tions, including a comprehensive description of 
negotiations or other activities during the pre- 
ceding year and an appraisal of the status and 
prospects for the forthcoming year; 

“(4) a detailed assessment of the status of any 
ongoing nonproliferation negotiations or other 
activities, including a comprehensive description 
of the negotiations or other activities during the 
preceding year and an appraisal of the status 
and prospects for the forthcoming year; 

“(5) a detailed assessment of adherence of the 
United States to obligations undertaken in arms 
control, nonproliferation, and disarmament 
agreements, including information on the poli- 
cies and organization of each relevant agency or 
department of the United States to ensure ad- 
herence to such obligations, a description of na- 
tional security programs with a direct bearing 
on questions of adherence to such obligations 
and of steps being taken to ensure adherence, 
and a compilation of any substantive questions 
raised during the preceding year and any cor- 
rective action taken; and 

“(6) a detailed assessment of the adherence of 
other nations to obligations undertaken in all 
arms control, nonproliferation, and disar- 
mament agreements to which the United States 
is a participating state, including information 
on actions taken by each nation with regard to 
the size, structure, and disposition of its mili- 
tary forces in order to comply with arms control, 
nonproliferation, or disarmament agreements, 
and shall include, in the case of each agreement 
about which compliance questions exist 

“(А) a description of each significant issue 
raised and efforts made and contemplated with 
the other participating state to seek resolution 
of the difficulty; 

“(В) an assessment of damage, if any, to the 
United States security and other interests; and 

“(С) recommendations as to any steps that 
should be considered to redress any damage to 
United States national security and to reduce 
compliance problems. 

“(5) CLASSIFICATION OF THE REPORT.—The re- 
port required by this section shall be submitted 
in unclassified form, with classified anneres, as 
appropriate. 
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‘AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 

“SEC. 52. (а) AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIA- 
TIONS.—To carry out the purposes of this Act, 
there are authorized to be appropriated— 

“(1) $57,500,000 for fiscal year 1994 and 
$59,375,000 for fiscal year 1995; and 

“(2) such additional amounts as may be nec- 
essary for each fiscal year for which an author- 
ization of appropriations is provided for in 
paragraph (1) of this subsection for increases in 
salary, pay, retirement, other employee benefits 
authorized by law, and other nondiscretionary 
costs, and to offset adverse fluctuations in for- 
eign currency exchange rates. 

“(b) TRANSFER OF FUNDS.—Funds аррто- 
priated pursuant to this section may be allo- 
cated or transferred to any agency for carrying 
out the purposes of this Act. Such funds shall be 
available for obligation and expenditure іп ac- 
cordance with the authorities of this Act or in 
accordance with the authorities governing the 
activities of the agencies to which such funds 
are allocated or transferred. 

“(с) LIMITATION.—Not more than 12 percent of 
any appropriation made pursuant to this Act 
shall be obligated or reserved during the last 
month of the fiscal уеат.”. 

(b) EFFECTIVE DATE.—So much of the amend- 
ment made by subsection (a) as inserts section 52 
of the Arms Control and Disarmament Act shall 
be deemed to have become effective as of October 
1, 1993. 

SEC. 817. CONFORMING AMENDMENTS. 

(a) Section 2 (22 U.S.C. 2551) is amended— 

(1) in the second undesignated paragraph, by 
inserting “, nonproliferation," after ‘‘Arms con- 
trol’; and 

(2) in the second and third undesignated 
paragraphs, by inserting ", nonproliferation," 
after arms control each place it appears. 

(b) Section 28 (22 U.S.C. 2568) is amended— 

(1) in the first sentence, by striking ‘‘field of 
arms control and disarmament” and inserting 
“fields of arms control, nonproliferation, and 
disarmament"’; and 

(2) in the second sentence, by inserting “, 
nonproliferation,” after arms control”. 

(c) Section 31 (22 U.S.C. 2571) is amended— 

(1) in the text above paragraph (a), by strik- 
ing “Леіа of arms control and disarmament" 
each of the three places it appears and inserting 
“fields of arms control, nonproliferation, and 
disarmament"; 

(2) іп the first sentence, by inserting “апа 
nonproliferation" after disarmament; and 

(3) in the fourth sentence, by inserting “, non- 
proliferation," after arms control each of the 
eight places it appears. 

(d) Section 35 (22 U.S.C. 2575) is amended by 
inserting “, nonproliferation," after arms con- 
trol“. 

(е) Section 39 (22 U.S.C. 2579) із amended by 
inserting “, nonproliferation,” after arms con- 
trol each of the two places it appears. 

TITLE IX—ANTI-ECONOMIC 
DISCRIMINATION ACT OF 1994 
SEC. 901. SHORT TITLE. 

This title may be cited as the ‘‘Anti-Economic 
Discrimination Act of 1994”, 

SEC. 902. CONGRESSIONAL FINDINGS. 

The Congress finds that— 

(1) certain countries maintain an economic 
boycott of Israel, including a secondary boycott 
of companies that have investments in or trade 
with Israel; 

(2) the secondary boycott has caused economic 
damage to the countries that maintain the boy- 
cott as well as to Israel; 

(3) the secondary boycott causes great dif- 
ficulties for United States firms that trade with 
Israel, depriving them of trade opportunities 
and violating internationally accepted prin- 
ciples of free trade; 
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(4) the United States has a longstanding pol- 
icy opposing the Arab League boycott and Unit- 
ed States law prohibits American firms from pro- 
viding information to Arab countries to dem- 
onstrate compliance with the boycott; 

(5) many American companies may be denied 
contracts in the West Bank and Gaza for infra- 
structure development because they conduct 
business with Israel; 

(6) many American companies may be denied 
contracts by the Kuwaiti Government for the re- 
construction of Kuwait because they conduct 
business with Israel; 

(7) under the Administration's leadership the 
United States has sent a clear, consistent and 
unambiguous message that the Arab League 
boycott of companies that do business with Is- 
rael is an obstacle to peace and should be termi- 
nated; 

(8) the United States has laws prohibiting 
United States firms from providing Arab states 
with the requested information about compli- 
ance with boycott regulations; 

(9) the United States Trade Representative, in 
August 1993, commissioned the International 
Trade Commission to undertake a study of the 
boycott's impact on United States businesses 
which will provide, for the first time, a carefully 
researched estimate of the impact of the boycott 
on the United States; 

(10) the Administration has conducted an ac- 
tive diplomatic campaign to convince Arab 
League countries that the time to end the boy- 
cott and economic discrimination against United 
States businesses is now; 

(11) the Administration's efforts have pro- 
duced encouraging developments, as for етат- 
ple, with statements by officials of the Arab 
League that at its nert meeting in March, the 
Arab League states will consider ending their 
discrimination against firms that do business 
with Israel and the decision to postpone the Oc- 
tober 1993 meeting of the Central Boycott Com- 
mittee; 

(12) under United States leadership, the G-7 
countries have unconditionally called for an 
end to the Arab boycott; 

(13) the President, the Vice President, the Sec- 
retary of State and other senior Administration 
officials have assured the Congress that they 
will speak forcefully and candidly, in every 
forum which touches upon the search for peace 
in the Middle East, about the need to end the 
boycott; 

(14) the Congress wishes to support the efforts 
of the Administration and to help see the prom- 
ises made to date translated into tangible re- 


sults; 

(15) the statements made by Arab leaders must 
be translated into action, as measured by quar- 
terly reports from the Office of Anti-Boycott 
Compliance. 

SEC. 903. PROHIBITION ON CERTAIN SALES AND 
LEASES. 


(a) PROHIBITION.—No defense article or de- 
fense service may be sold or leased by the United 
States Government to any country or inter- 
national organization that, as a matter of policy 
or practice, is known to have sent letters to 
United States firms requesting compliance with, 
or soliciting information regarding compliance 
with, the secondary or tertiary Arab boycott, 
unless the President determines, and so certifies 
to the appropriate congressional committees, 
that that country or organization does not cur- 
rently maintain a policy or practice of making 
such requests or solicitations. 

(b) WAIVER.— 

(1) 1-ҮЕАВ WAIVER.—On or after the effective 
date of this section, the President may waive, 
for a period of 1 year, the application of sub- 
section (a) with respect to any country or orga- 
nization if the President determines, and reports 
to the appropriate congressional committees, 
that— 
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(А) such waiver is in the national interest of 
the United States, and such waiver will promote 
the objectives of this section to eliminate the 
Arab boycott; or 

(B) such waiver is in the national security in- 
terest of the United States. 

(2) EXTENSION OF WAIVER.—If the President 
determines that the further extension of a waiv- 
er will promote the objectives of this section, the 
President, upon notification of the appropriate 
congressional committees, may grant further ez- 
tensions of such waiver for successive 12-month 


periods. 

(3) TERMINATION OF WAIVER.—The President 
may, at any time, terminate any waiver granted 
under this subsection. 

(c) DEFINITIONS.—As used in this section— 

(1) the term “appropriate congressional com- 
mittees means the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions of the Senate and the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs of the House of Representatives; 
and 

(2) the terms deſense article” and “defense 
service” have the meanings given to such terms 
by paragraphs (3) and (4), respectively, of sec- 
tion 47 of the Arms Export Control Act. 

(d) EFFECTIVE DATE.—This section shall take 
effect 1 year after the date of enactment of this 
Act. 

TITLE X—MIDDLE EAST PEACE 
FACILITATION 
SEC. 1001. SHORT TITLE, 

This title may be cited as the ‘‘Middle East 
Peace Facilitation Act of 1994”, 

SEC. 1002. FINDINGS. 

The Congress finds that— 

(1) the Palestine Liberation Organization has 
recognized the State of Israel's right to егізі in 
peace and security and to amend its covenant to 
recognize that fact; accepted United Nations Se- 
curity Council Resolutions 242 and 338; commit- 
ted itself to the peace process and peaceful coet- 
istence with Israel, free from violence and all 
other acts which endanger peace and stability; 
and assumed responsibility over all Palestine 
Liberation Organization elements and personnel 
in order to assure their compliance, prevent vio- 
lations, and discipline violators; 

(2) Israel has recognized the Palestine Libera- 
tion Organization as the representative of the 
Palestinian people; 

(3) Israel and the Palestine Liberation Orga- 
nization signed a Declaration of Principles on 
Interim Self-Government Arrangements on Sep- 
tember 13, 1993, at the White House; 

(4) the United States has resumed a bilateral 
dialogue with the Palestine Liberation Organi- 
zation; and 

(5) in order to implement the Declaration of 
Principles on Interim Self-Government Arrange- 
ments and facilitate the Middle East peace proc- 
ess, the President has requested flezibility to 
suspend certain provisions of law pertaining to 
the Palestine Liberation Organization. 

SEC. 1003. AUTHORITY TO SUSPEND CERTAIN 
PROVISIONS. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Subject to subsection (b), be- 
ginning July 1, 1994, the President may suspend 
for a period of not more than 180 days any pro- 
vision of law specified in subsection (c). The 
President may continue the suspension for a pe- 
riod or periods of not more than 180 days if, be- 
fore each such period, the President satisfies the 
requirements of subsection (b). Any suspension 
shall cease to be effective after 180 days, or at 
such earlier date as the President may specify. 

(b) CONDITIONS.— 

(1) CONSULTATION.—Prior to each exercise of 
the authority provided in subsection (a), the 
President shall consult with the relevant con- 
gressional committees. The President may not 
ezercise that authority until 30 days after a 
written policy justification is submitted to the 
relevant Congressional Committees. 
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(2) PRESIDENTIAL CERTIFICATION.—The Presi- 
dent may exercise the authority provided in sub- 
section (a) only if the President certifies to the 
relevant congressional committees each time he 
exercises such authority that 

(A) it is in the national interest of the United 
States to exercise such authority; and 

(B) the Palestine Liberation Organization 
continues to abide in good faith by all the com- 
mitments described in paragraph (4). 

(3) REQUIREMENT FOR CONTINUING PLO COM- 
PLIANCE.—Any suspension under subsection (a) 
of a provision of law specified in subsection (c) 
shall cease to be effective if the President cer- 
tifies to the relevant congressional committees, 
or if the Congress determines by Joint Resolu- 
tion, that the Palestine Liberation Organization 
has not continued to abide in good faith by all 
the commitments described in paragraph (4). 

(A) Any joint resolution under this subsection 
shall be considered in the Senate in accordance 
with the provisions of section 601(b) of the Inter- 
national Security Assistance and Arms Export 
Control Act of 1976. 

(В) For the purpose of expediting the consid- 
eration and enactment of joint resolutions under 
this subsection, a motion to proceed to the con- 
sideration of any such joint resolution after it 
has been reported by the appropriate committee 
shall be treated as highly privileged in the 
House of Representatives. 

(4) PLO COMMITMENTS DESCRIBED.—The com- 
mitments referred to in paragraphs (2) and (3) 
are the commitments made by the Palestine Lib- 
eration Organization— 

(A) in its letter of September 9, 1993, to the 
Prime Minister of Israel; in its letter of Septem- 
ber 9, 1993, to the Foreign Minister of Norway 
to— 

(i) recognize the right of the State of Israel to 
exist in peace and security; 

(ii) accept United Nations Security Council 
Resolutions 242 and 338; 

(iii) renounce the use of terrorism and other 
acts of violence; 

(iv) assume responsibility over all PLO ele- 
ments and personnel in order to assure their 
compliance, prevent violations and discipline 
violators; 

(v) call upon the Palestinian people in the 
West Bank and Gaza Strip to take part in the 
steps leading to the normalization of life, reject- 
ing violence and terrorism, and contributing to 
peace and stability; and 

(vi) submit to the Palestine National Council 
for formal approval the necessary changes to 
the Palestinian Covenant regarding recognizing 
Israel's right to exist in peace and security, and 

(B) in, and resulting from the implementation 
of, the Declaration of Principles on Interim Self- 
Government Arrangements signed on September 
13, 1993. 

(c) PROVISIONS THAT MAY BE SUSPENDED.— 
The provisions that may be suspended under the 
authority of subsection (a) are the following: 

(1) Section 307 of the Foreign Assistance Act 
of 1961 (22 U.S.C. 2227) as it applies with respect 
to the Palestine Liberation Organization or enti- 
ties associated with it. 

(2) Section 114 of the Department of State Au- 
thorization Act, Fiscal years 1984 and 1985 (22 
U.S.C. 287e note) as it applies with respect to 
the Palestine Liberation Organization or entities 
associated with it. 

(3) Section 1003 of the Foreign Relations Au- 
thorization Act, Fiscal years 1988 and 1989 (22 
U.S.C. 5202). 

(4) Section 37 of the Bretton Woods Agreement 
Act (22 U.S.C. 286w) as it applies to the granting 
to the Palestine Liberation Organization of ob- 
server status or other official status at any 
meeting sponsored by or associated with the 
International Monetary Fund. As used in this 
paragraph, the term other official status” does 
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not include membership in the International 
Monetary Fund. 

(d) RELEVANT CONGRESSIONAL COMMITTEES 
DEFINED.—As used in this section, the term ‘‘rel- 
evant congressional committees means 

(1) the Committee on Foreign Affairs, the 
Committee on Banking, Finance and Urban Af- 
fairs, and the Committee on Appropriations of 
the House of Representatives; and 

(2) the Committee on Foreign Relations and 
the Committee on Appropriations of the Senate. 

TITLE XI—IRAN-IRAQ ARMS NON- 

PROLIFERATION AMENDMENTS OF 1994 
SEC. 1101. SHORT TITLE, REFERENCES IN TITLE. 

(a) SHORT TITLE.—This title may be cited as 
the “Iran-Iraq Arms Non-Proliferation Amend- 
ments of 1994”, 

(b) REFERENCE IN TiTLE.—Except as specifi- 
cally provided in this title, whenever in this title 
an amendment or repeal is erpressed as an 
amendment to or repeal of a provision, the ref- 
erence shall be deemed to be made to the Na- 
tional Defense Authorization Act for Fiscal 
Year 1993. 

SEC. 1102. STATEMENT OF POLICY. 

It is the policy of the United States to halt the 
proliferation of advanced conventional weapons 
within Iran and Iraq. 

SEC, 1103, STATEMENT OF PURPOSE. 

It is the purpose of this title to impose addi- 
tional sanctions against those foreign countries 
and persons that transfer destabilizing numbers 
and types of advanced conventional weapons, 
or goods and technology that assist in enhanc- 
ing the capabilities of Iran and Iraq to manu- 
facture and deliver such weapons. 

SEC. 1104, SANCTIONS AGAINST PERSONS. 

Section 1604 is amended to read as follows: 

“(а) PROHIBITION.—If the President deter- 
mines that any person has transferred or re- 
transferred goods or technology so as to contrib- 
ute knowingly and materially to the efforts by 
Iran or Iraq (or any agency or instrumentality 
of either such country) to acquire destabilizing 
numbers and types of advanced conventional 
weapons, then— 

“(1) the sanctions described in subsection (b) 
shall be imposed; and 

“(2) the President may apply, in the discre- 
tion of the President, the sanctions described in 
subsection (c). 

(0) MANDATORY SANCTIONS.—The sanctions 
to be imposed pursuant to subsection (а)(1) are 
as follows: 

“(1) PROCUREMENT SANCTION.—Except as pro- 
vided in subsection (d), the United States Gov- 
ernment shall not procure directly or indirectly, 
or enter into any contract for the procurement 
of, any goods or services from the sanctioned 
person. 

“(2) EXPORT SANCTION.—The United States 
Government shall not issue any license for any 
erport by or to the sanctioned person. 

“(с) DISCRETIONARY SANCTIONS.—The sanc- 
tions referred to in subsection (а)(2) are as fol- 
lows: 

“(1) TRANSITING UNITED STATES TERRITORY.— 

“(А) Notwithstanding any other provision of 
law (other than a treaty or other international 
agreement), no employee or official of a sanc- 
tioned person and no good or technology that is 
manufactured, produced, sold, or shipped by the 
sanctioned person may transit by vessel or air- 
craft any territory subject to the jurisdiction of 
the United States. The Secretary of Transpor- 
tation may promulgate regulations, as nec- 
essary, to provide for the implementation of this 
sanction in the most effective manner. 

“(В) The Secretary of Transportation may 
provide for such exceptions from this paragraph 
as the Secretary considers in the interest of the 
United States. 

“(2) FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS.—(A) Тһе Presi- 
dent may by order prohibit any depositary insti- 
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tution that is chartered by, от that has its prin- 
cipal place of business within, a State or the 
United States from making any loan or provid- 
ing any credit to the sanctioned person, except 
for loans or credits for the purpose of purchas- 
ing food or other agricultural commodities. 

“(В) As used in this paragraph, the term ‘de- 
pository institution’ means a bank or savings 
association, as defined in section 3 of the Fed- 
eral Deposit Insurance Act. 

“(3) USE OF AUTHORITIES OF THE INTER- 
NATIONAL EMERGENCY ECONOMIC POWERS ACT.— 
The President may exercise the authorities of 
the International Emergency Economic Powers 
Act to prohibit any transaction involving any 
property in which the sanctioned person has 
any interest whatsoever except for transactions 
involving the provision of humanitarian assist- 
ance. 

“(4) PROHIBITION ON VESSELS THAT ENTER 
PORTS OF SANCTIONED COUNTRIES TO ENGAGE IN 
TRADE.— 

“(А) IN GENERAL.—Beginning on the 10th day 
after a sanction is imposed under this Act 
against a country, a vessel which enters a port 
or place in the sanctioned country to engage in 
the trade of goods or services may not if the 
President so requires within 180 days after de- 
parture from such port or place in the sanc- 
tioned country, load or unload any freight at 
any place in the United States. 

“(В) DEFINITIONS.—As used in this para- 
graph, the term vessel includes every descrip- 
tion of water craft or other contrivance used, or 
capable of being used, as a means of transpor- 
tation in water, but does not include aircraft. 

d) ЕХСЕРТІОМ8.--Тһе sanction described іп 
subsection (b)(1) shall not apply— 

“(1) in the case of procurement of defense ar- 
ticles or defense services— 

“(А) under existing contracts or subcontracts, 
including the егетсізе of options for production 
quantities to satisfy operational military re- 
quirements essential to the national security of 
the United States; 

“(В) if the President determines that the рет- 
son or other entity to which the sanctions would 
otherwise be applied is a sole source supplier of 
the defense articles or services, that the defense 
articles or services are essential, and that alter- 
native sources are not readily or reasonably 
available; or 

O) if the President determines that such ar- 
ticles or services are essential to the national se- 
curity under defense coproduction agreements; 

“(2) to products or services provided under 
contracts entered into before the date on which 
the President makes a determination under sub- 
section (a); 

“(3) in the case of contracts entered into be- 
fore the date on which the President makes a 
determination under subsection (a), with respect 
to— 

“(А) spare parts which are essential to United 
States products or production; or 

“(В) component parts, but not finished prod- 
ucts, essential to United States products or pro- 
duction; or 

“(С) routine servicing and maintenance of 
products, to the extent that alternative sources 
are not readily or reasonably available; 

“(4) to information and technology essential 
to United States products or production; or 

“(5) to medical or other humanitarian items. 

“(е) CONSULTATION WITH AND ACTIONS BY 
FOREIGN GOVERNMENT OF JURISDICTION.— 

“(1) CONSULTATIONS.—Whenever the Presi- 
dent makes a determination under subsection 
(a) with respect to a foreign person, the Con- 
gress urges the President— 

‘(A) to initiate consultations immediately 
with the government with primary jurisdiction 
over that foreign person with respect to the im- 
position of sanctions pursuant to this section; 
and, as appropriate, 
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“(В) to take steps in the United Nations and 
other multilateral groups to negotiate com- 
prehensive multilateral sanctions pursuant to 
the provisions of chapter 7 of the United Na- 
tions Charter, including a partial or complete 
embargo, against the government of the foreign 
country of primary jurisdiction over that sanc- 
tioned person, as long as that government has 
not taken specific and effective actions, includ- 
ing appropriate penalties, to terminate the in- 
volvement of the sanctioned person or firm in 
the activities described in section 1604(a). 

“(2) ACTIONS BY GOVERNMENT OF JURISDIC- 
TION.—In order to pursue such consultations 
with the government, the President may delay 
imposition of sanctions pursuant to subsections 
(b) and (с) for up to 90 days. Following these 
consultations, the President shall impose sanc- 
tions immediately unless the President deter- 
mines and certifies to the Congress that that 
government has taken specific and effective ac- 
tions, including appropriate penalties, to termi- 
nate the involvement of the foreign person in 
the activities described in subsection (a). The 
President may delay the imposition of sanctions 
for up to an additional 90 days if the President 
determines and certifies to the Congress that 
that government is in the process of taking the 
actions described in the preceding sentence. 

“(3) REPORT ТО CONGRESS.—Not later than 90 
days after the application of sanctions under 
this section, the President shall submit to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations and the Com- 
mittee on Governmental Affairs of the Senate 
and the Committee on Foreign Affairs of the 
House of Representatives a report on the status 
of consultations with the appropriate govern- 
ment under this subsection, and the basis for 
any determination under paragraph (2) of this 
subsection that such government has taken spe- 
cific corrective actions. 

SEC. 1105. SANCTIONS AGAINST CERTAIN FOR- 
EIGN COUNTRIES. 

Section 1605 is amended— 

(1) in subsection (a)(2), by striking “sanction” 
and inserting ‘‘sanctions"’; 

(2) in subsection (c)— 

(A) by striking ‘‘SANCTION.—The sanction re- 
ferred to in subsection (а)(2) is“ and inserting 
SAN Hos. The sanctions referred to in sub- 
section (а)(2) ате”; and 

(B) by adding at the end the following new 
paragraphs: 

“(3) DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS.—The President 
is urged to downgrade or suspend diplomatic re- 
lations between the United States and the gov- 
ernment of the sanctioned country. 

“(4) SUSPENSION OF TRADE AGREEMENTS.—The 
President may ететсізе the authorities of the 
International Emergency Economic Powers Act 
to suspend any trade agreement with the sanc- 
tioned country, except those affecting imports 
into the United States for the sanctioned coun- 
try. 
“(5) REVOCATIONS OF LICENSES FOR EXPORT OF 
NUCLEAR MATERIAL.—The Nuclear Regulatory 
Commission is authorized to revoke any license 
for the export of nuclear material pursuant to a 
nuclear cooperation agreement with the sanc- 
tioned country. 

“(6) PRESIDENTIAL ACTION REGARDING AVIA- 
TION.— 

(Ai) The President is authorized to notify 
the government of a sanctioned country of his 
intention to suspend the authority of foreign air 
carriers owned or controlled by the government 
of that country to engage in foreign air trans- 
portation to or from the United States. 

ii) The President is authorized to direct the 
Secretary of Transportation to suspend at the 
earliest possible date the authority of any for- 
eign air carrier owned or controlled, directly or 
indirectly, by that government to engage in for- 
eign air transportation to or from the United 
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States, notwithstanding any agreement relating 
to air services. 

“(B)(i) The President may direct the Secretary 
of State to terminate any air service agreement 
between the United States and a sanctioned 
country in accordance with the provisions of 
that agreement. 

it) Upon termination of an agreement under 
this subparagraph, the Secretary of Transpor- 
tation is authorized to take such steps as may be 
necessary to revoke at the earliest possible date 
the right of any foreign air carrier owned, or 
controlled, directly or indirectly, by the govern- 
ment of that country to engage in foreign air 
transportation to or from the United States. 

“(С) The President may direct the Secretary 
of Transportation to provide for such exceptions 
from this subsection as the President considers 
necessary to provide for emergencies in which 
the safety of an aircraft or its crew or pas- 
sengers is threatened. 

D) For purposes of this paragraph, the 
terms ‘aircraft’, ‘air carrier’, ‘air transpor- 
tation’, and ‘foreign air carrier’ have the mean- 
ings given those terms in section 101 of the Fed- 
eral Aviation Act of 1958 (49 U.S.C. 1301). 

“(7) OTHER SANCTIONS.—The President тау 
apply the sanctions described in section 1605(c) 
with respect to actions of a foreign govern- 
ment. 

БЕС. 1106. WAIVER. 

Section 1606 is amended— 

(1) by striking ‘‘waiver’’ each place it appears 
and inserting ‘‘modification, and waiver"’; and 

(2) by striking waive each place it appears 
and inserting ‘‘modify or waive’. 

SEC, 1107, TERMINATION OF SANCTIONS. 

The Act is amended by inserting after section 
1606 the following new section: 

“SEC. 1606A. TERMINATION OF SANCTIONS. 

“Except as otherwise provided in this title, the 
sanctions imposed pursuant to the Act shall 
apply for a period of at least 24 months follow- 
ing the imposition of sanctions and shall case to 
apply thereafter only if the President determines 
and certifies to the Congress that— 

“(1) reliable information indicates that the 
government of jurisdiction has taken specific 
and effective action, including appropriate pen- 
alties, to terminate the involvement of the sanc- 
tioned person in the sanctionable activity; 

“(2) the President has received reliable assur- 
ances from the sanctioned government that such 
government will not, in the future, violate this 
Act.“. 

SEC. 1108. STAY OF SANCTIONS. 

The Act is amended by inserting after section 
1607 the following new section: 

(а) CRITERION FOR STAY.—The President 
may stay the imposition of any sanction on any 
entity in order to protect— 

“(1) ongoing criminal investigations, or 

“(2) sensitive intelligence sources and methods 
which are being used to acquire further infor- 
mation on the proliferation of advanced conven- 
tional weapons, weapons of mass destruction, or 
missiles that would be comprised by the publica- 
tion of the sanctioned entity's name. 

(6) DETERMINATION.—The President shall ex- 
ercise the authority described in paragraph (1) 
only when the President determines that the 
non-proliferation goals of the Act are better 
served by delaying the imposition of sanctions 
rather than by compromising the criminal inves- 
tigation or intelligence sources and methods at 
issue. 

“(с) LIFTING OF STAY.—The President shall 
lift any stay imposed pursuant to this sub- 
section as soon as the basis for the determina- 
tion made pursuant to paragraph (2) no longer 
exists. 

d) NOTIFICATION AND REPORT ТО CON- 
GRESS.—Whenever the duration of any stay im- 
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posed pursuant to this subsection exceeds 120 
days, the President shall promptly report to the 
Select Committee on Intelligence of the Senate 
and the Permanent Select Committee on Intel- 
ligence of the House of Representatives the ra- 
tionale and circumstances that led the President 
to exercise the stay authority. 

SEC. 1109. RULES AND REGULATIONS. 

The Act is amended by inserting after section 
1607 the following new section: 

“SEC. 1607A. RULES AND REGULATIONS. 

“The President is authorized to prescribe such 
rules and regulations as the President may re- 
quire to carry out this Act. 

SEC. 1110, DEFINITIONS. 

Section 1608 is amended by adding at the end 
the following new paragraph; 

*(8) The term ‘goods or technology’ includes 
any item of the type that is listed on the Nuclear 
Referral List under section 309(c) of the Nuclear 
Non-Proliferation Act of 1978, the United States 
Munitions List (established in section 38 of the 
Arms Export Control Act), or the MTCR Anner 
(as defined in section 74(4) of the Arms Export 
Control Act) or any item that is subject to li- 
censing by the Nuclear Regulatory Commission. 

“(9) The term ‘United States' includes terri- 
tories and possessions of the United States and 
the customs waters of the United States, as de- 
fined in section 401 of the Tariff Act of 1930 (19 
U.S.C. 1401).”. 

SEC. 1111. SENSE OF THE SENATE, 

Whereas both Iran and Iraq have re-emerged 
as continuing threats to the peace and stability 
of the Middle East and thus pose a threat to the 
stability of the post-Cold War world, it is the 
sense of the Senate that the conference agree- 
ment on H.R. 2333 should include as additional 
discretionary sanctions under section 1105 of 
this title denial of Most-Favored-Nation status 
to a sanctioned country and suspension of spe- 
cial trade privileges for a sanctioned country 
which were extended pursuant to the General- 
ized System of Preferences or the Caribbean 
Basin Initiative. 

TITLE XII—IMMIGRATION AND 
NATIONALITY ACT 
SEC, 1201. ALIEN PHYSICALLY PRESENT IN UNIT- 
ED STATES. 

Section 245 of the Immigration and National- 
ity Act, as amended (8 U.S.C. 1255), is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following new 
subsection: 

“(1(1) Notwithstanding the provisions of sub- 
sections (a) and (c) of this section, an alien 
physically present in the United States who (A) 
entered the United States without inspection; or 
(B) is within one of the classes enumerated in 
subsection (c) of this section may apply to the 
Attorney General for the adjustment of his or 
her status to that of an alien lawfully admitted 
for permanent residence. The Attorney General 
may accept such application only if the alien re- 
mits with such application a sum equalling five 
times the fee required for the processing of ap- 
plications under this section as of the date of re- 
ceipt of the application. The sum specified here- 
in shall be in addition to the fee normally re- 
quired for the processing of an application 
under this section. 

“(2) Upon receipt of such an application and 
the sum hereby required, the Attorney General 
may adjust the status of the alien to that of an 
alien lawfully admitted for permanent residence 
if (A) the alien is eligible to receive an immi- 
grant visa and is admissible to the United States 
for permanent residence; and (B) an immigrant 
visa is immediately available to the alien at the 
time the application is filed. 

“(3) Sums remitted to the Attorney General 
pursuant to paragraphs (1) and (2) of this sub- 
section shall be disposed of by the Attorney 
General as provided in sections 286 (m), (n), and 
(о) of this title. 
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SEC, 1202. ALIEN VISA. 

Section 212(a)(9) of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, as amended (8 U.S.C. 1182(a)(9)), 
is amended by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing: 

“(D) An alien applying for an immigrant visa 
who has been physically present in the United 
States within the ninety day period immediately 
preceding the date of such application is erclud- 
able. 

TITLE XITI—NUCLEAR PROLIFERATION 

PREVENTION ACT OF 1994 
SEC. 1301. SHORT TITLE. 


This title may be cited as the Nuclear Pro- 
liferation Prevention Act of 1994”, 


Subtitle A—Reporting on Nuclear Exports 
SEC. 1311. REPORTS TO CONGRESS. 

Section 601(а) of the Nuclear Non-Prolifera- 
tion Act of 1978 (22 U.S.C. 3281(a)) is amended— 

(1) in paragraph (4), by striking “апа” after 
the semicolon; 

(2) in paragraph (5), by striking the period 
and inserting a semicolon; and 

(3) by adding after paragraph (5) the follow- 
ing: 

“(6) a description of the implementation of 
nuclear and nuclear-related dual-use export 
controls in the preceding calendar year, includ- 
ing a summary by type of commodity and des- 
tination of— 

“(А) all transactions for which— 

“(i) an export license was issued for any good 
controlled under section 309(c) of the Nuclear 
Non-Proliferation Act of 1978; 

ii) an export license was issued under sec- 
tion 109 b. of the 1954 Act; 

“(iii) approvals were issued under the Export 
Administration Act of 1979, or section 109 b.(3) 
of the 1954 Act, for the retransfer of any item, 
technical data, component, or substance; or 

iv) authorizations were made as required by 
section 57 b.(2) of the 1954 Act to engage, di- 
rectly or indirectly, in the production of special 
nuclear material; 

“(В) each instance in which— 

i) a sanction has been imposed under sec- 
tion 1321(а) of the Nuclear Proliferation Preven- 
tion Act of 1994, section 1002(b)(1) of the Arms 
Export Control Act, or section 601 or 602 of the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation Im- 
provement Act of 1991; 

ii) sales or leases have been denied under 
section 3(f) of the Arms Export Control Act or 
transactions prohibited by reason of acts relat- 
ing to proliferation of nuclear erplosive devices 
as described in section 40(d) of that Act; 

iii) a sanction has not been imposed by rea- 
son of section 1321(с)(2) of the Nuclear Pro- 
liferation Prevention Act of 1994 or the imposi- 
tion of a sanction has been delayed under sec- 
tion 1002(b)(4) of the Arms Export Control Act; 
or 

iv) a waiver of a sanction has been made 
under— 

“(1) section 1321(f) of the Nuclear Prolifera- 
tion Prevention Act of 1994, 

I section 620E(d) of the Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1961, or paragraph (5) or (6)(В) of section 
1002(b) of the Arms Export Control Act, 

“(ILD section 605 of the Federal Deposit In- 
surance Corporation Improvement Act of 1991; 

I section 40(g) of the Arms Export Control 
Act with respect to the last sentence of section 
40(d) of that Act, or 

“(V) section 614 of the Foreign Assistance Act 
of 1961 with respect to section 620E of that Act 
or section 3(f), the last sentence of section 40(d), 
or 1002(b)(1) of the Arms Export Control Act; 
and 

“(С) the progress of those independent states 
of the former Soviet Union that are non-nu- 
clear-weapon states and of the Baltic states to- 
wards achieving the objective of applying full 
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scope safeguards to all their peaceful nuclear 
activities. 

Portions of the information required by para- 
graph (6) may be submitted in classified form, as 
necessary. Any such information that may not 
de published or disclosed under section 12(c)(1) 
of the Export Administration Act of 1979 shall be 
submitted as confidential."’. 


Subtitle B—Sanction for Nuclear 
Proliferation 


SEC. 1321, IMPOSITION OF SANCTION. 

(a) DETERMINATION BY THE PRESIDENT.— 

(1) ІМ GENERAL. Except as provided in sub- 
section (b)(2), the President shall impose the 
sanction described in subsection (c) if the Presi- 
dent determines in writing that a foreign person 
or a United States person, on or after the effec- 
tive date of this subtitle, has materially and 
with requisite knowledge contributed— 

(A) through the erport from the United States 
of any goods or technology that are subject to 
the jurisdiction of the United States, or 

(В) through the export from any other coun- 
try of any goods or technology that would be, if 
they were erported from the United States, sub- 
ject to the jurisdiction of the United States, 
to the efforts by any individual, group, or non- 
nuclear-weapon state to acquire unsafeguarded 
special nuclear material or to use, develop, 
produce, stockpile, or otherwise acquire any nu- 
clear explosive device. 

(2) PERSONS AGAINST WHICH THE SANCTION IS 
TO BE IMPOSED.—The sanction shall be imposed 
pursuant to paragraph (1) on— 

(A) the foreign person or United States person 
with respect to which the President makes the 
determination described in that paragraph; 

(B) any successor entity to that foreign person 
or United States person; 

(C) any foreign person or United States person 
that is a parent or subsidiary of that person if 
that parent or subsidiary materially and with 
requisite knowledge assisted in the activities 
which were the basis of that determination; and 

(D) any foreign person or United States per- 
son that is an affiliate of that person if that af- 
filiate materially and with requisite knowledge 
assisted in the activities which were the basis of 
that determination and if that affiliate is con- 
trolled in fact by that foreign person. 

(3) OTHER SANCTIONS AVAILABLE.—The sanc- 
tions which are required to be imposed for ac- 
tivities described in this subsection are in addi- 
tion to any other sanction which may be im- 
posed for the same activities under any other 
provision of law. 

(4) DEFINITION.—For purposes of this sub- 
section, the term vequisite knowledge" means 
situations in which a person ‘‘knows’’, as 
knowing is defined in section 104 of the For- 
eign Corrupt Practices Act of 1977 (15 U.S.C. 
78dd-2). 

(b) CONSULTATION WITH AND ACTIONS BY FOR- 
EIGN GOVERNMENT OF JURISDICTION.— 

(1) CONSULTATIONS.—If the President makes a 
determination described in subsection (a) 
with respect to a foreign person, the Congress 
urges the President to initiate consultations im- 
mediately with the government with primary ju- 
risdiction over that foreign person with respect 
to the imposition of the sanction pursuant to 
this section. 

(2) ACTIONS BY GOVERNMENT OF JURISDIC- 
TION.—In order to pursue such consultations 
with that government, the President may delay 
imposition of the sanction pursuant to this sec- 
tion for up to 90 days. Following these consulta- 
tions, the President shall impose the sanction 
unless the President determines and certifies in 
writing to the Congress that that government 
has taken specific and effective actions, includ- 
ing appropriate penalties, to terminate the in- 
volvement of the foreign person in the activities 
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described іп subsection (a)(1). Тһе President 
may delay the imposition of the sanction for up 
to an additional 90 days if the President deter- 
mines and certifies in writing to the Congress 
that that government is in the process of taking 
the actions described in the preceding sentence. 

(3) REPORT TO CONGRESS.—Not later than 90 
days after making a determination under sub- 
section (а)(1), the President shall submit to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations and the Com- 
mittee on Governmental Affairs of the Senate 
and the Committee on Foreign Affairs of the 
House of Representatives a report on the status 
of consultations with the appropriate govern- 
ment under this subsection, and the basis for 
any determination under paragraph (2) of this 
subsection that such government has taken spe- 
cific corrective actions. 

(c) SANCTION.— 

(1) DESCRIPTION OF SANCTION.—The sanction 
to be imposed pursuant to subsection (а)(1) ате, 
етсері as provided in paragraph (2) of this sub- 
section, that the United States Government shall 
not procure, or enter into any contract for the 
procurement of, any goods or services from any 
person described in subsection (а)(2). 

(2) EXCEPTIONS.—The President shall not be 
required to apply or maintain the sanction 
under this section— 

(A) in the case of procurement of defense arti- 
cles or defense services— 

(i) under existing contracts or subcontracts, 
including the exercise of options for production 
quantities to satisfy requirements essential to 
the national security of the United States; 

(ii) if the President determines in writing that 
the person or other entity to which the sanction 
would otherwise be applied is a sole source sup- 
plier of the defense articles or services, that the 
defense articles or services are essential, and 
that alternative sources are not readily or rea- 
sonably available; or 

(iii) if the President determines in writing that 
such articles or services are essential to the na- 
tional security under defense coproduction 
agreements; 

(B) to products or services provided under 
contracts entered into before the date on which 
the President publishes his intention to impose 
the sanction; 

(C) to— 

(i) spare parts which are essential to United 
States products or production; 

(ii) component parts, but not finished prod- 
ucts, essential to United States products or pro- 
duction; or 

(iii) routine servicing and maintenance of 
products, to the extent that alternative sources 
are not readily or reasonably available; 

(D) to information and technology essential to 
United States products or production; or 

(E) to medical or other humanitarian items. 

(d) ADVISORY OPINIONS.—Upon the request of 
any person, the Secretary of State may, in con- 
sultation with the Secretary of Defense, issue in 
writing an advisory opinion to that person as to 
whether a proposed activity by that person 
would subject that person to the sanction under 
this section. Any person who relies in good faith 
on such an advisory opinion which states that 
the proposed activity would not subject a person 
to such sanction, and any person who there- 
after engages in such activity, may not be made 
subject to such sanction on account of such ac- 
tivity. 

(e) TERMINATION OF THE SANCTION.—The 
sanction imposed pursuant to this section shall 
apply for a period of at least 12 months follow- 
ing the imposition of the sanction and shall 
cease to apply thereafter only if the President 
determines and certifies in writing to the Con- 
gress that— 

(1) reliable information indicates that the for- 
eign person or United States person with respect 
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to which the determination was made under 
subsection (a)(1) has ceased to aid or abet any 
individual, group, or non-nuclear-weapon state 
in its efforts to acquire unsafeguarded special 
nuclear material or any nuclear explosive de- 
vice, as described in that subsection; and 

(2) the President has received reliable assur- 
ances from the foreign person or United States 
person, as the case may be, that such person 
will not, in the future, aid or abet any individ- 
ual, group, or non-nuclear-weapon state in its 
efforts to acquire unsafeguarded special nuclear 
material or any nuclear erplosive device, as de- 
scribed in subsection (a)(1). 

(f) WAIVER.— 

(1) CRITERION FOR WAIVER.—The President 
may waive the application of the sanction im- 
posed on any person pursuant to this section, 
after the end of the 12-month period beginning 
on the date on which that sanction was imposed 
on that person, if the President determines and 
certifies in writing to the Congress that the con- 
tinued imposition of the sanction would have a 
serious adverse effect on vital United States in- 
terests. 

(2) NOTIFICATION OF AND REPORT TO CON- 
GRESS.—If the President decides to exercise the 
waiver authority provided in paragraph (1), the 
President shall so notify the Congress not less 
than 20 days before the waiver takes effect. 
Such notification shall include a report fully ar- 
ticulating the rationale and circumstances 
which led the President to exercise the waiver 
authority. 

(g) DEFINITIONS.—For purposes of this sec- 
tion— 

(1) the term “foreign person means 

(A) an individual who is not a citizen of the 
United States or an alien admitted for perma- 
nent residence to the United States; or 

(B) a corporation, partnership, or other non- 
government entity which is created or organized 
under the laws of a foreign country or which 
has its principal place of business outside the 
United States; and 

(2) the term United States person” means 

(A) an individual who is a citizen of the Unit- 
ed States or an alien admitted for permanent 
residence to the United States; or 

(B) a corporation, partnership, or other entity 
which is not a foreign person. 

SEC, 1322. ELIGIBILITY FOR ASSISTANCE. 

(a) AMENDMENTS TO THE ARMS EXPORT CON- 
TROL АСТ.--(1) Section 3 of the Arms Export 
Control Act (22 U.S.C. 2753) is amended by add- 
ing at the end the following new subsection: 

No sales or leases shall be made to any 
country that the President has determined is in 
material breach of its binding commitments to 
the United States under international treaties or 
agreements concerning the nonproliferation of 
nuclear erplosive devices (as defined in section 
1330(3) of the Nuclear Proliferation Prevention 
Act of 1994) and unsafeguarded special nuclear 
material (as defined in section 1330(6) of that 
Act).“ 

(2) Section 40 of such Act (22 U.S.C. 2780) is 
amended— 

(A) in subsection (d), by adding at the end the 
following new sentence: For purposes of this 
subsection, such acts shall include all activities 
that the Secretary determines willfully aid or 
abet the international proliferation of nuclear 
explosive devices to individuals or groups or 
willfully aid or abet an individual or groups in 
acquiring unsafeguarded special nuclear mate- 
тігі.”; and 

(В) in subsection (1)— 

(i) in paragraph (2), by striking “апа” after 
the semicolon; 

(ii) in paragraph (3), by striking the period at 
the end and inserting a semicolon; and 

(iti) by adding at the end the following: 

“(4) the term ‘nuclear erplosive device has 
the meaning given that term in section 1330(3) of 
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the Nuclear Proliferation Prevention Act of 

1994; and 

“(5) the term ‘unsafeguarded special nuclear 
material’ has the meaning given that term in 
section 1330(6) of the Nuclear Proliferation Pre- 
vention Act of 1994.”. 

(b) AMENDMENT TO THE FOREIGN ASSISTANCE 
ACT OF 1961.— 

(1) Notwithstanding any other provision of 
law, Presidential Determination No. 82-7 of Feb- 
тиату 10, 1982, made pursuant to section 
670(а)(2) of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, 
shall have no force or effect with respect to any 
grounds for the prohibition of assistance under 
section 1002(a)(1) of the Arms Eport Act arising 
on or after the effective date of this subtitle. 

(2) Section 620E(d) of the Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1961 (22 U.S.C. 2375(d)) is amended to 
read as follows: 

d) The President may waive the prohibitions 
of section 1001 of the Arms Export Control Act 
with respect to any grounds for the prohibition 
of assistance under that section arising before 
the effective date of subtitle B of the Nuclear 
Proliferation Prevention Act of 1994 to provide 
assistance to Pakistan if he determines that to 
do so is in the national interest of the United 
SEC. 1323. ROLE OF INTERNATIONAL FINANCIAL 

INSTITUTIONS. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary of the Treas- 
ury shall instruct the United States executive 
director to each of the international financial 
institutions described in section 701(а) of the 
International Financial Institutions Act (22 
U.S.C. 262d(a)) to use the voice and vote of the 
United States to oppose any direct or indirect 
use of the institution's funds to promote the ac- 
quisition of unsafeguarded special nuclear ma- 
terial or the development, stockpiling, or use of 
any nuclear explosive device by any non-nu- 
clear-weapon state. 

(b) DUTIES OF UNITED STATES EXECUTIVE Di- 
RECTORS.—Section 701(b)(3) of the International 
Financial Institutions Act (22 U.S.C. 262d(b)(3)) 
is amended to read as follows: 

“(3) whether the recipient country— 

“(А) is seeking to acquire unsafeguarded spe- 
cial nuclear material (as defined in section 
1330(6) of the Nuclear Proliferation Prevention 
Act of 1994) от a nuclear explosive device (as de- 
fined in section 1330(3) of that Act); 

“(В) is not a State Party to the Treaty оп 
Non-Proliferation of Nuclear Weapons; or 

“(С) has detonated a nuclear erplosive device; 
and“. 

SEC. 1324. AMENDMENTS TO THE FEDERAL DE- 
POSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
IMPROVEMENT ACT OF 1991. 

The Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
Improvement Act of 1991 is amended by adding 
at the end the following new title: 

“TITLE VI—SANCTIONS ON FINANCIAL 

INSTITUTIONS 

“SEC. 601. PRESIDENTIAL DETERMINATION. 

“(а) ІМ GENERAL.—The prohibitions in section 
603 shall be imposed on a financial institution if 
the President determines in writing that such fi- 
nancial institution, on or after the date which 
is 60 days after the date of enactment of this 
section, has materially and with requisite 
knowledge contributed, through provision of fi- 
nancing or other services, to the efforts by any 
individual, group, or non-nuclear-weapon state 
to acquire unsafeguarded special nuclear mate- 
rial or to use, develop, produce, stockpile, or 
otherwise acquire any nuclear erplosive device, 
as these standards and terms would be applied 
under section 1321(a) of the Nuclear Prolifera- 
tion Prevention Act of 1994. 

(b) PRESIDENTIAL ORDER.—Whenever the 
President makes a determination under sub- 
section (a) with respect to a financial institu- 
tion, the President shall issue an order specify- 
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ing а date within 180 days after such determina- 

tion on which the prohibitions in section 603 

shall begin to apply to such institution. 

“SEC. 602. ADDITIONAL ENTITIES AGAINST 
WHICH SANCTIONS ARE TO BE IM- 


“The prohibitions described in section 603 
shall also be imposed, pursuant to section 601, 
on— 

“(1) any successor entity to the financial in- 
stitution with respect to which the President 
makes a determination under section 601(a); 

“(2) any foreign person or United States per- 
son that is a parent or subsidiary of that finan- 
cial institution if that parent or subsidiary ma- 
terially and with requisite knowledge assisted in 
the activities which were the basis of that deter- 
mination; and 

“(3) any foreign person or United States per- 
son that is an affiliate of that financial institu- 
tion if that affiliate materially and with req- 
uisite knowledge assisted in the activities which 
were the basis of such determination and if that 
affiliate is controlled in fact by that financial 
institution. 

“SEC. 603. PROHIBITIONS, 

“The following prohibitions shall apply to a 
financial institution with respect to which a de- 
termination is made under section 601(a) and to 
the entities described in section 602: 

“(1) BAN ON DEALINGS IN GOVERNMENT Fl- 
NANCE.— 

“(А) DESIGNATION AS PRIMARY DEALER.—Nei- 
ther the Board of Governors of the Federal Re- 
serve System nor the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York may designate, or permit the continu- 
ation of any prior designation of, such financial 
institution or any such entity as a primary deal- 
er in United States Government debt instru- 
ments. 

“(В) GOVERNMENT FUNDS.—Such financial in- 
stitution or any such entity shall not serve as 
agent of the United States Government or serve 
as repository for United States Government 
funds. 

“(2) RESTRICTIONS ON OPERATIONS.—Such fi- 
nancial institution or any such entity shall not, 
directly or indirectly— 

“(А) commence any line of business in the 
United States in which it was not engaged as of 
the date of the determination; or 

“(В) conduct business from any location іп 
the United States at which it did not conduct 
business as of the date of the determination. 
“SEC. 604. CONDITIONS AND TERMINATION OF 

SANCTIONS. 

“The same requirements for consultation with 
the foreign government of jurisdiction, where 
appropriate, and for termination of sanctions 
shall apply under this title as are provided in 
subsections (b) and (e), respectively, of section 
1321 of the Nuclear Proliferation Prevention Act 
of 1994. 

“SEC, 605. WAIVER. 

“The President may waive the imposition of 
any prohibition imposed on any financial insti- 
tution or other entity pursuant to section 601 or 
602 if the President determines and certifies in 
writing to the Congress that the imposition of 
such prohibition would have a serious adverse 
effect on the safety and soundness of the domes- 
tic or international financial system or on do- 
mestic or international payments systems. 

“SEC, 606. DEFINITIONS. 

As used in this title 

I) the term ‘financial institution’ includes 

“(А) а depository institution, including a 
branch or agency of a foreign bank; 

“(В) а securities firm, including a broker or 
dealer; 

“(С) an insurance company, including an 
agency or underwriter; 

D) any other company that provides pri- 
marily financial services; or 
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“(Е) any subsidiary of any entity described in 
subparagraph (A), (B), (C), or (D); 

“(2) the term ‘requisite knowledge’ means sit- 
uations in which a person ‘knows’, as ‘knowing’ 
is defined in section 104 of the Foreign Corrupt 
Practices Act of 1977 (15 U.S.C. 78dd-2); and 

“(3) the terms ‘foreign person and ‘United 
States person’ have the meanings given those 
terms in section 1321(9) of the Nuclear Prolifera- 
tion Prevention Act of 1994. 

SEC. 1325. EXPORT-IMPORT BANK. 

Section 2(b)(4) of the Export Import Bank Act 
of 1945 (12 U.S.C. 635(b)(4)) is amended in the 
first sentence by inserting after “device” the fol- 
lowing: “(аз defined in section 1330(3) of the 
Nuclear Proliferation Prevention Act of 1994), or 
that any country has willfully aided or abetted 
any non-nuclear-weapon state (as defined in 
section 1330(4) of that Act) to acquire any such 
nuclear erplosive device or to acquire 
unsafeguarded special nuclear material (as de- 
fined in section 1330(6) of that Act). 

SEC. 1326. AMENDMENT TO THE ARMS EXPORT 
CONTROL ACT. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—The Arms Export Control 
Act is amended by adding at the end the follow- 
ing new chapter: 

“CHAPTER 10—NUCLEAR 
NONPROLIFERATION CONTROLS 
“SEC, 1001. NUCLEAR ENRICHMENT TRANSFERS. 

“(а) PROHIBITIONS; SAFEGUARDS AND MANAGE- 
MENT.—Except as provided in subsection (b) of 
this section, no funds authorized to be appro- 
priated by the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 or 
this Act may be used for the purpose of provid- 
ing economic assistance (including assistance 
under chapter 4 of part 11 of the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act of 1961), providing military assistance 
or grant military education and training, pro- 
viding assistance under chapter 6 of part II of 
that Act, or extending military credits or making 
guarantees, to any country which, on or after 
August 4, 1977, delivers nuclear enrichment 
equipment, materials, or technology to any 
other country, or receives such equipment, mate- 
rials, or technology from any other country, un- 
less before such delivery— 

“(1) the supplying country and receiving 
country have reached agreement to place all 
such equipment, materials, or technology, upon 
delivery, under multilateral auspices and man- 
agement when available; and 

“(2) the recipient country has entered into an 
agreement with the International Atomic En- 
ergy Agency to place all such equipment, mate- 
rials, technology, and all nuclear fuel and fa- 
cilities in such country under the safeguards 
system of such Agency. 

(6) CERTIFICATION BY PRESIDENT OF NECES- 
SITY OF CONTINUED ASSISTANCE; CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION OF DISAPPROVAL BY CONGRESS.—(1) 
Notwithstanding subsection (a) of this section, 
the President may furnish assistance which 
would otherwise be prohibited under such sub- 
section if he determines and certifies in writing 
to the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
and the Committee on Foreign Relations of the 
Senate that— 

“(А) the termination of such assistance would 
have a serious adverse effect on vital United 
States interests; and 

“(В) he has received reliable assurances that 
the country in question will not acquire or de- 
velop nuclear weapons or assist other nations in 
doing so. 

Such certification shall set forth the reasons 
supporting such determination in each particu- 
lar case. 

“(2ХА) A certification under paragraph (1) of 
this subsection shall take effect on the date on 
which the certification is received by the Con- 
gress. However, if, within thirty calendar days 
after receiving this certification, the Congress 
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adopts a concurrent resolution stating in sub- 
stance that the Congress disapproves the fur- 
nishing of assistance pursuant to the certifi- 
cation, then upon the adoption of that resolu- 
tion the certification shall cease to be effective 
and all deliveries of assistance furnished under 
the authority of that certification shall be sus- 
pended immediately. 

“(В) Any concurrent resolution under this 
paragraph shall be considered in the Senate in 
accordance with the provisions of section 601(b) 
of the International Security Assistance and 
Arms Export Control Act of 1976. 

“(С) For the purpose of erpediting the consid- 
eration and adoption of concurrent resolutions 
under this paragraph, a motion to proceed to 
the consideration of any such resolution after it 
has been reported by the appropriate committee 
shall be treated as highly privileged in the 


House of Representatives. 
“SEC. 1002. NUCLEAR REPROCESSING TRANS- 
FERS, ILLEGAL NU- 


VICES, 
TIONS. 

“(а) PROHIBITIONS ON ASSISTANCE TO COUN- 
TRIES INVOLVED IN TRANSFER OF NUCLEAR RE- 
PROCESSING EQUIPMENT, MATERIALS, OR TECH- 
NOLOGY; EXCEPTIONS; PROCEDURES APPLICA- 
BLE.—(1) Except as provided in paragraph (2) of 
this subsection, no funds authorized to be ap- 
propriated by the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 
or this Act may be used for the purpose of pro- 
viding economic assistance (including assistance 
under chapter 4 of part II of the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act of 1961), providing military assistance 
or grant military education and training, pro- 
viding assistance under chapter 6 of part П of 
that Act, or extending military credits or making 
guarantees, to any country which (A) on or 
after August 4, 1977, delivers nuclear reprocess- 
ing equipment, materials, or technology to any 
other country or receives such equipment, mate- 
rials, or technology from any other country (ex- 
cept for the transfer of reprocessing technology 
associated with the investigation, under inter- 
national evaluation programs in which the 
United States participates, of technologies 
which are alternatives to pure plutonium re- 
processing), or (B) is a non-nuclear-weapon 
state which, on or after August 8, 1985, exports 
illegally (or attempts to export illegally) from 
the United States any material, equipment, or 
technology which would contribute significantly 
to the ability of such country to manufacture a 
nuclear explosive device, if the President deter- 
mines that the material, equipment, or tech- 
nology was to be used by such country in the 
manufacture of a nuclear erplosive device. For 
purposes of clause (B), an erport (or attempted 
export) by a person who is an agent of, or is 
otherwise acting on behalf of or in the interests 
of, a country shall be considered to be an export 
(or attempted export) by that country. 

“(2) Notwithstanding paragraph (1) of this 
subsection, the President in any fiscal year may 
furnish assistance which would otherwise be 
prohibited under that paragraph if he deter- 
mines and certifies in writing during that fiscal 
year to the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives and the Committee on Foreign Relations of 
the Senate that the termination of such assist- 
ance would be seriously prejudicial to the 
achievement of United States nonproliferation 
objectives or otherwise jeopardize the common 
defense and security. The President shall trans- 
mit with such certification a statement setting 
forth the specific reasons therefor. 

“(3(А) A certification under paragraph (2) of 
this subsection shall take effect on the date on 
which the certification is received by the Con- 
gress. However, if, within 30 calendar days after 
receiving this certification, the Congress adopts 
а concurrent resolution stating in substance 
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that the Congress disapproves the furnishing of 
assistance pursuant to the certification, then 
upon the adoption of that resolution the certifi- 
cation shall cease to be effective and all deliv- 
eries of assistance furnished under the author- 
ity of that certification shall be suspended im- 
mediately. 

“(В) Any concurrent resolution under this 
paragraph shall be considered in the Senate in 
accordance with the provisions of section 601(b) 
of the International Security Assistance and 
Arms Export Control Act of 1976. 

“(С) For the purpose of expediting the consid- 
eration and adoption of concurrent resolutions 
under this paragraph, a motion to proceed to 
the consideration of any such resolution after it 
has been reported by the appropriate committee 
shall be treated as highly privileged in the 
House of Representatives. 

“(5) PROHIBITIONS ON ASSISTANCE TO COUN- 
TRIES INVOLVED IN TRANSFER OR USE OF NU- 
CLEAR EXPLOSIVE DEVICES; EXCEPTIONS; PROCE- 
DURES APPLICABLE.—(1) Except as provided in 
paragraphs (4), (5), and (6), in the event that 
the President determines that any country, after 
the effective date of subtitle B of the Nuclear 
Proliferation Prevention Act of 1994— 

“(А) transfers to a non-nuclear-weapon state 
a nuclear explosive device, 

“(В) is a non-nuclear-weapon state and ei- 
ther— 

i) receives a nuclear explosive device, or 

ii) detonates a nuclear explosive device, 

“(С) transfers to a non-nuclear-weapon state 
any design information or component which is 
determined by the President to be important to, 
and known by the transferring country to be in- 
tended by the recipient state for use in, the de- 
velopment or manufacture of any nuclear explo- 
sive device, or 

D) is а non-nuclear-weapon state and has 
sought and received any design information or 
component which is determined by the President 
to be important to, and intended by the recipi- 
ent state for use in, the development or manu- 
facture of any nuclear erplosive device, 
then the President shall forthwith report in 
writing his determination to the Congress and 
shall forthwith impose the sanctions described 
in paragraph (2) against that country. 

“(2) The sanctions referred to in paragraph 
(1) are as follows: 

“(А) The United States Government shall ter- 
minate assistance to that country under this 
Act, ercept for humanitarian assistance or food 
or other agricultural commodities. 

“(В) The United States Government shall ter- 
minate— 

“(4) sales to that country under the Arms Ex- 
port Control Act of any defense articles, defense 
services, or design and construction services, 
and 

“(ii) licenses for the export to that country of 
any item on the United States Munitions List. 

“(С) The United States Government shall ter- 
minate all foreign military financing for that 
country under this Act. 

D) The United States Government shall 
deny to that country any credit, credit guaran- 
tees, or other financial assistance by any de- 
partment, agency, or instrumentality of the 
United States Government, except that the sanc- 
tion of this subparagraph shall not apply— 

(0) to any transaction subject to the report- 
ing requirements of title V of the National Secu- 
rity Act of 1947 (relating to congressional over- 
sight of intelligence activities), or 

ii) to humanitarian assistance. 

“(Е) The United States Government shall op- 
pose, in accordance with section 701 of the 
International Financial Institutions Act (22 
U.S.C. 262d), the ertension of any loan or finan- 
cial or technical assistance to that country by 
any international financial institution. 
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“(Е) The United States Government shall pro- 
hibit any United States bank from making any 
loan or providing any credit to the government 
of that country, ercept for loans or credits for 
the purpose of purchasing food or other agricul- 
tural commodities. 

“(С) The authorities of section 6 of the Export 
Administration Act of 1979 shall be used to pro- 
hibit exports to that country of specific goods 
and technology (excluding food and other agri- 
cultural commodities), except that such prohibi- 
tion shall not apply to any transaction subject 
to the reporting requirements of title V of the 
National Security Act of 1947 (relating to con- 
gressional oversight of intelligence activities). 

“(3) As used in this subsection— 

“(А) the term ‘design information’ means spe- 
cific information that relates to the design of a 
nuclear erplosive device and that is not avail- 
able to the public; and 

“(В) the term ‘component’ means a specific 
component of a nuclear erplosive device. 

“(4ХА) Notwithstanding paragraph (1) of this 
subsection, the President may, for a period of 
not more than 30 days of continuous session, 
delay the imposition of sanctions which would 
otherwise be required under paragraph (1ХА) от 
(1)(B) of this subsection if the President first 
transmits to the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and to the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations of the Senate, a cer- 
tification that he has determined that an imme- 
diate imposition of sanctions on that country 
would be detrimental to the national security of 
the United States. Not more than one such cer- 
tification may be transmitted for a country with 
respect to the same detonation, transfer, or re- 
ceipt of a nuclear explosive device. 

“(В) If the President transmits a certification 
to the Congress under subparagraph (A), a joint 
resolution which would permit the President to 
erercise the waiver authority of paragraph (5) 
of this subsection shall, if introduced in either 
House within thirty days of continuous session 
after the Congress receives this certification, be 
considered in the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives in accordance with subparagraphs 
(C) and (D) of this paragraph. 

“(С) Any joint resolution under this para- 
graph shall be considered in the Senate in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of section 601(b) of 
the International Security Assistance and Arms 
Export Control Act of 1976. 

D) For the purpose of erpediting the consid- 
eration and adoption of joint resolutions under 
this paragraph, a motion to proceed to the con- 
sideration of such a joint resolution after it has 
been reported by the appropriate committee 
shall be treated as highly privileged in the 
House of Representatives. 

“(Е) For purposes of this paragraph, the term 
joint resolution means a joint resolution the 
matter after the resolving clause of which is as 
follows: That the Congress having received оп 
a certification by the President under section 
670(b)(4) of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 
with respect to, the Congress hereby authorizes 
the President to exercise the waiver authority 
contained in section 670(b)(5) of that Act., with 
the date of receipt of the certification inserted in 
the first blank and the name of the country in- 
serted in the second blank. 

“(5) Notwithstanding paragraph (1) of this 
subsection, if the Congress enacts a joint resolu- 
tion under paragraph (4) of this subsection, the 
President may waive any sanction which would 
otherwise be required under paragraph (1ХА) or 
(1)(B) if he determines and certifies in writing to 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives and 
the Committee on Foreign Relations of the Sen- 
ate that the imposition of such sanction would 
be seriously prejudicial to the achievement of 
United State nonproliferation objectives or oth- 
erwise jeopardize the common defense and secu- 
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rity. The President shall transmit with such cer- 
tification a statement setting forth the specific 
reasons therefor. 

“(6ХА) In the event the President is required 
to impose sanctions against a country under 
paragraph (1)(C) or (1)(D), the President shall 
forthwith so inform such country and shall im- 
pose the required sanctions beginning 30 days 
after submitting to the Congress the report re- 
quired by paragraph (1) unless, and to the er- 
tent that, there is enacted during the 30-day pe- 
riod a law prohibiting the imposition of such 
sanctions. 

“(В) Notwithstanding any other provision of 
law, the sanctions which are required to be im- 
posed against a country under paragraph (1)(C) 
от (1)(D) shall not apply if the President deter- 
mines and certifies in writing to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations and the Committee on 
Governmental Affairs of the Senate and the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs of the House of 
Representatives that the application of such 
sanctions against such country would have a 
serious adverse effect on vital United States in- 
terests. The President shall transmit with such 
certification a statement setting forth the spe- 
cific reasons therefor. 

“(7) For purposes of this subsection, continu- 
ity of session is broken only by an adjournment 
of Congress sine die and the days on which ei- 
ther House is not in session because of an ad- 
journment of more than three days to a day cer- 
tain are excluded іп the computation of any pe- 
riod of time in which Congress is in continuous 


session. 

“(8) The President may not delegate or trans- 
fer his power, authority, or discretion to make 
or modify determinations under this subsection. 

“(с) ‘NON-NUCLEAR-WEAPON STATE’ DE- 
FINED.—As used in this section, the term “поп- 
nuclear-weapon state means any country 
which is not a nuclear-weapon state, as defined 
in Article ІХ(3) of the Treaty on the Non-Pro- 
liferation of Nuclear Weapons. 

“SEC. 1003. DEFINITION OF NUCLEAR EXPLOSIVE 
DEVICE. 


“Ав used in this chapter, the term ‘nuclear ex- 
plosive device’ has the meaning given that term 
in section 1330(3) of the Nuclear Proliferation 
Prevention Act of 1994. 

(b) REPEALS.—Sections 669 and 670 of the For- 
eign Assistance Act of 1961 are hereby repealed. 

(c) REFERENCES IN LAW.—Any reference in 
law as of the date of enactment of this Act to 
section 669 or 670 of the Foreign Assistance Act 
of 1961 shall, after such date, be deemed to be а 
reference to section 1001 or 1002, as the case may 
be, of the Arms Erport Control Act. 

SEC. 1327. REWARD. 

Section 36(a) of the State Department Basic 
Authorities Act of 1956 (22 U.S.C. 2708(a)) is 
amended— 

(1) by redesignating paragraphs (1) through 
(3) as subparagraphs (A) through (C), respec- 
tively; 

(2) by inserting “(1)” after “(а)”; and 

(3) by adding at the end the following: 

“(2) For purposes of this subsection, the term 
‘act of international terrorism’ includes any act 
substantially contributing to the acquisition of 
unsafeguarded special nuclear material (as de- 
fined in section 1330(6) of the Nuclear Prolifera- 
tion Prevention Act of 1994) or any nuclear er- 
plosive device (as defined in section 1330(3) of 
that Act) by an individual, group, or non-nu- 
clear-weapon state, as defined in section 1330(4) 
of that Act. 

SEC. 1328. REPORTS. 

(а) CONTENT OF ACDA ANNUAL REPORT.—Sec- 
tion 51 of the Arms Control and Disarmament 
Act, as inserted by this Act, is amended— 

(1) by striking “апа” at the end of paragraph 


(5); 
(2) by striking the period at the end of para- 
graph (6) and inserting “; ала”; 
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(3) by adding after paragraph (6) the follow- 
ing new paragraph: 

“(7) a discussion of any material noncompli- 
ance by foreign governments with their binding 
commitments to the United States with respect 
to the prevention of the spread of nuclear explo- 
sive devices (as defined in section 1330(3) of the 
Nuclear Proliferation Prevention Act of 1994) by 
non-nuclear-weapon states (as defined in sec- 
tion 1330(4) of that Act) or the acquisition by 
such states of unsafeguarded special nuclear 
material (as defined in section 1330(6) of that 
Act), including— 

“(А) а net assessment of the aggregate mili- 
tary significance of all such violations; 

“(В) a statement of the compliance policy of 
the United States with respect to violations of 
those commitments; and 

“(С) what actions, if any, the President has 
taken or proposes to take to bring any nation 
committing such a violation into compliance 
with those commitments."'; and 

(4) by adding at the end the following new 
subsection: 

“(с) REPORTING CONSECUTIVE NONCOMPLI- 
ANCE.—If the President in consecutive reports 
submitted to the Congress under this section re- 
ports that any designated nation is not in full 
compliance with its binding nonproliferation 
commitments to the United States, then the 
President shall include in the second such те- 
port an assessment of what actions are nec- 
essary to compensate for such violations. 

(b) REPORTING ON DEMARCHES.—(1) It is the 
sense of the Congress that the Department of 
State should, in the course of implementing its 
reporting responsibilities under section 602(c) of 
the Nuclear Non-Proliferation Act of 1978, in- 
clude a summary of demarches that the United 
States has issued or received from foreign gov- 
ernments with respect to activities which are of 
significance from the proliferation standpoint. 

(2) For purposes of this section, the term de- 
marche" means any official communication by 
one government to another, by written or oral 
means, intended by the originating government 
to erpress— 

(A) a concern over a past, present, or possible 
future action or activity of the recipient govern- 
ment, or of a person within the jurisdiction of 
that government, contributing to the global 
spread of unsafeguarded special nuclear mate- 
rial or of nuclear explosive devices; 

(B) a request for the recipient government to 
counter such action or activity; or 

(C) both the concern and request described in 
subparagraphs (A) and (B). 

(c) REPEAL.—Section 52 of the Arms Control 
and Disarmament Act (22 U.S.C. 2592), as in ef- 
fect before the enactment of this Act, is hereby 
repealed. 

SEC. 1329. TECHNICAL CORRECTION. 

Section 133 b. of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954 
(42 U.S.C. 2160c) is amended by striking 20 
kilograms” and inserting “5 kilograms". 

SEC. 1330. DEFINITIONS. 

For purposes of this subtitle— 

(1) the term goods or technology means nu- 
clear materials and equipment and sensitive nu- 
clear technology (as such terms are defined in 
section 4 of the Nuclear Non-Proliferation Act of 
1978), all erport items designated by the Presi- 
dent pursuant to section 309(c) of the Nuclear 
Non-Proliferation Act of 1978, and all technical 
assistance requiring authorization under section 
57 b. of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954; 

(2) the term “IAEA safeguards” means the 
safeguards set forth in an agreement between a 
country and the International Atomic Energy 
Agency, as authorized by Article III(A)(5) of the 
Statute of the International Atomic Energy 
Agency; 

(3) the term “nuclear erplosive device” means 
any device, whether assembled or disassembled, 
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that is designed to produce an instantaneous re- 
lease of an amount of nuclear energy from spe- 
cial nuclear material that is greater than the 
amount of energy that would be released from 
the detonation of one pound of trinitrotoluene 
(TNT); 

(4) the term ‘'non-nuclear-weapon state 
means any country which is not a nuclear- 
weapon state, as defined by Article ІХ (3) of the 
Treaty on the Non-Proliferation of Nuclear 
Weapons, signed at Washington, London, and 
Moscow on July 1, 1968; 

(5) the term special nuclear material has 
the meaning given that term in section 11 aa. of 
the Atomic Energy Act of 1954 (42 U.S.C. 
2014aa); and 

(6) the term unsaſeguarded special nuclear 
material” means special nuclear material which 
is held in violation of IAEA safeguards or not 
subject to IAEA safeguards (ercluding any 
quantity of material that could, if it were er- 
ported from the United States, be erported 
under a general license issued by the Nuclear 
Regulatory Commission). 

SEC. 1331. EFFECTIVE DATE. 

The provisions of this subtitle, and the 
amendments made by this subtitle, shall take ef- 
fect 60 days after the date of the enactment of 
this Act. 

Subtitle C—International Atomic Energy 

Agency 
SEC. 1341. BILATERAL AND MULTILATERAL INI- 
TIATIVES. 

It is the sense of the Congress that in order to 
maintain and enhance international confidence 
in the effectiveness of IAEA safeguards and in 
other multilateral undertakings to halt the glob- 
al proliferation of nuclear weapons, the United 
States should seek to negotiate with other na- 
tions and groups of nations, including the IAEA 
Board of Governors and the Nuclear Suppliers 
Group, to— 

(1) build international support for the prin- 
ciple that nuclear supply relationships must re- 
quire purchasing nations to agree to full-scope 
international safeguards; 

(2) encourage each nuclear-weapon state 
within the meaning of the Treaty to undertake 
а comprehensive review of its own procedures 
for declassifying information relating to the de- 
sign or production of nuclear explosive devices 
and to investigate any measures that would re- 
duce the risk of such information contributing 
to nuclear weapons proliferation; 

(3) encourage the deferral of efforts to produce 
weapons-grade nuclear material for large-scale 
commercial uses until such time as safeguards 
are developed that can detect, on a timely and 
reliable basis, the diversion of significant quan- 
tities of such material for nuclear explosive pur- 
poses; 

(4) pursue greater financial support for the 
implementation and improvement of safeguards 
from all IAEA member nations with significant 
nuclear programs, particularly from those na- 
tions that are currently using or planning to use 
weapons-grade nuclear material for commercial 
purposes; 

(5) arrange for the timely payment of annual 
financial contributions by all members of the 
IAEA, including the United States; 

(6) pursue a prohibition on international com- 
merce in highly enriched uranium for use in re- 
search reactors while encouraging multilateral 
cooperation to develop and to use low-enriched 
alternative nuclear fuels; 

(7) oppose efforts by non-nuclear-weapon 
states to develop or use unsafeguarded nuclear 
fuels for purposes of naval propulsion; 

(8) pursue an international open skies ar- 
rangement that would authorize the IAEA to 
operate surveillance aircraft and would facili- 
tate IAEA access to satellite information for 
safeguards verification purposes; 
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(9) develop an institutional means for IAEA 
member nations to share intelligence material 
with the IAEA on possible safeguards violations 
without compromising national security or intel- 
ligence sources or methods; 

(10) require any exporter of a sensitive nuclear 
facility or sensitive nuclear technology to a non- 
nuclear-weapon state to notify the IAEA prior 
to erport and to require safeguards over that fa- 
cility or technology, regardless of its destina- 
tion; and 

(11) seek agreement among the parties to the 
Treaty to apply IAEA safeguards in perpetuity 
and to establish new limits on the right to with- 
draw from the Treaty. 

SEC, 1342. IAEA INTERNAL REFORMS. 

In order to promote the early adoption of re- 
forms in the implementation of the safeguards 
responsibilities of the IAEA, the Congress urges 
the President to negotiate with other nations 
and groups of nations, including the IAEA 
Board of Governors and the Nuclear Suppliers 
Group, to— 

(1) improve the access of the IAEA within nu- 
clear facilities that are capable of producing, 
processing, or fabricating special nuclear mate- 
rial suitable for use in a nuclear erplosive de- 
vice; 

(2)(A) facilitate the IAEA's efforts to meet and 
to maintain its own goals for detecting the di- 
version of nuclear materials and equipment, giv- 
ing particular attention to facilities in which 
there are bulk quantities of plutonium; and 

(B) if it is not technically feasible for the 
IAEA to meet those detection goals in a particu- 
lar facility, require the IAEA to declare publicly 
that it is unable to do so; 

(3) enable the IAEA to issue fines for viola- 
tions of safeguards procedures, to pay rewards 
for information on possible safeguards viola- 
tions, and to establish a ‘hot line’ for the report- 
ing of such violations and other illicit uses of 
weapons-grade nuclear material; 

(4) establish safeguards at facilities engaged 
in the manufacture of equipment or material 
that is especially designated or prepared for the 
processing, use, or production of special fission- 
able material or, in the case of non-nuclear- 
weapon states, of any nuclear explosive device; 

(5) establish safeguards over nuclear research 
and development activities and facilities; 

(6) implement special inspections of 
undeclared nuclear facilities, as provided for 
under existing safeguards procedures, and seek 
authority for the IAEA to conduct challenge in- 
spections on demand at suspected nuclear sites; 

(7) erpand the scope of safeguards to include 
tritium, uranium concentrates, and nuclear 
waste containing special fissionable material, 
and increase the scope of such safeguards on 
heavy water; 

(8) revise downward the IAEA's official mini- 
mum amounts of nuclear material (“significant 
quantity") needed to make a nuclear erplosive 
device and establish these amounts as national 
rather than facility standards; 

(9) erpand the use of full-time resident IAEA 
inspectors at sensitive fuel cycle facilities; 

(10) promote the use of near real time material 
accountancy in the conduct of safeguards at fa- 
cilities that use, produce, or store significant 
quantities of special fissionable material; 

(11) develop with other IAEA member nations 
an agreement on procedures to erpedite approv- 
als of visa applications by IAEA inspectors; 

(12) provide the IAEA the additional funds, 
technical assistance, and political support nec- 
essary to carry out the goals set forth in this 
subsection; and 

(13) make public the annual safeguards imple- 
mentation report of the IAEA, establishing a 
public registry of commodities in international 
nuclear commerce, including dual-use goods, 
and creating a public repository of current nu- 
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clear trade control laws, agreements, regula- 
tions, and enforcement and judicial actions by 
IAEA member nations. 

SEC. 1343. REPORTING REQUIREMENT. 

(a) REPORT REQUIRED.—The President shall, 
in the report required by section 601(а) of the 
Nuclear Non-Proliferation Act of 1978, de- 
scribe— 

(1) the steps he has taken to implement sec- 
tions 1341 and 1342, and 

(2) the progress that has been made and the 
obstacles that have been encountered in seeking 
to meet the objectives set forth in sections 1341 
and 1342. 

(b) CONTENTS OF REPORT.—Each report under 
paragraph (1) shall describe— 

(1) the bilateral and multilateral initiatives 
that the President has taken during the period 
since the enactment of this Act in pursuit of 
each of the objectives set forth in sections 1341 
and 1342; 

(2) any obstacles that have been encountered 
in the pursuit of those initiatives; 

(3) any additional initiatives that have been 
proposed by other countries or international or- 
ganizations to strengthen the implementation of 
IAEA safeguards; 

(4) all activities of the Federal Government in 
support of the objectives set forth in sections 
1341 and 1342; 

(5) any recommendations of the President on 
additional measures to enhance the effectiveness 
of IAEA safeguards; and 

(6) any initiatives that the President plans to 
take in support of each of the objectives set 
forth in sections 1341 and 1342. 

SEC. 1344. DEFINITIONS. 

As used in this subtitle— 

(1) the term “highly enriched uranium" 
means uranium enriched to 20 percent or more 
in the isotope U-235; 

(2) the term IAEA means the International 
Atomic Energy Agency; 

(3) the term “near real time material account- 
ancy" means a method of accounting for the lo- 
cation, quantity, and disposition of special fis- 
sionable material at facilities that store or proc- 
ess such material, in which verification of 
peaceful use is continuously achieved by means 
of frequent physical inventories and the use of 
in-process instrumentation; 

(4) the term special fissionable material” has 
the meaning given that term by Article ХХ(1) of 
the Statute of the International Atomic Energy 
Agency, done at the Headquarters of the United 
Nations on October 26, 1956; 

(5) the term “the Treaty" means the Treaty 
on the Non-Proliferation of Nuclear Weapons, 
signed at Washington, London, and Moscow on 
July 1, 1968; and 

(6) the terms “IAEA safeguards", non- nu- 
clear-weapon state“, nuclear explosive de- 
vice, and special nuclear material” have the 
meanings given those terms in section 1330 of 
this Act. 

TITLE XIV—CROATIA 
SEC, 1401, FINDINGS. 

The Congress finds that: 

(a) The international boundaries between the 
independent countries of the former Yugoslavia 
are the same as the internal borders among the 
constituent republics of the former Yugoslavia 
as specified in the 1974 Yugoslav Federal Con- 
stitution (except with regard to the border be- 
tween Serbia and Montenegro) and cannot be 
altered without the consent of all countries con- 
cerned. 

(b) The Government of Croatia is violating the 
sovereignty of Bosnia-Hercegovina by sending 
thousands of Croatian troops to Hercegovina, 
ostensibly to counter an offensive against ethnic 
Croatian civilians by Bosnian Government 
forces. 
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(c) Croatian forces are interfering with United 
Nations peacekeeping operations, including the 
delivery of humanitarian aid to Bosnia- 
Hercegovina. 

SEC. 1402. POLICY TOWARDS CROATIA. 

It is the sense of the Senate that the President 
should consider taking the following actions— 

(a) Instruct the United States Executive Direc- 
tor or representative at all international finan- 
cial institutions of which the United States is a 
member to vote against all loans ercept for loans 
directed at programs which serve basic human 
needs to Croatia; 

(b) Provide no assistance to Croatia (ercept 
for humanitarian and refugee assistance); 

(c) Make no sales to Croatia of any kind of 
military equipment; 

(d) Prohibit the ‘licensing of commercial mili- 
tary sales to Croatia; 

(e) Provide no credits, and provide no guaran- 
tees of any credits to Croatia; 

(f) Prohibit the sale or transfer to Croatia of 
any item subject to erport controls by any agen- 
cy of the United States; 

(g) Direct the Secretary of Transportation to 
revoke the right of any air carrier designated by 
the Government of Croatia to provide service to 
the United States; and 

(h) Negotiate comprehensive multilateral sanc- 
tions pursuant to the provisions of Chapter 7 of 
the United Nations Charter. 

TITLE XV—UNITED STATES PARTICIPA- 
TION IN UNITED NATIONS PEACEKEEP- 
ING OPERATIONS 

SEC. 1501. COST ASSESSMENT REPORT REGARD- 
ING ANY UNITED STATES PARTICIPA- 
TION IN ACTION UNDER ARTICLE 42 
OF THE UNITED NATIONS CHARTER. 

(а) IN GENERAL.—Except as provided in sub- 
section (b), at least 15 days before— 

(1) any obligation of funds for United States 
participation in international peace operations, 
or 

(2) any vote by the Security Council to take 
action under Article 42 of the Charter of the 
United Nations which would involve the use of 
United States Armed Forces, 
the President shall submit to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations and the Committee on Appro- 
priations of the Senate and the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs and the Committee on Appro- 
priations of the House of Representatives a re- 
port containing a cost assessment of the partici- 
pation of the United States Armed Forces in 
those operations. 

(b) EXCEPTION.—The period for submission of 
the report specified in subsection (a) shall not 
apply if the President determines that an emer- 
gency exists which prevents submission of the 
report in a timely manner. 

(c) DEFINITION.—For purposes of this section, 
the term “United States participation in inter- 
national peace operations means the use of the 
United States Armed Forces— 

(1) pursuant to, or consistent with, action 
taken by the Security Council under Article 42 
of the Charter of the United Nations; or 

(2) consistent with the United Nations Partici- 
pation Act of 1945. 

SEC. 1502, CONGRESSIONAL NOTIFICATION RE- 
GARDING ANY UNITED STATES IM- 
PLEMENTATION OF ARTICLE 43 OF 
THE UNITED NATIONS CHARTER. 

(а) IN GENERAL. Except as provided in sub- 
section (b), at least 15 days before any agency or 
entity of the United States Government makes 
available armed forces, assistance, or facilities 
to the United Nations under Article 43 of the 
United Nations Charter, the President shall so 
notify the Committee on Foreign Relations and 
the Committee on Appropriations of the Senate 
and the Committee on Foreign Affairs and the 
Committee on Appropriations of the House of 
Representatives. 
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(b) EXCEPTION.—The period for notifying Con- 
gress in subsection (a) shall not apply if the 
President determines that an emergency егізіз 
which prevents making a notification in a time- 
ly manner. 

(c) DEFINITION.—For purposes of this section, 
the term assistance“ means assistance of any 
kind, including the provision of logistical sup- 
port and the grant of rights of passage. 

SEC. 1503. REPORT ON UNITED NATIONS PEACE- 
KEEPING ACTIVITIES. 

Not later than 90 days after the date of enact- 
ment of this Act, and each year thereafter at the 
time of the President's budget submission to 
Congress, the Secretary of State, after consulta- 
tion with the heads of other relevant Federal 
agencies (including the Department of Defense), 
shall submit to the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
of the House of Representatives and the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations of the Senate a re- 
port on United States contributions to United 
Nations peacekeeping activities. Such report 
shall include— 

(1) the overall cost of all peacekeeping oper- 
ations as of the date of the report; 

(2) the costs of each peacekeeping operation; 

(3) the amount of United States contributions 
(assessed and voluntary) on an operation-by-op- 
eration basis; and 

(4) an assessment of the effectiveness of ongo- 
ing peacekeeping operations, their relevance to 
United States national interests, the efforts by 
the United Nations to resolve the relevant armed 
conflicts, and the projected termination dates 
for such operations. 

SEC. 1504. UNITED STATES PARTICIPATION IN 
UNITED NATIONS PEACEKEEPING 
OPERATIONS. 

(a) FINDINGS.—The Congress finds that— 

(1) the President of the United States has as- 
serted that reform of United Nations peacekeep- 
ing operations is to be of the highest national 
priority in furtherance of United States national 
security objectives; 

(2) at the direction of the President of the 
United States the National Security Council is 
coordinating a comprehensive review of United 
States policy towards United Nations peacekeep- 
ing operations on which the Congress of the 
United States is to be consulted; 

(3) in cooperation with the Congress of the 
United States, the purpose of the National Secu- 
rity Council review is to reform policies and pro- 
grams governing United States participation in 
United Nations operations; 

(4) in conjunction with the President's review, 
the Majority Leader of the United States Senate 
has requested the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, the Committee on Armed Services, and the 
Senate Select Committee on Intelligence to er- 
amine thoroughly the proper role of United 
States troops in the post-Cold War world and 
the implications for United States foreign policy 
with the intent of enacting legislation, in co- 
operation with the President, regarding United 
States policy toward post-Cold War conflicts, 
United States involvement in peacekeeping oper- 
ations, and of establishing a process to ensure 
proper accommodations of legislative and erecu- 
tive branch prerogatives in addressing such is- 
sues; 

(5) such а process will embody sound constitu- 
tional principles and reflect the appropriate 
roles of the President and the Congress relating 
to the use of United States Armed Forces both in 
unilateral and multilateral operations in order 
for such operations to enjoy the support of both 
the erecutive and legislative branches and the 
American people; and 

(6) the concerned committees of jurisdiction 
have initiated a process of eramination of the 
appropriate use of United States Forces. 

(b) SENSE OF CONGRESS.—It is the sense of 
Congress that— 
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(1) the primacy of United States national se- 
curity interests with respect to United States 
participation in and support for United Nations 
peacekeeping activities must be maintained; 

(2) congressional oversight of United Nations 
peacekeeping activities and other United Na- 
tions activities must be strengthened; 

(3) coordination between the erecutive and 
legislative branches of Government regarding 
United States participation in and support for 
United Nations peacekeeping operations must be 
improved and communication between the two 
branches prompt; 

(4) the Congress should be notified in advance 
of the intent to approve United Nations peace- 
keeping operations; 

(5) for United Nations peacekeeping oper- 
ations that would involve the participation of 
United States combat forces, such notification 
should include detailed information concerning 
command and control arrangements for such 
forces, their military mission and objectives, and 
their rules of engagement; and 

(6) United States contributions to United Na- 
tions peacekeeping activities must be fair and 
equitable. 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the bill 
was passed. 

Mr. MITCHELL. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, the Senate insists 
on its amendment, requests a con- 
ference with the House of the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses on H.R. 
2333, and the Chair is authorized to ap- 
point conferees on the part of the Sen- 
ate. 

The Chair retains the authorization 
to appoint conferees. 

Under the previous order, S. 1281 is 
indefinitely postponed. 

Mr. KERRY addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts. 
UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT—AMENDMENT 

NO. 1348, AS MODIFIED 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, by unani- 
mous consent, we have worked out one 
modification that came about as a con- 
sequence of the speed with which we 
moved last night. I think it is cleared 
on all sides. 

I, therefore, ask unanimous consent 
for a modification of the Dole amend- 
ment No. 1348, on page 2, line 6, insert 
unreimbursable“ after the word “іле” 
and on page 2, line 8, insert unless 
such activities are necessary to protect 
American lives or U.S. national inter- 
ests” after the word “activities.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Republican leader is 
recognized. 

Mr. DOLE. Reserving the right to ob- 
ject, and I do want to cooperate with 
the managers and also with the admin- 
istration, I think the point I will make 
is, I hope the distinguished Senator 
from Massachusetts would fight to re- 
tain this provision in conference. I 
know the administration objects to the 
use of the word “retained.” 

We can offer these amendments on 
other bills but it seems to me we have 
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been working together. We have agreed 
with the administration on every ob- 
jection that was raised. I hope that 
they will not try to scuttle what we 
thought we were doing in good faith 
after we agree on it and then permit a 
unanimous-consent request, which I 
am prepared to do. 

I just want the record to reflect we 
have worked with the administration 
and with the Senator from Massachu- 
setts and the Senator from North Caro- 
lina. We believe we have worked out a 
good compromise. We hope it prevails 
in conference. 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, let me 
just say to the distinguished minority 
leader that I intend to work with him 
and with the administration in order to 
try to guarantee that we hold on to the 
objectives which are contained within 
the Senator’s amendments. I happen to 
agree. I think there is much in what 
the Senator sought to do that abso- 
lutely expresses the will of the Con- 
gress and I think the interests of the 
American people. 

I think the need for this particular 
modification at this moment under- 
scores some of what many of us were 
suggesting, which is that there are 
complications in this which we need to 
work through, but I can pledge to the 
Senator to work with him and with the 
administration to guarantee that the 
substance and objectives contained 
within those amendments are going to 
become part of this legislation. I can- 
not guarantee the specific language 
yet, but I certainly speak to the objec- 
tives. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the unanimous-consent re- 
quest propounded by the Senator from 
Massachusetts? If not, that will be the 
order of the Senate. 

The Chair requests the modification 
be delivered to the desk. 

The modification is as follows: 

Оп page 2, line 6, insert unreimbursable“ 
after “the”, 

On page 2, line 8 insert ‘‘unless such activi- 
ties are necessary to protect American lives 
or U.S. national interests“ after “асбіуі- 
ties“. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the majority leader. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I 
want to commend the distinguished 
Senator from Massachusetts, Senator 
KERRY, and the distinguished Senator 
from North Carolina, Senator HELMS, 
and the most distinguished chairman 
of the committee, Senator PELL, of 
Rhode Island, for their leadership and 
patience, perseverance and skill in 
gaining enactment of this bill with a 
very substantial bipartisan vote of sup- 
port. 

By coincidence, the bill that we are 
now taking up will also be managed by 
a Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
KENNEDY]. All Members of the Senate 
have long known that he is an ex- 
tremely skillful and able manager of 
legislation. Senator KERRY managing 
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this major bill now makes it clear that 
both Senators from Massachusetts pos- 
sess that skill. We are very grateful to 
them. Senator KERRY really did an out- 
standing job. I think he deserves great 
credit and commendation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Re- 
publican leader. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I yield to 
the chairman. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I just want 
to say that the manager of the bill did 
an excellent job, and I am very grateful 
to him. He should get the whole credit. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Re- 
publican leader. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I want to 
underscore the remarks made by the 
majority leader. This was a very tough 
bill. In some years it never comes up 
because it can go on for week after 
week after week. The fact that Senator 
KERRY and Senator HELMS were able to 
work together, as they demonstrated 
last night in disposing of 22 amend- 
ments which did not require bringing 
people back here at 10 o’clock, is an in- 
dication of, I think, a good working re- 
lationship and willingness to work out 
some of these very difficult problems. 

So I want to add my commendation 
to that of the majority leader’s to both 
the distinguished Senator from Massa- 
chusetts, [Mr. KERRY], and the distin- 
guished Senator from North Carolina, 
[Mr. HELMS]. I think it is a good indica- 
tion, it is a good start. It is the first 
bill we have had this year. I hope it is 
an indication of working together. 

We are going to have the rest of the 
year this next bill, there will be 
amendments, but we will not have any 
delay. We hope to finish it by tomor- 
row evening. I know the majority lead- 
er has commented on that. We hope to 
accommodate him. There is a supple- 
mental; I understand there is a nomi- 
nation or two, and the majority leader 
has mentioned S. 4. I need to talk to 
him about that particular legislation. 


GOALS 2000: EDUCATE AMERICA 
ACT 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
order 106, the Senate now turns to con- 
sideration of S. 1150. The clerk will re- 
port. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows: 


A bill (S. 1150) to improve learning and 
teaching by providing a national framework 
for education reform; to promote the re- 
search, consensus building, and systematic 
changes needed to ensure equitable edu- 
cational opportunities and high levels of 
educational achievement for all American 
students; to provide a framework for reau- 
thorization of all Federal education pro- 
grams; to promote the development and 
adoption of a voluntary national system of 
skill standards and certifications, and for 
other purposes. 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill. 
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AMENDMENT NO. 1356 

(Purpose; In the nature of a substitute) 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I send 
an amendment to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report the amendment. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. KEN- 
mon proposes an amendment numbered 
1356. 
Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that reading of the 
amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(The text of the amendment will be 
printed in today’s RECORD under 
“Amendments Submitted.“ 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the amend- 
ment be adopted and considered origi- 
nal text for the purposes of amend- 
ment. 

Mr. JEFFORDS. Mr. President, I will 
object at this time solely until such 
time as we can determine the impact 
upon the amendment process. So at 
this time, I would have to object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I un- 
derstand and respect the objection of 
my friend from Vermont. Just in terms 
of the understanding of the member- 
ship, the changes between the original 
text and the substitute incorporate a 
number of the suggestions, as my col- 
leagues have pointed out—the Senator 
from Vermont, Senator JEFFORDS and 
also Senator KASSEBAUM—in terms of 
additional kinds of flexibility for the 
States. 

I understand that the principal objec- 
tion is dealing with the parliamentary 
situation, and so we will go ahead and 
have the debate on the substance of the 
legislation. We are prepared to con- 
sider any of the amendments with re- 
gards to the underlying legislation, and 
we will obviously incorporate any deci- 
sions by the Senate in any vehicle that 
is eventually reported out of the Sen- 
ate. 

And so we are ready to do business in 
the Senate, pending consideration of 
the Members about the parliamentary 
situation. 

Mr. JEFFORDS. Mr. President, we in 
no way intend to impede the process. I 
think there will be pretty close una- 
nimity on the bill when we complete it. 
However, I wish to make sure that this 
side of the aisle is protected in the 
ability to offer second-degree amend- 
ments, et cetera. 

I thank the Chair. 

PRIVILEGE OF THE FLOOR 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that Matthew Alex- 
ander, a member of the staff of the 
committee, be afforded privileges of 
the floor during pendency of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, today 
the Senate begins action on the Goals 
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2000: Educate America Act. This legis- 
lation, designed to make more rapid 
progress toward meeting the national 
education goals, has strong, bipartisan 
support on the Labor and Human Re- 
sources Committee. 

The reason for this bipartisan sup- 
port is clear. Education reform is not a 
Democratic issue or а Republican 
issue. It is a national issue, and all of 
us recognize that it is time for the Fed- 
eral Government to do more to help 
communities across the country im- 
prove their schools. 

During the recess, I visited the 
Fenway School in Boston, and I met 
students and teachers who brought 
home to me what education reform can 
mean and why better and different 
schools are at the heart of solving so 
many of our problems, not only in edu- 
cation, but in other areas as well, espe- 
cially crime control and welfare re- 
form. 

One of the students whom I met was 
Efrain Gutierrez, an 18-year-old sopho- 
more. He had dropped out of his old 
school, but now he is getting straight 
A’s at this small, highly personalized 
and completely reorganized school. 
When I asked him what he had done 
when he was not in school, he said, “І 
don't think you want to know.” 

We can authorize billions of dollars 
for fighting crime, but few programs 
will be as successful as a school like 
the Fenway that gives students a place 
to belong and to succeed and to en- 
hance their own self-esteem. 

Another student, Charlene Hampton, 
graduated last year and is starting 
nurse training at community college. 
At 19, Charlene has a five-year-old 
child, but the Fenway School has made 
it possible for her to still come to 
classes and get her work done. 
Charlene will succeed and become an 
independent and productive member of 
our city and society. We would need 
less welfare reform if we had more 
school reform. 

There are many stories like these, 
and there are many schools like the 
Fenway. If they were here to talk to 
us, they would echo the statement of 
Fenway teacher Eileen Shakespeare, 
who said, If I could ask you to take а 
single message back to Washington, it 
would be this: ‘Please have a sense of 
urgency about what we are doing here 
with students, and help us.“ 

We need that sense of urgency in the 
Congress. Let us act now, and pass this 
legislation, an important first step in 
providing greater Federal support for 
States and local communities to re- 
form their schools. 

The Goals 2000: Educate America Act 
will enact into law the six national 
education goals. It will establish a bi- 
partisan National Education Goals 
Panel to report on progress toward 
achieving those goals. The goals are 
well-known, but they bear repeating. 

First, all children in America will 
start school ready to learn; 
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Second, the high school graduation 
rate will increase to at least 90 percent; 

Third, U.S. students will leave grades 
4, 8, and 12 having demonstrated com- 
petency over challenging subject mat- 
ter, including English, mathematics, 
science, foreign language, civics and 
government, arts, history, geography, 
economics, and every school in the 
United States will ensure that all stu- 
dents learn to use their minds well so 
students may be prepared for respon- 
sible citizenship, further learning, and 
productive employment in our Nation’s 
economy; 

Fourth, U.S. students will be first in 
the world in mathematics and science 
achievement; 

Fifth, every adult American will be 
literate and possess the skills nec- 
essary to compete in a global economy 
and exercise the rights and responsibil- 
ities of citizenship; and 

Sixth, every school in the United 
States will be free from drugs and vio- 
lence and will offer a disciplined envi- 
ronment conducive to learning. 

Goals 2000 incorporated in this legis- 
lation places the emphasis on our in- 
vestment in education on results; cod- 
ify the national education goals and 
the National Education Goals Panel 
which includes two House Members and 
two Senators, among others. It will en- 
courage the development and use of 
high academic standards for all stu- 
dents, world class standards, such as 
those which are used in other industri- 
alized countries; create an incentive 
grant program for States to support 
comprehensive education reform—and 
will have an opportunity to debate that 
ad nauseam. 

This is a voluntary program and we 
are encouraging States to develop that 
comprehensive education reform. Noth- 
ing is required, no contingency on 
other educational programs if they do 
not care to participate; provide funds 
for use by States for ongoing teacher 
training and professional development; 
promote flexibility by providing au- 
thority for the Secretary to waive cer- 
tain Federal regulations to assist 
States in implementing reform. 

We are permitting the States and 
local communities and education 
structures to be able to get to the 
waiver of certain rules and regulations. 
Some important ones like the issues on 
civil rights and the protections of the 
disabled and special needs children not 
so. But in other areas, we are permit- 
ting them as part of their reform pro- 
gram to get waivers by the Secretary 
so that they can implement their re- 
form and we are permitting greater 
flexibility for the Secretary to permit 
States as an entity to be more expan- 
sive in terms of waiving certain kinds 
of requirements. 

We permit States to use funds grant- 
ed under the act to promote public 
school choice, charter schools, and 
magnet schools. 
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We will elaborate оп those—encour- 
agement for those initiatives as well. 

We create a National Education 
Standard and Improvement Council to 
oversee development of voluntary na- 
tional standards, promote parental and 
community involvement in education 
and promote bottoms-up education re- 
form in every school and community. 

This is a bottoms-up education re- 
form with support from the top down. 
But it is basically and essentially a 
bottoms-up program of school reform. 

Provide planning grants to the 
States to increase the use of tech- 
nology to increase student learning, 
create a mechanism to establish na- 
tional work force skills standards. 
Those are some of the matters which 
we will have a chance during the 
course of this debate to elaborate on. 

It is equally important to emphasize 
what Goals 2000 does not do. While all 
these provisions are important, one of 
the most important is the Congress en- 
courage the development of standards. 
A month or so ago, the Washington 
Post published a good example of what 
the content standards might look like. 

Here are a few of the examples, Mr. 
President. These are guidelines for 
science knowledge recommended by 
the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science. By the end of 
the second grade, all students should 
know circles, squares, triangles, and 
other shapes, which can be found in 
things in nature and in things that peo- 
ple build; water left in an open con- 
tainer disappears, but water in a closed 
container does not disappear; ther- 
mometers, magnifiers, rulers can take 
measurements and are often more use- 
ful than just observing an object. We 
will get into the kinds of elements that 
we will be talking about in terms of 
the goals and in terms of the stand- 
ards. 

But I would hope that the Members 
will include this in the course of the 
debate and see from this report exactly 
what we are attempting to do in terms 
of the early grades—the second grade, 
5th, 8th—and finally 12th grade. 

Besides content standards in course 
subjects the bill also encourages the 
development of new assessments that 
will gauge how well the students have 
mastered the content. In other words, 
performance standards and the assess- 
ment schools are using right now just 
do not do the job. 

There is enormous innovation in 
terms of a number of the school re- 
forms in terms of how they do this 
kind of assessment, in terms of oral 
presentation, in terms of portfolio ex- 
aminations, in terms of other kinds of 
reviews to determine the individual’s 
understanding of the material that is 
being discussed and needs to be com- 
prehended. 

This is a third kind of standard that 
this bill deals with, the standards that 
are the most controversial, that is, op- 
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portunity to learn standards. These 
will describe the things that are obvi- 
ously needed for a student to learn. Ba- 
sically, what we are talking about is 
the departure point. What you want is 
a departure point so that the children 
that ended this whole assistance are 
going to have a relatively equal kind of 
departure point in terms of the schools 
themselves, textbooks and trained 
teachers and other aspects. Then we 
want to have the content standards and 
the assessment standards. That is what 
we are attempting to achieve. 

Those opportunities to learn stand- 
ards will describe things that are obvi- 
ously needed for a student to learn, 
well-trained teachers, up-to-date mate- 
rials, curriculum that makes sense, an 
orderly and safer school. 

Just as important as what the Goals 
2000 does is what it does not do. We do 
not federalize education. We do not es- 
tablish a national curriculum or the 
equivalent of a national school board. 
It requires States adopt national 
standards. We do not require that the 
States adopt national standards or sub- 
mit State standards for Federal Gov- 
ernment approval. We do not create un- 
funded mandates. And we do not make 
the receipt of any other federal funds 
contingent upon the provisions of 
Goals 2000. 

It does not dictate to the State how 
much to spend, how to license teachers, 
or what textbooks to use. It does not 
establish school-based health clinics. It 
does not mandate or encourage value- 
based or outcomes-based education. 
And it is not surprising that this bill 
passed the House of Representatives 
with a strong bipartisan support, 307 to 
118, with 57 Republicans in support. 

Mr. GUNDERSON stated in his endorse- 
ment: Goals 2000 is the kind of founda- 
tion for improvement of education at 
the State and local level that we want. 
And I encourage my colleagues on both 
sides of the aisle to vote for this bill 
when we come to final passage. Now is 
the time for the Senate in a similar bi- 
partisan spirit to also act. 

There has been a great deal of reform 
activity in the States in the decades 
since the well-known report nations at 
risk sounded the alarm about the de- 
cline in American education 10 years 
ago. But there has been no national 
consensus about how the Federal Gov- 
ernment should respond to the national 
crisis. Two past Presidents and five 
Congresses have been unable to come 
together to support legislation that 
would lay out the best approval to deal 
with that crisis. Goals 2000 will end 
that delay and make the Federal Gov- 
ernment a full-fledged partner in the 
important effort to re-create America’s 
schools and prepare students for the 
2186 century. 

Despite the rhetoric to the contrary, 
American education has never been 
short on innovation. There are exam- 
ples of excellence and innovation in 
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schools across the country. We have all 
visited them and been impressed. What 
we have not figured out, however, is 
how to create a better overall system— 
how to look at the one or two good 
schools in a district and make sure all 
the others share the best practices and 
best strategies of the best schools. 

We know the elements of a good 
school—a clear focus on well-defined 
standards for all students; no tracking 
of students into dead-end programs; 
schedules that give students personal 
attention; new ways to measure stu- 
dent performance; opportunities for 
health and other social services; in- 
creased time for core subjects; instruc- 
tion that connects subjects to each 
other, and is adapted to different ways 
of learning; and finally, more invest- 
ment in children before they fail, not 
after. 

President Clinton and Secretary of 
Education Riley have committed them- 
selves to creating a system of schools 
like these. It is the kind of system that 
many have advocated for many years— 
a system that is based on high content 
and performance standards for all stu- 
dents, that invests in students and 
teachers alike, and that coordinates 
Federal, State and local efforts. 

Goals 2000 is a step toward achieving 
all these principles. It will create the 
framework and national education pol- 
icy we need. Better education is at the 
heart of a better future for poor chil- 
dren and the Nation. 

There is no magic solution, but es- 
sential steps, taken together and im- 
plemented simultaneously by Federal, 
State, and local officials, can form the 
basis for a more effective education 
system that meets the needs of all chil- 
dren. 

I cannot stress the word ‘‘local’’ too 
strongly. It is teachers who educate 
children, not school boards or States or 
Congress. The single greatest challenge 
facing American schools is to help 
teachers rethink their classroom prac- 
tices and break out of the habits of our 
“factory model system of education.” 

That challenge cannot be met in 
Washington or in State capitals. It 
must be met teacher by teacher, school 
by school, in each of the 1 million 
classrooms in America. 

As award-winning educator Deborah 
Meier from Central Park East School 
in Harlem has said It is clear that 
since we need a new kind of school to 
do a new kind of job, we need a new 
kind of teacher too.“ Congress cannot 
legislate that teachers change their 
habits of mind and the way they teach 
students. But we can help local dis- 
tricts create conditions that make it 
possible for them to adopt the best and 
the most effective practices. 

Goals 2000 will help to create those 
conditions. By codifying into law the 
national education goals, we will 
strengthen our commitment to reach 
them. Having every child ready to 
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learn, attaining а 90 percent high 
school completion rate, meeting check 
points for having 4th, 8th, and 12th 
graders master challenging material, 
becoming first in the world in math 
and science achievement, making sure 
every adult American has learned to 
read, and having safe and drug-free 
schools are daunting goals. But our 
country has faced other difficult chal- 
lenges, and with leadership and dedica- 
tion and participation from people 
from many different parts of our soci- 
ety, we will succeed. They must be 
achieved if we are to remain competi- 
tive in the global marketplace. 

Mr. President, I see other of my col- 
leagues on the floor at this time that 
are eager to make a statement and 
comments. 

I will at a later time elaborate on a 
few additional kinds of matters, but at 
the outset I first of all commend the 
chairman of our Education Committee, 
my friend and colleague, Senator CLAI- 
BORNE PELL. Senator PELL, as a chair- 
man of the Education Committee, has 
as all of us in this body know dem- 
onstrated time in and time out the 
strong commitment, first of all, in edu- 
cation, starting at the earliest of years 
as well as into higher education which 
bears his mark over a long and distin- 
guished career. 

He has made many contributions to 
the country, but I think perhaps his 
longest-standing contribution will be 
the work that he has done in edu- 
cation. I think all of us on that com- 
mittee are very much aware of the 
strong effort that he always made in 
terms of bipartisanship in assuring 
that education would not be a partisan 
matter. 

I think as we begin this real debate 
today and as we have the strong bipar- 
tisan support in that committee we ac- 
knowledge his continuing leadership in 
the areas of education, and this legisla- 
tion certainly bears so much of his 
input and creativity, and we will look 
forward, after our friend and colleague 
Senator JEFFORDS, hearing from him. 

Mr. PELL. I thank the Senator very 
much. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Vermont is recognized. 

Mr. JEFFORDS. Mr. President, first, 
I appreciate the accolades of the chair- 
man of the full committee for the 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Edu- 
cation, Senator PELL, who worked for 
many years with my predecessor, Sen- 
ator Stafford, and accomplished so 
much to improve the education of this 
country. I am just honored to be able 
to serve with him and look forward to 
serving with him for the years to come. 

Mr. President, as to the impression 
that we are leaving with the opening 
statements, that this may be a love-in, 
and that we have a unanimous agree- 
ment, and that once we have passed 
this bill the Nation’s problems will dis- 
appear, I wish that were to be the case. 
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But I think we will all understand 
when we fully understand the dimen- 
sions of the goals and the dimensions 
of the problems that this is a beginning 
of a prolonged effort in the sense it 
should have been here years ago but 
what will be a prolonged effort to im- 
prove the education of America. It 
does, however, represent a bipartisan 
compromise to improve teaching and 
learning and making our schools really 
ready to go into the work force in the 
21st century. 

My support for this bill sprouts not 
from a naive belief in some theory, but 
from the very real experience in my 
home State of Vermont. We are proud 
of our long history of education re- 
form, and in a large way the State of 
Vermont has provided one of the proto- 
types for this legislation today. As we 
have learned in Vermont and across 
the country, there is no mission more 
important that providing opportunities 
for our future generations. 

Right now, the educational system in 
this country does so much for too few, 
while doing too little for so many. 
Goals 2000 puts us on a path toward re- 
versing this trend—so that we offer 
more opportunities to more students in 
more schools across this Nation. Ver- 
mont has taken a lead in school re- 
form, and we have begun to see the re- 
sults. The time to act is now—this bill 
will help States apply reforms that 
work, that give more students a better 
education and brighter opportunities. 

Briefly, as Senator KENNEDY has 
stated, the bill codifies the six national 
education goals and adds a seventh 
goal acknowledging the importance of 
parental involvement. It incorporates 
the existing national education goals 
panel and creates a body to certify na- 
tional model standards and assess- 
ments. At the heart of the bill is a 
State grant program to improve teach- 
ing and learning through planning 
through comprehensive education re- 
form and restructuring. Finally, it es- 
tablishes a national skill standards 
board to serve as a catalyst to stimu- 
late the development and adoption of a 
voluntary national system of skill 
standards. S. 1150 represents a major 
step forward in the effort to encourage 
wide-scale reform in our Nation's 
schools. 

The provisions of this bill have a long 
history. This is to remember because it 
has been a long time that we have been 
looking at the problem but have done 
little or nothing, in fact probably 
things to make detrimental to im- 
provement. In 1983, the landmark re- 
port, “А Nation at Risk,“ brought to 
the public’s attention what many al- 
ready knew—that we faced a rising tide 
of mediocrity in our schools which 
threatened our very future as a nation 
and as a people. In no uncertain terms, 
this report described the problems that 
were plaguing American schools—low 
expectations for students, a watered- 
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down curriculum, minimal require- 
ments for high school graduation, and 
a shortage of high-quality, experienced 
teachers. The Commission found the 
situation to be so serious that it made 
the following observation: 

If an unfriendly power had attempted to 
impose on America the mediocre educational] 
performance that exists today, we might 
well have viewed it as an act of war. 

As a result of these alarming find- 
ings, “А Nation at Risk” set out four 
recommendations to make our system 
of education second to none in the 
world. First, they recommended, we set 
high standards for all students in basic 
subject areas such as mathematics, his- 
tory, English, and science—not just for 
college-bound students, but for all stu- 
dents—and that we provide the nec- 
essary supports to help students reach 
those standards. Second, we hold stu- 
dents to those high standards by re- 
quiring their mastery as a condition 
for high school graduation, college en- 
trance, and entry into the workplace. 
Third, we increase the amount of time 
our children spend in school by length- 
ening the schoolday and school year, 
and by using the time students are in 
school more productively. Finally, we 
improve the preparation of teachers 
and make teaching a rewarding and re- 
spected profession. 

It has been 10 years since the Com- 
mission made these recommendations 
during the Reagan years. What have we 
done to implement them? 

Well, since the beginning of the 
eighties overall Federal support for 
education, after adjusting for inflation, 
has decreased by 5 percent. Funds for 
elementary and secondary education 
declined 15 percent while postsecond- 
ary education funds declined 24 per- 
cent. As many as 30 States right now 
are in a crisis over the funding of edu- 
cation in their own States and gen- 
erally the States have also decreased 
their spending for education. Is our 
educational system today second to 
none? Of course, the answer is “по.” At 
best, we are no worse off than we were 
10 years ago. At worst, the next genera- 
tion of graduates from America’s high 
schools will not be prepared to meet 
the challenges of the next century. 

We have made some progress, how- 
ever; 6 years later in 1989, then-Presi- 
dent Bush convened the education sum- 
mit, in Charlottesville, VA. That meet- 
ing brought the national leadership to- 
gether with all 50 Governors to address 
education reform. As a result, our Na- 
tion’s top State policymakers along 
with the President produced six na- 
tional goals for our schools that are 
contained in this bill. It is now 4 years 
later and we are getting around to try 
to put those goals into place. 

These goals specified that by the 
year 2000, first, all students would ar- 
rive at school ready to learn; second, 
that the graduation rate would in- 
crease to at least 90 percent; third, 
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that students would master challeng- 
ing content in core subject areas; 
fourth, that our students would be first 
in the world in math and science; fifth, 
that all adults would be literate and 
prepared for life-long learning. 

Let me just remind you that right 
now we have about 30 million Ameri- 
cans who are pretty much totally illit- 
erate, and we have another 45 million 
that are functionally illiterate. That is 
75 million Americans that fall under 
goal 5. 

Goal 6, that our schools would offer 
children a disciplined and drug-free en- 
vironment. 

I do not have to tell anyone that this 
has not been reached since 1989. In fact, 
it is a scare to every parent in America 
now as to what is going to go on in the 
schools the next day. 

Failed attempts last year to enact 
legislation have delayed legislative ac- 
tion on these goals until now—almost 5 
years after they were established and 
10 years after “A Nation at Risk” 
brought our attention to the problem. 
Since that time, nearly 30 million 
young adults have graduated from high 
school, many without the skills they 
will need to be productive workers. An- 
other 40 million children have entered 
kindergarten without the benefit of 
needed school or preschool reform. 

Some of my colleagues have asked 
why we need this bill. Others have 
questioned whether we can afford this 
bill. I cannot help but ask how can we 
afford not to pass this bill and do what 
is necessary to accomplish the goals. 
Mr. President, the situation in our 
schools is so serious that we must 
enact this bill and do much, much 
more. Let me provide some statistics 
to illustrate how we are doing relative 
to our goals. 

Goal 1 states that all children should 
enter school ready to learn. Yet, today 
we are not even close to attaining this 
goal. Nearly one-half of all infants born 
in the United States begin life with one 
or more factors that places him or her 
at risk for future educational failure. 
Only 37 percent of 2-year-olds have 
complete immunizations against major 
childhood diseases. And nearly half of 
all 3- to 5-year-olds, especially those 
most at risk, receive no preschool edu- 
cation. We only provide Head Start for 
some 30 percent of those that are eligi- 
ble. Clearly, many children are coming 
to school today without the prepara- 
tion they need to be successful learn- 
ers. Yet despite this demonstrated 
need, we still have not fully funded 
proven programs like Head Start and 
Even Start. 

The second goal states that we want 
the high school graduation rate to in- 
crease to at least 90 percent by the 
year 2000. Yet today, almost 13 percent 
of all 16- to 24-year-olds are high school 
dropouts, including nearly 35 percent of 
Hispanic youths and 19 percent of Afri- 
can-American youths. This issue is 
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critical for our future economic secu- 
rity. Fewer than half of recent high 
school dropouts had a job in 1991. Of all 
mothers on welfare, one-half of them 
failed to finish high school. Of the 
more than 1.1 million persons incarcer- 
ated in 1990, 82 percent were high 
school dropouts. That gives you an idea 
of what might be very helpful in the 
crime area. The average annual cost of 
supporting a prisoner is $22,500. That 
means our annual cost of incarceration 
is about $22 billion a year. And that 
does not include anything done to try 
to bring them back into our society. 
But it obviously indicates that we can 
save huge amounts of money if we can 
decrease the dropout rates to enable 
those that are right now incarcerated 
to be able to get employment. 

Goals 3 and 4 state that we want our 
students to demonstrate high achieve- 
ment and to be first in the world in 
mathematics and science. Again, we 
have a long way to go to reach those 
goals. The ‘1993 National Assessment 
of Educational Progress” indicates 
more than 75 percent of students at all 
grade levels failed to achieve even the 
basic level of proficiency in these areas 
and over 60 percent failed to meet the 
proficiency level in English. In inter- 
national comparisons—and this is 
where it is so critical to remind our- 
selves that we are entering a very, very 
competitive world market system in 
the future of our Nation. And improv- 
ing our standard of living depends en- 
tirely on our ability to compete in 
those world markets. 

In international comparisons, Amer- 
ican students consistently score below 
most other industrialized nations. In 
the “1992 International Assessment of 
Educational Progress. U.S. 13-year- 
olds scored second to last among 15 na- 
tions in mathematics achievement. 

Make no mistake about it. These dis- 
turbing statistics are not about some- 
one else’s children and they are not 
someone else’s problem. These are our 
children, our future work force, and 
our future leaders. The quality of our 
public schools in America is directly 
related to the standard of living of 
each and every one of our citizens. 

As badly as we need reform, we must 
remember that reform costs money. In 
some cases, schools have funded reform 
efforts by cutting back on facilities 
maintenance, or even some educational 
program activities. Clearly, this de- 
feats the point and is one reason that 
this bill is important. Goals 2000 au- 
thorizes $400 million in fiscal year 1994 
for State and local reform efforts, plan- 
ning basically. 

State and local communities will de- 
velop plans, through broad-based pan- 
els, to encourage the improvement of 
teaching and learning within the State. 
Each State and each plan will be 
unique. Goals 2000 does not prescribe 
how reform should occur but recognizes 
the rightful ownership by local commu- 
nities and State administrators. 
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Numerous States have already em- 
barked on innovative and successful 
programs to restructure education. My 
own State of Vermont is among the 
States that is committed to systemic 
reform with high standards and clear 
goals. 

Educators, businesses, and commu- 
nity members have joined forces in 
Vermont to provide every student an 
opportunity to master high skills. 
Known as the Green Mountain Chal- 
lenge, Vermont’s school reform initia- 
tive is a partnership of teachers, prin- 
cipals, superintendents, school boards, 
employers, parents, and human serv- 
ices professionals. It is reform designed 
to listen to and respect the concerns of 
teachers and parents while simulta- 
neously establishing clear goals and 
benchmarks from the top. 

Let me tell you some of the changes 
that you may see taking place if you 
visit the classrooms of Vermont. In one 
school, you will walk into a classroom 
where groups of elementary school stu- 
dents are actively working together on 
a long-term project to research and 
build a model rain forest in their class- 
room. In another school, you will find 
older students tutoring their younger 
peers in an exercise that improves the 
reading skills of both participants. In 
yet other schools, you will see students 
of all ages and all abilities grouped to- 
gether to form learning communities. 

But communities and States cannot 
do it alone. Federal funding and incen- 
tives are imperative for reform. The 
GAO, in a recent report, points out 
that in the absence of Federal actions, 
maintaining commitment, and finding 
resources for systemwide reform may 
be impossible for many districts. Fed- 
eral funds must not undermine local 
and State control but Federal funds are 
critical to technical assistance, infor- 
mation dissemination, and professional 
development. 

Last Congress President Bush intro- 
duced America 2000, a bill similar to 
this bill. America 2000 passed the Sen- 
ate 92 to 6, but the conference report 
failed by a slim margin. I voted against 
conference report because of some 
problems I found with it, but I ат con- 
fident that this year we can go forward 
with those problems being satisfied. 

While this situation was unfortunate, 
I believe we have a new opportunity to 
place our mark on education reform. 
Let me be very clear to my fellow col- 
leagues who, like me, voted against 
that conference report—we have a dif- 
ferent bill before us today. The bill is 
also different from the House bill and 
different from the bill as originally in- 
troduced by President Clinton and de- 
serves our careful attention and sup- 
port. 

I commend my colleagues, Senators 
KENNEDY, PELL, and KASSEBAUM for 
their commitment to and work on this 
bill. The bill which came out of com- 
mittee reflects a spirit of compromise 
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and makes a number of important 
changes to what was originally intro- 
duced. Let me go over in detail some of 
the important revisions made by the 
committee. 

First of all, changes made by the 
committee free States and school dis- 
tricts to develop school improvement 
plans that best meet the needs of the 
children in their communities and 
their schools. The committee bill re- 
moves the overly prescriptive require- 
ments and mandates which describe in 
detail how States should address the 
specifics of their reform plans. At the 
local level, the committee changes 
allow for significantly more local flexi- 
bility and remove requirements that 
the local improvement plans exactly 
match State plans. Fortunately, the 
committee recognized that in order for 
Goals 2000 to be successful on the local 
level, parents, local educators, and 
community members must be able to 
tailor the plan to the needs of their 
students and must feel ownership over 
the process and have accountability for 
the results. 

Second, the committee bill drives 
more of the funds to the local level— 
and reserves fewer funds for national 
activiites—than the bill as introduced. 
We know that the most important 
changes will occur in schools and class- 
rooms, and that the most successful re- 
form will have grassroots, bottom-up 
support. As a result, the percentage re- 
served for national activities is re- 
duced from 6 to 4 percent. 

Third, S. 1150, as reported, removes 
the mandate that States develop stand- 
ards to gauge students’ opportunity to 
learn. Although it is critically impor- 
tant that States seek to provide every 
student with an opportunity to learn 
challenging content, we felt that it was 
not wise to require that States use par- 
ticular strategies in order to do so. The 
committee substitute requires all 
States to address the issue in some 
fashion in their State plan, but leaves 
the specifics up to each individual 
State. 

I have heard some concern expressed 
that the development of model stand- 
ards at the national level would force a 
national curriculum and Federal stand- 
ards for school spending on to the 
States. This is entirely not true. First 
of all, these model national standards 
are completely voluntary for their 
adoption. The bill specifies that no 
State has to adopt or implement any 
standards in order to receive Federal 
funds under this act or any other Fed- 
eral legislation. The standards are 
being developed simply to provide guid- 
ance for those States if they wish to 
develop standards of their own. Second, 
we added provisions to the bill to clar- 
ify that these model standards must be 
general enough to allow any State to 
use them and must not be so specific as 
to restrict State or local prerogatives 
concerning instructional methods. 
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They also state that nothing in this act 
would override the Department of Edu- 
cation Organization Act which outlines 
the respective State and Federal rela- 
tionships. I hope this is clear. 

The committee bill supports the im- 
portant role of locally determined bod- 
ies, such as school boards and State 
education agencies, in monitoring the 
school reform plans and does not seek 
to replace them with duplicative struc- 
tures. We believe that the creation of a 
State panel is an essential element for 
planning purposes, but this panel 
should not be burdened with the task 
of monitoring the progress of individ- 
ual schools and districts. Not only does 
the Goals 2000 Act take bold steps to- 
ward widescale reform of our Nation’s 
education system, it also starts to 
erect the framework for building the 
necessary bridge between the worlds of 
education and work. Title V of the bill 
establishes a National Skill Standards 
Board designed to coordinate the devel- 
opment of a voluntary national system 
of skill standards, assessment and cer- 
tification. This will be incredibly im- 
portant as we go forward, to assure 
that our mobile work force will have 
the skills necessary to get the jobs 
that are available. 

The intention of this title is to facili- 
tate lifelong learning opportunities and 
promote attainment of high skills for 
all Americans. It focuses on workers at 
all stages of the work and career spec- 
trum, including young adults seeking a 
first job, unemployed or displaced 
workers seeking reemployment, and 
experienced workers seeking better 
jobs. These standards would provide 
workers with portable and recognizable 
credentials to certify mastery of iden- 
tifiable skills required for successful 
performance in the work place in the 
modern world. 

From the outset, let me acknowledge 
that some have questioned the inclu- 
sion of this title in the education re- 
form package. They ask would it not be 
more appropriate to place provisions 
establishing voluntary, national, in- 
dustry-recognized skill standards in 
comprehensive work force preparation 
legislation? Since this provision was 
not part of the original Goals 2000 bill, 
I initially shared these concerns. How- 
ever, I am now convinced that this 
matter is significantly related to our 
educational goals and properly placed 
within this legislation. Education does 
not end after high school. It must be a 
continuum from birth to adulthood. 
Voluntary skill standards will help en- 
courage the high skills necessary for 
American workers to compete and suc- 
ceed in the high technology world of 
the 2156 century. 

This bill addresses the concerns that 
Members on this side of the aisle have 
expressed to me. It further incor- 
porates the recommendations of distin- 
guished education experts such as Com- 
missioner Rick Mills from Vermont 
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who testified before the committee on 
his experience as a leader in the area of 
school reform and restructuring. 

Some opponents may question the 
necessity of spending Federal dollars to 
accomplish State education reform. 
But, as the experience of the 198075 
makes clear, even the most ardent re- 
formers can fall short of their goals if 
the tools at their disposal are not suffi- 
cient to overcome the obstacles in 
their way. And obstacles there are 
many—drugs, violence, single parent- 
hood, alcohol abuse, poor nutrition, 
and physical abuse. Children come to 
school carrying more baggage than just 
books. 

Our schools must be able to identify 
these problems and deal with them. 
Our schools have taken on the role of a 
social agency in this regard, but we 
have not provided the teachers or the 
administrators with any more money 
to assist them in caring for our chil- 
dren. It is time we begin looking at 
what we must do to make those goals 
attainable. 

The state of our education system 
poses a clear and present danger to this 
country—yet, we have failed to take 
the current threat seriously. We have 
not understood that now is the time to 
commit our resources to education, 
health, and social services programs in 
the same way we committed ourselves 
to fight the cold war. We have not been 
willing to admit that the threat from 
within is as great as that which we per- 
ceive from without. 

Enacting Goals 2000 is essential to 
the future of our children and the fu- 
ture of our educational system. Our 
outdated system is no longer adequate 
for our changing society. It is not pro- 
ducing the highly skilled and fully lit- 
erate adult population that our society 
must have. 

I believe Goals 2000 is the beginning 
of a new commitment of the Federal 
Government to improve the edu- 
cational opportunities of our young 
people. 

Mr. President, I urge my colleagues 
to join me and Senator KENNEDY and 
members of the committee who have 
worked very hard and diligently to pro- 
vide a bill which can help us go into 
the next century with the kind of con- 
fidence we will need in order to provide 
our Nation with the standard of living 
it requires. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island is recognized. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I strongly 
support enactment of S. 1150, the Goals 
2000: Educate America Act school re- 
form bill. President Clinton’s proposal 
is important and needed legislation. 
Far too often, American students are 
not sufficiently challenged in the class- 
room. As a result, they frequently 
place lowest in international achieve- 
ment rankings. Goals 2000 seeks to re- 
verse that tide. It establishes clear, 
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high expectations for every student, 
school, and community. It spurs State 
and local education reform efforts. And 
it strengthens the linkage between 
school and workplace. Goals 2000 is 
truly a mandate for change. 

It has become increasingly clear that 
American competitiveness is dependent 
on a world-class work force, and is de- 
pendent on a world-class educational 
system. Excellence without equity is 
recipe for economic defeat, and equity 
without excellence is a hollow promise. 
Goals 2000 serves both as a framework 
and catalyst to improve and reform our 
educational system. In essence, it ac- 
knowledges that excellence and equity 
in education are inextricably linked. 

First, Goals 2000 codifies the Na- 
tional Education Goals developed by 
then-Governor Clinton, President 
Bush, and the Nation’s Governors in 
1989. We have made very few modifica- 
tions to the goals in committee in 
order to maintain their broad biparti- 
san appeal. One change of note, how- 
ever, is the inclusion of civics and gov- 
ernment as an area in which by the 
year 2000, students will be expected to 
demonstrate competency over chal- 
lenging subject matter. I have long 
held that it is absolutely critical for 
students to understand how our Gov- 
ernment works, as well as the rights 
and responsibilities of citizenship in a 
democracy. 

Second, Goals 2000 provides for the 
development of rigorous voluntary con- 
tent standards that identify exactly 
what students should know and be able 
to do in specific subject areas. We have 
also included authority for the Sec- 
retary to support the development of 
model national leadership projects to 
integrate standards from different sub- 
ject areas, such as English and history, 
into a single coherent instructional 
program. Subjects need not and should 
not be taught in isolation of one an- 
other. 

Further, Goals 2000 establishes vol- 
untary opportunity-to-learn standards 
that define the teaching and learning 
conditions necessary for all students to 
have a fair and equitable chance at re- 
ceiving a world-class education. Oppor- 
tunity-to-learn standards will empower 
the public to hold not only schools but 
also policymakers accountable for the 
results they produce. They are essen- 
tial to an education of equity and ex- 
cellence. 

What pleases me most about Presi- 
dent Clinton’s initiatives is that it also 
provides for the development of qual- 
ity, thought-provoking assessments. 
For over 25 years I have called for bet- 
ter assessments tied to national stand- 
ards so that we might measure stu- 
dents actual knowledge of subject mat- 
ter and better target our limited Fed- 
eral resources. Moreover, standards 
and assessments are essential if State 
and local officials are to establish, as 
AFT President Al Shanker recently 
stated: 
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The clear consequences for success and 
failure so that students have the incentive to 
work hard and achieve because they know 
that something important—like a high 
school diploma, college entrance or access to 
a good job—is at stake. 

Third, and perhaps most important, 
Goals 2000 provides a $400 million 
school improvement grant program to 
help spur systemwide State and local 
education reform. Educators, and State 
and local community leaders will re- 
ceive the guidance and support they 
need to develop and implement their 
own education reform plans. Funds will 
go toward improved and ongoing teach- 
er training, parental and community 
involvement, performance-based as- 
sessments tied to challenging curric- 
ula, and real incentives for schools and 
students. 

I am especially pleased that the 
grant program contains a special em- 
phasis on financially distressed areas. 
Education reform requires resources, 
particularly in our most needy areas. 
In Rhode Island, a healthy proportion 
of the more than $1.5 million the State 
may receive under the Goals 2000 pro- 
gram should go to such financially 
strapped areas as Central Falls, Provi- 
dence, Pawtucket, and Newport. Ad- 
mittedly, $1.5 million is an austere 
level of funding for austere times. But 
put into the hands of those closest to 
schoolchildren, not Washington bu- 
reaucrats, even a small amount of 
funding—as little as $10,000—can lead 
to a process that can change an entire 
school. 

Fourth, Goals 2000 provides schools 
with greater flexibility in their use of 
Federal funds. Under program flexibil- 
ity, educators will be able to serve chil- 
dren as a whole, rather than as a col- 
lection of isolated needs. I think it is 
important to note, however, that flexi- 
bility is not our end goal. Our goal is 
increased achievement and opportunity 
for children. And therein lies the ge- 
nius of Goals 2000. The development of 
high standards and quality assessment 
provides for a level of program ac- 
countability to guide future decisions 
regarding more or less flexibility at 
the local level. Without quality assess- 
ments, we would have no way of meas- 
uring if services are delivered to the 
students who need them most. 

Finally, to improve the linkage be- 
tween school and work, Goals 2000 cre- 
ates a skills standards board to iden- 
tify essential work force skills and es- 
tablishes a voluntary national system 
of occupational certification. Workers, 
and those seeking work, will receive 
clear guidance as to the skills that are 
necessary to enter a particular field. 
Skill standards will increase worker 
mobility, enabling workers to take 
their skills to where jobs exist. These 
standards are an important first step 
toward a future skills training initia- 
tive. 

Mr. President, we have delayed the 
enactment of education reform legisla- 
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tion too long. I am afraid that is in 
large part due to the intervention of 
politics. I have long believed that par- 
tisanship should have little to do with 
our work in education. We may have 
differences of approach and emphasis, 
but those differences should not be 
rooted in party label. For the good of 
children, we ought to steer clear of par- 
tisanship when it comes to education 
policy. I am pleased to say that Goals 
2000 is a change from the past. The 
school reform bill before us has been 
developed and improved in a bipartisan 
fashion. We have taken a good bill and 
made it better. It merits our strong 
support and swift enactment. 

In closing, I will comment on the fact 
that when I go around and make 
speeches to young people, at the end of 
the speech period—and I have done this 
many, Many, many times—I ask the 
students if they feel they are properly 
challenged, learning to the limit of 
their abilities. I find that very often, 
usually the children will say no. You 
ask them to put up their hands and 
maybe 95 percent of those who raised 
their hands will say they have not been 
properly challenged. This is in spite of 
the fact that the teachers are directly 
behind me as I ask this question. 

I think this bill is a good bill and a 
step down the road we should take and 
should have taken some time ago. 

I yield the floor. 

Mrs. KASSEBAUM addressed the 
Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Kansas is recognized. 

Mrs. KASSEBAUM. Mr. President, I 
rise today to offer my support for S. 
1150, the Goals 2000: Educate America 
Act. Senate bill 1150 contains many of 
the same basic elements as President 
Bush’s America 2000 initiative and the 
Senate-passed version of S. 2 during 
the last Congress. 

For those of you who may be hearing 
opposition to this bill, let me tell you 
at the outset that this bill does not: 
federalize education, establish a na- 
tional curriculum or school board; re- 
quire that States adopt national stand- 
ards or submit standards for Govern- 
ment approval; tie any other Federal 
education funds to compliance with 
Goals 2000 provisions; dictate to States 
how much they need to spend per pupil, 
how to license their teachers, the prop- 
er teacher-pupil ratio, which textbooks 
to use, et cetera; impose unfunded 
mandates on States; and mandate or 
encourage values-based education or 
the establishment of school-based clin- 
ics. 

This legislation reflects the biparti- 
san consensus of the Senate that fun- 
damental education reform will be ac- 
complished only by strengthening the 
connection between communities and 
their schools and by renewing the abso- 
lutely vital partnership among parents, 
teachers, and students. This legislation 
stresses the need to raise our standards 
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and expectations for student perform- 
ance. Students, I believe, are ready and 
willing to rise to this challenge. The 
bill encourages the strengthening of 
our Nation’s teaching force and pro- 
vides teachers and administrators with 
the training and support they need. 

Our vision for education may be na- 
tional in scope, but responsibility for 
its delivery rests squarely in hands at 
the local level. In fact, my single 
greatest concern with the legislation 
as originally proposed by the adminis- 
tration was that it was too bureau- 
cratic, prescriptive, and top-down in its 
approach. 

Republican Senators have been in- 
strumental in making significant im- 
provements to the bill both before and 
after its introduction. We have worked 
very hard to develop a bill with few of 
the defects of the conference bill, S. 2, 
which we opposed last year. I believe 
that the committee has successfully 
minimized the level of Federal involve- 
ment to that necessary to encourage 
higher standards without stifling local 
innovation and decisionmaking. 

This legislation does not seek to dis- 
place local and State control over 
schools. Rather, it provides support for 
innovative thinking and experimen- 
tation in the way we educate our stu- 
dents. We also worked to ensure that 
the focus of education reform advo- 
cated in this bill remained on edu- 
cational achievement, rather than on 
inputs and resources. I believe that the 
Goals 2000 bill making its way through 
the Senate represents a true mixture of 
bottom-up education reform with local, 
State, and Federal support and part- 
nership. 

At the heart of S. 1150 is a grant pro- 
gram to States, school districts, prin- 
cipals, and teachers to plan and imple- 
ment dramatic and needed reforms of 
their schools and school systems. This 
program represents 95 percent of the 
authorized funds. States, school dis- 
tricts, and schools are encouraged to 
engage in education reform designed to 
raise standards and expectations for all 
students and improve student academic 
achievement. 

The legislation also allows local edu- 
cation agencies to waive Federal regu- 
lations which impede the ability of 
teachers to focus on providing the best 
possible education for their students. 
This proposal puts teachers back in the 
decision making role of determining 
the best ways to teach their students. 

I have heard various criticisms of 
this bill. Most of them have been aimed 
at the House version or earlier Senate 
versions of this legislation. Let me ad- 
dress some of these criticisms. Goals 
2000 does not establish or promote a na- 
tional school board or a national cur- 
riculum. I would not support either of 
those moves. 

While the Goals 2000 State grant pro- 
gram does encourage that participating 
States, school districts, and schools 
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have high expectations for students 
and hold all students to high standards 
of academic achievement, those expec- 
tations and standards would be en- 
tirely locally determined. Other deci- 
sions about whether to include values 
or sex education in the curricula or 
whether to open school-based clinics 
would remain local decisions, as they 
always have been. 

This bill does not impose unfunded 
Federal mandates. In fact, the opposite 
is true. Like the Bush administration, 
S. 1150, provides States, school dis- 
tricts, and schools with an option to 
obtain waivers from Federal statutes 
and regulations that impede education 
reform. In addition, the National Gov- 
ernors Association, which vehemently 
opposes unfunded Federal mandates, 
has indicated its support for the Senate 
bill. 

Another charge is that the bill 
threatens to change the focus from 
school and student outcomes and 
achievement as measures of edu- 
cational progress back to the inputs, 
such as resources, upon which we have 
traditionally relied to monitor our edu- 
cational system. However, the Senate 
committee amendment modifies the 
bill’s language on delivery or oppor- 
tunity-to-learn standards, as these 
input requirements are called, and the 
House bill is very different on this 
point. 

The House bill requires the National 
Education Goals Panel to identify ac- 
tions that should be taken by Federal, 
State, and local governments to 
achieve State opportunity-to-learn 
standards. It would also require the 
Goals Panel to report on the progress 
of States in meeting such standards. 
The Senate will does not insert the fed- 
erally funded Goals Panel into this 
type of monitoring role. 

The House bill is also much more pre- 
scriptive and restrictive with respect 
to opportunity-to-leave standards in 
the State grants. The Senate bill, by 
comparison, only requires that States 
establish strategies for providing all 
students with an opportunity to learn, 
but States decide whether they will 
adopt specific standards to accomplish 
this aim. 

I should also mention briefly title V 
of the bill, which will establish a Na- 
tional Skill Standards Board to assist 
in the development of national, occu- 
pational skill standards. I must confess 
to some skepticism as to the usefulness 
of these standards and the need for 
such a board. Nevertheless, I am pre- 
pared to defer to the judgment of those 
in the business community who sup- 
port this effort. But, I strongly believe 
businesses, both large and small, must 
be adequately represented in the devel- 
opment of standards if this project is 
to work. The Secretary of Labor shares 
this view and has agreed to a com- 
promise approach that I believe will 
provide more balanced representation 
on the Skills Standards Board. 
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Finally, some oppose this bill be- 
cause it does not include Federal 
money for private school choice. As in 
S. 2, which passed by a vote of 92 to 6, 
a State or school district may use their 
Federal grant to implement public 
school choice as part of its plan. The 
bill does not prohibit private school 
choice, only the use of Federal dollars 
for such activity. 

I recognize that private schools have 
made substantial contributions to the 
education of many children, and I be- 
lieve that the existence of a private 
school system provides healthy com- 
petition for public schools. However, as 
a nation we have made a commitment 
to education by providing free public 
schools and requiring that children at- 
tend. To honor this commitment fully, 
all schools must be good ones. 

Frankly, I would have preferred not 
to include Federal funding of any 
school choice in this bill. I support 
school choice if a school district de- 
cides that it is a feasible option and 
will improve education achievement in 
the district’s public schools. However, 
choice, whether private or public, is a 
State and local issue, as are decisions 
about how to fund it. I see no reason 
for a Federal role in this decision. 

Ultimately, the real solutions to im- 
proving our schools will be found out- 
side Washington. However, I believe 
that this legislation can be of assist- 
ance in encouraging States and local- 
ities to seek improvement of local 
schools and to think boldly in terms of 
reform. It is on that basis that I offer 
my support for S. 1150. 

Mr. DODD addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Connecticut is recognized. 

Mr. DODD. Mr. President, before she 
leaves the floor, it is moments such as 
this where I should say amen and sit 
down because, frankly, the Senator 
from Kansas has said virtually every- 
thing I wanted to say about this legis- 
lation, particularly in some of her last 
few points about the flexibility of this 
bill. 

My hope is—and I know this does not 
happen with great frequency, Mr. 
President, but my hope is, because this 
legislation is attracting so much atten- 
tion, Members would take some time— 
it is not a lengthy bill—that they 
might read this one. I know I may be 
asking a lot in some instances but, just 
merely reading this legislation I think 
would allay about 95 percent of the 
concerns that have been raised in other 
forums. 

The Senator from Kansas points out 
what this bill does not include, and I 
would urge people to read her state- 
ment because she is exactly correct. 
There have been a lot of statements 
about what is in this bill. Read the bill 
and read the statement by the Senator 
from Kansas and you will have a good 
beginning as to what is included. 

I think the one central feature that 
is so critically important is the notion 
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of local flexibility, the ability for 
school districts and States to be exper- 
imental, to try things that work in 
their communities and their States. 
That has not always been the way we 
have crafted legislation in the edu- 
cation area, but this particular product 
is such an effort, to really maximize 
those choices. 

I hope it does not need stating, but I 
will repeat it again. If at any point in 
our history the need for having the 
best educated generation this country 
has ever produced it is now. We just 
passed the NAFTA bill which is going 
to open some wonderful opportunities 
economically in this hemisphere. 

When we have 50 percent of our high 
school graduates not going on to col- 
lege at all and you realize how impor- 
tant it is going to be to have an edu- 
cated work force, I do not think it 
needs to be reemphasized that we must 
do everything possible to increase and 
improve the quality of educational op- 
portunity at the elementary and sec- 
ondary level. I want to underscore 
what the Senator from Kansas has said 
about parents. And Senator BOND of 
Missouri deserves great credit for offer- 
ing the parents-as-first-teachers con- 
cept, 

Because it is absolutely true. I have 
a sister who teaches young children in 
Hartford, CT, from the largest inner 
city elementary school in the State. 
She would be the first to tell you were 
she here. She is a very good teacher. 
She works very hard. But even at the 
very young age of 4, 5, 6 years of age 
when she receives these children as her 
charges so much damage has already 
been done. It is almost impossible to 
try to reverse some of the problems 
these children bring to the classroom 
at that young age. 

They are not yet adolescents or teen- 
agers. These are the youngest children. 

So involving parents is so critically 
important if we are going to be suc- 
cessful, getting parents to come to 
those schools, to be involved in the 
total aspect of their child’s lives. This 
bill makes an effort at that. 

President Bush deserves great credit, 
by the way. He authored the conference 
that met in Virginia that initiated this 
particular proposal, and hence under- 
scoring the point again that the Sen- 
ator from Kansas has made about the 
bipartisan nature of this effort. We are 
not going to agree on every aspect. 
Some may have particular problems of 
one feature or another. But this is an 
opportunity for us to really put our 
stamp on the educational] needs of this 
country at a tremendously important 
and critical juncture. 

Again, I urge my colleagues to read 
the bill, read the statement by the Sen- 
ator from Kansas. I commend the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island, Senator PELL, 
who has been a champion for years in 
education, and our colleague from Ver- 
mont, Senator JEFFORDS as well; my 
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colleague from Illinois who is here, 
Senator SIMON, who has spent years 
working these areas. 

I look forward, by the way—and I 
would end on this particular note—to 
working with my colleague from Ver- 
mont. He and I have been raising the 
proposal of having the Federal Govern- 
ment commit more of its resources 
over the next decade to education. It is 
controversial. But nonetheless, I think 
it is a wonderful opportunity for us to 
alleviate some of the property tax bur- 
den that people pay in this country for 
education. Two-thirds of the property 
taxes in Connecticut go for local edu- 
cation. A lot of those dollars go to spe- 
cial education programs and the like. 
If the Federal Government can begin to 
assume some of that financial respon- 
sibility we cannot only do more, but I 
think also alleviate some of the par- 
ticular financial burdens that people 
have. 

That is another issue and a time for 
another debate. I did not want to miss 
the opportunity to let my colleagues 
know that the Senator from Vermont 
and I intend to pursue that particular 
approach through other vehicles along 
the way in our commitment to doing 
what we can to improve the quality of 
our education. 

So, Mr. President, I look forward to 
the debate over the next few days on 
this issue. There will be some major is- 
sues of some controversy. 

Let me underscore as well the point 
on the voucher issue. Again there has 
been a lot of talk about this. But 
frankly, this is not a matter for us tak- 
ing tax dollar revenues and subsidizing 
other school systems which is exactly 
the wrong direction. I have great re- 
spect for the private and parochial 
school systems in this country. Iam a 
product of them. But I also believe my 
parents made a choice at that time. 
They did not think that making a 
choice excluded them or precluded 
them from bearing an obligation to 
support education in this country. Ina 
sense to promote that idea because we 
are angry with what we see going on in 
our schools today is to ask those who 
have the least to pay the greatest bur- 
den in this area. I do not think we 
ought to do that. I do not think we can 
afford to do it no matter how appealing 
it may be. 

So my hope is our colleagues will 
think long and hard before deciding to 
go move in that direction. 

On that note, Mr. President, I ask 
our colleagues to look at the bill, to 
read it, to read the statements again, 
particularly that of the Senator from 
Kansas today, and to ultimately sup- 
port what I think is a very good prod- 
uct. 

Mr. President, I yield to my col- 
league from Illinois. I know he has 
some important comments. 

Mr. SIMON addressed the Chair. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Dor- 
GAN). The Chair recognizes the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. SIMON]. 

Mr. SIMON. Thank you, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

I agree with everything he said. 
There is all sweetness and light. It will 
not be all sweetness and light when we 
get to these amendments. 

But what we are asking is on that 
voluntary basis, and the Senator from 
Kansas used the word voluntary and I 
would underscore it. That is what this 
calls for, a voluntary establishment of 
high academic standards. And then do 
something that I have heard the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island say over and 
over again. In fact, I have stolen this 
process from him. He says, When I 
speak to students, I ask them if they 
are being challenged enough.” And 
overwhelmingly they say they are not 
being challenged enough. I have stolen 
that technique from the Senator from 
Rhode Island without giving him cred- 
it, I regret to say. But absolutely we 
ought to be doing more. 

Parental involvement; Senator DODD 
has talked about this, Senator НАТ- 
FIELD has been excellent on this. The 
PTA has been urging us to do more. 
The local school councils established 
by the city of Chicago did not cost us 
a penny; gotten parents involved, and 
there is no question that has helped 
the Chicago schools. 

Senator WELLSTONE and I will be of- 
fering an amendment to strengthen the 
opportunity-to-learn standards. I hope 
we can get something worked out on 
that. 

And then I would finally urge that we 
recognize—this is one piece of the puz- 
zle. This is a step forward. It is a small 
step forward. We need other steps for- 
ward. I think the direct lending was 
one for higher education. The school to 
work will be one. Then we get to a 
more major issue, and that is the reau- 
thorization of the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act. 

One other item: The Presiding Officer 
who has been great in this whole budg- 
et revenue field—and we are pleased 
that he is here from the State of North 
Dakota. We face the fact that we 
passed unanimously a Senate resolu- 
tion saying let us increase 1 percent a 
year what we are doing out of the 
budget for education. It was easy to 
pass that resolution. Pretty soon, we 
are going to be at the budget. Then we 
are going to find out whether we just 
gave that lip service, or whether we are 
going to do it. 

That is when the crunch comes. I 
hope we will do something. 

Some of my colleagues have heard 
me talk before about when I was in the 
fourth or fifth grade. I do not remem- 
ber when it was. I was taking that ge- 
ography lesson. I learned that we were 
a rich nation because of all of our natu- 
ral resources. And I believed that up 
until, I do not know, 15 years ago when 
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all of а sudden I realized the nations 
that were moving more rapidly eco- 
nomically in terms of increasing their 
national income were nations that had 
virtually no natural resources—Japan, 
Taiwan, Sweden. I realized these na- 
tions are investing in their human re- 
sources. That is what we have to do. 

This bill is one step in that direction. 
I applaud this step. We have to take 
more steps. 

I applaud Senator PELL, Senator JEF- 
FORDS, and Senator KASSEBAUM and ev- 
eryone who has played a roll in this. I 
am pleased to join in support of it. 

I yield the floor, Mr. President. 

Mr. GREGG addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire. 

Mr. GREGG. Mr. President, first, let 
me express my respect, especially for 
the prior speakers and their commit- 
ment to and concern for education and 
improving education in our country. 

That is I believe a universal concern, 
of course. I do not think it is unique to 
either party. And it is something that 
has been outlined by the Senator from 
Illinois who has made some exception- 
ally aggressive efforts in this area 
which I greatly admire, as he has out- 
lined. This is critical to the future ca- 
pacity to have high quality education. 

Really, if you want to look at the re- 
sources of our Nation, the true re- 
sources are the minds of our children. 
This is especially true as we move into 
the information and communication 
century, which will be the 21st century. 

We all recognize this. Of course, this 
bill is a statement by the administra- 
tion and by members of the leadership 
of this committee as to how they think 
it should be addressed and how they 
feel we should improve education 
throughout this country. All the 
speakers to date have been high in 
their praise of this bill. I must demur. 
I think that this piece of legislation 
has some very serious flaws. 

I sought the goals of the bill. The 
goals, of course, were designed by the 
Governors Conference in Charlottes- 
ville which was convened by President 
Bush. I guess I am the only Member of 
this body who was a member of that 
conference because at the time the 
conference was convened I was serving 
as Governor of my State. 

Those goals were excellent. They 
have been outlined by both the chair- 
man of the committee and the Senator 
from Vermont. I will not go over them 
again. But they do define well what we 
as a nation should be pursuing in the 
area of education. 

The problem, however, is that this 
bill is not an enactment of those goals 
only. This bill did not stop at just stat- 
ing that these goals were a good idea. 
It went well beyond that. 

Had in fact the bill been a restate- 
ment or an affirmation of the decision 
of the Governors at Charlottesville and 
acceptance of those goals and had this 
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bill been an attempt by the Federal 
Government to be a partner in pursu- 
ing those goals and assisting the 
States, especially in the area of assess- 
ment in order to determine whether or 
not the goals have been obtained, then 
I would have no problem with this bill. 
But that is not what this bill does. 

This bill, although having an innoc- 
uous term, reaches well beyond just 
the definition of the goals or the at- 
tempt to assist the States. It is a sig- 
nificant power grab by the Federal 
Government for the structure to try to 
obtain control—control is maybe too 
strong a word—but to try to obtain a 
significant and dominant role in the 
manner and methodology of education 
of our children in the elementary-sec- 
ondary school systems. 

You might ask what is wrong with 
that? Well, because that is not the way 
the American education system has 
worked. 

Traditionally, the Federal role in 
education has been defined and tar- 
geted in, laser like, in its areas of re- 
sponsibility. Traditionally, the Federal 
Government has picked certain arenas 
where it felt that the States maybe 
were not doing everything they could 
or where it could help the States and 
address those issues. Special education 
is probably the most well known of 
that, but certainly the chapter 1 and 
the Elementary and Secondary School 
Act assistance is part of it, too. And 
that really has worked fairly well, 
where the Federal Government has 
picked a defined and limited role to ad- 
dress elementary and secondary school 
education and has done so in partner- 
ship with the States and left to the 
States and to the local communities 
the dominant and pervasive role of edu- 
cating our children as they work their 
way through the first 12 grades. 

Why has it worked? It has worked be- 
cause quality education—and this was 
a conclusion which we reached at Char- 
lottesville, and it has not been talked 
about here, and I can understand why, 
listening to the speakers who went be- 
fore me—depends primarily, even more 
so than on money, on local participa- 
tion. High quality school systems in 
this country, whether they are at the 
elementary level or at the secondary 
level, wherever you find them, always 
have one very dominant factor, and 
that is a high degree of local participa- 
tion in designing the way the school is 
run. 

They also have a lot of other factors, 
of course. Some of that involves 
money. A lot of it involves a first-class 
principal with energy, and a good 
teaching staff, of course, is critical. 
But most important is a commitment 
by the community to make sure that 
the education of their children in their 
town is the best that can be provided. 

Local control cannot be obtained 
through Federal regulation. In fact, 
Federal regulation is anathema to 
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local control. In fact, probably in the 
most aggressive experiment the Fed- 
eral Government has taken on in the 
area of education is the area of 94-142, 
which is the special education area. In 
insisting and setting up a Federal 
structure on how children shall be edu- 
cated who have handicaps and disabil- 
ities, the Federal Government’s domi- 
nance in that area has become so ag- 
gressive that it has in many instances 
undermined what might have been ini- 
tiatives on the local level which would 
have created even a better atmosphere 
for that child. 

That grew out of the history of the 
fact that many of these children were 
not receiving the adequate education 
they needed and the Federal Govern- 
ment stepped in. But I tend to think 
the pendulum has swung too far in that 
area. We will have a chance to discuss 
that on later legislation in some con- 
siderable depth. 

In that area specifically, the Federal 
Government has created a regulatory 
morass of huge proportions, and it has 
not even funded the obligation that it 
has put on the local school systems to 
help educate the disabled and handi- 
capped child, which is an outrage in 
and on its face; the fact that we passed 
a bill in this Congress that said that 
the Federal Government was going to 
tell the States and the communities 
how to educate these disabled kids and 
then said we would pay 40 percent of it 
and we end up paying 6 percent of it, 
and thus the school systems had to 
scramble around and relocate resources 
to take care of these children. 

But the fact is that quality education 
cannot be driven from the top. Quality 
education has to involve having the 
parent, the principal, the teacher, and 
the local school board feel that they 
are empowered with the capacity to 
make the decisions which make a dif- 
ference in the way education is deliv- 
ered. That is what it comes down to. 
That is how you develop quality edu- 
cation. And that is what the Governors 
concluded at Charlottesville; that most 
of the high quality systems involve 
large flexibility and a large amount of 
autonomy on the local and State level. 

So we have this bill come forward, 
which in an innocuous term is called 
voluntary, and we have heard that 
phrase mentioned here on innumerable 
occasions—this is voluntary, this is 
voluntary, this is voluntary—to the 
point where you have to refer to a 
Shakesperian phrase which I believe is 
“methinks she doth protest too much.” 
The fact is this is not voluntary. It is 
only voluntary in words, but in prac- 
tice it is substantively a directive. 

Why? Well, there are a number of 
reasons. The language of the bill, to 
begin with. I refer you simply to the 
language of the bill. It does not talk 
about voluntary in the operative lan- 
guage. It talks about voluntary in the 
political language. In the operative 
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language it uses а word like “shall.” 
The States shall present a plan. The 
plan shall comply with the oppor- 
tunity-to-learn standards. I refer the 
Members of this body to the bill itself 
and to section 306 for some of that lan- 
guage and some of the other critical 
sections. 

So the language of the bill is not vol- 
untary. In its operative and most effec- 
tive and in the terms which create 
legal obligation, the language of the 
bill is very definitive. 

Well, then you will hear people say, 
well, States do not have to participate; 
they do not have to put in for this $400 
million, so, therefore, it is obviously 
voluntary. That is a truly ironic argu- 
ment. I mean anybody who has been in 
the Government knows the pressure 
which will be raised within the various 
States to obtain some of this funding 
should it be appropriated. The edu- 
cational communities within the 
States, the parents within the States, 
the States themselves, the State legis- 
latures, if you put $400 million on the 
table, there is going to be a huge, prac- 
tical momentum to obtain those funds. 

And that is the way human nature is, 
and that is the way of the body politic. 

So, as a practical matter, there is 
very little that is voluntary in the 
State’s choice to pursue this. You are 
not going to have the States of Idaho 
or Arkansas or Mississippi not want to 
get a percentage of that $400 million. 
Obviously, they are going to want to 
and they are going to feel that, since it 
is their tax dollars they send here to 
Washington to begin with, they ought 
to be able to get some of them back. 

I think it is a very reasonable ap- 
proach, It is not avarice on their part. 
It happens to be a reasonable desire to 
recover some of the tax dollars they 
send to Washington. 

So when the Federal Government 
puts $400 million on the table and says, 
here we are going to divide it up to the 
States in the context that it is vol- 
untary that the States are going to 
participate in that, it is absurd. The 
States are going to be under pressure 
from their constituents. And once they 
opt into the plan, the language is not 
voluntary. It is shall.“ They shall 
have a plan; they shall comply with 
this standard and that standard. 

Then, of course, I know that the mea 
culpas have been put out there that 
this will not be used in later cases to 
obtain Federal funds. States will not be 
tested on their applications under 
chapter 1 by any standards that are 
stepped up under this bill. And even 
this bill has language in there that 
says something to that effect. 

But let me tell you, that is not the 
way it works. It is not the way it has 
ever worked. Anybody who has ever 
dealt with the Federal Government and 
has tried to participate in a program 
knows that once the Federal Govern- 
ment sets up a standard, which they do 
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under this bill, once those standards 
are put in place, those standards be- 
come the criteria which are either used 
exclusively or at least as a major ele- 
ment of the decision process in obtain- 
ing other funds which are related to 
that matter. 

It would be like saying that, when 
the EPA set their standards on how 
you define clean water, the State ap- 
plying for a clean water grant could ig- 
nore those standards. Of course they 
cannot and they are not going to be 
able to ignore the standards that are 
set out here if they wish to apply for 
other Federal grants. 

Clearly, this bill and the language in 
this bill will create in the area of de- 
signing and defining the methodology 
of teaching, the methodology of edu- 
cation at the elementary and second- 
ary school level, the methodology of 
curriculum, clearly that language will 
be used as a test against which to 
gauge other applications for other 
grant programs. To say otherwise, I 
think, is to ignore the history of the 
way the Federal Government assigns 
grant programs. 

Voluntary? Well, it is not voluntary. 
I think I have pointed out three rea- 
sons why it is not voluntary. But let 
me point out a fourth reason why it is 
not voluntary so we can put an end to 
this use of this word “voluntary” 
around this floor relative to this bill. 

It is not voluntary because once the 
Federal Government, under this na- 
tional NESIC—which is the new sub- 
board of the National Goals board— 
once NESIC has set up the standards 
which they determine to be the best 
way to teach a kid in the first, second, 
third, fourth, fifth, sixth and through 
the twelfth grade, once they have set 
up those standards, no matter how spe- 
cific they are —and I suspect they will 
begin fairly generalized in their terms 
but will evolve into a fair amount of 
specifics fairly quickly—the оррог- 
tunity-to-learn standards, once those 
standards are set up, they become the 
benchmark for the litigation commu- 
nity in this country. 

Any good lawyer pursuing a case on 
behalf of a local group that feels it has 
been affronted or feels that it is not re- 
ceiving proper attention to its con- 
cerns in education, when they bring 
that lawsuit against that local school 
board and they are looking around for 
ways in which to defend their posi- 
tion—let us say that they believe that 
American history should be taught 
under one form and the local school 
system is teaching it in another form, 
and they determine that under the 
NESIC standards their form is the form 
that is appropriate, they are going to 
use those standards in court. They are 
going to cite them. 

You can say, Well, that doesn't 
matter. That is just some set of stand- 
ards that is brought in.” 

Well, sure, it is just some set of 
standards brought in. It just happens 
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to be standards set up by the U.S. Gov- 
ernment as the best way to educate 
children. You do not think a court is 
going to take that rather seriously, es- 
pecially a Federal court where most of 
these cases are brought; or a jury is 
going to be impressed by a group of 
standards set up by a Federal organiza- 
tion on how you should teach, what 
math books you should use, what cur- 
riculum you should use, how big the 
classroom should be, how many books 
should be in the library, what type of 
gym should be designed? 

I can tell you they are going to take 
that seriously when chat case is 
brought, even though it may just be a 
group of Federal standards sitting out 
there set up by a board that has no di- 
rect regulatory authority over the 
local school board. 

Clearly, clearly, it is going to become 
the anvil upon which the hammer of 
activist lawsuits directed at local com- 
munities in order to try to redirect 
what may have been the very appro- 
priate political decision of the local 
community school board—it is going to 
be the anvil upon which that hammer 
is struck. 

So, voluntary, this is not. It is politi- 
cally nice to call it voluntary. I under- 
stand that. Because you would not 
want to say you were mandating some- 
thing on the States, would we? That 
might be truth in packaging. 

There are a lot of problems with this 
piece of legislation. But let me speak 
specifically to a couple that we will be 
offering amendments on. 

First—in listening to the discussions 
of some of my colleagues, I guess it is 
not going to be such a problem; prob- 
ably will be accepted—is that this leg- 
islation has the capacity to lead to an 
unfunded mandate. But I understand 
from both the ranking member and the 
chairman of this committee that it is 
not an unfunded mandate specifically 
stated as such, so I presume no one will 
have an objection. I will offer that and 
will make it clear that nothing in this 
bill will be deemed an unfunded man- 
date. 

There is language in this bill which 
really undercuts the capacity of the 
Governors to be a player in the sense 
that the plan can be delivered to the 
Federal education authority without 
the Governor's approval, even through 
the education department solely. And 
there are some States that are struc- 
tured in a way where the education de- 
partment is independent of the Gov- 
ernor. The Governor does not even ap- 
point the commissioner of education. 
Therefore, we will try to correct that 
problem by making sure that Gov- 
ernors have the final say on any plan 
that is developed under this program. 

There is the issue of litigation, which 
I just talked about. I heard a number of 
people say, including the ranking 
member, that this is not going to be 
used for purposes of litigation. Maybe 
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it was not him, but I know somebody 
said that here. So we will try to ad- 
dress that. 

I heard a number of people say that 
this would not be used for purposes of 
designing curriculum or controlling 
class size. We will offer a series of spe- 
cific amendments so that this bill can- 
not be used for the purpose of teacher 
instruction practices, curriculum defi- 
nition, limitation on class size, na- 
tional building standards for schools, 
or equalizing spending per pupil. 

We will make it absolutely clear 
within this bill that what is being rep- 
resented here—which is, this a vol- 
untary bill and which is not going 
down into the specifics of day-to-day 
operations of school systems—is the 
way it is. And I presume those will not 
be too controversial, because every- 
body already stood up and said the bill 
does not do that to begin with. 

Where I think the controversy, obvi- 
ously, is going to arise is on the issue 
of the opportunity-to-learn standard 
section of the bill. I still do not under- 
stand why it is in here. I have listened 
to the administration. I have listened 
to the Secretary of Education. Their 
goals are obtainable. In fact, if you lis- 
ten to what they say, they do not even 
mention this topic. And they are very 
legitimate and thoughtful goals. 

I have a tremendous amount of re- 
spect for Secretary of Education, Gov- 
ernor Riley. If you listen to him talk, 
he is saying exactly what needs to be 
said. He is saying we should enact the 
goals of the Governor’s Conference, 
which this bill does, and then we 
should design assessment standards to 
make sure that those goals are reached 
and have content standards within 
that. 

He does not talk about opportunity 
to learn. Opportunity-to-learn,“ that 
is a nice euphemism. What it really 
means is Federal methodology for 
teaching. That is really the proper defi- 
nition of it, if you are going to be accu- 
rate. It is the methodology of how peo- 
ple teach and what they are taught and 
the atmosphere in which they are 
taught. 

The chairman of the committee de- 
scribed it as the jumping-off place. 
That is a pretty good term, actually, 
for it. Then he used terms like: Do they 
arrive at school ready to learn? Do 
they have an atmosphere to learn in? 
And what are they going to be taught 
from? I think that is essentially what 
he was saying. 

That is a good way to describe it. It 
is a jumping-off place. It is a jumping- 
off place in which the Federal Govern- 
ment is going to define the place. 
Where is the place? It is the school, 
that is the place. It is the school. It is 
going to define the school under this 
process. Opportunity-to-learn stand- 
ards are a methodology for teaching 
and education in the school. 

The size of the school comes into 
issue. The curriculum specifically 
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comes into issue. I heard somebody 
come up and say curriculum is not af- 
fected here. Curriculum is specifi- 
cally—specifically—identified as one of 
the things that, under the opportunity- 
to-learn standards, people must be con- 
cerned with. 

In fact, let me read the list, because 
I know a lot of folks de not have time 
to read these bills. They are long and 
convoluted, and it takes a long time. 
And since there is so much agreement 
among the leaders of the committee, I 
am sure a lot of people are willing to 
walk away and say it is an easy vote. 
But let me read the list of what is in- 
volved here: 

“жж * opportunity-to-learn standards 
* * * shall address“ - it does not say it 
is a voluntary opportunity to address 
these. It says, shall address.“ 

“the quality and availability of cur- 
ricula, instructional materials, and 
technologies:“ 

That is pretty much the whole ball of 
мах. That is called education at the el- 
ementary and secondary school level. 

* * * opportunity-to-learn standards 
* * * shall address the capability of 
teachers to provide high-quality in- 
struction to meet diverse learning 
needs in each content area:“ 

That, I think, is a phrase which is 
meant to say: Do not try any of this al- 
ternative certification, folks. It is not 
going to make it. 

Those States which have been experi- 
menting with hiring teachers from out- 
side the traditional teaching fields be- 
cause the teachers have an expertise in 
a field they feel the children should 
know about will, I think, run headlong 
into the standard that is proposed 
under that one. That is a real labor 
sleeper. 

“ж жж opportunity-to-learn standards 
* * * shall address the extent to which 
teachers and administrators have 
ready and continuing access to profes- 
sional development, including the best 
knowledge about teaching, learning, 
and school improvement; 

“the extent to which curriculum, in- 
structional practices, and assessments 
are aligned to content standards; and 

other factors—”’ 

This is sort of a catch-all. If we did 
not pick up everything in education 
that we want to be under our control, 

“other factors that the Council 
deems appropriate to ensure that all 
students receive a fair opportunity to 
achieve the knowledge and skills de- 
scribed in the voluntary national con- 
tent standards and the voluntary na- 
tional student performance standards 
certified by the Council.” 

It is a very sweeping and pervasive 
definition of what is the methodology 
of teaching. It is a method, Federal 
methodology, a plan for education. The 
way it works under this law, just so 
people understand it, as I understand 
it—maybe I do not fully understand it, 
but I think I do—is that if you wish to 
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put in for a grant under this bill, you 
are, under this law, required to have 
addressed the issue of opportunity-to- 
learn standards. 

We went through the issue of vol- 
untary questions. That does not mean 
you have to comply with what NESIC 
says is the opportunity-to-learn stand- 
ards. No, you do not. But your school 
improvement plan has to have an op- 
portunity-to-learn section. 

I have to say, if you are applying for 
a grant and your opportunity-to-learn 
standards, which were developed maybe 
at some community-based effort and 
you are pretty proud of them, come up, 
but they are not consistent with the 
opportunity-to-learn standards which 
were developed by NESIC, the national 
school board group, your chances of 
being a successful competitor for that 
grant I have to believe are signifi- 
cantly reduced. So, as a practical mat- 
ter, I think that is another lever that 
is used here to force compliance with 
that standard. 

So there will be a contentious debate. 
Maybe it will not be contentious. 
Maybe it will be brief and to the point. 
In any event, it will be a discussion, 
and there will be an amendment of- 
fered by myself to eliminate the oppor- 
tunity-to-learn standards, which are 
unnecessary to the basic purposes of 
this bill and to the goals of the Sec- 
retary of Education. In fact, if they 
were eliminated, this bill would be a 
very tolerable one. 

Those are some of the issues which 
we shall be raising. I will also be rais- 
ing, if the Senator from Indiana does 
not raise it, and I suspect he will, the 
question of choice, which has already 
been addressed here. As I feel, if you 
are going to give schools any flexibil- 
ity at all, you ought to give them a 
chance to have real choice, not just 
public school choice. Public school 
choice is not choice, of course, in New 
Hampshire and most States, because in 
most States that do not have large 
urban areas, there is only one public 
high school. 

So as Secretary Riley was kind 
enough to state at one of our hearings, 
there really is not any choice in a com- 
munity that only has one high school. 
You limit choice to public schools. 

I think there is probably a large seg- 
ment of this Nation which is subject to 
the one high school situation, if they 
are just looking at public schools. So 
choice should be made available to 
rural communities as well as to urban 
communities, to suburban commu- 
nities as well as to urban communities, 
by expanding it, the opportunity to pri- 
vate school as well as public school, if 
the States wish to do that. It would be 
up to the States, obviously, to make 
that decision. 

These are the reservations which I 
have about this bill and they come to, 
really, this very simple point. You can- 
not correct the problems of education 
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in this country by having the Federal 
Government usurp the authority of the 
parents, the principals, and the teach- 
ers, in their capacity to develop the 
imaginative and creative curriculums 
and ideas on teaching our children. 

This bill leads logically to a system 
where Federal influence in the design 
and methodology of teaching our chil- 
dren in the elementary and secondary 
school system will be expanded in an 
exponential way. We have never done 
this in this Nation. We have always al- 
lowed our local communities to make 
these decisions because we have always 
understood the importance of keeping 
the power of wielding and delivering 
knowledge to our children in the hands 
of the parents rather than in the hands 
of the bureaucratic few here in Wash- 
ington. 

This bill puts us on a very slippery 
slope which, in my opinion, leads inevi- 
tably to a dramatic expansion in the 
role of the Federal Government, in a 
dominant way—not in a partnership 
way—in the education of our children 
in elementary and secondary schools. 

So I will be offering a number of 
amendments to try to correct those 
concerns and I, obviously, will appre- 
ciate the body’s consideration of those 
amendments. 

I yield my time. 

Mrs. KASSEBAUM. Mr. President, I 
wonder if the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire—I know the Senator from Mon- 
tana is going to speak, but I would just 
like to ask a couple of questions. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Kansas is recognized. 

Mr. GREGG. I will be happy to yield 
to the Senator. 

Mrs. KASSEBAUM. Mr. President, 
perhaps the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire was not on the floor when I was 
speaking because I stressed the impor- 
tance of local control. Having been a 
school board member myself in a rural 
area, a rural school district area of the 
State of Kansas, and my own children 
going through that school district, 
nothing is more important in my mind 
than local control; a community being 
able, and parents being able to have a 
direct voice in the type of education 
that their students are receiving. 

So I would beg to differ with the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire. I do not be- 
lieve this is usurping the authority of 
parents, nor should it. It is one thing 
that I feel strongly about. 

I agree with the Senator from New 
Hampshire on some of the things he 
said about the opportunity-to-learn 
language. I do not see it as being a 
threat because I think it is basically 
sort of just fuzzy language. It is not in 
any way requirements that are going 
to lead to control, again, by the Fed- 
eral Government. 

So I do not think this is a significant 
power grab. I know that the Senator 
from New Hampshire worries about it 
being the camel's nose under the tent. 
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That is what we all worry about fre- 
quently with legislation, and we have 
to be very cognizant of that and be 
aware of any consequences, if, indeed, 
it becomes that. 

I know others want to speak, but I 
want to mention two things. When the 
Senator from New Hampshire talked 
about certification and standards that 
would be developed, these are like the 
math instructors developing standards 
for math; that in the fourth grade, a 
student would be required to be able to 
multiply certain types of mathemati- 
cal procedures. I do not even know 
what that would be, but these are re- 
quirements that I think many of the 
teachers hope, whether it is in science 
or geography or math, that students at 
various levels would be able to main- 
tain. 

This is not going to be anything that 
nationally we are going to prescribe to, 
that nationally we are going to try and 
set. We are not going to set the text- 
books. I just worry about that. I know 
there are concerns, and I do not mean 
to get into it, but I do not like to take 
worst case scenarios and create fears 
about what might be done when really 
there is no language in this bill to indi- 
cate that is what would happen. 

Some of the amendments I know that 
the Senator from New Hampshire is 
going to offer to make sure that it does 
not happen will probably be ones that 
will be acceptable to the committee, if 
it provides any level of comfort. 

I just particularly wanted to address, 
as a former school board member my- 
self, my absolute dedication to local 
control. 

Mr. GREGG. If the Senator will yield 
to me for an answer, I hope I did not in 
any way imply that she is not commit- 
ted to local control. As a former school 
board member, I am sure she is, but the 
practical impact of this bill—obvi- 
ously, I disagree with her sense of 
where it goes. I do not think it is a 
worst case example I am talking about. 
This language is very specific. 

I refer the Senator from Kansas back 
to section 211. 

Mrs. KASSEBAUM. Under 
title? 

Mr. GREGG. Two hundred thirteen, 
sub 3, which outlines the power and the 
directive for an opportunity-to-learn 
standard structure. It is very specific. 
It says quality, availability of curricu- 
lum instruction, materials and tech- 
nology. That is not designing math 
courses. That is saying whether or not 
you are going to teach Euclidean geom- 
etry or some other type of geometry. 
One could come to that conclusion. 

If they wanted to get to the point 
that the Senator from Kansas had 
wanted to get to, which is to set a 
standard to make sure all third graders 
know multiplication and all eighth 
graders know algebra I, if they wanted 
to get to that, they could have done it 
without having to go to methodology. 
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They could have done it by assessment. 
But this is a methodology bill, not an 
assessment bill in that section. 

I must disagree with the Senator’s 
evaluation of the impact of the bill. 
Obviously, we are going to disagree on 
that. 

Mrs. KASSEBAUM. Mr. President, 
just to respond, if the Senator will 
allow a bit more exchange here. I agree 
with the Senator from New Hampshire 
on that. It is not language I necessarily 
think is necessary. It is not mandatory 
language, as you know. It is only there 
as a voluntary guideline. 

I share the Senator's concern because 
I think from that it could lead to other 
consequences if, indeed, it ever became 
mandatory. 

Mr. GREGG. If the Senator will yield 
to me further, as a practical matter, it 
is mandatory. I believe it is unques- 
tionably going to end up being lan- 
guage which is not only put in place— 
directives and specific criteria on what 
type and how people should be taught— 
but that it is going to become language 
which is going to become the enforcing 
mechanism throughout our school sys- 
tems in a very short time after its 
adoption. 

Mrs. KASSEBAUM. I yield the floor, 
Mr. President. 

Mr. BURNS addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. BURNS]. 

Mr. BURNS. Mr. President, as we 
have heard this colloquy between my 
friend from New Hampshire and my 
good friend from Kansas, I would like 
to make some of the same points. 
There are some very good things in 
this bill. There are some things that 
give us all a little heartburn. I will say, 
“on a voluntary basis“ is mentioned 75 
times in this bill. That sounds like 
overkill to me, and it also raises my 
curiosity about why it should be men- 
tioned that many times. 

Education in my State is probably 
the No. 1 issue. We have gone through 
a restructuring of our higher edu- 
cation. The money that is collected on 
personal property taxes in Montana is 
a driving force in every local Govern- 
ment. We are trying to do more with 
less. 

My concern, coming out of local gov- 
ernment, is the thing called unfunded 
mandates. Those unfunded mandates 
may be cloaked in many disguises. 
There are quite a few of them in this 
piece of legislation, but as it works its 
way through the debate, I hope that we 
can deal with some of those. 

I do support the seven national edu- 
cation goals because I think we, as a 
nation, should have something to shoot 
for, but it seems like whenever you 
start setting a bureaucracy in place, 
those goals take on a new meaning. 

Let us take for instance, without this 
piece of legislation, our goal is to have 
90 percent or more of the children grad- 
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uate from high school. In Montana, we 
are at 89 percent now without this 
piece of legislation. We can also say 
from our Department of Education on 
the Federal level, we can set some 
goals, but I think we are going to have 
to leave the flexibility to the States to 
decide how we attain or reach those 
goals. 

Students should know their subjects, 
including math and science. Adults 
should be literate. Our schools should 
be safe and parents should participate 
in the schools, and I think most par- 
ents do. I was a cosponsor of Senator 
HATFIELD’s bill on the issue, and I am 
glad that is incorporated in this piece 
of legislation. But the real question 
boils down to: How do we achieve those 
goals? Who actually controls the re- 
form and the kinds of reforms that are 
to be undertaken? That is where I have 
some problems with this bill. 

Under 2000, meeting these goals re- 
quires the establishment of three new 
bureaucracies and creates a new office 
in the Department of Education. When 
are we going to learn around here that 
when you create these bureaucracies, 
we can sometimes deal with the fiscal 
responsibilities, on occasion, but we 
have a terrible time dealing with the 
bureaucracies, because as it is set up, 
they are nonresponsive and unelected 
faces, and they will not respond to the 
likings of our people. 

The National Education Goals Panel, 
the National Education Standards and 
Improvement Council—those bureauc- 
racies alone are going to cost the tax- 
payers $6 million the first year and 
“such sums as necessary” in the next 4 
years. That is before we ever send any 
recommendations to the States or buy 
one textbook or offer any advice on 
how we attain goals. 

The unelected bureaucracies will be 
in charge of approving plans that 
States develop to improve education. I 
have a problem with that, too. That is 
saying that somebody on the banks of 
the Potomac is smarter than my school 
board at home in Montana, and I can- 
not believe that. For the folks here, I 
do not think they really understand 
the conditions under which we have to 
educate our children compared to the 
way they educate theirs. 

In order to qualify for a piece of the 
$393 million in Federal money that is 
being dangled in front of them—and we 
know how tight budgets are every- 
where else, especially in my State— 
States will agree to have their reform 
plan approved by these bureaucracies. 
It does not take a rocket scientist to 
figure that out. 

Under this bill, States are required to 
include the quantity, quality, and 
availability of curriculum and the in- 
structional technologies in line with 
the NESIC, whatever that council 
thinks is necessary. 

Also, that same Council would evalu- 
ate these plans according to other spec- 
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ified factors that it deems appropriate. 
In other words, they have the ability to 
change their standards, to sort of 
change the rules without any congres- 
sional oversight or any input from the 
States, whenever they start making 
their application for moneys. 

That is just one way that the Federal 
Government is going to get more in- 
volved in this business of educating 
your kids. In other words, where are 
the decisions going to be made? Are 
they going to be made in Garfield 
County, MT or Williams County, ND, 
or are those decisions going to be made 
in Washington, DC. 

Let me emphasize that word vol- 
untary.’’ It appears, like I said, 75 
times in this piece of legislation—75 
times. Now, that tells me somebody is 
trying to sell merely by repetition and 
not by meaning. You are looking at an 
old fellow who used to go up and down 
the road selling things. If you sell 
things voluntarily, I probably said vol- 
untary every sales call. So whoever put 
that in there all that many times is 
very wise because they will keep using 
it every day. 

While some might say this is to em- 
phasize the need of voluntary, indeed I 
think it is mentioned many times just 
to lull folks into a false sense of secu- 
rity. 

ANOTHER AREA 

Let us talk about opportunity-to- 
learn standards. Some standards input 
is needed to give all students a chance 
to learn. Nobody can quarrel with that, 
on a generic level that is. Most would 
agree that students need certain in- 
puts: A teacher, dedicated teachers— 
and we have thousands of them—class- 
room, all to learn. But who defines the 
inputs? Who makes that definition? Is 
it made here or is it made at the local 
level? It could be extended to a number 
of areas including school building 
standards, spending per student, and 
class size. 

I want this spending by student to be 
looked at a little bit because I think 
South Dakota—I am not real sure—has 
the highest national SAT scores and 
yet spends less per student than any 
other State in the Union. Montana is 
not too far behind. And so we know 
that money is not the answer. Spend- 
ing per student could become one of 
those standards dictated by the bu- 
reaucracy. So we have to look at those 
inputs. 

I can see lawsuits being filed on this 
bill also. It seems like it is every time 
we turn around. And we all know that 
complying with court rulings is not 
voluntary. I would be the first to admit 
there is always room for improvement. 
I think Montana has a fine education 
system, ranks near the top of the Unit- 
ed States in many categories. There 
are a lot of caring teachers, dedicated 
professional people, principals and par- 
ents who are working to prepare their 
young ones for learning. These efforts 
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are being undertaken as we speak with- 
out Federal control or Federal inter- 
ference. 

As I said before, we need to trust par- 
ents and schools to work out their so- 
lutions without the heavy hand of Gov- 
ernment. 

The bill contains some positive pro- 
visions—I have already mentioned 
some of those—including parental par- 
ticipation as a goal. In addition, the 
bill has technology provisions that are 
a step forward. Schools often lag be- 
hind in bringing up-to-date tech- 
nologies into the classrooms due to 
budget constraints. I would venture to 
say we have done a lot of work in dis- 
tance learning in eastern Montana. We 
have hooked schools together and they 
share resources through teachers who 
can teach in four classrooms at the 
same time. They can see the teacher. 
The teacher can see them. The inter- 
action is through television at dis- 
tances of as much as 100 miles. 

I serve on the Subcommittee on 
Science, Technology and Space of the 
Commerce Committee. We are going to 
continue to look at the technologies 
that are available and should be made 
available to not only education in the 
rural areas but also inner city areas 
where they are having an eroding tax 
base, where they can share resources 
with teachers, not only within their 
own district but also outside the dis- 
trict, and distance is nothing; you can 
have an instructor clear across the 
country. 

One of our most modern schools is 
the Cold Stream School outside of Mis- 
soula, MT. John Goagland, a fourth 
grade teacher, uses multimedia with 
fourth graders who are doing some 
wonderful things, and they did that 
without Government telling them they 
had to do it. We have these kinds of 
professional teachers in our system. 
They exist in every system. And some- 
times goals and rules and regulations 
set here hinder that kind of imagina- 
tion and ingenuity that is going to be 
needed to educate our kids in the fu- 
ture. 

Those technologies will have to be 
used. We will also have to look at using 
these new tools with teachers. Our 
teachers will have to be taught in our 
colleges. Teachers must learn to use 
new tools. New technologies, of course, 
get outdated quickly but nonetheless 
the update is always there. We have set 
up a Montana Telecommunications Ad- 
visory Council to inventory those 
projects, to see how these new tools of 
technology play a part in inventory 
and what we need to do to prepare for 
the future. 

I do not know how many States have 
a boarding school that is a public 
school. Garfield County, MT, is bigger 
than Delaware. It only has one high 
school and so all the kids have to come 
in, but it is a boarding school. They 
come in on Mondays. They go to 
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school. They stay there all week. Fri- 
days, the parents come and get them 
and take them home on the weekend. 

Now, there are schools where you are 
going to have to use new technologies 
in teaching, new tools, because those 
kids, those young Americans deserve 
the same quality of education as any 
other young American in any urban- 
ized district that has great resources 
for their schools. 

So we are doing that. And not only 
does that system have implications in 
education but it also has implications 
in rural health care as we move for- 
ward. So I am pleased that the bill will 
help promote some awareness in those 
areas and the protection for technology 
down the line. 

Finally, the bill does not contain 
strict mandatory opportunity-to-learn 
standards that were included in the 
original bill. As many of my colleagues 
know, the OTL standards in the origi- 
nal bill would require States to develop 
OTL plans as a condition for receiving 
Goal 2000 funding, and the committee 
substitute removed this absolute man- 
date. 

So this discussion will move along 
and, of course, I will have a couple of 
amendments. I hope they would be ac- 
cepted by my colleagues. We are deal- 
ing with an area which may have as 
much impact on the direction of this 
country as any other piece of legisla- 
tion we will consider this year, when 
you start talking about how we are 
going to educate our young people. I 
heard a young person address their 
class the other day, and he said, “Ав 
seniors in this high school, we young 
people are not 100 percent of the popu- 
lation of this country. But we are 100 
percent of the future.” 

That is how important this issue is, 
and we have to do it right the first 
time. 

I thank the Chair and I yield the 
floor. 

Mr. JEFFORDS addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from Ver- 
mont. 

Mr. JEFFORDS. I would like to re- 
spond to a certain extent to my two 
colleagues. Certainly, I can really say 
nothing more than Senator KASSEBAUM 
has already stated on the issue of vol- 
untary. I would point out that most of 
those words were added at the urging 
of members of the committee who are 
deeply concerned that it might become 
mandatory. 

I would also point out to the Senator 
from Montana, I also get concerned 
when I see words mentioned so fre- 
quently, but I will point out that our 
colleague from New Hampshire has six 
amendments that will put in a new 
term which is more satisfactory to the 
Senator; it says it is not mandatory. 
So I want the Senator to know that 
there may be six more terms which are 
essentially voluntary. 
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I hope that does not disturb the Sen- 
ator, because we did appreciate his sup- 
port the last time. We hope to make it 
much better than it was the last time. 
I think we have done that. 

Let me make a couple of comments 
in response to my good friend from 
New Hampshire. I share his concern, as 
the Senator from Kansas pointed out, 
about making sure that our school 
boards are not in any way mandated on 
what kind of standards they will be 
using in the classroom. But I would 
also point out that we have to remem- 
ber why we are here, because of the at- 
risk report which came out during the 
Reagan administration that let us 
know some 10 years ago how we were 
slipping behind with respect to our 
competition. As we move into the fu- 
ture, this Nation has to be in the fore- 
front of educational activities such 
that we understand and know the di- 
mensions of what is required for the 
21st century. If we аге not ready for 
that, then we are going to slip, as we 
have over the last decade to a certain 
extent, behind in our ability to com- 
pete. Thus we have to remember why 
we are here. 

One of the reasons we are here is that 
all present indications are that we 
have slipped behind and are slipping 
further behind in the ability to be able 
to have the forces to meet the competi- 
tion in the next century and even now. 

So, if the Senator is satisfied that we 
are going to meet the competition 
when we are 13th out of 15 for our kids 
in the critical subjects of math and 
science, or if the Senator is happy that 
75 percent of our students are not 
qualified in those subjects, or if the 
Senator is satisfied that they cannot 
even reach the minimum requirement 
of 60 percent in English, and if he 
somehow feels confident that, notwith- 
standing that, we are going to be capa- 
ble to reach the dimensions necessary 
to meet the competition, I have to dif- 
fer with the Senator. 

But I have to remind us that the 
standards of what should be out there, 
what they should be learning, may not 
be available to all the schools in this 
Nation; that the voluntary standards 
are being established to ensure that 
our curriculum in this country will 
place us first in math and science by 
the year 2000. If our schools around this 
country are not aware of what is nec- 
essary in their curricula, then they 
ought to be made aware of what will be 
helpful for them to reach that goal. 
That is the whole purpose here. It is 
not to enforce anyone to do anything. 

Finally, I think there is a basic mis- 
understanding of what the function of 
the Federal Government is here, and 
we have to know what the constitu- 
tional functions of the States are. The 
States have the primary responsibility 
for education. I am dedicated to ensure 
that does not change, and you cannot 
change it basically unless we change 
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the Constitution. So what we are here 
for is to help the States and to make 
sure that they can meet the challenges. 

And 941-42, which the Senator used as 
an example, came about not as a result 
of a Federal mandate. It came about as 
a result of court mandates in the 
States insisting that every child in 
America have an appropriate edu- 
cation. As a result of that, the Con- 
gress provided a program to establish 
the guidelines in order to establish 
what would be considered an appro- 
priate education. 

We guaranteed at that time—at least 
I thought we guaranteed when I voted 
for it—to provide 40 percent of it, rec- 
ognizing that it would force a burden 
upon the States in order to do that. 
However, the court cases or the law- 
yers that are bringing cases are bring- 
ing it under State law as to what is an 
appropriate education, not under Fed- 
eral law. 

Furthermore, as to the other exam- 
ple, where you thought if they estab- 
lish standards, they will use it. Well, 
the lawyers will use any standard they 
can find. If you make a leap, not a very 
big leap, to the fact that lawyers are 
beginning to understand that a school 
system does not provide the kind of 
education which is necessary for their 
child, their student, to be able to sur- 
vive in the modern world, we may have 
cases coming up in the State courts 
which will say that the school stand- 
ards are not appropriate. I cannot 
guarantee that. But that will be a 
State issue, not a Federal issue. The 
lawyers may well do that. We may get 
decisions that say, unless the States 
improve their educational system, use 
the kind of tools that are available to 
them, establish the kind of curricula 
they should have in order for their stu- 
dents to be able to meet the demands 
of our society in the present or the fu- 
ture, you make a case. 

But, again, all we are trying to do 
here is to provide the tools that will be 
necessary to the local governments and 
to the States in order to be able to as- 
sure that we meet the goals that the 
Senator agreed to in Charlottesville, 
and the States will be in a position to 
better do that through guidance and 
having people take a look at their 
plans and be able to give them com- 
ments on it. 

So I hope that the Senator will un- 
derstand that there is absolutely no in- 
tent in this bill to do anything other 
than to help the States for what is a 
State mandate; that is, to provide ар- 
propriate education to their students. 

So I hope that anything which indi- 
cates that this is a leap to require 
mandates—if the Senator looks 
through the language, the things the 
Senator is referring to, it only refers to 
that in order to get the money, you 
have to provide a plan. But it does not 
say what the plan has to have. It says 
you are supposed to meet certain cri- 
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teria, which anyone would suggest is 
essential for anyone to have a plan. 
There is no attempt in any way— 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
was very instrumental in the commit- 
tee ensuring that these voluntary 
words got added. He wants to add six or 
so more. We can deal with that. I do 
not want anyone to leave here with any 
feeling on either side of the aisle that 
we in any way intend to usurp the nor- 
mal processes of the local schools and 
States of having primary responsibility 
to provide education in this Nation. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. GREGG addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire. 

Mr. GREGG. Mr. President, let me 
respond to my colleague and friend 
from across the Connecticut River on a 
few points and then offer an amend- 
ment. 

Nobody is satisfied with what is hap- 
pening in education. That is unques- 
tionably the case. We are all very con- 
cerned that as a Nation our children 
are not able to compete in the inter- 
national economy or the global mar- 
ketplace. We do not even know whether 
we can compete with our neighboring 
States in many cases. But the way you 
would address that is not to penalize 
the system. The way you address that 
is by giving more autonomy to your 
local schools, teachers, and parents to 
develop and educate the children in a 
manner which will reach the goals we 
have outlined. You give them the as- 
sessment standards necessary to ac- 
complish that and to test themselves. 
You do not tell them how to do the 
methodology of teaching. You tell 
them the outcome of what it should be. 
I would suggest what the efforts should 
be to allow them to make their own as- 
sessment whether their children are 
being educated well and competitively. 

But this bill does not do that. This 
bill does just the opposite. If I were to 
characterize the response of the Sen- 
ator, it is almost that we work for the 
Federal Government, and we are here 
to help you. 

We have heard that before. I think 
there is reason to be cynical about that 
because of the traditional events. 

The Senator said that lawyers have a 
right to sue, and then he said these 
were tools for the local government. 

It is not tools for the local govern- 
ment you are creating here. It is tools 
for lawyers to sue to take away auton- 
omy from local governments and local 
school boards, in most cases elected or 
at least appointed by elected officials, 
and reflected by the parents’ concerns, 
usually, and reflected by parents and 
teachers. It takes away the autonomy 
of that school board and gives it to a 
court and allows lawyers to use the 
standard set here in Washington 
—which may have absolutely good in- 
tentions but which may be inconsistent 
with the decision made in Vermont on 
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what should be taught—allowing law- 
yers to take that standard set here in 
Washington into the courtroom in the 
Federal court Montpelier, and insist 
that the school board in Rutland 
change their curriculum, redesign their 
buildings, not certify a teacher who 
they have certified to teach there be- 
cause it did not meet this new Federal 
standard which has been created by 
this national school board called 
NESIC. 

It is not voluntary. I outlined before 
the four reasons why it is not vol- 
untary. I do not want to go over them 
ad nauseum. I think it worth remind- 
ing everyone the language in here is 
not voluntary. It is political language 
of the bill. There is $400 million on the 
table and competition for that. It is 
not a voluntary event. It is something 
every State wants to participate in, 
and feels it has to participate in. 

Down the road we are going to see 
the standard set by this NESIC na- 
tional school board used as standards 
for evaluating applications and grants 
for other Federal programs that in- 
volve education, and we have a lawsuit 
waiting in the wings for enforcement. 

So I do not believe it is voluntary. 
Yes, I want to put language in the bill 
which says specific areas will not be 
mandated. The reason I have chosen to 
do that is not because I think more 
language is necessary that is nonfunc- 
tional, such as voluntary is in this bill, 
but because I think we need some func- 
tional language in this bill which un- 
equivocally makes it clear that, first, 
this is not going to create unfunded 
mandates and, second, there are cer- 
tain areas where there clearly is no au- 
thority given for the purposes of de- 
signing national methodology. And 
that is what the amendments go to 
which the Senator referred to. 

So let me begin, if it is appropriate 
at this time, by offering an amend- 
ment. 

Mr. JEFFORDS. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. JEFFORDS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JEFFORDS. Mr. President, I 
yield to the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from New 
Hampshire. 

Mr. GREGG. Mr. President, I with- 
draw my amendment pending the ac- 
tion of the Senator from Vermont. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator has that right. 

Mr. JEFFORDS. Mr. President, I at 
this time withdraw my objection to the 
adoption of the Kennedy substitute and 


I ask unanimous consent that it be 
adopted and considered as original 
text. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

So the amendment (No. 1356) was 
agreed to. 

Mr. DURENBERGER. Mr. President, 
as we begin this debate, I want to ex- 
press my appreciation to Senators KEN- 
NEDY, KASSEBAUM, PELL, and JEFFORDS 
for their leadership in bringing the ad- 
ministration's Goals 2000 to this point 
in the legislative process. 

As we begin this debate, I believe it’s 
important that we—and the American 
people—have a clear understanding of 
what this legislation is—and what it is 
not. 

Goals 2000 is not a new Federal edu- 
cation program. 

And, despite our best efforts through 
amendments on the floor, Goals 2000 
must not become a vehicle for each of 
us to promote our own particular solu- 
tion to the serious problems now facing 
public education in this country. 

I think of Goals 2000 as a basic set of 
principles for reforming public edu- 
cation—something akin to the six prin- 
ciples the President used to help shape 
the health care reform proposal that he 
and the First Lady have now put before 
us. 
In that sense, it’s appropriate that 
we take up this proposal before we con- 
sider reauthorizing the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act. ESEA is a 
much better place to answer the “һом” 
questions—at least as they apply to 
Federal education programs and poli- 
cies. Goals 2000 should be limited to de- 
fining the “what.” 

As we begin this debate, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I also want to thank the authors 
of this bill for their willingness to in- 
corporate a number of changes and im- 
provements that I and others have sug- 
gested. 

This is a different and better bill be- 
cause of those changes. 

For example, I want to call attention 
to the authority this legislation now 
gives both States and local school dis- 
tricts to use a portion of their Federal 
grants to help start innovative new 
public schools, including charter 
schools. 

The chairman knows of my strong 
personal interest in these provisions. I 
especially appreciate his support for 
charter schools, which are now a part 
of the education reform strategies of 
nine States—including both Massachu- 
setts and my own State of Minnesota. 

Mr. President, I also strongly support 
the changes that have been made in the 
mandate waiver section of this bill. 
These changes will help test new ways 
of holding schools accountable for what 
students actually learn. 

My distinguished colleague from Or- 
egon and I have an amendment to offer 
that builds on these provisions, by 
demonstrating ways that States can 
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play a more direct role іп reducing the 
burdens of both Federal and State 
mandates. 

Through those demonstrations, we 
hope to test ways of replacing uniform 
and burdensome rules with new forms 
of accountability that are based on re- 
sults and that can be individually tai- 
lored to each school and to each stu- 
dent. 

Finally, Mr. President, I appreciate 
the changes that have been made to ad- 
dress concerns that I and others have 
raised throughout this debate about 
the role in education of reform of so- 
called opportunity to learn standards. 

This legislation now makes it clear 
that States will not be required to 
adopt such standards or include them 
in their education improvement plans. 

It’s also now clear that adopting or 
meeting opportunity to learn standards 
will not be required of States, districts 
or schools as a condition of participat- 
ing in Federal education programs or 
as a condition of receiving Federal edu- 
cation funds. 

The chairman is aware of my strong 
objections to uniform and mandatory 
opportunity to learn standards. But, 
I’m now satisfied that the changes that 
have been made do adequately address 
my most serious concerns. 

At the same time, Mr. President, I 
will not hesitate to vigorously oppose 
any efforts—on the floor or in con- 
ference—to change this legislation to 
use opportunity to learn standards to 
prescribe how school reform must be 
done. 

Mr. President, like most Members of 
this body, I have received numerous 
calls and letters in recent weeks from 
constituents who are angry and who 
are deeply concerned about this bill. 

They have been told that this bill 
creates a new national school board 
that will run local schools. 

They have been told that this bill 
prohibits home schooling or that it im- 
poses new, prescriptive regulations on 
nonpublic education. 

They have been told this bill will 
allow social workers to arbitrarily re- 
move children from the care of their 
parents. 

There are many important issues 
raised by this legislation, Mr. Presi- 
dent. And there may be some very le- 
gitimate reasons to oppose it. 

But, I want to assure my constitu- 
ents who are calling me based on these 
kinds of fears—that I would never vote 
to approve this bill if those fears had 
any real basis in fact. 

Mr. President, the objectives of this 
legislation can be stated very simply: 
We must produce а 2156 century work 
force that can compete, a work force 
that can assure long-term economic se- 
curity for every single American. 

Unfortunately, Mr. President, we 
can’t get to that goal with a 19th cen- 
tury system of elementary and second- 
ary education. 
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I want to emphasize the word sys- 
бегп” because that’s what we have to 
reform. We need to stop blaming the 
teachers and the students and the par- 
ents. 

Today, Mr. President, that system is 
in a serious state of distress. 

But, as we try to address that re- 
ality, we’re not being honest if we be- 
lieve this legislation—even if fully 
funded and implemented—will result in 
the kind of significant improvements 
that a 2186 century America, will need. 

I say that because this legislation de- 
pends mainly on plans and on incre- 
mental changes in existing schools. 

Real change in behavior, Mr. Presi- 
dent, doesn’t come from plans, or by 
relying just on existing schools. 

I do agree with the chairman that 
setting high standards that focus on re- 
sults can help offer concrete goals for 
change. 

But, real improvements in what stu- 
dents learn will only come when 
there's a reason to change. And, just 
like health care and a lot of other pub- 
lic services, real change will only come 
when market forces are present that 
encourage and reward success. 

To get that kind of change, education 
must be viewed from a consumer stand- 
point. 

That means, Mr. President, that par- 
ents and students must have the right 
to choose which schools their children 
attend; that teachers and parents and 
communities must have the right to 
start and run innovative, new schools; 
that schools must be as diverse as the 
needs of today’s increasingly diverse 
students; and, that new forms of ac- 
countability must be tested that offer 
schools and teachers incentives and re- 
wards for improved results. 

All over America, Mr. President, 
States are taking steps to both rede- 
sign and redefine public education to 
implement these and other fundamen- 
tal reforms. 

My own State of Minnesota has been 
among the leaders by lessening the 
burdens of input-oriented rules and 
regulations; by redirecting account- 
ability toward improved results; by 
making it possible for parents and stu- 
dents to choose which public schools 
they attend; and, by increasing the 
number and diversity of public school 
choices that are available. 

One of the architects of Minnesota’s 
version of education reform is John 
Brandl, a professor at the Humphrey 
Institute of Public Affairs at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, and a former 
member of the Minnesota State Sen- 
ate. 

In a recent article on the Clinton- 
Gore plan for reinventing government, 
Professor Brandl offered the following 
advice on how best to achieve real 
change. 

“То restructure government,’’ Pro- 
fessor Brandl argues, “ів to arrange it 
so that people acting in their own in- 
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terest will also tend to accomplish a 
greater good. Governments that aren’t 
designed this way will not be efficient, 
much less innovative.” 

Competition is one way of arranging 
government,” Brandl continues, ‘‘so 
that people watching out for them- 
selves will also meet public purposes. 
In the long run, a government program 
not characterized by either competi- 
tion or a sense of community will prob- 
ably fail.“ 

I personally hope that John Brandl's 
advice will be followed, Mr. President, 
as this bill goes forward in the legisla- 
tive process, and as we consider other 
Federal education proposals in the 
weeks and months that lie ahead. 

Mr. President, I would like to sup- 
port this legislation because of the im- 
provements I’ve discussed and because 
I believe it helps establish a framework 
for the kind of real reform that can— 
and must now take place. 

At the same time, Mr. President, I’ve 
noted those issues and amendments 
that might cause me to oppose this leg- 
islation, either now, or when it comes 
back from conference. 

Finally, Mr. President, I believe we 
must realize the limitations of this leg- 
islation, and, we must accept the re- 
ality that achieving the goals it would 
make law will require the leadership of 
States and the dedicated efforts of 
teachers, parents, and students in 
every community in America. 

Thank you, Mr. President, I yield the 
floor. 

Ms. MOSELEY-BRAUN. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I rise today as an original cospon- 
sor of the Goals 2000: Educate America 
Act, legislation designed to address the 
educational needs of our children by 
providing a coherent, national frame- 
work for education reform. 

I support this legislation because it 
is in the interest of our Nation to 
maintain quality public education for 
everyone. 

Education is not just a private bene- 
fit but a public good. 

It is the cornerstone of a healthy de- 
mocracy. 

It is the means by which we prepare 
our children to succeed—to make а liv- 
ing, to participate in the community, 
to enjoy the arts, and to understand 
the technology that has reshaped our 
workplace. 

Mr. President, the National Edu- 
cation Goals Panel recently reported 
that: 

Most children from poor families never at- 
tend preschool; 

Eighty percent of eighth graders do not 
have access to computers; 

Fifty percent of 10th graders feel unsafe at 
school; and 

Twelve percent of all students nationwide 
fail to complete high school. 

In fact, the National Education Goals 
Panel concluded that at no point in a 
learner’s life—before formal schooling, 
during the school years, or as adults— 
are we doing as well as we should be or 
as well as we сап.” 
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The Goals 2000: Educate America Act 
addresses these problems by creating a 
comprehensive framework for edu- 
cation reform founded on the 6 na- 
tional education goals adopted by our 
Nation’s Governors in 1989. 

These goals state that by the year 


All children will begin school ready 
to learn; 

Ninety percent of high school stu- 
dents will graduate; 

All students will leave grades 4, 8, 
and 12 having demonstrated com- 
petence in English, math, science, for- 
eign languages, civics and government, 
arts, history, geography, and econom- 
ics; 

American students will rank first 
internationally in math and science; 

All American adults will be literate; 
and 

All American schools will be free of 
drugs and violence. 

This framework for education reform 
is also based on a seventh goal which 
builds on the role of parents as their 
children’s first and most important 
teachers. 

Mr. President, these 7 national edu- 
cation goals are similar to the edu- 
cation goals already developed by sev- 
eral States across the country. 

The Illinois State Board of Edu- 
cation, for example, has developed 
eight State education goals that are 
also designed to promote school readi- 
ness, adult literacy, and academic 
achievement. 

Mr. President, Goals 2000 encourages 
States to meet the national education 
goals by authorizing $400 million to 
help them develop their own inter- 
nationally competitive content and 
performance standards which define 
what students should know and be able 
to do in order to compete in the emerg- 
ing global market. 

Goals 2000 also encourages States to 
meet the national education goals by 
authorizing the National Education 
Standards and Improvement Council 
and the National Education Goals 
Panel to certify and approve voluntary 
national content and performance 
standards in important subject areas. 

Although this legislation also au- 
thorizes these bodies to certify content 
and performance standards submitted 
voluntarily by States, it does not re- 
quire American students to meet any 
national standards because our public 
education system distinguishes itself 
from other public education systems in 
the world by its pluralism, diversity, 
and local control. 

Mr. President, Goals 2000 encourages 
States to measure their progress in 
meeting the national education goals 
by authorizing the National Education 
Standards and Improvement Council to 
certify assessments, submitted volun- 
tarily by States, which measure the 
achievement of all students. 

Many administrators currently ex- 
clude students with disabilities and 
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students with limited-English рго- 
ficiency from their assessments in 
order to raise their school’s overall 
achievement levels. 

This legislation will also help States 
develop comprehensive systems of as- 
sessments like the Illinois Goal Assess- 
ment Program which currently meas- 
ures the achievement of public school 
students in reading, writing, mathe- 
matics, science, and social studies. 

These systems of assessments will 
help States: 

Evaluate the extent to which stu- 
dents are meeting State and national 
education goals; 

Chart the progress of individual 
schools, local school districts, and the 
State over time; and 

Generate information that can be 
used for accountability, policy-making, 
and school improvement. 

Mr. President, Goals 2000 recognizes 
the important relationship between 
education and employment by estab- 
lishing a National Skill Standards 
Board to endorse voluntary national 
skill standards, assessments, and cer- 
tifications for broad clusters of occupa- 
tions. 

In fact, this legislation encourages 
all Americans—including representa- 
tives from business, trade associations, 
employee organizations, and edu- 
cational institutions—to work together 
to define the knowledge and skills 
needed to create secure economic fu- 
tures for American employees and em- 
ployers alike. 

Nonetheless, Goals 2000 recognizes 
that there are possible dangers in as- 
sessing the achievement of students— 
especially economically and socially 
disadvantaged students. 

As Stephen Jay Gould highlights in 
his book “Тһе Mismeasure of Man,“ in- 
telligence and achievement tests have 
been misused throughout history to 
“rank people in a single series of wor- 
thiness, to find that oppressed people 
and disadvantaged groups—races, class- 
es, or sexes—are invariably inferior and 
deserve their status.”’ 

Goals 2000 limits these dangers in 
two important ways. 

First, it increases the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s share of public education, 
which dropped from 9.8 percent in 1980 
to just over 6 percent in 1992, while 
targeting 65 percent of State grants 
and 50 percent of local grants to 
schools with large numbers of economi- 
cally and socially disadvantaged stu- 
dents. 

Goals 2000 also limits the possible 
negative effects of assessments by au- 
thorizing the National Education 
Standards and Improvement Council to 


certify voluntary national оррог- 
tunity-to-learn standards. 
These standards will define the 


teaching and learning conditions stu- 
dents need in order to have a fair op- 
portunity to achieve the knowledge 
and skills described in the voluntary 
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national content and performance 
standards. 

More specifically, this legislation re- 
quires the National Education Stand- 
ards and Improvement Council to cer- 
tify voluntary national opportunity-to- 
learn standards which address: 

The quality and availability of cur- 
ricula, instructional materials, and 
technologies; 

The capability of teachers to provide 
high-quality instruction to meet di- 
verse learning needs in each content 
area; 

The extent to which teachers and ad- 
ministrators have ready and continu- 
ing access to professional development; 
and 

The extent to which curriculum, in- 
structional practices, and assessments 
are aligned to content standards. 

Mr. President, while I firmly believe 
that these educational inputs must be 
addressed when certifying voluntary 
national opportunity-to-learn stand- 
ards, I am convinced that emerging 
education reforms are doomed unless 
we house them in adequate school fa- 
cilities. 

I will be introducing an amendment 
which would require the National Edu- 
cation Standards and Improvement 
Council to certify national voluntary 
opportunity-to-learn standards that 
address the extent to which school fa- 
cilities provide a safe and secure envi- 
ronment for learning and instruction 
and have the requisite libraries, labora- 
tories, and other resources necessary 
to provide an opportunity-to-learn’’. 

I will also be introducing separate 
legislation in the very near future 
which will help local school districts 
meet State performance standards and 
the National Education Goals through 
the repair, renovation, alteration, and 
construction of public elementary and 
secondary schools. 

Mr. President, I would like to con- 
clude my remarks by urging my col- 
leagues to support the Goals 2000: Edu- 
cate America Act and by reminding 
them that passing this legislation is 
only the first step in reforming our Na- 
tion’s system of public education. 

After we develop standards and as- 
sessments to measure the educational 
needs of our children, we have a re- 
sponsibility as public servants to see to 
it that they are met. 

I firmly agree with statements made 
by Shirley Malcolm in a recent Office 
of Technology Assessment report that: 
“Tf we are prepared to do more, once we 
know more, perhaps the dangers of in- 
equity possible in new assessments are 
worth the risk. But absent the resolve 
to intervene, one could argue that as- 
sessment becomes little more than 
voyeurism”. 

Mr. President, I ask for unanimous 
consent to have the full text of my re- 
marks included at this point in the 
RECORD. 
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AMENDMENT NO. 1358 
(Purpose: To establish a limitation on 
unfunded Federal mandates) 

Mr. GREGG. Mr. President, I send an 
amendment to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report the amendment. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
GREGG] proposes an amendment numbered 
1358. 


Mr. GREGG. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

At the end of title IV, insert the following: 
SEC. . ADDITIONAL FEDERAL REQUIREMENTS. 

(a) PURPOSE.—The purpose of this section 
is to ensure that the funds provided under 
this Act cannot be utilized by the Federal 
Government to contribute to an unfunded 
Federal mandate. 

(b) REQUIREMENTS.—Subject to subsection 
(c) and notwithstanding any other provision 
of Federal law, no provision of Federal law 
shall require a State, in order to receive 
funds under this Act, to comply with any 
Federal requirement, other than a require- 
ment of this Act as in effect on the effective 
date of this Act. 

(c) RULE OF CONSTRUCTION.—Any provision 
of Federal statutory or regulatory law, in ef- 
fect on or after the effective date of this Act, 
shall be subject to subsection (b) unless such 
law explicitly excludes the application of 
subsection (b) by reference to this section. 

Mr. JEFFORDS. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. CRAIG. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. KENNEDY addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire for his cooperation in addressing 
some of the concerns that he has. 

He has submitted a series of amend- 
ments. I believe there are about 12 in 
all. I think we are making very good 
headway toward accepting some and 
working with him on some of the lan- 
guage to see if they cannot be accom- 
modated. We will describe in greater 
detail the reasons for the acceptance of 
those particular measures and we will 
attempt to work with him on language 
clarifications on the others. 

But I think we are making good 
progress and responding to some of the 
questions he has which we believe basi- 
cally implicitly is in the legislation, 
but we would accommodate him in a 
number of those areas explicitly as to 
what the understanding would be. 

So we are in the process of working 
those through. It is our intention to 
consider those as the first amendments 
that we would adopt. 
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But what I would like to indicate to 
our other colleagues is that we are pre- 
pared to deal with other amendments 
that have been submitted to the Senate 
and which we have reviewed and are 
prepared to debate and, to the extent 
possible, if they are consistent with the 
thrust of the legislation, would be ac- 
cepted. If not, we would be glad to de- 
bate them and have the Senate make a 
judgment on those. 

So I hope, for those Senators who do 
have some amendments, that we will 
be able to address those at the earliest 
possible time. 

I note that the hour now is 2:30. I 
know later on this afternoon, there 
will be those who will wonder whether 
we are going to finish action on this 
legislation. Now is the time that we 
can dispose of these measures. 

We are quite prepared to debate 
them. There are a number of those that 
have been at least proposed, and we are 
quite prepared to move ahead on those 
amendments. 

So we will have a quorum now, 
awaiting other amendments. But we 
want to urge our colleagues to come to 
the floor and to offer those amend- 
ments, because we are prepared to ac- 
cept them. The majority leader has in- 
dicated that we plan to stay in this 
evening. If we are able to make good 
progress, like we have been making 
earlier, I think we have a good oppor- 
tunity to move this legislation right 
along for acceptance in the not-too-dis- 
tant future. 

So we will have a short quorum call. 
We have some noncontroversial, bipar- 
tisan amendments. As I understand, 
there are some school choice amend- 
ments; there are a number of amend- 
ments on what we call social issues; 
there are a number on Federal control. 
I think we will be addressing those 
measures. 

Then there is a series of other 
amendments, as well, probably about 15 
other amendments, some of which we 
have, as I look down the list, been able 
to work out. Although they have not 
been submitted, they have been worked 
out. 

So I urge my colleagues who do have 
amendments and want to have a debate 
on those amendments to come to the 
floor so that we can get started on 
those measures. 

At this time, I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. HARKIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HARKIN. Mr. President, I want 
to take this opportunity to speak for a 
few moments about Goals 2000 and 
about the importance of this legisla- 
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tion and why we must expeditiously 
get this bill through the Senate, work 
it out with the House and get it to the 
President for signature. 

I know a lot of attention is focused 
this year on health care, and that is 
going to be important in changing our 
health care system in this country. I 
realize that is important, but I believe 
that what we are about right now is 
more important for the future of this 
country and whether we will be eco- 
nomically competitive in the year 2000 
and beyond than any other piece of leg- 
islation to come before us this year. 

We all know that education is vital 
to the economic well-being of our coun- 
try. In order to succeed in the increas- 
ingly competitive international mar- 
ketplace, we must have the best edu- 
cated and healthiest, best skilled work- 
ers in the world. 

This bill we have now before us, 
Goals 2000: Educate America Act, will 
make this happen. 

I would, at the outset, like to com- 
mend the distinguished chairman of 
the Labor and Human Resources Com- 
mittee, Senator KENNEDY, for his great 
and dynamic leadership on this issue. I 
want to also pay a great deal of 
thanks, highest respect to the Sec- 
retary of Education, Richard Riley, 
again, for making this such a high pri- 
ority of his and for focusing our atten- 
tion on Goals 2000. He has been tireless 
in his endeavors to get this measure 
before us and to bring the American 
people along to where I think they now 
understand more fully just what Goals 
2000 is all about. 

I also want to thank Secretary of 
Labor, Robert Reich, again for all of 
his help, all of them for their outstand- 
ing leadership in developing this legis- 
lation. This administration is strongly 
committed to improving American 
education, and this bill reflects that 
commitment. 

The bill before us makes a number of 
reforms. It sets very important edu- 
cation goals, establishes voluntary aca- 
demic and occupational standards to 
make U.S. workers competitive. It pro- 
vides grants to States and school dis- 
tricts to implement systemic reform. 
Finally, the legislation also recognizes 
that not all schools are created equal, 
and it calls for the adoption of vol- 
untary opportunity-to-learn standards. 

Again, I want to reemphasize, as the 
chairman has and others will as we go 
through this debate, that the standards 
in this bill are voluntary and nothing 
in this legislation will undermine local 
controls of schools. We all know what 
the goals are. I will not go through 
those six goals again. The goals were 
adopted, as you know, at the Char- 
lottesville Education Summit in 1990. I 
believe we have all pretty much signed 
off on these goals, regardless of politi- 
cal affiliation. 

The legislation, however, before us 
will add two more goals that appro- 
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priately recognize the vital role of раг- 
ents and classroom teachers. Goal 
seven calls for development of partner- 
ships to increase parental involvement 
in our Nation’s schools, a most worthy 
goal. And goal eight calls for ensuring 
that the Nation’s teaching force has 
access to the professional development 
programs that they need. 

Reaching these goals will certainly 
not be easy. They are very ambitious 
and challenging. Reaching them, as I 
said, will not be easy, but this legisla- 
tion sends a clear and unequivocal mes- 
sage that these goals must be accom- 
plished to ensure the future of our Na- 
tion. 

As I have pondered these goals since 
1990, and as I serve on the Labor and 
Human Resources Committee, I have 
come to feel that there is probably one 
goal still missing. Not that I am going 
to offer an amendment to add another 
goal. We can all keep adding goals to 
this thing. There will be an amend- 
ment, I believe, offered by Senator 
SIMON, and others, dealing with the op- 
portunities-to-learn act that will touch 
on what I consider to be a lack of a 
goal that should be in here. And that 
has to do with what I feel is that every 
child ought to have access to quality 
facilities, quality educational facili- 
ties. 

I recommend to you and to anyone 
else, Mr. President, a book that they 
ought to read if they want to find out 
about education in America. It is one 
book by Jonathan Kozol. It is called 
“Savage Inequalities.’’ Read that book 
and you will find out why our edu- 
cation system in this country is in dire 
condition. 

I have pointed that out a lot of times 
by referring to the local situation we 
have here. And 12 miles from this very 
Capitol where I live, in Fairfax County, 
VA, we have some of the finest schools 
in the country. Both of my kids go to 
public schools. They are great public 
schools. They have great teachers, the 
finest facilities and labs—language labs 
and science labs—and everything else 
from grade school right through high 
school. It is a high-income area. A lot 
of people live out there, make pretty 
good money, and they pay high prop- 
erty taxes. They have a great school 
system 12 miles from the Capitol. 

Also, 4 blocks from here, you have di- 
lapidated, rundown schools that are 
not only an eyesore but it sends a 
strong message to the kids that go to 
school that this is what we care about, 
this is all we care about your edu- 
cation; that we send you to these fa- 
cilities everyday where the roofs are 
leaking, toilets do not work, they 
smell, they have no good facilities and, 
obviously, they cannot attract good 
teachers. 

And these kids go to these rundown 
facilities every day. Why? Well, be- 
cause the people who live in that area 
do not have a very high income and 
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pay insufficient property taxes to pro- 
vide quality facilities. 

Jonathan Kozol, in Savage Inequal- 
ities, points this out time after time 
across this country, inequalities be- 
tween the haves and have-nots in terms 
of the educational facilities that are 
there for kids. Unless and until we 
have some other system of funding for 
facilities, this will continue in this 
country. So that is why I believe there 
is one goal that is missing, and that is 
every child ought to have access to a 
quality facility in education. 

The only way we are going to do it is 
by having a different source of funding 
for those facilities. I believe it is part 
of the infrastructure of this country, 
and I think all of us ought to be invest- 
ing in those facilities. I will have more 
to say about that later when Senator 
SIMON calls up his amendment, but at 
the outset I wanted to say, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that while I fully support these 
goals and the other two goals that are 
being added, which are very important, 
I believe we ought to also pay atten- 
tion to the lack of facilities, quality Ға- 
cilities, in so many areas of our coun- 


try. 

Mr. President, I do want to, however, 
right now focus on what I believe to be 
the cornerstone of any efforts we make 
to improve not only education but the 
quality of life for our kids and future 
generations to improve the competi- 
tive edge that we have in the world 
today. I believe the cornerstone of that 
is goal No. 1, the first goal: That by the 
year 2000 all children will start school 
ready to learn. 

When we look at all the goals, I be- 
lieve that is the most important, the 
single most important. I am pleased 
that the bill includes additional lan- 
guage suggested by Senator DODD and 
myself which stresses the importance 
of this goal. I wish to thank Senator 
KENNEDY for his support in making 
these changes. Early intervention and 
prevention must be a top priority. We 
must recognize that the ability of a 
child to succeed in school is directly 
related to the health and well-being of 
that child from day one. 

About 4 years ago, the Committee on 
Economic Development issued a report 
which called on us to rethink the way 
we approach education. 

Now, this committee was made up 
not of social scientists, nor those who 
have dedicated their lives to education 
per se. The Committee on Economic 
Development was made up of some of 
the captains of American industry, 
CEO’s, and others, of some of the larger 
and more powerful corporations in 
America. They had a subcommittee set 
up to look at education. When they is- 
sued their report, here is what they 
said: 

We must rethink education in America, 
that education begins at birth and prepara- 
tion for education begins before birth. 

I wholeheartedly agree with that 
statement made by the Committee on 
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Economic Development over 4 years 
ago. We must focus on prevention rath- 
er than remediation. We have become 
very good in our country at patching 
and fixing and mending—it costs us a 
lot of money and it never does the job 
very well—rather than fixing the struc- 
ture right in the first place. 

So early intervention programs, such 
as thinking that education begins at 
birth and preparation begins before 
birth, if we think in terms of education 
in the long run, are going to save us 
money. 

We know all the figures: A dollar in- 
vested in comprehensive preschool edu- 
cation like Head Start saves $3 later 
on. A dollar invested in immunizations 
saves $10 in later medical costs. A dol- 
lar invested in comprehensive prenatal 
care saves about $4 in later health 
costs. One dollar invested in the WIC 
programs for pregnant women saves an 
additional $3 in Medicaid costs. These 
are investments that up front save us 
money and make our lives better. 

I recall the first hearing held by the 
Labor and Human Resources Commit- 
tee on this piece of legislation. For the 
first time ever, two Cabinet Secretar- 
ies sat down at a committee hearing 
and testified together, the Secretary of 
Labor and the Secretary of Education. 
I remember saying that we were miss- 
ing the third leg of that stool because 
HHS Secretary Donna Shalala was not 
present. The chairman assured me she 
would have been, but there was a 
scheduling problem and she could not 
be there. 

I know that we have the understand- 
ing of this administration on the im- 
portance of early childhood health and 
education, and the crucial roles they 
play in making sure that all children 
start school ready to learn. Later this 
year, we will take another important 
step when we reauthorize the Head 
Start Program, and I look forward to 
working on that legislation. 

This legislation, Goals 2000, author- 
izes funding for States and local 
schools, as we note, to implement sys- 
temic reform. All of our States, I am 
sure, are involved in that. But again I 
wish to repeat, for emphasis’ sake, that 
we can have all of the systems reform 
we want in elementary education, sec- 
ondary education, and beyond, but un- 
less and until we take the admonition 
of the Committee on Economic Devel- 
opment and we focus on prenatal care 
and postnatal care and early childhood 
intervention and development рго- 
grams, all of this is just going to be 
patching and fixing and mending one 
more time. 

We know scientifically and medically 
that much of a child’s brain capacity is 
developed long before they begin ele- 
mentary school. Those of us who are 
parents, which includes most of us, I 
am sure, at one time or another, re- 
member when our children were 2 years 
old, 3 years old, and how rapidly they 
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learned. Every дау, new words, new 
concepts; the brain was developing 
very rapidly. 

Children who do not have any kind of 
intellectual stimulation or who lack 
nutrition, who lack the kind of support 
and challenge they need at those ages, 
are going to fall behind. 

So again I say that the first goal in 
Goals 2000 is the most important. Un- 
less we do that, forget about the rest of 
them; they are just words on paper and 
we are just paddling upstream. 

So we must focus on early childhood 
education. We have to break down 
whatever barriers exist legislatively 
and conceptually to enable us to ad- 
dress this on a national level, to reach 
down, and to make sure that we have 
the resources available at the local 
level for a comprehensive Head Start. 

Most people think that Head Start is 
only for 3-, 4-, and 5-year-olds. Well, 
right now it is only for 4- and 5-year- 
olds. We are trying to get 3-year-olds in 
it, but people think that is all it is for. 
The legislation establishing Head Start 
does not stipulate that you have to 
wait until age 3. We can go right down 
to age 1. It is only a lack of will anda 
lack of commitment that we have not 
done that. If you really want to have 
an effective Head Start Program, let us 
get these kids right after birth and 
start a Head Start Program right then, 
and not wait until they are 4 years old. 

So I just wanted to make those 
points, because in all of this debate, I 
know we are going to have a lot of 
amendments that deal with a lot of 
things like vouchers, I am sure, and 
various and sundry types of items deal- 
ing with sex education, and I suppose 
we will have amendments on condoms 
in schools and everything else. I am 
sure we will have a lot of heated debate 
about this. Prayer in school may even 
come up, and we will debate these 
things. I am sure the cameras will roll, 
and it will probably be on the evening 
news. 

But those are the things that should 
not deter us from our focus on early 
childhood education. Let us have the 
debates on these amendments. I am 
sure that people feel very strongly 
about them. But they should not take 
away our focus on what is most impor- 
tant, and what is most important is 
making sure that goal one is realized. 

Mr. President, I would just add one 
other thing in that regard. Last month, 
I visited Moulton Elementary School 
in Des Moines with Secretary Riley to 
learn about an innovative elementary 
school counseling program called 
Smoother Sailing. 

It is based on a simple premise, inter- 
vene before the crisis instead of trying 
to pick up the pieces after one occurs, 
and a recognition that many children 
in our society today face enormous 
challenges. Not all of our children are 
privileged to live in secure two-parent 
families that have decent incomes, 
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clothing, shelter, and all the amenities 
of life. A lot of our kids live in very 
rough circumstances. They live in 
homes maybe with a single parent suf- 
fering from the trauma of a divorce, 
some who are victims of physical or 
sexual or mental abuse. These kids 
need our help. 

We have not in the past had any kind 
of counseling in elementary schools for 
these kids. A program started in Des 
Moines actually started with a private 
sector grant to the schools of Des 
Moines to test an idea. The idea was if 
we could get one qualified counselor—I 
do not mean a counselor about what 
you have to take in school. I mean a 
counselor that is qualified in counsel- 
ing to counsel kids in terms of the so- 
cial problems they have; the problems 
they may have at home, the problems 
they may have interacting with other 
people. 

If you could reduce that down to one 
counselor for say 250 kids, could they 
see a marked decrease in the incidence 
of school violence, absenteeism, and a 
corresponding increase in the grades of 
these at-risk kids? They tried this ex- 
periment. 

They hired more counselors. They 
put these counselors in these grade 
schools. These are professional coun- 
selors, well trained. These are not just 
someone that you say, OK, now you are 
a counsel, now go counsel. They have 
been doing this for several years now, 
and lo and behold, it has worked. 

The attendance is up. Classroom dis- 
ruptions and violence among kids is 
down, and the test scores have im- 
proved. By any yardstick of measure- 
ment it has been a resounding success. 

Again, this is another indication of 
where early intervention works when 
you get the kids early. 

Goals 2000 will promote the develop- 
ment of innovative programs like this 
and others that systematically change 
our Nation’s schools rather than man- 
dating exactly what we do. Goals 2000 
says here is our goal, you and the local 
school figure out how best you want to 
attain those goals. I believe the Des 
Moines school district with the imple- 
mentation of Smoother Sailing has а1- 
ready been ahead of the curve on that. 

Lastly, Mr. President, I chair the 
Subcommittee on Disability Policy. I 
want to just take a few moments to 
discuss Goals 2000, and how it relates to 
students with disabilities. 

In 1990, the Americans with Disabil- 
ities Act was passed into law. It pro- 
hibits discrimination on the basis of 
disability. Furthermore, part B of 
IDEA, the Individuals With Disabilities 
Education Act, extends to all students 
the right to a free and public education 
based upon the unique needs of the 
child. 

I want to say that Goals 2000 is fully 
consistent with the Americans With 
Disabilities Act and it is consistent 
with and compliments part B of IDEA 
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and section 504 of the Rehab Act of 
1973. 

This legislation will promote reform 
in our schools. It will set standards of 
excellence for all students, and most 
certainly includes students with dis- 
abilities. 

As I reflect upon this legislation, I 
am reminded of a challenge issued to 
us over 30 years ago when President 
John Kennedy declared that the United 
States was sending men to the Moon. 
This is what he said at Rice University 
in Houston, TX, in September 1962: 

We choose to go to the Moon in this decade 
and to do other things, not because they are 
easy but because they are hard, because that 
goal will serve to organize and measure the 
best of our energies and skills, because that 
challenge is one which we are willing to ac- 
cept, one we are unwilling to postpone, and 
one that we intend to win. 

Mr. President, I want to compliment 
the distinguished chairman of our 
Committee on Labor and Human Re- 
sources, Senator KENNEDY, for carrying 
on his brother’s legacy in this regard. 
We are establishing these national edu- 
cation goals, not because they are easy 
but because they are hard, and reach- 
ing them is a challenge that we are 
willing to accept, one that we cannot 
postpone. 

We must dedicate our energies and 
skills to reaching them, and we fully 
intend to do so because our future de- 
pends on it. 

So I am hopeful again that, in all of 
the debate on these amendments that 
will be coming up, we keep in mind 
what the ultimate goal of this legisla- 
tion is. 

Thank you very much, Mr. President. 

I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
WELLSTONE). The clerk will call the 
roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, pursu- 
ant to rule 6, paragraph 2, I ask leave 
of the Senate to be absent from the 
votes of the Senate for the remainder 
of the day. Because I must proceed 
with a medical test this afternoon, I 
will not be able to return to the 
Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. STEVENS. I thank the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island is recognized. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mrs. FEINSTEIN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mrs. FEINSTEIN. Mr. President, if I 
may, I am a cosponsor and a strong 
supporter of Goals 2000 because I be- 
lieve that, on the whole, our schools 
are going to benefit from the creation 
and dissemination of a national frame- 
work of some standards. However, I 
think it should be clear to everyone 
who has looked at the bill and under- 
stands the current academic perform- 
ance of our youth that the creation of 
national standards and Goals 2000 will 
not be sufficient alone, nor will they 
necessarily improve the success of stu- 
dents in our Nation’s public education 
system, unless other things are done as 
well. 

What I have found in California is 
that the standards of our schools and 
the standards of our learning fluctuate 
widely. Some schools perform effec- 
tively; some not so well; most are me- 
diocre. I am particularly concerned by 
the widespread practice of what is 
called social promotion, by which stu- 
dents are passed along from grade to 
grade regardless of whether they pass 
their courses successfully. This is done 
in hopes that if they do not learn one 
year, they will learn the next year. 

But what I see happening is that as 
students reach the fifth, sixth, seventh 
and eighth grade, and they have not 
learned their fundamentals, they drop 
out mentally, and then they drop out 
physically. They become the truants, 
they become the discipline problems, 
and increasingly their opportunities to 
find a worthwhile life diminish. We see 
schools that graduate youngsters that 
cannot read or write, multiply, divide, 
or add, recognize China on a map, fill 
out an employment application, or 
count the change in their pockets. 
That actually happens in many of the 
schools in my State. 

I believe that the practice of social 
promotion is a key part of the current 
problem in education. As a result of 
this practice, classroom standards de- 
teriorate, the credibility of the entire 
education system diminishes, and too 
many students graduate from high 
school without possessing the пес- 
essary skills to continue their edu- 
cation or even to successfully enter 
into the job market. They have a cer- 
tificate of graduation, but it means 
nothing. 

Now, as long as children are simply 
passed along from grade to grade, 
schools will never be able to produce 
the quality, the learning climate, and 
the discipline that is necessary for 
children to achieve high academic 
standards. 

While Goals 2000 will certainly lead 
to the adoption of new educational 
standards by many schools, it does not 
specify how participating schools 
should implement these standards in a 
meaningful way. The mere act of estab- 
lishing goals which are voluntary does 
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little to ensure their achievement. Will 
these goals actually be translated or 
implemented into real action in a 
meaningful way? 

Schools need more than just goals. 
They need more flexibility. They need 
more accountability. They need more 
funds for our most disadvantaged chil- 
dren. 

I believe very strongly—and I am a 
product of a decentralized public edu- 
cation system, so perhaps I am some- 
what biased—but I believe that central- 
ized public education—the huge edu- 
cational bureaucracies, huge adminis- 
trative bureaucracies—is ineffective 
and inefficient. 

I would like to see our system decen- 
tralized. I would like to see the large 
administrative bureaucracies elimi- 
nated, the money put into principals, 
teachers, parents; I would like to see 
that schools are run by principals who 
know what the standards are and then 
they have the obligation to enforce 
these standards and to see that they 
work in the schools. I believe in that 
way you can have a student that has 
completed grade 4 and knows what the 
expectation of learning is when you 
complete grade 4; the same for grade 5; 
the same for grade 6, 7, 8, and on. 

The lack of student and school ac- 
countability in Goals 2000 concerns me, 
particularly because I know the Nation 
is looking at Goals 2000 and expecting 
real educational change from its enact- 
ment. 

I have been trying to work with my 
colleagues and the Department of Edu- 
cation to explore ways of including 
more accountability in this and future 
education legislation. I have sent out a 
“Dear Colleague” letter. I have tried to 
see how many are willing to make 
standards of achievement mandatory— 
and there is very little response. To 
propose that if schools buy into this 
program, if they take the Federal 
money, that the standards should be 
mandatory is not yet an idea whose 
time has come. But I believe it will be 
one day. 

I believe as experiments with char- 
tered schools and other developments 
flourish, we will develop the kind of 
competition within our school system 
that is necessary. With that progress, I 
think will come some precision in aca- 
demic standards. 

When I went to public school, you 
were held back if you did not reach the 
course level. That is no longer the case. 
You get promoted even if you are get- 
ting failing grades. I am one that be- 
lieves that social promotion gives a 
false sense of accomplishment to a 
youngster, and they get a very rude 
awakening when they cannot fill out 
that employment application. 

I believe there are a variety of ways 
we could make sure that academic 
standards are implemented in a mean- 
ingful way. 

For example, I believe we should 
move toward making standards manda- 
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tory. Schools should phase out the 
widespread practice of social pro- 
motion; and schools should be required 
to provide the necessary remedial help 
for students who are struggling. 

I also believe that asking schools to 
do more than just passing students 
along from year to year is not asking 
them to do too much. Many schools 
have found effective ways to make sure 
that all students succeed academically 
before they are promoted to the next 
grade: Before and after school pro- 
grams, use of instructional aids, peer 
tutoring arrangements, parent involve- 
ment initiatives, and multiage 
groupings are but some. 

In taking the position in favor of ac- 
countability and high standards linked 
to specific school policies, I am not 
targeting public school educators or at- 
tempting to punish children who are 
struggling to succeed academically. 
Moreover, I understand the need to 
make the standards in Goals 2000 vol- 
untary and to avoid taking authority 
from the State and local education 
agencies that are closest to the needs 
of their students. 

But at the same time I must say I do 
not see them taking the necessary ac- 
tions to assure accountability and to 
assure achievement levels in each of 
the grades. I feel compelled to begin to 
speak out about the need to achieve 
real educational reform. 

I think our society must do right by 
our children. We owe them a challeng- 
ing curriculum, excellent teaching, and 
academic policies that encourage and 
enable them to obtain further success. 
Schools need to equip our children for 
the future, not just hand them off. 

In California, the State industry is 
moving toward a high-skilled work- 
place. You will not be able to get a fac- 
tory job in California in 20 years with- 
out some college education. You will 
not be able to get a job without good 
basic skills, some knowledge of the 
world around us, and the ability to 
think and learn. 

I will never forget when the semi- 
conductor industry told me that they 
wanted to hire foreign nationals for 
certain jobs because our students did 
not have the required skills available 
and did not know how to think. We 
must teach our students how to think. 
We must teach them how to reason. 
And we must recognize that the class- 
room, more than any other program, is 
the ticket to a job. It, in effect, is the 
golden key to opportunity in our fu- 
ture. 

My decentralized public school learn- 
ing was what gave me the ability to get 
into Stanford University. I had strict 
teachers, strict accountability, and 
that students were held back if they 
did not learn; we were counseled, we 
were kept after school and, in a less 
complicated day, I will admit, in a less 
diverse world, I will admit, we did 
learn. 
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But there is no lack of youngsters 
wanting to learn today. Our classrooms 
are complicated. Some of our schools 
have as many as 50 languages in them. 
That is an enormous task for teachers. 

І hope that this Goals 2000 program is 
going to be a first step. I know there is 
sensitivity among legislators about 
local control, about big brother not 
dictating what must happen in schools. 
But I also know that if there is no mo- 
tion from the States to achieve ac- 
countability in education, to achieve 
promotion on the basis of merit and 
achievement, then our youngsters’ fu- 
ture is going to be doomed. 

I look forward to working with the 
leadership—Senator PELL, Senator 
KENNEDY, and others—to craft legisla- 
tion which might be placed on later 
educational initiatives. 

We know how much basic arithmetic 
а youngster must learn, what the 
standards should be for each of the 
grades. What is necessary is that we 
apply it, and that we insist on it. 

With that in mind, I am pleased to 
support Goals 2000, not because it is 
going to be Nirvana for public edu- 
cation, but simply because it is a first 
step toward a national structure which 
aims at saying there are certain goals 
that we as a nation seek to achieve for 
our youngsters. 

Thank you, Mr. President. 

I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island is recognized. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I just want 
to say a word in support of the amend- 
ment of the Senator from California. 
She knows I thought it was a very good 
one. But when we tried to circulate it 
a little bit, there was no universal sup- 
port for it. But I will be glad to help 
any way I can and I look forward to 
working with her. 

Mrs. FEINSTEIN. I thank the Sen- 
ator for his support. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. GREGG. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum Call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1358, AS MODIFIED 

Mr. GREGG. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk a modification of my amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator has a right to modify his amend- 
ment. 

Mr. GREGG. This modification re- 
places the amendment that is pending 
at the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment is so modified. 

This amendment, as modified, is as 
follows: 

On page 115, at the end of title IV, insert 
the following: 
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БЕС. . PROHIBITION ON FEDERAL MANDATES, 
DIRECTION, AND CONTROL. 


Nothing in this Act shall be construed to 
authorize an officer or employee of the Fed- 
eral Government to mandate, direct, or con- 
trol a State, local educational agency, or 
school’s curriculum, program of instruction, 
or allocation of State or local resources or 
mandate a State or any subdivision thereof 
to spend any funds or incur any costs not 
paid for under this Act. 

Mr. GREGG. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1358, AS FURTHER MODIFIED 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I have 
talked with the Senator from New 
Hampshire on his modification. We 
have over the period of time been ad- 
dressing this issue. I am wondering on 
the modification on line 7, instead of 
the word require“ could we substitute 
the word mandate“? I think that was 
agreeable to the Senator. 

Mr. GREGG. I have no objection. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the amendment will be so 
modified. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, per- 
haps the Senator would like to address 
the Senate on this issue. We are pre- 
pared to accept this amendment, and 
then we are prepared to accept a series 
of amendments, the Gregg amend- 
ments, and we still have perhaps one 
other on which we are in the process of 
working out language. We then expect 
there will be debate on the opportuni- 
ties-to-learn program, the views of the 
Senator from New Hampshire. I see the 
Senator from Wisconsin and the Sen- 
ator from Illinois. So ме would proceed 
on that measure. 

Then I am very hopeful we will have 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. COATS] 
here to debate the issues on school 
choice, and we could get started on 
that in terms of the very late, late 
afternoon. 

Then hopefully we might get into 
some of the other issues that are here. 
We have actually had some of what is 
called the general social issues, that 
those are going to be matters which 
are going to be raised. There are a se- 
ries of amendments on those, and we 
would like to address them in the early 
part of the evening. 

We have worked out a number of dif- 
ferent amendments which will be dis- 
cussed further and are being incor- 
porated into this legislation or into 
other education legislation. I know the 
Senate has been extremely patient 
with the floor managers, but we have 
been making important progress. 
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I yield the floor. 
Mr. GREGG addressed the Chair. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire is recog- 
nized. 


Mr. GREGG. I thank the Chair. I 
wish to thank the chairman of the 
committee and the manager of the bill 
on the Republican side for their co- 
operation and courtesy, and staff on 
both the Republican and Democratic 
sides, for their assistance in working 
out some of these amendments. 


As I understand it, we now have 
agreement on eight amendments. The 
amendment that is pending at the desk 
is agreed to. The purpose of the amend- 
ment pending at the desk is to assure 
that this bill will not become an un- 
funded mandate. I think we all appre- 
ciate the burdens being put on the 
States and local communities as a re- 
sult of Federal mandates which are not 
funded. This is a very significant con- 
cern, I know, in my State. It is a con- 
cern I think throughout this body. 
There are a number of Members of this 
body who have dedicated a consider- 
able amount of energy to this issue. 


At least as it relates to this bill, we 
will have very specific and very, I be- 
lieve, effective language in it to make 
it clear that if the Federal Government 
tells the State to do something or tells 
the local community to do something, 
the Federal Government will have to 
pay for the costs of that mandate. 


The other amendments which I be- 
lieve have been worked out deal with 
making it specific in the bill that cer- 
tain activities that have been tradi- 
tionally locally controlled will not be 
overwhelmed by the nature of this 
goals panel or the activities of NISEC, 
and they include the language that 
makes it clear that there is no man- 
date in this bill that would affect 
teacher instructional practices, teach- 
er certification systems, limitations on 
class size, curriculum content, national 
school building standards, or equalized 
spending per student. 


Obviously, all of these issues are very 
sensitive issues which should remain in 
the domain of the local school boards 
and with States, and this language 
makes it clear that they do in the con- 
text of this bill. 


The final amendment which I under- 
stand has been agreed to involves the 
litigation issue which I raised in my 
opening statement, and attempts, al- 
though I do not think it can ever guar- 
antee it, knowing the imagination of 
members of the bar, at least to limit 
the usage of this bill as an anvil upon 
which the hammer of litigation can be 
used to drive the activities of local 
school boards and to affect local school 
policy by requiring that it comply with 
the standards that are set out by any 
Secretary under this bill. 
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I very much appreciate, again, the 
cooperation of the leadership of the 
committee in addressing these issues 
and I look forward to the adoption of 
these amendments and yield back my 
time. 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, just 
very briefly, it was never our intent to 
establish in this legislation an un- 
funded mandate or to require that as a 
result of this legislation, we would be 
requiring of the States expenditures 
that the States did not desire. We have 
been working with legal counsel about 
how that particular language will re- 
flect that position. I believe Senator 
JEFFORDS and myself are in accord 
with what the Senator from New 
Hampshire is desirous of, and that is 
that the Federal Government is not 
going to mandate to the States addi- 
tional kinds of funding on the basis of 
this legislation in which the States 
themselves are not going to be in- 
volved. 


That is clearly our intention. The 
Senator’s amendment I think captures 
that. We have agreed to accept this 
language. We will work very closely 
with the Senator, obviously, in the 
conference. But we are strongly com- 
mitted to that concept and to that 
principle. If there are better ways we 
can work that in terms of language, we 
are open to it. But we have no dif- 
ference in supporting the Senator’s 
principle. 


I urge the Senate to accept the 
amendment as modified. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Vermont is recognized. 


Mr. JEFFORDS. I echo the words of 
Senator KENNEDY from Massachusetts, 
and also my good friend across the bor- 
der in New Hampshire. I certainly be- 
lieve the last thing we want to do is 
mandate additional expenditures at 
State levels with all of the crises they 
are having now in funding. 


Certainly, I agree that is not what we 
intend here, and therefore I certainly, 
speaking for myself as the manager 
from our side, would agree with the 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
any further debate on amendment 1358, 
as modified? 

If not, the question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

The amendment (No. 1358), as modi- 
fied, was agreed to. 


AMENDMENT NO. 1359 


(Purpose: To provide that nothing in the 
Goals 2000: Educate America Act shall be 
construed to mandate limitations on class 
size for a State, local educational agency 
or school) 
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AMENDMENT NO. 1360 
(Purpose: To provide that nothing in the 
Goals 2000; Educate America Act shall be 
construed to mandate a Federal teacher 
certification system for a State, local edu- 
cational agency or school) 
AMENDMENT NO. 1361 
(Purpose: To provide that nothing in the 
Goals 2000: Educate America Act shall be 
construed to mandate teacher instruc- 
tional practices for a State, local edu- 
cational agency or school) 
AMENDMENT NO, 1362 
(Purpose: To provide that nothing in the 
Goals 2000: Educate America Act shall be 
construed to mandate equalized spending 
per pupil for a State, local educational 
agency or school) 
; AMENDMENT NO, 1363 
(Purpose: To provide that nothing in the 
Goals 2000: Educate America Act shall be 
construed to mandate national building 
standards for a State, local educational 
agency or school) 
AMENDMENT NO. 1364 
(Purpose: To provide that nothing in the 
Goals 2000: Educate America Act shall be 
construed to mandate curriculum content 
for a State, local educational agency or 
school) 
AMENDMENT NO. 1365 
Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, we 
have a series of amendments which 
have all been proposed by Senator 
GREGG. These seven amendments are 
offered en bloc on behalf of the Senator 
from New Hampshire. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report. 
The legislative clerk read as follows: 
The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. KEN- 
NEDY], for Mr. GREGG, proposes amendments 
numbered 1359, 1360, 1361, 1362, 1363, 1364, and 
1365, en bloc. 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that reading of the 
amendments be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendments are as follows: 

AMENDMENT NO. 1359 


On page 115, line 17, strike “апа”. 

On page 115, line 20, strike the period and 
insert; and”. 

Оп page 115, between lines 20 and 21, insert 
the following: 

(3) to mandate limitations or class size for 
a State, local educational agency or school. 


AMENDMENT NO. 1360 


On page 115, line 17, strike “and”. 

On page 115, line 20, strike the period and 
insert; and“. 

On page 115, between lines 20 and 21, insert 
the following: 

(3) to mandate a Federal teacher certifi- 
cation system for а State, local educational 
agency or school. 


AMENDMENT NO. 1361 


On page 115, line 17, strike “and”. 

On page 115, line 20, strike the period and 
insert “; апа". 

On page 115, between lines 20 and 21, insert 
the following: 

(3) to mandate teacher instructional prac- 
tices for a State, local educational agency or 
school. 
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AMENDMENT NO. 1362 


On page 115, line 17, strike and“. 

On page 115, line 20, strike the period and 
insert; and“. 

On page 115, between lines 20 and 21, insert 
the following: 

(3) to mandate equalized spending per pupil 
for a State, local educational agency or 
school. 


AMENDMENT NO. 1363 


On page 115, line 17, strike “and”. 

On page 115, line 20, strike the period and 
insert; and“. 

On page 115, between lines 20 and 21, insert 
the following: 

(3) to mandate national school building 
standards for a State, local educational 
agency or school. 


AMENDMENT NO. 1364 


On page 115, line 17, strike “and”. 

On page 115, line 20, strike the period and 
insert; and“. 

On page 115, between lines 20 and 21, insert 
the following: 

(3) to mandate curriculum content for а 
State, local educational agency or school. 


AMENDMENT NO. 1365 


Strike line 24 on page 44 and everything 
that follows through line 2 on page 45, and 
inserting in lieu thereof: 

(g) CONSTRUCTION.—Nothing in this Act 
shall be construed to— 

1) require any State to have standards 
certified pursuant to subsection (b) or (d) in 
order to participate in any Federal program; 
or 

2) create a legally enforceable right for 
any person against a State, local educational 
agency, or school based on a standard or as- 
sessment certified by the Council or the cri- 
teria developed by the Council for such cer- 
tification.”’. 


Mr. KENNEDY. Over the period of 
these last several hours, we have ad- 
dressed these issues about the Federal 
Government not imposing mandates on 
per pupil spending, mandating curricu- 
lum, instructional practices, teacher 
certification, on class size, and on 
school buildings. Those аге іпсог- 
porated in the Senator’s amendments. 

We support the Senator’s amend- 
ments that would make explicit that 
intention. 

The Senator had what they called the 
unfunded mandates, which the Senate 
has accepted, and the Senator has an 
additional amendment dealing with 
litigation, and we will, after we dispose 
of this, dispose of that. And then we 
understand there is one additional 
amendment that the Senator will offer 
with regard to the role of the Governor 
and the approval of State plans. I think 
that is at least our understanding of it. 

I will urge at the appropriate time, 
after my colleague from Vermont and 
the Senator from New Hampshire make 
what comments they would like, that 
we move ahead and incorporate these 
amendments. 
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If I could, Мг. President, also include 
then at this time the amendment deal- 
ing with the nonenforceability of 
standards by litigation, and ask that 
that be made a part of the amendments 
en bloc, as well. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JEFFORDS. Mr. President, I 
echo the comments again of the man- 
ager of the bill, and also the Senator 
from New Hampshire. I concur in those 
amendments and believe they will be 
helpful in making more clear the un- 
derstanding that we have on these is- 
sues. 

I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. GREGG. Again, I wish to thank 
the managers of the bill and the chair- 
man for accepting these amendments. I 
do have a couple of other amendments 
which we are still discussing with the 
Governor, one obviously on oppor- 
tunity to learn, and maybe one more. 
But I greatly appreciate the assistance 
in these amendments and would urge 
they be considered approved. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ments. 

The amendments (Nos. 1359, 1360, 
1361, 1362, 1363, 1364, and 1365) were 
agreed to. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote. 

Mr. JEFFORDS. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. SIMON addressed the Chair. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1366 
(Purpose: To amend the State improvement 
plan regarding opportunity-to-learn stand- 
ards) 

Mr. SIMON. Mr. President, I offer an 

amendment on behalf of myself and the 


distinguished Presiding Officer, the 
Senator from Minnesota (Mr. 
WELLSTONE]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 


clerk will report. 
The legislative clerk read as follows: 
The Senator from Illinois [Mr. SIMON], for 
himself and Mr. WELLSTONE, proposes an 
amendment numbered 1366. 


Mr. SIMON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that reading of the 
amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 79, strike all beginning with line 6, 
through page 79, line 14, and insert the fol- 
lowing: 

(4) OPPORTUNITY-TO-LEARN STANDARDS.— 
Each State improvement plan shall establish 
a strategy and timetable for— 

(1) adopting or establishing opportunity- 
to-learn standards that address the needs of 
all students; 

(2) achieving the State’s opportunity-to- 
learn standards in every school in the State; 
and 
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Mr. SIMON. Mr. President, one of the 
things that we ask for in this bill is 
that the States voluntarily move to- 
wards seeing that we really do guaran- 
tee opportunity to all young people. 
And this amendment does not change 
that. 

What we have done is to move away 
from the original compromise reached 
in the language of the committee. We 
restore that original language and we 
say, for example, “adopting or estab- 
lishing comprehensive’’—that is put 
back in—‘‘opportunities-to-learn stand- 
ards that address the needs of all stu- 
dents achieving.” Then we have іп 
here, we restore establishing a time- 
table for demonstrating progress to- 
ward reading, comprehensive State op- 
portunity-to-learn standards in every 
school in the State.” 

We are not saying what the timetable 
is. If they want to come back and say, 
by the year 2050, we are going to estab- 
lish standards, under the amendment 
that Senator WELLSTONE and I are of- 
fering, that complies with our amend- 
ment. Frankly, our amendment is 
probably weaker than it should be. But 
it is stronger than the, frankly, anemic 
language that we have in the bill. 

When I visit in the State of Illinois 
and go from school district to school 
district, and I find one school district 
that is rich in assessed valuation, rich 
in industry, and then I go to the neigh- 
boring district where the people in 
those industries work, a district that is 
poor in industry but rich in children, 
and I find those children do not have 
anywhere near the kind of resources of 
the neighboring school district, clearly 
we ought to do something. 

We are not saying the Federal Gov- 
ernment is going to mandate anything, 
though I have to say I favor that. What 
we are saying is the States ought to es- 
tablish a timetable. 

I recognize that my distinguished 
colleague from Vermont may have 
some difficulties with our amendment. 
I have discussed with the Senator from 
Minnesota the possibility of our offer- 
ing this amendment and discussing it, 
and then setting it aside to see if we 
cannot work out some practical com- 
promise that is stronger than what we 
have right now. 

I, frankly, think the amendment that 
we offer is not strong. It can be criti- 
cized for being too weak. But at least it 
says to the States you establish a 
timetable and then live up to that 
timetable. That seems to me to be not 
too much. 

I see my distinguished colleague 
from Vermont standing, whose leader- 
ship in this area of education I ap- 
plaud. I am sure he is rising to say he 
is enthusiastically for our amendment. 
I cannot imagine him saying anything 
else. 

Mr. JEFFORDS addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mrs. 
BOXER). The Senator from Vermont. 
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Mr. JEFFORDS. Madam President, I 
hate to destroy the enthusiasm oozing 
from the comments. But as manager of 
the bill and a member of the commit- 
tee, we worked very hard to work out a 
compromise on this very important 
language. We also will be receiving an 
amendment which will be going in the 
other direction from this side of the 
aisle. 

So I would suggest that, hopefully, if 
we can get the Senator from Illinois to 
offer the other amendment, maybe 
three or four of us can get together and 
work something out. I would be most 
willing to try to do that. 

I agree with the Senator that the 
question of the opportunity to learn, 
the ability for our young people to 
have an opportunity to learn, requires, 
I think, much more than we are doing 
at this time. But at this particular mo- 
ment, as far as the amendment goes, I 
would have to say that I cannot accept 
it. 

Mr. SIMON. I understand the situa- 
tion in which he is. I am certainly will- 
ing to sit down with him and with 
other colleagues to try to work some- 
thing out. I hope we can work some- 
thing out. 

Let me also, before I yield the floor, 
mention that my colleague from Min- 
nesota who has been really great in 
this matter of trying to achieve some 
equity in our schools—when he was 
presiding I went up and I saw that he 
had Jonathan Kozol’s book, Savage 
Inequalities,” which just tells what is 
wrong. One of the schools that he cites 
in that book is the East St. Louis 
School District in the State of Illinois, 
a school district that is desperate. 

One of the ironies—then I will yield 
the floor to my colleague—is the school 
districts with the greatest needs get 
the least funding in our system. It is 
very interesting that in Sweden with 
nowhere near the inequities in income 
that we have, Sweden has a system 
where the economically poorest areas 
get as much as two to three times as 
much in student aid as the other dis- 
tricts, recognizing that they need 
added input there. 

Madam President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. WELLSTONE addressed the 
Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Minnesota. 

Mr. WELLSTONE. Madam President, 
thank you. 

First of all, let me thank my col- 
league, Senator SIMON. I am proud to 
introduce this amendment with him, 
and I appreciate the remarks of the 
Senator from Vermont. 

Madam President, I have to say at 
the beginning it is going to take me a 
little time to marshal our evidence be- 
hind this amendment, and not because 
I do not think the amendment is com- 
pelling, but because I think sometimes 
when we come out to the floor at 4:10 in 
the afternoon and speak on the floor, it 
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is kind of sleepy. It becomes an ab- 
straction. We forget that we really are 
talking about people’s lives. 

What we are saying in this amend- 
ment is that if we want to, as we have 
done in Goals 2000—I commend Senator 
KENNEDY. I talked to the Secretary of 
Education today, Secretary Riley. I 
commend him. I think it is important 
to have goals. I think we should have 
high expectations. I think there is a 
considerable amount of evidence that 
shows that when we have higher expec- 
tations for young people and for our 
students, they have a better chance of 
reaching those expectations than when 
we have low expectations which can be- 
come a self-fulfilling prophecy: Low ex- 
pectations, low results. 

But at the same time, I do not think 
that you cannot have high standards 
without spelling out the very reason- 
able idea that each State—and States 
really define this, Madam President. 
We do not mandate anything. We just 
simply say as States reach these stand- 
ards each State should set out a plan 
and should talk about how it should 
achieve its plan to make sure that each 
and every student has the same oppor- 
tunity to reach these goals. That is all 
we say. We leave it entirely up to the 
States how to do it. 

I agree with the Senator from Illi- 
nois. In many ways this amendment is 
all too weak. But what concerns me is 
that when I talk with teachers that are 
down in the trenches with a lot of the 
young people and they look at this 
Goals 2000 they really say, “We feel 
like there is a huge contradiction 
һеге,” and sometimes they view it as 
kind of just a bunch of highfalutin lan- 
guage Goals 2000. And they say, “At 
the very minimum, why don’t you 
make it clear that it is completely in- 
consistent to talk about reaching goals 
that is all voluntary without having 
some language that makes it clear also 
at the State level. Please, each State 
come up with a plan as to how you 
want to assure that each student has 
the same opportunity to learn.” That 
is exactly what this amendment does. 

Now, I think for the purposes of my 
colleagues I might want to just spell 
out what the differences are here. The 
purpose of S. 1150 is to set high aca- 
demic standards for students, and we 
agree. What we simply say is that 
States, with total flexibility and dis- 
cretion, design the content of the 
standards. They talk about a strategy 
for meeting opportunity-to-learn 
standards and a timetable to do so. 

There are no Federal mandates, and 
again since this is within the context 
of something that is voluntary, it is 
voluntary, but there is a reason for this 
amendment. We do need to do it on the 
floor of the Senate if we are to be intel- 
lectually honest and if we are to have 
a debate, and I hope there will be a de- 
bate, a debate on education as it con- 
nects with lives of children in this 
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country, we have to talk about the 
issue of inequities in our education sys- 
tem. 

The Senator from Illinois is abso- 
lutely right. Jonathan Kozol’s book 
should be required reading for every 
Senator. I heard Senator HARKIN from 
Iowa say that earlier. 

Let me first of all go back to 1983, a 
report that received much national 
coverage, a Nation at Risk. If the Na- 
tion was at risk in 1983, and I will just 
quote the beginning of this report, no- 
tice it said “а Nation at risk’’. When 
Senators say wait a minute, when we 
are talking about education, this is not 
really Federal; we are talking about 
national security. We are talking about 
a nation at risk. 

If our young people do not have full 
opportunity to be economically pro- 
ductive, if they do not have the full op- 
portunity to be able to think on their 
own two feet in a way that you have to 
in a democracy, and if there are huge 
disparities of resources between dis- 
tricts so that some districts do not 
have the money for the new tech- 
nologies or facilities or whatever else 
or cannot recruit or cannot retain 
teachers, then this really is a nation at 
risk. 

I quote: 

We report to the American people that 
while we can take justifiable pride in what 
our schools and colleges have historically ac- 
complished and contributed to the United 
States and the well-being of its people, the 
educational foundations to our society are 
presently being eroded by a rising tide of me- 
diocrity that threatens our very future as a 
Nation and as a people. 

Madam President, then this report 
goes on to lay out the academic 
achievement or lack of academic 
achievement of our young people, and 
we have not improved all that much 
since 1983. But now what we are talking 
about—— 

Mr. SIMON. Madam President, will 
my colleague yield for one point? 

Mr. WELLSTONE. Certainly. 

Mr. SIMON. My colleague cited the 
1983 report and that strong language. I 
assume that must have come in some 
radical liberal Democratic administra- 
tion. Am I correct in that assumption? 
Or what administration made this re- 
port on this 1983 language. 

Mr. WELLSTONE. My colleague 
raises an interesting question and 
makes a good point. What was so im- 
portant about that report then and I 
think still is important about its con- 
clusion today is we are talking about 
the Reagan administration, President 
Reagan. We are talking about the initi- 
ation of this report as part of its ad- 
ministration, and I think we all agree 
that this should be a nonpartisan issue. 
So that was the political context of 
those times. 

Mr. SIMON. I thank my colleague. 

Mr. WELLSTONE. Madam President, 
if we are to say that it is a nation at 
risk, and I just would add to that 1983 
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report that was over 10 years ago, is it 
no wonder that people get a little bit 
cynical and they say, is this the same 
moving picture shown over and over 
again? Is this just symbolic politics? 

Now what we read about is the vio- 
lence in the schools. Now what we read 
about is the worsening of conditions in 
many of the neighborhoods, within 
many of our cities. But let us not just 
be urban. I will later on cite a lot of 
Statistics about small-town rural 
America that are having the same 
problem in terms of our young people 
not having the same opportunities to 
learn. 

What Senator SIMON and I are saying 
in this amendment to our colleagues is 
the goals are important. Let us decen- 
tralize it. Let us give the States cre- 
ativity. It is all voluntary, but it is in- 
tellectually honest and rigorous and it 
is consistent for us to say at the same 
time that there should be goals and our 
young people should meet the goals 
and also we ought to have some stand- 
ards that set out in a timetable a strat- 
egy to make sure each and every young 
person has the same opportunity to 
reach those goals. 

Otherwise, what you end up doing— 
and I will give some evidence for that 
in a moment—is you set up goals that 
many young people cannot reach, and 
you fail them again. It strikes me, 
therefore, you add nothing to what I 
think we are about in our country. 

Today’s Nation at Risk should be 
viewed as a crisis; 1.8 percent of our 
Federal budget goes to the Department 
of Education; 6 cents of every edu- 
cation dollar in the States comes from 
the Federal Government. 

Now, Madam President, let me go on 
and let me talk a little bit about some 
hearings that we had. Senator KEN- 
NEDY was extremely cooperative and 
helpful. 

Madam President, the interesting 
thing is that usually these hearings 
take place and then they are written 
up and that is about it. But let us talk 
a little bit about some of the hearings 
that we held on equity financing and 
other problems. 

This is the prepared statement of 
Linda Trentham, a professor at Auburn 
University. She is talking about Mt. 
Brook, AL. In terms of State and local 
revenues for one recent year, schools in 
Mt. Brook, AL, received $4,820 per stu- 
dent per year, the highest rate in Ala- 
bama. At the other extreme in Roa- 
noke City, State and local revenues 
paid $2,371 per year. These differences 
accounted for a disparity of $61,225 a 
year for a class of 25. These discrep- 
ancies do not appear in just the 
wealthiest and poorest of systems in 
Alabama but are widespread and sys- 
temic. Federal funds which are gen- 
erally earmarked do not close this gap 
in basic educational programs. Dispari- 
ties have been present for at least 20 
years. So there is probably a cumu- 
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lative effect. The funding gap is not 
closing but in the last 6 years has got- 
ten more pronounced. 

Some Lowell schools lack adequate 
textbooks and other support materials. 
For instance, in some schools students 
must share textbooks and are not al- 
lowed to take books home to study. In 
at least one school library the newest 
encyclopedia was 1975. 

Why do we have people come and tes- 
tify before our committees if we do not 
take to heart what they have said and 
if we do not try and build on the infor- 
mation they presented us? 

But even in some new school build- 
ings chemistry labs have virtually no 
chemicals or other equipment with 
which students can work. One science 
teacher had to show students a picture 
of a microscope because she had none 
for them to use. 

There is testimony before the Senate 
Labor and Human Resources Commit- 


е. 

And I could go оп and on. There is 
testimony from Joseph Fernandez. 

My name is Joseph Fernandez, and I am 
president of the Council of the Great City 
Schools and former chairman of the New 
York City public schools and former super- 
intendent of Dade County public schools. 
Thank you for your opportunity to testify. 

Mr. Fernandez then said, 

The vast majority of our students have not 
successfully completed an introductory 
course in algebra by the end of the 10th 
grade. Only a third of the Hispanic and 
Asian-American youths score above the na- 
tional norms on the standardized reading 
and math tests. We have a significant short- 
age of preschool, math and science and mi- 
nority teachers, as well as teachers for the 
disabled and limited English proficient. 


And he goes on and on. 

Now, Madam President, I would like 
to, if I could, refer to Jonathan Kozol’s 
book, Savage Inequalities.” 

Looking around some of the inner city 
schools, where filth and disrepair were worse 
than anything I'd seen іп 1964, I often won- 
dered why we would agree to let our children 
go to school in places where no politician, 
school board president, or business CEO 
would dream of working. 

Jonathan Kozol went around the 
country and looked at the different 
educational opportunities for our stu- 
dents to find some answers. 

And I just go from place to place in 
this book. 

To find some answers, I spent several days 
in Camden (N.J.) in the early spring of 1990. 
Because the city has no hotel, teachers in 
Camden arranged for me to stay nearby in 
Cherry Hill, a beautiful suburban area of 
handsome stores and costly homes. The drive 
from Cherry Hill to Camden take about five 
minutes. It is like a journey between dif- 
ferent worlds. 

On a stretch of land beside the Delaware 
River in the northern part of Camden, in a 
neighborhood of factories and many aban- 
doned homes, roughly equidistant from a 
paper plant, a gelatin factory and an illegal 
dumpsite, stands a school called Pyne Point 
Junior High. 

In the evening, when I drive into the neigh- 
borhood to find the school, the air at Pyne 
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Point bears the smell of burning trash. When 
І return the next day I am hit with a strong 
smell of ether, or some kind of glue, that 
seems to be emitted by the paper factory. 

The school is a two-story building, yellow 
brick, its windows covered with metal 
grates, the flag on its flagpole motionless 
above the lawn that has no grass. Some 650 
children, 98 percent of whom are black or 
Latino, are enrolled here. 

The schoo] nurse, who walks me through 
the building while the principal is on the 
phone, speaks of the emergencies and ill- 
nesses that she contends with. “Children 
come into school with rotting teeth,“ she 
says. “Тһеу sit in class, leaning on their el- 
bows, in discomfort. 

And on and on and on. 

And the Senator is right. He talks 
about a school, as I remember, in East 
St. Louis called Martin Luther King, 
Әт., talking to a young woman. And she 
says, 

This gives lie to Martin Luther King, Jr. 
We don’t have the same opportunities at this 
school, 

He talks about the differences right 
here in Washington, DC. If you look in 
one direction in Bethesda, you could 
see a financial base from an appro- 
priate tax system, for good schools, 
good facilities. Teachers can be re- 
cruited, good salaries. That is the way 
it should be. 

If you look to Anacostia, which is 
probably not more than a 1% or 2 miles 
from the Chamber, the exact opposite 
situation—much less of a base to draw 
from, inadequate lab facilities, the 
sharing of textbooks. 

Madam President, I have to say—and 
I believe that the Senator from Illinois 
may be focusing on this later on—that 
when we send our children into de- 
crepit school buildings—mainly this is 
a function of the wealth of the commu- 
nity—and there are holes in the ceiling 
and they are not warm, and there are 
old textbooks and inadequate lab fa- 
cilities, it strikes me that we send pre- 
cisely the wrong kind of message. 

How can we expect our children to be 
excited about learning and how can 
they believe all of our fine rhetoric 
about goals and everybody is going to 
achieve those goals when they know 
that they do not have the same oppor- 
tunities as so many other children 
have within our country? 

Madam President, I would like to 
have printed in the RECORD, because I 
would be interested in some discussion 
with my colleagues, a whole set of ex- 
amples of some of the struggles of 
schools in my State of Minnesota, espe- 
cially in what we call greater Min- 
nesota; that is to say, in the small 
towns and the rural parts of our State. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
some examples printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

STATE OF MINNESOTA 
OFFICE MEMORANDUM 
Department: State Fire Marshal Division. 
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Date: January 31, 1994. 

To: Len Nachman, Minnesota Department of 
Education. 

From: Jon Nisja-Supervisor, Deputy State 
Fire Marshal. 

Phone: (612) 643-3096. 

Subject: Schools with Unique and/or Dif- 
ficult Fire Safety Problems. 

As per your request I have compiled a list 
of some of the school districts in which we 
have seen some unique and often difficult 
fire safety problems. Many of the schools 
where we encounter these types of problems 
are located in smaller, rural communities. 
Some of these problems have evolved or de- 
veloped because of a lack of code enforce- 
ment in these areas. The following is a brief 
list of some of the schools and a summary of 
the problems noted: 

CASS LAKE AREA LEARNING CENTER—CASS 
LAKE, MN 

Problems: Combustible construction; lack 
of fire alarm and detection; vertical separa- 
tion problems; exiting problems (insufficient 
number, only had one). 

HIBBING HIGH SCHOOL—HIBBING, MN 

Problems: Vertical separation problems; 
exiting problems-insufficient number (only 
one from upper floors), travel distance prob- 
lems, confusing, dead end corridors. 
ATWATER-GROVE CITY SCHOOLS—ATWATER AND 

GROVE CITY, MN 

Problems: Combustible construction; verti- 
cal separation; combustible interior finish; 
exiting problems-insufficient number, dead 
end corridors. 

BARRETT-HOFFMAN-ELBOW LAKE SCHOOLS— 

BARRETT, HOFFMAN, AND ELBOW LAKE, MN 

Problems: Combustible construction; verti- 
cal separation; exiting problems-insufficient 
number and capacity; students in basement 
(poor exiting) 

ROLLINGSTONE SCHOOL—ROLLINGSTONE, MN 

Problems: Combustible construction; verti- 
cal separation; structural deficiencies due to 
long-term water leakage problems. 

BRAHAM INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL—BRAHAM, MN 

Problems: Combustible construction; 
structural deficiencies, exiting problems- 
confusing, dead-end corridors. 


SCHOOL FACILITIES IN MINNESOTA 


MEMORANDA 
To: Josh Syrvamaki, Senator Paul 
Wellstone's office. 


From: Len Nachman, Facilities Team, MN 
Dept. of Education. 
Subject: Request for information. 
Date: January 31, 1994. 
School Facilities Conditions for the State of 
Minnesota 
If you want more examples or pictures, 
please let me know. Len Nachman 612/296- 
5032. 
SPECIAL SCHOOL DISTRICT NO. 1, MINNEAPOLIS 


Approximately $400 million is needed to 
meet Minneapolis schools health, safety, ac- 
cessibility and deferred maintenance needs. 

The district is gaining 1000 students per 
year (2-3%). 

There is a need to replace many old and 
tired buildings. 

There is a need to get out of leased space 
that is not educationally adequate. 

They are currently under-funded to fix up 
facilities and to maintain what can be fixed 


up. 
Without necessary maintenance, the build- 
ings will completely deteriorate. 
District needs a program of ongoing fund- 
ing to maintain buildings. 
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The $400 million does not include enhanc- 
ing the schools educational programs. 

INDEPENDENT SCHOOL DISTRICT 625, ST. PAUL 

The St. Paul Public Schools has over $110 
million in needs over the next ten years to 
address critical deferred maintenance envi- 
ronmental health and safety and handicap 
accessibility (ADA) problems. With school 
buildings that are old (approximately 47% of 
the district buildings have original construc- 
tion that is 50 years or more old), it is criti- 
cal that the deferred maintenance needs to 
protect buildings’ structures and infrastruc- 
ture be addressed. Roofing, painting, 
tuckpointing, window replacement, mechani- 
cal and electrical system renovations and re- 
placements and plumbing replacements are 
among the district’s major areas of deferred 
maintenance needs. Building improvements 
and modifications to address ADA require- 
ments alone total more than $8 million. New 
codes and mandates affecting life safety, 
hazardous substances, and environmental 
health and safety annually result in major 
capital improvement needs. In addition, cap- 
ital improvement needs currently funded at 
$9 million annually for the next three years 
funds only a fraction of the capital improve- 
ment needs of the districts’ 65+ facilities. 
Changing populations and increased enroll- 
ments have created space needs in the dis- 
trict both at the elementary and secondary 
levels. These needs must be met through new 
property acquisitions, building additions, 
and lease of outside space. Two new high 
schools at a total estimated cost of $80 mil- 
lion are needed. Recently, elementary space 
shortages have been again experienced which 
will require funding (estimates currently 
being developed). 

INDEPENDENT SCHOOL DISTRICT 709, DULUTH 

School district needs approximately $90 
million to repair schools. The district has re- 
cently spent $20 million. 

This year the five worst buildings had to 
be abandoned because they were not eco- 
nomically or educationally advisable to fix 
up. 
Nine existing facilities were upgraded ($20 
million). 

The $90 million does not include funds for 
educational improvements or technology im- 
provements. 

INDEPENDENT SCHOOL DISTRICT 698, FLOODWOOD 

Nearest neighboring district is 19 miles 
away and cannot accommodate the students. 

It has a student enrollment of 360 students. 

This is a low-income district with limited 
taxing ability. 

The original building was built in 1911 with 
additions in 1926, 1938, 1958, 1965, and 1976. 

$250,000 is necessary for minimal five code 
violations. 

There is no budget for educational im- 
provements or ADA code corrections. 

The Fire Marshal has indicated he will 
close the 1911, 1926, 1938, sections of the 
building. 

INDEPENDENT SCHOOL DISTRICT 526, TWIN 
VALLEY 


The nearest neighboring district is 12 miles 
away. 

Total Need.—The Minnesota Department of 
Education estimates that it needs $2 billion 
for the repair, renovation, alteration, and 
construction of public elementary and sec- 
ondary schools. 

Number of School Buildings.—Minnesota has 
392 school districts with 1,536 buildings. 

Age of School Buildings.—16% of Minnesota 
school buildings are over 70 years old while 
38% are over 50 years old and 63% are over 30 
years old. 
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Assessments.—Minnesota does not conduct 
an annual assessment of its school buildings. 

Mr. WELLSTONE. Madam President, 
the quality of the education that a 
young person receives should not be 
based on where that young person 
lives. If we want to be competitive as a 
nation, if we want to focus on our 
greatest resource, if we want to under- 
stand that there is not going to be any 
real national security until we invest 
in the health and skills and intellect 
and character of our young people, 
then I suggest that as we pass this 
Goals 2000 legislation, we should at the 
very minimum be clear that, as each 
and every State sets out these goals 
that we have established and talks 
about meeting those goals, that we are 
consistent, that we are honest, and we 
just include in this amendment the 
most moderate language which says 
that there should also be an oppor- 
tunity-to-learn standard where each 
State says this is going to be how we 
make sure that every one of our young- 
sters has the same opportunity to 
achieve these goals. 

This amendment has the support of 
the National Education Association, 
the National Association of Elemen- 
tary School Principals, the National 
Association of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals, the Council of the Great City 
Schools, and the National Parent- 
Teacher Association, the PTA. 

Madam President, I believe that the 
reason for the importance of this legis- 
lation—and I once again thank Senator 
KENNEDY for his work—is that we real- 
ly do send a message that we care 
about goals, we care about education, 
and we care about raising expectations. 

But I think the teachers down in the 
trenches and I think the parents down 
in the trenches—and I hear this from 
Minnesota over and over again, it sad- 
dens me—they are also saying as long 
as you are going to have this language, 
you cannot have this contradiction. At 
least, say you want to make sure that 
each and every child has the same op- 
portunity to learn. 

Why is that so unreasonable? Why 
can we not get some language that is 
firm on that point? Why can we not 
have a part of that as Goals 2000? Why 
can we not say that part of what Goals 
2000 is, is to make sure that each and 
every youngster has the same chance 
at all he or she can be. 

That is what this amendment says. I 
think it is an extremely important 
amendment. I hope that we will have 
the full support of our colleagues. 

I yield the floor. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1367 TO AMENDMENT NO. 1366 

Mr. KENNEDY. Madam President, I 
send an amendment to the desk and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report the amendment 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. KEN- 
NEDY) proposes an amendment numbered 1367 
to amendment No. 1366. 
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Mr. KENNEDY. Madam President, I 
ask unanimous consent that reading of 
the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 


In the pending amendment strike all after: 
“(4) OPPORTUNITY TO LEARN“ and insert the 
following: 

STRATEGIES.—Each State improvement 
plan shall establish strategies for providing 
all students with an opportunity to learn, 
such as— 

(1) adopting or establishing comprehensive 
State opportunity-to-learn standards: 

(2) establishing a timetable for dem- 
onstrating progress toward meeting com- 
prehensive State opportunity-to-learn stand- 
ards in every school in the State; and 

(3) periodically reporting to the public on 
the extent of the State's improvement іп 
achieving such standards. 

(e) TECHNICAL AND OTHER ASSISTANCE RE- 
GARDING SCHOOL FINANCE EQUITY.— 

(1) TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE.—(A) the Sec- 
retary is authorized to make grants to, and 
enter into contracts and cooperative agree- 
ments with, State educational agencies and 
other public and private agencies, institu- 
tions, and organizations to provide technical 
assistance to State and local educational 
agencies to assist such agencies in achieving 
a greater degree of equity in the distribution 
of financial resources for education among 
local educational agencies in the State. 

(B) A grant, contract or cooperative agree- 
ment under this subsection may support 
technical assistance activities, such as— 

(i) the establishment and operation of a 
center or centers for the provision of tech- 
nical assistance to State and local edu- 
cational agencies; 

(ii) the convening of conferences on equali- 
zation of resources within local educational 
agencies, within States, and among States; 
and 

(111) obtaining advice from experts in the 
field of school finance equalization. 

(2) RESEARCH.—({(A) The Secretary is au- 
thorized to carry out applied research and 
analysis designed to further knowledge and 
understanding of methods to achieve greater 
equity in the distribution of financial re- 
sources among local educational agencies. 

(B) The Secretary may carry out research 
under this paragraph directly or through 
grants to, or contracts or cooperative agree- 
ments with, any public or private organiza- 
tion. 

(C) In carrying out this paragraph, the Sec- 
retary is authorized to— 

(i) support research on the equity of exist- 
ing State school funding systems; 

(ii) train individuals in such research; 

(iii) promote the coordination of such re- 
search; 

(iv) collect and analyze data related to 
school finance equity in the United States 
and other nations; and 

(v) report periodically on the progress of 
States in achieving school finance equity. 

(3) COORDINATION.—The Secretary shall co- 
ordinate activities under this subsection 
with activities carried out by the Office of 
Educational Research and Improvement. 

(4) DATA. - Each State educational agency 
or local educational agency receiving assist- 
ance under the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act of 1965 shall provide such data 
and information on school finance as the 
Secretary may require to carry out this sub- 
section. 

(5) MODELS.—The Secretary is authorized, 
directly or through grants, contracts, or co- 
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operative agreements, to develop and dis- 
seminate models and materials useful to 
States in planning and implementing revi- 
sions of the school finance systems of such 
States. 

(6) AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS.— 
There are authorized to be appropriated 
$3,000,000 for fiscal year 1994 and such sums 
as may be necessary for each of the fiscal 
years 1995 through 1998 to carry out this sec- 
tion. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I see the Senator 
from New York is here. I wanted to re- 
spond to the points that have been 
made by Senator WELLSTONE and Sen- 
ator SIMON, but I would be glad to per- 
mit the Senator to make whatever 
comment he desires. 

Mr. D’AMATO. I will take about 10 to 
11 minutes. 

Mr. KENNEDY. That is fine. 

Mr. D’AMATO. I thank the Senator 
from Massachusetts. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New York. 


WHITEWATER/MADISON UPDATE 


Mr. D’AMATO. Madam President, I 
rise today to update my colleagues on 
the RTC race against the statute of 
limitations in the Whitewater/Madison 
controversy. 

Madam President, the clock contin- 
ues to tick away. Soon it will be Feb- 
ruary 28 and the RTC will be out of 
time; the American people out of luck. 

The statute of limitations runs out 
on February 28, or at least that is what 
I have been led to believe. That means 
that anyone who is responsible for the 
loss of possibly millions of taxpayer 
dollars will be immune from civil ac- 
tion after the 28th. 

Why has it taken nearly 3 weeks to 
get a written response from the RTC? 

Yesterday, I came to the floor to in- 
form my colleagues about the delay 
game that the RTC was playing. My 
staff was told over the phone that the 
RTC was operating under the assump- 
tion that the statute of limitations 
would run out on February 28. In other 
words, 26 days from now. So we can 
now mark off 1 more day, in the count- 
down. 

For almost 3 weeks I waited for a for- 
mal response from the RTC, and it was 
only yesterday, after Chairman RIEGLE 
expressed his concern over the RTC’s 
delays, that I finally received a written 
reply. The statute of limitations runs 
out on February 28, or at least that is 
what I have been led to believe. Why 
can the RTC not give a clear answer? 
After almost 3 weeks of waiting I must 
admit to my colleagues that this letter 
is a disappointment. I have become se- 
riously concerned about the RTC’s re- 
solve to lay the facts before the Con- 
gress and the American people, as well 
as the lack of time for any possible 
agency action. 

Moreover, it is an example of bureau- 
cratic obfuscation that is nonrespon- 
sive and uninformative. I want to read 
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the letter to my colleagues because it 
is short and self-descriptive. It is dated 
February 1. 

DEAR SENATOR D'AMATO: On January 11 
and January 25, 1994 you wrote to me con- 
cerning the statute of limitations relating to 
Madison Guaranty Savings and Loan of 
McCrory, Arkansas (“Майівоп”). I want to 
assure you that the Resolution Trust Cor- 
poration is conducting a thorough review of 
the potential civil claims it possesses as a 
result of the failure of Madison. The RTC is, 
of course, mindful of the impending Feb- 
ruary 28 anniversary date of the federal 
takeover of Madison * * * 

Understand those words. It does not 
say it is the statute of limitations. He 
says the anniversary date of the take- 
over of Madison. It goes on in the sec- 
ond paragraph. 

If such claims do exist, the RTC will vigor- 
ously pursue all appropriate remedies using 
standard procedures in such cases, which 
could include seeking agreements to toll the 
statute of limitations. As you noted, the bar- 
riers presented by the expiration of the stat- 
ute of limitations in many cases have been 
ameliorated by the extension of the Finan- 
cial Institutions Reform, Recovery and En- 
forcement Act of 1989 (FIRREA) statutes in 
the RTC Completion Act (Act). The Act has 
afforded the RTC an opportunity to inves- 
tigate further any civil claims which may be 
asserted against individuals or entities asso- 
ciated with Madison Guaranty for fraud, in- 
tentional misconduct resulting in unjust en- 
richment, or intentional misconduct result- 
ing in substantial loss to the institution. As 
you know, the КТС" jurisdiction is solely as 
to civil claims. Any potential criminal mat- 
ters are within the jurisdiction of the Jus- 
tice Department. 

Madam President, it took the RTC 3 
weeks to write a letter with two para- 
graphs that does not answer the one 
question that I have asked over and 
over again. Specifically, when does the 
statute of limitations on civil viola- 
tions run out? 

The statute of limitations runs out 
on February 28, or at least that is what 
I have been led to believe. That means 
that anyone who is responsible for the 
loss of possibly millions of taxpayer 
dollars will be immune from civil ac- 
tion after this date; 26 days. 

Why is the RTC’s response to a basic 
question so confusing? While the letter 
acknowledges that the agency—and I 
quote, is “mindful” of the “impending 
February 28 anniversary date of Fed- 
eral takeover of Madison” by regu- 
lators, it just does not answer the ques- 
tion. In fact it raises more questions 
than it answers. 

For example, what does the anniver- 
sary mean? Is this the day that the 
statute runs? If so, why do they not 
tell us and stop speaking in code? 

Does the anniversary have any sig- 
nificance for the RTC, and the right of 
the American people to a full account- 
ing? The statute of limitations runs 
out on February 28, or, at least that is 
what I have been led to believe. Why is 
it the RTC is so nonresponsive? 

It is outrageous that Congress had to 
wait almost 3 weeks to learn when the 
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regulators took over Madison. That is 
public information. After all, it was in 
the newspapers back in 1989. The RTC 
is trying to duck a legitimate congres- 
sional inquiry and that is unaccept- 
able. And that is what the letter has 
done. 

Meanwhile, the clock continues to 
tick away. The statute of limitations 
runs out on February 28, or, that is 
what we have been led to believe. Then 
why will the RTC not tell us what ac- 
tion they are taking? Let us know. We 
have a right to know. The American 
people have a right to know. 

This letter raises additional ques- 
tions. According to the letter a thor- 
ough review of the potential civil 
claims” is underway. I am encouraged 
by the signs of activity at the RTC, but 
I would like to know what this thor- 
ough review entails. Most important, 
when will we learn the results of this 
review? The clock is ticking. Will we 
find out after the statute of limitations 
has run? Is February 28, really the end? 

Indeed, the statute runs on February 
28, or that is what I have been led to 
believe. Why has the RTC not done 
anything to stop it from running? 

Weeks ago, some of my colleagues 
and I suggested that an agreement 
staying the statute of limitation would 
solve the problem. The letter acknowl- 
edges that RTC might do this, but this 
is not a sufficient answer. I want to 
know if the RTC will seek stay agree- 
ments and stop the ticking of the 
clock. 

The statute of limitations, again, 
runs out on the 28th, or, that is what 
we have been led to believe. Will the 
RTC lose out to the ticking clock? 
While these questions linger and the 
RTC moves at a snail’s pace, we have 
marked off another day on the Madison 
countdown to February 28. We now 
have as little as 26 days remaining. The 
statute of limitations runs out on 28th. 
When do we get the answers? 

These questions demand informative 
and understandable responses, not 
cryptic sidestepping. The American 
people have the right to know whether 
or not the RTC, is vigorously pursuing 
justice and protecting their wallets. 

It now appears that the Banking 
Committee will have an opportunity to 
question the RTC oversight board di- 
rectly at an upcoming oversight hear- 
ing. More on that tomorrow. 

I request unanimous consent to have 
the RTC’s letter of February 1 printed 
in the RECORD in its entirety. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

RESOLUTION TRUST CORPORATION, 
Washington, DC, February 1, 1994. 

Hon. ALFONSE M. D'AMATO, 

Ranking Minority Member, Committee on Bank- 
ing, Finance and Urban Affairs, U.S. Sen- 
ate, Washington, DC. 

DEAR SENATOR D’AMATO: On January 11 
and January 25, 1994 you wrote to me con- 
cerning the statute of limitations relating to 
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Madison Guaranty Savings and Loan of 
McCrory, Arkansas (“Madison”). I want to 
assure you that the Resolution Trust Cor- 
poration is conducting a thorough review of 
the potential civil claims it possesses as a 
result of the failure of Madison. The RTC is, 
of course, mindful of the impending Feb- 
ruary 28 anniversary date of the federal 
takeover of Madison. 

If such claims do exist, the RTC will vigor- 
ously pursue all appropriate remedies using 
standard procedures in such cases, which 
could include seeking agreements to toll the 
statute of limitations. As you noted, the bar- 
riers presented by the expiration of the stat- 
ute of limitations in many cases have been 
ameliorated by the extension of the Finan- 
cial Institutions Reform, Recovery and En- 
forcement Act of 1989 (FIRREA) statutes in 
the RTC Completion Act (Act). The Act has 
afforded the RTC an opportunity to inves- 
tigate further any civil claims which may be 
asserted against individuals or entities asso- 
ciated with Madison Guaranty for fraud, in- 
tentional misconduct resulting in unjust en- 
richment, or intentional misconduct result- 
ing in substantial loss to the institution. As 
you know, the RTC’s jurisdiction is solely as 
to civil claims. Any potential criminal mat- 
ters are within the jurisdiction of the Jus- 
tice Department. 

Sincerely, 
ROGER C. ALTMAN, 
Interim CEO. 

Mr. D’AMATO. I thank the Senator 
from Massachusetts, and my colleagues 
for being so gracious to afford me this 
opportunity to make these remarks. 

As I said, tomorrow, more on the up- 
coming oversight hearings. I yield the 
floor. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Madam President, I 
see the Senator from Arkansas wants 
to address this issue. Then I hope we 
will be able to get back to the amend- 
ments of the Senator from Missouri. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Arkansas. 

Mr. PRYOR. Madam President, on 
Friday my very good friend and col- 
league from New York, Senator 
D'AMATO, came to the Senate floor in 
the afternoon. He took the Senate floor 
and addressed the Senate for quite 
some time on the issue of Whitewater. 

The President has asked, as we know, 
the Attorney General to appoint some- 
one who will give us the facts. That 
person, Mr. Fiske, is going to provide 
those facts in due time, after due and 
considered deliberation. In fact, speak- 
ing of due deliberation, Mr. Fiske has 
now rented a building, or a floor in a 
building, in Little Rock, AR. And he 
signed a 3-year lease on it. So we are 
going to have a very, very thorough 
unearthing of all of the facts that re- 
late to Whitewater. 

My friend from New York, again, 
came yesterday, on Tuesday afternoon, 
to the floor of the U.S. Senate, during 
the debate, on the State Department 
authorization bill, and totally unre- 
lated to the State Department author- 
ization bill took the time of the Sen- 
ate—not much time, 10 minutes, 15 
minutes—to again discuss this 
Whitewater issue. 

Again today, on Wednesday after- 
noon, aS we are considering a very, 
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very major piece of education legisla- 
tion, as we are trying to complete this 
legislation by Thursday night—tomor- 
row night—my very good friend, the 
Senator from New York, once again 
comes to the floor in an attempt to 
turn up the heat on the Whitewater 
issue. 

I think that we are coming to a time 
when we need to look back and reflect 
just a little bit as to what is happening 
on the Whitewater matter. 

First, back in January, many Mem- 
bers on the other side of the aisle—or 
December—were calling for, as we 
might recall, a special prosecutor. 
Right after the President had con- 
cluded his trip or in the middle of his 
trip to Europe, President Clinton asked 
Janet Reno, our Attorney General, to 
appoint a special counsel to look into 
this entire matter. Janet Reno forth- 
with came forward and appointed Mr. 
Robert Fiske, an attorney well-known 
and well-respected and, I might add, 
Madam President, a Republican, which 
shows that this President is wanting to 
go forward and, as we say, unearth the 
facts relative to Whitewater. 

Robert Fiske, for example, had a very 
high tribute from the Senator from 
New York who, once again, is now at- 
tempting, it appears to me, to sort of 
turn up the heat on the third day in a 
row, and maybe tomorrow he will come 
back again, maybe Friday he will come 
back again. Maybe this is going to be a 
daily dose that the Senator from New 
York is going to give us on 
Whitewater. 

But he says about Robert Fiske, and 
I quote my friend from New York: 

He is a man of uncompromising integrity. 
He will unearth the truth for the American 
people. 

I think that says a lot about Mr. 
Fiske and it certainly says a great deal 
about Mr. Fiske’s integrity. Not only 
that, but as importantly, it says a lot 
about his independence in being in an- 
other party from the President and 
from this administration. 

I might add—and this is certainly no 
secret, it is public record—Mr. Fiske, 
since 1980, to the best of our knowl- 
edge, has not given one dime, no con- 
tributions of any kind to any Democrat 
that we can find. Not one. In fact, 
$11,750 have been taken from Mr. 
Fiske’s pocket and disbursed, where? 
To my friends on the Republican side 
of the aisle. Well and good. Once again, 
this just attests to the independence of 
Mr. Robert Fiske who is now engaged 
in assembling a staff and beginning the 
full investigation, where it should be, 
into Whitewater. 

Madam President, the moment the 
President asked Janet Reno, the Attor- 
ney General, to appoint a special coun- 
sel and she appointed that counsel, our 
colleagues on the other side of the aisle 
said. Wait a minute, that’s not 
enough. Yes, we want an independent 
counsel, but at the same time we want 
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a congressional investigation. We want 
a special or a select committee to be 
selected from the Senate and the House 
to investigate Whitewater.” 

That request, I must say, was not 
long on the table, or at least, that re- 
quest seemed to fade away or lose pop- 
ularity, when this report was delivered 
to us. This report right here. I think it 
weighs about 30 pounds, I am not sure. 
This is the Iran-Contra independent 
counsel report, Madam President. It 
cost $37 million and took 7% years, and 
still we do not know the results nor all 
the facts of Iran-Contra. 

Even Mr. Robert Fiske, the independ- 
ent counsel that has been chosen by 
the distinguished Attorney General of 
the United States, even as he begins 
his investigation, has said, and I quote 
Mr. Fiske: 

History shows it is difficult to conduct 
criminal investigations at the same time as 
congressional investigations. 

That is from the special counsel, 
Madam President. This desire for a 
congressional select committee sort of 
faded away. The minority leader in the 
House of Representatives, Congressman 
MICHEL, says now that we have a spe- 
cial counsel, we do not need this any- 
more. So that sort of faded away. 

But now we have a new request. It 
seems the ante can never quite find its 
own level. The ante keeps going up and 
rising daily. Now we see that there is a 
request for the Banking Committee in 
the Senate and the Banking Committee 
in the House of Representatives to hold 
а separate investigation on White- 
water. 

Look at what happened. Our distin- 
guished chairman, Senator RIEGLE, 
wrote a letter to Senator D'AMATO іп 
response. Today it was in the press. It 
appears that Senator D'AMATO and his 
friends are going to have ample oppor- 
tunity within the Senate Banking 
Committee structure on the normal 
traditional, historical, required review 
of the S&L situation and how the RTC 
has managed these affairs. They are 
going to have their day in court. They 
are going to get to ask questions about 
this and hopefully other S&L failures. 

And speaking of other S&L failures, 
if this one cost the taxpayers $46 mil- 
lion—and I do not know what it cost; I 
heard every kind of figure—we are 
looking at billions and billions and bil- 
lions of dollars of loss in the last dec- 
ade in our S&L industry. We know 
that. That is no secret. That has been 
publicized. 

But the key factor is that almost ev- 
erything our colleagues on the other 
side of the aisle are asking for, this ad- 
ministration has complied with. This 
administration has shown good faith, 
and now we think it is time to get on 
with the very important business of 
the U.S. Senate and this country. 

I know that the Senate rules say you 
do not question motives, and I am not 
questioning any Senator’s motive on 
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this floor. I have never done that. I 
never want to be guilty of that. I can 
only conclude that what is about to 
happen in this so-called Whitewater 
episode is that, yes, Mr. Fiske is going 
to have his investigatory team, but 
there is going to be a continuing hope 
by some—maybe not necessarily in this 
Chamber or Members of this body but 
certainly some in this country—that 
the focus of this administration and 
this moment of opportunity and chal- 
lenge for America is going to be taken 
away from health care, it will be re- 
moved from welfare reform, we will 
lose our interest in doing something 
about crime and personal security in 
America. Maybe that is their overall 
hope. I would hate to see that sad re- 
sult. 

Maybe there are some who would like 
to see us do nothing and basically frit- 
ter away these great opportunities that 
visit this generation and visit this hour 
and visit us at this time, but I hope 
not. 

Madam President, I can only say that 
I think if we in the Senate and the 
House will let Robert Fiske do his job 
without these distractions, that very 
quickly the facts—the facts—that my 
friend from New York has asked for 
will be unearthed, those facts will be 
presented and the so-called Whitewater 
issue will be something of the past. 

But to continue day after day taking 
the time of the U.S. Senate when we 
are ready to receive and offer amend- 
ments and debate issues, such as edu- 
cation, I only suggest: Let us save this 
for another day in another forum and 
not constantly take the time of the 
U.S. Senate in order to do it. 

Mr. KENNEDY addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts. 
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The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the bill. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Madam President, we 
are in a situation where Senator DAN- 
FORTH is prepared to offer an amend- 
ment, which we are prepared to discuss 
and urge the Senate to accept. The 
Senator from Illinois has two different 
amendments which we would like to 
consider. Hopefully we will have an op- 
portunity to consider both of those. 

So we have the amendment of the 
Senator from Illinois that is pending. 

So we are all prepared now to do 
business, and I would hope that we 
could focus on this matter that we now 
have before us, with all respect, since 
we are now going on into the late after- 
noon, and I know our colleagues are 
going to be wondering what progress 
we are making. I know there are others 
who want to talk about a lot of dif- 
ferent measures, but we do have this 
extremely important matter that is be- 
fore the Senate. 
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As we all know, we are glad to do the 
Senate’s business, and if there is other 
business, I am sure it can be worked 
out in the morning hour with the ma- 
jority leader. We have not imposed the 
Pastore rule, that 2 hours after we go 
into the session, we have to have state- 
ments and speeches that are relevant 
to the underlying business before the 
Senate. 

I do not want to get into that proce- 
dure, but I would like to see if we can- 
not move ahead. Senator DANFORTH I 
think has been here 1% hours and is 
prepared to offer an amendment on this 
measure. The Senator from New Hamp- 
shire has been with us since before 
noon. We are prepared to move ahead. 
So with all respect, I see the Senator 
from New York on his feet. I would cer- 
tainly hope we could at least conclude 
this part of the exchange at an early 
time. 


WHITEWATER/MADISON UPDATE 


Mr. D’AMATO addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New York. 

Mr. D’AMATO. Madam President, I 
think I took about 10 minutes, and I 
wish to again thank the Senator from 
Massachusetts for his graciousness in 
permitting me to make my remarks. 
The Senator from Arkansas responded. 
I would like to, if I might, not impose 
but more than several more minutes 
because I think it is important that I 
respond to some issues my colleague 
raised. 

Let me say there is no one who has 
greater respect for the special counsel 
than I do. Bob Fiske is a man of great 
integrity, proven integrity, and I have 
all the faith in the world he is going to 
conduct his investigation as it should 
be, and in manner second to none. But 
that is a criminal investigation. It is 
not an investigation into possible civil 
liability. It is the duty of the RTC to 
recover moneys that possibly may be 
due to taxpayers as a result of fraud or 
other activities, covered by the rel- 
evant civil statutes. 

Second, my good friend, the Senator 
from Arkansas, pointed out correctly 
that this investigation may not be 
completed for up to 3 years, 2 years, 1 
year, and no one questions that delib- 
erate process. In no way do we intend 
to impede that. But we do have a right 
to ask the RTC what they are doing, 
how they are proceeding, what ele- 
ments do they see that are involved in 
this matter, critical to both the pos- 
sible recovery of taxpayer dollars, and 
to having this matter disposed of be- 
fore the cutoff time. 

What does the “statute of limita- 
tions” mean? The average person does 
not know. It means that after a par- 
ticular date, even if there is evidence 
of egregious action, where taxpayers’ 
money was squandered due to fraud, 
that you can no longer recover. If, in- 
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deed, that date is the 28th and we have 
26 days to go, let me suggest to you 
that the special prosecutor, who is not 
interested in the civil side, who is not 
undertaking any of these questions, 
certainly is not going to be able to help 
with a report 2 years from now. 

Now, we ask, are they getting a toll- 
ing agreement? We have a right to 
know. They do this in other cases. And 
I would suggest to you that I am going 
to continue to press until the RTC and 
the appropriate authorities give us the 
responsive answers to which we are en- 
titled. I will not attempt to delay the 
proceedings of the Senate now or at 
any other time inordinately and with- 
out a compelling reason. I think I have 
spoken for about 3 or 4 minutes in re- 
sponse to my friend from Arkansas. I 
do not intend to debate any longer. But 
the question is not the integrity of Bob 
Fiske. The question is the responsive- 
ness, or lack of response, by the appro- 
priate agencies to questions that the 
American people have a right to have 
answered. 

There are two different scenarios, 
two different areas. We are talking 
about a civil remedy pursuant to the 
law that should be evaluated, and if 
necessary undertaken, by the RTC be- 
fore the statute of limitations is tolled. 

I thank my friends for their patience 
and my colleague and friend from Mis- 
souri for giving me this opportunity to 
make that response. 
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The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the bill. 

Mr. DANFORTH addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Missouri. 

Mr. DANFORTH. Madam President, 
is an amendment in order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is 
a first- and a second-degree amend- 
ment pending at this time. 

Mr. KENNEDY. If the Senator will 
yield, I ask unanimous consent that 
those two amendments be temporarily 
set aside. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

The Chair hears none, and it is so or- 
dered. 

The Senator from Missouri is recog- 
nized. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1368 

Mr. DANFORTH. Madam President, 
on behalf of myself and Senator JEF- 
FORDS, I send an amendment to the 
desk and ask for its immediate consid- 
eration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report. 

The bill clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Missouri (Мг. DAN- 
FORTH], for himself and Mr. JEFFORDS, pro- 
poses an amendment numbered 1368: 

The amendment follows: 

At an appropriate place, insert the follow- 
ing: 
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It is the sense of the Senate that the 
speech made by Mr. Khalid Abdul Moham- 
med at Kean College on November 29, 1993 
was false, anti-Semitic, racist, divisive, re- 
pugnant and a disservice to all Americans 
and is therefore condemned. 


Mr. DANFORTH. Mr. President, I 
have been vaguely aware of the speech 
that is the subject of this sense-of-the- 
Senate amendment for some time, but 
I have to say that I just read excerpts 
from the speech this afternoon. I do 
not care to repeat them in this Cham- 
ber of the Senate, but I have and will 
have a copy in my hands for Senators 
who will be voting on this sense-of-the- 
Senate amendment. I do not want it to 
be, however, a total mystery as to what 
was in the remarks, and therefore I ask 
unanimous consent that excerpts from 
the speech be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the ex- 
cerpts were ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


[Excerpts from remarks by Khalid Abdul Mo- 
hammad, Nation of Islam National Spokes- 
man, at Kean College, NJ, November 29, 
1993) 

Brothers and sisters—the so-called Jew, 
and I must say so-called Jew, because you're 
not the true Jew. You are Johnny-come-late- 
ly-Jew, who just crawled out of the caves 
and hills of Europe just a little over 4,000 
years ago. You’re not from the original peo- 
ple. You are a European strain of people who 
crawled around on your all fours in the caves 
and hills of Europe, eatin’ Juniper roots and 
eatin’ each other. 

Who are the slumlords in the black com- 
munity? The so-called Jew ... Who is it 
sucking our blood in the black community? 
A white imposter Arab and a white imposter 
Jew. Right in the black community sucking 
our blood on a daily and consistent basis. 
They sell us pork and they don’t even eat it 
themselves. A meat case full of rotten pork 
meat, and the imposter Arab and the im- 
poster white Jew, neither of them eat it 
themselves. A wall full of liquor keeping our 
people drunk and out of their head, and filled 
with the swill of the swine, affecting their 
minds. They're the blood suckers of the 
black nation and the black community. Pro- 
fessor Griff was right, when he spoke here 

. . and when he spoke in the general vicin- 
ity of Jersey and New York, and when he 
spoke at Columbia Jew-niversity (sic) over 
in Jew (sic) York City. He was right. 

The DeBeers mines, Oppenheimer, our peo- 
ple, our brothers and sisters in South Africa, 
hundreds of them lose their lives. Sometimes 
thousands in those mines. Miles under- 
ground, mining diamonds for white Jews. 
That’s why you call yourself Mr. 
Reubenstein, Mr. Goldstein, Mr. Silverstein. 
Because you been stealing rubies and gold 
and silver all over the earth. That’s why we 
can’t even wear a ring or a bracelet or a 
necklace without calling it Jew-elry. We say 
it real quick and call it jewelry, but it’s not 
jewelry, it’s Jew-elry, ‘cause you're the 
rogue that’s stealing all over the face of the 
planet earth. 

You see everybody always talk about Hit- 
ler exterminating 6 million Jews. That's 
right. But don’t nobody ever ask what did 
they do to Hitler? What did they do to them 
folks? They went in there, in Germany, the 
way they do everywhere they go, and they 
supplanted, they usurped, they turned 
around and a German, in his own country, 
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would almost have to go to a Jew to get 
money. They had undermined the very fabric 
of the society. Now he was an arrogant no- 
good devil bastard, Hitler, no question about 
it. He was wickedly great. Yes, he was. He 
used his greatness for evil and wickedness. 
But they were wickedly great too, brother. 
Everywhere they go, and they always do it 
and hide their head. 

We don’t owe the white man nothin’ in 
South Africa. He's killed millions of our 
women, our children, our babies, our elders. 
We don’t owe him nothing in South Africa. If 
we want to be merciful at all, when we gain 
enough power from God Almighty to take 
our freedom and independence from him, we 
give him 24 hours to get out of town, by sun- 
down. That's all. If he won't get out of town 
by sundown, we kill everything white that 
ain't right (inaudible) in South Africa. We 
kill the women, we kill the children, we kill 
the babies. We kill the blind, we kill the 
crippled, (inaudible), we kill "ет all. We kill 
the faggot, we kill the lesbian, we kill them 
all. You say why kill the babies in South Af- 
rica? Because they gonna grow up one day to 
oppress our babies, so we kill the babies. 
Why kill the women? They, they . . . because 
they lay on their back, they are the military 
or the army’s manufacturing center. They 
lay on their back and reinforcements roll out 
from between their legs. So we kill the 
women too. You'll kill the elders too? Kill 
the old ones too. Goddamit, if they are ina 
wheelchair, push em off a cliff in Cape 
Town. Push em off a cliff in Cape Town, or 
Johannesburg, or (inaudible), or Port 
Sheppston or Darbin, how the hell you think 
they got old. They old oppressing black peo- 
ple. I said kill the blind, kill the crippled, 
kill the crazy. Goddamit, and when you get 
through killing ‘em all, go to the goddam 
graveyard and dig up the grave and kill ‘em, 
goddam, again. Cause they didn't die hard 
enough. They didn’t die hard enough. And if 
you've killed em all and you don’t have the 
strength to dig em up, then take your gun 
and shoot in the goddam grave. Kill "еп 
again. Kill ‘em again, cause they didn't die 
hard enough. 

We found out that the Federal Reserve 
ain't really owned by the Federal Govern- 
ment.. . But it ain't owned by the Federal 
Government. The Federal Reserve is owned 
by, you just touched on it a little while ago. 
(Jews.) It’s owned by the Jews. 

Brother. I don’t care who sits in the seat at 
the White House. You can believe that the 
Jews control that seat that they sit in from 
behind the scenes. They control the finance, 
and not only that, they influence the policy- 
making. 

No white Jews ever in bondage in Egypt for 
400 years. You're not the chosen people of 
God. Stop telling that lie. Let’s go a little 
further with this. Many of you put out the 
textbooks. Many of you control the libraries. 
Lie-braries. NBC, ABC, CBS, you don’t see 
nothin’, or makes sure we don't see. Warner 
Brothers, Paramount, huh? Hollywood, pe- 
riod. 

But [they] also are most influential in 
newspaper, magazine, print media and elec- 
tronic media. 

These people have had a secret relationship 
with us. They have our entertainers in their 
hip pocket. In the palm of their hand, I 
should say. They have our athletes in the 
palm of their hand. 

Many of our politicians are in the palm of 
the white man’s hand, but in particular, in 
the palm of the Jewish white man's hand. 

The Jews have told us, the so-called Jews 
have told us, ve (sic) ve, ve suffer like you. 
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Ve, ve, ve, ve marched with Dr. Martin Lu- 
ther King, Jr. Ve, ve, ve were in Selma, Ala- 
bama. Ve, ve were in Montgomery, Alabama. 
Ve, ve, were on the front line of the civil 
rights marches. Ve have always supported 
you. But let’s take a look at it. The Jews, 
the so-called Jews, what they have actually 
done, brothers and sisters, is used us as can- 
non fodder. 

Go to the Vatican in Rome, when the old, 
no-good Pope, you know that cracker. Some- 
body need to raise that dress up and see 
what's really under there. 

Mr. DANFORTH. Madam President, 
we in the Senate do spend a lot of time 
making statements on one thing or an- 
other in passing sense-of-the-Senate 
resolutions which really are just that, 
a basic statement of the views of Mem- 
bers of the Senate. It is not often that 
we offer amendments that we express 
ourselves by way of votes on matters 
that are not governmental and are so 
far from the works of Government as 
this speech in question. However, I 
think it is more that when there is a 
public furor that has arisen over what 
has become a very well-publicized 
speech which is plainly anti-Semitic 
and in addition to its very strong anti- 
Semitic character also is anti-Catholic, 
antiwhite, antiwhatever, I do believe it 
is important for Members of the Senate 
to speak out against bigotry whenever 
it occurs. 

I would like to say that I have just 
received a copy of a statement that 
was read in the House Press Gallery by 
Congressman MFUME, who is chairman 
of the Congressional Black Caucus, and 
I would like to read one paragraph 
from that statement. The Congressman 
says: 

The Congressional Black Caucus appre- 
ciates the official reply to our letter of 12 
days ago and have been advised that Min- 
ister Farrakhan has agreed to convene a 
press conference here in Washington, DC to- 
morrow to address actions to be taken re- 
garding one of its spokespersons for making 
what we consider to be evil and vicious re- 
marks late last year at Kean College of New 
Jersey, remarks that I have found since the 
beginning to be racist, sexist, anti-Semitic, 
anti-Catholic, and homophobic. Nowhere in 
American life can we give sanctuary to such 
garbage. He owes an apology to all whom he 
has offended. 

I would like to say that I applaud 
particularly those words of Congress- 
man MFUME. 

I ask for the yeas and nays on the 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there a 
sufficient second? 

There is a sufficient second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Madam President, I 
ask consent to cosponsor the amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Madam President, 
the remarks made by Mr. Muhammed 
at Kean College are deeply offensive to 
every American who abhors discrimi- 
nation in all its ugly forms. 

America’s motto is “E Pluribus 
Unum’’—Out of Many, One. We are at 
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our strongest when we are united, free 
from the divisions caused by bigotry 
based on race, religion, or gender. 

The recent speech at Kean College 
sought to foster hatred, and to divide 
Americans one from the other. It ought 
to be condemned, and I am pleased to 
join Senator DANFORTH in sponsoring 
this amendment. 

PREJUDICE AND FREE SPEECH 

Mr. LEAHY. Madam President, the 
limits of free speech, and civilized dis- 
course, were sorely tested by the re- 
cent hate-filled address of Khalid 
Abdul Muhammad at Kean College in 
New Jersey. But the Framers of the 
Constitution had unpopular utterances 
in mind, when they drafted the first 
amendment to the Constitution. 

There is never a need to protect pop- 
ular or majority opinion—but minority 
views that would otherwise be stifled 
by popular outcry. 

The speech in question is not pro- 
tected, however, from well-deserved 
criticism of its loathsome premise and 
the blind hatred and ignorance that it 
substitutes for humanity and scholar- 
ship. 

Speeches designed to inflame audi- 
ences, evoke prejudice and denigrate 
minorities into scapegoats, have his- 
torically contributed to racial, reli- 
gious, and ethnic violence not through 
the strength of argument, but by pan- 
dering to the most vulnerable elements 
of our society. 

I was only a child during the Second 
World War, but there are monuments 
to that dark period of our history in 
the graveyards and mass burial 
grounds in villages whose very names 
continue to fill us with horror at the 
crimes against humanity, that were 
committed there. 

After that war that claimed Amer- 
ican lives of every creed and color, we 
began to look inward at our own unfin- 
ished business. We remembered how 
hate and prejudice had led to war, and 
we began to address our own history of 
racial discrimination and the civil 
rights movement chipped away at the 
prejudices that for too long had ex- 
cused both legal and social barriers to 
equal opportunity. 

We are fortunate to live in a country 
that can find strength in its diversity 
among regions, peoples and racial, reli- 
gious and ethnic backgrounds. We can 
each take pride in our own uniqueness. 

I am offended when prejudice shouts 
down justice and when hate is sub- 
stituted for love of our fellow men and 
women. But I am more sorrowed at the 
effect of such speech on our young peo- 
ple who have no historical perspective 
to measure this vitriol. 

America is served by people working 
together to solve our differences, and 
not by groups or individuals, who seek 
to divide us through ignorance. 

The Kean College speech sank under 
its own absurdity. The truth prevails 
over rhetoric. Speeches, no matter how 
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forcefully delivered, can only be meas- 
ured in their written context. 

Stripped of forceful gestures, inflec- 
tions and supporter led applause from 
the audience, Muhammad’s speech is 
reduced to babble. 

It fails the test of being truthful. 

Under the brilliance of the first 
amendment’s guarantee of free speech, 
these charlatans expose themselves, by 
their own words. 

Muhammad is by no means a bene- 
factor of the first amendment. In the 
end, his right to free speech exposed his 
ignorance of the basic principles that 
have guided America well for 200 years. 

The first amendment only guarantees 
your right to speak—it does not confer 
wisdom on the speaker. 

I commend the Anti-Defamation 
League of B’nai B'rith for its efforts in 
bringing these recent remarks into 
public debate. Its publishing the offen- 
sive remarks verbatim in a full-page 
New York Times’ advertisement ex- 
posed them to deserved ridicule. 

I commend the leaders of the Afri- 
can-American community who have 
spoken out and disassociated them- 
selves with these remarks. I thank and 
commend those African-Americans 
who have spoken out in the wake of 
these remarks. 

I include Dr. Bill Gray, Dr. Ben 
Chavis, Rev. Jesse Jackson, Roger Wil- 
kins, and Congressmen LEWIS, WYNN, 
RANGEL, and MFUME and others as con- 
tributing to this discussion. 

Mr. Muhammad had to raise his voice 
to get attention. But it was the voices 
of these members of the African-Amer- 
ican community that the public will 
remember and respect. 

Mr. BRADLEY addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New Jersey. 

Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. President, like 
most people in New Jersey and across 
this country, I was shocked and an- 
gered by the remarks of Mr. Khalid 
Abdul Mohammad on November 29, 
1993, at Kean College, in New Jersey. It 
seems Mr. Mohammad digressed into 
an ugly, hateful set of stereotypes and 
racist remarks which painfully dem- 
onstrate that anti-Semitism is all too 
alive in New Jersey and in our Nation. 
Anti-Semitism knows no boundaries, 
and vitriolic remarks such as his 
should be examined critically and hon- 
estly. 

The remedy for verbal assaults such 
as Mr. Mohammad’s can only be open, 
responsible dialog. Only when the ab- 
horrent statements can be criticized, 
renounced, and challenged will they 
wither in the sunlight of debate. The 
Senate will take a vote, and it will con- 
demn the remarks of Mr. Khalid Abdul 
Mohammad at Kean College on Novem- 
ber 29, 1993. 

The Senate should condemn these re- 
marks. 

Mr. President, to give you a flavor of 
what he said, let me give you just one 
or two quotes. One, he said: 
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The so-called Jew, and I must say so-called 
Jew because you're not the true Jew. You 
are a Johnny-come-lately Jew, who just 
crawled out of the caves and hills of Europe 
just a little over 4,000 years ago. You're not 
from the original people. You are a European 
strain of people who crawled around on your 
all fours in the caves and hills of Europe eat- 
ing Juniper roots and eating each other. 

(Mrs. FEINSTEIN assumed the chair.) 

Mr. BRADLEY. Madam President, 
that is an example of the kind of state- 
ment that the Senate should condemn. 
At another point he said: 

We found out that the Federal Reserve 
ain't really owned by the Federal Govern- 
ment * * * But it ain't owned by the Federal 
Government. The Federal Reserve is owned 
by, you just touched on it a little while ago. 
It's owned by the Jews. 

It makes you sick to your stomach. 
At another point he said: 

Brother, I don’t care who sits in the seat at 
the White House. You can believe that the 
Jews control that seat that they sit in from 
behind the scenes. They control the finance, 
and not only that, they influence the policy- 
making. 

Madam President, this is trash out of 
the Protocols of Zion. This is the kind 
of misinformation and the kind of lies 
that fuel hatreds that can flow to dis- 
aster. The Senate will condemn these 
words. 

A little over a year and a half ago, 
when the episode and disorder occurred 
in Los Angeles, the individual who was 
marked by that, Rodney King, in his 
first public statement made a comment 
in which he said, Can't we all just get 
along?” Not a tremendously ambitious 
hope, not Can't we all have adequate 
housing and a job,“ and this and that, 
but Can't we all just get along?” 

Madam President, the words that 
were spoken on November 29 by Mr. 
Khalid Abdul Mohammad are directly 
in conflict with the hope expressed by 
Rodney King in the wake of his own 
beating. 

Madam President, there is enough 
pain to go around. There is enough 
pain to go around in our country and 
around the world. We do not need to in- 
flict pain on each other by words, by 
words that can be characterized no 
other way but as Jew baiting. Just as I 
would stand on this floor and charac- 
terize words that were aimed at Afri- 
can Americans in a totally disrespect- 
ful and erroneous way as race baiting. 
And that is exactly how I would de- 
scribe the words spoken at Kean Col- 
lege on November 29. 

The words flow from ignorance. The 
words flow from hatred. The words are 
repulsive. And the Senate has justly 
condemned them. 

I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further debate on the amendment? 

Mr. KENNEDY. Madam President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 
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Мг. KENNEDY. Мг. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CONRAD). Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, for 
the benefit of the Members, we antici- 
pate а rollcall in the next 3, 4, ог 5 min- 
utes. In the meantime, the Senator 
from Mississippi wanted to make a 
comment. But we are anticipating a 
rolicall on the Danforth amendment іп 
a very few minutes, for the information 
of the membership. 

Mr. COCHRAN. addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Mississippi. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. President, pend- 
ing the rollcall vote as described by the 
manager, I will make some comments 
in support of the legislation. 

First of all, I want to thank the man- 
agers of the bill for including some lan- 
guage to clarify the intent of this legis- 
lation to provide voluntary standards, 
guidelines, and challenges before our 
Nation's schools to elevate the level of 
excellence among students in our coun- 
try. 

Senators will remember that after 
the historic education summit, which 
was held in 1989 in Charlottesville, VA, 
President Bush described the impor- 
tance of these steps to America’s fu- 
ture by saying: 

We must demand more of our students by 
imposing higher academic standards in our 
classroom. If we are to improve our standard 
of living, protect and defend our democratic 
freedoms, and strengthen our moral char- 
acter as a Nation, nothing is more important 
than education. 

At this same meeting with the Na- 
tion’s Governors, which included then- 
Governor Bill Clinton, a national strat- 
egy to expand educational opportuni- 
ties was developed. Six national edu- 
cation goals were identified, and the 
America 2,000 plan was formulated. 

It has become the bedrock for Fed- 
eral, State, and local education reform 
efforts over the last 4 years. Today, the 
Goals 2000: Educate America Act, S. 
1150, which is the successor to Presi- 
dent Bush’s America 2000 plan, deserves 
our support. Low test scores, high 
dropout rates, and insufficient prepara- 
tion for the work force cannot be toler- 
ated in our country. They not only 
present a threat to our economic fu- 
ture but to individual opportunities to 
participate fully in our society. 

Two critical parts of S. 1150 seek to 
address these problems. They are the 
development of national academic 
standards based on the national edu- 
cation goals for kindergarten through 
12th grade students and the increased 
integration of technology into the 
classroom. 

To accomplish this, the bill estab- 
lishes a multistep process for the devel- 
opment and approval of national aca- 
demic standards in core subject areas. 
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Working together, teachers and edu- 
cation experts defined these stand- 
ards—what students should know in 
each subject at each grade level. Once 
developed, a bipartisan panel reviews 
and certifies them. The national edu- 
cation goals panel, comprised of eight 
Governors, four Members of Congress, 
and two administration officials, gives 
final approval to these standards. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a statement of principles re- 
garding voluntary national education 
content standards, which was unani- 
mously adopted by the national edu- 
cation goals panel, be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

NATIONAL EDUCATION GOALS PANEL: STATE- 

MENT ON VOLUNTARY NATIONAL EDUCATION 

CONTENT STANDARDS 


In 1990, the President and Governors agreed 
on six national education goals and commit- 
ted themselves to a decade of sustained ac- 
tion to meet them. The National Education 
Goals Panel was created to measure and sup- 
port the nation’s progress toward meeting 
these goals. 

A consensus has emerged that to meet 
Goals 3 and 4 we Americans must agree on 
the results we expect from students in core 
academic areas, which is what content“ 
standards define. 

The National Education Goals Panel 
strongly supports the development of clear, 
rigorous content standards by States and 
local communities, and it believes that vol- 
untary national standards are essential to 
this effort. The following principles will 
serve as the foundation for continuing Goals 
Panel involvement in establishment of these 
standards: 

VOLUNTARY 


The Panel will participate only in the es- 
tablishment of voluntary national content 
standards that may serve as models and re- 
sources for State and local school reform ef- 
forts. 

The Panel would oppose any federal effort 
to require States and local schools to use 
such national standards. 

ACADEMIC 


The Panel believes that voluntary national 
content standards should address only core 
academic areas, such as those stated in the 
National Education Goals. 

Voluntary national content standards 
should not address non-academic areas such 
as student values, beliefs, attitudes and be- 
haviors. 


WORLD CLASS 


The Panel will endorse only those national 
content standards which, though uniquely 
American, are at least as challenging and 
rigorous as the academic expectations for 
students in other countries of the world. 

Voluntary national content standards 
must not be compromised or watered down 
for any reason. The Panel believes that our 
focus should be on helping each student 
reach higher levels of academic achievement. 

BOTTOM-UP DEVELOPMENT 

National and State content standards must 
be developed through a consensus building 
process that involves educators, parents and 
community leaders from schools and neigh- 
borhoods across the country. 
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For these voluntary national education 
standards to be useful, they must be relevant 
to each community using them. The Panel 
has no intention of developing content 
standards on its own and would oppose any 
standards that were not developed through a 
broad based, participatory process. 

USEFUL AND ADAPTABLE 

National voluntary content standards 
must allow local educators the flexibility to 
design their own curriculum plans within the 
broad outlines of the standards. Standards 
should focus upon a limited set of the most 
important and lasting knowledge and skills, 
so they are useful for teachers, parents and 
students, and represent the most important 
knowledge, skills and understandings we ex- 
pect students to learn. 

Voluntary national content standards will 
not be a “national curriculum“ but, rather. 
provide a broad outline of the kind of knowl- 
edge and skills necessary “for responsible 
citizenship, further learning, and productive 
employment in our modern economy.” (Goal 
3 


The establishment of national voluntary 
standards is an effort that has received 
strong support from the business commu- 
nity, Republican and Democrat Presidents, 
Governors, members of Congress, local edu- 
cators and citizens from across the country. 

We believe that, if treated with care and 
wisdom, these expectations of what students 
should know and be able to do, will empower 
parents in every community in the nation to 
demand more of themselves, their children, 
their schools, and their government. 

Mr. COCHRAN, That is why I believe 
that States and local communities can 
use national academic standards on a 
voluntary basis as models to upgrade 
academic programs in their schools and 
to provide more information to parents 
about their children’s education. I am 
convinced that States which use these 
national standards as models can de- 
velop a more challenging curriculum, 
one that will encourage students to 
stay in school longer and enable them 
to bring advanced skills to our rapidly 
changing and demanding workplace. 

I am pleased that the managers of 
the bill have adopted several amend- 
ments I proposed. Among them is an 
amendment to underscore that respon- 
sibility for education lies with State 
and local communities. Another stipu- 
lates that provisions of this bill will 
not restrict a State’s eligibility for 
funding under other Federal programs 
if they choose not to participate in the 
activities outlined in this bill. The 
Federal role in the Goals 2000: Educate 
America Act is that of a partner, with 
a shared goal of improving the quality 
of education for all children. 

The National Governor’s Association, 
the U.S. Chamber of Commerce, the 
Business Round Table, as well as the 
Chief State School Officers, and most 
other State and local education asso- 
ciations, endorse the bill. 

The other aspect of the Goals 2000: 
Educate America Act I strongly sup- 
port relates to technology in the class- 
room. It includes two provisions. The 
first would provide Federal funding for 
States to plan for the integration of 
technology into class-rooms for grades 
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K through 12. The second would estab- 
lish an Office Of Technology at the De- 
partment of Education. It dem- 
onstrates the Federal commitment to 
develop a long-range strategy for using 
technology in the classroom to im- 
prove student learning and achieve- 
ment. 

I am convinced that the integration 
of technology in elementary and sec- 
ondary classrooms will improve stu- 
dents’ educational opportunities and 
enable teachers to broaden the scope of 
the curriculum in their classrooms. 

Evidence indicates that creative uses 
of technologies by skilled teachers 
offer the promise to quickly and cost 
effectively restructure education. 
Technologies help teachers create an 
environment where all students are af- 
forded rigorous, rich classroom instruc- 
tion at a pace that suits their learning 
style and in a way that gives them a 
more active role in the learning proc- 
ess. 

For this reason, I have worked with 
Senators BINGAMAN and KENNEDY and 
other members of the Labor and 
Human Resources Committee to add 
these two provisions to the bill. I am 
pleased to report that funding for both 
of these new programs was provided in 
the fiscal year 1994, Labor/HHS/Edu- 
cation and related agencies appropria- 
tions bill, pending enactment of the 
goals 2000 legislation prior to April 1, 
1994. 

Our Nation will not remain globally 
competitive without a work force that 
has a solid foundation in basic edu- 
cation. Our workers must have the 
skills to compete in a constantly 
changing world. To achieve this goal, 
we must be a nation where education is 
a priority, where families value learn- 
ing, where teaching as a profession is 
honored, and where all students are af- 
forded an opportunity to participate in 
rigorous and challenging educational 
programs. 

8. 1150, the Goals 2000: Educate Amer- 
ica Act takes important steps to make 
us a nation of learners and the ulti- 
mate beneficiaries are our Nation’s 
greatest resource—our children. 

Mr. President, I thank the distin- 
guished managers of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Minnesota. 

Mr. DURENBERGER. Mr. President, 
if it is acceptable to the managers, I 
would like to speak just for a couple 
minutes on the underlying amendment. 

Mr. President, let me say that this is 
not the amendment by our colleague 
from Missouri, but the underlying 
amendment. 

Let me say I am given to understand 
there are negotiations going on right 
now to try to work out certain dif- 
ferences between the majority and the 
minority. 

Apropos of the comments by my col- 
league from Mississippi, let me say, 
Mr. President, that there is a concern 
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by a lot of us as to the role that this 
Congress is going to play in the future 
of elementary and secondary education 
in this country. I think in my own 
State of Minnesota, maybe more than 
any other place in the country, it is 
pretty clear that there are a couple of 
different courses that we can follow. 
One of them is not the course sug- 
gested by the junior Senator from Min- 
nesota, my colleague, Senator 
WELLSTONE, or my dear friend and col- 
league from Illinois, Senator SIMON. 

People in Minnesota generally in 
education have decided that the way in 
which to improve the quality is by 
being able to measure the results of el- 
ementary and secondary education. I 
laud the goals that are set out in the 
amendment of my colleagues from 
Minnesota and Illinois, but I would 
have opposed their amendment had it 
been kept in its original form because 
it really does go against everything we 
are trying to do in elementary and sec- 
ondary education in my State of Min- 
nesota. 

The key to change in Minnesota has 
been giving people not opportunity-to- 
learn standards designed in Washing- 
ton, DC, or the basic common denomi- 
nator put together by those who esti- 
mate what it takes in this country, but 
instead measurement of result, meas- 
urement based on what students actu- 
ally learn through the process of edu- 
cation. 

We did something neat in the city of 
Minneapolis recently, when we heard a 
school superintendent, who was really 
committed. He represented a whole lot 
of resources. He turned out to be sim- 
ply a person who was so committed to 
improving and equalizing student per- 
formance in Minnesota that he ended 
up tying his own salary to how well the 
students in this huge city district were 
doing. Now, he is out challenging all of 
the students to do better than they did 
before, and to tell him and the other 
people in the school system how they 
can run the system better. 

His name is Peter Hutchinson, and 
Peter in one way or another has en- 
gaged everybody in the city of Min- 
neapolis now in a crusade for improved 
student performance. He has gotten 
students and teachers, colleges and 
community leaders, to sign up on a 
covenant. This is a copy of the cov- 
enant, and it is a commitment by stu- 
dents, families, teachers, principals, 
school staff, superintendents, the 
school board, and the community to 
the education in Minneapolis. It is a 
set of goals on which students promise 
to attend school regularly, work hard 
to do their best in class, help to keep 
the school safe—a whole variety of 
goals and objectives set by students, 
set by the parent or caring adult, staff 
person, or superintendent. 

For everybody who signs up on this 
covenant, the superintendent has 
promised to sign the covenant, to de- 
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liver on his part of the commitment. 
So far, I think he has 20,000 people 
signed up in the city of Minneapolis, 
and he is going to have a lot of deliver- 
ing he is going to have to do. 

But, Mr. President, I suggest that in 
the city of Minneapolis, people have 
decided to change education because 
they need a change. And it is a process 
in which they are determined to judge 
the quality by the result. So the notion 
that we can develop a standard for 
Minneapolis or we can develop a stand- 
ard for any other place in the country 
better than they can in their commu- 
nities, which I think is the underlying 
premise under the opportunity-to-learn 
standards, I reject. 

I certainly do hope in the discussion 
over a compromise amendment that 
these wishes expressed by people in our 
community and the people in this city 
can be adequately expressed. 

Mr. President, I rise to oppose the 
amendment offered by my distin- 
guished colleagues from Шіпоів and 
Minnesota. 

Although I oppose this amendment, I 
support its objectives—to guarantee a 
greater degree of equity and edu- 
cational opportunity for every school 
and for every child in America. 

Our differences, Mr. President, are 
over how we achieve those common 
goals. And, we also differ on who 
should decide how those common goals 
should be achieved. 

Mr. President, I believe this amend- 
ment represents an important test of 
whether the Congress can play a con- 
structive role in support of State- and 
community-based education reform. 

Our vote on this amendment also rep- 
resents a critical crossroads in how we 
reform elementary and secondary edu- 
cation in America. 

We could head down one path I per- 
sonally believe the President and a ma- 
jority of the House and Senate would 
prefer—a path that responds to the 
need of an equal opportunity for every 
American child, but a path that also 
respects America’s diversity and the 
strong direction that State- and com- 
munity-based education reform is now 
taking, a path that empowers parents, 
teachers, and local communities and a 
path that encourages more educational 
choices, more diverse learning environ- 
ments, and an increased emphasis on 
rewarding schools and students that 
succeed. 

Or, Mr. President, we could head 
down a second path that is promoted 
by this amendment—a path that could 
add billions of dollars in new obliga- 
tions to already overburdened States 
and schools, a path that could produce 
an unprecedented level of prescriptive 
Federal involvement іп individual 
school districts and schools and a path 
that would represent a major setback 
in the direction that State- and com- 
munity-based reform is now taking. 

Mr. President, my views on this issue 
were reinforced during several meet- 
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ings I had with educators іп Minnesota 
during the month of January. 

One of those meetings was with Min- 
nesota’s new education commissioner, 
Linda Powell. A second was with the 
new Minneapolis superintendent of 
schools, Peter Hutchinson. 

Both these education leaders are 
strong proponents of change and im- 
provements in education. They’re also 
deeply committed to narrowing the 
huge gaps in student performance lev- 
els that are based on race, income lev- 
els, and other factors. 

But, both Commissioner Powell and 
Superintendent Hutchinson are deeply 
committed to educational strategies 
that focus on results—strategies that 
reward teachers and schools based on 
improvements in what students actu- 
ally learn. 

Following our meeting in January, 
Commissioner Powell wrote the follow- 
ing commentary on the opportunity-to- 
learn standards provisions of Goals 
2000: 

Although there have been assurances made 
that the opportunity-to-learn standards will 
not become the framework for all future au- 
thorization of federal education programs, 
there is concern that the standards will in- 
deed become the criteria upon which funding 
allocations will be made. 

Therefore, the key feature, from Min- 
nesota’s perspective, is that the “оррог- 
tunity-to-learn standards“ remain vol- 
untary, not mandated. 

That position is not surprising con- 
sidering the shift that Minnesota has 
been making over much of the last dec- 
ade—away from accountability that’s 
based on inputs—rules that require so 
many of this and so many of that—to 
accountability that’s based on re- 
sults—on what students actually learn. 

Nowhere is that policy shift more 
evident than the goals and commit- 
ments of Minneapolis’ new super- 
intendent, Peter Hutchinson. 

In fact, Peter Hutchinson is so com- 
mitted to improving and equalizing 
student performance in Minneapolis 
that he is tying his own salary to 
achieving those very same goals. If stu- 
dent performance doesn’t improve, he 
and his colleagues who are now run- 
ning the district simply won't get paid. 

Superintendent Hutchinson is engag- 
ing the entire city of Minneapolis in 
this crusade for improved student per- 
formance by getting students, parents, 
teachers, employers, and community 
leaders to all sign something called the 
Minneapolis Covenant. 

And, he is showing his own commit- 
ment to these goals by promising to 
sign every single covenant he receives. 
So far, more than 20,000 of these cov- 
enants have been turned in by Min- 
neapolis public school students, alone. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to print in the RECORD the cov- 
enant to which I referred. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 
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EDUCATION TAKES EVERYONE: THE 
MINNEAPOLIS COVENANT 


Join us on Thursday, January 20, at 5 p.m., 
Richard R. Green Central Park School, 3416 
4th Avenue South. 

Celebrate the commitment of students, 
families, teachers, principals, and school 
staff, the superintendent of schools, the 
school board, community and you to edu- 
cation in Minneapolis. 

Come and share the excitement as schools 
bring Education Takes Everyone: The Min- 
neapolis Covenant pledges to a special cele- 
bration of commitment with Mayor Sharon 
Sayles Belton, Hennepin County Commission 
Chair Mark Andrew, Peter Hutchinson, Su- 
perintendent, and the children of Minneapo- 
lis. 

Covenant 1. a formal, solemn and binding 
agreement. 2. a written agreement or prom- 
ise usually between two or more parties, es- 
pecially for the performance of some action. 
It is a declaration of intent by all parties 
who sign to help each other achieve mutual 
objectives. 

These promises are voluntary commit- 
ments made by individuals to themselves 
and to others. 

As a student: 

I promise to attend school regularly; work 
hard to do my best in class and schoolwork; 
help to keep my school safe; ask for help 
when I need it; and respect and cooperate 
with other students and adults. 

I need teachers and school staff who care 
about me; people who believe I can learn; 
schools that are safe; respect for my culture 
and me as an individual; a family and com- 
munity that support me; and time with car- 
ing adults. 

As a parent/caring adult: 

I promise to have high expectations for my 
child as an individual; help my child attend 
school and be on time; find a quiet place for 
schoolwork and make sure work is done; help 
my child learn to resolve conflicts in posi- 
tive ways; communicate and work with 
teachers and school staff to support and 
challenge my child; and respect school staff 
and the cultural differences of others. 

I need teachers and support staff who re- 
spect my role as a parent/caring adult; clear 
and frequent communication with school; re- 
spect for my culture, and me and my chil- 
dren as individuals; and a community that 
supports families. 

As a staff person (teacher, support staff or 
administrator); 

I promise to show that I care about all stu- 
dents; have high expectations for myself, 
students and other staff; communicate and 
work with families to support students’ 
learning; provide a safe environment for 
learning; and respect the cultural differences 
of students and their families. 

I need students who are ready and willing 
to learn; respect and support from students, 
families, other staff and administration; as- 
sistance from staff and administration in re- 
moving barriers which prevent me from 
doing my best for students; and respect and 
support from the community. 

As Superintendent: 

I promise to believe that all students can 
achieve; have challenging expectations for 
students, families and staff; remove barriers 
to improved performance on all levels; pro- 
mote education and the Minneapolis Public 
Schools; listen, hear and respond to feedback 
from students, staff and the community; and 
tell the truth in love. 

I need staff, students, families and commu- 
nity committed to education and lifelong 
learning; a staff willing to challenge old as- 
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sumptions and look for new ways to solve 
problems; a school board that is focused on 
what students need to achieve; students, 
staff and community members to commu- 
nicate their needs and listen to one another; 
and a community that supports youth and 
families. 

As a member of the School Board: 

I promise to do all I can to meet the needs 
expressed in this pledge by students, fami- 
lies, staff, superintendent and the commu- 
nity. I will work to the best of my ability to 
create a school district and community 
where everyone can keep their covenants 
with each other. 

As a member of the Minneapolis commu- 
nity: 

греше to respect, encourage and sup- 
port students, families and teachers; be an 
active, contributing partner with the 
schools; make Minneapolis a safe and excit- 
ing place for students, families and teachers; 
support learning regardless of where it ос- 
curs; and provide jobs and post-high school 
opportunities. 

I need educated and responsible workers 
and fellow citizens; an educational system 
that invites community input and feedback; 
and opportunities to be involved in produc- 
ing educational results. 

Mr. DURENBERGER. Both Commis- 
sioner Powell and Superintendent 
Hutchinson told me during our recent 
meetings that the last thing they need 
to achieve improved student perform- 
ance is another round of federally re- 
quired mandates and rules telling them 
how to do their jobs. 

Educators in Minnesota want fewer 
mandates, not more. And, they want 
the flexibility to decide themselves 
how to produce the improvements in 
student performance that all of us—in- 
cluding the authors of this amend- 
ment—are so deeply committed to 
achieving. 

Mr. President, concerns about the 
role of opportunity to learn standards 
have been at the heart of the debate 
over this legislation since even before 
it was introduced. 

And, the administration, the Na- 
tion’s Governors, and many Members 
of this body in both parties have 
worked hard to clarify the role that op- 
portunity to learn standards will play 
in meeting the objectives of this bill. 

Quite frankly, Mr. President, my 
preference would be to strike oppor- 
tunity to learn standards from this bill 
entirely. However, I realize—for too 
many of my colleagues—that rep- 
resents a totally unacceptable option. 

With that reality in mind, I have sup- 
ported the good faith efforts of Senator 
JEFFORDS, Senator KENNEDY, and oth- 
ers, to agree on language that makes it 
clear that opportunity to learn stand- 
ards are one of several strategies that 
may be used to improve school per- 
formance. 

I am pleased, Mr. President, that this 
effort has resulted in a reasonable 
agreement that is now embodied in this 
bill. 

It is also now clear that meeting op- 
portunity to learn standards will not 
be a requirement for participating in 
any Federal program. 
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This amendment, Мг. President, 
would upset the delicate balance that 
now exists between those who believe 
opportunity to learn standards have no 
place in Federal education policy, and 
those who insist that they be a part of 
more comprehensive reform. 

Upsetting that balance could make 
this legislation impossible to get 
passed. And, I agree, Mr. President, 
with those who will argue that “по bill 
is better than a bad bill.“ 

Let us not ignore what is at stake 
here, Mr. President. 

As envisioned by their strongest sup- 
porters, opportunity to learn standards 
presume that every school, classroom, 
teacher, and student is the same. 

In the extreme, opportunity to learn 
standards also assume that a common 
set of inputs will result in greater eq- 
uity and produce a higher common 
level of learning for every American 
student. 

These are objectives we all share, Mr. 
President, but opportunity to learn 
standards are the wrong way to go in 
trying to achieve them. 

In addition to their top-down ap- 
proach to reform, these standards to- 
tally ignore the growing diversity of 
America’s students and communities 
and schools. 

That diversity, Mr. President, can 
only be served through many different 
teaching and learning environments 
that each community is empowered to 
help design. 

One of the biggest concerns I have 
heard expressed about these standards, 
Mr. President, is what they might cost 
to achieve. 

If the Federal Government were to 
impose uniform opportunity to learn 
standards, States and local commu- 
nities could be burdened with billions 
of dollars in new obligations needed to 
achieve a common set of conditions. 

Conditions like higher and equal 
funding levels, lower student-teacher 
ratios, better trained or educated staff, 
more computers, new textbooks, more 
up-to-date facilities, more volumes in 
the library. 

But, this huge new unfunded man- 
date is not all. 

My single biggest fear of mandatory 
opportunity to learn standards is that 
schools would never be held account- 
able for improving what students actu- 
ally learn. 

One national education leader who 
has helped me understand this reality, 
Mr. President, is Al Shanker, long-time 
president of the American Federation 
of Teachers. 

Al Shanker’s view is that, if America 
is to compete in the world economy, we 
cannot afford to wait until every 
school meets a common set of input- 
oriented requirements. 

He makes the same point about 
tough academic standards that he ar- 
gues should be applied to all students, 
regardless of the disadvantages they 
may face. 
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If we avoid tough standards until all 
students can meet them, Al Shanker 
points out, the rest of the world will 
pass us by. And, if we excuse schools 
that do not yet have all the tools na- 
tional standards claim they need to be 
successful, their students will get left 
behind. 

Shanker made that point forcefully 
at a hearing last spring sponsored by 
the National Governors’ Association 
when he said “It’s totally wrong to 
hold the development of content and 
performance standards hostage until 
you solve all of the equity issues, or 
most of the equity issues, or even some 
of the equity issues.“ 

Mr. President, because of the 
strength and logic of his arguments, I 
ask unanimous consent that a com- 
mentary by Al Shanker that appeared 
recently in both the New York Times 
and New Republic magazine be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

LET'S SUPPOSE 


(By Albert Shanker, President, American 
Federation of Teachers) 


For a moment, let’s suppose. Suppose the 
United States were the only industrialized 
country that did not participate in the 
Olympics., A number of reports informed us 
that this was a major disaster. Fewer Amer- 
ican kids engaged in sports than youngsters 
in other countries, fewer exercised and fewer 
had good eating habits. It was clear that the 
physical well-being of our nation was at risk. 

Legislation was introduced to have the 
U.S. enter the Olympics in the year 2000. 
First, there would be an American Olympics 
to select the athletes to represent us. The 
business community offered support. High 
school coaches applauded the idea. Gov- 
ernors and the President met to proclaim 
Olympic Goals: That the U.S. become first in 
the world in swimming and diving, basket- 
ball, figure skating, the high jump... The 
President proposed legislation for a U.S. 
Olympic Commission to establish the rules 
for participation, etc. 

Just as Congress was bout to vote on the 
bill, some members had second thoughts. 
They pointed out that community recreation 
facilities and schools, where most of the 
training would take place, were under local 
or state control. So it was wrong for the fed- 
eral government to be involved in trying to 
raise us to Olympic standards. Also, some 
didn't like the idea of getting youngsters 
psyched up to compete with one another. 
(Isn't cooperation and teamwork what we 
need?) 

The biggest problem was fairness. Critics 
said that some of the kids competing would 
not have had as many opportunities to run, 
jump and swim as others. Some youngsters 
might not be able to complete because of 
poor prenatal care or because they lacked 
adequate nutrition and health care as chil- 
dren. Some might have spent their childhood 
in dangerous slums, where they were kept in- 
side for their own safety. They might never 
have seen a well-equipped gym or had a 
chance to learn a sport. But other young- 
sters would have had excellent nutrition and 
health care, schools with fine athletic facili- 
ties, even swimming pools of their won and 
private coaching. On the whole, these young- 
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sters would undoubtedly perform better than 
kids who had not had their advantages. 

Some members of Congress therefore ar- 
gued that we should not start domestic com- 
petition until all likely contenders had had 
the same opportunities. So the House Phys- 
ical Education and Athletic Committee 
amended the legislation The U.S. Olympic 
Commission would not only set standards of 
participation; it would also shut down any 
state or local competitions in which some 
contenders hadn't had access to good pre- 
natal care or nutrition or adequate gyms ог 
swimming pools. Also, for the first five 
years, no one could be declared a winner or 
loser in any competition. After five years, 
Congress would reconsider this ban. 

Counterproductive? Yes, but this is how 
Congress is about to deal with education. 
Congress is considering Goals 2000, a bill that 
would get us academic standards and assess- 
ments similar to those in other industri- 
alized democracies whose students routinely 
outperform ours. The system would include 
consequences designed to get kids to work as 
hard as they do in these countries because 
they know that something important—like 
getting into college or getting a job—is at 
stake. But supporters of opportunity-to- 
learn standards” say that the new standards 
and assessments should not count for anyone 
until all our children have the same opportu- 
nities. 

That’s too bad. The Olympics example tells 
us we'd be cheating poor kids if we denied 
them the right to compete because they 
didn't have decent gyms. A lot of youngsters 
who come from tough neighborhoods have 
been inspired by the standards of Olympic 
competition, and they've overcome obstacles 
and created their own opportunities. Some- 
thing similar would happen if we challenged 
disadvantaged youngsters with clear and 
high education standards and assessments 
they could study for. When held up to high 
standards and shown the route to something 
they really wanted, a lot of youngsters who 
now do nothing because nothing is asked of 
them would begin working and succeeding— 
at the very least, doing better than they do 
now. And, as the Olympic example also tells 
us, there would be a lot of pressure to make 
sure that gyms were built and coaches 
trained in places where they didn’t exist be- 
fore. 

The debate on equity has been wrong. The 
extreme right talks as though willpower is 
all youngsters need to overcome every obsta- 
cle. This has let conservatives off the hook 
for improving children’s circumstances. the 
extreme left speaks only about equalizing 
circumstances and ignores what youngsters 
themselves can do when quality is demanded 
of them. In the real world, people participate 
in the game and do the best they can—some- 
times against great odds. That's what we 
have to insist youngsters do as we insist that 
the obstacles they face come down. 

Mr. DURENBERGER. Mr. President, 
to repeat what I said earlier, we are 
now at a critical crossroads in design- 
ing a proper and effective Federal role 
in support of State- and community- 
based education reform. 

This Senator would like very much 
to be able to support a Goals 2000 bill 
that achieves that objective. 

But this amendment heads us in ex- 
actly the wrong direction—down a path 
that this Senator—and, I believe, the 
President, the majority of this Con- 
gress, and the American people believe 
is just plain wrong. 
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I intend to oppose this amendment, 
Mr. President. And, I urge my col- 
leagues to oppose it as well. 

Thank you, Mr. President, I yield the 
floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The sen- 
ior Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. DANFORTH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that Senator BRAD- 
LEY and Senator DOLE be added as co- 
sponsors of my _ sense-of-the-Senate 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Is there further debate on the amend- 
ment? 

If not, the question occurs on amend- 
ment No. 1368, offered by the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. DANFORTH). 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the time for 
debate on the pending amendment be 
limited to 6 minutes, with 4 of those 
minutes under the control of the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey [Mr. LAUTEN- 
BERG]; that following his remarks the 
remaining 2 minutes under the control 
of Senator DOLE, the Republican lead- 
er; and that upon the completion of 
Senator DOLE’s remarks, the Senate 
proceed to vote without any interven- 
ing action on the pending amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. LAUTENBERG addressed the 
Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New Jersey. 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. Mr. President, I 
thank the majority leader for enabling 
me to respond to this very worthwhile 
amendment that has been proposed by 
the distinguished Senator from Mis- 
souri and by the junior Senator from 
Vermont. 

It is so appropriate that the Senator 
from Missouri is the one who would 
take the lead in this kind of a rec- 
ommendation, to renounce the kind of 
ugliness and hate that is portrayed in 
the remarks made by Mr. Khalid Abdul 
Mohammad at Kean College in the 
State of New Jersey on November 29. 

It is particularly appropriate because 
the Senator from Missouri [Mr. DAN- 
FORTH], is trained and is qualified and 
is ordained as a minister. Even though 
on occasion there is a disagreement 
about a particular matter because of 
partisan differences or maybe regional 
differences, he has always spoken up as 
a man of principle, a person deter- 
mined not to permit emotions or bias 
to get in the way of logic. I thank him 
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for it and I am here to support the 
amendment and to add my name to the 
list of cosponsors. 

I want to say, Mr. President, that we 
should never restrict free speech. But 
when we know that it is vicious, when 
we know that it is designed to sepa- 
rate, when we know that it is designed 
to punish a group or an individual, we 
ought to be prepared for that kind of 
vitriol and we ought to have someone 
standing right behind that person so 
that a rebuttal, if necessary, can be of- 
fered. 

The assertions, the accusations that 
were made by Mr. Mohammad were in- 
sulting not only to the Jewish commu- 
nity, because they were decidedly and 
deliberately anti-Semitic, but it was 
an insult to any group that he might 
have been talking about. 

Were this a comment, a speech made 
about African Americans, I am sure we 
would have heard just as vocally from 
the Senator from Missouri, just as the 
Senate is now hearing from me. It is 
just as ugly, just as unacceptable in 
this great society. 

Yes, you are permitted to speak and 
at times even make speeches that are 
painful. But the suggestions, the enor- 
mity of the disgrace that was heaped 
upon the Jewish community by this 
ugly speech was not repudiated by Mr. 
Farrakhan, the leader of this particu- 
lar movement. 

I am glad to see that Congressman 
Mfume, the leader of the Black Caucus 
in the House, has stood up against this. 
So has Representative RANGEL from 
New York City. And so has Rev. Jesse 
Jackson. 

Even as they speak of black pride, of 
black aspirations, even if one has to 
turn a cheek sometimes to help a group 
that may be disenfranchised or handi- 
capped by discrimination, one cannot 
accept this kind of striking out that we 
heard from Mr. Mohammad. 

He is now invited to appear at Tren- 
ton State College, in my State of New 
Jersey, by a group of students anxious 
to bring him there, with the funds for 
his speech being raised out of the stu- 
dents’ college funds. 

Once again, we cannot say no, but we 
can describe our anger and our distaste 
for this kind of speech. This is the kind 
of a speech that separates our country, 
that invites anger, that invites as- 
saults, that invites hatred. 

Mr. President, he advocated in the 
speech the killing of whites in South 
Africa, hardly a way to reconcile dif- 
ferences. 

So Mr. President, I join with the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Missouri in 
his condemnation of this kind of ha- 
tred. 

I thank the majority leader for the 
opportunity to speak on this matter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Re- 
publican leader is recognized for 2 min- 
utes. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I congratu- 
late my colleague, Senator DANFORTH, 
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for offering the pending amendment. I 
had originally intended to offer an 
amendment myself, so I am pleased 
that Senator DANFORTH has taken the 
lead on this important issue. 

Anyone who believes that Louis 
Farrakhan’s Nation of Islam has under- 
gone a moderate makeover should read 
the transcript of a recent speech given 
by Khalid Abdul Muhammad, the Na- 
tion of Islam's national spokesman. 

The speech, given to an audience of 
students at New Jersey’s Kean College 
last November, is a hateful spew of 
anti-Semitic, anti-Catholic, and racist 
bombast that is offensive to all decent 
Americans, regardless of race and reli- 
gious background. 

According to the Nation of Islam’s 
national spokesman, Jews “аге the 
blood suckers of the black nation and 
the black community.“ who control 
the Federal Reserve, our Nation's fi- 
nances, even the White House. 

He claims that if the white popu- 
lation does not leave South Africa 
within 24 hours of majority rule, “We 
kill the women, we kill the children, 
we kill the babies, we kill the crippled 
* * * we will kill em all. * *” 

Even the Pope does not escape 
Muhammad's hate-filled insults. 

To their credit, African-American 
leaders such as Jesse Jackson, Ben- 
jamin Chavis, former Congressman Bill 
Gray, and sitting Congressman JOHN 
LEWIS have all publicly denounced Mu- 
hammad and his racially divisive re- 
marks. 

Unfortunately, the one person who 
has been strangely silent during the 
whole controversy is Louis Farrakhan 
himself, who allows Muhammad to con- 
tinue to act on behalf of the Nation of 
Islam as national spokesman. Accord- 
ing to news accounts, Mr. Farrakhan 
believes that the Government and the 
Jewish community Want to use 
[Muhammad's] words against me to di- 
vide the house.“ 

If Mr. Farrakhan wants to enter the 
political and social mainstream, then 
his actions will have to speak louder 
than the words of some of his associ- 
ates. If Mr. Farrakhan wants to par- 
ticipate in healing America’s racial 
wounds, then he will have to disasso- 
ciate himself from those who would use 
his name and his organization to 
preach a message of hate and intoler- 
ance. 

Mr. President, I urge my colleagues 
to join with Senator DANFORTH in sup- 
porting this important amendment. 

I think the matter is very clear. I am 
certain the vote will be unanimous. I 
yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, the question now 
occurs on amendment No. 1368, offered 
by the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
DANFORTH]. 

The yeas and nays have been ordered. 
The clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 
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Mr. SIMPSON. I announced that the 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. MCCAIN], 
the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. NICK- 
LES], and the Senator from Alaska [Mr. 
STEVENS] are necessarily absent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Are there 
any other Senators in the Chamber 
who desire to vote? 

The result was announced, yeas 97, 
nays 0, as follows: 

[Rollcall Vote No. 19 Leg.] 


YEAS—97 

Akaka Faircloth Mathews 
Baucus Feingold McConnell 
Bennett Feinstein Metzenbaum 
Biden Ford Mikulski 
Bingaman Glenn Mitchell 
Bond Gorton Moseley-Braun 
Boren Graham Moynihan 
Boxer Gramm Murkowski 
Bradley Grassley Murray 
Breaux Gregg Nunn 
Brown Harkin Packwood 
Bryan Hatch Pell 
Bumpers Hatfield Pressler 
Burns Heflin Pryor 
Byrd Helms Reid 
Campbell Hollings Riegle 
Chafee Hutchison Robb 
Coats Inouye Rockefeller 
Cochran Jeffords th 
Cohen Johnston Sarbanes 
Conrad Kassebaum Sasser 
Coverdell Kempthorne Shelby 

Kennedy Simon 
D'Amato Kerrey Simpson 
Danforth Kerry Smith 
Daschle Kohl Specter 
DeConcini Lautenberg Thurmond 
Dodd Wallop 
Dole Levin Warner 
Domenici Lieberman Wellstone 
Dorgan Lott Wofford 
Durenberger Lugar 
Exon Mack 

NOT VOTING—3 
McCain Nickles Stevens 

So the amendment (No. 1368) was 
agreed to. 
Ms. MOSELEY-BRAUN addressed the 

Chair. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Illinois. 

Ms. MOSELEY-BRAUN. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask permission to speak as if in 
morning business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Ms. MOSELEY-BRAUN. Mr. Presi- 

dent, I would like to take a cue from 
my colleague’s remarks and from the 
sense-of-the-Senate amendment that 
we just passed. As you can tell, I am 
speaking extemporaneously. Events 
have a way of catching up with us 
sometimes, and we do not necessarily 
prepare written speeches. But I think 
it is important to speak to the issue of 
this resolution, and to speak to the 
whole question of the tenor in our 
country that gives rise to expressions 
of racism and expressions of anti-Semi- 
tism. 
I think in the first instance that it is 
important and appropriate that the 
Senate take the action that it just did 
because I think it is important and ap- 
propriate that every American of good 
sense and good standing renounce the 
rantings of a madman, that would spew 
such venom and such evil into our pub- 
lic discourse. 
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Mr. President, I would make the 
point that we ought to call it exactly 
what it is. It is evil. It is evil to talk 
about killing people. It is evil to talk 
about racism, to be racist, to suggest 
racism as a course of action or the phi- 
losophy that someone can embrace. 
Certainly, the statements of anti-Sem- 
itism that my colleague just read and 
that we have all read at this point con- 
stitute such an evil. We need to re- 
nounce it. We need to reject it. We need 
to have it purged and expunged from 
our debate. 

Mr. President, I would go a step fur- 
ther. That is to say and to suggest to 
everyone that it is not simply enough 
that we take a position and make a 
stand and make a speech saying we re- 
nounce anti-Semitism, we renounce 
racism, we renounce these statements 
as they are made because there are 
statements made in a lot of different 
quarters and on a lot of different occa- 
sions by a lot of different people of the 
same kind of import and in the same 
direction. We will not be able, Mr. 
President, to wipe out, to eliminate 
racism, to eliminate anti-Semitism un- 
less we each and every one of us as in- 
dividuals, and collectively undertake 
to attack the foundation that gives fer- 
tile ground to those kinds of evil ex- 
pression. 

I submit to you, Mr. President, that 
that is the challenge that we are all 
called to in this town, to begin to take 
on these expressions, to take on the 
conduct that gives rise to them, and to 
say we not only reject the expressions 
but we reject the conditions that they 
are aimed at. We reject pitting people 
against one another in a fight for 
scarce resources or to suggest to people 
that their problems are the fault of 
someone else. We reject giving people 
the out of saying that Iam better than 
you are because of my ethnicity or my 
race. We reject giving people the ex- 
cuse for failure that racism and anti- 
Semitism so conveniently provides for 
all too many in our community. 

I submit to you that it is incumbent 
on each and every one of us to take a 
look at the entire picture, to address 
this issue as part of an evil that will 
only be allowed to grow if we do not do 
what we have to do to create a climate 
of opinion in our community, to create 
an environment in our community that 
says that coming together as brothers 
and sisters, coming together as Ameri- 
cans, coming together as human beings 
united in our humanity is the only 
route for us to take in this country and 
in this world. 

We have seen all over the world the 
sparks of xenophobia, the sparks of 
racism, polarizing people and setting 
up bloody horrible wars in some parts 
of the world. We certainly here in 
America have an opportunity and an 
obligation to nip in the bud any such 
sparks that would divide us as a people. 

Following the call that our President 
has issued to the American people, fol- 
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lowing the call that I think was ex- 
pressed in the resolution that we just 
passed, as Americans, we have an op- 
portunity, indeed an obligation, given 
our history to begin to heal such 
wounds as may exist, to break down 
such divisions as may have already 
been created, to come together as a hu- 
mans, and to say that we are support- 
ive, one of the other, of Americans, and 
that we are dedicated and we will dedi- 
cate our lives in the fight against rac- 
ism, in the fight against anti-Semi- 
tism, in the fight against those forces 
that would divide us, and set us one 
against the other in a futile pursuit of 
the evil such as was expressed in this 
speech that Senator BRADLEY just read 
on the floor. 

So, Mr. President, again, I hope that 
I have not rambled, and I hope that my 
words are taken in the spirit, in the 
context of an extemporaneous speech. 
But to say that I think that we need to 
make certain that we give no truck to 
the demagogs who would use racism 
and anti-Semitism as a way of building 
on something, that we begin to remove 
the very foundations of whatever it is 
that they think that they can address, 
that we begin to attack, aggressively 
attack the environment that anyone 
would for a moment think gives rise or 
gives fertile ground to the kind of rac- 
ism as was expressed in that speech, 
and that as Americans we are very 
clear in coming together and saying 
that we have moved into a new age, 
and that new age says that we are a 
people, we are one people, and we are 
male and female, black and white, Jew 
and Gentile, Christian and Moslem, and 
that in that healthy mix is built the 
fabric of American society. 

As we come together as Americans 
we will build on our diversity, we will 
use our diversity as the basis from 
which we grow as opposed to the caul- 
dron upon which we are pitted one 
against the other. 

That is the approach that I believe 
that this Senate has adopted today. 
That is certainly the approach that I 
stand for, and I know the Chairwoman 
believes in as well. And I hope that the 
message goes forth this afternoon loud 
and clear that that is the only accept- 
able approach, and the only acceptable 
position in these United States, in this 
time, and that working together we 
can build a stronger nation in which 
such expressions are absolutely cast 
outside of the realm of responsible con- 
versation and discussion. 

Mr. MITCHELL addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ma- 
jority leader. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, sev- 
eral Senators have inquired as to the 
schedule for the evening. There are a 
number of amendments remaining to 
be considered on the bill. It is my in- 
tention that we will continue in ses- 
sion. Further rollcall votes will occur 
unless an agreement to the contrary is 
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reached and announced. Therefore, 
Senators should be prepared to remain 
for the evening for some time yet to 
come as we continue to make progress 
on this bill. 

I thank my colleagues for their pa- 
tience and cooperation. 

Mr. DORGAN addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mrs. 
FEINSTEIN). The Senator from North 
Dakota. 

Mr. DORGAN. Madam President, I 
ask unanimous consent to set the pend- 
ing amendment aside so that I might 
be able to offer an amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

AMENDMENT No. 1369 

(Purpose: To provide for gun-free schools) 

Mr. DORGAN. Madam President, I 
send an amendment to the desk and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Dor- 
GAN], for himself and Mr. CONRAD, proposes 
an amendment numbered 1369. 

Mr. DORGAN. Madam President, I 
ask unanimous consent that reading of 
the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

At the appropriate place, insert the follow- 
ing: 

TITLE —GUN-FREE SCHOOLS 
SEC. 01. SHORT TITLE. 

This title may be cited as the Gun-Free 
Schools Act of 1994”. 

SEC. 02. GUN-FREE REQUIREMENTS IN ELEMEN- 
TARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS, 

The Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act of 1965 (20 U.S.C. 2701 et seq.) is amend- 
ed— 

(1) by redesignating title X as title ІХ; 

(2) by redesignating sections 8001 through 
8005 as sections 9001 through 9005, respec- 
tively; and 

(3) by inserting after title VII the following 
new title: 

“TITLE VIII—GUN-FREE SCHOOLS 
“SEC, 8001. GUN-FREE REQUIREMENTS. 

“(а) REQUIREMENTS.— 

“(1) IN GENERAL.—No assistance may be 
provided to any local educational agency 
under this Act unless such agency has in ef- 
fect a policy requiring the expulsion from 
school for a period of not less than one year 
of any student who is determined to have 
brought a weapon to a school under the juris- 
diction of the agency. 

“(2) DEFINITION.—For the purpose of this 
section, the term weapon“ means a firearm 
as such term is defined in section 921 of title 
18, United States Code. 

(0) REPORT ТО STATE.—Each local edu- 
cational agency requesting assistance from 
the State educational agency that is to be 
provided from funds made available to the 
State under this Act shall provide to the 
State, in the application requesting such as- 
sistance— 

“(1) an assurance that such local edu- 
cational agency has in effect the policy re- 
quired by subsection (a); and 

“(2) a description of the circumstances sur- 
rounding any expulsions imposed under the 
policy required by subsection (a), including— 
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“(А) the name of the school concerned; 

“(B) the number of students expelled from 
such school; and 

“(С) the types of weapons concerned.“ 

Mr. DORGAN. Madam President, I 
offer this amendment for consideration 
this evening. I understand this legisla- 
tion deals with America’s schools, with 
learning, with students, and with our 
education system. It is hard to talk 
about learning and education unless, 
and until, we have a safe environment 
for students in our school systems. 

Let me just show you the headline 
from a Washington Post article from, 
January 27 of this year: School 
Shootings Break Out in the District of 
Columbia’’—school shootings; not just 
shootings, school shootings. 

I recently visited schools here in the 
District of Columbia. It is probably not 
surprising to anybody anymore; but a 
decade ago we would have been shocked 
if we saw what I did when walking 
through the front door of the school. I 
did not see books or a smiling teacher 
with an apple. I saw a metal detector. 
Why do we need metal detectors at the 
front doors of our schools? Because all 
too often, we are finding that weapons 
are coming into our schools. 

Shootings are breaking out in the 
classrooms and in hallways of Ameri- 
ca’s schools. 

I offer an amendment along with my 
colleague from North Dakota [Mr. 
CONRAD] called the Gun Free Schools 
Act of 1994. My colleagues, Congress- 
man MILLER from California and Con- 
gressman DURBIN, have offered this bill 
in the House of Representatives, and I 
offer the companion bill here in the 
Senate. 

It is a very simple piece of legisla- 
tion. It simply says that school dis- 
tricts who avail themselves of Goals 
2000 Funds shall have in place a policy 
that says if students bring guns to 
school, they are subject to a l-year ex- 
pulsion. 

Simply translated, all across this 
country students should understand, if 
you bring a gun to school, you are 
going to be expelled from school. 
Schools and guns do not mix. There 
simply is no place in America’s schools 
for guns. 

This is the Washington Post front 
page that I described moments ago, 
January 27, less than a week ago; 
“School Shootings Break Out In D.C.” 

Let us find a way, as a matter of pub- 
lic policy, to tell all students across 
this country, and to tell school dis- 
tricts across this country, that schools 
and guns do not mix. We want a uni- 
form policy; if a student brings a gun 
to school, he or she is expelled from 
school. That is what my amendment 
does. 

I could give you more information 
about some of the tragedy that has oc- 
curred in our schools in recent years. 
Many of you have recited this and we 
have discussed it during the crime bill 
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debate: Between 1986 and 1990, 71 peo- 
ple, including 66 students, were killed 
by guns in schools; another 201 were se- 
verely wounded in schools; and 242 were 
held hostage at gunpoint in schools. 

I offer this amendment in the con- 
struct of creating a bill on education 
that I think has a lot to commend it. 

I appreciate very much the wonderful 
work of Senator KENNEDY, and the 
work of Senator JEFFORDS, and so 
many others who spoke eloquently on 
this floor about what we need to do to 
create goals for education in this coun- 
try. 

They are on the right track, and have 
brought to this country a public policy 
discussion that is long overdue. 

I simply added to it an amendment, 
and ask for its consideration: that we 
decide to separate guns and schools and 
send a message all across this country, 
if you bring a gun to school you are 
going to be expelled. 

Madam President, I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
seeks recognition? 

The Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Madam President, I 
understand the sense of my good friend 
from North Dakota about the use of 
guns in schools. 

We want to try and deal with the 
problems of violence in schools as we 
do violence in communities. Obviously, 
there should be no place for guns in the 
schools of this country. 

The tragic circumstance is that in 
many cases where children have guns 
in schools, it is for self-protection. 
They are not the ones who perpetrated 
the violence. Clearly, those individuals 
who have been exploited, who have 
been in some instances beaten and 
treated harshly, and who in many cases 
are extremely young—those individuals 
feel that their only way to protect 
themselves, tragically, is through the 
possession of a gun. 

We are sympathetic to their plight. I 
would like to try to see if we cannot 
work with the Senator on this issue. I 
have great respect for him. It is rarely 
in this body that I am put in a position 
of not being stronger on the issues of 
guns than my colleagues. But this is 
one that I would like to try to see if we 
cannot work out a process for dealing 
with the central thrust of the Senator’s 
amendment. I would also like to dem- 
onstrate some sensitivity for what I 
saw, really in the last 10 days, when I 
spent an afternoon with eight police of- 
ficers in Boston who were in charge of 
working with gangs to disband them 
and to identify those who were in- 
volved in the greatest degree of vio- 
lence, and treating them with the ap- 
propriate kind of tough law enforce- 
ment. The police officers also were at- 
tempting to use some of the preventa- 
tive options in the omnibus crime bill, 
such as trying to wean young people 
away from gangs and move them into 
more productive lifestyles. 
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So I have great empathy for the беп- 
ator’s concerns, and I would like to try 
to work with him and see if we cannot 
accommodate his objectives. 

My only hesitation at this point is 
putting a mandate for children on this, 
which may very well not deal with the 
problems of violence and cause some 
serious injustice to younger people 
that might put them on a road towards 
а more difficult life. So I do not know 
if the Senator will permit us to perhaps 
set it aside and see what we might be 
able to work out. I certainly would be 
willing to do so. 

Mr. DORGAN. Madam President, if 
the Senator from Massachusetts will 
yield, I have no objection to setting it 
aside for the moment, and will be 
happy to visit about it. 

May I just respond to two points? 

Mr. KENNEDY. Yes. 

Mr. DORGAN. As I said, I recently 
visited a couple of inner-city schools 
and there are metal detectors at the 
front doors. I do not doubt that there 
are students who will decide, maybe, to 
bring a weapon to school because they 
feel threatened. But that is precisely 
the wrong thing to have happen. 

We must find ways to keep all guns 
out of schools. It is hard to be mod- 
erate on this question. It is hard to be 
moderate because I have talked to kids 
in the schools. I just had a kid say to 
me a month ago “You do not under- 
stand.“ This is 16-year-old kid who 
said: 

You do not understand. You might look at 
someone sideways and that person thinks 
you smirked at them, and you might get a 
bullet after school. You might be the victim 
of a terrible crime. You do not understand 
what this is all about. You've got to avoid 
looking at people. You've got to avoid giving 
somebody the impression you are giving 
them the wrong look. You've got to stay out 
of trouble. You've got to avoid all kinds of 
circumstances. 

“It’s a tough life,” he told me. 

I do not know how I would react, nor 
do most of you in those same cir- 
cumstances. But I tell you how we 
should react. No one who wants protec- 
tion should be allowed to bring a gun 
to school for protection. We certainly 
ought to weed out those kids who 
would bring guns to school to terrorize 
others. 

The Senator from Massachusetts said 
it well, and no one needs to talk about 
his record on the issues. It stands 
above almost all others in this Cham- 
ber. 

I would just say there is a time when 
you say let us not be moderate on the 
issues. Let us make sure that we send 
а message all across this country аба 
time when crime is becoming epidemic 
and violent crime is epidemic in Amer- 
ica—we must say to kids, “Do not 
bring guns to school. To do so will bear 
certain consequences.”’ 

I wanted to make those points be- 
cause I think this is the place to say it. 
I would be happy to set this amend- 
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ment aside and be glad to visit with 
Senator JEFFORDS and Senator KEN- 
NEDY in the ensuing hours. By that I 
mean the amendment will continue to 
lay before the Senate and set aside the 
vote I am talking about. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the amendment being set 
aside? 

Mr. JEFFORDS. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Vermont. 

Mr. JEFFORDS. Madam President, I 
certainly commend the Senator for 
bringing this amendment before us. 
Certainly we all are deeply concerned 
about guns in schools. However, the 
wording of it disturbs and it might be 
something we can work at. 

In Vermont I know, for instance, just 
the other day a kid got a birthday 
present when he was on his way to 
school. All sorts of problems followed. 
Most importantly, my philosophy is 
that this is a matter the State ought to 
control itself. We ought not to man- 
date gun laws on the States. Therefore, 
I have a hard time philosophically 
agreeing to amendments of this kind. 

For instance, I know other practices. 
In Vermont we bus kids from long 
ways. Sometimes they may go hunting 
in different places after school, and 
will end up driving with their friends 
to hunt deer. This is certainly not what 
should be considered at this time. 

I feel strongly this ought to be left to 
the States. 

However, I would be glad to work 
with the Senator with respect to his 
amendment to see if we can develop 
some sort of policy statement. 

And, with that, I would withdraw my 
reservation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
seeks recognition? 

Mr. KENNEDY. Madam President, if 
it is agreeable with the Senator, then, 
we would temporarily set it aside and 
attempt to work with the Senator to 
see if we cannot accommodate the Sen- 
ator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. I am in- 
formed it is not necessary to formally 
set it aside; that that would just be the 
case. 

Mr. KENNEDY. The Senator has sub- 
mitted it. I believe we have to ask con- 
sent to set it aside. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. I inter- 
pret the Senator has requested unani- 
mous consent to temporarily set aside 
the amendment. 

Is there objection? 

There being none, the amendment is 
temporarily set aside. 

Mr. GREGG addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1370 
(Purpose: To strike all references to 
opportunity-to-learn standards) 

Mr. GREGG. Madam President, I 
send an amendment to the desk and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report the amendment. 
The legislative clerk read as follows: 


The Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
GREGG] proposes an amendment numbered 
1370. 


Mr. GREGG. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that reading of the 
amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 2, in the table of contents, strike 
the item relating to section 218. 

On page 4, line 6, insert “and” after the 
semicolon. 

On page 4, strike lines 7 and 8. 

On page 4, line 9, strike “(Ы)” and insert 
“(С)”. 

On page 5, strike lines 6 through 9. 

On page 5, line 10, strike (D)“ and insert 
“(Оу)”; 

On page 5, line 18, strike (E)“ and insert 
“(Dd)”. 

On page 7, strike lines 4 through 8. 

On page 7, line 9, strike “(8)” and insert 
“(уе 

On page 7, line 15, strike “(9)” and insert 
“(8)”. 

Оп page 7, 
“(9). 

On page 7, 
“(10)”. 

Оп page 8, 
“(Tay 

On page 8, 
“(12)”. 

On page 8, 
“(13)”. 

On page 17, line 10, strike “, voluntary” 
and insert and voluntary”. 

On page 17, lines 11 and 12, strike ‘‘and vol- 
untary national opportunity-to-learn stand- 


line 20, strike “(10)” and insert 
line 23, strike “(11)” and insert 
line 3, strike “(12)" and insert 
line 5, strike “(13)” and insert 


line 8, strike “(14)” and insert 


„line 10 insert and“ after 

On page 22, lines 11 and 12, strike “, and op- 
portunity-to-learn standards“. 

On page 22, line 13, strike standards.“ and 
insert “standards and“. 

On page 22, lines 15 and 16, strike “and vol- 
untary national opportunity-to-learn stand- 
ards”. 

On page 24, lines 3 and 4, strike “voluntary 
national opportunity-to-learn standards.“. 

On page 24, line 6, strike “213(е)” and in- 
sert “'213(c)’’. 

Оп page 29, line 11, insert “and” after the 
semicolon. 

On page 29, strike all beginning with line 
12 through page 30, line 2. 

On page 30, line 3, strike “(5)” and insert 
“(8)”. 

Оп page 36, beginning with line 23, strike 
all through page 40, line 5. 

On page 40, line 6, strike “(в)” and insert 
“(6)”; м 

On page 43, line 24, strike “content, stu- 
dent performance, and op- and insert con- 
tent and student performance”. 

On page 44, line 1, strike portunity-to- 
learn“. 

On page 44, line 12, strike content,“ and 
insert content and“. 

On page 44, line 13, strike, and oppor- 
tunity-to-learn’’. 

On page 44, line 17, strike content, stu- 
dent performance,“ and insert content and 
student performance". 

On page 44, line 18, strike and oppor- 
tunity-to-learn’’. 

On page 44, line 21, strike standards.“ and 
insert standards and“. 
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On page 44, lines 22 and 23, strike “, and 
the voluntary national opportunity-to-learn 
standards”. 

On page 45, line 24, strike voluntary na- 
tional opportunity-to-learn stand- 

On page 46, line 1, strike “агд4в,”. 

On page 46, line 2, strike “213(е)” and in- 
sert “219(с)”. 

On page 49, strike all beginning with line 9 
through page 51, line 7. 

On page 59, line 8, strike ‘‘231(d)"’ and in- 
sert 2310)“. 

On page 63, strike lines 17 through 20. 

On page 63, line 21, strike (d)“ and insert 
“(о)”. 

On page 79, strike lines 6 through 17. 

On page 79, line 18, strike “(е)” and insert 
“(a)”, 

Оп page 79, line 21, strike (f)“ and insert 
“(e)”. 

Оп page 80, line 7, strike (g)“ and insert 
(9. 

On page 80, line 15, strike ch)“ 
“(е)”, 

Оп page 80, line 21, strike “(1)” 
“ау” 

On page 81, line 1, strike (h)“ and insert 
“(ig)”. 

On page 81, line 3, strike “())” and insert 
«у 

Оп page 82, line 21, strike (k)“ and insert 
“буы 


and insert 


and insert 


On page 83, line 10, strike “(1)” and insert 
„(C). 
On page 85, line 19, strike (j)“ and insert 


“ay. 

On page 88, lines 8 and 9, strike com- 
родат State opportunity-to-learn stand- 
ards,”’. 

On page 107, line 13, strike ‘'213(e)(1)(B)" 
and insert ‘‘213(c)(1)(B)’’. 

On page 113, lines 7 and 8, strike promote 
the strategies described in section 306(d),’’. 

On page 114, lines 24 and 25, strike to pro- 
mote the strategies described in section 
306(4)”. 

Mr. GREGG. Madam President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the amend- 
ment be considered in its present form 
as it amends a series of sections of the 
bill and that it be deemed in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. GREGG. Madam President, this 
amendment addresses the issues which 
have been talked about at some length 
already today on this bill, which are 
the opportunity-to-learn standards. I 
think that issue should be reviewed a 
little bit so everybody understands 
what we are talking about. 

What this amendment does is essen- 
tially eliminate the opportunity-to- 
learn standards. Now that does not fun- 
damentally undermine the bill, to 
eliminate those standards. 

Let us talk about what this bill does. 
This bill first and foremost sets out the 
goals—which were agreed to with a 
couple of additions at the 
Charlottsville Governors Conference, 
as called by President Bush and which, 
of course, then Governor Clinton was 
the chairman of the Governors Con- 
ference and was a major player in de- 
signing those goals, which goals, every- 
body agrees, are excellent and very ap- 
propriate—and takes those goals and 
makes them the goals of the Nation as 
designed by this bill, Goals 2,000. 
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In addition, the bill, in an attempt to 
address those goals, sets out a variety 
of steps. It creates a fund which is 
available to the States to try to set up 
plans for the purposes of designing 
school systems and assisting in devel- 
oping school systems within the States 
which meet the goals of the Nation as 
set forth at the Governors Conference. 
It has a section which, as part that ef- 
fort, deals with assessment and deals 
with content. And in the assessment 
area, which I happen to consider to be 
critical, we are talking about assisting 
the States in designing methodologies 
which will allow them to determine 
where their students have ended up in 
the school in proficiency, so that a 
town in New Hampshire, third graders 
can be assessed in relationship to a 
town in California or a town in Massa- 
chusetts and, hopefully, even in a town 
in Japan and a town in Germany and 
we can get a sense of where we stand. 
That is a very important initiative 
which is appropriate. 

But in the effort to accomplish this, 
of instituting into the Federal lan- 
guage the goals of the Governors Con- 
ference and making sure those goals 
are attained, there was sort of a side- 
track that occurred here, and we went 
off on a tangent. And what that tan- 
gent became known as is opportunity- 
to-learn standards. 

Earlier in this debate, I pointed out 
basically the opportunity-to-learn 
standards amount to the control over 
the methodology of manner which 
teaching occurs. 

We were successful, and I very much, 
of course, appreciated the chairman of 
the committee and the floor manager 
on the Republican side accepting a se- 
ries of amendments which made it 
clear that in designing these oppor- 
tunity-to-learn standards, they would 
not be mandated on the States. 

But the opportunity-to-learn stand- 
ards still will exist and they still will 
be available for a variety of activities 
in the area of top-down management of 
education. I believe there is a consen- 
sus in this Senate that the best form of 
education is that education which oc- 
curs and is controlled at the local 
level, where the local folks have the 
decision process in their hands—the 
teachers, the school boards, the prin- 
cipals, and the parents. It is essential 
that, in designing and addressing our 
educational system in this bill, we not 
do something which is fundamentally 
going to undermine that in an attempt 
to accomplish the goals. 

However, by having these oppor- 
tunity-to-learn standards in this bill, 
we do something which I believe fun- 
damentally undermines that local con- 
trol over education. The opportunity- 
to-learn standards are pervasive. We 
went over this earlier, but I think it is 
worth reviewing. They affect almost all 
functions of education. They affect the 
curriculum, they affect class size, they 
affect the manner of education. 
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Let me just review it again. Oppor- 
tunity-to-learn standards shall address 
the quality and availability of curric- 
ula, instructional material, and tech- 
nologies; that is, designing the meth- 
odology that is to be used to educate. 

It shall address the capabilities of 
teachers to provide high quality in- 
struction to meet diverse learning 
needs. 

It shall address the extent to which 
teachers and administrators have 
ready and continuing access to profes- 
sional development, including the best 
knowledge about teaching. 

It shall address the extent to which 
curriculum, instructional practices, 
and assessments are aligned to content 
standards. 

And, the catchall phrase, it shall ad- 
dress other factors that the council 
deems appropriate to ensure that all 
students receive a fair opportunity to 
achieve the knowledge and skills de- 
scribed in the voluntary national con- 
tent standards and the voluntary na- 
tional student performance standards 
certified by the council. 

It is a process for developing national 
standards on a methodology of teach- 
ing. Granted, because of the amend- 
ments that we have placed in here, 
they will not be mandates on the 
States, but still they will be denied 
this national standard. 

It is a standard which I think inevi- 
tably will be used at the local level to 
try to wrest control from the local 
level in designing curriculum. 

Why is it needed? It is not needed. 
That is the whole point. We do not 
have to take this step of Federal offi- 
ciousness in order to accomplish what 
the basic thrust of this legislation is 
and what the goals were of the Gov- 
ernors Conference and what the goals 
are of the President, which is to im- 
prove education and reach the national 
goals. 

If we want to reach the national 
goals, let us leave it up to the imagina- 
tion of the local communities to decide 
how they do it, but let us give them the 
standard to determine whether or not 
they got there through the assessment 
process. 

So you can eliminate this entire ac- 
tivity, this opportunity-to-learn activ- 
ity, which is basically a grand scheme 
to design a national curriculum and 
create a national methodology. You 
can eliminate this one section and have 
absolutely no impact on the substance 
and the energy of this bill and you will 
in fact significantly improve this bill 
because you will make it clear beyond 
question that the goals are going to be 
obtained by energizing the local com- 
munities—the parents, the teachers, 
the principals, and the school boards— 
and not by having some Federal group 
designing a plan that the local commu- 
nities feel they must adopt. 

And so this amendment, which has to 
some degree already been debated be- 


cause the issue has been raised—and I 
know my colleague from Minnesota 
and my colleague from Illinois wish to 
go the other way and make it much 
more in the amendment which they of- 
fered, which has been set aside, which 
is now subject to a second degree by 
the chairman of the committee, to 
make these opportunity-to-learn stand- 
ards much more of a mandatory event 
on the States and the communities— 
they raised the whole issue and they 
argued for where it should be manda- 
tory. What I am arguing for is the fact 
it should not even be in here and it 
makes to sense to have it. 

And so, as a result, I have offered 
this amendment, which I believe im- 
proves the bill substantially; makes 
this bill a force for maintaining local 
control, while obtaining the Goals 2000 
as they are outlined in the bill. 

Madam President, I ask for the yeas 
and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there а 
sufficient second? 

There is a sufficient second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Vermont. 

Mr. JEFFORDS. Madam President, I 
rise in somewhat reluctant opposition 
to the amendment. I do so primarily 
because this has been a very, very dif- 
ficult area. In fact, I believe it was this 
area, more than anything else, which 
was in much different form, which 
caused the defeat of the conference re- 
port which came back after the last at- 
tempt to pass similar legislation 

However, we have worked tediously 
since that time to make sure there 
would be a compromise and an agree- 
ment on the opportunity-to-learn por- 
tions of the bill, so that it could be ac- 
cepted at least a majority of the Mem- 
bers of the Senate. 

I hope and believe that we have done 
that. We have turned aside amend- 
ments to strengthen the opportunity- 
to-learn standards. We are now turning 
aside attempts to weaken them. And 
now, the ultimate is being offered and 
that is to strike the whole section. 

I think it is important to keep in 
mind why we are here. This is a crisis 
time. It was pointed out to us in 1983. 
That was more than 10 years ago. Here 
it is, 10 years later and we are just get- 
ting around to establishing the goals. 
Time is running out. In fact, it has run 
out in a lot of respects. However, we 
have to deal with the situation as we 
see it. The situation, as I see it, is that 
we do not have time to wait and see if 
the local governments will have the 
ability, without assistance from a pur- 
view or review of national standards 
and national ideas and all, to get the 
minds that are working on this project 
to sit down and develop the kinds of 
standards that are necessary to ensure 
that when a child is in school, he or she 
will receive the education necessary to 
attain the goals. 
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I see nothing evil about allowing 
groups to get together to establish rec- 
ommendations—voluntary recommen- 
dations—on what could be done or 
should be done in order to meet the 
goals. On the opportunity-to-learn 
standards, opportunity-to-learn means 
that when kids get to school, they are 
going to have a chance to learn. Let me 
give an example of some of the prob- 
lems we are dealing with. 

Right now, 31 percent of our schools 
were built before World War II. Wheth- 
er or not those schools are adequate to 
provide an opportunity to learn is a 
very serious question in many, many of 
our areas. Almost all of our other 
schools were built before 1960, or in the 
196075. Thus, they are over 30 years old. 

That is just one example. There are 
many other examples of real barriers 
to the ability to learn. Another, which 
I think is very important is the huge 
disparity between suburban and urban 
areas on the utilization of modern 
technology and computers. Yet we 
should know what difference it makes, 
and what kinds of standards are nec- 
essary in order to provide the kind of 
education which will equip our young 
people to be ready for the next cen- 
tury—or to be ready for this century— 
with the ability to get into jobs that 
will require computer skills. 

These are some of the advantages we 
have been talking about. We have done 
everything we can to provide that 
these are totally voluntary; no one 
needs to follow them. They are there 
only as a result of the study of those 
who understand what is necessary in 
the modern day to share that informa- 
tion throughout the country, and help 
in that area. We have taken out all the 
requirements that were previoulsy in 
the bill requiring the use of these 
standards, to learn exactly what was 
going to be in the standards, and we 
have left it up to the people who will be 
establishing those standards. But they 
are all voluntary; totally voluntary. 
There is nothing at all that requires 
anybody to follow any of them. 

I think we have done everything we 
can to make sure this bill establishes 
the procedures and goals of providing 
help to our local schools so they are 
able to understand what they must do 
if they are going to be able to provide 
an adequate education or opportunity 
to obtain an adequate education. For 
this reason, I reluctantly will oppose 
it. 

I just want to say I think we have 
done everything we can to arrive аба 
compromise here which will really 
not—should not—offend anyone. 

I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Madam President, 
what we have attempted to do in the 
legislation, as an important part of the 
legislation, among other matters, is to 
recognize that the real challenge today 
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is to set world-class standards for our 
schools. We have come to this conclu- 
sion as a result of extensive hearings 
and studies that have been done by a 
wide variety of different people— 
thoughtful parents, teachers, academi- 
cians, and others—they recommended 
we encourage what we call content 
standards, or agreements about what a 
child ought to know. 

The second step after content stand- 
ards is the assessments, the methods to 
determine whether children know the 
material, at a particular time. This 
agreement has been generally, again, 
worked out over a very considerable 
period of time and will, I think, really 
can help us devise a way of evaluating 
what children know in a more effective 
way than the rote tests that are used 
in too many of our schools today. I 
think this has been a very constructive 
process. 

What we are hopeful of being able to 
achieve with this legislation is to urge 
States to go back a step as we are ad- 
dressing content standards to make 
sure that the States are going to give 
some consideration to having all chil- 
dren start off, so to speak, at the same 
starting line. We had a discussion 
about this—Senator SIMON, Senator 
WELLSTONE, and I—earlier. They would 
like to write in these opportunity-to- 
learn standards. A number of States, 
including my own, have developed ap- 
proaches which very much move us in 
the same way that has been suggested 
when the opportunity-to-learn stand- 
ards were initially proposed. 

Vermont has taken a certain way of 
doing this. My own State of Massachu- 
setts is involved in this. 

In the areas which have the most dif- 
ficult education challenges, commu- 
nities like Brockton, MA; Holyoke, 
MA; and Chelsea, MA, teachers, school 
boards, and parents have been involved 
in this process and support this way of 
helping schools effectively even though 
it is not the tight opportunity-to-learn 
standards. We have worked out a proc- 
ess in which, so to speak, we can help 
students start out at the same starting 
line. 

It is important, I believe, that we 
have the States work this out—through 
their own way, perhaps, and do itina 
way which is relevant to their own sit- 
uation. We believe—I do, and I think 
for the most part the members of the 
committee do—that addressing the op- 
portunity is a very important ingredi- 
ent. 

We have taken the position that 
States must address the issue, but that 
they ought to be able to do it in their 
own way. I think that is the appro- 
priate course we should take. To aban- 
don any kind of understanding of that 
concept I think undermines, in a very 
important way, what we are trying to 
do with the content standards, as well 
as the assessments, in terms of chil- 
dren. 
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Though I understand the Senator’s 
suggestion on this, I hope the Senate 
will not accept his amendment. The 
committee substitute incorporates a 
compromise on the question that is 
widely supported on both sides of the 
aisle. There are many approaches to 
the problem. While the OTL standards 
are just one approach, as I mention, 
they are nonetheless a valid one and 
should not be prohibited. It is impor- 
tant that the Senate continue to re- 
quire the States to incorporate strate- 
gies for giving all students a chance to 
learn challenging academic content. To 
merely raise the academic standards 
may make us feel we are improving 
schools, but the reality may be, for all 
we do, students will be no better off 
than they are today. 

The National Governor's Task Force 
states: 

Our current system systematically de- 
prives many students of these opportunities. 
The reasons vary and include low expecta- 
tions, conflicting policies, and inadequate or 
inappropriate resource allocation. 

So just as the reasons vary, so do the 
solutions. The OTL standards are a 
valid approach but some States, like 
Massachusetts, have foundation budg- 
ets which distribute their funds to 
schools based not on how much money 
they decide they have to spend on edu- 
cation, but rather on what they have 
determined are the necessary elements 
for a good education. Many approaches 
are valid, and so I think the issue has 
to be addressed. 

We have addressed it in the way I 
have outlined and which later we will 
consider again when we deal with the 
Simon amendment. If the amendment 
of the Senator from New Hampshire is 
accepted, we are taking that aspect of 
this whole concept and effectively 
eliminating it. Maybe some of the 
States will go ahead in any event, but 
we will certainly, I think, be undermin- 
ing in an important way what experi- 
ence has led us to believe to be an im- 
portant element of this whole reform 
strategy. 

So I hope the amendment will not be 
accepted. I understand the Senator’s 
position, and I respect that position. I 
acknowledge a number of States have 
moved in different ways to address 
some of these issues, but I do think 
that it is important as we are address- 
ing the totality of this issue that we 
not accept the Senator’s approach. 

Mr. GREGG addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire. 

Mr. GREGG. Mr. President, I would 
like to briefly respond and get to a 
vote because I am sure everybody 
would like to get home this evening. 
Let me make a couple of points to re- 
spond to both the chairman and the 
ranking Republican on the committee 
who are managing this bill. 

I agree with three-fourths of what 
the chairman said. We want world-class 
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standards, we want world-class content 
and we want world-class goals. What 
this bill has in it is a definition of 
world-class goals. They are goals which 
were outlined by the Governors, agreed 
to now by the Federal Government. We 
have a couple of additions, which are 
positive. 

But what we do not need is to have 
the Federal Government tell the States 
and local communities how to get to 
those goals. The Senator from Massa- 
chusetts has characterized these stand- 
ards, these opportunity-to-learn stand- 
ards as a jumping off point or starting 
off. What we are interested in is the 
finish line. We want to know if a third 
grade student in a school in Epping, 
NH, knows how to multiply, subtract 
and add as well as a third grade stu- 
dent in California or in Шіпоів ог іп 
Massachusetts or in Japan. It is the 
finish line we are concerned about, and 
this bill addresses the finish line under 
the assessment standards; whether or 
not we are getting to the goals which 
we have outlined. 

But what we should not be telling the 
teachers and the parents and the stu- 
dents and the school board in Epping, 
NH, or in Freemont, CA, or in Rock- 
ville, IL, is how to design their curricu- 
lum or what they must have in place in 
order to run their educational system, 
the starting point as it is defined or 
the jumping off point. 

As the Senator from Vermont said, 31 
percent of the schools were built before 
World War II. So what? There are a lot 
of towns in this country which prob- 
ably have schools that were built be- 
fore World War П. There are a lot of 
schools which have buildings built be- 
fore World War II which have done a 
heck of a job in renovating those 
schools. 

In fact, there are a lot of buildings 
built in the seventies which are not 
working because they were built under 
the open concept and wish they kept 
the ones built before World War II. 
That should be up to the local commu- 
nities as to whether or not the building 
built before World War II still works. It 
should not be an arbitrary starting line 
set in Washington saying any building 
built before World War II is not inhab- 
itable by students. Obviously, it is a 
mistake. 

That is the implication of where we 
are going to end up with these oppor- 
tunity-to-learn standards. That is the 
type of control over methodology and 
in the day-to-day life of teaching and 
education which are going to occur 
when you turn over to a Federal bu- 
reaucracy the obligation of designing a 
national set of standards for methodol- 
ogy in teaching. It makes no sense in 
obtaining the goals of this bill. The 
goals of this bill are superb. 

They were outlined by the Governors 
and they have been supported by this 
administration and they can be ob- 
tained by having assessment standards 
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and content standards as designed in 
this bill and they will be undermined 
by taking control away from the local 
communities which is what will occur 
under the opportunity-to-learn stand- 
ards. 

I present again my case that this is a 
mistake and that it sets off on a tan- 
gent which is unnecessary to accom- 
plish the goals of this bill and will un- 
dermine the goals of this bill which is 
to improve education for our kids. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Madam President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Madam President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the vote in relation to Sen- 
ator GREGG’s amendment occur at 7:30, 
with no other amendments in order to 
the Gregg amendment or to the lan- 
guage proposed to be stricken by the 
Gregg amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Who seeks recognition? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
AKAKA). The absence of a quorum has 
been suggested. The clerk will call the 
roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. DORGAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The Senator from Massachusetts is 
recognized. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, we are 
looking forward to the vote at 7:30 on 
the Gregg amendment, and then I 
would hope that we might go to the 
Moseley-Braun amendment relating to 
the school facilities issue. I do not 
think that that will take a great deal 
of time. 

We are trying to move through these 
other amendments. Once again, if there 
are Senators who have amendments we 
hope they will come here so we will 
have an opportunity to address them 
and to work them out if we can, or oth- 
erwise to try and accommodate the 
Members. 

We hope to be able to continue to 
move along on the legislation. We have 
made good progress today even though 
we have not had a great many votes, 
and we know we have some other items 
to address, but I think we are moving 
along in terms of the major issues. 

Mr. COHEN, Mr. President, I am ex- 
tremely pleased that the Senate Labor 
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and Human Resources Committee has 
agreed to include language on health 
and physical education under the Goal 
3 objectives of the Goals 2000: Educate 
America Act. As you know, when the 
Senate was expected to consider the 
Goals 2000 legislation in the fall of last 
year, I was prepared to offer an amend- 
ment that would have strengthened the 
legislation’s language with respect to 
the importance of health education. I 
am glad that the committee’s members 
have agreed with me that health and 
physical education are areas that must 
be addressed if children are to learn 
and States are able to meet the na- 
tional education goals. 

The health issues facing American 
children have changed dramatically in 
recent years. Thirty years ago, child 
and adolescent health was threatened 
predominantly by contagious disease. 
Today, children and adolescents are en- 
dangered primarily by their own behav- 
ior. Poor health, poverty, substance 
abuse, sexually transmitted disease, 
and unintended pregnancies have all 
limited the options and dimmed the fu- 
tures of millions of American children. 

Almost 60 percent of the deaths in 
the United States are attributable to 
cardiovascular disease and cancer. Un- 
fortunately, American children are in- 
creasingly engaging in the three behav- 
iors that contribute to these diseases: 
tobacco use, improper diet, and insuffi- 
cient exercise. 

For instance, 40 percent of American 
children aged 5 to 8 are obese, inactive, 
or have elevated blood pressure or cho- 
lesterol—all risk factors associated 
with cardiovascular disease. These 
problems are particularly marked in 
inner-city areas, where children are 
often exposed to other factors that 
threaten their health—crime, drugs, 
and inadequate access to health care. 

Almost half of our elementary school 
students have tried smoking—the No, 1 
preventable cause of death in the Unit- 
ed States. What is particularly alarm- 
ing is that children—especially girls— 
are smoking at younger and younger 
ages. Tobacco addiction is increasingly 
a “teen onset’’ disease: 90 percent of all 
smokers start before they are 21, 60 
percent before they are 14, and 22 per- 
cent before they are 9. 

I am particularly alarmed by the 
smoking rates for young people in my 
home State of Maine. The proportion of 
young people in Maine who have tried 
smoking is 53.1 percent—the highest of 
any State in the country. 

In a recent study, 39 percent of our 
high school seniors reported that they 
had gotten drunk in the previous week, 
and drinking and driving remains the 
No. 1 killer of our Nation’s adolescents. 

Sexual behaviors established during 
youth also contribute to significant 
health and social problems. With the 
advent of AIDS, these behaviors may 
also prove fatal. 

As British essayist Samuel Johnson 
once observed: “Тһе chains of habit are 
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too weak to be felt until they are too 
strong to be broken,’’ and there is a 
general recognition that people who 
learn healthy habits early in life are 
more likely to practice them as adults. 
Conversely, poor habits—tobacco and 
other substance abuse, poor nutrition, 
and lack of exercise may also have 
their roots in childhood. 

Because these problems do not re- 
spond to traditional kinds of medical 
treatment, effective health education 
programs in schools can be invaluable 
in helping our children to avoid high 
risk behavior and develop healthy hab- 
its that will carry over into adulthood. 

At the same time that our adolescent 
health problems have multiplied, stu- 
dent academic performance has de- 
clined. An unacceptable proportion of 
adolescents fail to complete high 
school, and even more young people are 
unable to achieve the high level of 
math, science, and communication 
skills they will need to function pro- 
ductively in the 2186 century. 

Too many young people are joining 
the growing ranks of the marginally 
unemployable every year, constituting 
a direct threat to our Nation’s produc- 
tivity and competitiveness. 

In the report Code Blue,” the Amer- 
ican Medical Association declared an 
“adolescent health crisis,” proclaiming 
that: 

For the first time in the history of this 
country, young people are less healthy and 
less prepared to take their places in society 
than were their parents. And this is happen- 
ing at a time when our society is more com- 
plex, more challenging, and more competi- 
tive than ever before. 

The success of our future economy 
will demand the full participation of 
our entire population, and we must 
take action now to ensure that all 
young people, regardless of income, 
gender, or background, are prepared to 
be healthy, productive citizens. 

Quality school health education pro- 
grams—programs that are integrated, 
planned and sequential, and taught by 
educators trained to teach the sub- 
ject—are essential if our children are 
to develop the knowledge and skills 
they will need to avoid health risks 
and maintain good health throughout 
their lives. 

However, while health education 
alone can teach children about good 
health, a more comprehensive ap- 
proach is necessary if we are to actu- 
ally reduce health risks and change be- 
havior. For these programs to be truly 
successful, in addition to providing in- 
formation through the classroom, the 
school should also be a health promot- 
ing environment. 

While sound and up-to-date informa- 
tion about nutrition is important, it is 
equally important that the food served 
in the school cafeteria is consistent 
with what is learned in the classroom. 

In addition to teaching students 
about the hazards associated with to- 
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bacco use, schools should be smoke- 
free and should also offer programs for 
students, faculty, and staff who want 
to stop smoking. 

Regular physical activity and exer- 
cise opportunities should be available 
for both students and staff, and the em- 
phasis should be on lifetime fitness ac- 
tivities such as walking, jogging, or 
swimming rather than interscholastic 
sports. 

Finally, it is essential that the 
school be a safe place, free of violence, 
drugs, weapons, or crime, 

No one disputes the need to improve 
the health status of our Nation’s young 
people. However, many do question 
whether school is the appropriate set- 
ting for health promotion and edu- 
cation activities. 

Some educators argue that teachers 
are already overloaded, and that such 
efforts detract from the schools’ pri- 
mary mission of educating our Nation’s 
youth. However, a student who is sick, 
who is malnourished, who abuses drugs 
or alcohol, or who has an unintended 
child to raise is not in a good position 
to learn. 

Just as America’s children must be 
healthy to be educated, they must also 
be educated to be healthy. Our Nation’s 
elementary and secondary schools have 
the potential of reaching more than 46 
million students and 5 million faculty 
and staff each year—approximately 20 
percent of our total population. Fur- 
ther, our schools are a microcosm of 
society and present the best oppor- 
tunity for reaching young people of all 
races, nationalities, backgrounds, and 
income levels. 

However, we cannot expect the 
schools to do the job alone. Schools, 
families, communities, and businesses 
must all join in partnership to help our 
young people to develop the intellec- 
tual, physical, and emotional skills 
they will need to take them into the 
next century as healthy, productive 
citizens in an increasingly competitive 
global marketplace. 

I believe that the recognition of the 
importance of health education in the 
Goals 2000 legislation is a good begin- 
ning to help solve some of this coun- 
try’s health care problems. We need to 
educate our youth so that they know 
how to remain healthy and fit. It is my 
sincere hope that the National Edu- 
cation Standards and Improvement 
Council certify voluntary national 
standards on health and physical edu- 
cation and that the National Education 
Goals Panel monitor this country’s 
progress toward ensuring that all stu- 
dents are healthy and fit. 

Mr. JEFFORDS. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
court will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 
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Mr. KENNEDY. Objection. I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. 

The assistant legislative clerk con- 
tinued with the call of the roll. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1370 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, the question is on 
agreeing to amendment No. 1370, of- 
fered by the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. GREGG]. 

The yeas and nays have been ordered. 

The clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. FORD. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Delaware [Mr. BIDEN] and the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. PRYOR] 
are necessarily absent. 

Mr. SIMPSON. I announce that the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. DUREN- 
BERGER], the Senator from Arizona 
(Mr. MCCAIN], the Senator from Okla- 
homa (Мг. NICKLES], and the Senator 
from Alaska [Mr. STEVENS] are nec- 
essarily absent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Are there 
any other Senators in the Chamber 
who desire to vote? 

The result was announced—yeas 42, 
nays 52, as follows: 

[Rollcall Vote No, 20 Leg.] 


YEAS—42 
Bennett Dole Lott 
Bond сі Lugar 
Breaux Exon Mack 
Brown Faircloth McConnell 
Burns Gorton Murkowski 
Byrd Gramm Packwood 
Campbell Grassley Pressler 
Coats Gregg Roth 
Cochran Hatch Shelby 
Cohen Heflin Simpson 
Coverdell Helms Smith 
Craig Hutchison Thurmond 
D'Amato Kassebaum Wallop 
Danforth Kempthorne Warner 
NAYS—52 
Akaka Graham Mitchell 
Baucus Harkin Moseley-Braun 
Bingaman Hatfield Moynihan 
Boren Hollings Murray 
Boxer Inouye Nunn 
Bradley Jeffords Pell 
Bryan Johnston Reid 
Bumpers Kennedy Riegle 
Chafee Kerrey Robb 
Conrad Kerry Rockefeller 
Daschle Kohl Sarbanes 
DeConcini Lautenberg Sasser 
Dodd Leahy Simon 
Dorgan Levin Specter 
Feingold Lieberman Wellstone 
Feinstein Mathews Wofford 
Ford Metzenbaum 
Glenn Mikulski 
NOT VOTING—6 
Biden McCain Pryor 
Durenberger Nickles Stevens 
So, the amendment (No. 1370) was re- 
jected. 


Mr. PRESSLER. Mr. President, I 
would like to correct some statistics 
about South Dakota education that my 
distinguished colleague from Montana, 
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Senator BURNS mentioned earlier 
today during the debate on S. 1150, 
Goals 2000: Educate America Act. 

South Dakota holds the following na- 
tional rankings: 3d in SAT scores, 10th 
in ACT scores, 6th in graduation rate, 
42d іп per pupil expenditure; and 5156 in 
teacher salaries. These statistics speak 
for themselves; the correlations are ob- 
vious. 

Second, I would like to let Senator 
HARKIN know that I agree with him 
about the importance of school facili- 
ties. Some schools in my home State 
are not in good condition. Leaking 
ceilings and drafty classrooms are an 
obvious deterrent to quality learning. 

I will be introducing shortly legisla- 
tion to reauthorize Public Law 81-815, 
School Construction for the Impact Aid 
Program. I hope that my colleagues 
will join me in showing their concern 
for school facilities. 

In listening to today’s debate, Mr. 
President, I was very pleased to learn 
from the chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Labor and Human Resources, 
Senator KENNEDY, and the ranking Re- 
publican of the committee, Senator 
KASSEBAUM, that S. 1150 does not con- 
tain OBE. 

I, like many of my colleagues, have 
been hearing from hundreds of my con- 
stituents who oppose OBE. I am 
pleased to be reassured this bill does 
not contain OBE. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an article entitled Outcome- 
Based Education” from the Family Re- 
search Council be inserted in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

[From Family Policy] 
OUTCOME-BASED EDUCATION—DUMBING DOWN 
AMERICA’S SCHOOLS 
(By Robert Holland) 

Under the Clinton Administration, the idea 
that the federal government should pitch a 
new paradigm for public education has gath- 
ered steam. 

Heaven knows, the current education 
model needs more than a tune-up. It needs a 
massive overhaul driven by consumer choice 
and competition among schools and genu- 
inely high academic standards. 

Unfortunately, however, the new paradigm 
many education, business and government 
policymakers have in mind is something 
euphemistically labeled Outcome—Based 
Education (OBE). It is a radical form of re- 
structuring being pushed on local schools 
from the top down—from the Clinton Labor 
and Education departments, teachers unions, 
well-heeled consultants, state departments 
of education, and even high corporate coun- 
cils. OBE is a one-size-fits-all reform, the an- 
tithesis of competition and choice, It encour- 
ages New Age groupthink over the Jeffer- 
sonian ideal of individual merit. 

THE IDEOLOGY OF OUTCOMES 

The merchants of OBE begin from an unas- 
sailable premise: that schools should be 
judged by “learner outcomes” rather than, 
say, the number of books in the library or 
percentage of teachers with master's de- 
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grees. Indeed, most parents want positive 
outcomes from their children’s schooling. 
They want evidence that kids learn to read 
and write and compute, and know something 
of our common heritage as Americans. Like- 
wise lured by the prospect of outcomes, cor- 
porate supporters consider OBE to be an ex- 
tension of Total Quality Management (TQM) 
to public education. 

But the outcomes that the gurus of OBE 
have in mind are quite different from hard- 
headed pragmatism or TQM's emphasis on 
customer satisfaction. They have less to do 
with whether Johnny can comprehend the 
Federalist Papers or place the Civil War in 
the current half-century than with his acqui- 
sition of the desired attitudes on such issues 
as global resource inequality, 
multiculturalism, homelessness, alternative 
lifestyles, and environmentalism. Under 
OBE, political correctness goes to grade- 
school. 

The new outcomes are supposed to make 
education relevant“ to “real-life prob- 
lems.” Relevance is an echo from the frac- 
tious 1960s, when demands for student powers 
and a cafeteria curriculum sent standards of 
excellence into a nosedive. Indeed, many of 
the radicals from that era have become to- 
day’s education policymakers. 

The high priests of OBE knock the idea of 
knowledge for knowledge’s sake, the con- 
tinuation of separate academic disciplines 
such as English and history, paper-and-pen- 
cil testing, and competition where some stu- 
dents succeed and some fail. In assigning a 
false concept of self-esteem paramount im- 
portance, they deny students the merited 
self-esteem that comes from genuine 
achievement and the self-discipline that 
comes from knowing that unyielding stand- 
ards are in effect, that failure is a possibil- 
ity. 

OBE is egalitarian, utopian. All forms of 
ability-grouping are to be abolished, in favor 
of the failed experiment of ‘mastery learn- 
ing.“ which assumes that all children сап 
master the same common standard, if only 
they are given virtually unlimited time to do 
so. Faster students are put in a holding pat- 
tern or asked to tutor their slower class- 
mates until, in theory, all are on the same 
page again. This Robin Hood approach to 
education has been a colossal flop in dis- 
tricts like Chicago, that experimented with 
it years ago. 

Even before becoming President Clinton's 
Secretary of Labor, Robert Reich was hawk- 
ing the groupthink model. Under his leader- 
ship, Labor has assumed a lead role in school 
restructuring along the industrial out- 
comes“ model. 

In a paper commissioned in 1988 by the Na- 
tional Education Association, Reich (then a 
political economist at Harvard) opined that: 
“Young people must be taught how to work 
constructively together. Instead of empha- 
sizing individual achievement and competi- 
tion, the emphasis in the classroom should 
be group performance * * * (Students) must 
also learn to negotiate—to articulate their 
own needs, to discern what others need and 
see things from others’ perspectives, and to 
discover mutually beneficial outcomes.” 
Ability-grouping, he added must go because 
it reduces ‘young people's capacities to 
learn from and collaborate with one another. 

Thus, Reich concluded, Rather than sepa- 
rate fast learners from slow learners in the 
classroom, all children (with only the most 
obvious exceptions) should remain together, 
so that class unity and cooperation are the 
norm. Faster learners would thus learn how 
to help the slower ones, while the slower 
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ones would be pushed to make their best ef- 
fort.” 

So what are the outcomes of OBE—out- 
comes that, in some states, have been pro- 
jected to become the new graduation re- 
quirements in place of Carnegie units in Eng- 
lish, history, math, and science? Typically, 
they require students to acquire attitudes 
enabling them to: Appreciate diversity; iden- 
tify community problems and negotiate so- 
lutions contributing to the public good; use 
the environment responsibly; learn to be 
good citizens of the world; support and de- 
fend civil and human rights worldwide; and 
develop skills of negotiating with others to 
solve interpersonal problems and conflicts. 

Those are some of the several dozen out- 
comes that have been advanced in more than 
40 states. In truth, the outcomes are strik- 
ingly similar from one OBE state to another. 
That's because many state departments of 
education are buying national consultants’ 
programs while pretending to be leading a 
wholly local school reform drive. 

Who decides what the outcomes should be? 
And by what criteria will a student's achiev- 
ing an outcome be decided? These are subjec- 
tive calls: The Greenpeace and Mobil Cor- 
poration concepts of responsible use of the 
environment differ sharply. Likewise, defini- 
tions of “public good” and “diversity” vary 
according to one’s political philosophy. If 
the outcomes of education are to be based on 
such subjective criteria, that means some 
students will be given remedial instruction 
for holding incorrect“ opinions. 

William Spady, one of the most prominent 
gurus of transformation“ (or attitudinal) 
OBE, gave the following insight on outcome- 
devising in an interview in the January 1993 
issue of Educational Leadership magazine: 

“We start with what the research suggests 
about the future and we design down, or de- 
sign back, from there. This is a systematic 
process called Strategic Design: determining 
as well as we can from studying the lit- 
erature and available data about future 
trends and conditions what our kids will be 
facing out there in the world. Once we get a 
reasonable handle on those conditions, we 
derive from them a set of complex role per- 
formance outcomes that represent effective 
adult functioning: to succeed as adults, peo- 
ple have to be able to do this and that under 
these and those kinds of conditions. This em- 
phasis on complex role performance puts the 
whole present curriculum content structure 
up for grabs," 

Thus, knowledge transmitted through the 
traditional academic disciplines would play 
second fiddle to some futurists’ ideas of what 
the future might hold. Thematic learning is 
central to OBE: the idea is to break the aca- 
demic disciplines and to replace them with 
“real-life” education based on broad themes. 
That is similar to the demands for women’s 
studies and ethnic studies being pushed by 
radical multiculturalists in the universities, 
and to the older fads of progressive edu- 
cation and open classrooms. Bad ideas never 
die in education, it seems; they are just recy- 
cled under new labels. 

NO ROOM TO FAIL 

OBEists insist that time—clocks and cal- 
endars—should be irrelevant in education. 
Given enough time, all students should be al- 
lowed to take tests over and over and over 
again, as many times as necessary, until 
they obtain a passing mark. Failure is 
deemed to be a dirty word. 

The illogic in calling for real-life education 
on the one hand and an end to all time limits 
on the other was exposed in a paper pre- 
sented by the Parent-Teacher Communica- 
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tion Network in San Marcos, Texas, calling 
on local school authorities to stop OBE on 
the grounds that it had been “ап educational 
disaster.” The paper stated: 

“However inconvenient for those of us who 
might prefer it otherwise, the real world is 
based on clocks, calendars, and deadlines. 
Any educational system that fails to prepare 
students for this aspect of life, especially 
students at the secondary level, has failed 
them miserably.” 

Few persons in the nation have more first 
hand experience in the folly of no-deadline, 
no-failure OBE than Cheri Pierson Yecke, 
the 1988 Teacher of the Year in Stafford 
County, Virginia. By accident, her two 
daughters provide before-and-after case stud- 
ies of OBE implementation. 

In August, 1991, the Yeckes moved to Min- 
nesota and enrolled their children in District 
833’s schools. They did so without reserva- 
tion because they had lived in that district 
from 1982 to 1984 and had found the schools 
to be excellent, Unknown to the family, how- 
ever, the district had been implementing 
OBE during the seven years they had been 
away. To their astonishment, they soon dis- 
covered that while living in Virginia their 
daughters had progressed academically 
“light years” ahead of their peers in Min- 
nesota. 

Younger daughter Tiffany, who had always 
loved school, was “іп a matter of days beg- 
ging to stay home.“ Why? “Тһе work was far 
too easy. But what was worse, “[A]ny dis- 
play of intelligence was ridiculed in a cruel 
and demeaning way by many of the other 
students. Hard work and self-discipline are 
looked down upon, and status is often 
achieved by non-performance.” 

“The prevailing attitude among many stu- 
dents is, ‘Why study? They can’t fail me, so 
who cares?’ What sort of work ethic is this 
producing in these children? No one fails, re- 
gardless of how little they do. Instead, they 
receive ‘Incompletes,' which can be made up 
at any time. 

“The kids have the system figured out. 
When there is a football game or show on TV 
the night before a test, a common comment 
is: ‘Why study? I'll just take the test and fail 
it. I can always take the retest later.“ 

Indeed, Incompletes“ appear to be the 
grade of choice. At semester’s end in Janu- 
ary, 1992, more than 15,500 Incompletes were 
recorded in that OBE district’s secondary 
schools—or about one half of all grades 
awarded! Imagine the Yeckes’ concern when 
they moved back to Virginia in the summer 
of 1992 only to find that the State Depart- 
ment of Education was considering a manda- 
tory OBE plan for all schools. 

New forms of testing are critical to imple- 
menting OBE. Put bluntly, the hand that 
controls the test can control all of American 
education. The buzzwords to watch for are 
so-called authentic tests,“ and the “Three 
Рв” of testing: portfolios, projects, and per- 
formances of student work. Standardized 
tests, which are knowledge-based, are under 
massive assault by the OBEists. The new 
tests would be far more subjective, and more 
amenable to the utopian goal of equalized 
outcomes. 

The new assessments would delve much 
more deeply into what the education bureau- 
crats call the “аПесбіуе” realm—feelings, at- 
titudes, emotions. For example, under one 
assessment framework, a test for Personal 
Well-Being and Accomplishment calls for 
“students’ completion of affective inven- 
%югіев”--іп other words, summaries of how 
students feel about certain issues or situa- 
tions. Another test of “Interpersonal Rela- 
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tionships” asks for “teacher observation of 
student interactions“. (The shy but brilliant 
youngster would seem to be at a distinct dis- 
advantage in OBE classrooms.) Other parts 
of the testing scheme call on students to 
self-report on their ‘responsible use of the 
environment,” to keep a journal of their lei- 
sure activities, and to respond to a vignette 
requiring the analysis of conflict and a dis- 
covery of cooperative resolution. 

That’s a long way from computing the area 
of the triangle, diagramming a sentence, or 
reciting the Gettysburg Address. 

OBEists denigrate current school testing 
as rewarding memorization and “lower- 
order“ skills. The new assessments are sup- 
posed to determine the student's ability to 
engage in ‘higher-order thinking.“ espe- 
cially by collaborating in groups to address 
socially relevant problems. 

One of the leaders in devising new assess- 
ment tools is a private-public partnership at 
the University of Pittsburgh’s Learning Re- 
search and Development Center known as 
the New Standards Project. Supported by 
foundation money and about 16 states, the 
NSP has as its leaders’ stated objective: “to 
develop a radically new approach to the as- 
sessment of student progress that would 
drive fundamental changes in what is taught 
and learned. 

The NSP also is a dagger pointed at the 
heart of standardized testing. Current tests, 
say the NSP, are designed to sort out those 
who would enter the elite from those who 
would not.“ Thus, the project intends to de- 
stroy the primary mechanisms of the sorting 
system in American education that have 
lowered expectations and limited oppor- 
tunity for countless people over the уеагв.” 
Having one standard for everyone to meet 
(and allowing them all the time they need to 
meet it) will necessitate the abolition of 
tracking or ability-grouping. Students who 
fall behind would need not only more time 
but also “тпоге financial resources, a more 
appropriate curriculum, and better prepared 
teachers.“ 

Thomas Jefferson believed іп an aristoc- 
racy of merit. OBE is a blueprint for the op- 
posite: A mediocracy of uniformly dim bulbs. 
This is especially troubling considering the 
fact that NSP is developing standards for 
states to use for their schools in order to re- 
ceive federal money under Goals 2000. 

Perhaps even more ominous is the Labor 
Department’s SCANS system for assessing 
pupil and worker “сотребепсіев.” SCANS is 
an acronym for Secretary's Commission on 
Achieving Necessary Skills, SCANS has pub- 
lished a series of blueprints, for which its in- 
tentions are not modest. “Тһе nation’s 
school systems should make the SCANS 
foundation skills and workplace com- 
petencies explicit objectives of instruction 
at all levels,“ a report stated. All employ- 
ers, public and private, should incorporate 
SCANS know-how in their human resources 
development efforts.“ 

In “reinventing education,” the SCANSers 
also come up with a new entitlement to 
school success. Youngsters have a right“ to 
be educated up to an absolute standard of 
performance “without putting the burden of 
failure on the backs of students.” (Hey, 
Teach. You can’t flunk me. I'm entitled.) So 
much for the idea of individual responsibil- 
ity. 
Ironically, responsibility“ is one of the 
personal qualities“ the Labor factotums 
want educators to rate. Indeed, SCANS fur- 
nishes a prototype student résumé that is of- 
fered as a replacement for traditional report 
cards. Students would also be rated for their 
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self esteem, sociability, self-management, 
and integrity/honesty—and for their work- 
place competencies, such as “interpersonal 
skills“ and “systems” thinking. There would 
be proficiency levels (but no failing grades) 
for academic subjects, and listings of port- 
folios of student work (typically on trendy 
topics such as environmentalism), with the 
names of each teacher for the parents to con- 
tact. 

The SCANS résumés have a place for the 
students’ Social Security numbers, as well as 
their names, addresses, and phone numbers. 
One report states that the Educational Test- 
ing Service is developing an “етріоует- 
friendly“ system called Worklink through 
which these students’ assessments could be 
shared with employers electronically. Elec- 
tronic dossiers surely don’t sound very little- 
guy-friendly. Suppose you were rated down 
for integrity/honesty somewhere during your 
school career. That could dog you the rest of 
your work-seeking life. And why should 
someone’s opinions of your personal traits be 
on a computer file? All this smacks of Or- 
wellian Big Brother government. 

WHO'S BEHIND OBE? 

How did this nation get on such a prescrip- 
tive path of school reform? Perhaps a chro- 
nology and a scoreboard of players are in 
order. 

The National Center on Education and the 
Economy has been a central player from the 
start. Its president, Marc Tucker, is a profes- 
sor of education at the University of Roch- 
ester (NY). That city’s 32,000-student system 
began in 1988 one of the nation’s most thor- 
ough OBE/TQM restructuring projects. So 
far, costs have soared but student achieve- 
ment has not. Formed in the mid-1980s, the 
center grew out of a Carnegie Foundation 
grant. Its board included Hillary Rodham 
Clinton, then a Little Rock lawyer, and New 
York Governor Mario Cuomo. 

The center set up under the Labor Depart- 
ment’s wing a Commission on Skills of the 
American Workforce, with Ira Magaziner as 
chairman. In 1990 (when Bush was still Presi- 
dent), this commission released a report, 
“America’s Choice: High Skills or Low 
Wages,” that is the seminal document in the 
so-called World Class Education, or OBE, 
movement. Although Hillary Clinton was not 
on the actual commission, she was made co- 
chair for implementation, with Magaziner. 

On the basis of an unscientific sampling of 
opinion, the Magaziner Commission con- 
cluded that most employers are not so much 
concerned about literacy and basic math 
skills as they are that their workers have a 
good work ethic and appropriate social be- 
havior—a good attitude, a pleasant appear- 
ance, and a nice personality. Those are all 
desirable traits, to be sure, but should they 
be the basis of school reform? Should schools 
be tools of utilitarian industrial policy as op- 
posed to places for cultivation of the intel- 
lect? Should students be molded to business 
“specs”? And is this what businesses really 
want? 

The Magaziner Commission recommended 
specifically that: 

The educational system be geared to ensur- 
ing that virtually all students acquire a Cer- 
tificate of Initial Mastery at age 16. At this 
time, they would decide between work and 
college, as students do in Germany. 

The assessment system should let students 
take and retake tests as often as needed 
until they succeeded. 

Rather than objective tests, schools go to 
the Three Ps-portfolios, projects, and per- 
formances. Knowledge-based tests sort out“ 
people too much. Assessments should empha- 
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size qualities like the ability to work in 
groups. 

Remarkably, parents were mentioned not 
once in this thick document. Rather, the re- 
port called for the school system to instill 
attitudes in children desired by govern- 
mental and industrial elitists. 

The Magaziner report had a powerful im- 
pact on at least three powerful bureauc- 
racies: It caused state departments of edu- 
cation to enlist the help of OBE consultants 
like Bill Spady. It influenced the New Stand- 
ards Project. And it prompted the U.S. Labor 
Department to develop its SCANS com- 
petencies. Several states, starting with Flor- 
ida, have already begun integrating SCANS 
into their curricula. 

Is the federal government shy about inter- 
vening in classrooms? It would appear not. 
SCANS supplies many classroom assign- 
ments for teachers. For example, to teach, 
“interpersonal skills” in English class, 
teachers are advised to have students dis- 
cuss the pros and cons of the argument that 
Shakespeare's Merchant of Venice” is а 
racist play and should be banned from the 
curriculum.” Thus, instead of evaluating a 
great piece of writing on its own merits, stu- 
dents are to consider becoming politically 
correct censors. 

In science class, SCANS suggests this ac- 
tivity: Work іп a group to design an experi- 
ment to analyze the lead content in the 
school’s water. Teach the results to an ele- 
mentary school class.” To teach the com- 
petency of Resources“ in history class, 
teachers are advised to study the Vietnam 
War from the standpoint of the war's impact 
on the federal budget. Actually, SCANS does 
not suggest unfashionable studies of rent 
control and the rise of homelessness or the 
connection between illegitimacy and crime. 

Goals 2000 calls for the creation of a new 
bureaucracy, the 20-member National Edu- 
cation Standards and Improvement Council 
(NESIC), members of which would be ap- 
pointed by President Clinton. 

According to a Department of Education 
analysis. “[T]he Nation needs clear stand- 
ards of what it will take to provide all of 
them the opportunity to meet these stand- 
ards, assessments, and opportunity to meet 
these standards.“ Accordingly, the NESIC 
would be responsible for “stimulating and 
certifying” content and student performance 
standards, assessments, and opportunity-to- 
learn standards for the states. 

Thus, NESIC becomes an unelected na- 
tional school board with power to determine 
local school curriculum, textbooks, tech- 
nology, and teacher qualifications. The 
МЕБІС also would judge how curriculum, 
teaching methods, and testing were being 
aligned with content standards. It would 
plug in to the current projects—i.e., NSP and 
SCANS—in promoting innovative forms of 
assessments such as student portfolios. 

Goals 200078 creation of a National Skills 
Standards Board (NSSB) shouldn't be over- 
looked either. This new bureaucracy would 
develop a voluntary“ national system of oc- 
cupational skill standards and ways of cer- 
tifying workers to meet those standards. In 
evaluating whether Goals 2000 is compulsory 
or voluntary, it also is a good idea to watch 
what the Clinton Administration does, rath- 
er than simply relying on its promises. In 
September, Secretary Riley presented to 
Congress a massive plan to reinvent“ the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act 
(ESEA), the federal government’s largest 
chunk of aid ($10 billion a year) to K-12 edu- 
cation. ESEA is due for reauthorization next 
year, and the Clinton’s allies want a 10-year 
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reauthorization instead of the usual five. 
More to the point they want the whole basis 
of program accountability geared to state 
compliance with the standards and assess- 
ments of Goals 2000. 

In its September 22 issue, “Education 
Week' summarized the change this way: 

“States that participated in the (national) 
goals effort could use those standards to 
qualify for Chapter 1. Those that did not 
would still be required to set content and 
performance standards applicable to all stu- 
dents in order to receive Chapter 1 funds 
under the Administration’s ESEA plan.” 

Bruce Hunter, associate executive director 
of the American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, put it more succinctly: It just 
means what everybody’s been saying all 
along about the standards being voluntary: 
Baloney. They’re mandatory, and they're 


tied to money.” 


The 300-page ESEA 
spells out these options: 

Requiring all states to adopt challenging 
curriculum frameworks and performance 
standards, applicable to all students, that 
would be the basis of accountability in Chap- 
ter 1. 

Entering into a compact with the states 
that have adopted curriculum, frameworks, 
and performance standards to give them in- 
creased flexibility in aligning Chapter 1 with 
larger reform efforts. 

Providing financial and technical assist- 
ance to states that are developing and imple- 
menting standards. 

“Establishing service delivery guidelines 
for the quality of Chapter 1 services in such - 
areas as depth and coherence of the curricu- 
lum appropriateness of instructional mate- 
rials, and expertise of staff." 

Plugging the ESEA plan before the House 
Education and Labor Committee on Septem- 
ber 23, Secretary Riley declared that Goals 
2000 “would support efforts to align edu- 
cation systems in school districts and States 
throughout the nation based on common 
ideas about what all our students should 
know and be able to do. Systemic reforms— 
changes in what students study, how they 
are taught, and how their performance is 
measured—are already underway in schools, 
school districts, and States across the coun- 
try. Federal resources and national leader- 
ship can help sustain the momentum of these 
critical, sweeping reforms.’ Then he added 
this thought: 

“A common understanding of what all our 
children should know and be able to do 
should drive changes in all aspects of teach- 
ing and learning. Textbooks, teaching prac- 
tices, and tests should all be geared to State 
content and performance standards that set 
forth the knowledge and skills our students 
need, and our diverse democracy and our 
complex economy demand.” 

Secretary Riley, who led a widely-hailed 
reform of South Carolina public schools as 
that state’s Governor, no doubt has good in- 
tentions. But this is prescriptive approach, 
and a dangerous area for the national gov- 
ernment to be seizing command. Tremendous 
power is invested in the authority that se- 
lects what children should know' and de- 
crees what in the way of higher-order think- 
ing, self-esteem, and coping skills they 
should “Ве able to do.“ 

Goals 2000 is not trickle-down reform. It is 
more nearly based on a totalitarian model 
that was employed by the socialist regimes 
of the East. It tramples the local educational 
autonomy that has been at the heart of 
American liberty for more than two cen- 
turies. 


“reinvention” plan 


And, what is all the more chilling, it is 
being put into place through a collaboration 
of Big Education, Big Government, Big 
Labor, and Big Business without substantive 
national debate, a consequence of an abdica- 
tion of responsibility by the Big Media. 

OBE CAN BE STOPPED 

Parents would be well advised to follow the 
principle of buyer beware“ when encounter- 
ing education bureaucrats peddling outcome- 
based education. They should kick the tires 
and get behind the wheel and see how this 
model handles. Despite scant major-media 
coverage, some parents are learning enough 
about OBE to conclude that it is a lemon. 

In New York City, the prospects of stop- 
ping the OBEish Children of the Rainbow” 
curriculum supported by the media elitists 
and Manhattan sophisticates seemed bleak. 
Then a feisty grandmother, Mary Cummins, 
went to work and a parents’ revolt toppled 
the schools chancellor, Joseph Fernandez. 

In Pennsylvania, Peg Luksik of Johnstown 
led a grassroots coalition of 22,000 that suc- 
ceeded in getting a bill through the Penn- 
sylvania House of Representatives that 
would empower localities to ignore the state 
Board of Education’s OBE plan. 

In Littleton, Colorado voters elected—by 
almost a 2 to 1 margin—a back to the ba- 
вісв” slate of school board candidates who 
promised to scrap one of the nation’s van- 
guard OBE experiments. 

In Virginia, parental protests motivated 
Governor Douglas L. Wilder to shelve a 
“transformational” OBE proposal last Sep- 
tember. 

And inside the Beltway, Goals 2000 sailed 
through the House but then stalled as Sen- 
ators began to hear from constituents who 
opposed the imminent takeover of public 
education by the OBE brigade. 

Maybe there’s hope for democracy yet. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CAMPBELL). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

ORDER OF PROCEDURE 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate re- 
sume consideration of S. 1150 at 10 a.m. 
on Thursday, February 3d, and that at 
10:30 a.m. Senator DURENBERGER or 
Senator HATFIELD be recognized to 
offer an amendment in their behalf re- 
garding flexibility from Federal regula- 
tion, with 30 minutes for debate on the 
amendment with по second-degree 
amendments in order thereto. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, Mem- 
bers of the Senate, I congratulate the 
managers on the good progress made 
on the bill today. As was stated when 
we began consideration of the bill, it 
was my hope that we could complete 
action on this bill by the close of busi- 
ness tomorrow. I understand that there 
remain several more amendments to be 
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considered, which means that there 
will likely be recorded votes through- 
out the day tomorrow. 

There will be no votes prior to 11 
a.m. tomorrow and no further votes 
this evening. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, let me un- 
derscore what the majority leader has 
said. I think the managers have done a 
spectacular job. I think they are well 
over half way to finish in a matter of 7 
or 8 hours. I would hope they could 
conclude action on this bill by 6 
o'clock tomorrow evening. We аге 
working on this side to accommodate 
the managers. It is my hope that we 
can get all that done, squeeze it all in 
there, and make it work. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I 
thank my colleagues. I thank the dis- 
tinguished Senators from Massachu- 
setts and Vermont. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I want 
to thank the majority and minority 
leaders. We have made good progress 
even though there were not a great 
many votes. Many of the issues we did 
discuss and were able to work out. 
There are a definable number of impor- 
tant measures that are left. 

We would like to finish with some of 
the measures that we left unfinished 
earlier today. But we have some 
amendments by Senator COATS and 
Senator LIEBERMAN about private 
school choice that we will address to- 
morrow; a Grassley-Thurmond amend- 
ment on psychiatric counseling. Also, 
Senator HELMS has several amend- 
ments that we have yet to deal with. 

There are amendments by Senator 
STEVENS regarding Alaskan natives 
which we are working on. Senator Dor- 
GAN has a pending amendment with re- 
gard to guns in schools which we are 
working on; Senator GORTON has an 
amendment on the issue of school dis- 
cipline which we hope to work out. 

There may be other amendments. We 
are not inviting them. But we would 
hope that if there are other amend- 
ments that Senators will have notified 
Senator JEFFORDS or me so we can 
make sure that we are attending to the 
interests of the Members. We will pro- 
ceed through tomorrow, hopefully re- 
duce the number of amendments, and 
move toward a successful conclusion. 

Mr. JEFFORDS. Mr. President, I also 
want to thank the Members. I think we 
are making a great deal of progress 
and, hopefully, within the next few 
minutes we will be able to even make 
further progress. This is an extremely 
important piece of legislation. 

I commend the Members for their at- 
tention to it and their recognition that 
this is something that for every day, 
almost, in delay, it is setting this 
measure back further. 

So I am hopeful we will be able to 
continue this evening with some 
progress and tomorrow be able to bring 
it, as the minority leader said, to com- 
pletion before 6 o'clock tomorrow 
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evening. I am dedicated to that. I know 
the manager for the majority side is 
and, hopefully, with the cooperation of 
the Members we will do that. 

I will be here at least for another 
hour if anyone has any suggestions or 
can tell us how they are going to work 
with their amendments on my side of 
the aisle. I will certainly be here in the 
morning also. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
for the regular order; we had set aside 
some of the amendments. There was an 
amendment earlier that the Senator 
from Illinois, Senator SIMON, had of- 
fered, on which I had offered a second- 
degree, No. 1367. Is the clerk familiar 
with that particular amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That 
amendment is a regular order amend- 
ment. If the Senator wishes, that 
amendment will be restored. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be restored. I ask that my 
second-degree amendment 1367 be with- 
drawn. Senator SIMON has authorized 
me to ask that his amendment 1366 be 
withdrawn. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1374 
(Purpose: To amend the State improvement 
plan regarding opportunity-to-learn stand- 
ards and to provide technica) and other as- 
sistance regarding school finance equity) 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I send 
an amendment to the desk on behalf of 
Mr. SIMON and Mr. WELLSTONE, and I 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Massachussetts (Мг. 
KENNEDY], for Mr. SIMON and Mr. 
WELLSTONE, proposes an amendment num- 
bered 1374. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that reading of the 
amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 68, line 15, strike and (b)“ and in- 
sert , (b) and (d)“. 

On page 79, line 8, strike all beginning with 
„such as“, through page 79, line 17, and in- 
sert a period. 

On page 105, between lines 16 and 17, insert 
the following: 

(a) TECHNCIAL AND OTHER ASSISTANCE RE- 
GARDING SCHOOL FINANCE EQUITY.— 

(1) TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE.—(A) From the 
national leadership funds reserved in Sec. 
304(а)(2)(А) the Secretary is authorized to 
make grants to, and enter into contracts and 
cooperative agreements with, State edu- 
cational agencies and other public and pri- 
vate agencies, institutions, and organiza- 
tions to provide technical assistance to 
State and local educational agencies to as- 
sist such agencies in achieving a greater de- 
gree of equity in the distribution of financial 
resources for education among local edu- 
cational agencies in the State. 

(B) A grant, contract or cooperative agree- 
ment under this subsection may support 
technical assistance activities, such as— 
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(i) the establishment and operation of a 
center or centers for the provision of tech- 
nical assistance to State and local edu- 
cational agencies; 

(ii) the convening of conferences on equali- 
zation of resources within local educational 
agencies, within States, and among States; 
and 

(iii) obtaining advice from experts in the 
field of schoo] finance equalization. 

(4) DaTA.—Each State educational agency 
or local educational agency receiving assist- 
ance under the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act of 1965 shall provide such data 
and information on school finance as the 
Secretary may require to carry out this sub- 
section. 

(5) MODELS.—The Secretary is authorized, 
directly or through grants, contracts, or co- 
operative agreements, to develop and dis- 
seminate models and materials useful to 
States in planning and implementing revi- 
sions of the school finance systems of such 
States. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, we 
have worked out a compromise. This 
amendment makes it clear that every 
State plan must adopt strategies to 
provide every child an opportunity to 
learn. The language is streamlined and 
simplified. We also incorporate provi- 
sions for technical assistance for 
States that request help as they ad- 
dress the problem of school finance in- 
equities. This amendment will help to 
make sure States do not ignore the 
issue. But it also will allow States to 
take many, many different approaches. 

I thank the two Senators for their 
cooperation. This is a very important 
issue. We have tried to deal with it in 
a fair way. It seems to me to be a sen- 
sible and responsible approach. I thank 
our colleagues for their assistance. 

Mr. JEFFORDS. Mr. President, I 
have looked at the compromise that 
was reached. I think some of the lan- 
guage which may have been offensive 
to our side of the aisle was modified 
sufficiently. So that in my own judg- 
ment it should not cause any problems 
in view of the fact that it would take 
language which might have indicated a 
utilization of the language to interfere 
with the ability to achieve standards in 
the State schools. 

So I do not believe that this side of 
the aisle has any objection. I have not 
heard of any. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further debate on the amendment? If 
not, the question is on agreeing to the 
amendment? 

The amendment (No. 1374) was agreed 
to. 
Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which 
the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JEFFORDS. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1369 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I un- 
derstand Senator DORGAN had an 
amendment that was offered earlier. Is 
the Chair familiar with that amend- 
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ment that refers to the issue of dis- 
cipline to students who have brought 
guns to schools? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
amendment numbered 1369. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I have 
every intention of trying to work outa 
compromise with the Senator from 
Vermont and other interested Senators 
on this issue, particularly with Senator 
DORGAN as well. We want to work out 
some kind of understanding. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1375 TO AMENDMENT NO. 1369 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, in the 
meantime I propose a second-degree 
amendment in order to preserve the po- 
sition of discussion so that we will 
have a related matter being considered 
in the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report the second-degree 
amendment. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. KEN- 
NEDY] proposes an amendment numbered 1375 
to amendment No. 1369. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

In the pending amendment, strike all after 
the first word and insert the following: 

“16 is the sense of the Senate that school 
districts should adopt policies which provide 
for serious sanctions including the possibil- 
ity of expulsion from school for no less than 
one year, for students who bring weapons to 
всһоо1.”. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, again 

I thank all of our colleagues for their 
cooperation and attention to the de- 
bate today. There has been important 
progress. We still have some important 
issues tomorrow to debate with regard 
to the role of private schools and 
choice. We have addressed those issues 
on previous occasions. I think Members 
are basically familiar with those mat- 
ters. 
We will have an opportunity to de- 
bate those matters, and as I men- 
tioned, there will be some amendments 
with regard to psychiatric counseling, 
and then the Durenberger-Hatfield 
amendment which I think will be a 
welcomed addition. It provides flexibil- 
ity to the States. 

What we have already done in the 
legislation is provide the Secretary to 
permit some wide discretion to States 
in terms of dealing with a variety of 
different rules and regulations to move 
this whole process of academic en- 
hancement forward. We have also per- 
mitted a great deal of flexibility at the 
State level in the development of their 
own plan to develop high content 
standards and also assessments and 
also propose flexibility by the waiver 
of certain of their own regulations 
which might inhibit the ability to do 
reform. 

I think there are many reasons to 
pass this legislation, but I think one of 
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the important reasons is the very sig- 
nificant additional flexibility that we 
give to the States and local school 
boards in working through this proc- 
ess. 

I must say I think many of us have 
had an opportunity to visit schools, as 
I mentioned in the earlier part of the 
day that I had when I visited the 
Fenway Middle High School. I saw how 
they have imaginatively utilized scarce 
resources to enhance the pupil-teacher 
ratio reducing those numbers, and also 
to improve because of the strong sup- 
port from the teachers. They have been 
able to use some of their substitute 
teacher money in a creative way as 
well to enhance academic opportuni- 
ties. 

So there are a number of innovations 
that are taking place that we want to 
support beyond the central thrust of 
this legislation. 

Senators HATFIELD and DURENBERGER 
have been enormously interested in 
flexibility. Senator JEFFORDS has been 
a strong proponent of that view as 
well. 

I think we all have learned a good 
deal about some of the very innovative 
efforts that are taking place at the 
local level. 

So we will look forward to continu- 
ing this debate. I think for many of us 
this is one of the most important 
pieces of legislation. We are very hope- 
ful that in short order we will be able 
to follow on with a school-to-work pro- 
gram which has had broad bipartisan 
support and also has the support of the 
Chamber of Commerce and the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, 
and they have been enormously helpful 
and constructive. 

We are beginning to see and we would 
hope the Members would understand is 
that there should be enhancement of 
our Head Start program, based upon a 
lot of the recommendations that were 
made by the President’s Commission 
that was bipartisan in nature, they 
made some very important rec- 
ommendations on enhancing quality 
for the young people already involved 
in the Head Start program, and our be- 
lief is that some of those enhancements 
will be made, and also that there will 
be some effort to move the attention to 
young children from zero to 3. 

I think we are finding in the earlier 
kind of interventions a better oppor- 
tunity for building self-esteem and 
skills. So we are moving in that direc- 
tion. 

We are moving in elementary and 
secondary schools in Goals 2000, and 
then moving into school-to-work. Im- 
portant initiatives have also been made 
with regard to the direct loans pro- 
grams and the repayment of the stu- 
dent loans as a percent of income. We 
have enhanced the opportunity for 
those who are financially encumbered 
and given them greater alternatives. 

We have also passed the national 
service bill, and part of that national 
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service is to provide limited funds, 
small amounts of resources to children 
K through 12, to involve them in edu- 
cational programs, service programs 
that are developed by students. We 
have talked about those efforts in the 
past. It is now called the serve-America 
program. All this is a part of an overall 
effort. 

We also have some very important 
initiatives in the technology to try and 
ensure that young children are going 
to be exposed to the range of different 
technologies in schools. We have pro- 
posed a program so that there may be 
loans for schools that are in districts 
able to afford them but grants to other 
schools, and also programs to help the 
teachers to more effectively utilize 
technologies to enhance academic 
achievement. 

I think any of us who have had the 
opportunity to work with small chil- 
dren, as I have at home, and have seen 
them lap up the geo-safari programs 
and spend hours on electronic games 
know that not only that type of a game 
is excellent, but also to see what elec- 
tronics and computers can mean for 
training. 

So we are making good progress in 
focusing on people and particularly on 
children. 

I thank the Senator and my friend 
from Vermont for all of his cooperation 
in these areas and others. I have great 
respect for him because I think the 
Senator from Vermont has also identi- 
fied one of the macro issues which this 
Nation has to give more attention to, 
and that is the issue of the funding and 
support that we as a country are going 
to our educational effort. 

The Senator from Vermont and the 
Senator from Connecticut, Senator 
DODD, as well as other Senators, have 
really focused our education commit- 
tees and the full Labor Committee on 
that particular issue and we are grate- 
ful to them for reminding our commit- 
tee of what is happening with our 
young people—they are basically fall- 
ing farther and farther behind. 

We are gratified with the efforts that 
are being made in these areas, but we 
know that as a Nation we are still 
short changing the young people in our 
society. 

We look forward to working with 
Senator JEFFORDS, who has really been 
the leader on the Education Sub- 
committee on this issue of funding and 
the allocation of resources at the local, 
State, and Federal level to educate our 
children. 

I also thank my friend and colleague, 
Senator PELL. Senator PELL was here 
at the opening salvo earlier today and 
has been with us all during the course 
of the day, and his counsel is always 
greatly appreciated and valued. So I 
thank him, and all of us look forward 
to a busy day tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Vermont [Mr. JEFFORDS] is 
recognized. 
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Mr. JEFFORDS. Mr. President, I 
want to briefly comment and first com- 
mend the Senator from Massachusetts 
for outlining the things that are good 
about our educational system. 

The problem is that the things that 
are good only affect a small percentage 
of our students, and that is why we are 
still on the pessimistic side; 13 out of 15 
countries that are competitors of ours 
in the world market as far as math and 
science and those critical areas. 

As much as we are doing for those 
few, we are doing so very, very little 
for many. It is now time when we es- 
tablish the goals to be sure we find the 
resources to replicate and duplicate 
and bring to the attention of the school 
districts around this country of those 
things which are good and which need 
to be replicated. 

That is not going to be an easy task, 
but tomorrow I will spend some time 
outlining the cost to this Nation of not 
doing it for the cost of not reaching 
these goals far exceeds whatever re- 
sources will be necessary to reach 
those goals. 

Let me just give you a couple of ex- 
amples to start you off. It is costing 
our businesses about $200 billion a year 
in remedial education. That is to pro- 
vide education to repair the damage or 
the problems that were created by an 
ineffective educational system. We lose 
about $225 billion due to a lack of pro- 
ductivity of those who have been 
school dropouts. 

We spend about $25 billion a year for 
incarcerated criminals who are school 
dropouts. I can go on and on and on, 
and I will tomorrow. 

But for now, I will leave it at that 
and just say that we have a long way to 
go. But, fortunately, we do have areas 
in this country that are going well and 
that give us that guiding light which 
will be necessary to bring this Nation 
up to a standard which it must have to 
face this next century. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ab- 
sence of a quorum has been suggested. 
The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


MORNING BUSINESS 


RETIREMENT OF RUTH VAN 
CLEVE 


Mr. WALLOP. Mr. President, at the 
end of December last year, Ruth Van 
Cleve retired after almost 43 years of 
public service to this Nation and espe- 
cially to the residents of our terri- 
tories. Her long and distinguished ca- 
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reer was marked by a grace and dedica- 
tion which is too often absent. Even in 
the most difficult circumstances she 
brought scholarship, commitment, and 
an unruffled and pleasant stance. 

Mrs. Van Cleve graduated from 
Mount Holyoke College magna cum 
laude and was elected to Phi Beta 
Kappa. She received her law degree 
from Yale, a choice of schools which I 
warmly applaud, and went to work for 
the Department of the Interior serving 
on the Commission on the Application 
of Federal Laws to Guam, which was 
created in 1950 pursuant to the Guam 
Organic Act. She served in the Office of 
Territories and was appointed to be Di- 
rector of that Office in 1964 by Sec- 
retary Udall. At that time she was the 
highest ranking woman in the Depart- 
ment and served with her characteris- 
tic good humor, wit, and skill. She was 
awarded the Department’s highest 
honor, the Distinguished Service 
Award in 1968. 

From 1969 until 1977, Mrs. Van Cleve 
served in the Office of General Counsel 
of the Federal Power Commission 
where she received an outstanding per- 
formance award and the FPC’s Meri- 
torious Service Award as well as be- 
coming the FPC’s first woman Assist- 
ant General Counsel. In 1977, Mrs. Van 
Cleve returned to the Department of 
the Interior to again take up the reins 
as Director of Territorial Affairs under 
Secretary Andrus. When the position 
was changed to Assistant Secretary in 
1980, she served as Deputy prior to 
moving to the Solicitor’s Office in 1981, 
where she served until her retirement 
with a brief tenure as Acting Assistant 
Secretary early last year. 

There are a few basic texts on Fed- 
eral territorial relations in general, al- 
though there are many on particular 
issues. Any person wanting an under- 
standing of the subject, however, is 
well advised to obtain Mrs. Van Cleve’s 
work on the Office of Territories which 
was prepared as part of the Praeger se- 
ries on Federal agencies. The work is 
enjoyable as well as enlightening. You 
can even find a discussion of the De- 
partment’s excursions into which agen- 
cy exercises responsibilities with re- 
spect to the moon. Her most recent en- 
deavor, undertaken over the past 10 
years, is a three volume comprehensive 
review of the entire body of Federal 
law and analysis of its application to 
Guam, the Virgin Islands, American 
Samoa, and the Commonwealth of the 
Northern Mariana Islands. It is a truly 
remarkable document. Reading her ex- 
haustive, although far from exhaust- 
ing, memoranda gives the reader some 
sense of her unabashed fascination 
with what would to most people be a 
dreary recitation of arcana. 

Arnold Leibowitz in the acknowl- 
edgements to his recent and excellent 
work on territorial relations summed 
up Mrs. Van Cleve’s stature when he 
wrote that “I think it most kind of her 
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to allow me to write this book when 
she could well have preempted the field 
by writing а better опе.” 

We will not only miss her scholarship 
but also her equanimity and grace. 
When I served as chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Parks of the Committee 
on Energy and Natural Resources, all I 
had to do was look at the witness list 
to tell what the administration’s posi- 
tion would be. If the Assistant Sec- 
retary was to testify, you could be cer- 
tain that the administration supported 
the legislation. If the Director was to 
testify, then the administration sup- 
ported the objectives but wanted more 
time to do studies or reviews. If some- 
one else was the sacrificial lamb, you 
knew what was coming. That never 
happened when Mrs. Van Cleve was the 
Director. No matter how absurd the po- 
sition taken by OMB or its predecessor, 
the Bureau of the Budget, she would 
faithfully defend the administration. 
The most you could extract was a re- 
luctant “the position is perhaps not all 
that we might wish it to be.” 

Over the years, Mrs. Van Cleve has 
tackled some of the most unrewarding 
assignments the Department could 
have, including the review of the Ha- 
waiian Homes Commission, and she has 
performed each admirably. From the 
standpoint of at least this Senator, it 
is a mark of my admiration that I seri- 
ously considered the staff suggestion 
when she was appointed as Acting As- 
sistant Secretary under Secretary Bab- 
bitt, that we simply not confirm any 
nominee and leave her in that position. 
Her reaction was to threaten to move 
up her retirement date, so we relented. 

The residents in the territories have 
lost an irreplaceable resource with her 
retirement and the Nation is also the 
poorer. Her retirement is well earned 
and I wish her every happiness, but I do 
so with some regret when I con- 
template the agenda before us. 


YUGOSLAVIA WAR CRIMES 
TRIBUNAL 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, the inter- 
national tribunal for the prosecution of 
war crimes committed in the former 
Yugoslavia is currently meeting in The 
Hague. This is a fact of great signifi- 
cance for the rule of law and the pros- 
pects for peace in this area of the 
world. I applaud the leadership Ambas- 
sador Albright and the Clinton admin- 
istration have shown at the United Na- 
tions in the creation of this important 
tribunal. 

The tribunal has three fundamental 
goals. First, it is intended to deter the 
committal of further crimes in the 
former Yugoslavia. Second, it has the 
responsibility to bring to justice the 
persons responsible for those crimes. 
Finally, by providing for prosecution 
and judgment under the rule of law, 
the tribunal will contribute to the res- 
toration and maintenance of peace. 
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The tribunal convened for the first 
time on November 17, 1993, in The 
Hague. During this first, 2-week ses- 
sion, the court's 11 judges elected An- 
tonio Cassese of Italy as their Presi- 
dent, and Mrs. Odio Benito of Costa 
Rica as their Vice President. I am 
pleased to note that an American, 
Judge Gabrielle Kirk McDonald, was 
chosen as President of one of the tribu- 
nal’s two trial chambers. Also during 
this first session, the judges proceeded 
to examine the Rules of Procedure and 
Evidence and set their agenda for 1994. 

The tribunal’s second session began 
on January 17. The main issue cur- 
rently being considered at this session 
is the Rules of Procedure. The tribunal 
expects to be able to come to a final 
determination on this issue and to be 
in a position to conduct trials by late 
spring. Meanwhile, the prosecutor's of- 
fice set up under the tribunal hopes to 
be fully operational by the end of 
April. I hope the tribunal and the pros- 
ecutor can quickly resolve any out- 
standing procedural and organizational 
issues so that they can begin their 
work as soon as possible. 

On a personal note, I want to men- 
tion that my father, the late Herbert C. 
Pell, a former congressman from New 
York City, and a former U.S. Minister, 
was President Franklin Roosevelt’s 
representative on the U.N. War Crimes 
Commission that recommended estab- 
lishment of the Nuremberg Tribunal. 
There was opposition to this гес- 
ommendation at the time, and my fa- 
ther fought hard to assure that the his- 
toric World War II tribunals would 
come into being. 

Mr. President, while substantial 
progress has been made in establishing 
the current tribunal, much remains to 
be done. My biggest concern with re- 
gard to the tribunal's ability to func- 
tion effectively is its ability to obtain 
custody of suspected violators of inter- 
national law. At the end of World War 
п, the Nuremberg and Tokyo Tribunals 
were established following the decisive 
military defeat of the offending par- 
ties. In the case of the former Yugo- 
slavia, no such defeat appears immi- 
nent. 

I am encouraged by the provision of 
the Tribunal statute which states that 
the Tribunal will be endowed with the 
power to call for measures through the 
Security Council which, failing vol- 
untary cooperation of member States, 
would ensure compliance with its re- 
quests of judicial assistance. 

Nevertheless, in the face of resist- 
ance from parties to the conflict, it 
will be difficult for the Prosecutor to 
make arrests. This makes it imperative 
that the United States and the other 
U.N. members maintain a strong com- 
mitment to the Tribunal, and that we 
place unswerving pressure on the war- 
ring factions to comply with appro- 
priate U.N. war crimes resolutions. 

Madeleine Albright, the American 
Ambassador to the United Nations, vis- 
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ited The Hague on January 16 and 
called on governments to consider 
what resources—financial, material, 
personnel, investigatory—they can 
contribute to the important work of 
the Tribunal in the months and years 
ahead.” Specifically, she urged States 
to make relevant information in their 
possession available to the United Na- 
tions, and she encouraged countries 
which have taken in refugees from the 
conflict to arrange for them to be 
interviewed if they have witnessed war 
crimes. I hope that the international 
community will heed Ambassador 
Albright’s call to support the Tribunal. 

For its part, the United States has 
done more than any other government 
to assist the Tribunal. Ambassador 
Albright announced in The Hague that 
the United States will soon deliver to 
the Tribunal about 900 reports of inter- 
views with refugees. The administra- 
tion also plans to contribute $3 million 
for the start-up costs of the Tribunal 
and to begin drawing down some of the 
$25 million authorized for the Tribunal 
by Public Law 103-87. In addition, Am- 
bassador Albright announced that the 
United States is willing to contribute a 
substantial number of expert personnel 
at no cost to the United Nations. I 
commend the administration for these 
efforts and hope the will set an exam- 
ple for others. 

The United States has named as war 
criminals several leaders from the 
former Yugoslavia, including some of 
the same people who are currently in- 
volved in U.N.-sponsored peace negotia- 
tions. Some have argued that the es- 
tablishment of a war crimes Tribunal 
complicates these peace efforts by pre- 
cluding a possible concession of am- 
nesty to leaders accused of crimes. I 
believe this view misses the point. The 
real problem is not that the Tribunal 
undermines the peace talks, but that 
we are forced to discuss a peace settle- 
ment with the perpetrators of heinous 
atrocities. 

Peace cannot be separated from jus- 
tice. Unless the persons responsible for 
the outrageous crimes being commit- 
ted are brought to justice, any peace 
agreement will remain hollow. A genu- 
ine and lasting peace will come to the 
lands of the former Yugoslavia only 
with the restoration of respect for 
international law and human rights, 
which provide the basis for inter- 
national peace and stability. 

In this context, I remain hopeful that 
a real peace accord can be reached that 
will put an end to the crimes and the 
killing. I believe that the United Na- 
tions war crimes Tribunal, if allowed 
to function properly, can contribute 
significantly to the conclusion of such 
an agreement. 

At this point I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Ambassador Albright’s state- 
ment of January 16 be entered into the 
RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF AMBASSADOR MADELEINE K. 
ALBRIGHT, U.S. PERMANENT REPRESENTA- 
TIVE TO THE UNITED NATIONS 
Almost two weeks ago I began a tour of 

Central and Eastern Europe capitals in the 
Balkans, a region blighted by the spector of 
war crimes. I visited Vukovar, Croatia, a pa- 
thetic symbol of the man’s inhumanity to 
man. Hardly a single building was left 
undamaged from the months of bombing in- 
flicted upon the city in 1991. Thousands of ci- 
vilians were killed, maimed, or forced to flee 
their homes. Near Vukovar is Оусага, а 
wind-swept field where we have reason to be- 
lieve hundreds of Croatians from a Vukovar 
hospital were murdered in cold blood and 
hastily buried en masse in a garbage dump. 
What I saw in the mud of that rural garbage 
dump sickened me. On the field of Ovcara, 
the rule of law and the basic principles that 
guide civilized life were abandoned one evil 
day two years ago. But that has not been un- 
common in the senseless war that continues 
to be waged in the Balkans. 

It is fitting, then, that I end my European 
trip here at the Hague, where the Inter- 
national Tribunal for the Prosecution of Per- 
sons Responsible for Serious Violations of 
International Humanitarian Law Committed 
in the Territory of the Former Yugoslavia 
since 1991 (the “International Tribunal") has 
been established by the Security Council to 
render justice against the war criminals who 
have shamed European civilization at the 
close of the 20th Century. If the cowards who 
slaughtered their neighbors at Ovcara are in- 
dicted and stand trial before this Tribunal, 
then I intend to return to witness them 
buckle under the weight of the International 
law the Tribunal is charged to enforce. 

I visited today with the President of the 
International Tribunal, Judge Antonio 
Cassese, and with Judge Garbrielle Kirk 
McDonald from the United States, who is 
President of one of the two Trial Chambers 
of the Tribunal. President Clinton and I are 
very proud of Judge McDonald and her dedi- 
cation to this historic task. I thank both 
judges for their kindness in seeing me on a 
Sunday, which was necessitated by our tight 
travel schedule and my need to return to my 
work at the United Nations. I also want to 
thank Sir Robert Jennings, President of the 
International Court of Justice, for seeing me 
this morning as well. 

I wish to announce today that the United 
States shortly will deliver to the Tribunal 
reports from about 400 refugee interviews 
(comprising over 1,000 pages) arranged by 
U.S. officials which provide extensive infor- 
mation about events throughout Bosnia- 
Herzegovina, particularly around Prijedor, 
Вгско, and Foca. Nearly all contain first- 
hand information relating to atrocities; 
most are eyewitness accounts of atrocities or 
of the conduct of ethnic cleansing activities. 
Individuals accused of war crimes are identi- 
fied. The reports from about 500 additional 
refugee interviews will be delivered to the 
Tribunal in several weeks. These are grim re- 
ports of almost unspeakable atrocities. Out 
of respect for the work of the Prosecutor, 
who will receive these reports, we will not 
release them publicly at this time. 

The United States has been and will con- 
tinue to be an active contributor to the in- 
vestigative and judicial efforts that have 
been underway since 1992 with respect to war 
crimes in the former Yugoslavia. We have 
provided diplomatic support, money, person- 
nel, material, and information. We worked 
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very hard for the establishment of the U.N. 
Commission of Experts to investigate war 
crimes in 1992 and for the International Tri- 
bunal in 1993, and we have provided draft 
proposals for the Tribunal's statute and its 
rules of procedure and evidence. 

The United States has contributed almost 
$800,000 to the Commission of Experts, con- 
sisting of a $500,000 cash contribution, over 
$150,000 in material for the planned exhuma- 
tion of the Ovcara mass grave, the transpor- 
tation of all materials for the exhumation to 
Zagreb, and associated personnel salaries 
and expenses. We plan to contribute $3 mil- 
lion for the start-up costs of the Tribunal 
and to begin drawing down some of the $25 
million authorized by the Fiscal Year 1994 
Foreign Affairs Authorization Act to provide 
goods and services to the Tribunal. We have 
consulted with the Prosecutor on the possi- 
bility of contributing staff to his office. We 
are prepared to contribute a substantial 
number of experienced professionals (pros- 
ecutors, investigators, regional specialists) 
at no expense to the United Nations. 

Last June the National Security Council 
established a group of experts, comprised of 
all relevant agencies in the U.S. Govern- 
ment, to collate and analyze information 
about war crimes collected by U.S. sources 
and to provide a wide range of assistance to 
the United Nations. The NSC group has un- 
dertaken major projects and has delivered 
and will continue to deliver the results of its 
work to the United Nations. 

In addition to our eight public reports on 
war crimes and the refugee interview reports 
I have announced today, we have already 
given the Commission of Experts several 
hundred unclassified reports and arranged 
for Commission personnel to have access to 
classified information. We are conducting in- 
vestigations in cooperation with the Com- 
mission and will continue to do so with the 
Tribunal as the Prosecutor commences his 
work. 

The United States has repeatedly urged 
states and international entities to provide 
necessary support to these investigative and 
judicial efforts. Unfortunately, I can report 
today that the response has been spotty. Cer- 
tain governments—such as the Dutch Gov- 
ernment—have been very forthcoming and 
we appreciate their dedication to this proc- 
ess. But other governments have held back. 
I reiterate today our appeal to all govern- 
ments to consider what resources—financial, 
material, personnel, investigatory—they can 
contribute to the important work of the Tri- 
bunal in the months and years ahead. 

It is essential, for example, that govern- 
ments which have collected information 
about war crimes make that information 
available to the United Nations as soon as 
possible. It is also important that govern- 
ments of states where refugees from the Bal- 
kans conflict are located arrange for inter- 
viewing those refugees who witnessed war 
crimes. We appreciate that this is no simple 
undertaking, but the information from wit- 
nesses is invaluable and governments need to 
work urgently and efficiently to gather it. 

Finally, I want to reiterate a view I ex- 
pressed after my visit to Оусага, The United 
States Government believes that those indi- 
viduals and government authorities who are 
responsible for hindering or obstructing in 
any way the work of the Commission of Ex- 
perts or the Tribunal should be held account- 
able by the Tribunal and, if necessary, the 
Security Council, which can enforce the Tri- 
bunal's orders. Further, the United States 
has consistently taken the position that at- 
tempts to interfere with humanitarian as- 
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sistance shipments in the former Yugoslavia 
might constitute violations of international 
humanitarian law and should fall within the 
Tribunal's jurisdiction. As a Permanent 
Member of the U.N. Security Council, the 
United States will examine any effort to ease 
or lift sanctions against Serbia-Montenegro 
in the context of whether there has been full 
compliance with, inter alia, Security Council 
resolutions relating to war crimes, with the 
work of the Commission of Experts and of 
the Tribunal, and with Security Council res- 
olutions relating to the delivery of humani- 
tarian aid. 


UNFAIRLY SUBSIDIZED CANADIAN 
GRAIN 


Mr. DORGAN. Mr. President, I would 
like to mention an issue that is very 
important to me. I spoke about it on 
Monday here on the Senate floor, and I 
will bring it up again now. 

Tomorrow it will be somewhere close 
to 30 below, I am told, in the northern 
part of North Dakota up near the 
Peace Garden. The Peace Garden strad- 
dles the border that we share with Can- 
ada. At the Peace Garden will gather a 
good many North Dakota farmers to- 
morrow. They will demonstrate about 
an unfair trade practice that is sucking 
millions of dollars, tens of millions, in 
fact hundreds of millions of dollars, out 
of the pockets of our farmers. 

What is this practice? A flood of 
grain has come across into this coun- 
try from Canada—a flood that is un- 
fairly subsidized. Our farmers cannot 
compete, and therefore they lose 
money. Ever since the United States- 
Canada Free-Trade Agreement we have 
been unable to compete against a flood 
of durum wheat. 

Imports from Canada of unfairly sub- 
sidized durum wheat have rocketed 
from zero shipments into our country 
to one fourth of our entire domestic 
consumption. Durum wheat is ground 
into that flour that is in pasta. Eighty 
percent of the Durum wheat that is 
produced in this country is produced in 
North Dakota. 

Tomorrow in the cold up near the 
Peace Gardens of North Dakota there 
will be a demonstration as there was in 
Scoby, MT, 2 weeks ago. 

These farmers are not talking about 
a problem that is theoretical. They are 
protesting because they are losing 
money and losing big money. This Gov- 
ernment has a responsibility to fix a 
system of trade that is now unfair. 

Tomorrow I will introduce legislation 
that calls for three things. 

First, my bill directs President Clin- 
ton to repeal the United States-Canada 
Free-Trade Agreement and the require- 
ment that a repeal be preceded by a 6- 
month notification. Second, my bill 
will immediately impose a 50-percent 
tariff on all grain shipped into this 
country from Canada—barley, wheat, 
and Durum. Third, my bill requests the 
President to negotiate with the Cana- 
dians on implementing three principles 
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of fair trade. And if he succeeds іп 
these negotiations, he may nullify the 
position of by bill that would repeal 
the United States-Canada Free-Trade 
Agreement. 

These three principles of fair trade 
are: First, requiring transparency on 
all shipments into this country; sec- 
ond, elimination of unfair Canadian 
subsidies specifically the subsidy of 
their railroads that works to undercut 
our grain prices; and third, prohibition 
of dumping, specifically the Canadian 
practice of selling in our market at 
prices below the full acquisition and 
production cost of Canadian grain. 

Those are the three principles of the 
legislation I intend to introduce tomor- 
row afternoon. Aggressive? Sure. Radi- 
cal? Maybe. Necessary? Absolutely. 

Iam flat sick and tired of seeing peo- 
ple sit on their hands when our farmers 
lose money. If we do not have the cour- 
age to stand up and demand fair trade 
on the part of our producers when they 
have to compete against others, then 
we ought not pass any more trade bills. 
Do not bring NAFTA to us. Do not 
bring GATT to us. I am just tired of 
trade bills that shortchange our eco- 
nomic interests. 

Our farmers deserve better than that. 
We have been fighting Canadian grain 
for 5 years, My patience has just flat 
gone. 

So for those who preach moderation, 
patience, and waiting, we have done all 
that. We are tired of all that. Our trade 
problem is getting worse not better. We 
are losing more money every day. 

I hope that in the coming days we 
will find ways to say to the administra- 
tion, to say to Congress, to say to all 
those involved in trade and agriculture 
that this must change. This must be 
fixed. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 


TELEVISION VIOLENCE 


Mr. DORGAN. Mr. President, I would 
like to discuss briefly some events yes- 
terday both in the House of Represent- 
atives and here in the U.S. Senate deal- 
ing with television violence. Some an- 
nouncements yesterday represented a 
step forward on the issue of the epi- 
demic of violence on television. 

Let me begin my remarks by saying 
that Senator SIMON here in the U.S. 
Senate has played the pivotal role in 
bringing this issue to a head. I have 
deep admiration for the work Senator 
SIMON has done. He started his work 
some years ago and was at the fore- 
front at a time when others were not 
speaking much about this subject. 

Because of Senator Simon’s work and 
because of the work of others, includ- 
ing my colleague, Senator CONRAD of 
North Dakota, Congressman MARKEY, 
Senator HOLLINGS, and many others, 
because of all of that work, the cable 
industry and the broadcast industry 
are now talking about the need to mon- 
itor violence on television. 
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The issue is very simple. Technology 
has exploded in this country. We went 
from the first snowy little television 
sets of 6- to 8-inch screens to wonderful 
color televisions on large screens, to 
Theater Vision, the VCR, and high defi- 
nition television. Some TV’s now carry 
500 channels. 

At the same time, during the decade 
of the eighties, violence on television 
tripled. We now have enormously vio- 
lent television programming in this 
country. Some of us feel very strongly 
that the many, many studies docu- 
menting a relationship between vio- 
lence on television and violent behav- 
ior in our country ought to be some- 
thing we should be concerned about. 

I do not maintain we should censor in 
any way what someone can or cannot 
show on television. I do not maintain 
we should regulate in any way what is 
shown on our television sets. I do be- 
lieve, however, that we ought to em- 
power people in this country. We ought 
to empower parents with information 
and devices that will allow them to 
better supervise their children’s tele- 
vision viewing. 

Let me repeat what I said on the 
floor before. If today someone knocked 
on the front door of your home wearing 
a fancy, shiny silk suit and said, 
“Look, I have a troop of actors in my 
truck parked outside of your house. We 
are wonderful, creative actors. We 
would like to bring our actors and ac- 
tresses into your home and put on a 
show for your children. And these ac- 
tresses and actors will be killing each 
other, shooting each other, and bludg- 
eoning each other. Blood and gore will 
fly in every direction in your living 
room." 

You would say, “Why, you cannot do 
that. That is child abuse. How on Earth 
do you dare suggest that at my front 
door?’ Yet this violance comes 
through the front door on radio waves 
to our televisions. 

Some say, Well, that is simple. 
What we do is have parents watch what 
their children watch and supervise 
their children’s viewing habits.” That 
is easier said than done, as almost all 
of us understand. I hope we could find 
ways to air less violence during the 
times when children are watching. 

I have introduced two pieces of legis- 
lation in the Senate, neither of which 
involves censorship or regulation. One 
calls for the construction of a quar- 
terly television violence report card. 
The report card will show which are 
the most violent television programs 
and who sponsors them. I think we 
should give that information to par- 
ents and let parents do the rest. That is 
democracy from the bottom up. That is 
my first bill. 

All of the recent announcements 
made by the industry, in my judgment, 
are fine, and I commend them for it. 
But they do not alleviate the need to 
pass a bill like mine. I am going to pro- 
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pose a modification of my bill to re- 
quire a quarterly television violence 
report card for only 2 years. After 
those 2 years, when the industry begins 
to implement it’s monitoring systems, 
maybe we will not need the report 
card. I will modify my bill in this way, 
and I will continue to press forward 
with my legislation. 

Second, I have been the lead sponsor 
here in the Senate of a bill that was 
authored by Congressman MARKEY in 
the House. This bill would require a 
bleep chip on every television set. We 
now require that every television set 
produced in this country contain a chip 
that allows the television set to 
produce captions for the hard of hear- 
ing and the deaf. That was done in 1990, 
I believe, by the Congress. As of July 1 
of last year, every set manufactured 
must have that tiny, little, inexpensive 
chip. And the result is that every tele- 
vision set sold in this country has that 
chip. There is room on that chip and 
the technology is available to also 
block out programs that are violent. 

Congressman MARKEY and I suggest 
that we have a system by which the 
television industry rates its programs. 
If a progarm is violent, a parent with a 
bleep chip can block out that violent 
program to protect the children of that 
family. That is not censorship. It is not 
regulation. And in my judgment, the 
announcements of the industry in the 
past couple of days do not remove the 
need for this bleep chip bill. 

I intend to press forward on both of 
these issues with Congressman MARKEY 
and others, and I hope we will be suc- 
cessful. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages from the President of the 
United States were communicated to 
the Senate by Mr. Thomas, one of his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session the Presiding 
Officer laid before the Senate messages 
from the President of the United 
States submitting sundry nominations 
which were referred to the appropriate 
committees. 

(The nominations received today are 
printed at the end of the Senate pro- 
ceedings.) 


REPORT ON THE ADMINISTRATION 
OF THE FEDERAL RAILROAD 
SAFETY ACT OF 1970 FOR CAL- 
ENDAR YEAR  1992—-MESSAGE 
FROM THE PRESIDENT—PM 81 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the following message 
from the President of the United 
States, together with an accompanying 
report; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce, Science and 
Transportation. 
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То the Congress of the United States: 

I transmit herewith the 1992 annual 
report on the Administration of the 
Federal Railroad Safety Act of 1970, 
pursuant to section 211 of the Act (45 


U.S.C. 440(a)). 
WILLIAM J. CLINTON. 
THE WHITE HOUSE, February 2, 1994. 


——— 0 


EXECUTIVE AND OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 


The following communications were 
laid before the Senate, together with 
accompanying papers, reports, and doc- 
uments, which were referred as indi- 
cated: 


ЕС-2030. A communication from the Presi- 
dent and Chairman of the Export-Import 
Bank, transmitting, pursuant to law, a re- 
port on the demand for trade finance for 
Central and Eastern Europe, the former So- 
viet Union and the Baltic States; to the 
Committee on Banking, Housing and Urban 
Affairs. 

EC-2031. A communication from the Presi- 
dent and Chairman of the Export-Import 
Bank, transmitting, pursuant to law, a re- 
port relative to a transaction involving U.S. 
exports to the Czech Republic; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking, Housing and Urban Af- 
fairs. 

ЕС-2032. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of Housing and Urban Development, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, the annual re- 
port on HUD’s program evaluation and mon- 
itoring activities; to the Committee on 
Banking, Housing and Urban Affairs. 

ЕС-2033. A communication from the Acting 
Under Secretary for Export Administration, 
Department of Commerce, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, a report on foreign policy ex- 
port controls; to the Committee on Banking, 
Housing and Urban Affairs. 

ЕС-2034. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of Transportation, transmitting, a 
draft of proposed legislation entitled “Тһе 
Aviation Investment Act of 1994"; to the 
Committee on Commerce, Science, and 
Transportation. 

EC-2035. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of Commerce, transmitting, pursuant 
to executive order, notice relative to the 
U.S. Advisory Council оп the National Infor- 
mation Infrastructure; to the Committee on 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation. 

EC-2036. A communication from the Assist- 
ant Secretary of Interior (Fish and Wildlife 
and Parks), transmitting, pursuant to law, 
the report for Section 8 for damaged and 
threatened national historic landmarks for 
fiscal year 1993; to the Committee on Energy 
and Natural Resources. 

ЕС-2037. A communication from the Dep- 
uty Associate Director for Compliance of the 
Minerals Management Service, Department 
of the Interior, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on the refund of offshore lease 
revenues; to the Committee on Energy and 
Natural Resources. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


The following petitions and memori- 
als were laid before the Senate and 
were referred or ordered to lie on the 
table as indicated: 

POM-361. 

POM-362. A resolution adopted by the Ne- 
vada State A.F.L.-C.LO. relative to the Ne- 
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vada Test Site; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

POM-363. A resolution adopted by the 
Council of Jefferson Parish, Louisiana rel- 
ative to the U.S. Army Corps of Engineers; 
to the Committee on Environment and Pub- 
lic Works. 

POM-364. A resolution adopted by the 
House of the General Assembly of the State 
of Illinois; to the Committee on Environ- 
ment and Public Works. 

STATE OF ILLINOIS, EIGHTY-EIGHTH GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY, HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
“HOUSE RESOLUTION NO. 1787 

‘‘Whereas, Illinois is the largest producer 
of ethanol blended fuels, providing demand 
for 100 million bushels of corn per year; and 

“Whereas, Thirty percent of the gasoline 
sold in Illinois is a blend containing ten per- 
cent ethanol, and this makes Illinois the 
largest single user of ethanol blends in the 
country; and 

“Whereas, The ethanol industry in Illinois 
employs more than 5,000 people and uses веу- 
enteen percent of the corn crop, resulting in 
$200 million in economic activity; and 

“Whereas, Ethanol is made from a renew- 
able resource and, as such, is a valuable 
weapon in our country's battle for energy 
independence; and 

“Whereas, Industries that produce ethanol 
are delaying plans for expanding their etha- 
nol production capacity until the U.S. Envi- 
ronmental Protection Agency final regula- 
tions; and 

“Whereas, Ethanol blended fuel has proven 
to reduce carbon monoxide emissions by up 
to twenty-five percent; and 

“Whereas, Тһе U.S. Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency has adopted strict new rules for 
reformulated gasoline standards which are 
intended to reduce smog in key urban areas 
and would effectively bar the use of ethanol 
blended gasoline; and 

"Whereas, The U.S. Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency's 1990 Clean Air Act reformu- 
lated gasoline program is scheduled to begin 
on January 1, 1995 in the following nine 
urban areas: Chicago, Los Angeles, Balti- 
more, Houston, Milwaukee, New York City, 
Philadelphia, San Francisco and Hartford, 
Connecticut; and 

“Whereas, President Clinton has proposed 
to the U.S. Environmental Protection Agen- 
cy that the Agency adopt rules to allow up 
to thirty percent of the share of oxygen con- 
tent required in reformulated fuels year- 
round to come from renewable products, in- 
cluding ethanol; and 

“Whereas, The U.S. Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency, following President Clinton's 
lead, has proposed a new rule for reformu- 
lated gasoline standards which allows up to 
30 percent of new fuels to be made from re- 
newable sources of energy; and 

“Whereas, The U.S. Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency will conduct a hearing on the 
proposed rule on January 15, 1994 in Washing- 
ton, D.C.; therefore, be it 

“Resolved, by the House of Representatives of 
the Eighty-Eighth General Assembly of the State 
of Illinois, that we urge the U.S. Environ- 
mental Protection Agency to adopt rules al- 
lowing up to 30 percent of the share of oxy- 
gen content required in reformulated fuels 
year-round to come from renewable prod- 
ucts, including ethanol; and be it further 
fuels year-round to come from renewable 
products, including ethanol; and be it further 

“Resolved, That suitable copies of this pre- 
amble and resolution be presented to the 
President of the United States, the Sec- 
retary of the U.S. Department of Energy, the 
Secretary of the U.S. Department of Agri- 
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culture, the Administrator of the U.S. Envi- 
ronmental Protection Agency, and the Ші- 
nois Congressional Delegation.” 

POM-365. A resolution adopted by the 
House of the General Assembly of the State 
of Illinois; to the Committee оп Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

“HOUSE RESOLUTION NO. 1660 


“Whereas, unfunded federal mandates—in 
the form of regulations and requirements in 
federal laws—have proliferated over the past 
two decades and become a growing burden 
for state and local governments; and 

“‘Whereas, the cost of unfunded mandates 
to state and local governments amounts to 
many billions of dollars per year, with total 
costs to city and county governments alone 
estimated at more than $87 billion nation- 
wide between 19% and 1998; and 

“Whereas, although states and local com- 
munities have almost no voice in the federal 
mandates process, they are expected to pay 
much of the cost; and 

“Whereas, the imposition of unfunded fed- 
eral mandates is the twentieth century ver- 
sion of taxation without representation; and 

“Whereas, unfunded federal mandates un- 
dercut the principles of accountability and 
public trust in the decision-making process 
which are vital to our democratic system; 
and 

“Whereas, the number of federal statutes 
imposing unfunded federal mandates has in- 
creased alarmingly in recent years, rising 
from only two statutes in the 1930s and none 
in the 1940s and 1950s, to twelve statutes in 
the 1960s, twenty-two in the 1970s, and twen- 
ty-seven between 1981 and 1990; and 

“Whereas, federal regulatory relief efforts 
in the 1990s, although helpful, have failed to 
achieve major reductions in existing require- 
ments or to significantly restrict new regu- 
lations and have often been counterbalanced 
by new conditions on existing programs; and 

“Whereas, the crushing burden of unfunded 
federal mandates has forced states and local- 
ities to raise taxes and cut back on other, 
vital programs and services; and 

“Whereas, the Council of State Govern- 
ments, International City/County Manage- 
ment Association, National Association of 
Counties, national Conference of State Leg- 
islatures, National Governors’ Association, 
National League of Cities and the U.S. Con- 
ference of Mayors jointly, proclaimed a “Ма- 
tional Unfunded Mandates Day“ on October 
27, 1993, to call attention to the problems 
posed by unfunded federal mandates, 
THEREFORE BE IT 

“Resolved by the House of Representatives of 
the Eighty-Eight General Assembly of the State 
of Illinois, that this House requests the Con- 
gress of the United States to enact legisla- 
tion to require the Congressional Budget Of- 
fice to evaluate the immediate and cumu- 
lative costs of unfunded federal mandates 
prior to Congressional committee action, 
and be it further 

“Resolved, that this House requests the 
President of the United States to comply 
with a recommendation of the recently-is- 
sued Report of the National Performance Re- 
view that “Тһе President should issue a di- 
rective limiting the use of unfunded man- 
dates by the administration“; and be it fur- 
ther 

“Resolved, that this House requests all 
branches of the federal government to recog- 
nize state and local governments as full part- 
ners in the domestic decision-making proc- 
ess; and be it further 

“Resolved, that a suitable copy of this reso- 
lution be delivered to the President and 
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Vice-President of the United States and all 
members of the Illinois Congressional dele- 
gation.” 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


The following executive reports of 
committees were submitted: 


By Mr. KENNEDY, from the Committee on 
Labor and Human Resources: 

J. Davitt McAteer, of West Virginia, to be 
Assistant Secretary of Labor for Mine Safety 
and Health. 

James A. Joseph, of Virginia, to be a Mem- 
ber of the Board of Directors of the Corpora- 
tion for National and Community Service for 
a term of five years. 

Shirley Sachi Sagawa, of Virginia, to be a 
Managing Director of the Corporation for 
National and Community Service. 

Stuart E. Weisberg, of Maryland, to be a 
Member of the Occupational Safety and 
Health Review Commission for a term expir- 
ing April 27, 1999. 

James A. Scheibel, of Minnesota, to be Di- 
rector of the ACTION Agency. 

(The above nominations were ге- 
ported with the recommendation that 
they be confirmed, subject to the nomi- 
nees’ commitment to respond to re- 
quests to appear and testify before any 
duly constituted committee of the Sen- 
ate.) 

By Mr. JOHNSTON, from the Committee 
on Energy and Natural Resources: 

Charles B. Curtis, of Maryland, to be Under 
Secretary of Energy. 

(The above nomination was reported 
with the recommendation that he be 
confirmed, subject to the nominees’ 
commitment to respond to requests to 
appear and testify before any duly con- 
stituted committee of the Senate.) 


INTRODUCTION OF BILLS AND 
JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tions were introduced, read the first 
and second time by unanimous con- 
sent, and referred as indicated: 

By Mr. ROBB: 

8. 1817. A bill to amend subchapter П of 
chapter 73 of title 10, United States Code, to 
prevent cost-of-living increases in the survi- 
vor annuity contributions of uniformed serv- 
ices retirees from becoming effective before 
related cost-of-living increases in retired pay 
become payable; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

By Mr. METZENBAUM (for himself 
and Mr. GLENN): 

S. 1818. A bill to establish the Ohio & Erie 
Canal National Heritage Corridor in the 
State of Ohio as an affiliated area of the Na- 
tional Park System, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Energy and Natural Re- 
sources. 

By Mrs. KASSEBAUM (for herself and 


Mr. DOLE): 

S. 1819. A bill to prohibit any Federal de- 
partment or agency from requiring any 
State, or political subdivision thereof, to 
convert highway signs to metric units; to 
the Committee on Environment and Public 
Works. 

By Mrs. BOXER: 

S. 1820. A bill to amend the Export Admin- 

istration Act of 1979 with respect to export 
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controls on computers; to the Committee on 
Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs. 

By Mr. DASCHLE (for himself, Mr. 
BINGAMAN, Mr. CAMPBELL, Ms. 
MOSELEY-BRAUN, Mr. MURKOWSKI, Mr. 
WOFFORD, Mr. INOUYE, Mrs. MURRAY, 
Mr. DECONCINI, Mr. STEVENS, Mr. 
ROCKEFELLER, Mr. REID, Mr. THUR- 
MOND, and Mr, HATCH): 

S. 1821. A bill to amend the Public Health 
Service Act to provide a comprehensive pro- 
gram for the prevention of Fetal Alcohol 
Syndrome, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Labor and Human Resources. 


SUBMISSION OF CONCURRENT AND 
SENATE RESOLUTIONS 


The following concurrent resolutions 
and Senate resolutions were read, and 
referred (or acted upon), as indicated: 


By Mr. BURNS (for himself, Mr. РвЕв- 
SLER, Мг. LOTT, Mr. CRAIG, Mr. NICK- 
LES, Mr. MURKOWSKI, Mr. FAIRCLOTH, 
Mr. LUGAR, Mr. BROWN, Mr. WALLOP, 
Mr. MCCAIN, and Мг, GRAMM): 

8. Con. Res. 59. A concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress that any 
Federal Government mandated health care 
reform should be on-budget; to the Commit- 
tee on the Budget and the Committee on 
Governmental Affairs, jointly, pursuant to 
the order of August 4, 1977, with instructions 
that if one Committee reports, the other 
Committee have thirty days to report or be 
discharged. 


STATEMENTS ON INTRODUCED 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


By Mr. ROBB: 

S. 1817. A bill to amend subchapter II 
of chapter 73 of title X, United States 
Code, to prevent cost-of-living in- 
creases in the survivor annuity con- 
tributions of uniformed services retir- 
ees from becoming effective before re- 
lated cost-of-living increases in retired 
pay become payable; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

SURVIVOR BENEFITS PROGRAM AMENDMENT ACT 

OF 1994 

e Mr. ROBB. Madam President, I intro- 
duce legislation to correct an inequity 
in the contributions military retirees 
make to the Survivor Benefits Pro- 
gram. Last year when we passed the 
Omnibus Budget Reconciliation Act, 
COLA’s for military retirees were de- 
layed until April 1994. While I was not 
pleased with that decision, I voted for 
the legislation because I’m firmly com- 
mitted to reducing our budget deficit. 
The bill did just that by almost $500 
billion over 5 years. 

Contributions to the Survivor Bene- 
fits Program are based upon the mili- 
tary retiree’s base pay. However, the 
Department of Defense has announced 
that it intends to increase contribu- 
tions to the Survivor Benefits Program 
effective this past December because 
the legislation did not delay survivor 
benefit COLA’s. While it is accurate 
that survivors COLA’s were not de- 
layed, military retiree COLA’s were, 
and therefore the retiree’s base pay has 
not yet been increased. 
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I believe that it is patently unfair to 
attempt to raise contributions to the 
Survivor Benefit Program when the 
base pay has not been augmented by 
the COLA. I know that when I consid- 
ered the issue of military retiree 
COLA’s, I expected that contributions 
to the Survivor Benefits Program 
would not increase until the retiree’s 
base pay increased as well. 

This seems like a clear case of the 
Department of Defense not interpret- 
ing the law as Congress intended, and 
the bill I'm introducing here today will 
correct that. This legislation explicitly 
ties contributions to the Survivor Ben- 
efits Program to the retiree’s base pay, 
no matter when the effective date of 
the retiree’s COLA may be. 

Madam President, I believe that we 
must take this corrective action in the 
name of equity for our military retir- 
ees. When they opted to enroll in this 
program to ensure the economic secu- 
rity of their survivors, they were told 
that their contribution would be a cer- 
tain percentage of their base pay. We 
shouldn't allow this commitment to be 
changed on them now, and I encourage 
the speedy consideration and enact- 
ment of this legislation for the benefit 
of our military retirees who are being 
charged for increased survivor benefits 
even as we speak. 

Madam President, I thank the Chair. 
I thank the majority leader and the 
Republican leader, and ask unanimous 
consent that the text of my bill be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

8.1817 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. COST-OF-LIVING INCREASES IN SBP 
CONTRIBUTIONS TO BE EFFECTIVE 
CONCURRENTLY WITH PAYMENT OF 
RELATED RETIRED PAY COST-OF- 
LIVING INCREASES, 

(a) SURVIVOR BENEFIT PLAN.—Section 
1452(h) of title 10, United States Code, is 
amended— 

(1) by inserting “(1)” after ‘‘(h)"’; and 

(2) by adding at the end the following new 
subsection: 

“(2ХА) Notwithstanding paragraph (1), 
when the initial payment of an increase in 
retired pay under section 140la of this title 
(or any other provision of law) to a person is 
later than the effective date of that increase 
by reason of the application of subsection 
(b)(2)(B) of such section, then the amount of 
the reduction in the person’s retired pay 
shall be effective on the date of that initial 
payment of the increase in retired pay rather 
than the effective date of the increase in re- 
tired pay. 

“(В) Subparagraph (A) may not be con- 
strued as delaying, for purposes of determin- 
ing the amount of a monthly annuity under 
section 1451 of this title, the effective date of 
an increase in a base amount under sub- 
section (h) of such section from the effective 
date of an increase in retired pay under sec- 
tion 140la of this title to the date on which 
the initial payment of that increase in re- 
tired pay is made in accordance with sub- 
section (b)(2)(B) of such section 1401а.". 
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(b) EFFECTIVE DATE.—The amendment 
made by subsection (a) shall take effect with 
respect to retired pay payable for months be- 
ginning on or after the date of the enact- 
ment of this Act.e 


By Mr. METZENBAUM (for him- 
self and Mr. GLENN): 

S. 1818. A bill to establish the Ohio 
and Erie Canal National Heritage Cor- 
ridor in the State of Ohio as an affili- 
ated area of the National Park System, 
and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Energy and Natural Resources. 
THE OHIO AND ERIE CANAL NATIONAL HERITAGE 

CORRIDOR АСТ OF 1993 
ө Mr. METZENBAUM. Mr. President, 
on behalf of myself and Senator GLENN, 
I introduce the Ohio and Erie Canal 
National Heritage Corridor Act of 1993. 

The purpose of this bill is to des- 
ignate an 87-mile section of the Ohio 
and Erie Canal as the Nation’s fourth 
national heritage corridor. National 
heritage corridors preserve the distinc- 
tive natural, cultural, and historical 
significance of a specific region and are 
worthy of national recognition. 

Mr. President, I strongly believe that 
the Ohio and Erie Canal corridor is 
worthy of such recognition. 

Northeast Ohio has long been recog- 
nized for its valued natural resources. 
As pioneers settled the region during 
the 1700’s, they found abundant re- 
sources for building new lives. But ge- 
ography cut them off from the rest of 
the country. The region was isolated 
from markets to the south and east. It 
became obvious that a reliable trans- 
portation system was needed to link 
Ohio’s pioneers to these markets. 

A canal was built along the Cuya- 
hoga and Tuscarawas River valleys in 
northeast Ohio. When it was completed 
in 1832, the canal spanned 308 miles and 
. became the Nation’s great link be- 
tween Lake Erie with the Gulf of Mex- 
ico. 

The economic impact of this canal 
was immediate and dramatic. In just 20 
years Ohio moved from near bank- 
ruptcy to economic prosperity. It be- 
came the third most prosperous State 
in the Nation, largely as a result of 
commerce opened up by the canal. It 
was during this era that Cleveland be- 
came a major lake port, handling the 
Great Lakes’ greatest amount of com- 
merce. The emergence of Akron as a 
grain milling center was also a direct 
result of the canal. Economic prosper- 
ity expanded beyond the larger cities 
and encompassed all the smaller com- 
munities of the region as well. With ex- 
panded commerce canal increased pop- 
ulation: Many newcomers to the region 
were immigrants from around the 
world. This created the religious and 
ethnic diversity for which northern 
Ohio remains famous to this day. 

During the Civil War, the canal be- 
came a route to freedom for slaves flee- 
ing the South. Ohio’s Underground 
Railroad made frequent use of the 
canal, while also acting as a supply 
route for Union soldiers. 
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With the emergence of railroads as 
the dominant means of commerce, the 
Ohio and Erie Canal fell into disuse 
after the Civil War. However, the re- 
gion had already established itself as a 
manufacturing center, and industrial 
growth continued for the remainder of 
the 19th century. 

Cleveland’s prosperity gave birth to 
many notable businesses such as the 
Sherwin-Williams Paint Co. and John 
D. Rockefeller's Standard Oil. In 
Akron, B.F. Goodrich opened the first 
rubber factory and was followed by 
Firestone, Goodyear, and others. 

Smaller communities also contrib- 
uted to the regions prosperity. Dia- 
mond Match Co. of Barberton and Dow 
Chemical of Navarre have grown to be- 
come nationally prominent industries. 
Canton witnessed the birth and career 
of William McKinley as Governor, and 
later as the 25th President of the Unit- 
ed States. 

Growth outside the major cities was 
also hastened by the advent of the 
automobile. Development of the coun- 
tryside made it easier to continue to 
work in the city. It also allowed for 
population expansion outward. 

Mr. President the impact of the Ohio 
& Erie Canal corridor on northeast 
Ohio was, to say the least, extraor- 
dinary. In effect it shaped the cultural 
soul and diversity of the area. Today, 
Cleveland, Akron, and Canton combine 
to form this Nation’s 12th largest popu- 
lation center. The natural and cultural 
history of the region is recorded within 
the Ohio & Erie Canal corridor. 

In 1990 the National Park Service was 
asked by Congress to study the Ohio & 
Erie Canal corridor with an eye toward 
guiding decisions concerning the cor- 
ridor. That study, “а route to prosper- 
ity,” was released in September 1993 
and concluded that the area was indeed 
worthy of preservation and protection, 
and is appropriate for inclusion as an 
affiliated unit of the National Park 
Service. 

Mr. President, this bill is the next 
step in preserving and protecting this 
treasured corridor. The region has re- 
cently witnessed a reenergized effort in 
support of preservation. This legisla- 
tion would promote a strong partner- 
ship among local communities and the 
State and Federal governments in de- 
veloping the canal project. 

This bill would establish a 21- member 
commission charged with developing a 
management plan for the area. It 
would require a dollar-for-dollar match 
of any Federal funding provided. In 
short, it is the support of the local 
communities and business interests 
that will make this project a reality, 
not Federal funding. This grassroots 
support has proven essential in the es- 
tablishment of America’s three exist- 
ing national heritage corridors in Illi- 
nois, Pennsylvania, and Massachusetts. 

Mr. President, this corridor offers nu- 
merous natural, cultural, historical, 
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and recreational features. This legisla- 
tion would combine the assets of the 
corridor, overwhelming local support, 
and professional preservation exper- 
tise. 

It is estimated that over 5 million 
people live within 1 hour of the cor- 
ridor. The establishment of the canal 
as a national heritage corridor would 
provide a greater range of recreation 
options for these people and would go 
far in attracting tourism to the region. 

Mr. President, I look forward to 
working with my colleagues in estab- 
lishing this Nation’s fourth national 
heritage corridor along the Ohio & Erie 
Canal. 

I ask unanimous consent that a copy 
of the bill be printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

8.1818 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Кер- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

This Act may be cited as the “Ohio & Erie 
Canal National Heritage Corridor Act of 
1994”. 

БЕС. 2. FINDINGS AND PURPOSE. 

(a) FINDINGS.—Congress finds the follow- 
ing: 

(1) The Ohio & Erie Canal, which opened 
for commercial navigation in 1832, was the 
first inland waterway to connect the Great 
Lakes at Lake Erie with the Gulf of Mexico 
via the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers and was 
part of a сапа! network in Ohio that was one 
of the most extensive and successful systems 
in America during a time when canals were 
essential to the growth of the Nation. 

(2) The Ohio & Erie Canal spurred eco- 
nomic growth in the State of Ohio that took 
the State from near bankruptcy to the third 
most economically prosperous State in the 
Union in just 20 years. 

(3) A 4-mile section of the Ohio & Erie 
Canal was designated a National Historic 
Landmark in 1966 and other portions of the 
Ohio & Erie Canal and many associated 
structures were placed on the National Reg- 
ister of Historic Places. 

(4) In 1974, 19 miles of the Ohio & Erie 
Canal were declared nationally significant 
under National Park Service new area cri- 
teria with the designation of Cuyahoga Val- 
ley National Recreation Area. 

(5) The National Park Service determined 
that the Ohio & Erie Canal is nationally sig- 
nificant in а 1975 study entitled ‘‘Suitability/ 
Feasibility Study, Proposed Ohio & Erie 
Canal”. 

(6) A 1993 special resource study of the 
Ohio & Erie Canal Corridor conducted by the 
National Park Service entitled “А Route to 
Prosperity” concluded that the corridor is 
eligible as a National Heritage Corridor, an 
affiliated unit of the National Park System. 

(b) PURPOSE.—The purpose of this Act is— 

(1) to preserve and interpret for the edu- 
cational and inspirational benefit of present 
and future generations the unique and sig- 
nificant contributions to our national herit- 
age of certain historic and cultural lands, 
waterways, and structures within the 87-mile 
Ohio & Erie Canal Corridor between Cleve- 
land and Zoar; and 

(2) to provide a management framework to 
assist the State of Ohio and its political sub- 
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divisions in developing and implementing an 
integrated Corridor Management Plan and 
developing policies and programs that will 
preserve, enhance, and interpret the cul- 
tural, historical, natural, recreational, and 
scenic resources of the corridor. 

SEC. 3. DEFINITIONS. 

For the purposes of this Act— 

(1) the term corridor“ means the Ohio & 
Erie Canal National Heritage Corridor estab- 
lished under section 4; 

(2) the term “Commission” means the Ohio 
& Erie Canal National Heritage Corridor 
Commission established under section 5; and 

(3) the term Corridor Management Plan” 
means the management plan developed 
under section 8. 

SEC. 4. OHIO & CANAL NATIONAL HERITAGE 
CORRIDOR. 


(a) ESTABLISHMENT.—There is established 
in the State of Ohio the Ohio & Erie Canal 
National Heritage Corridor. 

(b) BOUNDARIES.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—The boundaries of the cor- 
ridor are generally the route of the Ohio & 
Erie Canal from Cleveland to Zoar, Ohio, as 
depicted in the 1993 National Park Service 
special resources study entitled “А Route to 
Prosperity”. 

(2) DETAIL.—The boundaries shall be speci- 
fied in detail in the Corridor Management 
Plan, prepared and approved pursuant to sec- 
tion 7(a). 

(c) ADMINISTRATION.—The corridor shall be 
administered in accordance with this Act. 
SEC, 5, THE OHIO & ERIE CANAL NATIONAL HER- 

ITAGE CORRIDOR COMMISSION, 

(a) ESTABLISHMENT.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—There is established the 
Ohio & Erie Canal National Heritage Cor- 
ridor Commission. 

(2) RESPONSIBILITIES.—The Commission 
shall assist Federal, State, and local authori- 
ties and the private sector in developing and 
implementing an integrated management 
plan for the corridor. 

(b) MEMBERSHIP.—The Commission shall be 
composed of 21 members, including— 

(1) the Director of the National Park Serv- 
ice, ex officio, or a delegate of the Director; 

(2) 2 individuals appointed by the Sec- 
retary from recommendations submitted by 
the Governor of Ohio, who shall be represent- 
atives of the Directors of the Ohio Depart- 
ment of Natural Resources and the Ohio His- 
torical Society; 

(3) 8 individuals appointed by the Sec- 
retary from recommendations submitted by 
the county commissioners or county chief 
executive of the Ohio counties of Cuyahoga, 
Summit, Stark, and Tuscarawas, of which— 

(A) 4 individuals shall be representatives of 
the Planning offices of each county; and 

(B) 4 individuals shall represent a munici- 
pality in each of the counties; 

(4) 3 individuals appointed by the Sec- 
retary from recommendations submitted by 
the county or metropolitan park boards of 
the Ohio counties of Cuyahoga, Summit, and 
Stark; 

(5) 1 individual with knowledge and experi- 
ence in the field of historic preservation, ap- 
pointed by the Secretary from recommenda- 
tions made by the Director of the National 
Park Service; 

(6) 1 individual with knowledge and experi- 
ence in the field of historic preservation, ap- 
pointed by the Secretary from recommenda- 
tions made by the Ohio Historic Preserva- 
tion Officer; 

(7) 1 individual who shall be a director of a 
convention and tourism bureau from within 
the corridor, appointed by the Secretary 
from recommendations made by the Director 
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of the Ohio Department of Travel and Tour- 
ism; and 

(8) 4 individuals appointed by the Sec- 
retary from recommendations submitted by 
the Greater Cleveland Growth Association, 
the Akron Regional Development Board, the 
Stark Development Board, and the 
Tuscarawas County Chamber of Commerce, 
who shall represent business and industry in 
each of the 4 counties. 

(c) PERIOD OF APPOINTMENT.— 

(1) ІМ GENERAL.—Except as provided іп 
paragraph (2), members of the Commission 
shall be appointed for terms of 3 years and 
may be reappointed after the expiration of 
each term. 

(2) INITIAL APPOINTMENTS.—The Secretary 
shall appoint the initial members of the 
Commission not later than 6 months after 
the date of enactment of this Act. Of the 
members first appointed— 

(A) the members appointed pursuant to 
subsection (b)(3)(B) shall be appointed to a 
term of 2 years and may not be reappointed 
to a consecutive term; 

(B) the member appointed pursuant to sub- 
section (b)(7) shall be appointed to a term of 
2 years and may not be reappointed to a con- 
secutive term; and 

(C) the members appointed pursuant to 
subsections (b)(5) and (b)(8) shall be ap- 
pointed to a term of 2 years and may be re- 
appointed. 

(d) VACANCIES.— 

(1) ІМ GENERAL. Except as provided іп 
paragraph (2), a vacancy in the Commission 
shall be filled in the manner in which the 
original appointment was made. 

(2) LIMITATIONS.—Any member appointed 
to fill a vacancy occurring before the expira- 
tion of the term for which the predecessor of 
such vacancy was appointed shall be ap- 
pointed only for the remainder of such term. 
Any member of the Commission appointed 
for a definite term may serve after the expi- 
ration of the term until a successor has 
taken office. 

(е) PERSONNEL MATTERS.— 

(1) COMPENSATION OF MEMBERS.—Each 
member of the Commission who is not an of- 
ficer or employee of the Federal Government 
shall serve without compensation. Each 
member of the Commission who is an officer 
or employee of the Federal Government shall 
serve without compensation in addition to 
that received for their service as officers or 
employees of the Federal Government. 

(2) TRAVEL EXPENSES.—The members of the 
Commission shall be allowed travel expenses, 
including per diem in lieu of subsistence, at 
rates authorized for persons employed inter- 
mittently in the Government service under 
section 5703 of title 5, United States Code. 

(f) CHAIRPERSON.—The members of the 
Commission shall elect a Chairperson from 
among the members of the Commission. The 
Chairperson shall serve in such capacity 
until the expiration of the term of the mem- 
ber elected as Chairperson. 

(g) QUORUM.—Eleven members of the Com- 
mission shall constitute a quorum. The af- 
firmative vote of not less than 11 members of 
the Commission shall be required to approve 
the budget of the Commission. 

(h) MEETINGS.—The Commission shall meet 
at least quarterly at the call of the chair- 
person or 11 of its members. Meetings of the 
Commission shall be subject to section 552b 
of title 5, United States Code (relating to 
open meetings). 

(i) STAFF.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—The Commission may, 
without regard to civil service laws and reg- 
ulations, appoint and fix the compensation 
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of such staff as may be necessary to enable 
the Commission to carry out its duties. The 
Commission shall appoint a Director and 
such specialists the Commission considers 
necessary or appropriate in such areas as 
planning, community development, interpre- 
tive services, historic preservation, recre- 
ation, natural resources, commerce and in- 
dustry, education, financing, and public rela- 
tions. 

(2) COMPENSATION.—The Commission may 
fix the compensation of the Director and 
other personnel without regard to the provi- 
sions of chapter 51 and subchapter ІП of 
chapter 53 of title 5, United States Code, re- 
lating to classification of positions and Gen- 
eral Schedule pay rates, except that no indi- 
vidual so appointed may receive pay in ex- 
cess of the annual rate payable for grade GS- 
15 of the General Schedule. 

(j) EXPERTS AND CONSULTANTS.—Subject to 
such rules as may be adopted by the Com- 
mission, the Commission may procure tem- 
porary and intermittent services under sec- 
tion 3109(b) of title 5, United States Code, at 
rates determined by the Commission to be 
reasonable. 

(k) DETAIL OF GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES.— 
Upon request of the Commission, the head of 
any Federal agency may detail, on a reim- 
bursable basis, the personnel of such agency 
to the Commission to assist the Commission 
in carrying out its duties. The Commission 
may accept the services of personnel detailed 
from the State of Ohio, and any political 
subdivision thereof, and may reimburse the 
State or political subdivision for the serv- 
ices. 

(1) ADMINISTRATIVE SUPPORT.—The Admin- 
istrator of General Services shall provide 
such administrative support services as the 
Commission may request, on a reimbursable 
basis. 

SEC, 6. POWERS OF THE COMMISSION. 

(a) HEARINGS.—The Commission may, for 
the purpose of carrying out this Act, hold 
such hearings, sit and act at such times and 
places, take such testimony, and receive 
such evidence, as the Commission considers 
appropriate. The Commission may not issue 
subpoenas or exercise subpoena authority. 

(b) BYLAws.—The Commission may make 
such bylaws, rules, and regulations, consist- 
ent with this Act, as it considers necessary 
to carry out its functions under this Act. 

(c) POWERS OF MEMBERS AND AGENTS.—Any 
member or agent of the Commission, if so 
authorized by the Commission, may take 
any action which the Commission is author- 
ized to take by this Act. 

(d) MAILS.—The Commission may use the 
United States mails in the same manner and 
under the same conditions as other depart- 
ments and agencies of the United States. 

(е) USE OF FUNDS To OBTAIN MoNEY.—The 
Commission may use its funds to obtain 
money from any source under any program 
or law requiring the recipient of such money 
to make a contribution in order to receive 
such money. 

(f) RETAINING REVENUES.—The Commission 
may retain revenue from the sale or lease of 
any goods or services. 

(6) Girrs.—Except as provided іп sub- 
section (h), the Commission may, for the 
purposes of carrying out its duties, seek, ac- 
cept, and dispose of gifts, bequests, or dona- 
tions of money, personal property, or serv- 
ices, received from any source. For purposes 
of section 170(c) of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1986, any gift to the Commission 
shall be deemed to be a gift to the United 
States. 

(h) ACQUISITION AND DISPOSITION OF REAL 
PROPERTY.— 
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(1) IN GENERAL.—Except as provided іп 
paragraphs (2) and (3), the Commission may 
not acquire real property, or interests in real 
property, in the corridor. 

(2) CONDITIONS FOR ACQUISITION.—Subject 
to paragraph (3), the Commission may ac- 
quire real property, or interests in real prop- 
erty, in the corridor— 

(A) by gift or devise; 

(B) by purchase from a willing seller using 
donated or appropriated land acquisition 
funds; or 

(C) by exchange. 

(3) CONVEYANCE.—Any real property or in- 
terest in real property acquired by the Com- 
mission under paragraph (2) shall be con- 
veyed by the Commission to an appropriate 
public agency or private nonprofit organiza- 
tion, as determined by the Commission— 

(A) as soon as practicable after such acqui- 
sition; and 

(B) on the condition that the real property 
or interest in real property limits use of the 
property to uses consistent with the purpose 
of this Act. 

(4) DISPOSAL ОҒ PROPERTY.—The Commis- 
sion may with approval of the Secretary, sell 
any real property or interest in real property 
pursuant to subparagraphs (A) and (B) of 
paragraph (2) and retain the revenue from 
the sale. 

(i) COOPERATIVE AGREEMENTS AND TECH- 
NICAL ASSISTANCE.—For the purposes of im- 
plementing the Corridor Management Plan, 
the Commission may enter cooperative 
agreements with, or provide technical assist- 
ance to, Federal agencies, the State of Ohio, 
political subdivisions of the State, corpora- 
tions, and persons. Any such cooperative 
agreement shall, at a minimum, establish 
procedures for providing notice to the Com- 
mission of any action proposed by Federal 
agencies, the State of Ohio, any political 
subdivision of the State, any corporations, 
or any such person which may affect the im- 
plementation of the Corridor Management 
Plan. 

(j) LOANS AND GRANTS.—Consistent with 
the purposes of this Act, the Commission 
may make loans and grants to the State of 
Ohio, political subdivision of the State, cor- 
porations, or persons, from appropriated 
funds or from funds donated or otherwise 
made available to the Commission. The Com- 
mission shall provide advice and assistance 
in preparation of loan or grant applications 
to the Commission and applications for loans 
or grants from other Federal or non-Federal 
sources in furtherance of this Act. Any loan 
made under this subsection shall be for a 
term expiring before the termination of the 
Commission. 

(k) TECHNICAL ADVISORY GROUPS.—Not 
later than 1 year after the date on which the 
Commission holds its first meeting, the 
Commission shall establish public technical 
advisory groups to assist the Commission in 
carrying out its duties in the areas of eco- 
nomic development, historic preservation, 
natural resources, tourism, recreation and 
open space, and transportation. The Commis- 
sion may establish additional technical advi- 
sory groups as needed to carry out its duties. 

(1) LOCAL AUTHORITY AND PRIVATE PROP- 
ЕНТҮ МОТ AFFECTED.—Nothing in this Act 
shall be construed to affect or to authorize 
the Commission to interfere with— 

(1) the rights of any person with respect to 
private property; or 

(2) any local zoning ordinance or land use 
plan of the State of Ohio or a political sub- 
division of such State. 

SEC, 7. DUTIES OF THE COMMISSION. 

(a) CORRIDOR MANAGEMENT PLAN.— 
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(1) PERIOD FOR DEVELOPMENT.—Not later 
than 18 months after the date on which the 
Commission conducts its first meeting, the 
Commission shall submit a management 
plan for the corridor to the Secretary and 
the Governor of Ohio for review and ap- 
proval. 

(2) TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE.—The Secretary 
shall, upon request of the Commission, pro- 
vide assistance to the Commission in the 
preparation and implementation of the plan. 

(3) PLAN REQUIREMENTS.—The plan shall 
take into consideration State, county, and 
local plans existing on the date on which the 
plan is prepared, and public involvement. 
The plan shall— 

(A) provide an inventory that includes any 
property in the corridor that should be pre- 
served, restored, managed, developed, or 
maintained because of its natural, cultural, 
historic, recreational, or scenic significance; 

(B) provide an analysis of current and po- 
tential land uses within the corridor that af- 
fect the character of the corridor; 

(C) determine the boundaries of the cor- 
ridor based on the information collected pur- 
suant to subparagraphs (A) and (B); 

(D) establish standards and criteria appli- 
cable to the construction, preservation, res- 
toration, alteration, and use of significant 
properties within the corridor; 

(E) include a heritage interpretation plan 
to interpret the resources and values of the 
corridor, and provide for appropriate edu- 
cational, recreational, and tourism opportu- 
nities and development; 

(F) contain policies for land use manage- 
ment that consider and detail the applica- 
tion of appropriate land and water manage- 
ment techniques not limited to local zoning, 
use of easements, and intergovernmental co- 
operative agreements, во as to protect and 
enhance the historic, cultural, natural, sce- 
nic, and recreational resources of the cor- 
ridor in a manner consistent with supporting 
economic development efforts; 

(G) include a public access and transpor- 
tation plan that integrates corridor re- 
sources within and outside corridor bound- 
aries; 

(H) contain a coordination and consistency 
component which details the way in which 
local, State, and Federal programs will be 
coordinated to promote the purposes of this 
Act; and 

(1) contain a Federal, State, and local gov- 
ernment implementation plan that includes 
cost estimates, schedules, and a commit- 
ment of resources for its accomplishment. 

(b) APPROVAL OF THE PLAN BY SEC- 
RETARY.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—Not later than 90 days 
after receiving the plan from the Commis- 
sion, the Secretary shall approve or dis- 
approve a plan submitted under subsection 
(a). 

(2) CRITERIA FOR DECISION.—The Secretary 
shall approve a plan only if the Secretary 
finds that the plan, if implemented, would 
adequately protect the significant natural, 
cultural, historic, recreational, and scenic 
resources of the corridor. 

(3) FACTORS RELATING TO APPROVAL.—In de- 
termining whether or not to approve the 
plan, the Secretary shall consider whether— 

(A) the Commission has afforded adequate 
opportunity for public involvement in the 
preparation of the plan; and 

(B) adequate assurances have been received 
from State and local government officials 
that the implementation program identified 
in the plan will be initiated within a reason- 
able time after the date of approval of the 
plan and such program will ensure effective 
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implementation of the Federal, State, and 
local aspects of the plan. 

(4) DISAPPROVAL.— 

(A) IN GENERAL.—If the Secretary dis- 
approves the plan, the Secretary shall advise 
the Commission, in writing, of the reasons 
for the disapproval, and shall make rec- 
ommendations for revisions. 

(B) RESUBMISSION.—Not later than 6 
months after the Commission receives notice 
of disapproval, the Commission shall resub- 
mit the plan to the Secretary, who shall ap- 
prove or disapprove the plan as revised in ac- 
cordance with paragraphs (1) through (3). 

(c) PRIORITY ACTIONS UNDER IMPLEMENTA- 
TION OF THE PLAN.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—After approval of the plan 
under subsection (b), the Commission shall 
give priority to actions that— 

(A) preserve and enhance the significant 
cultural and natural resources of the cor- 
ridor; 

(B) promote and provide educational, in- 
terpretive, and recreational opportunities 
consistent with the resources and associated 
values of the corridor; and 

(C) support public and private efforts in 
economic development that contribute to 
the goals of the plan. 

(2) ACTIONS DESCRIBED.—Priority actions to 
be carried out under paragraph (1) include— 

(A) assisting the State and political sub- 
divisions and the private sector preserve and 
enhance the Ohio & Erie Сапа! and related 
resources; 

(B) assisting the State and political sub- 
divisions and the private sector in appro- 
priate treatment of historic districts, sites, 
buildings, structures, and objects listed or 
eligible for listing on the National Register 
of Historic Places; 

(C) assisting the State and political sub- 
divisions and the private sector design, con- 
struct, and maintain appropriate visitor use 
facilities, interpretive exhibits, tour routes 
and coordinated signs through the corridor; 

(D) assisting in the enhancement of public 
awareness and appreciation for historical, 
cultural, natural, recreational, and scenic re- 
sources and associated values of the corridor; 

(E) encouraging the conservation of natu- 
ral resources and historic and scenic land- 
scapes; 

(F) encouraging enhanced recreational op- 
portunities and economic development in the 
corridor in furtherance of the goals of the 
plan; and 

(G) encouraging local governments to 
adopt policies consistent with the goals of 
the plan and to take actions to implement 
the policies. 

(d) ANNUAL REPORTS.— 

(1) COMMISSION.—The Commission shall 
submit an annual report to the Secretary 
setting forth its expenses and income and 
the entities to which any loans and grants 
were made during the year for which the re- 
port is made. 

(2) SECRETARY.—The Secretary shall sub- 
mit an annual report to Congress describing 
the loans, grants, and technical assistance 
provided under this Act. The report shall 
specify the amount, recipient, and purpose of 
any loan, grant, or technical assistance so 
provided and shall include an analysis of the 
adequacy of actions taken during the pre- 
vious year to preserve, protect, enhance, and 
interpret the significant sites, buildings, 
structures, and objects with the area, as well 
as the anticipated funds and personnel to be 
made available by the Secretary during the 
next fiscal year to implement this Act. 

SEC. 8. TERMINATION OF THE COMMISSION. 

(a) TERMINATION.—Except as provided in 

subsection (b), the Commission shall termi- 
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nate оп the date that is 20 years after the 
date of the enactment of this Act. Any prop- 
erty or funds of the Commission remaining 
upon the expiration of the Commission shall 
be transferred by the Commission to the 
United States, to a State or local govern- 
ment agency, to a private nonprofit organi- 
zation referred to in section 501(c)(3) of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1986 which is ex- 
empt from income taxes under section 501(а) 
of such Code, or to any combination of the 
foregoing. 

(b) EXTENSIONS.—The Commission may be 
extended for a period of not more than 5 
years beginning on the date referred to in 
subsection (a) if, not later than 180 days be- 
fore such date— 

(1) the Commission determines such exten- 
sion is necessary in order to carry out this 
Act; 

(2) the Commission submits the proposed 
extension to the Committee on Natural Re- 
sources of the House of Representatives and 
the Committee on Energy and Natural Re- 
source of the Senate before the termination 
date; and 

(3) the Secretary and the Governor of the 
State of Ohio each approve such extension. 
SEC. 9. DUTIES OF THE SECRETARY. 

(a) TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE.—The Secretary 
may, upon request of the Commission, pro- 
vide technical assistance to the Commission 
for— 

(1) establishing guidelines and standards to 
protect, preserve, enhance, and interpret the 
cultural and natural resources of the cor- 
ridor; and 

(2) general administrative support in plan- 
ning, finance, personnel, procurement, prop- 
erty management, environmental and histor- 
ical compliance, and land acquisition. 

(b) ASSISTANCE OF THE CUYAHOGA VALLEY 
NATIONAL RECREATION АВЕА.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—Upon request of the Com- 
mission, and subject to the availability of 
funds directly appropriated for this purpose, 
or made available on a reimbursable basis, 
the Secretary shall provide technical, finan- 
cial, development, and operations assistance 
through the Cuyahoga Valley National 
Recreation Area. Such assistance may in- 
clude— 

(A) administrative support, such as office 
space and equipment; 

(B) personnel; 

(C) planning and design services for visitor 
use facilities, trails, interpretive exhibits, 
publications, signs, and natural resource 
management; 

(D) development and construction assist- 
ance, including visitor use facilities, trails, 
excursion passenger rail facilities, river use 
and access facilities, scenic byways, signs, 
waysides, and rehabilitation of historic 
structures; and 

(E) operations functions, including inter- 
pretation and visitor services, maintenance, 
natural resource management, and law en- 
forcement services conducted within the 
boundaries of the corridor. 

(2) COOPERATIVE AGREEMENTS.—For the 
purposes of providing assistance under para- 
graph (1), the Secretary may enter into coop- 
erative agreements with any Federal, State, 
or local agency, corporation, or person. 

(c) LAND TRANSFERS.—The Secretary may 
accept transfers of real property from the 
Commission within the boundaries of the 
corridor as established in the Corridor Man- 
agement Plan. Property outside the legis- 
lated boundaries of the Cuyahoga Valley Na- 
tional Recreation Area that is transferred to 
the National Park Service by the Commis- 
sion shall be added to and administered as 
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part of the Cuyahoga Valley National Recre- 
ation Area. 
SEC, 10, DUTIES OF OTHER FEDERAL ENTITIES. 

Any Federal entity conducting or support- 
ing activities directly affecting the corridor 
and any entity of the State of Ohio or a po- 
litical subdivision of the State of Ohio act- 
ing pursuant to a grant of Federal funds or a 
Federal permit or agreement supporting 
such activities, shall— 

(1) consult with the Secretary and the 
Commission appointed for the corridor with 
respect to such activities; 

(2) cooperate with the Secretary and the 
Commission in carrying out their duties 
under this Act and, to the maximum extent 
practicable, coordinate such activities; and 

(3) conduct or support such activities in a 
manner which the Commission determines 
will not have an adverse effect on the cor- 
ridor. 

SEC, 11. COST SHARE, 

(a) FEDERAL SHARE.—The Federal share of 
the funding provided to the Commission to 
carry out this Act may not exceed 50 percent 
of the total cost of— 

(1) the annual administrative expenditures 
of the Commission; 

(2) the annual development expenditures of 
the Commission to implement the Corridor 
Management Plan; and 

(3) the annual land acquisition expendi- 
tures of the Commission. 

(b) NON-FEDERAL SHARE.—The non-Federal 
share of the funding of the Commission may 
be in the form of cash, services, or in-kind 
contributions, fairly valued. 

SEC. 12, AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS, 

(a) IN GENERAL.—There is authorized to be 
appropriated to the Commission— 

(1) for the administrative expenses of the 
Commission, $400,000 per year; 

(2) for planning, design, construction, 
grants, and loans to implement the approved 
Corridor Management Plan, $1,500,000 per 
year, to remain available until expended; 
and 

(3) for the acquisition of real property con- 
sistent with the implementation of the Cor- 
ridor Management Plan, subject to section 
7(b), $250,000 per year, to remain available 
until expended. 

(0) LIMITATION.—No amount shall be ex- 
pended prior to the date on which the Sec- 
retary approves the Corridor Management 
Plan, except that the Commission may ex- 
pend funds prior to such time for— 

(1) an 87-mile multiple use trail connecting 
Cleveland and Zoar, Ohio; 

(2) 2 Heritage Visitor Centers located prox- 
imate to the route of the Ohio and Erie 
Canal between Cleveland and Zoar; 

(3) excursion passenger rail facilities for 
the Cuyahoga Valley National Recreation 
Area provided by the nonprofit Cuyahoga 
Valley Scenic Railroad along rail routes con- 
necting Cleveland and Zoar; 

(4) the rehabilitation of sites, structures, 
and buildings listed or eligible for listing on 
the National Register of Historic Places that 
are located proximate to the route of the 
Ohio and Erie Canal and that may be threat- 
ened with loss or demolition; and 

(5) acquisition of property, only if such 
property is proximate to the route of the 
Ohio & Erie Canal and is threatened by inap- 
propriate development or treatment. 

e Mr. GLENN. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to join my colleague, Senator 
METZENBAUM, in introducing the Ohio 
and Erie Canal National Heritage Cor- 
ridor Act. This legislation will des- 
ignate an 87-mile section of the canal 
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between Cleveland and Zoar as a na- 
tional heritage corridor. 

In fiscal year 1991, Congress appro- 
priated $175,000 for the National Park 
Service to study the Ohio and Erie 
Canal Corridor. This study analyzed 
the national significance of the cor- 
ridor as well as its historical, cultural 
and recreational resources. The Na- 
tional Park Service study which was 
released in September 1993, concluded 
that the area is suitable and worthy of 
national preservation and protection. 

Mr. President, the importance of the 
Ohio and Erie Canal to all Americans 
was recognized in 1966, when a section 
of the canal in Cuyahoga County was 
designated as a national historic land- 
mark. The national importance of an- 
other portion of the canal corridor was 
recognized with the authorization of 
the Cuyahoga Valley National Recre- 
ation Area in 1974. 

This legislation will establish a 21- 
member commission to develop a man- 
agement plan for the corridor. Rep- 
resentatives from the Ohio Department 
of Natural Resources, the National 
Park Service, the Ohio Historical Soci- 
ety, the four county governments, and 
the local business communities would 
serve on the commission. A number of 
activities are already underway at the 
local level, and the National Heritage 
Corridor Act will serve as a mechanism 
to coordinate these activities. For ex- 
ample, the Cuyahoga Valley National 
Recreation Area Towpath Trail and 
Cuyahoga Valley Line Railroad are 
providing trail and rail opportunities, 
and other communities are engaging in 
master planning projects to focus spe- 
cifically on their resources. Federal 
legislation will encourage a regional 
approach for resource management in 
the area. 

Mr. President, the Ohio and Erie 
Canal played a major role in our Na- 
tion’s economic growth and industrial 
development. I urge my colleagues to 
join Senator METZENBAUM and me in 
supporting the Ohio and Erie Canal Na- 
tional Heritage Corridor Act.e 


By Mrs. KASSEBAUM (for herself 
and Mr. DOLE): 

S. 1819. A bill to prohibit any Federal 
department or agency from requiring 
any State, or political subdivision 
thereof, to convert highway signs to 
metric units; to the Committee on En- 
vironment and Public Works. 

METRIC MANDATE RELIEF ACT 

Mrs. KASSEBAUM. Mr. President, 
today I am introducing legislation that 
would prohibit Federal agencies from 
requiring State and local governments 
to convert highway signs to metric 
units. Congressman ROBERTS has intro- 
duced companion legislation in the 
House of Representatives. 

Currently, the Federal Highway Ad- 
ministration is considering proposals 
to convert our Nation's highway signs 
from English to metric. I oppose these 
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measures and believe that sign conver- 
sion would do little more than create 
confusion for motorists and place yet 
another unfunded Federal mandate on 
financially strapped State and local 
governments. 

The confusion that such a change 
would bring is evident. Today, millions 
of American motorists, myself in- 
cluded, are not familiar with the met- 
ric system. Some may see this fact as 
а reason to convert highway signs. I 
disagree and believe that if we are to 
push metric education, those efforts 
should begin in the classroom rather 
than on already dangerous highways. 

In addition highway sign conversion 
would further burden State and local 
governments with another unfunded 
Federal mandate. The 1994 Highway 
Appropriations Act prohibits the use of 
Federal aid funds for highway sign con- 
version. Given the reluctance of Con- 
gress to fund sign conversion, State 
and local governments would be forced 
to pick up the tab. This translates into 
fewer dollars for other highway 
projects. 

Mr. President, some may view this 
legislation as an attempt to throw on- 
going metric conversion efforts into re- 
verse. That is not the case. This bill 
would not affect any effort that Gov- 
ernment agencies are are taking in ac- 
cordance with the Omnibus Trade and 
Competitiveness Act of 1988 and Execu- 
tive Order 12770, which designate the 
metric system as the preferred system 
for U.S. trade and commerce and re- 
quire all Federal Government agencies 
to use metric units in procurements, 
grants, and other business-related ac- 
tivities. 

My goal is not to hinder these ef- 
forts. I believe that using metrics in 
business-related activities of the Fed- 
eral Government can be beneficial. 
However, it is one thing to require the 
Government experts who deal with 
plans and specifications to use metric 
units. It is quite another to expect 
American motorists to learn the sys- 
tem as they motor down our Nation’s 
highways, especially when this course 
in metrics may cost them other high- 
way projects. 

Mr. President, I firmly believe that 
this measure will save American driv- 
ers unnecessary headaches and State 
and local governments millions of dol- 
lars. I urge my colleagues to adopt it. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I fully en- 
dorse and support my Kansas col- 
league, Senator KASSEBAUM, in this ac- 
tion to prohibit the Federal Govern- 
ment from requiring States to convert 
highway signs to the metric system. 

Mr. President, here is an example of 
Federal intrusion at its worst. If one 
were to look for a mandate that makes 
less sense than this one, we would all 
be looking for a long, long time. 

I have been contacted by dozens of 
Kansas citizens who have discovered 
this mandate. Although the Appropria- 
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tions Committee has taken action in 
the past to block the use of Federal 
highway funds by States to achieve 
metric conversion, apparently it is the 
interpretation of the Federal Highway 
Administration that legislation adopt- 
ed in 1975 and later amended in 1988 
still requires the United States to con- 
vert to the metric system. It is my un- 
derstanding that FHWA does have the 
option to reject this conversion based 
upon excessive cost and the hardship it 
may cause. However, I agree with Sen- 
ator KASSEBAUM, we should not need- 
lessly spend millions of taxpayer dol- 
lars and force the States to convert to 
the metric system. 


By Mrs. BOXER: 

S. 1820. A bill to amend the Export 
Administration Act of 1979 with respect 
to export controls on computers; to the 
Committee on Banking, Housing, and 
Urban Affairs. 

COMPUTER EQUIPMENT AND TECHNOLOGY 
EXPORT CONTROL REFORM ACT 
е Mrs. BOXER. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to introduce today the Com- 
puter Equipment and Technology Ex- 
port Control Reform Act. 

U.S. export controls are necessary to 
contain the spread of weapons and to 
prevent terrorists from obtaining tech- 
nology that could threaten this Na- 
tion’s security. We can all agree on 
that. 

But, at the same time, these controls 
should not unnecessarily undermine 
highly competitive and growing Cali- 
fornia industries, such as our computer 
and computer equipment makers. Over 
280,000 Californians are employed by 
businesses that make computers, soft- 
ware and other computer equipment. 
Nationwide, these companies exported 
over $52.8 billion in goods last year. 

To promote economic growth and job 
creation in California, we must sup- 
port, not inhibit, this growing, export- 
oriented sector. Out-of-date and inef- 
fective controls on computers and com- 
puter equipment serve as a costly bar- 
rier in the global battle for export mar- 
kets. 

The Clinton administration recog- 
nized this in its recent Trade Pro- 
motion Coordinating Committee 
ІТРССІ report. In this report, the ad- 
ministration noted that the U.S. econ- 
omy lost 10 to 20 billion dollars’ worth 
of exports each year and as many as 
400,000 jobs because of the Federal ex- 
port control regime. To boost exports 
and stimulate economic growth, the 
administration proposed raising the 
computer control threshold from 12.5 
MTOPS to 500 MTOPS, and the super- 
computer threshold from 195 MTOPS to 
2,000 MTOPS. I congratulate the ad- 
ministration for its foresight and un- 
derstanding of the needs of this impor- 
tant California industry. 

These reforms were an important 
first step. But, we need to be sure that 
we do not put California’s computer 
makers behind the 8-ball again. 
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My bill, the Computer Equipment 
and Technology Control Reform Act, 
will ensure that U.S. controls on the 
export of computers and computer 
equipment will keep pace with the 
worldwide spread of computer tech- 
nology and the rapid speed of techno- 
logical change. My bill requires the 
Secretary of Commerce to review an- 
nually export controls on computers, 
software and other computer equip- 
ment. In this review, the Secretary 
must identify the objectives of the con- 
trols, the level of technology that 
would defeat these objectives, the eco- 
nomic impact of the controls, and the 
level of technology that is widely 
available now, and will be available in 
the coming year, in the international 
marketplace. The Secretary would be 
required to increase the levels at which 
technologies are controlled in accord- 
ance with the findings of the review. 


The act also attempts to better focus 
U.S. controls on those items that can 
be controlled by allowing computers 
worth less than $5,000 and mass-market 
computers and equipment to be shipped 
without prior licensing approval. Wide- 
ly available consumer products will no 
longer be caught in the time-consum- 
ing and costly licensing net. 


Finally, the act requires the Sec- 
retary to publish the publicly-known 
names of foreign purchasers that may 
be involved in proliferation activities. 
This will enhance the ability of our ex- 
porters to avoid foreign purchasers 
that may be a threat to our Nation’s 
security. 


With the Computer Equipment and 
Technology Control Reform Act, we 
will have an export control regime that 
is more rational, more efficient, and 
more predictable. Computers and tech- 
nology that should be controlled will 
be controlled. And, computers and 
technology that should not be subject 
to time-consuming and costly controls, 
will be freed from unnecessary licens- 
ing requirements through a reasonable 
review process. 


Freeing California’s computer, soft- 
ware and computer equipment makers 
from unnecessary licensing restrictions 
will lead to more exports. Increasing 
California’s exports means more jobs 
for Californians and a stronger Califor- 
nia economy. 

The Computer Equipment and Tech- 
nology Control Reform Act has been 
introduced in the other body by my 
good friend, Congressman DON ED- 
WARDS. I look forward to working with 
him and my colleagues in this body to 
enact this important export control re- 
form bill. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
text of the bill and a summary be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 
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8.1820 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 

SECTION. 1. SHORT TITLE. 

This Act may be cited at the Computer 
Equipment and Technology Export Control 
Reform Act". 

БЕС. 2. ANNUAL REVIEW OF CONTROLS ON СОМ- 
PUTERS. 


Section 4 of the Export Administration Act 
of 1979 (50 U.S.C. App. 2403) is amended by 
adding at the end the following new sub- 
section: 

ch) Review of Export Controls on Com- 
puter Equipment and Technology.— 

“(1) ІМ GENERAL.—In order to ensure that 
requirements of validated licenses and other 
licenses authorizing multiple exports are pe- 
riodically removed as computer equipment, 
computer communications and networking 
equipment, computer software, and related 
technology, that are subject to such require- 
ments become obsolete with respect to the 
specific objectives of the export controls re- 
quiring such licenses, the Secretary shall 
conduct periodic reviews of such controls. 
The Secretary shall complete such a review 
not later than 6 months after the date of the 
enactment of this subsection, and not later 
than the end of each 1-year period thereafter. 

“(2) REVIEW ELEMENTS.—In conducting 
each review under paragraph (1), the Sec- 
retary shall do the following with respect to 
the export controls requiring a license de- 
scribed in paragraph (1): 

“(A) OBJECTIVES OF CONTROL.—The Sec- 
retary shall identify the specific objectives 
of the export controls, for the 12-month pe- 
riod beginning on the date on which the re- 
view is completed, for each country for 
which a validated license is required. When 
an objective of an export control is to defer 
the development of a specific capability in 
such country, the Secretary shall specify for 
what period of time the controls are ex- 
pected to defer such capability. 

“(В) QUANTITY AND PERFORMANCE.—The 
Secretary shall estimate, for the 12-month 
period described in subparagraph (A), the 
quantity and performance (measured in 
Composite Theoretical Performance or other 
relevant performance metrics) of computer 
systems that must be obtained by each coun- 
try for which a validated license is required 
in order to defeat the objectives of the ex- 
port controls. 

“(C) AVAILABILITY TO CONTROLLED DEs- 
TINATIONS.—The Secretary shall evaluate the 
effectiveness of the export controls in 
achieving their specific objectives, including 
explicit descriptions of the availability, dur- 
ing the 12-month period described in sub- 
paragraph (A), to controlled countries of 
computer equipment, computer communica- 
tions and networking equipment, computer 
software, and related technology on which 
the export controls are in effect— 

) from sources that do not control the 
export of such items, and from sources from 
which no effective export controls on such 
items exist; 

(Ii) as a result of actual or potential di- 
version, including potential diversion of soft- 
ware over international computer or tele- 
phone networks; 

“(iii) as a result of export license author- 
izations from countries other than the Unit- 
ed States; 

“(іу) as a result of indigenous production 
in controlled countries; and 

“(у) as a result of United States regula- 
tions permitting exports to such countries of 
items with minimal United States content 
by value. 
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D) ECONOMIC IMPACT.—The Secretary 
shall evaluate the economic impact, during 
the 12-month period described іп subpara- 
graph (A), of the export controls on export- 
ing companies, including estimates of lost 
sales, loss in market share, and administra- 
tive overhead. 

“(3) INCREASE ІМ THRESHOLDS.—After com- 
pleting each review under this subsection, 
the Secretary shall increase, if warranted by 
the findings of the review, the following ex- 
port control thresholds, consistent with the 
obligations of the United States under bilat- 
eral and multilateral agreements: 

“(A) The performance levels at which com- 
puter systems are eligible for delivery under 
a distribution license. 

„B) The performance levels at which com- 
puter systems may be shipped under a gen- 
eral license to countries other than con- 
trolled countries. 

() The performance levels defining a 
‘supercomputer’. 

D) The performance levels at which a 
validated license is required for the export to 
а controlled country of computer systems 
and peripherals, software, parts, and commu- 
nications equipment normally supplied with 
such computer systems. 

In any recommendation or publication for 
such increase, the Secretary shall include 
the specific rationale for the increase. 

“(4) DEFAULT PROVISIONS.—If on the date 
by which a review under this subsection 
must be completed, the review is not com- 
pleted or a report on the review has not been 
transmitted to the Congress under paragraph 
(5), the performance levels described in рага- 
graph (3) then in effect, stated in terms of 
Composite Theoretical Performance or other 
relevant performance metrics, shall double, 
effective 90 days from that date. No change 
in regulations or notice in the Federal Reg- 
ister shall be required to implement such in- 
crease in performance levels. 

“(5) REPORT.—The Secretary shall trans- 
mit to the Congress and to the Computer 
Systems Technical Advisory Committee (or 
successor technical advisory committee) a 
report on the findings of each review con- 
ducted under this subsection, addressing 
each requirement set forth in paragraph (2). 
Within 60 days thereafter, the Computer Sys- 
tems Technical Advisory Committee (or suc- 
cessor technical advisory committee) shall 
transmit to the Congress a concise state- 
ment specifying its concurrence or non- 
concurrence with each matter contained in 
the Secretary’s report, along with specific 
reasons for such concurrence or nonconcur- 
rence. 

“(6) HEARINGS.—The Secretary shall con- 
duct public hearings not less than once each 
year in order to solicit information from all 
interested parties on all matters to be ad- 
dressed in each review conducted under this 
subsection.”’. 

SEC. 3. DE MINIMUS DECONTROL OF COMPUTER 
SYSTEMS. 


Section 4 of the Export Administration Act 
of 1979 (50 U.S.C. App. 2403) is amended by 
adding at the end the following new sub- 
section: 

“(і) REMOVAL OF CONTROLS ON COMPUTER 
SYSTEMS VALUED AT LESS THAN $5,000.— 

“(1) ІМ GENERAL.—No validated license 
shall be required under this Act for the ex- 
port or reexport to any controlled country of 
any digital computer having a net value of 
less than $5,000. 

“(2) DEFINITION ОҒ NET VALUE.—As used іп 
paragraph (1), the ‘net value’ of a digital 
computer means the actual selling price of 
the computer, less transport charges, to the 
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customer abroad, or the current market 
price of the computer to the same type of 
customer in the United States. 

*(3) NO QUANTITY LIMIT.—No limit may be 
placed under this Act on the number of com- 
puter systems to which paragraph (1) applies 
that may be exported or reexported at any 
one time or on the number of shipments of 
such computer systems to any controlled 
country or end-user in a controlled coun- 
SEC. 4. DECONTROL OF MASS-MARKET COM- 

PUTER EQUIPMENT. 

Section 4 of the Export Administration Act 
of 1979 (50 U.S.C. App. 2403) is amended by 
adding at the end the following new sub- 
section: 

“(j) REMOVAL OF CONTROLS ON MASS-MAR- 
KET COMPUTER EQUIPMENT.— 

“(1) MASS-MARKET COMPUTER EQUIPMENT 
DEFINED.—For purposes of this subsection, 
the term ‘mass-market computer equipment’ 
means any computer system, computer 
networking equipment, peripheral to a com- 
puter system, part or subassembly of a com- 
puter system, or combination thereof, on 
which export controls are in effect under this 
Act, and which will have been installed for 
end-use outside the United States in a quan- 
tity exceeding 100,000 units over a 12-month 
period, as determined under paragraph (2). 

“(2) ANTICIPATORY REVIEW OF MASS-MARKET 
COMPUTER EQUIPMENT.—Not later than— 

“(А) 6 months after the date of the enact- 
ment of this subsection, and 

“(В) the end of each l-year period occur- 
ring thereafter, 
the Secretary shall, in consultation with the 
Computer Systems Technical Advisory Com- 
mittee (or successor technical advisory com- 
mittee), industry groups, and computer 
equipment producers, identify those items 
(including computer systems differentiated 
in terms of Composite Theoretical Perform- 
ance) that will be installed for end-use out- 
side the United States in a quantity exceed- 
ing 100,000 units during the 12-month period 
beginning on the applicable date described in 
subparagraph (A) or (B). Estimates of num- 
bers of items installed shall be based on reli- 
able estimates provided by producers of such 
items. 

(3) ACTION BY THE SECRETARY.—Not later 
than 30 days after an item is determined by 
the Secretary under paragraph (2) to be 
mass-market computer equipment, the Sec- 
retary shall either— 

(A) eliminate export controls on such 
equipment and publish a notice of such ac- 
tion in the Federal Register; or 

(B) in the case of an item controlled 
under the terms of an export control regime 
in which the United States participates with 
1 or more other countries, propose the elimi- 
nation of controls on such equipment in ac- 
cordance with the procedures of the appro- 
priate regime and publish a notice of such 
proposal in the Federal Register.“ 

SEC. 5. IDENTIFICATION OF PROLIFERATION 
END-USERS. 


Section 4 of the Export Administration Act 
of 1979 (50 U.S.C. App. 2403) is amended by 
adding at the end the following new sub- 
section: 

(k) IDENTIFICATION OF PROLIFERATION 
ENDUSERS.— 

“(1) PROLIFERATION ENDUSER DEFINED.—For 
purposes of this subsection, the term ‘pro- 
liferation enduser' means any entity that is 
engaged, directly or indirectly, in the design, 
development, or production of nuclear, 
chemical, or biological weapons or missiles 
and is located in a country that is not party 
to a bilateral or multilateral agreement the 
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purpose of which is to limit the spread of 
such weapons and activities and to which the 
United States is a party. 

“(2 PUBLICATION OF PROLIFERATION 
ENDUSERS.—The Secretary shall, within 10 
days after communicating to any United 
States exporter (including by denying an ex- 
port license to such exporter) that any en- 
tity has been identified as a proliferation 
enduser publish in the Federal Register the 
name and specific validated license require- 
ments for exports to such proliferation 
enduser. If such publication is not made, 
such entity shall be deemed not to be a pro- 
liferation enduser and exports or reexports 
to such entity shall not require an individual 
validated license solely because of activities 
described in paragraph (1).”. 

COMPUTER EQUIPMENT AND TECHNOLOGY 
EXPORT CONTROL REFORM ACT 
BILL SUMMARY 
Section 1. Short title 


The “Computer Equipment and Tech- 
nology Export Control Reform Act.“ 

Section 2. Annual review of controls on comput- 
ers 

(1) IN GENERAL.—In an effort to remove ex- 
port controls that are obsolete, the Sec- 
retary of Commerce must conduct an annual 
review of export controls on computers, soft- 
ware and other computer equipment. 

(2) REVIEW ELEMENTS.—In conducting the 
annual review, the Secretary of Commerce 
must look prospectively for 12 months at the 
following elements: 

(A) Objectives of Control.—The Secretary 
must identify the objectives of the export 
controls. If the goa] is to prevent or postpone 
development or acquisition of a technology 
or capability, then the Secretary must speci- 
fy the period of time the controls are ex- 
pected to defer that capability. 

(B) Quantity and Performance.—The Sec- 
retary must estimate the number and kind 
of computer systems that would damage the 
objectives of the export controls. 

(C) Availability to Controlled Destina- 
tions.—The Secretary must look at how 
widely available the controlled computers, 
software and other computer equipment are: 

(i) from uncontrolled sources. This means 
from companies outside of countries that are 
part of CoCom or other multilateral regimes. 

(ii) because of actual or potential diver- 
sion. This means diversion of goods from 
their intended destination as well as trans- 
mission of software over international tele- 
phone lines. 

(iii) as a result of a license granted by an- 
other country. This means instances where 
another country has granted a license for 
shipment, or has unilaterally decontrolled a 
certain good or technology, or permits ship- 
ments without prior approval. 

(iv) as a result of indigenous production. 
This means those instances where a con- 
trolled country has developed the tech- 
nology. 

(v) as a result of regulations permitting 
shipment of items with minimal U.S. con- 
tent value. This means exports that are al- 
lowed because they have a minimal amount 
of U.S. parts. 

(5) Economic Impact.—The Secretary must 
look at the impact of controls on exporting 
companies, including lost sales, loss in mar- 
ket share, and administrative overhead. 

(3) INCREASE IN THRESHOLDS.—Based on the 
findings of the review, the Secretary shall 
make the appropriate increases in control 
thresholds for goods eligible for delivery 
under: 

(A) a distribution license, 
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(B) a general license, 

(C) performance levels defining a super- 
computer, 

(D) a validated license. 

(4) DEFAULT PROVISIONS.—If the review is 
not completed on an annual basis, then the 
computer control thresholds will automati- 
cally double, effective 90 days from the date 
that the review should have been completed. 

(5) REPORT.—The Secretary must transmit 
to Congress a report on the findings of the 
review. 

(6) HEARINGS.—The Secretary must con- 
duct public hearings on an annual basis to 
collect information for the annual review. 
Section 3. De minimis decontrol of computer sys- 

tems 


(1) IN GENERAL.—Computers having a net 
value of less than $5,000 will not require a 
validated license for export or reexport. 

(2) DEFINITION OF МЕТ VALUE.—“Net value“ 
means the actual selling price of the com- 
puter, less transport charges to the customer 
abroad, or the current market price of the 
computer to the same type of customer. 

(3) No QUANTITY ІММІТ,--Тһеге is no limit 
on the number of computers worth less than 
$5,000 that can be exported or reexported 
without a validated license. 

Section 4. Decontrol of mass-market computer 
equipment 

(1) MASS-MARKET COMPUTER EQUIPMENT 
DEFINED.—‘‘Mass market computer equip- 
ment” is defined as any computer system, 
computer networking equipment, peripheral 
to a computer system, or combination there- 
of that has 100,000 units installed outside the 
United States over a 12-month period. 

(2) ANTICIPATORY REVIEW OF MASS-MARKET 
COMPUTER EQUIPMENT.—On an annual basis, 
the Secretary shall identify the computers 
and computer equipment that, in the next 12 
months, will have 100,000 units installed out- 
side the United States. 

(3) ACTION BY THE SECRETARY.—If a com- 
puter is deemed to be а mass market com- 
puter.“ the Secretary shall eliminate the 
controls, or propose the elimination of con- 
trols on equipment if the item is controlled 
under the terms of a multilateral export con- 
trol regime. 

Section 5. Identification of proliferation end- 
users 

(1) PROLIFERATION ENDUSER DEFINED.—A 
“proliferation enduser’’ means any entity 
that is engaged, directly or indirectly, in the 
design, development or production of nu- 
clear, chemical, or biological weapons or 
missiles and is located in a country that is 
not party to a bilateral or multilateral 
agreement to limit the spread of weapons. 

(2) PUBLICATION OF PROLIFERATION 
ENDUSERS.—The Secretary shall publish in 
the Federal Register the names of any party 
that has been identified to an exporter as a 
proliferation end- user. 


Ву Мг. DASCHLE (for himself, 
Мг. BINGAMAN, Мг. CAMPBELL, 
Ms. MOSELEY-BRAUN, Мг. MUR- 
KOWSKI, Mr. WOFFORD, Mr. 
INOUYE, Mrs. MURRAY, Mr. 
DECONCINI, Mr. STEVENS, Mr. 
ROCKEFELLER, Mr. REID, Mr. 
THURMOND, and Mr. HATCH): 

S. 1821. A bill to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to provide a com- 
prehensive program for the prevention 
of fetal alcohol syndrome, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on 
Labor and Human Resources. 
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THE COMPREHENSIVE FETAL ALCOHOL 

SYNDROME PREVENTION ACT 
è Mr. DASCHLE. Mr. President, today 
I am reintroducing the Comprehensive 
Fetal Alcohol Syndrome Prevention 
Act, a bill that will enhance the na- 
tional effort to eliminate this tragic 
disease. Fetal alcohol syndrome [FAS] 
and a related condition known as fetal 
alcohol effect [FAE] constitute the 
leading cause of mental retardation in 
the United States today. The tragedy 
of FAS/FAE is that both are com- 
pletely preventable simply by abstain- 
ing from the consumption of alcohol 
during pregnancy. 

Unfortunately, many people do not 
realize the dangers of drinking while 
pregnant. The Office for Substance 
Abuse Prevention estimates that as 
many as 66 percent of all women drink 
while they are pregnant, endangering 
their infants’ health and putting them 
at risk of being born with FAS or FAE. 
The National Council on Alcoholism 
and Drug Dependence reports that the 
number of women who believe it is safe 
to consume up to three drinks per day 
while they are pregnant may be as high 
as one-third. 

Misconceptions about the impact of 
alcohol intake during pregnancy are 
not limited to the general public. Even 
some health care providers are un- 
aware of the danger of drinking during 
pregnancy, and for many years it was 
widely held that moderate alcohol con- 
sumption during pregnancy was bene- 
ficial. 

There are approximately 5,000 chil- 
dren born each year in the United 
States with FAS. It is estimated that 
the incidence of FAS is as high as 1 per 
100 in some Native American commu- 
nities. The Centers for Disease Control 
and Prevention estimate that the life- 
time cost of treating an individual 
with FAS is almost $1.4 million. The 
total cost in terms of health care and 
social services to treat all Americans 
with FAS is close to $1.6 billion each 
year. This is an extraordinary and un- 
necessary expense, given the fact that 
FAS is 100-percent preventable. 

The first step toward eliminating 
this devastating disease is raising the 
public’s consciousness about FAS/FAE. 
Although great strides have been made 
in this regard, much more work re- 
mains to be done. The Comprehensive 
Fetal Alcohol Syndrome Prevention 
Act would establish a comprehensive 
program to prevent FAS/FAE across 
the Nation by filling in the gaps in our 
current FAS/FAE prevention system. I 
am pleased that several provisions of 
the original bill introduced at the be- 
ginning of the 103d Congress have been 
put into place over the past year. 

The measure am reintroducing 
today contains four major components, 
representing the provisions of the 
original legislation that have not yet 
been enacted. 

First, the Comprehensive Fetal Alco- 
hol Syndrome Prevention Act would 
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initiate a coordinated education and 
public awareness campaign to be con- 
ducted by a range of agencies under the 
Department of Health and Human 
Services. 

Second, it would support applied epi- 
demiologic research into the causes, 
treatment, and prevention of FAS/ 
FAE. The bill would establish grant 
programs to assist State, local, and 
tribal governments, scientific and aca- 
demic institutions, and other public 
entities in their efforts in these two 


areas. 

Third, the bill would provide for the 
development and implementation of a 
plan to disseminate FAS/FAE diag- 
nostic criteria, developed by the De- 
partment of Health and Human Serv- 
ices, to health care and social services 
providers and others who come into 
frequent contact with children af- 
flicted by this disease. Finally, it 
would establish an interagency task 
force to coordinate the wide range of 
Federal efforts in combating FAS/FAE. 

Mr. President, FAS/FAE presents a 
national problem that reaches across 
economic and social boundaries. The 
Comprehensive Fetal Alcohol Syn- 
drome Prevention Act has been en- 
dorsed by over 15 different organiza- 
tions, including the March of Dimes, 
the Child Welfare League, and the 
American Academy of Family Physi- 
cians. The demand for a comprehensive 
and determined response to the dev- 
astating problem of FAS/FAE is clear. 
Iam hopeful that, with widespread sup- 
port, we can enact this important leg- 
islation without delay. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the bill be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 1821 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

This Act may be cited as the Comprehen- 
sive Fetal Alcohol Syndrome Prevention 
Act“. 

SEC. 2. FINDINGS. 

Congress finds that 

(1) Fetal Alcohol Syndrome is the leading 
known cause of mental retardation, and it is 
100 percent preventable; 

(2) each year, more than 5,000 infants are 
born in the United States with Fetal Alcohol 
Syndrome, suffering irreversible physica) 
and mental 7 

(3) 50,000 more infants are born each year 
with lesser, though still serious, alcohol-re- 
lated birth defects, known as Fetal Alcohol 
Effects; 

(4) Fetal Alcohol Syndrome is a national 
problem, it can impact any child, family, or 
community, but its threat to American Indi- 
ans and Alaska Natives is especially alarm- 
ing; 

(5) in some American Indian communities, 
where alcohol dependency rates reach 50 per- 
cent and above, the chances of a newborn 
suffering Fetal Alcohol Syndrome or Fetal 
Alcohol Effects are 30 times greater than na- 
tional averages; 
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(6) researchers have determined that the 
possibility of giving birth to a baby with 
Fetal Alcohol Syndrome or Fetal Alcohol Ef- 
fects increases in proportion to the amount 
and frequency of alcohol consumed by a 
pregnant woman, and that stopping alcohol 
consumption at any point in the pregnancy 
reduces the risks and the emotional, phys- 
ical, and mental consequences of alcohol ex- 
posure to the baby; 

(7) in addition to the immeasurable toll on 
Fetal Alcohol Syndrome and Fetal Alcohol 
Effects children and their families, Fetal Al- 
cohol Syndrome and Fetal Alcohol Effects 
pose extraordinary financial costs to the Na- 
tion, including the costs of health care, edu- 
cation, foster care, job training, and general 
support services for affected individuals; 

(8) as a reliable comparison, delivery and 
care costs are four times greater for infants 
who were exposed to illicit substances than 
for infants with no indication of substance 
exposure, and over a lifetime, health care 
costs for one Fetal Alcohol Syndrome child 
are estimated, to be at least $1,400,000; and 

(9) we know of no safe dose of alcohol dur- 
ing pregnancy, or of any safe time to drink 
during pregnancy, thus, it is in the best in- 
terest of the Nation for the Federal Govern- 
ment to take an active role in encouraging 
all women to abstain from alcohol consump- 
tion during pregnancy. 

SEC. 3, PURPOSE. 

It is the purpose of this Act to establish, 
within the Department of Health and Human 
Services, a comprehensive program to help 
prevent Fetal Alcohol Syndrome and Fetal 
Alcohol Effects nationwide. Such program 
shall— 

(1) coordinate and support epidemiologic 
research concerning Feta] Alcohol Syndrome 
and Fetal Alcohol Effects; 

(2) coordinate and support national, State, 
and community-based public awareness, pre- 
vention, and education programs on Fetal 
Alcohol Syndrome and Fetal Alcohol Effects; 
and 

(3) foster coordination among all Federal 
agencies that conduct or support Fetal Alco- 
hol Syndrome and Fetal Alcohol Effects re- 
search, programs, and surveillance and oth- 
erwise meet the general needs of populations 
actually or potentially impacted by Fetal 
Alcohol Syndrome and Fetal Alcohol Effects. 
SEC. 4. ESTABLISHMENT OF PROGRAM. 

Part B of title V of the Public Health Serv- 
ice Act (42 U.S.C. 290bb et seq.) is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new subpart: 

“Subpart 4—Provisions Relating to Fetal 
Alcohol Syndrome and Fetal Alcohol Effects 
“SEC. 520E. ESTABLISHMENT OF FETAL ALCOHOL 

SYNDROME PREVENTION PROGRAM. 

“(а) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary, acting 
through the Substance Abuse and Mental 
Health Services Administration, the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health, the Centers for 
Disease Control and Prevention, the Indian 
Health Service, and other relevant offices, 
shall establish a comprehensive program to 
help prevent Fetal Alcohol Syndrome and 
Fetal Alcohol Effects and coordinate Federal 
efforts to prevent Fetal Alcohol Syndrome 
and Fetal Alcohol Effects. 

b) ELEMENTS OF PROGRAM.—Under the 
program established under subsection (a), 
ett hea shall establish a program that 
shall— 

“(1) coordinate and support national and 
targeted public awareness, prevention, and 
education programs on Fetal Alcohol Syn- 
drome and Fetal Alcohol Effects; 

“(2) coordinate and support applied ері- 
demiologic research concerning Fetal Alco- 
hol Syndrome and Fetal Alcohol Effects; 
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“(8) conduct and support basic research 
targeted to developing data to improve pre- 
vention and treatment of Fetal Alcohol Syn- 
drome and Fetal Alcohol Effects; 

“(4) develop а plan to disseminate diag- 
nostic criteria to health care and social serv- 
ices providers and carry out that plan; and 

“(5) establish an Inter-Agency Task Force 
on Fetal Alcohol Syndrome and Fetal Alco- 
hol Effects, which shall be chaired by the As- 
sociate Administrator for Alcohol Preven- 
tion and Treatment of the Substance Abuse 
and Mental Health Services Administration, 
and which shall include representatives from 
all relevant agencies and offices within the 
Department of Health and Human Services 
(including the Indian Health Service) De- 
partment of Agriculture, Department of Edu- 
cation, Department of Defense, Department 
of the Interior (including the Bureau of In- 
dian Affairs), Department of Justice, Bureau 
of Alcohol, Tobacco, and Firearms, Federal 
Trade Commission, and any other relevant 
Federal Agency. 

“SEC. 520F. EDUCATION AND PUBLIC AWARE- 


“Тһе Secretary shall direct the appro- 
priate agencies within the Department of 
Health and Human Services to— 

“(1) support, conduct and evaluate the ef- 
fectiveness of— 

“(А) training programs for health care pro- 
viders, educators, school-based health care 
providers, social workers, child welfare 
workers and family members concerning the 
prevention, diagnosis, and treatment of 
Fetal Alcohol Syndrome and Fetal Alcohol 
Effects; 

8) prevention and education programs, 
including health education, and school-based 
clinic programs, for school-age children with 
respect to Fetal Alcohol Syndrome and Fetal 
Alcohol Effects; and 

“(C) public and community awareness pro- 
grams concerning Fetal Alcohol Syndrome 
and Fetal Alcohol Effects; 

“(2) provide technical and consultative as- 
sistance to States, Indian tribal govern- 
ments, local governments, school-based 
health care providers, scientific and aca- 
demic institutions, and non-profit organiza- 
tions concerning the programs referred to in 
paragraph (1); and 

“(3) award grants to and enter into cooper- 
ative agreements and contracts with States, 
Indian tribal governments, local govern- 
ments, scientific and academic institutions, 
entities that fund school-based clinics, and 
non-profit organizations for the purpose of— 

“(A) enabling such entities to evaluate the 
effectiveness, with particular emphasis on 
the cultural sensitivity and age-appropriate- 
ness, of the prevention, education and com- 
munity-based public awareness programs re- 
ferred to in paragraph (1); 

“(B) enabling such entities to provide 
training to health care providers, school 
nurses and other school health care provid- 
ers, including school-based clinic health care 
providers, educators, family members, social 
workers, child welfare workers, and others in 
the prevention, diagnosis and treatment of 
Fetal Alcohol Syndrome and Fetal Alcohol 
Effects; 

“(С) educating children and youth, includ- 
ing pregnant and high-risk youth, concern- 
ing such syndrome and effects with priority 
given to those programs that are part of a 
sequential, comprehensive school health edu- 
cation program; and 

D) increasing public and community 
awareness concerning Fetal Alcohol Syn- 
drome and Fetal Alcohol Effects through 
culturally sensitive projects, programs, and 
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campaigns, and improving the understanding 

of the general public and targeted groups 

concerning the most effective methods for 

intervening with friends and family to pre- 

vent fetal exposure to alcohol. 

“SEC. 520G. APPLIED EPIDEMIOLOGIC RESEARCH 
AND PREVENTION PROGRAM. 

“The Secretary shall direct the appro- 
priate agencies within the Department of 
Health and Human Services to— 

“(1) conduct and support research on the 
causes, mechanisms, diagnostic methods, 
and treatment and prevention of Fetal Alco- 
hol Syndrome and Fetal Alcohol Effects; 

“(2) provide technical and consultative as- 
sistance and training to States, Indian tribal 
governments, local governments, other pub- 
lic entities, scientific and academic institu- 
tions, and non-profit organizations engaged 
in the conduct of— 

“(А) Fetal Alcohol Syndrome prevention 
and early intervention programs; and 

“(В) research relating to the causes, mech- 
anisms, diagnosis methods, treatment and 
prevention, of Fetal Alcohol Syndrome and 
Fetal Alcohol Effects; and 

) award grants to, and enter into coop- 
erative agreements and contracts with 
States, Indian tribal governments, local gov- 
ernments, other public entities, scientific 
and academic institutions, and non-profit or- 
ganizations to— 

“(А) assist such entities in conducting in- 
novative demonstration and evaluation 
projects designed to determine effective 
strategies, including community-based pre- 
vention programs and multi-cultural edu- 
cation campaigns, for preventing and inter- 
vening in fetal exposure to alcohol; 

“(В) improve and coordinate the surveil- 
lance and ongoing assessment methods im- 
plemented by such entities and the Federal 
Government, with respect to Fetal Alcohol 
Syndrome and Fetal Alcohol Effects for the 
purpose of— 

“(і) tracking progress toward achieving 
relevant Year 2000 Prevention Objectives, set 
forth by the Public Health Service in the 
Healthy People 2000: National Health Pro- 
motion and Disease Prevention Objectives; 

“(1) identifying successful, culturally sen- 
sitive prevention efforts; and 

(111) identifying children who have symp- 
toms of Fetal Alcohol Syndrome and Fetal 
Alcohol Effects and may need special health, 
education, and support services; 

“(С) develop and evaluate effective age-ap- 
propriate and culturally-sensitive prevention 
programs for infants, children, adolescents, 
and adults identified as being at-risk of be- 
coming chemically dependent on alcohol and 
associated with or developing Fetal Alcohol 
Syndrome and Fetal Alcohol Effects; and 

D) facilitate coordination and collabora- 
tion among Federal, State, Tribal, and local 
Fetal Alcohol Syndrome prevention pro- 
grams. 

«БЕС. 520H. BASIC RESEARCH PROGRAM. 

“The Secretary shall direct the appro- 
priate agencies within the Department of 
Health and Human Services to conduct and 
support research on services research and ef- 
fective prevention treatments and interven- 
tions for pregnant alcohol dependent women 
and individuals with Fetal Alcohol Syn- 
drome and Fetal Alcohol Effects. 

“SEC. 5201. DIAGNOSTIC CRITERIA FOR FETAL AL- 
COHOL SYNDROME AND FETAL AL- 
COHOL EFFECTS. 

“Not later than 90 days after the date of 
enactment of this subpart, the Secretary 
shall direct the appropriate agencies within 
the Department of Health and Human Serv- 
ices to— 
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i) develop a plan for widely-disseminat- 
ing the Fetal Alcohol Syndrome/Fetal Alco- 
hol Effects diagnostic criteria developed by 
the Department of Health and Human Serv- 
ices under the ADAMHA Reorganization Act 
(Public Law 102-321) to health care providers, 
educators, social workers, child welfare 
workers, and other individuals within 16 
months of such date of enactment; and 

“(2) disseminate the criteria described іп 
paragraph (1) in accordance with the plan de- 
veloped under paragraph (1). 


“SEC. 520J. INTER-AGENCY TASK FORCE ON 
FETAL ALCOHOL SYNDROME AND 
FETAL ALCOHOL EFFECTS. 


“(а) ESTABLISHMENT.—Not later than 30 
days after the date of enactment of this sub- 
part, the Secretary shall establish an Inter- 
Agency Task Force on Fetal Alcohol Syn- 
drome and Fetal Alcohol Effects to foster co- 
ordination among all Federal agencies that 
conduct or support Fetal Alcohol Syndrome 
and Fetal Alcohol Effects research, pro- 
grams, and surveillance and otherwise meet 
the general needs of populations actually or 
potentially impacted by Fetal Alcohol Syn- 
drome and Fetal Alcohol Effects. 

(0) MEMBERSHIP.—The Task Force estab- 
lished under subsection (a) shall— 

“(1) be chaired by the Associate Adminis- 
trator for Alcohol Prevention and Treatment 
of the Substance Abuse and Mental Health 
Services Administration and staffed by the 
Administration; and 

(2) include representatives from all rel- 
evant agencies and offices within the Depart- 
ment of Health and Human Services, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Department of Edu- 
cation, Department of Defense, Department 
of Interior, Department of Justice, Bureau of 
Alcohol, Tobacco and Firearms, Federal 
Trade Commission, and any other relevant 
Federal agency. 

“(с) FUNCTIONS.—The Task Force estab- 
lished under subsection (a) shall— 

“(1) coordinate all Federal programs and 
research concerning Fetal Alcohol Syn- 
drome, Fetal Alcohol Effects, and other 
forms of maternal substance abuse, including 
those programs— 

“(A) targeting individuals, families, and 
populations identified as being at risk of ac- 
quiring Fetal Alcohol Syndrome, Fetal Alco- 
hol Effects, or other maternal substance 
abuse; and 

“(В) providing health, education, treat- 
ment, and social services to infants, chil- 
dren, and adults with Fetal Alcohol Syn- 
drome, Fetal Alcohol Effects, and other drug 
exposures and their families; and 

(2) coordinate its efforts with existing De- 
partment of Health and Human Services task 
forces on substance abuse prevention and 
maternal and child health; 

) report оп an annual basis to the Sec- 
retary and relevant Committees of Congress 
on the current and planned activities of the 
participating agencies. 

“БЕС. 520K. ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS WITH 
RESPECT TO GRANTS, COOPERATIVE 
AGREEMENTS AND CONTRACTS. 

“(а) ELIGIBILITY.—To be eligible to receive 
а grant, cooperative agreement or contract 
under this subpart, an entity shall— 

“(1) be a State, Indian tribal government, 
local government, entity that funds a school- 
based health clinic scientific or academic in- 
stitution or non-profit organization; 

“(2) prepare and submit to the Secretary 
an application at such time, in such manner, 
and containing such information as the Sec- 
retary may prescribe, including a description 
of the activities that the entity intends to 
carry out using amounts received under a 
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grant, cooperative agreement, or contract; 
and 

(3) provide assurances that amounts re- 
ceived under such grants, cooperative agree- 
ments or contracts will be used in accord- 
ance with this subpart. 

(0) MAINTENANCE ОҒ EFFORT.—No grant, 
cooperative agreement, or contract may be 
awarded to an entity under this subpart un- 
less the entity agrees to maintain the ex- 
penditures of the entity for activities of the 
type for which the amounts to be received 
under a grant, cooperative agreement, or 
contract are to be used, at a level equal to 
not less than the level of such expenditures 
maintained by the entity for the fiscal year 
preceding the fiscal year for which the entity 
is applying to receive the grant, cooperative 
agreement or contract. 

“(с) AMOUNTS IN LIEU OF CASH.—At the ге- 
quest of a recipient of a grant, cooperative 
agreement, or contract under this subpart, 
the Secretary may reduce the amount pro- 
vided under such grant, agreement, or con- 
tract by— 

“(1) an amount equal to the fair market 
value of any supplies or equipment furnished 
the recipient; and 

“(2) an amount equal to the amount of the 
pay, allowances, and travel expenses of any 
officer or employee of the Federal Govern- 
ment which was detailed to the recipient and 
the amount of any other cost incurred in 
connection with the detail of such officer or 
employee. 

“БЕС. 5201. AUTHORIZATION ОҒ APPROPRIA- 
TIONS. 

“There are authorized to be appropriated 
to carry out this subpart, such sums as are 
necessary for each of the fiscal years 1994 
through 1997.''.е 
е Мг. BINGAMAN. Mr. President, I am 
pleased today to join my good friend 
and distinguished colleague, Senator 
DASCHLE, in reintroducing the Com- 
prehensive Fetal Alcohol Syndrome 
Prevention Act. Through this legisla- 
tion, we are proposing a comprehen- 
sive, coordinated, national effort to 
prevent one of the leading causes of 
birth defects in this country: Fetal al- 
cohol syndrome. 

The need for this legislation is well 
documented, and the time for action is 
long overdue. Fetal Alcohol Syndrome 
[FAS] is this Nation’s primary known 
cause of mental retardation, and it is 
completely preventable. According to a 
report issued last summer by the Cen- 
ters for Disease Control and Preven- 
tion, the number of reported FAS cases 
has tripled over the past decade. The 
CDC reports that in 1992, nearly 4 in- 
fants—possibly more—out of every 
10,000 births were born with FAS, suf- 
fering irreversible physical and mental 
harm. In 1979, the first year CDC col- 
lected information on the incidence of 
Fetal Alcohol Syndrome, it estimated 
the number of reported FAS cases at 
only one per 10,000 births. 

Adding to the extent of the problem 
are estimates which indicate that each 
year 10,000 to 12,000 infants are born 
with lesser, though still serious, alco- 
hol-related birth defects known as fetal 
alcohol effects [FAE]. 

In my home State of New Mexico, the 
number of infants born with FAS has 
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exceeded the national average for a 
number of years. Each year, more than 
36 babies are born in New Mexico with 
FAS, and more than 80 are born with 
FAE. Some experts believe our FAS 
rate has been consistently higher than 
the national average because our doc- 
tors, who have benefited from a signifi- 
cant amount of State-based FAS re- 
search, are more familiar with its signs 
and symptoms. 

If this is true, then nationally the 
number of FAS and FAE births could 
be higher than today’s estimates. In 
fact, the CDC believes this to be the 
case. According to Dr. David Erickson, 
the chief of the CDC’s birth defects and 
genetic diseases branch, the new CDC 
count—which we need to remember is a 
threefold increase over the 1979 esti- 
mate—probably is а substantial 
undercount. It is an undercount for a 
number of reasons, but chief among 
them is undoubtedly lack of awareness. 

Although the exact number of infants 
and families impacted by FAS and FAE 
is not entirely certain, there is no 
question that fetal alcohol syndrome is 
a national problem. It can impact any 
child, any family, and any community. 
But I am especially troubled about the 
threat FAS poses to the Navajo, 
Apache, and Pueblo children and fami- 
lies in New Mexico, and to American 
Indians throughout the Nation. 

New Mexico health officials estimate 
that the combined FAS rate for our 
State’s 22 Indian tribes is 2 to 5 times 
that the national average. According 
to the Indian Health Service, the prev- 
alence of FAS is significantly higher 
among American Indians and Alaska 
Natives than nationally. I have been 
told that in some American Indian and 
Alaska Native communities, as many 
аз 1 in 4 newborns may be affected by 
FAS or FAE. 

Mr. President, the real tragedy of 
fetal alcohol syndrome and fetal alco- 
hol effects is that both are completely 
preventable. Not one more infant 
would be born with FAS or FAE if 
every pregnancy was an alcohol-free 
pregnancy. If we could get the message 
out that alcohol and pregnancy do not 
mix, if we could explain the compelling 
need for every mother to stay away 
from alcoholic beverages while she is 
pregnant, then we could eliminate this 
disease. The key is prevention through 
education. 

Prevention through education is the 
cornerstone of the Comprehensive 
Fetal Alcohol Syndrome Prevention 
Act. As I mentioned earlier, this bill 
will create a comprehensive, coordi- 
nated program within the Department 
of Health and Human Services to help 
prevent FAS and FAE. Specifically, 
this bill: 

Directs the Secretary of Health and 
Human Services to: 

Coordinate and support national and 
targeted public awareness, prevention, 
and education programs on FAS-FAE; 
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Coordinate and support basic and ap- 
plied epidemiologic research on FAS- 
FAE; 

Assist in establishing and conducting 
nationwide FAS-FAE surveillance pro- 
grams; 

Convene a panel of national experts 
to develop diagnostic criteria for FAE; 
and 

Focus efforts on the needs of at-risk 
populations, and American Indians and 
Alaska Natives in particular. 

Establishes an Inter-Agency Task 
Force on FAS-FAE: 

To coordinate all Federal agencies 
that conduct or support FAS-FAE re- 
search, programs, and surveillance or 
otherwise meet the general needs of 
populations actually or potentially im- 
pacted by FAS-FAE; and 

To prepare an annual report to the 
Congress on FAS-FAE research and 
prevention efforts. 

The task force will be chaired by the 
Associate Administrator for Alcohol 
Prevention and Treatment of the Sub- 
stance Abuse and Mental Health Serv- 
ices Administration [SAMHSA]; 

Members will include all relevant 
agencies and offices within the Depart- 
ments of Health and Human Services, 
Agriculture, Education, Defense, Inte- 
rior, and Justice; the Bureau of Alco- 
hol, Tobacco and Firearms; the Federal 
Trade Commission, and all other rel- 
evant departments and agencies. 

Mr. President, each one of the provi- 
sions I have listed is needed. But per- 
haps most important, the new DHHS 
program this bill authorizes will help 
develop national and targeted cam- 
paigns to increase public awareness of 
the symptoms and impact for prevent- 
ing FAS and FAE. The central focus of 
every campaign will be clear, effective, 
and culturally sensitive methods and 
messages for FAS and FAE prevention. 
Initially, Federal efforts will focus on 
the needs of at-risk populations, and in 
particular, American Indians and Alas- 
ka Natives. 

I urge my colleagues to study this 
legislation and lend it their support. As 
I mentioned earlier, FAS knows no 
boundaries. It can—and does—impact 
children and families in every State in 
this country. It is a problem so perva- 
sive, yet so readily preventable, that it 
requires a broad-based, concerted, and 
coordinated effort for elimination. 

Existing FAS-FAE prevention pro- 
grams need increased funding, and we 
need to work to make this happen. But 
money alone is not the answer. We 
need a firm commitment from the Fed- 
eral Government, the States, local gov- 
ernments, Indian tribes, schools, com- 
munity-based organizations, and fami- 
lies to assume responsibility and work 
together, in a coordinated manner, for 
the benefit of our children. If we have 
this commitment, we can improve the 
quality of life for children already af- 
flicted with FAS, and we can put an 
end to this terrible—and 100-percent 
preventable—disease.e@ 
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ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS 


s. 39 
At the request of Mr. ROTH, the name 
of the Senator from California [Mrs. 
FEINSTEIN] was added as a cosponsor of 
S. 39, a bill to amend the National 
Wildlife Refuge Administration Act. 
S. 208 
At the request of Mr. BUMPERS, the 
name of the Senator from New Jersey 
[Mr. BRADLEY] was added as a совроп- 
sor of S. 208, a bill to reform the con- 
cessions policies of the National Park 
Service, and for other purposes. 
8. 235 
At the request of Mr. REID, the name 
of the Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
MCCAIN] was added as a cosponsor of S. 
235, a bill to limit State taxation of 
certain pension. income, and for other 
purposes. 
8. 266 
At the request of Mr. SIMON, the 
name of the Senator from Louisiana 
[Mr. JOHNSTON] was added as a cospon- 
sor of S. 266, a bill to provide for ele- 
mentary and secondary school library 
media resources, technology enhance- 
ment, training and improvement. 
s. 271 
At the request of Mr. GRASSLEY, the 
name of the Senator from Illinois [Ms. 
MOSELEY-BRAUN] was added as a co- 
sponsor of 8. 271, a bill to amend the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1986 to allow 
a credit for interest paid on education 
loans. 
8. 295 
At the request of Mr. DURENBERGER, 
the name of the Senator from Illinois 
IMs. MOSELEY-BRAUN] was added as а 
cosponsor of S. 295, a bill to amend 
title 23, United States Code, to remove 
the penalties for States that do not 
have in effect safety belt and motor- 
cycle helmet traffic safety programs, 
and for other purposes. 
S. 557 
At the request of Mr. HATCH, the 
name of the Senator from Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr. WOFFORD] was added as a co- 
sponsor of S. 557, a bill to combat tele- 
marketing fraud: 
8. 1175 
At the request of Mr. LIEBERMAN, the 
names of the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. GREGG], the Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. DECONCINI], and the Sen- 
ator from Texas [Mrs. HUTCHISON] were 
added as cosponsors of S. 1175, a bill to 
amend the Internal Revenue Code of 
1986 to allow corporations to issue per- 
formance stock options to employees, 
and for other purposes. 
8. 1180 
At the request of Mr. GRASSLEY, the 
name of the Senator from California 
[Mrs. BOXER] was added as a cosponsor 
of S. 1180, a bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1986 to encourage the 
production and use of wind energy. 
S. 1208 
At the request of Мг. WOFFORD, the 
name of the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
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GRASSLEY] was added as а cosponsor of 
S. 1208, a bill to authorize the minting 
of coins to commemorate the historic 
buildings in which the Constitution of 
the United States was written. 
8. 1265 
At the request of Mrs. MURRAY, the 
name of the Senator from Louisiana 
(Mr. JOHNSTON] was added as a cospon- 
sor of S. 1265, a bill to amend the Ex- 
port Administration Act of 1979 to ex- 
tend indefinitely the current provisions 
governing the export of certain domes- 
tically produced crude oil. 
8. 1361 
At the request of Mr. SIMON, the 
name of the Senator from Michigan 
[Mr. RIEGLE] was added as a cosponsor 
of S. 1361, a bill to establish a national 
framework for the development of 
School-to-Work Opportunities systems 
in all States, and for other purposes. 
8. 1514 
At the request of Мг. COVERDELL, the 
name of the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. SMITH] was added as a co- 
sponsor of S. 1514, a bill entitled the 
“Guaranteed Deficit Reduction Act of 
1993.” 
8. 1676 
At the request of Мг. MACK, the name 
of the Senator from Utah [Mr. BEN- 
NETT] was added as а cosponsor of 8. 
1676, a bill to provide a fair, nonpoliti- 
cal process that will achieve 
$65,000,000,000 in budget outlay reduc- 
tions each fiscal year until a balanced 
budget is reached. 
8.1715 
At the request of Mrs. HUTCHISON, the 
names of the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
MACK], the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
Brown], the Senator from Wisconsin 
[Mr. KOHL], the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
METZENBAUM], and the Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. DASCHLE] were 
added as cosponsors of S. 1715, a bill to 
provide for the equitable disposition of 
distributions that are held by a bank 
or other intermediary as to which the 
beneficial owners are unknown or 
whose addresses are unknown, and for 
other purposes. 
SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 90 
At the request of Mr. ROBB, the 
names of the Senator from Kentucky 
(Mr. FORD] and the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. DODD] were added as co- 
sponsors of S.J. Res. 90, a joint resolu- 
tion to recognize the achievements of 
radio amateurs, and to establish sup- 
port for such amateurs as national pol- 
icy. 
SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 161 
At the request of Mr. BUMPERS, the 
name of the Senator from Tennessee 
(Мг. SASSER] was added as a cosponsor 
of S.J. Res. 161, a joint resolution to 
designate April 1994, as Civil War His- 
tory Month.” 
AMENDMENT NO. 1339 
At the request of Mr. LAUTENBERG, 
the name of the Senator from North 
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Dakota [Mr. CONRAD] was added as a 
cosponsor of amendment No. 1339 pro- 
posed to S. 1281, an original bill to au- 
thorize appropriations for the fiscal 
years 1994 and 1995 for the Department 
of State, the United States Informa- 
tion Agency, and related agencies, to 
provide for the consolidation of inter- 
national broadcasting activities, and 
for other purposes. 


SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLU- 
TION 59—RELATIVE TO HEALTH 
CARE REFORM 


Mr. BURNS (for himself, Mr. PRES- 
SLER, Mr. LOTT, Mr. CRAIG, Mr. NICK- 
LES, Mr. MURKOWSKI, Mr. FAIRCLOTH, 
Mr. BROWN, Mr. WALLOP, Mr. MCCAIN, 
Mr. GRAMM, and Mr. LUGAR) submitted 
the following concurrent resolution; 
which was referred jointly, pursuant to 
the order of August 4, 1977, to the Com- 
mittee on the Budget, and to the Com- 
mittee on Governmental Affairs: 

S. Con. REs. 59 

Expressing the sense of the Congress that 
any Federal Government mandated health 
care reform should be on-budget. 

Whereas the Administration’s proposed 
health care reform plan would constitute the 
largest expansion of Federal entitlements in 
history; 

Whereas the proposed health care pre- 
miums would be mandatory taxes; 

Whereas the Administration's proposed 
health care reform plan would constitute a 
massive tax increase; 

Whereas the costs of any health care re- 
form plan that is kept off-budget would be 
difficult to control and account for; 

Whereas placing health care reform off- 
budget means that it would be exempt from 
annual budget reviews and would have no 
meaningful restraints on growth; 

Whereas the Office of Management and 
Budget's own risk tables, and past and 
present entitlement growth trends show that 
the Administration's proposed health care 
reform plan could increase Federal budget 
deficits by up to 5800,000,000,000 by the year 


Whereas the Federal Government has al- 
ready run up massive unfunded liabilities 
outside the budget process; and 

Whereas the attempt to place the health 
care reform plan off-budget is a move to hide 
the true cost of the plan from the American 
public: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That it is the sense 
of the Congress that any Federal Govern- 
ment mandated health care reform should be 
on-budget. 

Mr. BURNS. Mr. President, I rise 
today to submit a resolution stating 
that it is the sense of the Congress that 
any Federal Government mandated 
health care reform should be on-budg- 
et. Notice I said “апу”; this is not a 
resolution to single out the Clinton 
plan or any other plan. This, by the 
way, is the same resolution that my 
friends in the House, Representative 
WAYNE ALLARD and Representative TIM 
PENNY, will be introducing today. 

It is my strong feeling that we need 
to take responsibility for the health 
care plans that we ask our folks to im- 
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plement and to live with. If we are to 
increase taxes, especially mandated 
taxes, we need to be responsible for the 
costs. Leaving any program off-budget, 
especially when the reform is as mas- 
sive as this reform will potentially be, 
will mean costs will be difficult to con- 
trol and account for. We need to make 
certain that we have some way to re- 
strain growth or I can just see it now. 
Instead of a health care crisis, we'll be 
looking at a budget crisis of incredible 
proportions. 

As you know, Mr. President, our 
States are buckling under the weight 
of unfunded mandates already. I can- 
not, in good conscience, support any 
plan which will add more liability to 
my State without Federal responsibil- 
ity. And keeping health care reform 
off-budget will hide the true cost of the 
plan from the American public. I think 
they have the right to know the true 
costs and I think it’s in our best inter- 
est to make those costs known. And it 
is imperative that whatever health 
care reform proposal we enact should 
be subject to annual budget reviews or 
we will never get a handle on what is 
driving these costs skyward. 

We all want the same thing—and 
that has come through in all of our 
many debates on this issue. we are 
aiming for increased access and lower 
costs. Let’s be fiscally responsible in 
the process. We are talking here about 
one-seventh of our economy. That’s a 
huge chunk to have no control over. I 
don’t think we can afford to leave this 
off-budget. 

CBO will shortly be making their de- 
cision as to whether or not this will be 
on-budget. Let me remind them that 
some precedence has been set. The Coal 
Industry Retiree Health Benefit Act, 
enacted in 1992 by Congress, requires 
coal companies to pay health pre- 
miums to a privately managed fund for 
its retired coal miners. The premiums 
do not go into the Treasury and yet it 
is considered on-budget. And the Fed- 
eral Unemployment Trust Fund is also 
treated in this fashion. States act as 
agents of the Federal Government, 
raising and paying out unemployment 
benefits, and this is counted on-budget. 

Let’s do something that the people 
have been asking us to do for years. 
Let’s act responsibly. Let’s tell the 
folks at home that any Federal Gov- 
ernment mandated health care reform 
will be on-budget and reviewed annu- 
ally to make sure cost containment is 
a priority. 

I am joined by a number of col- 
leagues in introducing this resolution 
and would ask they be listed as origi- 
nal cosponsors: Senator LARRY PRES- 
SLER, Senator TRENT LOTT, Senator 
LARRY CRAIG, Senator FRANK MURKOW- 
SKI, Senator DON NICKLES, Senator 
LAUCH FAIRCLOTH, and Senator RICH- 
ARD LUGAR. 

I would also ask that remarks from 
Senator PRESSLER and a letter he 
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wrote to Mr. Reischauer be entered 
into the RECORD immediately follow- 
ing. 

I yield the floor. 

Мг. PRESSLER. Mr. President, I'm 
pleased to join with Senator CONRAD 
BURNS in offering this concurrent reso- 
lution. To my amazement, this com- 
mon-sense approach to health care re- 
form is opposed by some. We believe 
that all costs associated with health 
care reform should be considered on- 
budget. 

The American public concurs that 
too many are without health insurance 
and that medical costs are increasing 
at alarming rates. We may not all 
agree upon the best method of address- 
ing these problems. However, we share 
the same goals—reduced cost and in- 
creased access, which is a good starting 
point. 

President Clinton, in his Health Se- 
curity Act, envisions an expanded role 
for the Federal Government. I, for one, 
do not agree with this approach to re- 
form. Rather, I support market, insur- 
ance, and malpractice reforms as 
means of reducing costs. We can best 
help the uninsured by reducing costs 
and providing vouchers to help those 
who need it to purchase private insur- 
ance. 

I'm not here to debate the merits of 
the various health care plans. Instead, 
I’m here to express my belief that the 
cost of any health plan, whether ad- 
vanced by a Republican, Democrat, or 
independent, must be considered on- 
budget. This is an important first step 
in the health care debate. We must 
show that we are serious about reform- 
ing the health care system and serious 
about being fiscally responsible in the 
process. 

The Clinton administration and oth- 
ers have argued that certain sections of 
the President’s health plan should be 
considered off-budget. If this were 
done, the true cost of the President’s 
health plan would be hidden from the 

yer. 

The President's health plan would re- 
distribute one-seventh of our Nation’s 
economy. Some economists estimate 
that the health alliances proposed in 
the President’s plan will collect and 
distribute more money than the gov- 
ernments of the States in which they 
operate. This awesome reallocation of 
resources would be directed by the Fed- 
eral Government. If the Government is 
going to engage in economic control on 
this scale, these activities should be 
accurately reported and monitored. 

The premium payments made by em- 
ployers under the Clinton plan are 
mandated, thus they are payroll taxes. 
These premiums represent a new cost 
for many small businesses and individ- 
uals. Some predict the employers’ costs 
will represent about half of the nearly 
$700 billion in new spending over the 
next 5 years. Their contribution is a 
payroll tax and as such, it should be 
considered on-budget. 
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The expense of health care reform is 
a great unknown. Many models and es- 
timates have been offered. The fact is 
that we cannot accurately project the 
course of the economy. And as the run- 
away costs of Medicare and Medicaid 
show, we cannot accurately predict the 
course of Government spending. One 
study estimates the Clinton health 
care plan will add $1 trillion to our na- 
tional debt. To prevent health care 
from breaking the Nation’s bank, we 
must keep reform on the budget, where 
it can be monitored and controlled in 
years to come. 

On December 8, 1993, I wrote to Rob- 
ert Reischauer, Director, Congressional 
Budget Office urging that all costs as- 
sociated with health spending be con- 
sidered on-budget. Mr. President I wish 
to submit a copy of that letter for the 
RECORD. 

The intent of this concurrent resolu- 
tion is simple. All costs associated 
with health care reform must be con- 
sidered on-budget. I urge my colleagues 
to support this proposal. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that additional material be print- 
ed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the addi- 
tional material was ordered to be 
printed in the RECORD, as follows: 


U.S. SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON SMALL BUSINESS, 
Washington, DC, December 8, 1993. 
Mr. ROBERT D. REISCHAUER, 
Director, Congressional Budget Office, Ford 
House Office Building, Washington, DC. 

DEAR ROBERT: President Clinton's health 
care plan represents unprecedented federal 
spending, price controls and bureaucracy. I 
am deeply troubled by recent news reports 
that the Congressional Budget Office is con- 
sidering scoring the health care plan “off 
budget.” I urge you to truthfully label this 
plan and include it in the federal budget. 
U.S. taxpayers deserve to know the full cost 
of any health plan adopted by the Congress. 

As you are well aware, the President’s plan 
would redistribute one-seventh of our Na- 
tion’s economy. Some economists estimate 
that the health alliances will collect and dis- 
tribute more money than the governments of 
the states they operate in. This awesome re- 
allocation of resources would be directed by 
the Federal government. If the government 
is going to engage in economic control on 
this scale, these activities should be accu- 
rately reported and monitored. 

The premium payments made by employ- 
ers under the Clinton plan are mandated, 
thus they are payroll taxes. The premiums 
represent a new cost for many small busi- 
nesses and individuals. Even with the pro- 
posed subsidies, the employer mandate would 
cost small firms an additional $32 billion 
each year. Because these new expenses are 
not voluntary, they must be labeled as taxes. 

Scoring premium payments and health 
care services off budget“ is a dangerous 
move. This would hide the true expense of 
the plan. Costs undoubtedly will be harder to 
monitor and control. This plan should not be 
afforded a special exemption from our sys- 
tem of checks and balances. In looking at 
the runaway costs of other broad based gov- 
ernment programs, we cannot afford to let 
another entitlement venture go unchecked. 

Taxpayers deserve to know the true cost of 
the Clinton health care plan. I urge you to 
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call a spade a spade, and include these new 
taxes and federal outlays in the national 
budget. 
Sincerely, 
LARRY PRESSLER, 
Ranking Member. 


AMENDMENTS SUBMITTED 


GOALS 2000: EDUCATE AMERICA 
ACT 


KENNEDY AMENDMENT NO. 1356 


Mr. KENNEDY proposed an amend- 
ment to the bill (S. 1150) to improve 
learning and teaching by providing a 
national framework for education re- 
form; to promote the research, consen- 
sus building, and systemic changes 
needed to ensure equitable educational 
opportunities and high levels of edu- 
cational achievement for all American 
students; to provide a framework for 
reauthorization of all Federal edu- 
cation programs; to promote the devel- 
opment and adoption of a voluntary 
national system of skill standards and 
certifications; and for other purposes; 
as follows: 


Strike all after the enacting clause, and in- 
sert the following: 
SECTION 1, SHORT TITLE; TABLE OF CONTENTS. 
(a) SHORT TITLE.—Titles I through IV of 
this Act may be cited as the “Goals 2000: 
Educate America Act“. 
(b) TABLE OF CONTENTS.—The table of con- 
tents is as follows: 
Sec. 1. Short title; table of contents. 
Sec. 2. Purpose. 
Sec. 3. Definitions. 
TITLE I—NATIONAL EDUCATION GOALS 


Sec. 101. Purpose. 

Sec. 102. National education goals. 

TITLE П-—МАТІОМАІ, EDUCATION RE- 
FORM LEADERSHIP, STANDARDS, AND 
ASSESSMENTS 

PART A—NATIONAL EDUCATION GOALS PANEL 

Sec. 201. Purpose. 

. 202. National education goals panel. 

. 203. Duties. 

. 204. Powers of the goals panel. 

. 205. Administrative provisions. 

. 206. Director and staff; experts and con- 

sultants. 

PART B—NATIONAL EDUCATION STANDARDS 

AND IMPROVEMENT COUNCIL 
. 211. Purpose. 
. 212. National Education Standards and 
Improvement Council. 

Duties. 

Annual reports. 

Powers of the council. 

Administrative provisions. 

Director and staff; experts and con- 

sultants. 

Opportunity-to-learn development 

grant. 

PART C—LEADERSHIP IN EDUCATIONAL 

TECHNOLOGY 

Purposes. 

Federal leadership. 

Office of Educational Technology. 

Uses of funds. 

Non-Federal share. 

Office of Training Technology 

Transfer. 


. 213. 
. 214. 
. 215. 
. 216. 
. 217. 


. 218. 


. 221. 
. 222. 
. 223. 
. 224. 
. 225. 
. 226. 
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PART D—AUTHORIZATION ОҒ APPROPRIATIONS 
Sec. 231. Authorization of appropriations. 


TITLE II- STATE AND LOCAL 
EDUCATION SYSTEMIC IMPROVEMENT 


Sec. 301. Findings. 

Sec. 302. Purpose. 

Sec. 303. Authorization of appropriations. 

Sec. 304. Allotment of funds. 

Sec. 305. State applications. 

Sec. 306. State improvement plans. 

Sec. 307. Secretary’s review of applications; 
payments. 

Sec. 308. State use of funds. 

Sec. 309. Subgrants for local reform and pro- 
fessiona] development. 

Sec. 310. Availability of information and 
training. 

Sec. 311. Waivers of statutory and regu- 
latory requirements. 

Sec. 312. Progress reports. 

Sec. 313. National leadership. 

Sec. 314. Assistance to the outlying areas 
and to the Secretary of the In- 
terior. 

Sec. 315. Clarification regarding State 
standards and assessments. 

Sec. 316. State planning for improving stu- 


dent achievement through inte- 
gration of technology into the 
curriculum. 


TITLE IV—MISCELLANEOUS 


Sec. 401. Public schools. 
Sec. 402. Construction. 


TITLE V—NATIONAL SKILL STANDARDS 


BOARD 
Sec. 501. Short title. 
Sec. 502. Purpose. 
Sec. 503. Establishment of National Board. 
Sec. 504. Functions of the National Board. 
Бес. 505. Deadlines. 
Sec. 506. Reports. 
Sec. 507. Authorization of appropriations. 
Sec. 508. Definitions. 
Sec. 509. Sunset provision. 
SEC. 2. PURPOSE. 


It is the purpose of this Act to provide a 
framework for meeting the National Edu- 
cation Goals described in title I of this Act 
by— 

(1) promoting coherent, nationwide, sys- 
temic education reform; 

(2) improving the quality of teaching and 
learning in the classroom; 

(3) defining appropriate and coherent Fed- 
eral, State, and local roles and responsibil- 
ities for education reform; 

(4) establishing valid, reliable, and fair 
mechanisms for— 

(A) building a broad national consensus оп 
United States education reform; 

(B) assisting in the development and cer- 
tification of high-quality, internationally 
competitive content and student perform- 
ance standards; 

(C) assisting in the development and cer- 
tification of opportunity-to-learn standards; 
and 

(D) assisting in the development and cer- 
tification of high-quality assessment meas- 
ures that reflect the internationally com- 
petitive content and student performance 
standards; 

(5) supporting new initiatives at the Fed- 
eral, State, local, and school levels to pro- 
vide equal educational opportunity for all 
students to meet high standards; and 

(6) providing a framework for the reauthor- 
ization of all Federal education programs 
by— 

(A) creating a vision of excellence and eq- 
uity that will guide all Federal education 
and related programs; 
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(B) providing for the establishment of 
high-quality, internationally competitive 
content and student performance standards 
that all students, including disadvantaged 
students, students with diverse racial, eth- 
nic, and cultural backgrounds, students with 
disabilities, students with limited-English 
proficiency, and academically talented stu- 
dents, will be expected to achieve; 

(C) providing for the establishment of high 
quality, internationally competitive oppor- 
tunity-to-learn standards that all States, 
local educational agencies, and schools 
should achieve; 

(D) encouraging and enabling all State 
educational agencies and local educational 
agencies to develop comprehensive improve- 
ment plans that will provide a coherent 
framework for the implementation of reau- 
thorized Federal education and related pro- 
grams in an integrated fashion that effec- 
tively educates all children; and 

(E) providing resources to help individual 
schools, including schools serving students 
with high needs, develop and implement 
comprehensive improvement plans. 

SEC. 3. DEFINITIONS. 

As used in this Act (other than in title v 

(1) the term “all children” means children 
from all backgrounds and circumstances, in- 
cluding disadvantaged children, children 
with diverse racial, ethnic, and cultural 
backgrounds, children with disabilities, chil- 
dren with limited-English proficiency, chil- 
dren who have dropped out of school, and 
academically talented children; 

(2) the term all students” means students 
from a broad range of backgrounds and cir- 
cumstances, including disadvantaged stu- 
dents, students with diverse racial, ethnic, 
and cultural backgrounds, students with dis- 
abilities, students with limited-English pro- 
ficiency, students who have dropped out of 
school, and academically talented students; 

(3) the term assessment“ means the over- 
all process and instrument used to measure 
student attainment of content standards, ex- 
cept that such term need not include the dis- 
crete items that comprise each assessment; 

(4) the term “content standards“ means 
broad descriptions of the knowledge and 
skills students should acquire in a particular 
subject area; 

(5) the term “Governor” means the chief 
executive of the State; 

(6) the term ‘local educational agency“ 
has the meaning given such term in section 
1471(12) of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act of 1965, except that such term 
may include a public school council if such 
council is mandated by State law; 

(7) the term opportunity-to-learn stand- 
ards“ means the conditions of teaching and 
learning necessary for all students to have a 
fair opportunity to learn, including ways of 
measuring the extent to which such stand- 
ards are being met; 

(8) the term “outlying агеав” means 
Guam, American Samoa, the Virgin Islands, 
the Commonwealth of the Northern Mariana 
Islands, Palau (until the effective date of the 
Compact of Free Association with the Gov- 
ernment of Palau), and the Freely Associ- 
ated States; 

(9) the term “performance standards“ 
means concrete examples and explicit defini- 
tions of what students have to know and be 
able to do to demonstrate that such students 
are proficient in the skills and knowledge 
framed by content standards; 

(10) the term related services“ includes 
the types of services described in section 
602(17) of the Individuals with Disabilities 
Education Act; 
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(11) the term school“ means a public 
school that is under the authority of the 
State educational agency or a local edu- 
cational agency or, for the purpose of carry- 
ing out section 314(b), a school that is oper- 
ated or funded by the Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs; 

(12) the term “Бесгебагу”, unless other- 
wise specified, means the Secretary of Edu- 
cation; 

(13) the term State“ means each of the 50 
States, the District of Columbia, and the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico; and 

(14) the term “State educational agency” 
has the same meaning given such term in 
section 1471(23) of the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act of 1965. 

TITLE I—NATIONAL EDUCATION GOALS 
SEC. 101. PURPOSE. 

It is the purpose of this title to establish 
National Education Goals. 

SEC. 102, NATIONAL EDUCATION GOALS. 

The Congress declares the National Edu- 
cation Goals are as follows: 

(1) SCHOOL READINESS.— 

(A) GOAL.—By the year 2000, all children in 
America will start school ready to learn. 

(B) OBJECTIVES.—The objectives for the 
goal described in subparagraph (A) are that— 

(i) all children, including disadvantaged 
and disabled children, will have access to 
high-quality and developmentally appro- 
priate preschool programs that help prepare 
children for school; 

(ii) every parent in the United States will 
be a child’s first teacher and devote time 
each day to helping such parent’s preschool 
child learn, and parents will have access to 
the training and support parents need; and 

(iii) children will receive the nutrition, 
physical activity experiences, and health 
care needed to arrive at school with healthy 
minds and bodies, and the number of low- 
birthweight babies will be significantly re- 
duced through enhanced prenatal health sys- 
tems. 

(2) SCHOOL COMPLETION.— 

(A) GOAL.—By the year 2000, the high 
school graduation rate will increase to at 
least 90 percent. 

(B) OBJECTIVES.—The objectives for the 
goal described in subparagraph (A) are that— 

(i) the Nation must dramatically reduce its 
high school dropout rate, and 75 percent of 
high school students who do drop out of 
school will successfully complete a high 
school degree or its equivalent; and 

(ii) the gap in high school graduation rates 
between United States students from minor- 
ity backgrounds and their nonminority 
counterparts will be eliminated. 

(3) STUDENT ACHIEVEMENT AND CITIZEN- 
8НІР.- 

(А) GOAL.—By the year 2000, United States 
students will leave grades 4, 8, and 12 having 
demonstrated competency over challenging 
subject matter including English, mathe- 
matics, science, foreign languages, civics and 
government, economics, arts, history, and 
geography, and every school in the United 
States will ensure that all students learn to 
use their minds well, so students may be pre- 
pared for responsible citizenship, further 
learning, and productive employment in our 
Nation's modern economy. 

(B) OBJECTIVES.—The objectives for the 
goal described in subparagraph (A) are that— 

(i) the academic performance of elemen- 
tary and secondary students will increase 
significantly in every quartile, and the dis- 
tribution of minority students in each quar- 
tile will more closely reflect the student 
population as a whole; 
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(ii) the percentage of students who dem- 
onstrate the ability to reason, solve prob- 
lems, apply knowledge, and write and com- 
municate effectively will increase substan- 
tially; 

(iii) all students will be involved in activi- 
ties that promote and demonstrate good citi- 
zenship, good health, community service, 
and personal responsibility; 

(iv) all students will have access to phys- 
ical education and health education to en- 
sure all students are healthy and fit; 

(v) the percentage of students who are 
competent in more than one language will 
substantially increase; and 

(vi) all students will be knowledgeable 
about the diverse heritage of our Nation and 
about the world community. 

(4) MATHEMATICS AND SCIENCE.— 

(A) GOAL.—By the year 2000, United States 
students will be first in the world in mathe- 
matics and science achievement. 

(B) OBJECTIVES.—The objectives for the 
goal described in subparagraph (A) are that— 

(i) mathematics and science education, in- 
cluding the metric system of measurement, 
will be strengthened throughout the edu- 
cational system, especially in the early 
grades; 

(ii) the number of teachers with a sub- 
stantive background in mathematics and 
science will increase by 50 percent from the 
number of such teachers in 1992; and 

(iii) the number of United States under- 
graduate and graduate students, especially 
women and minorities, who complete degrees 
in mathematics, science, and engineering 
will increase significantly. 

(5) ADULT LITERACY AND LIFELONG LEARN- 
ING.— 

(A) GOAL.—By the year 2000, every adult 
United States citizen will be literate and 
will possess the knowledge and skills nec- 
essary to compete in a global economy and 
exercise the rights and responsibilities of 
citizenship. 

(B) OBJECTIVES.—The objectives for the 
goal described in subparagraph (A) are that— 

(i) every major United States business will 
be involved in strengthening the connection 
between education and work; 

(ii) all workers will have the opportunity 
to acquire the knowledge and skills, from 
basic to highly technical, needed to adapt to 
emerging new technologies, work methods, 
and markets through public and private edu- 
cational, vocational, technical, workplace, 
or other programs; 

(iii) the number of quality programs, in- 
cluding programs at libraries, that are de- 
signed to serve more effectively the needs of 
the growing number of part-time and mid-ca- 
reer students, will increase substantially; 

(iv) the proportion of qualified students, 
especially minorities, who enter college, who 
complete at least 2 years of college, and who 
complete their degree programs, will in- 
crease substantially; and 

(v) the proportion of college graduates who 
demonstrate an advanced ability to think 
critically, communicate effectively, and 
solve problems will increase substantially. 

(6) SAFE, DISCIPLINED, AND DRUG-FREE 
SCHOOLS.— 

(А) GOAL.—By the year 2000, every school 
in the United States will be free of drugs and 
violence and will offer a disciplined environ- 
ment conducive to learning. 

(B) OBJECTIVES.—The objectives for the 
goal described in subparagraph (A) are that— 

(i) every school will implement a firm and 
fair policy on use, possession, and distribu- 
tion of drugs and alcohol; 

(ii) parents, businesses, governmental and 
community organizations will work together 
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to ensure that schools provide a healthy en- 
vironment and are a safe haven for all chil- 
dren; 

(iii) every school district will develop a se- 
quential, comprehensive kindergarten 
through twelfth grade drug and alcohol pre- 
vention education program; 

(iv) drug and alcohol curriculum should be 
taught as an integral part of sequential, 
comprehensive health education; 

(v) community-based teams should be or- 
ganized to provide students and teachers 
with needed support; and 

(vi) every school should work to eliminate 
sexual harassment. 

(7) PARENTAL PARTICIPATION.— 

(A) GOAL.—By the year 2000, every school 
will promote partnerships that will increase 
parental involvement and participation in 
promoting the social, emotional and aca- 
demic growth of children. 

(B) OBJECTIVES.—The objectives for the 
Goal established under subparagraph (A) are 
that— 

(i) every State will develop policies to as- 
sist local schools and school districts to es- 
tablish programs for increasing partnerships 
that respond to the varying needs of parents 
and the home, including parents of children 
who are disadvantaged or bilingual, or par- 
ents of children with disabilities; 

(ii) every school will actively engage par- 
ents and families in a partnership which sup- 
ports the academic work of children at home 
and shared educational decision-making at 
school; and 

(iii) parents and families will help to en- 
sure that schools are adequately supported 
and will hold schools and teachers to high 
standards of accountability. 

TITLE П--МАТІОМАІ, EDUCATION REFORM 

LEADERSHIP, STANDARDS, AND ASSESS- 


PART A—NATIONAL EDUCATION GOALS 
PANEL 


SEC. 201. PURPOSE. 

It is the purpose of this part to establish a 
bipartisan mechanism for— 

(1) building a national consensus for edu- 
cation improvement; 

(2) reporting on progress toward achieving 
the National Education Goals; 

(3) periodically reviewing the goals and ob- 
jectives described in title I and recommend- 
ing adjustments to such goals and objectives, 
as needed, in order to guarantee education 
reform that continues to provide guidance 
for quality, world class education for all stu- 
dents; and 

(4) reviewing and approving the voluntary 
national content standards, voluntary na- 
tional student performance standards and 
voluntary national opportunity-to-learn 
standards certified by the National Edu- 
cation Standards and Improvement Council, 
as well as the criteria for the certification of 
such standards, and the criteria for the cer- 
tification of State assessments or systems of 
assessments certified by such Council. 

SEC. 202. NATIONAL EDUCATION GOALS PANEL. 

(a) ESTABLISHMENT:—There is established 
in the executive branch a National Edu- 
cation Goals Panel (hereafter in this title re- 
ferred to as the Goals Panel"). 

(b) COMPOSITION.—The Goals Panel shall be 
composed of 18 members (hereafter in this 
part referred to as members“), including 

(1) two members appointed by the Presi- 
dent; 

(2) eight members who are Governors, 3 of 
whom shall be from the same political party 
as the President and 5 of whom shall be of 
the opposite political party of the President, 
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appointed by the Chairperson and Vice 
Chairperson of the National Governors’ Asso- 
ciation, with the Chairperson and Vice 
Chairperson each appointing representatives 
of such Chairperson's or Vice Chairperson’s 
respective political party, in consultation 
with each other; 

(3) four Members of the Congress, of 
whom— 

(A) one member shall be appointed by the 
Majority Leader of the Senate from among 
the Members of the Senate; 

(B) one member shall be appointed by the 
Minority Leader of the Senate from among 
the Members of the Senate; 

(C) one member shall be appointed by the 
Majority Leader of the House of Representa- 
tives from among the Members of the House 
of Representatives; and 

(D) one member shall be appointed by the 
Minority Leader of the House of Representa- 
tives from among the Members of the House 
of Representatives; and 

(4) four members of State legislatures ap- 
pointed by the President of the National 
Conference of State Legislatures, of whom 2 
shall be of the same political party as the 
President of the United States. 

(с) SPECIAL APPOINTMENT RULES.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—The members appointed 
pursuant to subsection (b)(2) shall be ap- 
pointed as follows: 

(А) If the Chairperson of the National Gov- 
ernors’ Association is from the same politi- 
cal party as the President, the Chairperson 
shall appoint 3 individuals and the Vice 
Chairperson of such association shall appoint 
5 individuals. 

(B) If the Chairperson of the National Gov- 
ernors’ Association is from the opposite po- 
litical party as the President, the Chair- 
person shall appoint 5 individuals and the 
Vice Chairperson of such association shall 
appoint 3 individuals. 

(2) SPECIAL RULE.—If the National Gov- 
ernors’ Association has appointed a panel 
that meets the requirements of subsections 
(b) and (c), except for the requirements of 
paragraph (4) of subsection (b), prior to the 
date of enactment of this Act, then the mem- 
bers serving on such panel shall be deemed to 
be in compliance with the provisions of such 
subsections and shall not be required to be 
reappointed pursuant to such subsections. 

(d) TERMS,—The terms of service of mem- 
bers shall be as follows: 

(1) PRESIDENTIAL APPOINTEES.—Members 
appointed under subsection (b)(1) shall serve 
at the pleasure of the President. 

(2) GOVERNORS.—Members appointed under 
paragraph (2) of subsection (b) shall serve a 
2-year term, except that the initial appoint- 
ments under such paragraph shall be made to 
ensure staggered terms with one-half of such 
members’ terms concluding every 2 years. 

(3) CONGRESSIONAL APPOINTEES AND STATE 
LEGISLATORS.—Members appointed under 
paragraphs (3) and (4) of subsection (b) shall 
serve for 2-year terms. 

(е) DATE ОҒ APPOINTMENT.—The initial 
members shall be appointed not later than 60 
days after the date of enactment of this Act. 

(£) INITIATION.—The Goals Panel may begin 
to carry out its duties under this part when 
10 members of the Goals Panel have been ap- 
pointed. 

(g) VACANCIES.—A vacancy on the Goals 
Panel shall not affect the powers of the 
Goals Panel, but shall be filled in the same 
manner as the original appointment. 

(h) TRAVEL.—Each member may be allowed 
travel expenses, including per diem in lieu of 
subsistence, as authorized by section 5703 of 
title 5, United States Code, for each day the 
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member is engaged іп the performance of du- 
ties for the Goals Panel away from the home 
or regular place of business of the member. 

(i) CHAIRPERSON.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—The members shall select 
a Chairperson from among the members de- 
scribed in paragraph (2) of subsection (b). 

(2) TERM AND POLITICAL AFFILIATION.—The 
Chairperson of the Goals Panel shall serve a 
l-year term and shall alternate between po- 
litical parties. 

SEC. 203. DUTIES. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—The Goals Panel shall— 

(1) report on the progress the Nation and 
the States are making toward achieving the 
National Education Goals described in title 
I, including issuing an annual national re- 
port card; 

(2) submit to the President nominations 
for appointment to the National Education 
Standards and Improvement Council in ac- 
cordance with subsections (b) and (c) of sec- 
tion 212; 

(3) review and approve (or explain why ap- 
proval is withheld) the— 

(A) criteria developed by the National Edu- 

«cation Standards and Improvement Council 
for the certification of content and student 
performance standards, assessments or sys- 
tems of assessments, and opportunity-to- 
learn standards; and 

(B) voluntary national content standards, 
voluntary national student performance 
standards and voluntary national oppor- 
tunity-to-learn standards certified by such 
Council; 

(4) report on promising or effective actions 
being taken at the national, State, and local 
levels, and in the public and private sectors, 
to achieve the National Education Goals; 
and 

(5) help build a nationwide, bipartisan con- 
sensus for the reforms necessary to achieve 
the National Education Goals. 

(b) NATIONAL REPORT CARD.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—The Goals Panel shall an- 
nually prepare and submit to the President, 
the Secretary, the appropriate committees 
of the Congress, and the Governor of each 
State a national report card that shall— 

(A) report on the progress of the United 
States toward achieving the National Edu- 
cation Goals; and 

(B) identify actions that should be taken 
by Federal, State, and local governments to 
enhance progress toward achieving the Na- 
tional Education Goals. 

(2) FORM; DATA.—National report cards 
shall be presented in a form, and include 
data, that is understandable to parents and 
the general public. 

SEC. 204. POWERS OF THE GOALS PANEL. 

(a) HEARINGS.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—The Goals Panel shall, for 
the purpose of carrying out this part, con- 
duct such hearings, sit and act at such times 
and places, take such testimony, and receive 
such evidence, as the Goals Panel considers 
appropriate. 

(2) REPRESENTATION.—In carrying out this 
part, the Goals Panel shall conduct hearings 
to receive reports, views, and analyses of a 
broad spectrum of experts and the public on 
the establishment of voluntary national con- 
tent, voluntary national student perform- 
ance standards, voluntary national oppor- 
tunity-to-learn standards, and State assess- 
ments or systems of assessments described in 
section 213(e). 

(b) INFORMATION.—The Goals Panel may se- 
cure directly from any department or agency 
of the Federal Government information nec- 
essary to enable the Goals Panel to carry out 
this part. Upon request of the Chairperson of 
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the Goals Panel, the head of any such de- 
partment or agency shall furnish such infor- 
mation to the Goals Panel to the extent per- 
mitted by law. 

(с) POSTAL SERVICES.—The Goals Panel 
may use the United States mail in the same 
manner and under the same conditions as de- 
partments and agencies of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

(4) USE OF FACILITIES.—The Goals Panel 
may use the research, equipment, services, 
and facilities of any department, agency or 
instrumentality of the Federal Government, 
or of any State or political subdivision 
thereof with the consent of such department, 
agency, instrumentality, State or subdivi- 
sion, respectively. 

(е) ADMINISTRATIVE ARRANGEMENTS AND 
SUPPORT.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary shall pro- 
vide to the Goals Panel, on a reimbursable 
basis, such administrative support services 
as the Goals Panel may request. 

(2) CONTRACTS AND OTHER ARRANGEMENTS.— 
The Secretary shall, to the extent appro- 
priate, and on a reimbursable basis, make 
contracts and other arrangements that are 
requested by the Goals Panel to help the 
Goals Panel compile and analyze data or 
carry out other functions necessary to the 
performance of the Goals Panel's responsibil- 
ities. 

SEC. 205. ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS. 

(a) MEETINGS.—The Goals Panel shall meet 
on a regular basis, as necessary, at the call 
of the Chairperson of the Goals Panel or a 
majority of the members of the Goals Panel. 

(b) QuoRUM.—A majority of the members 
shall constitute a quorum for the trans- 
action of business. 

(c) VOTING.—No individual may vote, or ex- 
ercise any of the powers of a member, by 
proxy. 

(d) PUBLIC Access.—The Goals Panel shall 
ensure public access to the proceedings of 
the Goals Panel (other than proceedings, or 
portions of proceedings, relating to internal 
personnel and management matters) and 
shall make available to the public, at rea- 
sonable cost, transcripts of such proceedings. 
БЕС. 206. DIRECTOR AND STAFF; EXPERTS AND 

CONSULTANTS, 

(a) DIRECTOR.—The Chairperson of the 
Goals Panel, without regard to the provi- 
sions of title 5, United States Code, relating 
to the appointment and compensation of of- 
ficers or employees of the United States, 
shall appoint a Director to be paid at a rate 
not to exceed the rate of basic pay payable 
for level V of the Executive Schedule. 

(b) APPOINTMENT AND РАҮ OF EMPLOYEES.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—_(A) The Director may ap- 
point not more than 4 additional employees 
to serve as staff to the Goals Panel without 
regard to the provisions of title 5, United 
States Code, governing appointments in the 
competitive service. 

(B) The employees appointed under sub- 
paragraph (A) may be paid without regard to 
the provisions of chapter 51 and subchapter 
III of chapter 53 of that title relating to clas- 
sification and General Schedule pay rates, 
but shall not be paid a rate that exceeds the 
maximum rate of basic pay payable for GS- 
15 of the General Schedule. 

(2) ADDITIONAL EMPLOYEES.—The Director 
may appoint additional employees to serve 
as staff to the Goals Panel in accordance 
with title 5, United States Code. 

(c) EXPERTS AND CONSULTANTS.—The Goals 
Panel may procure temporary and intermit- 
tent services of experts and consultants 
under section 3109(b) of title 5, United States 
Code. 
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(d) STAFF OF FEDERAL AGENCIES.—Upon the 
request of the Goals Panel, the head of any 
department or agency of the United States 
may detail any of the personnel of such de- 
partment to the Goals Panel to assist the 
Goals Panel in carrying out its responsibil- 
ities under this part. 

SEC. 207. EARLY CHILDHOOD ASSESSMENT. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—The Goals Panel shall 
support the work of its Resource and Tech- 
nical Planning Groups on School Readiness 
(hereafter in this subsection referred to as 
the Groups“) to improve the methods of as- 
sessing the readiness of all children for 
school that lead to alternatives to currently 
used norm-referenced early childhood assess- 
ments. 

(b) ACTIVITIES.—The Groups shall— 

(1) develop a model of elements of school 
readiness that address a broad range of early 
childhood developmental needs; 

(2) create clear guidelines regarding the 
nature, functions, and uses of early child- 
hood assessments, based on model elements 
of school readiness; 

(3) monitor and evaluate early childhood 
assessments, including the ability of existing 
assessments to provide valid information on 
the readiness of children for school; and 

(4) monitor and report on the long-term 
collection of data on the status of young 
children to improve policy and practice, in- 
cluding the need for new sources of data nec- 
essary to assess the broad range of early 
childhood developmental needs. 

(с) ADVICE.—The Groups shall advise and 
assist the Congress, the Secretary, the Goals 
Panel, and others regarding how to improve 
the assessment of young children and how 
such assessments can improve services to 
children. 

(4) REPORT.—The Goals Panel shall provide 
reports on the work of the Groups to the 
Congress, the Secretary, and the public. 
PART B—NATIONAL EDUCATION STAND- 

ARDS AND IMPROVEMENT COUNCIL 
SEC, 211. PURPOSE. 

It is the purpose of this part to establish a 
mechanism to— 

(1) certify voluntary national content 
standards and voluntary national student 
performance standards that define what all 
students should know and be able to do; 

(2) certify challenging State content and 
student performance standards submitted by 
States on a voluntary basis, if such stand- 
ards are comparable in rigor and quality to 
the voluntary national content standards 
and voluntary national student performance 
standards certified by the National Edu- 
cation Standards and Improvement Council; 

(3) certify voluntary national opportunity- 
to-learn standards that describe the condi- 
tions of teaching and learning necessary for 
all students to have a fair opportunity to 
achieve the knowledge and skills described 
in the voluntary national content standards 
and the voluntary national student perform- 
ance standards certified by the National 
Education Standards and Improvement 
Council; 

(4) certify comprehensive State oppor- 
tunity-to-learn standards submitted by 
States on a voluntary basis that— 

(A) describe the conditions of teaching and 
learning necessary for all students to have a 
fair opportunity to learn; and 

(B) address the elements described in sec- 
tion 213(с)(3); and 

(5) certify assessments or systems of as- 
sessments submitted by States or groups of 
States on a voluntary basis, if such assess- 
ments or systems— 

(A) are aligned with and support State con- 
tent standards certified by such Council; and 
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(B) are valid, reliable, and fair when used 
for their intended purposes. 

SEC. 212. NATIONAL EDUCATION STANDARDS 
AND IMPROVEMENT COUNCIL. 

(a) ESTABLISHMENT.—There is established 
in the executive branch a National Edu- 
cation Standards and Improvement Council 
(hereafter in this part referred to as the 
“Council’’). 

(b) COMPOSITION.—The Council shall be 
composed of 19 members (hereafter in this 
part referred to as members“) appointed by 
the President from nominations submitted 
by the Goals Panel. 

(с) QUALIFICATIONS.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—The members of the Coun- 
cil shall include— 

(A) five professional educators appointed 
from among elementary and secondary class- 
room teachers, preschool educators, related 
services personnel, and other school-based 
professionals, State or local educational 
agency administrators, or other educators; 

(B) four representatives of business and in- 
dustry or postsecondary educational institu- 
tions, including at least 1 representative of 
business and industry who is also a member 
of the National Skill Standards Board estab- 
lished pursuant to title V; 

(C) five representatives of the public, ap- 
pointed from among representatives of advo- 
cacy, civil rights, and disability groups, par- 
ents, civic leaders, tribal governments, or 
State or local education policymakers (in- 
cluding members of State or local school 

); and 

(D) five education experts, appointed from 
among experts in measurement and assess- 
ment, curriculum, school finance and equity, 
or school reform. 

(2) NOMINATIONS.—The Goals Panel shall 
submit to the President at least 15 nomina- 
tions for each of the 4 categories of appoint- 
ment described in subparagraphs (A) through 
(D) of paragraph (1). 

(3) REPRESENTATION.—To the extent fea- 
sible, the membership of the Council shall— 

(A) be geographically representative of the 
United States and reflect the diversity of the 
United States with respect to race, eth- 
nicity, gender and disability characteristics; 
and 

(B) include persons from each of the 4 cat- 
egories described in subparagraphs (A) 
through (D) of paragraph (1) who have exper- 
tise in the education of subgroups of stu- 
dents who are at risk of school failure. 

(d) TERMS.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—Members shall be ap 
pointed for 3-year terms, with no member 
serving more than 2 consecutive terms. 

(2) INITIAL TERMS.—The President shall es- 
tablish initial terms for members of 1, 2, or 
3 years in order to establish a rotation іп 
which one-third of the members are selected 
each year. 

(e) DATE OF APPOINTMENT.—The initial 
members shall be appointed not later than 
120 days after the date of enactment of this 
Act. 

(f) INITIATION.—The Council shall begin to 
carry out the duties of the Council under 
this part when al] 19 members have been ap- 
pointed. 

(g) RETENTION.—In order to retain an ap- 
pointment to the Council, a member shall at- 
tend at least two-thirds of the scheduled 
meetings, and hearings when appropriate, of 
the Council in any given year. 

(h) VACANCY.—A vacancy on the Council 
shall not affect the powers of the Council, 
but shall be filled in the same manner as the 
original appointment. 

(i). COMPENSATION.—-Members who are not 
regular full-time employees of the United 
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States, while attending meetings or hearings 
of the Council, may be provided compensa- 
tion at a rate fixed by the Secretary, but not 
exceeding the maximum rate of basic pay 
payable for GS-15 of the General Schedule. 

(j) TRAVEL.—Each member of the Council 
may be allowed travel expenses, including 
per diem in lieu of subsistence, as authorized 
by section 5703 of title 5, United States Code, 
for each day the member is engaged in the 
performance of duties for the Council away 
from the home or regular place of business of 
the member. 

(k) OFFICERS.—The members shall select 
officers of the Council from among the mem- 
bers. The officers of the Council shall serve 
for 1-уеаг terms. 

(1) CONFLICT OF INTEREST.—No member, 
staff, expert, or consultant assisting the 
Council shall be appointed to the Council— 

(1) if such member, staff, expert, or con- 
sultant has a fiduciary interest in an edu- 
cational assessment; and 

(2) unless such member, staff, expert, or 
consultant agrees that such member, staff, 
expert, or consultant, respectively, will not 
obtain such an interest for a period of 2 
years from the date of termination of such 
member’s service on the Council. 

SEC. 213, DUTIES. 

(a) VOLUNTARY NATIONAL CONTENT STAND- 
ARDS; VOLUNTARY NATIONAL STUDENT PER- 
FORMANCE STANDARDS. 

(1) IN GENERAL.—The Council, upon rec- 
ommendation from a working group on vol- 
untary national content standards, shall— 

(A) identify areas in which voluntary na- 
tional content standards need to be devel- 
oped; 

(B) certify voluntary national content 
standards and voluntary national student 
performance standards that define what all 
students should know and be able to do; and 

(C) forward such voluntary national con- 
tent standards and voluntary national stu- 
dent performance standards to the Goals 
Panel for approval. 

(2) CRITERIA._(A) The Council, upon rec- 
ommendation from a working group on vol- 
untary national content standards and vol- 
untary national student performance stand- 
ards, shall— 

(i) identify and develop criteria to be used 
for certifying the voluntary national content 
standards and voluntary national student 
performance standards; and 

(ii) before applying such criteria, forward 
such criteria to the Goals Panel for approval. 

(B) The criteria developed by the Council 
shall address— 

(i) the extent to which the proposed stand- 
ards are internationally competitive and 
comparable to the best standards in the 
world; 

(ii) the extent to which the proposed vol- 
untary national content standards and vol- 
untary national student performance stand- 
ards reflect the best available knowledge 
about how all students learn and about how 
а content area сап be most effectively 
taught; 

(iii) the extent to which the proposed vol- 
untary national content standards and vol- 
untary national student performance stand- 
ards have been developed through an open 
and public process that provides for input 
and involvement of all relevant parties, in- 
cluding teachers, related services personnel, 
and other professional educators, employers 
and postsecondary education institutions, 
curriculum and subject matter specialists, 
parents, secondary school students, and the 
public; and 

(iv) other factors that the Council deems 
appropriate. 
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(C) In developing the criteria, the Council 
shall work with entities that are developing, 
or have already developed, content stand- 
ards, and any other entities that the Council 
deems appropriate, to identify appropriate 
certification criteria. 

(b) VOLUNTARY STATE CONTENT STANDARDS; 
VOLUNTARY STATE STUDENT PERFORMANCE 
STANDARDS.—The Council may certify chal- 
lenging State content and student perform- 
ance standards presented on a voluntary 
basis by a State or group of States, if such 
standards are comparable in rigor and qual- 
ity to the voluntary national content stand- 
ards and voluntary national student per- 
formance standards certified by the Council. 

(с) VOLUNTARY NATIONAL OPPORTUNITY-TO- 
LEARN STANDARDS.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—The Council, upon rec- 
ommendation from a working group on vol- 
untary national opportunity-to-learn stand- 
ards, shall certify exemplary, voluntary na- 
tional opportunity-to-learn standards that 
will establish a basis for providing all stu- 
dents a fair opportunity to achieve the 
knowledge and skills described in the vol- 
untary national content standards certified 
by the Council. 

(2) REQUIREMENT.—The voluntary national 
opportunity-to-learn standards shall be suffi- 
ciently general to be used by any State with- 
out unduly restricting State and local pre- 
rogatives regarding instructional methods to 
be employed. 

(3) ELEMENTS ADDRESSED.—The voluntary 
national opportunity-to-learn standards cer- 
tified by the Council shall address— 

(A) the quality and availability of curric- 
ula, instructional materials, and tech- 
nologies; 

(B) the capability of teachers to provide 
high-quality instruction to meet diverse 
learning needs in each content area; 

(C) the extent to which teachers and ad- 
ministrators have ready and continuing ac- 
cess to professional development, including 
the best knowledge about teaching, learning, 
and school improvement; 

(D) the extent to which curriculum, in- 
structional practices, and assessments are 
aligned to content standards; and 

(E) other factors that the Council deems 
appropriate to ensure that all students re- 
ceive a fair opportunity to achieve the 
knowledge and skills described in the vol- 
untary national content standards and the 
voluntary national student performance 
standards certified by the Council. 

(4) ADDITIONAL DUTIES.—In carrying out 
this subsection, the Council shall— 

(A) identify what other countries with rig- 
orous content standards do to— 

(i) provide their children with opportuni- 
ties to learn; 

(ii) prepare their teachers; and 

(iii) provide continuing professional devel- 
opment opportunities for their teachers; and 

(B) develop criteria to be used for certify- 
ing the voluntary national opportunity-to- 
learn standards and, before applying such 
criteria, forward such criteria to the Goals 
Panel for approval. 

(5) RECOMMENDATIONS AND COORDINATION.— 
The Council shall assist in the development 
of the voluntary national opportunity-to- 
learn standards by— 

(A) making recommendations to the Sec- 
retary regarding priorities and selection cri- 
teria for each grant awarded under section 
218; and 

(B) coordinating with each consortium re- 
ceiving a grant under section 218 to ensure 
that the opportunity-to-learn standards the 
consortium develops for all students are of 


high quality and are consistent with the cri- 
teria developed by the Council for the cer- 
tification of such standards. 

(6) APPROVAL.—The Council shall forward 
the voluntary national opportunity-to-learn 
standards that the Council certifies to the 
Goals Panel for approval. 

(d) VOLUNTARY STATE OPPORTUNITY-TO- 
LEARN STANDARDS.—The Council may certify 
comprehensive State opportunity-to-learn 
standards presented on a voluntary basis by 
a State that— 

(1) describe the conditions of teaching and 
learning necessary for all students to have a 
fair opportunity to learn; and 

(2) address the elements described in sec- 
tion 213(c)(3). 

(e) ASSESSMENTS.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—(A) The Council shall cer- 
tify, for a period not to exceed 5 years, an as- 
sessment of a single subject area or a system 
of assessments involving several subject 
areas presented on a voluntary basis by a 
State or group of States if such assessment 
or system of assessments— 

(i) is aligned with such State’s or group of 
States’ challenging State content standards 
certified by the Council; 

(ii) involves multiple measures of student 
performance; and 

(iii) provides for— 

(1) the participation of all students with di- 
verse learning needs in such assessment or 
system; and 

(II) the adaptations and accommodations 
necessary to permit such participation. 

(B) Assessments or systems of assessments 
shall be certified for the purpose of— 

(i) exemplifying for students, parents, and 
teachers the kinds and levels of achievement 
that should be expected, including the iden- 
tification of student performance standards; 

(ii) improving classroom instruction and 
improving the learning outcomes for all stu- 
dents; 

(111) informing students, parents, and 
teachers about student progress toward such 
standards; 

(iv) measuring and motivating individual 
students, schools, districts, States, and the 
Nation to improve educational performance; 
and 

(v) assisting education policymakers in 
making decisions about education programs. 

(2) IMPLEMENTATION.—(A)(i) The Council 
shall develop, and not sooner than 3 years 
nor later than 4 years after the date of enact- 
ment of this Act, begin utilizing, criteria for 
the certification of an assessment or a sys- 
tem of assessments in accordance with this 
subsection. 

(ii) The Council shall not certify an assess- 
ment or system of assessments for a period 
of 3 years beginning on the date of enact- 
ment of this Act, if such assessment or sys- 
tem will be used to make decisions regarding 
graduation, grade promotion, or retention of 
students. 

(iii) Before utilizing the criteria described 
in clause (i), the Council shall forward such 
criteria to the Goals Panel for approval. 

(B) The certification criteria described in 
this paragraph shall address the extent to 
which an assessment or a system of assess- 
ments— 

(4Х1) is aligned with а State’s or a group of 
States’ challenging State content standards, 
if such State or group has challenging State 
content standards that have been certified 
by the Council; and 

(П) will support effective curriculum and 
instruction; 

(ii) is to be used for a purpose for which 
such assessment or system is valid, reliable, 
fair, and free of discrimination; and 
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(111) includes all students, especially stu- 
dents with disabilities or with limited-Eng- 
lish proficiency. 

(C) In determining appropriate certifi- 
cation criteria under this paragraph, the 
Council shall— 

(i) consider standards and criteria being 
developed by other national organizations 
and recent research on assessment; 

(ii) recommend needed research; 

(iii) encourage the development and field 
testing of assessments or systems of assess- 
ments; and 

(iv) provide a public forum for discussing, 
debating, and building consensus for the cri- 
teria to be used for the certification of as- 
sessments or systems of assessments. 

(D) Prior to determining the certification 
criteria described in this paragraph, the 
Council shall take public comment on its 
proposed certification criteria. 

(f) PERFORMANCE OF DUTIES.—In carrying 
out its responsibilities under this title, the 
Council shall— 

(1) work with Federal and non-Federal de- 
partments, agencies, or organizations that 
are conducting research, studies, or dem- 
onstration projects to determine inter- 
nationally competitive education standards 
and assessments, and may establish subject 
matter and other panels to advise the Coun- 
cil on particular content, student perform- 
ance, and opportunity-to-learn standards and 
on assessments or systems of assessments; 

(2) establish cooperative arrangements 
with the National Skill Standards Board to 
promote the coordination of the develop- 
ment of content and student performance 
standards under this title with the develop- 
ment of skill standards described in title V; 

(3) recommend studies to the Secretary 
that are necessary to carry out the Council’s 
responsibilities; 

(4) inform the public about what con- 
stitutes high quality, internationally com- 
petitive, content, student performance, and 
opportunity-to-learn standards, and assess- 
ments or systems of assessments; 

(5) on a regular basis, review and update 
criteria for certifying content, student per- 
formance, and opportunity-to-learn stand- 
ards, and assessments or systems of assess- 
ments; and 

(6) periodically recertify, as appropriate, 
the voluntary national content standards, 
the voluntary national student performance 
standards, and the voluntary national oppor- 
tunity-to-learn standards. 

(g) CONSTRUCTION.—Nothing in this Act 
shall be construed to require any State to 
have standards certified pursuant to sub- 
section (b) or (d) in order to participate in 
any Federal program. 

SEC. 214. ANNUAL REPORTS. 

Not later than 1 year after the date the 
Council concludes its first meeting, and each 
year thereafter, the Council shall prepare 
and submit a report regarding its work to 
the President, the Secretary, the appropriate 
committees of the Congress, the Governor of 
each State, and the Goals Panel. 

SEC. 215. POWERS OF THE COUNCIL. 

(а) HEARINGS.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—The Council shall, for the 
purpose of carrying out its responsibilities, 
conduct such hearings, sit and act at such 
times and places, take such testimony, and 
receive such evidence, as the Council consid- 
ers appropriate. 

(2) LOCATION.—In carrying out this part, 
the Council shall conduct public hearings in 
different geographic areas of the United 
States, both urban and rural, to receive the 
reports, views, and analyses of a broad spec- 
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trum of experts and the public on the estab- 
lishment of voluntary national content 
standards, voluntary national student per- 
formance standards, voluntary national op- 
portunity-to-learn standards, and assess- 
ments or systems of assessments described in 
section 213(e). 

(b) INFORMATION.—The Council may secure 
directly from any department or agency of 
the Federal Government information nec- 
essary to enable the Council to carry out 
this part. Upon request of the Chairperson of 
the Council, the head of such department or 
agency shall furnish such information to the 
Council to the extent permitted by law. 

(c) POSTAL SERVICES.—The Council may 
use the United States mail in the same man- 
ner and under the same conditions as other 
departments and agencies of the Federal 
Government. 

(d) USE OF FACILITIES.—The Council may 
use the research, equipment, services, and fa- 
cilities of any department, agency, or instru- 
mentality of the United States, or of any 
State or political subdivision thereof with 
the consent of such department, agency, in- 
strumentality, State or subdivision, respec- 
tively. 

(е) ADMINISTRATIVE ARRANGEMENTS AND 
SUPPORT.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary shall pro- 
vide to the Council, on a reimbursable basis, 
such administrative support services as the 
Council may request. 

(2) CONTRACTS AND OTHER ARRANGEMENTS.— 
The Secretary, to the extent appropriate and 
on a reimbursable basis, shall enter into con- 
tracts and other arrangements that are re- 
quested by the Council to help the Council 
compile and analyze data or carry out other 
functions necessary to the performance of 
the Council's responsibilities. 

SEC. 216. ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS. 

(a) MEETINGS.—The Council shall meet on 
a regular basis, as necessary, at the call of 
the Chairperson of the Council or a majority 
of its members. 

(b) QuORUM.—A majority of the members 
shall constitute a quorum for the trans- 
action of business. 

(c) VOTING.—The Council shall take all ac- 
tion of the Council by a majority vote of the 
total membership of the Council, ensuring 
the right of the minority to issue written 
views. No individual may vote or exercise 
any of the powers of a member by proxy. 

(d) PUBLIC АссЕв8.--Тһе Council shall en- 
sure public access to its proceedings (other 
than proceedings, or portions of proceedings, 
relating to interna] personnel and manage- 
ment matters) and shall make available to 
the public, at reasonable cost, transcripts of 
such proceedings. 

SEC. 217. DIRECTOR AND STAFF; EXPERTS AND 
CONSULTANTS. 


(a) DIRECTOR.—The Chairperson of the 
Council, without regard to the provisions of 
title 5, United States Code, relating to the 
appointment and compensation of officers or 
employees of the United States, shall ap- 
point a Director to be paid at a rate not to 
exceed the rate of basic pay payable for level 
V of the Executive Schedule. 

(b) APPOINTMENT AND PAY OF EMPLOYEES.— 

(1) IN GENERAL. (A) The Director may ap- 
point not more than 4 additional employees 
to serve as staff to the Council without re- 
gard to the provisions of title 5, United 
States Code, governing appointments in the 
competitive service. 

(B) The employees appointed under sub- 
paragraph (A) may be paid without regard to 
the provisions of chapter 51 and subchapter 
III of chapter 53 of that title relating to clas- 
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sification and General Schedule pay rates, 
but shall not be paid a rate that exceeds the 
maximum rate of basic pay payable for GS- 
15 of the General Schedule. 

(2) ADDITIONAL EMPLOYEES.—The Director 
may appoint additional employees to serve 
as staff of the Council consistent with title 5, 
United States Code. 

(c) EXPERTS AND CONSULTANTS.—The Coun- 
cil may procure temporary and intermittent 
services under section 3109(b) of title 5, Unit- 
ed States Code. 

(d) STAFF OF FEDERAL AGENCIES.—Upon the 
request of the Council, the head of any de- 
partment or agency of the Federal Govern- 
ment may detail any of the personnel of such 
department or agency to the Council to as- 
sist the Council in carrying out its duties 
under this part. 

SEC. 218. OPPORTUNITY-TO-LEARN DEVELOP- 
MENT GRANT. 

(a) OPPORTUNITY-TO-LEARN DEVELOPMENT 
GRANT.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary is author- 
ized to award a grant or grants, on a com- 
petitive basis, to a consortium or consortia 
of individuals and organizations to enable 
such consortium or consortia to develop vol- 
untary national opportunity-to-learn stand- 
ards, and a listing of model programs for use, 
on a voluntary basis, by States in— 

(A) assessing the capacity and performance 
of individual schools; and 

(B) developing appropriate actions to be 
taken in the event that the schools fail to 
achieve such standards. 

(2) COMPOSITION OF CONSORTIUM.—To the 
extent possible, each consortium described 
in paragraph (1) shall include the participa- 
tion of— 

(A) Governors (other than Governors serv- 
ing on the Goals Panel); 

(B) chief State school officers; 

(C) teachers, especially teachers involved 
in the development of content standards, and 
related services personnel; 

(D) principals; 

(E) superintendents; 

(F) State and local school board members; 

(G) curriculum and school reform experts; 

(H) parents; 

(I) State legislators; 

(J) representatives of businesses; 

(K) representatives of higher education; 

(L) representatives of regional accrediting 
associations; 

(M) representatives of advocacy groups; 
and 

(N) secondary school students. 

(b) APPLICATIONS.—Each consortium that 
desires to receive a grant under this sub- 
section shall submit an application to the 
Secretary at such time, in such manner, and 
containing such information and assurances 
as the Secretary may require. 

(c) AWARD CONSIDERATION.—In establishing 
priorities and selection criteria for awarding 
a grant or grants under this section, the Sec- 
retary shall give serious consideration to the 
recommendations made by the Council pur- 
suant to section 213(c)(5)(A). 

PART C—LEADERSHIP IN EDUCATIONAL 
TECHNOLOGY 
БЕС. 221. PURPOSES. 

It is the purpose of this part to promote 
achievement of the National Education 
Goals and— 

(1) to provide leadership at the Federal 
level, through the Department of Education, 
by developing a national vision and strat- 
egy— 

(A) to infuse technology and technology 
planning into all educational programs and 
training functions carried out within school 
systems at the State and local level; 
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(B) to coordinate educational technology 
activities among the related Federal and 
State departments or agencies, industry 
leaders, and interested educational and pa- 
rental organizations; 

(C) to establish working guidelines to en- 
sure maximum interoperability nationwide 
and ease of access for the emerging tech- 
nologies so that no school system will be ex- 
cluded from the technological revolution; 
and 

(D) to ensure that Federal technology-re- 
lated policies and programs facilitate the use 
of technology in education; 

(2) to promote awareness of the potential 
of technology for improving teaching and 
learning; 

(3) to support State and local efforts to in- 
crease the effective use of technology for 
education; 

(4) to demonstrate ways in which tech- 
nology can be used to improve teaching and 
learning, and to help ensure that all students 
have an equal opportunity to meet challeng- 
ing State education standards; 

(5) to ensure the availability and dissemi- 
nation of knowledge (drawn from research 
and experience) that can form the basis for 
sound State and local decisions about invest- 
ment in, and effective uses of, educational 
technology; 

(6) to promote high-quality professional 
development opportunities for teachers and 
administrators regarding the integration of 
technology into instruction and administra- 
tion; and 

(7) to monitor advancements in technology 
to encourage the development of effective 
educational uses of technology. 

БЕС. 222. FEDERAL LEADERSHIP. 

(a) ACTIVITIES AUTHORIZED.— 

(1) ІМ GENERAL.—In order to provide Fed- 
eral leadership that promotes higher student 
achievement through the use of technology 
in education and to achieve the purposes of 
this part, the Secretary, in consultation 
with the National Science Foundation, the 
Department of Commerce, and other appro- 
priate Federal departments or agencies, may 
carry out activities designed to achieve the 
purposes of this part. 

(2) TRANSFER OF FUNDS.—For the purpose 
of carrying out coordinated or joint activi- 
ties to achieve the purposes of this part, the 
Secretary may accept funds from, and trans- 
fer funds to, other Federal departments or 
agencies. 

(b) NATIONAL LONG-RANGE TECHNOLOGY 
PLAN.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary shall de- 
velop and publish within 12 months of the 
date of enactment of this Act, and update 
when the Secretary determines appropriate, 
а national long-range plan to carry out the 
purposes of this part. 

(2) PLAN REQUIREMENTS.—The Secretary 
shall— 

(A) develop the national long-range plan in 
consultation with other Federal departments 
or agencies, State and local education prac- 
titioners and policymakers, experts in tech- 
nology and the educational applications of 
technology, and providers of technology 
services and products; 

(B) transmit such plan to the President 
and to the appropriate committees of the 
Congress; and 

(C) publish such plan in a form that is 
readily accessible to the public. 

(3) CONTENTS OF THE PLAN.—The national 
long-range plan shall describe the Sec- 
retary's activities to promote the purposes 
of this part, including— 

(A) how the Secretary will encourage the 
effective use of technology to provide all stu- 
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dents the opportunity to achieve challenging 
State content and student performance 
standards, especially through programs ad- 
ministered by the Department of Education; 

(B) joint activities with other Federal de- 
partments or agencies, such as the National 
Endowment for the Humanities, the National 
Endowment for the Arts, the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration, the Na- 
tional Science Foundation, and the Depart- 
ments of Commerce, Energy, Health and 
Human Services, and Labor— 

(i) to promote the use of technology in edu- 
cation, and training and lifelong learning, 
including plans for the educational uses of a 
national information infrastructure; and 

(ii) to ensure that the policies and pro- 
grams of such departments or agencies fa- 
cilitate the use of technology for educational 
purposes, to the extent feasible; 

(C) how the Secretary will work with edu- 
cators, State and local educational agencies, 
and appropriate representatives of the pri- 
vate sector to facilitate the effective use of 
technology in education; 

(D) how the Secretary will promote— 

(i) higher achievement of all students 
through the integration of technology into 
the curriculum; 

(ii) increased access to the benefits of tech- 
nology for teaching and learning for schools 
with a high concentration of children from 
low-income families; 

(iii) the use of technology to assist in the 
implementation of State systemic reform 
strategies; 

(iv) the application of technological ad- 
vances to use in education; and 

(v) increased opportunities for the profes- 
sional development of teachers in the use of 
new technologies; 

(E) how the Secretary will determine, in 
consultation with appropriate individuals, 
organizations, industries, and agencies, the 
feasibility and desirability of establishing 
guidelines to facilitate an easy exchange of 
data and effective use of technology in edu- 
cation; and 

(F) the Secretary’s long-range measurable 
goals and objectives relating to the purposes 
of this part. 

(c) ASSISTANCE.—The Secretary shall pro- 
vide assistance to the States to enable such 
States to plan effectively for the use of tech- 
nology in all schools throughout the State in 
accordance with the purpose and require- 
ments of section 316. 

SEC. 223. OFFICE OF EDUCATIONAL TECH- 
NOLOGY. 

(a) AMENDMENT TO THE DEPARTMENT OF 
EDUCATION ORGANIZATION ACT.—Title П of 
the Department of Education Organization 
Act (20 U.S.C. 3411 et seq.) is amended by 
adding at the end the following new section: 

“OFFICE OF EDUCATIONAL TECHNOLOGY 

“БЕс. 216. There shall be in the Depart- 
ment of Education an Office of Educational 
Technology, to be administered by the Direc- 
tor of Educational Technology. Such Office 
shall be established in accordance with sec- 
tion 405A of the General Education Provi- 
sions Act.“. 

(b) AMENDMENT TO THE GENERAL EDUCATION 
PROVISIONS ACT.—Part A of the General Edu- 
cation Provisions Act (20 U.S.C. 1221с et seq.) 
is amended by inserting after section 405 the 
following new section: 

“SEC. 405A. OFFICE OF EDUCATIONAL TECH- 
NOLOGY. 


“(а) ESTABLISHMENT.—The Secretary shall 
establish an Office of Educational Tech- 
nology (hereafter in this section referred to 
as the ‘Office’). 

(b) FUNCTIONS OF THE OFFICE.—The Direc- 
tor of the Office of Educational Technology 
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(hereafter іп this section referred to as the 
‘Director’), through the Office, shall 

“(1) carry forward the purposes of part С of 
540 П of the Goals 2000: Educate America 

ct; 

2) in consultation with other Federal de- 
partments or agencies which the Director de- 
termines appropriate, provide leadership to 
the Nation in the use of technology to pro- 
mote achievement of the National Education 
Goals and to increase opportunities for all 
students to achieve challenging State con- 
tent and student performance standards; 

(3) review all programs and training func- 
tions administered by the Department in 
order to promote the infusion of technology 
and technology planning throughout all such 
programs and functions; and 

“(4) perform such additional functions as 
the Secretary may require. 

“(с) PERSONNEL.—The Director is author- 
ized to select, appoint, and employ such offi- 
cers and employees as may be necessary to 
carry out the functions of the Office, subject 
to the provisions of title 5, United States 
Code (governing appointments in the com- 
petitive service), and the provisions of chap- 
ter 51 and subchapter III of chapter 53 of such 
title (relating to classification and General 
Schedule pay rates.“ 

(2) COMPENSATION OF THE DIRECTOR.—Sec- 
tion 5315 of title 5, United States Code, is 
amended by adding at the end the following: 

“Director of the Office of Educational 
Technology.“. 

SEC. 224. USES ОҒ FUNDS, 

(а) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary shall use 
funds appropriated pursuant to the authority 
of section 231(d) for activities designed to 
carry out the purpose of this part, includ- 
ing— 

(1) providing assistance to technical assist- 
ance providers to enable such providers to 
improve substantially the services such pro- 
viders offer to educators regarding the edu- 
cational uses of technology, including pro- 
fessional development; 

(2) consulting with representatives of in- 
dustry, elementary and secondary education, 
higher education, and appropriate experts in 
technology and the educational applications 
of technology, in carrying out the activities 
assisted under this part; 

(3) research on, and the development of, 
guidelines to facilitate maximum interoper- 
ability, efficiency and easy exchange of data 
for effective use of technology in education; 

(4) research on, and the development of, 
educational applications of the most ad- 
vanced and newly emerging technologies; 

(5) the development, demonstration, and 
evaluation of applications of existing tech- 
nology in preschool education, elementary 
and secondary education, training and life- 
long learning, and professional development 
of educational personnel; 

(6) the development and evaluation of soft- 
ware and other products, including multi- 
media television programming, that incor- 
porate advances in technology and help 
achieve the National Education Goals and 
challenging State content and student per- 
formance standards; 

(T) the development, demonstration, and 
evaluation of model strategies for preparing 
teachers and other personnel to use tech- 
nology effectively to improve teaching and 
learning; 

(8) the development of model programs 
that demonstrate the educational effective- 
ness of technology in urban and rural areas 
and economically distressed communities; 

(9) research on, and the evaluation of, the 
effectiveness and benefits of technology in 
education; 
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(10) conferences on, and dissemination of 
information regarding, the uses of tech- 
nology in education; 

(11) the development of model strategies to 
promote gender equity in the use of tech- 
nology; and 

(12) such other activities as the Secretary 
determines will meet the purposes of this 


(b) SPECIAL RULES.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary shall carry 
out the activities described in subsection (a) 
directly or by grant or contract. 

(2) GRANTS AND CONTRACTS.—Each grant or 
contract under this part shall be awarded— 

(A) on a competitive basis; and 

(B) pursuant to a peer review process. 

БЕС. 225. NON-FEDERAL SHARE, 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Subject to subsections (b) 
and (с), the Secretary may require any гесір- 
ient of a grant or contract under this part to 
share in the cost of the activities assisted 
under such grant or contract, which non- 
Federal share shall be announced through a 
notice in the Federal Register and may be in 
the form of cash or in-kind contributions, 
fairly valued. 

(b) INCREASE.—The Secretary may increase 
the non-Federal share that is required of a 
recipient of a grant or contract under this 
part after the first year such recipient re- 
ceives funds under such grant or contract. 

(c) MAXIMUM.—The non-Federal share re- 
quired under this section shall not exceed 50 
percent of the cost of the activities assisted 
pursuant to a grant or contract under this 
part. 

SEC. 226. OFFICE OF TRAINING TECHNOLOGY 
TRANSFER. 


(а) TRANSFER.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—The Office of Training 
Technology Transfer as established under 
section 6103 of the Training Technology 
Transfer Act of 1988 (20 U.S.C. 5093) is trans- 
ferred to the Office of Educational Tech- 
nology. 

(2) TECHNICAL AMENDMENT.—The first sen- 
tence of section 6103(a) of the Training Tech- 
nology Transfer Act of 1988 (20 U.S.C. 5093(a)) 
is amended by striking “Office of Edu- 
cational Research and Improvement” and in- 
serting “Office of Educational Technology”. 

(b) AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS.— 
The Training Technology Transfer Act of 
1988 (20 U.S.C. 5091 et seq.) is amended by 
adding at the end the following new section: 
“SEC. 6108, Br ca OF APPROPRIA- 


“There are authorized to be appropriated 
$3,000,000 for fiscal year 1995, and such sums 
as may be necessary for each of the fiscal 
years 1996 through 1999, to carry out this 
chapter.“ 

PART D—AUTHORIZATION ОҒ 
APPROPRIATIONS 
SEC. 231, AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS, 

(a) NATIONAL EDUCATION GOALS PANEL.— 
There are authorized to be appropriated 
$3,000,000 for fiscal year 1994, and such sums 
as may be necessary for each of the 4 suc- 
ceeding fiscal years, to carry out part A. 

(b) NATIONAL EDUCATION STANDARDS AND 
IMPROVEMENT COUNCIL.—There are author- 
ized to be appropriated $3,000,000 for fiscal 
year 1994, and such sums as may be necessary 
for each of the 4 succeeding fiscal years, to 
carry out part B. 

(c) OPPORTUNITY-TO-LEARN DEVELOPMENT 
GRANTS.—There are authorized to be appro- 
priated $1,000,000 for fiscal year 1994, and 
such sums as may be necessary for fiscal 
year 1995, to carry out section 218. 

(4) LEADERSHIP ІМ EDUCATIONAL TECH- 
NOLOGY.—There are authorized to be appro- 
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priated $5,000,000 for the fiscal year 1994, and 

such sums as may be necessary for each of 

the fiscal years 1995 through 1998, to carry 

out part С. 

TITLE ПІ--8ТАТЕ AND LOCAL EDUCATION 
SYSTEMIC IMPROVEMENT 

SEC. 301. FINDINGS. 

The Congress finds that— 

(1) all students can learn to high standards 
and must realize their potential if the United 
States is to prosper; 

(2) the reforms in education from 1977 
through 1992 have achieved some good re- 
sults, but such reform efforts often have 
been limited to a few schools or to a single 
part of the educational system; 

(3) leadership must come from teachers, re- 
lated services personnel, principals, and par- 
ents in individual schools, and from policy- 
makers at the local, State, tribal, and na- 
tional levels, in order for lasting improve- 
ments in student performance to occur; 

(4) simultaneous top-down and bottom-up 
education reform is necessary to spur cre- 
ative and innovative approaches by individ- 
ual schools to help all students achieve 
internationally competitive standards; 

(5) strategies must be developed by com- 
munities and States to support the revital- 
ization of all local public schools by fun- 
damentally changing the entire system of 
public education through comprehensive, co- 
herent, and coordinated improvement; 

(6) parents, teachers and other local edu- 
cators, and business, community, and tribal 
leaders, must be involved in developing sys- 
tem-wide improvement strategies that ге- 
flect the needs of their individual commu- 
nities; 

(7) all students are entitled to teaching 
practices that are in accordance with accept- 
ed standards of professional practice and 
that hold the greatest promise of improving 
student performance; 

(8) all students are entitled to participate 
in a broad and challenging curriculum and to 
have access to resources sufficient to address 
other education needs; 

(9) State and local education improvement 
efforts must incorporate strategies for pro- 
viding students and families with coordi- 
nated access to appropriate social services, 
health care, nutrition, early childhood edu- 
cation, and child care to remove preventable 
barriers to learning and enhance school read- 
iness for all students; 

(10) States and local educational agencies, 
working together, must immediately set 
about developing and implementing such 
system-wide improvement strategies if our 
Nation is to educate all children to meet 
their full potential and achieve the National 
Education Goals described in title I; 

(11) State and local systemic improvement 
strategies must provide all students with ef- 
fective mechanisms and appropriate paths to 
the work force as well as to higher edu- 
cation; 

(12) businesses should be encouraged— 

(A) to enter into partnerships with schools; 

(B) to provide information and guidance to 
schools based on the needs of area businesses 
for properly educated graduates in general 
and on the need for particular workplace 
skills that the schools may provide; 

(C) to provide necessary education and 
training materials and support; and 

(D) to continue the lifelong learning proc- 
ess throughout the employment years of an 
individual; 

(13) the appropriate and innovative use of 
technology can be very effective in helping 
to provide all students with the opportunity 
to learn and meet high standards; and 
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(14) Federal funds should be targeted to 
support State and local initiatives, and to le- 
verage State and local resources for design- 
ing and implementing system-wide edu- 
cation improvement plans. 

SEC. 302. PURPOSE. 

It is the purpose of this title to— 

(1) improve the quality of education for all 
students by supporting a long-term, broad- 
based effort to provide coherent and coordi- 
nated improvements in the system of edu- 
cation throughout our Nation at the State 
and local levels; 

(2) provide new authorities and funding for 
our Nation's school systems; 

(3) not replace or reduce funding for exist- 
ing Federal education programs; and 

(4) ensure that no State or local edu- 
cational agency will reduce its funding for 
education or for education reform on ac- 
count of receiving any funds under this title. 
SEC. 303. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS. 

There are authorized to be appropriated 
$400,000,000 for the fiscal year 1994, and such 
sums as may be necessary for each of the fis- 
cal years 1995 through 1998, to carry out this 
title. 

SEC, 304. ALLOTMENT OF FUNDS. 

(a) RESERVATIONS OF FUNDS.—From funds 
appropriated pursuant to the authority of 
section 303 in each fiscal year, the Sec- 
retary— 

(1) shall reserve a total of 1 percent to pro- 
vide assistance, in amounts determined by 
the Secretary— 

(A) to the outlying areas; and 

(B) to the Secretary of the Interior to ben- 
efit Indian students in schools operated or 
funded by the Bureau of Indian Affairs; and 

(2) may reserve a total of not more than 4 
percent for— 

(A) national leadership activities under 
subsections (a) and (b) of section 313; and 

(B) the costs of peer review of State im- 
provement plans and applications under this 
title. 

(b) STATE ALLOTMENTS.—From the amount 
appropriated under section 303 and not re- 
served under subsection (a) in each fiscal 
year the Secretary shall make allotments to 
State educational agencies as follows: 

(1) 50 percent of such amount shall be allo- 
cated in accordance with the relative 
amounts each State would have received 
under chapter 1 of title I of the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act of 1965 for the 
preceding fiscal year if funds under such 
chapter in such preceding fiscal year were 
not reserved for the outlying areas. 

(2) 50 percent of such amount shall be allo- 
cated in accordance with the relative 
amounts each State would have received 
under part A of chapter 2 of title I of the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act of 
1965 for the preceding fiscal year if funds 
under such chapter in such preceding fiscal 
year were not reserved for the outlying 
areas, 

(с) REALLOTMENTS.—If the Secretary deter- 
mines that any amount of a State edu- 
cational agency’s allotment for any fiscal 
year under subsection (b) will not be needed 
for such fiscal year by the State, the Sec- 
retary shall reallot such amount to other 
State educational agencies that need addi- 
tional funds, in such manner as the Sec- 
retary determines is appropriate. 

(4) MAINTENANCE OF EFFORT.—Each recipi- 
ent of funds under this title, in utilizing the 
proceeds of an allotment received under this 
title, shall maintain the expenditures of such 
recipient for the activities assisted under 
this title at a level equal to not less than the 
level of such expenditures maintained by 
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such recipient for the fiscal year preceding 
the fiscal year for which such allotment is 
received, except that provisions of this sec- 
tion shal] not apply in any fiscal year іп 
which the amount appropriated to carry out 
this title is less than the amount appro- 
priated to carry out this title in the preced- 
ing fiscal year. 

(e) SUPPLEMENT NOT SUPPLANT.—Each re- 
cipient of funds under this title, may use the 
proceeds of an allotment received under this 
title only so as to supplement and, to the ex- 
tent practicable, increase the level of funds 
that would, in the absence of such Federal 
funds, be made available from non-Federal 
sources for the activities assisted under this 
title. 

SEC, 305. STATE APPLICATIONS. 

(a) APPLICATION.— 

(1) ІМ GENERAL.—Each State educational 
agency that desires to receive an allotment 
under this title shall submit an application 
to the Secretary at such time and in such 
manner as the Secretary may determine. 

(2) ADDITIONAL INFORMATION.—In addition 
to the information described in subsections 
(b) and (с), each such application shall in- 
clude— 

(A) an assurance that the State edu- 
cational agency will cooperate with the бес- 
retary in carrying out the Secretary's re- 
sponsibilities under section 313, and will 
comply with reasonable requests of the Sec- 
retary for data related to the State's 
progress in developing and implementing its 
State improvement plan under this title; 

(B) an assurance that State law provides 
adequate authority to carry out each compo- 
nent of the State’s improvement plan devel- 
oped, or to be developed, under section 306, 
or that such authority will be sought; and 

(C) such other assurances and information 
as the Secretary may require. 

(b) FIRST YEAR.—A State educational agen- 
cy’s application for the first year of assist- 
ance under this title shall— 

(1) describe the process by which the State 
educational agency will develop a school im- 
provement plan that meets the requirements 
of section 306; and 

(2) describe how the State educational 
agency will use funds received under this 
title for such year, including how such agen- 
cy will make subgrants to local educational 
agencies in accordance with section 309(a), 
and how such agency will use funds received 
under this title for education preservice pro- 
grams and professional development activi- 
ties in accordance with section 309(b). 

(c) SUBSEQUENT YEARS.—A State edu- 
cational agency’s application for the second 
year of assistance under this title shall— 

(1) cover the second through fifth years of 
the State’s participation; 

(2) include a copy of the State’s improve- 
ment plan that meets the requirements of 
section 306, or if the State improvement plan 
is not complete, a statement of the steps the 
State will take to complete the plan and a 
schedule for doing so; and 

(3) include an explanation of how the State 
educational agency will use funds received 
under this title, including how such agency 
will make subgrants to local educational 
agencies in accordance with section 309(a), 
and how such agency will use such funds re- 
ceived under this title for education 
preservice programs and professional devel- 
opment activities in accordance with section 
309(b). 

SEC. 306. STATE IMPROVEMENT PLANS. 

(a) BASIC SCOPE OF PLAN.—Any State edu- 
cational agency that desires to receive an al- 
lotment under this title after its first year of 
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participation shall develop and implement a 
State improvement plan for the fundamental 
restructuring and improvement of elemen- 
tary and secondary education in the State. 

(b) PLAN DEVELOPMENT.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—A State improvement plan 
under this title shall be developed by a 
broad-based State panel in cooperation with 
the State educational agency and the Gov- 
ernor. The panel shall include— 

(A) the Governor and the chief State 
school officer, or their designees; 

(B) the chairperson of the State board of 
education and the chairpersons of the appro- 
priate authorizing committees of the State 
legislature, or their designees; 

(C) school teachers, related services per- 
sonnel, principals, and administrators who 
have successfully improved student perform- 
ance; and 

(D) representatives of teachers’ organiza- 
tions, organizations serving young children, 
parents, secondary school students, business 
and labor leaders, community-based organi- 
zations of demonstrated effectiveness, insti- 
tutions of higher education, local boards of 
education, State and local officials, tribal 
agencies, as appropriate, and others. 

(2) APPOINTMENT.—The Governor and the 
chief State school officer shall each appoint 
half the members of the panel and shall 
jointly select the Chairperson of the panel. 

(3) REPRESENTATION.—The membership of 
the panel shall be geographically representa- 
tive of the State and reflect the diversity of 
the population of the State with regard to 
race, ethnicity, gender and disability charac- 
teristics. 

(4) CONSULTATION.—The panel shall consult 
the Governor, the chief State school officer, 
the State board of education, and relevant 
committees of the State legislature in devel- 
oping the State improvement plan. 

(5) OUTREACH.—The panel shall be respon- 
sible for conducting a statewide, grassroots 
outreach process, including conducting pub- 
lic hearings, to involve educators, related 
services personnel, parents, local officials, 
tribal government officials, as appropriate, 
individuals representing private nonprofit el- 
ementary and secondary schools, community 
and business leaders, citizens, children’s ad- 
vocates, and others with a stake in the suc- 
cess of students and their education system, 
and who are representative of the diversity 
of the State and the State’s student popu- 
lation, including students of limited-English 
proficiency, American Indian, Alaska Na- 
tive, and Native Hawaiian students, and stu- 
dents with disabilities, in the development of 
the State improvement plan and in a con- 
tinuing dialogue regarding the need for and 
nature of challenging standards for students 
and local and State responsibilities for help- 
ing all students achieve such standards in 
order to assure that the development and im- 
plementation of the State improvement plan 
reflects local needs and experiences and does 
not result in a significant increase in paper- 
work for teachers. 

(6) PROCEDURE AND APPROVAL.—The panel 
shall develop a State improvement plan, pro- 
vide opportunity for public comment, and 
submit such plan to the State educational 
agency for approval. 

(7) SUBMISSION.—The State educational 
agency shall submit the original State im- 
provement plan developed by the panel and 
the State improvement plan modified by 
such agency, together with an explanation of 
any changes made by such agency to the 
plan developed by the panel, to the Secretary 
for approval. 

(8) MATTERS NOT UNDER THE JURISDICTION 
OF THE STATE EDUCATIONAL AGENCY.—If any 
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portion of a State improvement plan ad- 
dresses matters that, under State or other 
applicable law, are not under the authority 
of the State educational agency, the State 
educational agency shall obtain the approval 
of, or changes to, such portion, with an ex- 
planation thereof, from the Governor or 
other official responsible for that portion be- 
fore submitting such plan to the Secretary. 

(9) MONITORING; REVISIONS; REPORTING.— 
After approval of the State improvement 
plan by the Secretary, the panel shall be in- 
formed of progress on such plan by the State 
educational agency, and such agency, in 
close consultation with teachers, principals, 
administrators, advocates and parents in 
local educational agencies and schools re- 
ceiving funds under this title, shall monitor 
the implementation and operation of such 
plan. The panel shall review such plan, and 
based on the progress described in the pre- 
ceding sentence, determine if revisions to 
such plan are appropriate and necessary. The 
panel shall periodically report such deter- 
mination to the public. 

(c) TEACHING, LEARNING, STANDARDS, AND 
ASSESSMENTS.—Each State improvement 
plan shall establish strategies for meeting 
the National Education Goals described in 
title I by improving teaching and learning, 
and such strategies shall involve broad-based 
and ongoing classroom teacher input, such 
as— 

(1) a process for developing or adopting 
challenging State content and student per- 
formance standards for all students; 

(2) a process for providing assistance and 
support to local educational agencies. and 
schools to strengthen the capacity and re- 
sponsibility of such agencies and schools to 
provide all of their students the opportunity 
to meet challenging State content and stu- 
dent performance standards; 

(3) a process for developing or recommend- 
ing instructional materials and technology 
to support and assist local educational agen- 
cies and schools to provide all of their stu- 
dents the opportunity to meet the challeng- 
ing State content and student performance 
standards; 

(4) a process for developing and implement- 
ing a valid, fair, nondiscriminatory, and reli- 
able assessment or system of assessments— 

(A) which assessment or system shall 

(i) be aligned with such State's content 
standards; 

(ii) involve multiple measures of student 
performance; 

(iii) provide for— 

(1) the participation of all students with di- 
verse learning needs in such assessment or 
system; and 

(СШ) the adaptations and accommodations 
necessary to permit such participation; 

(iv) be consistent with relevant, nationally 
recognized professional and technical stand- 
ards for such assessment or system; 

(v) be capable of providing coherent infor- 
mation about student attainments relative 
to the State content standards; and 

(vi) support effective curriculum and in- 
struction; and 

(B) which process shall provide for mon- 
itoring the implementation of such assess- 
ment, system or set and the impact of such 
assessment, system or set on improved in- 
struction for all students; and 

(5) a process for improving the State’s sys- 
tem of teacher and school administrator 
preparation and licensure, and of continuing 
professional development programs, includ- 
ing the use of technology at both the State 
and local levels, so that all teachers, related 
services personnel, and administrators de- 
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velop the subject matter and pedagogical ex- 
pertise needed to prepare all students to 
meet the challenging standards described in 
paragraph (1). 

(4) OPPORTUNITY-TO-LEARN STRATEGIES.— 
Each State improvement plan shall establish 
strategies for providing all students with an 
opportunity to learn, such as— 

(1) adopting or establishing comprehensive 
State opportunity-to-learn standards; 

(2) establishing a timetable for dem- 
onstrating progress toward meeting com- 
prehensive State opportunity-to-learn stand- 
ards in every school in the State; and 

(3) periodically reporting to the public on 
the extent of the State's improvement іп 
achieving such standards. 

(е) GOVERNANCE AND MANAGEMENT.—Each 
State plan shall establish strategies for im- 
proved governance and management of the 
education system of the State. 

(f) PARENTAL AND COMMUNITY SUPPORT AND 
INVOLVEMENT.—Each State improvement 
plan shall describe comprehensive strategies 
to involve communities, including commu- 
nity representatives such as parents, busi- 
nesses, institutions of higher education, li- 
braries, cultural institutions, employment 
and training agencies, health and human 
service agencies, and other public and pri- 
vate nonprofit agencies that provide non- 
sectarian social services, health care, child 
care, early childhood education, and nutri- 
tion to students, in helping all students meet 
the challenging State standards. 

(6) MAKING THE IMPROVEMENTS SYSTEM- 
WIDE.—In order to help provide all students 
throughout the State the opportunity to 
meet challenging State content and student 
performance standards, each State improve- 
ment plan shall describe the various strate- 
gies for ensuring that all local educational 
agencies and schools within the State are in- 
volved in developing and implementing need- 
ed improvements within a specified period of 
time. 

(h) PROMOTING BOTTOM-UP REFORM.—Each 
State improvement plan shall include strate- 
gies for ensuring that comprehensive, sys- 
temic reform is promoted from the bottom 
up in communities, local educational agen- 
cies, and schools, and is guided by coordina- 
tion and facilitation from State leaders. 

(i) BENCHMARKS AND TIMELINES.—Each 
State improvement plan shall include spe- 
cific benchmarks of improved student per- 
formance and of progress in implementing 
such plan, and timelines against which the 
progress of the State in carrying out such 
plan, including the elements described in 
subsections (c) through (h), can be measured. 

(j) PEER REVIEW AND SECRETARIAL AP- 
PROVAL.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—(A) The Secretary shall 
review, within a reasonable period of time, 
each State improvement plan prepared under 
this section, and each application submitted 
under section 305, through a peer review 
process involving the assistance and advice 
of State and local education policymakers, 
educators, classroom teachers, related serv- 
ices personnel, experts on educational inno- 
vation and improvement, parents, advocates, 
and other appropriate individuals. Such peer 
review process shall be representative of the 
diversity of the United States with regard to 
geography, race, ethnicity, gender and dis- 
ability characteristics. Such peer review 
process shall include at least 1 site visit to 
each State. 

(B) Notwithstanding the provisions of sub- 
paragraph (A), in the first year that a State 
educational agency submits an application 
for assistance under this title the Secretary 
shall not be required to— 
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(i) review such application through a peer 
review process; and 

(11) conduct a site visit. 

(2) APPROVAL OF PLAN.—The Secretary 
shall approve a State improvement plan if— 

(A) such plan is submitted to the Secretary 
not later than 2 years after the date the 
State educational agency receives its first 
allotment under section 304(b); and 

(B) the Secretary determines, after consid- 
ering the peer reviewers’ comments, that 
such plan— 

(i) reflects a widespread commitment with- 
in the State; and 

(ii) holds reasonable promise of helping all 
students. 

(3) DISAPPROVAL.—The Secretary shall not 
disapprove a State's plan, or any State appli- 
cation submitted under section 305, before of- 
fering the State— 

(A) an opportunity to revise such plan or 
application; and 

(B) a hearing. 

(к) AMENDMENTS TO PLAN.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—Each State educational 
agency shall periodically review its State 
improvement plan and revise such plan, as 
appropriate, in accordance with the process 
described in subsection (b). 

(2) REVIEw.—The Secretary shall review 
any major amendment to a State improve- 
ment plan and shall not disapprove any such 
amendment before offering a State edu- 
cational agency— 

(A) an opportunity to revise such amend- 
ment; and 

(B) a hearing. 

(1) PREEXISTING STATE PLANS AND PAN- 
ELS.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—If a State has developed а 
comprehensive and systemic State improve- 
ment plan to help all students meet chal- 
lenging State content and student perform- 
ance standards, or any component of such 
plan, that meets the intent and purposes of 
section 302, the Secretary may approve such 
plan or component notwithstanding that 
such plan was not developed in accordance 
with subsection (b), if— 

(A) the Secretary determines that such ap- 
proval would further the purposes of State 
systemic education improvement; and 

(B) such plan ensures broad-based input 
from various education, political, commu- 
nity, and other appropriate representatives. 

(2) SPECIAL RULE.—(A) If, before the date of 
enactment of this Act, a State has made sub- 
stantial progress in developing a plan that 
meets the intent and purposes of section 302, 
but was developed by a panel that does not 
meet the requirements of paragraphs (1) 
through (3) of subsection (b), the Secretary 
may, at the request of the Governor and the 
State educational agency, treat such panel 
as meeting such requirements for all pur- 
poses of this title if the Secretary deter- 
mines that there has been substantial public 
and educator involvement in the develop- 
ment of such plan. 

(B) If a State has not developed a State im- 
provement plan but has an existing panel 
which such State would like to use for the 
purpose of developing such plan, then the 
Secretary may, at the request of the Gov- 
ernor and the State educational agency, 
treat such panel as meeting the require- 
ments of paragraphs (1) through (3) of sub- 
section (b) for all purposes of this title if— 

(i) the Secretary determines that such ex- 
isting panel is serving a similar such pur- 
pose; and 

(ii) the composition of such existing panel 
would ensure broad-based input from various 
education, political, community, and other 
appropriate representatives. 
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БЕС. 307. SECRETARY'S REVIEW ОҒ APPLICA- 
TIONS; PAYMENTS. 

(a) FIRST YEAR.—The Secretary shall ap- 
prove the State educational agency’s initial 
year application under section 305(b) if the 
Secretary determines that— 

(1) such application meets the require- 
ments of this title; and 

(2) there is a substantial likelihood that 
the State will be able to develop and imple- 
ment an education improvement plan that 
complies with section 306. 

(b) SECOND THROUGH FIFTH YEARS.—The 
Secretary shall approve the State edu- 
cational agency's renewal application under 
section 305(c)(1) in the second through fifth 
years of participation only if— 

(1)(A) the Secretary has approved the State 
improvement plan under section 306(j); or 

(B) the Secretary determines that the 
State has made substantial progress in de- 
veloping its State improvement plan and 
will implement such plan not later than the 
end of the second year of participation; and 

(2) the application meets the other require- 
ments of this title. 

(c) PAYMENTS.—For any fiscal year for 
which a State has an approved application 
under this title, the Secretary shall provide 
an allotment to the State educational agen- 
cy in the amount determined under section 
304(b). 

SEC. 308, STATE USE OF FUNDS. 

(a) FIRST YEAR.—In the first year for which 
a State educational agency receives an allot- 
ment under this title, such agency— 

(1) if the amount appropriated pursuant to 
the authority of section 303 for such year is 
equal to or greater than $200,000,000, shall use 
at least 75 percent of such allotted funds to 
award subgrants— 

(A) to local educational agencies for the 
development or implementation of local im- 
provement plans in accordance with section 
309(a); and 

(B) to improve educator and related serv- 
ices personnel preservice programs and for 
professional development activities consist- 
ent with the State improvement plan and in 
accordance with section 309(b); 

(2) if the amount appropriated pursuant to 
the authority of section 303 for such year is 
equal to or greater than $100,000,000, but less 
than $200,000,000, shall use at least 50 percent 
of such allotted funds to award subgrants de- 
scribed in subparagraphs (A) and (B) of para- 
graph (1); 

(3) if the amount appropriated pursuant to 
the authority of section 303 for such year is 
less than $100,000,000, may use such allotted 
funds to award subgrants described in sub- 
paragraphs (A) and (B) of paragraph (1); and 

(4) shall use any such allotted funds not 
used in accordance with paragraphs (1), (2), 
and (3) to develop, revise, expand, or imple- 
ment a State improvement plan described in 
section 306. 

(b) SUCCEEDING YEARS.—Each State edu- 
cational agency that receives an allotment 
under this title for any year after the first 
year of participation shall— 

(1) use at least 85 percent of such allotment 
funds in each such year to make subgrants— 

(A) for the implementation of the State 
improvement plan and of local improvement 
plans in accordance with section 309(a); and 

(B) to improve educator and related serv- 
ices personnel preservice programs and for 
professional development activities that are 
consistent with the State improvement plan 
in accordance with section 309(b); and 

(2) shall use the remainder of such allotted 
funds for State activities designed to imple- 
ment the State improvement plan, such as— 
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(A) supporting the development or adop- 
tion of challenging State content and stu- 
dent performance standards, comprehensive 
State opportunity-to-learn standards, and 
assessment tools linked to the standards, in- 
cluding activities assisted 

(i) through consortia of States; or 

(11) with the assistance of the National 
Education Standards and Improvement 
Council established under part В of title II: 

(B) supporting the implementation of high- 
performance management and organiza- 
tional strategies, such as site-based manage- 
ment, shared decisionmaking, or quality 
management principles, to promote effective 
implementation of such plan; 

(C) supporting the development and imple- 
mentation, at the local educational agency 
and school building level, of improved 
human resource development systems for re- 
cruiting, selecting, mentoring, supporting, 
evaluating and rewarding educators; 

(D) providing special attention to the 
needs of minority, disabled, and female stu- 
dents, including instructional programs and 
activities that encourage such students in el- 
ementary and secondary schools to aspire to 
enter and complete postsecondary education 
or training; 

(E) supporting the development, at the 
State or local level, of performance-based ac- 
countability and incentive systems for 
schools; 

(F) outreach to and training for parents, 
tribal officials, organizations serving young 
children, classroom teachers, related serv- 
ices personnel, and other educators, and the 
public, related to education improvement; 

(G) providing technical assistance and 
other services to increase the capacity of 
local educational agencies and schools to de- 
velop and implement systemic local im- 
provement plans, implement new assess- 
ments or systems of assessments described in 
the State improvement plan developed in ac- 
cordance with section 306, and develop cur- 
ricula consistent with the challenging State 
content and student performance standards; 

(H) promoting mechanisms for increasing 
public school choice, including information 
and referral programs which provide parents 
information on available choices and other 
initiatives to promote the establishment of 
innovative new public schools, including 
magnet schools and charter schools; and 

(1) collecting and analyzing data. 

(с) ON ADMINISTRATIVE COSTS.—A 
State educational agency that receives an 
allotment under this title in any fiscal year 
shall use not more than 4 percent of such al- 
lotment in such year, or $100,000, whichever 
is greater, for administrative expenses, 
which administrative expenses shall not in- 
clude the expenses related to the activities 
of the panel established under section 
306(b)(1). 

(4) SPECIAL RULE.—Any new public school 
established under this title— 

(1) shall be nonsectarian; 

(2) shall not be affiliated with a nonpublic 
sectarian school or religious institution; and 

(3) shall operate under the authority of a 
State educational agency or local edu- 
cational agency. 

SEC. 309. SUBGRANTS FOR LOCAL REFORM AND 
PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT. 

(a) SUBGRANTS TO LOCAL EDUCATIONAL 
AGENCIES.— 

(1) ІМ GENERAL.—(A) Each State edu- 
cational agency, through a competitive proc- 
ess, shall make subgrants to local edu- 
cational agencies to carry out the authorized 
activities described in paragraph (4). 

(B) Each subgrant described in subpara- 
graph (A) shall be for a project of sufficient 
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duration and of sufficient size, scope, and 
quality to carry out the purpose of this title 
effectively. 

(2) APPLICATION REQUIRED.—Each local edu- 
cational agency desiring to receive a 
subgrant under this subsection shall submit 
an application to the State educational 
agency that— 

(A) is developed by a broad-based panel, ap- 
pointed by the local educational agency, 
that is representative of the diversity of the 
students and community to be served with 
regard to race, language, ethnicity, gender, 
disability and socioeconomic characteristics, 
and includes teachers, related services рег- 
sonnel, secondary school students, parents, 
school administrators, business representa- 
tives, early childhood educators, representa- 
tives of community-based organizations, and 
others, as appropriate, and is approved by 
the local educational agency, including any 
modifications the local educational agency 
deems appropriate; 

(B) includes, in the application submitted 
for the second year of participation, a com- 
prehensive local improvement plan for 
school district-wide education improvement, 
directed at enabling all students to meet 
high academic standards, including specific 
goals and benchmarks, and includes a strat- 
egy for— 

(i) ensuring that all students have a fair 
opportunity to learn; 

(ii) improving teaching and learning; 

(iii) improving governance and manage- 
ment; 

(iv) generating and maintaining parental 
and community involvement; and 

(v) expanding improvements throughout 
the local educational agency; 

(C) describes how the local educational 
agency will encourage and assist schools to 
develop and implement comprehensive 
school improvement plans that focus on 
helping all students meet high academic 
standards and that address each element of 
the local educational agency’s local improve- 
ment plan described in subparagraph (B); 

(D) describes how the local educational 
agency will implement specific programs 
aimed at ensuring improvements in school 
readiness and the ability of students to learn 
effectively at all grade levels by identifying 
the most pressing needs facing students and 
their families with regard to social services, 
health care, nutrition, and child care, and 
entering into partnerships with public and 
private nonprofit agencies to increase the 
access of students and families to coordi- 
nated nonsectarian services in a school set- 
ting or at a nearby site; 

(E) describes how the subgrant funds will 
be used by the local educational agency, and 
the procedures to be used to make funds 
available to schools in accordance with para- 
graph (4ХА); 

(F) identifies, with an explanation, any 
State or Federal requirements that the local 
educational agency believes impede edu- 
cational improvement and that such agency 
requests be waived in accordance with sec- 
tion 311, which requests shall promptly be 
transmitted to the Secretary by the State 
educational agency; and - 

(G) contains such other information as the 
State educational agency may reasonably re- 
quire. 

(3) MONITORING.—The panel described in 
paragraph (2)(A), after approval of the local 
educational agency's application by the 
State educational agency, shall be informed 
of progress on such plan by the local edu- 
cational agency, and the local educational 
agency shall monitor the implementation 


and effectiveness of the local improvement 
plan in close consultation with teachers, re- 
lated services personnel, principals, adminis- 
trators, and parents from schools receiving 
funds under this title, as well as assure that 
implementation of the local improvement 
plan does not result in a significant increase 
in paperwork for teachers. The panel shall 
review such plan and based on the progress 
described in the preceding sentence, deter- 
mine if revisions to the local improvement 
plan should be recommended to the local 
educational agency. The panel shall periodi- 
cally report such determination to the pub- 
lic. 

(4) AUTHORIZED ACTIVITIES.—A local edu- 
cational agency that receives a subgrant 
under this subsection— 

(A) in the first year such agency receives 
the subgrant shall use— 

(i) not more than 25 percent of the 
subgrant funds to develop a local improve- 
ment plan or for any local educational agen- 
cy activities approved by the State edu- 
cational agency that are reasonably related 
to carrying out the State or local improve- 
ment plans, including the establishment of 
innovative new public schools; and 

(ii) not less than 75 percent of the subgrant 
funds to support individual school improve- 
ment initiatives related to providing all stu- 
dents in the school the opportunity to meet 
high academic standards; and 

(B) in subsequent years, shall use the 
subgrant funds for any activities approved 
by the State educational agency that are 
reasonably related to carrying out the State 
or local improvement plans (including the 
establishment of innovative new public 
schools), except that at least 85 percent of 
such funds shall be made available to indi- 
vidual schools to develop and implement 
comprehensive school improvement plans de- 
signed to help all students meet high aca- 
demic standards. 

(b) SUBGRANTS FOR PRESERVICE TEACHER 
EDUCATION AND PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT 
ACTIVITIES.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—(A) Each State edu- 
cational agency, through a competitive, peer 
review process, shall make subgrants to a 
local educational agency, or a consortium 
consisting of local educational agencies, in- 
stitutions of higher education, or nonprofit 
education organizations, or any combination 
thereof, in order to— 

(i) improve preservice teacher and related 
services personnel education programs in ac- 
cordance with the State improvement plan; 
and 

(ii) support continuing, sustained profes- 
sional development activities for educators 
in accordance with the State improvement 
plan. 

(B) Each State educational agency award- 
ing subgrants under subparagraph (A) shall 
give priority to awarding such subgrants 
to— 


(i) a local educational agency or consor- 
tium serving a greater number or percentage 
of disadvantaged students than the statewide 
average of such number or percentage; or 

(ii) a consortium that has a demonstrated 
record of working with schoo] districts, such 
as a consortium that— 

(I) prepares and screens teacher interns in 
professional development school sites; 

(II) focuses on upgrading teachers’ knowl- 
edge of content areas; or 

(ІШ) targets preparation and continued 
professional development of teachers of stu- 
dents with limited-English proficiency and 
students with disabilities. 

(C) In order to be eligible to receive a 
subgrant described in subparagraph (A), a 
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consortium shall include at least 1 local edu- 
cational agency. 

(2) APPLICATION.—A local educational 
agency or consortium that desires to receive 
a subgrant under this subsection shall sub- 
mit an application to the State educational 
agency that— 

(A) describes how the local educational 
agency or consortium will use the subgrant 
to improve teacher preservice and school ad- 
ministrator education programs or to imple- 
ment educator and related services personnel 
professional development activities in ac- 
cordance with the State improvement plan; 

(B) identifies the criteria to be used by the 
local educational agency or consortium to 
judge improvements in preservice education 
or the effects of professional development ac- 
tivities in accordance with the State im- 
provement plan; and 

(C) contains any other information that 
the State educational agency determines is 
appropriate. 

(3) AUTHORIZED ACTIVITIES.—A recipient of 
а subgrant under this subsection shall use 
the subgrant funds for activities support- 
ing— 

(A) the improvement of preservice teacher 
education and school administrator pro- 
grams so that such programs equip educators 
with the subject matter and pedagogical ex- 
pertise necessary for preparing all students 
to meet challenging standards; or 

(B) the development and implementation 
of new and improved forms of continuing and 
sustained professional development opportu- 
nities for teachers, related services person- 
nel, principals, and other educators at the 
school or school district level that equip 
such individuals with such expertise, and 
with other knowledge and skills necessary 
for leading and participating in continuous 
education improvement. 

(c) SPECIAL AWARD RULES.— 

(1) ІМ GENERAL.—(A) Each State edu- 
cational agency shall award at least 65 per- 
cent of subgrant funds under subsection (a) 
in each fiscal year to local educational agen- 
cies that have a greater percentage or num- 
ber of disadvantaged children than the state- 
wide average percentage or number for all 
local educational agencies in the State. 

(B) At least 50 percent of the subgrant 
funds made available by a local educational 
agency to individual schools under sub- 
section (a) in any fiscal year shall be made 
available to schools with a special need for 
assistance, as indicated by a high number or 
percentage of students from low-income fam- 
ilies, low student achievement, or other 
similar criteria developed by the local edu- 
cational agency. 

(2) WAIVER.—The State educational agency 
may waive the requirement of paragraph 
(1)(A) if such agency does not receive а suffi- 
cient number of applications from local edu- 
cational agencies in the State to enable the 
State educational agency to comply with 
such requirement. 

SEC. 310. AVAILABILITY OF INFORMATION AND 
TRAINING. 


Proportionate to the number of children in 
a State or in a local educational agency who 
are enrolled in private elementary or second- 
ary schools— 

(1) a State educational agency or local edu- 
cational agency which uses funds under this 
title to develop goals, State content or stu- 
dent performance standards, curricular ma- 
terials, and assessments or systems of as- 
sessments shall, upon request, make infor- 
mation related to such goals, standards, ma- 
terials, and assessments or systems available 
to private schools; and 
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(2) a State educational agency or local edu- 
cational agency which uses funds under this 
title for teacher and administrator training 
shall provide in the State improvement plan 
described in section 306 for the training of 
teachers and administrators in private 
schools located in the geographical area 
served by such agency. 

SEC. 311. WAIVERS OF STATUTORY AND REGU- 
LATORY REQUIREMENTS. 


(a) WAIVER AUTHORITY.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—Except as provided in sub- 
section (c), the Secretary may waive any 
statutory or regulatory requirement applica- 
ble to any program or Act described in sub- 
section (b) for a State educational agency, 
local educational agency, or school, upon ap- 
plication of a State educational agency re- 
questing such a waiver if— 

(A) and only to the extent that, the Sec- 
retary determines that such requirement im- 
pedes the ability of the State, or of a local 
educational agency or school in the State, to 
carry out the State or local improvement 
plan; 

(B) the State educational agency has 
waived, or agrees to waive, similar require- 
ments of State law; 

(C) in the case of a statewide waiver, the 
State educational agency— 

(i) provides all local educational agencies 
in the State with notice and an opportunity 
to comment on the State educational agen- 
cy’s proposal to seek a waiver; and 

(ii) submits the local educational agencies’ 
comments to the Secretary; and 

(D) in the case of a local educational agen- 
cy waiver, the local educational agency pro- 
vides parents, community groups, and advo- 
cacy or civil rights groups with the oppor- 
tunity to comment on the proposed waiver. 

(2) TIMELINESS.—The Secretary shall act 
promptly on any request for a waiver under 
this section. 

(3) DURATION.— 

(A) IN GENERAL.—Each waiver under this 
section may be for a period not to exceed 5 
years. 

(B) EXTENSION.—The Secretary may extend 
the period described in subparagraph (A) if 
the Secretary determines that the waiver 
has been effective in enabling the State or 
affected local educational agencies to carry 
out their reform plans. 

(b) INCLUDED PROGRAMS.—The statutory or 
regulatory requirements subject to the waiv- 
er authority of this section are any such re- 
quirements under the following programs or 
Acts: 

(1) Chapter 1 of title I of the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act of 1965, includ- 
ing Even Stert. 

(2) Part A of chapter 2 of title I of the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act of 
1965. 

(3) The Dwight D. Eisenhower Mathematics 
and Science Education Act. 

(4) The Emergency Immigrant Education 
Act of 1984. 

(5) The Drug-Free Schools and Commu- 
nities Act of 1986. 

(6) The Carl D. Perkins Vocational and Ap- 
plied Technology Education Act. 

(с) WAIVERS NOT AUTHORIZED.—The Sec- 
retary may not waive any statutory or regu- 
latory requirement of the programs or Acts 
described in subsection (0)— 

(1) relating to— 

(A) maintenance of effort; 

(B) comparability of services; 

(C) the equitable participation of students 
and professional staff in private schools; 

(D) parental participation and involve- 
ment; and 
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(Е) the distribution of funds to States or to 
local educational agencies; and 

(2) unless the underlying purposes of the 
statutory requirements of each program or 
Act for which a waiver is granted continue 
to be met to the satisfaction of the Sec- 


retary. 

(4) TERMINATION OF WAIVERS.—The Sec- 
retary shall periodically review the perform- 
ance of any State, local educational agency, 
or school for which the Secretary has grant- 
ed a waiver and shall terminate the waiver if 
the Secretary determines that the perform- 
ance of the State, the local educational 
agency, or the school in the area affected by 
the waiver has been inadequate to justify a 
continuation of the waiver. 

SEC, 312. PROGRESS REPORTS. 

(a) STATE REPORTS TO THE SECRETARY.— 
Each State educational agency that receives 
an allotment under this title shall annually 
report to the Secretary— 

(1) on the State’s progress in meeting the 
State’s goals and plans; 

(2) on the State’s proposed activities for 
the succeeding year; and 

(3) in summary form, on the progress of 
local educational agencies in meeting local 
goals and plans. 

(b) SECRETARY’S REPORTS TO CONGRESS.— 
By April 30, 1996, and every 2 years there- 
after, the Secretary shall submit a report to 
the Committee on Education and Labor of 
the House of Representatives and the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Human Resources of the 
Senate describing the activities and out- 
comes of— 

(1) grants or contracts under paragraph (2) 
of section 313(b), including— 

(A) a description of the purpose, uses, and 
technical merit of assessments evaluated 
with funds awarded under such paragraph; 
and 

(B) an analysis of the impact of such as- 
sessments on the performance of students, 
particularly students of different racial, gen- 
der, ethnic, or language groups and individ- 
uals with disabilities; and 

(2) allotments under this title, including a 
description of the effect of waivers granted 
under section 311. 

SEC. 313. NATIONAL LEADERSHIP. 

(a) TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE AND INTEGRA- 
TION OF STANDARDS.—From funds reserved in 
each fiscal year under section 304(a)(2)(A), 
the Secretary may, directly or through 
grants or contracts— 

(1) provide technical assistance to States, 
local educational agencies, and tribal agen- 
cies developing or implementing school im- 
provement plans, in a manner that ensures 
that such assistance is broadly available; or 

(2) support model projects to integrate 
multiple content standards, if— 

(A) such standards are certified by the Na- 
tional Education Standards and Improve- 
ment Council and approved by the National 
Goals Panel for different subject areas, in 
order to provide balanced and coherent in- 
structional programs for all students; and 

(B) such projects are appropriate for a wide 
range of diverse circumstances, localities 
(including both urban and rural commu- 
nities), and populations. 

(b) INNOVATIVE PROGRAMS; ASSESSMENT; 
EVALUATION.—From not more than 50 per- 
cent of the funds reserved in each fiscal year 
under section 304(a)(2)(A), the Secretary, di- 
rectly or through grants or contracts, shall— 

(1) provide urban and rural local edu- 
cational agencies, schools, or consortia 
thereof, with assistance for innovative or ex- 
perimental programs in systemic education 
reform. that are not being undertaken 
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through grants provided under section 3090). 
giving special consideration or priority to 
local educational agencies, schools, or con- 
sortia thereof that serve large numbers or 
concentrations of economically disadvan- 
taged students, including students of lim- 
ited-English proficiency; or 

(2) provide a State or local educational 
agency, nonprofit organization or consor- 
tium thereof with assistance to help defray 
the cost of developing, field testing and eval- 
uating an assessment or system of assess- 
ments with a priority on grants or contracts 
for limited-English proficiency students or 
students with disabilities, if— 

(A) such assessment or system— 

(i) is to be used for some or all of the pur- 
poses described in section 213(e)(1)(B); and 

(ii) is aligned to State content standards 
certified by the National Education Stand- 
ards and Improvement Council; and 

(B) such agency, organization or consor- 
tium— 

(i) examines the validity, reliability, and 
fairness of such assessment or system, for 
the particular purposes for which such as- 
sessment or system was developed; and 

(ii) devotes special attention to how such 
assessment or system treats all students, es- 
pecially with regard to the race, gender, eth- 
nicity, disability and language proficiency of 
such students. 

(c) DATA AND DISSEMINATION.—The Sec- 
retary shall— 

(1) gather data on, conduct research on, 
and evaluate systemic education improve- 
ment, including the programs authorized by 
this title; and 

(2) disseminate research findings and other 
information on outstanding examples of sys- 
temic education improvement in States and 
local communities through existing dissemi- 
nation systems within the Department of 
Education, including through publications, 
electronic and telecommunications medi- 
ums, conferences, and other means, 

SEC. 314, ASSISTANCE TO THE OUTLYING AREAS 
AND TO THE SECRETARY OF THE IN- 
TERIOR. 

(a) OUTLYING AREAS.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—Funds reserved for the 
outlying areas in each fiscal year under sec- 
tion 304(a)(1)(A) shall be made available to, 
and expended by, such areas, under such con- 
ditions and in such manner as the Secretary 
determines will best meet the purposes of 
this title. 

(2) INAPPLICABILITY OF PUBLIC LAW 95-134.— 
The provisions of Public Law 95-134, permit- 
ting the consolidation of grants to the Insu- 
lar Areas, shall not apply to funds received 
by such areas under this title. 

(b) SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR.—The funds 
reserved by the Secretary for the Secretary 
of the Interior under section 304(a)(1)(B) 
shall be made available to the Secretary of 
the Interior pursuant to an agreement be- 
tween the Secretary and the Secretary of the 
Interior containing such terms and assur- 
ances, consistent with this title, as the Sec- 
retary determines will best achieve the pur- 
pose of this title. 

(c) SECRETARY OF DEFENSE.—The Secretary 
shall consult with the Secretary of Defense 
to ensure that, to the extent practicable, the 
purposes of this title are applied to the De- 
partment of Defense schools. 

SEC. 315. CLARIFICATION REGARDING STATE 
STANDARDS AND ASSESSMENTS. 

Notwithstanding any other provision of 
this title, standards, assessments, and sys- 
tems of assessments described in a State im- 
provement plan submitted in accordance 
with section 306 shall not be required to be 
certified by the Council. 
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SEC. 316. STATE PLANNING FOR IMPROVING STU- 
DENT ACHIEVEMENT THROUGH IN- 
TEGRATION OF TECHNOLOGY INTO 
THE CURRICULUM. 

(a) PURPOSE.—It is the purpose of this sec- 
tion to assist States to plan effectively to 
improve student learning through the use of 
technology in all schools throughout the 
State. 

(b) PROGRAM AUTHORIZED.— 

(1) AUTHORITY.—The Secretary shall award 
grants in accordance with allocations under 
paragraph (2) to each State educational 
agency that, as part of its application under 
section 305, requests a grant to develop, and 
submits as part of the State improvement 
plan described in section 306, a systemic 
statewide plan to increase the use of state- 
of-the-art technologies that enhance elemen- 
tary and secondary student learning and 
staff development in support of the National 
Education Goals and challenging standards. 

(2) FORMULA.—From the amount appro- 
priated pursuant to the authority of sub- 
section (f) in each fiscal year, each State 
educational agency with an application ap- 
proved under section 305 shall receive a grant 
under paragraph (1) in such year in an 
amount determined on the same basis as al- 
lotments are made to State educational 
agencies under subsections (b) and (c) of sec- 
tion 304 for such year, except that each such 
State shall receive at least 1% percent of the 
amount appropriated pursuant to such au- 
thority or $75,000, whichever is greater. 

(3) DURATION.—A State educational agency 
may receive assistance under this section for 
not more than 2 fiscal years. 

(с) PLAN OBJECTIVES.—Each State edu- 
cational agency shall use funds received 
under this section to develop and, if the Sec- 
retary has approved the systemic statewide 
plan, to implement such plan. Such plan 
shall have as its objectives— 

(1) the promotion of higher student 
achievement through the use of technology 
in education; 

(2) the participation of all schools and 
school districts in the State, especially those 
schools and districts with a high percentage 
of disadvantaged students; 

(3) the development and implementation of 
a cost effective high-speed, statewide, inter- 
operable, wide area communication edu- 
cational technology infrastructure for ele- 
mentary and secondary schools within the 
State; and 

(4) the promotion of shared usage of equip- 
ment, facilities, and other technology re- 
sources by adult learners during after-school 
hours, 

(d) PLAN REQUIREMENTS.—At a minimum, 
each systemic statewide plan shall— 

(1) be developed by a task force that— 

(A) includes among its members experts in 
the educational use of technology and rep- 
resentatives of the State panel described in 
section 306(b); and 

(B) ensures that such plan is integrated 
into the State improvement plan described 
in section 306; 

(2) be developed in collaboration with the 
Governor, representatives of the State legis- 
lature, the State board of education, institu- 
tions of higher education, appropriate State 
agencies, local educational agencies, public 
and private telecommunication entities, par- 
ents, students, adult literacy providers, and 
leaders in the field of technology, through a 
process of statewide grassroots outreach to 
local educational agencies and schools in the 
State; 

(3) identify and describe the requirements 
necessary for introducing state-of-the-art 
technologies into the classroom in order to 
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enhance educational curricula, including the 
installation and ongoing maintenance of 
basic connections, hardware and the nec- 
essary support materials; 

(4) describe how the application of ad- 
vanced technologies in the schools will en- 
hance student learning, provide greater ac- 
cess to individualized instruction, promote 
the strategies described in section 306(d), and 
help make progress toward the achievement 
of the National Education Goals; 

(5) describe how the ongoing training of 
educational personnel will be provided; 

(6) provide for the dissemination on a 
statewide basis of exemplary programs and 
practices relating to the use of technology in 
education; 

(7) establish a funding estimate (including 
a statement of likely funding sources) and a 
schedule for the development and implemen- 
tation of such plan; 

(8) describe how the State educational 
agency will assess the impact of implement- 
ing such plan on student achievement and 
aggregate achievement for schools; 

(9) describe how the State educational 
agency and local educational agencies in the 
State will coordinate and cooperate with 
business and industry, and with public and 
private telecommunications entities; 

(10) describe how the State educational 
agency will promote the purchase of equip- 
ment by local educational agencies that, 
when placed in schools, will meet the highest 
possible level of interoperability and open 
system design; 

(11) describe how the State educational 
agency will consider using existing tele- 
communications infrastructure and tech- 
nology resources; and 

(12) describe the process through which 
such plan will be reviewed and updated peri- 
odically. 

(е) REPORTS.—Each State educational 
agency receiving a grant under this section 
shall submit a report to the Secretary within 
1 year of the date such agency submits to the 
Secretary its systemic statewide plan under 
this section. Such report shall— 

(1) describe the State’s progress toward im- 
plementation of the provisions of such plan; 

(2) describe any revisions to the State's 
long-range plans for technology; 

(3) describe the extent to which resources 
provided pursuant to such plan are distrib- 
uted among schools to promote the strate- 
gies described in section 306(4); and 

(4) include any other information the Sec- 
retary deems appropriate. 

(f) AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS.— 
There are authorized to be appropriated 
$10,000,000 for fiscal year 1994, and such sums 
as may be necessary for fiscal year 1995, to 
carry out this section. 

TITLE IV—MISCELLANEOUS 
БЕС. 401. PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 

Except as provided in section 310, nothing 
in this Act shall be construed to authorize 
the use of funds under title ІП of this Act to 
directly or indirectly benefit any school 
other than a public school. 

SEC. 402. CONSTRUCTION. 

Nothing in this Act shall be construed— 

(1) to supersede the provisions of section 
103 of the Department of Education Organi- 
zation Act; and 

(2) to require the teaching of values or the 
establishment of school-based clinics as a 
condition of receiving funds under this Act. 


TITLE V—NATIONAL SKILL STANDARDS 
BOARD 


SEC. 501. SHORT TITLE. 
This title may he cited as the National 
Skill Standards Act of 1993". 
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SEC. 502. PURPOSE. 

It is the purpose of this title to establish a 
National Board to serve as a catalyst in 
stimulating the development and adoption of 
а voluntary national system of skill stand- 
ards and of assessment and certification— 

(1) that will serve as a cornerstone of the 
national strategy to enhance work force 
skills; 

(2) that will result in increased productiv- 
ity, economic growth, and American eco- 
nomic competitiveness; and 

(3) that can be used, consistent with civil 
rights laws— 

(А) by the Nation, to ensure the develop- 
ment of a high skills, high quality, high per- 
formance work force, including the most 
skilled front-line work force in the world; 

(B) by industries, as a vehicle for inform- 
ing training providers and prospective em- 
ployees of skills necessary for employment; 

(C) by employers, to assist in evaluating 
the skill levels of prospective employees and 
to assist in the training of current employ- 
ees; 

(D) by labor organizations, to enhance the 
employment security of workers by provid- 
ing portable credentials and skills; 

(E) by workers, to— 

(i) obtain certifications of their skills to 
protect against dislocation; 

(ii) pursue career advancement; and 

(111) enhance their ability to reenter the 
work force; 

(F) by students and entry level workers, to 
determine the skill levels and competencies 
needed to be obtained in order to compete ef- 
fectively for high wage jobs; 

(G) by training providers and educators, to 
determine appropriate training services to 
be offered by the providers and educators; 

(H) by Government, to evaluate whether 
publicly funded training assists participants 
to meet skill standards where such standards 
exist and thereby protect the integrity of 
public expenditures; and 

(I) to facilitate linkages between other 
components of the work force investment 
strategy, including school-to-work transi- 
tion and job training programs. 

SEC. 503. ESTABLISHMENT OF NATIONAL BOARD. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—There is established a Na- 
tional Skill Standards Board (hereafter re- 
ferred to in this title as the ‘‘National 
Board”). 

(b) СОМРОЗІТІОМ.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—The National Board shall 
be composed of 28 members (appointed in ac- 
cordance with paragraph (3)), of whom— 

(A) one member shall be the Secretary of 
Labor; 

(B) one member shall be the Secretary of 
Education; 

(C) one member shall be the Secretary of 
Commerce; 

(D) one member shall be the Chairperson of 
the National Education Standards and Im- 
provement Council established pursuant to 
section 212(a); 

(E) eight members shall be representatives 
of business (including representatives of 
small employers and representatives of large 
employers) selected from among individuals 
recommended by recognized national busi- 
ness organizations or trade associations; 

(F) eight members shall be representatives 
of organized labor selected from among indi- 
viduals recommended by recognized national 
labor federations; and 

(GXi) four members shall be certified 
human resource professionals; 

(ii) three members shall be representatives 
of educational institutions (including voca- 
tional-technical institutions); and 
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(iii) one member shall be a representative 
of nongovernmental organizations with a 
demonstrated history of successfully pro- 
tecting the rights of racial, ethnic or reli- 
gious minorities, women, persons with dis- 
abilities, or older persons. 

(2) SPECIAL REQUIREMENTS.—The members 
described in subparagraph (G) of paragraph 
(1) shall have expertise in the area of edu- 
cation and training. The members described 
in subparagraphs (E), (F), and (G) of para- 
graph (1) shall, in the aggregate, represent a 
broad cross-section of occupations and indus- 
tries. 

(3) APPOINTMENT.—The membership of the 
National Board shall be appointed as follows: 

(A) Twelve members (four from each class 
of members described in subparagraphs (E), 
(F), and (G) of paragraph (1)) shall be ap- 
pointed by the President. 

(B) Six members (two from each class of 
members described in subparagraphs (E), (F), 
and (G) of paragraph (1)) shall be appointed 
by the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives. Of the members so appointed, three 
members (one from each class of members 
described in subparagraphs (E), (F), and (G) 
of paragraph (1)) shall be selected from rec- 
ommendations made by the Majority Leader 
of the House of Representatives and three 
members (one from each class of members 
described in subparagraphs (B), (F), and (G) 
of paragraph (1)) shall be selected from rec- 
ommendations made by the Minority Leader 
of the House of Representatives. 

(C) Six members (two from each class of 
members described in subparagraphs (Е), (F), 
and (G) of paragraph (1)) shall be appointed 
by the President pro tempore of the Senate. 
Of the members so appointed, three members 
(one from each class of members described in 
subparagraphs (Е), (F), and (С) of paragraph 
(1)) shall be selected from recommendations 
made by the Majority Leader of the Senate 
and three members (one from each class of 
members described in subparagraphs (Е), (F), 
and (G) of paragraph (1)) shall be selected 
from recommendations made by the Minor- 
ity Leader of the Senate. 

(4) EX OFFICIO NONVOTING MEMBERS.—The 
members of the National Board specified in 
subparagraphs (A), (B), (C), and (D) of para- 
graph (1) shall be ex officio, nonvoting mem- 
bers of the National Board, 

(5) TERM.—Each member of the National 
Board appointed under subparagraph (E), (F), 
or (G) of paragraph (1) shall be appointed for 
a term of 4 years, except that of the initial 
members of the Board appointed under such 
subparagraphs— 

(A) twelve members shall be appointed for 
a term of 3 years (four from each class of 
members described in subparagraphs (E), (F), 
and (G) of paragraph (1)), of whom 

(i) two from each such class shall be ap- 
pointed in accordance with paragraph (3)(A); 

(ii) one from each such class shal] be ap- 
pointed in accordance with paragraph (3)(B); 
and 

(iii) one from each such class shall be ap- 
pointed in accordance with paragraph (3)(C); 
and 

(B) twelve members shall be appointed for 
a term of 4 years (four from each class of 
members described in subparagraphs (E), (F), 
and (G) of paragraph (1)), of whom 

(i) two from each such class shall be ap- 
pointed in accordance with paragraph (3)(A); 

(ii) one from each such class shall be ap- 
pointed in accordance with paragraph (3)(B); 
and ` 

(111) one from each such class shall be ap- 
pointed in accordance with paragraph (3)(C). 

(6) VACANCIES.—Any vacancy in the Na- 
tional Board shall not affect its powers, but 
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shall be filled in the same manner as the 
original appointment. 

(c) CHAIRPERSON AND VICE CHAIRPERSONS.— 

(1) CHAIRPERSON.— 

(A) IN GENERAL.—Except as provided in 
subparagraph (B), the National Board, by 
majority vote, shall elect a Chairperson once 
every 2 years from among the members of 
the National Board. 

(B) INITIAL CHAIRPERSON.—The first Chair- 
person of the National Board shall be elect- 
ed, by a majority vote of the National Board, 
from among the members who are represent- 
atives of business (as described in subpara- 
graph (E) of subsection (b)(1)) and shall serve 
for a term of 2 years. 

(2) VICE CHAIRPERSONS.—The National 
Board, by majority vote, shall annually elect 
3 Vice Chairpersons (each representing a dif- 
ferent class of the classes of members de- 
scribed in subparagraphs (E), (F), and (G) of 
subsection (b)(1) and each of whom shall 
serve for a term of 1 year) from among its 
members appointed under subsection (b){3). 

(d) COMPENSATION AND EXPENSES.— 

(1) COMPENSATION.—Members of the Na- 
tional Board who are not full-time employ- 
ees or officers of the Federal Government 
shall serve without compensation. 

(2) EXPENSES.—The members of the Na- 
tional Board shall be allowed travel ex- 
penses, including per diem in lieu of subsist- 
ence, at rates authorized for employees of 
agencies under subchapter I of chapter 57, 
title 5, United States Code, while away from 
their homes or regular places of business in 
the performance of services for the National 
Board. 

(e) EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR AND STAFF.— 

(1) EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR.—The Chairperson 
of the National Board shall appoint an Exec- 
utive Director who shall be compensated at a 
rate determined by the National Board not 
to exceed the rate of pay for level V of the 
Executive Schedule under section 5316 of 
title 5, United States Code. 

(2) Starr.—The Executive Director may 
appoint and compensate such additional staff 
as may be necessary to enable the Board to 
perform its duties. The Executive Director 
may fix the compensation of the staff with- 
out regard to the provisions of chapter 51 and 
subchapter ІП of chapter 53 of title 5, United 
States Code, relating to classification of po- 
sitions and General Schedule pay rates, ex- 
cept that the rate of pay for the staff may 
not exceed the rate payable for level V of the 
Executive Schedule under section 5316 of 
such title. 

(f) Girts.—The National Board is author- 
ized, in carrying out this title, to accept and 
employ or dispose of in furtherance of the 
purposes of this title, any money or prop- 
erty, real, personal, or mixed, tangible or in- 
tangible, received by gift, devise, bequest, or 
otherwise, and to accept voluntary and un- 
compensated services notwithstanding the 
provisions of section 1342 of title 31, United 
States Code. 

(g) AGENCY SUPPORT.— 

(1) USE OF FACILITIES.—The National Board 
may use the research, equipment, services 
and facilities of any agency or instrumental- 
ity of the United States with the consent of 
such agency or instrumentality. 

(2) STAFF OF FEDERAL AGENCIES.—Upon the 
request of the National Board, the head of 
any Federal agency of the United States may 
detail to the National Board, on a reimburs- 
able basis, any of the personnel of such Fed- 
eral agency to assist the National Board in 
carrying out this title. Such detail shall be 
without interruption or loss of civil service 
status or privilege. 
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(h) PROCUREMENT OF TEMPORARY AND 
INTERMITTENT SERVICES.—The Chairperson of 
the National Board may procure temporary 
and intermittent services of experts and con- 
sultants under section 3109(b) of title 5, Unit- 
ed States Code. 

(i) TERMINATION OF THE COMMISSION.—Sec- 
tion 14(a)(2) of the Federal Advisory Com- 
mittee Act (5 U.S.C. App.) shall not apply 
with respect to the termination of the Na- 
tional Board. 

SEC. 504. FUNCTIONS OF THE NATIONAL BOARD. 

(a) IDENTIFICATION OF OCCUPATIONS.—The 
National Board, after extensive public con- 
sultation, shall identify broad clusters of 
major occupations that involve one or more 
than one industry in the United States. 

(b) ESTABLISHMENT OF VOLUNTARY PART- 
NERSHIPS TO DEVELOP STANDARDS.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—For each of the occupa- 
tional clusters identified pursuant to sub- 
section (a), the National Board shall encour- 
age and facilitate the establishment of vol- 
untary partnerships to develop a skill stand- 
ards system in accordance with subsection 
(4). 

(2) REPRESENTATIVES.—Such voluntary 
partnerships shall include the full and bal- 
anced participation of— 

(AXi) representatives of business (includ- 
ing representatives of large employers and 
representatives of small employers) who 
have expertise in the area of work force skill 
requirements, and who are recommended by 
national business organizations or trade as- 
sociations representing employers in the oc- 
cupation or industry for which a standard is 
being developed; and 

(ii) representatives of trade associations 
that have received grants from the Depart- 
ment of Labor or the Department of Edu- 
cation to establish skill standards prior to 
the date of enactment of this title; 

(B) employee representatives who— 

(i) have expertise in the area of work force 
skill requirements; and 

(ii) shall be— 

(I) individuals recommended by recognized 
national labor organizations representing 
employees in the occupation or industry for 
which a standard is being developed; and 

(II) such individuals who are nonmanage- 
rial employees with significant experience 
and tenure in such occupation or industry as 
are appropriate given the nature and struc- 
ture of employment in the occupation or in- 
dustry; and 

(C) representatives of— 

(i) educational institutions; 

(ii) community-based organizations; 

(111) State and local agencies with adminis- 
trative control or direction over education 
or over employment and training; 

(iv) other policy development organiza- 
tions with expertise in the area of work force 
skill requirements; or 

(v) nongovernmental organizations with a 
demonstrated history of successfully pro- 
tecting the rights of racial, ethnic, or reli- 
gious minorities, women, persons with dis- 
abilities, or older persons. 

(3) EXPERTS.—The partnerships described 
in paragraph (2) may also include other indi- 
viduals who are independent, qualified ex- 
perts in their fields. 

(c) RESEARCH, DISSEMINATION, AND COORDI- 
NATIONS.—In order to support the activities 
described in subsections (b) and (d), the Na- 
tional Board shall— 

(1) conduct work force research relating to 
skill standards and make the results of such 
research available to the public, including 
the voluntary partnerships described in sub- 
section (b); 
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(2) identify and maintain a catalog of skill 
standards used by other countries and by 
States and leading firms and industries in 
the United States; 

(3) serve as a clearinghouse to facilitate 
the sharing of information on the develop- 
ment of skill standards and other relevant 
information among representatives of occu- 
pations and industries identified pursuant to 
subsection (a), and among education and 
training providers; 

(4) develop a common nomenclature relat- 
ing to skill standards; 

(5) encourage the development and adop- 
tion of curricula and training materials, for 
attaining the skill standards endorsed pursu- 
ant to subsection (d), that provide for struc- 
tured work experiences and related study 
programs leading to progressive levels of 
professional and technical certification; 

(6) provide appropriate technical assist- 
ance to voluntary partnerships involved in 
the development of standards and systems 
described in subsection (b); and 

(7) facilitate coordination among vol- 
untary partnerships that meet the require- 
ments of subsection (b)(2) in order to pro- 
mote the development of a coherent national 
system of voluntary skill standards. 

(d) ENDORSEMENT OF SKILL STANDARDS Sys- 
TEMS.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—The National Board, after 
public review and comment, shall endorse 
skill standards systems relating to the occu- 
pational clusters identified pursuant to sub- 
section (a) that— 

(A) meet the requirements of paragraph (2); 

(B) are submitted by voluntary partner- 
ships that meet the requirements of sub- 
section (b)(2); and 

(C) meet additional objective criteria that 
are published by the National Board. 

(2) COMPONENTS OF SYSTEM.—The skill 
standards systems endorsed pursuant to 
paragraph (1) shall have one or more of the 
following components: 

(A) Voluntary skill standards, which— 

(i) are formulated in such a manner that 
promotes the portability of credentials and 
facilitates worker mobility within an occu- 
pational cluster or industry and among in- 
dustries; 

(ii) are in a form that allows for regular 
updating to take into account advances in 
technology or other developments within the 
occupational cluster; 

(iii) are not discriminatory with respect to 
race, color, religion, sex, national origin, 
ethnicity, age, or disability; 

(iv) meet or exceed the highest applicable 
standards used in the United States, includ- 
ing apprenticeship standards registered 
under the Act of August 16, 1937 (commonly 
known as the “National Apprenticeship 
Act’’, 50 Stat. 664, chapter 663, 29 U.S.C. 50 et 
seq.); and 

(v) have been developed after taking into 
account— 

(1) relevant standards used in other coun- 
tries and relevant international standards; 

(1) voluntary national content standards 
and voluntary national student performance 
standards developed pursuant to section 213; 
and 

(ITI) the requirements of high performance 
work organizations. 

(B) A voluntary system of assessment and 
certification of the attainment of skill 
standards developed pursuant to subpara- 
graph (A), which— 

(i) utilizes a variety of evaluation tech- 
niques, including, where appropriate, oral 
and written evaluations, portfolio assess- 
ments, and performance tests; 
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(ii) includes methods for establishing the 
validity and reliability of the assessment 
and certification system for the intended 
purposes of the system; and 

(iii) has been developed after taking into 
account relevant methods of assessment and 
certification used in other countries. 

(C) A system to disseminate information 
relating to the skill standards, and the as- 
sessment and certification systems, devel- 
oped pursuant to this paragraph (including 
dissemination of information relating to 
civil rights laws relevant to the use of such 
standards and systems), and to promote use 
of such standards and systems by, entities 
such as institutions of higher education of- 
fering professional and technical education, 
labor organizations, trade and technical as- 
sociations, and employers providing formal- 

* ized training, and other organizations likely 
to benefit from such standards and systems. 

(D) A system to evaluate the implementa- 
tion and effectiveness of the skill standards, 
the assessment and certification systems, 
and the information dissemination systems, 
developed pursuant to this paragraph. 

(E) A system to periodically revise and up- 
date the skill standards, and the assessment 
and certification systems, developed pursu- 
ant to this paragraph, which will take into 
account changes in standards in other coun- 
tries. 

RELATIONSHIP WITH CIVIL RIGHTS 
LAWS.— 

(1) ІМ GENERAL. — Nothing in this title shall 
be construed to modify or affect any Federal 
or State law prohibiting discrimination on 
the basis of race, color, religion, sex, na- 
tional origin, ethnicity, age, or disability. 

(2) EVIDENCE.—The endorsement or absence 
of an endorsement by the National Board of 
a skill standard, or assessment and certifi- 
cation system, endorsed under subsection (d) 
may not be used in any action or proceeding 
to establish that the use of a skill standard 
or assessment and certification system con- 
forms or does not conform to the require- 
ments of civil rights laws. 

(f) COORDINATION.—The National Board 
shall establish cooperative arrangements 
with the National Education Standards and 
Improvement Council to promote the coordi- 
nation of the development of skill standards 
under this section with the development of 
voluntary national content standards and 
voluntary national student performance 
standards in accordance with section 213. 

(g) FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE,— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—(A) From funds appro- 
priated pursuant to the authority of section 
507, the Secretary of Labor may award 
grants and enter into contracts and coopera- 
tive arrangements (including awarding 
grants to, and entering into contracts and 
cooperative agreements with, voluntary 
partnerships in accordance with paragraph 
(2)) that are requested by the National Board 
for the purposes of carrying out this title. 

(B) Each entity desiring a grant, contract 
or cooperative agreement under this title 
shall submit an application to the National 
Board at such time, in such manner and ac- 
companied by such information as the Na- 
tional Board may reasonably require. 

(2) SPECIAL RULE REGARDING ASSISTANCE 
FOR VOLUNTARY PARTNERSHIPS.—The Sec- 
retary only shall award a grant to, or enter 
into a contract or cooperative agreement 
with, a voluntary partnership that meets the 
requirements of subsection (b)(2) for the de- 
velopment of skill standards systems in ac- 
cordance with subsection (d). 

(3) CRITERIA FOR BOARD CONSIDERATION.— 
Prior to each of the fiscal years 1994 through 
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1998, the National Board shall publish objec- 
tive criteria for the National Board's consid- 
eration of applications submitted pursuant 
to paragraph (1)(В). 

(4) RECOMMENDATIONS TO THE SECRETARY OF 
LABOR.—The National Board shall review 
each application received pursuant to para- 
graph (1)(B) in accordance with the objective 
criteria published pursuant to paragraph (3), 
and shall submit each such application to 
the Secretary of Labor accompanied by a 
recommendation by the National Board on 
whether or not the Secretary of Labor 
should award a grant to the applicant. 

(5) LIMITATION ON USE OF FUNDS.— 

(A) IN GENERAL.—Not more than 20 percent 
of the funds appropriated pursuant to the au- 
thority of section 507(a) for each fiscal year 
shall be used by the National Board for the 
costs of administration. 

(В) STARTUP cosrs.—Notwithstanding sub- 
paragraph (A), in order to facilitate the es- 
tablishment of the National Board, the limi- 
tation contained in subparagraph (A) shall 
not apply to funds appropriated pursuant to 
the authority of section 507(a) for fiscal year 
1994. 

(C) DEFINITION.—For purposes of this para- 
graph, the term costs of administration” 
means costs relating to staff, supplies, equip- 
ment, space, and travel and per diem, costs 
of conducting meetings and conferences, and 
other related costs. 

SEC. 505, DEADLINES. 

Not later than December 31, 1996, the Na- 
tional Board shall— 

(1) identify occupational clusters pursuant 
to section 504(a) representing a substantial 
portion of the work force; and 

(2) promote the endorsement of an initial 
set of skill standards in accordance with sec- 
tion 504(d) for such clusters. 

SEC. 506. REPORTS. 

The National Board shall prepare and sub- 
mit to the President and the Congress in 
each of the fiscal years 1994 through 1998, a 
report on the activities conducted under this 
title. Such report shall include information 
on the extent to which skill standards have 
been adopted by employers, training provid- 
ers, and other entities, and on the effective- 
ness of such standards in accomplishing the 
purposes described in section 502, 

БЕС. 507, AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—There are authorized to 
be appropriated to carry out this title 
$15,000,000 for fiscal year 1994 and such sums 
as may be necessary for each of fiscal years 
1995 through 1998. 

(b) AVAILABILITY.—Amounts appropriated 
pursuant to subsection (a) shall remain 
available until expended. 

SEC, 508, DEFINITIONS, 

As used in this title: 

(1) COMMUNITY-BASED ORGANIZATIONS.—The 
term. community-based organizations“ has 
the meaning given the term in section 4(5) of 
the Job Training Partnership Act (29 U.S.C. 
1503(5)). 

(2) EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTION.—The term 
“educational institution“ means a high 
school, a vocational school, and an institu- 
tion of higher education. 

(3) INSTITUTION OF HIGHER EDUCATION,—The 
term institution of higher education“ has 
the meaning given the term in section 1201(а) 
of the Higher Education Act of 1965 (20 U.S.C. 
1141(а)). 

(4) SKILL STANDARD.—The term ‘skill 
standard” means the level of knowledge and 
competence required to successfully perform 
work-related functions within an occupa- 
tional cluster. 
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SEC. 509. SUNSET PROVISION. 

(a) REPEAL.—This title is repealed on Sep- 
tember 30, 1998. 

(b) REVIEW ОҒ REPEAL.—It is the sense of 
the Congress that the appropriate commit- 
tees of the Congress should review the ас- 
complishments of the National Board prior 
to the date of repeal described in subsection 
(a) in order to determine whether it is appro- 
priate to extend the authorities provided 
under this title for a period beyond such 
date. 


NATIONAL COMPETITIVENESS ACT 
OF 1993 


KASSEBAUM AMENDMENT NO. 1357 


(Ordered to lie on the table) 

Mrs. KASSEBAUM submitted an 
amendment intended to be proposed by 
her to the bill (S. 4) to promote the in- 
dustrial competitiveness and economic 
growth of the United States by 
strengthening and expanding the civil- 
ian technology programs of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, amending the Ste- 
venson-Wydler Technology Innovation 
Act of 1980 to enhance the development 
and nationwide deployment of manu- 
facturing technologies, and authorizing 
appropriations for the Technology Ad- 
ministration of the Department of 
Commerce, including the National In- 
stitute of Standards and Technology, 
and for other purposes; as follows: 

On page 98, immediately proceeding line 1, 
insert the following: 

TITLE VU-GENERAL AVIATION 
REVITALIZATION 
Sec. 701. Short title. 
Sec. 702. Time limitation on civil actions 
against aircraft manufacturers. 
Sec. 703. Conforming amendment.“ 

On page 216, after line 12, add the follow- 
ing: 

TITLE VU—GENERAL AVIATION 
REVITALIZATION 
SEC. 701. SHORT TITLE, 

This title may be cited as the General 

Aviation Revitalization Act of 1994”, 


SEC. 702. TIME LIMITATION ON CIVIL ACTIONS 
AGAINST AIRCRAFT MANUFACTUR- 


Title XI of the Federal Aviation Act of 1958 
(49 U.S.C. App. 1510-1518) is amended by add- 
ing at the end the following new section: 
“БЕС. 1119. TIME LIMITATION ON CIVIL ACTIONS 

pg AIRCRAFT MANUFACTUR- 

(a) IN GENERAL.—No civil action for dam- 
ages for death or injury to persons or dam- 
age to property arising out of an accident in- 
volving a general aviation aircraft may be 
brought against the manufacturer of the air- 
craft or the manufacturer of any component, 
system, subassembly, or other part of the 
aircraft, if the accident occurred— 

“(1) more than 15 years after— 

“(А) the date of delivery of the aircraft to 
its first purchaser or lessee, if delivered di- 
rectly from the manufacturer; or 

“(В) the date of first delivery of the air- 
craft to a person engaged in the business of 
selling or leasing such aircraft; or 

(2) with respect to any component, sys- 
tem, subassembly, or other part which re- 
placed another product originally in, ог 
which was added to, the aircraft, and which 
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is alleged to have caused the claimant's 
damages, more than 15 years after the date 
of the replacement or addition. 

“(b) GENERAL AVIATION AIRCRAFT DE- 
FINED.—For the purposes of this section, the 
term ‘general aviation aircraft’ means any 
aircraft for which a type certificate or an 
airworthiness certificate has been issued by 
the Administrator, which, at the time such 
certificate was originally issued, had a maxi- 
mum seating capacity of fewer than 20 pas- 
sengers, and which was not, at the time of 
the accident, engaged in scheduled passenger 
carrying operations as defined under regula- 
tions issued under this Act. 

(с) RELATIONSHIP TO OTHER LAWS.— This 
section supersedes any Federal or State law 
to the extent that such law permits a civil 
action described in subsection (a) to be 
brought after the applicable deadline for 
such civil action established by subsection 
(а).”. 

SEC. 703. CONFORMING AMENDMENT. 

The table of contents contained in the first 
section of the Federal Aviation Act of 1958 is 
amended by adding at the end of the matter 
relating to title XI of such Act the following: 
“Sec. 1119. Time Limitation on Civil Actions 

Against Aircraft Manufactur- 
ers. 
(a) In general. 
“(b) General aviation aircraft defined. 
“(с) Relationship to other laws.“ 


GOALS 2000: EDUCATE AMERICA 
ACT 


GREGG AMENDMENT NO. 1358 


Mr. GREGG proposed an amendment 
to the bill S. 1150, supra; as follows: 

At the end of title IV, insert the following: 
SEC. . ADDITIONAL FEDERAL REQUIREMENTS. 

(a) PURPOSE.—The purpose of this section 
is to ensure that the funds provided under 
this Act cannot be utilized by the Federal 
Government to contribute to an unfunded 
Federal mandate. 

(b) REQUIREMENTS.—Subject to subsection 
(c) and notwithstanding any other provision 
of Federal law, no provision of Federal law 
shall require a State, in order to receive 
funds under this Act, to comply with any 
Federal requirement, other than a require- 
ment of this Act as in effect on the effective 
date of this Act 

(c) RULE OF CONSTRUCTION.—Any provision 
of Federal statutory or regulatory law, in ef- 
fect on or after the effective date of this Act, 
shall be subject to subsection (b) unless such 
law explicitly excludes the application of 
subsection (b) by reference to this section. 


GREGG AMENDMENT NOS. 1359-1365 


Mr. KENNEDY (for Mr. GREGG) pro- 
posed seven amendments to the bill S. 
1150, supra; as follows: 

AMENDMENT NO. 1359 

On page 115, line 17, strike “and”. 

On page 115, line 20, strike the period and 
insert “; and“. 

Оп page 115, between lines 20 and 21, insert 
the following: 

(3) to mandate limitations or class size for 
a State, local educational agency, or school. 


AMENDMENT NO. 1360 


On page 115, line 17, strike “апа”. 
On page 115, line 20, strike the period and 
insert “; and“. 
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On page 115, between lines 20 and 21, insert 
the following: 

(3) to mandate a Federal teacher certifi- 
cation system for a State, local educational 
agency or school. 


AMENDMENT NO. 1361 

On page 115, line 17, strike “апа”. 

On page 115, line 20, strike the period and 
insert “; and”. 

Оп page 115, between lines 20 and 21, insert 
the following: 

(3) to mandate teacher instructional prac- 
tices for a State, local educational agency or 
school. 


AMENDMENT No. 1362 

On раве 115, line 17, strike “and”. 

On page 115, line 20, strike the period and 
insert “; and”. 

On page 115, between lines 20 and 21, insert 
the following: 

(3) to mandate equalized spending per pupil 
for the State, local educational agency or 
school. 


AMENDMENT NO. 1363 

On page 115, line 17, strike “and”. 

On page 115, line 20, strike the period and 
insert ; апа”, 

Оп page 115, between lines 20 and 21, insert 
the following: 

(3) to mandate national school building 
standards for a State, local educational 
agency or school. 


AMENDMENT NO. 1364 

On page 115, line 17, strike “and”. 

On пове 115, line 20, strike the period and 
insert; 

On page 2 115. between lines 20 and 21, insert 
the following: 

(3) to mandate curriculum content for a 
State, local educational agency or school. 


AMENDMENT NO. 1365 


Strike line 24 on page 44 and everything 
that follows through line 2 on page 45, and 
inserting in lieu thereof: 

(g) CONSTRUCTION.—Nothing in this Act 
shall be construed to— 

“(1) require any State to have standards 
certified pursuant to subsection (b) or (d) in 
order to participate in any Federal program; 


or 

“(2) create a legally enforceable right for 
any person against a State, local educational 
agency, or school based on a standard or as- 
sessment certified by the Council or the cri- 
teria developed by the Council for such cer- 
tification."’. 


SIMON (AND WELLSTONE) 
AMENDMENT NO. 1366 


Mr. SIMON (for himself and Mr. 
WELLSTONE) proposed an amendment, 
to the bill S. 1150, supra; as follows: 

On page 79, strike all beginning with line 6, 
through page 79, line 14, and insert the fol- 
lowing: 

(4) OPPORTUNITY-TO-LEARN STANDARDS.— 
Each State improvement plan shall establish 
a strategy and timetable for— 

(1) adopting or establishing opportunity- 
to-learn standards that address the needs of 
all students; 

(2) achieving the State’s opportunity-to- 
learn standards in every school in the State; 
and 


KENNEDY AMENDMENT NO. 1367 


Mr. KENNEDY proposed an amend- 
ment to amendment No. 1366 proposed 
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by Mr. SIMON to the bill S. 1150, supra; 
as follows: 


In the pending amendment strike all after: 
„d) OPPORTUNITY TO LEARN“ and insert the 
following: 

STRATEGIES.—Each State improvement 
plan shall establish strategies for providing 
all students with an opportunity to learn, 
such as— 

(1) adopting or establishing comprehensive 
State opportunity-to-learn standards: 

(2) establishing a timetable for dem- 
onstrating progress toward meeting com- 
prehensive State opportunity-to-learn stand- 
ards in every school in the State; and 

(3) periodically reporting to the public on 
the extent of the State’s improvement in 
achieving such standards. 

(e) TECHNICAL AND OTHER ASSISTANCE RE- 
GARDING SCHOOL FINANCE EQUITY.— 

(1) TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE.—(A) Тһе Sec- 
retary is authorized to make grants to, and 
enter into contracts and cooperative agree- 
ments with, State educational agencies and 
other public and private agencies, institu- 
tions, and organizations to provide technical 
assistance to State and local educational 
agencies to assist such agencies in achieving 
a greater degree of equity in the distribution 
of financial resources for education among 
local educational agencies in the State. 

(B) A grant, contract or cooperative agree- 
ment under this subsection may support 
technical assistance activities, such as— 

(i) the establishment and operation of a 
center or centers for the provision of tech- 
nical assistance to State and local edu- 
cational agencies; 

(ii) the convening of conferences on equali- 
zation of resources within local educational 
agencies, within States, and among States; 
and 

(iii) obtaining advice from experts in the 
field of school finance equalization. 

(2) RESEARCH.—(A) The Secretary is au- 
thorized to carry out applied research and 
analysis designed to further knowledge and 
understanding of methods to achieve greater 
equity in the distribution of financial re- 
sources among local educational agencies. 

(B) The Secretary may carry out research 
under this paragraph directly or through 
grants to, or contracts or cooperative agree- 
ments with, any public or private organiza- 
tion. 

(C) In carrying out this paragraph, the Sec- 
retary is authorized to— 

(i) support research on the equity of exist- 
ing State school funding systems; 

(ii) train individuals in such research; 

(iii) promote the coordination of such re- 
search; 

(iv) collect and analyze data related to 
school finance equity in the United States 
and other nations; and 

(v) report periodically on the progress of 
States in achieving school finance equity. 

(3) COORDINATION.—The Secretary shall co- 
ordinate activities under this subsection 
with activities carried out by the Office of 
Educational Research and Improvement. 

(4) DaTA.—Each State educational agency 
or local educational agency receiving assist- 
ance under the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act of 1965 shall provide such data 
and information on school finance as the 
Secretary may require to carry out this sub- 
section. 

(5) MODELS.—The Secretary is authorized, 
directly or through grants, contracts, or co- 
operative agreements, to develop and dis- 
seminate models and materials useful to 
States in planning and implementing revi- 
sions of the school finance systems of such 
States. 
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(6) AUTHORIZATION ОҒ APPROPRIATIONS.— 
There are authorized to be appropriated 
$3,000,000 for fiscal year 1994 and such sums 
as may be necessary for each of the fiscal 
years 1965 through 1998 to carry out this sec- 
tion. 


DANFORTH (AND OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT NO. 1368 


Mr. DANFORTH (for himself, Mr. 
JEFFORDS, Mr. KENNEDY, Mrs. BOXER, 
Mr. BRADLEY, Mr. DOLE, Mr. THUR- 
MOND, Mr. D’AMATO and Mr. LAUTEN- 
BERG) proposed an amendment to the 
bill S. 1150, supra; as follows: 

4 At an appropriate place, insert the follow- 
ng: 

5 is the sense of the Senate that the 
speech made by Mr. Khalid Abdul Moham- 
med at Kean College on November 29, 1993 
was false, anti-Semitic, racist, divisive, re- 
pugnant and a disservice to all Americans 
and is therefore condemned. 


DORGAN (AND CONRAD) 
AMENDMENT NO. 1369 


Mr. DORGAN (for himself and Mr. 
CONRAD) proposed an amendment to 
the bill S. 1150, supra; as follows: 
wt the appropriate place insert the follow- 

Е: 


TITLE —GUN-FREE SCHOOLS 
SEC. 01. SHORT TITLE. 

This title may be cited as the ‘‘Gun-free 
Schools Act of 1994”, 

SEC. 02. GUN-FREE REQUIREMENTS IN ELEMEN- 
TARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS, 

The Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act of 1965 (20 U.S.C. 2701 et seq.) is amend- 
ed— 

(1) by redesignating title X as title ІХ; 

(2) by redesignating sections 8001 through 
8005 as section 9001 through 9005, respec- 
tively; and 

(3) by inserting after title VII the following 
new title: 

“TITLE VUI—GUN-FREE SCHOOLS 
“БЕС. 8001. GUN-FREE REQUIREMENTS. 

“(а) REQUIREMENTS.— 

“(1) IN GENERAL.—No assistance may be 
provided to any local educational agency 
under this Act unless such agency has in ef- 
fect a policy requiring the expulsion from 
school for a period of not less than one year 
of any student who is determined to have 
brought a weapon to a school under the juris- 
diction of the agency. 

“(2) DEFINITION.—For the purpose of this 
section, the term weapon“ means a firearm 
as such term is defined in section 921 of title 
18, United States Code. 

(b) REPORT TO STATE.—Each local edu- 
cational agency requesting assistance from 
the State educational agency that is to be 
provided from funds made available to the 
State under this Act shall provide to the 
State, in the application requesting such as- 
sistance— 

“(1) an assurance that such local edu- 
cational agency has in effect the policy re- 
quired by subsection (a); and 

2) a description of the circumstances sur- 
rounding any expulsions imposed under the 
policy required by subsection (a), including— 

“(А) the name of the school concerned; 

(B) the number of students expelled from 
such school; and 

“(С) the types of weapons сопсегпей.”. 


GREGG AMENDMENT NO. 1370 


Mr. GREGG proposed an amendment 
to the bill S. 1150, supra; as follows: 
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On page 2, in the table of contents, strike 
the item relating to section 218. 

On page 4, line 6, insert “and” after the 
semicolon. 

On page 4, strike lines 7 and 8. 

On page 4, line 9, strike (D)“ and insert 
„(Ohr. 

On page 5. strike lines 6 through 9. 

On page 5, line 10, strike (D)“ and insert 
“(С)”. 

On page 5, line 18, strike “(Е)” and insert 
“(ру)”. 

On page 7, strike lines 4 through 8. 

On page 7, line 9, strike “(8)” and insert 
HT 

On page 7, line 15, strike “(9)” and insert 
“(8)”. 

On page 7, line 20, strike “(10)” and insert 
“(9)”. 

On page 7, line 23, strike “(11)” and insert 
“(10)”. 

Оп page 8, line 3, strike “(12)” and insert 
%(110)”; 

On page 8, line 5, strike “(13)” and insert 
SUS: 

On page 8, line 8, strike “(14)” and insert 
“(13)”. 

On page 17, line 10, strike “, voluntary” 
and insert “and voluntary“. 

On page 17, lines 11 and 12, strike “and vol- 
untary national opportunity-to-learn stand- 
ards". 

On page 22, line 10, insert and“ after 
standards,“. 

On page 22, lines 11 and 12, strike “, and op- 
portunity-to-learn standards“. 

On page 22, line 13, strike standards,“ and 
insert standards and“. 

On page 22, lines 15 and 16, strike and vol- 
2 national opportunity-to-learn stand- 

gas 

On page 24, lines 3 and 4, strike voluntary 
national opportunity-to-learn standards,“. 

On page 24, line 6, strike “213(е)” and in- 
sert 213060)“. 

Оп page 29, line 11, insert and“ after the 
semicolon. 

On page 29, strike all beginning with line 
12 through page 30, line 2. 

On page 30, line 3, strike “(5)” and insert 
“(3)”. 

Оп page 36, beginning with line 23, strike 
all through page 40, line 5. 

On page 40, line 6, strike “(е)” and insert 
“(о)”, 

Оп page 43, line 24, strike content, stu- 
dent performance, and op- and insert con- 
tent and student performance”, 

On page 44, line 1, strike portunity-to- 
learn". 

On page 44, line 12, strike content,“ and 
insert “content апа”. 

On page 44, line 13, strike “, and oppor- 
tunity-to-learn”’. 

On page 44, line 17, strike “content, stu- 
dent performance,” and insert content and 
student performance”. 

On page 44, line 18, strike “and oppor- 
tunity-to-learn’’. 

On page 44, line 21, strike standards,“ and 
insert “standards and’’. 

On page 44, lines 22 and 23, strike “, and 
the voluntary national opportunity-to-learn 
standards”. 

On page 45, line 24, strike ‘‘voluntary na- 
tional opportunity-to-learn stand-“. 

On page 46, line 1, strike “аг4в,”. 

On page 46, line 2, strike “213(е)” and in- 
sert “213(с)”. 

On page 49, strike all beginning with line 9 
through page 51, line 7. 

On page 59, line 8, strike “231(4)” and in- 
sert “281(с)”. 

On page 63, strike lines 17 through 20. 
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On page 63, line 21, strike “(4)” and insert 
“(o)”. 

On page 79, strike lines 6 through 17. 

On page 79, line 18, strike (e)“ and insert 
“(a)”. 

On page 79, line 21, strike (f)“ and insert 
„(e)“, 

On page 80, line 7, strike (g)“ 
“0”. 

Оп page 80, line 15, strike (h)“ and insert 
( 

On page 80, line 21, strike “(1)” and insert 
“chy”, 

On page 81, line 1, strike ch)“ 
“gy”. 

Оп page 81, line 3, strike “(j)” 
“ay”, 

On page 82, line 21, strike “(к)” and insert 
әр», 

Оп page 83, line 10, strike “(1)” and insert 
“қу 

On page 85, line 19, strike “(|)” and insert 
“алқ 

Оп page 88, lines 8 and 9, strike com- 
prehensive State opportunity-to-learn stand- 
ards,"’. 

On page 107, line 13, strike ‘'213(e)(1)(B)" 
and insert “213(c)(1)(B)’’. 

On page 113, lines 7 and 8, strike promote 
the strategies described in section 306(d),”’. 

On page 114, lines 24 and 25, strike “to pro- 
mote the strategies described in section 
306(4)”. 


and insert 


and insert 


and insert 


DOMENICI AMENDMENTS NOS. 1371- 
1373 


(Ordered to lie on the table.) 

Mr. DOMENICI submitted three 
amendments intended to be proposed 
by him to the bill S. 1150, supra; as fol- 
lows: 

AMENDMENT NO. 1371 

On page 25, strike lines 19 through 20, and 
insert the following: 

(c) VOTING AND FINAL DECISIONS.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—No individual may vote, 
or exercise any of the duties or powers of a 
member of the Goals Panel, by proxy. 

(2) FINAL DECISIONS.— 

(A) In making final decisions of the Goals 
Panel with respect to the exercise of its du- 
ties and powers the Goals Panel shall орег- 
ate on the principle of consensus among the 
members of the Goals Panel. 

(B) If a vote of the membership of the 
Goals Panel is required to reach a final deci- 
sion with respect to the exercise of its duties 
and powers, then such final decision shall be 
made by a three-fourths vote of the member- 
ship of the Goals Panel. 


AMENDMENT МО. 1372 

On page 37, line 8, insert “Іп carrying out 
the preceding sentence the Council and the 
working group are authorized to consider un- 
solicited proposals for voluntary national op- 
portunity-to-learn standards.“ after the pe- 
riod. 

Оп page 49, line 9, strike GRANT“ and in- 
sert “GRANTS”. 

On page 49, line 11, strike “GRANT” and in- 
sert “GRANTS”. 

On page 49, line 13, strike “а grant or 
grants" and insert more than 1 grant“. 

On page 49, line 14, strike ‘‘a consortium 
ог”. 
On page 49, line 15, strike ‘‘consortium ог”. 

On page 51, line 4, strike “а grant or 
grants“ and insert more than 1 grant“. 


AMENDMENT No. 1373 


On page , line , insert “, particularly 
identifying actions that should be taken to 
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overcome Federal statutory or regulatory 
impediments to education reform.“ after 


SIMON (AND WELLSTONE) 
AMENDMENT NO. 1374 


Mr. KENNEDY (for Mr. SIMON, for 
himself, and Mr. WELLSTONE) proposed 
an amendment to the bill S. 1150, 
supra; as follows: 

On page 68, line 15, strike and (b)“ and in- 
sert“, (b) and (d)“. 

On page 79, line 8, strike all beginning with 
„ such ав”, through page 79, line 17, and in- 
sert a period. 

On page 105, between lines 16 and 17, insert 
the following: 

(a) TECHNICAL AND OTHER ASSISTANCE RE- 
GARDING SCHOOL FINANCE EQUITY.— 

(1) TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE,—(A) From the 
national leadership funds reserved in sec. 304 
(a)(2)(A) the Secretary is authorized to make 
grants to, and enter into contracts and coop- 
erative agreements with, State educational 
agencies and other public and private agen- 
cies, institutions, and organizations to pro- 
vide technical assistance to State and local 
educational agencies to assist such agencies 
in achieving a greater degree of equity in the 
distribution of financial resources for edu- 
cation among local educational agencies in 
the State. 

(B) A grant, contract or cooperative agree- 
ment under this subsection may support 
technical assistance activities, such as— 

(i) the establishment and operation of a 
center or centers for the provision of tech- 
nical assistance to State and local edu- 
cational agencies; 

(ii) the convening of conferences on equali- 
zation of resources within local educational 
agencies, within States, and among States; 
and 

(iii) obtaining advice from experts in the 
field of school finance equalization. 

(4) БаТА.--Еасһ State educational agency 
or local educational agency receiving assist- 
ance under the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act of 1965 shall provide such data 
and information on school finance as the 
Secretary may require to carry out this sub- 
section. 

(5) MODELS.—The Secretary is authorized, 
directly or through grants, contracts, or co- 
operative agreements, to develop and dis- 
seminate models and materials useful to 
States in planning and implementing revi- 
sions of the school finance systems of such 
States. 


KENNEDY AMENDMENT NO. 1375 


Mr. KENNEDY proposed an amend- 
ment to amendment No. 1369 proposed 
by Mr. DorGAN to the bill S. 1150, 
supra; as follows: 

In the pending amendment strike all after 
the first word and insert the following: 

“It is the sense of the Senate that school 
districts should adopt policies which provide 
for serious sanctions, including the possibil- 
ity of expulsion from school for no less than 
one year, for students who bring weapons to 
school.“ 


MOSELEY-BRAUN AND OTHERS 
AMENDMENT NO. 1376 


(Ordered to lie on the table.) 

Ms. MOSELEY-BRAUN (for herself, 
Mr. KENNEDY, Mr. SIMON, Mr. BRADLEY, 
Mrs. BOXER, Mr. WELLSTONE, and Mr. 
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PELL) submitted an amendment in- 
tended to be proposed by them to the 
bill S. 1150, supra; as follows: 

On page 38, line 5, strike and“. 

On page 38, between lines 5 and 6, insert 
the following: 

(E) the extent to which school facilities 
provide a safe and secure environment for 
learning and instruction and have the req- 
uisite libraries, laboratories, and other re- 
sources necessary to provide an opportunity- 
to-learn; and 

an page 38, line 6, strike (E)“ and insert 
eee Pe 

Ms. MOSELEY-BRAUN. Mr. Presi- 
dent, this amendment would require 
the National Education Standards and 
Improvement Council, upon rec- 
ommendation from a working group on 
voluntary national opportunity-to- 
learn standards, to certify voluntary 
national opportunity-to-learn stand- 
ards which address: 

The extent to which school facilities 
provide a safe and secure environment 
for learning and instruction and have 
the requisite libraries, laboratories, 
and other resources necessary to pro- 
vide an opportunity to learn. 

Mr. President, my amendment, which 
the U.S. House of Representatives has 
already included in its version of the 
Goals 2000: Educate America Act, is en- 
dorsed by the National Association of 
School Boards, the National Commit- 
tee for Adequate School Housing, the 
National Education Association, the 
American Federation of Teachers, the 
Council of Great City Schools, the 
Council of Education Development and 
Research, the American Association of 
State Colleges, the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators, the 
American Library Association, and the 
Council of Education Facilities Plan- 
ners International. 

I am an original cosponsor of the 
Goals 2000: Educate America Act, legis- 
lation which provides a coherent, na- 
tional framework for education reform 
founded on the national education 
goals. 

Goals 2000 encourages States to meet 
the national education goals by au- 
thorizing $400 million to help them de- 
velop their own internationally com- 
petitive content and performance 
standards which define the knowledge 
and skills students need in order to 
compete in the emerging global econ- 
omy. 

Goals 2000 also encourages States to 
meet the national education goals by 
authorizing the National Education 
Standards and Improvement Council to 
certify voluntary national content and 
performance standards. 

Finally, this legislation also encour- 
ages States to measure their progress 
in meeting the national education 
goals by authorizing the National Edu- 
cation Standards and Improvement 
Council to certify assessments submit- 
ted voluntarily by States which meas- 
ure the achievement of all students. 

Nonetheless, Goals 2000 recognizes 
that there are possible dangers in as- 
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sessing the achievement of students— 
especially economically and socially 
disadvantaged students. 

As I have already stated here on the 
Senate floor, Stephen Gould documents 
in his book, “Тһе Mismeasure of Man,” 
how intelligence and achievement tests 
have been misused throughout history 
to: 

Rank people in a single series of worthi- 
ness, to find that oppressed people and dis- 
advantaged groups—races, classes, or sexes— 
are invariably inferior and deserve their sta- 
tus. 

Goals 200 limits these dangers by 
targeting funds to schools with large 
numbers of economically and socially 
disadvantaged students and by author- 
izing the National Education Stand- 
ards and Improvement Council to cer- 
tify voluntary national opportunity-to- 
learn standards. 

These standards will define the 
teaching and learning conditions stu- 
dents need in order to have a fair op- 
portunity to achieve the knowledge 
and skills described in the voluntary 
national content and performance 
standards. 

More specifically, Goals 2000 requires 
the National Education Standards and 
Improvement Council to certify vol- 
untary national opportunity-to-learn 
standards which address: 

The quality and availability of cur- 


ricula, instructional materials, and 
technology; 

The capability of teachers to provide 
high-quality instruction; 


The extent to which teachers and ad- 
ministrators have ready and continu- 
ing access to professional development; 
and 

The extent to which curriculum, in- 
structional practices, and assessments 
are aligned to content standards. 

Mr. President, while I firmly believe 
that these educational inputs must be 
addressed when certifying voluntary 
national opportunity-to-learn stand- 
ards, I am convinced that emerging 
education reforms are doomed unless 
we house them in adequate school fa- 
cilities. 

Mr. President, the problems facing 
public school facilities in this country 
have reached crisis proportions. 

The Education Writers Association 
has concluded that our Nation’s edu- 
cation infrastructure needs $125 billion: 
$84 billion for new construction and $41 
billion for maintenance and repairs. 

More specifically, EWA has reported 
that 25 percent of school buildings in 
this country are shoddy places for 
learning and that 61 percent of these 
inadequate schools need major repairs, 
43 percent are obsolete, 42 percent are 
environmentally hazardous, 25 percent 
are overcrowded, and 13 percent are 
structurally unsound. 

Other studies have shown that the 
problems facing our Nation’s school fa- 
cilities are not limited to either rural 
or urban school districts. 
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The Council of Great City Schools 
has found that New York City, Los An- 
geles, and Chicago need more than $1 
billion each to repair old school build- 
ings and to build new ones. 

Education researchers from three 
major research universities, on the 
other hand, have reported that one-half 
of all rural school buildings are unsafe, 
inadequate, and inaccessible to handi- 
capped students. 

In his book “Savage Inequalities," 
Jonathan Kozol uses a series of inter- 
views and personal observations to 
show the negative effects that inad- 
equate school facilities can have on our 
Nation’s children. 

Mr. Kozol quotes a 1989 St. Louis 
Post Dispatch story which reads “Тһе 
Martin Luther King Junior High 
School was evacuated Friday afternoon 
after sewage flowed into the kitchen, 
gym, and parking lot.” 

Mr. Kozol then encourages his read- 
ers to see this school crisis through the 
eyes of a young girl who states: We 
have a school in East St. Louis named 
for Doctor King. The school is full of 
sewer water and the doors are locked 
with chains. Every student in the 
school is black. It’s like a terrible joke 
on history.” 

Mr. Kozol also quotes another stu- 
dent who is so frustrated with her 
school environment that she states: “І 
don’t go to Physics class, because my 
lab has no equipment. I don’t even use 
the toilets. If I do, I come back into 
class and I feel dirty”. 

Mr. President, my amendment would 
increase educational opportunities for 
students in East St. Louis and through- 
out the country by requiring the Na- 
tional Education Standards and Im- 
provement Council to certify voluntary 
national opportunity-to-learn stand- 
ards which define the learning environ- 
ment students need in order to have a 
fair chance to meet the voluntary na- 
tional content and performance stand- 
ards 


More specifically, my amendment 
would require the Council to certify op- 
portunity-to-learn standards which ad- 
dress the safety and security of school 
facilities and the need for adequate 
school facilities including laboratories 
and libraries. 

In effect, my amendment would fur- 
ther the efforts of Senator SIMON who 
has worked tirelessly to highlight the 
importance of elementary and second- 
ary school libraries. 

Mr. President, I am proud to be a co- 
sponsor of Senator SIMON’s Elementary 
and Secondary School Library Media 
Act because it addresses the fact that 
young people in correctional institu- 
tions often have better access to li- 
brary facilities than average students. 

Mr. President, although my amend- 
ment would require the National Edu- 
cation Standards and Improvement 
Council to address the quality of school 
facilities, it does not define any spe- 
cific opportunity-to-learn standards. 
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My amendment only encourages the 

Council to consider the quality of 
school facilities when defining the 
teaching and learning conditions stu- 
dents need in order to have a fair 
chance to achieve the knowledge and 
skills described in the voluntary na- 
tional content and performance stand- 
ards. 
Mr. President, I would like to con- 
clude my remarks by urging my col- 
leagues to support my school facilities 
amendment. 


AUTHORITY FOR COMMITTEES TO 
MEET 

COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, NUTRITION AND 
FORESTRY 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 

unanimous consent that the Commit- 

tee on Agriculture, Nutrition, and For- 

estry be allowed to meet during the 

session of the Senate on Wednesday, 

February 2, 1994, at 9:30 a.m., in SR-332 

on fraud in Federal nutrition pro- 


grams. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES 
Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services be authorized to 
meet at 9:30 a.m. on Wednesday, Feb- 
ruary 2, 1994, in open session, to con- 
sider the nomination of William J. 
Perry to be Secretary of Defense. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
COMMITTEE ON ENERGY AND NATURAL 
RESOURCES 
Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Commit- 
tee on Energy and Natural Resources 
be authorized to meet during the ses- 
sion of the Senate, 9:30 a.m., February 
2, 1994, to consider pending calendar 
business. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENTAL AFFAIRS 
Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Govern- 
mental Affairs Committee be author- 
ized to meet on Wednesday, February 2, 
1994, for a hearing on the subject, 
“Making Government Work: What 
Really Needs То Be Done?“ 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENTAL AFFAIRS 
Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Govern- 
mental Affairs Committee be author- 
ized to meet on Wednesday, February 2, 
at 9:30 a.m. for a hearing on the sub- 
ject, Making Government Work: 
OMB's Plan.” 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
COMMITTEE ON LABOR AND HUMAN RESOURCES 
Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Commit- 
tee on Labor and Human Resources be 
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authorized to meet on February 2, 1994, 
at 10:20 a.m. for an executive session to 
consider S. 1597. Organ Transplant Pro- 
gram Reauthorization Act of 1993; and 
the nominations of Bernard Е. Ander- 
son to be Assistant Secretary for Em- 
ployment Standards at the Department 
of Labor; James Joseph to be a member 
of the Board of Directors for National 
and Community Service; J. Davitt 
McAteer to be Assistant Secretary for 
Mine Safety and Health at the Depart- 
ment of Labor; Shirley Sachi Sagawa 
to be a Managing Director of the Cor- 
poration for National and Community 
Service; James A. Scheibel to be Direc- 
tor of the ACTION Agency; and Stuart 
Weisberg to be a member of the Occu- 
pational Safety and Health Review 
Commission. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

COMMITTEE ON LABOR AND HUMAN RESOURCES 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Commit- 
tee on Labor and Human Resources be 
authorized to meet for a hearing on the 
“Health Security Act: Role of the 
States,” during the session of the Sen- 
ate on February 2, 1994, at 10:30 a.m. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON CLEAN WATER, FISHERIES 

AND WILDLIFE 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Sub- 
committee on Clean Water, Fisheries 
and Wildlife, Committee on Environ- 
ment and Public Works, be authorized 
to meet during the session of the Sen- 
ate on Wednesday, February 2, begin- 
ning at 10 a.m., to consider the Graham 
substitute amendment to S. 1114, the 
Water Pollution Prevention and Con- 
trol Act of 1994. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON CONSTITUTION 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Sub- 
committee on Constitution, of the 
Committee on the Judiciary, be au- 
thorized to meet during the session of 
the Senate on Wednesday, February 2, 
1994, at 10 a.m., to hold a hearing on 
Presidential succession. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENTS 


FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
PUBLICATION OF A PAPER THAT 
PROVED GENES ARE COMPRISED 
OF DEOXYRIBONUCLEIC ACID 


@ Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President I rise 
today to honor Drs. Oswald Avery, 
Colin MacLeod, and Maclyn McCarty of 
the Rockefeller University who 50 
years ago yesterday published a paper 
in the Journal of Experimental Medi- 
cine providing that genes are com- 
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prised of deoxyribonucleic acid, better 
known as DNA. 

Today we take it for granted that 
DNA is the blueprint for life. But until 
1944 it was widely believed that nucleic 
acids were too uninteresting to carry 
genetic information. Previous work, 
while sketchy, had shown there were 
only four components of DNA, the nu- 
cleic acids adenine, guanine, thymine, 
and cytosine. How could these simple 
building blocks contain the code for 
life? Proteins comprised of some 20 
amino acids were thought to be much 
more interesting and much more likely 
candidates. 

Avery, McCarty and MacLeod laid 
the matter to rest once and for all in 
an elegant experiment. They prepared 
a heat-killed solution of pneumococcus 
bacteria capable of causing pneumonia 
in mice by converting or transforming 
noninfective host bacteria into patho- 
gens and they then treated this solu- 
tion with enzymes that broke down ei- 
ther proteins, ribonucleic acid [RNA] 
or DNA. They knew that since the bac- 
teria were heat-killed, they could not 
cause pneumonia themselves, but that 
some component of the heat-killed bac- 
teria could and did. This component 
was obviously the heritable material 
and if it were destroyed the solution 
would not be infectious. As it turns out 
they found that treatment with pro- 
tein-destroying enzymes or ribonucleic 
acid-destroying enzymes did not pre- 
vent transforming and infection. Treat- 
ment with DNA-destroying enzymes 
did proving conclusively that DNA is 
the stuff of heredity. 

Last night, at a party celebrating the 
50th anniversary of the Avery, McCarty 
and MacLeod paper, David Rockefeller 
stated: 

* * * even if nothing else had been done іп 

this great university, this great discovery 
has, in my judgment, more than justified, all 
by itself, the great hope and aspiration of my 
grandfather and father when they estab- 
lished this institution, in 1901. 
Avery, McCarty, and MacLeod revolu- 
tionized medicine by their discovery. 
Without their work Watson and Crick 
would not have worked out the struc- 
ture of DNA in 1952. Without their 
work we would not have those tech- 
niques now in use daily in research and 
medicine to diagnose infectious dis- 
eases, identify those who carry heri- 
table genetic diseases, and assist infer- 
tile couples bear children. 

The medical research work of Avery, 
McCarty, and MacLeod conducted at 
Rockefeller University during World 
War II changed the course of the world, 
reduced suffering and contributed im- 
measurably to the quality of life as we 
know it. 

This type of pioneering research con- 
tinues every day at Rockefeller Univer- 
sity, at its fellow research centers and 
at teaching hospitals in New York City 
and New York State as well as else- 
where in our great country. The mod- 
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ern-day counterparts of Avery. 
McCarty, and MacLeod are concerned 
that the President’s health care reform 
proposal will adversely affect their 
ability to conduct cutting-edge re- 
search. We must ensure that any 
health care plan we enact strongly sup- 
ports biomedical] research and a life- 
time of continuing education for the 
medics. There is no better preventative 
medicine. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the New York Times article 
chronicling yesterday’s celebration 
honoring the publication of Avery, 
McCarty, and MacLeod’s paper be 
printed in the RECORD in full imme- 
diately following my remarks. 

The article follows: 

(From The New York Times, Feb. 2, 1994] 

HAPPY BIRTHDAY DNA 
(By Nadine Brozan) 

Happy birthday, DNA: yesterday was the 
50th anniversary of the publication of the 
paper that proved genes are comprised for 
material called deoxyribonucleic acid. 

It was celebrated in low-key fashion yes- 
terday afternoon at the site of the discovery, 
the sixth floor of the Rockefeller University 
Hospital, on York Avenue. 

More than 200 guests raised glasses of 
champagne as Torsten Wiesel, president of 
the university and a Nobel laureate, toasted 
Maclyn McCarty, one of the three authors of 
the paper. Dr. McCarty, 82, collaborated with 
Dr. Oswald Avery and Dr. Colin MacLeod, 
both of whom are dead. 

Speaking of Dr. McCarty, who is now a 
professor emeritus at the university, David 
Rockefeller, chairman of the university 
board’s executive committee, said, “Мас has 
always been such a modest person that even 
when this unfolded and came to be known, he 
acted just like the rest of us, as if he hadn't 
discovered one of the things that has 
changed the course of the world and world 
history.” 

“Even if nothing else had been done at this 
great university.“ Mr. Rockefeller contin- 
ued, “this great discovery has, in my judg- 
ment, more than justified all by itself the 
great hope and aspiration of my grandfather 
and father when they established this insti- 
tution, in 1901. It has, in fact, given to the 
world what they hoped for: the beginning of 
the understanding of the inner mysteries of 
life and disease.” 

Dr. McCarty recalled that there was no 
great jubilation expressed on the momentous 
day ‘half a century ago. Fifty years ago 
today, when this paper first appeared in the 
library, I think neither Avery nor I was in a 
celebratory mood. It was a mood of relief. We 
had waited a long time for this to appear.“ 


RECOGNIZING HOOSIER JERRY 
DUNN FOR THE COMPLETION OF 
104 MARATHONS DURING 1993 


Ф Mr. LUGAR. Mr. President, I rise 
today to congratulate Jerry Dunn of 
Indianapolis, IN, for successfully com- 
pleting 104 marathons in 1993, and to 
share with my colleagues his story of 
unwavering commitment to meeting 
this seemingly impossible goal. 

Jerry has taken on numerous run- 
ning challenges over the course of the 
last decade, but running a 26.2-mile 
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race once, and often twice, each week- 
end for a year had to test even Jerry’s 
strength and endurance. As a running 
enthusiast myself, I can attest to the 
kind of stamina—both physical and 
mental—that an individual would have 
to possess to see this through to the 
end. 

When Jerry is asked why he runs, his 
unabashed answer is for my дай.” Jer- 
ry’s father passed away prematurely at 
the age of 47 (the same age Jerry is 
now) because of a less than healthy 
lifestyle. Jerry was only 18 at the time, 
and the next 16 or 17 years he traveled 
down his own path of destruction. Fi- 
nally, he found it in himself to give up 
alcohol and take up another addic- 
tion—running. 

At the start of 1993, it was Jerry’s 
stated intention to complete 93 mara- 
thons by year’s end—the New York 
City Marathon on November 14, 1993, 
was to be the final one. Jerry hit this 
goal with enough energy remaining to 
go for the world record in this category 
(104). And, with that decided, he plowed 
ahead through 11 more races in the last 
6 weeks of the year. 

I had the pleasure of visiting with 
Jerry Dunn prior to his competing in 
the Marine Corps Marathon held here 
in Washington, DC, in October. His en- 
thusiasm for the sport is infectious. At 
a time when the Nation is focusing on 
the high costs of health care, I hope 
that more Americans will follow Jer- 
ry's lead in making healthier lifestyle 
choices. 

Hoosiers can take great pride in 
Jerry Dunn’s tremendous accomplish- 
ment. I wish him well as he seeks cer- 
tification of his world-record effort. 
His courage and determination is an in- 
spiration to us all. 

Mr. President, let me close by insert- 
ing for the RECORD a detailed list of the 
104 runs Jerry completed—including 
his finishing times. Unbelievable as it 
might be, his 100th marathon of the 
year was also his fastest time (3:42:07). 

The information follows: 

1. 1-1-93, Hangover 10k (+20 miles prior to 
race), Indianapolis, IN—4:20:02. 

2. 1-9-93, Jacksonville Marathon, Jackson- 
ville, FL—4:21:09. 

3. 1-10-93, Deleon Springs 1/2 (ran twice), 
Deland, FL—4:51:00. 

4. 1-16-93, Miami Marathon (solo run with 
police escort), Miami, FL—4:34:01. 

5. 1-17-93, Miami Marathon, Miami, FL— 
4:46:59. 

6. 1-23-93, No Name, 106 laps around track 
in Indy, Indianapolis, IN—4:42:00. 

7. 1-24-93, No Name, 106 laps around track 
in Indy, Indianapolis, IN—4:54:00. 

8. 1-30-93, Naples 1/2 Marathon, ran the 
course twice, Naples, FL—4:36:00. 

9. 1-31-93, Naples 1/2 Marathon, ran the 
course twice, Naples, FL—4:42:00. 

10. 2-6-93, Las Vegas Marathon (solo with 
cyclist), Las Vegas, NV—4:31:27. 

11. 2-12-93, Carolina Marathon, Solo, ob- 
served by Race Dir., Columbia, SC—5:10:00. 

12. 2-13-93, Carolina Marathon, Columbia, 
SC—5:31:25. 

13. 2-19-93, Space Coast Marathon, Solo 
with my wife as observer—4:57:00. 
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14. 2-20-93, Space Coast Marathon, Mel- 
bourne, FL—4:55:30. 

15. 2-27-93, Blue Angel Marathon, Pensa- 
cola, FL—4:29:29, 

16. 2-28-93, Blue Angel Marathon, Solo, 
Pensacola, FL—4:50:00. 

17. 3-6-93, Los Angeles Marathon, Solo with 
cyclist, Los Angeles, СА--4:52:13. 

18. 3-7-93, Los Angeles Marathon, Los An- 
geles, CA—5:04:00. 

19. 3-12-93, Мо Name Marathon, Indy оп 
Counter, Indianapolis, IN— 


No Name Marathon, Indy on 
Counter, Indianapolis, IN— 


21. 3-19-93, Music City Marathon, Solo, 
Nashville, TN—5:10:00. 

22. 3-20-93, Music City, Nashville, TN— 
4:48:13. 

23. 327-93, Trailbreaker 
Waukesha, WI 4:33:02. 

24. 3-28-93, Trailbreaker Marathon, Solo, 
Witnessed by Wasson—4:45:00. 

25. 4-3-93, Athens Marathon, Athens, OH— 
4:39:45. 

26. 4-4-93, Athens Marathon, Athens, OH— 
4:32:14. 

27. 4-9-93, Park Tudor Track (106 laps), In- 
dianapolis, IN—4:39:35. 

28. 4-10-93, Eagle Creek Park (410K+1.4M), 
Indianapolis, IN—4:48:10. 

29. 4-17-93, Boston Marathon Course (Mid- 
way to Finish, Back), Boston, MA—5:06:00. 

30. 4-18-93, Boston Marathon Course (Start 
to Mid-way, Back), Boston, MA—5:18:00. 

31. 4-19-93, Boston Marathon, Boston, MA— 
4:41:40. 

32. 4-24-93, Lake County Marathon Course, 
Chicago, IL—4:36:00. 

33. 4-25-93, Lake County Marathon, Chi- 
cago, IL—4:39:02. 

34. 5-1-93, Pittsburgh Marathon Course, 
Pittsburgh, PA—4:45:00. 

85. 5-2-93, Pittsburgh Marathon, 
burgh, PA—4:34:22. 

36. 5-7-93, 500 Festival 1/2 Marathon (2 cir- 
cuits), Indianapolis, IN—4:35;00. 

37. 5-8-93, “Mall Marathon“, Indianapolis, 
Indiana—4:50:12. 

38. 5-9-93, Spring Fling, Vandalia, OH— 
5:03:33. 

39. 5-15-93, Cleveland, Revco Course, Cleve- 
land, ОН--5:01:00. 

40. 5-16-93, Cleveland, Revco Marathon, 
Cleveland, OH—4:37:10. 

41. 5-21-93, Andy Payne Course, Oklahoma 
City, OK—4:53:50. 

42. 5-22-93, Andy Payne Marathon, Okla- 
homa City, OK—4:47:07. 

43. 5-29-93, Vermont City Course, Bur- 
lington, VT—4:52:45. 

44. 5-30-93, Vermont City Marathon, Bur- 
lington, VT 4:83:54. 

45. 6-4-93, Sunburst Course, South Bend, 
IN—4:32:28. 

46. 6-5-93, Sunburst Marathon, South Bend, 
IN—4:33:12. 

47. 6-12-93, Palos Verdes Marathon, Palos 
Verdes, CA—4:21:19. 

48. 6-13-93, Valley of the Flowers Mara- 
thon, Lompoc, CA—4:33:03. 

49. 6-18-93, Grandma's Marathon Course, 
Duluth, MN—4:38:10. 

50. 6-19-93, Grandma's Marathon, Duluth, 
MN—4:46:11. 

51. 6-20-93, Finish Line Marathon, Dayton, 
ОН--4:48:14. 

52. 6-21-93, Park of Roses Marathon, Со- 
lumbus, ОН--4:43:24. 

53. 7-3-93, Jerry Jeff Wasson Marathon, In- 
dianapolis, IN—5:24:00. 

54. 74-93, Independence Day Marathon, In- 
dianapolis, IN—5:08:57. 


Marathon, 


Pitts- 
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55. 7-10-93, Ohio/Michigan Marathon, 
ledo, OH—4:59:03. 

56. 7-11-93, Ohio/Michigan Marathon, 
ledo, OH—4:49:08. 

57. 7-17-93, San Francisco Marathon, 
Francisco, СА--4:52:49. 

58. 7-18-93, San Francisco Marathon, 
Francisco, CA—4:35:50. 

59. 7-23-93, Deseret News Marathon, Salt 
Lake City, UT—4:30:12. 

60. 7-24-93, Deseret News Marathon, Salt 
Lake City, UT—4:41:30. 

61. 7-30-93, Balloon Run ІП, Middleton, 
ОН--4:44:58. 

62. 8-1-93, Union Terminal Marathon, Cin- 
сіппабі, OH—5:13:43. 

63. 8-7-93, Bloomington-Finish Line-60 Hill 
Marathon, Bloomington, IN—5:06:18. 

64. 8-8-93, Morgan Monroe Miler Marathon, 
Bloomington, IN—4:36;00. 

65. 8-14-93, Crater Lake Rim Marathon, 
Klamath Falls, OR—4:54:35. 

66. 8-15-93, Crater Lake Rim Marathon, 
Klamath Falls, OR—4:47:37. 

67. 8-21-93, Old Indy Windy Course, Indian- 
apolis, IN—4:44:35. 

68. 8-22-93, Lugar Loop Marathon, Indian- 
apolis, IN—4:59:08. 

69. 8-28-93, Silver State Marathon, Reno, 
NV—4:42:06. 

70. 8-29-93, Silver State Marathon, Reno, 
МУ--4:46:47. 

71. 94-98, Black Hills Marathon, 
City, SD—4:52:38. 

72. 9-5-93, Black Hills Marathon, Rapid 
City, SD—4:41:16. 

78. 9-11-93, Bismarck Marathon, Bismarck, 
ND—4:12:22. 

74. 9-12-93, Bismarck Marathon, Bismarck, 
ND—4:17:14. 

75. 9-18-93, Eriesistable Marathon, 
РА--4:18:49. 

76. 9-19-93, Eriesistable Marathon, 
РА--4:09:22. 

77. 9-25-93, Megans 24 Hour Run, Portland, 
OR—4:39:00. 

78. 9-26-93, Portland Marathon, Portland, 
OR—4:25:59. 

19. 10-2-93, Denver International Marathon, 
Denver, CO—4:43:47. 

80. 10-3-93, Denver International Marathon, 
Denver, СО--5:00:37. 

81. 10-9-93, Lakefront Marathon, Milwau- 
kee, WI—4:15:43. 

82. 10-10-93, Lakefront Marathon, Milwau- 
kee, WI—4:11:30. 

83. 10-16-93, Detroit Free Press/Mazda 
International Marathon, Detroit, MI—4:20:32. 

84. 10-17-93, Detroit Free Press/Mazda 
International Marathon, Detroit, MI—4:00:31. 

85. 10-22-93, C & O Canal Towpath, 26.2, 
Washington, D.C.—4:39:05. 


To- 
To- 
San 
San 


Rapid 


Erie, 
Erie, 


86. 10-23-93. Marine Corps Marathon 
Course, Washington, D. C.— 4:83:05. 
87. 10-24-93, Marine Corps Marathon 


Course, Washington, D.C.—3:51:31. 

88. 10-30-93, Chicago Lakefront, 26.2, Chi- 
cago, П,-4:15:14. 

89. 10-31-93, Chicago Marathon, Chicago, 
IL—4:06:40. 

90. 11-5-93, Spearfish Canyon Run, 26.2, 
Spearfish, SD—4:17:03. 

91. 11-6-93, Into The Wind, 26.2, Rapid City, 
SD—4:36:00. 

92. 11-13-93, Central Park Marathon, New 
York City. NY—4:17:12. 

93. 11-14-93, New York City Marathon, New 
York City, МҮ--4:20:17. 

94. 11-20-93, St. Louis Marathon Course, St. 
Louis, MO—4:09:50. 

95. 11-21-93, St. Louis Marathon, St. Louis, 
MO—4:24:40. 

96. 11-27-93, Seattle Marathon, 
WA—4:34:49. 


Seattle, 
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97. 11-28-93, Seattle Marathon Course, Se- 
attle, WA—4:31:20. 

98. 11-29-93, Seattle-Marathon Distance at 
Green Lake, Seattle, WA—4:29:27. 

99. 12-4-93, Sacramento International Mar- 
athon Course, Sacramento, CA—4:11:37. 

100. 12-5-93, S.I.M. Sacramento, CA—New 
Fastest Time—3:42:07. 

101. 12-11-93, Honolulu Marathon Course, 
Honolulu, HI—4:14:57. 

102. 12-12-93, Honolulu Marathon, Hono- 
lulu, НІ--4:57:47. 

103. 12-26-93, Holiday 6-Pack, Vandalia, 
OH—4:58:15. 

104. 12-30-93, Hometown Course, Indianap- 
olis, IN—4:44:17. 


TIME BREAKDOWN 
Hours or more=13. 


CATHOLIC SCHOOLS WEEK 


ө Мг. DURENBERGER. Mr. President, 
we are in the midst of Catholic Schools 
Week, making this an appropriate time 
for all of us to recognize and salute the 
contributions being made in the hall- 
ways and classrooms of Catholic ele- 
mentary and secondary schools all over 
America. 

Several years ago, I had the oppor- 
tunity to visit one of Minnesota’s high- 
ly regarded Catholic schools, St. Mat- 
thew, which is located on St. Paul’s 
West Side. 

St. Matthew School is a wonderful 
example of the kind of loving and nur- 
turing educational environment that 
every American child deserves. Its en- 
rollment reflects the racial, cultural, 
and even religious diversity of the 
neighborhood it serves. And, its rela- 
tionship with the West Side commu- 
nity extends well-beyond the student 
body and school day—with day and 
evening child care, for example, and 
other programs that serve neighbor- 
hood children and their families. 

Mr. President, many of the assets 
and contributions of Catholic schools 
are summarized in an article by St. 
Matthew's parish priest, Father Ste- 
phen Adrian, that ran in last week's 
“Twin Cities Catholic Bulletin”. Be- 
cause this article so concisely captured 
the spirit and value of Catholic schools 
during this year’s Catholic Education 
Week, I would ask that it be reprinted 
at this point in the RECORD. 

The article follows: 

SEVEN REASONS BEHIND My BIAS FOR 
CATHOLIC SCHOOLS 
(By Father Stephen Adrian) 

Catholic Schools have had rough sledding 
during the past generation—closings, con- 
solidations, lower enrollments, higher tui- 
tions. 

Few schools have been built during the 
past 20 years. Catholic schools generally are 
concentrated in city centers or first-ring 
suburbs—places that more affluent Catholics 
have abandoned. 
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The mission of Catholic education also has 
shifted. Many of our schools are now ‘‘mis- 
sion schools.“ In many places, we are the 
last best hope for high-quality, safe, value- 
centered education as the public education 
system crumbles in city centers. 

I have a bias. I have regular experience 
with students, teachers, administrators, par- 
ents. I teach. I celebrate liturgy with stu- 
dents. I meet with a host of parent commit- 
tees and boards. I raise money, I am commit- 
ted to Catholic schools. Why? 

First, Catholic schools are centers of 
evangelization in the city’s center. In these 
schools, future Catholic men and women 
learn their faith, see the lives of faith of 
staff and teachers, develop a sense of be- 
longing” to a parish or a community. 

These schools draw parents more deeply 
into the life of their parishes. Through chil- 
dren, parents are drawn into a deeper sense 
of what it means to be Catholic and what it 
means to act on their values as Catholics. 

Second, Catholic schools are small and in- 
timate. Teachers know students, teachers 
and administrators know parents, pastors 
get to know families. 

Our schools are true extensions of family 
life and family values. 

Third, Catholic schools are responsive to 
parents’ and family needs. 

Administration is local. Parents serve on 
decision making and policy setting boards. 
The PTA and the school board have a close 
and direct link with each other. 

The ability to respond, the ability to 
change, the ability to innovate, the ability 
to create, is immediate—the result of local 
management. 

Fourth, our schools are by and large very 
safe institutions—police officers do not walk 
our halls. There is a clear code of conduct 
and clear expectations about performance. 

The clarity is possible because staff and 
parents and students are all involved in the 
decision-making process. Teachers are held 
accountable, students are held accountable, 
parents are held accountable. 

Fifth, the success of Catholic schools is a 
joint venture—parents, staff, students, pas- 
tor, board, parish members—all see it as 
their corporate responsibility to insure that 
continued growth and prosperity of the 
school. 

It is everyone’s self interest to see these 
schools succeed. 

Sixth, Catholic schools in the city’s center 
have been able to respond to emerging edu- 
cation needs—child care, extended day pro- 
grams, latch key, summer school, summer 
and vacation programs. At St. Matthew, we 
have been able to provide the opportunity for 
day and evening child care. We are the only 
such center in the city. 

Seventh, Catholic schools are Catholic“ 
not because all our students are Catholic or 
because all our teachers are Catholic. Catho- 
lic schools are Catholic because the founda- 
tion and spirit that imbues the education is 
Catholic, the tradition upon which we build 
today is Catholic, the commitment—yester- 
day and today—is Catholic. 

These buildings were and are made possible 
because of Catholic commitment, Catholic 
money, Catholic values. 

We are coming up on Catholic Schools 
Week. This is a good time for all of us to re- 
flect on what is perhaps the single most im- 
portant and unique aspect of the American 
Catholic experience—the system of Catholic 
education that has been the backbone of 
Catholic evangelization in the United States 
for more than 200 years.e 
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CARL JENKINS—RETIRING SCOUT 
EXECUTIVE CATALINA COUNCIL, 
BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 


е Мг. DECONCINI. Mr. President, I rise 
today to share with the Senate the de- 
votion and dedication of Carl Jenkins 
to one of this Nation’s premier youth 
organizations, the Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica. Carl was honored by the scouting 
community this past Friday in Tucson 
and I want to add my voice to those in 
attendance in recognizing his achieve- 
ments. 

Carl began his 32 years of service to 
professional Scouting as a Boy Scout 
himself. Strongly influenced by his 
Scoutmaster, Carl went on to combine 
his own professional career with serv- 
ices to the Boy Scouts in various ca- 
pacities. Over 20 years ago, Carl began 
serving as program director for the 
Catalina Council in Tucson. Carl con- 
tinued his service to Scouting, holding 
various positions in Phoenix, Flagstaff, 
and other Arizona cities before return- 
ing to Tucson as Scout executive in 
1987. Under his leadership, Carl has had 
the pleasure of watching the Catalina 
Council grow over the past 7 years; the 
council currently comprises 359 Scout- 
ing units, and has had to move into 
new headquarters. 

Mr. President, those involved with 
the Catalina Council are, I am sure, 
somewhat ambivalent about Carl's im- 
pending retirement from professional 
scouting. They are sad that he will no 
longer be serving the scouting commu- 
nity but are happy for him and his 
wife, Carolyn, as they pursue new ad- 
ventures. Despite his departure, his 32 
year-long legacy of leadership and de- 
votion to the Boy Scouts of America 
will remain strong. As Carl was in- 
spired by his Scoutmaster in the past, 
his example shall serve as a guide to 
the youth of today and tomorrow. 

Mr. President, I ask the Senate to 
join me in extending our gratitude for 
Carl Jenkins’ many years of exemplary 
service in the development of our Na- 
tion’s young people.e 


THE SERVICE CORPS OF RETIRED 
EXECUTIVES ASSOCIATION 


@ Mr. SIMON. Mr. President, I would 
like to tell you about the Service Corps 
of Retired Executives Association, or 
SCORE, an Illinois organization of re- 
tired businesspeople donating their 
time to helping new small-business 
owners and existing entrepreneurs by 
offering their lifetimes of experience 
and advice. This is a positive group and 
I would like to commend them for their 
efforts. 

SCORE works with small 
businessowners who are just getting 
started or have requested help. SCORE 
provides counseling and encourages 
them through annual awards and cele- 
brations. Recently, the organization 
named the Oakland Market and Deli 
Small Business of the Year. SCORE 
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had helped the store’s owners to start 
up their business. In the same cere- 
mony, SCORE also recognized other in- 
dividuals for their accomplishments in 
business or for their contributions to 
the Small Business Administration, 
Millikin University, as well as to 
SCORE itself. 

I would like to commend SCORE for 
generously helping these business new- 
comers and especially, I would like to 
recognize charter member Parke 
Boyer, who helped to found the 
Millikin University SCORE chapter in 
1978 and has helped keep it alive for the 
last 15 years. 

I ask that this SCORE article be en- 
tered in its full length at this point in 
the RECORD. 

The article follows: 

OAKLAND MARKET, DELI RECOGNIZED—SCORE 
HONORS ADAMSES 
(By Gary Minich) 

DECATUR—Al and Ada Adams and their 
business, Oakland Market and Deli, were 
honored as the Small Business of the Year by 
Millikin University and its SCORE Chapter 
Tuesday evening. 

They were the first recipients of the award 
as the school and its Small Business Insti- 
tute celebrated 15 years’ association with 
SCORE—or Service Corps of Retired Execu- 
tives Chapter 296. 

A number of service awards were handed 
out by Millikin’s Tabor School of Business, 
where SCORE makes its headquarters; by 
the Small Business Administration and by 
the chapter itself. 

Charter member Parke Boyer who helped 
found the chapter in 1978, received service 
pins from all three institutions: a plaque 
from Millikin for 15 years’ service, and 15- 
year service pins from both the SBA, which 
sponsors the SCORE program, and the chap- 
te 


r. 

The Millikin chapter is one of the nation’s 
most successful and has established branches 
in Champaign, Danville and Kankakee. 
SCORE principally counsels small busi- 
nesses, either in startup ог on request, 

In naming Oakland Market and Deli as the 
year’s outstanding small business Sharon 
Alpi, director of the Small Business Insti- 
tute, said “From the beginning, I was ex- 
cited about this store, 

“I am still excited about this unique busi- 
ness.” 

The Adamses bought the small market on 
South Oakland Avenue two years ago, in 
part to preserve a neighborhood business and 
to help preserve a sense of community and 
identification for a neighborhood in transi- 
tion. 

Ada Adams was deli manager for Kroger in 
Mount Zion and Al is a long-time employee 
of Illinois Power Co. 

Millikin students and SCORE members 
worked with the couple as did others who 
helped arrange a low-cost loan. 

Others recognized Tuesday night: 

Tom Garren, plaque, 10-year service to the 
university; 10-year SBA service award and 
10-year SCORE service ріп. 

Charlie Harris and Buzz Grigsby, six-year 
service awards; Bob Moore and Bob Spinner, 
three-year awards. 

Boyer, in addition to his 15-year service 
awards, was given a lifetime Gold Card mem- 
bership, as were Russ Morris and Paul 
Breyfogle. 

SCORE Chairman William Gerstner was 
taken by surprise when Alpi ran in an unan- 
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nounced plaque honoring his tireless efforts 
on the chapter’s behalf. A standing ovation 
greeted the presentation.e 


ELIMINATING WASTE AND FRAUD 
ІМ FEDERAL NUTRITION PRO- 
GRAMS BY ADOPTING А МА- 
TIONAL ELECTRONIC BENEFITS 
TRANSFER SYSTEM 


e Mr. CONRAD. Mr. President, today I 
attended a hearing held by the Senate 
Agriculture Committee on fraud in 
Federal nutrition programs. I wanted 
to bring this important issue to the at- 
tention of my colleagues. Significant 
efforts are needed to prevent waste, 
fraud, and abuse in programs that are 
designed to help those most in need. 

Fraud in Federal nutrition programs 
is, unfortunately, a significant problem 
in this country. This fraud takes a 
number of different forms: trafficking, 
counterfeiting, and forgery of food 
stamp coupons; embezzlement and 
theft of government benefits; and rack- 
eteering of feed stamp coupons. Fraud 
in Federal nutrition programs wastes 
scarce Federal dollars because it re- 
quires the expenditure of Federal 
money for investigations, arrests, and 
prosecutions of those who defraud the 
Food Stamp, WIC, and other Federal 
nutrition programs, and because of the 
losses incurred through the fraud it- 
self. Fraud leaves many eligible fami- 
lies hungry because money that should 
be available to provide for their nutri- 
tional needs goes instead to unscrupu- 
lous people. 

I am pleased to say that my home 
State of North Dakota has been vir- 
tually free of fraud in Federal nutri- 
tion programs. Only one case of food 
stamp counterfeiting. has ever been dis- 
covered in the State. Trafficking and 
forgery are not problems in my State. 
And the workers in our health clinics 
do not embezzle, take kickbacks, or set 
up phony recipients of these programs. 
I wish the same were true of other 
States. Illegal activities that defraud 
Federal nutrition programs, especially 
the Food Stamp and WIC programs, 
often run rampant in bigger cities with 
large low-income populations. 

In addition to fraud, the costs of ad- 
ministering certain Federal benefit 
programs are too high. The Food 
Stamp Program is a good example. In 
fiscal 1993, the Federal Government 
spent a total of $22 billion providing 
food stamps to eligible individuals and 
families. Although the Federal Govern- 
ment shares the costs of administering 
the Food Stamp Program with the 
States, $1.75 billion was spent by the 
Federal Government in administering 
the program that same fiscal year. 
This $1.75 billion represents 8 percent 
of the cost of the program. Clearly, we 
should be able to reduce these adminis- 
trative costs and save taxpayers 
money. 

The Food Stamp program also dem- 
onstrates why paper-based benefit pro- 
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grams are so costly to operate. Cur- 
rently, the program prints over 2.5 bil- 
lion paper coupons per year at a cost of 
between $30 to $40 million. It is esti- 
mated that the annual costs of printing 
food stamps will rise to approximately 
$70 million by fiscal year 1995. This is 
an increase of close to 100 percent. 
Clearly, we must find ways to get these 
costs under control. ; 

Not only is the paper-based Food 
Stamp Program expensive and difficult 
to administer, it is also highly suscep- 
tible to waste, fraud, and abuse. New 
technology, called Electronic Benefits 
Transfer [EBT], may be the answer to 
reducing costs and preventing abuse of 
the Food Stamp Program. 

Fraud and overpayments in the Food 
Stamp Program are currently esti- 
mated to cost the Federal Government 
$1 billion per year. Although the exact 
number and dollar value of counterfeit 
food stamp coupons may never be 
known, the food and nutrition service 
estimates that $1.2 million in counter- 
feit coupons were discovered between 
1986 and 1992. The nationwide imple- 
mentation and use of an EBT system 
would reduce fraud and discourage the 
diversion of benefits. 

Fraud in Federal nutrition programs 
is far too costly to American tax- 
payers. We must take strong action to 
prevent these types of abuse. The 
criminals who abuse these programs 
are not only stealing from those who 
can least afford it, they are also steal- 
ing from every taxpayer who is forced 
to pay for investigations and prosecu- 
tions of these criminals in addition to 
losing the tax dollars through the 
fraud itself. They must be stopped, and 
future fraud must be prevented. A na- 
tional EBT system has many of the 
qualities necessary to reach this goal. 
The key question is how much, if any- 
thing, can be saved by adopting a na- 
tional EBT system. I hope that the 
Senate Agriculture Committee will 
carefully examine this issue in the 
weeks ahead.e 


ORDERS FOR TOMORROW 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the majority leader, I ask unan- 
imous consent that when the Senate 
completes its business today, it stand 
in recess until 10 a.m. Thursday, Feb- 
ruary 3; that following the prayer, the 
Journal of proceedings be approved to 
date; that the time for the two leaders 
be reserved for their use later in the 
day; and that the Senate then resume 
consideration of S. 1150, as provided for 
under a previous unanimous consent 
agreement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


RECESS UNTIL 10 A.M. TOMORROW 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, if 
there is no further business to come be- 
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fore the Senate, I now ask unanimous 
consent that the Senate stand in re- 
cess, aS previously ordered. 

There being no objection, the Senate, 
at 8:29 p.m., recessed until Thursday, 
February 3, 1994, at 10 a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by 
the Senate February 2, 1994: 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


MICHAEL KANE KIRK, OF FLORIDA, TO BE DEPUTY 
COMMISSIONER OF PATENTS AND TRADEMARKS, VICE 
DOUGLAS B. COMER, RESIGNED. 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 


DEVAL L. PATRICK, OF MASSACHUSETTS, TO BE AN AS- 
SISTANT ATTORNEY GENERAL, VICE JOHN R. DUNNE, RE- 
SIGNED. 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


RODNEY A. MCCOWAN, OF OKLAHOMA, TO BE ASSIST- 
ANT SECRETARY FOR HUMAN RESOURCES AND ADMINIS- 
TRATION, DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, VICE DONALD A. 
LAIDLAW, RESIGNED. 


NATIONAL COMMISSION ON LIBRARIES AND 
INFORMATION SCIENCE 


ROBERT 8. WILLARD, OF OHIO, TO BE A MEMBER OF 
THE NATIONAL COMMISSION ON LIBRARIES AND INFOR- 
MATION SCIENCE FOR THE REMAINDER OF THE TERM 
EXPIRING JULY 19, 1994, VICE JAMES E. LYONS, RE- 
SIGNED. 

ROBERT 8. WILLARD, OF OHIO, TO BE A MEMBER OF 
THE NATIONAL COMMISSION ON LIBRARIES AND INFOR- 
MATION SCIENCE FOR A TERM EXPIRING JULY 19, 1999. 
(REAPPOINTMENT) 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 


LINDA JOAN MORGAN, OF MARYLAND, TO BE A MEM- 
BER OF THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION FOR A 
TERM EXPIRING DECEMBER 31, 1998, VICE EDWARD J. 
PHILBIN, TERM EXPIRED. 


INTERNATIONAL MONETARY FUND 


BARRY 8. NEWMAN, OF VIRGINIA, ТО BE U.S. ALTER- 
NATE EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
MONETARY FUND FOR A TERM OF 2 YEARS, VICE QUINCY 
MELLON KROSBY, RESIGNED. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


WILLIAM ALAN REINSCH, OF MARYLAND, TO BE UNDER 
SECRETARY OF COMMERCE FOR EXPORT ADMINISTRA- 
TION, VICE DENNIS EDWARD KLOSKE, RESIGNED. 


IN THE NAVY 


THE FOLLOWING NAMED CAPTAINS OF THE RESERVE 
OF THE U.S. NAVY FOR PERMANENT PROMOTION TO THE 
GRADE OF REAR ADMIRAL (LOWER HALF) IN THE LINE 
AND STAFF CORPS, AS INDICATED, PURSUANT TO THE 
PROVISIONS OF TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, SEC- 
TION 5912: 


UNRESTRICTED LINE OFFICER 
To be rear admiral (lower half) 


CAPT. WILLIAM HENRY BUTLER, U.S. 
NAVAL RESERVE. 

CAPT. CASEY WILLIAMS COANE, 
NAVAL RESERVE. 

САРТ. WILLIAM JOHN LOGAN, ЕТЕТІҢ U.S. NAVAL 
RESERVE. 

CAPT. BRADLEY CHILTON POOLE, U.s. 
NAVAL RESERVE. 


UNRESTRICTED LINE OFFICER 
TRAINING AND ADMINISTRATION OF RESERVE 


CAPT. STEPHEN THOMAS KEITH, U.S. 
NAVAL RESERVE. 


AEROSPACE ENGINEERING DUTY OFFICER 


CAPT. WILLIAM EDWARD HERRON, U.S. 
NAVAL RESERVE. 


MEDICAL CORPS OFFICER 


CAPT. JAN HOLLAND NYBOER, 17.8. NAVAL 
RESERVE. 

CAPT. PAUL VINCENT QUINN, 0.8. NAVAL 
RESERVE. 


DENTAL CORPS OFFICER 


CAPT. ROBERT FRANKLIN BIRTCIL, RN. 
U.S. NAVAL RESERVE. 


MEDICAL SERVICE CORPS OFFICER 


CAPT. DOUGLAS LEE JOHNSON, 
NAVAL RESERVE. 


NURSE CORPS OFFICER 


CAPT. NANCY ALEEN FACKLER, MEVZA U.s. 
NAVAL RESERVE. 


U.S. 


US. 
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SUPPLY CORPS OFFICER 


САРТ. THOMAS JAMES HILL, is NAVAL 
RESERVE. 


CIVIL ENGINEER CORPS OFFICER 


CAPT. THOMAS JOSEPH GROSS, 
NAVAL RESERVE. 


IN THE AIR FORCE 


THE FOLLOWING AIR NATIONAL GUARD OF THE UNITED 
STATES OFFICERS FOR PROMOTION IN THE RESERVE OF 
THE AIR FORCE UNDER THE PROVISIONS OF SECTIONS 593 
AND 8379, TITLE 10 OF THE UNITED STATES CODE. PRO- 
MOTIONS MADE UNDER SECTION 8379 AND CONFIRMED BY 
THE SENATE UNDER SECTION 593 SHALL BEAR AN EFFEC- 
TIVE DATE ESTABLISHED IN ACCORDANCE WITH SEC- 
TION 8374, TITLE 10 OF THE UNITED STATES CODE. (EF- 
FECTIVE DATE FOLLOWS SERIAL NUMBER). 


LINE OF THE AIR FORCE 
To be lieutenant colonel 
MAJ. ANDREW Р. BRAKORA, ЖТЖ 6/18/93 


U.S. 


MAJ. JOHN 8. CHAMBERS, JR., 6/10/93 
MAJ. JOHN W. DUNCAN, JR. 7/1/93 
MAJ. DENIS С. FICARRA, 6/30/93 


MAJ. MICHAEL D. GULLIHUR|| Sam 51195 
MAJ. KINSER Н. HAGEE % 
MAJ. JOHN E. MURPHY 2158 

MAJ. RICKY 8. ВРЕМСЕВ ese 


MAJ. ROBERT C. ST сам ҰЗ, 11 
MAJ. RICHARD WILLIAMS 
JUDGE ADVOCATE GENERALS DEPARTMENT 
To be lieutenant colonel 
MAJ. DAVID 8. PENNINGTON Б ЕТЕ 7/8/93 
MEDICAL CORPS 
To be lieutenant colonel 
MAJ. ANNETTE L. SOBEL, PERSZE. 7/14/93 
NURSE CORPS 
To be lieutenant colonel 


MAJ. SANDRA A. KELLY ТЕТЕ 6/12/93 
MAJ. MARIA A. MORGAN Б 67 6/5/93 


DENTAL CORPS 
To be lieutenant colonel 


MAJ. KENNETH W. DONALDSON КЕТЕ 7/10/93 
MAJ. WILLIAM M. EDIGER ЕУБИ 7/11/93 
МАЈ. PETRO 8. ККАЕСІЗІМВ 75758 7/10/93 


THE FOLLOWING AIR NATIONAL GUARD OF THE UNITED 
STATES OFFICERS FOR PROMOTION IN THE RESERVE OF 
THE AIR FORCE UNDER THE PROVISIONS OF SECTIONS 593 
AND 8379, TITLE 10 OF THE UNITED STATES CODE. PRO- 
MOTIONS MADE UNDER SECTION 8379 AND CONFIRMED BY 
THE SENATE UNDER SECTION 593 SHALL BEAR AN EFFEC- 
TIVE DATE ESTABLISHED IN ACCORDANCE WITH SEC- 
TION 8374, TITLE 10 OF THE UNITED STATES CODE. (EF- 
FECTIVE DATE FOLLOWS SERIAL NUMBER). 


LINE OF THE AIR FORCE 
To be lieutenant colonel 


MAJ. DWIGHT D. DUCKETT, 7/6/93 
MAJ. RAYMOND A. DUFOUR, RE , 8/1/93 


MAJ. WILLIAM А. FLETCH. , 7/30/93 
MAJ. KENNETH А. FRY 
MAJ. ORLANDO R. GONZALEZ) , 777/93 


MAJ. ROBERT В. HUNTER, В 
MAJ. STEVEN J. HUSSEY E 


MAJ. JOHN H. STEVENS Feats 
MAJ. FREDRIC G. WILSON, 
MAJ. BENJAMIN E. WOODS  БУЖЯ 7/9/93 
JUDGE ADVOCATE GENERALS DEPARTMENT 
To be lieutenant colonel 


МАЈ. DENNIS R. ККАМЕН ТЕ, 8/7/93 
MAJ. JOHN D. WOOTTEN, JR., 02 8/1793 


CHAPLAIN CORPS 

To be lieutenant colonel 
MAJ. JOHN E. SKANSE ЕТЕ 87/93 
MEDICAL CORPS 

To be lieutenant colonel 


MAJ. CHARLES H. CRABBE, JR ERSTE. 8/23/93 
MAJ. DAVID T. HARRISON, Б ЕТЕ 2/8/93 

MAJ. VICTORIA V.B. KING 775 8/18/93 
МАЈ. JAMES Е. ВООКЕМА ЖШ 7/10/93 
MAJ. JASVANT 8. SURAH ЖОЕТЯЙ 8/2/93 


BIOMEDICAL SERVICES CORPS 
To be lieutenant colonel 
MAJ. JOSEPH Т. НОРМАМ ЕТЕ 8/7/93 
NURSE CORPS 
To be lieutenant colonel 


MAJ. THELMA D. BURGESS, ЕТЕ 8/2393 
МАЈ. VERNELL А. PERRY ЕТЕ 8/7/93 


DENTAL CORPS 
To be lieutenant colonel 
MAJ. WILLIAM D. COMPTON, 72 7/15/93 
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MAJ. LEE E. FREIDMAN, ЕТБЯЙ 7/30/93 
IN THE AIR FORCE 


THE FOLLOWING NAMED OFFICERS FOR PROMOTION IN 
THE U.S. AIR FORCE, UNDER THE APPROPRIATE PROVI- 
SIONS OF SECTION 624, TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, 
AS AMENDED, WITH DATES OF RANK TO BE DETERMINED 
BY THE SECRETARY OF THE AIR FORCE, AND THOSE OF- 
FICERS IDENTIFIED BY AN ASTERISK FOR APPOINTMENT 
IN THE REGULAR AIR FORCE UNDER THE PROVISIONS OF 
SECTION 531, TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, WITH A 
VIEW TO DESIGNATION UNDER THE PROVISIONS OF SEC- 
TION 8067, TITLE 10 UNITED STATES CODE, TO PERFORM 
DUTIES INDICATED PROVIDED THAT IN NO CASE SHALL 
THE FOLLOWING OFFICERS BE APPOINTED IN A GRADE 
HIGHER THAN INDICATED. 


DENTAL CORPS 
To be colonel 


LAWRENCE W. BANDONI ТЕТЕ 
PETER 8. BARRINGER, PETETA 
JAMES W. ВАВБЕХМЕ ЕТТЕН 
GARDNER G. 2 
HENRY S. BOY ARS EEE 
JEFFREY Н. САММ ЕТ 
LYLE В. CHAMBERLIN рузаи 
DAVID A. CHANCE ЕТТЕН 
DAVID R. COOLEY EYSTE TA 
WILLIAM L. БАУЕХРОНТЕ ЕТЕ 
DAVID E. DAV ISD 
SAMUEL Р. DAVIS 5750Ж 
STEVEN Е. DAZEY ЕУ 
SCOTT C. рповех То ТЕН 
JAMES М.рОМВАН ЕТЕ 
ROBERT L. ЕСКІКӘ ЕТКЕН 
WILEY J. FAIRCLOTH Үн. ЕТЕТЯН 
MCLANE H. FELTETS 
BECKY L. GERING EHETE 
THOMAS B. GIRVAN Ж7ЖЯН 
KEVIN M. GURECKIS ЕТЕ 
CHARLES W. HENDERSON PUETE 
DELVIN D. HORNBECK ТЕГЕН 
VINCENT C.H. H 
MICHAEL 8. JACOBS ЖУҒЯН 
SAMUEL L. KRETZSCHMAR UR 
ERIK D. ҺАМОВЛОЕМ ТЕТЕ 
TIMOTHY L. LILLARD ТТК 
MICHAEL А. MCHENRY ЖУҒЯН 
BROCK С. MILLER ауан 
ROBERT А. МІНЕ БЕЗБЕД 
DAVID Р. Mõο ТЕУГЕ 

JOHN W. MORRISON ТЕН 
LAWRENCE C. РАККІБЅН ЖУҒЯН 
FRANK W. ЗАШТО УУ 
ELLEN M. SIMMONS УҒЖШ 
RICHARD SKINNER ЖУН 
KEITH S. SMITH ПЕ ЖТИ 
BYRON М. МАРЕ УИ 
LEIGHTON W. WOOD. ЕТТЕН 
JOHN E. ZURASKY PETETA 


MEDICAL CORPS 
To be colonel 


CAROLINE A. ВОНАМОМ ЕТКЕН 
DEAN L. BRISTOW ЕЕЕ 
EMMETT H. BROXSON JR ЕТЕТЕН 
RICHARD D. CHANDLER ЖУК 
MURPHY A. CHESNEY ШБ 
DANIEL P. CONNELLY PETETA 
JERRY М.рАУЕМРОНТ ТЕУ 
ALAN D. DENNISON ЕТУГЕ 
DAVID S. DOUGHERTY ЖҒЕН 
JAMES J. DOUGHERTY ІП ЖУЖТЕН 
JAMES B. ЕАУЕЗ ЕТКЕН 
SHARON А. FALKENHEIMER, PASTS 
ROBERT A. GASSER NRX 
ROBERT K. GILLETTERQSSS00N 
WILLIAM D. GOULD PERETE HA 
KURT GREENW ALL У 
JOSE J. ООТІЕВКЕ ТЕУ 
ERNEST C. НАМЕЗ ЖУН 
JAMES Е. HANS 
DOYLE W. ISAR 
ROBERT в.КОМКЕЦИЕТЯН 
FREDERICK D. LEONARD ЖОҒЕН 
SHINE S. ИХ ЕТКЕН 
HERNAHOPE R. LLAMAS ТЕУГЕН 
THOMAS . LOF УЖЕ 
HEIDI F. МАВАТО ЖУҒЯН 
HARRY E. MARDEN JR., 005-46-4246 
CHANDRA В. MOHAN УИ 
JOHN с. MORRISON ЖУҒАН 
JAMES J. MURTAGH ЕУ 
JOHN S. А ЕТКЕН 

HENRY B. NELSON ТПЕЖЕТЕЯН 
JEFFREY L. NEIL. S 
STEVE A. OLIVER ТҒИН 
HASMUKH R. PAREKH PETEJA 
RANJAN H. PAREKH (SS 3S 
MARGARET L. Wee 
RONALD Е. PERSING ЕТЕ 
RICHARD A. PETERS 
CLINTON D. POLHAMUS рува 
WARREN ВЕБВЕ ЕГЕН 

PAUL E. ҺЕШ ЖУҒЯН 

EARL F. RITER IN 
EARL E. ROTH Н.Б ЖТЕТЯЯ 
ROLANDO R. SANTAANA ЕТЕ 
RICHARD F. STRIBLEY EYEYE 
KENNETH G. VANNRETTE M 
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JAY A. WEISS ЕТЕ 
DENTAL CORPS 
To be lieutenant colonel 


DOUGLAS J. AMMON ЕТТЕН 
JEFFERY W. ARMSTRONG ЕТТЕН 
BERNADETTE C. ARROYO КЕМ НУТУ 
LYNN F. ASCHER ЕТЕ 
GEOFFREY R. BAUMAN УИ 
MALCOLM R. BERG ЕУЖЯН 
WILLIAM F. BERGERON ЈЕ ЖТЕТЕН 
MARCUS P. ВЕҮЕНІЕЕ ТЕУ 
HARVEY Н. ВЕКЕСКМЕН ЖУҒЯН 
DOYLE A. CHAMBERS JR. 
JESUS, CORTES — — 
STEVE R. СОНТІЗ Е?ҒЯН 

DAVID E. DEAS Ж7ҒЯН 

ALLEN M. EDWARDS ERSTE 
ANTHONY G. GIARDINO ТЕТЕ 
CHARLES R. GLOSSON ЕТКЕН 
GEORGE H. GUERRANT PERETE MA 
ROBERT H. HALLER ЕТКЕН 
THOMAS D. HAWLEY ТЕН 
KEVIN M. HIRSCHEY ЖУҒЯН 
GLORIA J. HOBAN, 575 
CHARLES А. HUGGINS ЖУҒН 
STEPHEN B. НҮЗІОРЕ ЕТКЕН 
CAROL L. Kb 

KEVIN D. KIELY EATE MA 
JEFFREY A. МАВҚ ЖУН 

MARK F. MATHEWS ВУЗ 
PATRICK А. МАТПЕ УУЖ 
BRIAN L. MEALEY S933 000 
DAVID МІКІТКА 75778 

KAY L. NESS ТЕТЕ 

THOMAS G. OLDAG PETETA 

PAUL A. ONNINK EHETE TA 
CARROLL А. PALMORE ЕТУ 
ALAN L. PEET ЕТИ 

RODNEY D. PHOENIX PRETE TMA 
STEVEN F. КЕСКЕ 
FREDERICK L. SCHAEFER 
STEPHEN P. SCHOEN PIETE HA 
JAMES W. SCHUMACHER ЖУҒЕН 
JOHN D. SMITH ТЕГЕ 

JOE D. SPARRS ЖУЗУ 

WILLIAM C. STENTZ IR. 
STEVEN М. ЗТОЕСКІЕІМ ЕУ 
WILLIAM F. TROLENBERG ТУ ЖЖЕТКИН 
LON J. WARREN ТЕТГЕН 
DOUGLAS J. МА8ВОМ, N 
NORMA I. WESTERBAND ЕТИ 
ВОВЕВТР.МНІТЕР ЕТТЕН 
STEVEN L. МІНЕ ЕТСІН 
МАнТІМВ.ҮЛ,ЕЗ ТЕН 


MEDICAL CORPS 
To be lieutenant colonel 


WILLIAM P. ABRAHAM УІ 
KATHRYN M. AMACHER. PRATET 
KENTON R. АМБТОТІ ТИН 
CHARLES T. ANDERSON NN 
COLLEEN A. ANNES РЕТІН 
DAVID P. ARMSTRONG ?ҒЯН 
ANTHONY Н. ARNOLD ЕТУГЕ 
MOISES A. AR RIA 


ARIEL D. АКОЗ УЖЯН 
CARL E. BAKER УЖЕ 


DEBORAH А. BARTHOLOMEW ЕТУГЕ 
WENDALL С. BAUMAN ОҢ. ТЕН 
JOHN S. ВАХТЕН  Е?ҒИЯ 
DOUGLAS E. BEAKES ЖУҒЕН 
LIANIS 2. BIDOT PERETE TA 

RICHARD R. BLACK УСЕН 
JEFFREY D. BLOSS ТЖ 

JOE W.R. BOLTON ЖЕУГЕ 
STEPHEN С. BO 
THOMAS P. BRADLEY Ж?ҒЖН 
DAVID L. BROWN Б ЕТСЕ 

JOHN B. BUDINGER ТЕН 
STEPHEN M. BURNS ЖУҒН 
BYRON с. CALHOUN PRETE 
MICHAEL E. CAN FEB 
ROBERT E. САННОЦЦ ТЕТЕ 
STEPHEN F.W. САУАМАН УБ 
DANIEL R. CAVAZOS  ЕУҒЕН 
PETER J. СНЕМАПІ ЖТЕТЕН 
HENRY W. СНЕС ЕТЕ 

MING JEN CHIANG PETETA 

VAL D. CHRISTENSEN УИ 
MATTHEW A. COA TS VOR TH — 
MARK S. COLLINS ERSTE MA 

JOHN T. COOPER JR. PEPETA 
KORY G. CORNUM PRETE 


Баа. 
MALCOLM м. DEJNOZKA УУ 
PETER Е. DEMITR Тера 
LAURA L. ПІРУМА, 
SUE А. DONAHEY PETETA 
DANIEL J. DONO VAN 
JOHN R. DOWNS ЕЖЕН 
JEFFREY J. рОВОТВ ЖУЖУЯН 
THOMAS М. DUGINSI PETEA 


JOHN E. EVERETT Сх ххх | 
PATRICIA L. TRIER ТЕТЕ 
ROY M. РОЛТАМ R 


BRYAN J. FUNKE УЖЯНЯ 
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GARY L. GEORGE ОЕ. ЕТТЕН 
WALTER GRADY ЕТТЕН 

DANA F. GRAICHEN ТЕТЕ 
WILLIAM J. GRAY ПІ ЕТКЕН 
CARLOS А.ОУЕВВА ИТ 

ROY J. GUSE JR хх-хх-хх.... 
TIMOTHY k. HMF 
JAMES C. HAAR 

DAVID R. HARNISCH ТУЯ 
KAREN L. НАВТЕН ТЕУ 

BETH A. HASELHORST EMATE TA 
ARNE HASSELQUIST 2ҒЯН 
CRAIG W. HENDRIX ххх-хх-х... | 
RICHARD A. HERSACK PRETE TA 
HENRY E. HOLLOWAY ?ЖЯН 
ROBERT L. HOOD ЕТКЕН 
STEPHAN Р. HANS ТУҒЯШ 
JAMES 8.ІСЕЙТЕТЕЕН 

КАКЕМ А. ЈАНМКЕ ЕТКЕН 

MOON YUB JEU ЕТТЕН 

BRYAN Е. JEW. 

ARTHUR M. JOHNSON ЖЕУГЕ 
JAMES L. oH NS ЕТКЕН 
RONALD c. ЈОМЕЗ TMA 

JAMES G. ub 
ROBERT Р. КАПС УУУ 
DAVID N. KEN 

PRICE М.КІОЕЗӘ ЖЖЖ 

DAVID A. KLOPFENSTEIN ТЕТІН 
ROBERT J. KOOGLER ЕТ? 
JULIE А. КОУАСНИ ЯУ 

ЈАМЕ E. LACEY PIATE TA 
CHARLES P. LATTUADA JR.PRETETMA 
PAUL J. LAVERA DD 
HOBSON E. LEBLANC PRETE al 
CHARLES E. ЕЕ ЕТКЕН 
RICHARD W. LIEBERMAN PETETA 
JAMES R. LTT 

DAVID J. LOS 
DEBORAH S. ІҮОХЮ УҒУЯЯ 
PETER В. МАРЕ УН 
GEORGE MAROSAN PRETE TA 
JANET Т. MARTIN 
ABUBAKR А. MARZOUK PETETA 
MICHAEL D. MASSEY PERETE TA 
JOHN C. MCCAFFERTY EMETTE MA 
THOMAS L. MCKNIGHT PRETE MA 
PAUL M. MCNEILLERETE TMA 
GREGORY Р. MELCHERPHETE TA 
JEFFREY L. МІКУТІҢ ЖУЕУЯЙ 
THOMAS в.мП.ЕН ЖТЖ 
ANDREW R. MONTEIRO 25. ЖЕТЕН 
ALEXANDER Z. NAGY ЕТЕ 
EMMANUEL D. АУА ТЕТҒЕН 
RAFAEL E. NEGRON УН. ЕТЕУ 
JAY С. NEUBAUER ЕЖЕН 
DANNY W. NICHOLLS ЖУҒАН 
GERARD J. OAKLEY ҮН. ЕТЕТЯЯ 
FRANCESCO R. ОМЛУТТО ЖОҒ 
KIRT S. OLSON ТН 

JEFFREY 8. ОВУАЦОЕТЕТЕН 
ШЕЕЕ.РАҮМЕ Ж 
DAVID N. РЕОЕНВОМ ТЕТЕ 
SAMUEL J. РЕВЕТВМАУ ЖУЖТЕН 
ROBERT PERSON 
JAMES РЕТТЕҮ УҒИН 
KENNETH G. ВЕТМЕНТ ЖУҒЯН 
JAMES 8. REITMAN 
ROLLAND D. REYNOLDS IR. 
ORLANDO A. RICALDE  ЕТЖЕН 
WALTER E. RZ ZO ЖТЖ 
JOSE E. RODRIGUEZ VAZQUEZ ТЕТЕ 
WILLIAM М. ROGERS У 
JEFFREY N. НУІ ЕТЕТІН 
2АМЕ8ВВ.БІХОЕЦЕЕТЕЯН 
VICTOR P. SALAMANCA PIETET 
MICHAEL F. SCHULTZE ETETA 
RICHARD T. Score 
ISSAC B. HAW 

PHILIP M. ЗНО 

ERNEST C. вКІПМОНЕ ЖУБУ 
TODD D. SLATER ТТ 

ALLEN Т.8МІТНЕ ТУ 

MICHAEL W. 8ВРАТТ ЕТКЕН 
DANIEL L. 8ВТЕРНЕМВОМ ЖУН 
JEFFREY М.ТНОМРВОХМ ЖУЖТАН 
ROBERT T. THURMAN EYEYE 
KENNETH А.ТУЕЕВОВМАЙ ЯУҒИН 
ROBERT F. ToD ЕУЖИЯ 

JOHN R. TORRENTES ETA 

JOHN R. TRUMBO RETETA 

ANN M. VRTIS ЕТЕТЕН 

JOSEPH S. МЕІЗМАМ ЖЕТЕН 
HOWARD D. WILCOX ТЖ 
ROBERT A. WILLIAMSON PIETET 
JAY А. WINZENRIED ЕТКЕНІ 

MARK W. WOLFE  УБЯН 


CHRISTINA М.К. ПЕХО ЕТКЕН 
DENTAL CORPS 
To be major 


RONALD A. ABBOTT Raya 
CHARLES Т. АРВАМОЦ 275 
NEIL W. ANDERSON ERSTE TA 
рГАУШК.АМОВЕУМВ УЖЯН 
ТАМЕТА.ВІАСКО УҒЯН 


JAMES R. e 
DAVID B. CHIESA PRAVEJ 


JULIE M. солла 
ROBERT I. рО ЕТ 
PAUL D. БЕУЕАО ОЯН 
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DREW W. FALLI DDA 

JAY D. ОВАУЕН ЖУҒЕН 
WILLIAM А. СКЕЕМНПІ КЕТЕ 
JENNIFER A. HART ЕТЕТІН 
BILLY В. НАТСНЕТТЕ ЖУҒЯН 
DAVID L. HATHURST ТЕГИ 
ROBIN E. HINRICHS EARSTE MA 
DONALD R. HA 
BRYAN N. HOUSE. БТИ 
ВОВЕВТТ.СЕМВЕМ ЖУН 
THOMAS М. MARTIN PUETE TA 
MICHAEL J. MAYERCHAK ТУЖ 
ROBERTA M. MELTON POTOA 
JOSEPH E. NOVAK, 
MICHAEL H. PAY 
DAVID H. PFOTENHAUER ЕТТІ 
MICHAEL S. PHILLIPSERETE MA 
GARY M. PIORKOWSKI ЖЕТЕН 
WILLIAM B. POULSEN БУЗУ 
JAMES О. КАРАП БУ 
MICHAEL D. БІОМОВЕЦЛЛЕ РИ ЕТЕ 
DAVID M. SMITH УАН 

DIANA С. ЗТАЗЗІ ЕТЕУ 
JEFFREY S. ТНОМРВОМ ЖУЕТЕН 
JOSE УПІАГОВОЗ ЕТЕ 
DANIEL J. МАрОІХВКЦ ЖЕТЕН 
RODNEY M. МАТЕ ЕТЕ 

DEAN H. WHITMAN ТУ 


DALTON P. WILSON PIETET 
ROBERT В. WORTHINGTON ЕН 


MEDICAL CORPS 
To be major 


NAGI H. АВАПЕН ЕТЕ 
MIGUEL A. ACEVEDOSEG UI WSS 
ALAA Y. АҒІҒЦ ЕТТЕН 
DENISE E. АБАТЕР ЖУҒИНЕ- 
JOSE A. АСОЗВТО Е?ҒЯН 
NADINE S. AGUILERA 7 all 
SAMUEL J. АЛЛАМ ЯУҒЯЯ 
TODD M. 5 -ХХСХ. 
DANIEL V. ALFARO II ТЕН 
NAPHTHALI A. АЗОТ 
JEFFERY D. АЕ ЕТЕТІН 
JON с. ALLISON PETEM 
DAFAUCE LUIS АГОХЗО ТЕГЕН 
JUAN E. ANCHIETA EISTE MA 
JAMES W. ANDERSON ЖУҒЯН 
KATHLEEN M. ANKERS 57578 
STEPHEN P. ANTHONY ЖУҒЯН 
GERARD EMILE, ARDRON УУ 
MARIGOLD J. ARDRON ЕТКЕН 
REINALDO АВКОҮО ЕТ 
CHRISTOPHER W. ASUNCION PYETET 
STANTON A. BAILEY PETETA 
JAMES K. ВАКЕН УЖЖ 
STEPHEN 8.ВАКЕН ЖТЗ 
TERRY L. ВАПОМІМ ЕТҒЯН 
STEPHEN L. ВАМКО У 
FREDRICK J. BAR ЕТТЕН 
JOANN L. BASARAN ТЕН 
МІСНАЕІ, Т. BASHFORD ЕТТЕН 
SCOTT N. ВЕАТВЕ ЕУҒГЕН 
GREGG А. ВЕМОЫІСКОЯУЖЕН 
PAUL A. BERG PRETE TA 
STEVEN J. ВІЧОКІМ ТЕУ 
D 


TERESA О. BISNE' 


DAVID Р. BLAKEPRETE TA 

DAVID D. I.LANEY ТЖ 
WYNDAL K. BLANKENSHIP  ЕУҒЕН 
CAROLYN A. BOLTON ЕУ 
ROBERT J. BONHOMME ЗУБУ 
JEFFREY A. ВОКМЗТЕМ ЯТЕТЯН 
BRIAN T. BOWoTCH M 
JOHN W. BRADY ҒИ 
RICHARD E. BRANSDORF ТЕУҒЯН 
KEVIN B. BRAY ТЕУГЕ 
MARGARET M. BRENNAN ТЕТІН 
GERALD А. ВВІЗТО_ ЕТЕ 
LEON C. BRITTON PRETE TA 
THOMAS M. BROWN  ЯТЯН 
DANIEL D. BROWNSTONE ЖУН 
ERICH W. BRUHN  УЖЯН 
THOMAS A. BUCHHOLZ  ЯТҒЯН 
PETER М.ВГЕНСЕН УЖЖ 
DANIEL G. ВУВХЕТТ ERSTE MA 
JOHN S. BURR Ен 

STEVEN р.ВОБЕН 7ҒИН 
RUDOLPH CACHUELA ЖУҒИ 
JOSEPH В. CALIFEANx ЯУҒИН 
JOHN J. CAMPBELL ПІР ЕТЕТЕН 
JOHN т. савмАСКО ЖУҒАН 
SAMUEL R. CARTERET MA 
DAVID A. CASS Ж 

CRAIG Ү. СА5ТПІ 0 ҒАН 
RICHARD D. CESPEDES ЯУЖҒИН 
CHOON HONG CHA, PRSTEM 
ROBERT G. CHANDLER ЖУҒЕН 


RUSSELL W. CHARLESWORTH, JR. ЕТЕУЯЯ 


DAVID L. CHIN Б ЕГЕН 

BRADLEY G. CHRISTIANSON ЕТУГЕ 
LAURENCE СНО ЕУҒЯЯ 

GERARD P. CLANCY  ЖУҒЕН 
CHARLES R. CLINCH ЕТЕ 
LEONARD G. COINER ЕТЕЕ 
SPENCER М. COLBY PERETE TA 
KEVIN F. COLTON PYETET 
JOHNNIE E. CONY ERS ЕУ 
JAMES A. COOKE RIPETE TA 
GEOFFREY W. CRAWLEY Ж? 
DAVID J. RS 
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ERIK D. DANIELS ЕТКЕН 
MARCIA J. DAVIS ТЕУ 
JOHN J. рЕСОЕВ Ж7ҒЯН 
GARY S. DEGUZMAN PAETE TA 
STEPHEN Е. РЕМІСК ЕТЩ 
RICHARD РЕММЕ ЗТЯ 

LISA D. РЕЗҮІСМЕ ЕТҒЯН 
JAMES J. DEVITT ББТ 
ROBERT J. DIGERONIMO KUPETA 
HAROLD D. DILLON пп ЕТКЕН 
PAUL S. DOAN ЕТЕ 

ALDO J. ГОМЕМІСНІМІ PETEN 
RUTH А. DOOLEY БТИ 

GINA В. ГОВАС  Е?ҒЯН 
WARREN С. ГОНТАО ЯСИН 
JOHN J. ров ЕТ 

SCOTT K. DOUGLAS 7ҒН 
LINCOLN A. DRECKMAN PETETA 
JOHN J. DREYZEHNER EMATE MA 
DANIEL T. рОВОБЕР  УҒЯН 
TERESA A. DUDEK ЖУҒИН 
MARY D. DVORAK ЖТТ 
2АмЕвв.ЕкІЛЕр ТЕТАЙ 
TIMOTHY J. ЕМОВПСЕ ЕТКЕН 
KATHLEEN B. МЕКТЕ 
JAMES F. П ТОМКЕТ 
ROBERT W. peer NETET 
DAVID W. FAIRBANKS УЖЖ 
CLARANCE FARMER ТЗ 
KIMBERLY В. ҒАОС 

MICHAEL FERGUSON  ЖУҒИН 
MARK А. РЕККАМТЕ ?7ҒЯН 
STEVEN D. FILA ie 
JEFFREY БІМКЕІ8ТЕП ЕТЕТЕН 
VAL J. ГІОКАТО ТЕТКЯН 
RALPH J. ЕІТФОЕКАТОРЯТЕТЕН 
MARK H. FLETCHER ЕУ 
BRENDA M. FOLEY УЖЕ 
YVONNE A. FOSTER ЖУҒЯН 
MICHAEL K. GAREY ТЖ 
DAVID M. GARRISON ЖУҒЯН 
ALAN G. GARSCADDEN Ж7ЖЯН 
EMILY M. GARSCADDEN ТН 
JAMES W. GAS ТБТИ 
THOMAS R. GATES УЖЕ 
STACEY L. GIBBONS ЯУҒЯН 
RICHARD D. GIBBS ТЕТЕ 
MARK A. GIBSON УЖЖ 
JOHN D. оп.вевтвоч ТИН 
BRIAN р. олы ТЕТЕ 

JORDAN GOETZ ТҰН 

MARC V. GOLDHAGEN УЖ 
CORA I. GOODMAN РЕТ 

PAUL J. СКЕВЕ ТЕТ 

DAVID MARK GREEN EYSTE TA 
KENNETH S. GREEN ШЕТ 
WILLIAM J. ОВЕЕМ УЖЖ 
DARLINDA M. GRICE PRETE TA 
CHRISTOPHER B. GRIFFIN, 
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HEALTH CARE REFORM 
HON. JAMES A. TRAFICANT, JR. 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 2, 1994 


Mr. TRAFICANT. Mr. Speaker, | would like 
to insert the following testimony into the 
RECORD. The following statement is a sum- 
mary of my views on health care reform, given 
before the Subcommittee on Health and the 
Environment on February 2, 1994. 

While recent reports suggests health care 
inflation is the lowest its been in a decade, 
medical spending is expected to top $1 trillion 
dollars in 1994, with or without the enactment 
of a national health care plan. | believe whole- 
heartedly that every American should have ac- 
cess to affordable as well as responsible 
health care. My top concern in the consider- 
ation of a comprehensive health care reform 
package is the funding mechanism. The bot- 
tom line is, who's going to pay for it? 

The Department of Labor recently reported 
that, for the average American worker making 
$12.68 an hour, an employer has to come up 
with $5.20 in benefits. Thats a 41-percent ex- 
penditure in addition to the average worker's 
pay, or $15,256 a year, according to U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce statistics. This trend is 
even higher for the Government and big busi- 
ness. | caution Members of Congress to be 
careful that we don’t win the battle for health 
care and lose jobs in the process. 

| believe that any health plan considered by 
Congress should address the following: First, 
coverage, or incentive for the insurance indus- 
try to cover, the Nation’s 37 million uninsured 
and underinsured. 

Second, Medicare waste and fraud must be 
eradicated. Fraud may account for $75 billion 
of America’s annual health care expenditures. 

Third, tort reform. Physicians must cease 
the practice of providing unnecessary care 
which adds an additional $21 billion to the 
U.S. health care bill every year. 

Fourth, an emphasis on preventative care. 
The excessive costs of catastrophic care can 
be greatly deflated through early testing, nutri- 
tion counseling and education, prenatal care, 
et cetera. 

Finally, | strongly believe a comprehensive 
health care reform package should firmly ad- 
dress and provide for three additional provi- 
sions: First, it's a well-known fact that shifting 
the emphasis in the physician work force from 
specialists to generalists will improve access 
to health care and cut costs. In fact, the Coun- 
cil on Graduate Medical Education [COGME} 
under the Department of Health and Human 
Services has issued an extensive report sup- 
porting this fact called, “Improving Access to 
Health Care Through Physician Workforce Re- 
form: Directions for the 21st Century.” 

America is in need of more primary care 
physicians. As a result, | have introduced H.R. 


3220, the Health Professions Education Avail- 
ability Act of 1993, to emphasize training in 
primary care education and to encourage stu- 
dents to enter a field in primary care. At this 
time, | would like to summarize COGME's 
findings on this issue. 

First, the growing shortage of practicing 
generalists; that is, family physicians, general 
internists, and general pediatricians, will be 
greatly aggravated by the growing percentage 
of medical school graduates who plan to spe- 
cialize. The expansion of managed care and 
provision of universal care will only further in- 
crease the demand for generalist physicians. 

Second, increasing specialization in U.S. 
health care escalates health care costs, re- 
sults in fragmentation of services, and in- 
creases the discrepancy between numbers of 
rural and urban physicians. 

Third, a rational health care system must be 
based upon an infrastructure consisting of a 
majority of generalist physicians trained to pro- 
vide quality primary care and an appropriate 
mix of other specialists to meet health care 
needs. Today, other specialists provide a sig- 
nificant amount of primary care. However, 
physicians who are trained, practice, and re- 
ceive continuing education in the generalist 
disciplines provide more cost-effective care 
than nonprimary care specialists. 

In its first report in 1988, COGME rec- 
ommended increased numbers of physicians 
in family practice and general internal medi- 
cine to assist in meeting the problems of ac- 
cess to primary care services. However, inter- 
est by medical school graduates is rapidly in- 
creasing in procedurally oriented specialties, 
and similarly, interest in primary care is declin- 
ing dramatically among U.S. medical students. 
Should these current trends continue we can 
conclude that primary care services will in- 
creasingly be provided by specialists who 
have had little or no education for primary 
care. Moreover, primary care provided by spe- 
cialists can be expected to cost more. And fi- 
nally, while an overall increase in the total 
physician-to-population ratio would further 
hinder efforts to reduce costs, an oversupply 
of specialists would be more costly than would 
an oversupply of generalists. 

The truth is, the medical education system 
must respond today to the Nation's health 
care and physician work force needs in the 
21st century. These include the need for more 
minority and generalist physicians, more pri- 
mary care research, and increased access to 
primary care, particularly in underserved rural 
and urban communities. Changes in the insti- 
tutional mission, goals, admissions policies 
and curriculum are necessary to respond to 
these needs, My bill, H.R. 3220, does not in- 
crease the overall medical student population, 
rather, it directs health professions schools re- 
spond to the need for more minority and gen- 
eralist physicians by shifting the current trends 
in the physician work force. 

Specifically, under H.R. 3220, a grant or 
contract to a health professions school can 


only be awarded if the school agrees to em- 
phasize training in primary health care and en- 
courage the students of the school to enter a 
field of primary health care as a career choice. 

Furthermore, foreign students are often ac- 
cepted over American and legal alien stu- 
dents. As a result, America is exporting one of 
our greatest national resources—education— 
and taking away opportunities from qualified 
minority students. Under H.R. 3220, a grant or 
contract to a health professions school can be 
awarded only if the school agrees that, in con- 
sidering applications for admission to the pro- 
grams of health professions education oper- 
ated by the school, the school will admit an in- 
dividual who is not a citizen or permanent resi- 
dent alien of the United States only if no quali- 
fied applicant who is such a citizen or alien is 
seeking admission. 

The final vote on health care reform legisla- 
tion will usher a new era of health care for all 
Americans. It's time to prepare our physician 
work force for the 21st century, improve ac- 
cess, and cut costs. 

Second, of the 80 million Americans who 
suffer from chronic back pain each year, 4 out 
of 5 cases could have been prevented. Back 
problems are the most common work injury 
today, usually striking people between the 
ages of 20 and 50. According to “The Power 
of Pain” by Shirly Kraus, 100 million Ameri- 
cans are either permanently disabled or are 
less productive due to back pain. And those 
who work lose about 5 work days per year, a 
productivity loss of $55 billion. 

Evidence now suggests that a significant 
number of these “failed backs” are cases of 
adhesive arachnoiditis resulting from a 
myelogram, a diagnostic procedure that pre- 
cedes surgery. In a myelogram, a radiopaque 
dye is injected into the spinal subarachnoid 
space. After the x-ray, as much of the oil as 
possible is withdrawn. However, the amount 
left behind often causes irritation and leads to 
arachnoiditis, an inflammation of the subarach- 
noid. 

Symptoms of arachnoiditis include chronic 
nerve pain and a burning sensation which may 
attack the back, groin, leg, knee, or foot and 
can result in loss of movement or almost total 
disability. Other symptoms include bladder, 
bowel, thyroid, and sexual disfunction. 

Harry Feffer, professor of orthopedic surgery 
at George Washington University states that 
patients who have had two or more 
myelograms stand a 50-percent chance of de- 
veloping arachnoiditis. Furthermore, animal 
studies confirm the devastating effect of 
Pantopaque, an oil-based contrast medium, on 
the myelin sheath and nerve cells. 

For several years, Members of Congress 
have repeatedly asked the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration [FDA] to recall the use of 
Pantopaque. In 1987, Alcon, a subsidiary of 
Eastman Kodak, voluntarily stopped producing 
the drug due to public pressure. Pantopaque 
has a 5-year shelf date. The last batch of the 
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drug was due to expire April 1, 1992. How- 
ever, use of Pantopaque has continued, with 
reported usage as recent as September 1993. 
This evidence leads me to believe that Kodak 
is once again manufacturing Pantopaque. One 
final point | would like members of the commit- 
tee to know is that Pantopaque is still com- 
monly used in veterans’ and military hospitals 
across the Nation. 

The bottom line is, the FDA clearly has not 
reviewed the safety of Pantopaque as well as 
water-based dyes, in spite of medical evi- 
dence. My bill H.R. 2079, would recall the use 
of Pantopaque, Amipaque, Omipaque, and 
Isovue in the myelogram procedure. My bill 
does not ban myelograms altogether, nor does 
it ban the use of these dyes outside the 
myelogram procedure. 

| understand that my bill, as written, is strin- 
gent. However, | would be willing to make 
compromises, wherever necessary, based on 
committee findings. To this end, | have called 
for a hearing in the Subcommittee on Health 
and Environmental which would include the 
participation of medical experts, the FDA, and 
sufferers of this disabling condition. It is 
through committee hearings on this issue, 
which are well overdue, that | hope we can be 
educated, come to an agreement, and move 
forward to address the cause of these new 
cases of needless suffering every year. 

Additionally, H.R. 2079 provides for a thor- 
ough Government study that would determine 
the number of Americans suffering from 
myelogram-related arachnoiditis and would ex- 
plore medical findings showing this cause-and- 
effect relationship. 

As | have previously mentioned, every year 
chronic back pain is responsible for billions of 
dollars in lost revenues and millions of dollars 
added to the Nation’s health care bill. Unfortu- 
nately, people who develop arachnoiditis 
eventually become totally disabled and cannot 
work at all. They become permanent fixtures 
on the rolls of Social Security, disability, wel- 
fare, Medicaid, and Medicare. As we under- 
take the reform of health care in America, it's 
time to protect unsuspecting Americans from 
this debilitating and preventable condition. 

Third, studies show 20 percent or more of 
total medical costs go to maintain our current 
recordkeeping system. The average hospital 
shuffles 5 million pieces of paper a year. A 
health card is inevitable. 

No Federal laws protect the privacy of medi- 
cal records except those related to treatment 
for drug and alcohol abuse and psychiatric 
care, and few States have medical privacy 
laws. A health card could be used for numer- 
ous nonmedical purposes. For example, а pro- 
spective employer could discover that your 
family has a history of heart disease and de- 
cide not to hire уои. And as history has 
shown, during times of perceived crises, the 
Government can and often does trample on 
individual liberty. 

| have an amendment to the Clinton health 
care reform legislation that will protect con- 
sumers and cut Government waste. My 
amendment proposes to combine the health 
card and Social Security card into a dual pur- 
pose card. All persons with access to medical 
or Social Security information should have a 
feature in their system that would block per- 
sonal identifiers as well as block the use of 
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Social Security or medical benefits should an 
individual qualify for one of the benefits and 
not the other. 

Furthermore, based on the principle that 
people have the right to control information 
about themselves, information collected should 
not be used for surveys or polls without an in- 
dividual’s consent. Likewise, information that 
needs to be shared between agencies, com- 
panies, hospitals, et cetera should be stripped 
of all personal identification, such as name, 
address, et cetera, unless the information is 
vital or needed in case of emergency. 

Ideally, we should be trusted as citizens to 
maintain our own medical database, much as 
we do our own credit card. Medical informa- 
tion could be backed up in an encrypted form 
at a private database company of choice. Doc- 
tors or hospitals could have access to this in- 
formation with patient approval, or in case of 
an emergency. 

My amendment also provides for an analy- 
sis of database companies currently able to 
provide this service or convert easily and what 
the conversion time factor would be. Under 
the study, an estimated cost to individuals 
should they want their records maintained, as 
well as the cost of a Government program that 
would subsidize or cover these costs for indi- 
viduals who cannot afford to maintain their 
records but wish to do so. An analysis of pro- 
jected participation and the cost to the Gov- 
ernment is also included. 


TRIBUTE TO SHERIFF PAUL E. 
KAIN 


HON. RANDY “DUKE” CUNNINGHAM 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 2, 1994 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, when 
President Clinton gave his assessment of the 
state of the Union last week, he rightly de- 
voted a great deal of time to the issue of vio- 
lent crime. As millions of Americans know, 
there is no issue more pressing or more im- 
portant. The President directed our attention to 
a valiant New York City police officer in the 
gallery, as a way to note the incredible sac- 
rifice and service of law enforcement officers 
across the Nation. 

| wanted to share the story of San Diego 
County Deputy Sheriff Paul E. Kain with my 
colleagues in the House. While his story is all 
too common these days, | think Deputy Kain's 
experience can only serve to remind this body 
of the need to crack down on violent crime 
and of the daily bravery and valor of law en- 
forcement officers. 

On June 6, 1992, Paul Kain was on duty in 
Lemon Grove, CA, and made a routine traffic 
stop. He was shot by the occupant of the vehi- 
cle, receiving life-threatening wounds, but re- 
mained composed and returned fire at his as- 
sailant. Deputy Kain survived this attack, but 
he has faced a long and painful recuperation. 

What is truly inspiring to me is that as soon 
as Paul Kain was able, he resumed his work 
with the San Diego County Sheriff's Depart- 
ment. Although he is still recovering from this 
brutal assault, he is now assigned as a miss- 
ing persons investigator with the homicide de- 
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partment. He has managed to put this tragedy 
to good use, by teaching his fellow officers at 
the sheriff's academy courses such as officer 
survival and crimes in progress. And because 
his assailant was a drug user, Paul's regular 
lectures to students on the dangers of drugs 
have a special weight and resonance. 

Mr. Speaker, | am happy to report that Paul 
Kain is continuing to recover. Не has re- 
mained a vital part of the war on crime and 
looks forward to returning to full duty. He has 
been recognized in the community for his 
service and dedication and is an inspiration to 
his colleagues in law enforcement. 

As we prepare to debate how best to grap- 
ple with the difficult issue of violent crime, | 
believe we would be wise to recall the thou- 
sands of men and women like Paul Kain who 
put their lives on the line every day to protect 
us. Let us remember their service and sac- 
rifice and commit ourselves to getting them 
the resources they need to do their jobs. 

Mr. Speaker, | know my colleagues join me 
in saluting the courage and achievements of 
Deputy Kain and wish him a full and speedy 
recovery. 


TRIBUTE TO HAROLD AND 
JUANITA CAMPBELL 


HON. LYNN C. WOOLSEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 2, 1994 


Ms. WOOLSEY. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
pay tribute to two wonderful people who are 
celebrating their 50th wedding anniversary this 
week, 

In honor of Harold and Juanita Campbell's 
anniversary, | would also like to acknowledge 
their lifelong dedication to public service and 
their enormous contribution to their commu- 
nity. 

Harold is a retired city manager from Hun- 
tington Park, CA. Harold was greatly admired 
and respected for his work in southern Califor- 
nia cities for over 35 years. In addition to his 
work with city government, Harold was also an 
active member of the Rotary Club and the 
League of California Cities. From years of 
public service, Harold continues to enjoy his 
retirement in Santa Rosa, CA, through golfing 
and serving as the executive secretary for the 
Sonoma County Mayors and Council Members 
Association. 

Juanita and Harold had been childhood 
sweethearts when they married on February 3, 
1944 in Yuma, AZ. While raising two children, 
Juanita was a licensed insurance agent. In ad- 
dition to her career and family, Juanita dedi- 
cated years of service to the PTA, Boy 
Scouts, and the Huntington Park Chamber of 
Commerce. A lifelong accomplished seam- 
stress, Juanita continues to sew, enjoy the art 
of quilting, and creating stained glass windows 
for all to admire. 

Harold and Juanita are the parents of Dr. 
Kenneth J. Campbell and Petaluma уісе- 
mayor, Nancy C. Read, and the proud grand- 
parents of Tyler O. Campbell and Stanley E. 
Read IV. 

| join their many friends and family members 
in wishing Juanita and Harold Campbell a very 
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happy golden anniversary апа thank them for 
their years of community dedication and 
friendship. 


NAFTA 
HON. THOMAS J. BLILEY, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 2, 1994 


Mr. BLILEY. Mr. Speaker, when the North 
American Free-Trade Agreement [NAFTA] 
was debated it was my intention to have cor- 
respondence between the Federation of State 
Medical Boards of the United States, Inc., and 
the Office of the U.S. Trade Representative in- 
cluded as part of my remarks. It is important 
to have this correspondence included in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, for it explains how 
NAFTA will not preempt the authority of State 
medical boards. 

Unfortunately, due to a clerical error, these 
letters were not part of my remarks. For that 
reason, | wanted to take this opportunity to 
place the correspondence into the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

OFFICE OF THE 
U.S. TRADE REPRESENTATIVE, 
Washington, DC. 

Ms. DOROTHY С. HARWOOD, J.D., 

Assistant Vice President, Administrative and 
Legislative Affairs, the Federation of State 
Medical Boards of the United States, Inc., 
Fort Worth, TX. 

DEAR Ms. HARWOOD: Thank you for your 
letter of November 9 outlining the results of 
your review of the North American Free 
Trade Agreement. Your letter addresses the 
five issues most asked about by medical pro- 
fessionals and other concerned individuals. 

We agree with your interpretations of 
Chapter 12 and Chapter 16 of the NAFTA, and 
how they will affect the duties of State med- 
ical boards. The NAFTA does not permit 
Mexican or Canadian health care profes- 
sionals—or any profession service provid- 
ers—to circumvent state licensing and cer- 
tification procedures. The NAFTA does not 
permit Mexican or Canadian professionals to 
practice a licensed profession in the United 
States, even on a temporary basis, without 
meeting all applicable state licensing cri- 
teria and receiving such a license. Nor does 
the NAFTA require any change in state cer- 
tification or licensing criteria or procedures, 
except for citizenship or permanent resi- 
dency requirements. The Statement of Ad- 
ministrative Action presented to the Con- 
gress by the President also states this very 
clearly. 

I appreciate the effort you have made in 
taking the time to thoroughly review the 
NAFTA. If you need additional information, 
please do not hesitate to contact my office. 

Sincerely, 
DONALD S. ABELSON, 
Assistant U.S. Trade Representative 
for Services, Investment, and Intellectual 
Property. 


FEDERATION OF STATE MEDICAL 
BOARDS OF THE UNITED STATES, INC., 
Fort Worth, TX, November 9, 1993. 
Re North American Free Trade Agreement. 


Ambassador MICHAEL KANTOR, 
U.S. Trade Representative, 
Washington, DC. 
DEAR AMBASSADOR KANTOR: The Federa- 
tion of State Medical Boards is a national or- 
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ganization, the members of which are the 
state medical licensing and disciplinary 
boards in the fifty states, the District of Co- 
lumbia, Guam, Puerto Rico and the Virgin 
Islands, The Federation has examined the 
North American Free Trade Agreement in an 
attempt to determine its effect, if any, upon 
state medical board licensing activities, an 
issue of great concern to our membership 
and to the public. Our review has focused pri- 
marily on the issue of whether NAFTA will 
preempt a state’s authority to license physi- 
cians. We believe NAFTA does not preempt 
the licensing authority of the states, and we 
are writing to you for confirmation or refu- 
tation of our interpretation of the treaty. 

Under NAFTA's definitions physician serv- 
ices fall under professional services and are 
addressed in Chapter Twelve ‘Cross-Border 
Trade іп Services” and Chapter Sixteen 
“Temporary Entry for Business Persons.” 
Using these chapter titles, we have stated 
our conclusions and presented our reasoning 
for these conclusions on the topics of licens- 
ing and certification, mutual recognition of 
licensed professionals, and temporary entry 
procedures. 

CROSS-BORDER TRADE IN SERVICES 

1, It is our conclusion that state medical 
board licensing standards аге not pre- 
empted. 

МАЕҒТА" objective in relation to licensing 
is to prevent licensing requirements from 
being “unnecessary barriers to trade.” Art. 
1210, sec. 1 provides that any state licensing 
requirements be 1) based on objective and 
transparent criteria, 2) not be unduly bur- 
densome, and 3) not constitute a disguised 
restriction on the provision of services 
across borders. These standards are not nec- 
essarily preemptive of the states’ licensing 
authority. A state can set its own licensure 
requirements as long as the requirements 
fall within these standards. Requirements 
not based upon competence or which are con- 
sidered to restrict trade will have to be re- 
vised or eliminated by the states. 

NAFTA sets requirements for processing 
applications for licenses and certifications 
(Annex 1210.5). NAFTA requires that upon re- 
ceipt of complete applications a determina- 
tion on the application and notification of 
that determination must be made within “а 
reasonable time’’. Upon receipt of an incom- 
plete application the applicant must be in- 
formed “without undue delay“ of the status 
of the application and what information is 
necessary to complete the application. Thus, 
although a state licensing board may be 
obliged to review licensure applications of 
physicians from NAFTA countries, the board 
may apply the same standards and criteria 
in reviewing the qualifications of these ap- 
plicants as it applies to domestic applicants. 
If such items as educational and training 
qualifications are not within the state's es- 
tablished standards, the state will be under 
no obligation to grant a license to an indi- 
vidual just because that person is a citizen of 
a NAFTA party. 

2. It is our conclusion that Art. 1203 most 
favored nation“ designation will not change 
state licensure requirements or standards. 

Article 1210, section 2(a) expressly states 
that most favored nation treatment (Art. 
1203) does not require the recognition of edu- 
cation, experience, licenses or certifications 
obtained in other countries. Although 
NAFTA countries must give each other ade- 
quate opportunity to demonstrate that their 
respective education, experience, or licenses 
or certifications should be recognized, any 
process by which these issues are discussed 
in the context of medical licensure will not 
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lead to coercive efforts to force a state's ac- 
ceptance of any element of an applicant's 
qualifications. 


3. It is our conclusion that some state med- 
ical boards’ requirements concerning citizen- 
ship and permanent residency will be af- 
fected by NAFTA. 


Art. 1206 of NAFTA requires elimination of 
all citizenship and permanent residency re- 
quirements for licensing of professionals 
within two years after implementation of 
the treaty. As a result of this provision, any 
state seeking to maintain citizenship or per- 
manent residency requirements may need to 
seek an exception, or “reservation’’ from 
NAFTA. A board seeking such a reservation 
will not, however, be subjected to any dis- 
pute settlement cases under the treaty. 


4. It is our conclusion that the provisions 
dealing with mutual recognition of licensed 
professionals do not require automatic rec- 
ognition of credentials of physicians of other 
countries. 


Contrary to the concept of automatic rec- 
ognition of credentials, the provisions of 
Annex 1210.5 suggest and encourage, but do 
not mandate, the development of standards 
and criteria for licensing which are mutually 
acceptable to all of the countries under the 
Agreement. Education, examination, experi- 
ence, conduct and ethics, professional devel- 
opment and re-certification, scope of prac- 
tice, local knowledge and consumer protec- 
tion are given as possible but not exclusive 
criteria upon which the NAFTA parties may 
develop such standards. It is our understand- 
ing that the section will not be used to force 
NAFTA countries to agree to any common 
standards, but is suggestive only. 


TEMPORARY ENTRY FOR BUSINESS PERSONS 


1. It is our conclusion that Chapter 16 pro- 
visions do not prohibit state medical boards 
from applying applicable licensure standards 
to physicians. 


Annex 1602, section D, pertains only to 
physicians desiring to enter the United 
States to teach or research, not physicians 
wanting to practice medicine temporarily in 
the U.S. The purpose of this Chapter is to 
simplify the documentation required for 
physicians desiring to teach or research tem- 
porarily in a NAFTA country. This chapter 
does not circumvent state licensure require- 
ments, and a citizen of a NAFTA country 
seeking to enter the U.S. even in a teaching 
or research capacity will be required to meet 
licensure requirements of a given state as re- 
quired for the activities that individual will 
undertake. 


We look forward to your comments about 
our interpretations of this important docu- 
ment. If our interpretation is incorrect on 
any points, please inform us so that we may 
reevaluate our position based on new infor- 
mation. 


Thank you in advance for your consider- 
ation of and prompt response to this letter. 
Yours truly, 
DOROTHY G. HARWOOD, J.D. 
Assistant Vice President, 
Administrative and Legislative Affairs. 
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MCKINNEY HOMELESS ASSISTANCE 
AND PREVENTION FORMULA 
GRANTS AMENDMENTS ACT OF 
1994 


HON. MARGE ROUKEMA 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 2, 1994 


Mrs. ROUKEMA. Mr. Speaker, today my 
colleague from Pennsylvania, Mr. RIDGE, and 
| are introducing legislation which would create 
a block grant program for that part of the 
McKinney Homeless Assistance Act which 
covers the emergency shelter grants program 
and the supportive housing programs. 

This legislation is similar to legislation we 
have introduced and supported in the past. 
This initiative will inject much needed commu- 
nity flexibility into the Federal homeless assist- 
ance programs administered by HUD. 

Although we have long supported efforts to 
help end the tragedy of homelessness and 
have been supporters of the McKinney Act, 
we are concerned that our current approach, 
which maintains the program as а nationally 
competitive program with somewhat arbitrarily 
set categorical funding levels, fails to recog- 
nize the unique differences of our communities 
and the different needs which each community 
experiences with its homeless housing pro- 
grams. We also believe that the current struc- 
ture of the homeless program falls short of the 
integrated and coordinated strategy which 
local communities must establish if their efforts 
are to be successful. 

To its credit, the new administration has 
demonstrated an increased commitment to 
ending homelessness and has suggested that 
funding levels for the McKinney programs be 
greatly increased. However, | believe this ap- 
proach will only serve to further segregate the 
effort against homelessness from the 
term housing and community development 
goals being pursued by our communities. 
More Federal funds with no increased local 
participation will continue to make the solu- 
tions of homelessness a federal responsibility. 

A modified block grant will ensure that funds 
will be used in the most efficient and direct 
manner possible. Under our legislation, the 
number of winners and losers under the cat- 
egorical approach is greatly reduced and more 
communities will receive funds to help combat 
homelessness. 

Our legislation only targets the emergency 
shelter grant program and the supportive 
housing program and ensures that the local 
communities will receive the funds necessary 
to carry out their comprehensive housing strat- 
egies. Our bill is based on the testimony of 
many community groups and is based on past 
support enunciated by the National League of 
Cities and the National Association of Coun- 
ties. 
Our bill is designed to ensure that the lead- 
ers of homeless programs, those on the front 
lines, who know best how to serve the home- 
less in their community, not just experienced 
grant writers and Federal fund hunters, benefit 
the most from the Federal appropriation. 

Our formula block grant, which is based on 
the standard CDBG formula, will allocate 80 
percent of the funds to cities, urban counties 
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and consortia, and 20 percent to the states. 
Allocation under this proposal will result in a 
more equitable distribution of funds, targeted 
more effectively to areas that need assistance. 

The block grant approach assures that all 
State and local homeless assistance grant re- 
cipients will be given a minimum grant amount 
of at least .05 percent of the total available 
funds. The block grant approach also offers 
the distinct advantage in providing local gov- 
ernments a continuous source of known funds 
which can help communities develop effective 
strategies and plug this assured amount of 
Federal funds into their other sources of 
homeless assistance. This certainty is lost if a 
grantee, after going to the great time and ex- 
pense of preparation and submission of a 
competitive categorical application, loses out. 

The Roukema/Ridge bill does not reduce 
the funding levels for the McKinney Act and 
complements existing local and State home- 
less programs by providing as guaranteed 
amount of funds. 

Through the McKinney Act, Congress made 
it clear that the Federal Government has a 
role in sheltering and servicing our growing 
homeless population. These funds are nec- 
essary. But It certainly does not mean that the 
Federal Government knows best how to spend 
these funds in each community. Congress 
should set the parameters and local leaders 
should decide what are the essential services. 
Now that the McKinney Act is established and 
providing assistance, we believe this modified 
block grant approach should be implemented 
to allow local communities this greater flexibil- 
ity to spend the funds. 


90TH ANNIVERSARY OF 
FRATERNAL ORDER OF EAGLES 


HON. JERRY Ғ. COSTELLO 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 2, 1994 


Mr. COSTELLO. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
recognize the Fraternal Order of Eagles. This 
year, the Eagles will celebrate their 90th anni- 
versary. 

The Fraternal Order of Eagles has made 
enormous contributions internationally, nation- 
ally, and locally. Internationally, the Eagles 
have sponsored the Eagles-Care Weaving 
Project in Guatemala, Feed the Hungry in Afri- 
ca, the Eagles-Care schools in Honduras and 
Naples, as well as Eagle Houses in the Phil- 
ippines, South America, Nicaragua, Iran, Mex- 
ico, Israel, Tunisia, Turkey, and South Korea. 

Over the course of 90 years of service, the 
Eagles have worked nationally to ensure the 
passage of progressive legislation such as 
workers compensation, social security, antiage 
discrimination, mother’s pensions and pension 
reform. The Eagles have financially supported 
medical research and the environmental pro- 
tection of bald and golden eagles. 

The Eagles have been active locally in com- 
munity programs encouraging youth activities, 
drug abuse prevention, child abuse preven- 
tion, disaster relief, and the organization of 
senior citizen groups. 

Mr. Speaker, | am honored to be a member 
of the Fraternal Order of Eagles, Shiloh Aerie 
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545. The Shiloh Eagles have been honored 
with four past presidents and have hosted 4 
State conventions. They have assisted such 
local charities as D.A.R.E., the Autistic Chil- 
dren's Home, the O'Fallon Library, the Shiloh 
Boy Scouts, and Call for Help, as well as na- 
tional charities and the Midwest flood relief ef- 
fort. Their volunteer spirit on behalf of the resi- 
dents of St. Clair County are commendable. 

| ask my colleagues to join me as | salute 
the Fraternal Order of Eagles for their contin- 
ued responsibility, dedication, and active ideal- 
ism. May we all strive to serve with such en- 
thusiasm and patriotism. 


TRIBUTE TO MIKE LAURELLO 
HON. SHERROD BROWN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 2, 1994 


Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, | rise be- 
fore you today to pay tribute to a distinguished 
gentleman from Springfield, VA. Mike А. 
Laurello, who retired on this 14th day of Janu- 
ary, has served Amtrak for over 19 years, and 
has a total of 46 years railroad service. During 
these years of service, Mr. Laurello's wife, 
Norma, has been a pillar of support and en- 
couragement that has helped him to foster his 
exceptional career. It is an honor to know a 
person with such commitment to his personal 
and professional life. 

In 1946, Mr. Laurello began his career as a 
carman apprentice with the New York Central 
Railroad System in Ashtabula, OH. His experi- 
ences included a continuous advancement in 
duty and responsibilities as he moved from 
New York Central to Penn Central and finally 
to Amtrak. Мг. Laurello will end his impressive 
career with Amtrak as the general manager, 
equipment acquisition. 

As a great fan of travel by rail, | applaud Mr. 
Laurello for his longstanding commitment to 
rail, both with regard to managerial and tech- 
nical advances that he himself has set forth 
for the industry. 

Mr. Speaker, it is with great pride that | ask 
you and my fellow Members of Congress to 
join me in recognizing Mr. Mike Laurello for 
his many years of service, not only to Amtrak, 
but to his country. | am proud to rise today to 
pay tribute to Mike Laurello, and it is a privi- 
lege for me to honor him in this small way as 
his remarkable career in railroading comes to 
a close. 


TRIBUTE TO THE GREATER СНІ- 
CAGO FOOD DEPOSITORY, THE 
PRODUCE PEOPLE SHARE PRO- 
GRAM 


HON. BOBBY L. RUSH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 2, 1994 


Mr. RUSH. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to pay 
tribute to the Greater Chicago Food Deposi- 
tory and their innovative efforts to feed the 
hungry. For years, the Greater Chicago Food 
Depository has found new ways to supply 
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fresh produce to people in need throughout 
Chicago and other cities in the United States. 
Their most recent effort, the Produce People 
Share Program, deserves special acknowl- 
edgement. This new program, with the co- 
operation of the wholesalers at Chicago's 
South Water Market, distributes more than 
50,000 pounds of fresh fruits and vegetables 
each week to various donor agencies. That is 
50,000 pounds of fresh produce which are 
going directly to those most in need. The num- 
ber of Americans who go hungry or suffer 
from serious mainourishment has increased 
dramatically over the past decade. Mr. Michael 
Mulqueen, the executive director of the Great- 
er Chicago Food Depository, and numerous 
others, have worked hard to provide these 
people with much needed nutrients in the form 
of fresh fruits and vegetables. Their organiza- 
tion and dedication to fighting hunger and im- 
proving nutrition are an example for us all. 


GROUNDHOG DAY 
HON. WILLIAM F. CLINGER, JR. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 2, 1994 


Mr. CLINGER. Mr. Speaker, much of the 
Nation has been suffering through a snowy 
and bitterly cold winter this year, so it is with 
a great sense of regret that | must rise today 
to share with my colleagues and the American 
people some very disheartening news. 

І rise to announce the prediction of the only 
furry forecaster who’s prognostications come 
each year on February 2, from deep in a bur- 
row at Gobbler’s Knob in Punxsutawney, PA, 
and who determines the fate of Old Man Win- 
ter. 

1994 GROUNDHOG DAY PROCLAMATION 

Here on Gobbler’s Knob, February 2, 1994, 
Punxsutawney Phil, Seer of Seers, responded 
to President Bud Dunkel's summons at 7:28 
a.m. and emerged alertly from his borrow. 
His handler, Bill Deeley, placed him on top 
of the old maple stump where he greeted a 
large throng of faithful followers, as Phil 
chattered his prognostication in melodic 
groundhogese; Bud quickly translated: 

I'm sorry to have to say, 

On this Groundhog Day, 

As I looked around, 

My shadow I found. 

When my shadow I see, 

Six more weeks of winter there will be. 


FORMER CONGRESSMAN’S WIFE 
DIES 


HON. DON JOHNSON 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 2, 1994 

Mr. JOHNSON of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, | 
am saddened to inform the House of the 
death of Mrs. Naomi (Nopi) Barnard this morn- 
ing of cancer. Mrs. Barnard was the wife of 
former Representative Doug Barnard, who 
represented the 10th District of Georgia for 16 
years. 

The funeral will be held on Friday, February 
4, at 11 a.m. 
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| know each of you joins me in sending our 
sincerest condolences to Doug and his family. 


TRIBUTE TO JASON RICHARDS 
HON. JACK REED 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 2, 1994 


Mr. REED. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to sa- 
lute a distinguished young man from Rhode 
Island who has attained the rank of Eagle 
Scout in the Boy Scouts of America. He is 
Jason Richards of Troop 1 Gaspee Plateau in 
Warwick, RI, and he is honored this week for 
his noteworthy achievement. 

Not every young American who joins the 
Boy Scouts earns the prestigious Eagle Scout 
Award. Іп fact, only 2.5 percent of all Boy 
Scouts do. To earn the award, a Boy Scout 
must fulfill requirements in the areas of leader- 
ship, service, and outdoor skills. He must earn 
21 Merit Badges, 11 of which are required 
from areas such as Citizenship in the Commu- 
nity, Citizenship in the Nation, Citizenship in 
the World, safety, Environmental Science, and 
first aid. 

As he progresses through the Boy Scout 
ranks, a Scout must demonstrate participation 
іп increasingly more responsible service 
projects. He must also demonstrate leadership 
skills by holding one or more specific youth 
leadership positions in his patrol and/or troop. 
This young man has distinguished himself in 
accordance with these criteria. 

For his Eagle Scout project, Jason cleaned 
up an historic cemetery, the Arnold Burial Lot. 
Jason coordinated his project with city officials 
and the local historical society to ensure that 
his efforts complied with the necessary cri- 
teria. 

Mr. Speaker, | ask you and my colleagues 
to join me in saluting Eagle Scout Jason Rich- 
ards. In turn, we must duly recognize the Boy 
Scouts of America for establishing the Eagle 
Scout Award and the strenuous criteria its as- 
pirants must meet. This program has through 
its 80 years honed and enhanced the leader- 
ship skills and commitment to public service of 
many outstanding Americans, two dozen of 
whom now serve in the House. 

It is my sincere belief that Jason Richards 
will continue his public service and in so doing 
will further distinguish himself and con- 
sequently better his community. | join friends, 
colleagues, and family who this week salute 
him. 


EARTHQUAKE IN LOS ANGELES 
HON. ELTON GALLEGLY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 2, 1994 


Mr. GALLEGLY. Mr. Speaker, | rise today 
on behalf of all of the victims of the recent 
paralyzing earthquake which struck southern 
California on January 17, 1994. Although this 
earthquake which measure 6.6 on the Richter 
scale was centered near Northridge, CA, 
many other surrounding communities were 
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also greatly affected including my district of 
Ventura County. 

Initially, only Los Angeles County was de- 
clared a disaster area by the President but as 
further assessments came in, damages in 
Ventura County were severe enough—esti- 
mated at $1 billion—to warrant a disaster dec- 
laration enabling county residents eligibility for 
Federal relief programs. 

The Federal Emergency Management Agen- 
cy [FEMA] has been doing an excellent job in 
getting relief out to our citizens many who 
have been left homeless and hungry in the 
wake of this devastating earthquake. However, 
| believe that more can be done to make fund- 
ing more readily available to the victims. | am 
introducing legislation today that would allow 
individuals to make penalty-free withdrawals 
from their retirement accounts to pay for feder- 
ally declared disaster-related expenses. 

Disaster related expenses would include the 
costs of repairing or replacing damaged prop- 
erty and any additional living expenses in- 
curred on account of damage to a residence 
caused by a federally declared disaster. Indi- 
viduals would be able to make temporary pen- 
alty-free withdrawals from their retirement 
plans and take up to 60 days to pay disaster- 
related costs. 

By allowing temporary use of these retire- 
ment funds in such disaster emergencies, tax- 
payers would have immediate access to their 
own savings rather than taking out loans from 
an already overburdened Federal Govern- 
ment. | urge Members on both sides of the 
aisle to join me in cosponsoring this legisla- 
tion. 


GROWING U.S. DEPENDENCE ON 
FOREIGN OIL: DOMESTIC INDE- 
PENDENT OIL PRODUCERS ON 
THE BRINK 


HON. JAY DICKEY 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 2, 1994 


Mr. DICKEY. Mr. Speaker, The Department 
of Energy [DOE] announced in its recent an- 
nual report that America’s dependence on for- 
eign sources of crude oil continues to grow as 
domestic crude oil production declines. The 
DOE report predicts that net imports of foreign 
oil will reach 60 percent of total U.S. con- 
sumption by the year 2010. 

As America’s dependence on foreign oil es- 
calates, the very foundation of our domestic oil 
industry—small, independent oil producers 
around the country, including most in southern 
Arkansas—are struggling to stay alive be- 
cause their production and other overhead 
costs far exceed the price now being paid by 
refiners for domestic and imported crude oil. 

The Congress, the administration and all 
Americans need to understand the serious- 
ness of what is happening, and how it has 
come about. If the Congress and the adminis- 
tration fail to act soon to provide some mean- 
ingful assistance to prevent many small inde- 
pendent oil producers, who drill approximately 
80-85 percent of all domestic wells, from 
going out of business—as many are right 
now—then they will be responsible for the 
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long-term threat to our national security. While 
many people may see low-priced foreign 
sources of oil a blessing now, as America be- 
comes 60 percent or more in the grasp of oil 
from foreign countries, we will be at their un- 
mitigated mercy economically and otherwise, 
when foreign crude oil prices again increase, 
as they eventually will. 

While the buildup of the U.S. strategic petro- 
leum reserve [SPR] may help reduce that bur- 
den in the short term, it will not free us from 
the economic and supply calamity that would 
result. Only with support now for incentives to 
increase domestic production by independent 
oil producers will we avert a desperate situa- 
tion in the coming years. 

What makes the present plight of America’s 
independent oil industry even more sad, and 
their frustration so understandable, is that U.S. 
foreign policy also actually contributes to, and 
subsidizes, foreign crude oil production, at the 
expense of our domestic production. America 
does that through U.S. loans by the Overseas 
Private Investment Corp. [OPIC], most re- 
cently to Russia and other former Soviet Re- 
publics. As some of my independent oil con- 
stituents rightly point out, the United States 
provides similar foreign oil development loan 
and grant subsidies through the World Bank, 
the Export-Import Bank, and our own State 
Department, to countries such as Mexico and 
Venezuela. We promote and subsidize crude 
oil production in those countries while watch- 
ing America's own domestic oil industry face 


Why do the Congress and the administra- 
tion continue this policy which is so detrimen- 
tal to American energy independence and 
American jobs and tax revenue? 

I've met with and heard from many inde- 
pendent oil producers in my southern Arkan- 
sas congressional district regarding the dif- 
ficulties they are experiencing. In a recent let- 
ter, one independent oil producer doing busi- 
ness in southern Arkansas sent me а піпе- 
point chronology of how congressional and ad- 
ministration actions since 1972 have brought 
independent oil producers to the precipice. | 
want to share that historic perspective with my 
colleagues. 

First: 1972—After oil prices had remained 
stable from 1956 through 1971, at plus or 
minus $3.00/bbl, we were placed under price 
controls in 1972. In 1973 price controls were 
taken off all oil products, except crude oil. 

Second: 1976—A Democrat Congress ex- 
tends price controls on oil, and President 
Ford, for political reasons, refused to veto the 
bill. 

Third: 1977—President Carter keeps price 
controis and labels the oil industry public 
enemy No. 1. Do you remember the three- 
tiered prices for domestic crude oil—old oil, 
new oil, and new new oil? Meanwhile, imports 
came into the United States at world prices, 
which were much higher. 

Fourth: 1980—World oil prices escalate, and 
President Carter and the Democrat Congress 
respond with a windfall profits tax on domestic 
crude oil. This little measure sucked $100 bil- 
lion out of the industry between 1980 and 
1986. 

Fifth: 1986—Oil prices fell from $27/bbl to 
$16/bbl. Tax law changes also adversely af- 
fect the domestic oil industry. Depletion allow- 
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ance is cut again, and it and intangible drilling 
expenses are made subject to the alternative 
minimum tax. 

Sixth: 1988—The domestic oil industry has 
lost one-half of its workforce because of low 
oil prices. 

Seventh: 1990—Environmental regulations 
escalate and Congress and the Bush adminis- 
tration lock up most of the desirable prospec- 
tive areas left in the United States. The exo- 
dus by the major oil companies from the Unit- 
ed States accelerates. 

Eighth: 1992—Finally, independents are 
given some slight tax relief with intangible drill- 
ing costs and depletion allowances being 
taken off the alternative minimum tax struc- 
ture. The repeal, while welcomed, is probably 
too little, too late. 

Ninth: 1993-94—Oil prices fall to the lowest 
level in 20 years. President Clinton's Energy 
Department will study the plight of the domes- 
tic oil industry. 

That is опе person's chronology of mostly 
ill-advised Federal Government policy actions 
regarding domestic oil exploration and devel- 
opment. When all that is combined with 
present low world oil prices, and the earlier 
mention of U.S. foreign policy that promotes 
and subsidizes foreign crude oil production at 
the expense of American domestic production 
and jobs, plus costly overhead in terms of 
high-demand electric rates and environmental- 
bonding requirements in some States, it 
serves to demonstrate the difficult situation 
now faced by independent oil producers in 
America. 

While there are short-term economic bene- 
fits produced throughout the United States be- 
cause of low crude oil prices, unless we help 
sustain a domestic independent crude oil in- 
dustry those short-term benefits will eventually 
become long-term burdens to U.S. economic 
and national security, which we will have 
knowingly visited upon our Nation and our fu- 
ture. 

Thank you. 


THE WELFARE ELIMINATION ACT 
OF 1994 


HON. ERIC FINGERHUT 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 2, 1994 


Mr. FINGERHUT. Mr. Speaker, it is unusual 
to have an area of public policy that everyone 
agrees is a disaster, but welfare is such a 
case. Taxpayers hate welfare because they 
are supporting a system that promotes de- 
pendency, punishes work, and wastes billions 
of dollars. Welfare recipients hate the system 
because it is a trap from which they cannot 
escape. Any program that forces parents to 
choose between working and getting medical 
care for their children is a failure. Only the bu- 
reaucrats who administer the system, it 
seems, have anything to gain by opposing 
radical reforms. 

| have a personal interest in this issue as 
well. Before entering politics, | served as the 
associate director of an outstanding program 
called Cleveland Works. Over the years, 
Cleveland Works has helped thousands of 
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people leave welfare for good paying, full-time 
jobs with health benefits. At Cleveland Works, 
| saw the best and the worst of the system: 
people who were simply asking for a chance 
to support themselves and their families, and 
crazy rules that rewarded people for not work- 
ing. | promised myself that if | was ever іп а 
position to do something about it, | would work 
for a real change. 

In his campaign for President, Bill Clinton 
pledged to “end welfare as we know it.” Now 
is the time deliver on that pledge. | worry, 
however, that in typical Washington style, the 
legislation will end up doing nothing more than 
tinkering around the edges. Such a result 
would miss a historic opportunity, and further 
add to the cynicism with which people view 
government. It is clear to me that to truly de- 
liver on the Presidents promise we must bring 
the current system to an end and start again. 
Writing on a blank slate, what would we cre- 
ate? 


My answer is contained in the Welfare 
Elimination Act of 1994, which | introduced 
last week. The WEA is based on the principles 
articulated almost 60 years ago by President 
Roosevelt. Faced with the Depression, FDR 
concluded that, while some emergency cash 
assistance was necessary, long term assist- 
ance is “a narcotic and subtle destroyer of the 
spirit.” Far better, he asserted, is a system 
that puts people to work. 

WEA contains three simple steps. First, it 
makes available up to 6 months of temporary 
cash assistance to people experiencing a fam- 
ily emergency. For example, if a parent aban- 
dons a family, that family will need help get- 
ting back on its feet. This assistance should 
have minimal strings attached, thereby allow- 
ing the family time to help themselves. 

Second, if the temporary assistance is not 
sufficient, WEA makes available an intensive 
job training and placement effort, modeled on 
programs like Cleveland Works. The goal is 
clear—to help each person find a full-time job 
in the private sector. This program would also 
be available for 6 months. Any person who 
participates in the program full-time would 
continue to receive the assistance needed to 
support their family. Alternatively, if the person 
would rather go to a 4-year or 2-year college, 
a work/study option would be available. 

Finally, if the job placement assistance did 
not work, and the person still needs our help, 
that help would come in the form of a commu- 
nity service job. It is high time that we allow 
people the chance to give back something to 
the community in exchange for the assistance 
they receive. 


WEA pays for these programs by abolish- 
ing, not just reforming, all existing welfare pro- 
grams—including AFDC and Food Stamps. 
The funds from these programs make up for 
the revenue needed to support work programs 
instead of welfare. 


As we start what promises to be a difficult 
road on the best way to achieve meaningful 
welfare reform, it is my that the prin- 
ciples contained in the Welfare Elimination Act 
of 1994 will play a significant role in this im- 
portant debate. 
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NORTH KOREA’S NUCLEAR 
CHALLENGE 


HON. LEE H. HAMILTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 2, 1994 


Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, North Korea, 
one of the few remaining hardline Stalinist 
countries in the world, appears intent on de- 
ортаа nuclear weapons arsenal. 

Should it succeed, stability on the Korean 
peninsula, where 36,000 American troops 
stand guard along the demilitarized zone, will 
be threatened. Our friends in Japan and South 
Korea will face heightened pressures to ac- 
quire nuclear weapons of their own. And our 
global nonproliferation efforts will suffer a seri- 
ous setback. 

Several days ago, the Washington Post 
published an essay by Undersecretary of 
State Lynn Davis, which sets forth many of the 
basic tenets of U.S. policy on this dangerous 
issue. 

Since | know that many of the Members of 
this House have been following this matter 
with concern, | ask that a copy of Ms. Davis's 
article be reprinted in the RECORD. 

[From the Washington Post, Jan. 26, 1994) 

KOREA: NO CAPITULATION 
(By Lynn Davis) 

Charles Krauthammer’s column of Jan. 7 
(“Capitulation іп Korea“ ] is зо full of flaws 
and distorts American policy so badly that 
the record must be set straight. The presi- 
dent has been steady and firm in his objec- 
tives: a nonnuclear Korean peninsula and a 
strong international nonproliferation ге- 

me. 

«іо. stakes іп Korea аге high. Nuclear 
weapons there could destabilize all of North- 
east Asia and undermine the global non- 
proliferation regime. If the North launched 
military operations, it would be defeated, 
but we would be engaged alongside our South 
Korea allies in a major war that could leave 
destruction throughout much of the penin- 
sula. So there is good reason to give diplo- 
macy a responsible chance before turning to 
other alternatives. 

Before outlining our diplomatic tasks let 
me correct four misconceptions contained in 
Krauthammer’s article. 

First, his views are based on the erroneous 
premise that we have agreed to “one-time” 
inspection by the International Atomic En- 
ergy Agency (IAEA) to maintain continuity 
of safeguards. The number and scope of in- 
spections required is a matter for the IAEA, 
not the United States, to decide. And North 
Korea knows it must permit continuing, 
periodic inspections for the IAEA to be able 
to certify that the continuity of safeguards 
has been maintained. 

Second, Krauthammer mistakes an interim 
step for final resolution of this problem. Our 
immediate task has been to ensure that no 
more fissile material is diverted. Maintain- 
ing IAEA safeguards does that. We will then 
press North Korea for inspection of suspect 
sites and dismantling of nuclear facilities. 

Third, Krauthammer unjustifiably attacks 
the integrity of the IAEA, IAEA Director 
Hans Blix has been beyond reproach in his 
handling of this issue. The United States had 
insisted that North Korea deal directly with 
the IAEA so that the inspectors will be able 
to obtain the kind of access they need to 
maintain the continuity of safeguards. The 
IAEA's integrity remains fully intact. 
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Finally, Krauthammer called the suspen- 
sion of the U.S.-South Korean Team Spirit 
exercise for 1994 a “huge payoff’ for North 
Korea. He is wrong again. The United States 
and South Korea agree that Team Spirit 94 
should be suspended only if progress on the 
nuclear issue reduces the threat faced by our 
allies. Even if Team Spirit "94 is not held, we 
plan to continue our other major joint exer- 
cises in South Korea. As the president told 
the South Korea National Assembly last 
July, our defense commitment to the Repub- 
lic of Korea remains unshakable. 

So how will we seek to achieve our goals? 

Our immediate task has been to ensure no 
further diversion of plutonium. For that rea- 
son, in June we told the North Koreans we 
would meet with them only as long as they 
met certain conditions: no refueling of their 
nuclear reactor without IAEA inspectors 
present, and no breaks in the continuity of 
IAEA safeguards. Talks between the IAEA 
and North Korea in Vienna are now going on, 
and we urged rapid agreement on the IAEA 
inspections required to maintain continuity 
of safeguards at the seven sites in Yongbyon. 

It is essential that North Koreans comply 
fully with the Non-Proliferation Treaty 
(NPT), including the safeguards agreement 
they signed. This includes inspection of the 
two suspect nuclear waste sites that trig- 
gered North Korea’s withdrawal from the 
NPT in the first place. 

During our first negotiating round, the 
North Koreans agreed to suspend“ their 
withdrawal from the NPT, but they are not 
now living up to all of the treaty’s provi- 
sions. After the second round, the North 
agreed to begin consultations with the IAEA 
on “outstanding safeguards issues,” but 
agreement was not reached оп the IAEA’s re- 
quest for a special inspection at the suspect 
waste site. We will continue to press the 
North to comply with all the NPT's provi- 
sions, including access to the waste sites. 

Further, North and South Korea must fully 
implement their Denuclearization Declara- 
tion, which includes a ban on uranium en- 
richment and plutonium reprocessing on the 
peninsula. The North has agreed to resume 
North-South talks that would include discus- 
sion of this agreement, but progress has been 
slow. We will proceed with further U.S.- 
North Korean negotiations only after North- 
South exchanges and IAEA inspections. 

We also seek the decommissioning and dis- 
mantling of North Korea’s graphite mod- 
erated nuclear reactors and its reprocessing 
facility. The North would then be unable to 
use these facilities to produce the plutonium 
needed for weapons. The reprocessing plan is 
prohibited by the North-South agreement, 
and North Korea has indicated its willing- 
ness to convert from graphite moderated re- 
actors to a less dangerous type of light reac- 
tors for its energy needs. 

North Korea must also address our con- 
cerns about other matters, including its sup- 
port for terrorism, violation of human 
rights, export of ballistic missiles and hos- 
tile policy. If it does, North Korea should un- 
derstand that it can change from being a 
rogue state to an accepted member of the 
international community. 

Krauthammer is right in asserting that we 
still have a long way to go, but he is wrong 
in claiming that the United States lacks re- 
solve and a clear strategy. We are pursuing a 
course that gives North Korea a clear choice 
and tests its true intentions. We are pre- 
pared to take steps to help bring North 
Korea into the family of nations, but only as 
it meets our conditions. 

North Korea also knows that the patience 
of the United States and the international 
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community has its limits. We will not toler- 
ate continued stalling or repeated instances 
of bad faith. If North Korea fails to comply 
with its international obligations, we will 
have to take other steps, including seeking a 
range of international sanctions. The firm 
diplomatic strategy that the United States 
has been pursuing will help ensure that the 
international community will endorse such 
sanctions if they were needed. 

The United States has led the inter- 
national community to a consensus that 
gives North Korea a clear choice between 
opening doors and increased international 
isolation. North Korea has no illusions about 
what it must do to remove concerns about 
its nuclear intentions, Mr. Krauthammer 
should have no illusions that there is an easy 
fix to a complex and dangerous dispute. 


ST. JUDE'S CELEBRATES 50 YEARS 
OF SERVICE 


HON. SHERROD BROWN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 2, 1994 


Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, | rise be- 
fore you today to recognize the achievements 
of the Saint Jude Parish in Elyria, OH. On Oc- 
tober 31, 1993, this remarkable church cele- 
brated 50 years of service to the community. 

On October 14, 1943, Father John A. 
Carrabine was appointed as the first pastor of 
the newly established St. Jude Parish in Elyr- 
ia. Although the parish had a pastor and pa- 
rishioners, they were still lacking a permanent 
location. The first mass was celebrated at Ely 
School auditorium on October 17, 1943. Sun- 
day masses continued there for approximately 
1 year, with parishioners setting up the altar 
and chairs each Saturday, and disassembling 
each Sunday. 

In 1944, the old Abbe homestead, a 116- 
year-old brick building was acquired, and 
plans were made to remodel it as the first 
church. With the help of many parishioners, 
the first floor was made into a chapel accom- 
modating 200 people, and the basement was 
made into a parish hall and kitchen. The upper 
front was converted into living quarters for the 
pastor. 

The new church was dedicated on October 
28, 1944, during the Feast of Saint Jude, by 
Archbishop Edward Ғ. Hoban to serve the 175 
registered families. The first поуепа to Saint 
Jude was held that year. 

Four years later in May 1948, a 21-acre 
tract of land on Poplar Street in Elyria was 
purchased for a combination church and 
school. The school opened in the fall of 1950 
with 132 students and a staff of three Sisters 
of Notre Dame and one lay teacher. 

On October 31, 1993, Saint Jude’s Church 
of Elyria paused to honor and praise the deep 
and abiding commitment of its many past and 
present members. Over the years this church 
has been blessed with members who have 
given unselfishly to provide valuable human 
services where the need continues to be so 
great. 

Several individuals have exemplified the 
generous giving for which Saint Jude's has 
become known. The most recent being Rev. 
Frank P. Kosem, who was named Saint 
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Jude’s fourth pastor on June 27, 1985. Тһе ef- 
forts of Pastor Kosem, and his predecessors 
have done much to enhance the cultural, spir- 
itual, and educational development of Elyria 
area residents. 

Mr. Speaker, it is with great pride that | ask 
you and my colleagues to join me in recogniz- 
ing the Saint Jude Church of Elyria, and its 
many members. As they celebrate their 50- 
year anniversary, let us remember the 
church’s true commitment to enhancing the 
dignity and nurturing the spirit of all people. 


COMMENDING ANDREW HUGGINS 
AND DARRIN ROOT 


HON. JERRY Ғ. COSTELLO 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 2, 1994 


Mr. COSTELLO. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
bring to my colleagues’ attention the heroic 
actions of two of my constituents. Mr. Andrew 
Huggins and Mr. Darrin Root are firefighters 
with the Marissa Fire Department and both 
employees of B & D Machine Works. On Jan- 
uary 20, 1994, an accident at the business 
had potentially fatal ramifications. 

A kerosene heater used to heat the paint 
shed caught a pan of paint thinner on fire, and 
in an effort to prevent other chemicals from 
exploding and the building from burning down, 
Andrew Huggins grabbed the bucket of paint 
thinner. In trying to dispose of it outside, his 
arm was hit and the flammable paint thinner 
splashed on the upper part of his body. 

Darrin Root ran to Andrews rescue, extin- 
guishing the flames on his body and saving 
his life. The efforts of both individuals pre- 
vented the destruction of B & D Machine 
Works and their actions are commendable. Al- 
though Andrew Huggins has burns over much 
of his body, | am hopeful his recovery—al- 
though time-consuming—will be total and 
complete. | ask my colleagues to join me in 
recognizing their efforts. 


HOME INVESTMENT PARTNERSHIP 
ACT AMENDMENTS OF 1994 


HON. MARGE ROUKEMA 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 2, 1994 


Mrs. ROUKEMA. Mr. Speaker, today, | am 
introducing legislation which would help im- 
prove the administration of the HOME Invest- 
ment Partnership Program created in the 1990 
National Affordable Housing Act. 

The HOME Program was one of the most 
promising housing initiatives to come along in 
years and perhaps the most important housing 
program created by the Congress in recent 


years. 

The HOME Investment Partnership was de- 
signed as a block grant and was intended to 
provide new innovations and new directions in 
housing policy which would result in magnified 
benefits. It would streamline housing assist- 
ance and maximize State and local flexibility. 
It's greatest merit is that it gives wide latitude 
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to the participating States and local commu- 
nities to meet their needs by providing assist- 
ance tailored to local requirements. 

As one of the earliest proponents of the 
HOME block grant concept | felt such a pro- 
gram would provide a bold new approach to 
meeting the housing needs of our citizens. 

Since its inception, the participating jurisdic- 
tions have moved forward to implement the 
program and to begin meeting their housing 
goals. 

Over the last 2 years, however, the jurisdic- 
tions have brought to our attention several 
suggested changes to the program which they 
feel will allow them to operate the program in 
a more effective and efficient manner. 

The changes proposed in my legislation 
were approved by the States and local com- 
munities and have the support of the Depart- 
ment of HUD. In fact, these recommended 
changes were presented to the Congress by 
the Secretary last year but were never intro- 
duced or acted on by the Banking Committee. 
І believe the changes | am introducing will 
help the HOME communities meet their hous- 
ing goals in a more effective manner. 

Specifically, my legislation would provide 
for: 

An expansion of the definition of a “state” to 
include any agency or instrumentality crated 
by the legislature to act on behalf of the juris- 
diction in carrying out the HOME Program. 

Changes the current law to say that 90 per- 
cent units provided by HOME funds, or fami- 
lies that can be assisted, be at or below 90 
percent of median income. This strengthens 
the affordability of the HOME program for fam- 
ilies with low and moderate income. 

Removes the first-time homebuyer limitation 
for HOME units. This allows current home- 
owners who live in substandard housing which 
cannot be rehabilitated to become eligible for 
HOME assisted units. 

Simplifies resale provisions by allowing re- 
captured funds to be used for any HOME 
funded purpose. 

Amends the HOME Program to require par- 
ticipating jurisdictions to certify that they are 
including their homeless population іп their 
Comprehensive Housing Affordability Strategy. 

Reduced the required match of funds to a 
flat 25 percent. 

Deletes the requirement that a separate 
government corporation be created to audit 
the HOME Program. The audits would be 
done by the normal organizations within HUD, 
that is IG. 

Conforms the environmental review proce- 
dures to the CDBG and McKinney programs. 


A SALUTE TO CUYAHOGA COUNTY 
BAR FOUNDATION PUBLIC SERV- 
ANTS MERIT AWARDS WINNERS 


HON. LOUIS STOKES 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 2, 1994 


Mr. STOKES. Mr. Speaker, On Tuesday, 
February 8, 1994, the Cuyahoga County Bar 
Foundation will hold its 48th Public Servants 
Merit Awards Luncheon at the Marriott Society 
Center in Cleveland, OH. Members of the bar, 
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elected officials and a host of others will gath- 
er to pay tribute to six individuals who are 
being recognized for outstanding public serv- 
ice. | am proud to take this opportunity to sa- 
lute the 1994 Public Servants Merit Awards re- 
cipients. 

The Public Servants Merit Awards are 
named in honor of Franklin A. Polk, a distin- 
guished lawyer who chaired the Annual Public 
Servants Awards Luncheon for 40 years. Al- 
though he passed away, Frank will always be 
remembered for recognizing the efforts and 
contributions of public servants. 

The 1994 award recipients are Kathryn 
Boysen, Jeffrey Dorsey, David Kniola, David 
Lang, Ruth Lowery, Christina Norris and 
Yvonne Williams. At this time, | am pleased to 
share with my colleagues and the Nation 
some additional information concerning these 
outstanding individuals. 

Mr. Speaker, Merit Award recipient, Kathryn 
Boysen, is a resident of Lakewood, OH. For 
20 years, she held the position of chief sec- 
retary for the Cuyahoga County Common 
Pleas Court, general division. She retired from 
the court on December 31, 1993. As chief 
secretary, Ms. Boysen was responsible for su- 
pervising work projects from 41 judges, includ- 
ing correspondence, judge's rulings and mem- 
orandums, and ensuring that such work was 
completed in a timely fashion. Ms. Boysen 
eaned the respect of her coworkers and 
judges for her efficiency and professionalism. 

Prior to her court position, Ms. Boysen en- 
joyed a 25 year career with Slough and 
Slough, a patent law firm located in Cleveland. 
She is a graduate of Lourdes Academy, where 
she majored in business. In her spare time, 
Ms. Boysen enjoys her volunteer work with the 
Westside Catholic Center. She is a ward lead- 
er in Lakewood Ward A and a precinct com- 
mittee member. Her hobbies include golf and 
enjoying time spent with her great nieces and 


nephews. 

Jeffrey D. Dorsey, another Merit Award win- 
ner, holds the position of deputy court admin- 
istrator for the administrative services division, 
Cleveland Municipal Court. In this capacity, he 
is responsible for overseeing the budgeting, 
personnel and purchasing for the office. He 
has held the position since 1965. Prior to this 
assignment, Mr. Dorsey has served as a stat- 
istician, deputy bailiff and lineman/helper driv- 
er for the city of Cleveland. He is a veteran of 
the U.S. Air Force where he received the 
Good Conduct Medal during his enlistment. 

Mr. Dorsey graduated from West Tech High 
School and received his associate degree in 
business management from Cuyahoga Com- 
munity College. He and his wife, Nancy, re- 
side in Westlake, OH. They are the proud par- 
ents of two daughters, Kathleen and Molly. Mr. 
Dorsey's hobbies include boating and golf. In 
addition, he is president of the Olympic Outing 
Club, and a board member of the Civil Service 
Employee's Association Credit Union. 

Mr. Speaker, David E. Kniola is a resident 
of Independence, OH. For nearly 10 years, 
Mr. Kniola has held the position of supervisor 
of the Auto Title Division, main office, under 
the Clerk of the Courts. In this position, he 
manages the largest county auto title system 
in the State of Ohio. Mr. Kniola’s duties in- 
clude the issuance of 500,000 titles per year, 
and the accounting of more than $85,000,000 
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in sales taxes and fees. His other court posi- 
tions have included file clerk, assistant man- 
ager, and title cashier, just to name а few. 

Mr. Kniola is a graduate of James Ford 
Rhodes High School and received his associ- 
ate degree from Cuyahoga Community Col- 
lege. In 1990, he was joined in marriage to 
Jayne Mislinski. He is the proud stepfather of 
Kimberly Marks and Samantha Grasser. Іп his 
spare time, Mr. Kniola enjoys traveling and 
serves as an officer of the Cleveland Van As- 
sociation. He is also a member of the Inde- 
pendence Democratic Club; a former.member 
of the Cleveland Ward 15 Democratic Club; 
former precinct committeeman, and a former 
member of the Cuyahoga County Democratic 
Executive Committee. 

Public Servants Merit Award recipient, David 
G. Lang, is the supervisor of the Estate Tax 

nt, Probate Court of Cuyahoga 
County. In this position, it is his responsibility 
to ensure that all estate tax returns are prop- 
erly filed. He is respected by his peers and 
others in the court system for his dedication 
and hard work. 

A resident of Brecksville, OH, for the past 
20 years, Mr. Lang graduated from Brecksville 
High School and attended Kent State Univer- 
sity. A former member of the armed services, 
Mr. Lang achieved the rank of corporal and 
served in Germany prior to his honorable dis- 
charge. In his spare time, he enjoys traveling, 
and cruises in particular. Mr. Lang is married 
to Gail D. Lang. 

Mr. Speaker, Ruth Lowery, another Merit 
Award recipient, is a graduate of Shaw High 
School and attended Dyke College. For the 
past 13 years, Ms. Lowery has held the posi- 
tion as secretary for the family conciliation 
service, Court of Common Pleas, Department 
of Domestic Relations. Іп this position, she is 
responsible for compiling information on in- 
coming cases and imputing such information 
into the computer system. Her assignment de- 
mands a close working relationship with family 
members, attorneys, judges and others in- 
volved in domestic relations cases. She is also 
responsible for coordinating vital information 
for utilization by psychologists, doctors and 
representatives of mental health agencies. 

Ms. Lowery is the proud mother of three 
children—Jerome, Yolanda and Brian Lowery. 
She is also the proud grandmother of Akaiah 
Walton. In her spare time, Ms. Lowery enjoys 
reading, walking, skating and bowling. 

Mr. Speaker, | am proud to salute Christina 
E. Norris, a Merit Award winner and resident 
of Shaker Heights, OH. Ms. Norris is a grad- 
uate of Glenville High School, Central State 
University and received her master’s degree 
from Cleveland State University. For the past 
8 years, she has served as assistant chief 
probation officer for the Cuyahoga County Ju- 
venile Court. In this position, Ms. Norris is re- 
sponsible for supervising and hiring office 
staff, formulating office policies, preparation of 
the office budget, and ensuring that the De- 
partment operates in compliance with existing 
standards. Her past job assignments have in- 
cluded probation supervisor, probation officer, 
and social worker. 

Ms. Norris and her husband, Lorenzo, are 
the proud parents of Erika Hamlin and 
Lorenzo Norris, Jr. She is an executive board 
member of the Ohio Correctional and Court 
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Services. Іп addition, she is an active member 
of Concord Baptist Church, where her hus- 
band serves as pastor. Ms. Norris is the su- 
perintendent of the Sunday School, and 
serves as a Deaconess and Missionary. She 
also volunteers her time as a teacher at War- 
ren Bible Institute. 

Mr. Speaker, the final Public Servants Merit 
Award honoree, Yvonne Williams, serves as 
supervisor for the traffic department, Cleve- 
land Muny Clerk’s office. She has been em- 
ployed in the Municipal Clerk’s office for 25 
years. In her current position, Ms. Williams is 
responsible for supervising office employees, 
preparing and managing the traffic docket for 
the court, and the issuance of subpoenas and 
other official documents relating to driver 
records. The position also involves a close 
working relationship with members of the 
Court of Appeals. Over the years, Ms. Wil- 
liams’ hard work has earned her the respect 
and admiration of her peers. 

Ms. Williams, who resides in Cleveland, is a 
graduate of John Hay High School. She and 
her husband, George, are the proud parents 
of George F. Williams, and Peggy J. Dunlap. 
In her spare time, Ms. Williams enjoys travel- 
ing and spending time with her grandchildren. 
She is also an active member of Emmanu-El 
А.М.Е. Zion Church where she is secretary for 
the Quarterly Conference, serves on the Mis- 
sionary Society Board Number 2, and is a 
member of the senior choir. 

Mr. Speaker, | join Mercedes Spotts, Chair 
of the Public Servants Awards Luncheon, and 
the Cuyahoga County Bar Foundation in salut- 
ing these exemplary public servants. Employ- 
ees such as Kathryn Boysen, Jeffrey Dorsey, 
David Kniola, David Lang, Ruth Lowery, Chris- 
tina Norris and Yvonne Williams ensure that 
the court system works for all the residents of 
the Greater Cleveland area. | congratulate 
them upon being selected for special award 
recognition and extend my best wishes to 
each honoree. 


H.R. 3751, KATIE O'CONNELL SAFE 
FOOD ACT 


HON. ROBERT G. TORRICELLI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 2, 1994 


Mr. TORRICELLI. Mr. Speaker, there is a 
growing public health crisis in America today 
that most Americans do not even realize. A 
crisis that is significant for its financial impact 
on this country, and more importantly for the 
toll it is taking in human lives. 

An estimated 9,000 Americans die each 
year and another 6.5 million become sick from 
bacterial foodborne illnesses. That is far, far 
too many for a nation that prides itself on hav- 
ing опе of the world’s safest food supplies. In 
addition, the Food and Drug Administration 
and the Food Safety and Inspection Service 
estimate that foodborne illnesses cost the 
United States between $6 and $23 billion an- 
nually in medical expenses and lost productiv- 


ity. 

Last week | introduced the Katie O’Connell 
Safe. Food Act, a comprehensive bill to re- 
vamp the way meat and poultry inspection is 
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conducted іп this country. In addition, it will 
spur the implementation of new, scientific 
methods to improve our ability to detect patho- 
gens during the inspection process. 

My interest in this issue intensified 2 months 
ago, when | had the honor of meeting an ex- 
traordinary man, Arthur O'Connell, and | 
learned of his tragic story. 

Mr. O'Connell is a constituent of mine from 
Kearny, NJ. He is a dedicated family man and 
а hard-working high school mathematics 
teacher. One day, Мг. O'Connell's 23-month 
old daughter, Katie, did what millions of other 
children across this country do every day— 
she ate lunch at a fast food restaurant. Less 
than 3 weeks later, after a horrible illness that 
attacked each of her organs one by one, Katie 
O'Connell died. The cause of death was he- 
molytic uremic syndrome, an illness caused by 
the presence of E. Coli bacteria in the ham- 
burger she ate. 

With no warning, and with no opportunity for 
prevention, the O' Connelſis lost a healthy and 
vivacious toddler. Few events in my 11 years 
in Congress have moved me so deeply as 
Artie O'Connell's testimony and my later con- 
versation with him. We can, we must, and we 
will do better. 

What is most tragic about Mr. O'Connell's 
loss is that it could have been prevented. The 
story of Katie O'Connell represents an inex- 
cusable failure of government to protect its 
citizens. Nobody can disagree that one thing 
we can and must expect from our government 
is a safe and healthy food supply. 

Currently, meat and poultry inspection is 
performed by the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture. | do not believe this is the most appro- 
priate agency to be in charge of this vital pub- 
lic health function. Meat and poultry inspection 
is a public health issue and deserves to be 
handled by an agency staffed by public health 
experts, and dedicated first and foremost to 
the preservation of the public health. 

The Food Safety and Inspection Service, an 
agency within the USDA, is responsible for 
meat and poultry inspection. FSIS falls under 
the Assistant Secretary for Marketing and In- 
spection Service. This simple bureaucratic 
structuring points to the heart of the problem. 
Congress has directed the USDA to increase 
agricultural production and to promote the sale 
of agricultural products. It also directs the 
USDA to promote and protect the public 
health by rigid inspection of meat and poultry 
products. This is an inherent conflict of inter- 
est. 

Vice President GORE has recognized this 
conflict and has recommended moving meat 
and poultry inspection responsibilities out of 
USDA and into the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion. While | do not agree that the FDA is the 
best place for these responsibilities, | com- 
pletely agree that the time has come to move 
meat and poultry inspection to an agency that 
is dedicated first and foremost to protecting 
the health of American consumers. The Katie 
O'Connell Safe Food Act would move meat, 
poultry, and egg inspection responsibilities to 
a new executive branch agency, staffed by 
public health experts and dedicated to promot- 
ing the public health. 

My bill will also address the sorry state of 
technology in the meat and poultry inspection 
field. Currently, there is a surprising and dan- 
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gerous lack of scientific-based testing involved 
in the inspection process. 

Amazingly enough, USDA food line inspec- 
tors use the same tools in 1993 to detect the 
presence of microbacterial infections that they 
used in the days of Upton Sinclair—their 
senses. That's right—despite а 1985 National 
Academy of Sciences report that urged the 
USDA to develop and implement rapid, on-line 
tests for bacterial contamination, USDA іп- 
spectors today use only their sight, touch, and 
smell to inspect meat and poultry products. 

It has been over 8 years since the NAS re- 
port, yet the USDA has made virtually no 
progress in development of these tests. It 
grieves me to wonder how many lives could 
have been saved if the USDA had acted upon 
these recommendations. 

| have heard allegations that the science is 
not available to develop these tests. | do not 
pretend to be a scientist, but | am a member 
of the Science, Space, and Technology Com- 
mittee. And | must question why a government 
that can successfully perform in-space repairs 
to the Hubble Telescope cannot find more ef- 
fective inspection technologies than sight, 
smell, and touch. 

My bill will not stand for this appalling lack 
of progress. It will direct immediate research 
and development into a rapid, on-line micro- 
bacterial testing system, as recommended by 
the NAS in 1985. 

Finally, my legislation will direct the Center 
for Disease Control and the National Institutes 
of Health to gather information on foodborne 
illnesses and develop standard care proce- 
dures and treatment for these illnesses. Al- 
most as shocking as the frequency of 
foodborne illness in this country is the lack of 
medical knowledge on how to treat it. This is 
another area in which we can and must do 
better. 

am hopeful that my colleagues will join me 
in supporting this important legislation. Im- 
proved meat and poultry inspection will not 
completely eradicate outbreaks of illness 
caused by foodborne bacteria. But there cer- 
tainly can be a great deal of improvement, and 
there is certainly the potential to save many 
lives. Inefficiency and ineffectiveness in this 
vital area can no longer be tolerated. 

THE KATIE O'CONNELL SAFE FOOD Аст 
TITLE I—CREATION OF INDEPENDENT MEAT, 
POULTRY AND EGGS INSPECTION AGENCY 

Transfers responsibility for enforcing 
meat, poultry, and egg inspections from the 
Food Safety Inspection Service of the United 
States Department of Agriculture to an inde- 
pendent federal health agency, entitled the 
Meat, Poultry and Eggs Inspection Agency. 

Creates the position of Director of Meat, 
Poultry and Eggs Inspection and authorizes 
appointment of up to 8 assistant directors. 

Authorizes establishment for regional field 
offices to carry out inspection responsibil- 
ities. 

Establishes the Bureau of Improved Inspec- 
tion Capabilities within this new agency to 
support efforts to research modern scientific 
techniques to improve the inspection proc- 
ess, and to incorporate such techniques into 
the inspection process. 

Establishes an advisory commission to 
make recommendations regarding ways in 
which current inspection techniques can be 
improved upon through the incorporation of 
technological improvements. 
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The commission will consist of representa- 
tives of the meat, poultry, and egg indus- 
tries; scientists who are experts in the field 
of food safety and microbiology; and govern- 
ment officials who are actively involved in 
meat, poultry, and egg inspection at the fed- 
eral or state level. 

Requires commission to present its rec- 
ommendations within six months after being 
appointed. 

Authorizes Director, in consultation with 
the Commission, to enter into contractual 
arrangements with institutions of high edu- 
cation or non-profit research organizations 
to promote research into ways to implement 
the recommendations made by the Commis- 
sion. 

Authorizes the Director to implement new 
techniques through rulemaking. 

TITLE II—EXPANSION OF FOODS COVERED BY 

INSPECTION LAWS 

Expands the Federal Meat Inspection Act 
to include coverage of deer, bison, rabbits, 
quail, pheasant and squab. 

TITLE I1I—EPIDEMIOLOGICAL ACTIVITIES 
REGARDING FOODBORNE DISEASES 

Directs the Center for Disease Control to 
establish population-based surveillance sites 
to monitor outbreaks of foodborne illnesses. 

These sites will do the following: 

Monitor the incidence and prevalence of 
the diseases. 

Carry out activities to identify the patho- 
genic agents for the disease. 

Determine the extent to which various 
treatments are effective responses to the 
identified agents. 

Conduct research to ascertain the cir- 
cumstances in which individuals are most at 
risk to the diseases. 

Evaluate efforts to control foodborne ill- 
nesses. 

Directs the CDC, in collaboration with the 
states, to collect data on the incidence of ill- 
ness caused by E. coli 0157:H7 bacteria; assist 
the states in developing the capability to 
recognize the pathogen; and conduct dem- 
onstration projects for the control of 
foodborne diseases caused by the pathogen. 
TITLE IV—RESEARCH ON TREATMENT OF 
FOODBORNE DISEASES 

Amends the Public Health Service Act to 
authorize the Director of the National Insti- 
tutes of Health to conduct research into 
treatment of foodborne diseases. 

Directs NIH Director to develop clinical 
guidelines on the treatment of foodborne dis- 
eases. 

Requires National Digestive Diseases Data 
System and the National Digestive Diseases 
Clearinghouse to include activities regarding 
foodborne diseases. 

TITLE V—NATIONAL SAFE COOKING 
TEMPERATURE 

Mandates the Director of the Food and 
Drug Administration to establish a manda- 
tory national safe cooking temperature with 
the force of law. 

Establishes penalties and fines for non- 
compliance. 


FUNDING FOR POPULATION 
PLANNING 


HON. BENJAMIN A. GILMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 2, 1994 


Mr. GILMAN. Mr. Speaker, it was encourag- 
ing to learn that the Clinton administration 
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plans to increase U.S. international population 
assistance next year. 

As the ranking Republican member of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, | fully recognize 
the impact of rapid population growth on the 
development process. Rapid population 
growth exacerbates many other global prob- 
lems, including hunger, child health, strains on 
the environment, migration and rapid urbaniza- 
tion, and political instability. 

Some issues need merit increases even in 
an era of tight budgets and emphasis on defi- 
cit reduction. International population assist- 
ance is one of them. Dollars spent now to sta- 
bilize the world’s population in developing 
countries will save substantial funds over the 
longer term that would have been otherwise 
spent on emergency relief. 

There has always been bipartisan support in 
Congress for population and family planning 
programs for the poor countries of the world. 
We must continue this spirit of bipartisan in an 
effort to prevent our human numbers from 
continuing to erode and cancel out any devel- 


opment gains. 

Mr. Speaker, to encourage my colleagues to 
give this issue thoughtful consideration as we 
work on the fiscal year 1995 foreign assist- 
ance budget and the new Foreign Assistance 
Act, | submit for the record an article summa- 
rizing the Clinton administration’s policy оп 
international population which appeared ге- 
cently in the New York Times: 

[From the New York Times, Jan. 22, 1994) 
U.S. TO SPEND MORE ON BIRTH CONTROL— 

WHITE HOUSE SEES POPULATION PLAN AS 

MEANS TO PROGRESS ON OTHER MAIN ISSUES 

(By Steven Greenhouse) 

WASHINGTON, Jan. 22—The Clinton Admin- 
istration is seeking a substantial increase in 
spending next year on population control 
programs with the goal of providing birth 
control to every women in the developing 
world who wants it by the end of the decade. 

The emerging policy a sharp departure 
from the approach taken by the Reagan and 
Bush Administrations, emphasizes not only 
family planning but also education for 
women, which by boosting their living stand- 
ards and independence ultimately increases 
their power to decide how many children 
they will bear. 

In revamping American foreign policy to 
take account of the passing of the cold war, 
the Clinton Administration has concluded 
that slowing population growth is crucial be- 
cause it promotes so many goals at once; re- 
ducing political instability, hunger, migra- 
tion and strains on the environment. 

“When we think about what factors are 
going to affect the future of the world, popu- 
lation is absolutely at the top of the list," 
said Timothy E. Wirth, the State Depart- 
ment Counselor and the Administration's 
main spokesman on population policy. 

“Everything that we would think of doing 
to further our goals of increasing political 
stability and living standards around the 
world can be compromised and destroyed by 
unchecked population growth.” 

REQUEST $585 MILLION 

To back up the new policy, President Clin- 
ton plans to request $585 million in spending 
on population programs in his budget for fis- 
cal 1995, up from $502 million this year and 
almost double the amount spent in fiscal 
1992, the year before he took office. 

Mr. Wirth talks of raising annual spending 
to $1.2 billion by the year 2000 to meet his 
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goal of providing family planning services to 
the more than 600 million women of child- 
bearing age in developing countries. 


Population experts predict that if present 
trends continue unchecked the world's cur- 
rent population of 5,5 billion will double іп 40 
years and reach between 13 to 15 billion by 
the year 2050. 


With the efforts proposed by Washington, 
other governments and the World Bank, Mr. 
Wirth said, world population could stabilize 
near 10 billion around 2050. 


INFLUENCE OF GORE 


Administration officials said the popu- 
lation strategy was perhaps the most con- 
crete sign of Vice President Al Gore’s influ- 
ence on foreign policy. Mr. Gore argues that 
unbridled population growth will severely 
tax the environment by, for example, speed- 
ing up deforestation of the planet. 


Patrick J. Leahy, who as chairman of the 
Senate appropriations subcommittee on for- 
eign operations spent years asking the Bush 
Administration for more spending on popu- 
lation control, praised President Clinton’s 
approach, In the long run, the Vermont Dem- 
ocrat predicted, the effort will save govern- 
ments money. 


“If you don’t do something on population, 
you really can't do anything effective for the 
rights of women, for economic development, 
for children's health, and for hunger pro- 
grams, all to which we have contributed tens 
of billions dollars to over the years,” he said. 


The Reagan and Bush Administrations 
fought spending increases for population 
control largely because many conservative 
supporters opposed the idea of the Govern- 
ment paying for abortions and contracep- 
tives. 


MORE MONEY FOR HEALTH SERVICES 


As part of its strategy, the Administration 
wants the Agency for International Develop- 
ment to channel money into health services 
for women in developing countries. If women 
in poor African, Asian or Latin American re- 
gions come to rely on such clinics for their 
care, the reasoning goes, they will more 
readily take advantage of assistance on birth 
control. 


The Administration is also emphasizing 
the link between higher rates of child sur- 
vival and lower fertility rates. If women 
know that more of their children will sur- 
vive, demographic statistics suggest, they 
tend to have fewer children. 


Population experts say the introduction of 
programs emphasizing survival, a strategy 
that involves child immunizations and im- 
proved nutrition, initially accelerate the 
rate of population growth but ultimately re- 
duce it because fertility rates fall as a result. 


For population experts, one of the most in- 
triguing aspects of the Administration's 
broader approach is the effort to improve 
women’s education. In Columbia, for exam- 
ple, women with no education bear an aver- 
age of 5.4 children, while those with some 
primary schooling average 4.0 children and 
women who have completed secondary school 
average 3.2. 


“Тһе purpose of these population policies 
is to improve people's well-being, not simply 
to control some nebulous idea such as popu- 
lation growth,” said Joan Dunlop, president 
of the International Women’s Health Coali- 
tion. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


EMPOWER PEOPLE, NOT GOVERN- 
MENT, IN HEALTH REFORM 


HON. PHILIP M. CRANE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 2, 1994 


Mr. CRANE. Mr. Speaker, during the Ways 
and Means Committee’s consideration of the 
President's health care reform package, | һауе 
raised a number of objections to the plan’s 
costs, its bureaucracy, and the specter of 
health care rationing that it raises. In an article 
from the November 1993 issue of Imprimis, a 
publication of my alma mater, Hillsdale Col- 
lege, Matthew J. Glavin examines these is- 
sues and explains how the President’s plan 
rejects the medical ethic by interfering with the 
doctor-patient relationship. In addition, Mr. 
Glavin shows how the free market can be 
used to achieve the bipartisan goals of health 
care reform to expand health coverage and 
contain costs. | urge my colleagues to read 
and consider Мг. Glavin’s article as the debate 
on health care reform proceeds. 

The article follows: 

HEALTH CARE AND A FREE SOCIETY 
(By Matthew J. Glavin, president, Georgia 
Public Policy Foundation) 

Preview: In this month's Imprimis, public 
policy expert Matthew J. Glavin examines 
some of the issues involving the alleged 
“health care crisis.“ Most important, he 
warns that if we choose managed competi- 
tion” over genuine free market solutions, we 
will never be able to turn back—socialized 
health care will be here to stay. 

Mr. Glavin's remarks were delivered before 
a Shavano Institute for National Leadership 
audience in Atlanta last May. 

Health care reform is one of the most com- 
plex public policy issues to face this nation 
since the creation of the social welfare pro- 
grams of the 1960s. And, like the welfare pro- 
grams of the sixties, the decisions currently 
being discussed in Washington will affect not 
only health care for millions of individual 
Americans, but the very foundations upon 
which our free society was built. 

Our current health care system has been 
characterized as “іп crisis.” What we ought 
to remember is that it is the best in the 
world. However, there is no denying that 
there is room for improvement and that 
there are serious problems that must be ad- 
dressed. After all, nationwide, health care 
costs Americans more than 52 billion per 
day. Health policy experts have considered a 
variety of reform proposals including the Ca- 
nadian-style universal, single-payer рго- 
gram. We have studied the play or рау” 
system which would have instituted em- 
ployer mandates. We have tried tinkering 
with insurance laws to control costs or ex- 
pand access. And we have even heard about, 
albeit fleetingly, market-based reforms 
based on competition and consumer choice. 
However, many of the proposed cures cur- 
rently being debated are worse than the dis- 
ease. 

The centerpiece of the Clinton health care 
proposal is managed competition.“ Man- 
aged competition is being presented as a 
compromise that would supposedly preserve 
many free market aspects of health care, 
while making the market more accountable 
to government control. As envisioned under 
the Clinton proposal, managed competition 
would establish a system of collective pur- 
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chasing agents on behalf of employers and 
individuals. All residents of a state would be 
enrolled in one of these purchasing coopera- 
tives, either through their employer or indi- 
vidually. The purchasing cooperative would 
negotiate on behalf of its members with Ac- 
countable Health Partnerships" (now known 
as insurance companies) for a benefits pack- 
age. This “Uniform Effective Health Bene- 
fits” package would be established by the 
government as a minimum standard benefits 
requirement. 

Accountable Health Partnerships would be 
required to charge all citizens the same rate, 
regardless of age or lifestyle factors. You 
would be charged the same whether you were 
65 years old, smoked three packs of ciga- 
rettes and drank a quart of whiskey a day, 
and weighed 275 pounds or whether you were 
25 years old, exercised an hour a day, never 
smoked or drank, and were in perfect health. 
You would be charged the same whether you 
were monogamous and disease-free or wheth- 
er you had AIDS as a result of drug use or 
promiscuity. You would not realize any fi- 
nancial benefit because of the lower or high- 
er risk you represent, resulting from your 
personal decision as to your lifestyle. 

Managed competition also will severely 
limit consumer choice—choice of insurer, 
choice of benefits, and choice of physician. 
Because the Clinton proposal prevents insur- 
ers from competing on the basis of their abil- 
ity to price and manage risk, most tradi- 
tional insurers would be driven out of the 
market. The criteria established for Ас- 
countable Health Partnerships essentially 
limit the market to the the Blues“ Blue 
Cross and Blue Shield—and a handful of 
large HMOs. The insurance business, now 
among the бор 10 industries“ іп the United 
States, will no longer exist as we know it. 
The economic impact of this alone will have 
a devastating effect on the American econ- 


omy. 

As one noted economist has said, managed 
competition is not so much a coherent gov- 
ernment plan as an oxymoron. It is possible 
to have either managed health care or to 
have open competition in health care serv- 
ices. It is not possible to have both simulta- 
neously. As proposed, managed competition 
appears to offer a great deal of management 
and very litle competition. 

DOCTOR-PATIENT RELATIONSHIP 

While our economy may be able to survive 
the destruction of the insurance industry, an 
even more insidious problem lies ahead with 
managed competition. Managed competition 
holds the potential of severely disrupting the 
traditional doctor-patient relationship. Be- 
cause everyone pays the same, regardless of 
current health status or lifestyle, managed 
competition changes the historical role of 
insurers from financial intermediaries with 
expertise in underwriting risks” to “health 
care delivery systems“ organizing, manag- 
ing, and purchasing medical care. 

In short, the Clinton administration appar- 
ently believes that physicians should be re- 
sponsible to insurers, rather than their pa- 
tients. This means the patient's choice of a 
physician will be limited to give the insurer 
increased bargaining power with the doctor. 
It also means increasing insurer control over 
the physician’s choice of treatment, so that 
insurers can apply quality assurance or re- 
view appropriateness.’’ As Swiss medical phi- 
losopher Ernest Truffer has noted, the in- 
creasing interjection of third parties be- 
tween doctor and patient “amounts to a re- 
jection of the medical ethic, which is to care 
for a patient according to the patient’s spe- 
cific medical requirements, in favor of a vet- 
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erinary ethic, which consists of caring for 
the sick animal not in accordance with its 
specific medical needs, but according to the 
requirements of its master and owner, the 
person responsible for meeting any costs in- 
curred." Are Americans willing to reject the 
medical ethic in our health care system in 
favor of a veterinary ethic? 
THE COST OF NATIONAL HEALTH CARE 


The cost of socializing American health 
care has been estimated to run from $100 to 
$300 billion. Even these estimates may be too 
low, but regardless of the final price tag, we 
would be buying surprisingly little health 
care. The one common characteristic of all 
socialized health care systems is a shortage 
of health care services. For example, in 
Great Britain, a country with a population 
of only 55 million, the waiting list for sur- 
gery is more than 800,000. In New Zealand, a 
country with a population of just 3 million, 
the surgery waiting list now exceeds 50,000. 
In Canada, citizens must wait nearly 10 
months for hip replacement surgery, 2.5 
months for a mammogram, and 5 months for 
& pap smear. 

What do these statistics mean in our ev- 
eryday lives? In January 1990, two-year-old 
Joel Bondy needed urgent heart surgery. It 
was a serious operation, but one that was 
performed many times each day in hospitals 
across America. Unfortunately, Joel did not 
live in this country. He lived in Canada, 
where the country’s socialized health care 
system has resulted in a severe shortage of 
cardiac care facilities. Canada has only 11 
open heart surgery facilities to serve the en- 
tire country. The United States, by contrast, 
has 793. 

As a result, Joel's surgery was repeatedly 
postponed as more critical cases preempted 
the available facilities. Alarmed at their 
son’s deteriorating condition, Joel's parents 
arranged for him to obtain surgery in De- 
troit. Embarrassed by the media coverage of 
Joel's situation, Canadian authorities told 
the Bondys that if they would stay in Can- 
ada, Joel would be moved to the top of the 
list and surgery would be performed imme- 
diately. Joel was taken on a four-hour ambu- 
lance ride to a hospital equipped for the pro- 
cedure, but there was no bed available. The 
family had to spend the night in a hotel. Joel 
Bondy died the next day. 

Sadly, while this is a true story, it is not 
the exception; it is the rule. Physicians in 
Canada report that, for heart surgery, you 
have a better chance of dying on the waiting 
list than you do of dying on the operating 
table. 

One basic question that has received very 
little attention throughout the recent debate 
is whether our government is even capable of 
providing quality health care at a reasonable 
price. For a preview of government-run 
health care programs, we need only look in 
our own backyard, Medicare and Medicaid 
are prime examples of health care delivered 
via bureaucracy. They are rife with mis- 
management, fraud, and abuse. Will the fed- 
eral government be able to control costs? 
History would suggest otherwise. Between 
1987 and 1992, for example, total Medicaid ex- 
penditures rose at three times the rate of 
total national health expenditures. 

If government is not the solution to our 
health care crisis,“ how do we solve its 
problems? How do we maintain quality in 
health care while assuring accessibility and 
affordability? The only reforms likely to 
have a significant impact are those that 
draw on the strength of the free market. 

DEREGULATE HEALTH CARE 

There should be a thorough examination of 

the extent to which well intended but mis- 
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taken federal and state government policies 
already are responsible for rising health 
costs and the unavailability of health care 
services. I believe that such an examination 
will prove that government can lower health 
care costs and expand health care access by 
taking immediate steps to deregulate the 
health care industry, including elimination 
of state mandated benefits, the repeal of 
state Certificate-of-Need programs, and the 
expansion of the scope of practice for non- 
physician health professionals. 


RESTRUCTURE TAX POLICY 


Current tax policy allows employers to 
purchase health insurance with pre-tax dol- 
lars while individuals pay with after-tax dol- 
lars. This difference in tax treatment creates 
a disparity that effectively doubles the cost 
of health insurance for people who must pur- 
chase their own. 

For example, the family of a self-employed 
person who earns $35,000 a year and pays fed- 
eral, state, and Social Security taxes must 
earn more than $7,000 to buy a $4,000 health 
insurance policy. A person working for a 
small business that offers no health insur- 
ance would have to earn more than $8,000 to 
pay for a $4,000 policy. Tax equalization 
would add a measure of fairness to current 
tax policies that penalize the self-employed, 
part-time workers and employees of small 
businesses, while subsidizing health care for 
the most affluent in our society. 


ESTABLISH INDIVIDUAL MEDICAL ACCOUNTS 


Individual Medical Accounts (IMAs) are 
another key to controlling health care costs 
and strengthening the role of the individual 
as a health care consumer. An Individual 
Medical Account would work like this: Indi- 
viduals would be exempt from taxes on 
money deposited in an IMA, in the same way 
they currently pay no taxes on deposits to 
Individual Retirement Accounts (IRAs). 
Money to pay medical expenses could be 
withdrawn without penalty. 

The current corporate insurance policy 
costs about $4,500 per year. With Individual 
Medical Accounts in place, employers could 
be expected to change the way they provide 
insurance. Once a year, a corporation (or an 
individual, if self-employed) would deposit 
$2,000 into an employee's IMA. This money, 
and any interest accrued, would be exempt 
from taxes. The employer or individual 
would also purchase a catastrophic health 
insurance policy that would have a $2,000 de- 
ductible. The cost of the catastrophic policy 
would be about $1,800. The employer who pre- 
viously provided a $4,500 insurance policy 
would save $700 a year. Individuals could 
withdraw money from the IMA without pen- 
alty to pay medical expenses. Money left 
over at the end of the year would accumulate 
and belong to the individual. 

Only about 10 percent of families in this 
country spend more than $2,000 per year on 
health care. This means 90 percent of all doc- 
tor visits would require no paperwork for in- 
surance because they would be paid directly 
by the consumer out of the IMA. This also 
would increase consumer responsibility be- 
cause there would be an incentive to control 
costs; the consumer keeps what he doesn't 
spend. 

The use of deductibles in traditional insur- 
ance policies right now offers a perverse in- 
centive, particularly for low-income work- 
ers. Low-income workers have little discre- 
tionary income, and as a result are often 
forced to forego preventive care or early 
intervention because they can’t afford the 
deductible. Yet, once the deductible is met, 
they have no incentive to limit additional 
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expenditures. With an IMA, the incentive is 
to spend wisely throughout the year. 

Individual Medical Accounts would also be 
completely portable. One of the most serious 
problems of our current medical system is 
that insurance is so closely linked with em- 
ployment. Individuals who lose their jobs or 
change jobs often lose their health insurance 
as well. Of the estimated 37 million Ameri- 
cans uninsured at any given time, half are 
without insurance for four months or less, 
and only 15 percent are uninsured for more 
than two years, but it still leaves them vul- 
nerable, if only for a short time. With an 
IMA, individuals would continue to have 
funds available to pay for health care during 
temporary interruptions in employment. 

PRIVATIZE MEDICAID 

The current Medicaid system has been one 
of the greatest failures of American govern- 
ment. Costs are skyrocketing, patients are 
receiving second-rate care, and providers are 
being shortchanged. Actual expenditures for 
the Medicaid program in 1992 were $124.6 bil- 
lion. This compares with just $52.1 billion in 
1988, meaning expenditures have increased on 
average 24.4 percent annually over the last 
four years. The states’ share of this joint fed- 
eral/state program is growing twice as fast 
as overall state spending. In 1970, Medicaid 
consumed only four percent of all state 
spending. Today, the average state spends 
more than 14 percent of its budget on Medic- 
aid. 

As spending increases, states are cutting 
back on their payments to health care pro- 
viders. Nearly all states reimburse at a rate 
well below the actual cost of procedures. The 
result is that fewer and fewer providers are 
willing to treat Medicaid patients. Those 
providers that do treat Medicaid patients 
often offset losses by passing along the costs 
to patients with private health insurance, a 
practice known as cost shifting. The federal 
government should begin to restructure the 
system to give Medicaid and Medicare recipi- 
ents more flexibility to obtain private health 
insurance that meets their individual needs. 
As much as possible, responsibility for care 
of the poor and the elderly should be moved 
from the public to the private sector. 

The average cost per person on Medicaid is 
more than $3,300 per year. This compares to 
$1,500 for a privately insured individual. 
These figures only include direct health care 
benefits; administrative costs are excluded. 
For a Medicaid family (a mother and two 
children) in the United States, we spend al- 
most $10,000 per year in direct medical bene- 
fits. The obvious question is: Why don't we 
simply privatize Medicaid?" Privatizing 
Medicaid would create market mechanisms 
that would achieve all the major goals in 
health care reform: affordability, accessibil- 
ity, and quality. 

Privatization could be achieved in a vari- 
ety of ways. Individual states could provide 
vouchers to Medicaid recipients. The value 
of each voucher would be equal to the cur- 
rent average Medicaid expenditure for a fam- 
ily of the same size аз the recipient's family. 
Recipients may pool vouchers for the pur- 
pose of purchasing group policies. For exam- 
ple, residents of a public housing project 
may choose to pool their vouchers and pur- 
chase a group policy for themselves. Insur- 
ance policies purchased with a voucher 
would include coverage for all federally-man- 
dated Medicaid services. However, all other 
mandated benefits, including optional Medic- 
aid services, could be exempted. Another op- 
tion would allow individual states the ability 
to contract with private insurers (after com- 
petitive bidding) for large group policies that 
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would cover Medicaid patients. The state 
could offer Medicaid patients several private 
options, including traditional insurance, 
PPOs, or HMOs. 

Regardless of which method is selected, 
privatizing Medicaid would result in substan- 
tial benefits for Medicaid recipients, health 
care providers, and taxpayers. Medicaid re- 
cipients would no longer be treated dif- 
ferently from the privately insured—because 
they would become part of the privately in- 
sured. A Medicaid recipient going to a hos- 
pital or physician and presenting his insur- 
ance card would be indistinguishable from 
any other patient. No one would know how 
that insurance was obtained. And, finally, 
the patient would have an expanded number 
of providers to choose from, no longer ex- 
cluded from the 35 percent of physicians who 
refuse Medicaid. 

Since reimbursement would be at the same 
rate as private insurance, health care provid- 
ers would no longer be shortchanged for 
treating Medicaid patients. Cost shifting 
would be eliminated, with a beneficial effect 
on all health care consumers. Further, by 
eliminating many of the costly optional ben- 
efits and by encouraging insurers to experi- 
ment with cost containment, privatization 
would stop the spiral of increasing Medicaid 
costs. 

Insurers would compete for customers on 
the basis of the benefits offered, crafting 
policies to meet the needs of the purchaser. 
While many of the costly optional benefits 
no longer would be covered, individuals 
would be able to purchase a policy that more 
closely meets their individual requirements. 
Insurers also would compete on the basis of 
which cost containment mechanisms they 
include. Some may offer managed care. Oth- 
ers may offer co-payments andor 
deductibles. Still others may offer fewer ben- 
efits. Some may even offer lifestyle incen- 
tives” or rebates for nonuse. Everyone would 
have the freedom to choose the plan that is 
best for them. 

CONCLUSION 

It has long been noted that the Chinese 
character for “сгівів” is the same as the 
character for opportunity.“ If America’s 
health care system is indeed in crisis, as the 
Clinton administration has alleged, we also 
have a unique window of opportunity to re- 
form it in a way that will make health care 
affordable and available to all Americans. 

What is outlined here is a series of propos- 
als that tend toward increasing freedom of 
the market, proposals that draw on the 
strengths of competition, consumer choice, 
private ownership, and personal responsibil- 
ity. The Clinton administration has offered a 
plan that tends in an exactly opposite direc- 
tion. It is an about face. The Clinton pro- 
posal creates more centralized government 
control. Government bureaucrats will decide 
what services you receive. Government bu- 
reaucrats will decide how much you will pay. 
Government bureaucrats will decide what 
services your doctor can provide. ‘‘Competi- 
tion” will be managed—not competitive. 
There will be a single source of revenue—the 
taxpayer. 

This is socialism! And, like the social wel- 
fare programs of the 1960s, once socialized 
health care is in place, we will never go back 
to a market-based system. 

All agree that the time for reform is here. 
But, what decisions will we, as a nation, 
make? Will we move in the right direction or 
are we going to make an about face? Will we 
continue to preserve the heritage of our 
founding fathers, the principles of a free so- 
ciety, and a market economy based on indi- 
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vidual freedom and responsibility, or will we 
embrace the failed policies of central plan- 
ning and socialism? Freedom and free enter- 
prise are sweeping the globe. While Europe, 
Canada, and the former Soviet Union are 
searching for ways to restore market mecha- 
nisms to their socialized health care sys- 
tems, America is in serious danger of adopt- 
ing one—a bureaucratic, government-run, 
taxpayer-financed health care system that 
will limit patient choice and ration the 
availability of care, while doing nothing to 
hold down health care costs. 


TENNESSEE’S OLDEST 
NEWSPAPER SALUTED 


HON. DON SUNDQUIST 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 2, 1994 


Mr. SUNDQUIST. Mr. Speaker, while this 
House stood in recess Tennessee's oldest 
newspaper, the Clarksville Leaf-Chronicle, 
marked its 185th anniversary. | rise to ask that 
my colleagues join me in extending the con- 
gratulations of this body to my friend, Gene 
Washer, the Leaf-Chronicle’s publisher; and to 
my friend Bob Atkins of Multimedia, Inc., 
which owns the newspaper; and to all whose 
work has made the newspaper not only the 
oldest in Tennessee, but also one of the most 
honored. 

Journalism, it is said, is the first draft of his- 
tory. The newspaper, founded in 1808 as the 
Clarksville Chronicle, has written on its pages 
the history of a community which has grown to 
be Tennessee's fifth-largest city. One finds it 
all here—the great fires that struck the largely 
wooden buildings of the early downtown dis- 
trict, the great floods that inundated the city 
before TVA controlled the Cumberland River, 
the arrival during World War 11 of the military 
post that would grow to become Fort Camp- 
bell. 

The Leaf-Chronicle also gave its readers а 
window on the world, covering in detail the 
presidencies of the three Tennesseans who 
rose to the Nation's highest office and the her- 
oism of ordinary citizens who took up arms for 
their country in conflicts around the world. 

The newspaper broadened its reach as it 
grew. Іп 1890, it merged with the Tobacco 
Leaf and extended its circulation area into 
nearby Kentucky. In this century, it has be- 
come a paper of regional reach and influence, 
and the flagship newspaper of the Multimedia 
group of the newspapers in Tennessee. 

The late Walter Lippman’s description of a 
newspaper's role, | believe, aptly applies to 
Leaf-Chronicle and to the women and men 
who have made it—and who preserve it 
today—as a paper of record. Said Lippman: 

We make it our business to find out what 
is going on, under the surface and beyond the 
horizon; to infer, to deduce, to imagine and 
to guess what is going on inside—and what 
this meant yesterday and what it could 
mean tomorrow. In this way we do what 
every sovereign citizen is supposed to do for 
himself. This is our job. It is no mean call- 
ing, and we have the right to be proud of it 
and to be glad that is our work. 

That is the attitude | have always found 
present in those who publish and produce the 
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Leaf-Chronicle. | am proud to join in saluting 
the 185th anniversary of this fine newspaper, 
and | ask that the following article, detailing 
the Leaf-Chronicle's history, be reprinted in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

[From the Clarksville (TN) Leaf-Chronicle, 

Dec. 3, 1993] 
A MIRROR OF THE WORLD—THE LEAF- 
CHRONICLE DATES BACK TO 1808 
(By Jimmy Settle) 

Tennesee's oldest newspaper—today called 
the Leaf-Chronicle—has mirrored the most 
significant events in Clarksville, Tenn., the 
United States and the world throughout the 
greater part of this country's history. 

The founding of the Clarksville Chronicle 
around 1808 is credited to George Crutcher 
and William Kendall. 

Crutcher is thought to have been the son of 
Anthony Crutcher, who had been the city 
clerk of Clarksville in 1795. Little is known 
concerning the operation of the paper in its 
earliest years. 

Francis Richardson was the owner and pub- 
lisher in 1828. 

During part of the period that Richardson 
operated his paper it was edited by Judge 
W.W. Overton. 

No issues of the Chronicle under the man- 
agement of Richardson have been found, but 
several issues of the paper under the man- 
agement of E.P. McGinty are available in the 
period from March 28, 1839, to Aug. 13, 1840. 

Between 1840 and 1857 the title of the news- 
paper was changed from the Clarksville 
Chronicle to The Weekly Clarksville Chron- 
ісе. 

Early іп 1857 J.A. Grant bought from R.W. 
Thomas the entire facilities of The Weekly 
Clarksville Chronicle. Then, on Oct. 1, 1857, 
J.S. Neblett bought a half-interest from J.A. 
Grant. 

When a newspaper transferred to new own- 
ership, new management generally consid- 
ered it necessary to make a statement to the 
reading public regarding the policies of the 
paper. 

Policies were often expressed in the form 
of slogans which would appear in the news- 
paper for long periods of time. 

The oldest statement found in the Clarks- 
ville newspapers between 1808 to 1857 was in 
the oldest available issue of The Weekly 
Chronicle, dated Feb. 18, 1818. The statement 
was published on the occasion of the transfer 
of the newspaper's ownership from Wells and 
Peebles to the individual ownership of Burrel 
H. Peebles. 

It read, “Тһе business in the future will be 
carried on by Burrel H. Peebles who will con- 
tinue the newspaper and job printing with 
neatness and accuracy.” 

The available issues of the Clarksville 
Chronicle contained no specific statements 
or objectives, however, all of the issues from 
March 28, 1839, to Aug. 13, 1840, bore a slogan. 
Composed in Latin, it read, “Nimium 
Altereande Veritas Amittitur,“ which trans- 
lated, meant, “By arguing too much, truth is 
lost.” 

Early Clarksville newspapers were printed 
on paper made from linen or cotton cloth 


The standard page size of the newspapers 
from 1818 to 1820 was 14 inches wide and 22 
inches long with five columns to each page. 
(By the 1950s, The Leaf-Chronicle pages were 
17 inches wide and 23 inches long with nine 
columns to each page). 

From 1808 to 1857, the standard number of 
pages in the newspaper was four. 

Major sources of income for the paper in 
the early years were circulation subscrip- 
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tions; printing and publishing for federal, 
state and local governments; advertising; 
paid political announcements; and special 
personal announcements. 

The editorial writing in the Clarksville 
paper and selection of material from other 
newspapers was often in accordance with a 
firmly established editorial policy. 

From 1818 to 1820 the paper showed little 
partisan political policy. Then, it changed. 

The Clarksville Chronicle of 1839-1840 was 
outspoken in its support of the Whig Party. 
It had grown up in opposition to Andrew 
Jackson and was strong in some sections of 
Tennessee. 

There were few changes in the editorial 
staff from 1858 to 1877. R.W. Thomas was po- 
litical editor until the Chronicle suspended 
operations in February 1862 amid Union oc- 
cupation of Fort Donelson and Clarksville 
during the Civil War. 

When the paper resumed operations in 1865, 
J.S. Neblett and J.A. Grant acted as publish- 
ers and editors until Thomas resumed the 
position of senior editor in September 1865. 

Dr. Daniel F. Wright became senior editor 
of the chronicle in May 1876. He was a native 
of England and had come to the United 
States in 1838. He had been a surgeon in the 
Confederate Army during the Civil War, and 
had previously edited a medical journal. 

From 1858 to 1877, the Clarksville Chronicle 
went through significant changes in format 
and general presentation of the news. Many 
of the changes were caused by the great so- 
cial and economic upheaval before, during 
and following the Civil War. As the economic 
situation changed, the Chronicle modified its 
operations to meet the new conditions, mak- 
ing it a durable newspaper. 

During most of the period the newspaper 
was continued as a regular four-page weekly 
journal. 

News and advertising became difficult to 
procure in the early years of the Civil War. 
The scarcity of newsprint and other mate- 
rials, and labor, forced the suspension of op- 
erations in February 1862. 

In the last issue before that occurred, the 
paper made an effort to report the events 
transpiring at Fort Henry and Fort 
Donelson, 

This final policy statement was published: 
“Let every man be calm, firm, fearless and 
leave panics to cowards. Our cause is just, 
our trust is in God, and we will prevail!” 

Financial difficulties within the newspaper 
compounded until by 1861, it announced that 
it had operated at a financial loss. During 
part of that period, the newspaper even ac- 
cepted flour, meal, bacon, firewood or vege- 
tables as payment for subscriptions or adver- 
tising. 

When the paper resumed operations in 1865 
it was published on smaller pages which were 
22 inches long and 17 inches wide. After a few 
months it was increased to a standard pre- 
war four-page size and dimensions, having 
been a two-page paper for a time. 

Among the Clarksville Chronicle’s compet- 
ing newspapers by 1869 was the Tobacco Leaf. 
It was edited and published by М.У. Ingram 
and H.M. Doak. 

As the name indicated, the Tobacco Leaf 
considered itself to be the true representa- 
tive of the tobacco business in Clarksville 
and Montgomery County. Thus was created 
one of the most heated newspaper rivalries 
іп Clarksville's history. 

After its stint of supporting the Whig 
Party, the Clarksville Chronicle had for a 
time thrown its support behind the Amer- 
ican or Know Nothing Party, which never be- 
came a strong national organization. 
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The Chronicle supported conservative po- 
litical policies throughout the eventful pe- 
riod of 1858-1877. 

After resuming operations in 1865, the 
Chronicle strongly supported policies of the 
defeated South and criticized Washington, 
D.C. The newspaper pursued its policy de- 
spite the fact that Southern states were still 
under Union military occupation. 

As a result of an editorial published Sept. 
8, 1865, which was fiery and critical of the 
Union armies, Neblett and Grant were ar- 
rested and taken to Murfreesboro for a hear- 
ing before military authorities. At that time 
the Chronicle was ordered to suspend all pub- 
lication, but the suspension was immediately 
lifted. 

The newspaper's criticism during the Re- 
construction Period slackened. Neblett and 
Grant were ordered by Union forces in Mid- 
dle Tennessee to use more discretion in the 
Chronicle’s editorial content. 

Even before the Civil War came to Ten- 
nessee the Clarksville Chronicle operated as 
a reporter of war news. 

It was serious in what it believed to be its 
duty to inform its readers on the progress in 
the War Between the States, but it was not 
content to stop there. The newspaper also as- 
sumed that it had the responsibility of moti- 
vating its readers to come to the aid of the 
Southern cause. It even tried, through its 
Kentucky circulation, to convince the people 
in the neighboring state that they should se- 
cede and join the Confederacy. 

Following the Civil War, a series of man- 
agement changes came at the Clarksville 
Chronicle. 

Grant was the first to give up as a partner 
in the ownership.; He sold his half interest to 
W.P. Titus in 1878. Titus and Neblett were 
designated as publishers and D.F. Wright was 
retained as senior editor. 

In 1885, Neblett sold out to Titus due to 
failing health. 

D.F. Wright had become senior editor of 
the newspaper in 1876, and continued there 
until 1877. He resigned in 1881 to resume his 
medical practice in Clarksville. 

By 1883, R.H. Yancey had become editor for 
a brief period, followed in 1886 by Frank N. 
Duffy, W.J. Broadus in 1887, and later that 
same year, T.O. Hall. 

One of the most significant developments 
in the newspaper's history in the late 1800s 
came when the Clarksville Chronicle merged 
with the Clarksville Tobacco Leaf. 

By 1881, M.V. Ingram and Clay Stacker, 
owners of the Tobacco Leaf, sold out to W.O. 
Brandon and W.W. Barksdale. 

In 1878, one of the greatest fires in Clarks- 
ville’s history occurred. A third of the town 
was burned including the Tobacco Leaf’s fa- 
cilities. 

The Clarksville Chronicle shared its press- 
es with the Tobacco Leaf during that period. 

On March 6, 1890, Brandon and Barksdale of 
the Tobacco Leaf purchased the Clarksville 
Chronicle. The new newspaper was called the 
Clarksville Tobacco Leaf Chronicle. The 
bulk of the Chronicle’s circulation had been 
south of the Cumberland River, while the To- 
bacco Leaf was read north of the river and in 
Kentucky. 

The newly formed newspaper was edited by 
Barksdale and Ingram was assistant editor. 

The newspaper formed by the merger re- 
mained in continuous operation with few 
title and ownership changes through much of 
the 20th century, and was the Clarksville 
Leaf Chronicle until the late 1970s when it 
became The Leaf-Chronicle, recognizing its 
broader regional circulation. 

The Tobacco Leaf had operated as a weekly 
newspaper for many years, until 1883, when it 
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was increased to a semi-weekly publication 
which it continued as until the merger. 

In January 1886, the Clarksville Chronicle 
began publishing a daily paper called the 
Evening Chronicle along with its Clarksville 
Weekly Chronicle. 

News coverage and content began to in- 
crease in the late 1800s. In addition to local, 
regional, national and international news, 
sports news increased along with farm news, 
weather, society and personal news and 
newspaper comics. 

After the two papers merged in 1890 the 
publication schedule included the Evening 
Tobacco Leaf-Chronicle which was issued 
daily except Sundays, and the semi-weekly 
Tobacco Leaf-Chronicle, which was issued 
Tuesdays and Fridays. 

The period from 1914-1931 included a big 
war and the beginning of the Great Depres- 
sion, all covered by the Clarksville Leaf- 
Chronicle. 

Barksdale died in 1922 as editor and pub- 
lisher. His wife continued the operation of 
the newspaper until 1924. 

At that time, Edgar M. Foster bought the 
newspaper, after having been associated with 
The Nashville Banner for 30 years. Just two 
years later, however, Foster, who was the 
son of former U.S. Sen. E. H. Foster died. 

Then, his son, Stratton Foster became 
owner and president. Frank Goodlett of 
Clarksville became vice president and gen- 
eral manager in 1927 and Foster returned to 
Nashville to become advertising manager of 
the Nashville Tennessean while still owning 
the Leaf-Chronicle Co, 

In 1924, the Leaf-Chronicle began publish- 
ing a special Sunday edition, replacing its 
Saturday edition with it. The Sunday news- 
paper included a magazine and a comics sec- 
tion, and sometimes contained 40 pages. It 
wasn't until 1982 that the Saturday edition 
reappeared. 

The next major management change came 
in 1940, when the Leaf-Chronicle purchased 
the Clarksville Daily Star, which was pub- 
lished until 1941. 

Goodlett resigned and returned to the in- 
surance real estate business. 

James E. Charlet was brought in to become 
vice president and general manager, while 
Stanley Gower became executive editor of 
both newspapers and Stratton continued as 
owner and president. 

The political and editorial policy of The 
Leaf-Chronicle had been Democratic since 
1865. It supported the policies of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt and Harry S Truman. 

Also, the paper backed Democratic nomi- 
nees during the 1948 and 1952 elections. 

World War П and the development of Camp 
Campbell (now Fort Campbell) were just a 
couple of the major news events covered in 
the local newspaper during the first half of 
the 20th century. 

From 1932 to 1958, some of the business de- 
cisions of The Leaf-Chronicle were unique in 
Tennessee newspaper history. 

A group of community weekly newspapers 
in Middle Tennessee, owned and operated by 
The Leaf-Chronicle, was developed. 

Today that group still exists, and includes 
The News Examiner in Gallatin, The Ashland 
City Times, The Robertson County Times, 
The Dickson Herald, The Stewart-Houston 
Times, The Nashville Record and the Hender- 
sonville Star-News—all in the fold of Middle 
Tennessee Publishing Co. 

Charlet ran the paper until 1978 when he 
relinquished management to his son, Jim Jr. 

Charlet Jr. stepped down in September 
1979, and Bob Atkins—today publisher and 
chief executive officer of Middle Tennessee 
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Publishing Co and publisher of The News-Ex- 
aminer—was general manager of The Leaf- 
Chronicle and ran the newspaper in the in- 
terim. 

Luther Thigpen, who had been executive 
editor of The Asheville, N.C., Citizen Times, 
became publisher in January 1980 and re- 
mained until January 1991. 

F. Gene Washer became the newspaper’s 
17th publisher at that time, and remains at 
the helm today. He started his newspaper ca- 
reer as a cub reporter in Clarksville in 1963, 
working his way up to editor before moving 
to the business side of the newspaper. 

Dee W. Boaz, who joined the newspaper in 
March 1983, a month before it converted from 
an afternoon daily to a morning publication, 
is editor. She had been editor of The News 
Examiner. 

In 1974, The Leaf-Chronicle was purchased 
by Multimedia Inc. of Greenville, S.C. 

Multimedia is a diversified media commu- 
nications company with four operating divi- 
sions. It publishes 11 daily and 49 nondaily 
newspapers, owns and operates five tele- 
vision and eight radio stations and a video 
production company, operates more than 100 
cable television franchises in five states and 
produces and syndicates quality television 
programming, including Phil Donahue, Sally 
Jessy Raphael, Jerry Springer and Rush 
Limbaugh, 2 

According to Washer, the most significant 
change in the paper from 1963 to today has 
been in the way it is produced. 

The Leaf-Chronicle helped pioneer the off- 
set printing process during that period, after 
having used the hot metal production proc- 
ess whereby each letter in print was formed 
in lead. 

Today, the newspaper is produced entirely 
by electronic technology. Production soft- 
ware for the new method was introduced at 
The Leaf-Chronicle and is now distributed 
nationwide. The paper was also a test site for 
Microtek two years ago. Color photography, 
charts and graphics have also become an in- 
tegral component of newspaper design. 

The company continues to modernize and 
employs an average of 115 people in Clarks- 
ville. 

(Excerpts for this story were taken from 
earlier research on The Leaf-Chronicle’s his- 
tory, done in 1957 by Dr. Lewis Paul Hyatt of 
George Peabody College for Teachers. 

Also contributing was Leaf-Chronicle Pub- 
lisher F. Gene Washer.) 


RENEW WAR ON DRUGS 
HON. GERALD B.H. SOLOMON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 2, 1994 


Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Speaker, on the cam- 
paign trail, then-Governor Clinton admits he 
“tried marijuana, but never inhaled.” 

Fiscal year 1993 Transportation Appropria- 
tions bill cuts funding for operating expenses 
of the Coast Guard—a vital agent in the inter- 
diction process. 

Fiscal year 1993 Treasury-Postal Appropria- 
tions bill cuts funding for Office of National 
Drug Control Policy—a vital coordinating 
agency of the Government. 

Surgeon General Jocelyn Elders suggests 
legalization of drugs. 

January 31, 1994, researchers at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan report that marijuana use, 
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LSD use, and inhalant use is up on high 
school students. 

As anyone can tell you, there is a direct cor- 
relation between drug use and violence in our 
country. Recent Gallup polls tell us that vio- 
lence is the No. 1 concern of the taxpayers 
today. 

Interestingly enough, according to the 
above-listed events, it is obviously not the No. 
1 concern of the Clinton administration. As a 
matter of fact, one might get the impression 
from these events that the Clinton administra- 
tion is actually making it more difficult for us 
to put an end to illicit drug use, hence, making 
it more difficult for us to decrease violence in 
the United States. 

For quite some time | have stated we need 
to maintain and strengthen our efforts in the 
war against illicit drugs or we will begin to see 
more than surveys that tell us kids are not 
worried about using drugs. We will see less 
productivity in the job force, more ruined rela- 
tionships, greater health care costs, and more 
obituaries. 


AN UNHEALTHY CHOICE 
HON. JOHN J. DUNCAN, JR. 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 2, 1994 


Mr. DUNCAN. Mr. Speaker, | would like to 
call to the attention of my colleagues and 
other readers of the RECORD the following edi- 
torial by Mike Royko which appeared in the 
Knoxville News-Sentinel on January 26. 

Although Mr. Royko’s piece is clearly in- 
tended to inject a bit of humor into the health 
care reform debate, | believe that the point he 
makes is a very valid one. 

As we undertake the monumental task of re- 
forming our health care system, we would do 
well to rely on the input of those who know the 
system best, rather than those who readily ac- 
knowledge that they are not experts in the 
field. 


{From the Knoxville News-Sentinel, Jan. 26, 
1994] 

AN UNHEALTHY CHOICE: WHO BETTER TO BE 
THE GOVERNMENT'S NEW HEALTH CARE CZAR 
THAN A LAWYER? 

(By Mike Royko) 

The White House has brought in a new 
health-care czar. It is his job to pull every- 
thing together and get the Clinton's revolu- 
tionary plan turned into law. 

And I have to admit that the new health 
plan boss—Harold M. Ickes—has perfect cre- 
dentials for the job. 

First of all, he is a lawyer. But of course. 
Just about everyone involved in rebuilding 
the nation’s medical world is a lawyer. 
Around the White House, especially the 
health-care people, if you don't know how to 
write a writ, you are considered a barbarian. 

It is rumored, falsely, I assume, that when 
a physician tried to sneak into one of the 
planning meetings, he was taken to the 
White House basement, put in chains and 
whipped with his own stethoscope. He was 
released, they say, only after promising to 
enroll in law school. 

And what does health czar Ickes know 
about health care? Besides flossing his teeth, 
apparently not much. 
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As a New York Times story that raved 
about his brilliance said: 

“What Mr. Ickes does not bring to his job, 
he acknowledges, is expertise in health 
care.“ 

It quotes him as saying: I was brought in 
to help talk strategy and help manage the 
overall process. I wasn’t brought down here 
to be a health-care expert. 

Which makes perfect sense. You put some- 
one in charge of steering a monster-size re- 
shaping of our nation’s health care through 
Congress, the last thing you want to do is 
confuse him with details about actual health 
care. A bed pan is a bed pan. You see one bed 
pan, you've seen them all. So what else does 
he have to know about health care? 

No, the special skills that Ickes brings to 
his role as the new health czar were de- 
scribed by a Clinton political adviser. 

Harold brings passion and excitement." 

Those, of course, are qualities any sensible 
person would look for in a health-care czar. 

Or in a blind date. 

But he has other qualifications that make 
him an ideal choice for the Clinton adminis- 
tration. 

He was born into a prominent political 
family, his father a Cabinet member for 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

And as one who came of age іп the 608, he 
has marched to the same social drumbeats as 
most of the friends of Bill and Hillary. 

He, like Clinton, was part of the anti-war 
movement. And he worked in the presi- 
dential campaigns of Eugene McCarthy (a 
loser), Ed Muskie (another loser), Morris 
Udall (a really spectacular loser), Ted Ken- 
nedy (a loser, but a fun guy at the beach), 
Walter Mondale (a dull loser) and Jesse 
Jackson (a feisty loser). 

Most recently, he worked for New York 
Mayor David Dinkins, who managed to defy 
all odds by running so flabby a campaign 
that he lost an election Beavis and Butt- 
head could have won. 

So Ickes, as a political operative, has never 
been described as a kingmaker. He appears 
to have spent most election nights sitting 
around with a lot of depressing people. 

But it isn’t whether you win or lose, or 
even how you play the game. It's whether 
you get in a big law firm, make some bucks, 
and pick up some important friends along 
the way. 

And Ickes became one of those fortunate 
people who is a Friend of Hillary and Bill. 

He ran Clinton’s New York primary cam- 
paign, which Clinton won. Considering the 
drabness of the competition, that is not one 
of the major political triumphs of the 20th 
century. But it helped Clinton stumble to his 
destiny as Arkansas’ gift to the rest of us. 

And now he is in charge of shoving the 
Clintons’ health-care package down our 
throats. Or from the opposite direction, if 
you want to think of it that way. 

While he doesn’t know as much about 
health care as the nurse on the midnight 
shift at your local hospital, he realizes how 
important this program is. 

“It’s probably the most important social 
program, certainly in my lifetime and prob- 
ably in decades. It (is) a great opportunity to 
work with this administration and on this 
program." 

Absolutely right. And I wish him luck. I 
also offer a bit of advice: If the pressures of 
being the health-care czar get to you, and 
you get sweaty and feel chest pains, dizzi- 
ness, you can just ring your secretary and 
have her rush in one of your fellow White 
House lawyer health-care experts. 

He can thump on your stomach to get the 
old heart pumping again, give you mouth to 
ear, and you'll be as good as new. 
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TRIBUTE ТО 42 YEARS OF SERVICE 
BY THE TOLEDO LEGAL AID SO- 
CIETY 


HON. MARCY KAPTUR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 2, 1994 


Ms. KAPTUR. Mr. Speaker, on February 4 
the Toledo Legal Aid Society will celebrate 42 
years of service to our community. | would like 
to take this opportunity to thank all the dedi- 
cated men and women whose work over the 
years has made a real contribution to improv- 
ing the lives of thousands of northwest Ohio- 
ans. 

For over four decades, the Toledo Legal Aid 
Society has provided free legal services to 
low-income and elderly residents in the Great- 
er Toledo area. In a community where ap- 
proximately 100,000 people live at or below 
the poverty line, the Toledo Legal Aid Society 
provides vital legal services to individuals who 
otherwise would be denied fair legal represen- 
tation. 

| would also like to recognize the General 
Milis Corp. for providing the Toledo Legal Aid 
Society with a grant of $14,280 to continue its 
excellent work; and congratulate David A. 
Ward for being awarded the coveted Distin- 
guished Service to Justice Award for legal 
service to the indigent community. 

On behalf of all the residents of northwest 
Ohio | would like to thank the volunteers, fi- 
nancial backers, and licensed attorneys of the 
Toledo Legal Aid Society who over the years 
have made our community a more just place 
in which to live. 


NATIONAL CHILDREN’S DENTAL 
HEALTH MONTH 


HON. JERRY F. COSTELLO 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 2, 1994 


Mr. COSTELLO. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
recognize National Children’s Dental Health 
Month. This year will mark the 45th year of 
annual recognition of the importance of chil- 
dren's dental health. 

On February 3, 1941, National Children's 
Dental Health Day began as a 1-day observ- 
ance in Cleveland, OH. On February 8, 1949, 
the first national observance was sponsored 
by the American Dental Association. By 1981, 
the program was extended to a month-long 
celebration known today as National Chil- 
dren’s Dental Health Month. 

The American Dental Association has tradi- 
tionally promoted National Children’s Dental 
Health Month by emphasizing the many pre- 
ventative benefits dentistry offers children. 
This year is different. To draw attention to the 
national epidemic of child abuse and dentist's 
emerging role in recognizing it, the ADA is 
highlighting some of the efforts various State 
dental coalitions have taken to raise the 
awareness of dental professionals. 

More than 65 percent of all physical injuries 
from child abuse occur on the head, neck or 
face, making the dentist’ role crucial in detect- 
ing such abuse. 
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Mr. Speaker, | am pleased to support the 
St. Clair County Dental Associations efforts to 
promote National Children's Dental Health 
Month locally in the 12th congressional district. 
Through this observance, parents, teachers, 
dentists, and others in the community can 
learn to recognize child abuse, to report sus- 
pected cases and to foster the attitudes and 
habits that will help keep children safe and 
their smiles beautiful now and for years to 
come. 

| ask my colleagues to join me as | salute 
the American Dental Association for their con- 
tinued responsibility and dedication to the 
health and well-being of America’s children. 


SNOWMOBILING IN WISCONSIN’S 
NORTH WOODS 


HON. TOBY ROTH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 2, 1994 


Mr. ROTH. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to sa- 
lute the Wisconsin North Woods. 

Any of you in this chamber who have had 
the pleasure of spending time in northern Wis- 
consin knows full well the splendor and beauty 
of the North Woods. Its sparkling lakes and 
pine forests have long been among the state’s 
premier tourist attractions. The North Woods 
offer vacationing families and dedicated sport- 
ing enthusiasts boundless opportunities for 
hunting, fishing, boating, water and snow ski- 
ing as well as countless other recreational ac- 
tivities. 

One of the best kept secrets is that the 
North Woods are also home to the country's 
finest snowmobiling trails. Snow Goer, a na- 
tional snowmobiling magazine, recently ranked 
the area as the top destination for 
snowmobiling enthusiasts. Of the 18 award 
categories this year, the North Woods won 
nine prizes for first place. The area was cited 
for having the best trails, the best area cater- 
ing to families and the best guided snow- 
mobile operation. The North Woods also host 
the World Championship Snowmobile Derby 
held every January in Eagle River. In fact, 
Eagle River has staked a legitimate claim to 
being the snowmobile capital of the world. 

Having spent numerous winters in northeast 
Wisconsin, | have had many occasions to 
enjoy the thrill of snowmobiling. Almost noth- 
ing can match the exhilaration of sledding 
across a frozen lake. The speed and power of 
the machine, with the majestic beauty of the 
Wisconsin winter landscape as a backdrop, 
make snowmobile riding truly one of winter's 
most pleasurable winter activities. 

Mr. Speaker, | commend the people of Wis- 
consin's North Woods for making this area the 
country’s finest snowmobiling spot. Thanks to 
their efforts, millions of snowmobile enthu- 
siasts will continue to enjoy one of winter's 
greatest pleasures in one of America’s most 
beautiful winter destinations. | ask that my col- 
leagues to join me today in saluting the people 
of Wisconsin’s North Woods. 

NORTH WOODS SNOWMOBILING RANKED BEST IN 
THE COUNTRY 

The North Woods was ranked the best 

overall snowmobiling vacation area in the 
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country by readers of Snow Gear magazine 
in the publication's third annual SnowTime 
Awards, 

“Beating out last year’s champ, West Yel- 
lowstone, the Wisconsin North Woods is ac- 
tually no surprise considering how many 
other categories it has taken this year. Face 
it, it's a great place to go sledding,” wrote 
Snow Goer editors. “Whether you go on а 
short. weekend trip or plan your vacation 
around attending the World Championship 
Snowmobile Derby in Eagle River, the North 
Woods of Wisconsin is an inviting destina- 
tion.” 

Of the 18 award categories this year, the 
North Woods received nine first places, 
which were released in the December 1993 
issue of Snow Goer. 

Other firsts for the North Woods went for 
best trail riding, best trail signing, best area 
for service facilities, best area for trailside 
pitstops, best weekend or day trip area, best 
individual restaurant in the snowbelt, best 
guided snowmobile tour operation, and best 
area catering to families. 

Several area businesses received awards, 
including Pub'N Prime and Blink Bonnie’s, 
both in St. Germain, which tied for best indi- 
vidual restaurant in the snowbelt. Worthen’s 
Sayner Pub placed second. Blink Bonnie's 
also received a second place for best individ- 
ual pit stop. The Chanticleer Inn, in Eagle 
River, received honorable mention for best 
individual resort or motel in the snowbelt. 

Decker Sno-Venture Tours of Eagle River, 
а pioneer in the business of planning and 
executing snowmobile touring vacations, has 
for the third year in a row captured top hon- 
ors as the best guided snowmobile tour oper- 
ation. 

The North Woods also received third-place 
finishes for best nightlife, area most likely 
to visit in the future, best area offering addi- 
tional activities, and most scenic 
snowmobiling. 

Bob Johnson, executive director of the 
Eagle River Area Chamber of Commerce, 
said the awards should make North Woods’ 
residents and business people proud. 

“It's a great satisfaction to be chosen over 
such places as Yellowstone, the Upper Penin- 
sula of Michigan, Idaho and the Black Hills 
of South Dakota as the place to spend your 
winter vacation,“ said Johnson. We knew it 
all along and now а lot more people know.” 

Johnson said a variety of businesses and 
other people are responsible for the North 
Woods doing so well in the survey. 

“We thank the snowmobile clubs for all 
their efforts, the lodging people for providing 
comfortable and affordable accommodations, 
the snowmobile service facilities so our visi- 
tors know that help is never too far away 
and the restaurants and pit stops that are so 
inviting,” said Johnson. 

Johnson added that having the World 
Championship Snowmobile Derby in Eagle 
River each January is also a big boost for 
the area. 

“Our thanks also to the Deckers for the 
World Championship Snowmobile Derby and 
for everything they've done to make Eagle 
River the Snowmobile Capitol of the World”, 
concluded Johnson. 


UNITED STATES POLICY IN 
BOSNIA 


HON. STENY H. HOYER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 2, 1994 


Mr. HOYER. Mr. Speaker, | share the con- 
cern expressed in this room today regarding 
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the United States policy—or, as it seems so 
often, the lack of a policy—regarding the on- 
going war in Bosnia and Herzegovina. | think 
my views on this issue are, by now, fairly well 
known, as | have long called for the use of air 
strikes against those who continue to lay siege 
to Sarajevo and other civilian enclaves des- 
ignated by the United Nations as safe havens 
as well as those who continue to block the de- 
livery of vital humanitarian aid. | also advocate 
lifting the arms embargo which wrongfully de- 
nies Bosnia its right to self-defense as guaran- 
teed by the U.N. Charter. 

The U.N. Criminal Tribunal for the former 
Yugoslavia is no substitute for this kind of ac- 
tion, action that could genuinely help bring this 
war to a close by putting the negotiating par- 
ties in Geneva on level ground in the field. But 
the tribunal does have the potential to make 
an important contribution to peace efforts in 
this region by holding personally accountable 
those who have sought this war and fought 
this war in violation of the norms of the civ- 
геа world. | am convinced that a lasting res- 
olution of the war in the Balkans requires 
breaking the cycle of violence and vengeance 
that has racked this region for centuries and 
that goal can only be achieved through the ad- 
ministration of justice by an impartial, and in 
this case international, tribunal. 

A week ago, a staff member from the Hel- 
sinki Commission traveled to the Netherlands 
to meet with members of the court, to under- 
score the importance | and other Members of 
Congress attach to its work, and to learn more 
about the tribunal's challenges. In particular, | 
am anxious to ensure that the resources of 
the Conference on Security and Cooperation 
in Europe be utilized, if appropriate, in the for- 
mulation and implementation of a regime to 
which recourse can be made to execute the 
warrants for arrest, detention, surrender, or 
transfer of persons sought for trial by the tribu- 


nal. 

Establishing this tribunal has been no easy 
task, and | commend Ambassador Madeleine 
Albright for her tenacity in dealing with both 
reluctant members of the Security Council as 
well as the often unhelpful U.N. bureaucracy. 
And some important progress has already 
been made. The 11 judges of the court are 
now in their second session at The Hague. 
They are making serious progress on adopting 
their rules of evidence and procedure, a deci- 
sive task that will guide their work for the fore- 
seeable future and a necessary step before 
trials can begin. And they are establishing the 
tribunal infrastructure to ensure the timely and 
effective administration of justice. 

But while the establishment of this tribunal 
constitutes a major victory, the struggles still 
ahead of this body are formidable. Even now, 
it appears that the tribunal is about to face a 
serious setback: having only held its inaugural 
session last November, and before receiving 
any indictments, it has been reported that the 
chief prosecutor, Venezuelan Attorney General 
Ramon Escovar Salom, is resigning his post 
to take a new position with the Venezuelan 
Government. In light of the fact that his can- 
didacy was а third-choice compromise to 
begin with, his resignation stands as both a 
blow to the prestige of the court as well as 
disappointing delaying factor. 

The continued absence of a chief prosecu- 
tor, of course, could ultimately derail the work 
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of the tribunal altogether. The United States 
must, therefore, move quickly to secure agree- 
ment in the Security Council on a new chief 
prosecutor. In addition, further consideration 
should given to the question of how the sur- 
render of indicted criminals to the court is to 
achieved. 

As for the real parties to this conflict—Ser- 
bia, Croatia, and Bosnia would urge that 
any peace agreement among them achieved 
under U.N. auspices include enforcement pro- 
visions to ensure that they fulfill their obliga- 
tion to surrender indicted persons. Any U.N. 
peacekeepers sent to those countries as a 
part of such an agreement should also be em- 
powered to obtain custody of and transfer ac- 
cused criminals. 

| realize the Congress will have a role to 
play in that process, including by passing the 
United States’ own implementing legislation 
and | stand ready to work with the administra- 
tion on this issue. It is unlikely that war crimi- 
nals from the former Yugoslavia would seek 
refuge in or transit through our country. But it 
is not impossible, and if the United Sates is to 
demonstrate credibly its commitment to this 
criminal tribunal, we must certainly lead by ex- 
ample. No country must be permitted to be- 
come a safe haven for indicted war criminals. 

Mr. Speaker, we now have the form for ac- 
countability, but it must be matched in sub- 
stance; we have a court for trials, but we need 
indictments; we have the victims, so let's bring 
the perpetrators to justice. 


FEDERAL ENERGY RESEARCH 
PRIORITIES ACT 


HON. MIKE KREIDLER 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 2, 1994 


Mr. KREIDLER. Mr. Speaker, the American 
people have sent the message loudly and 
clearly that the Federal Government must dra- 
matically change its spending habits. In the 
year that ve been here, we have done a lot 
to change, but there is plenty more to be 
done. 

Reinventing and reforming our Government 
requires that we examine our Nation's needs 
and allocate the resources that best meet 
them. One area that needs such review is the 
Department of Energy’s research system. 
Hundreds of facilities in the United States are 
involved іп multibillion-doliar research pro- 
grams, and our energy priorities have changed 
in recent years. 

Many DOE research activities were origi- 
nally aimed at meeting cold war needs for nu- 
clear weapons. Just as the end of the cold 
war has led to a review of our military prior- 
ities, we must undertake a similar review of 
our Nation’s research needs to reflect our 
changing world. Our policy must reflect the 
new challenges we face, like global climate 
change, and the new solutions we are devel- 
oping, like conservation and renewable energy 
to reduce our dependence on fossil fuels. 

Today | am introducing legislation to require 
the Secretary of Energy to undertake such a 
review. The Federal Energy Research Prior- 
ities Act creates a commission, modeled after 
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the Military Base Closure Commission, to con- 
duct a thorough and extensive evaluation of 
the Department of Energy's facilities and re- 
search priorities. The Commission will make 
recommendations on how to reconfigure and 
close some Department of Energy facilities, 
and it will identify existing facilities or combina- 
tions of facilities best suited to work on na- 
tional priorities. Its recommendations must be 
implemented unless Congress votes to reject 
them. 

The goal of this Commission is not only to 
build a more energy-secure future for our Na- 
tion, but to do so in the most efficient and 
cost-effective way. Under this legislation, the 
final reconfiguration of the DOE research sys- 
tem must result in at least a 25 percent reduc- 
tion in facilities spending. Those savings could 
add up to several billion dollars, depending on 
the scope of the evaluation. 

А similar proposal was included in last 
year's Penny-Kasich amendment to H.R. 
3400, the Government Reinvention and Re- 
scission bill. | agree with my colleagues that 
our Government's. current financial situation 
requires a thorough review of the Department 
of Energy’s research program. Requiring a 25 
percent reduction in the DOE budget for re- 
search-related facilities will force us to make 
the tough but necessary decisions about our 
Nation’s true energy priorities. 

The American people are insisting that we 
root out waste and abuse in our Government, 
and the Department of Energy must join in this 
effort. We must identify those programs with 
too much overhead and administrative costs 
and too little actual research. This bill would 
allow the Commission, working with the Sec- 
retary, to consider those factors when sug- 
gesting facilities for closure and reconfigura- 
tions. 

Some may argue that we can’t cut unneces- 
sary spending because too many Members of 
Congress have facilities іп their districts. 
That's why the Department of Energy Facilities 
Closure and Reconfiguring Commission is 
based on the model of the Military Base Clo- 
sure Commission. Congress can intervene 
only to reject the entire plan, rather than just 
one piece of it. 

This legislation will save taxpayers billions 
of dollars and better focus our Nation's re- 
search efforts. | urge my colleagues to support 
it. 


TRIBUTE TO YESHIVA KETANA 
HON. JERROLD NADLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 2, 1994 


Mr. NADLER. Mr. Speaker, | rise to pay trib- 
ute to the Yeshiva Ketana of Manhattan on 
the occasion of its seventh annual dinner on 
February 5, 1994. The Yeshiva, which is lo- 
cated at 346 West 89th Street in Manhattan, 
serves the Orthodox Jewish communities of 
Manhattan's West Side, Lower East Side, and 
Washington Heights, and that of the Bronx 
and surrounding areas as well. This institution 
exemplifies the spirit of continuity in Jewish life 
and Jewish education that is so integral to the 
Yeshiva Ketana’s parents and supporters. 
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1 also want to commend the fine individuals 
who, by virtue of their outstanding efforts, 
have been named as honorees for the sev- 
enth annual dinner. Being honored at this 
year’s dinner will be Mrs. Peppy Septimus, a 
grandmother of five children who now attend 
the yeshiva. Rabbi and Mrs. Arnie Kanarek, 
parents at the yeshiva, will receive the Rab- 
binic Community Service Award. Rabbi 
Kanarek teaches at Yeshiva University’s high 
school and is the spiritual leader of the syna- 
gogue which serves the Einstein Medical Cen- 
ter Jewish community. Also being honored are 
the students and parents of the first graduat- 
ing class. 

Mr. Speaker, | am proud to bring to the at- 
tention of this House the values of continuity 
in Jewish life shown by the staff, parents, stu- 
dents, and supporters of the Yeshiva Ketana 
and to honor those individuals due to be rec- 
ognized at the seventh annual dinner who 
have served as role models and loyal friends 
to the yeshiva. May you be “Matzliach” in your 
praiseworthy efforts for many years to come. 


ILLNESSES OF GULF WAR VETER- 
ANS GIVEN NEEDED PRIORITY 


HON. CHRISTOPHER H. SMITH 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 2, 1994 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, 
yesterday, | participated in a hearing which in 
my view will assist Persian Gulf veterans who 
have contracted mysterious illnesses due to 
possible exposure with chemical agents. The 
committee questioned Veterans Affairs Sec- 
retary Jesse Brown and DOD Assistant Sec- 
retary Edward Dorn on their respective De- 
partments’ commitment to finding causes and 
treatment for those who put their lives on the 
line for their country just 4 years ago. 

Mr. Speaker, since the end of Persian Gulf 
war in 1990, a multitude of veterans have ex- 
perienced a number of maladies ranging from 
fatigue to memory loss to dizziness. These ill- 
nesses have raised the possibility that many 
Persian Gulf veterans may have been ex- 
posed to chemical agents during their time in 
the Middle East. 

Two of my constituents, Sgt. Dan Braun and 
Spec. Mark Panzara, were among the first 
Persian Gulf veterans to be afflicted with these 
mysterious illnesses. The two, who served 
with the 144th Supply Company of the New 
Jersey National Guard, worked with damaged 
tanks, some of which were radioactive. Upon 
their return home, they both began experienc- 
ing unexplained illnesses, such as persistent 
headaches and skin bruises. Clearly, the Fed- 
eral Government had to act to ensure that 
these veterans would not go untreated. 

Through the work of those of us on the Vet- 
erans’ Affairs Committee, legislation creating a 
Persian Gulf War Veterans Health Registry, 
was passed by Congress and signed into law 
by President Bush in November 1992. This 
program allows veterans, like Sergeant Braun 
and Specialist Panzara, who believe that they 
may have been exposed to environmental 
hazards during their service in the Persian 
Gulf to come to a VA hospital for a free exam- 
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ination. As an original cosponsor of this legis- 
lation, | am glad that Persian Gulf veterans 
were given this needed priority. 

Mr. Speaker, | was also honored to work in 
crafting legislation signed into law late last 
year that gives the Veterans Affairs Depart- 
ment the statutory authority to treat the ill- 
nesses of Gulf war veterans as service-con- 
nected conditions. 

It is vital that we do all we can to assist 
these veterans, who so ably served our coun- 
try with honor and distinction and have been 
the victims of mysterious diseases upon their 
return. Both the VA and the Department of 
Defense have a very important role to play in 
this responsibility. 

Yesterday's hearing, our committee’s eighth 
on the subject, was yet another step in ensur- 
ing that Persian Gulf veterans will receive the 
best care possible for any iliness that may 
occur as a result of that war. 


THE COMPREHENSIVE FETAL AL- 
COHOL SYNDROME PREVENTION 
ACT 


HON. BILL RICHARDSON 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 2, 1994 


Mr. RICHARDSON. Mr. Speaker, today, | 
am pleased to be introducing legislation to 
help lead the battle to end fetal alcohol syn- 
drome. The Comprehensive Fetal Alcohol 
Syndrome Prevention Act will establish a well- 
coordinated prevention program to help end 
one of the most devastating conditions afflict- 
ngon Nation's children today. 

etal alcohol syndrome is a frustrating prob- 
lem in our society today. It is completely pre- 
ventable. Very simple. No alcohol, no birth de- 
fects. It sounds like it would be easy to elimi- 
nate this problem but it’s not. 

Fetal alcohol syndrome remains one of the 
top three causes of birth defects in this Nation 
and the leading known cause of mental retar- 
dation. In my home State of New Mexico, 
some parts of the State have rates of fetal al- 
cohol syndrome from 2 to 5 times higher than 
the national average. 

The bill being introduced in the House and 
the Senate today is an important step in the 
right direction towards eliminating this prob- 
lem. This legislation will help create com- 
prehensive public education, prevention, and 
research programs within the Department of 
Health and Human Services. The bill will give 
us a coordinated system to begin to really re- 
duce the incidence of this very costly birth de- 
fect. 

The bottom line is that we must get Federal 
funds to the areas that count—to schools, to 
community health centers, and to clinics. In 
those places, the funds can be used to spread 
the word about the dangers of consuming al- 
cohol during pregnancy, 

It's obvious that we have not yet found an 
effective way to prevent women from consum- 
ing alcohol during pregnancy. In fact, recent 
studies have shown that the number of those 
being born with fetal alcohol syndrome is actu- 
ally on the rise. We have been given a chal- 
lenge to our Nation’s public health and we 
have so far failed to meet it. 
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As we begin to earnestly debate how to re- 
form our health care system, it only makes 
sense that we work to eliminate health care 
problems in our country that can be com- 
pletely prevented. 

We must face these challenges and meet 
them head on. Eliminating these completely 
preventable problems will not only go a long 
ways toward improving our health care sys- 
tem, but also the lives of our people. 


A TRIBUTE TO LANA STOKES 
HON. HERB KLEIN 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 2, 1994 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to pay 
tribute to Lana Stokes, a resident of Paterson, 
NJ, and the weatherization manager of the 
Paterson Task Force. 

An elderly Paterson resident recently came 
to the Paterson Work Force Weatherization 
Department after she was displaced from her 
two-family home which had been destroyed by 
a fire. Unfortunately, the contractor hired to re- 
pair the damages not only performed a mini- 
mal amount of work, but then left town with 
the insurance money she had given her. The 
woman needed approximately $45,000 to re- 
pair her home. 

The weatherization manager of the Paterson 
Task Force, Lana Stokes, quickly came to her 
aid. She was able to arrange for the woman 
to receive $12,000 through a State housing 
grant. In addition, Lana contacted staff mem- 
bers of the Division of Housing of the 
Paterson Department of Community Develop- 
ment, which resulted in another $15,000 
through a U.S. HUD grant. 

Since $18,000 was still needed to compiete 
the repairs to the woman's home, Lana did not 
rest. Lana continued to request donations from 
all the vendors with whom she had done busi- 
ness over the past decade. Donations for the 
house included a complete set of replacement 
windows, vinyl tiling for the kitchen floor tar 
paper for the roof, a hot water heater, two 
stoves, and other building supplies. In fact, 
PSE&G of New Jersey agreed to install the 
wall and attic insulation at no charge. 

For Lana’s work, | join with my colleagues 
in thanking her for the assistance she has 
given. Moreover, | thank Lana for the tireless 
effort she has given to all individuals through 
her work at the Paterson Task Force. 


TONY COELHO, SOLDIER OF 
FORTUNE 


HON. ANDREW JACOBS, JR. 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 2, 1994 


Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Speaker, | place in the 
REcorD the following Washington Post article 
about our former colleague, Tony Coelho. 

At the time Tony chose to leave Congress, 
there was a lot of speculation about his finan- 
cial matters. The most significant element of 
the Washington Post article is the letter of ex- 
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oneration from the Justice Department con- 
cerning Tonys conduct. 

One might wonder, then, why Tony re- 
signed. But those who know him understand 
perfectly well why he did so. He chose to 
spare his family and his party the inevitable, 
scurrilous attacks of far fetched innuendo 
which would have emanated from unprincipled 
partisanship in those soapbox tribunals where, 
in the words of Samuel Shellabarger, “No one 
is too innocent to be proved guilty.” 

It is said that the best revenge is living well. 
And despite the fact that Tony is anything but 
a vengeful person, it is nice to know that he 
is living, well, happily. 

[From the Washington Post, Jan. 9, 1994) 

Tony COELHO, SOLDIER OF FORTUNE 
(By David A. Vise) 

Мем YORK.—Tony Coelho sat at his desk, 
tears streaming down his cheeks and doubts 
racing through his mind as he gazed out the 
window into the back yard of his Alexandria 
home. 

It was the summer of 1989, two weeks after 
he had resigned from Congress under a cloud, 
and Coelho was home alone. His wife was out 
shopping, the colleagues who had offered him 
support were busy with other problems and 
the reporters who had chronicled his abrupt 
demise have stopped calling. For the first 
time since the whole nasty episode began, 
Coelho was second-guessing his decision to 
move on rather than fight allegations of fi- 
nancial misconduct. 

“It was like somebody just hit me in the 
belly and knocked all my air out,” Coelho 
recalled. “I was feeling blue, lonely, and 
questioning my judgment. I broke down,“ 

As he wept, Coelho thought about all the 
people he had let down—the staffers, the vot- 
ers, the family and friends, himself. Had he 
quit too hastily? Should he instead have 
girded for battle as he had so often done be- 
fore? He prided himself on being a fighter 
and a survivor, yet his own daughter was 
saying that he had “run away.” 

The sound of his wife returning home 
snapped Coelho out of his funk. 

“It lasted only 20 minutes.“ Coelho said. I 
got a hold of myself basically and said, ‘You 
did the right thing, and you can't look back.’ 
That was the only time in that whole four- 
year period that I thought maybe I made a 
mistake. I felt great afterward." 

As the big bucks have rolled in, Coelho 
(pronounced KWEL-oh) has felt even better 
about life after Congress. 

In the four years since he resigned from his 
lofty post as House majority whip, Tony 
Coelho has turned a political disaster into a 
personal fortune. He has made millions of 
dollars on Wall Street, built an expensive 
beach house in Delaware and become a be- 
hind-the-scenes adviser to the Clinton White 
House—even being suggested as a possible 
chief of staff. He’s also been able to spend 
time with his family and has endowed a uni- 
versity professorship for medical research 
into epilepsy, the disorder that nearly 
caused him to kill himself as a young man. 

Interviews with Coelho and dozens of peo- 
ple who know him provide a portrait of a 
man who had one of the fastest balis and 
most remunerative rebounds of any Washing- 
ton figure in recent memory. After a re- 
markably successful decade on Capitol Hill, 
the California legislator departed on his 47th 
birthday with a vow that there must be life 
after Congress. By trading on political con- 
nections and his considerable networking 
and money-raising skills, Coelho has found 
it. 
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Only to his friends has the revival been 
unsurprising. They know that Tony Coelho 
has been through worse. 

When he was a teenager growing up on a 
dairy farm in California, the grandson of 
Portuguese immigrants, his parents took 
him to witch doctors and faith healers who 
burned candles on him in dark rooms and 
poured hot oil on his head to try to cure him 
of seizures. His parents never explained, but 
Coelho found out during his college years. 
Wanting to become a Roman Catholic priest, 
he went to a doctor for the required phys- 
ical—and was informed that not only was he 
an epileptic, but he could not become a 
priest. The church, the doctor said, held to 
an ancient belief that people with the dis- 
order were possessed by evil spirits, if not 
the devil himself. 

Coelho said that when he called his parents 
to tell them, they refused to acknowledge 
the problem, because they agreed with the 
church. We always believed that,“ his 
mother, Alice, said. For Coelho, it was the 
first in a devastating series of rejections. He 
lost his driver's license because epileptics 
were required to be seizure-free for one year 
before driving in Los Angeles. Businesses 
that had sought to hire him backed off after 
they learned of his condition; the only job he 
could find was working as a cashier in a liq- 
uor store. And he was lonely, having broken 
up with his girlfriend after deciding to be- 
come a priest. 

“I was suicidal and drank a 106,” Coelho 
said, “I felt rejected by the church. I felt re- 
jected by my parents. I thought God had re- 
jected me.” Even the government had re- 
jected him by taking away his license. 

Epilepsy is a group of neurological dis- 
orders characterized by the tendency to have 
recurrent seizures. For most epileptics, a sei- 
zure is not a medical emergency, even 
thought it appears like one. The condition 
can be controlled with medication, and after 
going on a daily dose of phenobarbital, Coel- 
ho says, he hasn’t had a seizure in years. 

Coelho credits comedian Bob Hope with 
saving his life. A priest arranged for him to 
do chores for Hope and they became friends. 
His long talks with the star helped him re- 
gain his self confidence and eventually he 
came to Washington to work for a congress- 
man from California. 

Two decades later, he knew that leaving 
the power and prestige of Capitol Hill was 
easier than what it took to get there. “І have 
tremendous confidence in myself, Coelho 
says. “I can never be rejected as much as 
when I found out I had epilepsy. Nobody will 
ever put me down there again.“ 

And, finally, that includes his parents. 
Ironically, for a man with such honed com- 
munications skills, he avoided dialogue with 
his mother and father about the pain of his 
epilepsy for 29 years. Only when a reporter 
asked his mother about the subject recently 
did Coelho learn that she no longer consid- 
ered the condition a stigma. He flew to Cali- 
fornia and talked it through for the first 
time in his life. “Unless you have been 
through it, I don’t think you can appreciate 
the emotional burden that took off my 
shoulders," he says. 

Today he regularly travels around the 
country making speeches about the disorder 
and even putting on puppet shows to teach 
children about it. Coelho has endowed a 
chair at UCLA Medical School for epilepsy 
research and has raised about $5 million 
overall to fund programs ranging from job 
training centers to family counseling. 

“Tony is the first and only prominent pub- 
lic person to speak up and say, ‘I have epi- 
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lepsy,’ said Jerome Engel Jr., chief of epi- 
lepsy research at UCLA School of Medicine. 
“Не is a role model for kids, in particular. 
Until he came along there were not any.” 

Still, for a man who likes to be in control 
at all times, Coelho knows that in some 
ways—many of them positive ways— his epi- 
lepsy controls them. It isn’t the physical 
symptoms; the medicine takes care of those. 
It is simply the looming reality of his condi- 
tion that, each and every day, shapes Coel- 
ho’s self-disciplined approach to living. 


THE DISCIPLINARIAN 


Five mornings a week, Tony Coelno begins 
his day around 5:30 working out with a per- 
sonal trainer or a friend. His mother said 
that had it not been for his epilepsy, he 
might have become one of those priests who 
lacked the requisite discipline and decorum. 
But in the lifestyle he has chosen, Coelho 
relishes rigor and routine. 

Before the doctors told him what was 
wrong, Coelho thought the seizures were a 
reaction to stress. He still believes that one 
way to keep his epilepsy under control is by 
managing stress—which involves everything 
from precisely organizing his life to strenu- 
ous daily workouts. 

Says stockbroker Michael Shor, who often 
lifts weights with the 165-pound, 5-foot-10 
Coelho: “I've spotted him when he was 
bench-pressing 195 pounds.“ 

At Wertheim, Schroder & Co., the Wall 
Street investment firm he joined after leav- 
ing Congress, colleagues say they’ve never 
seen anyone so focused and methodical—in 
small ways and large. Over the course of the 
day, he writes tasks he wants to accomplish 
on 3-by-5 index cards that he carries in his 
coat pocket. One task per card, of course, re- 
lieving the burden of remembering what 
needs to get done. He’s upgraded the com- 
puter systems to track clients and invest- 
ments and established a more formal plan- 
ning and budgeting process. 

The efficiency extracts a price from those 
around him, however. As a boss, he is ex- 
tremely demanding and regarded by some as 
abrupt and a bully. In contrast with the 
peaceful poems and framed lithographs of 
waterfalls and snowy scenes in his office, he 
replaces people he doesn’t regard as talented 
and dedicated much faster than the voters 
could have thrown him out. 

“In politics, they measured you every two 
years," Coelho said. “Неге, it is every day.“ 

As with other aspects of his life, Coelho’s 
decision about where to work was influenced 
by epilepsy. After he resigned from Congress, 
the job offers came pouring in to the man 
who had once been the nation’s leading 
Democratic fund-raiser. He had been in line 
to become House majority leader and had 
ties to many business and labor leaders. Ulti- 
mately, he had 83 choices. 

Coelho quickly narrowed the alternatives 
by ruling out lobbying, the career path of 
choice for many former members. He also 
ruled out any job far from Washington be- 
cause his daughters were in school. He want- 
ed a job that offered him the potential to 
earn a lot of money and learn. Within several 
months, he settled on Wertheim. Coelho had 
visited the firm several years before and had 
liked the people there. The purpose of his 
earlier visit: raising money for epilepsy. 


THE BUSINESSMAN 


Coelho's new job matched one of the na- 
tion’s premier fund-raisers with a giant 
honey pot. 

He became a top executive of the Wertheim 
division that invests in stocks and bonds for 
pension funds and other major investors. The 
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54 trillion in pension funds is the nation’s 
biggest pool of money, and much of it is in 
city, sate and union pension funds, where 
Coelho already had contacts or could develop 
them. 

When he arrived, the troubled division had 
about $700 million under management and 
was shrinking; in four years under Coelho 
that figure has quintupled to abut $3.6 bil- 
lion and is heading toward his goal of $5 bil- 
lion. His initial major recruits were union 
pension funds. 

“Не has done for them what he did for the 
Democratic Party. He has raised a lot of 
money.“ said Jay Mazur, president of the 
International Ladies Garment Workers 
Union. 

“Не has a magic Rolodex,” said Wertheim 
Managing Director Kenneth Melamed. 

Some Wertheim executives initially were 
opposed to hiring Coelho due to his lack of 
business experience and the questions sur- 
rounding his resignation. A spate of articles 
in 1989 said he had profited from his political 
connections by purchasing $100,000 of a new 
issue of junk bonds from Michael Milken and 
Drexel Burnham Lambert. He borrowed 
money to buy the bonds from Los Angeles- 
based Columbia Saving and Loan, which was 
run by Democratic contributor Tom Spiegel. 

Coelho failed to disclose the loan, making 
it appear he was trying to hide a profitable 
deal not available to others. The damaging 
details emerged amid an unrelated ethics in- 
vestigation of former House speaker Jim 
Wright and as federal prosecutors were pry- 
ing into Drexel and Columbia in the biggest 
criminal fraud probe in Wall Street history. 

Coelho resigned quickly to avoid putting 
himself, his family and the party through 
many months of adverse publicity. He had 
played political hardball and knew he would 
make a juicy target. “I want to give my 
party a chance to move оп,” he said upon ге- 
signing. 

While blaming the error on his failure to 
pay attention to matters handled by his ac- 
countant, Coelho predicted a federal inves- 
tigation would clear him. Last year, the Jus- 
tice Department sent him a letter saying it 
had closed its probe of his junk bond pur- 
chase—as far as it will go in saying that the 
target of an investigation is cleared. 

Wertheim’s William Smethurst said some 
people believe Coelho while others remain 
skeptical. He said he had a problem and rec- 
ognized it and felt under those сіг- 
cumstances that he did the honorable thing“ 
by resigning, Smethurst said. Other people 
to this day say no guy would have resigned 
from that important an office for something 
that was a peccadillo, and that there must 
have been something more serious behind. 
He said there was nothing more and he got a 
clean bill of health.” 

Though he was an untraditional hire, 
Wertheim's top officials sensed that Coelho 
could be a great rainmaker. 

“ШІ could sell the Democratic Party іп 
1981, I could sell Wertheim Schroder.“ Coelho 
said. 

Bud Morten, a Wertheim managing direc- 
tor, said there is a link between the close re- 
lationships Coelho develops and his ability 
to bring in business. “Everybody is struck by 
his quality of concern and his interest in you 
as a human being.“ Morten said. That is a 
quality some of the best salesmen in the 
world share.” 

And some of the best politicians. Coelho’s 
skills are never more apparent than in a one- 
on-one encounter. He locks on to you with a 
remarkable pair of deep brown eyes. Their 
concentration is total and so is his, exuding 
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empathy and making clear there is no other 
conversation in the world than yours at this 
moment. The focus, the discipline, the en- 
ergy are at your disposal. Your words are the 
most important he has ever heard. He stands 
close, than speaks in a hushed tone that 
draws you closer. In the end, his eyes do not 
permanently release you; they merely allow 
a comfortable leave of absence until your 
next meeting. 

Coelho has converted new acquaintances 
and old political allies into clients. He added 
one wealthy client after a conversation on a 
flight from London to Washington. Barbara 
Easterling, secretary-treasurer of the Com- 
munications Workers of America, said she 
gave Wertheim tens of millions of dollars to 
manage because of her prior politica] rela- 
tionship with Coelho. The firm has kept the 
funds because of superior investment per- 
formance, she said. 

Some people find what Coelho is doing re- 
pugnant. Charles Lewis, executive director of 
the Washington-based Center for Public In- 
tegrity, said Coelho hurt the Democratic 
Party by making it too dependent on special 
interest fund-raising. Then he resigned to 
avoid a House ethics investigation and began 
soliciting pension business from people who 
had given him political contributions. 

“Не basically used his old connections to 
raise all this money in a different context on 
Wall Street.“ Lewis said. In the context of 
Wall Street, that is wonderful. From my per- 
spective, he used his position as a Demo- 
cratic Party official and made tons of money 
for himself and his firm. This is not a person 
who became a priest after he resigned.“ 

THE NETWORKER 

Wall Street provided as good a home for 
Tony Coelho as Capitol Hill because rela- 
tionships matter in both places. Coelho ap- 
proaches networking with all the passion 
and self-discipline be brings to the rest of his 
life. 

“I commit to relationships.“ Coelho said. 
“I never walk away from people.” 

Coelho typically spends Monday through 
Thursday in Manhattan and Friday in Wash- 
ington, where he meets with clients and goes 
to the White House. He also counsels mem- 
bers of Congress and sits on numerous cor- 
porate boards. 

Coelho has maintained close ties with his 
former staff members in Washington. Many 
of them came to work for Clinton and they 
look to the 5l-year-old Coelho, whom they 
describe as their mentor, for advice. 

“I have learned more from him than any- 
body in politics and stay in regular weekly 
contact,“ said presidential assistant Rahm 
Emanuel. “He always has a take on things 
that gives you another way of looking at 
how to move something and spin some- 
thing.” 

“I probably talk to him every other day.“ 
said Tom Nides, chief of staff for U.S. Trade 
Representative Mickey Kantor. 

“Не continues to have the best political in- 
stincts of anybody I know,” said David 
Dreyer, deputy White House communications 
director. 

On NAFTA, Coelho helped devise a na- 
tional security focus, which gave 
Democratics a way to deflect the pressure 
they were getting for voting against orga- 
nized labor. He also provided the White 
House with intelligence on where key mem- 
bers were leaning and how to move them, He 
even made calls to persuade members, as he 
has on other issues. 

Emanuel and other former Coelho staffers 
gathered at Coelho's home in Northern Vir- 
ginia last summer for their third reunion. 
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For hours, Coelho stood in the center of the 
lawn receiving visitors and dispensing ad- 
vice. He distributed a directory of addresses 
with a cover-memo addressed to Our Ex- 
tended Family.“ It included a request for in- 
formation so he could publish a newsletter. 

Coelho said his parents’ refusal to accept 
his epilepsy explains his affinity for creating 
an extended family. 

He also counsels friends on jobs, marital 
problems, and other issues. “It is the priest 
in те,” he said. 

Every day, Coelho spends hours on the 
phone expanding his network. Sometimes, it 
leads to new business. “ГІ pick up the phone 
and call a former staffer and say,, ‘How are 
you doing?’ or just call an old acquaintance. 
I called a guy the other day I hadn't heard 
from in seven or eight months. He said to 
me, ‘It is fortuitous you called. Our company 
is in the middle of doing something, and I 
want to bring you in.’ I called because I 
hadn't heard from him and we had a great re- 
lationship. I don't know if we would have 
had the business if I hadn’t called. That is 
what relationships and commitment are all 
about." 

LIFE AFTER CONGRESS 

Although people at Wertheim describe 
Coelho as a hard worker, his schedule is easi- 
er than it was when he was in Congress. 
There he'd work all week and then spend 
weekends оп the fund-raising circuit. Vou 
didn’t get a place for him,” said Phyllis 
Coelho. “Не was never there.“ 

This summer, Coelho spent weekends with 
his family at his new million-dollar beach 
house in Bethany. “Не and Phyllis аге as 
happy as I've seen them іп 20 years,“ said 
CBS vice president Martin Franks, who used 
to work with Coelho. “Не has discovered he 
doesn't have to be running 24 hours a day, 
seven days a week to enjoy himself.” 

“Life is better now.“ said Phyllis Coelho, 
“Definitely, definitely, definitely.” 

Coelho would like to stay at Wertheim a 
few more years to add to his net worth. Yet 
the pull of politics remains strong. 

The most enticing job for Coelho would be 
White House chief of staff, where his execu- 
tive skills and political instincts would be 
utilized. But would the White House be will- 
ing to absorb the heat from his damaged rep- 
utation? The clearance letter Coelho re- 
ceived from Justice helps, but it likely 
wouldn't prevent criticism, at least not yet. 
His name recently was floated for White 
House deputy chief of staff, a job Coelho 
wouldn't leave Wall Street to take. Some- 
day, as an elder statesman, he says he'd like 
to be U.S, ambassador to Portugal. 

Former Ohio congressman Dennis Eckart, 
who sought Coelho's advice before resigning, 
predicted his friend won't last at the firm. 
“Tony is a hurdler іп life.“ he said. “Не hur- 
died epilepsy, he hurdled the House and he 
will hurdle Wertheim Schroder at some 
point.“ 

As a politician on Wall Street, Coelho has 
his own мау of explaining things. I said 
there is life after Congress, he said. I say 
there is life after Wertheim.” 


TRIBUTE TO THE 125TH ANNIVER- 
SARY OF URSINUS COLLEGE 


HON. MARJORIE MARGOLIES-MEZVINSKY 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 2, 1994 
Ms. MARGOLIES-MEZVINSKY. Mr. Speak- 
er, | am proud to congratulate Ursinus Col- 
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lege, located in Collegeville, PA, on the 125th 
anniversary of its founding. Founded by mem- 
bers of the German Reformed Church in 1869, 
Ursinus College was imbued by its founders 
with a commitment to liberal arts education 
and service to the community. 

Ursinus College is an independent, 4-year 
liberal arts college with a solid tradition of aca- 
demic excellence in both its faculty and stu- 
dent bodies. 

The mission of Ursinus College is to enable 
2 to become independent, responsible 

individuals through a program 
of men education. That education prepares 
them to live creatively and usefully and to pro- 
vide leadership for their society in an inter- 
dependent world. 

The full-time teaching faculty of Ursinus 
have prepared in the great graduate schools 
of the United States and Europe. Acting as 
mentors to students, they encourage a col- 
laborative style of learning in their preparation 
of students for professional pursuits beyond 
Ursinus. 

Through liberal education, students gain in- 
tellectual curiosity, the capacity to think analyt- 
ically, critically and creatively, and the skill to 
express thoughts with logic, clarity and grace. 
Further, they develop a deepened sense of 
human history and an understanding of who 
they are as persons, what they ought to do as 
citizens, and how they best can appreciate the 
diversity and ambiguity of contemporary expe- 
riences. 

Today, Ursinus College graduates enter so- 
ciety not only with a strong sense of self and 
history, but also with a strong commitment to 
improve our society. | am proud to honor 
Ursinus College for 125 years of dedication 
not only to the students who have passed 
through its halls, but also for its dedication to 
Montgomery County, to Pennsylvania, and to 
our country. 


RECOGNIZING WANDA ORTON’S 
CAREER IN JOURNALISM 


HON. JACK FIELDS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 2, 1994 


Mr. FIELDS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, | want 
to take time to salute an individual who re- 
cently retired after many years of serving her 
community. She isn't a politician or a govern- 
ment official, but the service she provided to 
Baytown, TX, has been extraordinary. 

For the past four decades Wanda Orton 
served the residents of Baytown, TX as a 
news reporter and editor at the Baytown Sun 
newspaper. Over the years, Wanda wrote and 
edited tens of thousands of news stories that 
kept the citizens of Baytown and east Harris 
County informed of news in their own local 
community, throughout the Nation and across 
the globe. Her skill, dedication, initiative, and 
fairness and earned her the respect and admi- 
ration not only of her readers and coworkers, 
but of other journalists as well. 

While Wanda's departure as managing edi- 
tor—a position she held since late 1980— 
leaves a huge vacuum at the Baytown Sun, it 
finally gives Wanda and her husband, W. A. 
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“Skeeter” Orton, an opportunity to relax and 
enjoy themselves without worrying about 
deadlines, layouts, or breaking news stories. 

Wanda truly is a journalist's journalist. 

She began her journalism career as the 
Baytown Sun’s teen reporter for Robert E. Lee 
High School in 1952. Several months before 
her high school graduation, she began work- 
ing parttime at the Baytown Sun after school 
and on Saturdays. Immediately following her 
high school graduation, she went to work at 
the Baytown Sun on a fulltime basis, dividing 
her work day between the front office and the 
news room. Wanda was soon promoted, being 
named assistant women's news (Lifestyle) edi- 
tor in late 1952, and women's news editor in 
1954, 

Three years later, Wanda moved to the 
news desk as a general assignment reporter— 
a position she relinquished in 1960 prior to the 
birth of her daughter. But a year later, in 1961, 
Wanda returned to the Baytown Sun when the 
newspaper needed help in covering Hurricane 
Carla, which slammed into the Texas coast. 
She continued working on the news desk until 
1966, when she resigned to attend the Univer- 
sity of Houston. In 1967, she returned to work 
on a part-time basis while still attending col- 
lege. 

After earning her bachelor of arts degree in 
English in May 1970, Wanda returned to the 
Baytown Sun on a fulltime basis. A year later, 
she was promoted to associate managing edi- 
tor—a position she held until being named 
managing editor in 1980. 

Over the years, Wanda covered the Bay- 
town police and fire departments; the Lee Col- 
lege board of regents; the Goose Creek and 
Crosby independent schoo! districts; the Bay- 
town city council; Beach City city council; and 
politics in general—keeping her readers in- 
formed of the actions of their local govern- 
ments, their local elected officials, their 
schools and educational institutions, and their 
public safety agencies. 

Wanda’s hard work and dedication have 
long been recognized and appreciated by the 
readers of the Baytown Sun—but she has also 
been recognized by her fellow journalists and 
her community. She had earned writing 
awards from the Associated Press, the Gulf 
Coast Press Association, the Texas Press As- 
sociation, the National Press Women's Asso- 
ciation, and the Texas Press Women's Asso- 
ciation. 

For her historical writing, she has received 
awards from the Texas chapter of the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution as well as a 
plaque from the Harris County Historical Com- 
mission. Over the years, she has also been 
recognized by the Baytown City Council, 
which she covered for more than 10 years; the 
Baytown Jaycees; the Masonic Lodge; and the 
Girl Scouts. Also, for her work with local 
schools, she was named an honorary lifetime 
member of the Texas PTA Council. 

Mr. Speaker, few people have played a 
great role for as many years in informing the 
residents of Baytown and east Harris County 
of the news that most directly affects them as 
has Wanda Orton. Wanda’s service to her 
community have eamed her the respect and 
deep appreciation of her friends, coworkers, 
neighbors and readers. On the occasion of 
Wanda's retirement, | want to extend to her 
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my own thanks for the professionalism and 
dedication which she consistently dem- 
onstrated at the Baytown Sun. Mr. Speaker, | 
know you join me in thanking Wanda Orton for 
the tremendous job she’s done for her news- 
paper, her readers and her community since 
1952, and in wishing her and her husband 
well in the years ahead. 


DEFEAT EPA STATUS BILL 


HON. RON PACKARD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 2, 1994 


Mr. PACKARD. Mr. Speaker, | rise to urge 
my colleagues to defeat the rule on the EPA 
Cabinet level status bill. 

| started my service in government at the 
local level. Government at the State and local 
level is different from the Federal Government. 
When | was mayor of Carlsbad, we did not 
have deficit spending. | know first hand about 
meeting the bottom line. 

Besides expanding the already huge Fed- 
eral bureaucracy, this bill will impose an oner- 
ous burden on State and local government al- 
ready straining to meet unfunded Federal 
mandates. 

In addition the rule precludes amendments 
including one which seeks to quantify the bur- 
den of regulations according to cost/benefit 
analysis or risk assessment. Without these 
types of checks and balances, the EPA bill will 
unleash a bureaucratic nightmare on the tax- 
payers, cities, counties and States of our 
country. 

Again, | urge my colleagues to defeat this 
rule so we can attach reasonable fiscal checks 
and balances like cost benefit and risk assess- 
ments. 


TRIBUTE TO MR. AND MRS. JAMES 
BURTON COLLINS 


HON. DUNCAN HUNTER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 2, 1994 


Mr. HUNTER. Mr. Speaker, it brings me 
great pleasure to rise in honor of James Bur- 
ton and Willie Madine Collins, a loving couple 
from my 52d Congressional District in Califor- 
nia. 

Mr. Speaker, Mr. and Mrs. Collins are cele- 
brating 50 years of marriage today. They were 
married in Mr. Collins’ mother's home іп 
Batesville, AR on the second of February 
1944. They plan on celebrating their anniver- 
sary with their three children and their 
spouses, three granddaughters, three 
grandsons and friends on the 20th of this 
month near their home in Santee, CA. 

Shortly after they married Mr. and Mrs. Col- 
lins moved from Bois ‘d Arc, MO, where they 
made their first home, to southern California, 
and began raising their family in Riverside 
County. Then in 1963 Mr. and Mrs. Collins 
moved to San Diego County, where they have 
become a valued part of our community. 

Mr. Speaker, | join with Mr. and Mrs. Collins’ 
family and friends in honoring them on their 
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golden anniversary. Their milestone is опе sel- 
dom reached in this day and time, and is a 
tribute to their continuing love and dedication 
to each other. May God bless the Collins’ as 
they begin another glorious 50 years together. 


COALITION FOR A BETTER ACRE 
HONORED 


HON. MARTIN T. MEEHAN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 2, 1994 


Mr. MEEHAN. Mr. Speaker, | want to call at- 
tention to the fine work performed by the Coa- 
lition for a Better Acre and Enterprise Bank 
and Trust in the development of my home- 
town, Lowell, MA. CBA and Enterprise are 
being recognized by the Social Compact in 
conjunction with the 1993 Outstanding Com- 
munity Investment Awards program, which fo- 
cuses national attention on outstanding efforts 
to strengthen disadvantaged neighborhoods. 

The Coalition for a Better Acre [CBA] is 
Lowell's only community-based nonprofit de- 
velopment organization. М5 Hispanic 
empowerment and leadership project and 
Southeast Asian organizing project help local 
residents strengthen their communities and re- 
vitalize their neighborhoods. The Enterprise 
Development Center focuses on the creation 
and retention of local jobs by supporting the 
smallest and newest business ventures іп 
high-growth sectors of the economy. In the 
field of affordable housing, the CBA has devel- 
oped nearly 400 residential units for low- and 
moderate-income people. 

The Acre community in Lowell is one of 
New England's most diverse—and poorest— 
communities, with nearly 85 percent of its 
15,000 residents living in poverty. With thou- 
sands of jobs lost in the Lowell area since the 
beginning of the recession in 1989, home 
businesses, self-employment ventures, and 
microsized enterprises have exploded in num- 
ber and represent a critical source of income 
for the urban poor in the Acre and provide a 
realistic alternative to minimum wage jobs and 
welfare. 

With the help of Enterprise Bank and Trust, 
CBA created the Minority Enterprise Develop- 
ment Assistance Initiative [MEDAI] in 1992. 
MEDAI is based оп a microenterprise develop- 
ment model created by the Grameen Bank in 
Bangladesh. The program offers $500 working 
capital loans to individuals who form peer 
groups of up to seven members. To be eligible 
for participation іп MEDAI, peer members 
must be currently living on some type of public 
assistance. As a group, the members review 
each other's business plans and then approve 
and cosign each other's loans. Loans grad- 
uate up to $1,500 when members stay current 
on payments. 

Enterprise played a lead role in capitalizing 
the experimental MEDAI peer loan program by 
pledging $25,000. In addition, the chief execu- 
tive officer and assistant vice president ac- 
tively participated in the planning and develop- 
ment of the program and continue to offer 
their advice and expertise on a regular basis. 

CBA secured operating funds from the city 
of Lowell, private foundations, and national re- 
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ligious philanthropic organizations, including 
the Theodore Edson Parker Foundation, Sun 
Microsystems Inc., the Marianist Sharing 
Fund, and the Adrian Dominican Sisters, In 
addition to loan fund capital supplied by Enter- 
prise, loan pool resources were committed 
from five additional banks, the city of Lowell, 
and religious philanthropies. іп all, 11 different 
sources of funds were found to begin the 
MEDAI program. 

This awards program is built upon a national 
competition which seeks out the most innova- 
tive and effective affordable housing, commu- 
nity and/or economic development strategies 
carried out by partnerships between financial 
services institutions and neighborhood-based 
nonprofit organizations. With the support of 
the country's national nonprofit housing and 
community development leadership, almost 
2,000 applications were distributed and 120 
applications received. The award-winning part- 
nerships are representative of each of the 
types of financial services institutions rep- 
resented in the pool of applicants. Each of 
these nonprofit partners receives a grant aver- 
aging $5,000 to further their work. The CBA/ 
Enterprise Bank and Trust partnership was 
chosen as one of sixteen honorees in the Out- 
standing Community Investment Awards com- 
petition. | think the keen competition for this 
award speaks to the exemplary quality of work 
by both the coalition and Enterprise in helping 
restore the economic vitality of Lowell. 


MARQUETTE UNIVERSITY’S 
COMMUNITY REVIVAL PROJECT 


HON. TOBY ROTH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 2, 1994 


On page 1 of the February 1, 1994, edition 
of the Wall Street Journal, Marquette Univer- 
sity’s community revival project proves to be a 
model of university and intercity community 
cooperative involvement. As a Marquette 
alumnus, | am extremely proud of Marquette’s 
innovative response to the deterioration of 
downtown Milwaukee. 

Drugs, gangs, prostitution, and widespread 
crime have flooded our cities. Instead of build- 
ing walls around ourselves and letting crimi- 
nals rule our lives, we must deal with urban 
problems—like Marquette University did— 
head on. 

Marquette's campus circle project joined 
residents, local businesses, community 
churches, and other neighborhood groups in 
an effort to not only revitalize the area, but re- 
capture a sense of community. Working with 
the city, Marquette secured a mini area pre- 
cinct staffed with 50 additional officers and 
major crime has decreased by 34 percent. 

This is the kind of resourceful thinking our 
country needs to deal with our domestic agen- 
da. We must insist that drug dealers, rapists, 
and other criminals are off the streets. They 
cannot be permitted to take over our commu- 
nities. | commend Marquette President Father 
Albert DiUlio and the Marquette community for 
their quest for a safe and secure neighbor- 
hood. 
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{From the Wall Street Journal, Feb. 1, 1994) 


MARQUETTE UNIVERSITY LEADS URBAN 
REVIVAL OF BLIGHTED ENVIRONS 
(By Joseph М. Boyce) 

MILWAUKEE.—When the Rev. Albert DiUlio 
arrived at Marquette University as president 
in 1990, he faced a disturbing prospect: Mar- 
quette and its 11,000 students might have to 
wall themselves in for their own safety. 

Gangs, drug dealers and prostitutes had 
moved into Avenues West, a 100-square-block 
area near downtown that has been home to 
the Jesuit university for 113 years. Fear and 
violence moved in with them. We were hav- 
ing drive-by and stand-by shootings,” says 
Virginia Johnson, a community activist. 

But instead of building a wall around the 
university, Father DiUlio has led Marquette 
in rebuilding the community. “I could see 
where we were going. I could see the eco- 
nomic consequences. And I could see the eco- 
nomic potential of reversing the decline,“ he 
says. 

Marquette's situation exemplified a town- 
and-gown dilemma confronting many urban 
colleges and universities. Built near city 
centers on once-prime acreage, they now are 
encircled by neighborhoods mired in crime, 
decay and human misery. Security concerns 
often compete with education for attention 
and financial resources. 

Some institutions have bailed out of the 
cities. In the wake of the Watts riots in 
South Central Los Angeles, Pepperdine left 
the area for Malibu, Calif., іп 1972. 
Marquette’s former medical school moved to 
a suburb in the 1960s. 

But now, many urban schools are no longer 
trying to put distance between themselves 
and their troubled surroundings. Instead, all 
over the country, institutions have been get- 
ting more involved in attacking problems in 
their home turf. 

PITCHING IN 

The University of Southern California has 
become involved in providing counseling, tu- 
toring and college preparatory classes for 
children in South Central Los Angeles. Yale 
has agreed to invest $50 million in improve- 
ment projects in New Haven, Conn.; while 
more than half of its students are volunteer- 
ing in local social service programs. And Illi- 
nois Institute of Technology is getting more 
involved in community revitalization efforts 
on Chicago’s South Side. It is different 
“from the 1960s and 1970s, when the school 
was trying to put іп a buffer’’ between itself 
and the community, says Leroy Kennedy, 
IT's vice president for community relations. 
“You can only run so far.” 

In Milwaukee, Marquette has been steadily 
increasing its presence in the Avenues West 
community. Through urban renewal and 
other acquisitions, the campus has grown to 
80 acres, from 26 acres in 1965. 

In the neighborhoods around the univer- 
sity, crime had been steadily rising over the 
years, and occasionally spilled onto campus. 
Three students became homicide victims be- 
tween 1985 and 1991; two of the killings oc- 
curred near the school. 

Then Jeffrey Dahmer was arrested in July 
1991 for multiple murders and cannibalism. 
His apartment, where some of the victims’ 
remains were found, was just 10 blocks from 
Marquette. Maps accompanying Dahmer sto- 
ries often used the campus as a reference 
point. 

FEWER FRESHMAN 


Attendance at evening campus events fell. 
Graduate students sought housing elsewhere. 
Freshman enroliment, 2,113 in 1989, plunged 
to 1,685 in 1993. If Marquette was to stay in 
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the community, Father DiUlio saw just two 
options: We could wall ourselves in or we 
could weave ourselves in.“ 

Doing the latter meant melding with a 
neighborhood spiced with racial and ethnic 
diversity but soured by poverty and neglect. 
It was a place that had become older rather 
than younger, poorer rather than richer," 
says the 50-year-old Father DiUlio, a Mar- 
quette student in the early 1960s. 

In 1990, most of the 16,000 or so residents in 
Avenues West had incomes below poverty 
level, according to census data. About 60% of 
the buildings contained 20 or more rental 
units, and only 4.2% of housing units were 
owner-occupied. Much of the property was 
owned by absentee landlords who let it fall 
into disrepair or ceded it to drug dealers. 

In casting Marquette’s lot with Avenues 
west, Father DiUlio decided to take a com- 
prehensive арргоасһ” that would go beyond 
simply restoring property. “Үоџ can’t just 
say you're interested in student housing.“ he 
says. And it would take more than altruism 
to win support of Marquette’s trustees, he 
reasoned. “То sell this to the board, it had to 
be in rock-solid, understandable business 
terms." 

His emphasis on the pragmatic persuaded 
trustees in late 1991 to commit $9 million in 
university funds. Hearing of the president’s 
plans, a wealthy widow and longtime Mil- 
waukee resident donated $8.2 million anony- 
mously. Another anonymous donor gave 
$500,000. 

Although he had a business background, 
Father DiUlio knew little about real estate. 
He hired an alumnus, Patrick LeSage, 50, a 
former real estate developer and entre- 
preneur. 

Мг. LeSage and a small staff began work- 
ing from a 1988 study assessing the commu- 
nity’s needs and commissioned by Avenues 
West Association, a civic group. They formed 
two nonprofit corporations, one for residen- 
tial and the other for commercial real es- 
tate. 

Then several local organizations were re- 
cruited as partners, including the Avenues 
West Association; Aurora Health Care Sys- 
tem, which runs Sinai Samaritan Medical 
Center, the area’s last remaining hospital; 
and Ameritech of Wisconsin, which has fa- 
cilities in the area with more than 300 em- 
ployees. Aurora, with 1,400 employees at 
Sinai Medical, has promised $4.1 million in 
land, cash and services. We decided that, in- 
stead of crying in our beer about the neigh- 
borhood, we've got to do something about 
16,” says Aurora’s president, Ed Howe. 

In December 1991, Marquette and its part- 
ners launched Campus Circle Project. Its aim 
was to buy residential and commercial prop- 
erties, including several bars catering to the 
bottle-in-a-paper-bag crowd, fix them up and 
lease them. Priorities were to clean up 
crime, upgrade the real estate and keep 
housing affordable, while retaining the com- 
munity’s ethnic and economic diversity. 

But many residents reacted with suspicion. 
“It has not been Marquette’s history to work 
in the community.“ says Joyce Henry, who 
runs a halfway house for homeless people. 
“Their community—yes. The rest of the 
community—no.” 

Father DiUlio concedes that, previously, 
beyond offering some health and legal serv- 
ices, Marquette “вітріе did not do anything 
in the neighborhood.” 

To gain support, Marquette formed Neigh- 
borhood Circle, made up of representatives of 
local businesses, churches, community 
groups and some residents, to help in plan- 
ning and to keep people informed. They held 
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scores of meetings with organizations, land- 
lords, tenants and city officials. When initial 
turnout was poor, they began serving food at 
meetings. “We went on a road show,” says 
Mr. LeSage. 

THE COMMUNITY'S SKEPTICISM 

Ms. Johnson, the community activist, who 
owns a tax preparation and accounting serv- 
ice, attended one of the early gatherings and 
spoke out forcefully on behalf of low-income 
residents. She ‘Uzied’ us,“ recalls Sandra 
Hintz, vice president of Campus Circle, who 
was there to hear the criticism. 

Ms. Johnson says her concern then was 
that Marquette had this fancy plan [that] 
was like an elegant box with nothing but a 
card inside.” 

Attitudes softened as Campus Circle 
bought one apartment house after another, 
renovating some units and temporarily 
boarding up others that required extensive 
overhaul. In one structure with 60 apart- 
ments, more than two-thirds had been dam- 
aged by fire or used for drug activity. (It has 
been sold to be converted to low-income 
housing for the elderly.) 

Whenever possible, occupants were allowed 
to remain in their buildings, but some were 
located in the neighborhood. Students and 
non-students were moved into some of the 
same buildings. 

Tenants suspected of drug dealing were 
sent a message that they weren't wanted, as 
the new owners hired security guards to pa- 
trol properties and enforced lease clauses 
banning misuse of premises. Other landlords 
in the area were notified of the evictions. 
“Мо loitering’' and “по trespassing” signs 
began appearing in apartment-house lobbies, 
and tenants and visitors were admonished 
against drinking or making loud noises out- 
side the buildings. 

Some community leaders have criticized 
the approach as heavy-handed. “Тһеу have 
what appear to be valid community goals, 
but the process is questionable,” says 
MacCanon Brown, a longtime advocate for 
the poor and homeless in Avenues West. She 
has repeatedly at meetings and in the press 
charged the project with insensitivity to- 
ward the poor. Campus Circle is better than 
what we had, but the people I’m in the net- 
work with are primarily the poor, who have 
watched Marquette for many years and know 
they have been а bad citizen,“ she says. 

A ROUGH START 

Some renters griped that the new landlords 
took too long to complete repairs. One 
former tenant, Dennis Hodorowski, 45, says 
his treatment by Campus Circle amounted to 
“harassment,” after he was told he was be- 
hind in his rent. They gave me five days no- 
tice [of eviction] but they couldn't find 
where I had a missing payment.“ he says. 

Campus Circle staffers attribute some of 
the problems to outside contractors hired to 
provide security and management services. 
They say some erroneous eviction notices 
were sent because of bookkeeping problems 
caused by the change in ownership to Cam- 
pus Circle. “We acquired a lot of properties” 
in а short period of time, says Art 
Murchinson, manager of tenant relations. 
“They had had absentee landlords that 
didn’t care about the neighborhood or the 
buildings and allowed any and everybody to 
move into them without any type of screen- 
ing process." 

The confusion subsided when Campus Cir- 
cle itself began managing the properties and 
providing security, screened tenant appli- 
cants more closely, installed new locks and 
other protection devices and helped form 
tenant councils. 
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It also began renovating the small business 
district near campus, buying nine of the 15 
taverns. All but three of the nine bars have 
been closed, and five have been demolished 
or are scheduled to be. Residents responding 
to a questionnaire said a supermarket was a 
top priority. Although the neighborhoods’ 
demographics have been a turnoff for major 
supermarket chains, Campus Circle is trying 
to woo a store “мау above anything the 
neighborhood has һай,” says Father DiUlio. 


ON THE REBOUND 


It would be part of Campus Town, Campus 
Circle's $30 million makeover of business and 
apartment buildings near Marquette. When 
completed this fall, Campus Town will have 
152 apartments, an athletic center and 89,000 
square feet of commercial space, including a 
Blockbuster Video store that is already 
open. 

All of this activity has attracted some de- 
velopers into the neighborhood separate 
from Marquette’s efforts. Last August, a 
builder completed a 179-unit apartment com- 
plex adjacent to Campus Town. 

The view from the community now is that 
things are looking up. “І saw the downslide 
and now I think we're on the rebound” says 
Tom Wiseman, owner of Brett Funeral home 
and a businessman in the area since 1968. 

Campus Circle now owns and manages 1,113 
units in 137 properties that include residen- 
tial and commercial buildings and vacant 
lots. It has spent $25 million to buy property, 
$3 million on housing rehabilitation and $26 
million on Campus Town. Among residents 
who had to be relocated because of redevel- 
opment, 74% remain in the community. 

Campus Town financing was aided by a 
$4.17 million low-interest loan from the city 
of Milwaukee, tied to future property-tax 
revenue from the project. The city also has 
agreed to spend $750,000 to improve the area's 
streets. “This project is uplifting, not just 
for this neighborhood but for other parts of 
the city,” says Mayor John Norquist. “I see 
it as a model. 

A NEED FOR BRIDGES 


So do other urban universities that have 
come to take a look, including Loyola in 
Chicago, the University of Cincinnati, Illi- 
nois Institute of Technology and the Univer- 
sity of Southern California. “I think there is 
а real need to reach out, to develop those 
sorts of bridges between the communities 
that surround us,“ says Marshall Goodman, 
an associate dean at the University of Cin- 
cinnati. 

At Marquette, the outreach has gone be- 
yond rebuilding the cityscape. Some Mar- 
quette students tutor neighborhood children. 
In addition, the university has received 
$650,000 from the U.S. Department of Housing 
and Urban Development for programs in 
crime prevention and landlord-tenant rela- 
tions, 

The battle against crime in the community 
isn’t won, but it is making significant gains. 
Mayor Norquist set up a police mini-precinct 
in the area staffed with 50 officers. The po- 
lice cracked down on an open drug market“ 
along several blocks, says Lt. Robert 
Surdyk. “Some of my officers even wrote 
suspected dealers pedestrian tickets for ob- 
structing traffic. They'd stand out in the 
street and sell to passing сагв.” He adds that 
in the first half of 1993, more than 200 pros- 
titution citations were issued. 

Through last September, major crime in 
Avenues West was down 34% from a year be- 
fore. Lt. Surdyk says many complaints now 
have to do with “quality of life’’ issues such 
as loud radios, illegal parking and loitering. 
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Said Virginia Johnson recently: “І haven't 
heard a gunshot in two weeks.” 


SENATE COMMITTEE MEETINGS 


Title IV of Senate Resolution 4, 
agreed to by the Senate on February 4, 
1977, calls for establishment of a sys- 
tem for a computerized schedule of all 
meetings and hearings of Senate com- 
mittees, subcommittees, joint commit- 
tees, and committees of conference. 
This title requires al] such committees 
to notify the Office of the Senate Daily 
Digest—designated by the Rules Com- 
mittee—of the time, place, and purpose 
of the meetings, when scheduled, and 
any cancellations or changes in the 
meetings as they occur. 

As an additional procedure along 
with the computerization of this infor- 
mation, the Office of the Senate Daily 
Digest will prepare this information for 
printing in the Extensions of Remarks 
section of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
on Monday and Wednesday of each 
week. 

Meetings scheduled for Thursday, 
February 3, 1994, may be found in the 
Daily Digest of today’s RECORD. 


MEETINGS SCHEDULED 


FEBRUARY 4 


9:30 a.m. 
Labor and Human Resources 
To resume hearings on provisions of S. 
1757, to ensure individual and family 
security through health care coverage 
for all Americans that is affordable and 
comprehensive, focusing on guaranteed 
benefits (pending on Senate Calendar). 
50-430 
Joint Economic 
To hold hearings to examine the employ- 
ment-unemployment situation for Jan- 
uary. 
2359 Rayburn Building 
10:00 a.m. 
Environment and Public Works 
To hold hearings on the nominations of 
Brig. Gen. Eugene S. Witherspoon, 
USA, to be a Member and President of 
the Mississippi River Commission, 
Richard Thomas Moore, of Massachu- 
setts, to be Associate Director of the 
Federal Emergency Management Agen- 
cy, Jesse L. White, Jr., of North Caro- 
lina, to be Federal Co-Chairman of the 
Appalachian Regional Commission, and 
William W. Ginsberg, of Connecticut, 
to be an Assistant Secretary of Com- 
merce. 
. 50-406 
Foreign Relations 
To hold hearings on the nominations of 
David N. Merrill, of Maryland, to be 
Ambassador to the People's Republic of 
Bangladesh, and Sandra L. 
Vogelgesang, of Ohio, to be Ambas- 
sador to the Kingdom of Nepal. 


50-419 
11:00 а.т. 
Foreign Relations 
Near Eastern and South Asian Affairs Sub- 
committee 


To hold hearings to examine current de- 
velopments in South Asia. 
50-419 
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FEBRUARY 8 


9:30 a.m. 
Armed Services 
To hold hearings on proposed legislation 
authorizing funds for fiscal year 1995 
for the Department of Defense, and the 
future years defense program. 
SH-216 
Energy and Natural Resources 
To hold hearings on the nominations of 
Greta Joy Dicas, of Arkansas, Mar- 
garet Hornbeck Greene, of Kentucky, 
William J. Rainer, of Connecticut, 
Kneeland C. Young, of Texas, and 
Frank G. Zarb, of New York, each to be 
a Member of the Board of Directors of 
the United States Enrichment Corpora- 
tion. 
50-366 
10:00 a.m. 
Budget 
To hold hearings in preparation for re- 
porting the first concurrent resolution 
on the fiscal year 1995 budget for the 
Federal Government. 
SD-608 
Finance 
To hold hearings to review the results of 
the Uruguay Round trade negotiations 
and to examine what needs to be ac- 
complished before the April 15, 1994 
scheduled agreement signing. 
SD-215 
Foreign Relations 
To hold hearings on the nomination of 
Strobe Talbott, of Ohio, to be Deputy 
Secretary of State. 
SD-419 
Commission on Security and Cooperation 
in Europe 
To hold hearings to examine the current 
situation in Bosnia-Herzegovina, focus- 
ing on what the international commu- 
nity can do to administer humani- 
tarian aid. 


2:30 p.m. 
Select on Intelligence 
To hold closed hearings on intelligence 
matters. 


SR-485 


SH-219 


FEBRUARY 9 


9:30 a.m. 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
To hold hearings on the nomination of 
Ann Brown, of Florida, to be Commis- 
sioner and Chairman of the Consumer 
Product Safety Commission. 
SR-253 
Energy and Natural Resources 
Business meeting, to consider pending 
calendar business. 
SD-366 
10:00 a.m. 
Budget 
To continue hearings in preparation for 
reporting the first concurrent resolu- 
tion on the fiscal year 1995 budget for 
the Federal Government. 
SD-608 
Finance 
To hold hearings to review the Congres- 
sional Budget Office’s (CBO) analysis of 
the Administration’s Health Care Re- 
form Plan. 
50-215 
Veterans’ Affairs 
To hold hearings to examine VA partici- 
pation in state health care programs. 
SR-418 
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10:15 a.m. 
Foreign Relations 
Business meeting, to consider the nomi- 
nation of Strobe Talbott, of Ohio, to be 
Deputy Secretary of State, and other 
pending nominations. 
50-419 
10:30 а.т. 
Judiciary 
Juvenile Justice Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on establishing effec- 
tive Federal programs to address the 
gang problem in the U.S. 
SD-226 
11:00 a.m. 
Labor and Human Resources 
To resume hearings on S. 575, to improve 
the employee safety and health pro- 
grams of the Occupational Safety and 
Health Act. 
50-430 
1:00 р.т. 
Indian Affairs 
To hold oversight hearings on environ- 
mental justice on Indian lands. 
58-485 
2:00 р.т. 
Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs 
International Finance and Monetary Pol- 
icy Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on proposed legisla- 
tion authorizing funds for the Export 
Administration. 
SD-538 


FEBRUARY 10 


9:30 a.m. 
Agriculture, Nutrition, and Forestry 
Agricultural Research, Conservation, For- 
estry and General Legislation Sub- 
committee 
To hold hearings to review the process on 
the Federal meat inspection program. 
SR-332 
Rules and Administration 
To resume hearings on provisions regard- 
ing the Government Printing Office 
contained in Title XIV of H.R. 3400, to 
provide a more effective, efficient, and 
responsive government, Title XIV of 
the National Performance Review, and 
the Organization of Congress Report of 
the Senate members of the Joint Com- 
mittee on the Organization of Con- 
gress. 
SR-301 
10:00 a.m. 
Budget 
To continue hearings in preparation for 
reporting the first concurrent resolu- 
tion on the fiscal year 1995 budget for 
the Federal Government. 
SD-608 


Foreign Relations 
To hold hearings to examine the role of 
U.S. Armed Forces in the post-cold war 
world. 
SD-419 
2:00 p.m. 
Energy and Natural Resources 
Public Lands, National Parks and Forests 
Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on H.R. 2947 and S. 1552, 
bills to extend for an additional two 
years the authorization of the Black 
Revolutionary War Patriots Founda- 
tion to establish a memorial, S. 1612, to 
extend the authority of the Women in 
Military Service for America Founda- 
tion to establish a memorial in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia area, and S. 1790, the 
“National Peace Garden Reauthoriza- 
tion Act“. 


SD-366 
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FEBRUARY 15 


9:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
To hold hearings on proposed constitu- 
tional amendments to balance the Fed- 
eral budget. 
SD-192 


FEBRUARY 16 
10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
To continue hearings on proposed con- 
stitutional amendments to balance the 
Federal budget. 
SD-192 


FEBRUARY 17 
10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
To continue hearings on proposed con- 
stitutional amendments to balance the 
Federal budget. 
SD-192 


FEBRUARY 22 
10:00 a.m. 
Veterans’ Affairs 
To hold oversight hearings on programs 
and services for homeless veterans. 
SR-418 
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FEBRUARY 23 
10:00 a.m. 
Environment and Public Works 
Business meeting, to mark up S. 1114, au- 
thorizing funds for programs of the 
Federal Water Pollution Control ЖАР, 


MARCH 1 
9:30 a.m. 
Veterans’ Affairs 

To hold joint hearings with the House 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs to re- 
view the legislative recommendations 

of the Veterans of Foreign Wars. 
345 Cannon Building 


MARCH 2 
9:30 a.m. 
Veterans’ Affairs 

To hold joint hearings with the House 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs to re- 
view the legislative recommendations 

of the Disabled American Veterans. 
345 Cannon Building 


MARCH 3 
10:00 a.m, 
Veterans’ Affairs 
To hold hearings on proposed budget re- 
quests for fiscal year 1995 for veterans 
programs. 
SR-418 


MARCH 17 
9:30 a.m. 
Veterans’ Affairs 
To hold joint hearings with the House 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs to re- 
view the legislative recommendations 
of the Paralyzed Veterans of America, 
the Jewish War Veterans, the Blinded 
Veterans Association, and Non Com- 


missioned Officers Association. 
345 Cannon Building 
MARCH 24 
9:30 a.m. 


Veterans’ Affairs 

To hold joint hearings with the House 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs to re- 
view the legislative recommendations 
of the AMVETS, American Ex-Pris- 
oners of War, Vietnam Veterans of 
America, Veterans of World War I, As- 
sociation of the U.S. Army, The Re- 
tired Officers Association, and the 

Military Order of the Purple Heart. 
345 Cannon Building 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES—Thursday, February 3, 1994 


The House met at 10 a.m. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James David 
Ford, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 

O gracious and loving God, open our 
eyes to the glory of the world and the 
knowledge of all the ages. Expand our 
ideas and extend our thoughts to see 
more clearly how Your creation is 
broad and wide and Your mercy is 
without end. Even as we hold to what 
we know and cling to our own tradi- 
tions, so may we see each person as our 
brother and sister who share with us 
our common humanity. Bless us this 
day and every day, we pray. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The SPEAKER. The Chair has exam- 
ined the Journal of the last day’s pro- 
ceedings and announces to the House 
his approval thereof. 

Pursuant to clause 1, rule I, the Jour- 
nal stands approved. 

Mr. TRAFICANT. Mr. Speaker, pur- 
suant to clause 1, rule I, I demand a 
vote on agreeing to the approval of the 
Journal. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the Chair's approval of the Journal. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker announced that the ayes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. TRAFICANT. Mr. Speaker, I ob- 
ject to the vote on the ground that a 
quorum is not present and make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the pro- 
visions of clause 1, rule I, the Chair 
will postpone the vote until after the 1- 
minute requests. 

The point of no quorum is considered 
withdrawn. 


PLEDGE OF ALLEGIANCE 


The SPEAKER. Will the gentleman 
from Indiana (Мг. VISCLOSKy] please 
come forward and lead the House in the 
Pledge of Allegiance. 

Mr. VISCLOSKY led the Pledge of Al- 
legiance as follows: 

I pledge allegiance to the Flag of the 
United States of America, and to the Repub- 
lic for which it stands, one nation under God, 
indivisible, with liberty and justice for all. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
Hallen, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment bills of the House of the 
following titles: 


H.R. 1303. An act to designate the Federal 
building and United States courthouse lo- 
cated at 402 East State Street in Trenton, 
New Jersey, as the Clarkson S. Fisher Fed- 
eral Building and United States Court- 
house”. 

H.R. 2223. An act to designate the Federal 
building located at 525 Griffin Street in Dal- 
las, Texas, as the “А. Массо Smith Federal 
Building”. 

H.R. 2555. An act to designate the Federal 
building located at 100 East Fifth Street in 
Cincinnati, Ohio, as the “Potter Stewart 
United States Courthouse”. 

H.R. 3186. An act to designate the United 
States courthouse located in Houma, Louisi- 
ana, as the “George Arceneaux, Jr., United 
States Courthouse". 

H.R. 3356. An act to designate the United 
States courthouse under construction at 611 
Broad Street, in Lake Charles, Louisiana, as 
the “Edwin Ford Hunter, Jr., United States 
Courthouse”. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, a bill of the House of the fol- 
lowing title: 

H.R. 2868. An act to designate the Federal 
building located at 600 Camp Street in New 
Orleans, Louisiana, as the John Minor Wis- 
dom United States Courthouse”. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed bills of the following 
titles, in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested: 

S. 812. An act to designate the Federal 
courthouse in Denver, Colorado, as the 
“Byron White Federal Courthouse”, and for 
other purposes. 

S. 1206. An act to redesignate the Federal 
building located at 380 Trapelo Road in Wal- 
tham, Massachusetts, as the Frederick С. 
Murphy Federal Center“. 

S. 1314. An act to designate the United 
States courthouse located іп Bridgeport, 
Connecticut as the “Вгіеп McMahon Federal 
Building". 

S. 1650. An act to designate the United 
States courthouse for the Eastern District of 
Virginia in Alexandria, Virginia, as the “А1- 
bert V. Bryan United States Courthouse”. 


THE HEALTH CARE CRISIS 


(Mr. VISCLOSKY asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. VISCLOSKY. Mr. Speaker, there 
is a health care crisis in America. 
Whether it is the lack of coverage, the 
cost of coverage, or the cost of care, 
the problem cries out to be addressed. 

Ask the recently divorced woman in 
Highland, IN, who is suffering from 
phlebitis and a number of other medi- 
cal problems. She is confined to a 
walker and now has no health care cov- 
erage because she used to be covered by 
her spouse's plan. 


Ask the part-time teacher and moth- 
er of three in Portage, IN, who can no 
longer afford her $535-a-month insur- 
ance premium. 

President Clinton’s plan to deal with 
our health care crisis includes coverage 
for every American, cost controls, and 
increased choice. 

Mr. Speaker, it is time for the health 
care naysayers to be honest with the 
American people and work to solve our 
existing problems so that no American 
will ever again live in fear that they or 
their children will be denied needed 
medical care. 


ARE THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 
READY FOR THE CLINTON 
HEALTH CARE PLAN? 


(Mr. DOOLITTLE asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. Mr. Speaker, do we 
really want the Clinton health care 
plan? 

Let me quote from the conclusions of 
an article that appears in this month's 
New Republic. This article is entitled 
“Аге You Really Ready for the Clinton 
Health Care Plan?” 

The Clinton bill will prevent people from 
buying the medical care they need. Price 
control on premiums will push most Ameri- 
cans into HMOs and pressure HMOs into 
sharply cutting access to specialists and ef- 
fective, high tech cures. Price controls on 
doctor's fees and regulations tying doctor's 
hands will curb the care physicians can give 
patients. Most important, government con- 
trols on medical education will limit what 
future doctors know, costing lives and suffer- 
ing no one can calculate. 

Mr. Speaker, does this Clinton plan 
sound like the kind of health care re- 
form the American people really want? 


JOBS—THE REAL FOUR-LETTER 
WORD 


(Mr. TRAFICANT asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. TRAFICANT. Мг. Speaker, 
think-tank experts say the economy is 
getting strong. Let us check this out. 

Armco cut 1,000 jobs; Apple cut 2,500 
jobs; General Electric dropped 5,000 


workers. 

At Builders Emporium, 4,900 lost 
their jobs; AT&T dropped 4,000; at 
Johnson & Johnson, 3,000 lost their 
jobs; at Delta, 3,000; and at Continen- 
tal, 3,000. 

At United Technologies, 11,000 lost 
their jobs; at McDonnell-Douglas, 9,000; 
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Boeing, 2,400; at ІВМ, 3,500; at General 
Motors, 50,000; at Sears, 50,000; and at 
Kodak & Eastman, 400,000. 

I have one question, Mr. Speaker. If 
this is all happening and all these jobs 
are being created, who is doing the hir- 
ing? Dr. Kevorkian? Ronald McDonald? 
I think it is Uncle Sam. 

I would like to say one thing about 
these experts, Mr. Speaker. I think 
none of these experts ever stood in an 
unemployment line. 

Mr. Speaker, it is time for Congress 
to deal with the real four-letter word— 
jobs. 


NEW JERSEY IS OPEN FOR 
BUSINESS 


(Mr. SAXTON asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. SAXTON. Mr. Speaker, during 
her inaugural speech, newly elected 
New Jersey Gov. Christine Todd Whit- 
man, alluded to the fact that, over the 
last 4 years, New Jersey has lost more 
than 200,000 jobs to neighboring States 
who offered businesses a much lower 
tax structure. 

She said, 

Let’s not keep economic growth waiting 
another minute. 

If President Clinton and his Congress can 
reach backward into time and raise your 
taxes retroactively, your Governor and your 
legislature can cut them retroactively. 

That is why I am asking my partners in 
the [State] legislature * * * to enact а 5 per- 
cent income tax cut for every family in New 
Jersey effective January 1, 1994—17 days ago. 

Second, I am asking the legislature to 
eliminate all income taxes on those earning 
less than $7,500, again retroactively to Janu- 
ary 1 this year. Those who are struggling the 
hardest need a tax cut the most. 

Third, I am asking the legislature to cut 
the corporate business tax to 9 percent, 
again effective January 1 this year. 

We will be competitive. No more losing our 
employers to job raids by low-tax States. 

New Jersey is open for business. 

Mr. Speaker, Governor Whitman’s 
speech is a must read for all Ameri- 
cans. Therefore, later today I will in- 
sert her complete inaugural speech in 
the Extensions of Remarks section of 
today’s CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


NO HEALTH CARE CRISIS? 


(Mr. SKAGGS asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. SKAGGS. Mr. Speaker, some peo- 
ple around here are saying to our 
health-care system: You’re really not 
so bad off. Take two aspirin and call 
me in a few years if your symptoms 
persist. I say the problems are more se- 
rious, and we need tougher medicine. 

I recently got this letter from a 
woman who lives in Boulder, CO, who 
would probably agree. She writes: 

I recently lost my job. My problem is 
health insurance. In order to remain with 
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the same [insurance] company under 
COBRA, I would have to pay over $500 per 
month for my family of five. Before losing 
my job, 25% of my paycheck, after taxes, 
went towards health insurance. * * * Health 
care is out of control. * * * Soon only the 
rich will be able to afford the basics. I appeal 
to you as a mother and a constituent, dis- 
ease is never fair, but maybe you can help to 
put some fairness back in health. 

Those who say there is nothing 
wrong should get outside Washington, 
DC, and listen to those who have to 
live with the current system. Listen to 
the small business owners who cannot 
get affordable health insurance; listen 
to millions of insured Americans whose 
insurance limits can cut off their cov- 
erage just when they need it most; lis- 
ten to the millions of Americans with 
no insurance who end up getting mini- 
mal but very expensive care; and listen 
to our neighbors with preexisting con- 
ditions—nearly one-third of our peo- 
ple—who cannot get coverage or who 
are stuck in jobs they do not like be- 
cause they will lose their insurance if 
they leave. 

I think you will be surprised at what 
you hear—to real people, the health 
care crisis is all too real, and they ex- 
pect Congress to work with the Presi- 
dent to cure it. 


o 1010 


INTRODUCTION OF A BILL TO 
PROTECT EXPRESS MAIL USERS 


(Mr. FRANKS of New Jersey asked 
and was given permission to address 
the House for 1 minute and to revise 
and extend his remarks.) 

Mr. FRANKS of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, did you know that it is a 
crime to use Federal Express or UPS to 
send most of your mail. That is right, 
a regulation adopted by the U.S. Postal 
Service makes it unlawful to send any- 
thing but what they deem urgent mate- 
rial via Federal Express or any other 
express carrier. In fact, an Atlanta cor- 
poration was recently fined $30,000 for 
using someone other than the Postal 
Service. 

Free market principles are turned on 
their ear when consumers can’t choose 
a private carrier without fear of a stiff 
penalty from a quasi-Government 
agency with police powers. If an indi- 
vidual or business is willing to pay 
much more than the price of a 29-cent 
stamp, that’s their business, not the 
business of the Postal Service. 

Mr. Speaker, this regulation is just 
plain crazy, and I urge my colleagues 
to join me in repealing it. 


TOWARD A COMPASSIONATE 
HEALTH CARE SYSTEM 


(Ms. LONG asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend her re- 
marks.) 

Ms. LONG. Mr. Speaker, last week 
President Clinton stood before this 
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House and reinforced his commitment 
to providing health care coverage to 
every U.S. citizen. His explicit chal- 
lenge was for this body to pass a health 
care bill that will extend coverage to 
the estimated 35 million people who 
are presently uninsured, and reform 
our system to ensure that no one’s 
health care security can ever be taken 
away. 

Under the present system, many un- 
insured persons are forced to go with- 
out care until their situation requires 
emergency attention, which is gen- 
erally too late and always more expen- 
sive. When this happens the costs are 
either paid out of pocket, causing fi- 
nancial ruin for that person and their 
family; or are shifted to the State and 
other insured persons, in which case we 
all pay. 

The President’s call for universal 
coverage is understandably clear. 
America presently has the best health 
care providers in the world, but unfor- 
tunately the prohibitive costs of insur- 
ance locks tens of millions of people 
out of the care they provide, and this is 
simply unacceptable. And even though 
the majority of uninsured people have 
some ties to the work force, the 
present system prevents them from re- 
ceiving the affordable insurance and 
care they want and need. 

Our job now is to work for a bill that 
will incorporate these uninsured people 
into a system that ensures access at all 
points in the health care process and 
stresses preventive care. We need now 
to work with the compassion that will 
include everyone in this system. 


PROVIDE HEALTH CARE FOR ALL 


(Mr. CLYBURN asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. CLYBURN. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
today with an urgent call for us to 
move away from debating whether our 
current health care system has just a 
few problems or is in major crisis. The 
fact is, our ‘‘best-in-the-world’’ health 
care system is just not working for all 
Americans. 

While we, here in Congress, bicker 
over the diagnosis, there are millions 
of Americans who know the system is 
sick and they are looking to us to find 
a cure. 

As I travel throughout my district 
and talk to my constituents, I am 
bombarded with requests to do some- 
thing about their lack of health bene- 
fits. 

The vast majority of them are tem- 
porary workers who work full-time 
every day, but are not provided health 
benefits. 

They are welfare mothers who want 
to work but are afraid of losing the 
benefits offered by Medicaid. They are 
the families struggling to pay the as- 
tronomical medical bills of a loved one 
who is sick. 
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They typify the millions of Ameri- 
cans who have fallen through the 
cracks of the current health care sys- 
tem and who are looking to us to do 
something so that the system works 
for all. 


FUND NEEDED FOR EMERGENCY 
RELIEF 


(Mr. BOEHNER asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. BOEHNER. Mr. Speaker, today 
the House will pass earthquake relief 
for California. Certainly, with the dev- 
astation they have had there, they are 
in need and deserve the help from 
Washington. But also today we are 
going to have a debate about whether 
Washington ought to pay for this disas- 
ter relief. 

Mr. Speaker, over the years, and es- 
pecially since 1990, we have spent $13 
billion beyond what was budgeted, and 
we merely added it to the debt for dis- 
aster relief without paying for it. 

So we are going to have a debate 
today about whether Congress ought to 
pay for disaster relief, or whether we 
ought to continue to just add it to the 
debt. 

Mr. Speaker, it is time for Congress 
to quit acting like Santa Claus, or 
passing the bill on to our children and 
grandchildren. 


SUPPORT RESOLUTION EXPRESS- 
ING OUTRAGE AT RACIST, ANTI- 
CATHOLIC, AND ANTI-SEMITIC 
REMARKS OF KHALID MOHAM- 
MAD 


(Mr. LANTOS asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. LANTOS. Mr. Speaker, as racial, 
religious, and ethnic violence flares in 
Europe and the former Soviet Union, 
we must remember that the United 
States is not immune. On November 29, 
1993, at Kean College in New Jersey, 
Mr. Khalid Mohammad, a senior rep- 
resentative of the Nation of Islam, de- 
livered an outrageous and violent at- 
tack on the principles of racial, reli- 
gious, and ethnic intolerance. His at- 
tempt to incite violence by preaching 
bigotry and hatred must be swiftly and 
forcefully condemned by this body. 

Mr. Speaker, joined by some of the 
most distinguished Republicans and 
Democrats in this House, I am intro- 
ducing a resolution expressing the out- 
rage of the House of Representatives at 
the remarks of Mr. Mohammad and 
condemns all manifestations of intoler- 
ance, including racism, anti-Catholi- 
cism, and anti-Semitism. I urge all of 
my colleagues to join me in this effort. 
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REMARKS EMANATING FROM NA- 
TION OF ISLAM ARE INTOLER- 
ABLE 


(Mr. BLUTE asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. BLUTE. Mr. Speaker, we all 
know there have been some troubling 
statements recently, emanating from 
the group known as Nation of Islam. 
They are words that are as divisive as 
they are ugly. 

Their statements—in the form of an 
outrageous speech by the Reverend 
Louis Farrakhan’s national spokesman 
Khalid Abdul Muhammad—are com- 
prised of venom and lies about Jews, 
Catholics, whites, blacks, and a host of 
other ethnic, racial, and religious 
groups. 

These hurtful words are disgraceful, 
insulting, and horrifying. 

But the Nation of Islam's inaction in 
rejecting this statement is even more 
troubling. Several months have passed 
since the speech, yet we have heard not 
one public utterance from the Rev- 
erend Farrakhan repudiating the words 
of his spokesman. 

We should find this to be intolerable. 

It is time for Louis Farrakhan and 
all Americans of good will to disavow 
the words of Khalid Abdul Muhammad. 
As a Member of Congress, I call on Rev- 
erend Farrakhan to renounce racism, 
condemn prejudice, and publicly em- 
brace the diversity of our society. 

I commend our colleagues in the Con- 
gressional Black Caucus for their ac- 
tion yesterday in standing up for plu- 
ralism and harmony in America. 


HEALTH CARE: TIME FOR CHANGE 


(Mr. PRICE of North Carolina asked 
and was given permission to address 
the House for 1 minute and to revise 
and extend his remarks.) 

Mr. PRICE of North Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, while some are trying to play 
down the importance of health care re- 
form, my North Carolina constituents 
tell me the need is real and undeniable. 
Whether you call it a crisis or some 
other name, we simply must address 
our health care problems this year. 

In January, I held a health care 
forum in my district; it lasted 12 hours 
and drew hundreds of people to voice 
their health care concerns. Many dif- 
ferent views were expressed, but the 
overall message was clear: Our health 
care system has serious problems that 
we simply must fix. 

From the hearing, it is clear that too 
many North Carolina children receive 
inadequate care, falling behind in 
school because of health reasons. Small 
businesses working to cover their em- 
ployees face exponential premium in- 
creases when other employees become 
critically ill. And residents of rural and 
urban areas are denied timely health 
care by critical shortages of personnel 
at facilities. 
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We must address these problems with 
clear goals in view; ensuring all Ameri- 
cans basic health coverage, controlling 
exploding health care costs, and im- 
proving the quality of care, especially 
preventive care. 

Health care is a difficult challenge. 
Though some may try to wish the prob- 
lem away, I am heartened by President 
Clinton’s resolve in addressing health 
care reform this year. 


—— 
0 1020 


WHITEWATER AND THE PROMISE 
OF A CONGRESSIONAL HEARING 


(Mr. STEARNS asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. STEARNS. Mr. Speaker, on this 
floor 2 days ago, we heard the distin- 
guished chairman of the Banking Com- 
mittee, in 10 instances, give his assur- 
ance that he would hold hearings some- 
time this year on Whitewater. 

It is important to look into the many 
questions surrounding this whole real 
estate investment deal and the failed 
savings and loan that cost taxpayers 
over $60 million. 

The Banking Committee under its 
chairman has had investigations into 
Silverado, BCCI, BNL. Now the chair- 
man’s priority is the investigation of a 
bank in Spain. Let us hope that Arkan- 
sas Whitewater investigation will be as 
thorough and vigorous as the zeal of 
the Banking Committee to investigate 
banks outside the United States. 

Mr. Speaker, if we can have inves- 
tigations into all of these matters, cer- 
tainly we can get to the bottom of 
Whitewater. But let's make sure we 
have some substantial hearings into 
this matter in Congress. The last thing 
the American people want in this case 
is a whitewash of Whitewater. 


THANKS TO THE STATE 
DEPARTMENT 


(Mrs. SCHROEDER asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
her remarks.) 

Mrs. SCHROEDER. Mr. Speaker, the 
State Department is indeed under new 
management. I mean, how often does a 
Member take the floor and thank the 
State Department. But for the first 
time in the history of this country, the 
State Department came out with its 
new human rights survey, and women 
have been declared human. 

That is incredible, that we had to 
wait until 1994 to finally have that hap- 
pen. But thank them, because for the 
first time in our human rights survey, 
we look at the countries who have de- 
nied women their rights, who have 
abused women, repressed women, and 
done all sorts of things from allowing 
the selling of young women into slav- 
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ery, bridge burnings, genital mutila- 
tion of women, and denying them basic 
property and family rights. 

Now we must follow through. We, as 
American women who pay taxes equal- 
ly, are really horrified at the long 
record of neglect on this issue. We sa- 
lute how they have closed it this year, 
and now let us follow through and put 
pressure on those countries to also rec- 
ognize women as human. 


THE FEDERAL FIREARM BUYBACK 
INITIATIVE ACT 


(Mr. WELDON asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. WELDON. Mr. Speaker, today I 
am introducing legislation that will as- 
sist America’s crusade to reduce crime 
and violence in our inner cities. The 
Federal Firearm Buyback Initiative 
Act will give matching grants to State 
or local governments that initiate gun 
buyback programs. 

During the past year, these programs 
have been praised by police and pros- 
ecutors. Right here in Washington, DC, 
a gun buyback program was so success- 
ful that heavyweight great Riddick 
Bowe went into his pocket to put up 
money to help buy back the guns. 

In Chicago, more than a thousand 
weapons have already been turned in. 
In New York City, Police Chief Ray- 
mond Kelly noted the success of the 
Big Apple’s buyback plan and said I 
am a believer.” 

This bill is almost identical to one 
introduced in the Senate by Senator 
DOLE, providing $30 million in match- 
ing grants over the next 2 years. This 
money would be given in the form of 
vouchers, so that the local govern- 
ments could purchase goods and mer- 
chandise to use as buyback incentives. 

I have made one addition to Senator 
DOLE’s proposal. My legislation will 
also authorize rewards for anyone who 
gives information leading to the arrest 
of anyone committing a crime with a 
firearm. 

Mr. Speaker, I say to my colleagues 
that I will attempt to have this com- 
monsense bill incorporated into the 
anticrime legislation the House will 
take up this year. I will be seeking co- 
sponsors from both sides of the aisle, 
and I ask for your support. 


THERE IS A HEALTH CARE CRISIS 


(Mr. KOPETSKI asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. KOPETSKI. Mr. Speaker, incred- 
ibly, there is a debate going on on 
whether to call the situation in health 
care today a crisis or just a problem. 
Get real. It is a crisis. 

The reason I think some people have 
a problem calling it a crisis is because 
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there is not any big explosion. There is 
no earthquake. There is no flood going 
on. And others simply do not have the 
political will or fortitude to make 
some very tough political decisions for 
this country. 

In 1992, 17.4 percent of the nonelderly 
population, that is 38.5 million people, 
were without health care coverage. 
That is 2 million more than the year 
before. 

Congress is working to help find 
health care access for tens of thou- 
sands of people. 

We are also, yes, today going to deal 
with the earthquake problems in Cali- 
fornia, and rightly so. 

So if we can help people in California 
with the earthquake aftermath, why 
can we not help the tens of millions of 
Americans who face a loss of their sav- 
ings and their homes because they do 
not have health care coverage and get 
sick. 

Our health care system quickly be- 
comes a crisis for anybody without in- 
surance and does get ill. 

The letters from my constituents 
say, “I think everyone should have the 
same health insurance coverage that 
you have as a United States Represent- 
ative.’’ I agree. Let us provide for our 
people in this country what we provide 
for ourselves. 


A HISTORIC MOMENT IN THE 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


(Mr. MICA asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. MICA. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
when you, my colleagues, voted by a 
significant margin to defeat the rule, 
the traditional course of business in 
the House of Representatives was al- 
tered. 

This I believe was a historic action 
and hopefully a turning point. For even 
а, casual observer of our proceedings 
will note that an idea—a new concept 
won the day. That is remarkable in a 
Chamber where seniority and raw po- 
litical power often reign. 

Maybe it was the influence of 2 
months of being home with the people 
who sent us here. Somehow a common- 
sense idea like risk assessment won the 
hearts, minds, support, and votes of 
you, my colleagues. 

Together we made a statement that 
this Nation cannot continue to be 
choked by aimless Government regula- 
tion. We came together to say that 
there is a better way to conduct the 
business of the people, especially today 
with our limited Federal resources that 
are taken from the toil and hard work 
of our citizens. 

A commonsense idea prevailed that 
we should conduct an examination of 
the potential risk and the cost to the 
taxpayer and weigh that carefully 
against the benefit to public health and 
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safety and the welfare of our environ- 
ment. 

Even powerful partisan forces and bu- 
reaucratic turf protectors were cast 
aside for an idea whose time has come. 

Those who lost this vote should not 
view this as a defeat, but rather an op- 
portunity. If we work together to re- 
structure Government, we can incor- 
porate new ideas. We can make Govern- 
ment and the regulatory process work. 
We can do a better job in managing our 
human and environmental resources. 
We can together offer hope to people 
who now view the conduct of our Gov- 
ernment with only despair. 


THE HEALTH CARE CRISIS 


(Mr. WISE asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. WISE. Mr. Speaker, I will be hon- 
est. This morning I was a bit angry, 
initially, when I saw the Business 
Roundtable’s summary rejections of 
the Clinton health plan in favor of one 
that, in my opinion, provides less alter- 
natives. But I am not angry anymore. 

Instead, I want to issue a challenge 
and an invitation, a challenge to move 
out of the conference room and get into 
the country, a challenge that, just as 
Members of Congress must get out of 
the Beltway, so members of our cor- 
porate communities must get out of 
the board room. 

If you like the marketplace, then 
how did you choose an option that pro- 
vides less options for your employees 
instead of more? 

So come with me, those who voted 
against the Clinton plan with the Busi- 
ness Roundtable. I hope they will come 
and meet the Braxton County couple 
who, when their insurance ran out, be- 
cause it was capped at $75,000, they 
still incurred $200,000 more in treating 
the wife’s cancer, or the Jefferson 
County couple, who had to quit their 
jobs because their employer’s insur- 
ance would not provide for the pre- 
existing illnesses of their children, or 
the Jackson County security guard 
who may work for one of the compa- 
nies that voted with the Roundtable 
and, yet, when their insurance ran out, 
his wife’s cancer treatments are not 
covered. 

Get out of the board room, just as 
Members of Congress get out of the 
Beltway, and together we will discover 
the true health care crisis that is in 
our country. 


o 1030 


URGING THE ADMINISTRATION TO 
MAINTAIN ILLEGAL STATUS OF 
DRUG USE 
(Mr. MAZZOLI asked and was given 

permission to address the House for 1 

minute and to revise and extend his re- 

marks.) 
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Мг. MAZZOLI. Mr. Speaker, drug use 
is one of the most growing and one of 
the most vexing and agonizing prob- 
lems facing America today. To prop- 
erly deal with this, we need a manifold 
response, everything from stern law en- 
forcement, unflinching sentencing and 
throwing the key away on the drug 
kingpins, to drug education, drug coun- 
seling and drug treatment, in prisons 
and out of prisons. 

One aspect in this national response, 
Mr. Speaker, we do not need is any 
talk of legalization of drugs, as has 
been mentioned for study by the Sur- 
geon General of the country. I was, 
therefore, pleased this week when Sec- 
retary Shalala of the Department of 
Health and Human Services, in an- 
nouncing the disquieting growth in 
drug use among young people in Amer- 
ica, said illegal drugs will remain ille- 
gal. 
I would be reassured even further, 
Mr. Speaker, if the President would say 
again, as he has said in the past, that 
illegal drugs will remain illegal—that 
they will not be legalized on his watch. 
That is the proper approach, and I hope 
to hear it again many times in the 
months ahead. 


CONSTITUENTS KNOW AMERICA 
SUFFERS FROM HEALTH CARE 
CRISIS 


(Mr. KLEIN asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, who says 
there is no health care crisis in Amer- 
ica? Explain that to the individuals 
who suffer every day because they do 
not have the proper health care cov- 
erage nor the money to pay for the 
medical attention that they need. I 
would just like to pass along the 
thoughts of just one of the many trou- 
bled citizens who have taken the time 
to write to me. 

A constituent from Clifton, 
wrote: 

We must take care of our own people. Mil- 
lions are paying dearly right now. The ab- 
sence of proper health care coverage for all 
Americans is a disgrace to this country. 

This woman and her husband are two 
average, middle income citizens, who 
paid over $17,000 in medical expenses 
last year alone, because of an ongoing 
lack of health care coverage. I wish 
this letter was the exception to the 
rule, the only letter I had received an- 
nouncing the lack of universal cov- 
erage for all, but it is not. I have re- 
ceived hundreds more that call on this 
Congress to give them a health care 
system that will be beneficial, not vin- 
dictive. 

Yes, we have a health care crisis, and 
for the sake of our country we must ad- 
dress it now. 


NJ, 
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URGING FULL SUPPORT FOR FED- 
ERAL FUNDING FOR EARTH- 
QUAKE RELIEF FOR CALIFORNIA 


(Mr. TUCKER asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. TUCKER. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
today in full support of the supple- 
mental appropriation bill for earth- 
quake relief for California. Mr. Speak- 
er, it would seem that this call for help 
from California’s most devastating nat- 
ural disaster in the history of our 
country would be a simple plea. Unfor- 
tunately, Mr. Speaker, it is my under- 
standing that there are those who will 
question this earthquake relief meas- 
ure, will question this bill as to the 
money that is being spent. 

Mr. Speaker, this is unfortunate, 
even though I understand that we are 
asking for some 59.5 billion, and, of 
course, the price tag continues to go 
up. The damages in California are esti- 
mated to be about $30 billion. 

However, Mr. Speaker, this was the 
greatest natural disaster in the history 
of this country, with 57 people dead, 
6,500 people injured, 200,000 people ap- 
plying for disaster relief. Let me say, 
on a personal note, Mr. Speaker, that I 
was there when this earthquake hit. 

For those of us who think that this is 
just a California problem, we must re- 
member that the earthquake in Cali- 
fornia of today is the flood in Members’ 
areas tomorrow, or the hurricane in 
their area next week. Mr. Speaker, this 
is a time for all Americans to rally to- 
gether, and all the Representatives 
who represent America to say that we 
must give relief where relief is needed. 


H.R. 3759; EMERGENCY SUPPLE- 
MENTAL APPROPRIATIONS BILL 


(Ms. ROYBAL-ALLARD asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend her remarks.) 

Ms. ROYBAL-ALLARD, Mr. Speaker, 
I rise in support of moving swiftly in 
providing emergency disaster assist- 
ance to the victims of the recent south- 
ern California earthquake. 

The January 17 Northridge earth- 
quake was a disaster of eipc propor- 
tions. It is estimated that the final 
damage estimates may range anywhere 
from $15 to $30 billion in uninsured 
costs. The human toll has been stag- 
gering. Tens of thousands of homes 
were damaged or destroyed, leaving a 
large population of displaced home- 
owners and renters. Thousands of peo- 
ple were injured and many, tragically, 
lost their lives. These horrifying losses, 
combined with major damage to the 
area’s transportation and utility infra- 
structures, hospitals, businesses, and 
schools, have created the greatest cri- 
sis in Los Angeles’ history. 

Although there were initial logistical 
delays and difficulties, the response by 
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relief organizations and the Federal, 
State, and local agencies has helped to 
initiate the rebuilding and recovery ef- 
fort. Given the magnitude of the dam- 
age, however, that monumental task 
cannot continue without Federal finan- 
cial assistance. We must not waiver in 
affording immediate relief to victims 
of this disaster. 

I ask that my colleagues dem- 
onstrate the same compassion and 
commitment to addressing this emer- 
gency as was exhibited during last 
year’s midwest flood disaster. I urge 
you to support disaster assistance for 
the victims of the Northridge earth- 
quake. 


THE JOURNAL 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
CLYBURN). Pursuant to clause 5 of rule 
I, the pending business is the question 
of approving the Speaker’s approval of 
the Journal. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker pro tempore announced that 
the ayes appeared to have it. 

Mr. TUCKER. Mr. Speaker, I object 
to the vote on the ground that a 
quorum is not present, and make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Evi- 
dently a quorum is not present. 

The Sergeant at Arms will notify ab- 
sent Members. 

The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—yeas 245, nays 
144, not voting 44, as follows: 


{Roll No. 5) 
YEAS—245 

Abercrombie Costello Glickman 
Andrews (ME) Coyne Gonzalez 
Andrews (NJ) Cramer Gordon 
Applegate Danner Green 
Bacchus (FL) Darden Greenwood 
Baesler de la Garza Gutierrez 
Barca Deal Hamburg 
Barcia DeFazio Hamilton 
Barlow DeLauro Hansen 
Barrett (WI) Dellums Harman 
Bateman Derrick Hayes 
Becerra Deutsch Hefner 
Beilenson Dicks Hilliard 

rman Dingell Hoagland 
Bevill Dixon Hobson 
Bilbray Dooley Hochbrueckner 
Bishop Durbin Holden 
Blackwell Edwards (CA) Houghton 
Bonior Edwards (TX) Hoyer 
Boucher Engel Hughes 
Brewster English Hutto 
Brooks Eshoo Inglis 
Browder Evans Inslee 
Brown (FL) Farr Jefferson 
Brown (OH) Fazio Johnson (GA) 
Bryant Fields (LA) Johnson (SD) 
Byrne Filner Johnson, Е.В. 
Cantwell Fingerhut Johnston 
Cardin Fish Kanjorski 
Carr Flake Kaptur 
Clayton Foglietta Kasich 
Clement Ford (TN) Kennelly 
Clinger Frank (MA) Kildee 
Clyburn Frost Kleczka 
Coleman Furse Klein 
Collins (MI) Gejdenson Klink 
Combest Gephardt Kopetski 
Condit Geren Kreidler 
Conyers Gibbons LaFalce 
Cooper Gillmor Lambert 
Coppersmith Gilman Lancaster 
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Lantos Neal (MA) Slattery 
LaRocco Neal (NC) Slaughter 
Laughlin Oberstar Smith (IA) 
Levin Obey Smith (NJ) 
Lewis (GA) Ortiz Spratt 
Lipinski Orton Stark 
Long Pallone Stenholm 
Lowey Parker Stokes 
Maloney Pastor Strickland 
Mann Payne (NJ) Studds 
Manton Pelosi Stupak 
Margolies- Penny Swett 
Mezvinsky Peterson (FL) Swift 
Markey Peterson (MN) Synar 
Martinez Pickett Tanner 
Matsui Pickle Tauzin 
Mazzoli Poshard Tejeda 
McCloskey Price (NC) Thompson 
McCollum Rahall Thornton 
McCurdy Rangel Thurman 
McDermott Reed Torres 
McHale Richardson Towns 
McInnis Roemer Traficant 
McKinney Rose Tucker 
McNulty Rostenkowski Unsoeld 
Meehan Rowland Valentine 
Menendez Roybal-Allard Velazquez 
Mfume Rush Vento 
Mica Sabo Visclosky 
Miller (CA) Sanders Volkmer 
Mineta Sangmeister Washington 
Minge Santorum Waters 
Mink Sarpalius Watt 
Moakley Sawyer Waxman 
Mollohan Schenk Wheat 
Montgomery Schumer Wise 
Moran Serrano Woolsey 
Murtha Sharp Wyden 
Myers Sisisky Wynn 
Nadler Skaggs Yates 
Natcher Skelton Young (FL) 
NAYS—144 
Allard Gekas Packard 
Archer Gilchrest Paxon 
Armey Gingrich Petri 
Bachus (AL) Goodlatte Porter 
Baker (CA) Goss Portman 
Baker (LA) Grams Pryce (OH) 
Ballenger Grandy Quillen 
Barrett (NE) Hancock Quinn 
Bartlett Hefley Ramstad 
Barton Herger Ravenel 
Bereuter Hoekstra Regula 
Bilirakis Hoke Ridge 
Bliley Horn Roberts 
Blute Huffington 
Boehlert Hunter Rohrabacher 
Boehner Hutchinson Ros-Lehtinen 
Bonilla Hyde Roth 
Bunning Inhofe Royce 
Burton Istook Saxton 
Buyer Jacobs Schaefer 
Johnson (CT) Schiff 
Calvert Johnson, Sam Schroeder 
Camp Kim Sensenbrenner 
Canady King Shaw 
Castle Kingston Shays 
Clay Klug Shuster 
Coble Knollenberg Skeen 
Collins (GA) Kolbe Smith (MI) 
Cox Kyl Smith (TX) 
Crapo Lazio Snowe 
Cunningham Leach Spence 
DeLay Levy Stearns 
Diaz-Balart Lewis (CA) Stump 
Dickey Lightfoot Sundquist 
Doolittle Linder Talent 
Dreier Livingston Taylor (MS) 
Duncan Manzullo Taylor (NC) 
Dunn McCandless Thomas (CA) 
Ehlers McDade Thomas (WY) 
Emerson McHugh Torkildsen 
Ewing McMillan Upton 
Fawell Meyers Vucanovich 
Fields (TX) Michel Walker 
Fowler Miller (FL) Walsh 
Franks (CT) Molinari Weldon 
Franks (NJ) Moorhead Wolf 
Gallegly Nussle Zeliff 
Gallo Oxley Zimmer 
NOT VOTING—44 
Ackerman Bentley Brown (CA) 
Andrews (TX) Borski Chapman 
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Collins (IL) Lehman Pomeroy 
Crane Lewis (FL) Reynolds 
Dornan Lloyd Roukema 
Everett Machtley Scott 
Ford (MI) McCrery Shepherd 

McKeon Smith (OR) 
Gunderson Meek Solomon 
Hall (OH) Morella Torricelli 
Hall (TX) Murphy Whitten 
Hastert Olver Williams 
Hastings Owens Wilson 
Hinchey Payne (VA) Young (AK) 
Kennedy Pombo 
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Ms. MCKINNEY changed her vote 
from “пау” to yea.“ 

So the Journal was approved. 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, I re- 
gret that I was not present on Thurs- 
day, February 3, 1994, to vote on roll- 
call vote 5 to approve the Journal. I 
was attending a work session on health 
care reform. 


—S 0 


SUNDRY MESSAGES FROM THE 
PRESIDENT 


Sundry messages in writing from the 
President of the United States were 
communicated to the House by Mr. 
Edwin Thomas, one of his secretaries. 


— — 
ANNOUNCEMENT BY THE SPEAKER 
PRO TEMPORE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
TUCKER). The Chair will entertain addi- 
tional 1-minute requests. 


THERE IS A HEALTH-CARE CRISIS 


(Mr. HAMBURG asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. HAMBURG. Mr. Speaker, we do 
have a health care crisis and a con- 
stituent of mine, Tom Robson from 
Windsor, CA, lives with it every day. 

Six years ago, Mr. Robson was diag- 
nosed with Parkinson’s disease. A for- 
estry specialist, Tom had to quit his 
job and lost his health benefits. Later, 
Tom found a job as a swimming pool 
technician, which offered health insur- 
ance. But then the company changed 
its carrier to lower its health costs, 
and Tom was dropped from coverage. 
Tom has since been denied coverage 
from several insurance companies be- 
cause of his condition. 

Mr. Robson’s prescription drugs for 
November and December cost $2,000. 
Their church paid $800; Mr. and Mrs. 
Robson are struggling to pay the rest. 
Tom does not qualify for Medicaid or 
Medicare. 

Mr. Speaker, the Robsons are a hard- 
working couple. As best he can, Tom 
helps his wife run her window washing 
business. But their combined income is 
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modest, and for years they could not 
afford to buy health insurance for Mrs. 
Robson. Last month, she purchased in- 
surance for herself, but her husband 
again was denied coverage. 

Mr. Speaker, Tom Robson and mil- 
lions of people like him are living proof 
that we have a health care crisis. I 
urge my colleagues to not break faith 
with Americans who live with the cri- 
sis every day of their lives. 
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FUNDING EARTHQUAKE RELIEF 
WHILE STILL BALANCING THE 
BUDGET 


(Mr. SAM JOHNSON of Texas asked 
and was given permission to address 
the House for 1 minute and to revise 
and extend his remarks.) 

Mr. SAM JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to talk about bal- 
ancing our budget. You know, last 
night we talked about the rule which is 
coming up shortly on earthquake re- 
lief. I think there is not a single Amer- 
ican who does not think we should sup- 
port our fellow Californians, and I for 
one think we ought to do it now and 
immediately. But on the other hand, 
we are broke as a nation and we should 
at the same time pay for it. 

I think if you will listen to the de- 
bate that follows, we will give you a 
way to fund it now and pay for it out 
of this year’s or next year’s budget. I 
think the responsible thing for Amer- 
ica is to balance this out. 

I urge every Member to listen to the 
debate today. 
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HEALTH CARE CRISIS AFFECTS 
MARYLAND STATE EMPLOYEES 


(Mr. CARDIN asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. CARDIN. Mr. Speaker, there are 
those who tell us that we do not have 
a health care crisis. Well, you tell that 
to the State employees in Maryland 
who have been asked to pay a 100-per- 
cent increase in their insurance pre- 
miums this year, who have been given 
less choice in their ability to select 
their own doctor or hospitals, who have 
given up salary increases in order to 
try to maintain their health care bene- 
fits, who are tired of paying for the 
costs of other people who do not have 
health insurance today, the cost shift- 
ing that occurs in our society. 

Mr. Speaker, we need real health care 
reform. We need health care reform 
that will provide universal coverage 
now to all the people of this Nation, to 
stop the cost shifting that is occurring. 

We need health care reform that will 
have effective cost containment in it, 
that will bring down the ever-escalat- 
ing costs of health care in our society. 
We need real health care reform now. 
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EARTHQUAKE RELIEF PACKAGE: 
A TO Z SPENDING-CUTS PLAN 


(Mr. ZELIFF asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. ZELIFF. Mr. Speaker, every 
Member of this House feels a strong 
compassion for the victims of the re- 
cent California earthquake. We all 
know that massive Government aid is 
needed to get the Los Angeles area 
back on track. 

The earthquake relief package will 
be the largest ever for a natural disas- 
ter. The biggest question now is, who 
will pay for it? Us or our children and 
grandchildren? 

The President talks about the need 
for deficit reduction. The congressional 
leadership has joined in this call. So 
clearly we should not tack another $10 
or $20 billion onto our already massive 
debt. 

So what's the solution? The solution, 
Mr. Speaker, is to use the A to Z spend- 
ing cuts plan to pay for earthquake re- 
lief. 

The A to Z spending cut plan calls for 
an open rule that: First, allows every 
Member to propose new spending cut 
amendments; second, provides a free 
and fair debate for each proposal; and 
third, holds an up or down vote on each 
specific recommendation. 

It is simple. It is fiscally sound. It 
just makes sense. 

Give us an open rule and we can cut 
enough fat out of the budget to pay for 
the badly needed earthquake relief. 
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HEALTH CARE CRISIS: MANY 
AMERICANS ARE ONE PAYCHECK 
AWAY FROM BEING UNINSURED 


(Ms. PELOSI asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend her re- 
marks.) 

Ms. PELOSI. Mr. Speaker, remark- 
able as it may seem, there are some 
who are saying we do not have a health 
care crisis in this country. We all have 
heard that there are over 35 million 
people who are without health insur- 
ance. But the figures are even larger 
than that: In the course of 1 year, 51 
million people will be without health 
insurance at some time or another; 
around 80 million Americans in our 
country have a preexisting condition 
which will prevent them from having 
health insurance or renewing health in- 
surance. 

Around 80 million people also have 
restrictive lifetime benefit caps on 
their health insurance. Sometimes 
they do not even know that until they 
become ill a second time. 

Many, many millions of Americans 
will pay more for health care insurance 
in this year than they did last year for 
the same or less coverage. 

One such is a constituent of mine 
who wrote on November 24 that he had 
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worked hard all his life and received a 
notice from his health insurance com- 
pany stating that, “Effective January 
1, 1994, your monthly payment of $120 
will be changed to $252 per month.” It 
went from $1,440 to a $3,000 premium 
per year. 

Mr. Speaker, this is a man who has 
worked all his life; he is a retiree. He 
said, “І believe that the rate increase 
is unfair. I am left without a choice. I 
need insurance for my family and my- 
self.” 

Mr. Speaker, this letter, I believe, 
speaks well as to the need for health 
care reform, for universal coverage for 
all Americans. 


CLINTON HEALTH CARE QUESTION 
NO. 357, AND OTHERS 


(Mr. KINGSTON asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. KINGSTON. Mr. Speaker, this is 
what I call Clinton health care ques- 
tion No. 357: Will I have the same pa- 
tient/doctor relationship under the 
Clinton health care plan that I have 
right now?” 

No; absolutely not. Why not? Well, 
your physician will no longer be work- 
ing for you; һе or she will be working 
for a network who works under the 
guidelines of a State-run government 
alliance. 

The alliance has a budget which is 
set by the national health board, which 
is a central bureaucracy in Washing- 
ton, DC, which will tell these alliances 
in your neighborhood, in your city, in 
your county, how much they can spend 
on health care. 

Now, what does that mean to you, 
the patient? It means that when you go 
to see your physician, that the more 
time he or she spends with you the less 
time they can spend with other pa- 
tients. The less patients they see, the 
less likelihood that they will make 
that State-mandated budget. 

Therefore, what is going to happen is 
your physician, if he or she is having to 
see 20 people a day now, they will be 
told that you have to see 30 people a 
day in order for us to make this Gov- 
ernment-mandated, centralized budget. 

Mr. Speaker, the alternative, the ob- 
vious alternative, is the Michel plan; it 
keeps that doctor-patient relationship 
which we Americans treasure so high- 
ly. 


PROVIDING FOR CONSIDERATION 
OF H.R. 3759, EMERGENCY SUP- 
PLEMENTAL APPROPRIATIONS 
ACT OF 1994 


Mr. BEILENSON. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on Rules, I 
call up House Resolution 336 and ask 
for its immediate consideration 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 
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H. REs. 336 

Resolved, That at any time after the adop- 
tion of this resolution the Speaker may, pur- 
suant to clause 1(b) of rule XXIII, declare the 
House resolved into the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for 
consideration of the bill (H.R. 3759) making 
emergency supplemental appropriations for 
the fiscal year ending September 30, 1994, and 
for other purposes. The first reading of the 
bill shall be dispensed with. All points of 
order against the bill and against its consid- 
eration are waived. General debate shall be 
confined to the bill and shall not exceed one 
hour equally divided and controlled by the 
chairman and ranking minority member of 
the Committee on Appropriations. After gen- 
eral debate the bill shall be considered for 
amendment under the five-minute rule and 
shall be considered as read. No amendment 
shall be in order except the amendments 
printed in the report, of the Committee on 
Rules accompanying this resolution. Each 
amendment may be offered only in the order 
printed in the report, may be offered only by 
a Member designated in the report, shall be 
considered as read, shall be debatable for the 
time specified in the report equally divided 
and controlled by the proponent and an op- 
ponent, shall not be subject to amendment, 
and shall not be subject to a demand for divi- 
sion of the question in the House or in the 
Committee of the Whole. All points of order 
against the amendments printed in the re- 
port are waived. With the concurrence of the 
minority leader, the amendment numbered 2 
in part 1 of the report may be offered in a 
modified form that is germane to its printed 
form. If more than one of the amendments 
printed in part 2 of the report is adopted, 
only the last to be adopted shall be consid- 
ered as finally adopted and reported to the 
House. At the conclusion of consideration of 
the bill for amendment the Committee shall 
rise and report the bill to the House with 
such amendments as may have been finally 
adopted. The previous question shall be con- 
sidered as ordered on the bill and amend- 
ments thereto to final passage without inter- 
vening motion except one motion to recom- 
mit. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
TUCKER). The gentleman from Califor- 
nia [Mr. BEILENSON] is recognized for 1 
hour. 

Mr. BEILENSON. Mr. Speaker, for 
the purpose of debate only, I yield the 
customary one-half hour of debate time 
to the gentleman from California [Mr. 
DREIER], pending which I yield myself 
such time as I may consume. During 
the consideration of this resolution, all 
time yielded is for the purpose of de- 
bate only. 
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Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 336 is 
the rule providing for the consideration 
of H.R. 3759, making emergency supple- 
mental appropriations for the fiscal 
year ending September 30, 1994. Al- 
though most of this supplemental cov- 
ers emergency expenses arising from 
the disastrous January 17 Los Angeles 
earthquake, it also provides emergency 
funding for humanitarian assistance 
and peace-keeping activities, addi- 
tional funding for the 1993 Midwest 
flood recovery, and funds for highway 
reconstruction resulting from the 
Loma Prieta earthquake. 


February 3, 1994 


The rule provides for 1 hour of gen- 
eral debate, to be equally divided and 
controlled by the chairman and rank- 
ing minority member of the Committee 
on Appropriations. All points of order 
against the bill and against its consid- 
eration are waived. The bill shall be 
considered as read. 

Only those amendments printed in 
the report to accompany the rule are in 
order, and they are to be considered in 
the order and manner specified, with 
debate time also stipulated in the re- 
port. The amendments are not subject 
to amendment except as specified in 
the report, are considered as read, and 
are not subject to a demand for a divi- 
sion of the question. All points of order 
against the amendments printed in the 
report are waived. 

The rule also provides that the 
amendments printed in part 2 of the re- 
port shall be considered under the 
king-of-the-hill procedure, under which 
the last amendment accepted by the 
House prevails. 

Finally, the rule provides for one mo- 
tion to recommit. 

At this point, Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to explain the amendments per- 
mitted under House Resolution 336. 
Part 1 of the report on the resolution 
specifies three amendments that may 
be considered. Thirty minutes of de- 
bate time is provided for the amend- 
ment to be offered by the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. FRANK] to 
strike all of chapter III of the bill, De- 
partment of Defense funds for humani- 
tarian aid, peacekeeping, and peace en- 
forcing operations in Bosnia, Somalia, 
Iraq, and Haiti, except for one general 
provision allowing the Department to 
incur obligations in anticipation of re- 
ceiving burdensharing contributions. 

The second amendment, which may 
be offered by the gentleman from 
Maryland (Мг. HOYER] or the gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. CLAY], тау 
be debated for 20 minutes and author- 
izes Federal employee buyouts so that 
departments and agencies can meet 
work force reductions required by the 
President’s pledge to cut 252,000 Fed- 
eral jobs. The rule provides that the 
amendment may be modified only with 
the concurrence of the minority leader. 
Any agreed to modifications must be 
germane. 

The third amendment in part 1 of the 
report, which provides 20 minutes of 
debate time, may be offered by the gen- 
tleman from Florida [Mr. DEUTSCH]. It 
prohibits the use of funds by the Fed- 
eral Emergency Management Agency 
to deny coverage or cause buildings to 
be torn down under certain very spe- 
cific circumstances. 

Mr. Speaker, part 2 of the Rules Com- 
mittee report provides for the consider- 
ation of three amendments under the 
king-of-the-hill procedure in which the 
last amendment accepted by the House 
of Representatives would prevail. 
These amendments, which are offered 
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to allow Members to consider offset- 
ting the costs of this emergency with 
spending cuts from other programs in- 
stead of providing the emergency des- 
ignation as has been done for all disas- 
ters since 1990, are allotted 1 hour of 
debate time each. 

The first of the offset amendments, 
to be offered by the gentleman from In- 
diana [Mr. MYERS], includes the text of 
H.R. 3511, the fiscal 1994 rescissions 
package which rescinds $2.56 billion. 
The amendment also includes addi- 
tional cuts to reduce fiscal year 1994 
spending by a total of $7.5 billion. 
These cuts are connected with reduc- 
tions in—among several areas—Federal 
positions, defense procurement, mili- 
tary construction, the Legal Services 
Corporation, and the World Bank. The 
Myers amendment also cuts 1.3 percent 
across the board for the legislative 
branch and an additional $2 million in 
House franking. 

The second amendment, made in 
order, is to be offered by the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. NUSSLE] along with 
Representatives PENNY, KASICH, and 
CONDIT. The amendment provides for 
spending cuts of about $10 billion to 
offset the entire cost of the emergency 
appropriations. The amendment іп- 
cludes several rescissions, the fiscal 
year 1994 installment of the Federal 
work force reduction, and changes in 
various laws, including the Public Law 
480 Food for Peace Act and the Davis- 
Bacon Act. 

The third in this series of amend- 
ments designed to offset the cost of 
emergency spending with cuts in other 
programs will be offered by the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. Fazio]. 
This final amendment includes the text 
of H.R. 3511, rescinding $2.56 billion in 
fiscal year 1994 funding. 

Mr. Speaker, H.R. 3759 provides 
$9,719,150,000 in budget authority, the 
same as the request made by the ad- 
ministration, 80 percent of which is to 
cover expenses arising from the Los 
Angeles earthquake. All disaster relief 
funds in this bill are designated as 
emergency requirements under the 
terms of the 1990 Budget Enforcement 
Act. Under this act, appropriations 
that are designated as emergency re- 
quirements by both the President and 
the Congress are counted as automatic 
increases in the discretionary spending 
limits. 

The emergency designations in this 
bill are consistent with past disaster 
relief appropriations—in 1993 to cover 
the disaster costs caused by extensive 
flooding in the Upper Mississippi River 
area; and in 1992 and in previous years 
to cover the costs caused by other nat- 
ural disasters, such as Hurricane An- 
drew, Hurricane Iniki, Hurricane Bob, 
the devastating fires in Oakland, CA, 
and the State of Washington; the 
northeast storm that ravaged the New 
England area; and agricultural disas- 
ters such as the California freeze, the 
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Red River Valley in Texas floods, the 
Kansas drought, the Minnesota/Iowa 
excessive rainfall, the Southeastern 
States drought, and the Louisiana/ 
Texas freeze. 

The measure provides a total of $7.77 
billion for the Los Angeles earthquake, 
$1.198 billion to the Department of De- 
fense to support humanitarian assist- 
ance and peacekeeping operations, 
$435.5 million for the Midwest floods 
and fires in southern California; and 
$315 million for the Loma Prieta earth- 
quake. The bill’s total includes $8.8 bil- 
lion in appropriations that will become 
available upon enactment, and $900 
million in contingency appropriations 
that would become available when the 
President transmits a subsequent re- 
quest to Congress that formally des- 
ignates these amounts as emergency 
funds. The bill also makes available 
$1.1 billion in additional Small Busi- 
ness Administration disaster loans, as 
requested by the administration, for 
low-interest loans to homeowners, 
renters, and small business owners. 

The measure provides $4.7 billion in 
FEMA disaster relief, including $700 
million to repair school buildings; 
$1.665 billion is provided in Federal aid 
to highways and language is included 
in the bill to expedite reconstruction of 
damaged roads and bridges; $66.6 mil- 
lion is provided for Veterans Affairs, 
including $45.6 million for construction 
at the Sepulveda Veterans Administra- 
tion Medical Center which was closed 
because of earthquake dam: ge. 

Mr. Speaker, as a result cf bipartisan 
negotiations among several members 
of the California delegation, H.R. 3759 
prohibits the use of the bill’s funds to 
aid illegal aliens, except for emergency 
medical care and shelter, food, water, 
medicine, and other emergency aid 
specified in the bill. The intent of this 
provision, approved by the Appropria- 
tions Committee, is the result of seri- 
ous concerns about providing tax- 
payers’ dollars for long-term disaster 
assistance to persons who have entered 
the United States in violation of the 
immigration laws of our country. 

Mr. Speaker, as a representative of 
one of the districts hit hardest by the 
devastating earthquake in Los Angeles, 
I am grateful, as are other members 
from our area, to the members of the 
House Appropriations Committee for 
their expeditious handling of the bill to 
provide emergency appropriations for 
relief efforts to the tens of thousands 
of individuals adversely affected by the 
Los Angeles earthquake. The commit- 
tee’s efforts will ensure that there is no 
interruption in providing housing, 
food, and medical assistance to the vic- 
tims of this natural disaster. These 
funds will also be used to restore essen- 
tial traffic systems to millions of citi- 
zens in the Los Angeles area, who, as 
Members know, are finding it ex- 
tremely difficult to get around the 
county and to get to and from work. 
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The Los Angeles earthquake, іп 
which 57 people were killed, 6,500 in- 
jured, 16,000 homes rendered uninhabit- 
able, and over 45,000 residential struc- 
tures were damaged, is the largest dis- 
aster ever handled by the Federal 
Emergency Management Agency. I 
have seen the FEMA operations first 
hand and have been enormously im- 
pressed by the excellent work of the 
Agency's Director and of his staff, who 
are working literally 24 hours a day 
processing applications, which now are 
in excess of 250,000. 

Approximately 100 public schools 
were severely damaged by the earth- 
quake, several of which remain closed. 
Damage to public buildings was se- 
уеге--11 were destroyed and another 10 
badly damaged. 

The Department of Housing and 
Urban Development has already dis- 
tributed over 10,000 section 8 emer- 
gency housing certificates, compared 
with 7,000 vouchers issued in the first 
year after Hurricane Andrew. 

The Small Business Administration 
has issued a larger than expected num- 
ber of disaster assistance applications. 
Since January 26, the number of appli- 
cations has more than doubled, to 
177,000 as of Monday earlier this week. 

Over 38 miles of roadways were closed 
in the Los Angeles area, including 4.7 
miles of the Santa Monica Freeway, 
the most heavily traveled highway in 
the Nation. Interstate 5, which runs 
north and south and serves the whole 
Pacific coast, was seriously damaged as 
well. In addition, over 200 bridge struc- 
tures are known to be damaged. 

Severe aftershocks continue to cause 
damage in the region. Last Saturday’s 
5.0 aftershock added to the over $200 
million in existing damage to Califor- 
nia State University at Northridge and 
further damaged Highway 101 in North 
Hollywood. 

Mr. Speaker, as one who experienced 
the earthquake himself and toured and 
inspected a large portion of the area 
with, first, the President and FEMA 
Director Witt, and on my own with 
members of my own family and mem- 
bers of our district office, our staff in 
Los Angeles for the past 17 days, I can 
personally attest to the urgent need for 
the passage of this bill. For these rea- 
sons, I urge the adoption of this resolu- 
tion, so we may act today on this ur- 
gently enacted emergency assistance. 

Finally, let me say this. As our col- 
leagues know, the earthquake affected 
principally the districts that are rep- 
resented by myself, the gentleman 
from California [Mr. BERMAN], the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. MCKEON], 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
GALLEGLY], the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. WAXMAN], the gentleman 
from California [Mr. DIXON], and, to a 
certain extent, I think, represented by 
some of our other colleagues. And I do 
want to take this opportunity to tell 
the other Members of Congress, and the 
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people they represent back home, how 
profoundly grateful our people are to 
their constituents and to our country 
men and women all across the United 
States for their generous and warm- 
hearted response to our people in their 
time of great trouble and of need. 

I also want to take this opportunity, 
if I may, Mr. Speaker, to tell my col- 
leagues that they should be very proud 
indeed, be aware of and very proud of 
the quick, efficient, and thoroughly ef- 
fective and professional response of the 
Federal agencies to whom we have 
given the responsibility of responding 
to great natural emergencies such as 
this one. I cannot adequately express 
to my colleagues and to the people of 
this country how well these people 
have done their job. 

Within 1 day, Mr. Witt, the Director 
of FEMA, was in Los Angeles, and two 
secretaries of the President’s Cabinet 
were there, Mr. Cisneros and Mr. Pena. 
On the 2d day the President himself 
came and spent 6 hours of the day, not 
only touring the affected areas, but 
also presiding at a conference for more 
than 3 hours with our mayor and with 
our Governor and with a bipartisan 
scattering of public officials to discuss 
in detail what needed to be done in re- 
sponse to the earthquake. 

Within 3 days, FEMA had opened 12 
disaster assistance centers, or DACS, 
and from that time onward, hundreds 
upon hundreds of Federal employees, 
both FEMA employees and SBA people 
and others from IRS and Customs and 
everywhere else, as a matter of fact, 
from around the country, and from 
around the State, have been working 15 
or 16 hours a day, 7 days a week, to 
process these many hundreds of thou- 
sands of applications, and have done so 
in the best possible manner. We are 
very proud of these people. I want you 
to know, too, although I have never 
had personal experience with FEMA in 
the past, if they have had problems in 
the past, whatever they may have 
been, I cannot imagine a group of peo- 
ple, and all of the folks working with 
them and under Mr. Witt and the Presi- 
dent and the President’s Cabinet, to 
have done a better job than, in fact, 
the job they have been doing these past 
days. 

Others have helped out enormously 
too, both public and private people. 
The Los Angeles Police Department 
has been magnificent. The National 
Guard, mostly taken from California 
contingents, has been magnificent. 
Thousands of private people, including 
especially the American Red Cross and 
the Salvation Army, two wonderful 
groups we know well and think often 
about, but really don’t realize until 
you face a situation such as this what 
magnificent work they do. Thousands 
of volunteers from all over the coun- 
try, working with the Red Cross and 
the Salvation Army. 

To name just one small group, some 
men from the Southern Baptist Con- 
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vention, from five to six States, mostly 
in the Southern United States, Arkan- 
sas, Louisiana, Texas, Mississippi and 
Oklahoma, who drove their own rigs up 
there and worked at the Red Cross 
shelters providing tens of thousands of 
meals every day for folks who were in 
need. 

When we thanked them, they said it 
gives us great pleasure to do so, and we 
are doing it for the Lord. 

But in any case, I cannot tell you 
how many wonderful heart-warming 
scenarios we came across in the 12 or 13 
days I have spent all of my waking 
time touring the district, the thou- 
sands of people who have come from all 
over the country to help. And from all 
of our people, people in my district and 
from my colleagues’ districts, I just 
want again to express to everyone 
throughout this country who has 
helped and whose concerns are with us, 
how terribly grateful we are. We know 
what a wonderful country we have the 
privilege of representing a small part 
of, but a disaster such as this reminds 
one of how truly wonderful it is and 
how truly remarkable the people of the 
United States are. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. DREIER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, at this hour we begin 
the first step toward full House consid- 
eration of this very important measure 
that is going to respond to the earth- 
quake that awakened so many of us at 
4:31 on January 17. Anyone who has not 
been to the districts of the gentleman 
from California [Mr. MCKEON], the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. BERMAN], 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
WAXMAN], the gentleman from Califor- 
nia [Mr. BEILENSON], the gentleman 
from California [Mr. MOORHEAD]. the 
gentleman from California [Mr. DIXON], 
and the gentleman from California [Mr. 
GALLEGLY] in the last 24% weeks, can- 
not comprehend the amount of phys- 
ical and personal destruction that has 
occurred. Every dollar of aid money in 
this bill that is earmarked for Los An- 
geles is needed, and it must get there 
just as quickly as possible. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to join 
with my friend in expressing great ap- 
preciation to the taxpayers of this 
country and our colleagues, Represent- 
atives from all over this country, for 
the tremendous support that has been 
shown by the American people. 

In addition to the funding, there are 
a number of other very positive provi- 
sions that are in this bill. It finally 
moves us in the direction of addressing 
the problems of benefits to illegal im- 
migrants. This bill could not possibly 
fund all of the disaster assistance, so 
we need to assure that benefits are 
going to those that are lawfully in this 
country. 

In addition, the bill requires a study 
of unfunded Federal mandates and 
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other regulations that сап be eased to 
allow Los Angeles to expeditiously re- 
build. I hope we will be able to act on 
those recommendations just as soon as 
they become available. 

I would point out, Mr. Speaker, that 
there are amendments made in order 
by this rule, that, if adopted, will also 
improve the bill. For example, if my 
colleagues believe, as I do, that we 
should pay for the new funding and not 
add to the Federal deficit, the rule 
makes in order through a king-of-the- 
hill procedure three amendments to 
provide offsetting spending in this res- 
olution. 

One amendment, by the gentleman 
from Indiana, a senior member of the 
Committee on Appropriations, Mr. 
MYERS, who will be speaking in a mo- 
ment about this, will provide $7.5 bil- 
lion in offsets. Another, by the gen- 
tleman from Iowa [Mr. NUSSLE], the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
PENNY], the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
KASICH], and the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. CONDIT] will provide over 
$10 billion in offsets. 

Regrettably, Mr. Speaker, there are a 
number of amendments that were not 
made in order by the Committee on 
Rules that, frankly, could also improve 
this bill. 

So that we can continue to expedite 
consideration of this badly needed dis- 
aster aid while allowing additional 
amendments to be considered, I am 
going to urge defeat of the previous 
question, so that we can immediately 
provide an opportunity for these 
amendments and then move ahead. 

If the previous question is defeated, 
it will not delay this bill. That has 
been said time and time again by mem- 
bers of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions who testified before our Commit- 
tee on Rules. It will simply permit me 
to offer an amendment to the rule that 
will make in order three amendments 
to the bill. 

The first is the amendment by the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. DELAY] to 
exempt projects funded in the bill from 
Davis-Bacon Act requirements. The 
purpose of this bill is to expedite the 
earthquake recovery, not to line the 
pockets of unions. Waiving Davis- 
Bacon constraints during this time of 
urgent need will make the maximum 
level of resources available to assist in 
the recovery. 

The second is the amendment by the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. JOHNSON] 
which would score the discretionary 
spending in the bill against the current 
cap. 


Rule number date reported 


HR. 2: Voter 


Bill number and subject 


HR. 1: Family and medical leave ......... 
: National Registration Act 
HR. 920: Unemployment compensation 
HR. 20: Hatch Act amendments .... 
HR. 4: NIH Revitalization Act of 1993 
HR. 1335: Emergency supplemental Appropriations ........ 
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The third is a provision allowing 
amendments to strike any paragraph of 
the bill. 

The chairman of the Committee on 
Government Operations, the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. CONYERS] made a 
request of our Committee on Rules 
that section 603 of the bill not be pro- 
tected from points of order. If the pre- 
vious question is defeated and my 
amendment is adopted, Chairman Con- 
YERS or any other member would be al- 
lowed to strike that section of the bill. 

Mr. Speaker, while I support the full 
amount of funding in the bill that will 
be made available to rebuild Los Ange- 
les, I regret that we will once again 
have to debate how to pay for disaster 
aid. Frankly, there is some element of 
truth to the criticism that the budget 
is set up to incur spending emergencies 
so that tough decisions about taxes and 
spending can be evaded. 

The Federal Emergency Management 
Agency has spent an average of $483 
million a year since 1974 on disasters. 
Yet Congress only appropriated an av- 
erage of $191 million a year. 
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We know disasters are going to 
strike, and we know they are going to 
cost money. So it seems to me that we 
should adequately budget for them 
with a disaster contingency fund set- 
aside. 

In addition, Mr. Speaker, it is time 
to look at a Federal natural disaster 
insurance program. 

In California, an earthquake insur- 
ance policy for a $200,000 home runs 
about $300 a year with a 10 percent de- 
ductible. For those who can afford the 
premiums, they are unlikely to make 
claims because they rarely exceed the 
$20,000 deductible. 

For the past several years, my friend 
from San Bernardino, GEORGE BROWN, 
and I have sponsored legislation to cre- 
ate a Federal earthquake insurance 
program, and extensive hearings have 
been held on the need to make insur- 
ance more affordable and available. I 
hope very much that we can act before 
the next disaster strikes. 

As I have said, Mr. Speaker, I want 
to expedite consideration of this bill so 
that the people of Los Angeles, whom I 
am privileged to represent, can get 
back on their feet. At the same time, I 
believe that other Members have good 
ideas on how to improve this disaster 
relief bill, and they deserve an oppor- 
tunity to be heard. 

So I urge my colleagues to defeat the 
previous question so that these amend- 
ments can be made in order and we can 
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move rapidly to get this aid package 
out there. 

Mr. Speaker, I include for the 
RECORD some printed material. 


ROLLCALL VOTES IN THE RULES COMMITTEE ON 
AMENDMENTS TO THE PROPOSED RULE ON 
H.R. 3759 


(MAKING EMERGENCY SUPPLEMENTAL 
APPROPRIATIONS FOR FISCAL YEAR 1994) 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 2, 1994 


1. DeLay Amendment: This amendment to 
the rule would make in order the DeLay 
amendment which exempts projects funded 
in the bill from the Davis-Bacon Act require- 
ments. The amendment would be non-amend- 
able, subject to 20-minutes of debate, and 
clause 2 of rule XXI would be waived against 
the amendment. 

Vote: Rejected, 4-5. Yes: Derrick, Solomon, 
Dreier, Goss. Nays: Moakley, Beilenson, 
Frost, Bonior, Slaughter. Not Voting: Hall, 
Wheat, Gordon, and Quillen. 

2. Sam Johnson Amendment: This amend- 
ment eliminates the emergency“ designa- 
tion in the bill and scores the discretionary 
spending in ghe bill against the current сар, 
and any additional spending against next 
year’s cap. The amendment would be non- 
amendable, subject to 20-minutes of debate, 
and clause 2 of rule XXI would be waived 
against the amendment. 

Vote: Rejected, 3-6. yeas: Solomon, Dreier, 
Goss. Nays: Moakley, Derrick, Beilenson, 
Frost, Bonior, Slaughter. Not Voting: Hall, 
Wheat, Gordon, and Quillen. 

3. Motions to Strike: This amendment to 
the rule would permit amendments to strike 
any paragraph in the bill. The amendments 
would be non-amendable and subject to 20 
minutes of debate each. 

Vote: Rejected, 3-6. Yeas: Solomon, Dreier, 
Goss. Nays: Moakley, Derrick, Beilenson, 
Frost, Bonior, Slaughter. Not Voting: Hall, 
Wheat, Gordon, and Quillen. 
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Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. BEILENSON. Mr. Speaker, for 
purposes of debate only, I yield 5 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
TRAFICANT]. 

Mr. TRAFICANT. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to talk about a couple dif- 
ferent issues. 

Number one, I am a supporter of the 
bill and a supporter of aid for those 
who have been subject to this great dis- 
aster. But I am wearing here on my 
lapel an Olympic pin to promote the 
Olympic Games in Atlanta, GA, a great 
American event. The pin was made in 
Taiwan. I am disappointed in the Com- 
mittee on Rules for not making in 
order a simple, modest Buy American 
provision for this 10-plus billion dol- 
lars. 

Let me just say this: The Traficant 
amendment suggested that when enti- 
ties receiving moneys in this bill, that 
they buy products made in America by 
the hands of the taxpayers that pay for 
these disasters and pay to keep this 
train called American Government 
coming down the track. 

Beam me up, my colleagues. It is an 
insult to the American workers. Con- 
gress can pass literally a jobs bill for 
Mexico, screwing the American work- 
ers, but will not even suggest, when we 
spend American money, that the people 


who are getting our taxpayers’ dollars 
from the very workers who are paying 
those taxes, that we do not even buy 
from them American products. 

This is a shame. I have supported the 
rules all along here. If this thing is 
brought down on the previous question, 
I will ask that the Traficant Buy 
American amendment be also included 
in this bill. But it will not cause me to 
cause the rule any problem. 

I support, also, the effort of the gen- 
tleman from California [Chairman 
BEILENSON] and the gentleman from 
California [Mr. DREIER] here for their 
efforts. 

The second point I wanted to talk 
about is the offsets, the offsets. I think 
there are some Members here that real- 
ly believe that on the backs of this dis- 
aster we could even make a buck with 
this bill. Where do the offsets come 
from? 

I want Members to think about this. 
The taxpayers send the money so we 
keep this thing afloat, and we are 
going to cut the bridges, the highways, 
the roads, the water lines, the public 
buildings for the very taxpayers who 
are keeping us afloat. 

We are penalizing America to help 
with this disaster. Let me ask this 
question? Why not have taken all this 
money from foreign aid, damn it? 


The truth is, there is not enough guts 
here to touch that foreign aid account, 
which leads me to believe who does 
Congress really represent anymore. All 
I know is this, I do not want to see my 
area, listen to the word, “screwed” be- 
cause of the disaster in California. 
That need not be. 

I would also like to say that when 
Congress cannot even suggest that 10 
billion tax dollars that our hard-work- 
ing people are struggling to pay here, 
cannot even suggest that we might 
spend some of that money back to the 
same people that are building our prod- 
ucts and then punish those same people 
by taking their infrastructure away, 
where they may create some jobs, it 
drives me literally to a frenzy. 

I would like to say this to my col- 
leagues: I think if we are going to off- 
set, we should take money that is 
going to protect Japan and Germany. 
Let them start paying a few bills, num- 
ber one. 

Number two, let us start cutting that 
foreign aid account. 

Mr. DREIER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TRAFICANT. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. DREIER. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding to me. I ap- 
preciate his very kind comments. 
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I am looking at the outline of pro- 
posed cuts under the Myers amend- 
ment, and the gentleman from Indiana 
[Mr. MYERS] has proposed $2 million іп 
cuts from House franking, $25 million 
in cuts from the World Bank, $20 mil- 
lion in cuts from the legislative 
branch. 

I think it is very important for us to 
realize that there are going to be some 
very important cuts that are going to 
be made here. 

Mr. TRAFICANT. Mr. Speaker, re- 
claiming my time, in a $10 billion bill, 
the cuts the gentleman has enunciated 
are like a fly on our face. 

Congress better recognize we have an 
elephant eating out our behind here. 
Billions of dollars should be cut from 
foreign aid. Billions of dollars should 
be cut from American tax dollars. 
Spending it for the troops in Japan and 
Germany, Tokyo and Frankfurt, cash- 
ing their checks, economic develop- 
ment for these other countries, and we 
are going bankrupt. 

If this previous question is defeated, 
I want a commitment from the Demo- 
crats that the Buy American amend- 
ment will be accepted. I would like to 
ask unanimous consent that it be 
placed in, but I will not oppose the 
leaders on this important bill. 

Mr. DREIER. Mr. Speaker, I just 
found on this list in the Myers amend- 
ment $3.2 billion in cuts from adminis- 
trative expenses at all Federal agencies 
so, obviously, there is some very 
thoughtful proposals going in here. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 minutes and 30 
seconds to the distinguished gentleman 
from Glens Falls, МҮ [Mr. SOLOMON], 
the ranking Republican on the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 

Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Speaker, where 
it has been below zero, I think, for 18 
consecutive days. 

Mr. Speaker, I would give a guaran- 
tee to the gentleman from Ohio that, 
yes, we will guarantee, on the Repub- 
lican side, his amendment for Buy 
America. So he has the battle half won. 

Mr. Speaker, I thank my colleague, 
the gentleman from California for 
yielding me this time. 

You know, it is always difficult to 
raise any concerns over a bill that is so 
desperately needed to provide emer- 
gency aid to the victims of natural dis- 
asters. 

And I certainly support the expedited 
consideration of this bill and the blan- 
ket waiver of points of order to permit 
it to be brought to the floor of the 
House today. This is one occasion that 
warrants putting the legislative proc- 
ess on a fast-track, as this rule does. 

At the same time, we have to be espe- 
cially careful that we do not abuse this 
expedited process by shutting out 
amendments that should be considered, 
or by passing legislation that we do not 
fully understand. 

Even when you move a bill with all 
deliberate speed, you must still delib- 
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erate—that is, carefully weigh and de- 
bate the merits of the legislation and 
consider amendments to improve on it. 
And this rule makes a partial attempt 
to ensure such deliberation. 

The central issue here today is 
whether this disaster relief bill should 
be self-financed or whether it should 
simply be chalked up as a further add- 
on to the deficit. 

Should this emergency supplemental 
appropriations bill be completely off- 
budget, as the President recommends, 
by giving it an emergency designation? 
Or should it be partially or fully paid 
for by offsetting cuts, as three of the 
amendments made in order under a 
king-of-the-hill procedure would do. 

The last time we confronted this 
issue on the Midwest flood relief bill, 
we were told to wait until “next time.“ 
A bipartisan Speaker’s task force 
would be appointed to study and rec- 
ommend on how to finance future dis- 
aster assistance. 

Well, this is the next time, and the 
task force has not even been fully ap- 
pointed, let alone made any rec- 
ommendations. 

And some are again arguing, ‘‘not 
now—maybe next time.“ 

At least this rule allows for some al- 
ternative financing mechanisms, even 
if they are not supported by the admin- 
istration or the majority leadership. 

I especially want to commend Rep- 
resentatives NUSSLE, PENNY, KASICH, 
and CONDIT for holding the feet of the 
leadership and the Rules Committee to 
the fire on this issue—as difficult as it 
is to do so in the midst of a disaster. 

Yes, the Midwest floods were awful, 
and the California earthquake is dev- 
astating. 

But we have another disaster called 

the Federal deficit—and we are lit- 
erally drowning in a sea of red ink, and 
our children and grandchildren will be 
feeling the aftershocks for years from 
our ongoing deficit earthquake and the 
craters it is creating in our economic 
base. 
As much as we might wish to pretend 
that we can simply wave a magic wand 
called an emergency designation and 
make the additional deficit spending 
go away, it will not disappear with a 
few words in a bill. It is here to stay 
and it is mounting with each new dis- 
aster. 

How do I explain to my constituents 
in northern New York, where unem- 
ployment is 12 percent and the average 
income of those who are lucky enough 
to have jobs is $12,000 at best, that we 
must dip deeper into their pockets and 
those of their grandchildren to finance 
these disaster relief efforts? 

My district is a disaster with plants 
closing down and moving south and my 
constituents being socked with annual 
heating bills of $2,000 and more due to 
these devastating, subzero winter 
weeks on end. Where is the relief for 
that kind of disaster? 
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Yes, we are all humanitarians and we 
all feel the pain of those who are left 
homeless and jobless by floods, fires, 
hurricanes, and earthquakes. 

But there is a growing sense among 
many in the population that Uncle 
Sam can somehow pick up the tab for 
everyone and every kind of damage. We 
are contributing to an attitude that 
people do not need to worry about 
things like flood insurance or earth- 
quake insurance, or more rational 
siting of their homes and businesses. 

And the more we contribute to that 
growing dependency on Government, 
and undermine the ethic of individual 
and community responsibility, the 
more our deficit and public debt will 


grow. 

We will stifle any real opportunities 
for economic growth and job creation. 

Mr. Speaker, we just cannot continue 
down this road. It is a road to eco- 
nomic disaster for which there will be 
little or no relief. 

We must begin to turn things around 
by making some hard choices and 
tradeoffs—by facing up to fiscal reali- 
ties. 

The Nussle-Penny-Kasich-Condit 
amendment, which fully offsets the 
cost of this bill by reducing Govern- 
ment spending elsewhere is a clear sig- 
nal that we are ready to accept our re- 
sponsibility both for relieving disaster 
situations while addressing the deficit 
disaster that endangers this Republic. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to join my col- 
league, the gentleman from California 
(Mr. DREIER] in urging that we defeat 
the previous question to allow for three 
other types of amendments. One by Mr. 
DELAY of Texas to exempt the Federal 
projects in these disaster areas from 
the Davis-Bacon requirements of high- 
er constructions costs. That alone will 
provide additional millions in real dis- 
aster relief for the affected victims. 

Second, the amendment of Mr. SAM 
JOHNSON of Texas to remove the emer- 
gency designation and apply any 
breach of the existing discretionary 
caps to next year’s spending cap. 

And third, an amendment to allow 
Members a simple motion to strike any 
paragraph of this bill—a right that 
should always be ours on appropria- 
tions bills under our constitutional 
power of the purse. 

I think these are modest yet nec- 
essary additional steps we can take to 
ensure that fiscal sanity will be consid- 
ered alongside our humanitarian re- 
sponsibilities. Vote down the previous 
question on this rule and for the Dreier 
amendment to the rule to give the 
House a vote on those three additional 
things. 
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Mr. DREIER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to my very good friend, the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. MYERS] a 
hard-working member of the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations, who was before 
the Committee on Rules last night. 
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Mr. MYERS of Indiana. Мг. Speaker, 
I thank my colleague for yielding me 
the time. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise today to thank 
the Committee on Rules, the chairman, 
and all the Members, for making in 
order in this rule some cost accounting 
that has been long overdue. Years ago, 
I never voted against a rule of this 
House, because I thought they were al- 
ways fair. I do not mean to be critical 
today, because I appreciate the fact 
that they were very generous, in fact, 
there are 150 pages of generosity here. 

However, this year and last year I 
had to vote against some of the rules 
that I wish I did not have to vote 
against, because I felt I had to give ev- 
eryone the opportunity. I appeared late 
in the evening last night before the 
Rules Committee, and I guess spent 
over an hour, and they listened to me 
very tentatively. The gentleman from 
California and I appeared, representing 
the Committee on Appropriations. 

I ask for an opportunity to present 
for the House and the American people 
an amendment that would be a fair 
amendment, that would cut spending 
where we could, not painlessly, and the 
committee made that in order. For 
that reason I shall support today, and I 
thank the Members for that. 

I realize they worked late into the 
night last night, but we do not want to 
delay, and I know each of the Members 
in this committee and each of the 
Members of this body does not want to 
delay any effort for California, but we 
simply do have a responsibility, an ob- 
ligation to the taxpayers of this coun- 
try to make certain we pay for it in 
some way. 

To the gentleman from Ohio, if he is 
still here, and I guess he is not, if he 
will agree to the amendment that I 
shall offer later today, I do not want to 
take highways or bridges out. I think 
those are high priorities. However, we 
cut the Government. The Government 
should trim its sails, should start liv- 
ing within its means. 

There are many agencies, and I have 
learned again this morning of more 
money we could take out if the rule 
should provide that, but in reading the 
rule, I find it does not permit me to 
add more money to the cuts. 

What I shall offer later this after- 
noon, because the rule permits this, is 
an opportunity to cut $7.4 billion from 
this already large appropriation bill, 
which I shall be talking about under 
the appropriation time. Then the re- 
mainder, I think we can cut that by un- 
necessary spending, hopefully support- 
ing the amendment of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. FRANK] and 
that of the gentleman from Indiana 
[Mr. BURTON], which would knock out 
some unnecessary spending in the De- 
fense Department going to Somalia, 
going to Bosnia, going to Iraq. There 
are other cuts we can make that just 
simply do not belong in this bill. 
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Mr. DREIER. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
my friend for giving that very helpful 
comment, and I appreciate his amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 14% minutes to 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
DELAY]. 

Mr. DELAY. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman for yielding to me. 

Mr. Speaker, I am rising in opposi- 
tion to the rule, because an amend- 
ment that I had offered was not al- 
lowed under the rule. In this country 
right now we have a provision, a labor 
standard called Davis-Bacon. What 
Davis-Bacon does is basically inflate 
the cost of Federal construction 
projects by mandating that a particu- 
lar wage is paid on Federal construc- 
tion jobs, and that is usually the union 
wage. 

During Hurricane Andrew, then- 
President Bush, by Executive order, 
waived the Davis-Bacon provisions on 
construction projects to rebuild Flor- 
ida, because of Hurricane Andrew. Now 
President Clinton, the minute he got 
into office, reversed that, I guess under 
pressure from the labor unions. 

That does not seem to me to make a 
whole lot of sense, to not waive that 
provision. In fact, other regulations are 
being waived by this bill. The Sec- 
retary of HUD, Mr. Cisneros, came in 
and asked our committee to waive all 
regulations other than fair housing, 
nondiscrimination, the environment, 
and labor standards. 

Why labor standards? Why inflate the 
cost of these construction projects? It 
makes no sense. We are holding back 
moneys that could go to restore the 
damage that was done by the earth- 
quake. Why? To line the pockets of the 
unions in California. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
TUCKER). The time of the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. DELAY] has expired. 

Mr. DREIER. I yield the gentleman 
from Texas an additional 30 seconds. In 
so doing, I will say that this is a very 
important amendment. If we defeat the 
previous question on this, we will be 
able to make in order this amendment. 

Mr. DELAY. Mr. Speaker, it has been 
estimated that on Federal construction 
projects, Davis-Bacon inflates the cost 
of those projects for anywhere from 10 
to 30 percent. OK, I will accept 10 per- 
cent. If we apply 10 percent to this bill, 
we could save from the deficit about 
$500 million, and for those Members 
who want to spend the money, we could 
take the $500 million and use it to re- 
store the damage in California. 

Vote no on the rule. Do not line the 
pockets of labor unions. Get the money 
to those that deserve it. 

Mr. DREIER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to my very good friend, the 
gentleman from California | (Мг. 
MCKEON], who represents an area that 
was very, very hard hit by the earth- 
quake. 

Mr. BEILENSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
California [Mr. MCKEON]. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. MCKEON] 
is recognized for 4 minutes. 

Mr. MCKEON. Mr. Speaker, while we 
have all seen the pictures of the phys- 
ical destruction, it is also important to 
highlight the impervious human spirit. 
Hours after the earthquake, waves of 
volunteers poured out to assist in 
emergency disaster relief. In the early 
hours of the disaster, we saw the great- 
est need for help. And the best possible 
response. 

As daylight broke and people began 
to uncover the massive destruction, 
thousands rushed to local hospitals, po- 
lice stations, and Red Cross shelters to 
help those injured and left homeless, 
leaving their own families, to help 
where it was needed. 

As I toured the Henry Mayo Newhall 
Memorial Hospital in Santa Clarita, I 
saw physicians, like Dr. Darrell Car- 
penter, who had been on call for 30 
hours straight working in an over- 
whelmed emergency room. And I was 
told of two young 15-year-old girls who 
rushed to the hospital in the early 
hours of the earthquake to volunteer 
their time. They were immediately 
pressed into service and cleared a dark- 
ened basement filled with old medical 
records and equipment to make room 
for emergency medical supplies. 

The morning after the earthquake, I 
visited Jim Menzi, a burn victim, who 
refused to go to the hospital to treat 
his injuries until he could help his 
neighbors. Jim put his own life in dan- 
ger to help others survive the earth- 
quakes of that morning. 

And in Northridge, firefighters and 
local residents told me about the brave 
tenants of the Northridge Meadows 
Apartment Building who repeatedly re- 
entered the collapsed building in 
search of neighbors who had not been 
accounted for. At that complex we lost 
16 lives, but dozens of others were 
saved because of the courageous efforts 
of volunteers and concerned neighbors. 

I also saw the hundreds of police, 
deputies and firefighters who imme- 
diately reported to their headquarters 
to aid the victims of this disaster. 
Many of these dedicated public serv- 
ants left homes that were severely 
damaged and families that were shak- 
en, to aid other earthquake victims. 

And, of course, I saw first hand the 
collapsed freeway that claimed the life 
of Los Angeles Police Officer Clarence 
Dean who was rushing to duty in the 
aftermath of the earthquake. 

As I stood there and here today, Iam 
in awe of those who gave so much of 
themselves. 

Now, it is our time to aid those vic- 
timized by this terrible disaster. Most 
here today did not have their homes 
damaged and lives turned upside down, 
but we can now help to alleviate the 
human suffering by funding the nec- 
essary disaster assistance to rebuild 
people’s homes, businesses, and lives. 
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It is a small step when you consider 
what price has already been paid in 
human suffering. Mr. Speaker, I urge 
my colleagues to stand with me, my 
constituents, and all Americans as we 
take this first step in comforting those 
affected by this disaster and advancing 
the recovery. 
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Mr. DREIER. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
my friend, who is the former mayor of 
Santa Clarita, for his very helpful con- 
tribution, and I want to say on behalf 
of all of the Members that we are very, 
very concerned about the plight of his 
constituents. 

Mr. Speaker, I am happy to yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. SAM JOHNSON] the author of a very 
important amendment that unfortu- 
nately was denied, but if we defeat the 
previous question we will be able to 
make it in order. 

Mr. SAM JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. 
Speaker, I appreciate the benevolence 
of the gentleman in yielding time. 

This is not a partisan issue. We need 
to get out there and help the people 
that were involved in that earthquake. 
But I think, and I think all of my col- 
leagues agree, that Congress has to re- 
alize there are two emergencies facing 
this Nation. One of them is the dev- 
astating earthquake that hit southern 
California, and we need to help them 
now. The other and more important I 
think is the emergency facing the Na- 
tion of our national debt. 

The current debt stands at over $4 
trillion, and the interest alone is $213 
billion. Congress kind of wastes that 
interest on America. Over the last 4 
years in emergency aid we have des- 
ignated about $50 billion. The emer- 
gency nature of this stuff does not need 
offsets, it needs to be debated among us 
and put on budget and paid for. 

I think that it is pretty simple. If the 
previous question is defeated we can 
get the amendments in there and can 
put it on budget and give us a chance 
to debate it. If we cannot do it this 
year, we can push it to next year under 
the provisions of the amendment I pro- 
pose. 

I think all Americans want, need and 
deserve fiscally sound decisions by this 
Congress. I think we need to vote now 
on the previous question and put these 
amendments in order. 

Mr. DREIER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
happy to yield 2 minutes to my friend, 
the gentleman from Indianapolis, Indi- 
ana, [Mr. BURTON]. 

Mr. BURTON of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, I thank the gentleman for yielding 
the time to me, and want to say that I 
appreciate the Rules Committee allow- 
ing an amendment sponsored by the 
gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. 
FRANK] and myself to deal with some 
cuts totalling about $1.2 billion. I was 
very impressed with the way the Rules 
Committee was discussing this last 
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night, particularly the gentleman con- 
trolling the time. Although I wish it 
were an open rule, it was a step in the 
right direction. 

I would just like to say that the 
problem in California falls heavily on 
all of us. We hate to see that kind of 
suffering, and I am certainly going to 
support this legislation and support 
the aid to those people. I also sup- 
ported the aid to the hurricane victims 
and to the people in the flood that we 
had in this country last year. 

But the problem is that a lot of these 
people are not insured for a number of 
reasons. What we need to do is to have 
a Federal reinsurance program like in 
the Norman Mineta bill, which I am co- 
sponsoring, which will allow insurance 
companies to go into every area of the 
country where we have had huge losses 
and still provide coverage, and in addi- 
tion to that, the people who live in 
these areas ought to be required to 
have insurance in these high-risk areas 
like the earthquake areas, or flood 
areas or the hurricane areas. The rea- 
son for that is because if they do not 
have, the Federal taxpayer has to come 
to their aid. 

The reason a lot of them do not have 
it is because the cost is so high. I 
talked to some of my friends from Cali- 
fornia and they said that the cost of 
earthquake insurance is astronomical. 
That is because everybody does not 
have it. If the local State or commu- 
nity required that these people have in- 
surance, the law of large numbers, 
which is a term used in insurance, 
would drive the costs down, and if it 
drove the costs down, then everybody 
could afford it. That, coupled with the 
Federal reinsurance program, would 
take a lot of this burden off of the Fed- 
eral taxpayer. We cannot continue to 
spend $90 billion to $100 billion every 
time we have a catastrophe. So this 
Government ought to be urging the 
States to urge everybody to get insur- 
ance in these catastrophic areas, No. 1, 
and No. 2, we ought to provide a Fed- 
eral reinsurance program to make sure 
insurance companies are capable of 
going into those areas. 

If we do those two things, we will 
provide the kind of coverage that is 
necessary to protect these people and 
take this burden off of the taxpayers’ 
back. 

Mr. BEILENSON. Mr. Speaker, for 
purposes of debate only, I yield 2 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts, [Mr. OLVER]. 

Mr. OLVER. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman from California for 
yielding time to me. 

Mr. Speaker, this legislation rep- 
resents important relief for Americans 
who are hurting across our country. We 
must act swiftly to help our neighbors 
who have become victims of natural 
disasters. 

My own State of Massachusetts has 
been a victim of the bitter cold which 
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has seized much of our country this 
winter. Fuel demand is up by over 25 
percent this winter, and over 130 people 
have died because of the deep freeze. 

This legislation provides up to $200 
million to be used for emergency fuel 
assistance in those States which have 
been hit hardest. 

Millions of Americans rely on the 
LIHEAP Program for help in heating 
their homes each year. To take away 
heat from low-income seniors, the dis- 
abled, the working poor in this bitter 
weather would be a gross injustice. 

In this emergency the reliance of 
millions of people on LIHEAP has been 
starkly highlighted, and intensified. I 
am grateful to Chairman NATCHER for 
his help in addressing this need, and I 
will continue to work with the chair- 
man, my colleagues, and the adminis- 
tration to see that this program re- 
ceives adequate funding in the future. 

I urge my colleagues to support this 
rule and this legislation. 
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Мг. DREIER. Мг. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Califor- 
nia [Mr. LEwIs], a hard-working mem- 
ber of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions who has worked diligently on this 
issue. 

Mr. LEWIS of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, I very much appreciate and thank 
my colleague for yielding me this time. 

I rise to express my deep apprecia- 
tion to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and the House for the very rapid 
way in which they are responding to 
the people in southern California. 

Much of the debate today will swirl 
around a series of amendments that ad- 
dress the question of offsets to the cost 
of this disaster. Many Members have 
ideas as to how we might best cut indi- 
vidual programs to pay for the expendi- 
ture that must go forward in order to 
address this tragedy. 

I want the House to know that in the 
past I have voted against offsets that 
relate to other disasters like the one in 
Florida or the flood relief. Everybody 
has their own idea as to which program 
ought to be cut to pay for a disaster. 
When the country faces a crisis, it is 
very important that the Congress re- 
spond and not slow down that response 
by what can be an endless debate about 
Federal spending and deficit priorities. 

Indeed, the Speaker is in the process 
of establishing a task force that will 
take on the responsibility of trying to 
develop such formulas relative to na- 
tional disasters. I wish that task force 
had already met and completed its 
work. It has not. Their work will go 
forward, and it will be very important 
work. 

In the meantime, I would urge the 
House to be very cautious about what 
is the best formula to offset this disas- 
ter expenditure. Indeed, those ideas 
themselves could become controver- 
sial, and could slow down the process 
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in the Senate, could delay the delivery 
of this very, very important assistance 
to the people of southern California. 

The people of California have a very 
unusual challenge and crisis, but it is 
not the last disaster that we will face 
in the country. Your State or your 
community may be next in line. At 
that point in time, I would hope we 
will respond without essentially pound- 
ing our chest and suggesting that we 
have got a mechanism for balancing 
the budget as we go about providing as- 
sistance to Americans who desperately 
need it. 

Mr. DREIER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from Man- 
chester, IA [Mr. NUSSLE], the coura- 
geous gentleman who dealt with the 
issue of the disaster in the Midwest 
last summer. 

Mr. NUSSLE. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding me this 
time. 

First, I want to thank the Committee 
on Rules for their diligent work in 
bringing this to us as quickly as pos- 
sible. I wish it was an open rule, too, 
but I believe this is a good start, and I 
commend both the Democrat and mi- 
nority members for their help in doing 
this. 

I want to thank my amendment co- 
sponsors for their work in bipartisan 
solution to this problem. 

There are really three goals, I think, 
we need to achieve here today. Goal 1 
is to provide assistance to the people of 
the earthquake, the people of the flood. 
We need to get it out there as quickly 
as possible. We can do that. Goal 2, pay 
for the assistance. I think we can do 
that by supporting the Nussle amend- 
ment. It pinches everybody and cuts 
the low-priority problems out of there. 
It sets priorities. 

Ask yourself this question: Are any 
of the things we cut so important that 
they should not at least wait a few mo- 
ments while we provide assistance to 
the victims? 

A third goal is fix the system so that 
we never have to spend any more time 
dealing with this in the future. We ob- 
viously have to provide predictability 
for the victims themselves as well as 
for us as the taxpayers’ guardians here 
in the Congress of the United States. 

Mr. DREIER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, let me just close by say- 
ing that I believe very sincerely that 
California is one of the greatest places 
in the world. I am very privileged to be 
able to represent California here in the 
Congress along with my colleagues who 
have spoken earlier. 

I want to express my appreciation to 
the taxpayers of this country and the 
membership of this body for under- 
standing the urgent need that we have 
in our State, and I hope very much 
that we will be able to defeat the pre- 
vious question so we can provide even 
more in resources by making amend- 
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ments like the DeLay amendment, the 
Johnson amendment, the striking 
amendment in order. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge a no vote on the 
previous question. 

Mr. Speaker, I have no further re- 
quests for time, and I yield back the 
balance of my time. 

Mr. BEILENSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself such time as I may 
consume. 

I thank my colleague for his good 
comments. 

I do want to tell the Members that I 
think this is a fair rule. It makes in 
order the major efforts to pay for this 
particular proposal, and I think Mem- 
bers have a good choice amongst these 
various things to vote on if the rule is 
approved. 

Mr. MINETA. Mr. Speaker, the devastation 
caused by the earthquake in Los Angeles may 
be hard for many who sit here, 2,500 miles 
away, to fully grasp. But | can tell you from 
having spent days on the ground and in the 
air over the devastation that it is immense. It 
has destroyed lives and livelihoods, and it has 
damaged a significant part of our national 
economy. It is, depending on which estimates 
you believe, either the costliest or the second 
costliest natural disaster іп our Nation's his- 
tory. 

We cannot sit idly by. This is not just an 
issue of suffering and devastation in one area, 
it is a national issue with national impacts. We 
are all diminished if we do not repair and re- 
store as much as we can. 

| want to address here two issues іп particu- 
lar. 


First, some have said that expenditure for 
this disaster should not be allowed to proceed 
unless equal cuts are made in the budget we 
have already adopted. Nothing in this rule 
would deny those who want to argue that 
proposition from doing so. But | want to make 
it absolutely clear that we have never before 
required offsetting cuts when making а supple- 
mental appropriation for a disaster. Never— 
not for Andrew, not for Iniki, not for the Mid- 
west floods, not for Hugo, not for Loma 
Prieta—never. To now require that we go 
through that exercise before providing assist- 
ance in this one case would be highly unfair 
and discriminatory. 

The budget we adopt after long and tortu- 
ous debate is a planning document. Disasters 
cannot be planned and we know that at the 
time we adopt the budget. We know that 
major disasters might happen which would re- 
quire us, in the urgency of that situation, to 
spend additional dollars on disaster relief. We 
cannot, when disaster strikes, tell the people 
suffering from it that we will be sending aid 
just as soon as we redebate and refigure the 
entire Federal budget—look how long it takes 
us to adopt a budget in the first place. It sim- 
ply is not practical to say we will rewrite the 
Federal budget before we aid anyone in a 
major disaster. This is exactly the kind of red- 
tape runaround and delay we have been trying 
to get away from in disaster relief. 

Second, what makes adoption of this rule 
and bill particularly urgent is that between the 
Mississippi floods and the Los Angeles earth- 
quake we have now completely depleted the 
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system highway repairs in the Mississippi 
eas and in the Los Angeles area, but 
could be committed for highway 
damage in any State if a disaster were to 
strike tomorrow. We need to move this rule 
and this bill now not only for the good of 
southern California, but for the good of the en- 
tire country. 
Mr. Speaker, | urge a “yes” vote on the 
rule 


Mr. BEILENSON. Mr. Speaker, I have 
no further requests for time, I yield 
back the balance of my time, and I 
move the previous question on the res- 
olution. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on ordering the previous 
question. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker pro tempore announced that 
the ayes appeared to have it. 

Mr. DREIER. Mr. Speaker, I object to 
the vote on the ground that a quorum 
is not present and make the point of 
order that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Evi- 
dently a quorum is not present. 

The Sergeant at Arms will notify ab- 
sent Members. 

The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—yeas 244, nays 
168, not voting 21, as follows: 


[Roll No. 6) 

YEAS—244 
Abercrombie Danner Hefner 
Ackerman Darden Hilliard 
Andrews (ME) de la Garza Hinchey 
Andrews (NJ) Deal Hoagland 
Applegate DeFazio Hochbrueckner 
Bacchus (FL) DeLauro Holden 
Baesler Dellums Hoyer 
Barca Derrick Hughes 
Barcia Deutsch Hutto 
Barlow Dicks Inslee 
Barrett (WI) Dingell Jefferson 
Becerra Dixon Johnson (GA) 
Beilenson Dooley Johnson (SD) 
Berman Durbin Johnson, Е, В 
Bevill Edwards (CA) Johnston 
Bilbray Edwards (TX) Kanjorski 
Bishop Engel Kaptur 
Blackwell English Kennelly 
Вопіог Eshoo Kildee 
Borski Evans Kim 
Boucher Farr Klein 
Brewster Fazio Klink 
Brooks Fields (LA) Kopetski 
Brown (CA) Filner Kreidler 
Brown (FL) Fingerhut LaFalce 
Brown (OH) Flake Lambert 
Bryant Foglietta Lancaster 
Byrne Ford (TN) Lantos 
Cantwell Frank (MA) LaRocco 
Cardin Frost Laughlin 
Carr Furse Levin 
Clay Gejdenson Lewis (CA) 
Clayton Gephardt Lewis (GA) 
Clement Geren Lipinski 
Clinger Gibbons Lloyd 
Clyburn Glickman Long 
Coleman Gonzalez Lowey 
Collins (MI) Gordon Maloney 
Condit Green Mann 
Conyers Gutierrez Manton 
Cooper Hall (TX) Margolies- 
Coppersmith Hamburg Mezvinsky 
Costello Hamilton Markey 
Coyne 
Cramer Hayes Matsui 


EEE 
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Michel 
Miller (FL) 
Molinari 
Moorhead 


Unsoeld 


Taylor (NC) 
Thomas (CA) 
Thomas (WY) 
Torkildsen 
Upton 
Vucanovich 
Walker 
Walsh 
Weldon 

Wolf 

Young (AK) 
Young (FL) 
Zeliff 
Zimmer 


NOT VOTING—21 
Andrews (TX) Hall (OH) Mfume 
Bentley Hastings Murphy 
Browder Kennedy Payne (VA) 
Chapman Kleczka Reynolds 
Collins (IL) Lehman Shepherd 
Crane Lewis (FL) Smith (OR) 
Ford (MI) Meek Spence 
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Mr. FARR of California changed his 
vote from “пау” to “yea.” 

So the previous question was ordered. 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
TUCKER). The question is on the resolu- 
tion. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker pro tempore announced that 
the ayes appeared to have it. 

RECORDED VOTE 

Mr. BONIOR. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
a recorded vote. 

A recorded vote was ordered. 

The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—ayes 342, noes 65, 
not voting 26, as followed: 


[Roll No. 7) 
AYES—342 

Abercrombie Costello Goodling 
Ackerman Coyne Gordon 
Andrews (ME) Cramer Goss 
Andrews (NJ) Cunningham Grandy 
Applegate Danner Green 
Bacchus (FL) Darden Gunderson 
Bachus (AL) de la Garza Gutierrez 
Baesler Deal Hall (TX) 
Baker (LA) DeFazio Hamburg 
Barca Hamilton 
Barcia Dellums Harman 
Barlow Derrick Hastert 
Barrett (NE) Deutsch Hayes 
Barrett (WI) Dickey Hefner 
Bateman Dicks Hilliard 
Becerra Dingell Hinchey 
Beilenson Dixon Hoagland 
Bereuter Dooley Hochbrueckner 
Berman Dreier Hoekstra 
Bevill Dunn Hoke 
Bilbray Durbin Holden 
Bilirakis Edwards (CA) Horn 
Bishop Edwards (TX) Hoyer 
Blackwell Ehlers Hughes 
ВШеу Emerson Hunter 
Blute Engel Hutchinson 
Boehlert English Hyde 
Bonior Eshoo Inglis 
Borski Evans Inslee 
Boucher Everett Jacobs 
Brewster Farr Jefferson 
Brooks Fazio Johnson (CT) 
Browder Fields (LA) Johnson (GA) 
Brown (CA) Filner Johnson (SD) 
Brown (FL) Fingerhut Johnson, E. В. 
Brown (ОН) Fish Johnston 
Bryant Flake Kanjorski 
Bunning Foglietta 
Burton Ford (MI) Kasich 
Byrne Ford (TN) Kennelly 
Calvert Fowler Kildee 
Camp Frank (MA) Kim 

Franks (NJ) King 
Cantwell Frost Kingston 
Cardin Ғагве Kleczka 
Carr Gallegly Klein 
Castle Gallo Klink 
Clay Gejdenson Klug 
Clayton Gekas Knollenberg 
Clement Gephardt Kolbe 
Clinger Geren Kreidler 
Clyburn Gibbons Kyl 
Collins (GA) Gillmor LaFalce 
Collins (MI) Gilman Lambert 
Condit Gingrich Lancaster 
Conyers Glickman Lantos 
Cooper Gonzalez LaRocco 
Coppersmith Goodlatte Laughlin 


Miller (CA) 
Miller (FL) 
Mineta 
Minge 
Mink 
Moakley 
Molinari 
Mollohan 
Montgomery 
Moorhead 
Moran 
Morella 
Murtha 
Myers 
Nadler 
Natcher 
Neal (MA) 
Neal (NC) 


Diaz-Balart 


Andrews (TX) 
Bentley 
Chapman 
Collins (IL) 


Nussle Slaughter 
Oberstar Smith (IA) 
Obey Smith (NJ) 
Olver Smith (TX) 
Ortiz Snowe 
Orton Solomon 
Oxley Spence 
Packard бие 
Pallone 2 
Parker 3 
Stokes 
Pastor Strickland 
Payne (NJ) Studds 
Pelosi Stupak 
Penny Sundquist 
Peterson (FL) Swett 
Peterson (MN) Synar 
Petri Talent 
Pickett Tanner 
Pickle Taylor (MS) 
Pomeroy Taylor (NC) 
Porter Tejeda 
Poshard Thomas (CA) 
Price (NC) Thompson 
Quillen Thornton 
Quinn Thurman 
Rahall Torres 
Rangel Torricelli 
Ravenel 1 
Reed Traficant 
Tucker 
Regula Unsoeld 
ы” Valentine 
Velazquez 
Roemer Vento 
Rogers Visclosky 
Rostenkowski Volkmer 
Roukema Walker 
Rowland Walsh 
Roybal-Allard Washington 
Rush Waters 
Sabo Watt 
Sanders Waxman 
Sangmeister Weldon 
Sarpalius Wheat 
Sawyer Whitten 
Saxton Williams 
Wilson 
воми Wise 
Schroeder — 
= А Wyden 
Wynn 
Serrano 
Yates 
Shays Zeliff 
Sisisky 
Skaggs 
Skeen 
Skelton 
Slattery 
NOES—65 
Fawell Pryce (OH) 
Fields (TX) Ramstad 
Franks (CT) Roberts 
Gilchrest Rohrabacher 
Grams Ros-Lehtinen 
Greenwood Roth 
Hancock Royce 
Hansen Santorum 
Hefley Sensenbrenner 
Herger Shaw 
Hobson Shuster 
Houghton Smith (МІ) 
Huffington Stearns 
Inhofe Stump 
Istook Thomas (WY) 
Johnson, Sam Torkildsen 
McCollum Upton 
McHugh Vucanovich 
Mica Young (AK) 
Paxon Young (FL) 
Pombo Zimmer 
Portman 
NOT VOTING—26 
Kopetski Reynolds 
hman Rose 
Lewis (FL) Schaefer 
McCurdy Sharp 
Meek Shepherd 
Mfume Smith (OR) 
Murphy Swift 
Owens Tauzin 
Payne (VA) 


П 1243 
The Clerk announced the following 


On this vote: 

Mr. Andrews of Texas for, with Mr. Smith 
of Oregon against. 

Mr. FRANKS of Connecticut changed 
his vote from “aye” to “по.” 

Mr. SMITH of Texas changed his vote 
from “пау” to “yea.” 

So the resolution was agreed to. 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


——— 
GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days within 
which to revise and extend their re- 
marks and that I may include tabular 
and extraneous material on H.R. 3759, 
Emergency Supplemental Арргоргіа- 
tions Act of 1994. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
TUCKER). Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky? 

There was no objection. 


MAKING ІМ ORDER CONSIDER- 
ATION OF AMENDMENT BY MR. 
TRAFICANT TO H.R. 3759 


Mr. TRAFICANT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that my amend- 
ment be in order, debatable for 10 min- 
utes, to be equally divided between my- 
self and a Member opposed. This 
amendment shall not be subject to 
amendment, and shall be in order as if 
printed in the Committee on Rules re- 
port, House Report No. 103-416, as 
amendment No. 4 in part 1, and that all 
points of order against the amendment 
be waived. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. TRAFICANT: At 
the end of the bill, insert after the last sec- 
tion (preceding the short title) the following 
new section: 

Sec. . In the case of any equipment or 
product that may be authorized to be pur- 
chased with financial assistance provided 
using funds made available in this Act, it is 
the sense of the Congress that entities re- 
ceiving the assistance should, in expending 
the assistance, purchase only American- 
made equipment and products, and that no- 
tice of this provision be given to each recipi- 
ent of assistance covered under this Act. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Ohio? 

Mr. BURTON of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, reserving the right to object, as I 
understand it, this is a sense-of-Con- 
gress resolution and is nonbinding. It is 
a sense-of-Congress resolution; is that 
correct? 

Mr. TRAFICANT. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield, that is correct. 
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Mr. BURTON of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, І can support this. 

Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reserva- 
tion of objection. 

Mr. WALKER. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, we have just been 
trying to work out an accommodation 
that might speed up the schedule a lit- 
tle bit. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
TRAFICANT]) would add 10 minutes to 
the schedule. 

Mr. Speaker, can we get some assur- 
ance that we will hold the time to even 
less than that, if possible? 

Mr. TRAFICANT. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield, I will give such 
assurances. 

Mr. WALKER. Mr. Speaker, further 
reserving the right to object, I under- 
stand the reason for doing this is be- 
cause there was an oversight concern- 
ing this amendment by the Committee 
on Rules; that is what we are being 
told. 

Mr. Speaker, I am wondering, was 
there also an oversight on the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. DELAY] and the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. SAM JOHNSON], and could we also 
get some assurance that maybe they 
could have the same kind of consider- 
ation? 

Mr. TRAFICANT. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield further, at this 
particular point, everybody supports 
my amendment and has no objections 
to its inclusion. These other matters 
are nonrelated to this particular mat- 
ter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair cannot comment on that at this 
time. 

Mr. WALKER. Mr. Speaker, further 
reserving the right to object, a unani- 
mous consent request similar to this 
one would be in order for those particu- 
lar amendments at this juncture? 

Mr. TRAFICANT. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield further, I think 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
WALKER] could bring unanimous con- 
sent upon the conclusion of this, and 
would have all the right to do so. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. TRAFICANT] is 
correct. The gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. WALKER] can bring a 
unanimous-consent request at any 
time before we go into the Committee 
of the Whole. 

Mr. WALKER. Mr. Speaker, I with- 
draw my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. TRAFICANT]? 

There was no objection. 


REQUEST TO MAKE IN ORDER 
CONSIDERATION OF AMEND- 
MENTS OF MR. DELAY AND MR. 
SAM JOHNSON OF TEXAS ТО Н.К. 
3759 


Mr. WALKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent, similar to that 
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just asked by the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. TRAFICANT], with regard to the 
time allocations and the subject mat- 
ter for the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. DELAY] as 
presented to the Committee on Rules, 
and the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. SAM JOHNSON] 
as presented to the Committee on 
Rules. 

Mr. SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FRANK of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I object. 

Mr. SPEAKER pro tempore. Objec- 
tion is heard. 


EMERGENCY SUPPLEMENTAL 
APPROPRIATIONS ACT OF 1994 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Pursu- 
ant to House Resolution 336 and rule 
XXIII, the Chair declares the House in 
the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union for the consider- 
ation of the bill, H.R. 3759. 
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IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 

Accordingly, the House resolved it- 
self into the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union for the 
consideration of the bill (H.R. 3759) 
making emergency supplemental ap- 
propriations for the fiscal year ending 
September 30, 1994, and for other pur- 
poses, with Mrs. KENNELLY in the 
chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Pursuant to the 
rule, the bill is considered as having 
been read the first time. 

Under the rule, the gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. NATCHER] will be recog- 
nized for 30 minutes, and the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
MCDADE] will be recognized for 30 min- 
utes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. NATCHER]. 

Mr. NATCHER. Madam Chairman, I 
yield myself such time as I may 
consume. 

Madam Chairman, today we bring to 
the floor, H.R. 3759, the fiscal year 1994 
emergency supplemental арргоргіа- 
tions bill. Initially, I introduced a bill, 
H.R. 3735, developed in response to the 
earthquake that-occurred on January 
17 in southern California. This bill was 
cosponsored by many of the California 
delegation. Since that time, estimates 
for disaster assistance for that terrible 
event have risen significantly. In addi- 
tion to revised earthquake recovery es- 
timates, the President asked the Con- 
gress to consider all other identified 
emergency funding needs. 

In light of these increased funding re- 
quirements, the Committee on appro- 
priations reported H.R. 3759 to the 
House that includes funding for all 
pending emergency requirements. 
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It includes $7.77 billion to respond to 
the southern California earthquake. It 
includes $1.2 billion for the Department 
of Defense to pay for our unfunded re- 
quirements because of our humani- 
tarian assistance, peacekeeping, and 
peace enforcing missions around the 
world. It includes $435 million for in- 
creased recovery costs due to the Mid- 
west floods of 1993. It also includes $315 
million for highway reconstruction be- 
cause of the Loma Prieta earthquake 
that has been delayed. 

Some of the major items in the bill 
for southern California earthquake re- 
covery are: $4.7 billion for FEMA disas- 
ter relief, $1.35 billion for highway re- 
construction, $1.1 billion for SBA disas- 
ter loans, $500 million for unidentified 
needs, $325 million for housing pro- 
grams, $250 million for community de- 
velopment block grants, and $245 mil- 
lion for education programs. 

Madam Chairman, the Committee on 
Appropriations has acted rapidly in 
bringing this bill to the floor. The bill 
has been developed in a manner similar 
to other emergency supplemental bills. 
All funding in this bill is declared an 
emergency requirement and is exempt 
from the 1990 Budget Act allocation re- 
strictions. Emergency requirement 
designations in cases like this have al- 
ways been used. This procedure was de- 
veloped for exactly the situation we 
are in. It responds to our people. We 
are doing it right, and we are doing it 
quickly. 

Later on, two amendments will be of- 
fered that will propose more than $7 
and $9 billion in rescissions, respec- 
tively. The House has already passed 
H.R. 3400, which included $2.56 billion 
of rescissions. That bill is pending in 
the Senate. Further rescissions will 
have a major impact on the programs 
funded by discretionary appropriations. 
We will discuss these impacts at the 
proper time. However, attempts to off- 
set an emergency bill should not be 
made now and delay assistance. Rescis- 
sions need to be looked at very care- 
fully. 

I urge you to reject these first two 
rescission amendments and let us con- 
tinue with our deficit reduction efforts 
by adding only the rescissions we have 
already passed under H.R. 3400. This 
can be done by adopting the Fazio 
amendment. 

Madam Chairman, when the Presi- 
dent made his request, he asked we 
move this bill quickly. I strongly urge 
adoption of this bill today so that re- 
lief from the devastation from this 
earthquake will not be interrupted. 


o 1250 


Madam Chairman, I reserve the bal- 
ance of my time. 

Mr. MCDADE. Madam Chairman, I 
yield myself such time as I may 
consume. 

Madam Chairman, I open my re- 
marks by expressing my deep gratitude 
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to my dear friend from Kentucky, the 
distinguished chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations, who has, on this 
bill and all the other bills that have 
come before the committee in my 31 
years as a Member of this body exer- 
cised the greatest traditions of the 
House in fairness and bipartisanship in 
considering all matters. I thank him 
from the very bottom of my heart. He 
is a credit to all of us in the House. 

Madam Chairman, I rise in support of 
H.R. 3759, providing emergency assist- 
ance to the victims of the California 
earthquake and other natural disasters 
and for humanitarian and direct peace- 
keeping efforts in three of the most 
troubled parts of our globe. 

The committee and the House of Rep- 
resentatives have a long history on a 
bipartisan basis of helping victims of 
natural disasters, of doing what it 
takes to put people back on their feet. 
There is also a long history of provid- 
ing at least what the administration 
requests. 

The administration is in the field 
running the relief effort, together with 
a lot of Members of the House and 
State officials and city officials. Their 
people are on the ground making the 
assessments. And so, by and large, 
what the administration requests is 
usually and historically what Congress 
has provided. 

This bill provides $8.5 billion for dis- 
aster relief, of which $7.8 billion is for 
the Los Angeles earthquake. This is, I 
think, the most we have ever provided 
for any natural disaster in this coun- 
try. But on the other hand, my col- 
leagues, the Los Angeles earthquake is 
the most costly natural disaster in our 
Nation’s history, surpassing Hurricane 
Andrew in 1992 and the Midwest floods 
in 1993. 

FEMA has already processed 230,000 
applications for assistance, while the 
Los Angeles area struggles to respond 
not only to individual needs but to put 
its infrastructure, roads, schools, and 
water, back into working order. 

This bill also provides, Madam Chair- 
man, $1.2 billion requested by the ad- 
ministration to cover the incremental 
expenses of ongoing humanitarian as- 
sistance in Somalia and Bosnia and to 
enforce a no-fly zone in both Iraq and 
in Bosnia. 

Currently, the costs of these oper- 
ations are unbudgeted and financed by 
borrowing from the operating budgets 
of the services, the funding for train- 
ing, for equipment repair, and for oper- 
ating bases here in the United States 
and overseas. Unless we provide these 
funds, it is the Nation’s readiness that 
will suffer. And we will move yet an- 
other step closer toward a hollow force. 

If we undertake these missions, as a 
nation, we have got to provide the re- 
sources. 

Madam Chairman, the issue that we 
will spend a lot of time on today, when 
we get into amendments, is the extent 
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to which, as these disaster bills get 
larger and larger, we try to find places 
to reduce spending elsewhere. There 
are a number of legitimate views ex- 
pressed by colleagues as to how to han- 
dle emergency spending, and it appears 
we are at a point where we need to 
allow the House to express the will of 
its Members. 

For purposes of this bill, there are at 
least three choices as to spending re- 
ductions, skewed somewhat by the rule 
which allows the last amendment 
adopted under the king-of-the-hill pro- 
cedure to prevail, regardless of whether 
it is the most well-supported amend- 
ment in the view of colleagues in the 
Chamber. 

For the long term, a task force re- 
cently announced will explore the op- 
tions and make recommendations as to 
how emergency funding will be handled 
in the future. 

Madam Chairman, at the end of the 
day, with spending reductions or with- 
out, I hope we will move forward with 
this bill to provide the resources for 
the victims of natural disasters at 
home and to pay for the humanitarian 
efforts of our Armed Forces abroad. I 
hope that we will soon come to a new 
consensus as to how we will provide 
emergency appropriations so that we 
can respond in a timely way, and hope- 
fully a less contentious way, to events 
that may occur and will occur in the 
future. 


П 1300 

Madam Chairman, I reserve the bal- 
ance of my time. 

Mr. NATCHER. Madam Chairman, I 
yield 4 minutes to the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. SMITH]. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Madam Chair- 
man, I thank the gentleman for yield- 
ing. 

Madam Chairman, I support this bill 
wholeheartedly. The purpose of govern- 
ment is to help so that people, com- 
bined through the instrument of gov- 
ernment, can do what individuals can- 
not do. This emergency supplemental 
bill is as good an example of the reason 
and the purpose of government as any- 
thing we could have. Government is for 
the purpose of permitting people to 
combine together under a rule of law, 
not only to protect ourselves from 
threats from abroad, but also to help 
people from serious threats to their 
well being at home. 

Now we have a debate about trigger- 
ing the emergency designation in this 
bill. It said we should have reserves, in- 
stead of having a special emergency 
designation. I want to point out that 
we had a reserve for SBA disaster 
loans. From 1977 to 1990, we had re- 
serves for all the Federal loan accounts 
in the form of revolving loan funds. 
Ninety-six percent of the loans made 
from SBA’s Disaster Loan Fund were 
being repaid. Those repayments went 
back into the SBA Disaster Loan re- 
volving fund. 
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However, under the Budget Act of 
1990, that revolving loan fund was 
eliminated. The balances were put into 
the general fund of the Treasury, and 
at the end of each fiscal year, as repay- 
ments of loans come back in, they are 
put into the general fund of the Treas- 
ury. Somehow that change in 1990 was 
supposed to be a way to save money, 
but it does not save money. 

Under the previous arrangement, 
Congress at times had to pass 
supplementals for additional capital 
for the Disaster Loan Fund; however, I 
think we would be able to take care of 
most of the emergencies if we still had 
that reserve SBA revolving loan fund 
and other revolving loan funds ac- 
counts. 

I hear a lot of Members who now say 
we should have those revolving loan 
fund accounts, who voted for that 1990 
Budget Act, because we have had 43 of 
these disasters since Hurricane An- 
drew. We could have taken care of most 
of those, except the 1993 Midwest floods 
and the California earthquake, with 
the SBA Disaster Loan Fund. We would 
still have needed a special supple- 
mental for Hurricane Andrew, for the 
1993 Midwest floods, and for the Cali- 
fornia earthquake. We are still going to 
need an emergency designation from 
time to time for these kinds of cata- 
strophic disasters. 

Madam Chairman, there is a problem 
with getting offsets, whenever we have 
a big disaster. For example, here we 
are in the fifth month of the current 
fiscal year. At this point, for every re- 
duction in expenditures of 51, we need 
to cut $2. 

We would have to reduce SBA, for ex- 
ample, at a time when they need more 
personnel for this emergency. Also, for 
example, cutting out all of the new 
add-ons we had last year means, for ex- 
ample, that we would have to cut out 
the airplane and related equipment 
provided to the National Weather Serv- 
ice so they can more accurately locate 
where hurricanes are going to land. 
That would be cut out under these off- 
setting amendments. That airplane is 
the kind of investment we need to re- 
duce the kinds of expenditures that we 
must make for some of these disasters. 

I want to point another thing out, 
Mr. Speaker. Under the crime bill in 
the Senate, it is proposed that the sav- 
ings from the 252,000 reduction in per- 
sonnel be used to fight crime. 

If we take that savings to offset this 
supplemental emergency appropriation 
as proposed in these offsetting amend- 
ments, then we are voting against hav- 
ing more money to fight crime. It is 
not easy to find offsets for this emer- 
gency. We should not try to find offsets 
on this kind of emergency supple- 
mental bill. 

Mr. MCDADE. Madam Chairman, I 
yield 2 minutes to the distinguished 
gentleman from California | (Мг. 
CUNNINGHAM]. 
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Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Madam Chair- 
man, the No. 1 priority should be to 
provide the aid, not only to the earth- 
quake victims, but to the flood and 
hurricane victims. However, most 
Americans feel that this aid, this No. 1 
priority, should be offset by a lesser 
priority spending. 

The gentleman just spoke about 
crime being cut. If we keep increasing 
the national debt of $4.3 billion, esti- 
mated to go over $1 trillion in the next 
5 years, we will not have any money. 
At $1.3 billion per day interest, we can 
provide a lot of crime and education 
and other things that we need. The pri- 
ority should be to reduce that debt and 
put these things on budget. 

Without these offsets, they do not 
count on the deficit. It is easy for the 
President to say, Look what I have 
done for the deficit,” and it does not 
count, but the money still goes on the 
debt. That is a priority. 

We would like the offsets identified 
on the House floor. We would also like, 
and I think the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. GEPHARDT] has asked for, a 
bipartisan task force to identify future 
problems we may have. There may be 
additional. With the failure of any 
other of these amendments for offsets, 
we would ask the committee on rules 
to grant us a freestanding bill at a 
later time, bipartisan, to make these 
offsets, because these are important, 
and the debt is the number one enemy 
of this country. 

Mr. NATCHER. Madam Chairman, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. BEVILL]. 

Ms. DANNER. Madam Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BEVILL. I am delighted to yield 
to the gentlewoman from Missouri. 

Ms. DANNER. Madam Chairman, I 
would like to engage in a colloquy with 
the gentleman from Alabama, the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Energy and Water. 

Madam Chairman, the Corps of Engi- 
neers has denied assistance to levees 
damaged during the flooding of the 
Midwest which did not meet the corps 
paperwork requirements but met all 
other requirements. However, I am pre- 
cluded by the rule from offering an 
amendment to the bill which would 
correct this deficiency in the corps pro- 
gram. Mr. Chairman, to the extent pos- 
sible, would you assist me in address- 
ing this issue during the conference 
committee on this bill? 

Mr. BEVILL. Madam Chairman, I can 
assure the gentlewoman from Missouri 
that I will provide whatever assistance 
I can. 

Ms. DANNER. I thank the gentleman 
very much. 

Mr. BEVILL. Madam Chairman, I 
rise in support of H.R. 3759 as reported 
by the Committee on Appropriations 
on February 1. This bill, as we know, 
provides urgently needed disaster relief 
to the people of Southern California. 
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The bill also provides for the continued 
recovery from last year’s midwestern 
floods, emergency funding for humani- 
tarian assistance and peacekeeping ac- 
tivities and emergency funding for the 
continuing recovery from the Loma 
Prieta earthquake. 

Chapter IV of the bill includes $70 
million, as requested by the President, 
for the U.S. Army Corps of Engineers, 
which falls under the jurisdiction of 
my Subcommittee on Energy and 
Water Development of the Committee 
on Appropriations. These funds will be 
used by the corps to complete the re- 
pairs to the eligible levees within the 
Upper Mississippi River Basin that 
were damaged during the severe flood- 
ing that occurred in the region in 1993. 

Last summer, in Public Law 103-75, 
we appropriated $180 million to the 
Corps of Engineers for disaster recov- 
ery activities associated with the Mid- 
west floods. At that time the levees 
were still partially covered by water, 
and since that time the corps has been 
able to give us a more accurate esti- 
mate of the cost to repair the levees. 
They have found that another $70 mil- 
lion will be necessary to complete 
those repairs and to put them back in 
order. If they are not completed and 
put back in shape, then, of course, the 
people are subject to additional floods 
in these areas. 

I urge my colleagues to support this 
bill recommended by the committee. 

Mr. MCDADE. Madam Chairman, I 
am pleased to yield 3 minutes to the 
distinguished gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. WELDON]. 

Mr. WELDON. Madam Chairman, I 
thank my friend and colleague, the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Pennsylva- 
nia ГМг. MCDADE], for yielding. I want 
to thank the committee chairman for 
his leadership in this legislation. 

Madam Chairman, I rise today be- 
cause of my concern not only about our 
willingness to support those who are 
the victims of this disaster, but the 
process that we are using to fund the 
support for those individuals. 

As most of my colleagues in this 
body and the other body know, I have 
been on every major disaster in this 
country over the past 7 years, from the 
Loma Prieta earthquake to the 
wildlands fires in Yellowstone, the 
Еттоп Valdez, the World Trade Center, 
and the L.A. fires a few months ago. I 
have a real compassion for people who 
are hurt, and I want to help them, too. 

My question and my concern is not 
about helping them, it is about why we 
are where we are today. One year ago, 
Madam Chairman, I wrote to the Presi- 
dent of the United States asking him 
to empower a Presidential task force 
on disaster preparedness response, in- 
cluding financing. No response. 
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That letter was signed by my col- 
league, ROB ANDREWS. 
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Over a year ago I introduced legisla- 
tion to create a select committee in 
this body with a sunset. provision to 
look at the whole issue of disasters, to 
talk about how we prepare and deal 
with them, because I said there was a 
crisis in the country that no one was 
listening to. That was ignored. Finally 
the Speaker just recently declared that 
he was going to acknowledge the re- 
quest to establish a task force, not just 
to look at financing, but the whole 
issue of disaster preparedness and re- 
sponse in this country. I say it is about 
time. 

The key concerns that I have relate 
to what we are talking about in dollars 
today. We all know that the cost of re- 
sponding to this disaster is going to 
range between $15 billion and $30 bil- 
lion. Only $1 billion is insured. Where 
is the other $14 billion to $29 billion 
going to come from? It is going to 
come from homeowners, property own- 
ers, or the taxpayers. 

Do we know in this body that during 
a 5-year time period of SBA guaranteed 
loans that were supported in response 
to disasters that $5 billion out of $15 
billion went belly-up, and we had to eat 
that as taxpayers. 

I say to my colleagues we have got to 
reform the way that we finance disas- 
ters in this country. I applaud the 
chairman, the gentleman from Califor- 
nia [Mr. MINETA] for his leadership іп 
introducing a natural disaster bill that 
will set up a nationwide reinsurance 
program. It has been cosponsored by 
100 of our colleagues in this body and 
supported by most of our State insur- 
ance commissioners and most of the in- 
dustry groups to reduce the costs for 
flood insurance, reduce the costs for 
earthquake insurance, and spread the 
risk so that people can afford it, so 
that we do not have to come into this 
body to support massive supplementals 
that either raise the deficit up or take 
money away from other programs. 

We need to have compassion. But 
most importantly, we need to deal with 
these issues up front. 

So I urge my colleagues in debating 
this bill today and in looking to the fu- 
ture to study seriously the ways we can 
avoid having to come before us as we 
are doing today to fund this through a 
supplemental. If we had taken this step 
a year ago I say we could avoid some of 
the costs that we are going to be bear- 
ing today. 

Mr. NATCHER. Madam Chairman, I 
yield 10 seconds to the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. SMITH]. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Madam Chair- 
man, I just want to point out that I do 
not know where the gentleman got his 
figures, but 96 percent of the SBA dis- 
aster loans are being repaid, 96 percent. 
I do not know where he got that figure. 

Mr. MCDADE. Madam Chairman, I 
yield 15 seconds to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. WELDON]. 

Mr. WELDON. Madam Chairman, I 
will insert in the RECORD an article 
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from the New York Times which sum- 
marizes a study done from 1977 to 1990 
that says that one-third of $15 billion 
in loans went belly-up, and we had to 
eat it. 

The article referred to follows: 

{From the New York Times, Jan. 21, 1994] 
EARTHQUAKE INSURANCE GAINS SUPPORT 
(By Michael Quint) 

Federal legislation that would require 
homeowners in California and other earth- 
quake-prone areas to buy quake insurance— 
and thus reduce the taxpayer funds needed to 
help victims without insurance—is gathering 
support in the wake of the Southern Califor- 
nia earthquake. 

A bill before Congress has been cospon- 
sored by nearly 100 legislators, with more ex- 
pected when Congress reconvenes later this 
month, according to Jack Weber, director of 
the Natural Disaster Coalition, a group 
backed by insurance companies, consumer 
groups and disaster specialists that supports 
the bill. 

And John Garamandi, California's insur- 
ance commissioner, this week endorsed the 
proposed Congressional legislation, joining 
the insurance commissioners from 17 other 
states who already support the approach. 

Hearings on the bill, scheduled for next 
week, may be delayed because of the earth- 
quake in Los Angeles, but the sponsors of the 
bill say the interest in the legislation will 
increase. “І expect that support will grow 
stronger when people see the cost to the 
Government of not having arrangements to 
move the costs of disasters to the private 
sector.“ said Senator Ted Stevens, а Repub- 
lican from Alaska who is sponsor of the bill. 

Norman Y. Mineta, a Democratic Rep- 
resentative from San Jose, Calif., said the 
Clinton Administration seemed to favor the 
bill so far, although the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget has not analyzed it in de- 
tail. 

Some conservative legislators, who said 
they were usually suspicious of Federal pro- 
grams, have embraced the disaster protec- 
tion bill as a way to lessen the drain on the 
Federal budget. 

“You have got to have compassion for peo- 
ple who are suffering from a disaster, but it 
is not fair to expect taxpayers in other parts 
of the country to keep picking up the tab," 
said Curt Weldon, a Republican from Penn- 
sylvania. “This bill provides incentives for 
local governments and homeowners to pro- 
tect themselves against the risks they know 
exist.” 

Some consumer groups have also signaled 
their support. We have mandated insurance 
to drive a car and to purchase a home; this 
is just one more area where the needs of soci- 
ety call for insurance,“ said Linda F. 
Golodner, director of the National Consumer 
League in Washington, who said some home- 
owners would prefer to do without it. 

Because many homeowners in California do 
not buy insurance that covers earthquake 
damage, only a small part of the losses in 
Los Angeles are covered by insurance. Al- 
though estimates of the losses range as high 
as $15 billion to $30 billion, the cost to insur- 
ance companies has been estimated to be as 
low as $1 billion or slightly more. The dif- 
ference will be absorbed by individuals and 
businesses, or covered by state and Federal 
funds. 


REDUCTION SEEN IN SPENDING 


From 1977 to 1990—a period that does not 
include such costly disasters as last year's 
floods in the Midwest and Hurricane Andrew 
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in 1992—spending by the Federal Emergency 
Management Association totaled $4.9 billion, 
while other Federal agencies spent $2.4 bil- 
lion. About a third of the $15 billion in disas- 
ter loans made by the Small Business Ad- 
ministration and the Farmers Home Admin- 
istration before 1992 have defaulted, adding 
another $5 billion in Federal spending. 

Coopers & Lybrand, the accounting firm, 
in a study prepared for the Natural Disaster 
Coalition, estimated that the disaster pro- 
tection bill could reduce disaster spending 
and reduce the Federal budget deficit by at 
least $700 million, and perhaps as much as 
$7.2 billion, over five years. 

The Federal Treasury would also gain if 
the broader use of earthquake insurance re- 
sulted in fewer casualty loss deductions on 
individual tax returns, or if the damage from 
earthquakes was reduced by precautions like 
the adoption of tougher building codes. 

PREPAREDNESS AFFECTED 

Robert Е. Hoyt, a professor of insurance at 
the University of Georgia, said Federal disas- 
ter assistance also tended to reduce the in- 
centive for homeowners, businesses and local 
governments to prepare for catastrophes. 
“There is nothing wrong with that if we 
want society to subsidize people living in 
high risk areas.“ he said. “But the problem 
with that is if you insulate people from the 
full cost of their decisions, they may not 
make good decisions.” 

He said local governments eager to in- 
crease their tax base by encouraging devel- 
opment were more willing to adopt lax build- 
ing codes and skimp on spending for emer- 
gency planning and earthquake-proof roads 
if they knew that Federal aid would be pro- 
vided after a disaster. 

The linchpin of the disaster protection bill 
is a special fund, created by insurance com- 
panies based on how much business they do 
in areas that are vulnerable to disasters like 
hurricanes and earthquakes, that would be 
used to keep the insurers solvent if the 
losses from a catastrophe are too large. 

EXPANDING BASIC PROTECTION 

If the fund proves inadequate, the compa- 
nies could borrow from the United States 
Treasury, but would have to repay the loans 
with interest. If the companies want that 
protection, as most of the industry does, 
they would be required to include coverage 
for earthquakes, volcanic action and tidal 
waves as part of the basic coverage for home- 
owners across the country—not as an extra 
option, as is now the case. 

In some states like North Dakota, the cost 
of the extra coverage to homeowners would 
be negligible and they would not be expected 
to subsidize Californians, who would pay a 
higher price. 

Insurance companies estimate that collect- 
ing premiums for earthquake insurance from 
all the homeowners in California, rather 
than the minority who choose to buy the 
coverage because they live in particularly 
risky areas, would allow them to cut the 
cost of earthquake coverage to $55 for each 
policy, from an average now of $240. 

The disaster protection bill calls for 5 per- 
cent to 10 percent of homeowners’ premiums 
due to earthquake coverage to be used for 
grants to states and local governments for 
better enforcement of building codes and 
other measures that would reduce the dam- 
age and costs of disasters. Governments that 
failed to enforce appropriate building codes 
and develop emergency plans would not be 
eligible for the grants, and could be denied 
some kinds of Federal disaster relief. 

Although California began requiring insur- 
ance companies to offer earthquake insur- 
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ance іп the early 198078, the combination of а 
high price and lack of zeal on the part of 
those selling the insurance has left most 
howneowners and businesses unprotected 
from losses due to earthquakes. Only 25 per- 
cent of the state’s residents buy coverage, 
though that rises to about 40 percent in some 
areas like Los Angeles where quakes are 
most frequent and the risks are the greatest. 
COVERAGE ‘UNDERPRICED’ 

“If people ask for it, we sell earthquake in- 
surance if the building meets standards, but 
we don’t go out and push it very aggressively 
because we think our aggregate exposure to 
loss is too high,” said George Ramsdell, chief 
underwriter at Continental Insurance. 
“From the simulation studies we have done, 
it appears to us that earthquake coverage is 
underpriced relative to the potential losses.” 

The state insuranoe department in Califor- 
nia is also aware of the losses that could 
occur in a big earthquake. After the quake in 
San Francisco in 1989 the insurance depart- 
ment blocked the creation of a state earth- 
quake insurance fund that would have pro- 
vided $15,000 of coverage to every home- 
owner, with a $1,000 deductible and an annual 
premium of $60. 

“Our analysis showed that in the event of 
a really big quake, the fund would have been 
bankrupted,” said Bill Schulz, a spokesman 
for the California state insurance depart- 
ment. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Those are not 
disaster loans. 

Mr. WELDON. These are disaster 
loans guaranteed through the SBA. 

Mr. NATCHER. Madam Chairman, I 
yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
California [Mr. DIXON]. 

Ms. HARMAN. Madam Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIXON. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from California. 

Ms. HARMAN. Madam Chairman, I 
rise in support of the emergency sup- 
plemental. 

If your district has never experienced a 
massive natural disaster like the Northridge 
earthquake, you should consider yourself for- 
tunate. For my family and me, the earthquake 
was a unique and terrifying experience. At 
4:31 a.m. on January 17, | stood with my hus- 
band and our 11-year-old son under a door- 
way of our Marina Del Rey home, and heard 
the sounds of breaking glass and creaking 
walls around us. 

spent that day surveying my district, talking 
to local officials, and visiting police stations, 
and was relieved to find that, by and large, the 
South Bay escaped with some shattered glass 
and shattered nerves. In fact, as part of the 
LA County emergency response plan, many of 
the fire trucks in my district had been sent to 
Northridge. 

Unfortunately, parts of Los Angeles and 
Ventura were not so lucky. Beyond the terror 
of the moment, the destructive power of this 
earthquake was unprecedented. Seeing busi- 
nesses destroyed, homes condemned, and a 
lifetime of possessions burned is painful. And 
yet, the courage and perseverance of the peo- 
ple of southern California is staggering. We 
have all read the stories about strangers com- 
ing to each other's aid and people's heroic de- 
termination to rebuild. What impresses me is 
the measurable desire to prove that the cumu- 
lative tragedies our area has undergone over 
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the past several years—recessions, earth- 
quakes, fires, floods, droughts, riots—have not 
broken our spirit. Under the inspired leader- 
ship of Mayor Riordan, Police Chief Williams, 
and Fire Chief Manning, the city faced this 
tragedy with courage and determination. Chief 
Manning put it best in a briefing at the LA City 
Hall Operations Center attended by many 
members of the California delegation and an 
A+ team from the administration who had 
flown in the day of the quake, when he said, 
“the word ‘hero’ is not big enough for these 


| experienced some of that heroism іп а 
special way—the largest domestic facility for 
Harman International, my husband's company, 
is located in Northridge at the very epicenter 
of the earthquake. It is a stunning place of al- 
most 1 million square feet which has im- 
pressed every visitor who has ever been 
there. In recent months those visitors have in- 
cluded former President Carter and our major- 
ity leader Dick GEPHARDT. Each of them has 
characterized it as a state-of-the-art facility—a 
model for America. Yet, on that awful morning 
it was dealt an awful blow. Massive machines 
were walking, great racks of material were 
tossed about like feathers, and along with col- 
lapsed roofs, the entire facility was under 3 
inches of water. 

Everybody at Harman, including my hus- 
band, moved with incredible speed and deter- 
mination to put that facility back together 
again. It boggles the mind to imagine how 
1,400 people with no prior experience and, by 
their own admission, inadequate planning 
were somehow mobilized to achieve a miracle. 
Within 1 week that place was operating fully— 
everybody was back to work. To quote 
Mannette Watts, a line supervisor in the auto- 
mated electronics facility: “When | look at the 
factory today, one week after the quake, | say 
to myself, ‘It looks so beautiful. | feel as proud 
as a first time grandma.“ 

The Congress must not respond to this kind 
of heroism with bickering about finding budget 
offsets for these vital recovery funds. As a def- 
icit hawk who voted for over $400 billion in 
spending reductions last year, | see a clear 
distinction between this sort of spending and 
what might be called our operations budget. 
As the recent declining deficit figures have 
demonstrated, the work of fiscal conservatives 
like myself is beginning to pay off. But there 
is a specific exemption in the Budget Act for 
emergency supplemental spending, and no- 
body can doubt that this is an emergency. The 
Meyers and Nussle amendments that the 
House will consider would pay for the earth- 
quake recovery by cutting the very programs 
that are helping Los Angles create an eco- 
nomic recovery. 

Mother nature can move in arbitrary ways, 
and this mother cannot turn her back when 
tragedy strikes. | urge this House to pass the 
emergency earthquake funds. 

Mr. DIXON. Madam Chairman, I rise 
to urge my colleagues to support the 
swift passage of H.R. 3759. 

I witnessed first hand the devasta- 
tion that the Northridge earthquake 
had on Los Angeles County. I can re- 
port that the pictures many of you saw 
on television do not begin to do justice 
to the physical damage done to homes, 
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businesses, and the infrastructure of 
our communities. 

Over 60 people are dead; 21,000 homes 
and apartments are uninhabitable, and 
55,000 other residential structures have 
been damaged. Nearly 230,000 people 
have applied for disaster аввівбапсе-31 
emergency shelters remain in oper- 
ation. 

I want to express my thanks to Presi- 
dent Clinton, First Lady Hillary 
Rodham Clinton, and the many mem- 
bers of the Cabinet—Secretary 
Cisneros, Secretary Pena, Secretary 
Ron Brown, Secretary Jesse Brown, 
Secretary Shalala, and OMB Director 
Panetta—for coming to Los Angeles, 
for their expressions of support, and for 
their leadership in relief efforts. 

I also want to thank FEMA Director 
James Lee Witt and his Agency for 
their quick response and their continu- 
ing actions to assist the victims of this 
disaster. FEMA and its employees have 
done an extraordinary job in their re- 
lief efforts, and they deserve our praise 
and commendation. 

Thousands of individuals and families 
must now begin to rebuild their lives in 
the aftermath of the earthquake. 

The devastation, confusion, pain, and 
suffering of those affected by this dis- 
aster continues. We must take care in 
this body not to overlook that fact— 
the people of Los Angeles, Ventura, 
and Orange Counties need Federal help 
immediately. 

Today the House takes the first step 
in providing that vital assistance. Cali- 
fornia is now faced with the staggering 
costs of this disaster—the largest in 
our Nation’s history. Estimates of the 
damage range between $15 to $30 bil- 
lion. 

The $7.7 billion for emergency assist- 
ance of California makes up the bulk of 
this emergency package. These funds 
will help to alleviate the widespread 
suffering that many individuals and 
families now face. They will also assist 
in rebuilding the area's infrastructure 
that is so vital to the economy of 
southern California, the State, and the 
country. 

We have faced two major controver- 
sies in bringing this emergency supple- 
mental to the floor. 

Nowhere in the country is the debate 
on illegal immigration more com- 
plicated and volatile than in my State 
of California. I would have preferred 
that this issue not be made a part of 
the debate over these emergency funds. 
I think that there are far more appro- 
priate vehicles for a rationale discus- 
sion and debate of immigration reform. 

However, it was clear to me that this 
issue could not be avoided. For that 
reason, I have worked with my col- 
leagues on the appropriations commit- 
tee to include language in H.R. 3759 
concerning emergency assistance to 
undocumented persons. 

Let me make clear—the provisions 
dealing with undocumented persons 
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maintain this country’s commitment 
to helping all those in need of short 
term emergency assistance in the face 
of the devastating conditions which 
they now face. 

The other major controversy sur- 
rounding deliberations on this emer- 
gency aid, we face today on the floor. 
Do we offset the funds appropriated in 
this bill by cutting other areas of the 
budget? 

I regret that we face these decisions 
today. I had hoped, and still hope, that 
this emergency relief package would be 
treated as all those in the recent past 
have been treated—off-budget as emer- 
gency expenditures. 

I understand the concerns of many of 
my colleagues. As the country faces 
disaster after disaster, it is obvious and 
prudent that some thought be given to 
the way in which we finance future dis- 
asters. I emphasize future. 

I do not believe it is prudent, wise, or 
fair to change the rules of the game in 
the midst of our efforts to provide 
emergency relief. 

The speaker is in the process of form- 
ing a task force to address the prob- 
lems of funding future relief efforts. I 
believe we should deal with this issue 
in a comprehensive manner, not during 
this emergency situation. 

For these reasons, I urge my col- 
leagues to oppose the Myers and Nussle 
offset amendments to this bill. We will 
soon face difficult decisions over our 
fiscal year 1995 budget. Many programs 
will face cuts and/or elimination. We 
will have an opportunity to debate and 
examine those cuts. We do not have the 
opportunity to debate and examine the 
specific cuts included in either the 
Myers or the Nussle amendment. 

Many of my colleagues will argue 
that we must begin today to show how 
fiscally responsible we can be. I too be- 
lieve we should be fiscally responsible, 
however, I do not believe that this is 
an appropriate vehicle on which to 
make that statement. 

I support my friend and colleague 
Representative Fazio’s efforts to find a 
middle ground in this debate. The 
Fazio amendment recognizes the con- 
cern of members who desire offsets in 
spending. At the same time it takes 
the wise course of including cuts on 
which the House has already ade- 
quately deliberated. 

After surveying the damage, Presi- 
dent Clinton states that “this is а na- 
tional problem” and we have а na- 
tional responsibility.” 

It is my fervent hope that Members 
of Congress will keep in mind that this 
is indeed a national problem as we con- 
sider this emergency supplemental ap- 
propriations to aid in relief efforts and 
rebuilding. 

The people of the Los Angeles area 
deserve to be beneficiaries of the same 
goodwill and swift emergency relief 
that the Congress has demonstrated in 
the face of the Nation’s other recent 
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natural disasters. I urge the Congress 
to act expeditiously to ensure that this 
is the case. 

Mr. MCDADE. Madam Chairman, I 
yield 4 minutes to the able gentleman 
from California [Mr. LEWIS], a member 
of the Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. LEWIS of California. Madam 
Chairman, I wanted to speak on this 
bill just following my colleague from 
Los Angeles, JULIAN DIXON. I certainly 
hope the people of California appre- 
ciate the work and the leadership of 
JULIAN DIXON on this matter. He has 
been extremely helpful as we have 
tried to expedite this process. 

The disaster that faces the people of 
California is only a reflection of the 
kinds of disasters we have experienced 
across the country. One of the great 
things about serving in this body is 
that we respond to the needs of our 
people regardless of where they might 
live. I'm grateful that Chairman 
NATCHER and the others in this body 
have recognized that the damage esti- 
mates continue to roll in. Your flexi- 
bility in revising the package to reflect 
that should not go unappreciated. 

I too want to express my great appre- 
ciation for the cooperation and re- 
sponse of government agencies at all 
levels. The city of Los Angeles and the 
mayor have done a fantastic job in co- 
operating with the State and Federal 
agencies, and the State in turn has 
been on top of this from the very mo- 
ment we knew of the disaster. No one 
that I have heard in any responsible 
forum has done anything but give great 
praise to FEMA for their immediate re- 
sponse. 

There have been 194,765 SBA loan ap- 
plications that have been completed. 
There are 91,000 disaster housing appli- 
cations that have been filed. As of 
Monday there were some 232,051 indi- 
viduals registering in person or by 
phone at disaster assistance centers. 
The number of homes, individual 
homes that have been totally destroyed 
are well in excess of 11,000. Some 55,000 
homes or apartments, single family 
dwellings have been damaged or de- 
stroyed in this process. 

This horrendous event is a national 
crisis. But I must say it also provides a 
demonstration project of just how well 
America responds for its own when we 
have this kind of challenge and this 
kind of circumstance. I think it is very 
appropriate that the Speaker’s task 
force move forth quickly with a more 
comprehensive approach for the House 
in dealing with these very difficult pol- 
icy circumstances. 

I would urge the Members to be most 
cautious as we look at amendments to 
be discussed later today on offsets. All 
of us know that we must meet the 
challenge of trying to balance the 
budget. But to suggest that the moneys 
that will go to this specific disaster are 
going to be significant in terms of our 
efforts to balance the budget would al- 
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most be laughable if there was not so 
much pain involved. It concerns me 
that the debate about offsets could in 
one way or another begin to divide peo- 
ple and to slow down the process. And 
if it should get in the way of expediting 
the efforts we have here today, then, in 
turn, it could create problems on the 
Senate side. And it occurs to me, 
Madam Chairman, that it is very im- 
portant that we move forward quickly 
on a nonpartisan basis. To get involved 
in a divisive debate about balancing 
the budget on the backs of the people 
who are facing this crisis in southern 
California, can only confirm those who 
assume the worst about this House. 
The other body will be considering this 
matter in their own fashion. We will 
then go to conference. The faster we 
move the better. And I would urge my 
colleagues to remember that most of us 
are committed to making sure that we 
do something about our deficit. The 
time to beat our chest and pretend we 
are solving that problem is not when 
we are attempting to deal with a crisis 
now facing the people of my State. 

Again, I appreciate my colleague 
yielding me the time. 
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Мг. NATCHER. Madam Chairman, I 
yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. STOKES]. 

Mr. STOKES. Madam Chairman, I 
thank the distinguished chairman of 
the full committee for yielding this 
time to me. 

Madam Chairman, I rise in strong 
support of H.R. 3759, the Emergency 
Supplemental Appropriations Act of 
1994. Chapter VII provides $5,365,600,000 
in emergency funds requested by the 
administration for the Federal Emer- 
gency Management Administration, 
Department of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment, and Department of Veter- 
ans Affairs to respond to the southern 
California earthquake. 

The $5.4 billion consists of: $4.5 bil- 
lion for FEMA's disaster relief fund; 
$250 million for HUD’s community de- 
velopment grants program; $225 million 
for HUD’s annual contributions ac- 
count—primarily for rental housing as- 
sistance for an estimated 15,000 dis- 
located families; $100 million for HUD's 
flexible subsidy fund to repair federally 
insured and/or assisted multifamily 
housing projects; and $66.6 million for 
VA to cover costs associated with the 
closing of hospital at Sepulveda. 

On January 31, the VA, HUD, and 
Independent Agencies Subcommittee 
held meetings with the Acting Director 
of FEMA, the Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment, and the Deputy Secretary for the 
Department of Veterans Affairs. At 
these briefings, the impact of the 
earthquake in southern California and 
the administration’s request for funds 
to assist in recovery efforts were dis- 
cussed. It appears that the magnitude 


of the damage caused by the earth- 
quake will not be known until surveys 
are completed. Although magnitude is 
not known, it appears to be the largest 
disaster in our history. Additional 
funds may be required when the full ex- 
tent of the damage is known. 

To enable, FEMA, HUD, and VA to 
provide assistance at the earliest pos- 
sible time, the bill includes the re- 
quested amounts for each of the three 
agencies. All of the funds in chapter 
ҮП are to cover emergency expenses 
arising from the recent Los Angeles 
earthquake. 

As requested, all of the funds are 
being designated by the Congress as 
emergency requirements pursuant to 
the Balanced Budget and Emergency 
Deficit Control Act of 1985. The Presi- 
dent has also designated the entire 
amount requested as an emergency re- 
quirement. This is an emergency which 
requires immediate attention. This is 
the way we have handled funding for 
other recent disasters and it is the way 
we should proceed now. 

Madam Chairman, I urge Members to 
support H.R. 3759. 

Mr. HOLDEN. Madam Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STOKES. I am happy to yield to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. HOLDEN. We know, Madam 
Chairman, on the same weekend as the 
Earthquake in Los Angeles, there was 
an earthquake in my district in 
Wyomissing, PA, which caused several 
million dollars in damage to homes, 
roads and municipal infrastructure. 
Governor Casey has already declared 
this area a disaster area and has re- 
quested assistance from President Clin- 
ton. Assuming the President and 
FEMA approves the request, are there 
sufficient funds to cover eligible activi- 
ties? 

Mr. STOKES. Madam Chairman, in 
answer to the gentleman's question, at 
this time, there is sufficient funding in 
FEMA’s disaster relief fund for other 
disasters. Currently $700 million re- 
mains unallocated for the disaster re- 
lief fund and available for disaster as- 
sistance. 

Mr. HOLDEN. I thank the gentleman 
for the colloquy. 

Mr. MCDADE. Madam Chairman, I 
yield 3 minutes to the able gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. MYERS], a member of 
the Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. МҮЕ of Indiana. Madam 
Chairman, I thank the gentleman for 
yielding me this time. 

Madam Chairman, I rise to address 
what I think is a problem with what we 
are trying to do here. Last month we 
were all shocked to learn that there 
had been another earthquake in south- 
ern California, and we were saddened 
and further shocked when we began to 
realize the magnitude, the thousands of 
people that were affected, the lives 
that were lost, the tremendous loss to 
property including bridges, highways, 
buildings. 
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In true American fashion, we came to 
their assistance. Churches started col- 
lecting money, individuals sent money 
to give assistance, we had help from 
various government agencies including 
Federal, State, and local, rushing to 
the aid. 

Last week, the President sent a re- 
quest for just a little under $7 billion 
to give more help to those who were in 
need. Yes, it is true, we have done this 
before. We have always done it this 
way or usually have done it this way. 
Just after the floods in the Midwest 
last year, which affected me person- 
ally, and I had a lot of friends affected 
by the floods in the Midwest, I thought 
it should be paid for, rush the aid to 
them, but pay for it. We were promised 
by many including, I understand, the 
President, who promised we would do 
something about paying for it in the 
future, and the Speaker talked about a 
task force, and Leon Panetta, our col- 
league, the Director of Management 
and Budget, said there would be some- 
thing in place. 

This has happened very quickly. But 
if it is not now that we start being re- 
sponsible, when? When are we going to 
do it? 

Now since the President sent his 
original request, this request for emer- 
gency appropriations has grown by 
more than 40 percent and is still grow- 
ing. 

We all recognize the emergency, but 
as someone else mentioned here, we 
have a hemorrhaging national debt 
which affects every taxpayer in this 
country. Our ability to help people in 
the future, and there will be future dis- 
asters unfortunately, but our ability to 
affect them in the future is impacted 
by irresponsibility if we do not cut 
spending someplace else. 

So today I say I am going to offer an 
amendment, thanks to the rule, that is 
a responsible amendment. It does not 
cut any program that is absolutely es- 
sential to our country, and it does not 
try to cut into programs that had been 
provided for in the past in earthquakes 
or other national emergencies. 

I did notice that Loma Prieta was a 
disaster 4% years ago to a highway іп 
California. I am not singling out Cali- 
fornia. 

But this is an emergency bill. Who 
has been driving on that highway? How 
did we prepare 4% years ago for an 
earthquake? What has happened in the 
4% years? It has never shown up, to my 
knowledge, in an appropriation re- 
quest. 

This is just one example that if the 
back door of the Treasury is open or 
the cash register is open, everybody 
wants to rush in. 

I think if not now, when? We hear in 
this body of a responsibility, an obliga- 
tion to the American taxpayer, not 
only the people of California, to be re- 
sponsible. 

Today is the day to start doing it. 
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Mr. NATCHER. Madam Chairman, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. CARR]. 

Mr. CARR of Michigan. Madam 
Chairman, I thank the gentleman for 
yielding me this time. 

Madam Chairman, I just want to 
highlight the fact that this bill has $1.6 
billion in it for highway reconstruc- 
tion, and I think we were all startled 
by the visuals coming out of the TV 
cameras from California about high- 
ways and the Santa Monica Freeway 
falling down and the other damage that 
we saw to the infrastructure of Califor- 
nia. 

This bill will help repair that and do 
it in a very quick manner. 

The Committee met with the Sec- 
retary of Transportation, not in a for- 
mal hearing, but in an extensive brief- 
ing about these costs. We are going to 
monitor those as we go through the 
year. 

I want to point out as well that the 
FEMA section contains $315 million for 
transit. Under our practice, we have 
FEMA contracting back to the Federal 
Transit Administration the obligation 
for granting out the $315 million. I 
want to point out though that there is 
one area of concern, and we are asking 
FEMA not to waive any of the laws 
that would govern labor-management 
relations. Those laws are in place. We 
see no need to waive them in an emer- 
gency fashion. 

The Federal Transit Administration 
could not waive them, but because the 
money is being funneled through 
FEMA, not directly to the Federal 
Transit Administration, there is a 
worry that FEMA may try to waive the 
laws that relate to the relations be- 
tween labor and management in the 
transit area. So we want to urge FEMA 
not to waive those laws, section 13(c) 
and section 3(e) of the Federal Transit 
Act. 

Mr. LEWIS of California. Madam 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CARR of Michigan. I am happy 
to yield to the gentleman from Califor- 
nia. 

Mr. LEWIS of California. Madam 
Chairman, I appreciate my colleague 
yielding. 

In the full committee, my colleague 
raised this point, and, indeed, amended 
the bill to see that FEMA got that 
message. I think it helps to expedite 
this process, and I appreciate my col- 
league’s words in that regard. It is my 
understanding that the committee has 
not taken any action that would im- 
pose additional legal or statutory re- 
quirements on FEMA in obligation of 
funding under this bill. 

Mr. MCDADE. Madam Chairman, I 
yield 2 minutes to the distinguished 
gentleman from Pennsylvania (Мг. 
GEKAS]. 

Mr. GEKAS. Madam Chairman, I in- 
tend to support the legislation with 
grant aid to the victims of the earth- 
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quake in California, and I do so for sev- 
eral reasons. 

In 1972 President Nixon personally, 
during the great disaster that befell 
Pennsylvania during the Agnes storm 
that made the Susquehanna River rage 
and there was property damage and 
lives disrupted for a long time, Presi- 
dent Nixon and the Congress came to 
the aid of Pennsylvania then. 

That would be reason enough for me 
to now support the Californians who 
back in that era through their Rep- 
resentatives in the Congress aided 
Pennsylvania. That is one thing. 

But, secondly, I also regard, as a 
Member of this body, that natural dis- 
asters and national security are the 
two basic reasons that we serve in this 
body. Everything else is second or 
third, or tertiary, level, but national 
security and national disasters must 
bring about the wide area of support in 
the Congress of the United States. 

But I am troubled about another 
thing. I, too, want to see methodology 
developed for paying for this disaster 
as I do for anything else that comes 
along. But is it not dumb for us to have 
to vote for a measure to cut spending 
in an area like hurricane prevention 
measures or flood-warning measures 
that might be in one of the amend- 
ments that is going to call for offsets? 
We have one that the gentleman from 
Iowa described about hurricane preven- 
tion. 
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Should we be dumb enough to cut 
that kind of spending when we are 
talking about natural disasters; that 
is, preventing future spending of the 
type we are going to vote for today? I 
believe it is possible that one of those 
amendments has in it the very Susque- 
hanna River that I spoke about pre- 
viously, a reduction in funding for a 
flood warning system that we have 
worked for every year since 1972 to put 
in place in order to prevent further 
damage of the proportions that we suf- 
fered in 1972. 

So I have to weigh that very care- 
fully. An amendment of the type that 
the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
MYERS] is offering might be more at- 
tractive, but one that would cut pre- 
vention of disaster is simply dumb. 

Mr. NATCHER. Madam Chairman, I 
yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. DURBIN]. 

Mr. DURBIN. I thank the chairman 
for yielding this time to me. 

Madam Chairman, I would just say 
that those of us who have been touched 
by disaster, as we were in the Midwest 
during the flood, understand that the 
good Lord has dealt us a pretty tough 
hand in the last year. First, the flood- 
ing in the Midwest, which many of us 
thought would be our greatest natural 
disaster for many, many years to come; 
followed just a few months later by the 
Los Angeles earthquake. 
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Madam Chairman, I want to salute 
the people both in my region of the 
country and those across the United 
States who have faced these disasters. 
They have demonstrated the kind of 
courage, the kind of sensitivity and 
compassion for their fellow man which 
characterizes us as a Nation. 

The President saluted them, and I 
would join as well. 

But I am saddened today to be stand- 
ing here engaged in the same debate 
that we engaged in a few months ago 
during the Midwest flood. It is hard to 
believe that there are people today in 
southern California homeless, unable 
to go to work, perhaps critically in- 
jured, wondering if they are going to 
get a helping hand, who, if they turn on 
C-SPAN, will hear us droning on in 
congressional debate. 

The people in southern California do 
not need a congressional debate; they 
need a helping hand from this Nation, 
a hand that was extended to my neigh- 
bors in the Midwest, that should be ex- 
tended to the people of southern Cali- 
fornia. 

Many have said that we need to look 
at this problem of financing this disas- 
ter on a long-term basis. I could not 
agree more. 

So that the record is clear, I am 
happy to have been designated by the 
Speaker and majority leader to serve 
as cochairman of a bipartisan disaster 
task force to look at the very questions 
which bring us to this debate today. I 
am honored to be joined by my col- 
league, the gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. EMERSON], who is going to cochair 
this task force, in an effort to find a so- 
lution. 

Ladies and gentlemen, do not believe 
for a moment that if a task force had 
been created the day that the flood 
began in the Midwest, that they would 
have a solution today. This is a dif- 
ficult and challenging problem, one 
that will require the very best re- 
sources and spirit of cooperation to 
find a public policy solution. 

For those who think that they can 
cobble together today some string of 
budget cuts and come to this floor and 
solve the problem, I tell them, “You 
didn’t do the job.“ Each and every one 
of these cut packages suggested by my 
friends, when inspected closely, cuts 
back on employees and services that 
are essential to this country and essen- 
tial to victims of disasters we now face. 

Please, take the long-term view; we 
need a solution. Do not do it at the ex- 
pense of the California earthquake vic- 
tims or the Midwest flood victims. We 
would like to help these people. We do 
not help them with protracted debate. 
We do not help them with uncertainty 
about their future. 

We help them by taking the situation 
and this challenge seriously, working 
together on a bipartisan basis for a 
long-term solution. 

Iimplore you, support this assistance 
bill, join with us on the task force in 
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finding a real long-term solution to fi- 
nancing future disaster assistance. 

Mr. MCDADE. Madam Chairman, I 
am pleased to yield 3 minutes to the 
able gentleman from New Mexico [Mr. 
SKEEN], a member of the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

Mr. SKEEN. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding this time to me. 

Madam Chairman, it is deja vu all 
over again, as Yogi Berra would say; 
ever since I have been in Congress we 
have had a repeated disaster almost 
every session. Now, I do not know 
whether it is because I am in Congress 
or it just happens that way. 

The administration has sent up a $6.6 
billion emergency disaster request to 
help the victims of the Los Angeles 
earthquake. It is appreciated, it is very 
timely, and it has got to be done. These 
people need and deserve assistance 
right away. These people need not suf- 
fer long because of the debate that we 
are going to enter into in this body. 
The people need assistance right away. 
But, however, once we begin this de- 
bate, we are getting into this business 
of how do we pay for it? 

In addition to that, the administra- 
tion sent up an additional $3.1 billion 
in spending that has occurred over the 
last 4 years. Those who suffered the 
tragedy of the Loma Prieta earth- 
quake, the Midwest floods, and the Los 
Angeles fires also need Federal assist- 
ance. They need it now, and they have 
been waiting for some time. 

At some point Congress has got to 
find a better way to respond to natural 
disasters, a more budget-conscious ap- 
proach that could save taxpayers 
money. Today we will consider a num- 
ber of those proposals identified by var- 
ious sponsors, which clearly encompass 
the use of offsets to do it. Can this be 
done? I think it can be done, and I sus- 
pect that we will do it. 

But the most important thing to re- 
member in all these discussions is that 
we must get the money to those who 
are hurting, we must get it to them 
right away. Obviously, Congress needs 
to reform this process of dealing with 
disaster aid in the future. 

Over the last 5 years, Congress has 
approved 8 extraordinary spending 
bills, totaling $23 billion, plus interest. 
Spending money in this manner creates 
a much larger burden for future gen- 
erations, as has been repeated time and 
time again. I believe a majority of the 
Members of the House will vote to 
adopt this emergency relief with some 
form of an offset. Additionally, other 
Members have suggested that Congress 
offer the private insurance groups in- 
centives to include disaster insurance 
to cover hurricanes, earthquakes, tor- 
nados, et cetera, and collect premiums 
and spread the risk and bring down the 
cost. 

Another suggestion which has gained 
a certain amount of interest is that we 
take a certain percentage of funding 
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from each Federal agency and create а 
rainy day fund. 

With all this discussion on the sub- 
ject, I commend to the House leader- 
ship thanks for creating the task force 
to study the disaster issue response. 
The selection of my chairman, the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. DURBIN], and 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. EM- 
ERSON], has renewed my faith that Con- 
gress has finally come to the realiza- 
tion that we have got to do it now if we 
are going to be able to handle this in 
the future, because we are not able to 
continually take it out of one pocket 
and put it into another pocket and give 
the kind of assistance that people in- 
volved in a disaster have to have. 

We have to tackle the tough issue 
like disaster funding at a time when we 
are not confronted with a disaster, and 
in that way a reasoned approach to 
this issue will not get sidetracked by 
the emotions and passions which erupt 
time after time when we deal with this 
disaster approach. 

As ranking member of the Sub- 
committee on Agriculture of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, I am going 
to be directly involved with the gen- 
tleman from Illinois, Chairman DURBIN 
in dispensing these Federal funds in 
the future. It is my hope that by the 
time the next disaster hits, Congress 
will have a better way of responding. 

Mr. NATCHER. Madam Chairman, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Maine [Mr. ANDREWS]. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Maine. I thank the 
chairman for yielding this time to me. 

Madam Chairman, I stand today to 
support the bill’s provision releasing 
$200 million for the low-income home 
energy assistance program. 

Maine’s hearts go out to the victims 
of the great natural tragedy of the 
earthquake in California. But there is 
another natural tragedy gong on across 
this Nation, ladies and gentlemen. You 
do not read about it in the headlines or 
dominating the evening news, but it is 
causing real suffering, it is causing real 
hardship, real life-and-death emer- 
gencies in this country. It is called the 
bitter cold that has gripped much of 
this country, including my State of 
Maine. We have seen the lowest tem- 
peratures ever recorded in my State in 
the month of January. It has caused 
real suffering, real tragedy. 

In just the past few weeks, my office 
has learned, for example, of the young 
woman huddled with her young son in 
her bedroom because it is the only 
room in her house that she can heat. 
She is asking desperately for help. Or 
the young man huddled in a sleeping 
bag, saying that if he does not get help 
tonight in his apartment, he will be 
read about in the obituary column of 
tomorrow. People are literally being 
forced from their homes so they can 
get to the safety of a place that is 


warm. 
Madam Chairman, this is real suffer- 
ing, ladies and gentlemen of the House, 
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real hardship. It is a real emergency re- 
quiring an emergency response from 
this Congress. 
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While we remember and recognize 
the tragedy going on in California, 
Madam Chairman, let us remember and 
recognize the tragedy going on in the 
State of Maine, and in the Northeast 
and other areas gripped by this bitter 
cold. Let us support the provision in 
this bill supporting this very impor- 
tant LIHEAP program. Let us support 
these people who are suffering by 
forces well beyond anyone’s control. 

Madam Chairman, I thank the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky [Mr. NATCHER] 
for his support of this program, and I 
support the committee in its work in 
this area. 

Mr. MCDADE. Madam Chairman, I 
yield 1 minute to the distinguished 
gentleman from Minnesota (Мг. 
GRAMS]. 

Mr. GRAMS. Madam Chairman, I 
want to thank my colleague, the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania (Мг. 
MCDADE], for yielding this time to me. 

Madam Chairman, we have spent a 
lot of time today arguing over how 
much aid to provide the victims of the 
California earthquake and how best to 
pay for it. 

But I believe we must also consider 
the types of nonfinancial assistance 
which would benefit the people of 
southern California. 

That is why today I am introducing 
the Depository Institutions Disaster 
Relief Act of 1994. This legislation 
would provide much-needed regulatory 
relief for lenders and consumers in 
those areas affected by the earth- 
quake—especially those concerned 
about restructing loans and avoiding 
foreclosures because of late payments. 
It is identical to legislation which I in- 
troduced last year with the chairman 
of the Banking Committee to assist the 
victims of the midwest flooding and 
which was signed into law by the Presi- 
dent. 

I strongly urge my colleagues to co- 
sponsor the DIDRA 1994 legislation— 
and provide additional help to the peo- 
ple of California without costing the 
U.S. Treasury a cent. 

Mr. NATCHER. Madam Chairman, I 
yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. FRANK]. 

Mr. FRANK of Massachusetts. 
Madam Chairman, I thank the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky [Mr. NATCHER] 
for yielding this time to me, and I am 
interested in helping the people of Cali- 
fornia. What I object to is the caboose 
on this train because it is a very expen- 
sive caboose. It is $1,200,000,000 addi- 
tional for the Pentagon. People should 
understand this is simply to fund; it 
has got nothing particularly to do with 
any agreements about peacekeeping. It 
is simply money to give additional 
funds for the Pentagon. I understand 
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that they would like it; so would every 
other department. The argument is 
that because they had to go into Soma- 
lia, and Bosnia, and Haiti, they need 
extra money. 

Madam Chairman, to be honest, I 
thought that is what the budget was 
for. I thought we gave the Defense De- 
partment a budget so they could send 
the Armed Forces places when they are 
needed. I did not realize that was basic 
and anything else they did they get 
compensated for as extra piecework. 

For instance, this says they need 
$47.8 million additional because they 
sent a boat to Haiti and brought it 
back. They did not even spend the 
night. I do not think they should get 
$47.8 million per diem if they did not 
even spend the night there. 

I understand their desire to have 
more money, but I say, Madam Chair- 
man, if you give $1.2 billion extra to 
the Pentagon, you either add to the 
deficit or take it away from every 
other program. 

Mr. MCDADE. Madam Chairman, I 
yield 3 minutes to the distinguished 
gentleman from California | (Мг. 
ROHRABACHER]. 

Mr. ROHRABACHER. Madam Chair- 
man, I rise to applaud the action of the 
Appropriations Committee in adopting 
section 602 of this bill. For the first 
time in history, an appropriations bill 
differentiates between the aid available 
to citizens and legal residents on the 
one hand, and illegal aliens on the 
other. This is a major step forward, and 
a vindication for those of us who have 
been working for years under severe 
personal attack to exclude illegal 
aliens from tax-paid benefits. Ulti- 
mately, the principle needs to be that 
we will help everyone with their imme- 
diate needs in the wake of a disaster, 
but then those who are here illegally 
will be sent home. 

That is eventually a principle we 
should adopt, but under this bill I am 
certain that the authors of the com- 
promise, the gentleman from Califor- 
nia [Mr. DIXON] and the gentleman 
from California [Mr. PACKARD] agree 
with me, that under this bill, that with 
certain specified exemptions aimed at 
short-term emergency needs, illegal 
aliens will be excluded from long-term 
disaster assistance. That section, 602, 
which is the compromise, excludes ille- 
gal aliens from the section 8 housing 
voucher program that provides rental 
subsidies for up to 18 months. That sec- 
tion, 602, makes illegal aliens ineligible 
for small business loans to rebuild resi- 
dences and businesses under the SBA 
program. That section, 602, the com- 
promise, excludes illegal aliens from 
receiving, in response to the earth- 
quake, any further food stamps beyond 
those that they have received between 
the date of the earthquake, which, 
after all, was a long time ago now, sev- 
eral weeks ago, and the date of enact- 
ment of this bill. 
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Madam Chairman, this compromise, 
this push for a responsible government 
in the wake of a disaster, is a major 
victory for sane government spending. 
It is a victory for people who are will- 
ing to use their hearts to reach out to 
those people in an emergency situa- 
tion, even if they are illegal aliens, and 
help them, but to ensure that the long- 
term funds, the limited long-term 
funds that we have available for emer- 
gency relief in this country, will go in- 
stead of to people who are here ille- 
gally from other countries, who may be 
wonderful people, but those limited 
funds should be going to U.S. citizens 
and legal residents, people who are part 
of the great American family that we 
love so much that includes people of all 
ethnic backgrounds and races and all 
religions. 

So, Madam Chairman, I see this com- 
promise, and I applaud the gentleman 
from California [Mr. DIXON] and the 
gentleman from California [Mr. PACK- 
ARD] for a compromise that I believe is 
a step, a major step, in the right direc- 
tion during this time of emergency. 

Mr. NATCHER. Madam Chairman, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. VOLKMER]. 

Mr. VOLKMER. Madam Chairman, I 
well remember back in last year, in the 
timeframe of July, August, September, 
when we worked on the Midwest floods. 
As one whose district was inundated by 
both the Missouri and Mississippi Riv- 
ers, we worked very hard, and with the 
same committee, to bring about relief 
for those flood victims. This legislation 
now is another disaster, and it is aimed 
at the people basically of California, 
and I strongly support it. I feel that 
they are entitled to assistance just as 
much as others in the past have re- 
ceived, whether they have been tornado 
victims, hurricane victims, flood vic- 
tims, or earthquake victims, and I 
think they are entitled to it, and they 
are entitled to it now, not next week, 
next year or any other time. 

As a result of that, Madam Chair- 
man, I strongly support the legislation, 
and also I want to commend and thank 
the chairman of the committee and the 
members of the committee for also in- 
cluding funds, additional funds, for our 
assistance in the Midwest, for our flood 
victims, especially for our farmers in 
the bottom lands, and I would like to 
say, Madam Chairman, that I think 
that this House should reject, strongly 
reject, the Penny-Kasich amendment 
and go on and get the disaster assist- 
ance to the people of California, not 
clutter it all up. We should do it just 
the same way as we have done with 
other disaster assistance, and that is to 
do it cleanly. 

So, I rise in strong support of the leg- 
islation and in strong opposition of 
Penny-Kasich. 

Mr. MCDADE. Madam Chairman, I 
yield 1 minute to the very able gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. PACKARD], 
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a member of the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

Mr. PACKARD. Madam Chairman, I 
appreciate the chance to say a few 
words. 

Madam Chairman, the people of Cali- 
fornia are hurting. All of us in this 
body, and most of the Nation, saw the 
live pictures CNN broadcast showing 
the devastation of the earthquake. 

The earthquake in California caused 
many kinds of heavy damage. Besides 
the loss of life, people’s homes were de- 
stroyed, their businesses were crippled, 
their psychological well-being was 
shaken. I know that this is an emo- 
tional issue. 

This is why we must move this bill 
quickly. I commend all my colleagues 
for recognizing that bringing quick as- 
sistance to the people of California is 
the most important bottom line. 

However, the debate in committee 
about whether illegals should qualify 
for long term assistance is also impor- 
tant. I commend by colleagues on the 
committee for working with me on a 
bipartisan basis to craft acceptable 
language. 

The earthquake relief bill before us is 
the largest this body has ever consid- 
ered. I urge that my colleagues show 
the same compassion to the people of 
California that they have shown to the 
victims of other disasters in our Na- 
tion. Let’s have an honest open debate, 
but let’s move this legislation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
make it known that the gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. NATCHER] has 3 
minutes remaining and the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. MCDADE] had 
3% minutes remaining. 

Mr. MCDADE. Madam Chairman, I 
yield 2 minutes to the distinguished 
gentleman from Pennsylvania (Мг. 
RIDGE}. 

Mr. RIDGE. Madam Chairman, while 
our focus today is on the horrible 
plight and the tragedy of California, I 
would like to remind all of my col- 
leagues of the snow, and ice, and 
record-setting Arctic temperatures 
that have caused serious, life-taking 
and life-threatening problems across 
the entire Nation. With the end of the 
winter another 6 to 8 long weeks away, 
millions of low-income seniors and 
families with young children remain in 
grave danger. 

Madam Chairman, in 1969 singer Paul 
Simon wrote Bridge Over Troubled 
Water,” a timeless song familiar to us 
all. This winter, 25 years later, Mother 
Nature has shaken us, as a nation, off 
the bridge and into the troubled water 
below. 

The last year has wrought floods, 
earthquakes, and an unprecedented 
arctic cold. While the focus may be the 
horrible plight of sunny California, I 
believe all of my colleagues are aware 
that more people have died over the 
past few weeks due to freezing tem- 
peratures in the Northeast than due to 
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the disastrous earthquake in Califor- 
nia. 

Our Government, in an attempt to 
address both emergency situations, has 
responded by providing nearly $7 bil- 
lion in earthquake assistance and a 
suspect $200 million for energy assist- 
ance. In my estimation, and in the esti- 
mation of millions of very cold Penn- 
sylvanians, New Yorkers, and New 
Englanders, as well as resident of New 
Jersey, this offering is tragically inad- 
equate. 

The need for Pennsylvanians and the 
entire Northeast to keep their families 
warm and out of danger is at an all- 
time high. In many cases, the struggle 
to stay warm has turned into a strug- 
gle to stay alive. Not only is this re- 
lentless weather putting millions of 
families in danger, it is rapidly ex- 
hausting the funding for the Low In- 
come Home Energy Assistance Pro- 
gram [LIHEAP]. 

The mission of LIHEAP is to provide 
financial assistance to unfortunate 
families who are unable to pay their 
energy bills. The weather of late, how- 
ever, has dramatically increased the 
demand for this already suffering pro- 
gram. It is with this in mind I urge the 
President to declare an emergency and 
release the $600 million in emergency 
funding made available and designated 
by Congress as part of the fiscal 1994 
appropriations bill for the Departments 
of Labor, HHS and Education. 

Countless individuals have already 
succumbed to this year's cold and un- 
forgiving winter. With a lack of addi- 
tional assistance, citizens of Penn- 
sylvania, the Nation’s second leading 
recipient of LIHEAP funding, and the 
entire Northeast will continue to suf- 
fer. 

If our Government is going to throw 
a life-preserver to Americans who sud- 
denly find themselves in need because 
of Mother Nature and natural disas- 
ters, its assistance had better be large 
enough to rescue everyone in danger. 
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Mr. NATCHER. Madam Chairman, I 
yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
Louisiana [Mr. TAUZIN}. 

Mr. TAUZIN. Madam Chairman, I 
want to thank the chairman of the 
committee for yielding this time to 
me. 

Madam Chairman, I rise in support of 
this measure to provide aid to the vic- 
tims in California. We, in Louisiana, 
suffered through Hurricane Andrew, 
and we are still recovering. Hurricanes 
are quite frequent in our area. 

I want to commend the folks in Cali- 
fornia who are struggling now to re- 
cover from their own natural disaster. 
I take this moment on the floor to re- 
mind the Members that in the flood 
plains of this country we are required 
to buy flood insurance. It is subsidized 
by the Federal Government, but our 
citizens are making a contribution up 


front to cover the cost of the disasters 
that come their way. 

There are bills in this Congress to 
make it more difficult for our people to 
afford that flood insurance. I urge the 
Members, please, as they consider this 
disaster in California, not to buy the 
argument that we ought to make it 
harder for people to buy insurance. If 
anything, we ought to help our friends 
in California buy earthquake insur- 
ance. We ought to consider our friends 
who live in tornado zones and encour- 
age them to have wind and damage in- 
surance. We ought to be helping each 
other in this country. 

Madam Chairman, as this body and 
this Government rose to help my 
friends and neighbors in Louisiana, in 
St. Andrew, I urge the Members to help 
these folks in California. 

Mr. McDADE. Madam Chairman, I 
yield 1 minute and 30 seconds to the 
distinguished gentleman from Califor- 
nia [Mr. MCKEON], to close the debate 
on our side. This is a Member whose 
district was most heavily impacted, 
and he has worked tirelessly on this 
bill. 

Mr. MCKEON. Madam Chairman, I 
want to thank the gentleman for yield- 
ing this time to me. 

Madam Chairman, I would like to 
give the members a personal perspec- 
tive on the devastating 6.6 earthquake 
that rocked Northridge and the sur- 
rounding area at 4:31 a.m. on January 
17. Most of the damage you saw on TV 
and read about took place in my dis- 
trict and those of my neighboring col- 
leagues. I visited and toured the 
Northridge Meadows apartment build- 
ing in the San Fernando Valley where 
16 people lost their lives. I visited hos- 
pitals where doctors and nurses worked 
around the clock—one treating 385 pa- 
tients and one treating 350 patients in 
the first 24 hours. I heard countless sto- 
ries of tragedy and heroism. Two teen- 
age girls showed up at one of the hos- 
pitals at 5:30—it was still dark—and 
wanted to know what they could do to 
help. They put them down in the base- 
ment to sort badly needed supplies. 
Red Cross workers and volunteers 
worked countless hours to house, feed, 
and otherwise care for elderly and 
other displaced persons. Federal, State, 
county and city employees rallied to 
help. Utility companies worked to re- 
store power, gas and water. So much 
has been done by so many, now it is our 
turn to rally and help. We cannot re- 
store the lost lives or many personal 
treasures of people, but we can and 
must help with dollars for the rebuild- 
ing process and I implore my col- 
leagues to do this as expeditiously as 
possible. 

Mr. NATCHER. Madam Chairman, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Nebraska [Mr. HOAGLAND]. 

Mr. HOAGLAND. Madam Chairman, 
as we wrestle with this difficult deci- 
sion today, trying to balance the inter- 
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ests of the taxpayers against the inter- 
ests of Californians who so desperately 
need relief, I think we first need to re- 
call the tremendous progress we have 
made in deficit reduction in the last 
year and a half. Nineteen months ago 
we were running a deficit at the rate of 
$331 billion a year. It is now expected 
the deficit for the next fiscal year will 
be below $200 billion. Many decisions 
made in this body, on the floor of this 
House, were responsible for bringing 
that deficit down. We can be proud of 
that, and we should be proud of that. 

We are making more progress in defi- 
cit reduction than we had made since 
the Truman administration, as the 
President indicated the other day dur- 
ing his State of the Union Address. So 
today let us not forget what tremen- 
dous progress we have made. 

Let us also not forget the plight of 
those Californians. I will not argue 
that. Iam not from California. Others 
will deal with that issue much more ef- 
fectively than I can. But clearly we 
have had a disaster of major propor- 
tions and we need to attend to it. I in- 
tend to vote for this supplemental ap- 
propriations today because I believe we 
simply have got to get those funds out 
to those people as quickly as we can. I 
think we should go ahead as quickly as 
we can. I think we should go ahead and 
invoke our emergency powers to do 
that. 

We are going to be facing terrible 
cutting decisions in the next couple of 
months. The Wall Street Journal re- 
ports that the President is going to 
bring in a budget next week that is 
going to abolish or zero out over 100 
Federal agency programs. That is seri- 
ous, tough medicine. We are going to 
have very, very difficult decisions to 
face in deciding what to do about that 
budget, and let us not let those serious 
decisions get in the way of getting re- 
lief to these people who need it so des- 
perately. 

Finally, let us recall also that the 
Speaker has commissioned the major- 
ity leader to set up a bipartisan com- 
mission to develop long-range solutions 
for these problems. My colleague, the 
gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. BEREU- 
TER] has suggested reform of the Na- 
tional Flood Insurance Program. We 
also need to have earthquake insurance 
imposed on those who live in earth- 
quake zones so we will not have such 
government exposure in the future. 

Mr. WAXMAN. Madam Chairman, | rise in 
strong support of H.R. 3759, Emergency Sup- 
plemental tions for Disaster Assist- 
ance, which include $7.77 billion for disaster 
relief and $1.1 billion in additional Small Busi- 
ness Administration [SBA] disaster loans for 
the victims of the Los Angeles/Northridge 
earthquake. 

The Los А е is 
the costliest natural disaster in our Nation's 
history. As we consider this important legisla- 
tion, we still do not know what the full extent 
of the damage and cost of the disaster will be. 
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The ongoing aftershocks, some of them sig- 
nificant earthquakes in their own right, are 
continuing to add to the list of injuries and 


property damage. 

We have an obligation to help the the vic- 
tims of this earthquake without delay; 57 peo- 
ple have been killed and more than 6,500 
people have been injured, 55,000 homes have 
been damaged or destroyed, and 21,000 
structures have been declared uninhabitable, 
230,000 people have applied for disaster as- 
sistance. Jobs have been lost; hospitals, 
schools, and businesses have been closed; 
major thoroughfares have collapsed; and any 
regained sense of personal security is under 
attack with each new aftershock. 

In my own district, residential and commer- 
cial areas have been devastated. Many own- 
ers and tenants have no insurance to cover 
their losses. St. John's Hospital, which is an 
important health facility worth approximately 
$25 million, has been condemned and closed. 
This hospital was the largest single employer 
in Santa Monica, and its closing caused an 
immediate loss of 2,000 jobs at the hospital 
and another several hundred ancillary jobs. 

Many of the buildings of Santa Monica Col- 
lege, a large community college serving the 
Santa Monica Bay region and west Los Ange- 
les, sustained major structural damage. 

UCLA. with a student population in excess 
of 35,000, is continuing its seismic inspec- 
tions. Indications are that older buildings, 
which were constructed in 1924 and never ret- 
rofitted for earthquake safety, may have suf- 
fered irreparable structural damage. These 
structures include the main auditorium, Royce 
Hall, and one of the two largest libraries, Pow- 
ell Library. 

A major portion of the Santa Monica Free- 
way, the major east-west artery running imme- 
diately south of my district, has collapsed and 
will not be operational for at least 1 year. 

My constituents and all other Californians 
affected by the earthquake are anxious to ге- 
claim their lives, restore their livelihoods, and 
rebuild their communities. We have a huge 
task ahead of us, and it will probably cost 
more in resources and time then we imagine 
today. President Clinton and his administration 
have provided outstanding leadership and ex- 
peditious assistance during this time of crisis. 
| look forward to continuing to work in the spir- 
it of partnership and cooperation we have ex- 
perienced from the outset. 

Enactment of H.R. 3759 is absolutely critical 
to the people of my district and to the State of 
California. | urge my colleagues to vote for 


passage. 

Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI. Madam Chairman, | 
rise in support of H.R. 3759, which provides 
vital supplemental funding to assist victims of 
the recent California earthquake. It also pro- 
vides additional needed funding for victims of 
last year's Midwest floods and critical assist- 
ance to low-income Americans fighting to stay 
warm during this bitterly cold winter. 

| am pleased to see a reallocation of $200 
million to fund the Low Income Home E 
Assistance Program [LIHEAP]. LIHEAP ur- 
gently needs more money if it is to help thou- 
sands of low-income Americans get through 
one of the coldest winters on record. In the 
city of Chicago alone, 115,000 households are 
served by LIHEAP assistance; 50 percent of 
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those households have an annual income of 
less than $5,000. Throughout the State of Illi- 
nois, 238,573 households receive LIHEAP as- 
sistance. Almost 37 percent of those house- 
holds include at least one child. More than 75 
percent are headed by single women, and 50 
percent include an elderly or disabled person. 
All count on LIHEAP to keep their homes at a 
livable temperature in the face of the bitter 
cold. 


Madam Chairman, Americans are calling on 
us to help them restore their lives to normal. 
The supplemental appropriation before us 
today represents the last hope for many peo- 
ple whose lives have been torn apart by na- 
ture. | urge strong support for this life-saving 
measure. 

Ms. SNOWE. Madam Chairman, | rise in 
support of H.R. 3759. The American people 
have a long tradition of responding to tragedy 
and disaster with kindness and generosity. 
And we must continue this tradition іп ге- 
sponding to the terrible damage wrought by 
the recent earthquake in Los Angeles. 

Fortunately, this bill also seeks to extend 
American generosity to the millions of citizens 
who have been suffering through a severe, 
record-breaking winter in the Northern States. 

In my district in central Maine, the average 
temperatures this winter have been 10 de- 
grees below normal. Northern Maine is experi- 
encing the coldest winter on record. As the 
temperatures plunge, the heating bills soar. 
And the increased heating costs begin to 
strain family budgets. For the poor, it becomes 
a matter of survival, of food, rent, and cloth- 
ing—or heat. 

How do our less fortunate citizens cope with 
these conditions? During a typical winter, they 
rely on the Low-Income Home Energy Assist- 
ance Program or LIHEAP. But LIHEAP, thanks 
to repeated cuts since 1985, is one of the 
most underfunded programs in the budget, de- 
spite being one of the most essential. Even a 
normal winter can be harrowing for low-in- 
come citizens thanks to inadequate heating 
assistance. A winter like this one qualifies as 
a disaster. 

H.R. 3759 rightly addresses this serious 
problem in the context of disaster aid. It gives 
the President the authority to disburse up to 
$200 million for LIHEAP upon declaration of 
an emergency. Unlike a similar, existing au- 
thority, these funds are not automatically dis- 
tributed to every State, but only to those 
States that have truly suffered from severe 
winter cold. 

Helping those facing the devastation of the 
earthquake in Los Angeles is the right thing to 
do. Helping those suffering from the unprece- 
dented cold is the right thing to do. In times 
of need, Americans have always done the 
right thing. | ask my colleagues to join me in 
supporting H.R. 3759. 

Mr. BROWN of California. Madam Chair- 
man, | would like to thank the distinguished 
chairman of the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee for bringing this bill so quickly to the 
floor. Disaster relief is desperately needed in 
the regions affected by the quake. About 
21,000 homes and apartments are uninhabit- 
able; 55,000 residential structures have been 
damaged; and nearly 230,000 people have 
applied for disaster assistance. People are 
moving back into their homes, where they can, 
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but the cleanup has just begun. | applaud the 
distinguished gentleman for their prompt re- 
sponse to this crisis and their attention to de- 
tail in crafting this legislation. 

While the damage from the earthquake was 
the largest in U.S. history, the fact is that it 
could have been much larger. Much effort has 
gone into our understanding of the hazards 
posed by earthquakes and the ways that we 
can mitigate the damage to buildings and 
other structures, It is hard to measure the 
number of buildings and bridges that could 
have fallen down, but remained standing be- 
cause stricter codes and reinforcement tech- 
niques were implemented. However, many 
structures withstood the quake due to rein- 
forcement. 

Much of this increased understanding has 
come from cross-agency efforts under the Na- 
tional Earthquake Hazards Reduction Program 
ІМЕНЕР). Since 1977, this program has spon- 
sored the development of earthquake-resistant 
designs and construction methods, model 
codes, understanding of the scientific aspects 
of earthquakes, and education programs for 
the public. This long-term effort has contrib- 
uted to the earthquake resistance success we 
have today, all over the United States. 

It is important that we continue to support 
this program, in times of emergency as well as 
calm. So | am very pleased that the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations has allocated $15 mil- 
lion to NEHRP efforts in response to this most 
recent earthquake. These postearthquake in- 
vestigations can reduce the loss of lives and 
property in future quakes. Through this for- 
ward-looking expenditure, we can learn more 
and suffer less. 

My committee, for its part, is working with 
the administration to continue to strengthen 
NEHRP. To this end, | sent a letter on Novem- 
ber 10, 1993, to the President along with eight 
other members of the Science Committee and 
the Natural Resources Committee, both Dem- 
ocrat and Republican, requesting a high-level 
review of NEHRP and its activities. | look for- 
ward to the inception of this review. 

| am encouraged that our Nation can reap 
lessons from our suffering in this earthquake 
and that these lessons can be applied to re- 
duce our losses in future quakes. While we 
can only be saddened, indeed traumatized, by 
the results of the Northridge earthquake, we 
can take heart in the hope that in the future 
we may suffer less for what we have learned. 

Ms. SCHENK. Madam Chairman, | under- 
stand the concern about increasing our deficit. 
| understand the importance of cutting spend- 
ing. | was one of a handful of Members who 
voted for the budget only if more spending 
cuts were forthcoming before the end of the 
first session. | helped draft and voted for the 
Penny-Kasich spending cuts amendment 
which was narrowly defeated last year. And | 
stood right here and urged my colleagues to 
do the same. 

But there is a right way and a wrong way to 
debate our Government's spending priorities 
and | do not believe that this is the time to de- 
bate controversial spending cuts. When we 
drafted Penny-Kasich we spent weeks crafting 
a thoughtful package of cuts. Emergencies by 
their very nature preclude this same kind of 
thoughtfulness. 

The people of Los Angeles County need 
this money for immediate emergency assist- 
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ance and to repair roads, sewers, and com- 
munication networks. We are certainly not 
talking about trying to make people whole for 
the personal and financial losses they have 
suffered. 

Like many of my colleagues, | too am con- 
cerned about the way our country deals with 
emergencies. | do not believe deficit spending 
is the best solution but this is not the time to 
argue about the best way to deal with natural 
disasters. This is a time for Members of Con- 
gress to put aside partisan differences and to 
come together to help the people of California. 

Mr. MINETA. Madam Chairman, | rise in 
support of H.R. 3759, the Emergency Supple- 
mental Appropriations Act of 1994. 

There should be no misunderstanding—the 
Northridge earthquake is a national disaster 
and we must treat it as such—as we have in 
the aftermath of the Midwest flooding last 
year, Hurricane Andrew, and the Loma Prieta 
earthquake in 1989. We must not lose sight of 
the fact that H.R. 3759 responds to the Los 
Angeles earthquake in the same way that past 
efforts, which many of us have supported, 
have responded to other national disasters. 

Disasters are a national issue. Today, it’s 
California. Before, it was the Virgin Islands, 
Florida, Hawaii, and the Midwest. Tomorrow, it 
may be your State or your district. 

National issues require a national response. 
H.R. 3759 is premised on the best of inten- 
tions—to meet the needs of our citizens and 
our Nation. 

Make no mistake about it, the Northridge 
earthquake inflicted economic devastation, 
and | witnessed it first hand. 

We all know of the tragically high death and 
injury totals. The earthquake left tens of thou- 
sands homeless. Lives have been changed 
forever. For many, the trauma will never be 
forgotten. How can we put a price tag on emo- 
tional and psychological stress? How can we 
put a price tag on the loss of a loved one— 
a wife, a single parent, a friend? How can we 
forget the TV pictures of the collapsed apart- 
ment where so many died and so many of us 
shared in the sorrow? 

Another kind of destruction with longer term 
dilemma is the condition of that region’s basic 
physical foundation; its infrastructure. Roads, 
water distribution systems, and power utilities 
have been affected severely. 

Perhaps the hardest hit facet of the Los An- 
geles region was its freeways—we all saw the 
pictures. In addition, there was tremendous 
damage to schools, utilities, and neighborhood 
streets. 

As a result of the earthquake, my concerns 
have been these: First, how to provide imme- 
diate relief to the victims of the earthquake. 
My specific interests have been in my capacity 
as Chair of the House Public Works and 
Transportation Committee. Second, what are 
the longer implications for the State—not only 
in terms of rebuilding the transportation net- 
work in southern California, but in terms of en- 
suring that its economy, just now edging out of 
recession in some places, is not crippled. And 
third, any implications for the bay area— 
whether in terms of our regional transportation 
system, earthquake preparedness, or its eco- 
nomic situation. 

H.R. 3759 addresses these concerns. For 
example, it provides $1.66 billion for emer- 


gency relief to repair the damaged highways 
and bridges, not only from the Northridge 
earthquake, but also Oma Prieta. This is not 
money that would be added to an already ex- 
isting slush fund. The fact is that between the 
Mississippi floods and the Los Angeles earth- 
quake we have now completely depleted the 
emergency relief fund of the highway program. 
We have depleted not only all the cash in the 
fund but also all it legally permitted borrowing 
power. That means that not only can no more 
commitments be made for on-system highway 
repairs in the Mississippi flood areas and in 
the Los Angeles area, but no funds could be 
committed for highway damage in any State if 
a disaster were to strike tomorrow. 

Мг. Chairman, | want to emphasize, this is 
truly an emergency situation. Some have said 
that expenditure for this disaster should not be 
allowed to proceed unless equal cuts are 
made in the budget we have already adopted. 
But | want to make it absolutely clear that we 
have never before required offsetting cuts 
when making a supplemental appropriations 
for a disaster. Never—not for Andrew, not for 
Iniki, not for the Midwest floods, not for Hugo, 
not for Loma Prieta—never. To now require 
that we go through that exercise before pro- 
viding assistance in this one case would be 
"қ. unfair and discriminatory. 

budget we adopt after long and tortu- 
ous debate is a planning document. Disasters 
cannot be planned and we know that at the 
time we adopt the budget. We know that 
major disasters might happen which would re- 
quire us, in the urgency of that situation, to 
spend additional dollars on disaster relief. We 
cannot, when disaster strikes, tell the people 
suffering from it that we will be sending aid 
just as soon as we redebate and refigure the 
entire Federal budget—look how long it takes 
us to adopt a budget in the first place. It sim- 
ply is not practical to say we will rewrite the 
Federal budget before we aid anyone in a 
major disaster. This is exactly the kind of red- 
tape runaround and delay we have been trying 
to get away from in disaster relief. 

Mr. Chairman, now is the time for leadership 
on this issue; now is the time for responsive- 
ness; and now is the time for compassion. If 
H.R. 3759 is the most we can do to meet the 
devastation of the Los Angeles earthquake, 
it's the very least we must do. Together, 
through H.R. 3759, we can make it happen, 
and | urge adoption of the bill. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Texas. Madam Chairman, 
| rise today in support of the President’s quick 
and compassionate response to the devasta- 
tion left by the Los Angeles/Northridge earth- 
quake. The administration's role was evident 
through the immediate relief actions by the 
Federal Emergency Management Agency, and 
the firsthand support given to the victims by 
Secretaries Cisneros and Pena. 

As the full extent of the damage to homes, 
hospitals, businesses, and highways became 
more visible, there was little doubt the Nation 
must help our fellow citizens in southern Cali- 
fornia. | support the desperately needed emer- 
gency assistance package detailed in H.R. 
3759. The request by the administration is 
necessary to repair the far-reaching devasta- 
tion of the area's infrastructure. 

The bill provides loans for homeowners and 
small business owners to rebuild, and rent 
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subsidies for dislocated low-income families. It 
includes funds to repair the highway systems 
that the region so heavily depends upon. Dis- 
aster relief funds will be used to reconstruct 
public facilities such as schools, public utility 
systems, and to support families requiring 
temporary housing. The measure also pro- 
vides help to the neighborhoods affected by 
the earthquake through the Community Devel- 
Block Grant Program. 

This bill exemplifies the American spirit that 
so often follows disasters and tragedies—a 
compassionate, yet strong, hand to those in 
need. 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Madam Chairman, | 
want to commend my friend, the very able 
chairman of the Appropriations Committee, Mr. 
NATCHER, and the distinguished ranking minor- 
ity member of the committee, Mr. MCDADE, for 
bringing this supplemental before the House. 
The bill will offset some of the costs and re- 
lieve some of the hardships brought upon so 
many people in the Los Angeles area by the 
recent earthquake there. Like so many other 
natural disasters, it has caused billions of dol- 
lars in physical damage to thousands of build- 
ings, bridges, schools, homes, and other 
structures. It has also brought much pain and 
suffering to millions of people throughout 
southern California. So | will join my col- 
leagues in support of the bill. 

Madam Chairman, | am very disappointed 
that the administration has not included in the 
bill funds to repair all of the damage to one of 
the major VA medical centers in Los Angeles. 
The damage to the Sepulveda hospital was so 
severe that all patients had to be moved to 
other VA and private hospitals in the area. Ac- 
cording to preliminary VA estimates, it will cost 
at least $150 million to repair damage to the 
main hospital bed tower and surrounding 
buildings. VA requested these funds from the 
White House, but without any explanation to 
our committee, full repair costs are not in- 
cluded in this bill. This means that veterans 
must go to hospitals further away and | fear 
that many will have to look for their care else- 
where. 

This bill contain $45.6 million to repair some 
of the damage to the buildings at Sepulveda. 
These funds will be used to repair broken 
water and sewer lines and other utilities in the 
surrounding buildings as well as cleanup 
costs. But patients will not be able to move 
back into the main hospital. On Tuesday, Sec- 
retary Jesse Brown acknowledged that funds 
in this bill are insufficient to fully restore the fa- 
cility. When pressed, he suggested that addi- 
tional funds might be available through the 
$500 million discretionary amounts contained 
in the bill. | do not hold out much hope that 
this is a viable option. Given the commitment 
to repair other public facilities, | ат dis- 
appointed that the Secretary could not assure 
us that funds will be provided. 

| regret the administration did not place a 
higher priority on restoring the Sepulveda VA 
Medical Center. By not including all of the 
funds necessary to restore the facility, veter- 
ans will have to wait months, and maybe 
years, before being able to obtain their health 
care where they live. 

| will ask our Hospitals and Health Care 
Subcommittee to take immediate steps to au- 
thorize all of the funds necessary to repair or 
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replace the hospital when the committee 
meets to mark up its authorization bill in April 
or early May. | will work closely with my distin- 
guished colleague, the Honorable DON ED- 
WARDS, the ranking member of our committee; 
the Honorable MAXINE WATERS, and the Hon- 
orable Вов FILNER, members of the Veterans’ 
Affairs Committee, and our other California 
Members to get the hospital back to normal as 
quickly as possible. 
COMMITTEE ON VETERANS’ AFFAIRS, 
Washington, DC, February 1, 1994. 

Hon. WILLIAM H. NATCHER, 

Chairman, Committee on Appropriations, Wash- 

ington, DC. 

DEAR MR. CHAIRMAN: As your Committee 
takes up the earthquake supplemental ap- 
propriation bill, I wanted to share my con- 
cern over the Administration’s failure to re- 
quest construction funds to repair the inca- 
pacitated VA Medical Center at Sepulveda, 
California. Like so many earthquake-dam- 
aged structures in the Los Angeles area, the 
full extent of structural damage to this im- 
portant facility has not yet been determined. 
The extent of that damage is sufficiently 
grave, however, to have compelled officials 
to shut the facility down. Surely the sudden 
loss of a 350 bed public hospital that provides 
for the medical, surgical, psychiatric, and re- 
habilitative needs of the area's veterans is a 
disaster requiring an appropriate Federal 
emergency response. 

Mr. Chairman, I am advised that the VA's 
best estimate of the costs of replacing the se- 
verely damaged main hospital building and 
repairing other badly damaged support fa- 
cilities would exceed $170 million. Although 
VA officials have not yet briefed us on the 
specific damage findings they have compiled 
to date, I wanted to alert you that the obvi- 
ous need for very major construction work 
at this facility represents a substantial cost 
which has inexplicably not been included in 
the Administration’s request. 

Sincerely, 
G.V. (SONNY) MONTGOMERY, 
Chairman. 

Mr. MANZULLO. Madam Chairman, | stand 
ready to assist in the final passage of this 
earthquake disaster assistance package. | 
know what disasters are all about. All six of 
the counties in the 16th Congressional District 
of Illinois were under water last summer. | es- 
pecially appreciate the willingness of the Ap- 
propriations Committee to add $750 million to 
complete the job with previous disasters, in- 
cluding the Midwest floods. 

Madam Chairman, this legislation once 
again only shows the necessity to prioritize 
Federal spending. | applaud the bipartisan 
spirit among those who came up with the 
spending cut amendments, especially those 
from the freshman class. 

Last year, | voted 151 times to cut $127 bil- 
lion in lower priority Federal spending. A mere 
fraction of that amount could have paid not 
only for this bill but previous disaster assist- 
ance packages. It’s time, Madam Chairman, to 
go forward with your pledge to find ways to 
pay for future emergency relief packages. | am 
willing to work with you and the administration 
in a cooperative, bipartisan spirit toward that 
end. 


Mr. BALLENGER. Mr. Speaker, | must ex- 
press my deep disappointment with this body's 
failure to offset the $9.7 billion in new spend- 
ing for emergency aid to victims of the Los 
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Angeles earthquake. | voted for the spending 
because | believe we have a responsibility to 
our fellow Americans to assist them in their ef- 
forts to rebuild, restore and heal. However, 
contrary to what some Members think, voting 
to offset new spending does not preclude 
compassion. Іп fact, to not offset this new 
spending will move us one step closer to the 
economic earthquake threatening our well- 
being and the well-being of our children and 
grandchildren. 

This is only the most recent in a series of 
natural disasters that have proved to be a 
heavy financial burden to the American peo- 
ple. And yet the leadership of this body has 
repeatedly refused to take steps to prepare, in 
advance, for disasters that we cannot, with ac- 
curacy, predict, but anticipate. In the past, ef- 
forts to set aside funds for disaster relief have 
been rebuffed as unnecessary and burden- 
some. Well, Mr. Speaker, it's obvious where 
the burden lies—with future generations of 
Americans. To continue adding to the enor- 
mous debt, while ignoring the opportunity to 
pay for new spending, is simply ludicrous—it 
is irresponsible and foolish. 

Members from both sides of the aisle be- 
moan spiraling deficits. The solution lies in 
control of Federal spending. We simply must 
stop adding to the debt with reckless abandon. 
The bottom line is that Federal resources are 
limited and tough choices must be made in 
order to set spending priorities. We had the 
opportunity to act responsibly and offset this 
spending. We had the chance to spare our off- 
spring even more debt through minor cuts in 
existing programs. | can say with confidence 
that a vote in favor of offsetting the spending 
was indeed the most compassionate vote, for 
the earthquake victims—and for the future. 


Mr. KYL. Mr. Chairman, | rise in support of 
H.R. 3759 to aid the victims of the January 17 
earthquake in California, and in support of the 
Penny-Kasich-Condit-Nussle offset amend- 
ment. 


Mr. Chairman, when disaster strikes and 
people are left hurting, it is important that our 
Government step in quickly with the resources 
needed to restore order, ensure public health 
and safety, and give people the chance to put 
their lives back together and move on. 

But, as Members of this body, we have an- 
other responsibility, too, and that is to make 
the tough decisions on how to pay for those 
relief efforts. 

President Clinton has proposed that yet an- 
other budget emergency be declared so that 
the additional spending can be exempted from 
discretionary spending caps and added di- 
rectly to the budget deficit. The bill, as re- 
ported from the Appropriations Committee, 
would go along with that approach. 

Fortunately, we have another choice. The 
Penny-Kasich amendment would fully offset 
the cost of providing disaster relief, ensuring 
that we do not simply pass the costs off again 
to future generations by adding it directly to 
the budget deficit. Penny-Kasich will help to 
mitigate the coming economic earthquake that 
will result from continuing budget deficits and 
the exploding national debt. 

Let's be responsible in addition to being 
compassionate. Support the Penny-Kasich 
amendment. 
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Mr. RICHARDSON. Mr. Chairman, | rise 
today in broad support of H.R. 3759, the 
emergency supplemental appropriations bill. 
The images of the recent earthquake in south- 
ern California, the unbelievable flooding in the 
Midwest last summer, and other natural disas- 
ters that have inflicted amazing damage over 
the last couple of years should be all the moti- 
vation we need to support the legislation. 

Each of these disasters has brought out the 
best of the American people—heroism, team- 
work, and sacrifice. This vote must being out 
the best in all of us. Now is not the time to pit 
one part of the country against another. Cali- 
fornia may need our help today—tomorrow, 
others will. 

Like others, | am troubled by certain provi- 
sions contained in the legislation. We should 
not use this earthquake relief to raise or dem- 
agog on other issues, specifically the immigra- 
tion issue. 

Nonetheless, | firmly believe that we cannot 
afford to let these concerns overshadow the 
goals of this legislation and the good it will do. 
Tragedy has struck and we, without changing 
the rules of the game in midcourse, must act. 

For these reasons, Mr. Chairman, | urge for 
final passage. 

The CHAIRMAN. All time for general 
debate has expired. 

Pursuant to the rule, the bill is con- 
sidered as read for amendment under 
the 5-minute rule. 

The text of the bill is as follows: 

H.R. 3759 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the following 
sums are appropriated, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to 
provide emergency supplemental appropria- 
tions for the fiscal year ending September 30, 
1994, and for other purposes, namely: 

CHAPTER I 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, RURAL 

DEVELOPMENT, FOOD AND DRUG AD- 

MINISTRATION, AND RELATED AGEN- 

CIES 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE 
WATERSHED AND FLOOD PREVENTION 
OPERATIONS 

For an additional amount for ‘Watershed 
and flood prevention operations” to repair 
damage to the waterways and watersheds re- 
sulting from the Midwest floods and Califor- 
nia fires of 1993 and other natura) disasters, 
$340,500,000, to remain available until Sep- 
tember 30, 1995: Provided, That such amount 
is designated by Congress as an emergency 
requirement pursuant to section 
251(b)(2)(D)(i) of the Balanced Budget and 
Emergency Deficit Control Act of 1985, as 
amended: Provided further, That if the Sec- 
retary determines that the cost of land and 
levee restoration exceeds the fair market 
value of an affected cropland, the Secretary 
may use sufficient amounts from funds pro- 
vided under this heading to accept bids from 
willing sellers to enroll such cropland inun- 
dated by the Midwest floods of 1993 in any of 
the affected States in the Wetlands Reserve 
Program, authorized by subchapter C of 
chapter 1 of subtitle D of title XII of the 
Food Security Act of 1985 (16 U.S.C. 3837). 

AGRICULTURAL STABILIZATION AND 
CONSERVATION SERVICE 
EMERGENCY CONSERVATION PROGRAM 

For an additional amount for Emergency 

conservation program“ for expenses result- 
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ing from the Midwest floods and California 
fires of 1993 and other natural disasters, 
$25,000,000, to remain available until Septem- 
ber 30, 1995: Provided, That such amount is 
designated by Congress as an emergency re- 
quirement pursuant to section 251(b)(2)(D)(i) 
of the Balanced Budget and Emergency Defi- 
cit Control Act of 1985, as amended. 


COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORATION 

Funds made available in Public Law 103-75 
for the Commodity Credit Corporation shall 
be available to fund the costs of replanting, 
reseeding, or repairing damage to commer- 
cial trees and seedlings, including orchard 
and nursery inventory. 

CHAPTER П 


DEPARTMENTS OF COMMERCE, JUSTICE, 
AND STATE, THE JUDICIARY, AND RE- 
LATED AGENCIES 


RELATED AGENCY 
SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
DISASTER LOANS PROGRAM ACCOUNT 


For an additional amount for emergency 
expenses resulting from the January 1994 
earthquake in Southern California and other 
disasters, $309,750,000, to remain available 
until expended, of which up to $55,000,000 
may be transferred to and merged with the 
appropriations for “Salaries and expenses“ 
for associated administrative expenses: Pro- 
vided, That the entire amount is designated 
by Congress as an emergency requirement 
pursuant to section 251(b)(2)(D)(i) of the Bal- 
anced Budget and Emergency Deficit Control 
Act of 1985, as amended. 

ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISION 


Section 24 of the Small Business Act (15 
U.S.C. 651) is amended in subsection (a) by 
striking the period at the end thereof and by 
inserting in lieu thereof the following:, and 
shall give priority to a proposal to restore an 
area determined to be a major disaster by 
the President on a date not more than three 
years prior to the fiscal year for which the 
application is made.“ 

CHAPTER Ш 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE—MILITARY 
MILITARY PERSONNEL 
MILITARY PERSONNEL, ARMY 


For an additional amount for Military 
Personnel, Army“, $6,600,000: Provided, That 
the entire amount is designated by Congress 
as an emergency requirement pursuant to 
section 251(b)(2)(D)(i) of the Balanced Budget 
and Emergency Deficit Control Act of 1985, 
as amended. 

MILITARY PERSONNEL, NAVY 


For an additional amount for Military 
Personnel, Мауу”, $19,400,000: Provided, That 
the entire amount is designated by Congress 
as an emergency requirement pursuant to 
section 251(b)(2)(D)(i) of the Balanced Budget 
and Emergency Deficit Control Act of 1985, 
as amended. 

MILITARY PERSONNEL, AIR FORCE 

For an additional amount for Military 
Personnel, Air Force”, $18,400,000: Provided, 
That the entire amount is designated by 
Congress as an emergency requirement pur- 
suant to section 251(b)(2(D)(i) of the Bal- 
anced Budget and Emergency Deficit Control 
Act of 1985, as amended. 

OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE 
OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE, ARMY 

For an additional amount for Operation 
and Maintenance, Army“, 5420,100,000: Pro- 
vided, That the entire amount is designated 
by Congress as an emergency requirement 
pursuant to section 251(b)(2)(D)(i) of the Bal- 
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anced Budget and Emergency Deficit Control 
Act of 1985, as amended. 
OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE, NAVY 

For an additional amount for “Operation 
and Maintenance, Navy”, $104,800,000: Pro- 
vided, That the entire amount is designated 
by Congress as an emergency requirement 
pursuant to section 251(b)(2)(D)(i) of the Bal- 
anced Budget and Emergency Deficit Control 
Act of 1985, as amended. 

OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE, AIR FORCE 

For an additional amount for “Operation 
and Maintenance, Air Force“, $560,100,000: 
Provided, That the entire amount is des- 
ignated by Congress as an emergency re- 
quirement pursuant to section 251(b)(2)(D)(i) 
of the Balanced Budget and Emergency Defi- 
cit Control Act of 1985, as amended. 
OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE, DEFENSE-WIDE 

For an additional amount for “Operation 
and Maintenance, Defense-Wide“, $21,600,000: 
Provided, That the entire amount is des- 
ignated by Congress as an emergency re- 
quirement pursuant to section 251(b)(2)(D)(i) 
of the Balanced Budget and Emergency Defi- 
cit Control Act of 1985, as amended. 

PROCUREMENT 
AIRCRAFT PROCUREMENT, ARMY 

For an additional amount for “Aircraft 
Procurement, Army“, $20,300,000, to remain 
available for obligation until September 30, 
1996: Provided, That the entire amount is des- 
ignated by Congress as an emergency re- 
quirement pursuant to section 251(b)(2)(D)(i) 
of the Balanced Budget and Emergency Defi- 
cit Control Act of 1985, as amended. 

OTHER PROCUREMENT, ARMY 

For an additional amount for “Обһег Pro- 
curement, Army”, $200,000, to remain avail- 
able for obligation until September 30, 1996: 
Provided, That the entire amount is des- 
ignated by Congress as an emergency re- 
quirement pursuant to section 251(b)(2)(D)(i) 
of the Balanced Budget and Emergency Defi- 
cit Control Act of 1985, as amended. 

OTHER PROCUREMENT, AIR FORCE 

For an additional amount for “Other Pro- 
curement, Air Force’’, $26,800,000, to remain 
available for obligation until September 30, 
1996: Provided, That the entire amount is des- 
ignated by Congress as an emergency re- 
quirement pursuant to section 251(b)(2)(D)(i) 
of the Balanced Budget and Emergency Defi- 
cit Control Act of 1985, as amended. 

GENERAL PROVISIONS—CHAPTER III 

БЕС. 301. Notwithstanding sections 607 and 
630 of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 (22 
U.S.C. 2357 and 22 U.S.C. 2390), reimburse- 
ments received from the United Nations for 
expenses of the Department of Defense 
charged to the appropriations provided by 
this Act shall be deposited to the miscellane- 
ous receipts of the Treasury. 

Sec. 302. During the current fiscal year, 
the Department of Defense is authorized to 
incur obligations for purposes specified in 
Section 2350j(c) of Title 10, United States 
Code in anticipation of receipt of contribu- 
tions under that section: Provided, That, 
upon receipt, such contributions shall be 
credited to the appropriation or fund which 
incurred such obligations. 

Sec. 303. Funds appropriated in this chap- 
ter shall only be obligated and expended to 
fund the incremental and associated costs of 
the Department of Defense incurred in con- 
nection with the ongoing United States oper- 
ations relating to Somalia; the ongoing 
United States humanitarian airdrops, hos- 
pital operations, and enforcement of the no- 
fly zone relating to Bosnia; the ongoing 
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United States operations relating to South- 
west Asia; and the ongoing United States op- 
erations supporting the maritime intercep- 
tion operations relating to Haiti. 


CHAPTER IV 
ENERGY AND WATER DEVELOPMENT 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE—CIVIL 
DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 
CORPS ОҒ ENGINEERS—CIVIL 
FLOOD CONTROL AND COASTAL EMERGENCIES 


For an additional amount for “Flood con- 
trol and coastal emergencies, $70,000,000, to 
remain available until expended: Provided, 
That such amount is designated by Congress 
as an emergency requirement pursuant to 
section 251(b)(2)(D)(i) of the Balanced Budget 
and Emergency Deficit Control Act of 1985, 
as amended. 


CHAPTER V 


DEPARTMENTS OF LABOR, HEALTH AND 
HUMAN SERVICES, EDUCATION, AND 
RELATED AGENCIES 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH AND HUMAN 
SERVICES 


ADMINISTRATION FOR CHILDREN AND FAMILIES 
LOW-INCOME HOME ENERGY ASSISTANCE 


Of the amounts provided under this head- 
ing in Public Law 103-112 and designated by 
Congress as an emergency requirement pur- 
suant to section 251(b)(2)(D)(i) of the Bal- 
anced Budget and Emergency Deficit Control 
Act of 1985, as amended, subject to the terms 
and conditions specified in Public Law 103- 
112, $200,000,000, if designated by the Presi- 
dent as an emergency, may be allotted by 
the Secretary of the Department of Health 
and Human Services, as she determines is ap- 
propriate, to any one or more of the jurisdic- 
tions funded under title XXVI of the Omni- 
bus Budget Reconciliation Act of 1981, to 
meet emergency needs. 

The second paragraph under this heading 
in Public Law 102-394 is amended as follows: 
strike June 30, 1994” and insert September 
90, 1994”. 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
IMPACT AID 


For carrying out disaster assistance activi- 
ties resulting from the January 1994 earth- 
quake in Southern California and other dis- 
asters as authorized under section 7 of Public 
Law 81-874, $165,000,000, to remain available 
through September 30, 1995: Provided, That 
the entire amount is designated by Congress 
as an emergency requirement pursuant to 
section 251(b)(2)(D)(i) of the Balanced Budget 
and Emergency Deficit Control Act of 1985, 
as amended. 


STUDENT FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE 


For an additional amount for Student fi- 
nancial assistance” for payment of awards 
made under title IV, part A, subpart 1 of the 
Higher Education Act of 1965, as amended, 
$80,000,000, to remain available through Sep- 
tember 30, 1995: Provided, That notwithstand- 
ing sections 442(e) and 462(j) of such Act, the 
Secretary may reallocate, for use in award 
year 1994-1995 only, any excess funds re- 
turned to the Secretary of Education under 
the Federal Work-Study or Federal Perkins 
Loan programs from award year 1993-1994 to 
assist individuals who suffered financial 
harm from the January 1994 earthquake іп 
Southern California and other disasters: Pro- 
vided further, That the entire amount is des- 
ignated by Congress as an emergency re- 
quirement pursuant to section 251(b)(2)(D)(i) 
of the Balanced Budget and Emergency Defi- 
cit Control Act of 1985, as amended. 
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CHAPTER VI 


DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORTATION 
AND RELATED AGENCIES 


FEDERAL HIGHWAY ADMINISTRATION 
FEDERAL-AID HIGHWAYS 
EMERGENCY RELIEF PROGRAM 
(HIGHWAY TRUST FUND) 


For the Emergency Fund authorized by 23 
U.S.C. 125 to cover expenses arising from the 
January 1994 earthquake in Southern Cali- 
fornia and other disasters, $950,000,000; and in 
addition $400,000,000, which shall be available 
only to the extent an official budget request 
for a specific dollar amount, that includes 
designation of the entire amount of the re- 
quest as an emergency requirement as de- 
fined in the Balanced Budget and Emergency 
Deficit Control Act of 1985, as amended, is 
transmitted by the President to the Con- 
gress, all to be derived from the Highway 
Trust Fund and to remain available until ex- 
pended: Provided, That the entire amount is 
designated by Congress as an emergency re- 
quirement pursuant to section 251(b)(2)(D)(i) 
of the Balanced Budget and Emergency Defi- 
cit Control Act of 1985, as amended: Provided 
further, That the limitation on obligations 
per State in 23 U.S.C. 125(b) shall not apply 
to projects relating to such earthquake: Pro- 
vided further, That notwithstanding 23 U.S.C. 
120(e), the Federal share for any project on 
the Federal-aid highway system related to 
such earthquake shall be 100 percent for the 
costs incurred in the 180 day period begin- 
ning on the date of the earthquake. 

In addition, for emergency expenses result- 
ing from the Loma Prieta earthquake of Oc- 
tober 17, 1989, as authorized by 23 U.S.C. 125, 
$315,000,000, to be derived from the Highway 
Trust Fund and to remain available until ex- 
pended: Provided, That such amount is des- 
ignated by Congress as an emergency re- 
quirement pursuant to section 251(b)(2)(D)(i) 
of the Balanced Budget and Emergency Defi- 
cit Control Act of 1985, as amended. 

CHAPTER VII 


DEPARTMENTS OF VETERANS AFFAIRS 
AND HOUSING AND URBAN DEVELOP- 
MENT, AND INDEPENDENT AGENCIES 
DEPARTMENT OF VETERANS AFFAIRS 

VETERANS HEALTH ADMINISTRATION 
MEDICAL CARE 


For an additional amount for emergency 
expenses resulting from the January 1994 
earthquake in Southern California, 
$21,000,000, to remain available until ex- 
pended, of which not to exceed $802,000 is 
available for transfer to General Operating 
Expenses, the Guaranty and Indemnity Pro- 
gram Account, and the Vocational Rehabili- 
tation Loans Program Account: Provided, 
That the entire amount is designated by 
Congress as an emergency requirement pur- 
suant to section 251(b)(2)(D)(i) of the Bal- 
anced Budget and Emergency Deficit Control 
Act of 1985, as amended. 


CONSTRUCTION, MAJOR PROJECTS 


For an additional amount for “Сопвбгис- 
tion, major projects’ for emergency ex- 
penses resulting from the January 1994 
earthquake in Southern California and other 
disasters, $45,600,000, to remain available 
until expended, of which such sums as may 
be necessary may be transferred to the 
“Medical care“ and Construction, minor 
projects” accounts: Provided, That the entire 
amount is designated by Congress as an 
emergency requirement pursuant to section 
251 (D) 2% d) of the Balanced Budget and 
Emergency Deficit Control Act of 1985, as 
amended. 
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DEPARTMENT OF HOUSING AND URBAN 
DEVELOPMENT 
HOUSING PROGRAMS 

ANNUAL CONTRIBUTIONS FOR ASSISTED HOUSING 

For an additional amount under this head, 
$225,000,000, to remain available until Decem- 
ber 31, 1995, of which $200,000,000 shall be for 
rental assistance under the section 8 existing 
housing certificate program (42 U.S.C. 14370 
and the housing voucher program under sec- 
tion 8(о) of the United States Housing Act of 
1937 (42 U.S.C. 1437f(0)), and $25,000,000 shall 
be for the modernization of existing public 
housing projects pursuant to section 14 of 
the United States Housing Act of 1937 (42 
U.S.C. 14371): Provided, That these funds shall 
be used first to replenish amounts used from 
the headquarters reserve established pursu- 
ant by section 213(d)(4)(A) of the Housing and 
Community Development Act of 1974, as 
amended, for assistance to victims of the 
January 1994 earthquake in Southern Cali- 
fornia: Provided further, That any amounts 
remaining after the headquarters reserve has 
been replenished shall be available under 
such programs for additional assistance to 
victims of the earthquake referred to above: 
Provided further, That in administering these 
funds, the Secretary may waive or specify al- 
ternative requirements for any provision of 
any statute or regulation that the Secretary 
administers in connection with the obliga- 
tion by the Secretary or any use by the re- 
cipient of these funds, except for the require- 
ments relating to fair housing and non- 
discrimination, the environment, and labor 
standards, upon finding that such waiver is 
required to facilitate the obligation and use 
of such funds and would not be inconsistent 
with the overall purpose of the statute or 
regulation: Provided further, That the entire 
amount is designated by Congress as an 
emergency requirement pursuant to section 
251(b)(2)(D)(i) of the Balanced Budget and 
Emergency Deficit Control Act of 1985, as 
amended. 

FLEXIBLE SUBSIDY FUND 

For emergency assistance to owners of eli- 
gible multifamily housing projects damaged 
by the January 1994 earthquake in Southern 
California who are either insured or formerly 
insured under the National Housing Act, as 
amended, or otherwise eligible for assistance 
under section 201(c) of the Housing and Com- 
munity Development Amendments of 1978, as 
amended (12 U.S.C. 17152-1а), in the program 
of assistance for troubled multifamily hous- 
ing projects under the Housing and Commu- 
nity Development Amendments of 1978, as 
amended, $100,000,000, to remain available 
until September 30, 1995: Provided, That as- 
sistance to an owner of a multifamily hous- 
ing project assisted, but not insured under 
the National Housing Act, may be made if 
the project owner and the mortgagee have 
provided or agreed to provide assistance to 
the project in a manner as determined by the 
Secretary of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment: Provided further, That assistance is for 
the repair of damage or the recovery of 
losses directly attributable to the Southern 
California earthquake of 1994: Provided fur- 
ther, That in administering these funds, the 
Secretary may waive, or specify alternative 
requirements for, any provision of any stat- 
ute or regulation that the Secretary admin- 
isters in connection with the obligation by 
the Secretary or any use by the recipient of 
these funds, except for statutory require- 
ments relating to fair housing and non- 
discrimination, the environment, and labor 
standards, upon finding that such waiver is 
required to facilitate the obligation and use 
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of such funds, and would not be inconsistent 
with the overall purpose of the statute or 
regulation: Provided further, That the entire 
amount is designated by Congress as an 
emergency requirement pursuant to section 
251(b)(2)(D)(i) of the Balanced Budget and 
Emergency Deficit Control Act of 1985, as 
amended. 


COMMUNITY PLANNING AND DEVELOPMENT 
COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT GRANTS 


For an additional amount for Community 
development grants”, as authorized under 
title I of the Housing and Community Devel- 
opment Act of 1974, for emergency expenses 
resulting from the January 1994 earthquake 
in Southern California, $250,000,000, to re- 
main available until September 30, 1996 for 
all activities eligible under such title I ex- 
cept those activities reimbursable by the 
Federal Emergency Management Agency 
(FEMA) or available through the Small Busi- 
ness Administration (SBA): Provided, That 
from this amount, the Secretary may trans- 
fer up to $50,000,000 to the “HOME invest- 
ment partnerships program”, as authorized 
under title П of the Cranston-Gonzalez Na- 
tional Affordable Housing Act, as amended 
(Public Law 101-625), to remain available 
until expended, as an additional amount for 
such emergency expenses for all activities el- 
igible under such title П except activities ге- 
imbursable by FEMA or available through 
SBA: Provided further, That the recipients of 
amounts under this appropriation, including 
the foregoing transfer (if any), shall use such 
amounts first to replenish amounts pre- 
viously obligated under their Community 
Development Block Grant or HOME pro- 
grams, respectively, in connection with the 
Southern California earthquake of January 
1994: Provided further, That in administering 
these funds, the Secretary may waive, or 
specify alternative requirements for, any 
provision of any statute or regulation that 
the Secretary administers in connection 
with the obligation by the Secretary or any 
use by the recipient of these funds, except 
for statutory requirements relating to fair 
housing and nondiscrimination, the environ- 
ment, and labor standards, upon finding that 
such waiver is required to facilitate the obli- 
gation and use of such funds, and would not 
be inconsistent with the overall purpose of 
the statute or regulation: Provided further, 
That the entire amount is designated by 
Congress as an emergency requirement pur- 
suant to section 251(0)(2)(0)(1) of the Bal- 
anced Budget and Emergency Deficit Control 
Act of 1985, as amended. 


INDEPENDENT AGENCIES 
FEDERAL EMERGENCY MANAGEMENT AGENCY 
DISASTER RELIEF 


For an additional amount for Disaster 
Relief’ for the January 1994 earthquake іп 
Southern California and other disasters, 
$4,709,000,000 to remain available until ex- 
pended: Provided, That the entire amount is 
designated by Congress as an emergency re- 
quirement pursuant to section 251(b)(2)(D)(i) 
of the Balanced Budget and Emergency Defi- 
cit Control Act of 1985, as amended, 

EMERGENCY MANAGEMENT PLANNING AND 
ASSISTANCE 


For an additional amount for Emergency 
Management Planning and Assistance", to 
carry out activities under the Earthquake 
Hazards Reduction Act of 1977, as amended 
(42 U.S.C. 7701 et seq.) $15,000,000, to remain 
available until expended, to study the Janu- 
ary 1994 earthquake in Southern California 
in order to enhance seismic safety through- 
out the United States: Provided, That the en- 
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tire amount is designated by Congress as an 
emergency requirement pursuant to section 
251(b)(2(D\i) of the Balanced Budget and 
Emergency Deficit Control Act of 1985, as 
amended. 
CHAPTER VIII 
FUNDS APPROPRIATED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 
UNANTICIPATED NEEDS 

For an additional amount for emergency 
expenses resulting from the January 1994 
earthquake in Southern California and other 
disasters, $500,000,000, to remain available 
until expended: Provided, That these funds 
may be transferred to any authorized Fed- 
eral governmental activity to meet the re- 
quirements of such disasters: Provided fur- 
ther, That the entire amount shall be avail- 
able only to the extent that an official budg- 
et request for a specific dollar amount, that 
includes designation of the entire amount of 
the request as an emergency requirement as 
defined in the Balanced Budget and Emer- 
gency Deficit Control Act of 1985, as amend- 
ed, is transmitted by the President to Con- 
gress: Provided further, That the entire 
amount is designated by Congress as an 
emergency requirement pursuant to section 
251(b)(2)(D)(i) of the Balanced Budget and 
Emergency Deficit Control Act of 1985, as 
amended. 

CHAPTER IX 
GENERAL PROVISIONS 

Sec. 601. No part of any appropriation con- 
tained in this Act shall remain available for 
obligation beyond the current fiscal year un- 
less expressly so provided herein. 

PROHIBITION OF BENEFITS FOR INDIVIDUALS NOT 
LAWFULLY WITHIN THE UNITED STATES 

Sec. 602. None of the funds made available 
in this Act may be used to provide any bene- 
fit or assistance to any individual in the 
United States when it is known to a Federal 
entity or official to which the funds are 
made available that— 

(1) the individual is not lawfully within the 
United States; and 

(2) The direct Federal assistance or benefit 
to be provided is other than search and res- 
cue; emergency medical care; emergency 
mass care; emergency shelter; clearance of 
roads and construction of temporary bridges 
necessary to the performance of emergency 
tasks and essential community services; 
warning of further risks or hazards; dissemi- 
nation of public information and assistance 
regarding health and safety measures; the 
provision of food, water, medicine and other 
essential needs, including movement of sup- 
plies or persons; and reduction of immediate 
threats to life, property and public health 
and safety. 

БЕС. 603. (а) STUDY BY COMPTROLLER GEN- 
ERAL.—The Comptroller General of the 
United States shall conduct a study regard- 
ing Federal laws, unfunded Federal man- 
dates, and other Federal regulatory require- 
ments, that may prevent or impair the abil- 
ity of State and local authorities to rebuild 
expeditiously the areas devastated by the 
January 1994 earthquake in Southern Cali- 
fornia. In conducting the study, the Comp- 
troller General shall consult with State and 
local officials of California. 

(b) REPORT.—Not later than 30 days after 
the date of the enactment of this Act, the 
Comptroller General shall submit to the 
Congress a report setting forth findings and 
recommendations as a result of the study 
conducted under subsection (a). The report 
shall include— 

(1) an identification of the specific Federal 
laws, unfunded Federal mandates, and other 
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Federal regulatory requirements, referred to 
in subsection (a); 

(2) an analysis of the manner in which such 
laws, mandates, and other requirements may 
prevent or impair the ability of State and 
local authorities to rebuild expeditiously the 
areas devastated by the January 1994 earth- 
quake in Southern California; and 

(3) recommended forms of, and appropriate 
time periods for, relief from such laws, man- 
dates, and other requirements. 

This Act may be cited as the “Emergency 
Supplemental Appropriations Act of 1994”, 

The CHAIRMAN. No amendment is in 
order except the amendments printed 
in House Report 103-416 or pursuant to 
the order of the House of today. Each 
amendment may be offered only in the 
order printed in the report, by the 
Member designated in the report, shall 
be considered as read, shall be debat- 
able for the time specified, equally di- 
vided and controlled by the proponent 
and an opponent of the amendment, 
shall not be subject to amendment and 
shall not be subject to a demand for a 
division of the question. 

With the concurrence of the minority 
leader, amendment No. 2 printed in 
part 1 of the report may be offered in a 
modified form that is germane to its 
printed form. 

If more than one of the amendments 
printed in part 2 of the report is adopt- 
ed, only the last to be adopted shall be 
considered as finally adopted. 

It is now in order to consider amend- 
ment No. 1 printed in House Report 
108-416. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. FRANK]. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. FRANK OF 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Mr. FRANK of Massachusetts. 
Madam Chairman, I offer an amend- 
ment. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will des- 
ignate the amendment. 

The text of the amendment is as fol- 
lows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. FRANK of Mas- 
sachusetts: 

Page 5, strike line 3 and all that follows 
through page 8, line 10. 
ogee 8, line 11, strike 302“ and insert 

Page 8, strike line 18 and all that follows 
through page 9, line 2. 

The CHAIRMAN. Pursuant to the 
rule, the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. FRANK] will be recognized for 
15 minutes, and a Member opposed will 
be recognized for 15 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. FRANK]. 

Mr. FRANK of Massachusetts. 
Madam Chairman, I will begin by 
yielding myself 90 seconds. 

Madam Chairman, on January 31, ac- 
cording to a letter we just received, the 
President suddenly decided he needed a 
supplemental appropriation of $1.2 bil- 
lion. I think there is some coincidence 
with the fact that there was a supple- 
mental emergency then going forward. 
Someone probably suggested that to 
him. They are not stupid. They said, 
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“We can get $1.2 billion right on to the 
earthquake,” so they sent it in. 

It includes, for instance, a request for 
$478 million to compensate them for all 
the money we have spent on Haiti. 

Madam Chairman, we have simply 
got a request here from the Defense De- 
partment and their allies in the House, 
who are entitled to do this, to increase 
the budget for the year. It lists Soma- 
lia, Bosnia, Iraq, and Haiti. That is 
every operation they engaged in. If we 
adopt the bill as it now is and defeat 
my amendment, we are accepting the 
precedent that the military budget is 
simply for maintenance, and that any 
time the military actually has to be 
called into action, no matter how 
small, as unfortunately it was in Haiti, 
they get extra money 

It will either add to the deficit, and 
the National Taxpayer’s Union sup- 
ports this amendment, or it will come 
at the expense of other programs and 
perhaps both. 

It makes a mockery of the fiscal dis- 
cipline we have begun to subject our- 
selves to, to simply say that because 
there was an earthquake in California, 
we will give the military an additional 
$1.2 billion. Could they use it? No 
doubt. Could HUD use it? Could HHS 
use it? No doubt. But we should not 
give it to any at this time. 

Mr. MURTHA. Madam Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment 
and ask for time in opposition. 

The CHAIRMAN. Тһе gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. MURTHA] is 
recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. MURTHA. Madam Chairwoman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment. 
One of the things that I have been say- 
ing for the last year is that the Defense 
Department is funded at the bare mini- 
mum to maintain operational readiness 
and any additional humanitarian or 
peace enforcing operations must be 
funded by supplemental appropriations. 
In fact, operational readiness could be 
declining even now. 

The President has agreed with that 
proposition and has requested this sup- 
plemental appropriations. I believe 
that we are now seeing a reduction in 
readiness all over the country. I have 
come to the conclusion it would be 
very difficult for the U.S. forces to be 
projected forward in a one-front war on 
a timely basis, let alone a two-front 
war. 

There is no way I can see that we can 
continue to operate effectively and do 
humanitarian and peace enforcing op- 
erations without additional funding. 
One of the things that we got an agree- 
ment from the White House on last 
year in our bill was that whenever 
there is an overseas humanitarian or 
peace enforcing operation beyond the 
normal operations of the military we 
would get a supplemental appropria- 
tions. The defense budget has been re- 
duced severely for the past years and 
additional missions require additional 
funding. 
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The President would come to the 
Congress, consult with the Congress, 
tell us the cost of the operation, where 
he is going to get the money, and send 
up a supplemental. I think it is essen- 
tial to the national security of this 
country that those supplementals al- 
ways be sent up in a timely fashion. 

To address Haiti alone, the funds pro- 
vided in this supplemental are not only 
to cover the expenses of sending a ship 
to Haiti and not landing but to enforce 
the embargo itself. We have an average 
of six warships standing offshore and 
we have aircraft flying surveillance 
missions involving a significant num- 
ber of military personnel. This costs a 
lot of money. 

The other thing is the Bosnia oper- 
ation. Involved in the Bosnia oper- 
ation, we have almost 9,000 troops. I 
don’t think anyone can argue about 
the tragedy involved in Bosnia. I have 
been against military involvement in 
Bosnia because I don’t think a military 
solution can be imposed on Bosnia. I 
think that it has to be something they 
work out politically. 

But what we must do is contain the 
fighting. They must understand if it 
goes beyond the Bosnian borders the 
United States and NATO will be in- 
volved. By putting troops in Macedonia 
and with our presence in the Adriatic 
and the humanitarian flights we are 
flying to support the United Nations, I 
think that statement is very clear. As 
a matter of fact, when I was in Europe, 
we got compliments from the foreign 
countries about the policy of restraint 
that the United States has been operat- 
ing under in Bosnia. 

In Somalia, I was opposed to the de- 
ployment in the first place. My origi- 
nal disagreement with the deployment 
to Somalia was that we could not im- 
pose a military solution on the people 
of Somalia, thus we should not get in- 
volved. If we got involved we would kill 
a lot of Somalians, and that is exactly 
what has happened. We are leaving be- 
cause we could not impose a military 
solution. But it was a very expensive 
operation and an unfortunate oper- 
ation in many ways. 

If we had gotten out in January of 
last year when we stabilized the situa- 
tion, I would have said that I was 
wrong. One of the problems we have in 
these foreign deployments is the prob- 
lem we run into with the United Na- 
tions to operate and command a situa- 
tion under hostile conditions. 

We have recommended to the White 
House that they consult with Congress 
before they allow the United States 
U.N. representative to vote for a reso- 
lution which would imply that the 
United States supports a particular op- 
eration and is willing to commit 
ground forces. 

We also said U.S. forces under no cir- 
cumstances should be under U.N. com- 
mand in hostile situations because of 
the United Nations lack of experience. 
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I think there are circumstances where 
the United Nations can run an observer 
type operation, such as Macedonia. For 
instance, the commander in Macedonia 
originally opposed United States forces 
going into Macedonia in an observer 
type operation. After he saw our troops 
operating, he realized the tremendous 
assets that we brought to his force. He 
now compliments the actions of the 
U.S. forces. 

I have to say this: I am absolutely 
amazed at the diversity of missions 
that the U.S. individual service people 
are involved in, and the quality of that 
force. Nevertheless, we are still on the 
edge of a hollow force. It is important 
to defeat this amendment, because I 
am concerned we are on the verge of a 
hollow force. Every deployment is a 
cause for concern and takes funds away 
from depot maintenance, real property 
maintenance, and the readiness of our 
troops back at home. 

So I would urge the Members to vote 
against the Frank amendment. It is 
well intended. I understand the gentle- 
man’s priorities. But I think it would 
be a real mistake and a disservice to 
our national security to pass this 
amendment. 

I urge Members to defeat this amend- 
ment. 

Mr. FRANK of Massachusetts. 
Madam Chairman, to demonstrate that 
support for this amendment is not nec- 
essarily limited to people who endorse 
all of my priorities, I now yield 5 min- 
utes of my remaining time to dispose 
of as he wishes to my collaborator, the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. BURTON]. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
the gentleman is yielded 5 minutes by 
the gentleman from Massachusetts to 
control as he wishes. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BURTON of Indiana. Madam 
Chairman, I yield myself such time as 
I may consume. 

Madam Chairman, I thank the gen- 
tleman for yielding me this time. I am 
happy to cosponsor this amendment 
with the gentleman, because I feel this 
is the wrong place to put this $1.2 bil- 
lion. 

This is an earthquake disaster relief 
bill designed to help the people who are 
going through a terrible ordeal in Cali- 
fornia. At the last minute this $1.2 bil- 
lion was stuck into this bill for mili- 
tary operations in various parts of the 
world. 

Now, I have great admiration for Mr. 
MURTHA. I support almost everything 
the gentleman says about defense. Iam 
one of the strongest defense advocates 
and supporters in the House of Rep- 
resentatives. This is the wrong place to 
be doing this. 

In addition to that, there should be a 
full and thorough debate on these mon- 
eys being spent in these areas. Some 
people may believe we should spend 
more money in Somalia, some people 
may believe we should spend more 
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money in Bosnia, some people believe 
we should spend more money in Haiti, 
and some people believe we should 
spend more money imposing the Iraq 
no-fly zone. But many people have dif- 
ferences of opinion on some of these is- 
sues, and they should have a full and 
thorough debate, and it should take 
place in another vehicle besides this 
particular piece of legislation. 

Then another reason why we should 
be scrutinizing this very closely and 
taking this $1.2 billion out and passing 
the Frank-Burton amendment is be- 
cause we have a tremendous deficit. 
The national debt is almost $4.5 tril- 
lion. It is projected to get over $6 tril- 
lion in the next 4 to 5 years, and maybe 
as high as $7 trillion. We should take 
every opportunity to economize and 
cut spending wherever possible. 

While I am a strong supporter of de- 
fense and support the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, Mr. MURTHA, almost 99 
percent of the time on defense issues, I 
strongly believe this is the wrong place 
to be doing this. I urge my colleagues 
to support and pass this amendment, 
and then let’s look at this at another 
time and another vehicle, if necessary. 

Madam Chairman, I reserve the bal- 
ance of my time. 

Mr. FRANK of Massachusetts. I yield 
1 minute to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. HAMBURG]. 
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Mr. HAMBURG. Madam Chairman, as 
a Representative from northern Cali- 
fornia whose district suffered some of 
the ill-effects of the Loma Prieta 
earthquake, I have tremendous con- 
cern, tremendous sympathy for the 
people in Northridge and the surround- 
ing area for what they have gone 
through. I am fully in support of this 
emergency supplemental. 

But I want to stand with the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts IMr. 
FRANK], and I want to stand with the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. BURTON] 
and say that these expenditures, this 
additional $1.2 billion on top of a de- 
fense budget that is already $265 bil- 
lion, that these issues need to be dis- 
cussed in the proper forum. They 
should not be tacked on to this supple- 
mental. 

When I was running for Congress, one 
of the issues that came up most often 
with my constituents was, why do 
these bills go through Congress where 
they start with one subject and pretty 
soon they are on to this and this and 
this. That is Christmas treeing. This is 
Christmas treeing of a bill that is ex- 
tremely important. 

I believe we diminish the suffering of 
those people in southern California, 
who are living on the ground, living in 
tents, needing immediate attention 
from this Congress and this adminis- 
tration, when we add to it things that 
really are extraneous to the purpose of 
the bill. So while I have tremendous re- 
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spect for the subcommittee chairman, 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
MuRTHA], I believe that in this case we 
need a different forum to discuss the 
issue, and we should move forward with 
the bill with the Frank amendment. 

Mr. MURTHA. Madam Chairman, I 
yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
Washington [Mr. DICKS]. 

Mr. DICKS. Madam Chairman, I rise 
today in strong opposition to the 
amendment offered by my good friend 
and colleague, the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. FRANK]. 

I would like to read two quotes. One 
is from Mr. Shalikashvili and Les 
Aspin, former chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

The Department is borrowing from depot 
maintenance, operating support and training 
funds to sustain these contingency oper- 
ations. If you do not approve the Supple- 
mental request, the Department will have to 
reduce these operations with predictable 
consequences for military readiness. 

That is from the Defense Depart- 
ment. 

The President says, 

The Administration strongly opposes the 
Frank amendment which would strike fund- 
ing that is essential to support the ongoing 
humanitarian, peacekeeping and peace en- 
forcing operations for Somalia, Bosnia, 
Southwest Asia and Haiti. Ongoing military 
contingency operations are not budgeted in 
advance. Consequently, the Department of 
Defense has been borrowing from core main- 
tenance and support resources to fund these 
operations. Restoring these funds is essential 
to maintaining the readiness of our forces. 

When I first went on the Subcommit- 
tee on Defense with the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. MURTHA] in 
1979, America, by its own military lead- 
ership’s self-recognition had a hollow 
force. Today we are on the verge of 
having that hollow military back 
again. 

In fact, if Members talk to some of 
our military leaders, they say it is al- 
ready there. We are starting to delay 
key maintenance projects. We are not 
maintaining our equipment as well. We 
are having a difficult time with reten- 
tion. We are having a harder time re- 
cruiting people. 

We have been cutting defense spend- 
ing since 1985, and the President of the 
United States, the other night, said it 
is time to stop. 

What I am asking my colleagues to 
do today in the House of Representa- 
tives is to honor Bill Clinton's request 
of this Congress, and that is to stop 
cutting defense spending. This is what 
this is all about. 

If we do not replace this $1.2 billion, 
we are going to cut further into readi- 
ness, training, all of the things that we 
have to have to have a competent, 
qualified military. All the money that 
we spent in the 1980’s to build up our 
readiness and training will go for 
naught. 

This is the first test of whether we 
are for this policy, the President’s pol- 
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icy, but we аге not going to cut defense 
any further or not. The gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. FRANK] wants 
us to eat out of the budget of the serv- 
ices, when there is no funding there for 
these peacekeeping operations, very 
minimal. He wants them to take it out 
of their hide, and they just simply can- 
not take it out of their hide any fur- 
ther. 

I urge this House to defeat this 
amendment. 

Mr. BURTON of Indiana. Madam 
Chairman, I yield myself 1 minute and 
30 seconds. 

First of all, I agree with much of 
what my colleague from Washington 
just said, and I support him, as I sup- 
port the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. MURTHA] about 95 percent of the 
time on defense issues. And I am not 
for any further cuts in defense. I think 
that would be a tragic mistake, be- 
cause we must have our readiness at a 
top level. 

But the fact of the matter is, this is 
a disaster relief bill for the people who 
are suffering in California. And the is- 
sues of Haiti and Bosnia and Iraq and 
Somalia should be debated under a sep- 
arate bill. It should not be in this par- 
ticular piece of legislation. 

If they will bring a piece of legisla- 
tion, another supplemental to the 
floor, where we can discuss this in a 
separate forum, I probably will support 
most of these additional spending re- 
quirements for the Department of De- 
fense. But I say one more time, this is 
not the vehicle and this is not the 
time. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Madam Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURTON of Indiana. I yield to 
the gentleman from Louisiana. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Madam Chairman, 
I thank the gentleman for yielding to 
me. 

The gentleman is familiar with the 
procedure of the House. We do not have 
that many vehicles. What we are doing 
is feeding hundreds of thousands of 
people all around the world, and the 
U.S. Armed Forces are sucking up the 
cost of this great humanitarian effort. 

The gentleman can pick and choose 
as he will as to which vehicle he wants 
to argue this thing on, but we have got 
to address this issue. This is not a 
minor issue. 

Mr. BURTON of Indiana. Madam 
Chairman, let me just say that we have 
been around here a long time. The gen- 
tleman and I have been here for about 
10 or 11 years. The fact of the matter is, 
there will be more appropriation bills. 
There will be more supplemental bills. 
We all know that. 

If it is necessary to spend this 
money, and I believe some of this 
money is necessary because we must 
have an adequate defense posture, then 
I will support it. But this is not the ve- 
hicle and this is not the time. 

Madam Chairman, I reserve the bal- 
ance of my time. 
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Mr. FRANK of Massachusetts. 
Madam Chairman, I yield myself such 
time as I may consume, to reinforce 
what was just said about the proce- 
dure. 

Understand that every one of the 
items mentioned in this letter from the 
President, Southwest Asia, that is Iraq, 
Haiti, Bosnia, and Somalia, was under- 
way when we did the budget last year. 
There is nothing unforeseen here. 

What this says is, they do not like 
the results of the House and Senate 
budget procedure so they will use this 
emergency supplemental to reopen the 
issue. 

The gentleman from Washington says 
we are asking them to eat these con- 
tingencies. These were part of the 
budget request last year. Everything 
on here was known when Congress 
voted the budget in September. We did 
not vote the budget 12 years ago. We 
voted a budget in September. 

They decided, as does every Depart- 
ment down there, that they did not get 
enough. So they use this opportunity 
to get more. 

It is so urgent, by the way, that the 
administration asked for it, accord- 
ingly to their own letter, on January 
31. That was Monday. What was hap- 
pening Monday? The earthquake sup- 
plemental was coming up. 

This is seizing an opportunity. They 
saw the train going. They jumped on. 

The fact is, however, very clearly, 
there is nothing on here that they are 
asking to be reimbursed for that was 
not fully known and underway when 
the budget went through. This is sim- 
ply a way to bust open the budget and, 
when they go first, invite every other 
Department to come afterward. 

Madam Chairman, I reserve the bal- 
ance of my time. 

Mr. MURTHA. Madam Chairman, I 
yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. WOLF]. 

Mr. WOLF. Madam Chairman, I was 
in Bosnia 2 weeks ago. The airdrops are 
working. They are bringing supplies to 
help the people. I met with our U.S. 
military MASH medical unit in Zagreb, 
Croatia and they are making a dif- 
ference. 

I only have 1 minute, so let me 
quickly say that this amendment will 
be the worst thing that we could pos- 
sibly do to our military forces and to 
the world, to tell them that funds for 
humanitarian assistance and peace- 
keeping are shut off. 

There was a man named Adolf Hitler 
that wrote a book in the 193075, “Mein 
Kampf,” and we did not translate the 
book until 1940. The Russian politician, 
Zhirinovsky, has also written a book, 
and we have not yet translated it. 

What is taking place in Russia today 
is unbelievable. A vote for the Frank 
amendment would signal %о the 
Zhirinovskys of the world that they 
can proceed with their plans to wreak 
havoc because the United States won't 
be involved. 
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Last, I would say, go see the movie 
“Schindler’s List.“ which depicts the 
horrors of the Holocaust of World 
World II. There is a Schindler's List” 
taking place today in Bosnia and a 
vote for the Frank amendment, I 
think, only allows this tragedy to con- 
tinue. A vote against it, I think, would 
be in the best interest of the United 
States and freedom around the world. 

I strongly urge Members to vote 
down this amendment. It would not be 
good for our Nation’s defense nor good 
for world peace. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would 
like to announce that the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. FRANK] has 6 
minutes remaining, the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. MURTHA] has 5 
minutes remaining, and the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. BURTON] has 1% min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr. FRANK of Massachusetts. 
Madam Chairman, I yield 1 minute to 
the gentleman from Massachusetts 
(Mr. MEEHAN]. 

Mr. MEEHAN. Madam Chairman, I 
strongly support the Frank amend- 
ment because I think military spending 
should be subject to the same rules as 
other parts of the budget. I have voted 
for every major spending discipline 
proposal offered in this Congress, in- 
cluding the Penny-Kasich amendment 
and the line-item veto. I voted for 
these proposals because I believe that 
we must get spending under control 
and set priorities. I would suggest that 
if those who voted with me on those 
proposals want to make an exception 
for defense, they will have no credibil- 
ity when arguing against exceptions 
for urban aid, disasters, unemployment 
insurance, or any other program some- 
one with different priorities labels 
“vital.” 

The national defense must always be 
a priority, but it should have to live 
under the same constraints as other 
priorities. We're being asked to accept 
cuts in mass transit, low-income en- 
ergy assistance, and a wide range of 
programs that help the poor. Then 
we're supposed to turn around and vote 
to add to the deficit so the military 
can have more money for operating 
costs. Of course the military feels it 
needs more money. So does every other 
department. Everyone is going to have 
to tighten their belts, and the military 
is no different. 

Today's debate is disturbingly simi- 
lar to the debate we had over last 
year’s supplemental spending bill. We 
were told that the Pentagon needed to 
cover unexpected defense costs in- 
curred for operations in Somalia and 
Iraq. I cannot understand why the Pen- 
tagon is unable to pay for these pro- 
grams out of existing operations and 
maintenance accounts, especially since 
some of these operations have been 
going on for 3 years. The deployment of 
U.S. forces for combat and peacekeep- 
ing operations should reduce the need 
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for normal peacetime training exer- 
cises. Forces rotated into the Middle 
East or Africa do not need the training 
time required in peacetime, because 
they are getting the flying hours and 
days underway normally accumulated 
during training in real world oper- 
ations. Experience in live combat and 
peacekeeping operations should raise 
readiness, not lower it. These oper- 
ations are worthwhile, but we cannot 
circumvent the budget process every 
time the Department of Defense de- 
cides it wants more money. 
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Mr. MURTHA. Madam Chairman, I 
yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
Indiana (Мг. MCCLOSKEY]. 

Mr. MCCLOSKEY. Madam Chairman, 
I thank the distinguished gentleman 
for yielding to me. I would say to my 
esteemed colleague, the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. FRANK], as he 
knows, I have the utmost respect for 
him, but I think the allusion to 
“Schindler’s List’’ was, while seeming 
to many like a stretch, very pertinent 
and valid in that there is an ongoing 
genocide going on in Bosnia. The gen- 
tleman may or may not agree with 
that, and he probably does. 

Our only participation so far is in the 
humanitarian airlift and support re- 
quirements. President Clinton, when he 
stood here the other night with his few 
comments about foreign policy, alluded 
proudly to the most extensive ongoing 
humanitarian airlift in history. Prob- 
ably 10 to 20 percent of the basic ra- 
tions in Sarajevo, Srebrenica, and else- 
where, are getting through. We must 
continue to be involved at least as 
much as we аге. 

As to my good friend, the gentleman 
from California, DAN HAMBURG, one of 
the best talents in the new class, a man 
I am in awe of, and I support the Cali- 
fornia money, for him to say this is a 
DOD Christmas tree I think is a prob- 
lem, when I would note that it was not 
much of a Christmas in Bosnia, and the 
winter goes on. 

Mr. FRANK of Massachusetts. 
Madam Chairman, I yield myself 30 
seconds to respond to the gentleman 
from Indiana. 

Madam Chairman, the gentleman is 
completely wrong for one reason. Noth- 
ing in this amendment would interfere 
one iota with our ability to carry on 
our activity in Bosnia. This is not an 
amendment that requires us to stop 
what we are doing in Haiti, Bosnia, So- 
malia, or Iraq. When the budget was 
passed, we were doing these things. 

What this says is that the Depart- 
ment of Defense does not get extra 
money. This is less than one-tenth of 1 
percent. According to them, they want- 
ed $276 million for Bosnia. This is sim- 
ply not about Bosnia, it is about the 
Department of Defense living within 
its budget. 

Mr. MCCLOSKEY. It is about Bosnia. 
I refer to the gentleman on that. 
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Mr. FRANK of Massachusetts. It will 
not stop them from doing what they 
are doing with Bosnia. 

Mr. BURTON of Indiana. Madam 
Chairman, I yield myself 30 seconds. 

Let me restate one thing, Madam 
Chairman. I do not believe we should 
cut the Department of Defense any fur- 
ther. We have cut it too far already. I 
believe we should keep a strong na- 
tional defense, but this is the vehicle 
for this. 

In addition to that, they are putting 
all of these issues, all of these coun- 
tries, and all of these problems in one 
big bag, and saying. Take it or leave 
16.” Some of these things I agree with. 
Some of these expenditures I agree 
with. Others I think are totally unnec- 
essary and a waste of taxpayers’ 
money. 

That is why it should come down 
here in a separate appropriations bill, 
in a separate vehicle, so we could de- 
bate these things independently and 
cut out the waste. If we did it that 
way, we would save the taxpayers 
money and still deal with most of these 
problems. 

Mr. FRANK of Massachusetts. 
Madam Chairman, I yield 1 minute to 
the gentlewoman from New York [Mrs. 
MALONEY]. 

Mrs. MALONEY. Madam Chairman, I 
rise today in strong support of the so- 
called Frank amendment to delete $1.2 
billion in deficit spending for the Pen- 
tagon. Once again, Congress seems in- 
tent on fueling our constituents’ anger 
over totally unnecessary deficit spend- 
ing. 

The underlying bill was designed to 
provide vital relief to the victims of 
the tragic earthquake which struck 
California, but this bill was not de- 
signed to fund military operations 
which have been going on for up to 3 
years. To include this spending makes 
a mockery of the word “emergency”, 
and demeans the suffering of the quake 
victims. 

The Pentagon has $265 billion a year 
to spend. It is about time they learned 
to budget for ongoing operations. 

If the Pentagon really needs another 
$1.2 billion for its budget, at least we 
should follow normal procedure and 
properly consider it in the appropria- 
tions process this year. We should not 
sneak it through as an emergency sup- 
plemental. 

The American people support true 
compassionate emergency aid for the 
victims of disaster in California, but 
they will not and should not support 
this kind of hidden defense spending. I 
urge adoption of the so-called Frank 
amendment. 

Mr. MURTHA. Madam Chairman, I 
yield the balance of my time to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania (Мг. 
MCDADE]. 

Mr. MCDADE. Madam Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding time 
to me. 
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I am pleased to yield to my col- 
league, the gentleman from California 
[Mr. CUNNINGHAM]. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Madam Chair- 
man, I rise in mixed emotions, because 
the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. FRANK] and the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. MCCLOSKEY] I think have 
good points. I do not think it should be 
funded in this way. However, if we do 
not fund it, I feel that the military did 
not ask to go to Somalia. It did not ask 
to go to Haiti, but it has expenses. His- 
torically, those expenses are passed on 
to DOD. 

We took a $50 billion cut in the 102d 
Congress, with an additional $127 bil- 
lion in this administration. The Presi- 
dent says no more cuts. I am in three 
different committees, and in every 
committee they are still trying to cut 
defense. Those cuts are putting us 
below a hollow force. 

I agree with the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. FRANK] that it 
should not be funded in this way. How- 
ever, if we do not, the military, I know 
this House, will not get it in the fu- 
ture, and the military will take the 
heat. 

Mr. MCDADE. Madam Chairman, I 
rise in strong opposition to the amend- 
ment offered by my distinguished col- 
leagues, the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. FRANK] and my good friend, 
the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. BUR- 
TON]. The funds that are in this supple- 
mental are needed right now, because, 
as we speak, the operations in Somalia, 
Yugoslavia, and Iraq have forced the 
military services to divert hundreds of 
millions of dollars from other ac- 
counts, those very accounts which sup- 
port the readiness and the quality of 
life of our young men and women in 
the field: money for flying hours, 
money for training hours, money for 
steaming hours, all being tapped and 
drawn down to support the operations 
that the President has put us into in 
other lands. 

Let me just give one example. The 
Army in Europe, as we speak, is short 
$300 million in operating accounts, 
which without relief means training 
cutbacks of 25 percent. What does that 
mean to our young men and women 
who are in harm’s way? In means, first 
of all, threats to their lives and their 
limbs. Helicopters crash, airplanes 
crash, when they do not have flying 
proficiency. Their ability to respond to 
any kind of an emergency is eroded and 
destroyed. 

The U.S. Air Force is $600 million 
short, which, if left unaddressed, is 
going to mean cuts in flying hours and 
training exercises. 

Likewise, as has been alluded to by 
my dear friends, the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. MURTHA], chairman 
of our subcommittee, and the gen- 
tleman from the Pacific Northwest 
ІМг. Dicks], all the services are defer- 
ring needed maintenance on both 
equipment and on property. 
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The bottom line is that all of these 
operations have so far been run by the 
Department out of its own hide, at the 
same time that the administration is 
pulling down the necessary funding and 
manpower, which we have seen shrink 
in dramatic proportions in a very short 
period of time. 

I want to remind my colleagues that 
we are about $30 billion in expenditures 
for the security of this Nation less 
than we were just 2 years ago, $30 bil- 
lion less, and the same for the force 
structure. It is down 25 percent from 
where it was during Desert Storm. 

We all know that the administration 
plans to increase these cuts and keep 
them going at levels that many of us 
believe to be wholly inadequate to 
funding a security system through our 
Department of Defense that will meet 
the security of our Nation, while at the 
same time preserving the fabric of our 
armed services. 

Let us remember this. We just saw 
the new nominee for Secretary of De- 
fense testify at his confirmation hear- 
ings. His estimate was that they are $20 
billion short from meeting the bottom- 
up review requirements over the next 5 
years. My own estimate of that num- 
ber, shared by many others in the 
Chamber, as I look around me, is that 
the figure is at least $33 billion and 
probably higher. We are, under the best 
of circumstances, heading for a train 
wreck in the Department of Defense. 

Madam Chairman, I think we all un- 
derstand that. But if we want to take a 
sure path to disaster, then what we do 
is lay on additional missions for the 
military and make them pay for it out 
of what was budgeted for their normal 
operational activity, for exercises and 
training, in training and flying and 
steaming, and then refuse to replenish 
those accounts. If you want to return 
to a hollow force, then that’s the rec- 
ipe. 
Isubmit to my colleagues that a vote 
for this amendment is a vote for a hol- 
low Army, a hollow Navy, a hollow 
military. I hope it will be defeated. 
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Мг. BURTON of Indiana. Madam 
Chairman, I yield myself the balance of 
time. 

Madam Chairman, I find myself in a 
very difficult position because I sup- 
port most of what has been said by the 
opponents of this amendment. I believe 
we have cut defense too far. I believe 
we need to make sure we have adequate 
military preparedness. But once again, 
this is not the vehicle for that. 

In addition to that, if the President 
wants additional money for these oper- 
ations around the world, all he has to 
do is to ask us and send up a supple- 
mental appropriation. I am sure it 
would get to the floor in a short period 
of time and we would be able to debate 
each and every one of these operations. 
As I said before, some of the operations 
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I think are absolutely essential, and we 
should be funding them. Others I think 
are a waste of taxpayers’ money. But 
when we lump them all together, we 
take it or leave it, and as a result we 
waste money. I submit, bring another 
bill back here that splits it out so that 
we can look at each one of these oper- 
ations and cut out the waste. If we do 
that I will support most of it. 

Support the Burton-Frank amend- 
ment. 

Mr. FRANK of Massachusetts. 
Madam Chairman, I yield 1 minute to 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
BECERRA]. 

Mr. BECERRA. Madam Chairman, 
when I left California and my city of 
Los Angeles, as one of the representa- 
tives of Los Angeles I came here to try 
and get emergency relief and aid to all 
of the people who needed assistance as 
a result of this particular earthquake. 
I came here prepared to vote today for 
a package that would do exactly that, 
help the people in need. 

We also added a chance to help some 
of the folks that were damaged and 
were hurt as a result of the floods, and 
there is some money in there for people 
who are still hurting from Hugo. 

But now we find we are being asked 
to provide welfare for the biggest queen 
in this Nation, $1.2 billion for a mili- 
tary defense budget that does not need 
it. And I must tell Members it makes it 
difficult for someone from Los Angeles 
to say that there is a very good chance 
that this Member will not be able to 
support emergency relief aid for all of 
the people who need it because we are 
bloating a package, we are bloating a 
package here with things that are un- 
necessary. And I must tell Members 
that when we talk about depriving in- 
dividuals in Los Angeles of aid that is 
needed as result of an emergency, indi- 
viduals that many people may not con- 
sider fully entitled to such aid, I think 
we can do nothing more than say that 
if some people who are humanly af- 
fected by this particular earthquake, if 
they cannot get the aid, then how can 
we support $1.2 billion going to the 
military defense budget which is al- 
ready overbloated? 

So I would tell my colleagues to 
please think very carefully about the 
bill, but please support the Burton- 
Frank amendment. 

Mr. FRANK of Massachusetts. 
Madam Chairman, I yield myself the 
balance of my time. 

Madam Chairman, first I want to re- 
iterate that this has nothing to do with 
ending operations in Bosnia. The ad- 
ministration's letter does not say that. 
It says we will continue Bosnia, but we 
would then not be able to do other 
things. The only person who said any- 
thing derogatory about the operation 
in Bosnia today was my friend from 
Pennsylvania who said he thought it 
was a mistake to get too involved. 
Nothing in this amendment is going to 
cut out any involvement. 
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I apologize, but the gentleman says 
he said only Somalia. I thought he said 
Bosnia as well. But we can check it 
later. But no one here is trying to 
interfere with the operation in Bosnia. 

As a matter of fact, every one of 
these operations, Bosnia, Iraq, Soma- 
lia, and Haiti was going on when we 
voted the defense budget. There is 
nothing here that is an emergency in 
the sense that it came up after the 
fact. When we voted the defense budg- 
et, these things were before us. 

The gentleman from Washington said 
do not cut. This is not a cut. This is an 
effort to prevent an add-on. Nothing 
before the Congress today cuts the de- 
fense budget. The gentleman from 
Pennsylvania is seeking to add to the 
budget that we adopted. 

Then we have the procedural ques- 
tion. Members have said, and I respect 
the integrity of the gentleman from 
California [Mr. CUNNINGHAM], who was 
very open about it, he does not like the 
procedure but he thinks defense needs 
more money. He is right. He thought 
they did last time, he simply did not 
like the budget process. 

But Members who vote against this 
amendment will have a hard time in 
the future saying we do not like this 
situation where we use one bill as le- 
verage for another, we do not like 
these add-ons, because we have an un- 
anticipated earthquake in California 
and it is being used as a vehicle to 
raise the defense budget for operations 
which were ongoing the last time we 
voted for the defense budget. 

And then we get to the question of 
where we are with discipline. We have 
begun to see a reduction in the deficit. 
Now do we send the signal that OK, the 
heat is off and any department that 
has felt that the caps that we imposed 
were too rigid is now entitled on a sup- 
plemental here, or there, we all know 
the niches, maybe a continuing resolu- 
tion, get whatever piece of legislation 
that is necessary, and if we start this, 
Members can imagine what they will 
do on the other side. So what they are 
saying is nobody Will any longer be 
considered bound by the budget. We 
have a budget that we adopted. It left 
every department dissatisfied and in- 
sufficiently funded in many respects. 
Now for no new purpose, but for pur- 
poses all of which were ongoing at the 
time of the budget, we are being told 
let us use this appropriation, let us use 
the need for earthquake relief as a 
chance to reopen the budget. 

We will be dealing with the Presi- 
dent’s budget soon, and many will be 
asked in HUD, in HHS, in Labor, and in 
Transportation and the Environment 
to take some severe restrictions. We 
set a very bad example if we say just 
before we begin considering the Presi- 
dent's budget that oh, that is not such 
a problem. We can get around those 
things. 

If the Defense Department gets $1.2 
billion simply for issues that had pre- 
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viously been before us when we did the 
budget, then we are inviting every 
other department to do the same thing. 
I hope we will show that we are staying 
on the track of budget restraint and le- 
gitimate procedure and vote for the 
amendment that is supported by the 
National Taxpayers Union and other 
groups, and myself, and the gentleman 
from Indiana. 

The Chairman. The question is on the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. FRANK]. 

The question was taken; and the 
Chairman announced that the ayes ap- 
peared to have it. 

RECORDED VOTE 

Mr. FRANK of Massachusetts. 
Madam Chairman, I demand a recorded 
vote. 

A recorded vote was ordered. 

The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—ayes 158, noes 260, 


not voting 20, as follows: 

[Roll No. 8] 

AYES—158 
Abercrombie Ford (TN) Owens 
Allard Frank (MA) Pallone 
Andrews (ME) Franks (NJ) Payne (NJ) 
Archer Furse Payne (VA) 
Ballenger Gonzalez Penny 
Barca Goodlatte Peterson (MN) 
Barcia Gordon Petri 
Barrett (NE) Goss Pombo 
Barrett (WI) Grams Porter 
Barton Grandy Portman 
Becerra Green Poshard 
Bereuter Hamburg Quinn 
Bilbray Hancock Ramstad 
Bilirakis Herger Rangel 
Bonilla Hoekstra Regula 
Boucher Hoke Ridge 
Brewster Huffington Rohrabacher 
Brown (OH) Inglis Roth 
Bryant Inslee Roukema 
Bunning Jacobs Royce 
Burton Johnson (CT) Rush 
Cantwell Johnson (SD) Sanders 
Cardin Johnston Santorum 
Castle Kennedy Schiff 
Clay Kim Schroeder 
Clayton Kingston Schumer 
Coble Kleczka Sensenbrenner 
Collins (GA) Klein Serrano 
Collins (МІ) Klug Shays 
Combest Kreidler Smith (MI) 
Conyers LaRocco Snowe 
Coppersmith Lazio Stenholm 
Cox Leach Strickland 
Coyne Maloney Studds 
Crapo Mann Stupak 
Danner Manzullo Swett 
Deal Margolies- Synar 
DeFazio Mezvinsky Taylor (NC) 
DeLay McDermott Thomas (WY) 
Dellums McKinney Towns 
Deutsch Meehan Unsoeld 
Dornan Menendez Valentine 
Dreier Mica Velazquez 
Duncan Minge Vento 
Edwards (CA) Mink Washington 
Ehlers Morella Watt 
English Myers Waxman 
Evans Nadler Wheat 
Ewing Neal (MA) Williams 
Fawell Neal (NC) Woolsey 
Filner Norton (DC) Wyden 
Fingerhut Nussle Yates 
Flake Olver Zimmer 

NOES—260 
Ackerman Baesler Beilenson 
Andrews (NJ) Baker (CA) Berman 
Applegate Baker (LA) Bevill 
Armey Barlow Bishop 
Bacchus (FL) Bartlett Blackwell 
Bachus (AL) Bateman Bliley 
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Blute Hoagland Pastor 
Boehlert Hobson Paxon 
Boehner Hochbrueckner Pelosi 
Bonior Holden Peterson (FL) 
Borski Horn Pickett 
Brooks Houghton Pickle 
Browder Hoyer Price (NC) 
Brown (CA) Hughes Pryce (OH) 
Brown (FL) Hunter Quillen 
Buyer Hutchinson Rahall 
Byrne Hutto Ravenel 
Hyde Reed 
Calvert Inhofe Richardson 
Camp Istook Roberts 
Canady Jefferson Roemer 
Carr Johnson (GA) Rogers 
Clement Johnson, Е.В Romero-Barcelo 
Clinger Johnson, Sam (PR) 
Clyburn Kanjorski Ros-Lehtinen 
Coleman Kaptur 
Condit Kasich Rostenkowski 
Cooper Kennelly Rowland 
Costello Kildee Roybal-Allard 
Cramer Sabo 
Cunningham Klink Sangmeister 
Darden Knollenberg Sarpalius 
de la Garza Kolbe Sawyer 
de Lugo (VI) Kopetski Saxton 
Kyl Schaefer 

Derrick LaFalce Schenk 
Diaz-Balart Lambert Scott 
Dickey Lancaster Sharp 
Dicks Lantos Shaw 
Dingell Laughlin Shuster 
Dixon Levin Sisisky 
Dooley Levy Skaggs 
Doolittle Lewis (CA) Skeen 
Dunn Lewis (GA) Skelton 
Durbin Lightfoot Slattery 
Edwards (TX) Linder Slaughter 
Emerson Lipinski Smith (IA) 
Engel Livingston Smith (NJ) 
Eshoo Lloyd Smith (TX) 
Everett Long Solomon 
Faleomavaega Lowey Spence 

(А8) Machtley Spratt 
Farr Manton Stearns 
Fazio Martinez Stokes 
Fields (LA) Matsui Stump 
Fields (TX) Mazzoli Sundquist 
Fish McCandless Swift 
Foglietta McCloskey Talent 
Ford (MI) McCollum 
Fowler McCrery n 
Franks (CT) McCurdy Taylor (MS) 
Frost McDade Tejeda 
Gallegly McHale Thomas (CA) 
Gallo McHugh Thompson 
Gejdenson McInnis Thornton 
Gekas McKeon ‘Thurman 
Gephardt McMillan Torkildsen 
Geren McNulty Torres 
Gibbons Meek Torricelli 
Gilchrest Meyers Traficant 
Gillmor Michel Tucker 
Gilman Miller (FL) Upton 
Gingrich Mineta Visclosky 
Glickman Moakley Volkmer 
Goodling Molinari Vucanovich 
Greenwood Mollohan Walker 
Gunderson Montgomery Walsh 
Gutierrez Moorhead Waters 
Hall (OH) Moran Weldon 
Hall (TX) Murtha Wilson 
Hamilton Natcher Wise 
Hansen Oberstar Wolf 
Harman Obey Wynn 
Hastert Ortiz Young (AK) 
Hayes Orton Young (FL) 
Hefley Oxley Zeliff 
Hefner Packard 
Hinchey Parker 

NOT VOTING—20 
Andrews (TX) Lehman Reynolds 
Bentley Lewis (FL) Shepherd 
Chapman Markey Smith (OR) 
Collins (IL) Mfume Stark 
Crane Miller (CA) Underwood (GU) 
Hastings Murphy Whitten 
Hilliard Pomeroy 
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The Clerk announced the following 
pair: 
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On this vote: 

Mrs. Collins of Шіпоів for, with Mr. Smith 
of Oregon against. 

Mr. BLUTE, and Mr. HAYES, and Ms. 
ROYBAL-ALLARD changed their vote 
from “aye” to “no.” 

Messrs. STRICKLAND, KIM, 
PALLONE, ROHRABACHER, TOWNS, 
OLVER, GOODLATTE and INGLIS of 
South Carolina changed their vote 
from “по” to “aye.” 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

Mr. HOYER. Madam Chairman, I 
move that the committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker pro tempore (Mr. STUDDS) 
having assumed the chair, Mrs. KEN- 
NELLY, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H.R. 3759) making emergency supple- 
mental appropriations for the fiscal 
year ending September 30, 1994, and for 
other purposes, had come to no resolu- 
tion thereon. 


MAKING IN ORDER CONSIDER- 
ATION OF AMENDMENT NO. 2 TO 
H.R. 3749 FOLLOWING CONSIDER- 
ATION OF AMENDMENT TO BE 
OFFERED BY REPRESENTATIVE 
FAZIO OF CALIFORNIA 


Mr. HOYER. Mr. Speaker, I make 
this request after consultation with 
the minority leader and the minority 
whip to simply give us more time to 
see if we can work out an issue related 
to the buyouts regarding Federal em- 
ployees. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that after the amendment, to be 
offered by the gentleman from Califor- 
nia [Mr. FAZIO] is disposed of that it be 
in order to consider the Clay-Hoyer 
amendment, No. 2, under the terms 
specified in the rule. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Maryland? 

Mr. GINGRICH. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I do so only to 
make the observation that we will not 
on our side object as an act of comity. 
We do make the observation that, be- 
cause we have the Reagan-Thatcher 
dinner this evening, we hope to come 
back with another unanimous consent 
request in the very near future on 
length of time involving some amend- 
ments, but, as an act of comity on our 
side, Mr. Speaker, we do think it 
makes sense to agree to this unani- 
mous consent request. 

Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reserva- 
tion of objection. 

Mr. HOYER. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman. 

Mr. MYERS of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, 
reserving the right to object, I do so for 
further clarification. Some of us have 
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worked оп this for quite some time, 
and I do not disagree that we ought to 
work out the differences. Hopefully we 
can because we all support the concept. 
But in the event that we have not 
worked this out at the end of the con- 
clusion of the Fazio amendment, if it is 
offered, are we certain it will be taken 
up then or disposed of if not taken up? 
Will we have further extensions at that 
time? 

Mr. HOYER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MYERS of Indiana. I yield to the 
gentleman from Maryland. 

Mr. HOYER. Mr. Speaker, I will tell 
the gentleman from Indiana (Мг. 
MYERS] that I do not expect to ask for 
further extension, and, if we do not 
have an agreement, I do not expect to 
offer it. 

Mr. MYERS of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, 
I withdraw my reservation of objec- 
tion. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Maryland? 

There was no objection. 


EMERGENCY SUPPLEMENTAL 
APPROPRIATIONS ACT OF 1994 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Pursu- 
ant to House Resolution 336 and rule 
XXIII, the Chair declares the House іп 
the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill, H.R. 3759. 
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IN THE COMMITTEE ОҒ THE WHOLE 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the fur- 
ther consideration of the bill (H.R. 
3759) making emergency supplemental 
appropriations for the fiscal year end- 
ing September 30, 1994, and for other 
purposes, with Mrs. KENNELLY in the 
chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the Commit- 
tee of the Whole rose earlier today, the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. FRANK] had 
been disposed of. It is now in order to 
consider amendment No. 3 printed in 
House Report 103-416. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR, DEUTSCH 

Mr. DEUTSCH. Madam Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will des- 
ignate the amendment. 

The text of the amendment is as fol- 
lows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. DEUTSCH: On 
page 19, after line 12, insert the following: 

ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISION 

Notwithstanding any other provision of 
law, the Federal Emergency Management 
Agency may not expend any funds appro- 
priated to it, or deny the political subdivi- 
sion known as Metropolitan Dade County, 
State of Florida, coverage under the Na- 
tional Flood Insurance Program, for the pur- 
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pose of requiring Metropolitan Dade County 
to direct property owners to tear down exist- 
ing construction of which the Federal Emer- 
gency Management Agency was aware on or 
after August 24, 1992, where Metropolitan 
Dade County did not give accurate notice to 
affected property owners of National Flood 
Insurance Program regulation requirements. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
gentleman from Florida [Mr. DEUTSCH] 
will be recognized for 10 minutes, and a 
Member opposed will be recognized for 
10 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. DEUTSCH]. 

Mr. DEUTSCH. Madam Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may consume to 
the gentleman from California (Mr. 
BROWN). 

Mr. BROWN of California. Madam 
Chairman, I thank the gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. DEUTSCH] very much for 
yielding this time to me in order to 
have a very brief colloquy with the 
chairman of the Subcommittee on 
V. A., HUD and Independent Agencies, 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. STOKES], 
and I ask if he would be willing to do 
this. 

Mr. STOKES. Madam Chairman, if 
the gentleman will yield, I would cer- 
tainly be delighted to join in a col- 
loquy with the distinguished gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. BROWN of California. Madam 
Chairman, as the gentleman knows, 
this bill includes $15 million for the 
Federal Emergency Management Agen- 
cy [FEMA] to spend on research, par- 
ticularly postearthquake investiga- 
tions under section 11 of the National 
Earthquake Hazards Reduction Pro- 
gram [NEHRP]. 

Madam Chairman, this program is 
very important to our understanding of 
earthquakes. It is imperative that we 
help the research teams that are out 
gathering such information to do their 
job as quickly as possible. It is also my 
understanding, Madam Chairman, that 
all of the investigations will be carried 
out collaboratively among the NEHRP 
agencies. In view of the urgency of 
these investigations, I would like to re- 
quest that we receive a plan from the 
agencies on the proposed study within 
2 months of the signing of this bill. 

Madam Chairman, it is the intent of 
this provision that FEMA will distrib- 
ute the funds to the NEHRP agencies 
as soon as possible after the enactment 
of this bill, and that my understanding 
of the uses of the $15 million concurs 
with the views of the chairman of the 
VA-HUD subcommittee of appropria- 
tions. Is this correct? 

Mr. STOKES. Madam Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of California. I yield to 
the gentleman from Ohio. 
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Мг. STOKES. Madam Chairman, the 
gentleman is correct. 

Mr. BROWN of California. Madam 
Chairman, I thank the gentleman for 
his assurances. 
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Mr. DEUTSCH. Madam Chairman, 18 
months ago Hurricane Andrew dev- 
astated south Florida. Up to that time 
it was the largest disaster in our Na- 
tion’s and probably the world’s history. 
Many residents went through a living 
hell, and many residents are still going 
through that same crisis in their lives. 

The Federal, State, and local govern- 
ments should be there to solve prob- 
lems, not to create them. I want to 
thank my colleagues who were in this 
Chamber before I arrived who did such 
a great deal to help solve some of the 
problems that south Florida experi- 
enced during that period of time. 

FEMA, the Federal Emergency Man- 
agement Agency, has done both good 
and actually some really awful bad 
things in its work in south Florida. 
There are some residents who are still 
going through a type of living hell. 
Residents of Royal Harbor Yacht Club 
in south Dade County are amongst 
those people. 

These are people who had built their 
homes that were totally devastated in 
the hurricane, in almost the eye of the 
storm, and then rebuilt their homes 
after getting the proper permits, and 
now have been told by FEMA that they 
should destroy the homes after they 
were properly permitted. 

For the last 6 months my office, as 
well as the offices in Dade County of 
County Commissioner Hawkins and the 
county manager, has been trying to re- 
solve this issue with FEMA. 

I really want to thank the Rules 
Committee members today for making 
this amendment in order. Within the 
last 24 hours we have worked with 
FEMA, and we have been able to re- 
solve an intractable issue, This should 
not have ever been to the point of an 
amendment on the floor of the U.S. 
Congress. It is an issue which should 
have been resolved administratively, 
and it has now been resolved adminis- 
tratively. My hope is that by both of- 
fering this amendment and bringing to 
our attention some of these problems 
of FEMA, those people who have been 
victims of natural disasters since Hur- 
ricane Andrew, those in the Midwest 
and those in California today, would 
not experience the level of frustration 
and the level of intractable bureauc- 
racies that some people still experience 
in south Florida. 

Madam Chairman, with those com- 
ments and again with my appreciation, 
particularly for the Rules Committee 
and the members responsible for mak- 
ing this amendment in order, along 
with the chairman of the subcommit- 
tee of the Appropriations Committee, I 
ask unanimous consent that I be per- 
mitted to withdraw the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment is 
withdrawn. 
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Pursuant to the order of the House of 
today, it is now in order to consider 
the amendment to be offered by the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. TRAFICANT]. 
The amendment is debatable for 10 
minutes, equally divided and con- 
trolled between the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. TRAFICANT] and a Member 
opposed. 

The amendment is not subject to 
amendment. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. TRAFICANT 

Mr. TRAFICANT. Madam Chairman, 
I offer my amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. TRAFICANT: 

At the end of the bill, insert after the last 
section (preceding the short title) the follow- 
ing new section: 

Sec. . In the case of any equipment or 
product that may be authorize to be pur- 
chased with financial assistance provided 
using funds made available in this Act, it is 
the sense of the Congress that entities re- 
ceiving the assistance should, in expending 
the assistance, purchase only American- 
made equipment and products, and that no- 
tice of this provision be given to each recipi- 
ent of assistance covered under this Act. 

Mr. TRAFICANT (during the read- 
ing). Madam Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the amendment be 
considered as read and printed in the 
RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. Тһе gentleman 
from Ohio will be recognized for 5 min- 
utes, and a Member opposed will be rec- 
ognized for 5 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. TRAFICANT]. 

Mr. TRAFICANT. Madam Chairman, 
the amendment is very straight- 
forward. The American taxpayers pro- 
vide the money for us to run our Gov- 
ernment, and when our Government 
buys goods and services, we should en- 
courage that those moneys be used to 
buy American-made goods and prod- 
ucts. 

With that, Madam Chairman, let me 
say that I appreciate the support of the 
committee, and I ask that my amend- 
ment be agreed to. 

Madam Chairman, I yield back the 
balance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does any Member 
wish to oppose the amendment? 

If not, the question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Ohio (Мг. TRAFICANT]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. It is now in order to 
consider amendment No. 1 printed in 
part 2 of House Report 103-416. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. MYERS OF 
INDIANA 

Mr. MYERS of Indiana. Madam 
Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will des- 
ignate the amendment. 
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The text of the amendment is as fol- 
lows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. MYERS of Indi- 
ana. 

At the end of the bill: 

(1) Insert the text of H.R. 3511, as reported 
by the Committee on Appropriations, mak- 
ing rescissions of $2.561 billion: and 

(2) insert at the end thereof the following 
new sections: 

БЕС. . RESCISSION OF FUNDS CONNECTED 
WITH REDUCTION IN FULL TIME EQUIVALENT 
PosiTions.—Of the aggregate funds made 
available to executive departments and 
agencies in appropriations Acts for fiscal 
year 1994 for purposes of employee compensa- 
tion, with the exception of the Department 
of Defense, $750,000,000 is rescinded. The Di- 
rector of the Office of Management and 
Budget shall allocate such rescission among 
the appropriate accounts and shall submit to 
the Congress a report setting forth such allo- 
cation. 


БЕС. . REDUCTION IN ADMINISTRATIVE EX- 
PENSES. 
(a) Budget Obligations.— 


(1) IN GENERAL.—The amount obligated by 
all departments and agencies, with the ex- 
ception of the Department of Defense, for ex- 
penses during fiscal year 1994 shall be re- 
duced by an amount sufficient to result in a 
reduction of $3,200,000,000 in outlays for ex- 
penses during fiscal year 1994. The Director 
of the Office of Management and Budget 
shall establish obligation limits for each 
agency and department in order to carry out 
the provision of this section. 

БЕС. . RESCISSION OF FUNDS FOR COMMU- 
NITY DEVELOPMENT GRANTS. 

Of the funds made available under the 
heading “Community Planning and Develop- 
ment—Community Development Grants“ іп 
the Department of Veterans Affairs, Housing 
and Urban Development and Independent 
Agencies Appropriations Act, 1994 (Pub. L. 
103-124) for grants, $400,000,000 is rescinded. 

SEC. . RESCISSION OF FUNDS FOR MK-19 
GRENADE LAUNCHER PROGRAM. 

Of the funds made available under the 
heading Procurement of Weapons and 
Tracked Combat Vehicles, Army” in the De- 
partment of Defense Appropriations Act, 1994 
(Pub. L. 103-139), $15,000,000 is rescinded, to 
be derived from the МК-19 Grenade Launcher 
Program. 

БЕС. . RESCISSION OF FUNDS FOR NOAA 
RESEARCH FLEET. 

Of the funds made available under the 
heading National Oceanic and Atmospheric 
Administration” in the Department of Com- 
merce, Justice, and State, the Judiciary, and 
Related Agencies Appropriations Act, 1994 
(Pub, L. 103-121), $17,000,000 is rescinded. 

ВЕС. . RESCISSION OF FUNDS FOR EDA. 

Of the funds made available under the 
heading “Есопотіс Development Adminis- 
tration—Economic Development Assistance 
Programs” in the Departments of Commerce, 
Justice and State, the Judiciary and Related 
Agencies Appropriations Act, 1994 (Pub. L. 
103-121), $25,000,000 is rescinded. 

БЕС. . RESCISSION OF FUNDS FOR HOUSE 
FRANKING. 

Of the funds made available under the 
heading “House of Representatives—Salaries 
and Ехрепвев” in the Legislative Branch Ap- 
propriations Act, 1994 (Pub. L. 103-69), 
$2,000,000 is rescinded, to be derived from 
“Official Mail Costs“. 

ЅЕС. . RESCISSION OF FUNDS FOR WORLD 
BANK. 

(5) “Shipbuilding and Conversion, Navy": 
$50,000,000 to be derived from advance pro- 
curement of LHD-7. 
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. RESCISSION OF FUNDS FOR LEGISLA- 
TIVE BRANCH. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—The funds made available 
for each account in the Legislative Branch 
Appropriations Act, 1994 (Pub. L. 103-69), are 
rescinded by 1.3 percent of such funds. 

The CHAIRMAN. Pursuant to the 
rule, the gentleman from Indiana will 
be recognized for 30 minutes and a 
Member opposed will be recognized for 
30 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. MYERS]. 

Mr. MYERS of Indiana. Madam 
Chairman, I yield myself such time as 
I may consume. 

Madam Chairman, I hope it will not 
be necessary for us to take the full 
hour here. I hope we can complete this 
debate in less than an hour, maybe 
something even less than a half hour, 
because we do have a busy schedule 
here this afternoon. 

I do not know of anyone in this 
House or anyone in the country who 
does not want to help the victims of 
this earthquake in California. Unfortu- 
nately, some of us have some difficulty 
about how we are going to accomplish 
this without doing more damage to the 
rest of the country and the rest of our 
budget. That is the reason I have to 
offer this amendment. I wish I did not 
have to do it. I wish we had the mecha- 
nism already set up so we would have 
the means of taking care of disasters 
like this and helping the people who 
need the help so badly without doing 
this to our economy, but unfortu- 
nately, through the lack of wisdom of 
this body, we have not accomplished 
this through the years. For that rea- 
son, I think today is the day we should 
start taking action to make sure that 
in the future we will pay for these. 

Every one of us and everyone else 
who is familiar with what we are doing 
here today has had the experience of 
having to readjust their budgets. Every 
homeowner sometime during the year 
experiences a breakdown of the air- 
conditioning, or the refrigerator or the 
freezer or the roof has to be repaired. 
We do not plan those in our budget, but 
we cannot continually go to the bank 
and borrow more and more money. The 
country and the Government ought to 
run in just exactly the same way. When 
we do have these emergencies—and we 
are going to have them—I think we 
should be prepared to make adjust- 
ments in our budget. 

This is not meant to be mean-spir- 
ited. I do not bring this in that way. I 
think we have a responsibility or at 
least a historic responsibility through 
tradition to help people who need help, 
but we also have an obligation and a 
responsibility to the hard-hit tax- 
payers, many of whom are right now 
digging down deep to pay their taxes 
and are working on those taxes. And 
there is no hope in sight presently to 
balance the budget sometime in the fu- 
ture. 

My colleague, the gentleman from П- 
linois [Mr. DURBIN], with whom I serve 
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on the Appropriations Committee and 
for whom I have a high regard, ex- 
pressed earlier today that he was going 
to be catcher of a task force to find a 
way to pay for these in the future, and 
I would say that I hope one of the first 
things he considers as he looks for 
ways to pay for it is to make certain 
that future disasters—and we are going 
to have them, I am sorry to say; we all 
recognize this, but I hope they never 
amount to this proportion again—I 
hope that one of the first things Chair- 
man DURBIN does is to look to make 
sure that if we have these in the fu- 
ture, we will not mix other things not 
related to that particular disaster. We 
have to very carefully limit the expo- 
sure to the American taxpayers, be- 
cause it is an emergency and they can- 
not crowd everything else into one bill 
as we have here. 

Thirty percent of this bill has noth- 
ing to do with the earthquake in Cali- 
fornia last month, but in posterity fu- 
ture Congresses are going to remember, 
and maybe even this same Congress is 
going to remember this supplemental 
bill as the southern California earth- 
quake bill of 1994, and they are going to 
look at it and see the total of $10 bil- 
lion. 

This amendment that I offer will cut 
$7.4 billion from other spending pro- 
grams. We have gone down through the 
list and we have selected items that 
will do the least damage to our spend- 
ing practices and do the least damage 
to the budget, and I think we have a 
good recommendation. Some of these 
will be considered in other resolutions 
or amendments this afternoon. 

But of that $7.4 billion that we would 
rescind from planned spending in 1994, 
$2,561,000,000 would come from the re- 
scissions that have already passed this 
House in H.R. 3400 last year and gone 
to the Senate. We have already agreed 
to take that money out. 

We have two exceptions from that, 
one of which is the toner that our 
friend, the gentleman from Michigan, 
had an interest in, and which is in that 
bill, to rescind that toner amendment. 

The other amendment would be to 
provide something we have already 
done for the widow of our former Con- 
gressman, the late Congressman, Mr. 
Henry, for the widow’s contribution, as 
we have always given a l-year salary. 
That was taken out in the rescission in 
that H.R. 3400. What I have done would 
restore that historic obligation that we 
have. I think most of us would want to 
have that. 

The second part of my rescission 
would be the $750 million that we have 
already agreed, and the President has 
agreed that we are going to use to cut 
252,000 out of the work force. I do take 
one exception to what we have agreed 
to, the Defense Department, which has 
already cut 50,000 people out of its 
work force, the civilian work force. I 
would not give the Defense Department 
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a double hit, but we would provide for 
this 250,000 and we would save those 
50,000. We may consider buyouts a lit- 
tle bit later, and that may have some 
impact on this, but as of this date we 
have not, at least as of most recently. 

The third part of my cut would be 
$3.2 billion coming out of the overhead 
costs, traditional costs, of the various 
agencies, again except defense, because 
I think all of us recognize we have cut 
defense right down to the bare bone. 

This morning at breakfast, I talked 
with the Secretary of Defense designee. 
He said we can't cut defense any more. 
We are marginal right now. So I would 
not take the cuts others will take later 
today of $1 billion out of defense spend- 
ing. We would cut some in defense, but 
not the across-the-board $3.2 billion in 
defense spending. 

Let me give you some of the items 
here that would be cut. One hundred 
and fifty million dollars from the SPR 
account. That is the Strategic Petro- 
leum Reserve that has been longstand- 
ing. Every recent President has wanted 
to delete this. I think at this austere 
time, we do need to take $150 million 
from that program. It probably is not 
needed today. 

We would cut, and this might be con- 
troversial with some, but the commu- 
nity block grants, I would cut $400 mil- 
lion. It takes it back just about to the 
level we had last year. We did increase 
this. We would only cut those who are 
the least needy in the communities. I 
know a lot of my communities use this. 
But I also know a lot of them can get 
along without it. We are in a hard 
pinch this year. It is a choice of wheth- 
er we help those communities or help 
the communities in California who are 
hurt even worse. So I would cut that 
program. 

We cut ourselves, too. I know most of 
us say well, we can't cut our franking 
privilege any further, but I would take 
another $2 million from our own frank- 
ing. We have to tighten our belts, too. 
I would cut $20 million across the board 
from the legislative, which would be 
about, as I think, a little over 1 per- 
cent. I know we are talking about cut- 
ting 4.9 percent. That discussion will 
come up later. 

I would cut $20 million from the 
World Bank. I think most of us recog- 
nize the World Bank has been a good 
program, but at some point, we just 
can’t continue to be Santa Claus for 
every program we think of around the 
world. 

Another large one I would cut would 
be to cut defense by $132 million. 

Now, there are some additions. I be- 
lieve there are seven of them added by 
the Senate last year in a supplemental 
appropriations bill. To my knowledge 
we didn’t have hearings on them in the 
House. I think defense needs to take 
some cuts. I would cut also the МК-19 
grenade launcher, which, as I recall, 
was maybe $15 million. We could cut 
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some money from that, for which there 
has been no great demand. 

Madam Chairman, I would say to the 
members of this committee meeting 
today, we have a severe problem in our 
country, not only the earthquake in 
California, but we have not been living 
within our means. We keep putting off 
the inevitable. I am sure this task 
force is going to work very hard. But if 
we have our backs to the wall, and bite 
the bullet today, and, yes, we will have 
to share in that agony of cutting back 
some spending we will have to make, 
we will have to share, in this House, as 
we should, and the other body would 
have to share. We will have to start 
today. We just can’t put it off, and say 
this is an emergency. 

And, again, I wanted to emphasize 
here, by enacting my amendment to 
cut $7.4 billion does not slow down the 
efforts to help the needy in California. 
The money would be available imme- 
diately after the President signs this 
legislation. So what I am doing now 
would just require OMB and others to 
make the adjustments in our spending 
practices that we anticipated we would 
like to make this year. It will not slow 
the efforts for California. Absolutely 
not. 

I want to close by saying this. You 
are going to say, JOHN MYERS, you are 
attacking California. You are asking 
California to be the first in holding the 
line and to share the responsibility for 
these cuts. 

Not at all. California will not bear 
unduly on the cuts. Absolutely not. In 
fact, I don’t think they get quite as 
many cuts as I would address else- 
where. 

But last year when we had the great 
floods in the Midwest, I tried to do ex- 
actly this same thing, that we start 
biting the bullet and say take it out of 
the spending programs. So I am not 
being mean to California. I am not try- 
ing to be mean to any of the victims 
out there. We all want to help them. 
Our hearts go out to them. We want to 
put our money out to them. But we 
don’t want to put money out we don't 
have. We don’t want to drive the na- 
tional deficit up higher. We don’t want 
to drive interest rates up higher. This 
is the way to be responsible, help peo- 
ple, help every taxpayer in the coun- 
try. 

Madam Chairman, I reserve the bal- 
ance of my time. 

Mr. NATCHER. Madam Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Indiana 
[Mr. MYERS] and I seek to control the 
time in opposition to the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Тһе gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. NATCHER] is recog- 
nized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. NATCHER. Madam Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment. 
The amendment would impose $5 bil- 
lion of additional rescissions on top of 
the rescissions included іп H.R. 3511. 
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The impacts of these additional rescis- . 
sions would be major; however, because 
а vast majority of the cuts in this 
amendment are across-the-board type 
reductions, the specific impacts are not 
known and cannot be definitely as- 
sessed. 

These cuts generally apply to person- 
nel and administrative activities. No 
one knows how and which agencies will 
be cut and their impacts. We do know 
the cuts are large—so large that there 
is no way they won't affect everyone. 
There will be impacts on law enforce- 
ment, air traffic control, drug enforce- 
ment, immigration, IRS, education, 
human services, food inspection, and 
many others. 

More detailed impacts will be offered 
by others as we proceed. 

I want everyone to know that when 
you take a double count reduction on 
personnel funding and then restrict 
travel and other administrative needs 
you drastically affect the productivity 
of the work force. New employees are 
not getting training. What good are 
new FBI agents if they can’t be trained 
and made productive? What good are 
new meat inspectors if they can’t be 
trained? What good is cancer research 
and development if new knowledge 
can’t be transferred effectively to those 
who need it? What good are researchers 
if they can’t attend seminars to keep 
up with the latest technology? 

Let’s not make mindless reductions 
without a careful analysis of impacts. 
Adoption of this amendment would 
have major impacts on Government op- 
erations and on the people it serves. 

Vote “по” and defeat this approach. 

Madam Chairman, I reserve the bal- 
ance of my time. 

Mr. MYERS of Indiana. Madam 
Chairman, I yield 2 minutes to the 
highly respected gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania, the ranking Member [Mr. 
MCDADE]. 

Mr. McDADE. Madam Chairman, I 
want to take this time to commend my 
dear friend, the gentleman from Indi- 
ana [Mr. MYERS], for the strong effort 
he is making to offer the House an op- 
portunity at deficit reduction. The gen- 
tleman put in the countless hours that 
were necessary to develop an alter- 
native that is point specific. He starts 
with roughly $3 billion that the House 
has already identified as rescissions, 
and goes up the hill with additional 
proposals to a total of over $7 billion, 
all of them point specific and available 
for the House to work its will on on the 
matter of deficit reduction. 

In my view, he has addressed the 
issue responsibly. He persevered, went 
up to the Committee on Rules, and 
through the courtesy of the Committee 
on Rules, was given an opportunity to 
offer this amendment. 

The House has before it the clear 
choice of whether or not to take the $3 
billion that indeed our friend the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. FAZIO] will 
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offer at some time later in this king-of- 
the-hill process under this contorted 
procedure. 
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The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
MYERS] takes that and builds on it and 
builds it to $7.5 billion. It is a respon- 
sible act, and I hope that it will be 
passed. 

Again, I say to my friend from Indi- 
ana, he has done a fine job in being 
point specific about where he would 
apply this deficit reduction. 

Мг. NATCHER. Madam Chairman, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
California [Mr. LEWIS]. 

Mr. MYERS of Indiana. Madam 
Chairman, I yield 1 minute to the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. LEWIS]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from California [Mr. LEWIS] is recog- 
nized for 3 minutes. 

Mr. LEWIS of California. Madam 
Chairman, I thank the gentlemen for 
yielding time to me. 

І rise with great reluctance to oppose 
the amendment of my colleague from 
Indiana. I oppose it largely for two rea- 
sons. 

First, this is an urgent bill designed 
to provide assistance to the victims of 
the disaster in southern California. To 
suggest that, when we face such a dis- 
aster, one can quickly with much pol- 
icy forethought effectively offset a siz- 
able number of dollars without having 
the appropriate hearings, the analysis 
by the various committees involved, 
and time to deliberate and perfect, is a 
bewildering thought to me. 

In this specific amendment, there are 
items that I agree with. There are also 
items that concern me an awful lot. ГІ 
speak to that later. 

To just arbitrarily suggest that we 
take $400 million out of CDBG’s to our 
local communities, should give us all 
pause to reconsider. This could very 
well lead to cuts that could have a sig- 
nificant impact upon towns that I 
know nothing about. I would be very, 
very hesitant to just arbitrarily say 
$400 million is the appropriate figure. 

Beyond that, in the past, we have 
seen across-the-board cuts that sug- 
gest, we can take administrative over- 
head out of the bureaucracy. It is easy 
to say. Go whack the bureaucracy, but 
that ignores difficult economies ap- 
plied in our Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 

I strongly urge the House to be very 
careful about an amendment like this. 

The second point that I would like to 
make is that if such an amendment 
does pass, I am very concerned about 
what might happen in the other body 
to such an offset amendment. 

When we start battling over which ox 
ought to be gored in a cross-section of 
cuts and the other body begins to con- 
sider such amendments, that could 
slow down the process. Indeed, this 
kind of amendment could be the very 
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factor that delays enough of the proc- 
ess that we will not get this bill to the 
President's desk by the time we leave 
here on February 11. 

It is critical that we not confuse the 
issue. I urge a no vote on this amend- 
ment. 

Mr. MYERS of Indiana. Madam 
Chairman, I yield 2 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. PACKARD], 
a gentleman who knows something 
about the earthquake. 

Mr. PACKARD. Madam Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding time 
to me. 

Madam Chairman, I support this 
amendment offered by our colleague, 
JOHN MYERS. As one of the senior Re- 
publican Members on the Appropria- 
tions Committee, Mr. MYERS has dem- 
onstrated great leadership in his ef- 
forts to bring sanity to the budget 
process. This amendment reflects a re- 
sponsible, practical approach to this 
disaster aid bill. 

Time after time I hear this Congress 
talk about how important it is to prac- 
tice fiscal responsibility and pay for 
our spending. We have a chance here to 
show that we actually support that pol- 
icy. 

When the House considered emer- 
gency disaster aid for the floods last 
year, I supported an amendment to off- 
set that spending. I support offsetting 
spending for the disaster in my State 
for the same reason I supported offsets 
for the Midwest floods. 

We cannot afford to continually fund 
disaster aid off budget. Every year this 
Congress faces a disaster aid bill and 
every year we try to do it off budget. 
Although we don’t know what disasters 
might hit this year, we do know that a 
disaster will hit somewhere. We have 
to start now to plan for disasters and 
pay for them as we go. 

It’s important that aid for this disas- 
ter goes forward. I think it’s equally as 
important that we don’t stick our chil- 
dren and our grandchildren with the 
bill. 

I strongly urge you to support a rea- 
sonable, responsible approach to this 
bill and support the Myers amendment. 

Mr. NATCHER. Madam Chairman, I 
yield 4 minutes to the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. STOKES]. 

Mr. STOKES. Madam Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Indiana. 

The amendment would rescind $750 
million of 1994 salary funds from all 
Federal agencies, except the Depart- 
ment of Defense. The amendment 
would also rescind $3.2 billion in ad- 
ministrative expenses—items other 
than salary costs—from all Federal 
agencies, except the Defense Depart- 
ment. Both of these rescissions would 
be distributed by the administration. 

Madam Chairman, this amendment 
would have a disastrous impact. It 
would cause Federal employees to be 
furloughed or involuntarily separated— 
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or in a more understandable term, 
fired. The agencies under the VA-HUD 
Subcommittee barely have sufficient 
salary funds for 1994. 

Madam Chairman, because this 
amendment exempts Defense employ- 
ees—about 40 percent of the total Fed- 
eral civilian employment—the reduc- 
tion is applied to a smaller base. Fur- 
ther, because this provision could not 
be implemented until the last half of 
the year, the real impact is doubled. 

The Department of Veterans Affairs 
has a little over 10 percent of the total 
Federal employment. That number be- 
comes closer to 20 percent when De- 
fense employees are not included. A re- 
duction of this magnitude will simply 
mean that fewer veterans will receive 
necessary medical care. 

І received a letter from VA Secretary 
Jesse Brown today urging the Congress 
to reject any proposal to offset the 
costs of the supplemental. He is very 
concerned about any attempt to reduce 
funds for medical personnel which 
would result in a large number of vet- 
erans not receiving care—both on an 
inpatient and outpatient basis. 

Madam Chairman, we should not be 
reducing medical care and treatment 
for veterans. 

I urge Members to vote against the 
Myers amendment. 

Mr. MYERS of Indiana. Madam 
Chairman, I yield myself such time as 
I may consume. 

No one has ever said that this would 
be an easy process. I do not relish the 
responsibility I feel I have to come 
here today to try to pay for it in some 
fashion. It did not come off the top of 
my head this morning as I was shaving. 

We had our staff go through the var- 
ious subcommittees of Appropriations 
to see what priorities were absolutely 
necessary, what areas we had had hear- 
ings, and the necessity of the various 
programs. 

And what we have selected here are 
those areas that will do the least dam- 
age, have the lowest priorities. 

The suggestion has been made that 
we are going to deny assistance in 
very, very many categories. As an ex- 
ample, the 3.2 funding that the gen- 
tleman was speaking about here. 

I have asked OMB to give us an ex- 
ample of that. How much money is ac- 
tually going to be affected by this. 
OMB said someplace between $50 and 
$110 billion. 

Our own Congressional Budget Office 
says it would be $78 billion. Let us as- 
sume 78, about halfway between. 

What we are asking here is a 4-per- 
cent reduction. Does anyone deny that 
these agencies have the selection, not 
cutting salaries, not cutting people, 
giving benefits to veterans or giving 
beds to veterans, patients, we are not 
asking that at all. 

Do Members think that the Veterans’ 
Administration is going to do this? Do 
they think there cannot be a 4-percent 
cut made in many areas? 
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We are asking most of the taxpayers 
of this country to pay more in new 
taxes this year than 4 percent. How 
much consideration did this body give 
them last year, as we increased gaso- 
line tax more than that last year? Yet 
today we are asking our own agencies 
to tighten the belt to the tune of 4 per- 
cent. 
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Іп many instances, that is not to 
know what they got in 1993, but only 
maybe stabilizing where it was. Let me 
tell the Members what items the OMB 
tells us would be impacted by this: 
travel and transportation of persons, 
we are not going to move some agen- 
cies from here to West Virginia or 
someplace else. We are going to wait to 
do that. 

Travel of persons. We are not maybe 
going to make quite as many visits, so 
is that going to be cutting anybody, 
hurting anybody? 

Transportation of things. We are 
going to have to cut down. We are 
going to have to economize. We may 
have to double up, and instead of mak- 
ing two trips a week, and we will put 
everybody in one vehicle once a week. 

Rental payment to others. We could 
close up someplace. The Department of 
Agriculture is an example. 

One amendment we are going to con- 
sider later today takes $13 million out 
of reorganization of the Department of 
Agriculture, Those of us on that com- 
mittee have been wanting to consoli- 
date, colocate. I did not include that, 
but part of that would be, I think, rent- 
al payment to others that we could 
consolidate and save rental. 

Communications, utilities, and mis- 
cellaneous, which covers a multitude of 
sins, miscellaneous. 

Printing and reproductions. We have 
printing; pick up the mail this morning 
and see the stack of mail there is; 
printing. We can save 4 percent of that 
very easily. 

Consulting services. That is a catch- 
all. We have more consultants around 
here than anybody ought to have. Most 
industries cannot afford what we have, 
consulting, so I would cut consulting 
services and other services, the 
catchalls. 

Supplies and materials. That may be 
more difficult to reduce, but we are not 
saying that we have to take an arbi- 
trary 4-percent cut. We leave that up 
to the agency to decide where to make 
this reduction in spending, but we are 
not spending, or at least I have no in- 
tentions of cutting intended, valuable, 
needed services by any of the agencies 
that we have the responsibility of ap- 
propriating the funds for, appropriat- 
ing the money from our taxpayers. 

Let us start thinking about our tax- 
payers instead of ourselves, protecting 
our own fiefdom here, that we do not 
want any agency to be pinched a little 
bit, we do not want to cause them in- 
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convenience, so we will put it on the 


backs of the taxpayers. 

Madam С „I reserve the bal- 
ance of my time. 

Mr. NATCHER. Madam Chairman, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. OBEY]. 

Mr. OBEY. Madam Chairman, I want 
to say, I think this amendment is well- 
intentioned, and some of the cuts I 
would personally not differ with, but 
the fact is if we take it as a whole, 
what it really does is repair the dam- 
age done to California by the earth- 
quake, and transfer the shockwaves to 
the rest of the country. 

I want to give the Members some spe- 
cific examples of the negative effects 
this will have. This proposition calls 
for $3.1 billion in administrative ex- 
pense reductions. It sounds harmless, 
but when we take it down to the indi- 
vidual agency level, let me give some 
examples. 

What it means for the Social Secu- 
rity Administration is that they would 
have to lay off 2,000 FTE equivalents, 
which, because we are already halfway 
into the fiscal year, means they would 
have to lay off about 4,000 people. 
Those are people who are supposed to 
process all of the claims under the So- 
cial Security Administration. 

Do we really want to slow down that 
process further? Do we really want to 
erode the service that we are providing 
to seniors and disabled people? Do we 
really want to see curtailed hours? Do 
we really want to increase waiting 
times to get checks and to get ques- 
tions answered? 

Medicare contractors. Do we really 
want to slow down that claims process 
even more? Do we really want to delay 
additionally the oversight that is done 
for the waste and fraud? I do not 
think so. 

In education, the gentleman says 
that this is only a 4-percent cut, but 
since 1980 the administrative budget 
for the Department of Education has 
already been cut by 30 percent, 30 per- 
cent. This amendment means that we 
are going to have to postpone the im- 
plementation of the new direct loan 
program which this Congress just 
passed. According to the agency, it will 
also reduce the effort they are trying 
to make on fraud and abuse in existing 
programs. 

If we think that is a good idea, take 
a look at the two front page stories in 
the New York Times the last 2 days, 
talking about the billions that are 
being lost in the existing programs 
right now because we have hollowed 
out our Government and we have 
hollowed out the ability of these agen- 
cies to oversee the expenditure of the 
dollars which we appropriated. 

Madam Chairman, this amendment 
in my view, in many cases, is penny 
wise and pound foolish. Do not do it. It 
is a big mistake. 

Mr. NATCHER. Madam Chairman, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. DURBIN). 
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Mr. DURBIN. Madam Chairman, I 
would urge my colleagues to vote 
against the Myers amendment. Let me 
give two reasons. We first should not 
be dealing with this kind of last- 
minute attempt to come up with emer- 
gency relief while the people of south- 
ern California and those living in the 
Midwest are waiting for vital disaster 
services. 

That is unfair to the victims who 
want to get their lives back in order, 
who want to get back in their homes, 
who want to see some normalcy in 
their lives, to be really victimized by 
our efforts here on the floor of the 
House of Representatives. 

The Speaker has appointed a biparti- 
san disaster task force to look to fund- 
ing these disasters in a sensible, long- 
term fashion, not in the heat of the 
moment. Cobbling together various 
cuts in an attempt to try and find some 
way to deal with each disaster as it oc- 
curs is poor policy. That is the 
thoughtful and sensible way to deal 
with disasters. This is not. 

Second, when we look at the specific 
things which my friend, the gentleman 
from Indiana, suggests we do, I am 
afraid even he does not want to do 
these things. He has sat very patiently 
and dutifully in my subcommittee 
working on the U.S. Department of Ag- 
riculture and on the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration appropriations. 

I would say to my colleague and 
friend, what he is doing with his 
amendment sounds innocuous, but the 
gentleman will be cutting back the sal- 
aries available to the Farmers Home 
Administration, which falls in the cat- 
egory of other expenses under the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture. He is re- 
ducing the number of personnel who 
are trying to help us out of the Mid- 
west flood disaster, when we should be 
increasing them. 

The gentleman is also cutting back 
on travel expenses for poultry and 
meat inspectors. If those inspectors are 
not on the job, the workers at the proc- 
essing plants cannot go to work each 
day. 

In the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion, the gentleman is cutting travel 
expenses for the people who are in- 
specting mammography clinics, in- 
specting medical clinics, things which 
the gentleman and I treasure and value 
as important for the public health of 
America. 

What appears to be an innocuous 
amendment is a very dangerous amend- 
ment. Let us rely on this bipartisan 
task force to give us direction on a sen- 
sible and long-term response. 

Mr. MYERS of Indiana. Madam 
Chairman, I yield myself 1 minute to 
respond to both my colleague, the gen- 
tleman from Illinois, as well as my 
other colleague, as far as what we are 
doing here. 

Madam Chairman, other than one 
section providing for the 252,000, which 
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we did not assign this subcommittee on 
this action to cut 252,000 people out of 
a job, what we are doing is reducing 
those numbers. However, OMB will 
make the final decision, not us, about 
who is reduced, what agencies can take 
the cuts. 

I quite agree with the gentleman, the 
Food and Drug Administration needs 
additional people. We do not cut the 
Food and Drug Administration. OMB 
might. There are other areas that can 
be reduced where there will not be as 
great an impact on the safety and secu- 
rity for our constituents. 

To the gentleman from Wisconsin, I 
would say I do not cut education, not 
at all. Yes, we are going to have to 
make some accommodations for travel. 
No doubt about it. However, regarding 
the programs, it does not cut one edu- 
cation program. It does not cut any of 
the loans or grants for education. It 
does not touch those whatsoever. 

Madam Chairman, I reserve the bal- 
ance of my time. 

Mr. NATCHER. Madam Chairman, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. KLEIN]. 

Mr. KLEIN. Madam Chairman, my 
heart goes out to the people of south- 
ern California. We clearly need to act 
and act quickly to provide them much- 
needed relief. As a strong advocate of 
cutting spending, ideally I would like 
to have offsetting cuts for every penny 
in this emergency appropriation. For 
that reason, I will support the so-called 
Fazio amendment, which provides $2.5 
billion that I know is also contained in 
this amendment. 

Beyond that, I offered an amendment 
to the Committee on Rules which 
would have provided all of the nec- 
essary offsetting cuts, some $21 billion 
over 5 years, without cutting any do- 
mestic program. It would have done so 
by cutting European burden sharing, 
the space station, helium reserve, the 
advanced liquid metal reactor, pro- 
grams such as that. Unfortunately, the 
Committee on Rules did not allow that 
amendment. 

By contrast, this and other amend- 
ments cut critical domestic services. I 
do not believe we should pay for this 
disaster by depriving the people of New 
Jersey of much needed funds for hous- 
ing, for economic development, for sen- 
iors, for highway and transportation 
projects. 
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I hope that after this bill is passed we 
can reconsider my amendment which 
will give us the necessary offsetting 
cuts without cutting any critical do- 
mestic programs. 

I oppose the Myers amendment. 

Mr. MYERS of Indiana. Madam 
Chairman, I yield myself such time as 
I may consume. I apologize for taking 
this time, but I know everyone who has 
spoken against this amendment means 
well, and I appreciate that criticism. 
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But many things said here are not 
quite accurate. There has been no in- 
tent to cut some programs that were 
described as being cut, and they will 
not be cut. 

We all want to help the people of 
California, but we also I feel have to 
have an eye on the constituents who 
are still the taxpayers in the rest of 
the country. I think what I am saying 
this afternoon, most of the country is 
in agreement. And there is not a soul 
today who is aware of what we are 
doing here who has not had to change 
their budget during the year. The in- 
tention is to spend money a certain 
way, but because an emergency comes 
up we have to make adjustments, and 
that is exactly all we are asking to do 
here. 

In closing, I want to say the argu- 
ments that I have heard here kind of 
remind me of years ago back in rural 
Indiana where I come from, where 
things are kind of simple out there and 
we always reduce them to things that 
we can understand, maybe a parable 
sometimes. I remember one time mak- 
ing an argument about something I 
thought ought to happen in the local 
community and I said, Les. I know we 
can't afford it, but we cannot afford 
not to.“ And there were various argu- 
ments, and finally a gentleman stood 
up and said, Well, now, what you 
sound like is a friend of mine who says 
everybody wants to go to heaven, but 
nobody wants to die.” And I think that 
is what we are doing here today. Every- 
body wants to do this, but we do not 
want to pay the price elsewhere. 

Mr. МІМЕТА. Madam Chairman, | rise іп op- 
position to the Myers amendment. It is vague, 
ill-conceived and onerous. 

It is vague because it cuts—nearly 
$4 billion, for example, in full-time equivalent 
positions and administrative expenses—that 
are so general in nature that it is unclear how 
they would be implemented, and what effect 
they would have. 

It is ill-conceived because it circumvents 
and prejudges the legislative process. It ad- 
dresses issues which have not gone through 
the normal committee process. Much of what 
is included has not undergone congressional 
scrutiny, either through hearings or markups. 
In addition, the end result as provided for in 
the amendment prejudges that very process. 

Lastly, the amendment is onerous because 
it includes reductions over and above what is 
contained in H.R. 3511, the rescission bill as 
passed by the House. 

Let me focus on some of the specifics. 

How could we possibly approve a $3.2 bil- 
lion reduction in agency administrative ex- 
penses or a $750 million reduction in full-time 
equivalent positions without knowing what this 
means? We don’t know how that would affect 
the efficiency and operation of ongoing Fed- 
eral programs and activities. For example, 
FEMA, the very agency that is responsible for 
natural disaster assistance and has people in 
California today doing just that, would be sub- 
ject to this reduction. What does it mean for 
FEMA and for the citizens it serves? Certainly 
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we don't need to exacerbate the current situa- 
tion by creating inefficiency where efficiency is 
critical 


Furthermore, the amendment includes ге- 
ductions over and above H.R. 3511, some in 
public works and tion programs 
TVA, $10 million; EDA, $25 million; and avia- 
tion education, $13 million—which have no 
basis in fact and which address areas already 
targeted for reductions in H.R. 3511. 

Madam Chairman, some have said that ex- 
penditure for this disaster should not be al- 
lowed to proceed unless equal cuts are made 
in the budget. However, | want to make it ab- 
solutely clear that we have never before re- 
quired offsetting cuts when making a supple- 
mental appropriation for a disaster. Never— 
not for Andrew, not for Iniki, not for the Mid- 
west floods, not for Hugo, not for Loma 
Prieta—never. To now require that we go 
through that exercise before providing assist- 
ance in this one case would be highly unfair 
and discriminatory. Accordingly, | urge a no 
vote on the Myers amendment. 

Mr. FAZIO. Madam Chairman, | would like 
to point out the effects of this amendment in 
the legislature branch. 

The amendment to the disaster supple- 
mental rescinds 1.3 percent of the funds ap- 
propriated in the fiscal year 1994 Legislative 
Branch Appropriations Act. Also, House mail is 
rescinded by $2 million in another section of 
the amendment. 

Penny-Kasich had a comparable 7.5 percent 
rescission, but earlier in the year. At this point 
in the budget year, the 1.3 percent will prob- 
ably equate to close to 3 percent of remaining 
balances. This assumes an early to mid-Feb- 
ruary approval of the bill by the President and 
1 month to develop an employee and adminis- 
trative cost-reduction plan to achieve the $34 
million savings required. 

IMPACT 

There are few options in the legislative 
branch in making reductions to current oper- 
ations. The resources of the legislative branch 
are basically people and the computers and 
other administrative machinery that support 
the staff. 

Our employees are among the lowest in av- 
erage salary in Federal service. 

For the approximately 30,000 legislative 
branch staff covered by this amendment, and 
assuming an average annual salary and bene- 
fit compensation of $50,000, a $34 million re- 
scission would equate to about 1,360 stafi—a 
41⁄2 percent staffing reduction. 

A proportionate reduction allocation of 1,360 
would work out to be: 


Total aP- Reduction 

кеше т 
10,000 445 
7,550 310 
4,800 219 
4,800 219 
2,000 7 
1,300 67 
30,450 1,357 


ІМРАСТ ОМ НОЦ5Е 5ТАҒҒ 

Such а personnel reduction would Бе ас- 
complished by reducing: Members office staff 
by one per office; committees by an average 
two to three per committee; House computer 
personnel by seven to eight; Doorkeepers, fi- 


nance clerks, floor clerks, and so forth, by 35 
plus. 

Congressional Budget Office: 10 to 220 
staff. 

Office of Technology Assessment: 7 to 8 of 
205. 

Congressional Research Service: 40 of 770. 

General Accounting Office: 625 of 4,800. In 
GAO's case, a much higher proportion of staff 
will be effected because of the requirements 
of their employee rights regulations. 

Architect of the Capitol: 97 of 2,000; an al- 
ternative would be a 1-month furlough for 
each legislative branch employee. 

OTHER IMPACTS 

Reduction in reading room hours at the Li- 
brary of Congress. 

Either 50 or so depository libraries removed 
from program or significant reduction in Fed- 
eral documents delivery. 

Reductions of 3 to 8 percent in braille and 
audio publications for 700,000 books for blind 
and physically handicapped patrons of Library 
of Congress National Library Service. 

Other reductions and delays in resolving 
Federal contractor bid protests—GAO; David- 
Bacon employee settlements—GAO workload; 
meeting congressional needs for CBO 
scorekeeping, GAO audits, CRS services to 
members and committees; and an unknown 
cutback in GPO printing of Congressional doc- 
uments such as the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
hearings, and so forth; and further delays in 
processing copyright registrations and royalty 
payments to copyright owners. 

Mail Rescission: A $2 million mail rescission 
will cause termination of all bulk mailings from 
Members in about the August timeframe. this 
account may even now be underfunded at the 
current appropriation level of $40 million. 

Madam Chairman, I yield back the 
balance of my time. 

Мг. NATCHER. Madam Chairman, I 
yield back the balance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Indiana [Mr. MYERS]. 

The question was taken; and the 
Chairman announced that the noes ap- 
peared to have it. 

RECORDED VOTE 

Mr. MYERS of Indiana. Madam 
Chairman, I demand a recorded vote. 

A recorded vote was ordered. 

The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—ayes 207, noes 211, 
not voting 20, as follows: 


[Roll No. 9) 

AYES—207 
Allard Bliley Condit 
Archer Blute Cooper 
Armey Boehlert Coppersmith 
Bacchus (FL) Boehner Cox 
Bachus (AL) Bonilla Crapo 
Baker (CA) Browder Cunningham 
Baker (LA) Brown (OH) DeLay 
Ballenger Bunning Diaz-Balart 
Barca Burton Doolittle 
Barcia Buyer Dornan 
Barlow Callahan Dreier 
Barrett (NE) Camp Duncan 
Bartlett Canady Dunn 
Barton Castle Ehlers 
Bateman Clinger Emerson 
Bereuter Coble English 
Bilirakis Collins (GA) Everett 
Bishop Combest Ewing 
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Fawell 
Fields (TX) 
Fish 

Fowler 
Franks (CT) 
Franks (NJ) 


Gilchrest 
Gillmor 


Johnson (СТ) 
Johnson (GA) 


Johnson, Sam 


Kasich 
King 
Kingston 
Klug 


Abercrombie 
Ackerman 


Andrews (ME) 


Andrews (NJ) 


ray 
Blackwell 
Bonior 
Borski 
Boucher 
Brewster 
Brooks 
Brown (CA) 
Brown (FL) 
Bryant 
Byrne 
Calvert 
Cantwell 
Cardin 
Carr 

Clay 
Clayton 
Clement 
Clyburn 
Coleman 
Collins (MI) 


de la Garza 
de Lugo (VI) 
Deal 
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Knollenberg 
Kolbe 


Michel 
Miller (FL) 
Minge 
Molinari 
Montgomery 
Moorhead 
Morella 
Myers 

Neal (NC) 
Nussle 

Orton 

Oxley 
Packard 
Paxon 
Payne (УА) 
Penny 
Peterson (MN) 
Petri 


Pryce (OH) 
Quillen 


NOES—211 


DeFazio 
DeLauro 
Dellums 
Derrick 


Fazio 
Fields (LA) 
Filner 
Fingerhut 
Flake 
Foglietta 
Ford (TN) 


Gutierrez 
Hall (OH) 
Hamburg 
Harman 
Hefner 
Hilliard 


Slattery 
Smith (MI) 
Smith (NJ) 
Smith (TX) 
Solomon 
Spence 
Stearns 
Stenholm 
Stump 
Sundquist 
Swett 
Talent 
Tanner 
Taylor (NC) 
Thomas (CA) 
Thomas (WY) 
Torkildsen 
Upton 
Valentine 
Vucanovich 
Walker 
Wilson 
Wolf 

Young (AK) 
Young (FL) 
Zeliff 
Zimmer 


Hinchey 
Hochbrueckner 
Holden 

Hoyer 

Inslee 
Jefferson 
Johnson (SD) 
Johnson, E.B. 
Johnston 
Kanjorski 
Kaptur 
Kennedy 
Kennelly 
Kildee 


McKinney 
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McNulty Richardson Swift 
Meek Roemer Synar 
Menendez Romero-Barcelo Tauzin 
Miller (CA) (PR) Taylor (М8) 
Mineta Rose Tejeda 
Mink Rostenkowski Thompson 
Moakley Roybal-Allard Thornton 
Mollohan Rush Thurman 
Moran Sabo Torres 
Murtha Sanders Torricelli 
Nadler Sangmeister Towns 
Natcher Sarpalius Traficant 
Neal (MA) Sawyer Tucker 
Norton (DC) Schenk Unsoeld 
Oberstar Schumer Velazquez 
Obey Scott Vento 
Olver Serrano Visclosky 
Ortiz Sharp Volkmer 
Pallone Sisisky Walsh 
Parker Skaggs Waters 
Pastor Skelton Watt 
Payne (NJ) Slaughter Waxman 
Pelosi Smith (1A) Wheat 
Peterson (FL) Snowe Whitten 
Pickett Spratt Williams 
Pomeroy Stark Wise 
Price (NC) Stokes Woolsey 
Rahall Strickland Wyden 
Rangel Studds Wynn 
Reed Stupak Yates 
NOT VOTING—20 
Andrews (TX) Hastings Reynolds 
Bentley Lehman Shepherd 
Chapman Lewis (FL) Smith (OR) 
Collins (IL) Markey Underwood (GU) 
Crane Mfume Washington 
Ford (MI) Murphy Weldon 
Green Owens 
О 1614 
The Clerk announced the following 
pair: 
On this vote: 


Mr. Smith of Oregon for, with Mrs. Collins 
of Illinois against. 

Messrs. ACKERMAN, FARR of Cali- 
fornia, and KIM changed their vote 
from ‘‘aye’’ to “по.” 

Messrs. WILSON, McCURDY, SLAT- 
TERY, ROWLAND and BISHOP 
changed their vote from “по” to “aye.” 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. NUSSLE 

Mr. NUSSLE. Madam Chairman, pur- 
suant to the rule, I offer amendment 
No. 2, printed in the Report of the 
Committee on Rules. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will des- 
ignate the amendment. 

The text of the amendment is as fol- 
lows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. NUSSLE: Page 1, 
after line 2, insert the following: 

TITLE I—SUPPLEMENTAL 
APPROPRIATIONS 

Page 1, line 3, strike That the“ and insert 
The“. 

Page 19, line 18, strike 3500. 000, 000 and 
insert 3400. 000.0000 

Page 22, after line 13, add the following 
new title: 

TITLE П--ОҒКЕЗЕТТІМС REDUCTIONS ІМ 

SPENDING 
Subtitle A—Department of Agriculture, Rural 

Development, Food and Drug Administra- 

tion, and Related Agencies 
SEC. 2101. RESCISSION OF FUNDS FOR PUBLIC 


LAW 480 FOOD FOR PEACE PRO- 
GRAM. 


Of the funds made available under the 
heading “Public Law 480 Program Account” 
in the Agriculture, Rural Development, Food 
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and Drug Administration, and Related Agen- 
cies Appropriations Act, 1994 (Pub. L. 103- 
110- 

(1) 569,378,000 is rescinded from the 
amounts provided for the cost of direct cred- 
it agreements under title I of the Agricul- 
tural Trade Development and Assistance Act 
of 1954 and the Food for Progress Act of 1985; 
and 

(2) $56,017,000 is rescinded from the amount 
provided for commodities supplied in connec- 
tion with dispositions abroad pursuant to 
title III of the Agricultural Trade Develop- 
ment and Assistance Act of 1954. 

SEC. 2102. RESCISSION OF FUNDS FOR AGRI- 
CULTURE BUILDING AND FACILI- 
TIES ACCOUNT. 

Of the funds made available under the 
heading Cooperative State Research Serv- 
ice—Buildings and Facilities“ in the Agri- 
culture, Rural Development, Food and Drug 
Administration, and Related Agencies Ap- 


propriations Act, 1994 (Pub. L. 103-111), 

$56,874,000 is rescinded. 

БЕС. 2103. RESCISSION OF FUNDS FOR DEPART- 
MENT OF AGRICULTURE. 


Of the funds made available for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in the Agriculture, 
Rural Development, Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration, and Related Agencies Appropria- 
tions Act, 1994 (Pub. L. 103-111), $13,000,000 is 
rescinded. The Secretary of Agriculture shall 
allocate such rescission among the appro- 
priate accounts, and shall submit to the Con- 
gress a report setting forth such allocation. 
SEC. 2104, RESCISSION OF FUNDS FOR RURAL 

HOUSING INSURANCE FUND PRO- 
GRAM ACCOUNT. 

Of the funds made available under the 
heading ‘‘Farmers Home Administration— 
Rural Housing Insurance Fund Program Ac- 
count“ in the Agriculture, Rural Develop- 
ment, Food and Drug Administration, and 
Related Agencies Appropriations Act, 1994 
(Pub. L. 103-111) for the cost of direct section 
502 loans, $35,000,000 is rescinded. 

SEC. 2105. RESCISSION OF FUNDS FOR RURAL DE- 
VELOPMENT LOAN FUND PROGRAM 
ACCOUNT. 

Of the funds made available under the 
heading “Rural Development Loan Fund 
Program Account“ in the Agriculture, Rural 
Development, Food and Drug Administra- 
tion, and Related Agencies Appropriations 
Act, 1994 (Pub. L. 103-111) for the cost of di- 
rect loans, $20,000,000 is rescinded. 

БЕС. 2106. RESCISSION OF FUNDS FOR RURAL 
WATER AND WASTE DISPOSAL 
GRANTS. 

Of the funds made available under the 
heading “Rural Water and Waste Disposal 
Grants“ in the Agriculture, Rural Develop- 
ment, Food and Drug Administration, and 
Related Agencies Appropriations Act, 1994 
(Pub. L. 103-111), $25,000,000 is rescinded. 

БЕС. 2107. RESCISSION OF FUNDS FOR COMMOD- 
ITY SUPPLEMENTAL FOOD PRO- 
GRAM. 

Of the funds made available under the 
heading "Food and Nutrition Service—Com- 
modity Supplemental Food Program“ in the 
Agriculture, Rural Development, Food and 
Drug Administration, and Related Agencies 
Appropriations Act, 1994 (Pub. L. 103-111), 
$12,600,000 is rescinded. 

БЕС. 2108. RESCISSION OF FUNDS FOR FOOD DO- 
NATIONS PROGRAMS FOR SELECTED 
GROUPS. 

Of the funds made available under the 
heading Food Donations Programs for Se- 
lected Groups“ in the Agriculture, Rural De- 
velopment, Food and Drug Administration, 
and Related Agencies Appropriations Act, 
1994 (Pub. L. 103-111), $6,000,000 is rescinded. 
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SEC. 2109. RESCISSION OF FUNDS FOR COOPERA- 
TIVE STATE RESEARCH SERVICE. 

Of the funds made available under the 
heading Cooperative State Research Serv- 
ісе” іп the Agriculture, Rural Development, 
Food and Drug Administration, and Related 
Agencies Appropriations Act, 1994 (Pub. L. 
103-111), $30,002,000 is rescinded, including 
$20,213,000 for contracts and grants for agri- 
cultural research under the Act of August 4, 
1965, and $9,789,000 for necessary expenses of 
Cooperative State Research Service activi- 
ties. 

SEC. 2110, RESCISSION OF FUNDS FOR AGRICUL- 
TURAL STABILIZATION AND CON- 
SERVATION SERVICE. 

Of the funds made available under the 
heading Agricultural Stabilization and 
Conservation Service—Salaries апа Ex- 
penses“ in the Agriculture, Rural Develop- 
ment, Food and Drug Administration, and 
Related Agencies Appropriations Act, 1994 
(Pub. L. 103-111), $12,167,000 is rescinded. 

SEC. 2111. асси ОЕ ссе FOR SOIL СОМ- 

SERVATION SERVICE. 

Of the funds made available under the 
heading “Soil Conservation Service—Con- 
servation Operations“ in the Agriculture, 
Rural Development, Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration, and Related Agencies Appropria- 
tions Act, 1994 (Pub. L. 103-111), $12,167,000 is 
rescinded. 

SEC. 2112. RESCISSION OF FUNDS FOR RURAL 
ELECTRIFICATION AND TELEPHONE 
LOANS PROGRAM. 

Of the funds made available under the 
heading “Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion—Rural Electrification and Telephone 
Loans Program Account“ іп the Agriculture, 
Rural Development, Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration, and Related Agencies Appropria- 
tions Act, 1994 (Pub. L. 103-111) for the cost 
of 5 percent rural telephone loans, $6,445,000 
is rescinded. 

SEC. 2113. RESCISSION OF FUNDS FOR HUMAN 
NUTRITION INFORMATION SERVICE. 

Of the funds made available under the 
heading Agricultural Research Service“ іп 
the Agriculture, Rural Development, Food 
and Drug Administration, and Related Agen- 
cies Appropriations Act, 1994 (Pub. L. 103- 
111), $11,000,000 is rescinded from the Human 
Nutrition Information Service. 

SEC. 2114. RESCISSION OF FUNDS FOR AGRICUL- 
TURAL RESEARCH SERVICE. 

Of the funds made available under the 
heading Agricultural Research Service“ іп 
the Agriculture, Rural Development, Food 
and Drug Administration, and Related Agen- 
cies Appropriations Act, 1994 (Pub. L. 103- 
111), $16,000,000 is rescinded. 

Subtitle B—Departments of Commerce, Jus- 
tice, and State, the Judiciary, and Related 
Agencies 

SEC. 2151. RESCISSION OF FUNDS FOR WEATHER 
OFFICE CLOSURE CERTIFICATION 
PROCEDURES. 


Of the funds made available under the 
heading “National Oceanic And Atmospheric 
Administration—Operations, Research, and 
Facilities“ in the Departments of Commerce, 
Justice, and State, the Judiciary, and Relat- 
ed Agencies Appropriations Act, 1994 (Pub. L. 
103-121), $20,000,000 is rescinded, to be derived 
from the National Weather Service. 

БЕС. 2152. RESCISSION OF FUNDS FOR NOAA RE- 
SEARCH FLEET. 

Of the funds made available under the 
heading “National Oceanic And Atmospheric 
Administration—Fleet Modernization, Ship- 
building and Conversion“ in the Depart- 
ments of Commerce, Justice, and State, the 
Judiciary, and Related Agencies Appropria- 
tions Act, 1994 (Pub. L. 103-121), $77,064,000 is 
rescinded. 
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SEC. 2153. RESCISSION OF FUNDS FOR NOAA 
ADD-ONS. 


Of the funds made available under the 
heading “National Oceanic And Atmospheric 
Administration” in the Departments of Com- 
merce, Justice, and State, the Judiciary, and 
Related Agencies Appropriations Act, 1994 
(Pub. L. 103-121), there are rescinded the fol- 
lowing amounts from the following accounts: 

(1) “Operations, Research, and Facilities”, 

(2) Construction“, $15,800,000. 

(3) “Aircraft Procurement and Moderniza- 
tion“, $21,400,000. 

SEC. 2154. RESCISSION OF FUNDS FOR EDA. 

Of the funds made available under the 
heading Economie Development Adminis- 
tration—Economic Development Assistance 
Programs” in the Departments of Commerce, 
Justice, and State, the Judiciary, and Relat- 
ed Agencies Appropriations Act, 1994 (Pub. L. 
103-121), $125,000,000 is rescinded. 

SEC. 2155. RESCISSION OF FUNDS FOR PUBLIC 
TELECOMMUNICATIONS FACILITIES. 

Of the funds made available under the 
heading “National Telecommunications and 
Information Administration—Public Tele- 
communications Facilities, Planning and 
Construction“ in the Departments of Com- 
merce, Justice, and State, the Judiciary, and 
Related Agencies Appropriations Act, 1994 
(Pub. L. 103-121), $15,000,000 is rescinded. 

SEC. 2156. RESCISSION OF FUNDS FOR LEGAL 
SERVICES CORPORATION. 

Of the funds made available under the 
heading ‘‘Legal Services Corporation—Pay- 
ment to the Legal Services Corporation“ in 
the Departments of Commerce, Justice, and 
State, the Judiciary, and Related Agencies 
Appropriations Act, 1994 (Pub. L. 103-121), 
$20,000,000 is rescinded. 

SEC, 2158. RESCISSION OF FUNDS FOR SMALL 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION. 

Of the funds made available under the 
heading “Small Business Administration— 
Salaries and Expenses” in the Departments 
of Commerce, Justice, and State, the Judici- 
ary, and Related Agencies Appropriations 
Act, 1994 (Pub. L. 103-121), $13,100,000 is re- 
scinded. 
SEC. 2159. RESCISSION OF FUNDS FOR AD- 
VANCED TECHNOLOGY PROGRAM. 

Of the funds made available under the 
heading “Department of Commerce—Na- 
tional Institute of Standards and Tech- 
nology—Industrial Technology Services“ in 
the Departments of Commerce, Justice, and 
State, the Judiciary, and Related Agencies 
Appropriations Act, 1994 (Pub. L. 103-121), 
$100,000,000 is rescinded from the advanced 
technology program. 

SEC. 2160, RESCISSION OF FUNDS FOR UNITED 
STATES INFORMATION AGENCY. 

(a) SALARIES AND EXPENSES.—Of the funds 
made available under the heading “United 
States Information Agency—Salaries and 
Expenses” іп the Departments of Commerce, 
Justice, and State, the Judiciary, and Relat- 
ed Agencies Appropriations Act, 1994 (Pub. L. 
103-121), $6,000,000 is rescinded. 

(b) EDUCATIONAL AND CULTURAL EXCHANGE 
PROGRAMS.—Of the funds made available 
under the heading “United States Informa- 
tion Agency—Educational and Cultural Ex- 
change Programs“ in the Departments of 
Commerce, Justice, and State, the Judiciary, 
and Related Agencies Appropriations Act, 
1994 (Pub. L. 103-121), $50,000,000 is rescinded. 

(c) NORTH/SOUTH CENTER.—Of the funds 
made available under the heading “United 
States Information Agency—North/South 
Center" in the Departments of Commerce, 
Justice, and State, the Judiciary, and Relat- 
ed Agencies Appropriations Act, 1994 (Pub. L. 
103-121), $8,700,000 is rescinded. 
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SEC. 2161, RESCISSION OF FUNDS FOR DEPART- 
MENT OF STATE DIPLOMATIC AND 
CONSULAR PROGRAMS. 

Of the funds made available under the 
heading Department of State—Administra- 
tion of Foreign Affairs—Diplomatic and Con- 
sular Programs" in the Departments of Com- 
merce, Justice, and State, the Judiciary, and 
Related Agencies Appropriations Act, 1994 
(Pub. L. 103-121), $600,000 is rescinded. 

Subtitle C—Department of Defense and 
Military Construction 

SEC. 2201. RESCISSION OF CERTAIN DEFENSE 

ADD-ONS. 


(a) MILITARY CONSTRUCTION.—Of the funds 
made available under the heading Military 
Construction, Army Reserve" in the Military 
Construction Appropriations Act, 1994 (Pub. 
L. 103-110), $15,000,000 is rescinded, to be de- 
rived from the Georgia-Fort McPherson 
Command Headquarters, Phase I, project. 

(b) DEFENSE PROCUREMENT.—Of the funds 
made available in the Department of Defense 
Appropriations Act, 1994 (Pub. L. 103-139), 
the following amounts are rescinded from 
the following accounts and programs: 

(1) “Other Procurement, Army", 
$15,000,000, to be derived from common hard- 
ware and software. 

(2) “Other Procurement, Мауу”, $30,000,000, 
to be derived from spare and repair parts. 

(3) “Other Procurement, Мауу”, $12,000,000, 
to be derived from weapons range support 


equipment. 

(4) “Other Procurement, Army”, 
$10,000,000, to be derived from tactical trail- 
ers/dolly sets. 


(5) “Shipbuilding and Conversion, Navy“. 
$50,000,000, to be derived from advance pro- 
curement of LHD-7. 

SEC. 2202. RESCISSION OF FUNDS FOR MK-19 
GRENADE LAUNCHER PROGRAM. 

Of the funds made available under the 
heading Procurement of Weapons and 
Tracked Combat Vehicles, Army“ in the De- 
partment of Defense Appropriations Act, 1994 
(Pub. L. 103-139), $15,000,000 is rescinded, to 
be derived from the МК-19 automatic gre- 
nade launcher program. 

SEC. 2203. RESCISSION OF CERTAIN DEFENSE OP- 
ERATION AND MAINTENANCE 
FUNDS. 


Of the funds made available in the Depart- 
ment of Defense Appropriations Act, 1994 
(Pub. L. 103-139), the following amounts are 
rescinded from the following accounts: 

(1) “Operation and Maintenance, Army”, 
$88,020,000 to be derived from general reduc- 
tion DBOF, and $15,180,000 to be derived from 
inventories. 

(2) “Operation and Maintenance, Navy", 
$109,270,000 to be derived from general reduc- 
tion DBOF, and $27,555,000 to be derived from 
inventories. 

(3) “Operation and Maintenance, Air 
Ғогсе”, $94,140,000 to be derived from general 
reduction DBOF, and $12,265,000 to be derived 
from inventories. 

SEC. 2204. RESCISSION OF FUNDS FOR 
SPACELIFTER PROGRAM. 


Of the funds made available under the 
heading Research. Development, Test and 
Evaluation, Defense-Wide’’ in the Depart- 
ment of Defense Appropriations Act, 1994 
(Pub. L. 103-139), $10,000,000 is rescinded, to 
be derived from the new medium lift vehicle 
(Spacelifter) program. 

SEC. 2205. RESCISSION OF CERTAIN DEFENSE 
MILITARY CONSTRUCTION FUNDS. 

Of the funds made available in the Military 
Construction Appropriations Act, 1994 (Pub. 
L. 103-110), the following amounts are re- 
scinded from the following accounts: 

(1) “Military Construction, 
$22,319,000. 


Army“. 
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(2) “Military Construction, 
$13,969,000. 

(3) “Military Construction, Air Force”, 
$24,787,000. 

(4) “Military Construction, Defense-Wide", 
$13,663,000. 

(5) “Military Construction, Army National 
Guard", $7,568,000. 

(6) “Military Construction, Air National 
Guard", $6,187,000. 


Navy”, 


(7) “Military Construction, Army Re- 
serve“, $2,551,000. 
(8) Military Construction, Naval Re- 


вегуе”, $626,000. 

(9) "Military Construction, Air Force Re- 
вегуе”, $1,862,000. 

(10) North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
Infrastructure“, $70,000,000. 

(11) “Base Realignment and Closure Ac- 
count, Part ПІ”, $437,692,000, except that, 
within funds available for such account for 
fiscal year 1994, not less than $200,000,000 
shall be available solely for environmental 
restoration. 

Subtitle D—Energy and Water Development 
SEC. 2251. RESCISSION OF FUNDS FOR MODULAR 

HIGH-TEMPERATURE GAS-COOLED 
REACTOR PROJECT. 

Of the funds made available under the 
heading “Department of Energy—Energy 
Supply, Research and Development Activi- 
tles“ in the Energy and Water Development 
Appropriations Act, 1994 (Pub. L. 103-126), 
$6,000,000 is rescinded, to be derived from the 
gas turbine-modular helium reactor рго- 
gram. 

SEC. 2252, RESCISSION OF FUNDS FOR FUSION 
ENERGY RESEARCH AND DEVELOP- 
MENT. 

Of the funds made available under the 
heading Department of Energy—Energy 
Supply, Research and Development Activi- 
ties“ in the Energy and Water Development 
Appropriations Act, 1994 (Pub. L. 103-126), 
$70,000,000 is rescinded, to be derived from 
the fusion energy program. 

SEC. 2253. RESCISSION OF FUNDS FROM SPR PE- 
TROLEUM ACCOUNT. 

The unobligated balance of the funds in the 
SPR petroleum account on the date of the 
enactment of this Act is rescinded. 

SEC. 2254. RESCISSION OF FUNDS FROM TEN- 
NESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY FUND. 

Of the funds in the Area and Regional Ac- 
count of the Tennessee Valley Authority 
Fund, $23,000,000 is rescinded. 

SEC. 2255. RESCISSION OF FUNDS FOR APPA- 
LACHIAN REGIONAL COMMISSION. 

Of the funds made available under the 
heading ‘‘Appalachian Regional Commis- 
sion” in the Energy and Water Development 
Appropriations Act, 1994 (Pub. L. 103-126), 
$35,000,000 is rescinded. 

SEC. 2256. RESCISSION OF FUNDS FOR ENERGY 
SUPPLY, RESEARCH AND DEVELOP- 
ACTIVITIES, 


MENT 
Of the funds made available under the 
heading “Energy Supply, Research and De- 
velopment Activities” in the Energy and 
Water Development Appropriations Act, 1994 
(Pub. L. 103-126), $97,300,000 is rescinded. 
Such reduction shall be taken as a general 
reduction, applied to each program equally, 
so as not to eliminate or disproportionately 
reduce any program, project, or activity in 
the Energy Supply, Research and Develop- 
ment Activities account as included in the 
reports accompanying such Act. 
SEC. 2257. RESCISSION OF FUNDS FOR URANIUM 
SUPPLY AND ENRICHMENT ACTIVI- 
TIES. 
Of the funds made available under the 
heading “Uranium Supply and Enrichment 
Activities“ in Public Law 102-377 and prior 
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years’ Energy and Water Development Ap- 

propriations Acts, $42,000,000 is rescinded. 

SEC. 2258. RESCISSION OF FUNDS FOR LOW-PRI- 
ORITY WATER PROJECTS. 

(a) CoRPS OF ENGINEERS GENERAL INVES- 
TIGATIONS.—Of the funds made available 
under the heading Corps of Engineers- 
Civil—General Investigations“ in the Energy 
and Water Development Appropriations Act, 
1994 (Pub. L. 103-126), $24,970,000 is rescinded, 
to be derived from projects that— 

(1) are not continuations of ongoing work 
under contract; 

(2) are not economically justified, or envi- 
ronmentally beneficial in a manner commen- 
surate with costs; 

(3) are not environmentally acceptable; 

(4) are not in compliance with standard 
cost sharing; 

(5) do not have available the necessary 
non-Federal sponsorship and funding; 

(6) represent a Federal assumption of tradi- 
tionally non-Federal responsibility; or 

(7) have not completed normal executive 
branch project review requirements. 

(b) CORPS OF ENGINEERS CONSTRUCTION.—Of 
the funds made available under the heading 
“Corps of Engineers-Civil—Construction, 
General” in the Energy and Water Develop- 
ment Appropriations Act, 1994 (Pub. L. 103- 
126), $97,319,000 is rescinded, to be derived 
from projects that— 

(1) are not continuations of ongoing work 
under contract; 

(2) are not economically justified, or envi- 
ronmentally beneficial in a manner commen- 
surate with costs; 

(3) are not environmentally acceptable; 

(4) are not in compliance with standard 
cost sharing; 

(5) do not have available the necessary 
non-Federal sponsorship and funding; 

(6) represent a Federal assumption of tradi- 
tionally non-Federal responsibility; or 

(7) have not completed normal executive 
branch project review requirements. 

(c) BUREAU OF RECLAMATION.—Of the funds 
made available under the heading Depart- 
ment of the Interior—Bureau of Reclama- 
tion—Construction Program" in the Energy 
and Water Development Appropriations Act, 
1994 (Pub. L. 103-126), $16,000,000 is rescinded, 
to be derived from projects that— 

(1) are not continuations of ongoing work 
under contract; 

(2) in the case of new projects, are incon- 
sistent with the priorities of the Secretary of 
the Interior; 

(3) are not environmentally beneficial in a 
manner commensurate with costs; or 

(4) do not; have available the necessary 
non-Federal gost sharing. 


Subtitle fc gate үс Operations, Export 
and Related Programs 
SEC. 2301. RESCISSION OF FUNDS FOR WORLD 


Of the funds made available under the 
heading Contribution to the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development” 
in the Foreign Operations, Export Financing, 
and Related Programs Appropriations Act, 
1994 (Pub. L. 103-87)— 

(1) $27,910,500 provided for paid-in capital is 
rescinded; and 

(2) $902,439,500 provided for callable capital 
is rescinded. 

SEC. 2302. RESCISSION OF FUNDS FOR INTER- 
NATIONAL DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIA- 
TION. 

Of the funds made available under the 
heading Contribution to the International 
Development Association” in the Foreign 
Operations, Export Financing, and Related 
Programs Appropriations Act, 1994 (Pub. L. 
103-87), $67,189,143 is rescinded. 
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SEC. 2303. RESCISSION OF FUNDS FOR FOREIGN 
MILITARY FINANCING. 

Of the funds made available under the 
heading “Foreign Military Financing Pro- 
gram” іп the Foreign Operations, Export Fi- 
naneing. and Related Programs Appropria- 
tions Act, 1994 (Pub. L. 103-87), $25,721,000 is 
rescinded, to be derived from grants. 

SEC. 2304. RESCISSION OF FUNDS FOR AGENCY 
INTERNATIONAL DEVELOP- 


(a) POPULATION FUND FOR AFRICA.—Of the 
funds made available under the heading 
“Agency for International Development— 
Population Fund for Africa“ in the Foreign 
Operations, Export Financing, and Related 
Programs Appropriations Act, 1994 (Pub. L. 
103-87), $200,000,000 is rescinded. 

(b) POPULATION, DEVELOPMENT ASSIST- 
ANCE.—Of the funds made available under the 
heading "Agency for International Develop- 
ment—Population, Development Assistance“ 
in the Foreign Operations, Export Financing, 
and Related Programs Appropriations Act, 
1994 (Pub. L. 103-87), $130,000,000 is rescinded. 

(с) DEVELOPMENT ASSISTANCE FuND.—Of 
the funds made available under the heading 
“Agency for International Development—De- 
velopment Assistance Fund" іп appropria- 
tions Acts for fiscal year 1994 and prior fiscal 
years to carry out the provisions of sections 
103 through 106 of the Foreign Assistance Act 
of 1961, $250,000,000 is rescinded. 

Subtitle F—Department of the Interior and 

Related Agencies 
SEC. 2351. RESCISSION OF FUNDS FOR ARTS AND 
HUMANITIES PROGRAMS, 

Of the funds made available under each of 
the headings National Endowment for the 
Arts“. “National Endowment for the Human- 
ібіев”, “Smithsonian Institution“, and Na- 
tional Gallery of Art“ in the Department of 
the Interior and Related Agencies Appropria- 
tions Act, 1994 (Pub. L. 103-138), 2 percent is 
rescinded. 

SEC. 2352. RESCISSION OF FUNDS FOR DEPART- 

MENT OF THE INTERIOR. 

Of the funds made available for the Depart- 
ment of the Interior in the Department of 
the Interior and Related Agencies Appropria- 
tions Act, 1994 (Pub. L. 103-138), there are re- 
scinded the following amounts from the fol- 
lowing accounts: 

а) “Bureau of Land Management—Land 
Acquisition”, $6,061,000. 

(2) “United States Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice—Land Acquisition“. $41,327,000. 

(3) “National Park Service—Land Acquisi- 
tion and State Assistance“, $30,000,000. 

(4) “United States Geological Survey—Sur- 
veys, Investigations, and Research", 

(5) “Minerals Management Service—Leas- 
ing and Royalty Management“., $20,000,000. 

(6) “Bureau of Mines—Mines and Min- 
ега1в”, $10,000,000. 

(7) “National Biological Survey—Research, 
Inventories, and Surveys”, $20,000,000. 

БЕС. 2353. RESCISSION OF FUNDS FOR FOREST 

SERVICE. 

Of the funds made available under the 
heading Department of Agriculture—Forest 
Service—Land Acquisition” in the Depart- 
ment of the Interior and Related Agencies 
Appropriations Act, 1994 (Pub. L. 103-138), 
$32,125,000 is rescinded. 

Subtitle G—Departments of Labor, Health 
and Human Services, Education, and Relat- 
ed Agencies 

БЕС. 2371. RESCISSION OF FUNDS FOR EDU- 

CATION PROGRAMS THAT HAVE 
LARGELY ACHIEVED THEIR PUR- 


(а) LIBRARY CONSTRUCTION.—Of the funds 
made available under the heading Depart- 
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ment of Education—Libraries” in the De- 
partments of Labor, Health and Human Serv- 
ices, and Education, and Related Agencies 
Appropriations Act, 1994 (Pub. L. 103-112), 
$11,000,000 is rescinded, to be derived from 
public library construction. 

(b) SCHOOL IMPROVEMENT PROGRAMS.—Of 
the funds made available under the heading 
“Department of Education—School Improve- 
ment Programs“ in the Departments of 
Labor, Health and Human Services, and Edu- 
cation, and Related Agencies Appropriations 
Act, 1994 (Pub. L. 103-112)— 

(1) $8,300,000 is rescinded, to be derived 
from the follow through program; and 

(2) $6,000,000 is rescinded, to be derived 
from the law-related education program. 

(c) LAW SCHOOL CLINICAL EXPERIENCE.—Of 
the funds made available under the heading 
“Department of Education—Higher Edu- 
cation“ in the Departments of Labor, Health 
and Human Services, and Education, and Re- 
lated Agencies Appropriations Act, 1994 
(Pub. L. 103-112), $1,800,000 is rescinded, to be 
derived from the law school clinical experi- 
ence program. 

SEC. 2372. RESCISSION OF FUNDS FOR DIS- 
LOCATED WORKERS ASSISTANCE. 

Of the funds made available under the 
heading Employment and Training Admin- 
istration—Training and Employment Serv- 
ices“ in the Departments of Labor, Health 
and Human Services, and Education, and Re- 
lated Agencies Appropriations Act, 1994 
(Pub. L. 103-112), 5150,000,000 is rescinded, to 
be derived from grants to States. 

Subtitle H—Legislative Branch 
SEC. 2401. RESCISSION OF FUNDS FOR LEGISLA- 
TIVE BRANCH. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Of the funds made avail- 
able for each account in the Legislative 
Branch Appropriations Act, 1994 (Pub. L. 103- 
69), there is rescinded an amount equal to 2.8 
percent of such funds. 

(b) EXCEPTIONS.—Subsection (a) shall not 
apply to— 

(1) funds made available under the heading 
“Congressional Operations—Senate’”’; or 

(2) funds for which amounts are rescinded 
by section 2402. 

SEC, 2402. RESCISSION OF FUNDS FOR HOUSE 
FRANKING. 


Of the funds made available under the 
heading House of Representatives—Salaries 
and Expenses” in the Legislative Branch Ap- 
propriations Act, 1994 (Pub. L. 103-69), 
$5,000,000 is rescinded, to be derived from 
“Official Mail Costs“. 

Subtitle n of Transportation 

and Related Agencies 
БЕС. 2451. RESCISSION OF FUNDS FOR MAGLEV 
oo DEVELOPMENT PRO- 


Of the funds made available under the 
heading Federal Railroad Administration— 
Railroad Research and Development" in the 
Department of Transportation and Related 
Agencies Appropriations Act, 1994 (Pub. L. 
103-122), $10,000,000 is rescinded, to be derived 
from magnetic levitation research and anal- 
ysis activities. 

БЕС. 2452. RESCISSION OF FUNDS FOR AIRWAY 
SCIENCE PROGRAM, COLLEGIATE 
TRAINING INITIATIVE, AND AIR CAR- 
RIER MAINTENANCE TECHNICIAN 
TRAINING FACILITY GRANT PRO- 
GRAM. 

(a) FAA OPERATIONS.—Of the funds made 
available under the heading “Federal Avia- 
tion Administration—Operations" іп the De- 
partment of Transportation and Related 
Agencies Appropriations Act, 1994 (Pub. L, 
103-122), $2,750,000 is rescinded, to be derived 
from grants to the Mid-American Aviation 
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Resource Consortium and vocational tech- 
nical institutions. 

(b) FAA FACILITIES AND EQUIPMENT.—Of 
the unobligated balance of funds made avail- 
able under the heading “Federal Aviation 
Administration—Facilities and Equipment“ 
in appropriations Acts for fiscal year 1994 
and prior fiscal years, $40,257,111 is rescinded, 
to be derived from the airway science pro- 
gram. 

SEC, 2453. RESCISSION OF FUNDS FOR INTER- 
STATE COMMERCE COMMISSION. 

Of the funds made available under the 
heading Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion—Salaries and Expenses” in the Depart- 
ment of Transportation and Related Agen- 
cies Appropriations Act, 1994 (Pub. L. 103- 
122), $10,000,000 is rescinded. 

БЕС. 2454. RESCISSION OF FUNDS FOR GRANTS- 
IN-AID FOR AIRPORTS. 

Of the funds provided under the Airport 
and Airway Improvement Act of 1982, for 
grants-in-aid for airport planning and devel- 
opment and noise compatibility planning 
and programs, there is rescinded $488,200,000 
of the amount in excess of the funds made 
available for obligation in the Department of 
Transportation and Related Agencies Appro- 
priations Act, 1994 (Pub. L. 103-122). 

БЕС. 2455. RESCISSION OF FUNDS FOR FEDERAL 
HIGHWAY ADMINISTRATION. 

Of the funds made available for specific 
highway projects that are not yet under con- 
struction, $85,774,222 are rescinded, except 
that no funds shall be rescinded from any 
emergency relief project funded under sec- 
tion 125 of title 23, United States Code. For 
the purposes of this section, a project shall 
be deemed to be not under construction un- 
less a construction contract for physical con- 
struction has been awarded by the State, 
municipality, or other contracting author- 
ity. 

SEC. 2456. RESCISSION OF FUNDS FOR FEDERAL 
TRANSIT ADMINISTRATION. 

(a) FORMULA GRANTS.—Of the funds made 
available under the heading “Federal Transit 
Administration—Formula Grants” in the De- 
partment of Transportation and Related 
Agencies Appropriations Act, 1994 (Pub. L. 
103-122), $250,000,000 is rescinded. 

(b) DISCRETIONARY GRANTS.—Of the funds 
made available under the heading ‘Federal 
Transit Administration—Discretionary 
Grants” in the Department of Transpor- 
tation and Related Agencies Appropriations 
Act, 1994 (Pub. L. 103-122), $40,000,000 is re- 
scinded. 

Subtitle стени, Postal Service, and 

neral Government 
БЕС. 2501. ШЕ. еее» OF FUNDS FOR BATF. 

Of the funds made available under the 
heading “Bureau of Alcohol, Tobacco and 
Firearms—Salaries and Expenses” іп the 
Treasury, Postal Service, and General Gov- 
ernment Appropriations Act, 1994 (Pub. L. 
103-123), $2,000,000 is rescinded. 

БЕС. 2502. RESCISSION OF FUNDS FOR CON- 
STRUCTION OF NEW FEDERAL OF- 
FICES AND COURTHOUSES. 

Of the funds made available under the 
heading General Services Administration— 
Federal Buildings Fund” in the Treasury, 
Postal Service, and General Government Ap- 
propriations Act, 1994 (Pub. L. 103-123), 
$160,000,000 is rescinded. 

Subtitle K—Departments of Veterans Affairs 
and Housing and Urban Development, and 

Independent Agencies 


БЕС. 2551. RESCISSION AND TRANSFER OF FUNDS 
FOR PUBLIC HOUSING NEW CON- 


Of the funds made available under the 
heading Department of Housing and Urban 
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Development—Housing Programs—Annual 
Contributions for Assisted Housing“ in the 
Departments of Veterans Affairs and Hous- 
ing and Urban Development, and Independ- 
ent Agencies Appropriations Act, 1994 (Pub. 
L. 103-124)- 

(1) $367,000,000 is rescinded from the total 
amount under such heading and from the 
amount specified under such heading for the 
development or acquisition cost of public 
housing; and 

(2) $230,701,000 of the amount specified 
under such heading for the development or 
acquisition cost of public housing shall be re- 
allocated to and merged with the amount 
specified under such heading for the housing 
voucher program under section 8(0) of the 
United States Housing Act of 1937. 

SEC, 2552. RESCISSION OF FUNDS FOR NASA. 

(a) RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT.—Of the 
funds made available under the heading Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion—Research and Development” in the De- 
partments of Veterans Affairs and Housing 
and Urban Development, and Independent 
Agencies Appropriations Act, 1994 (Pub. L. 
103-124), $25,000,000 is rescinded. 

(b) CONSTRUCTION OF FACILITIES.—Of the 
funds made available under the heading “Ма- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion—Construction of Facilities“ in the De- 
partments of Veterans Affairs and Housing 
and Urban Development, and Independent 
Agencies Appropriations Act, 1994 (Pub. L. 
103-124), $25,000,000 is rescinded. 

SEC, 2553. RESCISSION OF FUNDS FOR NATIONAL 
SCIENCE FOUNDATION ACADEMIC 
RESEARCH INFRASTRUCTURE. 

Of the funds made available under the 
heading “National Science Foundation— 
Academic Research Infrastructure” in the 
Departments of Veterans Affairs and Hous- 
ing and Urban Development, and Independ- 
ent Agencies Appropriations Act, 1994 (Pub. 
L. 103-124), $10,000,000 is rescinded. 

SEC. 2555. RESCISSION OF FUNDS FOR COMMU- 
NITY DEVELOPMENT GRANTS. 

Of the funds made available under the 
heading Community Planning and Develop- 
ment—Community Development Grants“ іп 
the Departments of Veterans Affairs and 
Housing and Urban Development, and Inde- 
pendent Agencies Appropriations Act, 1994 
(Pub. L. 103-124) for grants, $400,000,000 is re- 
scinded. 

Subtitle L—Government-Wide and Other 

Programs 


SEC. 2601. RESCISSION OF FUNDS FOR FEDER- 
ALLY SPONSORED UNIVERSITY RE- 
SEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT. 

(а) IN GENERAL.—Of the aggregate funds 
made available for the accounts specified in 
subsection (b), $110,000,000 is rescinded, to be 
derived from university research and devel- 
opment programs. The Director of the Office 
of Management and Budget shall allocate 
such rescission among such accounts, and 
shall submit to the Congress a report setting 
forth such allocation. 

(b) AFFECTED ACCOUNTS,—The funds sub- 
ject to the rescission made by subsection (a) 
are the following: 

(1) NATIONAL INSTITUTES OF HEALTH.—The 
amounts made available under the heading 
“Department of Health and Human Serv- 
ices—National Institutes of Health” in the 
Departments of Labor, Health and Human 
Services, and Education, and Related Agen- 
cies Appropriations Act, 1994 (Pub. L. 103- 
112), for the following accounts: 

(A) National Cancer Institute“. 

(В) “National Heart, Lung, and Blood In- 
stitute”. 

(C) “National Institute of Dental Re- 
search”. 
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(D) “National Institute of Diabetes and Di- 
gestive and Kidney Diseases“ 

(E) “National Institute of Neurological 
Disorders and Stroke“. 

(F) “National Institute of Allergy and In- 
fectious Diseases”. 

(G) “National Institute of General Medical 
Sciences”. 

(H) “National Institute of Child Health and 
Human Development". 

а) “National Eye Institute“. 

(J) “National Institute of Environmental 
Health Sciences”. 

(K) “National Institute on Aging 

(L) “National Institute of 8 and 
Musculoskeletal and Skin Diseases“. 

(М) National Institute on Deafness and 
Other Communication Disorders“. 

(N) National Institute of Nursing Re- 
search“. 

(O) National Institute on Alcohol Abuse 
and Alcoholism". 

(P) National Institute on Drug Abuse“. 

(Q) National Institute of Mental Health“. 

(R) National Center for Research Re- 
sources“. 

(S) “National Center for Human Genome 
Research". 

(T) “John E. Fogarty International Cen- 
бег”. 

(U) “National Library of Медісіпе”. 

(V) “Office of the Director“. 

(2) INDEPENDENT AGENCIES.—The amounts 
made available in the Departments of Veter- 
ans Affairs and Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment, and Independent Agencies Appropria- 
tions Act, 1994 (Pub. L. 103-124), for the fol- 
lowing accounts: 

(A) “National Science Foundation—Re- 
search and Related Activities“. 

(B) “National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration—Research and Development“. 

(3) DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE.—The 
amounts made available in the Department 
of Defense Appropriations Act, 1994 (Pub. L. 
103-139), for the following accounts: 


(A) “Research, Development, Test and 
Evaluation, Army”. 

(В) “Research, Development, Test and 
Evaluation, Navy“. 

(C) “Research, Development, Test and 
Evaluation, Air Force“. 

(D) “Research, Development, Test and 


Evaluation, Defense-Wide’’. 
SEC. 2602. RESCISSION OF FUNDS FOR EXECU- 
TIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT. 

(а) IN GENERAL.—Of the funds made avail- 
able for each account under the heading “Ех- 
ecutive Office of the President and Funds 
Appropriated to the President“ in the Treas- 
ury, Postal Service, and General Govern- 
ment Appropriations Act, 1994 (Pub. L. 103- 
123), there is rescinded an amount equal to 5 
percent of such funds. 

(b) ADDITIONAL OFFICES.—Of the funds 
made available for each account under the 
heading Executive Office of the President“ 
in the Departments of Veterans Affairs and 
Housing and Urban Development, and Inde- 
pendent Agencies Appropriations Act, 1994 
(Pub. L. 103-124), there is rescinded an 
amount equal to 5 percent of such funds. 

. эме. ак карар 
ITIVE OVERHEAD. 


(a) IN 8.6, —Of the funds made avail- 
able in appropriations Acts for fiscal year 
1994 to the following agencies for travel and 
transportation of persons, transportation of 
things, printing and reproduction, other 
services, and supplies and materials, the fol- 
lowing amounts are rescinded: 

(1) Department of Agriculture, $299,570,000. 

(2) Department of Commerce, $32,960,000. 

(3) Department of Health and Human Serv- 
ices, $343,600,000. 
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(4) Department of the Interior, $94,540,000. 

(5) Department of Justice, $133,790,000. 

(6) Department of Labor, $137,470,000. 

(7) Department of State, $43,220,000. 

(8) Department of the Treasury, $61,060,000. 

(9) Department of Education, $16,160,000. 

(10) Department of Energy, $137,160,000. 

(11) Environmental Protection Agency, 
$72,360,000. 

(12) Department of 
8265. 350,000. 

(13) Department of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment $18,970,000. 

(14) Department of Veterans Affairs, 
$143,780,000. 

(b) ALLOCATION.—The Director of the Office 
of Management and Budget shall allocate the 
rescissions made by subsection (a) among the 
appropriate accounts, and shall submit to 
the Congress a report setting forth such allo- 
cation. 

SEC, 2604. RESCISSION OF FUNDS FOR FEDERAL 
FULL-TIME EQUIVALENT POSITIONS. 

Of the aggregate funds made available to 
executive departments and agencies in ap- 
propriations Act for fiscal year 1994 for pur- 
poses of employee compensation, 
$1,575,000,000 is rescinded. The Director of the 
Office of Management and Budget shall allo- 
cate such rescission among the appropriate 
accounts, except that no reduction shall be 
made in Department of Defense accounts and 
shall submit to the Congress a report setting 
forth such allocation. 

БЕС. 2605. RESCISSION OF FUNDS FOR APPLICA- 
TION OF DAVIS-BACON ACT. 

Of the aggregate funds made available to 
executive departments and agencies in ap- 
propriations Act for fiscal year 1994 for pur- 
poses of construction activities under the 
Act of March 3, 1931 (40 U.S.C. 276a et seq.) 
(known as the Davis-Bacon Act") or similar 
prevailing wage requirements applicable to 
projects assisted by Federal funds, $62,000,000 
is rescinded. The Director of the Office of 
Management and Budget shall allocate such 
rescission among the appropriate accounts, 
and shall submit to the Congress a report 
setting forth such allocation. 

БЕС. 2606. RESCISSION OF FUNDS FOR REPORTS 
ON CONTRACTS COVERED BY DAVIS- 
BACON ACT. 

Of the aggregate funds made available to 
executive departments and agencies in ap- 
propriations Act for fiscal year 1994 for pur- 
poses of construction activities submitted 
under section 2 of the Act of June 13, 1934 (40 
U.S.C. 276c) (known as the Copeland Асі”), 
$55,000,000 is rescinded. The Director of the 
Office of Management and Budget shall allo- 
cate such rescission among the appropriate 
accounts, and shall submit to the Congress a 
report setting forth such allocation. 

Subtitle M—Coordination of Provisions 
SEC, 2651. INAPPLICABILITY OF EMERGENCY 
DESIGNATIONS. 

Notwithstanding any other provision of 
this Act to the contrary, there shall not take 
effect any proviso or other provision in this 
Act that— 

(1) designates an amount as an emergency 
requirement pursuant to, or for purposes of, 
the Balanced Budget and Emergency Deficit 
Control Act of 1985; or 

(2) restricts the availability of amounts to 
the extent designated as such an emergency 
requirement by the President in an official 
budget request or otherwise. 

Subtitle N—Related Changes in Law 
SEC. 2701. REDUCTION IN PUBLIC LAW 480 FOOD 
FOR PEACE PROGRAM. 

Section 103 of title I of the Agricultural 

Trade Development and Assistance Act of 


Transportation, 
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1954 is amended by adding at the end the fol- 
lowing: 

“(f) MODIFICATION OF TERMS AND CONDI- 
TIONS DURING CERTAIN YEARS.—The Sec- 
retary shall set the terms and conditions of 
agreements entered into under this title 
after the date of the enactment of this sub- 
section so that— 

“(1) the length of the loan does not exceed 
20 years; 

(2) the length of the grace period does not 
exceed 5 years; 

(3) the interest rate during the grace pe- 
riod is not less than 3 percent; and 

“(4) the interest rate during the payback 
period is not less than 5 percent.“. 

БЕС. 2702. ELIMINATION OF WEATHER OFFICE 
CLOSURE CERTIFICATION PROCE- 
DURES. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Title VII of the National 
Oceanic and Atmospheric Administration 
Authorization Act of 1992 is repealed. 

(b) SENSE OF CONGRESS.—It is the sense of 
the Congress that the repeal made by sub- 
section (a) will not result in a degradation of 
weather forecasting service. 

SEC. 2703. REPEAL OF AUTHORIZATIONS FOR 
THE AIRWAY SCIENCE PROGRAM, 


(a) AIRWAY SCIENCE PROGRAM. —All author- 
ity for— 

(1) the Secretary of Transportation to 
enter into grant agreements with univer- 
sities or colleges having an airway science 
curriculum recognized by the Federal Avia- 
tion Administration for conducting dem- 
onstration projects with respect to the devel- 
opment, advancement, and expansion of air- 
way science programs, and 

(2) the Federal Aviation Administration to 
enter into competitive grant agreements 
with institutions of higher education having 
airway science curricula, 


and all authorizations to appropriate funds 
for such purposes, including all authoriza- 
tions for which funds were appropriated for 
such purposes under the heading ‘Federal 
Aviation Administration, Facilities and 
Equipment” in the Department of Transpor- 
tation and Related Agencies Appropriations 
Acts, 1994 are repealed. 

(b) COLLEGIATE TRAINING INITIATIVE.—Sec- 
tion 362 of the Department of Transportation 
and Related Agencies Appropriations Act, 
1993 (106 Stat. 1560) is repealed. Notwith- 
standing such repeal, the Administrator of 
the Federal Aviation Administration may 
continue to convert appointment of persons 
who have been appointed pursuant to such 
section prior to the effective date of this Act 
from the excepted service to a career condi- 
tional or career appointment in the competi- 
tive civil service, pursuant to subsection (c) 
of such section. 

(c) AIR CARRIER MAINTENANCE TECHNICIAN 
TRAINING FACILITY GRANT PROGRAM.—Sec- 
tion 119 of the Airport and Airway Safety, 
Capacity, Noise Improvement, and Inter- 
modal Transportation Act of 1992 (49 U.S.C. 
App. 1354 note; 106 Stat. 4883-4884) is re- 
pealed. 

SEC. 2704. ELIMINATION OF FUNDING FOR PUB- 
LIC TELECOMMUNICATIONS FACILI- 


Subpart A of Part IV of title ПІ of the 
Communications Act of 1934 (47 U.S.C. 390- 
393a) is repealed. 

SEC. 2705. TERMINATION STATE JUSTICE INSTI- 


The State Justice Institute Act of 1984 (42 
U.S.C. 10701 et seq.) is repealed. 
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SEC. 2706. REDUCTION OF FEDERAL FULL-TIME 
EQUIVALENT POSITIONS. 

(a) DEFINITION.—For purposes of this sec- 
tion, the term agency“ means an Executive 
agency as defined under section 105 of title 5, 
United States Code, but does not include the 
General Accounting Office. 

(b) LIMITATIONS ON FULL-TIME EQUIVALENT 
POSITIONS.—The President, through the Of- 
fice of Management and Budget (in consulta- 
tion with the Office of Personnel Manage- 
ment), shall ensure that the total number of 
full-time equivalent positions in all agencies 
shall not exceed— 

(1) 2,053,600 during fiscal year 1994; 

(2) 1,999,600 during fiscal year 1995; 

(3) 1,945,600 during fiscal year 1996; 

(4) 1,895,600 during fiscal year 1997; and 

(5) 1,851,600 during fiscal year 1998. 

(c) MONITORING AND NOTIFICATION.—The Of- 
fice of Management and Budget, after con- 
sultation with the Office of Personnel Man- 
agement, shall— 

(1) continuously monitor all agencies and 
make a determination on the first date of 
each quarter of each applicable fiscal year of 
whether the requirements under subsection 
(b) are met; and 

(2) notify the President and the Congress 
on the first date of each quarter of each ap- 
plicable fiscal year of any determination 
that any requirement of subsection (b) is not 
met. 

(d) COMPLIANCE.—If at any time during а 
fiscal year, the Office of Management and 
Budget notifies the President and the Con- 
gress that any requirement under subsection 
(b) is not met, no agency may hire any em- 
ployee for any position in such agency until 
the Office of Management and Budget noti- 
fies the President and the Congress that the 
total number of full-time equivalent posi- 
tions for all agencies equals or is less than 
the applicable number required under sub- 
section (b). 

(e) WAIVER.—Any provision of this section 
may be waived upon— 

(1) a determination by the President of the 
existence of war or a national security re- 
quirement; or 

(2) the enactment of a joint resolution 
upon an affirmative vote of three-fifths of 
the Members of each House of the Congress 
duly chosen and sworn. 


SEC. 2707. INCREASE IN THRESHOLD FOR APPLI- 
CATION OF DAVIS-BACON ACT. 

Subsection (a) of the first section of the 
Act of March 3, 1931 (40 U.S.C. 276a et seq.) 
(known as (ће Davis-Bacon Act”) is amend- 
ed by striking 32.000“ and inserting 
**$100,000"". 

SEC. 2708, ELIMINATION OF CERTAIN REPORTS 
REQUIRED ON CONTRACTS COV- 
ERED BY DAVIS-BACON ACT. 

The first sentence of section 2 of the Act of 
June 13, 1934, entitled “Ап Act to effectuate 
the purpose of certain statutes concerning 
rates of pay for labor, by making it unlawful 
to prevent anyone from receiving the com- 
pensation contracted for thereunder, and for 
other purposes” (40 U.S.C. 276c) (known as 
the Copeland Act“) is amended by striking 
“shall furnish weekly a statement with re- 
spect to the wages paid each employee dur- 
ing the preceding week“ and inserting ‘‘shall 
furnish, at least once per month, a state- 
ment of compliance with the labor standards 
provisions of applicable law, certifying the 
payroll with respect to the wages paid em- 
ployees during the preceding period for 
which the statement is furnished, covering 
each week any contract work is performed“. 
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SEC. 2709. SUBSTITUTION OF VOUCHER ASSIST- 


(a) TERMINATION OF ASSISTANCE FOR CON- 
STRUCTION OF PUBLIC HOUSING.— 

(1) LOAN AUTHORITY.—After the date of the 
enactment of this Act, the Secretary of 
Housing and Urban Development may not 
enter into any new commitment to make 
loans under section 4 of the United States 
Housing Act of 1937 to public housing agen- 
cies for the development or acquisition of 
public housing projects by such agencies. 

(2) CONTRIBUTION AUTHORITY.—After the 
date of the enactment of this Act, the Sec- 
retary of Housing and Urban Development 
may not enter into any new contract to 
make contributions under section 5 of the 
United States Housing Act of 1937 to public 
housing agencies for the development or ac- 
quisition of public housing projects by such 
agencies. 

(3) EXISTING COMMITMENTS.—After the date 
of the enactment of this Act, the Secretary 
of Housing and Urban Development may 
make contributions and loans for the devel- 
opment or acquisition of public housing 
projects only pursuant to legally binding 
commitments to make such loans or con- 
tracts for such contributions entered into on 
or before the date of the enactment of this 
Act. 

(4) INAPPLICABILITY TO INDIAN HOUSING.— 
The provisions of this section shall not apply 
to public housing developed pursuant to a 
contract between the Secretary of Housing 
and Urban Development and an Indian hous- 
ing authority. 

(5) DEFINITIONS.—For purposes of this sec- 
tion, the terms Indian housing authority”, 
“project”, public housing“, and public 
housing agency“ have the meanings given 
the terms in section 3(b) of the United States 
Housing Act of 1937. 

(b) PERMISSIBLE USES.—Vouchers for rental 
assistance provided with the amounts made 
available under this section may be used for 
the rental of dwelling units or costs of resi- 
dency, as determined by qualified voucher 
recipients. 

SEC. 2710. REFORM OF HUD MULTIFAMILY PROP- 
ERTY DISPOSITION, 

(a) FINDINGS.—The Congress finds that— 

а) the portfolio of multifamily housing 
project mortgages insured by the FHA is se- 
verely troubled and at risk of default, requir- 
ing the Secretary to increase loss reserves 
from $5,500,000.000 in 1991 to $11,900,000,000 in 
1992 to cover estimated future losses; 

(2) the inventory of multifamily housing 
projects owned by the Secretary has more 
than tripled since 1989, and, by the end of 
1993, may exceed 75,000 units; 

(3) the cost to the Federal Government of 
owning and maintaining multifamily hous- 
ing projects escalated to approximately 
$250,000,000 in fiscal year 1992; 

(4) the inventory of multifamily housing 
projects subject to mortgages held by the 
Secretary has increased dramatically, to 
more than 2,400 mortgages, and approxi- 
mately half of these mortgages, with over 
230,000 units, are delinquent; 

(5) the inventory of insured and formerly 
insured multifamily housing projects is rap- 
idly deteriorating, endangering tenants and 
neighborhoods; 

(6) over 5 million families today have a 
critical need for housing that is affordable 
and habitable; and 

(7) the current statutory framework gov- 
erning the disposition of multifamily hous- 
ing projects effectively impedes the Govern- 
ment’s ability to dispose of properties, pro- 
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tect tenants, and ensure that projects are 
maintained over time. 

(b) MANAGEMENT AND DISPOSITION OF MUL- 
TIFAMILY HOUSING PROJECTS,—Section 203 of 
the Housing and Community Development 
Amendments of 1978 (12 U.S.C. 17012-11) is 
amended to read as follows: 

“SEC. 203. MANAGEMENT AND DISPOSITION OF 
MULTIFAMILY HOUSING PROJECTS. 

“(а) GOALS.—The Secretary of Housing and 
Urban Development (in this section referred 
to as the Secretary“) shall manage or dis- 
pose of multifamily housing projects that 
are owned by the Secretary or that are sub- 
ject to a mortgage held by the Secretary in 
а manner that 

(J) is consistent with the National Hous- 
ing Act and this section; 

(2) will protect the financial interests of 
the Federal Government; and 

(3) will, in the least costly fashion among 
reasonable available alternatives, further 
the goals of— 

(J) preserving housing so that it can re- 
main available to and affordable by low-in- 
come persons; 

„) preserving and revitalizing residential 
neighborhoods; 

“(С) maintaining existing housing stock in 
a decent, safe, and sanitary condition; 

“(D) minimizing the involuntary displace- 
ment of tenants; 

“(Е) maintaining housing for the purpose 
of providing rental housing, cooperative 
housing, and homeownership opportunities 
for low-income persons; and 

(F) minimizing the need to demolish mul- 

tifamily housing projects. 
The Secretary, in determining the manner in 
which a project is to be managed or disposed 
of, may balance competing goals relating to 
individual projects in a manner that will fur- 
ther the purposes of this section. 

(b) DEFINITIONS.—For purposes of this sec- 
tion, the following definitions shall apply: 

“(1) MULTIFAMILY HOUSING PROJECT.—The 
term ‘multifamily housing project’ means 
any multifamily rental housing project 
which is, or prior to acquisition by the Sec- 
retary was, assisted or insured under the Na- 
tional Housing Act, or was subject to a loan 
under section 202 of the Housing Act of 1959. 

“(2) SUBSIDIZED PROJECT.—The term ‘sub- 
sidized project’ means a multifamily housing 
project receiving any of the following types 
of assistance immediately prior to the as- 
signment of the mortgage on such project to, 
or the acquisition of such mortgage by, the 
Secretary: 

(A) Below market interest rate mortgage 
insurance under the proviso of section 
221(d)(5) of the National Housing Act. 

(B) Interest reduction payments made іп 
connection with mortgages insured under 
section 236 of the National Housing Act. 

(0) Direct loans made under section 202 of 
the Housing Act of 1959, 

“(р) Assistance in the form of— 

) rent supplement payments under sec- 
tion 101 of the Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment Act of 1965; 

„(ii) housing assistance payments made 
under section 23 of the United States Hous- 
ing Act of 1937 (as in effect before January 1, 
1975); or 

(iii) housing assistance payments made 
under section 8 of the United States Housing 
Act of 1937 (excluding payments made for 
tenant-based assistance under section 8), 
if (except for purposes of section 183(c) of the 
Housing and Community Development Act of 
1987) such assistance payments are made to 
more than 50 percent of the units in the 
project. 
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(3) FORMERLY SUBSIDIZED PROJECT.—The 
term ‘formerly subsidized project’ means a 
multifamily housing project owned by the 
Secretary that was a subsidized project im- 
mediately prior to its acquisition by the Sec- 
retary. 

4) UNSUBSIDIZED PROJECT.—The term 
‘unsubsidized project’ means a multifamily 
housing project owned by the Secretary that 
is not a subsidized project or a formerly sub- 
sidized project. 

“(с) MANAGEMENT OR DISPOSITION ОҒ PROP- 
ERTY.— 

“(1) DISPOSITION ТО PURCHASERS.—The Sec- 
retary is authorized, in carrying out this sec- 
tion, to dispose of a multifamily housing 
project owned by the Secretary on a nego- 
tiated, competitive bid, or other basis, on 
such terms as the Secretary deems appro- 
priate considering the low-income character 
of the project and the requirements of sub- 
section (a), to a purchaser determined by the 
Secretary to be capable of— 

“(А) satisfying the conditions of the dis- 
position; 

(B) implementing a sound financial and 
physical management program that is de- 
signed to enable the project to meet antici- 
pated operating and repair expenses to en- 
sure that the project will remain in decent, 
safe, and sanitary condition; 

“(С) responding to the needs of the tenants 
and working cooperatively with tenant orga- 
nizations; 

„D) providing adequate organizational 
staff and financial resources to the project; 
and 

“(Е) meeting such other requirements as 
the Secretary may determine. 

02) CONTRACTING FOR MANAGEMENT SERV- 
ІСЕ8.--Тһе Secretary is authorized, in carry- 
ing out this section— 

() to contract for management services 
for a multifamily housing project that is 
owned by the Secretary (or for which the 
Secretary is mortgagee in possession), on a 
negotiated, competitive bid, or other basis at 
a price determined by the Secretary to be 
reasonable, with a manager the Secretary 
has determined is capable of— 

) implementing a sound financial and 
physical management program that is de- 
signed to enable the project to meet antici- 
pated operating and maintenance expenses 
to ensure that the project will remain in de- 
cent, safe, and sanitary condition; 

(ii) responding to the needs of the tenants 
and working cooperatively with tenant orga- 
nizations; 

„(iii) providing adequate organizational, 
staff, and other resources to implement a 
management program determined by the 
Secretary; and 

“(іу) meeting such other requirements as 
the Secretary may determine; and 

(B) to require the owner of a multifamily 
housing project that is subject to a mortgage 
held by the Secretary to contract for man- 
agement services for the project in the man- 
ner described in subparagraph (A). 

“(4) MAINTENANCE OF HOUSING PROJECTS.— 

“(1) HOUSING PROJECTS OWNED BY THE SEC- 
RETARY.—In the case of multifamily housing 
projects that are owned by the Secretary (or 
for which the Secretary is mortgagee in pos- 
session), the Secretary shall— 

“(А) to the greatest extent possible, main- 
tain all such occupied projects in a decent, 
safe, and sanitary condition; 

(B) to the greatest extent possible, main- 
tain full occupancy in all such projects; and 

“(С) maintain all such projects for pur- 
poses of providing rental or cooperative 
housing. 
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“(2) HOUSING PROJECTS SUBJECT TO A MORT- 
GAGE HELD BY THE SECRETARY.—In the case of 
any multifamily housing project that is sub- 
ject to a mortgage held by the Secretary, the 
Secretary shall require the owner of the 
project to carry out the requirements of 
paragraph (1). 

“(е) REQUIRED ASSISTANCE.—In carrying 
out the goal specified in subsection (a)(3)(A), 
the Secretary shall take not less than one of 
the following actions: 

“(1) CONTRACT WITH OWNER.—Enter into 
contracts under section 8 of the United 
States Housing Act of 1937, to the extent 
budget authority is available, with owners of 
multifamily housing projects that are ac- 
quired by a purchaser other than the Sec- 
retary at foreclosure or after sale by the Sec- 


retary. 

“(А) SUBSIDIZED OR FORMERLY SUBSIDIZED 
PROJECTS RECEIVING CERTAIN ASSISTANCE.—In 
the case of a subsidized or formerly sub- 
sidized project referred to in subparagraphs 
(A) through (С) of subsection (b 2 

“(i) the contract shall be sufficient to as- 
sist at least all units covered by an assist- 
ance contract under any of the authorities 
referred to in subsection (b)(2)(D) before ac- 
quisition, unless the Secretary acts pursuant 
to the provisions of subparagraph (C); 

“(1і) in the case of units requiring project- 
based rental assistance pursuant to this 
paragraph that are occupied by families who 
are not eligible for assistance under section 
8, a contract under this subparagraph shall 
also provide that when a vacancy occurs, the 
owner shall lease the available unit to a fam- 
ily eligible for assistance under section 8; 
and 

„(iii) the Secretary shall take actions to 
ensure the availability and affordability, as 
defined in paragraph (3)(B), for the remain- 
ing useful life of the project, as defined by 
the Secretary, of any unit located in any 
project referred to in subparagraphs (A) 
through (C) of subsection (b)(2) that does not 
otherwise receive project-based assistance 
under this subparagraph. To carry out this 
clause, the Secretary may require purchasers 
to establish use or rent restrictions main- 
taining affordability, as defined in paragraph 
(3)(B). 

(B) SUBSIDIZED OR FORMERLY SUBSIDIZED 
PROJECTS RECEIVING OTHER ASSISTANCE.—In 
the case of a subsidized or formerly sub- 
sidized project referred to in subsection 
(b)(2)(D)— 

“(і) the contract shall be sufficient to as- 
sist at least all units in the project that are 
covered, or were covered immediately before 
foreclosure on or acquisition of the project 
by the Secretary, by an assistance contract 
under any of the authorities referred to in 
such subsection, unless the Secretary acts 
pursuant to provisions of subparagraph (C); 
and 

„(ii) in the case of units requiring project- 
based rental assistance pursuant to this 
paragraph that are occupied by families who 
are not eligible for assistance under section 
8, a contract under this paragraph shall also 
provide that when a vacancy occurs, the 
owner shall lease the available unit to a fam- 
ily eligible for assistance under section 8. 

“(С) EXCEPTIONS ТО SUBPARAGRAPHS (A) AND 
(B).—In lieu of providing project-based assist- 
ance under subparagraph (A) or (B), the Sec- 
retary may require certain units in 
unsubsidized projects to contain use restric- 
tions providing that such units will be avail- 
able to and affordable by very low-income 
families for the remaining useful life of the 
project, as defined by the Secretary, if— 

“(i) the Secretary matches any reduction 
in units otherwise required to be assisted 
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with project-based assistance under subpara- 
graph (A) or (B) with at least an equivalent 
increase in units made affordable to very 
low-income persons within unsubsidized 
projects: 

(i) low-income tenants residing іп units 
otherwise requiring project-based assistance 
under subparagraph (A) or (B) upon disposi- 
tion receive section 8 tenant-based assist- 
ance; and 

„(ii) the units described in clause (i) аге 
located within the same market area. 

D) CONTRACT REQUIREMENTS FOR 
UNSUBSIDIZED PROJECTS.—Notwithstanding 
actions taken pursuant to subparagraph (C), 
in unsubsidized projects, the contract shall 
at least be sufficient to provide— 

“(i) project-based rental assistance for all 
units that are covered or were covered imme- 
diately before foreclosure or acquisition by 
an assistance contract under— 

(J) section 8(b)(2) of the United States 
Housing Act of 1937 (as such section existed 
before October 1, 1983) (new construction and 
substantial rehabilitation); section 8(b) of 
such Act (property disposition); section 
8(d)(2) of such Act (project-based certifi- 
cates); section 8(е)(2) of such Act (moderate 
rehabilitation); section 23 of such Act (as in 
effect before January 1, 1975); or section 101 
of the Housing and Urban Development Act 
of 1965 (rent supplements); or 

(I section 8 of the United States Housing 
Act of 1937, following conversion from sec- 
tion 101 of the Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment Act of 1965; and 

(ii) tenant-based assistance under section 
8 of the United States Housing Act of 1937 for 
tenants currently residing in units that were 
covered by an assistance contract under the 
Loan Management Set-Aside program under 
section 8(b) of the United States Housing Act 
of 1937 immediately before foreclosure or ac- 
quisition of the project by the Secretary. 

(2) ANNUAL CONTRIBUTION CONTRACTS.—In 
the case of multifamily housing projects 
that are acquired by a purchaser other than 
the Secretary at foreclosure or after sale by 
the Secretary, enter into annual contribu- 
tion contracts with public housing agencies 
to provide tenant-based assistance under sec- 
tion 8 of the United States Housing Act of 
1937 to all low-income families who are eligi- 
ble for such assistance on the date that the 
project is acquired by the purchaser. The 
Secretary shall take action under this para- 
graph only after making a determination 
that there is available in the area an ade- 
quate supply of habitable affordable housing 
for low-income families. Actions taken pur- 
suant to this paragraph may be taken in con- 
nection with not more than 10 percent of the 
aggregate number of units in subsidized or 
formerly subsidized projects disposed of by 
the Secretary annually. 

(3) OTHER ASSISTANCE,— 

“(А) ІМ GENERAL.—In accordance with the 
authority provided under the National Hous- 
ing Act, reduce the selling price, apply use or 
rent restrictions on certain units, or provide 
other financial assistance to the owners of 
multifamily housing projects that are ac- 
quired by a purchaser other than the Sec- 
retary at foreclosure, or after sale by the 
Secretary, on terms which will ensure that— 

“(i) at least those units otherwise required 
to receive project-based section 8 assistance 
pursuant to subparagraphs (A), (B), or (D) of 
paragraph (1) are available to and affordable 
by low-income persons; and 

(ii) for the remaining useful life of the 
project, as defined by the Secretary, there 
shall be in force such use or rent restrictions 
as the Secretary may prescribe. 
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(B) DEFINITION.—A unit shall be consid- 
ered affordable under this paragraph if— 

“(і) for very low-income tenants, the rent 
for such unit does not exceed 30 percent of 50 
percent of the area median income, as deter- 
mined by the Secretary, with adjustments 
for family size; and 

(ii) for low-income tenants other than 
very low-income tenants, the rent for such 
unit does not exceed 30 percent of 80 percent 
of the area median income, as determined by 
the Secretary, with adjustments for family 
size. 

“(С) VERY LOW-INCOME TENANTS.—The Sec- 
retary shall provide assistance under section 
8 of the United States Housing Act of 1937 to 
any very low-income tenant currently resid- 
ing in a unit otherwise required to receive 
project-based assistance under section 8, pur- 
suant to subparagraph (A), (B), or (D) of 
paragraph (1), if the rents charged such ten- - 
ants as a result of actions taken pursuant to 
this paragraph exceed the amount payable as 
rent under section 3(a) of the United States 
Housing Act of 1937. 

“(4) TRANSFER FOR USE UNDER OTHER PRO- 
GRAMS OF THE SECRETARY.— 

“(A) IN GENERAL.—Enter into an agreement 
providing for the transfer of a multifamily 
housing project— 

“(і) to a public housing agency for use of 
the project as public housing; or 

“(ii) to an owner or another appropriate 
entity for use of the project under section 202 
of the Housing Act of 1959 or under section 
811 of the Cranston-Gonzalez National Af- 
fordable Housing Act. 

“(В) REQUIREMENTS FOR AGREEMENT.—The 
agreement described in subparagraph (A) 
shall— 

“(і) contain such terms, conditions, and 
limitations as the Secretary determines ap- 
propriate, including requirements to assure 
use of the project under the public housing, 
section 202, and section 811 programs; and 

(i) ensure that no current tenant will be 
displaced as a result of actions taken under 
this paragraph. 

„D OTHER ASSISTANCE.—In addition to the 
actions authorized by subsection (e), the Sec- 
retary may take any of the following ac- 
tions: 

“(1) SHORT-TERM LOANS.—Provide short- 
term loans to facilitate the sale of multifam- 
ily housing projects to nonprofit organiza- 
tions or to public agencies if— 

“(А) authority for such loans is provided іп 
advance in an appropriations Act; 

B) such loans аге for a term of not more 
than 5 years; 

() the Secretary is presented with satis- 
factory documentation, evidencing a com- 
mitment of permanent financing to replace 
such short-term loan, from a lender who 
meets standards set forth by the Secretary; 
and 

„D) the terms of such loans are consistent 
with prevailing practices in the marketplace 
or the provision of such loans results in no 
cost to the Government, as defined in section 
502 of the Congressional Budget Act. 

“(2) TENANT-BASED ASSISTANCE.—In connec- 
tion with projects referred to in subsection 
(e), make available tenant-based assistance 
under section 8 of the United States Housing 
Act of 1937 to very low-income families (as 
defined in section 3(b)(2) of the United States 
Housing Act of 1937) that do not otherwise 
qualify for project-based assistance. 

“(3) ALTERNATIVE USES.— 

(А) ІМ GENERAL.—Notwithstanding any 
other provision of law, and subject to notice 
to and comment from existing tenants, allow 
not more than— 
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( 5 percent of the total number of units 
in multifamily housing projects that are dis- 
posed of by the Secretary during any l-year 
period to be made available for uses other 
than rental or cooperative uses, including 
low-income homeownership opportunities, or 
in any particular project, community space, 
office space for tenant or housing-related 
service providers or security programs, or 
small business uses, if such uses benefit the 
tenants of the project; and 

(ii) 5 percent of the total number of units 
in multifamily housing projects that are dis- 
posed of by the Secretary during any 1-уеаг 
period to be used in any manner, if the Sec- 
retary and the unit of general local govern- 
ment or area-wide governing body determine 
that such use will further fair housing, com- 
munity development, or neighborhood revi- 
talization goals. 

`В) DISPLACEMENT PROTECTION.—The Sec- 
retary shall make available tenant-based 
rental assistance under section 8 of the Unit- 
ed States Housing Act of 1937 to any tenant 
displaced as a result of actions taken by the 
Secretary pursuant to subparagraph (A), and 
the Secretary shall take such actions as the 
Secretary determines necessary to ensure 
the successful use of any tenant-based assist- 
ance. 

“(6) AUTHORIZATION OF USE OR RENT RE- 
STRICTIONS IN UNSUBSIDIZED PROJECTS.—In 
carrying out the goals specified in subsection 
(a), the Secretary may require certain units 
in unsubsidized projects to contain use or 
rent restrictions providing that such units 
will be available to and affordable by very 
low-income persons for the remaining useful 
life of the property, as defined by the Sec- 
retary. 

ch) CONTRACT REQUIREMENTS,— 

“(1) CONTRACT TERM.— 

(A) IN GENERAL.—Contracts for project- 
based rental assistance under section 8 of the 
United States Housing Act of 1937 provided 
pursuant to this section shall be for a term 
of not more than 15 years; and 

„(B) CONTRACT TERM OF LESS THAN 15 
YEARS.—Notwithstanding subparagraph (A), 
to the extent that units receive project- 
based assistance for a contract term of less 
than 15 years, the Secretary shall require 
that rents charged to tenants for such units 
not exceed the amount payable for rent 
under section 3(a) of the United States Hous- 
ing Act of 1937 for a period of at least 15 
years. 

“(2) CONTRACT RENT.— 

(A) ІМ GENERAL.—The Secretary shall set 
contract rents for section 8 project-based 
rental contracts issued under this section at 
levels that, in conjunction with other re- 
sources available to the purchaser, provide 
for the necessary costs of rehabilitation of 
such project and do not exceed the percent- 
age of the existing housing fair market rents 
for the area (as determined by the Secretary 
under section 8(c) of the United States Hous- 
ing Act of 1937) as the Secretary may pre- 
scribe. 

“(В) UP-FRONT GRANTS AND LOANS.—If such 
an approach is determined to be more cost- 
effective, the Secretary may utilize the 
budget authority provided for project-based 
section 8 contracts issued under this section 
to— 

(i) provide project-based section 8 rental 
assistance; and 

(1000 provide up-front grants for the nec- 
essary cost of rehabilitation; or 

D pay for any cost to the Government, 
as defined in section 502 of the Congressional 
Budget Act, for loans made pursuant to sub- 
section (f)(1). 
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) DISPOSITION PLAN.— 

“(1) ІМ GENERAL.—Prior to the sale of a 
multifamily housing project that is owned 
by the Secretary, the Secretary shall develop 
a disposition plan for the project that speci- 
fies the minimum terms and conditions of 
the Secretary for disposition of the project, 
the initial sales price that is acceptable to 
the Secretary, and the assistance that the 
Secretary plans to make available to a pro- 
spective purchaser in accordance with this 
section. The initial sales price shall reflect 
the intended use of the property after sale. 

“(2) COMMUNITY AND TENANT INPUT INTO DIS- 
POSITION PLANS AND SALES.— 

H(A) IN GENERAL.—In carrying out this sec- 
tion, the Secretary shall develop procedures 
to obtain appropriate and timely input into 
disposition plans from officials of the unit of 
general local government affected, the com- 
munity in which the project is situated, and 
the tenants of the project. 

“(В) TENANT ORGANIZATIONS.—The Sec- 
retary shall develop procedures to facilitate, 
where feasible and appropriate, the sale of 
multifamily housing projects to existing ten- 
ant organizations with demonstrated capac- 
ity or to public or nonprofit entities which 
represent or are affiliated with existing ten- 
ant organizations. 

(С) TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE.— 

“(4) USE OF FUNDS.—To carry out the proce- 
dures developed under subparagraphs (A) and 
(B), the Secretary is authorized to provide 
technical assistance, directly or indirectly, 
and to use amounts appropriated for tech- 
nical assistance under the Emergency Low 
Income Housing Preservation Act of 1987, the 
Low-Income Housing Preservation and Resi- 
dent Homeownership Act of 1990, subtitle B 
of title IV of the Cranston-Gonzalez National 
Affordable Housing Act, or under this sec- 
tion for the provision of technical assistance 
under this section. 

(ii) SOURCE OF FUNDS.—Recipients of tech- 
nical assistance funding under the Emer- 
gency Low Income Housing Preservation Act 
of 1987, the Low-Income Housing Preserva- 
tion and Resident Homeownership Act of 
1990, subtitle B of title IV of the Cranston- 
Gonzalez National Affordable Housing Act, 
or under this section shall be permitted to 
provide technical assistance to the extent of 
such funding under any of such programs or 
under this section, notwithstanding the 
source of funding. 

“()) RIGHT OF FIRST REFUSAL.— 

“(1) PROCEDURE.— 

“(А) NOTIFICATION BY SECRETARY OF THE 
ACQUISITION OF TITLE.—Not later than 30 days 
after acquiring title to a project, the Sec- 
retary shall notify the unit of general local 
government and the State agency or agen- 
cies designated by the Governor of the acqui- 
sition of such title. 

“(В) EXPRESSION OF INTEREST.—Not later 
than 45 days after receiving notification 
from the Secretary under subparagraph (A), 
the unit of general local government or des- 
ignated State agency may submit to the Sec- 
retary a preliminary expression of interest 
in the project. The Secretary may take such 
actions as may be necessary to require the 
unit of general local government or des- 
ignated State agency to substantiate such 
interest. 

“(С) TIMELY EXPRESSION OF INTEREST.—If 
the unit of general local government or des- 
ignated State agency has expressed interest 
in the project before the expiration of the 45- 
day period referred to in subparagraph (B), 
and has substantiated such interest if re- 
quested, the Secretary, upon approval of a 
disposition plan for a project, shall notify 
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the unit of general local government and 
designated State agency of the terms and 
conditions of the disposition plan and give 
the unit of general local government or des- 
ignated State agency not more than 90 days 
after the date of such notification to make 
an offer to purchase the project. 

D) NO TIMELY EXPRESSION OF INTEREST.— 
If the unit of general local government or 
designated State agency does not express in- 
terest before the expiration of the 45-day pe- 
riod referred to in subparagraph (В), or does 
not substantiate an expressed interest if re- 
quested. the Secretary, upon approval of a 
disposition plan, may offer the project for 
sale to any interested person or entity. 

“(2) ACCEPTANCE OF OFFERS.—Where the 
Secretary has given the unit of general local 
government or designated State agency 90 
days to make an offer to purchase the 
project, the Secretary shall accept an offer 
that complies with the terms and conditions 
of the disposition plan. The Secretary may 
accept an offer that does not comply with 
the terms and conditions of the disposition 
plan if the Secretary determines that the 
offer will further the goals specified in sub- 
section (a) by actions that include extension 
of the duration of low-income affordability 
restrictions or otherwise restructuring the 
transaction in a manner that enhances the 
long-term affordability for low-income per- 
sons. The Secretary shall, in particular, have 
discretion to reduce the initial sales price in 
exchange for the extension of low-income af- 
fordability restrictions beyond the period of 
assistance contemplated by the attachment 
of assistance pursuant to subsection (e). If 
the Secretary and the unit of general local 
government or designated State agency can- 
not reach agreement within 90 days, the Sec- 
retary may offer the project for sale to the 
general public. 

“(3) PURCHASE BY UNIT OF GENERAL LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT OR DESIGNATED STATE AGENCY.— 
Notwithstanding any other provision of law, 
a unit of general local government (includ- 
ing a public housing agency) or designated 
State agency may purchase a subsidized or 
formerly subsidized project in accordance 
with this subsection. 

“(4) APPLICABILITY.—This subsection shall 
apply to projects that are acquired on or 
after the effective date of this subsection. 
With respect to projects acquired before such 
effective date, the Secretary may apply— 

“(А) the requirements of paragraphs (2) 
and (3) of section 203(e) as such paragraphs 
existed immediately before the effective date 
of this subsection; or 

(B) the requirements of paragraphs (1) 
and (2) of this subsection, if the Secretary 
gives the unit of general local government or 
designated State agency— 

“(і) 45 days to express interest in the 
project; and 

(ii) if the unit of general local govern- 
ment or designated State agency expresses 
interest in the project before the expiration 
of the 45-day period, and substantiates such 
interest if requested, 90 days from the date of 
notification of the terms and conditions of 
the disposition plan to make an offer to pur- 
chase the project. 

(К) DISPLACEMENT OF TENANTS AND RELO- 
CATION ASSISTANCE.— 

“(1) IN GENERAL.—Whenever tenants will be 
displaced as a result of the disposition of, or 
repairs to, a multifamily housing project 
that is owned by the Secretary (or for which 
the Secretary is mortgagee in possession), 
the Secretary shall identify tenants who will 
be displaced, and shall notify all such ten- 
ants of their pending displacement and of 
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any relocation assistance which may be 
available. In the case of a multifamily hous- 
ing project that is not owned by the Sec- 
retary (and for which the Secretary is not 
mortgagee in possession), the Secretary shall 
require the owner of the project to carry out 
the requirements of this paragraph. 

“(2) RIGHTS OF DISPLACED TENANTS.—The 
Secretary shall assure for any such tenant 
(who continues to meet applicable qualifica- 
tion standards) the right— 

“(А) to return, whenever possible, to а re- 
paired unit; 

“(В) to occupy a unit in another multifam- 
ily housing project owned by the Secretary: 

“(С) to obtain housing assistance under the 
United States Housing Act of 1937; or 

“(D) to receive any other available reloca- 
tion assistance as the Secretary determines 
to be appropriate. 

(1) MORTGAGE AND PROJECT SALES.— 

(I) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary may not 
approve the sale of any loan or mortgage 
held by the Secretary (including any loan or 
mortgage owned by the Government Na- 
tional Mortgage Association) on any sub- 
sidized project or formerly subsidized 
project, unless such sale is made as part of a 
transaction that will ensure that such 
project will continue to operate at least 
until the maturity date of such loan or mort- 
gage, in a manner that will provide rental 
housing on terms at least as advantageous to 
existing and future tenants as the terms re- 
quired by the program under which the loan 
or mortgage was made or insured prior to 
the assignment of the loan or mortgage on 
such project to the Secretary. 

“(2) SALE OF CERTAIN PROJECTS.—The Sec- 
retary тау not approve the sale of any sub- 
sidized project— 

„A) that is subject to a mortgage held by 
the Secretary; or 

(B) if the sale transaction involves the 
provision of any additional subsidy funds by 
the Secretary or a recasting of the mortgage, 
unless such sale is made as part of a trans- 
action that will ensure that such project will 
continue to operate at least until the matu- 
rity date of the loan or mortgage, in a man- 
ner that will provide rental housing on terms 
at least as advantageous to existing and fu- 
ture tenants as the terms required by the 
program under which the loan or mortgage 
was made or insured prior to the proposed 
sale of the project. 

(3) MORTGAGE SALES TO STATE AND LOCAL 
GOVERNMENTS.—Notwithstanding any provi- 
sion of law that may require competitive 
sales or bidding, the Secretary may carry 
out negotiated sales of subsidized or for- 
merly subsidized mortgages held by the Sec- 
retary, without the competitive selection of 
purchasers or intermediaries, to units of gen- 
eral local government or State agencies, or 
groups of investors that include at least one 
such unit of general local government or 
State agency, if the negotiations are con- 
ducted with such agencies, except that— 

“(А) the terms of any such sale shall in- 
clude the agreement of the purchasing agen- 
cy or unit of local government or State agen- 
cy to act as mortgagee or owner of a bene- 
ficial interest in such mortgages, in a man- 
ner consistent with maintaining the projects 
that are subject to such mortgages for occu- 
pancy by the general tenant group intended 
to be served by the applicable mortgage in- 
surance program, including, to the extent 
the Secretary determines appropriate, au- 
thorizing such unit of local government or 
State agency to enforce the provisions of any 
regulatory agreement or other program re- 
quirements applicable to the related 
projects; and 
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„B) the sales prices for such mortgages 
shall be, in the determination of the Sec- 
retary, the best prices that may be obtained 
for such mortgages from a unit of general 
local government or State agency, consist- 
ent with the expectation and intention that 
the projects financed will be retained for use 
under the applicable mortgage insurance 
program for the life of the initial mortgage 
insurance contract. 

“() SALE OF MORTGAGES COVERING 
UNSUBSIDIZED PROJECTS.—Notwithstanding 
any other provision of law, the Secretary 
may sell mortgages held on unsubsidized 
projects on such terms and conditions as the 
Secretary may prescribe. 

“(m) REPORT TO CONGRESS.—Not later than 
June 1 of each year, the Secretary shall sub- 
mit to the Committee on Banking, Housing, 
and Urban Affairs of the Senate and the 
Committee on Banking, Finance and Urban 
Affairs of the House of Representatives, a re- 
port describing the status of multifamily 
housing projects owned by or subject to 
mortgages held by the Secretary, which re- 
port shall include— 

“(1) the name, address, and size of each 
project; 

“(2) the nature and date of assignment; 

(9) the status of the mortgage; 

“(4) the physical condition of the project; 

“(5) an occupancy profile of the project, іп- 
cluding the income, family size, and race of 
current residents as well as the rents paid by 
such residents; 

6) the proportion of units іп a project 
that are vacant; 

“(7) the date on which the Secretary be- 
came mortgagee in possession; 

(8) the date and conditions of any fore- 
closure sale; 

“(9) the date of acquisition by the Sec- 
retary; 

“(10) the date and conditions of апу prop- 
erty disposition sale; 

“(11) a description of actions undertaken 
pursuant to this section, including— 

“(А) a comparison of results between ас- 
tions taken after enactment of the Housing 
and Community Development Act of 1993 and 
actions taken in years prior to such enact- 
ment; 

“(B) a description of any impediments to 
the disposition or management of multifam- 
ily housing projects, together with a rec- 
ommendation of proposed legislative or regu- 
latory changes designed to ameliorate such 
impediments; 

(O) a description of actions taken to re- 
structure or commence foreclosure on delin- 
quent multifamily mortgages held by the 
Department; and 

(D) a description of actions taken to mon- 
itor and prevent the default of multifamily 
housing mortgages held by the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration; 

(12) a description of any of the functions 
performed in connection with this section 
that are contracted out to public or private 
entities or to States, including— 

(A) the costs associated with such delega- 
tion; 

(B) the implications of contracting out ог 
delegating such functions for current De- 
partment field or regional personnel, includ- 
ing anticipated personnel or work load re- 
ductions; 

() necessary oversight required by De- 
partment personnel, including anticipated 
personnel hours devoted to such oversight; 

D) a description of any authority granted 
to such public or private entities or States in 
conjunction with the functions that have 
been delegated or contracted out or that are 
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not otherwise available for use by Depart- 
ment personnel; and 

E) the extent to which such public or pri- 
vate entities or States include tenants of 
multifamily housing projects in the disposi- 
tion planning for such projects; 

(13) a description of the activities carried 
out under subsection (j) during the preceding 
year; and 

(1) a description and assessment of the 
rules, guidelines, and practices governing the 
Department's management of multifamily 
housing projects that are owned by the Sec- 
retary (or for which the Secretary is mortga- 
gee in possession) as well as the steps that 
the Secretary has taken or plans to take to 
improve the management performance of the 
Department.“. 

(с) EFFECTIVE DATE. —The Secretary shall, 
by notice published in the Federal Register. 
which shall take effect upon publication, es- 
tablish such requirements as may be nec- 
essary to implement the amendments made 
by this section. The notice shall invite pub- 
lic comments, and the Secretary shall issue 
final regulations based on the initial notice, 
taking into account any public comments re- 
ceived. 

SEC. 2711. ELIMINATION OF EDUCATION PRO- 
GRAMS THAT HAVE LARGELY 
ACHIEVED THEIR PURPOSE. 

(a) PUBLIC LIBRARY CONSTRUCTION.— 

(1) REPEAL.—Title П of the Library Serv- 
ices and Construction Act (20 U.S.C. 355a et 
seq.) is repealed. 

(2) CONFORMING AMENDMENT.—Section 
4(a)(2) of such Act (20 U.S.C. 351b(a)(2)) is re- 
pealed. 

(b) FOLLOW THROUGH PROGRAM.—The Fol- 
low Through Act (42 U.S.C. 9861 et seq.) is re- 
pealed. 

(c) LAW-RELATED EDUCATION.—Section 1565 
of the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act of 1965 (20 U.S.C. 2965) is repealed. 

(d) LAW SCHOOL CLINICAL EXPERIENCE PRO- 
GRAM.—Part С of title ІХ of the Higher Edu- 
cation Act of 1965 (20 U.S.C. 1132u et seq.) is 
repealed. 

SEC. 2712. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE RE- 
ORGANIZATION. 

(a) CLOSURE AND CONSOLIDATION OF OF- 
FICES.—During the period beginning on the 
date of the enactment of this Act and ending 
on September 30, 1998, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture shall close or consolidate not less 
than 1,200 field offices of the agencies of the 
Department of Agriculture described in sub- 
section (4). 

(b) PURPOSE OF CLOSURE AND CONSOLIDA- 
TION.—In addition to reducing expenditures 
of the Department of Agriculture, the clo- 
sure and consolidation of field offices pursu- 
ant to this section is intended to improve 
services provided to agricultural producers 
in the United States through the greater use 
of multipurpose field offices combining the 
services of more than one of the agencies de- 
scribed in subsection (d). 

(с) CORRESPONDING REDUCTIONS AND REOR- 
GANIZATION.—As part of the closure and con- 
solidation of field offices under subsection 
(а), the Secretary of Agriculture shall— 

(1) eliminate not less than 7,500 full-time 
employment positions in the Department of 
Agriculture; and 

(2) reorganize the headquarters correspond- 
ing to the agencies described in subsection 
(d). 

(d) FIELD OFFICES DESCRIBED.—The field of- 
fices to be closed and consolidated under this 
section shall be selected from among the 
field offices of the Agricultural Stabilization 
and Conservation Service, the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service, the Farmers Home Administra- 
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tion, and the Federal Crop Insurance Cor- 
poration. 

The CHAIRMAN. Pursuant to the 
rule, the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
NUSSLE] will be recognized for 30 min- 
utes, and a Member opposed will be rec- 
ognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. NATCHER. Madam Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Тһе gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. NATCHER] will be 
recognized for 30 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. NussLE]. 

Mr. NUSSLE. First, Madam Chair- 
man, I would ask unanimous consent 
that half of my time, 15 minutes, be 
given to the gentleman from Minnesota 
[Mr. PENNY], to be controlled by him. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NUSSLE. Madam Chairman, I 
yield myself 4 minutes. 

Madam Chairman, first I would like 
to thank my staff, and I would like to 
thank Bill Warfield, from the staff of 
the Committee on Appropriations, and 
the Budget staff. Madam Chairman, it 
is very difficult to put together amend- 
ments like this with all the specifics 
we have tried to incorporate in this 
bill. It takes a lot of good people to put 
that together, and I want to thank 
them for their efforts in that regard. 

Madam Chairman, I also would like 
to thank the gentleman from Min- 
nesota [Mr. PENNY], the gentleman 
from California [Mr. CoNDIT], and the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. KASICH] for 
their help in a bipartisan fashion to try 
to come up with some ideas about con- 
sideration of spending cuts. 

Madam Chairman, the issue today is 
consideration of how to pay for the 
emergency. There is not anyone in this 
building who would disagree with the 
fact that we have an emergency, that 
we have a situation in this country 
where victims need our help. I believe 
that, everybody in this Chamber be- 
lieves that, I believe. But we have come 
together in a bipartisan fashion to do 
one thing, to try to find a way to pay 
for this now as opposed to putting this 
onto the backs of our kids and 
grandkids. 

Now, I listened with quite a lot of in- 
terest during the Myers of Indiana 
amendment and listened to the wild 
charges, Lou are taking bread from 
children,” “Mothers will be out on the 
street, and, Employees will be 
thrown out on the welfare lines.“ What 
ridiculous charges you are coming up 
with. 

Now, you can try, but there is not a 
person in this Chamber or listening to 
this debate who believes, who believes 
any of these wild charges about cutting 
a little bit out of our humongous Fed- 
eral budget. 

Just a little bit, to set a priority, to 
make a statement, to say we believe 
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this emergency is more important than 
a few other lower priority items in the 
budget, which is all we are saying. 

We are saying that JIM NUSSLE 
should not be able to send to his chil- 
dren, Sarah and Mark, the bill that I 
incur today. That Bill Clinton, Presi- 
dent of the United States, should not 
be allowed to send to Chelsea Clinton, 
the bill he incurs today on our behalf. 

There is not anyone here that does 
not agree with us we have an emer- 
gency, the flood victims in the Mid- 
west, the earthquake victims in Los 
Angeles. All we are suggesting is we set 
a priority. This is our priority. 

All of the cuts considered under the 
Nussle-Kasich-Condit-Penny amend- 
ment, have been voted on before. All of 
these cuts you have voted on. You are 
on record. We know where you are. And 
the organizations such as National 
Taxpayers, Citizens Against Govern- 
ment Waste, and many others, suggest 
that you also support this amendment. 

Madam Chairman, I want to reem- 
phasize this point. There are no hidden 
bombs inside this language. These are 
all cuts that are quite innocuous. It is 
a big bill. But so is the emergency. And 
should we not come up with the 
money? We have tried to do just that. 

The National Taxpayers Union, the 
Concord Association, Citizens for a 
Sound Economy, Citizens Against Gov- 
ernment Waste, the Committee for a 
Sound Federal Budget, have all en- 
dorsed the Nussle budget, for this rea- 
son: It is time to start the process we 
know we are going to have to go 
through. Instead of putting this on our 
kids and grandkids to come up with the 
cuts, do it today. It is very simple. 

I wanted to reemphasize one other 
point, and that is it is our debt that 
matters in this instance. We are adding 
to the debt when we pay for these 
things off budget. And I can tell you 
that in 1 year, the price per person in 
this country of that national debt, lis- 
ten to these figures: On February 3, 
1993, the amount of debt per person in 
this country, if you divide the national 
debt by each man, woman and child, 
not even taxpayers, was $16,091. It has 
now grown until today, 1 year later, to 
$17,080. One thousand dollars you have 
added to the backs of my kids, your 
kids, and your grandkids, because we 
can’t answer a simple question: How 
much does it cost, and how are we 
going to pay for it? 

Madam Chairman, I reserve the bal- 
ance of my time. 

Mr. NATCHER. Madam Chairman, I 
yield myself such time as I may 
consume. 

Madam Chairman, I rise in opposi- 
tion to the amendment. This amend- 
ment would rescind over 59 billion. 
This amendment has much more seri- 
ous impacts than the one offered by 
Mr. PENNY and Mr. KASICH that we al- 
ready defeated in the House when we 
considered H.R. 3400 only last Novem- 
ber. 
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This amendment, like the one we just 
considered, makes double count reduc- 
tions on personnel funding and other 
across-the-board type cuts for overhead 
activities in amounts in excess of $2.3 
billion. The same impacts associated 
with this type cut that were in the 
Myers amendment would occur because 
of this proposal, as well. 

Additionally, the amendment pro- 
poses specific cuts to programs that 
make our economy grow, like EDA, 
TVA, and ARC. It also cuts our invest- 
ment programs in areas like highways, 
airports, mass transit, and community 
development grants. It cuts our re- 
search, on which the future depends, in 
areas like NASA, agriculture, NOAA, 
NIST, nuclear and other energy re- 
search as well as the broader research 
spectrum in the National Science 
Foundation program. 

Others will address the specific im- 
pacts of these cuts as we proceed. I 
want all Members to know that these 
cuts are large and significant and their 
impacts have not been fully analyzed 
or understood. 

Madam Chairman, this amendment 
should be rejected. 

Madam Chairman, I reserve the bal- 
ance of my time. 

Mr. PENNY. Madam Chairman, I 
yield myself 1 minute. 

Madam Chairman, we rise to offer 
this amendment to offset all of the 
costs of disaster aid. When part of 
America suffers, all of America ought 
to come to their aid. That is the 
premise of this amendment. I am re- 
minded of the movie Dave“ in which a 
stand-in president sat down with his 
own accountant to try and find room in 
the Federal budget for a needed home- 
less shelter for families in the metro- 
politan regions of our country. They 
suggested to the cabinet the following 
morning a series of spending cuts to 
make room for that higher priority. As 
you might expect, the cabinet members 
began to gripe and grumble. 

Dave motioned to one cabinet mem- 
ber and said, ‘‘Are you saying that 
your program is more important than 
this emerging need?” And the cabinet 
member said, ‘‘No, well, I wasn’t say- 
ing that.” Dave said. Well, in that 
case, the decision has been made. We 
put the money in the new priority.” 

That is all we are talking about here. 
These are familiar cuts. We have dealt 
with this issue in the past. Many of 
these cuts have been voted on pre- 
viously. In the past, we have proposed 
these cuts to reduce the deficit. All we 
are asking this time around is that we 
stop increasing the deficit by imple- 
menting these offsetting cuts. It is a 
reasonable plan and one that ought to 
be adopted. 

Madam Chairman, I reserve the bal- 
ance of my time. 

Mr. NATCHER. Madam Chairman, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. SMITH]. 
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Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Madam Chair- 
man, I am opposed to this amendment. 
As I said before, I am not opposed to 
having a reserve fund for disaster as- 
sistance, and we had a reserve fund be- 
fore 1990. But the Credit Reform Act of 
1990 terminated all revolving loan 
funds. If we are going to reestablish 
these revolving loan funds, it ought to 
be done in authorizing legislation, 
rather than in appropriations bills. 


Now, I am going to put in the RECORD 
under the unanimous consent request 
the Chairman got earlier, a table that 
shows specifically what is in this 
amendment that affects departments 
and agencies under the jurisdiction of 
my Appropriations subcommittee. But 
I want to highlight just a few things, 
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because consistency has never been a 
virtue in this place, but rarely has in- 
consistency been so great as it is on 
some of the items that are in this pro- 
posal. 


Madam Chairman, if this were to be 
adopted, the FBI would lose 1,493 peo- 
ple; INS would lose 1,188 and Federal 
prisons, 1,636. SBA could lose as many 
as 240 for 3 months, right at a time 
when the agency needs them to deal 
with the California earthquake. The 
amendment would also eliminate a 
plane that tracks hurricanes that is 
needed very badly. With respect to the 
Border Patrol, we had an argument 
here last fall and added 600 new Border 
Patrol personnel and they couldn’t be 
added if this amendment passes. 
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The Californians were the ones that 
wanted them added the worst, and 
some of them, I understand, are now 
for not adding these Border Patrols. It 
is pretty difficult to say that one is 
really for doing something about crime 
and for doing more about crime and 
still do it, take it out in this way. 

So I say again, it is not that I am 
against the reserve fund, because I am 
for a reserve fund. But it ought to be 
established, we established the way we 
had it in authorizing legislation and 
not do it after the fact on an appropria- 
tions bill. 

Iam opposed to this amendment. 

Madam Chairman, I submit this table 
for the RECORD. 


COMMERCE, JUSTICE, AND STATE SUBCOMMITTEE—IMPACT OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO EARTHQUAKE SUPPLEMENTAL 


Dept /Agency/Item Sec. No./Prop. resc. 


Penny-Kasich Recommended by 


Impact 


Department of State/Diplomatic and Sec 2161/ — $600,000 nU— ess 
Consular 


Sec, 2160(a/ — $6,000,000 Yes (—$3M) 


North/South Center . See, 2160()/ — $8,700,000 ........ 


Educational and Cultural Ex- 
change Programs. 


Sec. 2160(b)/ - 350 000,000 No 


Legal Services Corporation .......... See. 2156/— 820.000.000 


Small Business Administration ..... Sec. 2158/—$13,100,000 ........... 


Department of Commerce/National 
Oceanic and Atmospheric Admin- 
istration: 

1. Elimination of Weather Of- 
fice Closure Certification 
ures. 


Sec. 2151/-920,000000 ., es 


Ё Күз» NOAA Research бес. 2152/ — $77,064,000 ........ 


Yes (— 


53М) 


_ Тһе proposed rescission and the accompa! 


This reduction was reflected in the FY 1994 budget request and taken in the FY 1994 Appropriations Act. The reduc- 
tion would reduce State Dept. Marine guard and other security programs at diplomatic missions overseas, 


The House has approved a rescission of $2.2 million of USIA's FY 1994 Salaries and Expenses account in НЕ. 3400 А 
further rescission of $6 million in 1994 S&E would greatly disrupt this operating account. In addition to $24 million 
in program cuts reflected in the FY 1994 tions Act, USIA must absorb $6.4 million in unbudgeted locality 
pay costs. The agency will also incur substantial unbudgeted costs related to planned consolidation of broadcasting 
activities and a major restructuring of domestic activities. A furlough of all employees for three days would have to 
de implemented and systems modernization, equipment replacement, overseas cultural and information programs, 

ед publications and other program support would have to be curtailed i an if an additional rescission of 


3 This re reduction would eliminate all funding for the North/South Center provided for FY “94 and terminate the program, 


The cut would eliminate the only research, public policy studies, and information center which carries out a full 
complement of programs and grants exclusively allocated to finding practical solutions to the major problems con- 
fronting Western Hemisphere nations such as: immigration, drug-trafficking, hemispheric economic integration and 


rescission would reduce the FY 1994 appropriation by 21 percent for USIA’s and result in a funding 

level million below the FY 1993 appropriation. The rescission would result in elimination of 2400 grants from 

the 9800 funded for FY 1994 and would affect all programs, including Fulbright exchanges, international Visitor 
and Citizen Exchanges and Congressionally earmarked projects. The rescission would be exceedingly harmful to 
USIA's efforts in the former Soviet Union, the new democracies of Eastern Europe, and in developing countries in 
Asia and Africa to promote democracy and understanding of American culture and institutions. 

The reduction would cut deeply into the Congressional objective of equalizing funding among local programs to ad- 
dress the 16% 3 аъ in the р А Бени 6 the 1980's. Local programs experienced huge increases in 
eligible client population in Texas, Kentucky, and many other states. The cut would also: 
completely eliminate the cost of pee | рез Шура panar all programs in the FY 94 Act; and freeze funding for 
105 programs (37 percent of the 


. This provision would rescind all FY 1994 funds appropriated to SBA for Congressional кею to enhance small busi- 


ness development and job creation at specific localities. Of the $13.1 million proposed for rescission, $2.3 million 
Я for ongoing, multi-year projects which would be seriously disrupted if the rescission were enacted. The total list 


projects is; 
* pa a ‘grant to the Ben Franklin Center in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, to assist small businesses to quality 
іп the Smali Business Innovation Research program; 


in rural communities; 
30 sgt he ee oD, Western Kentucky University to provide small business 
consulting services for senior citizens; 
$5,000,000 for a grant for a National Center for Genome Resources in New Mexico to provide consulting assistance, 
information and related activities to small businesses; 
51. 22 for a grant to the University of Arkansas, Fayetteville, Arkansas, for the Genesis small business incubator 


sci 
Мү 000 for a grant to the WVHTC Foundation in West Virginia for build out, equipment and operations costs for a 
small business incubator facility; 

$300,000 for a grant to the Economic Development Council of Paducah, Kentucky, to assist in the development of a 
small business incubator facil 

$250,000 for a grant to Grant County, West Virginia, to establish a small business development fund to provide finan- 
cial assistance to small businesses and grants; and 

Grants for the following continuing activities at the level designated tor these activities under the heading in Public 
Law 102-395: Hazard Community in Hazard, Kentucky, to assist in the development of a small business 
consulting, information and assistance facility; Seton Hill College in Greensburg, Yves oh to tlle for a 
small business consulting and assistance center for entrepreneurial opportunity; the University of Central Arkansas 
to assist the Small Business Institute Program of the Small Business Administration to establish and operate a Ма- 
tional Data Center; and the lowa Waste Reduction Center, University of Northern lowa tor a demonstration program 
to assist small business in complying with Federal regulatory requirements (Total, $2,345,000.) 


repeal of NWS certification would delay ongoing National Weather Serv- 
ісе modernization efforts. In FY 1994 only $1M would be saved by eliminating the office certification requirement. 
The Weather Service would either: (1) furlough all statt for up to 22 days—clearly unacceptable to public safety; or 
(2) delay opening up to 19 weather forecasting offices currently planned for staffing in FY 1994 in: Ohio, North 
Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Louisiana, Texas, New. Mexico, Nebraska, Wyoming, California, Washington and 
recy ig DOC estimates that the legislative repeal could result in outyear savings of $50 million (BA) dur- 
ing 


„ Proposal eliminates all FY 94 funds for NOAA fleet maintenance, repair (including emergency repair) and modemiza- 


tion, This rescission eliminates funding for construction of a new ship in Louisiana and Mississippi, and all addi- 
tional funds for planning and monitoring NOAA's fleet requirements and/or privatization efforts. Some vessels would 
be laid up and their crews furloughed. Depending on the availability of FY 1995 funding, the entire fleet could be 
tied up at a loss of 4000 days at sea, seriously impacting the production of navigational charts, fisheries manage- 
ment and ocean research, 
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Dept /Agency/tem Sec. No/Prop, resc. Penny-Kasich Recommended by Impact 
3. Rescind Funds for NOAA Sec 2153/(1) NOAA Operations, Yes (—$71.3M) .. Yes (—$6M) ........ This proposal would eliminate funding provided over the budget request for certain NOAA line items, possibly includ 
Add-Ons. Research and Facilities, ing: Elimination of expanded Coastal Zone Management curtail Non-point pollution monitoring; and termi- 
— $37.8 million. nation of National Undersea Research Center Program (MURY). Ris of personnel associaled with these various pro- 
grams and activities could also occur. 
(2) NOAA Construction, — 3158 Yes (—$29.8M) .. Yes (—$4M) ..... This rescission reduces Support for Columbia River fish hatchery maintenance, delays acquisition of land for Na- 
million. tional Estuarine Research Reserves, and reduces maintenance and facility repairs at fishery laboratories. 
(3) Aircraft Procurement, —$21.4 Yes (—$43M) №... Reduces by half funding for new hurricane reconnaissance aircraft. Delaying the acquisition of this aircraft will result 
million, in additional outyear spending since the existing P-3 “hurricane hunters” built in 1973 will require replacement 
aircraft before the turn of the century base¢ on current rate of operations. 


Sec. 2154/— $125 million... Yes (—$159.9M) Юю. 


Sec. 2155/- $15 million (О: 22-2... 


Grants. 
National institute of Standards and 
Tech /Advanced Technology Pro- 


gram 
Rescission of Funds for Administra- 
tive Overhead. 


Sec, 2159/-9100 „n Ю.............. № 


бес. 2603. 


$32,960,000 ůͥ¶õc0) Мо... Юю... A Cut of this amount would result іп the inability of various Commerce agencies to carry out their duties and 
т 


—3133.790.00 


(7) Dept. of State 


$43,220,000 .....-........ „ 0. онаа, ТВ 


Cuts in contract services will reduce 
overcrowdi 


ling of prisoners; 


Cuts in supplies and contract services 
material cuts would reduce the funds 
i enforcement 


tion for all law 
would 


the 
liferation and other vital issues; eliminate supplies and material 
vital security and medical supplies to maintain the health and 
pair parts, and generating equipment required at various posts thi 
nitude in these administrative areas would have a major impact оп the Department's ability to absorb its locality 


availability of 
will reduce the availability of medical care to Federal prisoners, and supply/ 
if en- 


necessary for 


$ „ ап 
in “hardship areas”. In addition, cuts of thi 
5 


pay % 
COMMERCE, JUSTICE AND STATE SUBCOMMITTEE: ACCOUNTS AND AMOUNTS IN THE AMENDMENT PACKAGE THAT WERE ІМ H.R. 3511—NONE 


Mr. NATCHER. Madam Chairman, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. YATES]. 

Mr. YATES. Madam Chairman, may I 
ask the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Ka- 
SICH] or the gentleman from Minnesota 
ІМг. PENNY], is it their intention to do 
away completely with the Strategic pe- 
troleum Reserve account? 

Mr. KASICH. Madam Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. YATES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. KASICH. Madam Chairman, the 
answer is no. 

Mr. YATES. Madam Chairman, with 
their amendment, they are doing away 
with it. This amendment would rescind 
all unobligated balances, approxi- 
mately $323 million, from the Strategic 
Petroleum Reserve account. 

This would end all oil acquisition. It 
would take away the money necessary 
to withdraw oil in the event of an 
emergency. 

Mr. KASICH. Madam Chairman, if 
the gentleman will continue to yield, 
all this does is rescind the unobligated 
balance of this account as of the date 
of enactment. That does not do away 
with the Strategic Petroleum Reserve. 
It just said that that we have not obli- 


gated yet we do not need to spend at 
this point. 

We are not giving away the whole 
project, Madam Chairman. 

Mr. YATES. Madam Chairman, they 
have the oil in the ground, but they do 
not have any money, if this amend- 
ment goes through, to take that oil out 
of the ground. 

Mr. KASICH. Madam Chairman, we 
are not. The Strategic Petroleum Re- 
serve will still continue to exist. What 
we are saying is, and it is filled, we are 
filling it on a regular basis. We are say- 
ing, those monies that have been ap- 
propriated but not yet obligated for 
more oil does not need to be used at 
this point. We can get back to doing 
more filling come next year to help us 
pay. We are not doing away with it. 

Mr. YATES. Madam Chairman, I 
point out to the gentleman that he is 
eliminating a source of money that 
would be necessary to be able to with- 
draw the oil from the ground, as was 
the situation that existed during the 
gulf war. He is going to do away with 
the money that is necessary to deal 
with the question of high tempera- 
tures, which is jeopardizing the oil in 
the ground and has to be corrected. 

We will not have the money for that. 
He is doing away with the money that 


is necessary to extend the life of exist- 
ing storage facilities. 

I do not think that was the intention 
of his amendment, but that is going to 
be the effect of his amendment. 

This amendment is created by guess and by 
gosh. It hits the Interior and Related Agencies 
appropriation particularly hard. Out of the $13 
billion 1994 appropriation, at least $617 million 
would be eliminated, or nearly 5 percent. And 
for the most part it comes in areas where the 
Congress has already made significant reduc- 
tions or in areas where programmatically it 
makes no sense. 

REDUCTION TO OVERHEAD ACCOUNTS 

The amendment reduces so called over- 
head accounts in the Department of the Inte- 
rior by $94,450,000. While it seems simple, 
let’s look at what this money buys. 

Travel money allows Minerals Management 
Services auditors to travel to make audits to 
assure that royalty payments are accurately 
paid. A travel reduction will ultimately reduce 
revenues for the Federal treasury. 

Office of Surface Mining inspectors must 
travel to enforce the Surface Mining Act. Does 
this mean we don't want the law enforced? 

И printing is reduced, the National Park 
Service would have to limit the availability of 
park brochures for visitors, brochures which 
have vital information for visitor safety and re- 
source protection in the parks. Cutting printing 
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also hurts the agencies’ ability to communicate 
their research to the public. Here | include Ge- 
ological Survey maps and the results of earth- 
quake and voicano research. 

The amendment would reduce supplies and 
materials but many of the Department's pro- 
gram responsibilities are heavily dependent on 
supplies and materials. For example, school 
supplies for Indian children, and materials nec- 
essary to operate and maintain public facilities 
and roads in parks and other recreation areas. 

| would also point out, that for fiscal year 
1994 the President proposed and the Con- 
gress agreed to a $42 million reduction in 
these areas. 

STRATEGIC PETROLEUM RESERVE PETROLEUM ACCOUNT 

The amendment would rescind all unobli- 
gated balances, approximately 323 million. 
This would end all oil acquisition and take 
away the money necessary to withdraw oil in 
the event of an emergency. It would also 
eliminate a source of money to alleviate prob- 
lems with high temperatures and gas in cur- 
rently stored oil and for upgrading and extend- 
ing the life of existing storage facilities. 

LAND AND WATER CONSERVATION FUND RESCISSIONS 

This amendment proposes a 50 percent re- 
duction to the fiscal year 1994 appropriation 
for the Land and Water Conservation Fund. 
Why? To bow to the god of deficit reduction. 
But let us look at why we are in the business 
of land acquisition. 

First of all, there are individual citizens who 
own land within authorized boundaries of our 
parks, our forests, and our refuges. If these 
people want to sell, the Federal Government 
is the only buyer. If the Federal Government 
can't buy, for lack of money, we are punishing 
these private landowners who want or have to 
sell. 

Another reason we buy and exchange land 
is to consolidate holdings to improve manage- 
ment of our Federal lands. In some cases, 
through the exchange process, land manage- 
ment agencies are able to obtain lands which 
are adjacent to existing holdings in exchange 
for lands that are isolated parcels. As a result 
there are efficiencies gained which help us 
protect resource values. 

We also buy land to protect critical habitat 
for endangered species; to preserve wetlands; 
to preserve cultural resources and to preserve 
natural resources. 

Of the $900 million authorized for the Land 
and Water Conservation Fund, less than 30 
percent was appropriated, or $254,277,000 for 
fiscal year 1994. And the 1994 appropriation is 
less than the 1993 appropriation о! 
$286,084,000, an 11 percent reduction. 
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U.S. GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 

The amendment would reduce the U.S. Ge- 
ological Survey by $30 million in а supple- 
mental which is providing up to $15 million in 
additional funds for this agency which plays 
the predominant role in research and inves- 
tigation of earthquakes such as the very one 
which is the main reason for this supplemental 
appropriation. What sense does it make to 
give with one hand and take away with the 
other? The reduction will also result in delays 
in the recently begun national water quality as- 
sessment, modernization of mapping systems 
which could reduce the time and manpower 
necessary to provide the Government's map- 
ping needs, and hazards reduction programs 
related to earthquakes, landslides, and vol- 
canic eruptions. 

MINERALS MANAGEMENT SERVICE 

The amendment would decrease the Min- 
erals Management Service by $20 million 
which amounts to over 10 percent of the $193 
million appropriation for the MMS in fiscal year 
1994. 

The MMS is responsible for the royalty man- 
agement program within the Department of the 
Interior. What this means is the MMS man- 
ages the collection and auditing of all the rents 
and royalties associated with onshore and off- 
shore oil and gas and other minerals develop- 
ment on Federal lands. This program is ex- 
pected to generate $6 billion in revenues to 
the Federal Treasury and to the States and In- 
dian tribes in fiscal year 1994. 

A decrease in the MMS budget will not save 
money, it will cost the Federal Treasury and 
the States in the lost revenue. A decrease of 
$20 million would result in severe downsizing 
of the royalty collection and auditing programs. 
There is a statute of limitations on the length 
of time the MMS can wait before it initiates an 
audit. If the audit program is downsized, less 
audits will be initiated. Revenues not only will 
be lost in the short term, audits that are not 
begun before the statute of limitations runs out 
will result in the permanent loss of revenues, 
not only to the Federal Government but also 
to the States and the Indian tribes. 

For each $1 million reduction to the MMS 
royalty management program, at least $20 mil- 
lion would be lost in revenues. Thus, a reduc- 
tion of $20 million in the MMS Program would 
result in lost revenues of $400 million. 

NATIONAL BIOLOGICAL SURVEY 

The amendment proposes to rescind $20 
million from the new National Biological Sur- 
vey, 12 percent of this agency's budget. This 
new agency was formed in an effort to solve 
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natural resource problems before they reach a 
crisis stage such as we are experiencing in 
the Pacific Northwest. The northern spotted 
owl and various salmon species аге in trouble 
there and have caused economic disruption 
because we were slow to recognize the dan- 
ger signs. With the National Biological Survey 
we want to take steps to mitigate these prob- 
lems before the economic confrontation stage 
is reached. It is short-sighted to take away a 
minimal investment to avoid economic prob- 
lems similar to those we face in the Pacific 
Northwest. 


SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION 


The amendment provides for a rescission of 
$6.8 million to an appropriation already at the 
1993 level. The Smithsonian receives $76 mil- 
lion from private sources with little opportunity 
to expand income. The amendment would 
lead to the closing of museum galleries or re- 
duction in hours open to the public and closing 
of the National Zoo to the public 1 day a 
week. 


NATIONAL GALLERY OF ART 


The amendment also provides for a rescis- 
sion of $1 million to the National Gallery of 
Art. Under the terms of the gift to the United 
States of the National Gallery buildings and its 
original collections, the National Gallery can- 
not charge entrance fees and would have dif- 
ficulty in adding to the $12 million in private 
funds it already receives on an annual basis. 


NATIONAL ENDOWMENT FOR THE ARTS 


The National Endowment for the Arts is ev- 
eryone's favorite whipping boy when it comes 
to reductions. But, not everyone realizes the 
degree to which the Arts Endowment has al- 
ready taken budget reductions. The fiscal year 
1994 appropriation is already $4,365,000 
below the President's request for the National 
Endowment for the Arts; it is $4,365,000 
below the amount this House authorized for 
1994; it is already $4,232,000 below the fiscal 
year 1993 level; and if the Congress had kept 
pace with inflation since 1981, the appropria- 
tion for the arts would have been $261 million. 
But the Congress has not done that. The fiscal 
year 1994 appropriation is $170 million, $91 
million below what would be needed to deliver 
the same program level as was available in 
1981. This means that the Arts Endowments 
ability to provide grants to States and local ju- 
risdictions is already reduced by more than 
one-third of what it was in 1981. 


EMERGENCY EARTHQUAKE SUPPLEMENTAL PENNY/KASICH OFFSET INTERIOR AND RELATED AGENCIES 


Bureau of Land Management: 
uisi 


Department of the Interior 


Total, Department of the Interior : 


Agency/account 


Fiscal year 1994 Proposed Percent 
enacted rescission reduction 
12,122,000 6,061,000 50 
82,655,000 41,327,000 50 
163,519,000 20,000,000 12 
95,250,000 30,000,000 31 
584,685,000 30,000,000 5 
193,197,000 20,000,000 10 
169,436,000 10,000,000 6 
0 94,450,000 
251,838,000 ............ 
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EMERGENCY EARTHQUAKE SUPPLEMENTAL PENNY/KASICH OFFSET INTERIOR AND RELATED AGENCIES—Continued 


National Gallery of Art: 
Repair and Restoration of Buildings 


Total, National Calle 


National Endowment for the Arts: 
Grants and Administration 
Matching Grants ... 


Total, MA 


National Endowment for the Humanities: 
Grants and Administration 
Matching Grants 


Mr. PENNY. Madam Chairman, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
California [Mr. CONDIT]. 

Mr. CONDIT. Madam Chairman, no 
matter what the outcome of this is 
today, I come from California. And I 
think it is the responsible thing for us 
to do, is to vote to give funds for relief 
to California and the victims of the 
earthquake. 

I think that is the responsible posi- 
tion, and the four of us who coauthored 
this amendment today intend to do 
just that. 

There is really no good choice here 
today. There is no perfect solution to 
this. But what we are proposing here 
today is a responsible solution, and the 
solution that we are proposing simply 
means that we pay as we go. 

We have heard a lot of discussion 
today about, we are going to take pro- 
grams away from other States or we 
are going to eliminate certain amounts 
of money from a program and other 
people are going to get hurt from other 
areas. Well, the choice we have is to ei- 
ther do the responsible thing by mak- 
ing the cut in the Federal budget or de- 
ferring to the national debt, putting 
that off to a later date. And we have 
done that plenty around here. 

It is sort of “out of sight, out of 
mind.“ just add it to the debt. 

We believe what we are proposing 
today is a responsible approach to dis- 
aster relief funds. 

Let me tell Members, everything on 
that list they have voted either for or 
against in Penny-Kasich, with the ex- 
ception of the cuts to foreign aid. 
There is nothing new on that list. 

For those Members who supported 
Penny-Kasich, they ought to be able to 
support this in a breeze. Should be no 
work for them at all. 

The process is flawed. We need to do 
something different about disaster re- 
lief. We need to make changes. 


One thing we have done today is to 
focus on that, that we need to pay as 
we go. We need to have set-asides, be- 
cause it is inevitable, we are going to 
continue to have disasters around the 
country. That is unfortunate, but that 
is going to occur. We need to have a 
process that we can pay for it as we go, 
and that is what we are doing today. 

I ask Members to support this 
amendment. 

Mr. NATCHER. Madam Chairman, I 
yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. STOKEs]. 

Mr. STOKES. Madam Chairman, I 
rise in strong opposition to the offset- 
ting amendment. 

This amendment would adversely af- 
fect a number of programs under the 
VA-HUD Subcommittee’s jurisdiction. 

Part of the amendment would reduce 
the funds available for salary costs in 
1994 by $1.575 billion. The amendment 
would also reduce administrative ex- 
penses by $1.8 billion—including $143 
million from VA. 

This part of the amendment is simi- 
lar to the one offered by Mr. MYERS. 
But it is really more devastating be- 
cause the reduction in salary funds 
proposed for rescission more than dou- 
bles—from $750 million to $1.575 billion. 

The agencies under the subcommit- 
tee’s jurisdiction—and I think this is 
true for most of the Federal agencies— 
did not receive any additional 1994 
funds for the so-called locality pay in- 
crease. Those costs are being absorbed. 
In the VA’s medical care account, for 
instance, the cost of locality pay is ap- 
proximately $130 million. 

I received a letter this morning from 
VA Secretary Jessie Brown—and I 
mentioned this during debate on the 
Myers amendment—stating that an 
amendment of this impact would have 
a disastrous impact. He indicated that 
a proportional reduction in the salary 


Fiscal year 1994 Proposed Percent 
enacted rescission reduction 
64,250,000 32,125,000 50 
MIRRE eee 318,800,000 100 
302,349,000 6,047,000 2 
5,400,000 108,000 2 
24,000,000 ,000 2 
10,400,000 208,000 2 
342,149,000 6,243,000 
51,908,000 1,038,000 2 
2,831,000 57,000 2 
8 54.739.000 1.095.000 
140.836.000 2,817,000 2 
29,392,000 588.000 2 
170,228,000 3,405,000 
151,300,000 3,026,000 2 
26,191,000 $24,000 2 
177,491,000 3,550,000 
617,656,000 .............. 


rescission would equate to $160 million 
and that would result in a reduction of 
3,300 FTE. Since the Defense Depart- 
ment is now exempted—and it was not 
exempted in an early version—the re- 
duction for VA would exceed $300 mil- 
lion equating to over 6,000 employees. 
By the time this would be implemented 
we would be halfway through the year, 
that would equate to a reduction of 
more than 12,000 employees. That will 
result in 20,000 fewer inpatients receiv- 
ing treatment and 400,000 fewer out- 
patient visits. 

Madam Chairman, it is not fair to re- 
duce medical treatment for veterans to 
help pay for the much needed assist- 
ance in southern California. 

I urge the defeat of the amendment. 

Mr. NUSSLE. Madam Chairman, here 
we go again, with all the wild charges 
Members put out on the street. Just to 
give an example of one comment made 
earlier, all we are doing with the Stra- 
tegic Petroleum Reserve is reducing it 
from 20,000 barrels a day to 13,000 bar- 
rels a day. All of a sudden, everybody 
feels all sorts of pain over that. I can- 
not believe it. 

Madam Chairman, I yield 5 minutes 
to my friend and colleague, the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. KASICH]. 

Mr. YATES. Madam Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KASICH. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois. 

Mr. YATES. Madam Chairman, the 
gentleman's figures are correct, except 
that that was done by our Committee 
on Appropriations. It will not be done 
by the gentleman. 

Mr. NUSSLE. Madam Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KASICH. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa. 

Mr. NUSSLE. Madam Chairman, then 
it should not hurt at all. 

Mr. YATES. Madam Chairman, if the 
gentleman will continue to yield, on 
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the contrary. The gentleman is elimi- 
nating funding for taking the oil out of 
the ground, should an emergency arise, 
and also he will do away with the fund- 
ing to correct the heating conditions. 

Mr. KASICH. Madam Chairman, let 
me, first of all, again, compliment my 
colleagues on the Democrat side, the 
gentleman from Minnesota (Мг. 
PENNY] and the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. CONDIT], who have taken 
some heat on this, and the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. NUSSLE], who basically 
was tied to a bumper on the back of a 
car and dragged around his district be- 
cause he decided that we needed to be 
responsible, when he had a flood that 
affected his district. 

Now we have come back, and we have 
got the gentleman from California [Mr. 
CONDIT] involved. He is not having a 
good day either. 

But I want to tell Members that the 
vote we are going to have is nothing 
new. First of all, none of the entitle- 
ment programs that were in Penny-Ka- 
sich are contained in here. We use dis- 
cretionary cuts or slow the increase in 
discretionary spending to offset the 
earthquake aid. 

We hear about this $180 billion deficit 
that the President talked about. The 
deficit for this fiscal year is coming in 
at $235 billion. The 180 billion is a pro- 
jection. I hope that is where we end up. 

But even if we get to 180 billion in 
deficits, that is not a reason to pop the 
champagne corks, because the national 
debt is going up 38 percent. 
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There is a 38-percent increase in the 
national debt, and we all know it is fu- 
ture generations that will pay for this. 
Let us kind of get to the bottom line in 
terms of this amendment. We are not 
devastating any programs. Penny-Ka- 
sich, in and of itself, only cut a penny 
on a dollar over 5 years. This is a tiny 
little nick. This is a tiny little nick in 
the massive increase in Federal spend- 


I want to tell the Members what I am 
most concerned about here today. It is 
kind of a constant murmur that is 
going on throughout the House. I think 
we have to think about it as we are 
headed over here to cast our vote on 
paying for this program. 

Let me tell the Members what it is. 
The murmur goes something like this: 
“I am not going to vote. Iam not going 
to vote to nick any spending in my dis- 
.trict, to send to those people out there 
in California.” 

І say to my colleague, the gentleman 
from California and I say this not for 
the purpose of debate, but to make the 
point to him, can he imagine that 
there is a murmur among some of our 
colleagues who say, ‘‘Hey, I am not 
going to let my district be affected to 
send anything to help those people out 
there in California,” 

Let me say, that may be human na- 
ture, but that is not the American spir- 
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it. Do the Members know what the 
American spirit is? When somebody's 
barn blows down, we do not go and 
plow our own fields the next day. We 
saddle up the horse, and we go over to 
their barn. Do the Members know what 
we do? We raise their barn, together 
with our neighbors. 

When the flood wiped my mother’s 
family out, many years ago in McKees 
Rocks, PA, the neighbors came in and 
said, “What can we do to help you?” 

In my neighborhood of Westerville, 
when a neighbor gets sick or when 
somebody dies in the neighborhood, do 
the Members know what we do? We 
stop our routine, we tighten our belt, 
and we say to those neighbors, ‘‘What 
can we do to help you?“ That is what 
we are talking about here on this vote. 

We are not talking about anything 
other than saying, all of America say- 
ing to the people in California, the son 
of the gentleman from California [Mr. 
DELLUMS], his condo was wiped out in 
California. What I want to say to my 
colleague, Mr. DELLUMS, I want to say, 
“I am ready to stand up with the peo- 
ple from central Ohio and all over this 
country in the time of your tragedy, 
and I am willing to nick, I am willing 
to nick some of the programs that we 
have out there to slow the increase in 
growth of these programs, to help you, 
because that is the American way. We 
tighten our belts, we hike up our pants, 
and we say to those who have been bit 
by tragedy, “Ме want to pitch in to 
help you." That is what this vote is all 
about. It is part of what may be wrong 
a little bit with our country. 

They say that out in California when 
the earthquake hit, the people left 
their homes and they went to run next 
door to their neighbors, to visit their 
neighbors, and they found out that 
they did not know who their neighbors 
were. 

This is the beginning of leadership by 
this Congress, to say to the American 
people, ‘‘We want to pitch in and help 
you. We don’t want to saddle future 
generations with a bigger national debt 
and make somebody else pay."’ 

I would say to the Members, come on, 
let us come to the floor. Let us come 
up with the $10 billion that we have 
provided in a package that Members 
have already voted for, either in the so- 
called Penny-Kasich amendment or in 
the so-called Sabo amendment. The 
only difference is some foreign aid we 
have cut back, and slowing some Fed- 
eral land acquisition. 

Come to the floor and let us make a 
good decision here to help the people of 
California, a vote that helps future 
generations, and one that provides 
some leadership for the way we ought 
to be to our neighbors, no matter 
where they live in this country. 

Mr. PENNY. Madam Chairman, I 
yield 1 minute to the gentlewoman 
from Pennsylvania [Ms. MARGOLIES- 
MEZVINSKY]. 
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Ms. MARGOLIES-MEZVINSKY. 
Madam Chairman, this has been a dif- 
ficult winter for many people, from the 
citizens of California whose lives were 
devastated by the California earth- 
quake to people who, for lack of 
money, cannot afford to heat their 
homes during the cold snap in the East. 

Fornuately, Americans are generous. 

Today, we are debating how our Gov- 
ernment can help. And we should help. 
But, just as many people are facing a 
catastrophe because of these natural 
causes, the American people face an- 
other type of catastrophe, a budget ca- 
tastrophe. 

The natural catastrophe we cannot 
control; the budget catastrophe we not 
only control, but we have created. Un- 
less we make the difficult decisions 
today, we only hasten the onset of 
something far worse tomorrow. 

For that reason, I ask all of my col- 
leagues to support this amendment. 
Let us help the victims of this winter’s 
natural disasters, while also supporting 
our children and our grandchildren by 
not burdening them with additional 
debt. 

Let us pass this important aid, but do 
it in a fiscally responsible manner. 
Support the Penny-Kasich amendment. 

Mr. NATCHER. I yield 2 minutes to 
the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. BE- 
VILL]. 

Mr. BEVILL. Madam Chairman, I 
rise in strong opposition to this amend- 
ment. This amendment makes signifi- 
cant reductions to many existing pro- 
grams and activities throughout the 
Government. 

Most of the provisions in this amend- 
ment have not had the benefit of public 
hearings. We have seen no testimony, 
heard no witnesses, and have had no 
discussions among the members of the 
impact on many of these programs. 

This amendment contains a number 
of items under the jurisdiction of my 
Subcommittee on Energy and Water 
Development. For example, the amend- 
ment includes a proposal to reduce the 
Department of Energy’s magnetic fu- 
sion program by $70 million. A reduc- 
tion of that size would paralyze the do- 
mestic fusion research and develop- 
ment program and seriously jeopardize 
the international program involving 
Russia, Europe, Japan, and the United 
States. The proposed reduction would 
be a serious threat to this program's 
ability to provide a safe, environ- 
mentally attractive, inexhaustible and 
competitively priced source of energy 
for our future. 

This amendment also includes a pro- 
posed rescission of $138,289,000 for Corps 
of Engineers and Bureau of Reclama- 
tion projects which would jeopardize 
funding for any project in the corps’ 
general investigations and construc- 
tion, general programs and the Bu- 
reau’s construction program that did 
not meet the criteria established by 
the amendment. 
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The criteria would have the effect of 
removing the Congress from the deci- 
sion making process on individual 
Corps of Engineers and Bureau of Rec- 
lamation projects, and permit the exec- 
utive branch to make the determina- 
tion if a project will move forward or 
stop. The criteria is written so broadly 
that it would permit the administra- 
tion to withhold funding for a project 
even if that project is underway, is au- 
thorized, is economically justified, and 
is being cost-shared as required by law 
simply because it does not meet cer- 
tain policies of the corps and/or OMB. 

While the amendment does not speci- 
fy which projects will be terminated, it 
could jeopardize funding for almost 100 
projects included in our fiscal year 1994 
appropriations bill. 

Madam Chairman, we rejected these 
proposals last November and we should 
reject them again. I urge all my col- 
leagues to vote “по” on this amend- 
ment. 

Mr. NUSSLE. Madam Chairman, I 
yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. DUNCAN]. 

Mr. DUNCAN. Madam Chairwoman, 
this amendment has many good fea- 
tures. 

It reduces funds going to the World 
Bank by $28 million. 

It reduces foreign military aid by $26 
million. 

It reduces the ICC by $10 million. I do 
not know anyone the ICC helps, other 
than those who work for it. 

It reduces land acquisition funds by 
$189 million. The Federal Government 
owns almost one third of our land al- 
ready, and cannot even take good care 
of what it now has. 

Most of the savings, over $1.5 billion, 
come from the 252,000 reduction in Fed- 
eral employees which has been advo- 
cated by President Clinton himself. 

Almost all of these reductions are 
things that the overwhelming majority 
of our constituents would reduce or cut 
if given the chance to do so. 

However, I need to mention one spe- 
cific reduction. 

The amendment reduces the amount 
for new Federal buildings by $160 mil- 
lion. 

Former Mayor Koch of New York 
said this in a recent column: 

The federal government is nutty. Given the 
collapse of the commercial real estate mar- 
ket, vacancy rates are in the double digits in 
many cities, as high as 25 percent in New 
York City. So why is the federal government 
building new federal office buildings in At- 
lanta, Philadelphia, New York and elsewhere 
to house government agencies instead of 
renting or purchasing existing space? It 
brings to mind the old line, “I'm from the 
government and I’m here to help you. 

This is а relatively small 
percentagewise. 

We need to build some buildings—but 
we do not need some of the lavish ones 
we are building. 


cut 
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Mr. NATCHER. Madam Chairman, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. CARR]. 

Mr. CARR of Michigan. Madam 
Chairman, I thank the gentleman for 
yielding the time. 

Madam Chairman, I rise in opposi- 
tion to the amendment. I was inter- 
ested in the remarks of the gentleman 
from Ohio, and I have been listening to 
his speeches for a long time, and the 
more he talks the better he gets. But 
in this particular case, rather than giv- 
ing a good speech, which he did, I think 
we ought to examine the content. 

We all know that Americans are very 
charitable, and to help our neighbors 
who are in distress we do in fact suck 
it up, tighten our belt and voluntarily 
sacrifice so that they can be made 
whole. That, however, is not what this 
amendment is all about. This amend- 
ment is about requiring the Congress 
and the Federal Government to tell 
people not that they are going to vol- 
unteer their resources to help someone 
else, but they are going to be forced to 
sacrifice for someone else. 

In the Department of Transportation, 
this amendment has some dire con- 
sequences for the average working 
American in this country. For exam- 
ple, it includes $250 million from the 
transit operating expenses. That 
equates to 46 percent of the unobli- 
gated balance remaining in the operat- 
ing subsidy account. Los Angeles has 
requested $57 million from the transit 
administration for operating assist- 
ance, and if that is approved, the re- 
maining operating assistance not yet 
obligated would have to be cut by 52 
percent. 

Further, cities like Boston and Min- 
neapolis, which have already received 
their operating assistance funding for 
the year, would be exempt from the 
cuts. So Minneapolis and Boston would 
not be in the mode of forced sacrifice. 

But there are other cities that are 
not so fortunate. 

Madam Chairman, | rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 

The amendment would reduce funding avail- 
able to agencies and activities funded in the 
Transportation Appropriations Act by more 
than $1 billion. Of that amount, nearly $700 
million has already been rescinded by H.R. 
3511. That legislation will be offered as an 
amendment to this bill by Mr. Fazio. | support 
those reductions. It is the additional $500 to 
$600 million of the Nussle amendment that is 
so troublesome. 

It includes $250 million from transit operat- 
ing expenses, This equates to 46 percent of 
the unobligated balance remaining in the oper- 
ating subsidy account. Los Angeles has re- 
quested $57 million from the Federal Transit 
Administration for operating assistance. If that 
is approved, the remaining operating assist- 
ance not yet obligated would have to be cut 
by 52 percent. Cities like Boston and Min- 
neapolis that have already received all their 
operating assistance funding for the year 
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would be exempt from cuts. Others would not 
be so fortunate. The Chicago area could lose 
$26 million. Detroit could lose $11 million. San 
Francisco, $6 million. | have a list that shows 
the effect of the $250 million reduction for all 
affected communities. And it is not just large 
cities. Tucson would lose nearly $1 million. 
Davenport-Rock Island would lose more than 
$500,000. 

In areas under 200,000 in population where 
Federal operating assistance averages 20 per- 
cent of the total operating expenses, a 52-per- 
cent cut would probably result in at least a 20- 
percent reduction in service. Some systems 
might be forced to close totally for a period of 
time. The economic and social disruptions 
caused by such a cut in service would be 
enormous. 

The amendment would also reduce adminis- 
trative expenses of the Department of Trans- 
portation by $265 million. But the wording of 
the amendment would cut much more than 
just true administrative expenses. Major acqui- 
sition programs of the Coast Guard and the 
Federal Aviation Administration would be in- 
cluded. Items that could be reduced or elimi- 
nated include aids to navigation, aircraft parts 
and weather observation equipment. Other 
items that would be subject to reduction in- 
clude communications contracts of the FAA, 
which would directly affect the safety and effi- 
ciency of the air traffic control system. 
Throughout the government, | am sure there 
would be many more such instances. | can’t 
believe that is the intent of the gentleman's 
amendment. 

The gentleman's amendment also would re- 
duce funding for civilian personnel expenses 
by $1.6 billion. Apparently, this is supposed to 
represent the 1994 part of the 252,000 em- 
ployee reduction. For fiscal year 1994, how- 
ever, those cuts have already been made. 
Thus, the gentleman’s amendment would take 
that money twice, resulting in further person- 
nel reductions. For the Department of Trans- 
portation, this would mean an additional re- 
duction of approximately $90 million. Coming 
at this time in the year, such a reduction 
would be extremely disruptive, probably ne- 
cessitating a major reduction in force. 

Mr. NATCHER. Madam Chairman, I 
yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. ROEMER]. 

Mr. ROEMER. Madam Chairman, this 
is a tough choice. This is a very dif- 
ficult vote. This is a $20 billion problem 
since I was elected in 1991, and if this 
passes, we will have had $20 billion 
roughly go for disaster assistance, 
drought assistance, Midwest flood, L.A. 
riots, Chicago flood, hurricanes in 
Florida, Louisiana, and Hawaii. It 
could be another $20 billion in the next 
4 years. So I encourage the Members to 
carefully consider the importance of 
this vote. 

I have worked diligently with the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
PENNY] and the gentleman from Ohio 
ІМг. KASICH], and I respect them both 
deeply. I have worked against rules to 
defeat budgets that I think are over 
budget, worked against the advanced 
solid rocket motor, and the space sta- 
tion, and I will continue to do so be- 
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cause we have done much on the defi- 
cit, but much much more needs to be 
done. 

But I hear my colleagues, when I 
voted for Penny-Kasich of $90 billion in 
cuts, say this is the same thing. It is 
not the same thing. it is not close to 
the same thing. It is not close to the 
same thing. This is very different, and 
it is different in a simple way. Penny- 
Kasich had a shared sacrifice, a shared 
benefit for deficit reduction which was 
good for everybody. This is targeted 
sacrifice, it is targeted benefit, and it 
will create other disasters if we set this 
precedent for policy. 

If we cut billions of dollars from Chi- 
cago, which is not in my district, for 
community development block grants 
and education, and we vote for, and I 
will vote for a tough crime bill, we will 
be taking the preventive measures 
away from these children. 

I encourage Members before they 
vote today to look at the third page of 
the Washington Post and the Chicago 
papers and see that in America, not 
Calcutta, 19 children were fighting for 
food with rats and lice. This is a tough 
choice. But make sure that we keep 
our money in for prevention. Do not 
vote for this amendment. Let us look 
for a long-term solution. 

I have not been happy with the 
Speaker’s lack of progress on appoint- 
ing a committee. He finally appointed 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. DUR- 
BIN], and the gentleman from Missouri 
ІМг. EMERSON]. And I hope he appoints 
the rest of the committee today. I hope 
we look not just at FEMA, but at a 
long-term solution for the budget, and 
a long-term solution for making ways 
that we pay for this. 

I have asked the Speaker for a letter, 
and he has given me his assurances on 
many of these things. But politics, la- 
dies and gentlemen, is about tough 
choices. Do not let anybody tell you 
that the tough choice is Penny-Kasich. 
The tough choice is making sure that 
we come up with a just solution for 
this very difficult problem. 

Mr. PENNY. Madam Chairman, I 
yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. FINGERHUT], 

Mr. FINGERHUT. Madam Chairman, 
I appreciate the gentleman yielding 
the time. The gentleman from Indiana, 
my good friend, is right. This is a very 
difficult vote and a tough choice, but 
the good news is that Members do not 
need to have a long-term memory to 
understand what is happening here. 
They can act on their short-term mem- 
ory, because this is the third time in 
just three years that we have had mas- 
sive emergencies that have required us 
to break our commitments with re- 
spect to spending caps. 

I was not happy when I went through 
the list of cuts that are on this amend- 
ment. Some of them made me smile be- 
cause I agree with them. Some of them 
made me flinch a little bit, and some of 
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them, frankly, made my stomach tight, 
understanding that they were on the 
list. But that is the essence of tough 
choices. That is the essence of biparti- 
sanship. 

But I think my friend, the gentleman 
from California [Mr. CONDIT] had it 
right at the beginning when he said 
that there are no good choices here 
today. But the final choice is whether 
we pay for this emergency ourselves, or 
whether we pay for it by asking our 
children to do so. 

I choose to pay for it ourselves. 

Mr. NATCHER. Madam Chairman, I 
yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. JOHNSTON]. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of Florida. Madam 
Chairman, I rise in strong opposition 
to the Penny-Kasich amendment. This 
amendment would unfairly and dras- 
tically cut U.S. development assistance 
to Africa, the poorest continent on 
Earth. U.S. aid to Africa is already dis- 
proportionately low compared to other 
parts of the world. To cut assistance 
further would be seriously detrimental 
to all we seek to achieve, both politi- 
cally and economically, in Africa. 

The proposed $200 million cut in the 
development fund for Africa, a 25-per- 
cent cut, would force termination of 
many desperately needed programs 
such as poverty reduction, child sur- 
vival, basic education, and nutrition. I 
emphasize to Members that this most 
basic level of program is at issue. Do 
we truly want to cut this type of as- 
sistance to a continent stricken by 
famine, disease, and civil war? 

To quote from AID Administrator 
Brian Atwood’s testimony this morn- 
ing, Penny-Kasich would be ‘‘devastat- 
ing for South Africa.” The South Afri- 
сап election, scheduled for late April, 
will cap a remarkable transition from 
apartheid to nonracial democracy. Yet 
South Africa will need immediate as- 
sistance to ensure that the enormous 
transition is successful. Does this 
House really want to endanger the fu- 
ture of nonracial democracy in South 
Africa? 

The American people, even in this 
anti-foreign-aid atmosphere, know 
right from wrong. The American people 
know morality from its opposite. 

The right vote, the moral vote, is to 
defeat Penny-Kasich. I implore Mem- 
bers not to inflict yet more suffering 
on Africa. 

Mr. NUSSLE. Madam Chairman, I 
yield 1 minute to my good friend and 
colleague, the gentleman from Califor- 
nia [Mr. DOOLITTLE]. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. Madam Chairman, 
as a Californian I support the need for 
earthquake relief. But as an American, 
I believe that we must provide this re- 
lief by making offsetting cuts, not by 
piling on further debt onto the backs of 
every man, woman, and child in Cali- 
fornia and in the rest of the United 
States. 
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Our national debt is destroying our 
children’s future, and that threat is a 
much bigger threat than any of the 
proposed cuts in the list offered by our 
colleagues in the amendment before us. 
This amendment starts us off in a new 
direction by making offsetting cuts. 

If we cannot sacrifice by cutting $10 
billion in order to provide earthquake 
relief, we do not deserve to be here. We 
need to control our spending, Madam 
Chairman. Let us begin here. 

I urge approval of this amendment. 

Mr. NATCHER. Madam Chairman, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. DURBIN]. 

Mr. DURBIN. Madam Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding me 
this time. 

Madam Chairman, the disasters 
which we have witnessed in America in 
the last 12 months have demonstrated 
extraordinary acts of courage by Amer- 
icans and extraordinary acts of politi- 
cal perfidy by this House of Represent- 
atives. 

Today we are debating whether or 
not we are going to make substantial 
cuts in essential services in the Federal 
Government so that the victims of the 
California earthquake, who are looking 
for shelter and food, will receive our 
assistance. Those who argue that they 
are showing courage today by putting 
the fate of these victims on the line, I 
think, overstate the case. I think what 
they are suggesting in terms of cuts, in 
terms of essential services, are wrong, 
dead wrong. To cut 581 employees from 
the Food and Drugs Administration 
means, for every American family 
within the sound of my voice, we will 
not see drug approvals coming through 
as they should; approvals of medical 
devices to help people who are suffer- 
ing; the inspection of mammography 
clinics, and inspection of those labora- 
tories which are life and death in terms 
of the future of America’s health. That 
is what we will sacrifice if the Penny- 
Kasich amendment passes. 

To do that in the name of helping 
earthquake victims, I think, is dead 
wrong. It is morally wrong for us to 
create this choice. The best choice is to 
say that we are going to look at this 
problem in a serious, long-term fash- 
ion, to take the bipartisan task force 
which the Speaker has appointed to 
deal with disasters and come up with 
honest solutions. 

The Penny-Kasich approach cuts 
those agencies in the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture which are responsible 
for helping today’s flood victims. That 
makes no sense whatsoever. 

Please keep in mind that somewhere 
in southern California in some shelter 
there sits a homeless person watching 
this debate wondering if this Congress 
will ever finish all of this hot air in 
time to deliver the kind of assistance 
they need to put their lives back in 
order. 
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Mr. PENNY. Madam Chairman, I 
yield myself 1% minutes. 

Madam Chairman, I appreciate the 
observation made by the gentleman 
from Illinois. He made a similar obser- 
vation last summer when he accused 
those who wanted to pay for Midwest 
flood relief with budget cuts of slowing 
down flood assistance. In reality, it did 
not slow down flood assistance for a 
single day. Flood assistance money was 
already in the pipeline just as earth- 
quake aid. Money is now already on the 
ground in California. 

This debate will consume only an- 
other 20 minutes and will not slow 
down by 1 day the needed relief for 
California victims. 

I am also encouraged that the gen- 
tleman from Illinois has been named as 
а cochairman of the commission to re- 
view disaster aid for the future. But, 
you know, we have dealt with disasters 
year after year, and we always borrow 
the money. We put it on the national 
credit card. 

This last summer I am convinced 
that much of the talk about a task 
force to deal with disaster assistance 
was designed to get enough votes to 
borrow the money for one more disas- 
ter. Now, another disaster is upon us, 
and the best we have done is to name 
cochairmen of a task force. Evidently, 
this is designed to get us past one more 
disaster package without paying for it. 

Sometime in the near future there 
will be a third disaster. We will be told 
at that time that there is an ongoing 
study by the task force, and we should 
not preempt the study, and we will bor- 
row the money one more time for an- 
other disaster. 

And somewhere not too much farther 
down the line, we will have another 
disaster, and we will be told that the 
study is near completion. And so now 
is not the time to pay for aid. Wait for 
the study to be completed. 

My colleagues, now is the time to 
pay for aid. We have already put too 
much on the national credit card. 

Mr. NATCHER. Madam Chairman, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
California [Mr. BERMAN]. 

Mr. BERMAN. Madam Chairman, I 
thank you and I thank the chairman of 
the Committee on Appropriations for 
bringing a bill which has a massive im- 
pact on my district and is the basis on 
which we who represent the most im- 
pacted congressional districts can turn 
this terrible disaster around. I thank 
you so much, I thank everyone in this 
House who is contemplating supporting 
this bill for helping us at a time of 
need. 

You know, I listened to the gen- 
tleman from Шіпоів [Mr. DURBIN] and 
others during the floods and the earlier 
disaster, and I empathized with what 
they were going through. I had no idea, 
I had no idea of the kind of devastation 
these things can cause to the people, to 
the homes, and to the businesses of a 
community. 
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But in 2 short weeks since this event 
happened, I have seen it in so many 
parts of my district impacting so many 
people who were struggling at the mar- 
gins in any event, and I thank all of 
you, and I have a great feeling of ap- 
preciation for the incredible voluntary 
movements that exist in the Red Cross 
and Salvation Army and the massive 
help that FEMA has been. 

Anyone who wants to dump on Fed- 
eral employees and dismiss bureaucrats 
ought to watch this operation in action 
with Federal people coming from all 
over the country to provide this assist- 
ance. 

But I just want to say we have to be 
accountable for our actions, and if this 
amendment were to pass, we are then 
asking Members of this body, Congress- 
men from New York City who are fac- 
ing a $2 billion deficit in their city 
budget, or the Congressman from 
Cleveland or Chicago or from any of 
the rural areas to cut the lifeblood of 
their districts, the operating subsidies 
to their transit systems, the commu- 
nity development block grants, the 
rural electrification programs, the pub- 
lic works projects in their districts to 
help us. And we cannot be asking our 
Members to commit political suicide. 

The support for this bill will evapo- 
rate if this amendment passes. You 
have to look at the consequences of 
your conduct. 

If you care about providing this re- 
lief, you must oppose and defeat this 
amendment, I urge a no vote. 

Mr. PENNY. Madam Chairman, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. KASICH]. 

Mr. KASICH. Madam Chairman, I am 
trying to remain optimistic about the 
institution’s ability to someday con- 
trol spending. But I have got to tell 
you that sometimes that optimism 
tends to fade, because I have heard just 
a litany of people talking about how 
devastating these cuts are to all of 
these programs of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Let us put it in perspective. $10 bil- 
lion in cuts out of a year’s worth of 
$500 billion in discretionary spending. 
Do you know what that is? Two per- 
cent. We are trying to cut discre- 
tionary spending over this fiscal year 2 
percent. Do you know what the cut is 
out of the total budget of the United 
States? it is less than 1 percent. 

I mean, people are running around 
here saying, “Тһе sky is going to fall. 
We are not going to have oil. We are 
not going to be able to have any 
crops.” 

Hey, folks, are you kidding me? Are 
you kidding me about what you are 
saying on the floor today? 

We are going to vote on a balanced- 
budget amendment, and you are telling 
me we cannot cut 1 percent? It is nota 
cut, a slowdown in the increase by 1 
percent to pay for people who have 
been hit in an earthquake. 
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Man, somebody is not getting the 
message about what they are saying 
out across this country. They want us 
to act like a family, make some 
choices. I mean, you would think we 
were cutting this budget by 50 percent. 
We are talking about less than a 1-рег- 
cent reduction in the increase in Fed- 
eral spending to pay for people who got 
hit by an earthquake. 

That is common sense to pay as you 
go. This message is depressing to me, 
because it brings into question a com- 
mitment to even set up an emergency 
fund, because an emergency fund would 
have to set probably 1 percent aside of 
the whole Federal budget. This is less 
than 1 percent, and you are saying no. 

I mean, if we are going to set up a 
fund, we had better be prepared to step 
up to the plate and say we want to do 
something that makes some good fiscal 
sense for our country. 

Support the Nussle amendment. 

Mr. NUSSLE. Madam Chairman, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
California (Мг. LEWIS]. 

Mr. LEWIS of California. Madam 
Chairman, I would like to comment for 
just a moment in reflection of the en- 
thusiasm of my colleague who just 
spoke. 

I cannot help but bring to the atten- 
tion of the House that we find our- 
selves often stumbling over the law of 
unintended consequences. That’s ex- 
actly what we are about to do here. 

The Penny-Kasich package of last 
year was discussed by all of us. It was 
a very close vote. 

To presume that we can now revisit 
that in the $9 billion Nussle-Kasich 
amendment and do what was intended 
then is a big mistake. Often, unin- 
tended consequences get in the way. 
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For example, in an area that is of 
great concern to a lot of my col- 
leagues—controlling our borders—with- 
in the proposal that is before us there 
is a cut of $45.1 million which was ap- 
propriated for the Border Patrol in the 
1994 appropriations budget process. 
That would have filled 581 new posi- 
tions on the Border Patrol. The com- 
bination of new and redeployed agents 
will result in the presence of 620 addi- 
tional Border Patrol agents on the line. 
INS plans to deploy 350 new agents as a 
result of that process. Attorney Gen- 
eral Reno intends to announce tomor- 
row an enhancement of $368 million in 
the same area, and $300 million will be 
used to strengthen the Border Patrol. 

If the Nussle-Kasich package is im- 
plemented, the rescissions proposed in 
that package will result in at least the 
following additional FTE cuts above 
and beyond those already planned: FBI 
agents, 329 positions gone; DEA, 91 po- 
sitions; INS, 174 positions. Because the 
rescission will come 6 months into the 
fiscal year, reductions-in-force will be 
impractical. In order to achieve this 
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level of FTE reductions, the Justice 
Department will be forced to imple- 
ment massive furloughs, resulting in 
disruption in the whole process regard- 
ing Border Patrol efforts. The Depart- 
ment of Justice will be unable to im- 
plement any of the enhancements pro- 
vided for them in this Border Patrol 
planning. : 

The whole point is that the way you 
implement this does the wrong thing in 
the wrong place at the wrong time. 
While we speak of innocuous cuts, this 
unintended consequence is anything 
but. This is an emergency bill, not a 
time to balance the budget. 

Mr. PENNY. Madam Chairman, I 
yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
South Carolina [Mr. INGLIS]. 

Mr. INGLIS of South Carolina. I 
thank the gentleman for yielding this 
time to me. 

Madam Chairman, this whole debate 
reminds me of something that a family 
does not do; and that is, a family, when 
it is presented with a crisis, must fig- 
ure out a reprioritization of their 
needs. Unfortunately, this is not what 
we are doing here. What we are doing 
here reminds me of something that 
happens in dysfunctional families, and 
that is, we have got an alcoholic in the 
family and we are supporting that alco- 
holic’s habit by allowing him to con- 
tinue to drink. In fact, we are buying 
the liquor for him. 

What we need to do in this House 
today is end the codependent relation- 
ship with the alcoholic uncle we have 
got and say to him that the time has 
come for us to make the choices. The 
time is today to cut spending so that 
we can afford to pay for the crisis that 
we have got in California. We support 
that crisis aid, we want to offer it, but 
we have got to cut the uncle off of the 
bottle. 

Mr. NATCHER. Madam Chairman, I 
yield 1 minute to the gentlewoman 
from California [Ms. WATERS]. 

Ms. WATERS. I thank the chairman 
for yielding this time to me. 

Madam Chairman, I thank the chair- 
man and all of my colleagues who have 
worked so very hard to put this supple- 
mental appropriation together. 

For those of you who speak about the 
earthquake, you do not really under- 
stand the devastation. Let me point 
out to you that I spent 3 days there, 2 
days at the epicenter of the earthquake 
where the building has fallen one full 
floor, where lives were lost, where 
apartment buildings split, where people 
are standing on the sidewalks with 
their children and their furniture, 
stunned; where hospitals are evacu- 
ated; where freeways are down. They 
are hurting. 

Some people have lost everything 
they have. People who thought they 
had a home, they did not have insur- 
ance, and it is gone. They have no 
place to live, and they do not under- 
stand why we in Congress would stand 
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here and blow a lot of smoke about cut- 
ting the budget at this time when they 
are in crisis. 

They expect you to debate that at 
budget time. They do not mind a de- 
bate about cutting back the budget, 
but they really are going to think you 
are rather mean-spirited to use this 
crisis as a time to hold up an appro- 
priation that could help them. 

I beg you not to do that. We have had 
some wonderful help from our Sec- 
retaries Cisneros and Pena, who have 
been out in California working hard; 
let us rise to the occasion and do what 
they have done, do what the people 
need desperately. 

Madam Chairman, I ask for an “ауе” 
vote. 

Mr. NATCHER. Madam Chairman, I 
yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. FOGLIETTA]. 

Mr. FOGLIETTA. I thank the com- 
mittee chairman for yielding this time 
to me. 

Madam Chairman, I rise today in 
strong opposition to the Nussle-Penny- 
Kasich amendment, 

Madam Chairman, as chairman of the 
Congressional Urban Caucus, I have to 
ask my colleagues offering this amend- 
ment today one question. Why? 

Why are the majority of proposed off- 
sets targeted at big-city America? 

Mass transit operating funds, transit 
capital grants, community develop- 
ment block grants, airport grants, 
vouchers for new public housing, and 
aid to assist communities with defense 
cutbacks and base closures. The list 
goes on. 

These are important programs. They 
provide job training. They provide 
housing. The transportation funds 
move people, goods and services, and 
employ thousands. 

The legislation we are debating today 
will help the city of Los Angeles cope 
with the most costly tragedy America 
has ever experienced. This amendment 
would cripple Los Angeles’ recovery 
even further. And it would send shock 
waves to cities across the country. 

Let’s look at one example: Mass tran- 
sit funding. Los Angeles has never been 
a mass transit city. The terms traffic 
jam and Los Angeles are synonyms. 
І,.А/в commuting times are legendary. 

Since the earthquake, people who 
would have been immobilized by dam- 
age to roads and highways, are able to 
move with the use of public transit. 
Ridership on L.A.’s Metrolink has 
grown to 30,000 additional riders daily. 
The same dependence on mass transit 
was seen in my city of Philadelphia 
and the entire Northeast when we froze 
because of the recent cold, snow, and 
ice. All cities need transit operating 
help, now, more than ever. 

So, why are the sponsors of the bill 
proposing to cut transit funding? And 
all the other programs that will help 
L.A.’s residents get back on their feet? 

And what good will this emergency 
funding really achieve if we create 
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emergencies in other cities across 
America? 

We all want to reduce the budget def- 
icit. But we must reduce it in a way 
that does not hurt cities like L.A. and 
cripple the programs that serve them. 

Let us reduce the budget in a 
thoughtful and rational manner. 

Let us pass the earthquake aid pack- 
age without creating aftershocks in the 
rest of Urban America. 

Mr. NUSSLE. Madam Chairman, I 
yield 1 minute to my friend and col- 
league, the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
BOEHNER]. 

Mr. BOEHNER. I thank the gen- 
tleman for yielding this time to me. 

adam Chairman and my colleagues, 
I think it is time to refocus this de- 
bate. This debate is not about whether 
we are going to give the compassionate 
aid which is needed in Los Angeles; it 
is going to happen. It is going to hap- 
pen regardless of what happens on this 
amendment. 

The aid is going to flow. 

This amendment is about whether 
Congress is going to kick the habit of 
giving out aid around America for dis- 
asters and then passing the bill on to 
our children and our grandchildren. 
The debate on this amendment is about 
whether we are willing to stand up and 
finally pay the bill. 

For the last 5 years Congress has 
passed over $20 billion in disaster as- 
sistance, most of that paid for, but 
simply added to the debt. 

There is a lot of talk today about 
cutting spending, you hear it all across 
America, from Members of Congress, 
that we need to cut spending—until it 
comes time to do it. Then we can never 
find it. We can never muster up the en- 
ergy or the courage to say, “І will take 
my share of the cuts.” 

Let me remind my colleagues, Christ- 
mas is past, it is now time to pay the 
bills. 

Mr. NATCHER. Madam Chairman, at 
this time I yield such time as she may 
consume to the gentlewoman from 
California [Ms. WATERS]. 

Ms. WATERS. Madam Chairman, I 
concluded my previous remarks by ask- 
ing for a “уев” vote. I did not mean 
that. I would like to correct that and 
ask for a “по” vote. 

Mr. NATCHER. Madam Chairman, I 
yield such time as she may consume to 
the gentlewoman from California [Ms. 
PELOSI]. 

Ms. PELOSI. Madam Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the Penny-Kasich 
amendment and commend our chair- 
man, the gentleman from Kentucky, 
Mr. NATCHER, for his swift action and 
tireless effort on behalf of the people 
who are affected by this disaster. 

Madam Chairman, I urge a “по” vote 
on Penny-Kasich. 

Mr. PENNY. Madam Chairman, I 
yield myself such time as I may 
consume. 

Madam Chairman, this is a familiar 
debate. We have been down this road 
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before. We have faced other disaster 
situations in other regions of the coun- 
try. And time and time again we con- 
vince ourselves that the responsible 
vote is to borrow more money. 

For once, we need to challenge our- 
selves to do what all of America must 
do when faced with a crisis within their 
own family, within their own commu- 
nity; to do what all charitable groups 
within America do when there is a cri- 
sis in any part of America. And that is 
to pay as we go. 

In our own family budget, when a cri- 
sis hits, we tighten our belts, we make 
some choices, and we eliminate some of 
the niceties in our family budget so we 
can focus on the necessity of the cur- 
rent crisis. 

When a disaster hits in our commu- 
nity, we stop everything, and all of us 
join hands to fight that disaster and to 
help our neighbors in need. We make 
the sacrifice. 

When a hurricane hits in Florida, or 
an earthquake hits in California, or a 
flood hits in the Midwest, collectively, 
as Americans, we join together and 
provide the support needed to bring re- 
lief to those who are suffering. 

We send contributions to the Red 
Cross and to the Salvation Army and 
to the other private relief organiza- 
tions. They don’t rush in on a credit 
card. They rush in to help, and they 
challenge all of America to send money 
so we can finance the needed aid. That 
is the way America operates, but that 
is not the way we operate here in 
Washington, DC. 

Church groups all across America, in- 
cluding my own church, sent relief 
groups down to hurricane-stricken 
southern Florida. My own sons and I 
traveled there last Easter break, to 
spend a week helping to rebuild that 
storm-ravaged region. That is the spir- 
it of America. 

But that is no longer the spirit that 
prevails here in the seat of our Na- 
tional Government. When it comes to а 
disaster here in America, we say, 

By gosh, send them the money. But don't 
ask me to sacrifice. These programs are 
under my committee's jurisdiction. I don't 
want to cut them. Let me provide aid by bor- 
rowing the money. Don't tell me to sacrifice 
something within my committee’s jurisdic- 
tion. 

Or we come to the floor and say, 

These programs are important to Chicago 
or New York or southern Minnesota or Ne- 
braska, and I don’t want to tell my constitu- 
ents that there is any part of the Federal 
budget affecting my district that I am going 
to cut in order to provide much needed as- 
sistance to a region of the country that is 
devastated and suffering severely. 

Madam Chairman, this is nonsense to 
most Americans. They want to see real 
leadership. They don’t want to see this 
kind of irresponsible behavior. 

Responsible leadership means mak- 
ing some tough choices. Borrowing 
money is never a tough choice. We 
found that out in the 1980’s. We bor- 
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rowed too much in the corporate sec- 
tor; we borrowed too much on 
consumer debt. We borrowed ourselves 
into a recession. And we are now begin- 
ning to build back. This Government of 
America must strive to set an example 
for the rest of America. 

This is a small proposition. This aid 
package is not tremendously expensive 
in the context of a $1.5 trillion national 
budget, and we are only proposing 70 
modest cuts in 70 relatively incon- 
sequential programs to pay for this 
earthquake aid. 

This is a familiar list of cuts. We 
have voted on these before, and many 
we have adopted before, but they have 
not yet become the law of the land. 

In the past we have talked about 
these spending cuts as a way to reduce 
the deficit. Today the very least we can 
do is adopt these spending cuts as a 
way of avoiding an addition to the defi- 
cit. 

Madam Chairman, today is a moment 
of truth in many respects. The chal- 
lenge is whether we will provide the 
right kind of leadership for America. 
When part of America is suffering, all 
of America is willing to share the sac- 
rifice. Will we reflect that American 
spirit here on the floor of the House? 
yes or no? I think the answer should be 
yes. In order to do that, we must vote 
for the Nussle amendment. 

Mr. NATCHER. Madam Chairman, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. MORAN]. 

Mr. MORAN. Madam Chairman, the 
only way that this amendment can 
pass is if the Members of this body 
don’t understand what they are doing. 
We have had no hearings about these 
cuts. We just received the most cur- 
rent, most precise, analysis of what 
this amendment will do. 

At a time when we are about to pass 
a tough crime bill, do the Members of 
this body really want to eliminate 1,493 
FBI agents? Do you really want to cut 
out 1,636 Bureau of Prison guards? 
When we are trying to deal with illegal 
immigrants, do you really want to 
eliminate 1,108 INS agents? When the 
American people are trying to struggle 
with a brand new tax act, brand new 
tax forms, do you really want to elimi- 
nate 7,200 Internal Revenue Service 
personnel? And do you really want to 
go home and explain to your veterans 
why you voted to eliminate, 13,586 peo- 
ple out of our VA hospitals? Do you 
really want to do that? 

You need to know what is in this bill. 

Mr. FAZIO. Madam Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORAN. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. FAZIO. Madam Chairman, this is 
another example of the law of unin- 
tended consequences. This is a Con- 
gress that came back here to pass a 
crime bill and crack down on illegal 
immigration, and our first act is to- 
tally counterproductive. I know every 
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Member wants to inflict cuts on the 
legislative branch to show just how far 
we are willing to go to help these vic- 
tims. What do we do? If we pass this 
amendment, we leave the Senate to- 
tally unscathed. Seventy-five hundred 
people would have been cut in the Sen- 
ate had the amendment of the gen- 
tleman from Indiana [Mr. MYERS], been 
adopted. None of them will be if this 
Penny-Kasich-Nussle-Condit amend- 
ment is adopted. 

So this is not what people portray it 
to be. It is a counterproductive and 
mistaken effort to make a gesture 
which I think is inappropriate at this 
time. 

Madam Chairman, | want to point out the ef- 
fects of this amendment on the legislative 
branch. 

Section 2401 of the amendment to the dis- 
aster supplemental rescinds 2.8 percent of the 
funds appropriated in the fiscal year 1994 Leg- 
islative Branch Appropriations Act, except for 
funds for Senate operations and House official 
mail. House mail is rescinded by $5 million in 
section 2402. 

Penny-Kasich had a comparable 7.5-percent 
rescission, but earlier in the year. At this point 
in the budget year, the section 2401—2.8 per- 
cent will probably equate to close to 6 percent 
of remaining balances. This assumes an early 
to mid-February approval of the bill by the 
President and one month to develop an em- 
ployee and administrative cost reduction pian 
to achieve the $50 million savings required. 

IMPACT 

There are few options in the legislative 
branch in making reductions to current oper- 
ations. The resources of the legislative branch 
are basically people and the computers and 
other administrative machinery that support 
the staff. 

Our employees are among the lowest in av- 
erage salary in Federal service. 

For the approximately 23,000 legislative 
branch staff covered by this amendment, and 
assuming an average annual salary and bene- 
fit compensation of $50,000, a $50 million re- 
scission would equate to about 2,000 staff at 
this time of the year—a 9 percent staffing re- 
duction. 

A proportionate reduction allocation of 2,000 
would work out to be: 


Total ap- қ 
ман оним 
House staff ............ 10,000 870 
Library of Congress 4,800 417 
General Accounting 4,800 417 
Architect of the Capitol 2,000 174 
Capitol Police ............ 1,300 13 
Total 22,900 1,991 


Such a personnel reduction would be ac- 
complished by reducing: 

Members office staff by 1 to 2 per office. 

Committees by an average 4 to 5 per com- 
mittee. 

House computer personnel by 15. 

Doorkeepers, finance clerks, floor clerks, 
etc., by 70 plus. 

Congressional Budget Office: 20 of 220 
Staff. 

Office of Technology Assessment: 15 of 
205. 
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Congressional Research Service: 80 of 770. 

General Accounting Office: 1250 of 4,800. 
In САО? case, a much higher proportion of 
staff will be affected because of the require- 
ments of their employee rights regulations. 

Architect of the Capital: 174 of 2000. 

An alternative would be a one-month fur- 
lough for each legislative branch employee. 

OTHER IMPACTS 

Reduction in reading room hours at the Li- 
brary of Congress. 

Either 100 or so depository libraries re- 
moved from program or significant reduction in 
Federal documents delivery. 

Reductions of 7 to 15 in braille and audio 
Publications for 700,000 books for blind and 
physically handicapped patrons of Library of 
Congress National Library Service. 

Other reductions and delays in resolving 
Federal contractor bid protests [GAO]: Davis- 
Bacon employee settlements—GAO workload; 
meeting congressional needs for CBO 
scorekeeping, GAO audits, CRS services to 
Members and Committees; and an unknown 
cutback in GPO printing of congressional doc- 
uments such as the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
hearings, et cetera; and further delays in proc- 
essing copyright registrations and royalty pay- 
ments to copyright owners. 

SECTION 2402 

A $5 million mail rescission will cause termi- 
nation of all bulk mailings from Members in 
about the June to July timeframe. This ас- 
count may even now be underfunded at the 
current appropriation level of $40 million. 

Mr. NUSSLE. Madam Chairman, I 
yield myself the balance of my time. 

We have talked a lot about the fam- 
ily here today. I just want to put this 
in perspective a little bit. If the family 
budget was compared with the Federal 
budget, what this would mean if a fam- 
ily faced a crisis, they would have to 
come up with two hundred bucks. You 
would say to some families, on a $30,000 
joint income, two hundred bucks is a 
lot of money. But you know what? If it 
was an emergency, they would figure it 
out. The wouldn’t go borrow two hun- 
dred bucks. They would figure out 
ways here and there to cut their own 
family budgets. They wouldn’t wait 
until the end of the year and save it for 
the budgeteers. They would not say we 
are going to cut people and throw them 
out on the street. They wouldn't say 
their kids are not going to be able to 
get shoes and starve. 

Come on, don’t be ridiculous. There 
is nobody out there that believes that 
for one second that this giant Federal 
budget cannot be.cut 1 percent to fit 
this in for victims of an earthquake. In 
an emergency. 

I think it is unconscionable to tell 
people from the well specifics that are 
not true, that are not in any way in- 
tended in this bill or even facts within 
the language. 

There is no way that that is the case. 
The budget loophole that this came 
under says that we need emergencies in 
order to find this kind of a situation 
where we want to spend money off 
budget. It is an emergency. 
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But is this the emergency intended 
by the budgeteers? Is this the big 
earthquake in California? Is this the 
war where we are going to have to 
come up with hundreds of billions of 
dollars? 

No. This is an emergency that we can 
fit into our family budget, our national 
budget. We can tighten our belt one lit- 
tle loop. This is all it takes. And do the 
right thing, so we don’t have to pass 
this on to our children and our grand- 
children. 

The Fazio amendment is up next. It 
is going to cut a little bit, everybody is 
going to feel good. But let me tell you, 
it doesn’t cut the mustard. We need to 
vote for the Nussle amendment in 
order to do the job and do the job right. 


О 1730 


Мг. NATCHER. Madam Chairman, I 
yield the balance of my time to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Missouri 
(Mr. GEPHARDT], our majority leader, 
to close debate. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. GEPHARDT] is recog- 
nized for 2 minutes. 

Mr. GEPHARDT. Madam Chairman, 
in the past few days, there has been a 
lot of discussion about the best way to 
help the earthquake victims in south- 
ern California—how to write the legis- 
lation, how to foot the bill. 

But what is really important in this 
discussion is not the process or the pro- 
cedures we know so well—but a kind of 
human tragedy that is hard for any of 
us to know. 

Imagine what it is like to work hard 
all your life, to save up to buy your 
own home—only to have that home 
slide off its foundation—and to know 
you've got to start all over again. 

Imagine what it is like to wake up 
опе day, living a comfortable middle- 
class life—and to wake up the next day 
sleeping on the street, and carrying 
your belongings in a plastic bag. 

Imagine what it’s like, living pay- 
check to paycheck, and being struck by 
a crisis that’s just too big for your 
bank account. 

Imagine what it is like to see the 
roads, the highways, the buildings, and 
businesses that have been a part of 
your everyday life, crumble to the 
ground like a house of cards. 

And imagine what it is like for a city 
and a State—still mired in a deep, 
painful recession—to be dealt a dev- 
astating economic blow. 

I am not going to pretend that I 
know what that is like. But I feel very 
deeply for the people of Los Angeles, 
because my district suffered that kind 
of devastation during last year's 
floods—when the tides of disaster 
washed away people’s homes and cars 
and dreams. 

I stood shoulder to shoulder with the 
people of Missouri, working to rebuild 
the damage caused by those floods. And 
there is a lot more rebuilding to do. 
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So I know the difference that Gov- 
ernment aid can make—giving shelter 
and food and help with the rent, while 
our people get back on their feet. 

It is not some kind of welfare. It is 
not even an act of charity. It is our 
profound obligation, born of extraor- 
dinary circumstance. 

I'll never forget the words of опе 
woman in Los Angeles, who has been 
sleeping with her family in a parking 
lot for the past few weeks. She told a 
newspaper reporter: I've never asked 
the Government for a penny. We've al- 
ways worked very hard. But I'm hoping 
now that they can help us.” 

When you look at the human suffer- 
ing—when you look at the misery and 
tragedy caused by these disasters—and 
when you look at our ability to really 
help these people, to help them put 
their lives back together—then all the 
parliamentary rules and debates just 
pale by comparison. 

Federal relief workers have done an 
outstanding job in Los Angeles—just as 
they did an outstanding job in my own 
community. 

It is time for us to move past the dis- 
cussion about earthquake aid, and to 
get the job done. It is time for us to sit 
down, and work out a solution—as 
quickly and as thoroughly as we can. 

And it just doesn’t make sense for 
that solution to come from our regular 
budget. After 12 years, we finally have 
an economic and budget policy that is 
working for American families. We are 
creating jobs, we’re reducing the defi- 
cit, and we are doing more to meet the 
needs of our people. 

The only way to keep us on that path 
to prosperity is by helping the Los An- 
geles area—which generates 7 percent 
of the entire Nation's gross national 
product—more than almost any other 
city in America. 

But if every dollar of disaster aid 
must be matched by a dollar of painful 
cuts in day-to-day programs—beyond 
the tough cuts the President is about 
to propose—then we'll throw this mod- 
est recovery right off its course. And 
that certainly will not help the people 
of southern California. 

That's not to say that I'm not con- 
cerned about the money this will cost. 
Iam. That’s why the Speaker, the mi- 
nority leader, and I have appointed a 
special bipartisan task force, to look at 
ways to minimize the financial impact 
of these kinds of disasters, without 
compromising the effectiveness of our 
Government’s response. 

I think this task force will help us 
come up with some long-term answers. 
But we cannot change the rules in the 
middle of the game. Until we come up 
with a real, long-term approach that 
works, how can we treat the families of 
southern California any differently 
than the families of Florida, South 
Carolina, or the Midwest? á 

So let’s act with the reason and com- 
passion we have always demonstrated 
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in times of national crisis—and let us 
do it today. 

Let us say to the people of southern 
California: this is not business as 
usual. We’ll help you get back on your 
feet. And the promise of America will 
be fulfilled. 

Mr. FORD of Michigan. Madam Chairman, | 
rise in opposition to the amendment. 

The authors of the amendment, the gentle- 
men from lowa, Minnesota, Ohio, and Califor- 
nia, have an admirable aim: to maintain dis- 
cipline in the budget and prevent increases in 
the deficit as we provide emergency aid to the 
victims of the Los Angeles earthquake. But 
some of the spending cuts they have targeted, 
already authorized and appropriated by Con- 
gress, are ill-considered. | want to bring to my 
colleagues’ attention three items within the ju- 
risdiction of the Committee on Education and 
Labor, which | have the honor to chair. 

First, the amendment would raise the 
threshold for application of the Davis-Bacon 
Act from $2,000 to $100,000. The Davis- 
Bacon Act, as my colleagues know, requires 
contractors to pay prevailing wages on Fed- 
eral and federally assisted construction 
projects. The act ensures fair competition 
among contractors and promotes quality work 
by requiring a wage structure that encourages 
the use of skilled employees. 

So-called reform of Davis-Bacon is not rel- 
evant to this appropriations bill. The House 
has repeatedly opposed attempts to alter 
Davis-Bacon in the context of unrelated legis- 
lation. It has consistently supported legislative 
reform reported by the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor. 

Chairman MURPHY, whose subcommittee 
has jurisdiction over Davis-Bacon, and | have 
introduced a reform bill, H.R. 1231, which 
would raise the application threshold, but only 
in the context of other reforms that ensure that 
changes are carefully balanced. For example, 
our bill would prohibit contractors from dividing 
their contracts into pieces to avoid the thresh- 
old. 

H.R. 1231 is similar to bills that passed the 
House in recent Congresses. Chairman MUR- 
PHY and | intend to move it. 

For these reasons, we should reject the 
piecemeal change proposed here. 

Second, the amendment would cut $150 
million from the Dislocated Worker Assistance 
Program, which helps people who have per- 
manently lost their jobs learn new skills and 
get new jobs. The Congressional Budget Of- 
fice and the Labor Department estimate that 
2.2 million Americans will permanently lose 
their jobs this year. The money that has been 
appropriated will serve only a fraction of those 
in need. The amendment proposes to cut 
more than 10 percent of the program this 
year. It is unfair and illogical to make one 
group of Americans—who also need their 
Government's help to remain productive, tax- 
paying citizens—pay for desperately needed 
assistance to victims of the earthquake. 

Again, this amendment would cripple our ef- 
forts to improve the dislocated worker pro- 
gram. Job training is a top priority of the Clin- 
ton administration this year. It is expected to 
be emphasized in the Presidents 1995 budg- 
et. The Labor Department has been working 
with my committee for months to reform our 
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training programs. Yesterday, Secretary Reich 
and the President held a conference to dis- 
cuss models of their proposed reforms from 
across the country. The committee looks for- 
ward to considering the administration's reform 
proposal encompassing those and other ideas. 

Third, the amendment would cut $110 mil- 
lion in federally sponsored university research 
and development. The amendment would 
leave it to the Office of Management and 
Budget to make the cuts from among 28 ac- 
counts administered by agencies ranging from 
the National Institutes of Health to NASA to 
the Army. 

The authors of the amendment have termed 
this a reduction in overhead, or in indirect re- 
search costs. There is nothing indirect about 
the effect reductions in reimbursements would 
have on research and the institutions that un- 
dertake these projects. These are valid costs 
as determined by OMB. They cover things like 
the cost of lighting or heating a research build- 
ing. If these accounts were reduced, and OMB 
already has reduced them by about $100 mil- 
lion annually since 1991, the costs will have to 
be recovered elsewhere—in either research 
cutbacks or tuition hikes. 

Again, this is a reduction in areas that the 
administration and Congress agree we need 
to promote: investment in our children's edu- 
cation and research that will increase our liv- 
ing standards. 

This item has grave implications for the Na- 
tion's research centers, including the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, one of our leading institu- 
tions. The University of Michigan, which is in 
my district, received $253 million in federally 
sponsored research in a wide range of sci- 
entific endeavors in fiscal 1993. No one knows 
what this amendment would mean for my 
school. | would like us to know what the full 
ramifications are before we act. 

It is appropriate for Congress to set a budg- 
et for Federal support for research and devel- 
opment. Let us do it by the front door, by let- 
ting appropriate authorities decide what 
projects to fund, not by the back door, where 
we make arbitrary cuts whose implications are 
not fully understood. 

| urge my colleagues to defeat the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. SWIFT. Madam Chairman, | rise in op- 
position to this amendment, and in particular 
to take $10 million from the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. There are only two prob- 
lems with this approach; it won't save any 
money, and it won't work, 

First of all, the annual payroll of the ICC is 
$30 million. This amendment would cut this by 
a third. To RIF one-third of the Commission's 
employees would statutorily require 90 days 
advance time, and then statutory requirements 
for severance pay and lump-sum annual leave 
payments. But with the fiscal year half over, 
by the time you instituted a RIF you would 
likely have to let all your employees go when 
the money ran out. 

Or you could offer a mix of involuntary re- 
tirement payments and unemployment com- 
pensation. Or you could require involuntary 
furloughs and pay out for unemployment com- 
pensation. But the end result of any of these 
approaches is that you achieve no savings 
and the work of independent agencies comes 
to a screeching halt. 
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And that is the second point. This amend- 
ment doesn't pass оп the work of the ICC to 
the Department of Transportation—as other 
sunset amendments have at least attempted 
to do—it just tells the last employee to turn out 
the lights as they leave. 

Ongoing cases, problems with shippers, or 
community concerns with rail abandonments, 
and the myriad of other day-in, day-out regu- 
latory functions of the agency would stop in 
their tracks. Thats not hard-nosed, prudent 
paring of Government waste. That's irrespon- 
sible grandstanding. This amendment hasn't 
been thought through; it will not save money, 
but it will do damage to communities and ship- 
pers who deserve better. 

My friends, there is no free lunch; no sav- 
ings, no sense in this kind of slash-and-burn 
amendment. | urge its defeat” 

Mr. MINETA. Madam Chairman, | rise in op- 
position to the son of Penny-Kasich. As with 
their original amendment from last November 
to H.R. 3400, Reinventing Government, this 
amendment is short-sighted, undermines the 
emergency process of the Budget Act and in- 
cludes major policy changes that have not re- 
ceived proper scrutiny. There are a number of 
reasons to vote against Penny-Kasich. 

First of all, the Penny-Kasich cuts are too 
deep and are not equitable. Many of these, 
such as eliminating $150 million for the dis- 
located worker assistance program, are ill-con- 
ceived and unfair. 

Second, it represents an impractical attempt 
at rewriting the Federal budget. We have 
never before required offsetting cuts when 
making a supplemental appropriation for a dis- 
aster. Never—not for Andrew, not for Iniki, not 
for the Midwest floods, not for Hugo, not for 
Loma Prieta—never. To now require that we 
go through that exercise before providing as- 
sistance in this one case would be highly un- 
fair and discriminatory. 

The budget we adopt after long and tortu- 
ous debate is a planning document. Disasters 
cannot be planned and we know that at the 
time we adopt the budget. We know that 
major disasters might happen which would re- 
quire us, in the urgency of that situation, to 
spend additional dollars on disaster relief. We 
cannot, when disaster strikes, tell the people 
suffering from it that we will be sending aid 
just as soon as we redebate and refigure the 
entire Federal budget—look how long it takes 
us to adopt a budget in the first place. It sim- 
ply is not practical to say we will rewrite the 
Federal budget before we aid anyone in a 
major disaster. This is exactly the kind of red- 
tape runaround and delay we have been trying 
to get away from in disaster relief. 

Third, Penny-Kasich includes major policy 
changes that have not received the benefit of 
proper legislative scrutiny. 

This is no way to legislate. A proposal like 
this should not simply be slapped together 
over a weekend and then be brought up for a 
vote. 

It is very easy, and often very valuable, for 
people to throw out ideas for consideration 
without all the details worked out. However, it 
is part of the job of the Congress to work out 
those with no opportunity to measure and 
weigh in detail the changes it would bring, 
would, in my opinion, be an abrogation of our 
responsibility as legislators. 
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Mr. Speaker, for me and many other Mem- 
bers, Penny-Kasich brings back bad memo- 
ries. In 1981, the Reagan administration sub- 
mitted an omnibus reconciliation bill. That bill 
was over 4,000 pages and included 
savings of $43 billion. Like Penny-Kasich, it, 
too, involved complex issues; it, too, was rail- 
roaded through the Congress; and it, too, was 
not understood in terms of its ramifications. As 
Members may recall, that effort turned out to 
be a disaster—a disaster for the economy and 
for the legislative process. 

We don't need a repeat of that today. Vote 
no on Penny-Kasich—Penny-Kasich 1 was 
wrong; Penny-Kasich 2 is no better. 

The CHAIRMAN. All time has ex- 
pired. 

The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. NUSSLE]. 

The question was taken; and the 
Chairman announced that the noes ap- 
peared to have it. 

RECORDED VOTE 

Mr. NUSSLE. Madam Chairman, I de- 
mand a recorded vote. 

A recorded vote was ordered. 

The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—ayes 178, noes 240, 
not voting 21, as follows: 


[Roll No. 10) 
AYES—178 

Allard Fingerhut Margolies- 
Andrews (NJ) Fish Mezvinsky 
Archer Fowler Mazzoli 
Armey Franks (CT) McCollum 
Bachus (AL) Franks (NJ) McCrery 
Baesler Gallo McCurdy 
Baker (CA) Gilchrest McDade 
Baker (LA) Gingrich McHugh 
Ballenger Goodlatte McInnis 
Barca Goodling McMillan 
Barlow Gordon Meehan 
Barrett (NE) Goss Meyers 
Bartlett rams Mica 
Barton оте. Miller (FL) 
мание Greenwood oo 
Bilirakis Gunderson olinari 
Bliley Напсоск Moorhead 
ma Hansen Myers 

ег Hastert Nussle 
Brown (ОН) Bayes Onley 
Bunning Henley Packard 
Burton es Paxon 
Buyer Payne (УА) 
Callahan Hoekstra Penny 
Camp Hoke Peterson (MN) 
Canady Houghton Petri 
Castle жа Pombo 
Clinger Porter 
Coble Hutchinson Portman 
“Collins (GA Hyde Poshard 
Саа 3 Inglis Pryce (OH) 
Condit ата Quinn 
Cooper Ramstad 
оний Istook Ravenel 
Cox Johnson (CT) 
Crapo Johnson, Sam Ridge 
Cunningham Kasich Roberts 
Deal Kim Rohrabacher 
DeLay Kingston Roth 
Dickey Klug Roukema 
Doolittle en Royce 
Dornan о Santorum 
Dreier Kyl Sarpalius 
Duncan Lambert Saxton 

Leach Schiff 

Edwards (TX) Levy Sensenbrenner 
Ehlers Lightfoot Shaw 
English Linder Shays 
Everett Livingston Shuster 
Ewing Long Smith (MI) 
Fawell Mann Smith (NJ) 
Fields (TX) Manzullo Smith (TX) 


Solomon 


Stump 
Sundquist 
Swett 


Abercrombie 
Ackerman 
Andrews (ME) 
Applegate 
Bacchus (FL) 


Blackwell 
Boehlert 
Bonior 
Borski 
Boucher 
Brewster 
Browder 
Brown (CA) 


de la Garza 
de Lugo (VI) 
DeFazio 
DeLauro 
Dellums 
Derrick 


Evans 
Faleomavaega 
(А8) 
Farr 
Fazio 
Fields (LA) 
Filner 
Flake 
Foglietta 
Foley 
Ford (MI) 
Ford (TN) 
Frank (MA) 
Frost 
Furse 
Gallegly 
Gejdenson 
Gekas 
Gephardt 
Geren 
Gibbons 
Gillmor 
Gilman 


Andrews (TX) 
Bentley 
Brooks 
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Talent Valentine 
Tanner Vucanovich 
Tauzin Walker 
Thomas (CA) Weldon 
Thomas (WY) Wolf 
Torkildsen теше 
Upton Zimmer 
NOES—240 

Glickman Payne (NJ) 
Gonzalez Pelosi 
Gutierrez Peterson (FL) 
Hall (OH) Pickett 
Hall (TX) Pickle 
Hamburg Price (NC) 
Hamilton Quillen 
Harman Rahall 
Hefner Rangel 
Hilliard Reed 
Hinchey Richardson 
Hoagland Roemer 
Hochbrueckner Rogers 
Holden Romero-Barcelo 
Horn (PR) 
Hoyer Ros-Lehtinen 
Hughes Rose 
Hutto Rostenkowski 
Jacobs Rowland 
Jefferson Roybal-Allard 
Johnson (GA) Rush 
Johnson (SD) Sabo 
Johnson, Е.В. Sanders 
Johnston Sangmeister 
Kanjorski Sawyer 
Kaptur Schaefer 
Kennedy Schenk 
Kennelly Schroeder 
Kildee Schumer 
Kleczka Scott 
Klein Serrano 
Klink Sharp 
Kopetski Sisisky 
Kreidler Skaggs 
LaFalce Skeen 
Lancaster Skelton 
Lantos Slattery 
LaRocco Slaughter 
Laughlin Smith (IA) 
Lazio Snowe 
Levin Spratt 
Lewis (CA) Stark 
Lewis (GA) Stokes 
Lipinski Strickland 
Lloyd Studds 
Lowey Stupak 
Machtley Swilt 
Maloney Synar 
Manton Taylor (М8) 
Martinez Taylor (NC) 
Matsui Tejeda 
McCandless Thompson 
McCloskey Thornton 
McDermott Thurman 
McHale Torres 
McKeon Torricelli 
McKinney Towns 
McNulty Traficant 
Meek Tucker 
Menendez Underwood (GU) 
Mfume Unsoeld 
Miller (CA) Velazquez 
Mineta Vento 
Mink Visclosky 
Moakley Volkmer 
Mollohan Walsh 
Montgomery Waters 
Moran Watt 
Morella Waxman 
Murtha Wheat 
Nadler Whitten 
Natcher Williams 
Neal (NC) Wilson 
Norton (DC) Wise 
Oberstar Woolsey 
Obey Wyden 
Olver Wynn 
Ortiz Yates 
Pallone Young (AK) 
Parker Young (FL) 
Pastor 

NOT VOTING—21 
Chapman Green 
Collins (IL) Hastings 
Crane King 
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Lehman Murphy Reynolds 
Lewis (FL) Neal (MA) Shepherd 
Markey Owens Smith (OR) 
Michel Pomeroy Washington 
П 1753 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 


Mr. King for, with Mrs. Collins of Illinois 
against. 

Мг. Smith of Oregon for, with Mr. Neal of 
Massachusetts against. 


So the amendment was rejected. 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The CHAIRMAN. It is now in order to 
consider amendment No. 3 printed in 
part 2 of House Report 103-416. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. FAZIO 

Mr. FAZIO. Madam Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will des- 
ignate the amendment. 

The text of the amendment is as fol- 
lows: 

Amendment offered by Мг. FAZIO: at the 
end of the bill insert the following: 

“TITLE II—RESCISSIONS OF BUDGET 
AUTHORITY 

SEC, 201. SHORT TITLE. 

This title may be cited as the Fiscal Year 
1994 Rescission Act“. 

Chapter 1—Department of Agriculture, Rural 
Development, Food and Drug Administra- 
tion, and Related Agencies 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH SERVICE 
(RESCISSION AND TRANSFER OF FUNDS) 

Of the funds made available under this 
heading in Public Law 103-111 and subse- 
quently transferred to the Human Nutrition 
Information Service pursuant to Secretary's 
Memorandum No. 1020-39, dated September 
30, 1993, $1,000,000 are rescinded and the re- 
maining funds are transferred to the Agricul- 
tural Research Service: Provided, That funds 
appropriated by Public Law 103-111 for the 
functions of the former Human Nutrition In- 
formation Service shall be made available 
only to the Agricultural Research Service. 

COOPERATIVE STATE RESEARCH SERVICE 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available under this 
heading in Public Law 103-111, $14,279,000 are 
rescinded, including $4,375,000 for contracts 
and grants for agricultural research under 
the Act of August 4, 1965, as amended; 
$7,000,000 for competitive research grants; 
and $2,904,000 for necessary expenses of the 
Cooperative State Research Service. 

BUILDING AND FACILITIES 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available under this 
heading in Public Law 103-111, $2,897,000 are 
rescinded. 

AGRICULTURAL MARKETING SERVICE 
MARKETING SERVICES 
(RESCISSION AND TRANSFER OF FUNDS) 

Of the funds made available under this 
heading in Public Law 103-111 and subse- 
quently transferred to the Agricultural Co- 
operative Service pursuant to Secretary's 
Memorandum No. 1020-39, dated September 
30, 1993, $100,000 are rescinded and the re- 
maining funds are transferred to the Rural 
Development Administration. 
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PAYMENTS TO STATES AND POSSESSIONS 
(TRANSFER OF FUNDS) 

Of the funds made available under this 
heading in Public Law 103-111 and subse- 
quently transferred to the Agriculture Coop- 
erative Service pursuant to Secretary's 
Memorandum No. 1020-39, dated September 
30, 1993, $435,000 are transferred to the Rural 
Development Administration. 

FARMERS HOME ADMINISTRATION 
RURAL HOUSING INSURANCE FUND PROGRAM 
ACCOUNT 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available under this 
heading in Public Law 103-111 for the cost of 
direct section 502 loans, $35,000,000 are re- 
всілдей. 

RURAL DEVELOPMENT LOAN FUND PROGRAM 

ACCOUNT 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available under this 
heading in Public Law 103-111 for the cost of 
direct loans, $20,000,000 are rescinded. 

RURAL WATER AND WASTE DISPOSAL GRANTS 

(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available under this 
heading in Public Law 103-111, $25,000,000 are 
rescinded. 

SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available under this 
heading in Public Law 103-111, $12,167,000 are 
rescinded. 

FOOD AND NUTRITION SERVICE 
COMMODITY SUPPLEMENTAL FOOD PROGRAM 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available under this 
heading in Public Law 102-341, $12,600,000 are 
rescinded, 

FOOD DONATIONS PROGRAMS FOR SELECTED 

GROUPS 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available under this 
heading in Public Law 102-341, $6,000,000 are 
rescinded. 

PUBLIC LAW 480 PROGRAM ACCOUNT 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available under this 
heading in Public Law 103-111 for commod- 
ities supplied in connection with title ІП, 
$20,000,000 are rescinded. 


Chapter 2—Departments of Commerce, Jus- 
tice, and State, the Judiciary, and Related 
Agencies 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT ADMINISTRATION 
ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT REVOLVING FUND 


(RESCISSION) 

Of the unobligated balances in the Eco- 
nomic Development Revolving Fund, 
$29,000,000 are rescinded. 

NATIONAL OCEANIC AND ATMOSPHERIC 
ADMINISTRATION 
CONSTRUCTION 
(RESCISSION) 


Of the amounts made available under this 
heading in Public Law 103-121, $3,000,000 are 
rescinded. 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 
ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISION 


For fiscal year 1994 only, the Director of 
the Bureau of Justice Assistance, upon good 
cause shown, may waive the provisions of 
section 504(f) of the Omnibus Crime Control 
and Safe Streets Act of 1968 for projects lo- 
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cated in communities covered under a Presi- 
dentially declared disaster pursuant to the 
Robert T. Safford Disaster Relief and Emer- 
gency Assistance Act. 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
ADMINISTRATION OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
BUYING POWER MAINTENANCE 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the balances in the Buying Power Main- 
tenance account, $8,800,000 are rescinded. 

NEW DIPLOMATIC POSTS 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available for the United 
States Information Agency under this head- 
ing in Public Law 102-395, $1,000,000 are re- 
scinded. 

ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISION 

Subject to enactment of legislation au- 
thorizing the Secretary of State to charge a 
fee or surcharge for processing machine read- 
able non-immigrant visas and machine read- 
able combined border crossing identification 
cards and no-immigrant visas, the Secretary 
of State may collect not to exceed $20,000,000 
in additional fees or surcharges during fiscal 
year 1994 pursuant to such authority: Pro- 
vided, That such additional fees shall be de- 
posited as an offsetting collection to the De- 
partment of State, Administration of For- 
eign Affairs, “Diplomatic and Consular Pro- 
grams” appropriation account and such fees 
shall remain available until expended: Pro- 
vided further, That such collections shall be 
available only to modernize, automate, and 
enhance consular services and 
counterterrorism activities of the Depart- 
ment of State, to include the development 
and installation of automated visa and 
namecheck information systems, secure 
travel documents, worldwide telecommuni- 
cations systems, and management systems 
to permit sharing of critical information re- 
garding visa applicants and help secure 
America's borders. 

THE JUDICIARY 
COURTS OF APPEALS, DISTRICT COURTS, AND 
OTHER JUDICIAL SERVICES 
DEFENDER SERVICES 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available under this 
heading in Public Law 103-121, $3,000,000 are 
rescinded. 

RELATED AGENCIES 
BOARD FOR INTERNATIONAL BROADCASTING 
ISRAEL RELAY STATION 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available under this 
heading, $1,700,000 are rescinded. 

UNITED STATES INFORMATION AGENCY 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
(INCLUDING RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available under this 
heading in Public Law 103-121, $1,177,000 are 
rescinded. 

Notwithstanding the provisions of this or 
any other Act, not to exceed $2,000,000 of the 
funds made available under this heading in 
Public Law 103-121 may be used to carry out 
projects involving security construction and 
related improvements for Agency facilities 
not physically located together with Depart- 
ment of State facilities abroad: Provided, 
That such funds may remain available until 
expended. 

EDUCATIONAL AND CULTURAL EXCHANGE 
PROGRAMS 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available under this 
heading in Public Law 103-121, $850,000 are re- 
scinded. 
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RADIO CONSTRUCTION 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available under this 
heading in Public Law 103-121, $2,000,000 are 
rescinded. 

Chapter 3—Energy and Water Development 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE—CIVIL 
DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 
CORPS OF ENGINEERS—CIVIL 
GENERAL INVESTIGATIONS 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the amounts made available this head- 
ing in Public Law 102-377 and prior years’ 
Energy and Water Development Appropria- 
tions Acts, $24,970,000 are rescinded, 

CONSTRUCTION, GENERAL 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the amounts made available under this 
heading in Public Law 102-377 and prior 
years’ Energy and Water Development Ap- 
propriations Acts, $97,319,000 are rescinded. 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
BUREAU OF RECLAMATION 
CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the amounts made available under this 
heading in Public Law 102-377 and prior 
years“ Energy and Water Development Ap- 
propriations Acts, $16,000,000 are rescinded. 

DEPARTMENT OF ENERGY 
ENERGY SUPPLY, RESEARCH AND 
DEVELOPMENT ACTIVITES 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available under this 
heading in Public Law 103-126, $97,300,000 are 
rescinded: Provided, That the reduction shall 
be taken as a general reduction, applied to 
each program equally, so as not to eliminate 
or disproportionately reduce any program, 
project, or activity in the Energy Supply, 
Research and Development Activities ac- 
count as included in the reports accompany- 
ing Public Law 103-126. 

URANIUM SUPPLY AND ENRICHMENT ACTIVITIES 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the amounts made available under this 
heading in Public Law 102-377 and prior 
years“ Energy and Water Development Ap- 
propriations Acts, $42,000,000 are rescinded. 

Chapter 4—Foreign Operations, Export 
Financing, and Related Agencies 
MULTILATERAL ECONOMIC ASSISTANCE 
FUNDS APPROPRIATED TO THE PRESIDENT 
INTERNATIONAL FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS 
INTERNATONAL BANK FOR RECONSTRUCTION AND 
DEVELOPMENT 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the unexpended or unobligated balances 
made available for payment to the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and Devel- 
opment for the United States share of the 
paid-in share portion of the increases in cap- 
ital stock for the General Capital Increase, 
$27,910,500 is rescinded. 

LIMITATION ON CALLABLE CAPITAL 
SUBSCRIPTIONS 

Notwithstanding Public Law 103-87, the 
United States Governor of the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development 
may subscribe without fiscal year limitation 
to the callable capital portion of the United 
States share of the increases in capital stock 
in an amount not to exceed $902,439,500. 

CONTRIBUTION TO THE INTER-AMERICAN 
DEVELOPMENT BANK 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the unexpended or unobligated balances 

made available for payment to the Inter- 
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American Development Bank by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, for the paid-in share 
portion of the United States share of the in- 
crease in capital stock $16,063,134 is re- 
scinded. 
LIMITATION ON CALLABLE CAPITAL 
SUBSCRIPTIONS 

Notwithstanding Public Law 103-87, the 
United States Governor of the Inter-Amer- 
ican Development Bank may subscribe with- 
out fiscal year limitation to the callable cap- 
ital portion of the United States share of the 
increases in capital stock in an amount not 
to exceed $1,563,875,725. 

CONTRIBUTION TO THE ASIAN DEVELOPMENT 

BANK 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the unexpended or unobligated balances 
made available for payment to the Asian De- 
velopment Bank by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, for the paid-in share portion of the 
United States share of the increase in capital 
stock $13,026,366 is rescinded. 

LIMITATION ON CALLABLE CAPITAL 
SUBSCRIPTIONS 

Notwithstanding Public Law 103-87, the 
United States Governor of the Asian Devel- 
opment Bank may not subscribe in fiscal 
year 1994 to the callable capital portion of 
the United States share of any increases in 
capital stock. 

BILATERAL ECONOMIC ASSISTANCE 
FUNDS APPROPRIATED TO THE PRESIDENT 
AGENCY FOR INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 
DEVELOPMENT ASSISTANCE 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the unexpended or unobligated balances 
(including earmarked funds) made available 
for fiscal years 1987 through 1993 to carry out 
the provisions of sections 103 through 106 of 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as 
amended, $160,000,000 is rescinded: Provided, 
That funds rescinded under this paragraph 
are to be derived from the following coun- 
tries in the following amounts: Guatemala, 


$8,000,000; Honduras. $5,000,000; India. 
$10,000,000; Indonesia, $15,000,000; Morocco, 
$10,000,000; Pakistan. $15,000,000; Peru. 


$5,000,000; Philippines, $10,000,000; Thailand, 
$10,000,000; and Yemen, $5,000,000: Provided 
further, That $10,000,000 of the funds re- 
scinded under this paragraph are to be de- 
rived from non-country specific, centrally 
funded activities: Provided further, That 
$57,000,000 of the funds rescinded under this 
paragraph are to be derived from prior year 
deobligated funds. 
ECONOMIC SUPPORT FUND 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the unexpended or unobligated balances 
of funds (including earmarked funds) made 
available for fiscal years 1987 through 1993 to 
carry out the provisions of chapter 4 of part 
П of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as 
amended, $90,000,000 is rescinded: Provided, 
That funds rescinded under this paragraph 
are to be derived from the following coun- 
tries in the following amounts: Kenya, 
$2,000,000; Liberia, $797,000; Oman, $18,000,000; 
Peru, $11,000,000; Philippines, 810.200. 000: and 
Somalia, $3,003,000: Provided further, That 
$45,000,000 of the funds rescinded under this 
paragraph are to be derived from the Private 
Sector Power Project (No. 391-0494) for Paki- 
stan. 

MILITARY ASSISTANCE 
FUNDS APPROPRIATED TO THE PRESIDENT 
FOREIGN MILITARY FINANCING PROGRAM 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the grant funds made available (includ- 

ing earmarked funds) under this heading in 
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Public Law 102-391 and prior appropriations 
Acts, $66,000,000 is rescinded: Provided, That 
funds rescinded under this paragraph are to 
be derived from the following countries in 
the following amounts: Benin, $3,000; Cam- 
eroon, $161,000; Central African Republic, 
$59,000; Congo, $7,000; Cote D'Ivoire, $128,000; 
Equatorial Guinea, $86,000; Gabon, $3,000; 
Ghana, $600,000; Guatemala, $1,563,000; Guin- 
ea, $499,000; Kenya, $9,000,000; Liberia, $15,000; 
Madagascar, $505,000; Mali, $3,000; Malawi, 
$326,000; Mauritania, $300,000; Morocco, 
$8,000,000; Organization of American States, 
$6,000; Oman, $3,100,000; Pakistan, $8,108,000; 
Peru, $6,533,000; Philippines, $5,000,000; Rwan- 
da, $250,000; Sao Tome & Principe, $228,000; 
Somalia, $4,349,000; Sudan, $8,609,000; Thai- 
land, $1,384,000; Togo, $19,000; Tunisia, 
$4,100,000; Uganda, $100,000; Yemen, $2,241,000; 
Zambia, $100,000; Zaire, $455,000; and 
Zimbabwe, $160,000. 

Chapter 5—Department of the Interior and 
Related Agencies 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
U.S. FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 
CONSTRUCTION AND ANADROMOUS FISH 
(RESCISSION) 


Of the funds appropriated under this head 
in Public Law 100-466 and Public Law 102-154, 
$3,874,000 are rescinded. 

DEPARTMENT OF THE TREASURY 
BIOMASS ENERGY DEVELOPMENT 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds available under this head, 
$16,275,000 are rescinded. 


DEPARTMENT OF ENERGY 


ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS, DEPARTMENT OF 
ENERGY 

Section 303 of Public Law 97-257, as amend- 
ed, is repealed. 

The seventh proviso under the head Clean 
Coal Technology™ in Public Law 101-512, and 
the seventh proviso under the head “Clean 
Coal Technology“ in Public Law 102-154, 
both concerning Federal employment, are re- 
pealed. 

Chapter 6 Departments of Labor, Health 
and Human Services, Education, and Relat- 
ed Agencies 

DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the amounts appropriated in Public Law 
103-112 for salaries and expenses and admin- 
istrative costs of the Department of Labor, 
$4,000,000 are rescinded. 

DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH AND HUMAN 

SERVICES 


(RESCISSION) 

Of the amounts appropriated in Public Law 
103-112 for salaries and expenses and admin- 
istrative costs of the Department of Health 
and Human Services (except the Social Secu- 
rity Administration), $37,500,000 are re- 
scinded. 

SOCIAL SECURITY ADMINISTRATION 
SUPPLEMENTAL SECURITY INCOME PROGRAM 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the amounts appropriated in the first 
paragraph under this heading in Public Law 
103-112, $10,909,000 are rescinded. 

LIMITATION ON ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 

(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available under this 
heading in Public Law 103-112 to invest in a 
State-of-the-art computing network, 
$80,000,000 are rescinded. 
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DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
DEPARTMENTAL MANAGEMENT 
PROGRAM ADMINISTRATION 
(RESCISSION) 


Of the amounts appropriated under this 
heading in Public Law 103-112 for salaries 
and expenses and administrative costs of the 
Department of Education, $8,500,000 аге re- 
scinded. 


Chapter 7—Legistlative Branch 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
(RESCISSION) 


Of the amounts made available under this 
heading in Public Law 101-520, $633,000 are re- 
scinded in the amounts specified for the fol- 
lowing headings and accounts: 

“ALLOWANCES AND EXPENSES’’, $633,000, as 
follows: 

“Official Expenses of Members“, $128,000; 
“supplies, materials, administrative costs 
and Federal tort claims“, $125,000; net ex- 
penses of purchase, lease and maintenance of 
office equipment“. $364,000; and “Соуегп- 
ment contributions to employees’ life insur- 
ance fund, retirement funds, Social Security 
fund, Medicare fund, health benefits fund, 
and worker's and unemployment compensa- 
tion“, $16,000. 

Of the amounts made available under this 
heading in Public Law 102-90 $2,352,000 are re- 
scinded in the amounts specified for the fol- 
lowing headings and accounts: 

“HOUSE LEADERSHIP OFFICES", $253,000; 
“СОММІТТЕЕ ON THE BUDGET (STUDIES)’’, $4,000; 
“STANDING COMMITTEES, SPECIAL AND SE- 
Lor“, $378,000; 

“ALLOWANCES AND EXPENSES”, $943,000, as 
follows: 

“Official Expenses of Members“, $876,000; 
and “‘stenographic reporting of committee 
hearings’, $67,000; “‘COMMITTiE ОМ APPRO- 


PRIATIONS (STUDIES AND ІМ\ ESTIGATIONS)"’, 
$595,000; 
“SALARIES, OFFICERS AND EMPLOYEES", 


$179,000, as follows: 

“Office of the Postmaster“, $19,000; “for 
salaries and expenses of the Office of the His- 
богіап”, $26,000; “the House Democratic 
Steering and Policy Committee and the 
Democratic Caucus”, $73,000; and “the House 
Republican Conference“, $61,000. 

ARCHITECT OF THE CAPITOL 
CAPITOL BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS 
CAPITOL BUILDINGS 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the amounts made available under this 
heading in Public Law 102-392 and Public 
Law 103-69, $1,000,000 and $2,000,000, respec- 
tively, both made available until expended, 
are rescinded: Provided, That the Architect 
of the Capitol shall be considered the agency 
for purposes of the election in section 
801(b)(2)(B) of the National Energy Conserva- 
tion Policy Act and the head of the agency 
for purposes of subsection (bac) of such 
section. 


LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 
(RESCISSION) 


Of the amounts made available under this 
heading in Public Law 103-69 and Public Law 
98-396, $900,000 are rescinded. 


GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
(RESCISSION) 


Of the amounts made available under this 
heading in Public Law 103-69, $1,300,000 are 
rescinded. 
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Chapter 8—Department of Defense-Military 
MILITARY CONSTRUCTION 
(RESCISSIONS) 

Of the funds appropriated under Public 
Law 103-110, the following funds are hereby 
rescinded from the following accounts in the 
specified amounts: 

Military Construction, Army, $22,319,000; 

Military Construction, Navy, $13,969,000; 


Military Construction, Air Force, 
$24,787,000; 
Military Construction, Defense-Wide, 
$13,663,000; 


Military Construction, 
Guard, $7,568,000; 

Military Construction, Air National Guard, 
$6,187,000; 

Military Construction, 
$2,551,000; 

Military Construction, 
$626,000; 

Military Construction, Air Force Reserve, 
$1,862,000; 

North Atlantic Treaty Organization Infra- 
structure, $70,000,000; and 

Base Realignment and Closure Account, 
Part III, $437,692,000: 
Provided, That, within funds available for 
“Base Realignment and Closure Account, 
Part ПІ” for fiscal year 1994, not less than 
$200,000,000 shall be available solely for envi- 
ronmental restoration. 


Chapter 9—Department of Transportation 
and Related Agencies 


DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORTATION 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 
PAYMENTS TO AIR CARRIERS 
(AIRPORT AND AIRWAY TRUST FUND) 
(RESCISSION) 

The funds provided for “Small community 
air service“ under section 419 of the Federal 
Aviation Act of 1958, as amended, in excess of 
the funds made available for obligation in 
Public Law 103-122 are rescinded. 


COAST GUARD 
OPERATING EXPENSES 
(RESCISSION) 
Of the funds provided under this heading in 
Public Law 102-368, $5,000,000 are rescinded. 
ACQUISITION, CONSTRUCTION, AND 
IMPROVEMENTS 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds provided under this heading in 
Public Law 102-368, $2,000,000 are rescinded. 

FEDERAL AVIATION ADMINISTRATION 

OPERATIONS 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available under this 
heading in Public Law 103-122, $750,000 are re- 
scinded. 

FACILITIES AND EQUIPMENT 
(AIRPORT AND AIRWAY TRUST FUND) 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the available balances (including ear- 
marked funds) under this heading, $29,451,111 
are rescinded. 

GRANTS-IN-AID FOR AIRPORTS 
(AIRPORT AND AIRWAY TRUST FUND) 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds provided under the Airport 
and Airway Improvement Act of 1982, as 
amended, for grants-in-aid for airport plan- 
ning and development and noise compatibil- 
ity planning and programs, $488,200,000 of the 
amount in excess of the funds made available 
for obligation in Public Law 103-122 are ге- 
scinded. 


Army National 


Army Reserve, 


Naval Reserve, 
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FEDERAL HIGHWAY ADMINISTRATION 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available for specific 
highway projects that are not yet under con- 
struction, $85,774,222 are rescinded: Provided, 
That no funds shall be rescinded from any 
emergency relief project funded under sec- 
tion 125 of title 23, United States Code: Pro- 
vided further, That for the purposes of this 
paragraph, a project shall be deemed to be 
not under construction unless a construction 
contract for physical construction has been 
awarded by the State, municipality, or other 
contracting authority. 

NATIONAL HIGHWAY TRAFFIC SAFETY 

ADMINISTRATION 
OPERATIONS AND RESEARCH 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the amounts provided under this head- 
ing in Public Law 102-388, $3,476,000 are re- 
scinded. 

Of the amounts provided under this head- 
ing in Public Law 101-516, $1,075,000 are re- 
scinded. 

Of the amounts provided under this head- 
ing in Public Law 101-164, $2,505,000 are re- 
scinded. 

FEDERAL TRANSIT ADMINISTRATION 

DISCRETIONARY GRANTS 
(HIGHWAY TRUST FUND) 
(RESCISSION) 

Any unobligated balances of funds made 
available for fiscal year 1991 and prior fiscal 
years under section 3 of the Federal Transit 
Act, as amended, and allocated to specific 
projects for the replacement, rehabilitation, 
and purchase of buses and related equipment, 
for construction of bus-related facilities, and 
for new fixed guideway systems are re- 
scinded: Provided, That no funds provided for 
the Miami Metromover project shall be re- 
scinded: Provided further, That of the funds 
provided under this heading in Public Law 
103-122, $2,500,000 are rescinded. 

Chapter 10—Treasury, Postal Service, and 

General Government 
GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 
FEDERAL BUILDINGS FUND 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available under this 
heading in Public Law 103-123, $126,022,000, 
are rescinded and are not available in fiscal 
year 1994: Provided, That no individual pro- 
spectus-level new construction project may 
be reduced by more than 5 percent. 

ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISION 

Section 630 of the Treasury, Postal Serv- 
ice, and General Government Appropriations 
Act, 1993 (Public Law 102-393), and the 
amendment made by that section, are re- 
pealed. 

Chapter 11—Departments of Veterans Affairs 
and Housing and Urban Development, and 
Independent Agencies 
DEPARTMENT OF VETERANS AFFAIRS 

DEPARTMENTAL ADMINISTRATION 
CONSTRUCTION, MAJOR PROJECTS 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available under this 
heading in Public Law 103-124, $26,000,000 are 
rescinded. 

DEPARTMENT OF HOUSING AND URBAN 
DEVELOPMENT 
HOUSING PROGRAMS 


HOMEOWNERSHIP AND OPPORTUNITY FOR 
PEOPLE EVERYWHERE GRANTS (HOPE GRANTS) 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available under this 
heading in Public Law 102-389 and Public 
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Law 102-139, $66,000,000 are rescinded: Pro- 
vided, That of the foregoing amount, 
$34,000,000 shall be deducted from the 
amounts earmarked for the HOPE for Public 
and Indian Housing Homeownership Program 
and $32,000,000 shall be deducted from the 
amounts earmarked for the HOPE for Home- 
ownership of Multifamily Units Program. 

ANNUAL CONTRIBUTIONS FOR ASSISTED HOUSING 

(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available under this 
heading in Public Law 102-389 and prior 
years, and earmarked for amendments to 
section 8 contracts other than contracts for 
projects developed under section 202 of the 
Housing Act of 1959, $25,000,000 are rescinded. 

ASSISTANCE FOR THE RENEWAL OF EXPIRING 

SECTION 8 SUBSIDY CONTRACTS 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available under this 
heading in Public Law 102-389 and prior 
years, $20,000,000 are rescinded. 

ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISION 

Notwithstanding any other provision of 
law, the City of Slidell, Louisiana, is author- 
ized to submit not later than 10 days follow- 
ing the enactment of this Act, and the Sec- 
retary of Housing and Urban Development 
shall consider, the final statement of com- 
munity development objectives and pro- 
jected use of funds required by section 
1044 Х1) of the Housing and Community De- 
velopment Act of 1974 (42 U.S.C. 5304(a)(1)) іп 
connection with a grant to the City of Slidell 
under title I of such Act for fiscal year 1994. 

INDEPENDENT AGENCIES 
ENVIRONMENTAL PROTECTION AGENCY 
WATER INFRASTRUCTURE/STATE REVOLVING 
FUNDS 
(INCLUDING RESCISSION OF FUNDS) 

Of the funds made available under this 
heading in Public Law 103-124, $22,000,000 are 
rescinded: Provided, That the $500,000,000 ear- 
marked under this heading in Public Law 
103-124 to not become available until May 31, 
1994, shall instead not become available until 
September 30, 1994. 

FEDERAL EMERGENCY MANAGEMENT AGENCY 
EMERGENCY MANAGEMENT PLANNING AND 
ASSISTANCE 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available under this 
heading in Public Law 103-124, $2,000,000 are 
rescinded. 

NATIONAL AERONAUTICS AND SPACE 
ADMINISTRATION 
RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available under this 
heading in Public Law 103-124, $25,000,000 are 
rescinded. 

CONSTRUCTION OF FACILITIES 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available under this 
heading in Public Law 103-124, $25,000,000 are 
rescinded. 

NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION 
ACADEMIC RESEARCH INFRASTRUCTURE 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available under this 
heading in Public Law 103-124, $10,000,000 are 
rescinded. 

NATIONAL SERVICE INITIATIVE 
CORPORATION FOR NATIONAL COMMUNITY 
SERVICE 
(RESCISSION) 

Of the funds made available under this 
heading in Public Law 103-124, $5,000,000 are 
rescinded. 
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EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 
OFFICE OF SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY POLICY 
The proviso under this heading in Public 

Law 103-124 is repealed.’’. 

The CHAIRMAN. Pursuant to the 
rule, the gentleman from California 
(Mr. FAZIO], and a Member opposed, the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
MCDADE] will each be recognized for 30 
minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from California [Mr. FAZIO]. 

Mr. FAZIO. Madam Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Madam Chairman, we have had a 
long debate on this. I think the next 
amendment that I intended to offer 
would be broadly supported on both 
sides of the aisle, and I would like to 
engage my Republican colleague, the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
MCDADE], in a discussion of how much 
time we may need to debate this issue. 

Mr. MCDADE. Madam Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FAZIO. I am happy to yield to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. MCDADE. Madam Chairman, let 
me say to my friend that in my opinion 
what we ought to do is to accept this 
and then move to the recommittal mo- 
tion, and we ought to do it as quickly 
as we can for the convenience of the 
House. That is my opinion. 

Mr. FAZIO. I appreciate the gentle- 
man’s comments. I only have one re- 
quest for a colloquy on our side that is 
not related to the merits of the passage 
of the bill. Does the gentleman have 
others who wish to speak? 

Mr. MCDADE. I would say to my 
friend the mood of the committee on 
this side is to move this amendment 
and be done with it. If the gentleman 
has a colloquy in which to engage, 
move to the colloquy and we will yield 
back our time and vote. 

Mr. FAZIO. Madam Chairman, it is with re- 
luctance that | offer this amendment today, not 
because the $2.5 billion in cuts | am offering 
are not important support them—but be- 
cause | think it is inappropriate to be debating 
deficits at a time of national emergency. 

IT'S NOT THE TIME TO DEBATE THE DEFICIT 

People are hurting in Los Angeles as a re- 
sult of the Northridge earthquake: 57 people 
died; 6,500 were injured; 25,000 homes have 
been destroyed or severely damaged, another 
29,000 homes received minor damage; 100 
public schools were severely damaged along 
with many other important public facilities, in- 
cluding miles of freeways and roads. Nearly 
230,000 people have applied for disaster as- 
sistance. And, the Los Angeles area is still 
suffering from major aftershocks which have 
caused further damage. 

In the face of this crisis, try telling the peo- 
ple of Los Angeles that you want to debate 
the deficit today. 

Tell it to the thousands of families—moth- 
ers, fathers, children, grandparents—who lost 
one of the most basic necessities of life—a 
roof over their heads. 

Go to the tent parks in Los Angeles and tell 
them you want to debate the deficit today. 
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Go to the unemployment offices and tell it to 
the additional 10,000 workers who filed for un- 
employment in Los Angeles last week. 

Go to the school yards and tell the children 
who lost their homes and classrooms and 
whose parents are standing in food lines. Tell 
them you want to debate the deficit today. 

How can we reduce this debate to a ques- 
tion of deficit numbers when human suffering 
and tragedy are unfolding before our eyes? 

The Constitution clearly states that “Con- 
gress shall have power to borrow money 
on the credit of the United States.” This bor- 
rowing authority was granted by our Founding 
Fathers precisely to respond to national emer- 
gencies, such as the Los Angeles earthquake, 
the Midwest floods, and the Florida and Ha- 
waii hurricanes. 

This is not the time to debate the budget 
deficit. 

DEFICIT ALREADY CUT, MORE CUTS TO COME 

The fact of the matter is we have an annual 
budget process to follow in this body which is 
where we deal with the deficit. What's more, 
we already passed the largest deficit reduction 
plan in our Nation’s history last year and it is 
working. Clearly, we need to do more, but the 
deficit is going down. 

The projected deficit for fiscal year 1995 will 
be $180 billion, 40 percent lower than origi- 
nally projected, and the lowest deficit in 5 
years, 

Next week, President Clinton will present 
the fiscal year 1995 budget which will elimi- 
nate 100 specific programs and make specific 
cuts in 300 additional areas. This President 
and this Congress are addressing the deficit in 
a constructive and very real way. And the 
markets are responding with the lowest inter- 
est rates in modern history. 

DON'T SINGLE OUT CALIFORNIA 

It is unfortunate that the citizens of southern 
California must be held hostage to a budget 
debate here in Congress at a time when their 
needs are the greatest. 

California is only asking to have its emer- 
gency treated like all others that came before 
the Northridge earthquake. This Congress and 
this country responded to the real human cri- 
ses that resulted from major natural disasters 
in the past. Seven times in the last 16 years 
Congress has passed emergency appropria- 
tions bills in response to major disasters. All of 
these bills have been off-budget and without 
offsets. We cannot and should not try to bal- 
ance the budget on the backs of the people 
who are hurting in California. 

PENNY-KASICH HURTS THE MOST VULNERABLE 

It is extremely disconcerting that we are 
having this debate today. But even more dis- 
concerting is how the Penny-Kasich amend- 
ment proposes to pay for the emergency as- 
sistance for Los Angeles. Penny-Kasich would 
take money from veterans medicine and sur- 
gical supplies. It cuts Social Security and Med- 
icare. It cuts funding for dislocated workers. In 
short, Penny-Kasich attacks programs that 
help many of the most vulnerable people in 
society to pay for disaster assistance for peo- 
ple who are also vulnerable. 

Further, Penny-Kasich would cut highway 
funding, housing funding, and economic devel- 
opment funding in other parts of the country to 
help those who are hurting in Los Angeles. In 
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essence, the Penny-Kasich amendment simply 
robs Peter to pay Paul. It just doesn’t make 
sense. 

FAZIO AMENDMENT AS THE ALTERNATIVE 

Today | am offering an amendment that will 
offset $2.5 billion of this emergency spending 
package. | present this amendment as the 
only responsible effort to offset the costs. My 
amendment is identical to the rescission pack- 
age this House adopted last year, by a 429 to 
1 vote, as part of the reinventing government 
bill (H.R. 3400). The Senate has never acted 
on this proposal so the rescission savings are 
still available to be captured. 

Unlikely Penny-Kasich, though, my amend- 
ment does not hurt veterans or Social Security 
recipients. It does not cut highway and hous- 
ing programs in other parts of the country to 
pay for highway and housing programs in Los 
Angeles. Rather, this amendment contains 
$2.5 billion in real spending cuts which have 
been carefully considered by the Appropria- 
tions Committee and which have been over- 
whelmingly approved by the House. 

1 would also point out to my colleagues that 
on Monday, President Clinton will present his 
fiscal year 1995 budget which will include an- 
other $5 billion in fiscal year 1994 rescissions. 
We all know that the Appropriations Commit- 
tee has a long history of exceeding all Presi- 
dential rescission requests. Therefore, it is 
safe to assume that as part of the fiscal year 
1995 appropriations process, this Congress 
will rescind more than $5 billion in fiscal year 
1994 funds. 

Coupled with my amendment, that will bring 
total fiscal year 1994 rescissions to over $7.5 
billion. So | encourage my colleagues to take 
this into consideration. 

FOR THE FUTURE 

Clearly, Congress and the country need to 
enter into a constructive debate about how we 
should respond to disasters in the future. We 
should develop a disaster response policy that 
sets up a separate account to deal with such 
emergencies and will enable us to address the 
critical needs of Americans during a crisis 
without having to resort to this acrimonious 
debate time after time. 

But, we should not try to debate this policy 
in the middie of an emergency, nor use this 
disaster assistance legislation today as a vehi- 
cle for Members’ pet initiatives. We should not 
use this bill to debate immigration policy or 
Davis-Bacon reform or to debate the deficit. 

It is time to help the people of Los Angeles 
and to respond to their needs. 

І urge my colleagues to support the Fazio 
amendment. Let's not do harm to others as 
we try to help the citizens of Los Angeles. Let 
us concentrate on the crisis at hand and de- 
bate these other issues in a more appropriate 
forum. Support the Fazio amendment and 
pass this emergency relief bill now. 

Madam Chairman, I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky [Mr. NATCHER]. 

Mr. NATCHER. Madam Chairman, 
This amendment would have the effect 
of including rescissions in this bill that 
were already approved by the House 
last November. The origin of these re- 
scissions is H.R. 3511, that was reported 
by the Committee on Appropriations 
last November. The amount of these 
specific rescissions is $2.5 billion in 
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nearly all areas of Government. We 
recommended them to the House at 
that time, and we do so again. 

Including these rescissions in this 
bill will help move action in deficit re- 
duction along. We will be able to con- 
ference these rescissions with the Sen- 
ate and include them in this emergency 
bill that needs to be enacted quickly. 

I urge adoption of this amendment. 

Мг. FAZIO. Madam Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. STOKES] for 
purposes of engaging in a colloquy with 
the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
Scorer]. 

Mr. 5СОТТ. Madam Chairman, will 
the gentleman from Ohio please yield 
for a question? 

Mr. STOKES. Yes; I am happy to 
yield to the gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr. SCOTT. Madam Chairman, on 
August 6, 1993, Petersburg, VA, the sec- 
ond most fiscally stressed city in the 
State, was hit by a series of tornadoes. 
Two sections of the city critical to its 
economy were the hardest hit, Old 
Towne and Pocahontas Island. 

The city had commenced its effort to 
revitalize its tax base by purchasing 
property in Old Towne. 

In addition, the city had acquired 
property on Pocahontas Island as a be- 
ginning step to stabilize the area. Po- 
cahontas Island was originally settled 
by free blacks before the Civil War. 
These early residents of the island were 
a vital link in the Underground Rail- 
road. 

Recognizing the revenue potential of 
Old Towne and Pocahontas Island, the 
city had invested nearly $9.2 million 
over the past 5 years to improve these 
areas. On August 31, 1993, the Federal 
Emergency Management Agency de- 
nied the Governor's request for disaster 
area designation. Following a reconsid- 
eration request, President Clinton 
granted a major disaster declaration on 
December 22, 1993, for individual assist- 
ance only. Unfortunately, there are no 
Federal provisions for assisting com- 
mercial areas. 

City officials in Petersburg estimate 
conservatively that the cleanup, гев- 
toration, and rehabilitation of Old 
Towne and Pocahontas Island will cost 
the city $3.35 million, 7/2 percent of the 
city’s $44.7 million operating budget. 
Los Angeles County estimates that its 
ultimate disaster-associated costs will 
total 6.3 percent of its budget and Los 
Angeles City estimates that the costs 
will equal 5.5 percent of its budget. 

The impact of the disaster on the 
economy of Petersburg while lesser in 
dollar amount is no less significant on 
the economy of the jurisdiction than 
the earthquake on the financial condi- 
tion of Los Angeles. Both areas need 
Federal assistance to overcome the dis- 
aster. 

Assuming that the President and 
FEMA approve the request, are there 
sufficient funds to cover the eligible 
activities? 
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Mr. STOKES. In answer to the gen- 
tleman’s question, at this time, there 
is sufficient funding in FEMA's disas- 
ter relief fund for other disasters. 

Currently, $700 million remains 
unallocated for the disaster relief fund 
and available for disaster assistance. 

Mr. SCOTT. Madam Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman for the colloquy. 

Mr. TORRES. Madam Chairman, | rise 
today in support of the bill H.R. 3759 which 
provides emergency supplemental appropria- 
tions for disaster assistance for the victims of 
the recent Los Angeles earthquake, and | rise 
in support of the Fazio amendment. 

As a Californian who has lived through and 
endured the earthquakes that have rocked my 
beautiful State, | cannot fully express how im- 
portant disaster assistance truly is. 

Our Nation has truly been tested in the last 
several years—from torrential floods in the 
Midwest, devastating hurricanes that have hit 
the east coast, Hawaii, and our Territories, to 
the fire storms that have raged through both 
northern and southern California. All of these 
disasters required emergency assistance and 
the quick response of FEMA. Our response to 
the Los Angeles earthquake should not be 
treated any differently from these other disas- 
ters. Our response should be quick and it 
should be compassionate for all of those af- 
fected. 

We have sent emergency aid all over the 
world. We have relieved famine to feed the 
starving. We have provided clothes and shel- 
ter to those whose homes have been de- 
stroyed either by nature or by war. We have 
healed the sick and mended the broken. We 
sent $10 billion to aid Russia in its efforts to 
bolster its economy and move toward democ- 
racy. We have done all these things for so 
many others. We should not, we cannot, do 
any less for the people of Los Angeles Coun- 


It is disconcerting to me that some have 
chosen to exploit this moment of tragedy for 
political gain by immigrant-bashing. This is not 
the time or the place to try to fix our Nation's 
immigration problems. Concerns about immi- 
gration control are best dealt with through the 
Nation's immigration policy—not through tin- 
kering with disaster relief in this appropriations 
bill. 

To come together over this crisis to achieve 
what should be our common goal—relief for 
the people of the area of Los Angeles—t of- 
fered a compromise amendment in the Appro- 
priations Committee that was adopted and 
supported by a vast majority of members on 
both sides of the aisle. 

In a time of crisis, we should not be adding 
layers of bureaucracy to a process which re- 
quires the utmost speed and efficiency. My 
amendment to this bill does not intend to cre- 
ate any such obstacles which could slow down 
Federal relief effort and cause discrimination 
against people who, for whatever reason, can- 
not come up with any documents. Let me 
state unequivocally that there is no immigra- 
tion verification requirement imposed upon 
FEMA as a result of this legislation. 

Indeed, in the interest of fairness, any eligi- 
bility verification procedure must be applied 
equally to all persons applying for assistance. 
Nothing in the amendment should be con- 
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strued as authorizing any procedure that has 
the intent or effect of discriminating against 
persons suspected of being ineligible for serv- 
ices. | expect vigorous oversight and monitor- 
ing and immediate rectification of any discrimi- 
natory procedures that may mistakenly result 
from this legislation. That is the only way to 
avoid discriminatory treatment. 

Any procedures adopted pursuant to this 
amendment must be in strict compliance with 
title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964, which 
requires that all federally funded services be 
made available on a nondiscriminatory basis. 

We intend, with this amendment, not to 
deny emergency assistance to anyone who 
needs food, water, shelter, medical assist- 
ance, or other basic needs. The amendment 
does, however, place an immigration restric- 
tion for certain long-term services, consistent 
with other immigration restrictions which are 
already in the law. 

Mr. Speaker, the people of the United 
States have a proud history of opening up our 
hearts to the victims of disasters everywhere. 
With this bill we will again open up our hearts 
and extend a helping hand to the people of 
Los Angeles. | urge my colleagues to support 
this emergency assistance bill. 
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Мг. McDADE. Madam Chairman, I 
yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. FAZIO. Madam Chairman, I yield 
back the balance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. FAZIO]. 

The question was taken; and the 
Chairman announced that the ayes ap- 
peared to have it. 

RECORDED VOTE 

Mr. FAZIO. Madam Chairman, I de- 
mand a recorded vote. 

A recorded vote was ordered. 

The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—ayes 415, noes 2, 
not voting 22, as follows: 


{Roll No. 11] 

AYES—415 
Abercrombie Blute Collins (MI) 
Ackerman Boehlert Combest 
Allard Boehner Condit 
Andrews (ME) Bonilla Conyers 
Andrews (NJ) Bonior Cooper 
Applegate Borski Coppersmith 
Archer Boucher Costello 
Armey Browder Cox 
Bacchus (FL) Brown (CA) Coyne 
Bachus (AL) Brown (FL) Cramer 
Baesler Brown (OH) Crapo 
Baker (CA) Bryant Cunningham 
Baker (LA) Bunning Danner 
Ballenger Burton Darden 
Barca Buyer de la Garza 
Barcia Byrne de Lugo (VI) 
Barlow Callahan Deal 
Barrett (NE) Calvert DeFazio 
Barrett (WI) Camp DeLauro 
Bartlett Canady DeLay 
Barton Cantwell Dellums 
Bateman Cardin Derrick 
Becerra Carr Deutsch 
Beilenson Castle Diaz-Balart 
Bereuter Clay Dickey 
Berman Clayton Dicks 
Bevill Clement Dingell 
Bilbray Clinger Dixon 
Bilirakis Clyburn Dooley 
Bishop Coble Doolittle 
Blackwell Coleman Dornan 
Bliley Collins (GA) Dreier 
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Fazio 
Fields (LA) 
Fields (TX) 
Filner 
Fingerhut 
Fish 


Flake 
Foglietta 
Foley 

Ford (MI) 
Ford (TN) 
Fowler 
Frank (MA) 
Franks (CT) 
Franks (NJ) 
Frost 

Furse 
Gallegly 
ба! 


Gillmor 
Gilman 
Gingrich 
Glickman 
Gonzalez 
Goodlatte 
Gordon 


Hochbrueckner 
Hoekstra 
Hoke 

Holden 

Horn 
Houghton 
Hoyer 
Huffington 
Hughes 
Hunter 
Hutchinson 
Hutto 

Hyde 

Inglis 

Inhofe 

Inslee 

Istook 
Jacobs 
Jefferson 
Johnson (CT) 
Johnson (GA) 
Johnson (SD) 
Johnson, E.B. 
Johnson, Sam 
Kanjorski 


Kaptur 


Kolbe 


McNulty 
Meehan 
Meek 
Menendez 
Meyers 
Mfume 


Mica 
Miller (CA) 
Miller (FL) 
Mineta 
Minge 
Mink 
Moakley 
Molinari 


Paxon 

Payne (NJ) 
Payne (VA) 
Pelosi 

Penny 
Peterson (FL) 
Peterson (MN) 


Rowland 


Sisisky 
Skaggs 
Skeen 
Skelton 
Slattery 
Slaughter 
Smith (1A) 
Smith (МІ) 
Smith (NJ) 
Smith (TX) 
Snowe 
Solomon 
Spence 
Spratt 
Stark 
Stearns 
Stenholm 
Stokes 
Strickland 
Studds 
Stump 
Stupak 
Sundquist 
Swett 
Swift 
Synar 
Talent 
Tanner 
Tauzin 
Taylor (MS) 
Taylor (NC) 
Tejeda 
Thomas (CA) 
Thomas (WY) 
Thompson 
Thornton 
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Thurman Volkmer Wise 
Torkildsen Vucanovich Wolf 
Torricelli Walker Woolsey 
Towns Walsh Wyden 
Traficant Waters Wynn 
Tucker Watt Yates 
Underwood (GU) Waxman Young (АК) 
Unsoeld Weldon Young (FL) 
Upton Wheat Zeliſt 
Valentine Wnitten Zimmer 
Velazquez Williams 
Visclosky Wilson 
NOES—2 
Brewster Goodling 
NOT VOTING—22 
Andrews (TX) Johnston Reynolds 
Bentley Lehman Shepherd 
Brooks Lewis (FL) Smith (OR) 
Chapman Markey Torres 
Collins (IL) Michel Vento 
Crane Murphy Washington 
Green Owens 
Hastings Pomeroy 
О 1820 


So the amendment was agreed to. 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are there other 
amendments before the House? 

Does the gentleman from Maryland 
[Mr. HOYER] wish to offer his amend- 
ment? 

Mr. HOYER. Madam Chairman, I will 
not be offering my amendment at this 
time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, no 
further amendments being in order, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose, 
and the Speaker pro tempore (Mr. 
MOAKLEY) having assumed the chair, 
Mrs. KENNELLY, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union, reported that that Com- 
mittee, having had under consideration 
the bill (H.R. 3759) making emergency 
supplemental appropriations for the 
fiscal year ending September 30, 1994, 
and for other purposes, pursuant to 
House Resolution 336, she reported the 
bill back to the House with sundry 
amendments adopted by the Commit- 
tee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the rule, the previous question is or- 
dered. 

Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment? If not, the Chair will put 
them en gros. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

MOTION TO RECOMMIT OFFERED BY MR. MYERS 

OF INDIANA 

Mr. MYERS of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, 
I offer a motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is the 
gentleman opposed to the bill? 

Mr. MYERS of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, 
without the rescissions, I am opposed 
to the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will report the motion to recom- 
mit. 
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хиа Clerk read as follows: 

. MYERS moves to recommit the bill, 
H. = 37659. to the Committee on Арргоргіа- 
tions with instructions to report back the 
same forthwith to the House with the follow- 
ing amendment: 

At the end of the bill: 

(1) Insert the text of H.R. 3511, as reported 
by the Committee on Appropriations, mak- 
ing rescissions of $2.561 billion: and 

(2) insert at the end thereof the following 
new sections: 

БЕС. . RESCISSION OF FUNDS CONNECTED WITH 
REDUCTION IN FULL TIME EQUIVA- 
LENT POSITIONS. 

Of the aggregate funds made available to 
executive departments and agencies in ap- 
propriations Acts for fiscal year 1994 for pur- 
poses of employee compensation, with the 
exception of the Department of Defense, 
$750,000,000 is rescinded. The Director of the 
Office of Management and Budget shall allo- 
cate such rescission among the appropriate 
accounts and shall submit to the Congress a 
report setting forth such allocation; 

SEC. . REDUCTION IN ADMINISTRATIVE ЕХ- 
PENSES. 


(a) BUDGET OBLIGATIONS,— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—The amount obligated by 
all departments and agencies, with the ex- 
ception of the Department of Defense, for ex- 
penses during fiscal year 1994 shall be re- 
duced by an amount sufficient to result in a 
reduction of 53,200,000,000 in outlays for ex- 
penses during fiscal year 1994. The Director 
of the Office of Management and Budget 
shall establish obligation limits for each 
agency and department in order to carry out 
the provision of this section. 

(b) DEFINITION.—For purposes of this sec- 
tion the term expenses“ means the object 
classes identified by the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget in Object Classes 21-26 as 
follows: 

(1) 21.0: Travel and Transportation of Per- 
sons. 

(2) 22.0: Transportation of Things. 

(3) 23.2: Rental Payments to Others. 

(4) 23.3: Communications, Utilities, and 
Misc. 

(5) 24.0: Printing and Reproduction. 

(6) 25.1: Consulting Services. 

(7) 25.2: Other Services. 

(8) 26.0: Supplies and Materials. 

SEC. . RESCISSION OF FUNDS FROM SPR PETRO- 
LEUM ACCOUNT. 

The unobligated balance of the funds in the 
SPR petroleum account on the date of the 
enactment of this Act is rescinded. 

SEC. . RESCISSION OF FUNDS FROM TENNESSEE 
VALLEY AUTHORITY. 

Of the funds in the National Fertilizer and 
Environmental Research Center account of 
the Tennessee Valley Authority, $10,000,000 is 
rescinded. 

SEC. . RESCISSION OF FUNDS FOR LEGAL SERV- 
ICES CORPORATION. 

Of the funds made available under the 
heading “Legal Services Corporation—Pay- 
ment to the Legal Services Corporation” in 
the Departments of Commerce, Justice, and 
State, the Judiciary, and Related Agencies 
Appropriations Act, 1994 (Pub. L. 103-121), 
$20,000,000 is rescinded. 

SEC. RESCISSION OF FUNDS FOR BATF. 

Of the funds made available under the 
heading Bureau of Alcohol, Tobacco and 
Firearms—Salaries and Expenses” in the 
Treasury, Postal Service, and General Gov- 
ernment Appropriations Act, 1994 (Pub. L. 
103-123), $2,000,000 is rescinded. 

SEC. . RESCISSION OF FUNDS FOR COMMUNITY 
DEVELOPMENT GRANTS. 

Of the funds made available under the 

heading Community Planning and Develop- 
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ment—Community Development Grants“ іп 

the Department of Veterans Affairs, Housing 

and Urban Development and Independent 

Agencies Appropriations Act, 1994 (Pub. L. 

103-124) for grants, $400,000,000 is rescinded. 

SEC. . RESCISSION OF FUNDS FOR МК-19 GRE- 
NADE LAUNCHER PROGRAM. 

Of the funds made available under the 
heading Procurement of Weapons апа 
Tracked Combat Vehicles, Army“ in the De- 
partment of Defense Appropriations Act, 1994 
(Pub. L. 103-139), $15,000,000 is rescinded, to 
be derived from the MK-19 Grenade Launcher 
Program. 

SEC. . RESCISSION OF FUNDS FOR NOAA RE- 
SEARCH FLEET. 

Of the funds made available under the 
heading National Oceanic and Atmospheric 
Administration“ in the Departments of Com- 
merce, Justice, and State, the Judiciary, and 
Related Agencies Appropriations Act, 1994 
(Pub. 103-121), $17,000,000 is rescinded. 

SEC. .RESCISSION OF FUNDS FOR EDA. 

Of the funds made available under the 
heading Economie Development Adminis- 
tration—Economic Development Assistance 
Programs" in the Departments of Commerce, 
Justice and State, the Judiciary and Related 
Agencies Appropriations Act, 1994 (Pub. L. 
103-121), $25,000,000 is rescinded. 

SEC. . RESCISSION OF FUNDS FOR HOUSE 
FRANKIN! 


Of the funds made available under the 
heading House of Representatives—Salaries 
and Expenses" in the Legislative Branch Ap- 
propriations Act, 1994 (Pub. L. 103-69), 
$2,000,000 is rescinded, to be derived from 
“Official Mail Costs”. 

SEC. . RESCISSION OF FUNDS FOR WORLD 
BANK. 


Of the funds made available under the 
heading Contribution to the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development” 
in the Foreign Operations, Export Financing, 
and Related Programs Appropriations Act, 
1994 (Pub. L. 103-87), $25,000,000 is rescinded. 
SEC. . RESCISSION OF FUNDS FOR AIRWAY 

SCIENCE PROGRAM. 

FAA FACILITIES AND EQUIPMENT—Of the 
unobligated balance of funds made available 
under the heading Federal Aviation Admin- 
istration—Facilities and Equipment“ in ap- 
propriations Acts for fiscal year 1994 and 
prior fiscal years, $13,000,000 is rescinded, to 
be derived from the airway science program. 
SEC. . n OF CERTAIN DEFENSE ADD- 

(a) MILITARY CONSTRUCTION.—Of the funds 
made available under the heading Military 
Construction, Army Reserve“ in the Military 
Construction Appropriations Act, 1994 (Pub. 
L. 103-110), $15,000,000 is rescinded, to be de- 
rived from the Georgia-Fort McPherson 
Command Headquarters, Phase I, project. 

(b) DEFENSE PROCUREMENT.—Of the funds 
made available in the Department of Defense 
Appropriations Act, 1994 (Pub. L. 103-139), 
the following amounts are rescinded from 
the following accounts and programs: 

(1) “Other Procurement, Army“: $15,000,000 
to be derived from common hardware and 
software. 

(2) “Other Procurement, Navy“: $30,000,000 
to be derived from spare and repair parts. 

(3) “Other Procurement, Мауу”: $12,000,000 
to be derived from weapons range support 
equipment. 

(4) “Other Procurement, Army“: $10,000,000 
to be derived from tactical trailers/dolly 
sets. 

(5) “Shipbuilding and Conversion, Navy": 
$50,000,000 to be derived from advance pro- 
curement of LHD-7. 


SEC. . RESCISSION OF FUNDS FOR LEGISLATIVE 
BRANCH. 


(a) IN GENERAL.—The funds made available 
for each account in the Legislative Branch 
Appropriations Act, 1994 (Pub. L. 103-69), are 
rescinded by 1.3 percent of such funds. 

Mr. MYERS of Indiana (during the 
reading). Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that the motion to recommit 
be considered as read and printed in 
the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gen- 
tleman from Indiana [Mr. MYERS] is 
recognized for 5 minutes in support of 
his motion to recommit. 

Mr. MYERS of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, 
the language in my motion to recom- 
mit is identical to the Myers amend- 
ment offered earlier this afternoon. We 
adequately discussed it then, and it 
was debated. Therefore, I shall take no 
more time. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask for an aye vote on 
the motion to recommit. The Members 
have been here for a long time today, 
and I appreciate the earlier vote. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gen- 
tleman from Kentucky [Mr. NATCHER] 
is recognized for 5 minutes in opposi- 
tion to the motion to recommit. 

Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker I rise in 
opposition to the motion to recommit 
with instructions. We have already de- 
feated this rescission proposal once 
today. It would make major reductions 
with significant impacts. Vote no on 
this motion. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, the previous question is or- 
dered on the motion to recommit. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion to recommit. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker pro tempore announced that 
the noes appeared to have it. 

RECORDED VOTE 

Mr. MYERS of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, 
I demand a recorded vote. 

A recorded vote was ordered. 

The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—ayes 184, noes 228, 
not voting 21, as follows: 


[Roll No. 12) 
AYES—184 

Allard Bunning Dornan 
Archer Burton Dreier 
Armey Buyer Duncan 
Bachus (AL) Callahan Dunn 
Baker (CA) Camp Ehlers 
Baker (LA) Canady Emerson 
Ballenger Castle Everett 
Barca Clinger Ewing 
Barrett (NE) Coble Fawell 
Bartlett Collins (GA) Fields (TX) 
Barton Combest Fish 
Bateman Condit Fowler 
Bereuter Cox Franks (CT) 
Bilirakis Crapo Franks (NJ) 
Bliley Cunningham Gallegly 
Blute DeLay Gallo 
Boehlert Diaz-Balart Gekas 
Boehner Dickey Geren 
Bonilla Doolittle Gilchrest 
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Gillmor 


Johnson (CT) 


Abercrombie 
Ackerman 
Andrews (ME) 
Andrews (NJ) 
Applegate 
Bacchus (FL) 
Baesler 
Barcia 
Barlow 
Barrett (WI) 
Becerra 
Beilenson 
Berman 
Bevill 
Bilbray 
Bishop 
Blackwell 
Bonior 
Borski 
Boucher 
Brewster 
Brooks 
Browder 
Brown (CA) 
Brown (FL) 
Brown (OH) 
Bryant 
Byrne 
Calvert 
Cantwell 
Cardin 

Carr 

Clay 
Clayton 
Clement 
Clyburn 
Coleman 
Collins (MI) 
Conyers 
Cooper 
Coppersmith 
Costello 
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Miller (FL) 
Molinari 
Morella 
Myers 
Nussle 
Orton 
Oxley 
Packard 
Paxon 
Payne (VA) 
Penny 
Peterson (MN) 
Petri 
Pickle 
Pombo 
Porter 
Portman 


Fields (LA) 
Filner 
Fingerhut 
Flake 
Foglietta 
Ford (MI) 
Ford (TN) 
Frank (MA) 
Frost 


Gordon 
Gutierrez 

Hall (OH) 
Hamburg 
Harman 
Hayes 

Hefner 
Hilliard 
Hinchey 
Hochbrueckner 
Holden 

Hoyer 

Inslee 
Jefferson 
Johnson (SD) 
Johnson, E. В. 
Kanjorski 
Kaptur 
Kennedy 


Smith (NJ) 


Solomon 


Stenholm 
Stump 
Sundquist 
Swett 
Talent 
Tanner 
Taylor (NC) 
Thomas (CA) 
Thomas (WY) 
Torkildsen 
Upton 
Valentine 
Vucanovich 
Walker 
Weldon 

Wolf 

Young (AK) 
Young (FL) 
Zeliff 
Zimmer 


Lewis (CA) 
Lewis (GA) 
Lipinski 
Lloyd 


Miller (CA) 
Mineta 
Minge 

Mink 
Moakley 
Mollohan 
Montgomery 


Natcher 
Neal (MA) 
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Neal (NC) Sarpalius Thompson 
Oberstar Sawyer Thornton 
Obey Thurman 
Olver Schroeder Torres 
Ortiz Schumer Torricelli 
Pallone Scott Towns 
Parker Serrano Traficant 
Pastor Sharp Tucker 
Payne (NJ) Sisisky Unsoeld 
Pelosi Skaggs Velazquez 
Peterson (FL) Skeen Vento 
Pickett Skelton Visclosky 
Price (NC) Slaughter Volkmer 
Rahall Smith (IA) Walsh 
Rangel Snowe Waters 
Reed Spratt Watt 
Richardson Stark Waxman 
Stokes Wheat 
Strickland Whitten 
Rostenkowski Studds Williams 
Rowland Stupak Wilson 
Roybal-Allard Swift Wise 
R Synar Woolsey 
Sabo Tauzin Wyden 
Sanders Taylor (MS) Wynn 
Sangmeister Tejeda Yates 
NOT VOTING—21 
Andrews (TX) Johnston Murphy 
Bentley Lehman Owens 
Chapman Lewis (FL) Pomeroy 
Collins (IL) Manton Reynolds 
Crane Markey 9 
Green Michel Smith (OR) 
Hastings Moorhead Washington 
П 1843 


The Clerk announced the following 


pair: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Smith of Oregon for, with Mr. Manton 
against. 

Mr. MINGE changed his vote from 
taye” to “һо.” 

Мг. GALLEGLY and Мг. HOAGLAND 
changed their vote from “по” to “ауе.” 

So the motion to recommit was re- 
jected. 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
MURTHA). The question is on the pas- 
sage of the bill. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker pro tempore announced that 
the ayes appeared to have it. 

RECORDED VOTE 

Mr. LEACH. Mr. Speaker, I demand a 
recorded vote. 

A recorded vote was ordered. 

The vote was taken by electronic de- 
vice, and there were—ayes 337, noes 74, 
not voting 22, as follows: 


[Roll No. 13) 

AYES—337 
Abercrombie Bevill Cantwell 
Ackerman Bilbray Cardin 
Andrews (ME) Bilirakis Carr 
Applegate Bishop Castle 
Armey Blackwell Clay 
Bacchus (FL) Blute Clayton 
Bachus (AL) Boehlert Clement 
Baesler Bonior Clyburn 
Baker (CA) Borski Coleman 
Baker (LA) Boucher Collins (MI) 
Ballenger Brooks Condit 
Barca Browder Conyers 
Barcia Brown (FL) Cooper 
Barlow Brown (OH) Coppersmith 
Barrett (NE) Bryant Costello 
Barrett (WI) Burton Cox 
Bateman Buyer Coyne 
Becerra Byrne Cramer 
Beilenson Calvert Cunningham 
Bereuter Camp Danner 
Berman Canady Darden 


Dooley 
Doolittle 
Dornan 
Dreier 
Dunn 
Durbin 


Fields (LA) 
Filner 

Fish 

Flake 
Foglietta 
Ford (MI) 
Ford (TN) 
Fowler 
Franks (CT) 
Franks (NJ) 


Horn 


Jefferson 
Johnson (GA) 
Johnson (SD) 
Johnson, E. В. 


Kennedy 
Kennelly 
Kildee 
Kim 


McKinney 
McMillan 
McNulty 
Meehan 
Meek 
Menendez 
Meyers 
Mfume 
Miller (CA) 
Miller (FL) 
Mineta 
Minge 
Mink 
Moakley 
Molinari 
Mollohan 
Montgomery 
Moorhead 
Moran 
Morella 
Murtha 


Peterson (FL) 
Pickett 
Pickle 

Pombo 
Porter 
Poshard 

Price (NC) 


Pryce (OH) 


Taylor (MS) 
Tejeda 
Thomas (CA) 


Yates 
Young (AK) 
Young (FL) 
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NOES—74 
Allard Fingerhut Portman 
Andrews (NJ) Frank (MA) Quillen 
Goodlatte tad 
Bartlett Goodling Ros-Lehtinen 
Barton Grams Roth 
Bliley Gutierrez Rowland 
Boehner Hancock Santorum 
Bonilla Hansen Schaefer 
Brewster Hastert Sensenbrenner 
Bunning Hefley Serrano 
Callahan Hoke Shays 
Clinger Inhofe Shuster 
Coble Istook Smith (MI) 
Collins (GA) Johnson (CT) Solomon 
Combest Johnson, Sam Stearns 
Crapo Kingston Stenholm 
Deal McInnis Stump 
DeFazio Mica Sundquist 
Myers Taylor (NC) 
Diaz-Balart Orton Velazquez 
Duncan Pastor Walker 
Ehlers Paxon Weldon 
Everett Payne (VA) Zeliff 
ng Peterson (MN) Zimmer 
Fields (TX) Petri 
NOT VOTING—22 
Andrews (TX) Hastings Owens 
Bentley Johnston Pomeroy 
Brown (CA) Lehman Reynolds 
Chapman Lewis (FL) Shepherd 
Collins (IL) Manton Smith (OR) 
Crane Markey Washington 
Gilman Michel 
Green Murphy 
O 1852 
The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 
On this vote: 
Mr. Johnston of Florida for, with Mr. 
Smith of Oregon against. 
Mr. Washington for, with Mr. Crane 
against. 


Mr. MCINNIS changed his vote from 
“ауе” to “no.” 

So the bill was passed. 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


(Mr. GILMAN asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. GILMAN. Mr. Speaker. upon re- 
viewing the legislative proceedings 
from Thursday, February 3, 1994, I was 
disturbed to learn that on rollcall vote 
No. 13, a recorded vote on final passage 
of H.R. 3759, my vote of “ауе” was not 
recorded. 

Accordingly, Mr. Speaker, I ask that 
my statement appear immediately ad- 
jacent to rolicall vote No. 13, the Emer- 
gency Supplemental Appropriations 
Act, noting that I would have voted 
“ауе” for final passage. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


Ms. SHEPHERD. Mr. Speaker, due to 
the passing of a close personal friend, 
Lynne Zimmerman, I was unable to 
vote. If I had been present I would have 
voted accordingly: Rollcall vote 5, 
“уеа”; Rollcall vote 6, “уеа”; Rollcall 
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vote 7, “yea”; Rollcall vote 8, “yea”; 
Rollcall vote 9, “yea”; Rolicall vote 10, 
“пау”; Rollcall vote 11, “yea”; Rollcall 
vote 12, “yea”; Rollcall vote 13, “yea”. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


(Mr. MFUME asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute.) 

Mr. MFUME. Mr. Speaker, earlier 
today, for several hours, I was unavoid- 
ably detained in my district and was 
thus unable to be present for several 
votes. Had I been here, I would have 
voted “ауе” on rolicall vote No. 6, or- 
dering the previous question; I would 
have voted “aye” on rollcall vote No. 7, 
on passage of House Resolution 336, a 
resolution providing for the consider- 
ation of H.R. 3759, the earthquake 
emergency supplemental; I would have 
voted “по” оп rollcall vote No. 8, the 
amendment to H.R. 3759; and I would 
have voted “по” on rolicall vote No. 9, 
the Myers amendment to H.R. 3759. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


(Mr. WALKER asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute.) 

Mr. WALKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask to 
proceed for the purpose of ascertaining 
from the majority leader the schedule 
for the upcoming week. And I am 
happy to yield to the distinguished 
gentleman from Missouri, Mr. СЕР- 
HARDT, to tell us what might be on tap 
for us next week. 

Mr. GEPHARDT. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding. 

Obviously our work is finished for 
today. There will not be a session to- 
morrow or votes tomorrow. 

On Monday, February 7, the House 
will meet at noon but there will not be 
any legislative business. 

On Tuesday, February 8, the House 
will meet at 2 p.m. and will consider 
suspensions. There is one at this point 
listed, Technology Related Assistance 
for Individuals With Disabilities 
Amendments of 1993. 

On Wednesday, February 9 and the 
balance of the week, we will be meet- 
ing at noon on Wednesday, 11 a.m. on 
Thursday and Friday, if necessary. We 
will consider H.R. 811, the Independent 
Counsel Reauthorization Act of 1993, 
subject to a rule, and H.R. 3759, the 
Emergency Supplemental Appropria- 
tion, Earthquake Assistance Соп- 
ference Report, subject to a rule. Obvi- 
ously we want to complete that before 
the end of the week. That will depend 
on the Senate, the other body complet- 
ing action. 

There is also a possible addition of 
the Federal Employee Buyout Act 
which we are still working on, and we 
will be consulting with the minority 
about. 

Mr. WALKER. That would occur on 
Wednesday or Thursday if that were to 
come up probably? 
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Mr. GEPHARDT. Wednesday 
Thursday would be correct. 

At the close of the week’s business, 
the House will adjourn to meet at noon 
on Tuesday, February 22, for the Lin- 
coln/Washington District work period. 

Mr. WALKER. Did І catch a hint that 
perhaps there might be additional sus- 
pensions added? 

Mr. GEPHARDT. That is correct. We 
will inform the gentleman of those. 

Mr. WALKER, I thank the majority 
leader. 


or 


ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY, 
FEBRUARY 7, 1994 


Mr. GEPHARDT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the 
House adjourns today it adjourn to 
meet at noon on Monday next. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. (Mr. 
MURTHA). Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 


HOUR OF MEETING ON TUESDAY, 
FEBRUARY 8, 1994 


Mr. GEPHARDT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the 
House adjourns on Monday, February 7, 
1994 it adjourn to meet at 2 p.m. on 
Tuesday, February 8. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 


HOUR OF MEETING ON 
WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 9, 1994 


Mr. GEPHARDT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the 
House adjourns on Tuesday, February 
8, 1994, it adjourn to meet at noon on 
Wednesday, February 9, 1994. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 


DISPENSING WITH CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY BUSINESS ON 
WEDNESDAY NEXT 


Mr. GEPHARDT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the business 
in order under the Calendar Wednesday 
rule be dispensed with on Wednesday 
next. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 


APPOINTMENT OF MEMBERS TO 
BIPARTISAN TASK FORCE ON 
NATURAL DISASTERS 


(Mr. GEPHARDT asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute.) 

Mr. GEPHARDT. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to announce the names of 
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the House Democratic Members that 
we would like to appoint to the Bipar- 
tisan Task Force on Natural Disasters, 
and also to announce the names of the 
Republican Members that the Repub- 
lican leadership would like to appoint 
to the Bipartisan Task Force on Natu- 
ral Disasters. 

On the Democratic side, the Honor- 
able RICHARD DURBIN of Illinois, co- 
chairman, the Honorable JULIAN DIXON 
of California, the Honorable STENY 
HOYER of Maryland, the Honorable 
NEAL SMITH of Iowa, the Honorable 
NORMAN MINETA of California, the Hon- 
orable JOSEPH KENNEDY of Massachu- 
setts, the Honorable DAVID MINGE of 
Minnesota, and the Honorable ELIZA- 
BETH FURSE of Oregon. 

On the Republican side, the Honor- 
able BILL EMERSON of Missouri, co- 
chairman, the Honorable HOWARD 
MCKEON of California, the Honorable 
JIM NUSSLE of Iowa, the Honorable 
RALPH REGULA of Ohio, the Honorable 
JOE SKEEN of New Mexico, the Honor- 
able KEN CALVERT of California, the 
Honorable LINCOLN DIAZ-BALART of 
Florida, and the Honorable CURT 
WELDON of Pennsylvania. 


LIFTING THE TRADE EMBARGO ON 
VIETNAM 


(Mr. GIBBONS asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute.) 

Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Speaker, a few 
moments ago the President of the 
United States lifted the trade embargo 
on Vietnam. I rise to support his deci- 
sion and to commend him for making a 
wise decision. 

If we are truly interested in finding 
the whereabouts, and I believe we are 
truly interested in finding the where- 
abouts of those missing in action, I am 
convinced from my own investigation 
of this matter that what we must do is 
normalize relations and get more 
American presence in Vietnam. 

It took courage on the part of the 
President to make this move. It should 
be supported. It puts an end to an un- 
fortunate chapter in our American his- 
tory. 

It does not grant to the Vietnamese a 
normalized relationship. This is merely 
a step, a step, which as the President 
said when he lifted the embargo, that 
can be reversed if the Vietnamese do 
not continue to cooperate as they have 
been continuing to cooperate. 

So I think the President has done the 
right thing. I support him, and I think 
we should all support him. 


П 1900 


REPORT ОМ GREAT EGG HARBOR 
RIVER IN THE STATE OF NEW 
JERSEY—MESSAGE FROM THE 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES 
The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 

MURTHA) laid before the House the fol- 
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lowing message from the President of 
the United States; which was read and, 
together with the accompanying pa- 
pers, without objection, referred to the 
Committee on Natural Resources: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I take pleasure in transmitting the 
enclosed report on the Great Egg Har- 
bor River in the State of New Jersey. 
The report is in response to the provi- 
sions of the Wild and Scenic Rivers 
Act, Public Law 90-542, as amended. 
The Great Egg Harbor Study was au- 
thorized by Public Law 99-590, ap- 
proved on October 30, 1986. 

The study of the Great Egg Harbor 
River was conducted by a task force 
made up of representatives of affected 
municipalities, State and Federal 
agencies, organizations with river-re- 
lated interests, and local residents 
under the leadership of the National 
Park Service. The National Park Serv- 
ice, together with the task force, iden- 
tified the outstandingly remarkable re- 
sources within the study area, analyzed 
existing levels of protection for these 
values, investigated major issues and 
public concerns, assessed the attitude 
of riparian landowners, reviewed and 
analyzed the impact of existing and po- 
tential development, and developed al- 
ternative plans and management strat- 
egies. 

The National Park Service deter- 
mined that 129 miles of the Great Egg 
Harbor River and its tributaries are el- 
igible for inclusion in the National 
Wild and Scenic Rivers System. This is 
based upon their free-flowing condition 
and fish, wildlife, botanic, and rec- 
reational values. 

Eleven of the 12 affected local gov- 
erning bodies endorsed designation of 
the eligible river segments. The lone 
exception, Upper Township on the 
Tuckahoe River tributary, did not take 
a position nor did the State of New Jer- 
sey. 
Perhaps due to this overwhelming 
support, the 102d Congress proceeded to 
designation without waiting for sub- 
mittal of the required report and Presi- 
dential recommendation. While a Pres- 
idential recommendation is now moot, 
I am submitting the report to fulfill 
the requirements of sections 4(a) and 
5(а)(93) of the Wild and Scenic Rivers 
Act. 

WILLIAM J. CLINTON. 

THE WHITE HOUSE, February 3, 1994. 


REPORT ON MAURICE AND 
MANUMUSKIN RIVER AND 
MENANTICO CREEK ІМ THE 


STATE OF NEW JERSEY—MES- 
SAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF 
THE UNITED STATES 


The SPEAKER pro tempore laid be- 
fore the House the following message 
from the President of the United 
States; which was read and, together 
with the accompanying papers, without 
objection, referred to the Committee 
on Natural Resources: 
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To the Congress of the United States: 

I take pleasure in transmitting the 
enclosed report on the Maurice and 
Manumuskin River and Menantico 
Creek in the State of New Jersey. The 
report and my recommendations are in 
response to the provisions of the Wild 
and Scenic Rivers Act, Public Law 90- 
452, as amended. The study of the Mau- 
rice River and these two tributaries 
was authorized by Public Law 100-33, 
approved on May 7, 1987. 

The study of the Maurice River and 
tributaries was conducted by a task 
force composed of representatives of af- 
fected municipalities, State and Fed- 
eral agencies, organizations with river- 
related interests, and local residents 
under the leadership of the National 
Park Service (NPS). The NPS, together 
with the task force, identified the out- 
standingly remarkable resources with- 
in the study area, analyzed existing 
levels of protection for these values, 
investigated major issues and public 
concerns, assessed the attitude of ri- 
parian landowners, reviewed and ana- 
lyzed the impact of existing and poten- 
tial development, and developed alter- 
native plans and management strate- 
gies. 

The NPS determined that 42.4 miles 
of the Maurice River and its tributaries 
are eligible for inclusion in the Na- 
tional Wild and Scenic Rivers System. 
This is based upon their free-flowing 
condition and fish, wildlife, and vegeta- 
tive values. There are also important 
cultural values and surface water qual- 
ity of the Manumuskin and Menantico 
is very good. 

In accordance with the wishes of 
local government, the NPS did not con- 
sider Federal land acquisition or man- 
agement as an alternative for protect- 
ing river resources. Instead, the study 
focused on assisting the political sub- 
divisions in developing and adopting 
local measures for providing resource 
protection where existing protection 
had been inadequate. 

Due to strong local and congressional 
support, the 1034 Congress proceeded to 
designation without waiting for sub- 
mittal of the required report and Presi- 
dential recommendation. While a Pres- 
idential recommendation is now moot, 
I am submitting the report to fulfill 
the requirements of section 4a) and 
sections 5(a)(96) through 5(a)(98) of the 
Wild and Scenic Rivers Act. 

WILLIAM J. CLINTON. 

THE WHITE HOUSE, February 3, 1994. 


COMMUNICATION FROM DIRECTOR 
OF NON-LEGISLATIVE AND FI- 
NANCIAL SERVICES, HOUSE OF 
REPRESENTATIVES 


The SPEAKER pro tempore laid be- 
fore the House the following commu- 
nication from Leonard P. Wishart III, 
Director, Non-Legislative and Finan- 
cial Services, U.S. House of Represent- 
atives: 
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OFFICE OF THE DIRECTOR, NON-LEG- 
ISLATIVE AND FINANCIAL SERV- 
ICES, HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, DC, January 10, 1994. 
Hon. THOMAS S. FOLEY, 
Speaker, House of Representatives, Washington, 
DC. 


DEAR MR. SPEAKER: Over the past five 
months since we last met and discussed the 
position of the Director, I have become con- 
vinced that the situation which existed then 
is not likely to change. The difficulties I en- 
countered last summer have persisted. Fur- 
ther, it appears that some individuals have 
begun to make the Director the issue, thus 
undermining the credibility of the office. 
That cannot be helpful to you or to the 
House. 

Accordingly, I have reached the conclusion 
that my resignation would be in the best in- 
terest of all concerned. I request release 
from my appointment, effective January 21, 
1994, or sooner, if convenient. I propose to 
turn over my responsibilities to Mr. Michael 
Shinay who is fully capable of assuming the 
duties of the Director, pending your final de- 
cision on a successor. 

Mr. Speaker, I have appreciated your sup- 
port and that of the Majority and Minority 
Leaders. I have continued to serve over these 
past several months knowing I could count 
on that support and believing in your joint 
commitment to the creation of a truly non- 
partisan administrative structure. Unfortu- 
nately, I believe others have different agen- 
das and my usefulness to you is at an end. 

It is my sincere hope that a new Director 
will enjoy greater success and my departure 
now will achieve a more useful purpose than 
any short term benefit my continued service 
as Director might provide. 

Sincerely, 
LEONARD P. WISHART III, 
Director. 


THE CONGRESSIONAL BLACK CAU- 
CUS AND THE NATION OF ISLAM 
AND MR. FARRAKHAN 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Connecticut [Mr. FRANKS] 
is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. FRANKS of Connecticut. Mr. 
Speaker, it is ironic that the Congres- 
sional Black Caucus cannot tolerate 
me, a black Republican, because of my 
conservative views, but would have 
such a difficult time divorcing them- 
selves from Mr. Farrakhan and the Na- 
tion of Islam, a group whose leaders 
would preach racism, hatred, and big- 
otry. 

It was wrong for the Congressional 
Black Caucus to have engaged in a so- 
called sacred covenant with this orga- 
nization to begin with. The Congres- 
sional Black Caucus is a taxpayer-sup- 
ported legislative service organization, 
and they should always have that in 
mind when they are conducting their 
business. 

Based on news reports, I see the Na- 
tion of Islam and the Ku Klux Klan 
being somewhat similar. The Ku Klux 
Klan would hate blacks, Catholics, and 
Jews, while the Nation of Islam would 
seem to hate whites, Catholics, and 
Jews. 

The Congressional Black Caucus has 
never rushed to embrace the Ku Klux 
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Klan, and they should not embrace the 
Nation of Islam. 

I do not find Mr. Farrakhan’s re- 
marks today remorseful. On the con- 
trary, he states that he agrees with his 
assistant’s beliefs but disagrees with 
the way he expressed those beliefs. 

I will continue to encourage the Con- 
gressional Black Caucus to formally 
sever their ties with Mr. Farrakhan 
and the Nation of Islam. 


SUPERFUND 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Washington [Mr. SWIFT] is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. SWIFT. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to introduce today, by request 
of the administration, its proposal to 
reauthorize the Comprehensive Envi- 
ronmental Response, Compensation 
and Liability Act, popularly known as 
Superfund. Joining with me in this ef- 
fort as joint sponsors are my distin- 
guished colleagues, JOHN DINGELL, 
Chairman of the Committee on Energy 
and Commerce, NORM MINETA, Chair- 
man of the Committee on Public Works 
and Transportation, DAN 
ROSTENKOWKSI, Chairman of the Ways 
and Means Committee and DOUG AP- 
PLEGATE, Chairman of the Public 
Works Committee's Subcommittee on 
Water Resources and Environment. 

Mr. Speaker, the legislation we intro- 
duce today is the product of consulta- 
tions with both bodies of Congress, and 
extensive discussions with Superfund 
stakeholders from industry, the envi- 
ronmental community, State, and local 
governments and community groups. 
The advisory committee process initi- 
ated by EPA last summer, as a part of 
the National Advisory Council on Envi- 
ronmental Policy and Technology— 
known as NACEPT—also played a 
major role in the development of this 
vitally important legislation. 

I commend the administration and 
EPA for encouraging a broad public 
dialogue on Superfund and for under- 
taking such extensive outreach efforts. 
These actions helped immeasurably in 
identifying the major proposed solu- 
tions to those problems, and ulti- 
mately shaping the bill we are intro- 
ducing today. 

I should note, however, that while 
these consultations and discussions 
were extremely valuable, they were 
also very time consuming—which 
places us now in a difficult position. 
With the very little time remaining on 
the legislative calendar for this ses- 
sion, I sincerely believe that any sig- 
nificant interest group can singlehand- 
edly kill this legislation simply by en- 
couraging delay. But at the same time, 
I do not believe it is in anyone's inter- 
est for that to happen. Superfund is the 

program everyone loves to hate; all 
stakeholders are agreed that this pro- 
gram is in urgent need of reform and I 
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am convinced that, if everyone comes 
to the table quickly and negotiates in 
good faith, consensus can be reached on 
the legislative changes that are re- 
quired. 

I believe the administration's bill 
represents a good beginning in the ef- 
fort to achieve Superfund reform be- 
cause it sets forth a reasonable middle 
ground on most of the issues. The bill 
is designed to speed the pace of cleanup 
at sites, reduce transaction costs, pro- 
vide fairness in the allocation of shares 
of liability for cleanup, and greatly ex- 
pand public participation in the clean- 
up process, from the initial listing of a 
site on the National Priorities List, 
through the study phase and final rem- 
edy selection. 

I will summarize some of the bill’s 
major provisions. 

The administration proposes to ad- 
dress concerns that the Superfund rem- 
edy selection process has been too 
slow, too costly, and has provided in- 
consistent and sometimes inadequate 
protection of human health and the en- 
vironment. The legislation would 
streamline the remedy selection proc- 
ess by requiring EPA to promulgate 
national cleanup levels for specific haz- 
ardous substances, pollutants and con- 
taminants found at Superfund sites, 
which would provide consistent protec- 
tion as well as reflect reasonably an- 
ticipated future land uses. Further, the 
proposal would require that the Fed- 
eral and State cleanup standards with 
which Superfund cleanups are required 
to comply be specifically designed to 
apply to Superfund-type remedial ac- 
tions. And the provision of current law 
that establishes a preference for rem- 
edies that utilize treatment tech- 
nologies, which has been criticized for 
causing goldplated cleanups in situa- 
tions where treatment is not necessary 
for protection of human health and the 
environment, would be tailored to 
apply where it is needed most. Thus, 
the preference for treatment applies to 
hot spots, areas of sites that are con- 
taminated with hazardous substances 
that are highly toxic, highly mobile, or 
would present significant risk to 
human health or the environment 
should exposures occur. Remedies that 
employ containment strategies would 
be allowed for other, less contaminated 
areas of the site, where they could pro- 
vide equivalent protection. 

With respect to the liability and en- 
forcement provisions of the law, the 
administration has proposed adoption 
of an allocation scheme, to assign li- 
ability to all potentially responsible 
parties as early as possible in the proc- 
ess. The allocation system is designed 
to significantly reduce transaction 
costs, particularly by eliminating 
much of the need for litigation, and 
achieve greater fairness for all parties, 
particularly small businesses and other 
“de minimis” contributors to 
Superfund sites. Special provisions for 
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municipalities who contributed munic- 
ipal solid waste to Superfund landfills, 
are also included. 

Mr. Speaker, the legislation also in- 
cludes amendments designed to im- 
prove the role of the States in the 
Superfund program, to strengthen the 
law's health authorities, as well as 
other provisions too numerous to go 
into here. Accordingly, I have attached 
a summary of the administration 
Superfund proposal, prepared by EPA, 
as well as a copy of the official execu- 
tive communication from EPA Admin- 
istrator to Speaker FOLEY, transmit- 
ting the administration bill. 

I look forward to working with the 
administration, and with all my col- 
leagues, to bring meaningful reform to 
the Superfund program this year. 

SUMMARY OF ADMINISTRATION PROPOSAL 
1. COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT, PUBLIC HEALTH & 

ENVIRONMENTAL JUSTICE 
A. Community Involvement 

Citizen Information and Access Office 
CIAO's will be established in each State to 
serve as information clearinghouses for all 
sites in the State. 

Community Workgroups reflecting the ra- 
cial, ethnic, and economic makeup of the 
community will be established as advisory 
bodies at Superfund sites. 

Input from these workgroups will be solic- 
ited at virtually every stage of cleanup, par- 
ticularly in determining the future land use 
of the site for purposes of remedy selection. 

Technical Assistance Grants TAG’s will be 
broadened to include the granting of services 
in addition to funds. 

B. Health Benefits 

ATSDR will conduct a 5-year study con- 
cerning health-related benefits, e.g., health 
screening, medical care, at a selected num- 
ber of sites. 

ATSDR may conduct human health studies 
of exposure on certain individuals to deter- 
mine the need for conducting further full- 
scale studies. 

C. Environmental Justice 

EPA will consider cumulative risks from 
multiple sources other than Superfund sites 
to affected communities when setting prior- 
ities for site assessments. 

EPA will develop methodologies for assess- 
ing the cumulative risk from multiple 
sources, and will implement a 5-year study, 
with demonstration projects, of cumulative 
risks from multiple sources. 

U. STATE ROLE 

States with programs and authorities that 
are substantially consistent with the Federal 
program will be able to apply to EPA for au- 
thorization to carry out the full range of re- 
sponse activities at all NPL sites, or cat- 
egories of NPL sites, within their borders. 

States will also be able to seek site-spe- 
cific referrals of responsibilities—if the 
States’ programs are substantially consist- 
ent with the Federal program. 

States with an authorized program and re- 
ferred sites will have access to the Trust 
Fund to carry out response activities, sub- 
ject to a fixed cost share for all Trust Fund 
moneys spent in that State. 

The NPL will be retained, but sites will be 
added to, and deleted from, the NPL without 
rulemaking. States will maintain a State 
Registry—a list of all NPL and non-NPL site 
being addressed in the State by either EPA 
or the State agency. 
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III. VOLUNTARY RESPONSE 
A. Voluntary Response 

EPA will promote State voluntary clean- 
ups by providing guidance and technical as- 
sistance to these programs. 

EPA will allow a proposed or listed NPL 
site to be addressed by a State voluntary 
cleanup program, up until the RI/FS, if the 
State is either authorized for all sites or 
meets the criteria for referral of the site. 

The establishment of national cleanup lev- 
els and generic remedies should also foster 
voluntary cleanups by reducing the eco- 
nomic and legal uncertainties associated 
with cleanups. 

IV. REMEDY SELECTION 
А. Cleanup Standards 

Remedy selection decisions will ensure 
protection of human health and the environ- 
ment, and provide consistent and equivalent 
protection to all communities affected by 
sites. 

To ensure consistent protection to all com- 
munities, national goals will be promulgated 
to be applied to all sites. 

Based on these national goals, national ge- 
neric cleanup levels for specific hazardous 
substances will be developed and imple- 
mented to reflect reasonably anticipated 
land uses, based on community input, and 
certain site-specific variables. 

A national risk protocol will also be estab- 
lished for the purpose of conducting risk as- 
sessments, based on realistic assumptions, 
where either no national generic cleanup 
level has been developed or site-specific con- 
ditions warrant such application. 

Remedies will be required to comply with 
substantive requirements of Federal law that 
are suitable for application to the remedial 
action and more stringent State require- 
ments promulgated specifically to address 
remedial actions, subject to a waiver in ap- 
propriate situations. 

B. The Remedy Selection Process 

The concept of permanence will be re- 
placed with long-term reliability, and the 
preference for treatment will be limited to 
hot spots. 

The remedy selection process will be 
streamlined to consider five factors—effec- 
tiveness, long-term reliability, risk to the 
community, community acceptance, and rea- 
sonableness of the cost—in selecting a rem- 
edy and generic remedies for categories of 
sites. Communities will be provided with 
early, direct, and meaningful involvement 
throughout the remedial process. 

National generic remedies will be estab- 
lished for categories of facilities to stream- 
line the remedy selection process. 

The time and dollar limits for removal ac- 
tions will be increased from 1 year to 3 years, 
and from 2 million to 6 million, respectively. 

IV. LIABILITY AND ALLOCATIONS 
А. Allocation System 

At every multi-party NPL site where EPA 
takes remedial action, an allocation process 
will be conducted by a neutral professional 
with Superfund expertise to recommend a 
share of responsibility for each identified 
PRP. 

PRPs will be offered the opportunity to 
settle based on the allocation and, upon pay- 
ment of a premium for having the United 
States pursue nonsettlors, obtain protection 
against future liability. Parties will be able 
to obtain a complete release from liability 
upon payment of an additional premium to 
cover risk of an incomplete response, remedy 
failure, and unknown conditions. 

The United States will provide funding up 
to 300 million per year to cover the orphan 
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share attributable to nonviable parties; 
shares that the allocator cannot attribute to 
any identified, known party will be distrib- 
uted among the parties subject to the alloca- 
tion. 

To reduce ongoing contribution litigation, 
and associated private party transaction 
costs, the United States will bear the burden 
of pursuing nonsettlors to require cleanup, 
compel payment of all unrecovered expendi- 
tures, including the orphan share. 

B. Special Treatment Parties 

Small volume waste contributors, de 
minimis parties, generators and transporters 
of MSW, and parties with a limited ability to 
pay will be eligible for early settlement—in- 
cluding a full release and contribution pro- 
tection—prior to the allocation process. 

If the allocation process indicates that the 
United States settled with either MSW gen- 
erators and transporters or inability-to-pay 
parties for less than their allocated share, 
the United States will fund the difference 
under the orphan share. 

The aggregate liability of MSW generators 
and transporters at a site will be capped at 
10 percent. қ 

Owners and operators of MSW landfills 
would be eligible for special inability-to-pay 
settlements. 

De micromis" contributors of less than 
either 500 pounds of MSW will be exempt 
from liability and receive protection from 
contribution litigation; “de micromis’’ con- 
tributors of less than 10 pounds or liters of 
hazardous substances will also be exempt un- 
less their contribution significantly affected 
the cost of cleanup. 

EPA will also provide an exemption from 
liability for prospective purchasers of con- 
taminated properties, so long as they did not 
worsen the contamination and have either 
agreed to clean it up or allow government 
access to do so. 

C. Federal Agency Liability 


Federal agencies will be relieved of Section 
107 liability and Section 120 obligations to 
perform remedial action and enter into 
interagency agreements if (a) the release oc- 
curred before the Federal agency had the 
ability to regulate or control the release; (b) 
the Federal agency did not cause or contrib- 
ute to the release; and (c) there is a liable 
party capable of performing the response ac- 
tion. 

VI. MISCELLANEOUS 
А. Innovative Technologies 

EPA will encourage the development and 
application of innovative technologies by 
sharing in some of the risks associated with 
trying these technologies. 

If the pre-approved application of an inno- 
vative technology fails to meet the required 
cleanup levels, EPA will use the Fund to pay 
for a portion of the back-up remedy. 

B. Federal Property Transfer 

Impediments to the transfer of Federal 
lands will be greatly reduced (1) by allowing 
Federal agencies to enter into agreements 
with future owners, with the intent to trans- 
fer the property by deed after remediation 
has been completed, and (2) by deleting the 
term stored for one year or more, which al- 
lows a Federal agency to identify property 
that is eligible for transfer where storage, 
but no release, has occurred. 

VII. INSURANCE 

A new Environmental Insurance Settle- 
ment Fund will be established to promote 
the settlement of insurance claims related to 
Superfund liability for pre-1986 waste dis- 
posal. 
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Eligible parties, i.e., those who have been 
named as a PRP and who meet an insurance 
coverage test, will be able to resolve their 
insurance claims for response costs, natural 
resource restoration costs, and defense costs. 
A State percentage formula will be used to 
determine the insured's recovery. 

The new fund will be established by the 
IRS and financed by a fee on property and 
casualty insurance companies. 

U.S. ENVIRONMENTAL 
PROTECTION AGENCY, 
Washington, DC, February 2, 1994. 
Hon. THOMAS S. FOLEY, 
Speaker, House of Representatives, 
Washington, DC. 

DEAR MR. SPEAKER: I am pleased to trans- 
mit to you the Clinton Administration’s pro- 
posed ‘Superfund Reform Act of 1994." 

This reform initiative fulfills the Clinton 
Administration's commitment to protecting 
human health and the environment and to 
making Superfund cleanups faster, fairer and 
more efficient. It will change the way we do 
business in the Superfund program and sets 
a standard for environmental legislation. 

The legislation which would amend the 
Comprehensive Environmental Response. 
Compensation, and Liability Act of 1980 
(CERCLA), was developed through a lengthy 
process that capitalized on the expertise of 
the many Superfund stakeholders—both in- 
side and outside of government. 

EPA staff have worked for the past two 
years developing ideas and proposals for 
Superfund reform. These proposals were re- 
viewed by an interagency policy committee 
comprised of senior officials from interested 
agencies that examined the program and 
made recommendations for change. 

I convened a subcommittee of the National 
Advisory Council on Environmental Policy 
and Technology (NACEPT) to identify ad- 
ministrative and legislative improvements 
in the Superfund program. The NACEPT sub- 
committee was comprised of representatives 
from environmental groups, small and large 
businesses, municipalities, states, the envi- 
ronmental justice community, and the haz- 
ardous waste cleanup industry. 

The National Commission on Superfund, 
under the aegis of The Keystone Center and 
the Environmental Law Center of the Ver- 
mont Law School, made public its findings 
and recommendations. Since that time, the 
Administration has striven to develop a pro- 
posal that profits from the expertise and dia- 
logue of all of these groups and interests. 

We believe that the “Superfund Reform 
Act of 1994” will achieve the Clinton Admin- 
istration's goals of protecting human health 
and the environment; of reducing cleanup 
costs and transaction costs; of fully involv- 
ing communities; of enhancing states’ au- 
thorities; of stimulating economic redevelop- 
ment; and of encouraging advances in 
science and technology. 

Title I, “Community Participation and 
Human Health,“ establishes community 
workgroups as advisory bodies at Superfund 
sites and expands the grant awards to com- 
munities. It provides that communities suf- 
fering disproportionate risks are eligible for 
environmental justice grants to analyze ag- 
gregate risk and response activities. Fur- 
ther, it creates citizen information and ac- 
cess offices in each state to serve as informa- 
tion clearinghouses on the status of and 
plans for state sites, 

Title II, State Roles.“ offers states the 
opportunity to assume a larger role in clean- 
up of sites and gives states access to federal 
funds to carry out cleanup actions. 

Title III, Voluntary Response,“ estab- 
lishes a program to assist states in establish- 
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ing or expanding voluntary cleanup рго- 


grams. 

Title IV, “Liability and Allocation," pro- 
vides exemptions for de micromis (or truly 
tiny) contributors of waste and expedited 
settlement for de minimis parties. It limits 
the liability of municipal solid waste genera- 
tors and transporters and provides protec- 
tion for lenders and trustees. Finally, it es- 
tablishes a cost allocation process by a neu- 
tral professional that will substantially cur- 
tail litigation. 

Title V, “Remedy Selection,” reduces 
cleanup costs by calling for national clean- 
up levels for contaminants typically found at 
sites. It provides generic remedies to speed 
cleanup time, and it replaces the preference 
and treatment with the concept of long-term 
reliability. 

Title VI. Miscellaneous.“ contains con- 
forming amendments, definitions and other 


miscellaneous provisions amending 
CERCLA. 
Title VII, Funding.“ provides amend- 


ments regarding authorizations for appro- 
priations and limits on funding. 

Title VIII, "Environmental Insurance Res- 
olution Fund.“ establishes the Environ- 
mental Insurance Resolution Fund to resolve 
disputes between insurers and insureds aris- 
ing under CERCLA. This provision was pro- 
posed by members of the insurance and po- 
tentially responsible party“ community. 

Title IX, “Tax,” amends provisions of the 
Internal Revenue Code. 

Although provisions concerning improve- 
ment to the natural resource damage assess- 
ment process аге not included in this bill, 
the Administration is committed to such im- 
provements. The Administration is in the 
process of evaluating and developing rec- 
ommendations on these issues and will be 
providing them at the appropriate time. In 
addition, the Administration is still in the 
process of working with insurers and 
insureds to develop legislative provisions for 
the tax portions of the Environmental Insur- 
ance Resolution Fund. We are transmitting 
with the bill legislative specifications for 
these provisions and will be providing the 
legislative language to the Congress in the 
near future, 

We recommend that this proposal be re- 
ferred %о the appropriate Committees and be 
passed into law. 

The Omnibus Budget Reconciliation Act 
(OBRA), as amended, requires that all reve- 
nue and direct spending legislation meet a 
pay-as-you-go requirement through fiscal 
year 1998. That is, no such bill should result 
in an increase in the deficit; and if it does, it 
will trigger a sequester if it is not fully off- 
set. The effect of the Superfund Reform Act 
of 1994 would be to decrease the deficit for 
fiscal years 1995-1999. Considered alone, the 
bill meets the pay-as-you-go requirement of 
OBRA. 

The Office of Management and Budget ad- 
vises that enactment of this legislative pro- 
posal would be in accordance with the pro- 
gram of the President. 

Sincerely, 
CAROL M. BROWNER. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. WASHINGTON (at the request of 
Mr. GEPHARDT) for today after 5:30 
p.m., on account of official business. 

Mr. POMEROY (at the request of Mr. 
GEPHARDT) for today after 5 p.m., оп 
account of family business. 
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Mr. PAYNE of Virginia (at the request 
of Mr. GEPHARDT) for today, on account 
of death in the family. 

Ms. SHEPHERD (at the request of Mr. 
GEPHARDT) for today, on account of 
personal business. 

Mr. CRANE (at the request of Mr. 
MICHEL) for today, on account of per- 
sonal reasons, attending a funeral. 

Mrs. BENTLEY (at the request of Мг. 
MICHEL) for today, on account of a 
death in the family. 

Mr. EVERETT (at the request of Mr. 
MICHEL) for today until 12 noon, on ac- 
count of medical reasons. 

. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Goss) to revise and extend 
their remarks and include extraneous 
material:) 

Mr. IS Took, for 60 minutes, today. 

Mr. BARTON of Texas, for 60 minutes 
on February 9. 

Mr. BURTON of Indiana, for 60 min- 
utes on April 12, 13, 19, 20, 21, 26, 27, 28, 
and 60 minutes for May 3, 4, 5, 10, 11, 12, 
17, 18, 19, 24, and 25. 

Mr. FRANKS of Connecticut, for 5 
minutes, today. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. MFUME) to revise and ex- 
tend their remarks and include extra- 
neous material:) 

Mr. FALEOMAVAEGA, for 5 minutes, 
today. 

Mr. SWIFT, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. GONZALEZ, for 5 minutes, on Feb- 
ruary 7, 8, 9, 10, and 11. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
revise and extend remarks was granted 
to: 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Goss) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

. SAXTON. 

. GOODLING in two instances. 
. OXLEY. 

. PACKARD. 

. BOEHLERT. 

. BEREUTER. 

. MOLINARI. 

. GALLEGLY in two instances. 
. WALSH. 

. SUNDQUIST in two instances. 
. SMITH of New Jersey. 

. ROGERS. 

. ROBERTS in two instances. 
DREIER. 

. ROS-LEHTINEN. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. MFUME) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. MILLER of California. 

Mr. HOCHBRUECKNER. 

Mr. HAMILTON in two instances. 

Mr. LANTOS. 
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Mr. OLVER. 

Mr. DURBIN. 

Mr. KENNEDY in two instances. 
Ms. LONG. 

Mr. WAXMAN. 

Mr. PAYNE of New Jersey. 
Mr. PETERSON of Florida. 
Mr. JEFFERSON. 

Mr. OWENS. 

Mr. COSTELLO. 

Mr. KOPETSKI. 

Mr. TAUZIN. 

Mr. CLAY. 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED 


Bills of the Senate of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker’s 
table and, under the rule, referred as 
follows: 


S. 812. An act to designate the Federal 
Courthouse in Denver, Colorado, as the 
“Byron White Federal Courthouse", and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Public 
Works and Transportation. 

S. 1206. An act to redesignate the Federal 
building located at 380 Trapelo Road in Wal- 
tham, Massachusetts, as the “Frederick C. 
Murphy Federal Сепбег”; to the Committee 
on Public Works and Transportation. 

S. 1314. An act to designate the United 
States Courthouse located in Bridgeport, 
Connecticut as the “Brien McMahon Federal 
Building"; to the Committee on Public 
Works and Transportation. 

S. 1650. An act to designate the United 
States Courthouse for the Eastern District of 
Virginia in Alexandria, Virginia, as the Al- 
bert V. Bryan United States Courthouse; to 
the Committee on Public Works and Trans- 
portation. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. ROSE, from the Committee on 
House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and 
found truly enrolled bills of the House 
of the following titles, which were 
thereupon signed by the Speaker: 


H.R. 1303. An act to designate the Federal 
Building and United States Courthouse lo- 
cated at 402 East State Street in Trenton, 
New Jersey, as the “Clarkson S. Fisher Fed- 
eral Building and United States Court- 
house.“ 

H.R, 2223. An act to designate the Federal 
building located at 525 Griffin Street in Dal- 
las, Texas, as the “А. Maceo Smith Federal 
Building.” 

H.R. 2555. An act to designate the Federal 
building located at 100 East Fifth Street in 
Cincinnati, Ohio, as the “Potter Stewart 
United States Courthouse.” 

H.R. 3186. An act to designate the United 
States courthouse under construction at 611 
Broad Street, in Lake Charles, Louisiana, as 
the Edwin Ford Hunter, Jr., United States 
Courthouse.” 

H.R. 3356. An act to designate the United 
States courthouse under construction at 611 
Broad Street, in Lake Charles, Louisiana, as 
the “Edwin Ford Hunter, Jr., United States 
Courthouse." 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. PENNY. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 
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The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 7 o’clock and 8 minutes p.m.), 
under its previous order, the House ad- 
journed until Monday, February 7, 1994, 
at 12 noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as fol- 
lows: 

2518. A letter from the Secretary of Trans- 
portation, transmitting the Department's 
fiscal year 1993 annual report to Congress on 
progress in conducting environmental reme- 
dial action at federally owned or operated fa- 
cilities, pursuant to Public Law 99-499, sec- 
tion 120(е)(5) (100 Stat. 1669); to the Commit- 
tee on Energy and Commerce. 

2519. A letter from the Director, Defense 
Security Assistance Agency, transmitting 
the Department of the Army's proposed lease 
of defense articles to Jordan (Transmittal 
No. 08-94), pursuant to 22 U.S.C. 2796а(а); to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

2520. A letter from the Director, Defense 
Security Assistance Agency, transmitting a 
report containing the status of each loan and 
each contract of guaranty or insurance to 
which there remains outstanding any unpaid 
obligation or potential liability and the sta- 
tus of each extension of credit for the pro- 
curement of defense articles or services as of 
September 30, 1993, pursuant to 22 U.S.C. 
2765(a); to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

2521. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
for Legislative Affairs, Department of State, 
transmitting a report on the U.S. implemen- 
tation of the Nairobi Forward-Looking 
Strategies for the Advancement of Women, 
pursuant to Public Law 102-138, section 192(a) 
(105 Stat. 683); to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

2522. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a report 
on the Federal agencies’ implementation of 
the Privacy Act of 1974, as amended for the 
Calendar years 1990 and 1991, pursuant to 5 
U.S.C. 552a; to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. 

2523. A letter from the Executive Director, 
Federal Retirement Thrift Investment 
Board; transmitting a report of activities 
under the Freedom of Information Act for 
calendar year 1993, pursuant to 5 U.S.C. 
552(е); to the Committee on Government Ор- 
erations. 

2524. A letter from the Administrator, Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion, transmitting the Administration's re- 
port on mixed waste streams, pursuant to 43 
U.S.C. 6965; to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. 

2525. A letter from the Acting Archivist, 
National Archives and Records Administra- 
tion; transmitting the eighth annual report 
of the Archivist of the United States, which 
covers the fiscal year ending September 30, 
1992, pursuant to 44 U.S.C. 2106; to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 

2526. A letter from the Chairman, National 
Transportation Safety Board; transmitting 
the annual report under the Federal Man- 
agers’ Financial Integrity Act for fiscal year 
1993, pursuant to 31 U.S.C. 3512(с)(3); to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

2527. A letter from the Chairman, U.S. 
Merit Systems Protection Board; transmit- 
ting a copy of the annual report in compli- 
ance with the Government in the Sunshine 
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Act during the calendar year 1993, pursuant 
to 5 U.S.C. 552b; to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations, 

2528. A letter from the Director, U.S. Office 
of Personnel Management, transmitting the 
annual report under the Federal Managers’ 
Financial Integrity Act for fiscal year 1993, 
pursuant to 31 U.S.C. 3512(c)(3); to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 

2529. A letter from the Deputy Associate 
Director for Collection and Disbursement, 
Department of the Interior, transmitting a 
report on proposed refunds of excess royalty 
payments in OCS areas, pursuant to 43 U.S.C. 
1339(0); to the Committee on Natural Re- 
sources. 

2530. A letter from the Acting Assistant 
Secretary of the Army (Civil Works), Depart- 
ment of Defense, transmitting the Depart- 
ment’s annual report on the list of incom- 
plete water resources studies which have 
been authorized, but for which no funds have 
been appropriated during the preceding 5 full 
fiscal years (fiscal years 1988-1992), pursuant 
to 33 U.S.C. 2264; to the Committee on Public 
Works and Transportation. 

2531. A letter from the Secretary of State, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
entitled, “Реасе, Prosperity, and Democracy 
Act of 1994"; jointly, to the Committees on 
Foreign Affairs, Banking, Finance and Urban 
Affairs, Agriculture, Intelligence (Perma- 
nent Select), Rules, Armed Services, Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries, and Post Office 
and Civil Service. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON 
PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. DINGELL: Committee on Energy and 
Commerce. Report on the Activity of the 
Committee on Energy and Commerce for the 
103d Congress, Ist session (Rept. 103-417). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. CLAY: Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. H.R. 1933. A bill to authorize 
appropriations for the Martin Luther King 
Jr. Federal Holiday Commission, extend such 
Commission, establish a National Service 
Day to promote community service, and for 
other purposes; with an amendment (Rept. 
103-418 Pt. 1). Ordered to be printed. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 5 of rule X and clause 4 
of rule XXII, public bills and resolu- 
tions were introduced and severally re- 
ferred as follows: 

By Mr. LANTOS: 

H.R. 3785. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of the Interactive Entertainment 
Rating Commission, and for other purposes; 
jointly, to the Committees on Energy and 
Commerce and the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TAUZIN (for himself, Mr. 
Srupps. Mr. FIELDS of Texas, Мг. 
COBLE, Mr. LIPINSKI, Mr. ORTIZ, Mr. 


MANTON, Mr. LAUGHLIN, and Mr. 
PICKETT): 
H.R. 3786. A bill to amend title 46, United 


States Code, to establish requirements to en- 
sure safe operation of recreational vessels, to 
require allocation of State recreational boat- 
ing safety assistance based on State adop- 
tion laws regarding boating while intoxi- 
cated, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 
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By Mr. BLUTE (for himself, Mr. 
Bacuus of Alabama, Mr. HORN, Мг. 
SMITH of Michigan, Mr. JACOBS, Мг. 
GREENWOOD, Mr. EWING, Мг, CANADY, 
Mr. TORKILDSEN, and Mr. QUINN): 

H.R. 3787. A bill to amend the formula for 
determining the official mail allowance for 
Members of the House of Representatives; to 
amend the provisions of title 39, United 
States Code, relating to the franking privi- 
lege for Members of Congress and provide 
that the provisions of law preventing Mem- 
bers from sending mass mailings within the 
60-day period immediately before an election 
be expanded so as to prevent Members from 
mailing any unsolicited franked mail within 
that period; and for other purposes; jointly, 
to the Committees on Post Office and Civil 
Service and House Administration. 

By Mr. DOOLITTLE: 

H.R. 3788. A bill to amend title II of the So- 
cial Security Act to make it clear that 
States and local governments may not tax 
Social Security benefits; jointly, to the Com- 
mittees on Ways and Means and the Judici- 


By Mr. GRAMS (for himself, Mr. WALK- 
ER, Mr. ARMEY, Mr. HUTCHINSON, Mr. 
BARTLETT of Maryland, Mr. Doo- 
LITTLE, Mr. ROHRABACHER, Mr. CAL- 
VERT, Mr. LINDER, Mr. KNOLLENBERG, 
Mr. DUNCAN, Mr. GILCHREST, and Mr. 
SAM JOHNSON): 

H.R. 3789. A bill to terminate Federal pro- 
grams that are not reauthorized by the Con- 
gress; jointly, to the Committees on Rules, 
Government Operations, and Ways and 
Means. 

By Ms. LONG (for herself, Mr. SKELTON 
and Mr. GUNDERSON): 

H.R. 3790. A bill to protect rural electric 
borrowers; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. JEFFERSON: 

H.R. 3791. A bill to amend the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1986 to provide an exemption 
from the gas guzzler tax for automobiles 
that are lengthened by certain small manu- 
facturers; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. QUILLEN: 

H.R. 3792. A bill to provide that a 
nongovernnmental person may use a private 
express for the private carriage of certain 
letters and packets without being penalized 
by the Postal Service, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. RIDGE: 

H.R. 3793. A bill to provide for the Sec- 
retary of Housing and Urban Development to 
make grants for economic development ac- 
tivities in connection with loan guarantees 
under section 108 of the Housing and Commu- 
nity Development Act of 1974 to enhance the 
security of such loans and improve the via- 
bility of projects financed with such loans, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Banking, Finance and Urban Affairs. 

By Mr. ROBERTS (for himself, Mr. Ем- 
ERSON, Mr. DOOLEY, Mr. SMITH of Or- 
egon, Mr. GUNDERSON, Mr. BOEHNER, 
Mr. BEREUTER, Mr. BARRETT of Ne- 
braska, Mr. EWING, Mr. CAMP, and 
Mr. OXLEY): 

H.R. 3794. A bill to defer temporarily the 
deadline for compliance with conservation 
plans for certain highly erodible cropland 
due to damage to such land caused by dam- 
aging weather or related condition; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. FRANKS of New Jersey: 

H.R. 3795. A bill to amend title II of the So- 
cial Security Act to provide enhanced sen- 
tences for Social Security fraud in connec- 
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tion with illegal immigration; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FRANKS of New Jersey (for 
himself, Mr. UPTON, Mr. DELAY, Mr. 
ARMEY, Mr. BACHUS of Alabama, Mr. 
BAKER of California, Mr. BARTLETT of 
Maryland, Mr. BOEHNER, Mr. BURTON 
of Indiana, Mr. CALVERT, Mr. 
CANADY, Mr. DOOLITTLE, Mr. DORNAN, 
Mr. EwING, Mr. Goss, Mr. GUNDER- 
SON, Mr. HOBSON, Mr. HUFFINGTON, 
нн Kim, Мг. Lewis of Florida, and 

Mr. ROHRABACHER): 

H.R. 3796. A bill to provide that a person 
may use a private express for the private 
carriage of certain letters and packets with- 
out being penalized by the Postal Service, 
and for other purposes; jointly, to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service and 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GALLEGLY: 

H.R. 3797. A bill to transfer certain admin- 
istrative functions of the Department of the 
Interior relating to the U.S. territories to 
the Department of Commerce; to the Com- 
mittee on Natural Resources. 

By Mr. GOODLING (for himself, Ms. 
MOLINARI, Mr. BARRETT of Nebraska, 
Mr. MILLER of Florida, Mr. CASTLE, 
Mr. FAWELL, and Mr. PETRI): 

H.R. 3798. A bill to amend the Head Start 
Act to make quality improvements in Head 
Start by enhancing parental involvement 
and providing family literacy services; and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

By Mr. GRAMS (for himself, Mr. 
DOOLEY, Mr. MCCANDLESS, Mr. 
HUFFINGTON, Mr. Cox, Mr. CALVERT, 
Mr. MCKEON, Mr. GALLEGLY, and Mr. 
MCCOLLUM): 

H.R. 3799. A bill to facilitate recovery from 
the recent earthquakes in California by pro- 
viding greater flexibility for depository in- 
stitutions and their regulators, and for other 
purposes; jointly, to the Committee on 
Banking, Finance and Urban Affairs and the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. SWIFT (for himself (by re- 
quest), Mr. DINGELL, Mr. MINETA, Mr. 
ROSTENKOWSKI, and Mr. APPLEGATE): 

H.R. 3800. A bill to amend the Comprehen- 
sive Environmental Response, Compensa- 
tion, and Liability Act of 1980, and for other 
purposes; divided and referred as follows: ti- 
tles I through VIII jointly to the Committees 
on Energy and Commerce and Public Works 
and Transportation; and title IX to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HAMILTON: 

H.R. 3801. A bill to improve the operations 
of the legislative branch of the Federal Gov- 
ernment; and for other purposes; jointly, to 
the Committees on Rules, House Administra- 
tion, and Government Operations. 

By Mr. SMITH of Michigan: 

H.R. 3802. A bill to improve that cost-of- 
living adjustments to payments made under 
Federal law shall be determined using a new 
price index which does not take into account 
tobacco products and distilled spirits; joint- 
ly, to the Committee on Ways and Means, 
Post Office and Civil Service, Energy and 
Commerce, and Armed Services. 

By Mr. THOMAS of California: 

H.R. 3803. A bill to amend the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1986 and the Social Security 
Act to reduce Social Security taxes and to 
provide for Social Security individual retire- 
ment accounts funded by Social Security 
payroll deductions; jointly to the Commit- 
tees on Ways and Means and Education and 
Labor. 

By Mr. WAXMAN: 

H.R. 3804. A bill to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to revise and extend pro- 
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grams relating to the health of individuals 
who are members of minority groups, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Energy 
and Commerce. 
By Mr. WELDON (for himself and Mr. 
HOLDEN): 

H.R. 3805. A bill to authorize matching 
funds for State and local firearm buy-back 
programs; to the Committee on the Judici- 
ary 


By Mr. DE LA GARZA (for himself and 
Mr. ROBERTS): 

H.J. Res. 317. Joint resolution to proclaim 
March 20, 1994, as “Мабіопа! Agriculture 
Day“; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. SHAW: 

H.J. Res. 318. Joint resolution to designate 
the month of April 1994 as Civil War His- 
tory Month“; to the Committee on Post Of- 
fice and Civil Service. 

By Mr. DE LA GARZA: 

H. Res. 340. Resolution providing amounts 
from the contingent fund of the House for ex- 
penses of investigations and studies by the 
Committee on Agriculture in the 2d session 
of the 103d Congress; to the Committee on 
House Administration. 

By Mr. MONTGOMERY (for himself 
and Mr. STUMP): 

H. Res. 341. Resolution providing amounts 
from the contingent fund of the House for ex- 
penses of investigations and studies by the 
Committee on Veterans Affairs in the 2d ses- 
sion of the 103d Congress; to the Committee 
on House Administration. 

By Mr, GLICKMAN: 

H. Res. 342. Resolution providing amounts 
from the contingent fund of the House for ex- 
penses of investigations and studies by the 
Permanent Select Committee on Intelligence 
in the 2d session of the 103d Congress; to the 
Committee on House Administration. 

By Mr. LANTOS (for himself, Mr. 
Lewis of Georgia, Mr. HOYER, Мг. 
GINGRICH, Ms. NORTON, Mr. PORTER, 
Ms. KAPTUR, Мг. BEREUTER, Mrs. 
SCHROEDER, Mr. GILMAN, Mr. MATSUI, 
Mr. SWETT, Ms. EDDIE BERNICE JOHN- 
SON of Texas, Mr. HOUGHTON, Мг. ZM- 
MER, Mr. KING, Mr. BLUTE, MR. 
KLEIN, and Мг. TORKILDSEN): 

H. Res. 343. Resolution to express the sense 
of the House of Representatives condemning 
the racist, anti-Catholic, and anti-Semitic 
speech given by a senior representative of 
the Nation of Islam and all manifestations 
and expressions of hatred based on race, reli- 
gion and ethnicity; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. BROWN of California: 

H. Res. 344. Resolution providing amounts 
from the contingent fund of the House for ex- 
penses of investigations and studies by the 
Committee on Science, Space, and Tech- 
nology in the 2d session of the 103d Congress; 
to the Committee on House Administration. 

By Mr. FORD of Michigan (for himself 
and Mr. WILLIAMS): 

H. Res. 345. Resolution providing amounts 
from the contingent fund of the House for ex- 
penses of investigations and studies by the 
Committee on Education and Labor in the 2d 
session of the 103d Congress; to the Commit- 
tee on House Administration. 

By Mr. STARK: 

H. Res. 346. Resolution providing amounts 
from the contingent fund of the House for ex- 
penses of investigations and studies by the 
Committee on the District of Columbia in 
the 2d session of the 103d Congress; to the 
Committee on House Administration. 
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PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII. 


Mr. REED introduced a bill (H.R. 3806) to 
authorize the Secretary of Transportation to 
issue a certificate of documentation with ap- 
propriate endorsement for employment in 
the fisheries for the vessel Ab-Original; which 
was referred to the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 


—— 


ADDITIONAL SPONSORS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, sponsors 
were added to public bills and resolu- 
tions as follows: 


H.R. 11: Mr. BISHOP and Mr. HALL of Ohio. 

Н.Н. 34: Mr. DUNCAN. 

H.R. 35: Mr. HORN. 

H.R. 140: Mr. HERGER, Mr. MCINNIS, Mr. 
FINGERHUT, and Mr. DREIER. 

H.R. 212: Mr. SMITH of Michigan. 

H.R. 280: Mr. ENGEL. 

H.R. 282: Mr, ENGEL. 

Н.Н. 302: Мг. CONYERS, Мг. NEAL of North 
Carolina, Mr. STUMP, Mr. MATSUI, Mr. OBER- 
STAR, and Mr. MILLER of California. 

H.R. 521: Mr. GENE GREEN of Texas, Mr. 
CARR, Mr. BISHOP, and Mr. MANTON. 

H.R. 543: Mr. KIM. 

H.R. 794: Mr. JOHNSTON of Florida, Mrs, 
BENTLEY, Mr. NEAL of Massachusetts, Mr. 
BARTLETT of Maryland, Mr. ROGERS, Mr. 
MANN, and Mr. KREIDLER. 

Н.Н. 885: Мг. POMBO, Mr. BARTLETT of 
Maryland, and Mr. SHAYS. 

H.R. 911: Mr. ALLARD, Ms. BYRNE, Mr. LEH- 
MAN, and Mr. HANSEN, 

H.R. 987: Mr. MACHTLEY. 

H.R. 1055: Mr. PARKER and Mrs. SCHROEDER. 

Н.Н. 1173: Mr. MCHALE. 

H.R. 1276: Mr. BLUTE, Mr. CUNNINGHAM, Mr. 
MOORHEAD, Mr.. KINGSTON, and Mr. VOLKMER. 

H.R. 1277: Mr. SCHAEFER. 

H.R. 1332: Mr. JOHNSTON of Florida and Mr. 
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R. 1815: Мг. OBERSTAR. 

H.R. 1874: Мг. LEWIS of Florida. 

H.R. 1897: Mr. DELLUMS and Mr. TAYLOR of 
North Carolina, 

H.R. 1961: Mr. ENGEL. 

H.R, 2147: Mr. DELLUMS and Mr. ORTON. 

H.R. 2161: Mr. MCINNIs. 

H.R. 2241: Mr. SABO, Mr. LEWIS of Georgia, 
and Mr. SHARP. 

H.R. 2277: Mr. STUPAK, Mr. ENGEL, Mr. JEF- 
FERSON, Mr. SANDERS, Mr. EVANS, and Mrs. 
LLOYD. 

H.R, 2394: Mr. RAHALL, Мг. Bonror, Mr. MI- 
NETA, and Mr. DINGELL. 

Н.Н. 2395: Мг. RAHALL, Мг. BONIOR, Мг. Mi- 
NETA, and Mr. DINGELL. 

H.R. 2396: Mr. GIBBONS. 

Н.В. 2418: Мг. KNOLLENBERG, Мг. HINCHEY, 
Mr. CAMP, Mr. DARDEN, Mr. SKEEN, Mr. KIL- 
DEE, Mr. HERGER, Mrs. LLOYD, Mr. PRICE of 
North Carolina, Ms. PELOSI, and Мг. BARCIA 
of Michigan. 

H.R. 2424: Mr. QUINN and Ms. SLAUGHTER. 

H.R. 2460: Мг. HILLIARD. 

H.R. 2521: Mr. BURTON of Indiana, Mr. Doo- 
LITTLE, and Mr. KILDEE. 

H.R. 2829: Mr. YATES, Mr. MORAN, Mr. ACK- 
ERMAN, Ms. WOOLSEY, Mr. SANDERS, and Ms. 
MARGOLIES-MEZVINSKY. 


` 
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H.R. 2838: Ms. SNOWE. 

H.R. 2987: Mr. SCHUMER and Mrs. MALONEY. 

H.R. 3005: Mr. THOMAS of Wyoming, Mr. 
ROBERTS, and Mr. HALL of Texas. 

H.R. 3023: Mr. ANDREWS of New Jersey, Mr. 
HUNTER, Mr. NEAL of North Carolina, Ms. 
Brown of Florida, Mr. BAKER of California, 
Mr. PARKER, Mr. LINDER, and Mr. COOPER. 

H.R. 3065: Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. 

H.R. 3075: Mr. FARR, Mr. ANDREWS of 
Maine, Mr. MORAN, Mr, RANGEL, Mr. FORD of 
Michigan, Mr. LEWIS of Georgia, and Мг. 
CONYERS. 

H.R. 3086: Mr. BROWN of Ohio, Mr. PAXON, 
Mr. Bachus of Alabama, Mr. BARTLETT of 
Maryland, and Mr. ARMEY. 

H.R. 3088: Ms. DELAURO, Mr. NADLER, Mr. 
JOHNSTON of Florida, Ms. SLAUGHTER, Mr. 
BREWSTER, Mr. SOLOMON, Ms. MOLINARI, and 
Mr. ARMEY. 

H.R. 3220; Mr. DELLUMS. 

H.R. 3222: Mr. RICHARDSON. 

H.R. 3226: Mr. DELLUMS 
VELAZQUEZ. 

H.R. 3256: Mr. SMITH of New Jersey and Mr. 
Нотто. 

H.R. 3288: Мг. SLATTERY, Mr. RIDGE, Mr. 
KLUG. 

H.R. 3293: Mr. GEJDENSON. 

H.R. 3294: Mr. DOOLEY. 

H.R. 3328: Mr. HOCHBRUECKNER, Mr. COLE- 
MAN, Ms. MCKINNEY. 

H.R. 3392: Ms. LONG, Mr. ROTH, Mr. COLLINS 
of Georgia, and Mr. TEJEDA. 

H.R. 3398: Mr. HOAGLAND, Mr. MANTON, Mr. 
LEWIS of Georgia, and Mr. NADLER. 

H.R. 3409: Mr. RAHALL and Mr. KOPETSKI. 

H.R. 3421: Mr. THOMAS of Wyoming, Mr. 
ROBERTS, and Mr. HALL of Texas. 

H.R. 3434: Mr. GOODLING and Mr. MORAN. 

H.R. 3488: Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. 


and Ms. 
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H.R. 3508: Mr. STUPAK. 

H.R. 3513: Mr. POSHARD, Mr. DEUTSCH, Mr. 
MINGE, and Mr. KLINK. 

H.R. 3523: Ms. DUNN and Mrs. MALONEY. 

H.R. 3561: Mr. FROST, Mr. MILLER of Cali- 
fornia, Mr. LEWIS of Georgia, Mr. SANDERS, 
Mr. RANGEL, and Mrs. MEEK. 

H.R. 3564: Mr. FROST and Mr. DELLUMS. 

H.R. 3614: Mr. DELLUMS, Mr. EDWARDS of 
California, Mr. FROST, Мг. LAFALCE, Mr. 
MILLER of California, Mr. MORAN, and Mr. 
YATES. 

H.R. 3619: Mr. HOAGLAND. 

H.R. 3632: Mr. DEFAZIO. 

H.R. 3635: Mr. ARMEY. 

H.R. 3636: Мг. MOAKLEY, Мг. STUDDS, Mr. 
FRANK of Massachusetts, Mr. LEVY, Мг. 
MEEHAN, Mr. OLVER, Mr. FRANKS of Con- 
necticut, Mr. MACHTLEY, Mr. BLUTE, and Mr. 
MCHUGH. 

H.R. 3641: Mr. MICA. 

H.R. 3652: Mr. KOLBE. 

H.R. 3663: Mr. PASTOR, Ms. WOOLSEY, Mr. 
MCDERMOTT, and Mr. PALLONE. 

H.R. 3685: Mrs. ROUKEMA, Mr. KLUG, Mr. 
EWING, and Mr. DORNAN. 

H.R. 3721: Mr. PETE GEREN of Texas. 

H.R. 3727: Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. 

H.R. 3755: Mr. CANADY and Mr. GALLEGLY. 

H.R. 915: Mr. ABERCROMBIE, Mrs. 
THURMAN, Mrs. MINK, Мг. CONDIT, Mr. 
SARPALIUS, Ms. MCKINNEY, Mr. WILLIAMS, 
Mr. HOLDEN, Mr. ROSE, Mr. MANN, and Mr. 
DICKEY. 

H.J. Res. 278: Mr. LANCASTER, Mr. GENE 
GREEN of Texas, Mr. NEAL of North Carolina, 
Mr. BATEMAN, and Mr. PARKER. 

H.J. Res. 282: Mr. BAKER of Louisiana. 

H.J. Res. 292: Mr. FRANK of Massachusetts, 
Mr. PACKARD, Mr. DEUTSCH, Mr. MCNULTY, 
Mr. VISCLOSKY, Mr. HERGER, Mr. LAFALCE, 
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Mr. BALLENGER, Mr. OXLEY, Mr. LEWIS of 
California, Mr. MCCOLLUM, Mr. RAMSTAD, 
Mr. GINGRICH, Mr, CRANE, Mr. FINGERHUT, 
Mr. BAKER of Louisiana, and Mr. WALSH. 

H. J. Res. 310: Mr. GENE GREEN of Texas, 
Mr. FROST, Mr. COBLE, Мг. FORD of Michi- 
gan, Mr. HuTro, Mr. HASTINGS, Ms, SNOWE, 
Mr. HOCHBRUECKNER, Mr. KILDEE, Ms. BYRNE, 
Mr. Brown of Ohio, Mr. BATEMAN, Мг. 
ENGEL, Mr. MANTON, and Mrs. KENNELLY. 

H. Con. Res. 42; Mr. ENGEL. 

H. Con. Res. 52: Mr. TORKILDSEN and Mr. 
COOPER. 

H. Con. Res. 93: Mr. KREIDLER, Mr. KEN- 
NEDY, Mr. ENGEL, Мг. LAzio, Mr. SHAYS, Мг. 
SANTORUM, and Mr. SCHUMER. 

H. Con. Res. 147: Mr. COLEMAN. 

H. Res. 32: Mr. FISH. 

H. Res. 236: Mr. FAWELL, Mr. QUILLEN, and 
Mr. HASTINGS. 

H. Res, 277: Mr. BACHUS of Alabama. 

H. Res. 290: Mr. SYNAR. 


DISCHARGE PETITIONS— 
ADDITIONS OR DELETIONS 


The following Members added their 
names to the following discharge peti- 
tion: 


Petition 10 by Mr. McCOLLUM on House 
Resolution 295: Philip M. Crane and John 
Linder. 

Petition 11 by Mr. RAMSTAD on House 
Resolution 247: Thomas W. Ewing, Doug Be- 
reuter, Cass Ballenger, Joel Hefley, Cliff 
Stearns, Don Sundquist, Philip M. Crane, 
Bill Paxon, Stephen Horn, Joe Skeen, Rich- 
ard H. Baker, John Linder, Ron Packard, 
Susan Molinari, and Dick Zimmer. « 
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SENATE—Thursday, February 3, 1994 


The Senate met at 10 a.m., on the ex- 
piration of the recess, and was called to 
order by the Honorable BEN 
NIGHTHORSE CAMPBELL, a Senator from 
the State of Colorado. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Today’s 
prayer will be offered by guest chap- 
lain, the Reverend Hampton J. Rector, 
of Bloomfield, WV. 


PRAYER 


The guest chaplain, the Reverend 
Hampton J. Rector, of Bloomfield, WV, 
offered the following prayer: 

Let us pray. 

Almighty God, unto whom all hearts 
are open, all desires known, and from 
whom no secrets are hid: 

Cleanse the thoughts of our hearts by 
the inspiration of Thy Holy Spirit, that 
we may perfectly love Thee, and wor- 
thily magnify Thy Holy Name; through 
Christ our Lord; 
Heavenly and Eternal Father, keep 

us mindful, both in this hallowed 
Chamber and in our places of work 
throughout the Senate complex, that 
our work this day is our worship; 

As in the words of the ancient collect 
just offered, we submit to Thee our 
minds and our hearts, our goals and 
our purposes, to be judged and guided 
by Thee; 

Let our labor be lifted up to Thee, 
that in all that we do in this place 
today, Thy will might be done; 

Let our efforts be measured not by 
our imperfect yardsticks, but by Thy 
infathomable plumb line; 

And share with us a sense of Thy jus- 
tice, an intuition of Thy vision, and a 
knowledge of Thy righteousness; 

For these appeals we offer in Thy 
Name. Amen. 


APPOINTMENT OF ACTING 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will please read a communication 
to the Senate from the President pro 
tempore [Mr. BYRD]. 

The legislative clerk read the follow- 
ing letter: 

U.S. SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, DC, February 3, 1994. 
To the Senate: 

Under the provisions of rule I, section 3, of 
the Standing Rules of the Senate, I hereby 
appoint the Honorable BEN NIGHTHORSE 
CAMPBELL, a Senator from the State of Colo- 
rado, to perform the duties of the Chair. 

ROBERT C. BYRD, 
President pro tempore. 

Mr. CAMPBELL thereupon assumed 

the chair as Acting President pro tem- 


pore. 


(Legislative day of Tuesday, January 25, 1994) 


RESERVATION OF LEADER TIME 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Under the previous order the 
leadership time is reserved. 


GOALS 2000: EDUCATE AMERICA 
ACT 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Under the previous order, the 
Senate will now resume consideration 
of S. 1150, the Goals 2000 bill, which the 
clerk will now report. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

A bill (S. 1150) to improve learning and 
teaching by providing a national framework 
for education reform; to promote the re- 
search, consensus building, and systematic 
changes needed to ensure equitable edu- 
cational opportunities and high levels of 
educational achievement for all American 
students; to provide a framework for reau- 
thorization of all Federal education pro- 
grams; to promote the development and 
adoption of a voluntary national system of 
skill standards and certifications, and for 
other purposes. 

The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill. 

Pending: 

(1) Dorgan amendment Хо. 1369, to require 
each local educational agency, as a condition 
for receiving Federal assistance, to imple- 
ment a gun-free program in its schools. 

(2) Kennedy amendment No. 1375 (to 
Amendment No. 1369), to express the sense of 
the Senate regarding guns in schools. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, we are 
expecting our colleagues, Senator НАТ- 
FIELD and Senator DURENBERGER, on 
the floor shortly. I thought I would 
take this time until they arrive to 
demonstrate some of the things that 
are happening in different parts of the 
country which have been inspiring cir- 
cumstances and which we have tried to 
take advantage of and incorporate in 
this legislation. Programs like these 
are why we believe this legislation, al- 
though it has limited resources, sup- 
ports or actually reflects the priorities 
that most families give to education in 
this country. 

Taken within the context of a vari- 
ety of other kinds of efforts that we are 


involved in as a Congress and Senate, 
and with this administration, with its 
leadership under President Clinton and 
Mrs. Clinton, this legislation can make 
an important difference in terms of the 
quality of education for our young peo- 
ple. 

I mentioned in the closing moments 
last evening what we are trying to do 
for young people in this country by ex- 
panding the Head Start Program and 
strengthening the quality of the Head 
Start Program, even reaching down to 
the youngest of children. 

I think, and the President and Mrs. 
Clinton understand, that the early sup- 
port of expectant mothers is something 
which is also important, so that we 
have well babies. Simultaneously, we 
try to ensure that they are going to 
grow up in a climate and atmosphere 
which is supportive and nurturing and 
helpful in developing self-esteem. 

There are obviously a variety of dif- 
ferent factors that impact that condi- 
tion but, nonetheless, the efforts of all 
of us to make that a positive experi- 
ence are certainly reflected in what we 
are currently undertaking, 

We will have the opportunity to pass 
the reauthorization of the Head Start 
Program, with the recommendations 
that have been made in terms of bipar- 
tisan support, in these next few 
months. Also tied into this legislation, 
and I will elaborate in greater detail, 
are some of the examples that we have 
observed in different parts of the coun- 
try, and which have really been the 
source of the direction and the inspira- 
tion, on which this particular legisla- 
tion will focus. 

In these next several months we will 
also have the reauthorization of Chap- 
ter 1 of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Program. That will be about 
$7 billion. It is the principal instru- 
ment by which the Federal Govern- 
ment supports those children who are 
at greatest risk and of greatest need. 
We have a series of recommendations 
that have been made by the adminis- 
tration, and we will be addressing 
those later in this session. But that 
again is related to what we are trying 
to do with the Head Start Program; 
tying the Head Start Program into the 
early years of educational experience 
and making sure that elementary and 
secondary education—the Title I pro- 
gram—fits into the Head Start Pro- 
gram. 

This is something that we can do. We 
made some progress in the last reau- 
thorization. And we can do a good deal 
more in that area as well. 


This bullet“ symbol identifies statements or insertions which are not spoken by a Member of the Senate on the floor. 
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We are talking, as well, in line with 
the President’s program on health in- 
surance reform, about providing for 
school-based clinics, obviously with the 
support of the local communities, with 
the support of parents, and with the 
support of teachers and the school dis- 
tricts. 

We have seen where these school clin- 
ics have been effective. We have several 
of them in my own State of Massachu- 
setts. The Cambridge Rindge and Latin 
School, for example, has a good pro- 
gram. All one has to do is visit that 
high school and talk to those involved 
in the school clinic program, which 
provides health care services to the 
students. 

We find that, in urban areas, up to 
one-third of the children who go to 
those schools are abused in some form 
or shape, or live in an abusive family, 
whether it is substance abuse or phys- 
ical abuse. What a difference it makes 
to those children to know that there is 
at least a secure group of helpful peo- 
ple who will be supportive of them, and 
who will help them make it through 
extraordinary challenges, maintain 
their interests in making educational 
progress, and keep them from dropping 
out of school and becoming part of the 
gangs and part of a lost generation. 

That is important, and that, obvi- 
ously, will help and assist many of our 
young people as they are hopefully 
moving toward enhanced academic 
achievement in this program. 

As we mentioned briefly yesterday, 
we are making efforts with the private 
sector to move from the school to 
work, recognizing that, of the 100 per- 
cent of young people who graduate 
from high school, about 30 percent of 
them go on to some form of continued 
education or training; 60 to 65 percent, 
or even higher, in many regions of our 
country, do not. 

We find an enormous disparity in 
terms of the opportunities for those 
who go on to higher education, which I 
certainly support, and those who do 
not continue their education. It is 
much different, really, than a genera- 
tion ago, when I first came to the Sen- 
ate, where if your grandfather had 
worked in the Four River Shipyard, 
your father had worked there, and 
maybe even your son had worked 
there—the women of the family clearly 
did not—there was at least an under- 
standing that if you graduated from 
high school and you had developed cer- 
tain skills and worked during the 
course of the summer, you would move 
into a job which would be rewarding, 
which would be satisfying, and which 
would permit you to live a constructive 
and productive life and that provided 
for the family as well. 

Over the period of the last 20 years, 
there has been a 20 percent real loss in 
wages for young people who graduate 
from high school with no additional 
training. The disparity between those 
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who leave high school without addi- 
tional training, and those who are able 
to get additional training through col- 
leges, whether they are 2- or 4-year col- 
leges, grows and continues to grow. 
Continued training and continued edu- 
сабіоп is not a luxury for our society, 
it is an absolute necessity if we are 
going to compete in a world-class econ- 


omy. 

We could have legislation addressing 
this issue, hopefully, and according to 
the leader, as a follow-on piece of legis- 
lation. We have emergency programs in 
terms of the earthquake victims. Cer- 
tainly, with the strong bipartisan sup- 
port we have had in the committee, 
and the strong support we have from 
administration, the Chamber of Com- 
merce, and the National Association of 
Manufacturers, it is very important 
and closely tied to what we are consid- 
ering today. As a matter of fact, there 
are provisions in this legislation estab- 
lishing the skills standards that are di- 
rectly related to the school-to-work 
program. 

So, again, this is a correction that is 
important. There are efforts being 
made to enhance the schools through 
technology and technology assistance, 
currently known as S. 1040, to ensure 
that young people, as students in our 
public schools, are going to have the 
similar kinds of advantages that those 
in many of our private schools have in 
terms of the technology and the tech- 
nology training available to students 
and teachers, so that they can use the 
technology to really enhance academic 
achievement. This is something that is 
extremely important. 

In our committee, there have been bi- 
partisan efforts in terms of attaching 
to the legislation the repayment of 
debt of a young person in our country 
resulting from continuing education, 
so that they can pay it out over a pe- 
riod of years in terms of percent of in- 
come. There is also the movement to- 
ward a direct loan program, which is 
being tested now, and which many of 
us support. And we did believe that a 
fair test and examination should take 
place. 

The guaranteed student loan pro- 
gram has worked, and before we move 
into this whole new area, I think, that 
we have a responsibility to make sure 
that something which has worked well, 
and has been effective, should be sup- 
planted by something we hope will be 
even more effective and mean addi- 
tional savings to our young people. 

I must say that I think we can make 
improvements in terms of the bureauc- 
racy and the rules and regulations that 
affect all of these programs. I know we 
have, Under Secretary Riley and Mad- 
eleine Kunin, and Tom Payzant, who 
works with them, individuals who are 
knowledgeable, both as former Gov- 
ernors in the first two circumstances, 
and as someone who has been an out- 
standing supervisor, who can help us 
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work our way through the elimination 
of a lot of the bureaucracy. I think 
that is important. 

We make a downpayment on that in 
this legislation by providing a great 
deal more flexibility, in terms of both 
the States and local communities, per- 
mitting them to use scarce resources 
more wisely for the students. That is, 
certainly, one of the important aspects 
of this program. 

There are other features as well, such 
as the tying-in of the voluntary na- 
tional service program for our young 
people, that can make a difierence. 

So, we look at it, at least most of us 
look at it, as an effort in strengthening 
this whole next generation, from the 
earliest of times through certainly the 
college experience, by trying to pro- 
vide, albeit with limited resources, the 
kind of encouragement that can make 
such a very important difference for 
the young people of this country. 

Just very briefly—I see my friend 
from New Mexico, who wants to 
speak—I will just mention this com- 
ment and then continue on during the 
course of the day. 

I had hoped to talk about some of the 
encouraging things being done by a 
number of the States. But I will just 
close this part of the debate by point- 
ing out that there is agreement among 
the general public that we, as a coun- 
try and as a society, have not done 
enough. More than 85 percent of Ameri- 
cans believe that the Nation needs 
higher education standards in order to 
be economically competitive. I think 
we all agree with that. We should be es- 
tablishing benchmarks which can be 
achieved by our young people and 
which call upon the best among them 
to achieve those academic levels. 

Fifty-four percent of Americans be- 
lieve that we lack clear standards of 
what students should know and be able 
to do upon graduation. Obviously, 
there are extraordinary circumstances, 
and I can mention a number of schools 
in Massachusetts that are some of the 
leading educational institutions in the 
country and that are public schools. 
But American people generally feel 
that we lack clear standards of what 
students should know and be able to do 
upon graduation. Three-quarters of 
Americans believe that the Nation does 
not invest enough in K-12 education. I 
think this is something that we talked 
briefly about last night, and which 
many of us believe, and national lead- 
ership will help raise the visibility of 
academic standards. 

We are certainly hopeful that this 
bill is successful, and we believe that it 
will be; that with the increase in terms 
of academic achievement and accom- 
plishment, there will be a reawakening 
by the American people to the impor- 
tance of this kind of investment at the 
local, State, and Federal levels, and we 
can meet our responsibilities to the 
young people in a more effective way. 
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I will yield the floor at this time and 
come back to this theme as we have 
more time during the course of the 
morning. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from New Mexico 
(Mr. BINGAMAN], is recognized. 

Mr. BINGAMAN. Mr. President, I 
wish to speak in general in favor of 
this legislation. I compliment the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts, the Senator 
from Vermont, and the Senator from 
Rhode Island, Mr. PELL, who is the 
chairman of the subcommittee, on this 
very important legislation. I do believe 
that when history is written about this 
103d Congress, if we are successful in 
enacting this Goals 2000 legislation, it 
will be one of the main achievements 
recognized by future generations. 

For a number of years, I have argued 
for establishing realistic and measur- 
able national education goals. It is 
clear we cannot bring out the best in 
our young people if we do not expect 
the best of them. I also believe we can- 
not fairly expect the best from them if 
we do not tell them and their teachers 
and their parents what is considered an 
acceptable standard. In past Con- 
gresses, I have introduced legislation 
to accomplish this. I am pleased to see 
that many of the provisions I earlier 
proposed are contained in this impor- 
tant legislation. 

The Goals 2000 legislation will codify 
the six national education goals which 
were set by the President and the Na- 
tion’s Governors several years ago. 
They will add a new goal on parental 
involvement as well as authorize and 
expand the National Education Goals 
Panel on which I served with Senator 
COCHRAN from Mississippi, representing 
the Senate on that panel. 

I strongly believe that the national 
education goals challenge our Nation's 
school systems to achieve the highest 
quality education for our youth. Spe- 
cific goals provide direction; they pro- 
vide accountability. They are essential 
tools in educational reform. In the 
years I have been on the Education 
Goals Panel, I worked closely with the 
Governors in reporting on progress to- 
ward the goals that have been set. I be- 
lieve, as I have believed and I continue 
to believe, those goals provide the 
right direction for schools and the op- 
portunity to measure progress reliably 
and usefully. 

Let me say a few words about this 
National Education Goals Panel. This 
legislation would expand its member- 
ship and responsibilities and give it a 
source of funding. It provides a biparti- 
san mechanism for building a national 
consensus which involves, of course, 
the Governors and the States, where 
the primary responsibility for edu- 
cation has traditionally been in our 
system of government and will remain. 
But the National Education Goals 
Panel is a way for the States to join 
with the Federal Government and with 
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the local communities to pursue com- 
mon goals. 

This legislation also establishes the 
National Education Standards and Im- 
provement Council. This is a council 
that identifies and certifies the vol- 
untary national content and student 
performance standards. This is a nec- 
essary part of the goals process that 
was established by the Governors sev- 
eral years ago. Standards tell us how 
we go about reaching the goals; what is 
meant by being competent in particu- 
lar core subjects. They give us the 
yardstick which we can use to tell us 
whether those goals are being achieved. 

Also, standards not only tell the ex- 
perts this, but they tell the students 
and the teachers and the parents what 
is expected of them. Since those stand- 
ards are clearly intended to be world- 
class standards, developed with the 
knowledge of what other countries ex- 
pect of their young people, they can 
help keep our American students from 
falling behind students in other parts 
of the world. 

Our Nation’s economic prosperity is 
linked to an educational system that 
emphasizes national standards of excel- 
lence. 

A national system of standards and 
assessment in conjunction with other 
reform efforts, such as greater use of 
educational technology which I will 
refer to here in a moment, can be a 
foundation for overall educational re- 
form in order to increase the level of 
student achievement throughout our 
country. 

Mr. President, I read an interesting 
study recently which was done at Cor- 
nell University which did a study of 
textbooks used in our public schools 
over the last several decades. The con- 
clusion of the study was that those 
textbooks have had the effect of, as 
they refer to it, dumbing down over 
that period from the Second World 
War. This “dumbing down” of our text- 
books has been a significant contribu- 
tor to the decline in the verbal scholas- 
tic aptitude test scores over that same 
period. Low standards, whether they be 
in textbook writing or in curriculum 
development or in other instructional 
materials unfortunately produce 
dumbed down kids as well as dumbed 
down textbooks. That is clearly not 
what we need in this Nation. 

We want our children to meet high 
standards. They are capable of meeting 
high standards. I have talked to many 
parents in my home State of New Mex- 
ico, and I have yet to meet a single 
parent who does not want his child or 
her child to meet high academic stand- 
ards 


I cannot leave the subject of stand- 
ards without noting that this legisla- 
tion also provides that the standards 
developed by the National Council will 
be reviewed and approved by the goals 
panel. The goals panel has adopted a 
set of principles for itself to guide it in 
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reviewing those standards. Those prin- 
си I believe will serve the country 
well. 

Let me say a few words about edu- 
cational technology. This legislation 
also contains provisions concerning 
technology that I believe are abso- 
lutely necessary if we are to have a 
chance of achieving the goals that we 
are setting for ourselves. The Senator 
from Massachusetts pointed the direc- 
tion with the Star Schools Program 
several years ago. We need to take that 
one step further. We need to emphasize 
and help States and local school dis- 
tricts to effectively use technology in 
providing education. 

The administration has placed a high 
priority оп revitalizing education 
through systemic reform. I strongly be- 
lieve that without technology as an in- 
tegral part of that reform activity we 
will be missing a great opportunity. 

I also believe that technology offers a 
very cost-efficient way for us to pro- 
vide greater educational opportunities 
and equity in educational opportuni- 
ties to all of our students and their 
teachers. 

I am very pleased that the chairman 
accepted my amendment to ensure that 
educational reform include a compo- 
nent for technology. These provisions 
which were originally in Senate bill 
1040, the Technology for Education Act 
of 1993, provisions that we are now tak- 
ing from that act and putting in this 
legislation, establish an office of edu- 
cational technology within the Depart- 
ment of Education to be administered 
by the director of educational tech- 
nology. They provide funds for State 
technology planning grants to incor- 
porate technology into statewide re- 
form activities required by the Goals 
2000 legislation. 

Last year, under the leadership of the 
Vice President, the Nation began to 
deal in a coordinated and a comprehen- 
sive way with the opportunities and 
challenges presented by these rapidly 
changing technologies. Goals 2000 takes 
the first step toward making sure that 
education has a place at the table in 
discussing the potential uses of tech- 
nology. 

Last October, the House and Senate 
appropriations conference committee 
approved funding to begin these activi- 
ties contingent upon us passing this 
authorization bill. For fiscal year 1994, 
the conference committee approved 
$500,000 to fund the office of edu- 
cational technology, and an additional 
$5 million to fund the State technology 
planning grants which are called for in 
our legislation. 

With these provisions, we are enlist- 
ing a grassroots effort within the 
States to allow teachers, businesses, 
parents, and students to take steps to 
alter the traditional educational envi- 
ronment through a more creative use 
of technology in our schools. 

In my home State of New Mexico, I 
have seen firsthand the tremendous dif- 
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ference that technology can make. We 
have many fmall rural schools in our 
State, and the distances between the 
schools and the population centers is 
sometimes fairly great. 

High schools in San Jon, House, and 
Grady—which are some of the most 
rural communities in our State—those 
high schools are taking advanced 
courses, advanced classes that include 
advanced placement and language 
classes from the community college 
that is over 50 miles away in Clovis, 
NM. Those classes would not be avail- 
able to those students were it not for 
the technology of distance learning. 
That technology has given those stu- 
dents equal access to the kinds of in- 
struction that students in Albuquerque 
or Sante Fe are able to take advantage 
of. 

This is one of many examples across 
the country of how increased applica- 
tion of educational technology can dra- 
matically improve the learning in our 
schools. 

These provisions, which are included 
in this Goals 2000 legislation, lay the 
base for further support for uses of 
technology in education which we have 
included in Senate bill 1040 that I re- 
ferred to earlier. 

That legislation, Senate bill 1040, 
which I hope can be on the Senate floor 
in the near future, provides more Fed- 
eral grants to staff development, prod- 
uct development, and acquisition of 
other technology products. 

I would like to say a few words about 
American Indian education as part of 
this larger bill that is being considered 
by the Senate today. I want to com- 
mend the chairman for adding impor- 
tant provisions to this bill to include a 
very important segment of our popu- 
lation, American Indian children, their 
parents, and their tribal leaders. 

As a Senator from New Mexico, a 
State rich in diverse cultures, I believe 
it is essential that we ensure all seg- 
ments of our society, from the inner 
cities of New York to the pueblos of 
New Mexico, are included in the na- 
tional effort to attain ambitious goals 
such as are set out in this legislation. 

The chairman accepted major por- 
tions of my amendment to ensure that 
American Indians have a voice in the 
process of reaching national consensus 
for educational reform. 

I believe that Indian tribes must play 
a key role in the development of re- 
form plans if we are to ensure that In- 
dian children are able to achieve those 
goals as our other children attempt to 
do as well. 

Let me say a few words about health 
education, Mr. President. I want to 
thank the chairman of the committee 
again and all members of the commit- 
tee for their willingness to work with 
me on a series of very modest changes 
in the bill regarding age-appropriate 
comprehensive health education. 

The language agreed to by the com- 
mittee modifies in a very modest way 
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several of the goal objectives. The ref- 
erences to comprehensive sequential 
health education in Senate bill 1150 are 
the result of a compromise. I do not be- 
lieve they should be objectionable to 
anybody in this body. In my view, we 
really need to do much more. We need 
to make a commitment to comprehen- 
sive school health education for all of 
our children. 

That is why Senator COHEN and I in- 
troduced a bill entitled “Healthy Stu- 
dents-Healthy Schools” in the last 
Congress, and again in this Congress. 
We will not stop discussing the issue 
until legislation containing those pro- 
visions is finally enacted. 

Over the next several weeks and 
months, I look forward to working 
with others on the Labor and Human 
Resources Committee and with others 
throughout the Senate toward enact- 
ment of the Healthy Students-Healthy 
Schools Act that Senator CoHEN and I 
introduced. 

The language included in the Goals 
2000 legislation, and the inclusion of 
some key provisions on comprehensive 
school health education in President’s 
Health Security Act, are modest but 
firm first steps toward more effective 
health education in our schools. 

Restructuring our system of edu- 
cation is not a simple task. We face 
many challenges. 

However, I do believe we are well 
equipped for that battle. We have a 
commitment, a strong commitment 
from our President for educational re- 
form along with many dedicated citi- 
zens working together to meet the 
challenges set forth in the national 
education goals. 

With bipartisan leadership from the 
goals panel, I am hopeful that that 
commitment and that work will 
produce better schools and a better 
America for all of us. 

I strongly urge my colleagues to sup- 
port this important legislation, and 
again I congratulate the chairman and 
the ranking member for their leader- 
ship in presenting this to the Senate. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 


ORDER OF PROCEDURE 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Under the previous order, the 
hour of 10:30 having passed, either the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. DUREN- 
BERGER] or the Senator from Oregon 
(Mr. HATFIELD] will be recognized to 
offer an amendment regarding the 
flexibility from Federal regulations. 
There will be 30 minutes for debate 
with the time equally divided in the 
usual form. No second-degree amend- 
ments will be in order to this amend- 
ment. 

If there is no objection the pending 
amendments will be temporarily laid 
aside. 

The Senator from Oregon [Mr. HAT- 
FIELD] is recognized. 
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AMENDMENT NO. 1377 

(Purpose: To encourage and assist States, 
local educational agencies, and schools in 
their comprehensive educational reform ef- 
forts by allowing flexibility in the applica- 
tion of selected Federal statutory or regu- 
latory requirements that present barriers 
to education restructuring and reform) 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, I send 
an amendment to the desk and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will report the amend- 
ment. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Oregon [Mr. HATFIELD] 
(for himself, Mr. DURENBERGER, Mr. PELL, 
Mr. JEFFORDS, and Mr, GRAHAM) proposes an 
amendment numbered 1377. 


Мг. HATFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the amendment be dispensed with. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

At the end of section 311, insert the follow- 
ing: 
(е) FLEXIBILITY DEMONSTRATION.— 

(1) SHORT TITLE.—This subsection may be 
cited as the Education Flexibility Partner- 
ship Demonstration Act“. 

(2) PROGRAM AUTHORIZED.— 

(A) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary shall carry 
out an education flexibility demonstration 
program under which the Secretary author- 
izes not more than 6 eligible States to waive 
any statutory or regulatory requirement ap- 
plicable to any program or Act described in 
subsection (b), other than requirements de- 
scribed in subsection (c), for such eligible 
State or any local educational agency or 
schoo] within such State. 

(B) AWARD RULE.—In carrying out subpara- 
graph (A), the Secretary shall select for par- 
ticipation in the demonstration program de- 
scribed in subparagraph (A) three eligible 
States that each have a population of 
3,500,000 or greater and three eligible States 
that each have a population of less than 
3,500,000, determined in accordance with the 
most recent decennial census of the popu- 
lation performed by the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus. 

(C) DESIGNATION.—Each eligible State par- 
ticipating in the demonstration program de- 
scribed in subparagraph (A) shall be known 
as an “Ed-Flex Partnership State”. 

(3) ELIGIBLE STATE.—For the purpose of 
this subsection the term “eligible State“ 
means a State that— 

(A) has developed a State improvement 
plan under section 306 that is approved by 
the Secretary; and 

(B) waives State statutory or regulatory 
requirements relating to education while 
holding local educational agencies or schools 
within the State that are affected by such 
waivers accountable for the performance of 
the students who are affected by such waiv- 
ers. 

(4) STATE APPLICATION.—(A) Each eligible 
State desiring to participate in the edu- 
cation flexibility demonstration program 
under this subsection shall submit an appli- 
cation to the Secretary at such time, in such 
manner, and containing such information as 
the Secretary may reasonably require. Each 
such application shall demonstrate that the 
eligible State has adopted an educational 
flexibility plan for such State that in- 
cludes— 
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(i) a description of the process the eligible 
State will use to evaluate applications from 
local educational agencies or schools re- 
questing waivers of— 

(1) Federal statutory or regulatory require- 
ments described in paragraph (2)(A); and 

(П) State statutory or regulatory require- 
ments relating to education; and 

(ii) a detailed description of the State stat- 
utory and regulatory requirements relating 
to education that the eligible State will 
waive. 

(B) The Secretary may approve an applica- 
tion described in subparagraph (A) only if 
the Secretary determines that such applica- 
tion demonstrates substantial promise of as- 
sisting the eligible State and affected local 
education agencies and schools with in such 
State in carrying out comprehensive edu- 
cational reform and otherwise meeting the 
purposes of this Act, after considering— 

(i) the comprehensiveness and quality of 
the educational flexibility plan described in 
subparagraph (A); 

(ii) the ability of such plan to ensure ac- 
countability for the activities and goals de- 
scribed in such plan; 

(iii) the significance of the State statutory 
or regulatory requirements relating to edu- 
cation that will be waived; and 

(iv) the quality of the eligible State’s proc- 
ess for approving applications for waivers of 
Federal statutory or regulatory require- 
ments described in paragraph (2)(A) and for 
monitoring and evaluating the results of 
such waivers. 

(5) LOCAL АРРІЛСАТІОМ.—(А) Each local 
educational agency or school requesting a 
waiver of a Federal statutory or regulatory 
requirement described in paragraph (2)(A) 
and any relevant State statutory or regu- 
latory requirement for an eligible State 
shall submit an application to such State at 
such time, in such manner, and containing 
such information as such State may reason- 
ably require. Each such application shall— 

(i) indicate each Federal program affected 
and the statutory or regulatory requirement 
that will be waived; 

(ii) describe the purposes and overall ex- 
pected outcomes of waiving each such re- 
quirement; 

(iii) describe for each school year specific, 
measurable, educational goals for each local 
educational agency or school affected by the 
proposed waiver; and 

(iv) explain why the waiver will assist the 
local educational agency or school in reach- 
ing such goals. 

(B) An eligible State shall evaluate an ap- 
plication submitted under subparagraph (А) 
in accordance with the State’s educational 
flexibility plan described in paragraph (4)(A). 

(C) An eligible State shall not approve an 
application for a waiver under this para- 
graph unless— 

(i) the local educational agency or school 
requesting such waiver has developed a local 
reform plan that is applicable to such agency 
or school, respectively; and 

(ii) the waiver of Federal statutory or reg- 
ulatory requirements described in paragraph 
(2)(A) will assist the local educational agen- 
cy or school in reaching its educational 
goals. 

(6) MONITORING.—Each eligible State par- 
ticipating in the demonstration program 
under this subsection shall annually monitor 
the activities of local education agencies and 
schools receiving waivers under this sub- 
section and shall submit an annual report re- 
garding such monitoring to the Secretary. 

(T) DURATION OF FEDERAL WAIVERS.—(A) 
The Secretary shall not approve the applica- 
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tion of an eligible State under paragraph (4) 
for a period exceeding 5 years, except that 
the Secretary may extend such period if the 
Secretary determines that the eligible 
State’s authority to grant waivers has been 
effective in enabling such State or affected 
local educational agencies or schools to 
carry out their local reform plans. 

(B) The Secretary shall periodically review 
the performance of any eligible State grant- 
ing waivers of Federal statutory or regu- 
latory requirements described in paragraph 
(2)(A) and shall terminate such State's au- 
thority to grant such waivers if the Sec- 
retary determines, after notice and oppor- 
tunity for hearing, that such State’s per- 
formance has been inadequate to justify con- 
tinuation of such authority. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, at 
this time I ask unanimous consent to 
lay aside this amendment that I might 
make a statement on another part of 
this bill that does not call for any ac- 
tion by the floor and then return to 
this amendment to take it up. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, I 
want to just make a few comments re- 
garding the Goals 2000. 

I want to thank my colleagues on the 
Labor Committee for accepting my leg- 
islation to establish a seventh national 
education goal encouraging the in- 
volvement of parents and families in 
education. To borrow a page from 
Abraham Lincoln: Without the support 
of parents our schools cannot succeed. 
With it, they cannot fail. Without pa- 
rental involvement, the six national 
education goals will not be attained by 
the year 2000. The national PTA and 
the Oregon PTA have my highest 
praise for helping to provide grassroots 
support for this measure all across the 
country. 

Again I thank the leadership of the 
committee for accepting this new na- 
tional education goal. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a letter from Senators KEN- 
NEDY and KASSEBAUM regarding the pa- 
rental goal and a copy of the GAO re- 
port on ed-flex be printed in the 
RECORD following my remarks. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, we 
have just visited the “State of the 
Union” and have outlined some of this 
country’s biggest problems as well as 
our greatest needs. From crime, edu- 
cation, and welfare reform—to health 
care and job training—many of the an- 
swers to our problems can be traced to 
inefficiencies in our families, values, 
and educational systems. 

The American family and our chil- 
dren are in severe jeopardy, and I am 
one Member of the Senate who believes 
that a solution can be found through 
education—education as a means to 
arm parents in their efforts to fight for 
their children’s future, a future that 
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bypasses the lure of drugs and violence. 
No other single issue can impact our 
Nation’s future more than a well-con- 
ceived education system which rep- 
resents a pathway out of crisis and a 
means of empowering both parent and 
child to work together to find a better 
life within themselves and the greater 
community. 

Education is the foundation on which 
the soul of a nation is built. Our con- 
sideration of education legislation de- 
mands our collective and undivided at- 
tention. But we must first ask our- 
selves, what is the appropriate role at 
the Federal level? 

Traditionally, it has been to ensure 
that the disenfranchised have access to 
our educational system and to provide 
resources to ease the path toward an 
educated life, whether it be through 
early childhood programs like Head 
Start or student financial assistance 
for higher education. 

Today, we are considering formaliz- 
ing another role for Federal involve- 
ment: to support the efforts of the 
States in attaining their reform goals; 
to encourage voluntary standards in 
certain subject fields; and to allow 
States the flexibility to innovate in 
their uses of Federal funds. I believe 
this is a logical extension of the Fed- 
eral role in education, as long as it is 
permissive and not prescriptive. 

Over the past year, we have been tell- 
ing our constituents that we are facing 
an educational crisis in this country. 
The problem has been identified, yet 
we continue to only repeat what par- 
ents and students live with every day. 
They better than most already know 
the realities—budget cuts, overcrowd- 
ing, drugs, high dropout rates, teen 
pregnancies, and gang violence, to 
name a few. I charge that it’s Congress’ 
turn to draw the line that will connect 
Federal and State partnerships in com- 
bating these trends. We must make the 
commitment to back up the States—to 
back up parents and families—and to 
encourage the positive innovations 
that are being made at local levels. 

The bill before use today was formed 
with the intent to provide resources for 
bottom-up education reform in local, 
State, and Federal partnership. 
Through the Goals 2000 legislation, the 
Federal Government is finally inviting 
parents and families into the education 
system, rather than just assuming 
their involvement. 

My legislation, S. 1118, to add the 
role of parents and families to our na- 
tional education goals, has been in- 
cluded as part of the committee 
amendment to Goals 2000. In addition, 
the chairman and the ranking member 
of the Senate Labor Committee have 
assured me that this language will sur- 
vive conference with the House. 

Mr. President, at this time I would 
like to read the new goal and the objec- 
tives: 

By the year 2000, every school and home 
will promote partnerships that will increase 
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parental involvement and participation in 
promoting the social, emotional, and aca- 
demic growth of children. 

(i) Every State will develop policies to as- 
sist local schools and school districts to es- 
tablish programs for increasing partnerships 
that respond to the varying needs of parents 
and the home, including parents of children 
who are disadvantaged, bilingual or disabled: 

(11) Every school will actively engage par- 
ents and families in a partnership which sup- 
ports the academic work of children at home 
and shared educational decision-making at 
school; and 

(iii) Parents and families will help to en- 
sure that schools are adequately supported 
and will hold schools and teachers to high 
standards of accountability. 

There is tremendous support for this 
important addition. This new goal fol- 
lows directly from the vigorous work of 
the Oregon PTA and subsequent meet- 
ings in my office with their delegation 
last March. The national PTA has 
added its powerful voice in support and 
has collected grassroots support all 
across the country for this effort. 

Additional endorsements have been 
received from such organizations as the 
Council of Great City Schools, the 
American Association of Administra- 
tors, the Council for Exceptional Chil- 
dren, the NAACP, and the National As- 
sociation for Bilingual Education, 
among many others. Most importantly, 
the administration is now supporting 
this goal and is making public commit- 
ments to make this issue a priority— 
the power of the Federal bully pulpit, 
whether in the form of the President or 
the Secretary of Education, can go a 
long way toward setting expectations 
in this area. 

Why this goal was not included with 
the other six in the first place remains 
a mystery to me. From the day the 
goals were first made public, every 
teacher in the country could have told 
us that these goals would not be 
reached without first providing a 
means to make education valued in the 
great majority of homes in this Nation. 
Many told me. 

Classroom teachers should not have 
the added responsibility to sow the 
seeds of love, respect, safety, and ex- 
citement for learning. These values 
need to be established in the home, 
nurtured, and then fostered by our 


teachers, administrators, and edu- 
cational systems. 
Teachers, schools, and States are 


making a commitment to help families 
and children where they can; the Fed- 
eral Government is striving to make 
that commitment; parents need to step 
up and take even more responsibility 
for their children, and assume the val- 
ues of responsibility and accountabil- 
ity themselves, and instill these vir- 
tues in their children. 

Practically all reports dealing with 
the status of education today list the 
dramatic changes in family structure 
as one of the principal causes of edu- 
cational problems. When over 40 per- 
cent of today’s schoolchildren will have 
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lived in a single-parent household or 
are from two-parent families with both 
parents working, specific efforts must 
be made to provide for parent-school 
interaction. The report, ‘‘Conditions of 
Education 1993,” issued the Depart- 
ment of Education in July confirms 
that children who grow up in low-in- 
come families or with undereducated 
parents are often unable to pull out of 
a cycle of low achievement. Those fam- 
ilies need help in interacting with 
schools. 

Whatever the reason for the omission 
of parental involvement in the original 
plan, Iam pleased that we have the op- 
portunity to rectify this oversight 
today. The fact is, studies show that 
good schools exist where good parent- 
school relationships exist. But schools 
alone cannot do the job. History has 
proven the validity of the old African 
proverb, It takes an entire village to 
raise a child.’’ The most reasonable 
place to start is with partnerships be- 
tween the family and the school. 

Regardless of Congress’ action or in- 
action, States can and are responding 
to the call for reform on their own 
without our help. My own State of Or- 
egon enacted the Oregon Education Act 
for the 21st century in June 1991. This 
is a remarkably far-reaching mandate 
for change involving parents, students, 
education professionals, and members 
of the business community. Our goal is 
to have the best educated citizens in 
the Nation by the year 2000 and a work 
force equal to any in the world by the 
year 2010. To accomplish this, early 
childhood education has been made a 
top priority coupled with initiatives to 
bridge the gap between education and 
the workforce. This program allows for 
a flexible delivery system, an ongoing 
public dialogue, procedures to waive 
inhibiting regulations, and site-based 
decisionmaking that fits Oregon’s 
needs. 

Other States are adopting similar 
measures to varying degrees, but much 
more can be done if we do it in concert 
with one another—the State-Federal 
partnership in education has a long 
history of success, and I believe Goals 
2000 offers the opportunity to strength- 
en it even further. 

We must ensure that our efforts with 
this new legislation will recognize the 
reform that has already taken place in 
States like mine and others. Reform 
plans that have been enacted by State 
legislatures will become official Goals 
2000 reform plans once approved by the 
Secretary of Education. Those States 
which are already well on board the re- 
form bandwagon must not be asked to 
slow down. 

During this debate, I will seek to 
clarify that preexisting plans are eligi- 
ble under the Goals 2000 legislation 
and, as long as they are broadbased, 
will generally be approved by the Sec- 
retary of Education. I would like to 
thank Senator SIMPSON and his staff 
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for their assistance with this critical 
piece of Goals 2000. 

Just as parents need flexibility in 
working with the schools, so, too, must 
we foster that sense of flexibility in re- 
gard to the State-Federal partnership. 
I am pleased, Mr. President, about the 
regulatory flexibility provisions in- 
cluded in this bill. I believe we all real- 
ize that as new Federal programs are 
added—categorical or not—to public 
law, and Federal funds are tied to these 
programs, we run an increasing risk of 
loading requirements on schools that 
inadvertently impede educational 
achievement. 

Programs we design here, with even 
the best input available, may not ad- 
dress the increasingly diverse edu- 
cational needs of the students with 
which schools must contend. To force 
States, school districts, or even indi- 
vidual schools within the same district 
to jump through the same set of regu- 
latory hoops can lead to the inefficient 
use of funds and a subsequent lack of 
progress. We must make sure that we 
provide sufficient flexibility to schools 
so that they may best identify and 
achieve the results of their program. 

I introduced legislation in March 1993 
known as the Educational Flexibility 
Act, S. 525, which gives the Secretary 
of Education and heads of other Fed- 
eral agencies the authority to waive in- 
hibiting requirements. The Senate 
passed similar language as an amend- 
ment to America 2000 last Congress, by 
vote of 95 to 0, but the conference re- 
port on the bill never emerged. Since 
that time, Senator KENNEDY, KASSE- 
BAUM, and I requested that the General 
Accounting Office report to us on ef- 
forts of flexibility going on throughout 
the country. 

Iam heartened that many of the pro- 
visions of S. 525 have been incorporated 
into this bill. Still there is much that 
can be done. In the coming years, we 
will be insisting that our educators 
swim in the uncharted and potentially 
stormy waters of reform. To require 
them to do so with the weight of un- 
necessary regulations on their backs is 
to invite failure or, at best, delay in at- 
taining our goal of preparing children 
for the future. Today we are signaling 
schools all across this country that we 
believe in their abilities to define there 
own needs and create innovative solu- 
tions, and we will help them as much 
as possible. 

We are not going to attain the na- 
tional education goals if we end up 
burying our teachers even deeper in pa- 
perwork that takes time away from 
their students. The only reform meas- 
ures that will ultimately make any dif- 
ference are those that result in positive 
changes in the classroom. We must not 
impede these changes. 

We must pay attention. Goals 2000 of- 
fers an opportunity to both the Federal 
Government and the States: The mes- 
sage is simply this: Education reform 
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is encouraged. The state of the Union— 
our future—will only be as bright as 
the intellectual glow that our parents, 
teachers, and schools can instill in the 
eyes of our children today. We must 
start with the root of our problems if 
we are to effect change in the larger so- 
ciety. 
EXHIBIT 1 


U.S. SENATE, COMMITTEE ON 
LABOR AND HUMAN RESOURCES, 
Washington, DC, November 2, 1993. 
Hon. MARK O. HATFIELD, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, DC. 

DEAR MARK: We appreciate your coopera- 
tion in working with us on the new parent 
involvement education goal which will be 
added to the Senate Goals 2000 bill. We share 
your views about the importance of parental 
involvement in a child’s education and are 
committed to ensuring the inclusion of this 
goal in the final conference bill. 

Sincerely, 


U.S. GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE, 
Washington, DC, November 3, 1993. 
Hon. MARK O. HATFIELD, 
Ranking Minority Member, Committee on Ap- 
propriations, U.S. Senate. 

DEAR SENATOR HATFIELD: In order to raise 
the performance of all of the nation’s stu- 
dents, the Congress is considering education 
reform legislation. The approach it is consid- 
ering, called systemic reform, involves all 
levels on the education system—national, 
state, district, and school—and sets high 
standards of achievement for all students. А 
key part of such reform is providing freedom 
from regulations? that, according to experts, 
can constrain school improvement efforts. 
Under systemic reform, this regulatory flexi- 
bility would be given to schools in exchange 
for increasing accountability for student 
achievement. 

This letter responds to your request for 
preliminary findings from our ongoing study 
of states’ regulatory flexibility efforts, You 
asked for these findings to assist you in con- 
sidering the Goals 2000: Educate America 
Act,3 which would provide grants to states 
for systemic reform efforts and includes a 
number of provisions for increasing flexibil- 
ity in federal education programs. 

As part of our study, we visited three 
states,“ selected because they (1) were in- 
volved in statewide education reform efforts, 
(2) had provided flexibility to schools with 
respect to their state regulations, and (3) had 
included students with special needs in their 
efforts to provide more regulatory flexibility 
to schools. Special needs students are those 
who need special assistance to improve their 
achievement, such as students who are dis- 
advantaged, have limited proficiency іп 
English, or have disabilities. We reviewed 
each state’s improvement efforts and inter- 
viewed state, district, and school officials in 
the three states. We also met with federal 
education officials and reviewed studies of 
systemic reform and state regulatory flexi- 
bility efforts. 

The regulatory flexibility efforts of the 
three states we visited varied. 

One state had three programs that pro- 
vided flexibility: two demonstration pro- 
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grams for a limited number of schools and 
one program for all schools that receive 
funds for students with special needs. In the 
first program, schools applied to the state 
for grants; waivers of state regulations could 
be requested as part of schools’ plans to im- 
prove. In the second, schools submitted ap- 
plications that detailed their improvement 
plans and, upon approval, were then exempt- 
ed from most state education regulations. 
The third program allowed schools the flexi- 
bility to combine funds for students with 
special needs in order to better coordinate 
services for these students. 

The second state had two programs: one 
that provided regulatory flexibility as a re- 
ward to schools whose students had high per- 
formance on state achievement tests, and a 
demonstration program in which a small 
number of schools were given flexibility over 
many state regulations in order to give them 
the freedom to develop new instructional 
techniques and assessment systems. 

The third state completely revised its edu- 
cation system by eliminating many proce- 
dural requirements for all schools, such as 
the prescribed minimum number of daily 
minutes of instruction, in return for evi- 
dence of improved student achievement. 

Finally, all three states allowed most 
schools to request. waivers of state regula- 
tions on a case-by-case basis, whether or not 
these schools participated in the states’ 
other regulatory flexibility efforts. 

You asked us four specific questions on 
school reform, which we address as follows: 

1. How have schools used regulatory flexi- 
bility in their school improvement efforts? 

School improvement efforts that used reg- 
ulatory flexibility provided by the states fell 
into two general categories: innovative 
classroom structures and integrated instruc- 
tional models. Innovative classroom struc- 
tures included (1) combining students into 
multigrade groups so that teachers could ad- 
dress the needs of students based on their de- 
velopmental needs rather than their ages 
and (2) restructuring the school day to allow 
schools to schedule longer blocks of time in 
order to cover subject areas in greater depth 
and allow teachers more time for planning. 
Integrated instructional models combined 
more than one subject into thematic units 
and included some units taught by teams of 
teachers. For example, one school integrated 
different subjects—reading, art, science, and 
math—into a unit on weather. 

To enable schools to try these innovative 
structures and integrated instructional mod- 
els, states provided many different. kinds of 
regulatory flexibility. For example, states 
provided flexibility by (1) waiving regula- 
tions relating to class structure, such as the 
length of the school day and class size re- 
strictions; (2) allowing teachers to teach sub- 
jects for which they were not specifically 
credentialed, such as allowing a mathe- 
matics teacher, as part of a team, to teach a 
thematic unit on social studies; (3) allowing 
funds to be combined, such as one state that 
allowed schools to combine most of their 
funds for students with special needs in order 
to encourage teachers and administrators to 
work together in planning programs for 
these students; and (4) allowing teachers to 
include students in special programs based 
on their evaluations of students’ needs rath- 
er than solely on test results or outside eval- 
uations, such as allowing students whose 
scores on a reading test were just above the 
program’s cut-off score to be included in a 
reading program for disadvantaged students. 

Many schools, however, chose not to use 
the regulatory flexibility that was available 
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to them. In all three states, schools were 
permitted to request waivers from state reg- 
ulations on a case-by-case basis, but the 
states received few requests. In one state, 
about 20 percent of the schools were granted 
flexibility in return for good performance on 
standardized tests.” However, according to 
district officials, about half of the schools 
granted flexibility had not used it to at- 
tempt improvement. 

Several factors appeared to contribute to 
whether or not schools took advantage of 
regulatory flexibility to attempt improve- 
ment. Schools that developed plans for im- 
provement as part of a planning process re- 
quested many waivers from regulations in 
several districts we visited. Schools that had 
not developed plans for improvement may 
not yet have done enough work to know 
which regulations were barriers to what they 
wanted to do, according to state officials. 
Many schools had been recently required to 
prepare schoo] improvement plans and, as a 
result, state officials expected to receive 
more requests for waivers. 

The availability of technical assistance 
also seemed to make a difference in whether 
schools took advantage of regulatory flexi- 
bility to attempt improvement. Technical 
assistance included (1) providing examples of 
innovations, (2) establishing networks of 
schools involved in reform, and (3) providing 
schools with information on organizations 
working on education reform. This assist- 
ance, however, was not available to all 
schools. Although all three states had estab- 
lished centers to assist schools in their im- 
provement efforts, not all schools that re- 
quested assistance received it, because funds 
were limited. 

Finally, incentives, and the lack of them, 
in the designs of the states’ programs ap- 
peared to affect schools’ participation and 
their willingness to attempt improvement. 
For example, one state provided an incentive 
to schools to attempt improvement by giving 
grants to schools that participated in its 
demonstration program. In another state, 
the program that rewarded schools with 
flexibility for good performance did not pro- 
vide an incentive for some schools to im- 
prove because school officials felt that their 
programs were already good enough since 
they had been designated high-performing. 
In addition, when flexibility was provided on 
a temporary basis, some school officials were 
reluctant to make changes that might later 
be rescinded. For example, if a school de- 
cided to increase its class sizes beyond the 
state requirement and hire more student 
aides for these larger classes, the school 
would have to replace some of the aides with 
state-credentialed teachers if the school lost 
its eligibility in the program. 

2. What kinds of accountability systems 
have states established to accompany regu- 
latory flexibility? 

Providing accountability for student 
achievement in return for regulatory flexi- 
bility is a key element of systemic reform. 
None of the three states, however, had fully 
implemented an accountability system that 
allowed it to both (1) measure the effects of 
schools’ improvements efforts on student 
achievement and (2) provide consequences to 
schools: rewards to schools that improve stu- 
dent achievement and assistance to schools 
that fail to improve. All three states had ac- 
countability systems that included statewide 
student assessments. All three were also de- 
veloping new assessment systems that would 
better link assessment to high standards of 
achievement, although none of them had 
completed the task. Only one of the states, 
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however, had developed an accountability 
system with consequences for all schools, 
and it had not yet been fully implemented. 
Another state had not yet included con- 
sequences as a part of its accountability sys- 
tem. The third state rewarded schools that 
had met the program's definition of high 
achievement by providing the schools with 
flexibility, but, by design, low-performing 
schools were not included in the program. 

3. How are special needs students affected 
by states’ regulatory flexibility efforts? 

To varying degrees, all three states pro- 
vided regulatory flexibility in their pro- 
grams for students with special needs. All 
three allowed flexibility in their programs 
for disadvantaged students. For example, in 
one state, requirements for minimum num- 
ber of minutes of instruction for all stu- 
dents, including disadvantaged students, 
were waived in all high-performing schools. 

Two of the states allowed flexibility in 
their programs for students with disabilities. 
In one state, for example, funds for students 
with disabilities were combined with general 
funds so that schools could more easily edu- 
cate all students in regular classrooms. Ac- 
cording to district officials, this allowed stu- 
dents with disabilities to be included in the 
state’s new primary program, which com- 
bined children from kindergarten through 
third grade into multigrade classes. State 
and district officials reported that it was dif- 
ficult to include programs for students with 
disabilities in their state regulatory flexibil- 
ity efforts because of the complexity of spe- 
cial education requirements and the con- 
cerns of parents of these students. 

All three of the states were struggling with 
how to provide better accountability for the 
achievement of students with special needs. 
All of the states used their assessments to 
measure the achievement of disadvantaged 
students. One state, however, had not adapt- 
ed its assessment for the state’s large popu- 
lation of students with limited English pro- 
ficiency. In addition, one state allowed 
schools to exempt many students with dis- 
abilities from its new assessment system be- 
cause procedures had not yet been estab- 
lished for making the assessments accessible 
to these students. Another state had not 
made it possible for most students with se- 
vere disabilities to be assessed. 

Two of the states were also working on 
how to separate the assessment scores of spe- 
cial needs students from total student scores 
in order to determine how well schools were 
meeting the needs of these students. For ex- 
ample, officials in one state were concerned 
that special needs students at high-perform- 
ing schools might not be achieving as well as 
other students. The needs of these students 
could potentially be overlooked because (1) 
the state did not require that assessment 
scores for these students be reported sepa- 
rately—only total student achievement was 
tracked—and (2) no on-site monitoring of 
schools in the flexibility program was re- 
quired. In the one state that assessed all stu- 
dents, including those with disabilities, state 
officials had not yet decided how to separate 
out the data for reporting the progress of 
some categories of its students with special 
needs. 

4. What are the lessons from our prelimi- 
nary findings for the Congress as it considers 
the Goals 2000: Educate America Act? 

As the Congress considers the Goals 2000: 
Educate America Act, the preliminary find- 
ings from our study of states’ experiences in 
granting schools more regulatory flexibility 
provide some lessons. If the Congress intends 
flexibility to be used to improve schools, 
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then our results suggest that it should be 
only one part of congressional efforts to im- 
prove student achievement. Although regu- 
latory flexibility can contribute to school 
improvement, flexibility alone does not al- 
ways encourage schools to improve. Other 
state actions, such as providing technical as- 
sistance and encouraging schools and dis- 
tricts to develop plans for improvement, can 
help schools identify approaches for im- 
provement and when flexibility is needed to 
implement them. Thus, our preliminary find- 
ings suggest that federal legislation link 
flexibility to other specific efforts to help 
schools plan improvements, as Goals 2000 
does. 

Our preliminary findings, and a recent 
GAO report on systemwide reform,® also in- 
dicate that reform efforts require schools to 
make a major investment of time and re- 
sources. Thus, schools may not take advan- 
tage of flexibility that is granted for a lim- 
ited period of time. The Goals 2000: Educate 
America Act allows states to apply for waiv- 
ers from federal requirements for, initially, a 
maximum of 3 years in the approved House 
bill and 5 years in the proposed Senate bill. 
The Congress will need to consider whether 
the time limit proposed for waivers from fed- 
eral requirements in Goals 2000 is long 
enough to (1) encourage schools, districts, 
and states to invest in major reforms and (2) 
implement the reforms. In addition, the Con- 
gress should consider the potential impact 
that the renewal process for waivers—includ- 
ing the kinds of evidence of improvement 
that will be requested by the Secretary of 
Education—will have on districts’ and 
states’ willingness to request waivers. 

Goals 2000 recognizes the importance of ac- 
countability in its provisions for states to 
develop and implement assessment systems. 
Our preliminary findings suggest, however, 
that states are not yet able to determine the 
effects of regulatory flexibility on the 
achievement of many students with special 
needs. If the Congress intends that regu- 
latory flexibility apply to students with spe- 
cial needs, then school districts and states 
will need to include these students in their 
assessment systems, as provided for in Goals 
2000. The Congress may need to clarify, how- 
ever, that the achievement of these students 
be monitored separately. 

We are also sending this letter to the 
Chairman and Ranking Minority Member, 
Senate Committee on Labor and Human Re- 
sources. 

We are continuing work on our study; our 
forthcoming report will contain more de- 
tailed descriptions of regulatory flexibility 
efforts in the three states we visited. If you 
have any questions or need additional infor- 
mation, please call me at (202) 512-7014 or Be- 
atrice F. Birman at (202) 512-7008. 

Sincerely yours, 
LINDA G. MORRA, 

Director, Education and Employment Issues. 


FOOTNOTES 


For a discussion of this approach, see Marshall S. 
Smith and Jennifer O'Day, "Systemic School Re- 
form,” Politics of Education Association Yearbook 
1990, pp. 233-267. See also Systemwide Education Re- 
form: Federal Leadership Could Facilitate District- 
Level Efforts (GAO/HRD-93-97, Apr. 30, 1993). 

2Тһе term regulation“ refers to a variety of gov- 
ernmental policies, including, but not limited to, 
regulations, It also refers to statutes, guidelines, 
rules, policies, and interpretations of these items by 
local educators and policymakers. 

The Goals 2000: Educate America Act refers to ti- 
tles I-IV of S. 1150, which is currently being consid- 
ered in the Senate, and H.R. 1804, which was passed 
by the House of Representatives on October 13, 1993. 

«Тһе states will be identified in the final report. 
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5Тһе three states we studied defined disadvan- 
taged students as those who were poor, had low 
achievement on state-required tests, or both. 

*The majority of students with disabilities are 
identified as having specific learning disabilities, 
speech or language impairments, mental retarda- 
tion, or serious emotional disturbance. 

Although other factors were considered, such as 
attendance and dropout rates, the formula used to 
determine which schools were high performing was 
heavily weighted towards the results of a standard- 
ized test given to most students in the state. 

*GAO/HRD-93-97, April 30, 1993. 

Now, I would like to direct a few 
questions to my friend and colleague, 
the Senator from Massachusetts. It is 
my understanding that to receive funds 
under title ПІ of S. 1150 a State must 
develop or have already developed a 
school improvement plan. Is this cor- 
rect? 

Mr. KENNEDY. Yes, my colleague 
from Oregon is correct. Funds will be 
available during the first year to assist 
States that wish to develop plans for 
systemic education improvement. In 
subsequent years the funds might be 
used to complete a State’s plan or to 
implement the plan already developed 
if the application meets the prescribed 
criteria. 

Mr. HATFIELD. I thank the Senator, 
for this now gets to the heart of my 
concern. My State of Oregon has al- 
ready developed an outstanding state- 
wide educational improvement plan 
which I believe meets the aims of Goals 
2000. There are other States in similar 
situations. Will a State that has devel- 
oped a plan to restructure its edu- 
cational system prior to the enactment 
of this bill, need to develop a new plan 
in order to receive funds under this 
act? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I thank the Senator 
from Oregon for recognizing the need 
to clarify this important point. If a 
State has already enacted a school re- 
form plan and elects to submit the pro- 
posal in order to receive funding for its 
implementation, the Secretary may 
approve that plan even if it was not de- 
veloped in accordance with the exact 
provisions of this bill. 

The Senator from Oregon and I have 
worked together on many important 
education issues in the past, and I am 
sure we are in agreement that the pur- 
pose of the bill is to assist State and 
local efforts not to force States to en- 
gage in superfluous effort. This bill 
specifically states that ‘‘Federal funds 
should be targeted to support State 
and local initiatives and to leverage 
State and local resources for designing 
and implementing systemwide edu- 
cation improvement plans.“ Preexist- 
ing plans will be certified by the Sec- 
retary when they are based upon broad- 
based input from educators and policy- 
makers and if they address the broad 
issues outlined in the bill. 

Mr. HATFIELD. In Oregon, our plan 
was developed by the State legislature. 
Other States have gone through simi- 
lar processes sometimes pursuant to a 
court order. In some States, State 
boards of education working through 
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powers delegated by legislators have 
also implemented reform efforts. If a 
State developed a plan through such 
processes, am I correct in my interpre- 
tation that such a plan would be con- 
sidered to be developed with broad- 
based input” as stated in this bill? Is it 
intended that legislatively enacted 
plans would usually be acceptable to 
the Secretary? 

Mr. KENNEDY. If a plan is com- 
prehensive, systemic, and directed to- 
ward helping all students meet chal- 
lenging standards, it will be accept- 
able. In any case, States that have 
taken the initiative in formulating a 
viable plan and, in some cases have the 
implementation procedures underway 
ought to be complimented and encour- 
aged and in no way penalized for their 
leadership. 

Mr. HATFIELD. I thank the Senator 
for his remarks. I am in complete 
agreement with recognizing the actions 
taken by States such as Oregon as ade- 
quate for purposes of Goals 2000 edu- 
cational reform plans. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1377 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, I 
would like to return now to the amend- 
ment that I am proposing. 

I am pleased to offer an amendment 
today on behalf of myself and my col- 
leagues, Senators DURENBERGER, PELL, 
JEFFORDS, and GRAHAM of Florida, 
which builds on the education flexibil- 
ity provisions already included in 
Goals 2000. We are proposing the Edu- 
cation Flexibility Partnership Act to 
offer six states an enhanced arrange- 
ment in which to try regulatory flexi- 
bility. 

Senator DURENBERGER and I have 
been working together, with the assist- 
ance of the committee, to ensure that 
the provisions in Goals 2000 will be of 
the most possible assistance to States 
as they embark upon systemic edu- 
cation reform efforts. In that vein, we 
have worked to guarantee that schools 
that do not receive funding under 
Goals 2000 are still eligible for waivers 
of Federal regulation. We have also im- 
proved the accountability provisions in 
the bill since that is the essence of the 
trade-off between the States and the 
Federal Government—we will release 
the Federal straightjacket in exchange 
for careful accountability of the results 
of such waivers. 

Under Goals 2000, states apply di- 
rectly to the Federal Secretary of Edu- 
cation for waivers of regulations. Waiv- 
ers are limited to a specific list of pro- 
grams—Chapter 1, Chapter 2, the Eisen- 
hower Math and Science Education 
Act, the Emergency Immigrant Edu- 
cation Act, Drug-free Schools, and the 
Carl Perkins Vocational Act, and will 
not be granted if they relate to the 
health and safety of our children. In 
addition, Federal funds must continue 
to be used to meet the aims of the pro- 
grams under which they were allocated 
to the States. While I believe this is an 
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adequate arrangement, I am hopeful 
that my amendment will allow us to 
explore another possible route for the 
granting of education flexibility. 

The amendment I am offering today 
requires the Secretary of Education to 
establish a demonstration program for 
six States, which will be known as Ed- 
Flex Partnership States. Rather than 
the Secretary of Education making the 
decisions on waiver applications, this 
demonstration will allow the Secretary 
to negotiate an arrangement with six 
States in which, within certain limita- 
tions, the State itself can grant waiv- 
ers. The effect will be to streamline the 
granting of regulatory waivers. 

In order to qualify for this dem- 
onstration, a State must have an ap- 
proved Goals 2000 improvement plan 
and must demonstrate a major com- 
mitment to waiving State statutory 
and regulatory requirements. As we all 
know, many of the truly onerous regu- 
lations originate at the State level. 
This demonstration is designed to sup- 
port the efforts of States like Oregon, 
Florida and others which are already 
waiving State regulations, by adding a 
Federal waiver tool to their arsenal. 

The rationale behind this amendment 
comes from a report I commissioned 
from the Government Accounting Of- 
fice last year. The report tells us that 
waivers of regulation make the most 
sense when they are done in concert at 
the local, State, and Federal level. Al- 
lowing the State the ability to make 
these decisions, pursuant to their 
agreement with the Secretary, will en- 
hance the innovation and creativity we 
hope and expect will arise under the 
education flexibility program. By no 
means, however, are we giving the 
states free rein. The Secretary will 
have full authority to monitor the 
demonstration States and, after notice 
and appeal, terminate the authority if 
necessary. As this is a true demonstra- 
tion in which we hope to establish a 
database on which to move forward, we 
are specifying that three of six States 
selected have populations below 3.5 
million and three have populations 
above, based on census data. 

At this point, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to print in the RECORD an opinion 
by the American Law Division of the 
Congressional Research Service which 
affirms that this concept is a proper 
delegation of authority to State edu- 
cational agencies as long as guidance is 
given to them to use in granting waiv- 


ers. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


CONGRESSIONAL RESEARCH SERVICE, 
THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 
Washington, DC, November 18, 1993. 

To: Hon. MARK HATFIELD; Attention: Sue 
Hildick. 

From: American Law Division. 

Subject: Delegation of Regulatory Waiver 
Authority to State Educational Agencies 
Under 8. 1150. 
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This is in response to your request for an 
opinion on the validity of a proposed amend- 
ment to S. 1150—the Goals 2000: Educate 
America Act. Specifically you inquired as to 
whether amending section 311 of the bill to 
allow regulatory waiver determinations to 
be made by the state educational agency 
rather than the Secretary of Education 
would constitute a valid delegation of legis- 
lative authority. Upon examination of the 
proposed amendment and relevant judicial 
precedent, it appears that the provision 
would properly delegate authority to state 
educational agencies, if language were in- 
cluded to provide guidance to the state in 
making waiver determinations. 


REGULATORY FLEXIBILITY UNDER 8. 1150 AND 
THE PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


Section 311 of the bill establishes a process 
by which states and local school districts 
may seek waiver of various Federal statu- 
tory and regulatory requirements in order to 
facilitate the implementation of the state or 
local education reform plan mandated under 
Title III. Under the provision, the state edu- 
cational agency, on behalf of itself, a local 
educational agency (LEA) or an individual 
school may apply to the Secretary of Edu- 
cation for waiver for the statutory and regu- 
latory requirements set out under the stat- 
utes enumerated in the bill. The Secretary 
may grant the waiver upon a finding that the 
requirement impedes the ability of the 
state, . . . local agency or school, to carry 
out the [s]tate or local improvement plan.” 
In addition, the state educational agency 
must waive or agree to waive similar state 
requirements. 

Essentially, Senator Hatfield’s proposal 
would amend section 311 to authorize the 
state educational agency to grant regulatory 
waiver requests made by local school dis- 
tricts and individual schools, pursuant to an 
“educational flexibility’’ plan approved by 
the Secretary. Under the plan, the state 
would be required to outline the process to 
be used in evaluating LEA waiver requests. 
Upon approval of the plan, the state edu- 
cational agency would be required to trans- 
mit a list of the approved LEA applications 
to the Secretary; conduct an annual audit of 
the approved plans and include the results of 
the audit as part of an annual report to the 
Secretary. 

DELEGATION OF WAIVER AUTHORITY TO THE 

STATE EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 


The proposed amendment to section 311 
does not appear to raise serious constitu- 
tional delegation concerns as the Supreme 
Court has consistently upheld legislative 
delegations of authority where the legisla- 
tion provides some intelligible principle“ to 
which the recipient of the delegation is to 
conform. Moreover, the required principle“ 
apparently need not be narrow ог detailed as 
the Court has upheld congressional delega- 
tions containing the broadest of legislative 
direction, including provisions authorizing a 
Federal agency to fix fair and equitable” 
commodities prices?; the Federal Power Act 
which authorized the Federal Power Com- 
mission to determine “just and reasonable” 
rates? and provisions within the Commu- 
nications Act of 1934 directing the Federal 
Communications Commission to regulate 
broadcast licensing “іп the public interest’’.4 

Thus, Congress’ delegation of authority to 
waive statutory and regulatory requirements 
under 8. 1150, as amended by Senator Hat- 
field’s proposal, would be generally sup- 
ported by long standing Supreme Court 
precedent on the issue. However, it would be 
advisable to include within the proposed 
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amendment some standard by which the 
state educational agency would be guided in 
making its decision to grant LEA waiver re- 
quests. For example, the language presently 
included in section 311 that requires a find- 
ing that the particular Federal requirement 
would ‘impede the ability of the state.. 
[LEA] or school. . . to carry out the state or 
local improvement plan” would appear a suf- 
ficiently ‘“‘intelligible principle” to with- 
stand a challenge to the delegation. 

[Footnotes at the end of article.] 

Just as Congress’ ability to delegate its 
legislative authority has been generally 
upheld, sufficient precedent can be found to 
support such delegations to state, local and 
even private entities to enforce and execute 
Federal law. For example, in Sunshine An- 
thracite Coal Co. v. Adkins, the Court 
upheld provisions within the Bituminous 
Coal Act of 1937 which authorized the organi- 
zation of coal producers under the Bitu- 
minous Coal Code to fix minimum prices for 
code members in accordance with stated 
standards. Prices set by the Code were sub- 
ject to approval by the National Bituminous 
Coal Commission, the Federal agency re- 
sponsible for administering the act. In up- 
holding the statute, the Court noted that the 
Commission exercised the ultimate author- 
ity to determine the prices and maintained 
“authority and surveillance over the activi- 
ties of [the organization]. “ 

More recently provisions within the Beef 
Promotion and Research Act, delegating au- 
thority to a private body, have been simi- 
larly upheld where supervisory authority 
was vested in a governmental agency. That 
act establishes a Cattlemen’s Beef Pro- 
motion and Research Board, composed of 
cattle producers and importers, which is au- 
thorized to “develop plans or projects of pro- 
motion and advertising, research, consumer 
information, and industry information 
жж *"T Assessments are imposed on cattle 
producers which are remitted to the Board to 
implement the program. The program was 
ultimately upheld in U.S. v. Frames. where 
the court found significant the fact that the 
Secretary of Agriculture was authorized 
under the act to exercise considerable super- 
vision over the composition and operations 
of the Board. Specifically, the Secretary se- 
lected members of the Board from lists of 
nominations submitted by producers and im- 
porters throughout the country. In addition, 
the Secretary had approval authority with 
respect to the Board's budgets, plans or 
projects, expenditures and contracting ac- 
tivities.® 

Applying the line of reasoning set out in 
these decisions, it appears that an amend- 
ment delegating waiver authority to the 
state educational agencies would withstand 
judicial scrutiny. Similar to the provisions 
upheld in Adkins and Frame, the bill would 
provide the Secretary of Education with sig- 
nificant supervisory authority over the state 
educational agency in the conduct of its reg- 
ulatory relief program under section 311, as 
proposed to be amended, the state edu- 
cational agency would be required to annu- 
ally submit, for secretarial review, the re- 
sults of the performance audits required 
under the bill. Most significant, subsection 
(4) authorizes the Secretary to terminate a 
regulatory waiver, upon a finding that the 
performance of the waiver recipient has been 
“inadequate to justify the continuation of 
the waiver.” 

Moreover, numerous legislative precedent 
can be found in which Congress has sought to 
delegate authority to implement Federal law 
to the states. For example, the Medical 
Waste Tracking Act of 1988 authorized the 
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states to impose civil and criminal penalties 
for violations of the Act to the same extent 
as the Administrator” of the Environmental 
Protection Agency. 1e In addition, many Fed- 
eral consumer protection statutes contain 
provisions delegating administrative and en- 
forcement authority to the states, including 
the Water Pollution Prevention and Control 
(Clean Water) Act u; the Consumer Product 
Safety Act of 199012, the Nutrition Labeling 
and Education Act of 199015; and the Tele- 
phone Consumer Protection Act of 1991.14 
КЕУІМ В. GREELY, 
Legislative Attorney. 
FOOTNOTES 

15ее J.W. Hampton, Jr. & Co. v. United States, 276 
U.S. 394, 409 (1928); see also Touby v. United States, 111 
S.Ct. 1752 (1991); Mistretta v. United States, 488 U.S. 
361 (1989). 

2 Lichter v. United States, 334 U.S. 742 (1948). 

3 Federal Power Commission v. Hope Natural Gas Co., 
320 U.S. 591 (1944). 

National Broadcasting Company v. United States, 
319 U.S. 190 (1943). 

5310 U.S. 381 (1940). 

Id. at 399. 

7 See generally 7 U.S.C. 2901-2911. 

2885 F. 2d 1119 (3rd Cir. 1989). 

912. at 1128-1129. See also Nobelcraft Industries v. 
Secretary of Labor, 614 F.2d 199 (9th Cir. 1980) (Uphold- 
ing provision in the Occupational Safety and Health 
Act directing the Secretary of Labor to adopt in- 
terim standards, in particular areas, adopted by pri- 
vate standards producing organizations); Schweiker 
v. McClure, 456 U.S. 188 (1982) (Upholding provision in 
Part B of the Social Security Act authorizing the 
use of hearing officers appointed by private carriers 
to adjudicate Medicare claims). 

10 See Pub. L. 100-582. 

133 U.S.C. $1342. 

125ее Pub. L. 101-608. 

із Pub. L. 101-535. 

1447 U.S.C. 5227. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, we 
have done so by indicating that States 
should not approve waivers for local 
education agencies or schools unless a 
reform plan is in place and the waiver 
will assist the LEA or school in reach- 
ing its educational goals. 

Mr. President, my colleagues may re- 
call that when we last considered legis- 
lation like Goals 2000, it was called 
America 2000 and it was proposed by 
President Bush. The legislation ulti- 
mately passed the Senate and attached 
to it was my amendment which pro- 
vided for an original ed-flex demonstra- 
tion in six States—that was the 
highpoint in negotiations at that time 
which was 2 years ago. The amendment 
passed 95 to 0 оп а rollcall vote here іп 
the Senate. 

Today, the Goals 2000 legislation has 
broad authority for ed-flex for our 
schools, but still under the same onus 
of coming to Washington for an an- 
swer. The amendment I am offering is 
leap years ahead of where we were with 
America 2000—while it is still a dem- 
onstration for six States it is an effort 
by the Federal Government to truly 
partner with the States and allow them 
the maximum latitude to reform their 
schools, at their level. 

I would like to thank Senators PELL, 
JEFFORDS, KENNEDY, and KASSEBAUM 
for their support and assistance with 
this amendment. In addition, the De- 
partment of Education has been a part- 
ner with me in designing this amend- 
ment and I would like to particularly 
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thank Mike Cohen of Secretary Riley’s 
staff for his assistance. 

At this time, I have completed my 
opening statement. I see one of my co- 
sponsors, my colleague, the Senator 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. President, I ask for a rollcall 
vote on this amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there a 
sufficient second? There is a sufficient 
second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. HATFIELD. I thank the Chair. 

Mr. DURENBERGER. Mr. President, 
I rise, together with my distinguished 
colleagues from Oregon, Rhode Island, 
and Florida to offer the Education 
Flexibility Partnership Demonstration 
Act amendment. 

My colleague from Oregon has al- 
ready done an outstanding job in ex- 
plaining the amendment. I would just 
like to add some relativity to the 
amendment and express also my appre- 
ciation to the members of the Labor 
and Human Resources Committee, with 
whom I enjoy company, and their staffs 
for their assistance with this amend- 
ment as well. 

This amendment is completely con- 
sistent with the mission of Goals 2000— 
to reform public education in America 
through real system reform. 

The ed-flex demonstration supports 
bottom-up reform. Its purpose is to en- 
courage and assist States, school dis- 
tricts, and schools in their reform ef- 
forts by allowing States to grant waiv- 
ers of both Federal and State statutory 
and regulatory requirements that now 
present barriers to education restruc- 
turing and reform. 

Mr. President, educational leaders in 
Minnesota have told me that the flexi- 
bility offered by this amendment is 
just what States that are on the cut- 
ting edge of reform both want and 
need. 

Minnesota has already done a great 
deal on its own to reduce the volume of 
input oriented top down State regula- 
tion in education and shift the focus of 
accountability to results—to what stu- 
dents actually learn. 

More than 75 school districts in Min- 
nesota—including Rochester and North 
Branch—have been given broad waivers 
from State rules and regulations by the 
State board of education, making it 
possible to introduce important inno- 
vations in schools all across the State. 

Minnesota’s charter schools law also 
offers the opportunity for individual 
schools to operate free from most rules 
and regulations in exchange for a con- 
tract with their school districts that 
holds each school accountable for im- 
proved learner outcomes. 

The 1993 Minnesota Legislature ap- 
proved a proposal that repeals literally 
hundreds of outdated and cumbersome 
rules and regulations that have little 
or nothing to do with what students 
need to know to get a good job or to be 
successful in life. 
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And, finally, the Minnesota Depart- 
ment of Education is now engaged in a 
major initiative designed to totally 
refocus accountability for schools in 
Minnesota away from hours and days 
and years in the classroom—toward 
promoting and graduating students on 
the basis of what they actually learn. 

This amendment will further assist 
States like Minnesota that want to get 
out from under the burden of Federal 
rules and regulations that focus on 
these top down inputs—the outdated, 
outmoded, unreliable rules—and that— 
far too often—get in the way of the 
changes that teachers and principals 
know would do well for students. 

Mr. President, last year Senators 
HATFIELD, KENNEDY and KASSEBAUM 
commissioned an ongoing study done 
by the General Accounting Office 
which provides a sound rationale for 
the ed-flex amendment that my col- 
leagues and I are offering. I believe 
that report has been put in the RECORD 
by my colleague from Oregon. 

The report says that in order to raise 
the performance of all of the Nation’s 
students, education reform must “іп- 
volve all levels of the education sys- 
tem—national, State, district, and 
school—and set high standards of 
achievement for all students.“ 

A key part of this kind of comprehen- 
sive reform is providing freedom from 
regulations that get in the way of what 
teachers and parents and others at the 
local level know needs to be done to 
change the way we teach and learn. 

“Under systemic reform,“ the GAO 
study concluded, this regulatory flexi- 
bility would be given to schools in ex- 
change for increasing accountability 
for student achievement.” 

Under this amendment, Mr. Presi- 
dent, six States will be allowed to par- 
ticipate in the ed-flex demonstration. 
Three must have a population of over 
3.5 million people and three States 
below that level. 

My own State of Minnesota has ex- 
pressed strong interest in participating 
in this demonstration. And, our State’s 
Commissioner of Education Linda Pow- 
ell has informed me that her depart- 
ment is strongly supportive of the op- 
portunities this amendment would pro- 
vide. 

In a recent letter, 
Powell told me: 

We believe that this (amendment) recog- 
nizes that the states have individual dif- 
ferences and that, while Congress clearly has 
the responsibility to set the policy for the 
nation, because of the unique needs and state 
direction, the states should be able to oper- 
ate programs as they see fit as long as they 
are meeting the policies set by Congress in 
the Act. 

States also need to accept the responsibil- 
ity to be held accountable for meeting those 
statutory policies. 

Commissioner Powell also said: 

Minnesota recognizes that all learners can 
achieve and be successful. We also believe 
that we need to concentrate on the results of 


Commissioner 
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learning and not as much on the administra- 
tive processes, 

Mr. President, this amendment will 
help teachers, principals and students 
in States like Minnesota accelerate 
their education reform efforts. It will 
allow States to test new forms of ac- 
countability needed to meet the high 
standards that Goals 2000 will now 
place in law. 

I strongly support this amendment 
and urge my colleagues to lend their 
support, as well. 

Mr. President. I yield the floor. 

Mr. JEFFORDS addressed the Chair. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
JEFFORDS] is recognized. 

Mr. JEFFORDS. I will speak briefly. 

I rise in support of the amendment of 
the Senator from Oregon. I think it is 
an excellent one. He has been an out- 
spoken proponent of regulatory flexi- 
bility and I am certainly glad to add 
my name as a cosponsor. 

My colleagues may remember that 
this amendment, or one similar to it, 
was passed when we were on a similar 
bill sometime ago. Let us just hope 
that this time it will get enacted into 
law. 

The amendment before us allows six 
States to be designated as ed-flex part- 
nership States. These States would be 
given authority to waive specific Fed- 
eral regulations within their State for 
local education. 

I think it is incredible, as we go for- 
ward, to fully understand that we have 
laid out for ourselves a schedule which 
will be very, very difficult to meet if 
we are to try to solve the problems of 
education by the year 2000. So we are 
going to need the most flexibility, at 
least in respect to allowing some 
States, through their own means, with- 
out the hindrance of regulation, to be 
able to establish programs and plans 
and curricula and whatever else they 
need in order to make sure that we 
have a chance at accomplishing the 
goals which we have set out. 

So I am very pleased to be a cospon- 
sor and look forward to supporting this 
amendment in conference. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I too 
want to thank our colleagues for their 
initiatives and their strong commit- 
ment toward this kind of flexibility. 

I think any one of us who has had a 
chance to talk to teachers and to 
school principals at the local levels has 
countless stories about their feelings 
that they could make an important dif- 
ference, if only they were given addi- 
tional degrees of flexibility. 

I think all of us are familiar with 
some of the challenges that we have 
faced in the past, where we did reduce 
the kinds of regulations, and some of 
the resources that we had were di- 
verted to other purposes. The response 
to that was to put on other rules and 
other regulations. I think many of us 
believe that they form a straitjacket in 
local communities. 
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This is a very reasonable approach 
which permits flexibility in the six 
States. We have included additional 
flexibility for other States, as well, in 
terms of the development of their pro- 
gram. We are going to encourage that 
kind of flexibility and keep a very 
careful eye on how the scarce resources 
are utilized. I think all of us are hope- 
ful it will be successful and will be 
monitoring it closely to be sure those 
resources are actually utilized in the 
schools. 

There are some areas, obviously, par- 
ticular commitments that we have in 
terms of some of the special needs and 
other rules, that will not be waived, 
that guarantee certain protections for 
individual students. But this is, I 
think, a very useful, important, and 
constructive idea. I think it should be 
agreed to by an overwhelming majority 
and I certainly urge all my colleagues 
to support it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
AKAKA). Senator PELL is recognized. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to support and cosponsor the 
amendment offered by Senator НАТ- 
FIELD. It would establish a demonstra- 
tion program in six States to test the 
concept of regulatory flexibility. 

This is something we ought to do. 
Again and again, we hear concern from 
the State and local level about the con- 
straints placed upon education agen- 
cies by onerous Federal regulations. 
The complaint is often accompanied by 
an expression of frustration that com- 
pliance with Federal regulations often 
hampers programs from serving chil- 
dren in the way the program was in- 
tended. Because of this, I am of the 
mind that we ought to test whether or 
not this is, indeed, the actual situa- 
tion. The best way to do that is 
through a demonstration program of 
the nature proposed by the Senator 
from Oregon. 

There are three aspects of the pro- 
posed demonstration that are particu- 
larly noteworthy. First, it requires 
that the States meet the original pur- 
pose of the program for which they 
seek regulatory flexibility. This will 
ensure that the reason behind the pro- 
gram will not be lost, and that the in- 
tended services will continue to reach 
those for whom the program was de- 
signed. 

Second, the demonstration program 
requires that the State also look at 
State regulations. We often find that 
burdensome regulations are not solely 
a matter of Federal law; they also ex- 
tend to State regulations. Therefore, as 
we move to provide greater regulatory 
flexibility at the Federal level, we 
should do the same at the State level. 

Third, the demonstration program 
requires a good mix of participants. It 
would include both large and small 
States. This is important in determin- 
ing whether or not the flexibility is, in 
any way, tied to the size of the State. 
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The adequacy of the demonstration 
program is very definitely enhanced by 
this provision. 

Mr. President, this is a good measure 
and I urge its passage. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? The Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. KENNEDY] is recognized. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the vote on 
the amendment, No. 1377, occur at 11:25 
today without intervening action. This 
has been cleared with the Republican 
manager. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve there are others who want to ad- 
dress this issue. As I mentioned before, 
I certainly hope there will be over- 
whelming support for this program. 
Not only did we accept this on our last 
education bill, but we were able to 
maintain it in the conference as well. 
We certainly hope we will be able to do 
so in this conference as well. The 
House does not have a comparable re- 
port. 

I know there are others who want to 
talk about either this issue or others 
before the time expires. I just wanted 
to follow up on my comments from ear- 
lier this morning about some of the as- 
pects of this legislation, some of the 
experiences that have taken place in a 
number of schools in different parts of 
the country, and why we are very hope- 
ful this legislation will have, really, a 
far-reaching impact in strengthening 
the academic achievement of young 
people in this country. 

I tried earlier today to describe in 
broader terms what our committee was 
about and what I think the administra- 
tion, the Congress, and the Senate, in a 
bipartisan way, have been about in 
terms of the young people in this coun- 


I would like to come back to one of 
the important—essential—aspects of 
this legislation, and that is the focus 
we give to the teachers in our schools. 
Last spring, I met with a group of some 
20 outstanding teachers from Massa- 
chusetts. They had been selected from 
school systems all over our State. It 
was an extraordinary group of men and 
women gathered at Boston College just 
outside of Boston. We had a long, infor- 
mal conversation. In reviewing this 
legislation, they absolutely convinced 
me that we were on the right track. 
The conversation helps to underscore 
why the Goals 2000 is right in its em- 
phasis on teacher development. Goals 
2000 would allow States to make grants 
to schools for this purpose. Here are 
some of the things that the teachers 
told me. 

The personal relationship between 
teacher and student is about 80 percent 
of the equation in getting kids to suc- 
ceed. They reminded both myself and 
others to think back about our own 
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education. You probably do not remem- 
ber a textbook or media lab or curricu- 
lum, but you do remember a teacher. I 
think that applies, really, to all of us. 
It is critical that we give the teacher 
only the number of students that he or 
she could get to know, and that would 
allow him or her to find the key to 
reaching each student. 

Later on, when I visited the school I 
mentioned, the Fenway High School 
College at Bunker Hill, just 10 days 
ago, it was very clear to me that this 
bond between the kids and the teacher 
was really what was motivating the 
kids to stay in school and work hard. I 
heard it time in and time out, from the 
kids as well as from the teachers and 
principals. A teacher told me that he 
started to call up students after they 
dropped out of school, and 7 times out 
of 10, the student's reason was, No- 
body even knew I was there or cared if 
I stayed.” I think this point is really 
an important one. 

The teacher obviously has to be well 
educated himself or herself to know 
and understand learning. The teachers 
I spoke with wanted time to study and 
learn themselves and not to be over- 
whelmed by too large classes and too 
much paperwork. That we heard time 
in and time out. One of the things we 
have seen and will continue to see is, 
when the teachers have some addi- 
tional time, and when they are given 
some additional support, in terms of 
looking at different types of curricula 
and the opportunity to work together, 
they are enormously creative and 
imaginative in really reshaping the 
school itself. We have dozens of exam- 
ples of that. During the course of the 
day, if we have the additional time—we 
want, obviously to move on to the 
amendments—but I will go into some 
detail on it. I think there are some 
enormously interesting stories. 

Teachers want to be able to collabo- 
rate more, but they cannot, because 
there is no time in the school day. 
They have too much paperwork. They 
want to be valued. They want to be re- 
spected. And they want access to 
things other professionals have, like 
telephones. One teacher said there was 
only one phone in her school for 41 
teachers. 

Against this background, I might 
mention that we, all of us, are pleased 
with the latest interim report of the 
National Board For Professional 
Teaching Standards. They are making 
good progress and they support stand- 
ards for teachers as well as for еуегу- 
one else. That is really in harmony 
with what we are trying to do with the 
content standards and also the various 
kinds of evaluations. 

We also look at the teacher standards 
as well. We have the interim report. We 
are expecting a follow-on report as 
well, and that has been enormously im- 
pressive and it is a part of our whole ef- 
fort. 
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I see my colleague, the Senator from 
Montana. I will continue to give exam- 
ples when time is available. I see my 
friend seeking recognition. I yield the 
floor. 

Mr. BURNS addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. BURNS]. 

Mr. BURNS. I thank the Chair. 

(The remarks of Mr. BURNS pertain- 
ing to the introduction of S. 1822 are 
located in today’s RECORD under 
“Statements on Introduced Bills and 
Joint Resolutions.“) 

Mr. BURNS. I thank my friend, and I 
yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY]. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I will 
continue with some examples that were 
taken in the State of Minnesota, the 
charter schools, and a couple of schools 
in Dade County. A number of efforts 
that they developed has been reported 
by Tom Toch in the U.S. News article. 

I had the opportunity to see these 
under Superintendent Fernandez, when 
he was the superintendent in Dade 
County. He has developed a whole pro- 
gram to promote teacher training and 
teachers’ involvement. He reported 
that initially when they were hiring 
teachers, he had a choice of 1 out of 2 
teachers to come down into the 
schools. When he finished the program, 
in terms of the teacher development, 
teacher support, and teacher training, 
he had the choice of 1 out of 7, and he 
was able to make a judgment and de- 
termination toward improving, in a 
very significant way, the quality of the 
teachers in the classroom, with all of 
the attendant implications in terms of 
students and parents. 

Once his program really developed, 
there was an increasing involvement of 
parents and, obviously, of the students. 
They participated in an experiment 
conducted by the teachers themselves, 
where both parents and students at- 
tended Saturday classes. It was made 
clear that participation was voluntary, 
and they thought that both parents 
and students would not want to come if 
the students had weak academic 
achievement. But instead, the class- 
rooms were overcrowded. Students 
brought the parents and were, in many 
instances, eager to attend the schools 
with the active support of the parents, 
because of the programs they had. One 
program actually provided a sabbatical 
to teachers themselves, after they had 
been teachers in the system for 7 or 8 
years, giving them a period of time off 
so that they could upgrade their own 
skills, and upgrade other kinds of ef- 
forts in that school district which were 
very creative and innovative and appli- 
cable in that particular district. 

These were the kinds of initiatives 
which were very evident, and which I 
saw personally in Dade County. There 
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are similar examples in the charter 
schools in Minnesota which have been 
reported. 

It is important to know that in my 
own city of Boston, only 62 percent, or 
62 cents out of every dollar that is ex- 
pended on a young person, actually is 
spent on the classrooms, the students 
and the teachers. The rest is spent for 
administrative costs. 

Obviously, in terms of the reorga- 
nization structure, in terms of the 
classroom and schools, we are very 
hopeful that that percentage will 
change. It is about 60 percent, gen- 
erally, nationwide. 

I think there are important opportu- 
nities within this legislation to try and 
see how there can be a stronger empha- 
sis, with scarce resources, on using 
funds more effectively in terms of sup- 
porting the teachers and the class- 
rooms. 

There is a great desire for setting up 
teacher training in classrooms; clinical 
schools where teachers are trained, 
just as doctors are trained in hospitals. 
Such training would energize the 
teachers who do the teaching, and real- 
ly help new teachers and veteran 
teachers in the schools. 

I might say, just getting back to 
Dade County, that their teacher orga- 
nizations conduct a mentor program 
with students in the Dade County sys- 
tem, to interest them in pursuing 
teaching careers. Teachers bring the 
students to their various meetings and 
develop programs to interest some of 
the ablest, brightest, and youngest stu- 
dents to pursue a career in teaching. 
This program has paid off in developing 
а number of very talented, bright, 
young students who are making an 
early decision to go into teaching. 
These teachers, obviously, are from the 
communities that these schools are 
serving. That kind of innovativeness 
had received increasing and broad sup- 
port. 

One of the developments that we 
have seen at a number of different high 
schools is the stripping the curriculum 
of superficial and nonessential courses; 
the concept of less is more.“ Students 
take so many courses that they do not 
learn any really well. Too many 
courses are trivial. We need fewer, 
longer, more disciplined courses. This 
is the concept of Ted Sizer and the es- 
sential schools. A number of our major 
cities, including Boston, have those. It 
is an interesting, historical fact that at 
the time of the classics and the Renais- 
sance, they generally only taught three 
courses, sometimes four courses includ- 
ing perhaps philosophy, language, and 
a basic science course. But there were 
only three or four courses at that time. 
In many instances now, we see such a 
diversity of courses that many of our 
young people do not have the oppor- 
tunity to get that kind of focus and get 
that direction with good teachers to be 
able to really learn in the basic areas. 
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This is something that we have seen 
in a number of the schools. In my city 
of Boston, they have reduced the num- 
ber of courses, extended the period of 


‘time, and improved the whole learning 


process, because they now have more 
time. Less time is focused on the 
teacher just directing in front of the 
class, and more time is directed to en- 
couraging a much greater involvement 
of the students, and that has made an 
important difference. It is certainly 
one of those systems that ought to be 
reviewed by teachers. It may be impor- 
tant for some; it may not work for oth- 
ers, but it is certainly something that 
has taken place around the country. 

Kentucky has pioneered a new kind 
of testing that is a sharp departure 
from the multiple choice tests vir- 
tually all schools use. These tests in- 
clude projects that require students to 
put together what they have learned in 
several different classes to try to bring 
together the knowledge that is learned 
in each class. I have seen a number of 
classrooms where students, young stu- 
dents in the early grades, are beginning 
language training, and they are look- 
ing at the continents in geography, and 
then reading about the continents in 
French, continuously learning the 
words, and then learning about those 
continents in other classes, so that 
there is a tying-in of information that 
is educationally relevant to students at 
an early age. It has been interesting to 
see some of the impressive results that 
have developed from that process. But 
continued innovation such as this obvi- 
ously becomes increasingly complex 
and difficult. Teachers need to have the 
time to be able to work through new 
concepts with other teachers. Perhaps 
in some grades it would work well, oth- 
ers it might not. But nonetheless, 
there are some innovative concepts 
that can work in a variety of different 
environments. 

I see, Mr. President, time has just 
about expired at this time, so I would 
suggest the absence of a quorum and 
indicate that we expect this vote now 
to commence in the next couple of 
minutes. We are very hopeful that 
other Senators who have amendments 
will come to the floor and indicate 
their willingness to debate these issues 
so we can move this whole process 
along. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts suggests the 
absence of a quorum. The clerk will 
call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, the question is on 
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agreeing to amendment No. 1377 offered 
by the Senator from Oregon [Mr. HAT- 
FIELD]. The yeas and nays have been 
ordered. The clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. SIMPSON. I announce that the 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. MCCAIN], 
the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. NICK- 
LES], and the Senator from Alaska [Mr. 
STEVENS] are necessarily absent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
DECONCINI). Are there any other Sen- 
ators in the Chamber who desire to 
vote? 

The result was announced—yeas 97, 
nays 0, as follows: 

[Rollcall Vote No. 21 Leg.] 


YEAS—97 

Akaka Faircloth Mathews 
Baucus Feingold McConnell 
Bennett Feinstein Metzenbaum 
Biden Ford Mikulski 

Glenn Mitchell 
Bond Gorton Moseley-Braun 
Boren Graham Moynihan 
Boxer Gramm Murkowski 
Bradley Grassley Murray 
Breaux Gregg Nunn 
Brown Harkin Packwood 
Bryan Hatch Pell 
Bumpers Hatfield Pressler 
Barns Heflin Pryor 
Byrd Helms Reid 
Campbell Hollings Riegle 
Chafee Hutchison Robb 
Coats Inouye Rockefeller 
Cochran Jeffords Roth 
Cohen Johnston Sarbanes 
Conrad Kassebaum Sasser 
Coverdell Kempthorne Shelby 
Craig Kennedy Simon 
D'Amato Kerrey Simpson 
Danforth Kerry Smith 
Daschle Kohl Specter 
DeConcini Lautenberg Thurmond 
Dodd Leahy Wallop 
Dole Levin Warner 
Domenici Lieberman Wellstone 
Dorgan Lott Wofford 
Durenberger Lugar 
Exon Mack 

NOT VOTING—3 
McCain Nickles Stevens 

So the amendment (No. 1377) was 
agreed to. 
Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I 


move to reconsider the vote. 

Mr. JEFFORDS. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1375 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
pending business before the Senate is 
the amendment in the second degree 
No. 1375 offered by Mr. KENNEDY of 
Massachusetts. 

The Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, we are 
making good progress, and I appreciate 
the cooperation. 

As to the amendment of the Senator 
from Connecticut that deals with the 
issue of violence in schools, I know he 
is prepared to offer that now. I think it 
is a very constructive amendment. It is 
a timely one because there have al- 
ready been appropriations for this sub- 
ject to authorization prior to early 
spring, and there was unanimous con- 
sent for that. 
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Afterward, we will go, hopefully, to 
the Coats-Lieberman amendment at 
just about 1 o’clock. There is a 1-hour 
time limitation on that amendment, 
and Senator GRASSLEY will follow that. 
We will try to work that out if we have 
time now. I know Senator GREGG has 
an amendment. 

We are glad to try to accommodate if 
we are able to move along the other 
amendments as well as in terms of 
time. 

We are beginning to move along. We 
will have Senator HELMS’ amendment, 
which is listed as four different amend- 
ments. We are prepared to deal with 
those as well. 

So we are making some good 
progress. We are grateful for the sup- 
port. 

I think we will have a continued se- 
ries of votes now periodically, and we 
hope that our Members will keep close 
so we do not have to delay voting on 
amendments and delay the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Connecticut. 

Mr. DODD. Mr. President, I wish to 
send an amendment to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is advised that the pending 
amendments must be set aside. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to set aside the ex- 
isting amendments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1378 
(Purpose: To help local school systems 

achieve Goal 6 of the national education 
goals, which provides that by the year 2000, 
every school in America will be free of 
drugs and violence and will offer a dis- 
ciplined environment conducive to learn- 
ing, by ensuring that all schools are safe 
and free of violence) 

Mr. DODD. Mr. President, on behalf 
of myself, Senator KENNEDY, Senator 
JEFFORDS, Senator PELL, Senator 
COCHRAN, Senator METZENBAUM, Sen- 
ator SIMON, Senator WOFFORD, Senator 
WELLSTONE, Senator MIKULSKI, Senator 
GLENN, and Senator LIEBERMAN, I send 
an amendment to the desk and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report the amendment. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows: 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Dopp], 
for himself, (Mr. KENNEDY, Mr. JEFFORDS, 
Mr. PELL, Mr. COCHRAN, Мг. METZENBAUM, 
Mr. SIMON, Mr. WOFFORD, Mr. WELLSTONE, 
Ms. MIKULSKI, Mr. GLENN, and Mr. 
LIEBERMAN), proposes an amendment num- 
bered 1378. 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the reading of the 
amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 


At the end of the bill, insert the following 
new title: 
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TITLE ___—SAFE SCHOOLS 
SEC. 01. SHORT TITLE; STATEMENT OF PUR- 


(a) SHORT TITLE.—This title may be cited 
as the Safe Schools Act of 1993". 

(b) STATEMENT OF PURPOSE.—It is the pur- 
pose of this title to help local school systems 
achieve Goal Six of the National Education 
Goals, which provides that by the year 2000, 
every school in America will be free of drugs 
and violence and will offer a disciplined envi- 
ronment conducive to learning, by ensuring 
that all schools are safe and free of violence. 
SEC. 02. SAFE SCHOOLS PROGRAM AUTHOR- 

IZED. 

(a) AUTHORITY.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—From funds appropriated 
pursuant to the authority of subsection 
(b)(1), the Secretary shall make competitive 
grants to eligible local educational agencies 
to enable such agencies to carry out projects 
and activities designed to achieve Goal Six 
of the National Education Goals by helping 
to ensure that all schools are safe and free of 
violence. 

(2) GRANT DURATION AND AMOUNT.—Grants 
under this title may not exceed— 

(A) two fiscal years in duration, except 
that the Secretary shall not award any new 
grants in fiscal year 1996 but may make pay- 
ments pursuant to a 2-year grant which ter- 
minates in such fiscal year; and 

(B) $3,000,000 in any fiscal year. 

(b) AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—There are authorized to be 
appropriated $75,000,000 for fiscal year 1994, 
$100,000,000 for fiscal year 1995, and such sums 
as may be necessary for fiscal year 1996, to 
carry out this title. 

(2) RESERVATION.—The Secretary is author- 
ized in each fiscal year to reserve not more 
than 10 percent of the amount appropriated 
pursuant to the authority of paragraph (1) to 
carry out national leadership activities de- 
scribed in section 06, of which 50 percent 
of such amount shall be available in such fis- 
cal year to carry out the program described 
in section ____06(b). 

SEC. ___03, ELIGIBLE APPLICANTS. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—To be eligible to receive a 
grant under this title, a local educational 
agency shall demonstrate in the application 
submitted pursuant to section _04(a) that 
such agency— 

(1) serves an area in which there is a high 
rate of— 

(A) homicides committed by persons be- 
tween the ages 5 to 18, inclusive; 

(B) referrals of youth to juvenile court; 

(C) youth under the supervision of the 
courts; 

(D) expulsions and suspension of students 
from school; 

(Е) referrals of youth, for disciplinary rea- 
sons, to alternative schools; or 

(F) victimization of youth by violence, 
crime, or other forms of abuse; and 

(2) has serious school crime, violence, and 
discipline problems, as indicated by other 
appropriate data. 

(b) PRIORITY.—In awarding grants under 
this title, the Secretary shall give priority 
to a local educational agency that— 

(1) receives assistance under section 1006 of 
the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act of 1965 or meets the criteria described in 
clauses (1) and (ii) of section 1006(a)(1)(A) of 
such Act; and 

(2) submits an application that assures a 
strong local commitment to the projects or 
activities assisted under this title, such as— 

(A) the formation of partnerships among 
the local educational agency, a community- 
based organization, a nonprofit organization 
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with a demonstrated commitment to or ex- 
pertise in developing education programs or 
providing educational services to students or 
the public, a local law enforcement agency, 
or any combination thereof; and 

(B) a high level of youth participation in 
such projects or activities. 

(c) DEFINITIONS.—For the purpose of this 
title— 

(1) the term local educational agency“ 
has the same meaning given to such term in 
section 1471(12) of the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act of 1965; and 

(2) the term Secretary“ means the Sec- 
retary of Education. 

SEC. 04. APPLICATIONS AND PLANS. 

(a) APPLICATION.—In order to receive a 
grant under this title, a local educational 
agency shall submit to the Secretary an ap- 
plication that includes— 

(1) an assessment of the current violence 
and crime problems in the schools and com- 
munity to be served by the grant; 

(2) an assurance that the applicant has 
written policies regarding school safety, stu- 
dent discipline, and the appropriate handling 
of violent or disruptive acts; 

(3) a description of the schools and commu- 
nities to be served by the grant, the projects 
and activities to be carried out with grant 
funds, and how these projects and activities 
will help to reduce the current violence and 
crime problems in such schools and commu- 
nities; 

(4) if the local educational agency receives 
funds under Goals 2000: Educate America 
Act, an explanation of how projects and ac- 
tivities assisted under this title will be co- 
ordinated with and support such agency’s 
comprehensive local improvement plan pre- 
pared under that Act; 

(5) the applicant’s plan to establish school- 
level advisory committees, which include 
faculty, parents, staff, and students, for each 
school to be served by the grant and a de- 
scription of how each committee will assist 
in assessing that school’s violence and dis- 
cipline problems as well as in designing ap- 
propriate programs, policies, and practices 
to address those problems; 

(6) the applicant’s plan for collecting base- 
line and future data, by individual schools, 
to monitor violence and discipline problems 
and to measure such applicant's progress іп 
achieving the purpose of this title; 

(7) an assurance that grant funds under 
this title will be used to supplement and not 
to supplant State and local funds that would, 
in the absence of funds under this title, be 
made available by the applicant for the pur- 
pose of this title; 

(8) an assurance that the applicant will co- 
operate with, and provide assistance to, the 
Secretary in gathering statistics and other 
data the Secretary determines are necessary 
to assess the effectiveness of projects and ac- 
tivities assisted under this title or the ex- 
tent of school violence and discipline prob- 
lems throughout the Nation; 

(9) an assurance that the local educational 
agency has a written policy that prohibits 
sexual contact between school personnel and 
a student; and 

(10) such other information as the Sec- 
retary may require. 

(b) PLAN.—In order to receive funds under 
this title for a second year, a grantee shall 
submit to the Secretary a comprehensive, 
long-term, school safety plan for reducing 
and preventing school violence and discipline 
problems. Such plan shall contain— 

(1) a description of how the grantee will co- 
ordinate its school crime and violence pre- 
vention efforts with education, law-enforce- 
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ment, judicial, health, social service, and 
other appropriate agencies and organizations 
serving the community; and 

(2) in the case that the grantee receives 
funds under the Goals 2000: Educate America 
Act, an explanation of how the grantee’s 
comprehensive plan under this subsection is 
consistent with and supports its comprehen- 
sive local improvement plan prepared under 
that Act, if such explanation differs from 
that provided in the grantee’s application 
under that Act. 


SEC. ___05. USE OF FUNDS. 


(a) USE OF FUNDS.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—A local educational agen- 
cy shall use grant funds received under this 
title for one or more of the following activi- 
ties: 

(A) Identifying and assessing school vio- 
lence and discipline problems, including co- 
ordinating needs assessment activities and 
education, law-enforcement, judicial, health, 
social service, and other appropriate agen- 
cies and organizations. 

(B) Conducting school safety reviews or vi- 
olence prevention reviews of programs, poli- 
cies, practices, and facilities to determine 
what changes are needed to reduce or pre- 
vent violence and promote safety and dis- 
cipline. 

(C) Planning for comprehensive, long-term 
strategies for addressing and preventing 
school violence and discipline problems 
through the involvement and coordination of 
school programs with other education, law- 
enforcement, judicial, health, social service, 
875 other appropriate agencies and organiza- 

ons. 

(D) Training school personnel in programs 
of demonstrated effectiveness in addressing 
violence, including violence prevention, con- 
flict resolution, anger management, peer me- 
diation, and identification of high-risk 
youth. 

(Е) Community education programs, in- 
cluding video- and technology-based 
projects, informing parents, businesses, local 
government, the media and other appro- 
priate entities about— 

(i) the local educational agency’s plan to 
promote school safety and reduce and pre- 
vent school violence and discipline problems; 
and 

(ii) the need for community support. 

(F) Coordination of school-based activities 
designed to promote school safety and reduce 
or prevent school violence and discipline 
problems with related efforts of education, 
law-enforcement, judicial, health, social 
service, and other appropriate agencies and 
organizations. 

(G) Developing and implementing violence 
prevention activities, including— 

(i) conflict resolution and social skills de- 
velopment for students, teachers, aides, 
other school personnel, and parents; 

(ii) disciplinary alternatives to expulsion 
and suspension of students who exhibit vio- 
lent or anti-social behavior; 

(iii) student-led activities such as peer me- 
diation, peer counseling, and student courts; 
or 

(iv) alternative after-school programs that 
provide safe havens for students, which may 
include cultural, recreational, and edu- 
cational and instructional activities. 

(H) Educating students and parents regard- 
ing the dangers of guns and other weapons 
and the consequences of their use. 

(1) Developing and implementing innova- 
tive curricula to prevent violence in schools 
and training staff how to stop disruptive or 
violent behavior if such behavior occurs. 
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(J) Supporting “safe zones of passage” for 
students between home and school through 
such measures as Drug- and Weapon-Free 
School Zones, enhanced law enforcement, 
and neighborhood patrols. 

(K) Counseling programs for victims and 
witnesses of school violence and crime. 

(L) Minor remodeling to promote security 
and reduce the risk of violence, such as re- 
moving lockers, installing better lights, and 
upgrading locks. 

(M) Acquiring and installing metal detec- 
tors and hiring security personnel. 

(N) Reimbursing law enforcement authori- 
ties for their personnel who participate in 
school violence prevention activities. 

(O) Evaluating projects and activities as- 
sisted under this title. 

(P) The cost of administering projects or 
activities assisted under this title. 

(Q) Other projects or activities that meet 
the purpose of this title. 

(2) LIMITATION.—A local educational agen- 
cy may use not more than— 

(A) a total of 10 percent of grant funds re- 
ceived under this title in each fiscal year for 
activities described in subparagraphs (J), 
(L), (M), and (N) of paragraph (1); and 

(B) 5 percent of grant funds received under 
this title in each fiscal year for activities de- 
scribed in subparagraph (P) of paragraph (1). 

(3) PROHIBITION.—A local educational agen- 
cy may not use grant funds received under 
this title for construction. 

БЕС. 06. NATIONAL LEADERSHIP. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—To carry out the purpose 
of this title, the Secretary is authorized to 
use funds reserved under section ____02(b)(2) 
to conduct national leadership activities 
such as research, program development and 
evaluation, data collection, public awareness 
activities, training and technical assistance, 
dissemination (through appropriate research 
entities assisted by the Department of Edu- 
cation) of information on successful projects, 
activities, and strategies developed pursuant 
to this title, and peer review of applications 
under this title. The Secretary may carry 
out such activities directly, through inter- 
agency agreements, or through grants, con- 
tracts or cooperative agreements. 

(b) NATIONAL MODEL Сітү.--Тһе Secretary 
shall designate the District of Columbia as a 
national model city and shall provide funds 
made available pursuant to section 
____.02(b)(2) in each fiscal year to a local edu- 
cational agency serving the District of Co- 
lumbia in an amount sufficient to enable 
such agency to carry out a comprehensive 
program to address school and youth vio- 
lence. 
SEC. 07. NATIONAL COOPERATIVE EDU- 

CATION STATISTICS SYSTEM. 

Subparagraph (A) of section 406(h)(2) of the 
General Education Provisions Act (20 U.S.C. 
1221e-1(h)(2)(A)) is amended— 

(1) in clause (vi), by striking and“ after 
the semicolon; and 

(2) by adding after clause (vii) the follow- 
ing new clause: 

“(у111) school safety policy, and statistics 
on the incidents of school violence; and“. 
SEC. 08. r OF FEDERAL ASSIST- 

АМ 


The Attorney General, through the Coordi- 
nating Council on Juvenile Justice and De- 
linquency Prevention of the Department of 
Justice, shall coordinate the programs and 
activities carried out under this Act with the 
programs and activities carried out by the 
departments and offices represented within 
the Council that provide assistance under 
other law for purposes that are similar to 
the purpose of this Act, in order to avoid re- 
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dundancy and coordinate Federal assistance, 
research, and programs for youth violence 
prevention. 


БЕС. 09. EFFECTIVE DATE. 

This title and the amendments made by 
this title shall take effect on the date of en- 
actment of this Act. 

Mr. DODD. Mr. President, I have a 
statement I want to make on this 
amendment, but Senator CAROL 
MOSELEY-BRAUN of Illinois has some 
obligations she needs to attend to. She 
has a second-degree amendment that 
she cares to offer at this time. 

So I will withhold making my state- 
ment at this juncture and yield to the 
Senator from Illinois for the purpose of 
offering the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Illinois. 

Ms. MOSELEY-BRAUN. I thank you 
very much, and my thanks to the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut. 

I have a statement that I would like 
to make in support of this amendment, 
but Senator BEN NIGHTHORSE CAMPBELL 
has an even more pressing engagement, 
so I would like to first defer to him as 
a cosponsor of the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Colorado. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Thank you, Mr. 
President; and I thank my colleague 
from Illinois. 

I did not know the amendment was 
coming up this quickly, so I am sorry 
that I have to press forward. 

I rise in support of this amendment. 
I think it is an amendment that can be 
very easily misread and misconstrued 
in this day of tight budgets. 

As many of my colleagues know, in 
my home State of Colorado, I have 
been trying to work with inner-city 
gang violence and spend a good deal of 
my time and evenings in that city vis- 
iting with gang members themselves. I 
see this as an extremely important 
amendment. 

Just yesterday, our Senate Chaplain 
had made some arrangements, in fact, 
to bring some youngsters from Los An- 
geles, Long Beach, and Denver who 
were active members of gangs to be 
able to come to the gallery in the Sen- 
ate and watch our proceedings. 

Today, some of them are over on the 
House side involved in a hearing on vi- 
olence and victims’ reactions to vio- 
lence. This morning, they went to the 
National Cathedral, to the National 
Prayer Breakfast, in some hopes that 
some would understand that there is a 
much bigger lifestyle out there than 
being involved in gangs. 

I had a chance to meet with them 
yesterday. I talked to them about the 
inner-city programs, about the mid- 
night basketball programs. They tell 
me it is one of few alternatives to 
being on the streets, being involved in 
that program in Denver, CO. It is high- 
ly successful. 

There have been a number of inde- 
pendent reports that say gang activi- 
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ties in public housing has decreased; 
that many players have found perma- 
nent jobs; that many players have com- 
pleted GED requirements. Certainly 
those who believe in both rehabilita- 
tion and offering alternatives to street 
violence support this amendment by 
CAROL MOSELEY-BRAUN. 

We know that we are not going to 
find all the answers on a basketball 
court, but certainly it has to be one of 
the answers in providing alternative 
things to late-night activities. 

I, myself, was a product of a publicly 
funded sports program and often think 
that perhaps if I had not had those op- 
portunities, I would be in a different 
kind of institution now than the U.S. 
Senate. 

But certainly we can recognize, in a 
time of tightening budgets, that it is 
much more cost effective, in terms of 
dollars and societal trauma, to put 
youngsters in gyms rather than in pris- 
ons. 

We have already proven we can be 
tough on the crime bill. I hope in this 
bill we can also prove we are smarter, 
also. 

I just wanted to rise to offer my sup- 
port to my colleague, Senator 
MOSELEY-BRAUN, and to congratulate 
her on bringing this amendment to the 

floor. 

қ I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Шіпоів is recognized. 

‘AMENDMENT NO. 1379 TO AMENDMENT NO. 1378 
(Purpose: To amend section 520 of the Cran- 

ston-Gonzalez National Affordable Housing 
Act to authorize the Secretary of Housing 
and Urban Development to make grants to 
establish midnight basketball league train- 
ing and partnership programs incorporat- 
ing employment counseling, job training, 
and other educational activities for resi- 
dents of public housing and federally as- 
sisted housing and other low-income fami- 
lies) 

Ms. MOSELEY-BRAUN. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I send to the desk an amendment 
cosponsored by Senator CAMPBELL, 
Senator SIMON, Senator LAUTENBERG, 
and Senator ROBB, that is designed to 
help our Nation meet the second na- 
tional educational goal by increasing 
educational opportunities for youth 
and young adults who live in public 
and public-assisted housing. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the 
Senator send the amendment to the 
desk? 

The clerk will report the amendment. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Шіпоів [Ms. MOSELEY- 
Braun], for herself, Mr. CAMPBELL, Mr. 
SIMON, Mr. LAUTENBERG, and Mr. ROBB pro- 
poses an amendment numbered 1379 to 
amendment No. 1378. 

Ms. MOSELEY-BRAUN. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that 
reading of the amendment be dispensed 
with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 
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At the end of the amendment, insert the 

following: 
TITLE ___—MIDNIGHT BASKETBALL 

LEAGUE TRAINING AND PARTNERSHIP 
SEC. ___01. SHORT TITLE. 

This title may be cited as the Midnight 
Basketball League Training and Partnership 
Act”. 


Section 520 of the Cranston-Gonzalez Na- 
tional Affordable Housing Act (42 U.S.C. 
11903a) is amended— 

(1) in the section heading by inserting 
“апа assisted” after public“; 

(2) in the subsection heading for subsection 
(a), by inserting “PUBLIC HOUSING" before 
“Үоотн”; and 

(3) by adding at the end the following new 
subsection: 

“(1) MIDNIGHT BASKETBALL LEAGUE TRAIN- 
ING AND PARTNERSHIP PROGRAMS.— 

“(1) AUTHORITY.—The Secretary of Housing 
and Urban Development shall make grants, 
to the extent that amounts are approved in 
appropriations Acts under paragraph (13), 
to— 


“(А) eligible entities to assist such entities 
in carrying out midnight basketball league 
programs meeting the requirements of para- 
graph (4); and 

“(B) eligible advisory entities to provide 
technical assistance to eligible entities in es- 
tablishing and operating such midnight bas- 
ketball league programs. 

2) ELIGIBLE ENTITIES,— 

“(А) IN GENERAL.—Subject to subparagraph 
(B), grants under paragraph (1)(A) may be 
made only to the following eligible entities: 

“(1) Entities eligible under subsection (b) 
for a grant under subsection (a). 

“(11) Nonprofit organizations providing em- 
ployment counseling, job training, or other 
educational services. 

(111) Nonprofit organizations providing 
federally assisted low-income housing. 

“(В) PROHIBITION ON SECOND GRANTS.—A 
grant under paragraph (1)(A) may not be 
made to an eligible entity if the entity has 
previously received a grant under such para- 
graph, except that the Secretary may ex- 
empt an eligible advisory entity from the 
prohibition under this subparagraph in ex- 
traordinary circumstances. 

“(8) USE OF GRANT AMOUNTS.—Any eligible 
entity that receives a grant under paragraph 
(1)(A) may use such amounts only— 

“(А) to establish or carry out a midnight 
basketball league program under paragraph 
(4); 

B) for salaries for administrators and 
staff of the program; 

“(С) for other administrative costs of the 
program, except that not more than 5 per- 
cent of the grant amount may be used for 
such administrative costs; and 

D) for costs of training and assistance 
provided under paragraph (4)(I). 

“(4) PROGRAM REQUIREMENTS.—Each eligi- 
ble entity receiving a grant under paragraph 
(ХА) shall establish a midnight basketball 
league program as follows: 

“(А) The program shall establish a basket- 
ball league of not less than 8 teams having 10 
players each. 

“(В) Not less than 50 percent of the players 
in the basketball league shall be residents of 
federally assisted low-income housing or 
members of low-income families (as such 
term is defined in section 3(b) of the United 
States Housing Act of 1937). 

“(С) The program shall be designed to 
serve primarily youths and young adults 
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from a neighborhood or community whose 
population has not less than 2 of the follow- 
ing characteristics (in comparison with na- 
tional averages): 

“(i) A substantial problem regarding use or 
sale of illegal drugs. 

“(ii) A high incidence of crimes committed 
by youths or young adults. 

(11) A high incidence of persons infected 
with the human immunodeficiency virus or 
sexually transmitted diseases. 

“(іу) А high incidence of pregnancy or a 
high birth rate, among adolescents. 

“(У) A high unemployment rate for youths 
and young adults. 

(уі) A high rate of high school drop-outs. 

D) The program shall require each player 
in the league to attend employment counsel- 
ing, job training, and other educational 
classes provided under the program, which 
shall be held immediately following the con- 
clusion of league basketball games at or near 
the site of the games and at other specified 
times. 

„) The program shall serve only youths 
and young adults who demonstrate a need 
for such counseling, training, and education 
provided by the program, in accordance with 
criteria for demonstrating need, which shall 
be established by the Secretary, in consulta- 
tion with the Advisory Committee. 

“(Е) The majority of the basketball games 
of the league shall be held between the hours 
of 10:00 p.m. and 2:00 a.m. at a location in the 
neighborhood or community served by the 
program. 

“(С) The program shall obtain sponsors for 
each team in the basketball league. Sponsors 
shall be private individuals or businesses in 
the neighborhood or community served by 
the program who make financial contribu- 
tions to the program and participate in or 
supplement the employment, job training, 
and educational services provided to the 
players under the program with additional 
training or educational opportunities. 

(H) The program shall comply with any 
criteria established by the Secretary, in con- 
sultation with the Advisory Committee es- 
tablished under paragraph (9). 

“(1) Administrators or organizers of the 
program shall receive training and technical 
assistance provided by eligible advisory enti- 
ties receiving grants under paragraph (8). 

“(5) GRANT AMOUNT LIMITATIONS.— 

“(А) PRIVATE CONTRIBUTIONS.—The Sec- 
retary may not make a grant under para- 
graph (1)(A) to an eligible entity that applies 
for a grant under paragraph (6) unless the ap- 
plicant entity certifies to the Secretary that 
the entity will supplement the grant 
amounts with amounts of funds from non- 
Federal sources, as follows: 

J) In each of the first 2 years that 
amounts from the grant are disbursed (under 
subparagraph (E)), an amount sufficient to 
provide not less than 35 percent of the cost of 
carrying out the midnight basketball league 
program. 

((ii) In each of the last 3 years that 
amounts from the grant are disbursed, an 
amount sufficient to provide not less than 50 
percent of the cost of carrying out the mid- 
night basketball league program. 

“(В) NON-FEDERAL FUNDS.—For purposes of 
this paragraph, the term ‘funds from non- 
Federal sources’ includes amounts from non- 
profit organizations, public housing agen- 
cies, States, units of general local govern- 
ment, and Indian housing authorities, pri- 
vate contributions, any salary paid to staff 
(other than from grant amounts under para- 
graph (1ХА)) to carry out the program of the 
eligible entity, in-kind contributions to 
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carry out the program (as determined by the 
Secretary after consultation with the Advi- 
sory Committee), the value of any donated 
material, equipment, or building, the value 
of any lease on a building, the value of any 
utilities provided, and the value of any time 
and services contributed by volunteers to 
carry out the program of the eligible entity. 

“(С) PROHIBITION ON SUBSTITUTION OF 
FUNDS.—Grant amounts under paragraph 
(XA) and amounts provided by States and 
units of general local government to supple- 
ment grant amounts may not be used to re- 
place other public funds previously used, or 
designated for use, under this section. 

D) MAXIMUM AND MINIMUM GRANT 
AMOUNTS.— 

(ö) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary may not 
make a grant under paragraph (1)(A) to any 
single eligible entity in an amount less than 
$55,000 or exceeding $130,000, except as pro- 
vided in clause (ii). 

“(Gi) EXCEPTION FOR LARGE LEAGUES.—In 
the case of a league having more than 80 
players, a grant under paragraph (1ХА) may 
exceed $130,000, but may not exceed the 
amount equal to 35 percent of the cost of car- 
rying out the midnight basketball league 


program. 

“(Е) DISBURSEMENT.—Amounts provided 
under a grant under paragraph (1)(A) shall be 
disbursed to the eligible entity receiving the 
grant over the 5-year period beginning on the 
date that the entity is selected to receive the 
grant, as follows: 

%%) In each of the first 2 years of such 5- 
year period, 23 percent of the total grant 
amount shall be disbursed to the entity. 

“(ii) In each of the last 3 years of such 5- 
year period, 18 percent of the total grant 
amount shall be disbursed to the entity. 

“(6) APPLICATIONS.—To be eligible to re- 
ceive a grant under paragraph (1)(A), an eli- 
gible entity shall submit to the Secretary an 
application in the form and manner required 
by the Secretary (after consultation with the 
Advisory Committee), which shall include— 

“(А) a description of the midnight basket- 
ball league program to be carried out by the 
entity, including a description of the em- 
ployment counseling, job training, and other 
educational services to be provided; 

B) letters of agreement from service pro- 
viders to provide training and counseling 
services required under paragraph (4) and a 
description of such service providers; 

() letters of agreement providing for fa- 
cilities for basketball games and counseling, 
training, and educational services required 
under paragraph (4) and a description of the 
facilities; 

“(D) a list of persons and businesses from 
the community served by the program who 
have expressed interest in sponsoring, or 
have made commitments to sponsor, a team 
in the midnight basketball league; and 

“(Е) evidence that the neighborhood or 
community served by the program meets the 
requirements of paragraph (4)(C). 

“(7) SELECTION.—The Secretary, іп соп- 
sultation with the Advisory Committee, 
shall select eligible entities that have sub- 
mitted applications under paragraph (6) to 
receive grants under paragraph (INA). The 
Secretary, in consultation with the Advisory 
Committee, shall establish criteria for selec- 
tion of applicants to receive such grants. The 
criteria shall include a preference for selec- 
tion of eligible entities carrying out mid- 
night basketball league programs in subur- 
ban and rural areas. 

“(8) TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE GRANTS.—Tech- 
nical assistance grants under paragraph 
(1)(B) shall be made as follows: 
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(A) ELIGIBLE ADVISORY ENTITIES.—Tech- 
nical assistance grants may be made only to 
entities that— 

“(4) are experienced and have expertise іп 
establishing, operating, or administering 
successful and effective programs for mid- 
night basketball and employment, job train- 
ing, and educational services similar to the 
programs under paragraph (4); and 

(ii) have provided technical assistance to 
other entities regarding establishment and 
operation of such programs. 

„B) UsE.—Amounts received under tech- 
nical assistance grants shall be used to es- 
tablish centers for providing technical as- 
sistance to entities receiving grants under 
paragraph (1)(A) of this subsection and sub- 
section (a) regarding establishment, oper- 
ation, and administration of effective and 
successful midnight basketball league pro- 
grams under this subsection and subsection 
(c)(3). 

“(C) NUMBER AND AMOUNT.—To the extent 
that amounts are provided in appropriations 
Acts under paragraph (13)(B) in each fiscal 
year, the Secretary shall make technical as- 
sistance grants under paragraph (1)(B). In 
each fiscal year that such amounts are avail- 
able the Secretary shall make 4 such grants, 
as follows: 

“(1) 2 grants shall be made to eligible advi- 
sory entities for development of midnight 
basketball league programs in public hous- 
ing projects. 

(1) 2 grants shall be made to eligible ad- 
visory entities for development of midnight 
basketball league programs in suburban or 
rural areas. 


Each grant shall be in an amount not exceed- 
ing $25,000. 

“(9) ADVISORY COMMITTEE.—The Secretary 
of Housing and Urban Development shall ap- 
point an Advisory Committee to assist the 
Secretary in providing grants under this sub- 
section. The Advisory Committee shall be 
composed of not more than 7 members, as 
follows: 

“(А) Not less than 2 individuals who аге іп- 
volved in managing or administering mid- 
night basketball programs that the Sec- 
retary determines have been successful and 
effective. Such individuals may not be in- 
volved in a program assisted under this sub- 
section or a member or employee of an eligi- 
ble advisory entity that receives a technical 
assistance grant under paragraph (1)(B). 

“(В) A representative of the Center for 
Substance Abuse Prevention of the Public 
Health Service, Department of Health and 
Human Services, who is involved in admin- 
istering the grant program for prevention, 
treatment, and rehabilitation model projects 
for high risk youth under section 509A of the 
Public Health Service Act (42 U.S.C. 290aa-8), 
who shall be selected by the Secretary of 
Health and Human Services. 

“(С) A representative of the Department of 
Education, who shall be selected by the Sec- 
retary of Education. 

D) A representative of the Department of 
Health and Human Services, who shall be se- 
lected by the Secretary of Health and Human 
Services from among officers and employees 
of the Department involved in issues relating 
to high-risk youth. 

“(10) REPORTS.—The Secretary shall re- 
quire each eligible entity receiving a grant 
under paragraph (1)(A) and each eligible ad- 
visory entity receiving a grant under para- 
graph (1ХВ) to submit to the Secretary, for 
each year in which grant amounts are re- 
ceived by the entity, a report describing the 
activities carried out with such amounts. 
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“(11) Stupy.—To the extent amounts аге 
provided under appropriation Acts pursuant 
to paragraph (13)(C), the Secretary shall 
make a grant to one entity qualified to carry 
out a study under this paragraph. The entity 
shall use such grant amounts to carry out a 
scientific study of the effectiveness of mid- 
night basketball league programs under 
paragraph (4) of eligible entities receiving 
grants under paragraph (1)(A). The Secretary 
shall require such entity to submit a report 
describing the study and any conclusions and 
recommendations resulting from the study 
to the Congress and the Secretary not later 
than the expiration of the 2-year period be- 
ginning on the date that the grant under this 
paragraph is made. 

“(12) DEFINITIONS.—For purposes of this 
subsection: 

“(А) The term ‘Advisory Committee’ 
means the Advisory Committee established 
under paragraph (9). 

„B) The term ‘eligible advisory entity’ 
means an entity meeting the requirements 
under paragraph (8)(A). 

“(С) The term ‘eligible entity’ means an 
entity described under paragraph (2)(A). 

„D) The term ‘federally assisted low-in- 
come housing’ has the meaning given the 
term in section 5126 of the Public and As- 
sisted Housing Drug Elimination Act of 1990. 

“(13) AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS.— 
There are authorized to be appropriated— 

“(А) for grants under paragraph (1)(A), 
$2,650,000 in each of fiscal years 1994 and 1995; 

„B) for technical assistance grants under 
paragraph (1ХВ), $100,000 in each of fiscal 
years 1994 and 1995; and 

“(С) for a study grant under paragraph (11), 
$250,000 in fiscal year 1994.“ 

SEC, ___03, PUBLIC HOUSING MIDNIGHT BASKET- 
BALL LEAGUE PROGRAMS. 


Section 520(c) of the Cranston-Gonzalez Na- 
tional Affordable Housing Act (42 U.S.C 
11908a(c)) is amended by adding at the end 
the following new paragraph: 

“(8) MIDNIGHT BASKETBALL LEAGUE PRO- 
GRAMS.—Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of this subsection and subsection (d), a 
grant under this section may be used to 
carry out any youth sports program that 
meets the requirements of a midnight bas- 
ketball league program under subsection 
(1)(4) (not including subparagraph (B) of such 
subsection) if the program serves primarily 
youths and young adults from the public 
housing project in which the program as- 
sisted by the grant is operated.“ 

Ms. MOSELEY-BRAUN. This amend- 
ment would authorize less than $6 mil- 
lion for the development of new and ex- 
isting midnight basketball leagues 
which serve high school dropouts and 
students at risk of dropping out. 

Now, I want to say to my colleagues, 
the name midnight basketball is, in 
some regards, misleading. Although 
midnight basketball sounds like a rec- 
reational program, in fact, it is actu- 
ally an educational, crime prevention, 
and socializing program designed to 
provide young people with alternatives 
to the street and alternatives to crime. 

Midnight basketball has worked in 
over 41 communities across the United 
States. It has promoted youth develop- 
ment by requiring leagues to form pub- 
lic and private partnerships with local 
companies. 

Under this amendment, midnight 
basketball leagues would be eligible for 
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grants ranging from $55,000 to $130,000— 
spread out over 5 year periods. 

Leagues would have to provide 35 per- 
cent in matching non-Federal funds for 
the first 2 years, and 50 percent in 
matching funds thereafter. 

In Chicago, private sponsors have not 
only contributed funds to help finance 
the leagues and teams, they have also 
helped midnight basketball leagues 
offer educational programs including 
one-on-one tutorial sessions and GED 
classes which league players are re- 
quired to attend after each game. 

Private sponsors have also served as 
important adult mentors and role mod- 
els for the young people living in hous- 
ing projects in the city of Chicago. 

Mr. President, midnight basketball 
leagues also help prevent crime by re- 
quiring that a majority of midnight 
basketball games be played during the 
hours when most youth crimes are 
committed—10 p.m. to 2 a.m. 

As a result, midnight basketball 
leagues in Chicago and elsewhere have 
successfully assigned rival gang mem- 
bers to the same teams—effecting 
truces both on and off the court. 

I am proud to say that many league 
players in Chicago have also recently 
completed their GED requirements and 
that none of them were in trouble with 
the law during the time they were in- 
volved in this program. 

In Chicago, midnight basketball 
leagues have been able to serve 80 
youngsters a year at a cost of about 
$85,000. It costs about that much to in- 
carcerate one juvenile for 2 years. 

If midnight basketball helps keep 
even one of the participating young 
people out of our criminal justice sys- 
tem, this program will have served the 
taxpayers very well. 

Mr. President, midnight basketball 
has been a real success in Chicago and 
in 40 other communities across the 
country where leagues have already 
been formed. 

In fact, NBC Nightly News reported 
last November 4 that 20 of the 150 par- 
ticipants in the Camden, NJ, midnight 
basketball league are either in college 
or on their way to college. 

This program can help us achieve one 
of the goals of the Goals 2000: Educate 
America Act—achieving a 90-percent 
graduation rate—by giving youth and 
young adults an opportunity to be so- 
cialized and educated in a context in 
which there is adult supervision and in- 
volvement. 

I want to share for a moment, Mr. 
President, my own experience with the 
approach that is represented in this 
program, because, as I said, the title 
“midnight basketball” is misleading. 

The midnight basketball program es- 
sentially uses basketball as an oppor- 
tunity, an opportunity to provide tu- 
toring, an opportunity to provide coun- 
seling, an opportunity to show youth 
and young adults that they have other 
options than being out on the streets. 
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Mr. President, I was a dropout for 
awhile in my young life. I managed to 
get a job working in public housing 
projects which was considered to be a 
very good job at the time. 

But my role was to supervise young 
people in a program that was much 
like the midnight basketball program. 
I was a supervisor, but I guess by osmo- 
sis, the message that was being com- 
municated to these young people 
spilled over to me. As a result, I was 
then convinced that it did make sense 
to go back to school; it did make sense 
to try to reach broader horizons; it did 
make sense to try to make something 
of myself; it did make sense to try to 
give something back to my commu- 
nity. 

And so, having seen programs like 
midnight basketball on a very personal 
level, I became an advocate of the mid- 
night basketball approach even before 
it was called that. 

Now we have seen the midnight bas- 
ketball approach work—targeting our 
young people who are the most ne- 
glected, the most at risk of dropping 
out, the most at risk of hopelessness, 
the most at risk of not having a gain- 
ful, productive activity in the after- 
school hours. I ask the Senate to lend 
its support this afternoon to the mid- 
night basketball approach—an innova- 
tive, novel approach which involves all 
sectors of the community in meeting 
the needs of young men and women. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The Senator from Connecticut is rec- 
ognized. 

Mr. DODD. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to support the amendment of- 
fered by our colleague from Illinois. I 
would point out we have a very suc- 
cessful midnight basketball program in 
Bridgeport, CT. It has been very suc- 
cessful and has achieved many of the 
same results our colleague from Illi- 
nois has identified in her amendment. I 
think this is a fine addition to our pro- 
posal on safe schools and urge the 
adoption of that amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
FEINGOLD). The Senator from Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I also 
commend our friend and colleague 
from Illinois. I had an opportunity to 
spend an afternoon with those law en- 
forcement individuals in Boston who 
are assigned to the gangs. They were 
very strong in their commitment to 
deal with those individual members of 
the gangs that were difficult and vio- 
lent, and had that proclivity. But they 
were also equally supportive of trying 
to intervene with this kind of program 
so individuals would have alternatives 
to gang violence. It is completely con- 
sistent with what has been accepted in 
the Senate in the omnibus crime bill. 

I commend the Senator for bringing 
this up. All of us understand we do not 
utilize our schools, whether they are in 
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the urban or rural community, nearly 
to the extent we should with the range 
of activities. This is a demonstrated 
successful program, and I thank her for 
these additions. Hopefully, we will 
have an acceptance of the amendment. 

Mr. PELL. I would just like to ex- 
press a word of support for the amend- 
ment. It is an excellent one. It is a job 
that needs to be done and the amend- 
ment should be agreed to. 

Mr. JEFFORDS. Mr. President, I cer- 
tainly believe this kind of program 
could be very beneficial and I have had 
no objection raised on this side of the 
aisle. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Connecticut. 

Mr. DODD. Mr. President, I commend 
my colleague from Illinois, and at an 
appropriate moment I will ask for 
adoption of the amendment. But in the 
meantime I would like to make, if I 
could, a general statement on the un- 
derlying amendment, that is the safe 
schools amendment. 

I am offering this safe schools 
amendment. I wish it were not nec- 
essary. I wish this were something that 
would not have to be a part of the 
Goals 2000, but I think all of us in this 
Chamber, regardless of where we come 
from, are painfully aware of what is 
happening. 

Even in the most secure neighbors, it 
seems, violence in our schools has be- 
come a fact of life—tragically. The 
amendment addresses the sixth goal as 
stated in the Goals 2000 proposal, going 
back to the conference in Virginia ini- 
tiated by President Bush and supported 
by Governors and others at the time. 
That sixth goal states that all of our 
schools should be safe and secure. 

This amendment which I bring to the 
floor has the cosponsorships I have 
mentioned of a broad spectrum of our 
colleagues on both sides of the aisle. 
And I ask unanimous consent Senator 
DECONCINI of Arizona be included as co- 
sponsor as well. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. DODD. It responds to the grow- 
ing crisis of violence in our Nation’s 
schools. This measure will help our 
schools protect their students and pre- 
serve a learning environment free from 
violence. 

This is a problem that would have 
been inconceivable only a few short 
years ago. But it is a problem that has 
now grown so serious that it demands a 
Federal response. The Safe Schools Act 
that I am proposing today will be a 
major component of this response. 
Much of the answer resides in our 
States and localities. We do not man- 
date specifically in each instance what 
a State or local school district ought 
to do. But we give them broad author- 
ity to come up with ideas and sanc- 
tions and proposals that would meet 
the unique circumstances of these dis- 
tricts and of these States, again rein- 
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forcing the underlying principle associ- 
ated with this legislation that the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts has brought 
to the floor, and that is flexibility: 
Allow our communities to respond in a 
fashion they deem appropriate. 

We need this legislation because, for 
far too many of our Nation’s children, 
the fear of violence rather than the 
challenge of learning has become the 
reality of each school day. Let me cite 
a few examples, some of which my col- 
leagues will be painfully aware of. 

Just a few city blocks from where we 
gather in this Chamber, the U.S. Sen- 
ate, gunfire broke out only a few days 
ago in the hallways of Dunbar High 
School, followed by more shots outside 
the building. Thankfully no one was 
hurt in that exchange of gunfire, but 
the incident caused panic throughout 
that school, causing students to scurry 
for cover and to flee the building much 
as if a fire had broken out. 

Late last year young Miguel de 
Jesus, a young high school student in 
New Britain, CT, was shot, gunned 
down, mortally wounded on the school 
steps at 7 a.m. in front of hundreds of 
schoolchildren arriving for school that 
morning. Jettie Tisdale, a principal at 
an innercity elementary school in 
Bridgeport, CT, testified before our 
Labor and Human Resources Commit- 
tee late last year that in her school, 
her elementary school, she has in- 
stalled bulletproof glass to protect her 
kindergarten students from stray bul- 
lets. She also patrols the playgrounds 
at recess to provide possible deterrence 
to violence. 

This is in an elementary school. Chil- 
dren in some parts of that city who live 
within two blocks of the school have to 
be bused to school in the morning be- 
cause of the problems of violence; 
bused to school from within two blocks 
of the institution because of what 
these children face walking to school. 

Statistical evidence is overwhelming. 
Our schools are becoming dangerous 
places and it is not just anecdotal, cit- 
ing the few examples that I have. Nu- 
merous studies from all quarters have 
indicated the seriousness and the 
breadth of this problem. 

The Center for Disease Control has 
estimated that nearly 1 in 5 students 
carries a weapon—a knife, a firearm, or 
a club—to school. Roughly 130,000 stu- 
dents, it is estimated, bring a gun to 
school every day; the overwhelming 
majority not to inflict violence on one 
of their classmates but to protect 
themselves from the violence they an- 
ticipate from some of the students or 
someone outside of the school. The Na- 
tional Crime Survey has estimated 
that nearly 3 million crimes occur on 
or near school campuses each year. A 
recent national survey in USA Week- 
end found that 37 percent of students 
said they do not feel safe at school any 
longer, and 63 percent said they would 
learn more if they felt safer. 
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A U.S. Department of Education 
study found that 8 percent of public 
school teachers had reported being 
physically attacked during the pre- 
vious school year. 

The Center to Prevent Handgun Vio- 
lence reports that from 1986 to 1990, 65 
students and 6 school employees were 
gunned down at school; another 201 
were severely wounded at school; and 
242 were held hostage at gunpoint at 
school. 

As these numbers demonstrate, vio- 
lence is killing and injuring children 
across our Nation. We all know this 
simply from reading our morning news- 
papers. What is less obvious is the ter- 
rible impact this violence is having on 
school budgets, at a time when they 
can hardly afford to meet their edu- 
cational expenses. Security measures 
made necessary by violent incidents in 
schools are sapping vital resources 
away from teaching and learning. In 
New Haven, CT, for instance, the 
school district spent some $700,000 last 
year just in 1 year for school security. 
This is money that could otherwise 
have been spent on books and teachers 
and computers. 

My colleagues may recall a few 
weeks ago I cited statistics involving 
educational tools available at one of 
the innercity high schools that I vis- 
ited in New Haven. There were only 13 
computers for the entire senior high 
school student population. They lit- 
erally line up in the afternoon to get a 
few minutes on that computer. Only 13 
for literally 7,000 high school students. 
That is the same school in that same 
district that is spending almost $1 mil- 
lion a year for cops on corridors and 
metal detectors. Think of what that 
$700,000 could do for that senior high 
school that could use a few more com- 
puters. 

This safe schools bill is not going to 
answer every problem, but we provide 
resources in this amendment that will 
allow for States and localities to get 
some of those dollars to offset some of 
these staggering costs of security that 
they currently have to provide. 

The Safe School Act is entirely con- 
sistent with the Goals 2000 legislation, 
because it represents an initial effort 
to meet goal 6, which I mentioned ear- 
lier, which calls for all schools in 
America to be free from drugs and vio- 
lence and to offer a disciplined environ- 
ment conducive to learning. 

I will argue in many ways that this 
goal is the foundation on which all oth- 
ers rest. You cannot learn if you are 
frightened to death. Too many of our 
kids are frightened to death every sin- 
gle day. So all other five goals depend 
upon our ability to provide some modi- 
cum of security for teachers and stu- 
dents during the school day. 

Students are never going to learn 
when they fear for their safety. Teach- 
ers are never going to be able to teach 
when they have to be on the lookout 
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for guns and knives in their class- 
rooms. And schools are not going to be 
able to provide their students with all 
of the tools for learning when their 
budgets are drained by security devices 
and police officers in their corridors. 

The Safe Schools Act contains a 
number of different tools that schools 
can use to reduce violence within their 
walls. School districts hard hit by vio- 
lence will be eligible for funds to se- 
cure their buildings by installing metal 
detectors, conducting minor remodel- 
ing, hiring security personnel and 
adopting other security measures. We 
all know that steps such as these are 
stop-gap attempts to stem the rising 
tide of school violence. 

They are not obviously the long-term 
solutions to this problem. This amend- 
ment recognizes this fact by requiring 
participating schools to get at the root 
causes of violence. The amendment 
would fund in addition to the measures 
I mentioned earlier, conflict resolution 
training, social skills development, 
peer mediation counseling, new cur- 
riculum on violence prevention and 
after-school programs. Much of this, I 
sadly tell you, should have been done 
by the parents before they ever come 
to school. Tragically, a lot of these 
kids are not getting it at home. Unfor- 
tunately, our schools have to begin 
taking on some of these additional re- 
sponsibilities. That is a fact of life. So 
these funds will provide these schools 
with the ability to do some of these 
things. 

The Clinton administration has 
strongly supported this balanced ap- 
proach to school violence. Secretary of 
Education, Richard Riley, originally 
proposed this legislation. I introduced 
it last year, along with my colleagues 
Senator KENNEDY, Senator KASSEBAUM, 
Senator PELL, and Senator JEFFORDS 
on June 17. Since that time, we have 
been joined by numerous other col- 
leagues. I mentioned some already, in- 
cluding our distinguished colleague 
from Mississippi, who I see on the 
floor, Senator COCHRAN, and others. 

We held a hearing in September, and 
this bill was unanimously reported to 
the full Senate early in November. We 
thought this particular bill, the Goals 
2000 legislation, was an appropriate ve- 
hicle on which to attach this amend- 
ment, and that is the reason that I 
offer it. 

We also have the support of many or- 
ganizations. The amendment we are of- 
fering today includes language offered 
by Senator GLENN to assure that the 
Safe Schools program is coordinated 
with other Federal efforts in this area. 

Senator COCHRAN will shortly come 
forward with language defining a State 
role to help disseminate the good ideas 
developed under safe schools to other 
communities and their States. We al- 
ready have heard the pending second- 
degree amendment from our colleague 
from Illinois on the midnight basket- 
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ball program. Senator SIMPSON has an- 
other amendment to make sure that 
rural schools will not be discriminated 
against in these areas, which we will 
accept as well and will be included as a 
part of this package. 

As Senator KENNEDY already pointed 
out, thanks to the good efforts of Sen- 
ator HARKIN, of Iowa, and others on the 
Appropriations Committee, this legis- 
lation already received $20 million for 
fiscal year 1994. Obviously, it needs au- 
thorization language in order for that 
money to become available to our 
States and localities; hence, the neces- 
sity and the timeliness of offering this 
amendment on this bill. 

So, Mr. President, in conclusion, the 
case for the Safe Schools Act, I think, 
is clear and compelling. Again, I want 
to emphasize we offer a lot of flexibil- 
ity here. We do not get down to specific 
measures that each school district 
must impose. 

Sanctions, for instance, are permis- 
sible within school districts against 
students who bring guns or drugs to 
school. That can include expulsion— 
whatever remedies the various school 
districts and States would like to im- 
pose. We thought it appropriate not to 
get into the specificity of ordering cer- 
tain sanctions but again to allow the 
communities and the States to decide 
for themselves what are appropriate re- 
sponses to these problems of violence 
that are inflicting our school districts. 

So I urge the adoption of this amend- 
ment and urge adoption for support, as 
well, of the various second-degree 
amendments that will still have to be 
ordered. 

My colleague from Vermont, I know, 
is interested in responding to this, so I 
will be glad to yield at this time. 

Mr. MURKOWSKI. Mr. President, 
parliamentary inquiry. I ask unani- 
mous consent that, after disposition of 
the amendment, I be allowed to pay 
tribute to Senator Ted STEVENS who is 
celebrating his 25th anniversary in the 
U.S. Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MURKOWSKI. I thank the Chair. 

Mr. JEFFORDS addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Vermont. 

Mr. JEFFORDS. Mr. President, I will 
be brief. I, first of all, want to com- 
mend the Senator from Connecticut. I 
know how hard he has worked on the 
Safe Schools Act. I certainly want to 
inform the body that I think it is a tre- 
mendous step forward in trying to 
make sure that we do have in this Na- 
tion schools that are safe. 

I also am very pleased, and I think 
we are doing an important thing, that 
we are establishing Washington, DC, as 
a model under this premise. Good Lord, 
if we cannot make the schools in Wash- 
ington, DC, safe, I do not know how we 
should as a Federal Government expect 
any city to make their schools safe. 
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I also want to commend the Senator 
from Illinois. I think the amendment 
she has offered is an excellent one. I 
support it. I think we are ready for a 
vote. 

Mr. COCHRAN addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Mississippi. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. President, if we 
adopt the amendment without offering 
the second-degree amendment, we will 
have to offer the second-degree amend- 
ment to the bill. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair informs the Senator that the sec- 
ond-degree amendment is already pend- 
ing. 

The Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, could 
I suggest that we adopt the amendment 
of the Senator from Ilinois and then 
that would open up the tree and then 
we would consider the amendment of 
the Senator from Mississippi. Then I 
think we would also like to explore 
with the Senator from Connecticut the 
possibility of a Dorgan amendment 
that might also be included in the 
package. I have not talked with the 
Senator about it. I wonder if we can ac- 
cept the amendment of the Senator 
from Illinois and then consider the 
amendment of the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. President, I have 
no objection to that procedure, and I 
thank the distinguished manager. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
is no further debate, the question is on 
agreeing to amendment No. 1379. 

The amendment (No. 1879) was agreed 


to. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which 
the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. DODD. I move to lay that motion 
on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. DODD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that Senators CHAFEE 
and LAUTENBERG also be included as co- 
sponsors. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. COCHRAN addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Mississippi. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1380 TO AMENDMENT NO. 1378, AS 
AMENDED 
(Purpose: To establish the State Leadership 

Activities to Promote Safe Schools Act) 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. President, I send 
an amendment to the desk to the Dodd 
amendment and ask that it be re- 
ported. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. COCH- 
RAN] proposes an amendment numbered 1380 
to amendment 1378, as amended. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the amendment be dispensed with. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 15, after line 3, insert the follow- 
ing: 

PART B—STATE LEADERSHIP ACTIVITIES 
TO PROMOTE SAFE SCHOOLS 
SEC. 21. STATE LEADERSHIP ACTIVITIES TO 
PROMOTE SAFE SCHOOLS PRO- 
GRAM. 

(a) SHORT TITLE.—This section may be 
cited as the “State Leadership Activities to 
Promote Safe Schools Act”. 

(b) AUTHORITY.—The Secretary is author- 
ized to award grants to State educational 
agencies from allocations under subsection 
(c) to enable such agencies to carry out the 
authorized activities described in subsection 
(e). 

(c) ALLOCATION.—Each State educational 
agency having an application approved under 
subsection (d) shall be eligible to receive a 
grant under this section for each fiscal year 
that bears that same ratio to the amount ap- 
propriated pursuant to the authority of sub- 
section (f) for such year as the amount such 
State educational agency receives pursuant 
to section 1006 of the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act of 1965 for such year 
bears to the total amount allocated to all 
such agencies in all States having applica- 
tions approved under subsection (d) for such 
year, except that no State educational agen- 
cy having an application approved under sub- 
section (d) in any fiscal year shall receive 
less than $100,000 for such year. 

(d) APPLICATION.—Each State educational 
agency desiring a grant under this section 
shall submit an application to the Secretary 
at such time, in such manner and containing 
such information as the Secretary may rea- 
sonably require. Each such application 
shall— 

(1) describe the activities and services for 
which assistance is sought; 

(2) contain a statement of the State edu- 
cational agency's goals and objectives for vi- 
olence prevention and a description of the 
procedures to be used for assessing and pub- 
licly reporting progress toward meeting 
those goals and objectives; and 

(3) contain a description of how the State 
educational agency will coordinate such 
agency's activities under this section with 
the violence prevention efforts of other 
State agencies. 

(e) USE OF FUNDS.—Grant funds awarded 
under this section shall be used— 

(1) to support a statewide resource coordi- 
nator; 

(2) to provide technical assistance to both 
rural and urban local school districts; 

(3) to disseminate to local educational 
agencies and schools information on success- 
ful school violence prevention programs 
funded through Federal, State, local and pri- 
vate sources; 

(4) to make available to local educational 
agencies teacher training and parent and 
student awareness programs, which training 
and programs may be provided through video 
or other telecommunications approaches; 

(5) to supplement and not supplant other 
Federal, State and local funds available to 
carry out the activities assisted under this 
section; and 

(6) for other activities the Secretary may 
deem appropriate. 

(f) AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS.— 
There are authorized to be appropriated 
$10,000,000 for each of the fiscal years 1995 
and 1996 to carry out this section. 

On page 2, between lines 1 and 2, insert the 
following: 
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PART A—SAFE SCHOOLS PRGRAM 
Оп page 2, line 3, strike “title” and insert 


part”. 

On page 2, line 6, strike “title” and insert 
part“. 

On page 2, line 23, strike title“ and insert 


part”. 
On page 3, line 10, strike title“ and insert 


part”. 
On page 3, line 21, strike “title” and insert 


part“. 
On page 4, line 15, strike title“ and insert 


part“. 
On page 4, line 24, strike title“ and insert 


a 


part“. 
On page 5, line 11, strike title“ and insert 


part’’. 
On page 5, line 20, strike “title” and insert 


part“. 
On page 6, line 14, strike title“ and insert 


part". 
On page 7, line 5, strike title“ and insert 
“part”. 
On page 7, line 7, strike title“ and insert 


“ 


part 
On page 7, line 9, strike title“ and insert 


“ 


On page 7, line 10, strike “title” and insert 


part“. 
On page 7, 1іпе 15, strike title“ and insert 


part“ 
On page 7, line 23, strike title“ and insert 


part”. 
On page 8, line 18, strike title“ and insert 


part”. 

On page 11, line 25, strike title“ and in- 
sert part“. 
On page 12, line 2, strike title“ and insert 
“part”. 

On page 12, line 4, strike “title” and insert 


part“. 
Оп page 12, line 8, strike title“ and insert 
„part“. 

On page 12, line 12, strike title“ and in- 
sert “part”. 

Оп page 12, line 16, strike “title” and in- 
sert part“. 

On page 12, line 20, strike title“ and in- 
sert part“. 
On page 13, line 2, strike title“ and insert 


“ 


part’’. 
On page 13, line 3, strike “title” and insert 


8 15, line 2, strike title“ each place 
such term appears and insert part“. 

Мг. COCHRAN. Mr. President, the 
sixth goal established by the Nation's 
Governors and President George Bush 
in an historic meeting at the national 
education Summit in 1989 provided 
that: 

By the year 2000, every school in America 
will be free of drugs and violence and will 
offer a disciplined environment conducive to 
learning. 

The only problem I have with that 
goal is that it probably should be the 
first rather than the sixth goal. If you 
go to school afraid about being harmed 
by a fellow student or becoming a vic- 
tim of a drive-by shooting, you are not 
going to learn anything. 

It is in this kind of environment that 
we find so many of our Nation’s school- 
children. It is time the Federal Govern- 
ment took some responsibility for pro- 
viding guidance and assistance to State 
and local governments and local ad- 
ministrators as they try to deal with 
these very real and very serious and 
sometimes very deadly problems in our 
Nation’s schools. 
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The purpose of this amendment is to 
provide some additional funds to 
States to share information among 
school districts about safe schools pro- 
grams that are working and producing 
good benefits not only in that particu- 
lar State, but around the country. 

Funds would be distributed to all 
States based on the chapter 1 con- 
centration grant formula. Ten million 
dollars is authorized to support a State 
coordinator, who could provide infor- 
mation about safe schools initiatives 
and develop programs to help prevent 
and deal with school violence. At least 
$100,000 would be made available to 
every State. 

I called the State superintendent of 
education in Mississippi, Tom 
Burnham, and asked him what we 
could do to help stem school violence. 
He suggested the need for a State safe 
schools coordinator because of an inad- 
equate amount of information at the 
State level about some of the problems 
and the successful ways communities 
deal with school violence. In local ju- 
risdictions and in individual schools, 
there is a need for more information 
about programs to address the problem 
of school violence. States need to de- 
termine the most serious problems so 
they can deal with them on an emer- 
gency basis. 

This amendment responds to a very 
real and very important need that is 
now unmet at the State level. 

The funds included in the Cochran 
amendment will be targeted for: 

Supporting the services of a state- 
wide resource coordinator; 

Providing technical assistance to 
both rural and urban local school dis- 
tricts; 

Disseminating information on suc- 
cessful school violence prevention pro- 
grams funded through other Federal, 
State, local or private sources; and 

Finding other activities the State 
educational agency deems appropriate 
to assist in reducing school violence 
and crime. 

Mr. President, America’s school chil- 
dren should not fear for their lives on 
the way to, during, or on their way 
home from school. There are numerous 
examples in every State of violence 
every day in our schools. Children in 
schools are killing each other. People 
commit drive by shootings in play- 
ground areas at schools. Youth gangs 
are a serious problem. These problems 
plague not only our large cities, but 
our rural communities as well. 

As a result, students in violent 
schools are much less likely to con- 
centrate on higher academic achieve- 
ment and to stay in school and receive 
the educational preparation necessary 
to become full partners in our society. 
Parents are outraged that their chil- 
dren cannot learn in a peaceful envi- 
ronment. 

The trends are alarming. According 
to the 1993 National Education Goals 
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Report, 9 percent of 8th graders, 10 per- 
cent of 10th graders, and 6 percent of 
12th graders brought a gun to school in 
the previous month in 1992. Something 
must be done to stop our children from 
bringing firearms on school property. 

We expect students to be serious 
about school, but schools and their sur- 
rounding communities also have an ob- 
ligation to create an environment 
where teaching and learning can take 
place. 

President Bush and the Nation’s Gov- 
ernors established six national edu- 
cation goals for the Nation’s elemen- 
tary and secondary schools in 1989 at 
the historic Charlottesville Education 
Summit. The sixth goal is by the year 
2000, every school in America will be 
free of drugs and violence and will offer 
a disciplined environment conducive to 
learning.” 

I believe my amendment will assist 
State’s efforts to curb the growing 
problem of violence in the classrooms. 

I thank the managers of the bill and 
other Senators who support this 
amendment. 

I hope the Senate will support this 
amendment as an amendment to the 
amendment of the Senator from Con- 
necticut, an important initiative be- 
fore the body at this time. 

Mr. DODD. Mr. President, as a co- 
sponsor of the Cochran amendment, I 
commend our colleague from Mis- 
sissippi. He identifies a very legitimate 
and serious problem. There are a lot of 
terrific programs that people are en- 
gaged in across the country in 
antiviolence efforts. I recently partici- 
pated in a dinner here in Washington 
with people who came from cities from 
across the country—Oakland, Boston, 
Chicago, New York, Detroit—people 
who are not in local government, State 
Government, people running boys 
clubs, girls clubs, after-school pro- 
grams that are very successful. You do 
not hear about them. It is the child 
who engages in an act of violence who 
gets the headline. For obvious reasons 
we do not read about the child who 
goes off in the afternoon where there is 
an alternative to just hanging out. 

Too many of these ideas are left at 
the local level. What the Senator from 
Mississippi is achieving with this 
amendment is to make sure that these 
good ideas get known by other commu- 
nities. Dissemination of information is 
critically important if these ideas are 
going to reach other communities. 

I commend the Senator for the 
amendment and urge its adoption. 

Mr. JEFFORDS. I join in the re- 
marks of the Senators from Connecti- 
cut and Mississippi. 

I strongly support this amendment 
and urge its adoption. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further debate? If not, the question is 
on agreeing to the amendment. 

The amendment (No. 1380) was agreed 
to. 
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Mr. DODD. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote. 

Mr. COCHRAN. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1381 TO AMENDMENT 1378 
(Purpose: To require that, to the extent 
practicable, grants shall be awarded to eli- 
gible local educational agencies serving 
rural, as well as urban, areas) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Vermont. 

Mr. JEFFORDS. I have an amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report the amendment. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. JEF- 
FORDS], for Mr. SIMPSON, proposes ап amend- 
ment numbered 1381: 

On page 3, between lines 4 and 5, insert the 
following: 

(3) GEOGRAPHIC DISTRIBUTION.—To the ex- 

tent practicable, grants under this title shall 
be awarded to eligible local educational 
agencies serving rural, as well as urban, 
areas. 
Mr. JEFFORDS. Mr. President, this 
amendment is a simple one. It basi- 
cally establishes that rural areas ought 
to be considered and be included when 
grants are awarded. We have many 
problems with schools in the rural 
areas, and to ignore that in this legis- 
lation would be a mistake. I believe it 
will be accepted, and I wish to com- 
mend the Senator from Wyoming for 
bringing this amendment to our atten- 
tion. 

Mr. DODD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent I be added as a cospon- 
sor of the amendment. 

I think it is a good amendment. I 
urge its adoption. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment (No. 1381) was agreed 
to. 
Mr. DODD. Mr. President, I know of 
no further debate on the safe schools 
amendment, and I urge adoption of the 
underlying amendment with, obvi- 
ously, all of the amendments that have 
been added to it. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1378 

Mr. LIEBERMAN. Mr. President, I 
am pleased to support Senator Dopp's 
amendment to S. 1150, to improve safe- 
ty and security in the Nation’s schools. 
I was an original cosponsor of this leg- 
islation when it was introduced by my 
Connecticut colleague as the Safe 
Schools Act of 1993. President Clinton 
supports this legislation, and I thank 
both the President and Senator DODD 
for their leadership on the bill. 

The legislation addresses an urgent 
need. I hear repeatedly from educators 
in my State that violence in schools 
threatens the health and even the lives 
of their students and, needless to say, 
seriously impedes their ability to edu- 
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cate our kids. Earlier this week, David 
Manning, the principal of Conard High 
School in West Hartford, CT, informed 
me that improving school safety has 
become the number one priority for 
Connecticut’s high school principals, 
and he urged me to support this 
amendment. Educators should not have 
to play a central role in the war on 
crime. But, the bottom line is, we will 
not achieve the educational achieve- 
ment goals set forth in this bill unless 
our schools are safe. 

This legislation will provide assist- 
ance to the most troubled school dis- 
tricts. Participating schools will be 
awarded $3 million a year for up to 2 
years to implement crime reduction 
measures. Schools will have flexibility 
to use the funds in ways that best meet 
their needs. So, for example, schools 
could enhance law enforcement, they 
could take measures to protect chil- 
dren as they go between home and 
school, and they could invest in peer 
counseling and other preventive meas- 
ures. These and other innovative pro- 
grams will help free our children and 
teachers from violence and the fear of 
violence that impede learning and 
threaten the well-being of our children 
and our communities. 

The amendment will help move the 
Nation closer to one of our national 
education goals. Goal Six states that, 
by the year 2000, every school in Amer- 
ica will be free of drugs and violence. 
We must achieve this goal, and we 
must achieve it as soon as possible. 
This legislation is an important step 
forward, and I urge my colleagues to 
support it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further debate? If not, the question is 
on agreeing to the underlying amend- 
ment. 

The amendment (No. 1378), as amend- 
ed, was agreed to. 

Mr. DODD. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, the Senator from 
Alaska is recognized. 

Mr. MURKOWSKI. Mr. President, І 
ask unanimous consent that I may be 
allowed to make a brief statement as if 
in morning business to pay tribute to 
my colleague, the senior Senator from 
Alaska [Mr. STEVENS], who is celebrat- 
ing his 25th anniversary in this body 
today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MURKOWSKI. I thank the Chair. 


SENATOR TED STEVENS 
Mr. MURKOWSKI. Mr. President, I 
come before my colleagues today to re- 
mind them of a very special occasion, 
the silver anniversary, the 25th anni- 
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versary, of my colleague from Alaska, 
Senator TED STEVENS. His entrance 
into this body occurred 25 years ago. As 
you know, Mr. President, the Senator 
is ranked eighth in overall seniority 
and third among his Republican col- 
leagues. Senator STEVENS has been a 
Member of the Senate since December 
24, 1968. As I speak, the Senator is re- 
ceiving treatment for back pain that 
was generated, I suspect, from the long 
trips back and forth from Washington, 
DC, to Alaska. So, unfortunately, he 
cannot be in this body today. 

Mr. President, for over a quarter of a 
century now, Senator STEVENS has 
demonstrated his dedication to the 
citizens of Alaska and certainly those 
of the United States as well. 

Alaskans celebrated Senator STE- 
VENS’ 25th anniversary last December 
28 in Anchorage, and those in attend- 
ance enjoyed a Senate bean soup din- 
ner, which soup we have all come to 
know so well in the Senate cafeteria. 
One of Senator STEVENS’ favorites is 
that particular soup. I suspect today he 
is going without that soup, but never- 
theless it was a joyous occasion. Gov- 
ernor Hickel, our Governor, presented 
an official proclamation establishing 
the day as “Senator Stevens Day.” He 
also undertook an explanation of how 
he, Governor Hickel, appointed Senator 
TED STEVENS to the Senate back in De- 
cember of 1968. The event highlighted 
the numerous accomplishments of the 
senior Senator from Alaska. Speakers 
personalized their tributes with recol- 
lections. 

Mr. President, I would like to take 
just a few minutes today to review 
Senator STEVENS’ outstanding service 
to our State and the Senate and offer a 
few of my own recollections and recog- 
nize him for his work on behalf of both 
Alaska and the Nation. 

Senator STEVENS really has an im- 
pressive history of accomplishments 
both prior to and during his service in 
the Senate. During World War II, Sen- 
ator STEVENS was a pilot with the 14th 
Air Force in China. That was the fa- 
mous Flying Tigers, Mr. President. 
After the war, he graduated from the 
University of California at Los Angeles 
and later Harvard Law School. He 
moved to Alaska to practice law in 
Fairbanks in 1958, and in 1956 he was 
appointed legislative counsel to the 
Department of the Interior and became 
an assistant to the Secretary of the In- 
terior in 1958, where he worked on the 
Alaska Statehood Act. He was named 
chief counsel to the Department in 1960 
during the last Eisenhower administra- 
tion. 

In 1961, he returned to law practice in 
Anchorage. My esteemed colleague was 
elected to his first of two terms in the 
Alaska House of Representatives in 
1964 where, during his second term, he 
served as speaker pro tempore and ma- 
jority leader. He was then appointed to 
the Senate upon the death of one of our 
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first U.S. Senators, 
“Bob” Bartlett. 

During Senator STEVENS’ service in 
the Senate, he served 8 years as Repub- 
lican whip, from 1977 to 1985, 3 years, 
from 1981 to 1984, under former major- 
ity leader Howard Baker. 

Today, Senator STEVENS serves on 
five Senate committees: Rules, where 
he is the ranking Republican, Appro- 
priations, Commerce, Governmental 
Affairs, and Intelligence. He is also 
presently a co-chairman of the Senate 
Observers Group to the Arms Control 
talks. 

Senator STEVENS also serves on the 
Commission on Arts and Antiquities; 
the Commission on the Bicentennial of 
the U.S. Capitol; the Joint Committee 
on the Library of Congress; the Joint 
Committee on Printing (Ranking Re- 
publican); the Joint Leadership Group; 
the U.S. Capitol Preservation Commis- 
sion; and the Joint Committee on the 
Organization of Congress. 

Mr. President, further, Senator STE- 
VENS’ subcommittee assignments on 
the Appropriations and Commerce 
Committees have enabled him to really 
play a very important role in the for- 
mulation of defense and security for 
our Nation as well as economic policy. 
The intensity and the intelligence Sen- 
ator STEVENS has always displayed are 
now focused on overseeing defense is- 
sues. As a veteran, he has resisted ex- 
cessive cuts in defense spending in the 
post-cold-war era. In 1992, for example, 
Senator STEVENS fought for the pro- 
posed $3.8 billion in funding for the 
strategic defense initiative, or SDI. 

Senator STEVENS has fought hard, as 
have all Alaskans in Congress, to open 
а small portion of the vast Arctic Na- 
tional Wildlife Refuge [ANWR] to oil 
exploration. Meanwhile, in the wake of 
the Erron Valdez oil spill, he played a 
key role in requiring that oil tankers 
be equipped with double hulls to pro- 
tect the environment of his State and 
all coastal communities. Senator STE- 
VENS has refused to give up on issues 
such as maintaining a steady supply of 
timber to support the jobs of forest 
workers in southeast Alaska, working 
to support public broadcasting to serve 
Alaska’s sparse population, and work- 
ing to aid Federal workers who provide 
important services in Alaska under 
sometimes difficult conditions. Sen- 
ator STEVENS also has worked to instill 
reasonableness to wetlands regulation 
in Alaska—a vital issue given that 170 
million acres of Alaska are classified 
as wetland. 

If Senator STEVENS has had one credo 
during the years it has been to put 
Alaska first. In one speech during my 
first term in this body, I remember 
Senator STEVENS saying, They sent 
me here to stand up for the State of 
Alaska.” And he has done so with un- 
surpassed ability, persistence, and de- 
termination. 

Senator STEVENS is married to Cath- 
erine Bittner. They have one child. 


the late E. L. 
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Senator STEVENS has five children by 
his first wife Ann, who died tragically 
in a 1978 plane crash. At that time Sen- 
ator STEVENS was trying to forge a 
compromise on the State’s then biggest 
issue, passage of a bill to settle land al- 
location issues in Alaska. But then 
such dedication is not unusual, since 
the Senator has been involved with all 
of the major issues involving Alaska 
and the Federal Government during 
the State’s 35-year history, including 
statehood. 

The list is truly impressive. Shortly 
after arriving in the Senate he spear- 
headed the effort to build a pipeline to 
move Alaska’s new-found Prudhoe Bay 
oil wealth to market. To clear the way, 
he championed the most farsighted leg- 
islation ever to improve relations be- 
tween the Federal Government and the 
native peoples of an American State. 
The Alaska Native Claims Settlement 
Act of 1971 pioneered efforts to settle 
the real claims of America’s first in- 
habitants and helped to meet their real 
needs for 20th century living improve- 
ments, while protecting their ancient 
cultures. His persistence to resolve the 
oil issue finally paid off 3 years later 
when the Trans-Alaska Pipeline Au- 
thorization Act passed with the Vice 
President breaking the tie in this body. 

Two years later Senator STEVENS 
joined with Washington's legendary 
Senator Warren Magnuson to bring to 
America the right to rationally man- 
age its fisheries—winning passage of 
the 200-mile limit. 

That law, more than any other one, 
has permitted Alaska to manage its 
huge fisheries resource over our 38,000- 
mile coastline for the benefit of future 
generations. Four years later Senator 
STEVENS led the fight against an unac- 
ceptable version of the Alaska Lands 
Act which threatened to destroy the 
dreams of most Alaskans. He worked 
hard against tremendous odds to fi- 
nally achieve a compromise bill. Alas- 
kans are protected in that bill in the 
use of Federal lands in our State. 

Senator STEVENS’ accomplishments 
are certainly too numerous to mention 
in their entirety. But I will mention 
one more. 

In recent years he had the foresight 
to lead the effort to ban drift nets from 
the high seas, being the first Senator 
to push the United Nations to outlaw 
the destructive curtains of death. 

Mr. President, as Senator STEVENS 
celebrates his silver anniversary in the 
U.S. Senate, the remarkable thing 
from my vantage point is that Alaska’s 
senior Senator, while he has become a 
figure of truly national prominence, al- 
ways puts Alaska and Alaskans first. 
Despite his seniority, Senator STEVENS 
still finds the time to meet every Alas- 
kan Close-Up student or talk with resi- 
dents about their health concerns. His 
encyclopedic knowledge of Federal- 
State relations is legendary in Wash- 
ington as well as in Alaska. In the Sen- 
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ate, which has lost some of its institu- 
tional memory in recent years, Senator 
STEVENS is able to offer invaluable in- 
sights on the specifics of everything 
from Alaska Statehood to the history 
of weather forecasting in the North. 
His recollection of events is probably 
so extraordinary because he helped 
draft the Alaska Statehood Act while 
serving at the Department of the Inte- 
rior during the Eisenhower years and 
because he has had a hand in virtually 
every major Federal issue affecting 
Alaska ever since. 

I stand here today to thank Senator 
STEVENS for his skill, drive, and dedica- 
tion during his first 25 years in Wash- 
ington and to offer him a heartfelt 
good wish for many more years of serv- 
ice to the State of Alaska and the Na- 
tion. I think that former President 
Bush, who worked with Senator STE- 
VENS both as a colleague in Congress 
and as President, best described Sen- 
ator Stevens’ service, stating, He is a 
first-class public servant, whose tire- 
less energy and leadership on the issues 
over the past quarter of a century have 
earned him respect on both sides of the 
aisle.” 

My wife, Nancy, and my Senate col- 
leagues, join me in congratulating both 
TED and his wife, Catherine. It has 
been great fun and a privilege working 
with my friend and senior colleague 
Senator TED STEVENS, and I look for- 
ward to our work together for many 
more years. I know my colleagues do as 


well. 
I thank the Chair. 


LEAVE GRANTED PURSUANT TO 
THE SENATE RULES 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, after the 
National Prayer Breakfast this morn- 
ing, the senior Senator from Alaska en- 
tered the hospital to undergo a simple 
surgical procedure to remove a bone 
spur from his back which is pressing 
against his sciatic nerve. 

I ask unanimous consent that Sen- 
ator STEVENS be granted leave from the 
Senate pursuant to rule VI, paragraph 
2 of the Standing Rules of the Senate 
while he recuperates from this proce- 
dure. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MURKOWSKĶKI. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
MATHEWS). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 

Mr. HELMS. I believe, Mr. President, 
the distinguished Senator from Massa- 
chusetts has a unanimous-consent re- 
quest he is about to propose? 
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Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I had 
not expected to propound the consent 
request but I will formulate it now. If 
the Senator wants to put his amend- 
ment through and then I will propound 
the request—I will do so. 

Mr. HELMS. Let me ask the Senator 
if what we just discussed 5 minutes ago 
in the Cloakroom is what he has in 
mind for the unanimous-consent re- 
quest, when he propounds it, to the ef- 
fect that when I call up my amendment 
relating to school prayer, that amend- 
ment will be disposed of with an up-or- 
down vote and that no second-degree 
amendment will be in order. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. KENNEDY. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. HELMS. Very well. But, as I un- 
derstand it, the Senator has not formu- 
lated his unanimous-consent request 
yet? 

Mr. KENNEDY. The Senator is cor- 
rect. What would be intended is that 
the Senator would offer the amend- 
ment, take what time the Senator 
would desire on that amendment. Fol- 
lowing that, there would be a time at 
which either myself or a designee—I 
think Senator DANFORTH or Senator 
JEFFORDS—would send to the desk an 
amendment. Then there would be time 
on that for a discussion. 

At the conclusion of that discussion, 
there would be back-to-back votes on 
the two different proposals with the 
first vote being on the Senator’s 
amendment and the second vote to fol- 
low immediately would be on the other 
amendment. And that there would be 
no second-degree amendments or inter- 
vening action. 

That would be what the unanimous- 
consent request would include, and I 
would propound that in just a moment 
or two, as it is being drafted by the 
clerk. 

Mr. HELMS. If the Senator will 
yield, that seems to me to be a clear 
statement of what the proposal would 
be. 
Mr. KENNEDY. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that proposal be propounded as a 
unanimous-consent request. 

Mr. HELMS. Did the Chair under- 
stand that? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair understands there to be an agree- 
ment that two amendments will be of- 
fered, one following the other, that sec- 
ond-degrees will not be in order to ei- 
ther of them, that the Senator from 
North Carolina’s amendment will be 
voted upon first and then the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Massachu- 
setts will be voted upon thereafter. 

Mr. HELMS. That seems to be clear 
to me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That 
there be an up-or-down vote on either 
one. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Either one. An up-or- 
down vote on Senator HELMS’ amend- 
ment first and up-or-down vote on the 
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second amendment, should the second 
amendment be offered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Is there consent? There 
seems to be unanimous consent. The 
action of the Senate will follow that 
course. 

MOTHER TERESA'S SPEECH AT THE NATIONAL 

PRAYER BREAKFAST 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, before I 
say anything else, let me say hurrah 
for Mother Teresa. What a wonderful 
little lady she is. I want to see certain 
people and certain newspapers criticize 
her for the strong stand that she took 
against abortion this morning. She laid 
it on the line with some, may I say, 
right interesting people sitting there 
listening to her. 

I know some of these “interesting” 
people were squirming in their seats. I 
am not going to call any names, but I 
think it is perfectly clear about whom 
Iam talking. 

God bless Mother Teresa. She stood 
up nobly and eloquently for the sanc- 
tity of life. Iam so proud of her. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
text of her remarks be printed in the 
RECORD at the conclusion of my re- 
marks. 

There being no objection, the re- 
marks were ordered to be printed in 
the RECORD, as follows: 


WHATEVER YOU DID UNTO ONE OF THE LEAST, 
You Dip UNTO ME 
(By Mother Teresa of Calcutta) 

On the last day, Jesus will say to those on 
His right hand, “Come, enter the Kingdom. 
For I was hungry and you gave me food, I 
was thirsty and you gave me drink, I was 
sick and you visited me.” Then Jesus will 
turn to those on His left hand and say, De- 
part from me because I was hungry and you 
did not feed me, I was thirsty and you did 
not give me to drink, I was sick and you did 
not visit me.” These will ask Him, When 
did we see You hungry, or thirsty or sick and 
did not come to Your help?” And Jesus will 
answer them, “Whatever you neglected to do 
unto one of the least of these, you neglected 
to do unto Ме!” 

As we have gathered here to pray together, 
I think it will be beautiful if we begin with 
а prayer that expresses very well what Jesus 
wants us to do for the least. St. Francis of 
Assisi understood very well these words of 
Jesus and His life is very well expressed by a 
prayer. And this prayer, which we say every 
day after Holy Communion, always surprises 
me very much, because it is very fitting for 
each one of us. And I always wonder whether 
800 years ago when St. Francis lived, they 
had the same difficulties that we have today. 
I think that some of you already have this 
prayer of peace—so we will pray it together. 

Let us thank God for the opportunity He 
has given us today to have come here to pray 
together. We have come here especially to 
pray for peace, joy and love. We are re- 
minded that Jesus came to bring the good 
news to the poor. He had told us what is that 
good news when He said: “Му peace I leave 
with you, My peace I give unto you.” He 
came not to give the peace of the world 
which is only that we don’t bother each 
other. He came to give the peace of heart 
which comes from loving—from doing good 
to others. 
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And God loved the world so much that He 
gave His son—it was a giving. God gave His 
son to the Virgin Mary, and what did she do 
with Him? As soon as Jesus came into 
Mary’s life, immediately she went in haste 
to give that good news. And as she came into 
the house of her cousin, Elizabeth, Scripture 
tells us that the unborn child—the child in 
the womb of Elizabeth—leapt with joy. While 
still in the womb of Mary—Jesus brought 
peace to John the Baptist who leapt for joy 
in the womb of Elizabeth. 

And as if that were not enough, as if it 
were not enough that God the Son should be- 
come one of us and bring peace and joy while 
still in the womb of Mary, Jesus also died on 
the Cross to show that greater love. He died 
for you and for me, and for that leper and for 
that man dying of hunger and that naked 
person lying in the street, not only of Cal- 
cutta, but of Africa, and everywhere. Our 
Sisters serve these poor people in 105 coun- 
tries throughout the world. Jesus insisted 
that we love one another as He loves each 
one of us. Jesus gave His life to love us and 
He tells us that we also have to give what- 
ever it takes to do good to one another. And 
in the Gospel Jesus says very clearly: Love 
as I have loved you.” 

Jesus died on the Cross because that is 
what it took for Him to do good to us—to 
save us for our selfishness in sin. He gave up 
everything to do the Father's will—to show 
us that we too must be willing to give up ev- 
erything to do God's will—to love one an- 
other as he loves each of us. If we are not 
willing to give whatever it takes to do good 
to one another, sin is still in us. That is why 
we too must give to each other until it hurts. 

It is not enough for us to say: “I love God.” 
but I also have to love my neighbor. St John 
says that you are a liar if you say you love 
God and you don’t love your neighbor. How 
can you love God whom you do not see, if 
you do not love your neighbor whom you see, 
whom you touch, with whom you live? And 
so it is very important for us to realize that 
love, to be true, has to hurt. I must be will- 
ing to give whatever it takes not to harm 
other people and, in fact, to do good to them. 
This requires that I be willing to give until 
it hurts. Otherwise, there is no true love in 
me and I bring injustice, not peace, to those 
around me. 

It hurt Jesus to love us. We have been cre- 
ated in His image for greater things, to love 
and to be loved. We must put on Christ“ as 
Scripture tells us. And so, we have been cre- 
ated to love as He love us. Jesus makes Him- 
self the hungry one, the naked one, the 
homeless one, the unwanted one, and He 
says, “You did it to Ме.” On the last day Не 
will say to those on His right, “whatever you 
did to the least of these, you did to Me, and 
He will also say to those on His left, what- 
ever you neglected to do for the least of 
these, you neglected to do it for Me.” 

When He was dying on the Cross, Jesus 
said, “I thirst.” Jesus is thirsting for our 
love, and this is the thirst of everyone, poor 
and rich alike. We all thirst for the love of 
others, that they go out of their way to 
avoid harming us and to do good to us. This 
is the meaning of true love, to give until it 
hurts. 

I can never forget the experience I had in 
visiting a home where they kept all these old 
parents of sons and daughters who had just 
put them into an institution and forgotten 
them—maybe. I saw that in that home these 
old people had everything—good food, com- 
fortable place, television, everything, but ev- 
eryone was looking toward the door. And I 
did not see a single one with a smile on the 
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face. I turned to Sister and I asked: “Why do 
these people who have every comfort here, 
why are they all looking toward the door? 
Why are they not smiling?” 

I am во by seeing the smiles on our 
people, even the dying ones smile. And Sister 
said: This is the way it is nearly every day. 
They are expecting, they are hoping that a 
son or daughter will come to visit them. 
They are hurt because they are forgotten." 
And see, this neglect to love brings spiritual 
poverty. Maybe in our own family we have 
somebody who is feeling lonely, who is feel- 
ing sick, who is feeling worried. Are we 
there? Are we willing to give until it hurts in 
order to be with our families, or do we put 
our own interests first? These are the ques- 
tions we must ask ourselves, especially as we 
begin this year of the family. We must re- 
member that love begins at home and we 
must also remember that ‘the future of hu- 
manity passes through the family.’ 

I was surprised in the West to see so many 
young boys and girls given to drugs. And I 
tried to find out why. Why is it like that, 
when those in the West have so many more 
things than those in the East? And the an- 
swer was: “Because there is no one in the 
family to receive them.“ Our children de- 
pend on us for everything—their health, 
their nutrition, their security, their coming 
to know and love God. For all of this, they 
look to us with trust, hope and expectation. 
But often father and mother are so busy they 
have no time for their children, or perhaps 
they are not even married or have given up 
on their marriage. So the children go to the 
streets and get involved in drugs or other 
things. We are talking of love of the child, 
which is where love and peace must begin. 
These are the things that break peace. 

But I feel that the greatest destroyer of 
peace today is abortion, because it is a war 
against the child, a direct killing of the in- 
nocent child, murder by the mother herself. 
And if we accept that a mother can kill even 
her own child, how can we tell other people 
not to kill one another? How do we persuade 
а woman not to have an abortion? As always, 
we must persuade her with love and we re- 
mind ourselves that love means to be willing 
to give until it hurts. Jesus gave even His 
life to love us. So the mother who is think- 
ing of abortion, should be helped to love, 
that is, to give until it hurts her plans, or 
her free time, to respect the life of her child. 
The father of that child, whoever he is, must 
also give until it hurts. 

By abortion, the mother does not learn to 
love, but kills even her own child to solve 
her problems. And, by abortion, the father is 
told that he does not have to take any re- 
sponsibility at all for the child he has 
brought into the world. That father is likely 
to put other women into the same trouble. 
So abortion just leads to more abortion. Any 
country that accepts abortion is not teach- 
ing its people to love, but to use any violence 
to get what they want. This is why the 
greatest destroyer of love and peace is abor- 
tion. 

Many people are very, very concerned with 
the children of India, with the children of Af- 
rica where quite a few die of hunger, and so 
on. Many people are also concerned about all 
the violence in this great country of the 
United States. These concerns are very good. 
But often these same people are not con- 
cerned with the millions who are being 
killed by the deliberate decision of their own 
mothers. And this is what is the greatest de- 
stroyer of peace—abortion which brings peo- 
ple to such blindness. 

And for this I appeal in India and I appeal 
everywhere—“Let us bring the child back.“ 
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The child is God's gift to the family. Each 
child is created in the special image and 
likeness of God for greater things—to love 
and to be loved. In this year of the family we 
must bring the child back to the center of 
our care and concern. This is the only way 
that our world can survive because our chil- 
dren are the only hope for the future. As 
older people are called to God, only their 
children can take their places. 

But what does God say to us? He says: 
“Even if a mother could forget her child, I 
will not forget you. I have carved you in the 
palm of my hand.” We are carved іп the palm 
of His hand; that unborn child has been 
carved in the hand of God from conception 
and is called by God to love and to be loved, 
not only now in this life, but forever. God 
can never forget us. 

I will tell you something beautiful. We are 
fighting abortion by adoption—by care of the 
mother and adoption for her baby. We have 
saved thousands of lives. We have sent word 
to the clinics, to the hospitals and police sta- 
tions: "Please don't destroy the child; we 
will take the child.“ So we always have 
someone tell the mothers in trouble: Come. 
we will take care of you, we will get a home 
for your child.” And we have a tremendous 
demand from couples who cannot have a 
child—but I never give a child to a couple 
who have done something not to have a 
child. Jesus said, “Апуопе who receives a 
child іп my name, receives me.“ By adopting 
a child, these couples receive Jesus but, by 
aborting a child, a couple refuses to receive 
Jesus. 

Please don’t kill the child. I want the 
child. Please give me the child. I am willing 
to accept any child who would be aborted 
and to give that child to a married couple 
who will love the child and be loved by the 
child. From our children’s home in Calcutta 
alone, we have saved over 3,000 children from 
abortion. These children have brought such 
love and joy to their adopting parents and 
have grown up so full of love and joy. 

I know that couples have to plan their 
family and for that there is natural family 
planning. The way to plan the family is nat- 
ural family planning, not contraception. In 
destroying the power of giving life, through 
contraception, a husband or wife is doing 
something to self. This turns the attention 
to self and so it destroys the gift of love in 
him or her. In loving, the husband and wife 
must turn the attention to each other as 
happens in natural family planning, and not 
to self, as happens in contraception. Once 
that living love is destroyed by contracep- 
tion, abortion follows very easily. 

I also know that there are great problems 
in the world—that many spouses do not love 
each other enough to practice natural family 
planning. We cannot solve all the problems 
in the world, but let us never bring in the 
worst problem of all, and that is to destroy 
love. And this is what happens when we tell 
people to practice contraception and abor- 
tion. 

The poor are very great people. They can 
teach us so many beautiful things. Once one 
of them came to thank us for teaching her 
natural family planning and said: “You peo- 
ple who have practiced chastity, you are the 
best people to teach us natural family plan- 
ning because it is nothing more than self- 
control out of love for each обһег.” And what 
this poor person said is very true. These poor 
people maybe have nothing to eat, maybe 
they have not a home to live in, but they can 
still be great people when they are spir- 
itually rich. 

When I pick up a person from the street, 
hungry, I give him a plate of rice, a piece of 
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bread. But a person who is shut out, who 
feels unwanted, unloved, terrified, the person 
who has been thrown out of society—that 
spiritual poverty is much harder to over- 
come. And abortion, which often follows 
from contraception, brings a people to be 
spiritually poor, and that is the worst pov- 
erty and the most difficult to overcome. 

Those who are materially poor can be very 
wonderful people. One evening we went out 
and we picked up four people from the street. 
And one of them was in a most terrible con- 
dition. I told the Sisters: “You take care of 
the other three; I will take care of the one 
who looks worse.” So I did for her all that 
my love can do. I put her in bed, and there 
was such a beautiful smile on her face. She 
took hold of my hand, as she said one word 
only: thank you"—and she died. 

I could not help but examine my con- 
science before her. And I asked: “What would 
I say if I were in her place?” And my answer 
was very simple. I would have tried to draw 
a little attention to myself. I would have 
said: “І am hungry, I am dying, I am cold, I 
am in pain,” or something. But she gave me 
much more—she gave me her grateful love. 
And she died with a smile on her face. Then 
there was the man we picked up from the 
drain, half eaten by worms and, after we had 
brought him to the home, he only said “I 
have lived like an animal in the street, but 
I am going to die as an angel, loved and 
cared for.“ Then, after we had removed all 
the worms from his body, all he said, with a 
big smile, was: Sister, I am going home to 
God“ and he died. It was so wonderful to see 
the greatness of that man who could speak 
like that without blaming anybody, without 
comparing anything. Like an angel—this is 
the greatness of people who are spiritually 
rich even when they are materially poor. 

We are not social workers. We may be 
doing social work in the eyes of some people, 
but we must be contemplatives in the heart 
of the world. For we must bring that pres- 
ence of God into your family, for the family 
that prays together, stays together. There is 
so much hatred, so much misery, and we 
with our prayer, with our sacrifice, are be- 
ginning at home. Love begins at home, and it 
is not how much we do, but how much love 
we put into what we do. 

If we are contemplatives in the heart of 
the world with all its problems, these prob- 
lems can never discourage us. We must al- 
ways remember what God tells us in Scrip- 
ture: “Еуеп if a mother could forget the 
child in her womb—something impossible, 
but even if she could forget—lI will never for- 
get you. 

And so here I am talking to you. I want 
you to find the poor here, right in your own 
home first. And begin love here. Ben that 
good news to your own people first. And find 
out about your next-door neighbors. Do you 
know who they are? 

I had the most extraordinary experience of 
love of neighbor with a Hindu family. A gen- 
tleman came to our house and said: “Моблег 
Teresa, there is a family who have not eaten 
for so long. Do something.“ So I took some 
rice and went there immediately. And I saw 
the children—their eyes shining with hunger, 
I don't know if you have every seen hunger. 
But I have seen it very often. And the moth- 
er of the family took the rice I gave her and 
went out. When she came back, I asked her: 
“Where did you go? What did you do?“ And 
she gave me a very simple answer: They аге 
hungry also.” What struck me was that she 
knew—and who are they? A Muslim family— 
and she knew. I didn’t bring any more rice 
that evening because I wanted them, Hindus 
and Muslims, to enjoy the joy of sharing. 
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But there were those children, radiating 
joy, sharing the joy and peace with their 
mother because she had the love to give 
until it hurts. And you see this is where love 
begins—at home in the family. 

So, as the example of this family shows, 
God will never forget us and there is some- 
thing you and I can always do. We can keep 
the joy of loving Jesus in our hearts, and 
share that joy with all we come in contact 
with. Let us make that one point—that no 
child will be unwanted, unloved, uncared for, 
or killed and thrown away. And give until it 
hurts—with a smile. 

Because I talk so much of giving with a 
smile, once a professor from the United 
States asked me: “Are you married?” And I 
said: Ves, and I find it sometimes very dif- 
ficult to smile at my spouse, Jesus, because 
He can be very demanding—sometimes.”’ 
This is really something true. And there is 
where love comes in—when it is demanding, 
and yet we can give it with joy. 

One of the most demanding things for me 
is travelling everywhere—and with publicity. 
I have said to Jesus that if I don’t go to 
heaven for anything else, I will be going to 
heaven for all the travelling with all the 
publicity, because it has purified me and sac- 
rificed me and made me really ready to go to 
heaven. 

If we remember that God loves us, and that 
we can love others as He loves us, then 
America can become a sign of peace for the 
world. From here, a sign of care for the 
weakest of the weak—the unborn child— 
must go out to the world. If you become a 
burning light of justice and peace in the 
world, then really you will be true to what 
the founders of this country stood for. God 
bless you. 

SCHOOL PRAYER AND CHILDREN’S VALUES 


Now then, Mr. President, shortly I 
will offer an amendment, but I shall 
defer doing so momentarily, at least. 

Mr. President, millions of Americans 
listened to President Clinton’s State of 
the Union speech during which he made 
a number of appeals to our Nation, one 
of them being—let me quote it since he 
said it so eloquently and with great 
passion: 

And so I say to you tonight, let us give our 
children a future. Let us take away their 
guns and give them books. Let us overcome 
their despair and replace it with hope. Let 
us, by our example, teach them to obey the 
law, respect our neighbors, and cherish our 
values. 

I wish the President had been a little 
more specific about whose values and 
what values. But nevertheless, it was 
good rhetoric. And I enjoyed listening, 
particularly as my mind raced back- 
wards in time to various campaign 
promises and various criticisms and ac- 
tions taken a little over a year ago. 

Anyway, “cherish our values, respect 
our neighbors.” It struck me that the 
best way to do that is right here in our 
hearts. It is also in print and available 
to everybody in this country. A book 
that is well known, it is called The 
Holy Bible. It is a dust catcher in a lot 
of places, but it is the greatest book 
ever written. 

So, while the President’s rhetoric 
was all well and good, the fact is that 
America’s children cannot even read 
from this book in their classrooms, 
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which the politicians publicly acknowl- 
edge is the source of our values and our 
laws as a nation. But the politicians do 
not really mean that. Their real belief, 
based on their actions, is that the Gov- 
ernment is the source of our values. 
They believe in big Government. 

That is why the American taxpayers’ 
dollars are being used by bureaucrats 
to distribute condoms in the schools of 
America at the same time children are 
prohibited from reading the Bible. 

What kind of message, Mr. Presi- 
dent—and I refer to Mr. President Clin- 
ton when I say this—what kind of mes- 
sage does this state of affairs send to 
young people? When our Government 
forbids reading from the Bible, but 
pays for the distribution of condoms in 
the schools, what kind of message does 
the combination of those two Govern- 
mental actions send? 

How can we expect schoolchildren, as 
President Clinton put it, to obey the 
law, respect our neighbors and cherish 
our values’ if the U.S. Government 
says that the Bible and prayer do not 
belong in the school, but condoms do? 

The President engaged in the rhetori- 
cal exhortation that by our example, 
let’s teach our children to obey the law 
and respect our neighbors and cherish 
our values.” I say, Very well, Mr. 
President, but then what did you do at 
the first crack of the bat when you 
took office, except to negate every- 
thing that Mother Teresa said this 
morning at the National Prayer Break- 
fast. As soon as possible, I am going to 
get a copy of what Mother Teresa said, 
and I am going to put it in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. And before this 
month is out, I may also read it into 
the RECORD three or four times because 
it needs to be understood where our 
values do and do not come from. 

Mr. President, I have an amendment 
that the Senator from Massachusetts 
has now agreed to allow the Senate to 
vote on. Yesterday, we had quite a dis- 
cussion, and the Senator first said, 
“Мо, but go аһеай” and then his aides 
intervened and said, “Мо, Senator 
HELMS can’t have that.” The text on 
the easel to my right is the language of 
the amendment that Senator KENNEDY 
and his staff did not want the Senate 
to vote on yesterday. He does not want 
Senators to be embarrassed by having 
to vote on it up and down. I replied, 
“ОК” and I went home. But as I left I 
said I was going to impress upon the 
American people what is at stake. 

Overnight, we contacted, directly and 
indirectly, thousands of people and 
alerted them that we were going to 
offer the amendment today. Let me 
read it from the chart on the easel: 

No funds made available through the De- 
partment of Education under this act, or any 
other act, shall be available to any State or 
local educational agency which has a policy 
of denying, or which effectively prevents 
participation in, prayer in public schools by 
individuals on a voluntary basis. Neither the 
United States nor any State nor any local 
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educational agency shall require any person 
to participate in prayer or influence the 
form or content of any prayer in such public 
schools. 

Mr. President, that is just about as 
clear as you can make an amendment. 
But Senator KENNEDY and his Edu- 
cation Committee staff said, “Оһ, no, 
we can't take that one; we're going to 
second degree you if you offer it.” 

Now, let me state the realities of the 
situation as the Senate is constituted 
today. The distinguished Senators on 
the other side of the aisle, the Demo- 
crats, control the Senate since they 
have a majority of the votes. So, only 
Democrats get to sit in the chair and 
preside over the Senate. And time and 
time again only Democrats are recog- 
nized to speak or offer amendments at 
crucial times—when push comes to 
shove—on an issue. Therefore, it is not 
possible for a Republican Senator to 
even offer an amendment without hav- 
ing it gutted if the Democratic man- 
ager of a bill persists in the notion that 
the Senate should not even vote on a 
particular amendment—such as the one 
I have just read to you. 

I am now going to be able to offer 
that amendment in just a few minutes, 
and get it voted on by the Senate, be- 
cause the Senator from Massachusetts 
had a change of heart overnight—per- 
haps because I fully intended to spend 
7 or 8 hours on this floor discussing the 
amendment until I could offer it. 

What is going to happen next is to- 
tally predictable. I shall offer the 
amendment and get a rollcall vote set 
for it. Then Senator KENNEDY is going 
to bring in Senator John DANFORTH, or 
somebody else, and they will attempt 
to muddy the water about what the 
issue raised by the amendment is. But 
I want the people of America to under- 
stand exactly what it is that really up- 
sets them. It is this amendment lan- 
guage on the easel, which says that: 

No funds made available through the De- 
partment of Education under this act, or any 
other act, shall be available to any State or 
local educational agency which has a policy 
of denying, or which effectively prevents 
participation in, prayer in public schools by 
individuals on a voluntary basis. Neither the 
United States nor any State nor any local 
educational agency shall require any person 
to participate in prayer or influence the 
form or content of any prayer in such public 
schools. 

For those Americans who may be 
watching on C-SPAN, I suggest that 
you begin right now—if you favor this 
amendment on school prayer—to call 
your Senator. The telephone number is 
on the easel, let me read it, 1-202-224- 
3121. Ask for your Senators from your 
state and tell them how you feel about 
the amendment. If you are opposed to 
this amendment, tell them that. But 
please help ensure that the Senate has 
a vote on it that is meaningful. 

Mr. President, I am going to refer to 
the text of this amendment from time 
to time so it will be clearly understood 
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by the public and Senators. АП of the 
exhortations and obfuscations you will 
hear later you can make up your own 
mind about. 

An almost identical amendment to 
this one was passed in 1989 by the 
House of Representatives by a vote of 
269 to 135--І repeat, 269 to 135, almost 
two to one. This amendment—I shall 
reiterate time and time again in this 
discussion—will prevent any school dis- 
trict which has a policy of prohibiting 
voluntary student-initiated prayer in 
the schools from receiving any Federal 
funds authorized by this act or any 
other act. 

Let me make it clear that this 
amendment does not mandate school 
prayer or require schools to write any 
particular prayer. It simply forbids 
school districts from setting up official 
policies or procedures with the intent 
and purpose of prohibiting individuals 
from voluntarily saying prayers at 
school. 

Senator DANFORTH and others may 
come in here and say, Oh, how are you 
going to do this,” and How are you 
going to do that?” But let me remind 
Senators that for over 50 years this 
century—no 60 years in this century— 
there was no problem. Prayers were 
said everyday in my grammar school 
and high school—public schools—until 
that lady from Pennsylvania, using her 
little boy as a pawn, agitated on the 
issue until it came before the Supreme 
Court. And we know what the final re- 
sult was. 

Mr. President, in short under the 
amendment, if a school district ac- 
tively prohibits voluntary student-ini- 
tiated prayer in school, then under this 
amendment, yes, that is right, old 
HELMS is proposing that that school 
district lose its Federal funding. How- 
ever, if the school district does not ad- 
dress the issue of prayer at all, then 
the funds will not be cut off. As long as 
they do not take a position one way or 
another—because that will restore the 
situation to what it was before all this 
foolishness started and when principles 
meant something in the schools—and I 
mean p-r-i-n-c-i-p-l-e-s. 

Again, so there will be no confusion, 
a school is not required under this lan- 
guage to do anything in favor of vol- 
untary prayer. It merely must refrain 
from instituting policies prohibiting 
voluntary student prayer. 

As I said, Senators are going to hear 
all sorts of obfuscating remarks, but I 
hope the C-SPAN cameras will focus on 
language on the easel again, just so 
there will be no mistake. This is what 
the amendment says. This is all the 
amendment says: 

No funds made available through the De- 
partment of Education under this act, or any 
other act, shall be available to any State or 
local educational agency which has a policy 
of denying, or which effectively prevents 
participation in, prayer in public schools by 
individuals on a voluntary basis. Neither the 
United States nor any State nor any local 
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educational agency shall require any person 
to participate in prayer or influence the 
form or content of any prayer in such public 
schools. 

And if those of you listening out 
there in America are in favor of this 
amendment, I implore you to put in а 
call to your Senator. If you cannot get 
your Senator personally, talk to their 
administrative assistant or their legis- 
lative assistant. If they will not talk to 
you about it, you can pretty well as- 
sume that that Senator is not going to 
vote for the amendment. Maybe not in 
all cases, though. 

Once again, there is the phone num- 
ber on the easel: 202-224-3121. Call and 
ask for your Senator and say, Where 
do you stand on school prayer?” If you 
get a ‘‘non-answer,’’ you can consider 
that that is an answer. 

Mr. President, let me mention for the 
RECORD that language similar to the 
amendment that I will offer has been a 
part of every education appropriations 
bill since 1982. For instance, section 304 
of the Departments of Labor, Health 
and Human Services, and Education 
Appropriations Act of 1993, passed just 
this past October, states that: 

No funds appropriated under this Act may 
be used to prevent the implementation of 
programs of voluntary prayer and medita- 
tion in the public schools. 

Perhaps there are some parents out 
there watching this debate can attest 
that the principals or superintendents 
of their schools are scared of their 
shadows and have shut off any consid- 
eration of voluntary student-initiated 
school prayer for fear that they will be 
called on the carpet by the Federal bu- 
reaucrats or the ACLU—the dreaded 
American Civil Liberties Union. 

That is the formidable intimidation 
that exists right now, Mr. President. 

Now, let me read you from this other 
little book. It is called the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. This is the issue for 
February 2, which is yesterday, and 
what do you know—the first thing en- 
tered in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for 
the House of Representatives yesterday 
reads as follows: 

The House met at 2 p.m. 

The Reverend Donald Frederick 
Lindstrom, Jr., Episcopal Church of the Me- 
diator, Meridian, MS, offered the following 
prayer. 

Is it possible that the Supreme Court 
has not said anything about prayers in 
the Senate Chamber or the House 
Chamber. Official prayers are offered 
every day in both houses. 

Now let us read the Senate proceed- 
ings in the RECORD to see how the Sen- 
ate began yesterday morning. 

Well, what do you know—first page 
of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for the 
Senate for Wednesday, February 2 
reads as follows: 

The chaplain, the Reverend Richard C. Hal- 
verson, offered the following prayer. 

He said: 

Let us pray. 
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Eternal God, Lord of history, Ruler of the 
nations, with profound gratitude we thank 
You for the words with which the Constitu- 
tion begins. 

Then Dick Halverson continued with 
his typically eloquent prayer. 

So you see, Mr. President, the Senate 
and the House can begin their days ac- 
tivities by praying with impunity, but 
not so American children in the public 
schools. 

Now, I fully expect some Senators to 
argue later, Oh, yes they can. HELMS 
is wrong.“ 

But Mr. HELMS is not wrong. The 
American people perceive a lot of 
things, and that is the reason an over- 
whelming majority of them support re- 
storing prayer to the schools. I do not 
know how Senators are going to vote. I 
do not even know whether the Amer- 
ican people are calling their Senators’ 
offices right now on the number I gave 
out. But is it not astounding that the 
Senate, the House, the Supreme Court, 
all begin with a prayer. Yet, you can- 
not do that in the schools—it is taboo. 

I watched, a little over a year ago, 
the present President of the United 
States take the oath of office. And 
where do you reckon his hand was 
placed when he took that solemn oath? 
On the Bible. Yet the Supreme Court of 
the United States says school children 
cannot have anything to do with pray- 
er when they are at school. 

But, thank the Lord, in the polls, 
every poll that I have ever seen, the 
vast majority of the American people 
readily recognize the moral and prac- 
tical imperatives of restoring school 
prayer. I hear it every time I go home. 
About a third of the mail that I get 
from parents makes the same plea, 
“Why? Why can you guys pray but my 
child can’t?” We are going to answer 
that question shortly with a rollcall 
vote. 

Mr. President, Reader’s Digest maga- 
zine commissioned the Wirthlin Group 
to conduct a poll on the school prayer 
issue back in 1992. The Wirthlin Group 
found that, what do you know, 80 per- 
cent —eight, zero percent—of the 
American people disapprove of the Su- 
preme Court’s ruling that it is uncon- 
stitutional for prayers to be offered at 
high school graduations. What a silly 
ruling. I do not know what the Court 
was doing when it decided that case. 

The Wirthlin poll also showed that 75 
percent of Americans favor prayer in 
the public schools. And Reader’s Digest 
pointed out that these opinions in 
favor of school prayer were expressed 
by Democrats, Republicans, blacks and 
whites, rich and poor, high school drop- 
outs, college graduates, reflecting a 
profound disparity between the citi- 
zenry and the Court. 

Despite this massive public support, 
all we ever hear on this matter is that 
the Constitution prohibits govern- 
mental establishment of religion. So 
what? That has nothing to do with the 
issue. 
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Read the first amendment. See if you 
can find any basis for the despicable 
situation in which we find ourselves in 
this country, when kids are shooting 
each other, when no moral principles 
survive in the schools or in many fami- 
lies, or anywhere else. We have run the 
gamut. Of course, the social engineers 
blame it all on poverty. They blame it 
on not spending enough Federal 
money. But what we really not have 
enough of is the moral character and 
backbone in this country needed to re- 
store the family by restoring the prin- 
ciples that once guided us as a nation 
and as individuals in this country. 

Despite all of this massive public 
support, all we hear from the media 
and the lawyers is that the Constitu- 
tion prohibits governmental establish- 
ment of religion. But that has nothing 
to do with school prayer. 

Because if it did, Mr. President, if the 
establishment clause really outlawed 
officially sponsored prayer, we would 
not be praying in this Chamber and the 
Supreme Court itself would not be able 
to open its own sessions with prayer. 
And the President of the United States 
would not put his hand on the Holy 
Book as he takes the oath of office. It 
is reductio ad absurdum, the ultimate 
absurdity, to interpret the first amend- 
ment as so many have interpreted it to 
prohibit school prayer. 

Justice Potter Stewart, one of my fa- 
vorite people—I miss him—dissented in 
one of the Supreme Court’s earliest 
school prayer cases and I applaud him 
for it. Potter Stewart said in that dis- 
sent, and let me quote him: 

A compulsory state educational system so 
structures a child's life that if religious exer- 
cises are held to be an impermissible activ- 
ity in school, religion is placed at an artifi- 
cial and state-created disadvantage. 

In other words, the Government cre- 
ates a disadvantage for religion if it 
keeps religion out of the schools, and 
that has surely been the result. To con- 
tinue Potter Stewart’s comments, he 
said: 

Viewed in this light, permission of such ex- 
ercises for those who want them is necessary 
if the schools are truly to be neutral in the 
matter of religion. 

Of course, Potter Stewart was abso- 
lutely right. Then he continued: 

And a refusal to permit religious exercises 
thus is seen, not as the realization of state 
neutrality, but rather as the establishment 
of a religion of secularism. 

Mr. President, Potter Stewart accu- 
rately predicted that governmental in- 
tolerance of religion would be the natu- 
ral and precise effect of the Court’s de- 
cision to ban school prayer. And can 
there be any doubt that the Supreme 
Court’s myriad of school prayer deci- 
sions have in fact fueled governmental 
intolerance—and assaults—on any ves- 
tige of Christianity in the public 
schools? 

Let me pause at this point to repeat 
to anybody who may be watching the 
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Senate session who is interested in the 
school prayer issue, if you are in favor 
of the amendment that I am talking 
about, call 202-224-3121 and ask for your 
Senator. If they shove your call aside, 
make a note of it. But you deserve an 
answer. You are entitled to know how 
your Senator stands on the issue, and 
how they intend to vote. 

Mr. President, let me cite a few ex- 
amples of government’s overzealous as- 
saults on religion in the schools. Even 
in my State of North Carolina, which 
some of my liberal friends sarcastically 
refer to as being part of the Bible 
Belt—and I will proudly plead guilty to 
being from the Bible Belt—the confu- 
sion growing out of the Supreme Court 
decisions has left its mark. 

There was a teacher in Lexington, 
NC, a man named Ronald Chapman, 
who resigned his job because he refused 
to end his 32-year tradition of reading 
the Bible and praying with his special 
education students. For 32 years, he 
had the enthusiastic approval of both 
students and their parents. But the 
school authorities put the heat on him 
about it until he quit. He said, “If I 
cannot have a prayer and give them 
hope from the Bible, forget this job. I 
quit.” I do not think he should have 
quit. But I can understand the frustra- 
tion that led him to it. 

Then, in Thomasville, NC—a fur- 
niture manufacturing center in the 
same county—a school superintendent 
banned the decades-old tradition of 
permitting a public prayer before high 
school football games—somebody had 
protested to the ACLU of course. 

And then a Federal court prohibited 
a State judge in Charlotte from open- 
ing his own court session with a prayer 
for wisdom and guidance from God, 
even though the Supreme Court itself, 
which caused all of this absurdity, 
opens every one of its sessions with 
prayer. 

Since governments have put re- 
straints on religious freedom in public 
all over this country, confusion has be- 
come rampant and people are dis- 
content because moral principles and 
rights are being watered down. 

I think it is possible to pinpoint 
when the decline of this country really 
began. It began when Madalyn Murray 
O’Hair—according to Madalyn Murray 
O’Hair’s own son—conspired with Com- 
munist attorneys who came to her 
home to orchestrate the lawsuit that 
resulted in the first Supreme Court de- 
cision banning prayer. 

Since that time, America has been on 
the slippery slope. Morality has been 
all but forgotten. It is scoffed at in a 
lot of circles. As I said earlier, right 
here in Washington, DC, if you have 
kids killing kids with guns, they say: 
OK, we have to have the Brady bill and 
control the guns, not the kids. But that 
will not stop it. 

And of course it will not. The Dis- 
trict of Columbia, I should observe par- 
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enthetically, has the toughest gun con- 
trol law I believe in existence any- 
where; certainly in this country. Yet, 
Washington, DC, is known as the ‘‘Mur- 
der Capital of the World,” and the 
“Crime Capital of the World.” 

I believe, and millions of Americans 
believe, it is because we took this Book 
out of the schools. Away with it, and 
along with it went all regard for prin- 
ciples, fundamental principles includ- 
ing those concerning love for our fellow 
man and respect for human life. 

Mr. President, in the State of Florida 
not too long ago, a school principal felt 
personally obliged to use his scissors to 
remove pictures of the Bible Club from 
each and every copy of the high school 
annual because he felt the Supreme 
Court's school prayer decisions re- 
quired it. 

So he took his scissors and took each 
one of the high school annuals and 
clipped pictures that might have any 
relationship whatsoever with religious 
matters out of the book. 

In a number of States, believe it or 
not—and I am not making this up—stu- 
dents have been prohibited—forbid- 
den—from praying in their cars in 
school parking lots before school even 
begins or during lunch. They cannot 
even bring their Bibles into the schools 
with them. 

In Colorado, a Denver school tried to 
have all copies of the Bible removed 
from school libraries on the grounds 
that their presence on the shelves was 
an infringement of the Supreme Court 
decisions on school prayer. The lawyers 
can say they misread the Court’s deci- 
sion if they want to, but I am talking 
about the practical effect of the deci- 
sions all across the country. 

There have been at least three sepa- 
rate studies, and maybe more than 
that, Mr. President, that have noted 
the textbooks in the public schools sys- 
tematically shun the role of religion in 
molding the Nation and motivating our 
leaders because the publishers believe 
that the Supreme Court decisions re- 
quire such censorship. I do not think 
they do. I do not think the Court in- 
tended that. 

My older daughter is an elementary 
school principal. Governor Martin ap- 
pointed her—Jane Helms Knox—to two 
successive terms on the State Text- 
book Commission, and Jane was ap- 
palled at what the textbook publishers 
have been doing. Bless her heart. I am 
proud of her. She said, “I am not going 
to approve these books unless you put 
some of our religious history back in.“ 

Then, of course, there are my favor- 
ite organizations, the American Civil 
Liberties Union, and all the other lib- 
eral extremists. They are running all 
over the country using the Supreme 
Court ruling in the Weisman case to 
force school boards to ban public pray- 
ers at high school football, basketball 
games, commencements, and other 
school activities. 
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But, thank the Lord, all over this 
country good, old, plain American citi- 
zens are fighting back, and I am here 
today because I want them to know I 
am proud to be on the same team with 
them. We may lose today, but I say to 
them that we are going to continue to 
fight. If this amendment is not ap- 
proved today, it is going to be back 
again and again and again, as Franklin 
Roosevelt once said. 

In many cities and towns, school offi- 
cials are providing a moment of silence 
in lieu of public prayer, and the people 
are grasping the opportunity to sponta- 
neously recite the Lord’s Prayer in 
unison. I guess the American Civil Lib- 
erties Union considers that to be a re- 
bellion. But if that is a rebellion, Mr. 
President, let the people make the 
most of it. 

But these spontaneous acts of prayer 
have been too much for the 
antireligious bigots in some cities and 
with the American Civil Liberties 
Union’s help they have gone back to 
the Federal courts to try to block even 
moments of silence before ball games 
and other events. 

Finally, there is the episode in Mis- 
sissippi where the principal of a high 
school, Dr. Bishop Knox, was suspended 
and then fired, believe it or not, for al- 
lowing the students to read a short 
interdenominational prayer over the 
school intercom. What a terrible thing 
to let a student do, but that is how far 
we have come. The students them- 
selves—and this is the point, Mr. Presi- 
dent—in the Mississippi school had 
voted 490 to 96 in favor of having this 
brief prayer read during morning an- 
nouncements. 

Let me tell you, I was discussing this 
issue the other day with a friend from 
North Carolina. He said you spend a lot 
of time with young people. The truth is 
that I have never failed to meet with a 
young person or a group of young peo- 
ple who have come to see me—I met 
with a group, took them into the Vice 
President’s Office just a little while 
ago before I began to speak today. I 
told them, as I so customarily do, that 
I get sick and tired of hearing that old 
expression about young people going to 
the dogs, that the younger generation 
is going to the dogs. 

Mr. President, it is not so. They said 
that in the ancient time of 
Demosthenes. It was not so then and it 
is not now. The fact is that the young 
people who come to see me are fabu- 
lous—and I cannot believe only the 
young people who are conservative 
come because a lot of them say they do 
not agree with me on various things. 
By the way, I do not spend any time, I 
invest a lot of time with young people. 
But just last week—and this has hap- 
pened a number of times in the past 20 
years—I met with a group of people and 
the voting light came on and I said, 
"Well, I have got to go vote. Would you 
like to see the Senate in a roll call 
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уобе?” They said yes, so we came over. 
Before we did, however, one young lady 
took my hand and she said Senator, 
before we leave, can we have a word of 
ргауег?” And we did, standing there іп 
my office. 

I would not have thought about doing 
that if I ever had the privilege of meet- 
ing a Governor, a Senator when I was 
that age. But these young people are 
groping and grasping for role models. 
They want to do the right thing but 
they have so many forces pulling and 
tugging and say, oh, that is politically 
incorrect when they know what they 
need to do and these young people 
know what should be right. They have 
a familiarity with this Book and they 
have a desire to communicate with 
their God. No thanks to school admin- 
istrators—no thanks to the U.S. Su- 
preme Court, no thanks to the Con- 
gress of the United States. 

But going back to where I started, 
what are we doing when we do not pass 
an amendment like this because we 
bring in the sophisticates to say, ‘‘Oh, 
what are you going to do if there is an 
Arab prayer?” I tell you what I would 
do. I would let there be an Arab prayer, 
anybody who wants to pray. You are 
going to hear that kind of argument in 
rebuttal to this amendment but the 
Senators are going to have a chance to 
vote for this amendment whether they 
make that argument or not. 

Perhaps the irony of ironies in the 
whole situation, Mr. President, are the 
news reports recently about the spir- 
itual resurgence in the republics of the 
former Soviet Union. Billy Graham, 
who I consider to be one of the greatest 
products North Carolina has ever ex- 
ported, has told me about his experi- 
ences in the Soviet Union when it was 
the Communist Soviet Union and his 
experiences after that time. 

A similar account was given in a Jan- 
uary 4, 1998 Newsweek article detailing 
how the republics now, the former 
members of the Soviet Union, are al- 
lowing prayer and religious instruction 
in the public schools—and this was 
from Newsweek magazine. Let me 
quote: 

“(Tjhere is a religious revival in Russia, 
and educators—pressured, at times, by par- 
ents—are searching for ways to give students 
an ethic to live by. In a change as radical as 
its embrace of democracy, Russia—like sev- 
eral other former Soviet republics—has em- 
barked on a massive effort to bring the 
teaching of religion back into its 160,000 
schools. 

There is the story of one Soviet 
schoolteacher, a lady. She has been 
teaching for 40 years and is an atheist. 
She understands the need for religious 
foundations in order to maintain her 
country’s social fabric at this difficult 
time. 

She said: 

Now [our] belief {in Lenin] is gone and that 
is why we have to turn to Jesus. 

Oh, mercy. Can you not imagine the 
consternation among some Senators 
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and some people in the administration 
and maybe in the Supreme Court, not 
to mention the ACLU at such a state- 
ment? Think of this woman being so 
dumb as to say that we must turn to 
Jesus in the Soviet Union. 

There might be some Moslem over 
there who does not like to hear about 
Jesus, во we just have to throw the 
whole baby out with the bath water. 

This Soviet teacher went on to say: 

Either the children will learn from his ex- 
ample, or they will turn to crime, drugs, and 
alcohol. 

Wonder where she got such a mis- 
conception? I think she must know 
what is going on in America today. 

The former Soviet republics obvi- 
ously learned the hard way that with- 
out the underpinning of religion, no so- 
ciety, no economy, can survive, much 
less prosper. Unfortunately, it appears 
that the cultural and media elite in 
this country are determined to force us 
to learn the same lesson the hard way, 
with or without the consent of the ma- 
jority of Americans who favor this 
amendment, whether Senators vote for 
it in the majority or not. 

And then there is George Washing- 
ton's final counsel. Do you remember 
that, Mr. President? His words are just 
as applicable today as they were the 
day he said them over 200 years ago. He 
gave a warning to this new Nation, 
which he had headed. He said: 

Of all the dispositions and habits which 
lead to political prosperity, religion and mo- 
rality are indispensable supports. In vain 
would that man claim the tribute of patriot- 
ism who should labor to subvert these great 
pillars of human happiness. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1382 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I send 
the amendment to the desk. And as the 
clerk reads the language of the amend- 
ment slowly, I hope the C-SPAN cam- 
eras will focus on that language on the 
easel here so that the people at home 
can see. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection the pending amendment will 
be set aside. 

The clerk will report 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows: 

The Senator from North Carolina (Мг. 

HELMS] proposes an amendment numbered 
1382. 
At the appropriate place, add the follow- 
ing: 
"ENO funds made available through the De- 
partment of Education under this Act, or 
any other Act, shall be available to any state 
or local educational agency which has a pol- 
icy of denying, or which effectively prevents 
participation in, prayer in public schools by 
individuals on a voluntary basis. Neither the 
United States nor any state nor any local 
educational agency shall require any person 
to participate in prayer or influence the 
form or content of any prayer in such public 
schools.“ 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, two 
things. I believe we neglected to lay 
aside a pending amendment, is that 
correct? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. That was 
granted by the Chair. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Mississippi 
[Mr. LOTT] desires to cosponsor the 
amendment. I ask unanimous consent 
that his name be added as a cosponsor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HELMS. In conclusion, I call at- 
tention to the telephone number for 
the Senate. If anybody watching is in- 
terested, use your telephone. 

I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Missouri. 

Mr. DANFORTH. Mr. President, 
there are some things that cannot be 
done by people in the name of their re- 
ligion on the floor of the U.S. Senate. 
There are some things that must be 
done in one’s own life and in one’s own 
community. 

That realization that there are limits 
to what Government can do and what 
Government cannot do pertaining to 
religious activity is the rationale for 
this Senator, or one of the rationale for 
this Senator, leaving the Senate. 

That is not to say that important 
values cannot be stated on the floor of 
the U.S. Senate and even furthered on 
the floor of the U.S. Senate. But what 
is done here in Washington can never 
be confused with religious observance 
or purely religious activity. At least, it 
does not encompass the totality of reli- 
gious activity. 

So I would simply like to point out 
that when we deal with religious mat- 
ters in Government, when we deal with 
religious matters in Congress, it is not 
necessarily a question of: Well, who is 
for religion and who is against reli- 
gion? It is not a matter of let us go to 
the Senate floor and vote on whether 
or not we are going to be religious. Be- 
cause, in fact, there is not any reli- 
gious position that I know of on this 
legislation. 

There are various denominations, I 
am sure, that have various views on 
the efficacy of school prayer and the 
wisdom of having prayers in public 
schools. 

But this is not a vote or an amend- 
ment dealing with whether or not a 
Senator or whether or not the country 
itself is on God's side or not on God's 
side. That does not have anything to do 
with it. 

Nor is this a constitutional issue that 
is being raised today. The Senator from 
North Carolina has not offered a con- 
stitutional amendment. It is not pos- 
sible to amend the Constitution of the 
U.S. by an act of Congress. Whether or 
not there are constitutional prohibi- 
tions on prayer in school, how the Su- 
preme Court interprets those constitu- 
tional limitations is in no way affected 
by this amendment. 

This amendment implies that we 
take the Constitution as we find it, 
that we take Constitution as it has 
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been interpreted by the United States 
Supreme Court. And, taking it as we 
find it, then we decide what to do 
about a particular amendment offered 
on the floor of the Senate. 

So this amendment does not open up 
new constitutional possibilities for 
prayer in school. No, it does not. It 
does something else. 

This amendment is what is known as 
a mandate. This is a mandate from 
Washington, or a proposed mandate 
from Washington, directed from us to 
the school districts of America. 

Now, there are those who believe 
that we should be uttering mandates 
from Washington about everything and 
anything that goes on at the local 
level. There are those who believe that 
we in Washington know how local 
school districts should conduct their 
affairs, and, knowing how local school 
districts should conduct their affairs, 
we then hand down our orders. 

Here is the way we hand down our or- 
ders from Washington. We say: Do you 
want our money? School districts of 
America, we have money in Washing- 
ton, seemingly unlimited money. It 
does not matter if we raised it in taxes 
or not. If we do not have enough that 
we taxed from the American people, we 
borrow it. We have money. Would you 
like it? Would you like to have Wash- 
ington’s money? Well, if you want 
Washington's money, do things Wash- 
ington’s way. And that is exactly what 
this amendment does. It is a mandate. 

We in Congress, if we pass this, have 
decided that our money, Washington’s 
money, will not be available through 
our Department, the Department of 
Education, under this act to State or 
local school districts that deny or ef- 
fectively prevent participation in pray- 
er. That is our mandate. 

My understanding of the debate here- 
tofore on this bill that is now before 
us, Education 2000, was that a lot of 
people did not believe in Government 
mandates. A lot of people believe that 
the answers should be in the local 
school districts or in the States, not in 
the Congress of the United States; that 
we should be very reluctant to condi- 
tion the granting or the withholding of 
Federal funds on people in the school 
districts doing things our way. That 
was my understanding of the debate 
prior to this afternoon. 

But now we are told, school prayer is 
different. We believe in it. And, really, 
we know the answers, and the decision 
should no longer be made in the school 
districts. We in Washington should 
make the decision. If the school dis- 
tricts want our money, then they 
should comply, like it or not; no discre- 
tion. No discretion. No ability to make 
a judgment on the basis of the particu- 
lar needs or the judgment of the people 
on the school boards of America. For- 
get them. What do they know? Poor 
dumb clucks out there. We know the 
answers here in Washington. So we 
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pass a mandate, conditioning the 
granting or the withholding of Federal 
funds on the school boards of America 
doing things our way. 

Let us suppose that there is a school 
district out there somewhere that is 
Northern Ireland writ small. Let us 
suppose there is a community some- 
where in America where there is ter- 
rible dissension on the basis of religion. 
Let us suppose that it is someplace, 
say, in a State where Mr. Louis 
Farrakhan’s representative has been 
making 2%-hour speeches castigating 
Jews. Let us suppose that a school dis- 
trict would say to itself: In this kind of 
volatile atmosphere we really think it 
would be better if our schools would 
not be involved in the business of the 
practice of religion. 

We would say by this vote: We do not 
care about what you think. We do not 
care about the conditions in your 
school district. So what? What if there 
is disruption? What if people are at 
swords points in your community over 
religion? What if there have been all 
kinds of incidents, swastikas painted 
on buildings in your school district? 
What if Protestants are against Catho- 
lics? What if there is a true minority 
religion and it feels put upon in that 
community, and your school district 
says: Let our school be an island of 
peace. We do not care about that. Be- 
cause if you want Federal money, you 
better do things our way. The central 
office has made the decision on this 
matter, not you in the local school dis- 
tricts. 

I would point out, incidentally, that 
this amendment may be a backdoor 
way of preventing Federal funds going 
to any school district because there are 
cases where the Supreme Court has 
said that, under certain circumstances, 
what could be denominated as vol- 
untary prayer is unconstitutional. If a 
schoolteacher stands up and says, ‘‘We 
are going to have a voluntary prayer in 
this school. You kids are free to join in 
it or not to join іп 16.” It is my under- 
standing that that is not permissible 
under the Constitution, as interpreted 
by the Supreme Court. This particular 
amendment does not do anything about 
the Constitution. But it does say that 
in that case, if a school district takes 
the position that it is going to comply 
with the Constitution, then that com- 
pliance with the Constitution is a limi- 
tation on voluntary prayer, thereby 
cutting off Federal funds. 

So I point out the fact that the way 
this amendment is drafted it could be a 
trap. It could be a trap that says to 
school districts that, unless your 
schools operate in an unconstitutional 
manner, the funds are no longer going 
to be available. 

I would also like to call the Senate’s 
attention—I am sorry the exact form of 
the amendment, the wording, has been 
covered up. It is a very, very interest- 
ing last sentence which I will read to 
the Senate. 
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“Neither the United States nor any 
State nor any local educational agency 
shall require any person to participate 
in ргауег”--во far, so good or influ- 
ence the form or content of any prayer 
in such public schools.” 

Let me emphasize the key points. 
Educational agencies, school boards, 
cannot influence the form or content 
of any prayer in * * * public schools.” 

Under this amendment, if they do 
that, their money is cut off. School 
boards cannot influence the form of 
prayer. What does that mean? Let us 
suppose that, on a purely voluntary 
basis, a student in a public school de- 
cides that prayer out loud, in a loud 
voice, is the best kind of prayer. The 
student stands up in the middle of the 
class, disruptively, and begins to pray. 
Does this amendment say—and I think 
it does—why, the schools cannot do 
anything about that. This is prayer. We 
cannot influence that, because that is 
the form of prayer. 

Do we mean that there is an absolute 
first amendment right enforced by the 
granting or withholding of Federal 
funds for children in schools to do any- 
thing in the name of prayer they want 
to do? To pray in any form at any time 
in any voice with any degree of disrup- 
tion in the classrooms, out of the class- 
rooms, in-school hours, out-of-school 
hours, in the middle of the math class, 
during tests, various sects? What kinds 
of religion? Satanism? Native Amer- 
ican religions relating to peyote? Is 
that a form of prayer? The schools can- 
not do anything about that. 

Mr. President, this is the kind of 
question that is raised when we in the 
U.S. Senate decide that we really do 
have all the answers, broad sweeping 
answers, answers to be mandated from 
Washington, answers to be issued to all 
people throughout this country in all 
school districts under all cir- 
cumstances. We have all the answers to 
take away any discretion, any sense of 
responsibility that exists out there in 
America for people to say, here is what 
is in the best interests of our commu- 
nity. 

Maybe there are those of us who be- 
lieve that there should be prayer in 
public school. That is a different issue. 
I would be prepared to debate that, and 
I have debated that issue on the floor 
of the Senate. That is a different issue, 
whether or not there should be the pos- 
sibility of prayer in public school. That 
is an issue to be determined constitu- 
tionally, not by statute. 

But here we are not saying whether 
there should be the possibility of 
schools adopting some sort of program, 
we are saying from Washington, ‘‘Well, 
schools, you have to allow prayer in 
your schools and you cannot influence 
the form or the content of those pray- 
ers. It is a mandate. What is so great 
about that? What is so great about 
Government. mandates? What is so 
great about Washington control? If we 
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truly believe that there is a moral cri- 
sis in America—and I believe that— 
how many of us truly believe that the 
answer to that moral crisis is on the 
floor of the U.S. Senate? If we believe 
that there is a moral crisis in Amer- 
ica—and I do—how many of us truly 
believe that this great country is wait- 
ing with bated breath for yet another 
amendment to be adopted by 100 Sen- 
ators in Washington, DC? Is this the 
moral problem in America? Are we kid- 
ding ourselves? Are we taking an in- 
flated view of our own importance? Are 
we taking the people of America them- 
selves and our families and our parents 
off the hook? 

Does the most fervent believer in 
prayer really think that the answer is 
in this kind of an amendment with 
mandates from Washington? Or is the 
answer much closer to the real world 
than this? Are the values in the home 
and are the values in the family and 
are the values in good parenting and in 
the churches? What is wrong with the 
churches? I thought that was where the 
religious nurture of children took 
place, not in public schools. 

I hope we defeat this amendment. I 
hope we defeat this amendment not 
only because it purports to put the an- 
swer where it is not, but because in the 
actual reading of this amendment, it is 
a trap: Funds granted or withheld ac- 
cording to sweeping principles estab- 
lished in Washington, no discretion in 
school districts and in school boards to 
try to handle specific problems, even 
disruptive and volatile problems in 
their own communities; no ability of a 
school district even to decide to com- 
ply with the Constitution of the United 
States for fear of losing funds; and no 
ability of schools or school boards or 
principles or teachers to maintain 
some kind of decorum in the school and 
in the classroom, because under this, 
governments at any level, including 
the school boards, cannot influence the 
form or content of any prayer. Wide, 
sweeping, broad, powerful, big-Govern- 
ment answer to the problems of our 
country. It is not a good amendment. I 
hope the Senate defeats it. 

Mr. METZENBAUM addressed the 
Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
FEINGOLD). The Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. METZENBAUM. Mr. President, I 
rise to speak against this amendment, 
but before doing so, I want to express 
my appreciation to the Senator from 
Missouri, who certainly set out the re- 
alities of this whole issue as we ap- 
proach it. I think every Member of this 
body has a great deal of respect for the 
Senator from Missouri, an Episcopalian 
minister by profession, a Member of 
this body, a very well-regarded Member 
of this body. I think he has very explic- 
itly, very eloquently, very clearly indi- 
cated why the Senate should not be 
going down the road of adopting this 
kind of an amendment. 


(Mr. 
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On behalf of myself, but I have the 
feeling I speak for 98 other Members of 
the U.S. Senate when I tell him how 
grateful I am for his leadership and his 
opposition to this amendment. 

Ido want to speak to the amendment 
myself. I feel strongly about it. I want 
to say, as I understood the Senator 
from North Carolina, when he was pre- 
senting this proposal, he read from 
something and I thought he was sug- 
gesting and I thought I heard him say 
that this is the language of some 
present law. I may have misunderstood 
him. But I want it clearly understood, 
to the best of my knowledge, this is 
not the language of any present law. 
This would be new law. I hope it will 
not be new law. 

The Goals 2000 act, which we are con- 
sidering and to which this amendment 
is being suggested, is probably one of 
the most important bills this Congress 
will pass this year. Productive and 
challenging schools are just as impor- 
tant for the future of our Nation as af- 
fordable health care, personal safety, 
economic prosperity. Yet, now we find 
ourselves diverted from the important 
business at hand so that some can 
make political points and hold up the 
President's agenda. 

At a time when we are seeking to 
find common ground for improving our 
schools—and God only knows we sure 
have an obligation to try to do that— 
the divisive issue of school prayer is 
needlessly being injected into the de- 
bate. The separation of church and 
state is a cornerstone of our Constitu- 
tion. The Constitution’s establishment 
clause separates church from state to 
ensure that the religious beliefs of our 
citizens are dictated solely by their 
conscience and not by their Govern- 
ment. 

Before they came to this country, 
our Founding Fathers had firsthand 
knowledge of a society with Govern- 
ment-supported churches. They under- 
stood the persecution and social divi- 
siveness which results from the union 
of church and state. For well over 200 
years, we have been fighting to pre- 
serve that separate position. 

As a matter of fact, I was looking at 
the Congressional Research Service re- 
port on this subject, and let me explain 
for those who are listening what is con- 
stitutionally permissible according to 
the Congressional Research Service. 

It says: 

Supreme Court decisions, coupled with 
dicta in the Court’s opinion and related 
State and lower Federal court decisions, 
make clear that not all Government involve- 
ment with religion in the public schools is 
constitutionally forbidden. The courts have 
repeatedly affirmed, for instance, the con- 
stitutionality of Government sponsorship of 
objective instruction about religion, about 
religious literature such as the Bible, and 
about religious holidays as part of a secular 
program of education in the public schools. 

It goes on to say: 

Moreover, no decision bars an individual 
student or teacher from engaging in private 
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prayer ог other religious activity during the 
school day, at least so long as it is not dis- 
ruptive of the school environment and does 
not connote school endorsement of the activ- 
ity. 

But this amendment would go much 
further. This amendment would prac- 
tically insist upon, require, the utiliza- 
tion of prayers in school. 

It is simply not true that prayer has 
been banned for public school students. 
The Supreme Court has never forbidden 
students from engaging in quiet, per- 
sonal, and voluntary prayer. Students 
can also form and attend voluntary 
prayer groups and Bible clubs on school 
grounds. But the Helms amendment 
would go well beyond these well-estab- 
lished principles and practices. It could 
be argued that it would require schools 
to grant a student’s request to des- 
ignate a time at school for prayer. 
Even if the school-sponsored period of 
prayer is for voluntary and individual 
prayer, the Supreme Court has clearly 
held that such a prayer period amounts 
to Government endorsement of reli- 
gion. 

In the case of Lee v. Weisman, the 
Supreme Court held that a school may 
not establish a period for prayer at a 
graduation. In that recent 1992 deci- 
sion, the Court concluded that by es- 
tablishing a period for prayer, a stu- 
dent who objects “has a reasonable per- 
ception that she is being forced by the 
State to pray in a manner her con- 
science will not allow.” 

Forcing someone to pray is not what 
this country stands for, but it is what 
this amendment stands for. 

Those of us who defend the principle 
of church and state are often accused 
of being antireligious. Nothing could be 
further from the truth. Anyone who 
truly cares about religious freedom 
should fight against any law that al- 
lows the Government, which includes 
public school officials, to tell us when, 
with whom, and how we should pray. 
Religion should be a matter of individ- 
ual conscience and not Government 
edict. 

I urge my colleagues to oppose this 
amendment. 

My colleague from North Carolina, 
when he offered this amendment, held 
up a large board for the TV camera to 
zero in оп and said call 1-202-224-3121 if 
you support the amendment. But I 
want anyone who might be within 
range of my voice to know that that 
same number can and should be called 
to indicate that you are opposed to 
prayer in the schools, and that the 
Helms amendment moves us in that di- 
rection. Call your Members of the Sen- 
ate. Ask for your Senator and say you 
do not want prayers in the schools and 
you do not think the Senate ought to 
be butting into this area; that you be- 
lieve the Senator from Missouri stated 
it very well when he indicated his op- 
position to this amendment because he 
was not certain how far it would go, 
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and that he did not think this was the 
manner in which it should be done. He 
made it clear that at some point he 
might be in favor of considering the 
whole question of prayer in the schools 
but not in the Chamber of the Senate. 

So I say to anyone who feels strongly 
that we do not want prayer in the 
schools, we want to maintain the sepa- 
ration of church and state, indeed, pick 
up the phone and call 1-202-224-3121 and 
tell your Senator you do not want any 
amendment to be adopted in this 
Chamber that makes it possible for or 
requires schools to open their doors to 
prayer in the schools. 

That is not what this America is all 
about. It has not been that for over 200 
years. There is no reason for us to 
move in that direction at the present 
time. 

I urge my colleagues to defeat this 
amendment. 

Mr. SIMON addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Illinois. 

Mr. SIMON. Mr. President, first I 
wish to say the comments of Senator 
DANFORTH simply illustrate why he is a 
valued Member of this body and why, 
after this year, we are going to miss 
him. He is absolutely on target. 

This is—let us label it correctly— 
compulsory voluntary prayer. It is a 
strange beast that is being thrust upon 
us. But it is a beast. The Supreme 
Court uses what they call the Lemon 
criteria for determining whether some- 
thing is constitutional in this area of 
church and state. Unlike a phrase that 
is taken out of context from Thomas 
Jefferson, we do not have an absolute 
separation of church and state or a 
wall of separation between church and 
state. If the local Methodist church is 
on fire, we call out the fire department. 
But that same help is there for the 
Catholic church or the Jewish syna- 
gogue, or whatever it might be. 

But we have, in the Lemon criteria, 
said that any excessive entanglement 
between church and state is contrary 
to the Constitution. And I think this 
clearly violates what the Supreme 
Court has said. 

My father was a Lutheran minister. 
My brother is a Lutheran minister. I 
came from a home where I understand 
the desire of having genuine religion. 
But genuine religion has to come from 
the heart. Do not expect the Senate or 
our schools or some other organization 
to do what our homes should do, what 
our churches, our synagogues, and our 
mosques should do. And when you say 
that we are required to have voluntary 
prayer, whose prayer is it? For exam- 
ple, according to the last census, we 
now have more Muslims in the United 
States than we have Presbyterians in 
the United States. I do not think most 
people realize that. I can see a lot of 
communities that might be very un- 
happy to have a Muslim leading that 
opening prayer at whatever the occa- 
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sion might be, whether it is a class or 
not. 

And then, when you say “voluntary,” 
let me tell you an example that a col- 
league of mine in the House told me, 
that I used in debate after debate when 
І гап for the Senate іп 1984, when I was 
getting hit over the head for opposing 
a constitutional amendment on school 
prayer. 

Congressman DAN GLICKMAN is a re- 
spected Member of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. When DAN GLICKMAN was 
in the fourth grade, they had voluntary 
prayer in his school. Because he op- 
posed this by his matter of conscience, 
every morning DANNY GLICKMAN, who 
happens to be Jewish, was excused 
from that fourth grade classroom and 
then brought back. Every morning, 
DANNY GLICKMAN was being told 
“You're different,” and all the other 
fourth graders were being told DANNY 
GLICKMAN was different. 

That is voluntary prayer. But let me 
tell you, that is something that is not 
good and something we should not have 
in this country. 

Iam sure this amendment is well in- 
tentioned. 

Iam equally sure that it is not good 
for the country. I hope we do the right 
thing. This amendment ought to be re- 
jected, and rejected decisively. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays on this amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there a 
sufficient second? 

There is a sufficient second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, as has 
been stated previously, we will have 
the opportunity to address the amend- 
ment of the Senator from North Caro- 
lina. Then we will have an opportunity 
to consider an alternative to that 
which will be presented momentarily. 
At this time, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. Before doing that, I would ex- 
pect we would not take very much time 
on the introduced amendment. So we 
are expecting, I imagine, two back-to- 
back votes in the very near future. 

I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mrs. KASSEBAUM. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mrs. KASSEBAUM. Mr. President, I 
would like to speak just for a moment 
about the amendment before us. I am 
not sure that any words spoken on the 
floor will change minds. I think it is 
particularly appropriate that on a Na- 
tional Day of Prayer, with the prayer 
breakfast this morning, we are debat- 
ing the question of whether there 
should be prayer in public schools. 
Some have raised the point that some 
schools have prayers offered, and some 
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have not. I do not think there is any- 
one here who would, in any way, not 
want to state clearly and sincerely the 
importance of prayer in our daily lives. 
One can pray anywhere, and many do. 

I think those of us who have spent a 
good bit of time in the classroom— 
whether as teachers, whether as assist- 
ants, whether as tutors—recognize the 
challenges that come in a classroom. I 
believe the difficulty today is in devel- 
oping a spoken prayer that recognizes 
the diversity of religious beliefs in this 
country and is constitutional. In the 
past, we have debated the issue of a 
moment of silence in which students 
can pray. In addition, there is nothing 
to prohibit one’s offering a silent pray- 
er in the classroom. From the number 
of hours and years I have spent in and 
out of classrooms when my own chil- 
dren were going through school, I be- 
lieve it is important to start the day 
with a moment of silence. 

I think that everyone can pause and 
reflect on those things that are mean- 
ingful to them in their lives. I think it 
is important for young people to have 
that sense of discipline and responsibil- 
ity in starting the day that way. 

But, I think for us to get involved in 
a debate in which we try to say that 
schools should have prayer at the be- 
ginning of the class really takes away 
from the importance, the meaning, and 
the depth of the belief that individuals 
should have in praying as they choose. 

Saying that this amendment is not 
the way to do it in no way negates the 
importance of prayer. But, for all of us 
who have spoken pro and con on the 
amendment, I think the question really 
is how to do it. On that point, we can 
and do differ. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I 
think in a very short time the Senate 
will have an opportunity to express its 
view on the amendment of the Senator 
from North Carolina, and also an alter- 
native view that will encourage indi- 
viduals in schools to take time for 
meditation, reflection, contemplation, 
or perhaps even a silent prayer. 

І сап remember back іп 1962 when the 
Supreme Court actually made the deci- 
sion on the prayer-in-school question. 
At that time, President Kennedy ad- 
dressed the country and talked about 
the importance of prayer in the family 
and how important that dimension was 
in terms of individuals, in terms of 
families, and in terms of the spiritual 
well-being and life of individuals in 
this country. 

He also reminded the American peo- 
ple of the role of the churches and the 
synagogues across this Nation, how im- 
portant it was that all of us as individ- 
uals support those efforts, and how im- 
portant it was that those great institu- 
tions have a powerful impact on the 
lives of all of us. 

At that time, Mr. President, it was 
really quite clear that, prior to that 
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decision, there was very considerable 
concern that children, who are basi- 
cally captive audiences—unlike those 
of us here in the U.S. Senate —and are 
impressionable, and are influenced by a 
great variety of different kinds of fac- 
tors. 

Just yesterday we took a vote in the 
U.S. Senate about the teaching of an 
individual who was understood to be a 
minister of a faith. We had on the floor 
the introduction of his speeches and 
statements that he had given at uni- 
versities and colleges, and the charac- 
terization of those teachings or expres- 
sions by that minister that appealed to 
the darker and baser side of individ- 
uals, and which talked in a way of anti- 
Semitism, anti-Catholism, basically 
antireligious expressions. 

We can think of others who present 
themselves as individuals of the cloth. 
Right now even as we are here, we are 
seeing a trial of individuals who were 
followers of David Koresh, who pre- 
sented himself as a man of the cloth— 
as a religious leader. What if it were a 
David Koresh follower talking about 
insights or religious thinking. If one of 
those individuals got up and made 
statements in the public schools, there 
would be other individuals who would 
say that those statements were not ap- 
propriate for the young people in this 
country. 

Under the particular amendment 
those school districts would be denied 
participation in this Goals 2000 legisla- 
tion. 

We can remember even in the thirties 
a Father Coughlin, who was a member 
of my faith and who was known for his 
racist and anti-Semitic positions. And 
that individual preached in churches. I 
do not know whether he did in schools 
or not. But there was no question that 
he had a wide following, not only in 
terms of individuals who believed as he 
did, but also within his own religion as 
a whole. If those individuals who fol- 
lowed him were to speak in certain 
schools, and others said that those 
teachings were racist or anti-Semitic, 
and therefore not appropriate teach- 
ings, those individuals would say: “Оһ, 
no, no, this is prayer. This is prayer.” 
What would be the impact of this 
amendment? 

It is quite clear. It would be to deny 
those schools any funds. 

So, Mr. President, the current law as 
spelled out in 1992 in appropriations 
and again in 1993 says: 

No funds appropriated under this act may 
be used to prevent implementation of pro- 
grams of voluntary prayer meditation in the 
public schools. 

That is the current law and as I un- 
derstand, sustained constitutionally. 

I know that there will be the pro- 
posal that will be put forth by the Sen- 
ator from Missouri [Mr. DANFORTH] 
that will certainly encourage in our 
schools across this country those mo- 
ments of contemplation, reflection, 
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meditation, and silent prayer which 
are so enormously important in terms 
of the spiritual well-being of all of us. 

I would hope, Mr. President, that at 
the appropriate time the Senate would 
favor that as an alternative to the 
amendment put forward by the Senator 
from North Carolina. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Mississippi. 

Mr. LOTT. Thank you Mr. President, 
for recognizing me at this time. I do 
wish to speak on this issue, and I would 
like to begin it by quoting a prayer. 

Almighty God, we ask that You bless our 
parents, teachers, and country throughout 
this day. In Your name we pray. Amen. 

That was the prayer of the students 
read over the public address system in 
Jackson, MS, at Wingfield High 
School. That was the prayer read by a 
young lady who, I believe, was the 
president of the student body. It was a 
prayer that was written by the stu- 
dents, delivered by students, and voted 
for by an overwhelming majority of the 
students. 

The principal in that school said that 
that was OK. His name was Bishop 
Knox. He was an African-American 
principal who said the students have a 
right on a voluntary basis to read this 
prayer. It is not a very offensive prayer 
in anybody's mind. 

After the principal stood up for the 
students’ right to do this, he was fired. 
Nineteen students were suspended be- 
cause they skipped class, out of pro- 
test, in support of the principal. After 
the principal was fired, 4,000 people at- 
tended a rally on November 28, 1993, on 
the steps of the State Capitol. 

So, now, we are suspending students 
and we are firing principals because the 
students would like to have a vol- 
untary prayer: A prayer they selected; 
a prayer that is nondenominational 
and is nonoffensive. 

That is what we are talking about 
here—the opportunity to have a prayer 
on a voluntary basis that is designed 
by the students. In the case of 
Wingfield High School in Jackson, MS, 
they are being told they cannot do 
that. 

We saw today, or I guess yesterday, 
in the newspaper where students tried 
to have a Bible club after school at a 
school, and they were told they could 
not do that—a Bible club. I mean just 
about anything else can meet at a high 
school or on school premises. But a 
Bible club was prohibited and, there- 
fore, there is legal action now that has 
been taken by people saying, At least 
we should have that opportunity to 
have a Bible club just like any other 
club meets in the school on a voluntary 
basis after school hours, not during 
class hours.” 

Let me go back and remember. I was 
a student in the 1950’s and 196075. I re- 
member we had prayers. I do not re- 
member anybody being run off or of- 
fended or mistreated. I remember it 
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helped get us in the right frame of 
mind for the day. I remember it helped 
the teacher get control of the students. 
I remember that. 

I remember in the House of Rep- 
resentatives when I was in the House 
several years ago, led by former Con- 
gressman John Buchanan, we tried to 
get a constitutional amendment for a 
prayer. Basically on a procedural mis- 
take we lost that vote. And there have 
been votes in the House and Senate 
over the years. 

A lot of our colleagues come to the 
floor and say, Oh, but not a constitu- 
tional amendment. Oh, not here; not 
that language; not this; not that.” In 
the meantime, prayer has been taken 
out of our schools. 

And yet, every day when we begin a 
session of the United States Senate, we 
pray. Our students cannot pray, but we 
do in the Senate. Maybe that prayer is 
led by a Catholic priest or Greek Or- 
thodox priest or Jewish rabbi or what- 
ever, but we do it. We then turn right 
around and tell our students they can- 
not pray. 

It is OK to promote in our schools 
the distribution of condoms. That is 
OK. Sure. And we wonder what is hap- 
pening to our kids in our schools. 

What happened to discipline? What 
happened to respect for authority? 
What happened to knowing the dif- 
ference between right and wrong? When 
do we teach a little character? 

No, we can talk about all kinds of sex 
perversions, but we cannot have a vol- 
untary prayer selected by the students. 

This is no crime. In fact, Senator 
KENNEDY read language that is in the 
law that I thought sounded an awful 
lot like what this says. 

No funds made available through the De- 
partment of Education under this Act, or 
any other Act, shall be made available to 
any state or local educational agency which 
has a policy of denying, or which effectively 
prevents participation in, prayer in public 
schools by individuals on a voluntary basis. 
Neither the United States nor any state nor 
any local educational agency shall require 
any person to participate in prayer or influ- 
ence the form or content of any prayer in 
such public schools. 

We have had a breakdown in our soci- 
ety of moral values. In my own State 
of Mississippi, where we have taken 
great pride over the years that our stu- 
dents respected authority and law and 
order. They were not prejudiced or big- 
oted. Students were raised, and are 
being raised, hopefully, to have an open 
mind and to not kill each other. 

But even Mississippi is having prob- 
lems. Let me give you some examples 
from the newspapers: 

Jackson, MS: Seventh Grader Ar- 
rested After Roaming Halls With Load- 
ed Pistol,” 

Philadelphia, MS: “А  Neshoba 
Central High School ninth-grader shot 
a classmate moments after the two 
were told to stop arguing and go to 
class.” The student was 15 years old. 
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I am not saying that not having 
prayer caused this sort of thing, but I 
am saying it is one of the things that 
led to the crisis we have in America 
today. 

This is no sweeping move to force 
anything on anybody. It is voluntary. 

Now, Members are going to rise as 
warriors and as preachers and express 
great concern. They are going to wring 
their hands and worry about how ter- 
rible this is going to be in our schools. 
I do not see it. 

We have an opportunity—an oppor- 
tunity—to have a voluntary prayer. 
Who is that going to hurt? What is that 
going to do to undermine the spirit of 
America? 

Almighty God, we ask that You bless our 
parents, teachers and country throughout 
the day. In Your name, we pray. Amen. 

That was the prayer at Wingfield 
High School, Jackson, MS. Tell me 
where the damage is with that prayer? 

I yield the floor, Mr. President. 

Mr. D'AMATO addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New York. 


WHITEWATER 


Mr. D’AMATO. Mr. President, I rise 
once again today to bring an issue of 
concern to my colleagues’ attention, a 
matter of urgent public concern which 
revolves around the imminent running 
out of the statute of limitations in the 
Whitewater/Madison matter. 

The clock is ticking. Soon the RTC 
will be out of time and the American 
people will be out of luck. Today is 
February 3, so we can mark off another 
day in the race against the ticking 
clock. 

Mr. President, it appears that the 
American people are losing that race 
and, for all intents and purposes, it is a 
race that the RTC is primed to lose. 

The RTC seems to be using an old 
college basketball strategy —that is, 
the four-corner stall. The purpose of 
the strategy is to run out the clock. We 
have a right to expect the RTC to play 
a fast break, as if there is a shot clock. 
If the clock does run out, the losing 
team will be the American people. 

Mr. President, the statute of limita- 
tions runs out on February 28, or at 
least that is what I have been led to be- 
lieve. This means that anyone who is 
responsible for the loss of possibly mil- 
lions of dollars of taxpayers’ money 
will be immune from civil action. 

We are not talking about the crimi- 
nal proceedings, which are a different 
issue related to the appointment of a 
special counsel. I am referring to the 
day when the RTC believes the statute 
of limitations on civil action will run 
out. 

Mr. President, do not try to get a 
precise answer from the RTC about the 
statute of limitations. I have been try- 
ing to pin them down now for weeks. 
The RTC's so-called review of Madison 
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must really be a covert operation. Еі- 
ther the RTC’s views pertaining to the 
statute of limitations do not officially 
exist or they put the answer in a code 
that is hard to crack. 

But even if the RTC ducks the issue, 
the bottom line is the same. There are 
now only 25 days until the time runs 
out; 25 days until the American people 
are denied access to the full measure of 
American justice. This is unforgivable. 

What has the RTC done to stop the 
ticking of the clock, to toll the statute 
of limitations in the Madison situa- 
tion? In the past, it is interesting to 
note, the RTC has frequently sought 
voluntary agreements to stop the stat- 
ute of limitations from running out. 
What are they doing to obtain such 
agreements in this situation? Are they 
seeking tolling agreements? Would 
that not resolve the time crunch that 
the RTC faces? 

Mr. President, the fact is the RTC 
will not give us an answer. They will 
not give me a straight answer. They 
will not give anybody in the Congress a 
straight answer, and they give us an 
ambiguous response. 

The statute runs out on the 28th. But 
how and when do we get some clear an- 
swers about the Madison Guaranty 
cleanup? 

As I stated yesterday, it now appears 
that the Banking Committee will have 
an opportunity to question the RTC 
Oversight Board directly at an upcom- 
ing hearing. If we cannot get a hearing 
specifically devoted to the Whitewater/ 
Madison problem, and it appears we 
cannot, the RTC Oversight Board hear- 
ing will have to suffice. 

I will be prepared to ask pertinent 
questions about Whitewater and Madi- 
son. If the RTC must be prodded and 
cajoled into responsiveness, I am will- 
ing to do it. 

But, Mr. President, I certainly hope 
that this hearing is held before the 
statute runs out. It does not make 
much sense to hold a hearing after the 
statute runs out, and that will prevent 
the taxpayers from pursuing civil ac- 
tions to recover money on their behalf. 

After February 28, there can be no 
meaningful oversight on this matter. 
Any discussion of this matter will sim- 
ply be a history lesson. Once the clock 
ticks down and the statute runs out, 
any civil wrongdoing is, for all prac- 
tical purposes, history. 

It seems that there are some who are 
bound and determined to pursue the 
old tactic of the four-corner stall and 
run out the clock. 

Just 2 days ago, the committee held 
an FDIC confirmation hearing. I asked 
Andrew Hove, the Acting Chairman of 
the FDIC, about the FDIC's hiring of 
the Rose law firm. I do not know 
whether the RTC ever retained the 
Rose law firm, but if they did, I think 
the American people and Congress 
should know. And if the Rose law firm 
was on the job, did the RTC analyze 
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any potential conflict of interest that 
may have existed? 

Mr. President, this is not a matter of 
personal curiosity. The American peo- 
ple have a right to know. When the 
RTC Oversight Board appears, they 
will be called on to answer these and 
other questions. I will expect these of- 
ficials to tell us when exactly the stat- 
ute will run out, what action is 
planned to stop the ticking clock or to 
preserve the rights of taxpayers to ob- 
tain reimbursement from the wrong- 
doers, which runs well into millions of 
dollars. 

The statute of limitations runs out 
on the 28th. When will the RTC level 
with the Congress? 

In anticipation of that hearing, I will 
ask for a briefing from the RTC. I am 
writing to them requesting that they 
give us, the Banking Committee, a 
briefing. Meanwhile, time is running 
out for the American taxpayer. 

Mr. President, some would have us 
look the other way, but the clock is 
ticking. I think we have a right to 
know from the RTC whether or not 
they are attempting to get those agree- 
ments that they regularly enter into in 
order to toll the statute. 

If they were to give us the answer 
and the assurance that they are seek- 
ing to do this, it would satisfy this 
Senator. I would then know that this 
matter could be pursued as it should 
be. I would then have confidence and, 
more importantly, I believe, the Amer- 
ican people could have confidence, in 
the fact that we have equal justice, 
equal justice for all and not justice 
that is applied willy-nilly, not justice 
that closes one eye and denies the 
American people an opportunity to see 
that things are done correctly. That is 
all we seek here. 

Tomorrow I will return to this floor 
and bring forth some of the more perti- 
nent questions that I believe we have a 
right to have answered. 

I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Ohio. 

Mr. METZENBAUM. Mr. President, I 
ask my colleague from New York to re- 
main on the floor because I would like 
to respond to some of his comments. 

The Senator from New York has been 
taking to the floor these past several 
days making an argument that is get- 
ting curiouser and curiouser. 

The Senator from New York has been 
righteously proclaiming a passionate 
belief that the statute of limitations 
should be extended in order to recover 
taxpayer losses in the Madison Guar- 
anty failure. 

That is a terrific joke. I compliment 
the Senator from New York for his 
ability to carry it out with a straight 
face. 

Because the Senator from New 
York—just 2% months ago, voted 
against extending the statute of limi- 
tations on suing officers and directors 
of failed S&L’s like Madison. 
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I say to the Senator from New York, 
where were you when I needed you? 

Where have you been? 

What caused this complete conver- 
sion? 

I can hardly believe my ears when I 
hear the Senator argue for an exten- 
sion of the statute of limitations. 

Mr. D’AMATO. Are you asking me 
that question, sir? 

Mr. METZENBAUM. When I get 
done. 

Mr. D'AMATO. The Senator asked 
me to stay on the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Ohio has the floor. 

Mr. METZENBAUM. Mr. President, 
The Senator from Ohio has the floor. 

Mr. D’AMATO. Mr. President, I 
thought, in good conscience 

Mr. METZENBAUM. I demand order 
in the Senate. I have the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Ohio has the floor. 

Mr. METZENBAUM. You see, Mr. 
President, the Senator from New York 
voted on this very floor to strip a ret- 
roactive extension of the statute of 
limitations from an RTC funding bill. 

The Senator from New York voted 
not to go after Madison Guaranty, and 
hundreds of other failed thrifts. 

In short, if the Senator from New 
York had his way, the statute of limi- 
tations on Madison would have expired 
2 years ago. 

I cannot for the life of me understand 
the Senator’s logic—if the Senator had 
his way, the Madison case would have 
been dead and buried 2 years ago. You 
can look up the Senator’s vote: March 
26, 1992. 

I have been fighting for the extension 
of the statute of limitations for a pe- 
riod of years. I have been looking for 
support, but I was not very able to get 
that support from the Senator from 
New York. 

March 26, 1992, was 26 days after the 
statute of limitations on Madison 
Guaranty Savings expired, and 3 weeks 
after the New York Times reported the 
Madison Guaranty Savings story. 

It is as plain as that. The Senator 
from New York voted to strip a retro- 
active extension from the bill. The 
Senator from New York voted to kill 
an extension that clearly would have 
covered Madison Guaranty Savings and 
Loan. 

For 21 months, the chance to sue 
Madison Guaranty Savings was nil. 
Nada. Zero. Zip. And just a couple of 
months ago, the Senator from New 
York voted to keep it that way. 

This Senator and many others have 
been pushing to extend the statute 
retroactively, not just for Madison, but 
for all failed thrifts—hundreds of failed 
thrifts that resulted in billions of dol- 
lars of losses. 

But on May 13, 1993, the Senator from 
New York for the second time voted 
against extending the expired statute. I 
repeat, the Senator from New York, 
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voted against extending the statute of 
limitations on Madison Guaranty. I 
ought to know, I offered the amend- 
ment. 

It was an amendment to the RTC 
funding bill which extended the statute 
from 3 to 5 years. A retroactive amend- 
ment that extended expired statutes of 
limitations on savings and loan fail- 
ures that included Madison Guaranty. 
And for those who might raise the 
question: Can you extend a statute 
retroactively? That issue has already 
been resolved in the courts. And the 
answer is yes.“ 

If not for that amendment, the Madi- 
son case would not be open today. The 
Senator from New York keeps talking 
about the clock ticking on this case. It 
was this Senator, however, who put 
that time back on the clock. It was the 
Senator from New York who would 
have allowed the time to expire 2 years 


ago. 

My colleague from New York and I 
debated my amendment on the floor. 
We disagreed. He said he thought the 
RTC would sue too many people. 

He said “Let us focus our Govern- 
ment’s energies on those people who 
conduct the egregious cases of fraud 
* * ** 

But now the Senator from New York 
claims an urgent interest in suing a 
failed thrift that caused less than one 
five-thousandths of 1 percent, of all the 
taxpayer losses of the S&L bailout, but 
shows no interest in S&L’s that cost 
the taxpayers billions upon billions. 

The Senator from New York brings a 
calendar to the floor, and marks off the 
days. But if his interest is really in 
protecting the U.S. taxpayer, where is 
his calendar counting down the expira- 
tion of United Savings Association of 
Texas? 

United Savings of Texas failed 
around the same time as Madison. 
Madison cost the taxpayers $46 mil- 
lion—a not insignificant amount of 
money. But, United Savings of Texas 
cost the taxpayers $1.6 billion. 

Time is running out on the United 
Savings case as well, and the Govern- 
ment is scrambling to put together a 
suit to recover over a half billion dol- 
lars for the taxpayers. The clock is 
ticking—ticktock, ticktock, ticktock, 
and the time is running out. 

In fact, I am told that the statute of 
limitations expires on the United Sav- 
ings case on the same day as Madison. 

A half billion dollars or more is 
riding on the United Savings case. But 
the Senator from New York is not in- 
terested. He hears no clock ticking: $46 
million versus $1.6 billion. Both expire 
the same day. That fact speaks vol- 
umes about the real issues at play 
here. 

Let me make something clear. I want 
to recover money from every failed 
thrift that we possibly can. That in- 
cludes Madison. If the Government’s 
got a case against them, I encourage 
them to file it. 
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But I remain bewildered by the posi- 
tion from the Senator from New York: 
What has changed his views? Does he 
now think the RTC was too passive, 
rather than too aggressive? If that is 
his view, it is only recently revealed. 

According to the BNA banking re- 
port, Senator D’AMATO criticized my 
amendment. I quote: 

D'Amato said that it will only invite fur- 
ther litigation against thrift directors, many 
of whom are complaining that they have 
been unjustly pursued by the RTC lawyers. 
D'Amato said, this would hold thousands of 
people potential hostages”. 

The Senator from New York has cer- 
tainly traveled a long road in a short 
time. 

The Senator from New York also 
knows very well that the Madison case 
was investigated for 3 years in the Re- 
publican controlled RTC, and no suit 
was filed. While I am not familiar with 
the particulars, I have to believe that 
was a conscious, deliberate decision 
that there was not any merit in filing 
а suit. 

I arrive at this conclusion because I 
happen to know that RTC lawyers were 
not always shy about filing suit 
against powerful politicians and elect- 
ed officials. 

I cannot understand why, under a Re- 
publican administration, the RTC 
would go lightly on a thrift connected 
to a Democratic Governor? After all, 
Governors were not beyond the pale. 
They sued a Republican Governor dur- 
ing this period, the Governor of Ari- 
zona. 

I also remember the Senator from 
New York arguing that he was uneasy 
about retroactivity, and concerned 
about its fairness. Of course, the only 
reason the RTC is able even to look at 
Madison today is because of a retro- 
active extension. The Senator now ar- 
gues for a rifleshot retroactive exten- 
sion aimed only at Madison. His con- 
cern for fairness has been eclipsed by 
his interest in politics. 

Let us just review briefly for the 
record, Mr. President. 

Despite the opposition of the Senator 
from New York, my amendment pre- 
vailed in the Senate in May 1993, af- 
fording the Government a renewed op- 
portunity to go after directors and offi- 
cers of failed thrifts like Madison and 
dozens more. My amendment was 
tough—it extended the statute of limi- 
tations in the case of fraud, gross neg- 
ligence, and even simple negligence. 

That bill went to conference, where 
the Senator from New York continued 
his opposition. 

All that conference, he opposed the 
Senate’s position on extending the 
statute. That was last November 17, a 
mere 2% months ago. 

What an amazing turnaround. His 
Buffalo Bills should be able to change 
course so dramatically. 

Mr. President, the Senator from New 
York had his chance to show some 
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leadership on this issue plenty of times 
in the past. He had his chance, more 
than once. He took a pass. 

I repeat, the RTC investigated the 
Madison thrift during the Republican 
administration for 3 long years and 
brought no charges. Through the ef- 
forts mainly of Democrats in this body, 
and over the opposition of the Senator 
from New York, we were able to pass 
legislation to give them another crack 
at Madison and dozens of other failed 
institutions. Again, I repeat, if there is 
a case against Madison, I will be the 
first to applaud its filing. 

But is the Senator from New York 
really interested in recovering tax- 
payer dollars from Madison, or is he 
preoccupied with a President who has 
become progressively more popular 
with the public, and increasing effec- 
tive in promoting a domestic agenda 
which the Senator from New York op- 
poses? 

The American people need to under- 
stand—as the President’s approval rat- 
ings climb higher, the attacks on him 
will sink lower. 

And I say to my colleagues, it isn’t 
gonna work. This President is fulfilling 
the promises he made to the American 
people. This President is promoting a 
program to help people’s lives. This 
President is working on problems that 
are real, and problems that have been 
neglected by 12 years of veto, after 
veto, after veto. 

And now, if the junior Senator from 
New York is really sincere in his desire 
to recover taxpayer dollars, then I am 
prepared to join him in his call. But 
not for just one institution. For every 
failed thrift. Let us not stop at $46 mil- 
lion. I will support an amendment that 
extends the statute of limitations for 
any wrongdoing at any thrift, includ- 
ing Madison, for 1 more year, 2 more 
years—you name it. Whatever you 
want, I am willing to extend the stat- 
ute of limitations across the board. 

If that is the Senator’s position, then 
we can do business. If the Senator can- 
not accept that offer, then one is apt to 
conclude that his speeches are about 
rhetoric rather than results, about pol- 
itics rather than public policy. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. D’AMATO addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
LIEBERMAN). The Senator from New 
York is recognized. 

Mr. D'AMATO. Mr. President, let us 
get the record clear. The Senator has 
not come and asked that there be a 
special extension of law as relates to 
Whitewater/Madison. This Senator has 
not come down to the floor and said 
that we should extend it retroactively 
or in the future for Whitewater/Madi- 
son. 

I have not changed my position. I did 
not come down here and say. Oh, по; 
let’s apply one standard of law for 
Whitewater Madison.“ That is what the 
argument of the Senator from Ohio im- 
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plies. I said let us see that the present 
law is enforced. Why can we not be told 
when the statute of limitations ends? 
Why does it take us 3 weeks to get an 
answer from the RTC? Why the stall- 
ing? Why the delays? What actions 
have they taken? We do not have a 
right to know? Are they considering 
obtaining that which they have done in 
thousands of cases—an extension, a 
voluntary extension of the statute? 

Generally, let me tell you, if that 
does not occur, what the RTC often 
does is to file a broad-based lawsuit 
and complaint, and amendment later. I 
am not suggesting that they file that 
suit, or that they sue everybody who 
has been a part or parcel to Whitewater 
and/or to Madison. What I am suggest- 
ing is that we have a right to know 
what they intend to do and what they 
are doing. 

We do not even have a Director of the 
RTC. Mysteriously, the President’s 
nominee was pulled. Was he pulled be- 
cause maybe he was looking into some 
of the files? Where are those files? And 
I am not talking about criminal files 
now, I am talking about civil proceed- 
ings. 

Do not try to conclude and say to the 
Senator that I want another standard 
of law applied. I do not. I do not come 
here and ask to make Madison a spe- 
cial case. I say we should have equal 
treatment under the law. I say we have 
a right to know whether or not they 
are going to seek that voluntary agree- 
ment, an agreement that they seek in 
hundreds and hundreds of cases every 
single year. 

And, by the way, if there is a bank in 
Texas that has a liability and costs the 
American taxpayers $1.5 billion and 
there may be $500 million in claims, let 
the RTC file that lawsuit too. If they 
want to get a voluntary extension, let 
them do that. Let them do what is ap- 
propriate. 

But I have to tell you, to come and 
say to me, “Oh, Senator, you want a 
special application of the law here and 
not іп any other сазе,” is just not the 
case. I want the same application of 
the same law in this case as there 
would be in any other. It seems to me 
that we have a right to ask the RTC 
what they are doing; what they know 
and what they do not know. 

I have been accused of trying to ques- 
tion or somehow impugn the integrity 
of the special counsel, Mr. Fiske. In no 
way do I intend to do that. His inves- 
tigation has nothing to do with the 
civil aspects. In no way are we at- 
tempting to call witnesses that would 
somehow prejudice the prosecution of 
the criminal case. So do not let that be 
said. 

By God, we have a right to know, are 
they reaching out to get the statute 
extended, and if they are not, why not? 
What conclusions have they come to? 

The clock is ticking. It is 25 days to 
go. Some would like this matter to slip 
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by. Оп the subject of various votes оп 
the statute of limitation, I make no 
apologies for saying that I do not en- 
courage litigation as a general practice 
or rule where it is not merited. But I 
simply say, let us do in the Madison 
situation what has been done in other 
cases and give us the facts. We have a 
right to the facts. If those who want to 
obfuscate it by attacking my previous 
votes as it relates to whether or not 
you can extend the statute of limita- 
tions, that is only mere obfuscation. It 
does not go to the merits of what I 
have asked the RTC for. 

I have to tell you, I am concerned 
that the Senator is attempting to 
imply that. I have not asked for an- 
other standard. I have asked for the 
same standard, not a different stand- 
ard. If I were to seek out an extension 
for Whitewater alone, my colleague 
would be absolutely right in saying 
“How can you apply the law in this 
manner; how would you make fish of 
one and fowl of another?”’ 

I have not done that. I said, Give us 
the facts. Tell us when precisely the 
statute runs out. Tell us what actions 
you contemplate taking. What are you 
doing? Where is your investigation as 
it relates to this civil matter? Are you 
attempting to get a tolling of the stat- 
ute?” 

You can attack me all you want. If 
you think you are going to keep me 
quiet on this, you are wrong. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. METZENBAUM addressed the 
Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Ohio. 

Mr. METZENBAUM. Mr. President, I 
certainly would never attempt to keep 
my friend from New York quiet. I want 
to point out to him, and I want to 
make it clear, that when I tried to ex- 
tend the statute of limitations in the 
past, one of the leaders in that opposi- 
tion was the Senator from New York. 

If he had cooperated at that time, we 
would not have this problem before us 
today. The only reason we can go for 
another 3 weeks, approximately, is be- 
cause I was successful in getting an 
amendment through over the opposi- 
tion of the Senator from New York. 
And the Senator from New York at 
that time was worried about who was 
going to be sued and whether it was 
fair. This Senator said you have ripped 
off the American people. If you have, 
you ought to pay the money back. You 
ought to pay it back promptly. And the 
Government should not have to sue 
you, but if they do, they should not be 
precluded from doing so by reason of a 
statute of limitations. 

That is the position I have taken 
here day in and day out when this issue 
has been before us. This is about the 
third or fourth or fifth time we have 
debated it in the Senate, and I regret 
to admit that each time the distin- 
guished Senator from New York, who is 
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the ranking member of the Banking 
Committee, was not with me. I think 
once he voted with me just before his 
election. But other times he has not 
been with me. He has opposed me. He 
has fought it. Now he comes here, and 
I say with unclean hands, to say that 
there is something special about this 
particular case and we ought to be ex- 
tending the statute. Iam saying extend 
the statute as long as you want. I will 
extend it for 2 years or 5 years or per- 
manent, across the board, for all sav- 
ings and loans. But do not try to make 
political hay out of this one company 
where the loss is something like $46 
million as compared to just one I men- 
tioned, the one in Texas of $1.6 billion 
and the statute may very well expire 
about the same time on that one. 

Mr. D'AMATO addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New York. 

Mr. D’AMATO. Mr. President, let me 
again say that my colleague from Ohio 
and, indeed, the wisdom of the Senate 
in the past was to provide an extension 
for 2 years to cover this and other 
cases as well. His views carried. That 
happens. There are those cases where 
reasonable people can and do disagree. 
I did not carry on because he was suc- 
cessful in moving to that point. I do 
not seek an extension of the statute of 
limitations as it relates to Whitewater. 
I have never suggested that. Never. 
What I have said is two things. Number 
one, tell us precisely when the statute 
of limitations expires. And to this date 
we have been led to believe that it may 
expire on February 28. We have been 
led to believe—this is the date if you 
read the letters that have come to us— 
and it took 3 weeks, 3 weeks to get any 
response. Is there any wonder why we 
are concerned? When eight Senators 
signed a letter, eight Members of the 
Congress, requesting basic information 
and it took 3 weeks. And we got an an- 
swer only after the Chairman of the 
Banking Committee interceded with a 
call to say, “Му Gosh, why don’t you 
answer?“ Only then do we get a per- 
functory answer that really does not 
answer the questions. 

And then as to a tolling agreement, 
which is something that is entered into 
regularly, we want to know what, if 
anything, they are doing to pursue 
that. If you read the letter that came— 
and I do not intend to read it again 
into the RECORD—from the Deputy Sec- 
retary, Mr. Altman, who is nominally 
in charge, or was in charge in the ab- 
sence of there being a head of the RTC, 
he says tolling agreements are regu- 
larly entered into. He does not tell us 
whether or not they are going to pur- 
sue it in this instance, whether or not 
there is any reason, whether or not 
they have discontinued. The letter 
avoids answers to any of those ques- 
tions. We have a right to have those 
questions answered because this is a 
sensitive matter. 
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As it relates to any other institution, 
be assured that I certainly would not 
oppose a tolling agreement, and in lieu 
of that the kind of litigation that 
would ensue if, for example, the bank 
in Texas refused to enter into that toll- 
ing agreement, because I am sure that 
is what the RTC would do. But I think 
we have a right to be briefed and to be 
told what course of conduct is being 
taken because, to be quite candid with 
you, I do not think that the RTC has 
been acting with us in a good faith. 
They have had a four-corner stall, and 
I say look at the record and that is 
what you see. 

So I am not asking for an extension 
of the statute. I do not apologize for 
my previous positions in saying in 
some cases what we have had is the 
RTC going after just deep pockets re- 
gardless of whether or not a board 
member or director had served well and 
caused no harm to the institution. I do 
not say that there is anybody who has 
committed any misdeeds in this case. I 
just want the facts before the statute 
runs out and before we get, “I'm sorry, 
it’s too late. We can’t, we didn’t 
know.“. That is АП we want. We want 
the facts. 

Mr. PRYOR addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from Ar- 
kansas. 

Mr. PRYOR. Mr. President, I wonder 
if my friend from New York would 
yield for a question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair was under the impression the 
Senator had yielded. 

Mr. D’AMATO. I have yielded, but I 
would try to answer. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Arkansas has the floor. 

Mr. PRYOR. First, the Senator from 
Arkansas would like to pose a question 
through the Chair as to the approxi- 
mate length of time the distinguished 
Senator from New York has served on 
the Senate Banking Committee? 

Mr. D'AMATO. I am entering my 
third term. I have been on the commit- 
tee since then. 

Mr. PRYOR. So over a decade. The 
Senator from New York has watched, 
as all of us have watched, the savings 
and loan debacle—hundreds of S&L’s 
and banks going by the wayside with 
taxpayers of America losing billions 
and billions of dollars. And here we 
come to an S&L in the State of Arkan- 
sas that perhaps lost some $46 million. 
The question I pose to the Senator 
from New York, how many other times 
has the Senator from New York re- 
quested the RTC to give a full-fledged 
briefing on a single particular savings 
and loan? 

Mr. D’AMATO. I would answer my 
colleague’s question with another ques- 
tion. How many times have we had a 
sitting Governor of a State who is al- 
leged to have borrowed $1 million and 
not paid back those moneys to that 
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savings and loan? How many times 
have we had the No. 3 person, Mr. Hub- 
bell—let me answer—the No. 3 person 
in the Justice Department, whose fa- 
ther-in-law is alleged to have borrowed 
hundreds and hundreds of thousands of 
dollars from that savings and loan, not 
to mention others in the White House 
who were tied directly or indirectly to 
Madison Savings & Loan and to 
Whitewater? So I would say to you if 
we are going to have a conspiracy of si- 
lence, that is fine. My colleagues can 
go ahead and do that. But I am not 
about to do that. Iam going to ask the 
questions because they should be 
asked. I want the facts. 

Mr. PRYOR. Mr. President, if I might 
respond, I believe the Senator from 
New York now might be misstating the 
facts, a misstatement that the then 
Governor of the State of Arkansas, now 
the President of the United States, bor- 
rowed $1 million. 

Mr. D’AMATO. I did not say the 
“then” Governor. I said the Governor 
from Arkansas. I believe that is one of 
the things that has been raised, that 
the present Governor may have bor- 
rowed $1 million. I do not know wheth- 
er that is true or not. I would like to 
get the facts. 

Now, let us understand it. Is it true 
or is it not true that Mr. Hubbell, who 
has recused himself since his father-in- 
law borrowed $500,000 or $600,000 from 
the institution and did not pay it back? 
І ао not know. If you ask why I am in- 
terested, that is why. It is rather 
unique. 

Mr. PRYOR. My question is simple. I 
am asking why such a sudden interest 
after 12 years as a member of the Bank- 
ing Committee, why is this the first 
time the Senator from New York has 
raised a question about a particular 
savings and loan on the floor of the 
Senate? 

Mr. D’AMATO. Because this is the 
first time that we have ever had a situ- 
ation where we have had so many peo- 
ple in prominent places, in positions 
where it has been alleged that there 
may have been improper use of the re- 
sources of Madison through 
Whitewater and improper use, or at 
least failure to collect moneys from a 
savings and loan. People who are in 
high office and/or whose relatives are 
in very high office. That is why. I do 
not think my interest is unusual. I do 
not think it is unreasonable. But there 
has not been brought to my knowledge 
or to my attention any similar situa- 
tion. That is why. 

Mr. METZENBAUM addressed the 
Chair. 

Mr. D'AMATO. If that is a mystery, 
then I plead guilty. It should be a mys- 
tery to most Americans. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Arkansas has the floor. 

Mr. PRYOR. Mr. President, my point 
is pretty simple, I think. Iam going to 
sit down because I am going to not con- 
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tinue to come over and answer, or at- 
tempt to set the record straight each 
day the Senator from New York comes 
to the floor. 

He has already taken about 9 pages of 
the Senate’s RECORD earlier this week, 
Mr. President, on just Whitewater. He 
spoke for 6 pages worth of CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD back on May 13 trying 
to make certain, as the Senator from 
Ohio has pointed out, that we did not 
extend the statute of limitations from 
3 to 5 years. And in fact he made such 
an impassioned speech on May 13, 1992, 
he convinced me that he was right. He 
was very persuasive. I voted with him. 
I was one of 6 or 7 Democrats who 
joined my colleague from New York on 
that side of the aisle. He gave a very, 
very persuasive talk that day. 

But, Mr. President, let me just say 
that the Senator from New York is 
using the floor of the Senate to smear 
the reputations of some good people. 
The Attorney General of the United 
States has appointed an independent 
counsel, an independent counsel who is 
at this moment forming a staff, at this 
moment moving into offices, at this 
moment beginning this investigation. 

If the Senator from New York wants 
the facts, why does he not wait on his 
friend who is in fact the special pros- 
ecutor to present the facts to the Con- 
gress? And then at that time the Con- 
gress will make a determination as to 
whether to proceed further into the 
Whitewater matter. 

He is smearing good names on the 
floor of the U.S. Senate, and this Sen- 
ate was not created for that purpose. 
We should allow the prosecutor, the 
special counsel, to go forward with this 
investigation. 

Mr. BUMPERS. Mr. President, I want 
to honor the request of the Senator 
from Massachusetts about not unduly 
delaying the proceedings here, but I 
cannot resist as a Senator from Arkan- 
sas making a couple of what I believe 
are propitious comments about what 
has just transpired on the floor of the 
Senate. 

First of all, I had never heard of 
Whitewater until the summer of 1992 
when it surfaced in the campaign. I do 
not recall ever having heard of Madison 
Guaranty until the former President of 
that company was indicted, tried and 
in approximately 20 minutes acquitted. 

So, all I know about these matters is 
what I have read in the newspapers. 
One thing I do know is that I have 
hardly read one new single revelation 
in the past 3 months, and I have read 
most of the things that appeared at 
least in the local press which is gen- 
erally a rehash of what I read 3 months 
ago just different paragraphs and dif- 
ferent people saying it. 

I know a lot of the people involved in 
both of those matters, some not so 
well, and some very well. I can tell you 
that Bill and Hillary Clinton have been 
very dear friends of mine and Senator 
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Pryor’s for many, many years for all 
the obvious reasons: First, we like 
them; second, we belong to the same 
political party; and third, we have at- 
tended every frog gigging and chitlin 
fry in Arkansas together for the past 20 
years. But we like them, and we trust 
them 

Vince Foster was one of the finest 
men I ever knew. I saw a little chart 
from the Republican Policy Committee 
the other day, and it beat anything I 
have ever seen. If I had not been a trial 
lawyer for 18 years before I got into 
this business, maybe I would not have 
been so offended. It pointed out that 
Shella Anthony, who works at the Jus- 
tice Department, is a sister of Vince 
Foster. It pointed out that she is the 
wife of a former Congressman, Beryl 
Anthony. Now, what conclusion are we 
supposed to draw from that? What does 
that mean? They listed some people 
who had hardly ever shaken hands with 
Bill Clinton. 

The first thing I learned in law 
school and the principle that made an 
indelible impression on me is the pre- 
sumption of innocence. Every com- 
mentator in the country, every time 
they cite maybe some alleged ethical 
misstep, possible criminal misstep in 
this matter, they are quick to say but 
there is no evidence that the President 
and first lady knew anything about 
this at the time.” 

My friend from New York, and he is 
my friend, has been on this floor now 3 
days in a row with his little calendar 
and saying he is coming back every day 
until someone answers his questions 
about the statute of limitations. 

Certainly, I cannot think of a more 
appropriate response to that than the 
one the Senator from Ohio gave this 
afternoon, and that is to remind this 
body that the most steadfast opponent 
of extending the statute of limitation 
on civil wrongdoing in these RTC cases 
has been the Senator from New York. 
What we have here is a death bed con- 
version. It is hardly even a thinly 
veiled effort to keep this Whitewater 
thing as hot as possible. 

I can tell you something else that is 
not so thinly veiled either, and that is 
that we have a young dynamic, intel- 
ligent, tenacious, determined President 
who has promised the American people 
a new way of doing things, a new agen- 
da, and whose approval rating, despite 
an absolutely unending plethora of ad- 
verse stories about Whitewater, contin- 
ues to climb, and is now at 60 percent, 
which is higher than Ronald Reagan 
was at the same point in his presi- 
dency. He is formidable indeed. 

We have the lowest inflation rate, 
the lowest interest rate, the highest 
growth rate, the biggest deficit reduc- 
tion, all because the President has had 
the determination to say to the Amer- 
ican people there are only two ways to 
deal with the deficit and they are both 
very unpopular, two ways: Raise taxes 
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and cut spending. And you have big 
powerful forces opposed to each of 
those things. 

And he won his deficit reduction 
package by one vote in the Senate and 
one vote in the House, and as a result 
you heard his State of the Union ad- 
dress saying that for the first time 
since Harry Truman the deficit will be 
headed south for 3 consecutive years. It 
is an incredible thing. As a matter of 
fact, his first year in office was incred- 
ible. It got off to a rocky start. But he 
is a quick study. I have watched him 
pick up on things quickly all of my 
life. He is one of the brightest men I 
ever knew. 

He is having fabulous success, and 
the people of America, even when they 
do not agree with him, approve of his 
determination and his tenacity, and I 
have noticed as his popularity contin- 
ues to climb there are those who try to 
accelerate the public discussion of 
Whitewater 

Is there any doubt in anybody’s mind 
about what that is all about? Of course, 
there is not. Is there any doubt in any- 
body’s mind that there are people even 
in the United States Senate who will 
try to keep that thing on the front 
burner until 19967 None. 

Mr. President, this is the first word I 
have said on this. Iam not privy to any 
of the details other than what I have 
read in the paper, but I can tell you 
there are those who relish it for politi- 
cal reasons. 

I did not hear anybody come to the 
floor with a calendar when George 
Bush's son was accused of impropri- 
eties in an S&L out in Denver. I had 
the utmost empathy for that young 
man’s mother and father, the President 
and First Lady. I do not care who they 
are. If it is your child it puts an en- 
tirely different slant on it. If you want 
to get my attention, just bring up one 
of my 3 children. I am personally 
pleased it all turned out the way it did 
for Neil Bush. 

I just cringe when I think of the 
agony some parents go through be- 
cause of the plight of a child and espe- 
cially when that child is the son of the 
President. 

But nobody came to the floor with a 
calendar then. So we all know what is 
going on. Maybe we ought to just let it 
go. I think the American people know 
what is going on. 


GOALS 2000: EDUCATE AMERICA 
ACT 


The Senate resumed consideration of 
the bill. 

Several Senators addressed 
Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts [Mr. KEN- 
NEDY], the manager of the bill. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, we 
have been, over the period of these 
days, trying to give focus and atten- 
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tion to the issue of the Goals 2000. We 
went through statements relevant to 
this subject matter yesterday for some 
period of time. We were involved in an 
extremely important debate and dis- 
cussion of great significance and im- 
portance. 

Obviously, under the rules of the 
Senate, people can get up and make 
statements and speeches. We have tried 
on a very important matter to cooper- 
ate both with the majority leader and 
the minority leader to recognize that 
there are some matters of importance 
that are taking place that are going to 
involve Senators this evening and are 
important deliberations. 

We were around for a great deal of 
time during the course of the morning 
looking for amendments, and would 
have been glad to have statements and 
speeches. We are now in the 3:30 period. 
Obviously, Senators under these rules 
can get up and talk, and we have tried. 

I see my friend and colleague from 
Indiana. We had hoped to be able to 
consider his amendment. Now the Pre- 
siding Officer, Senator LIEBERMAN, has 
been over here now for more than 2 
hours, 2% hours. The Senator from New 
Hampshire has another amendment 
and has been here 2% hours. 

We would like to request, to the ex- 
tent that we can, the cooperation of 
the membership so that we might be 
able to move forward. I have been here 
for some time. So I understand that 
Members have views and positions, and 
certainly they are entitled to make 
those representations. But I would ask 
on behalf of the committees that we be 
able to go back and focus on the unfin- 
ished business of the Senate, which is 
the extremely important education 
bill. 

We made that request yesterday. We 
are making it again today. I would cer- 
tainly hope that we could get back to 
the considerations of the legislation. 
We are at a very important period of 
time in the course of this debate. We 
are trying to accommodate other Mem- 
bers. 

But when we find that these matters 
come up in midafternoon when we have 
had time to consider them in the morn- 
ing, then we think that the young peo- 
ple in this country are entitled to some 
action too. 

So I would certainly hope that all 
sides on this now would at least give us 
the opportunity to see what further 
progress we can make. I know the Sen- 
ator from Missouri is prepared to offer 
an amendment and to speak briefly. 
Then we are prepared to move ahead to 
permit the Senate to vote on two very 
important matters. 

So I would urge the cooperation of 
our colleagues and friends so that we 
can get about the business of education 
policy here in the Senate. 

Mr. DANFORTH. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I would be glad to 
yield. 
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Mr. DANFORTH. Mr. President, my 
understanding of the parliamentary 
situation is that under the agreement, 
Senator HELMS has an amendment 
pending. It is not subject to amend- 
ment. Therefore, the Senate will vote 
on that. Then after that, the Senate 
will then vote on an alternative that 
would be offered by Senator KENNEDY. 

Mr. KENNEDY. The basic agreement 
is that the Senator from North Caro- 
lina submitted his amendment. It is 
not subject to perfection or alteration. 
We had indicated in the consent agree- 
ment that he would be able to make 
the presentation, which he has. I imag- 
ine if he wants to come back, make ad- 
ditional comments, there is no time 
limitation. But at some time—we did 
not say at what time—another amend- 
ment will be introduced by Senator 
JEFFORDS or the Senator from Missouri 
and we will have a discussion. At the 
termination of the discussion, there 
will be two back-to-back rollcall votes; 
the first vote will be on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from North Caro- 
lina, and the second will be on the 
amendment of the Senator from Mis- 
souri. 

That is, I believe, the current situa- 
tion. I think that would be the way 
that we would proceed. 

So after the time that the Senator 
would introduce an amendment, make 
what comment, then we would move 
forward to two votes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts has correctly 
stated the parliamentary situation as 
the Chair understands it. 

Mr. DANFORTH. Mr. President, I 
may inquire about the parliamentary 
situation? Is it now in order to send the 
alternative amendment to the desk? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. It is now in order. 

Mr. DANFORTH. All right. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1383 

Mr. DANFORTH. Mr. President, I 
send an amendment to the desk and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report. 

The bill clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Missouri [Mr. DAN- 
FORTH], for himself and Mrs. KASSEBAUM, 
proposes an amendment numbered 1383. 

The amendment follows: 

At an appropriate place, insert the follow- 
ing: 

It is the sense of the Senate that local edu- 
cational agencies should encourage a brief 
period of daily silence for students for the 
purpose of contemplating their aspirations; 
for considering what they hope and plan to 
accomplish that day; for considering how 
their own actions of that day will effect 
themselves and others around them, includ- 
ing their schoolmates, friends and families; 
for drawing strength from whatever per- 
sonal, moral or religious beliefs or positive 
values they hold; and for such other intro- 
spection and reflection as will help them de- 
velop and prepare them for achieving the 
goals of this bill. 
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Mr. DANFORTH. Mr. President, let 
me just briefly tell the Senate the dif- 
ference between the two amendments 
that we will be able to select between. 

The amendment that has been offered 
by the Senator from North Carolina 
would be a Federal mandate to the 
State and local governments relating 
to prayer in school. It would say that 
local governments and local school 
boards must permit voluntary prayer 
in school or else they lose Federal 
money. 

This amendment by contrast is not a 
mandate. It is a statement of position 
by Members of the Senate, a sense-of- 
the-Senate amendment. But it does not 
mandate how local school districts 
must act. It does not offer money or 
withhold the money depending on what 
is done by a local school district. It al- 
lows local school districts to make 
their own decisions about whether in 
that school district voluntary prayer 
should be allowed or not. 

It also allows flexibility for those 
school districts to tailor whatever they 
are doing according to what the law is. 
Furthermore, it does not fall into the 
trap of the Helms amendment which is 
the trap that is in the very last sen- 
tence of the Helms amendment which 
says, in effect, that local school dis- 
tricts cannot have any control over the 
form of prayer in their schools which 
would mean presumably that any stu- 
dent could arise from his seat any time 
of day and do anything that he or she 
wanted to do in the name of prayer, 
out loud, in a belligerent way, what- 
ever. 

This is, therefore, much less direc- 
tive. It is not directive. It is simply a 
statement of position by the Senate. 
What is the statement of position? The 
statement of position is that it is a 
good thing to have a brief period of si- 
lence. We do not direct the school 
boards do it. We simply advise that in 
our opinion it is an appropriate thing 
to do to have a period when students 
can reflect on their religion. They can 
reflect on their value system. They can 
reflect on how they want to be good 
citizens of that school or what they 
want to accomplish during that day in 
school. 

So it is not an effort to try to impose 
from Washington through the granting 
or withholding of funds what should be 
done by the local school board. Therein 
is the difference. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Arkansas [Mr. BUMPERS] is 
recognized. 

Mr. BUMPERS. Mr. President, on the 
amendment of the Senator from North 
Carolina, you will recall in the 198075 
we debated a constitutional amend- 
ment presented to this body by Presi- 
dent Reagan, a constitutional amend- 
ment dealing with voluntary prayer in 
school. 

There was just one thing that was fa- 
tally flawed about that amendment. It 
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did not provide for voluntary prayer. It 
provided for mandatory prayer to be 
written by whoever happened to con- 
trol the school board of any particular 
school. And to the eternal credit of the 
U.S. Senate it was soundly defeated. 

Some of us who feel strongly about 
the religious Judeo-Christian ргіп- 
ciples of this Nation went to work and 
crafted a bill called freedom of access. 
The freedom of access bill, which was 
essentially the product of Senator НАТ- 
FIELD, I believe, and a few others, who 
had voted against the constitutional 
amendment. Hearings were held on it. 
The Senate passed it, and you know 
something? The constitutionality of it 
was challenged, and the U.S. Supreme 
Court in a hearing, the only hearing I 
ever attended in the Supreme Court—I 
went over to hear that case argued— 
and the Supreme Court said it was con- 
stitutional. The law says that any 
school district which allows nonaca- 
demic programs or functions in their 
facilities may not deprive any individ- 
ual or group of the right to theological 
discussions, prayer, whatever they 
want to do of a religious nature as long 
as it is not teacher led or preacher led, 
and conducted during nonacademic 
hours. 

The Supreme Court says, That's 
just fine.” And it is fine. If you are 
going to let the Young Communist 
League meet in the local school cafe- 
teria, you certainly are not going to 
deprive a group of young children who 
consider themselves affiliated with 
some religion or another the right to 
meet, pray, discuss, whatever. 

Today as a result of the constitu- 
tionality of that bill being upheld, 
there are thousands—thousands—of 
prayer groups all over America using 
school facilities. 

Mr. President, the Founding Fathers 
knew exactly what they were doing 
when they crafted our Constitution. 
They knew there was always going to 
be somebody coming down the pike 
that wanted to make you dance to 
their tune; march to their drummer. 
But why would we want to mandate a 
loss of money to a school district with- 
out a definition of what is voluntary 
and what is not. We already have vol- 
untary prayer in school—legal, author- 
ized by the U.S. Congress and upheld 
by the Supreme Court. 

Why do we want to threaten people 
when anybody in any school who is de- 
nied that right under the Freedom of 
Access law has a cause of action in the 
Federal courts? And they ought to use 
it. We have had one action in Arkansas 
in the last 2 years. 

What the Helms amendment does, of 
course, is hold a great big club over the 
head of every school administrator of 
the United States, every school district 
in the United States, with a threat of 
losing all of their money if somebody 
alleges that they want to voluntarily 
pray, and have been prevented from 
doing so. 
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One of the reasons that amendment 
in 1980 was so soundly defeated is be- 
cause the people of America were 
scared to death of who was going to get 
control of the local school board, and 
not just whether it would be Jewish, 
Muslim, or Christian, but also whether 
it would be Baptists, Methodists, Pres- 
byterians, or Catholics. Whoever got 
control of the school board would have 
some say about the content of the 
prayer. 

I can tell you, even my fundamental- 
ist friends do not like that. They want 
prayer in school, but they cringe to 
think that somebody with whom they 
might have a serious religious dis- 
agreement would be composing the 
prayers down at the schoolhouse sim- 
Ply because they got control of the 
school board. 

Mr. President, since I came to the 
Senate, I guess I have voted on prayer 
in school at least 40 times. Everybody 
knows what these amendments are 
about. They are designed for political 
embarrassment to everybody who votes 
no, so the next time their opponents 
can say, he voted against voluntary 
prayer in school. 

I do not mean this to be self-serving, 
but I was the only Southerner who 
voted against that constitutional 
amendment. And when I ran the next 
time, sure enough, that is all my oppo- 
nent wanted to talk about. That is all 
his campaign ads were about. 

I waited one night until there were 
about 1,000 people in the crowd in a 
pretty good Bible Belt community in 
my State, and I explained my vote. 
And I am telling you, I had fundamen- 
talists and everyone stomping and 
cheering because the American people 
know the truth when they hear it. 

Harry Truman said, the only time 
this country ever gets in trouble is 
when there is some liar sitting in the 
Oval Office. 

Tell them the truth about what that 
amendment did and once we did that, 
they did not want it. 

So, Mr. President, I am going to vote 
against the Helms amendment as pres- 
ently written. I certainly will support 
the amendment of the Senator from 
Missouri, and I applaud his efforts. 

I thank God Almighty for those 
brave souls who have not jumped under 
their desks every time this issue came 
up in the U.S. Senate. Thank God А1- 
mighty for those brave souls who so far 
have prevented those who would de- 
stroy religious freedom from doing so 
under the guise of the false flag of pro- 
viding religious freedom, of mandating 
prayers—their prayers—under the false 
and deceptive flag of voluntariness. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. JEFFORDS addressed Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from Ver- 
mont. 

Mr. JEFFORDS. Mr. President, I will 
be brief. I know that the Senator from 
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North Carolina deserves and will have, 
I hope, an opportunity to close debate, 
or hope to close debate. 

I would like to follow up to some de- 
gree the comments of the Senator from 
Arkansas on what the status of the law 
is and also raise the awareness of my 
colleagues as to what could be the dis- 
aster of this amendment to a local 
school district, because I think it is in- 
credibly important that we understand 
exactly what this amendment could do. 

First of all, I point out the wording 
of the Helms amendment—and I will be 
supporting the Danforth amendment— 
“No funds made available through the 
Department of Education under this 
act, or any other act, shall be available 
to any State or local educational agen- 
cy which,“ and it goes on. 

I want to make sure you understand 
what is at risk here. It is not the funds 
under this act, which are rather small. 
It is not the funds of the acts of those 
things that go through the Department 
of Education, but it is all Federal funds 
that go to a local educational agency. 

What are those? Well, you have, in 
addition to what we are dealing with 
today, all the educational acts, like the 
Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act, all those connected with that and 
anything else in the Department of 
Education; but also grants from NASA, 
grants from the National Science 
Foundation, of which there are many 
in these areas; agriculture; the school 
lunch program; the school breakfast 
program; all moneys that flow through 
HHS; Medicaid funds; funds of that na- 
ture which get involved in schools. 

So if you run afoul of this amend- 
ment, all those funds—and you ought 
to remember the wording that they 
shall not be available—shall not be 
available—thus meaning, they are at 
risk, thus meaning if you violate it and 
you are found in violation, you do not 
get any of these funds. So this is an in- 
credibly difficult amendment to under- 
stand. 

Now here we can vote for these 
amendments and pray that somehow, 
somewhere, some way along the way 
they will not get into law. But we 
ought to be aware of what will happen 
if they do get into the law. And that is 
what will happen. 

Second, I think we have to wonder 
about what the intent of the amend- 
ment really is. We have spent hours 
and hours arguing against amendments 
that would try to prevent mandates 
and the Federal involvement in the law 
in education, all those things. 

I do not disagree with that. I do not 
think we should allow the Federal Gov- 
ernment to have any way to dictate to 
the local educational institutions what 
their programs and the standards, et 
cetera, ought to be. 

But I cannot help but wonder wheth- 
er this amendment is an attempt to 
really get all Federal funds out of the 
schools or is just involved with vol- 
untary prayer? 
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Well, I would like to restate, which I 
think has already been brought to your 
attention, what the law is now with re- 
spect to funds and voluntary prayer. 
The law for years and years in appro- 
priations bills has stated this: 

No funds appropriated under this act may 
be used to prevent the implementation of 
programs of voluntary prayer and medita- 
tion in the public schools. 


Very clear. That is existing law. 


So what is the problem? I do not 
know. But if you read the bill, it 
sounds good until you get to the “ог” 
clauses. 

Let me give you the best example, 
and the Senator from Missouri pointed 
that out very clearly. It sounds very 
good. 

Neither the United States nor any state 
nor any local education agency shall require 
any person to participate in prayer or influ- 
ence the form or content of any prayer in 
such public schools. 

Well, you think, it is the last clause. 
You think it reads pretty well: * * 
or influence the form or content of any 
prayer in such public schools.”’ 

Now, you have the Constitution out 
there which has very strict provisions 
which allow or do not allow activities 
with respect to prayer in the schools. 
But as the Senator from Missouri 
pointed out, suppose somebody in the 
middle of school desires to get up and 
loudly proclaim a prayer? Well, it is 
perfectly allowable under the Constitu- 
tion to control your classroom and to 
say there is an appropriate time for 
those activities, but you cannot do it 
to disturb the classroom. This would 
place you in violation of the Constitu- 
tion and in violation of this amend- 
ment. 

So the school agency is put in the di- 
lemma of having the threat of losing 
all of its Federal funds on the one 
hand, or perhaps getting a lawsuit on 
the other hand to go to the U.S. Su- 
preme Court on the issue of whether or 
not a person can get up and disrupt a 
classroom with a prayer. 

Obviously, the easiest way to go 
would be, you would think: Well, do 
not worry about the Education Depart- 
ment; except you lose all your funds. 
So then you are forced into violating 
the Constitution. And then you are 
forced into going to the Supreme Court 
to solve the problems. 

I hope we understand that the law 
right now is pretty clear what can be 
done. This amendment would throw ev- 
erything into chaos, give the Depart- 
ment of Education a nightmare as to 
how to separate and delineate what 
cannot be done, what can be done, what 
is within this amendment and the Con- 
stitution, and what is without. 

So I hope my colleagues will vote for 
what I think is a very sensible sub- 
stitute by the Senator from Missouri, a 
man for whom I have immense respect. 
I have worked with him on civil rights 
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laws. He and I were attorneys general 
together back in the late 1960’s and 
1970’s. I just know also, as a minister, 
he is very, very much concerned about 
the ability of our young people to be 
able to participate in religious services 
and prayers. I just want to make sure 
my colleagues understand what could 
happen if this amendment passed. 

I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Oregon is recognized. 

Mr. PACKWOOD. Mr. President, I 
have not decided how I am going to 
vote on the amendments of the Senator 
from North Carolina or the Senator 
from Missouri or the Senator from 
Massachusetts. But I want to get some- 
thing clear in my mind before proceed- 
ing. I have opposed constitutional 
amendments which would have allowed 
school boards to write prayers or 
teachers to direct prayers. If you ever 
want to stop a Rotary audience, when 
somebody asks you about school pray- 
ers, just ask them who should write it. 

“Тһе school board?” 

“Well, no; don't trust the school 
board.“ 

The principal?“ 

“It depends whether he’s Christian.“ 

You say, Well, what if he is not? 
Does the principal get to write it?” 

“Well, по.” 

“Тһе teacher? Have a different ргау- 
er in each room, depending on the 
teacher, and each day you get up and 
the teacher recites the prayer?” 

No, they do not mean that either. 
Not even if you say Sally and Jimmy, 
if they do not like it, can go off in the 
cloakroom. But this is what I want to 
ask the Senator from North Carolina. 
If I read the intent of his amendment, 
it is to prohibit the distribution of 
funds to these school districts if they 
prohibit constitutionally permitted 
prayer? 

Mr. HELMS. The Senator is exactly 
right. And that is all it does. 

Mr. PACKWOOD. It is not trying to 
extend the Constitution? 

Mr. HELMS. No, sir. 

Mr. PACKWOOD. And those two 
words, if added, constitutionally per- 
mitted,” would mean if a school dis- 
trict does not allow a student to stand 
up and do silent prayer or stand up and 
do a modest oral prayer that does not 
disrupt the class, whatever the Court 
allows, the Senator from North Caro- 
lina would allow, and say the school 
district must allow. 

Do I have it correct? 

Mr. HELMS. You do, absolutely. 

Mr. PACKWOOD. I want to go to this 
issue. I want to understand what the 
Senator is aiming at. Maybe the words 
“constitutionally permitted’ should be 
added. 

But it is this issue of the mandates 
that I find intriguing because we really 
are an Alice-in-Wonderland place. It is 
interesting to see the flip of liberal and 
conservative positions from time to 
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time. We do not shrink at all from 
mandates to local school districts. We 
load them up one after another. We did 
it with title ІХ in the old Grove City 
case, where the Supreme Court made a 
decision this was discrimination 
against women and girls, and we said 
we were going to withhold money. We 
had to finally change it statutorily be- 
cause the Court’s decision was a statu- 
tory, not constitutional, decision. I 
supported that. I supported withhold- 
ing the funds if they were going to dis- 
criminate against women and girls. We 
had a 4-year battle. We could not break 
a filibuster the first time, trying to re- 
verse Grove City. But it was a man- 
date. 

We do it under title VI of the Civil 
Rights Act. We withhold funds for fail- 
ure to enforce racial discrimination 
laws; if education districts will not en- 
force them, we will withhold funds. We 
do it under section 504 of the Rehabili- 
tation Act of 1973 for discrimination 
against the disabled. And we do it 
under title ПІ of the Age Discrimina- 
tion Act, if there is discrimination on 
the basis of age. 

Interestingly, those are all statutory. 
They do not rise to the dignity of a 
constitutional prohibition. They are all 
statutory and we all mandate the dis- 
tricts must pay attention to them. If 
they do not, they lose their money. In 
a couple of cases, they do not lose it 
all, but they lose part of their money. 

So I fail to follow the logic of saying 
that if we are going to prohibit a 
school district from getting all or some 
of its money if it violates statutory 
prohibitions on age discrimination or 
racial discrimination or disabilities 
discrimination, that it is illogical to 
say we will withhold their funds if they 
violate the Constitution, which has a 
higher dignity than statutes that we 
may pass in the Congress. 

So I find two issues. But I think the 
one can be separated. I do not find the 
mandate issue a particularly consist- 
ent argument with everything we have 
done. And usually in the past—and I 
have been on the liberal side of these— 
it is the liberals who pass these laws on 
age discrimination or racial discrimi- 
nation and demand the mandates. It is 
usually the conservatives who are op- 
posed. There is a mix, but that is a 
rough generalization. 

Now, when we come to a mandate to 
enforce a constitutional right, I sense 
there is going to be a flip of positions. 
I find that interesting. 

But if the amendment of the Senator 
from North Carolina is nothing more 
than a mandate with the threat of los- 
ing funds to the school districts, that 
they must follow the Constitution or 
they would lose their funds, I think 
most people will support that. My 
hunch is if this said they must follow 
the first amendment on free speech, it 
would have overwhelming support. 

But, in any event, while I have not 
decided how I am going to vote, I would 
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prefer a lot more to have the words in 
there: “constitutionally permitted.” I 
do not think you can use the argument 
that this is a mandate to defeat this 
when we do not hesitate, on bill after 
bill after bill in education, let alone ev- 
erything else, to mandate local govern- 
ments and local education districts to 
do things that we think they ought to 
be doing, whether or not they do them. 

I thank the Chair and I yield the 
floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
WELLSTONE). The Senator from Mis- 
souri. 

Mr. DANFORTH. Mr. President, I am 
not sure I understand the point that 
has been made by the Senator from Or- 
egon with respect to this mandating 
that school districts enforce the Con- 
stitution. Because there is nothing in 
this that mandates they enforce the 
Constitution. 

What this does is to mandate the 
school districts to allow voluntary 
prayer. 

Mr. PACKWOOD. As I understand—— 

Mr. DANFORTH. But there is no con- 
stitutional right, as I understand it 
right now, in schools, that a period of 
prayer be set aside, or that prayer be 
allowed even if it is voluntary prayer. 

Certain types of voluntary prayer are 
not permitted under the Constitution. 
Certain types are permitted in the Con- 
stitution. But none is required by the 
Constitution. 

Mr. PACKWOOD. Correct. 

Mr. DANFORTH. What this does is to 
say that, henceforth, the school dis- 
trict’s receipt of Federal funds will be 
determined by whether or not the 
school district will adopt a policy of al- 
lowing voluntary prayer? 

Mr. PACKWOOD. No, that is not the 
way I read it. And I do not think that 
is absolutely what the Senator from 
North Carolina said. 

Mr. HELMS. Absolutely not. The 
Senator is wrong. 

Mr. PACKWOOD. The words “соп- 
stitutionally permitted” are not in this 
amendment. What the Senator is say- 
ing is that school districts must allow 
prayer that is constitutional. 

Mr. HELMS. Right on. 

Mr. DANFORTH. All right. If he is 
saying that, then that does solve part 
of the problem. He does not say that, 
but if he were to say that, that would 
solve the odd situation in the amend- 
ment, as it now stands, which says that 
even an unconstitutional voluntary 
prayer, such as one that is led by the 
teacher, even though it is allegedly 
voluntary, would be mandated. 

However, that is not the only prob- 
lem with this legislation. The problem 
with this legislation is that it says to 
the school district, you can no longer 
be neutral. It says to the school dis- 
trict that you can no longer have a sit- 
uation in your school district where 
prayer will not take place in your 
schools. It says that if it is voluntary 
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prayer, you must allow that voluntary 
prayer or you will lose your money. So 
it mandates a change in policy in those 
schools. 

Mr. PACKWOOD. It does not man- 
date—forget this amendment. I am not 
sure today if you are constitutionally 
permitted as a child to say a prayer 
that the school district can pass an or- 
dinance or stop you from doing it. That 
is why I asked about the words “соп- 
stitutionally permitted.” I do not 
think we are compelling the school dis- 
trict to do anything. I think we are 
saying you must follow the existing 
constitutional law. 

Mr. DANFORTH. Then the argument, 
as I understand it, is therefore the 
amendment does nothing. 

Mr. PACKWOOD. Except it withholds 
funds. That is rather significant to a 
local school district. At the moment, I 
suppose we can pass a sense-of-the-Sen- 
ate resolution that says to the local 
school district, Do not violate the 
Constitution. If the Constitution al- 
lows certain types of prayer, you must 
allow it, period.“ That would be ora- 
tory 1 е. 

Mr. DANFORTH. Does the Senator 
believe that the Constitution now says 
that school districts must allow vol- 
untary prayer in their school? 

Mr. PACKWOOD. I am not sure ex- 
actly what the Court has said. I believe 
it has said that a child can have a mo- 
ment of silent prayer. I am not sure 
what it has said about a minute of oral 
prayer, a child doing it himself, so long 
as it does not disrupt the class, or if 
somebody says grace before meals. 

Mr. DANFORTH. I will point out this 
amendment, as the amendment is writ- 
ten, will clearly permit a child to dis- 
rupt a class. The Helms amendment 
says specifically that the school board 
cannot, and I quote influence the 
form or content of any prayer in public 
schools.” So that the form that the 
prayer takes, namely out loud, namely 
going on for a prolonged period of time, 
namely conducted in a disruptive fash- 
ion cannot, under this amendment, be 
influenced by the school board. 

Mr. PACKWOOD. But if you were to 
add the words ‘constitutionally per- 
mitted’’ and the Court has said it is 
fine to have a moment of private, per- 
sonal prayer or oral prayer but you 
cannot set yourself afire or you cannot 
roll about the aisles and disturb the 
other children, and the Court says that 
goes beyond freedom of religion, there 
is nothing here that compels the school 
district to allow that kind of prayer. 

Mr. DANFORTH. But if the Senator 
will yield, a prayer that is out loud is 
not constitutionally prohibited. A 
prayer that is out loud is clearly per- 
mitted under the Constitution, but 
that does not mean that any 
schoolchild at any time of day during 
the middle of class or during the mid- 
dle of an exam has an unlimited power 
today—— 
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Мг. PACKWOOD. Correct. 

Mr. DANFORTH. To stand up and 
begin uttering a prayer. 

Mr. PACKWOOD. And the Court can 
put certain limitations on the disturb- 
ance of the school 

Mr. DANFORTH. This says that the 
school district cannot put those limita- 
tions on, and if it tries to, it will lose 
its money. 

Mr. PACKWOOD. No, if you were to 
add the words ‘constitutionally per- 
mitted,” the school district can put 
limitations on unconstitutional prayer. 
They can say you cannot—— 

Mr. DANFORTH. The school district 
clearly can put limits on unconstitu- 
tional prayer, but prayer is not uncon- 
stitutional. There is no such thing as 
an unconstitutional prayer, that I 
know. The question is, are there rea- 
sonable limits to prayer that could be 
imposed by a school district? And my 
answer to that is clearly there have to 
be or else you would have utter chaos 
in the schools. 

Mr. PACKWOOD. Let me ask my 
good friend from Missouri a question 
then because this amendment really 
falls, in my mind, into three cat- 
egories. First, we are going to withhold 
the funds; second, if you prohibit con- 
stitutional prayers; and third, the local 
school board or educational agency 
shall not require form. What if you 
took off the last sentence, shall with- 
hold funds if you prohibit constitu- 
tional prayer; we have, no, they shall 
make no order or ordinances to the 
form of the prayer? 

Mr. DANFORTH. You would then be 
solving a big problem at the end of this 
amendment. That is clear. You would 
still have the primary problem with 
the amendment; namely, this is the 
problem of Uncle Sam, we in the Sen- 
ate, making a decision relating to the 
most fundamental values of a local 
community. 

We are saying that under the cir- 
cumstance—just as an example—under 
the circumstance in which there is di- 
visiveness in a community—let us say 
this Farrakhan character has just 
shown up in the community. There is 
an uproar going on, total uproar, on 
the basis of religion. We are saying 
that school district under those cir- 
cumstances cannot say that we believe 
this is disruptive and we are not going 
to permit it. 

Mr. PACKWOOD. I am not saying 
that any more than what Justice 
Holmes said about shouting fire in a 
crowded theater. Freedom of speech 
does not extend that far. I am sure 
freedom of religion does not extend as 
far as if you are faced with a Louis 
Farrkhan-near riot the school system 
cannot shut the schools. You go way 
beyond prayer and you are into riot. 

Mr. DANFORTH. I would be happy to 
stop short of riot, and I will posit an- 
other situation short of a riot. 

Let us suppose a community is 90 
percent Christian and 10-percent Jew- 
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ish. And let us suppose that the Chris- 
tian kids are very enthusiastic, very 
much into their religion, very much 
into forming prayer groups, very much 
into leading prayers and offering pray- 
ers and seeking opportunities to have 
prayers. 

Let us say that the Jewish kids are 
humiliated by this; that they feel they 
are being excluded and left out and 
that the parents of the Jewish kids go 
to the school board and say, ‘‘My chil- 
dren are coming home in tears every 
night because of what they believe is 
kind of an in-group mentality of the 
school,” and the school says we believe 
as a matter of educational policy that 
this is something that is disruptive and 
we would like to exercise our local re- 
sponsibility and say we are going to 
have a little oasis in this school where 
people are not going to be divided on 
religious lines. 

I believe that the school district 
should be able to do that on their own 
without Uncle Sam coming in and say- 
ing, “I am sorry, we're going to man- 
date that you do this or you lose your 
Federal educational money.“ 

Mr. PACKWOOD. I would be inclined 
to, given the circumstance you men- 
tioned, probably agree with you in that 
fact situation. If you had a zealous 90 
percent Christian district with pros- 
elytizing kids, harassing their 10-per- 
cent, the 10-percent Jewish, harassing 
10-percent Jewish classmates, my 
hunch would be the Court might say 
that you do not have a constitutional 
right to do that. But I am willing to 
leave it to the Court to determine the 
constitutionality. 

My question is this: Once the Court 
has determined the constitutionality, 
the 90 percent cannot harass the 10-per- 
cent Jewish fellow classmates, but the 
90 percent can pray and the 10-percent 
can pray, then the school district can- 
not say to the 90 percent and the 10- 
percent, “Мо you can’t.” 

Mr. DANFORTH. Why not leave it to 
the school districts to make the deci- 
sion without us making the decision? 
On something that is this latent with 
community values, on something that 
is this volatile, on something that is 
this community-sensitive, why should 
either the U.S. Senate or, let us say, 
the Federal district court be the decid- 
ing factor? 

Why are not school districts in the 
business of trying to effectuate com- 
munity values? We are not in this 
amendment dealing with the Constitu- 
tion. If the Constitution prohibits the 
prayers, this amendment is not going 
to help it. What this does is to say that 
within the present constitutional 
boundaries, whatever they are, within 
those present constitutional bound- 
aries, the school board is no longer 
going to be the decisionmaking body 
for determining how we are going to 
operate the school. 

Mr. PACKWOOD. It is interesting. 
The Senator says should we not leave 
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it to the local school board. A long 
time ago, we said, when it comes to 
freedom of religion, we are not going to 
allow the local school board to be the 
last word. We are not going to allow 
the school board in my county of Mult- 
nomah, OR, we are not going to allow 
the school board in Jefferson City to 
say this is what freedom of religion 
means in Jefferson City. The Court has 
said there is a national standard, and 
local school boards cannot violate that. 

Now, if you have a national standard 
that says a child can pray, you cannot 
let the school board violate that. And 
if the school board does violate that, if 
I understand the Senator’s amendment, 
he says we are going to take away your 
money. But heavens, we take away 
their money all the time, or threaten 
to if they do not adhere to a variety of 
other statutory obligations we pour on 
them. 

Mr. DANFORTH. Well, the Senator is 
correct in the fact that there are some 
people who are really enthusiastic 
about we in Washington having just 
wonderful wisdom to tell people what 
to do. The idea that the power of the 
purse can be used by Washington to di- 
rect people at the local level as to how 
to function in their lives is very, very 
invigorating; it just sweeps us into the 
enthusiasm of the thing. 

But I just do not understand why we 
should say that a school district can- 
not take the position that it wants to 
just keep out of the religious situation 
and let that be a matter for the fami- 
lies, for the churches, for the homes. 

Mr. PACKWOOD. Apparently, the 
Court has said they cannot totally opt 
out of the religious situation. That is 
unconstitutional. They cannot say a 
child cannot pray. You cannot say you 
cannot meet after school on an equal 
basis, a religious or an athletic basis. 
The school cannot do that. It is uncon- 
stitutional. 

Mr. DANFORTH. A school can cer- 
tainly say we are not going to have 
prayer in classrooms during school 
right now, as of now, until we pass this. 

Mr. PACKWOOD. They can say that 
you cannot have compulsory prayer, 
you cannot have school-led prayer, you 
cannot have teacher-led prayer. I do 
not know whether or not the Court has 
said, if school starts at 8:15 in the 
morning, that at 9:30 Susie or Jimmy 
cannot say a silent prayer to them- 
selves right in the middle of class. 
Maybe the Court said that; maybe it 
has not. But if the Court has said that, 
the local school board would not have 
the constitutional right to stop it. 

Mr. DANFORTH. As I understand it, 
I do not believe that the Supreme 
Court has ruled out the possibility of 
silent prayer. This is not limited to si- 
lent prayer. 

Mr. PACKWOOD. It is limited to con- 
stitutional prayer. 

Mr. DANFORTH. This is not limited 
to silent prayer. 
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Mr. PACKWOOD. It is limited to con- 
stitutional prayer, silent or otherwise. 

Mr. DANFORTH. There is no such 
thing as unconstitutional prayer. 

Mr. PACKWOOD. Yes, there is. 

Mr. DANFORTH. Where is there any 
such thing as unconstitutional prayer? 

Mr. PACKWOOD. When the school 
district attempts to require the stu- 
dent to say a prayer, that is unconsti- 
tutional. 

Mr. DANFORTH. It is unconstitu- 
tional to require somebody to say a 
prayer. But anybody who wants to 
utter a prayer has a constitutional 
right to utter that prayer. I am not 
talking about officially mandated 
prayer. Nobody is discussing that. 

Mr. PACKWOOD. And if the school 
district attempts to take away that 
right, should we sanction them by 
withholding funds? 

Mr. DANFORTH. There is no con- 
stitutional right that I know of to 
stand up in the middle of the classroom 
and begin praying. There is no con- 
stitutional right during school hours 
that I know to organize prayer groups. 

Мг. PACKWOOD. Then let me ask—— 

Mr. DANFORTH. Maybe the Supreme 
Court can decide such a thing. 

Mr. PACKWOOD. Let me ask the 
Senator from North Carolina then, if 
there is no constitutional right, as the 
Senator from Missouri said, I assume 
the Senator's amendment could not 
stop any money, if there was no con- 
stitutional right. 

Mr. HELMS. We are not into that. 
Throughout the legislative history of 
my speech, I referred to constitu- 
tionally permitted prayer. Now, if any- 
body doubts that, we will write it into 
it. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that those two words be added so 
that there will be no further argument 
about it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. KENNEDY addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts is recognized. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll to ascertain the 
presence of a quorum. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1382, AS MODIFIED 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I believe 
we have agreed on two modifications 
which were strongly referred to in my 
legislative history, my speech, on my 
amendment. Mr. President, will the 
clerk read the proposed amendment as 
modified. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report the amendment, as 
modified. 
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The legislative clerk read as follows: 
At the appropriate place, add the follow- 


“No funds made available through the De- 
partment of Education under this Act, or 
any other Act, shall be available to any state 
or local educational agency which has a pol- 
icy of denying or which effectively prevents 
participation in, constitutionally protected 
prayer in public schools by individuals on a 
voluntary basis. Neither the United States 
nor any state nor any local educational 
agency shall require any person to partici- 
pate in prayer or influence the form or con- 
tent of any constitutionally protected prayer 
in such public schools.“ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the modified amendment? 
Without objection, the amendment is 
so modified. 

The amendment (No. 1382) as modi- 
fied, is as follows: 

At the appropriate place, add the follow- 
ing: 
мо funds made available through the De- 
partment of Education under this Act, or 
any other Act, shall be available to any state 
or local educational agency which has a pol- 
icy of denying or which effectively prevents 
participation in, constitutionally protected 
prayer in public schools by individuals on a 
voluntary basis. Neither the United States 
nor any state nor any local educational 
agency shall require any person to partici- 
pate in prayer or influence the form or con- 
tent of any constitutionally protected prayer 
in such public schools."’. 

Mr. HELMS. I hesitate to make any 
remarks that I was going to make be- 
cause the two modifications that have 
been agreed to are precisely what I 
have been emphasizing all afternoon 
anyhow, except I used the words ‘‘con- 
stitutionally регтпіббей” and the modi- 
fication says ‘‘constitutionally pro- 
tected.” 

So of course I am grateful to Senator 
PacKwoop for taking part in this dis- 
cussion. He made an enormous con- 
tribution. 

Let me just say this: as now modi- 
fied, my amendment referred only to 
“constitutionally ргобесбей” prayer 
and previously it was constitutionally 
permitted.” I do not know whether 
that is splitting hairs or not. But if it 
suits Senators, it certainly suits me. 

In any case, whether it is protected 
or permitted it does not force school 
districts to allow school prayer which 
the Supreme Court has determined to 
be prohibited. 

My amendment does not prohibit 
school districts from establishing time 
and place restrictions on prayer. It 
does not mandate school prayer or 
mandate participation in school pray- 
er, or require schools to establish par- 
ticular prayers. 

What this amendment does in short 
is to assure students their right to con- 
stitutionally protected voluntary pray- 
er by providing that school districts 
which prohibit constitutionally per- 
mitted prayer and so forth. The rest of 
it is obvious. 

Mr. President, the Supreme Court 
has never ruled directly on the con- 
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stitutionality of student-initiated vol- 
untary school prayer. But Supreme 
Court precedent indicates that stu- 
dents have a right to engage in reli- 
gious activities in the schools if those 
activities do not materially disrupt 
other activities in the school. 

In 1981, in Widmar v. Vincent, 454 U.S. 
263, the Supreme Court held that reli- 
gious speech is protected under both 
the free speech and the free exercise 
clause of the first amendment. 

Іп 1969, in Tinker у. Des Moines School 
District, 393 U.S. 503, the Supreme Court 
held that students exercising their free 
speech rights in the school cannot ma- 
terially disrupt the school day or sub- 
stantially infringe upon the rights of 
others in the school. 

In 1990, in Mergens v. Westside Commu- 
nity School District, 496 U.S. 226, the Su- 
preme Court upheld the Federal Equal 
Access Act for religious activities in 
the schools against a challenge against 
the act by the school which argued 
that student-initiated religious activi- 
ties on campus violated the establish- 
ment clause in the Constitution. The 
Supreme Court thus rejected the argu- 
ment that any student religious activi- 
ties on school campuses violated the 
Constitution. 

Those cases are still good law, and 
taken together, they should make it 
clear that students have a right to en- 
gage in religious activities in the 
school if those activities do not mate- 
rially disrupt other activities in the 
school day or infringe upon the rights 
of others in the schools. 

There is nothing in the language of 
the Helms amendment contrary to 
those Supreme Court holdings and I 
fully expect that the amendment, if en- 
acted, will be interpreted and upheld in 
a manner consistent with these Su- 
preme Court precedents concerning 
student-initiated religious activities in 
the schools. 

The yeas and nays have been ordered 
on the amendment, have they not, Mr. 
President? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

Mr. HELMS. I suggest we vote so we 
can move along. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further debate on the amendment? 

Mr. KENNEDY. If I could just inquire 
of the leadership, and have a brief 
quorum call, I am prepared to vote. I 
want to vote. 

Mr. HELMS. I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. CRAIG. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. CRAIG. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent I be allowed to pro- 
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ceed ав if іп morning business for по 
longer than 5 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


BALANCED BUDGET AMENDMENT 


Mr. CRAIG. Mr. President, a sour 
note occurred this morning when the 
newspaper Roll Call indicated that con- 
sideration of the balanced budget 
amendment to the Constitution may 
not necessarily lead to a vote. I am 
deeply disappointed, to be very honest 
with my colleagues, at the prospect 
that a few Senators are hoping to 
gridlock this amendment. This, I be- 
lieve, is a momentous issue, and the 
need for an amendment increases with 
every passing day and the growing of a 
monstrous Federal debt. 

To explore adequately all of the is- 
sues involved with a balanced budget 
amendment will require lengthy and 
appropriate floor debate. Amending the 
Constitution is a serious undertaking, 
and this legislation deserves full and 
adequate consideration. 

However, it also deserves fair consid- 
eration, and Senators deserve to vote 
on final passage. If a minority tries to 
bottle up a balanced budget amend- 
ment, it implies that they just do not 
trust the judgment of the American 
people. Polls have consistently shown 
that people are demanding this amend- 
ment by 4-to-1 and 5-to-1 margins. 

Obstruction of this amendment also 
implies mistrust in the democratic 
process and the will of the people as ex- 
ercised through State legislatures that 
would be responsible for ratification of 
any amendment that we might send 
forth. The American people deserve a 
chance to see this debate in process, to 
hear of the issue, and to see Senators 
as they vote on a final decision of 
whether the American people ought to 
have a right to determine whether we 
should operate under a Constitution 
that would require a federally balanced 
budget. 

Senators have been chastised on this 
floor for creating gridlock, which, of 
course, in some instances might appear 
to be legitimate. But certainly, in an 
instance that denies the majority the 
right to vote, the right to debate, the 
right to discuss an issue, it is, in fact, 
а serious charge and a serious chal- 
lenge. 

I call on the majority leader, and I 
call on my colleagues to implore the 
majority leader to help, not hinder, the 
Senate in doing its job of completely 
considering a balanced budget amend- 
ment and in that consideration to take 
a final vote on its passage. 

This Senator also pledges, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to stay out here on the floor as 
long as it takes to win the final vote on 
this issue. I am confident that a suffi- 
cient number of my colleagues, a 
strong majority of this body, will join 
with me and argue that it is absolutely 
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necessary that we debate this issue and 
that we vote on this issue and that op- 
ponents who may want to prolong the 
debate only for the purpose of denying 
a vote will be denied that opportunity. 

I yield back the remainder of my 
time. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. DANFORTH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


GOALS 2000: EDUCATE AMERICA 
ACT 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the bill. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1382, AS MODIFIED 

Mr. DANFORTH. Mr. President, first 
let me say that a lawyer, particularly 
a constitutional lawyer, would say that 
Senator PACKWOOD has made a real 
contribution and that the Helms 
amendment, as modified, is not as per- 
nicious as its original form because of 
the adding of the words constitu- 
tionally protected. However, I am 
concerned about the effect of this 
amendment, not on constitutional law- 
yers, but on real-world school board 
members and real-world school admin- 
istrators. 

I think that even as modified, what 
this amendment says is, if you are ona 
local school board, you better watch 
out. If you are on a local school board, 
you better watch out because the Feds 
are after you. If you are on a local 
school board and you make a mistake 
of law, we are going to come and get 
you and we are going to take your 
money away from you. 

I do not think in some of our smaller 
school districts and some of our poorer 
school districts the constitutional law- 
yers are going to be consulted. I believe 
there is going to be some vague threat 
that, if you do not have school prayer, 
you are going to lose your money. 
Therefore, I think this is still a bad 
amendment. 

I would prefer my own amendment. I 
would prefer to have a sense of the Sen- 
ate that a period of silence is a good 
thing to have. But once we get into the 
business of mandates, we have created 
a real problem because there is only 
one reason to have Federal mandates, 
and that is to change the way of oper- 
ation at the local level. The only rea- 
son to have a Federal mandate is to 
have a weapon held at the head of peo- 
ple at the local level and in this case 
held at the heads of people in the local 
school districts. 

That is the reason to have mandates. 
That is the reason for the heavy hand 
of Government. That is the reason for 
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those of us in Washington saying we 
are going to give you money if you do 
things our way, and we are going to 
withhold money if you do not. 

What we are saying in this amend- 
ment is Federal education money is 
not going to be available. And, Mr. 
President, where does that money go? 
Where does Federal education money 
go? Does it go to the wealthy school 
districts which have access to the so- 
phisticated constitutional lawyers who 
can say this is not as big a threat as it 
looks? No. The education money goes 
to those school districts that are least 
likely to hire the constitutional law- 
yers. 

We are saying to those most vulner- 
able school districts, Big Brother has 
spoken on the subject of school prayer. 
I do not think they are going to make 
the fine distinctions. I think they are 
going to say that We are really going 
to lose something that is crucial to the 
lifeblood of this school district if we do 
not start opening up to all types of 
prayer. They are not going to make 
distinctions between constitutionally 
protected and constitutionally permis- 
sible. These school boards are not 
going to make that kind of distinction. 
They are going to be scared sick. 

I mean, there is something scary in 
the minds of a lot of people about 
Uncle Sam. We think we are very be- 
nevolent around here with great lar- 
gess in Washington, we are concerned 
about the values and the morals of the 
American people. But there are a lot of 
people out there who are scared of us. 
They are frightened about Washington, 
and they are going to be frightened 
about this. They are going to say: Let 
us start having our prayer clubs and 
our prayer groups. Let us start Balkan- 
izing our school. Let us start having 
Christian groups and Jewish groups 
and Catholic groups, all joining in our 
schools offering prayers because, if we 
do not, we are going to lose our 
топеу.” And the fine distinctions will 
not be there. 

So I continue to oppose this. I really 
think it is pernicious, and I really 
think it is divisive, and I really think 
that the fine distinctions do not apply. 

There are a lot of times in legislating 
when we look for the fine distinctions 
and we try to cut some kind of com- 
promise. But when we talk about the 
religious lives of our people, it is very 
hard to make those kinds of minute 
distinctions and small compromises on 
the floor of the Senate. We are dealing 
with how people perceive themselves as 
human beings, how minority kids per- 
ceive themselves, how kids who are not 
in the group perceive themselves, how 
kids whose religious values come from 
their families and their churches or 
their synagogues perceive themselves, 
8-, 10-, 12-year-old kids, how they per- 
ceive themselves when the school is 
being Balkanized. 

I do not think that those who are 
running the schools are going to know 
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the difference between permissible“ 
and “protected.” I think it is all going 
to be lost. It is typical of us to make 
these kinds of fine distinctions, but in 
the real world it is not going to 
amount to anything at all, and it is 
just very, very threatening. 

I do not think we should be shoving 
people around like this. I do not think 
we should be shoving the school dis- 
tricts around. I think we should let 
them manage their own problems. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Senator CHAFEE be added as a 
cosponsor to my amendment, which is 
the alternative amendment, which is a 
sense-of-the-Senate amendment, and 
which does not use the power and the 
wealth of the Federal Government to 
push the school districts around. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JEFFORDS addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Vermont. 

Mr. JEFFORDS. Mr. President, I 
agree with the very excellent remarks 
by the Senator from Missouri. I think 
I cannot improve upon the way he ex- 
plained it. 

But I would like to explain how we 
are reversing present law. Present law 
states that no funds, no Federal funds, 
may be used to prevent the implemen- 
tation of programs in voluntary prayer 
and meditation in the public schools. 
That means the school boards are free 
to implement it. There is nothing to be 
done to prevent that. 

What we are doing now is to say the 
other way around; that the school 
boards cannot control whether school 
prayer is implemented in the public 
schools. In other words, we have cre- 
ated a huge hammer over the local 
school boards who will be faced with a 
dilemma of a group that comes forward 
and says that they want voluntary 
prayer every morning, every noon, 
whenever else, and you better imple- 
ment it or else they will make sure 
that all your Federal funds are gone. 

I think we ought to understand what 
we are doing here. That is an incredible 
change in existing law. It may be what 
is desired and, apparently, it is what is 
desired. 

But I would also remind everybody, 
we are not talking about the loss of the 
planning funds under this bill, which 
are very minimal, in fact, almost non- 
existent as far as the school boards are 
concerned. We are talking about all 
programs under the Education Act. 
That means the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Act, all of those acts which the 
school districts are so dependent upon 
for a large part of their funding, special 
education, all of those would be gone. 
It would create a crisis for that local 
school district. 

In addition to that, there are NASA 
grants, National Science Foundation 
grants, the school lunch program under 
the agriculture program, school break- 


fast programs, the HHS, such as Medic- 
aid funds, all of these would be lost. 

Now, granted, probably those will 
never get lost because there is such a 
huge hammer now that we will end up 
with school districts over the country 
bowing to the pressure of those who 
want to have school prayer in the 
schools. 

And whether that is right or wrong— 
obviously, the author of the amend- 
ment thinks that is right, that is 
good—but I would wonder what would 
happen, depending if your religious bal- 
ance shifts in these schools. If you get 
into a school where your child is a 
Protestant and you are in San Fran- 
cisco where there are other predomi- 
nant religions or Asian religions, would 
you want that? That is the question. 
And that is the question the flip side 
asks. 

I just want to make sure we know 
what we are voting on here. It has been 
nicely corrected from the perspective 
of constitutional lawyers, as has been 
pointed out. But it has not been ex- 
plained correctly in the sense of what 
it will do. And the power of the Federal 
Government will be used to change 
what is now considered a well-working 
system with respect to when and where 
voluntary school prayer will be used in 
school. 

Mr. President, I will be opposed to 
the amendment. 

I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. HELMS addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from North Carolina. 

Mr. HELMS. Did the Chair say, Who 
yields time?“ Are we under controlled 
time? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. No, we 
are not. The Chair stands corrected. 

Mr. HELMS. I thank the Chair. 

Mr. President, I do not know pre- 
cisely how to say what I am about to 
say. I do not mean it in any mean-spir- 
ited way, but Iam puzzled. 

I met the objections of Mr. Justice 
DANFORTH and perhaps Mr. Justice 
METZENBAUM, and Mr. Justice SIMON of 
Illinois. We have a court of 13 Justices 
now telling us what the Constitution 
is. 

I am just a country boy doing the 
best I can trying to respond to the 
wishes of 75 percent of the people 
polled on this question time after time. 
They want to see school prayer re- 
stored in their schools, and this amend- 
ment of mine will do it. 

Now, if you want nothing to be done 
about the school prayer situation, then 
vote down the Helms amendment. That 
is very simple. You can leave it just 
like it is, because, with all due respect 
to my friends Senators DANFORTH and 
KASSEBAUM, and I understand Senator 
CHAFEE wants to cosponsor it, they are 
acting as surrogates for Senator KEN- 
NEDY, who has opposed this amendment 
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every time I brought it before the Sen- 
ate. 

The amendment that they propose, 
which is now the Danforth-Kassebaum- 
Kennedy-Chafee amendment, is a noth- 
ing amendment. It is a nothing amend- 
ment. It does nothing. It means noth- 
ing. And nothing is ever going to hap- 
pen if it is adopted, if the Helms 
amendment is not adopted. 

So if you want something done about 
the school prayer situation, if you 
want to respond to those 75 percent of 
the American people who want some- 
thing done, you better vote for the 
Helms amendment. 

Now I am not going to go home and 
cry if the Helms amendment is not 
passed, because I have been around the 
track a few times and I win some and 
I lose some. But the losers in this will 
be the 75-percent of the American peo- 
ple who are fed up with the things that 
Senator LOTT described in Mississippi, 
and I described other things that have 
gone on which are perfectly outrageous 
with respect to school prayer. 

So the Helms amendment, which will 
be voted on first, is a response, as I 
have said over and over again this 
afternoon, to the 75-percent of the 
American people who want constitu- 
tionally protected, as it now reads, 
school prayer restored. It is virtually 
identical to a provision adopted by the 
House of Representatives by a vote of 
269 to 135. 

So, if you want something done, it is 
OK with me if you vote for both 
amendments. I may do exactly that, 
because the second amendment means 
nothing. 

But make no mistake about the im- 
plications or the reality of my amend- 
ment. My amendment refers only to 
constitutionally protected prayer. I 
had it constitutionally permitted. I am 
not sure I understand the difference be- 
tween protected and permitted, but I 
agreed readily. 

My amendment does not, despite 
what has been said on this floor, force 
school districts to allow school prayer 
the Supreme Court has determined to 
be prohibited. No way. My amendment 
does not prohibit school districts from 
establishing the time and place restric- 
tions on prayer. My amendment does 
not—does not, I say for emphasis— 
mandate school prayer or mandate par- 
ticipation in school prayer, nor does it 
require schools to establish particular 
prayers. 

What my amendment does is assure 
students their right to constitutionally 
protected voluntary prayer by provid- 
ing that school districts which prohibit 
constitutionally protected prayer will 
have to do without that free money 
from Washington. 

I thank the Chair and I yield the 
floor. 

Mr. KENNEDY addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mrs. 
BOXER). The Senator from Massachu- 
setts, the manager of the bill. 
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Мг. KENNEDY. Madam President, 
first of all, I would like to ask unani- 
mous consent that the vote on the 
Helms amendment occur at 5:40 today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Madam President, I 
intend to support the amendment of 
the Senator from North Carolina, as 
amended, and for these reasons. Under 
the modification, the amendment only 
applies, actually, when a court deter- 
mines that a school district has a pol- 
icy that effectively prevents a student 
from engaging in a constitutionally 
protected prayer. The way I read it, a 
court would have to make that judg- 
ment. So it is only those situations 
where a student has a constitutional 
right to pray, as determined by a 
court, that would be implicated by this 
amendment. This is, obviously, a dif- 
ficult balance to be struck in the area 
of free exercise and the establishment 


of religion. It is a delicate balance. Тһе. 


modification protects only those situa- 
tions that the free exercise clause pro- 
tects. 

We withhold funds here if we find 
that there is going to be discrimination 
on the basis of race. We withhold funds 
if there is going to be discrimination 
on the basis of religion. We also have 
done that with regard to disability. 

The way I read this amendment, as 
changed, the amendment would say 
that if they are going to deny, as a 
matter of school board policy, con- 
stitutionally protected rights, then 
that school district will lose funds 
under this act. 

So I have enormous respect for my 
friend and colleagues—the Senator 
from Missouri and the Senator from 
Vermont—in terms of their positions; 
the uncertainty that might be out 
there in terms of the schools and un- 
derstanding what is appropriate or 
what is not appropriate, and the argu- 
ments that are made in terms of the is- 
sues of public policy that are raised. 
But it does seem to me, as this amend- 
ment has been changed now for the 
constitutionally protected speech, that 
basically we are just saying if a school 
board is going to violate that as a mat- 
ter of policy, it would be ineligible to 
receive money under this provision. 

As one who has supported that posi- 
tion with regard to race and religion 
and disability, I think the amendment 
is not inconsistent with that policy. So 
when the time comes to vote, I will 
vote in favor of the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Oregon. 

Mr. PACKWOOD. Madam President, I 
hope the vote on this amendment will 
not be close. I am delighted the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts is going to 
support it. But I want to add my voice 
as one who has opposed most of the 
school prayer amendments, either stat- 
utory or constitutional, that we have 
had in the past, in support of this. 
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A little bit of background and his- 
tory as to school prayer in this country 
is worthwhile at this stage. 

When we had the first Supreme Court 
decisions 30 years or so ago limiting 
school prayer, there were some inter- 
esting studies done as to what geo- 
graphic areas of the country prayed 
and did not. It was interesting. It was 
not a uniform breakdown. 

Heavily in the South it was common 
to have prayers in public schools. In 
some cases they were a common prayer 
each day. In some cases it was a dif- 
ferent prayer each day. In some cases, 
they were picked by the teachers; in 
some cases, by the school boards. But 
it was heavily in the South, and you 
found it in urban public schools that 
were heavily Catholic. 

They were basically a geographic 
prayer that represented the predomi- 
nant religion in the area. 

I think unconsciously, probably—I do 
not think it was meant to be a pros- 
elytizing prayer for Catholics in urban 
areas or for Baptists in the South—but 
it was unconsciously a reflection of the 
predominant religion of the area. 

Interestingly, in the West prayer was 
not common. I take this not only from 
my own experience but from the study. 
I went to public grade and high schools 
in Portland, OR and we did not pray. 
We said the Pledge of Allegiance every- 
day but we did not pray. It turns out 
that was common in the West, common 
throughout the State of Oregon. 

The Court started striking down 
prayers where there was an obvious 
sectarian overtone, or where there 
were objections from students who 
were not of that sect and felt they were 
being compelled to participate in a 
prayer that was not of their religion. 
Initially, the schools thought they 
could take care of that by having the 
students who did not want to pray go 
in the cloakroom or go out in the hall- 
way. The Court, in essence, felt it was 
unfair pressure, if you are 7 years old 
or 8 years old, and everybody in the 
class is praying but you, and the teach- 
er says, “Johnny, you go outside,” 
well, 7- or 8-year-old kids are not going 
to do that so they stayed there when 
the prayer was held. 

The courts, in some people’s minds, 
went too far then—not in mine. I 
thought the decisions, by and large, 
were quite consistent. But I do applaud 
the Court when it came to the place 
where it said voluntary prayer, individ- 
ual prayer, is constitutional. This is 
not something you try to impose on 
others. This is you. And the school 
board or the schoolteacher or the 
school principal cannot take away your 
rights to say your prayer so long as 
you are not interfering with other peo- 
ple. 

I am one who thinks we ought to 
push to the outer limits of constitu- 
tionality prayer in public places. It is 
not going to hurt a single one of us. It 
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may do more good than most of the 
policies we adopt. But to the extent it 
is constitutional, then this Senate 
should do everything possible to pro- 
tect that right. If that means that on 
occasion we are going to say to some 
school district you will be threatened 
with the loss of your money if you do 
not let Sally or Jimmy constitu- 
tionally pray, that is no greater a 
threat than saying to the school dis- 
trict we may threaten to take away 
your money if you discriminate against 
women and girls; we may take away 
your money if you racially discrimi- 
nate; we may take away your money if 
you discriminate against the disabled 
or the aged. 

So let us add one more. We will 
threaten to take away your money if 
you are possibly going to discriminate 
against constitutionally protected 
prayer. 

It is a good amendment. I Lope the 
Senate will adopt it and I congratulate 
the Senator from North Carolina. 

Mr. LEVIN. Mr. President, locally 
elected school boards ought to have the 
right to adopt a policy providing for 
constitutionally protected voluntary 
school prayer. However, that is not the 
effect of the Helms amendment. 

Instead, the Helms amendment is an 
example of the Federal Government's, 
in effect, imposing on locally elected 
school boards the requirement that 
they allow voluntary prayer in school 
as long as it would not violate the Con- 
stitution. In other words, it could over- 
ride a locally elected school board’s de- 
cision not to allow voluntary school 
prayer if that school board seeks any 
funding from the Department of Edu- 
cation. 

At a time of increasing concern 
about Federal mandates and the over- 
riding of local decisionmaking, this 
amendment is particularly trouble- 
some because it is in the context of our 
first amendment freedoms. it is for 
that reason that I will vote against it. 

Ms. MIKULSKI. Mr. President, im- 
proving our educational system is a top 
priority. Yet, it has not gotten the at- 
tention it rightfully deserves. 

But today we consider legislation, 
Goals 2000—Educate America Act—that 
gives a boost to States and local com- 
munities for education reform initia- 
tives. 

And at the same time, this legisla- 
tion suggests an education framework 
for the entire Nation by establishing 
national goals. 

Of these goals, here are my top three: 
getting kids ready to learn, making 
sure United States students will be 
first in the world in mathematics and 
science, and making every school safe 
and drug free. 

First, it is vitally important for 
American children to start school 
ready to learn. How can we tackle 
school reform without tackling school 
health? 
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Health is a major concern in this 
country for everyone including our 
youth. Sadly, less than 40 percent of 2- 
year-olds receive complete immuniza- 
tions. This is not satisfactory. 

Every student must start school 
healthy not just in the first grade but 
in every grade because we know that 
healthy students have better attend- 
ance and are more productive. This leg- 
islation supports developing healthy 
young minds and healthy bodies. 

Second, we must strive to make 
United States students first in the 
world in mathematics and science. 

As Chair of the subcommittee that 
funds the National Science Founda- 
tion, I have worked to strengthen math 
and science education for all children, 
especially in the early grades. 

Mr. President, by age 13, the math 
and science achievement of American 
students lags behind that of students in 
other countries. Yet, if we are going to 
keep pace with the rest of the world in 
developing new technology, our stu- 
dents will need strong math and 
science skills. 

It is critical that both girls and boys 
get the math and science skills nec- 
essary to compete for the high tech 
jobs of the future. 

And finally, Mr. President, we must 
do all we can to make every school in 
America free from drugs and violence. 
This is an extremely important goal. 

And I am especially pleased that my 
amendment was accepted to make this 
goal better. My amendment asks every 
school to make the elimination of sex- 
ual harassment a part of its mission to 
create a healthy school environment. 
It will help make the school environ- 
ment more conducive for learning all 
students—girls and boys. 

Mr. President, it is important to 
have safe, disciplined, and drug-free 
schools. 

I have seen the way that crime has 
infiltrated our schools and our commu- 
nity. In January of last year, I held a 
town meeting with students at Canton 
Middle School in Baltimore. 

I asked these assertive 12-, 13-, and 
14-year-olds: If you could talk to 
President Clinton, what would you tell 
him?” They gave me an earful. But of 
all the issues they asked about, crime 
was their greatest concern. 

Just yesterday, a Baltimore school 
teacher, Julie Lombardi, who worried 
about the safety of her kindergarten 
class, was shot in the face as she left 
the school parking lot near 
Reisterstown Road. 

Mr. President, we cannot tolerate 
any more of what is happening on our 
streets and in our schools. We need to 
make investments in our youth before 
the trouble begins. 

For many young people in our cities 
today, gangs are the only option if 
they want a social life or want to feel 
like they belong. We need to show 
them that there are other things to do. 
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These students come to school every 
day in fear of crime. They want gun 
control, safer streets, and more pro- 
grams like community policing that 
get the police officer out of the car and 
into the neighborhood. 

Mr. President, to prevent crime in 
our schools, we need good public 
schools, good teachers, good resources, 
and the ability to learn. And I think we 
can do that. 

That’s why I am proud to be a co- 
sponsor of the Safe Schools Act being 
offered as an amendment to this bill by 
Senator DODD. We need to say “уев” to 
kids who say “по” to drugs and “уев” 
to homework. We need to give a good 
guy bonus for those who stay in school, 
work hard, and participate in commu- 
nity service. 

In my State of Maryland, we have 
made a commitment to community 
service and a commitment to improv- 
ing education. 

Maryland has established an innova- 
tive education reform plan called 
“Schools for Success.” It is aimed at 
comprehensive school improvement 
and reform. 

The Maryland Schools for Success 
Program encompasses—and exceeds— 
the seven national goals that this bill 
puts into law. It provides a framework 
for schools to measure their progress 
and to make any needed adjustments 
in order to keep pace with changes in 
technology. 

The support that Maryland could get 
from this bill would add the financial 
spark that Maryland’s schools need to 
keep their plans going and to keep 
change coming. 

My State is a pioneer in many ways; 
education reform is one of them. But 
some States are not so lucky. They, in 
fact, could use the guidance that this 
bill provides. 

With this legislation, States and 
schools develop and try their own inno- 
vative reform methods because States 
do not want their hands tied when it 
comes to school reform. They want to 
do it their way in order to get the job 
done. 

Mr. Chairman, education reform is 
one of the most important issues in 
America today. Our youth must have 
the knowledge and know-how to com- 
pete in today’s work force. By heiping 
them get that education, we will have 
bright and articulate workers of to- 
morrow. 

Mr. President, the Government can- 
not do everything. But, clearly, it can 
give an opportunity structure by sup- 
porting good health, good schools, and 
a safe environment. 

We must build our communities by 
bringing down violence and bringing 
about change. The education of our 
youth is an investment we cannot af- 
ford to overlook. It is what is best for 
our children and our future. 
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AMENDMENT DIRECTING A STUDY OF GOALS 2000 
SCHOOL REFORM AND STUDENTS WITH DIS- 
ABILITIES 
Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I wish to 

thank the bill managers for including 

in their package my amendment which 
directs the Secretary of Education to 
conduct a study of how well students 
with disabilities are served by the 

Goals 2000 school reforms. The Na- 

tional Academy of Sciences was se- 

lected as the contractor because of its 
reputation for both independence and 
excellence. 

Mr. President, there are three rea- 
sons why this study is important and, 
in my view, way overdue. 

First, I am concerned that students 
with disabilities will miss the bus when 
it comes to school reform. Whether one 
agrees with Goals 2000 or not, the na- 
tional debate over education sparked 
by the 1983 report “А Nation at Risk” 
has been important and sometimes riv- 
eting. 

Regrettably, in the past 11 years 
there has been little attention to stu- 
dents with disabilities, although they 
comprise 10 percent of all students and 
are among those most in need of edu- 
cation reforms. For example, Goals 2000 
aims for a 90-percent high school grad- 
uation rate. Even without reform, the 
graduation rate among nondisabled 
students has been growing, to 83 per- 
cent today. But among students with 
disabilities, whose graduating with ei- 
ther a diploma or a certificate dropped 
from 60 percent to 52 percent between 
1986 and 1989. 

Mr. President, I know that the bill 
contains many references to students 
with disabilities, and I commend the 
Committee on Labor and Human Re- 
sources for its strong report language 
in this regard. But neither bill or re- 
port language can make up in one fell 
swoop for a decade of neglect. At the 
very least, I hope this study will jump 
start attention to this issue. 

Second, there are many unanswered 
questions about Goals 2000 school re- 
forms and students with disabilities. 
Although I do not intend or expect this 
study to rewrite Goals 2000, we must be 
sure that goals, standards, and assess- 
ments work for students with disabil- 
ities, not against them by promoting 
their exclusion. 

Lastly, I hope that this study will 
also provide ideas for the upcoming re- 
authorization of the Individuals With 
Disabilities Education Act, and help 
spur a badly needed, careful review of 
how well this Nation educates its stu- 
dents with disabilities and the chal- 
lenges faced by the States and by 
schools in serving such students. 

Mr. President, when it comes to dis- 
ability, we live in a new world. In 1990, 
Congress enacted the Americans With 
Disabilities Act, determined to make 
full participation by people with dis- 
abilities our national policy, and com- 
mitted to the proposition that we can 
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сгеабе a fully accessible society. I ех- 
pect this study to be carried out in 
that spirit. 

In closing, Mr. President, almost 25 
years ago, in November 1969, I gave my 
first speech to this body on the edu- 
cation of students with disabilities. At 
that time I said, “Іп our Nation, edu- 
cation has become the major route to 
full participation in society. [But] the 
simple stark truth this is: We have not 
committed ourselves to the concept of 
providing equality of educational op- 
portunity * * *.’’ Since then, we have 
worked hard to close the opportunity 
gap. This study will help ensure we 
keep moving forward. 

THE GOALS 2000 EDUCATION BILL 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I rise in 
support of the legislation we are con- 
sidering today, the Goals 2000 edu- 
cation bill. 

I believe it is important to address 
the idea of school readiness, and this 
legislation does that. Its first goal is 
that by the year 2000, all children in 
America should start school ready to 
learn, thereby increasing the gradua- 
tion rate to at least 90 percent. An- 
other important goal is that our stu- 
dents would leave grades 4, 8, and 12 
having demonstrated competency over 
basic but challenging subjects like 
English, mathematics, science, foreign 
languages, civics and government, the 
arts, history, and geography. 

In addition, it is time that we make 
increasing adult literacy a top priority 
so that individuals will possess the 
knowledge and skills necessary to com- 
pete in a global economy and exercise 
the rights and responsibilities of citi- 


zenship. 
One of the six goals contained in this 
legislation pertains to drug-free 


schools. This is an extremely impor- 
tant goal and one in which I feel edu- 
cation can play a vital role. We have 
held hearings in the Judiciary Commit- 
tee pertaining to drug abuse, and al- 
most every individual who is involved 
in law enforcement tells us that if we 
are going to win the war against drugs, 
we have to win it through education. 

These officials have impressed upon 
us the idea that you must win this bat- 
tle on the demand side. We must de- 
crease the demand for drugs, and edu- 
cation is the best method for conveying 
to young people the ills of drug abuse. 

We can take pride in setting as a goal 
by the year 2000 that every school in 
America will be free of drug and vio- 
lence and offer a disciplined environ- 
ment conducive to learning. The Fed- 
eral Government will take steps to en- 
sure that all students receive drug 
abuse prevention education and coun- 
seling services. 

Goals 2000 will support the develop- 
ment of work skills and standards to 
identify those skills required to enter 
different occupations. These standards 
will help individuals in their transition 
from school to work, as well as influ- 
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ence the education they receive in sec- 
ondary schools. 

Perhaps the most serious concern re- 
garding those students who do not pur- 
sue formal education beyond high 
school is that entry level workers with 
a high school education or less have ex- 
perienced real decreases in their earn- 
ing power. Also, we have to be con- 
cerned that those youths who do not go 
to college may face difficulty moving 
from school to the adult work force. 

Although many high school students 
work, their jobs are usually low- 
skilled, low-wage, and occasional. 
Many young adults never move into 
real careers. Some of the possible 
causes for this problem are skill defi- 
ciencies, particularly in academic 
areas, low student motivation in high 
school, and increases in job-skill re- 
quirements. This legislation responds 
to these concerns by establishing the 
National Skills Standards Board to 
serve as a catalyst in stimulating the 
development of a national system of 
voluntary occupational skills stand- 
ards. 

The Board is to be composed of mem- 
bers representing the business commu- 
nity, labor, education and training, 
community-based organizations, State 
and local governments, and civil rights 
organizations. The Board will identify 
broad clusters of major occupations in- 
volving industries in the United States 
which share characteristics that make 
them appropriate candidates for the de- 
velopment of a common set of skill 
standards. 

In Alabama, Governor Folsom’s task 
force on education reform has drafted a 
similar plan for the reform of Alabama 
public schools. The plan, entitled “А1а- 
bama First: A Plan for Academic Ex- 
сеПепсе,” calls for the adoption of 
learner goals and objectives, the re- 
structuring of secondary education, 
and the development of student assess- 
ment strategies. The Alabama reform 
plan also calls for a leadership and 
mentoring program, teacher assistance 
teams, and learning resources teams 
for educators. 

The legislation we are considering 
today will strengthen and improve 
teacher training, textbooks, instruc- 
tional materials, technologies, and 
overall school services so students will 
have the tools to achieve higher stand- 


ards. 

This bill will create new partnerships 
in which parents, schools, teachers, 
business and labor leaders, the States, 
and the Federal Government all work 
together to benefit and educate all stu- 
dents. As I mentioned before, the Na- 
tional Skills Standards Board to be es- 
tablished by Goals 2000 will promote 
the development of occupational skills 
standards that will define what work- 
ers need to know and will ensure that 
American workers are better trained 
and internationally competitive. 

Goals 2000 will encourage the devel- 
opment of innovative student perform- 
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ance assessment to gauge progress and 
increase flexibility for States, school 
districts, and schools by waiving rules 
and regulations that might impede 
local reform and improvement. 

Our schools must prepare young peo- 
ple of all ages for a wide array of jobs 
and careers. During the coming years, 
with the explosion of technology and a 
corresponding demand for specialized 
education, emphasis on skills will play 
an increasing role in the training of 
the young people of this country and in 
preparing them for the role they must 
play in our economic future. 

It is said that America is losing its 
competitive edge. How well prepared 
аге we to enter the 2186 century? In the 
past, America has set standards for the 
world. It is now time to determine that 
we should enter the next century hav- 
ing achieved a level of excellence un- 
surpassed in history. 

We will meet this challenge by pro- 
viding young people of this Nation with 
the advantages which result from pro- 
grams setting goals and achievement 
targets in education. The quest for ex- 
cellence begins in the classroom, but 
must proceed into the workplace. I 
urge all of my colleagues to support 
this legislation. 

Mr. DASCHLE. Mr. President, I come 
before this body today to voice my sup- 
port for S. 1150, the Goals 2000: Educate 
America Act. It is long past time to 
strengthen our national commitment 
to the most important natural resource 
this country possesses—its children 
who, after all, are our future. The bill 
we consider today represents a com- 
prehensive national attempt to pro- 
mote that end by helping our local 
schools educate their students in the 
best manner possible. 

The Goals 2000: Educate America Act 
establishes a framework for ensuring 
that our educational system helps all 
students realize their full potential. It 
begins by codifying the national edu- 
cational goals that were adopted by 
President Bush and the Nation's Gov- 
ernors in 1990, and then authorizes $400 
million in Federal aid to States and 
communities to develop and implement 
local education reform initiatives. 

The National Education Goals en- 
dorsed by this bill are: 

First, that by the year 2000, all chil- 
dren in America should start school 
ready to learn; 

Second, that by the year 2000, the 
high school graduation rate will in- 
crease to at least 90 percent; 

Third, that by the year 2000, Amer- 
ican students will leave grades 4, 8, and 
12 having demonstrated competency 
over challenging subject matter and 
will be prepared for responsible citizen- 
ship, further learning, and productive 
employment in our modern economy; 

Fourth, that by the year 2000, United 
States students will be first in the 
world in mathematics and science 
achievement; 
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Fifth, that by the year 2000, every 
American will be literate and will pos- 
sess the skills and knowledge necessary 
to compete in a global economy; 

Sixth, that by the year 2000, every 
school in America will be free of drugs 
and violence and will offer a disciplined 
environment conducive to learning; 
and 

Seventh, that by the year 2000, every 
school will promote partnerships that 
will increase parental involvement and 
participation in promoting the social, 
emotional and academic growth of 
children. 

These goals are the cornerstone for 
the establishment of a system of aca- 
demic and occupational standards de- 
signed to improve teaching, learning 
and occupational skills across the 
country. While an ambitious undertak- 
ing, the attainment of these goals is, 
given the quality of our educators and 
potential of our children, certainly 
well within our reach. 

In addition to setting concrete goals 
for which to shoot, the Goals 2000: Edu- 
cate America Act establishes a true 
partnership between the Federal Gov- 
ernment and local communities in the 
education of America’s youth. The leg- 
islation is designed to stimulate a com- 
munity-based reform effort by provid- 
ing the greatest amount of flexibility 
to states and local school districts in 
designing their curricula while allocat- 
ing the Federal dollars needed to im- 
plement locally-initiated reform in our 
schools. 

Some concern has been raised at the 
local level that Goals 2000 promotes 
outcome-based' education [OBE] and 
shifts a school’s focus from how much 
students know to how well they are so- 
cialized. On the contrary, Goals 2000 fo- 
cuses on academic performance and re- 
sults. It supports the development of 
high standards that define what stu- 
dents should know and be able to do in 
core academic subjects, such as Eng- 
lish, math, the arts, science, history, 
civics, and geography. The legislation 
does not endorse nonacademic out- 
comes. 

More specifically, Goals 2000 does not 
encroach on the right of parents to 
guide their children in the develop- 
ment of personal values. In fact, great- 
er parental involvement is an integral 
part of the educational improvements 
that this legislation envisions. 

Simply stated, Goals 2000 is intended 
to help us, as a Nation, focus on the 
skills that will be needed by students 
in their future workplace and commit 
greater national resources to that ef- 
fort. This is not an attempt to impose 
particular values or educational philos- 
ophy in each community. It is not an 
attempt to overtake local control. 
Rather, it provides a national frame- 
work for grassroots education reform 
and provides Federal funds to support 
State and local improvement plans, 
written at the local level. 
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Finally, I want to commend Presi- 
dent Clinton and Education Secretary 
Dick Riley for crafting this ambitious 
concept and making it an Administra- 
tion priority. Both men are former gov- 
ernors who understand the importance 
of education to the future of our com- 
munities and States, and who have a 
longstanding interest in the role of our 
local communities in the education of 
our children. Their experience as gov- 
ernors clearly contributed signifi- 
cantly to the formulation of this bill. 

Mr. President, approval of 5. 1150 is 
only a beginning. Once we take this 
step, we can build on its achievements, 
confident in the knowledge that the 
quest for learning is the fight for our 
future. 

EDUCATION GOALS 2000 AND THE ENVIRONMENT 

Mr. BAUCUS. Mr. President, I rise 
today in support of the Goals 2000 legis- 
lation because it is important to the ef- 
fort of preserving our natural resources 
and environment. A strong educational 
system has many ripple effects—even 
on the environment. Environmental 
leaders have universally urged that the 
educational system be strengthened. In 
this way, the citizens of this country 
will have the knowledge and under- 
standing to grapple with today’s more 
complex and subtle environmental 
challenges. 

Russell Train, a former EPA adminis- 
trator and the current chairman of the 
World Wildlife Fund, articulated the 
goal of environmental education in his 
report entitled Choosing a Sustain- 
able Future” published last year. He 
called for an American with an envi- 
ronmentally literate citizenry that has 
the knowledge, skills and ethical val- 
ues to achieve sustainable develop- 
ment. I could not agree more that lit- 
eracy is key to preserving our environ- 
ment as well as our economy and our 
way of life. 

Unfortunately, with respect to edu- 
cating the public and our children 
about the environment, we still have a 
long way to go. Last year the Environ- 
ment and Public Works Committee 
held a series of hearings to take stock 
of our environmental policies. During 
those hearings, we heard repeatedly 
that environmental literacy is now in 
the United States. 

Thomas Jorling, who heads the New 
York Department of Environmental 
Conservation, provided the committee 
with a gripping example of the need for 
greater environmental education. He 
told the story of one polluted site in 
his State in which a very advanced 
treatment system was rejected by the 
local citizens because of its technical 
complexity. Jorling chalked up this en- 
vironmental defeat to the lack of peo- 
ple conversant in chemistry and phys- 
ics. 

So, the result of this environmental 
illiteracy is that sometimes fear and 
misinformation drive decisions regard- 
ing environmental actions and prior- 
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ities. We cannot allow that to happen. 
Too much is at stake—both in terms of 
the cost of environmental regulation 
and in terms of the risks to human 
health and the environment. We can re- 
quire cost-benefit analysis in environ- 
mental policy-making. But it won’t 
make a bit of difference if the public 
does not truly understand the risk and 
costs involved. We must be able to 
communicate these things to the pub- 
lic, and they must be able to make in- 
formed choices about what is best for 
their communities and this country. 

The goal of improving education in 
this country cannot end with this leg- 
islation. I plan to hold a hearing on the 
subject of environmental education 
later this year. I hope that we can 
focus more attention on the need to 
build environmental education into 
science and geography curriculum 
standards. And there is a great need to 
educate adults, as well as our children, 
about the environment. 

The Goals 2000 legislation is a good 
starting point. Environmental literacy 
is woven into some of the goals, and 
that is good for the environment. It 
will ensure that students are prepared 
for responsible citizenship, further 
learning, and productive employment 
in our Nation’s economy. The legisla- 
tion also calls for U.S. students to be 
first in the world in math and science. 
That is critical to the U.S.’s ability to 
compete in the global economy. No- 
where is this more true than in the 
burgeoning envirotech industry. With- 
out smart and capable young scientists 
and engineers the growth of envirotech 
business, and therefore the U.S. econ- 
omy, will be stunted. So I plan to vote 
for this bill because I care about edu- 
cation and because I care about the en- 
vironment. I urge my colleagues to do 
the same. 

Mr. HARKIN. Mr. President, the 
Sixth National Education Goal states 
that by the year 2000 every school in 
the United States will be free of drugs 
and violence and will offer a disciplined 
environment conducive to learning. 
The Safe Schools Act will provide 
funds to local education agencies to re- 
duce violence in schools and make this 
important goal a reality. I rise to offer 
my strong support for this legislation. 
The Appropriations Subcommittee I 
chair provided $20 million in funds for 
this program for fiscal year 1994. How- 
ever, expenditure of those funds is con- 
tingent on this authorization. 

There has been a rash of violence by 
youth sweeping our Nation and no 
community or school is immune. In my 
home State of Iowa, juvenile crime is 
on the rise and many people are fright- 
ened. Beginning in the mid-1980’s an in- 
creasing number of Iowa juveniles have 
been charged with murder, rape, aggra- 
vated assault, and kidnaping. While the 
juvenile population declined by 26 per- 
cent during the past decade, violent 
crime committed by this group has in- 
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creased 27 percent. This is a crisis and 
we must take immediate action to deal 
with this serious problem. 

Many of us have difficulty under- 
standing what is happening. I am 
shocked every time I hear about a 
young person settling an argument 
with a weapon. Don Conway, the chief 
juvenile officer in Sioux City said this 
in a recent article in the Des Moines 
Register on violence by youth in Iowa. 
He said: 

It’s coldblooded, without any remorse. 
“Bang, bang, you’re dead.” I mean, it’s scary 
what these kids are doing these days. 

I would like to thank the chairman 
of the Education Subcommittee, Sen- 
ator PELL, and the lead sponsor of the 
legislation, Senator Dopp, for accom- 
modating concerns I raised about the 
limitation that only schools eligible 
for chapter 1 concentration grants 
could apply for these funds. I think we 
reached a reasonable compromise by 
giving these schools a priority, but al- 
lowing any school that can show need 
to apply for these grants. 

This bill will help some of our most 
troubled schools come to terms with 
youth violence. It sends the important 
message that we are not going to toler- 
ate violence in our Nation’s schools. 
The very least we can give our children 
is a safe learning environment. 

In September, the Des Moines Reg- 
ister published an excellent four part 
series on juvenile crime in Iowa. As I 
mentioned earlier, the number of vio- 
lent crimes committed by youth is on 
the rise in Iowa. The articles dramati- 
cally show the pervasiveness and seri- 
ousness of this problem which touches 
communities in all corners of my 
State. Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent that these articles be printed 
in the RECORD at the conclusion of my 
statement. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

A CHILLING WAVE OF TEEN BRUTALITY 
IOWA JUVENILE CRIME ON THE RISE 

On a freezing early morning in February, a 
day when emergency calls would flood the 
Sioux City police switchboard, Tonya 
Rubottom attempted to help her friend push 
his car, stuck hopelessly in the snow. 

Two people walked up to the car in an 
alley and helped push it free. In a city full of 
disabled cars, the help was a turn of good 
luck. Or so it seemed. 

To show his gratitude, Rubottom's friend 
invited the good Samaritans to his apart- 
ment for a few drinks. Within hours, police 
reports say, Rubottom, 16, was raped and 
strangled at the apartment. 

Charged with first-degree murder is Carlos 
Medina of Sioux City, who had helped push 
the car. He is 16 years old. 

If police are correct that the teen-ager was 
involved, the death of Tanya Rubottom be- 
comes another footnote to a troubling story: 
More Iowa teens are participating in violent 
crimes. Many are picking up guns, knives, 
ropes and bricks and killing people, often 
with no provocation. 

Unlike some other states facing a growing 
problem with violent juvenile crime, Iowa’s 
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litany of violence occurs as the state’s juve- 
nile population plummets. 

Dan Conway, chief juvenile officer in Sioux 
City, says: It's cold-blooded, without any 
remorse. ‘Bang, bang, you're dead’ stuff. I 
mean, it’s scary what these kids are doing 
these days.” 

Some recent examples are chilling. 

In 1992, Bryant Cook, then 16, took a .22- 
caliber rifle off the wall of the small house 
near Woodburn where he was living with his 
father, leveled the weapon near his father's 
head and pulled the trigger, investigators 
said. 

Daniel Cook, 37, died instantly. His body 
was taken to the basement and left there for 
days until a relative found it. 

The teen-ager pleaded guilty of second- de- 
gree murder. 

“We don’t know exactly what triggered 
him.“ says Clarke County Attorney Gary 
Kimes. Bryant had no criminal record. 
Records show that before the shooting he 
had told friends, “І wish my dad were dead.” 

Also last year, 18-year-old John Allan 
Holmes was found guilty of killing Luann 
Simms, 39, in her apartment in West Bur- 
lington. Her head had been battered seven 
times with a brick. 

Police Chief George Rinker says Holmes 
entered her apartment looking for money. 
“Не told a number of friends that she looked 
like a girl he had dated, so he beat her until 
she didn’t look like her anymore,” Rinker 


says. 

“I don't believe he had to kill her. There 
was no indication he was forced to kill her,” 
the chief says. 

Holmes, who just three weeks before 
Simms was slain had been released from the 
State Training School at Eldora when he 
turned 18, is now serving a life sentence 
without parole. 

TOLD FRIENDS 

Rinker adds, “What really alarms me is 
that she was killed on the 13th of June, and 
by the first part of July, he told seven of his 
close friends that he did this murder. None of 
those people came forward.” 

The random nature of these vicious acts 
puzzles police and juvenile authorities. 

Even some of the juveniles caught up in 
the events have been unprepared for the vio- 
lence. 

“It’s crazy,” says Clyde Edwards, who has 
begun serving a 50-year sentence for second- 
degree murder. “I'm 15 years old. I never 
thought I would be locked up. Six months 
ago, I was in school playing sports.” 

In Davenport in April, Edwards fired the 
handgun that killed Lawrence Brown during 
a neighborhood argument. He is now at the 
Oakdale prison to begin a long sentence. 

Dressed in a blue prison jumpsuit, Edwards 
looks no older than some of the children vis- 
iting other inmates. He recently discussed 
his future while sitting at a table in a meet- 
ing room. 

“They think a bit like Al Саропе,” Ed- 
wards says of his associates“ outside. 

“They like drive-by shootings, like in the 
movies. They want to be cool. They want to 
be noticed. They want to get themselves no- 
ticed by doing something big so people can 
have something to talk about and say, ‘Oh, 
that’s that dude who did that. 

To be sure, the number of slayings by Iowa 
teen-agers is only a sliver of teen-age crime. 

For instance, in 1990 alone, more than 7,700 
juveniles were arrested for crimes from car 
theft to murder. During the 1990s, an exam- 
ination of several sources—police reports, 
court records, newspaper clippings—shows 27 
juveniles have been taken into custody on 
homicide charges. 
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What troubles authorities is that even 
though changes in the way the state com- 
Piles crime statistics prevent precise com- 
parisons, the homicides appear to be occur- 
ring at a record pace. 

Compared with official records of previous 
periods, the number of teen-agers accused of 
murder in the 1990s is unmatched. Notably, 
many of the killings have been in rural cor- 
ners of the state, in villages like Derby, pop- 
ulation 135, and Woodburn, 240. 

In fact, one-third of the juvenile homicide 
arrests during the 1990s have been in commu- 
nities with fewer than 5,000 people. One in 
four juveniles sent to prison in 1992 was from 
a rural county, Department of Corrections 
figures show. 

ESCALATION OF VIOLENCE 


The statistics underscore some gloomy de- 
velopments: Several of the alleged killers are 
barely into their teens, some as young as 14. 
The homicides have sprung from a disturbing 
escalation of violence among the young. 

Historically, lowa’s teen-agers rarely went 
to jail for anything more than stealing or 
other crimes against property. Beginning in 
the mid-1980s, more teens began being 
charged with murder, rape, aggravated as- 
sault, kidnapping—brutal crimes against 
people. 

Juvenile crime against property fell 26 per- 
cent in the past decade. Vicious “personal” 
crimes, including rape and aggravated as- 
sault, jumped 27 percent. The switch took 
place while the state’s juvenile population 
fell 26 percent. 

Some of the killings have been linked by 
police to gang and drug activity. But the in- 
fluence of gangs has surfaced in only a few of 
the state’s larger cities. Overwhelmingly, au- 
thorities say, the violent acts have been solo 
encounters with no hint of gang involve- 
ment. 

The numbers also show that more Iowa 
teen-agers are being slain. 

Of the three major types of teen-age vio- 
lent deaths—suicides, traffic accidents, 
homicides—only homicide has increased in 
the past decade. 

The Child and Family Policy Center in Des 
Moines says the rate of teen-age homicide 
deaths more than doubled, to six per 100,000, 
in the 1980s, while the rate of traffic deaths 
fell and suicides stabilized. 

“Homicides stick out,“ says Mike 
Crawford, director of data management for 
the center. ““Моге children are exposed to vi- 
olence not only on television and in the mov- 
ies, but in their daily lives and in their 
homes and neighborhoods.” 

There would likely be more deaths and 
more murder charges, suggests Polk County 
Attorney John Sarcone, had it not been for 
improved skills aboard rescue ambulances 
and inside hospital emergency rooms. New 
techniques have saved many victims who 
faced certain deaths only a few years ago, he 
says. 

The recent growth in slayings is in sharp 
contrast to Iowa’s touted low-crime, low- 
stress image, a picture of health the state 
projects well beyond its borders. In many 
ways, it's a reputation well deserved. 

As far back as numbers go, the state has 
been near the bottom of the nation’s crime 
summaries. In 1990, Iowa was ranked 49th іп 
its murder rate, tied with New Hampshire. It 
was 49th in rapes, 4186 in robberies and 40th 
in overall violent crimes. 

Zero Population Growth, a Washington, 
D.C.-based organization, recently listed 
three Iowa metropolitan areas—Cedar Rap- 
ids, Omaha-Council Bluffs, Des Moines— 
among its 50 best places to raise a family. 
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It isn’t likely that Iowa will go higher in 
the nation’s crime summaries. But the wide 
gap that once distinguished it so much from 
other places has begun to narrow. 

For example, the rate of forcible rape 
among the nation’s juveniles was seven 
times greater than Iowa’s rate in 1980. By 
1990, the difference was five times greater. 

There were 15 rapes by Iowa juveniles in all 
of 1980, or a rate of 1.5 per 100,000 juvenile 
population, state reports show. By 1990, the 
figures more than doubled to 32 rapes, and a 
rate of 4.5 per 100,000. 

FROM FISTS TO GUNS 

District Judge George Stigler of Waterloo 
added his concern at a recent Iowa State 
University symposium. 

“When you were in school and had a fight, 
you might meet in a parking lot and punch 
the guy in the nose once or twice,“ said the 
Waterloo judge. It wasn't an enjoyable 
event, but at the very least you could go 
home and clean up. 

“Nobody does that any more,” Stigler told 
the hushed audience. If you insult a kid, һе 
will come up with a knife or a gun or God 
only knows what. His intent will not be to 
hurt you, but to kill you or give you very se- 
rious or lasting injury. Violence is the way 
of dealing with differences now,” 

The new violence has prodded Polk County 
Attorney Sarcone to boost efforts to put ju- 
veniles away for a long time. In three years, 
Sarcone’s get-tough policy has resulted in 
four times the number of juveniles “waived” 
for trial in adult court, where longer sen- 
tences await them. 

State law says that anyone under 18 and as 
young as 14 can be tried as an adult if a judge 
agrees. If the young defendant avoids adult 
court and is declared a delinquent, he or she 
must go free at age 18. 

Says Sarcone, What's most alarming 
about this is that many kids believe that 
you can't do anything to them until they аге 
18. They think they’re going to be taken 
home and have their wrists slapped. 

“We've sent the message that people who 
commit forcible felonies are not going to be 
tolerated,” he says What they have done to 
the victim is wrong. They know better. 
They’re not going to hide behind the fact 
that they're only 16 or 17.” 

ARMED AND DANGEROUS—MANY CULPRITS 

BEHIND TEEN VIOLENCE 
(By Frank Santiago) 

After а defenseless, elderly Dubuque 
woman was fatally stabbed in her home, po- 
lice asked a 15-year-old suspect why he did 
it. “Well, she got in my мау,” the youth re- 
plied. 

That answer, says psychiatrist Greg Rob- 
erts who analyzed the boy’s reactions for po- 
lice, was chilling because of its “raw sense of 
human nature.” 

“Іп the past you'd hear the excuse like, ‘I 
don’t know why I did it. I can't imagine my- 
self doing it.“ But this guy didn’t even have 
the gumption to tell a story.“ says Roberts, 
former director of Sioux City’s Grehill Acad- 
emy for Boys, a treatment center for 
delinquents. 

Why more Iowa teens are killing, and why 
vicious crimes by teens are escalating have 
sent Roberts and other experts searching for 
answers. 

To be sure, the violence could be a passing 
thing, an unsettling blip of history destined 
to disappear in more uneventful times. 

But the numbers are escalating and the 
message they carry is a bleak one: 

Twenty-seven juveniles have been arrested 
in Iowa for homicide since 1990, including 
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Sean Rhomberg, who was found guilty last 
fall of first-degree murder for the 1991 Du- 
buque stabbing. 

The aggravated assault rate by teens has 
tripled in the past decade. 

The rape rate has doubled. 

So why the violence? 

University of Iowa psychology professor 
John Knutson, an authority on child abuse 
and aggression, says, It's not a single be- 
havior and not a single problem and it isn't 
controlled by a single variable.” 

Teen violence, say experts who work with 
children, has a wide range of culprits: The 
proliferation of guns and drugs; the broken 
family; widespread violence in the culture 
and in the media; a lost sense of belonging; 
the lack of services in rural areas to help 
teens. 

“Iowa? Why not Iowa?” asks Knutson. 

Roberts, the psychiatrist, says the inten- 
sity of the aggression has been disturbing. 

“These kind of things happened in New 
York City when I was growing up. You 
wouldn't expect them in Iowa.“ 

LACK REMORSE 


Many teen-agers in trouble, Roberts says, 
lack remorse or a sense of being part of 
something. 

“It is a blatant narcissism where they can 
only see themselves. They lack bonding with 
anyone, be it a family or school or society. 
They have no ability to care for anybody or 
anything but themselves.” 

Dan Conway, chief juvenile officer in Sioux 
City, blames television and movies. 

“You wonder if it isn’t the violent stuff 
they see. There are people dying and shoot- 
ing and blood and gore. There’s no way to 
prove it, but, my God, those things desen- 
sitize kids.” 

John Burns, assistant state appellate de- 
fender in Des Moines, agrees. 

“It’s trite, but you turn on television and 
you see men who show their masculinity 
using handguns. Arnold Schwarzenegger and 
Sylvester Stallone movies are big hits. You 
can bet 20 to 30 people are killed in these 
films.” 

MORE WEAPONS 


More guns and more knives add up to more 
violence, computes West Burlington’s Police 
Chief George Rinker. 

‘There аге a lot more kids who have weap- 
ons and who don’t hesitate to use them. 
These kids don’t have the experience of life, 
so to speak, to support good decision-mak- 
ing.“ 

WHY TEEN VIOLENCE IS ON RISE 


Louis Wright, psychologist at the State 
Training Schoo) in Eldora, says the aggres- 
sion is imitating the violence that surrounds 
teen-agers in and beyond the home. 

It's hard to establish a long-term goal 
with that student. You ask, Where are you 
going to be five years from now?“ They'll re- 
spond, Probably dead.“ 

Teen-agers tend to duplicate the abuse 
they see at home, he says. 

Indeed, the breakup of the family gets a 
good share of the experts’ blame. 

For instance, more children are growing up 
in poverty in the state, and more households 
are headed by single parents, many of them 
poor families. 

Michael Crawford of the Child and Family 
Policy Center in Des Moines, notes that 14 
percent of Iowa’s young live in households 
that have incomes below poverty levels. 
That's less than the nation’s 17.9 percent. 
But the percentage increase in Iowa in the 
past decade outpaced the nation’s, 21.7 per- 
cent to 11.9 percent. 
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Households headed by a single parent 
soared 53 percent in the past decade, from 
12,9 percent of all families to 19.7 percent. 
Iowa remains below the nation’s average of 
22.9 percent of households headed by one par- 
ent, but the percentage increase in the dec- 
ade far outpaced the nation’s 22 percent rise. 

Poverty and single-parent families—40.2 
percent of them in poverty in Iowa during 
1990—are suspected breeding grounds for 
crime, but the extent of the influence isn’t 
clear, Crawford says. 

Certainly, he adds, poor youngsters and 
those with one parent stay out of trouble and 
grow up to be successful. But the risks are 
higher. 

Polk County Attorney John Sarcone con- 
nects the violence to indifferent parents. 

“What really bothers me, is there is no 
teaching of right and wrong coming from 
home. Parents are too wrapped up in their 
own lives to care for their own kids,” he 
says. 

FOLLOWS ADULT CRIME 

Teen crime, says Sgt. Michael Leeper, ju- 
venile services coordinator for the Des 
Moines Police Department, often follows 
adult crime. 

“If you have a mom and dad who are fight- 
ing and there’s domestic abuse, the kids will 
pick up on 16,” he says. 

The teen violence, contends Drake Univer- 
sity sociologist Dean Wright, reflects trends 
that have finally arrived here. 

“Beginning early in the 1970s, there was a 
shift in murder patterns from places like 
New York that has since spread out across 
the nation. These were killings of strangers 
for essentially no reason. Murder has been 
common among associates, but we're seeing 
more and more of the random stranger 
stuff." 

NOT SURPRIZED 

Drake's Wright isn’t surprised the violence 
has spread to Iowa's smaller communities. 

ou have no safety nets, no crisis lines, 
no counseling in many rural areas. They 
don’t want the services. They are telling the 
individual to take care of yourself.” 

The loss of sense of community’’—the iso- 
lation of families and individuals from oth- 
ers—has kindled the law-breaking, the ex- 
perts assert. 

“The biggest social mechanism in the past 
has been the community," Wright says. It 
was the community's involvement that made 
people feel guilty and remorseful when they 
committed a crime. Now, there is the lack of 
grounding of people to the community." 


TEEN CRIMINALS TELL OF ANGER, MISTRUST 
(By Frank Santiago) 

At the age of 15, Clyde Edwards, inmate 
No. 1054271A at the Iowa Medical and Classi- 
fication Center at Oakdale, is beginning a 50- 
year sentence for second-degree murder. He 
isn’t happy about a long stay in prison, but 
he says it may be the safest place for him. 

“They are going to come after me,” he said 
of the relatives and friends of a Davenport 
man he shot dead in April. “I'd rather be 
locked up right now than be out there to face 
being killed. I don't want to bring heat on 
me or my family.” 

Edwards is one of 14 juveniles—inmates 17 
years old or younger—now in the Iowa prison 
system for serious crimes including first-de- 
gree murder. 

Teen-age violence in Iowa has been rising 
sharply. In 1992, 24 juveniles were sent to 
prison throughout the year, almost double a 
typical year. 

The growing number of teen prisoners 
raises a number of questions. Who are these 
youngsters? Why the violence? 
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If interviews with three of them—all in- 
volved in homicides—are an indication, they 
are brimming with anger and a mistrust of 
friends. They blame others for their cir- 
cumstances and they are wary of what’s 
ahead. 

“I don’t know if these kids are getting de- 
sensitized or what.“ said assistant Dubuque 
county attorney Ralph Potter, who pros- 
ecuted some of the juveniles. “But a lot of 
them show no remorse.” 

Three young inmates, whose names were 
on a randomly selected list submitted to the 
Department of Corrections, agreed to discuss 
their crimes and their lives: 


CLYDE EDWARDS 


Edwards believes he's a marked person. 
Barely 150 pounds, this slight, youthful fig- 
ure in a blue prison jump suit is easily no- 
ticed among the inmates, many twice his 
age. 

One day Edwards was in the ninth grade. A 
few days later he was in jail on a murder 
charge. 

It began during an April evening. Police 
said gang members were harassing residents 
of a Davenport neighborhood. Edwards was 
in the fracas but claims he wasn't part of a 
gang. He says someone came at him with a 
knife. 

He shot a .25-caliber handgun three times. 
One shot hit Lawrence Brown in the fore- 
head. Brown died later. 

“I didn’t even know him,” said Edwards, 
who contends Brown walked into the weap- 
on's path. “I was just in the wrong place at 
the wrong time.” 

With earlier minor scrapes with police be- 
hind him, and now a long imprisonment 
ahead, Edwards says he’s taking things one 
day at a time. 

“You don't think about the future. You 
think about it day by day. After this day is 
over with, you go on to the next day. I don’t 
know if I'm going to be living that long but 
that’s just the way I think.” 

On the outside, his friends, he says, were 
fascinated with power and money. 

“They say, ‘I want to be like you. You got 
gold. You got money. You got a woman. You 
got a car.“ 

But he rarely uses the word friend“ to de- 
scribe those he hung around with. He prefers 
“associate.” 

“You don’t trust anybody except yourself. 
Soon as you get into trouble your friends go 
with another crowd and talk behind your 
back. You're there by yourself.” 

Edwards says it isn't easy to be 15 in Dav- 
enport these days. 

“Times are hard. You have to watch your- 
self. It ain't like the old days when you could 
walk down the street at night. Now you got 
to watch your back. People come to you and 
beat you up just for the fun of it. 

“I'm going to get my education in prison. 
I don’t want to make $4.65 an hour minimum 
wage when I get out. I want to make at least 
$7 or $8 an hour." 

JAMMI REINIER 


On March 24, 1990, David Conley Scott, 32, 
a Des Moines convenience-store clerk, was 
beaten to death with a hammer, Jammi 
Reinier, raised on Des Moines’ east side and 
а member of the “Young and Wasted“ gang, 
pleaded guilty to second-degree murder and 
was sentenced to 50 years. A friend who 
wielded the hammer was convicted of first- 
degree murder. Reinier scooped up the cash, 
which he estimates was less than $100. 

“It was money to party with.“ he said. 

Now 19, Reinier is an inmate at the State 
Men’s Reformatory at Anamosa. He is soft- 
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spoken and has long, blond hair that reaches 
his shoulders. 

“Гуе missed out on life—period,” said 
Reinier, who was 15 years old when arrested. 
“І haven’t gone to parties, graduated high 
school or gone to a prom. [1] never be able 
to tell anybody what it felt like because I 
wasn't part of it.” 

He dropped out of school when he was in 
seventh grade, 

“I was bored like a lot of my friends. They 
could sleep in and watch television. They 
had freedom. Being in school you had to get 
up every morning and stay in school all day. 
I wanted to be like everybody else.” 

Reinier says he thinks about the robbery a 
lot, “Ме were all drinking that дау,” he 
said. 

He says street gangs have gotten more vio- 
lent and more racist, situations he insists 
didn’t exist when he belonged. 

“Everybody in the gang had money. They 
always had a place. We'd party but nothing 
like what I read about today.“ 

At Anamosa, he shares a 6-foot by 9-foot 
cell with a man much older than he. 

“I really don’t announce what I'm here for. 
It’s my own business. I'm not proud of what 
I did. People don't ask. They mind their 
business here.” 

“The young kids seem a little more rowdy. 
The older inmates just basically want to do 
their time and settle down. Everybody has 
their own pals and they hang out with them. 
It's like you have to pick a crowd that ain't 
going to get you into trouble.” 

He is studying landscaping and working to- 
ward a high school diploma. Time passes 
fast. It seems like a year ago I was on the 
streets. I'm approaching four years here. My 
life is just flying by.” 

GABRIEL HUDSON 

Gabriel Hudson called Mason City police at 
about 6 p.m, оп Dec. 1, 1988, to report he had 
just shot his brother in the head while his 
brother was washing dishes. 

“Не talked about his brother calling him 
names and that he got mad at him and he is 
laying on the kitchen Поог,” a police report 
said. 

Hudson was 12 years old at the time. He 
has been in institutions since. 

Now 16, he is an inmate at Anamosa serv- 
ing a 75-year sentence for kidnapping and at- 
tempted murder. The charges are from an at- 
tempted break-out at the Grehill Academy, a 
locked residential home for delinquent boys 
in Sioux City. 

Reports say Hudson beat a female worker 
with a bar to get her keys. 

“Ме and another resident were having а 
lot of problems. One of the consequences 
were we had to write a 1,000-word essay. We 
decided we didn’t want to put up with that, 
I wanted to get out.“ 

The plan was to take the keys from the 
woman. But, Hudson says, the accomplice 
got cold feet. 

Hudson exhibits no remorse about his ac- 
tions. “І don’t want to become another per- 
son. I want to be different. I like being a 
criminal. It's interesting," he said with a 
slight smile, looking through his heavy- 
framed glasses., 

He claims he has no friends, only bud- 
dies.” 

“I don’t trust people. Nobody is ever for 
you. There’s always something to break the 
trust.” 

He thinks about the attempted Grehill 
break-out but the thoughts aren't about the 
victim. 

“I think about the situation, what I did 
wrong. How come I didn't escape?“ 
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STEERING YOUTHS HEADED FOR CRIME TO 
STRAIGHTER PATH 
(By Frank Santiago) 

A look at efforts to redirect the course of 
wayward youths wraps up an examination of 
teen crime. 

It's late in the afternoon and Jason Davis 
is uneasy and showing the effects of being 
grilled for more than an hour. 

Across the table at the Mediation Center 
at 1200 University Ave. sit David and Diane, 
whose Sears credit card was stolen. Jason, 
who is 19 and an East High School dropout, 
faces them. He’s relating how he used the 
credit card to buy $200 worth of blue jeans 
and shoes. 

“You know what?” says Diane with a bit of 
anger. I feel you did it on your own.” 

Jason shakes his head slowly to say “по” 
but refuses to disclose the young accom- 
plices he claims gave him the card that was 
in David's wallet in his locked truck. 

“SI had no idea where the credit card came 
from,” he pleads with David and Diane. 

So unfolds another confrontation in the 
Victim/Offender Reconciliation Program. 

By sitting down crime victims and per- 
petrators to face each other, the Polk Coun- 
ty attorney's office, which sponsors the pro- 
gram, hopes to help those who have been 
hurt and to reduce crime. 

It is one of a growing number of efforts by 
Iowa authorities in the last few years to 
head off a chilling increase in violence and 
vicious crime among teen-agers. 

In the Polk County program, explains Fred 
Gay, an assistant county attorney, victims 
get the rare opportunity to vent their anger 
at the person who disrupted their lives, ei- 
ther violently or through lesser ways, such 
as stealing credit cards. 

Offenders look straight in the eyes of the 
people they have victimized. They sweat it 
out and agree to a plan of restitution. 

“Until the sessions, most of the offenders 
truly didn't give any thought to what impact 
they had and that they were hurting some- 
body,“ says Gay. They can go through the 
whole system and never realize that they 
had hurt someone.“ 

The program is for offenders of all ages but 
many participants are teen-agers, who agree 
to see the victims in exchange for a lighter 
sentence. 

Although approaches differ, the Polk Coun- 
ty and other Iowa programs have in common 
their attempt to intercept the teen-agers, de- 
fuse their hostilities and show them the 
right way out. 

Most of these programs are too new to 
measure results. But supporters contend the 
work is showing some signs of success: Teens 
who participate often return to school or 
find a job. 

Waterloo has the Second Chance Youthful 
Offender Program, operated jointly by the 
juvenile court and state job-training au- 
thorities. It is a 16-week program aimed at 
so-called “high-risk” youths from 14 to 18. 

Each week for 1% hours the teens meet in 
a group to wrestle with several topics, in- 
cluding controlling anger or applying for a 
job or staying away from drugs. 

“It’s kids helping kids,“ says spokes- 
woman Jane Patton. “Тһеу look more at 
their own behavior in terms of changing it.“ 

In Davenport, a day-treatment program in- 
tervenes to help 12- to 14-year-olds and their 
families. The teens and families meet each 
day after school at the Friendly House, an 
inner-city community center, where they 
participate in recreation and get counseling. 

STABILIZE FAMILIES 


A more important part is getting the fam- 
Пу situations stabilized,” says Раб 
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Hendrickson, chief juvenile officer. Some- 
times it’s as simple as finding housing or as 
complex as dealing with substance abuse. 

“Many of these families are so dysfunc- 
tional that they don’t know how to have fun 
together. They've never been to a potluck.” 

In Cedar Rapids, the “Hands Off’ program 
by juvenile authorities is aimed at young- 
sters who shoplift. 

“Shoplifting seems to be the first crime a 
lot of kids do,“ Carol Thompson, chief juve- 
nile officer says. 

The offenders attend classes with parents. 
“We figure the parents have already told 
them it’s wrong to steal. Our focus is that 
there are consequences to this. You lose your 
right to privacy, for example. An officer has 
the right to look in your pockets when 
you're suspected. 

“About 75 percent of the children who par- 
ticipate in these classes don't show up again 
in our system in the next two years,” esti- 
mates Thompson. 


RARELY OUT OF HAND 


Gay says the victim-offender confronta- 
tions, moderated by a staff member from the 
county attorney’s office, get emotional but 
rarely get out of hand. One burglary victim, 
though, threw a punch at the burglar. 

One of the anticipated successes is that the 
victims gain relief,“ he says. 

“A Vietnam veteran who was 50 years old 
related how he went out and bought a gun 
after a burglary. He said, ‘Now I can go home 
and tell my wife he wasn’t an ogre.’ 

“Even adults have this bogeyman image,” 
Gay says. ‘‘When they don't know who did it 
they create this child-like image of who did 
do it. When he saw it was this punk, he felt 
relieved.” 

But Hendrickson says the programs are 
only a Band-Aid where major surgery is re- 
quired. 

The root causes of teen violence are nu- 
merous and go very deep, she says. 

“Тһе best thing that could happen is that 
every child would be born to a functional 
family. That's the solution, but how to get 
there is absolutely beyond me. That's why 
we have to have a variety of approaches.” 

One of those may be intervening at a 
younger age. 

“A lot of advocates are saying you should 
be able to go way back when these young- 
sters are 5 and 6, when they are first identi- 
fied in school, and then intervene intensely. 
Then you might have a shot at success. If 
you wait until he or she is 14, it can be real 
hard to turn it around.” 

Back at the Mediation Center in Des 
Moines, Jason Davis is telling David and 
Diane that he got involved in the wrong 
crowd and wants to turn his life around. 

He had been charged with two counts of 
forgery for signing David's full name—which 
Jason misspelled—on the Sears sales slips. If 
he successfully completes the Youthful Of- 
fender Pre-Trial Intervention Program, 
which includes drug rehabilitation and the 
victim confrontation, Jason would likely get 
probation. Each of the forgery convictions 
could have sent him to prison for five years. 

It was the loss of the family photographs 
from the wallet and the fear that ‘‘someone 
out there knew where we lived” that both- 
ered Diane the most. 

“They had our address, and I said, ‘Oh, my 
gosh, they know where we live.“ 

Did Jason realize the anguish he had 
brought to the family? 

“You should have the right sense to know 
right from wrong. You're getting off pretty 
easily and should be charged with forgery,” 
Diane tells him. 
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He responds, “І don’t want to be in trouble. 
I don't feel too good about myself.” 

He also contends it would be dishonorable 
and dangerous to name accomplices. “Тһеу 
would be jumping out of cars. . shoot at 
me without a blink of the еуе,” he says. 

Jason eventually agrees to pay about $100 
in restitution, most of it to cover the cost of 
replacing the car’s broken window. Sears 
didn’t bill the couple for the items Jason 
got. He says he turned the items over to a 
friend. 

David tells Jason, “You know you've got 
to get yourself on the right track?” He also 
notes that when he was Jason's age he also 
got into trouble but that his wife had turned 
his life around. 

“I think you're pretty lucky. I wish the 
best for you,” says Diane. 

Jason says: “І want to apologize. I know it 
doesn't mean a lot.“ 

“If you really mean 16,” David says, it 
does. 

And they shake hands. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Re- 
publican leader. 

Mr. DOLE. Madam President, was 
leaders’ time reserved? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It has 
been reserved. 

Mr. DOLE. I ask my comments not 
interfere in the debate on this particu- 
lar amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


LIFTING VIETNAM EMBARGO 


Mr. DOLE. Madam President, as I un- 
derstand it, President Clinton will 
sometime between now and 6 o’clock 
end the trade embargo on Vietnam 
today. While we had a vote, a sense of 
the Senate vote here, and many of my 
colleagues think this is the right 
course, I believe it is the wrong deci- 
sion at the wrong time for the wrong 
reasons. 

If the concern is about American ex- 
ports to Asia, President Clinton should 
extend most-favored-nation status to 
China. When we get to that event in 
June, maybe make it permanent, 
maybe make it 2 years or 3 years. 

President-elect Clinton said—iron- 
ically on Veterans Day, 1992--“Тһеге 
will be no normalization of relations 
with any nation that is at all suspected 
of withholding any information.” 
Those suspicions remain among many 
Americans. It is difficult to square a 
decision to lift the embargo with the 
earlier comment and the earlier com- 
mitment. 

Numerous objective observers believe 
Vietnam is withholding information 
and remains that could readily be 
turned over—if Vietnam had the politi- 
cal will and if the United States had 
decided to use political leverage. Many 
believe Vietnam is not being fully 
forthcoming—but why should they? 
While going through the motions on 
POW/MIA’s, Vietnam guessed accu- 
rately that the administration would 
give them what they wanted and lift 
the embargo. 
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The National League of Families 
asked the President to wait until they 
traveled to Vietnam to assess POW/ 
MIA cooperation firsthand. We do not 
know what they would have found. We 
do not know what impact it may have 
had on the President. We do not know 
because President Clinton could not 
wait a week or two to end a three dec- 
ade old embargo. What was the hurry? 

Veterans groups—representing mil- 
lions of Americans who served their 
country—are united in their opposition 
to this decision. And according to a 
poll in December, the American peo- 
ple—some 85 percent of them—are not 
satisfied with Vietnam’s cooperation 
on prisoners of war and those missing 
in action. 

Earlier this week, the Senate ap- 
proved my amendment to require the 
President to report on the POW/MIA 
issue within 30 days after a decision to 
ease or end the embargo. It is not 
much, but at least we will get a report 
from the President. Maybe he will put 
some of the families’ concerns to rest. 

I think he wants to do that. I do not 
say he does not want to do that. But it 
seems to me—and I know many of my 
colleagues who served in Vietnam have 
a different view. I did not serve in Viet- 
nam, but I suggest that many of the 
families have concerns. They still have 
loved ones who are not accounted for. 

After stonewalling for years, Viet- 
nam impressed the administration 
enough to get the embargo lifted. I ex- 
pect Vietnam will provide more re- 
mains and information very soon. And 
then, the argument will be over most- 
favored-nation status, and full diplo- 
matic relations. But unless Vietnamese 
cooperation changes—and maybe this 
will bring the cooperation we have 
needed over the last many, many, 
many years and really have not had it 
until the last few years—if we do not 
get more cooperation, I will say I think 
all of my colleagues, even those who 
may have supported lifting the embar- 
go, are going to be very slow to respond 
as far as most-favored-nation status is 
concerned and full diplomatic relations 
are concerned. There will be wide- 
spread opposition to any further steps. 

There may be a right time to lift the 
embargo against Vietnam, but we have 
not reached that time yet. 

I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
BUMPERS). The clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so. 


TRIBUTE TO MANFRED WOERNER 


Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, I rise 
today to pay tribute to Manfred 
Woerner, the Secretary General of the 
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North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 
This weekend, on February 5, in Mu- 
nich, Germany, Manfred Woerner will 
receive the prestigious Eric M. War- 
burg Award for achievements in Ger- 
man-American friendship. This award 
is given annually to distinguished Ger- 
mans or Americans who have furthered 
the cause of German-American friend- 
ship. American recipients of this award 
have included Dr. Henry Kissinger and 
Ambassador Paul Nitze. 

Mr. President, many of our col- 
leagues know that Manfred Woerner is 
а man who has dedicated his life to the 
security of Germany and to the nations 
of the NATO alliance. NATO has been 
the most successful alliance in which 
the United States has ever taken part. 
NATO has kept the peace in Europe for 
over 45 years, one of the longest peri- 
ods of peace ever enjoyed by that trou- 
bled continent. NATO has also been in- 
strumental in bringing to a peaceful 
end the long and dangerous nuclear 
confrontation that existed between 
East and West during the cold war. 

Manfred Woerner began his service to 
Germany in 1961 at the height of the 
cold war. He held various important 
positions in the German Government, 
eventually rising to become Federal 
Minister of Defense in 1982. These were 
critical years for Germany, and 
Manfred Woerner’s service and leader- 
ship was an important factor in laying 
the foundation for the eventual reunifi- 
cation of Germany 

Next year we will celebrate the 50th 
anniversary of the end of World War II. 
Looking back over the years that have 
passed since that terrible and costly 
war, we have seen a new Germany de- 
velop in the heart of Europe. In West- 
ern Germany we have seen a thriving 
free economy and democracy develop 
under leaders like Manfred Woerner. In 
Eastern Germany we saw a dictator- 
ship which not only enslaved its peo- 
ple, but a government that ruined its 
economy and despoiled its ecology to a 
shocking degree unknown in the west. 

During those troubled years of the 
cold war it was leaders with vision like 
Manfred Woerner who demonstrated to 
all Germans and to people all over 
Eastern Europe and the former Soviet 
Union that the path of freedom in po- 
litical and economic sectors was the 
path to follow. Nowhere was the con- 
trast between East and West so clear as 
it was between the two Germanys. 

In 1988 Manfred Woerner became Sec- 
retary General of NATO. Under his 
leadership that great Alliance began 
the transformation that is still taking 
place as the alliance adjusts to the re- 
alities of the end of the cold war. Dur- 
ing Manfred Woerner’s tenure as Sec- 
retary General the Warsaw Pact has 
disbanded. Former members of the 
Warsaw Pact are clamoring to join 
NATO. The Soviet Union also collapsed 
during this period bringing on a new 
era full of promise but also full of new 
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dangers and instabilities. Throughout 
this period NATO has stood firm as a 
bulwark against instability and a 
forum for its members to coordinate 
their mutual security in the face of 
such vast changes. 

Mr. President, Manfred Woerner's vi- 
sion and leadership have helped lead 
the way for the unification of his be- 
loved Germany, kept the NATO alli- 
ance strong and effective, and contrib- 
uted to our own national security. Re- 
cently, Manfred underwent serious sur- 
gery. I know that all of our colleagues 
in the Senate join with me in congratu- 
lating him on his receipt of the War- 
burg Award. 

His wife will be receiving the award 
for him. This is an award, as I said, 
that is for recipients who have pro- 
moted German-American friendship 
and who have strengthened the NATO 
alliance. 

Manfred Woerner is a most worthy 
recipient, and all of us join in wishing 
him a rapid and complete recovery 
from his recent operation. 

Madam President, I yield the floor. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. MITCHELL. Madam President, I 
ask unanimous consent to proceed to 
executive session to consider the nomi- 
nation of William Perry, to be Sec- 
retary of Defense; that there be 20 min- 
utes of debate equally divided between 
the chairman of the Committee on 
Armed Services, Senator NUNN, and the 
ranking member, Senator THURMOND, 
or their designees; that following the 
conclusion or yielding back of time the 
nomination be temporarily laid aside 
and that the vote occur immediately 
following disposition of the Helms 
amendment No. 1382; that upon conclu- 
sion of the vote on the Perry nomina- 
tion, the motion to reconsider be ta- 
bled; that the President be notified of 
the Senate’s action, and that the Sen- 
ate return to legislative session. 

I further ask unanimous consent that 
it be in order to request the yeas and 
nays at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. DOLE. Madam President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, and I do not in- 
tend to object, I think for the very rea- 
son stated by the distinguished chair- 
man we should approve this nomina- 
tion. Iam just wondering whether they 
have used some of that time. Is that 20 
minutes from now or does that count 
the time that has already been used? 

Mr. NUNN. I will not need all of my 
10 minutes. I would like to reserve just 
for the purpose if the other Members 
on our side want to speak on this nomi- 
nation. I do not intend to use it all. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Madam President, I 
am prepared to reduce the time to such 
amount as is agreeable to the chairman 
and ranking members of the commit- 
tee. 
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Mr. DOLE. They probably will not 
use it all. 

Mr. NUNN. We have a vote at 5:40. I 
will not use any time between now and 
then, if the Senator from South Caro- 
lina would like to use all of his then. I 
will probably yield my time back and 
yield some of my time to him if he 
needs more. 

Mr. DOLE. No objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. The unani- 
mous consent request is agreed to. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Madam President, I 
now ask for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there a 
sufficient second? 

There is a sufficient second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report the nomination. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
the nomination of William J. Perry of 
California to be the Secretary of De- 
fense. 

The Senate proceeded to consider the 
nomination. 

Mr. NUNN. Madam President, I am 
pleased that the Senate of the United 
States is considering the nomination of 
William J. Perry, to be Secretary of 
Defense. Earlier today the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee voted unanimously to 
report this nomination to the Senate 
recommending our approval of- the 
nomination. President Clinton an- 
nounced his intent to nominate Dr. 
Perry to be Secretary of Defense on 
January 24, and the Senate received 
Dr. Perry’s nomination on January 26. 

The Armed Services Committee con- 
sidered Dr. Perry’s nomination in the 
same way we consider all other nomi- 
nations of this importance. We sent our 
standard committee questionnaire to 
Dr. Perry on January 24, the same day 
the President made his announcement. 

The following day, January 25, after 
consulting with the minority, I sent 
Dr. Perry a lengthy series of policy 
questions for his answers to be received 
in writing prior to the hearing. Dr. 
Perry returned the committee ques- 
tionnaire on January 28. He also pro- 
vided the committee his written re- 
sponses to the policy questions on the 
same day, and those responses were 
provided immediately to all members 
of the committee. 

The committee received the required 
opinions from the General Counsel of 
the Defense Department and from the 
Office of Government Ethics certifying 
the nominee is in compliance with all 
applicable laws and regulations regard- 
ing conflict of interest. 

We also reviewed the report of the 
FBI background investigation of Dr. 
Perry. Yesterday, the committee held a 
public hearing with Dr. Perry. Nine- 
teen of the committee’s 22 members at- 
tended the hearing, which lasted about 
4 hours. 
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Dr. Perry’s testimony was com- 
prehensive from my point of view and, 
I think, most members’; it was impres- 
sive and it was straightforward. 

Madam President, the record clearly 
shows that Bill Perry is highly quali- 
fied to serve as Secretary of Defense. 
He has had distinguished careers in 
Government service and academia and 
in the private sector. Dr. Perry has 
substantial expertise on national secu- 
rity issues and has consistently dem- 
onstrated the high standards of per- 
sonal conduct and integrity. 

Last year, he was confirmed by the 
Senate to serve as Deputy Secretary of 
Defense, the number two position in 
the Department of Defense. It is my 
hope, Madam President, the Senate can 
act promptly on Dr. Perry’s nomina- 
tion, hopefully today. 

Dr. Perry will be delivering a major 
address on national security policy at 
the Wehrkunde Conference in Munich, 
Germany, this weekend. The Presi- 
dent’s fiscal 1995 budget will be re- 
leased on Monday of next week, and 
the Secretary of Defense and the Chair- 
man of the Joint Chiefs of Staff are 
scheduled to present the fiscal 1995 
budget as well as the 5-year defense 
plan to the Armed Services panel next 
Tuesday. 

Before closing, I wish to acknowledge 
the tremendous contributions that Sec- 
retary Aspin has made to our national 
security. As Secretary of Defense for 
the past year, Secretary Aspin estab- 
lished a foundation for the restructur- 
ing of our defense establishment 
through his Bottom-Up Review and 
made important strides in integrating 
women more fully into the military 
services. As a member of the House 
Armed Services Committee for 22 years 
and chairman of that committee for 8 
years, Les Aspin was a vigorous leader 
in the Congress for a strong and effec- 
tive national defense. I am grateful to 
Les Aspin for his service to the Nation, 
and I believe I speak for all of us on the 
Armed Services Committee in wishing 
him continued success in whatever he 
undertakes in the future. 

Madam President, Dr. Perry is highly 
qualified and suited to serve the Nation 
as Secretary of Defense. He has the 
strong and unanimous support and en- 
dorsement of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee. I urge all of our colleagues to 
support his nomination. 

Mr. THURMOND addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from South Carolina. 

Mr. THURMOND. Madam President, I 
am pleased to join the distinguished 
chairman of the Senate Armed Serv- 
ices Committee, Senator NUNN, in rec- 
ommending the confirmation of Dr. 
William Perry to be the 19th Secretary 
of Defense. 

Dr. Perry has a long and distin- 
guished career in the public and pri- 
vate sectors. As the Deputy Secretary 
of Defense, he was at the forefront of 
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acquisition reform and the moderniza- 
tion of our Armed Forces. As the Sec- 
retary of Defense, I believe he will dis- 
tinguish himself by maintaining our 
defense interests while streamlining 
the Department of Defense. In my opin- 
ion he will continue to insure a strong 
and well-trained military and provide 
for the welfare of the men and women 
who proudly wear the uniforms of our 
great Nation. 

Madam President, I am optimistic 
that Dr. Perry’s confirmation as Sec- 
retary of Defense will begin a new era 
of consultation and cooperation be- 
tween the Department of Defense, the 
White House and the Congress. I look 
forward to working with him and urge 
my colleagues, Republican and Demo- 
crat, to give him their unanimous sup- 
port. 

I yield to the distinguished Senator 
from Indiana. 

Mr. COATS addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Indiana. 

Mr. COATS. Madam President, Dr. 
William Perry will, undoubtedly, bring 
a fine mind and extensive knowledge of 
the Pentagon and our Nation’s mili- 
tary establishment to the job of Sec- 
retary of Defense. During his 10 months 
as Deputy Secretary, he has done an 
admirable job in running the day-to- 
day operation of the Pentagon, and his 
abilities in the areas of research, anal- 
ysis, and defense procurement are well 
known. I will support his nomination 
as Secretary of Defense, and I certainly 
wish him success in his new role. 

Today’s post-cold-war world, how- 
ever, will require more than technical 
and administrative excellence. Dr. Per- 
ry’s considerable abilities will be sig- 
nificantly challenged. 

While many believe that domestic 
agendas and budget shortfalls should 
now be America’s top priorities, the 
fact remains that the world today is 
probably less stable than it has been at 
any other time in the last 45 years. 

The pressure to divert already scarce 
defense dollars to pay for what might 
seem like more immediate domestic 
concerns will be great. The temptation 
to defer to louder or stronger voices 
may at times be overwhelming. But 
America’s military establishment 
needs decisive leadership; our military 
men and women need a strong advo- 
cate; and the Nation needs a strategic 
thinker with America’s national secu- 
rity interests at heart. 

I truly hope that Dr. Perry is that 
person to address those important con- 
cerns. 

As evidenced by Somalia, Bosnia, the 
former Soviet Republics, Central Eu- 
rope, the Middle East, and the Korean 
Peninsula, the world still holds the po- 
tential for threats that we may not yet 
even recognize. At the same time, our 
allies have every right to expect us to 
uphold the commitments we have al- 
ready made. 
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We must maintain a high level of 
military readiness. We must, at all 
cost, take pains to ensure that our 
haunting memories of the hollow force 
of the 1970’s does not become a painful 
reality in the 1990’s and beyond. 

And finally, we must ensure that our 
policy with regard to homosexuals in 
the military—a policy that goes to the 
very heart of our ability to maintain a 
combat-effective military force—is not 
undermined by the implementation of 
regulations that significantly undercut 
that effectiveness or erode Congress’ 
clear intent in drafting and passing 
that law. 

All of these concerns will be difficult 
enough to meet without adequate re- 
sources, but they will be absolutely im- 
possible to meet without the right 
leadership. The President’s recent rhet- 
oric regarding his commitment to a 
strong military is somewhat reassur- 
ing. Bill Perry is a man with the talent 
and experience to translate that rhet- 
oric into policy. Whether or not he is 
backed up by an administration with 
the determination to accomplish the 
job remains to be seen. 

Madam President, we have heard 
some reassuring rhetoric from the 
President recently, particularly in his 
address to the Congress about his com- 
mitment to a strong military. We will 
need more than rhetoric . We will need 
а тап with the talent and experience 
to translate that rhetoric into policy. 
Whether or not he is backed up by an 
administration, we need someone with 
the determination to get this job done. 

I sincerely hope and trust that Dr. 
Perry is this individual. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. NUNN. Madam President, I yield 
to the Senator from Michigan 2 min- 
utes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Michigan is recognized. 

Mr. LEVIN. I thank my friend from 
Georgia. 

Madam President, Dr. Perry is the 
right person to run the Department of 
Defense. He has the experience and he 
has the temperament. He has a bal- 
anced view of the world. He is thought- 
ful. 

Some people have said that he is not 
charismatic; that you need somebody 
who is charismatic to run the Penta- 
gon. I disagree. We need somebody who 
has the experience to change the cul- 
ture there when it comes to the pro- 
curement practices of the Pentagon. 
We need reform in the way we operate 
the Pentagon in terms of management 
and in terms of the way that we buy 
things. There are billions of dollars to 
be saved. Dr. Perry said so yesterday. 

It seems to me that if we are going to 
do what we must today, which is meet 
those future threats—and they are 
real—and if we are going to give the 
support to our fighting men and 
women—and we need to do that—we 
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must manage our budget а lot better. 
And we can do that with Dr. Perry as 
Secretary of Defense. 

So I think he does have the vision we 
need. He surely has the thoughtful ap- 
proaches that we need. He is totally 
committed to the security of this coun- 
try. 
I am proud to support him by voting 
for his confirmation this afternoon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. NUNN. Madam President, does 
the Senator from South Carolina need 


any time? 

I will be glad to yield the Senator 
from Virginia 3 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Virginia. 


Mr. WARNER. Madam President, I 
wish to compliment the distinguished 
chairman of the committee and the 
ranking member, the senior Senator 
from South Carolina, for the very swift 
yet thorough manner of this nomina- 
tion. It is important that there be con- 
tinuity in our defense leadership. 

I wish to compliment President Clin- 
ton in handling a different and a dif- 
ficult situation in the retirement of 
Secretary Aspin, for whom we have 
great respect and gratitude for his 
service, and the very swift selection of 
an absolutely well-qualified individual 
in Dr. Perry. 

I have always taken an interest in 
this particular nomination, having 
been privileged to serve in the Depart- 
ment under three Secretaries of De- 
fense, and during my tenure in the Sen- 
ate having worked with five other Sec- 
retaries. 

Dr. Perry will rank at the very top 
among the finest of those Secretaries 
of Defense in the history of the United 
States. 

We saw yesterday in his testimony 
responses to the most difficult of ques- 
tions, such as North Korea—complex, 
unanswerable in many ways. Yet, he 
went to the very heart of that serious 
problem consistently and explicitly, 
and sent a message to this Nation. 

Then he shifted to the mundane yet 
no less important battle of dealing 
with waste, fraud, and abuse, primarily 
in the procurement process in the De- 
partment of Defense. 

The American taxpayer is totally in- 
tolerant, totally intolerant of the 
waste, fraud, and abuse which has 
plagued that Department no matter 
how strenuously previous Secretaries 
have fought that battle. Dr. Perry is 
imminently qualified to deal with that 
problem. 

Madam President, it is a privilege to 
have the opportunity to speak on be- 
half of the nomination of Dr. William 
J. (Bill) Perry to become the next Sec- 
retary of Defense. The unanimous vote 
for Dr. Perry by the Armed Services 
Committee says a great deal about this 
gentleman, and he is a true gentleman, 
in every sense of the word. This unani- 
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mous vote attests to the confidence 
and trust the members of this commit- 
tee have in Bill Perry. 

I have known Bill Perry for many 
years and have served with him in 
many different circumstances and ca- 
pacities. He has always distinguished 
himself with the utmost intelligence, 
reason, and integrity. He has been rec- 
ognized for a long time by Senators on 
both sides of the aisle as one of the 
most knowledgeable and respected au- 
thorities on national security issues. 

Madam President, I was particularly 
moved by Dr. Perry’s statement before 
the Armed Services Committee yester- 
day in his nomination hearing and I 
ask unanimous consent that his state- 
ment be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY WILLIAM J. PERRY BEFORE THE 
SENATE ARMED SERVICES COMMITTEE, FEB- 
RUARY 2, 1994 
Mr. Chairman and members of the Com- 

mittee, I am proud to be before you today, 

and humbled by President Clinton’s decision 
to nominate me as Secretary of Defense. 

We welcome the end of the Cold War, but 
in the past year we have learned to be less 
sanguine about the benefits we hoped for. 
Many argued that with the end of the Soviet 
Empire there would be little need for mili- 
tary forces. The ending of the Cold War has 
not brought about, as Professor Fukuyama 
has suggested, the end of history.“ History 
continues to be made every day, in the hills 
of Bosnia, in the dusty streets of Somalia 
and in the underground bunkers of North 
Korea. 

In the past year a diverse set of national 
security problems has demonstrated a criti- 
cal need for strong, flexible and ready mili- 
tary forces. 

Today they are deployed around the globe 
in a variety of postures—peacekeeping, 
peacemaking, border monitoring, humani- 
tarian relief, and deterrence through pres- 
ence. Some troops overseas are in garrisons, 
some are deployed for training, but more 
than 80,000 are this day involved in active op- 
erations, daily engaged in difficult duties 
that only they have the skills and training 
to accomplish. 

This past year has reemphasized that old 
threats can still pose new dangers to peace 
and security—I refer to the potential for con- 
flict on the Korean Peninsula. The prospect 
of the rogue regime of North Korea acquiring 
а nuclear weapons capability to add to their 
massive conventional forces is emblematic of 
proliferation problems we face. We are con- 
tinuing aggressive diplomatic efforts to deal 
with this nightmare scenario, but the pres- 
ence of 100,000 US soldiers, sailors, airmen 
and Marines in the Western Pacific is a 
major factor in our deterrence planning. 

We also have seen that the road to democ- 
racy and stability in Russia is going to be 
rocky and twisted. The emergence of power- 
ful reactionary forces is challenging progress 
toward the building of democratic institu- 
tions and traditions. No national security 
issue is more important to us and to our 
children than a stable government in Russia 
dedicated to democracy. 

Of course we cannot control the outcome 
of events in Russia—only the Russian people 
can; but we can have a significant positive 
influence. President Clinton has made assist- 
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ing Russian democratic reform a top na- 
tional security priority. And the Department 
of Defense has played a key role in this ef- 
fort. 

We have initiated actions to facilitate a 
safe and speedy reduction in nuclear forces. 
The trilateral nuclear agreement recently 
signed by Presidents Clinton, Yeltsin and 
Kravchuk is a concrete result of these ac- 
tions. 

We have initiated actions to assist US 
businesses in the effort to convert Russian 
defense enterprises to the production of com- 
mercial products. 

We have promoted military-to-military 
contacts at every level. Whatever happens in 
Russia, the military will continue to be an 
influential institution, and we want to do 
what we can to encourage the Russian mili- 
tary to be a force for reform, not an oppo- 
nent of reform. 

And President Clinton’s leadership has 
been instrumental in launching the Partner- 
ship for Peace initiative with NATO. The De- 
partment will have the key US role in carry- 
ing out the practical implementation steps. 

All of these efforts are dedicated to sup- 
porting the Administration’s efforts to inte- 
grate Russia with the rest of the world and 
lock in democratic reforms. These efforts are 
conditioned on progress. We must stay en- 
gaged with our Allies in case the process is 
reversed, but we must be patient and not be 
deterred by temporary setbacks. 

These are just several examples of the im- 
portant and diverse missions that the US 
military is performing and will continue to 
perform in the post-Cold War era. 

All of these missions are occurring in a pe- 
riod of declining defense budgets. The de- 
cline is consistent with the reduced threat to 
the United States and US interests. But it 
does present us with the difficult problem of 
managing these assets and forces during the 
transition. 

Historically we have not managed well 
such budget declines and attendant 
downsizing. The experiences are well known 
and well documented. The rapid contraction 
after World War II gave us forces which were 
inadequate to the challenge of the onset of 
the Korean War. Тһе post-Vietnam 
downsizing gave us the hollow force“ of the 
mid-70's. This time we must get it right, ог 
we will pay the cost later either in blood or 
treasure or both. 

This is the daunting challenge facing the 
Secretary of Defense today, and I understand 
the difficulty of the problems I will face if I 
am confirmed. I am proud of the confidence 
shown in me by President Clinton in asking 
me to undertake the responsibilities of the 
US Secretary of Defense. 

Broadly summarized, I see those respon- 
sibilities falling into six areas. 

First, the Secretary of Defense has the re- 
sponsibility to oversee the Joint Staff and 
the CINCs in their direction of military oper- 
ations. If I am confirmed as Secretary, I 
pledge to give first priority to reviewing and 
assessing war plans and deployment orders, 
and I pledge to provide the required support 
to CINCs as they direct our forces in the 
field. 

Second, the Secretary of Defense has the 
responsibility to ensure readiness through 
oversight of the services as they equip and 
train our forces. They are right now, as 
President Clinton said: “they will remain 
the best equipped, the best trained, and the 
best prepared fighting force on the face of 
the earth.” 

Third, the Secretary of Defense must be a 
key member of our national security team. 
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President Clinton, in his recent summit 
meetings, demonstrated the vision we need. 
But the waters are uncharted, and we owe 
the President our best advice and counsel in 
planning strategy as we maneuver through 
the shoals of the post-Cold War era. If con- 
firmed, I pledge to work constructively and 
with the best of my ability as an active 
member of that team, fully engaged on all is- 
sues of national security significance. 

Fourth, the Secretary of Defense is respon- 
sible for the military component of our na- 
tional security strategy. This requires 
strong relations with the respect for the 
military leadership so we can make full use 
of their talents and expertise to get the best 
ideas and options. Secretary Aspin left us an 
excellent legacy in his Bottom Up Review. 
We will build on that excellent base. If con- 
firmed, I pledge to lead a strong team effort, 
of military and civilians alike, in the De- 
partment to prepare the military strategy 
and options we need. 

Fifth, the Secretary of Defense must pre- 
pare for approval by the President and con- 
gress the annual defense budgets which make 
difficult resource allocations and program 
decisions. If confirmed, I pledge to work with 
the military and the Congress in that effort. 
But I will not shirk from making the tough 
choices necessary to ensure we provide the 
nation with the ready forces necessary to 
carry out our strategy. 

Sixth, the Secretary of Defense must man- 
age resources, particularly during this dif- 
ficult drawdown period. If confirmed, I 
pledge to institute innovative management 
techniques, to vigorously foster acquisition 
reform and to preserve the necessary indus- 
trial base. I also pledge to tell you what help 
I need from Congress to allow me to fulfill 
this responsibility. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee, I pledge myself to the service of 
the men and women who today wear the uni- 
form of the United States military, and to 
those men and women who will wear it in the 
future. 

In the Pentagon, in the stairwell near my 
office, is a painting of a soldier in church 
praying with his family, perhaps before a de- 
ployment overseas. Below it are inscribed 
the words from Isaiah: “Whom shall I send 
and who will go for us?“ The men and women 
in uniform have responded to the nation’s 
call with, “Неге am I: Send me.” We owe 
them, I owe them, my best possible effort, 
and they shall have it. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. WARNER. Madam President, Dr. 
Perry spoke eloquently about the chal- 
lenges which face our Nation and which 
he, in particular, will face if he is con- 
firmed by this body as the Secretary of 
Defense. He also pledged his best pos- 
sible effort to the men and women in 
uniform who serve our Nation. 

Dr. Perry has demonstrated the high- 
est standards of professionalism and 
experienced success in positions of 
great responsibility in both the Gov- 
ernment as well as the private sector. 
His knowledge of Government acquisi- 
tion is without equal and will continue 
to be of great value to the Department 
of Defense as we strive to achieve more 
and more defense out of each dollar we 
spend. 

I was impressed, by the way Dr. 
Perry considered the impact on his 
family prior to accepting the Presi- 
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dent’s nomination to this demanding 
position. Having met his family, I un- 
derstand clearly why they would be a 
factor in his decision-making, but his 
taking the time to consider the impact 
of his decision on his family says a 
great deal about this man. 

One of Virginia’s greatest statesmen, 
Thomas Jefferson, once said, God 
grant that men of principle shall be our 
principal теп.” Bill Perry is such а 


man. 

The President has chosen wisely by 
sending forward a nominee of such 
stature and character and I urge my 
colleagues to vote in favor of his nomi- 
nation. 

Madam President, in closing, I would 
also like to say a few words about my 
good friend and colleague, Les Aspin 
with whom I worked many years on na- 
tional security issues here in the Con- 
gress and during his tenure as the Sec- 
retary of Defense. Les Aspin has given 
greatly and unselfishly of himself to 
the Nation and has had a great impact 
on this Nation’s military forces and 
the successful outcome of the cold war. 
He was also one of the first and most 
steadfast supporters of President 
Bush’s stand against Iraq in the war in 
the Persian Gulf. 

Iam sure that all my colleagues join 
me in thanking Les for his great serv- 
ice to the Nation and in wishing him 
success in all his future endeavors. I 
hope that we will not lose his great ex- 
pertise in national security issues and 
that he will continue to contribute in 
some way to those matters that affect 
the security of this Nation. 

Madam President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I in- 
quire if there are any more Repub- 
licans who wish to speak on this nomi- 
nation. If not that is all we have. 
STATEMENT ON THE NOMINATION OF DR. WIL- 

LIAM J. PERRY TO BE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 

Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, I am 
very pleased to see that the nomina- 
tion of Dr. William J. Perry—to be Sec- 
retary of Defense—was reported out of 
the Armed Services Committee by a 
unanimous vote today. Dr. Perry has 
been the number two official at the 
Pentagon for the past year. Prior to his 
Pentagon experience, he was recog- 
nized for his brilliant work in Silicon 
Valley. Because of his work on the 
stealth fighter, which we saw so effec- 
tively used in the Persian Gulf war, he 
has been called the father of stealth 
technology. 

At his confirmation hearings this 
week, he addressed all questions posed 
to him in a remarkable fashion. During 
the committee hearing, Secretary-des- 
ignate Perry talked about the possible 
tragic quagmire we may yet face in 
North Korea. He feels that we should 
use a “carrot and stick” approach іп 
North Korea. I would agree with him, 
but I feel we should be more coherent 
than we have been to date. 

North Korea must realize that they 
must conform with international law 
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and the International Atomic Energy 
Agency’s ruling regarding the inspec- 
tion of nuclear weapons. Unfortu- 
nately, this administration has sent 
mixed signals to North Korea, and I 
would hope that policy does not con- 
tinue under William Perry. 

I know this man. I met him when he 
was serving in the Carter administra- 
tion. I have high personal regard for 
him. He will do us proud. My wife Ann 
and I wish him and his fine and capable 
wife Lee, our very best in their new en- 
deavors for our country. 

I urge my colleagues to join me in 
supporting this nomination. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Madam President, I 
know that in just a few moments the 
Senate will be voting on Bill Perry to 
be the Secretary of Defense. I look for- 
ward to voting for Bill Perry for that 
position. Many of us know of the very 
effective work he has done in the De- 
fense Department a number of years 
ago and during these recent months as 
Deputy Secretary of Defense. 

All of us who have watched Bill 
Perry, have been impressed by the con- 
tributions he has made to public pol- 
icy, even when he has not been in the 
Defense Department—even when he 
was not serving in any administration. 
This was true at Stanford University; 
true at the National Academy of 
Sciences. He worked as one of our most 
important and distinguished advisers 
in the Office of Technology Assess- 
ment, at a time when the OTA had be- 
come one of the most invaluable insti- 
tutions available to this Congress in 
making tough and difficult decisions 
on matters of technology. His life has 
been associated with public service, 
and all of us who know him and who 
have worked with him know that we 
are extremely fortunate to have his 
continued service as the Secretary of 
Defense. 

I applaud the work of a very valued 
and dear former colleague of mine, Les 
Aspin, and pay tribute to his very dis- 
tinguished life and service as a Con- 
gressman, as chairman of the Armed 
Services Committee in the House, and 
as Secretary of Defense. I look forward 
to his continued involvement in public 
policy, and I look forward to voting for 
Bill Perry. 

Mr. BAUCUS. Mr. President, I wish 
to express my wholehearted support for 
the nomination of William J. Perry to 
be the next Secretary of Defense. Mr. 
Perry’s eminent career both with the 
Government and in the private sector 
demonstrates that he is the man that 
the Department of Defense needs at 
this critical juncture. The country is 
indeed fortunate that the President of 
the United States has tapped this very 
capable man to lead the Defense De- 
partment. 

Mr. Perry’s distinguished career is 
part of the public record, so I will not 
reiterate his many accomplishments 
now. Nevertheless, his career shows an 
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individual who is highly qualified to 
manage the needed reductions in the 
Defense Department while at the same 
time ensuring that the United States 
remains capable of defending freedom 
and protecting democracy around the 
world. His initiatives to streamline the 
defense acquisition process, while sav- 
ing the taxpayers a great deal of 
money, will cut needless bureaucratic 
red tape and make the process more re- 
sponsive to our operational command- 
ers. Furthermore, his understanding of 
the defense industrial base will ensure 
that much needed capabilities in the 
industrial base are retained and that 
needless duplication is eliminated. We 
should all be optimistic about the fu- 
ture of the defense establishment while 
it is in the hands of this very capable 
individual. 

I would like to add that, from my 
personal experience, I have found Mr. 
Perry to be very helpful when dealing 
with the Congress and to be sensitive 
to local needs. In Livingston, MT, it 
appeared that a contentious issue was 
developing over the construction of a 
tower for a relay node of the Ground 
Wave Emergency Network. Mr. Perry’s 
personal intervention as the Deputy 
Secretary of Defense quickly averted 
any chance for continued controversy, 
and as a result, the interests of na- 
tional security and the local commu- 
nity were served equally well. Mr. Per- 
ry’s sound and sensitive judgment 
made the difference. 

So, Mr. President, I add my strong 
support in favor of Mr. Perry’s nomina- 
tion to be the next Secretary of De- 
fense. His capable leadership and sound 
judgment will successfully take the 
Department through the interesting 
challenges that lie ahead. I look for- 
ward to working with him on the many 
important defense issues that are in 
front of us. 

Mr. McCAIN. Mr. President, I wish to 
express my support for the nomination 
of Dr. William Perry to be Secretary of 
Defense. During this period of contin- 
ued uncertainly in the world, it is es- 
sential that the Pentagon have a 
strong and steady voice in the formula- 
tion of our national security policy. I 
hope that his counsel will be taken se- 
riously. 

I am very concerned about both the 
size and the pace of defense reductions. 
Since 1985, the national defense budget 
has declined by 34 percent, and if we 
continue down the track laid out last 
year by the Clinton administration, we 
will have reduced real defense spending 
by 43 percent by 1998. The devastating 
impact of the planned future cuts will 
greatly exceed the level of pain experi- 
enced by defense industry and the 
Armed Forces in the drawdown to date. 

One of the greatest responsibilities of 
the Secretary of Defense is to ensure 
that adequate resources are available 
to maintain the capability and readi- 
ness of our Armed Forces to ensure our 
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security, respond to future crises, and 
support our international commit- 
ments. I seriously question whether 
this administration’s Defense budget is 
adequate to sustain the force levels re- 
quired to carry out the stated strategy. 

And one of the greatest challenges 
facing the new Secretary of Defense, 
regardless of the budget topline, will be 
to manage the ongoing builddown of 
our military forces. Some hard deci- 
sions are required to ensure that scarce 
defense dollars are wisely spent. 

I am very concerned about the dele- 
terious impact of steadily declining 
Defense budgets on the All Volunteer 
Force, on the men and women in uni- 
form, especially minorities, and on 
military families. The current 
drawdown of over 400,000 military per- 
sonnel and another 100,000 civilians has 
created severe hardships for those in- 
voluntarily separated from the force, 
even though transition benefits are in 
place. We will need to watch carefully 
how many service members voluntarily 
accept transition benefits as we con- 
tinue to draw down the force, and we 
may want to consider fine tuning this 
program if the results are not as bene- 
ficial as expected. 

In addition, the negative impact on 
recruiting, as well as morale and unit 
cohesion in the Active Force, is becom- 
ing more serious. These factors, if ig- 
nored, will seriously impair our Na- 
tion's ability to deal effectively with 
any future national security threats. 

Within this body, I intend to pursue 
the elimination of unnecessary and 
wasteful pork-barrel spending and ear- 
marking, which could save as much as 
$5 or $6 billion every year for impor- 
tant military requirements. And this 
figure does not even include the cost of 
the Seawolf submarine program—a 
high-technology boondoggle—which is 
the largest single pork-barrel item in 
the Defense budget today. Funds set 
aside for these programs could instead 
be used to minimize further end 
strength cuts and for other validated 
military requirements. I hope that Dr. 
Perry will act decisively to propose re- 
scission of unauthorized appropriations 
and congressionally earmarked funds. 

Another place to look for funds that 
could be better used to fund military 
requirements is in the defense conver- 
sion accounts. I applaud the impetus 
behind allocating defense funds to con- 
vert defense industries to commer- 
cially viable enterprises. However, my 
fears have been realized: Defense con- 
version has become a slush fund for 
Congress to earmark dollars for non- 
competitive university or institutional 
grants with little or no benefit for ei- 
ther the military or commercial enter- 
prise. We should look carefully at the 
Technology Reinvestment Program 
and other accounts to ensure that the 
billions of dollars set aside for conver- 
sion are used for their intended pur- 
pose. 
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Mr. President, I know that Dr. Perry 
shares my goal of maintaining a high 
level of readiness of our much smaller 
military force. As early as last July, 
when I asked for information from the 
Service Chiefs, I found that serious in- 
dications of declining readiness had al- 
ready emerged in many areas. Again, 
dollars wasted on pork-barrel projects 
could be spent for training, depot 
maintenance, spare parts, and other 
areas where the readiness trends are 
declining. I look forward to reviewing 
the fiscal year 1995 budget request with 
an eye toward rectifying these prob- 
lems, and I trust Dr. Perry will work 
with the Congress to ensure that these 
shortcomings are addressed quickly. 

Finally, on the issue of defense indus- 
trial base requirements, the Congress 
anxiously awaits the Department's rec- 
ommendations on this urgent issue. It 
has become a popular political tool to 
claim that any program which may be 
cut or reduced is somehow vital to the 
defense industrial base. That claim 
helped defeat my amendment last year 
to reassess the Seawolf Program. In- 
dustrial base concerns have been in- 
voked for everything from ammunition 
plants to manufacturers of chemical 
protective clothing. We need the input 
of the Department of Defense in order 
to properly assess these statements. I 
am confident Dr. Perry will do every- 
thing possible to submit the Depart- 
ment’s views to Congress as quickly as 
possible. 

Mr. President, I must also note that 
I intend to pursue with Dr. Perry an 
area of serious disagreement on a pol- 
icy matter. I have had the opportunity 
to review a Brookings publication enti- 
tled “А New Concept of Cooperative 
Security,” which Dr. Perry coauthored. 
To my dismay, this publication appears 
to set forth a premise which is a mat- 
ter of some concern to me; namely, 
that multilateral cooperative engage- 
ment is the new strategic imperative 
which should take precedence over ac- 
tions based on unilateral national secu- 
rity concerns. In addition, many of the 
statements made in the paper appear 
to endorse the establishment of a 
standing U.S. military force—a pros- 
pect with which I strongly disagree. I 
have not had an opportunity to raise 
these issues with Dr. Perry, and I hope 
that he will be able to clarify his views 
on these matters. 

Mr. President, Dr. Perry’s qualifica- 
tions are impressive, and he has an ex- 
cellent record of public service. I sup- 
port his nomination and look forward 
to working with him during a very 
challenging period for the Pentagon 
and for U.S. national security overall. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, the Senate will re- 
turn to the consideration of legislative 
business. 
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The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the bill. 

VOTE ON AMENDMENT NO. 1382, AS MODIFIED 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, the Senate will now 
vote on amendment No. 1382 offered by 
the Senator from North Carolina. The 
yeas and nays have been ordered. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. SIMPSON. I announce that the 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. MCCAIN], 
the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. NICK- 
LES], and the Senator from Alaska [Mr. 
STEVENS] are necessarily absent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER [Mr. 
DASCHLE). Are there any other Sen- 
ators in the Chamber desiring to vote? 

The result was announced—yeas 75, 
nays 22, as follows: 

[Rollcall Vote No. 22 Leg.] 


YEAS—175 
Akaka Domenici Lugar 
Baucus Dorgan Mack 
Bennett Durenberger Mathews 
Biden Exon McConnell 
Bingaman Faircloth Mikulski 
Bond Ford Mitchell 
Boren Gorton Moseley-Braun 
Bradley Graham Murkowski 
Breaux Gramm Nunn 
Brown Grassley Packwood 
Bumpers Gregg Pressler 
Burns Hatch Pryor 
Heflin Reid 
Campbell Helms Robb 
Coats Hollings Rockefeller 
Cochran Hutchison th 
Cohen Johnston Sarbanes 
Conrad Kempthorne Sasser 
Coverdell Kennedy Shelby 
Craig Kerrey Simpson 
D'Amato Smith 
Daschle Kohl Thurmond 
DeConcini Lautenberg Wallop 
Dodd Lieberman Warner 
Dole Lott Wofford 
NAYS—22 
Boxer Hatfield M 
Bryan Inouye Pell 
Chafee Jeffords Riegle 
Danforth Kassebaum Simon 
Feingold Leahy Specter 
Feinstein Levin Wellstone 
Glenn Metzenbaum 
Harkin Moynihan 
NOT VOTING—3 
McCain Nickles Stevens 


So the amendment (No. 1382), 
modified, was agreed to. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote and move to lay 
that motion on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


as 


NOMINATION OF WILLIAM J. 
PERRY, OF CALIFORNIA, TO BE 
SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, the 
vote about to occur on the Perry nomi- 
nation will be the last vote today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order the Senate will now 
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vote on the confirmation of William 
Perry to be Secretary of Defense. 

The question is, Will the Senate ad- 
vise and consent to the nomination of 
William J. Perry, of California, to be 
Secretary of Defense? 

On this question, the yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will 
call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. SIMPSON. I announce that the 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. MCCAIN], 
the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. NICK- 
LES], and the Senator from Alaska [Mr. 
STEVENS] are necessarily absent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Are there 
any other Senators in the Chamber 
who desire to vote? 

The result was announced—yeas 97, 
nays 0, as follows: 

[Rollcall Vote No. 23 Ex.] 


YEAS—97 

Akaka Faircloth Mathews 
Baucus Feingold McConnell 
Bennett Feinstein Metzenbaum 
Biden Ford Mikulski 
Bingaman Glenn Mitchell 
Bond Gorton Moseley-Braun 
Boren Graham Moynihan 
Boxer Gramm Murkowski 
Bradley Grassley Murray 
Breaux Gregg Nunn 
Brown Harkin Packwood 
Bryan Hatch Pell 
Bumpers Hatfield Pressler 
Burns Heflin Pryor 
Byrd Helms Reid 
Campbell Hollings Riegle 
Chafee Hutchison Robb 
Coats Inouye Rockefeller 
Cochran Jeffords Roth 
Cohen Johnston Sarbanes 
Conrad Kassebaum Sasser 
Coverdell Kempthorne Shelby 

Kennedy Simon 
D'Amato Kerrey Simpson 
Danforth Kerry Smith 
Daschle Kohl Specter 
DeConcini Lautenberg Thurmond 
Dodd Leahy Wallop 
Dole Levin Warner 
Domenici Lieberman Wellstone 
Dorgan Lott Wofford 
Durenberger Lugar 
Exon Mack 

NOT VOTING—3 

McCain Nickles Stevens 


So the nomination was confirmed. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which 
the nomination was confirmed. 

Mr. THURMOND. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will now return to legislative ses- 
sion. 
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The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the bill. 

Mr. SPECTER addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania 
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AMENDMENT NO. 1334 

(Purpose: To encourage local educational 
agencies and schools to enter into a con- 
tract with a private management organiza- 
tion for the reform of schools) 

Mr. SPECTER. Mr. President, I send 
an amendment to the desk and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows: 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. SPEC- 
TER), for himself and Mr. DOLE, proposes as 
amendment number 1384. 

Mr. SPECTER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 66, line 23, strike; and' and in- 
sert a semicolon. 

On page 67, line 2, strike the period and in- 
sert; and". 

On page 67, between lines 2 and 3, insert 
the following: 

(15) quality education management serv- 
ices are being utilized by local educational 
agencies and schools through contractual 
agreements between local educational agen- 
cies or schools and such businesses. 

On page 90, line 10, strike “апа”. 

On page 90, between lines 10 and 11, insert 
the following: 

(1) supporting activities relating to the 
planning of, start-up costs associated with, 
and evaluation of, projects under which local 
educational agencies or schools contract 
with private management organizations to 
reform a school; 

On page 90, line 11, strike (J)“ and insert 
“(J)”. 

Mr. SPECTER. Mr. President, in con- 
sultation with the managers of the bill, 
I had arranged to submit this amend- 
ment next and will not take a great 
deal of the Senate’s time because it has 
been agreed to by both managers. I 
consider this to be a very important 
amendment, Mr. President. I am sure 
all my colleagues will want to hear the 
details of this amendment. 

This amendment provides for the pri- 
vate administration of public schools. 
It may turn out to be a very important 
experiment which could materially im- 
prove the educational system in the 
United States. 

More accurately, and with some 
elaboration, it provides that funding 
under this bill may be allocated by 
local school boards, at their own dis- 
cretion, to hire private management 
organizations to administer the oper- 
ation of their schools. 

This is an idea which has been gain- 
ing currency in the United States with 
a company known as Education Alter- 
natives, Inc., which has established 
contracts for the private administra- 
tion of schools in Baltimore, MD, Min- 
nesota, Arizona, and Florida. 

The activities of Education Alter- 
natives, Inc., in some 9 schools in the 
city of Baltimore is most impressive. 
The Appropriations Subcommittee on 
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Labor, Health, and Human Services 
and Education, held a hearing on Janu- 
ary 25 and heard extensive testimony 
on this subject. Those offering testi- 
mony at the hearing included the su- 
perintendent of schools for the city of 
Baltimore, Mr. Walter G. Amprey, and 
the chief executive officer of Education 
Alternatives, Inc. Mr. John T. Golle, 
who testified about their experience 
with the nine Baltimore schools. On 
the surface, this testimony was very 
impressive. 

On a dissenting note, Ms. Bella 
Rosenberg, assistant to the president 
of the American Federation of Teach- 
ers, did offer a challenge to this testi- 
mony calling for an objective evalua- 
tion of what has happened in the Balti- 
more schools. However, based on the 
testimony of the superintendent of 
schools and the chief executive officer 
of Education Alternatives, Inc., the 
early results have shown substantial 
promise. 

An important thing to note on this 
amendment is the fact that it is not 
mandated, it is not Federal policy. In- 
stead, it is only an alternative which 
the school administrators may con- 
sider when they receive funding under 
this legislation. 

Mr. President, the issue of public ad- 
ministration received quite a boost, at 
least publicly, when the president of 
Yale University, Dr. Benno C. Schmidt, 
left that prestigious position to take a 
position with the Edison Project. When 
I noticed that Benno Schmidt had un- 
dertaken this type of activity, I sought 
a meeting with him, and after some 
considerable discussion was very much 
impressed with the undertaking. 

When I first heard about administra- 
tion of public schools for profit, it, 
frankly, was somewhat surprising, and 
very unusual. But after careful consid- 
eration, it seemed to me that if the pri- 
vate administration of public schools 
could attract people of the caliber of 
Benno Schmidt, and we could have the 
advantage of his insights, his initia- 
tive, and his experience, it was cer- 
tainly an idea worth pursuing. 

In addition to Dr. Schmidt, Mr. 
Golle, Mr. Amprey, and Ms. Rosenberg, 
we also heard testimony from the su- 
perintendent of the schools of Washing- 
ton, DC, Dr. Franklin L. Smith, who 
testified about the deep interest of 
Washington, DC officials in experi- 
menting with this program. 

We also heard testimony from Mrs. 
Patricia Parham, with experience in 
Dade County schools in Miami, FL, 
from Mr. Dennis Doyle of the Hudson 
Institute, who testified that it was a 
matter worth experimenting, and from 
Mr. Thomas Payzant, Assistant Sec- 
retary for the Department of Edu- 
cation. 

The bulk of their testimony was to 
the effect that private management is 
something which should be looked at 
closely. 
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That, Mr. President, is the essence of 
the amendment. We will, however, have 
to have further tests, in greater detail, 
to see precisely how it is working. But 
with this bill in the Senate it seemed 
to me this was a good opportunity to 
include private management as an al- 
ternative which school boards may ex- 
plore with the funding provided in this 
bill. It is for those reasons I have of- 
fered the amendment and have sought 
the agreement of the managers of the 
bill. 

Mr. President, I believe that wide- 
spread public concern about the inad- 
equacy of our education system de- 
mands that we test any and all promis- 
ing avenues for school reform. The 
challenge is to find new and better 
ways to teach our Nation’s 43 million 
schoolchildren. This takes new and in- 
novative ideas. It also means finding 
new approaches to free up teachers and 
school administrators from non- 
instructional duties, allowing them to 
devote more time and resources to the 
task of educating our children. As a 
member of the U.S. Senate subcommit- 
tee that last year appropriated more 
than $28.7 billion for education pro- 
grams, I take this challenge seriously. 
That is why I recently called a Senate 
hearing to learn more about an idea 
now being tested by a handful of school 
districts—contracting with private 
firms to manage some facets of public 
school education. 

The past few years have seen the 
emergence of a number of private firms 
offering to assume certain aspects of 
school operations, including day-to-day 
administration, teacher training, and 
other noninstructional activities. Typi- 
cally, these companies will manage the 
school for the same average cost, about 
$5,900 per pupil, incurred by public 
schools. Initially, the companies invest 
their own capital in securing and up- 
grading the learning environment by 
repairing and modernizing the school 
building, and installing state-of-the-art 
computers. After that initial invest- 
ment, the onus is on the companies to 
reduce school operating costs while 
maintaining quality educational re- 
sults. A portion of the money saved 
through management efficiencies is re- 
invested in the school. Since the re- 
maining allocation is profit to the 
management firm and there is a pres- 
ence of competing firms, the incentive 
for accountability is likely to be great- 
er than that of our present system of 
monopoly. 

Among those at the hearing were 
school superintendents, union rep- 
resentatives, education policy experts, 
and the heads of two private manage- 
ment firms. Each lent his or her own 
unique perspective on the idea. 

Former Yale President Benno 
Schmidt explained the Edison Project’s 
school design which calls for a longer 
schoolday and year, a student teacher 
ratio of 17 to 1, and innovative teach- 
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ing ideas to foster long-term sustain- 
able relationships between teachers 
and students, and teachers and parents, 
by having students taught by the same 
teacher for a period of 3 to 4 years. But 
Mr. Schmidt also talked of strict ac- 
countability—accountability that is 
different from the current school sys- 
tems and that is—if the private firms 
fail to deliver and do not improve edu- 
cational services to students, then they 
will be fired. 

John D. Golle, CEO of Education Al- 
ternatives, Inc. [EAI], the firm cur- 
rently managing schools in Maryland, 
Minnesota, Arizona, and Florida, told 
the committee that companies like his 
aim to do for public schools what Fed- 
eral Express and the United Parcel 
Service did for the U.S. Postal Serv- 
ice—they introduced competition, and 
made mail service in the United States 
the best in the world. 

In Baltimore, where nine schools are 

being run by EAI, preliminary results 
are encouraging. Student test scores 
are beginning to show improvement, 
absenteeism is on the decline, and 
school facilities are gradually being 
transformed. Baltimore City Super- 
intendent Dr. Walter Amprey reported 
seeing an increased level of parental 
involvement and greater interest in 
computerized instruction. Perhaps 
most importantly, Dr. Amprey views 
the link between public education and 
business as a way to untie the hands of 
educators and at the same time instill 
accountability in our education sys- 
tem. 
D.C. School Superintendent Franklin 
Smith, also testified concerning pre- 
liminary plans to turn over a portion 
of the District's schools to a private 
firm. Smith views private firms as a 
way of avoiding the slow-moving 
school bureaucracy and quickly pump- 
ing money into schools for facility im- 
provements. 

Bella Rosenberg, assistant to the 
president of the American Federation 
of Teachers told the committee that 
the AFT has been “willing to entertain 
any idea, within the bounds of mortal- 
ity, to reinvent our public schools and 
to make them first and foremost more 
effective and more efficient.” She also 
stated that the federation was not op- 
posed in principle to a role for private 
management companies in public edu- 
cation. However, she expressed reserva- 
tions regarding the results these man- 
agement companies could produce in 
education in terms of effectiveness or 
efficiency. 

When I first thought of the concept 
of schools for profit, I found it dif- 
ferent, if not disquieting. And then, 
after careful consideration, I said, 
“Why not?” I think we ought to be 
looking at every alternative we can 
find, which offers any prospect for im- 
proving our educational system in this 
country. 

I am not the only one considering 
this alternative. During his State of 
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the Union Address, President Clinton 
endorsed the idea of private school 
management companies when discuss- 
ing the Goals 2000 legislation. He 
talked of “empowering individual 
school districts to experiment with 
ideas like chartering their schools to 
be run by private corporations.“ 

Accordingly, I am offering an amend- 
ment to the pending legislation to en- 
sure that private management compa- 
nies will have an opportunity to form 
partnerships with public schools and 
give school administrators an option 
though the use of funds awarded to 
them by the Federal Government. My 
amendment would not require, but 
allow funds under this legislation to be 
used to support activities for planning, 
startup costs, and evaluations for 
school systems that wish to contract 
with private management companies. 

Although this amendment addresses 
only one possible method of reforming 
our schools, I believe that it merits a 
thorough review process. I urge my col- 
leagues to support this amendment to 
ensure the most efficient and account- 
able educational system for today’s 
students, and to provide the next gen- 
eration with the most promising oppor- 
tunities to learn. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further debate? 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, just 
very briefly, we urge the Senate to ac- 
cept this amendment. It is supported 
by the administration. I believe there 
was this kind of flexibility in the legis- 
lation initially. This makes it more ex- 
plicit, and we support the amendment. 

Mr. JEFFORDS. Mr. President, I also 
want to join in commending the Sen- 
ator for his amendment, and I know of 
no objection on this side. I think it is 
an excellent addition to the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
is no further debate— 

Mr. SPECTER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that Senator DOLE 
be listed as an original cosponsor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. SPECTER. One further comment 
is in order, Mr. President. That is that 
а commendatory reference was in- 
cluded in the President’s State of the 
Union speech, as Senator KENNEDY has 
stated. There is support by the admin- 
istration, by the President himself in 
that speech. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
is no further debate, the question is on 
agreeing to the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

The amendment (No. 1384) was agreed 


to. 

Mr. SPECTER. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote. 

Mr. DODD. I move to lay that motion 
on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Connecticut. 
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Mr. DODD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that I be allowed to pro- 
ceed as if in morning business for 3 
minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


INSURANCE SALES ACTIVITIES BY 
BANKS 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, as many of 
my colleagues know, I have been for 
many years concerned about the sale of 
insurance products by our Nation’s 
banks. Over the past 2 years, banks 
have dramatically expanded their in- 
surance sales activities. This has oc- 
curred not as a result of sound policy 
choices made by the Congress but, 
rather, as a result of creative legal in- 
terpretations by Federal bank regu- 
latory agencies. 

As a result of these interpretations, 
we have reached, in my view, the ab- 
surd point where we now have financial 
regulation by loophole. I believe Con- 
gress ought to put a halt to the further 
creation by the regulators of what has 
become a hodgepodge banking system. 
We ought to provide sound, coherent 
and consistent policy on the sale of in- 
surance products by banks. Congress 
must meet the challenge posed by the 
D.C. Circuit court last July by enact- 
ing legislation clarifying congressional 
intent on insurance powers of national 
banks. 

For several months, Mr. President, I 
have been working with a number of 
banks, insurance agents groups, and in- 
surance companies to craft a reason- 
able amendment to deal with banks’ 
sales of insurance. 

Unfortunately, it has become appar- 
ent to this Senator that while I could 
possibly get such an amendment 
through the Banking Committee, I do 
not think such an amendment has 
enough horsepower or interest to move 
beyond the committee. 

More importantly, it is also apparent 
that we have reached an ideal time to 
pass legislation which is enormously 
critical to me and to the long-term 
health of our banking system, and that 
is interstate banking legislation. 

Today the House Subcommittee on 
Financial Institutions Supervision, 
Regulation and Deposit Insurance ap- 
proved interstate banking and branch- 
ing by unanimous vote of 29 to nothing. 
As the Senate sponsor of interstate leg- 
islation and a strong, consistent advo- 
cate of branching efforts, I am very 
pleased that this important legislation 
has moved one step further to enact- 
ment. 

While I continue to support legisla- 
tion to rationalize bank sales of insur- 
ance, I do not want to hold up inter- 
state branching legislation. Therefore, 
Mr. President, I am announcing today I 
will drop my efforts to link legislation 
affecting the insurance powers of na- 
tional banks to interstate legislation. I 
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do not want to compromise interstate 
legislation by linking these two issues, 
which I think would defeat or severely 
slow down the full branching legisla- 
tion. 

Therefore, when we have a markup 
on the 23d of this month in the Bank- 
ing Committee on interstate banking, I 
will not be offering that insurance 
amendment, nor will I offer it during 
floor consideration of interstate. 

Full interstate branching is needed 
to streamline administration, improve 
bank efficiencies, ease regional eco- 
nomic slumps, boost consumer conven- 
iences, ameliorate the impact of future 
credit crunches, and enhance the safety 
and soundness of the banking industry. 

Let us move forward and get an 
interstate bill ready for the President's 
signature by Memorial Day. 

Several Senators addressed 
Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ma- 
jority leader. 


the 


MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there now be a 
period for morning business with Sen- 
ators permitted to speak therein. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The Senator from Nevada [Mr. REID] 
is recognized. 


AMERICA’S HEALTH CARE IN 
CRISIS 


Mr. REID. Thank you, Mr. President. 

This past Friday, I was honored to 
welcome and host First Lady Hillary 
Rodham Clinton at a health care forum 
for Nevada’s health care professionals 
and providers in Las Vegas. 

The purpose of the forum was to edu- 
cate providers about the President’s 
bill and to address the specific con- 
cerns about health care reform. The 
First Lady in Las Vegas last Friday 
outlined the President's Health Secu- 
rity Act and the health care benefits 
that will be afforded all Americans 
under this plan. 

Most importantly, Mr. President, 
Mrs. Clinton devoted more than an 
hour to answering specific questions 
from the provider audience. The audi- 
ence was made up of physicians, hos- 
pital administrators, State officials, 
rural health providers, nurses, rep- 
resentatives from our medical school, 
and Nevada’s nursing schools. 

It was not necessary to include the 
general public in this forum or in these 
discussions because the citizens of Ne- 
vada know that there is a health care 
crisis in existence today. They live 
with it every day. It is an issue that af- 
fects the financial, emotional, and 
physical stability of Nevadans and 
every American. 

We thought it was important to have 
the health care providers share their 
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questions and their concerns with the 
First Lady and help them understand 
how the American public and the peo- 
ple in Nevada feel about this crisis. 

We have all often described the 
health care crisis in statistical terms. 
There are upwards of 40 million Ameri- 
cans uninsured, many millions more 
that are underinsured. Every month, 2 
million people lose their health соу- 
erage. Health care costs are approach- 
ing $900 billion a year. And this year, 
Mr. President, health care costs will go 
up over $100 billion. 

So the total health care costs of this 
country after this year will be near $1 
trillion. Even though health care costs 
will go up over $100 billion this year, 
our health care will not be any better. 
If health care costs are not brought 
under control, Americans will be 
spending $1 out of every $5 they earn on 
health care in less than 7 years. That is 
by the year 2000. 

While these figures are alarming and 
say much about our current system, let 
us not forget that there are faces be- 
hind these statistics that I will enu- 
merate and that we have heard talked 
about so often. People who can paint a 
picture for us of the crisis we are cur- 
rently facing in health care more pow- 
erfully than any statistics we have 
seen or heard. 

President Clinton brought the plight 
of two of my constituents, Richard and 
Judy Anderson, of Reno, NV, to na- 
tional attention in his State of the 
Union Address. In September 1989, 
Judy Anderson suffered a brain aneu- 
rysm. It was the second one that she 
had suffered. She was in intensive care 
thereafter for 21 days and had many 
more days of recovery. Richard, her 
husband, had recently lost his job and 
the family’s health insurance. Before 
Judy was well the Andersons had a hos- 
pital bill for over $120,000 and thou- 
sands and thousands of more dollars in 
medical bills from doctors and other 
providers. 

Although Richard soon went back to 
work, the hospital bills, with the 
money that he made, were still insur- 
mountable. High medical costs and a 
health insurance system that is broken 
eventually forced the Andersons into 
bankruptcy. 

No one sums up the health care crisis 
we are facing better than Mr. Anderson 
in his letter to Mrs. Clinton. Mrs. 
Clinton’’, he said “по опе іп the United 
States should have to lose everything 
they have worked for all their lives be- 
cause they were unfortunate enough to 
become ill.” 

That says it all. But the Andersons 
are not alone, Mr. President. They are 
not the only citizens of my State who 
are feeling the pain of the health care 
crisis. They are not the only people in 
the United States that are suffering 
from the health care crisis. 

Before attending the health care 
forum, Mrs. Clinton had the oppor- 
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tunity to tour the University Medical 
Center, a county hospital located in 
Las Vegas. Almost 30 years ago, Mr. 
President, I was elected—it was my 
first elective job—to the county board 
of this hospital that she toured. 

On her tour of University Medical 
Center, the First Lady met with many 
Nevadans who know that there is a cri- 
sis. Mrs. Clinton shared with the pro- 
viders attending the forum the compel- 
ling stories of three families she had 
met while at this hospital, UMC. I 
would like to share these stories with 
the American public and the Members 
of the Senate. 

Pamela Hinkley of Las Vegas has 
four children, is 8 months pregnant, 
and uninsured. To insure Pamela would 
drive up the cost of her family’s insur- 
ance another $300 a month. A sum the 
family could not afford. Curtis and 
Pamela Hinkley, faced with the dif- 
ficult circumstance of having to decide 
whether to insure their four children or 
Pamela, decided to insure their chil- 
dren. Now, 8 months pregnant, Pamela 
and her husband Curtis are faced with 
choosing between making the family 
house payment or providing Pamela 
with a $1,200 pain-blocking epidural for 
the delivery of her child. A tough 
choice for Pamela who delivers 10 
pound babies and received two 
epiduarls during her last delivery. Mr. 
Hinkley expressed regret and a sense of 
failure to Mrs. Clinton on his inability 
to provide insurance for his family. 
Mrs. Clinton responded quite accu- 
rately. It is not Mr. Hinkley who has 
failed. It is a system that has failed. 

Then, there is the story of Mr. and 
Mrs. Bittman. Mr. Bittman is chron- 
ically ill and Mrs. Bittman suffers from 
severe diabetes. Two and a half year 
ago, Mrs. Bittman lost her job as a 
bookkeeper. Prior to losing her job, she 
and her husband had insurance through 
Mrs. Bittman’s employer. For 3 years, 
Mrs. Bittman had to go without insur- 
ance and Mr. Bittman was forced to 
apply for county assistance to cover 
the cost of his medication. Although 
Mrs. Bittman is now covered by Medi- 
care, this couple continues to suffer 
from the inequity and inadequacy of 
the current health care system. 

Finally, I would like to share the 
story of a Las Vegas carpenter. A man 
who was unable to provide health in- 
surance for his family because his com- 
pany only offers this benefit to upper 
management. This man and his wife re- 
cently had their second child. Des- 
perate to provide his family with 
health security, this man approached 
his employer and asked for a cut in pay 
to quality his wife and children for 
Medicaid, the only access to medical 
care available for his wife and children. 
This is a family who has seen the 
American tradition of hard work and 
reward shattered. It no longer holds 
true that the harder you work, the 
more you have. In this case, the trade 
off was the opposite. 
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Mr. President, I would submit to my 
colleagues the same challenge offered 
by President Clinton in his State of the 
Union address. For those who say there 
is no health care crisis, I would like 
them to tell that to the constituents 
whose stories I have shared with you 
today. Because, as the President can- 
not tell the Anderson’s there is not a 
crisis, neither can I tell my constitu- 
ents that there is no crisis. The facts 
are too glaring and the stories too 
painful to ignore any longer. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma is recognized. 

Mr. BOREN. I thank the Chair. 

(The remarks of Mr. BOREN and Mr. 
DOMENIC! pertaining to the introduc- 
tion of S. 1824 are located in today’s 
RECORD under “Statements on Intro- 
duced Bills and Joint Resolutions.) 


REAFFIRMATION OF THE ROLE OF 
STATE AND LOCAL GOVERN- 
MENTS IN EDUCATION 


Mr. ROTH. Madam President, I am 
offering this amendment to the com- 
mittee substitute to S. 1150 to reaffirm 
the role of State and local governments 
in education. During our debate on this 
bill the distinguished chairman of the 
Senate Labor and Human Resources 
Committee, Senator KENNEDY, and the 
ranking minority member, Senator 
KASSEBAUM, have outlined in their 
statements with respect to the com- 
mittee substitute that we in no way in- 
tend to preempt State and local gov- 
ernment responsibility for education 
through enactment of this legislation. 
Language has been added to the bill by 
Senator GREGG which stipulates cer- 
tain activities such as per pupil spend- 
ing, school building standards, curricu- 
lum content, class size, teacher certifi- 
cation, or instructional practices may 
not be mandated. However, because the 
issue of State and local control of edu- 
cation is so critically important I feel 
it is imperative that we underscore 
this principle. That is the purpose of 
my amendment. 

The legislative process involved in 
the creation of the Department of Edu- 
cation was lengthy and deliberative. 
The Government Affairs Committee 
held over a dozen hearings, taking tes- 
timony from 125 witnesses over a 2- 
year period. In elevating education to 
department status the Congress hoped 
to achieve two primary benefits. The 
first benefit was to enhance the stature 
of education and emphasize the impor- 
tance we attach to education in this 
country. The second benefit was to 
bring a focus to our educational effort 
at the Federal level. As a component of 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare educational leadership was 
fragmented under three different offi- 
cials with over 40 statutorily created 
bureaus and offices; the “Е” in HEW 
was thought to be overwhelmed by the 
demands of Health and Welfare which 
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constituted 95 percent of the budget of 
HEW at that time. 

A principle concern in the creation of 
the Department was the careful con- 
struction of the perceived Federal role 
in education in our country which is 
supplementary and complimentary to 
the efforts of State and local govern- 
ments. Educational governance at the 
State and local level has a long and 
solid history in our country and the 
legislation creating the Department 
clearly sets out this principle in the 
statute itself. I worked in the Govern- 
ment Affairs Committee with Senator 
DANFORTH and my colleagues at that 
time to clearly establish congressional 
intent with respect to the conduct and 
operation of our educational programs 
to ensure that the rights of State and 
local governments were protected in 
this regard. Senator Ribicoff, our able 
chairman of the committee at the time 
was fully supportive of our effort and 
intent. The amendment I am proposing 
today is a reaffirmation of this dec- 
laration. 

Mr. President, the publication of the 
landmark report “А Nation At Risk” 
in 1983 dramatically highlighted our 
disappointing, some might say dismal, 
educational performance and brought 
into sharp focus the need to attend to 
improvement in our educational sys- 
tem. Scores of other reports followed 
and the educational reform movement 
began. 

I have a very serious concern that 
the quest for improvement in edu- 
cational achievement and performance 
may lead some to assert Federal pre- 
eminence in education. Our edu- 
cational system is enormous and di- 
verse. Over 60 million people—almost 
one out of every four Americans—is en- 
rolled in school at the elementary, sec- 
ondary, or postsecondary level. An- 
other 3.7 million people are employed 
as elementary and secondary teachers 
and faculty of colleges and univer- 
sities, and 4 million more work in the 
administrative, professional, and sup- 
port staff functions. In addition thou- 
sands of everyday citizens participate 
in State and local school boards cover- 
ing over 15,000 school districts and 
110,000 schools. I think the plurality in 
our educational system is one of our 
great strengths as is the notion of 
equality and access to educational op- 
portunities. I strongly believe that re- 
sults in achieving the educational 
goals enunciated by our Governors and 
codified in the committee substitute to 
S. 1150 can only be realized through 
State and local control. Educational 
improvement is dependent upon the 
input of parents, teachers, principals, 
school administrators, and the stu- 
dents themselves and this can only be 
fostered at the State and local level 
where responsiveness and innovation 
can occur. I think it is critically im- 
portant to recognize this principal and 
to reaffirm the rights and responsibil- 
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ities of our State and local govern- 
ments in education. 

It is my understanding that the com- 
mittee substitute for S. 1150 has been 
designed with the principle of State 
and local control in mind. Section 402 
of the committee substitute to S. 1150 
specifically stipulates that nothing in 
the bill be construed to supersede the 
provisions of section 103 of the Depart- 
ment of Education Organization Act. 
As the author of the section 103 lan- 
guage I think we must underscore this 
point with even greater clarity. The 
language of my amendment is taken 
directly from Public Law 96-88, the De- 
partment of Education Organization 
Act. It includes the language from the 
findings under the act that in our Fed- 
eral system the responsibility for edu- 
cation is reserved respectively to the 
State and the local school systems and 
other instrumentalities of the States. 
My amendment includes the language 
from the Act which stipulates that the 
purpose of the Department of Edu- 
cation was to supplement and com- 
plement the efforts of States, the local 
school systems, and other instrumen- 
talities of the States, the private sec- 
tor, public and private educational in- 
stitutions, public and private nonprofit 
educational research institutions, com- 
munity based organizations, parents 
and schools to improve the quality of 
education and it includes the language 
from the Department of Education Or- 
ganization Act which states that Con- 
gress intended to protect the rights of 
State and local governments and public 
and private educational institutions in 
the areas of educational policies and 
administration of programs and to 
strengthen and improve the control of 
such governments and institutions 
over their own educational programs 
and policies. My amendment reaffirms 
that we agree with these principles and 
that no action shall be taken under the 
provisions of the Educate America 
Goals 2000 Act by the Federal Govern- 
ment which would, directly or indi- 
rectly, impose standards or require- 
ments of any kind through the promul- 
gation of rules, regulations, or other- 
wise, which would reduce, modify, or 
undercut State and local responsibility 
for control of education. 

Madam President, it is my under- 
standing this amendment is satisfac- 
tory to the managers of the bill. 

I look forward to it being adopted. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Ms. 
MOSELEY-BRAUN). The Senator from 
Vermont. 


Mr. JEFFORDS. Madam President, 
first I commend the Senator for his 
amendment. It is very articulately 
stated and very clear, as to what the 
intent is. It will be very helpful as we 
proceed into conference. 

І also know the bill is no longer pend- 
ing. I would let the Senator from Dela- 
ware know that I know of no objection 
to this on this side of the aisle and 
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Senator KENNEDY is authorized to say 
there is no objection on the other side 
of the aisle. I will make sure it is con- 
tained in the management package 
which will be put before this body. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Ms. 
MOSELEY-BRAUN). Who seeks recogni- 
tion? The Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. BUMPERS. I thank the Chair. 

(The remarks of Mr. BUMPERS per- 
taining to the introduction of S. 1825 
are located in today’s RECORD under 
“Statements on Introduced Bills and 
Joint Resolutions.“) 

Mr. RIEGLE addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Michigan. 


HEALTH CARE CRISIS 


Mr. RIEGLE. Madam President, fol- 
lowing my good friend and colleague, 
the Senator from Arkansas, I want to 
now address some remarks to the 
health care problem facing our coun- 
try. I do so because there is a clear 
issue that is before us. It is an urgent 
matter, and we have heard a lot said 
and have seen a lot written just in the 
last several days about it. 

Frankly, our country has been facing 
а health care crisis now for many 
years. Based upon my own experience 
from holding now over 40 public hear- 
ings on the issue of health care reform 
and, in the course of doing those hear- 
ings, testimony from hundreds of indi- 
viduals, I can state on the Senate floor 
that a crisis does exist and that we 
must pass comprehensive health care 
reform and we must pass it this year. 

I am pleased that we finally have a 
President and a First Lady who have 
brought this issue to the forefront and 
who are leading the effort to deal with 
it. 

As this debate goes forward, I think 
we have to stay focused on why we 
need reform. We have to stay focused 
on real people who are everyday being 
hurt by the problems in our health care 
system and who cannot solve those 
problems by themselves and who need 
our help. 

The number of Americans that did 
not have health insurance sometime 
during the year of 1992 is said to be 38.5 
million people. Of that number, 24 mil- 
lion did not have any health insurance 
coverage at any time during that year. 

Millions of Americans who do not 
have health insurance coverage 
through their employer simply cannot 
afford to buy private insurance on 
their own. It is just too expensive and 
it becomes more expensive everyday. 

Let me tell you the case of Veronica 
McClellan who lives in Westland, MI, 
who cannot afford to buy health care 
insurance. Veronica is a 55-year-old 
widow who had never worked outside 
her home. Sadly, her husband died this 
last year, leaving her with no income 
and no health insurance. 

Veronica is not eligible for Medicaid 
because she does not meet the eligi- 
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bility criteria which generally require 
that a single woman be very disabled 
or on welfare. She is also not old 
enough to be eligible for Medicare. 

Last year, Veronica was diagnosed 
with breast cancer, and just last month 
she underwent a complete mastectomy. 
But she has no income or health insur- 
ance to pay for the cost of this surgery 
which she needed literally to save her 
life. 

The bill for her hospitalization is so 
far beyond her means that right now 
she does not even know how much the 
final cost will be, how many multiples 
of thousands and probably tens of thou- 
sands of dollars that it will be. She 
knows, moreover, that she cannot af- 
ford to go to a physician for the kind of 
proper followup care that she should 
get after major surgery because of the 
cost involved there, and again no 
health insurance in place. 

Without health insurance or outside 
income, she has had to rely upon her 
daughter to pay all of her medical bills, 
and this, of course, has become an 
enormous strain on her daughter. 

Many more of those who lack insur- 
ance are unable to get insurance sim- 
ply because they need it. They cannot 
buy insurance even if they have the 
money. Our current system allows peo- 
ple who need coverage the most to be 
denied the health insurance coverage 
because of what the insurance compa- 
nies call preexisting conditions. 

Last October, I told the Senate about 
Joan Kachadourian from Gibraltar, MI. 
Joan can no longer work because of a 
heart condition. Her husband, Lesley, 
does work but his company does not 
offer health insurance. Joan has been 
denied health care coverage by insurers 
because of her preexisting health con- 
dition. So the simple fact is she cannot 
get the insurance precisely because she 
needs it. She needs it and therefore she 
cannot have it. Unfortunately, her con- 
dition is getting worse because she can- 
not afford the treatment. 

That should not happen in this coun- 
try, and that is a crisis for her. It is a 
crisis for countless thousands, tens of 
thousands of other people like her 
across this country. They are waiting 
for action. They are waiting for action 
by us, and they deserve to have action 
taken. 

The health care crisis is also hurting 
American businesses because of the 
skyrocketing premiums that they are 
paying to cover their employees. 
Health care costs to businesses are ris- 
ing an average of 15 percent each year. 
Some large companies such as the auto 
manufacturers in my home State of 
Michigan are hurt even more because 
they have on average an older work 
force with greater health care needs 
and because they also pay the health 
coverage for their early retirees until 
they reach the age of Medicare. 

Small businesses are hurt because 
they have to pay significantly higher 
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rates for the same coverage, and their 
rates go up even if just one employee 
should get sick and file a claim. 

I took the Senate floor before to give 
an example of a small business owner 
who was being crippled by health care 
costs. I described that last summer. 
Douglas Erwin owns a small fruit and 
vegetable market in Novi, MI. He has 
15 employees and provides coverage for 
his full-time workers and their fami- 
lies. Douglas provides insurance be- 
cause he understands how important 
the coverage is. Two of his own sons 
have had very expensive health prob- 
lems. But his costs of providing that 
coverage has doubled over the past 5 
years. In 1988, his business had a profit 
margin of $39,000, and that was after a 
year of very hard work. But last year 
his profits were only $5,000 because his 
health care costs had risen so high. 
Small businesses like this cannot af- 
ford to keep paying these exorbitant 
costs and hope to stay in business. 

So it is a crisis for him as well as 
many other small business owners 
across the country who are trying their 
best to provide health insurance for 
their workers. 

So we have to reform our health care 
system because of the lack of security 
and the high costs of our present sys- 
tem, and that is hurting everyone in 
the end. As I say, we have to do it this 
year. 

I have cosponsored President Clin- 
ton’s reform plan because I believe it 
establishes the right goals. I do not say 
that it is perfect in every respect, nor 
does he. We will make changes in it as 
we go along. But that bill would make 
certain that everybody in this country 
had coverage, that it was coverage 
they could afford and it would never be 
taken away. It would mean people like 
Veronica McClellan, instead of now 
being in this terrible situation, would 
have some economic security with her 
health problems. And Joan 
Kachadourian the same thing; she 
would have the security of guaranteed 
health coverage that she needs and I 
think deserves to have, and it would 
control the costs of businesses provid- 
ing coverage to their workers. So Iam 
going to do everything I can this year 
as the chairman of the health care sub- 
committee for families and the unin- 
sured on the Finance Committee to see 
this gets done. 

I wish to add one other comment. 

I have noticed, as have others, in the 
last 2 days some of the business organi- 
zations in the country that have come 
out against the President's plan—I was 
very disappointed to see that—the 
chamber of commerce today, the Busi- 
ness Round Table yesterday. 

Frankly, I think a mistake in strat- 
egy was made in allowing the NAFTA 
proposition to go forward ahead of 
health care reform. Now, I happened to 
be on the other side of the NAFTA 
issue. I thought it was a mistake then, 
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and I think it is a mistake now. I think 
future events will prove that to be so. 
Nevertheless, the administration was 
very much in support of NAFTA. 

But I think by giving that issue to 
the business community, which wanted 
it very much, a top priority of the busi- 
ness community because they saw it as 
a way to make money іп many cases by 
moving jobs to Mexico, despite claims 
to the contrary, but once they got the 
dessert, then all of a sudden they did 
not want to have to eat the spinach 
which is required to do serious health 
care reform with the kinds of cost con- 
trols that could work. 

The fact that those things were put 
in the wrong order is nothing we can 
change now, but there is a powerful les- 
son there, and it ought not to be lost 
on anybody who is thinking about how 
to sequence these legislative items. We 
should have taken health care first, 
and after health care then we could 
have dealt with NAFTA. I think I can, 
based on the logic and the common 
sense of it, pretty much guarantee that 
we would have had a lot more people 
out of the business community if 
health care had come first with the 
prospect of NAFTA coming second 
than having done it the other way 
around. It is too late to change that 
now except to draw a lesson from it so 
that we do not make that kind of mis- 
take again in the future. 

I thank the Chair. I thank my col- 
leagues. That completes my statement 
on this issue. 


REPORT ON TRIP TO HONDURAS, 
EL SALVADOR, AND NICARAGUA 


Mr. LEAHY. Mr. President, from De- 
cember 6 to 9, 1993, I traveled to Hon- 
duras, El Salvador, and Nicaragua in 
my capacity as chairman of the For- 
eign Operations Subcommittee. The 
purpose of my trip was to discuss with 
local and U.S. officials the implica- 
tions of the decline in U.S. foreign as- 
sistance to these countries, as well as 
issues specific to each country such as 
the elections and increase in violence 
in El Salvador and the proposed release 
of $40 million in economic assistance to 
Nicaragua. I ask unanimous consent to 
include in the RECORD at this point the 
report on my trip which I submitted to 
the distinguished chairman of the Ap- 
propriations Committee. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

U.S. SENATE, 
Washington, DC, January 31, 1994. 
Hon. ROBERT С. BYRD, 
Chairman, Committee on Appropriations, U.S. 
Senate, Washington, DC. 

DEAR Bos: During the December recess, 
with your approval, I traveled to Honduras, 
El Salvador and Nicaragua. I am making my 
trip report available to you in the hope that 
it will be of use to the Appropriations Com- 
mittee as it considers continuing economic 
assistance to those three countries. 
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With best regards. 
Sincerely, 
PATRICK LEAHY, 
Chairman; Foreign Operations Subcommittee. 


TRIP REPORT, SENATOR PATRICK LEAHY, HON- 
DURAS, EL SALVADOR, NICARAGUA, DECEM- 
BER 6-9, 1993 
From December 6-9, 1993, I traveled to 

Honduras, El Salvador and Nicaragua іп my 

capacity as chairman of the Foreign Oper- 

ations Subcommittee. The purpose of my 
trip was to discuss with local and US offi- 
cials the implications of the decline in US 
foreign assistance to these countries, as well 
as issues specific to each country such as the 
elections and increase in violence in El Sal- 
vador and the proposed release of $40 million 
in economic assistance to Nicaragua. 

HONDURAS 

I spent one and a half days in Honduras. In 
addition to receiving the country’s highest 
award (the Grand Cross of the Civil Order of 
Jose Cecilio del Valle) in recognition of the 
Vermont-Honduras Partners, I met with 
President Callejas, Foreign Minister Carias 
and other Cabinet members, the Commis- 
sioner for the Protection of Human Rights, 
US Ambassador Pryce and other US officials. 

Honduras recently held national elections 
which were universally regarded as free and 
fair. The National Party, which had held 
power, was defeated. The new Liberal Party 
President, Carlos Roberto Reina, who is con- 
sidered honest and a strong advocate for 
human rights, will be inaugurated January 
28, 1994. He has said that his priorities will be 
strengthening civilian control over the mili- 
tary, fighting corruption, and reducing pov- 
erty. 

In my meeting with President Callejas, I 
raised two cases involving property owned by 
American citizens which have been con- 
fiscated without compensation. With respect 
to the Louis Vallentine case, although the 
Government concedes that compensation is 
due, it says it does not have the necessary 
funds. I was told by Callejas and the Mayor 
of Tegucigalpa that the municipality is will- 
ing to provide Vallentine with comparable 
property which he can then sell, although ef- 
forts by the Embassy to secure such an offer 
in writing had so far failed. The Holly Adams 
Damon case is significantly more com- 
plicated since it involves confiscation of the 
property by a former business partner and 
outgoing Member of Congress. However, 
Callejas agreed to look into it further. 

І also discussed with Callejas a case involv- 
ing the disappearance of two Honduran men 
which was the subject of a claim in the 
Inter-American Court of Human Rights. The 
Court ordered the Honduran Government to 
pay compensation, but because of the Gov- 
ernment's delay and subsequent currency 
devalutions, the Government failed to pay 
the full value of the award. President 
Callejas did not dispute that the former gov- 
ernment had failed to pay on a timely basis, 
but he was pessimistic that full compensa- 
tion could be provided because of the prece- 
dent he said this would set for others who 
would claim to have been injured by the de- 
valuations. However, in later discussions of 
this matter with Ambassador Pryce and 
Commissioner Valladares, Valladares sug- 
gested that if the parties could agree on an 
amount to resolve the case, incoming Presi- 
dent Reina, formerly a justice on the Inter- 
American Court, would probably support leg- 
islation to provide this amount. 

Callejas and Foreign Minister Carias asked 
me if the United States would assist Hon- 
duras get rid of the landmines along the 
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Honduran-Nicaraguan border, which con- 
tinue to kill and maim civilians living in 
that area. I told them that since the funds 
for demining had been included in the De- 
fense Appropriations and Foreign Operations 
legislation at my initiative, I would pursue 
this with the Administration. 

I traveled to Lake Yojoa, where I met with 
representatives of US AID, an NGO named 
“Global Village,” and the Peace Corps. They 
are collectively supporting a rural education 
project designed to assist local communities 
in protecting the threatened watershed of 
the Lake Yojoa region. I also visited Santa 
Rosa de Copan, to observe a road construc- 
tion project financed by US AID. 


EL SALVADOR 


I spent one day and a night in El Salvador. 
I delivered a speech to several hundred re- 
cruits at the National Police Academy, vis- 
ited the Divine Providence Orphanage in 
Santa Tecla, visited a prosthetics workshop 
for war wounded, met with President 
Cristiani, had lunch with approximately 30 
government, FMLN, church, business and 
other private sector leaders, and met pri- 
vately with Ambassador Flanigan, other Em- 
bassy officials, and members of the foreign 
press. 

El Salvador is in the midst of an historic 
election campaign. I found general agree- 
ment that, after a slow start, the process of 
registering voters was a success, (Some ob- 
servers believe that the Government's effort 
to register large numbers of eligible voters 
in the three months before the November 
20th deadline was due in large part to the 
withholding of economic assistance by the 
Congress.) Approximately 588,000 of the 
785,000 newly registered voters are first-time 
registrants. According to the Embassy, if all 
those who registered actually vote, the num- 
ber who vote will exceed 80 percent of eligi- 
ble voters. However, Ambassador Flanigan 
agreed with me that if the Government is 
unable to provide voting cards to all reg- 
istered voters, any person who can prove he 
or she has registered should be permitted to 
vote. I was told that the UN also takes this 
position, and I stressed the importance of all 
registered voters being permitted to vote in 
my meeting with President Cristiani. 

In addition to the upcoming elections, a 
focus of my discussions was the recent resur- 
gence of violence, some of which appear to be 
politically motivated. Several FMLN leaders 
have been assassinated, including one can- 
didate for the Central American Parliament 
who was gunned down the morning I left El 
Salvador. I was told, belatedly, that earlier 
on the day of my visit President Cristiani 
had met with members of the foreign press 
who he blamed for suggesting that the recent 
killing may have been committed by right- 
wing death squads, a suggestion he denied. 
President Cristiani told me that there is evi- 
dence that the murder of FMLN leader Fran- 
cisco Velis, was a common crime. I was later 
told by an Embassy official that the Em- 
bassy does not give much weight to this 
view. Apparently, the evidence President 
Cristiani was referring to is that the gun- 
man, before shooting Velis, demanded his 
car. The gunman then got into a getaway car 
and fled without Velis’ car. 

I also discussed with President Cristiani 
the decline in US foreign assistance to El 
Salvador. I said that this trend will continue 
due to overall cuts in foreign aid and the 
shift in the Congress’ attention to Russia, al- 
though I believe the US still has significant 
interests in Central America that warrant 
continued US assistance. 
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NICARAGUA 

I spent a half day in Nicaragua, where I 
met with Ambassador Maisto, US AID Mis- 
sion Director Ballantyne, other Embassy of- 
ficials, President Chamorro, and members of 
her cabinet. 

President Chamorro, the UNO and Sandi- 
nista parties have been locked in a political 
stalemate for close to a year. I was told by 
Ambassador Maisto that in the meantime, 
although inflation has been cut to almost 
zero, the economy has continued to weaken, 
unemployment remain high, poverty has in- 
creased, human rights abuses have gone 
unpunished, and the investigation of the 
May 1993 arms cache explosion is still incom- 
plete. US officials said the Government was 
making progress in resolving the American 
property cases, although it was not moving 
as fast as it should particularly on cases in- 
volving confiscation by the Government. 
Ambassador Maisto argued that despite the 
generally gloomy picture it was essential 
that $40 million in Economic Support Funds 
be released to demonstrate continued US 
support for President Chamorro. He said that 
the political stalemate was largely due to 
extremists on the right and left who believe 
that the US no longer supports her, and that 
if they refuse to compromise her government 
may fall. 

In contrast, Nicaraguan officials insisted 
that they are on the right track and the 
economy is on the mend. Whether or not this 
is true, shortly after my trip, a compromise 
was reached which may break the logjam in 
the National Assembly and permit the legis- 
lature to function again. 

I told US AID Mission Director Ballantyne 
that the emphasis of the US assistance pro- 
gram should be on addressing urgent social 
needs such as health, education, and unem- 
ployment. She said this will be the focus in 
the future. 

I told President Chamorro that support for 
substantial aid to Nicaragua has all but 
evaporated in the Congress. I said that while 
I recognize a strong case can be made for the 
release of the $40 million requested by the 
Administration, I do not expect such large 
amounts of aid to be provided in the future. 
I also stressed that I believe the Government 
needs to put more effort into investigating 
and prosecuting human rights cases. 


TRIBUTE TO SENATOR JOSEPH 
HURST BALL 


Mr. DURENBERGER. Mr. President, 
I rise today to pay special tribute to 
former Senator Joseph Hurst Ball, who 
passed away December 20, 1993. 

Joseph Hurst Ball was born Novem- 
ber 3, 1905, in Crookston, MN, a pleas- 
ant farming community in America’s 
heartland. But from these humble be- 
ginnings he would grow up to make his 
mark in foreign affairs, advocating as a 
U.S. Senator policies that would help 
shape a new Europe after the Second 
World War. 

Appointed to the U.S. Senate in 1940 
to complete the term of Senator Ernest 
Lundeen, Senator Ball advocated 
American intervention in the war in 
Europe. He recognized then what we 
understand so clearly today—that the 
fate of our Nation is linked closely to 
that of the rest of the rapidly shrink- 
ing world. Senator Ball was deeply con- 
cerned that Americans understand and 
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support these international relation- 
ships. 

Senator Ball was instrumental in 
moving Congress to support the forma- 
tion of an international dedicated to 
assuring collective security. This con- 
sensus proved central in framing the 
authority of the United Nations. 

Economic development was central 
to Senator Ball’s plans for rebuilding 
Europe. His insistence on the develop- 
ment of closer linkages between West- 
ern European nations after the war was 
a significant factor in the formation of 
the Organization of European Есо- 
nomic Cooperation, the precursor to 
today’s Common Market. 

Mr. President, Senator Bell has left 
us with the gift of foresight, a vision of 
a world bound politically and economi- 
cally to international cooperation. It is 
not exaggerating to say that a great 
deal of Western Europe’s peace and 
prosperity of the past 50 years—and by 
extension, much of the post-war global 
economic boom—rests in no small way 
on Senator Ball’s contributions. 


FOSTER APPLIED TECHNOLOGY 
CENTER STUDENTS 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I rise 
today to recognize the extraordinary 
efforts of a group of Maine high school 
students in the ongoing efforts to re- 
build Homestead, FL. 

Last month, our Nation watched in 
horror the devastation caused by the 
California earthquake. We were re- 
minded once again of the sometimes 
overwhelming power that Mother Na- 
ture can unleash. 

In August of 1992, another natural 
disaster struck our Nation. Hurricane 
Andrew came ashore at Homestead, 
FL, destroying homes and seriously 
disrupting residents’ lives. 

Today, more than 16 months later, 
the effort to rebuild continues. Count- 
less volunteers have donated goods and 
services. In January, a group of high 
school students from Foster Applied 
Technology Center in Farmington, ME, 
returned from their second trip to 
Homestead. 

These students used the carpentry 
skills they have learned in school to 
help reconstruct homes for Florida 
families still living in temporary hous- 
ing. Students have installed roof truss- 
es, braced and framed houses to meet 
Florida codes, sheathed, papered and 
shingled roofs, and framed interior 
walls and partitions. 

Not only were the Foster Technology 
students able to do much work them- 
selves, but they also shared their tal- 
ents by teaching less skilled volun- 
teers. 

Many high school students travel to 
sunny Florida during school vacations 
to relax and play. These students, how- 
ever, went to Florida with a greater 
purpose: to help people. I commend and 
thank the students and staff of Foster 
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Applied Technology Center for their 
commitment to the Yankee work ethic 
and their hard work on behalf of the 
people of Homestead. 


——— 


THE INTEGRITY ОЕ FEDERAL 
STUDENT AID PROGRAMS 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, as the 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Edu- 
cation, Arts, and Humanities, I am 
dedicated to ensuring that our student 
aid programs serve the purpose for 
which they are intended: to provide ac- 
cess to quality educational opportuni- 
ties for deserving students. I am equal- 
ly dedicated to doing everything pos- 
sible to safeguard these essential pro- 
grams from those who would defraud 
and abuse them. 

Mr. President, I read with great con- 
cern the New York Times articles on 
fraud and abuse in our student aid pro- 
grams. In view of those articles, I 
think it important to note that today, 
the Department of Education, under 
the able leadership of Secretary Riley, 
is working to reverse the downward 
spiral in student aid program review 
and administration that occurred dur- 
ing the 1980’s. Secretary Riley clearly 
understands that the public’s con- 
fidence in our student aid programs de- 
pends, in large measure, upon its con- 
fidence in the Department's ability to 
effectively administer those programs, 
to root out abuse, and to punish those 
who would cheat or defraud the Gov- 
ernment. I applaud his ongoing efforts 
to strengthen the operation and over- 
sight of our vital student aid programs. 

I also wish to applaud our most able 
colleague, the senior Senator from 
Georgia, SAM NUNN, for his continuing 
efforts to ensure the integrity of these 
programs. As Senator NUNN knows, my 
subcommittee took very seriously the 
recommendations of his Permanent 
Subcommittee on Investigation to 
strengthen the loan program. Indeed, 
most of those recommendations were 
included in our 1992 reauthorization 
bill. 

Like his earlier student loan program 
hearings, I anticipate that Senator 
NUNN’s recent work on abuses in the 
Pell Grant Program will produce im- 
portant information that will help us 
to strengthen that program. I was 
pleased to testify at the first of two 
hearings on Pell grant abuses Senator 
NUNN conducted last October and I 
look forward to continuing to work 
closely with him as he holds additional 
hearings on the student aid programs 
in the near future. Senator NUNN has 
my assurance that I stand ready to 
work with him to develop any nec- 
essary changes to current law. 

Mr. President, I wish to highlight 
some of the most significant actions we 
have taken, to date, to end student aid 
program abuses. In the early 198075, we 
focused on efforts to recover money 
from those who did not repay their 
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loans. We required that loan defaulters 
be reported to credit agencies so that 
failure to repay their loans meant they 
could not get a credit card or borrow 
money to buy a car. 

We also put into place and made per- 
manent the requirement that the tax 
refunds of defaulters be withheld. This 
provision caused a storm of protest 
from deadbeats who had not repaid 
their loans. It has also resulted in the 
recovery of an estimated $2 billion in 
defaulted loans. 

Since 1986, Federal law has required 
students to maintain at least a C aver- 
age or its equivalent in order to con- 
tinue receiving Federal student aid. We 
also require that the student must be 
working toward a degree or certificate, 
and not just taking a course because of 
personal interest. 

In 1987, in response to growing stu- 
dent default rates, the Senate adopted 
an amendment to cut off school par- 
ticipation in the loan program if the 
institution had a default rate in excess 
of 25 percent. After passing the Senate 
several times, the legislation was fi- 
nally enacted 4 years ago. To date, 
nearly 400 schools have been dropped 
from the program as a result of this 
legislation. This year, additional 
schools with default rates above 25 per- 
cent for the past 3 years will become 
ineligible. 

But whatever we do and whatever we 
require, the Department must be dili- 
gent in its enforcement of the law. At 
the default hearings the Education 
Subcommittee held in 1987, we found 
that annual institutional program re- 
views by the Department of Education 
had dropped by two-thirds, from 1,200 a 
year to 400. This disturbing reduction 
in program reviews occurred at the 
same time the student loan programs 
were growing. To put it simply, Mr. 
President, the policeman had been 
taken off the beat. I believe we all 
know what happens when that occurs. 

Following our 1987 hearings, we de- 
veloped even more comprehensive leg- 
islation to curb default problems. With 
the cooperation of former Secretaries 
Cavazos and Alexander, many of these 
reforms were implemented through 
Federal regulations. The problem, how- 
ever, remained that the Department 
had so severely cut back personnel that 
unless a problem bubbled to the sur- 
face, it often went unnoticed and un- 
covered. 

When we reauthorized the Higher 
Education Act in 1992, we enacted nu- 
merous program reforms that are just 
now being implemented. Included in 
the new law are provisions that: Re- 
quire that short-term programs main- 
tain at least a 70-percent completion 
and a 70-percent placement rate to par- 
ticipate in Federal student aid pro- 
grams; ban from student aid programs 
for-profit schools that derive more 
than 85 percent of their total revenues 
from such programs; require that 
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schools have in effect а fair and equi- 
table pro rata refund policy; and bar 
schools from using paid recruiters to 
attract students. 

The 1992 amendments also strengthen 
the three legs of the triad, which con- 
sists of State oversight and licensing, 
accreditation by a separate and inde- 
pendent accrediting body, and institu- 
tional eligibility and certification by 
the Department of Education. Last 
week, the Department issued proposed 
rules to implement the new statutory 
provisions that strengthen the roles of 
the States and accrediting bodies. 

As the New York Times articles 
point out, the law now contains a list 
of triggers, and a school that trips any 
one of these triggers must undergo rig- 
orous State review. To assist States in 
performing these mandated reviews, we 
provided $5 million last year and an ad- 
ditional $21 million for this fiscal year. 
Under the 1993 budget bill, States that 
fail to take this mandate seriously will 
end up owning the Federal Government 
a share of the default costs for schools 
that exceed a 20 percent cohort default 
rate. Some of the schools that have 
been the subject of recent investiga- 
tions by the GAO and the Senate Per- 
manent Subcommittee on Investiga- 
tions would indeed trigger such a re- 
view under the new law. Still others 
would be identified as a result of the 
mandatory recertification review re- 
quired by the 1992 amendments. 

Mr. President, we have evidence that 
our program integrity efforts are meet- 
ing with success. The national default 
rate has fallen from 22.4 percent in fis- 
cal year 1990 to 17.6 percent in fiscal 
year 1991, the most recent year for 
which we have data. 

The Department of Education has 
doubled the share of initial institu- 
tional applications for student aid that 
are rejected—from 17 percent and 44 de- 
nials in 1990 to 35 percent and 87 deni- 
als in 1993. 

The Department has increased the 
number of LS&T [Limitation, Suspen- 
sion, and Termination] actions taken 
from 70 in fiscal year 1990 to 168 in fis- 
cal year 1993. Although the actual 
numbers are not yet official, the De- 
partment plans to significantly in- 
crease the number of staff devoted to 
institutional gatekeeping and monitor- 
ing in the current fiscal year. 

The Department will increase from 
300 in fiscal year 1993 to approximately 
1,000 in fiscal year 1994 the number of 
institutions on a reimbursement sys- 
tem. In other words, those institutions 
will not be permitted to automatically 
draw down student aid money. This 
number compares to a total of 6,300 in- 
stitutions that are certified to partici- 
pate in the Pell Grant Program. Fur- 
ther, higher education technical 
amendments enacted late last year will 
strengthen the Department's ability to 
place these institutions on a reim- 
bursement system—without concern 
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that abusive schools may be able to 
block its action through litigation. 

The number of institutional re- 
views—which fell below to 400 during 
the mid-1980’s—will increase from 600 
in fiscal year 1993 to about 1,000 in fis- 
cal year 1994. 

The Department expects that the 
States, in carrying out their new re- 
sponsibilities pursuant to the 1992 
amendments, will review 1,600 institu- 
tions this year alone. For fiscal year 
1995, the Department is requesting 
funds sufficient to enable States to 
conduct reviews of 2,000 institutions. 

Mr. President, as I stated at the be- 
ginning, we have two equally impor- 
tant objectives: One to make sure that 
students who receive aid are deserving 
of that aid and take their responsibil- 
ities seriously and, two, to make cer- 
tain that the schools who participate 
in Federal aid are on the up-and-up and 
provide a quality education. 


IRRESPONSIBLE CONGRESS? HERE 
IS TODAY’S BOXSCORE 


Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, as of the 
close of business yesterday, February 2, 
the Federal debt stood at 
$4,524,359,010,160.50, meaning that on a 
per capita basis, every man, woman, 
and child in America owes $17,353.92 as 
his or her share of that debt. 


HONORING NED GUTHRIE 


Mr. SIMON. Mr. President, I am 
proud to offer into the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD a statement in fond memory of 
Mr. Ned Guthrie, who passed away Jan- 
uary 28, 1994. 

Many of my colleagues will recall 
Ned’s tireless work on behalf of musi- 
cians. I had the opportunity to work 
with Ned for several years on the Live 
Performing Artists Labor Relations 
Amendments (Live PALRA), which is 
designed to correct several longstand- 
ing inequities in our Nation’s labor 
laws. 

It seemed as if Ned was always work- 
ing toward the advancement of equity 
for musicians. Whether it was writing 
letters and articles or making count- 
less telephone calls, he did so with such 
earnestness, sincerity, optimism, and 
personal commitment—that many were 
inspired to join his efforts. Having 
worked as a musician, he had personal 
experience regarding the many injus- 
tices musicians had faced and continue 
to face. I suspect that many of my col- 
leagues would not be the strong sup- 
porters or cosponsors of legislation like 
Live PALRA, but for Ned’s diligence. 

I would like to share with my col- 
leagues a 1990 article from the Charles- 
ton Gazette about Ned. The article 
highlights Ned’s career as a musician. 
In the early 1960’s, as member of an in- 
tegrated band, Ned fought racism while 
touring the South. I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the 
RECORD following my remarks. 
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Mr. President, I offer my sincere 
sympathy to his family and friends in 
this time of loss. Ned will be missed by 
many. I encourage my colleagues to 
join me in honoring his work and his 
memory by working toward the enact- 
ment of the Live Performing Artists 
Labor Relations Amendments. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

[From the Charleston Gazette, Хоу. 1, 1990) 

A CAREER OF NOTE 
(By Sandy Wells) 

“You could start a fight there with two or 
three people, and in five minutes there would 
be 300 people scuffling and police trying to 
get through. Up and down the street, it 
would be the same thing. 

“I was in the middle of all that,“ Ned 
Guthrie said. 

Actually, he was beneath all that. In the 
late 1930s, amid the night life noise on Sum- 
mers Street, you could hear Guthrie and the 
Charlestonians playing in the basement of 
the Lincoln Hotel. Strains of ‘‘Chattanooga 
Сһоо-Сһоо” and Marie“ blared up through 
the Fife Street grates. 

For seven years, six nights a week, Guthrie 
packed them in at the Rathskeller. Fights 
broke out down there, too. “Ав soon as a 
fight would start, I would jump over the 
bandstand. The drummer would get one guy 
and I would get the other one, and we'd 
hustle them out. It got hectic sometimes.” 

Through five decades, he played on river- 
boats and radio, at colleges and hotels, pris- 
ons, fraternal lodges, for vaudeville and cir- 
cuses and Broadway stage shows, in 
speakeasies and beer joints and ballrooms 
and a cavalcade of nightclubs all over the 
East Coast. 

Nothing compared to the Rathskeller. 

“The traveling bands would come in and 
ask the bellboys where the action was. Well, 
there were a lot of places, but the bellboys 
would say, There's only one place.“ They 
knew where the women were. They knew we 
had the three ingredients—wine, women and 
song." 

Today, a hump in the carpet at the Fife 
Street Shoe Shop marks the closed staircase 
that led to the hidden door. Except for the 
terrazzo floor, the basement looks like an or- 
dinary storage area. Around the corner on 
Summers Street, the only vestige of the Lin- 
coln Hotel is a peeling gold-lettered sign 
camouflaged in the remodeled entry. 

Back when Guthrie played in the base- 
ment, “Summers Street was called the 
Street of Dreams, because it was so exotic 
when dark came along. It was thriving with 
human beings after dark.“ 

Bluebloods and blue-collar workers walked 
the street with streetwalkers from the Tri- 
angle District, attracted by the hotels, 
honky-tonks and movie houses, vaudeville 
shows at the Kearse Theater, the comings 
and goings at the Greyhound bus station. 

From preachers to prostitutes, just about 
everybody ended up in the Rathskeller. The 
reason it got to be popular is the Triangle 
District was still around and there were a lot 
of ladies of the night. Most of them came to 
the Rathskeller. We had preachers there, 
too. And Statehouse people. And country 
club people. It was very cosmopolitan. It 
wasn't lowlife. It was a mixture of every- 
body. 

“The Rathskeller was the most famous 
place that’s been here in all the years I have 
lived." 
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Ned Guthrie has lived 80 years, most of 
them as a musician, much of them as a force 
in the American Federation of Musicians. 
Fingers that tickled the clarinet keys aren't 
as nimble now. He doesn't talk as fast. Or 
walk as fast. Arthritis destroyed his knees. 
But time has not tampered with his memory. 
From his musical boyhood, Guthrie can 
trace, in minute detail, a lifetime devoted to 
music. 

As a grade school boy, he played the drum 
for the march to recess. He drummed ahead 
of the Bigley School contingent in an all- 
city parade of schoolchildren. 

As a sixth-grader in Morgantown, he fell in 
love with classical music. “Тһе teacher 
played records. I heard one tune I can re- 
member today as vividly as if it was this 
morning. It was Barcarolle from Tales of 
Hoffman. The melody of it and the rhythm of 
it was so simple, and it haunted me all the 
time.” 

As a high school band member in Point 
Pleasant, he realized musicians could be 
treated unfairly. Band members were told to 
report at 9 p.m. to go play somewhere, he 
said. “І could tell we were going to the base- 
ball field, but it was pitch dark, not one 
light on anywhere. The band director said we 
wouldn't be able to see to read music, so һе 
picked a tune everybody knew. I could hear 
horses. When those lights came on, there was 
a big flaming cross on the pitcher’s mound 
and around that baseball diamond was a 
solid ring of white hoods and Ku Klux Klans- 
men, and it scared the living daylights out of 
all of us. 

“It was a pretty bad thing for me, and I 
never did get over it because it was just 
plain exploitation and racial and un-Amer- 
ican, and I was uncomfortable with that.” 

Another incident stuck in his craw. The 
band took a wearisome trip to Gallipolis to 
play for presidential nominee William Jen- 
nings Bryan. The band director got $50. “We 
didn’t get anything. I didn’t much like 
that. 

Then, іп 1930, when he was playing with 
Del Willis and the Kentucky Wildcats, a pro- 
moter took them to a concert site with a 
piano, but no chairs. He said, ‘Oh, I'll go get 
the chairs.’ That was early May of 1930, and 
he hasn't come back yet. That made up my 
mind. 

“The Ku Klux Klan thing, and the boat 
ride, and that guy going after those chairs, 
those were the three things that made me 
join the union.” 

Most people know Guthrie as a pioneer of 
the state Musicians union, a national union 
official, the man who almost single-handedly 
won a war to repeal the Lea Act, a law that 
barred musicians from bargaining collec- 
tively with broadcasters. 

His years as a union leader have been docu- 
mented much more closely than his career as 
a bandstand musician. 

At Charleston High School, band director 
J. Henry Francis, groomed him to make a 
living professionally. “Не taught me how to 
sing when I don't have a voice and taught me 
stage presence. He taught me how to act be- 
cause I was in the school musicals. J. Henry 
taught me how to control an audience.“ 

After high school graduation in 1927, he 
went to work in a wholesale grocery house in 
Rainelle, and ended up forming a band, the 
Midland Trail Five. “Опе night I made $56 
playing with the band, the most money I'd 
ever made. I made up my mind to give up the 
wholesale grocery and go to Montgomery to 
school.“ At New River State College, fore- 
runner to West Virginia Tech, he got a schol- 
arship in return for playing at school social 
events. 
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But college couldn't compete with an offer 
to play in a full size Charleston band, Charlie 
Giles and the Vagabonds. They played week- 
ends on the third floor ballroom of the 
Kearse Theater. 

Itching to go on the road, he got a job 
playing with Del Willis in Harlan, Ky. After 
the manager ran off with the band’s money, 
the group regrouped under a new name, 
Mark Groff's Wonder Orchestra, and traveled 
through New York State, Tennessee, Penn- 
sylvania and the eastern Kentucky coal- 
fields. 

Eastern Kentucky was tough terrritory. 
“We went into one place called Corbin. There 
was a table sitting over by the bandstand 
and I put my alto sax case there and the 
tenor sax player said, ‘You can't put that 
there. That's the gun table.“ I said, ‘What do 
you mean, the gun table? There’s nothing on 
there.“ Well, he helped me put my things in 
another place and sure enough, when the 
crowd started coming in, the men would 
walk over and put their guns on the table. 
That was to prove to everyone that they 
were gentlemen and everyone trusted every- 
опе.” 

He broke his father’s heart when he turned 
down an appointment at the Naval Academy 
to travel with various bands. 

Still on the road in 1933, he met Gladys 
Evans, his wife of 57 years. Her pregnancy in 
1935 brought him back to Charleston, where 
he found steady work with his band at the 
Rathskeller. “I made $18 a week, union scale. 
Between 4 and 7, I taught lessons for 75 
cents.“ 

One of his music students remains forever 
in his mind. He wanted to change his class 
time so he could go to basketball practice. 
“This kid had no coordination playing that 
cornet, so I told him, ‘You'll never make а 
basketball player.’ That was the biggest mis- 
take in the world. The student was Jerry 
West.“ 

Throughout Guthrie's career, as advances 
in music narrowed playing opportunities for 
live musicians, he began to see a need for 
union involvement. “Тһе first thing that 
happened that was bad for musicians were 
motion pictures with sound. I played some in 
the pit for silent movies, at the Avalon The- 
ater in Montgomery when I went to school 
up there. When talkies came along, they 
stopped that. Then along came records and 
jukeboxes. We played for our funeral when 
we made a recording because the recording 
replaced live musicians." 

The advent of the jukebox cost him his job 
at the Rathskeller. “Тһе jukebox operators 
went into places where we were playing and 
said, ‘Why pay this band $90 a week when 
you can put in a jukebox and make $65 or $70 
a week?’ So they got a jukebox and got rid of 
us.“ 

He found a new job at the Gypsy Village in 
the basement of the Ott Building. When the 
jukebox was turned on during band breaks, 
Guthrie would cut short intermission and 
play along with the jukebox. “І had to sell 
the idea that we were better. A record isn't 
visual. I put a bucket on top of my head and 
played the clarinet just to attract attention. 
A jukebox couldn't do that. I clapped my 
hands. The jukebox couldn't do that. We'd 
start playing louder and louder until I sig- 
naled the waitress to pull the plug on the 
jukebox. 

“The dance floor would be full of dancers, 
but they weren't dancing to the jukebox. 
They were dancing to us. Soon, all the people 
who were going to Rathskeller were coming 
to the Gypsy Village. They asked us to come 
back to the Rathskeller. All together, we 
played there six and а half years.” 
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In 1942, he went to Nashville to play with 
the staff band for WSM Radio. By 1944, he 
was back in Charleston, playing at the Blue 
Room beside the Arcade. 

“The soldiers came home and everything 
boomed. Moose Clubs became popular, and 
American Legions and VFW’s popped up in 
every little town.“ Business dropped off at 
the Blue Room, so he quit and started play- 
ing the area clubs. When federal crime bust- 
ers removed lucrative slot machines, clubs 
pinched for money had to cancel dances. 
Guthrie formed a bigger band and spent the 
next two decades playing for country clubs, 
dance clubs and nightspots around Charles- 
ton. 

Before he battled for musicians’ rights, 
Guthrie fought racism. In 1960, a country 
club in Charleston wanted to cancel a 12- 
dance contract if Guthrie didn’t replace Jo 
Baby, his black vocalist. “Тһе president’s 
wife objected to Jo Baby using the women’s 
room. I said, ‘I’m going to drive up there and 
unload my band, and if you don’t let me play 
all 12 dances, I'm going to sue for everything 
you've got.“ He backed down.“ 

They were booked for a dinner-dance at the 
Daniel Boone Hotel, but the sponsor forgot 
to arrange for them to eat, Guthrie said. 
They were directed to the main dining room. 
A black band member, knowing he wasn't 
welcome, refused to go іп. “We drug him іп 
there to eat. We broke the color line right 
there.“ 

Іп 1953, with musician friend Jim Beane, 
Guthrie opened the Guthrie-Beane Music Co., 
opposite the Arcade. That was my day job.“ 
The store eventually moved to Quarrier 
Street, where it stayed for 22 years. 

At age 63, deeply involved in union strug- 
gles, he sold the store, handed his band to 
Mel Gillespie, and concentrated on abolish- 
ing the Lea Act. 

President of the union local from 1977 to 
1982, and a state and national officer, he be- 
lieved the act forbidding bargaining with 
broadcasters was oppressive. He worked for 
eight years to get it repealed. 

He also worked to build up the union lo- 
cally. "Ме had problems here. As far back as 
1959, musicians in the Symphony were play- 
ing for $5 a concert." 

Guthrie doesn’t think much of the music 
foisted on youth today. “If I was young and 
doing it again. I'd probably be learning to 
jump around like the music on MTV. But 
that’s not music. That’s photography, sex 
and violence. There is no melody. Try to 
hum one tune they do on there.“ 

If he were young and doing it again, is 
there anything he'd do differently? 

“Yeah,” he said. “I'd change the рау 
scale.“ 


NATIONAL GIRLS AND WOMEN IN 
SPORTS DAY 


Mr. GRASSLEY. Mr. President, I 
would like to take a moment to note 
that today is the eighth annual cele- 
bration of National Girls and Women in 
Sports Day and to express my apprecia- 
tion for the hard work and dedication 
of America’s female athletes. 

In 1992, the Senate passed Senate 
Joint Resolution 329 and the House 
passed House Joint Resolution 546, 
both designating February 3, 1994 as 
“National Girls and Women in Sports 
Day.“ This legislation was signed into 
law on October 28, 1992 and became 
Public Law 102-252. 
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The Women’s Sports Foundation first 
organized this day of commemoration 
in honor of Olympic volleyball star, the 
late Flo Hyman who led the U.S. wom- 
en’s volleyball team to its first medal 
during the 1984 Olympic Games. Flo 
Hyman’s life was cut short when she 
died of Marfan’s syndrome on January 
24, 1986. 

Each year, the Flo Hyman Memorial 
Award is given on this day to a female 
athlete who has demonstrated Flo 
Hyman’s “dignity, spirit, and commit- 
ment to excellence." Past winners have 
included Hall of Fame golfer Nancy 
Lopez, basketball great Lynette 
Woodard, track star Jacki Joyner- 
Kersee, as well as other outstanding 
women athletes. 

Several other major organizations 
have joined in coordinating and spon- 
soring events for today’s celebration. 
This year the Women’s Sports Founda- 
tion, Girls Inc., the National Associa- 
tion for Girls and Women in Sport, the 
YWCA of the U.S.A., and the Girl 
Scouts of the U.S.A. have all worked 
together on events for this day honor- 
ing America’s female athletes. 

National Girls and Women in Sports 
Day emphasizes the importance of ath- 
letics in assisting girls and women in 
developing confidence, initiative, self- 
discipline, and leadership skills that 
are crucial not only in the field of ath- 
letic competition, but also in the keen- 
ly competitive world we all face today. 
Athletics teach the value of hard work, 
dedication, and perseverance in the 
face of any kind of obstacle. It provides 
lessons in the importance of physical 
fitness and teamwork that prove help- 
ful throughout life. 

Last fall, it was announced that in 
preparation for today’s celebration, a 
poster identifying a number of women 
who have achieved firsts would be cre- 
ated. Among those honored by the 
poster are Julie Krone, the first woman 
jockey to win a Triple Crown race; 
Wilma Rudolph, the first American 
woman to win the 500 meter 
speedskating event at two consecutive 
Olympics; Trischa Zorn, the first blind 
athlete to receive a full athletic schol- 
arship, and so on. 

Mr. President, we Iowans are justifi- 
ably very proud of our State’s female 
athletes, so I hope it does not sound 
too presumptuous in stating that we 
our female athletics are likewise first 
in many areas. 

As a prime example, just this past 
October, ABC News showcased the Uni- 
versity of Iowa as, and I am quoting, 
“a national model of acceptance and 
commitment to gender equity.” 

The news story was about title IX, a 
law passed over two decades ago to pro- 
vide women athletes equal opportunity 
in participating in sports and in the 
availability of funding and scholar- 
ships. Unfortunately, much more 
progress must be made around the 
country, and in fact, a number of law- 
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suits have been filed to enforce title 
ІХ 


But let me share with my colleagues 
what ABC's reporter Armen Keteyian 
said, and I quote: 

Other schools are finding it doesn't have to 
be that way. Here at the University of Iowa, 
where Hawkeye football is king, there has 
never been a need for a Title IX threat or a 
lawsuit, for Iowa has become a national 
model of acceptance and commitment to 
gender equity. 

In fact, Iowa is ahead of its time—one of 
only seven schools in the country with its 
own women’s athletic director, whose de- 
partment boasts nationally-ranked field 
hockey and basketball teams and women's 
participation levels among the highest in the 
nation, with plans to go even further. By 
1997, Iowa has declared it will be the first 
school in the nation to reach complete gen- 
der equity, even if it means cutting men’s 
sports. 

Women athletes at Iowa are winning, 
thanks to a university that’s acting, not re- 
acting to Title IX. 

Mr. President, it is important to note 
that the driving force behind not only 
Iowa’s progress toward gender equity 
in athletics, but also efforts nation- 
wide, is the University of Iowa’s wom- 
en's athletic director, Christine Grant. 
She assisted the Office of Civil Rights 
in drafting the original title IX guide- 
lines that apply to women’s athletics, 
and has testified before Congress about 
the need for further progress. And she 
led the fight to gain the Big Ten Con- 
ference decision to become the first 
athletic conference to adopt a position 
of gender equity. 

Furthermore, under Christine 
Grant’s leadership, the University of 
Iowa’s women’s teams have won or 
shared over a dozen Big Ten titles. In 
yet another first, this season, Iowa’s 
women’s athletic department has is- 
sued a nationwide challenge with the 
first National Women’s Basketball At- 
tendance Challenge. 

Mr. President, I realize that the Flo 
Hyman Memorial Award given on Na- 
tional Girls and Women’s Sports Day is 
presented to athletes of great achieve- 
ment who have served as great role 
models for girls and women across the 
country. 

But perhaps in the coming years, eli- 
gibility for this award can be expanded 
to include great pioneers like Christine 
Grant who for years have literally 
fought in the trenches to pave the way 
for a better future for American female 
athletes. She has provided the inspira- 
tion and the perspiration in the cause 
for gender equity. I hope the Women’s 
Sports Foundation will take my sug- 
gestion under serious consideration. 

Mr. President, Iowa can be proud of 
many, many other efforts toward en- 
couraging and supporting female ath- 
letics. The State of Iowa fields over 
2,500 girls high school teams competing 
in the 10 different sports. And every 
Iowa high school participates in at 
least three girls sports—softball, bas- 
ketball, and volleyball. In all, these 
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2,500 teams provide the opportunity for 
71,600 girls to participate in inter- 
scholastic athletics. 

Iowa is the only State in America 
which sponsors high school co-ed tour- 
naments in golf and in tennis. Also 
very noteworthy is the fact that this 
spring will mark the 75th anniversary 
of the Iowa Girls’ High School State 
Basketball Tournament. Iowa girls 
softball, golf, and tennis celebrates 
their 39th anniversary; track and field 
its 33d; cross country its 20th; swim- 
ming its 27th; and volleyball its 25th. 
And all of these programs were imple- 
mented well before title ІХ mandated 
girls’ activities in 1972. 

Mr. President, in closing, it is abun- 
dantly clear that Iowa takes its female 
athletic programs very seriously, and 
it is a privilege today to pay tribute to 
Iowa’s accomplishments during Na- 
tional Girls and Women in Sports Day. 


THE DOWNWINDERS 


Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I hope 
my colleagues and the American people 
saw the ABC News show ‘Turning 
Point” last night. The show told the 
stories of a few of America’s cold-war 
casualties, the downwinders. The 
downwinders of southern Utah are a 
clean-living, healthy people who were 
visited with a deadly, cancerous plague 
from the nuclear fallout blown down- 
wind from the Nevada test site. The 
stories of disease and death were 
wrenching; the stories of Government 
lies, shocking. But most tragic of all, 
Mr. President, is the fact that the sto- 
ries of the Nissons, the Jolleys, the Pe- 
tersons, and the Picketts are not the 
only downwinder stories. No, their sto- 
ries of lost loved ones are repeated 
hundreds, and even thousands of times, 
across southern Utah, across the West- 
ern States—and perhaps across the en- 
tire country. 

Mr. President, Quentin Nisson was 
not the only one to lose a brother. 
Helen Jolley was not the only one to 
lose a husband and a son. Claudia Pe- 
terson was not the only one to lose a 
daughter. Elmer Pickett was not the 
only one to lose a wife, a sister, a 
niece, and so many others. And they 
are not the only ones who have borne 
their loss with dignity, and suffered 
their Government’s indignity with 
grace. No, Mr. President, these quali- 
ties are a birthright of a people whose 
pioneer progenitors forged life out of 
that desert land, of a people who made 
the wasteland blossom into a homeland 
when the United States of their genera- 
tion expelled them. The downwinders 
naturally come by a collective char- 
acter as rugged as their rugged coun- 
try. 

The downwinders are people who 
have given greatly, but have expected 
little, from their Government. But 
after a generation of deaths and Gov- 
ernment lies and denials, their pa- 
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tience ended. When I came to Congress 
in the late 1970’s, I took up their fight. 
And after more than a decade, after 
lost court cases and other setbacks, the 
downwinders won a victory in Con- 
gress. With the passage of the Radi- 
ation Exposure Compensation Act of 
1990, many of those affected by the fall- 
out would finally receive a small meas- 
ure of compensation. But to all the 
downwinders, there was an unprece- 
dented provision which was apparently 
missed in last night's report. In the act 
is included a congressional apology on 
behalf of the Nation to all the 
downwinders and their families for the 
hardships they have endured. Mr. 
President, the downwinders should 
know that the Nation is aware of their 
plight and shares their sorrow. The Na- 
tion apologizes to them and their fami- 
lies. 

And, Mr. President, as we embark on 
a review of other radiation victimiza- 
tions, we should remember those chil- 
dren of pioneers who are themselves 
pioneers in this tragic chapter of our 
national life, the downwinders. I have 
written to Secretary O’Leary to offer 
my assistance, and I have been in- 
volved in other efforts to ensure that 
any new information about radioactive 
weapons tests at Dugway, UT, or fur- 
ther information about the 
downwinders, is brought to light. I plan 
to be involved in the process of review- 
ing our nuclear testing activities be- 
cause of the lessons I have learned 
from the downwinders. 

And of the many lessons we draw 
from their stories, we must remember 
in the future always to own up to the 
full costs of our national decisions, and 
to be responsible for them. Because it 
is right, and because, Mr. President, as 
we are slowly learning, and as was 
graphically portrayed last night, we 
are all, in a sense, downwinders. 


A TRIP REPORT SUMMARY 


Mr. PRESSLER: Mr. President, for 2 
weeks in December 1993, I traveled to 
South Korea, Burma, India, Pakistan, 
and Kuwait and met with the Director- 
General of the International Atomic 
Energy Agency [IAEA] in Vienna, Aus- 
tria. 

Control of weapons of mass destruc- 
tion, particularly nuclear weapons, is 
the most critical. national security 
issue facing the United States today. A 
number of anti-democratic regimes— 
North Korea, Iran, Iraq, Libya, and 
Syria—are known to be developing 
such weapons. Concerns over the pro- 
liferation of weapons of mass destruc- 
tion extend even to some democratic 
countries such as India and Pakistan 
where deep and longstanding animos- 
ities could result in renewed warfare 
that could become nuclear. 

Finally, China in recent years has 
emerged as a strong destabilizing force 
both in its own region of east Asia and 
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as an irresponsible supplier of weapons 
to rogue regimes. 

The principal purpose of this trip was 
to study and discuss non-proliferation 
issues in three critical areas: North 
Korea, India-Pakistan, and the Middle 
East. Unfortunately, in all three areas, 
the Clinton administration’s efforts 
have been longer on pontification and 
rhetoric than on performance. 

A good example can be found in 
North Korea’s nuclear program. North 
Korea voluntarily signed the Nuclear 
Non-Proliferation Treaty [NPT]. How- 
ever, that country now refuses to allow 
the IAEA to inspect its nuclear facili- 
ties other than on a one-time basis. I 
met in Vienna with IAEA Director 
General Hans Blix. During our meet- 
ing, he urged the United States not to 
betray the principles of international 
nuclear inspection. Unfortunately, that 
is exactly what the Clinton administra- 
tion is doing with regard to North 
Korea, Perhaps even more unfortunate 
is the administration's insistence оп 
calling such a state of affairs “very 
good news.”’ 

The Clinton administration has done 
exactly what the IAEA opposes. It has 
failed in North Korea. Yet, it has de- 
clared victory and gone home. The 
“victory” is an agreement with the 
North Koreans to hold talks about a 
one-time inspection of seven declared 
nuclear sites in North Korea. There is 
no agreement even to talk about two 
other suspected, but undeclared, sites. 
An IAEA spokesperson has questioned 
this reported deal. However, it remains 
open to question whether the agency 
ultimately will succumb to pressure 
from the Clinton administration and 
bless the arrangement. 

The issue remains—what to do about 
the intransigent and aggressive North 
Korean regime and its nuclear weapons 
program? This program poses a threat 
to our military personnel in South 
Korea. It raises in the minds of north 
Asian defense planners the question of 
whether their countries also should go 
nuclear. There also is the very real 
concern that North Korea might sell 
its bomb(s) and/or technology to the 
highest bidder. North Korea’s Govern- 
ment sold every other modern weapons 
system it has developed. Do we have 
reason to expect a different result this 
time around? The answer simply is: No. 

The Clinton administration also is 
retreating from the only significant 
nuclear weapons sanctions legislation 
ever enacted by Congress. Passed under 
my sponsorship in 1985, it prohibits for- 
eign aid and military sales to Pakistan 
unless the President certifies, on a 
yearly basis, that Pakistan does not 
possess a nuclear explosive device. 
Such a law is critical given the reality 
that India and Pakistan have fought 
three wars since 1947. Nuclear war be- 
tween the two countries would be cata- 
strophic. Yet, President Clinton asks 
for the right to resume military sales 
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to Pakistan—whether it makes nuclear 
bombs or not. 

What the Clinton administration 
should do is make nuclear поп- 
proliferation truly the priority it 
claims it is. Make an example of North 
Korea. That, however, would require 
the fortitude to put serious pressure on 
China to cooperate on international 
sanctions against North Korea. No 
other country has comparable influ- 
ence over North Korea. Unfortunately, 
the Clinton administration appears to 
lack the political will to press the Chi- 
nese on this point. 

Is it better to isolate tyrants or criti- 
cize them face-to-face? In my view, a 
public official gains credibility by 
making a visit to a non-free country 
rather than commenting from afar. 
This is particularly true for a country 
as troubled as Burma. 

Upon gaining its independence in 
1947, Burma was the richest nation in 
Southeast Asia. After the Burmese 
military imposed “Тһе Burmese Road 
to Socialism,’’ it became one of the 
poorest. Thirty years later, the coun- 
try still is ruled by the military, this 
time operating under the guise of the 
State Law and Order Restoration 
Council [SLORC]. Nobel Laureate Aung 
San Suu Kyi continues to live under 
house arrest. Burma remains the 
world’s top producer of opium. No sen- 
ior officials ever seem to be prosecuted 
for drug-related corruption. The Clin- 
ton administration was scheduled to 
produce a review of its Burma policy 
last August. Such a review still has not 
been released. 

The fact that such a review has not 
been completed by the Clinton admin- 
istration is part of a pattern. It seems 
that the State Department, the Na- 
tional Security Council and other for- 
eign policy agencies are not function- 
ing as well as they should in the Clin- 
ton administration. I hope they insti- 
tute tougher management within the 
administration’s arms control regime 
and get moving on these problems. 

SOUTH KOREA 

South Korean Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs Han Sung-chu is an internation- 
ally known scholar who spent 14 years 
in the United States, first as a college 
student and later as a professor. Min- 
ister Han has identified the North Ko- 
rean nuclear program as one of the 
most pressing problems facing South 
Korea. However, he admitted to me 
that his country doesn't have a han- 
dle оп it.” I asked him how we “веб the 
North Koreans’ attention.” He indi- 
cated he would prefer а solution 
through “dialogue.” 

In private, South Korean officials re- 
mind visitors their capital is within 
range of North Korean artillery. Every 
Korean remembers well that Seoul ex- 
perienced house-to-house fighting four 
times during the Korean War. No one 
wants a repetition of that chaos. 
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BURMA 

The military rulers 
changed the name of 
“Myanmar” and the capital, Ran- 
goon.“ to “Yangon.” Otherwise the 
country looks as if it has been asleep 
for 30 years, especially when compared 
to the rest of booming Southeast Asia. 

Expecting any official request to 
visit Noble Laureate Aung San Suu Kyi 
to be refused, I went to her home in the 
hope it might not be guarded. However, 
the front of the house was shielded by 
a board fence and there were two sets 
of heavily armed guards. My thought 
was, What a powerful woman for the 
government regime to fear her this 
much!” I then made an official request 
to see her when I met with Lt. General 
Khin Nyunt, the powerful Military In- 
telligence chief. The request was de- 
nied. He accused her and her supporters 
of being influenced by the Burmese 
Communist Party. However, in 1990 
pro-democracy demonstrators marched 
past the American Embassy waving the 
American flag and cheering—not some- 
thing commonly done by the Burmese 
Communist Party. 

BOMBAY, INDIA 

Bombay is the commercial center of 
India. Historically, this has not 
mattered much. Even though India is 
the second most populous country in 
the world, it has ranked only 30th as an 
export market for the United States. 
This is changing. The Indian elite truly 
were shocked by the collapse of the 
former Soviet Union to which the In- 
dian economy had been linked signifi- 
cantly. 

Today, the Bombay Stock Exchange 
is waking up. It currently is experienc- 
ing a boom phase following the entry of 
foreign institutional investors. Since 
January 1993, investments have totaled 
$650 million, mostly from the United 
States. 

While in Bombay I met chief Min- 
ister Sharad Pawar, the equivalent of 
governor of the state that includes 
Bombay. Chief Minister Pawar was De- 
fense Minister of India until last Feb- 
ruary. He reaffirmed how important 
the Pressler Amendment is to peace in 
South Asia. He also discussed the 
emerging Chinese military threat. The 
Chinese are bent on domination,“ he 
warned. 


of Burma have 
the country to 


NEW DELHI, INDIA 
While in New Delhi, the capital of 
India, I met with the Prime Minister, 
the Vice President, the Minister of Ex- 
ternal Affairs and the Finance Min- 
ister. The principal subjects of discus- 
sion were India-Pakistan relations and 
the Pressler amendment. All officials 
with whom I met expressed their deep 
concern over, and opposition to, the 
Clinton administration’s efforts to 
overturn the Pressler amendment. 

I also raised the issue of trade be- 
tween India and Pakistan. Total trade 
between the two countries in 1992 was 
approximately $140 million—essen- 
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tially de minimis. I recommended to 
my hosts that both sides try to in- 
crease trade for both economic and po- 
litical reasons. In the early days of our 
Republic there were substantial ten- 
sions between the United States and 
Canada. Now we are each other's most 
significant trading partner and the 
best of friends. Analogously, I hope 
India and Pakistan will become 
friends. 
ISLAMABAD, PAKISTAN 

In Islamabad, the capital of Paki- 
stan, I met with the President, the 
Prime Minister, the Defense Minister, 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs, and the 
President of the Senate. Again, Paki- 
stan-India relations and the Pressler 
amendment were the prime topics of 
conversation. I made it clear that 
while I view the Pressler amendment 
as a means to an end (non-prolifera- 
tion) and not an end in itself, it serves 
as an important barrier to a nuclear- 
armed South Asia. In a lengthy meet- 
ing and dinner with Prime Minister 
Benazir Bhutto, I learned she and I had 
some mutual friends from Oxford. I felt 
we established something of a personal 
rapport, although she took a very 
tough line on the Pressler amendment. 

KARACHI, PAKISTAN 

Karachi is the commercial heart of 
Pakistan. I met with business leaders 
of Pakistan as well as representatives 
of American firms doing business in 
Pakistan. At a lunch hosted by the 
American Business Council of Paki- 
stan, I met with the Pakistan rep- 
resentative of Citibank. Citibank has a 
major credit card operation in my 
home State of South Dakota. 

KUWAIT 

While in Kuwait I met with the 
Prime Minister and the Minister of In- 
formation to discuss security issues in 
the region. I also received a briefing 
from the commander of our forces at 
Camp Doha. The United States and Ku- 
wait are engaged in the second year of 
a 10-year defense cooperation agree- 
ment. The United States has a certain 
level of supplies prepositioned in the 
country in case it must again be de- 
fended, and we conduct joint training 
exercises with Kuwaiti forces on a ro- 
tating basis. 

VIENNA, AUSTRIA 

In Vienna I received two briefings on 
nuclear non-proliferation issues. The 
first was from our diplomats assigned 
to cover these matters before the 
IAEA. The second was from IAEA Di- 
rector-General Hans Blix and his staff. 
Both were excellent. Most of the con- 
versation revolved around the then on- 
going negotiations between the United 
States and the North Koreans over the 
latters’ failure to live up to their com- 
mitments under the NPT. Director- 
General Blix made it clear these nego- 
tiations did not commit him to a spe- 
cific course of action. He is determined 
to have nothing less than full rights for 
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the IAEA as authorized in the NPT. He 
was concerned particularly that these 
negotiations might create a lethal 
precedent, that they could bind his 
hands with both North Korea and other 
emerging nuclear states, such as Iran. 
As of this writing, Blix has not en- 
dorsed the Clinton administration’s 
agreement with North Korea. 


FAREWELL TO A CHAMPION 


Mr. ROCKEFELLER. Mr. President, I 
was enormously saddened this past 
weekend to learn of the death of a good 
friend and fellow West Virginian, Ned 
H. Guthrie, of Charleston. I have 
known Ned for many years, and I am 
most sincere when I say that without a 
doubt he was an incredible human 
being. Many in this Chamber who knew 
Ned Guthrie would agree that he cham- 
pioned a cause like no one I have ever 
known. 

Ned first lobbied me when I was Gov- 
ernor of West Virginia. Of course, I al- 
ready knew Ned through his reputation 
across the State as an accomplished 
musician, band leader and business- 
man. As a musician, he ran with the 
best, beginning in the 192078 with John 
Philip Sousa, and continuing on to in- 
clude Artie Shaw, Louis Armstrong, 
Harry James, Billie Holliday and Jack 
Benny, to name just a few. His musical 
career spanned well over 50 years. 

I fondly remember the drive and de- 
termination Ned gave his commitment 
to the repeal of the Lea Act, and the 
tenacity with which he pursued this 
endeavor. He finally won his fight when 
President Jimmy Carter signed the re- 
peal in December 1980, and then sent 
Ned a letter congratulating him on a 
job well done. But after the repeal, 
there was still more to do, and Ned 
Guthrie was not finished. 

When I arrived in the Senate 9 years 
ago, Ned was one of the first lobbyists 
to meet with me, then in his capacity 
as national legislative director of the 
American Federation of Musicians. He 
was still walking the halls of Congress, 
still waiting in reception areas, corner- 
ing Senators and Representatives 
whenever and wherever he found 
them—still fighting for bargaining 
rights for musicians. 

It is never easy to give up friends and 
family—people we care about. But 
when we lose someone who fought so 
hard for that in which he believed, 
often overcoming great odds and adver- 
sity, fighting on when often sickness 
and pain would have made it so easy to 
give up, I can’t help but believe we 
have lost more than family and friend. 
For approximately 20 years, Ned has 
championed the rights of musicians in 
this body, and the lives of musicians 
will be affected for years to come be- 
cause of this determined and dedicated 
man. 

Not only do I join his wonderful fam- 
ily, his friends and the State of West 
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Virginia in mourning the loss of this 
outstanding, fiercely-local citizen of 
my home State, but I suspect it will be 
a long time before I meet someone with 
more perseverance, dedication, and 
sense of purpose than West Virginia’s 
Ned Guthrie. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages from the President of the 
United States were communicated to 
the Senate by Mr. Thomas, one of his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session the Presiding 
Officer laid before the Senate messages 
from the President of the United 
States submitting sundry nominations 
which were referred to the appropriate 
communities. 

(The nominations received today are 
printed at the end of the Senate pro- 
ceedings.) 


REPORT ON THE MAURICE AND 
MANUMUSKIN RIVER AND 
MENANTICO CREEK ІМ THE 
STATE OF NEW JERSEY—MES- 
SAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
PM 82 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the following message 
from the President of the United 
States, together with an accompanying 
report; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Energy and Natural Re- 
sources. 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I take pleasure in transmitting the 
enclosed report on the Maurice and 
Manumuskin River and Menantico 
Creek in the State of New Jersey. The 
report and my recommendations are in 
response to the provisions of the Wild 
and Scenic Rivers Act, Public Law 90- 
542, as amended. The study of the Mau- 
rice River and these two tributaries 
was authorized by Public Law 100-33, 
approved on May 7, 1987. 

The study of the Maurice River and 
tributaries was conducted by a task 
force composed of representatives of af- 
fected municipalities, State and Fed- 
eral agencies, organizations with river- 
related interests, and local residents 
under the leadership of the National 
Park Service (NPS). The NPS, together 
with the task force, identified the out- 
standingly remarkable resources with- 
in the study area, analyzed existing 
levels of protection for these values, 
investigated major issues and public 
concerns, assessed the attitude of ri- 
parian landowners, reviewed and ana- 
lyzed the impact of existing and poten- 
tial development, and developed alter- 
native plans and management strate- 
gies. 

The NPS determined that 42.4 miles 
of the Maurice River and its tributaries 
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are eligible for inclusion in the Na- 
tional Wild and Scenic Rivers System. 
This is based upon their free-flowing 
condition and fish, wildlife, and vegeta- 
tive values. There are also important 
cultural values and surface water qual- 
ity of the Manumuskin and Menantico 
is very good. 

In accordance with the wishes of 
local government, the NPS did not con- 
sider Federal land acquisition or man- 
agement as an alternative for protect- 
ing river resources. Instead, the study 
focused on assisting the political sub- 
divisions in developing and adopting 
local measures for providing resource 
protection where existing protection 
had been inadequate. 

Due to strong local and congressional 
support, the 103d Congress proceeded to 
designation without waiting for sub- 
mittal of the required report and Presi- 
dential recommendation. While a Pres- 
idential recommendation is now moot, 
I am submitting the report to fulfill 
the requirements of section 4(a) and 
sections 5(a)(96) through 5(a)(98) of the 
Wild and Scenic Rivers Act. 

WILLIAM J. CLINTON. 

THE WHITE HOUSE, February 3, 1994. 


REPORT ON THE GREAT EGG HAR- 
BOR RIVER IN THE STATE OF 
NEW JERSEY—MESSAGE FROM 
THE PRESIDENT—PM 83 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the following message 
from the President of the United 
States, together with an accompanying 
report; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Energy and Natural Re- 
sources. 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I take pleasure in transmitting the 
enclosed report on the Great Egg Har- 
bor River in the State of New Jersey. 
The report is in response to the provi- 
sions of the Wild and Scenic Rivers 
Act, Public Law 90-542, as amended. 
The Great Egg Harbor Study was au- 
thorized by Public Law 99-590, ap- 
proved on October 30, 1986. 

The study of the Great Egg Harbor 
River was conducted by a task force 
made up of representatives of affected 
municipalities, State and Federal 
agencies, organizations with river-re- 
lated interests, and local residents 
under the leadership of the National 
Park Service. The National Park Serv- 
ice, together with the task force, iden- 
tified the outstandingly remarkable re- 
sources within the study area, analyzed 
existing levels of protection for these 
values, investigated major issues and 
public concerns, assessed the attitude 
of riparian landowners, reviewed and 
analyzed the impact of existing and po- 
tential development, and developed al- 
ternative plans and management strat- 
egies. 

The National Park Service deter- 
mined that 129 miles of the Great Egg 
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Harbor River and its tributaries are el- 
igible for inclusion in the National 
Wild and Scenic Rivers System. This is 
based upon their free-flowing condition 
and fish, wildlife, botanic, and rec- 
reational values. 

Eleven of the 12 affected local gov- 
erning bodies endorsed designation of 
the eligible river segments. The lone 
exception, Upper Township on the 
Tuckahoe River tributary, did not take 
a position nor did the State of New Jer- 
sey. 

Perhaps due to this overwhelming 
support, the 102d Congress proceeded to 
designation without waiting for sub- 
mittal of the required report and Presi- 
dential recommendation. While a Pres- 
idential recommendation is now moot, 
I am submitting the report to fulfill 
the requirements of sections 4(a) and 
5(а)(93) of the Wild and Scenic Rivers 
Act. 

WILLIAM CLINTON. 

THE WHITE HOUSE, February 3, 1994. 


MESSAGES FROM THE HOUSE 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


At 7:13 p.m., a message from the 
House of Representatives, delivered by 
Mr. Hays, one of its reading clerks, an- 
nounced that the Speaker has signed 
the following enrolled bills: 


H.R. 1303. An act to designate the Federal 
Building and United States Courthouse lo- 
cated at 402 East State Street in Trenton, 
New Jersey, as the “Clarkson S. Fisher Fed- 
eral Building and United States Court- 
house.“ 

H. R. 2223. An act to designate the Federal 
building located at 525 Griffin Street in Dal- 
las, Texas, as the “А. Maceo Smith Federal 
Building.” 

H.R. 2555. An act to designate the Federal 
building located at 100 East Fifth Street in 
Cincinnati, Ohio, as the “Potter Steward 
United States Courthouse." 

Н.Н. 3186. An act to designate the United 
States courthouse located in Houma, Louisi- 
ana, as the “George Arceneaux, Jr., United 
States Courthouse.” 

H.R. 3356. An act to designate the United 
States courthouse under construction at 611 
Broad Street, in Lake Charles, Louisiana, as 
the “Edwin Fort Hunter, Jr., United States 
Courthouse.” 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


The following executive reports of 
committees were submitted: 

By Mr. NUNN, from the Committee on 
Armed Services: 

William J. Perry, of California, to be Sec- 
retary of Defense (Ex. Rept. No. 103-26). 

(The above nomination was reported 
with the recommendation that he be 
confirmed, subject to the nominee’s 
commitment to respond to requests to 
appear and testify before any duly con- 
stituted committee of the Senate.) 
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INTRODUCED BILLS AND JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tions were introduced, read the first 
and second time by unanimous con- 
sent, and referred as indicated: 


By Mr. HOLLINGS (for himself, Mr. 
DANFORTH, Mr. INOUYE, Mr. STEVENS, 
Mr. EXON, Mr. PRESSLER, Mr. ROCKE- 
FELLER, Mr. BURNS, Mr. ROBB, Mr. 
GORTON, Mr. DORGAN, Mr. KERREY, 
and Mr. KERRY): 

S. 1822. A bill to foster the further develop- 
ment of the Nation's telecommunications in- 
frastructure and protection of the public in- 
terest, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce, Science, and Transpor- 
tation. 

By MR. LIEBERMAN (for himself, Mr. 
KOHL, and Mr. DORGAN): 

S. 1823. A bill to provide for the establish- 
ment of the Interactive Entertainment Rat- 
ing Commission, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Commerce, Science, and 
Transportation. 

By Mr. BOREN (for himself and Mr. 
DOMENICI): 

S. 1824. A bill to improve the operations of 
the legislative branch of the Federal Govern- 
ment, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration. 

By Mr. BUMPERS (for himself, Mr. 
COCHRAN, Mr. CONRAD, Mr. DORGAN, 
Mr. HEFLIN, Mr. BOREN, and Mr. GRA- 
HAM): 

S. 1825. A bill to authorize collection of 
certain State and local taxes with respect to 
the sale, delivery, and use of tangible per- 
sonal property; to the Committee on Fi- 
nance. 

By Mr. KERRY (for himself, Mr. BUMP- 
ERS, Mr. BRADLEY, Mr. LEAHY, Mr. 


LAUTENBERG, Mr. HARKIN, Mr. 
CONRAD, Mr. WOFFORD, and Mr. 
FEINGOLD): 


S. 1826. A bill to reduce the deficit for fis- 
cal years 1994 through 1998; to the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations. 


STATEMENTS ON INTRODUCED 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


By Mr. HOLLINGS (for himself, 
Mr. DANFORTH, Mr. INOUYE, Mr. 
STEVENS, Мг. Ехом, Мг. PRES- 
SLER, Мг. ROCKEFELLER, Mr. 
BURNS, Mr. ROBB, Mr. GORTON, 
Mr. DORGAN, Mr. KERREY, and 
Mr. KERRY): 

S. 1822. A bill to foster the further de- 
velopment of the Nation's. tele- 
communications infrastructure and 
protection of the public interest, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Commerce, Science, and Transpor- 
tation. 

THE COMMUNICATIONS ACT OF 1994 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, today 
I am introducing the Communications 
Act of 1994, the first comprehensive re- 
write of communications law since the 
original Communications Act was 
passed in 1934. I am joined today by a 
bipartisan group of members, including 
the ranking Republican member of the 
Commerce Committee, Senator DAN- 
FORTH, the chairman of the Commu- 
nications Subcommittee, Senator 
INOUYE, and Senators STEVENS, EXON, 
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PRESSLER, ROCKEFELLER, BURNS, ROBB, 
GORTON, DORGAN, and KERREY of Ne- 
braska, and KERRY of Massachusetts. 

In the 60 years since the Communica- 
tions Act of 1934 was enacted, the world 
has undergone many changes. Today, 
no longer do we have party lines on our 
telephones—we have private lines that 
link us to family members and associ- 
ates around the world. Television has 
come into our homes, bringing us the 
first steps on the Moon as well as es- 
sential information during times of 
natural disaster. The prospect of 500 
channels of video programming is on 
our doorstep. Satellites transmit infor- 
mation and voices around the world, 
and teach our students about people 
and customs that were unfamiliar to 
them. Who could have foreseen the de- 
velopment of these technologies when 
the 1934 Act was enacted? 

Yet, the fundamental principles con- 
tained in that Act remain sound today. 
We must be sure that the public inter- 
est, convenience and necessity are pro- 
tected. In that regard, we know that 
Government has an appropriate role in 
ensuring that consumers have access to 
telecommunications. While Govern- 
ment should not decide what tech- 
nologies will be available, we must 
guarantee that the rules are fair and 
evenly applied for all players. What we 
need, then, is not a shift in the under- 
lying goals of the 1934 act. Rather, 
what we must do is update our laws to 
match today's technology and our com- 
munications needs. 

The Communications Act of 1994 will 
bring order out of chaos in the commu- 
nications industry. Today, the fun- 
damental responsibility for much pol- 
icymaking in this area resides in the 
courts. Lawyers on all sides are filing 
motions, seeking delays, appealing rul- 
ings—and all the while the deployment 
of new technologies awaits, and better 
ways to communicate with each other 
are held up. 

How can the public interest be guar- 
anteed? The bill establishes a detailed 
framework to protect universal service, 
and allows public entities such as 
schools, libraries, local governments, 
public broadcasters and other public 
entities to receive preferential rates 
for access to the telecommunications 
infrastructure. When universal service 
and the public interest are protected, 
then competition will be permitted for 
local telephone service. The bill also 
restores the authority of the Federal 
Communications Commission [FCC] 
over several important policy issues 
that, since the breakup of AT&T, have 
been administered by the Federal 
courts. 

The legislation will also speed the de- 
ployment of the national information 
superhighway by encouraging private 
investment in the Nation's tele- 
communications infrastructure. Vice 
President GORE has spoken often about 
the need for all Americans to be able to 
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hook up to this superhighway, where 
information will be available for learn- 
ing, medicine, entertainment and other 
parts of daily life. In addition, this su- 
perhighway will provide ап oppor- 
tunity for our citizens to become more 
informed, and therefore to participate 
more effectively in our democratic so- 
ciety. 

Fundamental to this bill is the re- 
quirement that everyone will be play- 
ing by the same rules regardless of 
their history. If a cable operator pro- 
vides telephone service, it will be regu- 
lated like all other telephone service 
providers. If a telephone company pro- 
vides cable service, it will be treated as 
any other cable company. We must 
make sure that regulations are fair and 
equitable, so that those who want to 
offer services are not discouraged by 
rules that hinder their entry, and dis- 
advantage their efforts once they are 
providing services. The FCC is given 
the flexibility to tailor its regulations 
to the market power of those service 
providers. Outmoded regulations 
should be streamlined or eliminated. 

The bill also contains certain free- 
doms for telephone companies and, in 
particular, the Bell operating compa- 
nies. The bill will permit the Bell com- 
panies to enter the field of manufactur- 
ing, which is essential to improving 
our Nation’s international competi- 
tiveness. The Bell companies alone em- 
ploy over 1 percent of this Nation's 
work force and have, perhaps, more ex- 
pertise in advanced telecommuni- 
cations technologies than any other 
firm. This bill will permit the Bell 
companies to take advantage of these 
tremendous assets as competition in 
equipment manufacturing grows. 

The bill also permits the telephone 
companies to enter the cable television 
business within their regions. The Gov- 
ernment found during the debate on 
the cable bill that cable prices had 
risen three times faster than inflation 
since 1986. Permitting the telephone 
companies into cable will stimulate 
greater competition to existing cable 
operators and help to lower prices to 
consumers. 

The bill also gives authority over the 
question of long-distance entry by the 
Bell companies to the FCC, in con- 
sultation with the Attorney General. It 
is important to permit the Bell compa- 
nies to enter the field of long distance 
once they establish that there is com- 
petition for local telephone exchange 
service. Although neither the Bell com- 
panies nor the long-distance industry 
will be completely pleased with the ар- 
proach taken in this bill, the standard 
this bill includes establishes a reason- 
able policy based on competition and 
the public interest. 

Mr. President, this area of our econ- 
omy is vital to our Nation's success. 
Job promotion, international trade, 
and competitiveness are all critical is- 
sues for our future. How well we ad- 
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dress these telecommunications issues 
today will be shown in our success or 
failure tomorrow. We have the oppor- 
tunity to assist in opening up whole 
new ways of relating to each other and 
our world. I urge my colleagues to join 
in this effort, which is so vital to our 
national well-being. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a summary of the bill, along 
with the text of the bill, appear in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

S. 1822 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

This Act may be cited as the Communica- 
tions Act of 1994.“ 

SECTION 2. FINDINGS. 

The Congress finds that— 

(1) Congress has not passed a broad review 
of the Communications Act of 1934 since that 
Act was originally passed; 

(2) Congress must pass comprehensive com- 
munications legislation to promote the de- 
velopment and growth of the national infor- 
mation superhighway; 

(3) changes in the telecommunications 
marketplace have made some of the provi- 
sions of the Communications Act of 1934 ob- 
solete, unnecessary, or inimical to advances 
in communications technologies and serv- 
ices; 

(4) for instance, competition has emerged 
in many services that were previously 
thought to be natural monopolies, but the 
Communications Act of 1934 requires all car- 
riers to be regulated as if they were monopo- 
lies; 

(5) as communications markets change, 
government must ensure that the public in- 
terest, convenience and necessity is pre- 


served; 

(6) the public interest requires that univer- 
sal telephone service is protected and ad- 
vanced, that new telecommunications tech- 
nologies are deployed rapidly and equitably, 
and that access by schools, hospitals, public 
broadcasters, libraries, other public entities, 
community newspapers, and broadcasters in 
the smallest markets to advanced tele- 
communications services is assisted; 

(7) access to basic telecommunications 
services is fundamental to safety of life and 
participation in a democratic society; 

(8) telecommunications networks make 
substantial use of public rights of way in 
real property and in spectrum frequencies, 
and carriers that make use of such public 
rights of way have an obligation to provide 
preferential rates to entities that provide 
significant public benefits; 

(9) advanced telecommunications services 
can enhance the quality of life and promote 
economic development and international 
competitiveness; 

(10) telecommunications infrastructure de- 
velopment is particularly crucial to the con- 
tinued economic development of rural areas 
that may lack an adequate industrial or 
service base for continued development; 

(11) advancements in the Nation's tele- 
communications infrastructure will enhance 
the public welfare by helping to speed the de- 
livery of new services, such as distance 
learning, remote medical sensing, and dis- 
tribution of health information; 

(12) infrastructure advancement can be as- 
sisted by joint planning and infrastructure 
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sharing by all carriers providing communica- 
tions services; 

(13) increased competition in telecommuni- 
cations services can, if subject to appro- 
priate safeguards, encourage infrastructure 
development and have beneficial effects on 
the price, universal availability, variety, and 
quality of telecommunications services; 

(14) the emergence of competition in tele- 
communications services has already con- 
tributed, and can be expected to continue 
contributing, to the modernization of the in- 
frastructure; 

(15) competition in the long distance indus- 
try and the communications equipment mar- 
ket has brought about lower prices and high- 
er quality services; 

(16) competition for local communications 
services has already begun to benefit the 
public; competitive access providers have de- 
ployed thousands of miles of optical fiber in 
their local networks; local exchange carriers 
have been prompted by competition to accel- 
erate the installation of optical fiber in their 
own networks; 

(17) electric utilities, satellite carriers, and 
others are prepared to enter the local tele- 
phone market over the next few years; 

(18) a diversity of telecommunications car- 
riers enhances network reliability by provid- 
ing redundant capacity, thereby lessening 
the impact of any network failure; 

(19) competition must proceed under rules 
that protect consumers and are fair to all 
telecommunications carriers; 

(20) all telecommunications carriers, in- 
cluding competitors to the telephone compa- 
nies, should contribute to universal service 
and should make their networks available 
for interconnection by others; 

(21) removal of all State and local barriers 
to entry into the telecommunications serv- 
ices market and provision of national stand- 
ards for interconnection are warranted after 
mechanisms to protect universal service and 
rules are established to ensure that competi- 
tion develops fairly; 

(22) increasing the availability of inter- 
connection and interoperability among the 
facilities of telecommunications carriers 
will help stimulate the development of fair 
competition among providers; 

(23) the portability of telecommunications 
numbers will eliminate a significant advan- 
tage held by traditional telephone companies 
over competitors in the provision of tele- 
communications services; 

(24) restrictions on resale and sharing of 
telecommunications networks retard the 
growth of competition and restrict the diver- 
sity of services available to the public; 

(25) additional regulatory measures are 
needed to allow consumers in rural markets 
and noncompetitive markets the opportunity 
to benefit from high-quality telecommuni- 
cations capabilities; 

(26) regulatory flexibility for existing pro- 
viders of telephone exchange service is nec- 
essary to allow them to respond to competi- 
tion; 

(27) the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion (hereinafter referred to as the (“Сот- 
mission“) and the states must have the flexi- 
bility to adjust their regulations to the mar- 
ket power of each provider of telecommuni- 
cations services; 

(28) the Commission should take steps to 
ensure network reliability and the develop- 
ment of network standards; 

(29) access to switched, digital tele- 
communications service for all segments of 
the population promotes the core First 
Amendment goal of diverse information 
sources by enabling individuals and organi- 
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zations alike to publish and otherwise make 
information available in electronic form; 

(30) the national welfare will be enhanced 
if community newspapers and broadcasters 
in the smallest markets are provided ease of 
entry into the operation of information serv- 
ices disseminated through electronic means 
primarily to customers in the localities 
served by such newspapers and broadcasters 
at reasonable, nondiscriminatory rates to 
such newspapers; 

(31) a clear national mandate is needed for 
full participation in access to telecommuni- 
cations networks and services by individuals 
with disabilities; 

(32) the obligations of telecommunications 
carriers includes the duty to furnish tele- 
communications services which are designed 
to be fully accessible to individuals with dis- 
abilities in accordance with such standards 
as the Commission may prescribe; 

(33) permitting the Bell operating compa- 
nies to enter the manufacturing market will 
stimulate greater research and development, 
create more jobs, and enhance our inter- 
national competitiveness; 

(34) the Bell operating companies should be 
permitted to provide long distance service 
for cable television and for cellular hand offs 
immediately because there is little harm, if 
any, that such entry could cause the public; 

(35) the Bell operating companies should 
not be permitted to enter the market for 
other long distance services until they have 
eliminated the barriers to competition and 
interconnection and until the Bell operating 
company faces competition for local tele- 
phone service; 

(36) safeguards are necessary to ensure 
that the Bell operating companies do not 
abuse their market power over local tele- 
phone service to discriminate against com- 
petitors in the markets for electronic pub- 
lishing, alarm, and other information serv- 
ices; 

(37) amending the legal barriers to the pro- 
vision of video programming by telephone 
companies in their service areas will encour- 
age competition to existing cable television 
service providers and encourage telephone 
companies to upgrade their telecommuni- 
cations facilities to enable them to deliver 
video programming, as long as telephone 
companies are prohibited from buying or 
combining with existing cable companies in 
their telephone service areas; 

(38) as communications technologies and 
services proliferate, consumers must be 
given the right to control information con- 
cerning their use of those technologies and 
services; and 

(39) as competition in the media increases, 
the Commission should reexamine the need 
for national and local ownership limits on 
broadcast stations, consistent with the need 
to maintain diversity of information serv- 
ices. 

SEC, 4. EFFECT ON OTHER LAW. 

(a) ANTITRUST LAWS.—Nothing in this Act 
shall be construed to modify, impair, or su- 
persede the applicability of any antitrust 
law. 

(b) FEDERAL, STATE, AND LOCAL LAW.—(1) 
Except as provided in paragraph (2), this Act 
shall not be construed to modify, impair, or 
supersede Federal, State, or local law unless 
expressly so provided in this Act. 

(2) This Act shall supersede State and local 
law to the extent that such law would impair 
or prevent the operation of this Act. 

TITLE I—PROTECTION AND 
ADVANCEMENT OF UNIVERSAL SERVICE 
SEC. 101. NATIONAL POLICY GOALS. 

Section 1 of the Communications Act of 
1934 (47 U.S.C. 151) is amended by inserting 
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“(а)” immediately before “For the purpose 
of” and by adding at the end the following 
new subsection: 

b) The primary objective of United 
States national and international commu- 
nications policy shall be to protect the pub- 
lic interest. The goals of United States na- 
tional and international communications 
policy shall include the following: 

“(1) to ensure that every person has access 
to basic telecommunications services at rea- 
sonable charges; 

“(2) to promote the development and wide- 
spread availability of new technologies; 

(3) to ensure that consumers have access 
to diverse sources of information; 

“(4) to allow each individual the oppor- 
tunity to contribute to the free flow of ideas 
and information through telecommuni- 
cations services; 

“(5) to maximize the contribution of com- 
munications and information technologies 
and services to economic welfare and quality 
of life; 

“(6) to protect each individual’s right to 
control the use of information concerning 
his or her use of telecommunications serv- 
ices; and 

“(7) to promote democracy.”. 

БЕС. 102, UNIVERSAL SERVICE PROTECTION AND 
ADVANCEMENT. 

(a) IN GENERAL—Title II of the Commu- 
nications Act of 1934 (47 U.S.C. 201 et seq.) is 
amended by adding immediately after sec- 
tion 201 the following new section: 

“БЕС. 201A. UNIVERSAL SERVICE PROTECTION 
AND ADVANCEMENT. 

(a) DUTY То CONTRIBUTE.—It shall be the 
duty of every common carrier engaged in 
intrastate, interstate, or foreign commu- 
nication by wire or radio to contribute to 
the preservation and advancement of univer- 
sal service. Such contributions can include 
monetary payment, certain service obliga- 
tions, in-kind payment, or other forms of 
contribution as determined by the Commis- 
sion and any State as set forth in sub- 
sections (b) and (c). 

(b) RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE COMMIS- 
sION.—(1) Within one year after the date of 
enactment of this section, the Commission, 
after receiving comment from the States, 
shall set forth minimum guidelines for the 
definition of universal service. Such guide- 
lines shall ensure that— 

“(А) universal service includes no less than 
voice grade telephone exchange services at a 
charge that includes no more than a reason- 
able share of the joint and common costs of 
facilities used to provide such services; and 

“(B) any other service that utilizes such 
facilities shall bear a reasonable share of 
such costs. 

The Commission shall periodically revise 
such guidelines. 

“(2) Within 2 years after the date of enact- 
ment of this section, the Commission shall 
prescribe and implement regulations to pro- 
vide that a charge be collected, or other ac- 
tion be taken, to ensure that providers of 
interstate telecommunications make a con- 
tribution to the protection and advancement 
of universal service on a competitively neu- 
tral basis. Any funds contributed under this 
section shall be distributed to each State. 

“(c) PRIMARY RESPONSIBILITY.—(1) The 
Commission shall delegate to each State the 
primary responsibility for defining universal 
service and ensuring that universal service 
goals are met. Each State may impose a non- 
discriminatory charge on intrastate tele- 
communications, or take other action, as the 
State finds necessary to protect and advance 
universal service. 
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2) In considering methods of protecting 
and advancing universal service, the State 
may consider assisting directly tele- 
communications carriers, assisting directly 
individuals and entities who cannot afford 
the cost of certain telecommunications serv- 
ices, assisting directly individuals or entities 
in purchasing or leasing equipment or pro- 
gramming, allowing carriers to compete for 
the right to obtain funding in exchange for 
providing certain services, and other options. 
To the extent that a State establishes a fund 
to support universal service, all provider of 
telecommunications services shall be eligi- 
ble to receive payment from such fund. 

(3) If a State has not implemented proce- 
dures to carry out the objectives of para- 
graphs (1) and (2) within 2 year after the date 
of enactment of this section, or at any time 
thereafter fails to meet the objectives of 
such paragraphs, the Commission shall as- 
sume the primary responsibility to ensure 
that those objectives are met.“ 

(b) CONFORMING AMENDMENT.—Section 
332(c)(1)(A) of the Communications Act of 
1934 (47 U.S.C. 332(c)(1)(A)) is amended by in- 
serting 201A.“ immediately after section 
201,”. 

БЕС. 103. PUBLIC ACCESS, 

(а) AMENDMENT.—Secton 202 of the Commu- 
nications Act of 1934 (47 U.S.C. 202) is amend- 
ed by adding at the end the following new 
subsection: 

“(4) (1) Notwithstanding subsections (a) 
through (с), it shall be the duty of all tele- 
communications carriers that use public 
rights of way to permit educational institu- 
tions, health-care institutions, local and 
State governments, public broadcast sta- 
tions, public libraries, other public entities, 
community newspapers, and broadcasters in 
the smallest markets to obtain access to 
intrastate and interstate services provided 
by such carriers at preferential rates. Enti- 
ties that obtain services under this provision 
may not resell such services, except to other 
entitlies that are eligible for preferential 
rates under this subsection. 

“(2) Within one year after the date of en- 
actment of this subsection, the Commission 
shall prescribe regulations to enforce the 
provisions of this subsection."’. 

(b) RULEMAKING ON ADVANCED TELE- 
COMMUNICATIONS SERVICES—The Commission 
shall commence a rulemaking proceeding for 
the purpose of prescribing regulations that— 

(1) enhance, to the extent feasible, the 
availability of advanced telecommunications 
services to all public elementary and second- 
ary school classrooms, health care institu- 
tions, and libraries; and 

(2) ensure that appropriate functional re- 
quirements or performance standards, or 
both, including interoperability standards, 
are established for telecommunications ar- 
rangements that interconnect educational 
institutions, health care institutions, and li- 
braries with the public switched network. 

TITLE II—_TELECOMMUNICATIONS 
INVESTMENT 
БЕС. 201. INFRASTRUCTURE INVESTMENT. 

Title П of the Communications Act of 1934 
(47 U.S.C. 301 et seq.), as amended by this 
Act, is further amended by adding at the and 
the following new section: 

“SEC. 229. INFRASTRUCTURE INVESTMENT. 

“(а) RURAL MARKETS AND NONCOMPETITIVE 
MARKETS—If State regulatory authorities 
fail to achieve the goal of ensuring that tele- 
communications carriers provide consumers 
in rural markets and noncompetitive mar- 
kets with access to high quality, interoper- 
able telecommunications network facilities 
and capabilities which— 
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“(1) provide subscribers with sufficient 
interactive bi-directional network capacity 
to allow access to information services that 
provide a combination of voice, data, image, 
and video; and 

(2) are widely available at reasonable 
nondiscriminatory rates that are based on 
reasonably identifiable costs of providing 
such services, 


then the Commission may take any action 
necessary to achieve that goal. 


(0) FULL EFFECTUATION.—The Commission 
shall have the authority to preempt any 
State or local statute or regulation, or other 
State or local legal requirement, that pre- 
vents the full effectuation of the goal em- 
bodied in subsection (a). 

“(с) STATE REGULATORY INCENTIVES.—The 
States are encouraged to implement regu- 
latory incentives to promote the develop- 
ment of high quality telecommunications 
network facilities and capabilities. If regu- 
latory incentives fail to result in the deploy- 
ment of high quality telecommunications 
network facilities and capabilities in rural 
markets and noncompetitive markets, the 
States may adopt other methods to ensure 
that the goal of subsection (a) is achieved. 

“(4) NETWORK STANDARDS AND PLANNING.— 

(I) NETWORK STANDARDS.— 

“(А) INTERCONNECTION AND INTEROPER- 
ABILITY STANDARDS.—The Commission shall 
encourage telecommunications carriers and 
telecommunications equipment manufactur- 
ers to develop standards to ensure inter- 
connection and interoperability of tele- 
communications networks. 

“(В) INDUSTRY ASSISTANCE.—The Commis- 
sion shall, when necessary, establish dead- 
lines, create incentives, or use other mecha- 
nisms to assist the industry to develop and 
implement such standards. 

“(С) COMMISSION AUTHORITY TO ESTABLISH 
STANDARDS.—The Commission may establish 
standards when industry participants fail to 
reach agreement. 

“(2) NETWORK PLANNING.— 

“(A) REGULATIONS ON JOINT COORDINATED 
ACTION.—The Commission shall prescribe 
regulations that permit joint coordinated 
network planning, design, and cooperative 
implementation among all telecommuni- 
cations carriers in the provision of public 
switched network infrastructure and serv- 
ices. 

(B) PROCEDURES.—The Commission shall 
prescribe regulations establishing procedures 
to ensure that— 

) telecommunications carriers shall 
make available timely information to other 
such carriers and information service provid- 
ers in the same geographic area about the 
deployment of telecommunications equip- 
ment, including software integral to such 
telecommunications equipment, including 
upgrades, that will affect a telecommuni- 
cations carrier's or information service pro- 
vider's ability to interconnect or interoper- 
ate in the same geographic area; 

(ii) telecommunications carriers shall not 
be required to share information required 
under clause (i) with anyone, including car- 
riers with whom they directly compete, ex- 
cept as may be necessary to meet the inter- 
connection and interoperability require- 
ments set forth in this paragraph; and 

“(ili) the recipient of any information de- 
scribed in clause (i) shall use it only for its 
own interconnection and interoperability. 

(3) INFRASTRUCTURE SHARING ARRANGE- 
MENTS BETWEEN OR AMONG TELECOMMUNI- 
CATIONS CARRIERS.— 

“(А) REGULATIONS REQUIRED.—The Com- 
mission shall prescribe regulations that re- 
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quire a local exchange carrier to share public 
switched network infrastructure and func- 
tion with requesting telecommunications 
carriers lacking economies of scale or scope, 
as defined in subparagraph (B). 

B) DEFINITION.—For the purposes of this 
paragraph, the term ‘telecommunications 
carrier lacking economies of scale or scope’ 
means any telecommunications carrier 
which serves a geographic area for which it 
lacks economies of scale or scope for the par- 
ticular required network function. 

“(С) CONTENTS ОҒ REGULATIONS.—The regu- 
lations governing such sharing between local 
exchange carriers and telecommunications 
carries shall— 

“(4) promote economically efficient deci- 
sionmaking by local exchange carriers and 
telecommunications carriers lacking econo- 
mies of scale or scope; 

“(ii) not require any local exchange carrier 
or telecommunications carrier lacking 
economies of scale or scope to make any de- 
cision that is uneconomic or adverse to the 
public interest; 

(i) permit, but not require, joint owner- 
ship and operation of public switched net- 
work infrastructure and services by local ex- 
change carriers and telecommunications car- 
riers lacking economies of scale or scope; 

“(iv) ensure that fair and reasonable terms 
and conditions for an in connection with the 
business arrangement described in this para- 
graph are determined by local exchange car- 
riers and telecommunications carriers lack- 
ing economies of scale or scope in accord- 
ance with general guidelines contained in 
the regulations prescribed pursuant to this 
paragraph; 

“(у) establish conditions that promote co- 
operation between local exchange carriers 
and telecommunications carriers lacking 
economies of scale or scope; and 

“(уі) ensure that all regulatory rights and 
obligations for and in connection with the 
business arrangements described in this 
paragraph shall be determined exclusively in 
accordance with the regulations prescribed 
pursuant to this paragraph. 

“(4) DISABILITY ACCESS.—The Commission 
and the States shall ensure that advances in 
network capabilities and telecommuni- 
cations services deployed by telecommuni- 
cations carriers are designed to be accessible 
to individuals with disabilities. 

“(е) ANNUAL SURVEY.—the Commission 
shall publish annually a survey of the de- 
ployment of technologies on a State-by- 
State basis. 

“(f) COST ALLOCATION REGULATIONS.—The 
Commission shall develop regulations, con- 
sistent with the need to protect universal 
service to allocate a local exchange carrier's 
costs of deploying of broadband tele- 
communications facilities between local ex- 
change service and competitive services. 

TITLE II—REGULATORY REFORM 
SEC. 301. DEFINITIONS, 

Section 3 of the Communications Act of 
1934 (49 U.S.C. 153) is amended by adding at 
the end the following new subsections: 

“(Һһ) ‘Local exchange carrier’ means a pro- 
vider of telephone exchange service that the 
Commission determines has market power. 

(11) ‘Telecommunications’ means the 
transmission, between or among points spec- 
ified by the user, of information of the user's 
choosing, without change in the form or con- 
tent of the information as sent and received, 
by means of electromagnetic transmission, 
with or without benefit of any closed trans- 
mission medium, including all instrumental- 
ities, facilities, apparatus, and services (in- 
cluding the receipt, switching, and delivery 
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of such information) essential to such trans- 
mission. 

(jj) ‘Telecommunications service’ means 
the offering for profit to the public or to 
such classes of eligible users as to be effec- 
tively available to a substantial portion of 
the public of— 

“(1) telecommunications facilities that (A) 
are owned or controlled by a provider of tele- 
phone exchange service or (B) interconnect 
with the network of a provider of telephone 
exchange service; or 

2) telecommunications by means of such 
telecommunications facilities. 
such term does not include information serv- 
ices. 

(kk) ‘Telecommunications carrier’ means 
any provider of telecommunications serv- 
ices, except that such term does not include 
hotels, motels, hospitals, and other 
aggregators of telecommunications services 
as defined in section 226. 

nh) “Telecommunications number port- 
ability’ means the ability of users of tele- 
communications services to retain existing 
telecommunications numbers without im- 
pairment of quality, reliability, or conven- 
ience when switching from one telecommuni- 
cations carrier to another. 

mm) ‘Information service’ means the of- 
fering of services over common carrier trans- 
mission facilities which employ computer 
processing applications that act on the for- 
mat, content, code, protocol or similar as- 
pects of the subscriber's transmitted infor- 
mation, provide the subscriber additional, 
different, or restructured information, or in- 
volve subscriber interaction with stored in- 
formation. 

nn) ‘Bell operating company’ means апу 
of the companies listed in appendix A of the 
Modification of Final Judgment, and in- 
cludes any successor or assign of any such 
company, but does not include any affiliate 
of any such company. 

“(оо) ‘Modification of Final Judgment’ 
means the decree entered August 24, 1982, in 
United States v. Western Electric, Civil Ac- 
tion No. 82-0192 (United States District 
Court, District of Columbia).“ 

SEC, 302, REGULATORY REFORM. 

Title П of the Communications Act of 1934 
(47 U.S.C. 201 et seq.), as amended by this 
Act, is further amended by adding at the end 
the following new section: 

“SEC. 230. uw COMPETI- 

“(а) REMOVAL OF BARRIERS ТО ENTRY.— 
Subject to the provisions of section 301 of 
this Act, at such time as the regulations re- 
quired by section 201A of this Act have been 
implemented, or 2 years after the date of en- 
actment of this section, whichever is earlier, 
no State or local statute or regulation, or 
other State or local legal requirement, shall 
prohibit or have the effect of prohibiting the 
ability of any entity to provide interstate or 
intrastate telecommunications services. No 
State or local governmental entity may un- 
reasonably discriminate among tele- 
communications carriers. 

(b) PROVISION OF TELECOMMUNICATIONS 
SERVICE BY OTHER UTILITIES.—Notwithstand- 
ing any other provision of law and subject to 
the regulatory safeguards imposed by an ap- 
propriate regulatory agency, an electric, gas, 
water, or steam utility may provide tele- 
communications services. 

“(с) REGULATORY AUTHORITY.—Nothing in 
this section shall affect the ability of State 
or local officials to impose, on a competi- 
tively neutral basis, requirements necessary 
to preserve and advance universal service, 
protect the public safety and welfare, ensure 
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the continued quality of telecommunications 
services, and safeguard the rights of consum- 
ers. 
“(4) OBLIGATIONS OF TELECOMMUNICATIONS 
CARRIERS.—To the extent that they provide 
telecommunications services, telecommuni- 
cations carriers shall be deemed common 
carriers under this Act. The Commission 
shall prescribe regulations to require each 
telecommunications carrier, upon bona fide 
request, to provide to any telecommuni- 
cations equipment manufacturer or any en- 
tity seeking to provide telecommunications 
services or information services, on reason- 
able terms and conditions— 

(J) interconnection to the carrier's tele- 
communications facilities at any technically 
and economically feasible point within the 
carrier's network; 

“(2) nondiscriminatory access to апу of the 
carrier's telecommunications facilities and 
information necessary to the transmission 
and routing of any telecommunications serv- 
ice or information service and the interoper- 
ability of both carriers’ networks; 

“(8) nondiscriminatory access, where tech- 
nically and economically feasible, to the 
poles, ducts, conduits, and rights of way 
owned or controlled by the carrier, and non- 
discriminatory rates for such access; 

“(4) nondiscriminatory access to the net- 
work functions of the carrier's telecommuni- 
cations network, which shall be offered on an 
unbundled basis; and 

“(5) telecommunications services and net- 

work functions without any restrictions on 
the resale or sharing of those services and 
functions. 
The States may prescribe regulations imple- 
menting paragraphs (1) through (5) for intra- 
state services so long as such regulations are 
not inconsistent with those prescribed by the 
Commission. 

(e) CONSUMER INFORMATION.—As competi- 
tion for telecommunications services devel- 
ops, the Commission and State regulatory 
authorities shall take action to ensure that 
consumers are given the information nec- 
essary to make informed choices among 
their telecommunications alternatives. 

“(f) TELECOMMUNICATIONS NUMBER PORT- 
ABILITY.—The Commission shall prescribe 
regulations to ensure that— 

“(1) telecommunications number port- 
ability shall be available, upon request, as 
soon as technically feasible; and 

“(2) an impartial entity shall administer 
telecommunications numbering and make 
such numbers available on an equitable 
basis. 

“(g) RECIPROCAL COMPENSATION AGREE- 
MENTS,—Telecommunications carriers shall 
compensate each other on a reciprocal and 
equivalent basis for termination of tele- 
communications services on each other's 
networks. 

ch) REGULATORY FLEXIBILITY FOR COM- 
PETITIVE SERVICES.— 

“(1) REGULATORY FLEXIBILITY.—In the 
event that a telecommunications carrier 
does not have market power in any or some 
of its telecommunications services in any or 
some of its geographic markets, the Commis- 
sion may streamline any regulation or for- 
bear from applying any provision of this title 
(except for sections 201, 201A, 202, and 208) to 
such a telecommunications carrier or service 
only if the Commission determines that— 

“(А) full application of such regulation or 
provision is unnecessary in order to ensure 
that the charges, practices, classifications, 
or regulations for or in connection with that 
service are just and reasonable and are not 
unjustly or unreasonably discriminatory; 
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“(В) full application of such regulation or 
provision is unnecessary to achieve the goals 
of this Act; and 

“(С) such action is consistent with the 

public interest and the protection of consum- 
ers. 
Any finding by the Commission under sec- 
tion 332 that a provision of title II is inap- 
plicable to a commercial mobile service or a 
provider of commercial mobile services shall 
be deemed also to be a determination under 
this paragraph that the requirements of sub- 
paragraphs (A), (B), and (C) of this paragraph 
are satisfied. 

“(2) PRICING FLEXIBILITY.—The Commission 
shall and the States are encouraged to per- 
mit telecommunications carriers to have 
pricing flexibility in service or geographic 
markets that are found to be competitive. In 
implementing this subsection, the Commis- 
sion and the States shall ensure that rates 
for basic telephone service and for services 
that are not competitive remain just and 
reasonable and that universal service is pre- 
served and advanced. 

“(i) RULES FoR FOREIGN OWNERSHIP.—The 
provisions of section 310(b) shall not apply to 
any lawful foreign ownership in a tele- 
communications carrier prior to February 1, 
1994, if that carrier was not regulated as a 
common carrier prior to the date of enact- 
ment of this section and is deemed to be a 
common carrier under this Act.“. 

БЕС. 303. IMPLEMENTING REGULATIONS. 

The Commission shall, within 12 months 
after the date of enactment of this Act, issue 
regulations to implement this title. Such 
regulations shall take effect within 6 months 
after their issuance, except that the Com- 
mission may extend such effective date for 
up to 24 additional months for any small car- 
rier providing telecommunications service in 
rural areas, upon a showing by the carrier 
that compliance would not be technically 
and economically feasible without additional 
time. 

TITLE IV—AUTHORIZED ACTIVITIES OF 
BELL OPERATING COMPANIES 
Subtitle A—Telecommunications Equipment 
Research and Manufacturing Competition 

SEC. 401. SHORT TITLE. 

This subtitle may be cited as the Tele- 
communications Equipment Research and 
Manufacturing Competition Act of 1994”. 
SEC, 402. FINDINGS. 

The Congress finds that the continued eco- 
nomic growth and the international competi- 
tiveness of American industry would be as- 
sisted by permitting the Bell operating com- 
panies, through their affiliates, to manufac- 
ture (including design, development, and fab- 
rication) telecommunications equipment and 
customer premises equipment, and to engage 
in research with respect to such equipment. 
SEC. 403. AMENDMENT TO COMMUNICATIONS 

ACT OF 1934. 

Title П of the Communications Act of 1934 
(47 U.S.C. 201 et seq.), as amended by this 
Act, is further amended by adding at the end 
the following new section: 

“SEC. 231. REGULATION OF MANUFACTURING BY 
BELL OPERATING COMPANIES. 

“(а) AUTHORIZATION.—Subject to the re- 
quirements of this section and the regula- 
tions prescribed thereunder, a Bell operating 
company, through an affiliate of that com- 
pany, notwithstanding any restriction or ob- 
ligation imposed before the date of enact- 
ment of this section pursuant to the Modi- 
fication of Final Judgment on the lines of 
business in which a Bell operating company 
may engage, may manufacture and provide 
telecommunications equipment and manu- 
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facture customer premises equipment, ex- 
cept that neither a Bell operating company 
nor any of its affiliates may engage in such 
manufacturing in conjunction with a Bell op- 
erating company not so affiliated or any of 
its affiliates. 

„b) REQUIREMENT FOR SEPARATE AFFILI- 
ATE.—Any manufacturing or provision au- 
thorized under subsection (a) shall be con- 
ducted only through an affiliate (hereafter in 
this section referred to as a ‘manufacturing 
affiliate’) that is separate from any Bell op- 
erating company. 

“(с) MANUFACTURING REGULATIONS.—The 
Commission shall prescribe regulations to 
ensure that— 

(Ie) such manufacturing affiliate shall 
maintain books, records, and accounts sepa- 
rate from its affiliated Bell operating com- 
pany, that identify all transactions between 
the manufacturing affiliating and its affili- 
ated Bell operating company; 

(B) the Commission and the State com- 
missions that exercise regulatory authority 
over any Bell operating company affiliated 
with such manufacturing affiliate shall have 
access to the books, records, and accounts 
required to be prepared under subparagraph 
(A); and 

“(С) such manufacturing affiliate shall, 
even if it is not a publicly held corporation, 
prepare financial statements which are in 
compliance with Federal financial reporting 
requirements for publicly held corporations, 
file such statements with the Commission 
and the State commissions that exercise reg- 
ulatory authority over any Bell operating 
company affiliated with such manufacturing 
affiliate, and make such statements avail- 
able for public inspection; 

“(2) consistent with the provisions of this 
section, neither a Bell operating company 
nor any of its nonmanufacturing affiliates 
shall perform sales, advertising, installation, 
production, or maintenance operations for a 
manufacturing affiliate; except that institu- 
tional advertising, of a type not related to 
specific telecommunications equipment, car- 
ried out by the Bell operating company or its 
affiliates shall be permitted if each party 
pays its pro rata share; 

““(8)(A) such manufacturing affiliate shall 
conduct all of its manufacturing within the 
United States and, except as otherwise pro- 
vided in this paragraph, all component parts 
of customer premises equipment manufac- 
tured by such affiliate, and all component 
parts of telecommunications equipment 
manufactured by such affiliate, shall have 
been manufactured within the United States; 

(B) such affiliate may use component 
parts manufactured outside the United 
States if— 

(i) such affiliate first makes a good faith 
effort to obtain equivalent component parts 
manufactured within the United States at 
reasonable prices, terms, and conditions; and 

„(ii) for the aggregate of telecommuni- 
cations equipment and customer premises 
equipment manufactured and sold in the 
United States by such affiliate in any cal- 
endar year, the cost of the components man- 
ufactured outside the United States con- 
tained in the equipment does not exceed 40 
percent of the sales revenue derived from 
such equipment; 

“(С) any such affiliate that uses compo- 
nent parts manufactured outside the United 
States in the manufacture of telecommuni- 
cations equipment and customer premises 
equipment within the United States shall— 

(1) certify to the Commission that a good 
faith effort was made to obtain equivalent 
parts manufactured within the United States 
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at reasonable prices, terms, and conditions, 
which certification shall be filed on a quar- 
terly basis with the Commission and list 
component parts, by type, manufactured 
outside the United States; and 

(ii) certify to the Commission on an an- 
nual basis that for the aggregate of tele- 
communications equipment and customer 
premises equipment manufactured and sold 
in the United States by such affiliate in the 
previous calendar year, the cost of the com- 
ponents manufactured outside the United 
States contained in such equipment did not 
exceed the percentage specified in subpara- 
graph (B)(ii) or adjusted in accordance with 
subparagraph (G); 

“(D)(i) if the Commission determines, after 
reviewing the certification required in sub- 
paragraph (C)(i), that such affiliate failed to 
make the good faith effort required in sub- 
paragraph (B)(i) or, after reviewing the cer- 
tification required in subparagraph (C)(ii), 
that such affiliate has exceeded the percent- 
age specified in subparagraph (B)(ii), the 
Commission may impose penalties or forfeit- 
ures as provided for in title V of this Act; 
and 

(ii) any supplier claiming to be damaged 
because a manufacturing affiliate failed to 
make the good faith effort required in sub- 
paragraph (B)(i) may make complaint to the 
Commission as provided for in section 208 of 
this Act, or may bring suit for the recovery 
of actual damages for which such supplier 
claims such affiliate may be liable under the 
provisions of this Act in any district court of 
the United States of competent jurisdiction; 

“(Е) the Commission, in consultation with 
the Secretary of Commerce, shall, on an an- 
nual basis, determine the cost of component 
parts manufactured outside the United 
States contained in all telecommunications 
equipment and customer premises equipment 
sold in the United States as a percentage of 
the revenues from sales of such equipment in 
the previous calendar year; 

“(Е) a manufacturing affiliate may use іп- 
tellectual property created outside the 
United States in the manufacture of tele- 
communications equipment and customer 
premises equipment in the United States; 
and 

“(G) the Commission may not waive or 
alter the requirements of this subsection, ex- 
cept that the Commission, on an annual 
basis, shall adjust the percentage specified in 
subparagraph (B)(ii) to the percentage deter- 
mined by the Commission, in consultation 
with the Secretary of Commerce, as directed 
in subparagraph (E); 

“(4) no more than 90 percent of the equity 
of such manufacturing affiliate shall be 
owned by its affiliated Bell operating com- 
pany and any affiliates of that Bell operating 
company; 

“(5) any debt incurred by such manufactur- 
ing affiliate may not be issued by its affili- 
ates, and such manufacturing affiliate shall 
be prohibited from incurring debt in a man- 
ner that would permit a creditor, on default, 
to have recourse to the assets of its affiliated 
Bell operating company's telecommuni- 
cations services business; 

(6) such manufacturing affiliate shall not 
be required to operate separately from the 
other affiliates of its affiliated Bell operat- 
ing company; 

“(7) if an affiliate of a Bell operating com- 
pany becomes affiliated with a manufactur- 
ing entity, such affiliate shall be treated as 
a manufacturing affiliate of that Bell operat- 
ing company within the meaning of sub- 
section (b) and shall comply with the re- 
quirements of this section; 
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“(В) such manufacturing affiliate shall 
make available, without discrimination or 
self-preference as to price, delivery, terms, 
or conditions, to all regulated local tele- 
phone exchange carriers, for use with the 
public telecommunications network, any 
telecommunications equipment, including 
software integral to such telecommuni- 
cations equipment, including upgrades, man- 
ufactured by such affiliate so long as each 
such purchasing carrier— 

(A) does not either manufacture tele- 
communications equipment, or have a manu- 
facturing affiliate which manufactures tele- 
communications equipment; or 

“(В) agrees to make available, to the Bell 
operating company affiliated with such man- 
ufacturing affiliate or any of the requested 
local exchange telephone carrier affiliates of 
such Bell company, any telecommunications 
equipment, including software integral to 
such telecommunications equipment, includ- 
ing upgrades, manufactured for use with the 
public telecommunications network by such 
purchasing carrier or by any entity or orga- 
nization with which such purchasing carrier 
is affiliated; 

“(9)(A) such manufacturing affiliate shall 
not discontinue or restrict sales to other reg- 
ulated local telephone exchange carriers of 
any telecommunications equipment, includ- 
ing software integral to such telecommuni- 
cations equipment, including upgrades, that 
such affiliate manufactures for sale as long 
as there is reasonable demand for the equip- 
ment by such carriers; except that such sales 
may be discontinued or restricted if such 
manufacturing affiliate demonstrates to the 
Commission that it is not making a profit, 
under a marginal cost standard implemented 
by the Commission, on the sale of such 
equipment; 

„) in reaching a determination as to the 
existence of reasonable demand as referred 
to in subparagraph (A), the Commission shall 
within 60 days consider— 

(i) whetner the continued manufacture of 
the equipment will be profitable; 

11) whether the equipment is functionally 
or technologically obsolete; 

(Iii) whether the components necessary to 
manufacture the equipment continue to be 
available; 

“(іу) whether alternatives to the equip- 
ment are available in the market; and 

(у) such other factors as the Commission 
deems necessary and proper; 

“(10) Bell operating companies shall, соп- 
sistent with the antitrust laws, engage in 
joint network planning and design with 
other regulated local telephone exchange 
carriers operating in the same area of inter- 
est; except that no participant in such plan- 
ning shall delay the introduction of new 
technology or the deployment of facilities to 
provide telecommunications services, and 
agreement with such other carriers shall not 
be required as a prerequisite for such intro- 
duction or deployment; and 

“(11) Bell operating companies shall рго- 
vide, to other regulated local telephone ex- 
change carriers operating in the same area of 
interest, timely information on the planned 
deployment of telecommunications equip- 
ment, including software integral to such 
telecommunications equipment, including 
upgrades. 

(d) TELEPHONE EXCHANGE SERVICE REGU- 
LATIONS.— 

“(1) IN GENERAL.—The Commission shall 
prescribe regulations to require that each 
Bell operating company shall maintain and 
file with the Commission full and complete 
information with respect to the protocols 
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and technical requirements for connection 
with and use of its telephone exchange serv- 
ice facilities. Such regulations shall require 
each such Bell company to report promptly 
to the Commission any material changes or 
planned changes to such protocols and re- 
quirements, and the schedule for implemen- 
tation of such changes or planned changes. 

“(2) DISCLOSURE RESTRICTION.—A Bell oper- 
ating company shall not disclose to any of 
its affiliates any information required to be 
filed under paragraph (1) unless that infor- 
mation is immediately so filed. 

“(3) COMPETITORS’ ACCESS TO INFORMA- 
TION.—The Commission may prescribe such 
additional regulations under this subsection 
ав тау be necessary to ensure that manufac- 
turers in competition with a Bell operating 
company’s manufacturing affiliate have 
ready and equal access to the information re- 
quired for such competition that such Bell 
company makes available to its manufactur- 
ing affiliate. 

(e) REQUIREMENTS FOR BELL OPERATING 
COMPANIES WITH MANUFACTURING AFFILI- 
ATE.—The Commission shall prescribe regu- 
lations requiring that any Bell operating 
company which has an affiliate that engages 
in any manufacturing authorized by sub- 
section (a) shall— 

(J) provide, to other manufacturers of 
telecommunications equipment and cus- 
tomer premises equipment, opportunities to 
sell such equipment to such Bell operating 
company which are comparable to the oppor- 
tunities which such company provides to its 
affiliates; 

(2) not subsidize its manufacturing affili- 
ate with revenues from its regulated tele- 
communications services; and 

“(8) only purchase equipment from its 
manufacturing affiliate at the open market 
price. 

“(f) COLLABORATION WITH OTHER MANUFAC- 
TURERS.—A bell operating company and its 
affiliates may engage in close collaboration 
with any manufacturer of customer premises 
equipment or telecommunications equip- 
ment during the design and development of 
hardware, software, or combinations thereof 
relating to such equipment, consistent with 
subsection (е)(2). 

““(g) ADDITIONAL RULES AND REGULA- 
TIONS.—The Commission may prescribe such 
additional rules and regulations as the Com- 
mission determines necessary to carry out 
the provisions of this section. 

“(һ) AMINISTRATION AND ENFORCEMENT.— 

“(1) COMMISSION AUTHORITY.—For the pur- 
poses of administering and enforcing the pro- 
visions of this section and the regulations 
prescribed thereunder, the Commission shall 
have the same authority, power, and func- 
tions with respect to any Bell operating 
company as the Commission has in admin- 
istering and enforcing the provisions of this 
title with respect to any common carrier 
subject to this Act. 

“(2) CIVIL ACTIONS BY INJURED CARRIERS.— 
Any regulated local telephone exchange car- 
rier injured by an act or omission of a Bell 
operating company or its manufacturing af- 
filiate which violates the requirements of 
paragraph (8) or (9) of subsection (c), or the 
Commission’s regulations implementing 
such paragraphs, may initiate an action in a 
district court of the United States to recover 
the full amount of damages sustained in con- 
sequence of any such violation and obtain 
such orders from the court as are necessary 
to terminate existing violations and to pre- 
vent future violations; or such regulated 
local telephone exchange carrier may seek 
relief from the Commission pursuant to sec- 
tions 206 through 209. 
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Ч) EFFECTIVE DATES; DEADLINE.—The au- 
thority of the Commission to prescribe regu- 
lations to carry out this section is effective 
on the date of enactment of this section. The 
Commission shall prescribe such regulations 
within 180 days after such date of enactment, 
and the authority to engage in the manufac- 
turing authorized in subsection (a) shall not 
take effect until regulations prescribed by 
the Commission under subsections (c), (d), 
and (e) are in effect. 

‘\(j) EFFECT ON PREEXISTING MANUFACTUR- 
ING AUTHORITY.—Nothing in this section 
shall prohibit any Bell operating company 
from engaging, directly or through any affil- 
iate, in any manufacturing activity in which 
any Bell operating company or affiliate was 
authorized to engage on the date of enact- 
ment of this section. 

“(к) ANNUAL AUDIT.— 

“(1) ІМ GENERAL.—A Bell operating com- 
pany that manufactures or provides tele- 
communications equipment or manufactures 
customer premises equipment through an af- 
filiate shall obtain and pay for an annual 
audit conducted by an independent auditor 
selected by and working at the direction of 
the State Commission of each State in which 
such Bell company provides local exchange 
service, to determine whether such Bell com- 
pany has complied with this section and the 
regulations promulgated under this section, 
and particularly whether such Bell company 
has complied with the separate accounting 
requirements under subsection (c)(1). 

“(2) SUBMISSION OF AUDIT RESULTS.—The 
auditor described in paragraph (1) shall sub- 
mit the results of such audit to the Commis- 
sion and to the State commission of each 
State in which such Bell company provides 
telephone exchange service. Any party may 
submit comments on the final audit report. 

(3) PROCEDURES APPLICABLE TO AUDIT.— 
The audit required under paragraph (1) shall 
be conducted in accordance with procedures 
established by regulation by the State com- 
mission of the State in which such Bell com- 
pany provides local exchange service, includ- 
ing requirements that— 

“(А) the independent auditors performing 
such audits are rotated to ensure their inde- 
pendence; and 

“(В) each audit submitted to the Commis- 
sion and to the State commission is certified 
by the auditor responsible for conducting the 
audit. 

(4) COMMISSION REVIEW.—The Commission 
shall periodically review and analyze the au- 
dits submitted to it under this subsection, 
and shall provide to the Congress every 2 
years— 

A) a report of its findings on the compli- 
ance of the Bell operating companies with 
this section and the regulations promulgated 
thereunder; and 

(B) an analysis of the impact of such reg- 
ulations on the affordability of local tele- 
phone exchange service. 

“(5) ACCESS TO ACCOUNTS AND RECORDS.— 
For purposes of conducting audits and re- 
views under this subsection, an independent 
auditor, the Commission, and the State com- 
mission shall have access to the financial ac- 
counts and records of each Bell operating 
company and those of its affiliates (includ- 
ing affiliates described in paragraphs (6) and 
(7) of subsection (c)) necessary to verify 
transactions conducted with such Bell oper- 
ating company that are relevant to the spe- 
cific activities permitted under this section 
and that are necessary to the State's regula- 
tion of telephone rates. Each State commis- 
sion shall implement appropriate procedures 
to ensure the protection of any proprietary 
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information submitted to it under this sec- 

tion. 

“(1) DEFINITIONS.—As used in this section: 

“(1) The term ‘affiliate’ means any organi- 
zation or entity that, directly or indirectly, 
owns or controls, is owned or controlled by, 
or is under common ownership with a Bell 
operating company. Such term includes any 
organization or entity (A) in which a Bell op- 
erating company and any of its affiliates 
have an equity interest of greater than 10 
percent, or a management interest of greater 
than 10 percent, or (B) in which a Bell oper- 
ating company and any of its affiliates have 
any other significant financial interest. 

“(2) The term ‘Bell operating company’ 
means those companies listed in appendix A 
of the Modification of Final Judgment, and 
includes any successor or assign of any such 
company, but does not include any affiliate 
of any such company. 

3) Тһе term ‘customer premises equip- 
ment’ means equipment employed on the 
premises of a person (other than a carrier) to 
originate, route, or terminate telecommuni- 
cations. 

“(4) Тһе term ‘manufacturing’ has the 
same meaning as such term has in the Modi- 
fication of Final Judgment as interpreted in 
United States v. Western Electric, Civil Ac- 
tion No. 82-0192 (United States District 
Court, District of Columbia) (filed December 
3, 1987). 

“(5) The term ‘Modification of Final Judg- 
ment’ means the decree entered August 24, 
1982, in United States v. Western Electric, 
Civil Action Мо. 82-0192 (United States Dis- 
trict Court, District of Columbia). 

“(6) The term ‘telecommunications’ means 
the transmission, between or among points 
specified by the user, of information of the 
user’s choosing, without change in the form 
or content of the information as sent and re- 
ceived, by means of an electromagnetic 
transmission medium, including all instru- 
mentalities, facilities, apparatus, and serv- 
ices (including the collection, storage, for- 
warding, switching, and delivery of such in- 
formation) essential to such transmission. 

“(7) The term ‘telecommunications equip- 
ment’ means equipment, other than cus- 
tomer premises equipment, used by a carrier 
to provide telecommunications services. 

“(8) The term ‘telecommunications serv- 
ice’ means the offering for hire of tele- 
communications facilities, ог of tele- 
communications by means of such facili- 
ties.”. 

SEC. 404. INCREASED PENALTY FOR RECORD- 

KEEPING VIOLATIONS. 

Section 220(4) of the Communications Act 
of 1934 (47 U.S.C. 220(d)) is amended by strik- 
ing “36,000” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“310,000”, 

SEC. 405. APPLICATION OF ANTITRUST LAWS. 
Nothing in this subtitle shall be deemed to 

alter the application of Federal and State 

antitrust laws as interpreted by the respec- 
tive courts. 

Subtitle B—Regulation of Alarm Services and 
Electronic Publishing by Bell Operating 
Companies 

SEC. 451. REGULATION OF ENTRY INTO ALARM 

MONITORING SERVICES, 

(а) AMENDMENT.—Title П of the Commu- 
nications Act of 1934 (47 U.S.C. 201 et seq.), as 
amended by this Act, is further amended by 
adding at the end of the following new sec- 
tion: 

“SEC. 232, REGULATION OF ENTRY INTO ALARM 

MONITORING SERVICES. 

“(а) IN GENERAL.—Except as provided іп 

subsection (c), no Bell operating company, or 
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any affiliate of that company, shall provide 
alarm monitoring services for the protection 
of life, safety, or property. A Bell operating 
company may transport alarm monitoring 
service signals but on a common carrier 
basis only. 

“(b) AUTHORITY TO PETITION.—Beginning 
5% years from the date of enactment of this 
section, a Bell operating company or any af- 
filiate of that company may petition the 
Commission to seek permission to provide 
alarm monitoring services for the protection 
of life, safety, or property. 

“(с) AUTHORITY TO PERMIT BELL OPERATING 
COMPANIES TO PROVIDE SERVICES.—Beginning 
6 years from the date of enactment of this 
section, the Commission shall have the au- 
thority to permit a Bell operating company 
to provide alarm monitoring services for the 
protection of life, safety, or property; except 
that the Commission shall not grant such 
permission until— 

“(1) the Department of Justice finds that 
there is no substantial possibility that such 
Bell company or its affiliates could use mo- 
nopoly power to impede competition in the 
market such Bell company seeks to enter; 
and 

(2) the Commission finds that the provi- 
sion of alarm monitoring services by the Bell 
operating company is in the public interest 
and that the Commission has the capability 
to effectively enforce any requirements, lim- 
itations, or conditions placed upon the Bell 
operating company in the provision of alarm 
monitoring services for the protection of 
life, safety, or property, including the regu- 
lations it has prescribed pursuant to sub- 
section (d). 

“(4) REGULATIONS REQUIRED.—Not later 
than 6 years after the date of enactment of 
this section, the Commission shall prescribe 
regulations— 

(I) to establish such requirements, limita- 
tions, or conditions as are (A) necessary and 
appropriate in the public interest with re- 
spect to the provision of alarm monitoring 
services by Bell operating companies and 
their affiliates, and (B) effective at such 
time as a Bell operating company or any of 
its affiliates is authorized to provide alarm 
monitoring services; 

(2) to prohibit Bell operating companies 
and their affiliates, at that or any earlier 
time after the date of enactment of this sec- 
tion, from recording in any fashion the oc- 
currence or the contents of calls received by 
providers of alarm monitoring services for 
the purposes of marketing such services on 
behalf of the Bell operating company, any of 
its affiliates, or any other entity; and 

“(3) to establish procedures for the receipt 
and review of complaints concerning viola- 
tions by such companies of such regulations, 
or of any other provision of this Act or the 
regulations thereunder, that result in mate- 
rial financial harm to a provider of alarm 
monitoring services. 

(е) EXPEDITED CONSIDERATION OF COM- 
PLAINTS.—The procedures established under 
subsection (d)(3) shall ensure that the Com- 
mission will make a final determination 
with respect to any complaint described in 
such subsection within 120 days after receipt 
of the complaint. If the complaint contains 
an appropriate showing that the alleged vio- 
lation occurred, as determined by the Com- 
mission in accordance with such regulations, 
the Commission shall, within 60 days after 
receipt of the complaint, issue a cease and 
desist order to prevent the Bell operating 
company and its affiliates from continuing 
to engage in such violation pending such 
final determination. 
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(f) REMEDIES.—The Commission may use 
any remedy available under title V of this 
Act to terminate and punish violations de- 
scribed in subsection (d)“). Such remedies 
may include, if the Commission determines 
that such violation was willful or repeated, 
ordering the Bell operating company to 
cease offering alarm monitoring services. 

(6) DEFINITIONS.—As used in this section: 

(J) The term ‘alarm monitoring services’ 
means services that detect threats to life, 
safety, or property, by burglary, fire, vandal- 
ism, bodily injury, or other emergency, 
through the use of devices that transmit sig- 
nals to a central point in a customer’s resi- 
dence, place of business, or other fixed prem- 
ises which— 

A) retransmits such signals to a remote 
monitoring center by means of telephone ex- 
change service facilities, and 

B) serves to alert persons at the monitor- 
ing center of the need to inform police, fire, 
rescue, or other security or public safety per- 
sonnel of the threat at such premises. 


Such term does not include medical monitor- 
ing devices attached to individuais for the 
automatic surveillance of ongoing medical 
conditions. 

“(2) The term ‘Bell operating company’ has 
the meaning given that term in section 233 of 
this Act. 

(3) Тһе term ‘affiliate’ means a person 
that (directly or indirectly) owns or con- 
trols, is owned or controlled by, or is under 
common ownership or control with, another 
person. For purposes of this paragraph, to 
own refers to owning an equity interest (or 
equivalent thereof) of more than 50 per- 
cent.“ 

БЕС. 452. REGULATION 
LISHING. 

Title П of the Communications Act of 1934 
(47 U.S.C. 201 et seq.), as amended by this 
Act, is further amended by adding at the end 
the following new section: 

“SEC. 233. 1 OF ELECTRONIC PUB- 


OF ELECTRONIC PUB- 


“(а) ІМ GENERAL.—(1) A Bell operating 
company and any affiliate shall not engage 
in the provision of electronic publishing that 
is disseminated by means of such Bell oper- 
ating company’s or any of its affiliates’ basic 
telephone service. 

2) Nothing in this section shall prohibit 
a separated affiliate or electronic publishing 
joint venture from engaging in the provision 
of electronic publishing or any other lawful 
service in any area. 

“(3) Nothing in this section shall prohibit 
a Bell operating company or affiliate from 
engaging in the provision of any lawful serv- 
ice other than electronic publishing in any 
area or from engaging in the provision of 
electronic publishing that is not dissemi- 
nated by means of such Bell operating com- 
pany’s or any of its affiliates’ basic tele- 
phone service. 

(b) SEPARATED AFFILIATE OR ELECTRONIC 
PUBLISHING JOINT VENTURE REQUIREMENTS,— 
A separated affiliate or electronic publishing 
joint venture shall— 

(J) maintain books, records, and accounts 
that are separate from those of the Bell oper- 
ating company and from any affiliate and 
which record in accordance with generally 
accepted accounting principles all trans- 
actions, whether direct or indirect, with the 
Bell operating company; 

(2) not incur debt in a manner that would 
permit a creditor upon default to have re- 
course to the assets of the Bell operating 
company; 

(3) prepare financial statements that аге 
not consolidated with those of the Bell oper- 
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ating company or any affiliate, provided that 
consolidated statements may also be pre- 


pared; 

(4) file with the Commission annual re- 
ports in a form substantially equivalent to 
the Form 10-K referenced at 17 C.F.R. 249.310 
as that section and form are in effect on the 
date of enactment; 

“(5) after 1 year from the effective date of 
this section, not hire as corporate officers 
sales and marketing management personnel 
whose responsibilities at the separated affili- 
ate or electronic publishing joint venture 
will include the geographic area where the 
Bell operating company provides basic tele- 
phone service, or network operations person- 
nel whose responsibilities at the separated 
affiliate or electronic publishing joint ven- 
ture would require dealing directly with the 
Bell operating company, any person who was 
employed by the Bell operating company 
during the year preceding their date of hire, 
provided that this requirement shall not 
apply to persons subject to a collective bar- 
gaining agreement that gives such persons 
rights to be employed by a separated affili- 
ate or electronic publishing joint venture of 
the Bell operating company; 

(66) not provide any wireline telephone ex- 
change service in any telephone exchange 
area where a Bell operating company with 
which it is under common ownership or con- 
trol provides basic telephone exchange serv- 
ice except on a resale basis; 

“(7) not use the name, trademarks, or serv- 
ice marks of an existing Bell operating com- 
pany except for names or service marks that 
are or were used in common with the entity 
that owns or controls the Bell operating 
company; 

“(8) have performed annually by March 31, 
or any other date prescribed by the Commis- 
sion, a compliance review which— 

“(А) must be conducted by an independent 
entity which is subject to professional, legal, 
and ethical obligations for the purpose of de- 
termining compliance during the preceding 
calendar year with any provision of this sec- 
tion that imposes a requirement on such sep- 
arated affiliate or electronic publishing joint 
venture; and 

“(В) must be maintained by the separated 
affiliate for a period of 5 years subject to re- 
view by any lawful authority; and 

“(9) within 90 days of receiving a review de- 
scribed in paragraph (8), file a report of such 
exceptions and any corrective action with 
the Commission and allow any person to in- 
spect and copy such report subject to reason- 
able safeguards to protect any proprietary 
information contained in such report from 
being used for purposes other than to enforce 
or pursue remedies under this section. 

“(с) BELL OPERATING COMPANY REQUIRE- 
MENTS.—A bell operating company under 
common ownership or control with a sepa- 
rated affiliate or electronic publishing ven- 
ture shall— 

“(1) not provide a separated affiliate any 
facilities, services or basic telephone service 
information unless it makes such facilities, 
services, or information available to unaffili- 
ated entities upon request and on the same 
terms and conditions; 

“(2) carry out transactions with а sepa- 
rated affiliate in a manner equivalent to the 
manner that unrelated parties would carry 
out independent transactions and not based 
upon the affiliation; 

“(3) carry out transactions with a sepa- 
rated affiliate, which involve the transfer of 
personnel, assets, or anything of value, pur- 
suant to written contracts or tariffs that are 
filed with the Commission and made publicly 
available; 
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“(4) carry out transactions with a sepa- 
rated affiliate in a manner that is auditable 
in accordance with generally accepted ac- 
counting principles; 

“(5) value any assets that are transferred 
to a separated affiliate at the greater of net 
book cost or fair market value; 

“(6) value any assets that are transferred 
to it by its separated affiliate at the lesser of 
net book cost or fair market value; 

“(7) except for 

“(А) instances where Commission or State 
regulations permit in-arrears payment for 
tariffed telecommunications services; or 

“(В) the investment by an affiliate of divi- 
dends or profits derived from a Bell operat- 
ing company, 
not provide debt or equity financing directly 
or indirectly to a separated affiliate; 

“(8) comply fully with all applicable Com- 
mission and State cost allocation and other 
accounting rules; 

“(9) have performed annually by March 31, 
or any other date prescribed by the Commis- 
sion, a compliance review which 

“(А) must be conducted by an independent 
entity which is subject to professional, legal, 
and ethical obligations for the purpose of de- 
termining compliance during the preceding 
calendar year with any provision of this sec- 
tion that imposes a requirement on such Bell 
operating company; and 

B) must be maintained by the Bell oper- 
ating company for a period of 5 years subject 
to review by any lawful authority; 

(10) within 90 days of receiving a review 
described in paragraph (9), file a report of 
such exceptions and any corrective action 
with the Commission and allow any person 
to inspect and copy such report subject to 
reasonable safeguards to protect any propri- 
etary information contained in such report 
from being used for purposes other than to 
enforce or pursue remedies under this sec- 
tion; 

(11) if it provides facilities or services for 
telecommunication, transmission, billing 
and collection, or physical collocation to 
any electronic publisher, including a sepa- 
rated affiliate, for use with or in connection 
with the provision of electronic publishing 
that is disseminated by means of such Bell 
operating company’s or any of its affiliates’ 
basic telephone service, provide to all other 
electronic publishers the same type of facili- 
ties and services on request, on the same 
terms and conditions or as required by the 
Commission or a State, and unbundled and 
individually tariffed to the same extent as 
provided to such publisher; 

“(12) provide network access and inter- 
connections for basic telephone service to 
electronic publishers at prices that are regu- 
lated so long as the prices for these services 
are subject to regulation; 

13) if prices for network access and inter- 
connection for basic telephone service are no 
longer subject to regulation, provide elec- 
tronic publishers such services on the same 
terms and conditions as a separated affiliate 
receives such services; 

“(14) if any basic telephone service used by 
electronic publishers ceases to require a tar- 
iff, provide electronic publishers with such 
service on the same terms and conditions as 
a separated affiliate receives such service; 

“(15) provide reasonable advance notifica- 
tion at the same time and on the same terms 
to all affected electronic publishers of infor- 
mation relating to changes in basic tele- 
phone service network design and technical 
standards which would affect the provision 
of electronic publishing; 

“(16) not directly or indirectly provide 
anything of monetary value to a separated 
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affiliate unless in exchange for consideration 
at least equal to the greater of its net book 
cost or fair market value, except the invest- 
ment by an affiliate of dividends or profits 
derived from a Bell operating company; 

“(17) not discriminate in the presentation 
or provision of any gateway for electronic 
publishing services or any electronic direc- 
tory of information services, which is pro- 
vided over such Bell operating company’s 
basic telephone service; 

“(18) have no directors, officers, or employ- 
ees in common with a separated affiliate; 

(19) not own any property in common 
with a separated affiliate; 

“(20) not perform hiring or training of рег- 
sonnel performed on behalf of a separated af- 
filiate; 

(21) not perform the purchasing, installa- 
tion, or maintenance of equipment on its be- 
half of a separated affiliate, except for tele- 
phone service that it provides under tariff or 
contract subject to the provisions of this sec- 
tion; and 

(22) not perform research and develop- 
ment on behalf of a separated affiliate. 

“(4) CUSTOMER PROPRIETARY NETWORK IN- 
FORMATION.—A Bell operating company or 
any affiliate shall not provide to any elec- 
tronic publisher, including a separated affili- 
ate or electronic publishing joint venture, 
customer proprietary network information 
for use with or in connection with the provi- 
sion of electronic publishing that is dissemi- 
nated by means of such Bell operating com- 
pany's or any of its affiliates’ basic tele- 
phone service that is not made available by 
the Bell operating company or affiliate to all 
electronic publishers on the same terms and 
conditions. 

“(е) COMPLIANCE WITH SAFEGUARDS.—A 
Bell operating company, affiliate or its sepa- 
rated affiliate is prohibited from acting in 
concert with another Bell operating com- 
pany or any entity in order to knowingly and 
willfully violate or evade the requirements 
of this section. 

() TELEPHONE OPERATING COMPANY DIVI- 
DENDS.—Nothing in this section shall pro- 
hibit an affiliate from investing dividends 
derived from a Bell operating company in its 
separated affiliate and subsections (i) and (j) 
of this section shall not apply to any such 
investment. 

(g) JOINT MARKETING, ETC.—Except as pro- 
vided in subsection (h)— 

(1) A Bell operating company shall not 
carry out any promotion, marketing, sales, 
or advertising for or in conjunction with a 
separated affiliate. 

(2) A Bell operating company shall not 
carry out any promotion, marketing, sales, 
or advertising or in conjunction with an af- 
filiate that is related to the provision of 
electronic publishing. 

ch) PERMISSIBLE JOINT ACTIVITIES.— 

(1) JOINT TELEMARKETING.—A Bell operat- 
ing company may provide inbound tele- 
marketing or referral services related to the 
provision of electronic publishing for a sepa- 
rated affiliate, electronic publishing joint 
venture, affiliate, or unaffiliated electronic 
publisher, provided that if such services are 
provided to a separated affiliate, electronic 
publishing joint venture, or affiliate, such 
services shall be made available to all elec- 
tronic publishers on request, on nondiscrim- 
inatory terms, at compensatory prices, and 
subject to regulations of the Commission to 
ensure that the Bell operating company's 
method of providing telemarketing or refer- 
ral and its price structure do not competi- 
tively disadvantage any electronic publish- 
ers regardless of size, including those which 
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do not use the Bell operating company’s tele- 
marketing services. 

“(2) TEAMING ARRANGEMENTS.—A Bell oper- 
ating company may engage in nondiscrim- 
inatory teaming or business arrangements to 
engage in electronic publishing with any sep- 
arated affiliate or with any other electronic 
publisher provided that the Bell operating 
company only provides facilities, services, 
and basic telephone service information as 
authorized by this section and provided that 
the Bell operating company does not own 
such teaming or business arrangement. 

(3) ELECTRONIC PUBLISHING JOINT VEN- 
TURES.—A Bell operating company or affili- 
ate may participate on a nonexclusive basis 
in electronic publishing joint ventures with 
entities that are not any Bell operating com- 
pany, affiliate, or separated affiliate to pro- 
vide electronic publishing services, provided 
that the Bell operating company or affiliate 
has not more than a 50 percent direct or indi- 
rect equity interest (or the equivalent there- 
of) or the right to more than 50 percent of 
the gross revenues under a revenue sharing 
or royalty agreement in any electronic pub- 
lishing joint venture. Officers and employees 
of a Bell operating company or affiliate par- 
ticipating in an electronic publishing joint 
venture may not have more than 50 percent 
of the voting control over the electronic pub- 
lishing joint venture. In the case of joint 
ventures with small, local electronic pub- 
lishers, the Commission for good cause 
shown may authorize the Bell operating 
company or affiliate to have a larger equity 
interest, revenue share, or voting control but 
not to exceed 80 percent. A Bell operating 
company participating in an electronic pub- 
lishing joint venture may provide promotion, 
marketing, sales, or advertising personnel 
and services to such joint venture. 

(1) TRANSACTIONS RELATED TO THE PROVI- 
SION OF ELECTRONIC PUBLISHING BETWEEN A 
TELEPHONE OPERATING COMPANY AND ANY AF- 
FILIATE.— 

“(1) Any provision of facilities, services, or 
basic telephone service information or any 
transfer of assets, personnel, or anything of 
commercial or competitive value from a Bell 
operating company to any affiliate related 
to the provision of electronic publishing 
shall be— 

“(А) recorded in the books and records of 
each entity; 

(B) auditable in accordance with gen- 
erally accepted accounting principles; and 

“(С) pursuant to written contracts or tar- 
iffs filed with the Commission or a State and 
made publicly available. 

(2) Any transfer of assets directly related 
to the provision of electronic publishing 
from a Bell operating company to an affili- 
ate shall be valued at the greater of net book 
cost or fair market value. Any transfer of as- 
sets related to the provision of electronic 
publishing from an affiliate to the Bell oper- 
ating company shall be valued at the lesser 
of net book cost or fair market value. 

“(8) А Bell operating company shall not 
provide an affiliate any facilities, services, 
or basic telephone service information relat- 
ed to the provision of electronic publishing, 
which such affiliate then directly or indi- 
rectly provides to a separated affiliate, and 
which is not made available to unaffiliated 
companies on the same terms and condi- 
tions. 

“()) TRANSACTIONS RELATED TO THE PROVI- 
SION OF ELECTRONIC PUBLISHING BETWEEN AN 
AFFILIATE AND A SEPARATED AFFILIATE.— 

“(1) Any facilities, services, or basic tele- 
phone service information provided or any 
assets, personnel, or anything of commercial 
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or competitive value transferred, from a Bell 
operating company to any affiliate as de- 
scribed in subsection (i) and then provided or 
transferred to a separated affiliate shall be— 

“(А) recorded in the books and records of 
each entity; 

B) auditable in accordance with gen- 
erally accepted accounting principles; and 

“(С) pursuant to written contracts or tar- 
iffs filed with the Commission or a State and 
made publicly available. 

(2) Any transfer of assets directly related 
to the provision of electronic publishing 
from a Bell operating company to any affili- 
ate as described in subsection (i) and then 
transferred to a separated affiliate shall be 
valued at the greater of net book cost or fair 
market value. Any transfer of assets related 
to the provision of electronic publishing 
from a separated affiliate to any affiliate 
and then transferred to the Bell operating 
company as described in subsection (i) shall 
be valued at the lesser of net book cost or 
fair market value. 

(3) An affiliate shall not provide a sepa- 
rated affiliate any facilities, services, or 
basic telephone service information related 
to the provision of electronic publishing, 
which were provided to such affiliate di- 
rectly or indirectly by a Bell operating com- 
pany, and which is not made available to un- 
affiliated companies on the same terms and 
conditions. 

(K) OTHER ELECTRONIC PUBLISHERS.—Ex- 
cept as provided in subsection (h)(3)— 

(1) A Bell operating company shall not 
have any officers, employees, property, or fa- 
cilities in common with any entity whose 
principal business is publishing of which a 
part is electronic publishing. 

(2) No officer or employee of a Bell operat- 
ing company shall serve as a director of any 
entity whose principal business is publishing 
of which a part is electronic publishing. 

“(3) For the purposes of paragraphs (1) and 
(2), a Bell operating company or an affiliate 
that owns an electronic publishing joint ven- 
ture shall not be deemed to be engaged in the 
electronic publishing business solely because 
of such ownership. 

“(4) A Bell operating company shall not 
carry out— 

“(А) any marketing or sales for any entity 
that engages in electronic publishing; or 

`В) any hiring of personnel, purchasing, 
or production, for any entity that engages in 
electronic publishing. 

“(5) The Bell operating company shall not 
provide any facilities, services, or basic tele- 
phone service information to any entity that 
engages in electronic publishing, for use with 
or in connection with the provision of elec- 
tronic publishing that is disseminated by 
means of such Bell operating company’s or 
any of its affiliates’ basic telephone service, 
unless equivalent facilities, services, or in- 
formation are made available on equivalent 
terms and conditions to all. 

“(1) TRANSITION.—Any electronic publish- 
ing service being offered to the public by a 
Bell operating company or affiliate on the 
date of enactment of this section shall have 
one year from such date of enactment to 
comply with the requirements of this sec- 
tion. 

“(т) SUNSET.—The provisions of this sec- 
tion shall cease to apply to a Bell operating 
company or its affiliate or separated affiliate 
in any telephone exchange area on June 30, 
2000 


t(n) PRIVATE RIGHT OF ACTION.— 

“(1) Any person claiming that any act ог 
practice of any Bell operating company, af- 
filiate, or separated affiliate constitutes a 
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violation of this section may file a com- 
plaint with the Commission or bring suit as 
provided in section 207 of this Act, and such 
Bell operating company, affiliate, or sepa- 
rated affiliate shall be liable as provided in 
section 206 of this Act: Provided, however, 
That damages may not be awarded for a vio- 
lation that is discovered by a compliance re- 
view as required by subsection (b)(8) or (c)(9) 
of this section and corrected within 90 days. 

“(2) In addition to the provisions of para- 
graph (1), any person claiming that any act 
or practice of any Bell operating company, 
affiliate, or separated affiliate constitutes a 
violation of this section may make applica- 
tion to the Commission for an order to cease 
and desist such violation or may make appli- 
cation in any district court of the United 
States of competent jurisdiction for an order 
enjoining such acts or practices or for an 
order compelling compliance with such re- 
quirement. 

(o) ANTITRUST LAws.— Nothing in this sec- 
tion shall be construed to modify, impair, or 
supersede the applicability of any of the 
antitrust laws. 

“(р) DEFINITIONS.—As used in this section— 

“(1) The term ‘affiliate’ means any entity 
that, directly or indirectly, owns or controls, 
is owned or controlled by, or is under com- 
mon ownership or control with, a Bell oper- 
ating company. Such term shall not include 
a separated affiliate. 

“(2) The term ‘basic telephone service’ 
means wireline telephone exchange service 
provided by a Bell operating company in a 
telephone exchange area, except— 

“(А) a competitive wireline telephone ex- 
change service provided in a telephone ex- 
change area where another entity provides a 
wireline telephone exchange service that was 
provided on January 1, 1984; and 

“(В) wireless telephone exchange service 
provided by an affiliate that is required by 
the Commission to be a corporate entity sep- 
arate from the Bell operating company. 

(3) The term ‘basic telephone service in- 
formation’ means network and customer in- 
formation of a Bell operating company and 
other information acquired by a Bell operat- 
ing company as a result of its engaging in 
the provisions of basic telephone service. 

“(4) The term ‘control’ has the meaning 
that it has in 17 C.F.R. 240.12b-2, the regula- 
tions promulgated by the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission pursuant to the Securi- 
ties Exchange Act of 1934 (15 U.S.C. 78a et 
seq.) or any successor provision to such sec- 
tion. 

“(5) The term ‘customer proprietary net- 
work information’ means— 

(A) information which 

“(1) relates to the quantity, technical con- 
figuration, type, destination, and amount of 
use of telephone exchange service or inter- 
exchange telephone service subscribed to by 
any customer of a Bell operating company, 
and 

(ii) is available to the Bell operating com- 
pany by virtue of the telephone company- 
customer relationship; and 

(B) information contained in the bills for 
telephone exchange service or interexchange 
telephone service received by a customer of 
a Bell operating company. 

“(6ХА) The term ‘electronic publishing’ 
means the dissemination, provision, publica- 
tion, or sale by a provider or publisher to an 
unaffiliated entity or person using a Bell op- 
erating company’s local exchange facility of 
any information which the provider or pub- 
lisher has or has caused to be originated, au- 
thored, compiled, collected, or edited or in 
which the provider or publisher has direct or 
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indirect financial or proprietary interest, in- 
cluding but not limited to the following: 

“(i) news or entertainment; 

(11) business, financial, legal, consumer, 
or credit material; 

011) editorials; 

“(іу) columns; 

“(у) sports reporting; 

“(у1) features; 

(vii) advertising; 

(viii) photos or images; 

“(іх) archival or research material; 

“(х) legal notices or public records; 

“(xi) scientific, educational, instructional, 
technical, professional, trade, or other lit- 
erary materials; or 

(Xii) other like or similar information. 

“(В) The term ‘electronic publishing’ shall 
not include the following network services: 

“(i) Information access as that term is de- 
fined by the Modification of Final Judgment. 

„(ii) The transmission of information as a 
common carrier. 

i) The transmission of information as 
part of a gateway to an information service 
that does not involve the generation or al- 
teration of the content of information, in- 
cluding data transmission, address trans- 
lation, protocol conversion, billing manage- 
ment, introductory information content, and 
navigational systems that enable users to 
access electronic publishing service, which 
do not affect the presentation of such elec- 
tronic publishing services to users. 

“(у1) Voice storage and retrieval services, 
including voice message and electronic mail 
services. 

“(у) Level 2 gateway services as those serv- 
ices are defined by the Commission’s Second 
Report and order, Recommendation to Con- 
gress and Second Further Notice of Proposed 
Rulemaking in CC Docket No. 87-266 dated 
August 14, 1992. 

“(у1) Data processing services that do not 
involve the generation or alteration of the 
content of information. 

(vii) Transaction processing systems that 
do not involve the generation or alteration 
of the content of information. 

(viii) Electronic billing or advertising of a 
Bell operating company’s regulated tele- 
communications services. 

(ix) Language translation. 

“(х) Conversion data from one format to 
another. 

(Ki) The provision of information nec- 
essary for the management, control, or oper- 
ation of a telephone company telecommuni- 
cation system. 

(xi) The provision of directory assistance 
that provides names, addresses, and tele- 
phone numbers and does not include adver- 
tising. 

“(xiii) Caller identification services. 

“(хіу) Repair and provisioning databases 
for telephone company operations. 

xv) Credit card and billing validation for 
telephone company operations. 

(Xvi) 911-Е and other emergency assist- 
ance databases. 

(xvii) Any other network service of a type 
that is like or similar to these network serv- 
ices and that does not involve the generation 
or alteration of the content of information. 

“(xviii) Any upgrades to these network 
services that do not involve the generation 
or alteration of the content of information. 

“(С) The term ‘electronic publishing’ also 
shall not include— 

0) full motion video entertainment оп de- 
mand; and 

“(ii) video programming as defined in sec- 
tion 602 of this Act. 

“(7) The term ‘electronic publishing joint 
venture’ means a joint venture owned by a 
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Bell operating company or affiliate that en- 
gages in the provision of electronic publish- 
ing which is disseminated by means of such 
Bell operating company’s or any of its affili- 
ates’ basic telephone service. 

“(8) The term ‘entity’ means any organiza- 
tion, and includes corporations, partner- 
ships, sole proprietorships, associations, and 
joint ventures. 

“(9) The term ‘inbound telemarketing’ 
means the marketing of property, goods, or 
services by telephone to a customer or po- 
tential customer who initiated the call. 

“(10) The term ‘own’ with respect to ап en- 
tity means to have a direct or indirect eq- 
uity interest (or the equivalent thereof) of 
more than 10 percent of an entity, or the 
right to more than 10 percent of the gross 
revenues of an entity under a revenue shar- 
ing or royalty agreement. 

“(11) The term ‘separated affiliate’ means а 
corporation under common ownership or 
control] with a Bell operating company that 
does not own or control with a Bell operat- 
ing company and is not owned or controlled 
by a Bell operating company and that en- 
gages in the provision of electronic publish- 
ing which is disseminated by means of such 
Bell operating company’s or any of its affili- 
ates’ basic telephone service. 

12) The term Bell operating company’ 
means the corporations subject to the Modi- 
fication of Final Judgment and listed in Ap- 
pendix A thereof, or any entity owned or 
controlled by such corporation, or any suc- 
cessor or assign of such corporation, but does 
not include an electronic publishing joint 
venture owned by such corporation or en- 
tity.’’. 

Subtitle C—Information Services 
SEC. 491. 2 ОҒ INFORMATION SERV- 
I 


Title П of the Communications Act of 1934 
(47 U.S.C. 201 et seq.), as amended by this 
Act, is further amended by adding at the end 
the following new section: 

“SEC. 234. 5 OF INFORMATION SERV- 
I 

“(а) PROVISION OF GATEWAY SERVICE.—Un- 
less expressly provided elsewhere in this Act, 
any Bell operating company or affiliate 
thereof that offers a gateway service make 
such service available concurrently to all of 
its subscribers under nondiscriminatory 
rates, terms, and conditions, and shall offer 
gateway service functions to all providers of 
information services on nondiscriminatory 
rates, terms, and conditions. 

(0) PREVENTION OF CROSS-SUBSIDIES.—In 
addition to regulations on cross-subsidiza- 
tion that are prescribed under other provi- 
sions of this Act, the Commission shall pre- 
scribe cost allocation regulations to prevent 
any Bell operating company or affiliate that 
offers services that have market power from 
using revenues from such services to sub- 
sidize competitive information services. 

“(с) RESTRICTION ON STATE REGULATION.— 
Notwithstanding section 2(b) of this Act, a 
State may not regulate the rates, terms, or 
conditions for the offering of information 
services, except as provided in title VI. 

(d) DEFINITIONS.—As used in this section: 

“(1) The term ‘Bell operating company’ has 
the meaning given that term under section 
231. 

“(2) The term ‘gateway service’ means an 
information service that, at the request of 
the provider of an electronic publishing serv- 
ice or other information service, provides a 
subscriber with access to such electronic 
publishing service or other information serv- 
ice, utilizing the following functions: data 
transmission, address translation, billing in- 
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formation, protocol conversion, and intro- 
ductory information content. 

“(8) The term ‘affiliate’ has the meaning 
Asier that term under section 236 of this 

ot.“ 

Subtitle D—InterLATA Tele communications 
Services 

INTERLATA TELECOMMUNICATIONS 

SERVICES, 

Title П of the Communications Act of 1934 
(47 U.S.C. 201 et seq.), as amended by this 
Act, is further amended by adding at the end 
the following new section: 

“SEC. 235. INTERLATA TELECOMMUNICATIONS 
SERVICES. 

“(а) AUTHORITY.—Notwithstanding any re- 
striction or obligation imposed before the 
date of enactment of this section pursuant to 
section Шр) of the Modification of Final 
Judgment, a Bell operating company may 
engage in the provision of interLATA tele- 
communications services subject to the re- 
quirements of this section and any regula- 
tions prescribed thereunder. No Bell operat- 
ing company or affiliate of a Bell operating 
company shall engage in the provision of 
interLATA telecommunications services, ex- 
cept as provided in this section 

“(b) CURRENTLY AUTHORIZED ACTIVITIES.— 
Subsection (a) shall not prohibit a Bell oper- 
ating company from engaging, at any time 
after the date of enactment of this section, 
in any activity as authorized by an order en- 
tered by the United States District Court for 
the District of Columbia pursuant to section 
VIII) of the Modification of Final Judg- 
ment if such order was entered on or before 
such date of enactment. 

“(с) PETITION FOR AUTHORITY.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—A Bell operating com- 
pany or its affiliate may petition the Com- 
mission for authority to provide interLATA 
telecommunications services. The petition 
shall describe with particularity the nature 
and scope of each proposed interLATA tele- 
communications service, and of each product 
market or service market, and each geo- 
graphic market, for which authorization is 
sought. 

“(2) REQUIRED SHOWING FOR IN-MARKET 
SERVICES.—The Commission may, after con- 
sultation with the Attorney General, and on 
the record after opportunity for a hearing in 
which the public has an opportunity to par- 
ticipate, grant a petition for authority to 
offer an interLATA telecommunications 
service to be originated, terminated, or oth- 
erwise provided in any area in which the pe- 
titioner or its affiliate provides telephone 
exchange or exchange access services, only 
if— 

“(А) the showing required by paragraph (3) 
is made; 

„) all the regulations required by section 
230 have been prescribed by the Commission, 
and each relevant State certifies and the 
Commission finds that the petitioning Bell 
operating company or its affiliate is provid- 
ing telephone exchange and exchange access 
service in the relevant telephone exchange 
or exchange access market in full compli- 
ance with such regulations; and 

“(С) the Commission finds, after receiving 
factual evidence submitted by the State, 
that there is actual and demonstrable com- 
petition to the Bell operating company’s 
telephone exchange and exchange access 
services in each relevant area, based on the 
requirement that actual and demonstrable 
competition exists when telephone exchange 
and exchange access services— 

“(i) are available from at least one pro- 
vider that is unaffiliated with the petition- 
ing Bell operating company or its affiliates; 
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ii) offered predominantly over facilities 
not owned or controlled by the Bell operat- 
ing company or its affiliates and are com- 
parable in geographic range, function, qual- 
ity, and price to the service offered by the 
petitioning Bell operating company or its af- 
filiate; and 

(ili) subscribed to by a significant number 
of persons in each relevant area. 

“(8) REQUIRED SHOWING FOR OUT-OF-MARKET 
SERVICES.—The Commission may, after con- 
sultation with the Attorney General, and on 
the record after opportunity for a hearing in 
which the public has an opportunity to par- 
ticipate, grant authority to a petitioning 
Bell operating company or its affiliate to 
provide interLATA  telecommunications 
services not described in paragraph (2), upon 
a showing by the petitioner that there is no 
substantial possibility that the Bell operat- 
ing company or its affiliates could use mar- 
ket power in a telephone exchange and ex- 
change access service market to impede 
competition in the interLATA telecommuni- 
cations services market that the petitioner 
seeks to enter. 

“(4) INTERLATA TELECOMMUNICATIONS SERV- 
ICE SAFEGUARDS.— 

“(А) SEPARATE SUBSIDIARY; FULFILLMENT 
оғ CERTAIN REQUESTS.—Other than 
interLATA services authorized by an order 
entered by the United States District Court 
for the District of Columbia pursuant to sec- 
tion VIC) of the Modification of Final 
Judgment before the date of the enactment 
of this section, a Bell operating company or 
an affiliate thereof providing interLATA 
services authorized under this subsection 
shall do so through a separate subsidiary as 
specified in section 236. Such separate sub- 
sidiary shall— 

() fulfill any requests from an unaffili- 
ated entity for exchange access service with- 
in a period no longer than that in which it 
provides such exchange access service to it- 
self or to its affiliates; 

“(1) fulfill any such requests with ex- 
change access service of a quality that meets 
or exceeds the quality of exchange access 
services provided by the Bell operating com- 
pany or its affiliates to itself or its affiliate; 
and 

() provide exchange access at rates to 
all interLATA carriers at rates that are not 
unreasonably discriminatory. 

“(В) COMMISSION ACTION ON COMPLAINTS.— 
With respect to any complaint brought under 
section 208 alleging a violation of this sec- 
tion or the regulations implementing it, the 
Commission shall issue a fina] order within 1 
year after such complaint is filed. 

“(4) ADDITIONAL INTERLATA AUTHORITY AS- 
SOCIATED WITH CABLE TELEVISION SERVICE.— 

“(1) AUTHORITY.—Notwithstanding sub- 
section (c), a Bell operating company or its 
affiliate may— 

“(А) own and operate receive-only anten- 
nas, satellite master antenna television fa- 
cilities, and satellite earth stations, solely 
for the purpose of providing cable service; 

(B) own and operate interLATA distribu- 
tion facilities solely for the purpose of pro- 
viding cable service; and 

“(С) engage in interLATA telecommuni- 
cations service for the purpose of one-way 
transmission of video and audio program- 
ming solely for cable service. 

“(2) RESTRICTION.—A Bell operating com- 
pany may own and operate the antennas, sta- 
tions, and facilities described in paragraph 
(1) (A) and (B) only through one or more af- 
filiates that are totally separate from the 
Bell operating company’s local exchange 
company. 
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“(е) ADDITIONAL AUTHORITY TO PROVIDE 
INTERLATA SERVICES RELATING TO CELLULAR 
MOBILE RADIO SERVICES.— 

“(1) AUTHORITY.—A Bell operating com- 
pany or its cellular affiliate may provide the 
interLATA services authorized under this 
section solely as necessary to provide cel- 
lular mobile radio services. 

(2) INTERSYSTEM HANDOFF.—A Bell operat- 
ing company or its cellular affiliate may 
provide intersystem handoff, across LATA 
boundaries, of cellular mobile radio trans- 
missions between adjacent cellular systems, 
including the provision of such transmission 
facilities as are necessary to allow the con- 
tinuation of calls in progress without inter- 
ruption or degradation of service due to the 
movement of the mobile telephone unit or 
the characteristics of radio propagation. 

(3) AUTOMATIC CALL DELIVERY.—A Bell op- 
erating company or its cellular affiliate may 
provide the routing of cellular transmissions 
between its cellular system and a cellular 
system located in another LATA, for pur- 
poses of completing a call to one of its out- 
of-region cellular customers. 

“(4) USE OF LEASED FACILITIES.—Facilities 
necessary for intersystem handoff across 
LATA boundaries or interLATA routing of 
cellular transmissions, as permitted under 
paragraphs (2) and (3), shall be leased by a 
Bell operating company or its cellular affili- 
ate from a carrier (other than a Bell operat- 
ing company or its affiliate) authorized to 
provide interLATA telecommunications. 

“(5) EQUAL ACCESS AND PRESUBSCRIPTION.— 
Notwithstanding any restriction or obliga- 
tion imposed pursuant to the Modification of 
Final Judgment before the date of enact- 
ment of this section, the Commission shall 
prescribe uniform equal access and long dis- 
tance presubscription requirements for pro- 
viders of all cellular and two-way wireless 
services. 

(d) DEFINITIONS.—As used in this section: 

“(1) The term ‘LATA’ means the local ac- 
cess and transport area as defined in United 
States v. Western Electric Co., 569 F.Supp. 
990 (United States District Court, District of 
Columbia) and subsequent judicial orders re- 
lating thereto. 

“(2) The term ‘cable service’ has the mean- 
ing given that term under section 602.“ 

SEC. 482. JURISDICTION, 

Section 2(b) of the Communications Act of 
1934 (47 U.S.C. 153) is amended by striking 
“section 932” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“sections 229, 230, 234, 235, 237, and 332”. 
TITLE V—REGULATORY PARITY BETWEEN 

TELEPHONE AND CABLE COMPANIES 
SEC. 501. OWNERSHIP AND CONTROL OF CABLE 

TELEVISION SYSTEMS AND TELE- 
PHONE COMPANIES. 

Section 613(b) of the Communications Act 
of 1934 (47 U.S.C. 533(b)) is amended to read 
as follows: 

**(b)(1)(A) No local exchange carrier, sub- 
ject in whole or in part to title П of this Act, 
nor any affiliate of such carrier, owned by, 
operated by, controlled by, or under common 
control with such carrier, may— 

“(1) purchase or otherwise acquire, directly 
or indirectly, more than a 5 percent financial 
interest, any management interest, or any 
other interest, in any cable system that is 
providing service within the carrier’s tele- 
phone exchange service area and is owned by 
an unaffiliated person; or 

(ii) enter into any joint venture or part- 
nership with a cable operator to provide 
video programming to subscribers within 
such telephone exchange service area. 

“(В) A local exchange carrier shall not pro- 
vide video programming directly to subscrib- 
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ers in its telephone exchange service area 
unless— 

(i) such video programming is provided 
through a separate subsidiary as set forth in 
section 236; and 

(i) the Commission finds that the local 
exchange carrier offers service in full com- 
pliance with the regulations prescribed 
under section 230 in the geographic area in 
which it seeks to provide video program- 
ming. 

“(С) A local exchange carrier that provides 
video programming directly to subscribers is 
a cable operator as defined in section 602. 

„D) A local exchange carrier shall not en- 
gage in practices prohibited by the Commis- 
sion or by a State (including but not limited 
to the improper assignment of costs) that 
subsidize directly or indirectly its video pro- 
gramming operations. 

“(Е) Subparagraphs (А) and (В) shall not 
apply to a local exchange carrier to the ex- 
tent that such carrier provides telephone ex- 
change service in an area to which an exemp- 
tion applies under section 63.58 of title 47, 
Code of Federal Regulations (as in effect on 
the date of enactment of the Communica- 
tions Act of 1994). 

“(Е) Upon a showing that a local exchange 
carrier has no market power in its telephone 
service area, the Commission shall exempt 
the carrier from the provisions of subpara- 
graphs (B) and (D). 

“(2ХА) A cable operator shall not provide 
telecommunications services directly to sub- 
scribers in its cable service area unless such 
telecommunications services are provided 
through a separate subsidiary. 

(B) No cable operator, nor any affiliate of 
such cable operator, owned by, operated by, 
controlled by, or under common ownership 
with such cable operator, may— 

“(i) purchase or otherwise acquire, directly 
or indirectly, more than a 5 percent financial 
interest, any management interest, or any 
other interest, in any local exchange carrier 
that is providing local exchange service 
within the local cable operator's service 
area; or 

(ii) enter into any joint venture or part- 
nership with such local exchange carrier, un- 
less— 

“(1) the joint venture of partnership ad- 
vances the objectives of local competition by 
promoting or increasing telecommunications 
competition over facilities separate from the 
local exchange carriers’ facilities in the local 
exchange carrier’s service area; and 

(II) the local exchange carrier’s interest 
in such competing telecommunications serv- 
ices provider does not retard the competing 
provider's incentives to compete. 

“(С) A cable operator shall not engage іп 
practices prohibited by the Commission or 
by a State (including but not limited to the 
improper assignment of costs) that subsidize 
directly ог indirectly its telecommuni- 
cations services. 

D) Upon a showing that a cable operator 
has no market power in its cable service 
area, the Commission shall exempt the cable 
operator from the provisions of subpara- 
graphs (A), (В), and (С).”. 

SEC. 502. CONSUMER AND COMPETITIVE SAFE- 
GUARDS. 

Title П of the Communications Act of 1934 
(47 U.S.C, 201 et seq.), as amended by this 
Act, is further amended by adding at the end 
the following new section: 

“SEC. 236. CONSUMER AND COMPETITIVE SAFE- 
GUARDS. 

“(a) SEPARATE SUBSIDIARY.— 

(I) IN GENERAL.—Any subsidiary required 
by section 235 ог 613(b)(1) shall, at a mini- 
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mum, be separated from а local exchange 
carrier, in accordance with the requirements 
of this subsection and the regulations pre- 
scribed by the Commission to carry out this 
subsection. 

% TRANSACTION REQUIREMENTS.—Any 
transaction between such a subsidiary and 
any local exchange carrier and any other af- 
filiate of the carrier shall not be based upon 
any preference or discrimination in favor of 
the subsidiary arising out of the subsidiary’s 
affiliation with the carrier. 

“(8) SEPARATE OPERATION AND PROPERTY.— 
A subsidiary required by this subsection may 
not enter into any joint venture activities or 
partnership with a local exchange carrier or 
any affiliate of such carrier. 

(4) SEPARATE COMMERCIAL ACTIVITIES.—A 
subsidiary required by this subsection shall 
carry out its marketing and sales directly 
and separate from any local exchange carrier 
or its affiliate. 

“(5) BOOKS, RECORDS, AND ACCOUNTS.—Any 
subsidiary required by this subsection shall 
maintain books, records, and accounts in a 
manner prescribed by the Commission which 
shall be separate from the books, records, 
and accounts maintained by any local ex- 
change carrier or any affiliates of such car- 
rier. 

“(6) PROVISION OF SERVICES AND INFORMA- 
TION.—A local exchange carrier may not pro- 
vide any services or information to a subsidi- 
ary required by this subsection unless such 
services or information are made available 
to others on the same terms and conditions. 

“(7) PREVENTION OF CROSS-SUBSIDIES.—Any 
local exchange carrier required to maintain 
а subsidiary under this subsection shall es- 
tablish and administer, in accordance with 
the requirements of this subsection and the 
regulations prescribed thereunder, a cost al- 
location system that prohibits any cost of 
providing competitive services from being 
subsidized by revenue from telephone ex- 
change services. The cost allocation system 
shal] employ a formula that ensures that— 

“(А) the rates for telephone exchange вегу- 
ices are no greater than they would have 
been in the absence of such investment in 
competitive services (taking into account 
any decline in the real costs of providing 
such telephone exchange services); and 

“(В) competitive services bear a reasonable 
share of the joint and common costs of facili- 
ties used to provide telephone exchange and 
competitive services. 

“(8) ASSETS.—The Commission shall, by 
regulation, ensure that the economic risks 
associated with the provision of competitive 
services by a local exchange carrier or an af- 
filiate thereof (including any increases in 
the carrier's cost of capital that occur as a 
result of the provision of such services) are 
not borne by customers of telephone ex- 
change services in the event of a business 
loss or failure. Investments or other expendi- 
tures assigned to competitive services shall 
not be reassigned to telephone exchange 
service or telephone exchange access service. 

“(9) DEBT.—Any local exchange carrier, 
which is required to be or is structurally sep- 
arate from an affiliate engaged in the provi- 
sion of telephone exchange services, shall 
not obtain credit under any arrangement 
that would— 

“(А) permit a creditor, upon default, to 
have recourse to the assets of the local ex- 
change carrier; or 

„B) induce a creditor to rely on the tan- 
gible or intangible assets of the local ex- 
change carrier in extending credit. 

(b) DEFINITIONS.—As used in this section, 
the term ‘affiliate’ means any organization 
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or entity that, directly or indirectly, owns or 
controls, or is owned or controlled by, or is 
under common ownership or control with, a 
local exchange carrier. For purposes of this 
subsection, the terms ‘own’, ‘owned’, and 
‘ownership’ mean a direct or indirect equity 
interest (or equivalent thereof) of more than 
5 percent of an organization or entity, or the 
right to more than 5 percent of the gross rev- 
enues of an organization or entity under a 
revenue sharing or royalty agreement, or 
any substantial management or financial in- 
terest. 

TITLE VI—CUSTOMER CONTROL OVER 

INFORMATION 
SEC. 601. CUSTOMER INFORMATION 
TIONS. 

Title П of the Communications Act of 1934 
(47 U.S.C. 201 et seq.), as amended by this 
Act, is further amended by adding at the end 
the following new section: 

“SEC, 237. CUSTOMER INFORMATION REQUIRE- 
MENTS. 


PROTEC- 


“(а) CUSTOMER PROPRIETARY NETWORK IN- 
FORMATION.—A local exchange carrier— 

“(1) shall not, except as required by law ог 
upon the affirmative request of the customer 
to which the information relates— 

“(А) use customer proprietary network іп- 
formation in the providing of any service 
other than (i) telephone exchange service or 
telephone toll service, or (ii) a service nec- 
essary to or used in the provision of tele- 
phone exchange service or telephone toll 
service; 

B) use customer proprietary network in- 
formation in the identification or solicita- 
tion of potential customers for any service 
other than the service from which such in- 
formation is derived; 

„(C) use such information in their provi- 
sion of customer premises equipment; or 

D) disclose such information to any affil- 
iate of such common carrier or any other 
person that is not an employee of such car- 
rier; 

(2) shall disclose such information, upon 
affirmative written request by the customer, 
to any person designated by the customer; 

(9) shall, whenever such common carrier 
provides any aggregate information based on 
customer proprietary network information 
or any data base or other compilation of cus- 
tomer proprietary information to any per- 
sonnel of such common carrier, or any affili- 
ate of such common carrier, that are en- 
gaged in providing any service that is not 
necessary to the provision of telephone ex- 
change service, or that are engaged in the 
provision of customer premises equipment, 
or to any other person that is not an em- 
ployee or affiliate of such carrier, notify the 
Commission of the availability of such ag- 
gregate or compiled information and shall 
provide such aggregate or compiled informa- 
tion on reasonable terms and conditions to 
any other service or equipment provider 
upon reasonable request therefor; and 

“(4) shall not discriminate between affili- 
ated and unaffiliated service or equipment 
providers in providing access to, or in the 
use and disclosure of, individual and aggre- 
gate or compiled information made available 
consistent with this subsection. 

(b) RULE OF CONSTRUCTION.—This section 
shall not be construed to prohibit the disclo- 
sure of customer proprietary network infor- 
mation as necessary— 

“(1) to render, bill, and collect for tele- 
phone exchange service or telephone toll 
service; 

(2) to render, bill, and collect for апу 
other telecommunications service that the 
customer has requested; 
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“(8) to protect the rights or property of the 
carrier; or 

“(4) to protect users of any of those serv- 
ices and other carriers from fraudulent, abu- 
sive, or unlawful use of or subscription to 
such service. 

“(с) EXEMPTION PERMITTED.—The Commis- 
sion may, by rule, exempt from the require- 
ments of subsection (a) local exchange car- 
riers that do not have 1,000,000 aggregate na- 
tionwide lines installed if the Commission 
determines that such exemption is in the 
public interest or if compliance with the re- 
quirements would impose an undue economic 
burden on the carrier. 

d) DUTY TO PROVIDE SUBSCRIBER LIST IN- 
FORMATION.—Notwithstanding subsections 
(a), (b), and (c), a local exchange carrier that 
provides subscriber list information to any 
affiliated or unaffiliated service provider or 
person shall provide subscriber list informa- 
tion on a timely and unbundled basis, under 
nondiscriminatory and reasonable rates, 
terms, and conditions, to any person upon 
reasonable request. 

“(е) AUTOMATIC NUMBER IDENTIFICATION 
SERVICES.— 

(1) CONTRACT REQUIREMENTS.—Any com- 
mon carrier or affiliate of a common carrier 
providing automatic number identification 
services to any person shall provide such 
services under a contract or tariff containing 
telephone subscriber information require- 
ments that comply with this subsection. 
Such requirements shall— 

“(А) permit such person to use the tele- 
phone number and billing information pro- 
vided pursuant to the automatic number 
identification service for billing and collec- 
tion, routing, screening, and completion of 
the originating telephone subscriber's call ог 
transaction, or for services directly related 
to the originating telephone subscriber's call 
or transaction; 

“(В) prohibit such person from reusing or 
selling the telephone number or billing infor- 
mation provided pursuant to the automatic 
number identification service without first 
orally (i) notifying the originating telephone 
subscriber and (ii) extending to such sub- 
scriber the option to limit or prohibit such 
reuse or sale; and 

“(С) prohibit such person from disclosing, 
except as permitted by subparagraphs (A) 
and (B), any information derived from the 
automatic number identification service for 
any purpose other than— 

“(i) performing the services or trans- 
actions that are the subject of the originat- 
ing telephone subscriber's call, 

“(ii) ensuring network performance, secu- 
rity, and the effectiveness of call delivery, 

(Iii) compiling, using, and disclosing ag- 
gregate information, and 

“(іу) complying with applicable law or 
legal process. 

“(2) EXCEPTION FOR ESTABLISHED CUS- 
TOMERS.—The customer information require- 
ments imposed under paragraph (1) shall not 
prevent a person to which automatic number 
identification services are provided from 
using— 

“(А) the telephone number and billing in- 
formation provided pursuant to such service, 
and 

“(В) any information derived from the 
automatic number identification service, or 
from the analysis of the characteristics of 
telecommunications transmission. 
to offer, to any telephone subscriber with 
which such person has an established cus- 
tomer relationship, a product or service that 
is directly related to the products or service 
previously acquired by that customer from 
such person. 
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“(3) ENFORCEMENT.—(A) Each common car- 
rier shall receive and transmit to the Com- 
mission complaints concerning violations of 
the telephone subscriber information re- 
quirements imposed under paragraph (1). 
Each common carrier shall submit to the 
Commission, in such form as the Commission 
may require by regulation, reports on ac- 
tions taken by the carrier to comply with 
this section. 

B) The Commission may, by rule or 
order, direct the termination of automatic 
number identification services to any person 
who has violated the telephone subscriber in- 
formation requirements imposed under para- 
graph (1). For purposes of section 503 
(ӘХІХВ), violations of such requirements 
shall be considered to be a violation of a pro- 
vision of this Act. 

“(4) EFFECTIVE DATE.—(A) Except as pro- 
vided in subparagraph (B), the requirements 
of this subsection shall apply to any auto- 
matic number identification service provided 
on or after one year after the date of enact- 
ment of this subsection. 

„B) In the case of any automatic number 
identification service provided under a con- 
tract entered into, or tariff taking effect, 
more than 90 days after the date of enact- 
ment of this subsection, the requirements of 
this subsection shall apply to any automatic 
number identification service provided pur- 
suant to such contract or tariff. 

“(Ғ) DEFINITIONS.—As used in this section: 

“(1) The term ‘customer proprietary net- 
work information’ means— 

“(А) information which (i) relates to the 
quantity, technical configuration, type, des- 
tination, and amount of use of telephone ex- 
change service or interexchange telephone 
service subscribed to by any customer of a 
telephone operating company, and (ii) is 
available to the telephone operating com- 
pany by virtue of the telephone company- 
customer relationship; 

`В) information contained іп the bills for 
telephone exchange service or interexchange 
telephone service received by a customer of 
a telephone operating company; and 

“(С) such other information concerning the 
customer as is (i) available to the telephone 
operating company by virtue of the cus- 
tomer's use of the company’s services, and 
(ii) specified as within the definition of such 
term by such rules as the Commission shall 
prescribe consistent with the public interest. 
except that such term does not include sub- 
scriber list information. 

“(2) The term ‘subscriber information’ 
means any information— 

“(А) identifying the names of subscribers 
of a local exchange carrier and such sub- 
scriber’s telephone numbers, addresses, or 
advertising classifications, or any combina- 
tion of such names, numbers, addresses, or 
classifications; and 

“(В) that the carrier or an affiliate has 
published or accepted for future publication. 

“(3) The term ‘aggregate information’ 
means collective data that relates to a group 
or category of services or customers, from 
which individual customer identities or 
characteristics have been removed. 

“(4) The term ‘automatic number identi- 
fication’ means an access signaling protocol 
in common use by common carriers that uses 
an identifying signal associated with the use 
of a subscriber’s telephone to provide billing 
information or other information to the 
local exchange carrier and to any other 
interconnecting carriers. 

“(g) PROCEEDING REQUIRED.—Within 6 
months after the date of enactment of this 
section, the Commission shall commence a 
proceeding— 
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“(1) to examine the impact of the integra- 
tion into interconnected communications 
networks of wireless telephone, cable, sat- 
ellite, and other technologies on the privacy 
rights and remedies of the consumers of 
those technologies; 

“(0) to examine the impact that the 
globalization of such integrated communica- 
tions networks has on the international dis- 
semination of consumer information and the 
privacy rights and remedies to protect con- 
sumers; 

“(8) to propose changes in the Commis- 
sion’s regulations to ensure that the effect 
on consumer privacy rights is considered in 
the introduction of new telecommunications 
services and that the protection of such pri- 
vacy rights is incorporated as necessary in 
the design of such services or the rules regu- 
lating such services; 

“(4) to propose changes in the Commis- 
sion’s regulations as necessary to correct 
any defects identified pursuant to paragraph 
(1) in such rights and remedies; and 

65) to prepare recommendations to the 
Congress for any legislative changes required 
to correct such defects.“ 

TITLE VII—MEDIA DIVERSITY 
SEC. 701. REMOVAL OF BROADCAST STATION 
OWNERSHIP RESTRICTIONS. 

Within 1 year after the date of enactment 
of this Act, the Commission shall, after a no- 
tice and comment proceeding, modify or re- 
move such national and local ownership 
rules on radio and television broadcast sta- 
tions as are necessary to ensure that broad- 
casters are able to compete fairly with other 
media providers while ensuring that the pub- 
lic receives information from a diversity of 
media sources. 

SEC. 702. REVIEW OF STATUTORY OWNERSHIP 
RESTRICTION, 

Within 1 year after the date of enactment 
of this Act, the Commission shall review the 
ownership restriction in section 613(a)(1) and 
report to Congress whether or not such re- 
striction continues to serve the public inter- 
est. 

703. REVIEW OF VIDEO NON-DUPLICATION AND 
SYNDICATED EXCLUSIVITY RULES. 

Within one year after the date of enact- 
ment of this Act, the Commission shall com- 
plete a notice and comment proceeding to 
consider the applicability of the Commis- 
зіоп'в rules regarding network non-duplica- 
tion protection and syndicated exclusivity 
protection to other multichannel video pro- 
gramming providers. 

SEC. 704. BROADCASTER PROVISION OF ADDI- 
TIONAL SERVICES. 

The Commission shall, after a notice and 
comment proceeding, prescribe regulations 
to permit broadcasters to make use of the 
broadcast spectrum that they are licensed to 
use, for services that are related to the pro- 
gramming services which they are author- 
ized to provide. To the extent that the broad- 
cast licensee provides commercial services 
using broadcast spectrum, the Commission 
shall be authorized to collect from each li- 
censee an amount equivalent to the amount 
that would have been paid if the license to 
provide such service had been subjected to 
competitive bidding under section 309ј) of 
the Communications Act of 1934 (47 U.S.C. 
309(j)). Such anfounts shall be collected and 
distributed pursuant to such section 309(j). 
Nothing shall be construed as relieving a 
broadcasting station from its obligation to 
serve the public interest, convenience, and 
necessity. 

COMMUNICATIONS ACT OF 1994 

The purpose of the bill is to protect the 

public interest, encourage private invest- 
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ment in the telecommunications infrastruc- 
ture, encourage competition in all sectors of 
the communications industry, ensure the 
preservation and advancement of universal 
service, and grant the FCC more regulatory 
flexibility. 

The main provisions of the legislation are 
summarized below. 

TITLE I—PROTECTION AND ADVANCEMENT OF 

UNIVERSAL SERVICE 

The FCC and the states shall share respon- 
sibility to ensure that all citizens have ac- 
cess to high-quality telephone service. The 
bill requires all telecommunications carriers 
to contribute to universal service either 
through monetary payment, certain service 
obligations, in-kind payments or other forms 
of contributions determined by the FCC and 
states. 

TITLE II—TELECOMMUNICATIONS INVESTMENT 

The FCC and the states are directed to en- 
courage new technologies to be deployed to 
all Americans, including rural and inner city 
areas, consistent with the need to maintain 
reasonable rates for consumers. 

Telecommunications carriers may engage 
in joint network planning and standardiza- 
tion. 

TITLE IlI—REGULATORY REFORM 

After the mechanisms to protect universal 
service are established under Title I, state 
entry barriers are preempted. All carriers, 
including telephone companies and their 
competitors, would be regulated as common 
carriers and required to interconnect to 
their networks, to ensure that a nationwide, 
seamless network is preserved. 

The FCC and the states shall have the 
flexibility to tailor regulations to the mar- 
ket power of the carrier if such regulation 
would serve the public interest, convenience 
and necessity. 

TITLE IV—MFJ ISSUES 

Manufacturing.—The bill removes the 
manufacturing restrictions on the Bell Com- 
рапіев in accordance with the legislation 
that passed the Senate іп 1991 (S. 173, 10 2nd 
Congress). 

Electronic Publishing and Burglar Alarm 
Services.—The bill includes provisions con- 
cerning Bell Company provision of electronic 
publishing services and burglar alarm serv- 
ices. The Bell Companies may not enter the 
burglar alarm services market for six years. 
The Bell Companies may provide electronic 
publishing services only through a separate 
subsidiary and will be barred from cross-sub- 
sidizing any information services. 

Long Distance.—The bill grants authority 
to the FCC, after consultation with the At- 
torney General, to allow a Bell Company 
into long distance. Out-of-market: The Bell 
Companies may provide long distance service 
outside of the areas where they provide tele- 
phone service if they show that there is no 
substantial possibility that they may use 
their market power to impede competition 
in the market they seek to enter. In-Market: 
In areas where the Bell Companies provide 
telephone service, they may enter the long 
distance market if: (1) the “no substantial 
possibility" test is met; (2) the FCC finds 
that the Bell Company has opened its net- 
work; and (3) the FCC finds, after receiving 
information from the state, that the Bell 
Company faces actual and demonstrable 
competition in the geographic market. 

There are no arbitrary waiting periods be- 
fore these tests apply. Once a Bell Company 
is permitted to enter long distance service, it 
must do so using a separate subsidiary. 

Finally, the bill allows the Bell Companies 
to provide some cellular and cable television 
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services across LATA boundaries because the 
Bell Companies do not have market power 
for these services. 
TITLE V—REGULATORY PARITY BETWEEN 
TELEPHONE AND CABLE 

Telephone companies would only be per- 
mitted to provide cable service in the same 
region where they provide telephone service 
under the following conditions: (1) telephone 
companies may not buy out the existing 
cable company; (2) telephone companies may 
only provide cable programming using a sep- 
arate subsidiary; (3) telephone companies 
may not cross-subsidize their cable oper- 
ations with telephone revenues; and (4) to 
the extent they provide cable service, tele- 
phone companies will be treated as cable op- 
erators under the Cable Act. 

Cable companies will only be permitted to 
provide telephone service if they comply 
with similar conditions. 

TITLE VI—CUSTOMER CONTROL OF INFORMATION 

Provisions would protect consumers’ and 
competitors’ rights with regard to telephone 
numbers and billing information. Consumers’ 
telephone numbers would only be given out 
to those whom the consumer chooses, and 
the telephone company could not use sub- 
scriber information for its affiliated enter- 
prises unless it also gives such information 
to its competitors. 

TITLE VII—MEDIA DIVERSITY 

Legislation would direct the FCC to con- 
duct a review of its local and national owner- 
ship rules and eliminates those that are not 
necessary as long as the goal of media diver- 
sity is achieved. The FCC will also review 
the applicability of network non-duplication 
rules and syndicated exclusivity rules to 
competitors to cable. The broadcasters also 
are permitted to provide non-programming 
services using their broadcast spectrum as 
long as they pay a fee for the use of that 
spectrum for commercial purposes and as 
long as the service is broadcast-related. 

Mr. DANFORTH. Mr. President, 
today I join Chairman HOLLINGS and a 
bipartisan majority of the Senate Com- 
merce Committee in introducing the 
Communications Act of 1994. 

The telecommunications industry is 
among our country’s most dynamic in- 
dustries. The combination of new tech- 
nologies and aggressive entrepreneurs 
has moved this industry from a stag- 
nant market controlled by a few to an 
industry with burgeoning competition 
and flourishing ingenuity. Consumers 
will benefit from the expanded choices 
that this competition produces. 

In such a dynamic environment, poli- 
cies meant for stagnant times are not 
useful, and may even be harmful. Com- 
munications policy must reflect this 
changing environment. In 1934, Con- 
gress enacted the Communications Act, 
the central body of communications 
law. Today, 60 years later, there is a 
growing consensus that significant 
changes are needed in communications 
law. 

The regulatory scheme that grew 
from the 1934 Act presumed monopolies 
and left the FCC with very little regu- 
latory flexibility. The communications 
industry is dramatically different than 
it was 60 years ago—technological de- 
velopment and growing competition 
have made the old regulatory system 
obsolete. 
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Of critical importance will be the 
need to encourage competition in all 
sectors of the communications indus- 
try, while maintaining high quality 
local phone service. The bill we are in- 
troducing today, the Communications 
Act of 1994, advances that goal. This 
bill will break down the regulatory 
walls that exist today in the commu- 
nications industry. The bill encourages 
competition to cable and competition 
to local telephone companies. The bill 
lets the Bell operating companies enter 
new lines of business where their entry 
is consistent with the goal of encourag- 
ing competition. This bill gives the 
FCC new flexibility to tailor its regula- 
tion to the emerging competitive envi- 
ronment in the telecommunications in- 
dustry. 

The premise of the bill is that in- 
creased competition in the provision of 
communications services in the local 
market will encourage private infra- 
structure development. Competition in 
the local market is likely to have the 
same beneficial effects that competi- 
tion has had in the long distance mar- 
ket: increased investment in the net- 
work, increased variety and quality of 
service, and lower prices. Greater infra- 
structure development will enhance a 
community’s ability to attract new 
businesses and enable businesses and 
employees to enjoy the benefits of tele- 
commuting. Additionally, improved 
telecommunications infrastructure can 
bring advanced communications serv- 
ices to small businesses, as well as resi- 
dential, low-income, disadvantaged, 
educational, medical, rural, and other 
users who might otherwise be excluded 
from the information age. 

Public policies aimed at promoting 
competition and preventing market 
abuses simultaneously advance innova- 
tion and developments in the market- 
place. I am confident that the intro- 
duction of local market competition 
will spur the technological develop- 
ment of the nation’s telecommuni- 
cations infrastructure. That is the 
premise of the bill we introduce today. 
This legislation will meet the changing 
demands of consumers, contribute to 
this country’s economy, and advance 
the competitiveness of the U.S. in 
international markets. 

INOUYE. Mr. President, I am 
very pleased to cosponsor the Commu- 
nications Act of 1994, introduced by the 
chairman of the Commerce Committee, 
Senator HOLLINGS and ranking Repub- 
lican, Senator DANFORTH. The legisla- 
tion provides a comprehensive review 
of communications policies and lays 
the regulatory foundation for the tele- 
communications industry for the next 
century. The most important compo- 
nent of the legislation is the preserva- 
tion of universal service that will en- 
sure access to high quality tele- 
communications services for all Ameri- 
cans, both urban and rural. It is a prin- 
ciple that I believe must be preserved 
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as technology encourages more com- 
petition to the traditional telephone 
monopoly. 

The bill is a bipartisan effort that in- 
cludes a majority of the Commerce 
Committee as original cosponsors. To- 
day’s legislation expands upon efforts 
earlier this year by Senator DANFORTH 
and myself. I want to thank Senator 
DANFORTH for his continued efforts in 
moving this debate forward and I look 
forward to working with him to pass 
this bill this year. 

This legislation represents the most 
comphensive review of communica- 
tions Law since the enactment of the 
1934 Communications Act. It is time for 
Congress to reassert its role as the 
decisionmaker on communications pol- 
icy and return the oversight of the 
AT&T consent decree to the Federal 
Communications Commission. I do, 
however, want to take a moment to 
commend the extraordinary effort and 
success with which Judge Greene has 
overseen the AT&T consent decree. 
Judge Greene has administered the 
break-up of one of the world’s largest 
corporations and has, more than any 
other single person, nurtured a nascent 
long distance industry into a robust 
and competitive environment. But now 
it is time for Congress to take the next 
step and ensure that the competition 
at the local level is given the same op- 
portunity to flourish. 

The bill that Senator HOLLINGs is in- 
troducing today answers several fun- 
damental policy questions: First, how 
will universal service be preserved in a 
competitive market; second, what poli- 
cies should govern competitors in the 
telecommunications marketplace of to- 
morrow; and third, when and how 
should the restrictions on the Bell op- 
erating companies be lifted. 

First, I want to emphasize my strong 
support for the universal service provi- 
sions of the bill. I think many of us 
have become accustomed to the con- 
cept of universal telephone service 
without even realizing that the Com- 
munications Act of 1934 does not define 
what universal service means. Our leg- 
islation lays out a new framework for 
the FCC and States to work together 
to ensure universal service and re- 
quires all providers of telecommuni- 
cations service to contribute their fair 
share. 

The legislation is designed to address 
the issue of universal service first and 
then the issue of local competition, I 
agree with Senator HOLLINGS view that 
it is essential for the universal service 
mechanisms to be in place first in 
order to effectuate a proper transition 
from a regulated monopoly to a com- 
petitive local exchange. The bill pro- 
vides the necessary balance and flexi- 
bility between the FCC and the States 
that will ensure the particular needs of 
each individual State are met. 

There are two issues in this bill that 
are of particular concern to me: tele- 
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phone entry into cable, and Bell Co. 
entry into long distance. As I stated 
several months ago, I am very con- 
cerned with how the Bell Operating 
Companies enter into cable within 
their own service territory. I want to 
emphasize that I support telephone 
entry into cable as long as there is a 
“по buy-out” provision. In other words, 
I do not think it is sound policy to re- 
place a system of one telephone mo- 
nopoly and one cable monopoly with a 
merger of the two into a single monop- 
oly. Competition between the two pro- 
viders, and potentially other providers, 
will stimulate investment, lower prices 
for consumers, and encourage diver- 
sity. 

The other provision I am most con- 
cerned with is how and when the Bell 
Operating Companies will be allowed to 
enter the long distance industry. Dur- 
ing the two hearings held on S. 1086, 
the Commerce Committee received tes- 
timony from both the long distance in- 
dustry and the Bell Operating Compa- 
nies. While the rhetoric from both sides 
appeared to leave little room for com- 
promise, both parties agreed that the 
long distance restriction should be lift- 
ed once there is competition for local 
telephone service. The sponsors of this 
legislation have taken the parties at 
their word. The legislation we intro- 
duce today would allow the Bell Com- 
panies into long distance only after the 
FCC makes a determination that there 
is no substantial possibility that the 
Bell Co. could use market power over 
local telephone service to impede com- 
petition in the long distance industry. 
Where the Bell Co. provides telephone 
service, the Bell Co. can only satisfy 
this test by showing that it has opened 
and unbundled its network to competi- 
tion, and that it is facing actual and 
demonstrable competition for local 
telephone service. 

I want to reiterate that the test for 
entry into the long distance market is 
a balanced approach. The FCC has the 
sole responsibility to determine when 
the local market is competitive. There 
are no arbitrary waiting periods before 
the Bell Co. may petition to enter the 
long distance industry. 

Finally, I want to focus on the eco- 
nomic and consumer benefits this leg- 
islation offers. Competition is essential 
to promoting investment in new tech- 
nologies and to ensuring lower rates 
for consumers. Competition has worked 
for long distance service and for tele- 
communications equipment. There are 
now four fiber optic networks available 
for interstate telephone calls, and the 
diversity of technology for tele- 
communications equipment is truly as- 
tounding. But to date, there is little or 
no competition for local telephone 
service. 

There is no question that the long 
distance industry invested heavily in 
deploying fiber optic networks once it 
became apparent that competitors 
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were gaining market share. I think 
AT&T would be the first to say it was 
a hard-learned lesson. It is my fervent 
belief that similar investments will 
take place in the local telephone mar- 
kets as the telephone companies 
unbundle their networks and provide 
greater access and interconnection to 
other providers of telecommunications 
services. 

Competition is the best way to speed 
the introduction of advanced tech- 
nology to everyone’s home and busi- 
ness. But competition must not go un- 
checked. Therefore, the bill contains 
several consumer safeguards to prevent 
the Bell Companies from engaging in 
cross-subsidization and self-dealing 
when they enter new markets. It re- 
quires the Bell Companies to set up 
separate subsidiaries for their provi- 
sion of electronic publishing services 
and burglar alarm services. It also con- 
tains provisions to ensure that cus- 
tomer proprietary network informa- 
tion is made available to all competi- 
tors in a nondiscriminatory fashion. 

This bill contains a balanced ap- 
proach to protecting universal service 
and allowing for competition. It relies 
on market incentives rather than Gov- 
ernment funding or Government man- 
dates. It strikes the right balance be- 
tween dominant market participants 
and new entrants. It provides for an eq- 
uitable role between the FCC and the 
States. I believe this bill has the mo- 
mentum and consensus to be enacted 
into law this year. I look forward to 
working with my colleagues on this 
important piece of legislation. 

Mr. EXON. Mr. President, I am proud 
to be an original cosponsor of the Tele- 
communications Act of 1994. Today, 
the Senate breaks ground on the infor- 
mation superhighway. 

Last year I called for a grand com- 
promise to end the gridlock which has 
gripped American telecommunications 
policy since the breakup of AT&T. This 
legislation comes as close to that com- 
promise as any. While this bill remains 
a work in progress, the fundamental 
principles are sound. It allows everyone 
to compete while assuring that all 
competitors bear the responsibility of 
universal service. 

The bill is comprehensive, fair and 
visionary. 

It takes telecommunications policy 
out of the courts and places it where it 
belongs—with the people’s representa- 
tives in the Congress and the FCC. 

As the gates against competition are 
lifted, competition will occur on a level 
playing field where fresh ideas, serv- 
ices, and products will fight for new 
customers. 

Many will think of this legislation as 
a bill simply about phone service. I see 
it as a key to American education pol- 
icy. This legislation will provide for 
educational interchange. Students, 
young and old, rural and urban, will 
gain access to new worlds of knowl- 
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edge. It will be possible for students in 
Ord, NE to study with professors at 
Harvard and inner-city children to 
browse the Library of Congress. 

Especially important, rural America 
will not be left behind in the tele- 
communications revolution because 
the universal service obligations of the 
Communications Act assure modern, 
affordable communication services for 
all Americans. 

I am pleased that several key provi- 
sions of the infrastructure sharing bill 
that Senator GRASSLEY and I intro- 
duced last year were incorporated into 
this legislation. These provisions as- 
sure that rural citizens have access to 
advanced technology and that the tele- 
communications network will remain 
fully compatible in all parts of the 
country. 

Once enacted, this legislation will 
help create American jobs, increase 
American productivity and restore new 
vitality to the American economy. It 
will give citizens new options for buy- 
ing local, long distance, data, and video 
services. 

America will work, create, commu- 
nicate, and be entertained in ways only 
imagined a few years ago. 

New services, new options and new 
competition with fair universal service 
obligations will help hold the line on 
costs for consumers. 

I congratulate Senator HOLLINGS for 
crafting a bold initiative. 

This legislation complements the 
Commerce Committee’s landmark leg- 
islation included in last year’s rec- 
onciliation bill on spectrum auction 
for wireless personal communications 
systems. 

I look forward to continue working 
with the chairman to further refine 
this proposal and enact it into law. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that additional material be print- 
ed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

{Press release, Thursday, Feb. 3, 1994] 
EXON BREAKS GROUND ON INFORMATION 
SUPERHIGHWAY 

WASHINGTON, DC.—U.S. Senator Jim Exon 
(D-NE) helped break ground Thursday on the 
nation's Information Superhighway. 

Exon, a senior member of the Senate com- 
munications Subcommittee, announced he is 
cosponsoring a bill that will reduce the cost 
of telephone and cable television services 
and encourage competition among compa- 
nies vying for the chance to provide Ameri- 
cans with new, advanced telecommuni- 
cations and education services. 

“With the Information Superhighway, we 
will work, communicate and be entertained 
in ways only imagined a few years ago,” 
Exon said. “Competition among companies 
we think of today as telephone companies or 
cable television companies, for instance, will 
give consumers new services and will help 
keep the cost of those services down.” 

The bill, formally known as the Commu- 
nications Act of 1994 and sponsored by Com- 
merce Committee Chairman Ernest F. Hol- 
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lings, would encourage competition іп the 
communications industry and ensure that all 
Americans have access to modern telephone 
and other telecommunications services. 

As the Information Superhighway is built, 
Americans will have access to new informa- 
tion and entertainment services. For many 
Americans, the advent of this new tech- 
nology will make it possible to work or 
study at home. 

“I see this legislation as a key to Amer- 
ican education policy,” Exon said. “It will 
provide for a new educational interchange. 
New worlds of knowledge will be opened to 
all students, young and old, urban and 
rural.” 

“For rural Nebraskans, it presents many 
new opportunities," Exon said. “But univer- 
ва! service—access to affordable, modern 
telecommunication services throughout the 
entire U.S.—is the primary focus of this bill 
and will assure that rural America does not 
get left behind.“ 

Mr. ROCKEFELLER. Mr. President, I 
am pleased today to join the bipartisan 
leadership of the Senate Commerce 
Committee as an original cosponsor of 
the Communications Act of 1994. I con- 
gratulate Chairman HOLLINGS for pre- 
senting this true starting point in a 
legislative process that will be an im- 
portant challenge to all of us. 

Because of the complexity of the is- 
sues, I am not in a position to predict 
precisely how we should complete the 
job begun with this legislation. My co- 
sponsorship of this bill expresses sup- 
port for its goals and its emphasis. I 
am committed to working with the in- 
dustries and people of my State, and 
drawing on the input and expert advice 
that this bill will attract, to assist in 
enacting a final product that achieves 
our common goals fairly and effi- 
ciently. 

It is now obvious that an exciting, 
new era in technology has begun. We 
are watching the emergence of tele- 
communications technology, present- 
ing all kinds of possibilities for making 
American industry more competitive 
in the global marketplace and improv- 
ing the lives of people across the coun- 
try and in my State of West Virginia. 

But in order to take advantage of 
this opportunity, the Congress must 
build a foundation for development of 
technology that protects the public in- 
terest. 

Sixty years have passed since Con- 
gress set out a comprehensive frame- 
work for communications policy in the 
1934 act. The marketplace has changed 
dramatically and it is now time for 
Congress to reevaluate that framework 
in the context of the rapidly changing 
environment. This bill provides a regu- 
latory strategy that allows fair com- 
petition to continue, but safeguards 
the public interest and the essential 
goal of universal service. 

Government should not be in the 
business of deciding which specific 
technologies should dominate and 
which companies will win the battle of 
the marketplace. However, Govern- 
ment should play a role in ensuring a 
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level playing field for all service pro- 
viders, open markets, and consumer 
protection. 

In this new legislation, affordable ac- 
cess to our national information super- 
highway is guaranteed to schools, hos- 
pitals, libraries and other public insti- 
tutions. This will ensure that West Vir- 
ginia’s medical schools can continue 
their pioneering work in telemedicine, 
and that even the smallest commu- 
nities, like Hamlin, WV will be able to 
fully participate in the Nation’s emerg- 
ing telecommunications infrastruc- 
ture. 

Again, I commend the chief archi- 
tects of this legislation. Vice President 
GORE certainly deserves appreciation 
for the interest and inspiration he has 
mobilized around the idea of an infor- 
mation superhighway. The time has 
come to resolve the conflicts that have 
blocked progress and its benefits to the 
country’s economy, industries, and 
people. 

Mr. DORGAN. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to join my colleagues Senators 
HOLLINGS, DANFORTH, INOUYE, STEVENS, 
PRESSLER, KERRY, GORTON, EXON, 
ROCKEFELLER, and BURNS in sponsoring 
the Communications Act of 1994. This 
legislation, if it passes, will provide our 
Nation with the road map for building 
the information superhighway. It has 
been 60 years since the Communica- 
tions Act was first enacted which pre- 
ceded the television era and there is no 
question that we need to rewrite tele- 
communication policy for the 21st cen- 
tury. We now stand at the on-ramp of 
an exciting new generation of tele- 
communications technology which will 
carry us down the road to places un- 
imaginable by previous generations. 

One of the most important measures 
that the 1034 Congress should act upon 
is this legislation. For that reason, I 
am cosponsoring this bill. I share the 
vision and desire of my colleagues who 
believe that our Nation's telecommuni- 
cation infrastructure needs to be mod- 
ernized and equipped to carry a whole 
new generation of technology and serv- 
ices that will have a very profound im- 
pact on how we learn, live, and do busi- 
ness. This legislation is a comprehen- 
sive rewrite of the Communications 
Act and it is necessary for bringing us 
into the next century. However, given 
the complexity of the whole range of 
issues that are impacted by this legis- 
lation and the enormity of the con- 
sequences of the policy direction this 
bill takes, I want to remain open to 
perfecting the bill’s provisions. Cer- 
tainly there will be some concerns 
raised about some of the specific provi- 
sions in this bill of which I am cur- 
rently unaware. I want to make it 
clear that I intend to work with my 
colleagues to continue examining these 
issues and make changes to the legisla- 
tion if necessary. 

There are, nevertheless, some very 
important guiding principles to this 
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legislation. First, this bill is a com- 
prehensive rewrite of the Communica- 
tions Act. There is no question that the 
Congress and the administration need 
to establish a national telecommuni- 
cations policy. For over a decade, tele- 
communications policy, for the most 
part, has been set by the courts. In an 
era characterized by rapid techno- 
logical development and constant 
change, we cannot afford to wonder 
adrift without a clear vision and policy 
direction. We, in the Congress, need to 
assume our responsibility to consumers 
and the industry and set the course for 
the future. The responsibility for tele- 
communications policy needs to move 
from the courts to the appropriate Fed- 
eral and State agencies. The interest of 
consumers as well as the industry 
would be better served by a reflective 
and thoughtful policy established by 
the Congress and the administration 
than by laying hostage to the current 
constraints established by the courts. 
This bill would place the principle au- 
thority for policy direction with the 
States and the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission where it belongs. 

Second, telecommunications policy 
needs to establish new rules which are 
responsive to contemporary сіг- 
cumstances, characterized by rapid 
technological development and con- 
stant change. Legislation needs to 
focus on laying down the ground rules 
to ensure fair competition—truly fair 
competition. The driving force for in- 
frastructure development is the pro- 
motion of competition. However, we 
have to understand that fair competi- 
tion means that policy must be sen- 
sitive to the unique circumstances of 
how competition works in different ge- 
ographic areas and in various market 
environments. In other words, competi- 
tion in the local exchange network for 
Washington or New York is very dif- 
ferent than in a rural Midwestern 
State like North Dakota. Tele- 
communications policy needs to be 
sensitive to these kinds of differences 
and this legislation attempts to pro- 
vide for the necessary flexibility for 
the FCC and by providing for a strong 
role by the States. It is my hope that 
as this bill moves through the legisla- 
tive process that we ensure that it's 
provisions provide the best possible ac- 
commodation to unique market and ge- 
ographic circumstances. 

Finally, this legislation is based on 
the premise that universal service 
must be protected as the information 
superhighway is constructed. Our tele- 
communications system is not truly 
national if access to information high- 
way is not assured for everyone. For 
the rural areas of this country, a high- 
ly sophisticated and developed tele- 
communications infrastructure holds 
the potential of dramatic new opportu- 
nities for economic development, edu- 
cation, and health care delivery. It is 
imperative that the folks living in 
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rural America have access to the same 
technology and communications links 
as the rest of the country. This bill 
contains strong provisions which are 
designed to protect universal service, 
which is critical to infrastructure de- 
velopment. 

Again, I expect that this legislation 
will be subject to improvements as the 
Commerce Committee and the full Sen- 
ate consider this important measure. I 
intend to work closely with my col- 
leagues to address any concerns that 
may arise. However, it is clear that we 
cannot deviate from the fundamental 
goals of ensuring truly fair competi- 
tion in the telecommunication indus- 
try and guaranteeing universal access 
to telecommunication services. 

Mr. BURNS. Mr. President, I rise 
today with Senator HOLLINGS, the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Senate 
Commerce, Science, and Transpor- 
tation Committee and Senator DAN- 
FORTH, the distinguished ranking Re- 
publican member of the Senate Com- 
merce Committee to introduce biparti- 
san communications legislation de- 
signed to move this Nation into a new 
era: 

A new era of job creation; a new era 
of education; a new era of health care; 
a new era of environmental protection, 
or in its most basic terms; a new era of 
information sharing that will literally 
throw the doors of opportunity open to 
every single person in America. 

The Communications Act of 1994 cap- 
tures a vision of the future and ensures 
that America will take its place in this 
future. With this legislation, we want 
to encourage private investment in 
America’s communications industry 
and create a solid foundation on which 
to build an advanced national informa- 
tion infrastructure connecting every 
home, school, hospital, library, busi- 
ness, and individual in America. 

If we can get this type of network 
built, then we'll see things like remote 
medical sensing, distance learning, 
telecommunicating to businesses from 
out-of-the-way communities, advanced 
services for disabled individuals, great- 
er opportunities for rural and inner- 
city areas, and the list goes on as long 
as the imagination. A broadband inter- 
active network or information super- 
highway will greatly enhance the qual- 
ity of life for all our Nation's citizens, 
improve our ability to compete in the 
global marketplace of the 2186 century, 
and secure our position as undisputed 
world leaders in the information age. 

In recent years, we have made amaz- 
ing advances in the area of technology. 
It used to be that we relied on type- 
writers and postage stamps to convey 
information. But today, the words 
“reach out and touch someone“ take 
on real meaning. Computers, faxes, cel- 
lular phones, personal communications 
networks—all are changing how we live 
our lives and the way we do business. 

In the video world, advanced cable 
TV systems are turning to fiber optic 
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networks powerful digital processing 
and compression technology to provide 
viewers with hundreds of channels. 
Phone companies are plunging into in- 
formation services and have the ability 
to provide video programming over 
telephone lines. Publishers are making 
information available electronically as 
well as on paper. 

The future in communications is 
interactivity. Consumers will be able 
to personalize and customize program- 
ming or information they want to re- 
ceive or send. Not only will they be 
able to call up movies on demand, but 
they'll be able to tap into libraries, 
take classes from teachers hundreds of 
miles away, talk to their doctors over 
video phones from their own homes, 
telecommute to work at a job hundreds 
or thousands of miles away, assemble 
graphics and video footage from dif- 
ferent sources for a business report. 

For rural States like my home State 
of Montana, a broadband interactive 
information network holds so much 
hope for education, health care, job 
creation, and economic development. 

I don’t know how many of my col- 
leagues have had the pleasure of travel- 
ing through Montana—if you haven't I 
invite you all to visit—but we have tre- 
mendous distances to cover. The dis- 
tance from Eureka, MT, in the north- 
western corner of our State to Alzada, 
MT, in the southeastern corner of our 
State is the same distance from Wash- 
ington, DC, to Chicago. 

So we have a lot of dirt between 
lightbulbs, but we know one thing for 
sure: A broadband interactive informa- 
tion network gives us a way to travel 
in our State without having to leave 
home. 

In terms of education, a broadband 
interactive information network would 
open the world up to Montana students 
and to Montana teachers. Right now, 
we have a very progressive rural coop- 
erative in eastern Montana that has 
helped four towns link up with fiber op- 
tics so they can share resources. Stu- 
dents can take classes in German or 
Russian without having to actually be 
in the same classroom as the instruc- 
tor, yet all the interactivity of the stu- 
dent-teacher relationship is there. 

Just imagine if every corner of Mon- 
tana was wired with fiber optic cables, 
and students at schools in eastern 
Montana could interactively commu- 
nicate instantly with students at any 
other Montana school or college or in 
any educational institution in the 
world. The ability to transmit teachers 
via a broadband interactive network 
would expand educational opportuni- 
ties and enable educational institu- 
tions to meet State requirements for 
schools to operate. 

But beyond that, once ап informa- 
tion network is in place, the door then 
opens up for the community to improve 
other aspects of life in a rural town. 
Such a network can help improve 
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health care. It can result in the attrac- 
tion of jobs that might go elsewhere 
because of a lack of access. It can bring 
in books, videos, or cultural events 
from far away places. Just as we can 
transport children into classrooms 
miles and miles away, fiber optics will 
enable patients to visit with doctors at 
urban medical centers on the other side 
of the State; or employees to work for 
a business located on the other side of 
the country; or any rural resident to 
enjoy a ballet, musical, or play being 
held on the other side of the world. 

The communications industry and 
the application of new technology can 
actually energize rural America. Ac- 
cess to a national information infra- 
structure can actually help save our 
rural communities, and, as far as I'm 
concerned, there’s no better way of life 
worth preserving than the rural way of 
life. It’s one that teaches the American 
values of hard work, diligence, perse- 
verance, ingenuity. 

Today, Congress and the Clinton- 
GORE administration have a golden op- 
portunity to lead America into a new 
high-tech frontier. We can give every 
American, no matter who they are, 
where they live or what their economic 
resources are, the opportunity to be a 
pioneer in this new American frontier. 

But, America has to focus its vision. 
We have to concentrate our efforts— 
both Government and private sector— 
on being the best in the communica- 
tions and information field. Whether 
we are fighting to stay on top or get 
back on top, the battle is going to be 
just as tough. 

Yet, as America stands at a critical 
crossroad, one that will determine 
whether we will pioneer a high tech- 
nology, entertainment, information 
and telecommunications frontier, Gov- 
ernment is standing in the way. We 
have not been able to address one of 
the major issues of our time because 
we have been unable to overcome spe- 
cial interests and gridlock. 

The most foolish thing we can do is 
allow gridlock to win out. We cannot 
afford to put our own country at a dis- 
advantage by maintaining or imposing 
restrictions and regulations that hold 
back our American industry when our 
foreign economic competitors are rac- 
ing to upgrade their own communica- 
tions systems. Government has got to 
get out of the way and allow things to 
happen. We should not be blocking 
progress. 

Because Senator HOLLINGS, Senator 
DANFORTH and myself recognize the im- 
portance of moving ahead, we have 
joined efforts with a majority of the 
members of the Commerce, Science, 
and Transportation Committee in in- 
trodueing this bill and hope to initiate 
positive, realistic action on the deploy- 
ment of a national information іпіга- 
structure. We have not always seen 
eye-to-eye on this issue, but we recog- 
nize the time has come to fashion a 
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practical bill to ensure America’s fu- 
ture. 

Congress has to give direction—we 
have to help set the goal and the pa- 
rameters. That's exactly what Vice 
president AL GORE and I tried to do in 
the last Congress with S. 1200, the 
Communications Competitiveness and 
Infrastructure Modernization Act of 
1991, and that’s exactly what Senator 
HOLLINGS, Senator DANFORTH, and I are 
doing today by introducing The Com- 
munications Act of 1994. 

My goal—and challenge to the Na- 
tion—is the construction of an ad- 
vanced, feature-rich national informa- 
tion infrastructure which is univer- 
sally available for every, home, school, 
hospital, library, business, and individ- 
ual in the United States. 

In my view the national information 
infrastructure should be a broadband 
interactive network universally avail- 
able to all Americans on which every- 
one has the choice of providing as well 
as receiving information. 

As a member of both the Communica- 
tions Subcommittee and ranking mem- 
ber of the Science, Technology, and 
Space Subcommittee of the Senate 
Commerce Committee, I intend to ac- 
tively participate in developing a new 
comprehensive plan for creating the 
finest national information infrastruc- 
ture in the world. The bill we introduce 
today is a good starting point, together 
with what the Senate Commerce Com- 
mittee reported out late last year in S. 
4, The National Competitiveness Act of 
1993, introduced by Committee Chair- 
man HOLLINGS. 

One provision that is vital to my 
State of Montana is the guaranteed ac- 
cess to the National information infra- 
structure for schools, medical centers, 
libraries, community newspapers, pub- 
lic and small market broadcasters, and 
local and State governments at pref- 
erential rates. I worked hard to include 
language to assure information users 
and providers throughout my State of 
Montana have fair and inexpensive ac- 
cess to any future telecommunications 
network. 

Overall, this bill is a visionary, com- 
prehensive blueprint for national tele- 
communications policy to get us to the 
2186 century. I plan to work closely 
with Vice President GORE on a new 
title of the Communications Act with a 
goal to encourage completion of a 
broadband interactive network univer- 
sally available to all Americans on 
which everyone has the choice of pro- 
viding as well as receiving information 
by the end of the first decade of the 
2186 century. 

The future is in our hands. An ad- 
vanced, feature-rich national informa- 
tion infrastructure available to all 
Americans will propel our Nation into 
the information age of the 2186 cen- 
tury. The challenge facing Congress 
and the Clinton-Gore administration is 
how to provide the necessary incen- 
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tives for upgrading the infrastructure 
while at the same time preserving uni- 
versal service. 

We do not need to mortgage our fu- 
ture, but we do need to invest in it. We 
must encourage competition among 
our communications companies to in- 
vest and reinvest in this country in 
ways that will still ensure affordable 
basic service, so that the average fam- 
ily can afford these new technologies. 
The doors to the new era of informa- 
tion sharing have got to be open to 
every single person in America. 

I very much look forward to working 
with Senators HOLLINGS and DANFORTH 
as well as many other colleagues both 
on and off the Senate Commerce Com- 
mittee to ensure America is first in the 
race to build an advanced, feature-rich 
national information infrastructure. 

In conclusion, I want to say with re- 
gard to this bill that what we are doing 
in telecommunications has a lot to do 
with what we are talking about—the 
new look of American education, the 
ability to deploy broadband tele- 
communications to be used inter- 
actively between schools and distance 
learning and, yes, delivering of health 
care into rural areas. 

With the leadership of the chairman 
of the Senate Commerce, Science, and 
Transportation Committee, Mr. HOL- 
LINGS, and the ranking member, Mr. 
DANFORTH, who introduced this biparti- 
san Communications Act that will lead 
this country into a new era of job cre- 
ation, in education, in health care, en- 
vironmental protection at its most 
basic terms, a new era of information 
sharing, it will literally throw the 
doors of opportunity open to every sin- 
gle person in America. 

This act of 1994 captures the vision of 
the future and ensures America a place 
in that future. We want to encourage 
the private investment of America’s 
communications industries to create a 
solid foundation on which to build an 
advanced national information infra- 
structure connecting every home, 
every school, whether it be primary, 
secondary or into the colleges, hos- 
pitals, libraries, businesses and individ- 
uals in America. 

We look upon this piece of legislation 
as probably the biggest thing that we 
can do for the American people the rest 
of this year. 

I congratulate the leadership for the 
foresight. We started to work on this 
issue some four years ago. Now we see 
the leadership come forward, and I 
think this Congress and the Clinton- 
GORE administration has a great re- 
sponsibility in making sure that we are 
the leaders in this particular field. 

Mr. DOLE submitted the following 
statement for Mr. MCCAIN. 

ө Mr. MCCAIN. Mr. President, I am 
pleased that the chairman of the Com- 
merce Committee is today introducing 
the Communications Act of 1994. Re- 
ality tells us that the communications 
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revolution has outpaced the Congress 
and the Federal Government. For too 
long the Congress has passively 
watched the courts shape our Nation's 
communications policy. Now, the Con- 
gress is taking the correct action by 
asserting its duty to set a responsible 
national telecommunication’s policy. 

I applaud the Commerce Committee 
for addressing this issue. The commit- 
tee has a formidable task ahead and I 
am confident it is up to the job. 

I look forward to a lively and thor- 
ough debate on this issue. The outcome 
of that debate will affect virtually 
every American. I intend to play an ac- 
tive role іп that debate and do all I can 
to remedy any flaws I believe exist in 
the bill and to defend this measure’s 
many outstanding provisions. 

The complexity of this issue is stag- 
gering and its eventual impact on the 
public is enormous. We must listen 
closely to all affected parties and 
weigh all concerns on every side of this 
issue. Most importantly, we must con- 
template how this legislation will af- 
fect the American consumer. 

As I stated, virtually every American 
is a communications consumer. I be- 
lieve we must put the needs of the pub- 
lic first as we debate how their commu- 
nications needs can best be served. 
Further, I believe we must do all we 
can to ensure that small businesses are 
not hurt or damaged by our actions and 
remain a competitive player in the 
communications industry. Lastly, we 
must work to be sure that our actions 
do not unfairly give one company or in- 
dustry an advantage over any other— 
being especially cognizant of the small- 
er communications, cable, and publish- 
ing companies. 

All of these issues I hope, either by 
amendment or through debate, will be 
addressed during the legislative proc- 
ess. 

Mr. President, I look forward to 
learning the views of the administra- 
tion, my colleagues, industry, and con- 
sumers regarding this bill. I welcome 
their comments and look forward to 
working on this bill.e 

Mr. KERREY. Mr. President, I rise in 
support of S. 1822, the Communications 
Act of 1994, which I am pleased to co- 
sponsor with Commerce Committee 
Chairman ERNEST HOLLINGS, ranking 
member JOHN DANFORTH, Communica- 
tions Subcommittee Chairman DANIEL 
INOUYE, and a bipartisan group of our 
colleagues. This comprehensive tele- 
communications legislation will pave 
the way on the information super- 
highway for existing and emerging 
technologies to create jobs and im- 
prove the lives of Americans as we 
head into the Information Age of the 
2186 century. 

Telecommunications is not just 
about lines and cables and high-tech- 
nology gadgets. It is about jobs and 
people’s lives. 

Telecommunications technology is 
charging ahead at a pace we never 
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imagined just a few years ago. The 
much-ballyhooed information super- 
highway is moving closer to reality, 
and is taking a giant step in Omaha, 
NE, where both US West and Cox Cable 
are testing broad-based interactive TV 
services. On the horizon not only are 
new jobs in existing telecommuni- 
cations companies, but countless new 
jobs in entirely new industries spawned 
by this technology. Telecommuni- 
cations is the growth industry of the 
future, and we should do our best to 
nurture it. I am particularly pleased 
that the bill we are introducing favors 
competition in the industry over regu- 
lation. 

Telecommunications technology also 
has the power to make a difference in 
people’s lives by informing them and 
bringing people together. It possesses 
the power to link a student in our 
schools to the greatest libraries in the 
world at the touch of a button. It can 
link patients in rural Nebraska to the 
finest medical centers and the best spe- 
cialists in the Nation without ever hav- 
ing to leave their home towns. 

As excited as I am about this tech- 
nology, I also believe we have an obli- 
gation to see that it enriches our soci- 
ety and improves the lives of our citi- 
zens. The information superhighway 
will be nothing but a high-technology 
gadget unless we ensure that in addi- 
tion to entertaining us with instant 
movies or the latest video games, the 
superhighway also helps to teach our 
kids, bring new information to our citi- 
zens and improve our lives. 

We must achieve three goals to make 
sure that happens. First, the informa- 
tion superhighway must be accessible 
all over the country, including rural 
America. Citizens of smaller towns in 
Nebraska and across the Nation should 
have the same access to this tech- 
nology as residents of urban America. 

Second, government has a sacred ob- 
ligation to inform citizens, and the in- 
formation superhighway can be an in- 
valuable tool for providing Americans 
with the information they need to 
make decisions about the future of the 
country. 

Third, we should make a conscious, 
continuous effort to ensure that our 
schools have access to this valuable 
educational technology as well. 

I am pleased that this bill addresses 
these issues, and I look forward to 
working with Chairman FRITZ HOL- 
LINGS of the Senate Commerce Com- 
mittee and Chairman Reed Hundt of 
the FCC to ensure that this technology 
is an enriching force in our society, not 
just an entertaining one. 

I also look forward to seeking input 
from Nebraskans on how best to use 
telecommunications technology for 
education reform at Challenge Ne- 
braska, a conference that I am co- 
sponsoring with the U.S. Department 
of Commerce on May 21, 1994, at the 
University of Nebraska-Lincoln Ne- 
braska Center. 
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There is great cause for enthusiasm 
today. Тһе development of tele- 
communications technology means the 
creation of countless good, high-paying 
jobs—not only in Nebraska, where tele- 
communications is a major industry— 
but all over the country. And most im- 
portant, we know that telecommuni- 
cations technology—and sound-minded 
telecommunications reform like that 
we are proposing—can make a dif- 
ference in the lives of Americans. 


By Mr. LIEBERMAN (for himself, 
Mr. KOHL, and Mr. DORGAN): 

S. 1823. A bill to provide for the es- 
tablishment of the Interactive Enter- 
tainment Rating Commission, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on 
Commerce, Science, and Transpor- 
tation. 

VIDEO GAME RATING ACT OF 1994 

Mr. LIEBERMAN. Mr. President, I 
am pleased today to introduce, with 
Senators KOHL and DORGAN, the Video 
Game Rating Act of 1994. 

As we all know too well, Mr. Presi- 
dent, violence seems to be everywhere 
in our society, and we are all threat- 
ened by it. You cannot pick up the 
newspaper or turn on the evening news 
without being accosted by reports of 
violent assaults, robberies, and mur- 
ders. Our entertainment reflects this 
violence. As several of my colleagues 
have pointed out, violence saturates 
television programming, both on the 
networks and on cable. And it also is a 
dominant theme in popular video 
games, many of which are marketed to 
and played by children. 

Why should we be concerned about 
this? The Roman poet Virgil once said, 
“As the twig is bent the tree inclines.” 
I have grave concerns about the cumu- 
lative impact of all the violence sur- 
rounding our children. I know that 
children today unfortunately cannot 
avoid some exposure to violence, since 
it pervades so many corners of our 
lives, from the news to the streets. But 
I deplore the fact that some in the en- 
tertainment industry consistently 
present children with glorified and 
sanitized images of violence in the 
least appropriate place: the games chil- 
dren play to excite their imagination. 
Bob Keeshan, television’s Captain Kan- 
garoo and a respected advocate for 
children, has said, there is a place for 
gentleness in the life of a child, and 
children do not need violence to be en- 
tertained.“ Bob Keeshan is absolutely 
right. Sadly, however, too many video 
games elevate the most disturbing—in 
fact the most criminal—of acts. Rather 
than teaching children anything of 
value, they merely agitate and provoke 
them. One teenager who baby sits for a 
3- and а 5-year-old siblings told me 
that they play one very violent game 
for hours on end and then proceed to 
beat each other up when they finish. 
That kind of anecdotal evidence is sup- 
ported by a growing body of scientific 
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literature suggesting a disturbing link 
between media violence and actual vio- 
lence. 

The content of some of the video 
games on the market during this holi- 
day season was truly shocking. Con- 
sider examples from two games which 
were shown on December 9, 1993 at the 
joint hearing of the Subcommittee on 
Regulation and Government Informa- 
tion, which I chair, and the Sub- 
committee on Juvenile Justice, which 
Senator KOHL chairs. One of this sea- 
son’s blockbuster games, Mortal 
Kombat.“ depicts blood spurting from 
combatants in a martial arts duel, and 
allows a victorious player to finish his 
or her opponent by ripping out a beat- 
ing heart, or severing the opponent’s 
head and spinal column. In this game, 
the extreme violence is the victorious 
player’s reward. Another game, 
“NightTrap,’’ contained one scene in 
which hooded men attacked a woman 
in her bathroom and killed her by drill- 
ing a hole in her neck. Thankfully, the 
most popular version of NightTrap“ 
has now been removed from the mar- 
ket. 

The Video Game Rating Act of 1994 
which we are introducing today is an 
attempt to help parents regain a meas- 
ure of control over the images and mes- 
sages confronting their children. This 
bill would establish the Interactive En- 
tertainment Rating Commission which 
would be instructed to work for 1 year 
with the video game industry to de- 
velop a voluntary rating system. If the 
industry fails to develop a satisfactory 
system within that year, the Commis- 
sion would gain the power to review 
and rate video games, and to require 
video game companies to place ratings 
on their games. The Commission would 
not have the power to ban games. 

Mr. President, Senator KOHL and I 
are introducing this bill today so that 
the Senate can begin the work needed 
to enact it, should that be necessary. I 
hope we will not have to. Since we first 
announced our intent to hold hearings 
to examine violence in video games, 
the video games industry has moved 
quickly to begin to develop a voluntary 
rating system. At our December 9 hear- 
ing, the two biggest companies in the 
industry, SEGA and Nintendo, agreed 
to develop an industrywide voluntary 
rating system. Since that time, the in- 
dustry has begun building such a sys- 
tem. We will be holding a followup 
hearing on March 4 to receive a 
progress report. 

In addition to working together, indi- 
vidual companies have taken a number 
of steps to respond to concerns raised 
by our December 9 hearing. Nintendo, 
for example, instructed one of its li- 
censees to withdraw an advertisement 
that featured the slogan They've got 
a bullet with your name on it.“ 3DO is 
adopting its own interim rating sys- 
tem. SEGA, which already has its own 
rating system withdrew NightTrap.““ 
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adopted new policies requiring adver- 
tisers of SEGA products to display rat- 
ings in all new advertisements, and de- 
velop new posters and brochures to go 
into stores to explain the ratings. 
SEGA has also announced that when it 
rolls out the SEGA channel on cable 
late this year, it will have a feature 
that will allow parents to control the 
games to which their children will have 
access over cable. And several retail- 
ers, including FAO Schwartz, Kay-Bee, 
and Toys R' Us pulled NightTrap'' off 
their shelves before Christmas. 

These are all quite positive develop- 
ment, Mr. President, and they give me 
reason to be optimistic that the indus- 
try will be able to develop a strong, in- 
dustrywide rating system. I want to be 
clear, however, that no rating system, 
whether voluntary or mandated by leg- 
islation, can ever be an acceptable ex- 
cuse for a company to produce junk for 
children’s consumption. Modern com- 
munications technology is making our 
whole world into a global village. In 
that regard, Bob Keeshan quoted an Af- 
rican proverb which says, “It takes an 
entire village to raise a child.’’ We will 
all make our work a better place to 
live only if everyone—including video 
games developers, manufacturers and 
parents—accepts a share of responsibil- 
ity for doing so. 

I intend to hold the video game in- 
dustry accountable for its share of re- 
sponsibility. Most parents want to be 
able to provide a good nurturing envi- 
ronment for their children. This bill 
would make it easier for them to do so. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the bill and a 
summary be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

8.1823 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE AND PURPOSE. 

(a) SHORT TITLE.—This Act may be cited as 
the Video Game Rating Act of 1994". 

(b) PURPOSE.—The purpose of this Act is to 
provide parents with information about the 
nature of video games which are used in 
homes or public areas, including arcades or 
family entertainment centers. 

SEC. 2. DEFINITIONS. 

For purposes of this Act— 

(1) the terms video games“ and “video de- 
vices" mean any interactive computer game, 
including all software, framework and hard- 
ware necessary to operate a game, placed in 
interstate commerce; and 

(2) the term “video game industry” means 
all manufacturers of video games and related 
products. 

SEC. 3. THE INTERACTIVE ENTERTAINMENT RAT- 
ING COMMISSION. 

(a) ESTABLISHMENT.—There is established 
the Interactive Entertainment Rating Com- 
mission (hereafter in this Act referred to as 
the Commission!) which shall be an inde- 
pendent establishment in the executive 
branch as defined under section 104 of title 5, 
United States Code. 

(Ы) MEMBERS OF THE COMMISSION.—(1)(A) 
The Commission shall be composed of 5 
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members. No more than 3 members shall be 
affiliated with any 1 political party. 

(B) The members shall be appointed by the 
President, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate. The President shall des- 
ignate 1 member as the Chairman of the 
Commission. 

(2) All members shall be appointed within 
60 days after the date of the enactment of 
this Act. 

(c) TERMS.—Each member shall serve until 
the termination of the Commission. 

(d) VACANCIES.—A vacancy on the Commis- 
sion shall be filled in the same manner as the 
original appointment. 

(е) COMPENSATION OF МЕМВЕН8.-(1) The 
Chairman shall be paid at a rate equal to the 
daily equivalent of the minimum annual rate 
of basic pay payable for level IV of the exec- 
utive schedule under section 5314 of title 5, 
United States Code, for each day (including 
traveltime) during which the Chairman is 
engaged in the performance of duties vested 
in the Commission. 

(2) Except for the Chairman who shall be 
paid as provided under subparagraph (A), 
each member of the Commission shall be 
paid at a rate equal to the daily equivalent 
of the minimum annual rate of basic pay 
payable for level V of the Executive Sched- 
ule under section 5315 of title 5, United 
States Code, for each day (including travel- 
time) during which the member is engaged in 
the performance of duties vested in the Com- 
mission. 

(3) The amendments made by this sub- 
section are repealed effective on the date of 
termination of the Commission. 

(f) STAFF.—(1) The Chairman of the Com- 
mission may, without regard to the civil 
service laws and regulations, appoint and 
terminate an executive director and such 
other additional personnel as may be nec- 
essary to enable the Commission to perform 
its duties. The employment of an executive 
director shall be subject to confirmation by 
the Commission. 

(2) The Chairman of the Commission may 
fix the compensation of the executive direc- 
tor and other personnel without regard to 
the provisions of chapter 51 and subchapter 
III of chapter 53 of title 5, United States 
Code, relating to classification of positions 
and General Schedule pay rates, except that 
the rate of pay for the executive director and 
other personnel may not exceed the rate pay- 
able for level V of the Executive Schedule 
under section 5316 of such title. 

(g) CONSULTANTS.—The Commission may 
procure by contract, to the extent funds are 
available, the temporary or intermittent 
services of experts or consultants under sec- 
tion 3109 of title 5, United States Code. The 
Commission shall give public notice of any 
such contract before entering into such con- 
tract. 

(h) FuNDING.—(1) There are authorized to 
be appropriated to the Commission such 
sums as are necessary to enable the Commis- 
sion to carry out its duties under this Act, 
such sums to remain available until Decem- 
ber 31, 1996. 

(2) The Commission shall set a reasonable 
user fee which shall be calculated to be suffi- 
cient to reimburse the United States for all 
sums appropriated under subparagraph (1). 

(i) TERMINATION.—The Commission shall 
terminate on the earlier of— 

(1) December 31, 1996; or 

(2) 90 days after the Commission submits a 
written determination to the President that 
voluntary standards are established that are 
adequate to warn purchasers of the violent 
or sexually explicit content of video games. 
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SEC. 4. AUTHORITY AND FUNCTIONS OF THE 
COMMISSION. 

(a) VOLUNTARY STANDARDS.—{1) Тһе Com- 
mission shall— 

(A) during the l-year period beginning on 
the date of the enactment of this Act, and to 
the greatest extent practicable, coordinate 
with the video game industry in the develop- 
ment of a voluntary system for providing in- 
formation concerning the contents of video 
games to purchasers and users; and 

(B) 1 year after the date of enactment of 
this Act— 

(i) evaluate whether any voluntary stand- 
ards proposed by the video game industry are 
adequate to warn purchasers and users about 
the violence or sexually explicit content of 
video games; and 

(ii) determine whether the voluntary in- 
dustry response is sufficient to adequately 
warn parents and users of the violence or sex 
content of video games. 

(2) If before the end of the 1-year period be- 
ginning on the date of the enactment of this 
Act, the Commission makes a determination 
of adequate industry response under para- 
graph (1)(B)(ii) and a determination that suf- 
ficient voluntary standards are established, 
the Commission shall— 

(A) submit a report of such determinations 
and the reasons therefor to the President 
and the Congress; and 

(B) terminate in accordance with section 
3(i)(2). 

(b) REGULATORY AUTHORITY.—Effective on 
and after the date occurring 1 year after the 
date of the enactment of this Act the Com- 
mission may promulgate regulations requir- 
ing manufacturers and sellers of video games 
to provide adequate information relating to 
violence or sexually explicit content of such 
video games to purchasers and users. 

SEC, 5. ANTITRUST EXEMPTION. 

The antitrust laws as defined in subsection 
(a) of the first section of the Clayton Act (15 
U.S.C. 45) and the law of unfair competition 
under section 5 of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission Act (15 U.S.C. 45) shall not apply to 
any joint discussion, consideration, review, 
action, of agreement by or among persons in 
the video game industry for the purpose of, 
and limited to, developing and disseminating 
voluntary guidelines designed to provide ap- 
propriate information regarding the sex or 
violence content of video games to pur- 
chasers of video games at the point of sale or 
initial use or other users of such video 
games. The exemption provided for in this 
subsection shall not apply to any joint dis- 
cussion, consideration, review, action, or 
agreement which results in a boycott of any 
person. 


SUMMARY—VIDEO GAME RATING ACT OF 1994 
I, PURPOSE 


The purpose of the Video Game Rating Act 
of 1994 is to establish an independent agency 
to work with the video game industry to cre- 
ate a system for providing parents and other 
purchasers with information about graphic 
violence or sexually explicit material con- 
tained in some video games. 


П. SUMMARY 


The legislation creates a five member bi- 
partisan Interactive Entertainment Rating 
Commission (the Commission“) which will 
act as a facilitator for meetings of the video 
game industry. For a year after the enact- 
ment of the legislation, the industry will 
have sole responsibility for creating a rating 
system. That system may take whatever 
form the industry believes is sufficient to 
provide parents with information about the 
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graphic violence or sexually explicit content 
of specific video games. At the end of the one 
year period, the Commission will review the 
proposed rating system and determine 
whether the system will provide purchasers 
with the appropriate information. If the 
Commission determines that the system is 
sufficient, the Commission will issue a re- 
port to the President and will then disband. 
If the Commission determines that the sys- 
tem is not sufficient, the Commission will 
begin a rule-making process to establish the 
appropriate rating system. 
Ш. SECTION-BY-SECTION 

Section 1 

Section 1 provides that the short title of 
the Act will be the “Уідео Game Rating Act 
of 1994” and states that the purpose of the 
Act is to provide parents and other members 
of the public with information about the 
graphic violence or sexually explicit nature 
of a video game. This system will enable par- 
ents to make informed decisions about which 
video games they will purchase for their 
children. The system will also cover video 
games played in arcades and other public 
areas. 

Section 2 

Section 2 defines the terms video games“ 
and video game industry“ for the purposes 
of the Act. The term video games” is de- 
fined broadly to include any interactive 
computer game, including all software, 
framework and hardware. The broad defini- 
tion is intended to cover future develop- 
ments in video game technology, such as 
games played on personal computers and 
games available through cable television 
channels, as well as the array of video games 
currently available for use in the home or in 
arcades or other public areas. The term 
“video game industry“ means all manufac- 
turers of video games and related products. 

Section 3 

Section 3(a) establishes the Interactive En- 
tertainment Rating Commission as an inde- 
pendent establishment in the executive 
branch. 

Section 3(b) specifies that the Commission 
shall be composed of five members. No more 
than three members shall be affiliated with 
any one political party. The members shall 
be appointed by the President. 

Section 3(c) states that each member of 
the Commission shall serve until termi- 
nation of the Commission. 

Section 3(d) establishes that a vacancy on 
the Commission shall be filled in the same 
manner as the original appointment. 

Section 3(e) sets the compensation of Com- 
mission members. 

Section 3(f) states that the Chairman of 
the Commission can appoint an Executive 
Director and additional personnel. 

Section 30g) allows the Commission to hire 
contractors. 

Section 3(h) authorizes necessary funding 
for the Commission as necessary until De- 
cember 31, 1996. It also authorizes the Com- 
mission to set a user fee for rating video 
games that is sufficient to cover the cost of 
establishing and running the Commission. 

Section 3(i) mandates that the Commission 
shall terminate on the earlier of December 
31, 1996 or 90 days after the Commission sub- 
mits a report to the President stating that 
the voluntary industry rating system is suf- 
ficient. 


Section 4 


Section 4(a) specifies that, for one year 
after the date of the enactment of this legis- 
lation, the Commission shall work with the 
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video game industry as the industry estab- 
lishes its proposed rating system. At the end 
of the one year period, the Commission shall 
determine whether the voluntary rating sys- 
tem is sufficient to warn parents and users of 
the violent or sex content of video games. If 
the Commission decides that the voluntary 
rating system is sufficient, it shall issue a 
report to the President and then disband. 

Section 4(b) states that, if the Commission 
determines that the industry rating system 
is insufficient, it may establish a rating sys- 
boc which will be credible and comprehen- 
sive. 

Section 5 

Section 5 grants the video game industry a 
narrow exemption from antitrust laws while 
the industry works to establish a voluntary 
rating system. 

Mr. KOHL. Mr. President, I rise 
today—with my colleague Senator 
LIEBERMAN—to introduce the Video 
Game Rating Act of 1994. But before I 
begin let me commend Senator 
LIEBERMAN for his leadership on this 
important issue. And let me tell the 
video game industry this: We want you 
to develop a voluntary rating system; 
we want you to let parents know what 
they are buying for their children. We 
would prefer self-regulation to Govern- 
ment regulation. But we are prepared 
to move ahead if your efforts falter: 
Regulate yourselves or we will have to 
do it for you. 

Mr. President, during the recent holi- 
day season, my Subcommittee on Juve- 
nile Justice and Senator LIEBERMAN’s 
Government Affairs Subcommittee 
held a joint hearing on the topic of vio- 
lent video games. At our hearing, the 
video game industry pledged to come 
together to develop a rating system, 
and to have that system in place before 
next Christmas. So it is clear that the 
debate over the need for a rating sys- 
tem has been settled. Now, Mr. Presi- 
dent, we must determine what system 
should be put in place, and who should 
do it. 

The video game industry believes 
that self-regulation is the best alter- 
native. And we agree: Government 
intervention should be a last rather 
than a first resort. And since our De- 
cember hearing, the industry appears 
to be making a concerted effort to put 
aside its own rivalries to focus on the 
goal of developing an effective rate sys- 
tem. 

In fact, at the January consumer 
electronics show, representatives from 
all segments of the industry—including 
manufacturers, software developers, ar- 
cade owners, and others—made the de- 
velopment of a rating system the in- 
dustry’s top priority. So I commend 
the industry for its efforts to date. 

However, we need more than just a 
good beginning, we need results. As the 
public’s outrage over games like Night 
Trap and Mortal Kombat proved, par- 
ents and consumers want to make sure 
that the job is finished. And while we 
must give the video game industry a 
fair opportunity to address this issue, 
we must also be prepared to take ac- 
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tion if our goals are not met on a time- 
ly basis. 

Mr. President, video games—more 
than most forms of entertainment—are 
aimed at our children. These games can 
influence our children, teach them new 
skills, and help them develop positive 
values. And with interactive tech- 
nology and virtual reality, video games 
are going to become even more sophis- 
ticated and persuasive. So parents and 
consumers need to know what our kids 
are exposed to and what they learn 
from those games. 

Mr. President, that is why I believe it 
is necessary to move ahead with the 
legislation we are introducing today. 
As someone who has spent his adult 
life in business, I know that if the en- 
tire video game industry makes the de- 
velopment and enforcement of a mean- 
ingful rating system a priority, then it 
will happen—quickly, effectively, and 
without chilling freedom of expression. 

Now, Mr. President, let me tell you 
what the bill will do. Our legislation is 
simple, straightforward and effective. 
The Video Game Rating Act creates a 
five-member bipartisan—with members 
appointed by the President—Inter- 
active Entertainment Rating Commis- 
sion. The goal of the Commission is to 
develop a system for providing parents 
and other consumers with information 
about graphic or sexually explicit ma- 
terial contained in some video games. 
The measure also provides for a one- 
year grace period during which the 
video game industry will have sole re- 
sponsibility for developing a rating 
system. If the effort is successful, the 
Commission will issue a report to the 
President and then disband. But if not, 
the Commission will have the power to 
develop an effective system by itself. 
The measure also provides a narrow ex- 
emption from antitrust laws to ensure 
that the industry can develop a vol- 
untary rating system without fear of 
antitrust exposure. 

Mr. President, I look forward to 
working with the video game industry 
as it develops a voluntary response to 
the concerns of the American people. I 
believe, however, that we must be pre- 
pared to move ahead if these efforts 
falter, and that is why Senator 
LIEBERMAN and I are today introducing 
the Video Game Rating Act of 1994. 


By Mr. BOREN (for himself and 
Mr. DOMENICT): 

S. 1824. A bill to improve the oper- 
ations of the legislative branch of the 
Federal Government, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration. 

LEGISLATIVE REORGANIZATION ACT OF 1994 

Mr. BOREN. Mr. President, today 
Senator DOMENICI and I are introducing 
legislation to reform this institution. 
The bill represents the work of the 1993 
Joint Committee on the Organization 
of Congress. 

The need to reform this institution is 
obvious to all who serve here. Public 
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confidence іп Congress continues to 
hover around historic lows. We here 
know that with the challenges facing 
our country, we must improve the effi- 
ciency and accountability of the Con- 
gress if we are to regain the confidence 
of the average citizen. The goal of the 
work of the joint committee was to 
demonstrate to the public that we in- 
tended to merit their trust. 

One year ago, the Joint Committee 
started what became the most com- 
prehensive set of hearings and con- 
sultations ever done by a reform com- 
mittee, including the first Joint Com- 
mittee on the Organization of Congress 
of 1945. We held 6 months of hearings, 
heard from over 240 witnesses, and re- 
ceived over 500 different recommenda- 
tions. 

It was a challenging year. Institu- 
tional change and reform is never easy. 
Throughout, I benefited from the wis- 
dom and leadership of the joint com- 
mittee’s vice chairman, Senator Do- 
MENICI. Reform of Congress has long 
been a priority of my friend from New 
Mexico, who served on the last major 
reform panel in the Senate, the 1976 
Stevenson committee. In addition, I 
would like to extend my gratitude to 
the other members of the joint com- 
mittee, who did this body a great serv- 
ісе. Finally, and most importantly, I 
want to thank the majority and minor- 
ity leaders, who served as ex officio 
members, and without whose support 
we could not have completed our task. 
I also want to thank my House col- 
leagues, the co-chair for the House, 
LEE HAMILTON and vice co-chair DAVID 
DREIER who gave many hours and great 
dedication to this reform effort. 

The overriding theme throughout the 
year-long deliberations of the joint 
committee was that Senators today are 
spread too thin among all their various 
responsibilities and committee assign- 
ments. One of the joint committee’s 
first witnesses, Senator ROBERT C. 
BYRD, eloquently termed this problem 
as the ‘‘fractured attention врапв” of 
Senators and spoke of its harmful ef- 
fects: 

In our system, the Senate's role as a delib- 
erative body should be to endeavor to help 
the people hear all sides so that consensus 
may form. Yet, as an institution, the Senate 
is more and more ceasing to perform that de- 
liberative function—It has lost its soul. 

There are many reasons for this. 
Since the last major reform era, com- 
mittees have grown in size and sub- 
committees have proliferated. This 
vast structure in turn generates more 
legislation proposals, hearings, and in- 
terest group activity while rarely lead- 
ing toward actual lawmaking. Today 
more bills are proposed and fewer are 
enacted than ever before in Congress’ 
history. Instead of assisting the Con- 
gress, this committee and subcommit- 
tee growth has increasingly prevented 
Congress from focusing on the major 
issues of the day and performing its 
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legislative and oversight responsibil- 
ities. 

Since the Budget and Impoundment 
Control Act in 1974 was enacted, budg- 
etary issues have grown more complex 
and have come to dominate the activi- 
ties of Congress. Ironically, while Con- 
gress has spent a great deal of time de- 
bating the budget, issues are not being 
resolved and the Senate is instead vot- 
ing on the same matter time and time 
again. In short, the Congress is spend- 
ing more time and deciding less. 

The average Senator sits on 12 com- 
mittee and subcommittee panels. 
These panels often meet at the same 
time, and cause Members to run from 
hearing to hearing, meeting to meet- 
ing, and throughout called to the Sen- 
ate floor for votes. They often are un- 
able to listen to their colleagues de- 
bate on the floor or to sit down and 
work together on an issue. 

After four decades during which the 
resources and staffing of the Federal 
Government expanded, we are now ina 
period of downsizing, in the executive 
and legislative branches. Finally, after 
moves over the last 20 years to reduce 
the authority of committee and party 
leaders, now many see the need to en- 
hance the resources and responsibil- 
ities of these same leaders in order to 
maintain Congress’ ability to function 
effectively. 

Former Vice President Walter Mon- 
dale, the last witness to appear before 
the joint committee and himself a 
leading figure in earlier Senate re- 
forms, echoed the sentiments of Sen- 
ator BYRD and called for a review of all 
reform proposals under a single stand- 
ard: 


To what extent will it enhance this insti- 
tution’s ability to think, to learn, reflect 
upon and debate the pressing issues facing 
our country? 

The recommended reforms in this 
legislation, which the Senate members 
of the joint committee unanimously 
adopted, are aimed at helping the Sen- 
ate to address these problems. The pro- 
posals range from reforms of the com- 
mittee system to fundamental changes 
in the budget process. Overall, the rec- 
ommendations are guided by a set of 
principles that the joint committee 
heard throughout 6 months of com- 
prehensive hearings. 

These principles are: 

Strengthen the ability of Senators to 
legislate and to deliberate. 

Make Congress more effective and 
credible. 

Enhance accountability, responsibil- 
ity, and openness in decisionmaking. 

Streamline the institution, reduce 
overlap, and eliminate redundancy. 

Reduce the problem of fractured at- 
tention. 

Congress has lost its ability to focus 
on the major problems our Nation 
faces. We must improve the efficiency 
and accountability of this institution if 
we are to regain the confidence of the 
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public. I believe the package crafted by 
the joint committee will change for the 
better the way Congress does its busi- 
ness. 

The proposal will: 

Streamline the Senate committee 
system. It would limit Senators to 
three full committees and five sub- 
committees. It would limit committees 
to no more than three subcommittees. 
It would abolish the four joint commit- 
tees. 

Reduce congressional staff. The joint 
committee proposes that Congress 
make comparable reductions as the 
staffing reductions proposed by Presi- 
dent Clinton and Vice President GORE 
for the executive branch. 

Improve floor procedure and make 
the Senate schedule more predictable. 

We propose that committees meet 
only on certain days, and that the Sen- 
ate leadership have more authority to 
set the legislative schedule. Our pro- 
posal to limit the debate on the motion 
to proceed will allow the leaders to 
bring up bills without requiring the 
consent of all 100 Senators. This also 
will end the leadership’s need to honor 
holds. 

Create a more responsible budget 
process that is less repetitious, less 
complicated, and more understandable. 

We propose a system of biennial 
budgeting. A 2-year process will permit 
Congress to spend 1 year on budget 
matters and the second year on author- 
izations, oversight, and nonbudgetary 
legislation. Members will spend more 
time overseeing programs to make cer- 
tain that taxpayer money is spent 
wisely. 

Additional recommendations would 
improve operations of the support 
agencies, improve relations between 
the branches of Government, and re- 
form governmental printing. We also 
intended to include specific proposals 
to reform the ethics process and to 
bring Congress under labor and other 
laws we have applied on the executive 
branch and the private sector. Two 
Senate task forces addressed these is- 
sues during last year, and their rec- 
ommendations could become parts of 
the final reform package debated by 
the Senate later this year. 

I believe this package is comprehen- 
sive, integrated, and represents true, 
bipartisan reform. There is something 
in this plan with which every individ- 
ual Senator can disagree. But as a com- 
prehensive plan, it gives to the Sen- 
ate—and more importantly to the 
American people—the hope that we 
will fundamentally improve how we 
conduct business in the Congress. 

All of the recommendations will, if 
implemented, substantially strengthen 
the Congress and improve the ability of 
individual Senators to meet their con- 
stitutional responsibilities. 

Mr. President, as I say, we will be 
acting on this soon. The chairman of 
the Rules Committee, Senator FORD, 
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has already indicated that he is sched- 
uling hearings later on this month. 

This is a matter, I alert my col- 
leagues, which will be coming to the 
Senate floor expeditiously, a matter on 
which we will be voting, a matter on 
which we will have an opportunity to 
demonstrate to those people who sent 
us here that we are going to keep faith 
with them; we are going to keep faith 
with the history and integrity of the 
institution by making the rec- 
ommended reforms that are necessary. 

In closing, Mr. President, I also want 
to thank the staff of the joint commit- 
tee who enabled us to meet our 1-уеаг 
time deadline to finish our work so 
that this could be a truly temporary 
committee which would automatically 
go out of existence when its work was 
done. Not only was the work done on 
time, it was done under budget. Our 
committee was able to return over 
$300,000, almost one-third of its author- 
ized budget which was not spent. The 
staff included Kim Wincap, staff direc- 
tor, Walter Olsezek, policy director, 
Kelly Cordes, chief clerk, my own able 
staff designee John Deeken, and Nick 
Wise and Larry Evans. These dedicated 
staff members deserve the thanks of all 
of the Members of this institution. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the executive summary from 
the Senate report of the Joint Commit- 
tee on the Organization of Congress, 
Senate Report 103-215, as well as the 
text of the legislation be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

8.1824 

Ве it enacted by the Senate ала House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE; TABLE OF CONTENTS. 

(a) SHORT TITLE.—This Act may be cited as 
the “Legislative Reorganization Act of 1994”. 

(b) TABLE OF CONTENTS.—The table of con- 
tents is as follows: 

Sec. 1. Short title; table of contents. 

Sec. 2. Rulemaking power of Senate and 
House of Representatives. 

TITLE I—REFORM OF THE SENATE 

. 101. Senate committee assignments. 

. 102. Senate committee structure. 

. 108. Senate scheduling. 

. 104. Proxy votes. 

. 105. Senate committee attendance. 

. 106. Senate floor proceedings. 

. 107. Dedication of unexpended funds to 
deficit reduction. 

TITLE П--КЕҒОНМ OF THE HOUSE OF 

REPRESENTATIVES 
TITLE ІП--КЕҒОНМ OF THE CONGRESS 
Subtitle A—Budget Process 
PART I—BIENNIAL BUDGETING 
Sec. 301. Revision of timetable. 
Sec. 302. Amendments to the Congressional 
Budget and Impoundment Con- 
trol Act of 1974. 
Sec. 303. Amendments to title 31, 
States Code. 
Sec. 304. Two-year appropriations; title and 
style of appropriations Acts. 


United 
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Sec. 305. Conforming amendments to rules of 
House of Representatives. 
Sec. 306. Multiyear authorizations. 


PART II—ADDITIONAL BUDGET PROCESS 
CHANGES 


Sec. 311. CBO reports to budget committees. 

Sec. 312. Byrd rule clarifications. 

Sec. 313. GAO assistance with authoriza- 
tions and oversight. 


Subtitle B—Staffing; Administration; and 
Support Agencies 


Sec. 331. Legislative branch streamlining 
and restructuring. 

Sec. 332. Authorization of certain congres- 
sional instrumentalities. 

Sec. 333. Detailees from congressional sup- 
port agencies and executive 
agencies. 


Subtitle C—Abolishing the Joint 
Committees 


PART I—JOINT ECONOMIC COMMITTEE 
Sec. 361. Joint Economic Committee. 
PART II—JOINT COMMITTEE ON TAXATION 
Sec. 362. Joint Committee on Taxation. 


PART III—JOINT COMMITTEE ON THE LIBRARY 
OF CONGRESS 
Sec. 363. Joint Committee on the Library of 
Congress. 
PART IV—JOINT COMMITTEE ON PRINTING 


Sec. 371. Joint Committee on Printing. 
Sec. 372. Deputy Public Printers. 

Sec. 373. Annual report to Congress. 
Sec. 374. Superintendent of Documents. 

Sec. 375. Requirement of printing by the 
Government Printing Office. 
Report on costs for printing by 

Federal agencies other than the 
Government Printing Office. 
Technical and conforming amend- 

ments. 
Subtitle D—Legislative and Executive 
Relations 


Sec. 381. Committee oversight goals and re- 
ports for Federal program re- 
view. 

Sec. 382. Sunset agency reporting require- 
ments. 

TITLE IV—EFFECTIVE DATE 
Sec. 401. Effective date; application. 
SEC. 2. RULEMAKING POWER OF SENATE AND 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

The provisions of this Act (as applicable) 
are enacted by the Congress— 

(1) insofar as applicable to the Senate, as 
an exercise of the rulemaking power of the 
Senate and, to the extent so applicable, 
those sections are deemed a part of the 
Standing Rules of the Senate, superseding 
other individual rules of the Senate only to 
the extent that those sections are inconsist- 
ent with those other individual Senate rules, 
subject to and with full recognition of the 
power of the Senate to enact or change any 
rule of the Senate at any time in its exercise 
of its constitutional right to determine the 
rules of its proceedings; and 

(2) insofar as applicable to the House of 
Representatives, as an exercise of the rule- 
making power of the House of Representa- 
tives, subject to and with full recognition of 
the power of the House of Representatives to 
enact or change any rule of the House at any 
time in its exercise of its constitutional 
right to determine the rules of its proceed- 
ings. 

TITLE I—REFORM OF THE SENATE 


SEC, 101. SENATE COMMITTEE ASSIGNMENTS. 
Rule XXIV of the Standing Rules of the 
Senate is amended to read as follows: 


Sec. 376. 


Sec. 377. 
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“RULE XXIV 
“APPOINTMENT OF COMMITTEES 

“Appointments to standing committees 
and all other committees shall be made by 
the majority leader and the minority leader 
for each member of their respective parties. 
Such appointments shall be subject to any 
rules adopted by the respective party cau- 
cuses.“ 

БЕС. 102. SENATE COMMITTEE STRUCTURE. 

(a) COMMITTEE AND SUBCOMMITTEE ASSIGN- 
MENTS.—Paragraphs 2, 3, and 4 of rule XXV of 
the Standing Rules of the Senate are amend- 
ed to read as follows: 

“2. (a) Except as otherwise provided by 
paragraph 4 of this rule, each of the follow- 
ing standing committees shall consist of the 
number of Senators set forth in the following 
table on the line on which the name of that 
committee appears: 
“Committee: 

“Appropriations ..... 

“Armed Services . 


Members 


„) Except as otherwise provided by para- 
graph 4 of this rule, each of the following 
standing committees shall consist of the 
number of Senators set forth in the following 
table on the line on which the name of that 
committee appears: 

“Committee: 
“Agriculture, Nutrition, and 
CCC 
“Banking, Housing, and Urban 
CCC 
“Commerce, 
Transportation 
“Energy and Natural Resources 
“Environment and Public 
J. 5...22ҘГ42... 

“Governmental Affairs 

“Judiciary 

“Labor and Human Resources .. 

“(с) The committees listed in this para- 
graph (except for the Committee on Appro- 
priations) shall not have more than 3 sub- 
committees. 

“3. (a) Except as otherwise provided by 
paragraph 4 of this rule, each of the follow- 
ing standing committees shall consist of the 
number of Senators set forth in the following 
table on the line on which the name of that 
committee appears: 


“Committee: 


Members 


“Indian Affairs 

“Rules and Administration 

“Small Business 

“Veterans’ Affairs «әле 

() The following committee shall consist 
of the number of Senators set forth in the 
following table: 
“Committee: 

“Ethics 


“(с) The committees listed in this рага- 
graph shall not have more than 2 sub- 
committees. 

“4. (a) Except as otherwise provided by this 
paragraph— 

“(1) each Senator may serve on only one 
committee listed in paragraph 2(a) and only 
two committees listed in paragraph 2; and 

“(2) each Senator may serve on only one 
committee listed in paragraph 3(a). 

“(b)(1) Each Senator may serve on not 
more than two subcommittees of each com- 
mittee (other than the Committee on Appro- 
priations) listed in paragraph 2 of which he is 
a member. 
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“(2) Each Senator may serve on not more 
than one subcommittee of a committee list- 
ed in paragraph 3(a) of which he is a member. 

(3) Notwithstanding subparagraphs (1) 
and (2), a Senator serving as chairman or 
ranking minority member of a standing, se- 
lect, or special committee of the Senate may 
serve ex Officio, without vote, as a member 
of any subcommittee of such committee. 

“(4) No committee of the Senate may es- 
tablish any subunit of that committee other 
than a subcommittee, unless the Senate by 
resolution has given permission therefore. 

“(с) By agreement entered into by the ma- 
jority leader and the minority leader, the 
membership of one or more standing com- 
mittees may be increased temporarily from 
time to time by such number or numbers as 
may be required to accord to the majority 
party a majority of the membership of all 
standing committees. When any such tem- 
porary increase is necessary to accord to the 
majority party a majority of the member- 
ship of all standing committees, members of 
the majority party in such number as may 
be required for that purpose may serve as 
members of three standing committees listed 
in paragraph 2. No such temporary increase 
in the membership of any standing commit- 
tee under this subparagraph shall be contin- 
ued in effect after the need therefore has 
ended. No standing committee may be in- 
creased in membership under this subpara- 
graph by more than two members in excess 
of the number prescribed for that committee 
by paragraph 2 or 3(a). 

*(d)(1) No Senator shall serve at any time 
as chairman of more than one standing, se- 
lect, or special committee of the Senate. 

“(2ХА) А Senator who is serving as the 
chairman of a committee listed in paragraph 
2 or 3(a) may serve at any time as the chair- 
man of only one subcommittee of all com- 
mittees listed in paragraphs 2 and 3(a) of 
which he is a member. 

B) Any Senator other than a Senator de- 
scribed in division (A) may serve as— 

“(i) the chairman of only one subcommit- 
tee of each committee listed in paragraph 2 
or 3(a), of which he is a member; and 

„(ii) the chairman of only two subcommit- 
tees of the committees listed in paragraphs 2 
and 3(a). 

de) The provisions of this paragraph may 
only be waived by the Senate by a resolution 
designating the Senator or Senators receiv- 
ing the waiver and adopted by an affirmative 
yea-and-nay vote of the Senators duly cho- 
sen and sworn. The resolution shall be of- 
fered by the majority leader with the ap- 
proval of the minority leader. The resolution 
shall be privileged and no amendment there- 
to shall be in order. Debate on the resolution 
shall be limited to one hour, equally di- 
vided."’. 

(b) ABOLITION OF REDUCED COMMITTEES.— 

(1) NOTIFICATION.—The majority leader and 
the minority leader shall notify the chair- 
man of the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration not later than 30 days after the 
convening of a Congress if the number of ma- 
jority and minority members of a committee 
of the Senate for such Congress each fall 
below 50 percent of the number of such mem- 
bers serving on the committee at the end of 
the 1024 Congress. 

(2) RESOLUTION ABOLISHING.—The Commit- 
tee on Rules and Administration shall report 
to the Senate a resolution abolishing such 
committee not later than 30 days after re- 
ceiving notice under paragraph (1). The Sen- 
ate shall consider and act upon the resolu- 
tion not later than 20 session days after the 
resolution is reported. 
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(3) ADJUSTING OTHER COMMITTEES.—If a 
committee is abolished by a resolution pur- 
suant to paragraph (2), the majority leader 
and the minority leader may adjust the 
membership of other committees to provide 
for members of the abolished committee. 
SEC. 103. SENATE SCHEDULING. 

Paragraph 3 of rule XXVI of the Standing 
Rules of the Senate is amended to read as 
follows: 

“3. (аХ1) The provisions of this subpara- 
graph apply to the committees’ meetings (in- 
cluding meetings to conduct hearings) held 
on Tuesday, Wednesday, or Thursday. 

“(2) On Tuesdays, only those committees 
listed in paragraph 2(a) of rule XXV (except 
the Committee on Appropriations) shall 
meet for the transaction of business before 
the committee. 

“(3) On Wednesdays, only those commit- 
tees listed in paragraph 2(b) of rule XXV 
shall meet for the transaction of business be- 
fore the committee. 

“(4) On Thursdays, only those committees 
listed in paragraph 3(a) of rule XXV (except 
the Committee on the Budget) shall meet for 
the transaction of business before the com- 
mittee. 

(5) Subcommittees of a full committee re- 
ferred to in division (2), (3), or (4) may only 
meet on the day assigned to the full commit- 
tee. Subcommittees may not meet when the 
full committee is meeting. 

“(6) No committee of the Senate ог any 
subcommittee thereof may meet, without 
special leave, on a day not designated for 
such committee or subcommittee under this 
subparagraph unless consent therefore has 
been obtained from the majority leader and 
the minority leader (or in the event of the 
absence of either of such leader, from the 
designee of the leaders). The majority leader 
or the designee of the majority leader shall 
announce to the Senate whenever consent 
has been given under this division and shall 
state the time and place of such meeting. 
The right to make such announcement of 
consent shall have the same priority as the 
filing of a cloture motion. 

“(b) If at least three members of апу com- 
mittee desire that a special meeting of the 
committee be called by the chairman and 
subject to the provisions of subparagraph (a), 
those members may file in the offices of the 
committee their written request to the 
chairman for that special meeting. Imme- 
diately upon the filing of the request, the 
clerk of the committee shall notify the 
chairman of the filing of the request. If, 
within three calendar days after the filing of 
the request, the chairman does not call the 
requested special meeting, to be held within 
seven calendar days after the filing of the re- 
quest, a majority of the members of the com- 
mittee may file in the offices of the commit- 
tee their written notice that a special meet- 
ing of the committee will be held, specifying 
the date and hour of that special meeting. 
The committee shall meet on that date and 
hour, Immediately upon the filing of the no- 
tice, the clerk of the committee shall notify 
all members of the committee that such spe- 
cial meeting will be held and inform them of 
its date and hour. If the chairman of any 
such committee is not present at any regu- 
lar, additional, or special meeting of the 
committee, the ranking member of the ma- 
jority party on the committee who is present 
shall preside at that meeting.“ 

SEC. 104, PROXY VOTES. 

The paragraph 7 of rule XXVI of the Stand- 
ing Rules of the Senate is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following: 

“(4) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this paragraph, no vote of any member of 
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any committee may be cast by proxy unless 
the addition of the vote to the vote totals 
does not effect the result of the vote to- 
tals."’. 

SEC. 105. SENATE COMMITTEE ATTENDANCE. 

Rule XXVI of the Standing Rules of the 
Senate is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following: 

(14) The chairman of each committee of 
the Senate shall publish, in the Congres- 
sional Record, the committee attendance 
and voting records of each member of the 
committee on or before July 1 and December 
81.”. 

SEC. 106. SENATE FLOOR PROCEEDINGS. 

(a) REQUIREMENT OF A THREE-FIFTHS VOTE 
То OVERTURN THE CHAIR PosT-CLOTURE.—The 
third undesignated paragraph of paragraph 2 
of rule XXII of the Standing Rules of the 
Senate is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following: Appeals from the de- 
cision of the Presiding Officer shall require 
an affirmative vote of three-fifths of the 
Senators duly chosen and sworn—except on a 
measure or motion to amend the Senate 
rules, in which case the necessary affirma- 
tive vote shall be two-thirds of the Senators 
present and voting.“ 

(b) NONDEBATABLE MOTION TO PROCEED.— 
Paragraph 2 of rule VIII of the Standing 
Rules of the Senate is amended by striking 
the period at the end thereof and inserting 
the following: : except those motions to 
proceed made by the majority leader, or his 
designee, on which there shall be a time lim- 
itation for debate of two hours equally di- 
vided between the majority and the minority 
leaders, or their designees. Any such motion 
to proceed, by the majority leader, or any 
other Senator, to any motion, resolution, or 
proposal to change any of the Standing 
Rules of the Senate shall be debatable.”’. 

(c) CHARGING QUORUM CALLS AGAINST AN 
INDIVIDUAL’S TIME UNDER CLOTURE.—The 
first sentence of the third undesignated para- 
graph of paragraph 2 of rule XXII of the 
Standing Rules of the Senate is amended by 
striking the period and inserting the follow- 
ing: “, with the time consumed by quorum 
calls being charged to the Senator who re- 
quested the call of the quorum.”. 

(4) DISPENSING WITH THE READING OF CON- 
FERENCE REPORTS.—Paragraph 1 of rule 
XXVIII of the Standing Rules of the Senate 
is amended by striking and shall be deter- 
mined without debate.“ and inserting the 
following: ‘‘notwithstanding a request for 
the reading of the conference report (if such 
report is printed and available one day prior 
to the motion to consider), and shall be de- 
termined without debate. 

(e) SENSE OF THE SENATE RESOLUTIONS.— 
Rule XV of the Standing Rules of the Senate 
is amended by inserting at the end thereof 
the following: 

“6. On a point of order made by any Sen- 
ator, no amendment expressing the sense of 
the Senate or the sense of the Congress, or 
an amendment to such amendment, shall be 
received unless the amendment is signed by 
at least 10 Senators.“ 

БЕС. 107. DEDICATION OF UNEXPENDED FUNDS 
TO DEFICIT REDUCTION. 

(a) INTERIM RULES.—Not later than Janu- 
ary 1, 1995 and each year thereafter through 
1998, the Secretary of the Senate shall cer- 
tify and publish in the Congressional Record 
a list identifying each member of the Senate 
who has used less than the amount allocated 
to the personal office of the member during 
the preceding fiscal year and the amount of 
such unused allocation. 

(b) DEDICATION OF UNEXPENDED FUNDS BE- 
GINNING WITH FISCAL YEAR 1999.—Not later 
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than January 1, 1999 and each year there- 
after, the Secretary of the Senate shall no- 
tify each Member of the Senate of the dif- 
ference between the total obligations in- 
curred by his personal office and the alloca- 
tions for administrative expenses, legislative 
assistants, and clerk hire available to the 
Member for the preceding fiscal year. Within 
90 days after the date of such notification, 
any Member pursuant to this subsection may 
direct the Secretary of the Senate to submit 
a rescission request for such amount from 
unobligated balances for that fiscal year. 

(c) PERFORMANCE REVIEW GUIDANCE.—In 
conducting the performance review required 
by section 331, the Senate committees shall 
include a plan to reduce the disparity be- 
tween appropriations and allocations to 
Members. 

TITLE П--КЕҒОНМ OF THE HOUSE OF 

REPRESENTATIVES 


TITLE I1J—REFORM OF THE CONGRESS 
Subtitle A—Budget Process 
PART I—BIENNIAL BUDGETING 
SEC, 301, REVISION OF TIMETABLE. 

Section 300 of the Congressional Budget 
Act of 1974 (2 U.S.C. 631) is amended to read 
as follows: 

‘“TIMETABLE 

“SEC. 300. (a) IN GENERAL.—Except as pro- 
vided by subsection (b), the timetable with 
respect to the congressional budget process 
for any Congress (beginning with the One 
Hundred Fourth Congress) is as follows: 


“First Session 


On ог be- Action to be completed: 

fore: 

First Mon- President submits budget rec- 
day in ommendations. 
Feb- 

February Congressional Budget Office sub- 
15. mits report to Budget Commit- 

tees. 

Within 6 Committees submit views and esti- 
weeks mates to Budget Committees. 
after 
budget 
submis- 
sion. 

April 1 ..... Budget Committees report concur- 
rent resolution on the biennial 
budget. 

April 15 ... Congress completes action on con- 
current resolution on the biennial 
budget. 

Мау 15..... Biennial appropriation bills may be 
considered in the House. 

June 10 .... House Appropriations Committee 
reports last biennial appropria- 
tion bill. 

June 15 .... Congress completes action on rec- 
onciliation legislation. 

June 30 .... Congress completes action on bien- 
nial appropriation bills. 

October! Biennium begins. 

“Second Session 
Оп ог be- Action to be completed: 
fore: 

Мау 15 Congressional Budget Office sub- 
mits report to Budget Commit- 
tees. 

The last Congress completes action on bills 

day of and resolutions authorizing a new 
budget authority for the succeed- 


ing biennium. 

(b) SPECIAL RULE.—In the case of any ses- 
sion of Congress that begins in any year im- 
mediately following a leap year and during 
which the term of a President (except a 
President who succeeds himself) begins, the 
following dates shall supersede those set 
forth in subsection (a): 
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“(1) First Monday in April, President sub- 
mits budget recommendations. 

“(2) April 20, committees submit views and 
estimates to Budget Committees. 

“(3) May 15, Budget Committees report 
concurrent resolution on the biennial budg- 
et. 

“(4) June 1, Congress completes action on 
concurrent resolution on the biennial budg- 
et. 

“(5) July 1, biennial appropriation bills 
may be considered in the House. 

“(6) July 20, House Appropriations Com- 
mittee reports last biennial appropriation 
bill.“ 

БЕС. 302. AMENDMENTS TO THE CONGRESSIONAL 
BUDGET AND IMPOUNDMENT CON- 
TROL АСТ OF 1974. 

(a) DECLARATION OF PURPOSE.—Section 2(2) 
of the Congressional Budget and Impound- 
ment Control] Act of 1974 (2 U.S.C. 621(2)) is 
amended by striking “each year” and insert- 
ing “biennially”. 

(b) DEFINITIONS.— 

(1) Section 3(4) of such Act (2 U.S.C. 622(4)) 
is amended by striking fiscal year” each 
place it appears and inserting “biennium”. 

(2) Section 3 of such Act (2 U.S.C. 622) is 
further amended by adding at the end the 
following new paragraph: 

“(12) The term ‘biennium’ means the pe- 
riod of 2 consecutive fiscal years beginning 
on October 1 of any odd-numbered уеаг.”. 

(с) BIENNIAL CONCURRENT RESOLUTION ON 
THE BUDOET.— 

(1) Section 301(а) of such Act (2 U.S.C. 
632(a)) is amended— 

(A) by striking April 15 of each year“ and 
inserting “April 15 of each odd-numbered 
year”; 

(В) by striking the fiscal year beginning 
on October 1 of such year" the first place it 
appears and inserting the biennium begin- 
ning on October 1 of such уеаг”; 

(С) by striking the fiscal year beginning 
on October 1 of such year” the second place 
it appears and inserting “еасһ fiscal year in 
such period”; 

(D) by striking ‘‘and planning levels for 
each of the two ensuing fiscal уеагв” and in- 
serting ‘‘and the appropriate levels for each 
of the 3 ensuing fiscal years”; 

(E) in paragraph (6) by striking ‘‘for the 
fiscal year of the resolution and each of the 
4” and inserting for the biennium of the 
resolution and each of the 3”; and 

(F) in paragraph (7) by striking ‘‘for the 
fiscal year of the resolution and each of the 
4” and inserting “for the biennium of the 
resolution and each of the 3”. 

(2) Section 301(b) of such Act (2 U.S.C. 
632(b)) is amended— 

(A) in the matter preceding paragraph (1) 
by inserting for a biennium” after concur- 
rent resolution on the budget“; and 

(B) in paragraph (3) by striking ‘‘for such 
fiscal year“ and inserting for either fiscal 
year in such biennium”. 

(3) Section 301(d) of such Act (2 U.S.C. 
632(4)) is amended by inserting “(ог, if appli- 
cable, as provided by section 300 (b))“ after 
“United States Code”. 

(4) Section 301(е) of such Act (2 U.S.C. 
632(е)) is amended— 

(A) in the first sentence by striking "fiscal 
year” and inserting biennium“'; 

(B) by inserting between the second and 
third sentences the following new sentence: 
“On or before April 1 of each odd-numbered 
year (or, if applicable, as provided by section 
300(b)) the Committee on the Budget of each 
House shall report to its House the concur- 
rent resolution on the budget referred to in 
subsection (a) for the biennium beginning on 
October 1 of that year.“; 
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(C) in paragraph (6) by striking such fis- 
cal year” and inserting “the first fiscal year 
of such Меппішп,”; and 

(D) іп paragraph (10) by striking “the fiscal 
year covered" and inserting “the biennium 
covered“. 

(5) Section 301(f) of such Act (2 U.S.C. 
632(f)) is amended by striking fiscal year” 
each place it appears and inserting ‘‘bien- 
nium”. 

(6) Section 301(g)(1) of such Act (U.S.C. 
632(g)(1)) is amended by striking for a fiscal 
year” and inserting for a biennium". 

(7) The section heading of section 301 of 
such Act is amended by striking “ANNUAL” 
and inserting “BIENNIAL”. 

(8) The table of contents set forth in sec- 
tion 1(b) of such Act is amended by striki 
Annual“ in the item relating to section 301 
and inserting Biennial”. 

(d) SECTION 302 COMMITTEE ALLOCATIONS.— 
Section 302(a)(2) of such Act (2 U.S.C. 
633(a)(2)) is amended by striking fiscal year 
of the resolution and each of the 4 succeed- 
ing fiscal years“ and inserting the bien- 
nium of the resolution and each of the 3 suc- 
ceeding fiscal years“. 

(е) SECTION 303 POINT OF ORDER.— 

(1) Section 303(a) of such Act (2 U.S.C. 
634(a)) is amended by striking fiscal year“ 
each place it appears and inserting “Меп- 
nium”. 

(2) Section 303(b) of such Act (2 U.S.C. 
634(b)) is amended— 

(A) in subparagraphs (A) and (B) of para- 
graph (1) by striking the fiscal year“ each 
place it appears and inserting ‘‘biennium"; 

(В) in paragraph (1) by striking “апу cal- 
endar year“ and inserting “апу odd-num- 
bered calendar year (or, if applicable, as pro- 
vided by section 300(b))”; and 

(C) by striking paragraph (2), striking 
“(1)”, and redesignating subparagraphs (A) 
and (B) as paragraphs (1) and (2), respec- 
tively. 

(f) PERMISSIBLE REVISIONS OF CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTIONS ON THE BUDGET.—Section 304(a) 
of such Act (2 U.S.C. 635) is amended— 

(1) by striking fiscal year“ the first two 
places it appears and inserting biennium”; 

(2) by striking “for such fiscal year”; and 

(3) by inserting before the period “for such 
biennium”. 

(g) PROCEDURES FOR CONSIDERATION OF 
BUDGET RESOLUTIONS.—Section 305(a)(3) of 
such Act (2 U.S.C. 636(b)(3)) is amended by 
striking “fiscal year“ and inserting “Меп- 
nium”. 

(h) REPORTS AND SUMMARIES OF CONGRES- 
SIONAL BUDGET ACTIONS.—Section 308(a)(1)(A) 
of such Act (2 U.S.C. 639(a)(1)) is amended by 
striking “‘fiscal year (or fiscal years)” and 
inserting biennium“. 

(i) COMPLETION OF ACTION ON REGULAR AP- 
PROPRIATION BILLS.—Section 309 of such Act 
(2 U.S.C. 640) is amended— 

(1) by inserting of any odd-numbered cal- 
endar year” after “July”; 

(2) by striking annual“ and inserting 
“regular”; and 

(3) by striking “fiscal year” and inserting 
“biennium”. 

(j) RECONCILIATION PROCESS.— 

(1) Section 310(a) of such Act (2 U.S.C. 
641(а)) is amended— 

(А) by striking “апу fiscal year” in the 
matter preceding paragraph (1) and inserting 
“any biennium”; 

(B) in paragraph (1) by striking ‘‘such fis- 
cal year" each place it appears and inserting 
“each fiscal year in such biennium”; and 

(С) in paragraph (2) by inserting for each 
fiscal year in such biennium” after ‘‘reve- 
nues”. 
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(2) Section 310(f) of such Act (2 U.S.C. 
641(f)) is amended by striking for such fiscal 
year” and inserting for such biennium”. 

(k) SECTION 311 POINT OF ORDER.— 

(XA) Section 311(a)(1) of such Act (2 U.S.C. 
642(a)) is amended— 

(i) by striking “for a fiscal year“ and in- 
serting for a biennium”; 

(ii) by striking ‘‘such fiscal уеаг” the first 
place it appears and inserting either fiscal 
year in such biennium”; 

(iii) by striking during such fiscal year” 
and inserting “during either fiscal year іп 
such biennium"; 

(iv) by striking “revenues for such fiscal 
year” and inserting revenues for a fiscal 
уеаг”; and 

(v) by striking “budget for such fiscal 
year” and inserting budget for either fiscal 
year in such biennium”. 

(В) Section 311(a)(2)(A) of such Act is 
amended— 

(i) by striking “for the first“ and inserting 
“for either“; 

(ii) by striking ‘covering such fiscal year” 
and inserting covering such biennium"; 

(iii) by striking the first fiscal year cov- 
егей” and inserting ‘‘either fiscal year in 
such biennium соуегей”; 

(iv) by striking the first fiscal year plus“ 
and inserting the biennium plus“; and 

(у) by striking 4 fiscal years“ and insert- 
ing “3 fiscal years". 

(2) Section 311(b) of such Act (2 U.S.C. 
642(b)) is amended by striking such fiscal 
уеаг” the second place it appears and insert- 
ing either fiscal year in such biennium”. 

(1) BILLS PROVIDING NEW SPENDING AUTHOR- 
ITy.—Section 401(b)(2) of such Act (2 U.S.C. 
651(b)(2)) is amended by striking “for such 
fiscal уеаг” the second place it appears and 
inserting for the biennium in which such 
fiscal year occurs“. 

(m) DATE OF ADJUSTING ALLOCATIONS.— 
Section 603(a) of such Act (2 U.S.C. 665b) is 
amended by inserting after April 15” the 
following “(ог if section 300(b) applies by 
June 15th)”. 

SEC. 303. AMENDMENTS TO TITLE 31, UNITED 
STATES CODE. 

(a) DEFINITION.—Section 1101 of title 31, 
United States Code, is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new paragraph: 

(3) ‘biennium’ has the meaning given to 
such term in paragraph (12) of section 3 of 
the Congressional Budget and Impoundment 
Control Act of 1974 (2 U.S.C. 622(12)).”. 

(b) BUDGET CONTENTS AND SUBMISSION TO 
THE CONGRESS.— 

(1) So much of section 1105(a) of title 31, 
United States Code, as precedes paragraph 
(1) thereof is amended to read as follows: 

“(а) On or before the first Monday in Feb- 
ruary of each odd-numbered year (or, if ap- 
plicable, as provided by section 300(b) of the 
Congressional Budget Act of 1974), beginning 
with the One Hundred Fourth Congress, the 
President shall transmit to the Congress, the 
budget for the biennium beginning on Octo- 
ber 1 of such calendar year. The budget 
transmitted under this subsection shall in- 
clude a budget message and summary and 
supporting information. The President shall 
include in each budget the following:“. 

(2) Section 1105(a)(5) of title 31, United 
States Code, is amended by striking “the fis- 
cal year for which the budget is submitted 
and the 4 fiscal years after that уеаг” and in- 
serting “еасһ fiscal year in the biennium for 
which the budget is submitted and in the 
succeeding 3 years”. 

(3) Section 1105(a)(6) of title 31, United 
States Code, is amended by striking the fis- 
cal year for which the budget is submitted 
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and the 4 fiscal years after that уеаг” and іп- 
serting “еасһ fiscal year in the biennium for 
which the budget is submitted and in the 
succeeding 3 уеагв”. 

(4) Section 1105(а)(9)(С) of title 31, United 
States Code, is amended by striking the fis- 
cal year” and inserting each fiscal year іп 
the biennium”. 

(5) Section 1105(a)(12) of title 31, United 
States Code, is amended— 

(А) by striking the fiscal year” in sub- 
paragraph (A) and inserting “еасһ fiscal year 
in the biennium"; and 

(В) by striking “4 fiscal years after that 
уеаг” in subparagraph (В) and inserting “3 
fiscal years immediately following the sec- 
ond fiscal year in such biennium”. 

(6) Section 1105(a)(13) of title 31, United 
States Code, is amended by striking ‘‘the fis- 
cal уеаг” and inserting “еасһ fiscal year in 
the biennium”. 

(7) Section 1105(a)(14) of title 31, United 
States Code, is amended by striking “that 
year” and inserting each fiscal year in the 
biennium for which the budget is submit- 
бей”. 

(8) Section 1105(a)(16) of title 31, United 
States Code, is amended by striking the fis- 
cal year” and inserting “еасһ fiscal year in 
the biennium”. 

(9) Section 1105(a)(17) of title 31, Unite 
States Code, is amended— ` 

(A) by striking “the fiscal year following 
the fiscal year“ and inserting each fiscal 
year in the biennium following the bien- 
nium"; 

(B) by striking ‘‘that following fiscal year” 
and inserting ‘‘each such fiscal уеаг”; and 

(С) by striking “fiscal year before the fis- 
cal year” and inserting ‘‘biennium before the 
biennium”. 

(10) Section 1105(a)(18) of title 31, United 
States Code, is amended— 

(А) by striking the prior fiscal year” and 
inserting “еасһ of the 2 most recently com- 
pleted fiscal уеагв”; 

(В) by striking "for that year“ and insert- 
ing with respect to that fiscal year“; and 

(С) by striking “іп that year’’ and insert- 
ing in that fiscal year“. 

(11) Section 1105(a)(19) of title 31, United 
States Code, is amended— 

(A) by striking the prior fiscal year” and 
inserting ‘‘each of the 2 most recently com- 
pleted fiscal уеагв”; 

(В) by striking for that year” and insert- 
ing “with respect to that fiscal year“; and 

(С) by striking “іп that year“ each place it 
appears and inserting “іп that fiscal year“. 

(c) ESTIMATED EXPENDITURES OF LEGISLA- 
TIVE AND JUDICIAL BRANCHES.—Section 
1105(b) of title 31, United States Code, is 
amended by striking “each year“ and insert- 
ing each even-numbered year“. 

(d) RECOMMENDATIONS TO MEET ESTIMATED 
DEFICIENCIES.—Section 1105(c) of title 31, 
United States Code, is amended— 

(1) by striking fiscal year for“ each place 
it appears and inserting "biennium for“; 

(2) by inserting “ог current biennium, as 


the case may Фе,” after current fiscal 
year"; and 

(3) by striking “that year“ and inserting 
“that period“. 


(е) STATEMENT WITH RESPECT TO CERTAIN 
CHANGES.—Section 1105(d) of title 31, United 
States Code, is amended by striking fiscal 
year” and inserting “biennium”. 

(f) CAPITAL INVESTMENT ANALYSIS.—Sec- 
tion 1105(e) of title 31, United States Code, is 
amended by striking “ensuing fiscal year” 
and inserting “biennium to which such budg- 
et relates”. 

(g) SUPPLEMENTAL BUDGET ESTIMATES AND 
CHANGES.— 
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(1) Section 1106(a) of title 31, United States 
Code, is amended— 

(A) in the matter preceding paragraph (1) 
by striking fiscal year“ and inserting bi- 
ennium”; 

(В) in paragraph (1) by striking that fiscal 
year” and inserting ‘‘each fiscal year in such 
biennium”; 

(С) in paragraph (2) by striking “4 fiscal 
years following the fiscal уеаг” and insert- 
ing 8 fiscal years following the biennium"; 
and 

(D) by striking fiscal year” in paragraph 
(3) and inserting “biennium”, 

(2) Section 1106(b) of title 31, United States 
Code, is amended by striking the fiscal 
year” and inserting ‘‘each fiscal year in the 
biennium”. 

(h) CURRENT PROGRAMS AND ACTIVITIES Es- 
TIMATES.— 

(1) Section 1109(a) of title 31, United States 
Code, is amended— 

(A) by striking On or before the first 
Monday after January 3 of each year (on or 
before February 5 in 1994)” and inserting “At 
the same time the budget required by section 
1105 is submitted for a biennium’'; and 

(В) by striking “the following fiscal year” 
and inserting “еасһ fiscal year of such pe- 
riod”. 

(2) Section 1109(b) of title 31, United States 
Code, is amended by striking March 1 of 
each year” and inserting “within 6 weeks of 
the President’s budget submission for each 
odd-numbered year (or, if applicable, as pro- 
vided by section 300(b) of the Congressional 
Budget Act of 1974)”, 

(i) YEAR-AHEAD REQUESTS FOR AUTHORIZING 
LEGISLATION.—Section 1110 of title 31, United 
States Code, is amended— 

(1) by striking fiscal year“ and inserting 
“biennium (beginning on or after October 1, 
1995)”; and 

(2) by striking “year before the year in 
which the fiscal year begins” and inserting 
“second calendar year preceding the cal- 
endar year in which the biennium begins”. 

(j) BUDGET INFORMATION ON CONSULTING 
SERVICES.—Section 1114 of title 31, United 
States Code, is amended— 

(1) by striking “Тһе” each place it appears 
and inserting ‘‘For each biennium beginning 
with the biennium beginning on October 1, 
1994, the“; and 

(2) by striking each year“ each place it 
appears. 

SEC. 304. TWO-YEAR APPROPRIATIONS; TITLE 
AND STYLE OF APPROPRIATIONS 


ACTS. 

Section 105 of title 1, United States Code, 
is amended to read as follows: 

“3105. Title and style of appropriations Acts 

“(а) The style and title of all Acts making 
appropriations for the support of the Govern- 
ment shall be as follows: ‘An Act making ap- 
propriations (here insert the object) for the 
biennium ending September 30 (here insert 
the odd-numbered calendar year).’. 

„(b) All Acts making regular appropria- 
tions for the support of the Government 
shall be enacted for a biennium and shall 
specify the amount of appropriations pro- 
vided for each fiscal year in such period. 

“(с) For purposes of this section, the term 
‘biennium’ has the same meaning as in sec- 
tion 3(11) of the Congressional Budget and 
Impoundment Control Act of 1974 (2 U.S.C. 
622(11)).”. 

БЕС. 305. CONFORMING AMENDMENTS TO RULES 
OF HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

(a) Clause 4(a)(1)(A) of rule X of the Rules 
of the House of Representatives is amended 
by inserting "odd-numbered" after each“. 

(b) Clause 4(a)(2) of rule X of the Rules of 
the House of Representatives is amended by 
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striking such fiscal year“ and inserting 
“the biennium in which such fiscal year be- 

(c)(1) Clause 4(b)(2) of rule X of the Rules of 
the House of Representatives is amended by 
striking concurrent resolution on the budg- 
et for each fiscal уеат” and inserting ‘‘con- 
current resolution on the budget required 
under section 301(а) of the Congressional 
Budget Act of 1974 for each biennium”’. 

(2) Clause 4(b) of rule X of the Rules of the 
House of Representatives is amended by 
striking “арӣ” at the end of subparagraph 
(4), by striking the period and inserting “; 
and” at the end of subparagraph (5), and by 
adding at the end the following new subpara- 
graph: 

“(6) to use the second year of each bien- 
nium to study issues with long-term budg- 
etary and economic implications, which 
would include— 

“(А) holding hearings to receive testimony 
from committees of jurisdiction to identify 
problem areas and to report on the results of 
oversight; and 

“(В) by January 1 of each odd-numbered 
year, issuing a report to the Speaker which 
identifies the key issues facing the Congress 
in the next biennium.”’. 

(d) Clause 4(f) of rule X of the Rules of the 
House of Representatives is amended by 
striking “annually” each place it appears 
and inserting “biennially”. 

(e) Clause 4(g) of rule X of the Rules of the 
House of Representatives is amended— 

(1) by striking “March 15 of each year” and 
inserting “March 15 of each odd-numbered 
year (or, if applicable, as provided by section 
300(b) of the Congressional Budget Act of 
1974)”; 

(2) by striking fiscal year“ the first place 
it appears and inserting biennium“; and 

(3) dy striking that fiscal year“ and in- 
serting “each fiscal year in such ensuing bi- 
ennium”. 

(f) Clause 4(h) of rule X of the Rules of the 
House of Representatives is amended by 
striking “fiscal уеаг” and inserting ‘‘bien- 
nium”. 

(g) Subdivision (C) of clause 2(1)(1) of rule 
XI of the Rules of the House of Representa- 
tives is repealed. 

(h) Clause 4(a) of rule XI of the Rules of the 
House of Representatives is amended by 
striking fiscal year if reported after Sep- 
tember 15 preceding the beginning of such 
fiscal year” and inserting biennium if re- 
ported after August 1 of the year in which 
such biennium begins“. 

(i) Clause 2 of rule XLIX of the Rules of the 
House of Representatives is amended by 
striking fiscal year“ and inserting bien- 
nium". 

SEC. 306. MULTIYEAR AUTHORIZATIONS. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Title III of the Congres- 
sional Budget Act of 1974 is amended by add- 
ing at the end the following new section: 

“AUTHORIZATIONS OF APPROPRIATIONS 

“Sec. 314. It shall not be in order in the 
House of Representatives or the Senate to 
consider any bill, joint resolution, amend- 
ment, or conference report that authorizes 
appropriations for a period of less than 2 fis- 
cal years, unless the program, project, or ac- 
tivity for which the funds are to be spent is 
of less than 2 years duration.“ 

(b) CONFORMING AMENDMENT.—The table of 
contents set forth in section 1(b) of the Con- 
gressional Budget and Impoundment Control 
Act of 1974 is amended by adding after the 
item relating to section 313 the following 
new item: 
“Sec. 314. Authorizations of appropria- 
tions.“ 
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PART II—ADDITIONAL BUDGET PROCESS 
CHANGES 


SEC, 311. CBO REPORTS TO BUDGET COMMIT- 
TEES. 


Section 308 of the Congressional Budget 
Act of 1974 is amended by— 

(1) redesignating subsection (c) as sub- 
section (d); and 

(2) inserting after subsection (b) the fol- 
lowing: 

“(с) QUARTERLY BUDGET REPORTS.—The 
Congressional Budget Office shall, as soon as 
practicable after the completion of each 
quarter of the fiscal year, prepare an analy- 
sis comparing revenues, spending, and the 
deficit for.the current fiscal year to assump- 
tions included in the Congressional budget 
resolution. In preparing this report, the Con- 
gressional Budget Office shall combine ac- 
tual budget figures to date with projected 
revenue and spending for the balance of the 
fiscal year. The Congressional Budget Office 
shall include any other information in this 
report that it deems useful for a full under- 
standing of the current fiscal position of the 
Federal Government. The reports mandated 
by this subsection shall be transmitted by 
the Director to the Senate and House Com- 
mittees on the Budget, and the Congres- 
sional Budget Office shall make such reports 
available to any interested party upon re- 
quest.“ 

SEC, 312. BYRD RULE CLARIFICATIONS. 

(a) PERMANENT EXTENSION OF BYRD RULE.— 
The first sentence of section 904(c) and the 
second sentence of section 904(d) of the Con- 
gressional Budget Act of 1974 are amended by 
inserting 313,“ after 306.“ 

(b) BYRD RULE CLARIFICATIONS.—Section 
313 of the Congressional Budget Act of 1974 is 
amended— 

(1) in subsection (b)(1)(A), by striking “, in- 
cluding changes in outlays and revenues 
brought about by changes in the terms and 
conditions under which outlays are made or 
revenues are required to be collected“; 

(2) by redesignating subsections (d) and (e) 
as subsections (e) and (f); 

(3) by redesignating subsection (c), the sec- 
ond time it appears, as subsection (d) and in- 
serting before When“ the following: 

“(с) APPLICATION TO CONFERENCE RE- 
PORTS.—"’; and 

(4) in subsection (d) (as redesignated by 
paragraph (3))— 

(А) in paragraph (1), by striking ‘‘and’’; and 

(B) by redesignating paragraph (2) as para- 
graph (3) and inserting after paragraph (1) 
the following: 

*(2)(A) a point of order being made against 
any provision producing an increase in out- 
lays in any fiscal year shall be considered ex- 
traneous if the net effect of provisions af- 
fecting outlays reported by the conferees 
would cause a Senate committee to fail to 
achieve its outlay instruction, and 

B) a point of order being made against 
any provision producing a reduction in reve- 
nues in any fiscal year shall be considered 
extraneous if the net effect of provisions af- 
fecting revenues reported by the conferees 
would cause a Senate committee to fail to 
achieve its revenue instruction, and“. 

SEC. 313. GAO ASSISTANCE WITH AUTHORIZA- 
TIONS AND OVERSIGHT. 

Section 717 of title 31, United States Code, 
is amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following: 

(e) During the second session of each Con- 
gress, the Comptroller General shall give pri- 
ority to requests from Congress for audits 
and evaluations of Government programs 
and activities.“. 
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Subtitle B—Staffing; Administration; and 
Support Agencies 
SEC. 331. LEGISLATIVE BRANCH STREAMLINING 
AND RESTRUCTURING. 

(a) PERFORMANCE REVIEW.—Not later than 
one year after the date of enactment of this 
Act, the Committee on Rules and Adminis- 
tration and the Committee on Арргоргіа- 
tions of the Senate and the appropriate com- 
mittees or task force of the House of Rep- 
resentatives shall submit to the leadership of 
their respective Houses a performance re- 
view together with any necessary imple- 
menting legislation for achieving effi- 
ciencies, economies, and reductions in the 
total number of full time equivalent posi- 
tions in the legislative branch comparable to 
those proposed and implemented for the ex- 
ecutive branch in the President's National 
Performance Review, submitted September 
1993. 

(b) REDUCTION ВАВЕ.--Тһе reductions re- 
quired by this section shall be made from a 
base of the total number of full time equiva- 
lent positions in the legislative branch on 
the date of introduction of S. Con. Res. 57 
(102d Congress, Ist Session), the concurrent 
resolution establishing the Joint Committee 
on the Organization of Congress. 

SEC. 332. AUTHORIZATION OF CERTAIN СОМ- 
. GRESSIONAL INSTRUMENTALITIES. 

(а) IN GENERAL.—It is the intent of Con- 
gress that the General Accounting Office, 
Congressional Budget Office, Library of Con- 
gress, Government Printing Office, and Of- 
fice of Technology Assessment shall be au- 
thorized for 8 fiscal years in accordance with 
this section. 

(b) CYCLES.— 

(1) GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE.—The Gen- 
eral Accounting Office shall be authorized by 
the enactment every eighth year beginning 
with fiscal year 1997 of an Act to authorize 
appropriations for that office for the next 8 
fiscal years. 

(2) LIBRARY OF CONGRESS.—The Library of 
Congress shall be authorized by the enact- 
ment every eighth year beginning with fiscal 
year 1999 of an Act to authorize appropria- 
tions for that office for the next 8 fiscal 
years. 

(3) GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE.—The 
Government Printing Office shall be author- 
ized by the enactment every eighth year be- 
ginning with fiscal year 2001 of an Act to au- 
thorize appropriations for that office for the 
next @ fiscal years. 

(4) CONGRESSIONAL BUDGET OFFICE AND OF- 
FICE OF TECHNOLOGY AND ASSESSMENT.—The 
Congressional Budget Office and Office of 
Technology Assessment shall be authorized 
by the enactment every eighth year begin- 
ning with fiscal year 2003 of an Act to au- 
thorize appropriations for those offices for 
the next 8 fiscal years. 

(c) JURISDICTION.— 

(1) ІХ GENERAL.—The Committee on Rules 
and Administration of the Senate and the 
appropriate committee in the House of Rep- 
resentatives shall have jurisdiction over the 
authorizations required by this section. 

(2) OVERSIGHT.—In reauthorizing instru- 
mentalities as required by this section, the 
committees referred to in paragraph (1) shall 
seek to— 

(A) eliminate duplication between instru- 
mentalities; 

(B) consolidate activities; and 

(C) increase efficiency within instrumen- 
talities. 

(4) CosT ACCOUNTING REQUIREMENTS.—Ef- 
fective on January 1, 1995, each instrumen- 
tality of the Congress providing support to 
the Congress shall prepare by not later than 
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December 31 of each year an annual report 
detailing the cost to the instrumentality of 
providing support to each committee of the 
Senate and Senator. The report shall be sub- 
mitted to the Secretary of the Senate and in- 
cluded in the Secretary’s semiannual report. 

(е) VOUCHER ALLOCATION SYSTEM.—The 
Committee on Rules and Administration of 
the Senate and the appropriate committee of 
the House of Representatives shall study and 
report to their respective Houses as a part of 
their authorization responsibilities under 
subsection (c) concerning the feasibility of 
establishing a voucher allocation system for 
committees using the services of instrumen- 
talities of Congress. 

(f) REPEALERS.— 

(1) GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE.—Section 
736 of title 31, United States Code, is re- 
pealed. 

(2) CONGRESSIONAL BUDGET OFFICE.—Sec- 
tion 201(f) of the Congressional Budget Act of 
1974 (2 U.S.C. 601(f)) is repealed. 

(3) LIBRARY OF CONGRESS.—Any authoriza- 
tion of appropriations for the Library of Con- 
gress in effect on the effective date of this 
paragraph is repealed. 

(4) GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE.—Any au- 
thorization of appropriations for the Govern- 
ment Printing Office in effect on the effec- 
tive date of this paragraph is repealed. 

(5) OFFICE OF TECHNOLOGY ASSESSMENT.— 
Section 12 of the Technology Assessment Act 
of 1972 (2 U.S.C. 481) is repealed. 

(6) EFFECTIVE DATE.—Paragraphs (1) and (2) 
shall take effect with respect to fiscal years 
beginning with fiscal year 1997. Paragraphs 
(3), (4), and (5) shall take effect with respect 
to fiscal years beginning with fiscal year 
1999. 

SEC. 333. DETAILEES FROM CONGRESSIONAL 
SUPPORT AGENCIES AND EXECU- 
TIVE AGENCIES. 

(a) REIMBURSEMENT.—The cost of the serv- 
ice on detail to a committee of the Senate or 
House of Representatives or the personal of- 
fice of a member of the Senate or House of 
Representatives of a person who is regularly 
employed by an instrumentality of Congress 
or an executive agency shall be fully reim- 
bursed to the instrumentality of Congress or 
executive agency by the committee or per- 
sonal office that receives the service. 

(b) DEFINITION.—In this section, the term 
“instrumentality of Congress“ means— 

(1) the General Accounting Office; 

(2) the Congressional Budget Office; 

(3) the Library of Congress; 

(4) the Government Printing Office; and 

(5) the Office of Technology Assessment. 
Subtitle C—Abolishing the Joint Committees 

PART I—JOINT ECONOMIC COMMITTEE 
SEC. 361. JOINT ECONOMIC COMMITTEE, 

(a) ABOLITION.—Effective beginning with 
the 104th Congress, the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee is abolished. 

(b) TRANSFER ОҒ RESPONSIBILITY.—The 
Committee on the Budget and the appro- 
priate committee of the House of Represent- 
atives shall be responsible for review of the 
Economic Report of the President required 
by section 103 of the Full Employment and 
Balanced Growth Act of 1978 (15 U.S.C. 1022). 

PART II—JOINT COMMITTEE ОМ 
TAXATION 
SEC. 362. JOINT COMMITTEE ON TAXATION. 

(a) ABOLITION.—Effective beginning with 
the 104th Congress, the Joint Committee on 
Taxation is abolished. 

(b) TRANSFER OF RESPONSIBILITY.—Section 
202(b) of the Congressional Budget Act of 1974 
is amended by— 

(1) designating the text of such subsection 
as paragraph (1); and 
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(2) adding at the end thereof the following: 

“(2) The Office shall provide technical 
guidance to the Committee on Finance and 
the Committee on Ways and Means with re- 
spect to taxation and tax legislation. The Of- 
fice shall perform the responsibilities for- 
merly assigned to the Joint Committee on 
Taxation upon the abolishment of such com- 
mittee.“ 

(с) COMMITTEE TRANSFER OVERSIGHT.—The 
Committee on Rules and Administration and 
the appropriate committee of the House of 
Representatives shall report to the Congress 
a plan for the transfer of responsibilities and 
staff as required by this section. 

PART IlI—JOINT COMMITTEE ON THE 
LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 
SEC. 363. JOINT COMMITTEE ON THE LIBRARY OF 
CONGRESS. 


(а) ABOLITION.—Effective beginning with 
the 104th Congress, the Joint Committee оп 
the Library of Congress is abolished. 

(b) TRANSFER OF RESPONSIBILITY.—Effec- 
tive beginning with the 104th Congress, the 
responsibilities of the Joint Committee on 
the Library of Congress shall be performed 
by the Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion of the Senate and the appropriate com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives. 

PART IV—JOINT COMMITTEE ON 
PRINTING 
SEC. 371, JOINT COMMITTEE ON PRINTING. 

(a) ABOLITION.—Chapter 1 of title 44, 
United States Code, is repealed. 

(b) TRANSFER OF RESPONSIBILITY.—Subject 
to subsection (c), all duties, authorities, re- 
sponsibilities, and functions performed by 
the Joint Committee on Printing before the 
effective date of this part shall be performed 
by the Public Printer on and after such date. 

(с) OVERSIGHT FUNCTIONS.—All legislative 
oversight jurisdiction, duties, authorities, 
responsibilities, and functions performed by 
the Joint Committee on Printing before the 
effective date of this part shall be performed 
by the Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion of the Senate and the Committee on 
House Administration of the House of Rep- 
resentatives on and after such date. 

(4) REFERENCES.—Reference іп any other 
Federal law, Executive order, rule, regula- 
tion, or delegation of authority, or any docu- 
ment of or relating to the Joint Committee 
on Printing shall be deemed to refer to the 
Committee on Rules and Administration of 
the Senate and the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration of the House of Representa- 
tives, or the Public Printer, as appropriate. 
SEC. 372, DEPUTY PUBLIC PRINTERS. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Section 302 of title 44, 
United States Code, is amended to read as 
follows: 

“3302. Deputy Public Printers; appointments; 
duties 

*а)(1) The President of the United States 
shall nominate and, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, appoint the— 

„A) Legislative Deputy Public Printer 
who shall also serve as the Superintendent of 
Documents; 

(B) Executive Deputy Public Printer; and 

“(С) Judicial Deputy Public Printer. 

“(2) Each Deputy Printer shall be a suit- 
able person, who is a practical printer and 
versed in the art of bookbinding. 

(b) In addition to any other duties re- 
quired by the Public Printer, the Legislative 
Deputy Public Printer shall perform all du- 
ties of the Government Printing Office relat- 
ing to the Legislative branch, including all 
applicable duties performed under— 

“(1) chapter 7 relating to Congressional 
printing and binding; 
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“(2) chapter 9 relating to the Congressional 
Record; 

“(3) chapter 13 relating to particular re- 
ports and documents, including sections 1326 
and 1332; 

“(4) chapter 17 relating to the distribution 
and sale of public documents; 

“(5) chapter 19 relating to the Depository 
Library Program; 

“(6) chapter 27 relating to Advisory Com- 
mittee on Records of Congress; and 

“(7) section 3511 relating to services per- 
formed for the Federal Information Locator 
System. 

“(с) In addition to any other duties re- 
quired by the Public Printer, the Executive 
Deputy Public Printer shall perform all du- 
ties of the Government Printing Office relat- 
ing to the Executive branch, including all 
applicable duties performed under— 

i) chapter 5 relating to the production 
and procurement of printing and binding; 

“(2) chapter 11 relating to Executive print- 
ing and binding; 

(3) chapter 13 relating to particular re- 
ports and documents; and 

“(4) chapters 15, 21, 22, 23, 25, 29, 31, 33, 35, 
37, and 39, 

“(4) In addition to any other duties re- 
quired by the Public Printer, the Judicial 
Deputy Public Printer shall perform all du- 
ties of the Government Printing Office relat- 
ing to the Judicial branch, including all ap- 
plicable duties performed under— 

“(1) chapter 11 relating to Judiciary print- 
ing and binding, including printings under 
section 1120; and 

“(2) chapter 13 relating to particular re- 
ports and documents. 

“(е) The Public Printer, in consultation 
with the Committee on Rules and Adminis- 
tration of the Senate and the Committee on 
House Administration of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, shall determine the respective 
duties of the Deputy Public Printers under 
this section.“. 

(b) COMPENSATION.—Section 303 of title 44, 
United States Code, is amended in the second 
sentence by striking out “the Deputy Public 
Ргіпбег” and inserting in lieu thereof “each 
of the Deputy Public Printers”. 

(с) SuccEession.—Section 304 of title 44, 
United States Code, is amended by striking 
out “the Deputy Public Printer“ and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “опе of the Deputy Public 
Printers designated by the President”. 

(d) TECHNICAL AND CONFORMING AMEND- 
MENTS.—(1) The table of sections for chapter 
3 of title 44, United States Code, is amended 
by striking out the item relating to section 
302 and inserting in lieu thereof the follow- 
ing new item: 

302. Deputy Public Printers; appointments; 
duties.“ 

(2) Section 313 of title 44. United States 
Code, is amended— 

(A) in the first sentence— 

(i) by striking out “Deputy Public Print- 
ег” and inserting in lieu thereof “3 Deputy 
Public Printers”; and 

(ii) by striking out Joint Committee оп 
Printing” and inserting in lieu thereof 
Committee оп Rules and Administration of 
the Senate and the Committee on Adminis- 
tration of the House of Representatives“; 

(B) in the second sentence— 

(i) by striking out “Deputy Public Print- 
ег” and inserting in lieu thereof “3 Deputy 
Public Printers”; and 

(ii) by striking out Joint Committee on 
Printing’ and inserting in lieu thereof 
“Committee on Rules and Administration of 
the Senate and the Committee on Adminis- 
tration of the House of Representatives’’; 
and 
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(C) in the third sentence— 

(i) by striking out “Deputy Public Print- 
ег” and inserting in lieu thereof “3 Deputy 
Public Printers"; and 

(ii) by striking out “Joint Committee on 
Printing“ and inserting in lieu thereof 
“Committee on Rules and Administration of 
the Senate and the Committee on Adminis- 
tration of the House of Representatives”. 
SEC. 373. ANNUAL REPORT TO CONGRESS. 

Section 309(с) of title 44, United States 
Code, is amended— 

(1) by inserting “(1)” after “(с)”; and 

(2) by adding at the end thereof the follow- 
ing new paragraph: 

“(2) The annual program submitted under 
this subsection shall include a report on— 

“(А) the printing costs of each branch of 
the Government; 

“(В) with regard to Government publica- 
tions, a cost comparison of— 

) publications published by the Govern- 
ment Printing Office; 

(ii) Federal agency publications that аге 
published by such agency; 

“(iii) publications that are published by 
commercial sources that are not Federal en- 
tities under any contract with a Federal 
agency (other than the Government Printing 
Office); and 

„(iv) publications that are published by 
commercial sources that are not Federal en- 
tities under any contract with the Govern- 
ment Printing Office; and 

“(С) the cost of all individual printing or- 
ders printed under section 501(a)(1)(C).”’. 

SEC. 374. SUPERINTENDENT OF DOCUMENTS. 
Section 1702 of title 44, United States Code, 

is amended by striking out the first sentence 
and inserting in lieu thereof “Тһе Legisla- 
tive Deputy Public Printer appointed under 
section 302 shall also serve as the Super- 
intendent of Documents for no additional 
compensation.“ 

SEC. 375. REQUIREMENT OF PRINTING BY 

GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Section 501 of title 44, 
United States Code, is amended to read as 
follows: 

“$501. Government printing, binding, and 
blank-book work to be done at Government 
Printing Office 
“(a)(1) All printing, binding, and blank- 

book work for Congress, the Executive Of- 

fice, the Judiciary, other than the Supreme 

Court of the United States, and every execu- 

tive department, independent office and es- 

tablishment of the Government, shall be 
done at the Government Printing Office, ex- 
cept— 

“(А) classes of work the Public Printer 
considers to be urgent or necessary to have 
done elsewhere; 

B) printing іп field printing plants oper- 
ated by an executive department, independ- 
ent office or establishment, and the procure- 
ment of printing by an executive depart- 
ment, independent office or establishment 
from allotments for contract field printing, 
if approved by the Public Printer; 

“(С) individual printing orders may be or- 
dered by an executive department or agency 
costing not more than $1,500, if— 

„i) the work is printed by any executive 
department or agency; or 

(ii) the work is printed under a contract 
by a commercial source that is not a Federal 
entity; 

D) printing for the Central Intelligence 
Agency, the Defense Intelligence Agency, or 
the National Security Agency; or 

“(Е) printing from other sources that is 
specifically authorized by law. 
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(2) For purposes of this subsection, the 
term ‘printing’ means the process of com- 
position, platemaking, presswork, silk 
screen processes, binding, microform, and 
the end items of such processes. 

(b) Any Federal officer who orders or con- 
tracts for an individual printing order de- 
scribed under subsection (a)(1)(C) shall in- 
clude as a term of such order or contract 
that the executive agency or department, or 
the commercial source that provides the 
printing shall deliver a sufficient number of 
any document printed under such order or 
contract to the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments for inclusion in the depository library 
program under chapter 19. The Public Print- 
er shall promulgate regulations to define the 
term ‘sufficient number’ for purposes of this 
subsection. 

“(с) Printing or binding may be done at 
the Government Printing Office only when 
authorized by law.“. 

(b) TECHNICAL AND CONFORMING AMEND- 
MENT.—Section 207 of the Legislative Branch 
Appropriations Act, 1993 (44 U.S.C. 501 note; 
Public Law 102-392; 106 Stat. 1719) is repealed. 
БЕС. 376. REPORT ON COSTS FOR PRINTING BY 

FEDERAL AGENCIES OTHER THAN 
THE GOVERNMENT PRINTING OF- 
FICE. 

(а) ІМ GENERAL,—Chapter 11 of title 44, 
United States Code, is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new section: 
“$1124. Report on costs for printing by Fed- 

eral agencies 

“No later than November 1 of each year, 
the head of each Federal department and 
agency shall submit a report to the Public 
Printer of the cost of publishing all Govern- 
ment publications that were published by 
such agency in the preceding fiscal year. 
Such costs shall not include Government 
publications published by the Government 
Printing Office or under contract with a 
commercial source that is not a Federal en- 
tity.”. 

(b) TECHNICAL AND CONFORMING AMEND- 
MENT.—The table of sections for chapter 11 of 
title 44, United States Code, is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
item: 


“1124. Report on costs for printing by Fed- 
eral agencies.“ 
SEC. 377. TECHNICAL AND CONFORMING AMEND- 
MENTS. 


(1) Section 107 of title 1, United States 
Code, is amended by striking out Joint 
Committee on Printing“ and inserting in 
lieu thereof Public Printer in consultation 
with the Secretary of the Senate and the 
Clerk of the House of Representatives”. 

(2) Section 208 of title 1, United States 
Code, is amended by striking out “Joint 
Committee on Printing" and inserting in 
lieu thereof Public Printer“. 

(3) Section 4 of the joint resolution enti- 
tled “A joint resolution to provide for the 
printing and distribution of the Precedents 
of the House of Representatives compiled 
and prepared by Lewis Deschler“, approved 
October 18, 1976 (2 U.S.C. 28e) is amended— 

(A) in subsection (a) by striking out “Joint 
Committee on Printing’ and inserting in 
lieu thereof Committee on Rules and Ad- 
ministration of the Senate and the Commit- 
tee on House Administration of the House of 
Representatives“; and 

(В) in subsection (b) by striking out Joint 
Committee on Printing“ and inserting in 
lieu thereof Committee on Rules and Ad- 
ministration of the Senate and the Commit- 
tee on House Administration of the House of 
Representatives". 
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(4) Section 3 of the Joint Resolution of De- 
cember 24, 1970 (2 U.S.C. 168b) is amended by 
striking out “Joint Committee on Printing” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “Committee on 
Rules and Administration of the Senate and 
the Committee on House Administration of 
the House of Representatives”. 

(5) Section 145 of title 4, United States 
Code, is amended by striking out “Joint 
Committee on Printing“ and inserting іп 
lieu thereof “Committee on Rules and Ad- 
ministration of the Senate and the Commit- 
tee on House Administration of the House of 
Representatives”. 

(6) Section 312 of the Federal Water Power 
Act (16 U.S.C. 825k) is amended by striking 
out “Joint Committee on Printing” each 
place it appears and inserting in each such 
place Public Printer”. 

(7) Section 5(c) of the National Foundation 
on the Arts and the Humanities Act of 1965 
(20 U.S.C. 954(c)) is amended by striking out 
“Joint Committee on Printing of the Con- 
gress” and inserting in lieu thereof Public 
Printer”. 

(8) Section Т(с) of the National Foundation 
on the Arts and the Humanities Act of 1965 
(20 U.S.C. 956(с)) is amended by striking out 
“Joint Committee on Printing” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof Public Printer”. 

(9) Section 411 of title 28, United States 
Code, is amended in subsection (a) by strik- 
ing out Joint Committee on Printing” and 
inserting in lieu thereof Public Printer”, 

(10) Section 602 of the Federal Property 
and Administrative Services Act of 1949 (40 
U.S.C. 474(18)) is amended— 

(A) by striking out paragraph (18); and 

(В) by redesignating paragraphs (19) 
through (21) as paragraphs (18) through (20), 
respectively. 

(11) The table of chapters for title 44, 
United States Code, is amended by striking 
out the item relating to chapter 1. 

(12) The table of sections for chapter 1 of 
title 44, United States Code, is repealed. 

(13) Section 305 of title 44, United States 
Code, is amended in subsection (a)— 

(A) in the fourth sentence by striking out 
“Joint Committee on Printing’ and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof Publie Printer"; and 

(B) in the fifth sentence by striking out 
“either party may appeal to the Joint Com- 
mittee on Printing, and the decision of the 
Joint Committee is final.” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “ап appeal may be made under 
subchapter ІП of chapter 71 of title 5.”, 

(14) Section 309 of title 44, United States 
Code, is amended in subsection (a) by strik- 
ing out “Joint Committee on Printing” and 
inserting in lieu thereof Public Printer“. 

(15) Section 312 of title 44, United States 
Code, is amended by striking out , with the 
approval of the Joint Committee on Print- 
ing,“ 

(16) Section 502 of title 44, United States 

Code, is amended by striking out with the 
approval of the Joint Committee on Print- 
ing”. 
(17) Section 504 of title 44, United States 
Code, is amended by striking out “Тһе Joint 
Committee on Printing may permit the Pub- 
lic Printer 50” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“Тһе Public Printer may". 

(18) Section 505 of title 44, United States 
Code, is amended by striking out, under 
regulations of the Joint Committee on Print- 
ing". 

(19) Section 508 of title 44, United States 
Code, is amended by striking out “Joint 
Committee on Printing” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “Committee on Rules and Ad- 
ministration of the Senate and the Commit- 
tee on House Administration of the House of 
Representatives”. 
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(20) Section 509 of title 44, United States 
Code, is amended— 

(A) by striking out “Joint Committee on 
Printing“ and inserting іп lieu thereof the 
Public Printer“; and 

(В) by striking out , under their direc- 
tion.“. 

(21) Section 510 of title 44, United States 
Code, is amended by striking out “Joint 
Committee on Printing” and inserting іп 
lieu thereof Public Printer”. 

(22) Section 511 of title 44, United States 
Code, is amended— 

(A) in the first sentence by striking out 
“Joint Committee on Printing“ and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “Public Printer”; 

(B) in the second sentence by striking out 
“The committee“ and inserting in lieu there- 
of The Public Printer”; and 

(C) in the third sentence by striking out 
“The Committee“ and inserting in lieu 
thereof “Тһе Public Printer”. 

(23) Section 512 of title 44, United States 
Code, is amended— 

(A) in the first sentence by striking out 
“Joint Committee on Printing” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “Public Printer“; and 

(B) by striking out “the Committee“ and 
inserting in lieu thereof the Public Print- 


(24) Section 513 of title 44, United States 
Code, is amended— 

(A) in the first sentence by striking out 
“standard of quality fixed upon by the Joint 
Committee оп Printing.“ and inserting in 
lieu thereof “applicable fixed standard of 
quality”; and 

(B) in the second sentence by striking out 
“the Committee” and inserting in lieu there- 
of the Public Printer“. 

(25) Section 514 of title 44, United States 
Code, is amended— 

(A) by striking out “Joint Committee on 
Printing shall determine” and inserting іп 
lieu thereof “Public Printer shall apply the 
provisions of subchapter V of chapter 35 of 
title 31, United States Code, to resolve“; and 

(В) by striking out “; and the decision of 
the Committee is final as to the United 
States”, 

(26) Section 515 of title 44, United States 
Code, is amended— 

(А) іп the first sentence by striking out 
“report the default to the Joint Committee 
on Printing, and under its direction.“: and 

(B) in the second sentence by striking out 
, under the direction of the Joint Commit- 
tee оп Printing.“ 

(27) Section 517 of title 44, United States 
Code, is amended by striking out “Тһе Joint 
Committee on Printing may authorize the 
Public Printer to“ and inserting in lieu 
thereof “Тһе Public Printer may", 

(28) Section 702 of title 44, United States 
Code, is amended by striking out ‘Joint 
Committee on Printing“ and inserting іп 
lieu thereof Public Printer". 

(29) Section 703 of title 44, United States 
Code, is amended by striking out Joint 
Committee on Printing“ and inserting in 
lieu thereof “Committee on Rules and Ad- 
ministration of the Senate or the Committee 
on House Administration of the House of 
Representatives“. 

(30) Section 707 of title 44, United States 
Code, is amended by striking out the Joint 
Committee on Printing may authorize the 
printing of a bill or resolution, with index 
and ancillaries, in the style and form the 
Joint Committee on Printing considers most 
suitable in the interest of economy and effi- 
ciency, and to so continue until final enact- 
ment in both Houses of Congress. The com- 
mittee” and inserting in lieu thereof the 
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Public Printer, in consultation with the Sec- 
retary of the Senate and the appropriate offi- 
cial of the House of Representatives, may 
print a bill or resolution, with index and an- 
cillaries, in the style and form the Public 
Printer considers most suitable in the inter- 
est of economy and efficiency, and to so con- 
tinue until final enactment in both Houses of 
Congress. The Public Printer, in consulta- 
tion with the Secretary of the Senate and 
the appropriate official of the House of Rep- 
resentatives“. 

(31) Section 709 of title 44, United States 
Code, is amended in the second sentence by 
striking out “Joint Committee on Printing” 
and inserting in lieu thereof Publio Print- 
ег”. 

(32) Section 714 of title 44, United States 
Code, is amended by striking out “Тһе Joint 
Committee on Printing shall establish rules 
to be observed by the Public Printer.“ and 
inserting in lieu thereof “Public Printer, in 
consultation with the Secretary of the Sen- 
ate and the appropriate official of the House 
of Representatives, shall establish rules“. 

(33) Section 717 of title 44, United States 
Code, is amended by striking out ‘Joint 
Committee on Printing“ and inserting in 
lieu thereof “Public Printer, in consultation 
with the Secretary of the Senate and the ap- 
propriate official of the House of Representa- 
tives”. 

(34) Section 718 of title 44, United States 
Code, is amended by striking out ‘Joint 
Committee on Printing“ and inserting in 
lieu thereof “Public Printer, in consultation 
with the Secretary of the Senate and the ap- 
propriate official of the House of Representa- 
tives”. 

(35) Section 721(а) of title 44, United States 
Code, is amended— 

(А) in the first sentence by striking out 
“Joint Committee on Printing” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof Public Printer, in con- 
sultation with the Secretary of the Senate 
and the appropriate official of the House of 
Representatives”; and 

(B) in the second sentence by striking out 
“The Joint Committee“ and inserting in lieu 
thereof “Тһе Public Printer". 

(36) Section 722 of title 44, United States 
Code, is amended by striking out “, under 
the direction of the Joint Committee on 
Printing,’’. 

(37) Section 723 of title 44, United States 
Code, is amended— 

(А) by striking out “Joint Committee on 
Printing“ and inserting in lieu thereof Pub- 
lic Printer, in consultation with the Sec- 
retary of the Senate and the appropriate offi- 
cial of the House of Representatives”; and 

(В) by striking out “the Joint Committee” 
and inserting in lieu thereof the Public 
Printer, in consultation with the Secretary 
of the Senate and the appropriate official of 
the House of Representatives.“ 

(38) Section 724 of title 44, United States 
Code, is amended by striking out “Joint 
Committee on Printing“ and inserting іп 
lieu thereof Public Printer”. 

(39) Section 728 of title 44, United States 
Code, is amended by striking out Joint 
Committee on Printing“ and inserting іп 
lieu thereof Public Printer, in consultation 
with the Secretary of the Senate and the ap- 
propriate official of the House of Representa- 
tives. 

(40) Section 738 of title 44, United States 
Code, is amended by striking out “Joint 
Committee on Printing“ and inserting in 
lieu thereof “Public Printer, in consultation 
with the Secretary of the Senate and the ap- 
propriate official of the House of Representa- 
tives. 
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(41) Section 901 of title 44, United States 
Code, is amended by striking out “Joint 
Committee on Printing” and inserting іп 
lieu thereof “Public Printer, in consultation 
with the Secretary of the Senate and the ap- 
propriate official of the House of Representa- 
tives. 

(42) Section 902 of title 44, United States 
Code, is amended by striking out Joint 
Committee on Printing“ and inserting іп 
lieu thereof the Public Printer, in consulta- 
tion with the Committee on Rules and Ad- 
ministration of the Senate and the Commit- 
tee on House Administration of the House of 
Representatives, 

(43) Section 903 of title 44, United States 
Code, is amended by striking out Joint 
Committee on Printing“ and inserting in 
lieu thereof Public Printer, in consultation 
with the Secretary of the Senate and the ap- 
propriate official of the House of Representa- 
tives, 

(44) Section 904 of title 44. United States 
Code, is amended by striking out Joint 
Committee on Printing“ and inserting in 
lieu thereof Public Printer, in consultation 
with the Secretary of the Senate and the ap- 
propriate official of the House of Representa- 
tives”. 

(45) Section 905 of title 44, United States 
Code, is amended by striking out ‘Joint 
Committee on Printing“ and inserting іп 
lieu thereof ‘Public Printer, in consultation 
with the Secretary of the Senate and the ap- 
propriate official of the House of Representa- 
tives. 

(46) Section 906 of title 44, United States 
Code, is amended— 

(A) by striking out to the Committee on 
Printing not to exceed one hundred соріев;” 
and inserting in lieu thereof to the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration of the 
Senate and the Committee on House Admin- 
istration of the House of Representatives not 
to exceed one hundred copies each;"’; 

(В) by striking out to each Joint Commit- 
tee and Joint Commission in Congress, as 
may be designated by the Joint Committee 
on Printing’ and inserting in lieu thereof 
“to each Joint Committee and Joint Com- 
mission in Congress, as may be designated by 
the Committee on Rules and Administration 
of the Senate and the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives"; 

(C) by striking out “to the Joint Commit- 
tee on Printing, беп semimonthly copies; 
and inserting in lieu thereof to the Com- 
mittee òn Rules and Administration of the 
Senate and the Committee on House Admin- 
istration of the House of Representatives, 
ten semimonthly copies;"’; 

(D) by striking out of which eight copies 
may be bound in the style and manner ap- 
proved by the Joint Committee on Print- 
ing;’’ and inserting in lieu thereof of which 
eight copies may be bound in the style and 
manner approved by the Public Printer, in 
consultation with the appropriate official of 
the House of Representatives"; and 

(Е) by striking out Copies of the daily 
edition, unless otherwise directed by the 
Joint Committee on Printing, shall be sup- 
plied and delivered“ and inserting in lieu 
thereof “Copies of the daily edition, unless 
otherwise directed by the Public Printer, 
shall be supplied and delivered“. 

(47) Section 1108 of title 44, United States 
Code, is amended by striking out “, subject 
to regulation by the Joint Committee on 
Printing,’’. 

(48) Section 1112 of title 44, United States 
Code, is amended by striking out “Joint 
Committee оп Printing“ and inserting in 
lieu thereof "Public Printer". 
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(49) Section 1121 of title 44, United States 
Code, is amended by striking out, under di- 
rection of the Joint Committee on Print- 
ing. 

(50) Section 1301 of title 44. United States 
Code, is amended by striking out, in ac- 
cordance with directions of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Printing“. 

(51) Section 1320 A of title 44, United States 
Code, is amended by striking out, and with 
the approval of the Joint Committee on 
Printing”. 

(52) Section 1333 of title 44, United States 
Code, is amended in subsection (b) by strik- 
ing out Joint Committee on Printing“ and 
inserting in lieu thereof Public Printer, in 
consultation with the Secretary of the Sen- 
ate and the appropriate official of the House 
of Representatives. 

(53) Section 1338 of title 44, United States 
Code, is amended— 

(A) in the first sentence— 

(i) by striking out, under limitations and 
conditions prescribed by the Joint Commit- 
tee on Printing,’’; and 

(ii) by striking out “under limitations and 
conditions prescribed by the Joint Commit- 
tee оп Printing“; and 

(B) in the second sentence, by striking out 
“Joint Committee on Printing’ and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof Public Printer“. 

(54) Section 1705 of title 44, United States 
Code, is amended by striking out, subject 
to regulation by the Joint Committee on 
Printing and". 

(55) Section 1710 of title 44, United States 
Code, is amended— 

(A) in the first sentence by striking out 
upon a plan approved by the Joint Commit- 
tee on Printing“; and 

(B) in the fourth sentence by striking out 
“as the Joint Committee on Printing di- 
rects’’. 

(56) Section 1914 of title 44, United States 
Code, is amended by striking out, with the 
approval of the Joint Committee on Print- 
ing, as provided by section 103 of this title,“. 

(57) Section 5 of the Federal Records Man- 
agement Amendments of 1976 (44 U.S.C. 2901 
note; Public Law 94-575; 90 Stat. 2727) is 
amended in subsection (b) by striking out 
“the Joint Committee on Printing or“. 

Subtitle D—Legislative and Executive 
Relations 
БЕС. 381. COMMITTEE OVERSIGHT GOALS AND 
REPORTS FOR FEDERAL PROGRAM 
REVIEW. 

(a) COMMITTEE OVERSIGHT GOALS AND RE- 
PORTS.—It shall be the responsibility of each 
standing committee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives and the Senate to— 

(1) no later than March 1 of each year іп 
which a first session of a Congress occurs, 
develop, adopt, and submit Committee Re- 
view Agendas, which shall list the discre- 
tionary programs, entitlement programs, 
and tax expenditures under the committee's 
jurisdiction which the committee intends to 
review during that Congress and the next 3 
Congresses; 

(2) coordinate, to the maximum extent 
practicable, in preparing their oversight 
agenda with other House and Senate com- 
mittees having jurisdiction over the same or 
related laws, programs, or agencies; 

(3) provide, after preparation of the first 
oversight agenda required under this statute, 
a separate section in their oversight agenda 
that summarizes what actions and rec- 
ommendations occurred with respect to im- 
plementing their agenda for that Congress; 

(4) transmit their oversight agenda to the 
Committee on House Administration of the 
House of Representatives and the Committee 
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on Rules and Administration of the Senate, 
respectively, for consideration during the 
committee funding process; and 

(5) adopt legislative procedures to assure, 
to the greatest extent practicable, that any 
recommendation proposed by the committee 
under paragraph (3) is considered by the full 
Senate or House of Representatives. 

(b) HEARINGS ON INSPECTOR GENERAL, GAO, 
AND AGENCY AUDIT REPORTS.—Each commit- 
tee of the House of Representatives and the 
Senate shall hold hearings during each Con- 
gress for the purpose of reviewing appro- 
priate reports relating to the activities of ex- 
ecutive agencies over which the committee 
has oversight responsibility filed during the 
preceding Congress, including reports of the 
inspectors general, the General Accounting 
Office, as well as agency audit reports. 

SEC. 382, SUNSET т” REPORTING REQUIRE- 


(a) IN GENERAL.—Any law requiring an ex- 
ecutive agency to report to Congress shall be 
effective for not to exceed 5 years after the 
date of enactment of such law. 

(b) LAWS IN EFFECT.—Any law requiring an 
executive agency to report to Congress in ef- 
fect on the date of enactment of this Act 
shall expire 5 years after such date unless 
the law provides for an earlier expiration 
date in which case the law shall expire on 
the earlier date. 

TITLE IV—EFFECTIVE DATE 
SEC, 401. EFFECTIVE DATE; APPLICATION. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Except as provided in 
subsection (b), this Act and the amendments 
made by this Act shall become effective Jan- 
uary 1, 1995, and shall apply to bienniums be- 
ginning after September 30, 1995. 

(b) FISCAL YEAR 1995.—Notwithstanding 
subsection (a), the provisions of— 

(1) the Congressional Budget Act of 1974, 
and 

(2) title 31, United States Code, 

(as such provisions were in effect on the day 
before the effective date of this title) shall 
apply to the fiscal year beginning on October 
1, 1994. 

(c) DEFINITION.—For purposes of this sec- 
tion, the term “biennium” shall have the 
meaning given to such term in paragraph (12) 
of section 3 of the Congressional Budget and 
Impoundment Control Act of 1974 (2 U.S.C. 
622(12)), as added by section 302(b)(2) of this 
Act. 


SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS! 


The Senators on the Joint Committee on 
the Organization of Congress have considered 
and adopted a number of recommendations 
to improve the operation of the Congress. 
The recommendations contained in the body 
of this report can be summarized as follows: 


THE SENATE COMMITTEE SYSTEM 


1. Committee structure: The Rules of the 
Senate should be amended to establish the 
following modified committee structure: 

Designate as “Super А” committees: Ар- 
propriations; Armed Services; Finance; and 
Foreign Relations. 

Designate as “А” committees: Agriculture, 
Nutrition and Forestry; Banking, Housing 
and Urban Affairs; Commerce, Science, and 
Transportation; Energy and Natural Re- 
sources; Environment and Public Works; 


The final report of the Joint Committee consists 


of four parts: a Senate report; a House report; a pol- 
icy report that analyzes the major reorganization is- 
sues considered by the Joint Committee, summa- 
rizes the hearings, and includes results of sympo- 
siums and surveys of Members and staff; and a vol- 
ume of background materials and memoranda. 
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Governmental Affairs; Judiciary; and Labor 
and Human Resources. 

Designate as “В” committees: Budget; 
Rules and Administration; Veterans’ Affairs; 
Small Business; Aging; and Indian Affairs. 

Designate as “С” committees: Ethics; and 
Intelligence. 

2. Committee Assignment Limitations: No 
Senator should serve on more than one 
“Super А.” Senators could serve on either 
one “Super А” and опе “А” committee, ог 
two “А” committees. Senators should serve 
on no more than one “В” committee. There 
should be no limitation on assignments to 
“С” committees. 

3. Subcommittee Limitations per commit- 
tee: No “Super А” or “А” committee should 
have more than 3 subcommittees (except Ap- 
propriations), and no “В” committee should 
have more than 2 subcommittees. 

4. Subcommittee Assignment Limitations: 
No Senator should serve on more than 2 sub- 
committees per “Super А” or “А” commit- 
tees (except Appropriations), and 1 sub- 
committee per “В” committee. 

5. Committee Assignments: The Senate 
Majority and Minority Leaders should make 
assignments to committees under rules 
adopted by their respective party caucuses. 

6. Waiver Procedure: No waiver to the as- 
signment limitations should be granted, un- 
less a resolution amending Senate rules 
naming the Senators receiving the waivers is 
offered by both the Majority and Minority 
Leaders, and is passed by a yea-and-nay vote. 

7. De Minimis Rule for Abolishing Commit- 
tees: If, as a result of the assignment limita- 
tions, a standing committee falls below 50 
percent of both its majority and minority 
membership as determined by its size at the 
end of the 102d Congress, it should be abol- 
ished, and its jurisdiction redistributed to 
other standing committees. 

8. Joint Committees: The Joint Commit- 
tees on Printing, the Library, and Taxation, 
as well as the Joint Economic Committee 
should be abolished, with their responsibil- 
ities reassigned to appropriate Senate stand- 
ing committees. 

9. Chairmanship Limitation: No Senator 
who is chairman of a full committee should 
serve as chairman of more than one sub- 
committee, and no Senator who is not a 
committee chairman should serve as a chair- 
man of more than two subcommittees. 

10. Committee Scheduling: Senate commit- 
tees should meet only on certain days in 
order to hold hearings and conduct business. 

11. Proxy Voting: The Rules of the Senate 
should be amended to prohibit the use of 
proxy votes from affecting the outcome of 
any vote at full Committee. 

12. Committee Attendance: Chairmen 
should publish committee attendance and 
voting records in the Congressional Record 
semi-annually. 

BUDGET PROCESS 


13. Biennial Budgeting and Appropriating: 
The Congress should adopt a 2-year budget 
resolution and a biennial appropriations 
cycle whereby the budget resolution and all 
appropriations legislation are adopted dur- 
ing the first session of a Congress, and au- 
thorization legislation is enacted in the sec- 
ond session of a Congress. 

14. Multi-Year Authorizations: The Con- 
gress should prohibit authorization legisla- 
tion for periods of less than 2 fiscal years. 

15. Quarterly Deficit Reports: The Congres- 
sional Budget Office should submit to the 
Congress quarterly budget reports comparing 
the actual budget figures to date with the 
projected revenue, spending, and deficit as- 
sumptions included in the most recently en- 
acted congressional budget resolution. 
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16. Byrd Rule” Clarification: The Con- 
gressional Budget Act should be amended to 
clarify that the “Byrd Rule” is permanent, 
applies to conference reports, requires sixty 
votes to waive, and applies to extraneous 
matters. 

17. GAO Assistance With Oversight Respon- 
sibilities: During the second session of each 
Congress, the General Accounting Office 
should give priority to requests from Con- 
gress for audits and evaluations of govern- 
ment programs and activities. 

STAFFING, ADMINISTRATION, AND SUPPORT 

AGENCIES 

18. Legislative Branch Streamlining: The 
Senate and the House should instruct rel- 
evant committees to conduct a legislative 
branch performance review for the purpose of 
enacting staff reductions comparable to the 
executive branch reductions proposed and 
implemented as a result of the recommenda- 
tions of the National Performance Review, 

19. Dedication of Unexpended Funds to Def- 
icit Reduction: The Secretary of the Senate 
should be required to notify each Senator of 
any excess of appropriations remaining in 
their staff and operations accounts for the 
preceding year, and permit such Senators to 
designate that such funds be returned to the 
Treasury for deficit reduction. 

20. Authorization of Congressional Instru- 
mentalities: The Congress should repeal the 
permanent authorization law for the General 
Accounting Office, the Congressional Budget 
Office, the Congressional Research Service, 
the Government Printing Office, and the Of- 
fice of Technology Assessment; and the Con- 
gress should instead enact authorizations of 
8 years in length for each instrumentality. 

21. Cost Accounting Within Congressional 
Instrumentality: The General Accounting 
Office, the Congressional Budget Office, the 
Congressional Research Service, the Govern- 
ment Printing Office, and the Office of Tech- 
nology Assessment should prepare each year 
а report detailing the cost to the instrumen- 
tality of providing support to each Senator 
and Senate committee. Such report should 
be included in the Secretary of the Senate’s 
semiannual report. 

22. Voucher Allocation System: The Senate 
Committee on Rules and Administration and 
the appropriate House committees respon- 
sible for the authorization of the General Ac- 
counting Office, the Congressional Budget 
Office, the Congressional Research Service, 
the Government Printing Office, and the Of- 
fice of Technology Assessment should report 
to their respective bodies on the feasibility 
of establishing a voucher allocation system 
for committees using the services of the Con- 
gressional instrumentalities. 

23. Use of Detailees from Congressional In- 
strumentalities and Executive Agencies: The 
Congress should require that any committee, 
Senator or House Member using the services 
on detail of an individual regularly employed 
by the General Accounting Office, the Con- 
gressional Budget Office, the Congressional 
Research Service, the Government Printing 
Office, and the Office of Technology Assess- 
ment, or any executive branch agency, 
should fully reimburse such instrumentality 
or agency for the cost of that service. 

SENATE FLOOR PROCEDURE 

24. The Motion to Proceed: Debate on the 
motion to proceed should be limited to 2 
hours when made by the Majority Leader or 
his designee. 

25. Sense of Senate Resolutions: For a 
Sense of the Senate (or Congress) resolution 
to be considered, it should be cosponsored by 
ten Senators, unless the resolution is offered 
by the Majority or Minority Leader. 
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26. Quorum Calls: Under cloture, time 
consumed by quorum calls should count 
against the Senator who suggested the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

27. Rulings of the Chair: Under cloture, a 
three-fifths vote should be required to over- 
turn a ruling of the Chair. 

28. Conference Reports: The Senate should 
permit dispensing with the reading of a con- 
ference report, as long as the report is print- 
ed and available one day before the motion 
to consider is made. 

APPLICATION OF LAWS TO CONGRESS 

29. Application of Laws to the Senate: The 
Senate should consider the recommendations 
of the Bipartisan Task Force on Senate Cov- 
erage, and adopt procedures for applying to 
itself, to the maximum extent possible, laws 
regarding employment discrimination, work- 
ing conditions, and health and safety mat- 
ters. The enforcement office should be as 
independent as practicable, and employees 
should have a right of judicial review com- 
parable to the private sector. 

30. Application of Laws to Congressional 
Instrumentalities: The Congress should 
adopt a single set of procedures for applying 
to the congressional instrumentalities, to 
the maximum extent possible, laws regard- 
ing employment discrimination, working 
conditions, and health and safety matters. 
There should be a single enforcement office, 
it should be as independent as practicable, 
and employees of such instrumentalities 
should have a right of judicial review equal 
to or greater than that currently enjoyed. 

ETHICS PROCESS 

31. Ethics Process: The Senate should con- 
sider the recommendations of the Senate 
Ethics Study Commission as soon as prac- 
ticable. Any changes to the Senate ethics 
process should enhance public accountabil- 
ity, be fair to Senators and their staff, and 
minimize the demands on the time of Sen- 
ators serving on the Select Committee on 
Ethics. 

LEGISLATIVE AND EXECUTIVE RELATIONS 


32. Committee Oversight Agenda: The stand- 
ing committees of the House and Senate 
should prepare oversight agendas for ensur- 
ing that all programs and laws under their 
jurisdiction are periodically reviewed, that 
these agendas be considered during the com- 
mittee funding process, and that each com- 
mittee should report to their respective body 
each Congress summarizing their oversight 
actions, findings and recommendations. 

33. Sunsetting Agency Reports: A require- 
ment for an executive agency to report to 
Congress should be effective for no more 
than 5 years. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I 
thank you for recognizing me and I 
thank Senator BOREN for yielding. 

I wonder if the Senator would mind 
my asking unanimous consent that a 
roster of the Senators who were on the 
committee be printed in the RECORD so 
we have all the Senators who served. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

JOINT COMMITTEE ON THE ORGANIZATION OF 

CONGRESS—SENATE MEMBERS 

David L. Boren, Oklahoma, Co-Chairman. 

Pete У. Domenici, New Mexico, Vice Chair- 
man. 

Jim Sasser, Tennessee, 
Wendell H. Ford, Kentucky, 
Harry Reid, Nevada, 

Paul S. Sarbanes, Maryland, 
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David Pryor, Arkansas, 

Nancy L. Kassebaum, Kansas, 

Trent Lott, Mississippi, 

Ted Stevens, Alaska, 

William S. Cohen, Maine, 

Richard G. Lugar, Indiana. 

George J. Mitchell, Maine, Ex Officio, 

Robert Dole, Kansas, Ex Officio. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, fellow 
Senators, during the last Presidential 
election and for about 5 or 6 months 
thereafter, there was a great deal of 
talk about what the people were say- 
ing. Essentially, there is no doubt that 
we interpreted them right. They were 
saying the system is not working as 
well as America should expect it to 
work. And they meant the Congress; 
they meant the House and the Senate. 

I have been a Senator for quite some 
time, so I do not think we can make 
the Senate exactly what the American 
people want just by changing rules. 
But I guarantee you, we can make the 
U.S. Senate more responsive and more 
accountable and we can free up time 
for U.S. Senators to do their job better. 

What we heard was too much time is 
wasted in the U.S. Senate. We did not 
only hear it from the people, as we 
moved through the reform process, we 
heard it from our fellow Senators. 
They would come and pull out their 
calendar for the day and say to Senator 
BOREN and me, How сап І be effective 
when here is my schedule for today?” 
And sometimes they had four meet- 
ings, subcommittees, or full commit- 
tee, within the hours of 10 and 12 
o'clock оп a given day. It was not un- 
usual for them to have two important 
hearings at the same time every single 
day of the week that we were in ses- 
sion. 

And the thing we heard repeatedly 
from our fellow Senators was, Why do 
we vote on the same issue so many 
times in the same year?” 

My good friend from Arkansas has 
debated the issue of how much should 
we spend on NASA’s next effort in 
space. In any given year, that Senator 
debates the same issue, and he debates 
it well, on an authorization bill, on the 
budget, and on the appropriations bill. 
And, yes, indeed, we vote every time. 

In fact, we are adding to the mar- 
velous eloquence of the Senator by let- 
ting him be so well prepared on these 
issues. 

But the Senators are saying to us, 
“Now, we did that every year, each 
year. Do we have to do it next year 


again?” 

Mr. BUMPERS. Will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. DOMENICI. I am pleased to 
yield. 


Mr. BUMPERS. First of all, I thank 
the Senator for the laudatory remarks. 
And I assume, because you think I have 
been so eloquent, that eloquence this 
year will persuade you to vote with me 
on the space station. 

Mr. DOMENICI. The Senator, in his 
usual manner, is extremely presump- 
tuous this evening. 
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But let me proceed for just a mo- 
ment. 

So we have Senators saying. Why do 
we do that?“ And then, by the time we 
finish the appropriation bills, which is 
the last time we vote on these same is- 
sues, we start right over in March and 
April with a budget resolution that 
brings the same issues to the floor and 
we are back on them; three votes on 
the same major issues in the second 
year of any given Congress. 

So I read the people and my fellow 
Senators loud and clear: Fix the sys- 
tem so ме are not on so many sub- 
committees and committees, and do it 
fairly. 

And I thought I heard, I say to Sen- 
ator BOREN, If you do this, we will ac- 
cept it.“ 

Then I heard Senators say, How do 
we prevent the same votes from recur- 
ring every year three different times?“ 
And I thought they were saying, “If 
you can fix it, we will surely support 
you.” 

Well, I will tell you, if you want to 
vote for this reform bill on just those 
two counts, we have fixed it. 

First of all, the Senator has clearly 
indicated how we are going to cut back 
on the number of subcommittees, cut 
back on the number of committees, and 
get rid of some committees. And then 
we are going to let the Senators vote 
with their feet on how many of the spe- 
cial committees we keep. And for any- 
body interested in that, just read about 
it. If there are not enough Members 
choosing these select committees, they 
cease to exist. 

So we are letting this body decide. A 
committee will cease to exist because 
there will not be enough Members who 
want to be on it consistent with their 
assignments. 

Then we very simply said: Congress 
lasts for 2 years in each Congress; not 
1 year—2 years in the 89th Congress, 2 
years in the 91st Congress. And we said, 
“Why do we not budget for 2 years and 
have quarterly reviews on the status of 
the deficit, and some procedural way to 
bring it current from an economic per- 
spective?" We do not require that. We 
do not add 20 hours on the floor. 

Second, we said that we have no au- 
thorization for less than 2 years; and, 
third, that we appropriate for 2-year 
appropriations cycles. 

Probably, in spite of everybody tell- 
ing us to fix the redundancies in this 
system so we will have more time to do 
other things, the last one I mentioned 
about appropriating every 2 years will 
be very contentious and we will hear 
we will not have enough oversight. And 
I understand that. I am on the Appro- 
priations Committee. Clearly, that 
committee is not going to agree even 
close to unanimously that we ought to 
do appropriating every 2 years. 

But let me suggest if oversight is the 
problem, this Government of ours cries 
out for us to do oversight. We do not do 
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any. We wait around for a scandal like 
the scandal that exists in New York 
City on Pell grants. It just happened to 
come out in the newpapers. And then 
SAM NUNN’S Subcommittee on Inves- 
tigations, Committee on Governmental 
Affairs, found we were issuing hundreds 
of Pell grants to nonexistent students 
for 10 years or more. 

Well, there are scandals across this 
Government that will probably, if over- 
sight is applied, come out one a week 
for a whole year, because nobody is 
looking at the programs. The manage- 
ment of them is looked at very, very 
poorly in terms of oversight. 

So what are we telling the Senators 
and the House Members? “You will 
have 1 year out of every Congress to do 
oversight because you will not have to 
appropriate. You will not have to budg- 
et and you can authorize.” 

And then we say very simply, to all 
the agencies of the Government that 
help us—GAO and others—on the year 
of oversight, that they will help us and 
our committees look at the functioning 
of Government. 

Now, there are other things in this 
package, such as a very simple propo- 
sition. I might as well state it here, be- 
cause it has escaped most people and it 
will be a giant red flag for those who 
like to use the reconciliation process 
for all kinds of laws to be passed. 

It simply says that we reform the 
reconciliation process so that you can- 
not add any legislation that increases 
spending. Period. You just do not use 
deficit reduction processes to add pro- 
grams that cost money. 

You read about Medicaid recently, 
how that was all added in the reconcili- 
ation bill. Whether the program is good 
or bad, we really are in some kind of a 
sham and charade when we say we are 
doing budget reduction and we use an 
instrument of budget reduction to add 
new programs that cost enormous 
amounts of money, especially in future 
years. Let me just close tonight by 
saying the time to talk about reform 
has now ended. It is time to take ac- 
tion. 

For those who have told us to do it, 
we hope when we come around to see 
you and ask for support, that you will 
not look glazen-eyed, as if all the 
brainpower has gone to your feet be- 
cause you do not even know what we 
are talking about. 

We need your help. We are going to 
present this fairly and squarely. A lot 
of Senators wanted it before. We hope 
you want it next week, next month, 
and when we finally vote on it on the 
floor. 


By Mr. BUMPERS (for himself, 

Mr. COCHRAN, Mr. CONRAD, Mr. 

DORGAN, Mr. HEFLIN, Mr. 
BOREN, and Mr. GRAHAM): 

S. 1825. A bill to authorize collection 

of certain State and local taxes with 

respect to the sale, delivery, and use of 
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tangible personal property; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 
TAX FAIRNESS FOR MAIN STREET BUSINESS ACT 

Mr. BUMPERS. Madam President, I 
offer this bill on behalf of myself, Sen- 
ators COCHRAN, CONRAD, DORGAN, HEF- 
LIN, BOREN, and GRAHAM of Florida. 

In summary, I offer this bill, first be- 
cause I used to be a small businessman. 
I once owned a hardware, furniture, 
and appliance store among other 
things. Second, I am chairman of the 
Small Business Committee. I have a 
very protective attitude about Main 
Street small business in this country. 
As lawyers love to say, since the mem- 
ory of man runneth not—Main Street 
businesses have suffered a great com- 
petitive disadvantage from mail order 
houses. This bill is not designed to pun- 
ish them. There is not a person in this 
Chamber who Пав not ordered 
merchanidse from a mail order catalog. 

Their business is growing. Third class 
mail, of which catalogs represent the 
bulk, 3.6 million tons of solid waste for 
the landfills of this country. But this 
bill is the result of a Supreme Court 
decision in 1992, and it will enable the 
States—not mandate, but enable the 
States—to place a use tax on merchan- 
dise shipped in from a mail order house 
in another State. 

A use tax is a tax on merchandise 
coming into the State. It is the same 
rate as the sales tax on merchandise 
bought inside a State. In 1967, in the fa- 
mous Bellas Hess decision of the Su- 
preme Court, the Court said imposition 
of a tax collection require meat on 
interstate sales violates the due proc- 
ess clause and represents a burden on 
interstate commerce. 

In 1992, in a case called Quill versus 
North Dakota, the Supreme Court 
overruled the due process portion of 
the Bellas Hess decision. The Quill 
Court held that the imposition of a use 
tax collection burden on an out-of- 
State company is no longer a violation 
of due process, but that it is still a bur- 
den on interstate commerce. And it is 
up to Congress, the Court said, to de- 
cide whether it will permit such a bur- 
den. Thus, this bill. 

If the State of Шіпоів has a 5 percent 
sales tax, the legislature and the Gov- 
ernor of Illinois may place а 5 percent 
use tax on merchandise coming into 
that State from outside. You cannot, if 
you do not have a sales tax—you can- 
not levy a use tax. You may only levy 
a use tax to the extent you have a sales 
tax in the State. 

Some States exempt food from the 
sales tax. Therefore, if you order food 
from one of these mail order houses, 
you may not tax that because you do 
not tax it locally. 

Madam President, the mail order 
business is growing, and that is fine. I 
hope they prosper and grow even more. 
In 1992 they did a estimated $70 to $80 
billion in business in this country. If 
the taxes on those transactions had 
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been collected, it would have meant 
about $3.3 billion to the States. A State 
like California would derive $440 mil- 
lion. 

If the States choose to utilize the 
power of the bill, they can use the 
money however they want. 

Madam President, this is something 
that we at the Federal Government 
level can do to level the playing field 
between mail order houses that do not 
have to pay sales tax and mail street 
businesses that do. 

There is another thing that goes on 
in this country. I was in New York a 
few years ago. I forget how much mer- 
chandise I bought. I guess I sounded 
like a southerner and the clerk said, 
“Where are you from?" І said, “АгКап- 
sas. She said, Would you like us to 
mail this to you? If we mail it to you, 
there won't be any sales tax on it.” 

I did not accept the offer. As a former 
Governor who developed a respect for 
the sales tax and what it means to a 
State, I did not take her up on the 
offer, but that is not an uncommon 
practice. 

I have made this bill as palatable as 
possible to the mail order houses. No. 
1, you have to do $3 million of inter- 
state business a year, otherwise you 
are exempt, unless you do $100,000 of 
business in one State. If you do $100,000 
in any State, you are still subject to 
the tax in that State. 

No. 2, instead of requiring mail order 
houses to keep up with the sales tax 
rate in this city, that city, this coun- 
try, that county and the State, this bill 
contains a formula so that they will 
have the option to pay one standard 
local rate under a formula and allow 
the States then to redistribute the 
money to the local jurisdictions. 

I want at the conclusion of my re- 
marks to insert three letters that we 
have received from around the country. 

Listen to this one: 

Senator Bumpers, thank you in advance 
for your sponsorship of legislation regarding 
the collection of interstate sales tax. This 
week, we lost a $240,000 deal as a result of a 
sales tax issue. The buyer bought a boat in 
Oregon to avoid our local and State sales 
tax. The vessel would be kept out of State 
for the required period of time and would be 
subsequently brought into California after 
the waiting period has elapsed. Based on our 
local sales tax of 8.25 percent, the resulting 
tax would have been $19,800. Not only did we 
and the State of California lose this deal, we 
also lost the time and expenses involved in 
upselling the customer to a more expensive 
boat, from $140,000 to $240,000, sea trialing 
the boat and providing extensive consulta- 
tion regarding the boat. 

The customer thanked us but basically 
said for $19,800 he would have to make an 
economic choice to buy elsewhere. We did 
not have the margin to discount the product 
further to even attempt to compete. In to- 
day's economic environment, it is tough 
enough to succeed. But without some form of 
fair interstate sales tax collection program, 
we as a responsible law-abiding dealership 
cannot compete fairly against some of our 
out-of-State competitors that are not re- 
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quired to collect sales tax or tax at a signifi- 
cantly lower rate. 

Thank you very much for your concern. 

I cannot be too emphatic in saying 
that, No. 1, this bill does not require 
one dime of new taxes. It simply says 
to the States: You may do this if you 
believe that these companies are un- 
fairly competing against the main 
street businesses of your State who 
collect sales tax and who support the 
schools and who support everything 
else in that State. If you do not think 
it is fair, then they should have to col- 
lect taxes just like everybody else 
does. 

We even have a provision in here that 
if you want to, you may file every 3 
months instead of every month. We 
even have a provision in here requiring 
the State to install a 1-800 telephone 
number so these mail order houses can 
get all the information they need, free 
of charge. 

So I have done my very best to level 
the playing field for Main Street Amer- 
ica. I have done my very best to keep 
faith with the States, on whom we con- 
tinue to impose mandates at the Fed- 
eral level without giving them the 
money to fulfill those mandates. Here 
is an opportunity for us to pass a bill 
that allows the States to impose a fair 
and equitable tax to help them meet 
some of those mandates. We are not 
telling them how. They can do any- 
thing they want with the money. 

Finally, Madam President, I hope all 
of my colleagues will read my formal 
remarks and look at the list of people 
who strongly support this legislation: 
National Governors Association. I pre- 
sented this bill to the Governors Con- 
ference in Washington Sunday after- 
noon downtown and only three Gov- 
ernors voiced any objection to it— 
three Governors who have admittedly 
big catalog sales operations in their 
States. 

The National Conference of State 
Legislatures; the National Association 
of Counties; the National League of 
Cities; the U.S. Conference of Mayors; 
Federal Tax Administrators; Govern- 
ment Finance Officers Association; Na- 
tional Association of State Budget Of- 
ficers—on and on it goes—National 
School Boards Association. 

But it will not pass here without 
strong support and lobbying on behalf 
of my cosponsors and all of these peo- 
ple because there is going to be plenty 
of opposition to 16. I think 16 is so ele- 
mentally fair that it is not even debat- 
able. 

A GROWING PROBLEM 

As the mail order industry has grown 
in recent years, the tax collection ex- 
emption on out-of-State sales has be- 
come an increasingly significant prob- 
lem. In recent months, I have received 
hundreds of phone calls and letters 
from Main Street firms across the Na- 
tion, all of whom give testimony to the 
severity of the situation. As a means of 
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attracting customers, many out-of- 
State companies now tout their exemp- 
tion from collecting sales taxes as a so- 
called tax savings to the customer. 
Last summer, one morning talk show 
even aired a segment instructing con- 
sumers on how to use mail order to 
avoid sales taxes. Actually, consumers 
are personally responsible for paying 
the sales taxes, but the laws are uni- 
versally ignored. Consequently, sales 
across State lines are rising and Main 
Street firms find themselves increas- 
ingly disadvantaged. 
THE BELLAS HESS AND QUILL CASES 

A short discussion of case law is in 
order to explain why this matter re- 
quires congressional intervention. The 
Supreme Court has twice considered 
the question of whether a State may 
impose tax collections duties on an 
out-of-State mail order company. In 
1967, the Court ruled in National Bellas 
Hess versus Department of Revenue 
that such a State action violated both 
the due process clause and the com- 
merce clause of the United States Con- 
stitution. Bellas Hess therefore made it 
impossible for Congress to craft a legis- 
lative solution to the problem: al- 
though the commerce clause is the ex- 
clusive domain of Congress, the due 
process clause is not subject to con- 
gressional discretion. As long as the 
due process holding from Bellas Hess 
remained good law, Congress’ hands 
were tied. 

Recently, however, the Supreme 
Court overruled the due process por- 
tion of Bellas Hess. In the 1992 case of 
Quill Corporation versus North Dakota 
the Court revisited the issue of mail 
order tax collection and, applying a 
more modern due process analysis, con- 
cluded that mail order activities now 
constitute a sufficient connection to 
the State to justify the tax collection 
requirement. In other words, а State's 
imposition of tax collection require- 
ments on an out-of-State mail order 
company no longer offends due process. 

The Quill case therefore clears the 
way for Congress to act on this issue. 
Although Quill did not overrule the 
commerce clause portion of Bellas 
Hess, that holding does not preclude 
congressional action. As I mentioned 
earlier, because the commerce clause 
grants Congress exclusive authority 
over interstate commerce, Congress 
may, if it chooses, grant the States the 
authority to require out-of-State tax 
collection. Indeed, the Supreme Court 
expressly acknowledged in Quill that 
“Congress is now free to decide wheth- 
er, when, and to what extent the States 
may burden interstate mail-order con- 
cerns with a duty to collect use taxes.” 

PROTECTIONS AGAINST UNDUE BURDENS ON 

BUSINESS 

In writing this bill, I have taken 
great care to ensure that it does not 
place an undue burden on business— 
particularly small business. I have in- 
cluded four provisions designed to pro- 
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tect against an overburdensome effect: 
First, minimus provision—the act ex- 
pressly exempts any company whose 
total U.S. revenue is less than $3 mil- 
lion. The exemption will not apply, 
however, in any State where the com- 
pany's revenue exceeds $100,000; second, 
Standard local tax rate—in situations 
where an out-of-State company is sub- 
ject to multiple local tax rates in a sin- 
gle State, the company will have the 
option of paying each applicable local 
rate or paying one standard rate, called 
an “іп-Неп fee; third, Filing fre- 
quency limitation—States may not re- 
quire out-of-State companies to file 
tax returns more than once per quar- 
ter; fourth, Mandatory information 
service—State must maintain a toll- 
free telephone service to provide out- 
of-State companies with necessary tax 
information and forms. 
WHAT THE BILL DOES NOT DO 

The intent of this bill is not to injure 
the mail order industry. There are 
many fine mail order companies in 
America which offer many useful prod- 
ucts, and I have no quarrel with any of 
them aside from their exemption from 
collecting use taxes. The intent of this 
bill is merely to ensure that Main 
Street businesses are treated equitably 
in relation to companies located out- 
of-State. 

This bill, moreover, does not impose 
a new tax. It merely allows for the fair 
and equitable collection of existing 
taxes. If the residents of a State do not 
wish to pay a use tax, then they can re- 
peat that use tax. This is their preroga- 
tive. But if they choose to have a use 
tax, the Federal Government should 
allow them to enforce it. That's what 
this bill does—it authorizes the States 
to collect taxes fairly and evenly from 
all who conduct business in the State. 

Finally, this bill is not a preemption 
of the States’ power to tax. In fact, 
States are not required to take any ac- 
tion as a result of this bill. They may 
completely ignore this legislation and 
continue their present tax collection 
methods. This bill merely grants the 
States a power presently denied under 
the commerce clause and imposes the 
limitations on that power which are 
necessary to ensure that the resulting 
burden on out-of-State companies is 
not unreasonable. 

BROAD SUPPORT 

This measure has already gained ex- 
tensive support. The legislation was 
crafted with the input of a broad-based 
coalition of business and governmental 
associations. They represent large con- 
stituencies in 45 States, all of which 
actively and vocally support the bill. 

I urge my colleagues in the Senate to 
carefully consider this issue. It is very 
important for the continued vitality of 
Main Street America, and I invite 
them to join in this effort to ensure 
fair competition in American business. 

I send this bill to the desk and ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed 
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in the RECORD, along with an outline of 
the bill, the three letters, and the list 
of supporters referred to previously. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

S. 1825 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

This Act may be cited as the “Тах Fair- 
ness for Main Street Business Act of 1994”. 
SEC. 2. FINDINGS. 

The Congress finds that— 

(1) sales by out-of-State firms already are 
subject to State and local sales taxes, but 
State and local governments are unable to 
compel out-of-State firms to collect and 
remit such taxes, 

(2) small businesses, which are compelled 
to collect State and local sales taxes, are 
subject to unfair competition when out-of- 
State firms cannot be compelled to collect 
and remit such taxes on their sales to resi- 
dents of the State, 

(3) State and local governments provide a 
number of resources to out-of-State firms in- 
cluding government services relating to mail 
delivery, communications, bank and court 
systems, and disposal of tons of catalogs, 

(4) the inability of State and local govern- 
ments to require out-of-State firms to col- 
lect and remit sales taxes deprives State and 
local governments of needed revenue and 
forces such State and local governments to 
raise taxes on taxpayers, including small 
businesses, in such State, 

(5) the Supreme Court ruled in Quill v. 
North Dakota, 112 U.S. 1904 (1992) that the due 
process clause of the Constitution does not 
prohibit a State government from imposing 
personal jurisdiction and tax obligations on 
out-of-State firms that purposefully solicit 
sales from residents therein, and that the 
Congress has the power to authorize State 
governments to require out-of-State firms to 
collect State and local sales taxes, and 

(6) as a matter of federalism, the Federal 
Government has a duty to assist State and 
local governments in collecting sales taxes 
on sales from out-of-State firms. 

SEC. 3. Bh: dee FOR COLLECTION OF SALES 


(a) IN GENERAL.—A State is authorized to 
require a person who is subject to the per- 
sonal jurisdiction of the State to collect and 
remit a State sales tax, a local sales tax, or 
both, with respect to tangible personal prop- 
erty if— 

(1) the destination of the tangible personal 
property is in the State, 

(2) during the 1-year period ending оп Sep- 
tember 30 of the calendar year preceding the 
calendar year in which the taxable event oc- 
curs, the person has gross receipts from sales 
of such tangible personal property— 

(A) in the United States exceeding 
$3,000,000, or 

(B) in the State exceeding $100,000, and 

(3) the State, on behalf of its local jurisdic- 
tions, collects and administers all local sales 
taxes imposed pursuant to this Act. 

(b) STATES MUST COLLECT LOCAL SALES 
TAXES.—A State in which both State and 
local sales taxes are imposed may not re- 
quire State sales taxes to be collected and 
remitted under subsection (a) unless the 
State also requires the local sales taxes to be 
collected and remitted under subsection (a). 

(с) AGGREGATION RULES.—All persons that 
would be treated as a single employer under 
section 52 (a) or (b) of the Internal Revenue 
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Code of 1986 shall be treated as one person 
for purposes of subsection (a). 

(d) DESTINATION.—For purposes of sub- 
section (a), the destination of tangible per- 
sonal property is the State or local jurisdic- 
tion which is the final location to which the 
seller ships or delivers the property, or to 
which the seller causes the property to be 
shipped or delivered, regardless of the means 
of shipment or delivery or the location of the 
buyer. 

SEC, 4. TREATMENT OF LOCAL SALES TAXES. 

(a) UNIFORM LOCAL SALES TAXES.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—Sales taxes imposed by 
local jurisdictions of a State shall be deemed 
to be uniform for purposes of this Act and 
shall be collected under this Act in the same 
manner as State sales taxes if— 

(A) such local sales taxes are imposed at 
the same rate and on identical transactions 
in all geographic areas in the State, and 

(B) such local sales taxes imposed on sales 
by out-of-State persons are collected and ad- 
ministered by the State. 

(2) APPLICATION TO BORDER JURISDICTION 
TAX RATES.—A State shall not be treated as 
failing to meet the requirements of para- 
graph (1ХА) if, with respect to a local juris- 
diction which borders on another State, such 
State or local jurisdiction— 

(A) either reduces or increases the local 
sales tax in order to achieve a rate of tax 
equal to that imposed by the bordering State 
on identical transactions, or 

(B) exempts from the tax transactions 
which are exempt from tax in the bordering 
State. 

(b) NONUNIFORM LOCAL SALES TAXES.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—Nonuniform local sales 
taxes required to be collected pursuant to 
this Act shall be collected under one of the 
options provided under paragraph (2). 

(2) ELECTION.—For purposes of paragraph 
(1), any person required under authority of 
this Act to collect nonuniform local sales 
taxes shall elect to collect either— 

(A) all nonuniform local sales taxes appli- 
cable to transactions in the State, or 

(B) a fee (at the rate determined under 
paragraph (3)) which shall be in lieu of the 
nonuniform local sales taxes described in 
subparagraph (A). 

Such election shall require the person to use 
the method elected for all transactions in 
the State while the election is in effect. 

(3) RATE OF IN-LIEU FEE.—For purposes of 
paragraph (2)(B), the rate of the in-lieu fee 
for any calendar year shall be an amount 
equal to the product of— 

(A) the amount determined by dividing 
total nonuniform local sales tax revenues 
collected in the State for the most recently 
completed State fiscal year for which data is 
available by total State sales tax revenues 
for the same year, and 

(B) the State sales tax rate. 


Such amount shall be rounded to the nearest 
0.25 percent. 

(4) NONUNIFORM LOCAL SALES TAXES.—For 
purposes of this Act, nonuniform local sales 
taxes are local sales taxes which do not meet 
the requirements of subsection (a). 

(c) DISTRIBUTION OF LOCAL SALES TAXES.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—A State shall distribute to 
local jurisdictions a portion of the amounts 
collected pursuant to this Act determined on 
the basis of— 

(A) in the case of uniform local sales taxes, 
the proportion which each local jurisdiction 
receives of uniform local sales taxes not col- 
lected pursuant to this Act, 

(B) in the case of in-lieu fees, as described 
in subsection (b)(2)(B), the proportion which 
each local jurisdiction’s nonuniform local 
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sales tax receipts bears to the total nonuni- 
form local sales tax receipts in the State, 
and 

(C) in the case of any nonuniform local 
sales tax collected pursuant to this Act, the 
geographical location of the transaction on 
which the tax was imposed. 


The amounts determined under subpara- 
graphs (A) and (B) shall be calculated on the 
basis of data for the most recently completed 
State fiscal year for which the data is avail- 
able. 

(2) TiMING.—Amounts described іп para- 
graph (1) (B) or (C) shall be distributed by a 
State to its local jurisdictions in accordance 
with State timetables for distributing local 
sales taxes, but not less frequently than 
every calendar quarter. Amounts described 
in paragraph (1)(A) shall be distributed by a 
State as provided under State law. 

(3) TRANSITION RULE.—If, upon the effective 
date of this Act, a State has a State law in 
effect providing a method for distributing 
local sales taxes other than the method 
under this subsection, then this subsection 
shall not apply to that State until the 91st 
day following the adjournment sine die of 
that State’s next regular legislative session 
which convenes after the effective date of 
this Act (or such earlier date as State law 
may provide). Local sales taxes collected 
pursuant to this Act prior to the application 
of this subsection shall be distributed as pro- 
vided by State law. 

SEC. 5. RETURN AND REMITTANCE REQUIRE- 
MENTS. 


(a) IN GENERAL.—A State may not require 
any person subject to this Act— 

(1) to file a return reporting the amount of 
any tax collected or required to be collected 
under this Act, or to remit the receipts of 
such tax, more frequently than once with re- 
spect to sales in a calendar quarter, or 

(2) to file the initial such return, or to 
make the initial such remittance, before the 
90th day after the person's first taxable 
transaction under this Act. 

(b) LOCAL TAXES.—The provisions of sub- 
section (a) shall also apply to any person re- 
quired by a State acting under authority of 
this Act to collect a local sales tax or in-lieu 
fee. 

SEC. 6, NONDISCRIMINATION AND EXEMPTIONS. 

A State shall not have power under this 
Act to require any person not located in the 
State or local jurisdiction to collect and 
remit a State or local sales tax if a person 
located in the State or local jurisdiction 
would have been exempt from or otherwise 
not subject to such State or local sales tax 
under similar circumstances. 

SEC, 7. APPLICATION OF STATE LAW. 

(a) PERSONS REQUIRED TO COLLECT STATE 
OR LOCAL SALES TAX.—Any person required 
by section 3 to collect a State or local sales 
tax shall be subject to the laws of such State 
relating to such sales tax to the extent that 
such laws are consistent with the limitations 
contained in this Act. 

(b) LIMITATIONS.—Except as provided in 
subsection (a), nothing in this Act shall be 
construed to permit a State— 

(1) to license or regulate any person, 

(2) to require any person to qualify to 
transact intrastate business, or 

(3) to subject any person to State taxes not 
related to the sales of tangible personnel 
property. 

(c) PREEMPTION.—Except as otherwise pro- 
vided in this Act, this Act shall not be con- 
strued to preempt or limit any power exer- 
cised or to be exercised by a State or local 
jurisdiction under the law of such State or 
local jurisdiction or under any other Federal 
law. 
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SEC. 8. TOLL-FREE INFORMATION SERVICE. 

A State shall not have power under this 
Act to require any person to collect a State 
or local sales tax on any sale unless, at the 
time of such sale, such State has a toll-free 
telephone service available to provide such 
person information relating to collection of 
such State or local sales tax. Such informa- 
tion shall include, at a minimum, all appli- 
cable tax rates, return and remittance ad- 
dresses and deadlines, and penalty and inter- 
est information. As part of the service, the 
State shall also provide all necessary forms 
and instructions at no cost to any person 
using the service. The State shall promi- 
nently display the toll-free telephone num- 
ber on all correspondence with any person 
using the service. This service may be pro- 
vided jointly with other States. 

SEC. 9. DEFINITIONS, 

For the purposes of this Act— 

(1) the term “compensating use tax“ 
means a tax imposed on or incident to the 
use, storage, consumption, distribution, or 
other use within a State or local jurisdiction 
or other area of a State, of tangible personal 
property; 

(2) the term local sales tax’ means a sales 
tax imposed in a local jurisdiction or area of 
a State and includes, but is not limited to— 

(A) a sales tax or in-lieu fee imposed in a 
local jurisdiction or area of a State by the 
State on behalf of such jurisdiction or area, 
and 

(B) a sales tax imposed by a local jurisdic- 
tion or other State-authorized entity pursu- 
ant to the authority of State law, local law, 
or both; 

(3) the term person“ means an individual, 
a trust, estate, partnership, society, associa- 
tion, company or corporation, including a 
limited liability company, whether or not 
acting in a fiduciary or representative capac- 
ity, and any combination of the foregoing; 

(4) the term “sales tax“ means a tax, in- 
cluding a compensating use tax, that is— 

(A) imposed on or incident to the sale, pur- 
chase, storage, consumption, distribution, or 
other use of tangible personal property as 
may be defined or specified under the laws 
imposing such tax, and 

(B) measured by the amount of the sales 
price, cost, charge or other value of or for 
such property; and 

(5) the term State“ means апу of the sev- 
eral States of the United States, the District 
of Columbia, the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico, and any territory or possession of the 
United States. 

БЕС. 10. EFFECTIVE DATE. 

This Act shall take effect 180 days after 
the date of the enactment of this Act. In no 
event shall this Act apply to any sale occur- 
ring before such effective date. 

OUTLINE OF THE TAX FAIRNESS FOR MAIN 

STREET BUSINESS ACT OF 1994 

Effect: Will allow State and local jurisdic- 
tions to require out-of-State companies to 
collect sales taxes on tangible personal prop- 
erty sold to residents of the State or local 
jurisdiction. Requirements: 

The company must solicit or conduct busi- 
ness in the State or local jurisdiction. 

The company must deliver the tangible 
personal property into the State or local ju- 
risdiction. 

De Minimus Provision: A company will be 
exempt if its nationwide sales are less than 
$3 million. The exemption will not apply, 
however, in any State where the company’s 
sales exceed $100,000. 

Central Collection of Local Taxes Re- 
quired: To utilize this law, a State must col- 
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lect local sales taxes on behalf of its local ju- 
risdictions. 

Standard Local Sales Tax Option: If local 
sales taxes vary within a State, companies 
will have the option of paying all applicable 
local tax rates or a standard local rate called 
the ‘‘in-lieu fee.” 

Distribution of Local Sales Taxes: States 
must distribute local taxes collected pursu- 
ant to this law proportionate to the distribu- 
tion of local taxes collected separate from 
this law—i.e., local taxes collected from out- 
of-State companies will be distributed pro- 
portionate to local taxes collected from in- 
State companies. Distributions must occur 
at least once every calendar quarter. 

Filing Frequency: States may not require 
out-of-State companies to file tax returns 
more than once every calendar quarter. 

Toll-Free Information Service: States 
must establish a toll-free information serv- 
ice to provide out-of-State companies with 
necessary information and forms. 

BOAT Town, 
Austin, TX. 
Hon. Senator BUMPERS, 
Chairman, Committee on Small Business, Rus- 
sell Senate Office Building, Washington, 
DC. 


DEAR SENATOR BUMPERS: I am writing you 
this letter to express my concerns about the 
Interstate Sales Tax Bill. My wife and I have 
owned a boat dealership here in Austin, 
Texas for nearly 18 years. Over the past 18 
years we have worked very hard and have 
spent enormous amounts of money trying to 
bring our local customers into our store. As 
you well know we spend nearly $300.00 on 
each boat customer just to get them in our 
front door. 

Over the past years we have seen an in- 
crease of people coming into our store shop- 
ping for skis and equipment and then turn- 
ing to mail order catalogs because they do 
not have to pay sales taxes. 

There is not a week that goes by that we 
do not face this problem. The customer 
comes in looking for a ski and my sales- 
people spend time with them fitting them 
into the type and size of ski that they need. 
The average ski sale is usually 4 visits to the 
shop taking an average of 1.5 hours of my 
salesperson's time. The ski costs $521.00. Our 
tax rate is 8% and that would equal $41.68 
that the customer could save by ordering 
from the catalog. Then the customer wants 
us to handle all his warranty problems be- 
cause we are convenient for him. So, we 
spend the time selling the ski to the cus- 
tomer, he buys it from the catalog because 
he saves sales tax, and he wants us to service 
it! It is virtually impossible for us to com- 
pete with these kinds of rules. 

Senator, these are the kinds of problems 
we are facing with mail order catalogs. We 
are losing sales just because of taxes not 
having to be collected by mail order houses. 
Not only are we losing the sale but we are 
losing money by wasting advertising dollars 
to get the customer in the store, and then 
wage dollars wasted spending time with the 
customer. Any help on this subject would 
surely be appreciated. 

Sincerely, 
LOUIE L, RAVEN. 
WHITE FURNITURE Co., 
Benton, AR, January 19, 1994. 
Senator DALE BUMPERS, 
Dirksen Building, 
Washington, DC. 

DEAR SENATOR BUMPERS: I want to make 

you aware of an unfair tax situation that has 
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been occurring for years in the furniture 

business. For quite some time we tried to ig- 

nore this, but when you see or hear the re- 
sults every day of the week you have to fi- 
nally stop and take notice. 

My family has a small retail furniture 
business in Arkansas. We have paid taxes in 
the same small town for years. Now we have 
customers who are being educated by adver- 
tisers to shop their local retail stores for 
model numbers and prices—then call North 
Carolina and order and avoid paying our 
State sales taxes. 

I have personally lost individual sales in 
my area for fifteen to twenty thousand dol- 
lars. We have found that the larger sales are 
the ones that people do out of state because 
of the high percentage of tax. 

I'm not crying about the prices; I would 
just like to have a level playing field. We 
service our clients with free delivery; we fur- 
nish the showrooms where they can touch 
and feel the merchandise; we finance the 
merchandise locally, and we employ Arkan- 
sas people to sell and deliver the furniture. 

Last year NBC did a travel segment and, 
on over 200 stations across our country, 
showed people how to take their vacations in 
North Carolina, shop while they are there 
and save enough in sales tax to pay for their 
vacation. Then CBS did a week long special 
on “Good Morning America.“ devoting one 
day to furniture, one to cars, and another to 
clothes, etc. 

I don’t know about the other 49 states, but 
I do know that our state could use the reve- 
nue from those lost sales taxes for our 
schools, roads, and local government. 

I will be proud to support you in any effort 
you can make to help our state collect these 
unpaid taxes. 

DEBBIE WHITE. 
LONG BEACH YACHT SALES, 
Long Beach, CA, January 18, 1994. 

Hon. Senator BUMPERS, 

Chairman, Committee on Small Business, Rus- 
sell Senate Office Building, Washington, 
DC. 

MR. STAN FENDLEY, Tax Council: Thank 
you, in advance, for your sponsorship of leg- 
islation regarding the collection of inter- 
state sales tax. This week we lost a $240,000 
deal as a result of a sales tax issue. The 
buyer bought a boat in Oregon to avoid our 
local and state sales tax. The vessel will be 
kept out of state for the required period of 
time and will be subsequently brought into 
California after the waiting period has 
elapsed. Based on our local tax rate of 8.25% 
the resulting tax would have been $19,800. 

Not only did we (and the State) lose this 
deal, but we also lost the time and expenses 
involved in upselling the customer to a more 
expensive boat (from $140,00 to $240,000), sea 
trialing the boat and providing extensive 
consultation regarding the product. The cus- 
tomer thanked us but basically said for 
$19,800 he would have to make an economic 
choice to buy elsewhere. We did not have the 
margin to discount the product further to 
even attempt to compete. 

In today’s economic environment it is 
tough enough to succeed but without some 
form of a fair interstate sales tax collection 
program we, as a responsible and law abiding 
dealership, can not compete fairly against 
some of our out of state competitors that are 
not required to collect sales tax or tax at a 
significantly lower rate. 

Again, thank you for sponsoring this im- 
portant piece of legislation. Hopefully this 
will create a fair arena in which we can com- 
pete. As always, please feel free to contact 
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me with any questions or comments that 
you тау һауе. 
Біпсегеіу, 
Ray JONES, 
Owner. 


SUPPORTERS OF THE TAX FAIRNESS FOR MAIN 
STREET BUSINESS ACT OF 1994 
STATE AND LOCAL GOVERNMENT GROUPS 

National Governors’ Association. 

National Conference of State Legislatures. 

National Association of Counties. 

National League of Cities. 

U.S. Conference of Mayors. 

Multistate Tax Commission. 

Federal Tax Administrators. 

Government Finance Officers Association. 

National Association of State Budget Offi- 
cers, 

National Association of State Auditors, 
Comptrollers and Treasurers. 

National Association of State Treasurers. 

EDUCATION AND LABOR ORGANIZATIONS 

National School Boards Association. 

American Federation of State, County and 
Municipal Employees. 

American Federation of Teachers. 
AFL-CIO Public Employees Department. 
RETAIL ASSOCIATIONS 

International Council of Shopping Centers. 

National Association of Retail Dealers of 
America. 

Home Furnishing International. 

Jewelers of America. 

National Home Furnishing Association. 

The National Floor Covering Association. 

Marine Operators Association of America. 

Marine Retailers Association of America. 

Microcomputer Industry Association. 

Performance Warehouse Association. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. President, today I 
am cosponsoring Senator BUMPER’s bill 
entitled the Tax Fairness for Main 
Street Business Act of 1994. This bill 
would empower a State or locality to 
impose, not an excise tax but, a per- 
sonal property sales tax on products 
delivered into that State or locality. 

This bill provides fairness. Mail order 
businesses have been able to serve cus- 
tomers living in different States by 
mailing purchased personal property 
without collecting a State sales tax on 
the merchandise. This puts State and 
local businesses at a disadvantage be- 
cause they must impose a sales tax on 
the merchandise they sell. Our bill will 
put main street merchants on the same 
competitive sales tax footing as mail 
order businesses. 

Many States need this bill to meet 
their fiscal responsibilities. Since the 
sales tax is the primary way that 
States generate revenue, it has been 
necessary for the States to rely more 
and more on the sales tax. Unfortu- 
nately the sales tax has not grown sig- 
nificantly enough for States to meet 
their operational needs. With their fis- 
cal demands growing and their tax base 
shrinking, many States need another 
source to draw on for their operational 
needs. Passage of the Bumpers bill will 
give them that source. 

Another impact on the States’ 
shrinking tax base has been the intru- 
sion of the Federal Government. A re- 
cent study by the National Association 
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of Governors [NGA] entitled, Financ- 
ing State Governments in the 199075,” 
says: 

There may be a fundamental shift in fiscal 
federalism brought by changes in federal tax 
policy or by a balanced-budget amendment 
to the federal Constitution. If the federal 
government enacts additional tax increases 
to pay for health care or to reduce the an- 
nual deficit, it is likely to intrude further 
upon state tax bases. If the federal govern- 
ment continues to reassign domestic policy 
responsibility to the states, state tax sys- 
tems will be stressed further. 

One recommendation set forth in the 
NGA report is the creation of uniform 
laws to address the mail order sales tax 
problem by allowing States to collect a 
use tax on direct sales businesses. At 
its meeting in Washington last week- 
end, the National Association of Gov- 
ernors adopted a resolution by an over- 
whelming majority to support Senator 
BUMPER's bill and give States the abil- 
ity to act. 

Let me compliment my colleague, 
Senator BUMPERS, on the work he and 
his staff have put into this bill. I think 
the bill is timely and necessary and I 
commend him for his efforts. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to join with Senator BUMPERS 
as an original cosponsor of the Tax 
Fairness for Main Street Business Act. 

This bill is similar to legislation I in- 
troduced in 1987 and again in 1988 to 
allow States to require mail order com- 
panies to collect State taxes on the 
merchandise they sell in the State, 
rather than relying on individuals to 
voluntarily remit the taxes. 

In most instances, Mr. President, in- 
dividual consumers are unaware of 
their responsibility to pay taxes on 
mail order purchases. In fact, many 
consumers may believe that mail order 
purchases are tax free. 

With the recent and rapid growth in 
mail order sales and the sophisticated 
marketing and targeting techniques, 
catalog shopping has become very con- 
venient and efficient for many consum- 
ers. In fact, mail order firms have be- 
come competitive with local firms and 
are now retailing every imaginable 
form of merchandise all over the coun- 
try. 

According to experts, the annual vol- 
ume of interstate sales has grown from 
$80 billion to $300 billion over the last 
10 years. These growing sales volumes 
point to the problem facing local re- 
tailers where the mail order firm is not 
required to collect a 5- to 8-percent 
sales tax on the sale. 

Mr. President, the legislation intro- 
duced today is not intended to dimin- 
ish the opportunity for consumers to 
order by mail. Instead, it will ensure a 
level playing field with respect to the 
collection of taxes on retail sales— 
whether those sales are by mail or over 
the counter at a local main street re- 
tailer. 

This legislation simply authorizes 
States to require those mail order busi- 
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nesses that have over $3 million іп ап- 
nual sales or sales in excess of $100,000 
in any individual State to collect and 
remit sales tax to the State to which 
the merchandise was shipped. 

This bill will provide, to those States 
that choose to exercise it, the author- 
ity to enforce collection of their sales 
taxes. More importantly, it will ensure 
that local, main street retail firms will 
be protected from the unfair competi- 
tion that arises when sales taxes are 
not collected on mail order sales. 

Mr. President, I commend Senator 
BUMPERS for introducing this legisla- 
tion, and I look forward to working 
with him to move it forward. 


By Mr. KERRY (for himself, Mr. 
BUMPERS, Mr. BRADLEY, Mr. 
LEAHY, Mr. LAUTENBERG, Mr. 
HARKIN, Mr. CONRAD, Mr. 
WOFFORD, and Mr. FEINGOLD): 

S. 1826. A bill to reduce the deficit for 
fiscal years 1994 through 1998; to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

DEFICIT REDUCTION ACT OF 1994 

Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, today I 
am introducing a bill to cut almost $45 
billion from the Federal deficit over 
the next 5 years. This proposal would 
achieve a radical reduction in the defi- 
cit without touching entitlements and 
without resorting to gimmicks. It 
would do so merely by cutting pro- 
grams that are clearly pork-barrel 
boondoggles. 

І am joined in this effort by eight of 
my colleagues who share with me a 
sense of urgency in cutting the deficit. 
We all feel that it is no longer tenable 
to continue business as usual in the 
face of the surging Federal debt that 
places a huge tax, without representa- 
tion, on the children of this Nation. 

In this issue as in so many others, 
the American people are far ahead of 
the policy experts and politicians in 
Washington. They are telling us loudly 
and clearly that it is time to take a 
carving knife to the Federal budget. 
They are tremendously frustrated with 
what they see as our inability to elimi- 
nate even the smallest, the least defen- 
sible programs. 

They know—and they are absolutely 
right—that there are many programs 
that have outlived their original pur- 
poses but which are staunchly defended 
by the entrenched interests that bene- 
fit from the programs. There are many 
others that never served a legitimate 
national interest but were initiated 
only to satisfy powerful political con- 
stituencies. 

My colleagues and I felt that the 
time had long since passed to dispense 
with rhetoric and achieve real results 
in cutting this pork from the Federal 
budget. In order to do so, we crafted a 
package of cuts around which we hope 
we will get maximum consensus—from 
the American people, from our col- 
leagues, and from the President. 

We followed three principles from the 
start. 
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First, we decided not to make 
changes to health care programs. A 
majority of our group—though cer- 
tainly not all—decided that we should 
leave those changes to comprehensive 
health care reform. 

Second, we decided we would use no 
gimmicks in order to claim savings. No 
across-the-board cuts; no vague propos- 
als; no double-counting. For example, 
we decided we would not include in our 
package the elimination of the 252,000 
Federal jobs proposed in the Vice 
President’s national performance re- 
view—not because we did not feel that 
they should be eliminated but because 
we wanted to be conservative in our 
savings estimates and the savings from 
the elimination of these jobs have al- 
ready been accounted for in the crime 
bill, the unemployment insurance bill, 
and the DOD budget. 

Third, we decided to let a thousand 
flowers bloom—in other words, we 
would not compete with any other 
group that was seeking, as we were, to 
reduce the deficit. We would hope that 
the presence of a variety of plans and 
options would enhance the likelihood 
that the deficit would in fact be re- 
duced. In fact, several members of our 
group participated in other efforts. 

Putting together the package meant 
eliminating programs each of us would 
have preferred not to cut. But in this 
era of shrinking Federal resources and 
rising demands for those resources we 
must all make tough choices. 

I know that none of my colleagues, 
when forced to make the choice, think 
they would support health care re- 
search in space over education for our 
inner-city children. But that is exactly 
the choice they make every year when 
they vote to continue to fund the space 
station. 

Cutting programs that no longer 
serve more than a narrow subsection of 
the Nation is the only way to restore 
fiscal sanity to our Federal budget, re- 
store the faith of the American people 
that their elected representatives can 
be responsible with their tax dollars, 
and free up funds for our real national 
priorities. 

The madness must end. And to end it, 
we each must be willing to vote to 
eliminate programs that we know are 
not in the national interest. I hope 
that my colleagues will examine our 
package and join us in our efforts. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the full text of the bill appear 
in the RECORD following my remarks. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

8. 1826 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE; TABLE OF CONTENTS. 

(a) SHORT TITLE.—This Act may be cited as 
the ‘Deficit Reduction Act of 1994”, 
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(b) TABLE OF CONTENTS.—The table of con- 
tents is as follows: 


Sec. 1. Short title; table of contents, 


TITLE I—RESCISSIONS OF FISCAL YEAR 
1994 SPENDING 


Subtitle A—Agriculture 


Sec. 101. Rescission of funds for field offices 
of Department of Agriculture. 


Subtitle B—National Defense 


. Rescission of funds for nuclear 
weapons activities. 

. Rescission of funds for the Selec- 
tive Service System. 

. Rescission of funds for the D5 (Tri- 
dent II) Missile Program. 

. Rescission of funds for the Follow- 
On Early Warning System Pro- 


gram. 

. Rescission of funds for Ballistic 
Missile Defense Organization 
Programs. 

. Rescission of funds for recruiting 
activities of the Armed Forces. 

. Rescission of funds for Titan IV 
missile launch systems. 

. Rescission of funds for the National 
Aerospace Plane Program. 

Subtitle C—Foreign Relations and 

Intelligence 
301. Rescission of funds for Intelligence 
and Intelligence-Related activi- 
ties. 
Sec. 302. Rescission of funds for the World 
Bank. 
Sec. 303. Rescission of funds for foreign mili- 
tary aid. 
Subtitle D—Government Employees and 
Government Operations 

401. Rescission of funds for senior exec- 

utive service annual leave. 

402. Rescission of funds for Federal 

buildings. 

403. Rescission of funds for the Federal 

Information Center. 


Subtitle E—Energy and Commerce 


501. Rescission of funds for the Super- 
conducting Super Collider. 

502. Rescission of funds for the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority Fer- 
tilizer Program. 

503. Rescission of funds for the United 
States Space Station Freedom 
Program. 

504. Rescission of funds for the Modular 
High-Temperature Gas Reactor. 

505. Rescission of funds for the Ad- 
vanced Liquid Metal Reactor. 


TITLE П--РЕКМАМЕМТ PROGRAM 
CHANGES FOR FISCAL YEARS AFTER 1994 
Subtitle A—Agriculture 
1101. Payment of certain costs under 
acreage limitation programs. 
1102. Reduction of funding level for 
Market Promotion Program. 
1103. Consolidation of field offices of 
Department of Agriculture. 
Subtitle B—National Defense 


1201. Limitation on the number of nu- 
clear warheads maintained by 
the United States. 

1202. Uniformed Services University of 
the Health Sciences. 

1203. The Selective Service System. 

1204. D5 (Trident П) Missile Program. 

1205. Termination of the Follow-On 
Early Warning System Pro- 
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Бес. 


Бес. 
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Sec. 
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Sec. 


Sec. 
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Sec. 


Sec. 


Sec. 


Sec. 


Sec. 
Sec. 
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gram. 
1206. Ballistic Missile Defense Organiza- 
tion Programs. 


Sec. 
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Sec. 1207. Consolidation and reduction of re- 
cruiting activities of the Armed 
Forces. 

Sec. 1208. Antisubmarine warfare aircraft 
squadrons of the Navy. 

Sec. 1209. Reduction in number of Titan IV 
missile launch systems ас- 
quired. 

Sec. 1210. Termination of the National Aero- 
space Plane Program. 


Subtitle C—Foreign Relations and 
Intelligence 

Sec. 1301. Future appropriations for Intel- 
ligence and Intelligence-Relat- 
ed activities. 

Sec. 1302. Broadcasting activities of Radio 
Free Europe and Radio Liberty. 

Subtitle D—Government Employees and 
Government Operations 


Sec. 1401. Uniform pay adjustments for 
Members of Congress and civil 
service employees. 

1402. Limitation on accumulation of 
senior executive service annual 
leave. 

. 1403. Moratorium on the acquisition of 

new Federal buildings. 
. 1404. Termination of the Federal Infor- 
mation Center. 
Subtitle E—Energy and Commerce 

. 1501. Elimination of Superconducting 
Super Collider. 

. 1502. Termination of Tennessee Valley 
Authority Fertilizer Program. 

. 1503. Termination of United States 
Space Station Freedom Pro- 


Sec. 


gram. 
1504. Termination of Gas Turbine-Mod- 
ular Helium Reactor Project. 
1505. Advanced Liquid Metal Reactor 
Program. 
TITLE I—RESCISSIONS OF FISCAL YEAR 
1994 SPENDING 
Subtitle A—Agriculture 
БЕС. 101. RESCISSION OF FUNDS FOR FIELD OF- 
FICES OF DEPARTMENT OF AGRI- 
CULTURE. 


Sec. 


Sec. 


Of the aggregate funds made available to 
the Department of Agriculture in the Agri- 
culture, Rural Development, Food and Drug 
Administration, and Related Agencies Ap- 
propriations Act, 1994 (Public Law 103-111) 
$13,000,000 is rescinded, to be derived from re- 
structuring and reinventing the Department 
of Agriculture. 

Subtitle B—National Defense 
SEC. 201. RESCISSION OF FUNDS FOR NUCLEAR 
WEAPONS ACTIVITIES. 

Of the funds appropriated under the head- 
ing “Atomic Energy Defense Activities, 
Weapons Activities” in the Department of 
Energy and Water Development Appropria- 
tions Act, 1994 (Public Law 103-126), 
$400,000,000 is rescinded, to be derived from 
weapons research and development activities 
and weapons testing activities used for na- 
tional security programs. 

SEC. 202. RESCISSION OF FUNDS FOR THE SELEC- 
TIVE SERVICE SYSTEM. 

Of the funds made available under the 
heading “Selective Service System™ in the 
VA, HUD, and Independent Agencies Appro- 
priations Act, 1994 (Public Law 103-124), 
$15,000,000 is rescinded, to be derived from 
the Selective Service System. 

SEC. 203. 05 (TRIDENT Ш MISSILE PROGRAM. 

Of the funds made available under the 
heading Weapons Procurement, Navy“ in 
the Department of Defense Appropriations 
Act, 1994 (Public Law 103-139), $1,130,000,000 is 
rescinded, to be derived from the D5 (Trident 
П) Missile Program. 
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SEC. 204. RESCISSION OF FUNDS FOR THE FOL- 
LOW-ON EARLY WARNING SYSTEM 
PROGRAM. 

Of the funds made available under the 
heading “Research, Development, Test, and 
Evaluation, Air Force“ in the Department of 
Defense Appropriations Act, 1994 (Public Law 
103-139), $110,000,000 is rescinded, to be de- 
rived from the Follow-On Early Warning 
System Program. 

SEC. 205. RESCISSION OF FUNDS FOR BALLISTIC 
MISSILE DEFENSE ORGANIZATION 
PROGRAMS, 

Of the funds appropriated by the Depart- 
ment of Defense Appropriations Act, 1994 
(Public Law 103-139), for research, develop- 
ment, test, and evaluation for Defense-wide 
and Air Force activities that are available 
for programs managed by the Ballistic Mis- 
sile Defense Organization, $900,000,000 is re- 
scinded. 

SEC. 206. RESCISSION OF FUNDS FOR RECRUIT- 
ING ACTIVITIES OF THE ARMED 
FORCES. 

Of the funds made available under the 
heading Operations and Maintenance, De- 
fense Agencies“ іп the Department of De- 
fense Appropriations Act, 1994 (Public Law 
103-139), $16,000,000 is rescinded and of the 
funds made available under the heading 
“Military Personnel“ in the Department of 
Defense Appropriations Act, 1994 (Public Law 
103-139), $17,000,000 is rescinded, to be derived 
from recruiting activities of the Armed 
Forces. 

SEC. 207. RESCISSION OF FUNDS FOR TITAN IV 
MISSILE LAUNCH SYSTEMS. 

Of the funds made available under the 
heading Missile, Procurement, Air Force” 
in the Department of Defense Appropriations 
Act, 1994 (Public Law 103-139), $350,000,000 is 
rescinded, to be derived from Titan IV mis- 
sile launch systems. 

SEC. 208. RESCISSION OF FUNDS FOR THE NA- 
TIONAL AEROSPACE PLANE PRO- 
GRAM. 

Of the funds made available under the 
heading Research, Development, Test and 
Evaluation, Air Force” іп the Department of 
Defense Appropriations Act, 1994 (Public Law 
103-139), $40,000,000 is rescinded, to be derived 
from the National Aerospace Plane Program. 


Subtitle C—Foreign Relations and 
Intelligence 
SEC. 301. RESCISSION OF FUNDS FOR INTEL- 
LIGENCE AND INTELLIGENCE-RE- 
LATED ACTIVITIES. 

Of the funds made available in the Depart- 
ment of Defense Appropriations Act, 1994 
(Public Law 103-139), $1,000,000,000 is re- 
scinded, to be derived from programs and ac- 
tivities of the National Foreign Intelligence 
Program and the Tactical Intelligence and 
Related Activities. 

SEC. 302. RESCISSION OF FUNDS FOR THE 
WORLD BANK. 

Of the funds made available under the 
heading Contribution to International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development” 
in the Foreign Operations Appropriations 
Act, 1994 (Public Law 103-87)— 

(1) $27,910,500 provided for paid-in capital is 
rescinded; and 

(2) $902,439,500 provided for callable capital 
is rescinded. 

SEC, 303. RESCISSION OF FUNDS FOR FOREIGN 
MILITARY AID. 

Of the funds made available under the 
heading Foreign Military Financing Pro- 
gram" in the Foreign Operations Appropria- 
tions Act (Public Law 103-87), $26,000,000 is 
rescinded, to be derived from the Foreign 
Military Financing Grants. 
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Subtitle D—Government Employees and 
Government Operations 
SEC. 401. RESCISSION OF FUNDS FOR SENIOR EX- 
ECUTIVE SERVICE ANNUAL LEAVE. 

Of the aggregate funds made available to 
executive departments and agencies in ap- 
propriations act for fiscal year 1994 for pur- 
poses of payments for accrued leave upon 
termination of employment, $2,000,000 is re- 
scinded. The Director of the Office of Man- 
agement and Budget shall allocate such re- 
scission among the appropriate accounts, 
and shall submit to the Congress a report 
setting forth such allocation. 

БЕС. 402. RESCISSION OF FUNDS FOR FEDERAL 
BUILDINGS. 

Of the funds made available under the 
heading Federal Buildings Fund“ in the 
Treasury, Postal Service, General Govern- 
ment Appropriations Act, 1994 (Public Law 
103-123), $288,000,000 is rescinded, to be de- 
rived from acquisition of new Federal build- 
ings. 

SEC. 403. RESCISSION OF FUNDS FOR THE FED- 
ERAL INFORMATION CENTER. 

Of the funds made available under the 
heading Information Resources Manage- 
ment Services, Operating Expense“ in the 
Treasury, Postal Service, General Govern- 
ment Appropriations Act, 1994 (Public Law 
103-123), $3,000,000 is rescinded, to be derived 
from the Federal Information Center. 

Subtitle E—Energy and Commerce 


БЕС. 501. RESCISSION OF FUNDS FOR THE 
SUPERCONDU SUPER 
COLLIDER. 


Of the funds made available under the 
heading General Science, Research" in the 
Energy and Water Development Appropria- 
tions Act, 1994 (Public Law 103-126), 
$200,000,000 is rescinded, to be derived from 
the Superconducting Super Collider. 

SEC. 502. RESCISSION OF FUNDS FOR THE TEN- 
NESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY FER- 
TILIZER PROGRAM. 

Of the funds made available under the 
heading “TVA Fund" in the Energy and 
Water Development Appropriations Act, 1994 
(Public Law 103-126), $35,000,000 is rescinded, 
to be derived from the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority Fertilizer Program. 

SEC. 503. RESCISSION OF FUNDS FOR THE 
UNITED STATES SPACE STATION 
FREEDOM PROGRAM. 

Of the funds made available under the 
heading “NASA, R&D" in the VA, HUD, and 
Independent Agencies Appropriations Act, 
1994 (Public Law 103-111), $900,000,000 is re- 
scinded, to be derived from the United States 
Space Station Freedom Program. 

SEC. 504. RESCISSION OF FUNDS FOR THE MODU- 
LAR HIGH-TEMPERATURE GAS RE- 
ACTOR, 

Of the funds made available under the 
heading Energy Supply R&D" in the Energy 
and Water Development Appropriations Act, 
1994 (Public Law 103-126), $12,000,000 is re- 
scinded, to be derived from the Modular 
High-Temperature Gas Reactor program. 
SEC. 505. RESCISSION OF FUNDS FOR THE AD- 

VANCED LIQUID METAL REACTOR. 

Of the funds made available under the 
heading “Energy Supply R&D" in the Energy 
and Water Development Appropriations Act, 
1994 (Public Law 103-126), $45,000,000 is re- 
scinded, to be derived from the Advanced 
Liquid Metal Reactor Program. 

TITLE II—PERMANENT PROGRAM 
CHANGES FOR FISCAL YEARS AFTER 1994 
Subtitle A—Agriculture 
БЕС. 1101. PAYMENT OF CERTAIN COSTS UNDER 

ACREAGE LIMITATION PROGRAMS. 

Title I of the Agricultural Act of 1949 (7 
U.S.C. 1441 et seq.) is amended by adding at 
the end the following new section: 
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“БЕС. 116. PAYMENT OF CERTAIN COSTS UNDER 
ACREAGE LIMITATION PROGRAMS. 

“(а) IN GENERAL.—If an acreage limitation 
program is announced for a crop of a com- 
modity under this title, as a condition of eli- 
gibility for loans, purchases, and payments 
for the crop under this title, the producers 
on a farm shall pay to the Secretary of the 
Interior an amount that is equal to the full 
cost incurred by the Federal Government of 
the delivery to the farm of water that is used 
in the production of the crop, as determined 
by the Secretary of the Interior. 

b) APPLICATION.— 

“(1) IN GENERAL.—Subsection (a) shall not 
apply to the delivery of water pursuant to a 
contract that is entered into before the date 
of enactment of the Deficit Reduction Act of 
1994, under any provision of Federal reclama- 
tion law. 

“(2) RENEWAL OR AMENDMENT.—If a con- 
tract described in paragraph (1) is renewed or 
amended on or after the date of enactment of 
the Deficit Reduction Act of 1994, subsection 
(a) shall apply to the delivery of water begin- 
ning on the date of renewal or amendment.. 
SEC, 1102. REDUCTION OF FUNDING LEVEL FOR 

MARKET PROMOTION PROGRAM. 

Section 211(с)(1) of the Agricultural Trade 
Act of 1978 (7 U.S.C. 5641(c)(1)) is amended by 
striking ‘‘$110,000,000 for each of the fiscal 
years 1994 through 1997" and inserting 
“$98,000,000 for each of the fiscal years 1994 
through 1998". 

SEC. 1103. CONSOLIDATION OF FIELD OFFICES 
OF DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 

Pursuant to authorities proposed in the 
“Department of Agriculture Reorganization 
Act of 1993” (H.R. 3171) and current legal au- 
thorities, the Secretary of Agriculture shall 
take action to restructure and reinvent the 
Department of Agriculture by reducing the 
number of agencies in the Department, re- 
ducing headquarters and administrative 
staffing and overhead, closing or consolidat- 
ing unnecessary field locations, and taking 
such other actions as may be necessary to 
reduce the staffing of the Department by not 
less than 7,500 staff years and save a total of 
not less than $1,640,000,000 during the period 
fiscal years 1995 through 1999. 

Subtitle B—National Defense 
SEC. 1201. LIMITATION ON THE NUMBER OF NU- 
CLEAR WARHEADS MAINTAINED BY 
THE UNITED STATES. 

(a) ІМ GENERAL.—Effective on and after 
September 30, 1998, the number of nuclear 
warheads maintained by the United States 
may not exceed the lesser of— 

(1) 4,000; or 

(2) the maximum number of nuclear war- 
heads permitted under applicable inter- 
national agreements to which the United 
States is a party. 

(b) WAIVER AUTHORITY.—The President 
may waive the limitation in subsection (a) if 
the President determines that— 

(1) the limitation would adversely affect 
arms control negotiations with foreign gov- 
ernments; or 

(2) the waiver is necessary in the national 
security interests of the United States. 

(c) LIMITATION ON EXPENDITURES FOR NU- 
CLEAR WEAPONS RESEARCH, DEVELOPMENT, 
AND TESTING ACTIVITIES OF THE DEPARTMENT 
OF ENERGY.—Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law, the total amount that may be 
expended by the Department of Energy for 
operating expenses incurred in carrying out 
weapons research and development activities 
and weapons testing activities necessary for 


national security programs during— 
(1) fiscal year 1995, may not exceed 
$5,016,800,000; 
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(2) fiscal year 1996, may not exceed 
$4,724,000,000; 

(3) fiscal year 1997, may not exceed 
$4,483,000,000; and 

(4) fiscal year 1998, may not exceed 
$4,195,000,000. 

SEC. 1202, UNIFORMED SERVICES UNIVERSITY OF 
THE HEALTH SCIENCES. 

(a) PHASED TERMINATION.—Chapter 104 of 
title 10, United States Code, is amended by 
adding at the end the following new section: 
“$2116, Admissions after 1993 prohibited 


“Мо student may be admitted for enroll- 
ment in a program of the University after 
December 31, 19938.“ 

(b) CLERICAL AMENDMENT.—The table of 
sections at the beginning of such chapter is 
amended by adding at the end the following 
new item: 

“2116. Admissions after 1993 prohibited.“. 
SEC. 1203. THE SELECTIVE SERVICE SYSTEM. 

(a) TERMINATION.—Effective April 1, 1994, 
section 10 of the Military Selective Service 
Act (50 U.S.C. App. 460) is repealed. 

(b) USE OF FUNDS FOR TERMINATION.— 
Funds available for operation of the Selec- 
tive Service System established under sec- 
tion 10 of the Military Selective Service Act 
shall be available on and after the date of 
the enactment of this Act only for payment 
of the costs associated with the termination 
of the Selective Service System. 

(c) TERMINATION OF REGISTRATION REQUIRE- 
MENT.—Section 3 of the Military Selective 
Service Act (50 U.S.C. App. 453) is amended 
by adding at the end the following new sub- 
section: 

“(с) Effective on the date of the enactment 
of the Deficit Reduction Act of 1993, no per- 
son shall be required to present himself for 
and submit to registration under this sec- 
tion.’’. 

(4) SUSPENSION OF SANCTIONS.—Subsection 
(g) of section 12 of such Act (50 U.S.C. App. 
462) is amended to read as follows: 

(8) A person may not be denied a right, 
privilege, benefit, or employment position 
under Federal law by reason of the failure of 
such person to present himself for and sub- 
mit to registration under section 3 if the re- 
quirement for the person to so register has 
terminated or become inapplicable to the 
person.“. 

SEC. 1204. D5 (TRIDENT II) MISSILE PROGRAM. 

(a) ADDITIONAL PROCUREMENT TERMI- 
NATED.— 

(1) PROHIBITION ON USE OF FUNDS.—No funds 
appropriated or otherwise made available to 
the Department of Defense may be obligated 
after the date of the enactment of this Act 
for procurement of D5 (Trident П) missiles. 

(2) PAYMENT OF TERMINATION COSTS.—Funds 
referred to in paragraph (1) that, except for 
paragraph (1), would be available for pro- 
curement of D5 (Trident II) missiles may be 
obligated for payment of the costs associated 
with the termination of D5 (Trident П) mis- 
sile procurement. 

(b) TERMINATION OF BACKFITTING.—The 
Secretary of the Navy may not modify any 
submarine configured for carrying the C4 
missile in order to configure such submarine 
for carrying the D5 (Trident П) missile. 

(с) TEST FLIGHTS.—The number of test 
flights of D5 missiles conducted in a year 
may not exceed 6. 

SEC. 1205. TERMINATION OF THE FOLLOW-ON 
EARLY WARNING SYSTEM PROGRAM. 

(a) TERMINATION OF PROGRAM.—The Sec- 
retary of the Air Force shall terminate the 
Follow-on Early Warning System (FEWS) 
program. 

(b) PAYMENT OF TERMINATION COSTS.— 
Funds available for procurement and for re- 
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search, development, test, and evaluation 
that are available on or after the date of the 
enactment of this Act for obligation for the 
Follow-on Early Warning System program 
may be obligated for that program only for 
payment of the costs associated with the ter- 
mination of such program. 

SEC. 1206. BALLISTIC MISSILE DEFENSE ORGANI- 

ZATION PROGRAMS. 

Notwithstanding any other provision of 
law, with regard to the funds available for 
obligation after fiscal year 1993 for programs 
managed by the Ballistic Missile Defense Or- 
ganization, preference shall be given to pro- 
grams, projects, and activities under the 
Theater Missile Defense program element. 
БЕС. 1207. CONSOLIDATION AND REDUCTION OF 

RECRUITING ACTIVITIES OF THE 
ARMED FORCES. 

(a) CONSOLIDATION AND REDUCTION OF RE- 
CRUITING ACTIVITIES.—The Secretary of De- 
fense shall consolidate and reduce the re- 
cruiting activities of the Armed Forces of 
the United States. 

(b) LIMITATION.— 

(1) MAXIMUM AVERAGE RECRUITING COST PER 
RECRUIT.— 

(A) ACTIVE COMPONENTS.—The average cost 
per enlisted recruit for the active compo- 
nents of the Armed Forces for fiscal year 
1995 may not exceed the average cost per en- 
listed recruit for the active components of 
the Armed Forces for the period beginning 
on October 1, 1983, and ending on September 
30, 1989. 

(B) RESERVE COMPONENTS.—The average 
cost per enlisted recruit for the reserve com- 
ponents of the Armed Forces for fiscal year 
1995 may not exceed the average cost per en- 
listed recruit for the reserve components of 
the Armed Forces for the period beginning 
on October 1, 1983, and ending on September 
30, 1989. 

(2) AVERAGE COST PER RECRUIT DEFINED.—In 
this subsection, the term average cost per 
enlisted recruit“, with respect to a period, 
means the average cost incurred by the De- 
partment of Defense during that period for 
the recruitment of a person for an initial en- 
listment in the active components or the re- 
serve components, as the case may be, of the 
Armed Forces of the United States during 
that period. 

(3) CONSTANT DOLLAR COMPARISONS.—For 
the purposes of paragraphs (1) and (2), aver- 
age costs shall be computed and compared on 
а constant dollar basis. 

(с) PHASE-IN REQUIREMENT.—The Secretary 
of Defense shall take such actions under sub- 
section (a) as are necessary to achieve during 
fiscal year 1994 a reduction in recruiting 
costs of not less that $33,000,000. 

(4) WAIVER AUTHORITY.—The President 
may waive the limitation in subsection (b) in 
the event of a war declared by Congress or a 
national emergency declared by Congress or 
the President. 

SEC. 1208. ANTISUBMARINE WARFARE AIRCRAFT 
SQUADRONS OF THE NAVY. 

(a) REDUCTION IN NUMBER OF P-3 AIRCRAFT 
SQUADRONS.—Funds may not be expended— 

(1) after September 30, 1995, to support 
more than 31 P-3 aircraft squadrons in the 
Navy; 

(2) after September 30, 1996, to support 
more than 26 P-3 aircraft squadrons in the 
Navy: 

(3) after September 30, 1997, to support 
more than 23 P-3 aircraft squadrons in the 
Navy; and 

(4) after September 30, 1998, to support 
more than 18 P-3 aircraft squadrons in the 
Navy. 

(b) WAIVER AUTHORITY.—The President 
may waive the limitation in subsection (a) to 
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the extent that the President determines 

necessary in the national security interests 

of the United States. 

SEC. 1209. REDUCTION IN NUMBER OF TITAN IV 
MISSILE LAUNCH SYSTEMS AC- 


QUIRED. 

(a) LIMITATION.—The number of Titan IV 
missile launch systems acquired for the per- 
formance of missions that include missions 
for the Department of Defense may not ex- 
ceed two in any fiscal year. 

(b) RULE OF CONSTRUCTION.—For purposes 
of subsection (a), a missile launch system is 
acquired when the complete system is ac- 
cepted. 

SEC. 1210. TERMINATION OF THE NATIONAL 
AEROSPACE PROGRAM. 

(a) TERMINATION OF PROGRAM.—The Sec- 
retary of Defense shall terminate the Na- 
tional Aerospace Plane (NASP) program. 

(b) PAYMENT OF TERMINATION COSTS.— 
Funds available for procurement and for re- 
search, development, test, and evaluation 
that are available on or after the date of the 
enactment of this Act for obligation for the 
National Aerospace Plane program may be 
obligated for that program only for payment 
of the costs associated with the termination 
of such program. 

Subtitle C—Foreign Relations and 
Intelligence 
БЕС. 1301. FUTURE APPROPRIATIONS FOR INTEL- 
LIGENCE AND INTELLIGENCE-RE- 
LATED ACTIVITIES. 

The total amount authorized to be appro- 
priated for each of fiscal years 1995 through 
1998 for the National Foreign Intelligence 
Program and for Tactical Intelligence and 
Related Activities may not exceed the 
amount (adjusted for monetary inflation 
after fiscal year 1994) that is made available 
for fiscal year 1994 for such program and ac- 
tivities (taking into account the rescission 
in section 301). 

БЕС. 1302. BROADCASTING ACTIVITIES OF RADIO 
FREE EUROPE AND RADIO LIBERTY. 

(a) ІМ GENERAL.—Notwithstanding any 
other provision of law, no grant may be 
made by the Board for International Broad- 
casting, or any successor entity that may 
hereinafter be established, for the purpose of 
operating Radio Free Europe and Radio Lib- 
erty except under the terms and conditions 
set forth under this section. 

(b) LIMITATION ON GRANT AMOUNT.—No 
grant may be made to operate Radio Free 
Europe and Radio Liberty after September 
30, 1995, in excess of $75,000,000. 

(c) COMPETITIVE GRANT REQUIREMENT.— 
Any grant made to operate Radio Free Eu- 
rope and Radio Liberty may be awarded on 
the basis of full and open competition if the 
grantor determines the grantee is not carry- 
ing out the grant in an effective and eco- 
nomic manner. 

(4) GRANT AGREEMENT.—(1) Any grant 
agreement entered into by the Board for 
International Broadcasting, or its successor, 
for the purpose of operating Radio Free Eu- 
rope and Radio Liberty shall require that 
grant funds shall only be used for activities 
set forth in the grant agreement, which shall 
provide, in detail, the purposes for which 
grant funds may be used and shall include 
conditions designed to reduce overlapping 
language services and broadcasting services 
with other broadcasting services funded by 
the United States Government. 

(2) The grant agreement shall provide that 
failure to comply with the requirements of 
the agreement shall permit the grant to be 
terminated without fiscal obligation to the 
United States. 

(e) PROHIBITED USES OF THE GRANT 
FUNDS.—No grant funds may be used— 
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(1) to pay any salary or other compensa- 
tion, or enter into any contract providing for 
the payment thereof in excess of the rates 
established for comparable positions under 
chapter 51 and subchapter П of chapter 53 of 
title 5, United States Code, except that this 
limitation shall not be imposed prior to Jan- 
uary 1, 1995 with respect to any employee 
covered by a union agreement requiring a 
different salary or other compensation; 

(2) to pay for any activity for the purpose 
of influencing the passage or defeat of legis- 
lation being considered by the Congress of 
the United States; 

(3) to enter into a contract or obligation to 
pay severance payments beyond those re- 
quired by United States law or the laws of 
the country where the employee is stationed; 

(4) to pay for first class travel for any em- 
ployee of the grantee or the employee’s rela- 
tion; or 

(5) to compensate freelance contractors ex- 
cept as provided for, in detail, in the grant 
agreement or with the written approval of 
the grantor agency or its agent. 

(f) REPORT ON MANAGEMENT PRACTICES.— 
Not later than March 31 and September 30 of 
each calendar year, the Inspector General of 
the Board for International Broadcasting or 
its successor, shall submit to the Board, or 
its successor, and to the Congress, a report 
on management practices of the grantee, 
during the preceding 6-month period. 

(g) REPORTS ON PERSONNEL CLASSIFICA- 
TION.—{1) Not later than 3 months after the 
date of enactment of this Act, the Board for 
International Broadcasting shall submit a 
report to the Office of Personnel Manage- 
ment containing justification, in terms of 
the types of duties performed at specific 
rates of compensation, of the classification 
of personnel employed by the grantee. 

(2) Not later than 9 months after submis- 
sion of the report referred to in paragraph 
(1), the Office of Personnel Management 
shall submit to Congress a report containing 
an evaluation of the system of personnel 
classification used by the grantee with re- 
spect to its employee, including identifica- 
tion of any disparity between the rate of 
compensation provided to employees of the 
grantee and that provided to employees of 
the Voice of America stationed overseas in 
comparable positions. 

(h) PLAN FOR RELOCATION.—Before relocat- 
ing the headquarters of RFE/RL, Incor- 
porated, in the Federal Republic of Germany 
to another site, the grantee shall submit to 
the appropriate congressional committees a 
detailed plan for such relocation, including 
cost estimates. No funds may be made avail- 
able for such relocation unless explicitly 
provided in an appropriation Act or pursuant 
to a reprogramming notification. 

Subtitle D—Government Employees and 
Government Operations 
UNIFORM PAY ADJUSTMENTS FOR 
MEMBERS OF CONGRESS AND CIVIL 
SERVICE EMPLOYEES. 

(a) CALENDAR YEAR 1994.—Notwithstanding 
section 601(а)(2) of the Legislative Reorga- 
nization Act of 1946 (2 U.S.C. 31(2)), the cost- 
of-living adjustment (relating to pay for 
Members of Congress) which would become 
effective under such provision of law during 
calendar year 1994 shall not take effect. 

(b) LIMITATION OF FUTURE ADJUSTMENTS.— 
Effective as of December 31, 1994, paragraph 
(2) of section 601(а) of the Legislative Reor- 
ganization Act of 1946 is amended— 

(1) by striking “(2) Effective“ and inserting 
“(2ХА) Subject to subparagraph (В), effec- 
біуе”; and 

(2) by adding at the end the following: 


SEC. 1401. 
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) In no event shall the percentage ad- 
justment taking effect under subparagraph 
(A) in any calendar year exceed the percent- 
age adjustment taking effect in such cal- 
endar year under section 5303 of title 5, 
United States Code, in the rates of pay under 
the General Schedule.“ 

SEC. 1402, LIMITATION ON ACCUMULATION OF 
SENIOR EXECUTIVE 


SERVICE AN- 
NUAL LEAVE. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Effective on the last day 
of the last applicable pay period beginning in 
calendar year 1993, subsection (f) of section 
6304 of title 5, United States Code is repealed. 

(b) SAVINGS PROVISION.—Notwithstanding 
the amendment made by subsection (a), in 
the case of an employee who, on the effective 
date of subsection (a), is subject to sub- 
section (f) of section 6304 of title 5, United 
States Code, and who has to such employee's 
credit annual leave in excess of the maxi- 
mum accumulation otherwise permitted by 
subsection (a) or (b) of section 6304, such ex- 
cess annual leave shall remain to the credit 
of the employee and be subject to reduction, 
in the same manner as provided in sub- 
section (c) of section 6304. 

(c) CONFORMING AMENDMENT.—Section 
6304(a) of title 5, United States Code, is 
amended by striking (e), (f), and (g)“ and 
inserting ‘‘(e) and (g)“, effective as of the ef- 
fective date of subsection (a). 

SEC. 1403. MORATORIUM ON THE ACQUISITION 
OF NEW FEDERAL BUILDINGS. 

(a) GENERAL RULE.—After the date of en- 
actment of this Act and before October 1, 
1998, the Administrator of General Services 
may not obligate any funds for construction 
or acquisition of any public building under 
the authority of the Public Buildings Act of 
1959 or any other provision of law (other than 
а public building under construction or 
under contract for acquisition on such date 
of enactment). 

(b) PUBLIC BUILDING DEFINED.—In this sec- 
tion, the term public building“ has the 
meaning such term has under the Public 
Buildings Act of 1959. 

БЕС. 1404, TERMINATION OF THE FEDERAL IN- 
FORMATION CENTER. 
Effective July 1, 1994, the Federal Informa- 
tion Center is terminated. 
Subtitle E—Energy and Commerce 
SEC. 1501, ELIMINATION OF SUPERCONDUCTING 
SUPER COLLIDER. 

(a) FUNDING PROHIBITION.—Beginning on 
the date of enactment of this Act, the United 
States may not obligate any funds for the 
Superconducting Super Collider described in 
section 7 of Appendix A to part 605 of title 10, 
Code of Federal Regulations. 

(b) EXPENDITURE OF FUNDS PROHIBITED.— 
Except as provided in subsection (d), and ex- 
cept in the case of a contract or agreement 
entered into before the date of enactment of 
this Act, or moneys obligated prior to such 
date, no funds appropriated by Congress 
shall be expended on or after the date of en- 
actment of this Act, in any fiscal year, in 
connection with the Superconducting Super 
Collider. 

(c) CONTRACT AND AGREEMENT PROHIBI- 
TION.—Except as provided in subsection (d), 
beginning on the date of enactment of this 
Act, no department, agency, or other instru- 
mentality of the United States, or any offi- 
cer or employee of the department, agency, 
or instrumentality, shall enter into any con- 
tract or other agreement in connection with 
the Superconducting Super Collider. 

(d) EXCEPTION.—Subsections (b) and (c) 
shall not be applicable to any funds appro- 
priated, or any contract or agreement en- 
tered into, solely for the purpose of termi- 
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nating, pursuant to this Act, any action ог 

activity involving the Superconducting 

Super Collider. 

SEC. 1502. TERMINATION OF TENNESSEE VALLEY 
AUTHORITY FERTILIZER PROGRAM. 

Section 5(h) of the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority Act of 1933 (16 U.S.C. 83ld(h)) is 
amended— 

(1) by striking To establish“ and insert- 
ing “(1) Subject to paragraph (2), to estab- 
lish"; and 

(2) by adding at the end the following new 


paragraph: 

“(2) The board may not use Federal funds 
to establish or maintain the National Fer- 
tilizer and Environmental Research Center 
or any comparable entity.“ 

SEC. 1503. TERMINATION OF UNITED STATES 
5 STATION FREEDOM PRO- 


(a) PROHIBITION.—Beginning on the date of 
enactment of this Act, the United States 
may not obligate any funds to carry out the 
provisions of section 106 of the National Aer- 
onautics and Space Administration Author- 
ization Act of 1988 (42 U.S.C. 2451 note). 

(b) EXPENDITURE OF FUNDS PROHIBITED.— 
Except as provided in subsection (d), and ex- 
cept in the case of a contract or agreement 
entered into before the date of enactment of 
this Act, or moneys obligated prior to such 
date, no funds appropriated by Congress 
shall be expended on or after the date of en- 
actment of this Act, in any fiscal year, in 
connection with the United States Space 
Station Freedom Program. 

(c) CONTRACT AND AGREEMENT PROHIBI- 
TION.—Except as provided in subsection (d), 
beginning on the date of enactment of this 
Act, no department, agency, or other instru- 
mentality of the United States, or any offi- 
cer or employee of the department, agency, 
or instrumentality, shall enter into any con- 
tract or other agreement in connection with 
the United States Space Station Freedom 
Program. 

(d) EXCEPTION.—Subsections (b) and (c) 
shall not be applicable to any funds appro- 
priated, or any contract or agreement en- 
tered into, solely for the purpose of termi- 
nating, pursuant to this Act, any action or 
activity involving the United States Space 
Station Freedom Program. 

SEC. 1504. TERMINATION OF GAS TURBINE-MODU- 
LAR HELIUM REACTOR PROJECT. 


(a) PROHIBITION.—No appropriated funds 
that remain unobligated on the date of en- 
actment of this Act shall be available for the 
gas turbine-modular helium reactor project 
(GT-MHR) (formerly known as the high tem- 
perature gas reactor). 

(b) PAYMENT OF TERMINATION CosTs.—Not- 
withstanding subsection (a), funds that are 
available on the date of enactment of this 
Act for the gas turbine-modular helium reac- 
tor project may be obligated for the project 
only for payment of the costs associated 
with the termination of such project. 

SEC. 1505. ADVANCED LIQUID METAL REACTOR 
PROGRAM. 


(a) IN GENERAL.—No amount of funds pro- 
vided for any fiscal year may be obligated by 
the Secretary of Energy after the date of the 
enactment of this Act for the civilian por- 
tion of the advanced liquid metal reactor 
program, including— 

(1) the program's promotion of the use of 
such reactors for the disposal of high-level 
radioactive waste; and 

(2) Department of Energy support for regu- 
latory applications to the Nuclear Regu- 
latory Commission for design certification 
for advanced liquid metal reactors or related 
licensed facilities. 
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(b) PROHIBITION OF OTHER USES.—The 
amount of funds available on the date of the 
enactment of this Act for obligation for the 
program described in subsection (a) shall not 
be available for obligation by the Secretary 
of Energy after such date for any other pur- 


se. 
ares EXCEPTION.—Subsections (a) and (b) 
shall not apply to obligations required to be 
incurred in terminating the program de- 
scribed in subsection (a). 

Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. President, it’s no 
secret that one of the truly troubling 
issues facing this and future Con- 
gresses is how to reduce our budget def- 
icit. The fact is that this deficit crip- 
ples us. It robs us. It diminishes us. 
Even worse, it’s legacy goes beyond our 
lifetime to deprive our children of pos- 
sibilities and the future they deserve. 

Im pleased and proud to support 
Senator KERRY with this package of 
spending cuts and program reforms. 
Last fall, I tried on many occasions to 
cut spending by offering amendments 
to the various appropriations bills. 
Several of these proposals—notably the 
phaseout of the High Temperature Gas 
Reactor Program and the Selective 
Services System—are included in the 
Kerry package. What I learned from 
these attempts is that it is very, very 
difficult to cut spending. The status 
quo too easily overwhelms a call for 
change. 

Today, we're trying once again to 
counter the budgetary inertia that 
threatens us so clearly. With a package 
of new ideas, we increase the stakes 
and the impact of the cuts. We counter 
the argument that nothing can be 
done. This package, without the usual 
smoke and mirrors, will cut the deficit. 
It will save us over $40 billion over the 
next 5 years. That, as they say, is real 
money. 

Will this solve the problem? Of 
course not. Without health care re- 
form, without some attempt to deal 
with the rising cost of entitlement pro- 
grams, the deficit will continue. But 
the deficit will drop. More important, 
passage of a package like this will indi- 
cate our seriousness and our willing- 
ness to take on special interests, to 
deal with waste, and to argue for bal- 
ance and fairness. If we make progress 
here, we can make progress in other 
areas. Altogether, with work, we can 
find our way from a future darkened by 
a storm cloud of debt. 

Mr. President, ours is a serious ef- 
fort, with great need and high stakes. I 
urge my colleagues to consider this 
package carefully. I urge their support. 

Mr. LEAHY. Mr. President, for far 
too long, we have heard empty rhetoric 
about cutting our national debt. Politi- 
cians on both sides of the aisle have 
merely given lip service to making the 
difficult decisions needed to cut our 
deficit. Unlike real budget cutting, 
talk is cheap. 

Today, I am pleased to join with Sen- 
ator KERRY as an original cosponsor of 
the Deficit Reduction Act of 1994. This 
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bill turns cheap talk into real cuts by 
proposing to terminate pork-barrel 
projects, shut down obsolete programs, 
and eliminate unnecessary Government 
spending. 

Here is an opportunity for Congress 
to cut Federal spending by $45 billion. 
Our bill tackles the boondoggles that 
Congress has such a hard time killing 
by cutting off spending for the gas- 
cooled reactor project, the national 
aerospace plane, the space station, and 
the Advanced Metal Reactor Program. 
These programs are not worth the bil- 
lions of dollars that they cost. When 
our national debt is over $4 trillion, we 
simply can not afford these luxuries. 

We go further by eliminating obso- 
lete programs. Projects that once may 
have been necessary but which should 
now fade into the pages of history. 
American taxpayers can save billions 
by cutting back on nuclear weapons re- 
search, the selective service, and sev- 
eral missile systems—all relics of the 
cold war. 

Finally, Americans want a Federal 
Government that is lean and mean. 
The Deficit Reduction Act, strikes out 
at wasteful benefits and programs by 
rescinding leave accrued by senior Gov- 
ernment officials, prohibiting future 
cost-of-living increases for Members of 
Congress and closing the doors of the 
Federal Information Center. 

The greatest threat to the United 
States is our national debt. Our Gov- 
ernment needs to get its checkbook in 
order by making tough choices. The 
Deficit Reduction Act of 1994 faces this 
reality and makes these decisions. 

Mr. FEINGOLD. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to be a cosponsor of this legis- 
lation to commend the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. KERRY] for his 
leadership in putting together this 
package of spending cuts. 

This legislation will produce over $40 
billion in deficit reduction over the 
next 5 years, and it represents the kind 
of payment we must continue to make 
if we are to win the war on our massive 
Federal debt. 

Mr. President, this bill is being intro- 
duced at a time when many have sug- 
gested that we no longer need to worry 
about the Federal budget deficit. Some 
point to recent estimates that show 
much lower deficit figures than were 
predicted a little over a year ago, and 
it is true that, thanks to President 
Clinton’s deficit reduction package last 
year, we have made enormous progress 
in getting a handle on our Federal 
budget deficit. 

But that progress should not be an 
excuse to duck tough decisions or post- 
pone additional cuts. 

To the contrary, it has taken a long 
time to build a consensus to make dif- 
ficult choices and actually reduce the 
deficit. The political momentum nec- 
essary to produce that consensus could 
dissipate, and would certainly be jeop- 
ardized, if we squander the opportunity 
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ме have now to build оп our recent ef- 
forts and complete the task. 

Mr. President, this package is a rea- 
soned and reasonable proposal. It dove- 
tails nicely both with our previous def- 
icit reduction efforts and with the 
other major proposals that have been 
developed recently, including a meas- 
ure I have cosponsored—one developed 
under the leadership of the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. KERREY] and the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. BROWN]. 

It contains a number of provisions 
that have been pursued on the floor al- 
ready this session such as consolidat- 
ing our overseas broadcasting, termi- 
nating the space station, and the cut- 
ting the Trident П missile program. 
Some of the provisions have been 
passed as part of other legislation. But, 
having passed those provisions once in 
no way lessens the need to pursue them 
again as part of this package. We 
should take advantage of every oppor- 
tunity afforded us to attach spending 
cuts in which we believe to appropriate 
legislative vehicles. 

Along with those provisions, though, 
this bill also contains provisions that 
have not had wide discussion or expo- 
sure. Among those are two provisions I 
have introduced as bills. One of them 
would phase out the Pentagon’s medi- 
cal school, an institution that produces 
fewer than 10 percent of the physicians 
in the military at four times the cost 
of alternative sources. The other would 
end the dubious practice of subsidizing 
certain agricultural producers for 
water used to grow the crops we pay 
those same producers to limit. 

Mr. President, I very much enjoyed 
participating in the group pulled to- 
gether by the Senator from Massachu- 
setts. Not only did this effort give each 
of us another opportunity to pursue 
our favorite spending cut proposals, 
the proposal also pulls together a pack- 
age of cuts that as a whole represent a 
significant payment to further reduce 
the Federal budget deficit. 

Mr. President, I again commend the 
Senator from Massachusetts for his 
tireless efforts to bring together a 
package of spending cuts, and to the 
other cosponsors who helped shape this 
package. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS 


S. 208 
At the request of Mr. BUMPERS, the 
name of the Senator from Mississippi 
[Mr. COCHRAN] was added as a cospon- 
sor of S. 208, a bill to reform the con- 
cessions policies of the National Park 
Service, and for other purposes. 
S. 401 
At the request of Mr. CAMPELL, the 
name of the Senator from Illinois [Ms. 
MOSELEY-BRAUN] was added as a со- 
sponsor of S. 401, a bill to amend title 
23, United States Code, to delay the ef- 
fective date for penalties for States 
that do not have in effect safety belt 
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and motorcycle helmet safety рго- 
grams, and for other purposes. 
5. 526 
At the request of Mr. BRADLEY, the 
name of the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
COATS] was added as a cosponsor of 5. 
526, a bill to create a legislative item 
veto by requiring separate enrollment 
of items in appropriations bills and tax 
expenditure provisions in revenue bills. 
5. 808 
At the request of Мг. DECONCINI, the 
name of the Senator from Hawaii [Mr. 
AKAKA] was added as a cosponsor of S. 
808, a bill to encourage the States to 
enact legislation to grant immunity 
from personal civil liability, under cer- 
tain circumstances, to volunteers 
working on behalf of nonprofit organi- 
zations and governmental entities. 
8. 1215 
At the request of Mr. RIEGLE, the 
name of the Senator from Hawaii [Mr. 
INOUYE] was added as a cosponsor of S. 
1275, a bill to facilitate the establish- 
ment of community development fi- 
nancial institutions. 
8. 1350 
At the request of Mr. INOUYE, the 
name of the Senator from North Da- 
kota [Mr. DORGAN] was added as a co- 
sponsor of S. 1350, a bill to amend the 
Earthquake Hazards Reduction Act of 
1977 to provide for an expanded Federal 
program of hazard mitigation and in- 
surance against the risk of cata- 
strophic natural disasters, such as hur- 


ricanes, earthquakes, and volcanic 
eruptions, and for other purposes. 
8. 1495 


At the request of Mr. INOUYE, the 
name of the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. SMITH] was added as a co- 
sponsor of S. 1495, a bill to repeal the 
reduction in the deductible portion of 
expenses for business meals and enter- 
tainment. 

8. 1533 

At the request of Mr. LOTT, the 
names of the Senator from Texas [(Mr. 
GRAMM], the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. GREGG], and the Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. BROWN] were added 
as cosponsors of S. 1533, a bill to im- 
prove access to health insurance and 
contain health care costs, and for other 
purposes. 

S. 1541 

At the request of Mr. COVERDELL, the 
names of the Senator from Alaska [Mr. 
MURKOWSKI] and the Senator from Ari- 
zona [Mr. MCCAIN] were added as co- 
sponsors of S. 1541, a bill to provide 
that a nongovernmental person may 
use a private express carriage of cer- 
tain letters and packets without being 
penalized by the Postal Service, and for 
other purposes. 

S. 1669 

At the request of Mrs. HUTCHINSON, 
the names of the Senator from Michi- 
gan (Мг. RIEGLE], the Senator from 
Colorado (Мг. BROWN], and the Senator 
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from Washington [Mr. GORTON] were 
added as cosponsors of S. 1669, a bill to 
amend the Internal Revenue Code of 
1986 to allow homemakers to get a full 
IRA deduction. 
S. 1814 

At the request of Mr. DASCHLE, the 
name of the Senator from Vermont 
[Mr. LEAHY] was added as a cosponsor 
of S. 1814, a bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1986 to provide that a 
taxpayer may elect to include in in- 
come crop insurance proceeds and dis- 
aster payments in the year of the dis- 
aster or in the following year. 

SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 34 

At the request of Mr. BRADLEY, the 
names of the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. GREGG], the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. COVERDELL], the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. WOFFORD], and 
the Senator from Oregon [Mr. HAT- 
FIELD] were added as cosponsors of S. 
Con. Res. 34, a concurrent resolution 
expressing the sense of the Senate re- 
garding the accounting standards pro- 
posed by the Financial Accounting 
Standards Board. 

SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 35 

At the request of Mr. WOFFORD, the 
names of the Senator from North Da- 
kota [Mr. DORGAN], the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. WELLSTONE], the Sen- 
ator from Alaska [Mr. MURKOWSKI]], the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
SMITH], the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
WARNER], the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. GREGG], the Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. GRASSLEY], the Senator from 
Wyoming (Мг. WALLOP], and the Sen- 
ator from Montana [Mr. BURNS] were 
added as cosponsors of S. Con. Res. 35, 
a concurrent resolution to express the 
sense of the Congress with respect to 
certain regulations of the Occupational 
Safety and Health Administration. 

SENATE RESOLUTION 170 

At the request of Mr. CHAFEE, the 
names of the Senator from Tennessee 
(Mr. SASSER], the Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. PRESSLER], the Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. DORGAN], and 
the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
BRADLEY] were added as cosponsors of 
S. Res. 170, a resolution to express the 
sense of the Senate that obstetrician- 
gynecologists should be included as pri- 
mary care providers for women in Fed- 
eral laws relating to the provision of 
health care. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1368 

At the request of Mr. DANFORTH, the 
name of the Senator from Nebraska 
(Mr. KERREY] was added as a cosponsor 
of amendment No. 1368 proposed to S. 
1150, an original bill to improve learn- 
ing and teaching by providing a na- 
tional framework for education reform; 
to promote the research, consensus 
building, and systemic changes needed 
to ensure equitable educational oppor- 
tunities and high levels of educational 
achievement for all American students; 
to provide a framework for reauthor- 
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ization of all Federal education pro- 
grams; to promote the development 
and adoption of a voluntary national 
system of skill standards and certifi- 
cations; and for other purposes. 


AMENDMENTS SUBMITTED 


GOALS 2000: EDUCATE AMERICA 
ACT 


HATFIELD (AND OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT NO. 1377 


Mr. HATFIELD (for himself, Mr. 
DURENBERGER, Mr. PELL, Mr. JEF- 
FORDS, Mr. COHEN, and Mr. GRAHAM) 
proposed an amendment to the bill to 
improve learning and teaching by pro- 
viding a national framework for edu- 
cation reform; to promote the research, 
consensus building, and systemic 
changes needed to ensure equitable 
educational opportunities and high lev- 
els of educational achievement for all 
American students; to provide a frame- 
work for reauthorization of all Federal 
education programs; as follows: 

At the end of section 311, insert the follow- 
ing: 

(е) FLEXIBILITY DEMONSTRATION.— 

(1) SHORT TITLE.—This subsection may be 
cited as the “Education Flexibility Partner- 
ship Demonstration Асе”. 

(2) PROGRAM AUTHORIZED.— 

(A) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary shall carry 
out an education flexibility demonstration 
program under which the Secretary author- 
izes not more than 6 eligible States to waive 
any statutory or regulatory requirement ap- 
plicable to any program or Act described in 
subsection (b), other than requirements de- 
scribed in subsection (c), for such eligible 
State or any local educational agency or 
school within such State. 

(B) AWARD RULE.—In carrying out subpara- 
graph (A), the Secretary shall select for par- 
ticipation in the demonstration program de- 
scribed in subparagraph (A) three eligible 
States that each have a population of 
3,500,000 or greater and three eligible States 
that each have a population of less than 
3,500,000, determined in accordance with the 
most recent decennial census of the popu- 
lation performed by the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus. 

(C) DESIGNATION.—Each eligible State par- 
ticipating in the demonstration program de- 
scribed in subparagraph (A) shall be known 
as an “Ed-Flex Partnership State”. 

(3) ELIGIBLE STATE.—For the purpose of 
this subsection the term ‘eligible State“ 
means a State that— 

(A) has developed a State improvement 
plan under section 306 that is approved by 
the Secretary; and 

(B) waives State statutory or regulatory 
requirements relating to education while 
holding local educational agencies or schools 
within the State that are affected by such 
waivers accountable for the performance of 
the students who are affected by such waiv- 
ers. 

(4) STATE APPLICATION.—(A) Each eligible 
State desiring to participate in the edu- 
cation flexibility demonstration program 
under this subsection shall submit an appli- 
cation to the Secretary at such time, in such 
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manner, and containing such information as 
the Secretary may reasonably require. Each 
such application shall demonstrate that the 
eligible State has adopted an educational 
flexibility plan for such State that in- 
cludes— 

(i) a description of the process the eligible 
State will use to evaluate applications from 
local educational agencies or schools re- 
questing waivers of— 

(1) Federal statutory or regulatory require- 
ments described in paragraph (2)(A); and 

(П) State statutory or regulatory require- 
ments relating to education; and 

(ii) a detailed description of the State stat- 
utory and regulatory requirements relating 
to education that the eligible State will 
waive. 

(B) The Secretary may approve an applica- 
tion described in subparagraph (A) only if 
the Secretary determines that such applica- 
tion demonstrates substantial promise of as- 
sisting the eligible State and affected local 
educational agencies and schools within such 
State in carrying out comprehensive edu- 
cational reform and otherwise meeting the 
purposes of this Act, after considering— 

(i) the comprehensiveness and quality of 
the educational flexibility plan described in 
subparagraph (A); 

(ii) the ability of such plan to ensure ac- 
countability for the activities and goals de- 
scribed in such plan; 

(iii) the significance of the State statutory 
or regulatory requirements relating to edu- 
cation that will be waived; and 

(iv) the quality of the eligible State's proc- 
ess for approving applications for waivers of 
Federal statutory or regulatory require- 
ments described in paragraph (2)(A) and for 
monitoring and evaluating the results of 
such waivers. 

(5) LOCAL APPLICATION.—(A) Each local 
educational agency or school requesting a 
waiver of a Federal statutory or regulatory 
requirement described in paragraph (2)(A) 
and any relevant State statutory or regu- 
latory requirement from an eligible State 
shall submit an application to such State at 
such time, in such manner, and containing 
such information as such State may reason- 
ably require. Each such application shall— 

(i) indicate each Federal program affected 
and the statutory or regulatory requirement 
that will be waived; 

(ii) describe the purposes and overall ex- 
pected outcomes of waiving each such re- 
quirement; 

(iii) describe for each school year specific, 
measurable, educational goals for each local 
educational agency or school affected by the 
proposed waiver; and 

(iv) explain why the waiver will assist the 
local educational agency or school in reach- 
ing such goals. 

(B) An eligible State shall evaluate an ap- 
plication submitted under subparagraph (A) 
in accordance with the State’s educational 
flexibility plan described in paragraph (4)(A). 

(C) An eligible State shall not approve an 
application for a waiver under this para- 
graph unless— 

(i) the local educational agency or school 
requesting such waiver has developed a local 
reform plan that is applicable to such agency 
or school, respectively; and 

(ii) the waiver of Federal statutory or reg- 
ulatory requirements described in paragraph 
(2)(A) will assist the local educational agen- 
ey or school in reaching its educational 
goals. 

(6) MONITORING.—Each eligible State par- 
ticipating in the demonstration program 
under this subsection shall annually monitor 
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the activities of local educational agencies 
and schools receiving waivers under this sub- 
section and shall submit an annual report re- 
garding such monitoring to the Secretary. 

(7) DURATION OF FEDERAL WAIVERS.—(A) 
The Secretary shall not approve the applica- 
tion of an eligible State under paragraph (4) 
for a period exceeding 5 years, except that 
the Secretary may extend such period if the 
Secretary determines that the eligible 
State’s authority to grant waivers has been 
effective in enabling such State or affected 
local educational agencies or schools to 
carry out their local reform plans. 

(B) The Secretary shall periodically review 
the performance of any eligible State grant- 
ing waivers of Federal statutory or regu- 
latory requirements described in paragraph 
(2ХА) and shall terminate such State’s au- 
thority to grant such waivers if the Sec- 
retary determines, after notice and oppor- 
tunity for hearing, that such State’s per- 
formance has been inadequate to justify con- 
tinuation of such authority. 


DODD (AND OTHERS) AMENDMENT 
NO. 1378 


Mr. DODD (for himself, Mr. KENNEDY, 
Mr. JEFFORDS, Mr. PELL, Mr. COCHRAN, 
Mr. METZENBAUM, Mr. SIMON, Mr. 
WOFFORD, Mr. WELLSTONE, Ms. MIKUL- 
SKI, Mr. GLENN, Mr. LIEBERMAN, Mr. 
DECONCINI, Mr. LAUTENBERG, Mr. BRAD- 
LEY, and Mr. CHAFEE) proposed an 
amendment to the bill S. 1150, supra; as 
follows: 


At the end of the bill, insert the following 
new title: 


TITLE —SAFE SCHOOLS 
БЕС. 01. SHORT TITLE; STATEMENT OF PUR- 
POSE. 


(a) SHORT TITLE.—This title may be cited 
as the Safe Schools Act of 1993”, 

(b) STATEMENT OF PURPOSE.—It is the pur- 
pose of this title to help local school systems 
achieve Goal Six of the National Education 
Goals, which provides that by the year 2000, 
every school in America will be free of drugs 
and violence and will offer a disciplined envi- 
ronment conducive to learning, by ensuring 
that all schools are safe and free of violence. 
SEC. 02. pe nabs SCHOOLS PROGRAM AUTHOR- 

D. 

(a) AUTHORITY.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—From funds appropriated 
pursuant to the authority of subsection 
(b)(1), the Secretary shall make competitive 
grants to eligible local educational agencies 
to enable such agencies to carry out projects 
and activities designed to achieve Goal Six 
of the National Education Goals by helping 
to ensure that all schools аге safe and free of 
violence. 

(2) GRANT DURATION AND AMOUNT.—Grants 
under this title may not exceed— 

(A) two fiscal years in duration, except 
that the Secretary shall not award any new 
grants in fiscal year 1996 but may make pay- 
ments pursuant to a 2-year grant which ter- 
minates in such fiscal year; and 

(B) $3,000,000 in any fiscal year. 

(b) AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS. — 

(1) ІМ GENERAL.—There are authorized to be 
appropriated $75,000,000 for fiscal year 1994, 
$100,000,000 for fiscal year 1995, and such sums 
as may be necessary for fiscal year 1996, to 
carry out this title. 

(2) RESERVATION.—The Secretary is author- 
ized in each fiscal year to reserve not more 
than 10 percent of the amount appropriated 
pursuant to the authority of paragraph (1) to 
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carry out national leadership activities de- 
scribed in section (06, of which 50 percent 
of such amount shall be available in such fis- 
cal year to carry out the program described 
in section ____06(b). 

SEC. — 03. ELIGIBLE APPLICANTS. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—To be eligible to receive a 
grant under this title, a local educational 
agency shall demonstrate in the application 
submitted pursuant to section ___04(a) that 
such agency— 

(1) serves an area in which there is a high 
rate of— 

(A) homicides committed by persons be- 
tween the ages 5 to 18, inclusive; 

(B) referrals of youth to juvenile court; 

(C) youth under the supervision of the 
courts; 

(D) expulsions and suspension of students 
from school; 

(E) referrals of youth, for disciplinary rea- 
sons, to alternative schools; or 

(F) victimization of youth by violence, 
crime, or other forms of abuse; and 

(2) has serious school crime, violence, and 
discipline problems, as indicated by other 
appropriate data. 

(b) PRloRrry.—In awarding grants under 
this title, the Secretary shall give priority 
to a local educational agency that— 

(1) receives assistance under section 1006 of 
the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act of 1965 or meets the criteria described in 
clauses (i) and (ii) of section 1006(a)(1)(A) of 
such Act; and 

(2) submits an application that assures a 
strong local commitment to the projects or 
activities assisted under this title, such as— 

(A) the formation of partnerships among 
the local educational agency, a community- 
based organization, a nonprofit organization 
with a demonstrated commitment to or ex- 
pertise in developing education programs or 
providing educational services to students or 
the public, a local law enforcement agency, 
or any combination thereof; and 

(B) a high level of youth participation in 
such projects or activities. 

(c) DEFINITIONS.—For the purpose of this 
title— 

(1) the term local educational agency“ 
has the same meaning given to such term in 
section 1471(12) of the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act of 1965; and 

(2) the term Secretary“ means the Sec- 
retary of Education. 

SEC. ___ 04. APPLICATIONS AND PLANS. 

(a) APPLICATION.—In order to receive a 
grant under this title, a local educational 
agency shall submit to the Secretary an ap- 
plication that includes— 

(1) an assessment of the current violence 
and crime problems in the schools and com- 
munity to be served by the grant; 

(2) an assurance that the applicant has 
written policies regarding school safety, stu- 
dent discipline, and the appropriate handling 
of violent or disruptive acts; 

(3) a description of the schools and commu- 
nities to be served by the grant, the projects 
and activities to be carried out with grant 
funds, and how these projects and activities 
will help to reduce the current violence and 
crime problems in such schools and commu- 
nities; 

(4) if the local educational agency receives 
funds under Goals 2000: Educate America 
Act, an explanation of how projects and ac- 
tivities assisted under this title will be co- 
ordinated with and support such agency’s 
comprehensive local improvement plan pre- 
pared under that Act; 

(5) the applicant’s plan to establish school- 
level advisory committees, which include 
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faculty, parents, staff, and students, for each 
school to be served by the grant and a de- 
scription of how each committee will assist 
in assessing that school’s violence and dis- 
cipline problems as well as in designing ap- 
propriate programs, policies, and practices 
to address those problems; 

(6) the applicant’s plan for collecting base- 
line and future data, by individual schools, 
to monitor violence and discipline problems 
and to measure such applicant’s progress in 
achieving the purpose of this title; 

(7) an assurance that grant funds under 
this title will be used to supplement and not 
to supplant State and local funds that would, 
in the absence of funds under this title, be 
made available by the applicant for the pur- 
pose of this title; 

(8) an assurance that the applicant will co- 
operate with, and provide assistance to, the 
Secretary in gathering statistics and other 
data the Secretary determines are necessary 
to assess the effectiveness of projects and ac- 
tivities assisted under this title or the ex- 
tent of school violence and discipline prob- 
lems throughout the Nation; 

(9) an assurance that the local educational 
agency has a written policy that prohibits 
sexual contact between school personnel and 
a student; and 

(10) such other information as the Sec- 
retary may require. 

(b) PLAN.—In order to receive funds under 
this title for a second year, a grantee shall 
submit to the Secretary a comprehensive, 
long-term, school safety plan for reducing 
and preventing school violence and discipline 
problems. Such plan shall contain— 

(1) a description of how the grantee will co- 
ordinate its school crime and violence pre- 
vention efforts with education, law-enforce- 
ment, judicial, health, social service, and 
other appropriate agencies and organizations 
serving the community; and 

(2) in the case that the grantee receives 
funds under the Goals 2000: Educate America 
Act, an explanation of how the grantee’s 
comprehensive plan under this subsection is 
consistent with and supports its comprehen- 
sive local improvement plan prepared under 
that Act, if such explanation differs from 
that provided in the grantee’s application 
under that Act. 

SEC. ___05. USE OF FUNDS. 

(a) USE OF FUNDS.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—A local educational agen- 
cy shall use grant funds received under this 
title for one or more of the following activi- 
ties: 

(A) Identifying and assessing school vio- 
lence and discipline problems, including co- 
ordinating needs assessment activities and 
education, law-enforcement, judicial, health, 
social service, and other appropriate agen- 
cies and organizations. 

(В) Conducting school safety reviews or vi- 
olence prevention reviews of programs, poli- 
cies, practices, and facilities to determine 
what changes are needed to reduce or pre- 
vent violence and promote safety and dis- 
cipline. 

(C) Planning for comprehensive, long-term 
strategies for addressing and preventing 
school violence and discipline problems 
through the involvement and coordination of 
school programs with other education, law- 
enforcement, judicial, health, social service, 
and other appropriate agencies and organiza- 
tions. 

(D) Training school personnel in programs 
of demonstrated effectiveness in addressing 
violence, including violence prevention, con- 
flict resolution, anger management, peer me- 
diation, and identification of high-risk 
youth. 
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(E) Community education programs, in- 
cluding video- and technology-based 
projects, informing parents, businesses, local 
government, the media and other appro- 
priate entities about— 

(i) the local educational agency’s plan to 
promote school safety and reduce and pre- 
vent school violence and discipline problems; 
and 

(ii) the need for community support. 

(F) Coordination of school-based activities 
designed to promote school safety and reduce 
or prevent school violence and discipline 
problems with related efforts of education, 
law-enforcement, judicial, health, social 
service, and other appropriate agencies and 
organizations. 

(G) Developing and implementing violence 
prevention activities, including— 

(i) conflict resolution and social skills de- 
velopment for students, teachers, aides, 
other school personnel, and parents; 

(ii) disciplinary alternatives to expulsion 
and suspension of students who exhibit vio- 
lent or anti-social behavior; 

(111) student-led activities such as peer me- 
diation, peer counseling, and student courts; 
or 

(iv) alternative after-school programs that 
provide safe havens for students, which may 
include cultural, recreational, and edu- 
cational and instructional activities. 

(H) Educating students and parents regard- 
ing the dangers of guns and other weapons 
and the consequences of their use. 

(I) Developing and implementing innova- 
tive curricula to prevent violence in schools 
and training staff how to stop disruptive or 
violent behavior if such behavior occurs. 

(J) Supporting “safe zones of passage” for 
Students between home and school through 
such measures as Drug- and Weapon-Free 
School Zones, enhanced law enforcement, 
and neighborhood patrols. 

(K) Counseling programs for victims and 
witnesses of school violence and crime. 

(L) Minor remodeling to promote security 
and reduce the risk of violence, such as re- 
moving lockers, installing better lights, and 
upgrading locks. 

(M) Acquiring and installing metal detec- 
tors and hiring security personnel. 

(N) Reimbursing law enforcement authori- 
ties for their personnel who participate in 
school violence prevention activities. 

(O) Evaluating projects and activities as- 
sisted under this title. 

(P) The cost of administering projects or 
activities assisted under this title. 

(Q) Other projects or activities that meet 
the purpose of this title. 

(2) LIMITATION.—A local educational agen- 
cy may use not more than— 

(A) a total of 10 percent of grant funds re- 
ceived under this title in each fiscal year for 
activities described in subparagraphs (J), 
(L), (M), and (N) of paragraph (1); and 

(B) 5 percent of grant funds received under 
this title in each fiscal year for activities de- 
scribed in subparagraph (P) of paragraph (1). 

(3) PROHIBITION.—A loca] educational agen- 
cy may not use grant funds received under 
this title for construction. 

SEC. 06. NATIONAL LEADERSHIP. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—To carry out the purpose 
of this title, the Secretary is authorized to 
use funds reserved under section ____02(b)(2) 
to conduct national leadership activities 
such as research, program development and 
evaluation, data collection, public awareness 
activities, training and technical assistance, 
dissemination (through appropriate research 
entities assisted by the Department of Edu- 
cation) of information on successful projects, 
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activities, and strategies developed pursuant 
to this title, and peer review of applications 
under this title. The Secretary may carry 
out such activities directly, through inter- 
agency agreements, or through grants, con- 
tracts or cooperative agreements. 

(b) NATIONAL MODEL CiTy.—The Secretary 
shall designate the District of Columbia as a 
national model city and shall provide funds 
made available pursuant to section 
___02(0)(2) in each fiscal year to a local edu- 
cational agency serving the District of Co- 
lumbia in an amount sufficient to enable 
such agency to carry out a comprehensive 
program to address school and youth vio- 
lence, 
SEC. __07. NATIONAL COOPERATIVE EDU- 

CATION STATISTICS SYSTEM. 

Subparagraph (A) of section 406(h)(2) of the 
General Education Provisions Act (20 U.S.C. 
1221e-1(h)(2)(A)) is amended— 

(1) in clause (vi), by striking “апа” after 
the semicolon; and 

(2) by adding after clause (vii) the follow- 
ing new clause: 

(viii) school safety policy, and statistics 
on the incidents of school violence; апа”. 
SEC, 08. COORDINATION OF FEDERAL ASSIST- 

ANCE. 

The Attorney General, through the Coordi- 
nating Council on Juvenile Justice and De- 
linquency Prevention of the Department of 
Justice, shall coordinate the programs and 
activities carried out under this Act with the 
programs and activities carried out by the 
departments and offices represented within 
the Council that provide assistance under 
other law for purposes that are similar to 
the purpose of this Act, in order to avoid re- 
dundancy and coordinate Federal assistance, 
research, and programs for youth violence 
prevention. 

SEC. 09. EFFECTIVE DATE. 

This title and the amendments made by 
this title shall take effect on the date of en- 
actment of this Act. 


MOSELEY-BRAUN (AND OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT NO. 1379 


Ms. MOSELEY-BRAUN (for herself, 
Mr. LAUTENBERG, Mr. CAMPBELL, and 
Mr. ROBB) proposed an amendment to 
amendment No. 1378 proposed by Mr. 
DODD to the bill S. 1150, supra; as fol- 
lows: 

At the end of the amendment, insert the 
following: 

TITLE ___—MIDNIGHT BASKETBALL 

LEAGUE TRAINING AND PARTNERSHIP 
SEC. — 01. SHORT TITLE. 

This title may be cited as the Midnight 
Basketball League Training and Partnership 
Act“. 

БЕС. 02. GRANTS FOR MIDNIGHT BASKETBALL 
LEAGUE TRAINING AND PARTNER- 
SHIP PROGRAMS. 

Section 520 of the Cranston-Gonzalez Na- 
tional Affordable Housing Act (42 U.S.C. 
11908a) is amended— 

(1) in the section heading by inserting 
“апа assisted after public“: 

(2) in the subsection heading for subsection 
(а), by inserting ‘‘PUBLIC HOUSING" before 
“YOUTH”; and 

(3) by adding at the end the following new 
subsection: 

“(1) MIDNIGHT BASKETBALL LEAGUE TRAIN- 
ING AND PARTNERSHIP PROGRAMS.— 

“(1) AUTHORITY.—The Secretary of Housing 
and Urban Development shall make grants, 
to the extent that amounts are approved in 
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appropriations Acts under paragraph (13), 
to— 


(A) eligible entities to assist such entities 
in carrying out midnight basketball league 
programs meeting the requirements of para- 
graph (4); and 

B) eligible advisory entities to provide 
technical assistance to eligible entities in es- 
tablishing and operating such midnight bas- 
ketball league programs. 

“(2) ELIGIBLE ENTITIES.— 

“(А) IN GENERAL.—Subject to subparagraph 
(В), grants under paragraph (1ХА) may be 
made only to the following eligible entities: 

“(і) Entities eligible under subsection (b) 
for a grant under subsection (a). 

(ii) Nonprofit organizations providing em- 
ployment counseling, job training, or other 
educational services. 

0111) Nonprofit organizations providing 
federally assisted low-income housing. 

“(В) PROHIBITION ON SECOND GRANTS.—A 
grant under paragraph (1)(A) may not be 
made to an eligible entity if the entity has 
previously received a grant under such para- 
graph, except that the Secretary may ex- 
empt an eligible advisory entity from the 
prohibition under this subparagraph in ex- 
traordinary circumstances. 

(3) USE OF GRANT AMOUNTS.—Any eligible 
entity that receives a grant under paragraph 
(1)(A) may use such amounts only— 

“(А) to establish or carry out a midnight 
basketball league program under paragraph 
(4); 

“(В) for salaries for administrators and 
staff of the program; 

“(С) for other administrative costs of the 
program, except that not more than 5 per- 
cent of the grant amount may be used for 
such administrative costs; and 

„D) for costs of training and assistance 
provided under paragraph (4)(1). 

“(4) PROGRAM REQUIREMENTS.—Each eligi- 
ble entity receiving a grant under paragraph 
(1)(A) shall establish a midnight basketball 
league program as follows: 

(A) The program shall establish a basket- 
ball league of not less than 8 teams having 10 
players each. 

B) Not less than 50 percent of the players 
in the basketball league shall be residents of 
federally assisted low-income housing or 
members of low-income families (as such 
term is defined in section 3(b) of the United 
States Housing Act of 1937). 

“(С) The program shall be designed to 
serve primarily youths and young adults 
from a neighborhood or community whose 
population has not less than 2 of the follow- 
ing characteristics (in comparison with na- 
tional averages): 

(i) A substantial problem regarding use ог 
sale of illegal drugs. 

(i) A high incidence of crimes committed 
by youths or young adults. 

(i) A high incidence of persons infected 
with the human immunodeficiency virus or 
sexually transmitted diseases. 

“(іу) A high incidence of pregnancy or a 
high birth rate, among adolescents. 

“(у) А high unemployment rate for youths 
and young adults. 

“(уі) A high rate of high school drop-outs. 

„D) The program shall require each player 
in the league to attend employment counsel- 
ing, job training, and other educational 
classes provided under the program, which 
shall be held immediately following the con- 
clusion of league basketball games at or near 
the site of the games and at other specified 
times. 

“(Е) The program shall serve only youths 
and young adults who demonstrate a need 
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for such counseling, training, and education 
provided by the program, in accordance with 
criteria for demonstrating need, which shall 
be established by the Secretary, in consulta- 
tion with the Advisory Committee. 

“(Е) The majority of the basketball games 
of the league shal] be held between the hours 
of 10:00 p.m. and 2:00 a.m. at a location in the 
neighborhood or community served by the 
program 


`(G) The program shall obtain sponsors for 
each team in the basketball league. Sponsors 
shall be private individuals or businesses in 
the neighborhood or community served by 
the program who make financial contribu- 
tions to the program and participate in or 
supplement the employment, job training, 
and educational services provided to the 
players under the program with additional 
training or educational opportunities. 

“(Н) The program shall comply with апу 
criteria established by the Secretary, in con- 
sultation with the Advisory Committee es- 
tablished under paragraph (9). 

“(1) Administrators or organizers of the 
program shall receive training and technical 
assistance provided by eligible advisory enti- 
ties receiving grants under paragraph (8). 

“(5) GRANT AMOUNT LIMITATIONS.— 

(A) PRIVATE CONTRIBUTIONS.—The Sec- 
retary may not make a grant under para- 
graph (1)(A) to an eligible entity that applies 
for a grant under paragraph (6) unless the ap- 
plicant entity certifies to the Secretary that 
the entity will supplement the grant 
amounts with amounts of funds from non- 
Federal sources, as follows: 

„i) In each of the first 2 years that 
amounts from the grant are disbursed (under 
subparagraph (E)), an amount sufficient to 
provide not less than 35 percent of the cost of 
carrying out the midnight basketball league 


program. 

(i) In each of the last 3 years that 
amounts from the grant are disbursed, an 
amount sufficient to provide not less than 50 
percent of the cost of carrying out the mid- 
night basketball league program. 

(B) NON-FEDERAL FUNDS.—For purposes of 
this paragraph, the term ‘funds from non- 
Federal sources’ includes amounts from non- 
profit organizations, public housing agen- 
cies, States, units of general local govern- 
ment, and Indian housing authorities, pri- 
vate contributions, any salary paid to staff 
(other than from grant amounts under para- 
graph (1)(A)) to carry out the program of the 
eligible entity, in-kind contributions to 
carry out the program (as determined by the 
Secretary after consultation with the Advi- 
sory Committee), the value of any donated 
material, equipment, or building, the value 
of any lease on a building, the value of any 
utilities provided, and the value of any time 
and services contributed by volunteers to 
carry out the program of the eligible entity. 

“(С) PROHIBITION ON SUBSTITUTION OF 
FUNDS.—Grant amounts under paragraph 
(1)(A) and amounts provided by States and 
units of general local government to supple- 
ment grant amounts may not be used to re- 
place other public funds previously used, or 
designated for use, under this section. 

D) MAXIMUM AND MINIMUM GRANT 
AMOUNTS.— 

“(1) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary may not 
make a grant under paragraph (1)(A) to any 
single eligible entity in an amount less than 
$55,000 or exceeding $130,000, except as pro- 
vided in clause (ii). 

“(ii) EXCEPTION FOR LARGE LEAGUES.—In 
the case of a league having more than 80 
players, a grant under paragraph (1)(A) may 
exceed $130,000, but may not exceed the 
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amount equal to 35 percent of the cost of car- 
rying out the midnight basketball league 


program. 

(E) DISBURSEMENT.—Amounts provided 
under a grant under paragraph (1ХА) shall be 
disbursed to the eligible entity receiving the 
grant over the 5-year period beginning on the 
date that the entity is selected to receive the 
grant, as follows: 

“@) In each of the first 2 years of such 5- 
year period, 23 percent of the total grant 
amount shall be disbursed to the entity. 

(ii) In each of the last 3 years of such 5- 
year period, 18 percent of the total grant 
amount shall be disbursed to the entity. 

“(6) APPLICATIONS.—To be eligible to re- 
ceive a grant under paragraph (1)(A), an eli- 
gible entity shall submit to the Secretary an 
application in the form and manner required 
by the Secretary (after consultation with the 
Advisory Committee), which shall include— 

“(А) a description of the midnight basket- 
ball league program to be carried out by the 
entity, including a description of the em- 
ployment counseling, job training, and other 
educational services to be provided; 

“(В) letters of agreement from service рго- 
viders to provide training and counseling 
services required under paragraph (4) and a 
description of such service providers; 

“(С) letters of agreement providing for fa- 
cilities for basketball games and counseling, 
training, and educational services required 
under paragraph (4) and a description of the 
facilities; 

D) a list of persons and businesses from 
the community served by the program who 
have expressed interest in sponsoring, or 
have made commitments to sponsor, a team 
in the midnight basketball league; and 

“(Е) evidence that the neighborhood or 
community served by the program meets the 
requirements of paragraph (4)(C). 

“(7) SELECTION.—The Secretary, in соп- 
sultation with the Advisory Committee, 
shall select eligible entities that have sub- 
mitted applications under paragraph (6) to 
receive grants under paragraph (1)(A). The 
Secretary, in consultation with the Advisory 
Committee, shall establish criteria for selec- 
tion of applicants to receive such grants. The 
criteria shall include a preference for selec- 
tion of eligible entities carrying out mid- 
night basketball league programs in subur- 
ban and rural areas. 

“(8) TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE GRANTS.—Tech- 
nical assistance grants under paragraph 
(1)(B) shall be made as follows: 

“(А) ELIGIBLE ADVISORY ENTITIES.—Tech- 
nical assistance grants may be made only to 
entities that— 

“(i) are experienced and have expertise іп 
establishing, operating, or administering 
successful and effective programs for mid- 
night basketball and employment, job train- 
ing, and educational services similar to the 
programs under paragraph (4); and 

“Gi) have provided technical assistance to 
other entities regarding establishment and 
operation of such programs. 

(B) UsE.—Amounts received under tech- 
nical assistance grants shall be used to es- 
tablish centers for providing technical as- 
sistance to entities receiving grants under 
paragraph (1)(A) of this subsection and sub- 
section (a) regarding establishment, oper- 
ation, and administration of effective and 
successful midnight basketball league pro- 
grams under this subsection and subsection 
(с)(3). 

“(С) NUMBER AND AMOUNT.—To the extent 
that amounts are provided in appropriations 
Acts under paragraph (13)(B) in each fiscal 
year, the Secretary shall make technical as- 
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sistance grants under paragraph (1)(В). In 
each fiscal year that such amounts are avail- 
able the Secretary shall make 4 such grants, 
as follows: 

“(4) 2 grants shall be made to eligible advi- 
sory entities for development of midnight 
basketball league programs in public hous- 
ing projects. 

(ii) 2 grants shall be made to eligible ad- 
visory entities for development of midnight 
basketball league programs in suburban or 
rural areas. 

Each grant shall be in an amount not exceed- 
ing $25,000. 

“(9) ADVISORY СОММІТТЕЕ.--Тһе Secretary 
of Housing and Urban Development shall ap- 
point an Advisory Committee to assist the 
Secretary in providing grants under this sub- 
section. The Advisory Committee shall be 
composed of not more than 7 members, as 
follows: 

“(А) Not less than 2 individuals who аге іп- 
volved in managing or administering mid- 
night basketball programs that the Sec- 
retary determines have been successful and 
effective. Such individuals may not be in- 
volved in a program assisted under this sub- 
section or a member or employee of an eligi- 
ble advisory entity that receives a technical 
assistance grant under paragraph (1ХВ). 

B) A representative of the Center for 
Substance Abuse Prevention of the Public 
Health Service, Department of Health and 
Human Services, who is involved in admin- 
istering the grant program for prevention, 
treatment, and rehabilitation model projects 
for high risk youth under section 509A of the 
Public Health Service Act (42 U.S.C, 290aa-8), 
who shall be selected by the Secretary of 
Health and Human Services. 

“(С) A representative of the Department of 
Education, who shall be selected by the Sec- 
retary of Education. 

D) A representative of the Department of 
Health and Human Services, who shall be se- 
lected by the Secretary of Health and Human 
Services from among officers and employees 
of the Department involved in issues relating 
to high-risk youth. 

“(10) REPORTS.—The Secretary shall ге- 
quire each eligible entity receiving a grant 
under paragraph (1)(A) and each eligible ad- 
visory entity receiving a grant under para- 
graph (1)(B) to submit to the Secretary, for 
each year in which grant amounts are re- 
ceived by the entity, a report describing the 
activities carried out with such amounts, 

“(11) STupy.—To the extent amounts are 
provided under appropriation Acts pursuant 
to paragraph (13)(C), the Secretary shall 
make a grant to one entity qualified to carry 
out a study under this paragraph. The entity 
shall use such grant amounts to carry out a 
scientific study of the effectiveness of mid- 
night basketball league programs under 
paragraph (4) of eligible entities receiving 
grants under paragraph (1)(A). The Secretary 
shall require such entity to submit a report 
describing the study and any conclusions and 
recommendations resulting from the study 
to the Congress and the Secretary not later 
than the expiration of the 2-year period be- 
ginning on the date that the grant under this 
paragraph is made. 

(12) DEFINITIONS.—For purposes of this 
subsection: 

“(А) The term ‘Advisory Committee’ 
means the Advisory Committee established 
under paragraph (9). 

„B) The term ‘eligible advisory entity’ 
means an entity meeting the requirements 
under paragraph (8)(A). 

“(С) The term ‘eligible entity’ means ап 
entity described under paragraph (2)(A). 
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„D) The term ‘federally assisted low-in- 
come housing’ has the meaning given the 
term in section 5126 of the Public and As- 
sisted Housing Drug Elimination Act of 1990. 

“(13) AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS.— 
There are authorized to be appropriated— 

“(А) for grants under paragraph (1ХА), 
$2,650,000 in each of fiscal years 1994 and 1995; 

“(В) for technical assistance grants under 
paragraph (1)(B), $100,000 in each of fiscal 
years 1994 and 1995; and 

“(С) for a study grant under paragraph (11), 
$250,000 in fiscal year 1994. 

SEC. ___ 03. PUBLIC HOUSING MIDNIGHT BASKET- 
BALL LEAGUE PROGRAMS. 

Section 520(c) of the Cranston-Gonzalez Na- 
tional Affordable Housing Act (42 U.S.C 
11903a(c)) is amended by adding at the end 
the following new paragraph: 

“(8) MIDNIGHT BASKETBALL LEAGUE PRO- 
GRAMS.—Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of this subsection and subsection (d), a 
grant under this section may be used to 
carry out any youth sports program that 
meets the requirements of a midnight bas- 
ketball league program under subsection 
(1Х4) (not including subparagraph (В) of such 
subsection) if the program serves primarily 
youths and young adults from the public 
housing project in which the program as- 
sisted by the grant is operated.“ 


COCHRAN AMENDMENT NO. 1380 


Mr. COCHRAN proposed an amend- 
ment to amendment No. 1378 proposed 
by Mr. DODD to the bill S. 1150, supra; 
as follows: 


On page 15, after line 3, insert the follow- 
ing: 

PART B—STATE LEADERSHIP 
ACTIVITIES TO PROMOTE SAFE SCHOOLS 
SEC, 21. STATE LEADERSHIP ACTIVITIES TO 

PROMOTE SAFE SCHOOLS PRO- 
GRAM, 

(a) SHORT TITLE.—This section may be 
cited as the “State Leadership Activities to 
Promote Safe Schools Act“. 

(b) AUTHORITY.—The Secretary is author- 
ized to award grants to State educational 
agencies from allocations under subsection 
(c) to enable such agencies to carry out the 
authorized activities described in subsection 
(e). 

(c) ALLOCATION.—Each State educational 
agency having an application approved under 
subsection (d) shall be eligible to receive a 
grant under this section for each fiscal year 
that bears the same ratio to the amount ap- 
propriated pursuant to the authority of sub- 
section (f) for such year as the amount such 
State educational agency receives pursuant 
to section 1006 of the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act of 1965 for such year 
bears to the total amount allocated to all 
such agencies in all States having applica- 
tions approved under subsection (d) for such 
year, except that no State educational agen- 
cy having an application approved under sub- 
section (d) in any fiscal year shall receive 
less than $100,000 for such year. 

(4) APPLICATION.—Each State educational 
agency desiring a grant under this section 
shall submit an application to the Secretary 
at such time, in such manner and containing 
such information as the Secretary may rea- 
sonably require. Each such application 
shall— 

(1) describe the activities and services for 
which assistance is sought; 

(2) contain a statement of the State edu- 
cational agency’s goals and objective for vio- 
lence prevention and a description of the 
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procedures to be used for assessing апа pub- 
licly reporting progress toward meeting 
those goals and objectives; and 

(3) contain a description of how the State 
educational agency will coordinate such 
agency's activities under this section with 
the violence prevention efforts of other 
State agencies. 

(3) USE OF FUNDS.—Grant funds awarded 
under this section shall be used 

(1) to support a statewide resource coordi- 
nator; 

(2) to provide technical assistance to both 
rural and urban local school districts; 

(3) to disseminate to local educational 
agencies and schools information on success- 
ful school violence prevention programs 
funded through Federal, State, local and pri- 
vate sources; 

(4) to make available to local educational 
agencies teacher training and parent and 
student awareness programs, which training 
and programs may be provided through video 
or other telecommunications approaches; 

(5) to supplement and not supplant other 
Federal, State and local funds available to 
carry out the activities assisted under this 
section; and 

(6) for other activities the Secretary may 
deem appropriate. 

(f) AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS.— 
There are authorized to be appropriated 
$10,000,000 for each of the fiscal years 1995 
and 1996 to carry out this section. 

On page 2, between lines 1 and 2, insert the 
following: . 

PART A—SCHOOLS PROGRAM 

On page 2, line 3, strike title“ and insert 
„part“. 

On page 2, line 6, strike title“ and insert 
“part”. ) 

On page 2, line 23, strike “title” and insert 
„part“. 

On page 3, line 10, strike title“ and insert 

On page 3, line 21, strike title“ and insert 
“part”. 

On page 4, line 15, strike title“ and insert 
“part”. 

On page 4, line 24, strike title“ and insert 
“part”. 

On page 5, line 11, strike title“ and insert 
“part”. 

On page 5, line 20, strike title“ and insert 
“part”. 

On page 6, line 14, strike title“ and insert 
“part”. 

On page 7, line 5, strike title“ and insert 
“part”. 

On page 7, line 7, strike “title” and insert 
“part”. 

On page 7, line 9, strike title“ and insert 
„part“. 

On page 7, line 10, strike title“ and insert 
“part”. 

On page 7, line 15, strike title“ and insert 
“part”, 

On page 7, line 23, strike title“ and insert 
“part”. 

On page 8, line 18, strike title“ and insert 
“part”. 

On page 11, line 25, strike “title” and in- 
sert part“. 

On page 12, line 2, strike “title” and insert 
On page 12, line 4, strike “title” and insert 
“part”. 

On page 12, line 8, strike “title” and insert 
“part”. 

On page 12, line 12, strike “title” and in- 
sert part“. 

On page 12, line 16, strike title“ and in- 
sert part“. 

On page 12, line 20, strike title“ and 
sert “part”, 


in- 
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On page 13, line 2, strike “title” and insert 

On page 13, line 3, strike title“ and insert 
“part”. 

On page 15, line 2, strike title“ each place 
such term appears and insert part“. 


SIMPSON (AND DODD) 
AMENDMENT NO. 1381 


Mr. JEFFORDS (for Mr. SIMPSON for 
himself and Mr. DODD) proposed an 
amendment to amendment No. 1378 
proposed by Mr. DODD to the bill S. 
1150, supra; as follows: 

On page 3, between lines 4 and 5, insert the 
following: 

(3) GEOGRAPHIC DISTRIBUTION.—To the ex- 
tent practicable, grants under this title shall 
be awarded to eligible local educational 
agencies serving rural, as well as urban, 
areas. 


HELMS (AND LOTT) AMENDMENT 
NO. 1382 


Mr. HELMS (for himself and Mr. 
LOTT) proposed an amendment to the 
bill S. 1150, supra; as follows: 


At the appropriate place, add the follow- 
ing: 
“No funds made available through the De- 
partment of Education under this Act, or 
any other Act, shall be available to any state 
or local educational agency which has a pol- 
icy of denying, or which effectively prevents 
participation in, prayer in public schools by 
individuals on a voluntary basis. Neither the 
United States nor any state nor any local 
educational agency shall require any person 
to participate in prayer or influence the 
form or content of any prayer in such public 
schools.“ 


DANFORTH (AND OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT NO. 1383 


Mr. DANFORTH (for himself, Mrs. 
KASSEBAUM, and Mr. CHAFEE) proposed 
an amendment to the bill S. 1150, 
supra; as follows: 


At an appropriate place, insert the follow- 
ing: 

It is the sense of the Senate that local edu- 
cational agencies should encourage 2 brief 
periods of daily silence for students for the 
purpose of contemplating their aspirations; 
for considering what they hope and plan to 
accomplish that day; for considering how 
their own actions of that day will effect 
themselves and others around them, includ- 
ing their schoolmates, friends and families; 
for drawing strength from whatever рег- 
sonal, moral or religious beliefs or positive 
values they hold; and for such other intro- 
spection and reflection as will help them de- 
velop and prepare them for achieving the 
goals of this bill. 


SPECTER (AND DOLE) 
AMENDMENT NO. 1384 


Mr. SPECTER (for himself and Mr. 
DOLE) proposed an amendment to the 
bill S. 1150, supra; as follows: 

On page 66, line 23, strike; апі" and in- 
sert “; and“ and insert a semicolon. 

On page 67, line 2, strike the period and in- 
sert; and". 

On page 67, between lines 2 and 3, insert 
the following: 
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(15) quality education management serv- 
ices are being utilized by local educational 
agencies and schools through contractual 
agreements between local educational agen- 
cies or schools and such businesses. 

On page 90, line 10, strike “and”. 

On page 90, between lines 10 and 11, insert 
the following: 

(1) supporting activities relating to the 
planning of, start-up costs associated with, 
and evaluation of, projects under which local 
educational agencies or schools contract 
with private management organizations to 
reform a school; 

7 page 90, line 11, strike “(1)” and insert 
"Қ „925 


AUTHORITY FOR COMMITTEES ТО 
MEET 


COMMITTEE ON COMMERCE, SCIENCE, AND 
TRANSPORTATION 
Mr. RIEGLE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Commit- 
tee on Commerce, Science, and Trans- 
portation be authorized to conduct a 
hearing on Trade and the Environment 
on February 3, 1994, beginning at 10 
a.m. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
COMMITTEE ON FINANCE 
Mr. RIEGLE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Commit- 
tee on Finance be permitted to meet 
today at 10 a.m. to hear testimony on 
the subject of the State’s perspectives 
on health care. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS 
Mr. RIEGLE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Foreign 
Relations Committee be permitted to 
meet during the session of the Senate 
on Thursday, February 3, 1994, for a 
hearing on the confirmation of James 
Scheuer to be U.S. Director of the Eu- 
ropean Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENTAL AFFAIRS 
Mr. RIEGLE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Govern- 
mental Affairs Committee be per- 
mitted to meet during the session of 
the Senate on Thursday, February 3, 
1994, for a hearing on Government re- 
form. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON EUROPEAN AFFAIRS 
Mr. RIEGLE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Sub- 
committee on European Affairs of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations be au- 
thorized to meet during the session of 
the Senate on Thursday, February 3, 
1994, at 5 p.m. to receive a CIA briefing. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT MANAGEMENT 
Mr. RIEGLE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Govern- 
mental Affairs Subcommittee on Gov- 
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ernment Management be permitted to 
meet during the session of the Senate 
on Thursday, February 3, 1994, for a 
hearing to examine current United 
States trade negotiations with Japan 
on auto parts and trade barriers. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 

Mr. RIEGLE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary be authorized to 
meet during the session of the Senate 
on Thursday, February 3, 1994, to hold 
a hearing on the nomination of Rose- 
mary Barkett, of Florida, to be U.S. 
Circuit Judge for the Eleventh Circuit. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON MINERAL RESOURCES 
DEVELOPMENT AND PRODUCTION 

Mr. RIEGLE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Sub- 
committee on Mineral Resources De- 
velopment and Production of the En- 
ergy and Natural Resources Committee 
be permitted to meet during the ses- 
sion of the Senate on Thursday, Feb- 
ruary 3, 1994, for a hearing on H.R. 2144, 
a bill to provide for the transfer of ex- 
cess land to the Government of Guam. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

COMMITTEE ON RULES AND ADMINISTRATION 

Mr. RIEGLE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Commit- 
tee on Rules and Administration be au- 
thorized to meet during the session of 
the Senate on Thursday, February 3, 
1994, at 9:30 a.m., to hold a hearing on 
the provisions regarding the Govern- 
ment Printing Office contained in Title 
XIV of H.R. 3400, Title XIV of the Na- 
tional Performance Review, and the 
recommendations relating to printing 
made by the Senate members of the 
Joint Committee on the Organization 
of Congress. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENTS 


NATIONAL GIRLS AND WOMEN IN 
SPORTS DAY 


è Mr. HARKINS. Mr. President, I rise 
to recognize this day, February 3, 1994, 
as National Girls and Women in Sports 
Day. 

In memory of U.S. Olympic 
volleyball great Flo Hyman, this day 
was created to bring national attention 
to the achievements of female athletes 
and the issues facing them. Hyman 
worked for equality in women's sports 
and her spirit is commemorated every 
year on National Girls and Women in 
Sports Day. 

Today, there will be a variety of ac- 
tivities throughout the State of Iowa 
to recognize the achievements of 
women in sports beginning with a proc- 
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lamation by the Governor honoring 
girls and women in sports. For exam- 
ple, Briar Cliff College in Sioux City 
will recognize the accomplishments of 
the women student athletes at a recep- 
tion, the University of Northern Iowa 
will be conducting a week long celebra- 
tion of National Girls and Women in 
Sports Day and members of the Univer- 
sity of Iowa Women's Intercollegiate 
Sports Council will speak at elemen- 
tary schools in Iowa City and will sign 
autographs in the shopping malls. I am 
glad to see so many schools Iowa par- 
ticipating to honor their female ath- 
letes on this special day. 

According to the Iowa Girls High 
School Athletic Association, an annual 
survey sponsored by the National Orga- 
nization for Women reports that Iowa 
has the largest percentage of young 
women participating in athletics of 
any State in the Nation. Interscholas- 
tic athletic programs have existed in 
Iowa schools for girls as long as they 
have for boys. Softball, golf, tennis, 
track, cross country, swimming, and 
volleyball will all celebrate over 25- 
year anniversaries this year. Let me 
point out that girls’ athletic activities 
were not mandated by the Federal Gov- 
ernment until title ІХ іп 1972. Iowa has 
been way ahead of the game. 

The State of Iowa has officially spon- 
sored girls’ athletics in high schools 
since 1920 when the first State cham- 
pionship in basketball was held. The 
Iowa Girls High School State Basket- 
ball Tournament celebrates its 75th 
Anniversary this spring. I have had the 
honor, Mr. President, to attend many 
of the tournaments to see the best 
young women in Iowa basketball com- 
pete for the State title. 

It is important for young girls and 
women to be involved and push them- 
selves to be the best they can be. 
Sports activities are an excellent way 
to break down the barriers which some- 
times exclude half our population. 
Girls receive as many benefits from 
sports as boys. 

For example, Hispanic female ath- 
letes in particular are more likely to 
score well on achievement tests, stay 
in high school, and attend college than 
their nonathletic peers. Sports involve- 
ment significantly lowers the dropout 
rate for most minority groups. 

I once again congratulate all the 
women and girls for their contributions 
to sports. I also applaud the National 
Association of Girls and Women in 
Sports for its efforts to recognize the 
fine achievements of female athletes 
across the Nation.e 


WHY AMERICAN BUSINESSES 
SHOULD SUPPORT MANAGED 
COMPETITION 


е Мг. DURENBERGER. Mr. President, 
I ask to place in the RECORD my Feb- 
ruary 1994 report, “Why American 
Businesses Should Support Managed 
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Competition.” I believe that this re- 
port convincingly demonstrates the 
important role that employers have 
played in our health care system and 
will play in the future. 

The report follows: 


WHY AMERICAN BUSINESSES SHOULD SUPPORT 
MANAGED COMPETITION 


AMERICAN BUSINESS AND HEALTH CARE REFORM 


One of the most important things I've 
learned from watching the Minnesota health 
care market over the last 20 years is that the 
role employers play in the health system is 
absolutely critical. If we want to get higher- 
quality health care at lower cost, it’s essen- 
tial that we make proper use of this creative, 
innovative resource. 

That's why I applaud President Clinton for 
preserving an employer-based system in his 
proposal for reform. 

Under the current system, employers vol- 
untarily contribute almost $200 billion each 
year toward their employees’ health care 
coverage. 

By banding together to negotiate with 
health care providers, many employers have 
become good, intelligent buyers of health in- 
surance. 

In Minnesota, for example, companies like 
Honeywell, General Mills and others have 
moved aggressively to contain rising costs 
while offering quality health care to their 
employees. 

Largely because employers have done a 
good and responsible job of making health 
care available, the vast majority of Ameri- 
cans are satisfied with their current health 
care coverage. The Employee Benefit Re- 
search Institute found recently that over 
three-fourths (77 percent) of Americans rate 
the quality of their care as either excellent 
or good, and only four percent say the qual- 
ity of their care is poor. 

BUSINESS HAS A HUGE STAKE IN REFORM 

This doesn’t mean that the current system 
is free from problems. It isn’t. All employers 
have a significant stake in reforming Ameri- 
ca’s health care system. 

If we do nothing, escalating health care 
costs will continue to eat into your profits 
and put U.S. companies at a severe disadvan- 
tage in the global marketplace. 

The U.S. spends more of its GDP on health 
care than any other country. Over the past 
three decades, health care costs have in- 
creased at more than twice the rate of total 
income, rising from 5 percent of GDP in 1960 
to 14 percent in 1993. 

And we still have 38 million people in the 
United States of America who are unin- 
sured—and many more who аге under- 
insured. 


WHY NOT THE CLINTON PLAN? BECAUSE WE HAVE 
TO DO IT RIGHT THE FIRST TIME 


President Clinton says it will cost us more 
if we do nothing to reform our nation's 
health care system, but I believe it will cost 
us much more if we pass a second-rate plan 
that is bad for the country and for business. 
While the Clinton proposal includes many 
necessary market reforms, it also poses sig- 
nificant risks for American business. 

Over-regulation—including government- 
imposed premium caps, state-by-state budg- 
ets, and highly bureaucratized purchasing al- 
liances—will stifle competition and reduce 
consumer choice. 

Employer mandates contained in the Clin- 
ton proposal will destroy jobs. 

Employers to pay 80 percent of the cost of 
a basic benefits package for full-time em- 
ployees, and a pro-rated share of the package 
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for part-timers based оп а 30-hour work 
week, will create a huge new federal entitle- 
ment—cleverly disguised as a guaranteed 
fringe benefit for workers. 

This 80 percent mandate will shift costs to 
employers unable to bear them. The result 
will be job losses, particularly in lower- 
skilled, lower-wage sectors of the economy. 

Part-time jobs will virtually disappear 
from retail stores, restaurants and other 
service industries because of the relatively 
cheaper medical costs for full-time employ- 
ees working the same number of hours. 

Price Caps—President Clinton proposes to 
take some of the sting out of employer man- 
dates by capping the percentage of payroll 
that individual businesses will be required to 
pay. However, maintaining these caps will 
almost certainly require huge taxpayer and 
employer subsidies. 

The size of subsidies needed to maintain 
spending caps has also cast serious doubt on 
the overall financial feasibility of the Clin- 
ton plan and whether the caps could be 
maintained. 

Spending caps also leave no incentive or 
reward for those companies working to con- 
trol costs. If you know your health care 
costs are going to be capped at 7.9%, what in- 
centive do you have to control costs? 

Loss of Control—By empowering state reg- 
ulators, the Clinton Plan will turn most em- 
ployers into check-writers, whose sole re- 
sponsibility is to send in premiums to state- 
run health alliances. 

While companies with more than 5,000 
workers may opt out“ of the alliances and 
operate as their own corporate alliance, they 
will be subject to a 1% payroll tax. 

State Bureacuracies—What President Clin- 
ton touts as state flexibility“ will create an 
administrative nightmare by forcing multi- 
state employers to negotiate 51 different 
health care financing and delivery systems. 

WHY MANAGED COMPETITION IS BETTER 

No two employers view health care re- 
form—or President Clinton’s reform pro- 
posal—in exactly the same way. Neverthe- 
less, there are common interests and goals 
that all employers share. 

Employers should not be forced to give up 
control over health benefits, without gaining 
control over costs. 

Companies and corporate alliances that are 
already aggressively containing costs should 
be rewarded for their successes. 

We should never accept a “reform” that 
sacrifices jobs for health insurance. 

We can’t force employers or employees to 
buy high cost plans. Before we address the 
coverage problem, we must address the cost 
problem. 

MANAGED COMPETITION ACT MEETS ALL THESE 
TESTS FOR REFORM 

We need a better approach—one that ad- 
dresses these real economic needs. We need 
precisely the approach contained in the bi- 
partisan Managed Competition Act, which I 
have introduced along with Senator John 
Breaux (D-LA). 

The Managed Competition Act would cut 
health care costs, quickly reduce the number 
of Americans without health insurance by 
more than half, preserve consumer choice, 
and improve the quality of care for all Amer- 
icans. (A similar bill was introduced in the 
House by Representatives Jim Cooper, D-TN, 
and Fred Grandy, R-IA.) 

The Managed Competition Act is based on 
the fact that if we want to get higher quality 
and lower cost in health care, it is essential 
to make existing markets work—not replace 
them with government bureaucracies, expen- 
sive mandates, or excessive regulation. 
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Government regulation may be able to put 
a lid on health care costs in the short run, 
but will lead inevitably to lower quality and 
arbitrary rationing. 

The Managed Competition Act will contain 
costs and speed universal coverage to con- 
sumers far more effectively than the govern- 
ment takeover of health care decision-mak- 
ing outlined in President Clinton’s reform 
proposal. 

Both the Clinton health care reform pro- 
posal and the Managed Competition Act en- 
courage employers to band together in order 
to increase market power, make better infor- 
mation available to purchasers, and drive 
down health care costs. But where Clinton 
loses faith in market principles and turns to 
price controls and global budgets, the Man- 
aged Competition Act relies on pure man- 
aged competition. 

Unlike the Clinton proposal, the Managed 
Competition Act contains no employer man- 
dates. Instead, it offers full or partial sub- 
sidies for coverage to individuals earning up 
to 200 percent of the federal poverty level 
(about $28,000 in Minnesota for a family of 
four). 

We can’t have 51 different state health 
plans if we are going to have true national 
reform. At the same time, government in 
Washington doesn't have all the answers. 
The Managed Competition Act sets up a 
clear system of national rules, that will 
allow local markets to work more effec- 
tively. 

The Managed Competition Act strives to 
build a partnership between business and 
government, not an adversarial relationship. 
Instead of mandating and controlling how 
the market operates, government should en- 
sure that the market operates efficiently to 
deliver value to all consumers. 

Medical coverage should be a matter of 
personal responsibility—not a new entitle- 
ment. While the Managed Competition Act 
does strive for universal coverage—by reduc- 
ing medical costs first—it does not make 
promises it cannot keep. And it will not re- 
quire looking to employers for larger tax 
contributions“ down the road to make up 
shortages in funding, or to finance a huge 
new health care entitlement bureaucracy. 


NEED MORE INFORMATION? 


If you're interested in learning more about 
The Managed Competition Act, or would like 
to learn what you can do to support the 
Breaux-Durenberger bill, please feel free to 
contact Dean Rosen at (202) 224-3244 or Ed- 
ward Garvey at (612) 370-3382.¢ 


IN HONOR OF DR. MARTIN LUTHER 
KING, JR. 


è Mr. RIEGLE. Mr. President, on Janu- 
ary 17, we celebrated our ninth na- 
tional holiday honoring the life and 
work of Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr. In 
this celebration, we remember and re- 
flect upon Dr. King’s commitment and 
dedication in his fight for equal oppor- 
tunities for people, regardless of race. 
During Dr. King’s fight for justice 
and equality in the 1950’s and 1960’s, he 
never cowered in the face of ignorance, 
intolerance, and bigotry—instead, he 
challenged it. When Dr. King declared 
that all people should be judged, ‘‘not 
by the color of their skin, but by the 
content of their character,” he pricked 
the conscience of an America that had 
not yet come to terms with her dark 
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history of slavery and oppression. Dr. 
King knew well that simple words like 
fairness, integrity, decency and hope, 
coupled with the power of ordinary 
citizens, could tear down the barriers 
and structures which had kept African- 
Americans at the economic fringes of 
our society during their hundred years 
of so-called freedom. 


In both his support of civil rights and 
his opposition to the Vietnam war, Dr. 
King clearly demonstrated to the world 
that in our democracy one person can 
make a difference. Today, as we look 
around us at the appalling newspaper 
headlines filled with stories of war, 
genocide, poverty, hunger, racism, and 
intolerance across our country and the 
world, Dr. King’s ideas and teachings 
still ring true—we must not look away 
and ignore injustices which we have 
the power to change. 

In the years since Dr. King’s death, 
true equality has not been realized in 
our country, and many of the socio- 
economic barriers he sought to elimi- 
nate still exist today in my home State 
of Michigan, and in cities and towns 
across our Nation—everything from 
employment rates to mortgage loan 
statistics demonstrate that African- 
Americans are still denied a level play- 
ing field in life. We see widespread ra- 
cial inequity throughout in our State 
and Federal judicial systems, increas- 
ing incidents of hate crimes, disparate 
housing opportunities, vastly under- 
funded minority schools, and the bla- 
tant racism that many people of color 
face when simply applying for a job. 

It is essential that we invest in the 

future of this country. We need to work 
toward Dr. King’s goal that peoples ev- 
erywhere can have three meals a day 
for their bodies, education and culture 
for their minds, and dignity, equality, 
and freedom for their spirits. We have 
a unique opportunity to guide the di- 
rection of our country into a new mil- 
lennium, to define our country’s char- 
acter by our actions and by our alli- 
ances. The choices we make now, 
today, will positively affect the young 
schoolchildren of the year 2000—babies 
born this year will embark on their 
first day of grade-school in the new 
millennium. Who can imagine a great- 
er responsibility than that for all of us 
here in this Chamber? Whether they 
are well-fed, safely housed, and emo- 
tionally nourished will depend directly 
on the budget choices we make this 
year. 
Despite all that Dr. King had seen in 
his life, he had great faith in human 
nature: He believed that love would 
conquer hate and that wisdom would 
conquer ignorance. The strength and 
compassion of his message still com- 
pels us today. As we look forward and 
face the challenges we will encounter 
in the year ahead, we should draw in- 
spiration from Dr. King and the legacy 
of hope that he has left us. 
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RECOGNITION OF THE BUSINESS 
ROUNDTABLE’S SUPPORT FOR S. 
1579 


е Мг. DURENBERGER. Mr. President, 
in the last 24 hours a major event oc- 
curred that is a turning point in the 
health care debate. The Business 
Roundtable, which represents over 200 
chief executive officers of America’s 
major corporations, announced its sup- 
port for S. 1579—the Managed Competi- 
tion Act. I introduced this bill with my 
distinguished colleague from Louisi- 
ana. The companion bill in the House is 
H.R. 3222—Cooper-Grandy. 

Mr. President, I ask to submit to- 
day’s coverage from the New York 
Times, for the RECORD. 

Employers play a critical role in the 
American health care system. Employ- 
ers voluntarily contribute almost $200 
billion a year to the purchase of health 
care for their employees. More impor- 
tantly, many employers have moved 
aggressively to contain rising costs and 
improve quality by becoming informed 
purchasers of care. Many of these re- 
sponsible and creative employers are 
leaders in the Business Roundtable. 

The Roundtable’s support for the 
Managed Competition Act is not an 
anti-Clinton vote. The Roundtable ap- 
plauds the President’s commitment to 
reform; so does this Senator and all 
who are committed to doing health pol- 
icy reform in 1994. If one looks closely 
at both bills, you will find that there 
are many similarities between the ap- 
proaches. 

Both approaches are rooted in what 
has come to be called managed com- 
petition. This concept describes a mar- 
ket-based system of private health in- 
surance competing for patients on the 
basis of price and quality. 

Both approaches retain employers as 
key players in health care reform. 

Where they differ is in the role of 
government. The business community 
has recognized that we do not need 
government controlling and regulating 
the delivery system. Government's role 
is to send the right signals to encour- 
age the marketplace. Only markets can 
produce better product for more people 
at less cost. 

But markets cannot do equity—only 
government can. We must change tax 
policy, reform private insurance rules, 
and restructure our social insurance 
system. The Managed Competition Act 
accomplishes these reforms. 

The Roundtable characterizes its 
support for managed competition as a 
starting point. No bill has all the right 
answers. 

I look forward to the exchange of 
views that. is now beginning in the Fi- 
nance and the Labor and Human Re- 
sources Committees, on both of which I 
am privileged to serve. I relish the op- 
portunity to work with my colleagues, 
the administration, and concerned and 
committed constituents to reform the 
health care system. 
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I expect that the American leaders 
who are the Business Roundtable will 
make important contributions to that 
debate and I look forward to working 
with them on this important issue. 
With their help, we will do what the 
President has challenged us to do—find 
an American solution to an American 
problem. 

The article follows: 


POWERFUL BUSINESS GROUP BACKS RIVAL TO 
PRESIDENT’S HEALTH PLAN—CLINTONS’ LOB- 
BYING FAILS То EASE FINANCIAL FEARS 

(By Adam Clymer) 

WASHINGTON, February 2.—The Business 
Roundtable, representing about 200 of the na- 
tion’s largest companies, struck a blow 
against President Clinton's health care plan 
tonight by endorsing a rival proposal spon- 
sored by Representative Jim Cooper that 
would not guarantee universal insurance 
coverage. 

Despite urgent last-minute lobbying by 
President Clinton and his wife, Hillary 
Rodham Clinton, the policy committee of 
the Roundtable voted to treat Mr. Cooper's 
bill as a “starting point” for legislation on 
health insurance. The proposal by Mr. Coo- 
per, a Tennessee Democrat, is the only major 
health care measure with the support of 
Democrats and Republicans alike. 

John Ong, who is the chairman of the in- 
fluential Roundtable and the chief executive 
of the B.F. Goodrich Company, said the pol- 
icy committee preferred Mr. Cooper’s plan 
because it believed his proposal would foster 
competition and bring down health care 
costs. 

The White House expressed disappointment 
over the vote, although the effect on Capitol 
Hill was uncertain. The vote is bound to help 
Mr. Cooper, but both his supporters and op- 
ponents said it would hardly be decisive in 
the swirling legislative journey that awaits 
the health care issue. 

Still, Mr. Ong said business was wary of 
one feature of Mr. Cooper's bill that would 
deny employers tax deductions for anything 
beyond the cheapest health insurance. 

The Roundtable made it clear that it liked 
Mr. Cooper’s approach of creating coopera- 
tives so small businesses could join in buying 
insurance, saying this would foster competi- 
tion. The Clinton Plan does that, too, but 
brings bigger businesses into alliances as 
well, and it would set limits on insurance 
premium increases, a position that the orga- 
nization opposes. 

FOCUS ON COST CONTROLS 


Mr. Ong said the Clinton plan had the po- 
tential, if enacted in its current form, to cre- 
ate additional unfunded, off-budget entitle- 
ment programs.“ The plan would create а 
prescription drug benefit for the elderly 
under Medicare and some long-term care 
guarantees. 

“It also seeks to control costs, which is a 
very worthy objective,“ Mr. Ong said, “but 
to do that not through harnessing market 
forces, but rather through Government regu- 
lation of the health care industry and what 
are in effect price controls.” The Clinton 
plan would limit how fast health insurance 
premiums go up, aiming to reduce increases 
to no more than the general rate of inflation. 
Mr. Clinton has said that he would veto any 
plan that would not provide universal health 
coverage. 

“Iam humbled by their support,” Mr. Coo- 
per said of the Roundtable decision. 

Dee Dee Myers, the White House press sec- 
retary, said: we're disappointed but not sur- 
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prised. We think it's a mistake, obviously, 
but they say it’s a starting point, and we 
look forward to a constructive debate about 
it.” 

Mr. Ong said the Cooper plan had been ap- 
proved by “a significant majority” of the 
committee, but I won't give you the spe- 
cific vote.“ 

The Cooper plan would create health insur- 
ance purchasing alliances for employers with 
fewer than 100 workers. Bigger companies 
would not have to join the alliance but 
would have to make insurance available. 
Under the Clinton plan, all employers would 
be required to pay most of the cost of such 
insurance. 

Mr. Cooper argues that his plan would offer 
all Americans access“ to insurance and 
would lead to universal coverage without 
costing jobs, as he argues Мг. Clinton’s plan 
would. 

The Cooper plan is sponsored by 30 other 
House Democrats and 26 House Republicans, 
as well as three Democrats and one Repub- 
lican in the Senate. While three other alter- 
native measures have more supporters, the 
bipartisan tone of the Cooper corps gives its 
supporters a tactical advantage beyond their 
numbers. 

The Roundtable brings together chief ex- 
ecutives of the nation’s largest companies 
like General Electric, General Mills and Gen- 
eral Motors. The head of its Health, Welfare 
and Retirement Income task force, which 
drew up the position before it was voted on 
by the policy committee, is Robert C. Win- 
ters, chief executive of Prudential. 

The Roundtable, meeting here, would not 
make Mr. Winters available to reporters. But 
Mr. Ong said there was no conflict of interest 
for the insurance executive. 

“We try to take a broad view that empha- 
sizes the health of the nation’s economy and 
the overall competitiveness of U.S. indus- 
try,“ he said. We try to ignore as much as 
we can the interests of our companies. I 
don’t think there is any merit in supposing 
that Mr. Winters or anybody else had any 
bias or prejudice.” 

Senator John D. Rockefeller 4th, the West 
Virginia Democrat who has been the Admin- 
istration’s chief liaison with business on the 
health care issue, took a different view. He 
said the most active members of the task 
force came from the insurance and drug in- 
dustries. 

“They don’t want the people to get insur- 
ance at a better price.“ he said. “I think 
business did themselves a disservice in this. 
I think they let their peers in the insurance 
industry snooker them.” 

Mr. Rockefeller said big business liked Mr. 
Cooper's plan “because he does not change 
the status quo." He said that big business 
was so conservative that if the Administra- 
tion had won its support it would have been 
the upset of the decade." 

His view that the Roundtable decision did 
not matter much was shared by one of Mr. 
Cooper's allies, Senator John Breaux of Lou- 
isiana, who is its leading backer of the plan 
in the Senate. 

“I don't think it makes а lot of dif- 
ference," Mr. Breaux said. We've got to 
have 60 votes, and the only way we're going 
to get it is through a realistic compromise." 
He characterized the Roundtable vote as 
“jockeying,"* getting in position for the real 
debate to follow. 


WORRISOME WINDS FROM 
BUCHAREST 


e Mr. DECONCINI. Mr. President, on 
February 21, 994, Romania’s ruling 
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Party of Social Democracy announced 
its plan to form a coalition government 
with four smaller allies, including ex- 
tremist parties from both right and 
left. The ruling party has always de- 
pended on support from these parties 
to govern—but a formal coalition will 
entitle them to cabinet level positions. 
The past 18 months have witnessed a 
strengthening of United States-Roma- 
nian bilateral relations. But by March 
we may find that the first East-Central 
European country to join the Partner- 
ship for Peace has forged a government 
of ultra-nationalists, anti-Semites, and 
veteran Communists. 

It is not surprising that this news has 
failed to make a ripple in our press. 
After all, most Americans know little 
about this Balkan country; the politi- 
cal twists and turns of the Romanian 
Government may bear little relation to 
our every day lives. 

But I, for one, would like to register 
deep concern about this prospect. I fear 
that such a coalition will handicap Ro- 
mania’s continued reform. I fear that 
such a coalition will breed intolerance 
and mistrust at the very time Roma- 
nia—and the region as a whole—most 
needs to build confidence and unity. 
And I must state loud and clear to my 
counterparts in Romania that any step 
away from the path of democratic and 
market reform will seriously imperil 
Romania’s international standing. 

I know that the current economic 
situation in Romania is devastating. In 
1993, inflation rose to 313 percent; the 
first few weeks of 1994 have been 
marked by a series of strikes and work 
stoppages from trade unions calling for 
higher pay and swifter reform. I know 
that enforcement of the sanctions 
against Serbia/Montenegro has in- 
flicted severe losses on the Romanian 
economy. And I know that Romania is 
not alone in the region in struggling to 
come to terms with the political, eco- 
nomic, social and moral demands for 
the transition from the old system to 
the new. 

But I strongly believe that the best 
hope for Romania lies in the firm and 
resolute commitment to complete the 
journey it has begun. And that is why 
a coalition government that includes 
parties that advocate anti-democratic 
principles is so alarming. 

It is my understanding, however, 
that President Iliescu has another al- 
ternative. The democratic opposition, 
comprised of the Democratic Conven- 
tion and the Democratic Party-Na- 
tional Salvation Front, is ready to 
share responsibility for governing. Now 
is the time for reform-minded leaders 
within the ruling party, and leaders 
within the democratic opposition, to 
forge an agreement for the future. Now 
is the time to lay aside today’s per- 
sonal disputes, competition, and ani- 
mosity in the interests of everyone’s 
tomorrow. Both sides will have to be 
reasonable. Both sides will have to 
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swallow some pride and to shoulder 
some blame. 

Both sides will ultimately be ac- 
countable to the people of Romania— 
the men and the women they serve. 
But both sides must already recognize 
that Romania cannot afford to lose any 
more time. 

Mr. President, I come to the floor as 
a friend of this country, as one who has 
been there in the past and has met 
with many of its citzens—some as re- 
cently as this week. I am raising this 
red flag because I care. And I hope that 
the Government of Romania, however 
it is ultimately configured, will serve 
the true interests of its people by hold- 
ing fast to the cause of democracy and 
reform. e 


DEFICIT REDUCTION АСТ OF 1994 


èe Mr. CONRAD. Mr. President, І am 
pleased to be a cosponsor of the Deficit 
Reduction Act of 1994. I commend Sen- 
ator KERRY for organizing the group 
that produced this deficit reduction 
plan. It took a great deal of hard work 
and compromise to achieve consensus 
on this package of spending cuts. 

I am a cosponsor of this legislation 
because I firmly believe that Congress 
needs to enact additional spending cuts 
this year. Last year, I voted for a defi- 
cit reduction package that will reduce 
the Federal budget deficit by $496 bil- 
lion. I voted for that package because 
the choice before Congress was clear: 
action to get our Nation’s fiscal house 
in order, or business-as-usual and sky- 
rocketing budget deficits. I voted to 
act, but when I voted for that package, 
I said repeatedly that additional spend- 
ing cuts were needed. Since voting for 
OBRA 793 last August, I have worked 
toward that goal. This package con- 
tains a number of spending cuts that 
can and should be made. 

Congress made the right choice when 
it passed a comprehensive deficit re- 
duction package last year. Many who 
voted against the package said it 
wouldn’t reduce the deficit. They said 
the package would damage a fragile 
economic recovery. Those critics were 
wrong. New deficit estimates released 
by the Congressional Budget Office last 
week showed dramatic improvements 
in the deficit outlook. Those dramatic 
improvements are largely the result of 
the action we took last year. In the 
next 5 years, starting with fiscal 1994, 
the deficit outlook has improved by 
$617 billion. In addition, the economy 
grew at a rate of almost 6 percent in 
the fourth quarter of 1993, and we have 
the lowest interest rates in 20 years. 

With the encouraging economic out- 
look, some might argue that we should 
not take any further action on the defi- 
cit. Some might say we have already 
done enough. I disagree. Congress must 
pass additional spending cuts this year. 
Further spending cuts are exactly the 
right prescription to reduce pressure 
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for increasing interest rates. More im- 
portantly, though, taking action will 
help convince taxpayers that Congress 
is serious about cutting spending and 
getting the Federal deficit under con- 
trol permanently, not just for the next 
few years, until we have another deficit 
crisis. 

This legislation contains 26 separate 
spending cuts. If enacted, this package 
would reduce spending by more than 
$40 billion over the next 5 years. Some 
of the proposals in this package have 
been offered before. I have supported 
some of these cuts for years. For exam- 
ple, this legislation would eliminate 
the space station Freedom, a legislative 
initiative Senator BUMPERS has worked 
on for years. This legislation would 
also terminate the high-temperature 
gas reactor and the advanced liquid 
metal reactor. The plan rescinds fund- 
ing for the P-3 sub-hunting plane. And 
if this plan were enacted, we would 
stop wasting money on mismanaged 
World Bank projects. 

I joined the other cosponsors of this 
legislation in sending a letter to the 
majority leader last fall, urging 
prompt consideration of legislation to 
cut Federal spending further. I am 
hopeful that the Senate will have the 
opportunity to consider the legislation 
we are introducing today, and other 
spending cut plans, in the near future.e 


TRIBUTE TO DR. S.E. FARMER—A 
LIFETIME OF DEVOTION AS A 
RURAL FAMILY PRACTITIONER 


ө Mr. MCCONNELL. Mr. President, I 
rise today to honor Dr. S.E. Farmer of 
Brownsville, KY. Dr. Farmer is retiring 
after over 40 years of outstanding med- 
ical service to the families and commu- 
nities of Brownsville. 

At a time when as a nation we are re- 
evaluating how health care is best pro- 
vided, Dr. Farmer is a shining example 
of the positive aspects of the medical 
profession. Since 1950, he has cared for 
the citizens of Brownsville and sur- 
rounding areas in western Kentucky, 
and has become part of their extended 
family. 

Mr. President, Dr. Farmer is what is 
known as a rural family practitioner. 
He served an area that didn’t have the 
benefit of large, state of the art medi- 
cal facilities. He relied not only on his 
professional acumen, but also on prac- 
ticed bedside manner. As the last of a 
dying breed of house call physicians, 
Dr. Farmer visited the homes and 
farms of his patients and was called on 
to provide a variety of services. 

Doctors who engage in this type of 
medicine do not think of their patients 
as merely medical cases. Dr. Farmer 
knows each of his patients as individ- 
uals with particular needs and desires, 
indeed he thinks of them as his friends. 
Having often treated many generations 
of the same family, many citizens of 
this area of Kentucky have grown up 
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knowing of no doctor other than S.E. 
Farmer. 

Mr. President, S.E. Farmer has de- 
cided to retire after a long life of de- 
voted service to his profession. At the 
end of this month he will make his 
final house call and see his last pa- 
tient. It is a sad day because as he 
leaves, Kentucky will be hard pressed 
to find a replacement of his high stand- 
ard and caliber. Today there simply 
does not seem to be enough doctors in- 
terested in serving the remote areas of 
our country. 

One needs only to ask the people of 
western Kentucky whom he served how 
valuable Dr. Farmer’s services are. 
They will tell you of the time he 
stayed all night to make sure they 
were through the worst part of their 
illness. Or of the time that he was able 
to come in the middle of the night 
when a new mother was worried about 
her newborn. It is my hope that 
Edmonson County will find a doctor 
who recognizes and understands the 
special requirements of a rural family 
practitioner. Regardless of who cares 
for these people next, nobody will ever 
replace Dr. S.E. Farmer. 

Mr. President, I ask my colleagues to 
join me in congratulating Dr. Farmer 
for a lifetime of service and wishing 
him well as he enters this exciting new 
phase of his life.e 


TED WILLIAMS, THE SPLENDID 
SPLINTER 


e Mr. MACK. Mr. President, I rise 
today to speak on behalf of a true 
American hero. A man who will forever 
be remembered as one of the greatest 
players in the history of baseball, a 
man who served his country in her 
time of need, and a man who captures 
the imaginations of young men every- 
where as they dream of a hall of fame 
career in baseball, Ted Williams. 

Next week in Florida, the Ted Wil- 
liams Retrospective Museum and Li- 
brary will be officially dedicated. Un- 
fortunately I will be unable to attend 
this memorable occasion, however, I 
feel it is important to take a moment 
to remember Ted’s accomplishments 
on and off the field. 

The Splendid Splinter, as many of us 
remember him, played his entire career 
for the Boston Red Sox, first from 1939 
to 1942 and then after two tours of duty 
with the U.S. Marine Corps, from 1946 
to 1960. In 1941, he batted .406, the last 
player to hit over .400 in a season. In 
fact, he earned that distinction on the 
last day of the season in a double- 
header against my favorite team, my 
grandfather’s Philadelphia Athletics. 

Over the course of 2,292 games, Ted 
batted .344, led the American League in 
batting 6 times, and had 16 .300-plus 
seasons. In 1960, at his last bat in his 
career, Ted hit a home run off Jack 
Fisher of the Baltimore Orioles, a 
statement in and of itself about his re- 
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markable career. I could go further 
into his impressive statistics, but suf- 
fice to say that when he was voted into 
the hall of fame in 1966, he received 93.3 
percent of the votes and was the only 
player inducted. 

Though Ted Williams is likely to be 
remembered for his play on the field, I 
would like to touch upon a lesser 
known, but nevertheless, a very impor- 
tant aspect of his life. Two months 
after the end of the 1941 season, Ted 
began the first of two tours of duty 
with the Marine Corps. At 34, he was 
called up for his second tour, and sent 
to Korea where he flew 38 combat mis- 
sions and returned a hero. His service 
to his country cost him 4% seasons of 
baseball. 

Ted Williams retired at the end of 
the 1960 season, but in 1969 was lured 
back to the game as the manager of the 
Washington Senators, and then the 
Texas Rangers. In his first year, he was 
named Manager of the Year. 

Since retiring from the public eye, 
Ted has served his community and his 
country through charitable work, and 
his mere presence still makes people 
smile, forget their troubles, and re- 
member those days so many years ago. 

I know my colleagues join me in 
thanking Ted Williams for his service 
to his country, both on and off the ball 
field and the battlefield, and for the 
memories which will never be forgot- 
ten. 


TAX FAIRNESS FOR MAIN STREET 
BUSINESS ACT OF 1994 


ө Mr. CONRAD. Mr. President, I rise 
today to cosponsor the Tax Fairness 
for Main Street Business Act of 1994 as 
introduced by my colleague, Senator 
BUMPERS. The inequity that will be 
righted by this bill has worked an ex- 
treme hardship on many small, main 
street businesses in my home State of 
North Dakota and all over America. 
Out-of-State mail order companies can 
automatically sell their merchandise 
for a lower price than local businesses 
because they don't collect the tax due 
on the purchase. 

This legislation authorizes State and 
local jurisdictions to require out-of- 
State companies to collect taxes on 
sales of personal property delivered 
into their jurisdiction. The result will 
be to level the playing field for the 
small, main street retailers. The prices 
charged by local business and mail 
order companies will differ only as a 
result of real economic differences and 
healthy business competition. Govern- 
ment will not be giving a competitive 
edge to either type of business. 

Mail-order companies can be a wel- 
come presence in States like North Da- 
kota, where consumers don’t have the 
same variety of choices as in more pop- 
ulated areas. It is not the intent of this 
bill to impair the mail order industry. 
However, these companies should not 
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operate with an unfair advantage over 
the local business establishments that 
provide jobs and contribute to the local 
economies. Competition should not be 
biased in favor of out-of-State mail 
order firms because of a quirk or loop- 
hole in the Federal law. 

Some people may think that taxes 
are not due on mail orders and that 
this bill somehow raises taxes. This is 
not true. Taxes are due on all sales re- 
gardless of whether an item is pur- 
chased at a local retailer or through 
the mail. The only difference is that 
the States have great difficulty col- 
lecting the tax on mail order goods be- 
cause they are unable to impose tax 
collection requirements оп out-of- 
State companies. The Supreme Court 
has now ruled that mail order activi- 
ties constitute a sufficient connection 
to the State to justify the tax collec- 
tion requirement without violating the 
due process clause of the Constitution. 
This decision clears the way for Con- 
gress to act under its exclusive com- 
merce clause powers and grant States 
the authority to require out-of-State 
tax collection. 

The States lose revenue by not being 
able to collect on mailorder sales. Ulti- 
mately these lost revenues are made up 
in other ways such as increased income 
taxes which affect all State residents 
and add a further burden to main 
street businesses. 

I have long supported legislative ef- 
forts to give States the authority that 
would be granted through this legisla- 
tion. As a former State tax commis- 
sioner, I know how important this leg- 
islation is for the economic health of 
businesses and State governments in 
not only my State, but all States. I 
look forward to working with my col- 
leagues to pass this important legisla- 
tion.e 


ALTERNATIVE PLAN MAY COME 
UP SHORT 


е Mr. DASCHLE. Mr. President, as the 
Congress debates various health reform 
options, it is crucial we give every 
health care proposal the same scrutiny 
and critical analysis we have given the 
President's plan. My colleague, HARRIS 
WOFFORD, does just that in a recent ar- 
ticle he authored in the New Republic. 

Senator WOFFORD concentrates on 
the proposal introduced by Representa- 
tive COOPER, a plan that has received 
much attention as a viable alternative 
to the Clinton bill. In so doing, he 
points our some significant deficiencies 
in this plan. 

A majority of Americans support 
health reform that achieves guaranteed 
coverage for every American and 
checks the escalating costs of health 
care. Representative COOPER’s plan 
does neither. The Cooper plan may 
achieve universal access, but this is far 
from universal coverage. 

Further, the Cooper plan would nega- 
tively impact upon the national budget 
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and upon families’ pocketbooks. А 
CBO/Joint Tax Committee report esti- 
mated the Cooper plan would increase 
the deficit by $70 billion. Also, by not 
requiring a shared employer/employee 
responsibility for health care pre- 
miums, the Cooper plan could signifi- 
cantly shift the burden for health care 
to families. 

Representative COOPER has referred 
to his plan as Clinton-lite.“ It is, if by 
that we mean it is less filling and more 
expensive. 

While the Cooper bill shares much 
with the President’s Health Security 
Act, such as the endorsement of man- 
aged competition, standardized claim 
forms, consumer report cards, and re- 
gional purchasing groups, it fundamen- 
tally fails on two basic premises of 
health reform: universal coverage and 
cost containment. Americans expect 
and deserve more from reform. 

I ask that the full text of the New 
Republic article be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The article follows: 

[From the New Republic, Feb. 7, 1994] 
COOPER POOPER 
(By Harris Wofford) 

After a season of new health care propos- 
als, political posturing and broad-brush prop- 
aganda by private interest groups, Congress 
is about to get down to work on crafting a 
comprehensive health care plan. The final 
result should be a private-sector system that 
has lower inflation than our present one, has 
less bureaucracy and offers greater individ- 
ual choice among doctors and health plans. 

That happy prediction is based on some- 
thing like Winston Churchill's wartime faith 
in the American people. In 1941, when Brit- 
ain’s survival hung by a thin transatlantic 
lifeline, Churchill said he was confident that 
the Americans “іп the end will do the right 
thing . . after they have tried every other 
alternative.“ 

Doing the right thing in health care means 
achieving two basic goals: guaranteeing cov- 
erage for every American and checking the 
escalation of costs. The challenge is for 
members of Congress to reach across ideo- 
logical lines and work with the president to 
overcome the resistance to reform that 
thwarted Harry Truman and Richard Nixon 
alike. Political fantasy? No. Pennsylvania's 
1991 special election showed that health care 
is too important to ignore. It's a problem not 
only of the poor and uninsured, but of the 
middle class, which is concerned about the 
cost and security of its coverage. 

So now there are plenty of “reform” plans 
on the table, most importantly the presi- 
dent’s Health Security Act, of which Iam a 
co-sponsor. The New Republic, in a recent 
editorial (For the Cooper Plan,” December 
6, 1993) is right that no measure will pass 
without the support of proponents of Rep- 
resentative Jim Cooper's plan (and backers 
of Senator John Chafee’s Republican pro- 
posal and Representative Jim McDermott’s 
“single-payer” plan). And it’s right to dis- 
card proposals like Senator Phil Gramm’s as 
“hardly worth taking seriously“ because 
they do so little to achieve universal cov- 
erage or limit rising costs. But to ask Con- 
gress to accept only the half-steps proposed 
by Jim Cooper is to risk losing a historic op- 
portunity. 

As thoughtful as he is, Cooper's bill does 
not do what needs to be done. He promises 
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“universal access,“ but that’s not saying 
much. As my colleague Tom Daschle puts it, 
we all have “universal access“ to Rolls 
Royce dealerships. That doesn’t put us be- 
hind the wheel. In fact, according to the Con- 
gressional Budget Office, Cooper's plan 
would leave 22 million people without cov- 
erage. Yet a recent NBC/Wall Street Journal 
poll shows that 78 percent of Americans are 
guaranteed coverage as the sine qua non of 
health reform. 

Changing certain insurance industry prac- 
tices will improve the availability of cov- 
erage: portability of coverage from job to 
job, a prohibition against denying coverage 
on the basis of pre-existing conditions. These 
are part of the Cooper plan—and the presi- 
dent’s—but they don't guarantee universal 
coverage. Health plans must also be required 
to “community/rate.” That is, they must 
charge all enrollees in a certain area the 
same amount. Without this step, they will 
still discriminate against people: not by ex- 
cluding them but by charging them exorbi- 
tant premiums. 

While Cooper’s plan reflects a healthy 
skepticism about government's ability to 
solve every problem, it shows how a little re- 
form can be a dangerous thing. He calls his 
plan Clinton-lite.“ It has the distinction of 
being both less filling and more expensive. 
For the Cooper plan is lite“ on reaching 
comprehensive coverage, but it's heavy on 
family pocketbooks—as well as the national 
budget. Unlike the president's plan, the Coo- 
per bill would increase the deficit by some 
$70 billion over five years, according to CBO/ 
Joint Tax Committee estimates. That 
doesn't sound very “Мем Democrat" to me. 
Nor does the plan's reliance on the IRs: it 
would create a new layer of government pa- 
perwork for every employer by having the 
agency enforce the cap on tax deductibility. 

The Cooper plan would do nothing to re- 
verse the present trend toward limiting peo- 
ple’s choice of their own doctors and pressing 
them into low-cost HMOs. Indeed, by making 
employers pay taxes on any health premiums 
higher than those of the lowest-cost plans, it 
would speed up the process of restricting 
choice. 

Like the president, Cooper proposes reduc- 
ing the rate of growth in Medicare and Med- 
icaid. But he does so without controlling 
spending on the private sector side. As a re- 
sult health care providers will shift costs, as 
they do today, by charging their privately 
insured patients more. Unlike the Health Se- 
curity Act, the Cooper bill includes no pro- 
tection for early retirees, who are increas- 
ingly seeing their coverage cut off by former 
employers. It doesn’t begin to face the chal- 
lenge of long-term care. And it doesn't cover 
prescription drugs for the elderly. 

Crafting health care reform isn't a mul- 
tiple-choice question with one right answer; 
it's an essay in which many primary sources 
contribute to the final product. Cooper him- 
self lists fifteen similarities between his pro- 
posal and the president's, as well as eight 
key differences. He calls the plans “first 
cousins” and suggests a family reunion” іп 
any final legislation. 

The most fundamental agreement is that 
competition should be promoted by regional 
purchasing groups through which individuals 
and businesses would buy coverage. Cooper 
calls them “Health Plan Purchasing Co- 
operatives”; the president calls them 
“Health Alliances." But this rose by either 
name is the agency for the ‘managed com- 
petition’ Cooper has championed. Cooper 
should declare victory (and Congress should 
adopt many of his provisions to assure that 
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the groups are consumer-run cooperatives, 
not new government agencies). The common 
ground also includes a standard claim form, 
electronic billing and consumer ‘Report 
Cards” оп the competing plans. And there is 
agreement that Medicaid should be replaced, 
so the poor can have the same choices as ev- 
eryone else. 

So what is holding us back? Rhetoric aside 
the fight is over this: Should employers con- 
tinue to pay health care premiums and 
should the present employer-employee con- 
tribution system be extended to all employ- 
ers and their workers who are uninsured? Or 
should the only mandate“ be put on indi- 
viduals and families, with the help of some 
new government subsidies? 

Supporters of the Cooper and Chafee plans 
aren’t willing to insist that all employers 
contribute. That may appear like political 
practicality. But it runs into a harsh reality: 
any plan that does not provide for a shared 
employer-employee responsibility would put 
great financial pressure on companies to 
dump coverage and shift billions in cost onto 
working families. The fact is most insured 
Americans now receive coverage through 
employers. The Cooper plan could mean that 
a family earning $30,000 per year would have 
to spend what The New York Times labeled 
а “merciless” $5,000 per year for basic cov- 


erage. 

Restraint may be a virtue. Far more virtu- 
ous however, would be to fulfill Truman’s 
promise of universal, private health insur- 
ance. Jim Cooper’s proposal fails that test. 
So having considered the alternatives, we 
should in the end, as Churchill suggested, 
“do the right thing.“ 


REGARDING STATE TAXATION OF 
PENSION INCOME 


е Mr. MCCAIN. Mr. President, I strong- 
ly support S. 235, legislation to repeal 
the source tax and I am pleased to be a 
cosponsor of this legislation. The bill 
would amend Federal law to prohibit 
any State from imposing an income tax 
on the pension income of any individ- 
ual who is not a resident or domiciliary 
of that State. When an individual 
works in one State and pays into a pen- 
sion, and then moves to another State 
to retire and there pays taxes on that 
pension, the original State should not 
be able to tax that pension income. 

What is occurring now amounts to 
double taxation, and that is wrong, and 
completely unfair. Many hard working 
individuals are being punished due to 
the greed of certain States. The Fed- 
eral government has an obligation to 
end this unfair system, and S. 235 does 
exactly that. 

Mr. President, let me emphasize, this 
debate is not about avoiding taxes. The 
many seniors in my state who are ill- 
affected by these circumstances are not 
trying to avoid taxes. They are trying 
to not be forced to pay double taxes. 
They choose to live in the great State 
of Arizona and they are proud to pay 
Arizona taxes. What they and I believe 
is wrong is that the current law allows 
for other States in which they do not 
live to also tax them. 

It is time to be fair. It is time to pass 
this needed legislation and end this un- 
fair practice.e 
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Mr. MITCHELL addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Senators 
will cease audible conversation. 

The majority leader. 


PROGRAM 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the Sen- 
ate resumes consideration of the pend- 
ing bill at 8:30 a.m. tomorrow, that 
Senator GORTON be recognized to offer 
his amendment on violence in schools. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, the 
Senate will resume consideration of 
the pending bill at 8:30 a.m. tomorrow, 
with Senator GorRTON offering his 
amendment. There will be votes tomor- 
row. There will be no vote prior to 9:30 
a.m. tomorrow. We cannot be certain of 
exactly when the vote will occur since 
there is no time agreement with re- 
spect to the Gorton amendment, but 
the vote will not occur prior to 9:30. 

There will be several votes during the 
day on other amendments, and it is my 
intention that we will remain in ses- 
sion tomorrow until we complete ac- 
tion on the bill. 

Mr. President, I was unaware when I 
made that request of the interest of the 
Senator from Missouri in a vote on his 
amendment, which deals with the same 
subject matter as the Helms amend- 
ment just voted on. Am I correct in 
that? 

Mr. DANFORTH. Yes, Mr. President. 
It would be all right with me if we did 
it tomorrow. 

MITCHELL. Mr. President, 
therefore I ask unanimous consent that 
at 9:30 a.m. tomorrow, the Gorton 
amendment be laid aside and a vote 
occur at that time on the Danforth 
amendment which I am advised has al- 
ready been offered and been the subject 
of debate. 

Mr. DANFORTH. Debated, right. The 
yeas and nays have not been ordered. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent now it be in order 
to request the yeas and nays on the 
Danforth amendment as part of this 
unanimous consent request on the vote 
occurring at 9:30 tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there a 
sufficient second? 

There is a sufficient second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, so 
Senators now should be aware there 
will be a vote at 9:30 on the Danforth 
amendment which was offered earlier 
today and debated. 

The Gorton amendment will be of- 
fered at 8:30. It will be voted on at 
some point subsequent to the vote on 
the Danforth amendment. 

I thank my colleagues for their co- 
operation. 
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There will be no further rollcall votes 
this evening but Senator KENNEDY and 
Senator JEFFORDS will remain. There is 
other business to act on with respect to 
this bill. 

I repeat, there will be votes tomor- 
row. It is my intention we will remain 
in session tomorrow until we complete 
action on the pending bill. 

I thank my colleagues for their co- 
operation. 


ORDERS FOR FRIDAY, 
FEBRUARY 4 


Mr. RIEGLE. Madam President, on 
behalf of the majority leader, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the Sen- 
ate completes its business today, it 
stand in recess until 8:30 a.m. Friday, 
February 4, which is my birthday, and 
that following the prayer the Journal 
of proceedings be approved to date and 
the time for the two leaders reserved 
for their use later in the day; that the 
Senate then resume consideration of S. 
1150, as provided for under the previous 
unanimous consent agreement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. RIEGLE. Madam President, 
there is one other item that we have to 
resolve before I can move to recess the 
Senate, and so, as I await word on that 
item, let me suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ab- 
sence of a quorum has been suggested. 
The clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. RIEGLE. Madam President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


THE HEALTH CARE ISSUE 


Mr. RIEGLE. Madam President, we 
are still awaiting the last item for 
clearance this evening before the Sen- 
ate recesses. I thought in the interven- 
ing time I would comment further on 
the suggestion made by some on the 
other side of the aisle that there is no 
crisis, some say, in the health care sys- 
tem. 

Clearly, there is. If you have nearly 
40 million people in the country who do 
not have any health insurance at all, it 
is certainly a crisis for them. I think 
when you have that many people in 
that situation, it is a terrible problem 
for a country as a whole. 

I was trying to think what would 
meet the definition of a crisis for some 
of the people on the other side of the 
aisle here who do not think we should 
be very aggressive about dealing with 
this health reform issue. As I thought 
about the things that would probably 
qualify as a crisis in their minds I 
thought of if all of a sudden the health 
insurance were taken away for the U.S. 
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Senate. If the health insurance cov- 
erage that we now have was taken 
away from the U.S. Senate, I think 
those same people would then see what 
they would then consider to be a crisis. 
That would be a crisis. Then they could 
see the crisis. 

If it were there problem, they could 
see the crisis. But when it is the prob- 
lem of someone else outside of here 
multiplied by 40 million, they cannot 
see that problem; that is not a crisis. 
That is not a crisis. 

Furthermore, if you just think about 
it, think about the logic of it, if some- 
how the health insurance was taken 
away from the U.S. Senate and taken 
away for the executive branch of Gov- 
ernment, do you know how long it 
would take us to fix that problem? It 
would not take years, and it would not 
take months. I do not even think it 
would take weeks. In fact, we would be 
in session right now fixing that prob- 
lem if that problem were affecting us 
individually and our families the way 
it is affecting so many tens of millions 
of people out in the country. 

That is part of the disconnection 
that exists right now in our Govern- 
ment system. It is why so many people 
are alienated and frustrated and do not 
believe any longer that they can count 
on the Government to do the things 
that the Government should do and 
that Governments in other countries 
are seeing gets done, namely, that 
there is some kind of a health insur- 
ance plan in place that can protect ev- 
erybody in the country. Other coun- 
tries have found those answers and we 
have not. 

So I am convinced that if the health 
insurance were taken away in here we 
would be in session tonight. We would 
be working on it. We could probably 
have an answer maybe tomorrow, but 
it would not take very long. Within a 
matter of days if not hours we would 
find an answer for that problem if it 
were a problem affecting ourselves. 

That is really the issue here. This is 
a crisis. It is time to act on it, and I 
want to see us act on it this year, act 
on it now so that we can help the kind 
of people that I was talking about ear- 
lier in Michigan and in other States. 


O Å y 


RECESS UNTIL 8:30 A.M. 
TOMORROW 


Mr. RIEGLE. Madam President, 
there being no further business to come 
before the Senate tonight, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the Senate now 
stand in recess as previously ordered. 

There being no objection, the Senate, 
at 7:42 p.m. recessed until Friday, Feb- 
ruary 4, 1994, at 8:30 a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by 
the Senate February 3, 1994: 
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DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 


LOIS JANE SCHIFFER, OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 
TO BE AN ASSISTANT ATTORNEY GENERAL, VICE RICH- 
ARD BURLESON STEWART, RESIGNED. 

MICHAEL R. BROMWICH, OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUM- 
BIA, TO BE INSPECTOR GENERAL, DEPARTMENT OF JUS- 
TICE, VICE RICHARD J. HANKINSON, RESIGNED. 


IN THE AIR FORCE 


THE FOLLOWING-NAMES OFFICERS FOR APPOINTMENT 
IN THE U.S, AIR FORCE TO THE GRADE OF MAJOR GEN- 
ERAL UNDER THE PROVISIONS OF TITLE 10, UNITED 
STATES CODE, SECTION 624: 


REGULAR AIR FORCE 
To be major general 


BRIG. GEN. JERROLD A. АЛЕМ ЕТЕТІН. 
BRIG. GEN. ALLEN D. ВОМОЕН УЖЖ 
BRIG, GEN. STEWART E. СЕАМВТОХ УУЗУ. 
BRIG. GEN. ROBERT S. ПІСКМАМ УУ. 
BRIG. GEN. WILLIAM J. DON! 
BRIG. GEN. ROBERT W. ОПВЕМЕЗ ЕТЕ 
BRIG, GEN. PATRICK K. САМВІ ЕК ЕТЕ 
BRIG, GEN. FRANCIS С. GIDEON, 7Б. ЖЕТЕТІН. 
BRIG. GEN. EDWARD F. GRILLO, aN ЖТЕТАН 
BRIG. GEN. JOHN W. HANDY РЕТІН. 

BRIG. GEN. CHARLES В. НЕРІ ЕВОМУЕН ЕТЕТІН. 
BRIG. GEN. HENRY М. HOBGOOD PERETE TA. 
BRIG. GEN. HAL M. HORN BUR УУ. 
BRIG. GEN. NORMAND G. LEZY ЖУҒЯ 
BRIG. GEN. DONALD E. LORANGER, UN 
BRIG. GEN. JOHN M. MCBROOM ат 
BRIG. GEN. GEORGE K. MUELLNERSQQSS aa 
BRIG. GEN. ROBERT F. Ra, Ж7ҒЯНЕ 
BRIG. GEN. JOHN в. SAMS, JR. ЕТЕ 
BRIG. GEN. MICHAEL С. ВНОНТ ЖТТ 
BRIG. GEN. RONDAL H. 8МІТНІ УҒЯН 


IN THE ARMY 


THE FOLLOWING-NAMED OFFICER TO BE PLACED ON 
THE RETIRED LIST IN THE GRADE INDICATED UNDER 
THE PROVISIONS OF TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, 
SECTION 1370: 


To be lieutenant general 


LT. GEN. NEAL T. A ЖУУ. 


THE FOLLOWING-NAMED OFFICER FOR APPOINTMENT 
TO THE GRADE OF LIEUTENANT GENERAL WHILE AS- 
SIGNED TO A POSITION OF IMPORTANCE AND RESPON- 
SIBILITY UNDER TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, SEC- 
TION 601(A): 


To be lieutenant general 


MAJ. GEN. MARC А. CIS NRO  ЕТЕТГЕ 

STATES ARMY. 

THE FOLLOWING U.S. ARMY NATIONAL GUARD OFFICER 
FOR PROMOTION TO THE GRADE INDICATED IN THE RE- 
SERVE OF THE ARMY OF THE UNITED STATES, UNDER 
THE PROVISIONS OF TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, 
SECTIONS 598(А), 3385 AND 3392: 


То бе brigadier general 


COL, ALEX R. САНСАН. 
IN THE AIR FORCE 


THE FOLLOWING AIR NATIONAL GUARD OF THE UNITED 
STATES OFFICERS FOR PROMOTION IN THE RESERVE OF 
THE AIR FORCE UNDER THE PROVISIONS OF SECTIONS 593 
AND 8379, TITLE 10 OF THE UNITED STATES CODE. PRO- 
MOTIONS MADE UNDER SECTION 8379 AND CONFIRMED BY 
THE SENATE UNDER SECTION 593 SHALL BEAR AN EFFEC- 
TIVE DATE ESTABLISHED IN ACCORDANCE WITH SEC- 
TION 8374, TITLE 10 OF THE UNITED STATES CODE. (EF- 
FECTIVE DATE FOLLOWS SERIAL NUMBER.) 


LINE OF THE AIR FORCE 
To be lieutenant general 


MAJ. WILLIAM P. А. ВВО | 10/15/92 
MAJ. MICHAEL O. BUCKLEY 8/26/93 
MAJ. ANTHONY J. СВІВТІАМОБ УФ, 10/4/93 
MAJ. WILLIAM H. ЕТТЕН 10/3/93 
MAJ. JUDITH А. GIGLIO, Ж 10/21/93 
MAJ. STEPHEN W. СКЕСОН 7, 10/2/93 
MAJ. DONALD JACKSON ЖТЗ 10/2/93 

MAJ. MICHAEL J. O'TOOLE PRESTEM 10/5/93 
MAJ. RONALD E. РАВКНОГВЕЕ Я 8/26/93 
MAJ. WILLIAM М. SCHUESSLER ЕТЕ 9/27/93 
MAJ. MICHAEL W. 5СОТТЕ  ЕЛЖЕЕ 10/3/93 
MAJ. PAUL K. STONE ВУ 9/19/93 

MAJ. GARY G. WILSON ЕТЕ, 10/8/93 

MAJ. KAREN L. WINGARD ЖЕТЕН 10/3/93 


CHAPLAIN CORPS 
To be lieutenant colonel 
MAJ. JOSEPH Е. WALSH ЕТЕ 10/14/93 
MEDICAL SERVICES CORPS 
To be lieutenant colonel 
MAJ. LOREN W. FLOSSMAN ИТЕ 1016/93 
BIOMEDICAL SERVICES CORPS 
To be lieutenant colonel 
MAJ. SAMUEL I. TILONSKY ЕУЖЯЙ 10/16/93 


UNITED 
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MEDICAL CORPS 
To be lieutenant colonel 


МАЈ. TIMOTHY H. l 10/3/93 
MAJ. DONALD E. НІСК5, ЖШ 9/18/93 
МАЈ. LEMUEL J. SHAFFER, ЖҰЖ 10/2/93 
MAJ. HARVEY K. YEE. ЕУ 9/12/93 


THE FOLLOWING AIR NATIONAL GUARD OF THE UNITED 
STATES OFFICERS FOR PROMOTION IN THE RESERVE OF 
THE AIR FORCE UNDER THE PROVISIONS OF SECTIONS 593 
AND 8379, TITLE 10 OF THE UNITED STATES CODE. PRO- 
MOTIONS MADE UNDER SECTION 8379 AND CONFIRMED BY 
THE SENATE UNDER SECTIONS 593 SHALL BEAR AN EF- 
FECTIVE DATE ESTABLISHED IN ACCORDANCE WITH SEC- 
TION 8374, TITLE 10 OF THE UNITED STATES CODE. (EF- 
FECTIVE DATE FOLLOWS SERIAL NUMBER.) 


LINE OF THE AIR FORCE 
To be lieutenant colonel 
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WILLIAM M. PHILLIPS 
STEVEN G. PRENTISS 
KAREN M. PRESCOTT 
JOSEPH R. PRISELLA 
JEFFREY J. PRONESTI 
TODD C. PRUETT 
DAVID J. RHONE 
DENNY R. ROBERSON 
JAMES M. ROBERTS 
DAVID G, ROBERTSON 
PAMELA R. RUSSELL 
PAUL P. RYNNE 
CARLOS SANCHO 
DAVID R. SCALF 
STEVEN L. SCHWEND 
JAMES M. SHIELS 
TIMOTHY G. SHINN 
ARTHUR B. SHORT 
JOHN W. SIMMS 
WILLIAM J. SIMPKINS 
DOUGLAS D. SMITH 


GREGG A. HUDAK 
CLARK A. HUFFMAN 
RUPERT L. HUSSEY 
JAY H. JOHNSON 
DARRELL M. JOHNSTON 
JEFFREY A. JONES 
MICHAEL W. JONES 
ROBERT D. JONES 
REED W. JORGENSON 
SUNCHAI M. KHEMLAAP 
JASON 8. KINDRED 
CHARLES P. KIROL 
PHILLIP E. KNAUSS 
DANIEL W. KORUS 
DANIEL L. LANNAMANN 
WESLEY H. LATCHFORD 
BRIAN J. LAUER 

OTIS L. LEAKE 

ANDY M. LEAL 

DAVID C. LEGLER 
WILLIAM R. LEWIS 


MAJ. DANIEL A. ВЕСНООІ Т.У 9/1/93 
MAJ. JOE H. BRYANT, JR. ERATE, 9/1/93 
МАЈ. ALAN С. BUNTING БУЯУ 9/22/93 
MAJ. IWAN B. СІОМТ?2,Б06 Ж 9/11/93 
МАЈ. JAMES E. GREEN ЖТЖ 9/29/93 


MAJ. SAMUEL C. HEADY 899 


MAJ. ROBERT T. HEARD 8% 


МАЈ. STEPHEN R. HICKS ЖУН 9/25/93 


MICHAEL R. LOCK 
GENE W. LOUGHRAN 
WILLIAM A. MADDOX 
GREGORY M. MAGEE 
CHRISTOPHER M. 
MAGHUYOP 
JON MARTINDALE 
ROSE M. MATTIS 


TIMOTHY В. SMITH 
EDWARD L. STEVENSON 
MARK G. STOCKFISH 
ROBERT P. STRAHM 
JASON D. STUART 
DONALD M. STYER 
CALVIN F. SWANSON 
STEVEN M. TABORSKY 


MAJ. EDWARD W. HOFFMANN PIEEJA 6/12/93 
MAJ. RANDALL K. JONES ат қаң 22 
МАЈ. DENNIS W. KOTKOSKI, 6/27/93 
MAJ. RICHARD M. NAUMANS Ы 9/24/93 
MAJ. JOHN B. PEARSON Ш 9/1/93 
МАЈ. JAMES A. PECK ЩЩ 9/25/93 
MEDICAL CORPS 
To be lieutenant colonel 
МАЈ. DANA А. RAWL, A 9/11/93 
BIOMEDICAL SERVICES CORPS 
To be lieutenant colonel 
MAJ. LARRY J. ОКАСЕ ЖҰЖ 9/12/93 
NURSE CORPS 
To be lieutenant colonel 
MAJ. TERESA М. MRR 9/11/93 
ІМ ТНЕ МАУҮ 


THE FOLLOWING-NAMED LIEUTENANT ІМ THE LINE OF 
THE NAVY FOR PROMOTION TO THE PERMANENT GRADE 
OF LIEUTENANT COMMANDER, PURSUANT TO TITLE 10, 
UNITED STATES CODE, SECTION 624, SUBJECT TO QUALI- 
FICATIONS THEREFORE AS PROVIDED BY LAW: 


UNRESTRICTED LINE OFFICER 
To be lieutenant commander 
CHRISTOPHER REDDIN MEEHAN 
IN THE NAVY 


THE FOLLOWING-NAMED CANDIDATES IN THE NAVY 
ENLISTED COMMISSIONING PROGRAM TO BE APPOINTED 
PERMANENT ENSIGN IN THE LINE OR STAFF CORPS OF 
THE U.S. NAVY, PURSUANT TO TITLE 10, UNITED STATES 


DOUGLAS K. MAYFIELD 
MICHAEL J. MCCABE 
MITCHELL P. MCCAFFREY 
KEVIN P. MEYERS 
VICTOR F. MILANO 
JACOB W. MILLER 
JAMES B. MILLER 
MICHAEL В. MILLER 
RENWICK M. MOHAMMED 
DANIEL MONTOYA 
JAMES D. MUSGRAVES. 
KENNETH R. OBRIEN 
JEFFREY M. ODONNELL 
GEORGE E. ODORIZZI 
ROBERT F. OGDEN 
ERIK D. OLLER 
RODNEY M. OSBORNE 
TERRY L. OWENS 

CARL M. PEDERSEN 
DANA L. PEELER 
MICHAEL J. PELLERITO 
SONJA M. PERRY 


MICHAEL R. TASKER 
RHONDA J. TAYLOR 
OSCAR TEQUIDA 
ALVIN THOMAS 

JOHN D. TINETTI 
PAMELA K. TROUTMAN 
JAY 8. TUCKER 
DANIEL L. VANMETER 
LARRY P. VARNADORE 
NEIL S. VELLEMAN 
MICHAEL P. WARD, II 
JOHN B. WEATHERWAX 
RICHARD F. WEBB 
WILLIAM L. WHITE 
DANIEL S. WILCOX 
WILLIAM G. WILKINS 
NEIL S. WILLMANN 
CHRISTOPHER M. WISE 
DOUGLAS M. ZANDER 
JAMES H. ZEIGLER 
BRIAN 8. ZITO 

JON F. ZREMBSKI 


IN THE NAVY 


THE FOLLOWING NAMED U.S. NAVAL RESERVE OFFI- 
CER, TO BE APPOINTED PERMANENT LIEUTENANT COM- 
MANDER IN THE LINE OF THE U.S. NAVY, PURSUANT TO 
TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, SECTION 531: 


To be lieutenant commander, 


MARY C. JACOBSEN 


THE FOLLOWING NAMED U.S. NAVAL RESERVE OFFI- 
CERS, TO BE APPOINTED PERMANENT LIEUTENANT IN 
THE LINE OF THE U.S. NAVY, PURSUANT TO TITLE i0. 
UNITED STATES CODE, SECTION 531: 


LINE OF THE NAVY 
To be lieutenant 


CODE, SECTION 531: 


NAVY ENLISTED COMMISSIONING PROGRAM 
To be ensign 


MARK T. ADAMY 

KEVIN S. ANDERSON 
TIMOTHY J. ANDERSON 
JOSEPH J. ARNOLD 
SCOTT M. AYERS 

BRYAN W. BALGENORTH 
JOSEPH L. BANACH 
JAMES P. BEER 

JOSEPH J. BIONDI 

JERRY S. BLACKWELL 
JOSEPH R. BLANK 

JAMES R. BLANKENSHIP 
ALLEN C. BLAXTON 
TONY R. BRANCH 
EDWARD A. BRAY 
JEFFERY W. BRIDGWATER 
CARL S BROW, III 
DOUGLAS R. BUEHNE 
STEVEN C. BUKOSKI 
DENNIS M. BURKE 
EUGENE F. BUSTAMANTE 
SCOTT A. CARLSON 
CHRISTOPHER J. CARMONA 
TODD R. CHIPMAN 

KEVIN P. CHRISTIE 
JEFFREY M. CORLISS 
CHRISTOPHER J. CORRIGAN 
ALBERTO C. CRUZ 

ANDRE T. CUEVAS 
MALART CUNNINGHAM 
DOUGLAS W. CZARNECKI 
DUANE L. DECKER 
JOSEPH DITURI 

KEVIN J. DOWNEY 
STEVEN D. DUESMAN 
JAMES K. DUNBAR 
ZACHARY K. DUNHAM 
PATRICK W. DURBIN 


TODD P. EHRHARDT 
JAMES E. ELLIS 

ROB E. ENDERLIN 

TODD N. EPLEY 

MARK A. ESCOE 

KEVIN L. ETZKORN 
BENJAMIN E. EVERHART 
MICHAEL J. FAY 

RALPH H. FIELD 
ROBERT D. FIGGS 
JIMMY D. FINLEY 
CLAUDIA D. FLORES 
MICHAEL J. FOGLIATTI 
JOHN W. FOY 

BRYANT L. FRAZIER 
JOHN C. GASSER 

JAMES L. GEICK 
VINCENT C. GIAMPIETRO 
MARCO P. GIORGI 
RICHARD J. GORMAN 
ADAM H. GRAY 
MICHAEL E. GROSS 
SHEILA M. GUSCHWAN 
GENE M. GUTTROMSON 
RICHARD GUZMAN 
DAVID G. GWALTNEY 
CHARLES V. HALL 
CHARLES E. HANS 
STEPHEN C. HARRINGTON 
ROBERT J. HARTLEY 
LINDA M. HATCHER 
MICHAEL E. HAVENS 
THOMAS M. HERNANDEZ 
MARC R. HERRIMAN 
CURTIS J. HICKLE 
CURTIS R. HOLLAR 
STEVEN E. HOLTZINGER 
JOSEPH W. HOOTMAN 


MARK S. ANDERSON 
BELINDA A. BAKALLA 
TAMMY M. BAKER 
USHER L. BARNUM, JR. 
DANELLE M. BARRETT 
THOMAS D. BARZEE 
WILLIAM J. BATTERTON 
RICHARD W. BAUER 
CHRISTỌPHER M. 
BLASCHUM 
CRAIG R. BOMBEN 
JAMES E. BREDEMEIER 
STEPHEN F. BROWN 
GREGORY J. BURGESS 
ANN M. BURKHARDT 
MICHAEL L. BURNS 
TIMOTHY J. BURRINGTON 
ROBERT E. CAMPBELL 
BRET C. CARROLL 
JOHN B. CASLER, JR. 
GREGORY C. CAVANGH 
ROBBY D. CHASON 
DANIEL L. CHEEVER 
BRYAN L. CLARK 
DANIEL A. CLARK 
JEFFREY S. COLE 
ERNEST H. COLEMAN III 
ANDREW P. COVERT 
GRAHAM S. COX II 
RANDY L. CRYSEL 
MICHAEL F. CURA 
ANTHONY B.H. CURRAN 
RANDY C. DARROW 
MICHAEL C. DAVIS 
NORMAN D. DAWKINS 
JEFFREY E. DEBOLT 
DISTER L. DEOSS, JR. 
CARL W. DEPUTY 
PAUL F. DESMET 
GARRY W. DILDAY 
ROBERT E. DVORAK 
JOHN T. DYE, JR. 
GARY EDWARDS 


JOSEPH A. ELLENBECKER 
JAMES A. EMMERT 
PATRICIO ESCOBAR, JR. 
JEFFREY W. FENTON 
LANCE E. FEWELL 
ROBERT J. FINK 

PHILLIP B. FRANKLIN 
KURT A. FRANKENBERGER 
JON FREDAS 

MARK M. FREDERICKSON 
JOHN N. FREEBURG III 
VINCENT F. GIAPAOLO 
MARK GIBBONS 

JAMES F. GIBSON, JR. 
STEVEN 8. GINSKI 
TRACY A. GRAHAM 

PAUL F. GRONEMEYER 
SCOTT D. HAMILTON 

IVY D. HANCHETT 
STEVEN E. HARFST 
REBECCA L. HARPER 
PETER C.J. HENDRICKSON 
CHARLES J. HERBERT 
DOUGLAS E. HIGGINS 
RUTH A. HILES 

MARK F. HINCH 

JOHN M. HOOPES 

JOHN R. HOOTEN, JR. 
ELIZABETH 5. HOSTETLER 
GEORGE N. HUGHES 
MARK A. HUNT 

JAMES R. JARVIS 
DEBORAH L. JENKINS 
JAMES R. KADOW 
RONALD D. KAELBER 
JAMES E. KALLAHER 
STEPHEN P. KELLEY 
JOHN F. KEMPROWSKI 
KAREN M.S. KERSTEN 
ANDREW T. KEY 

JARED A. KEYS 

SUSAN E. KING 

LESA J. KIRSCH 
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WILLIAM P, KOPPER 
WILLIAM 8. KUCIREK 
TIMOTHY C. KUEHHAS 
EDWARD F. LAZARSKI, JR. 
ROBERT H. LEDOUX Ш 
MARK F. LIGHT 

JULIO LOFST 

DARRYL J. LONG 

MARIS N. LUTERS 
MARIANNA B. MAGNO 
JOHN A. MAHONEY 
JAMES D. MARSHALL 
JOHN 8. MCKEE 
KENNETH J. MCKOWN 
DANIEL L. MEYERS 
GEORGE D. MICHAELS 
BRIAN L. MIRS 

BRENT A. MORGAN 
THOMAS P. MOSSEY, JR. 
JEFFREY 8. MYERS 
JAMES M. NESHEIM 
KENNETH E. NICHOLAS 
JOHN P. NOLAN 
LAFAYETTE F. NORTON I 
GERALD A. NUNEZ 
THOMAS W. ONEILL 
ERIC D. PARSONS 
TIMOTHY L. PEERY 
MICHAEL C. PERKINSON 
JOSEPH R. PETERSEN 
JAMES R. PETTYJOHN, JR. 


JOHN H. QUILLINAN III 
TODD W. RADER 

LUIS M. RAMIREZ 
THOMAS C. RANCICH 
JOSEPH D. RASKIN 


ALLEN R. REEVES 
DAVID REIDLARRY, JR. 
GEORGE B. RILEY M 
DAVID H. RYAN 
STEPHEN A. SCHMEISER 
JOHN P. SEGERSON 
K. JEFFREY SEMON 
KENNETH R. SHOOK 
ANTHONY B. SILK 
MARK A. SINGLETARY 
VICTOR 8. SMITH 
SHANE E. SMITHSON 
THOMAS J. STEER 
HERBERT M. STEIGLEMAN 
ш 
MARTIN L. STRONG 
CHRISTOPHER E, SUND 
BRUCH W. TUNNO 
VALERIE A. ULATOWSKI 
JUDITH I. 
VANDERWAALDOROZCO 
DAVID L. VARNER 
HENRY L. VELARDE 
NEIL F. VOJE 
DOUGLAS R. VOLKMAN 
LELAND C. VULCAN 
CHARLES G. WALKER 
DAVID A. WALKER 
SEAN 8. WALL 
DAVID H. WATERMAN 
JOHN R. WEBER 
WILLIAM A. WEEDON 
JON A. WELDON 
JAMES P. WHATLEY 
JOHN D. WHEELER 
STEFAN D. XAUDARO, JR. 
CHRISTOPHER T. YEAGER 
GLENN W. ZEIDERS Ш 
MICHAEL L. ZIMMER 
GEORGE F. ZINNINGER I 
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JAMES M. WELLS 

JOHN H. WENZEL 

JOHN J. WHITE 
CHRISTOPHER S. WICHMAN 
DAVID L. WILLIAMSON 
DAVID H. WILSON 

MATHEW J. WOLFE 


STEVEN J. SKRETKOWICZ JON ERIC WRIGHT 


JON ERIC STEARN SCOTT A. YATES 
DAVID M. STONE PAUL R. YONDOLA 
JASON R. STRICKLAND ALAN W. YOUNG 
MARK D. THELEN ROBERT A. 

DAVID G. THOMAS 


MICHAEL T. WARD 


THE FOLLOWING NAMED U.S. NAVAL RESERVE OFFI- 
CER, TO BE APPOINTED PERMANENT COMMANDER IN 
THE MEDICAL CORPS OF THE U.S. NAVY, PURSUANT ТО 
TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, SECTION 531: 


MEDICAL CORPS 


To be commander 


RAMON A. URDANETA 

THE FOLLOWING NAMED U.S. NAVAL RESERVE OFFI- 
CERS, TO BE APPOINTED PERMANENT LIEUTENANT COM- 
MANDER IN THE MEDICAL CORPS OF THE U.S. NAVY, 
PURSUANT ТО TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, SECTION 
531: 


MEDICAL CORPS 
To be lieutenant commander 


THE FOLLOWING NAMED U.S. NAVAL RESERVE OFFI- 
CERS, TO BE APPOINTED PERMANENT LIEUTENANT 
(JUNIOR GRADE) IN THE LINE OF THE U.S. NAVY. PURSU- 
ANT TO TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, SECTION 531: 


To be lieutenant (junior grade) 


TERRY LYNN ALSTON MICHAEL BRAIN BRITT 
KURT ROBERT BAN DAVID ALLEN BURRIS 
JASON DIRK BROOKS MATTHEW OWEN CASE 
KARLIS IVAN BURTON CYNTHIA DIANE CONWAY 
JERRY ARCHIE COLEMAN JASON DON CRAIN 

JOHN GORDON COOK STEVEN EDMUND 

JAMES DAVIS DEAN DRADZYNSKI 

GREGORY A. DUBE GARY DUKE ELLINGTON 
WILLIAM LEWIS EWALD STEPHEN FRANCIS FAHEY 
ANDREW IRAJ FATA WALLACE JOSEPH GABER, 
JAMES ALLEN HILL JR. 

KEVIN G. HODER ROBERT REGINALD HILL, 
JEFFREY THOMAS JR. 

JATCZAK JOHN WILLIAM HUMPHRIES 
JOHN MATTHEW KORMASH MICHAEL CHARLES KNAPP 
THOMAS BRADEN LEE, JR. JAMES MICHAEL LANDAS 
VAN PATRICK MCLAWHORN GEORGE MAGISKE Ш 
ROBERT STEPHAN MEHAL TIFFANY MICHELE 
JOHN NEIL O'DONNELL MCNEASE 
LAURENCE MURRAY TODD JAMIE MITCHELL 

PATRICK ROBERT EUGENE PAGE 
STEPHEN RAY PERRY DAREN RICHARD PELKIE 
ALFRED BENJAMIN PRICE PAUL MAURICE PIERRE 
DOUGLAS ALAN RINE TIMOTHY PAUL RICHARDT 
ANDRES FERNANDO JAMES DONALD ROCHA 

SANDOVAL ALEXANDER THADDEU 
JEFFREY SCOTT SPIVEY SKINNER 
HAROLD WILLARD STOUT STEPHAN MICHAEL 
BRIAN GERARD WOODS STEMPINSKI 
MICHAEL ZIV KEVIN DALE VAUGHN 
REGINALD BAKER SUSAN LOY YATES 


THE FOLLOWING NAMED U.S. NAVAL RESERVE OFFI- 
CERS, TO BE APPOINTED PERMANENT ENSIGN IN THE 
LINE OF THE 0,8. NAVY, PURSUANT TO TITLE 10, UNITED 
STATES CODE, SECTION 531: 


To be ensign 


ROBERT M. BENDER, JR. LEIF DANIEL HILLE 
CHRISTOPHER А, JEFFREY C. HILYARD 
BOLLINGER DAVID M. HIMES 
MICHAEL C. BOOMER DAVID A. HODGSON 
SCOTT D. BOXBERGER AARON M. HOLDAWAY 


MARK RICHARD CAMPO RONALD J. C. KIDD 
PHILIP 8. CARTACIANO JOHN H. KOSCHWANEZ 
ROLANDO CHEN IV ADAM C. LARSON 
MING CHUNG CHOW TIMOTHY LEE 


LAWRENCE R. CORR 
JOHN D. COTTINGHAM 


ANDREJS J. LEWIS 
CARL M. LIBERMAN 
JOEL S. LOVEGREN 
STEVEN MANCINI 
WILLIAM A. MANHART 
MARK А. MANSKE 
PAUL G. MASSEY 
JEFFREY D. MCGEE 
STEVEN W. MEDLAND 
JAMES M. MERCURIO 


ANDREW J. FRANSEN PATRICK A. MILLER 
JOHN A. GEARHART CHRISTOPHER H. NEILL 
ROBERT В. GINN PATRICK K. OBRYAN 


ANDREW 8. PARKE 
JASPER С. HARTSFIELD JOHN M. PERRY 
TIMOTHY C. HAVENS STEVEN L, PLAUTZ 


ROBERT L. HENDRY BERT P. POHL, JR. 
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JAMES ALLEN BLACK ROBERT A. DEEDMAN 
ANDREW GERALD EICHLER PAUL HARMON EPHRON 
KEVIN L. GALLAGHER JEFFREY ROBE 

STEVEN JEFFREY HAGER GREENWALD 

JERRY J. HODGE Ш ‘THOMAS E. HATLEY 
MARK HAROLD JOHNSTON KENNETH JAY IVERSON 
BRIAN PATRICK MONAHAN PAUL A. LUCHA 
STRATTON SHANNON CHARLES ANTHONY RUST 


THE FOLLOWING NAMED 0.8. NAVAL RESERVE OFFI- 
CERS, TO BE APPOINTED PERMANENT LIEUTENANT IN 
THE MEDICAL CORPS OF THE U.S. NAVY, PURSUANT TO 
TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, SECTION 531: 


MEDICAL CORPS 


To be lieutenant 


BARBARA K. BOLLINGER 
PATRICK H. BOWERS 
RAFAEL A. CABRERA 
DELBERT W, HAM 

KEVIN J. RONAN 

LEE R. SCHREIBER 


BRIAN M. BELSON 
ERIC A. BOWER 
LARRY C. BOYD 
MATTHEW ANDER 
CARLBERG 

JOHN С. NICHOLSON 
MARGARET A. RYAN DALE F. SZPISJAK 
TERRENCE L. SOLDO LAWRENCE E. WALTER 


THE FOLLOWING NAMED LINE OFFICERS, TO BE RE- 
APPOINTED PERMANENT LIEUTENANT IN THE SUPPLY 
CORPS OF THE U.S. NAVY, PURSUANT TO TITLE 10, UNIT- 
STATES CODE, SECTIONS 531 AND 5582(B): 


SUPPLY CORPS 
To be lieutenant 
SCOTT LAVALLE HAWKINS JOHN FRANCIS ZOLLO 


THE FOLLOWING NAMED U.S. NAVAL RESERVE OFFI- 
CERS, TO BE APPOINTED PERMANENT LIEUTENANT IN 
THE SUPPLY CORPS OF THE U.S. NAVY, PURSUANT TO 
TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, SECTION 531: 


SUPPLY CORPS 


To be lieutenant 


JOSEPH F. BENNETT, JR. ROBERT R. HOOTEN, JR. 
CASEY С. BURNS ROBET Е. HOWELL 


ROBERT CAMPBELL JAMES M. JOHNSON 
RONALD R. COLEMAN RICHARD N. MAENHARDT 
TIMOTHY G. CRAVEN BOYD A. MCCAIN 
RAYMOND B. J. WILLIAM F. REICH IV 
DAUGHERTY MELVIN A. SHAFER 


DANE A. DENMAN 
SCOTT H. GOODWIN 
ROBERT J. HAMMOND 
MICHAEL C. HARR 
JAMES C. HENDERSON 
JAMES F. HILES Ш 


THE FOLLOWING NAMED U.S. NAVAL RESERVE OFFI- 
CERS, TO BE APPOINTED PERMANENT LIEUTENANT 
(JUNIOR GRADE) IN THE SUPPLY CORPS OF THE U.S. 
NAVY, PURSUANT TO TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, 
SECTION 531: 


JOSEPH M. SKYMBA 
RODNEY J. SOULTZ 
TERRY M. SURDY 
DIMITRI TAYLOR 
MICHAEL T. WINKLER 


SUPPLY CORPS 


To be lieutenant 


PAUL J. BOURGEOIS DAVID H. KAO 

JAMES T. CHAVIS JAMES M. LOWTHER 
KURT M. CHIVERS DEBORAH A. SALLADE 
MATTHEW J. GIBBONS JON D. SCHAAB 
TIMOTHY J. HARRINGTON TIFFANY A. SCHAD 
ANGELA JACKSON ROBERT L. SIMMONS 


THE FOLLOWING NAMED LINE OFFICERS, TO BE RE- 
APPOINTED PERMANENT ENSIGN IN THE SUPPLY CORPS 
OF THE U.S. NAVY, PURSUANT TO TITLE 10, UNITED 
STATES CODE, SECTIONS 531 AND 5582(B): 
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SUPPLY CORPS 
To be ensign 


MICHAEL J. GALLAGHER BRENT T. MEYER 
JOHN Т. MANGELS KRISTINE K. SMITH 


THE FOLLOWING NAMED LINE OFFICERS, TO BE RE- 
APPOINTED PERMANENT LIEUTENANT IN THE CIVIL EN- 
GINEER CORPS OF THE U.S. NAVY, PURSUANT TO TITLE 
10. UNITED STATES CODE, SECTIONS 531 AND 5582(B): 


CIVIL ENGINEER CORPS 
To be lieutenant 


BENJAMIN 7. BARROW CHRISTOPHER 8. 
WALTER B. GLENN LAPLATNEY 

THE FOLLOWING NAMED U.S. NAVAL RESERVE OFFI- 
CERS, TO BE APPOINTED PURSUANT TO TITLE 10, UNITED 
STATES CODE, SECTION 531: 


CIVIL ENGINEER CORPS 
To be lieutenant 


HOMER C. PHILLIPS 
JUAN Т. ROBERTSON 
DANIEL J. THERRIEN 


SHAWN J. BERGAN 
GARTH В. BERNINGHAUS. 
DAVID В. GEORGES 
WALTER M. LENOIR Ш 


THE FOLLOWING NAMED LINE OFFICERS, TO BE RE- 
APPOINTED PERMANENT LIEUTENANT (JUNIOR GRADE) 
IN THE CIVIL ENGINEER CORPS OF THE U.S. NAVY, PUR- 
SUANT TO TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, SECTIONS 531 
AND 5582(B): 


CIVIL ENGINEER CORPS 
To be lieutenant (junior grade) 


RAYMOND L. COURNOYER, JEFFERY Р. FOLTZ 
JR. JEAN A. WENIGER 


THE FOLLOWING NAMED U.S. NAVAL RESERVE OFFI- 
CERS, TO BE APPOINTED PERMANENT LIEUTENANT 
(JUNIOR GRADE) IN THE CIVIL ENGINEER CORPS OF THE 
U.S. NAVY, PURSUANT TO TITLE 10, UNITED STATES 
CODE, SECTION 531: 


CIVIL ENGINEER CORPS 
To be lieutenant (junior grade) 


ANNE V. SCALA 
GLENN A. SHEPHARD 
GEORGE N. SUTHER 
RICHARD C. TAYLOR 
THOMAS В. TRYON 
MARK E. WIERSMA 


THE FOLLOWING NAMED U.S. NAVAL RESERVE OFFI- 
CERS, TO BE APPOINTED PERMANENT LIEUTENANT IN 
THE JUDGE ADVOCATE GENERAL'S CORPS OF THE 17.8. 
NAVY. PURSUANT TO TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, 
SECTION 531: 


JUDGE ADVOCATE GENERAL'S CORPS 
To be lieutenant 


PATRICIA M. LYNCHEPPS 
JOANN W. MELESKY 
TAMARA A. MIRO 


STEVEN J. HIPFEL ROBERT A. SANDERS 
MELINDA D. LAWRENCE SUSAN C. STEWARD 
JOHN R. LIVINGSTON HELEN K. YOUNG 


THE FOLLOWING NAMED U.S. NAVAL RESERVE OFFI- 
CERS, TO BE APPOINTED PERMANENT LIEUTENANT COM- 
MANDER IN THE DENTAL CORPS OF THE U.S. NAVY. PUR- 
SUANT TO TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, SECTION 531: 


DENTAL CORPS 
To be lieutenant commander 
GINA L. HITCHCOCK DANIEL W. SCHAFFNER 


THE FOLLOWING NAMED U.S, NAVAL RESERVE OFFI- 
CERS, TO BE APPOINTED PERMANENT LIEUTENANT IN 
THE DENTAL CORPS OF THE U.S. NAVY, PURSUANT TO 
TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, SECTION 531: 


DENTAL CORPS 
To be lieutenant 


LYNNE A. KEITH C. KEALEY 
BALDASSARICRUZ FRANCISCO R. LEAL 
MONICA E. BERNINGHAUS MARK L. PLEDGER 


ROBERT A. BOUFFARD 
SCOTT W. COLBURN 
JOHN 8. EVERED 
ARTHUR D. GAGE 


THE FOLLOWING NAMED U.S. NAVAL RESERVE OFFI- 
CERS, TO BE APPOINTED PERMANENT LIEUTENANT COM- 
MANDER IN THE MEDICAL SERVICE CORPS OF THE U.S. 
NAVY, PURSUANT TO TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, 
SECTION 531: 


PAMELA V. ROBINSON 
GARRY SCHULTE 
CLIFFORD ZDANOWICZ 


MEDICAL SERVICE CORPS 
To be lieutenant commander 
ROBERT 8. PARKER Ш 


THE FOLLOWING NAMED LINE OFFICERS. TO BE AP- 
POINTED PERMANENT LIEUTENANT IN THE MEDICAL 
SERVICE CORPS OF THE U.S. NAVY, PURSUANT TO TITLE 
10, UNITED STATES CODE, SECTION 531: 
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MEDICAL SERVICE CORPS 
To be lieutenant 
JAMES Е. BREAY 


THE FOLLOWING NAMED U.S. NAVAL RESERVE OFFI- 
CERS, TO BE APPOINTED PERMANENT LIEUTENANT IN 
THE MEDICAL SERVICE CORPS OF THE U.S. NAVY, PUR- 
SUANT TO TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, SECTION 531: 


MEDICAL SERVICE CORPS 
To be lieutenant 


STEVEN E. LINNVILLE 
JAMES E. J. MCGRIFF 
JANET L. MENZIE 


PIUS A. AIYELAWO 
KATHLEEN V. ALDRIDGE 
JOSPEH M. ALEXANDER 
RAOUL ALLEN 

MARTHA J. ANDREWS 


DECIMA C. BAXTER CHRIS A. MINO 
NANCY A. BRAUN JUDITY A. MUELLER 
JEFFREY R. BUSH MATTHEW E. NEWTON 
NEAL A. CARLSON RONALD A. J. NOSEK 
MEGHAN A. CARMODY LORRAINE E. NUDD 
KIM CARVER BRADLEY B. PHILLIPS 


EDWARD A. REEDY 
STEPHEN E. FORMANSKI PETER W. SEELEY 
ROXANNE FRANCIS LESLIE L. SIMS 
DAVID L. HAMMELL FRANCIS V. SMITH 
RICHARD J. JEHUE PAUL 8, SON 
ANTONY R. JOSEPH ANNE M. SWAP 
CHRISTOPHER KARDOHELY GRAY W. THOMAS 

LAURA R. WETZEL 


CAREY С. WILLIAMS 
MICHAEL J. WILSON 


THE FOLLOWING NAMED LINE OFFICER, TO BE RE- 
APPOINTED PERMANENT LIEUTENANT (JUNIOR GRADE) 
IN THE MEDICAL SERVICE CORPS OF THE U.S. NAVY, 
PURSUANT TO TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, SECTION 
5831: 


MEDICAL SERVICE CORPS 
To be lieutenant (junior grade) 
MARIE A. VOLPE 


THE FOLLOWING NAMED U.S. NAVAL RESERVE OFFI- 
CERS, TO BE APPOINTED PERMANENT LIEUTENANT 
(JUNIOR GRADE) IN THE MEDICAL SERVICE CORPS OF 
‘THE U.S. NAVY, PURSUANT TO TITLE 10, UNITED STATES 
CODE, SECTION 531: 


MEDICAL SERVICE CORPS 
To be lieutenant (junior grade) 
JESSE PHILMOR ALDRIDGE JEFFREY KEITH GUYOT 


HEIDI LOUISE ATWOOD JOE HARPER HEMENWAY 
DAVID NELSON BREIER GERALD DEAN KIPLINGER 
GARY WILLIAM BRUTON DAVID RICHARD KOCH 
HAROLD EMERSON BURKE, RICHARD EDWAR 
I MAKARSKI 
ANTHONY SEAN CHAVEZ CHRISTINE WI MANKOWSKI 
LAMAR ANTHONY CHILDS MICHAEL ANGELO MEDINA 
DAVID THOMAS CLONTZ DEBRA ANN MORTLAND 
GERALD LORENZA CREECH BARBARA ELLEN NOSEK 
MAURICIO GERA JANET AMELIA OLSON 
DRUMMOND TODD CHRISTOPHE SANDER 
RICHARD PAUL ERICKSON KIM MARY TAYLOR 
LEE ALLAN FORDYCE KAREN LINDA WEISS 


THE FOLLOWING NAMED LINE OFFICERS, TO BE RE- 
APPOINTED PERMANENT ENSIGN IN THE MEDICAL SERV- 
ICE CORPS OF THE U.S. NAVY, PURSUANT TO TITLE 10, 
UNITED STATES CODE, SECTION 531: 


MEDICAL SERVICE CORPS 


To be ensign 


ROSANNE Y. CONWAY SARAH MARIE NEILL 


DAVID A. ELLENBECKER 


THE FOLLOWING NAMED U.S. NAVAL RESERVE OFFI- 
CERS, TO BE APPOINTED PERMANENT LIEUTENANT IN 
THE NURSE CORPS OF THE U.S. NAVY, PURSUANT TO 
'TITLE 10, UNTTED STATES CODE, SECTION 531: 


To be lieutenant, Nurse Corps 


BRADLEY DENA CATHARINE MARY 
ALEXANDER HOFFMAN 
CURT DOUGLAS ANDERSEN JOELL ANDREA HOLMES 
CHARLES PATRIC ANTOLDI LINDIA GAIL HUGHES 
JUDITH DEADRICK BELLAS JOSEPHINE CAROL 
MARY KATHERINE BROWN | JENKINS 
NANCY K. CONDON DENISE JOHNSON 
CRAIG LEE COOPER DEBORAH STARR KIDDER 
JANET MAURINE KIMBELL 
TINA ANN DAVIDSON 
LYNNE ROWENA KUECK 
DRUSILLA JANE ELLIOTT 
RUTH ANN LONGENECKER 
CYNTHIA JEAN GANTT JOHN THOMAS MANNING 
KIMBERLY ANN 
CATHERINE LIMBO 
GRANVILLE MANUEL 
JUDY ELIZABETH GROOVER SIMONE NINA MARSAC 
KATHERINE MARIE MARGARET MARY 
GULLON MCGINTY 
TERRY JON HALBBRITTER VELMA LEE MONTGOMERY 
ARTHUR BAXTER J. ‘TINA LOUISE NAWROCKI 
HANLEY SUSAN NEHILLA 
TRACY L. HARRINGTON DENNIS MERLE ODELL 
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ROSEMARIE JOYCE MICHELE HERLINE SMITH 

PARADIS CASSANDRA ANITA SPEARS 
MARIA ELIZABETH PERRY AMY LOUISE SPRINGMAN 
ROBERT FRANK PROFETA ROSS ROWENA P. STEVENS 
ANN RAJEWSKI JOSEPH GERARD STOWELL 
BEVERLY ANN SASS MARY A. SUTHERLAND 
SARAH LOUISE SCHULZ SUSAN LILLIAN TITUS 
PAULA YVONNE SIMPSON JENNIFER ANN TORRES 
DOROTHEA ARNELL CONSTANCE LYNN 

SLEDGE WORLINE 


THE FOLLOWING NAMED U.S. NAVAL RESERVE OFFI- 
CERS, TO BE APPOINTED PERMANENT LIEUTENANT 
(JUNIOR GRADE) IN THE NURSE CORPS OF THE 0.8. 
NAVY, PURSUANT TO TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, 
SECTION 531: 


To be lieutenant (junior grade) Nurse Corps 
DONALD WAYNE ANDERSON DONNA MARIE HAASE 


SUSAN MARIE BESSING ANNE REID HALEY 
SANDRA ANN BIRCHFIELD ROSANNE IRENE HARTLEY 
STACEY PAULINE BOLIN LINDA JANE ANN HOUDE 
KAREN MARIE BRANSON LAURIE ANN IRWIN 
PATRICIA MARY BURNS JOAN ANNE MCDERMOTT 
NORMAN FRAN MICHAEL ALASTAIR NACE 
CHARBONEAU SUSAN ANNE PIERSON 
HONEY LYNN DEARMOND RANDY LEE SHARP 
BRIAN JAMES DREW VICKI LARRAINE SIMMONS 
DEBRA JO ELLIOTT 


THE FOLLOWING NAMED TEMPORARY LIMITED DUTY 
OFFICER, TO BE APPOINTED PERMANENT LIEUTENANT 
IN THE LINE AS A LIMITED DUTY OFFICER OF THE U.S. 
NAVY, PURSUANT TO TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, 
SECTIONS 531 AND 558% A): 


To be lieutenant limited duty officer 
WILLIAM BOYD ALLEN 
IN THE NAVY 


THE FOLLOWING NAMED NAVAL RESERVE OFFICERS 
TRAINING CORPS CANDIDATES TO BE APPOINTED PER- 
MANENT ENSIGN IN THE LINE OR STAFF CORPS OF THE 
U.S. NAVY, PURSUANT TO TITLE 10, UNITED STATES 
CODE, SECTION 531: 


NAVAL RESERVE OFFICERS TRAINING CORPS 
To be ensign 


JEFFREY M. ABBRUZZI 
FLORENTINO E. ABENA 
PAMELA 8. ABERNATHY 
DAVID F. ACQUAVELLA 


RICHARD D. AVILA 
ROBERT F, BAARSON, JR. 
CRAIG E. BACHO 

JAMES L. BAILEY 


MICHAEL A. BRIGGS 
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JAMIE G. CLEARMAN 
ROBERT L. CLIFTON 
MICHAEL L. COE 

BRET B. COLBY 
CHRISTOPHER В. COLLINS 
THOMAS R. COMFORT 
JOHN С. COMPTON 
JOHN F. CONLEY 
STEVEN M. CONLON 
BRIAN N. CONNER 
JOSEPH R, CONNER 
JAMES R. COOK 
LAUREL A. COOK 
JAMES H. COOLEY 
STANLEY L. COOLEY 
MICHAEL J. COOLICAN 
MICHAEL 8. COONEY 
STEWART M. COPENHAVER 
SCOTT J. CORBETT 
ANDREW N. COREY 
ERIC С. CORRELL 
CHRISTOPHER J. COUCH 
DANIEL P. COVELLI 
MICHAEL T. COX, JR. 
SELWYN J. CREWS 
DAVID W. CRISPELL 
RYAN P. CROLEY 
JOSEPH Т. CRONLEY 


CHRISTOPHER M. CZYZEWSKI 
NOEL J. DAHLKE 
PATRICK S. DAILY 

PAUL M. DALE 

JON С. DANCKWERTH 
STEPHEN W. DANEKER 
GEORGE W. DANIEL 
PAULA K. DANIELS 
WILLIAM С. DARDIS 
CHRISTOPHER В. DARGIS 
CLIFFORD Т. DAVIS 
JASON В. DAVIS 
PATRICIA L. DAVIS 
SCOTT A. DAVIS 

DEAN G. DAVISON, П 
DARRELL L. DAY 
THALMUS D. DAY 

MARK R. DECKER 

DEAN D. DEDICATORIA 
JEFFERY В. DEGARMO 
MAURICIO H. DELGADO 
PAUL C. DEMARCELLUS 
TIMOTHY R. DENEZZA 
JASON R. DENTON 

ERIC P, DESBOROUGH 
TOBE С. DEUTSCHMANYN, III 
SEAN E. DEVICH 

GLEN P. DEWEY 

DAVID B. DIAMOND 
WENDY DIAZ 

SCOTT P. DICKINSON 
JAREMA M. DIDOSZAK 
JAMES R. DIETZ 
GASPAR R. DIGIOVANNA 
MICHAEL J. DILLENDER 
ROBERT P. DILLION 
CHRISTOPHER C. DILORENZO 
JOSEPH J. DIPONIO 
MATTHEW G. DISCH 
CHARLES 8. DITTBENNER, II 
THOMAS E. DIXON 
LEONARD 8. DOCKERY 
ROBERT J. DODSON 
BRIAN K. DOELFEL 
JASON E. DOERING 
TIMOTHY J. DOLAN 
BRYAN J. DOMBROWSKY 
PAMELA J. DOMITROVIC 


ROBERT М. DURLACHER 
PAUL M. DURSO 


SEAN M. EGGE 
CHARLES A. EHLENBERGER 
EDGAR J. EJERCITO 


BRIAN P. ELKOWITZ 
REBECCA A. ELLIOTT 
DIRK W. ELWELL 
BRANDON N. EMANUEL 
BRADLEY E. EMERSON 
DAVID N. ENGLISH 
CARLA R. ESTEP 
MELANIE A. ETZ 
KARL R. ETZEL 
ROBERT E. EVANS 
ROBERT C. EVANS MILLER 
PETER T. EWALD 
JAMES G. FABBY 
JASON A. FAIR 
GREGORY 8. FARLEY 
BRYAN M. FARRENS 
MARC А. FASSNACHT 
JOSEPH FAUTH, IV 
JOEL E. FAY 
CHRISTINE H. FEDOR 
ALLAN 8. FELICIANO 


CHRISTOPHER F. FLAHERTY 
STEPHEN A. FLAHERTY 
ERIC E. FLECKTEN 
BRIAN C. FLICK 
ANDREE FLORVIL 
MARA C. FLOURNOY 
GEORGE A. FLOYD 
MICHAEL A. FOGGIN 
EVANDER F. FOGLE 
MICHAEL R. FOHNER 
DAVID D. FOLDY 
CHRISTOPHER 8. FORD 
SHIELA J. FORD 
VALERIE A. FORD 
CHARLES A. FORTINBERRY 
JOEL W. FOUST 
DANIEL 8. FOWLER 
JEREMY R, FRANK 
WILLIE T. FRANKLIN 
EUGENE N. FRANKS 
WILLIAM R. FRANS 
LISA M. FRATTAROLI 
TROY A. FRAZIER 
JEFFREY 8, FREELAND 
STEVEN F. FRILOUX 
EDWARD K. FUHR 
CHRISTOPHER A. FUNK 
CHRISTOPHER L. GABRIEL 
JOHN P. GAINOR 

KEVIN R. GALLAGHER 
JENNY B. GALLEGOS 
JOHN C. GALLEGRO 
JAVIER GALLO 

BRENT S. GALLOWAY 
MICHAEL E. GALVEZ 
DON D. GALYON, II 
ANDREW W. GARRETT 
DAVID B. GARTRELL 
FRANCISCO GASCA 
JAMES R.S. GAYTON 
JOEL D, GEBAUER 
JOHN W. GEHLE 

BARRY C. GENTRY 
NATHAN R. GERHARDT 
SUGATA GHATAK 
PETER GIANGROSSO 
TIMOTHY M. GIBBONEY 
MICHAEL 8. GILES 
SCOTT A. GILES 

BRIAN M. GILLIGAN 
JOHN E. GILMORE 
BRIAN J. GINNANE 
CHRISTOPHER M. GIORDANO 
PHILLIP A. GIST 


CHRISTOPHER F. GLANZMANN, JR. 


CHADWICK A. GODLEWSKI 
MARK C. GOETZE 
MICHAEL C. GOLDEN 
JOSEPH E. GOLDMAN 
TINA R. GONZALEZ 
SHAWN M. GOODRICH 
HAYES D. GORI 

WAYNE J. GOVEIA 
PATRICK D. GRANT 
DEBORAH C. GRAVES 
WALTER V. GRAY, IV 
SCOTT J. GRAYBEAL 
TIMOTHY A. GREATHOUSE 
BRYAN T. GREENE 


RONALD L. GRIESENAUER 
MATTHEW K. GRIFFIETH 
MALCOM. A. GRIFFIN 
WESLEY A. GRIFFIN 
JOHN H. GRIMES 
STEFAN M. GROETSCH 
MICHAEL D. GROSE 
KEVIN D. GUARD 
DARREN B. GUENTHER 
MISAEL A. GUERRA 
QUILLIAN GUNN, 111 
JEREMY W. GUNTER 
MATHEW G. GURGEL 
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MICHAEL R. GUSTAFSON, II 
RUSSELL 8. GUTHRIE 
CHAD D. GUYER 
ERICK J. HAASE 
JOED J. HADDAD 
PATRICK J. HAGGARD 
JEREMY D. HAHN 
BRET P. HALDIN 
DERON J. HALEY 
RICHARD D. HALL 
STANLEY M. HALL 
MOLLY A. HAMILTON 
BRIAN J. HAMLING 
EMILY P. HAMPTON 
DEREK G. HANDLEY 
JASON D. HANEY 
JEFFREY R. HANKE 
JAMES R. HANLY 
JOSHUA C. HANSEN 
RANDAL L. HANSSEN 


ROBERT T. HASENSTAB 
KIMBERLY D. HASKETT 
PAUL A. HASLAM 
JULIA D. HEBERT 
ROBERT R. HEFFERNAN 
FREDERIC E. HEFFNER 
DANIEL A. HEIDT 
KERRY B. HEISS 
DANIEL J. HELD 
JAMES N. HELFRICH 
DAVID P. HELGERSON 
SHANNON W. HELZER 
JAMES W. HENDLEY 
JAMES G. HENDRICKSON, JR. 
LEE A. HENDRICKSON 
LAWRENCE H. HENKE, IN 
ANDREW C. HERTEL 
DANIEL R. HESTAD 
DON R. HEUMPHREUS 
JASON R. HIDEK 

PETER M. HILGARTH 
ANTHONY N. HILL 
JOHN F. HILL 

MICHAEL P. HILVERT 
RHONDA O. HINDS 


MICHELE D. HOLTZMAN 
RICHARD G. HONAN II 
MATTHEW F. HOPSON 
JIMMY D. HORNE, JR. 
BRIAN 8. HORSTMAN 
JACK E. HOUDESHELL 
MATTHEW J. HOUGH 
THOMAS J. HOUGHTON 


PAUL R. HURLBERT 
JAMES P. HURLEY 
MARK P. HURST 
SCOTT M. HUTH 
ANTHONY T. ICAYAN 
JESUS A. IGLESIAS 
DAVID $. INGRAM 
VERNON D. INGRAM II 
JAMES M. IORIO 
LANCE A. JACKOLA 
DEDRIC N. JACKSON 
JEFFERSON P. JACKSON 
KEVIN M. JACKSON 
MICHAEL JACKSON 
MATTHEW J. JACOBS 
TODD A. JACOBSON 
JEFFERY P. JACOBY 
MICHAEL E. JAMES 
JOSEPH A. JANOS 
CRAIG A. JARROW 
TRACY E. JARVIS 
JOCELYN M. JAYME 
KENNETH E. JEWELL 
WILLIAM L, JILES 
SUK J, JIN 

ANDREW F. JOHNKE 
MICHAEL D. JOHNS 
THORSTEN P. JOHNSEN 
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CASEY G. JOHNSON 
CRAIG F. JOHNSON 
ERIK C. JOHNSON 

GREG A. JOHNSON 
JEROME M. JOHNSON 
JONATHAN E. JOHNSON 
MICHAEL 8. JOHNSTON 
STEVEN P. JOHNSTON 
CHRISTOPHER 8. JONES 
DONALD E. JONES 


MATTHEW G. KONOPHA 
JOHN R. KOON 
BRIAN F. KOWAL 


JONATHAN B. LOANE 
JOHN R. LOEBMANN 
TRINA R. LOEFFLER 
KAREN M. LOMMEL 
ABRAM LONG 
KERRY S. LONG 
BAYLEN K. LOONEY 
STORMI J. LOONEY 
PATRICK D. LOPATH 


ROBERT E. LOUGHRAN JR., 
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THOMAS J. LOUGHRAN 
TIMOTHY M. LOY 

DONALD W. LUNDSTROM 
THOMAS B. LUTKENHOUSE 
JAY D. LUTZ 


LARRY D. MAGUIRE 
BRIAN 8. MAHONEY 
PAUL J. MAKAR 
JOSEPH P. MALETTA 


PATRICK F. MCARDLE 
CHARLES W. MCCAFFREY 
COLIN G. MCCARTHY 


REID D. MILLIGAN 
DENISE E. MILTON 

CHAD T. MINGO 

ANTHONY L. MINNIEFIELD 
MARTA H. MIRECKI 
JAMES R. MIRES 
FREDERICK MISCHLER, ІП 
DAVID M. MITCHELL 
JAMES R. MITCHELL, ПІ 
ROBIN L. MITCHELL 
JASON 8. MOAK 

MICHAEL E. MOFFAT 
JOSEPH M. MOLOUGHNEY, JR 
MARK J. MONTANO 
MICHAEL Е. MONTEIRO 
LIAM J. MONTGOMERY 
RONNIE L. MOON 

JOSEPH W. MOORHOUSE 
ERIC J. MORALES 
MICHAEL P. MORAN 
ZACHARY L. MORELAND 
DAVID V. MORGAN 
SAMUEL L. MORGAN 
AMANDA L. MORIN 
CHRISTOS G. MORRIS 
JULIE D. MORRIS 


BRYAN A. PARISEAULT 
MATTHEW T. PARKER 
TIMOTHY V. PARKER 
WENDELL L. PASARABA 
VINIL PATEL 

ROBERT W. PATERSON 
CHASE D. PATRICK 
JAWARA C. PATRICK 
JUSTIN K. PATRICK 
DONALD J. PATTERSON III 
MICHAEL B. PAYNE 


PAUL M. PIERZCHANOWSKI 
MARC D. PINATE 

DANIEL J. PLAFCAN 
JEFFREY M. PLAISANCE 
RUBEN D. PLAZA JR. 
JOSEPH R. PLESCIA 
JOHN F. PLUMB 

JOHN L. POGUE 

EDWARD L. POINDEXTER 
JOSEPH T. POOLE 

ADAM D. PORTER 

JESSE E. PORTER 
TERRY E. POTTER 
JAMES A. POWELL 


February 3, 1994 


February 3, 1994 


STEVEN D. PRATT 
TODD C. PRINGLE 
COLE C. PRIZLER 
JOSEPH E. PROBST 
JAMEAU R. PRYOR 
JOHN J. PUDLOSKI 
JAMES T. PURIFOY, JR. 
RANDALL A. PURINTUN 
CHRISTOPHER N. PURTILL 
JOHNATHAN C. PUSKAS 
MATTHEW T. PYBURN 


NICKOLAS L. RAPLEY 
DAVID P. RASMUSSEN 
SCOTT P. RAYMOND 
LISA A. REALE 

MARK Р. REAMS 
RODGER D. REED 

ERIC P. REMSEN 
ARISTIDES G. REYES 
ANTHONY A. RICCI 
CHARLES D. RICE, JR. 
CHRISTOPHER C. RICHARD 
RONALD K. RICHARDS 
ERIC L. RICHARDSON 
STEVEN M. RIEDEL 
ANTHONY C. ROACH 
ANNE B. ROBERTS 
FRANK L. ROBERTS 
JOHN T. ROBERTS 
SHAWN A. ROBERTS 
RICKY L. ROBINS 
GODDARD E. ROBINSON 
MATTHEW H. ROBINSON 
RAY P. ROBINSON 
SOLOMON ROBINSON 
ROBERT P. ROCH 

JAMES A. RODGERS 
CHRISTOPHER M. RODRIGUES 
JOSE L. RODRIGUEZ 
STEVEN G. RODRIGUEZ 
ROBROY ROEDEL 
RICHARD ROGALIN, JR. 
CHARLES L. ROGERS 
JOSEPH E. ROGERS 
JOSEPH T. ROGERS 
STEPHEN C. ROGERS 
RICHARD R. ROGUS 
KEITH A. ROHWER 
DAVID P. RONKA 
DOUGLAS W. ROSA 
WILLIAM J. ROSANA, JR. 
TEDDY ROSAYA 

LISA F. ROSE 
JONATHAN E. RUCKER 
JON E. RUGG 

ROBERT J. RULE 

DAVID J. RUPPERT 
REGINALD T. RUSSELL 
JACK W. RUST 

HAYES L. RUTTER 

JOHN D. SACCOMANDO 
KENO D. SADLER 
CHRISTOPHER R. SALTER 
JORDAN R. SAMORTIN 
BRYAN T. SAMUEL 

JOSE L. SANCHEZ 
BRADFORD L. SANDERS 
PATSY SANDOVAL 
ANDREW J. SANOCKI 
THERESA D. SANSONE 
CHRISTOPHER P. SANTOS 
BARRY C. SASS 
ANTHONY M. SAUNDERS 
JONATHAN D. SAVAGE 
SCOTT G. SAVAGEAUX 
ANDREW D. SAWYER 
JON D. SCHABERT 
JASON B. SCHEFFER 
JENIFER L. SCHELLENBERGER 
MICHAEL R. SCHIFFERLE 
BRIAN H. SCHIMMEL 
DANIEL K. SCHMICK 
ANDREW C. SCHMIDT 
JOHN E. SCHMIDT 
KEVIN P. SCHULTZ 
RICHARD J. SCHWARTE 
JEFFREY L. SCIFERT 
MARC 8. SCOTCHLAS 
DANIEL L. SCOTT, JR 
ROBERT B. SCOTT 
SHELIA D. SCOTT 
JAMES E. SEDDON 
ANDRE E. SEKOWSKI 
CHRISTIAN N. SETTLEMIER 
DARRICK J. SEYMORE 
WILLIAM K. SHAFLEY III 
LEONARD T. SHANKMAN 
MICHAEL P. SHANNON 
RAVI K. SHARMA 

DAVID K. SHARP 

BRIAN J. SHEAKLEY 
BLANE T. SHEARON 
ROBERT R. SHELBY, JR. 
PATRICK L. SHELL 
SCOTT H. SHERARD 
ZACHARY E. SHEREN 
ANGELINA M. SHERMAN 
JOSEPH H. SHERMAN 
CHRISTOPHER R. SHERWOOD 


RICHARD E. SHETTLER 
STEPHEN J. SHIPLETT, JR. 
ANTHONY T. SHORT 
THOMAS E. SHULTZ 
CAROL A. SHUPACK 
CRAIG C. SICOLA 

BRETT М. SIDES 
JONATHAN В. SIEGEL 
ROBERT A. SIM 

DAVID W. SIMMONS 
JOELLE M. SIMONPIETRI 
ALEXANDRE R. SINGLETON 
TRAVIS D. SISK 

THOMAS E. SLEDER 
BRADLEY 5. SLOCUM 
ANTHONY C. SMITH 
BRIAN T. SMITH 

BROOK A. SMITH 
CHARLES R. SMITH 
CHRISTOPHER R. SMITH 
CLIFFORD A. SMITH 
DEANNA J. SMITH 
ESTHER A. SMITH 

GARY F. SMITH 

JAN G. SMITH 

KEVIN R. SMITH 
LEONARD J. SMITH 
MATTHEW J. SMITH 
PAYTON C. SMITH 
SHERRY L. SMITH 
THADEOUS C. SMITH 
MIRIAM K. SMYTH 
TERENCE M. SOBOLEWSKI 
ALEXANDER T. SOE 
GABRIEL E. SOLTERO 
JEFFREY L. SORICELLI 
JEFF W. SORRENTINO 
AXEL W. SPENS 

ALFRED J. SPEREDELOZZI 
LOUIS V. SPICCIATI, JR. 
RICHARD M. SPRINGER 
JASON A. STABENOW 
TARSHA V. STACY 
CHRISTOPHER M. STAFFORD 
ADAM N. STANKS 

ERROL J. STANSBERRY 
GREGORY E. STATON 
CRAIG J. STEELE 
MEGHAN E. STEELE 
CHRISTOPHER C. STEENSMA 
JASON D. STEGNER 
WILLIAM J. STEGNER 
ROBERT J. STEINBERGER 
WILLIAM L. STELLWAG, JR. 
ALEKSI J. STENBACK 
PAUL R. STEPHENSON 
ROBERT L. STEPHENSON, JR. 
KEVIN W. STERLING 
SCOTT W. STETSON 
JASON D. STEVENS 
CLAUDE R. STEWART 
DAVID G. STILL 

COY R. STINE 

RONALD C. ST MARTIN 
JAMES E. STONE 
JONATHAN C. STONE 
CAROLYN A. STORCK 
JEFFREY R. STOTLER 
WILLIAM P. STRADER 
CHRISTIAN P. STRAND 
JEFFREY E. STRANGE 
JEFFREY D. STROH 
LAWRENCE V. STROUD 
SCOTT J. SUDA 

JERALD J. SUMMERS 
KEVIN T. SUTTON 
WILLIAM A. SUTTON, JR. 
VARUTH T. SUWANKOSAI 
BRYAN R. SWANN 
CHRISTOPHER A. SWANSON 
CHARLES T. SWEENEY 
ROBERT E. SWEENEY 
JOHN F. SWEETER, JR. 
PETER J. 52С2ЕРАМКІЕМІС2 
SEAN K. SZYMANSKI 
PEDRO G. TAJALLE, JR. 
CHARLES B. TALBOTT 
JOHN M. TATUM 
CAMERON L. TAYLOR 
JAMES M. TAYLOR 
STACEY L. TAYLOR 
BRIAN D. TERRIEN 
BRADLEY B. TERRY 
JOEL R. TESSIER 
ARMAND T. TESTA 
BRENT W. THIEC 
WOLFGANG K. THIERS 
KIMBERLY W. THIGPEN 
CHANNING J. THOMAS 
JAMES T. THOMAS 

JOHN В. THOMAS III 
KARL A. THOMAS 
ROBERT W. THOMAS JR. 
ABRAHAM A. THOMPSON 
JOHN C. THURMOND 
MICHAEL K. TIBBS 
RODNEY D. TILLOTSON 
MICHAEL J. TITCOMBE 
BRETT E. TITLE 
GREGORY V. TOLLE 
STEPHEN D. TOMLIN 
DAVID A. TORGERSON 
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KATHERINE A. TRAUTH 
ARTHUR J. TRUJILLO 
JOSHUA L. TUCKER 
SCOTT A. TUCKER 
PAUL A. TURCOTTE 
JULIAN W. TYLER 
MARK J. VAGEDES 
VICTOR C. VALENZUELA 
DARIN L. VALLETTE 
JOHN R. VANBUREN 
RUSSELL J. VANDIEPEN 
NOU VANG 

EDWARD M. VARGAS 
DANIEL J. VASSAR 
BRIAN K. VAZQUEZ 
CHRISTOPHER R. VEGA 
VICTOR V. VELASCO 
MATTHEW A. VERICH 
DOMINICK A. VINCENT 
JON C. VINGE 

JEFFREY W. VOIGT 
NICOLAS R. VOLPICELLI 
JOHN W. WADE 

PETER N. WAINMAN 
ALEXANDER R., WAKEFIELD 
ALEXIS T. WALKER 
JAMES A. WALKER 
JUNDY C. WALERK 
ROBERT G. WALKER 
STEPHEN B. WALLER 
DARREN C. WALLIS 
WILLIAM G. WARBURTON JR. 
JEFFERY D. WARNER 
SEAN D. WATERMAN 
TIMOTHY M. WATSON 
VINCENT C. WATSON 
RONALD WEATHERED 
MICHAEL C. WEBER 
SCOTT L. WEBER 
ERICH R. WEDAM 
SHAWN K. WEIDERT 
DAVID W. WEIDNER 
BRIAN D. WEISS 
JEFFREY D. WEITZ 
CORY J. WELCH 

BRIAN E. WELSH 
COREY J. WENDLING 
GERALD M. WINNER III 
JIMMY J. WEST BROOKS 
DANIEL F. WESTERHEIDE 
TODD E. WHALEN 

AMY L. WHITE 

ROY G. WHITE JR. 
AMAHL K. WILLIAMS 
BRYAN T. WILLIAMS 
CHRISTOPHER J. WILLIAMS 
JASON A. WILLIAMS 
MICHAEL E. WILLIAMS 
MICHAEL J. WILLIAMS 
ROBERT J. WILLIAMS 
RUSSELL V. WILLIAMS 
SHOWN T. WILLIAMS 
DUMLIE K. WILSON 
JOHN M. WILSON 
KENNETH S. WILSON 
RICCARDO WILSON 
ROBERT C. WILSON 
ELNORA E. WINN 

MARK 8. WITHYCOMBE 
STEPHEN J. WONG 
CHARLES E. WOODARD 
DARRIN L. WOODS 
ASTRID E. WOODWARD 
AMY E. WOOTTEN 
RICHARD M. WORMS JR. 
JAMES Т. WORTHINGTON III 
CYNTHIA M. WRIGHT 
MILTON E. WUERTZ 
THOMAS M. YANNONE JR. 
NATHAN D. YATES 
WILLIAM J. YODER 

JI H. YOO 

NATHAN 8. YORK 
CHARLES T. YOUNG JR. 
DAVID A. YOVANNO 
DAMON R. YUHASZ 
ADAM 8. ZACHER 
RANDY ZAMORA 
CARLA N. ZEPPIERI 
PAUL D. ZIEGLER JR. 
DANIEL F. ZIMMERMAN 
DAVID E. ZIRINGER 
HARALD ZUNDEL 


IN THE MARINE CORPS 


THE FOLLOWING NAMED OFFICER TO BE PLACED ON 
THE RETIRED LIST UNDER THE PROVISIONS OF TITLE 10, 
UNITED STATES CODE, SECTION 1370: 


To be lieutenant general 
LT. GEN. DUANE A. WILLS RETETA 
IN THE NAVY 


THE FOLLOWING NAMED OFFICER FOR APPOINTMENT 
TO THE GRADE OF ADMIRAL WHILE ASSIGNED TO A POSI- 
TION OF IMPORTANCE AND RESPONSIBILITY UNDER 
TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, SECTION 601: 


To be admiral 
VICE ADM. HENRY G. CHILES, IRH 


THE FOLLOWING NAMED OFFICERS TO BE PLACED ON 
THE RETIRED LIST IN THE GRADE INDICATED UNDER 
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THE PROVISIONS OF TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, 
SECTION 1370: 


To be vice admiral 


VICE ADM. ROBERT K.U. KIHUNE RETETA 
VICE ADM. STEPHEN Р.ІОРТО ТЗТ 
REAR ADM. EDWIN R. KOHN, IR. F 


THE FOLLOWING-NAMED REAR ADMIRALS (LOWER 
HALF) IN THE LINE OF THE NAVY FOR PROMOTION TO 
THE PERMANENT GRADE OF REAR ADMIRAL, PURSUANT 
TO TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, SECTION 624, SUB- 
JECT TO QUALIFICATIONS THEREFOR AS PROVIDED BY 
LAW: 


UNRESTRICTED LINE OFFICER 
To be rear admiral 


RADM(LH) JOSEPH JOHN DANTONE, JR 
RADM(LH) ROBERT PHILIP HICKEY PRENET 
RADM(LH) JAY LYNN JOHNSON 70/4 
RADM(LH) JOHN ALLEN LOCKARD  Я7ҒЯН 
RADM(LH) JOSEPH SCOTT МАКЕН 767Яй 


IN THE COAST GUARD 


THE FOLLOWING CADETS FROM THE UNITED STATES 
COAST GUARD ACADEMY ARE NOMINATED FOR.APPOINT- 
MENT TO THE GRADE OF ENSIGN.: 


CONGRESSIONAL 


ERIC W. RUBIO 
GENNARO A. RUOCCO 
PATRICK C. SCHREIBER 
LISA H. SCHULZ 
JENNIFER A. SCOTT 
JERROLD N. SGOBBO 
PATRICK J. SHAW 
AREX B. SIGNEY 
DOUGLAS C. SIMPSON 
VINCENT J. SKWAREK 
SHAWN A. SLAYTON 
MATTHEW B. SMITH 
CALE M. SMITH 

JON S. SMITHERS 
BRANDON L. STACK 
MICHAEL 8. STEWART 
TIFFANY M. STUBBENDECK 
PAUL D. STUKUS 
CURTIS L. SUMROK 
JOSEPH J. SUNDLAND 
RICHARD T. SUNDLAND 
JAMES P. SUTTON 
JASON F. SWIM 
FRANCES M. TASSONE 
PATRICIA E. TATE 
ТОВІАН T. TAYLOR 
CONRAD R. THEROUX 
MARC A. THIBAULT 
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CHRISTOPHER A. THORPE 
RITCHER L. TIPTON 
GREGORY B. TLAPA 
TRISTAN N. TODD 
STEPHEN J. 
VANESSENDELFT 
ELIZABETH F. VARELY 
CURTIS L. VIRKAITIS 
MARK VISLAY, JR. 
MARK R. VLAUN 
TERRY VOGLER 
JOHN T. WALTHALL 
ADAM R. WASSERMAN 
AARON E. WATERS 
SCOTT J. WEAVER 
CHRISTINA WENDEROTH 
WARREN J. WHEALTON 
MATTHEW T. WHITE 
STEPHEN R. WHITE 
CRAIG J. WIESCHHORSTER 
DAVID 8. WILHELM 
JOSHUA D. WITTMAN 
TODD L. WIZA 
HOWARD H. WRIGHT 
ANN L. ZEARFOSS 
APRIL I. ZOHN 
ANNA E. ZUKAS 
KATHLEEN A. ZYGMUNT 


SHARIF A. ABDRABBO 
LARA A. ALLISON 
SCOTT ANDERSON 
CHRISTOPHER J. ANDRES 
PATRICK D. ARCHIBALD 
JENNIFER H. ARKO 
DESARAE ATNIP 
KENNETH P. BACKES 
DONALD E. BADER 
CHRISTINE F. BALKON 
JON N. BALLWEBER 
TODD S. BARDIN 
MICHAEL D. BARNER 
ERICH J. BAUER 
RICHARD W. 
BAUMGARTNER 
LANCE C. J. BELBEN 
THOMAS H. BELL 
TARAH K. BELL 
DAMON L. BENTLY 
TROY A. BERRY 
CLINT D. BERRY 
ERIC T. BLACKBURN 
MEGAN A. BLACKEBY 
RICHARD G. BOSTON 
GARY R. BOWEN 
MICHAEL J. BRANDHUBER 
TINA M. BRIAND 
JAMES J. BROGAN 
MARKO R. BROZ 
STEPHEN V. BURDIAN 
ROBERT R. BURKE 
JAY D. CAMPBELL 
MICHAEL E. CAMPBELL 
SEAN M. CARROLL 
CHRISTOPHER W. CARTER 
KEVIN M. CHANDLER 
CHRISTOPHER M. CHASE 
BENJAMIN H. CLARK 
KURT A. CLARKE 
JAMES T. COBB 
LAURA D. COLLINS 
CHRISTOPHER J. CONLEY 
RYAN T. COOK 
THOMAS F. COOPER 
DAVID W. COOPER 
THOMAS L. COPELAND 
SEAN M. CROSS 
RUSSELL E. DASH 
ANTHONY P. DAVIS 
CHRISTINA M. DELEON 
CHAD K. DEMAREST 
STEPHEN W. DEPEW 
JOH C. DETTLEFF 
CRAIG G. DEWALT 
DAVID C. DIAZ 
WILLIAM H. DINKELMANN 
ANGELIC D. DONOVAN 
ROBERT J. DORAN ПІ 
JOSEPH S. DEFRESNE 
JOSEPH A. DUGAN 
EDWARD L. DUGGS 
TODD H. EICHBERG 
JAMES P. ESPINO 
COLLIN T. FAGAN 
THERESA N. FASCESKI 
MATTHEW J. FAY 
CHRISTIAN A. FERGUSON 
ERIC V. FINGER 
WILL R. FORD 
RICHARD J. FRATTARELLI 
MICHAEL J. FRENDER 
CHRISTOPHER M. FRITZ 
CHRISTOPHER A. GALE 
MARIA G. GALMAN 
JORGE C. GARRIDO 
TREVER R. GEORGE 
KRISTOPHER K. GHOLSON 
KYE M. GILDER 
BRIAN C. GLANDER 
MARK A. GOLDEN 
DOUGLAS D. GOODWIN 
KEVIN E. GOUNAUD 


JOHN P. GREGG III 
GEORGE G. GRILLS 
SEAN J. GRYGIEL 

TODD A. HAVILAND 
TIMOTHY L. HAWS 
DAWN M. HEATH 
DANIELLE L. HEMBROOK 
PAUL J. HENNELLY 
JAMES J. HERLONG 
JONATHAN HICKEY 
NATHAN C. HIMES 
JOHN HOLLINGSWORTH 
JAMES F. HOUCK 
THOMAS T. HUBBLE 
MICHAEL D. HURSTA 
TRAC T. T. HUYNH 
WILLIAM HYDE 

TODD S. JAMES 

TANYA L. JEITZ 
CHRISTOPHER J. JENSEN 
KURT T. KACPRZYNSKI 
THOMAS J. KAMINSKI 
ROBERT 8. KEISTER 
SCOTT A. KEISTER 
KENNETH J. KENDRA 
JOHN W. KENNEDY 
KIRK W. KINDER 
KEVEN M. KING 

DAVID J. KING 

VERNON L. KIPP 
JADON KLOPSON 

MARC W. KNOWLTON 
DENNIS KOHANYI 

ALO H. KONSEN 

BRIAN K. KOSHULSKY 
SHERMAN M. LACEY 
SCOTT C. LALIBERTE 
CHASE R. LANDON 
DOUGLAS LIESS 
JOSEPH B. LORING 
JENNIFER H. LUCAS 
MARK MACANGA 
GREGORY H. MAGEE, JR. 
JAY E. MAIN 

RYAN D. MANNING 
PIERRE G. MARTEL 
DAVID J. MARTYN 
MICHAEL C. MCKEAN 
JOSHUA D. MCTAGGART 
CARL R. MESSALLE 
JOHN B. MICKETT 
ANDREA G. MILLER 
ERIC J. MILLER 
DENISE MINAKOWSKI 
KEVIN W. MOHR 

MARK G. MOLAND 

JOSE E. MORA 
ELIZABETH A. MORE 
MATTHEW J. MOREHEAD 
JOHN A. MORRISON 
RYAN W. MURPHY 
THOMAS F. MURRAY 
GREGORY W. MYERS 
PATRICK 8. NELSON 
BRIAN K. NORBERG 
BRIAN C. NUTTER 
ELAINE A. O'BRIEN 
TOBIAS M. OLSEN 
DANIEL J. OSTERGAARD 
NORBERT J. PAIL 
RONALD PAILLIOTET 
DANIEL K. PICKLES 
STACEY A. POMMERENCK 
JOHN W. PRUITT III 
RICHARD K. PURRIER 
JONATHAN Q. QUACH 
REBECCA M. RABAGO 
THOMAS C. REMMERS 
BRENDON H. RITZ 

JOHN G. RIVERS 
CHRISTOPHER C. ROACH 
LEE M. ROSENBAUM 
CHRISTOPHER M. ROTELLA 


IN THE ARMY 


THE FOLLOWING NAMED OFFICERS, ON THE ACTIVE 
DUTY LIST, FOR PROMOTION TO THE GRADE INDICATED 
IN THE UNITED STATES ARMY IN ACCORDANCE WITH 
SECTIONS 624 AND 628, TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE. 
THE OFFICER IDENTIFIED WITH AN ASTERISK IS ALSO 
BEING NOMINATED FOR APPOINTMENT IN THE REGULAR 
ARMY IN ACCORDANCE WITH SECTION 531, TITLE 10, UNIT- 
ED STATES CODE. 


DENTAL CORPS 
To be lieutenant colonel 
*MARSHALL R. COX M 
MEDICAL CORPS 
To be major 
JEFFREY J. SOLDATIS, Ba 
IN THE NAVY 


THE FOLLOWING-NAMED COMMANDERS IN THE LINE OF 
THE NAVY FOR PROMOTION TO THE PERMANENT GRADE 
OF CAPTAIN, PURSUANT TO TITLE 10, UNITED STATES 
CODE, SECTION 624, SUBJECT TO QUALIFICATIONS 
THEREFORE AS PROVIDE BY LAW: 


UNRESTRICTED LINE OFFICERS 
To be captain 


KRIS TIMERMAN MARK REED MILLIKEN 


ACKERBAUER 


THE FOLLOWING-NAMED LIEUTENANT COMMANDER IN 
THE LINE OF THE NAVY FOR PROMOTION TO THE PERMA- 
NENT GRADE OF COMMANDER, PURSUANT TO TITLE 10, 
UNITED STATES CODE, SECTION 624, SUBJECT TO QUALI- 
FICATIONS THEREFORE AS PROVIDED BY LAW: 


UNRESTRICTED LINE OFFICER 
To be commander 
RICHARD BURTON WREN 


THE FOLLOWING-NAMED LIEUTENANTS IN THE LINE OF 
THE NAVY FOR PROMOTION TO THE PERMANENT GRADE 
OF LIEUTENANT COMMANDER, PURSUANT: ТО TITLE 10, 
UNITED STATES CODE, SECTION 624, SUBJECT TO QUALI- 
FICATIONS THEREFORE AS APPROVED BY LAW: 


UNRESTRICTED LINE OFFICERS 
To be lieutanant commander 
TIMOTHY EUGENE DURST DAVID MICHAEL FOX 


THE FOLLOWING-NAMED LIEUTENANT IN THE STAFF 
CORPS OF THE NAVY FOR PROMOTION TO THE PERMA- 
NENT GRADE OF LIEUTENANT COMMANDER, PURSUANT 
TO TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, SECTION 624, SUB- 
JECT TO QUALIFICATIONS THEREFORE AS PROVIDED BY 
LAW: 


MEDICAL CORPS OFFICER 
To be lieutenant commander 
JOHN H. HEALEY 
IN THE ARMY 


THE FOLLOWING NAMED OFFICERS FOR PROMOTION IN 
THE RESERVE OF THE ARMY, UNDER THE PROVISIONS 
OF TITLE 10, U.S.C., SECTION 3366: 


ARMY PROMOTION LIST 
To be lieutenant colonel 


MICHAEL З. АВВОТТЕ ЕТКЕН 
ALLEN R. АВЕ ЕТТЕН 
ROBERT ABERNATHY ЖУҒЯН 
LEROY ABNER УК 
DOUGLASS ABRAMSON ЕТЕ 
THOMAS F. ADAMCYK ЖУК 
JOHN J. ADAMS ЕУҒИЯН 
ROBERT E. ADAMSKI ЖҮН 


February 3, 1994 


SIMPLICIO AAN HD 
WILLIAM AGRICOLA ТЖУҒЯН 
JOHN H. AILPORT  ЕУКЯН 
WILLIAM J. ARD ЕТЕ 
JEFFREY АКАМАТ5ВОР A 
ALAN K. AKERS УҒЯН 
RICHARD S. АҺВЕНСО БТБ 
HANS D. ALBINUS ЕТТЕН 
WILLIAM L. ALDRED У 
DAVID N. ALEXANDER 75ЖН 
ROBERT E. ALEXANDER  ЯУЖЯН 
ROBERT W. ALEXANDER PAETE WA 
ROLAND C. ALEXANDER REMETE MA 
BRUCE E. ALLEN ЕТЕ 

DON S. ІЕМ ЕТЕ 
CHARLES R. АІВВСКҮ ЕТКЕН 
RODNEY G. АЗОР 
ВОВЕВТРҒ.АІТНЕНІ ТЕТЯ 
BARBARA J. АМЗТЕН ТЕТЕ 
SUSAN P. ANDERS—QQS3S TA 
GARY Е. АХБЕНВЕМ УҒЯН 
DANIEL G. ANDERSON  ЕУЕЯН 
JOHN W. ANDERSON ЖЕТЕН 
MARTIN F. ANDERSON ҰЯ 
MYRON L. ANDERSON ЕТҒЯН 
STEPHEN ANDERSON, 
WILLIAM ANDERSON Т 
DONALD С. ANDERTON ЕТТЕН 
WALTER 5. АМЗЕ ТЕТЕ 
HAROLD S. ANSELLEMETE MA 
PERRY E. ANTHONY ЖУҒЯН 
HARRY R. ARCHER. 7676 
HARRY АВҺЕМО, ТЕУ 

KEITH O. ARLUND ЯУҒЯН 
ROBERT АВМ8ВТВОХО ЖУҒИН 
RUSSELL D. ARNESON ТЕН 
JOHN J. ARNOLD ТЕУ 
OSCAR W. ASCHERL ЖЕУГЕ 
BRUCE W. ASHMAN, 
JANICE L. ATWOOD PERETE 
JOHN P. AUBIN PERETE MA 
SAMUEL P. АОВВАМО ЖУҒИН 
STEVE P. АУВТІМ  ЕТЕТЕН 
REMY E. AUTZ ERATE TA 

MARIO AVILA ЖТА 
DONALD Е. BACHAND ЖУУ 
STEVEN A. BACKER ТЖ 
ERNEST M. BAILEY ЖШ 
LARRY J. BAILEY PYETET 
RICHARD А. BAIR ЕУ 
THOMAS A. BAIRD ЖУҒЯН 
DAVID L. BAKER ЖУК 
RONALD G. BAKER ТҒЯН 
STANFORD C. BAKER ЖЖЖ 
WAYNE R. BAKER ERSTE TA 
DANNY С. BALDWIN ЖЕТКЕН 
ROBERT N. BALENTON УУ 
WILLIAM D. BALIS PRETE TA 
VERNON C. BALLARD PYETET 
ALBERT BARDAYAN УИ 
JAMES ВАВЕКМЕСНТЕ  ЖУҒЯН 
DAVID J. BARIS A 
JAMES W. ВАВКЕІ ЖЕТЕН 
MICHAEL D. BARKS  ЖУҒЕН 
FREDDIE L. BARNARD ЖЕТКЕН 
MICHAEL L. BARNES  ЖУҒЯН 
DANIEL W. BARR ЕТТЕН 
MARIANNE BARR. EHETE M 
CURTISS О. BARROWS  ЖУҒИН 
PAMELA 5. BARTON  ЕУГЕН 
FREDERICK ВАНОТЛЛЕ ЕТКИН 
SILVIO J. ВАНООЛІ  ЯУЖТЕН 
HOMER J. BAH 

JOHN W. BASS 7576 TA 
EDWARD O. BAST PYETET 
JAMES W. BATES ЕТЕ 
CHARLES Е. ВАТТІЕ ТЕТЕ 
SCOTT W. BAXTER ТЖ 
THOMAS A. BAY УЖЖ 
MICHAEL A. BEAM ЯОҒЯН 
PENNY А.ВЕАМЕН ЖЕТКЕН 
ROBERT A. BEAN ЖУЖЯН 
IGNATIUS B. BEANS ЖУҒЯН 
BENEDICT BEARDSLEY ЖҒНЕ 
JOHN S. BEAVER ЕТКЕН 
MARK D. BECHER ЯУҒИН 
LARRY D. BECKER ЖУҒЯН 
DAVID J. BR % 
JAMES R. BEIRNES, JR Ж?ЕТЖ 
KENNETH W. BELL 
RICHARD R. BELLE 
CHRISTINE ВЕМОАВ ТХЯН 
EDGAR L. ВЕМЈАМІЧ ЖТК 
LUCION A. ВЕММЕТТЕ ЖУЗ 


JON D. BERLIN УС 
CHARLES BERNSTEIN, 


GERALDEA BETTERSON УЗУ 
GERALD R. BETTY ВЕТ 
MICHAEL S. ВЕУІ ЕК ЕТТЕН 
CHARLES R. ВІСКЕНЗВ ЗУ 
ROBERT J. ВПОГӘР ТЕУАҢ 
JAMES E. BIRKHIMER ЖУҒЕН 
JACK R. BISHOP ЕТКЕН 
LEONARD W. ВІЗНОР УИ 
DAVID BLACKLEDGE ЖУҒЯН 
KENNET BLACKLEDGESQQS S00 
GERALD BLACK WELL 
WILLIAM P. ВІАІСН УЖЖ 
HOMER D. BLA 
JAMES Е. ВЕУІЧЗ Ж7ТЕТЕН 
DANIEL BLOODWORTH ЖУҒАН 
MATTHEW P. BLUE ПІ ЯН 
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ROBERT L. BOATNER ЕТЕ LARRY J. CHRISTA JAMES А. DENSLE DDD 
MICHAEL BOATRIGHT ENET AA GEORGE W. CHURCH 757 GARRY J. DERAMUS ЖУ 
KEITH BOBENMOYER 97598 HARRY M. CHURCH ЕГЕН SAMUEL А. DEROCCO ЕУҒЯЯ 
LARRY BOCCAROSSA ЖЖ WALTER CHYTERBOK УҒИН ROBERT W. DERRERS HA 
DOUGLAS B. BOCK ENRETE TA DENNIS C. CLAMAN УЖЕ CHARLES DETULLEORMEVE HA 
ROBERT J. воллор ЖЕТЕН BRENT L. CLARK БТБ FREDERICK DEWALD ЯТКЯЯ 
ROBERT C. BOLTON EYEYE MA CHARLES J. CLAN EDGARDO DIAZ УСЕН 
RAYMOND J. BONDY УҒЯН EUGENE H. CLARK PASTS PEDRO Е. DIAZ ЕТКЕН 
DANIEL G. BONNET  ЕУҒЯН GEORGE A. С.АНКЕ ЖШ GLEN W. DICKEN УҒЯН 
RALPH Е.ВООКЕҺ ЯШ JEFFREY С.АВҮР ТЕУ STANLEY DICKERSON PRSTEM 
RONNIE M. BOOKER ТЖ DONALD J. С.АҮЕ ТЕЛ DAVID F. DICKSON ЕЕ 
DONALD V. BOOTH УҒЯН LESTER L. CLEMENT ЖУУЙ CARL D. DIETZ ЕН 
DONALD W. BORRMANN ҒИ DAVID E. CLEMONSERETE JA KENNETH R. pee ETETE 
PAUL S. BOUNDS  УЕЛЕ ROBERT С. ООЗЕ TA THOMAS L. DILEY PUSTE 
KENNETH M. BOURNE УҒЯ WILLIAM G. COBE Т JOHN C. DILLARDERETE MA 
LAWRENCE BOUTERIE 675 ROBERT D. COCHRAN PASTEH ANTHONY DIMARZ10 N 
JAMES J. BOTY MICHAEL J. СОРРЕҮ ТБТИ JERRY РІЧКЕ АСКЕРИ ЖУЖУЯ 
THOMAS M. BOWE REMETE MA RICHARD A. СОНООМ ҒҰН CARL DISALVATORE RIVETS MA 
PHILLIP Е. BO... MICHAEL Н. COKER ЯСИН LOUIS F. DISANTOBQSS0S JA 
RICKI F. BOWER УК MICHAEL W. COLBERT УҒЯН DIXON, LINDA J. ххх-хх-х... | 
KERRY A. BOWERS 7ҒЯН LLOYD V. COLE ЖЕТЕ EDWARD ПІЛСОҺЕХЕКІ ТБ 
ROBERT W. BOWERS УКЯН RICHARD A. COLE УҒЯН DENNY P. рОВВІЧЗ Е 
ROBERT J. ВОМІЕЗ БУУЙ MICHAEL COLEGROVE ҰЯ JOHN P. DOBYNS ЖУҒЯН 
RONALD D. BOWLING УУ PAUL D. COLEMAN PRSTE HA CLEMENT Р. DONELON ТҰН 
GERALD M. BOYD ғ GARY M. СОчИ DANIEL F. DONOHUE БУ 
ROBERT С. BRAAF ЕТЕ JEFFREY М. соч Ж7БУЯА KENNETH E. DONOVAN PASTEH 
KERRY M. BRACEY БЯЯ JOHN т. соч ROBERT J. DONOVAN У 
GARY R. BRADDOCK УҒЯН MARTIN D. СОМРТОМ ҒИ RONALD E. DONOVAN ЖИ 
WENDELL ВВАРҒОНО ОЯН BARRY Е. CONBOY БТ JOHN P. DORAN EUSTE WA 
THOMAS M. BRADLEY ЖШ RONALD P. CONLEY  ЕУҒЯН PAUL E. DORR ERSTE WA 
DAVID A. BRADSHAW ] DAVID H. CONNOLLY УЕЯН JOHN F. DOUGLAS Уға 
BARRY Н. BRAMWELL УИ VICTOR р. сомті У DAVID J. DOUGLASS ЖЕ 
DAVID H. ВВАМОТЕ ЕТКЕН CARL R. COOK БЕИ CLARENCE A. DOVER ТЖЯЯ 
JOHN D. BRANDT ЯН CURTIS L. COOK Уан WALTER G. DRA 
JAMES F. BRANNON  УҒЯН JOHN в. COOLEY Уға CLAIR L. рвАРЕН 75ТЕЙ 
HENRY К. ВКАЗУЕІ УК STEPHEN A. COOLEY ҒИ JOHN в.рвеЕвОз УҒЯН 
JAMES М.ввЕСЕР 75УЯЯ WILLIAM H. COOPER УҒЯН JON W. DRYSDALE, H 
LEON BREIDENSTEIN УҒЯН JOHN J. COPELAN, ЈК УЕТЯЙ PATRICK DUCHATEAU УБЯ 
ALVIN L. BRIDGESENSVS MA GALE P. CORBIN PRSTEH GEORGE M. DUDLEY PRSTEH 
MARC D. BRIERRERNETE WA REBECCA S. CORD УҒЯН GILFORD C. DUDLEY EVET HA 
RALPH А. ВЕП. БҮРУ JOHN A. COREY Е EDWARD R. DUGGER ЯН 
WALLACE BRITTAIN ӘБЕН JAMES A. Ss ооо А WILLIAM В. DULING ЕТТЕН 
DAVID G. БЕТТТЕН Е7ЖЯЯ LOUIS ғ. совово, Й ARTHUR H. DUMAS НУ 
BENNIE O. вНООКЗВ ОҒЯШ JAMES L. СОВВЕЛЛ ИТИИ AUGUSTAV M. DUNCAN ЖЕУГЕ 
RUSSELL L. BROOKS яғ JAMES W. CORRIVEAU BRIWET HA JAN Е.рОМКЕІВЕНСОР ЗУБУ 
THOMAS G. BROOKS УҒЯн ROBERT O. совтЕ? ҒИ DOUGLAS Е. DUNLAP сос, 
TILDEN L. ввоокз ЕН 2Амввн.совтон УҒЯН ROBERT м. DUNN ЕТКЕ 
ROBERT D. BROSHAR УИ JAMES Е. COUCH Ж ; 
BRUCE B. BROWN SSeS ARDWOOD COURTNEY ӨТКЕН WARREN L. DUPUIS ЕТКЕН 
HARRY B. BROWN IL SSeS RAY A. COURTNEY БИ LOUIS R. DUYNYA  ЯУЖҒЯН 
R. D. BROWN ERSTE WA ROBERT D. COWEN УҒЯН DANIEL G. pur 
WILLIAM J. BROWN PRSTE TA JEREL L. Co ЕТ GILBERT — 00. 
SHELDON J. BRUCE 25 JOHN А. сох ЯН ALLAN G. DYER ЕТКЕН 
JAMES A. ВВҮАМТ УҒЯН HAROLD W. COYLE PRSTEM CHERYL A. DYER 7 
GARY Т.вовт2 05ЯШ HARRY С. СКАМЕН ТЕТЯ JOSEPH D. рҮЕЗВ 7375798 
ғвереніск2.воск аған DAMIAN K. CRANE УҒЯН STANLEY J. DES TRA ФҰБТАН 
LINDA М. BUCKNER  ЖУҒЯН LYNN D. CRAWFORD PASTEH TODD L. EADS ЕТТІ 
RONALD V. BUETTNER ЖЖУҒЖ ROBERT L. CRAWFORD УЖЯН CHARLES EAGLESON УҒИН 
JAMES Т. ВИЛАЕТ SALVATORE CREMONA PRSTEM ANTHONY D. ECHOLS PASTE M 
PHILLIP R. Bunch He DAVID H. RES WILLIAM S. ЕСКІ ЕГЕН 
BENJAMIN BURGOS EHETE MA FRED D. CROSS PRSTEM STEVEN D. ЕСКЕН 7ҒЯН 
JAMES W. вовнКЕ БЖ RANDY K. CROSS Уға LYAL A. EDGHILLEMSTE M 
JOHN M. BURKE REMETEA WILLIAM В. СОрЕ ЖУҒЯН GREGORY В. EDWARDS EHETE WA 
THOMAS J. ee LOUIS A L. СІЛЕМ ЕУ JAMES L. ЕОМАНОВ ЖШ 
CHARLES BURNS ЕТКЕН JAMES W. СЛОМИ RONALD Т. EDWARDS ЗУУ 
JOHN W. BURNS 757578 JOHN D. сор  ЕУСЯН STEVEN C. EDWARDS ЖЖ 

: EDWARD R. CUMMINGS ТҒИН ERIC ОЛ, ЕСАУМР ЕТЕТІН 
JOHN м.воттімЕ УУ STEPHEN р.СОНІ БЕР ЕУЕУЯЙ DENNIS J. ЕІСсНЕН Ж?7ЕТ 
JEFFERY k. BUT ТЕУ DANIEL О. RAM DENNIS W. ELDRIDGE ФУ” 
ROBERT A. ВҮЕӘ ТЕ THOMAS P. СОЗІМАМО ЕУ CHARLES Е. ELG JA 
LEBARON BYRD АУҒАН MICHAEL. Е. CUTTS ЖЖ MELVIN ELLIOTT ЕТҒИН 
2АМЕВН.ВҮТМАН ТЕТЕ JEAN L. БАВВЕАЦ УУУУ KEITH к. кл,мЕНЗ 757 
HORACIO A. CABRERA SSS CLYDE DAELLENBACH ЕЖУ TERRY Е. ЕІМОВЕ ЕТУГЕ 
GARY З. САГАВКЕЗЕ ЖЯШ DAVID С. БАНЫ ЖУЕЯН RICHARD, БІЛ?ЕОТН ЖУҒЯН 
DAVID В. CALDWELL, WALTER DAHLMANN ЕТІН FREDERICK ЕМЕНІБЕН  ЯУЖТАН 
DONALD в. CALDWELL ЕТТЕН CHARLES Т. РАІ ВЕС УҒЯН MARVIN Е. EMERSON УУ 
RICHARD CALDWELL 7575 THEODORE DALIGDIG PRSTEM DAVID G. ЕМС ЕТЕ 
GERALD L. CALHOUN Ға JOHN M. DAL S ЕТ MA RANDALL ЕРРЕВЗОЧ SSS 
LYNN D. CAMERDON F BRIAN E. DALY SSeS STEVEN Н.ЕРРЕНЗОМ Ж7УЖУЯ 
ALELBERT САМРВЕЦГЦ( ЕТЕЯН JOE C. пАМЕЦ Ж TERRY L. ЕВВЕВТ  7ЕУЕУЯЯ 
BENJAMIN САМРВЕЦЦ( ЕТҒИН WARREN А. DANIEL ЕТГІ ROBERT C. ERICKSON, ЯН 
HAROLD W. САМРВЕЛЛ ЕТКЕН PATRICIA рАМІЕ 5 БУЛ WALLACE ERICKSON ТУИ 
2онмт.самРВЕЛ,  УҒЯН ЈАМЕЗ М. РАРОКЕ ЖУ DONALD м. ЕвкӘТЕО ЖЕУГЕ 
ROLAND L. c 75757 BYRON M. DARNELL EMET MA SALVATOR ERVOLINA  АУҒЖ 
JAMES F. CANNON PIPETTE HA DAVID E. DAVENPORT УҒЯН MARIS H. ESHLEMAN PASTEH 
LUCIEN G. CANTON ЕТЕ ЯН JAMES E. БАУЕМРОНТР ЖУЖТАЙ THOMAS L. ESKER ЕТУГЕ 
AMADOR R. CANTU ЖУҒИН MARY E. DAVENPORT ЖУҒЯН MICHAEL ESSELMAN ВУИ 
FRANCIS G. САРОТО 7 WILLIE DAVENPORT ЕЕ LARRY D. ETZKORN PRSTEM 
STEVEN L. CAREY PERETE WA JAMES D. DAVIDSON 7 TIMOTHY T. EUM ERSTE MA 
DONALD L. CARLSON 75757 ROBERT A. DAVIDSON ЖУҒЯН ALYCIA M. EVANS ТЕУ 
STANELY J. — POSTEM ALVIN A. DAVIS PRSTE TA DAVID L. EVANS ВУ 
JOHN в. CAROON PRETE WA ELBERT B. –АУІЗ БУЗУ JEFFREY C. ЕУАХУЕ 75УЯЯ 
PETER А. САВО?ЛА ЕТКЕН JEFFREY A. БАУІЗ Ж?ЕТЯН MICHAEL E. EVANS, ЕН. ЕТЕТЕН 
DONALD E. CARROLL ТЕГЕН JOHN G. DAVIS ROBERT R. EVANS ЕУ 
JOHN D. CARROLL ЕТТЕН JOHN N. DAVIS STEPHEN L. ЕҮМАНОЙ 7УЖУЯ 
JOHN E. CARTER ВТЗ JOHN T. ПАУЗУ REGINALD J. FADDENPMETETHA 
C. C. CARUSO. УН RALPH C. БАУІЗ ТХИН FRANK Ј. FAR 
JOHN Р. CASCIANO EPEE ROBERT Е. рАУІЗ УҒЯН BROCK T. РАЛ ОМУ 
BRUCE А. САВЕЫЛЛА  Ж?ЖҒЖЯ WILLIAM A. РАУІЗ 7 CHARLES J. FANoH БУБУ 
EDWIN S. САБТ ЕВУ GARY M. DAWSON УҒЯН MARGIT A. FARMER Т?ХИЯ 
WILLIAM T. CEARLEY ЕТТЕН JESSE L. БАҮР ЕТЕТІН ROBERT Е. РАКМЕТ 
DANIEL F. CHANDLER EYSTE MA KENNETH M. BAT MICHAEL Е. ҒАВВЕЛРЕТЕТЯН 
DAVID A. CHANK ЕЖЕН RICHARD L. DAY PRSTEM RALPH R. РАНЕЕ 
CRAIG S. CHAPMAN PUETE TA ANTHONY DEBARTOLI УНУ THOMAS D. FARRELL] 
NORMAN CHARLEVILLE PRSTEM GEORGE V. ЕСАВТЕО ЖЖ SCOTT W. FAUGHT УВУ 
JACK R. CHARLTON ТЖ WILLIAM A. DECKER  ЯУҒЯН CHARLES FAULCONER ЖЕУГЕ 
WILLIAM O. CHATWIN ЖТЖ LEON G. DEHAVEN ЖОҒ MICHAEL J. ҒЕСНІКЕ 7ҒЯН 
GERALD CHERNICOFF PRSTEM DAVID P. DEKORTE PASTE MA GEORGE M. FEENEY ЕТ 
DOUG CHESNULOVITCH FERETE WA PETER А. ОПЛАТИ DAVID L. FELKER ЖУЕТЯЙ 
DENNIS CHOJNOWSKI УВУ DAVID Р. РЕМЕК ЖУҒИН манкв.РЕМСЕ АУҒЕН 


THOMAS CHRISTENSEN ЕТСЕ DONALD J. DEMETZ, IN JAMES M. FERGUSON N 
REYNOL CHRISTENSON ЕТТЕН HUGH M. DENNY ЕУ JOSE FERNANDEZ НОУТЕ 


THEODORE G. FERY. ФИ 
RICHARD L. FETZER,  ЖЯ 


XX. 259) 
JOSEPH W. FISCHER, 
ALAN L. FISHER, 
DONALD D. FITHIAN, 


LAWRENCE FITTING, 
MICHAEL FITZPATRICK, 
GARY J. FLEMING, 

EDWIN F. FLINT, JR., 

ROLAND A. FLORES, 
TERRY FOBBS, 

GERALD W. FONTENOT, 

GARY D. FORD, 

STEVEN T. FORD, 
KENNETH A. FORREST, 
MACK H. FOUNTAIN, ЕТЕ 
WILLIAM FOUNTAIN, ЖУЯЙ 
DANIEL G. FOUST, ххх -хх-х... 


SAMUEL R. FOWLER, 
ROGER A. РОМЕ, 

JAMES A. FRALEY, [597 
MURRAY L. FRANZ, 
SCOTT L. FRASER. 


JAMES R. FREEMAN, 

IAN G. FRENCH, 

THOMAS E. FRICKS, 

JOHN Быны Ан 
LARRY P. FRIEND, 

CHARLES F. FRISCH, 
JOHN D. FRITZ, 

SANDRA L. FRITZ, 
WILLIAM R. FROST, 
KEITH W. FRUEHAN, 
ANTHONY D. FUGER, 
RODNEY K. FULLER, 
KURT A.GABEL, ххх-хх-... | 

BOBBY L. GADDIS, 
RICHARD GAGLIARDO, 
AUSTIN P. GAINES, 70 
BARRY B. GALLAGHER, 
ROBERT L. GALLAWAY ТРАН 
WILLIAM F. GALVIN, ххх-хх-... | 
BARBARA D. GARCIA, 
DELORIS A. GARDER, 
GLENN H. GARDNER, УФ 
JOSEPH C. GARDNER, 
GARY H. GARRETT, 
PETER H. GARRETT, 
STEPHEN GARRINGTON, ЕУ 
HOWARD E. GARVAR, 
JAMES J. GARVEY, 75785 
RAYMOND E. GARVEY, ПЕТЕ 
JOSEPH W. GENTILE, 
DONALD D. GERIG, 
DAVID R. GERLACH, 
ROBERT J. GIBBS, 
CHARLES D. ЕДЕН хасан 
JOE С. GILES, 

KAREN 8. GILLETT, 
DANIEL P. GILLIGAN, УТИ 
ROGER E. GILLUM, 22 


JOHN т. GLISSON, Ж) 
ROBERT D. GLOVER, ЖУН 
RAYMOND GODLESEL PST 
KATHLEEN GODSALL, 
JOSEPH GOLDBERG, 
PETER 8. GOLDBERG, 

FRANCIS G. GOMOLKA, 

LOUIE GONZALES, a ae 
MANUEL E. GONZALEZ, 

GERALD L. GOOCH, 
ALLEN L. GOODINE, 
JOHN A. GOSHORN, PASTE MA 
JUNE Е. GOTOWICKI, 
JAMES L. GOUGH, ЕТЕ 

JON G. GRABER, 
THOMAS V. GRAHAM, [7 
DAVID D. GRAY. ЕТЕ 
ROBERT B. GRAY, 
ROBERT E. AY 
HORST G. GRECZMIEL, 
BILLY R. GREEN, ЕТИ 
STANLEY GREENWOOD, 
NANCY L. GREGG, 
GORDON GREMILLION, 
WAYNE P. GRESH, 


DANIEL F. GRIGSON, 
STANLEY T. GRIP, 
ROBERT L. GRONSKI.  ЖУЯН 
JAMES J. GROSS, ӨШ 
WILLIAM D. GROSS, 
ROBERT B. GROVE, 
PHILLIP R. GRUBBS, ESTAM 
CHARLES І. GRUVER, 
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JOSEPH GULINELLO, 
DENNIS L. GUM, 

DAVID F. GUNN, 

JOHN M. GUNTER. ЖТИ 
CARL E. GUSTAFSON, ЯН 
TONY G. GUSTIN, 
ISAAC V. GUSUKUMA, 
WILLIAM С. HAAS 
DAN HAENDEL, | ххх-хх-... | 
LEE D. HAFER, 7575ЯЙ 
MARK J, HAGAN, 
LAWRENCE HAGGERTY, 
JOHN P. HAIRE, 
THOMAS D. HALEY, 
ALLEN R. 1 
KELLY D. HALL. PETEA 
JOSEPH M. HAMM, ЖЕТ 
PAUL F. НАММ.7575ЯЯ 


ROGER W. HAMMOCK, 
RONALD B. HAMMOND, 
MARK L. HAMPTON, 


GAYLE B. HAMRICK, 

MACKEY K. HANCOCK, PISTEET 
BRETT L. HANKE, 
COLIN M. HANNINGS, 


DOUGLAS R. HANSEN, 
KARL K. HANSEN, 
N, 


GLEN A. HARCEY, 
MARK 8, HARDING, 
JOHN F. HARGRAVES, 
DONALD В. HARMON, 
REX 8. HARPER, 

JOHN W. HARRIS, 775758 
ROBERT P. HARRIS, 
VICTOR W. HARRIS, 7575798 
DONNAN R. назо eee 
JAMES H. HARRISON, 

RONALD B. HARRISON, 
WAYNE L. HARRISON, E 
DANNY C. HARVEY, Baca 
KEVIN 8. НАВУЕҮ, 770 
THOMAS D. HASBROOK, УТИ 
GEORGE Т. HASLER, 87758 
CHARLES В. HAVER, ТИ 
BRENTON L. HAWORTH, ЖТ 
GRANT L. HAYDEN, УЙ 
SCOTT F. HEALY. ЖАЙ 


VAN B. HENDERSON, ЯН 
STEVEN Р. HENRY, | ЖУН 
JOHNNY G. HENSLEY, PSL 
PATRICK HERMANSON, 
FRANCIS HERNANDEZ, 
GILBERT HERNANDEZ, ЯУ 
WAYNE HERRINGTON, PUSTOM 
CHARLES R. HIATT, УАН 
GREGORY V. HICKS, 83 
FREDERICK HIGGINS, 2/2 
WILLI HILDEBRANDT, БТИ 
MARK W. HILL, ? 
STEVEN A. HILL, Т 
TERRY L. HILL, 70 
DAVID V. HINES, 
KENNETH E. HINTON, 
LEO P. HIRREL, 

RANDALL 8. HLEDIK, 

CURTIS L. HOBBS, 757528 
JOHN в. HOBSON, 757528 
JOHN L. HOCKING, 8977 


JACK W. HOESLY, УИ 
MICHAEL HOFBERGER, 
MICHAEL H. HOFFMAN, 

STEPHEN D. HOGAN, 

GAROLD D. HOLCOMBE, 
CHARLES G. HOLDEN, 75759 
JAN P. HOLESOVS а 
DONALD R. HOLLAND, БТИ 
WAYMAN HOLLAND, 
DENNY L. HOLLOWAY 
HUGH W. HOLMES. Ж 


THEODORE HOLZMANN, 
STEPHEN N. HONAKER, 
JASPER HONEYCUTT, 
RODNEY м. HONIG, ЕСЕ 
CHRIS А. HOOD, 


RAYMOND F. HOPKINS, 
DANIEL Е. HORNER, 
STANLEY T. HOSKIN, 
ARTHUR J. HOULE, ХХХ-ОСХ...| 
JONATHAN М. HOUSE, ЕТЕ 
DAVID Е. HOVDE, E 
ROBERT W. HOWE, F 
MICHAEL R. HOWLAND, 
DAVID E. HRICZAK. 
CRAIG J. HUCH, ЕТ 
ROBERT D. HUDNALL, 
FORREST HUDSPETH, 
GEORGE B. HUFF, ЖЕТЕН 
MILES HUFFSTUTLER, 
CLYDE L. HUGHES, 

JOHN H. HUMPHRIES, 

CLARENCE R. HUNLEY, 


GERALD HUNNICUT 

THOMAS F. HUNT, 

DOUGLAS G. HURST. 75 
JAMES HUTCHISON., Б 


BERYL W. HYDER, 


HERBERT A. IRISH, 
ALAN K. ITO, 

JEANINE E. JACKSON. 
ARTHUR M. JAMES, 

KIM M. JAMES, ТЕТЖЯЙ 
ZBIGNIEW JANKO! 

FRANK B. JANOS! 

CHARLES N. JAY, 

PAUL I. ЈЕНЕ, ЖЕТЕН 
JEFFREY M. JENSEN, ЖТУЯН 
JERRY L. JENSEN, 


CHARLES H. JOHNSON, ТЕТЕ 
DALE R. JOHNSO! 


ROBERT A. JOHNSO 
SCOTT E. JOHNSON, ӨЙ 
WILLIAM JOHNSTON, 
DAVID R. JONES, 
GARY L. JONES. 70 
GERALDINE C. JONES, 
HARVEY L. JONES, 
LEE A. JONES, ТӘН 
MATTHEW A. JONES, ЖТҒЯЯ 
WILLIAM C. JONES, 72 
SAMUEL 8. JOSLIN 
ALAN G. JURISON, ЕТЕ 
LEONARD KACHINSKY , УТИ 
KEITH K. KALMAN, АЙ 
EDWARD F. KAMMER. Ж 
LESTER J. KAMPEN, 
CHARLES A. Kama] - 
DENNIS R. KARNS, бай 


JON R. KER. ФУБЯЯ 
RICHARD J. KIEHART, 
SHARON L. KIESEL, 
JERRY D. KIMBLE, 
MICHAEL K. KING, 
COLLIN M. KINSEY, 
DANIEL E. KINSEY, 
PAULA E. KIRBY, 
RONALD D. ye 
CARL E. KR. 

MARY P. KLEE, 
PATRICK J. KLEIN, 
JOHN ғ. KLINE, ЕТКЕН 

JERRY KLINGINSMITH, 
CHARLES T. KNIGHT, 
JAMES W. KNIGHT, 
JOHN F. KNIGHT, 

JOHNNY KNIGHTEN, 

DAVID L. KOCK, 

FREDERICK Pee Батан 
MICHAEL Т. КОРЕ, 

RICHARD KOFFINKE. 267 
GORDON L. конотек. ЖТИ 
STANLEY Е. KOLLER. 0067 


LAWRENCE KONG. 
KENNETH С. KONZAK, 


KENNETH В. KOON, 


WILLIAM F. KOUS, 
ROBERT A. KRAMER, УС 
ROBERT A. KRAUSE, ЖЖ 
MARY L. KRENEK, УҒА 
MICHAEL D. KROUSE, 
REGGE D. KRUEGER, ТЕТЕЯЯ 
CHARLES M. KUHL, 
JOHN J конга 
JERRY А KULLOS, ЯН 
IHOR N. KUNYNSKYJ, 
DANIEL KURCZODYNA. ZETEMA 
ROBERT L. KURTH, ЕТ 
CHARLES B. LADD, ххх-хх-х.. | 
MARGARET LAFRANCE 
LARREMORE LAMONTE. БО 
MICHAEL F. LANASA, 
MARK E. LANDERS, х хх-хх-х.. | 
VALTON D. LANDRUM, 
RICHARD F. LANGE, 
GEORGE D. LANNING, ххх-хх-х...| 
ALEXANDER LAPINSKI, 
LEON F. 1.АРОІХТ. ВЕТ 
ROBERT E. LARA, 
PAUL B. LARSON, ЯӨУОЯН 
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DANIEL В. ҺАБАТЕН ЕТЕТІН WILLIAM Н. МСЕ УЕМ ЕТЕЕН FRANCIS С. NEWTON БУБУ 
HARVEY L. АЗЕ У CHARLES W. MCEWEN ТЕТЕ FRANK D. NIAGRO PRETE MA 
KURT R. LAVIN ESTEM MICHAEL MCFADDEN 7 REGINALD NICHOLAS УЖЖ 
DANIEL R. АУІМЕВ УЖ DONALD Е. MCFELH ADD MICHAEL R. МІСНОІ З 777 
FRANCIS J. ҺАМҺЕЗӘ ТЕУ THEODORE С. MCGANN ЖУҒЯН PAUL J. мсогетт а 
STEVEN M. .АМУВЕМСЕ ЕТ PAUL L. МСОП ЕТКЕН LOUIS B. п 
DARRYL L. LAW H THOMAS MCGINNESS 8775757 ERNEST M. NIX PRETE HA 
CHARLES L. LAWSON. 67 ЕН JOHN W. MCGOWAN ЕТКЕН TERRY R. МОАСК ЕТЕ 
RICHARD A. LAWSON ЕТКЕН RICHARD B. MCGRADY ЖУҒИЯ JAY NOLEN F 
BENJAMIN R. LAWTON 7577 JAMES Е.МСОВАТНӘЕТКЯН FREDERICK МОНБАЦ ЖЕУГЕ 
EDWARD B. LAYNE, ІП ЖТС BENNIE R. МССЫІЕЕ УЖЖ THOMAS H. NUGENT PETETA 
MICHAEL T. LEACH USS FRANK F. MH DELL Н. NUNALEY ТИ 
ALAN J. ЕСІ АТЕ ТЕТЕ ROBERT D. MCKENZIE PETEJA MICHAEL E. NUNLEY 7577 
JOSEPH H. LEDOUX EHETE MA STANLEY MCKERCHER PETEA WAYNE A. OAKS, Б ЕТКЕН 
CHARLES B. ІБЕТЕТКЕН JOHN Р.МСҺАВЕХЕ ТЕТЕ JOHN F. OBT TTS ТЕУГЕ 
ELDRIDGE L. ЕЕЕ ЕТЕ JOHN Ғ.мсикАУ ТЕТЕ BRYAN R. OBOYLE АТАН 
RONALD P. ЕҒЕУЕНР ЕТЕТІН CURTIS в. мс.ЕМОНЕ УБ MARK J. OCKWOOD, 777 
ANDREW B. LEIDER ТЕТЕ BRUCE L. MCMAHON ЕТТЕН HENRY J. OCONNOR УСЕН 
RAYMOND ҺЕМАХВКІ ЖУҒЯН LOUIS E. MCMAHON ЖУҒАН PATRICK ODONNELL ӨТЕН 
RICHARD LEMMERM AS ТЕРЕН KEVIN L. MCMULLEN PETEM THOMAS Р. ODONNELL ЕТТЕН 
ҒКАМК Ј. ТЕСЕ ЕТЕТІН CHARLES М. МСМЕП ЕТСІН WILLIE Н. OGLESBY ЕТТЕН 
RICHARD А. LENNON JAMES W. MEADOR ЕТКЕН THEODORE H. OK AW ЕТҒЯН 
PATRICIA A. LENNON ЕТКЕН MICHAEL W. MEANS ЕТКЕН KEITH D. OLIVER ЕТКЕН 
JOSEPH ІБОМЕЦЛАР ЕТЕТЕН FLORIAN І. MEEKSEMETS MM ROBERT OLSCHESKY 7” 
RICH ҺЕРҺАТТЕМТЕН ТЕУ ROBERT J. МЕСНЕВИ BRUCE L. OLSON PRETE WA 
BRENT R. ЕЅЕВЕКС ЕТЕТІН ARSENY J. MELNICK BSS Sl ) JACK D. OLSON PETETA 
DENNIS M. ЕВМАҚК ТЕТСЕН ALETHA M. MELZER PIPETTE HA JAMES J. OLSONPEETETHA 
ВЕНМАВОР.ІЕУАМ ТЕТКЕН RAYMOND Е. MENARD ЖУ LEE E. OLSON ЖЕТКЕН 
GLENN R. ЕУАН ТЕТКЯН ROB MERCERFALKOFF УЖЖ LEONARD R. OLSON ЖОҒ 
MACK E. LEWIS ЕТКЕН STEPHEN MERCURIOSQ3S9S HA DENNIS M. OMALLEY ЕТКЕН 
CEASAR J. ЕУБАТН ТЕТЕ THOMAS F. MERIGAN ЕТКЕН JOHN R. OMALLEY ЕТКЕН 
JAN A. МОНО ЕТЕ ANTHONY K. MEROLA ТЕГЕН DOUGLAS M. OMATA ЖТС 
JOHN D. LICK PERETE MA MELVIN L. МЕКЕШ УЙ MARTIN Ј. ОМЕПІ ЕТЕТІН 
RICHARD LIMEHOUSE PRSTEM DONALD W. MESECK ЕТГІ MARK J. OROPALLO ЕУҒИЯ 
ELIZABETH ШІРРМАММ ЗУБІ JAMES в.МЕЗ8ӘІМОЕН ЖУЖТАН RAYMOND Н. ORR. ЖТЖ 
GEORGE M. НАЙ ЕТКЕН GILBERT Е. мЕвтІ ЕВ ЖУУ VICTOR ORTIZMERCADO PETETA 
RICHARD LITTLETON УЖЕ MARTIN В. МЕТІ ЕТСІН RUPERT O. OSBORN, JR. ETETE WA 
ROGER LIVINGSTON ЕТКЕ GERALD W. МЕҮЕНЕ ЕТТЕН DANIEL OSTENDORPHEMETE MA 
2АМЕ8р.ІОСКАВҮБ ЯТА JOHN W. МІЕКЗ ЕТТЕН KENNETH L. OTEY ЕТТЕН 
JOHN I. LODEN ЕТСІН MILTON Y. МІСТА ЕТТЕН DAVID A. OTTESEN 7 
LAWRENCE Е. ГОКТОЗ ЕТ THOMAS C. MIHALEK EETEHI JAMES Е. OH 
STEWART W. LONG ЕТКЕН MICHAEL G. МП.ОЕБ ЕТКЕН GEOFFREY OVENDEN ТЕТЕ 
ROSEMARY R. ІОРЕНЕ ЯТХИН CLAIRE М. MILLER ТЕТКЕН HARRY D. OWEN ТЕТЕ 
JAMES Е. ОЛЗ GREGORY R. MILLI WILLIAM D. OWEN ЖУРЕ 
ERNEST G. ІОУЕТТЕ ЕТКЕН JOHN R. MILLER PIPETA THA JIMMY J. OWENS ЖТИ 
TIMOTHY LUBINSKY ТСЖ RICHARD A. MILLER ТЯ MITCHELL A. РАВІЗ ЖУЖУЯЯ 
JOHN E. LUCHANSKY УЖЖ LEWIS E. MILLIGAN EYSTE MA RONALD M. PACKER EUSTE MA 
WILLIAM H. LUKER ЕТЕ DAVID N. MILLS ТЕТКІ DONALD L. PADGETT EETEHI 
DENNIS E. LUTZ 5933750 KENNETH P. MILLSAPRPETETHA JOHN W. PADLEY ТШ 
ERNEST W. LUTZEMETE MA JIMMY D. MINCHEW ЕТСІН LOUIS J. PAESSUNPIPETETHA 
RAYMOND R. LUTZ ТЕТЕ FREDERICK E. МІМЕН ЕТЕТІН ERNEST Е.РАОВАСАМ ЕТЕУ 
LESLIE C. LYONS ххх-хх-х | GARY J. MINER ЕТТЕН CHARLES E. PAINTER PETETA 
ANTON L. MACHANY ЖУҒЯН KEITH E. MINKLEY PETEM ALBERT D. PALMER ЖТЖТАЙ 
MICHAEL MACKENZIE  ЕТЕЕН JAMES F. MINOR ТЕТКЕН JOSEPH R. РАЦМЕВ ЖТЕТЕН 
ROBERT W. MACKIE EYSTE LEWIS MITCHELL ЕТКЕН ROGER A. PAQUETTE 7 
ANN F. MACMURRAY 75767 ANDRE F. MIXON ТЕТЕ BOYD R. PARKER ЕТКЕН 
CHRIS Е. MADONTI PERETE MA JAMES R. MOBLEY PETETA RICHARD G. PAKER. Ж7ЖЯН 
EDWARD Т. MAGDZIAK ЖУҒЕН DAVID B. МОСК. ЕТКЕН CHARLES W. PARKS EHETE TA 
SAMUEL В. MAGRUDER PASTE MA DAVID A. MOELLER PETEJA MICHAEL А. PARKS PETEM 
CHRISTOPER МАІХМЕН ЖУҒЕН DANIEL М. МОҒҒЕТТ ЕТЕУ ROBERT РАВМЕМТЕН ЖТҒЯН 
DONNA С. MAIZEL ERSTE LESLIE L. МОРРЕТТ ЖУЖУЯЙ WAYNE L. PARSONS У 
GERHARD J. МАЈЕН ТЕТЕ RICHARD W. МОЛЛСАҚ УАН EDWARD eren Б Зан 
FORREST D. мапсомв 7а JOSEPH MONAGHAN ТЕН LASZIO PASZTOR, JR, 
CARLOS MALDONADO PRETE MA ANTHONY P. MONCAYO REMETEA JEFFREY РАШ ОІМО БТБ 
MARTIN MALDONADO ЕУ RICHARD С. MONCURE ЯТҒЯН HENRY L. РАҮМЕ ЕТСЕ 
WARREN Е.МАІЕХМ ЕТКЕН BRUCE Н. MoNRLL ЕТЕ 2АМЕ8Е.РАҮМЕР ЕТЕТІН 
JOAN F. MALLOY ЖУҒЕН RICHARD, MONEYPENNY ЖУҒЕН JOHN W. PEARCE PASTE MA 
PAUL E. МА МВОЗЕВ ТЕТЕЕН JAMES W. MONK ERSTE WA PETER Т.РЕАНЗЕР ЯТЕТЯЯ 
STEPHEN R. МАМСЕ ТЗТ DAVID A. MONTE ЖУҒАН JOSEPH J. РЕСОНВАНО ЕТУИ 
RICHARD МАМЕВЕОІ ТОЖЕ DAVID L. MOON ЕТГІ ROBERT E. PEECK УҒЖН 
CHRISTOPHER MANOS PRETE HA ROBERT С. MOON ТЕЯН THOMAS E. PEEK  ЖУҒЕ 
JOHN C. МАМТЕПЛ ЕТКЕН THOMAS P. MOORE ЖТҒИН IKE I. РЕЕІ Ж 

PETER C. МАНСЕАС ЖУҒЕН DANIEL O. MOORHEAD. ЖУҒИН STANLEY G. РЕНГ ЖЕТЕН 
JOSEPH L. МАКСНАМО ТЕН RICHARD MOORHEAD ЖУҒИН JAMES R. PELECH ЕЕ 
RALPH К.МАВКАМПАМН ТЕН ADELINA B. MORALES ЕТКЯН CHARLES В. РЕГТО ЖУЖТЯЯ 
DAVID J. МАВКОЦ ТЕУГЕ DENNIS P. MORGAN ЖУҒЕН THOMAS М. PENTON PETE MA 
BRIGITTE B. МАВТІМЕ  ЕТЕЕ JOHN F. MORGAN ЕТЕ PHILIP D. РЕНҺҮР ЕТЕТІН 
FRIEDRICH МАВТІМ ЕТКЕН STEVEN J. MORGAN PETETA JAMES Е. РЕКЗОМ  ТЕТАЙ 
JASON H. MARTIN УЖУҒИН RICHARD MORIWAKI DENIS J. РЕТСОУІС ЖЕТ 
LEWIS A. MARTIN ЖУҒЕН ALBERT W. MORRIS PIPETES ROBERT D. РЕТЕНЗ УЯТА 
PETER р.МАНТІМЕ ЕТЕ DAVID A. MORRIS PRETE M SCOTT C. PETERSON ТЕТЕ 
RONALD D. MARTIN PETEJA PATRICIA А. МОНЫІЗЕ ЕТЕ TORRE A. PETERSON УУУ 
WAYNE K. MARTIN ЕТТЕН GEORGE J. MORRISON ЕТКЯН THOMAS С. PETRICK ENRETE MA 
LOUIS M. MARTINEZ Ж7ҒЯН WILLIAM MORRISSEY ЕТКЕН RICHARD РЕТТІМСЕНІ ОЖЖ 
HERBERT I. МАЗОХМ ?ҒЯН KENNETH М. MORROW 7ҒЯН MICHAEL J. РРАСТН ТТ 
SUSAN В. MASON PETETA JOSEPH МОТЗІХСЕКИ УЯУ SIEGMUND РЕЕТРЕН ТЗТ 
ROYCE D. MASSEY PTATEM EVERETT R. MOUDY PERETE MARK A. РРІЗТЕНЕК  УЖУЯЙ 
JOHN F. MATHEWS ВЕТ JAMES R. MOTR JOHN С. PHARR H 
RUSSELL G. MATH THOMAS L. MOYER ТЕУГЕ GEORGE F. PHELAN ОЖТ 
ROBERT D. МАТКІ JOHN р. MUILENBURG ЕТ 2АМЕ8С.РНІРРӘР ЖУЖУЯЙ 
ERICK Т. MATTHYS. PASTEI DOUGLAS MUIRHEID PETETA JOSEPH C. РІЕХЕ? АР ЕТЕТ 
ROGER S. MATZKIND ЕТКЕН THOMAS J. MULLEN УЖЕ BARRY N. PIERCE PRETE HA 
STEPHEN E. MAXEY УЖЕ MICHAEL MULLIGAN, ЕТЕ PAUL R. PILLAR PETET 
RICHARD Т. МАТУ KENNETH W. MULLINS УЖЕ LARRY G. PITMAN ЖЕУГЕ 
BOBBY E. MAYFIELD ЖУҒЕН DENNIS R. MULLOY УҒЕН LIONEL O. PITTMAN ЖУК 
JOHN L. MAYFIELD  ЖТҒЕН EARL D. MUNNS, ЈЕ ТЕТЕ TRAVIS D. PITTMAN Ж7ЖУАЙ 
GREGORY P. МАУМАНО %7ҒЯН WILLIAM W. MYERS PERETE DAVID J. PLAGEMANN УУЖ 
DOMINIC MAZZOTTA ЖУҒАН ROY с. MYHLHOUSEN ?ҒЯН OTIS L. Р.ЕАВАМТР ЖУЖУЯЙ 
JOHN M. MCAULEY ЕТКЕН BRUCE А. МҮМАТТ ЯТ LEE A. PLUMMER ЕТКЕН 
JOHN T. MCBRAYER ЖУҒЖН GILLES G. NADEA URMATE JAMES A. РОЦНАМОЗ Ж7ҒИН 
JEFFREY C. МССАММ Ж?ҒЯН EUGENE NAHLEY УЖЖ MARGARET В. РОРЕ ТУУЙ 
KEVIN F. MCCARROLL ЖТХИЕ LOUANN NANNINI ЖУЖАН LLOYD E. PORTA УЖЖ 
JOHN J. MCCARTHY PETEA MICHAEL А. МЕЛ ЕТСЕ ELEASE РОКТЕЕ ТЕТ 
GLENN Н. MCCARTY PETETA DONALD N. NEIDIG УЗУ NEIL R. PORTER ЦУУ 
CHARLES МССНЕІЅТОМ| LEWIS L. NEILSON. Б ЕТКЕН PAUL W. PORTER УХ 
WARNER D. MCCLURE LEE E. NELSON ЕТКЕН CARL N. POSTON ЖУЖЕН 
JOHN в. MCCOLLOM  аТЕЯН LOU G. NELSON ЖУЖАН BRUCE W. POTTER ЕТТЕН 
TERENCE H. МССООГ ТАН THOMAS D. МЕБОМ N GARY A. РОТТЕН ЖУҒЕЯ 
JOHN с. MCCORMICK У THOMAS W. NELSON ЕТКЕН WILLIAM R. POUSS ИВ 
LYNN M. MCCRUM  ЕТЕЕН JACK F. NEVIN ESTEJA LEWIS В. РОМЕ  ЖУҒЖН 
ROBERT MCDERMOTT N MICHAEL J. NEW ЕТСЕ РАО А. РОМЕЛ БУУ 


THOMAS Н. МСРОМАІ ОКУУ GLENN р. NEWELL, 7675 RICHARD G. POWELL ESS 
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TERRENCE A. POWERS ЕТЕУ ROBERT H. SAVARSS оос DAVID s. STEIN ЕТЕ 
CHARLES C. PRATT ЕТЕУ GARY L. SAWYER ЕТЕТІН MARK Е. STENGEL, Ж? 
EDWaRD PRETISENDAN ТЕУГЕ FRANK L. SAXTON Ж7ҒЯН JAY Е. ЗТЕРНЕМ ТЕТЕ 
JAMES Ғ.РВЕЗТОМРЯТЕТЯН DUANE SCARBOROUGH  ЖТҒЯН JOSEPH Н.8ТЕРР ЕТТЙ 
NORMAN L. РВЕУАТТЕ ЖЕТЕУ JERRY D. 8СНАСНЕН ЕТСЕ RICKY D. STERLING ЕЖ 
BERNARD J. РАСЕ ЕТЕУ OTTO B. ЗСНАСНТ ЕУ ANTHONY E. 8ВТЕНМЕНЕ ЕТКЕН 
CHRISTOP PRINSLOW ЕТЕТІН REGINA SCHAFFNER ЕТСЕ JOHN В. STERNS ЕТЕТІН 
JOSEPH А. FRI УТЕ DONALD F. SCHARDT ТУҒАН MICHAEL L. STEVENS ЕТКЕН 
KENNETH PRITCHARD ТГ STEVE W. 8СНІЕСТЕ ЕТКЕН JOHN Е.8ТЕМАНТЕ ЕТКЕН 
RICHARD РВОУЕХСНЕН ЕТКЕН AUSTIN B. SCHMIDT ТАН ROBERT L. 8ТЕМАВТР ЕТЕТЯН 
STEVEN С. РТАСЕК ЕТКЕН LAWRENCE өСНМІОТІ ТЕН WILLIAM D. STEWART ETETE J 
довЕс.РСЕХТЕР ЖУБУ рАТІ,27.өснчЕтштЕНР ЯТЕТЯН MARCUS C. STILES PIATEJ 
AO E. PULS ЖТЕТЯН SUSAN M. SCHOECK ЖЕТТЕН JOSEPH ВТООВОПЛ ЕТЕГЕН 
CHARLES Н. РОКМЕІ ЕТЕТЕН DOUGLAS SCHOENBECK ТЕУГЕ STEPHEN А. STOHLA ЕТЕ 
CHARLES A. QUIRK ЕТКЕН SUSAN ЗСНОЕРРІЕН ЕТЕГІН BENJAMIN STONE ЖЕУГЕ 
RUSSELL W. RACH ТЕТКЯН JACK SCHOESSLER 7578 BRIAN P. STONE 7577 
THOMAS P. ВАСНЕГЗ ТЖ JOHN L. SCHOTT ЕТКЕН NORMAN W. STORRS ИТЕН 
JOEL RADJENOVICH ЕТЕТІН JOHN H. SCHULTZ 7978 BRUCE T. STOUT ТТ 
PAUL J. КАРРАЕІ ТЕУ STEPHEN P. ЗСНОІТ ЕТТЕН FREDERICK 8ВТҺАПЕНРЯТЕТЕН 
BRIAN С. КАС АМО ЖУҒИН GREGORY SCHUMACHER 757578 DAVID M. STRATMOEN ЕТСЕ 
JESUS RAMIREZ ТЕТІ DAVID J. SCHUMANN У NICHO STRAVELAKIS EMPATAM 
JOSEPH W. RANNEY ТЕУГЕ CHAR SCHWARTZMANN ТТС WALTER М.8ТРТЕТЕН ЕТЕУ 
MARK A. ВАЗЗАЗ Ж7ҒЯН MICHAEL J. 5СОВА ТЕТЕ MARK A. STROBEL ЕТТЕН 
ANDREW J. RAYMOND УСЕН MARK W. SCOTT ЕТСЕ АГАМ Б. ЗТКОВВІРСЕВ ТЕСТТЕН 
STEPHEN A. RAYMOND ETETE RONALD L. SCOTT 75757 CHARLES STROHMEIER ЕТКЕН 
DEBORAH R. READ PEPETA STEVEN D. SCOTT EMATE M JAMES C. STUBBS PETETA 
RICHARD G. READ EETA HA LOUIS J. сотта RONNIE D. STUCKEY ТСЖ 
ROSE F. REAGAN АУҒЯЯН MICHAEL F. SCOTTO 875757 KAREN L. SUHR EETEHI 
ROBERT E. REAM ТТЖЯЯ HENRY P. SCULLY ЕТКЕН DENNIS J. 8ОІЛЛУАМ ТЖТЕТЕН 
DENNIS H. КЕЛЗЕН ТЕГЕН MICHAEL N. SEAMAN ЕТКЕН MICHAEL SULLIVAN 77 
WILLIAM REDDINGTON, ЕТТЕН JAMES E. ВЕВВЕЕР ЕТЕТІН GEORGE T. SURTEES PETETA 
WILLIAM R. КЕрЕК MARK R. ВЕБКСЕН УҒЖ AUDREY L. SUTTON ТЕГ ГЕН 
THOMAS B. ВЕОРЕНУГРЖТЕТЯН NOEL G. SEEK ЕТТЕН PETER M. SWANSON ЯТҒЯН 
THOMAS H. REDFERNPPETE HA EDGAR C. SEELY ЖУҒЕН GEORGE SWEARINGEN ЕТКЕН 
DOUGLAS REDFIELD ЕТКЕН STEPHEN В. вЕІТІ  ЖТЕТЕН JOHN F. SWEGART ERSTE M 
EC. REED, ЈА ЕТЕТІН JOSEPH 8. ЕНЕР ЕТЕГІН MELVIN Т. SWOBODA 75757 
STEVE М. REED ЖУЖУЯЯ EDWARD D. SETHNESS ТЖ TIMOTHY D. SYKES ЕТСЕ 
ANDREW J. REESE, ТБН JACK F. SEWARD ТЕУГЕ DAVID D. SYKORA| 
TIMOTHY J. КЕСАМ ИЯТКЯН ANTON L. БЕҮРМЕГЕ ЕТСІН ROBERT W. SYLCOX FA 
MICHAEL REICHMAN ЕТСЕ WALTER S. SHANKS ЖТЖ CARL G. бү ОБ ЕТИ 
STEPHEN Т. КЕШІ ҮТЕ FREDERICK А. SHAW ЕТТЕН CONRAD C. SZYMCZAK ЕТКЕН 
RICKARD E. REIN EBASTEA JEFFREY 1. 8НАУ ЕТЕТІН RICHARD M. TABOR ЕТКЕН 
DALE K. REMSING ЗУТ EDWARD E. SHEETS ЖУҒИН ALAN С. TAKAO, ТЖ 
CHARLES С. ҺЕУМЕЕТЕЕН LINDA E. SHELLEY ЕТКЕН GARY Е.ТАҺВОТЕИЯТКЯН 
FRANCIS REYNOLDS ТЕГИ VICKI L. SHEPARD ЕТСЕ MICHAEL T. TALBOT ЯТҒИН 
PETER C. КЕҮМОІ З У HUGH р. SHINE ЕТСІН TERRY W. TALLMAN АУҒИН 
JOHN Р. RHEIN EUSTE MA SCOTT L. внінЕЗЕ ЕТКЕН RICHARD J. ТАМВІМІ ЕТЕ 
RAYMOND L. RHODD 7757Ж ANTHONY С. SHIRLEY ЕТКЕ SHELBY L. TANNER PIETE WA 
DALE M. RHODES ЖТЖ JONATHAN Н. SHOP FRANCIS Е. TARPLEY ЖУУ 
RAOUL A. RICCARDI ЕТКЕН JOHN W. SHUBUCK. ЕЖЕН RALPH TATULINSKI, PRSTEM 
JOHN F. RICH NORMAN E. SHUMAN PETETA FRANCIS ТАУЕММЕНЕ ЕТКЕН 
AARON RICHARDSON ЕТГЯН ROBERT L. ЗШЕ JOHN P. TAYLOR ЕТКЕН 
HARRY T. RICHART EHETE WILLIAM O. ІШЕКТЕ JOYCE L. TAYLOR ВУ 
FRANCIS RICHBOURG ЯТУ VICTOR SIEBENECK ЖУҒЕН LULA P. TAYLOR БЕРГЕН 
HENRY С. RICHMOND УЖ DAVID ЗПУЕКМАП ЕТЕ SCOTT G. TCHON| 
MARK L. RIDOSH, PASTE TA STEVE R. SIMMONS SSS ZIA 2.ТЕБҒАТЕР ЕТЕГЕН 
MAX H. RIEWERTS ТКЕН DANIEL E. SIMON ЖТЖ MCKINLEY TENNYSON PETEJA 
KENNETH W. RIGBY ЕТКЕН STEPHEN SIMONTON ЖЕТТЕН GREGORY THIRNBECK 575 
DONALD RIPPLINGER ЖУЖТАЕН BRUCE E. SIMPSON 778 DAVID W. THOMAS PERETE 
JAMES I. БІНТЕРЕУЕТЕІ ROBERT W. SIMPSON 7 GEORGE E. THOMAS PUTATE 
CARL P. БІТТЕН ЕТЕТІН WILLIAM L. SIMS ЕТТЕН JAMES G. THOMAS УУ 
LUIS RIVERA ЖТЖ JOAN S. SISCO RIPETE HA JOSEPH L. THOMAS ЖТҮЖТАН 
WAYNE M. RIVERS ЖУҒЕН RICHARD P. SISSON ЖТҒИН WALTER L. THOMAS ЕУ 
: CHARLES В. SKAGGS, ЕТУ WILLIAM Н. THOMAS ЕТКЕН 

; SHIRLEY L. ӨКІМУЕН ЕТЕУ JEFFREY THOMASON ЕТТЙ 
ORVILLE D. КОВЕНТЗ ТЕУ THEODORE С. SKOKOS Уға PRES ТНОМАЗЗТАНІЕ ЕТКЯН 
TERRANCE ROBERTS ОЖЖ LEONETTE W. SLAY ҒАН CRAWFORD THOMPSON ЕТҒЯН 
WILLIAM С. ROBERTS ЖОҒ HAS J. SLONE ERSTE WA EDDIE L. THOMPSON ERSTE WA 
RANDALL ROBERTSON PRETE WA CHRISTOPHER 8МАКОЛЕУЕТЕИН GARY F. THOMPSON Ж7ҒАН 
BARRY L. ROBINSON ЕТСЕ DAVID C. SMITH ERETTE MA TRUDIE E. — 
CRAIG L. ROBINSON ЕТТЕН DAVID L. 8МІТНЕ ЕТКЕН NEIL B. THORNE ЕТСЕ 
STEVEN R. ROBINSON ЖТЖ DAWSON F. SMITH ЕТСІН GEORGE Е.ТНОНРЕЕ ЕТСЕ 
VIRGINIA L. ROBY 575 DONALD E. SMITH УЗ FREDERIC THURSTON ЯУ 
BOBBY L. RODDY ЕТКЕН FRANCIS J. ЗМІТН ТЕТЕ CHARLES TICHENOR Т 
CHARLES RODRIGUEZ ЕУ GILMAN L. SMITH ЕТКЕН TRAVIS W. TICHENOR Т 
MARCELI RODRIGUEZ ЕТЕ JEFFREY К.8МІТН ЖУХТЕН TIMOTHY B. TILLSON УЖЖ 
ROBERT RODRIGUEZ ЕЕЕ JOHN т. вмітне ЕТЕ GLADYS R. TINSLEY 737278 
DOUGLAS S. ROGERS ЖЕТЕН JOSEPH T. SMITH  ЖУЖУЕН JOHN A. TODD,  ЕУҒИН 
RAFAEL КОЈАЗНЕҮЕЗ УУЖ MARK S. SMITH ТЕН HAROLD TODDIE ИИ 
ROBERT С. ROME рған MILLEDGE R. SMITH A THOMAS TODHUNTER N 
CARL L. ROOF, JR. PETETA NATHANIEL 8МІТН ЕТКЕН FRANCIS M. TOLLE BREVE 
BERNARD L. ROSATO PETETA NICHOLAS L. SMI DAVID H. TOLLE ЖЕТТЕН 
MARGARET A. ROSS ВЕТ RICHARD Е.8МІТНЕ ЕТКЕН OSCAR L. ТОВВЕТТ ЖОҒ 
MARK А. ROSS ЕТ RONALD B. SMITH ЕТСЕ CHARLES ТОККЕМСЕ 37 
THOMAS A. ROSS ЖУҒЕН SAMUEL J. SMITH ҒАН ELIECER TORRES УЯТ 
BRUCE M. ROSSI  УҒЕН SIMS H. SMITH е ТЕН CHARLES TOUCHSTONE ЖҒНЕ 
BARBARA J. ROSSOW ОҒ SOLOMON SMITH ТКЕН JAMES О.ТЕАУЕЗР ТЕТЯ 
ROBERT I. ROSSOW PERETE WA WARREN W. SMITH ЕТКЕН RICHARD K. TREACY ЖУҒЯН 
JONATHAN K. ROST ЕТКЕН WILLIE J. SMITH, PERETE MA JOHNNY в.ТвЕУІМО ЕТКЕН 
RENARD R. ROZZONI ЕТСЕ PAUL S. SMOLA ЖУҒЖН RAYMOND J. TROTH EMETTE WA 
PAYNE V. ЕСКЕНЕ ЕТКЕН HARLAN J. SMOLIN PETETA ERIC G. TROUP ЖЕТКЕН 
CHARLES Т. КОРР EDDIE L.SMOOT ЕТТЕН SAM P. TRUELOCK ЖУҒАН 
MICHAEL S. RUGANI PETETA DAVID J. SNEAD, ЖУСАН DAVID B. TRUMBULL ЕТКЕН 
JOHN в. вон, ЕТКЕН JAMES M. SNOWDEN ЖУҒЕН POWELL M. 8 
WILLIAM D. RUNDLE RETETA GREGORY W. SNYDER  ЖУЖН DAVID W. TUCKER; 
THOMAS W. RUTLEDGE ЖҒНЕ KENNETH 8. SOLLARSERETE MA DANIEL J. ТОКАМО В ЕТ 
MICHAEL Р. RYAN ЕУ WILL SOLLENBERGER УУ LEWIS TURBERVILLERMETETAN 
ROLAND M. RYAN BERETE TA ALLEN E. SOSDIAN PRETE WA DAVID E. TUREK ЕУҒЖ 
RALPH A. SACZAWA ЖУҒИН WILLIAM SOUTHWICK ТС JUDY C. TURNER BERETE WA 
RAFAEL F. ЗАНАСОМИ ЕТКЕН JAMES R. SPACEK ТЕТЕ SAMUEL M. TURNER ТЕТҒЕЕ 
JAMES R. SALIMBENERRPETETHA WILLIAM SPALDING УИД CHARLES А. ТОТЕМ ТЕТ 
JOEL L. SALMONSERETE MA MICHAEL S. SPAR ТЕТКЯН JOSEPH Е. ТУРУБЕК 
GREGORY J. SANDERS ЕТЕТІН DAVID L. SPENCER Ж?ҒЯНЕ BRUCE A. TYO. ЕТГІ 
JOHN J. SANDERS ЖТЗ JIMMY L. STACY PYETET BRUCE C. TYSON УСЕН 
MARVIN О. SANDERS ЖУУ LINDA М. STAGGS ЖУҒЯН SAMUEL E. TYSON  ЕТЕЯН 
МАХ R. SANDERS УСЕН MATTHEW STALLINGS УН ROBERT H. ОЕНІІМС ЕТКЕН 
SCOTT D. SANDERS ESTE JAMES H. STANCER, ЈУТА RICHARD E. ULRICH ERETTE MA 
STEPHEN М.БАМрЕНЗ ЖТЕТЕН FRANCIS 7.8ТАМ8НР ТЕТЕ WESLEY T. UMEDA Ж7ҒЖН 
ANGEL L. БАВВАСА  7ҒЯН DAVID C. STARK ЕТКЕН EDWARD UNDERWOOD  ЕУҒЕН 
LAWRENCE SAUCIER ТЖ JOHN Е.8ВТАНИХС ТУЕ GUINN E. UNGER, IRH 
FREDERIC ЗВАОМБЕНЗ УНУ CHARLES М. STEED  ЕТСЕН JAMES W. UTLEY ЕУ 


JAMES D. SANDER ЕТЕТ CHARLES STEELMAN СЕН RICARDO A. VALDEZ ЖОҒ 
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ANGEL A. VALENCIA ТЕУГЕ ROBERT J. МЕНМЕН ЕТЕТІН 
LARRY VANDERHOF F ЖУЗУ MICHAEL WERSOSKY ЖУҒАН 
RICHARD VANHORN ЕТКЕН EARL B. МЕЗТЕМЕТГЕН 

JAMES A. УАММАЕҺЕР ЕТЕТІН CHARLES Е.УНТТЕЙ ЕТЕ 
JOHN D. VANMATRE, ESTEM CHARLES L. ИНІТЕ ЕТЕ 
LARRY E. УАХМЕТЕН ЕТЕТІН JEAN M. WHITE RETE HA 
ROBERT J. VANNOZZI 75757 Й WILLIAM Т. УНІТЕ ЕТҒГЕН 
GEORGE A. УАХОТТЕМЕ 78 ENNIS С. WHITEHEAD Ж7ҒЕН 
ANTHONY О.УАНСАЗ ЕТКЕН JOICE S. ҮНІТЕНОКМ ТГ 
JAMES W. VAUGHT 7578 HENRY WHITEHURST ТЕН 
EUGENE A. VECERA ЯТКЯН JOHN L. WHITEMAN ЕТКЕН 
PETER A. ҮЕГЕ CHARLES WHITLOCK ТЕН 
GEORGE A. ҮЕКЕЅ 7757 WILLIAM УНІТТТАКЕНЕ ЕТКЕН 
MILTON м.УуЕнмІСКЕР ЕТТЕН CARL T. WHITTEN ЖУЗ 
THOMAS D. УЕУЕР ЕТТЕН RONNIE WHITTINGTON SPSS 
LONNIE В. VINCENT ЕТСІН ROBERT МНнІТМОВТНЕ ЕТКЕН 
TROY L. ҮІХСЕМТ ЕТКЕН WILLIAM P. WICKMAN 778 
RICHARD C. VINSON ЖЕУГЕ PERRY R. WIDDISON EMATEA 
JEFFERY R. УОЦ,МЕН ТЕТЕ PATRICK L. WIDNER 75758 
DENNELL F. VULCAN PETETA MARK 8. МІЕМТЈЕЗ ЕТЕТІН 
THEODORE L. WADE ЖЕТКЕН ARVID J. Wm 
DONALD L. WAGNER ШЕТКЕ LARRY L. WILCOX ухх-хх-х. | 
PATRICK S. WAGONER ЖЕУҒЯН KATHLEEN M. WILDER ТЕТЕЕН 
GARY F. WAINWRIGHT ESETE MA WILLIAM J. ПРЕКУ 
ALAN J. WAITKUS ЖЕТЕН DOUGLASS Р. УП ЕВ ЕТКЕН 
BENJAMIN WAKEFIELD BQQS Saal JAMES О. әт кар ЕТЕТІН 
GEORGE M. МАІЭВОГРЕЛЕТГЕН DONALD H. WILKINS ЕТТЕН 
GEORGE D. WALKER ESTEJA DERWOOD WILLHITE 775 
REGINA J. WALKER ЕТЕТ EDGAR B. WILLIAMS ЖУҒЖН 
SIDNEY L. WALKER ШЕТЕН JAMES M. WILLIAMS PRETE THA 
PATRICK J. МА ЗНТУ ТОМ L. WILLIAMS КТГ 
JACK N. WALTER BIETET TROY D. WILLIAMS SSeS 
MICHAEL R. МАТТЕК ТЕУҒЕН DAVID WILLIAMSON  ЕТЕСЯН 
LARRY J. WALTERS ЖЕТЕН EVERET WILLIAMSON ИЖТКЯН 
ALFRED C. WARD ERETTE W CHARLES Е.мпллер ЕТЕТІН 
JOSEPH Е. МАКО ЖУУИ DAVID W. WILLIS ТСЖ 
JOSEPH W. WARD ТЕТЕ RODNEY E. WILLIS ЕТКЕН 
THOMAS J. МАНЫ ЕТКЕН DAVID W. WILLS FASTE MA 
JOHN S. МАНСО ЕТКЕН ADAM J. WILSON ЕТЕ 
JOHN D. WARLOW ТЕТЕ HAROLD M. WILSON ЕТЕ 
ROBERT S. WARREN 57 JOHN N. WILSON УЖЕ 
STEVEN H. WARREN, ТЕТТЯН LETHA L. WILSON ЕТЕ 
CLYDE E. WATSON ЕТКЕН THOMAS R. WILSON УР 
MAX L. WATTS, JR. ЖУЕТЕЙ COULBOURNE WINDER ЕТСЕ 
DAVID A. WAY Б ЕТКЕН FRANK WING ЕТКЕН 
THOMAS W. WAZELLE S303 TONY N. WINGO. ЕТСЕ 
RICHARD C. МЕВВ ЕТКЕН PAUL A. WINKLER PIETET 
GLEN M. WEBBER  ЖУҒЕШ GARLAND H. WINNER УСЕН 
DWIGHT S. WEBSTER PYETET DAVID С. WINTER 7 
ROBERT H. WEBSTER ЖУБТЕЙ ҺАВВҮУ.УІЗЕБ ЕТКЕН 
DENNIS J. МЕІРЕҺТ ЕТТЙ JAMES УІВЕМВАКЕН ЕТКЕН 
LESLIE R. WELCH GSS THOMAS WISHOWSK! СЕН 
CHRIS H. WELLS PETEA MICHAE WISNIEWSKI, PESTE MA 
GEORGE E. WENGER ЕТТЕН JAMES J. ӘІТНЕНЗР ЕТЕУ 


SHEPPARD МЕКЕМЕ CHRISTOPHER WOGAN ЖУҒАН 


PAUL K. won 

WAYNE G. WOJDA PRSTEM 
ERNEST L. МОЦТЕНӘР ЖЕТЕТІН 
LAURENCE A. WOMACK  Ж?ЖЯН 
KATHY в. WOOD, ЕТКЕН 
BARRY W. WOODRUFF  ТЖЕН 
JOSEPH A. WOODRUFF ЕТЕТІН 
EARL R., WOODS, AB F 
KIRK A. WOOLERY ЕИ 
FAIRON L. WOOTTEN ЕУЖЯН 
CHARLES L. WRIGHT ERSTE MA 
EDWARD S. WRIGHT PERETE MA 
JULIUS P. WRIGHTERPETETHA 
ROBERT E. WRIGHT 875758 
SALLY A. WRNGHT. 
WAYNE S. МЫСОНТЕЭ ЕТКЕН 
RONALD WRIGHTSIL ЖЕТЕН 
DAVID L. WRIKEMAN  ЕУҒЯН 
WALTHE WROBLEWSKI Е7ЖЯН 
PAUL W. WYNN. ххх-хх-х. | 
OKSANA S. XENOS 757578 
MARK YANCEY Б ЕТЕЯН 
RONALD L. YANCEY УЖ 
DAVID J. ҮАМІК MA 

JACK R. YANNI ?ҒЯН 
GEORGE A. YANTHIS Ж?ҒИЕ 
THOMAS YARBOROUGH 75778 
DAVID A. YATES ЕТУГЕ 
KAREN A. YAWN. PARETET 
JAMES D. YOUNG BERETE M 
PETER YOUNGBLOOD ЖУҒЕН 
WILLIAM ZACHARIAS ЖУҒЯН 
DUANE L. ZEZULA, 
STEPHEN ZIMMERMAN PRETE TA 
RONALD F. ZINK ЕТУГЕ 
RICHARD L. ZIRKLE ЕТТЕН 


CONFIRMATION 


Executive nomination confirmed by 
the Senate February 3, 1994: 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


WILLIAM J. PERRY, OF CALIFORNIA, TO BE SECRETARY 
OF DEFENSE. 

THE ABOVE NOMINATION WAS APPROVED SUBJECT TO 
THE NOMINEE’S COMMITMENT TO RESPOND ТО RE- 
QUESTS TO APPEAR AND TESTIFY BEFORE ANY DULY 
CONSTITUTED COMMITTEE OF THE SENATE. 


1193A 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


February 3, 1994 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


THE QUESTION OF A COVENANT 
BETWEEN THE CONGRESSIONAL 
BLACK CAUCUS AND THE NA- 
TION OF ISLAM 


HON. MAJOR R. OWENS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 3, 1994 


Mr. OWENS. Mr. Speaker, over the last 2 
weeks, much has been said about a so-called 
covenant between the Congressional Black 
Caucus and the Nation of Islam. This con- 
troversy has arisen as a direct result of hateful 
remarks made by Khallid Abdual Muhammad, 
the national assistant to Nation of Islam leader 
Louis Farrakhan. This week, | issued a public 
statement about the controversy, which | ask 
to be included in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


STATEMENT OF CONGRESSMAN MAJOR OWENS 
ON THE QUESTION OF THE COVENANT BE- 
TWEEN THE CONGRESSIONAL BLACK CAUCUS 
AND THE NATION OF ISLAM: A CALL ТО AG- 
GRESSIVELY REAFFIRM AND REBUILD THE Co- 
ALITION OF THE CARING MAJORITY WITH AF- 
RICAN-AMERICANS AND JEWS AS THE NU- 
CLEUS OF THE COALITION 


There is a dangerous poison in the political 
atmosphere of America which must be con- 
fronted aggressively. A Coalition which 
could contribute greatly to the salvation of 
our nation is being bombarded and must be 
defended not with mere denunciations, but 
by a comprehensive and overwhelming coun- 
terattack. 


A recent, unprecedented vile, anti-semitic, 
anti-human and obscene speech by a Nation 
of Islam spokesman, Khalid Mohammed, has 
triggered a chain reaction which if not halt- 
ed, will sabotage our vital Coalition beyond 
reconstruction. No rational, decent human 
being can defend Mr. Mohammed's speech; 
however, since his immediate superior, Min- 
ister Louis Farrakhan has refused to de- 
nounce the New Jersey speech of his fol- 
lower, the spotlight is appropriately focused 
on Minister Farrakhan. And in the chain re- 
action of political logic all of those who ap- 
pear to be presently allied with Farrakhan 
have become the object of scrutiny. As a re- 
sult of an announcement by its Chairman 
that there now existed a Covenant“ be- 
tween the Congressional Black Caucus (CBC) 
and the Nation of Islam, the CBC’s position 
is now under scrutiny. Since it is a highly 
visible and very powerful national entity, 
the CBC’s Covenant“ with Farrakhan un- 
derstandably arouses widespread concern. 


As a member of the CBC with a ninety-five 
per cent meeting attendance record I can 
state factually that the CBC has never 
adopted a position establishing a relation- 
ship with the Nation of Islam. 


In the eleven years that I have been a 
member of Congress, at his request, the CBC 
has met with Minister Farrakhan three 
times. On each occasion the majority of the 
CBC members have insisted that the meet- 
ings be unpublicized and closed to outsiders. 
Great concern about the possibility of dis- 
torted statements and misguided messages 
have been expressed by the members. Prior 
to meeting with Mr. Farrakhan there were 
lengthy discussions. Always the argument 
that “16 does not hurt for reasonable persons 
to participate іп a dialogue“ prevailed. 


The CBC last met with Farrakhan in the 
Summer of 1993. He came with a message em- 
phasizing his desire to be accepted in the 
mainstream world as a legitimate agent for 
positive social change. He cited impressive 
examples to make his case. His followers had 
driven out drug dealers and transformed the 
environments of certain neighborhoods and 
public housing projects. He claimed that no 
one had a better record of rehabilitating ad- 
dicts and criminals than the Nation of Islam. 
He asked the CBC to help him advance a pro- 
posal to have his group take responsibility 
for a large percentage of the African Ameri- 
cans now in prisons. Not only did he want 
help in reaching officials responsible for the 
prison systems; he also wanted assistance in 
meeting representatives of African countries 
who might make land available for the es- 
tablishment of rehabilitation settlements 
where alcohol and drug addicts could be to- 
tally removed from the corrupting home en- 
vironments. 


Mr. Farrakhan also proposed that the CBC 
serve as an intermediary between himself 
and the Jewish community. He did not indi- 
cate what he wanted to tell the Jewish com- 
munity, but he did insist that he wanted 
peace, that he had been seeking a dialogue, 
that the CBC might be able to facilitate 
what had not been possible up to that time. 


Farrakhan's proposals and Farrakhan the 
man were both impressive at that meeting. 
Most of the time was consumed with 
Farrakhan's presentation. There were few 
questions and very little dialogue. He did not 
expect an immediate response from the CBC. 


The fact is that the CBC to this date has 
never met to discuss a response to proposals 
made by Minister Farrakhan at that dinner 
meeting. There has certainly never been a 
discussion of any “Covenant” with the Na- 
tion of Islam. While one can understand 
Chairman Mfume’s personal response to the 
Farrakhan overtures requesting dialogue and 
cooperation which seemed to be reasonable 
and sincere, it must be emphasized that the 
Chairman’s response was an individual one. 


For the record it is important to clarify 
the procedure for inviting guests to appear 
on panels and forums during the CBC Legis- 
lative Weekend. Guests who speak at public 
forums other than those directly under the 
jurisdiction of a particular CBC member are 
invited by either the Chairman of the CBC 
Foundation, the Chairman of the Legislative 


Weekend or the Chairman of the CBC. These 
are individual and personal decisions made 
without consultation with the CBC members. 
To date, these are not even decisions made 
by a Committee because there have been no 
committees charged with this responsibility. 
Certainly no votes are taken by the member- 
ship to decide these matters. 


The decision to invite Minister Farrakhan 
was an individual decision made by Chair- 
man Mrume who certainly had the right to 
make such a decision. But CBC members 
have a right to question the judgment in- 
volved in such an action. In view of the fact 
that the CBC had always insisted on holding 
unpublicized meetings with Minister 
Farrakhan, everyone was aware of the high 
degree of sensitivity within the CBC with re- 
spect to public identification with Minister 
Farrakhan. His appearance at the most high- 
ly visible and widely publicized forum of the 
1993 Legislative Weekend did raise serious 
questions in the minds of many CBC mem- 
bers. 


This CBC member must confess, however, 
that he was not in attendance at the Forum 
and did not learn until more than a month 
later that Chairman Mfume had announced a 
“Covenant.” Uneasiness about the guest ap- 
pearance of Minister Farrakhan is a matter 
at a different level from the involuntary in- 
clusion in a “Covenant.” But even after con- 
cern had become bewilderment and indigna- 
tion it was difficult to arrange a discussion 
of the matter within a CBC meeting. From 
mid-October to the November 22nd adjourn- 
ment of Congress the CBC weekly meeting 
agendas were cluttered. At no meetings were 
the agendas completed and there were no op- 
portunities to add new business and expect a 
full and civil discussion. 


Because of my very intense feelings about 
the dangerous poison presently choking the 
political atmosphere, I feel it is important to 
provide this explanation of my delayed reac- 
tion. The mad ravings of Khalid Mohammed 
have served to illuminate a crisis that has 
been escalating for some time. Presently 
there is an urgent need to move far beyond 
the denunciation of Mr. Mohammed’s speech. 
We must openly and honestly discuss ways 
to combat the poison which is destroying a 
fragile but vitally necessary Coalition. The 
question must be asked: Why is the CBC con- 
stantly being baited? The answer is that the 
CBC is a victim of its legitimate quest for 
unity. A strong desire within the Black com- 
munity for total unity is being exploited by 
a frustrated, misguided and unproductive 
fringe crowd. Usually strong and loud in its 
lunacy, this unrepresentative small percent- 
age of the Black population commands 
media attention far out of proportion to its 
numbers and/or its capacity to deliver re- 
sults. 


Responsible African American leadership 
should cease the pursuit of total unity with- 
in the Black community. We must leave the 
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ten percent who advocate hatred and vio- 
lence and let them march off to their own de- 
struction. These are copycats mouthing imi- 
tations of ancient European biases against 
Jews. We must also leave the five percent of 
Blacks who are educated, manipulative, self- 
serving opportunists openly toadying to rac- 
ist benefactors on the right. Eighty-five per- 
cent of African Americans is enough to 
maintain the core of a Coalition of the Car- 
ing Majority. 


This dangerous poison in the political at- 
mosphere threatens to destroy our Coalition 
of the Caring Majority which could greatly 
expand the parameters of opportunity and 
justice in America. This Coalition which is 
presently an unorganized one is made up of 
people whose solidifying philosophy is the 
belief that while they are not their brother's 
keeper, they will support public policies 
which guarantee survival and promote op- 
portunity for all people. Members of this Co- 
alition do not have to pretend to love every- 
body but they must subscribe to the prin- 
ciple that every human life is sacred. 


This Coalition of the Caring Majority is 
open to all; however, it definitely begins 
with a racial and ethnic mix composed of Af- 
rican Americans, Latinos, Whites and 
Asians. African Americans are pivotal in this 
Coalition because, in America, they have 
suffered the worst abuses over the longest 
period of time. They have suffered official 
abuses sanctioned by the government. They 
have been the victims of crimes perpetrated 
by local, state and federal officials. We are 
the only Americans who are the descendants 
of slaves. Among the exploited groups Afri- 
can Americans presently also have the larg- 
est critical mass with an escalating sense of 
political awareness. African American con- 
sciousness is the beneficiary of the still 
glowing activist heritage of Malcolm X, Mar- 
tin Luther King and Nelson Mandela. African 
Americans are at the core of the Coalition 
but all of the other partners are also crucial 
components. Among the whites in the Coali- 
tion Jews are the overwhelming majority. 


When we jettison the saboteurs and end 
their opportunities to confuse issues, agen- 
das and possible solutions, we greatly im- 
prove the capacity of the African American 
leadership to serve as the glue, the cohesive 
center for this Coalition of the Caring Major- 
ity. No more time should be wasted on nego- 
tiations with hatemongers and rank oppor- 
tunists. Reject Mohammed and Farrakhan at 
one extreme. Reject Clarence Thomas, Roy 
Innis and their more subtle followers who 
strangle human and economic rights at the 
other extreme. 3 


All African American energy, brainpower 
and organization skills must be focused to- 
ward the building of a greater Coalition of 
the Caring Majority. 


We have a clear criteria for identifying the 
enemy: Regardless of the race, creed or color 
whoever preaches hatred, violence, and ex- 
ploitation—that is the enemy. 


We must denounce the enemy. We must 
isolate the enemy. We must ignore any fu- 
ture devious overtures from the enemy. All 
of this and more we must do to draw a line, 
to build a solid wall between the Coalition of 
the Caring Majority and the exploiters and 
hatemongers. And far beyond these defensive 
actions our Coalition must accentuate the 
positive. We must aggressively mount a cam- 
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paign for the respect, loyalty and dedicated 
energy of our youth. The world can easily 
dismiss the obscene ravings of Khalid Mo- 
hammed at Keane College but we cannot ig- 
nore the cheers and applause of the students 
who listened to him. Only the most dis- 
affected and the most alienated; only stu- 
dents who feel that they have been deserted 
by all others would cheer such a heinous 
speech. 


The challenge our Coalition faces is the 
challenge of offering a more reasonable but 
inspiring program of alternatives to bitter, 
frustrated and frightened youth. No student 
should have to anticipate a graduation fol- 
lowed by unemployment. At the center of a 
Coalition platform there must be a national 
program for full employment now. We must 
demand not only jobs to get people off wel- 
fare, but job opportunities for all who want 
to work. The Coalition of the Caring Major- 
ity must demonstrate to the Youth of Amer- 
ica that it is willing to confront the present 
stagnation in Washington and mount an ag- 
gressive campaign for full employment. 


At the state and local levels, as alter- 
natives to group hatred and infatuation with 
violence, Coalitions must mount more ag- 
gressive campaigns for jobs, justice, and 
community rebuilding. In the big cities we 
have concrete evidence of the workability of 
our Coalition. In Chicago with Harold Wash- 
ington; in Philadelphia with Wilson Goode; 
and in New York (1989) with David Dinkins; 
in all three showdowns at the ballot box, the 
Coalition of the Caring Majority prevailed. 
We won repeatedly with thirty to thirty-five 
percent of the white vote as part of the Coa- 
lition. And among these white voters, the 
overwhelming majority were Jewish voters. 
Jews are a vital and steadfast part of the Co- 
alition of the Caring Majority. 


There is a dangerous divisive poison in the 
political atmosphere currently manifested in 
the form of anti-semitic attacks on Jews by 
an African American hatemongering fringe 
group. The only potent antidote to this poi- 
son is to amputate the fringe limb and focus 
more intensely on the healthy body that re- 
mains. We must move to aggressively reaf- 
firm and rebuild our Coalition of the Caring 
Majority. The nucleus at the core of this Co- 
alition is the long-standing alliance between 
African and Americans and Jews. 


PROVIDING FOR CONSIDERATION 
OF H.R. 3425, DEPARTMENT OF 


ENVIRONMENTAL PROTECTION 
ACT 
SPEECH OF 
HON. JOHN L. MICA 
OF FLORIDA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 2, 1994 


Mr. MICA. Mr. Speaker and my col- 
leagues in the House, I said in a special 
order to the House last night that I 
came here a little over a year ago with 
some hopes and dreams, aspirations 
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that I brought from a campaign for 
Congress and from the people that I 
represent, to have a small opportunity 
in the House of Representatives to 
make our Government a little bit more 
responsive. Here we are today debating 
this question on the rule, and really, 
when we get down to the very basics of 
this rule in consideration, there is a 
very basic question. That is, does this 
Congress want to address the question 
of regulatory reform? 


Now, my colleagues, we are all intel- 
ligent human beings and we can all 
read the legislation that is before us. If 
you read this legislation, H.R. 3425, you 
will see indeed it does create new of- 
fices and agencies, that it is not just a 
simple elevation bill. 


Section 109 creates information re- 
sources management office; section 12 
creates an office of environmental jus- 
tice. Even section 113 creates an office 
of environmental risk. But why, why is 
it that we cannot address the question 
of regulatory reform? Why can we not 
address the question of risk assess- 
ment? What is the cost? What is the 
risk? What is the benefit to the public? 


We rarely get an opportunity to ele- 
vate a department to Cabinet-level sta- 
tus in this body, and the stars in the 
constellation do not come together so 
that we have this rare opportunity to 
say that this agency has a responsibil- 
ity to the public, to business, to indus- 
try, to the inner cities, to agriculture, 
to jobs in this country. We rarely get 
that opportunity. We have that oppor- 
tunity at this one moment. 


Now, this is not going to change all 
regulations, but it is going to take one 
agency that we are elevating—I sit on 
its oversight committee, and I tell you 
I cannot describe the horror, the tales 
that I’ve heard of mismanagement, 
waste, fraud, and abuse, misdirection. 


I consider myself an environmental- 
ist. But you would be shocked if you 
saw the way the limited resources of 
our Nation and this Congress are wast- 
ed by that agency. The inspector gen- 
eral came before our subcommittee and 
he came to my office and he told me, 
he said they will not listen, they need 
focus, they need direction. 


Only the Congress can provide that 
direction because the Congress passed 
these dozens and dozens of laws. It is 
not going to be an Executive order, it 
is not going to be a tiny little effort by 
this Congress; it is going to take a law. 
That is why this Committee on Rules 
needs to pay attention to this matter. 
Again, we are not going to change the 
world. I am not going to change the 
world. I am just saying—maybe I am 
wrong, maybe all of these organiza- 
tions, dozens of organizations, even 
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inner-city organizations where the 
poor, the poorest of our citizens live, 
are saying their resources are squan- 
dered. Billions of dollars are wasted by 
this Agency. They do not have the leg- 
islative direction only this Congress 
can provide. 


If we do not stand up here now and be 
heard, when will we be heard? If not 
today, when? 


I think we have a rare opportunity to 
address this issue today. We know what 
the issue is here. The issue is fairness. 
It is not a partisan issue. Do not make 
it a partisan issue. This was introduced 
in the other body by Senator BENNETT 
JOHNSTON, a Democrat. I stood with my 
colleagues in committee when we had 
the votes to pass this, and both times 
the effort was led by people from the 
other side. So here we have the ques- 
tion: Are we going to make a change in 
this body? Are we going to make a 
change in the way this Congress does 
business? Or is this business as usual? 


І urge you to defeat the rule. 


A UNIQUE RESPONSE TO TREAT- 
ING INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENT VIC- 
TIMS 


HON. GEORGE MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 3, 1994 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. Speaker, 
every now and then the silver lining appears. 
This week it showed up in my district, in the 
form of increased access to health care for 
some of my constituents. 

1 rise today to congratulate a number of 
local officials in my home of Contra Costa 


activities, for coming up with a creative and 
unique solution to a long-standing environ- 
mental and health-related problem. 

Last July, a chemical tank car began leaking 
at the General Chemical plant in Richmond, 
CA, creating a harmful cloud of sulfuric acid. 
Thousands of people sought treatment in local 
hospitals. Unfortunately, it was only the most 
recent of numerous serious industrial acci- 
dents in the bay area. 


After months of negotiations among officials 
from the county health department, the district 
айогпеу'ѕ office, the Bay Area Air Quality 
Management District, General Chemical, and 


most importantly, will have a very real and 
constructive impact in the Richmond commu- 
nity. 


For its fault in the toxic release, General 
Chemical has agreed to pay $1.18 million, 
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with most of that money going to build a 
health clinic in North Richmond and create a 
separate, mobile health van to provide serv- 
ices to who can't make it to the clinic. 
This will help fill a medical gap—the closest 
medical care now available to north Richmond 
residents is more than 3 miles away at the 
Richmond Health Care Center, where facilities 
and staff labor to meet the large increase in 
patient volume in the past 5 years. 


Last year, after the spill, my Oversight and 
Investigations Subcommittee of the Natural 
Resources Committee investigated this toxic 
chemical release and one of the steps we rec- 
ommended was creation of this clinic. 


The investigation also concluded that too 
often, minority communities suffer dispropor- 
tionately from exposure to toxic chemicals. 
And іп the case of last summer's leak, many 
of the people who sought medical help came 
from the largely minority, low-income neigh- 
borhood around the plant. 


Mr. Speaker, | tell this story this morning be- 
cause the problems of communities living with 
the risk of industrial accidents is not unique to 
my district. We all share this problem. But the 
creation of the health clinic is a unique re- 
sponse. The agreement to build the clinic is a 
true victory born out of tragedy. It represents 
a direct benefit that north Richmond needs. 
Simply paying a fine to a public agency wasn't 
going to help the community. It's not enough 
simply to send money to the Treasury or to a 
local government. People want to see their 
daily lives made better and this will help do 
that. 


THE INAUGURAL SPEECH OF 
CHRISTINE TODD WHITMAN, THE 
WAR MEMORIAL, TRENTON, NJ 


HON. JIM SAXTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 3, 1994 


Mr. SAXTON. Mr. Speaker, | insert the fol- 
lowing speech for the RECORD: 


Mr. Chief Justice, Governor Florio, Mr. 
President, Mr. Speaker, Distinguished 
Guests, Ladies and Gentlemen: 


It is with an eagerness to tackle the chal- 
lenges ahead that I take office as New Jer- 
sey’s 50th chief executive—and its first 
woman governor. 


On behalf of the people of New Jersey, I 
would like to thank Governor Florio for his 
years of public service. We agreed on some 
issues, disagreed on others, but no one ever 
doubted that you cared deeply. 


Some say it is a proud moment to be sworn 
into such a high office as governor. For me, 
however, this is also a humbling moment. 


No one reaches this position alone. Cer- 
tainly I didn’t, and I want to thank all of 
you who made it possible. 
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I especially want to thank my husband 
John and my two children, Kate and Taylor, 
for standing by me during a long tough cam- 
paign. 


Today’s inauguration marks not a victory 
of partisanship, but a test of our democracy, 
of our ability to govern ourselves. 


As a people, we face a crisis of confidence. 


Many have lost faith in the ability of gov- 
ernment to deliver services efficiently, to 
lend a helping hand when it is needed and to 
get out of the way when it is not. 


We worry about the ability of our economy 
to generate jobs and restore prosperity. 


We question the ability of our schools to 
deliver the quality education our children 
deserve at a price their parents can afford. 


And we question the ability of our criminal 
justice system to prevent crime, and to de- 
liver justice and safety. 


Americans have lost faith in the institu- 
tions that are the foundations of our democ- 
racy. They question those they have elected 
to serve them. 


Wherever I go, whether I’m in a shopping 
mall, attending a Devils or Nets game, or 
taking questions on a call-in show, I hear the 
same implicit question: 


“After the oaths, after the speeches, after 
all the parties and festivities, will you re- 
member your promises and will you keep 
them? 


As the first statement of my governorship, 
to every voter in New Jersey, let me answer 
that question: “I have just taken the oath of 
this office you have entrusted to me. To me, 
this oath means one thing: I will not hedge, 
I will not backtrack, I will keep my promises 
to you, my friends, to the best of my ability, 
во help me God.” 


But I can’t do it alone. 


I need your help, your wisdom and your 
support. 


If government is to be for the people,” it 
must be “оГ” and by the people.“ 


For democracy to work, as Abraham Lin- 
coln said in his first inaugural speech, we in 
government must have “а patient confidence 
in the ultimate justice of the people.” 


Government must trust and listen to the 
people, or it is not a democracy. 


That is why I have spent the last four 
years listening to you. 


And it is why I will keep listening for as 
long as І am your governor. 


I believe in the people of this state. I be- 
lieve in open government. I believe that the 
best decisions are based on consensus. And, 
like you, I believe deeply in the need for fun- 
damental change. 


To those who question whether I am seri- 
ous about bucking the special interests who 
hold so much quiet power in the city, let me 
be clear: I did not run for governor to con- 
duct business as usual.“ 


I'm not one of the boys. It is going to be 
different around here. 


The only way government can win back 
your trust is to earn it. 


Our principal problems are not the product 
of great global economic shifts or other vast, 
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unseen forces. They are the creation of gov- 
ernment. 


Of government that puts special interests 
ahead of the people’s interests. 


Of government that refuses to change. 


You know it. I know it. And this time, to- 
gether, we're going to fix it. 


New Jersey should lead the nation. 


In a world driven by ideas and technology, 
we boast some of the world’s leading tele- 
communications, pharmaceutical, chemical 
and other high-tech firms. 


We have first-class universities, great 
ports, and a prime location between Ameri- 
ca’s financial and political seats of power. 
We have great natural resources, from the 
Highlands to the Shore. 


New Jersey should be the engine of eco- 
nomic growth that leads this nation into the 
2ist Century. It should be a powerful engine 
of prosperity that gives our children the 
same opportunity that our parents worked so 
hard to give us—the chance for a better life. 


Together, we will unshackle that economic 
engine from the restraining chains of high 
taxes. 


Four months ago, I said I would put 1.4 bil- 
lion of your tax dollars back into your pock- 
et by cutting taxes over the next three years, 
with the first cut coming in July. 


The skeptics groaned * * * 
But here we are. 


And I say, why wait until the next fiscal 
year starts in July? 


Between now and then, families have car 
payments and credit card bills that will 
come due. Senior citizens on fixed incomes 
will be struggling to make ends meet. 


And businesses have payrolls to make. 
Their plans to create new jobs are sitting on 
shelves, waiting for a stronger economy. 


Let’s not keep economic growth waiting 
another minute. 


If President Clinton and his Congress can 
reach backward into time and raise your 
taxes retroactively, your governor and your 
Legislature can cut them retroactively. 


That is why I am asking my partners in 
the Legislature, Senate President Donald 
DiFrancesco and Assembly Speaker Chuck 
Haytaian, to enact a 5 percent income tax 
cut for every family in New Jersey effective 
January 1, 1994—17 days ago. 


Second, I am asking the Legislature to 
eliminate all income taxes on those earning 
less than $7,500, again retroactively to Janu- 
ary 1 this year. Those who are struggling the 
hardest need a tax cut the most. 


Third, I am asking the Legislature to cut 
the corporate business tax to 9 percent, 
again effective January 1 this year. 


We will be competitive. No more losing our 
employers to job raids by low-tax states! 


New Jersey is open for business. 


Crafting a budget that covers not only the 
cost of these tax cuts, but also makes up for 
more than $1 billion in previous “опе shot” 
revenues will not be easy. 


We must do so without gutting the state 
services on which so many of us depend. And 
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we must do so without driving up property 
taxes. 


The “вһеП game” of raising one tax to cut 
another is over. 


My budget task force and the 350 citizens 
who served on my transition teams have 
been poring over every department’s budget. 
My cabinet officials take office with a man- 
date to find ways to provide the same or bet- 
ter service for less. Hundreds of citizens have 
been writing in with their ideas on how we 
can save 5 cents on every tax dollar we 
spend. 


Let me tell you: Once we all put our minds 
to it, it’s amazing all the ways we can find to 
save money. 


Take just three areas: A vast amount of 
uncollected “bad driver” surcharges are 
owed to the state, yet no attempt has been 
made to collect them. We’re owed unclaimed 
federal Medicaid funds for health care serv- 
ices provided to poor children by their 
schools. 


And even an inmate from Rahway state 
prison wrote in to the Our Tax Dollars” 
program to point out that more than $160 
million in fines owed by criminals have 
never been collected. 


Together, these three areas alone offer the 
potential for closing the budget gap by sev- 
eral hundred million dollars. 


What’s more, almost $200 million has been 
left unspent in each of the last two budgets 
because programs were overfunded. I am di- 
recting my cabinet to try to save at least 
that much from current-year accounts. 


Budget cuts are just part of the equation. 


To cut taxes in each of the next three fis- 
cal years will require sustained economic 
growth. 


Economic growth doesn’t just happen. We 
have to plan for it, encourage it, and court 
it. 


That’s why I have directed my secretary of 
state to serve as an advocate for business. 
And it’s why the first executive order of my 
administration—which I am signing in front 
of you today—creates a New Jersey Eco- 
nomic Master Plan Commission to develop 
the long term strategy we need to make New 
Jersey the economic powerhouse it deserves 
to be. 


(Peter Verniero brings the executive order 
to the podium. The governor signs it.) 


Done! 


(Governor hands executive order to 
Verniero, who returns to his seat.) 


Make no mistake about it: We are in a bat- 
tle for jobs with Pennsylvania, the Caroli- 
nas, and the Sunbelt every day. One of the 
main reasons we've been losing that battle is 
state government. 


We must cut through the needless over- 
regulation that drives businesses out of New 
Jersey and discourages new firms from locat- 
ing here. We can protect the environment 
without taking years to process a permit. 


Our businesses deserve better and you de- 
serve better. 


It isn’t just a question of money being 
wasted. It’s a question of duplication, inept 
planning, and inadequate service. 
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We have 68 Department of Labor field of- 
fices, yet in some counties we require unem- 
ployed workers to sign up for unemployment 
benefits in one office, then drive 10 miles to 
another office to find out what jobs are 
available. 


Look at how the state regulates ceme- 
teries: If you are buried with members of 
your own religion, your corpse is regulated 
by the Attorney General’s office. But if you 
are buried in a non-sectarian cemetery, the 
Department of Banking has jurisdiction over 
your remains. That’s right * * * Banking. Do 
we really need two different state agencies 
to regulate the dead? 


From cradle to grave, our state govern- 
ment needs reform. 


We must reinvent government the way 
American corporations have been reinvent- 
ing themselves to survive in the 1990's. 


You elected me as the chief executive offi- 
cer of a $15 billion service corporation with 
60,000 employees. And that’s what we're 
going to provide: Service, Efficient, cost-ef- 
fective service. 


After all, we work for you. 


And of all the tasks we are entrusted to 
perform as your state government, nothing 
is more sacred than our responsibility to 
educate your children. 


The school system we have today was de- 
veloped in the 19th Century to prepare chil- 
dren of farmers and new immigrants for an 
Industrial Revolution that wanted bodies to 
do repetitive factory work. 


The world has changed and our education 
system must change with it. 


Employers today require a highly educated 
work force that knows how to think and how 
to be creative. The state that can provide 
the best-educated workers is the state that 
will be the economic powerhouse of the 2186 
Century. 


The states that fail will fall behind. 
We must make New Jersey number one. 


We—parents, teachers, students, adminis- 
trators, government leaders and business ex- 
ecutives—must work together to reinvent 
education. 


We must make it our top priority to teach 
our children—all our children—to read in 
kindergarten, first grade and second grade 
when they are enthusiastic about learning. 
That way, we will not have to spend tens of 
millions of dollars in junior high school, high 
school and college trying to rectify the fail- 
ures of the past. 


We are going to inject competition and en- 
courage innovation in our schools by devel- 
oping alternatives like magnet schools and 
charter schools within our public school sys- 
tems to give parents a choice of where to 
send their children. 


Schools should compete for the chance to 
teach our children. They are our greatest 
treasurers. 


If we are going to teach democracy in our 
schools, we should practice democracy in our 
school system. 


In Jersey City, five long years of state con- 
trol have not fixed schools that continue to 
do far too little. We should give Mayor Bret 
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Schundler the green light to test school 
vouchers and invite the top school experts in 
the nation to measure the results. 


We will get politics out of the Department 
of Education by giving the education com- 
missioner an independent five-year term. 


We will push authority down to the local 
level, because I trust parents who love their 
children to get involved in school boards and 
PTA's. The state can give you better schools, 
but you must be responsible for raising your 
children. 


We will develop a strong core curriculum 
that teaches every student the basics of 
reading, writing, arithmetic, and a respect 
for our nation’s heritage. 


We will make our schools safe, and we will 
demand discipline in our classrooms. The 
last thing children should learn about in 
school is violence and fear. 


Personal safety is a sacred right in Amer- 
ica. Our children, our parents, all of us, de- 
serve to live in peace. 


Yet far too many of us are imprisoned by 
fear of crime. 


Some say we should turn our heads, give 
up, and just accept a violent crime-ridden so- 
ciety. 


Some say crime is too tough a problem to 
solve. My answer to them? We're tougher. 


We know that a small percentage of hard- 
ened criminals commit most of the violent 
crime. It’s time to make every criminal 
know that he or she will serve 70 percent of 
the court’s sentence. And for three-time vio- 
lent offenders—those who make a career out 
of crime—it should be “three strikes and 
you’re in“ * * for life. 


We also need to set up boot camps and 
other alternatives to teach young people who 
are toying with the criminal life that they 
want to go straight instead. Everybody de- 
serves a second chance. But not a third. 


Criminals are not the victims of society. 
Society is the victim of criminals. The way 
to make our streets safe again is to make 
sure criminals know they will pay dearly— 
and perhaps permanently—for their crimes. 
We will. 


Our blueprint to make New Jersey first is 
an agenda of economic growth, good schools 
and safe streets. An agenda of hope, opti- 
mism and determination. Of government 
that is “for the people” because it is “оГ” 
and “ру the people.“ 


The hope, the vision, the strength of our 
people is our guarantee of success. 


And what remarkable people make up this 
state! In the factories of Paterson and the re- 
search laboratories of Princeton, in the eth- 
nic neighborhoods of Perth Amboy and sen- 
ior citizen villages of Lakewood, in the 
towns of the Shore and the Pinelands, and in 
cities like Camden and Newark—all across 
our state, I have come to know so many of 
New Jersey's people. 


We are one Family. One community. One 
state. 


There is a phrase in Spanish that means all 
that: “Somos un solo pueblo.” 


When one of us is out of work, homeless, 
cannot read, or is a victim of violent crime, 
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we all suffer. And when we help one another 
succeed, we all succeed. 


I remember a young writer who, I think, 
must have learned about America as a stu- 
dent in New Jersey. Over six decades ago, he 
wrote of “а sense of overwhelming gratitude 
and gladness that America was there. . . 
that in the heart of the . . . people the old 
generosities and devotions fought оп... in- 
domitable and undefeated." 


“Тһе best of America,” F. Scott Fitzgerald 
concluded, is “the best of the world.“ And I 
can tell you that the best of New Jersey is 
the best of America. 

In the people, we will place our faith. On 
trust in the people, we will build our agenda 
of opportunity and growth. 

This is our state. 

This is our time. 


Last week, I met the children from Mrs. 
Reilly’s second grade class at the Gables 
School in Neptune. Each child brought along 
a letter. 

“We should all learn to share and be nice 
to each other.“ Claudia Grier wrote. I know 
that you have a demanding job ahead of you 
and I will be there to help you.“ Claudia’s 
here today, and Claudia, thank you for offer- 
ing to help. 

It will take everyone's help to meet the 
challenge ahead. 

It won't always be easy and we won't al- 
ways agree. But we must not fear change. 

In 1776, this state was at the forefront of a 
revolution. We are there again today. Let's 
show the world what New Jersey can do. 


Together, we will make New Jersey first. 


— — | 


DEFERRAL OF CONSERVATION 
COMPLIANCE DEADLINE 


HON. PAT ROBERTS 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 3, 1994 


Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, today, | and 
11 of my colleagues are introducing legislation 
that would extend for 1 year the deadline for 
conservation compliance under the highly- 
erodible land [HEL] provisions of the 1985 
Food Security Act [FSA] as amended. 


The reason for this legislation is simple. 
Many producers farming in upland areas, es- 
pecially across the Midwest and Plains States, 
are facing the rehabilitation of weather-dam- 
aged lands and conservation practices follow- 
ing last summer's torrential rains. In many in- 
stances, the impact of these conditions will 
make it difficult for producers to meet the envi- 
ronmental compliance mandates established 
in the FSA. 


The law requires farmers who cultivate HEL 
to be actively phasing in provisions of a con- 
servation compliance by 
USDA's Soil Conservation Service [SCS}]—to 
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substantially reduce soil erosion on HEL. The 
FSA also imposes a January 1, 1995, dead- 
line for full implementation of these plans. If 
SCS and the Agricultural Stabilization and 
Conservation Service |А5С5) find that a pro- 
ducer is not in compliance—that is, is not ac- 
tively applying the plan, or is unable to meet 
the statutory deadline—he or she will face ei- 
ther a substantial reduction or a total loss of 
farm program benefits. 


Most reports indicate that agricultural pro- 
ducers are working diligently to comply with 
the law. Unfortunately, the onslaught of this 
year’s catastrophic weather has inhibited the 
ability of many farmers to keep pace with their 
рите ера SCS officials 

the situation caused by 
ее: summer's weather problems and have 
stated their policy is to be lenient and give 
producers more time to comply. It is crucial 
that Congress, through this legislation, ensure 
that SCS has the clear and necessary author- 
ity to meet their stated policy goal. 


According to SCS officials here in Washing- 
ton, damage to conservation structures and 
erosion on untreated lands are extensive. 
Farmers with HEL must repair and maintain 
their structures, clean sediment and debris 
from existing terraces, waterways and drain- 
age ditches and build new erosion control 
practices as scheduled in their plans. Of 
course, the SCS workload associated with all 
this unexpected weather-related damage has 
been increased considerably. Technical assist- 
ance must be provided on the 40 million acres 
of HEL that SCS says has been affected by 
last summer's weather, which represents more 
than 50 percent of the workload associated 
with land treatments under the FSA is in those 
States hit hardest by the rains. 


In addition, concerns have been raised re- 
garding the availability, or in some areas the 


ways, etc. Relative to SCS’s workload relative 
to the FSA requirements, their responsibilities 
in the aftermath of last summer's catastrophe 
also include a massive amount of engineering 
and contracting work to be completed under 
the Emergency Watershed Program [EWP]. 
Thus, the definitive legal nature of the statu- 
tory deadline makes it important for Congress 
to amend the statute to provide SCS clear 
guidance and the authority to enable them to 
work with farmers, as well as clarifying for 
farmers the ground rules for such extensions. 


The legislation would extend for one year, to 
January 1, 1996, the HEL conservation plan 
compliance deadline under the FSA for pro- 
ducers who can provide evidence of the dam- 
age to their conservation practices caused by 
damaging weather or who will have received 
Federal disaster assistance in 3 of the last 5 
years ending in calendar year 1994. 

The Secretary also is given discretionary 
authority to provide other relief in certain cir- 
cumstances, including the granting of tem- 
porary variances. By recognizing the problems 
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producers are facing in complying with con- 
servation plans and by providing the Secretary 
the clear authority to extend the HEL compli- 
ance deadline, SCS’s overworked staff will not 
be placed in a battle between farmers and en- 
vironmentalists over who should receive an 
extension. 


This legislation has been endorsed by the Il- 
linois Farm Bureau, the National Farmers Or- 
ganization, the National Association of State 
Departments of Agriculture, as well as the 
many individual farmers who have contacted 
our Offices. 


Thank you, Mr. Speaker, | urge my col- 
leagues’ support of this legislation. 


———— 


H.R. 3759, EMERGENCY SUPPLE- 
MENTAL APPROPRIATIONS FOR 
1994 


HON. JERRY F. COSTELLO 


OF ILLINOIS 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 3, 1994 


Mr. COSTELLO. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
urge my colleagues to support H.R. 3759, the 
emergency supplemental appropriations bill for 
fiscal year 1994. 


This legislation, which provides immediate, 
critical relief to victims of last month’s Califor- 
nia earthquake, also provides much-needed 
relief to the victims of last year’s flood in the 
Midwest. 


H.R. 3759 includes funding for two key pro- 
grams to help my constituents: $340.5 million 
to help repair waterways and watersheds 
damaged by the floods; and $25 million for the 
Agricultural Stabilization and Conservation 
Service, to help eligible producers repair dam- 
aged farmland. 


The first set of funding will allow the ASCS 
to make needed levee repairs and will allow 
for additional enroliments of croplands inun- 
dated by the 1993 floods in the Wetlands Re- 
serve Program from willing landlords. 


Mr. Speaker, these funds will continue the 
job Congress started 8 months ago when we 
passed the last emergency supplemental leg- 
islation for 1993. My only regret with this bill 
is that it does not include funds needed by my 
State—$25 million—to complete buyouts for 
flooded communities. | will continue to work 
with my colleagues to see that these buyout 
funds are pursued by the Congress. 
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TRIBUTE TO A MODEL CITIZEN 


HON. MICHAEL J. KOPETSKI 


OF OREGON 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 3, 1994 


Мг. KOPETSKI. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 


honor Salem’s First Citizen of the Year for 
1993, Mr. Larry Epping. Larry moved to Or- 
egon in 1937 from Hope, ND, when his family 
lost their farm due to the Depression. Over the 
years he has become one of Salem’s most 
prominent land developers, although his life- 
style remains unassuming. Larry’s attorney, 
Dave Hilgemann, summed it up with the fol- 
lowing words: 

I think the award is richly deserved. Here 
is a man who gives as much or more to the 
community as he does to his private enter- 
prise. I have personally watched him quietly 
help kids at the Boys and Girls Club here in 
Salem, kids who will probably never know 
his name or know of the substantial good 
he’s done. Above all, he contributes his time 
in addition to his money for the good of the 
community. 


Much of Salem's development over the past 
37 years can be attributed to Larry Epping. 
His philosophy, a home for every family, al- 
lowed for a diversified, well-balanced commu- 
nity. Larry built affordable homes and made 
them available by offering buyers personal 
loans when the banks would not. 


On the rare opportunity when he is not 
working, Larry heads for the great outdoors. 
He travels the world searching for the ultimate 
challenge, and just as at home, his trips usu- 
ally include a contribution to charity and a 
local museum. 


| would like to conclude with a statement 
from Larrys son Gary, who said, “The best 
thing about this award is that dad never does 
anything for recognition, he just does what he 
thinks is right.” That is why Larry Epping, as 
well as his family, is the epitome of a commu- 
nity leader. | am very proud to represent Sa- 
lem's 1993 First Citizen of the Year. 
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THE VISIT OF IRA LEADER GERRY 
ADAMS: WHAT ARE THE FOR- 
EIGN POLICY IMPLICATIONS? 


HON. DOUG BEREUTER 


OF NEBRASKA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 3, 1994 


Mr. BEREUTER. Mr. Speaker, the recent 
visit of Gerry Adams, leader of the political 
wing of the Irish Republican Army, breaks a 
longstanding policy with regard to the 
issuance of visas to admitted members of the 
IRA. While the merits of the granting of the 
visa can be debated, Members of this body 
should be aware that this marks a fundamen- 
tal change in United States foreign policy, par- 
ticularly with respect to the Irish Republic and 
the United Kingdom. With this thought in mind, 
this Member would call to the attention of his 
colleagues the following editorial from the Feb- 
ruary 3, 1994, edition of the Omaha-World 
Herald, entitled “Fallout From Irish Terrorist's 
Visit a Costly Foreign Policy Lesson.” 


[From the Omaha World-Herald, Feb. 3, 1994) 


FALLOUT FROM IRISH TERRORIST’S VISIT A 
COSTLY FOREIGN POLICY LESSON 


The British government is furious with 
President Clinton. And with good reason. 
Clinton provided a U.S. forum to Gerry 
Adams, the top spokesman for the Irish Re- 
publican Army, by allowing Adams to enter 
the United States for 48 hours to participate 
in a conference in New York City. 


Adams is the leader of Sinn Fein, the polit- 
ical arm of the IRA. The State Department 
classifies him as a terrorist who, as such, is 
not eligible to enter the United States for 
any reason. 


The IRA has killed more than 1,400 people 
in England and Northern Ireland, including 
900 British troops. Adams, who condemns 
only the deaths of people he calls innocent 
civilians, implicitly endorses IRA terrorism. 
He denies that he has ever been an IRA mem- 
ber—a claim that is disputed by the British, 
who imprisoned him for IRA membership, 
and by the CIA. 


The State Department urged Clinton not 
to let him enter the country for the con- 
ference. The American Embassy in London 
seconded the motion. The CIA was against it. 
A staff member of the National Security 
Council told The New York Times that “my 
heart is in my throat when I think about 
how it could all go wrong.” Secretary of 
State Warren Christopher personally ap- 
pealed to the president not to issue a visa. 


But Clinton overruled them all. The White 
House admitted that Sens. Edward Kennedy 
and Daniel Patrick Moynihan, as well as 
other Irish members of Congress, had lobbied 
heavily in Adams’ behalf. “Тһе president ob- 
viously gets a political dividend by accom- 
modating Pat and Teddy on this,” a White 
House official said. The official said Clinton 
believed the gesture could help the peace 
process in Northern Ireland. 
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Here's how Bill Clinton, that irrepressible 
wizard of foreign policy, is helping the peace 
process in Northern Ireland: 


People on both sides of the undeclared war 
said they saw Clinton’s recognition as a per- 
sonal victory for Adams. Some said it was a 
victory for terrorism. A British newspaper 
said Clinton’s decision signified the end of 
the special relationship between London and 
Washington. Adams had more television 
time in two days, including an appearance on 
the talk show of Clinton's friend, Larry 
King, than he received in years of agitating 
in Northern Ireland, where terrorists are 
banned from the airwaves. 


Adams finally pushed too far. He used his 
forum to try to steer the United States into 
exerting pressure on London to cave in. The 
pressure became so ridiculous that even 
Clinton was forced to distance himself. 


“The people who have to settle this are the 
Irish and the British,” Clinton said. 


Clinton seemed to move back toward the 
hands-off position of his predecessors, who 
had much more foreign policy savvy. Thus 
proceeded another lesson in the education of 
a foreign-policy neophyte. One only hopes 
that this neophyte will be up to speed before 
he does too much more to alienate America’s 
long-term friends and allies. 


COACHBUILDER’S EXEMPTION ACT 
OF 1994 


HON. WILLIAM J. JEFFERSON 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 3, 1994 


Mr. JEFFERSON, Mr. Speaker, today | am 
introducing the Coachbuilder’s Exemption Act 
of 1994, legislation to redress an inequity in 
the Tax Code relating to the so-called gas 
guzzler tax exemption for small companies 
who lengthen automobiles into limousines. 


Under section 4064 of the code, a tax is im- 
posed if an automobile’s fuel economy per- 
formance falls below the Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency's [EPA] fuel economy ratings 
for that automobile’s mode! type. The tax, 
which is imposed upon the sale or initial lease 
of the vehicle by a manufacturer, ranges from 
$1,000 to $7,000. 


The gas guzzler tax was enacted as part of 
the Energy Tax Act of 1978 as a conservation 
measure and to encourage greater automobile 
fuel economy, a policy goal that | strongly sup- 
port. However, this policy should not be pur- 
sued without consideration for special cir- 
cumstances. In this regard, Congress has rec- 
ognized that certain exceptions to the tax are 
reasonable and necessary to prevent unfair- 
ness. For example, in 1986 Congress amend- 
ed the gas guzzler tax to exempt small manu- 
facturers, generally manufacturers of fewer 
than 10,000 vehicles annually, who lengthen 
existing automobiles into limousines. Clearly, 
imposition of the tax on such small producers 
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was inappropriate and did not generally en- 
hance energy conservation. Regrettably, and 
with little explanation, the coachbuilder’s ex- 
emption was repealed with the enactment of 
the luxury tax on automobiles in the Revenue 
Reconciliation Act of 1990, although the Rec- 
onciliation Act excluded limousines operated 
for commercial purposes from the new luxury 
tax. 


The repeal of the coachbuilder’s exemption 
in 1990 has had a devastating effect on 
coachbuilders and operators. Jobs have been 
lost and costs to operators have increased 
dramatically. During 1988 and 1989, prior to 
the repeal of the exemption, there were ap- 
proximately 35 coachbuilders who 
8,000 to 9,000 cars annually. Today, only 12 
coachbuilders remain and less than 1,400 ve- 
hicles annually are lengthened. These vehicles 
bear an average tax of $2,000 per auto- 
mobile—the economic burden of which is di- 
rectly borne by the operator. By and large, the 
limousine industry is comprised of small busi- 
nesses. The typical operator owns 5 vehicles 
and must replace one vehicle about every 18 
to 24 months. 


Mr. Speaker, the legislation | am introducing 
would reinstate the coachbuilder’s exemption, 
and, thereby, eliminate a significant economic 
burden on industry and on limousine opera- 
tors. Reinstatement would have a negligible 
revenue impact, increase jobs, and redress 
the inequity of imposing a tax that has essen- 
tially crippled these small businesses. 

The gas guzzler tax, as it applies to 
coachbuilders and limousine operators does 
little, if anything, to further overall fuel econ- 
omy. Essentially, the tax is a penalty on wed- 
dings, school proms, business gatherings, and 
other occasions requiring special transpor- 
tation services. In addition, tax is especially 
burdensome for operators located in tourist 
centers like my city of New Orleans where lim- 
ousine services are required for vacationers 
and conventioneers. 


The parallels between this matter and the 
automobile luxury tax are striking. In that case, 
as with the coachbuilders’ and the gas guzzler 
tax, business owners and workers are the vic- 
tims rather than the consumers of the service 
or product. It is time to fix this problem just as 
we did so just last year with the repeal of the 
automobile luxury tax. 


| urge my colleagues to join me in redress- 
ing this situation by cosponsoring this bill. 


ST. PAUL’S ANNIVERSARY 


HON. DON SUNDQUIST 
OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 3, 1994 


Mr. SUNDQUIST. Mr. Speaker, while this 
House stood in recess, St. Paul Church and 
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School in my hometown of Memphis, TN, 
proudly observed its 50th anniversary, and | 
wanted to take a moment to share that mile- 
stone with my colleagues and to urge them to 
join me in offering the congratulations of this 
body. 


In November 1944 Whitehaven became a 
mission of St. Thomas Parish in south Mem- 
phis—10 acres of land were purchased on 
Shelby Drive and the Catholic families of the 
area were organized. Special permission was 
granted for Mass to be celebrated in the Gillia 
Home. Father Angelo Lenzi was named the 
first pastor in March 1945, and began an enor- 
mous building program. A crypt and then an 
upper church were completed over the next 
few years and served as the place of worship. 


Construction began on the school in 1949 
while students met daily in the crypt. Over the 
next 15 years the school expanded to some 
22 classrooms and a beautiful gymnasium. 
This adequately met the growing enrollment 
that reached into the 800 range. 


While the school and student body grew, so 
too did the Whitehaven and Catholic popu- 
lation. The need for a new church was a long- 
time dream that began to be realized when 
ground was broken in 1961. The present 
beautiful church, seating over 1,100 people, 
was dedicated on November 20, 1964. The 
pastors of St. Paul have been: Father Angelo 
Lenzi, 1945-53; Father Edward Cleary, 1954- 
68; Father Walter Bush, 1968-70; Monsignor 
Theron Walker, 1970-81; Father Leonard 
Oglesby, 1981-87; Father John McArthur, 
1987—present. 


St. Paul has been a stable, ongoing Catho- 
lic presence in Memphis and Whitehaven for 
50 years, growing and expanding with the 
community. Nurtured by the commitment and 
energy of the Catholic community in Memphis, 
St. Paul has built and sustained a school of 
exemplary academic reputation. | am proud to 
join in saluting its first 50 years and in looking 
forward to the continuation of its proud tradi- 
tion. 


HAPPY 90TH BIRTHDAY, CELY 
MIGUEL 


HON. GEORGE J. HOCHBRUECKNER 


OF NEW YORK 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 3, 1994 


Mr. HOCHBRUECKNER. Mr. Speaker, | rise 
today to wish one of my constituents, a very 
special woman, Celerina T. Miguel, a happy 
birthday. Today, February 3, 1994, “Cely” 
celebrates her 90th birthday. Cely has accom- 
plished so much to modernize nursing prac- 
tices in her native Philippines and as a citizen 
of the United States. More importantly, she 
has been a devoted wife, mother, and grand- 
mother. 
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In 1904, Cely was born to Leocadio Trinos, 
a carpenter, and Benigna Tanyag, a house- 
wife. She lived with her brother Domingo and 
father in a one floor, one room, bamboo 
“nipa” hut in Cabuyao, Laguna. Her mother 


change for a little housework after school. She 
took care of her cousins at a very young age. 
She washed their clothes and helped around 
the kitchen. 


ters degrees in nursing. It is a little known fact 
that Cely invented the recipe for 
bread. In fact, she wrote her thesis for her 


Luid Palting, and Mike would often go to 
church dinners for meals that cost between 2 
and 5 cents. These friends were all fortunate 
to have good jobs to support them through a 
difficult depression. 

In 1934, Mike and Cely were married in 
Rockville Center, NY. In 1935 she gave birth 
to her first child, Bob. Once Mike finished his 
studies in civil engineering the young couple 
decided to go back to the Philippines. 

For the next 10 years, the Miguels lived in 
the Philippines. In 1938, another son, Art was 
born. At this time they were sent to Takloban, 
Leyte, where Mike was working in the engi- 
neering corp of the Philippine army. The fol- 
lowing year, the family went back to Manila 
where Cely took over as the chief nurse and 
principal of the School of Nursing for Chinese 
General Hospital. She introduced the hospital 
to new nursing practices, modemizing the 
nursing care of the hospital. 

During the second World War at the time of 
the Japanese occupation of the Philippines, 
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times were difficult for the Miguels. Cely per- 
severed, caring for the many casualties—both 
civilian and Japanese soldiers. In 1940, her 
daughter, Cecilia, was born. After the 
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of the Philippines. In 1945, Candido and Luid 
Palting suggested that the Miguels repatriate 
to the United States. Since Bob was born in 
New York, he was their passport to the United 
States. In 1945, Cely, Mike, and Bob set sail 
once again, this time on the U.S.S. Noordam. 
and Ces, both very young, were left in the 
of Cely’s brother, Ingo, until the family 
settled in the United States. In San Fran- 
family was met this time by 

Cross. They were offered a little 
money and clothing and tickets for a 
to New York City. 


New York, Cely and Mike stayed with 
friends, the Ligots, until they could find 
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Eastern Star and the Women's Guild of 


SALUTE TO RAY GONZALES 


HON. ELTON GALLEGLY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 3, 1994 


Mr. GALLEGLY. Mr. Speaker, | am pleased 
to rise today to honor a brave man who risked 
his life to save an innocent victim last Decem- 
ber during the worst mass murder in Ventura 
County's history. 

Ray Gonzales, an insurance and financial 
services specialist in Oxnard, CA was truly in 
the right place at the right time, and | believe 
his exploits deserve our recognition. 

Mr. Gonzales was leaving his office on De- 
cember 2, 1993, when he noticed a disturb- 
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ance at the nearby office of the California Em- 
ployment Development Department. As he is 
experienced at giving CPR, he made a U-turn 
and headed to the EDD office. When he 
pulled up, he saw Irma Lopez—an EDD em- 
ployee and the wife of Oxnard Mayor Manuel 
Lopez—under fire by a deranged gunman. 


Mindless of his own safety, Mr. Gonzales 
jumped out of his vehicle, dragged Mrs. Lopez 
into it, and sped off to a nearby hospital. Al- 
though seriously wounded, | am pleased to re- 
port that Mrs. Lopez is expected to make a full 
recovery. Tragically, three of her coworkers 
were murdered in the attack. 


Modestly, Mr. Gonzales later said he was 
not a hero for his actions. He said, and | 
quote, 

A hero is one that goes above and beyond 
the line of duty, as Officer O’Brien did by 
giving his life. I just did what any ordinary 
citizen is obligated to do. 


Officer Jim O’Brien, the Oxnard police offi- 
cer killed by the gunman, was indeed a hero, 
but Mr. Speaker, so was Ray Gonzales. Next 
Wednesday, the Oxnard Chamber of Com- 
merce and the Oxnard Press Courier will 
honor him for his heroism at the 47th annual 
Community Awards Night, and | ask my col- 
leagues to join in saluting him as well. 


H.R. 3790, THE RURAL CONSUMER 
PROTECTION ACT OF 1994 


HON. JILL L. LONG 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 3, 1994 


Ms. LONG. Mr. Speaker, today Congress- 
man SKELTON, Congressman GUNDERSON and 
| introduced legislation—the Rural Consumer 
Protection Act of 1994—to ensure affordable 
electric rates for rural consumers who are 
members of electric cooperatives. 


Specifically, this bill would prohibit a munici- 
pal utility from forcing a cooperative to stop 
serving its existing territory if the municipal de- 
cides to annex that territory into its own 
boundaries. | must emphasize that this legisla- 
tion does not prevent municipal annexation. It 
simply prevents a municipal system from con- 
demning, in a hostile manner, the service terri- 
tory of a rural electric cooperative, thereby de- 
priving the rural electric system of the chance 
to serve a few densely settled areas in order 
to balance the higher cost of serving more 
sparsely settled rural areas. 


This legislation picks up where the Con- 
gress left off last session. As my colleagues 
may recall, House and Senate conferees 
agreed to include this legislative language in 
the 1993 Omnibus Budget Reconciliation Act. 
However, the provision was deleted, like many 
other provisions, by the “Byrd Rule.” 

The language contained in the bill we have 
introduced today mirrors the language of last 
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year with one important change. This legisla- 
tion will allow a municipal electric the option of 
having an independent third party determine 
which electric distributor would best serve the 
public interest. 


Just like the language from last year, noth- 
ing in this legislation will prevent a State from 
implementing its own provision concerning the 
curtailment or limitation of electric service and 
will not apply to any action by an electric utility 
taken prior to enactment of this legislation. 
Just as last year, this bill would afford rural 
electric cooperatives the same treatment as 
rural water systems with regard to providing 
electric service to an area annexed by a city. 


| understand that additional changes may 
need to be made to this or similar legislation. 
Certain accommodations may need to be 
made to move forward on this issue. In that 
regard, we need to undertake official hearings. 
In fact, some organizations impacted by last 
year’s language were concerned about the 
lack of hearings on this issue. They had a 
good point. Hearings must be held on this 
issue. All parties impacted by this legislation 
must be heard. In this regard, | have officially 
requested a subcommittee hearing on this leg- 
islation. 

Mr. Speaker, the introduction of the Rural 
Consumer Protection Act of 1994 marks a 
starting point. | look forward to working with 
my colleagues and all interested parties on 
this important matter. 


—— 


LEGISLATIVE REORGANIZATION 
ACT OF 1994 


HON. LEE H. HAMILTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 3, 1994 


Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, it is my pleas- 
ure to introduce the Legislative Reorganization 
Act of 1994, which contains the recommenda- 
tions of the House members of the Joint Com- 
mittee on the Organization of Congress. 


1. IN-DEPTH STUDY 


Created by Congress in August of 1992, the 
joint committee’s mandate was to conduct an 
in-depth examination of the internal operations 
of the House and Senate and provide rec- 
ommendations for reform by the end of 1993. 
This was only the third time in the history of 
Congress that a joint committee was estab- 
lished to conduct a comprehensive review of 
legislative operations. 

The joint committee was created for three 
main reasons: 


First, a concer that Congress might not be 
adequately organized to meet the challenges 
of the 21st century; 


Second, a general sense that it simply was 
time for Congress to take stock of its internal 
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operations—the last major overhaul of this in- 
stitution took place more than two decades 
ago; and 

Third, the widespread public concern about 
the effectiveness and institutional integrity of 
Congress. 


According to the resolution that created the 
joint committee, the membership of the panel 
was equally divided between the chambers 
and between the two political parties. | served 
as co-chairman for the House, while my Sen- 
ate counterpart was Senator DAVID BOREN. 
The House vice-chairman was first Represent- 
ative Bill Gradison and then Representative 
DAVID DREIER, and the Senate vice-chairman 
was Senator PETE DOMENICI. 


The joint committee’s study of Congress 
was careful and far-reaching. As part of our 
year-long effort, members of the panel con- 
ducted hearings, receiving a total of 144 
hours of testimony from over 240 witnesses. 
Members of Congress and congressional staff 
were surveyed to get additional input about re- 
form options. Symposiums were conducted 
with former Members, current and former staff, 
academics, and other outside experts. The 
joint committee was assisted by independent 
studies conducted by the Renewing Congress 
project of the Brookings Institution and the 
American Enterprise Institute, and by the Car- 
negie Commission on Science, Technology, 
and Government. The committee benefited 
from regular and sustained input from private 
citizens across the country. 


1. PROPOSALS FOR MAJOR CHANGE 


Due to time constraints and the difficult na- 
ture of many reform issues, the House and 
Senate sides of the joint committee proceeded 
along separate, but parallel, tracks in finalizing 
specific reform recommendations. However, 
House and Senate Members of the panel 
worked in careful collaboration during most of 
the joint committee’s deliberations. As a result, 
the House and Senate reform packages are 
very similar, providing both chambers with a 
common core of proposals for reforming Con- 
gress. My hope is that the bicameral nature of 
the reform effort will continue as our rec- 
ommendations move through the legislative 
process. 

The recommendations | ат introducing 
today were reported by the House members of 
the joint committee in November of 1993. | be- 
lieve that these proposals are a significant 
step toward comprehensive congressional ге- 
form. Included are proposals to: 

Apply laws to Congress in a manner con- 
sistent with the separation of powers. 

Include private citizens in the House ethics 
process in a meaningful way. 

Fundamentally alter the Federal budget 
process by putting it on a 2-year, rather than 
an annual, cycle. 


Cut congressional staff by as much as 12 
percent. 

Streamline the committee system by reduc- 
ing assignments and cutting the number of 
subcommittees. 
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Open up Congress to more public scrutiny 
by, for example, publicizing special interest 
projects in committee reports—a reform that 
will provide a major disincentive to wasteful 
spending. 


Guarantee to the Minority the right to offer 
a full policy alternative on all legislation con- 
sidered on the House floor. 


There are dozens of other worthwhile pro- 
posals included in this package. 


Ш. IMPORTANT FIRST STEP 


The recommendations of the joint committee 
will now move to other forums. Many issues 
must be resolved in the committees of jurisdic- 
tion and on the floor of the House, as well as 
by the party caucuses. My hope is that in the 
weeks and months ahead we can make a 
strong package even stronger. Even without 
further refinements, however, the reform pack- 
age reported by House members of the joint 
committee would constitute the most sweeping 
reform of the House in decades. 


In closing | would like to express my appre- 
ciation to DAVID DREIER, the House vice-chair- 
man of the joint committee, and to David 
BOREN and PETE DOMENIC!, our Senate coun- 
terparts. | also thank the other members of the 
joint committee for their effort and their con- 
tribution, as well as the many other Members 
of Congress who testified at our hearings, 
spoke with us informally, or otherwise contrib- 
uted to the important work of congressional re- 
form. It has been a pleasure to work with all 
of these individuals. 


WAYMON HICKMAN TRIBUTE 


HON. DON SUNDQUIST 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 3, 1994 


Mr. SUNDQUIST. Mr. Speaker, while this 
House stood in recess a constituent of mine, 
Waymon Hickman, was presented with the 
1993 Lucille Queener Courtney Community 
Service Award by the Maury County, TN His- 
torical Benefit Ball. 


As one who counts Waymon Hickman as a 
friend and as one who has witnessed first- 
hand his many good works in Columbia and 
Maury County, | am pleased to congratulate 
him on this honor and to call it to the attention 
of my colleagues. 

At a time when we can use more examples 
of principled public service, there are few 
whose active efforts and far-reaching civic in- 
volvement fit the bill better than Waymon. 


| ask my colleagues to join me in saluting 
his achievement, and | ask that the following 
account, from the pages of the Columbia Daily 
Herald be reprinted in its entirety in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 
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{From the Columbia Daily Herald, Jan. 23, 
1994) 


WAYMON HICKMAN RECIPIENT OF 1993 LUCILLE 
QUEENER COURTNEY COMMUNITY SERVICE 
AWARD 


(By Marvine Sugg) 


If you want something done, just ask a 
busy person. 


This is an old cliche, but one that charac- 
terizes the 1993 recipient of the Lucille 
Queener Courtney Community Service 
Award—Waymon Logan Hickman. 


Hickman is president and chief executive 
officer of First Farmers and Merchants Na- 
tional Bank. 


“Waymon Logan Hickman has served 
countless hours providing many benefits for 
our community and its citizens,” said Randy 
Stevens, executive vice president of First 
Farmers, who nominated Hickman for the 
award. “Не has worked extremely hard over 
the years to benefit or county on a local, 
state, and national level.” 


Hickman was valedictorian of his graduat- 
ing class at Dixie High School in Union City. 
He received his B.S. degree from the Univer- 
sity of Tennessee at Knoxville. He is also a 
graduate of the School of Banking of the 
South at Louisiana State University and 
Kennedy Sinclair Trust School and New 
York City. 


He has served as chairman of the United 
Givers Fund, president of Mt. Pleasant Ro- 
tary and Columbia Kiwanis clubs, the Maury 
County Chamber of Commerce, the UT 
Maury County Alumni Association and has 
held offices in the UT National Alumni Asso- 
ciation. 


Over the years, he has been active and held 
several offices in Boy Scouts of America, and 
was the recipient of the Long Rifle Award 
and Silver Beaver Award. Presently, he 
serves on the executive board of the Middle 
Tennessee Chapter and the Southern Re- 
gional Board of Boy Scouts of America. 


Hickman served as chairman of the board 
at Columbia Military Academy and Colum- 
bia Area Mental Health Clinic and member 
of the board of directors of King’s Daughters“ 
School. He is currently a member of the 
board of trustees at Maury Regional Hos- 
pital. 


He was the recipient of the Jaycees Distin- 
guished Service Award and was named a 
Paul Harris Fellow by the Rotary Founda- 
tion. He served as Maury County coordinator 
for the Saturn Task Force and was named 
Tennessee Industrial Development Volunteer 
of the Year. 


At the present, he is vice chairman of the 
Columbia State Foundation Board and is a 
member of the board of trustees at Martin 
Methodist College. 


Currently president of the Tennessee 
Bankers Association, Hickman said, “this 
job has kept me busy this year.” 


He is also a member of several boards and 
committees affiliated with the banking pro- 
fession. 


Hickman is a member of First United 
Methodist Church where he is a former Sun- 
day School teacher. He has also served as 
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chairman of the finance committee, and 
chairman of the board. 


He is married to the former Carey Busby 
and they are the parents of four children, 
Major Waymon Logan Hickman Jr. of Leav- 
enworth, Kan., Captain William Busby Hick- 
man of Columbus, Ga., Nancy Anne Hickman 
McNulty of Brentwood; and John Lee Hick- 
man of Franklin. They have two grand- 
children—Margaret Carey McNulty and 
Miles Logan McNulty. 


His mother, 91-year-old Mrs. Lee Hickman, 
a retired school teacher, lives in Mt. Pleas- 
ant. 


“I enjoy golf if I ever have the time,” 
Hickman said when asked how he spent his 
leisure time. 


He walks three miles every night which is 
not only good exercise but also provides an 
outlet from the stress of his profession. 


“Both Nell (Woodard) and I feel honored to 
be named recipients of this award.“ said 
Hickman. Lucille Courtney was so special 
to both of us.“ 


Mrs. Woodard was the 1992 recipient of the 
award, 


Applications for the 1994 Lucille Courtney 
Community Service Award, sponsored by the 
Maury County Historical Benefit Ball, must 
be received by Feb. 5. Those placing a nomi- 
nation should include their name along with 
a resume of the nominee’s civic activities. 
Nominees must be Maury County residents. 


Mail applications to: Maury County His- 
torical Benefit Ball, P.O. Box 1214, Columbia, 
TN 38402. 


The recipient will be honored during the 
Benefit Ball, scheduled for Saturday, March 
5, at the Memorial Building. 


This year’s beneficiaries are the APTA, 
Maury County Public Education Foundation, 
and the Maury County Animal Shelter. 


TRIBUTE TO JUDGE B.K. ROBERTS 


HON. DOUGLAS “PETE” PETERSON 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 3, 1994 


Mr. PETERSON of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
today, the State of Florida is honoring one of 
its most public servants, as only 
the third individual to ever receive the Distin- 
guished Floridian Award. When the Honorable 
Judge B.K. Roberts stands before the Eco- 
nomic Club of Florida to receive this award, he 
will join former Governor LeRoy Collins and 
former clerk of the Florida House, Allen Morris 
as one of the most accomplished and re- 
spected public servants in the history of the 
Sunshine State. 


One cannot help being overwhelmed by 
Judge Roberts’ professional record. At the age 
of 21, he graduated from the University of 
Florida with a degree in law and quickly estab- 
lished himself as one of the finest lawyers in 
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the State capital. For the next 20 years һе ran 
one of the most successful law firms that the 
Second Congressional District of Florida has 
ever seen. Despite being blind in one eye as 
a result of a boyhood accident, Judge Roberts 
interrupted his law practice during World War 
ІІ to serve as an officer in the U.S. Coast 
Guard. After returning from his service in the 
military, Judge Roberts reestablished his prac- 
tice and was soon appointed by then Gov- 
егпог Fuller Warren to the Florida Supreme 
Court, where he served for the next 27 years. 


It was during this time that Judge Roberts 
provided his most notable contributions to the 
public sector. Under his guidance, the Florida 
Supreme Court created the judicial council to 
facilitate court reforms and improve the judicial 
system of the State on every level. Judge 
Roberts also spearheaded the creation of a 
district court of appeals system for the State 
and implemented a public defender system 
that became the model for the rest of the Na- 
tion. These ishments combined with 
Judge Roberts’ 17 years of service as the 
chairman of the judicial council led to the com- 
plete reorganization of the State’s courts sys- 
tem and earned him the title “The Father of 
Florida’s Modern Court System.” 


Even more important than his contributions 
to our system of justice, is the fact Judge Rob- 
erts’ provides us with living proof that the 
human spirit can overcome any obstacle. This 
native of Sopchoppy, FL, is an example to 
every American that through hard work, cour- 
age, and determination a person can accom- 
plish anything he or she desires. As a virtually 
penniless 16-year-old freshman іп college, 
Judge Roberts was determined to earn a de- 
gree in law despite being told by student lead- 
ers that because of his wor clothing that he 
was a source of embarrassment to the univer- 
sity and should go back to the farm. Little did 
those students know that they were address- 
ing a young man who would eventually be- 
come one of the finest lawyers in the land and 
one of the most famous justices ever to serve 
on the Florida Supreme Court. 


Mr. Speaker, it is an honor to pay this trib- 
ute to Judge Roberts. | consider him a true 
friend and a mentor who has served as a 
source of inspiration for me as well as for all 
those whose lives he has touched through the 
years. Once again, | congratulate him on this 
prestigious honor and | wish him and his dear 
wife, Mary, the very best. 


SALUTE TO CHIEF PAUL MILLER 


HON. ELTON GALLEGLY 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 3, 1994 


Mr. GALLEGLY. Mr. Speaker, as many of 
my colleagues know, | served for 6 years as 
the mayor of my hometown of Simi Valley, 
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CA, before my neighbors elected me as their 
Representative. During my tenure as mayor, | 
am perhaps the proudest of the way we rebuilt 
our police department, and in so doing helped 
make Simi Valley one of the safest cities in 
America. 


Perhaps the biggest part of that turnaround 
was the city council's decision in 1992 to hire 
Paul Miller as our city's police chief. Within 
months, he had reformed several poorly de- 
signed policies and begun bringing the profes- 
sionalism the department was in need of. The 
turnaround was so impressive that the Ventura 
County Grand Jury—an notori- 
ously difficult to impress—went out of its way 
to praise Paul. 

Now, after 12 years of serving the people of 
Simi Valley—and 32 years in law enforcement, 
Paul has decided to retire. He can look back 
on a remarkably successful career. 


Paul began his law enforcement career with 


the Los Angeles County Sheriff's Department, 
starting out patrolling a beat in East Los Ange- 


Mr. Speaker, Paul Miller will be honored for 
his accomplishments next Thursday at a re- 
tirement dinner іп Simi Valley. | ask my col- 
leagues to join me in saluting him as well, and 
in wishing Paul and his wife, Connie, well in 
the years to come. 


UNITED STATES POLICY TOWARD 
ZAIRE 


HON. LEE H. HAMILTON 
OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 3, 1994 


Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, І would like to 
bring to the attention of my colleagues cor- 
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with the State Department con- 
cerning United States policy toward Zaire. On 
December 1, 1993, | wrote to Secretary Chris- 
topher urging a more active United States pol- 
icy toward Zaire. On January 28, | received a 
reply from Assistant Secretary Wendy Sher- 
man, on behalf of the Department. The text of 
the correspondence is as follows: 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS, 
Washington, DC, December 1, 1993. 
Hon. WARREN CHRISTOPHER, 


Secretary of State, Department of State, Wash- 
ington, DC. 


DEAR MR. SECRETARY: I write this letter to 
urge a more active United States policy to- 
ward Zaire. 


The U.S. continues to have significant in- 
terests at stake in Zaire because of its forty 
million people, vast mineral wealth, and 
strategic location in the center of Africa. 
The U.S. also has a humanitarian interest in 
relieving the suffering of Zaire’s people. Fi- 
nally, the U.S. has some responsibility for 
events in Zaire because of long-standing U.S. 
ties to Mobutu. 


Since I wrote to you on this issue last Feb- 
ruary, the situation in Zaire has continued 
to deteriorate. Coordinated efforts by the 
U.S., France, and Belgium to pressure 
Mobutu to accept reform do not appear to 
have had much impact. 


I believe the United States should now un- 
dertake a two-track strategy in Zaire. On a 
first track, the U.S. should move more ag- 
gressively to promote negotiations between 
Mobutu and the political opposition. Pres- 
sure should be exerted on both sides to facili- 
tate these negotiations. 


I urge you to: 


First, notify Mobutu that if he blocks the 
current negotiations, the U.S. will increase 
his international isolation by: calling upon 
Mobutu to step down from power; downgrad- 
ing diplomatic relations with Zaire; and 
freezing assets—however modest—held in the 
U.S. by Mobutu, his family and his close as- 
sociates. 


Second, notify Mobutu that the U.S. will 
act alone, if necessary, on these steps. While 
the U.S. should work closely wherever pos- 
sible with France and Belgium on policy to- 
ward Zaire, the U.S. should not let French 
and Belgian domestic concerns drive U.S. 
policy. 


Third, make clear to the opponents of the 
current regime, including Prime Minister 
Tsishekedi, that they must accept respon- 
sibility for negotiating seriously with 
Mobutu about Zaire’s future. 


A second track should explore creative 
ways to respond to the humanitarian, devel- 
opmental and governance crises that con- 
front Zaire. The U.S. should take a more ac- 
tivist approach to disaster assistance for 
Zaire, and develop a program in support of 
reconstruction in Zaire. 


I urge you to: 


First, provide more extensive resources to 
non-governmental organizations (NGOs) to 
reach affected and threatened people, espe- 
cially in Shaba and Kivu provinces. 
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Second, support developmental projects of 
private voluntary organizations in small en- 
terprise development, agricultural produc- 
tion, and social services in those parts of 
Zaire that today remain relatively peaceful. 


Third, encourage the expansion of civil in- 
stitutions and the development of new lead- 
ers who can replace those figures, both in 
government and opposition, who have domi- 
nated Zairean politics for the past thirty 
years. AID has developed similar innovative 
democracy / governance“ programs in other 
African countries. 


Fourth, retain the ability of AID to pro- 
vide substantial assistance to Zaire through 
NGOs, whether or not you close the AID mis- 
sion in Kinshasa. New flexible, and creative 
AID efforts are needed to respond to the dif- 
ficult situation in Zaire. 


I realize that this approach requires more 
money being spent on Zaire, and a possible 
shift in resources from other recipient Afri- 
can countries to Zaire. But I believe that 
U.S. interests in preventing a further dete- 
rioration in Zaire, and the potential costs of 
such a deterioration to Zaire’s neighbors, 
argue in favor of such a resource allocation. 


I look forward to your early reply and to 
working with you on this issue. 


With best regards. 
Sincerely yours, 
LEE H. HAMILTON, 
Chairman. 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, DC, January 28, 1994. 
Hon. LEE H. HAMILTON, 


Chairman, House Foreign Affairs Committee, 
House of Representatives. 


DEAR MR. CHAIRMAN: I have been asked to 
reply to your letter of December 1, concern- 
ing U.S. policy toward Zaire. Your letter 
raises a number of important questions and 
offers some useful and timely recommenda- 
tions. We are already making progress in 
some of the areas of your concern. I would 
like to discuss U.S. policy initiatives in re- 
cent months on Zaire, and to outline current 
thinking on how best to address the serious 
political, social, economic and humanitarian 
problems which afflict this important Afri- 
can country. I have attached to this letter 
an information sheet which reviews recent 
developments in Zaire. 


The political paralysis in Kinshasa poses 
real and pressing problems for U.S. policy in 
Zaire. As you know, the political impasse is 
at the heart of the social, economic, and hu- 
manitarian crises that afflict the country. 
Against the background of crisis and decline 
in Zaire, the Administration’s position has 
been clear: consistent pressure on President 
Mobutu—through bilateral measures and 
working within the Trilateral framework 
with France and Belgium—to permit the 
peaceful transition to democracy to proceed. 
At the same time, we have attempted to 
ameliorate the urgent humanitarian crisis 
by providing emergency relief through inter- 
national NGO's. 


In your letter, you urged the United States 
to increase President Mobutu’s international 
isolation. We have already taken steps in 
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this direction. We have made clear to Presi- 
dent Mobutu that we will not send a new am- 
bassador to Zaire until he stops blocking 
progress toward democratic change. Down- 
grading relations further could involve clos- 
ing our Embassy in Kinshasa. Although we 
have not excluded this option, such an action 
would deprive us of the invaluable insight of 
American diplomatic personnel on the 
ground in Zaire. It would also hinder our 
ability to provide consular assistance to 
American citizens still resident in the coun- 
try. An assets freeze directed against 
Mobutu raises a number of complex issues, 
but the Administration has not excluded 
such an action from our discussions on U.S. 
policy toward Zaire. We have called on Presi- 
dent Mobutu on many occasions to share 
meaningful power with his democratic oppo- 
nents. He is, however, recognized as chief of 
state by all political entities in Zaire, in- 
cluding the Sovereign National Conference 
and its successor institution, the High Coun- 
cil of the Republic. 


In recent meetings with the French and 
Belgians we have also made clear to our Eu- 
ropean partners that while the United States 
prefers to act in concert with Paris and 
Brussels, we do not rule out the possibility 
of unilateral actions in Zaire. We agree that 
U.S. policy toward Zaire should not be driv- 
en or constrained by French and Belgian do- 
mestic concerns. 


President Mobutu bears overwhelming re- 
sponsibility for the disastrous condition of 
Zaire, but the opposition has at times dem- 
onstrated considerable political immaturity 
and even greater political ineptitude. The 
December 10 Trilateral demarche to Prime 
Minister Tshisekedi was, in part, an effort to 
convey the message that the opposition must 
accept responsibility for negotiating seri- 
ously with President Mobutu about Zaire’s 
future. The situation in Kinshasa remains 
fluid, but we hope that recent events will re- 
sult in a coalition government of national 
unity which can begin to address the grave 
problems which confront Zaire. If the talks 
flounder once again, it may be wise to rein- 
force the message which the three western 
envoys delivered in December. 


The Administration shares your view that 
further deterioration in the situation in 
Zaire could have serious consequences for 
the region, and we are taking all practical 
measures to stem the humanitarian crisis. In 
1993 the U.S. provided 6.5 million dollars in 
emergency relief to NGO's; in 1994 our hu- 
manitarian assistance will likely approach 
10 million dollars. The United States will 
continue to expand its work with inter- 
national and appropriate local NGO's in 
Zaire, especially in Shaba, North Kivu, 
Kinshasa, and the Kasai provinces. 


As appropriate within our budget and a 
more conducive political environment in 
Zaire, USAID may consider working with 
NGO's on development assistance programs 
aimed at strengthening Zaire’s civil society. 
We are also looking for ways to obtain con- 
gressional approval for small-scale Democ- 
racy and Human Rights projects in Zaire 
under section 116(e) of the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act. We believe that such projects could 
lay a groundwork for future USAID democ- 
racy and governance programs in Zaire. Tra- 
ditional non-humanitarian development as- 
sistance to Zaire has been prohibited under 
Brooke Amendment sanctions since 1991. De- 
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spite the announced closure of the USAID 
mission in Kinshasa, USAID remains com- 
mitted to retaining a presence in Zaire. 
USAID's Office of Foreign Disaster Assist- 
ance will place a long-term contractor in 
Kinshasa to monitor and report on the status 
of United States Government-funded human- 
itarian programs in the displaced population, 
to monitor the humanitarian situation in 
Zaire, and to report on emergencies requir- 
ing a response from the United States. Addi- 
tionally, a joint USAID Africa Bureau-Bu- 
reau of Humanitarian Response (BHR) As- 
sessment team will travel to Zaire in the 
near future to review current humanitarian 
programs and identify local NGO’s which 
might be suitable for channeling USG emer- 
gency relief funding. 


I would like to thank you for your interest 
in the grave political, social, economic, and 
humanitarian problems which afflict Zaire. 
This Administration intends to remain en- 
gaged in Zaire. We look forward to working 
with you on finding creative solutions to 
support the establishment of democracy in 
Zaire, restore economic stability, and con- 
front the humanitarian crisis. 


I hope this information is helpful in re- 
sponding to your concerns. Please do not 
hesitate to contact us if we can be of further 
assistance. 


Sincerely, 
WENDY R. SHERMAN, 
Assistant Secretary, 
Legislative Affairs. 
Enclosure. 


INFORMATION SHEET ON ZAIRE 


The transition to democracy in Zaire re- 
mains at an impasse. The work of Zaire’s 
Sovereign National Conference (convened in 
August 1991) and its successor institution, 
the High Council of the Republic (HCR), has 
not yet led to the establishment of a demo- 
cratic government in Zaire. President 
Mobutu exercises firm control of the coun- 
try’s finances and the military, and the gov- 
ernment of Transition Prime Minister 
Etienne Tshisekedi remains without effec- 
tive power. 


In April 1993, Mobutu named a new govern- 
ment, led by former opposition leader 
Faustin Birindwa. In an effort to resolve the 
chaos of this doubling“ of institutions, and 
to move the Transition forward, the Arch- 
bishop of Kisangani (and President of the 
HCR) Laurent Monsengwo Pasinya began a 
mediation effort to break the political im- 
passe. In response to urging from the United 
States and other countries, the UN Sec- 
retary General also sent a Special Represent- 
ative to Zaire to mediate between Mobutu 
and the opposition. Monsengwo and the 
UNSYG Special Representative, Lakhdar 
Brahimi (former Algerian Foreign Minister), 
brought the opposing parties to the brink of 
an accord on the institutional framework of 
the transition. When Brahimi left Zaire in 
October, however, the agreement remained 
unsigned, and a final“ meeting of the two 
camps was scheduled, postponed, and then 
rescheduled. 


In early December, the opposition Holy 
Union and Allies (USORAL) in Kinshasa an- 
nounced a unilateral suspension of participa- 
tion in the negotiations. On December 10, the 
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U.S. Charge d' Affaires in Kinshasa, accom- 
panied by the Ambassadors of France and 
Belgium, made a demarche to both Mobutu 
and Tshisekedi. The three western envoys 
urged the parties to resume negotiations on 
the transition, sign the accord, and then put 
in place an effective coalition government 
(without exclusions) as soon as possible. Re- 
ports indicate that Mobutu responded favor- 
ably to the demarche, but that Tshisekedi 
rejected it as “capitulation” to Mobutu. 


On January 4, in a major address to the na- 
tion, President Mobutu called on the oppos- 
ing sides to resume negotiations and to con- 
clude an agreement by January 12. Mobutu 
cynically placed the blame for the chaos in 
Zaire on the “political class“ (including his 
own close allies), and said that he would 
take unspecified unilateral action should an 
agreement not be reached by his deadline. 
Observers in Kinshasa and here in Washing- 
ton are not sanguine that an agreement can 
be reached in this timeframe, nor that it will 
result in a coalition government headed by 
Prime Minister Tshisekedi. 


While the political situation on the ground 
in Zaire remains confused, the economy con- 
tinues its downward spiral. The Birindwa re- 
gime announced in October a ‘monetary re- 
form” which included introduction of a new 
currency. This reform fueled hyperinflation 
and caused artificial shortages throughout 
the capital as merchants refused to accept 
the “пем Zaire”. In response, the Birindwa 
government instituted price controls, enforc- 
ing the measure with price police who in- 
timidated merchants (especially expatriate 
businesses) into selling their stores below 
cost. Birindwa demonetized the old Zaire ef- 
fective December 10, 1993 while hyper- 
inflation (125 percent in November 1993, and 
over 8300 percent annualized) continues. 


There continue to be widespread shortages 
in the markets of Kinshasa, and in a re- 
minder of military pillages in September 
1991 and January 1993, in November 1993 sol- 
diers rioted in Kananga (Western Kasai) over 
pay issues. There are reports that an airline 
warehouse was looted, and the storage depot 
of a local Catholic PVO (filled with supplies 
for displaced persons from Shaba) was hit by 
marauding soldiers. At least three civilians, 
including a Zairian Catholic priest were re- 
ported killed. There have also been reports of 
military pillaging in Mbuji-Mayi (Eastern 
Kasai), where soldiers have been attempting 
to force recalcitrant Kasaian merchants to 
accept the Mobutu government’s new cur- 
rency. 


The humanitarian situation remains bleak, 
although USAID’s Bureau for Food and Hu- 
manitarian Assistance and Bureau for Africa 
has developed a strategy to meet the urgent 
needs on the ground in Zaire. USAID esti- 
mates that there are more than 3 million 
persons in Zaire at risk from malnutrition (2 
million in the Kinshasa region alone). As a 
result of inter-ethnic violence, principally in 
North Kivu, the Kasais, and Shaba, more 
than 750,000 people have been driven from 
their homes and businesses. 


We have had disturbing reports from Shaba 
that local and provincial authorities have or- 
dered the forced removal of already displaced 
Kasaians living in squalid transit camps near 
the town of Likasi. The Deputy Chief of Mis- 
sion from our Embassy in Kinshasa traveled 
in late December to the area to investigate 
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the reports, and to lodge a strong protest 
with the Shaban authorities. Similarly, our 
Charge has made a demarche to a senior 
Shaban political figure in Kinshasa, and to 
President Mobutu’s security advisor, con- 
demning the action. 


At present, the United States provides 
only emergency humanitarian assistance in 
Zaire, working exclusively with inter- 
national NGO's (Catholic Relief Services, 
World Vision, Doctors without Borders/Bel- 
gium). The bulk of these resources are being 
used to assist the displaced populations in 
Shaba and Kasai provinces. In the 1993 fiscal 
year, the U.S. provided approximately 7 mil- 
lion dollars in humanitarian assistance. It is 
likely that U.S. humanitarian assistance in 
Zaire will approach 10 million dollars this 
fiscal year. 


The United States suspended development 
assistance to Zaire in 1991 due to Brooke 
Amendment sanctions, and the USAID mis- 
sion in Kinshasa will close in early 1994. 
After the closure, however, humanitarian 
programs in Zaire will be monitored by a 
USAID-funded personal services contractor. 
USAID relief activities should not be con- 
strained by this transition since funding is 
channeled primarily through NGO's. 


TRIBUTE TO MARINE VICTOR С. 
FISHER 


HON. JAMES T. WALSH 


OF NEW YORK 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 3, 1994 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
honor a fellow central New Yorker, Victor C. 
Fisher, who has been selected as the 1992 
Marine of the Year by the National Marine 
Corps League. 


Marine Victor Fisher has proven himself ca- 
pable and dedicated to the Corps League 
since he began service in 1963. Throughout 
his career he has been an inspiration locally, 
to his fellow workers, and to his community as 
a whole. 


He initiated the Star Spangled Banner 
project, which educates the public on proper 
саге and display procedures for our Nation's 
flag. He is a constant helper with the Marine 
Corps Reserves annual Toys for Tots cam- 
paign, and State Children’s Hospital’s doll col- 
lecting drive and the American Cancer Soci- 
ety’s annual fundraiser. 


Marine Fisher has been awarded the Chap- 
el of Four Chaplains Bronze Medallion for ex- 
emplary individual commitment to religious, 
cultural, and racial understanding and to the 
cause of world service and world peace. 


He is a remarkable human being who has 
served his community, and our great Nation, 
very well indeed. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


WHATEVER YOU DID UNTO ONE OF 
THE LEAST, YOU DID UNTO ME 


HON. CHRISTOPHER H. SMITH 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 3, 1994 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, | 
would venture to say that there is no person, 
man or woman, on this Earth, more admired 
by more people than Mother Teresa of Cal- 
cutta. Inspired by God to found the Mission- 
aries of Charity, her sisters are known for their 
acts of kindness, their service, and their pro- 
found love for the poorest of the poor in 105 
countries throughout the world. Thousands of 
compassionate women have been inspired by 
Mother Teresa to give their lives over to serv- 
ing the sick and dying. 


| doubt if even Joycelyn Elders could face 
Mother Teresa and tell her to get over her 
“love affair with the fetus” and accuse her of 
being a “non-Christian Christian” who only 
cares about children before birth. 


Today we were blessed to have Mother Te- 
resa present in our Nation’s Capital speaking 
at the National Prayer Breakfast. No one could 
listen to her and not feel that—in this small, 
frail, humble woman—there stood a powerful 
messenger sent from God to speak to a Na- 
tion gone astray. In particular, her remarks to 
Mr. Clinton hearkened back an Old Testament 
prophet admonishing the king, or John the 
Baptist before Herod. She challenged Mr. Clin- 
ton to rethink his current position in support of 
abortion—the destruction of unborn children— 
and reciaim his former position of opposition 
to abortion. 


We can only hope and pray that, while his 
lips were repeating the words of Scripture, his 
heart had been enkindled with the love that is 
the essence of the Word of God, the love for 
the unborn about which Mother Teresa spoke. 


| ask that her remarks be reprinted at this 
point in the RECORD. 


WHATEVER YOU DID UNTO ONE OF THE LEAST, 
You Dip UNTO ME—MOTHER TERESA OF 
CALCUTTA 


On the last day, Jesus will say to those on 
His right hand, “Come, enter the Kingdom. 
For I was hungry and you gave me food, I 
was thirsty and you gave me drink, I was 
sick and you visited me.” Then Jesus will 
turn to those on His left hand and say, De- 
part from me because I was hungry and you 
did not feed me, I was thirsty and you did 
not give me to drink, I was sick and you did 
not visit me.” These will ask Him, “When 
did we see You hungry, or thirsty or sick and 
did not come to Your help?” And Jesus will 
answer them, “Whatever you neglected to do 
unto one of the least of these, you neglected 
to do unto me!” 


As we have gathered here to pray together, 
I think it will be beautiful if we begin with 
а prayer that expresses very well what Jesus 
wants us to do for the least. St. Francis of 
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Assisi understood very well these words of 
Jesus and His life is very well expressed by a 
prayer. And this prayer, which we say every 
day after Holy Communion, always surprises 
me very much, because it is very fitting for 
each one of us. And I always wonder whether 
800 years ago when St. Francis lived, they 
had the same difficulties that we have today. 
I think that some of you already have this 
prayer of peace—so we will pray it together. 


Let us thank God for the opportunity He 
has given us today to have come here to pray 
together. We have come here especially to 
pray for peace, joy and love. We are re- 
minded that Jesus came to bring the good 
news to the poor. He had told us what is that 
good news when He said: “Му peace I leave 
with you, My peace I give unto you.” He 
came not to give the peace of the world 
which is only that we don't bother each 
other. He came to give the peace of heart 
which comes from loving—from doing good 
to others. 


And God loved the world so much that He 
gave His son—it was a giving. God gave His 
son to the Virgin Mary, and what did she do 
with Him? As soon as Jesus came into 
Mary’s life, immediately she went in haste 
to give that good news. And as she came into 
the house of her cousin, Elizabeth, Scripture 
tells us that the unborn child—the child in 
the womb of Elizabeth—leapt with joy. While 
still in the womb of Mary—Jesus brought 
peace to John the Baptist who leapt for joy 
in the womb of Elizabeth. 


And as if that were not enough, as if it 
were not enough that God the Son should be- 
come one of us and bring peace and joy while 
still in the womb of Mary, Jesus also died on 
the Cross to show that greater love. He died 
for you and for me, and for that leper and for 
that man dying of hunger and that naked 
person lying in the street, not only of Cal- 
cutta, but of Africa, and everywhere. Our 
Sisters serve these poor people in 105 coun- 
tries throughout the world. Jesus insisted 
that we love one another as He loves each 
one of us. Jesus gave His life to love us and 
He tells us that we also have to give what- 
ever it takes to do good to one another. And 
іп the Gospel Jesus says very clearly: Love 
as I have loved you.” 


Jesus died on the Cross because that is 
what it took for Him to do good to us—to 
save us from our selfishness in sin. He gave 
up everything to do the Father's will—to 
show us that we too must be willing to give 
up everything to do God's will—to love one 
another as He loves each of us. If we are not 
willing to give whatever it takes to do good 
to one another, sin is still in us. That is why 
we too must give to each other until it hurts. 


It is not enough for us to say: “I love God,” 
but I also have to love my neighbor. St. John 
says that you are a liar if you say you love 
God and you don’t love your neighbor. How 
can you love God whom you do not see, if 
you do not love your neighbor whom you see, 
whom you touch, with whom you live? And 
so it is very important for us to realize that 
love, to be true, has to hurt. I must be will- 
ing to give whatever it takes not to harm 
other people and, in fact, to do good to them. 
This requires that I be willing to give until 
it hurts. Otherwise, there is no true love in 
me and I bring injustice, not peace, to those 
around me. 


It hurt Jesus to love us, We have been cre- 
ated in His image for greater things, to love 
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and to be loved. We must “раб оп Christ” as 
Scripture tells us. And so, we have been cre- 
ated to love as He loves us. Jesus makes 
himself the hungry one, the naked one, the 
homeless one, the unwanted one, and He 
says, “You did it to Ме.” On the last day He 
will say to those on His right, “whatever you 
did to the least of these you did to Me, and 
He will also say to those on His left, what- 
ever you neglected to do for the least of 
these, you neglected to do it for Ме.” 


When He was dying on the Cross, Jesus 
said, “I thirst.” Jesus is thirsting for our 
love, and this is the thirst of everyone, poor 
and rich alike. We all thirst for the love of 
others, that they go out of their way to 
avoid harming us and to do good to us. This 
is the meaning of true love, to give until it 
hurts. 


I can never forget the experience I had in 
visiting a home where they kept all these old 
parents of sons and daughters who had just 
put them into an institution and forgotten 
them—maybe. I saw that in that home these 
old people had everything—good food, com- 
fortable place, television, everything, but ev- 
eryone was looking toward the door. And I 
did not see a single one with a smile on the 
face. I turned to Sister and I asked: “Why do 
these people who have every comfort here, 
why are they all looking toward the door? 
Why are they not smiling?" 


I am so used to seeing the smiles on our 
people, even the dying ones smile. And Sister 
said: This is the way it is nearly every day. 
They are expecting, they are hoping that a 
son or daughter will come to visit them. 
They are hurt because they are forgotten.” 
And see, this neglect to love brings spiritual 
poverty. Maybe in our own family we have 
somebody who is feeling lonely, who is feel- 
ing sick, who is feeling worried. Are we 
there? Are we willing to give until it hurts in 
order to be with our families, or do we put 
our own interests first? These are the ques- 
tions we must ask ourselves, especially as we 
begin this year of the family. We must re- 
member that love begins at home and we 
must also remember that ‘the future of hu- 
manity passes through the family.’ 


I was surprised in the West to see so many 
young boys and girls given to drugs. And I 
tried to find out why. Why is it like that, 
when those in the West have so many more 
things than those in the East? And the an- 
swer was: ‘Because there is no one in the 
family to receive them.’ Our children depend 
on us for everything—their health, their nu- 
trition, their security, their coming to know 
and love God. For all of this, they look to us 
with trust, hope and expectation. But often 
father and mother are so busy they have no 
time for their children, or perhaps they are 
not even married or have given up on their 
marriage. So the children go to the streets 
and get involved in drugs or other things. We 
are talking of love of the child, which is 
where love and peace must begin. These are 
the things that break peace. 


But I feel that the greatest destroyer of 
peace today is abortion, because it is a war 
against the child, a direct killing of the in- 
nocent child, murder by the mother herself. 
And if we accept that a mother can kill even 
her own child, how can we tell other people 
not to kill one another? How do we persuade 
а woman not to һауе an abortion? As always, 
we must persuade her with love and we re- 
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mind ourselves that love means to be willing 
to give until it hurts. Jesus gave even His 
life to love us. So, the mother who is think- 
ing of abortion, should be helped to love, 
that is, to give until it hurts her plans, or 
her free time, to respect the life of her child. 
The father of that child, whoever he is, must 
also give until it hurts. 


By abortion, the mother does not learn to 
love, but kills even her own child to solve 
her problems. And, by abortion, the father is 
told that he does not have to take any re- 
sponsibility at all for the child he has 
brought into the world. That father is likely 
to put other women into the same trouble. 
So abortion just leads to more abortion. Any 
country that accepts abortion is not teach- 
ing its people to love, but to use any violence 
to get what they want. This is why the 
greatest destroyer of love and peace is abor- 
tion. 


Many people are very, very concerned with 
the children of India, with the children of Af- 
rica where quite a few die of hunger, and so 
on. Many people are also concerned about all 
the violence in this great country of the 
United States. These concerns are very good. 
But often these same people are not con- 
cerned with the millions who are being 
killed by the deliberate decision of their own 
mothers. And this is what is the greatest de- 
stroyer of peace today—abortion which 
brings people to such blindness. 


And for this I appeal in India and I appeal 
everywhere Let us bring the child back.“ 
The child is God’s gift to the family. Each 
child is created in the special image and 
likeness of God for greater things—to love 
and to be loved. In this year of the family we 
must bring the child back to the center of 
our care and concern. This is the only way 
that our world can survive because our chil- 
dren are the only hope for the future. As 
older people are called to God, only their 
children can take their places. 


But what does God say to us? He says: 
“Even if a mother could forget her child, I 
will not forget you. I have carved you in the 
palm of my hand.“ We are carved іп the palm 
of His hand; that unborn child has been 
carved in the hand of God from conception 
and is called by God to love and to be loved, 
not only now in this life, but forever. God 
can never forget us. 


I will tell you something beautiful. We are 
fighting abortion by adoption—by care of the 
mother and adoption for her baby. We have 
saved thousands of lives. We have sent word 
to the clinics, to the hospitals and police sta- 
tions: “Please don’t destroy the child; we 
will take the child.” So we always have 
someone tell the mothers in trouble: “Come, 
we will take care of you, we will get a home 
for your child.” And we have a tremendous 
demand from couples who cannot have a 
child—but I never give a child to a couple 
who have done something not to have a 
child. Jesus said, “Anyone who receives a 
child in my name, receives me.” By adopting 
a child, these couples receive Jesus but, by 
aborting a child, a couple refuses to receive 
Jesus. 


Please don’t kill the child. I want the 
child. Please give me the child. I am willing 
to accept any child who would be aborted 
and to give that child to a married couple 
who will love the child and be loved by the 
child. From our children’s home in Calcutta 
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alone, we have saved over 3000 children from 
abortion. These children have brought such 
love and joy to their adopting parents and 
have grown up so full of love and joy. 


I know that couples have to plan their 
family and for that there is natural family 
planning. The way to plan the family is nat- 
ural family planning, not contraception. In 
destroying the power of giving life, through 
contraception, a husband or wife is doing 
something to self. This turns the attention 
to self and so it destroys the gift of love in 
him or her. In loving, the husband and wife 
must turn the attention to each other as 
happens in natural family planning, and not 
to self, as happens in contraception. Once 
that living love is destroyed by contracep- 
tion, abortion follows very easily. 


I also know that there are great problems 
in the world—that many spouses do not love 
each other enough to practice natural family 
planning. We cannot solve all the problems 
in the world, but let us never bring in the 
worst problem of all, and that is to destroy 
love. And this is what happens when we tell 
people to practice contraception and abor- 
tion. 


The poor are very great people. They can 
teach us so many beautiful things. Once one 
of them came to thank us for teaching her 
natural family planning and said: You peo- 
ple who have practiced chastity, you are the 
best people to teach us natural family plan- 
ning because it is nothing more than self- 
control out of love for each other.“ And what 
this poor person said is very true. These poor 
people may have nothing to eat, maybe they 
have not a home to live in, but they can still 
be great people when they are spiritually 
rich. 


When I pick up a person from the street, 
hungry, I give him a plate of rice, a piece of 
bread. But a person who is shut out, who 
feels unwanted, unloved, terrified, the person 
who has been thrown out of society—that 
spiritual poverty is much harder to over- 
come. And abortion, which often follows 
from contraception, brings a people to be 
spiritually poor, and that is the worst pov- 
erty and the most difficult to overcome. 


Those who are materially poor can be very 
wonderful people. One evening we went out 
and we picked up four people from the street. 
And one of them was in a most terrible con- 
dition. I told the Sisters: “You take care of 
the other three; I will take care of the one 
who looks worse.“ So I did for her all that 
my love can do. I put her in bed, and there 
was such a beautiful smile on her face. She 
took hold of my hand, as she said one word 
only: “thank you’’—and she died. 


I could not help but examine my con- 
science before her. And I asked: ‘‘What would 
I say if I were in her place?“ And my answer 
was very simple. I would have tried to draw 
a little attention to myself. I would have 
said: “І am dying, I am cold, I am in pain,” 
or something. But she gave me much more— 
she gave me her grateful love. And she died 
with a smile on her face. Then there was the 
man we picked up from the drain, half eaten 
by worms and, after we had brought him to 
the home, he only said, “І have lived like an 
animal in the street, but І ат going to die as 
an angel, loved and cared for.“ Then, after 
we had removed all the worms from his body, 
all he said, with a big smile, was: Sister, I 
am going home to God“ —and he died. It was 
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so wonderful to see the greatness of that 
man who could speak like that without 
blaming anybody, without comparing any- 
thing. Like an angel—this is the greatness of 
people who are spiritually rich even when 
they are materially poor. 


We are not social workers. We may be 
doing social work in the eyes of some people, 
but we must be contemplatives in the heart 
of the world. For we must bring that pres- 
ence of God into your family, for the family 
that prays together, stays together. There is 
so much hatred, so much misery, and we 
with our prayer, with our sacrifice, are be- 
ginning at home. Love begins at home, and it 
is not how much we do, but how much love 
we put into what we do. 


If we are contemplatives in the heart of 
the world with all its problems, these prob- 
lems can never discourage us. We must al- 
ways remember what God tells us in Scrip- 
ture. “Even if a mother could foreget the 
child in her womb—something impossible, 
but even if she could forget—I will never for- 
get you. 

And so here I am talking with you. I want 
you to find the poor here, right in your own 
home first. And begin love there. Begin that 
good news to your own people first. And find 
out about your next-door neighbors. Do you 
know who they are? 


I had the most extraordinary experience of 
love of neighbor with a Hindu family. A gen- 
tleman came to our house and said: “Mother 
Teresa, there is a family who have not eaten 
for so long. Do something.” So I took some 
rice and went there immediately. And I saw 
the children—their eyes shining with hunger. 
I don’t know if you have every seen hunger. 
But I have seen it very often. And the moth- 
er of the family took the rice I gave her and 
went out. When she came back, I asked her. 
“Where did you go? What did you do?” And 
she gave me a very simple answer: They аге 
hungry а1во.” What struck me was that she 
knew—and who are they? A Muslim family— 
and she knew. I didn’t bring any more rice 
that evening because I wanted them, Hindus 
and Muslims, to enjoy the joy of sharing. 


But there were those children, radiating 
joy, sharing the joy and peace with their 
mother because she had the love w give 
until it hurts. And you see this is where love 
begins—at home in the family. 


So, as the example of this family shows, 
God will never forget us and there is some- 
thing you and I can always do. We can keep 
the joy of loving Jesus in our hearts, and 
share that joy with all we come in contact 
with. Let us make that one point—that no 
child will be unwanted, unloved, uncared for, 
or killed and thrown away. And give until it 
hurts—with a smile. 


Because I talk so much of giving with a 
smile, once a professor from the United 
States asked me: “Аге you married?” And I 
said: “Yes, and I find it sometimes very dif- 
ficult to smile at my spouse, Jesus, because 
Не сап de very demanding—sometimes.” 
This is really something true. And there is 
where love comes in—when it is demanding, 
and yet we can give it with joy. î 


One of the most demanding things for me 
is travelling everywhere—and with publicity. 
I have said to Jesus that if I don’t go to 
heaven for anything else, I will be going to 
heaven for all the travelling with all the 
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publicity, because it has purified me and sac- 
rificed me and made me really ready to go to 
heaven. 


If we remember that God loves us, and that 
we can love others as He loves us, then 
America can become a sign of peace for the 
world. From here, a sign of care for the 
weakest of the weak—the unborn child— 
must go out to the world. If you become a 
burning light of justice and peace in the 
world, then really you will be true to what 
the founders of this country stood for. God 
bless you! 


TRIBUTE TO THE LIMA-ALLEN 
COUNTY NAACP 


HON. MICHAEL G. OXLEY 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 3, 1994 
Mr. OXLEY. Mr. Speaker, today, my best 


OLD BOSTON THEATER 


HON. JOSEPH P. KENNEDY II 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 3, 1994 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. Speaker, it has been 
said, “All the world’s a stage.” This can cer- 
tainly be said of the Federal Street Theater, 
known as Old Boston, which made Boston a 
permanent home for theatrical performances. 


Prior to 1793, much of New England was 
encompassed by Federal and State acts pro- 
hibiting stage-play and their attendance. At- 
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tempts to have the Massachusetts ban of 
1750 repealed were met with stiff opposition, 
including that of Samuel Adams. In 1792, a 
makeshift exhibition room, later called the 
board alley was opened for several weeks de- 
spite the ban. However, it was not until after 
the ban was lifted in 1793 that many consider 
the beginning of Boston’s dramatic history to 
have properly begun with the opening produc- 
tions of “Gustavus Vasa” and “Modern An- 
tiques” on February 3, 1794, at the theater on 
Federal Street, later called Old Boston, this 
country’s first playhouse designed by a native 
born professional architect. 


The trustees selected Charles Stuart Powell 
as the sole manager of the theater and con- 
tracted with a young aspiring professional ar- 
chitect named Charles Bulfinch to design the 
playhouse at the corner of Federal and Frank- 
lin Streets. 


Mr. Speaker, it is at this time that | would 
like to recognize the contribution of Charles 
Bulfinch, not only for the Old Boston and its 
reconstruction after the fire of 1798, but also 
because this is the 175th anniversary of his 
being appointed by President James Monroe 
as the 3d Architect of the Capitol. К was 
Charles Bulfinch who was responsible for con- 
structing the wooden and lower walls of the 
Capitol which we now know as the Rotunda. 


Mr. Bulfinch, in his plans for the Old Boston 
introduced an important feature not found 
even in English playhouses of that time. He 
used the cantilever principle, which made it 
possible for those in the pit to see the stage 
instead of the columns which would otherwise 
obstruct their view. 


To encourage attendance the trustees set a 
high standard for music by selecting the re- 
spected Alexander Reingale as musical direc- 
tor. Col. John S. Tyler, brother of Royall Tyler, 
served as master of ceremonies and person- 
ally escorted patrons to their seats. 


An early chronicler of the Boston stage 
wrote: 


Over the columns a cornice and a balus- 
trade were carried across the opening; above 
was painted a flow of crimson drapery and 
the arms blended with emblems tragic and 
comic. A ribbon decending from the arms 
bore the motto All the world’s a stage.” 


Mr. Speaker, it is this likeness with the 
arms, blended images and motto that the 
Committee for National Theater Week has had 
approved by the U.S. Postal Service in Boston 
to use as a pictorial cancellation in recognition 
of the bicentennial of this historic theater. 
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INTRODUCTION OF H.R. 3785, THE 
VIDEO GAME RATING ACT OF 1994 


HON. TOM LANTOS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 3, 1994 


This legislation is not a substitute for other 
important efforts to reduce the epidemic levels 
of violence in society. There are many com- 
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that the video game industry will also act to 
parents with more consumer informa- 


are needed, however. For in- 

luntary ratings system is not a 
complete solution if retailers continue to sell 
games meant for an older audience to a 
younger child. And parents must use the infor- 
mation provided in warning labels to set their 
own standards and pay closer attention to 
what games children are playing. 

Mr. Speaker, | urge swift consideration and 
enactment of this important legislation so that 
parents wil be able to easily determine wheth- 
games they buy are appropriate for 
their young children. Mr. er, | respect- 
fully request that the text of this bill be intro- 
duced into the RECORD in its entirety. 


H.R. 3785 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 


provide 

tion. 
Other 

stance, 


(a) SHORT TITLE.—This Act may be cited as 
the “Video Game Rating Act of 1994”. 


(b) PURPOSE.—The purpose of this Act is to 
provide parents with information about the 
nature of video games which are used in 
homes or public areas, including arcades or 
family entertainment centers. 


SEC. 2. DEFINITIONS. 


For purposes of this Act— 


(1) the terms video games“ and video de- 
vices” mean any interactive computer game, 
including all software, framework and hard- 
ware necessary to operate a game, placed in 
interstate commerce; and 


(2) the term “video game industry" means 
all manufacturers of video games and related 
products. 


SEC. 3. THE INTERACTIVE ENTERTAINMENT RAT- 
ING COMMISSION. 


(a) ESTABLISHMENT.—There is established 
the Interactive Entertainment Rating Com- 
mission (hereafter in this Act referred to as 
the Commission“) which shall be an inde- 
pendent establishment in the executive 
branch as defined under section 104 of title 5, 
United States Code. 


(b) MEMBERS OF THE COMMISSION.—(1)(A) 
The Commission shall be composed of 5 
members. No more than 3 members shall be 
affiliated with any 1 political party. 


(B) The members shall be appointed by the 
President, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate. The President shall des- 
ignate 1 member as the Chairman of the 
Commission. 


(2) All members shall be appointed within 
60 days after the date of the enactment of 
this Act. 
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(с) TERMS.—Each member shall serve until 
the termination of the Commission. 


(d) VACANCIES.—A vacancy on the Commis- 
sion shall be filled in the same manner as the 
original appointment. 


(е) COMPENSATION OF MEMBERS.—({1) Sec- 
tion 5314 of title 5, United States Code, is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new item: 


“Chairman, Interactive 
Rating Commission.“. 


(2) Section 5315 of title 5. United States 
Code, is amended by adding at the end there- 
of the following new item: 


“Members, Interactive Entertainment Rat- 
ing Commission.“. 


(3) The amendments made by this sub- 
section are repealed effective on the date of 
termination of the Commission. 


(f) STAFF.—(1) The Chairman of the Com- 
mission may, without regard to the civil 
service laws and regulations, appoint and 
terminate an executive director and such 
other additional personnel as may be nec- 
essary to enable the Commission to perform 
its duties. The employment of an executive 
director shall be subject to confirmation by 
the Commission. 


(2) The Chairman of the Commission may 
fix the compensation of the executive direc- 
tor and other personnel without regard to 
the provisions of chapter 51 and subchapter 
III of chapter 53 of title 5, United States 
Code, relating to classification of positions 
and General Schedule pay rates, except that 
the rate of pay for the executive director and 
other personnel may not exceed the rate pay- 
able for level V of the Executive Schedule 
under section 5316 of such title. 


(g) CONSULTANTS.—The Commission may 
procure by contract, to the extent funds are 
available, the temporary or intermittent 
services of experts or consultants under sec- 
tion 3109 of title 5, United States Code. The 
Commission shall give public notice of any 
such contract before entering into such con- 
tract. 


(h) FUNDING.—There are authorized to be 
appropriated to the Commission such sums 
as are necessary to enable the Commission 
to carry out its duties under this Act, such 
sums to remain available until December 31, 
1996. 


(i) TERMINATION.—The Commission shall 
terminate on the earlier of— 


(1) December 31, 1996; or 


(2) 90 days after the Commission submits a 
written determination to the President that 
voluntary standards are established that are 
adequate to warn purchasers of the violent 
or sexually explicitly content of video 
games. 


SEC. 4. AUTHORITY AND FUNCTIONS OF THE 
COMMISSION. 


(a) VOLUNTARY STANDARDS.—(1) Тһе Com- 
mission shall— 


(A) during the l-year period beginning on 
the date of the enactment of this Act, and to 
the greatest extent practicable, coordinate 
with the video game industry in the develop- 
ment of a voluntary system for providing in- 
formation concerning the contents of video 
games to purchasers and users; and 
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(В) 1 year after the date of enactment of 
this Act— 


(i) evaluate whether any voluntary stand- 
ards proposed by the video game industry are 
adequate to warn purchasers and users about 
the violence or sexually explicit content of 
video games; and 


(ii) determine whether the voluntary in- 
dustry response is sufficient to adequately 
warn parents and users of the violence or sex 
content of video games. 


(2) If before the end of the 1-year period be- 
ginning on the date of enactment of this Act, 
the Commission makes a determination of 
adequate industry response under paragraph 
(1)(8)(11) and a determination that sufficient 
voluntary standards are established, the 
Commission shall— 


(A) submit a report of such determinations 
and the reasons therefor to the President 
and the Congress; and 


(B) terminate in accordance with section 
3(i)(2). 


(b) REGULATORY AUTHORITY.—Effective on 
and after the date occurring 1 year after the 
date of the enactment to this Act the Com- 
mission may promulgate regulations requir- 
ing manufacturers and sellers of video games 
to provide adequate information relating to 
violence or sexually explicit content of such 
video games to purchasers and users. 


SEC. 5. ANTITRUST EXEMPTION. 


The antitrust laws as defined in subsection 
(a) of the first section of the Clayton Act (15 
U.S.C. 45) and the law of unfair competition 
under section 5 of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission Act (15 U.S.C. 45) shall not apply to 
any joint discussion, consideration, review, 
action, or agreement by or among persons in 
the video game industry for the purpose of, 
and limited to, developing and dis- 
seminating voluntary guidelines designed to 
provide appropriate information regarding 
the sex or violence content of video games to 
purchasers of video games at the point of 
sale or initial use or other users of such 
video games. The exemption provided for in 
this subsection shall not apply to any joint 
discussion, consideration, review, action, or 
agreement which results in a boycott of any 
person. 


TRIBUTE TO JOSEPH О. 
MORRISSEY 


HON. WILLIAM (BILL) CLAY 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 3, 1994 


Mr. CLAY. Mr. Speaker, on Nov. 17, 1993, 
my dear friend Joseph (Joe) O. Morrissey, Jr., 
completed his life's journey. Although my heart 
was deeply saddened by his death, | felt fortu- 
nate to have had the opportunity to know him 
because he was a great humanitarian and 
teacher. 


Joe Morrissey believed in academic excel- 
lence and was committed to helping those 
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frequently sent to me and the wonderful anec- 
dotes he shared with me during our visits. 


Joe Morrissey indeed lived a wonderful life. 
He was a successful businessman and com- 
munity activists. However, as he stated nu- 
merous times, his greatest success was his 
family. | would like to share with my col- 
leagues the love he had for his family as re- 
counted by his son, John F. Morrissey. 


EULOGY 


I knew my father for 36 years, having been 
born on his 27th birthday. He was not only 
my father, but also my mentor, my boss and 
my friend. Like all good fathers, he loved his 
family and was always there when we needed 
him. He loved us all—my mother, my broth- 
ers, Joe & Jordan and myself, my sisters, 
Mickey and Becky, and the grandchildren, 
John, Katie, Julie, Joseph, Christopher and 
Jamie. He was like the Rock of Gibraltar— 
big, strong, dependable, and we will miss 
him. 


Many people envisioned him as some sort 
of gun-blazing maverick who rode in from 
the Wild West shooting first and asking 
questions later. But the people who thought 
that didn’t really know him. In truth, he was 
an optimist, a visionary with a dream and 
the confidence and diligence to achieve his 
dream. He always knew that somehow, some- 
way, no matter what the obstacles, he would 
succeed. But he was also a man of high mor- 
als, always striving to do the right thing. 


Having been around him all these years, I 
must say that he was a tremendous sales- 
man—without peer. He was well read and 
well traveled. He had the ability to go intoa 
room of strangers to talk about a real estate 
deal and expound on a wide range of topics, 
from the Pacific Rim to Russian art to black 
opals in the Australian Outback. Somehow 
he managed to tie it together, somehow he 
managed to seal the deal. Certainly, one 
would have to say he had a good track 
record. 


One particular story he liked to tell was in 
the early days, 30 plus years ago, when he de- 
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cided to get into the business of importing 
Haitian artwork, convinced that he was 
going to make a fortune. He brought over a 
whole boatload of “unusual” art and, to his 
dismay, couldn't give it away. He ended up 
storing it in my grandparent’s basement. 
Months went by. Finally, my grandfather, 
who was a very patient man, said he was 
going on vacation and if that junk“ wasn't 
gone by the time he returned, he was going 
to burn it. That meant my father had two 
weeks to move it. So, as soon as my grand- 
parents left town, he ran an ad in the paper: 
“Liquidation Sale. Griesedieck Estate. Ev- 
erything Must Go.” The next day, there was 
а mob scene at 71 Lake Forest. People want- 
ed to buy the furniture, the chandeliers, you 
name it. “Оһ, well that sale is next week” 
said my father, this week, we're selling 
their rare art collection downstairs’. Sure 
enough, he sold every piece. 


One of the most endearing qualities of my 
father was his generosity—to his friends, to 
family, to schools, to charity and, yes, to 
politicians. He was generous to a fault. He 
was always wanting to share his good for- 
tune with others; always willing to lend a 
helping hand; always giving back to the com- 
munity. 

He had his share of eccentricities. He was 
the type of person who would don a $1,000 tai- 
lored suit, wear exotic rings with stones 
measured by the pound rather than the 
carat, and top it off with—a Superfly Hat! 
But that was he. He was his own man. He did 
it his way. 


He felt very comfortable with people from 
all walks of life. I remember in 1982, when 
the Cardinals won the World Series and we 
were tailgating out of the trunk of the lim- 
ousine in front of Busch Stadium with Stan- 
The-Man and friends, drinking beer, whoop- 
ing it up, having a good time. Out of the 
blue, some guy wanders up who looked like 
he'd been dealt a tough hand in life, probably 
homeless, and asked if he could join our 
party. To my surprise, my Dad put his arm 
around him, shook his hand and said, ‘‘Sure 
friend, have a beer”. 


In his lifetime, my father touched many 
people. It’s hard to imagine this world with- 
out him; but his spirit, I believe, lives on. 


——— 


А LETTER FROM AMYMAE FOSSER 


HON. JOHN W. OLVER 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 3, 1994 


Mr. OLVER. Mr. Speaker, we all receive 
scores of letters a week from our constituents. 
Although every one of them is important, 

once and awhile a letter comes across 
my desk that | find to be especially moving. | 
recently received a letter from a young con- 
stituent of mine, AmyMae Fosser, regarding 
her older brother in Somalia. AmyMͤae's letter 
symbolizes the frustration that so many people 
feel when a loved one is called away to duty. 
| would like to share it with my colleagues in 
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the hope that it will serve as a reminder to all 
of us of the demands not only on each Amer- 
ican service man or woman overseas, but on 
their families as well. With the permission of 
АтуМае, this exceptional letter follows: 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN OLVER: Hello. My 
name is AmyMae Fosser of Pittsfield, MA. 
Can I come to Washington, D.C.? I recently 
wrote a letter to you from my state senator 
Jane M. Swift concerning my only older 
brother SPE Cobra Crew Chief Aaron C. 
Fosser who is stationed in Somalia and 
hasn't returned since August. He missed 
Thanksgiving and Christmas. As a member 
of the Fort Drumme blah-blah-blah infantry, 
who had several troops return, he was not 
among those several. I can’t deal with this 
much longer. I’m so afraid and very worried. 
I hate feeling this way. I'm happy for Clin- 
ton’s plan of all troops returning for January 
of the 2nd week or so but sadly to say my 
brother won't be among them either. 


They want to send him to Korea after- 
wards. It isn’t right, he wants to come home. 
He's so upset that we went over there and 
got killed in the first place. We all feel this 
way. Please understand the awareness I have 
towards the time and certain rules to follow 
about all of the safe returns, but not too long 
ago Aaron was working at hi station (an 
airforce base) and he’d just stepped off the 
base when it was shelled. God has been with 
him and I thank him everyday for that, but 
you wouldn't believe my mom’s reaction. 
She almost threw a fit. I just wanted to 
scream at the world, but who's out there to 
listen? Clinton? Gore? 


Just the other day I had this kid say to 
me, “What's the big deal about Somalia? 
You could get killed just walking across the 
street and getting hit by a bus.” I turned 
around and said to him, “No. You can get hit 
by a bus but that would be tragedy. But 
when you go to a foreign country and get 
shot at that is an intentional risk.“ It didn't 
make me feel better when I said that—lI left 
and cried. School is getting worse. Half the 
students don't know why we're in Somalia. 
Imagine that! I feel like no one’s listening. 
Did you ever get this bad cold where you 
couldn't talk loud enough but you needed to 
say something of importance and feel no one 
can hear you? That’s the way I feel. 


I just want to make everyone aware of my 
situation as a junior at Taconic High School 
in Pittsfield, Massachusetts, having a broth- 
er in battles in a foreign country and to ex- 
plain the extra pressure I receive from this 
part of my life. I just want people to live up 
to their name: Americans. And to support 
our military forces for saving our behinds 
and risking their own! Please help me and 
my family. 


With much gratitude, 
AMYMAE FOSSER. 


Mr. Speaker, | am pleased to be able to re- 
port that AmyMae’s brother has now come 
home safely from Somalia, but that he is 
scheduled for a tour of duty in Korea. | know 
my colleagues join me in expressing gratitude 
to Aaron Fosser and to all Americans in uni- 
form for their service. And | would like to thank 
AmyMae Fosser for reminding us again of the 
importance of supporting our military forces 
and their families. 
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REMEMBERING DR. BARKLEY 
MOORE 


HON. HAROLD ROGERS 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 3, 1994 


Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, the people of 
Kentucky and the Nation lost one of its most 
revered educators and servants when Dr. Bar- 
kley Moore, of Clay County, passed away on 
Tuesday, January 25. 


For nearly 22 years, Dr. Barkley earned nu- 
merous accolades for his leadership of the 
Oneida Baptist Institute, where he served as 

and chief booster. Dr. Barkley’s 
roots at Oneida go back many, many years, to 
the days of Barkley Moore the student, a 
Michigan native whose love for our mountain 
community led him to make it his home, and 
to many years of dedicated service. Upon be- 
coming its president some 14 years later, Dr. 
Moore worked tirelessly to make the Oneida 
Baptist Institute a model school, with unques- 
tioned success. 


| first knew Barkley Moore while we both at- 
tended the University of Kentucky School of 
Law. It was shortly after that period when Bar- 
kley embarked to provide many years of inspi- 
rational service in the U.S. Peace Corps. His 
8 years in the Peace Corps is the longest of 
any other volunteer. Clearly, Barkley Moore’s 
strength and humanity extended well beyond 
the boundaries of eastern Kentucky. 

But Barkley Moore’s greatest contributions 
have been to our children. Teaching by exam- 
ple, Dr. Moore has shown generations of 
young people that hard work, devotion to com- 
munity, and service to God are the most hon- 
orable and everlasting pursuits. 


Those of us who knew Barkley, and mar- 
veled at his work, can be thankful for his fel- 
lowship, intellectual strength, and faithful lead- 
ership. For all these reasons, he will be sorely 
missed. 


INTRODUCTION OF 
CONGRESSIONAL REFORM BILL 


HON. DAVID DREIER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 3, 1994 


Mr. DREIER. Mr. Speaker, today the House 
chairman of the Joint Committee on the Orga- 
nization of Congress introduced legislation in- 
corporating our panel’s reform recommenda- 
tions. Regrettably, for two reasons, | cannot 
join Mr. HAMILTON as a sponsor of the bill at 
this time. 


First, the bill falls far short of what can rea- 
sonably be considered comprehensive reform. 
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Second, there is every indication that the 
Democrat leadership is planning to deny every 
member an opportunity to vote on comprehen- 
sive reform. 


Given these circumstances, it is important 
that the Democrat leadership provide assur- 
ances that the bill will be considered under a 
bipartisan process that, at a minimum, allows 
amendments on all of the major reform areas. 
Should such an assurance be forthcoming, | 
will happily join as а cosponsor of the legisla- 
tion. It is essential that we move the reform 
process forward in a bipartisan fashion. 

Despite the partisan turn-of-events by 
House Democrat leaders, LEE HAMILTON has 
my admiration for the exceptional job he did in 
bringing the Joint Committee’s work to com- 
pletion under difficult circumstances. From be- 
ginning to end, Chairman HAMILTON has been 
steadfastly committed to the reform process, 
and it has been a pleasure working with him. 


| particularly appreciate the assurances he 
gave last year that he would push for a gener- 
ous rule so that all of the major reform propos- 
als can be fully debated in the House. If suc- 
cessful, these efforts will lead to the approval 
of the first major restructuring of Congress in 
nearly 50 years. | look forward to working with 
Chairman HAMILTON to achieve that goal. 


At this time, the bill does not reflect the con- 
sensus of the House of Representatives. In 
testimony and in surveys, the demand for 
comprehensive reform among Democrats and 
Republicans has been overwhelming. Every 
Member has the right to vote on each of the 
reform questions left unanswered by this legis- 
lation. 

The following is my evaluation of the posi- 
tive and negative aspects of the reform plan. 
As the legislation moves through the Rules 
Committee and on to the House floor in the 
coming months, | look forward to working with 
my colleagues on amendments to make the 
plan bipartisan and comprehensive. 


TALKING POINTS ON HOUSE RECOMMENDATIONS 
JOINT COMMITTEE ON THE ORGANIZATION OF 
CONGRESS 


А. POSITIVE REFORMS 
1. Committee and Subcommittee Assignments 


Member assignments would be limited to 
no more than two standing committees and 
four subcommittees. Waivers would require 
approval of the House upon the recommenda- 
tion of the respective party caucus. This ad- 
dresses the concern that too many assign- 
ments undermine the ability of Members to 
fully deliberate issues in committee. 


2. Subcommittee Restrictions 


Except the Appropriations Committee, all 
exclusive and major committees shall have 
no more than five subcommittees, and all 
minor committees shall have no more than 
four subcommittees. This will reduce sched- 
uling conflicts, policy fragmentation, and 
decentralization of authority. 


3. Ethics Committee Fact-Finders 


The Ethics Committee would have discre- 
tionary authority to use a panel of private 
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citizens to investigate charges of ethics vio- 
lations and report recommendations to the 
full Committee. This will enhance public 
confidence and alleviate Committee mem- 
bers of the time burdens and conflicts that 
occur in a self-disciplinary system. 


4. Committee Attendance and Voting Records 


Each committee would be required to: pub- 
lish in committee reports rollcall votes on 
reporting a matter and, in the case of a voice 
vote, the names of those Members present; 
and publish in the Record its attendance and 
voting records at least twice a year. This 
will create an incentive for Members to at- 
tend meetings and formal mark-ups, and will 
improve deliberation. 


5. Biennial Budget 


The budget process would be on a two-year 
cycle, beginning with the 104th Congress. 
The budget resolution and appropriations 
bills would be considered in the first session, 
and authorization bills would be considered 
in the second session. This will improve com- 
mittee oversight and planning, and reduce 
the amount of time devoted to budgeting. 


6. Congressional Compliance With Federal Laws 


Congress would have to comply with: the 
Fair Labor Standards Act; Title VII of the 
Civil Rights Act; Sections 102 through 104 of 
the Americans with Disabilities Act; Section 
15 of the Age Discrimination in Employment 
Act; and the Family and Medical Leave Act. 
A House-Senate Office of compliance would 
study whether additional laws should apply, 
and issue regulations, subject to House and 
Senate approval, for enforcement. This pro- 
vision is different than H.R. 349, the Swett- 
Shays Congressional Accountability Act, pri- 
marily in that it excludes mandatory com- 
pliance with OSHA. It is а step in the right di- 
rection. However, it excludes de novo review 
by courts and punitive damages. 


В. ILLUSORY “REFORMS” 
1. Multiple Referrals 


The committee report does not require the 
Speaker to take any action to eliminate 
multiple referrals. The Speaker is simply 
urged, if Speaker is simply urged, “if prac- 
бісаМе,” to initially designate a primary 
committee whenever a matter is referred to 
two or more committees, and subsequently 
place time limits on other committees after 
the primary committee reports. This does 
little to end ambiguous and confusing juris- 
dictional problems, and is little different 
than current Rule X. 


2. Elimination of Committees 


The report does not establish a process to 
eliminate committees. It requires the Rules 
Committee to reconsider a resolution to 
eliminate a committee if its membership 
falls below 50 percent of the number of mem- 
bers serving on that committee at the end of 
the 103г4 Congress. The Rules Committee 
should be required to report such a resolu- 
tion for consideration. 


3. Earmarks in Committee Reports 


The current requirement (Clause 3 of Rule 
XXI) that specific earmarks contained іп ap- 
propriations legislation be listed in the ap- 
propriate committee report in extended to 
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authorization and tax bills. This would cover 
provisions that distribute funds below the 
appropriations account level, authorization 
expenditures for items below the appropria- 
tions account level, and tax expenditures 
which reduce the tax burden on particular 
businesses or individuals. By not identifying 
earmarks in the bill, this is merely an infor- 
mational tool, and does not reduce the abil- 
ity to use earmarks or reduce the obstacles 
to removing them from a bill. 


4. Motion to Recommit 


The Minority would be guaranteed the 
right to offer a motion to recommit with 
amendatory instructions if offered by the 
minority or his designee. While many Demo- 
crats contend that this is a major expansion 
of Minority rights, it is not. The change sim- 
ply reaffirms the original intent of the rule 
as adopted in 1909 to guarantee the minority 
a final amendment to a bill prior to passage. 


5. Staff Reductions 


The report does not mandate any legisla- 
tive branch staff reductions. Instead a task 
force would be created to recommend legisla- 
tive branch streamlining and restructuring 
from a base of the total number of full-time 
equivalent positions in the legislative 
branch on September 30, 1993, a base-line 
which, according to the Legislative Appro- 
priations Subcommittee, would require no 
additional cuts in any case. 


6. Entitlement Spending Control 


Nothing in the report involves any mean- 
ingful entitlement spending reform. There is 
a provision similar to the toothless entitle- 
ment spending target provision included in 
the original House-passed Omnibus Budget 
Reconciliation Act of 1993 (subsequently de- 
leted in conference), which the President 
eventually issued as an executive order. 


7. Miscellaneous Sense of the House Language 


The report contains sense of the House lan- 
guage on a 4-day legislative week, exclusive 
periods for committee meetings and floor 
proceedings, staff training and salaries, the 
availability of reports and information, and 
alternative debate formats. This language is 
little more than an admittance by the Joint 
Committee of their inability provide rec- 
ommendations on important reform issues. 


C. KEY MISSING REFORMS 
1. Committee Realignment 


There is no committee realignment reform 
at all. Considering that the Joint Committee 
devoted more of its time and resources to 
this issue than any other, it is the most 
noteworthy failure. Problems with the com- 
mittee structure, such as duplication, too 
many assignments, micromanagement of the 
executive branch and the inability to deal 
with contemporary problems, were also most 
often cited by committee witnesses and col- 
leagues. As Norm Ornstein of AEI states: 
“The committee system is the linchpin of the de- 
liberative process.” Committee reform is Con- 
gressional reform, yet the House Sub- 
committee rejected, on a 6-6 party-line vote, 
an amendment to address this issue. 


2. Ban On Proxy Voting 


Three proposals to reform proxy voting 
were rejected on a 66 party-line vote: (1) a 
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complete ban on proxies, (2) a ban only at 
the full committee, and (3) a ban on the use 
of proxies when they affect the outcome of a 
vote. 19 out of 23 committees in the House 
permit Members to vote without being 
present. it’s not unusual for the chairman to 
cast 60 percent of the votes on amendments 
and legislation reported by these commit- 
tees. This undermines consensus, the integ- 
rity of the committee system, accountabil- 
ity and public confidence in Congress. 


3. Committee Staff Ratio 


The 1970 Legislative Reorganization Act 
guaranteed the minority in each committee 
one-third of statutory committee staff. In 
1989, the House Administrative Committee 
agreed to increase the minority’s share of in- 
vestigative staff funds to one-third. The 
Democratic Caucus rescinded that directive 
in 1990, insisting that the minority receive 
no more than 20 percent of investigative 
funds, arguing that the minority could rely 
on the Republican staff resources of the ex- 
ecutive branch. In the Senate, there is no 
distinction between statutory and investiga- 
tive staff, and a committee’s staff reflects 
the relative number of its majority and mi- 
nority members. Republicans represent 40 
percent of the House membership, which is 
reflected in most committee ratios. The 
House Subcommittee rejected, on a 6-6 vote, 
an amendment to address this inequity. 


4. Open Meetings 


Current House rules permit committees to 
close House committee meetings for any rea- 
son by majority vote, but close committee 
hearings only for national security or per- 
sonal privacy reasons. A majority vote is re- 
quired to open meetings or hearings to pho- 
tographic or radio and television coverage. A 
sunshine amendment to bar closing commit- 
tee meetings except for national defense or 
privacy reasons, and to guarantee photo- 
graphic and broadcast media access to any 
meeting or hearing open to the public was 
rejected on a 6-6 party-line and broadcast 
media access to any meeting or hearing open 
to the public was rejected on a 6-6 party-line 
vote. 


5. Restrictive Rules 


On a 6-6 party-line vote, the House Sub- 
committee rejected an amendment to inhibit 
procedural abuses by allowing the minority 
to offer a substitute rule whenever the Rules 
Committee reports a rule that restricts the 
offering of amendments. In the first session 
of the 103га Congress (1993), 77 percent of the 
bills that the Rules Committee sent to the 
House floor were accompanied by a restric- 
tive rule prohibiting the offering of amend- 
ments, gagging Republicans and Democrats 
(the Rules Committee blocked floor consid- 
eration of 160 of 286 Democrat amendments 
brought before the committee last year). As 
Ornstein and Mann also note in their “Re- 
newing Congress” report: Restrictive rules 
“constitute a disregard for minority rights, 
the rights of individual members, and a dis- 
missal of the constructive role the minority 
and other dissenters can play in offering al- 
ternatives and pointing out flaws in a pend- 
ing measure.“ 


6. Points of Order Waivers 


The Rules of the House were, according to 
Jefferson's manual, created as a means to 
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“check and control the actions of the major- 
ібу” and to protect the minority against 
abuses of power. In 1993, at least one of the 
rules of the House was waived on 81 out of 97 
rules reported by the Rules Committee. All 
of the rules of the House were waived on 45 
of those rules. On a 6-6 party-line vote, the 
House Subcommittee rejected an amendment 
to require a three-fifths vote to waive cer- 
tain points or order. The majority should be 
permitted to adopt or alter rules and proce- 
dures with a simple majority vote. But once 
the rules are made, they should not be ig- 
nored unless extraordinary circumstances 
warrant otherwise. 


7. Legislative Branch Spending 


Between 1968 and 1994, federal government 
expenditures grew 569%. In contrast, legisla- 
tive branch spending grew 965%, almost 
twice the rate. When making tough spending 
decisions to reduce the deficit, Congress 
should lead by example. However, the House 
Subcommittee rejected, on a 66 vote, an 
amendment to reduce legislative branch 
spending by 25 percent over five years. 


8. Abolish Legislative Service Organizations 
(LSOs) 


Currently, 26 caucuses are certified by the 
House Administration Committee as LSOs. 
Over the past 10 years, LSOs have spent $34 
million in funds provided from members’ ac- 
counts, of which $7.7 million (22 percent) is 
unaccounted for. Many argue that LSOs 
maintain dubious relationships with outside 
organizations where the line between public 
money and special interest groups become 
blurred. Unfortunately, an amendment to 
eliminate LSOs (except the DSG and the Re- 
publican Study Committee) but permit them 
to exist as unofficial organizations was re- 
jected by the House Subcommittee on a 5-7 
vote. 


THE HEAD START ENHANCED PA- 
RENTAL INVOLVEMENT AND 
FAMILY LITERACY ACT OF 1994 


HON. WILLIAM F. GOODLING 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 3, 1994 


Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, today | am 
pleased to introduce, along with SUSAN MOL- 
INARI and other colleagues, the Head Start En- 
hanced Parental Involvement and Family Lit- 
eracy Act of 1994. 


This bill is a continuation of our efforts to 
improve the quality of Head Start services, 
which recently have been shown to be lacking 
in many ways. When it comes to Heart Start, 
| have always been a firm believer in the cli- 
che: Quality over quantity. And | think that this 
legislation which we are introducing today will 
go a long ways toward improving the quality of 
the program, which has suffered as a result of 
the push to continually increase the numbers 
of children served. 


| am confident that this bill will improve qual- 
ity, because it is directed at the resource that 
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is limitless with regard to furthering a child's 
education, and which will continue on once the 
child has left Head Start. | am talking about 
parents. 


| know the parental involvement 
of Head Start is one of the pillars upon which 
the program was founded, and that parents 
that take advantage of it are positively affected 
by it. But we must do more, because for every 
parent that does get involved there is one who 
doesn’t. And so, this bill will require Head 
Start programs to take measures to increase 
the level of parental involvement so that Head 
Start will become a truly intergenerational pro- 
gram. 

Mr. Speaker, | originally wanted to place the 
requirement to get involved upon the individual 
parent, instead of on the program. | still feel 
that this is the way to go, because it is time 
that we make these parents, who receive the 
benefit of enrolling their children in Head Start, 
step-up and take responsibility for rearing and 
educating their children. 

This is, however, a reauthorization year for 
Head Start, and we are currently negotiating 
with the administration on the possibility of a 
bipartisan reauthorization bill and we want to 
make sure that some provisions en- 
hancing parental involvement are included in 
that reauthorization bill. Requiring programs to 
seek parental involvement is the common 
ground upon which everyone can agree, and 
so we have incorporated that concept into this 
bill. | want to make it clear, however, that l, or 
perhaps one of my colleagues, may attempt to 
amend the reauthorization package at a later 
stage to shift the requirement to the parents. 


Beyond enhancing parental involvement, 
this bill also injects the notion of family literacy 
into the Head Start statute for the first time. As 
the primary congressional supporter of Even 
Start, the Federal family literacy program, | am 
convinced that this type of service would fur- 
ther improve the quality of Head Start pro- 
grams. 


Family literacy is an approach to breaking 
the pattern of undereducation and poverty in 
the nation that is passed on within the families 
from one generation to the next. It integrates 
adult literacy instruction and early childhood 
education to address the needs of the entire 
family, rather than isolated individuals within it. 
Family literacy is based on the premise that 
parents and children can learn together and 
enhance each other's lives. It restores the 
family as the center for learning. 


When parents and children learn together, 
an attitude of appreciation and respect for 
education are modeled for the children that 
paves the way for school success. At the 
same time, parents acquire new skills for work 
and home and a new appreciation of their role 
as the first teacher of their children. The family 
is strengthened by supporting the parents as 
the first and most important teachers of their 
children, and by developing positive and sup- 
portive attitudes about schooling, the work and 
joy of learning, and the connection between 
education and the quality of life. 
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One other aspect of this bill that | want to 
mention is that, in addition to family риу 
Head Start programs would be required to 
provide parenting skills training and other ac- 
tivities designed to help parents become full 
partners in the education of their children. Par- 
enting skills training goes hand-in-hand with 
the concept of enhanced parental involvement. 
All parents must cope with the stress of every- 
day life, and often that stress is greater for 
low-income parents. Parenting skills training 
would help these parents look past other prob- 
lems and concentrate on effective techniques 
for interacting with their children. 

Mr. Speaker, in closing, | want to express 
my appreciation to Representative MOLINARI 
for working with me on this important piece of 
legislation, and to Representatives BARRETT, 
FAWELL, CASTLE, and MILLER for being original 
cosponsors. 


EMILY TAFT DOUGLAS 


HON. RICHARD J. DURBIN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 3, 1994 


Mr. DURBIN. Mr. Speaker, my first job in 
Government was on the staff of Senator Paul 
H. Douglas of Illinois. This legendary legislator 
served the people of Illinois and left a grand 
legacy to our Nation. Those of us who were 
fortunate to have known and worked for Sen- 
ator Douglas come to realize that his strength 
was enhanced by his wife, Emily Taft Douglas. 


House of Representatives and our Nation. 


Elected -Large in 1944, 
Mrs. Douglas was the first woman to precede 
a husband in Congress. She served on the 
Foreign Affairs Committee and was an active 
proponent of post-war United Nations Relief 
and Rehabilitation Agency programs. She in- 
troduced legislation for library bookmobiles for 
rural areas, which was ultimately passed as 
the Hill-Douglas bill following her husband's 
election to the U.S. Senate in 1948. 


Prior to her election to Congress, Mrs. 
Douglas was active in the fight against inter- 
national fascism and was a strong opponent of 
American isolationism. She served as Illinois 
Secretary for the League of Women Voters, 
chaired the League's foreign policy depart- 
ment, and later was executive secretary of the 
International Relations Center in Chicago. 


Mrs. Douglas also enjoyed a part-time ca- 
reer as an author. She wrote “Appleseed 
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Farm,” 1948, a children’s book, “Remember 
the Ladies,” 1966, an account of the lives of 
American women, and “Margaret Sanger,” 
1970, a pioneer in family planning. 

The daughter of sculptor, Lorado Taft, and 
Ada Bartlett Taft, she also had an interest in 
the arts. After graduating from the University 
of Chicago, she studied acting and starred in 
the Broadway and road company productions 
of “The Cat and the Canary.” 


Emily Taft Douglas was truly a pioneer in 
women's rights and an articulate spokes- 
person for the less fortunate. Her contribution 
will be long remembered. 


COMMENDING MELLON BANK 


HON. JOSEPH P. KENNEDY II 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 3, 1994 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. Speaker, today | rise to 
discuss the important issue of the Community 
Reinvestment Act [CRA]. As chairman of the 
House Banking Subcommittee on Consumer 
Credit and Insurance, | am responsible for 
overseeing compliance with consumer protec- 
tion laws, including CRA. CRA requires lend- 
ers to serve the credit needs of all commu- 
nities in which they are chartered to do busi- 
ness. This law requires lenders to provide 
credit and deposit services to local commu- 


sound practices. It imposes this responsibility 
in recognition that banks enjoy significant ben- 
efits from the Federal Government, including 
deposit insurance and access to the discount 
window of Federal Reserve System. A number 
of institutions have taken steps to further meet 
their obligations to communities. One of these 
institutions is Mellon Bank. | would like to sub- 


Boston Globe, that describes Mellon Bank’s 
„FCC E E a 
8 MA. Melon 


[From the Boston Globe, Jan. 25. 1994] 
LENDING STRENGTH ТО NEIGHBORHOODS 


Even harsh critics of urban banking poli- 
cies should consider the richness of this con- 
trast: 


In the 1950s, members of the Vault“! —Bos- 
ton's corporate elite—met in secrecy in the 
boardroom of Boston Safe Deposit & Trust 
Co. to determine how to protect themselves 
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while the city’s job base dwindled and neigh- 
borhoods crumbled. Yesterday in Jamaica 
Plain, officials of the Boston Co. and its 
leading bank affiliate, Boston Safe Deposit & 
Trust Co., joined with tenants to unveil a $10 
million below-market loan agreement to re- 
habilitate housing in poor urban neighbor- 
hoods. 


A mixture of external pressures, business 
sense and social responsibility is behind the 
dramatic shift, which will create excellent 
credit opportunities for low-income families 
and community development corporations. 
The loans are part of a $74.3 million agree- 
ment between the Pittsburgh-based Mellon 
Bank Corp. and the Massachusetts Housing 
Partnership Fund. 


Under the state’s Community Reinvest- 
ment Act, Mellon was required to make the 
sum available based on its recent acquisition 
of the Boston Co. But it was the bank’s com- 
mitment to Greater Boston that created the 
impetus for the $10 million set aside imme- 
diately for community-based nonprofit 
groups at rock-bottom rates. 


The Mellon initiative is especially attrac- 
tive because it targets existing housing for 
rehabilitation. As many as 5,000 units across 
the state will be fitted with new windows, 
updated heating systems, new roofs and 
other improvements. Benefits will ripple out 
to nearby commercial districts when dilapi- 
dated or foreclosed residential properties, 
the haunts of drug dealers and prostitutes, 
are repopulated with stable families. 


Mellon is banking on a winner by targeting 
affordable housing and teaming up with com- 
munity activists. Cities await similar initia- 
tives by major banks to stimulate small- 
business development. When that is accom- 
plished, the corporate elephant will have 
learned not only to dance but to lead. 


THE HEAD START ENHANCED PA- 
RENTAL INVOLVEMENT AND 
FAMILY LITERACY ACT OF 1994 


HON. SUSAN MOLINARI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 3, 1994 


Ms. MOLINARI. Mr. Speaker, “* * * 
ments don't raise children; parents do.” 


Mr. Speaker, these words were last 
week by President Bill Clinton during his State 
of the Union Address—and | couldn't agree 
more. іп fact, I’d like to give you the full quote: 

We can’t renew our country until we real- 
ize that governments don’t raise children; 
parents do. Parents who know their chil- 
dren’s teachers and turn off the television 
and help with the homework and teach their 
kids right from wrong—those kind of parents 
can make all the difference. 


These are very profound words, indeed. | 
think we all agree that there has been a 
breakdown in the family structure in this coun- 
try over the past few decades, and that it's the 
children that are suffering the most from a lack 
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of parental guidance and nurturing. Well, 
today we are taking the first step toward re- 
versing this alarming trend by introducing the 
Head Start Enhanced Parental Involvement 
and Family Literacy Act of 1994. 


Head Start is the largest and most popular 
Federal early childhood program, and parental 
involvement has always been an integral and 
valuable part of the program. But more can be 
done, and more should be done in order to 
give these children the greatest benefit of all— 
a parent who is able and wants to be a full 
partner in the child’s education. 


Many parents are already involved in Head 
Start, and they have numerous success sto- 
ries. That is great, and it should be continued, 
but for every Head Start parent who is now in- 
volved there is one who is not. And that is 
what we want to change by introducing this 
legislation. 

This bill would require Head Start programs 
to develop a plan to seek the participation of 
Head Start parents, or guardians, in such a 
way that helps the parents become full part- 
ners in the education of their children. This is 
one way to improve the quality of the overall 
Head Start program, both in the short-term 
while the children are in Head Start, and in the 
long-term after the children move on to school, 
because the parents will continue to provide 
the necessary support for their children to suc- 
ceed academically. 


This bill would further require Head Start 
programs to provide an array of activities for 
parents which are designed to assist the par- 
ents in becoming their children’s first teacher. 
Examples of these activities include: family lit- 
eracy programs, parenting skills training, vol- 

as a teacher's aid, social self-suffi- 
ciency training, etc. 

The bill would require the Department of 
Health and Human Services to support these 
enhanced parental involvement efforts by pro- 
viding the necessary training and technical as- 
sistance to the local Head Start programs. 

Finally, the bill would make a Head Start 
program's success, or lack of success, а 
measure in determining whether to increase or 
continue funding that program. The high qual- 
ity programs will be successful at attracting 
parental involvement, and it’s this type of high 
quality that we are trying to replicate through- 
out Head Start. 


Mr. Speaker, Head Start is up for reauthor- 
ization this year, and as the ranking Repub- 
lican оп the subcommittee with jurisdiction 
over Head Start | will work to include this and 
other quality improvement measures into the 
statute, because we must ensure that Head 
Start provides the highest quality services 
available, instead of just throwing large sums 
of money at expanding the program. 

In conclusion, | want to thank my colleague, 
BILL GOODLING, for his dedication and leader- 
ship on the issue of Head Start quality. It is an 
honor to have worked closely with him on this, 
and other, legislation that will provide better 
services for our country’s low-income families, 
both the children and the parents. 
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PROHIBITING HIGHWAY METRIC 
REQUIREMENTS 


HON. PAT ROBERTS 


OF KANSAS 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 3, 1994 


Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, іп recent 
weeks my constituents throughout rural Kan- 
sas have become increasingly aware and con- 
cerned with a minor provision of the previously 
enacted 1988 Omnibus Trade and Global 
Competitiveness Act of 1988. This law and the 
accompanying Presidential Executive Order 
12770 are intended to improve the U.S. trade 
position worldwide by conforming weights and 
measurements to international standards. 
However, a certain provision of this act allows 
the Federal Highway Administration the au- 
thority to require State governments to convert 
highway signs to metric. The FWHA is prepar- 
ing to enact such requirements that would be 
implemented on January 1, 1996. 


| strongly support efforts to make the United 
States more competitive in global trade. How- 
ever, | believe this proposal has little or noth- 
ing to do with U.S. trade and should not be 
pursued. For that reason, | have introduced 
H.R. 3766, a bill to prevent any Federal agen- 
cy or department from requiring the conver- 
sion of highway signs to metric units. 


| do not oppose industrial conversion to 
metric. | am keenly aware of the importance of 
global economics and the future of the United 
States. However, we must ask ourselves, “Are 
our constituents demanding such a change in 
highway measurements that would cost mil- 
lions of dollars?” 


In addition, | would call to my colleagues’ at- 
tention that is this proposal is allowed to be 
put into effect, the multimillion dollar price tag 
for conversion would be forced upon their 
State and local governments—yet another 
Federal unfunded mandate. Existing Federal 
law prohibits the use of Federal funds to pay 
for such sign conversions. If local and State 
governments wish to implement such a metric 
program with their revenues, they already 
have the authority without the proposed 
FWHA requirement. 


| urge my colleagues to support my bill, 


H.R. 3766, and avoid implementation of this 
unfunded mandate. 
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INTRODUCTION OF THE REC- 
REATIONAL BOATING SAFETY 
IMPROVEMENT ACT OF 1994 


HON. W.J. (BILLY) TAUZIN 


OF LOUISIANA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 3, 1994 


Mr. TAUZIN. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to in- 
troduce H.R. 3786, a bill to improve rec- 
геабопа! boating safety. This comprehensive, 
bipartisan bill is the result of a concerted effort 
by many organizations involved in boating 
safety to recommend improved Federal laws 
and funding. H.R. 3786 combines the most im- 
portant provisions from two bills that Rep- 
resentative JACK FIELDS of Texas and | intro- 
duced last session, H.R. 2812 and H.R. 3168, 
respectively. 

| want to thank the Coast Guard, National 
Transportation Safety Board, National Asso- 
ciation of State Boating Law Administrators, 
Boat Owners Association of the United States, 
Marine Retailers Association of America, 
American League of Anglers and Boaters and 
the National Marine Manufacturers Association 
for all of their help and comments during the 
development of this legislation. 

Like the legislation introduced last session, 
H.R. 3786 will create a Federal requirement 
for the mandatory wearing of lifejackets for 
children, encourage States to adopt important 
boating-while-intoxicated laws, require the 
Secretary of Transportation to submit a plan to 
increase reporting of vessel accidents to State 
law enforcement officials, and require boating 
safety violators to take a boating safety 
course. 


First, H.R. 3786 establishes a Federal re- 
quirement for children 12 years of age and 
under to wear Coast Guard approved personal 
floatation devices on recreational vessels 
under 26 feet on an open deck. Boating is an 
inherently dangerous activity even for experi- 
enced, qualified and mature individuals. Chil- 
dren who are often less-skilled, physically and 
emotionally immature, and generally unable to 
care for themselves require protection. In July 
of 1993 a boating accident occurred in Arkan- 
sas which tragically illustrated the problem. 
Five of the seven victims were children rang- 
ing in age from 18 months to 10 years, none 
of whom were wearing lifejackets. Lifejackets 
could have saved these innocent lives. 


Second, H.R. 3786 encourages States to 
adopt uniform boating-while-intoxicated [BWI] 
laws beginning in fiscal year 1998 by providing 
incentive funding to those States with ade- 
quate BWI laws. In 1998, the State boating 
safety program will receive an additional $10 
million dollars of new funding from the Clean 
Vessel Act of 1992. As introduced, the $10 
million would be divided into two pools. The 
first $5 million would be available to States 
that have either a blood alcohol concentration 
(ВАС) standard of .10 or less, ог have a be- 
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havioral standard for evidence of intoxication. 
The second $5 million would be distributed to 
States that have enacted implied consent 
laws. 


Third, H.R. 3786 requires the Secretary of 
Transportation, in consultation with appropriate 
State agencies, to submit to the Congress a 
plan to increase reporting of vessel accidents 
to appropriate State law enforcement officials. 
Since accident data analysis is incomplete due 
to a lack of properly submitted accident re- 
ports, this legislation establishes a $1,000 
Federal civil penalty for failing to submit a ves- 
sel accident report to State authorities. 


Finally, H.R. 3786 requires that individuals 
found to be operating a vessel in a negligent 
manner or under the influence of drugs or al- 
cohol to complete a boating safety course. Ad- 
ditionally, this legislation provides Coast Guard 
hearing officers with the authority to require 
boating safety courses in lieu of or in addition 
to a civil penalty where a person has been 
found to be in violation of less serious Federal 
boating safety laws. The Secretary will be 
given the responsibility to develop regulations 
that identify approved boating safety courses. 


H.R. 3786 will greatly improve the ability of 
States and the Coast Guard to protect the 
safety of thousands of Americans who enjoy 
boating on our Nation's waterways. As а 
strong supporter of boating safety, | am con- 
fident that passage of this new legislation will 
save countless children’s lives, take drunk 
boaters off the water, provide for better acci- 
dent reporting, and educate those who violate 
our boating safety laws. 


DONALD M. PAYNE, JR.—A HERO 


HON. DONALD M. PAYNE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 3, 1994 


Mr. PAYNE of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, it 
gives me great pleasure to acknowledge a he- 
roic deed of one of my closest constituents, 
my son Donald, Jr. On Wednesday, January 
19, 1994, Donald prevented what could have 
been the tragic injury or death of a young 
child. At about 10 a.m. a woman pulled up to 
an exact change toll machine on the New Jer- 
sey Garden State Parkway. As she tossed her 
coins toward the machine they bounced and 
missed the machine. She then got out of the 
car to retrieve the money and the car began 
to roll along without a driver—and with a 
young girl inside. Donald, Jr. saw the car and 
a woman trotting along after it. It frightened 
him, but he hit the door of the toll booth where 
he was stationed, hopped the wall and started 
running after the car. After sprinting about 250 
feet Donald, Jr. hopped inside the car, hit the 
brake and put the car in park. The woman ran 
up a moment later and asked her daughter if 
she was frightened and she said no. It was if 
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she had been on a ride at an amusement 
park. She was not hurt at all. 


Mr. Speaker, it is every parents pride and 
joy to see their child for the first time. When 
you first glimpse at that face, so many 
thoughts and emotions flood your very being. 
You're grateful that the child is healthy, you 
pray that you do a good job as a parent, you 
hope that the values you instill in this child will 
follow him throughout life, and you wish you 
are there for all of the important times in the 
life of this being. 


am a fortunate father. | have witnessed 
time and time again, the caring, compas- 
sionate, and unbiased spirit that is embodied 
in my son. It did not take this recent action for 
me to realize what a wonderful man Donald 
M. Payne, Jr. is, but it gives me an opportunity 
to let others know how important the parent- 
child relationship is and that the seeds sown 
early in life will sprout someday. 

Mr. Speaker, | hope my colleagues will join 
me as | congratulate my son, Donald J. 
Payne, Jr. for being a caring human being. 


MARTI, INDEPENDENCE LEADER 


HON. ILEANA ROS-LEHTINEN 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 3, 1994 


Ms. ROS-LEHTINEN. Mr. Speaker, on Jan- 
uary 28, Cubans celebrated another anniver- 
sary of the birth of Jose Marti, the father of 
Cuban independence. 


Marti fought for the independence of his 
motherland and for the freedom of his fellow 
Cubans, giving his life at Dos Rios for both. 


A writer and a poet, Marti left a profound im- 
pression not only on history but on literature, 
as he was also one of the leaders of lit- 
erature’s Modernist movement. 


For all his great virtues, we pay tribute to 
Jose Marti in this, the 140th anniversary of his 
birth. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS 
TELECOMMUNICATIONS 
STRUCTURE LEGISLATION 


HON. EDWARD J. MARKEY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 3, 1994 


Mr. MARKEY. Mr. Speaker, on November 
23, 1993, | along with Representative JACK 
FIELDS, ranking Republican, of the Subcommit- 
tee оп Telecommunications and Finance, and 


TO 
INFRA- 
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13 of my subcommittee colleagues introduced 
H.R. 3636, the National Communications 
Competition and Information Infrastructure Act 
of 1994. Representatives RICK BOUCHER, 
OXLEY, BRYANT, MOORHEAD, HALL, BARTON, 
RICHARDSON, HASTERT, LEHMAN, GILLMOR, and 
SCHENK joined us as original cosponsors— 
representing a majority of the subcommittee 
members from both sides of the aisle in sup- 
port of this landmark communications legisla- 
tion. This bill also has been endorsed by Vice 
President GORE and the representatives of the 
Clinton administration. 


Today, І am pleased to announce that Rep- 
resentatives JOSEPH MOAKLEY, BARNEY FRANK 
of Massachusetts, GERRY STUDDS, DAVID 
Levy, GARY FRANKS of Connecticut, RONALD 
MACHTLEY, JOHN OLVER, MARTY MEEHAN, 
PETER BLUTE, and JOHN MCHUGH will join us 
in cosponsoring H.R. 3636. | commend my 
colleagues for their vision in recognizing the 
importance this legislation has іп bringing 
home the advanced digital communications 
age. 

The National Communications Competition 
and Information Infrastructure Act of 1993 
helps deliver the promise of the information 
superhighway, a seamless network of net- 
works capable of transporting vast amounts of 
information. This promise is quickly becoming 
a reality, with all segments of society willing to 
contribute to the building of the information su- 
perhighway. In addition, President Clinton set 
forth this goal in his State of the Union Ad- 
dress, “I call on Congress to pass legislation 
to establish that information superhighway this 
year.” 


This legislation promotes a national commu- 
nications infrastructure by encouraging the de- 
ployment of advanced communications serv- 
ices and technologies through competition, 
while also safeguarding ratepayers and com- 
petitors from anticompetitive abuses. H.R. 
3636 will permit the telephone companies into 
the cable industry thus creating competition in 
the multichannel video environment. Second, 
this bill will provide competition in the local 
telephone market by requiring that the local 
exchange carriers provide interconnection and 
equal access to their telephone networks to 
any competitors, including cable companies, 
seeking to provide telephone service. Finally, 
H.R. 3636 preserves and enhances the fun- 
damental principle of universal service which 
has been the cornerstone of our communica- 
tions policy since 1934, when the first com- 
prehensive piece of communications policy 
was crafted. Universal service is the wide- 
spread availability of affordable telephone 
service to all Americans. We need to embrace 
this principle in the advanced information age 
in order to ensure that one consumer is not 
limited to party line phone service while an- 
other consumer is enjoying the luxury of video 
teleconferencing. 


It is important to note that this bill delivers 
more than just the latest Arnold 
Schwarzenegger movie or the latest U2 video. 
It promises the construction of seamless digi- 
tal network, whereby any book in the Library 
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of Congress can be called up on a computer 
to be read by someone in Albuquerque, NM; 
and where students in Los Angeles can con- 
verse with their peers in Louisiana; and where 
a doctor at the Massachusetts General Hos- 
pital can diagnose a patient living in the Berk- 
shire Mountains, unable to get in town be- 
cause of another Nor’eastern snow storm. 


The Subcommittee on Telecommunications 
and Finance has begun a marathon of hear- 
ings examining the various components of this 
legislation, as well as H.R. 3626, the Antitrust 
Reform Act of 1993, introduced by Represent- 
atives DINGELL and BROOKS. Last week we 
welcomed endorsements by representatives of 
the Clinton administration. This week, in three 
separate hearings, we examined the issues of 
interoperability іп set-top boxes, telephone 
entry into cable, and universal service. Next 
week, we will continue those hearings: on 
Tuesday, February 8, we will examine Bell Co. 
entry into the manufacturing and information 
services markets; on Wednesday, February 9, 
we will discuss opening the local exchange 
marketplace to competition; and on Thursday 
we will examine Bell Co. entry into the long- 
distance market. Our hope is to have these 
two pieces of legislation passed favorably out 
of the full Committee on Energy and Com- 
merce by early March. 


І urge my colleagues to join me іп sponsor- 
ing H.R. 3636, and to bring the information su- 
perhighway home to their districts. 


INTRODUCTION OF THE TERRI- 
TORIAL ADMINISTRATION CES- 
SATION ACT 


HON. ELTON GALLEGLY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 3, 1994 


Mr. GALLEGLY. Mr. Speaker, in recognition 
of the significant development of self-govern- 
ance in the United States’ territories, | am in- 
troducing the Territorial Administration Ces- 
sation Act. It is time to recognize the terri- 
tories’ ability to govern and eliminate an un- 
necessary Federal office. 


There is no longer a need for the bureauc- 
racy which once directly administered the terri- 
tories and trust territories with appointed Gov- 
ernors for the former and a high commissioner 
for the latter. The local administrative functions 
of Government have been assumed by the 
territories, which now deal directly with Fed- 
eral agencies and departments like States. 
The world’s last remaining trusteeship is about 
to end, the United States having met its obli- 
gations under the U.N. Charter. 


The President of the United States once ap- 
pointed Governors as heads of territorial gov- 
emments. These were generally individuals 
who were not from the islands to be governed. 
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Тһе appointed Governors worked with the De- 
partment of Interior to manage, at varying lev- 
els over the years, government operations and 
the delivery of services. During the past five 
decades, the territories have assumed the re- 
sponsibilities of self-governance in the islands. 
All of the territories now have Governors and 
legislatures elected by their residents, local 
court systems, and have developed or have 
been authorized to develop constitutions. With 
the exception of the Northern Mariana Islands, 
the newest member of the American family, 
each territory is represented in the U.S. Con- 
gress by an elected delegate. 


The United States has been the administer- 
ing authority for the U.N. Trust Territory of the 
Pacific Islands since World War II. For over 
three decades, the Department of Interior 
managed the development of infrastructure, 
the operation of basic services like schools 
and hospitals, and exercised local government 
and political control. Slowly these responsibil- 
ities were transferred to the peoples of the is- 
lands as locally elected constitutional govern- 
ments emerged. Three-fourths of the Trust 
Territory was terminated іп 1986, relieving the 
Department of Interior of a substantial portion 
of their responsibilities. 

The last segment of the Trust Territory is 
Palau in the far Western Pacific. As the peo- 
ple of Palau recently voted to approve the 
Compact of Free Association with the United 
States, the trusteeship responsibilities of the 
United States as administering authority are 
expected to end. 


The Territorial Administration Cessation Act 
would transfer the remaining residual adminis- 
trative responsibilities of the Office of Terri- 
torial and International Affairs of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior to other Federal agencies. 
All responsibilities relating to the administra- 
tion and termination of the Trust Territory of 
the Pacific Islands and the implementation of 
the Compact of Free Association would be 
transferred to the Office of Pacific Island Af- 
fairs of the Department of State. Relations 
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with two other former members of the Trust 
Territory, also governed by Compacts of Free 
Association with the United States are already 
within the purview of the Office of Pacific Is- 
land Affairs. 


All responsibilities of the Office of Territorial 
and International Affairs relating to technical 
assistance and operations and management 
assistance would be transferred to the Eco- 
nomic Development Administration of the De- 
partment of Commerce. The EDA has the re- 
sources and experience in managing technical 
assistance and grant programs including as- 
sistance to the territories. The current grant 
level of assistance administered by OTIA is 
quite small by comparison to that of EDA. 


The legislation would reduce the number of 
Department of Interior Assistant Secretaries 
authorized by law from six to five. There would 
no longer be a need for an Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Office of Territorial and Inter- 
national Affairs and most other positions asso- 
ciated with that office. 


The Territorial Administration Cessation Act 
would eliminate unnecessary costs, produce 
savings, and recognize the progressive levels 
of self-government in the territories. The text 
of the bill is as follows: 


H.R.— 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 


SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 


This Act may be cited as the ‘Territorial 
Administrative Cessation Act“. 


SEC. 2. FINDINGS. 


The Congress finds that— 


(1) the people of Palau in the United Na- 
tions Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands, 
known as the Japanese Mandated Islands, 
have voted to approve the Compact of Free 
Association with the United States, thereby 
leading to the end of the trusteeship respon- 
sibilities of the United States as administer- 
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ing authority for Palau under the United Na- 
tions Charter; 


(2) the Secretary of State is responsible for 
government-to-government relations with 
the freely associated states of Micronesia 
and the Marshall Islands; 


(3) the United States territories have de- 
veloped progressively increased local self- 
government over the past 5 decades; 


(4) the territories predominantly deal di- 
rectly with Federal agencies and depart- 
ments like a State; 


(5) the Department of the Interior’s admin- 
istering responsibilities for the insular areas 
has declined substantially during the past 5 
decades; and 


(6) Federal-territorial relations can be en- 
hanced and Federal fiscal conditions im- 
proved by the elimination of unnecessary 
Federal bureaucracy. 


БЕС. 3. TRANSFER OF RESPONSIBILITIES. 


(a) TRUST TERRITORY OF THE PACIFIC Is- 
LANDS.—All responsibilities of the Office of 
Territorial and International Affairs of the 
Department of the Interior relating to the 
administration and termination of the Trust 
Territory of the Pacific Islands and the im- 
plementation of the Compact of Free Asso- 
ciation are hereby transferred to the Office 
of Pacific Island Affairs of the Department 
of State. 


(b) TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE AND OPERATIONS 
AND MANAGEMENT ASSISTANCE.—All respon- 
sibilities of the Office of Territorial and 
International Affairs of the Department of 
the Interior relating to technical assistance 
and operations and management assistance 
is hereby transferred to the Economic Devel- 
opment Administration of the Department of 
Commerce. 


(c) TERMINATION OF POSITION OF ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY.—Effective 30 days after the date 
of enactment of this Act, section 5315 of title 
5, United States Code, is amended by strik- 
ing “Assistant Secretaries of the Interior 
(6)” and inserting Assistant Secretaries of 
the Interior (5). 
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SENATE—Friday, February 4, 1994 


The Senate met at 8:30 a.m., on the 
expiration of the recess, and was called 
to order by the Honorable HERB KOHL, 
a Senator from the State of Wisconsin. 


PRAYER 


The Chaplain, the Reverend Richard 
C. Halverson, D.D., offered the follow- 
ing prayer: 

Let us pray. 

The Lord is my shepherd; I shall not 
want. He maketh me to lie down in 
green pastures: He leadeth me beside 
the still waters. He restoreth my soul: 
He leadeth me in the paths of right- 
eousness for His name’s sake. Yea, 
though I walk through the valley of 
the shadow of death, I will fear no evil: 
for Thou art with me; Thy rod and Thy 
staff they comfort me. Thou preparest 
a table before me in the presence of 
mine enemies: Thou anointest my head 
with oil; my cup runneth over. Surely 
goodness and mercy shall follow me all 
the days of my life: and I will dwell in 
the house of the Lord for ever. Amen. 


APPOINTMENT OF ACTING 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will please read a communication 
to the Senate from the President pro 
tempore [Mr. BYRD]. 

The legislative clerk read the follow- 
ing letter: 

U.S. SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, DC, February 4, 1994. 
To the Senate: 

Under the provisions of rule I, section 3, of 
the Standing Rules of the Senate, I hereby 
appoint the Honorable HERB KOHL, a Senator 
from the State of Wisconsin, to perform the 
duties of the Chair. 

ROBERT C. BYRD, 
President pro tempore. 


Mr. KOHL thereupon assumed the 
chair as Acting President pro tempore. 


GOALS 2000: EDUCATE AMERICA 
ACT 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will report the pending 
business. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

A bill (S. 1150) to improve learning and 
teaching by providing a national framework 
for education reform; to promote the re- 
search, consensus building, and systemic 
changes needed to ensure equitable edu- 
cational opportunities and high levels of 
educational achievement for all American 
students; to provide a framework for reau- 
thorization of all Federal education pro- 
grams; to promote the development and 
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adoption of a voluntary national system of 
skill standards and certifications, and for 
other purposes. 

The Senate resumed consideration of 
the bill. 

Pending: 

(1) Dorgan-Conrad amendment No. 1369, to 
require each local educational agency, as a 
condition for receiving Federal assistance, to 
implement a gun-free program in its schools. 

(2) Kennedy amendment Мо. 1375 (to 
Amendment No. 1369), to express the sense of 
the Senate regarding guns in schools. 

(3) Danforth-Kassebaum amendment No. 
1383, to express the sense of the Senate that 
local educational agencies should encourage 
a brief period of daily silence for students for 
the purpose of contemplating their aspira- 
tions. 

Mr. GORTON addressed the Chair. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Washington is 
recognized. 

Mr. GORTON. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, we are 
now working with the distinguished 
Senator from the State of Washington 
on an issue involving violence in 
schools. I think we are making good 
progress. The Senator from Washing- 
ton intended to lay his amendment 
down at 8:30, and we were going to have 
the opportunity to debate it. I think 
we have been able to make good 
progress in terms of developing a com- 
mon position so that the time is being 
well spent. 

I would like to use some of this time 
prior to the vote at 9:30 on Senator 
DANFORTH’s amendment. I will just 
elaborate on one of the important parts 
of this legislation that has not received 
attention but is, I think, extremely im- 
portant. 

Over the past several days our debate 
on the Goals 2000 bill has focused pri- 
marily on the first four titles of the 
bill, which deal with goals and stand- 
ards for the improvement of our edu- 
cation system. This bill also, however, 
includes another equally important 
title which provides for the develop- 
ment of standards which will be crucial 
to the improvement of our job training 
system. 

Under title V of the bill, we are es- 
tablishing for the first time a national 


skill standards board to oversee the de- 
velopment of a voluntary national sys- 
tem of skill standards for use in the 
training of our workers. The proposal 
to create such a board was one of the 
key recommendations contained in the 
influential report. America's Choice: 
High Wages or Low Skills,” issued іп 
1990 by the bipartisan Commission on 
the Skills of the American Work Force. 
The cochairs of that were Senator 
Brock from Tennessee and Ray Mar- 
shall, who was Secretary of Labor 
under President Carter. This was one of 
their very important recommendations 
that we received at that time, and 
since we have received it, we have 
worked with a number of our col- 
leagues, both on the committee as well 
as others who have been interested and 
experienced in these areas. 

Those recommendations have been 
included in the legislation and work 
very much in harmony with what we 
will be doing subsequently with the 
dislocated worker program. 

I know many of my colleagues are fa- 
miliar with the work of that Commis- 
sion which was cochaired by the Cabi- 
net Members, Republican Bill Brock, a 
former Member of this body, and Ray 
Marshall, who was Secretary of Labor. 
Serving on that Commission were some 
of the most accomplished individuals 
in the country. The list of the members 
included business leaders like John 
Sculley, the CEO of Apple Computer; 
James Houghton, chairman of the 
board of Corning; Alan Wurtzel, chair- 
man of Circuit City stores. Labor lead- 
ers, such as Owen Bieber, president of 
the Auto Workers; Howard Samuel, 
head of the AFL-CIO’s industrial union 
department; Bill Lucy from AFSCME; 
John Jacob, president of the Urban 
League; and former Governors Jim 
Hunt and Tom Kean. 

This was the caliber of individuals 
from the business community, from the 
labor and education community and 
from Government, who served on that 
Commission. 

The constituencies these individuals 
represent tend to have very different 
views of the world. Yet what was re- 
markable about this Commission was 
that all of its members representing 
the three disparate interests came to- 
gether and were able to agree on a 
sweeping set of recommendations for 
major reform of our education and job 
training systems. 

As I said earlier, one of the key rec- 
ommendations of the Commission was 
that we establish a national skill 
standards board to oversee the develop- 


@ This “bullet” symbol identifies statements or insertions which are not spoken by a Member of the Senate on the floor. 
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ment of voluntary standards for job 
training. As the Commission’s report 
noted, one of the reasons why we have 
been doing such a poor job in providing 
training for our front-line work force is 
that we have no mechanisms for identi- 
fying the kinds of skills workers should 
be acquiring to meet the needs of a 
competitive economy. 

We have no system by which to meas- 
ure whether particular training pro- 
grams are effective in providing work- 
ers with those skills. We have no sys- 
tem to certify that workers who have 
undergone training have acquired par- 
ticular skills. What we have instead is 
a highly fragmented system of public 
and private training efforts that may 
or may not be teaching workers skills 
that are relevant to existing or future 
job opportunities. 

What we have found is that, in many 
of these training programs, when indi- 
viduals who go through the training 
programs finish the programs and are 
then hired, employers do not know pre- 
cisely the range of different skills a 
particular graduate of a program has 
achieved. The graduates are not sure 
exactly what skills they have. Each 
knows that he or she has participated 
in a training program, but it may be 
one of many different types of training 
programs set up by the local group. 

Third, the taxpayer does not know 
whether a particular training program 
is really effective in terms of the in- 
vestment of the taxpayers in that pro- 
gram. 

These are some of the concerns that 
exist with respect to training programs 
throughout the Nation. 

We want to try to ensure that by es- 
tablishing voluntary standards through 
various industries, individuals who par- 
ticipate in training programs will 
know that they have achieved certain 
skills, that those skills will be port- 
able, and when they go to employers, 
that employers will know that they 
have those skills—and the taxpayers 
will know that their investments in 
training programs have been worth- 
while and valid. 

That is what we are attempting to 
achieve by consolidating and coordi- 
nating the various training programs 
with the recommendations that will be 
considered by the administration in 
the next few weeks, and doing so by de- 
veloping various skills standards. 

Under the Job Training Partnership 
Act, for example, every community has 
its own private industry council which 
contracts with providers to provide 
training in various different skills. Yet 
there is no uniformity in the content 
and quality of the programs offered. 
So, for example, a particular worker 
here in the District of Columbia might 
be referred to a program in computer 
technician training, but because there 
are no recognized standards for train- 
ing workers for careers in that field, 
the individual making а decision 
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whether to enroll in a particular pro- 
gram has no way of knowing whether 
the skills taught by that program will 
be skills valued by employers, or 
whether the program is effective in 
providing its participants with those 
skills. As a result, the worker is left 
with no effective way to choose a train- 
ing program that will best serve his or 
her needs. 

Now, suppose that a worker chooses 
and completes a training program and 
starts looking for a job. She puts on 
her résumé that she is a graduate of 
the District of Columbia computer op- 
erator training program, but finds out 
that going through that program is not 
helping her get hired, because the em- 
ployers who interview her do not know 
what that credential means. 

Unless an employer happens to be 
personally familiar with the particular 
program the worker completed, she has 
no way of knowing whether the train- 
ing provided through that program is 
at all relevant to her company’s needs, 
or what skills the worker actually ac- 
quired through the program. 

By the same token, public officials, 
who are accountable for making good 
use of the taxpayers’ money, have no 
reliable way of measuring whether the 
training the taxpayers are paying for is 
effective or not. 

The National Skills Standards Board 
will help to address that problem. 

One of the best models that we have 
in this country for a more effective 
training system is the building trades 
apprenticeship system used in the 
unionized construction industry. 

The building trades apprenticeship 
system is widely recognized for doing 
an excellent job in developing highly 
skilled workers, who are, as a result, 
able to command very good wages and 
benefits. One of the key elements con- 
tributing to the success of that system 
is the use of recognized training stand- 
ards, which are developed jointly by 
employers and unions in the relevant 
industry. There must be the combina- 
tion of both groups in developing suc- 
cessful programs. 

These standards typically allow for 
local variation, but establish basic cri- 
teria concerning the skills apprentices 
are expected to acquire at each stage of 
their training in order to advance 
through the program and achieve cer- 
tification as fully qualified journeymen 
craft workers. 

Because of these standards, ап ар- 
prentice entering the program can be 
confident that he or she will be taught 
a full range of skills that will be rel- 
evant to the industry and valuable to 
employers, and that, after completing 
the program, will receive а certifi- 
cation that is meaningful, not just to 
one employer, but to employers 
throughout the industry and across the 
Nation. 

At the same time, employers are 
willing to pay for training provided 
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through the program, and to hire work- 
ers who have completed the program, 
because they have confidence in the 
credential and know that the skills 
that have been taught and acquired in 
that program are skills that are in fact 
relevant to their needs. 

Our goal in creating a National 
Skills Standards Board is to create a 
framework for the development of in- 
dustry-based standards for training 
workers, particularly in industries that 
do not have a tradition of apprentice- 
ships or similar skill development sys- 
tems in place. 

Once developed, these standards 
could be used by government agencies 
as а means of ensuring that public 
training funds are used effectively. 

That is very important in terms of 
the taxpayers’ understanding of how 
resources within the budget are being 
used for training programs. This is 
something that the Nation will have to 
change about the training programs 
that have been developed in the past, 
and that were tailored to address dif- 
ferent employment challenges, in order 
to create more coordinated and unified 
programs that will help individuals re- 
ceive additional training and effective 
educations today and in the future. 

Forty or fifty years ago, when some- 
one worked in a shipyard in Fall River, 
MA, it was generally the case that, if 
his father or grandfather had been a 
welder, then he would be a welder also. 
Now we know that every new graduate 
who enters the work force may have 
perhaps six or seven different jobs over 
the course of their lifetime. If we are 
going to be competitive in the world 
community, it is essential that stu- 
dents have the opportunity to continue 
their training and their education, and 
to upgrade a variety of different skills. 
We are hopeful that we can achieve 
that objective in both the private and 
public sectors. 

Workers will benefit by being able to 
select training programs knowing 
whether those programs have complied 
with recognized industry training 
standards. 

And employers will benefit by being 
better able to assess the skill develop- 
ment needs of their workers and there- 
by improve their return on training in- 
vestments. 

In Germany, which is widely re- 
garded as having the best worker train- 
ing programs of any modern industrial 
countries, uniform national skills 
standards, developed jointly by labor 
and management, are regarded as criti- 
cal to the training system. і 

Іп Australia, labor and industry—in- 
cluding many American companies 
that are doing business in that part of 
the world—have joined together to 
work with government and the edu- 
cation community to develop skills 
standards for their training programs. 

In the development of the Australian 
skills standards, which were adopted a 
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little over a year ago, much of the sup- 
port for those efforts came from Amer- 
ican subsidiaries in those countries 
that were actually involved in those 
kinds of training programs. Their sup- 
port was to ensure that, as they con- 
tinue their education and training pro- 
grams, companies in other industries 
will do the same so that everyone 
shares the costs of training effective 
workers, and as a result, everyone 
shares the benefits. 

Under this proposal, we will also 
bring together business, labor, and the 
education community, to work to- 
gether to establish a framework for a 
voluntary national skills standards 
system. 

I particularly want to thank Senator 
KASSEBAUM for her contributions to 
this proposal. The substitute bill which 
is pending includes provisions modify- 
ing the composition of the Board which 
were worked out with her assistance, 
and which have helped us to secure 
broad support for the proposal from the 
business community. 

Mr. President, this is one aspect of 
the Goals 2000 legislation that obvi- 
ously will be related to the Schools-to- 
Work Program, as well as to the Dis- 
located Workers Program, which we 
hope to address in the late spring of 


this year. 
Mr. MURKOWSKI addressed the 
Chair. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Alaska [Mr. MURKOWSKI], is 
recognized. 

Mr. MURKOWSKI. I thank the floor 
manager. 

Mr. President, I rise this morning in 
support of the Gorton amendment. 
From personal conversations I have 
had with educators, principals, and 
others, there is clearly a need for an 
amendment of this nature. It would as- 
sure communications between schools 
and between educators relative to 
young people who have a history of vio- 
lence. Currently, there is no provision 
to allow communication to come forth 
if the youngster moves from school to 
school. 

I am appalled at the rise of violence 
occurring in and around schools. 

There are no comprehensive statis- 
tics on school violence but according to 
a survey by the National School Boards 
Association: 82 percent of 729 school 
districts said violence had increased; 61 
percent reported weapons incidents; 39 
percent reported shootings or knifings; 
23 percent reported drive-by shootings; 
15 percent reported at least one rape; 78 
percent reported student assaults on 
students; and 60 percent reported stu- 
dent assaults on students and teachers. 

Why does violence occur? According 
to an article in America’s Agenda: 18 
percent gang or drug disputes; 15 per- 
cent long standing arguments; 12 per- 
cent romantic disagreements; 10 per- 
cent fights over material possessions; 
and 13 percent accidents. 
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Earlier this week, I was visited by 
Larry Graham and Esther Cox, who 
were representing both the National 
Association of Elementary School 
Principals and the National Associa- 
tion of Secondary School Principals of 
which Esther is the State president. 

Two weeks ago, it was one of the 
schools in Esther's district that was 
the recipient of a drive-by shooting. 

As clearly stated by the National 
School Boards Association, Violence 
is not confined to urban schools.” 

We can’t expect children to learn if 
they are afraid to go to school. 

It is, therefore, important to provide 
the safest environment for students to 
learn and teachers to instruct. 

The significance of having this infor- 
mation is not to breach the individual 
rights of that student but simply to 
prepare the educator to better under- 
stand the actions of a youngster who 
has a history of violence. 

Currently, as explained to me by edu- 
cators, information is unable to be re- 
quested, and as a consequence, they 
have a very difficult time addressing 
the problems of violence. As you know, 
it is quite a common practice of 
schools with students who have a his- 
tory of violence, to try to readjust 
them in new surroundings, where, 
hopefully, new friends and so forth will 
take some of the tensions off them. 

So as I understand the amendment, 
Mr. President, it ensures that there is 
nothing standing in the way of schools, 
from the standpoint of Federal or State 
jurisdiction, which would prevent them 
from requesting or receiving informa- 
tion that would, perhaps, help them 
avoid a situation from developing that 
would jeopardize the teacher’s safety 
or the safety of those in the classroom. 
The difficulties here are many, espe- 
cially as to how we address those 
youngsters who are troubled and how 
we ensure that safety remains in the 
classroom for the benefit of the major- 
ity of youngsters. 

This is an effort, if you will, to ad- 
dress a very difficult problem, in a 
broad way, by giving greater discretion 
to educators, who have the responsibil- 
ity of accountability, which is appro- 
priate. 

I commend the Senator from Wash- 
ington for his steadfast commitment to 
try to address, in a positive manner, 
one of the ways we can improve the 
process. Clearly, I think one of the 
most significant ways is to remove any 
Federal activities or strictures that 
would inhibit communication which 
would serve the best interests of stu- 
dents and the teachers. 

I understand the amendment is under 
some review now, and I am certainly 
supportive of it. 

I thank the Chair. 

I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ab- 
sence of a quorum has been suggested. 
The clerk will call the roll. 
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The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. GORTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1385 


(Purpose: To help local communities achieve 
Goal 6 of the national education goals, 
which provides that by the year 2000, every 
school in America will be free of drugs and 
violence and will offer a disciplined envi- 
ronment conducive to learning, by 
strengthening local disciplinary control) 


Mr. GORTON. Mr. President, I send 
an amendment to the desk, and I ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows: 

The Senator from Washington (Мг. GOR- 
TON), for himself, Mr. WALLOP, Mr. GRAMM, 
Mr. COCHRAN, Mr. MURKOWSKI, and Mr. SIMP- 
SON, proposes an amendment numbered 1385. 


Mr. GORTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that reading of the 
amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

At the end of the bill, insert the following: 
TITLE —YOUTH VIOLENCE IN SCHOOLS 
AND COMMUNITIES 

БЕС. 01. PURPOSE. 

It is the purpose of this title to help local 
communities achieve Goal Six of the Na- 
tional Education Goals, which provides that 
by the year 2000, every school in America 
will be free of drugs and violence and will 
offer a disciplined environment conducive to 
learning, by strengthening local disciplinary 
control. 

SEC. 02. FINDINGS, 

The Congress finds that— 

(1) the violence within elementary and sec- 
ondary schools across the Nation has in- 
creased dramatically during the past decade; 

(2) almost 3,000,000 crimes occur on or near 
school campuses every year, with 16,000 
crimes occurring per school day or one crime 
occurring every 6 seconds; 

(3) 20 percent of teachers in school have re- 
ported being threatened with violence by a 
student; 

(4) schools are being asked to take on re- 
sponsibilities that society as a whole has ne- 
glected, and teachers and principals are 
being forced to referee fights rather than 
teach; 

(5) over two-thirds of public school teach- 
ers have been verbally abused, threatened 
with injury, or physically attacked; 

(6) violent or criminal behavior by stu- 
dents interferes with a teacher's ability to 
teach in a safe environment the students not 
exhibiting such behavior; 

(7) 40 percent of all students do not feel 
safe in school and 50 percent of all students 
know someone who switched schools to feel 
safer; 

(8) nearly one-half of the teachers who 
leave the teaching profession cite discipline 
problems as one of the main reasons for leav- 
ing such profession; and 

(9) a lack of parental involvement contrib- 
utes strongly to school violence. 

SEC. 03. PROVISIONS. 

(a) LOCAL DISCIPLINE CONTROL.—No Federal 

law or regulation, except education and civil 
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rights laws protecting individuals with dis- 
abilities, or state policy implementing such 
a Federal law or regulation, shall restrict 
any local educational agency, or elementary 
or secondary school, from developing and im- 
plementing disciplinary policies and action 
with respect to criminal or violent acts of 
students, occurring on school premises, in 
order to create an environmental conducive 
to learning. 

(b) SHARED INFORMATION.—No Federal law 
or regulation, or state policy implementing 
such a Federal law or regulation, shall re- 
strict any local educational agency or ele- 
mentary or secondary school from request- 
ing and receiving information from a State 
agency, local educational agency, or an ele- 
mentary or secondary school regarding a 
conviction or juvenile adjudication, within 
five years of the date of the request, or a 
pending prosecution for a violent or weapons 
offense, of a student who is attending an ele- 
mentary or secondary school served by the 
local educational agency, or the elementary 
or secondary school, requesting such infor- 
mation. 

(с) PARENTAL RESPONSIBILITY.—It is the 
policy of the Congress that States, in co- 
operation with local educational agencies, 
schools, and parent groups, should be encour- 
aged to enforce disciplinary policies with re- 
spect to parents of children who display 
criminal or violent behavior toward teach- 
ers, students, other persons, or school prop- 
erty. 

On page 90, line 10, strike “and”. 

On page 90, line 11, strike the period and 
insert “, алд”. 

On page 90, between lines 11 and 12, insert 
the following: 

(J) supporting the development, at the 
State or local level, of school-based pro- 
grams that restore discipline and reduce vio- 
lence in schools and communities, such as 
community mobilization programs. 

Mr. GORTON. Mr. President, there 
are six education goals in broad, gen- 
eral terms established by this legisla- 
tion, Goals 2000: School readiness; 
school of completion; student achieve- 
ment in citizenship; excellence in 
mathematics and science; adult lit- 
eracy and lifelong learning; sixth, and 
last in the bill, safe, disciplined, and 
drug-free schools. 

Mr. President, with respect to the 
first four of those goals, we will find 
them impossible unless our school 
buildings provide a safe atmosphere in 
which our students are to learn. 

We see on the front page of this 
morning’s Washington Post three sepa- 
rate stories that deal with safety in 
schools and with school discipline, not 
the least of which is the visit by the 
President of the United States to a 
crime and violence-ridden school here 
in the District of Columbia. Regret- 
tably, however, conditions in that 
school are not confined to that particu- 
lar venue or to the District of Colum- 
bia but are found all across the United 
States. 

Mr. President, early last month, in 
preparation for the debate in which we 
are engaged here today, this Senator 
convened an education conference in 
Fife, WA, a small city between Seattle 
and Tacoma, which was attended by 200 
parents, teachers, students, principals, 
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school board members, schoo] adminis- 
trators, representatives of private 
schools, home schoolers, business peo- 
ple, State legislators, representatives 
of disability groups, and other commu- 
nity leaders. The purpose was to dis- 
cuss Goals 2000 and the direction of the 
education system in the United States. 

Considerably, to my surprise, I found 
that the primary education concern of 
those attending was not the specific 
goals in mathematics, science, English, 
and the like, it was school discipline 
and the safety of students and teachers 
in the schools served by the local com- 
munities represented by the people at- 
tending my education conference. 

We find, from a national point of 
view, that more than two-thirds of all 
public school teachers have been ver- 
bally abused, threatened with injury, 
or physically attacked. Perhaps more 
significantly, almost half of all of the 
people who leave the teaching profes- 
sion, Mr. President, do so citing dis- 
cipline problems as one of the frustra- 
tions which cause them to abandon 
that noble profession. 

Violence has increased dramatically 
all across the country in schools, ele- 
mentary as well as secondary, during 
the course of the last decade. Statistics 
show us that some 3 million crimes a 
year are committed on or very near to 
school campuses. One-fourth of all 
major urban school districts now use 
metal detectors at their schools. Twen- 
ty percent of all of the teachers have 
reported being threatened by violence 
by a student. 

Mr. President, I have three children 
who have gone through the public 
schools of the State of Washington, oc- 
casionally with some problems, but 
never with a threat to their physical 
well-being. My first grandchild now is 
in kindergarten. I have a deep personal 
fear and concern over whether or not 
she will be granted the ability to learn 
those skills which are necessary for an 
American citizen, if she is required to 
go to a school in which her personal 
safety cannot be guaranteed because of 
other students engaged in criminal or 
violent activity. 

All of this, Mr. President, is a spring- 
board to the amendment which I have 
here submitted and which I am pleased 
and delighted to say has the agreement 
and support of the distinguished senior 
Senator from Massachusetts, who is 
managing this bill. I want to thank 
him for working out his very real con- 
cerns with some elements of the pro- 
posal, which can now be summarized 
relatively simply. 

This amendment simply states that 
no Federal law or regulation will re- 
strict the disciplinary rights of school 
districts and of schools regarding 
criminal or violent activity on the part 
of students on those school grounds. 

Mr. President, that would seem al- 
most to go without saying that this 
kind of authority should exist. Yet, I 
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found a common thread in frustrations 
expressed to me by local communities. 
These Washingtonians feel restricted 
by Government laws and regulations in 
their ability to discipline violent or 
criminal activity. One school principal 
told me he has spent more time in 
hearings in the last 2 years than in the 
previous 25 years of his educational ca- 
reer. 

A second area of importance, the sec- 
ond substantive area included in this 
amendment is the sharing of criminal 
information. We find schools and, for 
that matter, law enforcement authori- 
ties, fearful of lawsuits if they simply 
exchange information between one 
school district and another to follow a 
student who has a history of violent 
and criminal behavior. Law enforce- 
ment agencies are often reluctant to 
share such information with schools. 
This amendment states, again, that no 
Federal law or regulation will restrict 
the sharing of that information. 

This Senator, Mr. President, believes 
in a Federal system and in the rights of 
States to pass their own laws and en- 
gage in their own activities. My 
amendment does not restrict what any 
State authority may require through 
State law of one sort or another. 
Though, obviously, we encourage 
States and local districts to impose ap- 
propriate disciplinary standards to re- 
duce violent and criminal activity. 

Perhaps the single most controver- 
sial element in connection with this 
amendment was the concern raised on 
the part of organized disability groups. 
So at the suggestion of my distin- 
guished leader, Senator DOLE from 
Kansas, and of Senator KENNEDY him- 
self, we have carved out an exception 
in this amendment for those deter- 
mined to be disabled under Federal 
civil rights and disability laws. 

I have some serious concerns about 
the misuse of a determination that a 
person is disabled and therefore cannot 
be disciplined for violent activities, 
Mr. President. I think in many cases 
we see how that misuse of those laws is 
exercised. 

One of the front-page stories in the 
Post this morning, having to do with a 
separate law, illustrates dramatically 
the frustration of communities with re- 
spect to violent activity which is deter- 
mined to be a result of a disability. But 
I have agreed to this exception for two 
reasons. One is that we will be dealing 
with at least some of these laws and 
their own reauthorization within the 
immediate future, and we can debate 
how they should be amended at that 
time. 

Second, most Washingtonians tell me 
that the overwhelming majority of the 
violent offenses which are committed 
in schools are committed by those who 
are not disabled under any definition 
whatsoever. 

The Washington State PTA told me: 

We understand that parents of disabled 
children are concerned about the effect of 
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this amendment on the rights of their chil- 
dren. Parents and teachers [in Washington 
state] have observed that when a student ex- 
hibits violent behavior in a classroom and 
the teacher is unable to remove that student 
from the classroom due to an interpretation 
of a federal regulation, the educational per- 
formance of all students is impaired. The 
same parents and teachers have observed 
that the educational performance of special 
needs students [and others with disabilities] 
virtually comes to a halt. Under these cir- 
cumstances, the Washington State P.T.A. be- 
lieves that [your] amendment would provide 
much needed protection for these disabled 
students. 

While I have reservations, my pref- 
erence actually to do something about 
violence in schools, however, and to re- 
store some authority and confidence to 
local communities exceeds my desire 
to do this job perfectly and totally at 
this particular time. 

Mr. President, I would like to share 
with you a few of the words I have 
heard from parents and educational au- 
thorities in the State of Washington 
about this problem. 

This is from a very recent letter: 

DEAR SENATOR GORTON: The Washington 
Association of Schoo] Principals and our Na- 
tional Affiliates, the National Association of 
Elementary School Principals and the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals, support the concepts presented in 
[your] proposed amendment. Specifically: 
“that students and parents must realize 
there are immediate consequences for vio- 
lent behavior"; “that information regarding 
criminal or violent behavior of students 
must be shared between agencies to maxi- 
mize the chances for remediation and to en- 
sure the safety of all students, staff and com- 
munity’; and “that parents and students 
must take greater responsibility for the be- 
havior of the student.“ 

I would now like to quote from a let- 
ter I received from the Washington 
State PTA. 

DEAR SENATOR GORTON: The Washington 
State P.T.A. supports the Youth Violence 
Amendment to Goals 2000 that you are spon- 
soring. We appreciate your quick response to 
the concerns about discipline and violence 
expressed by parents and educators at your 
Education Summit land in Washington 
state). 

Another letter: 

DEAR SENATOR GORTON: The Washington 
State Educational School Districts support 
this amendment. 

In a major meeting of the teachers 
and principals in King and Pierce 
County on Monday evening, there was 
an urgency expressed for clear laws re- 
garding discipline and a zero-tolerance 
policy towards viclence. They em- 
braced the idea of being empowered at 
the local level to reduce violence. 

Dr. Gene Sharratt of the North 
Central E.S.D. in Wenatchee says: 

DEAR SENATOR GORTON: Your amendment 
is excellent and certainly reflects the feel- 
ings of not only the nine E.S.D.s in the State 
of Washington, but the 296 local schoo) dis- 
tricts as well. 

Another letter: 

DEAR SENATOR GORTON: The Washington 
State School Directors’ Association is ‘‘sup- 
portive of [your] proposed amendment.” 
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Mr. President, these are samples of 
the kind of communications we have 
received, stating we must deal with 
violent and criminal behavior in our 
schools—now. That kind of behavior is 
taking place every day and it under- 
cuts tremendously not only the secu- 
rity of our students, teachers, adminis- 
trators, and communities, but with 
equal importance the ability of the 
millions of our students to actually 
learn. A safe environment for learning 
is vitally important. The goals of Goals 
2000 cannot be met without safe schools 
and without schools free from the fear 
of violence. 

As I said earlier, I do not believe that 
this amendment does the job as well as 
I would have liked. We do run into le- 
gitimate concerns on the part of those 
concerned with the disabled. We will 
have an opportunity to debate those 
particular matters in the near future. 
But the great bulk of the violence, the 
great bulk of the crimes committed in 
our schools, comes from those who are 
not in any way disabled whatsoever. 
And many of our school authorities 
feel that their hands are tied by Fed- 
eral regulations; that they cannot take 
a young person who commits an as- 
sault at the beginning of a free school 
lunch period and expel him and deprive 
him of that lunch because it is a Fed- 
eral program, and Federal regulations 
will lead to lawsuits about such a dep- 
rivation. Some of my colleagues tell 
me this is not the intent of the law. 
Well, I suggest talking to the people 
who must face these frustrations every 
single day. In fact, I recommend every 
Senator hold an education conference 
in their States. Hearing from the peo- 
ple who must deal with our education 
policies everyday is invaluable. 

Our schools feel—and even if it is a 
feeling, this is significant—that their 
hands are tied with respect to dis- 
cipline by a myriad of Federal laws and 
Federal regulations. The gist of my 
amendment, the guts of this amend- 
ment, is simply that no Federal law or 
regulation will limit the ability of 
schools except in cases regarding the 
disabled, implement prompt discipli- 
nary policies with respect to violent or 
criminal activities on the grounds of 
our schools. 

I hope at some point we will be able 
to go further, but I believe this 
empowerment of local schools and 
communities will have a significant 
and beneficial effect on safety in our 
schools, on the well-being of our chil- 
dren in our schools, and therefore on 
their ability of our children to learn 
and become good, law-abiding Amer- 
ican citizens. 

Once again, I wish to express my ap- 
preciation to the distinguished senior 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. KEN- 
NEDY], for agreeing to at least the 
heart of this amendment and a similar 
agreement on the part of the Senator 
from Vermont. I, therefore, have con- 
cluded my remarks. 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a group of letters from which 
I quoted be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


WASHINGTON STATE PTA, 
Tacoma, WA, February 2, 1994. 

Hon. SLADE GORTON, 

Hart Senate Office Building, 

Washington, DC. 

DEAR SENATOR GORTON: The Washington 
State PTA supports the Youth Violence 
Amendment to Goals 2000 that you are spon- 
soring. We appreciate your quick response to 
the concerns about discipline and violence 
expressed by parents and educators at your 
Education Summit. 

Educators and parents stressed that there 
are federal regulations that make it difficult 
to create a safe, orderly environment in our 
schools. Educators are unreasonably ham- 
pered when they try to prevent or reduce vi- 
olence. They find that federal regulations in- 
hibit their ability to design and implement 
common sense discipline in their schools. 

Thank you for including parents in the de- 
cision-making process. We believe parents 
need to help create disciplinary policies to 
make parents accountable for the acts of 
their children who display criminal or vio- 
lent behavior towards teachers, students, 
other persons, or school property. 

We understand that parents of disabled 
children are concerned about the effect of 
this amendment on the rights of their chil- 
dren. Parents and teachers have observed 
that when a student exhibits violent behav- 
ior in a classroom and the teacher is unable 
to remove that student from the classroom 
due to an interpretation of a federal regula- 
tion, the educational performance of all stu- 
dents is impaired. The same parents and 
teachers have observed that the educational 
performance of special needs students vir- 
tually comes to a halt. Under these cir- 
cumstances, the Washington State PTA be- 
lieves that this amendment would provide 
much needed protection for these disabled 
students. 

Once again, thank you for your quick ac- 
tion on behalf of the safety and welfare of 
the students of Washington. 

Sincerely, 
CARA LOCKETT, 
President. 
NORTH CENTRAL 
EDUCATIONAL SERVICE DISTRICT, 
Wenatchee, WA, January 28, 1994. 

CAMPBELL MATHEWSON, 

Legislative Assistant, Senator Slade Gorton's 
Office, Hart Senate Office Building, Wash- 
ington, DC. 

DEAR CAMPBELL: I was extremely pleased 
to receive your fax on January 27 relating to 
Slade Gorton’s amendment to Goal 2000. His 
proposed amendments are excellent, and cer- 
tainly reflect the feelings of not only the 
nine ESDs in the State of Washington, but 
the 296 local school districts as well. Main- 
taining local district control for establishing 
a disciplined learning environment will help 
all schools meet the learning needs of their 
students іп a safe and orderly manner. 

I will be happy to write a letter of support 
or get others to either call or write, if nec- 
essary. Please extend our appreciation and 
congratulations to Senator Gorton for his 
leadership in this crucial area. 

Sincerely, 
GENE SHARRATT, 
Superintendent. 
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To: Campbell Mathewson, Legislative Assist- 
ant for Senator Slade Gorton. 

From: Dr. Charles E. Talmage, Walter Ball, 
and John Richardson, Executive Direc- 
tors, Association of Washington School 
Principals. 

The Association of Washington School 
Principals and our National Affiliates 
(NAESP/NASSP) support the concepts pre- 
sented in Senator Gorton's proposed amend- 
ment: 

First, that information regarding criminal 
andor violent behavior of students must be 
shared between agencies to maximize the 
chances for remediation and to insure the 
safety of students, staff and community. 

Second, that parents and students must 
take greater responsibility for the behavior 
of the student. That students and parents 
must realize there are immediate con- 
sequences to undesirable behavior. We have 
become a too many chance” society. 

To: Campbell Mathewson. 

From: Walter Ball, Association of Washing- 
ton School Principals. 

Subject: Local discipline control. 

MR. CAMPBELL MATHEWSON: Since the 
Goals 2000 apply to all of our nation’s public 
K-12 students, we are concerned that subs (a) 
and (b) apply only to students in federally 
funded programs, a limited application. But, 
even this statement of federal support is of 
value in improving flow of information. 

We would recommend for your consider- 
ation the following language for para (a): 

“Notwithstanding any other provision of 
law, no Federal law, or State law that imple- 
ments a Federal program or that establishes 
a State program funded in whole or in part 
with Federal funds, shall restrict a local 
school authority in developing and imple- 
menting disciplinary policies necessary to 
maintain a proper learning environment.” 

For para (b) the following: 

“Notwithstanding any other provision of 
law, no Federal law, or State law that imple- 
ments a Federal program or that establishes 
a State program funded in whole or in part 
with Federal funds, shall restrict any local 
school authority from requesting and receiv- 
ing information from or sharing information 
with a State or local agency, including 
health, social service, law enforcement and 
judicial, regarding the criminal or violent 
behavior of a student who is attending an el- 
ementary or secondary school served by the 
entity requesting such information.” 

For para (e), the following: 

“It is the policy of the Congress, that 
States, in cooperation with local education 
agencies and schools, should support the en- 
forcement of disciplinary policies that in- 
clude parental responsibility when their 
children display criminal or violent behavior 
toward teachers, students, other persons, or 
school property.” 

WASHINGTON STATE SCHOOL 
DIRECTORS’ ASSOCIATION, 
Olympia, WA, January 31, 1994. 

To: Campbell Mathewson, education legisla- 
tive assistant to Senator Gorton. 

From: Dottee Rambo, coordinator for Fed- 
eral relations. 

Subject: Senator Gorton’s proposed amend- 
ments to Goals 2000. 

Thanks for sharing the proposed amend- 
ments with us and offering us an opportunity 
to comment before the fact. 

The only concern we have is with provision 
(a) Local Discipline Control. It appears that 
attorneys have determined that the stay 
put“ provision of the Federal Education of 
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the Handicapped Act (20 U.S.C., $1403 е 3) 
prohibits schools from removing a special- 
education student from his/her regular learn- 
ing environment as a discipline measure 
even if the misconduct had no relationship 
to the student’s handicap. (A “worst-case” 
example: a vision-impaired student brings a 
gun to school. Clearly there is no connection 
between the handicap and the misconduct, 
but apparently stay рас” would prevent 
usual discipline from being enforced.) 

The WSSDA has difficulty with this par- 
ticular provision even when the discipline 
problem is related to the handicap because 
the short period of time permissible to sus- 
pend such a student is inadequate to reassess 
the student’s placement. But beyond that, it 
appears that federal regulations, rules or 
perhaps case law have extended this protec- 
tion to other than handicapped-related inci- 
dents. 

We would appreciate it if you and the Sen- 
ator would take a look at this provision’ of 
the Education of the Handicapped Act as it 
related to schools’ disciplinary ability, in 
order to protect all children in a safe and 
sound learning environment. 

Other than this concern, the WSSDA would 
be supportive of the Senator’s proposed 
amendment. 

Mr. DODD. Mr. President, how much 
time remains on the 10 minutes? Have 
we exhausted the time the Senator 
from Washington requested? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Four 
minutes 50 seconds remains. 

Mr. JEFFORDS. I would like to brief- 
ly make 30 seconds of comments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Vermont. 

Мг. JEFFORDS. Mr. President, I rise 
in support of the compromise that we 
have reached with the Senator from 
Washington. The issue that he is ad- 
dressing—reducing violence in 
schools—is a serious one and one I ar- 
dently support trying to solve that 
problem. 

One death resulting from violence is 
one too many. Yet, we hear countless 
stories about guns in the school, 
stabbings, violence and discipline prob- 
lems. The bloodshed has been so ramp- 
ant that we have become numb to it. 
Clearly, we cannot sit idle, do nothing 
or ignore violence occurring in our 
schools. Yet, we must find the best way 
to stop the violence and we must be 
reasonable at the same time. 

Yesterday, I believe we took a step in 
the right direction with respect to the 
Senator from Massachusetts and my 
colleague from Washington. We have 
reached full agreement today, and I am 
pleased to support his amendment. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. GORTON. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, Sen- 
ator GORTON’s amendment is aimed at 
a critical issue, ensuring that schools 
have the flexibility to deal with crimi- 
nal or violent acts on school premises, 
so that teachers may teach and stu- 
dents may learn, without disruption 
and without basic fear for personal 
safety. The amendment makes clear 
that no Federal law or regulation, or 
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State policy implementing such a law 
or regulation, shall restrict a school 
district or school from implementing 
appropriate disciplinary actions to ad- 
dress and stop violence. 

Before agreeing to accept the amend- 
ment, I and my colleague from Ver- 
mont, Senator JEFFORDS, insisted that 
the amendment make clear that it is 
not intended to override important 
protections in existing law for children 
with disabilities. Equally important, 
the amendment is not intended to over- 
ride basic civil rights or due process 
protections embodied in State or Fed- 
eral statutory law and in court cases 
interpreting various statutes and con- 
stitutional provisions. 

This amendment also makes impor- 
tant strides with respect to providing 
schools with information on students 
in their midsts who have previously 
been convicted of firearms violations 
or other violent offenses, or who have a 
pending prosecution for such offenses. 
The newspapers are full of stories of 
students who enroll in a new school or 
school district, while under house ar- 
rest in another jurisdiction for a vio- 
lent felony, with all of these facts and 
circumstances completely unknown to 
the new school. This amendment 
makes clear that no Federal law or reg- 
ulation, or State policy implementing 
such a law or regulation, shall restrict 
a school from requesting or receiving 
information on students with violent 
felony convictions. 

Again, the information that a school 
may request and receive is narrowly re- 
stricted only to convictions, juvenile 
adjudications, or pending arrests, and 
only to a narrow class of violent or 
weapons offenses. This amendment is 
not intended to promote fishing expedi- 
tions by school districts into the var- 
ious records maintained by State and 
local agencies, which are protected 
from disclosure except under specified 
circumstances. 

With these important restrictions in 
scope, we have accepted Senator GOR- 
TON’s amendment as an important 
measure to help us achieve Goal Six of 
the National Education Goals, which 
provides that by the year 2000, every 
school in America will be free of drugs 
and violence and will offer a disciplined 
environment conducive to learning, by 
strengthening local disciplinary con- 
trol. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair will inform the Senate that 
under the previous order a vote is now 
to be taken. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, if I 
could yield myself 1 minute to make a 
unanimous consent request. 

I understand we are about to vote. 
We are going to urge the acceptance of 
this amendment. 

Mr. GORTON. It is certainly agree- 
able to the Senator that we deal with 
the actual vote now. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that it be in order 
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to consider the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Washington. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Wash- 
ington. 

The amendment (No. 1385) was agreed 
to. 
Mr. GORTON. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote. 

Mr. JEFFORDS. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I thank the Senator. 

VOTE ON AMENDMENT NO. 1383 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, the hour of 9:30 a.m. 
having arrived, the question is on 
agreeing to the amendment (No. 1383) 
of the Senator from Missouri [Mr. DAN- 
FORTH]. On this question, the yeas and 
nays have been ordered, and the clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. FORD. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Ohio [Mr. GLENN], the Sen- 
ator from Maryland [Ms. MIKULSKI], 
and the Senator from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. WOFFORD] are necessarily absent. 

Mr. SIMPSON. I announce that the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. BOND], the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Сосн- 
RAN], the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
COHEN], the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. DURENBERGER], the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. HATCH], the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. HELMS], the Sen- 
ator from Arizona [Mr. MCCAIN], the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. NICKLES], 
the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
SMITH], the Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. SPECTER], and the Senator from 
Alaska [Mr. STEVENS] are necessarily 
absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
HATCH] would vote yea.“ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Are there 
any other Senators in the Chamber de- 
siring to vote? 

The result was announced—yeas 78, 
nays 8, as follows: 

[Rollcall Vote No. 24 Leg.] 


YEAS—%8 
Akaka DeConcini Kassebaum 
Baucus Dodd Kempthorne 
Bennett Dole Kennedy 
Biden Domenici Kerrey 
Bingaman Dorgan Kerry 
Boren Exon Kohl 
Bradley Faircloth Lautenberg 
Breaux Feinstein Levin 
Brown Ford Lieberman 
Bryan Gorton Lott 
Bumpers Graham Lugar 
Burns Gramm Mack 
Campbell Grassley Mathews 
Chafee Gregg McConnell 
Coats Harkin Metzenbaum 
Conrad Heflin Mitchell 
Coverdell Hollings Moseley-Braun 
Craig Hutchison Moynihan 
D'Amato Inouye Murkowski 
Danforth Jeffords Nunn 
Daschle Johnston Packwood 
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Pell Robb Simpson 
Pressler Rockefeller Thurmond 
Pryor Roth Wallop 
Reid Sarbanes Warner 
Riegle Sasser Wellstone 
NAYS—8 
Boxer Hatfield Shelby 
Byrd Leahy Simon 
Feingold Murray 
NOT VOTING—14 
Bond Hatch Smith 
Cochran Helms Specter 
Cohen McCain Stevens 
Durenberger Mikulski Wofford 
Glenn Nickles 
So the amendment (No. 1383) was 
agreed to. 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote. 

Mr. JEFFORDS. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Connecticut. 

Mr. DODD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent the Senator from Indi- 
ana [Mr. COATS] now be recognized to 
offer his amendment on school choice; 
that there be 1 hour of debate on the 
amendment divided as follows: 40 min- 
utes under the control of Senator 
Coats or his designee, and 20 minutes 
under the control of Senator KENNEDY 
or his designee; that upon the conclu- 
sion or yielding back of time, the Sen- 
ate vote on or in relation to the Coats 
amendment; that по second-degree 
amendments be in order thereto, and 
that all of the above occur without any 
intervening action or debate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Ms. 
MOSELEY-BRAUN). Under the previous 
order, the Senator from Indiana is rec- 
ognized. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1386 

(Purpose: To provide a low-income school 

choice demonstration program) 

Mr. COATS. Madam President, I will 
be shortly sending to the desk an 
amendment that Senator LIEBERMAN, 
the Senator from Connecticut, and I 
are offering relative to this bill. I 
would like just to take a few moments 
to describe what the amendment does 
and then turn it over to Senator 
LIEBERMAN for his analysis and descrip- 
tion of the legislation. 

It was Edmund Burke who said 
“Time is the grand instructor.” When 
it comes to education and when it 
comes to making substantive changes 
in our education system, changes that 
will truly make a difference, it seems 
that our time is running short. It is 
true that not every education system 
is broken. There are a number of inno- 
vations underway. Some of those are 
effective, but it is also true that there 
are many education systems in public 
education today that are badly in need 
of repair. 

Probably there is no area where there 
is greater need for examination of how 
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we provide public education to our 
young people than in those education 
institutions affecting low-income chil- 
dren. It is easy and at least available 
for affluent families in America to 
make a choice as to where they send 
their children to school. If they are un- 
happy with the public education sys- 
tem or the school which their children 
are going to, they can place their chil- 
dren in a parochial school or a private 
school, giving their children what they 
believe are opportunities for a better 
education. 

That is not true for low-income chil- 
dren. In many of our inner cities and in 
many of our rural areas, they simply 
do not have the choice or the financial 
wherewithal to make any decision 
other than sending their child to the 
public school. 

The public school systems have tried 
all kinds of different innovations. We 
have reduced the size of school classes, 
increased the length of the school year, 
raised teachers’ salaries, lowered ex- 
pectations, painted buildings, encour- 
aged ethnicity, and focused on self-es- 
teem and feeling rather than fun- 
damentals. 

The bottom line is that most of these 
changes have not truly made a dif- 
ference. They have not significantly al- 
tered the quality of education provided 
to these students and they have not 
only not improved the results as meas- 
ured by SAT scores and other tests, but 
we have actually seen a reduction in 
those scores. 

The truth is that for a majority of 
poor- and middle-class families in 
America, there is no choice about 
where they send their children to 
school and there is no competition 
within the system to force or to bring 
about innovative changes to make 
those school systems better. 

Today in America, if you have the fi- 
nancial means, you have a choice of 
where you send your children to 
school, and if you do not have the fi- 
nancial means, you do not have a 
choice. We have had a number of dis- 
cussions about the whole concept of 
choice on this Senate floor over a num- 
ber of years. There are proponents and 
opponents. There are those who advo- 
cate that choice is the magic bullet so- 
lution to our educational problems and 
those who vigorously oppose that. I do 
not fully know whether or not choice is 
the answer, but it may be an answer 
and the amendment that we will be of- 
fering today says let us test the con- 
cept; let us not make a radical choice 
change now throughout the whole pub- 
lic education system, let us not man- 
date that the school systems offer this, 
but let us test the concept to see 
whether or not it works. 

If the proponents of choice are cor- 
rect, we will have objective data to 
analyze and to evaluate and to offer to 
other school districts and other State 
education institutions around the 
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country from which they сап then 
make a decision as to whether or not 
they want to utilize choice in their sys- 
tems for the future. 

If the opponents are correct and the 
arguments that are raised against 
choice are valid, we will have an objec- 
tive set of data to come to the conclu- 
sion that perhaps this is not the best 
solution. 

So the amendment that we are offer- 
ing today is very simple. It says, let us 
set aside a small amount of funds 
available to the Secretary of Education 
to offer six demonstration grants to 
local education associations for their 
utilization in providing a test of the 
choice system. 

Our amendment would go specifically 
for the purpose of providing assistance 
to children from the lowest income 
homes, and their parents. The children 
who would be eligible under this pro- 
gram would be children who qualify for 
reduced school lunch prices or full sub- 
sidy on school lunch—an income-based 
measurement. 

So the funds can only go to parents 
and children who fall in the low-in- 
come category. Those funds could be 
used to opt into and to pay for edu- 
cation costs at alternative schools. It 
would be the parents’ choice as to 
which school they could send their 
children. There is no limitation, there 
is no restriction, yet there is no pro- 
scription of which school needs to be 
chosen. 

We have incorporated a very strict 
civil rights and desegregation protec- 
tion clause to make sure that partici- 
pating schools can in no way discrimi- 
nate on the basis of race. We also stipu- 
late that demonstration projects can- 
not continue if they interfere with 
these segregation plans. 

The total cost of this demonstration 
project would be $30 million and there 
would be no more than six projects. 
School districts would voluntarily 
apply for the grants through the Sec- 
retary, and we have established some 
criteria for the Secretary to make that 
determination as to which districts 
would be included. 

My home State of Indiana has several 
existing choice initiatives underway. 
One program, originated by Golden 
Rule Insurance, pays half the tuition 
for children from low-income families 
to attend private schools. The program 
already serves 1,100 students, with a 
waiting list of 650 students. Our public 
schools are also experimenting with 
choice. Indianapolis public schools, for 
example, has initiated the Select 
Schools Program. More than 80 percent 
of parents participated this year. 

I have spoken with educators in a 
district in Indiana who have already 
expressed an interest in the program. 
Some public school educators have met 
with the parochial and private school 
educators and there is real interest in 
testing the concept to see how it 
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works, to work out the bugs, and to see 
if it would actually make a difference. 

I do not really understand why any- 
body would want to oppose this par- 
ticular amendment because it is not a 
mandate, it is purely voluntary. It pro- 
vides a basis for which we in Congress 
can evaluate the validity of this par- 
ticular concept. If it turns out that it 
substantially improves opportunities 
for low-income children, then why 
would we not want to provide that data 
to school districts and education agen- 
cies across this country? Why would we 
not want to have that set of informa- 
tion available so that we can make in- 
telligent choices? After all, our bottom 
line is not preserving any particular 
system. Our bottom line is providing 
the best education opportunities we 
can to American children. In this par- 
ticular area, we have denied that op- 
portunity to children from low-income 
homes because they simply do not have 
the opportunity to have a choice as 
many others do. 

It is important to understand what 
this amendment does not do. It does 
not force choice on anyone. It is purely 
voluntary. It will not upset the Amer- 
ican public education system. We are 
simply doing it on a voluntary basis for 
six test districts throughout the entire 
country. 

Third, it will not drain resources 
from any public school or education 
system. We have a specific prohibition 
against that. The Secretary cannot 
provide any reduction in funds or deny 
any funds that a public school would 
otherwise be eligible for, even though 
students in that school or school sys- 
tem opted out or numbers decreased. It 
cannot adversely affect the amount of 
funds available during this time. 

It does not violate civil rights protec- 
tions. I have already spoken to this. It 
does not destroy public education. In 
fact, I think it enhances public edu- 
cation. My home is Fort Wayne, IN. 
For decades, our education system has 
thrived on competition. We have a vig- 
orous Catholic school education system 
in Fort Wayne, IN. We have a Lutheran 
school system because of our heavy 
concentration of people of Lutheran be- 
lief. They have established their own 
system. 

Those two systems exist, along with 
other private education opportunities, 
side by side with the public schools in 
Fort Wayne, IN, and they are all thriv- 
ing. They are thriving because the par- 
ents and students of Fort Wayne, IN, 
have a choice. The competition be- 
tween those three systems has caused 
each system to better their education 
program to compete with each other 
for the students, and they work hand in 
hand. Parents in Fort Wayne have op- 
portunities which parents in many 
States and areas do not have. 

So why not give it a try? Why not 
give it a test? 

Madam President, I think the amend- 
ment is very simple and self-explana- 
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tory. I now send it to the desk and ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report the amendment. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. COATS], for 
himself, Mr. LIEBERMAN, Mr. HATCH, and Mr. 
MACK, proposes an amendment numbered 
1386. 


Mr. COATS. I ask unanimous consent 
that the amendment be considered as 
read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

At the end of the bill, insert the following: 


TITLE __— LOW-INCOME SCHOOL 

CHOICE DEMONSTRATION PROGRAM 
SEC. 01. SHORT TITLE. 

This title may be cited as the Low-In- 
come School Choice Demonstration Act of 
1993”. 

SEC. __ 02, PURPOSE, 

The purpose of this title is to determine 
the effects on students and schools of provid- 
ing financial assistance to low-income par- 
ents to enable such parents to select the pub- 
lic or private schools in which their children 
will be enrolled. 

SEC, ___ 03. DEFINITIONS. 

As used in this title— 

(1) the term choice school” means апу 
public or private school, including a private 
sectarian school, that is involved in a dem- 
onstration project assisted under this title; 

(2) the term “eligible child“ means а child 
in grades 1 through 12 who is eligible for free 
or reduced price meals under the National 
School Lunch Act; 

(3) the term eligible entity“ means a pub- 
lic agency, institution, or organization, such 
as a State, a State or local educational agen- 
су, а consortium of public agencies, or a con- 
sortium of public and private nonprofit enti- 
ties, that can demonstrate, to the satisfac- 
tion of the Secretary, its ability to— 

(A) receive, disburse, and account for Fed- 
eral funds; and 

(B) carry out the activities described in its 
application under this title; 

(4) the term local educational agency” 
has the same meaning given such term in 
section 1471 of the Elementary and Second- 
ary Education Act of 1965; 

(5) the term “parent’’ includes a legal 
guardian or other individual acting in loco 
parentis; 

(6) the term “school” means a school that 
provides elementary education or secondary 
education (through grade 12), as determined 
under State law; and 

(7) the term Secretary“ means the Sec- 
retary of Education. 

SEC. 04. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIA- 
TIONS. 

There are authorized to be appropriated 
$30,000,000 for fiscal year 1995, and such sums 
as may be necessary for each of the fiscal 
years 1996 and 1997, to carry out this title. 
SEC. __ 05. PROGRAM AUTHORIZED. 

(a) RESERVATION.—From the amount ap- 
propriated pursuant to the authority of sec- 
tion __04 in any fiscal year, the Secretary 
may reserve not more than 5 percent for 
evaluation of programs assisted under this 
title, in accordance with section 11. 

(b) GRANTS.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—From the amount appro- 
priated pursuant to the authority of section 
— 04 and not reserved under subsection (a) 
in any fiscal year, the Secretary shall make 
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grants, іп amounts not to exceed $5,000,000 іп 

the first year of the demonstration project, 

to eligible entities to carry out not more 

than 6 demonstration projects under which 

low-income parents receive certificates for 

the costs of enrolling their eligible children 
in a choice school. 

(2) INAPPLICABILITY OF SECTION 401.—Section 
401 shall not apply to this title. 

(c) USE OF GRANTS.—Grants awarded under 
subsection (b) shall be used to pay the costs 
of— 

(1) providing education certificates to low- 
income parents to enable such parents to pay 
the tuition, fees, the allowable costs of 
transportation, if any, and the costs of com- 
plying with section ___0%a)(1), if any, for 
their eligible children to attend a choice 
school; and 

(2) administration of the demonstration 
project, which shall not exceed 15 percent of 
the amount received in the first fiscal year 
for which the grant recipient provides cer- 
tificates or 10 percent in any subsequent 
year, including— 

(A) seeking the involvement of choice 
schools in the demonstration project; 

(B) providing information about the 
project, and the schools involved in the 
project, to parents of eligible children; 

(C) determining the eligibility of children 
to participate in the demonstration project; 

(D) selecting students to participate in the 
demonstration project; 

(E) determining the value of, and issuing, 
certificates; 

(F) compiling and maintaining such finan- 
cial and programmatic records as the Sec- 
retary may prescribe; and 

(G) collecting and making available to the 
Secretary such information about the effects 
of the demonstration as the Secretary may 
need to conduct the evaluation described in 
section 11. 

(d) SPECIAL RULE.—Any school participat- 
ing in the demonstration provided for under 
this title shall comply with title VI of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964 and not discriminate 
on the basis of race, color, or national origin. 
SEC. __ 06. AUTHORIZED PROJECTS; PRIORITY. 

(a) AUTHORIZED PROJECTS.—The Secretary 
may provide assistance under this title only 
to a demonstration project that— 

(1) involves at least one local educational 
agency that— 

(A) receives funds under section 1006 of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 
1965; and 

(B) is among the 20 percent of local edu- 
cational agencies receiving funds under sec- 
tion 1006 of such Act in the State and having 
the highest number of children described in 
section 1005(c) of such Act; and 

(2) includes the involvement of a sufficient 
number of public and private choice schools, 
in the judgment of the Secretary, to allow 
for a valid demonstration project. 

(b) PRioRITY.—In selecting grant recipients 
under this title, the Secretary shall give pri- 
ority to projects— 

(1) in which choice schools offer an enroll- 
ment opportunity to the broadest range of 
eligible children; 

(2) that involve diverse types of choice 
schools; and 

(3) that will contribute to geographic di- 
versity, including States that are primarily 
rural and States that are primarily urban. 
SEC. ___07. APPLICATIONS. 

(а) IN GENERAL.—Any eligible entity that 
wishes to receive a grant under this title 
shall submit an application to the Secretary 
at such time and in such manner as the Sec- 
retary may prescribe. 
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(b) CONTENTS.—Each application described 
in subsection (a) shall contain— 

(1) information demonstrating the eligi- 
bility of the applicant and its demonstration 
project; 

(2) with respect to choice schools— 

(A) a description of the standards used by 
the applicant to determine which public and 
private schools are within a reasonable com- 
muting distance of eligible children and 
present a reasonable commuting cost for 
such children; 

(B) a description of the types of potential 
choice schools that will be involved in the 
project; 

(C)(i) a description of the procedures used 
to encourage public and private schools to be 
involved in the demonstration project; and 

(ii) a description of how the applicant will 
annually determine the number of spaces 
available for eligible children in each choice 
school; 

(D) an assurance that each choice school 
will not impose higher standards for admis- 
sion or participation in its programs and ac- 
tivities for eligible children with certificates 
provided under this title than the school 
does for other children; 

(E) an assurance that each choice school 
will have been operating an educational pro- 
gram of the same type as the program for 
which it will accept certificates, for at least 
1 year before accepting such certificate; 

(F) an assurance that the applicant will 
terminate the involvement of any choice 
school that fails to comply with the condi- 
tions of its involvement in the demonstra- 
tion project; and 

(G) a description of the extent to which 
choice schools will accept certificates as full 
payment for tuition and fees; 

(3) with respect to the participation of eli- 
gible children— Н 

(А) a description of the procedures to be 
used to determine the eligibility of children 
under this title, which shall include— 

(i) the procedures used to determine eligi- 
bility for free and reduced price meals under 
the National School Lunch Act; or 

(ii) any other procedure, subject to the 
Secretary's approval, that accurately estab- 
lishes a child’s eligibility within the mean- 
ing of section ___03(2); 

(B) a description of the procedures to be 
used to ensure that, in selecting eligible 
children to participate in the demonstration 
project, the applicant will— 

(i) apply the same criteria to both public 
and private school children; and 

(ii) give priority to children from the low- 
est income families; 

(C) a description of the procedures to be 
used to ensure maximum choice of schools 
for participating children, including proce- 
dures to be used when— 

(i) the number of parents with certificates 
who desire to enroll their children in a par- 
ticular school exceeds the number of such 
children that the school has agreed to ac- 
cept; and 

(ii) grant funds are insufficient to support 
the total cost of choices made by parents 
with certificates; and 

(D) a description of the procedures to be 
used to ensure compliance with section 
__09(а)(1), which may include 

(i) the direct provision of services by a 
local educational agency; 

(ii) arrangements made by a local edu- 
cational agency with other service providers; 
and 

(iii) an increase in the value of the edu- 
cation certificate in accordance with section 
__.08(a)(2)(A); 
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(4) with respect to the operation of the 
demonstration— 

(A) a description of the geographic area to 
be served; 

(B) a timetable for carrying out the dem- 
onstration; 

(C) a description of the procedures to be 
used for the issuance and redemption of cer- 
tificates; 

(D) a description of the procedures by 
which a choice school will make a pro rata 
refund of the certificate for any participat- 
ing child who withdraws from the school for 
any reason, before completing 75 percent of 
the school attendance period for which the 
certificate was used; 

(E) a description of the procedures to be 
used to provide the parental notification de- 
scribed in section 10; 

(F) an assurance that the applicant will 
place all funds received under this title into 
a separate account, and that no other funds 
will be placed in such account; 

(G) an assurance that the applicant will 
provide the Secretary periodic reports on the 
status of such funds; 

(H) an assurance that the applicant will co- 
operate with the Secretary in carrying out 
the evaluation described in section 11; 
and 

(I) an assurance that the applicant will 
maintain such records as the Secretary may 
require, and comply with reasonable requests 
from the Secretary for information; and 

(5) such other assurances and information 
as the Secretary may require. 

SEC. 08. EDUCATION CERTIFICATES. 

(a) EDUCATION CERTIFICATES.— 

(1) BASIC VALUE.—The basic value of an eli- 
gible child’s education certificate under this 
title shall be the cost of tuition and fees nor- 
mally charged by the public or private 
school chosen by the child's parents. 

(2) INCREASES AND ISSUANCES.—Subject to 
such regulations as the Secretary shall pre- 
scribe— 

(A) the value of the certificate may be in- 
creased to cover the additional reasonable 
costs of transportation directly attributable 
to the child’s participation in the dem- 
onstration project or the cost of complying 
with section ___09(a)(1); and 

(B) education certificates may be issued to 
parents of children who choose to attend 
schools that do not charge tuition or fees, to 
cover the additional reasonable costs of 
transportation directly attributable to the 
child’s participation in the demonstration or 
the cost of complying with section 
___09(а)(1). 

(b) ADJUSTMENT.—The value of the edu- 
cation certificate may be adjusted in the sec- 
ond and third years of an eligible child’s par- 
ticipation to reflect any increases or de- 
creases in the tuition, fees, or transportation 
costs directly attributable to that child’s 
continued attendance at a choice school, but 
shall not be increased for this purpose by 
more than 10 percent over the value for the 
preceding year. The value of the education 
certificate may also be adjusted in any fiscal 
year to comply with section ___09(a)(1). 

(c) SPECIAL RULE.—If a participating eligi- 
ble child was attending a public or private 
school that charged tuition in the year be- 
fore the first year of a grant recipient's par- 
ticipation under this title, the basic value of 
the certificate for such child shall be the tui- 
tion charged by such school for such child in 
such preceding year, adjusted in accordance 
with subsection (5). 

(4) MAXIMUM AMOUNT.—Notwithstanding 
any other provision of this section, the basic 
value of an eligible child’s certificate shall 
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not exceed the рег pupil expenditure for ele- 
mentary and secondary education, as appro- 
priate, for the preceding year by the local 
educational agency in which the public 
school to which the child would normally be 
assigned is located. 

(e) INCOME.—Certificates, and funds pro- 
vided under certificates, shall not be deemed 
income of the parents for Federal income tax 
purposes or for determining eligibility for 
any other Federal program. 

SEC. (09. EFFECT ON OTHER PROGRAMS; USE 
OF SCHOOL LUNCH DATA. 

(a) EFFECT ON OTHER PROGRAMS.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—Eligible children partici- 
pating in a demonstration under this title, 
who, in the absence of such a demonstration, 
would have received services under part A of 
chapter 1 of title I of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act of 1965 shall be 
provided such services. 

(2) PART B OF THE INDIVIDUALS WITH DIS- 
ABILITIES EDUCATION ACT.—Nothing in this 
Act shall be construed to affect the require- 
ments of part B of the Individuals with Dis- 
abilities Education Act. 

(b) COUNTING OF CHILDREN.—Notwithstand- 
ing any other provision of law, any local edu- 
cational agency participating in a dem- 
onstration under this title may count eligi- 
ble children who, in the absence of such a 
demonstration, would attend the schools of 
such agency, for purposes of receiving funds 
under any program administered by the Sec- 


retary. 

(c) SPECIAL RULE.—Notwithstanding sec- 
tion 9 of the National School Lunch Act, a 
grant recipient under this title may use in- 
formation collected for the purpose of deter- 
mining eligibility for free or reduced price 
meals to determine a child’s eligibility to 
participate in a demonstration under this 
title and, if needed, to rank families by in- 
come, in accordance with section 
___07(b)(3)(B)(ii). All such information shall 
otherwise remain confidential, and informa- 
tion pertaining to income may be disclosed 
only to persons who need that information 
for the purposes of a demonstration project 
under this title. 

(d) CONSTRUCTION.— 

(1) SECTARIAN INSTITUTIONS.—Nothing in 
this title shall be construed to supersede or 
modify any provision of a State constitution 
or State law that prohibits the expenditure 
of public funds in or by sectarian institu- 
tions, except that no provision of a State 
constitution or State law shall be construed 
to prohibit the expenditure in or by sectar- 
ian institutions of any Federal funds pro- 
vided under this title. 

(2) DESEGREGATION PLANS.—Nothing in this 
title shall be construed to interfere with any 
desegregation plans that involve school at- 
tendance areas affected by this title. 

SFC. 10. PARENTAL NOTIFICATION. 

Each grant recipient under this title shall 
provide timely notice of the demonstration 
project to parents of eligible children resid- 
ing in the area to be served. At a minimum, 
such notice shall— 

(1) describe the demonstration; 

(2) describe the eligibility requirements for 
participation; 

(3) describe the information needed to es- 
tablish a child’s eligibility; 

(4) describe the selection procedures to be 
used if the number of eligible children seek- 
ing to participate exceeds the number that 
can be accommodated; 

(5) provide information about each choice 
school, including information about any ad- 
mission requirements or criteria; and 

(6) include the schedule for parents to 
apply for their children to participate. 
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SEC. II. EVALUATION. 

The Secretary shall conduct a rigorous 
evaluation of the demonstration program au- 
thorized by this title. Such evaluation 
shall— 

(1) describe the implementation of each 
demonstration project and its effects on all 
participants, schools, and communities in 
the project area; and 

(2) compare the educational achievement 
of all students in the project area, includ- 
ing— 

(A) students receiving certificates; and 

(B) students not receiving certificates. 

SEC. 12. REPORTS. 

(a) REPORT BY GRANT RECIPIENT.—Each 
grant recipient under this title shall submit 
an annual report to the Secretary, at such 
time, in such manner, and containing such 
information as the Secretary may require. 

(b) REPORT BY SECRETARY.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary shall report 
annually to the President and the President 
shall report annually to the Congress on the 
progress of the local demonstrations, includ- 
ing information submitted by each grant re- 
cipient and from other sources. 

(2) SUBMISSION.—The Secretary shall sub- 
mit a report to the President and the Presi- 
dent shall submit a report to the Congress on 
the national evaluation described in section 
II within 9 months after the conclusion 
of the demonstration projects assisted under 
this title. 

In section 3, in the matter preceding para- 
graph (1), strike “title V“ and insert titles 
Vand 2%; 

Mr. COATS. With that, I yield to my 
colleague and cosponsor, the Senator 
from Connecticut. 

Mr. LIEBERMAN 
Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Connecticut. 

Mr. LIEBERMAN. I thank the Chair. 
I thank my colleague from Indiana. I 
am delighted to join with him as a co- 
sponsor of this amendment, repeating a 
role that I played with another distin- 
guished Member of this Chamber 2 
years ago. 

Madam President, I associate myself 
with everything my colleague from In- 
diana said, and I would add a few re- 
marks. 

It seems to me the amendment we 
are offering is entirely consistent with 
the thrust and the content of the un- 
derlying Goals 2000 bill which starts 
from a recognition that our current 
system of education is obviously doing 
well in some areas but failing a lot of 
our kids in other areas; that we need to 
set goals for ourselves nationally, and 
that we need to stimulate a lot of dif- 
ferent programs, fresh ideas to try to 
achieve those goals. 

In fact, Goals 2000, as submitted by 
the administration and reported out of 
the committee, and the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act, which 
will come before us in a while, does 
open unconventional, new doors, down 
the road to educating our children. 

The fundamental truth is that what 
we are about is not focusing on any 
particular structure or defending that 
existing structure of education. What 
we are focused on is our children and 
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what is the best way to educate and 
prepare them for lives that are self-suf- 
ficient, that are productive, that are 
responsible. In fact, in Goals 2000 and 
in the later bill, the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act, to follow 
there is specific endorsement, as the 
President has personally, of public 
school choice, a fresh idea in many 
cases. Let us stimulate children and 
parents to have the choice to take 
their kids from one public school to an- 
other, creating some competition 
among the public schools and hopefully 
upgrading the quality of education. 

In the Goals 2000 proposal and in the 
Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act there is explicit support of a great 
idea that is being tried in more and 
more of our States that my colleague 
from Minnesota, Senator DUREN- 
BERGER, and I introduced legislation on 
in the last two sessions, which is char- 
ter schools, independent entities set up 
generally within the public school for- 
mat or within the public school aura, 
but freed of the central bureaucracy, 
usually created by groups of teachers. 
It would be created by entrepreneurs, 
negotiating a charter with the public 
education authority, given 3, 4, 5 years 
to achieve the aims and, if they 
achieve it, the charter, the contract is 
renewed. If they do not, that is it. It is 
a very innovative idea, supported by 
the underlying bill and the overall Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act 
to follow. 

So as I cosponsor this amendment, I 
see it as consistent with this attempt 
to focus on the children, not ón the 
buildings or the existing personnel, and 
to open the door to innovation, ac- 
knowledging that a lot of what we are 
doing now is not working, and all of it 
aimed at helping our kids and our soci- 
ety achieve the kinds of goals we are 
talking about in the underlying bill. 

Madam President, that is what this 
amendment is all about. It says a num- 
ber of things. One is that, as my col- 
league from Indiana has said and I will 
just mention it briefly, we have a spe- 
cial challenge in educating our poorest 
children, and it has special con- 
sequences for our society. Our poorest 
children come into the schools too 
often with problems, and it is hard for 
the schools often to respond to those 
problems. But you know what, our 
poorest children are born with the 
same potential as every other child in 
America. I take it is as a failure of the 
system, not a failure of the child, when 
too many of our poorest children are 
moved along through the system of 
education without having attained the 
skills, increasingly deprived of self-es- 
teem because they know they are not 
being given what it takes to make it, 
being sent in and out of a world in 
which they are not going to be pre- 
pared; they do not have the training to 
live the kinds of lives they and their 
parents want them to live. 
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This amendment says let us give the 
parents of those poorest children—in 
this case defined as families that qual- 
ify for free or reduced-price school 
lunches—the opportunity to make the 
same choices that wealthier parents 
make in our society. If they are not 
happy with the school, the public 
school that their kids are attending, 
they pick them up and either push 
their way to another public school or 
send them to a private or a religious- 
based school. 

Today, poor parents do not have that 
option, and that is what this amend- 
ment is all about. 

It is about something else. It is about 
what I have observed in the State of 
Connecticut, which is that private 
schools—and in this case I wish to par- 
ticularly focus on the religious-based 
school systems, and in the State of 
Connecticut that mostly means schools 
operated by the Catholic Church, the 
so-called parochial school system, 
many of these schools built around 
churches that were started decades ago 
in many of our cities, in many cases 
around those churches is now mostly a 
poor or minority population. 

Those schools that have opened up 
and reached out to a lot of kids in 
those neighborhoods, African-Amer- 
ican, Hispanic-American, inviting 
them into education, and the result— 
incidentally, many, if not most, of the 
kids are not Catholic, as it happens, an 
expression of the mission, of the re- 
markable mission, of these church-re- 
lated, church-sponsored schools. And 
by and large I observe—I know there 
are arguments about why—that the 
kids from the poor families who are 
going to those parochial schools seem 
to be doing better. You know there are 
those who argue this is a self-selection 
process. Parents who care enough to 
send their kids to the parochial schools 
are ones who are obviously guiding 
them with education. I think it is 
something more than that. 

The Rand Corp. did a study a while 
back evaluating the performance of a 
comparable group of African-American 
and Hispanic-American children іп 
Catholic parochial schools and public 
schools. The study shows that the gap 
in performance between these minority 
children and all other children dropped 
significantly in the parochial school 
system. The Rand study also points out 
that these parochial schools seem to 
perform better because they had a very 
rigorous academic curriculum. They 
were independent, sometimes not so 
much by choice but by necessity, be- 
cause there is not much money there. 
The central bureaucracy got in the 
way. They had the ability to provide 
the students with more attention than 
their colleagues in the public school 
system. 

I also suspect that the record here is 
an expression of the special sense of 
mission and underlying sense of values 
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that I have noted every time I have 
been inside or been in touch with 
teachers and administrators in a reli- 
gious-based school system. So we do 
have these schools that seem to be 
working. 

I note parenthetically, although it is 
not the purpose of this amendment in a 
specific sense, that, unfortunately, 
many of these schools are in financial 
trouble today. It is hard to run a 
school. It is hard to run a school par- 
ticularly where the children —it is not 
so much the children of the people who 
are going to the church any more than 
they are going to the school. One posi- 
tive effect of a choice program would 
be to give a little bit more financial 
support for these schools to keep some 
of them open. In the State of Connecti- 
cut, the trend is for these schools to 
close because of financial problems. 

I know the question is raised that if 
we have a school choice program, it 
will be a fundamental threat to the 
public schools. 

President, obviously our pri- 
mary responsibility as public officials 
is to the public schools. I am a grad- 
uate of the public school system, and I 
am grateful for the education I re- 
ceived and proud of it. 

Most of our children will always be 
educated at the public school system, 
where they should be. And most of the 
money will go there. But what we are 
saying here is maybe there is some- 
thing special going on in these reli- 
gious-based school systems. Maybe this 
is a little bit extra in the way of edu- 
cation and values being conveyed to 
our children that not only educate 
them in reading and writing, but edu- 
cate them with a sense of purpose and 
value and mission. 

Maybe we ought to open this little 
door to allow some parents to make 
this choice, and maybe the public 
schools will learn—all of us will learn— 
some things from this test. 

Mr. BYRD. Madam President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LIEBERMAN. I certainly yield to 
the President pro tempore, Senator 
BYRD. 

Mr. BYRD. I thank the Senator for 
yielding. 

Madam President, I suggest that the 
biggest threat to the public schools of 
this country is the fact that more and 
more there is less and less discipline in 
those schools. Anything goes. The halls 
are filled with thugs in many schools, 
carrying guns and knives. I have voted, 
I guess, for every bill that has come 
along in this Senate in the nearly 36 
years that I have been a Member of the 
Senate, for every bill supporting public 
education. 

As Caesar said in Shakespeare’s Ju- 
lius Caesar: 

But I am constant as the northern star, of 
whose true-fix’d and resting quality there is 
no fellow in the firmament. 

I have been constant in my support 
for public education, and I am still 
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very supportive of public education. It 
will be a catastrophe in this country if 
the public school systems ultimately 
fail. But Iam becoming frustrated, and 
I think I reflect the frustrations of mil- 
lions of citizens in this country, mil- 
lions of students, and thousands upon 
thousands of teachers. 

How can a teacher teach in an envi- 
ronment where the teacher is threat- 
ened, feels threatened, and is many 
times the subject of abuse and the ob- 
ject of assault and battery? How can 
students learn in such an atmosphere? 

So I say the biggest dangers to the 
public school system today are the 
problems that are associated with it 
concerning lack of discipline, the fail- 
ure to teach, the failure to educate, 
and the failure to learn. 

I have voted for billions of dollars to 
go into the public school systems of 
this country. I have never failed in my 
support for those moneys. But as I say, 
I am becoming frustrated. I hear it 
every day from teachers, from parents, 
and from students. 

This is not to say that there are not 
some excellent public schools nor that 
they do not turn out some excellent 
students. But all too often, and all too 
much we are not getting our dollars’ 
worth in the education of our young 
people. And the taxpayers of this coun- 
try are going to turn away to some- 
thing else. That is the greatest danger 
to the public school system. 

I have some hesitations about voting 
for this amendment. But I also have 
some inclinations to vote for it. As I 
understand, it is a pilot project. Per- 
haps we ought to give it a try. If we 
really want to save the public school 
system in this country, it had better 
shape up. There needs to be discipline. 
For the rowdies and the thugs, they 
ought to be thrown out; have a special 
building for them if necessary; put all 
of them in it. Let those students who 
are not only willing to learn but who 
are desirous of learning have the 
chance to learn in an atmosphere 
which is not threatening to life and 
limb. 

I thank the Senator for yielding. 

Mr. LIEBERMAN. I thank the Presi- 
dent pro tempore, and I appreciate his 
remarks very much. They are really at 
the heart of what motivates this 
amendment. 

I spoke to one parent in a Connecti- 
cut city who said to me, “My child, 
when he goes to school, is more worried 
about getting shot than getting AIDS, 
and that is why I want to pull him out 
of that school. 

I think one of the things that might 
come out of this test we are talking 
about—and it is only a test—is that 
one of the reasons why some of these 
religious-based schools seem to do bet- 
ter with the same population of kids is 
that they have more discipline and 
they have this sense of mission and 
values. 
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Mr. BYRD. If the Senator will yield, 
I have had the occasion many times 
during my years of service in the Sen- 
ate to observe students who are taught 
discipline in the schoolrooms and re- 
spect for the flag, respect for author- 
ity, respect for their teachers, and, in 
many instances, those are Catholic 
schools. 

Another thing, we are not teaching 
our children the basics. I saw on tele- 
vision, not too long ago, a young lady 
who was asked, What do you remem- 
ber about Abraham Lincoln?” She gig- 
gled and said, “Не got shot.” How 
much longer are we going to pour bil- 
lions of dollars of taxpayers money 
into a system that turns out students 
who are not ready to be promoted or to 
graduate? We are experimenting too 
much with our children and they are 
not being taught the basics. 

“Every mother breeds not sons 
апке.” Daniel Webster was next-to- 
the-youngest in a group of eight sib- 
lings. Those people were poor, but the 
other seven siblings were not Daniels. 
There was only one Daniel Webster. 
Shakespeare, in Titus Andronicus, 
said, ‘‘Every mother breeds not sons 
alike.” He was later on to say, “АП the 
water in the ocean can never turn a 
swan’s black legs to white, although 
she lave them hourly in the Пооа.” 

I think we ought to do everything we 
can to educate children who really 
want to learn, and put the fast learners 
on a fast track. I think we ought to 
emphasize excellence in our schools, 
not only with students but also with 
teachers. It came to my attention in 
the last day or so that, on a blackboard 
in a local school over in Virginia, a 
teacher had written w-h-o-’-s for the 
pronoun w-h-o-s-e, and t-h-e-y-’-r-e for 
t-h-e-i-r. How can students learn when 
they have teachers who cannot spell? 

I thank the Senator. I am just having 
difficulties within myself as to how to 
vote on an amendment like this. I have 
been a stalwart, but I am becoming 
frustrated and the people are becoming 
frustrated, and it poses a danger to the 
public school system. It is going to 
have to be cleaned up, and the people of 
the education system are going to have 
to learn to teach. It is all right to 
study methodologies, but they also 
need to know the substance of the sub- 
jects they are teaching. 

Mr. LIEBERMAN. I thank the Presi- 
dent pro tempore. I will conclude here. 
I hope I can convert his inclination to 
a definite disposition to vote for the 
amendment. The amendment is merely 
a test. God knows that none of us can 
say that our existing school systems 
are working perfectly so we should not 
at least take $30 million out of the 
hundreds of billions that are spent in 
American education and test this idea 
of choice. If it does not work, that will 
be it. If it does, we will see how we can 
expand it. 

I thank the Chair and yield the floor. 
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Mr. DODD addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Connecticut. 

Mr. DODD. I yield 5 minutes to the 
distinguished Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. JEFFORDS. Madam President, I 
understand the desires of the pro- 
ponents of this amendment, and I rec- 
ognize the validity of taking a look at 
the comparisons of the private versus 
public school system. However, I must 
oppose the amendment at this time. 
First of all, and probably foremost, we 
have gone out of our way to ensure 
that we do not load this bill down with 
demonstration programs. This will be 
the first one which will be added which 
would authorize funds to start dem- 
onstration projects before we have had 
an opportunity to implement the bill 
and to look at the planning process and 
get the advice of the States. There is 
no prohibition right now for States to 
do anything—they can have private 
school choice. 

Again, I reiterate that my main con- 
cern here is that the school choice 
amendment which is being offered is 
the only and the first of what could 
prove to be many, if we start allowing 
demonstration-type projects to be of- 
fered to what is designed to be a plan- 
ning bill to provide funds for the States 
to plan. 

There is no prohibition under the law 
or any Federal prohibitions to the 
States or the local Governments from 
sending or having their own programs 
on demonstrating the applicability or 
the desirability of school choice. 

I point out, however, that I also be- 
lieve at this time, when we should be 
and hopefully will be reordering prior- 
ities, I have looked at the proposal of 
the administration this morning on 
eliminating the number of demonstra- 
tion projects in the Department of 
Education with the expectation that 
that will help fund other programs. I 
have some concern about that, and I 
am hopeful that we will at least find 
out through studies as to their validity 
and whether those programs have and 
are working. 

I just point out that we are going to 
be eliminating a number of demonstra- 
tion projects. Should we now start add- 
ing more of them? I hope that will not 
occur here. 

I think it is time we reorder our pri- 
orities on education and examine all 
those programs that have worked. 
However, at this time, we should not be 
adding new demonstration projects. 

We point out that also this will cut 
into the amount of money that is 
available in the Department of Edu- 
cation under the funds for education to 
assist, to try to serve some of the 
needs. 

This amendment establishes а 530 
million program to assist private 
schools, while our financially strapped 
public schools continue to fight loom- 
ing deficits. In the past decade, this 
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Nation has seen a declining share of 
funds committed to education. The 
total share of Federal spending on edu- 
cation accounts were a mere 1.8 per- 
cent compared to 2.5 percent in 1980. In 
other words, we have had a real slide 
during that period of time. In addition 
to that, when this Nation had its huge 
educational crisis after World War II, 
we committed 10 percent of our budget 
to education. 

So we have had an overall decrease, 
after adjusting for inflation, of 5 per- 
cent and 15 percent from funds for ele- 
mentary and secondary education. To 
start now siphoning funds off into a 
choice plan I think would be a serious 
mistake at this particular moment. 

Along with the decline in Federal 
funds has come an increase in the num- 
ber of 5- to 17-year-olds in this country. 
Over 4 million eligible children will be 
denied chapter 1 reading and math in- 
struction. 

Furthermore, the Federal Govern- 
ment picks up a mere 9 percent of the 
cost of educating our children with dis- 
abilities, far short of the 40 percent we 
promised to shoulder, and Senator 
GREGG will raise that issue later, talk- 
ing in depth. 

The tragic state of funding for this 
has led the Vermont House of Rep- 
resentatives to pass a bill to call for 
massive restructuring of the tax base 
to curtail increase in property taxes. 
Thirty other States in this Nation are 
facing a similar crisis. 

Too much of the burden to pay for 
our Federal programs is falling on the 
States. Passage of an amendment simi- 
lar to this one will provide even less 
money to the States to fund their own 
public educational programs. 

An important element of that argu- 
ment is the very real fear that the 
local schools will be left with the most 
difficult and expensive students to 
serve. Private schools may still use the 
same entrance exam on choice students 
as they do on all students. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Connecticut yield addi- 
tional time? 

Mr. JEFFORDS. Madam President, I 
just hope that we will be able to ac- 
commodate these kinds of matters as 
we change our national priorities to 
provide much more money to edu- 
cation. 

I yield the floor. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 


Mr. MITCHELL. Madam President, I 
will now propound a unanimous-con- 
sent request. After I complete the re- 
quest, but prior to action on that re- 
quest by the Chair, I would like to 
make a brief explanatory comment and 
then invite the comments of the minor- 
ity leader in that regard. 

Madam President, I now ask unani- 
mous consent that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of S. 1361, the 
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school-to-work bill, no later than 10 
a.m. on Monday, February 7, and that 
it be considered under the following 
limitation: 

That there be 1 hour for debate on 
the bill equally divided in the usual 
form, with an additional 20 minutes for 
debate under Senator GREGG's control; 
that the only first-degree floor amend- 
ments in order be the following, and 
that they be subject to second-degree 
amendments if they are relevant to the 
first-degree amendment, and limited to 
the following time limitations if appli- 
cable: 

An amendment by Senator KASSE- 
BAUM that is relevant; an amendment 
by Senator KASSEBAUM that is rel- 
evant; 

An amendment by Senator SIMPSON 
regarding vocational education; 

An amendment by Senator 
COVERDELL that no new programs be 
funded until the earthquake supple- 
mental is paid for; 

An amendment by Senator NICKLES 
regarding funding, 2 hours equally di- 
vided in the usual form; 

An amendment by Senator GORTON 
regarding privatization, 2 hours equal- 
ly divided in the usual form; 

An amendment by Senator DOLE that 
is relevant; 

An amendment by Senator THUR- 
MOND that is relevant; 

An amendment by Senator PRESSLER 
that is relevant; 

An amendment by Senator THUR- 
MOND that is relevant; 

An amendment by Senator CHAFEE 
that is relevant; 

An amendment by Senator KERRY of 
Massachusetts that is relevant; 

An amendment by Senator LAUTEN- 
BERG that is relevant; 

An amendment by Senator KENNEDY 
that is relevant; 

An amendment by Senator KENNEDY 
that is relevant; 

That all first-degree amendments 
must be offered by 6 p.m. on Monday, 
February 7; that all time is to be equal- 
ly divided in the usual form; that upon 
the disposition of the above amend- 
ments and the committee substitute, 
the bill be read a third time; the Sen- 
ate then proceed to the House compan- 
ion H.R. 2884, as amended; that all 
after the enacting clause be stricken 
and the text of S. 1361, as amended, be 
substituted in lieu thereof, and the 
Senate proceed to vote on passage of 
H.R. 2884; that the Senate then insist 
on its amendment, request а соп- 
ference with the House on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses, and the 
Chair be authorized to appoint con- 
ferees, with the preceding all occurring 
without any intervening action or de- 
bate; and that upon the disposition of 
H.R. 2884, S. 1361 be indefinitely post- 
poned; further, that the second-degree 
amendments, if offered to a first-degree 
amendment which had a time limita- 
tion, be under the same time limita- 
tion as the first-degree amendment. 
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Madam President, that concludes the 
request. Before I ask the Chair to act 
on it, I would like to put it in context. 

We are now on the Goals 2000 edu- 
cation bill. This agreement deals with 
the school-to-work education bill and, 
as stated, it contemplates proceeding 
to the consideration of the school-to- 
work education bill by no later than 
Monday, February 7. That means, obvi- 
ously, that we have to complete action 
on the Goals 2000 bill now pending be- 
fore we go to the school-to-work bill. 

We are now working to try to get an 
agreement that would permit us to do 
that by completing action on the pend- 
ing amendments today, with votes on 
those amendments to occur on Tues- 
day. 
If we get that agreement, then we 
will proceed today to the school-to- 
work bill and begin consideration of it 
because the agreement states no later 
than 10 a.m. Monday, leaving open the 
possibility of proceeding to it today. If 
we are unable to get that agreement, 
then we will remain in session with 
amendments and voting in an attempt 
to complete action through final pas- 
sage of the Goals 2000 education bill 
today. 

It is my hope and my intention that 
the latter course of action not occur; 
that is to say, that we not be required 
to continue and have the votes on 
amendments and final passage today 
but, rather, that we reach an agree- 
ment that will permit us to complete 
consideration of the amendments, but 
have the votes set over until Tuesday 
with final passage on that. 

That is the context in which we are 
operating. We do not yet have a final 
agreement. We are awaiting a response 
from one Senator, but as soon as that 
occurs, I hope we can get an agreement 
of the type and of the content I have 
just described with respect to the Goals 
2000 legislation. 

I ask, before the Chair acts on the 
pending unanimous-consent request, 
that the minority leader be recognized 
for any comments he may wish to 
make. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The mi- 
nority leader is recognized. 

Mr. DOLE. Madam President, I think 
the majority leader stated it correctly. 
I just urge my colleagues to cooperate. 
We are trying to accommodate col- 
leagues on both sides who are on offi- 
cial business in some cases, and in 
other cases have serious illnesses in 
their family or family in the hospital. 

So it is going to depend on coopera- 
tion today and, as I said, it is also 
going to depend on cooperation on 
Monday. 

I see some of these amendments have 
a couple hours to complete. I guess as 
long as they are offered before 6 p.m., 
they can be debated after 6 p.m. So I 
guess that will not be a problem. 

I urge my colleagues on this side of 
the aisle to try to cooperate with the 
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managers. They have done an excellent 
job. Both of these are very important 
pieces of legislation. 

It is my hope that we can work out 
the agreement on the pending bill, 
Goals 2000. 

As I add it up, that may mean as 
many as 10 votes on Tuesday. But that 
would at least give us the agreement 
today, give us the agreement Monday, 
and move these bills out of here as we 
go to the supplemental. I assume that 
will take a day or two next week. 

Mr. JEFFORDS. Madam President, 
reserving the right to object, if I may, 
I would just ask what the intention of 
the majority leader will be with this 
particular amendment, 1386, on which 
the time will be expiring in 15 or 20 
minutes. Is he desirous to go ahead 
with the vote on that at this time? 

Mr. MITCHELL. Madam President, if 
we can reach an agreement that will 
permit us to complete action on the 
Goals 2000 bill today and set the votes 
over until Tuesday, I am prepared to 
include the vote on the pending amend- 
ment as one of those that will be set 
over to Tuesday. That would accommo- 
date the maximum number of Sen- 
ators. 

I want to repeat and make it clear so 
there can be no misunderstanding: If 
we cannot reach such an agreement, 
then we will vote on this amendment 
today, and we will stay here until we 
finish this bill today, including votes 
on all pending amendments and voting 
on final passage. 

Mr. JEFFORDS. I guess my question 
is, should we defer voting on this in a 
half hour or so, or until we have an op- 
portunity to do so, so that we do not 
inconvenience those who are not here? 

Mr. MITCHELL. My answer is yes. 
My hope and understanding is we are 
just waiting for a response from one 
Senator. 

My hope is, in the remaining time of 
debate on this amendment, we will get 
that response so we will then be able to 
get the agreement on the Goals 2000 
prior to the time when the vote would 
otherwise be scheduled. 

If that does not occur, then I will 
consult with the managers and the Re- 
publican leader prior to the time the 
vote occurs. 

Mr. JEFFORDS. I withdraw my res- 
ervation. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Madam President, I 
would like to modify the request to add 
two amendments by Senator BYRD that 
are relevant. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MITCHELL. I thank my col- 
leagues for their cooperation. I hope we 
do not disadvantage the Senator from 
Massachusetts, who as usual has dem- 
onstrated his leadership and legislative 
skill in handling these education bills, 
and the Senator from Vermont like- 
wise has been of tremendous assist- 
ance. 
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We аге now continuing debate on this 
amendment, and then hopefully we will 
have a response and be able to make a 
decision and announcement with re- 
spect to the rest of the day. 

But, Madam President, I want to 
make clear so there can be no mis- 
understanding on anyone’s part, any 
Senator who leaves here now leaves at 
his or her risk. If we do not reach an 
agreement, as I have described, and 
there are going to be votes today, Sen- 
ators should be aware of that until 
such time as we reach an agreement. 

I thank my colleagues 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

The Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Madam President, if 
I could address the majority leader, has 
the unanimous-consent request been 
approved with regard to the school-to- 
work program? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
quest has been approved. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. JEFFORDS. Madam President, 
first, I want to state that I understand 
very clearly what the majority leader 
has said, and it is our intention to fin- 
ish this bill today. Anyone who does 
leave leaves at his or her peril, to offer 
amendments as well as to such votes as 
may occur. 

Mr. DODD. I yield myself 5 minutes. 

Madam President, let me begin by 
saying to my colleague from Indiana, 
who I have worked on many issues 
with, and my colleague from Connecti- 
cut, for whom I have the highest regard 
and respect, that I do not have any dis- 
agreement with their comments about 
the value of private or parochial edu- 
cation. I am a product of St. Thomas 
the Apostle, a Jesuit boys’ school. Iam 
very proud of the fact that my parents 
made this choice. However, they never 
felt, in making that choice, that public 
schools did not deserve their support or 
that they should have been subsidized 
by the Federal Government. And that 
is really what we are talking about 
here. 

There is a fundamental difference of 
view as to whether or not we ought to 
be in the business of funding a dual 
system of education, whether it is a 
pilot program іп 1 district or in 10 or in 
100. My view is this is fundamentally a 
bad idea, and bad ideas do not need to 
be demonstrated. 

One might suggest that perhaps we 
ought to increase the speed limit. Why 
not try out a 100 miles-per-hour speed 
limit in certain districts to see how it 
works? Or others might wonder if peo- 
ple who said they were damaged by nu- 
clear testing were really damaged and 
test again? I think this notion of tak- 
ing $30 million to test something which 
we know is detrimental to our primary 
responsibility, public education, is sim- 
ply a bad idea and needs no demonstra- 
tion. 

Our primary responsibility is and 
must be to public education. That has 
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been a common commitment of Repub- 
licans and Democrats alike for a cen- 
tury. We have worked to support edu- 
cation and we must continue to work 
to improve the quality of public edu- 
cation in this country. We must not pit 
one system against another. We made а 
decision long ago that we had limited 
resources and we had to allocate those 
resources as effectively as we could. 
What we are asked by this amend- 
ment to do is to take $30 million out of 
a fund that would otherwise go to pub- 
lic education and test an idea—the idea 
that we can support two school sys- 


tems. 

In 1980, 9.1 percent of the money 
spent on elementary and secondary 
education in this country came from 
the Federal Government. That was 14 
years ago. Last year, only 5.6 percent 
was contributed by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. We have nearly halved our re- 
sponsibility. At a time, when it is clear 
that the cost of education has not gone 
down. They have gone up. 

And, who is bearing the larger costs? 
Our States and our local communities. 

Yesterday, I offered an amendment 
here, which was carried by a unani- 
mous vote, to put $20 million into mak- 
ing our schools safer. We all know, and 
the Senator from West Virginia articu- 
lated it very clearly, of the violence in 
our schools—130,000 kids with guns and 
knives coming to school everyday. And 
yet, all we could come up with was $20 
million for every school district in this 
country to try to grapple with the 
problem of violence. 

The amendment we are considering 
now asks us to spend $30 million in six 
schoo] districts to test funding of pri- 
vate and parochial education. I would 
like to get that $30 million and spend it 
in communities in my State and across 
this country to stem the tide of vio- 
lence. I cannot get that kind of money. 
Yet we are being asked to spend $30 
million in six school districts. 

Where are our priorities? The Sen- 
ator from West Virginia is absolutely 
correct. We all sense the frustration of 
what is going on in our public school 
systems. It is angering to see our 
schools struggling simply to keep chil- 
dren safe, when learning is what they 
should be about. 

I have a sister who teaches in the 
largest inner-city elementary school in 
my State. To listen to her week after 
week talk about what is going on with 
these children and infants who are just 
starting school. It is frightening what 
happens in their homes. 

The Senator from West Virginia is 
once again correct. It begins with par- 
ents. That is where discipline begins. It 
should not be the job of my sister or 
some other teacher to become a police 
officer, a religious leader, or a psychol- 
ogist. That should happen at home. Un- 
fortunately, there has been a tremen- 
dous breakdown there. 

But to say now, because our schools 
are struggling to keep up with the 
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problems of the 2lst century, we are 
going to wipe our hands, walk away, 
and start funding private education 
with public taxpayer money. This is ri- 
diculous. 

Now a number of States have exam- 
ined this idea. The most recent was the 
State of California. It was overwhelm- 
ingly defeated. Seventy-three percent 
of the voters in that State said. Abso- 
lutely not. You are not going to use my 
hard-earned tax dollars to subsidize 
private schools.” 

Oregon has said the same; Colorado 
has said the same. In every State 
where this idea has been brought to a 
referendum, it has been soundly de- 
feated, because people honestly believe 
that we have to do a better job in pub- 
lic education. 

So my plea here is that I admire tre- 
mendously what private and parochial 
education does. These schools provide 
an important alternative to parents. 
And we must continue to be supportive 
of private education. 

But, with limited, scarce dollars— 
dollars that have been halved effec- 
tively in a decade—we cannot allow six 
school districts in America to try an 
idea that has been tried and brought up 
in other places and has been rejected. 

So I urge my colleagues, when this 
vote come up, to reject this amend- 
ment. It was rejected 2 years ago, when 
offered by Senator HATCH, by a vote of 
57 to 36, I believe the vote was. My 
hope is this amendment would be re- 
jected, as well, when the vote occurs. 

Madam President, I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. JEFFORDS. How much time is 
remaining on both sides? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There 
are 9 minutes remaining for the pro- 
ponents of the amendment and 18 min- 
utes remaining for the opponents of the 
amendment. 

Mr. METZENBAUM. I ask for 5 min- 
utes. 

Mr. DODD. I yield 5 minutes to the 
Senator from Ohio. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Ohio is recognized for 5 min- 
utes and the Senator from Rhode Is- 
land for 3 minutes. 

Mr. METZENBAUM. Madam Presi- 
dent, I thank my colleague from Con- 
necticut. I commend him for his very 
stirring and very explicit and very well 
thought-out speech. I think it was very 
persuasive. 

I join him in strong opposition to 
this amendment. I, frankly, am dis- 
mayed that we must once again con- 
sider an effort to shift scarce Federal 
fund from our public schools to private 
and religious schools. We are talking 
about taking $30 million away from our 
public schools to spend on private 
school voucher programs in six school 
districts. 

I want to remind my colleagues that 
the House and Senate have recently 
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gone оп record against this ill-con- 
ceived policy. М 

In the last Congress, during consider- 
ation of the Neighborhood Schools Im- 
provement Act, the Senate soundly de- 
feated, by a vote of 57 to 36, a similar 
amendment which would have provided 
vouchers for students attending private 
and religious schools. 

And, just last October, by a decisive 
vote of 300 to 130, the House rejected an 
amendment to their Goals 2000 legisla- 
tion which would have earmarked 
funds for choice programs which could 
include private schools. 

Now we are faced once again with a 
proposal to benefit private and reli- 
gious schools at the expense of our pub- 
lic school system. 

This Senator is a product of the pub- 
lic school system. This Senator be- 
lieves very strongly in the public 
school system and believes that we can 
take no action on the floor of the Sen- 
ate or in the Congress in order to deter 
that battle that is being made in this 
country to bring about a decent and ef- 
fective public school system. 

There are problems that exist in the 
public school system. There is just no 
argument about that. But because we 
have those problems, do we take $30 
million away from the public school 
system and put it into the private 
school system? This Senator very 
strongly thinks not. 

And once again, Mr. President, this is 
the nose under the tent amendment. 
While this proposal may be limited in 
scope, make no mistake, passage of 
this amendment would set a dangerous 
precedent and open the door to unlim- 
ited expansion of funding for private 
and religious schools. 

I cannot say too strongly that pas- 
sage of this amendment would be a ter- 
rible mistake, which would unwisely 
break down the barrier between church 
and state and distract our attention 
from the real needs of our public 
schools. 

This amendment would divert scarce 
Federal resources to private and reli- 
gious schools at a time when public 
schools throughout our Nation are fac- 
ing serious financial problems. 

In every region of the country, we 
have urban school districts which lack 
the funds to make desperately needed 
building repairs. Class sizes grow as 
budget crunches force teacher layoffs. 

Many schools have had to eliminate 
sports and physical education pro- 
grams, art and music, and even essen- 
tial counseling programs for at risk 
children. Students lack access to com- 
puters and science labs, and even basic 
textbooks, while teachers have to buy 
paper and pencils out of their own 
pockets. 

Many public school systems have 
great problems with violence in the 
schools and guns in the schools. Are we 
going to be taking the money away 
from those schools which face such 
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challenges and put it into the separate 
private and religious school system? 

When we are asking our schools to 
deal with the increasingly difficult 
problems caused by a rise in child pov- 
erty and other ills of the society at 
large, it simply does not make sense 
for the Federal Government to shift 
support from public education to pri- 
vate schools. 

Supporters of vouchers argue that 
somehow competition will lead to over- 
all school improvement. Yet the com- 
petition is inherently unfair, since it 
will not be conducted on a level play- 
ing field. Why? Because private schools 
do not have to meet all the require- 
ments imposed on public schools. 

Public schools are accountable to the 
community and must accept and keep 
all children who want to attend, in- 
cluding those with behavior problems, 
low achievement levels, severe disabil- 
ities, lack of English skills, or lack of 
motivation. The public schools must 
accept all those children, and right- 
fully so. They should. Private schools 
can select students based on virtually 
any criteria they wish. In fact, al- 
though proponents claim that private 
school voucher plans offer parental 
choice, this is misleading. In reality, it 
is the private schools which ultimately 
make the choice about admission, not 
the parents. 

Under a voucher plan, private schools 
will be able to skim the best students, 
and the dollars to support them, leav- 
ing those with the most severe prob- 
lems for the public schools to deal 
with. This is likely to lead to even 
greater inequity between rich and poor, 
and encourage further divisions in our 
society along religious, racial, and eco- 
nomic lines. 

I would like to know how this can be 
considered a fair competition, or how it 
will lead to public school improvement. 

And that, President, is the bottom 
line. This amendment will do nothing 
to improve our public schools, which 
the majority of American students at- 
tend. 

Throughout our Nation’s history, 
public schools have played a fundamen- 
tal role in preparing children from di- 
verse backgrounds to take their place 
in our democracy. And never before 
have we asked as much of our schools 
as we do at this moment. 

We ask schools to deal with all the 
problems of our  society—poverty, 
drugs, violence, teen pregnancy, and 
disintegrating families. And, at the 
same time, we expect our schools to 
turn out students with the advanced 
skills they will need to compete in the 
high tech, global economy of the fu- 
ture. 

Is it any wonder that despite heroic 
efforts, some of our schools are in cri- 
sis and are not doing as well as they 
should by our children? 

But the solution is not to abandon 
them. The solution is to commit the 
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support and the resources necessary to 
help those schools improve so that all 
our Nation’s schools are worth choos- 
ing, rather than provide $30 million to 
the private and parochial school sys- 
tem. 

That is the approach taken by Presi- 
dent Clinton’s Goals 2000: Educate 
America Act. The Goals 2000 legislation 
demonstrates our commitment to the 
national education goals and estab- 
lishes a program to help all our public 
schools achieve those goals. Instead of 
quick fixes and easy answers like 
vouchers, the President has proposed a 
sustained commitment to helping our 
public schools improve through com- 
prehensive, systemic reform. The Goals 
2000: Educate America Act will help all 
our schools to become worthy of 
choice, so that all American children 
have access to an excellent education. 

This amendment, by contrast, pro- 
poses to save our schools by abandon- 
ing them. It will do nothing to help our 
public schools or to solve our education 
crisis. 

And the American people apparently 
agree that choice is not the magic bul- 
let which will solve our education prob- 
lems. When given the opportunity to 
vote on the question, Americans have 
consistently turned down proposals to 
establish voucher programs in their 
States. 

Just last November, 70 percent of 
California voters said no to a school 
voucher proposal. Referenda on vouch- 
ers were defeated in Colorado in 1992 
and in Oregon іп 1990, both by 2-іо-1 
margins. In 1991, the voters of Ports- 
mouth, NH, turned down a voucher pro- 
posal by a margin of almost 5 to 1. 

This amendment is opposed by the 
Clinton administration and by a broad 
coalition of education and religious 
groups. A partial list of these groups 
includes: the American Association of 
School Administrators, the American 
Association of University Women, the 
American Federation of Teachers, the 
American Jewish Committee, the 
American Jewish Congress, the Baptist 
Joint Committee on Public Affairs, the 
Council of Great City Schools, the Gen- 
eral Board of Church and Society of the 
United Methodist Church, the General 
Conference of Seventh-day Adventists, 
the National Association of Elemen- 
tary School Principals, the National 
Association of State Boards of Edu- 
cation, the National Council of Jewish 
Women, the National Education Asso- 
ciation, the National PTA, the Na- 
tional School Boards Association, the 
Union of American Hebrew Congrega- 
tions, and the Unitarian Universalist 
Association. 

The American voters, the adminis- 
tration, and these respected organiza- 
tions are exactly right on this issue. If 
we want to remain competitive as a 
Nation and give all our children the 
tools they need to succeed in life, we 
must direct all our resources and ef- 
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forts toward improving our system of 
public education. We must not allow 
ourselves to be diverted by voucher 
amendments which will ultimately do 
nothing to help our Nation reach its 
education goals. 

I believe very strongly that, if we be- 
lieve in our public school system we 
cannot, here, today, do anything to de- 
tract or deter the public school system 
from doing the job we so much want it 
to do. It calls upon all of us, whether 
we think it is right or wrong to help 
the private and parochial school sys- 
tems, to first concern ourselves about 
the public schools. That is our primary 
responsibility, our primary obligation. 
I do hope this amendment will be de- 
feated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. PELL. Madam President, as we 
all know, the Federal Government is 
not the major player in education. 
That is a role played by State and local 
government. The Federal role is a 
small but highly targeted one, provid- 
ing assistance primarily in areas of 
clearly defined needs. Because of that, 
I believe our emphasis should be upon 
those schools that serve the vast num- 
ber of students in our Nation, namely 
the public schools. 

Basically, I am of the mind that the 
way to achieve educational excellence 
nationwide is to have the schools that 
are open to all students be second to 
none in the world. The investment we 
make in public education will 
ungestionably determine our future 
strength as a nation. 

Make no mistake about it, our public 
schools are in trouble; they need our 
help. Teachers are overburdened with 
large classes and need opportunities to 
upgrade their skills. Many schools lack 
adequate science facilities. Students go 
without updated textbooks and a safe 
environment in which to learn. These 
are the needs where we should be di- 
recting Federal resources to make our 
schools the best in the world. 

There are some who say that com- 
petition with private schools will cause 
public schools to become more respon- 
sive to parents and more likely to 
make needed improvements. Unfortu- 
nately, public and private schools do 
not compete on a level playing field. 

Public schools must serve all stu- 
dents. Private schools choose who they 
serve and may ask students to leave if 
they have behavior problems or other 
difficulties. Public schools often do not 
have that luxury, and must deal di- 
rectly with problems that private 
schools do not. 

Private schools, as we all know, 
make extremely valuable contributions 
to American education. They give a 
quality of excellence that is truly 
needed and important to the Nation. 
But precisely because the Federal role 
is a small and targeted one, the public 
schools should be our first concern, and 
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to make them schools of excellence 
must be our first responsibility. 

I urge my colleagues to join me in 
opposing this amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Washington. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Madam President, 
how much time remains in opposition? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts has approxi- 
mately 3 minutes remaining. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Three minutes? 
Madam President, I will yield—how 
much time does the Senator from Indi- 
ana have? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The pro- 
ponents of the amendment have 18 min- 
utes remaining. The opponents of the 
amendment have approximately 3 min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield such time as 
the Senator from Washington ге- 
quires—the remaining time to the Sen- 
ator from Washington. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Washington is recognized. 


Mrs. MURRAY. I thank the Senator 
from Massachusetts. Would it be pos-/ 


sible at all for the opponents to request 
additional time? 

Mr. COATS. This agreement was 
worked out over a period of 2 days. If 
the Senator from Washington wants to 
go speak to the majority leader—I 
think he is insistent we move forward 
today. We have an hour of time of 
which we have used—most of it. I can- 
not make that decision. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Can we ask consent 
that 5 minutes more be added for the 
Senator from Indiana and an additional 
5 minutes for the Senator from Wash- 
ington? 

Mr. COATS. I have no objection to 
that. But I do not know—— 

Mr. MACK. Reserving the right to ob- 
ject. It really is not my intention to 
object, but I am interested in being 
able to offer an amendment myself 
and, like many of my colleagues, I have 
other demands at my State later on in 
the day. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Objection has been 
heard. I yield the remaining time to 
the Senator from Washington. 

Mrs. MURRAY. Madam President, I 
rise to speak about the amendment be- 
fore us, offered by Senators COATS and 
LIEBERMAN, which provides for private 
school vouchers. 

There has been so much talk recently 
about the need to improve public edu- 
cation. Our President pro tempore 
spoke eloquently just a few moments 
ago. I know from firsthand experience 
the challenges our schools face today. 
There is no doubt that our public 
schools are in need of help. Many are 
overcrowded and underfunded. Many 
must deal with violence, drugs, and 
health issues. They need our help and 
to abandon them now with the passage 
of this amendment is the wrong mes- 
sage. We should be sending a message 
to our youth that we are committed to 
quality education for all Americans. 
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Some of my colleagues believe that 
private school choice is the solution to 
many of our problems in education. 
Some are not certain what private 
school choice would do to our edu- 
cation system but have somehow de- 
cided it is all right to spend some of 
our precious education dollars on this 
to see what happens. As a former 
school board member, I have always 
had serious reservations about private 
school choice, particularly from a Fed- 
eral standpoint, and am convinced that 
choice would not improve our current 
system. It. will do more harm than 
good. Let/me tell you why. 

Choice is based on the idea that com- 
petition between public and private 
schools is healthy and can weed out the 
weaker schools. I agree that competi- 
tion is healthy when it is based on an 
even playing field. The problem is that 
public and private schools are not 
equal because they follow two very dif- 


ferent sets of rules and regulations. 


Public schools must take all chil- 
dren, private schools can select who 
they want. Public schools must obey 
due process and public disclosure rules 
when they need to suspend or expel 
their students; private schools are 
under no such obligations. Public 
schools must obey Federal, State, or 
local regulations pertaining to health 
and safety, civil rights, bilingual and 
special education, curriculum and text- 
books, and credentials of staff. Private 
schools are either wholly or largely ex- 
empt from such regulations. Private 
and public schools are not, nor should 
they be considered equals. 

As for the argument that choice 
would increase accountability in edu- 
cation, again we must realize that pri- 
vate schools follow different rules. Pri- 
vate schools do not have to account to 
the public. They do not have to ac- 
count for their admissions procedures, 
the nature and quality of their edu- 
cational programs, or the source of 
their funds or how they spend them. 
Our tax money under the voucher sys- 
tem could go to building hot tubs at 
private schools or to schools teaching 
bizarre rituals and there would be no 
school board or constituents or tax- 
payers who could do a thing about it. Is 
that what we want? At a time when we 
are understandably looking for more 
accountability in education, there is 
justification for giving public funds to 
schools that are not accountable to the 
public. 

We also must recognize the potential 
impact such legislation would have on 
States, such as Washington, that con- 
stitutionally prohibit public funds 
from going to sectarian institutions or 
public funds for private use which 
would prohibit funds from going to 
academies and nonsectarian schools. 
We could be opening our States to 
lengthy and expensive legal battles 
they can ill afford. 

Transportation costs, costs of edu- 
cating parents on the choices they 
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have, concerns over the possibility that 
choice would create segregated schools, 
and administrative problems, the list is 
endless of the issues we would be con- 
cerned with if this amendment were to 


РЕТ іп our public schools. As a 
product of Washington State public 
schools and as a mother of two public 
school students, I am proud of what our 
schools are doing today. This amend- 
ment undermines our public schools by 
diverting scarce public resources to 
private schools. This amendment I be- 
lieve takes us away from what we are 
really here to do and that is to improve 
our public schools. I urge my col- 
leagues to vote against this amend- 
ment. 

To charge that public schools have 
no control over discipline is to forget 
that discipline and control begins at 
home. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Indiana. 

Mr. COATS. Madam President, I 
yield myself 5 minutes. Madam Presi- 
dent, it seems the argument we are 
hearing from those who oppose the 
amendment that Senator LIEBERMAN 
and I are offering is that we have to 
save the system. I do not hear anybody 
saying we have to save the student. 
The purpose of this amendment is to 
test an idea that is directed toward 
giving the student a better oppor- 
tunity, giving low-income students an 
opportunity that others have because 
they have the financial means to opt 
out of a school that is not meeting 
their children’s educational needs or 
other needs. What is a low-income par- 
ent do to, in an inner-city location 
where there is only one public school 
available if that school is not teaching 
their child sufficiently; if that school 
jeopardizes their health and safety be- 
cause of violence or because of lack of 
discipline, if that school lacked the 
kind of things the Senator from West 
Virginia talked about? 

Parents of means can do what Sen- 
ator DODD’s parents have done, and 
many other parents have done, by say- 
ing, “Мете going to send our child to 
a school that we feel gives them a bet- 
ter education.” 

But low-income parents, parents 
from the inner city, do not have that 
choice. Why should that choice be 
available to those who have the funds 
to make that decision but not available 
to those who do not? Why should a 
mother from an inner city who is 
scared to death about her child's 
health and safety and is convinced that 
her child is not getting one whit of 
education or cannot begin to compete 
with other children who have options 
of going elsewhere because the particu- 
lar school in that area is simply not 
doing the job, why should that mother 
not have the same choice that other 
parents have? 

I do not understand this idea that we 
have to save the system. The system is 
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broken in some places and needs to be 
changed. I am saying this as a parent 
who sent all three of his children to 
public schools, and as one who has ben- 
efited from and supported public 
schools. 

Mr. MACK. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. COATS. For goodness sake, for 
those who are not happy with their 
schools, can we not give them a choice? 
I think it makes the public schools bet- 
ter. I think it gives the parent a 
choice. We must decide what is in the 
best interest of the student, not the 
system. 

I will be happy to yield to the Sen- 
ator from Florida. 

Mr. MACK. Madam President, I want 
to make a point with respect to saving 
the system. I met an educator out in 
California by the name of Anyim Palm- 
er who was a public schoolteacher and 
became so angry because everyone was 
interested in protecting the system and 
not in providing an education to the 
children that he quit and several years 
later started his own private school to 
give the benefits that you have been 
talking about to those who so des- 
perately need them. 

I thank the Senator for yielding. 

Mr. COATS. I thank the Senator 
from Florida. 

Madam President, we are not talking 
about an amendment which eliminates 
the public school system or mandates 
choice for anybody. We are talking 
about an amendment that sets up a 
pilot program on a voluntary basis for 
six school systems in this country—six. 
A $30 million program to be adminis- 
tered by the Secretary of Education to 
try and see if it makes a difference, to 
see if it works. 

All I am saying to the opponents of 
this measure, for those who are coming 
down here like Horatio at the bridge 
and defending the public school system 
is, it is an idea that some people think 
has merit. Why do we not try it to see 
if it does? What are you afraid of? The 
results? If the results come in and they 
are positive, should we not then use it 
as a basis to make some changes? After 
all, it is going to benefit the students 
who are the recipients of those 
changes. 

Our goal here should not be to save 
some system. Our goal should be to ask 
the question: How can we improve edu- 
cation for our young people in this 
country? Why not try some innovative 
programs on an experimental basis to 
see if they work? I think our attention 
and focus ought to be on the students 
and what is best for them, not on the 
system and what might preserve it 
when I think unanimously, or almost 
unanimously, most acknowledge that 
system is in dire need of some repair. 

I yield back—I do not know if I used 
my 5 minutes or not. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s time has just expired. 

Mr. LIEBERMAN. Will the Senator 
yield me 5 minutes? 
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Mr. COATS. I will be happy to yield 
whatever time the Senator from Con- 
necticut needs. 

Mr. LIEBERMAN. Madam President, 
I thank my friend and colleague from 
Indiana. I think the Senator from Indi- 
ana has really put his finger on the ap- 
propriate focus. Too often when people 
talk about choice—and it has happened 
here again this morning—they talk 
about a battle between the public 
schools and the private and parochial 
schools. That really is not and should 
not be the issue. 

In the first place, that battle is set- 
tled. Our primary responsibility is to 
public schools. It is not the time nor 
the reason to discuss it here, but I have 
spent a lot of my public career support- 
ing public schools, and I intend to con- 
tinue to do so. That issue is decided. 

But when you get into that kind of 
conflict, it masks what the Senator 
from Indiana has correctly said should 
be our primary focus, which is the chil- 
dren; what is the best way to reach and 
educate our children. 

Again, this amendment is totally 
within the spirit of the underlying bill, 
Goals 2000, which sets some goals about 
how to educate our children and then I 
think not only suggests some paths but 
provides some money to local school 
systems around the country to try to 
innovate, to try to reform because ev- 
eryone knows—and the bill accepts the 
premise—that the current system of 
education is failing too many of our 
children. It is in that spirit that Sen- 
ator COATS and I have offered this as 
an amendment. 

Some say that school choice is the 
solution to our problems. We are not 
saying that. We are saying that this is 
а positive, creative idea; that there 
seems to be some very good things hap- 
pening in the private and parochial 
schools and let us test it, let us see how 
choice works. Let us see how a true 
choice system in only six communities 
in our country—incidentally, again, it 
is only $30 million out of the hundreds 
of billions that are spent every year— 
Federal, State, and local—on the public 
schools, let us test and see what works, 
let us see how the choice affects the 
children, let us see how the choice af- 
fects their parents, let us see how the 
choice affects the public schools and 
then let us come back and make a геа- 
soned judgment. 

Madam President, on the question of 
the money, again, it is a small amount 
of money that we are investing in this 
test which could have enormous impli- 
cations positively for our children. But 
let us remember also that every boy or 
girl educated in a private or parochial 
school is one less child educated in the 
public school system and, therefore, in 
that sense reduces the cost of public 
school education. And every time a pa- 
rochial or other religious-sponsored- 
based school system closes, as I said 
before, as they have with alarming fre- 
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quency іп my State because they do 
not have the money to go forward, then 
by and large, those children, particu- 
larly the poorest of them go to the pub- 
lic schools and that costs the public 
school more money. 

So I say that an investment in the 
private and parochial school system, as 
we are going to test here, really could 
be not a subtraction of an enormous 
amount of money available for the pub- 
lic schools but in fact make more 
money available to them because of 
this. 

The question was raised about, OK, 
the private and parochial schools are 
doing a good job but why should the 
public support them? I think we have 
spoken to that. Let me add a few more 
points on that. One is that there are 
significant Federal, State, and local 
programs of education support that do 
go now to children at the private and 
parochial schools. Chapter One, a spe- 
cial program in the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act, is aimed at 
helping children and it helps children 
who qualify at private and parochial 
schools. Unfortunately, there was a Su- 
preme Court decision, a ridiculous one, 
in my opinion, that said the money can 
go to the kids at the parochial schools 
so long as they were not inside the pa- 
rochial school buildings when they re- 
ceive the special assistance that poor 
children are eligible for. So schools 
have had to buy or lease trailers which 
they put alongside the parochial school 
and take the kids out for that special 
education. But the fact is that this is 
not a precedent creator. This exists 
now. 

Let us take the GI bill which is just 
about the most popular and admired 
program the Federal Government has 
had for education. 

Nobody told the recipients of the GI 
bill they could only go to a public 
school of higher education. They went 
to wherever they wanted to go, includ- 
ing the religiously sponsored colleges 
and private colleges. Why? Because the 
aim of that program was to educate 
people, not to support a particular set 
of institutions. This is another way to 
do the same. 

Finally, reference was made to Cali- 
fornia and the rejection of a school 
choice proposal initiative there. I wish 
to say, very briefly, that was a big pro- 
posal that was controversial and it 
went much further than this proposal. 

This amendment is modest, both in 
scope and in dollars committed to it, 
and it is again just a way to test. Inci- 
dentally, the test will be evaluated by 
the Department of Education of the 
United States of America—to put it 
mildly, not biased in favor of school 
choice perhaps. I do not say that to 
denigrate the Department. I do it to 
say the evaluation of the test under 
this program will be an extremely im- 
partial one. 

So let us not be defensive about what 
exists now. Let us acknowledge in the 
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spirit of the Goals 2000 bill that we 
have a long way to go to see that our 
kids are better educated. We ought not 
worry so much about the camel’s nose 
under the tent, but we ought to be anx- 
ious to open the door of the tent a lit- 
tle bit to let some fresh light in to see 
whether it can better educate our chil- 
dren. That is what our goal is in sub- 
mitting this amendment. 

I thank the Chair. I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. COATS. May I inquire, Madam 
President, how much time is remain- 
ing? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Indiana has 6 minutes re- 
maining. 

Mr. COATS. I do not know whether 
we need to use all that time. Let me 
summarize the amendment, and then if 
there is time remaining we can yield it 
back. 

I wish to make sure my colleagues 
understand what we are talking about 
here is a pilot program. It is a test con- 
cept that has been discussed at great 
length across the country in edu- 
cational circles. Many believe, as do I, 
that it is an option that all parents 
ought to have; that it should not be re- 
served just for the wealthy; that low- 
income parents, if they are unhappy 
with the education their child is re- 
ceiving at the local public school, 
ought to have an option to secure an 
education for their child at the school 
of their choice as wealthy parents have 
the opportunity to do. 

This amendment is modest. It is $30 
million. It goes to six demonstration 
projects around the country. Those 
projects have to be directed toward 
low-income students. This money is 
not going to go to anyone except those 
who qualify for subsidies under the 
school lunch program. There are even 
directions that the Secretary favor 
those applications which have a consid- 
erable number of the lowest income 
students. 

It is strictly a voluntary program. No 
educational agency or parent will have 
to participate in this program if they 
do not want to apply for this program. 
So if a community is applying, it sim- 
ply means that the public educators in 
that community have decided they 
want to participate in the program. 

As I mentioned, there are public and 
private school educators in Indiana 
who have met and begun to discuss the 
idea. The public schools should not be 
afraid of it. In many instances public 
and private schools exist side by side 
and are complementary to each other 
rather than one pulling the other one 
down. 

I also want to point out that there 
are civil rights and racial discrimina- 
tion and desegregation protections 
built in our amendment. There is also 
a very specific prohibition protecting 
any public school that participates in 
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this project from being denied one cent 
of money that is otherwise available to 
it from the Secretary of Education. Be- 
cause some of their students opt out of 
the school, the amount of funds going 
to that school from the Federal Gov- 
ernment may not be reduced by a 
penny. So nobody is going to be hurt by 
this project. 

What we will do is end up with some 
information that will allow us to 
evaluate the concept to enable us, as a 
body, to decide how we may want to 
build on the results. It will also provide 
information and a good test to all 
those other educational systems and 
State educational agencies around the 
country that may be wondering if some 
of the fears that are raised about 
choice valid or not. Similarly, are the 
claims about the benefits of choice 
valid or not valid? It will give them an 
opportunity to evaluate these ques- 
tions. 

This amendment has bipartisan sup- 
port. I hope we can make a decision not 
on the basis of what saves the system, 
because the system, I think everybody 
agrees, needs to be modified and 
changed if we are going to provide bet- 
ter educational opportunities for our 
children. Rather, we should make a de- 
cision based on what is in the best in- 
terest of children and, in this case, 
what is in the best interest of low-in- 
come children from primarily urban 
areas that simply do not have the 
choice as many of the rest of us. 

So with that, I hope we could at least 
give this a test and support this 
amendment when it comes up for a 
vote on Tuesday. 

Madam President, I yield back what- 
ever time I have remaining. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator has 1 minute 45 seconds remain- 
ing. The time is yielded. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Right to the point, 
we are again considering a proposal to 
add private schools to the public tab. 
We considered this issue in the Senate 
іп 1978, in 1983, and again in 1992. Each 
time we rejected it in a bipartisan 
manner. 

But we are back at it. This drumbeat 
for vouchers, tuition tax credits, and 
privatization comes from an economic 
theory that we have an equal duty to 
give taxpayer dollars to public schools 
and private schools. Nothing could be 
further from the truth. The Govern- 
ment’s duty to the public is to provide 
public schools. The duty of the Govern- 
ment toward private schools is to leave 
them alone. That way we guarantee all 
our children a school system and keep 
government out of private education 
and religion. 

Again, we hear the drumbeat for 
competition.“ First, let us look at the 
unfair playing field on which this com- 
petition would take place. 

Your public school is required by law 
to take all comers. It must educate 
every child. It takes the rich, the poor, 
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the smart, the slow, the one that has 
an attention deficit, the one that 
speaks Spanish. This makes sense be- 
cause we want every child in this coun- 
try to have access to elementary and 
secondary education. We invest every 
child. The alternative is to have a sys- 
tem that chooses winners and losers 
from the start, that chooses who will 
rule and who will serve. That is the im- 
portance of universal education. It is 
why we have dedicated ourselves in 
this country to a system that provides 
free, public education to all children. 

The private school, however, does not 
take all comers. It supports itself and 
makes its own policies. For example, 71 
percent of Catholic high schools re- 
quire an entrance exam, as do 43 per- 
cent of other religious schools and 66 
percent of independent private schools. 
Those who can’t get past these exams 
are accepted into the public school. I 
am not speaking about theory here. In 
the Milwaukee voucher experiment, 40 
percent of the poor children seeking to 
participate could not find a private 
school that would accept them. So a 
voucher system would have parents 
paying for schools that could reject 
their children. It would have children 
not accepted into school in the first 
place. And it would have the public 
school that takes all children compet- 
ing against the private school that can 
limit access to a select group of bright, 
well-balanced, motivated children. 

These different admissions policies— 
and, of course, tuition and religious 
convictions—produce different student 
bodies. The parents of a public school 
child are more than twice as likely to 
have less than a high school education. 
The parents of a private church school 
are half-again as likely to have a col- 
lege education as the parents of a pub- 
lic school child. Parents at non- 
sectarian private schools, are three 
times more likely to have a college 
education. 

The public school parent is about 
three times as likely as the private 
school parent to have an income below 
$15,000. The private school parent is 
more than twice as likely to have an 
income above $50,000. We hear about 
Catholic schools doing good work in 
cities, and that is true. However, only 
2 percent of Catholic schools overall 
fall in the lowest income quartile for 
students, and in the urban areas where 
nearly a fifth do, the public schools are 
twice as poor. 

The amazing thing is that these 
stark differences do not result in sig- 
nificantly different education out- 
comes. On our National Assessment for 
Educational Progress, high school sen- 
iors in private schools were only 7 
points higher on a 500-point scale in 
math. And a larger percentage of the 
public school seniors actually scored at 
the top achievement level. This slight 
overall private school edge disappears 
completely when you control for the 
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education levels of the parents. Even 
Chester Finn—President Reagan’s As- 
sistant Secretary for Education—said 
“With differences that large in parent 
education, it is conceivable that there 
is no (private) school effect showing up 
here at all.” This man is a voucher ad- 
vocate, and the National Assessment of 
Educational Progress results are 
backed up by another national test: 
The Federal High School and Beyond 
survey. 

These general findings are driven 
home in the Milwaukee experiment. 
After evaluating the program for 3 
years, Professor John Witte writes that 
“When we controlled for other relevant 
variables, however, the effect of being 
іп a choice school was insignificant." 

So two aspects of this call for com- 
petition have become clear. One is that 
public schools take all comers while 
private schools pick and choose. The 
other is that public schools and private 
schools achieve much the same results, 
though I would add that neither is 
doing well enough. We can never do 
well enough, but the idea that we will 
improve the system by draining funds 
from public schools to fund private 
schools that aren't any better is ridicu- 
lous. It also is obviously a direct threat 
to the public schools that give most 
people in this country opportunity. 

Then, there is the issue of religion. 
Eighty-one percent of private schools 
are religious schools. You can argue 
about whether the aid goes to the par- 
ent or the child or the school, but this 
is an obvious constitutional concern 
when millions of dollars flow to perva- 
sively sectarian institutions that will 
then lobby this Congress for yet more 
funding. 

Again, you can consider not only the 
theory, but also our experience in Mil- 
waukee. The Milwaukee program does 
not allow sectarian religious schools to 
participate. So one school dropped its 
religious emphasis in order to join the 
voucher program. Then the school’s 
parents rebelled, so it reinstated reli- 
gious instruction and backed out of the 
voucher program. Sixty-three voucher 
children were returned to the public 
schools. Then the school went bank- 
rupt. 

This example shows why we have 
safeguards for the public through regu- 
lations that require public decision- 
making. The academic planning and fi- 
nancial soundness is on the table for 
public debate and development. But we 
cannot implement similar safeguards 
on a private school sector that is 81 
percent religious without risking dan- 
gerous entanglement of church and 
State. We either spend taxpayers’ 
money without accountability, or we 
have accountability that interferes 
with religion, or we entice the private 
schools to choose between money and 
their beliefs. Mr. President, this vouch- 
er movement invites the snake into the 
garden—not just of public schools—but 
of private schools too. 
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Finally, we can’t ignore the fact that 
no voucher plan I know of covers trans- 
portation. Tuition is not the whole 
story by a longshot. Ask any State leg- 
islator what the perennial issues are in 
education, and you will hear the bus 
fleet.” We worry about quality drivers, 
aging buses, and adequate routes. This 
massive effort ensures that the chil- 
dren—particularly of parents with full 
work schedules, who may work an 
early morning or night shift, or who 
may live miles from a rural school— 
can get the public education to which 
they are entitled. Tuition grants usu- 
ally are not proposed to cover all of 
tuition, much less transportation. Par- 
ticularly in a State like South Caro- 
lina, transportation is essential. 

On that note, what have the States 
said about this private school voucher 
idea? Well, while the U.S. Senate has 
said “по” to the private school lobby 
three times, but the States have said 
“по” 19 times. Іп 19 of the 20 times pri- 
vate school funding has been consid- 
ered statewide since 1966 it has been de- 
feated. It has been defeated twice since 
we last considered it in the Senate—in 
Colorado and most recently in Califor- 
nia. In both places it lost 2-to-1. Mr. 
President, we have a lot of needs out 
there and scarce funds. I don’t know 
why we at the Federal level continue 
to consider providing tax money to 
States for something they don’t want 
and parents don’t want. The only poll 
that counts is the ballot box, and pri- 
vate school funding is a significant 
loser there. 

Mr. President, the States have the 
primary responsibility, but I am proud 
to say that the Federal Government 
has not been idle. Go down to The Mall 
and read the wall of the memorial to 
Thomas Jefferson: He urged his col- 
leagues to “Establish the law for edu- 
cating the common people * * *. That 
it is the business of the State to effect 
and on a general plan.” And what was 
his proudest achievement? His epitaph 
reads: “Неге was buried Thomas Jeffer- 
son, author of the Declaration of Amer- 
ican Independence, of the Statute of 
Virginia for Religious Freedom, and fa- 
ther of the University of Virginia.” Be- 
coming President of the United States 
was left off, founding a public univer- 
sity was left in. 

We have James Garfield, accepting 
his nomination to be President: 

Next in importance to freedom and justice 
is popular education, without which neither 
freedom nor justice can be permanently 
maintained. 

We have President Kennedy: 

Education is the keystone in the arch of 
freedom and progress. Nothing has contrib- 
uted more to the nation’s strength and op- 
portunities than our traditional system of 
free, universal elementary and secondary 
education, coupled with widespread avail- 
ability of college education. 

We have President Johnson: 

The American people, among their notable 
contributions to the arts and crafts of civili- 
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zation have insisted that education not be 
the prized possession of the few. 

We have the Federal judiciary, in in- 
terpreting the law: Today. education 
is perhaps the most important function 
of State and local government,” said 
Chief Justice Warren. “Тһе public 
school was the true melting роб * * *” 
said Justice Douglas. “Тһе public 
school is at once the symbol of our de- 
mocracy and the most pervasive means 
for promoting our common destiny,” 
said Justice Felix Frankfurter.” 

And we have the Congress, encourag- 
ing the establishment of public schools, 
colleges, and universities through the 
Northwest Ordinance of 1787, and the 
First and Second Morrill Acts of 1862 
and 1890. 

Mr. President, after the Federal Gov- 
ernment has spent 200 years urging 
States to build, maintain, and improve 
a public school system, let’s not put 
termites in the foundation. There are 
always those, who when a public com- 
mitment runs into problems, say let's 
privatize 16.” But we would not have 
built a public school system in the first 
place if it were not fundamental to our 
democracy. 

My colleagues know that history 
often repeats itself. In the Dictionary 
of American Biography that Horace 
Mann became Secretary of the Massa- 
chusetts Board of Education in 1837. At 
that time, the public schools had “а 
multitude of evils, including disastrous 
decentralizations, a decline in public 
interest, and a decrease of financial 
support.“ We read that Free schools, 
the one-time glory of colonial Massa- 
chusetts, were now regarded with con- 
tempt by the well-to-do-classes, who 
more and more patronized private 
schools * * * One-sixth of the children 
of the State were being educated in pri- 
vate schools and academies and one 
third were without any educational op- 
portunities whatsoever.” We read that 
“His first task was to arouse and to 
educate public opinion with reference 
to the purpose, value, and needs of pub- 
lic education.” 

By the time he left, standards and 
salaries were raised, numerous im- 
provements were made, the budget was 
doubled, and fifty new high schools 
were established * * * opportunities 
for free public secondary education be- 
came widely distributed throughout 
the State.” State after State sought 
his advice to follow suit. 

Mr. President, Horace Mann is not 
remembered in history for abandoning 
the commitment to a free education 
for all children. We should not be ei- 
ther. I hope today that we will agree 
with the taxpayers, the voters, and the 
parents to keep our commitment to 
public schools and leave private 
schools alone. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I am 
opposed to this amendment for many 
reasons: Public school dollars should 
not support private schools. 
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It is wrong to shift money from pub- 
lic schools which serve the common 
good—all children in all communities— 
to pay for a few to go to private or pa- 
rochial schools. This is especially true 
in these times of fiscal stress and 
shrinking budgets. 

Basic education has a greater impact 
on social progress, economic productiv- 
ity, and political participation than 
any other public service. We need a 
strong common school, reflecting the 
values of the Nation, to provide a qual- 
ity education—for any student, regard- 
less of race, class, or ethnic back- 
ground—and to be accountable to the 
public. 

We should reform our public schools, 
not abandon them. Private school 
choice undermines our much-needed 
commitment to improving the public 
schools and replicating successful 
State and local initiatives all across 
the United States. 

The Federal Government has a lim- 
ited but important role to play in 
school reform: to encourage public 
school reform through proven strate- 
gies. We know what good schools con- 
tain. The task at hand is to produce 
more exemplary schools. In schools 
like the Mason School in Roxbury, MA, 
every student in the school, no matter 
what his or her background, is learning 
and making progress. Now it’s time to 
encourage and support the replication 
of schools like the Mason School. 

Critics are right when they say that 
educational bureaucracy and top-down 
management contribute to the present 
difficulties. The solution lies in en- 
couraging the characteristics which 
distinguish good public schools: excel- 
lent local leadership, a sense of purpose 
shared by the principal and staff, 
teacher professionalism, and the use of 
proven, effective teaching practices. 

We should also support strategies 
like charter schools, magnet schools, 
and interdistrict public school choice 
plans that encourage creativity and in- 
novation. 

The best available evidence suggests 
that private school choice neither im- 
proves student achievement nor stimu- 
lates school renewal. 

In 1992, the Carnegie Foundation for 
the Advancement of Teaching, after a 
yearlong study in which they visited 
schools nationwide, studied the lit- 
erature, and conducted a survey of 1,000 
parents, published a comprehensive and 
substantive report on choice. They 
found that there is no evidence that ei- 
ther competition or vouchers improves 
education. The educational impact of 
school choice is ambiguous at best. 

Choice is based on a flawed assump- 
tion that schools are like markets, and 
that markets ensure quality. 

In the first place, education is not a 
commodity. It is a uniquely human ex- 
perience, influenced by dozens of fac- 
tors besides the threat of being over- 
come by competitors. 
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In the second place, lots of junk sur- 
vives the consumers’ taste test. Pro- 
ponents of this legislation assume that 
schools are like cars: bound to improve 
under competitive pressure. But people 
don’t always go for quality. For in- 
stance, in the limited choice system in 
Fall River, MA, a 1990 survey revealed 
that the main reason parents select 
their first-choice school is proximity 
to home. Others give reasons such as 
convenience, social atmosphere, or 
family tradition. Competitive sports 
programs are also a big draw. But high 
academic standards actually send kids 
running; students in one Minnesota 
district transferred to another school 
with easier graduation requirements. 

Private schools do not have to accept 
all students who choose them. 

Public schools take all comers. Pri- 
vate schools don’t. Private schools may 
choose whom to admit and they may 
discard students who misbehave or who 
have learning disabilities. Private 
schools may not admit a child unless 
he or she is a member of the right so- 
cioeconomic class, ethnic group, reli- 
gion, or has the right combination of 
intellectual, athletic, and creative 
abilities or otherwise fits into the mar- 
ket niche the private school has estab- 
lished. We should not subsidize edu- 
cation which is only available to the 
lucky ones who fit this niche. 

The most recent poll shows that 
most Americans oppose school choice. 

In the 1993 Phi Delta Kappa/Gallup 
Poll of the public’s attitudes toward 
public schools, 74 percent of Americans 
opposed allowing students and parents 
to choose a private school at public ex- 


nse. 

In the referendum on vouchers in 
California last November, the public 
rejected vouchers by over 73 percent. 

For all these reasons, Mr. President, 
I urge my colleagues to reject this 
amendment. 

Mr. KENNEDY addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Madam President, I 
see our colleague, the Senator from 
Iowa, in the Chamber at this time, so I 
would ask unanimous consent that the 
Senator’s amendment be temporarily 
set aside. We are prepared to move 
ahead on a vote, but following the rec- 
ommendation of the leader, we will 
temporarily hold on that request, al- 
though we expect to continue the de- 
bate on various amendments. 

The Senator from Iowa has an 
amendment we will consider. Follow- 
ing that, the Senator from Florida, Mr. 
MACK, has an amendment. Then pos- 
sibly Senator GREGG. We are moving 
along and, hopefully, that issue can be 
resolved. Then, quite frankly, we are 
very close to—I understand at the 
present time Senator HELMS might be 
considering additional amendments. 
There are others who have amend- 
ments that are very important and we 
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have had the opportunity to talk 
about. They want to make some kind 
of statement or expression. 

But I give that kind of update of 
where we are. As the leader said, we 
will remain here during the course of 
the day and then after the discussion 
on this legislation we may begin the 
debate on the school-to-work program. 
I know Senator COVERDELL has an 
amendment he may want to address. 

That is at least our hope about the 
way we proceed. That judgment will ul- 
timately be made by the leaders. 

Mr. JEFFORDS. Will the Senator 
yield for an inquiry? 

Have the yeas and nays been ordered 
on the Coats amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. They 
have not been ordered. 

Mr. JEFFORDS. I would ask for the 
yeas and nays on the Coats amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there a 
sufficient second? 

There is a sufficient second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I have asked unani- 
mous consent that the Coats amend- 
ment be temporarily set aside. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. GRASSLEY. If it is okay with 
the managers of the bill, I would defer 
for 4 minutes to the Senator from Ar- 
kansas—if it is okay with the man- 
agers. 

Mr. KENNEDY. It is always okay 
with the Senator from Massachusetts. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Arkansas. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1387 

(Purpose: To provide for intergenerational 

mentoring programs) 

Mr. PRYOR. Madam President, the 
graciousness of my colleague from 
Iowa and my colleague from Florida, 
Senator MACK, I deeply appreciate. 

Today, Madam President, I send an 
amendment to the desk in behalf of 
myself, Senators LEVIN, PELL, 
FEINGOLD, and REID. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report the amendment. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows: 

The Senator from Arkansas [Mr. PRYOR], 
for himself, Mr. LEVIN, Mr. PELL, Mr. 
FEINGOLD, and Mr. REID, proposes an amend- 
ment numbered 1387. 

Mr. PRYOR. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that reading of the 
amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 6, between lines 23 and 24, insert 
the following: 

(6) the term intergenerational mentoring 
program” means a program that— 

(A) matches adult mentors, with a particu- 
lar emphasis on older mentors, with elemen- 
tary and secondary school age children for 
the purposes of sharing experience and skills; 

(B) is operated by a nonprofit organization 
or governmental agency; 
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(C) provides opportunities for older indi- 
viduals to be involved in the design and oper- 
ation of the program; and 

(D) has established, written mechanisms 
for screening mentors, orienting mentors 
and proteges, matching mentors and pro- 
teges, and monitoring mentoring relation- 
ships; 

On page 7, line 4, strike “(7)” 
“(8)”. 

Оп page 7, line 9, strike “(8)” 


“(9)”. 

On page 7, line 15, strike “(9)” 
“(10)”. 

On page 7, line 20, strike “(10)” 
“ау”, 

Оп page 7, line 23, strike “(11)” and insert 
“(12)”, 

On page 8, line 3, strike “(12)” and insert 
“(13)”. 

Оп page 8, line 5, strike “(13)” 
“(14)”. 

On page 8, line 8, strike “(14)” 
“(15)”. 

On page 80, line 2, insert integenerational 
mentoring programs.“ after agencies.“ 

On page 90, line 10, strike “апа”. 

On page 90, between lines 10 and 11. insert 
the following: 

(I) supporting intergenerational mentoring 


programs; and 

955 page 90, line 11, strike (J)“ and insert 
ауз 

Mr. PRYOR. Madam President, I un- 
derstand this amendment has been 
cleared on both sides of the aisle. I 
wish to thank the Chair and ranking 
minority member and also the distin- 
guished manager of this bill for allow- 
ing this amendment to be accepted. 

This amendment is going to pave the 
way for an exciting new thing to hap- 
pen in Goals 2000. It will mean that for 
the first time schools are going to be 
able to tap into the vast pool of re- 
sources represented by our older citi- 
zens. It is the very first step toward 
creating a National Mentor Corps that 
will place trained, mature adults into 
the public school system. It will match 
the needs of the young with the talents 
of seniors in the effort to revitalize 
education in America. 

Last spring, I introduced the Na- 
tional Mentor Corps Act with 29 co- 
sponsors, to encourage our schools to 
use the experience and wisdom of our 
mature adults in the classroom. By 
making the National Mentor Corps a 
part of Goals 2000, we can provide our 
schools with an important tool in their 
efforts to provide our young people 
with the day-to-day guidance they need 
from us. 

Growing up has always been hard. 
Growing up in America today is espe- 
cially hard. 

Today’s children are less likely to 
finish high school, and more likely to 
get pregnant, die violently, or be ar- 
rested for violent crimes. When our 
children leave the classroom at the end 
of the school day, they are likely to en- 
counter an empty home. In the fifties, 
11 percent of America’s children found 
no one home at the end of the day. 
Today, 65 percent of our children go 
home to an empty house. 

The job of being a parent today is 
also hard. Many of our parents are 


and insert 
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struggling to raise their children, hold 
down a job, be active in their commu- 
nity—in many cases, without the help 
and support of a spouse. 

Is it any wonder that many of them 
find they have less time than they 
would like to pass along to their chil- 
dren the special skills and values they 
need to make it in this world? 

As the Goals 2000 effort acknowl- 
edges, today’s schools also face special 
challenges. The individuals on the very 
front lines of this uphill battle to edu- 
cate America’s students are the teach- 
ers, who have some of the most dif- 
ficult jobs imaginable. 

If our schools are to succeed in turn- 
ing out young adults who will meet the 
challenges they face in the work force, 
they must be supported in every way 
possible. This includes being able to 
supplement their efforts in the class- 
room, and perhaps before and after 
school, with help from individuals who 
have so much to offer—our older 
adults. 

The purpose of Goals 2000 is to give 
our Nation’s schools standards to live 
up to so they can produce students who 
are prepared to enter the work force, 
and to give them the tools they need to 
meet these standards. I can think of no 
better way to strengthen their arsenal 
for this fight than to give them the Na- 


tional Mentor Corps. 
The intent of this amendment is to 
encourage States to use 


intergenerational mentoring for State 
educational improvements. First, it 
would ask States, in developing State 
improvement plans, to describe strate- 
gies for utilizing programs such as 
intergenerational mentoring in helping 
students meet State standards. Second, 
it authorizes that funds be used for 
State activities designed to implement 
the State improvement plan that 
would include programs such as 
intergenerational mentoring. 

These provisions encourage, but do 
not require, States to take advantage 
of intergenerational mentoring as an 
important part of their strategy to re- 
vitalize the educational process. 

This action is not meant to replace 
current mentoring programs but to en- 
courage others like them to develop 
and to grow. Intergenerational mentors 
are already playing important roles in 
the educational process by serving as 
special math and science mentors, lis- 
tener mentors for pupils in the primary 


grades, oral historians, and tutors. 
They work with our children in 
schools, community centers, Head 


Start facilities, and even in homes. 

I urge you to support this amend- 
ment that will encourage our schools 
to tap into the rich pool of resources 
our older adults offer. 

Madam President, I urge my col- 
leagues to support the amendment. I 
thank my colleagues on the other side 
of the aisle and the distinguished man- 
agers for allowing me to send the 
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amendment to the desk and have it 
considered at this moment. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Madam President, if 
the Senator will yield for a moment, I 
want to commend the Senator for this 
amendment. Many of us have witnessed 
mentoring programs in the schools. I 
mentioned earlier in the debate how 
teachers in Dade County are mentoring 
young students to interest them in pur- 
suing careers in teaching. They are 
making a very powerful impact. They 
have been able to gain many of the 
most gifted students in their classes, 
who continue their educations and 
then return to teach in their commu- 
nities. 

We have seen a variety of different 
mentoring programs for individual stu- 
dents conducted by the schools, the 
communities, and by the private sector 
as well. The cost incurred is a very 
small expense for what has been dem- 
onstrated as a very effective program. 

I welcome these recommendations, 
and the opportunity to support effec- 
tive mentoring programs. 

I thank the Senator very much. 

Mr. JEFFORDS. Madam President, I 
can say no more than the Senator from 
Massachusetts has already said. 

I want to thank the Senator for 
bringing this to us. I look forward to 
working with him. 

Mr. PRYOR. Madam President, I 
thank my colleagues from Massachu- 
setts and Vermont. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further debate on the amendment? If 
not, the question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment (No. 1387) was agreed 
to. 
Mr. KENNEDY. Madam President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which 
the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PRYOR. I move to lay that mo- 
tion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Madam President, I 
think we are prepared to consider the 
amendment of the Senator from Iowa, 
Senator GRASSLEY, and then following 
that, the amendment of the Senator 
from Florida, who has been willing to 
enter into a time agreement of 40 min- 
utes. I will propound that time agree- 
ment when we address the amendment. 
But we are thinking of 40 minutes 
equally divided. We are moving along. 
If it is the desire of the Senator from 
Iowa to offer his amendment, I will be 
glad to proceed. 

Mr. GRASSLEY. Madam President, I 
thank the Senator and the distin- 
guished managers of the bill. These two 
managers are very good about being ef- 
ficient and making those of us who are 
sponsoring amendments toe the line, 
get down to work, and expedite the 
process of the Senate. 

Even though I may disagree with ex- 
actly how they approach that job, they 
do a very good job of being good task- 
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masters. I want to compliment them 
on it. We need more of that leadership 
in the Senate. 

I have a very simple amendment 
from some standpoints, but a very 
complicated amendment from others, 
dealing with the use of Goals 2000 
money. But it also goes beyond that, 
quite frankly and candidly, to how a 
school district might operate from the 
standpoint of testing for values and 
eliciting information from children. So 
I want to be very up front with my col- 
leagues. 

Yet, it goes back to a very basic 
problem that Senator HATCH tried to 
deal with in 1978. I think at the time it 
did deal with the issue very effectively, 
on some of the misuse of Federal 
money as it involved or did not involve 
parents in the education of their chil- 
dren, and parents as an interested 
party in what their children might be 
exposed to in their local schools. In 
1978, Senator HATCH was able to have 
passed a very good amendment that re- 
quired the consent of parents for cer- 
tain psychological and aptitudinal 
testing in schools that would be of a 
nonscholastic nature. 

But what we have found happen since 
that time is that there is a lot of bu- 
reaucratic red tape and regulations 
that make the Hatch amendment very 
ineffective from the original intent of 
Senator HATCH. 

His amendment was an amendment 
requiring parental consent for non- 
scholastic and nonachievement-ori- 
ented testing. He pointed out in that 
debate on August 23, 1978, that most of 
the Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act money was going for very 
worthwhile and necessary forms of 
tests, surveys, and other scholastic and 
aptitude examinations which he said 
were above reproach. 

But then he mentioned some parent 
concerns at that time: 

Parents have serious reservations about 
some of the nonscholastic or aptitude tests, 
the psychiatric probing and other non- 
germane, often mind-bending surveys, being 
conducted in elementary and secondary 
schools without the knowledge, much less 
the consent, of the parents or guardians. 

He pointed out that he had nothing 
to argue about regarding the use of 
these surveys in the school. He was 
only dealing with whether or not there 
was parental knowledge of their use 
and parental consent about their use. 
His amendment dealt with seeing that 
parents were informed, able to consent 
to their child’s participation. Because 
he said that: 

Simply stated, our amendment requires 
that before any elementary or secondary age 
child is subjected to psychiatric behavior, 
probing, or other nonscholastic and non- 
aptitude testing, there must first be ob- 
tained the written consent of the respective 
child or parent. 

He went on to express some problems 
in the school at that time. He said: 

The whole problem came about when 
schools started becoming more concerned 
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with children's attitudes, beliefs, and emo- 
tions rather than providing them with basic 
education— 

Remember, this is 1978, I might add 
parenthetically. 
in the schools, a situation where dramati- 
cally fewer young children can read, write, 
or count but who become worldly wise to 
stories about sex and drugs and violence. 
This does not speak well of the long-term 
emotional stability of the child and such im- 
plicit value changes which attend teaching 
very young children about drugs or sex, and 
which challenge their faith in their parents, 
constitutes the most vile threat to the 
American family. 

That was 1978. He went on to say that 
this is a distortion of the purpose and 
legislative intent of the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act. “It is 
not what Congress intended when this 
legislation was first enacted, and I am 
sure that is not on the minds of my 
colleagues.” 

Well, his amendment was accepted by 
Senator PELL at that time, who was 
managing that legislation. As I said, 
the regulations drafted to implement 
the amendment kept Senator HATCH’s 
intent from being accomplished. But 
there are other problems that evolve 
with those regulations that make it 
very difficult for a family to appeal to 
the Secretary of Education and to get, 
what they hope to get, some satisfac- 
tion. 

In the 10 years since the regulations 
were drafted, Madam President, only 17 
cases have successfully gotten through 
all the hoops and loops that a parent 
has to go through just to get an inves- 
tigation by the Family Compliance Of- 
fice. Only 17 cases. 

I want to say to you, Madam Presi- 
dent, that I start with a very basic 
principle: Parents are primarily re- 
sponsible for the upbringing and edu- 
cation of their children, and our Su- 
preme Court recognizes that. They гес- 
ognized it beginning in the 192075, and 
they recognized it as late as 1972, and 
they recognize it later than that, as re- 
cently as last year in a lower court of 
our system, which cited the Pierce case 
and the Yoder case. 

There is a series of three Supreme 
Court decisions that are the foundation 
for the constitutional right of parents 
to be primarily responsible for the up- 
bringing and education of their chil- 
dren. It was firmly established very 
early in some of these cases that par- 
ents retain the primary control over a 
child’s education. 

In Meyer versus Nebraska, 1923, the 
State of Nebraska had forbidden the 
teaching of all languages other than 
English in the schools. Apparently, the 
law at that time resulted from some 
antiforeign sentiment flourishing be- 
cause of World War I. A private school 
teacher was convicted for teaching 
German to one of his pupils. The Su- 
preme Court reversed the conviction. 
According to the Supreme Court, par- 
ents have a right to engage someone to 
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teach their children as they think ap- 
propriate without interference from 
the State. 

This doctrine was further strength- 
ened in the Pierce case of 1925, which 
held that a State cannot prohibit all 
education outside the public schools. 
Equivalent private schooling is a satis- 
factory alternative. Parental rights 
today are largely dependent on this 
case for their foundation. The court 
said that parents have a right to di- 
rect, first, the upbringing and, second, 
the education of their children. 

Additionally, the Supreme Court held 
in Farrington versus Tokushige in 1927 
that parents have a liberty interest in 
choosing their children’s teachers, cur- 
riculum, and textbooks without unrea- 
sonable interference from the State. 

This doctrine was affirmed most re- 
cently in Wisconsin versus Yoder in 
1972. That is an Amish case regarding 
the right of parents to conduct the edu- 
cation of their children separate and 
apart from the mandatory school at- 
tendance laws of a particular State. 
The Supreme Court said: The primary 
role of parents in the upbringing of 
their children is now established be- 
yond debate as an enduring American 
tradition.” 

Let me remind some people about the 
picture of Amish children in Iowa. The 
case involves Wisconsin, but it is very 
similar in Iowa. During the tenure in 
our State of Governor Harold Hughes— 
who went on бо become a very out- 
standing Member of this body from 1968 
to 1974, until he voluntarily retired— 
we had a truant officer going to a rural 
school of Amish children. You had 
these children, on the front pages of 
every major newspaper in the State of 
Iowa, running to the cornfield to hide 
from the truant officer. Well, that 
sparked a lot of attention to the cause 
of the education of Amish children in 
America and the constitutional rights 
of their parents to be involved in their 
education. 

I was in the legislature under Gov- 
ernor Harold Hughes’ leadership. We 
passed a law that solved the problem 
for the Amish people of the State of 
Iowa. But it did not solve the problems 
for the Amish in a lot of other States, 
including Wisconsin. That is why we 
ended up with the Yoder case. But, 
very definitely, the Yoder case just 22 
years old now and still legal precedent 
with the Supreme Court, establishes 
the primary role of the parents in the 
upbringing of their children. The Court 
goes beyond the cases of the 192078 
which I mentioned earlier. It says that 
parental authority in the upbringing of 
their children is now established be- 
yond debate as an enduring American 
tradition. 

Finally, in December of 1993, the su- 
preme court of the State of New York, 
appellate division, in the matter of 
Alfonzo versus Fernandez, stated that 
“The petitioners enjoy a well-recog- 
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nized liberty interest in rearing and 
educating their children in accord with 
their own views,” and cited both the 
Pierce and Yoder cases. 

The Alfonzo case involved a lot more 
controversial stuff today than with the 
Amish in 1972. It involved the distribu- 
tion of condoms without parental con- 
sent, and that involves a lot of con- 
troversial stuff today that people are 
trying to deal with, and, quite frankly, 
you know there is a lot of disagree- 
ment over the issue. A lot of people 
with good intent say it should be done. 

But here the court deals with the 
issue—not whether or not it is right or 
wrong to distribute condoms in the 
schools and the schools’ good-faith ef- 
forts to do that to solve a social prob- 
lem or a medical problem as well, but 
it involves whether or not parents 
ought to have something to say about 
that. The court, very clearly, said, 

The petitioner parents are being compelled 
by State authority to send their children 
into an environment where they will be per- 
mitted, even encouraged, to obtain a contra- 
ceptive device which the parents disfavor as 
a matter of private belief. Because the Con- 
stitution gives parents the rights to regulate 
their children’s sexual behavior as best they 
can, not only must a compelling State inter- 
est be found supporting the need for the pol- 
icy at issue, but that policy must be essen- 
tial to serving the interest as well. 

So you have the test of compelling 
State interest. You have the test of it 
being essential to what the State 
wants to accomplish. 

The court went on to say that it did 
not find the compelling State interest, 
and it reiterated the Pierce and Yoder 
doctrines. So clearly this is still the 
foundation of our U.S. Supreme Court. 
While Alfonzo is not a Supreme Court 
case, it is a recent appellate court deci- 
sion which affirms the doctrines estab- 
lished by Pierce in 1927 in the Supreme 
Court and by Yoder in 1972 by the Su- 
preme Court. 

Thus it is clear that the basis for my 
amendment is the constitutional right 
of parents to be primarily responsible 
for the upbringing and education of 
their children. 

Together these cases guarantee that 
parents have certain rights with re- 
spect to their children’s education. 
While a State government has an inter- 
est in the proper education of children 
within its borders, and we do not deny 
that interest, parents are primarily re- 
sponsible for this education. 

Thus the State must not unreason- 
ably interfere with this parental right. 
Absent a showing of abuse or neglect 
the parental right to direct and control 
the upbringing and development of 
their minor children remains very sub- 
stantial and may be subject to govern- 
mental interference only when such in- 
terference is supported by a significant 
government interest. 

I raise this balance of parental and 
State rights because, as my colleagues 
are fully aware, I have been a defender 
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of State and local control of education. 
This has been a principle over time 
that I have advanced and protected, 
not only in the State legislature but, 
here as well. 

However, what happens when States 
and localities are not fulfilling their 
responsibility to protect another basic 
constitutional foundation of our soci- 
ety? Then I think we can raise ques- 
tions, and Congress ought to be con- 
cerned. 

Obviously, we ought to have a con- 
cern in the same way of whether or not 
the door is open in a public school to 
all children regardless of race or reli- 
gion. 

What happens when parents’ rights 
are being trampled and State and local 
government, through its public 
schools, is the one trampling those 
rights? Well, Congress ought to be just 
as concerned about the violation of 
constitutional rights of parents in the 
schools as it is concerned about other 
sorts of constitutional violations which 
occur in that school. 

firmly believe that education 
should be controlled on the State and 
local level. However, I also firmly be- 
lieve that the parents’ right to control 
the upbringing and education of their 
children is paramount and the courts 
have declared it. Congress should pro- 
tect this right as much as they protect 
the civil rights of students’ access to 
the school door. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. GRASSLEY. I yield to the man- 
ager as long as I do not lose my right 
to the floor. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Would the Senator be 
willing just to permit us an oppor- 
tunity to counsel with him on the Sen- 
ator’s amendment? There are a number 
of provisions. The basic thrust of the 
proposal we are in great sympathy 
with and Senator KASSEBAUM is in 
great sympathy with. 

I was just wondering whether at this 
time the Senator would be willing to 
just withhold for a brief period of time 
and temporarily set aside that amend- 
ment and permit to accommodate the 
schedule of the Senator from Florida, 
and have an opportunity to visit with 
the Senator, and we can proceed with 
the debate on the amendment of the 
Senator from Florida? 

We think we can expedite the Sen- 
ator’s amendment, and the Senator 
from Florida is willing to enter into a 
time agreement. 

Mr. GRASSLEY. What is that time 
agreement? 

Mr. KENNEDY. Forty minutes even- 
ly divided. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts should be ad- 
vised the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Iowa has not been sent to 
the desk yet. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Fine. 

We are in the process of consulting 
with Senator KASSEBAUM, and we be- 
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lieve we have а proposal for the Sen- 
ator which I think would certainly 
reach his goal. 

Mr. GRASSLEY. Are they some very 
simple changes? Is the Senator talking 
about changing a few words or a com- 
plete rewrite of the amendment? 

Мг. KENNEDY. No. Basically, I think 
it carries the thrust of the Senator's 
purpose. We will be glad to share that 
language with the Senator. We believe 
that it would. We believe that we 
would accomplish the objective the 
Senator would like to do. I quite frank- 
ly think we might be able to achieve 
the Senator’s objective in a more expe- 
ditious way. I am not interested in 
leaving. I plan to be here for whatever 
period of time it takes. I thought we 
might be able to accommodate the 
Senator’s schedule first and then come 
right back to the Senator’s amend- 
ment. 

Mr. JEFFORDS. Madam President, I 
might address where I understand the 
suggestion to the Senator of Iowa 
would be to amend existing law which 
would make it much more simple rath- 
er than the language that the Senator 
presently has. 

Mr. GRASSLEY. That will not. I 
have heard about that approach. That 
will not solve the basic problem with 
the 1978 statute. 

Mr. JEFFORDS. If the Senator is 
amending the 1978 statute, would that 
not solve the basic problem with it? 

Mr. GRASSLEY. No, because of the 
inability to satisfy the Department of 
Education that there is a direct rela- 
tionship between the problem in the 
local school and a Federal dollar being 
spent. 

I will make that very clear. I am in 
the process now. I know it takes a long 
time to get to the point that the Sen- 
ator raises because of a very key ele- 
ment, and I have an answer for that. 

But I needed to establish the con- 
stitutional basis of the right of the par- 
ents in the education of their kids. I 
have done that now, and I wish to move 
on. I thought the Senator from Florida 
was satisfied with how long it was 
going to take my amendment because 
it would have been better for me to ac- 
commodate him at 11:30 a.m. than now. 
I spoke to the fact that Senator KEN- 
NEDY asked me to do this Thursday and 
I was responding to Senator KENNEDY. 
I wanted to be able to go through this 
and do it without any problem. 

Mr. JEFFORDS. Time runs on, and I 
defer at this point. I think the sug- 
gested amendment might meet the 
Senator’s requirements. However, I 
suggest he proceed so we do not lose 
any more time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Iowa. 

Mr. GRASSLEY. Madam President, 
in essence, the epitome of local con- 
trol, the control by the most basic in- 
stitutions of our society, is parental 
control. 
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Recent studies show that many of so- 
ciety’s problems, such as drug abuse, 
juvenile delinquency, teen pregnancy, 
low self-esteem, and low academic 
achievement to some extent is the re- 
sult of the breakdown of the family. 

With this in mind, should we not be 
taking steps to strengthen parents and 
the family? Should we not be protect- 
ing their rights and responsibilities as 
outlined by the Supreme Court cases 
that I discussed? 

Schools are taking on activities tra- 
ditionally in the purview of the family. 
Because schools are taking on these ad- 
ditional activities, they have less time 
to teach the basics. 

I would like to give some examples. 
As Senators, we live very busy lives, 
and I suppose for most of us we do not 
have young children still in school, but 
most of us have staff members who 
still have children in school. 

Madam President, some of us are a 
lot older than you are. 

I would like to have my colleagues 
consider the following in terms of their 
own relationship with their children or 
that of the children of staff because we 
are one big happy family. We have to 
be in each separate office here, staff 
and Member alike. The questions to my 
colleagues: 

Have you ever driven too fast? Have 
you ever neglected to complete a 
child’s school form? Have you ever let 
your child stay overnight at a friend's 
house without speaking with the par- 
ents? Have you ever worked so much 
that you do not have time to spend 
with your children? Have you ever re- 
fused to let your child participate in 
outside activities of the school because 
it was inconvenient? Have you ever 
missed a parent-teacher conference or 
other school activity? 

The point about these questions is 
that if any of my colleagues, or any 
other busy parent that might be listen- 
ing, have done any of these things you 
might be guilty of what is called ‘‘pas- 
sive child abuse.” 

I ask unanimous consent to print the 
full questionnaire that those few ques- 
tions were taken from and the letters 
from the mother who sent it to me and 
the child who took the questionnaire in 
the RECORD at this point. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

DAVENPORT, IA, 
JANUARY 26, 1994. 
Hon. CHARLES GRASSLEY, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, DC. 

DEAR SENATOR GRASSLEY: Thank you so 
much for your efforts to guide the education 
system in our country in a direction that 
will benefit our children. I have become in- 
creasingly concerned as I see the results of 
Goals 2000 and outcome-based education 
come home each day in my childrens 
backpacks. 

The attached "Passive Child Abuse” list- 
ing was, in fact, distributed and discussed in 
my daughter’s seventh grade Health class 
last spring (1993). She attends Walcott Jun- 
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ior High School, which is in the Davenport 
Community School District, Davenport, 
Iowa. The students were instructed to leave 
the copies on their desks when they left the 
room at the end of class. My daughter is 
aware of my concerns and chose to bring her 
copy home to me instead. 

Needless to say, I was shocked and quite 
upset at the message being sent to our chil- 
dren through this lesson. As you read 
through the list, you can see that virtually 
every parent has violated at least one of 
these criteria! I see this as a clear attempt 
to dissolve parent rights and usurp parental 
authority in the child’s mind. The fact that 
this was presented “іп secret“ from the par- 
ent only adds to the suspicions being raised 
in the child's mind. 

I see this as psychological testing (for re- 
sponses) and treatment of my daughter. 
Since this was completed without prior in- 
formed written consent by my husband or 
myself, I feel our own rights have been vio- 
lated. 

Please be diligent in your efforts to insure 
that parents and families are protected from 
this breach of our rights as you debate 
“Goals 2000”. I appreciate your thoughtful 
consideration. 

Sincerely, 
RITA S. PETERSON. 

Enclosures. 

JANUARY 26, 1994. 
Hon. CHARLES GRASSLEY, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, DC. 

DEAR SENATOR GRASSLEY: I am glad that 
you have taken this position regarding edu- 
cation. Before I start, I will tell you about 
myself. I am thirteen years old and I am in 
the eighth grade at Walcott Jr. High. My 
school is in the Davenport School District, 
Iowa. 

I was the student that obtained this sheet 
titled “Passive Child Abuse“. I took it out of 
my seventh grade health class last year. 
There was class discussion about the list. We 
were instructed not to take it out of the 
classroom, but, I thought that it was prob- 
ably not something we should be looking at 
in a health class. 

This isn't the only example of psycho- 
logical] testing and attitude-changing. In the 
same health class, we took a questionnaire 
twice (once at the beginning of the course, 
once at the end of the course). Our teacher 
said it was to see if our attitudes had 
changed over the length of the course. 
Though we did not put our name on it, we 
wrote on it our age, gender, race, parental 
status, etc. It had multiple choice questions 
like Do you often feel depressed?“ “What 
would you do if a friend was contemplating 
suicide?“ “Ноу do you feel about your cur- 
rent weight?“, and, How do you feel about 
yourself now?“ 

Also, all of a sudden our schools can’t have 
anything to do with religion. In our Spanish 
and chorus class, we can’t sing Christmas 
songs. We can't go caroling to different 
classes in our school because, as we were 
told, caroling is a Catholic tradition. My 
American studies teacher says that Puritans 
were “always constipated trying to think 
their high, good thoughts.“ They are trying 
to change out attitudes about religion. 

І am editor of my school paper, and in the 
last issue I wrote an editorial about how I 
was against a grade restructuring plan that 
was approved by our schoo] board. My prin- 
cipal called me into his office and intimi- 
dated me. He tried to tell me that all of my 
opinions were wrong. Even though all of the 
facts I used in my editorial were true and 
well checked, he told me those were wrong, 
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too. One of the facts was told to me and my 
class by a teacher and he still insisted it was 
wrong. I think it is wrong for a principal to 
intimidate a student and tell the student her 
opinions are wrong. 

I think it is wrong that they are trying to 
change and monitor our attitudes. I want to 
go to school to learn facts and not learn 
what opinions my school administration 
wants me to know. I want to form my own 
opinions. I urge Congress to help make sure 
kids can form their own opinions. 

Sincerely, 
MICHELLE PETERSEN. 


PASSIVE CHILD ABUSE* 


There are many ways to abuse children 
other than actively hitting, pushing, pinch- 
ing, and name-calling them. The following is 
a list of ways in which children may be pas- 
sively abused. 

1. Allowing children to stay up late watch- 
ing TV on school nights. 

2. Failure to have children’s Glasses fixed 
or teeth repaired. 

3. Failure to have a will made or to des- 
ignate a guardian for your children. 

4. Staying with a partner who is an active 
and abusive alcohol or drug user. 

5. Dating or living with someone who hates 
and is abusive to children. 

6. Driving too fast, carelessly, or under the 
influence of alcohol or drugs. 

7. Not fastening children into automobile 
child restraints, seat belts, and shoulder har- 
nesses when driving. 

8. Abusing alcohol or drugs or selling ille- 
gal drugs. 

9. Being very critical of mate and talking 
against him or her to children. 

10. Neglecting to fill out or sign children’s 
school forms. 

11. Having no idea who your children’s 
friends are or where your children hang out. 

12. Sending children to school when ill or 
letting them fake illness to avoid school. 

13. Not providing clean clothes and a clean 
home. 

14. Not having children immunized. 

15. Never following through on punish- 
ments given to children. 

16. Letting children stay overnight at a 
friend’s home without talking to the par- 
ents. 

17. Bringing one partner after another into 
your life. 

18. Never doing anything alone with your 
children. 

19. Working so much that there is no time 
to spend with children. 

20. Promising to do something with your 
children and then canceling out because you 
have lost interest. 

21. Treating yourself to new things but ex- 
pecting children to make do with what they 
have. 

22. Refusing to allow children to partici- 
pate in outside activities because it's incon- 
venient. 

23. Allowing children to watch adult (sex 
and violence) movies, 

24. Smoking cigarettes. 

25. Never taking children's side against a 
teacher or always taking children’s side 
against a teacher. 

26. Never attending parent-teacher con- 
ferences or other school activities. 

27. Making children late to school by not 
getting up in the morning. 

28. Having extremely high or low expecta- 
tions of children. 

29. Allowing your children to skip school 
because you want their company or because 
you do not feel like getting them dressed. 
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*Adapted from “Аге You A (Passive) Child 
Abuser?” an article in the April 29, 1991, 
Quad-City Times by Doris Wild Helmering of 
the Scripps Howard News Service. 


Mr. GRASSLEY. Madam President 
this questionnaire was discussed in a 
Davenport, IA, seventh grade health 
class, and children were specifically 
told not to take a copy out of the class- 
room or discuss this exercise with their 
parents. Fortunately, this mom has 
trained her kids that when this kind of 
thing happens, it is exactly the kind of 
thing that a parent ought to know 
about and the child took the question- 
naire home. 

Another mother wrote me a letter 
from which I will quote directly. 

Last year, my 15-year-old daughter, who 
was a student in Colorado School District 11, 
came home from school one day and told me 
about a survey she had been given instruc- 
tions to complete during algebra class. I 
would not have known about this survey if 
she hadn't mentioned it since the school did 
not notify parents they were administering 
it. The survey was unrelated to the subject 
of mathematics; instead, questions were 
asked about students’ emotions and out-of- 
school behavior, attitudes about parents, 
home life (including behavior of parents and 
siblings), and a variety of other invasive in- 
quiries, The purpose of this survey, the stu- 
dents were told, was to identify those stu- 
dents who would benefit“ from a thera- 
peutic support group. My daughter who was 
reluctant to submit to this type of non-aca- 
demic exercise, refused to respond to the sur- 
vey. She wrote “попе of your business” 
across the questionnaire and signed her 
name to the incomplete form. 

Two weeks later, she was told to leave at 
the end of her first period class and go to an- 
other room; she was not given the reason for 
this order. When she arrived, she was told to 
sit down and participate in a support 
group.“ for which she had been selected, 
based on her responses“ to the above-men- 
tioned survey. By way of introduction, the 
students were told to state their name and 
their favorite season of the year. When it 
was my daughter's turn, she said, “Му name 
is Sara and I have better things to do than to 
sit here and let you analyze me.“ She then 
rose from her seat and returned to her civics 
class. 

But the mother goes on to ask in her 
letter that the Senate please ensure 
that this type of psychological manipu- 
lation will not continue to be a part of 
the school system. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
full text of that letter be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD as follows: 

ALLEN, TX, October 30, 1993. 

DEAR SENATOR GRASSLEY: I am writing to 
express my intense concern about the non- 
academic subjects, invasive questionnaires, 
and psychological therapy being forced upon 
students in our public schools without either 
the permission or knowledge of parents—a 
subject in which, I believe, you are also in- 
terested. Please allow me to give you an ex- 
ample. 

Last year, my 15-year-old daughter, who 
was a student in Colorado School District 11, 
came home from school one day and told me 
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about a survey she had been given instruc- 
tions to complete during algebra class. I 
would not have known about this survey if 
she hadn’t mentioned it since the schoo] did 
not notify parents they were administering 
it. The survey was unrelated to the subject 
of mathematics; instead, questions were 
asked about students’ emotions and out-of- 
school behavior, attitudes about parents, 
home life (including behavior of parents and 
siblings), and a variety or other invasive in- 
quiries. The purpose of this survey, the stu- 
dents were told, was to identify those stu- 
dents who would ‘benefit’ from a thera- 
peutic support group. My daughter who was 
reluctant to submit to this type of non-aca- 
demic exercise, refused to respond to the sur- 
vey. She wrote “none of your business” 
across the questionnaire and signed her 
name to the incomplete form. 

Two weeks later, she was told to leave at 
the end of her first period class and go to an- 
other room; she was not given the reason for 
this order. When she arrived, she was told to 
sit down. and participate in a “support 
group.“ for which she had been selected, 
based on her responses“ to the above-men- 
tioned survey. By way of introduction, the 
students were told to state their name and 
their favorite season of the year. When it 
was my daughter’s turn, she said, “Му name 
is Sara and I have better things to do than to 
sit here and let you analyze me.“ She then 
rose from her seat and returned to her civics 
class. 

When she told me about this incident, I 
was proud of her willingness to stand up for 
her beliefs, in spite of potential disciplinary 
action by her school. I have instilled in my 
children the meaning of the Bill of Rights 
and what these rights mean to us as citizens. 
Our family does not necessarily subscribe to 
the tenets of popular psychology, and as citi- 
zens of the United States, our family should 
be allowed to choose not to participate in co- 
erced support group therapy in a public 
school. 

After my daughter's refusal to participate 
in this support group occurred, she was 
treated differently by some of her teachers— 
they viewed her as disrespectful and unco- 
operative—and I was finally forced to remove 
her from the Colorado state school system. 
Please ensure that this psychological manip- 
ulation will not continue to be part of our 
public school system, or added to the new 
education strategy, Goals 2000: Educate 
America Act. 

Sincerely, 
SUSAN L. GABRIEL. 

(Mrs. MURRAY assumed the chair.) 

Mr. GRASSLEY. Madam President, 
these things simply should not happen 
without parental knowledge or con- 
sent. 

Let me clarify here that my amend- 
ment does not deal with the right of 
the school districts to conduct these 
sorts of surveys or support groups. 
That decision is up to the local school 
district. My amendment only deals 
with the parents’ right to know that 
their child might be involved in that 
activity and consent to the activity. 

Some will argue that there is really 
not much wrong with Senator HATCH’s 
amendment of 1978, the protection of 
pupil rights amendment—section 439 of 
the General Education Provisions Act. 
They will argue that we can manipu- 
late that law a little bit to solve the 
problem. 
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Well, I think that is a very reason- 
able place to start. What I want the 
managers of the bill, Senator KENNEDY 
and Senator JEFFORDS, to be concerned 
about are the problems that we have 
with that approach; and that their at- 
tempts to change that law, as legiti- 
mate as it might be, will not solve the 
problem because of the inability to 
show the direct relationship between 
Federal funding and the activity in 
question. 

I checked into the 1978 law. If it is 
not working, why is it not working? We 
just ran into this terrible regulatory 
black hole, let me call it. 

So I wrote a letter to Secretary Riley 
at the Department of Education and 
raised some questions to clarify the 
1978 law and its implications for par- 
ents. 

Remember, in 10 years, since the reg- 
ulations were promulgated, we have 
only had 17 cases reach the threshold of 
an investigation. Many other parents 
have not been able to get through all 
the burdensome hoops. 

The law, as introduced by my col- 
league, Senator HATCH, in 1978 has two 
major provisions. First, to ensure that 
schools allow parents to review in- 
structional materials used in Depart- 
ment of Education funded research or 
experimentation programs or projects; 
and, second, to ensure that parents 
give written permission before Depart- 
ment-funded psychological and psy- 
chiatric testing or treatment is under- 
taken involving minor children who 
are thereby required to provide ele- 
ments of personal information listed in 
the law. 

Let me explain why the 1978 law usu- 
ally proves ineffective in practice. The 
regulations drafted to effectuate the 
purposes of the protection of pupil 
rights amendment simply place an 
undue burden on parents. First, parents 
must prove that they attempted a reso- 
lution at the local level. They must 
prove that the development and/or ad- 
ministration of the program is sup- 
ported by the U.S. Department of Edu- 
cation funds. 

They must prove that the activity 
that they find offensive meets the defi- 
nition of a research or experimentation 
program or project under the regula- 
tions. 

There is nothing wrong with going to 
local people to solve this, but a terrible 
burden when you have to prove that 
you have attempted to resolve the con- 
flict locally. 

If the conditions appear to exist that 
are spelled out in the law, then parents 
must get through each and every one of 
the following hoops for the Family 
Compliance Office at the Department 
of Education to investigate. 

Parents must prove that the specific 
activity that they find offensive is 
funded with Department of Education 
funds. They must prove that their child 
is directly affected by the activity in 
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question. They must prove that the ac- 
tivity meets the definition of psy- 
chiatric or psychological testing or 
treatment in the regulation. They 
must prove that the primary purpose of 
the activity is to reveal private infor- 
mation protected under the act. 

They must prove that the school has 
not received their written consent. 
They must prove that they attempted 
to resolve the conflict at the appro- 
priate State and local levels before fil- 
ing a complaint with the Family Com- 
pliance Office at the Department of 
Education in Washington. 

Madam President, with all due re- 
spect to the spirit and the intent of 
this 1978 law, unfortunately, the burden 
on parents is so heavy, so terribly 
heavy, that they understandably feel 
powerless to protect their children. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
portion of Secretary Riley’s letter 
dealing with the protection of pupil 
rights amendment be printed in the 
RECORD at this time. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 
THE SECRETARY, 
October 7, 1993. 
Hon. CHARLES Е. GRASSLEY, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, DC. 

DEAR SENATOR GRASSLEY: Thank you for 
your letter of August 9. In response to your 
questions, my staff has prepared the enclosed 
set of responses. I hope you will find this in- 
formation useful and will contact me if I 
may be of further assistance. 

Yours sincerely, 
RICHARD W. RILEY. 

Enclosure. 

PUPIL PROTECTION ACT 

The Family Policy Compliance Office also 
administers the Protection of Pupil Rights 
Amendment (PPRA) and is responsible for 
investigating alleged violations of PPRA and 
its implementing regulations, the Student 
Rights in Research, Experimental Activities, 
and Testing Regulations. Section 439 of the 
General Education Provisions Act, 20 U.S.C. 
§1232h. See also 34 CFR Part 98. 

The law has two major purposes. These are: 

To ensure that schools allow parents to re- 
view instructional materials used in U.S. De- 
partment of Education funded research or 
experimentation programs or projects (34 
CFR §98.3); and 

To ensure that parents give written per- 
mission before Department-funded psycho- 
logical and psychiatric testing or treatment 
is undertaken involving minor children who 
are thereby required to provide elements of 
personal information listed in the regula- 
tions (34 CFR 598.4). 

The specific questions you raised with re- 
gard to PPRA are addressed below. 

Issue: What must a parent do to trigger en- 
forcement under the Act? 

Response: Parents who believe that their 
rights under PPRA may have been violated 
may file a complaint with the Department 
by writing the Family Policy Compliance Of- 
fice. Complaints must contain specific alle- 
gations of fact giving reasonable cause to be- 
lieve that a violation of PPRA occurred. The 
regulations require the Family Policy Com- 
pliance Office to undertake a review of a 
complaint alleging a violation of §98.3 if the 
following conditions appear to exist: 
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(1) The development and/or administration 
of the program is supported with funds, in 
whole or in part, provided by the U.S. De- 
partment of Education. 

(2) The complainant is a parent or guard- 
ian of a student directly affected by the ас- 
tivity; 

(3) The activity meets the definition of re- 
search or experimentation program or 
project found in §98.3(b); 

(4) The complainant has attempted to re- 
solve the apparent conflict at the appro- 
priate local and State levels (if a State com- 
plaint procedure exists) before filing the 
complaint with the Department. 

For complaints alleging violation of §98.4, 
the Department is required to investigate a 
complaint only if all of the following condi- 
tions appear to exist: 

(1) The activity that is the subject of the 
complaint is supported with funds supplied, 
in whole or in part, by the U.S. Department 
of Education. 

(2) The complainant is either a parent or 
guardian of a student, or the student if an 
adult or emancipated minor, who is directly 
affected by the activity. 

(3) The activity meets the definition of 
psychiatric or psychological examination, 
test, or treatment іп 898.4(0)(1) and 
§98.4(c)(2) of the regulations. 

(4) The primary purpose of the activity is 
to reveal any of the information listed in 
§98.4(a)(1)-(7). 

(5) The school district or other recipient of 
funds has not obtained prior written consent 
of the student’s parent. 

(6) The complainant has attempted to re- 
solve the apparent conflict at the appro- 
priate local and State levels (if a State com- 
plaint procedure exists) before filing the 
complaint with the Department. 

Once the Department receives a valid com- 
plaint—one that meets the conditions de- 
scribed above—the Family Policy Compli- 
ance Office provides written notice to the 
educational agency that includes the sub- 
stance of the alleged violation. The written 
notice also informs the educational agency 
that the Office will investigate the com- 
plaint and that the agency may submit a 
written response to the allegation(s). The Of- 
fice will provide the educational agency with 
a “response form’’ that, when completed, 
will aid in the investigation. If the agency 
does not submit a written response to the al- 
legation(s) presented, the Office may at that 
point make a determination based on the 
available information as provided by the 
complainant. 

Following the receipt of the complaint and 
the notice to the educational agency, the 
parties may submit further written or oral 
arguments. The evidence received by the 
parties will be examined in light of the cri- 
teria explained above to determine whether 
a PPRA violation has occurred. 

The Family Policy Compliance Office pro- 
vides the complainant and the educational 
agency a written notice of the findings and 
the basis for the findings. If a violation has 
occurred, that office will provide the agency 
with a statement setting forth the specific 
steps that it must take to come into compli- 
ance with the law. The educational agency is 
given a reasonable amount of time to 
achieve voluntary compliance. 

If the educational agency does not comply 
during the period of time set by the Family 
Policy Compliance Office, the Department 
may, at its discretion, initiate one of the fol- 
lowing actions: (1) withhold further pay- 
ments; (2) issue a complaint to compel com- 
pliance through a cease-and-desist order; or 
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(3) terminate eligibility to receive funding 
under an applicable program. However, as in 
the Department’s experience in administer- 
ing FERPA, we have never had to take such 
action because voluntary compliance has al- 
ways been secured. 

Issue: What is the standard of proof re- 
quired under the Act? How does a parent 
meet the necessary standards of proof? How 
is a parent protected if he or she cannot 
meet the necessary standard of proof? 

Response: As explained above, complaints 
must contain specific allegations of fact giv- 
ing reasonable cause to believe that a viola- 
tion of PPRA occurred and must appear to 
meet the conditions listed above before an 
investigation is initiated by the Department. 
Following its investigation, the Family Pol- 
icy Compliance Office provides to the com- 
plainant and the educational agency a writ- 
ten notice of its findings and the basis for its 
findings. 34 CFR §98.9(b). The regulations 
provide that “[i]f the Office finds that the re- 
cipient . . . has not complied with [PPRA]“ 
it notifies the recipient of the specific steps 
that it must take to comply. 34 CFR §98.9(c) 
(emphasis added). There is no other ‘“‘stand- 
ard of ргооГ” set forth in the statute or regu- 
lations, and the Department interprets this 
as equivalent to the ordinary “ргеропдег- 
ance of the evidence” (more likely than not) 
standard used in civil litigation. That is, the 
Office will determine whether it is more 
likely than not that the educational agency 
has not complied with PPRA’s requirements. 
If the “standard of proof” has not been met, 
it means that the Department has found that 
PPRA was not violated. 

Issue: How many cases have been filed 
since passage of the Act? 

Response: The Family Policy Compliance 
Office has received numerous requests for in- 
vestigation of allegations of violation since 
the regulations were promulgated. However, 
valid complaints are restricted to those pro- 
grams, projects, and testing that meet the 
above criteria. “Complaints” received in 
writing that do not meet the above delin- 
eated criteria are treated as inquiries for in- 
formation about PPRA requirements. Addi- 
tionally, the Family Policy Compliance Of- 
fice responds to numerous calls of concern 
and requests for information by telephone 
from parents regarding the applicability of 
PPRA to certain programs and for informa- 
tion regarding our investigation procedures. 
The Department has initiated investigation 
into 17 formal complaints alleging violation 
of PPRA. 

However, no school district or State edu- 
cational agency has had funding withdrawn 
as a result of our investigations. The school 
districts or State educational agencies in 
question voluntarily brought their activities 
into compliance with PPRA. Additionally, 
some of the complaints investigated were 
later found to be invalid because no Depart- 
ment funds were found to be involved in the 
activities in question, although it may have 
been initially believed by the parent that De- 
partment funds were involved. As a matter 
of note, the last three investigations con- 
ducted by the Family Policy Compliance Of- 
fice resulted in two State departments of 
education and one local school district 
adopting agreements with the Department to 
implement policies in compliance with 
PPRA. 

Issue: How many cases were deemed incon- 
clusive because the parents were unable to 
meet the necessary standard of proof? 

Response: We understand your question to 
be how many allegations of violation of 
PPRA have been deemed inconclusive be- 
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cause we determined the conditions nec- 
essary for an investigation were not satis- 
fied. Our records are not kept in such a way 
that we can provide this information. 

Issue; Are there other federal educational 
laws, beyond the Protection of Pupil Rights 
Amendment, which grant protection to spe- 
cific parties? (Such as, but not limited to, 
the Individuals with Disabilities Education 
Act.) If so, what is the standard of proof 
under those laws? 

Response: It would take us additional time 
to review all the education laws in order to 
provide you with a summary of the statutes 
that grant protection to specific parties. 

Issue: How are the funds tracked so that it 
is possible to know which activities are fed- 
erally funded and thus, must follow the no- 
tice requirements of the Protection of Pupil 
Rights Amendment? 

Response: PPRA and the implementing 
regulations apply to programs, projects, and 
testing if Department funds are involved in 
either their development or implementation. 
The Department maintains information 
about the award of grants (discretionary and 
formula) and contracts to States and local 
educational agencies. However, the Depart- 
ment does not maintain a listing of specific 

programs, projects, or other activities con- 
ducted with these funds. The Department re- 
lies on the States to account for the use of 
such funds. In conducting a PPRA investiga- 
tion, we work with the school district and/or 
State department of education to make this 
determination. 

As noted above, complaints filed with the 
Department under PPRA must include evi- 
dence of attempted resolution at the local 
level—and at the State level if a State reso- 
lution process exists. Should the above con- 
ditions exist, however, parents may file a 
complaint with the Family Policy Compli- 
ance Office, providing adequate information 
to substantiate their allegation that a viola- 
tion of PPRA has occurred. 

Mr. GRASSLEY. Madam President, 
one mother attempting to come under 
the protections of the Pupil Protection 
Act, wrote a letter to her local school 
district superintendent asking that her 
child not be involved in any school ac- 
tivity listed under the Pupil Protection 
Act unless she was first given access to 
the relevant materials and her written 
consent was obtained. 

In other words, this parent was doing 
exactly what she thought the 1978 law 
gave her a right to do. Her letter de- 
scribes the superintendent’s answer as 
follows: 

Both the Mentor Board and staff are com- 
mitted to full compliance with all applicable 
laws governing the District. However, we 
(meaning the school superintendent and the 
school district] cannot and will not modify 
our entire approach to education in the Dis- 
trict based upon a Federal statute which has 
only limited application to our program. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
that letter printed in the RECORD at 
this point. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

NOVEMBER 2, 1993. 
Hon. SENATOR GRASSLEY, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, DC. 

DEAR SENATOR GRASSLEY: I am writing you 
to express my frustration with the present 
condition of our education system. There 
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was a time, not so long ago, when our com- 
munities and schools were very close * * * 
functioning as one and benefiting all. We 
sent our children off to school where they 
could acquire all of the tools necessary to 
function as a responsible and contributing 
adult. They learned of the academics * * * 
English, Math, Science, Geography * * * etc. 
from textbooks. They learned social graces 
жж» fairness, politeness, compassion, civic 
duty, etc. through participation in activities 
with other children and by following exam- 
ples set by fine teachers. That was their en- 
vironment *** a kind, compassionate, 
knowledgeable teacher leading by example 
and focused on rigorous academics. Parents 
worked hand-in-hand with teachers, reinforc- 
ing what they had learned that day in school 
„ trusting their children’s schools and 
teachers. This system built, and will con- 
tinue to build, America * * * or so we were 
taught. 

Early this century social engineering” 
utilizing the tools of the psychologist's trade 
began to find its way into our classrooms. It 
was harmless enough at its inception * * * 
just a way of more formally instructing the 
social skills. Time spent in this area was 
minimal. But as the decades rolled by, it 
began to “eat into“ the time set aside for 
academics * * * the primary reason for the 
children being there. True academics moved 
further and further into the background 
while psychological assessments and later, 
manipulations, moved to the foreground. It 
happened so gradually * * most parents 
were lulled to sleep * * comfortable іп 
their trusting relationship with the schools. 
This, after all, was a better way to build 
America * * * or so we were told. 

Today * * * our students, teachers and ad- 
ministrators alike * * * spend the over- 
whelming majority of time pursuing the psy- 
chology of it all. Our schools, once the place 
of academics, are now devoting most time, 
energy and money to the ‘“‘feel-good’’ cur- 
riculum. I would wager that it is for this rea- 
son alone that our schools have deteriorated 
in their ability to teach. Our schools are pro- 
ducing illiterate adults * but ones that 
feel good about being so. 

School administrators were quick to see 
this as a wonderful way to run the schools 
„a reduction in measurable academics, 
accompanied by an increase in unmeasurable 
psychological assessments and counseling. 
Remember, these are not just measurable 
and unmeasurable as it applies to the stu- 
dent, but also as it applies to the schools 
* * * who all the time demand (and get) larg- 
er budgets. It is by their implicit design that 
there is no real means of accounting when 
our school administrators fail. We parents 
can no longer measure the successes and fail- 
ures of our school systems * * * all we’re to 
do is feed it more money and more children. 

All this has come to a head recently 
throughout the country and it has driven a 
powerful wedge between the schools and the 
community. No longer can the schools be 
given our trust Carte Blanche“, and for 
good reason * * * our privacy and the sanc- 
tity of our families have been breached by 
the psychological assessing and the record- 
ing of these assessments in computer 
databases throughout the nation. Tech- 
nology has made it a snap. 

Who knows what future uses (or misuses) 
of this information will be * * * who knew of 
what use (or misuse) the recording of infor- 
mation in Germany would bring to the 
world? Much of that data was collected by 
documenting the results of harmless men- 
tal“ testing (currently referred to as “сойп- 
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seling") done in the 1920's and 3075. Can what 
followed there happen here? Probably not, 
thankfully * * * but none of us can answer 
definitely not. A decade ago it would have 
been ridiculous to presume that the Berlin 
wall would no longer stand * * that the 
USSR would disassemble itself. Who knows 
for certain what our future is? What will the 
seemingly innocent aspects of this ‘‘class- 
room psychology” mutate into in the coming 
years? 

Many parents have recently submitted 
“Hatch” letters (а copy of which is enclosed) 
to their children’s schools in an effort to 
combat this problem. The response that my 
husband and I received from our district su- 
perintendent includes the following para- 
graph, which pretty well sums up their lack 
of respect for the parents of those students 
entrusted to them: 

“Both the Mentor Board and staff are com- 
mitted to full compliance with all applicable 
laws governing the District. However, we 
cannot and will not modify our entire ap- 
proach to education in the District based 
upon a federal statute which has only lim- 
ited application to our program.“ 

What a reply. We express our genuine con- 
cerns and respectfully request a review of 
curriculum, and this guy crawls into a legal 
shell. Perhaps that shell is one of our prob- 
lems. Imagine the frustration and mistrust 
that this kind of response breeds in our com- 
munity. I know how it affected us * * * I can 
only imagine how it affected those with reli- 
gious convictions, who take very seriously 
many of the items on the list that my hus- 
band and I had no problem with. 

Is this all only a mistrust of the schools by 
the parents? Is this a one-way street? No 
„as parents have awakened to what's 
happened, they are increasingly viewed as 
threats to school budgets. We see the 
schools’ mistrust of parents demonstrated 
through actions like the earmarking of $10 
million by the NEA for campaigning in oppo- 
sition to the “voucher” initiative in Califor- 
nia. What does the NEA fear? If parents 
choose another school for their child, won't 
the child's new teachers be members of the 
NEA, as well? Or do they fear that new 
schools will spring up dedicated to measur- 
able academics? Is that perhaps more work? 
Is it too measurable? Do they fear that a 
precedence is being set by the upward-spiral- 
ing numbers of home schoolers"? 

The mistrust, in both directions, is the de- 
structive force that needs to be dealt with. 
One way of dealing with it is to strengthen 
one of the core philosophies of America * * * 
our rights to privacy. What harm can come 
of creating laws that enhance the sanctity of 
the family * * * that reaffirm our rights 
that secure further our freedoms? This 
will be the first step in healing the division 
between community and school *** we 
could once again hand over our most treas- 
ured gifts * * * our children * * * to go and 
learn to love learning * * * secure in know- 
ing that the right to privacy within our fam- 
ily unit is protected by We, the people * * * 
This is the way America was built * * * this 
we know. 

We must enact much stronger legislation 
at the local, State and Federal levels of our 
country to halt this invasion of our homes. 
Will the passing of new laws, or the strength- 
ening of existing ones, stop the sapping of 
time from true academics“? Will it stop the 
foolish waste of money? No * * * but what it 
can do is to stop the erosion of our rights 
and freedoms, the rest of what ails the learn- 
ing community will be taken care of in the 
home, at local board meetings and at the 
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polls * * * perhaps that’s why I decided to 
write this on election day. We, the parents, 
are taking our schools back. But we need 
help from those legislators who still truly 
believe that serving the public’s interest is 
an honor. 
Sincerely, 
Mrs. JANE F. PONN, 
Parent. 


THE RIGHTS OF PARENTS AND STUDENTS RE- 
GARDING PUBLIC AND PRIVATE SCHOOL EDU- 
CATION 


Considering the diversity of curricular 
matters being discussed in both public and 
private school today, it is of vital impor- 
tance that parents know their rights and the 
rights of their children under law. It is 
equally important that parents inform the 
school authorities, in the institution where 
their child attends, that they desire to have 
access to and opportunity to approve or dis- 
approve of the curricula their child will be 
taught before the child is subjected to the 
material in class. 

It does not go without saying that much of 
what is being taught as truth“ and fact“ 
in schools today is directly contrary to 
measurable scientific thought and tradi- 
tional family values. 

The recent upsurge of parents in New York 
City regarding materials of a perverted sex- 
ual orientation that were being thrust upon 
their children at the first grade level, is it- 
self only the tip of the iceberg. 

Educational institutions are not a law 
unto themselves. They are accountable to 
local school boards, which in turn, are ac- 
countable to parents and the public-at-large. 
Given the overall mobility of our society, 
whether a student in one state is correctly 
taught ought to be the concern of the rest of 
us. Thus, New York's problems are ours as 
well. 

The following letter is a model by which 
you may legally inform your school officials 
of your rightful desires with respect to the 
education of your child. Read it carefully; 
then copy and submit it to your local school 
officials. Be certain that they not be allowed 
to ignore your request for a copy of their 
“policy statement on procedures for parental 
permission requirements.” 

This is your right under the law. 

The original letter was reprinted from How 
Good is Your School? by Sally D. Reed. Na- 
tional Council for Better Education, Capital 
Headquarters, Washington, DC 20070-0158. 

Some minor modifications were made to 
the original letter by the SYSOP of the 
OHPIN BBS. These changes were additions 
to the original text, and were included to 
eliminate what we considered to be potential 


loopholes. 

Parents’ Name(s): 

Date: 

Street Address, City, State, 
Zip: 

I am the parent of „who attends 


school. Under U.S. legislation and court deci- 
sion, parents have the primary responsibility 
for their children’s education, and pupils 
have certain rights which the schools may 
not deny. 

Parents have the right to be assured that 
their children’s beliefs and moral values are 
not undermined by the schools. Pupils have 
their right to have and to hold their values 
and moral standards without direct or indi- 
rect manipulations by the schools’ supple- 
mentary assignments. 

Under the Hatch Amendment, I hereby re- 
quest that my child not be involved in any 
school activities or material listed below un- 
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less I have first reviewed all the relevant ma- 
terials and have given my prior written con- 
sent for their use: 

Psychological and psychiatric treatment 
or testing that is designed to affect behav- 
ioral, emotional or attitudinal characteris- 
tics of an individual or designed to elicit in- 
formation about attitudes, habits, traits, 
opinions, beliefs or feelings of an individual 
or group; 

Values clarification, use of moral dilem- 
mas, discussion of religious or moral stand- 
ards, role-playing or open-ended discussions 
of situations involving moral issues, and sur- 
vival games including life/death decision ex- 
ercises; 

Contrived incidents for self-revelation; 
sensitivity training, group encounter ses- 
sions, talk-in, magic circle techniques, self- 
evaluation and auto-criticism; strategies de- 
signed for self-disclosure including the keep- 
ing of a diary or a journal or a log book; 

Sociograms, sociodrama; psychodrama; 
blindfolded walks; isolation techniques; 
death education, including abortion, eutha- 
nasia, suicide, use of violence, and discus- 
sions of death and dying; 

Curricula pertaining to drugs and alcohol; 

Nuclear war, nuclear policy and nuclear 
classroom games; 

Globalism, one-world government or anti- 
nationalistic curricula; 

Discussion and testing on interpersonal re- 
lationships; discussions of attitudes towards 
parents and parenting; 

Educating in human sexuality, including 
pre-marital sex, extra-marital sex, contra- 
ception, abortion, homosexuality, group sex 
and marriages, prostitution, incest, bestial- 
ity, masturbation, divorce, population con- 
trol, and roles of males and females; sex be- 
havior and attitudes of student and family; 

Pornography and any materials containing 
profanity and/or sexual explicitness; 

Guided fantasy techniques; hypnotic tech- 
niques; imagery and suggestology; 

Discussions of witchcraft, occultism, the 
supernatural, and Eastern mysticism; 

Political and/or religious affiliations of 
student or family; 

Income of family; 

Non-academic personality tests; question- 
naires on personal and family life attitudes. 

The purpose of this letter is to preserve my 
child’s rights under the Protection of Pupil 
Rights Amendment (The Hatch Amendment) 
to the General Education Provision Act, and 
under its regulations as published in the 
Federal Register of September 6, 1984, which 
became effective November 12, 1984. 

These regulations provide a procedure for 
filing complaints first at the local level, and 
then when the U.S. Department of Edu- 
cation. If a voluntary remedy fails, federal 
funds can be withdrawn from those in viola- 
tion of the law. 

I respectfully ask you to send me a sub- 
stitute written response to this letter, at- 
taching a copy of your policy statement on 
procedures for parental permission require- 
ments, to notify all my child's teachers, and 
to keep a copy of this letter in my child’s 
permanent file. 

Thank you for your cooperation. 

Mr. GRASSLEY. Note, please, what 
the superintendent said. He said that 
the Pupil Protection Act had only lim- 
ited application to his programs. 

Secretary Riley’s response to my 
questions about the protection of the 
pupil rights amendment, combined 
with Mrs. Ponn’s letter about the re- 
sponse from her local school super- 
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intendent, confirms my belief that this 
law provides little practical protection 
for parents. And my statistical proof 
that in 10 years since the regulations 
were promulgated, only 17 requests 
have gotten through all these hoops to 
even be investigated. Only 17 cases 
have been investigated since the regu- 
lations were completed in 1984. 

However, I have received more than 
17 letters of complaint in just the last 
10 days, since my amendment has been 
out for public discussion. 

So, turning then, to my amendment, 
it takes a more concrete approach. It 
says that a Goals-2000-funded school 
cannot do activities involving survey- 
ing, analyzing, or evaluating the per- 
sonal values, attitudes, beliefs, or sex- 
ual behavior of a student unless it gets 
prior written consent of the student, if 
emancipated, or parent if the student 
is not emancipated. It further requires 
that the parent or guardian have ac- 
cess to curriculum materials or infor- 
mation regarding activities relevant to 
the development or assessment of per- 
sonal values, attitudes, beliefs, or sex- 
ual behavior of a student before the im- 
plementation of such curriculum, use 
of such materials, or occurrence of 
such activity. 

The school districts can do anything 
they want to with Federal money or 
their own money. They can offer all 
these approaches that they want. I 
would not presume to interfere in a 
school district’s right to do that. 

I only say—based upon the constitu- 
tional rights which the Supreme Court 
has stated for parents to be chiefly re- 
sponsible for the upbringing and edu- 
cation of their children—that the par- 
ent has a right to know about these ac- 
tivities and look at the material. 

I would like my colleagues to note 
what my amendment does not require. 
Some of this will be for purposes of em- 
phasis because I have stated it before. 
It does not require that parents prove 
the activity in question is federally 
funded or what the primary purpose of 
the activity is. That is a very major 
stumbling block to getting the relief 
that Senator HATCH meant to get for 
parents in the 1978 law. 

It does not require that the parent 
prove that the activity is research or 
experimental in nature. That is a very 
difficult thing for a parent to show to 
get relief. All the parent has to dem- 
onstrate is that the activity in ques- 
tion involves personal values, atti- 
tudes, beliefs, or sexual behavior of 
their child and that their written con- 
sent was not obtained. As a parent, do 
you think that you ought to have the 
right to know that your child is being 
questioned about their personal values, 
about their attitudes, and about their 
beliefs about their sexual behavior? I 
think most parents would want to 
know that. Actually, I think most par- 
ents think they would have that right 
now. 
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Madam President, it is not my intent 
to unduly burden school districts. Note 
that my amendment does not tell 
school districts how they are to gain 
written consent from parents. Some 
school districts will probably simply 
add a form at the beginning of the year 
for parents to sign, telling them that 
their children will be involved in these 
kinds of activities at times. Most par- 
ents would probably sign such a form 
carte blanche. But for parents who 
truly want to be involved on a daily 
basis in their child’s educational ac- 
tivities, the school would need to con- 
tact them before this particular activ- 
ity took place. 

The latest social science research 
shows what many of us have believed 
all along, that the family is the best 
available institution to foster healthy, 
happy and well-adjusted children. 
These children are best able and most 
likely to excel in every area of life, in- 
cluding school. True education reform 
must foster the family as the most 
basic unit of our society. In fostering 
the family, children will learn and be- 
come fruitful citizens. When schools 
are acting behind the backs of parents 
to influence the values, attitudes, be- 
liefs, or sexual behavior of their chil- 
dren, that does not foster the family. 
And that would be true even if there is 
no ill intent. And I do not know that 
there is any ill intent on the part of 
schools to do that. 

So I urge my colleagues to join me in 
providing this needed information for 
parents and families. I have received 
additional letters from parents in Ar- 
kansas, Georgia, Indiana, my home 
State of Iowa, Kentucky, Maryland, 
Missouri, New Mexico, Ohio, Okla- 
homa, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, 
Virginia and Washington, who have 
had activities of this nature take place 
without their knowledge or consent. 

I thought I would go into just one 
survey that was being given in my 
State, just to point out some of the 
things that parents might have some 
concern about. I am not going to go 
through all the questions. 

There were questions like: 

Do you regard yourself as a bigot? 

Do you think homosexuality is a problem 
society must deal with as strictly as pos- 
sible? 

Do you think people are born homosexual 
or do you think they choose to be homo- 
sexual? 

Do you think the United States was stolen 
from Native Americans or do you think that 
it was rightfully colonized by Europeans? 

Have you ever rolled up your car windows 
in a predominantly minority neighborhood? 

Have you ever rolled up your windows ina 
predominantly poor white neighborhood? 

How would you feel about having a minor- 
ity as a physician? 

Then it lists a whole bunch of nation- 
alities and religions: Irish-Americans, 
Hispanic-Americans, Italian-Ameri- 
cans, African-Americans, Eastern-In- 
dian-Americans, British-Americans, 
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French-Americans, Polish-Americans, 
German-Americans, Eastern-European- 
Americans, Nordic-Americans, Japa- 
nese-Americans, Vietnamese-Ameri- 
cans, native Americans, Middle-East- 
ern-Americans, Jews, Catholics, 
Protestants, and then, last, Others 
Please specify.” 

Then it asks a whole series of ques- 
tions where you are supposed to put 
down the number from these nationali- 
ties or religious groups. 

I wonder what the purpose of this 
questionnaire is in a school system? 
You know, the American school system 
is the greatest institution of the de- 
mocratization of American society 
that exists. It is even more basic than 
our churches. That should not be, but 
there is more democratization of 
American society that goes on in the 
schools than even in the churches of 
America. 

So schools ought to be pulling Amer- 
ican society together, not leading to 
the Balkanization of American society. 
It seems to me the questions I am 
going to read emphasizing whether you 
are an Irish-American, a Hispanic- 
American, an Italian-American, an Af- 
rican-American, or whether you are a 
Jew or a Catholic do not send the right 
signals to our schoolchildren. The 
questions are: 

Which of the above— 

Meaning all these divisions of Amer- 
ican society based on nationalities and 
religion— 

Which of the above do you think is respon- 
sible for the decline of the U.S. economy? 

When are we in the business, Madam 
President, of making a case that a par- 
ticular subdivision of America is re- 
sponsible for the economic decline or 
for a depression? 

Which of the above do you think is more 
susceptible to alcoholism? 

When I was in school, there was not 
a teacher who tried to lead me to be- 
lieve that one division of America, 
based on nationality or religion, was 
more prone to alcoholism than another 
one. Is that the sort of signal we are 
supposed to be sending through our 
educational system, that we ought to 
look for certain nationalities that 
might be more prone to alcoholism 
than others? 

Which of the above do you think is the 
most likely to raise a large family? 

Is that geared toward Catholics, 
maybe? Is there something bad about 
Catholicism? Or is that geared toward 
Italians? Or would that be geared to- 
ward African-Americans? Is that not a 
nice attitude to put in the minds of our 
young people? Is that going to bring 
America together, or is that going to 
tear America apart? 

Which of the above do you think is most 
subject to suspicion of criminal activity? 

I will let you guess what that is 
geared toward. 

Which of the above are you most likely to 
assume does not speak fluent English? 
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Which of the above do you think is most 
likely to have any connection to organized 
crime? 

Think about that one. We all know 
where that one is geared. 

Which of the above do you think is most 
likely to have incomes over $50,000? 

I do not know whether that nec- 
essarily implies hatred or not. 

Which of the above do you think would be 
most likely to eliminate an entire race? 

Here we have kids in school being 
asked to think in terms of what divi- 
sion of America—Irish-American, His- 
panic-American, Italian-American, Af- 
rican-American, Eastern-Indian-Amer- 
ican, British-American, French-Amer- 
ican, Polish-American, German-Amer- 
ican, Eastern-European-American, Nor- 
dic-American, Japanese-American, Vi- 
etnamese-American, native American, 
Middle-Eastern-American, Jews, 
Catholics, or Protestants—would want 
to eliminate an entire race. 

Do I raise any questions about the 
school being able to test this way if 
they want to? No. Under my amend- 
ment, the school can test this way if 
they want to. All I say as a parent, 
Madam President, is you have a right 
to know that the school is asking these 
questions of your child. If you do not 
want to know that, then you do not 
have enough concern about your kids 
and you do not have to exercise your 
rights. 

Then the questionnaire goes on to 
ask: 

Who has most influenced the way you feel 
about other races? With whose influence 
have you most strongly disagreed? 

Here is a question: 

If you could eliminate an entire race, 
would you? 

Do we want our kids to think in 
terms of the possibility of eliminating 
an entire race, to indicate that it is a 
good thing to be doing? What I would 
want to teach in my school is that it 
was wrong, absolutely wrong, for a guy 
like Adolf Hitler to do what he did to 
the Jewish population of Europe. No 
question about it. 

If we are concerned about racism in 
our schools, do you want our kids to 
think about the elimination of an en- 
tire race? We want to teach people to 
get along with each other. I hope it is 
not constitutionally impermissible to 
say that it is wrong not to love a per- 
son that is a little bit different than 
you. Agape love, meaning that you 
have an intense interest in the well- 
being of your fellow man or woman. 
That is what we should be teaching in 
school. 

We had an amendment before us ear- 
lier today about violence in schools. 
We are going to adopt an amendment, 
I believe, that will say that there can- 
not be any Federal rule or regulation 
that keeps a teacher from protecting 
himself or herself from criminal activ- 
ity that might be going on in a school. 
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If we start using our schools to bring 
people together as opposed to empha- 
sizing the things that this question- 
naire emphasizes, we might not have 
the problems of criminal activity in 
our schools. We in America have to 
pull together, cooperate, work to- 
gether, love each other, and be tolerant 
toward each other. 

Then it goes on to ask after the ques- 
tion, “If you could eliminate an entire 
race, would you? If yes, which опе?” 

Madam President, I ask unanimous 
consent that the entire survey be 
printed in the RECORD, along with a 
letter from the mother who sent it to 
me. 

There being no objection, the survey 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


JANUARY 31, 1994. 

DEAR SENATOR GRASSLEY: I have been 
asked to submit a letter stating my experi- 
ence with the Assessment Test given in the 
Bettendorf Schools. 

In the school year of 1991-1992 my sopho- 
more son was administered the test in his 
Social Studies class. as I understand it, the 
test was not always administered in any one 
certain class. My son informed me that he 
only chose a certain few questions to answer. 
After reviewing the questions on the test and 
becoming totally upset about the kind of 
questions being asked of our youth I would 
have definitely requested that my son not 
partake in the test taking process had I 
known this was to be given. In the future I 
will request my children going through the 
system be excluded from this testing. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. SUSAN GRUENHAGEN. 


BETTENDORF SURVEY 


Note: This poll is entirely anonymous ex- 
cept for your sex and graduation year. Please 
answer as honestly as you can. 

Are you male or female? 

What year are you? 

Do you regard yourself as a bigot? 

Do you think homosexuality is a problem 
society must deal with as strictly as pos- 
sible? 

Do you think people are born homosexual 
or do you think they choose to be homo- 
sexual? 

Do you think everyone who wishes to be- 
come a United States citizen should be made 
to speak a minimal/function amount of the 
English language? 

Do you think the United States was stolen 
from native Americans or do you think it 
was rightfully colonized by Europeans? 

Have you ever rolled up your car windows 
in a predominantly minority neighborhood? 

Have you ever rolled up your windows іп а 
predominantly poor white neighborhood? 

How would you feel about having a minor- 
ity as your physician? 

Nationalities and religions: 

(1) Irish-Americans 

(2) Hispanic-Americans 

(3) Italian-Americans 

(4) African-Americans 

(5) Eastern-Indian-Americans 

(6) British-Americans 

(7) French-Americans 

(8) Polish-Americans 

(9) German-Americans 

(10) Eastern-European-Americans 

(11) Nordic-Americans 

(12) Japanese-Americans 
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(13) Viet Namese-Americans 

(14) Native-Americans 

(15) Middle-Eastern-Americans 

(16) Jews 

(17) Catholics 

(18) Protestants 

(19) Other (please name) 

All “Which of the above“ questions should 
be answered with the numbers of the nation- 
ality or religion: 

Which of the above do you think is respon- 
sible for the decline of the U.S.’s economy? 

Which of the above do you think is more 
susceptible to alcoholism? 

Which of the above do you think is the 
most likely to raise a large family (8 or more 
children)? 

Which of the above do you think is most 
subject to suspicion of criminal activity? 

Which of the above are you most likely to 
assume does not speak fluent English? 

Which of the above do you think is most 
likely to have any connection to organized 
crime? 

Which of the above do you think is the 
most likely to have an income of over 
$50,000? 

Which of the above do you think would be 
most likely to eliminate an entire race? 

Who has most influenced the way you feel 
about other races? 

With whose influence have you most 
strongly disagreed? 

If you could eliminate an entire race, 
would you? 

If yes, which one? (Responses will not be 
published.) 

Have you ever put someone down because 
they were of a different religion than you? 

Have you or would you ever physically as- 
sault someone because of their sexual pref- 
erence? 

Would you ever associate with someone of 
the same sex who was either rumored or a 
self-declared homosexual? 

Why or why not? 

What do you think about racism in gen- 
eral? 

What do you think about individuals who 
use violence to support their bigoted beliefs? 

Would someone else regard you as a bigot? 

AMENDMENT NO. 1388 
(Purpose: To prohibit the use of certain 
funds for activities related to a student's 
personal values, attitudes, beliefs, or sex- 
ual behavior without certain consent, noti- 
fication, access to information, and an op- 
portunity for a hearing; to provide for en- 
forcement of such prohibition; and to re- 
quire the Secretary of Education to des- 
ignate or establish an office and review 
board within the Department of Education) 

Mr. GRASSLEY. Madam President, I 
send my amendment to the desk and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 
Then I am about to yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Iowa [Mr. GRASSLEY], for 
himself, Mr. THURMOND, Mr. BURNS, Mr. 
WALLop, Mr. МАСК, Mr. NICKLES, Mr. 
FAIRCLOTH, and Mr. HELMS, proposed an 
amendment numbered 1388. 

Mr. GRASSLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that reading of the 
amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

At the end of title IV, insert the following: 
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БЕС. . PROHIBITION. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—No funds shall be made 
available under this Act to any State edu- 
cational agency, local educational agency, or 
school— 

(1) that directly or indirectly engages in 
surveying, analyzing, evaluating, or any 
other activity relating to, the personal уа1- 
ues, attitudes, beliefs, or sexual behavior of 
a student without the written consent of— 

(A) in the case of a student who is an adult 
or an emancipated minor, such student 
(hereafter in this section referred to as an 
“adult student”); or 

(B) in the case of a student who is an 
unemancipated minor, such student's parent 
or guardian (hereafter in this section re- 
ferred to as a parent“ or guardian“). 
after such adult student, parent, or guardian 
has been informed of the purpose of such sur- 
vey, analysis, evaluation or activity; 

(2) unless the parent or guardian is given 
access to any curriculum, materials, or in- 
formation regarding activities relevant to 
the development or assessment of personal 
values, attitudes, beliefs, or sexual behavior 
of a student prior to the implementation of 
such curriculum, use of such materials, or 
occurrence of such activities; 

(3) that fails to ensure that an adult stu- 
dent, parent or guardian— 

(A) is given written notice of their rights 
under this section; and 

(B) is provided with an opportunity for a 
hearing, in accordance with regulations pro- 
mulgated by the Secretary, to enforce para- 
graph (1) or (2). 

(b) ENFORCEMENT.—The Secretary shall 
take such action as the Secretary deter- 
mines appropriate to enforce this section, 
except that action to terminate assistance 
provided under this Act shall be taken only 
if the Secretary determines that— 

(1) there has been a failure to comply with 
such section; and 

(2) compliance with such section cannot be 
secured by voluntary means. 

(c) OFFICE AND REVIEW BOARD.—The Sec- 
retary shall establish or designate an office 
and review board within the Department of 
Education to investigate, process, review, 
and adjudicate violations of the rights estab- 
lished under this section. 


Mr. GRASSLEY. I ask unanimous 
consent to put the additional letters in 
support of my amendment in the 
RECORD and then I would like to yield 
the floor. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

DAVENPORT, IA, January 26, 1994. 
Hon. CHARLES GRASSLEY, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, DC. 

DEAR SENATOR GRASSLEY: Thank you so 
much for your efforts to guide the education 
system in our country in a direction that 
will benefit our children. I have become in- 
creasingly concerned as I see the results of 
“Goals 2000" and outcome-based education 
come home each day in my childrens’ 
backpacks. 

The attached Passive Child Abuse“ list- 
ing was, in fact, distributed and discussed in 
my daughter’s seventh grade Health class 
last spring (1993). She attends Walcott Jun- 
ior High School, which is in the Davenport 
Community School District, Davenport, 
Iowa. The students were instructed to leave 
the copies on their desks when they left the 
room at the end of class. My daughter is 
aware of my concerns and chose to bring her 
copy home to me instead. 
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Needless to say, I was shocked and quite 
upset at the message being sent to our chil- 
dren through this lesson. As you read 
through the list, you can see that virtually 
every parent has violated at least one of 
these criteria! І see that as a clear attempt 
to dissolve parent rights and usurp parental 
authority in the child’s mind. The fact that 
this was presented “іп secret” from the par- 
ent only adds to the suspicions being raised 
in the child's mind. 

I see this as psychological testing (for re- 
sponses) and treatment of my daughter. 
Since this was completed without prior in- 
formed written consent by my husband or 
myself, I feel our own rights have been vio- 
lated. 

Please be diligent in your efforts to ensure 
that parents and families are protected from 
this breach of our rights as you debate 
“Goals 2000”. I appreciate your thoughtful 
consideration. 

Sincerely, 
RITA S. PETERSEN. 

Enclosures. 


JANUARY 26, 1994. 
Hon. CHARLES GRASSLEY, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, DC. 

DEAR SENATOR GRASSLEY: I am glad that 
you have taken this position regarding edu- 
cation. Before I start, I will tell you about 
myself. I am thirteen years old and I am in 
eighth grade at Walcott Jr. High. My school 
is in the Davenport School District, Iowa. 

I was the student that obtained this sheet 
titled Passive Child Abuse“. I took it out of 
my seventh grade health class last year. 
There was class discussion about the list. We 
were instructed not to take it out of the 
classroom, but, I thought that it was prob- 
ably not something we should be looking at 
in a health class. 

This isn't the only example of psycho- 
logical testing and attitude-changing. In the 
same health class, we took a questionnaire 
twice (once at the beginning of the course, 
once at the end of the course). Our teacher 
said it was to see if our attitudes had 
changed over the length of the course. 
Though we did not put our name on it, we 
wrote on it our age, gender, race, parental 
status, etc. It had multiple choice questions 
like “Do you often feel дергеввей?”, “What 
would you do if a friend was contemplating 
suicide?’’, “Ном do you feel about your cur- 
rent weight?“, and, “How do you feel about 
yourself now?” 

Also, all of a sudden our schools can't have 
anything to do with religion. In our Spanish 
and chorus class, we can't sing Christmas 
songs. We can't go caroling to different 
classes in our school because, as we were 
told, caroling is a Catholic tradition. My 
American studies teacher says that Puritans 
were “always constipated trying to think 
their high, good thoughts.“ They are trying 
to change our attitudes about religion. 

I am editor of my school paper, and in the 
last issue I wrote an editorial about how I 
was against a grade restructuring plan that 
was approved by our school board. Му prin- 
cipal called me into his office and intimi- 
dated me. He tried to tell me that all of my 
opinions were wrong. Even though all of the 
facts I used in my editorial were true and 
well checked, he told me those were wrong, 
too. One of the facts was told to me and my 
class by a teacher and he still insisted it was 
wrong. I think it is wrong for a principal to 
intimidate a student and tell the student her 
opinions are wrong. 

I think it is wrong that they are trying to 
change and monitor our attitudes. I want to 
go to schoo] to learn facts and not learn 
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what opinions my school administration 
wants me to know. I want to form my own 
opinions. I urge Congress to help make sure 
kids can form their own opinions. 
Sincerely, 
MICHELLE PETERSEN. 


PASSIVE CHILD ABUSE* 


There are many ways to abuse children 
other than actively hitting, pushing, pinch- 
ing, and name-calling them. The following is 
a list of ways in which children may be pas- 
sively abused. 

1. Allowing children to stay up late watch- 
ing TV on school nights. 

2. Failure to have children’s glasses fixed 
or teeth repaired. 

3. Failure to have a will made or to des- 
ignate a guardian for your children. 

4. Staying with a partner who is an active 
and abusive alcohol or drug user. 

5. Dating or living with someone who hates 
and is abusive to children. 

6. Driving too fast, carelessly, or under the 
influence of alcohol or drugs. 

7. Not fastening children into automobile 
child restraints, seat belts, and shoulder har- 
nesses when driving. 

8. Abusing alcohol or drugs or selling ille- 
gal drugs. 

9. Being very critical or mute and talking 
against him or her to children. 

10. Neglecting to fill out or sign children's 
school forms. 

11. Having no idea who your children's 
friends are or where your children hang out. 

12. Sending children to school when ill or 
letting them fake illness to avoid school. 

13. Not providing clean clothes and a clean 
home. 

14. Not having children immunized. 

15. Never following through on punish- 
ments given to children. 

16. Letting children stay overnight at a 
friend’s home without talking to the par- 
ents. 

17. Bringing one partner after another into 
your life. 

18. Never doing anything alone with your 
children. 

19. Working so much that there is not time 
to spend with children. 

20. Promising to do something with your 
children and then canceling out because you 
have lost interest. 

21. Treating yourself to new things but ex- 
pecting children to make do with what they 
have. 

22. Refusing to allow children to partici- 
pate in outside activities because its incon- 
venient. 

23. Allowing children to watch adult (sex 
and violence) movies. 

24. Smoking cigarettes. 

25. Never taking children’s side against a 
teacher or always taking children’s side 
against a teacher. 

26. Never attending parent-teacher con- 
ferences or other school activities. 

27. Making children late to school by not 
getting up in the morning. 

28. Having extremely high or low expecta- 
tions of children. 

29. Allowing your children to skip school 
because you want their company or because 
you do not feel like getting them dressed. 

*Adapted from “Are You A (Passive) Child 
Abuser?” an article in the April 29, 1991 
Quad-City Times by Doris Wild Helmering of 
the Scripps Howard News Service. 

JANUARY 25, 1994. 

During the first semester of my daughter's 
eighth grade year she was asked to fill outa 
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series of questions for her Career Orientation 
Class. She brought these papers home and 
upon reviewing them, we found questions 
which were an invasion of her privacy. We 
wrote her teacher relating our concerns and 
informing her that our daughter would not 
be filling this out. The teacher had told the 
students they would not be graded but she 
wrote us that she would have to adjust my 
daughter’s grade if she didn't fill it out. This 
to me constitutes grading. The papers to be 
filled out were Self Awareness”, ‘‘Identify- 
ing Values” and Occupational Exercise.“ 
This happened last year 1993. 
REBECCA GARRISON, 
Arkansas. 


ACTIVITY 2-1 IDENTIFYING YOUR VALUES 

The purpose of this activity is to help you 
identify and rate the importance of your val- 
ues so that you can select a career goal that 
matches well with your values. 

As you know from reading Chapter 2, val- 
ues are those things that you feel are impor- 
tant in your life. You need to know what 
your values are when it comes time to select 
a long-range career goal. Otherwise, you 
might choose a career that conflicts with 
your values. 

Below and on the next few pages are one 
hundred statements that deal with the ten 
values discussed in Chapter 2. Read each 
statement carefully. Then rate the state- 
ment as it applies to you. 

VALUES STATEMENTS 

1.І һауе a physical checkup every year. 

2. I will take my children to church serv- 
ices regularly. 

3. I enjoy attending musical concerts. 

4. It is important to me to have a lot of 
friends. 

5. I donate to charities that I feel are 
worthwhile. 

6. I envy the way movie stars are recog- 
nized wherever they go. 

7. I would like to have enough money to re- 
tire at fifty. 

8. I would rather spend an evening at home 
with my family than out with friends. 

9. I enjoy making decisions that involve 
other people. 

10. If I had the talent, I would like to write 
songs. 

11. I have a close relationship with at least 
one of my parents. 

12. I have taught a Sunday school class or 
have otherwise taken an active part in my 
church. 

13. I am willing to spend time helping fel- 
low students who are having difficulty with 
their studies. 

14. Even at the same salary. I would rather 
be the boss than just another worker. 

15. I have a special appreciation for beau- 
tiful things. 

16. If I had the talent, I would like to ap- 
pear regularly on television. 

17. I would like to counsel people and help 
them with their problems. 

18. I would enjoy associating with movie 
stars and other celebrities. 

19. I have a dental checkup at least once a 
year. 

20. I enjoy writing short stories. 

21. I would rather spend a summer working 
than going on a paid vacation. 

22. I like to go to es. 

23. I think it would be fun to write a play 
for television. 

24. I believe in a Supreme Being. 

25. I would rather be an officer than just a 
club member. 

26. I would rather spend my last $100 for 
needed dental work than for a vacation at 
my favorite resort. 
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27. I enjoy giving presents to members of 
my family. 

28. If I were a teacher, I would rather teach 
poetry than math. 

29. I often have daydreams about things 
that I would like to do if I had the money. 

30. I enjoy giving parties. 

31. I am willing to write letters for old ог 
sick people. 

32. It would be very satisfying to receive a 
lot of publicity for acting in movies or tele- 
vision. 

33. When I feel ill, I usually call a doctor. 

ЗА. I believe that it is important to support 
a church by giving time and/or money. 

35. I enjoy taking part in discussions at the 
family dinner table. 

36. I enjoy visiting art museums. 

37. I like to write poetry. 

38. I like to be around other people most of 
the time. 

39. I like to be the one who decides what we 
will do or where we will go when I'm out 
with friends. 

40. Someday I would like to live in a large, 
expensive house. 

41. Each day I try to set aside some time 
for worship. 

42. If I knew a family that had no food for 
Christmas dinner, I would try to provide it. 

43. I like to spend holidays with my family. 

44. I like to see my name in print (in the 
newspaper). 

45. I would rather take a class in freehand 
drawing than a class in math. 

46. I do not like to spend an entire evening 
alone. 

47. If the salary were the same, I would 
rather be a school principal than a classroom 
teacher. 

48. I have expensive tastes. 

49. I can tell the difference between a real- 
ly fine painting or drawing and an ordinary 
опе. 

50. If I had regular headaches, I would соп- 
sult a doctor even if aspirin seemed to lessen 
the pain. 

51. I have several very close friends. 

52. I expect to provide music lessons for my 
children. 

53. It is important to me that grace be said 
before meals. 

54. I sometimes miss sleep to visit late 
with company. 

55. I usually get at least eight hours of 
sleep each night. 

56. I like to design things. 

57. I would rather be well-known through- 
out the country than highly respected by my 
co-workers. 

58. I would get a sense of satisfaction from 
nursing a sick person back to health. 

59. I care what my parents think about the 
things I do. 

60. I daydream about making a lot of 
money. 

61. I like to be the chairperson at meetings. 

62, It is thrilling to come up with an origi- 
nal idea and put it to use. 

63. I believe there is life after death. 

64. If someone is hard to get along with, I 
try to be understanding. 

65. If I were in the television field, I would 
rather be a celebrated actor than a script- 
writer. 

66. I enjoy decorating my room at home. 

67. I enjoy a picnic with my family. 

68. As an adult, I want to earn a much 
higher salary than the average worker. 

69. I am careful to have a balanced diet 
each day. 

70. I often influence other students con- 
cerning the classes they enroll in. 

71. I would like to be written up іп Who’s 
Who. 
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72. I read the Bible or other religious 
writings regularly. 

73. If I were in the clothing industry, I 
would enjoy creating new styles. 

74. I look forward to an evening out with a 
group of friends. 

75. When I am with a group of people, I like 
to be the one in charge. 

76. I dislike being financially dependent on 
others. 

77. When a friend is in trouble, I feel I must 
comfort him or her. 

78. I love my parents. 

79. I almost never skip meals. 

80. I have a collection of phonograph 
records. 

81. I have a particular friend with whom I 
discuss problems. 

82. I am interested in and respect others’ 
religious beliefs. 

83. I enjoy buying clothes for members of 
my family. 

84. 1 would enjoy having people recognize 
me wherever I go. 

85. I like planning activities for others. 

86. I do not smoke. 

87. I feel good when I do things that help 
others. 

88. Someday I would like to write a novel. 

89. I would put up with undesirable living 
conditions in order to work at a job that 
paid extremely well. 

90. I belong to several clubs and organiza- 


tions. 

91. I believe in the power of prayer and 
meditation. 

92. I would enjoy having my picture in the 
school yearbook more than it has been in the 
past. 

93. I often organize group activities. 

94. When I see a newly constructed build- 
ing, I consider its beauty as much as its 
practical use. 

95. I respect my father and mother. 

96. I like to design or make things that 
have not been made before. 

97. Some of the hobbies I would like to 
have are quite expensive. 

98. I enjoy classical music. 

99. I would never use potentially harmful 
drugs because of what they might do to my 


body. 
100. I am kind to animals. 


This unit on cartooning was introduced by 
the ‘Search’ teacher to the 8th grade talent- 
proof at Bartlett Middle School in October of 
1992. 

Upon our conference Diane Saturday 
showed me the Benchmark Orientation and 
Fall Testing guide. She used page 12, com- 
prehension section-line on stereotypes and 
bias as the basis for the cartooning segment. 

The cartoons were duplicated, handed out 
and discussed and taken back up. My daugh- 
ter was the only child to keep a copy. (She 
asked permission.) Because of our strong 
stand on one of the issues and our family dis- 
cussions she knew we would be interested. 

Let me emphasize this is 8th grade and I 
question the material because of its bias, (pg 
30, 31, 32, 33) age appropriate level and be- 
cause of its very detailed discussion ques- 
tions. Who would lead the discussion, control 
the discussion or dominate their opinions 
during it. I consider this an attempt to un- 
dermine the values of our religious faith and 
that more personally, of our family. 

I especially concentrated my disapproval 
of the ‘Memo to the Apostle Paul.“ My Bible 
is sacred and I consider the authors men of 
God. 

The booklet was purchased and ordered by 
the teacher with funds the county made 
available to her. 

Concerned parent. 
SARAH M. MIDDLETON, Georgia. 
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DILEMMA DEBATE NO. 15: THE NATURE ОҒ 
PREJUDICE 

In the last problem we observed that preju- 
dice and discrimination usually go hand-in- 
hand. But they can occur independently of 
each other. For example, a person may re- 
tain his or her belief that all Spanish-speak- 
ing people are drug dealers. If, in spite of 
this belief, that person lets Spanish-speaking 
people move into his or her neighborhood 
without interference, s/he is displaying prej- 
udice without discrimination. Any effort to 
block them from moving into the neighbor- 
hood would be prejudice with discrimination. 
On the other hand, a person may think that 
his/her neighbors are ridiculous for believing 
such slanderous things about Spanish-speak- 
ing people. Because one does not, however, 
want the neighbors as enemies, s/he freely 
signs a petition to keep them out of the 
neighborhood. This is discrimination with- 
out prejudice. 

In general, prejudice and discrimination 
are mutually reinforcing. Most prejudices 
among people are acted on either personally 
or institutionally—they are put into the reli- 
gious, educational, or legal system of the so- 
ciety. This result is discrimination. Today, 
most forms of discrimination have been le- 
gally abolished, but because many people 
have deep-seated prejudices, they have dis- 
covered ways to avoid full compliance with 
the law and thus, discrimination still flour- 
ishes among us. 

CARTOONS 

In the first cartoon, a man (Senator Jesse 
Helms of North Carolina) demonstrates the 
inconsistencies which can arise because of 
conflicting prejudices. In the struggle over 
the issues of abortion and welfare, the result 
of his strident opposition to welfare and to 
abortion is contradictory for the unborn 
children. He is concerned to protect the right 
to life of the unborn child but will not do 
anything to help ensure the fetus is healthy, 
is properly cared for, or has adequate nour- 
ishment. Is there prejudice toward women in 
this position? What should we do as a nation 
which professes the highest degree of moral- 
ity about women’s rights? 

In the second cartoon, we bumped head-on 
into two major fallacies in our reasoning 
processes, inconsistency (self-contradiction) 
and name calling (attacking the person rath- 
er than the argument). Are the attitudes ex- 
pressed in this cartoon consistent with 
Christian ethics? Do they show prejudice? 
What we seem to need is a method for retain- 
ing our consistency in argumentation and a 
way of keeping our emotions in check as the 
debates begin to heat up. 

ACTIVITY 

When we focus on equal rights for women, 
two major issues often come to the top of 
our thinking: abortion and salary discrimi- 
nation. Using problem-solving strategies 
outlined in Section One of this book, choose 
one of these issues, divide the class into re- 
search teams, and seek a solution to these 
problems. As you reach your final solutions 
and bring into the class of discussion, refer 
to the section in this book entitled Plan- 
ning For Classroom Discussion.” Following 
the steps and idea provided for you in these 
sections will help you avoid fallacious argu- 
ments and discover more useful and accept- 
able solutions. 

When you have finished with this activity, 
answer the following questions. 

1. In your research, did you carefully seek 
out factual information from your doctor“ 
the facts to suit your preconceived purposes? 

2. While debating with other members of 
the class, did you keep emotions in check? 
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That is, did you avoid name calling, scream- 
ing and the like? 

3. Did you follow the problem-solving 
method outlined in Section * * * of this 
book? Did you document each step along the 
way? Did * * * for you? 

4. Was the class solution a compromise of 
differing positions or did the group domi- 
nate? Explain your answer to this question. 

5. Were you personally satisfied with the 
solution agreed upon by the class? If not, 
what changes would you make in it? 

MIND BUILDER WHO SHOULD BE SPARED? 

The purpose of this exercise is to have stu- 
dents think about the values and beliefs 
about what is desirable for a person to do 
and be in American society. 

Ten people are trapped on the top of a sky- 

scraper which is on fire. There is only one 
possible escape route: a small tunnel leading 
to safety. Only one person at a time can 
enter the tunnel and crawl to safety. Not 
very much time is left for the group to es- 
cape. 
The task of the students is to arrange the 
people below in the order they would have 
them escape. Remember that at any time the 
escape route may be closed. 

Let the students work individually on the 
problem. Have them carefully and systemati- 
cally record their thoughts about why they 
lined the people up as they did. 

Arrange the students in groups to discuss 
their solution and the reasons for their 
choices. 

Are some people consistently at the front 
of the line and others at the end of the line? 

Discuss what might be the reasons for this. 

What does this tell us about status and 
prestige in American society? 

What, if any, were the assumptions made 
about these people? 

People on Top of the Skyscraper: Tele- 
vision preacher, Small child, Businessman, 
Policeman, Famous poet, Pregnant female, 
Congressman, Professional athlete, Engi- 
neer, Medical doctor. 

HUNTINGTON, IN, 
January 24, 1994. 

DEAR SENATOR GRASSLEY: I'm pleased to 
hear of your concern for our children. Please 
find attached an in class assignment for 
home room for my sixth grade middle school 
daughter. There have been many others simi- 
lar to this that the teacher keeps in her pos- 
session. All involving feelings and emotions. 
It seems that the schools through curricula 
have appointed themselves as surrogate par- 
ents for all children because of a lack of pa- 
rental concern by a few irresponsible par- 
ents. 

Teachers have no business being involved 
in the intentional formation of my child’s 
emotions, feelings and values. 

Teachers have no business conditioning my 
child’s emotions and feelings. 

Teachers have no business attempting to 
talk to my child in a parent like manner in 
which trusting parent like bonds would be 
encouraged and nurtured. 

This child was placed in my trust and I 
will protect my child from any threat to cov- 
ertly transfer that trust to any other. So 
help me God! 

Teachers are to be academic educators. 
Not parents. Not psychological conditioners. 
Not values evaluators. Not emotion guides. 

Please help protect our children from the 
New World Order. 

Sincerely, 
STEVEN L. BAILEY. 


TuHIs Is ME 
1. І ат happiest when? 
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2. I get angry when? 

3. lam frightened by? 

4. I feel love when? 

5. I feel sad about? 

6. I get excited when? 

7. Iam bored when I? 

8. Iam most proud of? 

9. I get satisfaction out of? 

10. I put trust in? 

11. I get hung ар” over? 

12. I feel safe when? 

13. I feel peaceful when? 

14. I feel hurt when? 

15. Things that make me happy аге? 

16. I am annoyed when? 

17. When I'm by myself I like to? 

GLASGOW, КҮ, 
January 20, 1994. 

DEAR SENATOR GRASSLEY: Your office has 
requested examples of tests involving values, 
attitudes, and beliefs given students without 
parental knowledge. 

Enclosed is a computer lab writing assign- 
ment for a two-day class period given by a 
computer aide to my eighth-grade daughter. 
She realized the very personal nature of 
these completions and that her responses 
were being recorded on her computer file, so 
she brought the worksheet home to ask me 
about it. (Please note the margin type which 
reads 1990 by the Center for Applied Research 
in Education.) 

I contacted the principal the next morning 
and asked him to exempt her from the sec- 
ond day of writing on this assignment and 
erase her first day of responses. I asked that 
an assignment of a more academic nature be 
substituted. 

To justify my request, I showed him state- 
ments proving sentence completions to be 
psychological tests which should only be ad- 
ministered by the professional psychologist. 
I also knew from local newspaper articles 
that this new middle school is already 90% 
compliant with KERA (Kentucky Education 
Reform Act) in computer technology which 
means there is the potential to store such 
personal student material as this. 

The principal was cooperative and said 
since this was not for a grade it could be 
erased. He was also defensive and said it was 
not meant as a psychological test nor were 
her responses being stored on file. 

My daughter found her whole file erased 
upon getting to class and the teacher ‘‘was 
really ticked off with me.” She did touch 
typing practice that period as did everyone 
else in her class. 

I also remarked to the principal on the 
very personal nature of the journal and port- 
folio entries for the year thus far. After re- 
cording each assigned topic, there appears to 
be a pattern toward eliciting personal data. 
(See second enclosure.) He responded that 
students could write best about personal top- 
ics as they would be most familiar with 
themselves. I suggested that academic re- 
search which leads a student beyond himself 
should be the purpose of regular school writ- 
ing assignments. 

I hope this information will be helpful to- 
ward documentation of your amendment to 
Goals 2000. Please let your fellow senators 
know that Kentucky students are being 
dumbed down by current mandated state 
education reform which is a mini-version of 
the national reform proposed. 

The financially-backed cheerleading which 
has accompanied the implementation of 
KERA has suppressed voices of opposition 
from students, parents, and teachers. We 
need help in Kentucky to uncover the truth 
about KERA and to make it known. Please 
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don't let our hands be further tied with the 
passage of Goals 2000. America may never re- 
cover if we give up our children’s rights and 
minds. 
Sincerely, 
MARTHA HopuM. 


[Grade 8, Glasgow, Ky. Middle School, Dec. 
14, 1993) 
I'LL NEVER FORGET 

Part One—Getting in Touch: When some- 
thing happens that makes you have strong 
feelings, you probably remember that event 
for a long time—perhaps forever! This activ- 
ity will help you recall some of these times, 
even if you think you've forgotten them. 

All you have to do is fill in the blanks in 
the sentences below: You'll be surprised at 
how much you'll begin to remember. 

1. ГІІ never forget the first time I 

2. I remember how angry I was when my fa- 
ther 

3. No one knew that I cried when 

4. I was so surprised when my friend 

5. Once, when I was alone in my house, I 

6. I was so ashamed when 

7. I was really scared when 

8. My happiest day of the past year was 
when 

9. ГІ never tell anyone about the time 

Part Two: Choose one of the events in the 
list above and write about it in your journal. 
Use lots of details as to where it happened, 
who was there, how they looked, what was 
said, how you felt, etc. The more details you 
use, the more you will remember. 

Journal and Portfolio Assigned Topics: 

8-93—Things I Fear Most. My Most Memo- 
rable Experience. 

9-28-93--І Get Angry When 
Sad . . Makes Me Happy. 

If I knew I had only one day to live, I 
would... 

A Major Decision You’ve Dealt With in 
Your Life. 

10-18-93—A person who made an impression 
on me. My Idea of a Perfect Person. 

10-25-93—I knew I wasn’t supposed to, 
Бр, 22. 

10-26-93--Теасһег instructions: “Ап opin- 
ion is a belief that you hold about some- 
thing. Example—Cheating is dishonest.” 
Write an opinion of your own. Give 3-5 геа- 
sons for holding this belief. 

(Parent Note from Webster's Dictionary 
“Cheating is the act of fraudulently deceiv- 
ing; an intentional active distortion of the 
truth.“ The teacher did not give an example 
of an opinion. Cheating is dishonest by defi- 
nition. 

A Long Period with No Journal Writing. 

12-13-93—A Christmas Memory. 

Social Studies Portfolio Assignment: 

10-93—You go back in time in ап H.G. 
Wells machine. Write what would be dif- 
ferent today if an historical event had 
turned out differently. This should be done 
in first person as if you changed history. 

(Parent Note—My child chose to write on 
George Washington’s divine protection dur- 
ing the French and Indian Battles and what 
our country would have missed if Washing- 
ton had not been protected. The teacher in- 
structed that this should be written in first 
person as if she“ killed Washington. 
Imagine telling a child to kill someone 
(even in a story) when the child is trying to 
lift him up as a hero,” I commented to the 
principal. He does not comment. 

Math Portfolio Explanation: 

Teacher: You must record use of a tool 
such as calculator, charts, or graphs used to 
help solve the problem. 

The problem does not have to obtain the 
correct answer to score well but must show 
good documentation. 


. Makes Ме 
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MT. AIRY, MD. 

As of September, 1992 my first wife and I 
had been separated for two years. We have 
two sons, ages 6 and 9, at New Market Ele- 
mentary School. Without my prior knowl- 
edge or approval the school included my 
youngest son in a discussion group for chil- 
dren of broken homes, 

The purpose of the group was to allow the 
children to discuss their problems, if any, 
and vent whatever negative feelings they 
had. I found out about this group one year 
later when they tried to include my son in 
the next session—when he got into 2nd grade. 
I spoke with the individual in charge of this 
program. I told her my son would not attend 
and that neither me nor his teachers felt he 
had any problems. Both my sons do very well 
in school—all А'ѕ and B's, they work hard 
and are well liked by their classmates and 
teachers. 

I have no idea how my son was chosen for 
this group nor do I know why I wasn’t ad- 
vised prior to the first session. 

RICHARD H. ALLEN. 
January 28, 1994. 
Hon. CHARLES GRASSLEY, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, DC. 

DEAR SENATOR GRASSLEY: This is the sixth 
year my children have been in Maryland's 
public schools. In that time, I have often 
been disappointed in some of the teaching 
methods and materials used. Some have 
taught or encouraged attitudes and ideas for 
real-life problemsolving which conflict with 
what I have taught at home. This under- 
mines the parent/child relationship in our 
home, as values and attitudes have been 
taught without my knowledge and certainly 
without my consent, and I have witnessed 
the despair, sadness and confusion that some 
of the teaching has put in my children’s 
minds. 

At times I only became aware of what was 
being taught by listening to my child express 
concern and by questioning my child or the 
teachers. Information was not given to me in 
advance concerning the nature of the les- 
sons. I had to aggressively seek information, 
and have withdrawn my child from certain 
exercises, sometimes risking that my child 
would not receive a grade in the subject 
(science or social studies). 

Enclosed are some examples of programs 
which I find offensive: 

“Chase Your Monsters” from the drug 
awareness program Here's Looking at You 
2000: My second grade son was taught that 
monsters greet him at school trying to tear 
down his opinion of himself and make him 
feel like a failure. He was to learn how to 
talk back to those monsters in order to cope 
with life, so that he would feel good about 
himself and become successful. My child 
should not be taught to believe in monsters 
or any other imaginative creature at all, 
much less as a strategy for dealing with life. 
And I, as a parent, was not advised by the 
school of what my child would be taught to 
believe. 

“Galleon: I thought this to be social stud- 
ies. By comments my daughter made con- 
cerning the daily Galleon“ experiences, I 
realized that collaborative decision-making, 
team effort (which encouraged cheating and 
compromise for the best outcomes of the 
crew), and critical thinking skills were inte- 
gral parts of “Galleon.” The class had ad- 
vanced far into the program before I realized 
my child was being called upon to creatively 
evaluate the scenarios, which included life 
and death situations, potential starvation, 
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Fate Bulletins, and other hazards filled with 
despair and hopelessness. She was also to tell 
how she would handle some of the situations, 
causing her to make value judgements based 
on what she was being taught in the class- 
room. (Fifth Grade) 

In our elementary school, the guidance 
counselor has met in group sessions as well 
as individually with students, without advis- 
ing the parents. I discovered that she was 
planning to counsel my first-grade son peri- 
odically in a group with three to five other 
boys. When I questioned her about this, she 
said she does not tell parents about this be- 
cause that would be a breech of confidential- 
ity (toward my seven-year-old son). She said 
she would help them deal with their feelings 
about themselves. I should be advised prior 
to any such meetings, and should have the 
opportunity to refuse the counseling if I dis- 
agree with the attitudes taught. Presently, 
the same guidance counselor is meeting with 
another student periodically, and refuses to 
notify the parents, again stating to me that 
it will breach the confidentiality she has 
with the student. 

Parents should have the right to know 
about the values and attitudes which are 
being taught to their children, as well as the 
right to decide who will teach beliefs, values, 
and attitudes to their children. I believe this 
personally, as a parent and a PTA member 
who serves on the Legislative Committee of 
our local PTA unit. 

Sincerely, 
CYNTHIA L. SHARRETTS. 
LIBERTY, MO, 
January 24, 1994. 

I am a seventeen-year-old junior in high 
school, The summer before my freshman 
year at Liberty, MO, I was chosen to attend 
a leadership conference sponsored by the 
school. I arrived at the conference excited. I 
had heard good things about it from upper- 
classmen who had attended in previous 
years. However, the conference that year was 
very different. 

To start things off, we had a meeting and 
the leaders introduced themselves. They said 
they were citizens of the world first and citi- 
zens of America second. We were instructed 
to recite a pledge to the world flag before we 
said the Pledge of Allegiance. I was dis- 
gusted, but decided not to say anything. We 
were then divided into groups that were to 
be our families“ for the two days. We had a 
father figure and a mother figure. I did not 
like that either because I already have a fa- 
ther and mother. During one of the breaks 
the man running the conference came to talk 
to me. He had heard that I was a Christian 
and wanted to know what I believed. I was 
perplexed because I did not think my faith 
had anything to do with a school-run func- 
tion. They put us on a diet that eliminated 
sugar, salt, meat, and caffeine. That was a 
little weird, but I did not mind too much. We 
did not get to bed until late that night and 
we had to get up very early the next day. 
Many of us were very tired during the next 
day. 

The teacher who was my father“ had to 
leave about noon on the second day. He was 
replaced with the teacher who was the head 
of the program sponsoring the conference. 
That afternoon we were brought into the 
theater that was our big meeting room. Ev- 
eryone was there except for the teacher who 
had left. Everyone received a piece of paper 
and a pencil. The man in charge put a tape 
on and told everyone to close their eyes. On 
this day he told us to hypnotize ourselves 
(the day before the had taught us how this is 
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done), listen to the tape, and do what it said. 
I sat in my seat, listened to the tape and 
took notes on what it said. I did not partici- 
pate. The tape instructed us to pretend we 
were a stream, a tree stump, and a cabin. It 
was guided imagery or transcendental medi- 
tation. After the tape was over, we were told 
to write a story about what had happened 
and how we felt when we were the different 
objects. We then broke up into our fami- 
lies”. I waited until the theater was empty 
and then went to talk to the teacher in 
charge. I asked her if I could call home. I 
wanted my parents to know what was going 
on before they came that night. She said 
that she did not know if I could, that she 
would have to ask the man in charge. When 
he heard what I wanted to do, he started ask- 
ing why. I answered him repeatedly that I 
only wanted to talk with my mother. This 
man and the teacher were not satisfied with 
that answer. They harassed me so much I 
started to cry. After that they relented. 
When I told my mother what had happened, 
she was upset because I was at a school spon- 
sored function and the people in charge did 
not want me to talk to my parents. After I 
spoke to my mother, the teacher asked to 
speak to her. The teacher told my mother 
that everything we had done in the two days 
would be explained to the parents when they 
came for the ending program. That night 
nothing was said about transcendental medi- 
tation or anything else that had happened. 
My parents rights were ignored as were 
mine. I was very offended with what hap- 
pened at this conference. A teacher of the 
district got away with the harassment of a 
student because nothing was ever done about 
it despite repeated letters from my parents 
to the superintendent and the school board 
trying to get them to address the issue. 
Sincerely, 
REBEKAH ANDERSON. 
LIBERTY, MO, 
January 23, 1994. 
My children are in first and third grade at 
Manor Hill Elementary in Liberty, Missouri. 
When my oldest son started kindergarten, I 
became very involved at the school. I worked 
in his classroom every week, served on PTA, 
and read every paper that came home. I have 
continued this involvement over the years. 
Therefore, I was shocked to find out last 
year that my children were involved in 
“counseling club.“ During ‘counseling 
club,“ district counselors come to the class- 
room on a regular basis. They sit with the 
children and discuss feelings, issues related 
to self-esteem, and decision making. This is 
а regular part of the district's elementary 
curriculum, but this fact is not included іп 
any of the information that is given parents 
regarding curriculum. In fact, there has been 
no effort on the district’s part to inform par- 
ents about this aspect of their children’s 
education. Most parents have no idea this is 
happening. Further, I have learned that chil- 
dren can request a visit with the counselor, 
and be taken out of the class to see the coun- 
selor one on one without prior parental con- 
sent or knowledge. As a parent, I feel that 
my child’s emotional well being is my re- 
sponsibility, therefore when the school in- 
volves my children on this type of counsel- 
ing, they have infringed on my rights by as- 
suming a role that I have not authorized. 
LORI ELLIOTT. 
DEMING, NM, 
January 20, 1994. 
Re amendment to America 2000. 
DEAR SENATOR GRASSLEY: I was excited to 
hear about your amendment. I support you 
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completely. I am a divorced mother of two 
young daughters. Motherhood is my top pri- 
ority and then my job. I have taken my chil- 
dren to work with me for nine years now and 
it is not easy, but God put me here to raise 
them, not anyone else. That leads me to our 
concern. The Deming Public School system 
has decided it can counsel our children on 
any subject without our permission, I have 
been told personally if they feel my girls 
need counselling about divorce, they will do 
it, without contacting me. Or about death or 
any other subject they see fit. They are even 
going so far as to counselling a whole class- 
room. In my daughter’s kindergarten class, 
they are using the horrifying DUSO pro- 
gram, and have been without the parents’ 
permission or even passing the curriculum 
through the school board. 

It has been an ongoing battle here. I have 
even shown the school officials some laws 
the New Mexico State Senate have passed, 
but they still refuse to listen and continue 
doing what is desperately wrong. I hope and 
pray your amendment will help solve this 
matter. 

Sincerely, 
BECKY ALLEN, 
DAYTON, OH, January 19, 1994. 
Hon. CHARLES GRASSLEY, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, DC. 

DEAR SENATOR GRASSLEY: I am deeply con- 
cerned with the Goals 2000 proposal now up 
for a vote. Frequently in the public school 
system my children have been ask and re- 
quired to submit personal information re- 
garding their beliefs, feelings, attitudes, and 
values. Having done considerable research 
into the Goals 2000 proposal, it is my belief 
that these actions on the part of the public 
schools will escalate. 

Two years ago when my oldest daughter 
was 13, she was required to fill out a “Values 
Questionnaire“ (enclosed) by her Health 
teacher. The children did not have to put 
their names on them however, each question- 
naire was numbered so that the teacher was 
aware of how each student had answered. 
When I contacted the proper officials about 
what had happened, the only response I re- 
ceived was from the principal who asked me 
not to tell anyone as we wouldn’t want to 
blacken the eye of the school. I proceeded to 
contact every parent who had a child in the 
class to ask them if they were aware of what 
had taken place. It led to one of the biggest 
school board meetings іп the school's his- 
tory, however because of my involvement in 
making the parents aware, I was imme- 
diately labeled a troublemaker and accused 
of belonging to some right wing organization 
that was attempting to take over the 
schools. These labels came after 7 years of 
being in the district and volunteering on 
committees, PTO, and being a head home 
room mother for several classes. I have since 
learned that this is quite common if you pro- 
test anything that the system does. 

Due to this incident I decided that I must 
become deeply involved in what was happen- 
ing in the classroom with regards to my chil- 
dren. I found that these type of things were 
happening all over the country and began to 
keep an account of what was taking place in 
my system. 

The following year my daughter again re- 
ceived another survey to fill out “Symptoms 
of Stress’’ (enclosed) that ask her if she be- 
came frigid or impotent or had a loss of sex 
drive when she was under stress. She was 14 
years old at the time and had never had a 
boyfriend. 
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During that same year, my daughter was 
given a journal assignment that ask what I 
considered very personal information regard- 
ing our family and home life. The English 
teacher told her students (in writing) that 
these were their journals and that she would 
not be reading them. I had my daughter 
write down all of the questions that she was 
ask that she considered an invasion of pri- 
vacy along with the date they were posted on 
the board. At the end of the semester the 
teacher collected these, journals to be grad- 
ed. I cannot claim that the teacher read 
through these journals. I do however find it 
suspect that she felt the need to collect and 
grade them after she promised the students 
she would not read them. I have enclosed a 
list of the questions and the date they were 
posted on the board for the students to an- 
swer. 

Senator, that same year my twins (age 9) 
entered the second grade of school in this 
same system. A mandatory guidance pro- 
gram was started. A guidance counselor 
come to each classroom on a regular basis to 
discuss their feelings. I obtained a copy of 
the curriculum from the district so that I 
would be aware of what this program en- 
tailed. The curriculum guide stated that 
they would be discussing their attitudes and 
beliefs. It also stated that they would be 
using experimentation in this program and 
keeping files on the children. I applied in 
writing to have my children excused from 
this program, and my request was granted. 
However, unless I came up to the school dur- 
ing that period and physically removed my 
children from the classroom they were made 
to sit in the office. The school would not 
allow them to go to the library or partici- 
pate in an extra art or phys. ed. class at that 
time. I would come up to the school and re- 
move the children and spend 40 minutes 
reading with them or working on Math. A 
place was not provided for me to go and 
often times I had to sit on the front porch of 
the school with them. I have enclosed some 
of the papers that were handed out in guid- 
ance to be filled out by the children, along 
with a letter from another parent in the dis- 
trict. Senator, I removed my children from 
this class because of what the curriculum 
guide stated was going to take place. I did 
not send my children to school for counsel- 
ing, but for a factual academic education. In 
October of this year, my husband and I made 
the decision to pull our twins from the pub- 
lic school system because of the emphasis 
being put on “affective education” rather 
than academics. It was one of the toughest 
decisions we ever had to make. I am cur- 
rently Home Schooling our children with the 
hopes of being able to afford private school 
in the near future. 

Senator in closing, I would like to state 
that I do not live іп a poor, inner city area” 
but supposedly am supporting one of the fin- 
est schools in the State with my tax dollars. 
Three months ago when I pulled my twins 
from the system my son could hardly read 
and could not subtract. In the past three 
months with Home Education, he is reading 
on grade level and this past week completed 
three 200 page books. Both of my twins have 
gone from barely understanding subtracting 
to comprehending that along with mul- 
tiplication, division with remainders, and 
small equations. I am not a certified teacher. 
I am aware however that being smart feels 
good“ to these children. 

І am deeply concerned that the Goals 2000 
proposal will only further invade the privacy 
of families and fail to educate our children. 
It is time for the public schools to get back 
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to the job of educating our children іп the 
classroom and stop the attempts at coming 
though my front door. 

Anything you can do to help would be 
deeply appreciated. 


Sincerely, 
CHRISTY D. HELM. 
Enclosures. 
VALUES QUESTIONNAIRE 
Okay or not okay: 
Sex before marriage. 


Having sex so I will be popular. 

Having sex so I won't be lonely. 

Having sex so I won't be unhappy. 

Having sex because “I got carried away.” 
(Lost control.) 

Thinking about sex. 

Having sex because everybody's doing it.” 

Waiting to have sex until I'm married. 

Masturbation (touching yourself for sexual 
pleasure). 

Not having sex because I'm not ready for 
that yet. 

Having sex because it's right for me.“ 

Having sex when I am in love. 

Having sex for fun. 

Having sex to repay a favor. 

Bragging about having sex with someone. 

Getting pregnant so my boyfriend knows I 
really love him. 

Using birth control. 

After completing this exercise, I learned 


SYMPTOMS OF STRESS 


It’s important to learn to recognize your 
own signs of stress. If you are experiencing 
some or any of the symptoms below you 
should heed the warnings that your body 
may be giving you. Of course, stress is only 
one of the possible causes of these symp- 
toms. 

Nervous tic. 

Muscular aches (especially the neck, shoul- 
ders, back, or legs). 

Increased appetite or loss of appetite (or 
overeating or not eating). 

Increased smoking or chain-smoking. 

Inability to sleep or nightmares. 

Increased sweating. 

Stuttering. 

Nausea or stomach pain. 

Grinding teeth. 

Headache, dizziness. 

Low-grade infections. 

Rash or acne (especially on face or back). 

Desire to cry or crying. 

Constipation or diarrhea. 

Frigidity or impotence. 

Loss of sex drive. 

High blood pressure. 

Dry mouth or throat. 

Irritability or bad temper. 

Lethargy or inability to work. 

Cold, clammy, or clenched hands. 

Sudden bursts of energy. 

Finger-tapping, foot-tapping, pencil tap- 
ping. 

Depression. 

Fear, panic, or anxiety. 

Hives. 

Coughing. 

Excessive snacking. 

Nagging. 

Fatigue. 

Pacing. 

Frowning, wrinkling forehead. 

Restlessness. 

Unnecessary hand-waving, 
gestures. 

Other Symptoms: Я 

Given to а 9th grade health class. Students 
were to fill out and return. 


JOURNAL QUESTIONS FOR 9TH GRADE ENGLISH 
09/08/92 Describe your most perfect day 


making wild 
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09/09/92 Looking into the future where can 
you see yourself in 15 years? 

09/14/92 What remembrance of your past has 
made a significant change in your life? 

09/16/92 Pick one word that bests describes 
yourself. How does the word reflect your per- 
sonality? Would your best friends and your 
parents pick the same word? 

09/17/92 What makes you happy? 

09/18/92 What does the word family mean to 
you? Is there such a thing as a typical fam- 
ily? What do you consider your family? 

09/21/92 What was the most embarrassing 
moment you have ever experienced? How did 
it make you feel? 

09/30/92 Here’s your chance to gripe! What 
do your parents or parent do that drives you 
crazy? 

10/02/92 If a physician told you that in one 
year that you would be dead, what would you 
want to be remembered for? What would you 
want your surviving friends and family to 
say about you? 

10/08/92 You're planning a year long trip to 
another galaxy. What items would you take 
with you? If only one person was allowed to 
travel with you, who would you bring? 

10/09/92 Why do you dress the way you do? 
Do your friends influence your style? 

10/12/92 Pretend you believe in reincarna- 
tion; who were you in a past life? Were you 
famous? Were you of the same sex? Is your 
life better now? 

10/15/92 Music has a very therapeutic effect 
on many people. What kind of music do you 
listen to? Why do you like it? Is it a sort of 
therapy for you? 

KITTANNING, PA, January 26, 1994. 
Hon. CHARLES E. GRASSLEY, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, DC. 

DEAR SENATOR GRASSLEY: I am very con- 
cerned about the increasing invasion of pri- 
vacy issues that I see in our educational sys- 
tem. I am concerned about interference by 
some teachers in our parenting and family 
relationships. 

My wife and I have seven children each 
three years apart. The oldest just graduated 
from college and the youngest will start kin- 
dergarten this Fall. Over the last fifteen 
years we have been able to observe dif- 
ferences in educational philosophy in the 
various age groups. Despite the laws against 
psychological testing and invading the pri- 
vacy of students I have seen education turn 
away from cognitive learning to a strong 
focus on affective education. I'm told by 
teachers that affective learning is more suc- 
cessful—they must get the students involved 
at an emotional level or they will not choose 
to learn. As a pastor and religious teacher I 
use affective education and I know that 
those who choose to view the Bible simply 
from a cognitive level will not learn to use 
what they know. The major difference is 
that people come to me or my church on a 
voluntary basis and I am free to use the 
foundations, morals, and values that I be- 
lieve are true to engage others in affective 
learning. Public education is different. My 
child is a captive audience held by an au- 
thority figure who is increasingly undermin- 
ing my values, for example, the concept of 
parental authority. Allow me to offer several 
illustrations. Here are two incidents from 
our local school district during last school 
year, one from the 1992-93 Iowa test, and one 
from the 1992 Pennsylvania TELLS test. 

1. During the two school weeks of October 
12-23, 1992, Miss Smail, 7th grade English 
teacher in Kittanning-Armstrong School 
District, gave a series of writing assignments 
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to her class. One of her students was Ryan 
Schwartz, son of Mr. and Mrs. James 
Schwartz of RD #2 Box 75A Kittanning, PA 
16201. The writing prompts were assigned one 
day and the essay was to be completed the 
next day in class. Among the writing 
prompts were these statements: (1) “Write 
about something your parents did to embar- 
rass you or that you did to embarrass your 
parents.“ (2) Write about something weird 
your parents do that you will probably do 
some дау.” (3) ‘‘Write about a change that 
has happened in your family, something that 
you do now that you didn't do when you were 
smaller.“ After writing similar essays for 
nine days the last writing prompt was as- 
signed: What don't you like about yourself 
and why.“ Ryan struggled with what he 
would write about. However the greatest in- 
justice was about to occur. That Friday in 
class after these last absurd essays were 
written, Miss Smail instructed the students 
to exchange their papers with their class- 
mates and then she had the essays read aloud 
to the class. I can only wish that I had been 
there. 7th graders, at the most emotionally 
fragile time of their life, being subjected to 
the abuse of their teacher and classmates! 
All this while we are spending huge dollars 
for programs that we need to “build the stu- 
dent’s self-esteem." I wish I could tell you 
that this teacher was disciplined or better 
relieved from her responsibilities so that she 
could pursue something she is more suited 
for. The sad fact is that these parents felt in- 
timidated and therefore were unwilling to 
approach the teacher or principal with their 
concerns for fear their son would be ad- 
versely affected. I did communicate this sit- 
uation to the Superintendent of the school 
district, but no official action has been 
taken. 

2. During early October, 1992, Mrs. Brewer, 
9th grade English teacher in Ford City-Arm- 
strong School District, gave а writing 
prompt to her students. One of her students 
was Kendra Neale, daughter of Rev. and Mrs. 
James Neale of RD #8 Kittanning, PA 16201. 
The writing prompt was: Write an essay 
about the lie you told your parents.“ Again 
in this case the teacher was not confronted 
for fear of retribution. 

3. On October 23, 1992, I went to our ele- 
mentary school to preview the Iowa Test my 
son was to receive. This test for fifth grade 
contained a writing prompt that I did not ap- 
prove of. I was not permitted to copy the 
prompt verbatim so I must paraphrase: 
“There is something that you would like to 
do which your parents will not allow. Write 
an essay explaining how you are going to be 
able to do this thing.” I removed my son 
from this testing and complained to the 
school administration who said they had no 
control over the test questions. 

4. My last illustration is a little different, 
but again points to what I believe is a spirit 
of rebellion and antagonism being promoted 
among our students. Pennsylvania puts to- 
gether an assessment test which they call 
TELLS and added a Health“ section for the 
Spring 1992 test. Later we would find seven 
or eight versions for each age group, with 
variations in the controversial questions, 
but the edition my fourth grade son was to 
take contained this question: “What do you 
think about our country’s laws on mari- 
juana?” I believe my fourth grader needs to 
learn what the law is and why it is illegal, 
rather than asking him for an opinion when 
he is not mature enough to have an opinion 
based on the facts. 

I sincerely desire the freedom to guide my 
children’s education and instill values in 
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them without this type of interference. As 
President Clinton said toward the end of his 
State of the Union address, “Government 
doesn't raise children, parents raise chil- 
dren.” 
Respectfully, 
RONALD AND LINDA LITHGOW. 
TODAY'S ҒАМПЛЕВ--11ТН GRADE HOME 
ECONOMICS TEST FROM NOVEMBER 2, 1992 


Answer the following questions as di- 
rected—true or false: 

In order to be part of a family, you have to 
be related to other people by blood, mar- 
riage, or adoption. 

You're not part of a family unless you and 
the other members live in the same house. 

A couple isn't really а family unless they 
have children. 

College roommates (two people of the same 
sex) could be considered a family. 

If a young person is living with his parents 
and sister but doesn’t feel the group shares 
love, trust; and respect, then according to 
our definition, he doesn’t really have a fam- 
ily. 

A family is a group of people who work to- 
gether to solve problems and who never 
argue. 

Couples today are spending fewer years 
having children than couples did in the past 
because they’re having fewer children. 

Today, it’s likely that couples will easily 
have thirty or more years to spend together 
as a couple after the children leave home. 

The family of the 189078 commonly lived оп 
the farm, producing what it needed to sur- 
vive. Today’s family has moved off the farm 
and buys most of what it needs to survive. 

One hundred years ago, few women worked 
outside the home for pay. 

(Source: Jamestown HS, Jamestown, PA.) 

HARLEYSVILLE, PA, January 26, 1994. 
Hon. CHARLES GRASSLEY, 
U.S. Senate Post Office, 
Washington, DC. 

DEAR SENATOR GRASSLEY: As parents of 
three public school children, ages seven, 
eleven and fourteen, we have learned 
through personal experiences that there is a 
strong need for more effective parental 
rights legislation. Such legislation would 
serve to protect the integrity of our chil- 
dren’s learning environment and also to ele- 
vate parent confidence. 

While this sentiment has evolved from 
many experiences, we would like to specifi- 
cally relay to you some details regarding a 
particular counseling program that ignored 
some very basic parental rights. 

Parents discovered that the federally fund- 
ed Lincoln Center program was administered 
to our children long after the fact. In June of 
1992, we came across several worksheets used 
in this program during the 1991-1992 school 
year. When we discovered the Group Guid- 
ance Rules, our son was reluctant to talk to 
us because of his concern that he was break- 
ing the rules. These rules stated. What is 
said in the group stays in the group.“ and “I 
will not talk with anyone outside of my 
group about what other members have 
shared.“ This written agreement was signed 
by our child and the counselor. We also came 
across a worksheet where the children had to 
rate their stress on a scale from one through 
five: The children answered: “Ғеаг of par- 
ents’ divorcing. Not getting enough atten- 
tion, Other family members hurting me, 
Fighting between parents, Having so little 
supervision that it is easy to get in trouble, 
eto.“ The children that circled a five (the 
highest rating) were asked to raise their 
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hands and tell the class what it was they 
were stressed about. 

The counselor from this outside agency, 
Lincoln Center, came into the children's 
English. Math, Science, Social Studies, and 
Reading classes to administer this program 
for the entire North Penn 6th grade student 
body. Through talking with our child about 
this outside group guidance program, we dis- 
covered that a school counselor had come 
routinely into his classrooms for the last 3 


years. 

It was also discovered at this time, that 
the Lincoln Center program was funded by 
federal grant money for Drug-Free Schools 
and Communities Act of 1986 (DFSCA). This 
Lincoln Center program was approved by the 
school directors to give drug and alcohol 
services“ for “аб risk students and those re- 
turning from treatment." Contrary to this 
formal approval of schoo] directors, it was 
given to the entire six grade student body. 
Then, the administrators sent home a letter 
to parents, by way of the children, describing 
the program to be Curriculum- based Group 
Guidance“ not Drug and Alcohol Services.“ 

Points that are worthy of noting аге: 

1. The parental notification letter was dis- 
tributed, by way of students, after the pro- 
gram began without approval from parents. 
This parent letter is not in accordance with 
the DFSCA terms (pg. 12, П) that requires all 
announcements to clearly identify DFSCA 


ograms. 

2. During this program, eleven and twelve 
year old children signed а contract/agree- 
ment with an adult counselor without par- 
ents knowledge or permission. 

3. Children were encouraged to have discus- 
sions in the group. These discussions invaded 
the privacy of a family's home life. (When we 
asked our child what was discussed, he told 
us about families that were having marital 
problems.) 

4. It is stated on page five (5) of the DFSCA 
application, that such programs must clear- 
1у” teach our children that drugs and alco- 
hol are illegal. Nowhere within this Lincoln 
Center program or the counselor’s outlined 
objectives is this stated. (The children re- 
ceived a ‘Certificate of Completion for 
Group Guidance Lessons“, not for “Saying 
No to Drugs,“ 

While the personal and legal violations of 
this program, were many, it has nonetheless 
been delivered with taxpayers’ dollars with 
impunity. Clearly, stronger and more concise 
legislation is needed to give parents their 
right to secure a family’s right to privacy, 
protect children from entrapment, and to 
safeguard the quality of education curricu- 
lum. 

Sincerely, 
GARY and JANET L. VOLPE. 
TARENTUM, PA, January 26, 1994. 

DEAR SENATOR GRASSLEY: I am writing in 
regards to my children and the future of 
their education in “Goals 2000". Thank you 
so much for what you are trying to do with 
your amendment. 

There are several things that I am very 
concerned about. For one, I have great con- 
cern as to the lax enforcement of the Hatch 
amendment. I am sending you a copy of a 
test done on my child last year without my 
knowledge. I only was able to find out be- 
cause my son came home to my wife saying, 
“What a strange test I had today.“ My wife 
then went to the school asking for this test 
and why it was done. Shouldn't we as parents 
be able to decide whether our children should 
be subject to these kinds of questions. 

Another matter of concern that I have is 
children being told, by the teachers, not to 
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mention various things going on at school. 
These children are our responsibilities, not 
the state’s or the nation’s. We would like to 
see them brought up to trust and respect us 
as parents. I realize some children are sub- 
jected to parents who don’t care and appre- 
ciate them, and the option should be there 
for those children to talk and discuss things 
with counselors who care. Yet, my children 
should not be forced to give information 
about personal feelings. 

I hope you can use some of the information 
from this letter and the copy of this test. 
Thanks for what you are doing to support 
better quality education in the United 
States. 

Sincerely, 
DAVID M. SMITH. 

1. Ispend a lot of time daydreaming. 

2. Boys and girls like to play with me. 

3. I like to spend most of my time alone. 

4. Iam satisfied with my school work. 

5. I have lots of fun with my mother. 

6. My parents never get angry at me. 

7.1 wish I were younger. 

8. I have only a few friends. 

9. I usually quit when my school work is 
too hard. 

10. I have lots of fun with my father. 

11. lam happy most of the time. 

12. I am never shy. 

13. I have very little trust in myself. 

14. Most boys and girls play games better 
than I do. 

15. I like being a boy/I like being a girl. 

16. I am doing as well in school as I would 
like to. 

17. I have lots of fun with both of my par- 
ents. 

18. I usually fail when I try to do impor- 
tant things. 

19. I have never taken anything that did 
not belong to me. 

20. I often feel ashamed of myself. 

21. Boys and girls usually chose me to be 
the leader. 

22. I usually can take care of myself. 

23. I am a failure at school. 

24. I find it hard to make up my mind and 
stick to it. 

25. My parents make me feel that I am not 
good enough. 

26. I never get angry. 

27. I often feel that I am no good at all. 

28. I have many friends about my own age. 

29. Most boys and girls are smarter than I 
am. 
30. Most boys and girls are better than I 
am. 

31. My parents dislike me because I am not 
good enough. 

32. I like everyone I know. 

33. Children pick on me very often. 

34. I like to play with children younger 
than I am. 

35. I like to be called on by my teacher to 
answer questions. 

36. I would change many things about my- 
self if I could. 

37. There are many times when I would 
like to run away from home. 

38. I am as happy as most boys and girls. 

39. I can do things as well as other boys 
and girls. 

40. I often feel like quitting school. 

41, I worry a lot. 

42. My parents understand how I feel. 

43. When I have something to say, I usually 
say it. 

44. I never worry about anything. 

45. I am as nice looking as most boys and 
girls. 

46. Other boys and girls are mean to me. 

47. I know myself very well. 
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48. I am doing the best school work that I 


can. 

49. People can depend on me to keep my 
promises. 

50. My parents thing I am a failure. 

51. I always tell the truth. 

52. I need more friends. 

53. I always know what to say to people. 

54. My teacher feels that I am not good 
enough. 

55. My parents love me. 

56. I never do anything wrong. 

57. Most boys and girls are stronger than I 
am. 
58. Iam proud of my school work. 

59. I often get upset at home. 

60. Iam never unhappy. 

TARENTUM, PA, January 26, 1994. 

DEAR SENATOR GRASSLEY: Thank you so 
much for the amendment you are proposing 
for Goals 2000” because parent’s rights need 
to be protected. 

I am a mother of three boys, ages 14, 11, 
and 5. I have lived in my area all of my life 
and I have never questioned my children’s 
education until last year. I always believed 
that my children were being properly served 
by my district, until a question arose from 
one of my sons. I decided to look into the 
matter and ask if I could review the curricu- 
lum (which was granted). To my dismay, I 
found questionable material throughout two 
different courses. One being Guidance and 
the other being Advisory (Lions Quest). 
There were several questions pertaining to 
cigarette smoking, drugs, sex, suicide, and 
most puzzling of all were questions under- 
mining parental authority. 

After gathering information on the cur- 
riculum, I approached the Administration 
with several questions. (never did I approach 
them in a threatening manner, but that of a 
concerned parent.) Through the process of 
several written letters to the Superintend- 
ent, I was told that they would take these 
courses, even though various information 
was presented to them as to the harm that 
this could cause my sons. As a mother, I 
wonder what Goals 2000” will bring. It 
seems as if we are losing our rights to our 
children with the exception of caring for 
their material needs. I believe that we 
should have the right to teach our children 
values, and not have them undermined by 
questions such as “Ask students to think 
about a families rights to privacy vs. soci- 
ety’s right to intervene?” or another exam- 
ple “Ask students how they feel when they 
do what they are told, even though they 
don’t want to’’. Point out that Holly does 
this with just about everything, and ask 
them to imagine how this would feel. Note: 
Holly tries to commit suicide, in this mate- 
rial. 

I was told that if my children didn’t par- 
ticipate, they would not be graded on as fa- 
vorably. Should my children have to discern 
what questions they can and cannot answer, 
so young in life, to protect their own pri- 
vacy. The Hatch Amendment“ was made as 
a protection for our children. I would like to 
see it enforced. 

I will enclose several pieces of information 
that I have compiled, as examples for you. 
Thank you for what you are trying to do to 
better our children's education. 

Sincerely, 
NANCY JEAN SMITH. 

Enclosures. 

TARENTUM, РА, Мау 18, 1993. 
HIGHLANDS SCHOOL DISTRICT, 
Natrona Heights, PA. 

DEAR DR. BALDASSARE: We are writing in 

regards to the matter of our sons taking the 
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Advisory and Guidance courses. We have dis- 
cussed this with various administrators 
throughout the district. As you know, we 
feel that both of these courses could be 
harmful] to our children, and we would like 
to have our children opted out completely. 

From information we have obtained the 
whole non-judgemental, non-directive ap- 
proach has been proven to be ineffective. We 
are not against drug education in the direc- 
tive form, but these classes are clearly non- 
directive in every subject matter including 
suicide. Since when is it legally right for a 
minor to do drugs, drink alcohol, smoke 
cigarettes or commit sucide? Our laws cleary 
state that these practices are illegal; thus, 
we would like our children to be directed in 
this way. 

Another contention we have with this pro- 
gram is the fact that many of the questions 
asked are of a personal nature. Even though 
some of the questions are implied for some- 
one the child knows, a child in 6th grade 
knows of no other experiences other than his 
or her own. In our view this is a violation of 
our rights as parents to consent to any psy- 
chological or personal questioning and can 
be, as a result, in direct violation of the 
Hatch amendment. 

As we have stated before, we want nothing 
more then to have our children challenged 
academically. They are good students in the 
district and we want them to have a sound 
and positive education, with this, the things 
they will learn at home and in school can be 
applied later on in their lives. We are sorry 
for any inconvenience this may cause; how- 
ever, we feel these courses could lead our 
children to make the wrong decisions mor- 
ally and spiritually. 

We won't go into details over the curricu- 
lum specifically since we had to return it. 
Also, we do not wish to inconvenience you 
anymore than we already have. I will attach 
the information I have already provided con- 
cerning some of the most offensive sections 
of Mill River in particular. Please remember 
we were unable to receive the student guides 
to evaluate them individually. We only ob- 
tained two lessons and the teachers guide. 

In closing we ask you to review the infor- 
mation we have already delivered to you 
concerning Quest and Mill River and the 
whole non-directive approach. We are not 
asking you to change anything you are now 
doing but we are asking you to consider the 
research we have provided to the district as 
a whole. We have not solely cited the views 
of one researcher, but that of several 
sources. Research done particularly on Quest 
has not been favorable. Please understand, 
we do not want to cause the district undue 
grief, we are merely attempting to look out 
for our children’s best interests. 

Thank you for the time you have set aside 
to read this. We ask you again to please opt 
our children out completely from Advisory 
and Guidance. We feel if they are not opted 
out completely they may have to endure 
undue peer pressure from those who know 
that they are being opted out for sections. 
Thank you again for your time and consider- 
ation, 

Sincerely, 
DAVID M. and NANCY JEAN SMITH, 
(Parents of Jonathon and Daniel Smith.) 
Enclosure. 
MILL RIVER 

Episode 2: Just average. 

Suggested activity—have student write a 
classified ad [mostly positive and including a 
price) for selling or buying one of their sib- 
lings. 

Episode 3: My summer vacation 
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Worksheet—4. Ask students to think about 
a family's right to privacy versus society’s 
right to intervene. 

Episode 8: The baddest and the best. 

Worksheet—ask students if they would 
rather be known for something bad than not 
known at all 

Episode 9: I see you see 

Worksheet—6. Ask students how they feel 
when they do what they are told, even 
though they don’t want to. Point out that 
Holly does this with just about everything, 
and ask them to imagine how this would 
feel. 

Episode 10: A choice in the matter. 

Suggested activity—have students write 
their own obituaries. They should include 
their accomplishments, and how they 
achieved them. 

Episode 12: All's fair. 

Champ believed he had an obligation to 
Rhett as a friend in his dispute with Tony. 
But Jack felt no obligation to Champ. Have 
students discuss the extent of their obliga- 
tions to others. 

1, In discussion, ask if Jack can be excused 
because of his drunkenness. If Tony had 
missed with the bottle, do students think 
Jack should still have warned Champ? 

2. Similar to question 1, with two excep- 
tions: Champ and Rhett are friends while 
Jack and Champ are not going to use a bot- 
tle to fight. Ask students if it would be all 
right for Tony to stick up for Rocko if 
Champ had picked a fight with Rocko. Ask 
them if Champ had a right“ to intervene on 
Rhett’s part, since he had a score to settle 
with Tony from the football game. 

3. Have students discuss whether “any- 
thing goes“ in a fight. Should Champ have 
jumped on Tony once he knocked him down? 

4. There is not necessarily a right answer. 
Point out that this is not unusual. That kids 
often don't like something about their par- 
ents, but as they get older they are likely to 
do the same thing. 

5. Holly and Gina seem to have a very su- 
perficial relationship. 

Episode 15: Court's in session. 

Worksheet—1. Those who agree with this 
question probably have a great deal of dif- 
ficulty trusting others. Adults often say that 
students must do things they don’t want to 
do because it is “good for them.“ Let stu- 
dents debate the question. Acknowledge the 
truth that people sometimes do trust others 
and get hurt as a result. Also, recognize that 
sometimes adults use the “best for you” 
statement when they are trying to control 
kids. 

Episode 17: Hot stuff. 

GREENVILLE, PA. 
Hon. CHARLES GRASSLEY, 
U.S. Senate. . 

DEAR SENATOR GRASSLEY: I am writing to 
you in relationship to a situation that oc- 
curred in our school system concerning my 
forester-boy Richard Smith. 

Rich was a sophomore at Greenville High 
School. Every sophomore is enrolled in a 
class that is run by the guidance counselor 
entitled Life Skills“. It was in this class 
that an incident took place without the prior 
knowledge or consent of parents. 

On a Friday evening Rich came home after 
a night out roller skating with friends. Ev- 
erything seemed fine. We both went to bed. 
Twenty minutes later I had an uneasy feel- 
ing. I wanted to check up on Rich. I went 
downstairs because I noticed some lights on 
that I had previously turned out. I went back 
upstairs to turn out the bathroom light when 
I found Rich's note. Please don’t be mad at 
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me, I just took all the rest of my medica- 
tion.” Rich was on medication for depres- 
sion. 

To make a long story short, I got Rich to 
the emergency room where they pumped his 
stomach and kept him overnight for observa- 
tion. I didn’t think anything unusual about 
this because we were told that Rich may 
have tendencies to attempt suicide due to his 
depression. 

However, on Monday afternoon my wife re- 
ceived a phone call from another sophomore 
who was a friend. She informed her that she 
might know why Rich had attempted suicide 
on Friday. That day in Life Skills class they 
had shown a movie on suicide entitled Why 
did Jenny have to die?“ In tears she de- 
scribed for my wife what a depressing movie 
it had been. 

You can imagine how shocked we were! 
And as much as I felt for Rich, I couldn’t 
help but think how I would feel if this had 
been one of my own boys. My emotions 
ranged from shock to fear to anger! Todays 
teenager doesn't need much of a reason to 
attempt suicide. Especially after seeing a 
movie which truly romantisizes suicide. (I 
have since viewed the movie) And again, 
without any prior knowledge or consent of 
the parents. 

This kind of situation does not belong in 
our school systems and is something that 
should be handled by a profesional. I thank 
you and encourage you to do all you can to 
remove this kind psychological counselling 
from our schools. 

Sincerely, 
MICHAEL A. COLEMAN. 
Dry ForK, VA, 
January 22, 1994. 
Re amendment to President Clinton’s edu- 
cation Goals 2000. 
Hon. CHARLES GRASSLEY, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, DC. 

DEAR MR. GRASSLEY: Although many in 
the education field are sincere in their ef- 
forts to educate and help children, there are 
still many others within the system who are 
clearly moving away from respecting paren- 
tal rights. We have experienced the suprem- 
acy of the home being replaced by the school 
as more and more within education endeavor 
to attend to the needs of the psychological 
development of school children without 
seeking nor acknowledging the importance 
of parental involvement. It is this thinking 
that has America on a slippery slope and is 
the antithesis of true freedom and liberty. 

My husband and I have twice experienced 
the blatant disregard of our authority and 
legal responsibility for our child, Michael, 
within the first two years he was in school. 
In 1990, approximately four months after the 
death of our infant daughter, our son entered 
Kindergarten. It was during this year (the 90/ 
91 school year) that he was counseled against 
my expressed wishes on the topic of Death & 
Dying. Not only was he counseled privately 
on more than one occasion, but the entire 
classroom was lead into discussions to shar- 
ing their feelings and emotions on the deaths 
of their family members and other loved 
ones and not one single parent had prior 
knowledge or given any consent to this form 
of counseling. Not one single parent was told 
of this form of counseling ever taking place 
until after I discovered it myself. 

When I did, my son’s teacher was moved to 
tears as she shared with me what it was like 
to hear all these children’s stories. I couldn’t 
help but wonder what emotions were aroused 
in the hearts of those young five-year olds. 
Our son had told the class about how his lit- 
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tle sister had died. Although our entire fam- 
ily had coped with the losses of other family 
members over the previous years and had 
managed to cope quite well without psy- 
chiatric intervention, this death was more 
difficult for our little son because he came to 
the realization that sometimes children die. 
I wondered how many of his classmates sud- 
denly came to that realization themselves as 
he shared his experiences before the class- 
room, and how many of those children went 
home more fearful than when they came to 
class that day. I also wondered how the 
teacher and counselor responded to any of 
their comments and questions without the 
infusion of religion or their own religious be- 
liefs. And again, no note was sent home to as 
much as express to the parents, “You may 
need to talk with your child about death and 
dying this evening as it was the topic of dis- 
cussion this afternoon.” 

I thought this was just an isolated in- 
stance. I was angry and disturbed, but kept 
telling myself the school was just trying to 
help. 

In the following weeks, however, my son 
began having nightmares. Thinking these 
were probably to be expected considering the 
grief he was experiencing, we simply became 
more careful with what we permitted him to 
watch on TV or read in books. Never in our 
wildest dreams did we expect to discover the 
source of his nightmares would turn out to 
be directly from the counseling he had re- 
ceived in school—but they were. I would 
later discover our school used a program 
which delved very deeply into psychotherapy 
specifically geared to help children cope with 
their feelings, fears, and emotions regarding 
Divorce/Separation, and Death/Dying. His 
nightmares matched detail-for-detail the 
last story written in the Counseling program 
entitled Bright Beginnings” written by Jill 
Anderson. 

The last story is about a monster visiting 
a little girl six nights in a row. Finally on 
the 6th night the little girl overcomes her 
fears and speaks to the monster only to find 
out he wants to be her friend and learn how 
to dance. Isn't that delightful?! This horror 
story is purported to be helpful in assisting 
young children (of Kindergarten age) how to 
distinguish warnings to be sure the children 
know the difference between good fears and 
bad fears as confusion in this area can be 
psychologically damaging as they get older! 

In the 91/92 school year, we discovered once 
again our son (then in Ist grade) being coun- 
seled without our prior knowledge or consent 
in a program using coercive thought reform 
techniques. 

A curriculum expert’s review of this pro- 
gram describes the methods as а form of in- 
doctrination’’. I contacted several psychia- 
trists as well. Two leading psychiatrists in 
the field of hypnotherapy have critiqued this 
program and have issued strong warnings 
against its use within schools because it goes 
so deeply into psychotherapy, and they went 
as far as to identifying the guided imagery 
exercises within the program as being indic- 
ative of self-hypnosis which could induce an 
altered-state-of-consciousness in young chil- 
dren. 

We lead parents in our country forcing the 
removal of this program after our local 
school superintendent refused to offer writ- 
ten protective guidelines or restrictions con- 
cerning the techniques we found in this pro- 
gram. (He offered to remove the techniques, 
but would not put this in the form of a writ- 
ten policy statement.) Since then we have dis- 
covered multiple programs with the same 
manipulative methods and guided imagery/ 
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hypnotic techniques—and we are very 
alarmed at the indifference of some within 
the education field. And please note we say 
some,“ because we have found many teach- 
ers objecting to the infusion of psycho- 
therapy into the classrooms as well. 

But we no longer have trust in our schools 
as they have since labeled us and other con- 
cerned parents as book censors.” We are 
now working statewide with parents and 
concerned education personnel, trying to ob- 
tain protective restrictions as more aggres- 
sive forms of psychotherapy are becoming 
more commonplace in the classroom. And we 
have the documentation to verify this for 
anyone desiring to see it. 

Please do everything you can, everything 
within your power, to re-establish our trust 
in public education. The courts in our nation 
still recognize the supremacy of parents in 
the upbringing and nurturing of their chil- 
dren, but our schools are in desperate need of 
strong reminding of this fact today. 

My husband and I will not be as naive 
again. If necessary we will have our rights 
upheld through the legal process if we ever 
encounter a similar circumstance again. Ex- 
cept for it exposing our children to potential 
harm, we would almost relish the oppor- 
tunity taking place. 

You have my sincere regards, and apprecia- 
tion for your efforts in having at least some 
restrictions implemented in this area of edu- 
cation. 

Sincerely, 
MICHAEL and JUDY С. ROMINGER. 
MOUNTAIN HOME, AR, January 22, 1994. 
Hon. CHARLES GRASSLEY, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, DC. 

DEAR SENATOR: I have recently learned of 
your amendment regarding parental ар- 
proval prior to obtaining some types of per- 
sonal information from schools receiving 
America 2000 funding. My husband and I are 
in full support of this legislation and would 
like to provide some examples of the need for 
it. 

When my son was in the 6th grade, he was 
registered for a mandatory class entitled 
“Skills for Adolescence". Upon inquiry, I 
was told by the principal that this was a 
“study skills” class. Many parents became 
concerned when their children reported class 
discussions on their personal family situa- 
tions, i.e., alcoholism and abuse. Parental 
discipline techniques were critiqued and the 
positive aspects of shoplifting were taught. I 
obtained the student text and was disgusted 
with the anti-family values portrayed. Par- 
ents were depicted in a negative way consist- 
ently while students were urged to seek 
counsel apart from the family structure. I 
felt the curriculum undermined the values 
we were instilling in our children. When 40 
parents objected to the material, an alter- 
native was offered but not without some in- 
timidation. 

Enclosed you will find a copy of a Health 
Track Survey. During my son's 7th grade 
year, he was part of a ‘health awareness 
меек” that featured blood testing and other 
health care services along with this survey. 
Many citizens objected to the personal na- 
ture of the questions and the fact that the 
responses were elicited at school without 
their prior knowledge. 

We hold traditional Judeo-Christian values 
and send our children to school to get an 
education rather than be psychoanalyzed or 
screened for potential health problems. We 
object to these invasions of privacy and pa- 
rental rights and feel it is only reasonable to 
at least obtain parental permission before 
performing these non-traditional functions. 
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I will be in touch with my Senators regard- 
ing this issue and hope to appreciate the pro- 
tection this amendment offers in the future. 
Thank you. 

Sincerely, 
JENNIFER JONES. 

Enclosure. 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL HEALTH RISK INVENTORY 


This questionnaire asks about your health 
habits and will give you a computer printout 
based on your answers. 

It is completely confidential, so don't put 
your name anywhere on the questionnaire or 
answer card. 

Before beginning—you must darken in the 
Junior H.S. circle at the top of the answer 
card. 

D1. Which are you? (1) male; (2) female. 

D2. What is your race? (1) White (non-His- 
panic); (2) Black (Afro-American); (3) His- 
panic/Puerto Rican/Latin; (4) Asian; (5) 
Other. 

D3. Which adults do you live with now? (1) 
2 parents; (2) 1 parent /i step parent; (3) 1 par- 
ent only; (4) other. 

D4. Compared to other students in your 
school, how are your grades? (1) the best 
grades; (2) above average grades; (3) average 
grades; (4) below average grades. 

D5. How old are you now? (1) twelve or 
younger; (2) 13; (3) 14; (4) 15; (5) 16; (6) 17 or 
older. 

D6. How many brothers and sisters do you 
have? (1) none (only child); (2) 1; (3) 2; (4) 3; 
(5) 4 or more. 

D7. What is the highest grade you plan to 
reach in school? (1) may not finish HS; (2) 
plan to finish HS but not go to college; (3) 
plan to go to college; (4) other. 

Grade: What grade are you in now? 

Height: How tall are you (without shoes). 

Weight: How much do you weigh (without 
clothes). 

Answer the rest of the questions on the 
bottom portion of the answer card. 

1. How often do you brush your teeth? (1) 
more than once a day; (2) once a day; (3) 3 to 
6 days a week; (4) less than 3 days a week. 

2. Have you been to the dentist or dental 
clinic in the last year? (1) yes; (2) no. 

3. Are you now on a diet to lose weight? (1) 
yes; (2) no. 

4. How many days a week do you usually 
eat breakfast? (1) almost every day; (2) 3 
times a week; (3) 1-2 times a week; 94) almost 
never. 

5. How often do you eat “‘junk-food” (chips, 
candy, snack foods, etc.)? (1) almost every 
day; (2) 3 times a week; (3) 1-2 times a week; 
(4) almost never. 

6. How often do you eat fruits and vegeta- 
bles? (1) almost every day; (2) 3 times a week; 
(3) 1-2 times a week; (4) almost never. 

7. How often do you play or exercise hard 
enough to sweat and breathe heavily for at 
least 30 minutes at a time? (1) almost every 
day; (2) 3 times a week; (3) 1-2 times a week; 
(4) almost never. 

8. How often do you join in recreational ac- 
tivities—such as basketball, baseball, tennis, 
bowling, bike riding, swimming, etc.? (1) al- 
most every day; (2) 3 times a week; (3) 1-2 
times a week; (4) almost never. 

9. How many cigarettes have you smoked 
in your life? (1) none; (2) less than 100 (5 
packs); (3) 100 or more. 

10. Do you smoke cigarettes now? (1) no; (2) 
yes, but not every day; (3) yes, every day. 

11. Do you use “smokeless tobacco” (snuff 
or chewing tobacco)? (1) I never have (or only 
tried it); (2) I did, but quit; (3) I do but not 
every day; (4) I do every day—once or twice; 
(5) Ido every day—3 or more times. 

12. Do you drink beer, wine, wine coolers, 
or other alcoholic drinks (other than for reli- 
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gious reasons)? (1) no, I don't (or only tried 
it); (2) yes, but not often; (3) yes, but not 
every week; (4) yes, 1 or 2 days a week; (5) 
yes, 3 or more days a week. 

13. About how many alcoholic drinks do 
you drink in a week? (1) none, or less than 1 
a week; (2) 1 or 2 drinks a week; (3) 3 to 5 
times a week; (4) 6 to 12 drinks a week; (5) 
more than 12 drinks a week. 

14. In the past 2 months, how many times 
have you been drunk? (1) I don't drink; (2) 
none in the last two months; (3) once or 
twice in last 2 months; (4) three or more 
times in last 2 months. 

15. Has anyone ever asked you to try a 
drug such as marijuana, cocaine, or crack? 
(1) no; (2) yes; (3) not sure. 

16. Have you ever smoked marijuana? (1) 
no, I never tried it; (2) yes, but only to try it; 
(3) yes, I used to, but quit; (4) yes I do now, 
less than once a week; (5) yes I do now, more 
than once a week. 

17. Have you ever used cocaine (other than 
crack? (1) no, I never tried it; (2) yes, but 
only to try it; (3) yes, I used to, but quit; (4) 
yes I do now, less than once a week; (5) yes 
I do now, more than once a week. 

18. Have you ever used crack? (1) no, I 
never tried it; (2) yes, but only to try it; (3) 
yes, I used to, but quit; (4) yes I do now, less 
than once a week; (5) yes I do now, more 
than once a week. 

19. Have you ever used a drug other than 
marijuana, cocaine, or crack to get high? (1) 
no, I never tried it; (2) yes, but only to try it; 
(3) yes, I used to, but quit; (4) yes I do now, 
less than once a week; (5) yes I do now, more 
than once a week. 

20. What is the main reason you think peo- 
ple your age might try a drug such as mari- 
juana, cocaine, or crack (mark only one an- 
swer)? (1) to feel older; (2) to have a good 
time; (3) to get over feeling bad; (4) to fit in 
with their friends; (5) some other reason. 

21. Do you ever ride with a driver who has 
been drinking or using drugs? (1) no, never; 
(2) yes, once or twice in 6 months; (3) yes, 
less than once a week; (4) yes, once a week or 
more. 

22. How often do you use seatbelts when 
you drive or ride in a car? (1) always; (2) 
most of the time; (3) sometimes; (4) never. 

23. Do you ever carry a gun, knife or other 
weapon for protection? (1) yes; (2) no. 

24. In the past year, how many times have 
you hit or beat up anyone? (1) never; (2) once 
in the last year; (3) 2 or 3 times in the last 
year; (4) 4 or more times in the last year. 

25. Do you turn to friends or relatives when 
something is troubling you? (1) yes, almost 
always; (2) yes, sometimes; (3) no, not usu- 
ally; (4) no, never. 

26. In the past six months, have you had 
feelings that life wasn’t worth living? (1) yes, 
often; (2) yes, sometimes; (3) yes, but rarely; 
(4) no, never. 

27. Are you under much stress because of 
pressures at school? (1) yes, a lot; (2) yes, 
sometimes; (3) no, not much; (4) not at all. 

28. Are you under much stress because of 
pressures at home? (1) yes, a lot; (2) yes, 
sometimes; (3) no, not much; (4) no, not at 
all. 

29. Do you ever worry that one of your par- 
ents will hit you or hurt you? (1) yes, often; 
(2) yes, sometimes; (3) no, never. 

30. Are you under much stress because of a 
boyfriend or girlfriend pressures? (1) yes, a 
lot; (2) yes, sometimes; (3) no, not much; (4) 
no, not at all. 

31. In the past six months, have you had 
long periods (2 weeks or more) when you 
were depressed or felt really unhappy? (1) no, 
not really; (2) yes, but I feel OK now; (3) yes, 
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but things are getting better; (4) yes, and I 
still feel depressed and unhappy. 

32. How many friends do you have? (1) No 
close friends-I’m a loner; (2) I have one close 
friend; (3) I have a few close friends; (4) I 
have many close friends. 

33. In the past six months, have you had 
any serious personal losses (broke up with 
boy/girl friend, your parents got divorced, 
someone close to you died, etc.)? (1) no; (2) 
yes, one serious loss; (3) yes, two or more se- 
rious losses. 

34. Have you ever had a friend or classmate 
who killed himself or herself? (1) yes; (2) no. 

35. In the last year, have you thought 
about or tried to kill yourself? (1) no; (2) yes, 
but not seriously; (3) I've thought about it 
seriously once or twice; (4) I've thought 
about it seriously often; (5) I've made an at- 
tempt at suicide. 

36. Do you feel pressure on you to be sexu- 
ally active (have sexual intercourse)? (1) yes, 
a lot; (2) yes, a little; (3) no; (4) I don’t know. 

37. Do you every have questions about sex 
that you don’t know who to ask? (1) no; (2) 
yes, a few questions; (3) yes, a lot of ques- 
tions. 

38. Do you know the ways a person can pro- 
tect him/herself from getting AIDS and other 
sexually transmitted diseases (VD)? (1) no; 
(2) yes, I think so; (3) yes, I’m sure. 

39. Do you worry about whether your body 
is developing (growing and changing) in a 
normal way? (1) yes, I worry about that a 
lot; (2) yes, I worry about that sometimes; (3) 
I worry about that a little; (4) I don’t worry 
about that at all. 

40. In general, how honest have you been in 
filling out this questionnaire? (1) very hon- 
est; (2) mostly honest; (3) somewhat honest; 
(4) not very honest at all. 

Special Questions: Do you have a first de- 
gree relative: Mom Dad Brother Sister with 
Diabetes? With High Blood Pressure? With 
heart disease before age sixty? 

FAIRFIELD, IA, November 26, 1993. 
CHARLES Е. GRASSLEY, 
Hart Senate Office Building, Washington, DC. 

DEAR SENATOR GRASSLEY: I am a concerned 
parent writing to inform you of something 
which has happened in our local Iowa school 
district, which may be of interest to you. 
This may have something to do with an up- 
coming discussion on Goals: 2000” coming 
up after the January recess. 

I am enclosing a copy of the “IOWA 
YOUTH SURVEY” which was distributed 
this November to sixth, eighth, and tenth 
graders in the Fairfield School District. I 
was told by the local administration that 
not all students in those three grades were 
given the survey. 

Students were asked not to put their name 
on the survey and they were also (sup- 
posedly) told it was purely voluntary. 

Notes were supposed to have been sent 
home to inform parents this was happening, 
not to ask their permission in any way. How- 
ever, many parents I have spoken with knew 
nothing about the survey, and upon further 
investigation found out that indeed their 
children did complete the survey without 
their knowledge or consent. Some parents 
did receive the notice, but the survey had al- 
ready been completed by their children. 

After reading thru the survey, I personally 
fee] these are very private and inappropriate 
questions to ask your average teenager! A 
child in a private counselling session (profes- 
sional, not through the school) may need to 
be asked these questions, but not the aver- 
age teenager. 

I question the motive behind any type of 
survey—especially when parents are not in- 
formed or even asked for their approval. 
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Senator Grassley, please consider this 
issue as you discuss “GOALS: 2000” after the 
January recess; especially when the point of 
PARENTAL KNOWLEDGE AND CONSENT 
is brought forward. 

For some reason our wonderful Iowa 
schools are getting further and further away 
from teaching the basics and getting closer 
and closer to trying to raise our children for 
us!! Please, Senator Grassley, re-read the 
“GOALS: 2000" Plan. Does Iowa want to buy 
into this? Does Iowa have to buy into this? 

Most sincerely, 
VICTORIA L. EASTBURN. 

Enclosure. 

IOWA YOUTH SURVEY 


This survey is designed to help educators 
understand the behaviors and attitudes of 
students in your area and in the state of 
Iowa. DO NOT put your name on this survey. 
Your answers are strictly confidential, and 
no one will be able to find out how you or 
anyone else answered. The reports that are 
issued will combine many students’ answers 
together and will help educators plan effec- 
tive programs. 

Thank you very much for the time and at- 
tention you give to completing these ques- 
tions honestly and thoughtfully. 

Part A. This first section of the survey 
asks some general questions about you. 

1. In what grade are you? 6th, 7th, 8th, 9th, 
10th, 11th, 12th. 

2. Are you male or female? Male, Female. 

3. How do you describe yourself? American 
Indian; Asian or Pacific Islander; Black or 
African American; Latino or Hispanic; White 
or Caucasian; Other/Mixed race. 

4. With whom do you live most of the time? 
Both birth parents; Adoptive parent(s); 
Mother only; Father only; Mother and step- 
father; Father and step-mother; Relatives 
other than the above; Guardian/foster par- 
ents; Other. 

5. Are your birth parents divorced or sepa- 
rated? Yes, No, I'm not sure. 

During an average week, how many hours 
do you spend .? 

6. In band, choir, orchestra, music lessons, 
or practicing voice or a musical instrument. 

7. Playing sports оп a school team. 

8. In clubs or organizations at school, such 
as student government, debate or drama, 
science clubs, language clubs, chess clubs, 
journalism. 

9. In clubs or organizations outside of 
school. 

10. At church or synagogue worship serv- 
ices, programs, or activities. 

11. Doing homework. 

12. During an average week, on how many 
evenings do you go out for fun and recre- 
ation? None, 1, 2, 3, 4 or 5, 6 or 7. 

Part B. The questions in this section ask 
about your attitudes and feelings regarding 
school, self, and others. 

How much do you agree or disagree with 
each of the following? 

13. At school I try as hard as I can to do my 
best work. 

14. My teachers really care about me. 

15. It bothers me when I don't do some- 
thing well. 

16. I don’t care how I do in school. 

17. My teachers don't pay much attention 
to me. 

18. I get a lot of encouragement at my 
school. 

19. How long do you expect to go to school? 

Would like to quit school as soon as I can. 

Plan to finish high school but don’t think 
ГІ go to college. 

Would like to go to some kind of trade 
school or vocational school after high school. 
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Would like to go to college after high 
school. 

Would like to go to college and then go on 
after college to study to be something like a 
lawyer, professor, or doctor. 

20. Compared with others your age, how 
well do you do in school? 

Much above average. 

Above average. 

Average. 

Below average. 

Much below average. 

21. Have you felt you were under any 
strain, stress, or pressure during the past 
month? 

Yes, almost more than I could take. 

Yes, quite a bit of pressure. 

Yes, some/more than usual. 

Yes, a little/about usual. 

No, none at all. 

22. How often have you felt anxious, wor- 
ried, or upset during the past month: 

All the time. 

Most of the time. 

Some of the time. 

Once in a while. 

Not at all. 

How much do you agree or disagree with 
each of the following statements? 

23. I have a number of good qualities, 

24. My neighborhood is a safe place to live. 

25. At times, I think I am no good at all. 

26. I care about people's feelings. 

27. All in all, I am glad I am me. 

28. My parents often tell me they love me. 

29. I feel I do not have much to be proud of. 

30. It is against my values to have sex 
while I am a teenager. 

31. My family life is happy. 

32. On the whole, I like myself. 

33. There is a lot of love in my family. 

34. I get along well with my parents. 

35. If I break one of my parents’ rules, I 
usually get punished. 

36. My family has enough money to meet 
our basic needs for food and clothing. 

37. My parents give me help and support 
when I need it. 

How often have you felt sad or depressed 
during the past month? 

All the time. 

Most of the time. 

Some of the time. 

Once in a while. 

Not at all. 

39. In the last year, how often, if at all, 
have you thought about killing yourself? 

Never. 

Once. 

Twice 

3-5 times. 

6 or more times. 

40. Have you ever tried to kill yourself? 

No. 


Yes, more than 2 times. 

Part C. In this section, the questions deal 
with the use and non-use of alcohol and 
other drugs. 

In questions below, a “drink” is defined as 
a glass of wine, a bottle or can of beer, a shot 
glass of liquor, or a mixed drink. 

41. In an average month, how often (if ever) 
do you drink beer, wine, “соо1егв,” or liquor? 

I never drink alcoholic beverages. 

I used to drink but don’t now. 

Less than once a month. 

About once a month. 

2-3 times a month. 

About once a week. 

2-4 times a week. 

About once or more each day. 

42, When you drink alcoholic beverages, 
how many drinks do you usually have at any 
one time? 
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I don’t drink. 

Less than 1 drink. 

1-2 drinks. 

3-4 drinks. 

5-6 drinks. 

More than 6 drinks. 

43. Think back over the last two weeks. 
How many times have you had five or more 
drinks in a row? 

None, Once, Twice, 3-5 times, 6-9 times, 10 
or more times. 

44. How old were you the first time (if ever) 
you had your own glass of beer, wine, shot of 
liquor, or a mixed drink? 

I have never used alcohol, 8 or younger, 9 
or 10, 11 or 12, 13 or 14, 15 or 16, 17 or 18, I 
don't remember. 

45. In an average week, how often (if ever) 
do you usually smoke tobacco (cigarettes, 
pipes, cigars)? 

I never smoke tobacco. 

I have smoked but don’t now. 

1-6 times a week. 

7-25 times a week. 

4-10 times a day. 

More than 10 times each day. 

46. How old were you the first time (if ever) 
you tried tobacco? 

I have never tried tobacco, 8 or younger, 9 
or 10, 11 or 12, 13 or 14, 15 or 16, 17 or 18, I 
don't remember. 

47. How often (if ever) do you use smoke- 
less tobacco (snuff, plug, dipping tobacco, 
chewing tobacco)? 

I never use smokeless tobacco. 

I have used smokeless tobacco but don’t 
now. 

1-5 times a month. 

6-20 times a month. 

About once or more each day. 

48. In an average month, how often (if ever) 
do you usually use any amount of marijuana 
(pot, grass, hash)? 

I never use marijuana. 

I have used marijuana but don’t now. 

Less than once a month. 

About one a month. 

2-3 times a month. 

About once a week. 

2-4 times a week. 

About once or more each day. 

49. How old were you the first time (if ever) 
you tried marijuana (pot, grass, hash)? 

I have never tried marijuana, 8 or younger, 
9 or 10, 11 or 12, 13 ог 14, 15 or 16, 17 or 18, I 
don’t remember. 

50. In an average month, how often (if ever) 
do you usually use any amount of cocaine 
(coke, rock, crack)? 

I never use cocaine. 

I have used cocaine but don’t now. 

Less than once a month. 

About one a month. 

2-3 times a month. 

About once a week. 

2-4 times a week. 

About once or more each day. 

51. In an average month, how often (if ever) 
do you usually use any amount of amphet- 
amines (speed, meth, crank)? 

I never use amphetamines. 

I have used amphetamines but don't now. 

Less than once a month. 

About one a month. 

2-3 times a month. 

About once a week. 

2-4 times a week. 

About once or more each day. 

52. In an average month, how often (if ever) 
do you usually use any amount of other 
drugs such as hallucinogens (LSD), heroin, 
or barbiturates. 

I never use other drugs. 

I have used other drugs but don’t now. 
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Less than once a month. 

About one a month. 

2-3 times a month. 

About once a week. 

2-4 times a week. 

About once or more each day. 

53. How old were you the first time (if ever) 
you tried drugs other than alcohol or mari- 
juana? 

I have never tried other drugs, 8 or young- 
er, 9 or 10, 11 or 12, 13 or 14, 15 or 16, 17 or 18, 
I don’t remember. 

54. In the last month, how many times, if 
any, have you sniffed glue, breathed the con- 
tents of aerosol spray cans, or inhaled any 
other gases or sprays in order to get high? 

0 times, 1 or 2 times, 3-5 times, 6-9 times, 
10 or more times. 

55. In the last month, how many times 
have you driven a car or other motor vehicle 
after using any amount of alcohol or other 
drugs? 

I don't drive, 0 times, 1 or 2 times, 3-5 
times, 6 or more times. 

56. In the last month, how many times 
have you ridden in a car or other motor vehi- 
cle whose driver had been using alcohol or 
other drugs? 

0 times, 1 or 2 times, 3-5 times, 6 or more 
times. 

In the past year, how many times have 
you? 

57. Drunk alcohol (wine, beer, or liquor) at 
home with your parents or other adult fam- 
ily members (such as having wine with a 
meal). 

58. Been to a party where other kids your 
age were drinking. 

59. Taken steroid pills or shots without a 
doctor's prescription. 

60. Have you ever used alcohol or other 
drugs so much that the next day you could 
not remember what you had said or done? 

61. Do you find that you use more alcohol 
or other drugs now than you used to, without 
feeling the same effects? 

62. Have you ever hit anyone or become 
violent while drinking or using other drugs? 

63. Have you ever wanted to stop drinking 
or using drugs but could not? 

64. Have you ever lost any friends because 
they didn’t approve of your alcohol or other 
drug use? 

65. In the past year, how often (if ever) did 
you use alcohol or other drugs at school or 
on school property? 

Never, 1 or 2 times, 3-5 times, 6 or more 
times. 

66. In the past year, how often (if ever) 
were you disciplined at school for breaking 
school rules about alcohol or other drugs? 

Never, 1 or 2 times, 3-5 times, 6 or more 
times. 

How much do you think people risk harm- 
ing themselves (physically or otherwise) if 
they. . 2 

67. Take 1 or 2 drinks of alcohol nearly 
every day. 

68. Smoke marijuana regularly. 

69. Smoke one or more packs of cigarettes 
а дау. 

70. Take amphetamines regularly. 

71. Take 4 or 5 drinks of alcohol nearly 
every day. 

Part D. The next questions are about other 
experiences you may have had. 

How often in the past 12 months have you: 

72. Had your things (clothing, books, bike, 
car) stolen or deliberately damaged on 
school property. 

73. Been threatened or injured by someone 
with a weapon (such as a gun knife, or club) 
on school property. 

74. Been involved in a service project at 
school that helped make life better for other 
people. 
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75. Given money or time to a charity or or- 
ganization that helps people. 

76. Been disciplined at school for fighting, 
theft, or damaging property. 

77. Used a weapon, force, or threats to get 
money of things from someone. 

78. Bet on the outcome of sports events, 
card games, or horse/dog races. 

79. Spent time helping people who are poor, 
hungry, sick, or unable to care for them- 
selves. 

80. Beaten up on someone or fought some- 
one physically because he/she made you 
angry. 

81. Bought lottery tickets, pull tabs, or 
scratch-off tickets. 

82. When you gamble, (if ever,) how much 
money do you usually bet? 

I never gamble, Less than $5, $5-$10, $11- 
$25, $26-$50, More than $50. 

83. About how often in the last month have 
any of your classroom teachers had to stop 
teaching in order to deal with a major stu- 
dent disruption or behavior problem? 

0 times, 1 or 2 times, 3-5 times, 6-9 times, 
10 or more times. 

84. Have you ever had a course on peer 
helping or peer counseling? 

Yes, at school; Yes, outside of school; No. 

85. Have you ever been physically abused 
by an adult (that is, where an adult caused 
you to have a scar, black and blue marks, 
welts, bleeding, or a broken bone)? 

Never, Once, 2-3 times, 4-10 times, More 
than 10 times. 

86. Have you ever been sexually abused by 
someone (that is, someone in your family or 
someone else did sexual things to you that 
you did not want or forced you to touch 
them sexually)? 

Never, Once, 2-3 times, 4-10 times, More 
than 10 times. 

87. On the average, about how many hours 
per week do you spend doing volunteer work 
to help other people (such as helping out at 
а hospital, day care center or nursery, food 
shelf, youth program, community service 
agency, etc.)? 

None, 1-2 hours, 3-5 hours, 6-9 hours, 10 or 
more hours. 

Part E. In this final section, the questions 
relate to peers, parents, and other resources. 

Among the people you consider friends, 
how many would you say...? 

88. Do well in school. 

89. Drink alcoholic beverages (liquor, beer, 
wine). 

90. Smoke cigarettes. 

91. Help other people. 

92. Smoke marijuana (pot, grass) or hash- 
ish. 

93. Get drunk at least once a week. 

94. Are involved in band, choir, or other 
musical activities. 

95. Are involved in clubs, organizations, or 
sports programs outside of school. 

96. Get into trouble at school. 

97. Really care about you and your feel- 
ings. 

98. Do you think your mother, father, or 
step-parent has a serious problem with alco- 
hol or other drugs? Yes, No, Maybe; I'm not 
sure. 

99. Do you think another member of your 
family such as a brother, sister, or grand- 
parent has a serious problem with alcohol or 
other drugs? Yes, No, Maybe; I'm not sure. 

100. Do you think one of your friends has a 
serious problem with alcohol or other drugs? 
Yes, No, Maybe; I'm not sure. 

101. How upset do you think your parents 
would be if you came home from a party and 
they found out you had been drinking? Not 
at all upset, A little upset, Somewhat upset, 
Very upset, Extremely upset. 
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102. How upset do you think your parents 
would be if you came home from a party and 
they found out you had been using illegal 
drugs (such as marijuana or cocaine)? Not at 
all upset, A little upset, Somewhat upset, 
Very upset, Extremely upset. 

103. If you had an important question or 
concern about alcohol, other drugs, sex, or 
some other serious issue, would you talk to 
your parent(s) about it? Yes, Probably, I'm 
not sure, Probably not, No. 

104. How often does one of your parents ask 
you where you are going or with whom you 
will be? Practically never, Seldom, Some- 
times, Often, Very often. 

105. How often does one of your parents 
talk to you about what you are doing in 
school? Practically never, Seldom, Some- 
times, Often, Very often. 

106. About how often in the last month 
have you had a good conversation with one 
of your parents that lasted 10 minutes or 
more? 0 times, Once, Twice, 3 times, 4 or 
more times. 

107. If you were having a problem with al- 
cohol or other drugs and you wanted to talk 
with someone about it, where would you 
most likely go first for help? 

Close friend. 

Parent(s) or guardian. 

Brother, sister, or other young relative. 

School counselor or teacher. 

Minister, priest, rabbi, or other religious 
leader. 

Family doctor. 

Crisis line or alcohol/drug treatment cen- 
ter. 

Trusted adult (other than those named 
above). 

Please rate the following in terms of how 
helpful they have been as sources of informa- 
tion about alcoho! and other drug issues. 

108. Parent(s). 

109. Friends. 

110. School classroom teacher. 

111. School counselor. 

112. Someone who is now using alcohol or 
other drugs. 

113. Police or other law enforcement per- 
son. 

114. Counselor at an alcoholism/drug treat- 
ment center. 

115. Person from an alcohol/drug abuse pre- 
vention program. 

Now rate these additional factors in terms 
of how helpful they are as sources of infor- 
mation about alcohol and other drug issues. 

116. TV or radio. 

117. Telephone hotline.“ 

118. Books, magazines, or pamphlets. 

119. Instruction or a course in a class such 
as health. 

120. School assembly. 

121. Personal experience. 

DANVILLE, KY, 
October 12, 1993. 

DEAR SENATOR GRASSLEY: The attached 
“Ріегв-Наггів Children’s Self Concept Scale” 
was administered to the 6th graders in 
Danville’s Bate Middle School during the 
week of October 4, 1993. It was administered 
without the notification or permission of the 
parents. In addition, the results were not 
sent to the parents. 

Although the students were told that this 
was not a test, expected scores for successful 
outcomes were posted on the board during 
the exercise. After the exercise, the students 
reviewed the results with the counselor, who 
told them what the correct answers were. 
Many students, realizing that their answers 
did not match the ones that the counselor 
said were correct, changed answers for fear 
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of failure. This created a dilemma іп many 
of the student’s minds. They felt that despite 
what they knew to be true about themselves, 
they had to lie to get a successful score. 

The scale was not administered by a 
trained psychologist. This is evidenced by its 
poor administration. Posting scoring ranges 
on the board during the exercise, using self 
grading, and describing answers as right or 
wrong are extremely questionable testing 
procedures which, without doubt, invalidate 
any conclusions that could be drawn. 

I also do not know if this scale was even 
designed for the 6th grade age group. Many 
of the questions do not appear appropriate 
for 6th graders and others seem to link self 
esteem directly to physical beauty. The fol- 
lowing yes/no questions are examples: I am 
popular with boys, I have pretty eyes, I am 
good looking, and I have a good figure. I do 
not understand how the answers to these 
questions have a right or wrong answer, nor 
do I see how this information is important to 
the education of our children. 

I hope that you find this information help- 
ful and I would be happy to discuss this mat- 
ter with you personally. 

Sincerely, 
VICTORIA AND WALT NYZIO. 
THE PIERS-HARRIS CHILDREN’S SELF CONCEPT 
SCALE—THE WAY І FEEL ABOUT MYSELF 


Here are a set of statements. Some of them 
are true of you and so you will circle the yes. 
Some are not true of you and so you will cir- 
cle the no. Answer every question even if 
some are hard to decide, but do not circle 
both yes and no. Remember, circle the yes if 
the statement is generally like you, or circle 
the no if the statement is generally not like 
you. There are no right or wrong answers. 
Only you can tell us how you feel about 
yourself, so we hope you will mark the way 
you really feel inside. 

My classmates make fun of me. 
Iam a happy person. 

It is hard for me to make friends. 
Iam often sad. 


портом 


. I get nervous when the teacher calls оп 
me. 

8. My looks bother me. 

9. When I grow up, I will be an important 
person. 

10. I get worried when we have tests in 
school. 

11. lam unpopular. 

12. I am well behaved in school. 

13. It is usually my fault when something 
goes wrong. 

14. I cause trouble to my family. 

15. I am strong. 

16. I have good ideas. 

17. I am an important member of my fam- 
ily. 
18. I usually want my own way. 

19. Iam good at making things with my 
hands. 

20. I give up easily. 

21. I am good in my school work. 

І do many bad things. 

I сап draw well. 

Iam good in music. 

I behave badly at home. 

I am slow in finishing my school work. 
Iam an important member of my class. 
Iam nervous. 

I have pretty eyes. 

I can give a good report in front of the 
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1. In school I am a dreamer. 
32. I pick on my brother(s) and sister(s) 
33. My friends like my ideas. 


с 
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. I often get into trouble. 
Iam obedient at home. 
Iam lucky. 
I worry a lot, 
My parents expect too much of me. 
I like being the way I am. 
I feel left out of things. 
I have nice hair. 
І often volunteer in school. 
I wish I were different. 
I sleep well at night. 
I hate school 
. I am among the last to be chosen for 
games. 
47. Iam sick a lot. 
48. Iam often mean to other people. 
49. My classmates in school think I have 
good ideas. 
Iam unhappy. 
I have many friends. 
Iam cheerful. 
Iam dumb about most things. 
Iam good looking. 
I have lots of pep. 
I get into a lot of fights. 
Iam popular with boys 
People pick on me. 
My family is disappointed in me. 
I have a pleasant face. 
. When I try to make something, every- 
Е seems to go wrong. 
62. Iam picked on at home. 
63. Iam a leader in games and sports. 
64. lam clumsy. 
65. In games and sports, I watch instead of 
play. 
66. I forget what I learn. 
67. I am easy to get along with. 
68. I lose my temper easily. 
69. Iam popular with girls. 
70. I am a good reader. 
71. I would rather work alone than with a 
group. 
72. I like my brother (sister). 
73. I have a good figure. 
74. I am often afraid. 
75. I am always dropping or breaking 
things. 
76. I can be trusted. 
77. I am different from other people. 
78. I think bad thoughts. 
79. I cry easily. 
80. I am a good person. 
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TULSA, OK, 
January 4, 1994. 
Hon. CHARLES GRASSLEY, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, DC. 

DEAR SENATOR: Thank you for your inter- 
est in protecting students and families from 
the ever persistent involvement of govern- 
ment in personal lives. May you succeed in 
including the Parental Rights Restoration 
Amendment" philosophy into the Goals 2000 
push. 

Enclosed is a copy of “Computer Daze 
Questionnaire” taken last year by my son 
and essentially all other students at Jenks 
High School, Jenks, Oklahoma. This Ques- 
tionnaire" was not shown to parents before 
being taken, was officially sponsored by a 
student group, but strongly pushed by High 
School staff and faculty providing time for 
all students to participate as specifically 
scheduled event. When I found out my son 
had taken the Questionnaire as a Freshman, 
I wrote the school to complain and requested 
my son's form to be returned and not sub- 
mitted for whatever analysis is done. If not 
possible to retrieve his form, I requested 
they provide me any and all data from his 
profile so obtained. I received nothing for my 
request... too late, already submitted... 
you've heard the line. 
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Last year my same son took the Iowa Test 
of Basic Skills, a standardized norm-ref- 
erenced, academic test, right? One of his 
questions on that test was basically this: 
“Teenagers like to wear different kinds of 
clothes. Who influences what you wear? A. 
Parents, В. Church, С. School, or D. Peers.” 
What is the correct answer if this is aca- 
demic? If it is a personal profile question, 
what right does the testing company have to 
intersperse this underhanded probe into a re- 
quired academic“ test, and to whom does 
the information go, and why do they need it, 
and what do they plan to do with it? 

Thank you for your concerns in this area 
and may your efforts be blessed. 

Sincerely, 
WAYNE K. TAYLOR. 

Enclosure. 

COMPUTER DAZE QUESTIONNAIRE 


Complete this survey so that you will have 
a chance to obtain a list of your best 
matches in this school. 

1. I am: (1) Male; (2) Female. 

2. At amusement parks or carnivals, I have 
the most fun with: (1) the rides; (2) just 
hanging out with friends; (3) the games to 
win prizes and stuffed animals. 

3. If I were invited to a costume party Га: 
(1) turn down the invitation; (2) plan my cos- 
tume carefully; (3) go absolutely wild. 

4. You're out with friends when you realize 
there is по way you'll make it home on time. 
You'd: (1) call home and tell them you'll be 
late; (2) call home and beg for more time; (3) 
try to sneak in the house. 

5. You hand the checkout person $5 for a 
purchase. She gives you change for 320. 
You'd: (1) gently point out the error; (2) 
quickly pocket the mistake; (3) quickly 
pocket the mistake but feel pretty rotten. 

6. When it comes to giving speeches or re- 
ports in front of class: (1) I don't mind it as 
long as I'm prepared; (2) I enjoy it; (3) It 
scares me; (4) I hate it. 

7. Driving to school, you run into the mail- 
box on the corner. You would: (1) skip school 
and get the car fixed; (2) trust that your par- 
ents will understand; (3) tell everyone the 
car got dented in the parking lot. 

8. To me, love is: (1) a bad joke; (2) an emo- 
tional high; (3) a reason for much confusion; 
(4) nice with the right person. 

9. If you walked out of the house and saw 
a beautiful duck with a badly injured wing, 
you would: (1) take it home and nurse it 
back to health; (2) leave it alone; (3) have 
roast duck for dinner. 

10. If your friends were looking for you 
after school, they would probably find you: 
(1) at practice; (2) at your job; (3) shopping at 
the mall; (4) at home. 

11. If I end up very successful in life, the 
ONE most important factor I would at- 
tribute it to would be: (1) I'm smart; (2) I'm 
competitive; (3) I work hard; (4) I'm lucky. 

12. When I have the TV remote I: (1) flick 
through the channels often; (2) use it once in 
a while; (3) hardly even touch it. 

13. If you found out that your friend got 
the best grade on a test because he saw the 
questions ahead of time, you'd: (1) let the 
teacher know someone cheated; (2) express 
your anger to your friend; (3) pay no atten- 
tion to the matter; (4) convince your friend 
to share the questions with you next time. 

14. If I had a long way to go оп a major as- 
signment due tomorrow I'd: (1) stay up all 
night and get it done; (2) do as much as I сап 
and turn it in; (3) ask for an extension; (4) 
call in sick. 

15. If I said something really dumb in class 
and everyone laughed I'd: (1) die of embar- 
rassment; (2) shrug it off; (3) laugh with ev- 
eryone else. 
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16. When a lot of people try to change my 
mind about something I feel strongly about 
I usually: (1) Get more stubborn; (2) Listen 
and consider their opinion; (3) Often end up 
agreeing with them. 

17. If I saw a new girl/guy in the hall that 
I would like to meet I would: (1) Go right up 
and introduce myself; (2) Get one of my 
friends to do it; (3) Walk nearby and hope he/ 
she notices me. 

18. When I go out to eat with friends, I pre- 
fer to: (1) pay exactly what I owe; (2) throw 
in a few dollars and estimate; (3) split the 
bill evenly among each person. 

19. Recycling is: (1) too much trouble for 
me; (2) something I'll do if convenient; (3) 
something I'm totally in to. 

20. I will go to a teacher for help in a class: 
(1) only when I realize I'm totally lost; (2) 
rarely because I don't want to seem dumb; 
(3) I never have to; (4) at any stumbling 
block. 

21. At the movies you pick the best seat 
until Miss Big Hair sits down right in front 
of you. You'd: (1) move to another seat; (2) 
ask her to sink down in her seat; (3) flick 
popcorn at the back of her head. 

22. Suppose you made the team and felt 
that your good friend deserved to make it 
too, but didn’t. What would you do? (1) do 
your best to console your friend; (2) plead 
with the coach to change his mind; (3) quit 
the team; (4) nothing, that's life. 

23. When told a secret I usually end up: (1) 
letting everyone else in on it; (2) telling one 
other friend; (3) keeping it. 

24. The worst thing a teacher can do is: (1) 
accuse an innocent person of cheating; (2) 
put down a student in front of the class; (3) 
play favorites; (4) waste my time. 

25. Whether it is sports or a project, I pre- 
fer: (1) to be involved in a team or group ac- 
tivity; (2) one that depends on my own per- 
formance; (3) no preference—depends on the 
activity. 

26. Busted. You get your first traffic tick- 
et. You would: (1) pay it quickly before any- 
one finds out; (2) show up at court alone and 
try to beat it; (3) tell your parents and ask 
for their help getting it taken care of. 

Answer questions 27-33 with: (1) Always (2) 
Sometimes (3) Rarely (4) Never. 

27. I exercise. 

28. I keep informed about current events. 

29. I get bored during summer vacation. 

30. I play jokes on my friends. 

31. I eat at fast food places. 

32. I watch music videos. 

SIMPSONVILLE, SC. 
Hon. CHARLES E. GRASSLEY, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, DC. 

DEAR SENATOR GRASSLEY: I am writing as 
a concerned parent of children in Public 
School. The trend of education in the last 
several years seems to be a shift away from 
academics to focusing on what my child 
thinks and feels about personal and social is- 
sues. 

Iam enclosing two surveys that were given 
to students, here in Greenville, S.C. One of 
the surveys was given to my son, the other 
to my nephew. On the personality Question- 
naire that was given to my son notice ques- 
tion number 5. In general, how do you feel 
about your family? 1. I love them to death 2. 
They're nice. 3. I can put up with them. 4. I 
hate them. Why are schools asking such per- 
sonal questions to my children? The ques- 
tionnaire also asks for the child’s name and 
other identifying information, this is not an 
anonymous questionnaire. 

My question is, who has access to this in- 
formation, and where is this tabulated and is 
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this part of student’s personal records. I was 
told that this information was tabulated ata 
local college by their super“ computer. I 
am concerned about the capability that com- 
puters have to store such information and 
make is available to unidentified people or 
organizations. 

My question is, what are parents rights 
and is it legal to do these types of surveys 
without parents knowledge or consent. 
Thank you for addressing these issues. 

Sincerely, 
PATTY STONER. 

Enclosure. 

PERSONALITY QUESTIONNAIRE 


1. You think that in the future the world 
will be: (1) Better; (2) Worse; (3) About the 
same. 

2. What do you look for in a friend? (1) 
someone to have fun with; (2) some I can 
talk to; (3) someone who shares my interests. 

3. In school, your favorite nonphysical) 
subject area is: (1) math/science; (2) English/ 
literature; (3) social sciences; (4) art; (5) none 
of the above. 

4. Your favorite activities are: (1) Adven- 
turous, dangerous; (2) Physical, such as 
sports; (3) Intellectual. 

5. In general, how do you feel about your 
family? (1) I love them to death; (2) They’re 
nice; (3) I can put up with them; (4) I hate 
them. 

6. In your opinion, which is the biggest 
problem facing the world? (1) global warm- 
ing; (2) hunger; (3) class barriers; (4) minor- 
ity problems (5) none of these. 

7. The first thing you look for in a 
girlfriend/boyfriend is: (1) Appearance; (2) In- 
telligence; (3) Status. 

8. Your favorite pet would be: (1) a cat; (2) 
a dog; (3) a fish; (4) something else; (5) I hate 


ts. 

9. You think that modern society, with all 
its high technology, is: (1) terrific—I love all 
the conveniences; (2) too impersonal and in- 
sensitive. 

10. How large a problem is pollution today? 
(1) It is a major problem that needs to be ad- 
dressed immediately; (2) It is a problem, but 
we'll be fine for a long time:; (3) It is not a 
big problem; (4) It is not a problem. 

11. How fast is the environment deteriorat- 
ing? (1) Extremely fast; (2) Slowly; (3) It’s 
not deteriorating; (4) It's improving. 

12. What do you consider the ideal age for 
marriage? (1) less than 20 years; (2) 20-25; (3) 
26-35; (4) 36-45; (5) more than 45. 

13. Should it be legal to give a prayer at 
school gatherings? (1) Absolutely; (2) Yes, 
but only for prayers that apply to all reli- 
gions; (3) No. 

14. Which do you think know best how to 
improve our country? (1) Republicans; (2) 
Democrats; (3) Independents. 

15. You are happiest when you are in 
groups of size: (1) 2-4 people; (2) 5-10 people; 
(3) 11-15 people; (4) 15 or more people. 

16. What kind of watch do you usually 
wear? (1) Digital; (2) Analog; (3) Both; (4) I 
don't wear a watch. 

17. If you could live anywhere in the world, 
you would live: (1) on a beach; (2) in a city; 
(3) in the mountains; (4) in a rural area; (5) 
somewhere else. 

18. The most oppressed group in America 
is: (1) Negroes; (2) women; (3) Native Ameri- 
cans; (4) the poor; (5) none of the above. 

19. You think of big business as: (1) corrupt 
and impersonal; (2) a necessity that is put up 
with; (3) wonderful—free enterprise in ac- 
tion. 

20. Which of the following is the most im- 
portant in your life? (1) school; (2) your ca- 
reer; (3) your relationships with others; (4) 
the world’s problems. 
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21. How are you with money? (1) I spend it 
right when I get it; (2) I keep it shortly, then 
spend it on something nice; (3) I save it for 
long periods of time. 

22. What do you think about killing ani- 
mals? (1) по big deal; (2) It's OK if you eat 
them; (3) I don't like it at all. 

23. When is it OK to say something that is 
not true? (1) any time you can get away with 
it; (2) if it’s a white Не”; (3) It is never ac- 
ceptable to lie. 

24. What kind of music do you like best? (1) 
Rock; (2) Alternative; (3) Soul or Gospel; (4) 
Classical; (5) Something else. 

25. On the average, how much TV do you 
watch in a week? (1) 0-5 hours; (2) 6-10 hours; 
(3) 11-20 hours; (4) 21-35 hours; (5) more than 
35 hours. 

26. How many children would you like to 
eventually have? (1) 1; (2) 2; (3) 3-4; (4) five or 
more; (5) none. 

27. Do you think that drugs should be le- 
galized? (1) Yes; (2) No. 

28. Should women be allowed into the mili- 
tary? (1) Yes; (2) Yes, but only in non-com- 
bative positions; (3) No. 

29. When you leave high school, you plan 
to: (1) go straight to college; (2) get a job; (3) 
take a year off. 

30. Which do you prefer? (1) Coca-Cola; (2) 
Pepsi; (3) RC; (4) They are all the same; (5) I 
despise all three. 

(NOTE: Given to high school students at 
Southside High, Greenville, SC, on December 
8, 1993.) 

KENNEWICK, WA, 
January 17, 1994. 
Hon. CHARLES GRASSLEY, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, DC. 

DEAR SENATOR GRASSLEY: From November 
1991 to February 1992, my school district par- 
ticipated in a program designed to identify 
“at-risk” children in our district. The pro- 
gram, sponsored by a local psychiatric cen- 
ter and our district, required behavioral risk 
assessments to be completed on kindergarten 
through 4th grade children. After elementary 
schoo] teachers completed the assessments, 
the originals were given to the psychiatric 
center without parental knowledge or con- 
sent. Please note that all children, regard- 
less of their risk score were identified by 
name on the assessments. 

I and over 200 parents (from a wide variety 
of backgrounds) viewed this action as a vio- 
lation of our privacy and civil rights. It was 
only after public outrage erupted that our 
district took steps to modify the program. 
To my knowledge, however, no party was 
held accountable for these infractions nor 
were any legal or written guarantees created 
(outside of this particular program) that 
would protect parents from future violations 
of their privacy rights. I was personally dev- 
astated when I became aware that my 
school, which I trust with my children up to 
6 hours per day, had violated my right to pri- 
vacy. Because of my intimate involvement 
in this controversy, I am convinced we do 
not have adequate protection of our Con- 
stitutional rights within our public school 
system. 

I have enclosed copies of supporting docu- 
ments for your review. If you have any fur- 
ther questions, please do not hesitate to con- 
tact me. 

Thank you for your commitment to pro- 
tecting parental rights in Iowa and nation- 
wide. 

Sincerely, 
BETH J. SMITH. 

Enclosures. 
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KENNEWICK, WA, 
February 4, 1993. 
Re Desert Quest Program. 


GREG FANCHER, 
Principal, 
Canyon View Elementary. 

DEAR GREG: Recently I became aware of 
Canyon View’s participation in the Desert 
Quest program sponsored by Kennewick and 
Richland School Districts, Benton-Franklin 
County Head Start and Carondelet Psy- 
chiatric Center. 

I am concerned that a child's behavior can 
be assessed, without parental knowledge or 
permission, and subsequent assessments are 
being released to a third party outside the 
district. I feel this is a serious breach of pri- 
vacy and confidentiality. Iam in the process 
of researching this and would like to request 
the following information: 

When was the testing done? 

Was a release ever sent to the parents 
which gave permission to assess the child’s 
behavior? If not, why not? 

Why are you reassuring parents the origi- 
nal assessments were destroyed when I have 
personally seen them? 

Was there a policy regarding the handling 
of the documents? When was the policy 
adopted? If there is a policy, I would like to 
see it. 

How many people or agencies have had ac- 
cess to these assessments and in what capac- 
ity and for what reasons? 

I would like to have a full and complete 
listing of the Desert Quest donors, both cor- 
porate and individual. 

Was the Kennewick school district or Paul 
Pigulski advised that this program could re- 
sult in such a severe privacy breach? 

What is going to be done to correct this 
situation and ensure the privacy of past as- 
sessments and future sensitive student infor- 
mation? 

This is just a short list of several questions 
and concerns I have regarding this severe 
privacy breach. Please answer any questions 
and supply me with the requested informa- 
tion as soon as possible. I would appreciate 
the information prior to the February 10th 
school board meeting. 

My intend is not to cause a deluge of law- 
suits or create a disabling distraction for the 
Kennewick School District from it’s primary 
focus of education. However, there is a seri- 
ous problem I plan to pursue until my con- 
cerns are addressed to my satisfaction. 

Sincerely, 
BETH J. SMITH. 
CANYON VIEW ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, 
Kennewick, WA, February 8, 1993. 
BETH SMITH, 
Kennewick, WA 

DEAR BETH: In this letter you will find 
your questions from your letter of February 
4. It is my sincere hope that this letter pro- 
vides the information you have requested. 

1. When was the testing done? 

The students were not given a test. The 
teachers were asked to complete a screening 
instrument to determine if students from 
their classroom might qualify for the Special 
Friends Program. This was done in October. 

2. Was a release ever sent to parents which 
gave permission to assess the child’s behav- 
ior? If not, why not? 

No, a release was not sent home. The 
screening instrument is simply a tool to de- 
termine eligibility. If a student is eligible for 
the Special Friends program, then parents 
are contacted. 

3. Why are you reassuring parents that the 
original assessments have been destroyed 
when I have seen them? 
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I was under the impression that the screen- 
ing instruments were destroyed after the 
data had been entered into the computer. I 
was wrong. Each school now has the original 
screening tools at the school site. 

4. Was there a policy regarding the han- 
dling of documents? When was the policy 
adopted? If there is a policy, I would like to 
see it. 

The school district has a letter of agree- 
ment with Carondelet. A copy of the letter is 
attached. 

5. How many people or agencies have had 
access to these assessments and in what ca- 
pacity and for what reasons? 

The information in the screening tools can 
be accessed by Paul Pigulski, the Desert 
Quest supervisor. Desert Quest specialists 
may only access information from the 
school(s) they serve. These are the only peo- 
ple who have access to the information. 

6. I would like to have full and complete 
listing of the Desert Quest donors, both cor- 
porate and individual. Please contact Paul 
Pigulski at Carondelet for this information. 

7. Was the Kennewick School District or 
Paul Pigulski advised that this program 
could result in severe privacy breach? 

I would again refer you to the attached let- 
ter of agreement. 

8. What is going to be done to correct this 
situation and to insure the privacy of past 
assessments and future sensitive student in- 
formation? 

At this time all documents are being re- 
turned to their home schools. In the future 
when the screening tools are used, parents 
will be notified and the information will be 
given to Cardondelet in coded form. Only the 
home schools will have information with stu- 
dent names. 

I hope this information addresses at least 
some of your concerns. I am willing to sit 
down with you at any time to discuss this 
program, its benefits, pitfalls, and its future 
development at Canyon View. Please feel 
free to contact me. 

Sincerely, 
GREG FANCHER, 
Principal. 

Enclosure. 

DESERT QUEST CARONDELET PSYCHIATRIC 
CARE CENTER LETTER OF AGREEMENT 

Carondelet Psychiatric Care Center and 
the Kennewick School District agree to co- 
operate in the installation and administra- 
tion of the early intervention program 
known as Desert Quest. Specifically, they 
agree as follows: 

Carondelet agrees to provide intervention 
services to identified children to the fullest 
practical extent. Carondelet agrees not to 
bill any child, parent, school, or the 
Kennewick School District for any of these 
services, while reserving the right to bill any 
insurance companies, Title XIX, etc. (while 
waiving any/all deductibles, coinsurance, 
etc.). Carondelet agrees to serve children 
based on need and without any financial con- 
siderations whatever. Carondelet agrees to 
furnish all supplies—clinical and administra- 
tive—necessary to execute the Program. 
Carondelet agrees to respect the privacy/con- 
fidentiality of all students, families, and 
Kennewick School District employees. 
Carondelet agrees to provide unlimited pro- 
fessional consultation regarding identified 
children and/or Program dissemination. 

Kennewick School District agrees to pro- 
vide a site coordinator at each school to 
function as a liaison between that school and 
Carondelet. Kennewick School District 
agrees to provide dedicated space at each 
school for Desert Quest sessions to be held. 
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Kennewick School District agrees to assist 
each participating school in meeting the $80 
(one-time) match contribution for the fur- 
nishing of this room. Kennewick School Dis- 
trict further agrees to cooperate in the 
screening, staffing, and statistical represen- 
tation of data collected, and to being recog- 
nized as a participating school district. 
MARLIN M. LENDBLOOM, 
For Kennewick 
School District. 
PAUL PIGULSKI, 
For Carondelet Psy- 
chiatric Care Cen- 
ter. 

Mrs. KASSEBAUM addressed the 
Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Kansas. 

Mrs. KASSEBAUM. I wanted to ask 
the Senator from Iowa a couple of 
questions if I might. I will be very 
brief, because Senator MACK is waiting 
and has a commitment in Florida, and 
I know he wants to offer his amend- 
ment. 

I just say to the Senator from Iowa 
that I am very sensitive to what he is 
trying to address regarding parental 
rights, and we have talked back and 
forth. I would not want to answer the 
questionnaire the Senator read myself. 

Was that a Federal questionnaire? 

Mr. GRASSLEY. No, it was not. That 
is one of the problems for us, to guar- 
antee the U.S. constitutional estab- 
lished right of a parent to be involved 
in their education. If they want to ex- 
ercise the statutory fulfillment of that 
through Senator HATCH’s amendment, 
they are not able to do it because they 
cannot show a direct correlation. But 
money, being fungible as it is, you 
surely know that it is very difficult to 
prove that and, so consequently, the 
parent cannot exercise their right. 

Then what that means is where we 
have $1 of Federal money, where we 
have $1 of Federal money in a school 
system, we are going to apply all civil 
rights laws to that institution and let 
people get relief under the civil rights 
laws. Then a parent has the same con- 
stitutional right under the Constitu- 
tion for parental rights, and unless 
they can show a direct relationship 
they are not going to be able to exer- 
cise that right, and so that direct rela- 
tionship in the regulations is the prob- 
lem that I am trying to overcome with 
my amendment. 

Mrs. KASSEBAUM. I realize that. 
Let me just ask, or restate it again. I 
think it has been stated. But as the 
Senator knows, under the protection of 
pupil rights in the law, it says all Fed- 
eral material is available for inspec- 
tion and no student is required to par- 
ticipate in the survey or activity. 

So I guess what I am asking the Sen- 
ator is whether he really wants to 
apply to the States this same prohibi- 
tion. There are many drug-free school 
programs, for instance, with both Fed- 
eral money and State money. Many of 
these things, such as the drug-free 
school initiative have a mix of Federal 
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and State moneys. Unless the Senator 
is wishing to tell the States as well 
that they adopt these same practices 
as apply to Federal programs, it is 
going to be very difficult. 

As I mentioned to the Senator, in the 
example where the student was told 
not to discuss the questionnaire with 
their parents, those parents should 
have gone right to the school and said, 
yes, indeed, we want to see that ques- 
tionnaire. 

That is where I personally believe 
this should be addressed. I have some 
difficulty—and I know we are discuss- 
ing it and maybe we can find some way 
to get at this, but we have to be careful 
we are not going to dictate to the 
States what they do. We have always 
had a very fine line to walk between 
Federal and State jurisdiction. 

Mr. GRASSLEY. If the Senator from 
Kansas will yield, the Senator would 
not use the argument on this floor on a 
civil rights debate that we are not 
going to dictate to the States the pro- 
tection of a constitutional civil right. 
If there is $1 involved, the institution 
is covered. So why would she make 
that argument that we are not going to 
tell the States when a parent wants 
their constitutional rights protected, 
parental rights to be involved in edu- 
cation? 

Mrs. KASSEBAUM. That was a con- 
stitutional decision of the courts in the 
civil rights case. 

Mr. GRASSLEY. I also say that I 
hope I have established with the Yoder 
case, the other cases that I have 
cited—the Yoder case as recently as 
1972—that the parents have a constitu- 
tional right to be involved in the edu- 
cation of their kids. It is a liberty 
right, the same as what people would 
have under their civil rights. 

Mrs. KASSEBAUM. I say to the Sen- 
ator from Iowa, because I know the 
Senator from Florida wants to offer his 
amendment, it is a concern to both of 
us. The Senator cares about education. 
I care about education. We all care 
about education. But how do we best 
get at this in such a way that we are 
not trying to say to the Iowa schools as 
well as perhaps the Kansas schools 
what they can or cannot do? 

I think we have to think it through 
very carefully. I am certainly willing 
to work on this. I do not think stu- 
dents should be forced to be involved 
and every parent should be able to see 
material that they consider important 
to their understanding of what is tak- 
ing place in their school. And I believe 
that most school boards honor that. 
But how we put it into legislative lan- 
guage is I think what we are struggling 
with. I hope perhaps between now and 
Tuesday when we vote we can find 
some way to work this out. But I just 
wanted to raise the question before 
yielding. 

Mr. GRASSLEY. I want the Senator 
to know that along the lines of what 
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the Senator just stated, I wish to ac- 
knowledge that the Senator has talked 
to me about that and has worked to do 
that. Earlier today I had some con- 
versations with my colleague from the 
State of Iowa, Senator HARKIN, who is 
also on the parent committee involved 
here in which he suggested certain 
changes. If he is a leader in the direc- 
tion of bringing about some of this 
change, I think it is a very reasonable 
starting point. 

But I wish to make sure that that is 
the direction we are headed because I 
think it has to deal with a very defi- 
nite problem we have under the regula- 
tions of showing a direct relationship 
because you can imagine, only 17 cases 
in the 10 years since the regulations 
have been out just is not very many 
with all the concerns we have had ex- 
pressed. I have already listed 11, 12, or 
13 States where, just since this amend- 
ment is up, I have had parents tell me 
they have had problems with the regu- 
lations. 

Mrs. KASSEBAUM. I say to the Sen- 
ator from Iowa, I very much appreciate 
what he is trying to say. It is a great 
concern to parents, and I hope we 
might find some language we can work 
out. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. GRASSLEY. I emphasize for the 
Senator from Kansas, and then I will 
yield the floor, we are only talking 
about the rights of parents to have ac- 
cess to the information to know what 
information is being used and to know 
that it is being done. There is nothing 
in my amendment that is going to tell 
a school that they cannot do this. 

Mrs. KASSEBAUM. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Iowa. 

I believe I had the floor, Madam 
President. I yield the floor. 

Mr. BURNS. Mr. President, I rise 
today to express my support of the 
Grassley amendment. 

Iam an original cosponsor of this im- 
portant amendment because I feel 
strongly that the rights of parents 
should not be overlooked or taken for 
granted by schools. 

Many, талу concerned parents have 
called me to express their concern 
about educational philosophies that 
focus more on attitudes, feelings, and 
values than academics. 

I have heard of examples of extreme 
forms of this philosophy where stu- 
dents are rated on their sense of self, 
appreciation of change, and the like in- 
stead of receiving letter grades on the 
ZR's. 

And І am concerned, like these par- 
ents are, to hear that some school sys- 
tems have been introducing values 
clarification surveys into the class- 
room. With some of these surveys, chil- 
dren are being asked questions about 
their home life and personal values. 

These parents believe, as I do, that 
the teaching of values belongs in the 
home, and that the teaching of aca- 
demics belongs to schools. 
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This amendment will prohibit the use 
of Goals 2000 funds for values-related 
activities without parental notifica- 
tion, consent, and access to the rel- 
evant information. 

Parents have the right to know that 
their children will be taking part in 
surveys or activities that may run 
counter to their beliefs or values. 

I also believe that parents have the 
right to remove their children from 
participating if they choose to. 

I urge my colleagues’ support for this 
amendment. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 


Mr. MITCHELL. Madam President, I 
ask unanimous consent that all re- 
maining first-degree amendments to S. 
1150 must be offered by 5 p.m. today; 
that they be subject to second-degree 
amendments, if relevant to the first- 
degree amendment; that there be a 
time limitation of 60 minutes equally 
divided on Senator Helms’ amendment 
regarding school health clinics; that 
upon the completion of the debate on 
that amendment, Senator KENNEDY be 
recognized to offer an amendment deal- 
ing with the same subject matter; that 
it also be under a 60-minute time limi- 
tation; that no second-degree amend- 
ments be in order to either the Helms 
or Kennedy amendments; that when 
the Senate votes on the amendments 
next Tuesday, the first vote be on the 
Helms amendment, to be followed 
without intervening action or debate 
by vote on the Kennedy amendment; 
that upon disposition of all amend- 
ments to S. 1150, the bill be read a 
third time; that the Senate then pro- 
ceed to the consideration of the House 
companion, H.R. 1804; that all after the 
enacting clause be stricken and the 
text of S. 1150, as amended, be sub- 
stitute in lieu thereof, the bill be read 
a third time and a vote occur on final 
passage of H.R. 1804, as amended; that 
the Senate insist on its amendments, 
request a conference with the House on 
the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses, the Chair be authorized to ap- 
point conferees, and the Senate bill 
then be indefinitely postponed, with 
the preceding all occurring without 
any intervening action or debate. 

Madam President, I would modify my 
request. I stated the Helms amendment 
as school health clinics. I am now ad- 
vised that the proper title is school 
health services. 

Mr. GRASSLEY. Madam President, 
will the floor leader yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. MITCHELL. Certainly. 

Mr. GRASSLEY. Can the leader tell 
me in his own words how it applies to 
my amendment; how it is meant to 
apply to my amendment? 

Mr. MITCHELL. АП remaining 
amendments to this bill must be of- 
fered by 5 p.m. And the votes on those 
amendments will occur on Tuesday 
morning. 
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Mr. GRASSLEY. Mine has been of- 
fered. Is there any restriction on de- 
bate or consideration of my amend- 
ment? 

Mr. MITCHELL. No; the debate can 
continue so long as it has been offered. 
It is the intention—of course we rely 
on good faith that the debate will be 
completed today. Senators will remain, 
and that we will—that all action other 
than the votes themselves will be com- 
pleted today. We then proceed to the 
school to work bill on Monday. 

Mr. GRASSLEY. I thank the leader. I 
have no objection. 

Mr. JEFFORDS. Madam President, 
reserving the right to object—I do not 
intend to object—I intend to be here ав 
long as people want to talk. But all 
amendments must be offered by 5 p.m. 
today. That is the way I understand 
it—and that there be no votes until 
next Tuesday. 

Mr. MITCHELL. That is correct. 

Mr. JEFFORDS. I also have the au- 
thority to speak for the minority lead- 
er. We have no objection to the unani- 
mous-consent request. I remove my 
reservation. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Madam President, I 
want to indicate there were Senators 
who want to address the School to 
Work Program. We have indicated to 
leaders that at the conclusion of the 
discussion of the debates this afternoon 
on Goals 2000, we can begin that discus- 
sion and we will also consider amend- 
ments for those individuals who cannot 
be here on Monday. Senator JEFFORDS 
and I will be here until there is no fur- 
ther discussion of amendments, and to 
accommodate those that will be unable 
to be here on Monday. 

Several Senators 
Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from West Virginia. 

Mr. BYRD. Madam President, reserv- 
ing the right to object—I have no in- 
tention of objecting—I am not sure the 
agreement the majority leader pro- 
pounded has to do with the pending 
measure or with the school to work 
bill. 

Mr. MITCHELL. This agreement 
deals with the pending bill. The School 
to Work measure was covered by an 
agreement entered earlier. 

Mr. BYRD. I thank the majority 
leader. I have two amendments. I un- 
derstood the majority leader said there 
would be no amendment to any amend- 
ment. Or did I? 

Mr. MITCHELL. The first-degree 
amendments may be offered until 5 
p.m, today, and they are subject to sec- 
ond-degree amendments providing the 
second-degree amendment is relevant 
to the first-degree amendment with the 
exception being the amendment to be 
offered by Senator HELMS on school 
health services, and Senator KENNEDY 
on the same subject. 

Mr. BYRD. Did I understand that the 
leader’s agreement would include a 
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final vote on the measure on a specified 
date? 

Mr. MITCHELL. It does not. The 
votes will be next Tuesday. 

Mr. BYRD. That does not include the 
final vote on the measure next Tues- 
day? 

Mr. MITCHELL. There will be a final 
vote on the measure next week. 

Mr. BYRD. Next Tuesday. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Next Tuesday. 

Mr. BYRD. Is paragraph 2, rule XII 
being waived? 

Mr. MITCHELL. This agreement does 
not set the final vote. It is my inten- 
tion to have the final vote, and when 
we get the agreement to set a final 
vote, we will accommodate that rule. 

Mr. BYRD. I thank the distinguished 
majority leader. I have no objection. I 
do have two amendments which I be- 
lieve the managers will accept. 

So I do not have any concern about 
the provisions in the leader’s agree- 
ment affecting my amendments. 

Mr. EXON addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the previous request? 

Mr. EXON. Madam President, reserv- 
ing the right to object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Nebraska. 

Mr. EXON. I possibly shall not ob- 
ject, although I would like to ask a 
question. My heart goes out to the ma- 
jority leader once again. I have made 
remarks of this nature frequently espe- 
cially in the last few years with regard 
to the schedule, or lack of scheduling, 
because of the test of wills that contin- 
ues to play such an unnecessary role in 
my view with regard to the actions of 
the U.S. Senate. 

We seem to be reaching a point where 
we seldom, if ever, vote before the sun 
is down. That is becoming common- 
place in our institution. That is not 
too good. 

We are continuing to reach a point 
where we have to have a series of pres- 
sure points before we can force a vote 
on anything in this body. We had a 
pressure point Thursday night when 
one of the great political persons of our 
country had a very important event, 
and we thought that might be a pres- 
sure point to force a vote on this im- 
portant amendment before 6:30 p.m. on 
Thursday. 

Then we had another pressure point 
that we all want to of course adjourn 
as quickly as possible for this potential 
weekend, and therefore we scheduled a 
Friday session as another pressure 
point, fully recognizing and realizing 
that some of our colleagues had left for 
a very important meeting. I believe 
they left last night to attend a con- 
ference in Germany. 

I do not know. It seems to me we 
cannot ever adjourn anymore unless we 
get a unanimous consent that we are 
going to do something for sure by a 
certain date. It is a pretty sad com- 
mentary I suggest to the Members of 
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this body. We seem to be less and less 
operating in an orderly fashion. 

I make those comments not to ob- 
ject, but to take this opportunity for 
this one Senator to express once again 
despite the enormous contribution that 
the majority leader, who has the major 
responsibility, has made to various 
Members of this body, various groups 
in this body, time and time again. 

We have a very, very busy schedule it 
seems to me, and what I suspect will be 
in an election year an earlier than nor- 
mal adjournment of this body. I scold 
all of us, including myself, for not 
being more cooperative with the ma- 
jority leader, who has enormous re- 
sponsibilities for running this body. 
And all of us will be complaining come 
October ist if the majority leader has 
not been successful in bringing us to- 
gether to the extent where we can all 
go home and campaign. 

I only ask this question, as maybe a 
combination from my friend. I have 
been trying to get morning business 
time at an appropriate hour, sometime 
before midnight, or after 2 a.m. to 
make some remarks on the budget con- 
troversy. 

I simply did not insist on being given 
time this morning because I know that 
the pressure point was that if we can 
come in at 9 o’clock and have a vote at 
9:30, because we can unravel things and 
get this finished before noon so every- 
body could leave. 

I would simply say that I can, I 
would rather not, wait until 6 or 7 
o'clock this evening for 10 minutes for 
morning business time. I am wondering 
if the managers of this bill and those 
who have amendments would agree 
sometime between 1 and 3 o'clock this 
afternoon, if I do not object, to allot 
the Senator from Nebraska 10 minutes 
in morning business not related to this 
bill. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Will the Senator 
yield? We will await with anticipation 
the Senator’s comments on the budget 
item prior to 3 o’clock. After the con- 
sent agreement is hopefully acceded to, 
I will sort of explain where we are. But 
we will definitely make that time 
agreement. 

Mr. EXON. I do not object. 

Mr. JEFFORDS. We are trying to ac- 
commodate Members that are trying to 
leave for planes in the next hour. So I 
understand the Senator’s commitment 
to be here, and we will certainly ac- 
commodate. 

Mr. EXON. I will not be leaving in 
the next hour. 

Mr. JEFFORDS. We want to allow 
those who want to leave to leave. 

Mr. BYRD. If the majority leader will 
yield, I was listening to the colloquy 
with great interest. The distinguished 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. JEFFORDS] 
has put his finger on what makes it dif- 
ficult for the majority leader to have a 
schedule that one can depend upon and 
gets the work done in the Senate. Too 
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many Senators want to leave by 1 
o’clock or 12 o’clock or 11 o’clock a.m., 
on Fridays. That is what gives the ma- 
jority leader headaches. I sympathize 
with the majority leader. Here is one 
Senator that will not object to being 
here on Monday or to votes late on Fri- 
days or early on Mondays or if we go 
beyond October 1, if we have to. I al- 
ways take the position that the work 
here comes first. 

We have to get the people’s work 
done. I have a campaign, too. What bet- 
ter campaigning can I do than having 
the people of West Virginia know I am 
here on the job? 

I thank the Senator from Vermont 
for putting his finger right on the prob- 
lem. It makes it so difficult for any 
majority leader to keep his equanimity 
and sense of purpose and be able to 
come back to a commonsense point of 
gravity as he tries to deal with this 
problem of trying to accommodate 
every Tom, Dick, and Harry of the Sen- 
ate. 

I hope the majority leader will stop 
apologizing to Members because we 
have to stay here and work. That is not 
his fault. That is our business. That is 
why I am elected. He need never apolo- 
gize to me because we have to stay late 
or we have to have votes on Mondays 
and Fridays. I just hope—and I am not 
trying to suggest to the majority lead- 
ег how he should run the Senate—I just 
hope I do not hear him ever again 
apologize to his colleagues for the work 
we have to do here or for the hours 
that we have to be here. We are all here 
for that purpose. Why apologize to me 
because I might be discomfited or in- 
convenienced or discommoded a little 
bit because the Senate has to keep on 
for another hour or two to get the work 
done. 

There is nobody at home with my 
dear wife except my little dog Billy. If 
anybody has a right to complain, it 
would be someone like myself. Iam not 
as young as I was 36 years ago when I 
came to the Senate, but I am just as 
eager to get the work done. I thank the 
majority leader, and I hope I have not 
imposed upon the Senate. I apologize if 
I have imposed on the majority leader’s 
time. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Madam President, I 
renew the request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MITCHELL. I thank my col- 
leagues for their cooperation and for 
their comments and sympathies. 

Under this agreement, the Senate 
will complete action today on all mat- 
ters relating to the Goals 2000 edu- 
cation bill. All votes that may be re- 
quired will be scheduled for Tuesday 
morning. 

On Monday, the Senate will complete 
action on the school-to-work education 
bill, and all votes required on that 
measure will be scheduled for Tuesday. 
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Votes will begin at 10 o’clock in the 
morning on Tuesday. It is not now pos- 
sible to state with precision exactly 
how many votes there will be, but 
there could be several, depending upon 
the number of amendments that are ac- 
tually offered and which of those will 
require votes. So, although there will 
now be no further rollcall votes today 
and none on Monday, Senators should 
be aware that a substantial number of 
votes will occur on Tuesday, commenc- 
ing at 10 o'clock in the morning. 

Therefore, Senators are all on notice 
of the importance of their presence 
here on Tuesday. 

Madam President, if I might com- 
ment on some of the subjects raised by 
my colleagues in this colloquy. Each of 
them has been accurate in his state- 
ments. It is exceedingly difficult, and 
getting more so, to conduct the busi- 
ness of the Senate because of the sub- 
stantial demands upon Senators and 
the conflicts in their schedules. It 
should be stated, of course, that the 
distinguished Senator from West Vir- 
ginia is correct in describing our work 
here as our primary obligation. All else 
must be subordinated to that. But it 
should also be clear that Senators have 
public obligations that require their 
presence outside of this Chamber. 

First, of course, with respect to com- 
mittee work. That is a very important 
part of the Senate’s work, to act in 
committee on legislation which is then 
presented to the full Senate for consid- 
eration. 

Second, with respect to meeting with 
constituents and other individuals here 
in our Nation’s Capitol in their offices. 
I and every other Senator, on each day, 
meet with a substantial number of per- 
sons from our constituency. 

And third, of course, is meeting with 
our constituents in our individual 
home States. Most of the citizens of 
my State are unable to, or do not have 
sufficient interest in legislation to 
cause them to travel here to Washing- 
ton and, therefore, look forward to my 
returning to my State, as I do almost 
every weekend, to meet with constitu- 
ents at a place convenient for them, to 
hear their concerns on legislation. 

All of that having been said, I want 
to say to my colleagues that this will 
be a busy year with a great deal of im- 
portant legislation to come before the 
Senate. I have set forth orally here on 
the Senate floor, and in writing to all 
Senators, what the schedule will be, 
and there are going to be times when it 
is necessary to simply remain in ses- 
sion to complete action on measures. I 
believe that the agreements we have 
reached facilitate action on these im- 
portant measures, as opposed to delay- 
ing or retarding action. That is the 
reason why I have entered into them. 
And, at the same time, in addition to 
facilitating final action on these im- 
portant measures, they do accommo- 
date the interests of the largest pos- 
sible number of Senators. 
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I want to say to my colleagues that 
we are going to have to be prepared, 
when necessary, for unavoidably 
lengthy sessions, including into the 
evenings and full days on Fridays and, 
later in the year, full days on Mondays 
with votes as well. 

I thank my colleagues for their co- 
operation on this. I thank my friend 
and colleague and, of course, the 
former majority leader, who knows 
better than anyone about managing 
the affairs of the Senate. I thank Sen- 
ators KENNEDY and JEFFORDS for their 
outstanding leadership in moving for- 
ward on this bill, and I believe it will 
be Senator KENNEDY and Senator 
KASSEBAUM on Monday on the school- 
to-work education bill. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Madam President, I 
want to join in expressing our appre- 
ciation to the majority leader, the mi- 
nority leader, and other Senators who 
have been involved in these debates 
and discussions. I think the leadership 
has provided us with an opportunity to 
reach final resolution, but I think 
there still remain some matters of im- 
portance on the Goals 2000. 

For the most part, I think we have 
had good debates on several items 
which are of very great significance, 
both constitutional issues and other is- 
sues, in the period of these past few 
days. 

On the school-to-work program, we 
want to give the assurance that we will 
have the opportunity to debate those 
issues. We have been able to bring a re- 
markable combination of bipartisan 
support on the school-to-work legisla- 
tion, and also support from a great 
range of outside groups, including the 
Chamber of Commerce, the Association 
of Manufacturers, and other various 
groups that have indicated support. So 
many of those issues have been re- 
solved prior to coming to the floor. 

So we want to try to give the assur- 
ance to the Members that we look for- 
ward to dealing with the substance 
that remains, but we also want to indi- 
cate to them that many of the issues 
have been reviewed very carefully dur- 
ing the committee process and during 
earlier discussions on these matters. 
We feel that the final outcome on both 
of these measures are extremely impor- 
tant, very, very worthwhile, and ex- 
tremely timely for reasons we have 
outlined earlier in the course of the de- 
bate. 

So, just for now and for the remain- 
der of the afternoon, as Senator JEF- 
FORDS and I have said, we will be here 
to consider any of these amendments 
and to discuss them at whatever length 
Members would so desire. 

The Senator from Florida has been 
here for a great period of time and also 
has been very willing to enter into a 
time agreement. The Senator from 
West Virginia has two amendments 
which are very important, construc- 
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tive, and helpful to the legislation 
which we intend both to accept and to 
comment on as well. 

I know that the Senator from New 
Hampshire, Senator GREGG, had an 
area of significance and importance to 
him, which I understand has been ad- 
justed. 

I know that there are others who 
wish to speak on different provisions of 
it. But I would hope now we could 
move along. 

Senator HELMS, 
amendment. 

We look forward to the debate. I am 
grateful for the cooperation overall, 
and we will look forward to continuing 
the debate and the discussion on a 
number of these measures. 

Mr. GRASSLEY. Madam President, 
does the Senator want to set my 
amendment aside? 

Mr. KENNEDY. If it will be agreeable 
to the Senator, we could set that tem- 
porarily aside. As we have talked infor- 
mally, we are very interested in trying 
to accommodate the areas of concern 
to the Senator. 

Senator KASSEBAUM addressed some 
of those, and it has not resolved those 
completely. But we can continue to 
work with the Senator. 

We will preserve his position. No ac- 
tion will be taken without consultation 
with the Senator this afternoon, and 
we will preserve his options of getting 
recorded votes on his amendment or 
amendments related thereto, or pre- 
serve his position so that we are able 
to work out satisfactory language that 
will also be included as relevant to this 
legislation. 

Mr. GRASSLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Massachusetts yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield. 

Mr. GRASSLEY. Before the Senator 
sets my amendment aside, the only 
thing I would ask is if there is anyone 
else who wants to discuss my amend- 
ment. I would ask the courtesy of being 
notified so that I can be on the floor. 

Mr. KENNEDY. The Senator’s re- 
quest is very reasonable and sensible. 
We certainly would. 

Mr. GRASSLEY. I ask this of the two 
managers. Sometime this afternoon 
they will be stating opposition to my 
amendment, at least in its present 
form, or they will not be. 

If they are going to speak, then I will 
not do anything else this afternoon. 
But I do have some things on my 
schedule, if they are not going to speak 
I will wait for notification for other 
people to come. 

Mr. JEFFORDS. I tell the Senator 
from Iowa I will notify him when I in- 
tend to speak on the amendment, and I 
will give sufficient time for him to get 
over here if he desires. At this particu- 
lar time I do not have anything to say 
other than perhaps a few brief com- 
ments. I will certainly alert the Sen- 
ator if I decide to do so. 

Mr. EXON. Will the Senator yield for 
a question? 


I know, has an 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Dor- 
GAN). The Senator from Massachusetts 
has the floor. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I am glad to yield 
the floor. 

I give the Senator the same assur- 
ances. 

Mr. GRASSLEY. The Senator can set 
it aside. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Fine. 

Mr. EXON. Mr. President, I would 
ask the managers of the bill, because I 
think they heard my request to go to 
morning business, I would think under 
the circumstances the rules would re- 
quire me to get a unanimous consent 
request. I do not want to interrupt the 
flow of business here, but I would sim- 
ply ask the managers of the bill, the 
Senator from Florida, and others, as to 
what time would it be convenient and 
appropriate for them to grant me per- 
mission in a unanimous consent re- 
quest to proceed for 10 minutes as if in 
morning business. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Florida has been enor- 
mously patient, and I would hope that 
we could accommodate him. The Sen- 
ator from West Virginia had indicated 
to me some time ago that he wanted to 
speak, not at any length on his, and 
then we will go to the Senator from 
Nebraska as well. 

I see the Senator from North Dakota 
wanted to address the issues on his 
amendment with regard to guns in 
schools. Senator FEINSTEIN wanted to 
address the Senate. They have been 
enormously accommodating in permit- 
ting us to proceed forward. 

The Senator from Maryland has spo- 
ken to me to address the action that 
will be taken by Alan Greenspan on the 
interest rates. He, as the chairman of 
the Joint Economic Committee, want- 
ed to address the Senate. 

We want to move all the processes 
quickly. I certainly hope we would at 
the first opportunity notify the Sen- 
ator. I would expect that would be 
about 1 hour or 1 hour and 15 minutes 
or so. 

Mr. EXON. I thank the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. MACK]. 

Mr. MACK. The first question I have 
is, has the pending amendment been 
set aside? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair advises the Senator it has. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1389 
(Purpose: To achieve significant school re- 
form and innovation through empowering 
parents, students, teachers, principals, and 
local school boards) 

Mr. MACK. Mr. President, I send an 
amendment to the desk and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report the amendment. 

The bill clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Florida [Mr. MACK] pro- 
poses an amendment numbered 1389. 
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Mr. MACK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 5, strike all beginning with line 24 
through page 8, line 11, and insert the follow- 
ing: 

(1) the term “Соуегпог” means the chief 
executive of the State; 

(2) the term local educational agency” 
has the meaning given such term in section 
1471 of the Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act of 1965; 

(3) the term Secretary“ means the Sec- 
retary of Education; and 

(4) the term State“ means each of the 50 
States, the District of Columbia, and the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. 

On page 64, strike lines 13 through 22, and 
insert the following: 

(3) the most effective way to achieve mean- 
ingful school reform and innovation is to em- 
power parents, students, teachers, principals 
and local educational agencies; 

On page 64, line 23, strike “(5)” and insert 
bas} pots 

On page 64, line 24, strike “and States”. 

On page 65, lines 1 and 2, strike “through 
comprehensive, coherent, and coordinated 
improvement”. 

On page 65, line 3, strike “(6)” and insert 
“(5)”. 

On page 65, strike lines 8 through 11. 

On page 65, line 12, strike “(8)” and insert 
“(6)”. 

On page 65, line 14, strike “other” and in- 
sert their“. 

On page 65, beginning with line 16, strike 
all through page 66, line 3. 

On page 66, line 4, strike “(11)” and insert 
«(). 

On page 66, line 8, strike “(12)” and insert 
“(8)”. 

On page 66, line 20, strike “(13)” and insert 
09)". 

Оп page 66, line 24, strike “(14)” and insert 
“(10)”, 

On page 66, line 25, strike “State and local 
initiatives, and to leverage State“ and insert 
“local initiatives, and to leverage”. 

On page 66, line 7, strike “and local” and 
insert “local”. 

On page 67, strike lines 7 through 9, and in- 
sert the following: 


to improve the system of education at the 
local level throughout our Nation; 

On page 68, strike all beginning with line 1 
through page 115, line 6, and insert the fol- 
lowing: 

SEC, 304. DISTRIBUTION OF FUNDS. 

(a) GRANTS TO LOCAL EDUCATIONAL AGEN- 
CIES.—From amounts appropriated pursuant 
to the authority of section 303 in each fiscal 
year, the Secretary shall award grants to 
each local educational agency designated, in 
accordance with subsection (b), to receive a 
grant under this section for such year. 

(b) GOVERNOR'S DESIGNATION.— 

(1) ІМ GENERAL.—The Governor of each 
State desiring local educational agencies 
within the State to receive a grant under 
this section for a fiscal year shall submit to 
the Secretary a list of such agencies that the 
Governor designates to receive a grant under 
this section for such year. The Governor 
shall submit such list at such time, in such 
manner and containing such information as 
the Secretary may reasonably require. 

(2) NUMBER.—The Governor of each State 
shall designate nor more than 20 percent of 
the local educational agencies within the 
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State to receive a grant under this section 
for any fiscal year, except that for fiscal 
year 1998 the Governor may designate more 
than 20 percent of such agencies in order to 
ensure that each such agency receives a 
grant under this section by the end of fiscal 
year 1998. 

(с) AWARD RULE.—No local educational 
agency shall receive a grant under this sec- 
tion for more than 1 fiscal year. 

(4) GRANT AMOUNT.—The Secretary shall 
award a grant to each local educational 
agency designated for receipt of a grant 
under this section in a fiscal year in an 
amount that bears the same relationship to 
the amount appropriated pursuant to the au- 
thority of section 303 for such a year as the 
number of local educational agencies des- 
ignated to receive a grant under this section 
for such year bears to the total number of all 
such agencies so designated for such year, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from 
Florida. 

Mr. MACK. I thank the Chair for rec- 
ognizing me. Recently Bill Bennett 
wrote a book about virtues. I am not 
sure whether he included the virtue of 
patience in his book, but I would say 
one of the things that one quickly 
learns on the floor of the U.S. Senate is 
the virtue of patience. So, I appreciate 
the recognition from the Chair. 

The comments that I am going to 
make today with respect to Goals 2000 
are based on some personal readings 
and personal experiences. 

Mr. President, not too long ago I read 
a book called Millennium.“ It was a 
book that was written by an aide to 
French President Francois Mitterrand, 
who was the former President of the 
Eastern Europe Development Bank. 

“Millennium” raised the question, 
What nation would become the center 
of influence in the 2186 century? The 
author went on to respond to that 
question, saying that he believes that 
nation will come either from the Pa- 
cific rim, perhaps from Japan, or from 
Europe, perhaps Germany or France. In 
either case, he gives the clear impres- 
sion that America will not even com- 
pete to remain the center of influence. 

At some other time, I might get into 
a discussion about whether it is impor- 
tant for the United States to attempt 
to compete. Some may have a different 
point of view about whether we should 
even attempt tc remain the center of 
influence. I believe we should. 

But in responding to the question, 
can we compete, we, as a nation, must 
address several vital questions. 

One of those, obviously—and I would 
put it at the top—is the question of 
education. For us truly to compete, 
and to pass on as a legacy to our chil- 
dren and our grandchildren the same 
opportunities and quality of life that 
we have enjoyed, we must ensure that 
our children are well educated. 

Second, on some of my trips around 
the State of Florida I have had the op- 
portunity to talk with the presidents 
of our State universities. One of those 
individuals has traveled extensively in 
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Latin America. He told me that as he 
has talked with the leaders and leading 
educators in those countries he has 
found that they look forward to the 
21st century with a great sense of opti- 
mism. They believe that power and in- 
fluence will no longer be based on the 
natural resources and military power 
of a country. Instead, the ability to 
compete in the 2156 century will come 
from knowledge and from the ability of 
people to control and use that knowl- 
edge. 

They are saying: We know how we 
are going to compete in the 218% cen- 
tury. We will have the best educated 
children in the world. We believe, re- 
gardless of the size of our country, we 
can do that.” 

I think they make an excellent point. 
Competition in the 2186 century will be 
based on knowledge and education. 

Not long ago, I visited a remarkable 
school out in Los Angeles, called the 
Marcus Garvey School. I do not know 
whether any of you have heard of it, or 
had the opportunity to visit it. 

The school, they tell me, is located in 
one of the riot-torn areas of Los Ange- 
les. Frankly speaking, as I first drove 
up to the school, my initial reaction 
was that this was not a place where 
many of us would say, That's where I 
want my children to go to school,” be- 
cause nothing about it was elaborate. 
There was nothing about it from the 
outside that attracted the eye. It was 
just a basic building, not very appeal- 
ing. 

But once you went inside, as I did, it 
would not take long to immediately 
recognize that that is exactly where 
you would want your children to be 
educated. And so, if you will permit me 
to walk through some of those experi- 
ences. 

We first met with an individual that 
I mentioned earlier, a man by the name 
of Anyim Palmer, who once had been a 
public school teacher in California, but 
had became so angry with the system 
because, he said, the system is not de- 
signed to improve the education of our 
children; it is designed to protect the 
system. 

He became so frustrated that he left. 
He became so committed to what he 
believed was the proper way to educate 
and to teach our children that he start- 
ed his own school. Today, roughly 400 
students go to that school. And, I 
might add, the 400 students that go to 
that school are not selected by any- 
body because they are either the best 
students or the worst students. The 
students that go to that school are se- 
lected by their moms and dads, who 
say that is the place where our kids 
can learn; that is where they will be 
taught, and given an opportunity to 
compete, so they will be able to make 
a living. Those parents understand the 
significance and the importance of edu- 
cation. 

We met with Anyim Palmer in a 
room that was probably 10 by 12, 
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stacked with all kinds of papers, re- 
ports, and books; no secretary; one 
telephone, which he answered himself; 
a couple of chairs that have probably 
been there since the school started. 

My point is, it was not very elaborate 
and there certainly were no amenities. 
Anyim Palmer answered our questions 
for a while and then said, “I want you 
to go with one of our teachers now and 
look around the school.” 

We started out with their day-care 
area, where we observed 2-year-old 
children. Not second grades, but 2-year- 
olds. 

The teacher said to them, Children, 
would you show Senator and Mrs. 
Mack how you can recite your ABC’s 
and your numbers?” And these cute lit- 
tle children, sitting behind a little 
table, in unison said their ABC’s and 
then said their numbers. 

And then the teacher said to them, 
“Now show Senator and Mrs. Mack how 
you can do that іп Spanish.” And the 
little children went on to say their 
ABC’s and their numbers in Spanish. 

Fairly impressive, I thought. 

And then, the teacher said to them, 
“Now say your ABC’s and your num- 
bers in Swahili.” They did. 

We left there and walked across the 
room to where the 3-year-olds were 
doing their work. They were doing 
basic mathematics. That is, if you call 
adding 1,315 plus 285 basic for a 3-year- 
old. 

We then saw a 5-year-old—this one is 
somewhat embarrassing for me—but we 
saw a teacher say to a 65-year-old, 
“Stand up and recite for the Senator 
every President of the United States in 
chronological order. The little boy 
stood up, looked me square in the eye, 
and recited every President of the 
United States; he did not miss one. 

Now, the reason it is somewhat em- 
barrassing and the reason that I know 
he was right was because I was handed 
a sheet of paper that I could take a 
look at. 

We then went into a second-grade 
classroom. On the board was an alge- 
braic problem that took up somewhere 
between a quarter and a third of the 
blackboard. We saw it solved by a sec- 
ond grader. 

There was a seventh grader from the 
school who was out at UCLA in an ad- 
vanced calculus course and who was ex- 
tremely upset with herself because she 
only got B’s while competing with col- 
lege students. 

The Marcus Garvey School chal- 
lenged one of the top private schools in 
Los Angeles to a contest in math and 
reading, the private school’s sixth 
grade—and the Marcus Garvey private 
school’s third grade. I think you can 
guess how it turned out. Marcus Gar- 
vey’s third grade won. 

Every time we would go to a different 
area of the school and something would 
strike us, we asked: How can this be? 
Why are you so successful in doing 
this? 
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Had they gone out and hand picked 
the brightest kids in the neighborhood, 
or even the best students in the whole 
Los Angeles area? 

The answer is: Absolutely not. They 
told us, over and over and over again, 
“The answer is the teacher. The teach- 
er makes the difference.” 

Then, lo and behold, we found out 
that the teachers were not certified. In 
fact, most of the teachers did not even 
have a degree. Anyim Palmer taught 
the teachers how to teach, what was 
important about teaching, how to con- 
vey knowledge to children, how to ex- 
cite them and give them a sense of op- 
portunity for the future. 

And I must say to you that when I 
came out of that school, I was angry— 
not angry at all they were accomplish- 
ing, but angry that we have denied that 
kind of opportunity to all our children 
even while we claim we are working to 
improve our system. 

Let me be clear. I am convinced that 
those people who have offered reform 
proposals, from the Federal level and 
the State level on down, have done so 
with the best of intentions. But as I 
left that school, I could not help but 
conclude that what we have actually 
created is a huge bureaucracy that has 
built a barrier between the teacher and 
the student. 

I have here a chart listing several of 
those barriers. I am not going to take 
the time to read these aloud and, 
frankly, there are an awful lot more. I 
think you get my point. No matter how 
well intentioned, we have created a 
huge bureaucracy that is not allowing 
our teachers who want to teach and our 
principals who want to lead to do what 
they know is necessary to teach our 
children what they will need to know 
to compete in the 21st century. 

I fully support the concept of ensur- 
ing moms and dads the freedom to 
choose the schools their children go to. 
I would have proposed just that, but it 
has already been offered in Senator 
CoATs’ amendment, of which І am а 
proud cosponsor. So I tried to think 
what would be a constructive way to 
make the proposals contained in Goals 
2000 more effective. 

My amendment says we will not cre- 
ate any more bureaucracies. In fact, we 
will keep the bureaucracy out of Goals 
2000 with respect to the $400 million in 
grants for reform and innovation. I 
propose that the $400 million each year 
for 5 years already contained in the bill 
go directly to the school districts; to 
give the local school board the oppor- 
tunity to decide how to reform, how to 
create innovative programs. I do not 
want all of these different agencies, de- 
partments, and boards to be able to 
say, “You have to do it our way.“ Be- 
cause, you know what? I am con- 
vinced—and I am as convinced of this 
as anything I believe—that if we allow 
the bureaucracy to make those kinds 
of decisions, then a Marcus Garvey 
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School would never have come into ex- 
istence. We would be robbing our chil- 
dren of the education that is so impor- 
tant to them and to America as we 
move into the 2156 century. So І say we 
ought to rip that wall down, we ought 
to rip all the barriers down that stand 
between students and teachers. 

Again, I offer this amendment with 
the understanding and recognition that 
others who propose reform from the 
Federal level down are well inten- 
tioned. But we should have learned a 
simple lesson after all these years. 
Rather than accept the status quo, 
which is clearly not working, we have 
to allow folks at the grassroots level 
up to make those kinds of decisions, 
and fundamentally change the system. 

As I said, I think we can all agree on 
a couple of basics: That quality edu- 
cation for our children is absolutely es- 
sential; that the current system has 
broken down; that the end product is 
increasingly unable to meet the de- 
mands of today’s world and workplace; 
and that fundamental changes to the 
system are required. 

However, we disagree about what 
kind of changes should be made. 

At its heart, Goals 2000 is an affirma- 
tion of top-down management, an ap- 
proach rooted in the biases of half a 
century ago, which has been roundly 
rejected by industry worldwide. We 
have learned that meaningful change 
doesn’t come from the rulings of Fed- 
eral boards, it comes through the day- 
to-day experiences and creativity of in- 
dividuals on the front lines. 

Unfortunately, the bill before us in- 
sists on building up layers and layers 
of bureaucracy and control between 
self-appointed experts at the top and 
the only essential elements of any edu- 
cational system: Parents, students, and 
teachers. These layers are made up of 
bureaucrats—the gatekeepers of both 
the money and the power in the sys- 
tem. 

Above all else, these gatekeepers 
want to maintain the status quo, and 
insure that everything continues to 
flow through them, thus guaranteeing 
their control and, not coincidentally, 
their continued existence. 

Still, we hear the desperation of fam- 
ilies who know that education is the 
only way to get a foothold on the eco- 
nomic ladder of success, but know their 
local school is not providing an ade- 
quate education for their children. 

We hear the frustration of parents 
whose children are eager to learn but 
find their schools immobilized by pro- 
grams and requirements that have lit- 
tle or nothing to do with learning. And 
we hear the anger of teachers and prin- 
cipals who would spend their school 
day teaching, inspiring, and improving 
their students if only they had the 
freedom to innovate and design the 
programs they know can work. 

Together, let us rip down the layers 
and barriers, and empower American 
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principals, teachers, and moms and 
dads. 

I once saw a great description of a 
typical bureaucracy. Picture a series of 
cogs, with one large slow-moving cog 
at the top, its teeth enmeshed into in- 
creasingly smaller ones as you move 
down. It only takes a small movement 
from the largest cog at the top, multi- 
plied through all the intermediate 
cogs, to send the smallest cog at the 
bottom spinning madly out of control. 

So it is with a Government bureauc- 
racy: The President or the Congress 
have some great idea about how to 
make something better—in this case 
education. We turn that idea into legis- 
lation, pass it, and have it signed into 
law. In turn, boards and regulations are 
established, which, over time, spin off 
even more rules and guidelines. 

The end result is to send parents, 
teachers, principals and local school 
boards madly scrambling to comply 
with each obscure element, rather than 
concentrate on the job of educating 
children. 

Some argue that the problem is just 
too great to be attacked school district 
by school district, that we desperately 
need Federal guidance and support to 
even know where or how to begin. 
Maybe that is the way it looks from 
Washington, but I can tell you that the 
most exciting innovations are happen- 
ing quietly in local school districts 
across America. 

The answers we seek are out there, if 
we only have the wisdom to listen and 
learn. Our job should be not to dictate, 
but to support. It is a question of 
whether to nationalize or localize—I 
think we should localize. 

A remarkable example is South 
Pointe Elementary in Dade County, 
FL. In September 1991, South Pointe 
opened its doors as the Nation's first 
public-private partnership school. 
Through a groundbreaking agreement, 
the school board has allowed a private 
firm to operate the school without 
being burdened by bureaucratic regula- 
tions and competing political interests. 

The result has been the placement of 
the child in its rightful place as the 
school’s focus, parents assisting teach- 
ers in writing goals for each child’s 
education plan, cutting edge tech- 
nology made available to both students 
and teachers, and the surrounding com- 
munity becoming involved in support- 
ing the school. 

Liberating families and individual 
schools through school choice initia- 
tives can provide another vital oppor- 
tunity. Freeing all families to choose 
the school that’s right for them, and 
giving educators the freedom to revolu- 
tionize the way they do their jobs will 
break the current education monopoly, 
and take a giant step forward toward 
solving the problems мете talking 
about. 

The freedom to choose among schools 
that are themselves free to recreate 
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and succeed will ensure our children 
and grandchildren the tools they will 
need to compete and to live rich and 
fulfilling lives. 

I’m not saying that the Marcus Gar- 
vey or the privatization approach are 
the ultimate answers. In fact, that’s 
my very point: There is not any one 
right answer. We have to decentralize 
control over education. District by dis- 
trict. School by school. We need inno- 
vation and creativity. The problem is 
so big, and the consequences of failure 
so severe, that we need as many minds 
working on solutions as possible. This 
is the aim of my amendment. 

As the bill now stands, title III au- 
thorizes $400 million each year for the 
next 5 years in grants for the purpose 
of encouraging State and local edu- 
cation systemic improvement. On its 
face, this is a worthy goal. However, 
instead of simply and directly provid- 
ing the funds to help local school 
boards identify and undertake innova- 
tive solutions to the problems which 
face them, a complex formula of 
passdowns through layers of bureauc- 
racy is established. 

Why do we need the middlemen? Why 
do we need more rules? Why create 
more bureaucracy? All they do is drain 
precious resources from the schools 
they were intended to help, and block 
meaningful innovation. 

My amendment specifies that the 
grant moneys be divided evenly and 
sent directly to every school district in 
the country over the next 5 years, for 
each to use in school reform and inno- 
vation as it sees fit. It gives us the 
chance to break down the brick wall 
between intention and action, and to 
concentrate reform efforts where they 
can really do some good. 

Here is how the process will work. 
All the grant money provided under 
Goals 2000 will be made available to 20 
percent of the school boards in each 
State each year. The districts will ro- 
tate through, so that by the end of 5 
years, every district in every State will 
have received a grant. Which specific 
districts will participate in any given 
year will be identified by a State Gov- 
ernor. No restrictions will be placed on 
the funds, other than they shall be used 
by local school boards for school re- 
form and innovation. 

I trust local school boards. I trust 
principals and teachers. I trust moms 
and dads across the country to know 
what our children need. We must recog- 
nize them as the real experts, and stop 
dictating from Washington, to have 
any hope of realizing meaningful re- 
form. 

Mr. President, at this point I ask for 
the yeas and nays on my amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there a 
sufficient second? There is not a suffi- 
cient second. 

Mr. MACK. Mr. President, if you 
think it more appropriate I will raise 
that question at a different time. I 
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hope there will be a sufficient number 
of people on the floor to warrant the 
recorded vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will have that opportunity at an 
appropriate time. 

This would be a good time. 

Mr. MACK. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there a 
sufficient second? 

There is a sufficient second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. MACK. At this point, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
seeks recognition? The Chair recog- 
nizes the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, first 
of all, I want to express appreciation to 
the Senator for his patience and ac- 
commodation. This is an important 
amendment, the thrust of which I 
think will be grasped by the member- 
ship because it is really a fundamental 
departure from what this whole legisla- 
tive approach entails. But it is an im- 
portant amendment. I will just speak 
briefly to it. 

The problem with this amendment is 
that it is based on the idea that money 
alone is the answer, and we do not 
think that this is the case. The edu- 
cation reforms simply cannot succeed 
in this country without significant 
leadership from the States. We must 
remember that the States have con- 
stitutional responsibility for providing 
the education. They provide about 50 
percent of the money. 

I have letters here from the Council 
of Chief State School Officers and the 
National Governors Association who 
strongly oppose the amendment. 

What we are talking about, basically, 
is successful bottom-up reform at the 
grassroots level, and that depends on 
the States setting policies and moving 
in the right direction. 

I can remember very well the excel- 
lent work, for example, in South Caro- 
lina under Governor Riley, who is now 
the Secretary of Education, where he 
really brought about some major alter- 
ations and changes in terms of the 
State’s education programs. That is en- 
tirely appropriate in terms of the 
States and what they want to do in 
terms of the allocation of resources, 
their priorities. Of course it was very 
significant. There was very significant 
and important progress made under 
Governor Riley at that period of time. 

Our function, really, is primarily tar- 
geted to the disadvantaged children, 
where they live in urban areas and also 
some of the rural communities, and 
some of the special needs children, in 
terms of providing help and assistance 
to those who have some disability. We 
provide some nutrition for those who 
are poor children in our society. In 
fact, we have a range of programs that 
are really targeted to disadvantaged 
children. 
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Basically, we are trying to take ad- 
vantage of the creative and innovative 
research that has been done by the Car- 
negie Commission under Ernie Boyer, 
Ted Sizer, Jim Comer, Hal Levin, 
James Slavin, and others who have 
really been involved in the enhance- 
ment of academic achievement of chil- 
dren, and who have also demonstrated 
their ability to awaken in children a 
keen interest in learning. 

This is as a result of a combination 
of different factors. The Senator has 
put his finger on one very important 
factor that I referenced earlier in the 
debate, and that is the importance of 
the teacher and the inspiration that a 
teacher provides. I think most of us re- 
member from our own years of edu- 
cation that it is not a textbook, it is 
not curricula; it is the teacher, that is 
the inspirational figure. That is why in 
this proposal we place such an impor- 
tant role on the teachers. And that is 
why, in the course of our hearings and 
the course of the support of the legisla- 
tion, we have emphasized that role. 

So, we believe that with limited re- 
sources, based upon the nationwide ex- 
perience of what has had some success, 
utilizing the resources within the State 
as designated in this legislation, we 
can provide the best opportunity for 
the enhancement of educational 
achievement. 

As the National Governors Associa- 
tion themselves point out: 

I write to express the Governors’ opposi- 
tion to the amendment that Senator Mack 
will offer to S. 1150, the Goals 2000: Educate 
America Act. This amendment would elimi- 
nate federal support for State-lead education 
reform initiatives and would seriously under- 
mine the leadership role that Governors have 
played in restructuring education in the 
states. 

The Governors themselves in many 
instances have demonstrated impor- 
tant leadership. They look at this par- 
ticular support as enhancing their abil- 
ity to impact education in their States. 

From the Council of Chief State 
School Officers, Bordon Ambach says: 

The Council of Chief State School Officers 
strongly supports S. 1150, the Goals 2000: 
Educate America Act, as reported from the 
Committee. The carefully developed provi- 
sions for assuring statewide support for im- 
provement of all schools in the state has 
been developed so the resources of the states 
can be linked with those from the federal 
government to improve education. 

The bill provides that the existent state 
eduation agency authority for elementary 
and secondary education is used for adminis- 
tration of the funds. Furthermore, the bill 
provides for important roles of the governor, 
state legislature, state board of education, 
and chief state education officer to assure all 
schools in each state will benefit from this 
federal legislation. 

We urge strongly that members of the Sen- 
ate reject the amendment by Senator Mack 
which would undermine the bill's potential 
of genuinely linking federal, state, and local 
resources for school improvement. 

I believe that over the period of time, 
we have tried to work with the Gov- 
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ernors and chief State officers. We 
have spent a great deal of time trying 
to maximize to the extent possible 
school education reform. 

It is for those reasons we would op- 
pose the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from Ver- 
mont. 

Mr. JEFFORDS. Mr. President, I, un- 
fortunately, have to oppose the amend- 
ment also, and join in the comments of 
my colleague from Massachusetts. We 
tried very hard to develop a proper 
process for developing State plans and 
for the awarding of funds. We felt it 
was very important that in order to get 
satisfactory planning and satisfactory 
results we would rely on a bottom-up 
approach to get the people who are in- 
volved in education at the local level- 
local education agencies, and adminis- 
trators, and communities to work to- 
gether to develop their applications for 
funds. 

Then they would be in a position to 
apply for the programs. We provide 
that the Governors may comment on 
applications and, thus, have a say in it. 

I have to say the reason I oppose this 
is that my State of Vermont has devel- 
oped a program along the lines which 
we are dealing with in the legislation 
today. Their model, which has worked 
so well, was a part of the structure in 
the design of the bill that we have be- 
fore us. 

The States vary on what their func- 
tions are. In our case, the roles of the 
State board of education and the Gov- 
ernor are split. Adopting the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Florida 
would basically do away with our 
whole system of designing what edu- 
cation ought to be in the States. We 
have tried to assure that the Governor 
has a role in the process, but we do not 
contend that the role, as established by 
the Senator from Florida, is an appro- 
priate one. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. MACK addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from 
Florida. 

Mr. MACK. Mr. President, I will take 
just a couple moments and will con- 
clude this debate. 

One of the names that was mentioned 
by the distinguished Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts was Theodore Sizer. Theo- 
dore Sizer’s book, Horrors of School, 
which walks one through the reform 
process, at least from a perspective of 
an individual school really with no 
strings attached, started at the grass- 
roots level within the school, teachers, 
parents, school board members, and on 
their own walked through the process 
of developing a reform system. 

It is hard for me to respond to why 
Theodore Sizer might be in opposition 
to this amendment, but I am telling 
you from my own experience of reading 
through his book, I will conclude that 
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my amendment would allow what he 
outlined in his book and would have 
the greatest opportunity to take place. 

A second point that I will make is 
that it is not surprising to me that this 
long list of groups that are in opposi- 
tion to my amendment are exactly 
those groups that, in fact, have built 
this wall between the student and the 
teacher. They are exactly the kind of 
people that I am saying I want to get 
out of the way to let mom and dad and 
the principal and the teachers work to- 
gether to create reform. 

I can understand why those people 
would be in opposition. But, again, I 
close with this: People ought to take a 
look at what is happening at Marcus 
Garvey. It will change your ideas, it 
will give you a different direction, it 
will tell you we have to change the 
public school system if we are really 
going to have an opportunity for our 
children to learn and to compete. 

Thank you, Mr. President. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, if I 
can take one more minute, I want to 
indicate to the Senator that many of 
the ideas that we have taken from 
some of the very creative work that 
has been done in Dade County, FL. In 
one particular program, they are 
teaching К-4 іп 22 different sites in pri- 
vate businesses. American Bankers In- 
surance, for example, which had experi- 
enced a turnover rate of about 11 or 12 
percent was able to reduce that figure 
to 5 or 6 percent. Where they had to 
spend $20,000 or $25,000 to train the new 
person, they were not getting that 
turnover. So it made sound business 
sense to have children іп К-4 grades ас- 
tually in the company, and the only 
things the taxpayers were providing 
were the teacher and the books. 

There are a number of enormously 
creative programs, some of which I re- 
ferred to earlier, in that community. 
We are not differing in terms of the 
outcomes. I think we are trying to rec- 
ognize that it is not just resources 
alone, but other factors which make a 
difference. We have tried to focus the 
legislation on some of the programs 
which we have seen in Dade County 
and other communities that have real- 
ly been successful. 

I hear what the Senator is saying. I 
think we have common objectives. 

Mr. MACK addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Florida. 

Mr. MACK. Mr. President, just to re- 
spond, the Senator did mention Dade 
County, and that really says to me I 
should have mentioned Dade County as 
well. No question there is innovation 
taking place in Dade County. One in 
particular is called South Point Ele- 
mentary in Dade County which was the 
first private/public partnership. The 
opportunities are tremendous. There 
was а ground-breaking agreement 
where the school board allowed a pri- 
vate firm to operate the school without 
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being burdened by bureaucratic regula- 
tions and competing political interests. 

The last point that I will make is, 
none of my comments today were to 
say that there is only one way to do it. 
Clearly you have mentioned Dade 
County and they have found ways to do 
it and I think we can find others 
throughout the country. My point is I 
do not want a system that is going into 
place that restricts the number of op- 
portunities. From my perspective, that 
is what I think we are doing. I yield 
the floor. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
seeks recognition? 

Mr. BYRD addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. BYRD]. 

Mr. BYRD. Did the distinguished 
Senator from North Carolina wish me 
to yield? 

Mr. HELMS. I did not understand 
what the Senator said. 

Mr. BYRD. I know that the Senator 
was about to seek recognition. Does he 
wish me to delay my seeking recogni- 
tion? 

Mr. HELMS. If the Senator will 
yield, I would like to consume 2 min- 
utes of the Senate’s time: One is to in- 
quire of the Chair if it is now assumed 
that the amendments of the Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. GRASSLEY], and the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. MACK], are 
laid aside? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair advises the Senator that unani- 
mous consent would be requested to ac- 
complish that. 

Mr. HELMS. My hearing aid must 
not be working. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair advises the Senator that the Sen- 
ator should request unanimous consent 
to set both amendments aside. 

Mr. HELMS. That will be necessary 
before either Senator BYRD or the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina offers an 
amendment; would that not be the 
case? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that these amend- 
ments be set aside. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HELMS. I ask it to be in order 
for me to offer an amendment so as to 
be in compliance with the unanimous 
consent request earlier approved and 
then that the amendment of mine be 
laid aside so that the Senator from 
West Virginia can proceed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair advises the Senator he could re- 
quest unanimous consent to that ef- 
fect. 

Mr. HELMS. And that means that 
immediately upon the action on the 
amendment or amendments of the Sen- 
ator from West Virginia, then the 
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pending business would be the amend- 
ment of the Senator from North Caro- 
lina; is that correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1390 
(Purpose: To provide that no Federal funds 

shall be used by the Department of Edu- 
cation or the Department of Health and 
Human Services to support the distribu- 
tion or provision of condoms or other con- 
traceptive devices or drugs to an 
unemancipated minor without the prior 
written consent of such minor’s parent or 
guardian) 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I send an 
amendment to the desk, and I ask that 
it be stated in full. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report the amendment. 

The bill clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from North Carolina (Мг. 
. proposes an amendment numbered 
1390. 


The amendment follows: 

At the appropriate place, add the follow- 
ing: 

“SEC. . PROHIBITION. 

“(а) ІМ GENERAL.—None of the funds made 
available under this Act, or any other Fed- 
eral law, shall be used by the Department of 
Education or the Department of Health and 
Human Services to support or promote, di- 
rectly or indirectly, the distribution or pro- 
vision of condoms or other contraceptive de- 
vices or drugs, or to provide prescriptions for 
such contraceptive devices or drugs, to an 
unemancipated minor without the prior 
written consent of such minor's parent or 
guardian. 

(b) DEFINITION.—For the purpose of this 
section the term ‘unemancipated minor’ 
means an unmarried individual who is 17 
years of age or younger and is a dependent as 
defined in section 152 of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1986."" 

Mr. HELMS addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from North Carolina. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, as I indi- 
cated earlier, I now ask unanimous 
consent that this amendment be laid 
aside and become the pending business 
when the Senator from West Virginia 
has completed his amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HELMS. I do thank my friend 
from West Virginia. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from North Carolina. I 
congratulate Senator KENNEDY and the 
distinguished Senator from Vermont 
(Mr. JEFFORDS] on their work in pro- 
ducing this legislation, marking it up 
in committee, having hearings, and 
managing it on the floor. 

I congratulate Senator KENNEDY es- 
pecially for the many, many services 
that he has performed over the years 
on behalf of education. 

I know of no individual in this Sen- 
ate who has been the author of more 
legislation that has become law than 
Senator KENNEDY. I have not re- 
searched this, but having been major- 
ity leader in the late 197075 and minor- 
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ity leader into the late 198075, then ma- 
jority leader again, it has been my ob- 
servation that he has piloted more leg- 
islation through the Senate than any- 
one else in the Senate today. 

I congratulate him, and as I have 
said on several occasions, he could 
have had a place in any Senate since 
and beginning with the very first Sen- 
ate of the United States in 1789. He 
contributes. He lives up to his convic- 
tions. Naturally Senators disagree. I 
disagree with Senator KENNEDY some- 
times. Other times he disagrees with 
me. But nevertheless, I pay this tribute 
to him as I have paid it to him many 
times behind his back. 

Now, Mr. President—and I hope I will 
not impose too long on the managers of 
the bill—I wish to say that I have be- 
come increasingly concerned about the 
state of public education in America 
today. I am terribly frustrated, and I 
know that I am not alone in my frus- 
tration. My wife and my two daughters 
graduated from high school a long time 
ago. I have grandsons and grand- 
daughters that have completed high 
school, and some are today studying 
for their doctorates in physics. So it is 
not that my children are affected by 
the state of education in the public 
school systems today. I am thinking 
about my country and I am thinking 
about my children’s children’s chil- 
dren. 

I am frustrated, Across our country 
many people, parents, teachers, busi- 
ness and civic leaders, are growing in- 
creasingly dissatisfied with our public 
schools, and rightly so. Many of our 
schools are failing to educate our chil- 
dren. I am not saying all schools are 
failing. Generally speaking, I would 
say our schools are failing. Mediocrity 
has replaced excellence. Students learn 
more about drugs and violence than 
they do about science or math. That is 
not the case with all students, of 
course. There are lots of good students, 
and there are lots of good schools. 

My three grandsons attended Lang- 
ley High School, in northern Virginia. 
They are going on to become doctors in 
the field of physics—not a very easy 
subject, I say. One grandson was the 
physics student of the year when he 
graduated from the University of Vir- 
ginia last year. So there are still some 
good high schools in this country. 

Public education, in general, how- 
ever, in America is in trouble, and its 
decline is both the cause and reflection 
of many of the serious problems we are 
struggling to deal with in our society 
at large. My fear is that if we do not do 
something to turn our public schools 
around, the level of frustration will 
grow to where parents will eventually 
give up on our public schools, and that 
will be a serious mistake and a trag- 
edy. But it can happen, and it will hap- 
pen unless we stop experimenting with 
our children, get back to the basics, 
have teachers who can teach—this is 
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not an indictment of all teachers; there 
are some good teachers—and insist on 
an atmosphere in the schoolroom in 
which the teachers can teach and in 
which the students can learn. 

We do not have that today. If I were 
а parent today, I would want to send 
my children to a private school, and I 
do not care who would like it or who 
would not. That child to me is my most 
precious worldly possession. I would 
send my children to a private school, 
make no excuses to anybody, because 
those children come first. I would not 
send them to some of the schools in 
this area where children are afraid to 
go to school, afraid to walk in the halls 
between classes, and afraid to go home 
after school. That does not make sense. 

We did not have that when I went to 
school as a boy. I was not as ragged as 
Lazarus in the painted cloth, where the 
glutton's dogs licked his sores,” but I 
was pretty poor. My parents—my fos- 
ter parents—were not educated, did not 
have a formal education. They had 
learned to read a little and write their 
names. 

When I went to school, I did not have 
the luxuries that students have today, 
even in the poorest neighborhoods 
today. I studied Muzzey’s American 
history by an old kerosene lamp. I had 
no running water in the house, no 
radio. We had never heard of television. 
I walked over three miles to school. I 
lived in the next-to-the-last house up a 
hollow in Mercer County called Wolf 
Creek Hollow. I studied about Nathan- 
ael Greene and Francis Marion, the 
Swamp Fox, and Nathan Hale by ker- 
osene lamp. I have had the occasion to 
ask young people today, Do you know 
about Nathan Hale?” “Хо. Who is һе?” 

Well, he was the young schoolteacher 
who volunteered to go behind the Brit- 
ish lines during the Revolutionary War 
at the behest of George Washington 
and bring back plans and drawings of 
the enemy’s breastworks and artillery 
positions. On the evening before Hale 
was preparing to return from the Brit- 
ish lines, he was arrested as a spy and 
condemned to die the next morning. 
And there, in the presence of the wood- 
en coffin in which his body was to be 
placed and there within sight of the 
scaffold, the British officer asked if Na- 
than Hale had anything he wished to 
say. Hale said, “І regret that I have but 
one life to lose for my country.” 

Why are they not teaching our young 
people in the schools today about Na- 
than Hale or John Paul Jones? These 
were the heroes that we had when I was 
a boy. I went to a little, two-room 
schoolhouse. Teachers were not paid 
very much in those days. I graduated 60 
years ago during the Great Depression. 
I could not go on to college when I 
graduated. It was 16 years after I grad- 
uated from high school before I was 
able to enroll in a college. 

Why? Because I did not have the 
money. I had to work. I worked in a 
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gas station to begin with. I was the 
“scrap boy” when I was a boy growing 
up in a coal mining community. I went 
from house to house and gathered the 
scraps from the coal miners’ tables to 
feed my dad’s—my uncle’s, the man 
who raised me—hogs, his pigs. I made 
hogs out of them. But I studied by the 
light of an old kerosene lamp. I memo- 
rized my history lessons; memorized 
them. 

I did not have to start to college 16 
years after I graduated from high 
school. I could have kept on being a 
meat cutter. I did not have to go to law 
school for 10 years after I came to Con- 
gress. Nobody made me do it. Nobody 
said you have to do it. Nobody said we 
will pay you to do it. But I attended 
law school for 10 years at night after 
being elected to the House of Rep- 
resentatives and to the Senate. 

I never intended to be a practicing 
lawyer. I only sought to improve my- 
self. And somewhere along the line, we 
have to instill in our young people the 
desire to learn and to keep on learning. 

I keep on learning. I realize how lit- 
tle Iam, how little I know, and how in- 
competent I am, and how much I need 
to know, how much I need to learn. So, 
like Solon, one of the seven wise men 
of Greece, “I grow old in the pursuit of 
learning.” 

Not long ago I went back and read 
Dante’s Divine Comedy. I went back 
and read Milton’s Paradise Lost. I went 
back and read Emerson’s Essays. Dur- 
ing the last break, I read again the 
Шай and the Aeneid. Why? Not because 
I had to do во. Not because anybody 
made me do it. I want to feel that I am 
constantly improving ROBERT C. BYRD. 
I am working on him to make him a 
better man; a better servant of the peo- 
ple; a better scholar; a better Senator. 

Our public schools are not inculcat- 
ing into the young people today, I am 
afraid, that desire to learn and to keep 
on learning; that desire for excellence. 
When I see young people who come into 
my office, I say, Study to be the best. 
Try to excel in your classes.” We ought 
to take as much pride in excellent 
spellers as we take in excellent football 
players. No ball game ever changed the 
course of history. That is not to dero- 
gate those who like to play ball or to 
watch ball games. When I was a boy, I 
liked to play ball, and I enjoyed it. 
Senator MACK’s father was one of my 
heroes. Connie Mack’s name was writ- 
ten on a baseball bat. 

Something has happened to our pub- 
lic schools. They are not what they 
used to be. Eventually, the public will 
no longer be willing to support public 
education. We are, in fact, already see- 
ing signs of this. I believe, for example, 
that the growing interest in private 
school vouchers and private school 
choices basically reflects the loss of 
faith by many parents in the ability of 
public schools to educate our children, 
to keep them safe while also preparing 
them for the world of tomorrow. 
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Another thing that is driving away 
the support for the public schools is 
the fact that, for some silly reason 
that I have been unable to comprehend, 
students are not supposed to pray. 
They are not supposed to have any 
prayer even at commencement. That is 
ridiculous! 

Our constitutional framers sought to 
protect religion against Government, 
not Government against religion. 
Today we are seeing Government pro- 
tected against religion. I do not care to 
emphasize any particular religious de- 
nomination. I happen to be a Baptist. I 
am not one of what we refer to as the 
“religious right.” I am not one of the 
religious right. I am not one of the reli- 
gious left. I do not consider myself to 
be a fanatic about religion or anything 
else. Call me a part of the religious 
center, if you will, that recognizes that 
I am still filled with flaws, that every 
day I sin, and that no man is “good” in 
the eyes of his Creator—God. 

The courts are taking prayer out of 
the public schools—even voluntary 
prayer. It is all right to pass out 
condoms, but not to have prayer in the 
public schools. How utterly insane! No 
wonder people are getting tired of send- 
ing their children to public schools. If 
my children were small today, and if I 
could afford it, I would send my chil- 
dren somewhere to a school where they 
could study in safety. And I would send 
them to a school where prayer is recog- 
nized as a vital part of the development 
of character. It would not have to be a 
Baptist prayer or a Methodist prayer. 
It could be a Catholic prayer or a Rab- 
bi’s prayer. This is what is gnawing at 
the conscience of upstanding parents 
who want to send their children to 
schools to learn and to develop sound 
and strong character. 

In the years ahead, as our children 
grow into young adults and into the 
work force, they are going to face in- 
creasingly intense competition from 
bright, hardworking, well-educated 
men and women from other countries. 
If America is to compete and succeed 
in the global economy, and if we are to 
keep and create good jobs here at 
home, we are going to have to outwork, 
outperform, outproduce, and outtrain 
our foreign rivals. 

The quality of the education to be 
provided to our young people will help 
to shape the rest of their lives and the 
future of this Nation—today’s high 
school graduates, tomorrow’s leaders, 
tomorrow’s workers, builders, and 
innovators. The better we prepare 
them academically, the better they 
will be able to compete, to win, and to 
move this country forward. 

How can we ensure that today’s stu- 
dents will be well prepared and 
equipped in tomorrow’s workplace? 
How should we be reforming public 
education to make it work again? I be- 
lieve the answer is pretty simple. Of 
course most answers to difficult prob- 
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lems are simple; some, overly simplis- 
tic. But a great deal of the answer lies 
in getting back to basics. We have 
heard that time and time again. But 
there is truth in that statement. 

Schools are educational institutions. 
And as redundant as it may sound, 
they should focus on education. We 
need to renew the emphasis on academ- 
ics. Schools must focus on their аса- 
demic mission and get back to the ba- 
sics of teaching English, science, math, 
history, geography, civics, and the 
other core studies. And discipline must 
be enforced. 

But to simply focus on academics 
will not be enough. We need also to 
strive for a standard of excellence that 
has too long been absent from our pub- 
lic schools. 

We need to get around to demanding 
more from our children, and we need to 
get around to demanding more from 
our parents, and our teachers as well. 
We must not lose sight of the fact that 
most children will generally do what is 
asked of them. They will generally 
achieve that which is expected of them. 
The problem with our public schools is 
that, for too long, we have been lower- 
ing expectations and we have been low- 
ering our standards and “dumbing 
down” the textbooks. We make it easy 
for everybody to be promoted. 

The time has come to stop seeking 
the lowest common denominator. The 
time has come to stop coddling our 
children—and they can rise to what- 
ever challenge that is set for them. We 
have to deal with “the common curse 
of mankind, folly and ignorance." We 
have to get serious about it. Getting an 
education is a serious matter, it is not 
a fun matter. It can be fun. Studying 
can be fun. It can be recreational, very 
enriching. 

So, I am just hoping that I can find 
myself voting for this legislation that 
is on the floor, and I think I will vote 
for it. But I have about reached the end 
of the string. I am about ready to 
throw up my hands and say forget it. 
Let us provide for children to go to 
schools where they can learn; where 
they can feel safe; where, if they want 
to say a prayer at commencement 
time, fine, that is the way it ought to 
be. I think our constitutional Framers 
would turn over in their graves if they 
could see what has taken place in this 
country in the name of the first 
amendment. 

Here is an article in the Washington 
Post of Thursday, January 20, 1994. 
Headline: Loudoun School Board Ends 
Its Battle for Prayer at Graduation. 

Is that not ridiculous? Here in Amer- 
ica, under a Constitution that was 
written and signed by men like George 
Washington, James Madison, John 
Dickinson, Benjamin Franklin, I would 
not have dreamed a few years ago that 
we would come to this sorry state of af- 
fairs. 

The article says: 
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The Loudoun School Board has dropped its 
9-month-old fight to have a prayer at the 
graduation ceremonies, saying it does not 
want to spend more public funds to prolong 
an ideological battle between liberals and 
fundamentalist Christians. 

Why should they be fighting over 
something like that? I know there are 
a few people in this country who would 
like to see prayer taken away from the 
Senate. Each day, the Senate and the 
House and the Supreme Court open 
their sessions with a prayer. A small 
minority in this country would like to 
wipe it all out. 

But the Loudoun County school 
board gave up its fight because it just 
did not have the funds to continue to 
wage the battles. Mr. President, I 
think we have to demand more. I do 
want to vote for this legislation, but I 
want to offer a couple of amendments. 

This legislation places a strong em- 
phasis on teacher training. Our society 
has laid on our teachers an enormous 
burden. I sometimes think our teachers 
are being taught how to teach, but not 
enough of the substance that they are 
supposed to teach. I have never studied 
methodology in teaching. I have never 
been trained as a school teacher. But if 
you give me a group of boys and girls, 
I will teach them—in an environment 
where I am not afraid to walk in and 
out of a schoolroom, and in an environ- 
ment where the students are not 
afraid, where they can concentrate on 
learning. I will teach them. They are 
eager to be taught. Methodology is all 
right, but let us insist that teachers 
know the substance of the subjects 
which they are supposed to teach, and 
give them a chance in a safe environ- 
ment to teach it. 

Teachers cannot be expected to carry 
the burdens of educating our children 
alone. I believe that young people take 
seriously those endeavors in which 
their parents and those whom they ad- 
mire show interest. Parents and other 
adult role models need to encourage, 
through both their words and deeds, an 
interest in learning. 

I had good teachers. I remember very 
well Anna Brochik, my teacher of 
grammar; David Reemsnyder, who 
taught algebra, mathematics, geom- 
etry; D. Pitt O’Brien who taught his- 
tory; Carol Quenzel, who taught eco- 
nomics; William Jennings Bryan 
Cormany, who taught physics, and we 
paid attention in his class. He took on 
the big ones as well as the little ones if 
they did not pay attention. First of all, 
if you did not pay attention, you would 
suddenly hear an eraser whizzing by 
your head. 

I remember a Miss McCone, who was 
one of my high school teachers. One 
day, she asked me a question, and I 
said, “Наһ?” and turned back to my 
books and kept on studying. I did not 
hear a thing until she walked around 
the room and came up from behind and 
gave me a resounding slap on my left 
cheek. She said, “Don’t you ever say 
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uh“ to me again.“ And I never said 
“huh” to her ог any other school 
teacher again. That old coal miner fos- 
ter father said, ‘‘ROBERT, if you get a 
whipping in school, I am not going to 
whip Mr. Cormany, I am going to whip 
you,” and I knew he meant it. 

Well, boys will be a little naughty 
now and then. One day, I made a paper 
airplane, and I sailed it across the 
room. The teacher turned just in time 
to see my hand draw back and the air- 
plane landing on the other side of the 
room. He said, ‘ROBERT, come up 
front.“ I went to the front of the class. 
He said, “Stand up in the chair.” I 
stood up in the chair. He drew a circle 
on the blackboard and said, ‘Stick 
your nose in the center of the circle.” 
I stuck my nose in the circle. Wham! I 
got a good paddling. I did not throw 
any more paper airplanes in school. I 
was terribly embarrassed. 

Those were minor things in my day. 
We had a bully or two now and then in 
school, but he did not carry a gun, or a 
knife. Teachers usually knew how to 
handle the bullies in those days. 

Mr. President, I have two amend- 
ments that I will offer, and I will cease 
my reminiscing, which I think we all 
need to do once in a while. 

AMENDMENT NO, 1391 

(Purpose: To improve students’ academic 

achievement) 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I send an 
amendment to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
AKAKA). The clerk will read the amend- 
ment. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
tape} proposes an amendment numbered 
1391. 

On page 76, strike line 24, and insert the 
following: “described in title I by improving 
teaching and learning and students' mastery 
of basic and advanced skills to achieve a 
higher level of learning and academic accom- 
plishment in English, math, science, history, 
geography, foreign languages and the arts, 
civics, government, economics, physics, and 
other core curricula,’’. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. BYRD]. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I will send 
to the desk another amendment. I ask 
unanimous consent that the first 
amendment be set aside. I send my sec- 
ond amendment to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1392 
(Purpose: A clarifying amendment to add the 
word alcohol to the stated goals) 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I send my 
second amendment to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
Бен proposes an amendment numbered 
1392. 

On page 14, line 11, strike all through line 
16, and insert the following: 
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(6) SAFE, DISCIPLINED, AND ALCOHOL- AND 
DRUG-FREE SCHOOLS.— 

(A) GOAL.—By the year 2000, every school 
in the United States will be free of drugs, al- 
cohol, and violence and will offer a dis- 
ciplined environment conducive to learning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from 
West Virginia. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I have a 
few comments on the second amend- 
ment. 

Alcohol remains the No. 1 drug prob- 
lem among America’s youth. Call it 
what it is. It is a drug, and its title is 
alcohol. It makes you drunk. It gives 
you a hangover the next morning. It 
causes people to drive recklessly and 
dangerously. It takes drivers’ lives, and 
it takes other innocent people’s lives. 
More and more we read about kids in 
school drinking alcohol. 

Statistics tell part of the sad story. 
About 4.6 million 14- to 17-year-olds in 
1985 experienced negative con- 
sequences, such as arrests for involve- 
ment in an accident as a result of alco- 
hol use. 

In 1988, more than 800 children up to 
the age of 14 and more than 8,000 15- to 
24-year-olds died in alcohol-related 
highway accidents. Drivers 16 to 24 
years of age represent approximately 17 
percent of our licensed drivers but are 
involved in about 36 percent of all 
fatal, alcohol-related crashes. Nearly a 
third of high school seniors believe 
there is no great risk in having four or 
five drinks almost everyday. 

Their parents are bound to know 
that. Does anyone have the gall to 
stand up and say to me that as a parent 
they do not know that their children 
are drinking alcohol in school? In 
many instances, the parents are drink- 
ing, too. 

According to a nationwide survey 88 
percent of the 790 high school coaches 
polled said that alcohol poses the 
greatest drug threat to high school 
athletes—alcohol. 

According to 1988 data, alcoholism 
and related problems cost the Nation 
$85.8 billion, $27.5 billion more than il- 
licit use of other drugs. 

If a woman or man drinks alcohol, 
children look to their parents as role 
models. How can one be critical of the 
young people when the parents set that 
kind of example before them? 

If a woman abuses alcohol and be- 
comes pregnant, the child could be 
born with fetal alcohol syndrome, one 
of the top three known causes of birth 
defects, with accompanying mental re- 
tardation. 

There is another statistic that bears 
telling. In one survey of inmates, 54 of- 
fenders convicted of violent crimes 
used alcohol just before the offense. 
While statistics tell part of the story, 
statistics do not tell the whole story. 
When an individual imbibes alcohol, 
the damage does not stop with that in- 
dividual. The impact is felt by the fam- 
ily, by the neighbors, and by the com- 
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munity. If an individual drinks alcohol 
and drives and causes a fatal accident, 
the costs in terms of life lost cannot be 
tallied. 

No amount of money will bring back 
the life of a victim, and the anguish 
will be carried by family members for 
the rest of their lives. 

Unfortunately, too often the prob- 
lems associated with alcohol have been 
lost in the race to address other more 
exotic drug abuses. 

In many rural areas, alcohol abuse 
remains a greater problem than other 
types of drugs. 

Therefore, the amendment that I 
have offered adds the word alcohol!“ 
to the goal that reads by the year 2000 
every school in the United States will 
be free of drugs and violence and will 
offer a disciplined environment condu- 
cive to learning. I feel that the Senate 
should highlight the fact that alcohol 
is a serious problem. 

We do not hesitate to highlight the 
fact that smoking is a serious problem. 
There has been a great crusade in this 
country against smoking, but nobody 
dares say anything about alcohol or 
they say very little or they refer to it 
only by talking about drugs. 

We ought to highlight the fact that 
alcohol is a serious problem and we in- 
tend that alcohol abuse receive the 
same kind of attention as is given to 
other types of drugs. 

Mr. President, I thank the two man- 
agers for their patience, and it is my 
understanding that they have indicated 
a desire to accept both of the amend- 


ments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts is recognized. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, we are 
prepared to dispose of the Senator's 
amendments, if we could. 

Mr. President, I, first of all, want to 
express my appreciation for the kind 
comments of my friend and colleague 
from West Virginia. 

We enjoy a long-standing friendship, 
and I think all of us in this body, no 
matter what side of the aisle, have a 
very keen awareness and understand- 
ing that there is no one in this body 
and few who have ever served in the 
body that has been more devoted and 
dedicated to the institution. 

The Senator from West Virginia has 
achieved many different milestones 
over the course of his career, but I 
think, as all of us would understand, 
his devotion to this institution is 
something that is very special, espe- 
cially recognized and respected by all 
of the Members both here, and history 
will reflect that as well, and I am 
grateful to him for his comments. 

I will just take a moment to address 
his general comments. I do not think, 
as I was listening to the Senator list 
his school teachers, that there is an- 
other person probably in this body who 
could do that. 

I can remember back to teachers in 
my own life: Reginald Nash, who 
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taught history. I can remember others. 
Liz Perry who taught English in the 
high school I went to whose father 
taught my father English at Harvard 
College. And Alpha Newcombe who 
taught my brothers and myself, four 
brothers at Harvard College, about the 
Constitutional Convention. 

And while the Senator was talking 
and listing teacher after teacher in 
each course, it was an extraordinary 
tribute to those individuals. I do not 
think we should miss that great sig- 
nificance. I think that they are prob- 
ably now in their eternal reward at 
this time, but I think the fact that 
they have been mentioned as sources of 
inspiration to the Senator is something 
very, very important and significant. 

The Senator has in his comments in- 
dicated the two amendments. 

I would just like to inquire of the 
Senator if the Senator remembers in 
the great classic education, actually in 
the times of the Renaissance, the total 
number of courses for that time for 100 
or 200 years were actually rather lim- 
ited to three or four. There are Latin 
terms that refer to those three courses 
or four courses and were much more 
limited. They were really the bench- 
mark in terms of the educational expe- 
rience, basically, and the philosophy 
they had of course in the basic sciences 
and, of course, in literature. They were 
developed in each of the various city 
states of Italy and other governmental 
institutions in a rather freewheeling 
way, but they were much more limited 
certainly. 

We will have an opportunity to talk 
about that, as our resident scholar 
could, I am sure, talk about that as- 
pect of the educational progress over 
many, many years ago. We always 
enjoy his great lessons in history about 
Greece and the great civilizations. So I 
will not engage in that now, as the 
time moves on, on a Friday afternoon, 
but I will look forward to that ex- 
change. 

I want to just thank the Senator for 
his amendments. They strengthen the 
legislation for the reasons outlined by 
the Senator. 

But, as always, the Senator, unlike 
too many of our colleagues, has spoken 
eloquently and cogently about cer- 
tainly the purposes of our legislation. I 
do not think we are going to be able to 
achieve all of the goals and the aims 
that the Senator has identified, but the 
speech which the Senator has made 
certainly establishes the bar which we 
ought to be trying to cross. 

I am grateful to him for his com- 
ments about education and the chal- 
lenge which that poses for our society 
and for our country. I hope, at the ap- 
propriate time, that the amendments 
would be accepted. 

Mr. JEFFORDS addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Vermont is recognized. 

Mr. JEFFORDS. Mr. President, I also 
would like to join in commending the 
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Senator from West Virginia for his tre- 
mendous recitation of history and the 
problems of this country. 

He is so right, that we so often forget 
the teaching of history and the impor- 
tance it is to this Nation, and that as 
we enter another crisis time, as we are 
now with education, it is so important 
to reflect back upon what made this 
Nation so great, Nathan Hale and oth- 
ers. 

I just hope that the Senator and oth- 
ers will continue to alert this country 
to the importance of the bill that we 
have before us and to make sure that it 
becomes an important bill. Because it 
is so easy to establish goals and then 
to drift back into our malaise and then 
to watch things get worse again and 
then come forward again with another 
group of platitudes and goals and then 
back off again. That is the case that we 
face here on this bill, because things 
have gotten worse, much worse. 

This Nation is on the brink of a point 
where it either moves forward into new 
generations recognizing the crisis we 
have in education and improving it so 
that we can reach the goals that we 
seek or again to place them on file and 
to look at them again when we are in 
the depths of depression. 

I thank the Senator. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. PELL addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island is recognized. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I had the 
good fortune to listen to a good portion 
of the comments of the Senator from 
West Virginia. I was particularly 
struck at his thought of the inclusion 
of core courses. This is an idea that is 
long overdue. Some of us have talked 
about it and it finally is being put into 
law. I look forward to supporting those 
amendments. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I thank 
the distinguished Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], the distin- 
guished Senator from Vermont, and 
the distinguished Senator from Rhode 
Island for their kind felicitations. I 
thank them most of all for their lead- 
ership. 

I would say, particularly in response 
to the Senator from Massachusetts, 
that Senators would be pleasantly sur- 
prised to go back and read the debates 
of the Senate in the Register of De- 
bates, in the Congressional Globe, in 
the Annals of Debates, in the National 
Intelligencer, and in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. Senators would be 
amazed at the knowledge that our fore- 
bears in this institution had, knowl- 
edge of the classics. The Framers and 
the early Senators in this Republic 
knew a great deal about Plutarch, 
Polybius, Cicero, ancient Greece and 
classical Rome, and the great lit- 
erature of the world. 

Read it. It is refreshing. It should in- 
spire all of us today to attempt to pick 
up where they had to leave off and to 
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raise our sights a little when it comes 
to debate in this institution. 

Go back and read the classics. They 
were indelibly etched upon the fertile 
minds of our predecessors in this 
body—Webster, Clay, Calhoun, and 
Benton; and other great names. Even 
Senators whose names we would not 
recognize today, read their eulogies to 
departed Senators and reached out to 
the great classical writers, the great 
poets and the annals of history, and 
worked all these into their speeches. I 
am afraid we have about lost that art. 

I thank my friend. I often refer to 
Senator KENNEDY as my favorite Sen- 
ator, and for various reasons. As I have 
said before, we always do not vote to- 
gether. That does not keep me from ad- 
miring him for the work he has done in 
his committee, work that he has done 
in bringing bills to the floor, for the 
conviction and belief that he has in 
what he is doing, and his skill as a leg- 
islator. 

He has much to be thankful for. He 
has а mother who is a great, great 
woman in her own right, who raised a 
great family. And thank God she is 
still enjoying birthdays after she has 
passed the century mark. 

I thank all Senators. 

Mr. EXON addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Nebraska is recognized. 

Mr. EXON. Mr. President, I have been 
listening with interest, appreciation, 
and admiration to the excellent re- 
marks and two amendments offered by 
my distinguished colleague from West 
Virginia. 

If he would approve, I would like to 
be added as a cosponsor to both of the 
amendments. I would like to ask that 
at the present time. 

I would also like to add, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that upon the completion of the 
votes on the two amendments offered 
by the Senator from West Virginia, 
which I anticipate will be forthcoming 
very shortly, that I might be recog- 
nized by the Chair for no longer than 10 
minutes, as was previously discussed 
on the floor of the Senate. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the distinguished 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. EXON], 
have his name added as a cosponsor of 
the two amendments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD. I thank the managers for 
accepting, on their part, the two 
amendments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the Senator from Nebraska 
is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, it is my 
understanding that the Senator from 
Nebraska sought to be recognized after 
the votes. 

VOTE ON AMENDMENT NO. 1392 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further debate on amendment No, 1392? 

If not, the question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 
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The amendment (No. 1392) was agreed 
to. 

VOTE ON AMENDMENT NO. 1391 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question now is on agreeing to amend- 
ment No. 1391. 

The amendment (Хо. 1391) was agreed 
to. 
Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that it be in order to 
move to reconsider en bloc the two 
amendments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD. I make that motion en 
bloc and I move to lay both amend- 
ments on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, is there 
not unanimous consent about the pro- 
cedure? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from North Carolina is recognized. 

The amendment of the Senator from 
North Carolina will be considered after 
an hour. At the present time the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska has the floor, by 
unanimous consent, for 10 minutes. 

Mr. HELMS. I did not understand 
that. In any case I was not going to ob- 
ject to the Senator from Nebraska hav- 
ing the 10 minutes. But please state 
again where I stand in the pecking 
order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Follow- 
ing the Senator from Nebraska, the 
question will occur on the amendment 
of the Senator from North Carolina. 

Mr. HELMS. That is very good. I 
thank the Chair, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Nebraska is recognized, Mr. 
EXON. 


GOOD NEWS ON THE DEFICIT 
FRONT 


Mr. EXON. Mr. President, a few re- 
marks аге in order to clear the politi- 
cally polluted air regarding the state of 
our present mushrooming economy and 
the impact of the deficit reduction bill 
that passed Congress last year by the 
narrowest of margins. 

In both Houses of Congress, lest we 
forget, it was a strictly partisan vote 
with the minority in lock step opposi- 
tion without equivocation or reserva- 
tion. 

Not a single Republican voted in 
favor in the House or Senate. It was a 
remarkable if not unprecedented show 
of party discipline. Reasoning together 
was clearly discarded in favor of a vote 
that the minority clearly calculated 
would so wound the President and ma- 
jority that they could win congres- 
sional control in the 1994 elections and 
the Presidency in 1996. 

A week ago, Dr. Reischauer, the Di- 
rector of the Congressional Budget Of- 
fice, a nonpartisan organization by 
choice and design, presented that 
Agency's economic and budget outlook 
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for the next 5 years. There was a con- 
siderable amount of good economic 
news in that report. Those of us who 
not only talked about, but bit the bul- 
let and did something about deficit re- 
duction should be pleased. It was not 
easy politically. Nothing that requires 
courage usually is. 

To quote from Dr. Reischauer, 

The deficit picture is significantly brighter 
than it appeared one year ago when the Con- 
gressional Budget Office predicted that the 
deficit would soar above $350 billion by fiscal 
year 1998. CBO now predicts that the Federal 
budget deficit will fall from $223 billion in 
the current fiscal year to below $170 billion 
in 1996, then creep up to around $200 billion 
in 1999. 

The outyear return to rising deficits 
would occur unless we can get soaring 
health care costs under control. Maybe, 
just maybe, we can muster at least a 
one vote majority to address that prob- 
lem also. 

The CBO findings are good news in- 
deed. In 1 year, the CBO has reduced its 
projected deficits by over $670 billion 
for the period of 1993 to 1998. That rep- 
resents a downward reduction in the 
total deficit over that period of time by 
nearly a third, the largest downward 
re- estimate іп CBO's deficit projections 
in budget history. 

The outlook over the next 10 years 
has improved considerably as well. 
Last year at this time we were being 
told that our deficit in 2003 would be an 
astronomical $650 billion. Now, that 
number has been reduced to $324 bil- 
lion, а 50-percent reduction in size. 
That is, of course, still too high but a 
50-регсепб drop is not bad for 1 year’s 
work. 

And, what does Dr. Reischauer say is 
the single most important event that 
caused those projections to come down 
so dramatically—the Omnibus Rec- 
onciliation Act of 1993. Over two-thirds 
of the projected reduction can be at- 
tributed to that single bill and much of 
the remainder, which is in part due to 
our improving economy, is indirectly 
related to that bill and the signal it 
sent that Congress was finally getting 
serious about our budgetary problems. 

Many Republicans in Congress and 
other bombastic opponents of the defi- 
cit reduction bill now claim President 
Clinton should be given no credit what- 
soever for the turn around. They say it 
should be credited to President Bush 
and his policies. What would they be 
saying if we were now in a recession? 
Blame George? 

Several months ago, we were hearing 
a loud drumbeat from the other side of 
the aisle that our deficit reduction bill 
simply was not going to work and 
would be ruinous to the economy and 
jobs. Speech after speech was delivered 
and time and time again we heard the 
same dire prediction. A minority mem- 
ber of the Senate Budget Committee 
said, “Тһе American people should 
know unequivocally this plan does not 
reduce our long-term deficit.” Another 
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Republican colleague charged, “Тһеге 
is no deficit reduction in this bill.” 

Another of my Republican colleagues 
even went so far as to say that if the 
bill did indeed slash the deficit that he 
would be, and I am quoting; I empha- 
size that, the “First Senator to stand 
up and put President Clinton’s bust on 
Mount Rushmore.” Well, we аге wait- 
ing. In the meantime, it looks like it 
might be prudent to appoint a commis- 
sion to decide where the bust would be 
placed. I would object to them taking 
down Thomas Jefferson, the only Dem- 
ocrat of the foursome. 

Well, the early returns are in, and I 
acknowledge that they are indeed early 
returns, but the naysayers have been 
proven suspect if not dead wrong. Our 
deficits are going down and they are 
going down dramatically. We are not 
out of the woods yet, but we are surely 
on the right path. Progress definitely 
is being made. 

Anyone who has been watching the 
news lately must also be very pleased 
with the reports regarding the state of 
our economy. It is clear that we are 
steadily recovering from our recent re- 
cession, because of Bill Clinton, or, as 
some would have it, in spite of him. 

Existing housing sales last year were 
at their highest level ever. Interest 
rates are low and have remained low 
throughout his administration. Mort- 
gage interest rates hit a 25-year low. 
Our economy has been surging, yet our 
core inflation rate is the best it has 
been in two decades. Our stock mar- 
kets are at record high levels and have 
steadily increased throughout the year. 
Many of our wealthiest citizens have 
made far more on their stock portfolios 
than they will ever have to pay due to 
our higher income tax rates. But of 
course they want it both ways. 

At this time, it has been nearly a 
year since President Clinton an- 
nounced his ambitious recovery plan. 
It is now nearly 6 months since Con- 
gress passed and President Clinton 
signed into law the deficit reduction 
bill, after we in the Congress made веу- 
eral appropriate and significant 
changes. We did the right thing for the 
good of our country, our children, and 
grandchildren and history will so 
record. 

During that entire process, we heard 
prediction after prediction that we 
were leading this Nation to economic 
ruin. The deficit reduction bill was 
going to be a disaster that according to 
one Republican Senator would Put 
this Nation into а recession.” The bill 
was a jobs killer that would put hun- 
dreds of thousands of Americans out of 
work. 

According to another Republican 
Senator, who should have known bet- 
ter, our budget plans were about to 
“Put hundreds of thousands and ulti- 
mately millions of our fellow citizens 
out of work“ and would “Devastate the 
economy." The deficit reduction bill 
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would Crush small businesses and 
family farms denying us the jobs our 
people need. * * And, finally, this 
Senator called the deficit reduction 
bill “А one way ticket to a recession.” 

A leading Republican claimed that 
the “Democratic plan that is about to 
pass will end up sacrificing jobs, eco- 
nomic growth, adequate deficit reduc- 
tion, and most importantly sacrificing 
the trust of the American people.“ 

They were all wrong on all counts if 
results to date mean anything. During 
this last year, our economy created 
more jobs than it did during the entire 
4 years that preceded it. Our gross do- 
mestic product in the fourth quarter of 
1993 rose at its highest level since 1987. 
Our deficit went down and future defi- 
cits are going down. The outyear defi- 
cits will also continue this downward 
trend if we can stop escalating health 
care costs. 

When I decided to support that bill 
last summer, I knew it was not perfect. 
But, it was an important first step to- 
ward fiscal responsibility. To those 
who claimed otherwise and who 
brought out excuse after excuse as to 
why they could not join in taking that 
step, I ask that they take a look at the 
CBO’s economic and budget outlook. 

Having taken that important step, 
however, it is important that we re- 
member that we have far to go. Even 
under CBO's encouraging new projec- 
tions, absent changes in our health 
care delivery system, our deficits level 
off after a few years and begin to in- 
crease at the turn of the century. I 
have long maintained that we need to 
adopt a plan, a glide path if you will, 
that gradually reduces our deficits 
until our budget is balanced. We are 
not yet at that point. 

I have not bought into the series of 5 
year balanced budget plans that imag- 
ined such an unreasonable miracle in 
such a comparatively short timeframe, 
given the magnitude of the problem. I 
said that then and I say it again, 
“Given the magnitude of the problem, 
we still have a long ways to go.“ 

To solve our long-term deficit prob- 
lems, we must look toward entitlement 
reform, especially toward means test- 
ing and a look at more appropriate 
COLA’s for higher income recipients. 
Here again, though, this must be a 
careful, measured, and gradual ap- 
proach. We should begin by stressing a 
glide path to a balanced budget. Those 
who envision slashing entitlement 
spending by amounts necessary to ac- 
complish the goal in 5 years are 
doomed to failure. Patience and reso- 
luteness should be the watchwords. 

In closing, Mr. President, let me say 
that we have made much progress in a 
relatively short period of time. The re- 
cent good news, however, should not be 
used aS an excuse to neglect those 
budgetary problems which remain. We 
cannot forget that our national debt 
continues to grow and interest pay- 
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ments on the same will continue to 
consume far too much of our overall 
budget. We are finally on the right 
track but we cannot afford to stop. We 
can and must make further spending 
cuts, work together in focusing on 
spending discipline. The hawks and the 
doves, the liberals and the conserv- 
atives, the Democrats and the Repub- 
licans will continue their philosophical 
differences. That is the way it should 
be. That is democracy. But the coming 
together and all sharing credit for the 
accomplishment is the only way it will 
happen. 

I thank the Chair and yield the floor. 


GOALS 2000: EDUCATE AMERICA 
ACT 


The Senate continued with the con- 

sideration of the bill. 
AMENDMENT NO. 1390 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
ROBB). Under the previous order, the 
Senate returns to consideration of 
amendment No. 1390 offered by the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina. The time 
under the order is 60 minutes to be 
equally divided. Who yields time? 

Mr. DORGAN addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from North Dakota. 

Mr. DORGAN. Mr. President, I think 
I understand the unanimous consent 
request that was made earlier. I spoke 
to Senator HELMS about it. Now that 
th floor manager is here, I would like 
to ask if Senator HELMS will accommo- 
date my request. I had previously of- 
fered an amendment yesterday that 
was set aside. In fact, I believe it hasa 
second degree on it which will be with- 
drawn. We could dispose of it in just a 
matter of minutes. Senator FEINSTEIN 
also wishes to speak for a couple of 
minutes. She is on her way to the floor. 
We can do that in just a matter of min- 
utes with the accommodation of Sen- 
ator HELMS. I would be most appre- 
ciative. 

Mr. HELMS addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from North Carolina. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, if the 
Senator needs more time, then I will 
wait around for my amendment. He can 
take as much time as he needs. 

Mr. DORGAN. Senator FEINSTEIN is 
on her way and will be here momentar- 
ily. I will speak for about 4 minutes 
and she will speak for the same amount 
of time and then we will vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the previous order will be set 
aside temporarily. The Senator from 
North Dakota is recognized until such 
time as the Senator from California ar- 
rives and will complete action on that 
amendment. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1369 AND AMENDMENT NO. 1375 
TO AMENDMENT 1369 

Mr. DORGAN. Mr. President, I thank 
Senatcr HELMS for his consideration. I 
might say at this point there is now a 
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second-degree amendment that I under- 
stand the floor manager will withdraw 
so we can consider my amendment, 
which I will then subsequently modify. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I 
withdraw the second-degree amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
is no objection, amendment No. 1375 is 
withdrawn. The question occurs on the 
underlying amendment No. 1369. 

So the amendment (No. 1375) was 
withdrawn. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1369, AS MODIFIED 

Mr. DORGAN. Mr. President, I send a 
modification to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator has that privilege. The amend- 
ment is modified accordingly. 

The amendment, with its modifica- 
tion, is as follows: 


At the appropriate place, insert the follow- 
ing: 

TITLE —GUN-FREE SCHOOLS 
SEC. 01, SHORT TITLE. 

This title may be cited as the “Gun-Free 
Schools Act of 1994”, 

SEC. 02. GUN-FREE REQUIREMENTS IN ELEMEN- 
TARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 

The Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act of 1965 (20 U.S.C. 2701 et seq.) is amend- 
ed— 

(1) by redesignating title Х as title ІХ; 

(2) by redesignating sections 8001 through 
8005 as sections 9001 through 9005, respec- 
tively; and 

(3) by inserting after title VII the following 
new title: 

“TITLE VIII—GUN-FREE SCHOOLS 
“SEC. 8001. GUN-FREE REQUIREMENTS. 

“(а) REQUIREMENTS.— 

“(1) ІМ GENERAL.—No assistance may be 
provided to any local educational agency 
under this Act unless such agency has in ef- 
fect a policy requiring the expulsion from 
school for a period of not less than one year 
of any student who is determined to have 
brought a weapon to a school under the juris- 
diction of the agency, except such policy 
may allow the chief administering officer of 
the agency to modify such expulsion require- 
ment for a student on a case-by-case basis. 

“(2) DEFINITION.—For the purpose of this 
section, the term weapon“ means a firearm 
as such term is defined in section 921 of title 
18, United States Code. 

(b) REPORT TO STATE.—Each local edu- 
cational agency requesting assistance from 
the State educational agency that is to be 
provided from funds made available to the 
State under this Act shall provide to the 
State, in the application requesting such as- 
sistance— 

“(1) an assurance that such local edu- 
cational agency has in effect the policy re- 
quired by subsection (a); and 

2) a description of the circumstances sur- 
rounding any expulsions imposed under the 
policy required by subsection (a), including— 

“(А) the name of the school concerned; 

„B) the number of students expelled from 
such school; and 

“(С) the types of weapons concerned. 

Mr. DORGAN. Mr. President, let me 
briefly, again, describe what I intend to 
do with this amendment. We have just 
completed a crime bill in the Senate. 
There is no debate that there is an epi- 
demic of violent crime in America. Nei- 
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ther is there a debate that the epi- 
demic of violent crime has spread from 
the streets to our schools. 

The other day I held this up as an ex- 
ample. This is not unusual, but it was 
on the front page of the Washington 
Post a week ago yesterday. 

School Shootings Break Out in D.C. Gun- 
fire erupted among a group of teenagers in a 
hallway at a high school in Northwest Wash- 
ington yesterday as hundreds of students at- 
tended morning classes, authorities said. 

And it goes on. 

There was gunfire outside another public 
school the same morning. In apparent unre- 
lated incidents several hours later, gunmen 
fired numerous shots outside a junior high 
school in Washington, just as students were 
leaving classes. 

In the same story a 17-year-old girl 
says of the shooting that broke out in- 
side the school that she was scared for 
herself and her baby. A 17-year-old 
with a baby who was in day care at the 
time, which describes the problem, of 
course, not only of the violence in 
schools but teenage pregnancy. 

I offered an amendment that says it 
shall be public policy across this coun- 
try that all school boards have in place 
a policy that says if you bring a gun to 
school, you are going to be expelled for 
a year. You cannot learn in an institu- 
tion when that institution is not safe. 
And there is no safety when there are 
guns in our schools. 

Simply, we ought to say, as a matter 
of policy, we want to separate guns 
from schools. It is just that simple. 

Some will say, ‘‘Well, there is this 
problem and that problem and the 
other problem with it.” You can talk 
about problems until you run out of 
breath, but there are no problems sig- 
nificant enough to persuade me that we 
should not, as a matter of policy, say 
in this country that you shall not bring 
guns to school. 

The modification I just sent to the 
desk does provide an opportunity for 
the head of the school board to make a 
just-cause exception if there are un- 
usual circumstances. But by and large 
this says if you bring a gun to school, 
we want there to be a policy across this 
country that you are going to be ex- 
pelled. 

I would like to add, with unanimous 
consent, Senator FEINSTEIN as a со- 
sponsor of this amendment, and I will 
complete my remarks. 

I appreciate very much the coopera- 
tion of the majority and minority man- 
agers. We would like then to hear from 
Senator FEINSTEIN. With that, I yield 
the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the Senator from California 
is added as an original cosponsor. 

The Chair recognizes the Senator 
from California [Mrs. FEINSTEIN]. 

Mrs. FEINSTEIN. I thank the Chair. 

I thank Senator DORGAN for intro- 
ducing this amendment. I was presid- 
ing when he introduced it, and as he 
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was speaking, a number of visual pic- 
tures ran by me. I was thinking of one 
of the goals of Goals 2000 which, in es- 
sence, states that we must make our 
schools safe. I believe that we will not 
have a chance of doing this without the 
passage of this amendment. 

Yesterday, Senator DORGAN quoted 
from a Washington Post article de- 
scribing recent incidents of guns in 
schools. Today's article in the Wash- 
ington Post was a followup. Let me 
just read the lead sentence. The lead 
sentence is: 

Several hundred children told D.C. Mayor 
Sharon Pratt Kelley and her cabinet yester- 
day that they want schools where they won't 
get shot. 

There is only one way we are going 
to have schools where a youngster is 
not going to get shot, and that is if this 
amendment is passed. 

To those who are concerned about 
local options, I would say that killing 
children is not a matter of local op- 
tions. It is a national tragedy. Today, 1 
out of every 5 children in this Nation 
regularly carries a firearm, a knife, or 
a club to school. 

I have heard some say you cannot 
pass this amendment because it is the 
good children who carry guns, and that 
they have to be protected. 

I think the American people are 
strongly in support of this amendment. 

Today, homicide is the third leading 
cause of death for elementary school 
children in this Nation. And I must tell 
you that in California, homicide is the 
No. 1 killer of youngsters between the 
ages of 15 and 19. 

What kind of a country do we live in 
where students have to live in fear of 
being shot, robbed, attacked, and mur- 
dered in their own school, and where 
two-thirds of our students today know 
where they can go to get a gun if they 
need one. 

When I went to school and two fel- 
lows had an argument, they went into 
the schoolyard and punched each other. 
Now what happens is one goes home, 
gets a gun, comes back and shoots the 
other, and we must put an end to it. 

I believe very firmly if we cannot 
have safe schools, we might as well for- 
get schools because you cannot learn in 
an environment where you are afraid 
that if you walk down the hallway, you 
are going to get shot. 

Interestingly enough, Los Angeles 
has just put in this amendment. And 
let me give you some of the figures. Six 
hundred and twenty-five Californians 
between the ages of 15 and 19 were 
homicide victims in 1992. In all, 818 
youngsters under the age of 20 were 
murdered. Marian Wright Edelman, 
President of the Children’s Defense 
Fund, who happens to be one of my role 
models, said recently: 

The crisis of children having children has 
been eclipsed by the greater crisis of chil- 
dren killing children. 

I think that is well said. By this 
amendment, any district which accepts 
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these funds has an obligation to put іп 
place the Dorgan amendment. That ob- 
ligation must take place, and that 
means across this land we are saying to 
public schools, “the Congress of the 
United States will not provide funding 
if you allow youngsters to bring guns 
into school.” 

I think it is a major first step. I real- 
ly believe that Goals 2000 will never be 
accomplished if you have schools rid- 
dled with fear. How can we expect stu- 
dents to learn when they fear walking 
from class to class, requiring school of- 
ficials and police in Los Angeles to cre- 
ate safe passage corridors? Guards set 
up from class to class. You cannot go 
out of the way for fear, so you have to 
go down a straight trail to the next 
class. This is the direction we are head- 
ed for unless we take some broad ас- 
tion. 

I commend the Senator for his ac- 
tion. Iam very proud to join with him. 
Regrettably, this is an amendment 
whose time has come. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. DORGAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to add Senator 
ROBB from Virginia, as a cosponsor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. DORGAN. Mr. President, the 
statement by the Senator from Califor- 
nia, [Mrs. FEINSTEIN] is a wonderful 
statement. She, of course, in the crime 
bill was an instrumental force on a 
number of very important amend- 
ments. I appreciate very much her sup- 
port. 

I must say that during this past 
break I visited some inner city schools 
just blocks from this building where we 
now stand. When you go through the 
front door of the schools, you find, not 
a bookcase, not a row of trophies, you 
find a metal detector—a metal detec- 
tor. It is a disgrace to believe we must 
have a metal detector to run students 
through as they enter a place of learn- 
ing but I guess it is necessary in to- 
day's environment. 

I want this amendment to serve no- 
tice all across this country that guns 
have no place in our schools. Schools 
are places of learning, and children 
cannot learn in schools unless they feel 
safe. That is why I offer this amend- 
ment. 

I once again say I appreciate the 
courtesy of the Senator from North 
Carolina, and I certainly appreciate the 
willingness of the majority and the mi- 
nority floor leaders in accepting this 
amendment. I hope we will vote on it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Is there 
further debate on amendment No. 1369, 
as modified? 

Mr. JEFFORDS addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from Ver- 
mont. 

Mr. JEFFORDS. First of all, I appre- 
ciate the Senator from North Dakota 
and also the Senator from California 
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offering this amendment. I certainly 
agree with them on the intent of it. 

We did have problems with the origi- 
nal draft of the amendment, and have 
amended it to leave some flexibility. 
There are circumstances that do occur 
in the schools—which should not nec- 
essarily result in a dismissal, which ei- 
ther required or resulted in the bring- 
ing of a weapon to school. 

I just think of my own State, where, 
during deer hunting season, many of 
the young people who go hunting after 
school are allowed to bring their weap- 
ons in and have them put aside so that 
after school they can go hunting. There 
is no intent to have anything done with 
them if there are other problems. So I 
think the amendment in its current 
form now gives acceptable flexibility. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate, as does the Senator from Ver- 
mont, the change which has been in- 
cluded in the amendment and will cer- 
tainly support the amendment. 

I happen to be someone who would 
ban the manufacture, production, and 
distribution of the small, concealable 
weapon in our society. I think we can 
probably get 12, 15 votes for that. I do 
not know how the Senator from North 
Dakota or the Senator from California 
would vote on that particular proposal. 
So I am very interested in supporting 
those efforts to see the resolution of 
disputes—not even disputes, but of 
some potential conflicts resolved other 
than with firearms. 

As the Senator ftom Vermont has 

made clear, I do think this small de- 
gree of discretion in those special cir- 
cumstances can very well make a dif- 
ference between an individual who will 
be able to continue in a constructive 
and productive life and someone who, 
as a result of expulsion, may end up in 
a different course. So I thank the Sen- 
ator for making those adjustments and 
hope the Senate will respond favorably 
to it. 
PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
REID). Is there further debate on 
amendment 1369? If not, the question is 
on agreeing to the amendment. 

The amendment (No. 1369), as modi- 
fied, was agreed to. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1390 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is now on agreeing to amend- 
ment No. 1390. 

Who yields time on this amendment? 

Mr. HELMS addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from North Carolina. 

Mr. HELMS. I yield myself such time 
as I may require. 

Mr. President, I ask that the clerk 
read the amendment so it will be clear 
what is before the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

At the appropriate place add the following: 
SECTION . PROHIBITION. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—None of the funds made 
available under this Act, or any other Fed- 
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eral law, shall be used by the Department of 
Education or the Department of Health and 
Human Services to support or promote, di- 
rectly or indirectly, the distribution or pro- 
vision of condoms or other contraceptive de- 
vices or drugs or to provide prescriptions for 
such contraceptive devices or drugs, to an 
unemancipated minor without the prior 
written consent of such minor's parent ог 


an. 

(b) DEFINITION.—For the purpose of this 
section the term “unemancipated minor” 
means an unmarried individual who is 17 
years of age or younger and is a dependent as 
defined in section 152 of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1986. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, the pend- 
ing amendment is obviously intended 
to put an end to the distribution of 
condoms to children in the public 
schools without the consent of the chil- 
dren’s parents. 

The amendment has the support of 
almost 75 percent of the American peo- 
ple as polled by USA Weekend, a publi- 
cation of the USA Today newspaper, in 
its January 7 edition. 

However, before I begin to discuss the 
amendment itself, let me explain why 
it is my intention as of now to never 
again furnish Senator KENNEDY with an 
advance copy of any amendment that I 
offer in the Senate. 

In good faith yesterday I gave him a 
сору of yesterday's amendment which 
had to do with a very important sub- 
ject to me. And in good faith today at 
his insistence, I again furnished a copy 
of the pending amendment. Now I find 
that Senator KENNEDY’s staff went im- 
mediately to the Department of Health 
and Human Services, headed by Sec- 
retary Shalala who is known around 
this town as “Madam Condom,” and 
HHS began to solicit letters opposing 
my amendment from every possible ad- 
vocacy group in town. That is not fair 
play. 

And yesterday, in connection with 
the previous amendment, unbeknownst 
to me, the Senator’s staff duplicated 
copies of the amendment before it was 
called up and distributed them to the 
people from the liberal special interest 
groups out in the waiting room so they 
could lobby Senators against the 
amendment. 

So I serve notice that I have fur- 
nished Senator KENNEDY an advance 
copy of my amendment for the last 
time. I do not think this is fair play, 
and I regret to have to resort to such 
action, but it apparently is necessary. 
If we are not going to shoot straight 
with each other, then there is no way 
that we can do business. 

Mr. President, yesterday during the 
debate on the school prayer amend- 
ment, I referred to President Clinton’s 
State of the Union speech and I quoted 
а, very eloquent portion of that speech 
in which he said: 

And so I say to you tonight let’s give our 
children a future. Let us take away their 
guns and give them books. Let us overcome 
their despair and replace it with hope. Let 
us, by our example, teach them to obey the 
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law, respect our neighbors, and cherish our 
values. 

That statement by the President was 
splendid rhetoric. It reminded me of 
the splendid rhetoric of Ronald 
Reagan. President Reagan himself indi- 
cated last night at a dinner in his 
honor that he saw a great similarity 
between the style that was his during 
his 8 years in the White House and the 
style of those who write speeches for 
President Clinton. As a matter of fact, 
he said imitation is the sincerest form 
of flattery, but this is not flattery. It is 
grand larceny. 

In any case, I praise the President’s 
rhetoric and I applaud what he said. 
But I find it difficult to find any place 
where he and his administration are 
following his own declarations. The 
American people are being told one 
thing in word while the administration 
does the exact opposite in deed. So 
Americans are being sent the wrong 
message by the actions of the adminis- 
tration. 

America’s children are also being 
sent the wrong message as well. How 
can we expect schoolchildren to obey 
the law, respect our neighbors, and 
cherish our values if the Government 
says that Bibles and prayer do not be- 
long in their classrooms but that 
condoms do? Hopefully we corrected 
the school prayer aspect of the problem 
with yesterday’s amendment if and 
when it becomes law. Now, with this 
amendment, I am trying to correct the 
other part of the problem; that is, the 
handing out of condoms to children at 
the taxpayers’ expense without the 
consent and knowledge of the chil- 
dren’s parents. 

What is going on here, Mr. President? 
What is all this business about values? 
Pure rhetoric. “Madam Condom,” 
Donna Shalala, who heads the Depart- 
ment of Health and Human Services, 
and the “Condom Queen,” Surgeon 
General Joycelyn Elders—who I am 
told had a Christmas tree made of 
condoms on her desk—want to use Fed- 
eral funds to dispense condoms in the 
schools all over the country. 

Mr. President, where and why did 
this city, the Nations’ Capital, start to 
carry its values in the crotch? I am 
sick and tired of all of this business of 
saying hand out condoms to children 
and maybe they will be better children 
because they are incapable of being 
sexually responsible. 

Well, come on, Mr. President. The 
Government will not let them pray in 
school, but you can hand out condoms 
to them at school. What kind of mes- 
sage does such a state of affairs send 
them? 

I repeat, how can we expect school- 
children, as President Clinton elo- 
quently suggested in his State of the 
Union Address, to obey the law, re- 
spect our neighbors, and cherish our 
values“ if the U.S. Government says 
that Bibles and prayers are not politi- 
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cally correct, bans them from the 
schools, but unloads truck loads of 
condoms through the school’s back 
door and hands them out to the chil- 
dren—without telling their parents? 

I doubt if I need to say very much 
more, Mr. President. If the American 
people could vote on this proposition, I 
believe that more than 75 percent of 
them would approve it—regardless of 
how many letters the Department of 
Health and Human Services is able to 
generate around town from the so- 
called health experts to oppose it. Iam 
sure the fax machines have already 
ground out those letters and Senator 
KENNEDY will probably insert them in 
the RECORD by the hundreds before 
next Tuesday’s vote. 

But the American people will not be 
fooled and will not agree. 

As I said, the Senate took care of the 
Bible and school prayer end of the val- 
ues problem yesterday. With this 
amendment, Senators have an oppor- 
tunity to take care of another part of 
it if they will step up and vote in favor 
of this amendment. 

In fact, some of us are going to make 
sure the American people get to see 
how Senators voted on last night's 
amendment and how they vote on this 
amendment when it is voted on—pre- 
sumably on Tuesday. 

We always say around this place, Mr. 
President, when Members are at the 
desk with an amendment, that the 
amendment is simple. I have never 
heard a Member get up and say “Му 
amendment is complicated and confus- 
ing.“ It is always that it is simple.“ 
But I had the clerk read this amend- 
ment again, because it is short and be- 
cause I wanted it to be a matter of pub- 
lic record precisely what the amend- 
ment says in case those opposed to it 
get up and try to misconstrue it as say- 
ing something it does not. 

What the amendment says is: Stop it. 
Do not use another Federal dollar to 
hand out another condom to a child in 
school without the consent of his or 
her parent. Of course, the amendment 
states it in the wordy legalese we are 
required to use. But I am saying stop 
it. 

Specifically, the pending amendment 
forbids the use of any Federal money, 
taxpayers’ money, provided under this 
act or any other act, to distribute 
condoms or drugs in the schools, or in 
health clinics without the prior writ- 
ten consent of the child’s parent. I 
hope it may be agreed that the amend- 
ment is fairly forthright even if Sen- 
ators disagree with it. 

To me, it is about the only way that 
the Senate can stop the social engi- 
neers—who are so busy around town 
these days and always cluster outside 
the doors here when something like 
this comes up in the Senate. You can 
see the same gaggle of people, liberals 
all, saying: Do not vote for the Helms 
amendment. They said it yesterday, 
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and 75 Senators did not pay any atten- 
tion to it but voted with the American 
people. 

Mr. President, this is the only way 
that we can put an end to this practice. 
We have to say officially, legislatively, 
statutorily: Stop it, do not hand out 
any more condoms to children in the 
schools, unless and until you have the 
written consent of the parents. 

I have already mentioned the USA 
Today Weekend edition’s nationwide 
poll in which 75 percent of the people 
said “І do not want this to һарреп.” As 
I mentioned last night, at least 75 per- 
cent of the people also say they are in 
favor of the restoration of constitu- 
tionally protected student-initiated 
prayer, voluntary prayer, in the public 
schools. Oddly enough, 75 out of 100 
Senators also voted for the amendment 
last night that would restore school 
prayer. 

Mr. President, the question asked in 
the USA Weekend poll was actually a 
bit broader than my amendment be- 
cause it asked about handing out 
condoms with or without parental con- 
sent. The amendment, I reiterate, only 
prohibits condom distribution without 
parental consent. So, it is possible that 
more than 75 percent of the people 
would be opposed to handing out 
condoms without parental consent. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
USA Today Weekend poll dated Janu- 
ary 7, 1994, be printed in the RECORD at 
the conclusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, what the 
American people instinctively under- 
stand—and what the social engineers 
masquerading as health officials con- 
veniently ignore—is that by handing 
out these condoms, the Government 
and the public schools are saying: It is 
OK, go ahead and use these. Your 
mama and daddy do not know about it. 

They are saying: It does not matter 
what your parents say or what your 
parents may think, or how your par- 
ents are trying to raise you, or what 
moral values they are trying to teach 
you. We, the Government and the 
school authorities are giving the 
condoms to you and saying their OK, 
go ahead and use them. Just be as safe 
as possible. 

That is the message the kids get. 
Nothing about moral values, or right 
and wrong. That is the reason I quoted 
the President of the United States at 
the outset. He talked about values. I 
will tell you, he better call in his Cabi- 
net and say, look here, the policies you 
are pushing are not implementing val- 
ues, change them. 

And that was precisely what Mother 
Teresa was saying yesterday at the Na- 
tional Prayer Breakfast. I was so 
pleased that Mother Teresa, yesterday, 
spoke so eloquently with the President 
and Mrs. Clinton sitting there within 6 
feet of her. 
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This courageous lady also talked 
about another value: The deliberate de- 
struction of the most innocent human 
life imaginable through abortion. I put 
her speech in the RECORD yesterday, 
and I commend it to the attention of 
all the people who get up and say, “І 
am pro-choice оп abortion.” But, I ask: 
Choice to do what? To kill a baby. That 
is what Mother Teresa said yesterday, 
it is what I say today about abortion. I 
mention it because that is another 
value—the sanctity of each and every 
innocent human life—that is being 
trampled underfoot in this city and 
around this country. 

Mr. President, the problem with 
handing condoms out to school kids 
and telling them that it is safe sex is 
that teenage sexual activity—with or 
without condoms—is not safe morally, 
physically, or any other way. It con- 
tradicts everything for which our Na- 
tion’s founders intended this country 
to stand. 

The American people instinctively 
know this. That is the reason they 
swamped the telephone system in the 
Senate yesterday when I put the tele- 
phone number of the United States 
Senate up on the easel. I told people 
who were watching on C-Span, “If you 
agree or disagree with this amendment, 
which seeks to restore voluntary pray- 
er to the schools, call your Senator, 
and here is his or her number.’’ The 
calls flooded in—and I thank you Mr. 
and Mrs. America for calling. I hope 
you will do it on this amendment, too, 
whether you agree with me or disagree 
with me. 

I do not want this issue to be deter- 
mined by a bunch of FAX machines be- 
tween the Department of Health and 
Human Services and the people they 
call up and say: Get in a protest, an ob- 
jection to the Helms amendment. 

The American people know instinc- 
tively Mr. President, that their Gov- 
ernment is overstepping its bounds 
when it uses issues, such as the AIDS 
issue, as a smokescreen for indiscrimi- 
nately handing out condoms in the 
schools, thereby undermining the mor- 
als of our children. The Government 
authorities ought to be talking about 
proper values, moral values. But that 
is politically incorrect in Washington, 
you see. 

Mr. President, I very much enjoy 
William Raspberry’s columns, and I re- 
member it was some time back he 
wrote a column about this very issue, 
published in the Washington Post, and 
I could not believe my eyes when the 
Post printed it. As I recall it had the 
title “Commotion Over Condoms” and 
in the subheading William Raspberry 
said, ‘You cannot set teenagers on the 
right path by undercutting the author- 
ity of their parents.“ 

Amen, William Raspberry. You are 
exactly right. And that is what this 
amendment says. 

I am going to find that column by 
William Raspberry, and I ask unani- 
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mous consent that it be printed in the 
RECORD at the conclusion of my re- 


marks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 2.) 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I rarely 
find myself in agreement with the rul- 
ings of the New York State Court of 
Appeals. They are on one side of the 
political spectrum, and I am on the 
other. But a panel of this court, the 
New York State Court of Appeals, sit- 
ting in Brooklyn, hit the nail on its 
head when it agreed with a group of 
concerned parents who argued that the 
distribution of condoms in the New 
York City schools, without parental 
consent, violated the parents’ Federal 
constitutional rights and it violated 
their rights under New York’s State 
Constitution. 

Specifically, the court said that since 
parents by law must send their chil- 
dren to school, the condom program 
trampled all over their protections of 
due process by stripping the parents of 
their rights to regulate the behavior of 
their minor children to the best of 
their ability. 

But you know, this court ruling did 
not even slow down the social engi- 
neers who know so much better than 
the rest of us. They believe that our 
children are better off with condoms in 
their pockets than with morals in their 
behavior. This safe sex“ condom lie is 
creating controversy in schools all 
across the country, including North 
Carolina, I might add. 

In Chapel Hill, the school board voted 
to make Chapel Hill High School the 
first school in our State to distribute 
condoms to students. 

Every student, under this decision by 
the Chapel Hill school board, will have 
а right to obtain condoms, and parents 
will not even be informed, much less 
asked. Only a parent who takes the ini- 
tiative and files a written objection 
with the school officials will be able to 
stop the school from giving his or her 
child condoms. 

But even this level of parental con- 
trol was just too much for the know-it- 
all social engineers in Chapel Hill. A 
woman named Susan Spalt, the so- 
called health coordinator for the Chap- 
el Hill schools, quickly dreamed up a 
way to get around any such objections 
by parents. 

I saw in the Durham, NC, Morning 
Herald, just 2 days after the parental 
objection exception was announced by 
the school board, that Ms. Spalt had 
declared that the high school nurse 
would then open a new health clinic 
one day a week at the county health 
department building so that the chil- 
dren of parents who object to their 
children receiving condoms at the 
school will be able to drop by and pick 
up the condoms that they need without 
their parents knowing about it. 

Ms. Spalt told the Durham paper 
that this subterfuge perpetrated 
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against the parents was possible be- 
cause, and let me quote her: “Federal 
law does not require county health 
clinics to get parental permission be- 
fore they give out condoms.” 

Well, Mr. President, the pending 
amendment would prohibit the Federal 
Government from subsidizing such im- 
moral assaults on parental rights ei- 
ther in American classrooms or in local 
health clinics inasmuch as the amend- 
ment prohibits any Federal funds pro- 
vided under this act or any other act 
from being used to provide condoms or 
any other contraceptive device or drug 
to children in the schools or in health 
clinics without the prior written con- 
sent of a child’s parent. 

І до not know how Senators are going 
to vote on this issue. That is up to the 
Senators to decide, and like I said yes- 
terday I am not going home and cry if 
the amendment is defeated, I have won 
some, and I have lost some in this Sen- 
ate. All I can do is do the best I can to 
do what is right, and I believe it is 
right to say that parents have rights 
and that those rights ought not to be 
violated. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that articles from the January 25, 
1994, edition of the Raleigh News and 
Observer and the January 27 edition of 
the Durham Morning Herald be printed 
in the RECORD at the conclusion of my 
remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 3.) 

Mr. HELMS. Very well. I thank the 
Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator has 4 minutes time remaining. 

Mr. HELMS. I shall finish in that 
length of time. 

Mr. President, I imagine that we are 
going to hear on the Senate floor how 
those who are most vocal about prohib- 
iting the schools from even mentioning 
religious principles or allowing vol- 
untary prayer are often those who are 
most vocal in insisting that condoms 
be made available in these same 
schools. 

I look forward to hearing these Sen- 
ators try to explain how we send the 
right signal to our Nation’s youth 
when we prohibit prayer or the dis- 
tribution of Bibles in the schools but 
encourage the distribution of condoms 
in the schools. 

I also hope these Senators will ex- 
plain why the information school chil- 
dren are given with the condoms, and 
by the way, on the recently aired and 
HHS-sponsored condom commercials 
paid for by the taxpayers, never men- 
tions the high failure rates for 
condoms in preventing both AIDS and 
pregnancies—never, not a syllable of 
explanation about that. Condoms are a 
long way from foolproof. 

And when our Nation’s moral founda- 
tion is crumbling, is it not right to say, 
look, we are on the wrong track? Let 
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us talk to the young people about 
moral principles, respect for them- 
selves and respect for others. Can we 
not treat them as people instead of un- 
controllable animals? But the politi- 
cally correct crowd says, oh, that is 
not going to work. Well, it is not work- 
ing because it has not been tried, it has 
not even been permitted. 

I want to quote Bill Clinton, the 
President of the United States, one 
more time from his State of the Union 
address. He said: 

We cannot renew our country until we re- 
alize that Governments do not raise chil- 
dren, parents do, parents who know their 
children’s teachers, and turn off the tele- 
vision and help with the homework, and 
teach their kids right from wrong. 

Those kinds of parents,” said Presi- 
dent Clinton, “сап make all of the dif- 
ference, I know.“ he said, “I had опе.” 

And that, Mr. President, is what this 
amendment is all about, the right of 
parents to raise their children in a 
manner they approve of. Do they or do 
they not still have that right in Amer- 
ica? That is what this amendment is 
all about. That is the question that 
will be answered on Tuesday when Sen- 
ators vote on this amendment. 

EXHIBIT 1 
CONDOMS AT SCHOOL? 75% Say No 

Public schools should not make condoms 
available to students, say most of the USA 
WEEKEND readers who responded to a Nov. 
26-28 call-in. The call-in vote accompanied a 
story in our Nov. 26-28 issue about a Con- 
necticut school system that makes condoms 
available to kids as young as 10 through a 
sex education program. We asked readers to 
call a 900 telephone line or vote by mail, and 
we received 9,336 unduplicated calls and 405 
postcards. What some readers said: 

Under the health administration of 
Joycelyn Elders in Arkansas [she is now U.S. 
surgeon general], the teenage pregnancy rate 
went up! Why are we considering any of her 
ideas? 

FRED BECKER, 
Algonquin, IL. 

How about also handing over the right to 
vote, the keys to the family car and a gun 
permit? The answer is family counseling, not 
condoms! 

PATRICIA DIPERNO, 
Dutchess County, NY. 

Opponents of condom programs are trying 
to make this a moral issue. It isa’t. It’s a 
life-or-death issue. I've never seen anyone, 
no matter how good, teach a dead kid any- 
thing. 

BETTINA BOWERS, 
Madison, TN. 

Every major religion and culture that ever 
existed has taught children not to engage in 
premarital sex. There are good reasons for 
being chaste, and nature is now providing a 
deterrent to flouting moral values. 

ROBERT HERRON, 
Cleveland, TN. 
EXHIBIT 2 

(From the Washington Post, Sept. 12, 1992) 
COMMOTION OVER CONDOMS—YouU CAN'T SET 

TEENAGERS ON THE RIGHT PATH BY UNDER- 

CUTTING THE AUTHORITY OF THEIR PARENTS 

(By William Raspberry) 

It is the thesis of Paul King, a family psy- 

chiatrist in Jackson, Tenn., that weak par- 
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ents make for troubled teenagers. His con- 
clusion comes out of years of specializing in 
adolescent addictions. 

But what prompted my call to him the 
other day had nothing to do with substance 
abuse. It was the flap over condom distribu- 
tion in D.C. schools. 

The superintendent, Franklin L. Smith, 
had endorsed the distribution program as a 
necessary measure against the spread of 
AIDS and other sexually transmitted dis- 
eases. But he had told parents that if they 
wrote to him saying they didn’t want their 
children to be given the condoms, the par- 
ents’ wishes would be honored. 

They won't be. The city’s public health 
commissioner, Mohammed Akhter, who su- 
pervises the school nurses, says he has in- 
structed the nurses to disregard parental 
notes and distribute the condoms to any 
child who asks for them. 

It was not Akhter’s logic that led me to 
place the call to Tennessee. It was his insuf- 
ferable arrogance. Actually, his conclusion, 
given certain assumptions (among them that 
public schools are the proper place to protect 
children from the consequences of their pre- 
mature sexual activity), is not unreasonable. 

“Dr. Smith has the responsibility for the 
administration of the school system, and the 
principals and teachers are responsible for 
the education of the children,” he said. “But 
we are the ones responsible for the health 
care needs of the children. These are my 
clinics. When a child crosses the door and en- 
ters into the nurse’s suite, any communica- 
tion that takes place between the child and 
the nurse is confidential. There is no way we 
are going to inform anyone about that com- 
munication.” 

And what does any of this have to do with 
King? It reminded me of something he had 
said regarding teenage delinquency: “Тһе 
healthy development of a young person from 
adolescence to maturity can depend on how 
powerful the mother is in the eyes of the 
teenager. What appears to be lacking in 
troubled teens is the sense that mother is 
someone important. In fact, chemically de- 
pendent youngsters often describe their 
mothers as doormats.“ 

Now I don’t suppose for a moment that 
Akhter’s edict is going to spawn a genera- 
tion of chemically dependent young people. 
But it does seem to me that it almost delib- 
erately weakens parents in their children's 
eyes. 

For some parents, it won't matter. They 
have long since established their strength 
and their authority with their children. But 
for many parents of D.C. youngsters, it could 
turn out to be the insult that broke their 
backs. 

“The power of parenting.“ says King, has 
been stripped away by four forces acting 
against motherhood: the presence of a domi- 
neering male in a woman’s life—not nec- 
essarily her husband; her own unwillingness 
to use authority even when she has it (per- 
haps for fear of seeming too strict or old- 
fashioned) and the erroneous notion that 
self-esteem for a woman rests in her paying 
job outside the home. 

“The fourth? The sense that outside forces 
are taking over her role, making the deci- 
sions that she ought to be making because 
she is too uninformed to make them her- 
self.” 

And that’s my major problem with Akhter. 
He might have taken advantage of any num- 
ber of opportunities (including the media's 
interest in the condom controversy) to teach 
parents about the spread of AIDS and the na- 
ture of the risk to sexually active teenagers. 
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He might have talked to them about the de- 
nial and fear that make some children prefer 
to trust to luck rather than inform their 
parents that they are sexually active, or con- 
sidering it. He might have talked seriously 
and respectfully about the legality (and med- 
ical importance) of privacy. He might have 
found ways to help parents improve commu- 
nication with their adolescents. He might, in 
short, have found a way to turn parents into 
public health allies. 

Instead, he succumbed to his doctor- 
knows-best arrogance and almost certainly 
made enemies of some parents who hadn't 
known his name. 

And, critically important for King’s thesis, 
he may have weakened them in the eyes of 
their children. 

“Every child looks for a higher power,“ he 
told me. It's what gives them a sense of 
how they fit in, of belonging. But here’s the 
thing. That higher power may be positive 
and lead them in the right direction (a 
coach, teacher, youth minister or scout lead- 
er) or it may be negative and lead them in 
the wrong direction (drug dealers, older 
boys, daring criminals). 

“Children who are supported by the key 
pro-social institutions—home, school and 
church—can resist the negative higher 
power. Children who have only two of these 
legs working for them, and those who have 
one or none, are headed for disaster.” 

The point for the city’s health commis- 
sioner is that his well-intentioned arrogance 
could in fact save some children from AIDS, 
other venereal diseases or pregnancy. But it 
could also leave some of our young people 
without a leg to stand on. 

EXHIBIT 3 
PLAN TO DISTRIBUTE CONDOMS AT SCHOOL 

GETS BOARD’s OK—THE UNANIMOUS DECI- 

SION WILL ALLOW FREE DISTRIBUTION OF 

CONDOMS AT CHAPEL HILL HIGH SCHOOL, 

PERHAPS AS EARLY AS NEXT MONTH 

(By Susan Kauffman) 

CHAPEL HILL.—After more than a year of 
discussion and protest, the school board 
voted unanimously Monday to make Chapel 
Hill High the first school in the state where 
students will get free condoms. 

Nurses and guidance counselors could start 
handing them out as soon as the end of Feb- 
ruary. 

Though Chapel Hill-Carrboro board mem- 
bers were clearly on the defensive, the vote 
came quietly before an audience of only 
about 50 people. 

Before the school board meeting at Lincoln 
Center, five critics of the plan acknowledged 
that the vote was a foregone conclusion. 
They vowed to continue their opposition and 
likened the program to giving asbestos 
gloves to a child who plays with fire. 

“It can send a message that young people 
are expected to be sexually active,” said Eu- 
gene Cole, vice president of Putting Children 
First, a group of parents who also oppose 
sexual orientation in the school district's 
multi-cultural curriculum. 

Members of the group asked the board for 
more parental participation in decisions 
about moral issues. 

Victoria Peterson said she contacted the 
Rev. Donald Wildmon's American Family 
Association Law Center in Tupelo, Miss., and 
got a promise of legal aid in case a student 
who is given a condom contracts a sexually 
transmitted disease or gets pregnant. 

But John McCormick, the school board at- 
torney, had already told board members that 
the plan is sound legally. 

After listening to six parents who said 
they oppose the plan on moral grounds, 
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board members defended their votes. I'm 
hoping some life will be вауей,” said Mark 
Royster. 

Two board members reiterated that the 
idea for condom distribution came from a 
committee of health experts, including pro- 
fessors at the University of North Carolina 
at Chapel Hill. 

“Certainly we owe it to our students to do 
what the experts recommend,“ said Judith 
Ortiz. “І think we should follow it and see 
what happens. It can always be changed.” 

The plan, as it stands, gives parents a 
month to respond to a letter asking if they 
do not want their child to receive condoms. 

Susan Spalt, the system's health coordina- 
tor, said that if parents don't return the opt 
out“ form, a student who wants a condom 
must sign up for a counseling session with a 
counselor or a nurse. Condoms then would be 
given only after the adult discusses the bene- 
fits of abstinence and talks at length with 
the student about sex, birth control and rela- 
tionships. 

“Му hope is that we never have to give out 
а condom,” said board member Ruth 
Royster, director of the Orange Literacy 
Council who helped write the letter to make 
it as easy as possible to read. “І hope parents 
and schoorstaff are going to be able to per- 
suade students that abstinence is the best 
and safest way to go.” 

Even if they don’t choose abstinence, some 
students may find it easier and less embar- 
rassing to get a condom from a drug store, 
said board Chairman Ken Touw. 

“They are not going to be out for the tak- 
ing.“ Touw said. 

[From the Durham Herald Sun, Jan. 27, 1994) 
CLINIC WILL GIVE CONDOMS TO TEEN-AGERS 
(By Karen Lange) 

CARRBORO.—A new teen health clinic open- 
ing in Carrboro means students whose par- 
ents opt out of a condom distribution pro- 
gram at Chapel Hill High can still get a 
condom from a school nurse. 

The free clinic, to start within the next 
month at the Orange County Health Depart- 
ment’s office in Carr Mill Mall, will be open 
12:30 p.m. to 5 p.m. one day per week, and 
staffed by the high school nurse. 

A condom distribution policy approved this 
week by the Chapel Hill-Carrboro school 
board bars students whose parents return an 
opt-out form from receiving condoms from 
the nurse or guidance counselors. 

But federal law does not require county 
health clinics to get parental permission be- 
fore they give out condoms, said Susan 
Spalt, health coordinator for the city 
schools. 

In fact, it requires the opposite. While 
teens must get parental consent before they 
receive treatment for nonemergency phys- 
ical problems, the law bars public clinics 
from withholding services related to family 
planning, substance abuse, sexually trans- 
mitted diseases, AIDS and emotional prob- 
lems, Spalt said. 

Because of this, Edwina Zagami, the high 
school nurse, could find herself in the 
strange position of refusing condoms to a 
student at the school, then handing out 
condoms to that same student at the clinic. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays on the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there a 
sufficient second? 

There is a sufficient second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. HELMS. I reserve the remainder 
of my time and yield the floor. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s time has expired. 

The Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, in the 
earlier remarks of my colleague from 
North Carolina, there was some ques- 
tion about the propriety of informing a 
Member, in this case the floor man- 
agers, Republican and Democrat, about 
the text of a particular amendment. 

Generally speaking, as I have seen 
over the time that I have been in the 
U.S. Senate, amendments are basically 
filed on legislation, and the floor man- 
agers are notified about the matters to 
be discussed in those amendments so 
that the membership will know the 
subject being discussed and will be able 
to make what judgment they want to 
make. 

In these circumstances, the Senator 
from North Carolina insisted on a pre- 
cise time limit, and he designated a re- 
quirement that there be no second-de- 
gree amendments, which the Senate 
rules for some 200 years have per- 
mitted. But not with regard to the 
amendment of the Senator from North 
Carolina. “Хо, you cannot have а sec- 
ond-degree amendment. I will not per- 
mit you, if we are ever going to see a 
conclusion of this legislation, to have a 
second-degree amendment. And, be- 
yond that, we are not going to permit 
you to be able to table my amend- 
ment.” That is permitted under the 
rules that this institution has been 
governed by for some 200 years. But 
that is not acceptable to the Senator 
from North Carolina. 

So he can make it available at any 
time. And he has indicated what proce- 
dure he was going to follow in the fu- 
ture, and that is certainly understand- 
able if he wants to do that. Obviously, 
these other kinds of possibilities, in 
terms of a second-degree amendment 
or a tabling motion, have been avail- 
able to Senators in this body for 200 
years. 

If the Senator wants to go by those 
rules, I am glad to go by those rules. If 
he wants to go by another rule which 
virtually sets a time, requires that his 
amendment will be the first one that is 
considered, that there will be no ta- 
bling motion, as well, that is a rather 
unique and special kind of undertak- 
ing. 

The history of the Senate will reflect 
whether the Senator from Vermont and 
I were somehow imposing upon the 
Senator in some unfair way. I do not 
believe so, and I do not believe that the 
record would reflect that. 

Mr. President, I think it is important 
to understand really what the Sen- 
ator’s amendment does and also put 
that against what the current law is. 

The Helms amendment is exceedingly 
broad. Although it concerns services 
provided to minors and although it is 
offered on an education bill, it applies 
to every setting in which reproductive 
health services are offered, every set- 
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ting possible. This is not about school- 
based clinics. It is not about the proce- 
dure to be followed should we have 
school-based clinics. This covers every 
single kind of setting where reproduc- 
tive information is made available. 
And it also applies in every instance in 
which the use of contraceptives is even 
indirectly promoted. So it not only af- 
fects direct distribution, it also in- 
cludes the words indirectly pro- 
motes." 

So this amendment does not just 
pose the question of whether students 
should receive condoms in school. In- 
stead, it poses a question of whether we 
want teenagers to learn about contra- 
ception. 

The Helms amendment would pro- 
hibit the use of any Federal funds to 
indirectly promote the distribution of 
contraceptives to minors without pa- 
rental consent. Among the activities it 
would prohibit are the following: 
Health classes in school which teach 
children about the biology of reproduc- 
tion; giving young people brochures or 
books which teach them about the dan- 
gers of unprotected sex; providing re- 
productive health services to young 
people in community health clinics for 
title X clinics, migrant health clinics, 
or community clinics receiving any 
Federal funding. Each of these activi- 
ties would be prohibited unless there is 
prior written consent obtained from a 
parent or guardian. 

In the past, we have debated whether 
a young woman should be able to ob- 
tain abortions without parental con- 
sent. We have all recognized the com- 
plexities of that issue, especially in the 
case of abusive or neglectful parents. 

But the Helms amendment goes far 
beyond the previous debates. Now the 
question is whether young men and 
women should be able to get informa- 
tion about contraception without pa- 
rental assent. 

The Helms amendment would take 
this country back to the dark ages 
when young people learned about the 
biology of reproduction on street cor- 
ners or by reading dirty books. The 
public health problems of AIDS and 
teenage pregnancies and sexually 
transmitted diseases are too serious for 
us to take that step backward, The 
cost to society of sexually transmitted 
diseases and illegitimacy are too great 
for us to bury our heads in the sand. 

Mr. President, the current law, as re- 
flected in title X and which will be ef- 
fectively the substance of the amend- 
ment which I and Senator JEFFORDS 
will submit will be: To the extent prac- 
tical, entities which receive Federal 
grants or contracts for the distribution 
of contraceptives to minor shall de- 
velop procedures to encourage family 
participation in such projects. 

There is no question, Mr. President, 
that in loving, stable homes parental 
notification and consent will generally 
happen without interference from the 
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Government. There is not а person іп 
this room that is not for that. No one 
in this Chamber is opposed to that con- 
cept. 

The problem, however, is for many 
minors who grow up in dysfunctional 
families, there are problems with com- 
munication and trust that will prevent 
teenagers from voluntarily confiding in 
@ parent about sensitive matters in- 
volving sex. In some situations, the 
minor is threatened with abuse from a 
parent who may have an alcohol or 
drug-related problem. 

What are we expecting with that in- 
dividual, that teenage girl, who has an 
abusive parent and whose parent is an 
alcoholic or substance abuser and who 
is terrified of that individual? That 
person may be abused physically. What 
about the problem of incest? Are we 
saying that young child must go out 
and get a written consent? That is the 
real world in many of the urban areas 
of this country, and rural communities 
as well. Are we going to say that, under 
those circumstances, that individual is 
going to be denied any opportunity for 
information for intelligent decisions 
for protection because of this amend- 
ment? That is what the acceptance of 
this amendment would do. 

The skyrocketing teenage pregnancy 
rate is a very serious problem. Every 
effort must be made to ensure that mi- 
nors receive the services they need to 
enable them to plan for a family in a 
mature way. Teenage pregnancies have 
reached epidemic proportions. It is one 
of the most serious social problems we 
face today. According to the Centers 
for Disease Control, more than 54 per- 
cent of high school students are sexu- 
ally active. Each year, more than 1 
million teenage girls become pregnant; 
nearly 3 million adolescents contract a 
sexually transmitted disease. 

Mr. President, let us go back in his- 
tory, and maybe we can try to look at 
what has happened at other times when 
we have actually implemented this 
kind of a prohibition. In the early 
198075, the Department of HHS did seek 
to implement this kind of provision. 
They called it the squeal rule, which 
mandated certified letters from par- 
ents permitting minors to obtain pre- 
scriptions for contraceptives. 

Now, when that happened in the time 
of the squeal rule, let us see what its 
implications were, according to various 
surveys. There was a 50-percent reduc- 
tion, at clinics in San Francisco, of 
teenagers attending those clinics; 24 
percent in Dayton, OH; 30 percent in 
Roanoke, VA; 85 percent in Peoria, IL; 
50 percent in Douglas County, GA; 40 
percent in Wichita Falls, TX. It is like 
that all across the country—squeal 
rule in, teenagers out. And the cor- 
responding result is the increase in 
teenage pregnancy and the increase in 
sexually transmitted diseases. That 
was the result. That was the result. 

Many times around here, when we 
take public policy positions, we do not 
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have the kind of factual information 
that we have available to this body 
now, because we have tried this at a 
different time in our history, and we 
know what the outcome and the result 
has been. 

On the other hand, what has hap- 
pened in the instances where we did 
not have what we call, effectively, the 
squeal rule—the certification by par- 
ents—we found there was an increase of 
individuals taking advantage of serv- 
ices—example, in West Virginia, by its 
Commissioner of Public Health—and 
the following year the teenage birth 
rate fell, and fell dramatically. The 
Pennsylvania Department of Public 
Welfare found that the adolescent plan- 
ning caseload increased 75 percent after 
the squeal rule was put in. 

We could go on and on. We have the 
background. We have the history. We 
have the evidence. 

People can support this amendment. 
This is what I consider to be a feel good 
amendment. You pass this and you feel 
good. You have really done something 
about the problem in terms of teenage 
pregnancy issues in this country. You 
have really done something about that 
issue. 

I always wished that those individ- 
uals who were out here fighting, time 
in and time out, for this approach to 
teenage pregnancies, were going to be 
out here fighting so those teenagers 
would get the best in terms of health 
care. I wish we could find those people 
that are demonstrating such concern 
on the floor of the U.S. Senate this 
afternoon who would say they have an 
amendment providing that, if those 
young teenagers do make a mistake 
and do become expectant mothers, they 
are going to get the best in terms of 
prenatal health care and well baby 
care—give those young teenage girls 
that kind of support. 

There are a variety of different pro- 
grams that have been demonstrated 
across this country that work with 
those teenage girls, that give them the 
medical help and attention, that give 
them the counseling that keeps them 
in schools, that keeps them in pro- 
grams, and that supports them with 
day care programs while they continue 
their education. I wish that were part 
of this amendment as well, to dem- 
onstrate the real concern about what is 
happening in our society. But that is 
not a part of this. That is not a part of 
this. 

It is difficult to think of the prospect 
of moving back to a time such as when 
the Department of HHS in 1982 put the 
squeal rule into effect, with the cor- 
responding results that I have illus- 
trated here, that can be documented 
from past experience. 

It is interesting that if we put this 
into effect and accept this amendment, 
we will be in complete conflict with 23 
States and the District of Columbia 
that encourage, under the appropriate 
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circumstances, parental involvement, 
but do not prohibit, under other cir- 
cumstances, information regarding re- 
production. It will impose a standard 
on 26 States that have made a judg- 
ment, either explicit or implicit, of not 
addressing this particular issue. It im- 
poses it from the Federal Government. 

It is always interesting to hear from 
some of our colleagues about how we 
do not want to have the Federal Gov- 
ernment interfering on these matters. 
They say, OK, here on this one we do 
not mind wiping out 23 States’ existing 
laws and imposing certain conditions 
on 26 others. Those are 49 States, and 
we have the State of Utah that has en- 
acted the parental notification require- 
ment for minors. That, I believe, has 
been ruled unconstitutional. 

Mr. President, when HHS sought to 
implement the squeal rule in 1982, some 
40 States submitted comments in 
strong opposition, noting the disas- 
trous effects such a rule would produce. 
And that rule was less intrusive than 
the pending amendment—since the 
HHS rule only required notification to 
parents after the distribution of con- 
traceptives, while this amendment 
would require prior written consent. 

I ask that a sampling of those letters 
from State officials all across the 
country be inserted in the RECORD at 
this point. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

COLORADO DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, 
Denver, CO, April 19, 1982. 
MARJORY MECKLENBURG, 
Acting Deputy Assistant Secretary for Popu- 
lation Affairs, Washington, DC. 

DEAR MS. MECKLENBURG: The Family Plan- 
ning Program of the Colorado Department of 
Health currently funds 48 clinic sites 
throughout the State of Colorado. Those 
clinics are presently serving approximately 
5,000 teenagers 17 and under that would be af- 
fected by your proposed rule. The new data 
compiled by the Alan Guttmacher Institute 
and submitted to you makes it clear that the 
outcome of your proposed rule would result 
in “many thousands of additional unwanted 
pregnancies, more than half of which will 
terminate in abortion and virtually all the 
remainder in out-of-wedlock births or forced 
and unstable marriages.” 

It is the intention of the State of Colorado 
to protect the health of its population, which 
certainly includes its teenagers. It is to this 
end that our state law allows that all people 
needing family planning services may be pro- 
vided them with no restrictions, including 
age. Your rule would supersede state inten- 
tion when the focus is to give states their 
voice. The Colorado Department of Health 
Family Planning Programs have a strong be- 
lief in the sanctity of the family and have 
made attempts in all of its clinics to involve 
parents in the decision-making process. It is 
our concern that this process cannot be leg- 
islated or mandated. In accordance with the 
latest study from the Alan Guttmacher In- 
stitute, the effect of the proposed regulation 
would deter teenagers currently enrolled in 
the clinics from coming; and eliminate the 
hope of reaching those sexually active teen- 
agers not currently involved with clinics or 
private physicians, primarily because they 
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are concerned about parental involvement. It 
is our hope that your office, with all of the 
resources available to it, might find some 
more effective ways of involving parents 
without deterring teenagers from seeking 
and utilizing responsible birth control meth- 
ods. 


The Family Planning Programs are also 
aware that staff time and money would be 
diverted from priority activities in order to 
notify parents (often only a single parent is 
available), verify the notification, verify if it 
is a case for an exception to notification, re- 
port all such exceptions to Social Service 
Departments, and verify parental income for 
charges (few teens know parental income). 
The expenditures of time and energy re- 
quired for these processes will increase pa- 
tient costs. Since there are fewer family 
planning dollars and anticipated increased 
costs, all programs will see fewer patients. 
Thus the teen proposed rule impacts on all 
women seeking services in Title X programs. 


The Colorado Health Department Family 
Planning Program urges you to reconsider 
your proposed rule and to withhold it from 
the Title X guidelines until more acceptable 
methods of family involvement can be found. 
If we serve fewer teenagers, we will have 
fewer of their parents to involve and more 
new teenage parents needing all kinds of 
community support. 

Sincerely, 
ANNIS GROSS, 
Director, Family Planning Program. 


COLORADO DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, 
Denver, CO, April 21, 1982. 
Re parental notification proposal. 
Ms. MARJORY MECKLENBURG, 
Acting Deputy and Assistant Secretary Popu- 
lation Affairs, Washington, DC. 


DEAR Ms. MECKLENBURG: As Director of 
Family Health Services Division, a large di- 
vision that concerns itself with family 
health services in the state of Colorado, the 
Family Planning Program is one of the pro- 
grams under my jurisdiction. It is on behalf 
of Family Health Services Division that I 
urge you to withhold your proposed regula- 
tion. 


We believe that adolescents will be de- 
terred from seeking services if those services 
are not confidential. Parental notification is 
not likely to significantly deter sexual activ- 
ity, which we know to be ongoing before as- 
sistance with birth control] is sought. This 
regulation violates patient confidentiality 
for teens who cannot afford, or will not go 
to, private physicians. In many areas of Col- 
orado, the only clinic available is that spon- 
sored with Title X monies. The regulations 
are biased in that they apply only to women 
as the prescription birth control methods are 
designed for use by women. Therefore, the 
family would not be involved in responsible 
sexuality as it applies to their male children, 
allowing for an even greater disparity in sex- 
ual standards. 


Our concern is with the health of Colorado. 
The proposed rule will bring about increased 
pregnancies, more abortions, or an increase 
in the number of children being born to 
young people who are least likely in a posi- 
tion to care for these children. In the inter- 
ests of good health for our state and all citi- 
zens, please reconsider your proposed rule. 

Yours very truly, 
DANIEL J. GOSSERT, 
Director, Family Health Services Division. 
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STATE OF FLORIDA, DEPARTMENT OF 
HEALTH AND REHABILITATIVE 
SERVICES, 

Tallahassee, FL, April 22, 1982. 
MARJORY MECKLENBURG, 
Acting Deputy Assistant Secretary for Popu- 
lation Affairs, Washington, DC. 

DEAR MRS. MECKLENBURG: On behalf of the 
Florida Department of Health and Rehabili- 
tative Services, I am submitting, for your 
consideration, comments on the proposed 
rule amending 42 CFR Part 59. My comments 
below are prefaced by a brief summary of the 
legal and philosophical basis upon which our 
Department provides family planning serv- 
ices throughout the State. 

The Florida Department of Health and Re- 
habilitative Services is an umbrella agency 
dedicated to meeting the health and social 
service needs of Florida’s populace. Housed 
within the Department are the Title XX So- 
cial Services Programs, the Medicaid Pro- 
gram, and the Title X Family Planning Pro- 
gram. One of the functions of the Depart- 
ment is to consolidate the family planning 
regulations which govern the use of the var- 
ious funding sources into a uniform program 
which can be applied statewide. In addition 
to Federal regulations, we must comply with 
a State Statute which sets the parameters 
for the provision of family planning services 
in Florida. Our Legislature included in the 
family planning statute specific language 
authorizing the provision of services to mi- 
nors provided the minor: (1) Is married; (2) 
Is a parent; (3) Is pregnant; (4) Has the con- 
sent of a parent or legal guardian; or (5) 
May, in the opinion of the physician, suffer 
probable health hazards if such services are 
not provided.” 

The Florida Department of Health and Re- 
habilitative Services fully supports Con- 
gress’ revision to the Title X Law. We agree 
that unemancipated minors should be coun- 
seled to include their families in the deci- 
sions related to their use of family planning 
services. Indeed, our September 1981 memo- 
randum to the family planning service pro- 
viders reiterates the Department's policy to 
encourage unemancipated minors to involve 
their families when making decisions about 
family planning. A copy of this memoran- 
dum is enclosed for your perusal. 

Having reviewed the proposed Federal rule 
amending 42 CFR Part 59 in light of our cur- 
rent law and policy, I find that the proposed 
rule is inappropriate as written. The pro- 
posed rule (1) will reduce our ability to reach 
and counsel sexually active minors, (2) will 
impose undue additional administrative re- 
quirements, (3) conflicts with Florida Stat- 
utes which authorize physicians, under cer- 
tain circumstances, to provide family plan- 
ning services to minors without parental 
consent, and (4) questions the integrity of 
our practicing physicians. 

The proposed Federal rule, by requiring pa- 
rental notification, will seriously inhibit our 
ability to counsel minors on the need for pa- 
rental involvement. Under our current sys- 
tem, family planning services are treated 
with confidentiality. However, once youth 
learn that parental notification must occur, 
they will not seek services from organized 
family planning programs. As a result, sexu- 
ally active teenagers will no longer be ex- 
posed to the in-depth counseling, especially 
the counseling that encourages parental par- 
ticipation. 

We estimate that 10,000 girls will be nega- 
tively affected by the proposed rules. Of 
these we expect that 1,000 will become preg- 
nant during the year and 500 will become 
new clients dependent upon governmental 
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support. The cost to government for support 
of these new 500 clients will be over $1,220,000 
for the first year of pregnancy and over 
$2,600,000 for the second year. This cost can 
be averted through making family planning 
medical and counseling services available to 
teens. 

With the recent reductions in Federal 
funds which support family planning pro- 
grams, it is imperative that family planning 
services be streamlined and excessive admin- 
istrative activities be eliminated. The pro- 
posed rule requiring parental notification 
and verification of parental notification 
would require significantly more administra- 
tive time than is necessary. Further, the 
proposed rule could be interpreted to mean 
that parental notification and verification is 
required even when parental consent has 
been given. Therefore, we recommend that 
the Federal rule simply require documenta- 
tion, in the patient record, that minors were 
counseled on the need for parental involve- 
ment. The notification and verification re- 
quirement would be much too costly to im- 
plement. 

We must also recognize that not all minors 
are raised in a family atmosphere which is 
conducive to promoting constructive com- 
munications. We believe that there may be 
many more reasons than child abuse and in- 
cest which would justify providing family 
planning services without the consent (or no- 
tification) of the parents. Physicians are in- 
formed adult professionals who have the ca- 
pability and responsibility of acting in the 
best interest of their patients. Florida's 
Laws recognizes the professional com- 
petencies of physicians and grants them the 
authority to provide family planning serv- 
ices to minors without parental consent in 
those cases where the physician determines 
that the minor will suffer probable health 
hazards if the services were withheld. The 
proposed Federal rule amending 42 CFR Part 
59, which imposes constraints on the physi- 
cian's right to waive parental notification, 
seriously conflicts with the authority grant- 
ed by Florida’s Family Planning Law. 

Finally, the proposed Federal rule implies 
that physicians are not capable of exercising 
“mature judgment’’ on behalf of their pa- 
tients “оп matters that may affect their 
physical well being.” The supplemental nar- 
rative which precedes the proposed rule 
states that granting waivers to the parental 
notification requirement is subject to abuse. 
This language questions the ethical and 
moral practice of our medical professionals. 

In summary, we in Florida believe that en- 
couraging minors to involve their parents is 
an important component of our family plan- 
ning services. The Conference Report on 
Public Law 97-35 notes that the Conferees 
wish Title X grantees to encourage partici- 
pants to include their families іп counsel- 
ing and involve them in decisions about their 
services.“ It is our opinion that the proposed 
rule does not meet the intent of the law. 
Mandating parental notification and ver- 
ification is not a means of encouraging par- 
ticipants to involve their families. Rather, 
the proposed rule will tend to discourage mi- 
nors from using our services—thereby inhib- 
iting our ability to counsel minors on paren- 
tal involvement—and will significantly in- 
crease the already overwhelming administra- 
tive demand on our family planning pro- 
gram. The limited funding we receive from 
the Federal Government should be used for 
the provision of client services and not for 
imposed administrative processes. 

The Florida Statewide Family Planning 
Advisory Council, which has a consumer ma- 
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jority membership, has debated this pro- 
posed rule extensively. During their March 
19 meeting, the Council went on record as 
being “поб in support of the proposal on the 
grounds that it will be costly to implement, 
it breaches confidentiality, and it is an inva- 
sion of privacy.” 

I appreciate the opportunity to comment 
on the proposed rule. I trust my input will be 
of value to you as you begin to finalize the 
revision of 42 CFR Part 59. 

Sincerely, 
JAMES T. HOWELL, 
Deputy Secretary. 


OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR, 
Atlanta, GA, March 9, 1982. 
President RONALD REAGAN, 
The White House, 
Washington, DC. 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: This letter is to ex- 
press my concern over the proposed regula- 
tion of the Department of Health and Human 
Services relating to the required informing 
of parents when their teenage children seek 
family planning services. 

For many years, Georgia has had a law 
which has allowed health departments to 
provide contraceptive information and de- 
vices to teenagers on a confidential basis. 
Since 1978, we have had a strong program of 
educating teenagers to the fact that they 
can make a responsible, informed choice con- 
cerning their use of birth control device. In 
our clinics, teens receive counseling and 
strong support for the decision they make, 
including reassurance that they have the 
personal right to say “по” to sexual activ- 
ity. Our position is a realistic one—withhold- 
ing such information and devices does not di- 
minish the sexual activity of teenagers. It 
only makes them more vulnerable because of 
such activity. 

As you know, I have basically supported 
the new federalism concepts of your Admin- 
istration, and I believe that the states would 
welcome returning to them much of the re- 
sponsibility for human service programs 
which has gradually eroded away over the 
years. However, if the proposed DHHS regu- 
lations pass, this would directly diminish the 
state’s responsibility and authority to make 
its own decisions and policies regarding a 
very critical program of the state, and would 
seem to be in direct opposition to the new 
federalism concept of state autonomy. 

I ask that you give careful consideration 
to the proposed DHHS regulations, and do 
not permit them to pass. In Georgia, the ef- 
fect of such a regulation would set our pro- 
gram back many years. 

Thank you very much for your positive 
consideration of this issue. 

With kindest regards, I am 

Sincerely, 
GEORGE BUSBEE, 
Governor. 
STATE OF IDAHO, 
DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH AND WELFARE, 
Boise, ID, March 5, 1982. 
Richard S. Schweiker 
Secretary, U.S. Department of Health and 
Human Services, Washington, DC. 

DEAR SECRETARY SCHWEIKER: I wish to 
strongly protest the proposed new rules 
under 42 CFR Part 59 that require the notifi- 
cation of parents of minors receiving pre- 
scription contraceptive services under Title 
X programs. 

My reasons are as follows: 

1. You have patently overstepped your au- 
thority by requiring the parental notifica- 
tion, while Congress clearly stated that it 
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did not mandate such a notification. As it 
was well publicized in the media, your own 
General Counsel's opinion was that these 
rules transcended congressional intent. 

2. With the vast increase in sexual activity 
among teenagers and given the difficulty in 
convincing them to use reliable contracep- 
tive methods, the proposed rule, requiring 
parental notification would undo most of the 
efforts of the past 10 years. At the time, 
when the Administration is proposing dras- 
tic cutbacks in AFDC eligibility and bene- 
fits, this proposed rule could drastically in- 
crease the number of teenage pregnancies, 
with all the dire sociological, educational, 
medical and financial consequences. 

While our Family Planning Programs al- 
ways stressed family involvement on a com- 
munity wide basis and individually, when so 
desired by the patient, I feel that requiring 
notification and involvement is an undue in- 
vasion of that young woman’s privacy. 

A survey taken at one of our local high 
schools showed that while 45% of the seniors 
had received sex-related information from 
their peers, only 6% received it from their 
parents and 0.3% from church! On the other 
hand, 28% stated that they would never dare 
to discuss sexual matters with their parents. 

8. Your pious contention that the rule, per- 
mitting the first visit before the obligatory 
parental notification, will obviate the “ас- 
cess problem" of teenagers is frankly hypo- 
critical! Do you for one moment believe that 
teenagers will avail themselves of the serv- 
ice if they know that their parents will be 
notified? (Unless, of course, the parents 
knew beforehand and agreed?) Your proposed 
rule therefore blatantly countermands the 
legislative mandate to provide the service to 
adolescents. 

4. Your proposed rule is also frankly sexist 
in the sense that it affects only female teen- 
agers since males do not use prescription 
contraceptives. 

5. The exceptions to the notification rule 
are also judicially most vague, like sub- 
stantial grounds“ (who determines what is 
substantial!) and that it does not apply 
to cases where the notification would result 
in no more than disciplinary actions of an 
unsubstantial nature“? What does this 
mean? The parent can slap around the girl, 
but unless she lands in the hospital or breaks 
a bone, it’s okay? 

6. From a medical standpoint the proposed 
rules are also quite unsound. For example: 
(a) clinician sees the girl at first visit, in- 
serts an IUD. The girl gives a fictitious ad- 
dress so notification verification cannot be 
done. Does this mean that this girl cannot be 
rechecked for that IUD in place for years? 
This is patently a medically dangerous situa- 
tion which on the surface you want to avoid, 
Mr. Secretary, by involving the parent in the 
health care decisions of their daughter; (b) 
clinician sees girl at first visit and provides 
birth control pills for six months or one 
year, girl gives fictitious address. Clinician 
cannot see the girl again under the rules, 
therefore she may have any of the many pos- 
sible complications without medical inter- 
vention; (с) clinician inserts IUD on first 
visit. Parent is notified. Parent storms into 
clinic with patient and demands that the 
IUD be removed. What then? These are just 
a few scenarios that could occur because of 
your hypocritical contention of trying to 
balance true congressional mandate and 
your personal need to require parental noti- 
fication. 

All of the above reasons will most cer- 
tainly assure that the proposed rules will be 
challenged in court. At a time when service 
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dollars are drastically slashed, I vigorously 
protest and resent the fact that my tax dol- 
lars be used to litigate your unreasonable 
proposed rules through interminable court 


proceedings. 

7. Let us turn now to the administrative 
hardships that the proposed rules will cause. 
On one hand we have President Reagan's pro- 
claimed promise to reduce federal regula- 
tions, simplify procedures and remove fed- 
eral intrusion into states’ rights. On the 
other hand the proposed rules increase ad- 
ministrative procedures by the multiple 
steps required in the notification. (1) Discuss 
with teenage girl the fact that her parents 
will be notified; (2) Set up notification sys- 
tem; (3) Send out notification and (4) mark 
record. (5) Receive notification verification 
(6) Pull record and file the verification. 

If the exception“ route is followed, the di- 
rector has to maintain a record of all the ex- 
ceptions and reasons for them. Most likely, 
following past practices of the Department, 
the projects will be required to report a de- 
tailed breakdown of the above steps. And all 
this at a time when the Secretary proposes a 
36% slash of the Title X budget. 

Our state, together with another 29 states, 
has developed in 1974, after much thoughtful 
deliberation, appropriate laws to regulate in- 
formed consent by “mature minors’. Since 
it is not as stringent as the proposed rules, 
you willfully countermand President Rea- 
gan’s promise of federal non-interference 
into state laws and impose the more strin- 
gent requirement of notifying the parents of 
all girls under 17 years of age. 

Costs of the notification, although not 
staggering, are still significant in view of the 
proposed 36% cuts in the Family Planning 
grant. It is particularly onerous to have to 
divert manpower from the service area to 
fulfill another new bureaucratic requirement 
imposed by DHHS at a time when we will 
have to lay off one third of our staff due to 
the federal budget cut. I gravely doubt that 
this corresponds to the President's ог Con- 
gress’ intent! 

Mr. Secretary, please yield to reason in- 
stead of sharply focused political pressure 
and withdraw the proposed rules. 

Sincerely, 
ZSOLT KOPPANYI, 
Chief, Bureau of Child Health. 
STATE OF INDIANA, 
STATE BOARD OF HEALTH, 
Indianapolis, IN, February 5, 1982. 
Re proposed regulations implementing 
amendment to title Х of the public 
health service act. 
Ms. MARJORY MECKLENBURG, 
Acting Deputy Assistant Secretary for Popu- 
lation Affairs, Washington, DC. 

DEAR MS. MECKLENBURG: The Secretary 
proposes to implement this amendment by 
the following requirements: 

1. Grantees notify parents or guardian of 
unemancipated minors when prescription 
drugs or devices are provided to such minors 
within 10 working days except when the 
project determines that notification would 
have adverse physical health consequences 
for the minor. 

2. Grantees comply with any state law re- 
quiring notification be provided to or con- 
sent obtained from parents or guardian. 

3. Eliminate the requirement that projects 
consider adolescents on the basis of their 
own resources for purposes of determining 
eligibility and the obligation to pay for serv- 
ices. 

The Indiana State Board of Health submits 
the following response to the above require- 
ments in sequence: 
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1. The effect of this requirement will not 
accomplish the intent of the amendment; i.e. 
“to encourage family participation.“ The 
conference report on the amendment (PL 97- 
35) states “It is the intent of the Conferees 
that grantees will encourage participants in 
Title X programs to include their families in 
counseling and involve them in decisions 
about services.” There is no doubt that 
unemancipated minors seeking family plan- 
ning services would benefit from the exercise 
of a mature parent’s judgment on their be- 
half. However, requiring parental notifica- 
tions of minors who receive certain family 
planning services is more likely to act as a 
deterrent to receiving services than as a 
positive facilitator of parental participation 
in decision making. 

Confidentiality is essential for accept- 
ability for many teenagers in choosing fam- 
ily planning services. Fobin and Clark, in 
Family Planning Perspectives, Volume 13, 
No. 5, report that the second most common 
reason cited as cause for delay in seeking 
family planning services was afraid my 
family would find out.“ Additionally, over 30 
percent indicated this as a contributing rea- 
son for delay. They also reported that 33 per- 
cent of respondents stated that learning that 
family planning services were available 
without family notifications was the most 
important factor in their decision to seek 
those services. Requiring parental notifica- 
tion for many of these minors would delay 
their decision to seek family planning serv- 
ices and result in increased numbers of un- 
wanted pregnancies to many teenagers. 

The unemancipated minor who makes the 
mature decision to seek family planning 
services in order to prevent an unwanted 
pregnancy should not be discouraged from 
doing so. 

Delaying the notification requirement 
until after the services are rendered will not 
be effective in eliminating the deterrent to 
service of this regulation. Information about 
the availability of family planning services 
is most frequently conveyed by word of 
mouth among friends and acquaintances. It 
is unlikely that those minors who delay 
seeking family planning services for fear of 
parental discovery will more readily accept 
these services if they know that notification 
may only be delayed two weeks after receipt 
of the services. 

Permitting exceptions for the vague reason 
“adverse physical health consequences” not 
only contains the potential for abuse“ but 
encourages dishonesty for those minors who 
fear parental notifications. Requiring a re- 
port of the number and reason of exceptions 
will not deter dishonesty unless very clear 
criteria for acceptable exceptions and ac- 
ceptable numbers are given, with the threat 
of significant penalties. Encouraging dishon- 
esty on the part of unemancipated minors 
further contributes to the poor communica- 
tion between parents and children. This also 
is contrary to the intent of the amendment. 

2. It is appropriate that grantees comply 
with their state laws. Further, it is appro- 
priate and consistent with the recent in- 
creased delegation of program responsibil- 
ities to states that state legislatures estab- 
lish the requirements for parental notifica- 
tion or consent for family planning services 
for unemancipated minors. 

3. It is also appropriate to permit states to 
use their discretion in applying the defini- 
tion of “low income family” in determining 
eligibility and the obligation to pay for serv- 
ices. 

In summary, it is questionable if promul- 
gating the parental notification requirement 
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would accomplish the intent of the amend- 
ment. There is good reason to believe that 
such a regulation would result in an increase 
in unwanted pregnancies. The other proposed 
changes would provide appropriate increased 
flexibility to states administering the Title 
X program. 
Alternative Proposal: Programs that would 
prepare parents of preteenage children to 
communicate comfortably with their chil- 
dren about sexuality and decision-making is- 
sues would be a positive approach to meet 
the intent of the amended Title X law. This 
could be done through agencies who serve 
families with preteenage children; e.g., 
schools, churches, civic groups, etc. One ap- 
proach may be for schools to annually invite 
all parents of fourth grade students to par- 
ticipate in a series of workshops on teaching 
their children about “decision making and 
growing up.“ 

Such programs would provide an oppor- 
tunity for parents to improve their skills 
and confidence to assume the responsibility 
that is rightfully theirs of teaching their 
children about sexuality. It would avoid reg- 
ulating that responsibility or punishing the 
children for the parents failure to take on 
that responsibility. Each agency applying for 
Title X grant funds could be required to de- 
velop and support parent education programs 
with local family service agencies. This posi- 
tive approach would have greater potential 
to accomplish the intent of the Title X 
amendment. 

Sincerely, 
RONALD G. BLANKENBAKER, 
State Health Commissioner, 
Indiana State Board of Health. 
IOWA STATE DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, 
Des Moines, IA, March 23, 1982. 

MARJORY MECKLENBURG, 

Associate Bureau Director for Family Planning, 
Health Services Administration, Rockville, 
MD. 

DEAR MS. MECKLENBURG: Thank you for 
the opportunity to comment on the proposed 
revision of Title X regulations concerning 
the amendment to the Omnibus Budget Rec- 
onciliation Act which stipulated that to the 
extent practical“ grantees would encourage 
family participation. 

The Iowa State Department of Health ad- 
ministers a Family Planning Program 
through contractual arrangements with indi- 
vidual local service providers. These local 
independent organizations do not require pa- 
rental consent for the provision of contra- 
ceptive care to adolescents. They do, how- 
ever, encourage adolescents to talk with 
their parents concerning their sexuality. 

This approach has been carried out under 
our guidance for the following reasons. 

1. Title X regulations specify that family 
planning services be made available without 
regard to age or marital status. 

2. State Code of Iowa is silent concerning 
parental consent for contraceptive use nor 
does it recognize an unemancipated minor” 
status. 

3. The conference report on Pub. Law 97-35 
explains section 931(b) (1) as follows: 

“The conferees believe that, while family 
involvement is not mandated, it is important 
that families participate in the activities au- 
thorized by this title as much as possible. It 
is the intent of the Conferees that grantees 
will encourage participants in Title X pro- 
grams to include their families in counseling 
and involve them in decisions about serv- 
ices.” House Rep. No. 97-208, at 799. 

The experience of adolescence studies has 
shown that adolescents would refrain from 
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using services when parental notification is 

required. These studies further suggest that 

adolescents may give fictitious names and 
addresses which may interfere with good 
quality medical care and follow-up. 

The proposed revisions to Title X regula- 
tions will require verification of parental no- 
tification when prescribed contraceptive 
services are provided to teens aged 17 and 
under. Such a requirement would increase 
the administrative costs of agencies in ful- 
filling a federal mandate. The Iowa State De- 
partment of Health service 2,652 patients 
(age 17 and under) from July 1, 1981 through 
February, 1982. This represents 14% of its 
total number of users. This sort of regu- 
latory federal mandate seems rather incon- 
sistent with the reduction in federal funds 
for the program and the concept of federal- 
ism. 

We would suggest that a more effective 
mechanism could be established within the 
Title X program requirements to address the 
Secretary’s concern and ensure that grantees 
encourage adolescents to discuss their situa- 
tion with their parent(s) or guardian. The 
BCHS Program Guidelines for Project Grants 
for Family Planning Services has two areas 
where this could be addressed. 

Section 8.2 of Part П is concerned with the 
counseling component of a project. It is non- 
specific as to how this is to be handled for an 
adolescent. 

Section 8.7 of Part П is concerned with the 
adolescent services of a project. It simply 
states that “counselors should encourage 
young clients to discuss their needs with 
parents or other family members“. 

Our suggestion is that Section 8.7 could be 
changed to “counselors must encourage 
young clients to discuss their needs with 
parents or other family members” and that 
this could as easily be included within the 
counseling section 8.2. 

We've appreciated the opportunity to com- 
ment concerning HHS consideration of the 
revision of Title X regulations. We hope that 
there will be serious reconsideration of our 
recommendation concerning the effective de- 
livery of family planning services to adoles- 
cents. 

Sincerely, 
CAROLYN S. ADAMS, 
Director, lowa Family 
Planning Program. 
THE COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS, DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL 
SERVICES, 
Boston, MA, May 19, 1982. 

Ms. MARJORY MECKLENBURG, 

Acting Deputy Assistant Secretary for Popu- 
lation Affairs, Department of Health and 
Human Services, Washington, DC. 

DEAR MS. MECKLENBURG: I am writing in 
response to the Department of Health and 
Human Services’ proposed regulations re- 
quiring Title X-funded family planning clin- 
ics to notify the parents or guardians of 
unemancipated minors that they are receiv- 
ing prescription contraceptives. The Depart- 
ment of Social Services wishes to express its 
opposition to the proposed Regulation and 
urges the Department of Health and Human 
Services to withdraw it. 

The Department of Social Services re- 
spects the paramount importance of parental 
involvement in the planning and delivery of 
services to adolescents and families in the 
Commonwealth and elsewhere around the 
country. D.S.S. Regulations, Standards of 
Practice and policies all require our social 
workers to involve parents in decisions af- 
fecting their adolescent’s lives. At the same 
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time, we believe that mandating parental іп- 

volvement might result in youth failing to 

access needed social services. 

The Department of Social Services is com- 
mitted to providing a permanent plan for 
children and young adults in its care and 
custody. The goal, whenever possible, is to 
help children remain with their biological 
families. However, many of these high risk 
adolescents have very poor communication 
with their parents. The objective of the De- 
partment is to bring families together. We 
feel the proposed notification regulations 
could serve to put parents against one an- 
other, adolescent against parents, as well as 
families against the services they seek in the 
community. 

In addition, we fear that these proposed 
Regulations may serve as a deterrent to the 
utilization of family planning services by 
adolescents, resulting in increased rates of 
unwanted and premature pregnancies. 

The effect of discouraging the adolescent 
from receiving family planning services has 
further implications. Without contraception, 
the health of the sexually active teenager 
would be at greater risk. Current research 
indicates that the risk associated with preg- 
nancy and childbirth is five times greater 
than the risks of complications from contra- 
ceptives such as the pill. 

The Department of Social Services views 
family planning services as preventive in na- 
ture. By using family planning, the adoles- 
cent is more likely to avoid the health, so- 
cial and economic consequences of teenage 
pregnancy including welfare dependency, 
medical complications, family instability 
and child abuse. These costs are high to soci- 
ety as well as to both of the adolescent par- 
ents, their infants and families. 

We believe that the costs incurred are too 
high to risk the unwillingness of the adoles- 
cent to access family planning services due 
to parental notification requirements. We 
strongly urge the Department of Health and 
Human Services to develop guidelines that 
would encourage parental involvement. We 
urge you to reconsider the proposed Regula- 
tions to require parental notification for 
family planning services. 

Sincerely, 
PATRICIA W. MOORE, 
Assistant Commissioner for Programs. 
MISSISSIPPI STATE BOARD OF HEALTH, 
Jackson, MS, March 11, 1982. 

Secretary RICHARD SCHWEIKER, 

Department of Health and Human Services, Hu- 
bert H. Humphrey Building, Washington, 
DC. 

DEAR SECRETARY SCHWEIKER: I have read 
with a great deal of concern the proposed 
changes in the Title X regulations for family 
planning services to unemancipated minors. 
As you may ог may not know, Mississippi 
has a strong family planning program which 
is statewide in nature and is basically the 
major health care resource for contraceptive 
services to both teenagers and disadvantaged 
patients. 

To further complicate this issue we are 
faced with health problems of staggering 
proportions. The infant mortality rate is sec- 
ond only to Washington, DC and our teenage 
pregnancy rate is the highest in the nation. 
Even though these statistics are astounding, 
without the active family planning program 
presently in place, they probably would be 
worse. I feel that to require grantees to pro- 
vide notification to the parents of 
unemancipated minors and to document that 
such notification was received would se- 
verely effect services within this state. With- 
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out question a significant number of teens 
would no longer seek contraceptive services 
through our clinics. We do not provide either 
abortions or abortion counseling and feel, 
therefore, that the effect of these changes 
would be, indeed, more unwanted preg- 
nancies among this very vulnerable group. 
The regulations as proposed would have the 
effect of tossing the baby out with the bath 
water in many state family planning pro- 
grams. We have worked for the last ten years 
to try and put together a reasonable pro- 
gram of family planning services which not 
only has been acceptable to the federal au- 
thorities but also has been quite acceptable 
with our own state officials. Unless we get 
our teenage pregnancy rate under control we 
will never solve many of the economic and 
health problems (such as the infant mortal- 
ity rate) which plague us. 

We, therefore, very much oppose the new 
proposed regulations and feel that this would 
severely damage services currently avail- 
able. In addition, our state does have a stat- 
ute providing for services to unemancipated 
minors without parental consent. Therefore, 
the proposed regulations would also appear 
to be in conflict with current state intent re- 
garding the availability of family planning 
services. We hope that you will take our 
comments into serious consideration before 
making any changes. 

Sincerely, 
CLAUDE EARL Fox, 
Chief, Bureau of 
Personal Heaith Services. 
DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH AND 
ENVIRONMENTAL SCIENCES, 
Helena, MT, April 20, 1982. 

MARJORY MECKLENBURG, 

Acting Deputy Assistant Secretary for Popu- 
lation Affairs, Room 725H, 200 Independence 
Avenue, S.W., Washington, DC. 

DEAR MRS. MECKLENBURG: The following 
are comments on the proposed regulations 
governing the program for family planning 
services funded under Title X of the Public 
Health Service Act. The proposed regula- 
tions are designed to override state laws, 
particularly if state laws are more permis- 
sive than the federal standard. It should be 
the option of a local program to decide what 
standards should be followed relating to 
service adolescents. The recommendations 
should only be recommendations, leaving en- 
forcement a prerogative at the local level. 

1. The proposed regulations are more re- 
strictive than the amendment included 
under the Omnibus Budget Reconciliation 
Act. The language contained in the amend- 
ment was intended to “encourage” programs 
to give careful consideration to appropriate 
ways of involving family members in each 
individual situation, not to require any spe- 
cific policy in this regard. 

If finalized, the proposed regulations could 
result in a lawsuit by family planning orga- 
nizations on statutory grounds—the intent 
of the law is not being followed. Court rul- 
ings have affirmed the right of mature mi- 
nors to consent to their own contraceptive 
services, despite attempts by lawmakers to 
impose parental consent and notification 
laws in the name of preserving the family 
and maintaining parental control. 

2. Results of a study conducted by the Alan 
Guttmacher Institute strongly suggests that 
laws requiring notification have little bene- 
fit to teenagers or society, but serve instead 
to exacerbate the very serious problem asso- 
ciated with teenage pregnancy and child- 
birth that we already face. (The study was 
done regarding the issue of what a patient 
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would do if parental notification were re- 
quired by family planning programs.) It is 
possible that these adolescents would resort 
to less effective non-prescription contracep- 
tives or no contraceptives, significantly in- 
creasing their chances of experiencing an un- 
intended pregnancy. 

If the proposed regulations are finalized, it 
is estimated that in Montana 609 young pa- 
tients would stop using effective contracep- 
tive methods if their parents were notified. 
This could result in more adolescent preg- 
nancies, high risk births and abortions. 

3. The proposed regulations infringe on the 
right of the individual to have access to med- 
ical care and privacy. 

4. The proposed regulations would dis- 
criminate both against women and poor 
teenagers because (1) prescription contracep- 
tives are used only by women and; (2) sexu- 
ally active female teenagers with incomes 
above the poverty level could obtain con- 
fidential help from private physicians. 

5. Why is DHHS increasing regulations for 
family planning in a time where the govern- 
ment is attempting to decrease regulations 
in programs? Implementation of these regu- 
lations would be costly and would require 
more staff administrative time and unneces- 
sary paperwork. 

Thank you for the opportunity to com- 
ment on this issue and please contact me if 
you need any further information. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN J. DRYNAN, M.D., 
Director. 
STATE OF NEW HAMPSHIRE, DEPART- 
MENT OF HEALTH AND WELFARE, 
DIVISION OF PUBLIC HEALTH SERV- 
ICES, 
Concord, NH, February 4, 1982. 

MARJORY MECKLENBURG, 

Acting Deputy Assistant Secretary for Popu- 
lation Affairs, Room 725H, 200 Independence 
Avenue, SW., Washington, DC. 

DEAR М8. MECKLENBURG: It has come to 
our attention that the Secretary of Health 
and Human Services will be proposing new 
Title X Regulations mandating family par- 
ticipation. 

The New Hampshire Family Planning Pro- 
gram, a program of the Division of Public 
Health Services, currently serves over 16,000 
women annually for comprehensive medical, 
social and educational services. Of the 
women served, 74% fall within 150% of the 
CSA poverty guidelines; 19% are 17 years of 
age or younger. Based on program data for 
the last six months, 100% of all adolescents 
received counseling prior to any medical 
services being provided. At this session, 
teens were helped to explore the realities of 
the decisions they were making, and were 
urged to discuss them with their parents. 

A recent national study indicated that 25% 
of teens seeking family planning services 
would not have enrolled in clinics if parental 
notification was necessary. The New Hamp- 
shire experience indicates that this percent- 
age may be low. However, using the more 
conservative figure, at least 770 teens would 
not have obtained family planning services 
last year, and increased their risks of an un- 
planned pregnancy. . 

The proposed regulations will discourage 
adolescents from using this program. But, it 
would be false to assume that less accessible 
birth control methods will discourage and re- 
duce teen sexual activity. On the national 
average, teenagers are sexually active 12 
months prior to their first visit to a family 
planning program. Approximately one-third 
schedule their first appointment for a preg- 
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nancy test. Of the pregnancies that аге car- 
ried to term, a high percentage of infants are 
kept by the teen mother, which increases the 
cycle of dependency on other social welfare 


programs. 

The proposed requirement for parental no- 
tification within 10 days appears to conflict 
with Section 59.11 of the Federal Register 
(Volume 45, No. 108) which protects the con- 
fidentiality of all family planning patients. 
Services must not be disclosed without the 
patient’s consent to ensure privacy for this 
sensitive service. The assurances of confiden- 
tiality are of particular concern to adoles- 
cent clients, and if not in place, would dis- 
courage one-quarter from obtaining the edu- 
cation and counseling available through this 
program. 

Family planning services must also be pro- 
vided without regard to age and sex (Section 
59.5(4)). Since prescriptive services are only 
used by women, female adolescents would be 
the only clients affected by these regula- 
tions. Male teens, who share equal respon- 
sibility, would be exempt. While there is an 
age limitation proposed in these regulations, 
would familial consent for any woman desir- 
ing birth control be a natural extension in 
the future? 

The outlines definition change for low-in- 
come families would further hamper adoles- 
cents from obtaining these necessary serv- 
ices. Most children are not privy to their 
family’s exact financial status, nor do they 
have access to the W2 forms filed by their 
parents. This is viewed as an excessive re- 
striction of clients in need of help. 

At this time, there are no state regulations 
requiring parental notification. This new 
federal requirement would create additional 
administrative monitoring and paperwork on 
both the state and local level. Letters to 
3,000 parents would cost over $600 in postage 
alone. At a time when limited dollars must 
be maximized for direct services, this seems 
an unnecessary expense. 

Last year, 260 cases of sexually transmit- 
ted disease in patients 19 years or younger 
were reported to the N.H. Bureau of Commu- 
nicable Disease Control. Half of these cases 
were from public clinics; the youngest was 9 
years of age. Patient records in N.H. must be 
maintained for seven years past the age of 
majority. The effort in maintaining con- 
fidential files and information on 130 individ- 
uals per year for reporting purposes is unrea- 
sonable. The problems inherent with record 
storage and maintaining confidentiality for 
a long period of time are immense. The proc- 
ess of exceptions would be time, personnel 
and dollar intensive in this state. 

Family Planning services provide the ini- 
tial experience with primary health provid- 
ers for many teenagers in N.H.; the role this 
program plays in teaching individual respon- 
sibility and improving health habits should 
not be overlooked. Health screening compo- 
nents for immunization, VD, cancer and nu- 
trition, combined with thorough medical 
screening for problems prior to prescription 
help ensure that these young women will be 
healthy citizens and mothers in the future. 
While the parental concerns for children 
using medications is legitimate, the long- 
term medical and social consequences of an 
unplanned pregnancy outweigh the benefits 
of familial participation in at least 25% of 
the cases. 

These proposed regulations, over time, 
would increase the teenage pregnancy rate in 
N.H., which has been decreasing since the in- 
stitution of the Title X program. This, in 
turn, would increase the incidence of low 
birth weight births, infant deaths, child 
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abuse, birth defects and increase the state 

burden for medica] assistance, housing, food 

stamps, and other welfare costs. For these 
reasons, the State of N.H., Department of 

Health and Welfare, is diametrically opposed 

to the proposed regulations of the Depart- 

ment of Health and Human Services. 

The counseling currently provided through 
Title X Family Planning agencies, combined 
with intensive efforts to increase parental ef- 
fectiveness as sex educators, are the logical 
and practical method of meeting the Con- 
gressional intent of this amendment. Addi- 
tional funds should be earmarked to con- 
tinue and expand proven programs that 
allow teens and families to open communica- 
tion around the issues of adolescent sexual- 
ity. 

Very truly yours, 
EDGAR J. HELMS, Jr., 
Commissioner, Department of 
Health and Welfare. 
STATE OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
DEPARTMENT OF HUMAN RESOURCES, 
Raleigh, NC, March 11, 1982 

MARJORY MECKLENBURG, 

Acting Deputy Assistant Secretary for Popu- 
lation Affairs, Department of Health and 
Human Services, Washington, DC. 

DEAR Ms. MECKLENBURG: I have already 
communicated to Secretary Schweiker my 
opposition to proposed Title X regulations 
requiring parental notification in connection 
with the provision of family planning serv- 
ices to unemancipated minors. With the for- 
mal period for public comment now under- 
way, I am writing to you with even stronger 
concerns. The earlier draft of the regulations 
carried the very serious likelihood of dis- 
couraging sexually active adolescents from 
seeking needed health services and increas- 
ing the incidence of pregnancy in an age 
group vulnerable to significant health and 
social risks associated with early childbear- 
ing. The regulations in their published form 
are frankly beyond belief in terms of the 
lengths to which you would propose to go in 
creating barriers for adolescents seeking to 
take responsible action in matters of fertil- 
ity control. For the service provider, they 
present an administrative nightmare with 
respect both to extremely burdensome record 
keeping requirements and the added inves- 
tigatory role of discovering substantial 
grounds” for waiver of the notification re- 
quirement that might be warranted in indi- 
vidual situations. 

I maintain the view that there is nothing 
positive to be achieved by the proposed regu- 
lations. Restriction of confidential access to 
reproductive health care services will not 
have the effect of discouraging sexual activ- 
ity among adolescents. There is broad agree- 
ment among my colleagues in the medical 
profession on this point. You and I are both 
aware of the opposition which has been 
voiced by representative organizations in- 
cluding the AMA, ACOG, and the American 
Academy of Pediatrics. 

The proposed regulations represent an af- 
front to qualified health care providers who 
do take seriously the obligation to work 
with adolescents in encouraging family in- 
volvement and who are quite able to make 
reasoned judgments concerning when and 
under what circumstances parental notifica- 
tion may be appropriate. Fortunately for us 
in North Carolina, our State legislators have 
recognized this kind of professional com- 
petency and have legislated accordingly. 

I repeat to you what I have already com- 
municated to Secretary Schweiker. The pro- 
posed regulations are regressive and ill-con- 
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ceived. Our state does not need or desire this 
kind of direction. 
Sincerely, 
SARAH Т. MORROW, 
Secretary. 
NORTH CAROLINA 
DEPARTMENT OF ADMINISTRATION, 
Raleigh, NC, April 20, 1982. 

Ms. MARJORY MECKLENBURG, 

Acting Deputy Assistant Secretary for Popu- 
lation Affairs, Room 725H, U.S. Department 
of Health and Human Services, 200 Inde- 
pendence Avenue, SW., Washington, DC. 

DEAR MS. MECKLENBURG: I am writing to 
you on behalf of the North Carolina Task 
Force on Women and the Law. Our task force 
is composed of twenty-six professional peo- 
ple from across the State, including four 
members of the N.C, General Assembly, nine 
Attorneys and two District Court Judges. On 
April 17, 1982 we met and discussed the reg- 
ulations for federal funded family planning 
clinics that will require clinics to notify par- 
ents when teens under 18 receive prescription 
methods of birth control.“ We are adamantly 
opposed to this regulation and feel that if it 
does go into effect that it will have a dev- 
astating effect on the family. 

The regulation will not encourage “family 
participation“ as is the intent. It will, how- 
ever, increase the now alarming rate of teen- 
age pregnancy, the rate of abortions and will 
increase the number of unwanted children, 
many of whom will be categorized as the 
“truly needy" on our welfare rolls. 

Again we oppose this regulation and en- 
courage its removal from the federal regula- 
tions. Thank you for your attention. 

Sincerely, 

MIRIAM J. DORSEY, 
Executive Director. 
SouTH CAROLINA DEPARTMENT OF 
HEALTH AND ENVIRONMENTAL CON- 
TROL, 
Columbia, SC, March 2, 1982. 

MARJORY MECKLENBURG, 

Acting Deputy Assistant Secretary for Popu- 
lation Affairs, Room 725H, 200 Independence 
Avenue, SW., Washington, DC. 

DEAR MS. MECKLENBURG: This letter is in 
response to the proposed regulations requir- 
ing that parents be notified when teens uti- 
lize Title X family planning services. 

The regulations were discussed at the Feb- 
ruary 25, 1982, meeting of the Board of the 
South Carolina Department of Health and 
Environmental Health. The Board passed the 
following resolution: 

“Whereas we find the proposed regulations 
for notification of parents of unemancipated 
minors receiving family planning services to 
be violation of the intent of Congress, de- 
structive to families, and punitive to our 
youth, and 

Whereas, the proposed regulations are like- 
ly to result in a substantial increase in the 
already alarmingly high teenage pregnancy 
rate, and 

Whereas, it will be impossible for our pro- 
gram to implement these regulations in any 
reasonable way. 

Now therefore, be it resolved that: 

The Department of Health and Environ- 
mental Control express the opposition of the 
Board of these regulations to Secretary 
Schweiker immediately." 

South Carolina has a serious teenage preg- 
nancy problem. In 1980 there were 4,290 births 
to girls seventeen years and younger and 
1,820 abortions to girls ‘in the same age 
group. 

I am very much opposed to the proposed 
regulations for the following reasons: 
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1. Тһе regulations do not address the very 
real and complex problem we face in our 
communities regarding teenage sexuality 
and pregnancy. In a national study it was es- 
timated that if such requirements were in 
place, 36% of the teenagers now coming for 
family planning services would drop out. In 
South Carolina that would put approxi- 
mately 4,000 girls at greater risk of preg- 
nancy. Even if only a fraction of that num- 
ber actually experience a pregnancy, it is far 
too high a risk. Thirty percent of preg- 
nancies to girls seventeen and younger in 
South Carolina result in induced abortion. It 
is clear that these regulations will result in 
increased births and abortions to teens. 

2. Only one in seven teenagers come for 
contraception before they initiate sexual ac- 
tivity. Four in ten come because they think 
they are already pregnant. It seems obvious 
that notification of parents after the fact is 
doing far too little, too late. If we want to be 
effective, we need to work with parents to 
help them understand the problem and learn 
how to talk with their children. 

3. The regulations would impose an abso- 
lutely impossible administrative burden on a 
program already facing funding decreases. 
The cost would be thousands of dollars in 
this state alone. Even if a teenager stated 
that her parents were aware of her visit to 
the clinic, we would still have to go through 
an elaborate process of notification and ver- 
ification. That is redundant and unneces- 
sary. We estimate the cost of postage alone 
would be over $15,000 if we only send one no- 
tification per client a year. We assume that 
each visit during the year would require no- 
tification so the cost would multiply. We can 
not even estimate the personnel time and 
cost involved. 

4. These regulations would divert scarce re- 
sources from serving all our clients and most 
likely result in refusing many older women 
service. We can not afford that in a state 
faced with so many serious perinatal health 
problems. 

5. Family Planning Projects have always 
attempted to deal with families in a positive 
way. These regulations will reduce our credi- 
bility with teens and the community. They 
will act as a barrier to teens coming for 
other services, such as, pregnancy testing 
and V.D. services. 

6. The regulations allow us to make excep- 
tions in cases where physical harm would re- 
sult from the notification. How can staff pos- 
sibly make that decision? If the attempt is 
to involve the family in the care of teens and 
decrease the role of project staff, then this is 
a very inconsistent provision. It will force us 
to make value judgments about which fami- 
lies are appropriate to involve and put us 
right in the middle of a family decision. 
Those high risk families are exactly the ones 
we need to work with most closely. 

7. Finally, I believe that these regulations 
do not follow the intent of Congress. We all 
want to address the problem and we feel that 
families need to be involved in the care of 
their children; however, these regulations 
will not do that. They will exacerbate an al- 
ready very serious problem. 

On behalf of the Department of Health and 
Environmental Control Board and my staff, I 
urge you to reconsider and withdraw these 
regulations. We will be happy to work with 
you and look forward to finding more realis- 
tic, innovative, and productive solutions to 
the problems facing our youth. 

Sincerely, 
ROBERT 8. JACKSON, M.D., 
Commissioner. 
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OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR, 
STATE OF VERMONT, 
Montpelier, VT, March 30, 1982. 

Hon. RICHARD 8. SCHWEIKER, 

Secretary of Health and Human Services, Hu- 
bert H. Humphrey Building, 200 Independ- 
ence Avenue SW, Washington, DC. 

DEAR SECRETARY SCHWEIKER: I am con- 
cerned about the proposed regulations issued 
by the Department of Health and Human 
Services on February 22 that would require 
parental notifications for minors receiving 
prescription contraceptive services under 
Title X Federal Family Planning Programs. 

These regulations are likely to create a 
situation in which teenagers discontinue 
family planning services. These teenagers, 
already sexually active, would turn to less 
effective birth control methods, or no birth 
control methods, and this would result in in- 
creased teenage pregnancies. 

I strenuously support the involvement of 
families in decisions affecting the health and 
reproduction. Family planning clinics in 
Vermont do encourage family discussion and 
participation through a number of sexuality 
and family life education courses for both 
teenagers and their parents. However, the 
imposition of a mandatory requirement is 
likely to discourage those who need these 
services most. 

I suggest that the regulations be modified 
so that they contain provisions that would 
encourage parental notification and provide 
methods of assurance be developed locally. 
This is consonant with our shared interest in 
making the states responsible for public 
health programs and allowing the necessary 
administrative flexibility to administer fam- 
ily planning services. Such a policy will as- 
sist us in Vermont in meeting our public 
health objectives, which include reduction of 
teenage pregnancy and education of both 
teenagers and their families in reproductive 
health. 

Sincerely, 
RICHARD A. SNELLING, 
Governor. 
COMMONWEALTH OF VIRGINIA, 
OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR, 
Richmond, VA, January 13, 1982. 

Hon. RICHARD S. 

Secretary of Health and Human Services, Hu- 
bert H. Humphrey Building, Washington, 
DC. 


DEAR SECRETARY SCHWEIKER: It has come 
to my attention that you have under consid- 
eration the issuance of regulations which 
would require parental notification of family 
planning services provided to minors in clin- 
ics supported by federal funds. 

Virginia has long recognized the need for 
confidentiality between the physician and 
the minor patient for treatment of venereal 
or contagious diseases, birth control, preg- 
nancy and family planning; substance abuse; 
and mental or emotional disturbances. Sex- 
ual sterilization is a specific exemption. 

In the last ten years the Virginia law has 
been amended four times but the question of 
a requirement of parental notification has 
never been presented. This, I believe, reflects 
support of the concept of the minor consent 
law by the elected representatives of the 
citizens of the Commonwealth as well as un- 
derstanding of the serious health con- 
sequence which might be suffered should mi- 
nors fail to seek treatment because of paren- 
tal notification. 

It is my persona] belief that the retention 
of confidentiality between the physician and 
the minor patient is critical to the health 
and well-being of many of our young citi- 
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zens. For many, the proposed new federal 
regulations would jeopardize their future 
health. 

JEAN L. HARRIS, M.D. 


STATE OF WYOMING, DEPARTMENT 
OF HEALTH AND SOCIAL SERVICES, 
Cheyenne, WY, June 9, 1982. 
Hon. RICHARD S. SCHWEIKER, 
Secretary of Health and Human Services, Hu- 
bert H. Humphrey Building, Washington, 
DC. 


DEAR SECRETARY SCHWEIKER: The purpose 
of this letter is to convey to you that the 
State of Wyoming is opposed to the proposed 
DHHS regulations mandating parental noti- 
fication for minors receiving services under 
the Title X federal family planning program. 
We believe that such a regulation will dis- 
courage teenagers from obtaining needed 
family planning information, increase un- 
wanted and unplanned pregnancies, and ex- 
ceeds the intent of the Congress. 

We do not believe that this rule will in- 
crease the communication between adoles- 
cents and their parents but will, in fact, have 
just the opposite effect. We believe it will 
create an underground market for birth con- 
trol pills, for example, and that 19 and 20 
year old females will be obtaining pills for 
their younger sisters. 

In summary, we hope you will accept this 
letter as Wyoming's formal objection to this 
rule. 

Thank you for your consideration. 

Sincerely, 
STANLEY H. TORVIK, 
Director. 

Mr. KENNEDY. So, Mr. President, I 
hope this amendment will not be ac- 
cepted. We have debated this issue. We 
know from the debates we have had on 
title X, over a very considerable period 
of time, about how we can best try to 
come to grips with the results of the 
deterioration in family values, that 
this is a very complex issue that defies 
any simple, easy solution. As H.L. 
Mencken said, “Тһеге is always an 
easy solution to every human prob- 
lem—neat, plausible, and wrong.” 

We have just heard that now. 

I must say, for those who understand 
what is happening to many of the 
young people, and make the strong and 
powerful case about the fact that so 
many of these young, teenage girls are 
lost—in terms of their own emotional 
feelings—ignored, abused, and denied 
the real sense of a nurturing life and 
community. All of this remains a cer- 
tain challenge to us as a humane and 
decent society. It is a challenge to fam- 
ilies, to communities, to the churches, 
to all of us in our society. 

I think that was the essence which 
the President was talking about the 
other evening. That was what I think is 
the challenge for us as a country, a 
people who are concerned about this 
enormously tragic, difficult, and explo- 
sive problem we are facing in so many 
communities around the country. That 
is out there. We have to address it. In 
many respects we are hopeful the un- 
derlying legislation may have some im- 
pact on it by giving young people who 
are challenged intellectually and chal- 
lenged through their learning experi- 
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ence and inspired by teachers, inspired 
by the change of curriculum, a chance 
to become interested in learning and to 
get the sense of self-esteem and self- 
value, to make a judgment and deci- 
sion about the course that their lives 
are going to take. That is what we 
hope to do. We hope to reduce the 
kinds of tragic lifestyles that in so 
many instances have children beget- 
ting children, begetting children, be- 
getting children. I think there is a 
good opportunity to have at least some 
impact, even a measurable impact, 
through the underlying legislation that 
is before us. But this amendment is not 
the way to go. 

Mr. President, how much time do I 
have? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator has 12% minutes left. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I will withhold the 
remainder of the time. If I understand 
the Senator from North Carolina, if he 
is not going to make any further com- 
ments, then I will present to the Sen- 
ate the alternative in behalf of Senator 
JEFFORDS and myself, and make a very 
brief comment. 

I will make that comment at the 
present time. Effectively, it will be the 
language that says that: To the extent 
practical, entities which receive Fed- 
eral funds for the distribution of con- 
traceptives to minors shall develop 
procedures to encourage family partici- 
pation in such programs. 

It will emphasize “%о the extent prac- 
tical.’’ It will probably have one stand- 
ard out in my own State in Concord 
and Lexington, MA; you will have an- 
other one in Roxbury, MA. 

I think we have seen that over a pe- 
riod of time. It seems to me the best 
way to go. We will continue to monitor 
that provision. We are always glad to 
get information from any of our col- 
leagues about how this measure is 
being implemented—its strengths, its 
weaknesses. We hope the Senate will 
support that alternative. 

І reserve the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from North Carolina has no time. 

Mr. HELMS. Does the Senator yield 
back the remainder of his time so we 
will get to his amendment? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time on that, yes, sir. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
is yielded back. All time has expired on 
the amendment. 

The yeas and nays have already been 
ordered. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1393 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I send 
an amendment to the desk and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows: 

The Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. KEN- 
NEDY], for himself and Mr. JEFFORDS, pro- 
poses an amendment numbered 1393. 
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The amendment is as follows: 

At an appropriate place in the bill, insert 
the following: 

The Department of Health and Human 
Services and the Department of Education 
shall ensure that all federally funded pro- 
grams which provide for the distribution of 
contraceptive devices to unemancipated mi- 
nors develop procedures to encourage, to the 
extent practical, family participation in 
such programs. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I will 
not take a great deal of time. I offer 
that amendment on behalf of myself 
and the Senator from Vermont, Sen- 
ator JEFFORDS. 

This language here is, I think, the re- 
sult of prior debates, discussions, 
votes, and also represents the existing 
law which, to the best of our knowl- 
edge, to the best of our knowledge on 
our committee, has been functioning 
and working effectively. 

We did not have it brought to our at- 
tention—and I am sure it would have 
been by any number of our colleagues— 
that the practical results of this kind 
of language is not effective in meeting 
a complex, difficult, and challenging 
issue. 

I hope we will have the support of the 
membership on that particular lan- 

е. 

І гевегуе the remainder of my time. 

Mr. PELL. I rise in opposition to the 
amendment offered by the Senator 
from North Carolina which would pro- 
hibit the use of Department of Edu- 
cation or Department of Health and 
Human Services funds for the distribu- 
tion or provision of contraceptive de- 
vices to adolescents without the prior 
written consent of their parent. 

First, this amendment is overbroad. 
It seeks to limit the use of funds by the 
Department of Health and Human 
Services as well as the Department of 
Education. I do not think this is the 
forum in which to debate or limit the 
use of DHHS funds. This is a bill that 
is devoted to the President’s education 
Goals 2000 Program, and I think we 
should try to stick to that. 

As it relates to this bill and edu- 
cation programs in general, then, this 
amendment is a clear attempt to un- 
dermine the role and effectiveness of 
the school health clinic in a critically 
important area: reproductive counsel- 
ing and services. 

In my view, school-based clinics deal 
effectively not only with such issues as 
nutrition and physical fitness, but also 
with the prevention of sexually trans- 
mitted diseases and unintended preg- 
nancies. Many clinics provide needed 
health services as well as counseling 
and referral. These clinics, which are 
often on-site, give kids a safe place to 
go for health care and counseling, and 
allow qualified professionals to inter- 
vene much earlier in a crisis than they 
might ordinarily be able to do. 

It is not my intention to speak either 
in support of or in opposition to the 
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distribution of condoms or other con- 
traceptive devices in a school setting. 
Rather, it is my view that such sen- 
sitive decisions, including the particu- 
lar health services that a school-based 
clinic may offer, should be a local deci- 
sion, and be based on community needs 
and values. This amendment would ef- 
fectively prohibit local communities, 
through their school health clinics, 
from addressing the health needs of a 
particularly vulnerable and hard-to- 
reach population—adolescents. I think 
we should do all we can to foster clin- 
ics which have the support of the local 
community and which promise impor- 
tant health benefits. 

I urge my colleagues to oppose this 
amendment, and to support instead the 
amendment which will be offered by 
the chairman of the full committee, 
Senator KENNEDY, which will ensure 
the involvement of local communities 
and parents in deciding which services 
such clinics will offer. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? The Senator from North 
Carolina is recognized. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I want to 
go back to the New York court opinion 
from the New York appellate division 
which reversed the condom program in 
New York City. 

This program was instituted, as I un- 
derstand it—and I was just speaking 
with the distinguished Senator from 
New York [Mr. D'AMATO] about it—in 
the New York City schools by the 
former chancellor of the schools who 
was known as Condom Joe Fernandez. 
It was this particular condom policy 
that helped lead to Mr. Fernandez's 
dismissal. 

But anyhow, three out of the five 
judges on the New York court joined in 
the decree—and I think I need to read 
it, or at least a part of it, and then I 
am going to ask the Senator from New 
York if he wants to elaborate a bit be- 
cause the decision is from his State 
and his court. 

The holding from the court overturn- 
ing the New York City Schools’ 
condom policy decreed: 

The petitioner parents are being compelled 
by State authority to send their children 
into an environment where they will be per- 
mitted, even encouraged, to obtain a contra- 
ceptive device, which the parents disfavor as 
a matter of private belief. Because the Con- 
stitution gives the parents the right to regu- 
late their children’s sexual behavior as best 
they can, not only must a compelling State 
interest be found supporting the need for the 
policy at issue, but that policy must be es- 
sential to serving that interest as well. We 
do not find that the policy is essential. No 
matter how laudable its purpose, by exclud- 
ing parental involvement, the condom avail- 
ability component of the program 
impermissibly trespasses on the petitioners’ 
parental rights by substituting the [school 
authorities] in loco parentis, without a com- 
pelling necessity therefore * * *, 

Through its public schools the City of New 
York has made a judgment that minors 
should have unrestricted access to contra- 
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ceptives, а decision which is clearly within 
the purview of the petitioners’ constitu- 
tionally protected right to rear their chil- 
dren, and then has forced that judgment on 
them. * * + 

We conclude that the condom availability 
component of the [schools’] program violates 
the petitioner [parents’] rights to direct the 
upbringing of their children. 


I am going to leave it to Senator 
D’ AMATO to expound on that. 

I also happen to have here a very in- 
teresting and pertinent article pub- 
lished in the Washington Times on 
January 28. The headline is: How safe 
are they? Critics are now asking.“ The 
subject, of course, is condoms. 

Now the young people who are being 
given these condoms without their par- 
ents knowing anything about it assume 
that since the Government is giving 
them the condoms, everything must be 
hunky-dory and they are safe. And be- 
cause it is politically improper—politi- 
cally incorrect—to talk about values 
and morality, and so forth, they as- 
sume, of course, that it is the thing to 
do because they see it on television all 
the time and they read about it and 
they say, Am I missing out? Why not 
me? Why shouldn't I do it?” 

But nobody in the school says, 
“Look, let us talk about values, the 
risks to your future, the possible emo- 
tional hurt” or any of that. That is po- 
litically incorrect. The officials will 
not talk about such values in the 
schools. But they will say, “You can- 
not read the Bible. You cannot pray. 
But here, have a condom.”’ 

That is the point of this amendment. 
I do not care what the Senator from 
Massachusetts says. He said something 
about 26 States approving the distribu- 
tion of condoms to minors without the 
consent of their parents. Well, fine, but 
let those States do it without Federal 
funds. If those schools want to go to 
their own legislatures to get money for 
such activities, I bet 25 of the State 
legislatures will say, “Мо way, Jose.” 

You see, the social engineers slide 
these things through and hope no one 
notices. Well, the 26 States have no 
right to do things with Federal money 
that the Congress says is improper, and 
I believe that any State court, cer- 
tainly in North Carolina, would say ex- 
actly what the New York court said— 
that such programs violate parents’ 
rights. I believe that because I know 
exactly—I think I do—how the major- 
ity of people in North Carolina feel. 

Mr. President, I think I am going to 
stop shortly because I want to hear 
Senator D’AMATO, but I do ask unani- 
mous consent that the previously re- 
ferred to article of January 28, 1994, in 
the Washington Times, “Ноу/ safe are 
they? Critics are now asking,” be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 
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[From the Washington Times, Jan. 28, 1994] 


How SAFE ARE THEY? CRITICS ARE NOW 
ASKING 
(By Joyce Price) 

If current government policy is any indica- 
tion, condoms must have become a lot safer 
in the past five years. 

In February 1989 a U.S. Public Health Serv- 
ice task force issued a warning about the 
risk of condom failure. 

The task force, which included representa- 
tives of the federal Centers for Disease Con- 
trol and Prevention, the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration, and the National Institutes of 
Health, warned that even with a condom any 
type of intercourse with a person known to 
be infected with the AIDS virus is so hazard- 
ous that “alternative methods of expressing 
physical intimacy” should be considered, ac- 
cording to a Los Angeles Times article the 
day after the task force issued its report. 

Today, federal health officials say condoms 
are “highly effective" in preventing the 
transmission of the human immuno- 
deficiency virus, which causes AIDS, when 
used “consistently and correctly.” 

The government has launched an $800,000 
condom advertising campaign on television 
and radio. Health officials describe the cam- 
paign as an HIV “prevention marketing ini- 
tiative’’ aimed at young people. 

The public service announcements tell au- 
diences latex condoms will protect them 
from HIV infection. Some of them make this 
statement without adding the caveat about 
the need for consistent and correct usage. 

Critics of the ad campaign, unveiled this 
month by Health and Human Services Sec- 
retary Donna Shalala, AIDS czar Kristine M. 
Gebbie, and CDC officials, say it not only 
flies in the face of family values, but ignores 
a lot of solid scientific research on condom 
failure rates. 

“Condoms don't prevent HIV transmission. 
“жж They just reduce risk," said W. Shep- 
herd Smith Jr., president of Americans for a 
Sound AIDS/HIV Policy, a group that has 
kept track of much of the research on 
condoms. 

“It's wrong for the government to overpro- 
mote something that’s not nearly as safe as 
they claim when we're talking about a fatal 
disease,“ he said. 

His protests are in line with the observa- 
tions of Ronald F. Carey and other research- 
ers at the Food and Drug Administration in 
a report published in the journal Sexually 
Transmitted Diseases in July 1992. 

The FDA researchers found that “leakage 
of HIV-sized particles through latex condoms 
was detectable for as many as 29 of the 89 
condoms tested.“ They concluded that 
condom use substantially reduces but does 
not eliminate the risk of HIV transmission.” 

In launching the ad campaign, Dr. David 
Satcher, director of the CDC, cited a Euro- 
pean study presented last year at the Inter- 
national AIDS Conference in Berlin that 
found latex condoms had a 99 percent plus“ 
effectiveness rate in preventing HIV trans- 
mission when used consistently and cor- 
rectly.” 

People who call the CDC’s AIDS hot line 
(800/342-AIDS) are told about two recent Eu- 
ropean studies—a French-based study that 
recruited couples from nine countries and an 
Italian study—that found a 0 percent and 1.1 
percent failure rate, respectively, for latex 
condoms when used consistently. 

But Tom Smith, executive director of the 
Medical Institute for Sexual Health in Aus- 
tin, Texas, said he wonders why federal 
health officials haven't mentioned a late- 
1980s study by University of Miami research- 
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ers which found a 17 percent condom failure 
rate over an 18-month period.” 

And he’s concerned that no one at the De- 
partment of Health and Human Services is 
discussing a “meta-analysis” of condom ef- 
fectiveness in preventing heterosexual trans- 
mission of HIV that was published last year 
by Susan Weller of the University of Texas 
Medical Branch. After reviewing 11 published 
studies of condom effectiveness, “she sug- 
gested there was a 31 percent condom failure 
rate.“ Mr. Smith said in a telephone inter- 
view. 

“Condoms will not eliminate risk of sexual 
transmission, and, in fact, may only lower 
risk somewhat," Miss Weller concluded іп 
her report in the British journal Social 
Science Medicine. 

C.M. Roland, the editor of Rubber Chem- 
istry and Technology, has strong doubts 
about the ability of latex to prevent HIV 
transmission. He has written that the rub- 
ber comprising latex condoms has intrinsic 
voids about 5 microns [0.0002 inch] in size. 
Since this is roughly 10 times smaller than 
sperm, the latter are effectively blocked in 
ideal circumstances. * * * Contrarily, the 
AIDS virus is only 0.1 microns (0.000004 inch] 
in size. Since this is a factor of 50 smaller 
than the voids inherent in rubber, the virus 
can readily pass through the condom should 
it find such a passage. 

As for the European study that found that 
no HIV transmission by infected partners 
who used condoms, Tom Smith noted that 
the researchers could only get half of the 245 
couples who participated to use condoms 
faithfully. 

These people should have been highly mo- 
tivated [to reduce sexual risks] because they 
knew their partners were infected with 
HIV.“ he said. “So why couldn't they get 
them to use condoms if they are so wonder- 
ful. And if you can’t get highly motivated 
people to use them, how are you supposed to 
get other people to use them?” 

W. Shepherd Smith Jr. pointed out that in 
the Italian study, which found a 1.1 percent 
failure rate among those who always used 
condoms, 22 women were on the pill. 

“They didn’t use condoms, and they didn’t 
get infected" by their infected partners, he 
said. “Does this mean the pill is as effective 
as a condom” in preventing HIV trans- 
mission? 

Even groups that believe the condom ad 
campaign is long overdue say it’s missing 
crucial information needed to protect people 
against HIV infection. 

“What’s the deal with dancing condom 
without water-based lubricant—essential in- 
formation—a million-dollar campaign that 
doesn’t have essential information?” Wayne 
Turner of ACT-UP D.C. asked Miss Shalala 
recently after interrupting a speech she was 
delivering to members of the National Abor- 
tion Rights Action League. 

In one ad, a packaged condom leaps from a 
dresser drawer, scurries across a bedroom 
floor and wriggles under the covers with an 
amorous couple. 

ACT-UP says the ads should make it clear 
that condoms must be used only with water- 
based lubricants because oil-based lubricants 
cause latex condoms to deteriorate. 

The protest by Mr. Turner was one of two 
unwelcome surprises for Miss Shalala after 
she introduced the condom ads. The other 
was a disclosure that Anthony Kiedis, lead 
singer of the funk-rock group Red Hot Chili 
Peppers, who was used in one of the radio 
ads, is a convicted sex offender. 

The Kiedis ad, titled Naked,“ was imme- 
diately pulled from the campaign. Federal 
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health officials said the ай was withdrawn 
before it aired. But officials of Americans for 
& Sound AIDS/HIV Policy said they've spo- 
ken to people who heard the ad on the radio. 

Sources say Miss Shalala was the driving 
force behind the government's first condom 
advertising campaign. 

“Clearly, she was the one behind the cur- 
rent initiative,” said a source with ties to 
the CDC. 

Shalala spokesman Victor Zonana said: 
“She was the force responsible for the mes- 
sage that the best way to prevent the sexual 
spread of HIV is to refrain from sex * * * but 
if you have sex, use a latex condom consist- 
ently and correctly.” 

But critics say abstinence messages decid- 
edly take a back seat to condom promotion 
in the ad campaign. 

And two of the three television public serv- 
ice announcements on abstinence in the 
campaign are not new. The male and female 
versions of the ad, titled “We'll Wait,” are 
recycled from the CDC's America Responds 
to AIDS” campaign during the Reagan and 
Bush administrations. 

And some critics say offering condom and 
abstinence messages sends mixed signals. 
It's like handing a drug addict a needle and 
asking him not to use drugs.“ said Tom 
Wykes, executive director of the Catholic 
Campaign. 

ARE CONDOMS SAFE? 

Some studies the Health and Human Serv- 
ices Department didn’t mention as it un- 
veiled its new condom ad campaign: 

Study led by Dr. Margaret Fishl. an AIDS 
researcher at the University of Miami, found 
а 17 percent condom failure rate in prevent- 
ing transmission of the human immuno- 
deficency virus over an 18-month period. 

Researchers at the University of Amster- 
dam found condoms had a 27 percent com- 
bined slippage and breakage rate for homo- 
sexual males practicing anal sex. Study pub- 
lished in British Medical Journal on July 11, 
1987. 

In a study of 50 prostitutes, researchers at 
St. Mary's Hospital in London found that 
those engaged in апа! sex said condoms split 
more than 50 percent of the time. Released 
Dec. 21, 1985. 

Consumer Reports, in its March 1989 issue 
examining 40 different latex condom models, 
found 32 had maximum failure rates of 1.5 
percent; six had maximum failure rates of 4 
percent; and two had failure rates of up to 10 
percent. 

A study using two brands of condoms, pub- 
lished in Family Planning Perspectives in 
February 1992, found that nearly 15 percent 
either broke or slipped off the penis during 
intercourse. 

In a 1993 review of 11 published studies on 
condom effectiveness in reducing hetero- 
sexually transmitted HIV, Susan C. Weller of 
the University of Texas Medical Branch in 
Galveston found that condoms reduce HIV 
infection risk by approximately 69 percent. 

In a study published in the July/August 
1992 issue of the journal Sexually Transmit- 
ted Diseases, Ronald F. Carey of the FDA 
found that “leakage of HIV-sized particles 
through latex condoms was detectable for as 
many as 29 of the 89 condoms изей” in his re- 
search. 


Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, before I 
finish, I feel the record should reflect 
at least a few of the statistics concern- 
ing the rate of failure of condoms as 
mentioned in the Washington Times 
article, because it is almost criminal 
that our children are being given 
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condoms without being told about 
these statistics. 

The article notes that a study led by 
an AIDS researcher at the University 
of Miami, Dr. Margaret Fish], found a 
11-регсепб condom failure rate іп pre- 
venting HIV transmission over the 18- 
month period of her study. 

Researchers at the University of Am- 
sterdam in 1987 found an even higher 
condom failure rate of 27 percent for 
homosexual males. 

Another study, in 1992, in “Family 
Planning Perspectives —a publication 
put out by Planned Parenthood, by the 
way — found that the overall failure 
rate of condoms in the United States is 
15 percent. 

And finally, a 1993 review by the Uni- 
versity of Texas of 11 different studies 
published on the effectiveness of 
condoms in reducing HIV infection 
among heterosexuals found that 
condoms reduced the risks of HIV in- 
fection by just 69 percent—hardly the 
100-percent iron-clad guarantee our 
kids are led to believe when the schools 
hand the condoms out. 

Dr. Theresa Crenshaw, a past presi- 
dent of the American Association of 
Sex Education Counselors and Thera- 
pists summed the situation up way 
back in 1987 when she testified before a 
congressional subcommittee in the 
House and said: “Saying that use of 
condoms is safe sex is in fact playing 
Russian Roulette. A lot of people will 
die in this dangerous game.” 

Mr. President, it is our school chil- 
dren who are going to die in this dan- 
gerous game unless the Senate votes to 
put a stop to this nonsense of handing 
out condoms to children in the schools 
without parental consent. 

Mr. President, I am now going to 
yield to my friend from New York, who 
will discuss the appellant court opinion 
on this issue from his State. I appre- 
ciate his bringing that information to 
the attention of the Senate. 

I yield the remainder of my time to 
the Senator from New York. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New York has 21 minutes. 

Mr. D’AMATO. Mr. President, let me 
commend the Senator for bringing 
forth this amendment because what we 
are talking about is a basic, constitu- 
tional right as it relates to parents and 
parental responsibility, and whether or 
not a government, even with a well-in- 
tended purpose, has the right to usurp 
that. 

I do not believe that anyone can say 
that the Second Department Appellate 
Division, which made the decision af- 
fecting that program of condom dis- 
tribution in the public schools in New 
York, is not a court of learned, distin- 
guished jurists. Some might say lib- 
eral, or even ultraliberal, but let me 
say regardless of political philosophy, 
as it relates to interpreting the law 
and the Constitution, they are second 
to none. 
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I think it is interesting to note that 
the amicus brief filed by the parents 
really made the point that no matter 
how laudable the intent or the purpose, 
the parents should not be taken out of 
the process, because otherwise we 
could do that with any number of 
things. 

What we are really saying here is, we 
should not be imposing programs with 
Federal dollars whereby the rights and 
obligations and duties of parents will 
be abridged, the duties and responsibil- 
ities will be cut off, will be terminated, 
they will have no say; they will be left 
out. I do not think that is the business 
of Government, to become intrusive in 
family life and family matters, other 
than seeing to it youngsters have edu- 
cation, public education, sound public 
education. 

Let me quote from the New York 
court's opinion, appellate division 1993. 
It says: 

The petitioner parents are being compelled 
by State authority to send their children 
into an environment where they will be per- 
mitted, even encouraged, to obtain a contra- 
ceptive device which the parents disfavor as 
a right of private belief. Because the Con- 
stitution gives the parents the right to regu- 
late their children’s sexual behavior as best 
they can, not only must a compelling State 
interest be found supporting the need for the 
policy at issue but that policy— 

And this is important. This is the 
court speaking. 
must be essential to serving that interest as 
well. 

The court went on to say: 

We do not find that the policy is essential. 

Of course, you cannot say it is essen- 
tial. So if it is a matter of preserving 
the child’s life, we have had the deci- 
sions where the court said you cannot 
withhold a lifesaving technique to this 
child simply because you may not be- 
lieve in a blood transfusion. And we 
have had that because, again, it has to 
be essential. 

And so here we are. This is very 
clear. It is not a matter of whether or 
not we are for or against this particu- 
lar program. That is not my point. But 
I do argue and say the parents have a 
right to make that decision. And the 
Government should not be intruding, 
into that right and responsibility un- 
less, again, the court says not only is 
there a compelling interest, but it is 
essential to the life of that child. 

So where there may be a laudable 
goal, that goal has to be more than 
laudable. It has to be more than com- 
pelling. It has to be essential and has 
to go absolutely to that life. 

I do not know how many of us are 
going to have an opportunity to really 
understand and study the nuances of 
the Senator’s amendment, but what he 
is really saying is basically there are 
those decisions that should be rendered 
by Caesar, by Government, and those 
that should never be taken away that 
lie properly within the responsibility 
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and realm of the family. Let us see 
that the two do not cross. 

May I inquire as to how much time 
we have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mrs. 
FEINSTEIN). The Senator has 16 minutes 
and 45 seconds. 

Mr. D'AMATO. I thank the Chair. 


WHITEWATER/MADISON 
COUNTDOWN 


Mr. D’AMATO. Madam President, 
today is February 4. We can mark off 
yet another day in the Whitewater/ 
Madison countdown. 

February 4. Only 24 days remain until 
February 28. That is the supposed legal 
deadline for the RTC to recover the 
taxpayers’ money from those who may 
be responsible for its failure or for con- 
tributing to the loss of millions of dol- 
lars to the taxpayers. 

The Whitewater affair is a ticking 
time bomb that will explode at the end 
of this month, injuring millions of 
American taxpayers whose rights to 
get back federally insured deposits 
from the Madison Savings & Loan will 
come to an end. 

After the 28th it will not matter. It 
will not matter if Madison was treated 
like a personal piggy bank to dispense 
money to powerful people in the State 
of Arkansas. 

After an unrelenting call for a full 
and fair investigation of the facts sur- 
rounding the failure of Madison Sav- 
ings & Loan and its involvement with 
Whitewater Development Co., the Jus- 
tice Department finally appointed a 
special counsel. It took, I might say, a 
number of people on the other side of 
the aisle who said, ‘‘My Gosh, let us do 
this. Let us not create this aura that 
possibly there is something that is 
being hidden.”’ 

I might say that it was my friend, 
the distinguished Senator from New 
York, who I think finally made the call 
for a special counsel that struck home, 
because I do not believe there is going 
to be any criminal wrongdoing that 
they are going to find as it relates to 
the President, to Mrs. Clinton. I just do 
not believe that to be the case, and my 
distinguished friend said that. 

But it is important to clear up the 
cloud of doubt, and so that process has 
begun. And while we have special coun- 
sel looking into possible criminal ac- 
tivity—and I am rather certain and 
hope that he will find none—no one is 
looking out for the taxpayer. We mix 
the two up. 

I come down in the Chamber and I 
say, listen, what is taking place on 
RTC? What are they doing to recover 
any potential liabilities? 

We have 24 days to go. It took nearly 
3 weeks to get a letter from Mr. Alt- 
man responding to some basic ques- 
tions. And the letter says nothing. The 
letter does not say we have so many 
people who are looking at potential 
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suits that might be brought. The letter 
does not say we are extending the stat- 
ute and looking to toll it. 

By the way, let me again explain 
this. In thousands of cases that the 
RTC has brought, they have used or 
threatened to use tolling agreements. 
And the failure of getting a tolling 
agreement is that the statute may run 
out. The alternative, unless you enter 
into this agreement voluntarily we will 
commence a suit, a broad-based suit 
making many, many allegations 
against you will be filed in order to 
protect the taxpayers’ interests, and 
therefore you should enter into this 
agreement. 

I have asked Mr. Altman to let us 
know whether or not such a tolling 
agreement has been sought, and by 
whom it is sought against. No answer. 
No answer. 

Now, the RTC is not the special pros- 
ecutor, and the special prosecutor, in- 
deed, may come in with his report 1 
year from now, 9 months from now, 
well after the statute of limitations. It 
is not going to help anybody. 

Mr. MURKOWSKI. I wonder if the 
Senator from New York would yield for 
a question? 

Mr. D'AMATO. Certainly. 

Mr. MURKOWSKI. The Senator from 
New York has brought up the issue of 
the special prosecutor, and that brings 
to mind the question of congressional 
oversight. As the Senator from New 
York recalls, Sam Ervin, the late Sen- 
ator Sam Ervin conducted hearings on 
Watergate at the same time Archibald 
Cox was conducting one on Watergate. 
The question is, Should not Congress 
be given the opportunity to have over- 
sight of the process just as we saw in 
the Watergate issue? 

Mr. D’AMATO. There is absolutely 
no doubt. The two do not conflict. 
Some would have you think that this 
would impede somehow the special 
prosecutor’s investigation. We cer- 
tainly would not be calling witnesses 
and people who might possibly be de- 
fendants. We would be examining the 
process and what, if anything, has been 
done, what files, if any, have been 
made available, what problems have 
they encountered. 

Mr. MURKOWSKI. Madam President, 
I wonder why it would not be good for 
the administration and the President 
to support this, because it would lead 
to a quick result, and the worst pos- 
sible outcome would be for this to drag 
out slowly. We have seen 3 or 4 months 
go by already. We have seen rumors. 
We have seen the innuendoes distract- 
ing us from the real business of Gov- 
ernment. 

So I wonder if the Senator from New 
York would not agree that the best 
way to get this issue behind us is to get 
the issues out in the open, and while 
the special prosecutor proceeds, the ap- 
propriateness of having congressional 
oversight would, I would certainly 
think, be appropriate. 
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Mr. D’AMATO. There is no doubt in 
my mind that my good friend from 
Alaska has really struck the essence of 
this. If we were to have the kind of 
oversight hearing that would make a 
thorough public accounting, an ac- 
counting to the Congress as to what, if 
anything, has been done to bring suit 
against whoever might be liable in this 
matter, what has been done to preserve 
the taxpayers’ rights as it relates to 
this matter, what problems do they 
face in connection with this situation, 
then I think we could put this matter 
behind us. 

It would not be necessary for this 
Senator to come to the floor in an at- 
tempt to find out what every Member 
of the Congress has a right to find out. 
When we send a letter, two letters, to 
Mr. Altman and it is only after the 
chairman of the Banking Committee fi- 
nally calls that we get a letter. The 
letter of February 1, sent to me which 
does not address any of the issues or 
questions raised with respect to 
Whitewater but acknowledges that, 
yes, we have entered into tolling agree- 
ments. 

That is not answering the basic ques- 
tions that we have a right to now 
know. 

Mr. MURKOWSKI. Madam President, 
we heard so much relative to the role 
of the independent counsel to look at 
criminal issues only and that there is 
really no necessity of oversight from 
Congress. But I would ask my friend 
from New York in the public record we 
know that there is $45 million to $47 
million of taxpayers’ money in the 
Madison S&L case in bailout funds that 
were involved. Would that not make it 
Congress business and clearly in the 
public’s business? 

Mr. D'AMATO. Clearly. This is а 
statutory requirement that talks about 
the RTC reporting to the banking Com- 
mittees in both the Senate and the 
House twice a year. We have not had a 
report since March of last year. But 
some ask, why the interest in this case. 
They say “You have not asked in any 
other case.“ I said where do you have a 
situation where you have the No. 3 per- 
son in the Justice Department whose 
father-in-law is reported to have re- 
ceived a $500,000 or $600,000 loan and has 
not paid it back? 

I have been told that the present 
Governor of Arkansas received loans 
amounting to about $1 million from the 
same institution and did not pay them 
back or a substantial amount of it 
back. What efforts have been made to 
collect it, if any? Why? Is that true or 
is it not true? Do we have a right to 
know? 

Are we going to say, by the way, as 
some have had said, Senator, you want 
to extend the statute of limitations in 
this case and you voted against exten- 
sions in previous areas. I do not want 
to extend the statute of limitations. I 
think this case should be handled like 
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any and all other cases; no different. It 
should not be swept under the rug. We 
should not place Mr. Altman in a very 
precarious position. Here is Mr. Alt- 
man, а Presidential appointment, 
Under Secretary of the Treasury, re- 
spected individual, appointed by the 
President, and he now is in charge of 
the very agency that has to be con- 
ducting an investigation as it relates 
to conduct that touches on the Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Clinton and other key 
administration figures. 

There may be absolutely no wrong- 
doing. I do not think there is any 
criminal wrongdoing. I will say that 
right now for the RECORD. 

Mr. MURKOWSKI. Will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. D'AMATO. Certainly. 

Mr. MURKOWSKI. Would the Sen- 
ator not agree that there are more is- 
sues here than the issue of whether 
crimes were committed? I doubt very 
much if that is the case. But there are 
conflict of interest issues and questions 
here. There are ethical issues. There is 
pressure on State regulators as far as 
that being an issue. They may not have 
violated the letter of the law. But cer- 
tainly the spirit has been left in ques- 
tion. 

I wonder as well if my friend from 
New York would feel comfortable leav- 
ing this matter simply to a special 
prosecutor. We have recently seen the 
results of Mr. Walsh’s Iran-Contra in- 
vestigation. I think it was the $34 mil- 
lion, I guess, and how many months 
was it since 1987? 

Mr. D’AMATO. Years. 

Мг. MURKOWSKTI. It was years. 

Here we are prepared to go into an- 
other special prosecutor with no bal- 
ance from congressional oversight. 
While I have the highest admiration for 
Mr. Fiske, by the same token, the 
question of an appropriate congres- 
sional oversight I think is lacking 
here, and the justification for it, as the 
Senator from New York and I have dis- 
cussed, is the fact that Madison S&L is 
a taxpayer bailout of some $47 million. 

So it would seem that we should have 
the initiative to take this responsibil- 
ity so that we can encourage the or- 
derly process of the investigation to 
move on two tracks, and so we can get 
the issues behind us and the executive 
branch can move on. 

Mr. D’AMATO. The Senator is abso- 
lutely correct. We should not allow the 
fact that the special prosecutor who 
has been appointed for the primary 
purposes of looking into criminal con- 
duct and not civil liabilities, and will 
not have a report to us for months, 
well after the 28th, that we should not 
allow that to stop us from carrying out 
our duties and our obligations. Some 
people say we should wait. It comes in 
with a report on something entirely 
different, and has nothing to do as it 
relates to any civil liabilities or poten- 
tial claims that may be waived as a re- 
sult of our looking the other way. 
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Madam President, how much time do 
we have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Four 
minutes and fifty seconds. 

Mr. MURKOWSKI. I wonder, Madam 
President, if I can ask for a clarifica- 
tion relative to the statute of limita- 
tions. 

It is my understanding—I may stand 
corrected by the Senator from New 
York—that the RTC took over Madison 
February 28, 1989. There was a period of 
3 years for civil claims from that time. 
There was a 5-year time from the take- 
over occurring for willful misconduct 
and a 10-year timeframe for criminal 
acts in criminal causes. I am told ordi- 
narily that there is an automatic toll- 
ing or an extension in cases where 
there was reason to believe that the 
RTC had not completed its entire in- 
vestigation. 

As the Senator has pointed out, I 
commend him for it, with the February 
28 date rapidly approaching, is he 
aware of any efforts of the RTC to ac- 
tually obtain a tolling agreement from 
the Rose law firm and other potential 
responsible parties? 

Mr. D’AMATO. No. That is exactly 
the point we are making here. 

Madam President, I do not under- 
stand why it is that we cannot be told 
whether or not the RTC is actively pur- 
suing the tolling arrangements which 
they have done hundreds and hundreds 
of times, and they do it as a matter of 
standard procedure. 

What is so different? Why should 
these people be treated differently with 
Whitewater as opposed to anyone else, 
or Madison? That is what we are really 
saying. It is frustrating having people 
come in to obfuscate the issue. That is 
what has been done to date. 

Second, let me say this in conclusion, 
I think it absolutely unfair and not 
right for Mr. Altman, a high ranking 
political appointee, to be placed in the 
position where he has to consider what 
course of action the RTC should pur- 
sue. If there ever is a case where he 
should disqualify himself and see to it 
that we have someone who can pursue 
this who is not a member of the admin- 
istration, to pursue this in a fair man- 
ner, it certainly is in this case. 

Mr. MURKOWSKI. If I could ask one 
very quick question. If the tolling 
agreements cannot be promptly 
reached within the timeframe that we 
have, will the potential responsible 
parties say in the Madison case, will 
the RTC file claims against these par- 
ties to protect interests of the tax- 
payers being cut short on February 28? 

Mr. D'AMATO. That is generally the 
procedure where this is a refusal by the 
potential defendant or respondent in a 
civil suit, to extend the toll. Why, then 
what takes place is a broad-based suit 
is brought against those people who 
have potential liability. That is the 
other question. 

Мг. MURKOWSKI. There is no expla- 
nation as to why that has not been 
done in this case? 
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Mr. D’AMATO. We have no informa- 
tion as to whether or not they are 
seeking a tolling agreement, whether 
there has been an arrangement; wheth- 
er people are reaching out; whether or 
not in lieu of the failure of getting that 
that they will bring that kind of suit 
they brought before to preserve the 
аху interests and rights. 

Mr. MURKOSWKI. I thank my friend 
from New York for responding. I think 
my colleagues will agree that there is a 
great deal of information that should 
be forthcoming to this body, as well as 
a special prosecutor, and hopefully 
there will be consideration of an over- 
sight. 

Mr. D'AMATO. Madam President, 
how much time do I have? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
remaining is 1 minute 10 seconds. 

Мг. DAMATO. I will conclude by 
paraphrasing Sgt. Joe Friday: All I 
want is the facts. That is pretty sim- 
ple. The clock is ticking. It continues 
to tick. We are not going to come back 
here until Monday. We can mark off, 
effectively, Saturday and Sunday. I 
will not do it now. I will wait until 
Monday. That will leave us, effectively, 
21 days to go. If those people who are 
concerned about this, my bringing this 
forth on the Senate floor, think I am 
not going to come back, they are mis- 
taken. I will come back every day that 
the Senate is in session to continue the 
countdown and to ask the questions: 
Why not the facts? We want the facts. 
The people are entitled to the facts. 

I ask unanimous consent that a let- 
ter from the RTC be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

RESOLUTION TRUST CORPORATION, 

February 1, 1994. 

Hon. ALFONSE М. D'AMATO, 

Ranking Minority Member, Committee on Bank- 
ing, Finance and Urban Affairs, U.S. Sen- 
ate, Washington, DC. 

DEAR SENATOR D'AMATO: On January 11 
and January 25, 1994 you wrote to me con- 
cerning the statute of limitations relating to 
Madison Guaranty Savings and Loan of 
McCrory, Arkansas (‘‘Madison"’). I want to 
assure you that the Resolution Trust Cor- 
poration is conducting a thorough review of 
the potential civil claims it possesses as a 
result of the failure of Madison. The RTC is, 
of course, mindful of the impending Feb- 
ruary 28 anniversary date of the federal 
takeover of Madison. 

If such claims do exist, the RTC will vigor- 
ously pursue all appropriate remedies using 
standard procedures in such cases, which 
could include seeking agreements to toll the 
statute of limitations. As you noted, the bar- 
riers presented by the expiration of the stat- 
ute of limitations in many cases have been 
ameliorated by the extension of the Finan- 
cial Institutions Reform, Recovery and En- 
forcement Act of 1989 (FIRREA) statutes іп 
the RTC Completion Act (Act). The Act has 
afforded the RTC an opportunity to inves- 
tigate further any civil claims which may be 
asserted against individuals or entities asso- 
ciated with Madison Guaranty for fraud, in- 
tentional misconduct resulting in unjust en- 
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richment, or intentional misconduct result- 
ing in substantial loss to the institution. As 
you know, the RTC’s jurisdiction is solely as 
to civil claims. Any potential criminal mat- 
ters are within the jurisdiction of the Jus- 
tice Department. 
Sincerely, 
ROGER C. ALTMAN, 
Interim CEO. 
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ACT 
The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the bill. 
Mr. LEVIN. Madam President, I ask 


unanimous consent that the pending 
amendments be laid aside. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1394 
(Purpose: To provide that no funds shall be 
denied to any State or local agency be- 
cause it has adopted a Constitutional pol- 
icy relative to prayer in public schools) 

Mr. LEVIN. Mr. President, I send an 
amendment to the desk and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. LEVIN] 
proposes an amendment numbered 1394. 

The amendment is as follows: 

Insert in the appropriate place in the bill 
the following: 

“Notwithstanding any other provision of 
this Act, no funds made available through 
the Department of Education under this Act, 
or any other Act, shall be denied to any 
State or local educational agency because it 
has adopted a constitutional policy relative 
to prayer in public school.” 

Mr. LEVIN. Madam President, it is a 
short amendment. I ask that it be re- 
ceived at this point and then laid aside 
for other business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Without objection, it is so ordered. 

AMENDMENT МО. 1393 

Mr. JEFFORDS. Madam President, I 
call up the Kennedy amendment to 
speak on and would like to speak on 
the Kennedy amendment. 

First, I point out that I understand 
the feelings of the Senator from North 
Carolina, and I am sure that in his 
State and in many other areas of the 
country his amendment would make a 
lot of sense and people would be for it. 
I am sure that seems true for my 
State. I have also traveled around the 
country far and wide and understand 
that in some areas of the country the 
thought of a young person getting pa- 
rental consent to obtain contraceptives 
is not a realistic option. When the op- 
tion for the kids who themselves are 
probably operating without much pa- 
rental guidance at all is to use 
condoms or have AIDS, we want to 
make sure that the option to use 
condoms is there. For that reason, I op- 
pose that amendment. 

I do, though, agree with Senator 
KENNEDY’s proposal that we should do 
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everything we can in our society to 
strengthen the family and the relation- 
ship and the understanding among par- 
ents and their children, to be able to 
speak frankly and to talk about sex 
and the use of condoms and the dangers 
of not using them. 

For that reason, I will support the 
amendment which Senator KENNEDY 
and I have offered as an alternative, 
which will be voted on immediately 
after the Helms amendment. I would 
hope that my colleagues would look at 
that and understand that this is cer- 
tainly a more reasonable approach in 
the sense of our modern society. I hope 
that they will support this alternative 
and oppose what I believe would be an 
encroachment upon the local govern- 
ments and the States in their ability to 
utilize the funds available for the pur- 
pose of primarily preventing the spread 
of AIDS and teen pregnancies. 

I yield the floor. 

AMENDMENTS NOS. 1395 THROUGH 1419, EN BLOC 

Mr. KENNEDY. Madam President, I 
send to the desk a package of amend- 
ments and ask that they be considered, 
en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
pending amendments are set aside and 
the amendments will be considered, en 
bloc. 

The clerk will report. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. KEN- 
NEDY] proposes amendments Nos. 1395 
through 1419, en bloc. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Madam President, I 
ask unanimous consent that reading of 
the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendments are as follows: 

AMENDMENT NO. 1395 

On page 24, strike lines 18 through 23, and 
insert the following: 

(4) GIFTS; USE OF FACILITIES.—The Goals 
Panel may— 

(1) accept, administer, and utilize gifts or 
donations of services, money, or property, 
whether real of personal, tangible or intangi- 
ble; and 

(2) use the research, equipment, services, 
and facilities of any department, agency or 
instrumentality of the Federal Government, 
or of any State or political subdivision 
thereof with the consent of such department, 
agency, instrumentality, State or subdivi- 
sion, respectively. 

On page 27, line 18, strike all beginning 
with that“ through page 27, line 20, and in- 
sert a period. 

On page 27, line 24, insert “, including the 
needs of children with disabilities” after 
“needs”. 

On page 28, line 2, insert "including norm- 
referenced assessments and assessment for- 
mats that are appropriate for use in cul- 
turally and linguistically diverse commu- 
nities,” after assessments. 

On page 29, Iine 5, strike and“ and insert 
“standards and challenging State“. 

On page 36, line 17, strike and“ and insert 
“standards and challenging State“. 

On page 46, strike lines 14 through 19, and 
insert the following: 

(d) GIFTS; USE OF FACILITIES.—The Council 
may— 
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(1) accept, administer, and utilize gifts or 
donations of services, money, or property, 
whether real of personal, tangible or intangi- 
ble; and 

(2) use the research, equipment, services, 
and facilities of any department, agency or 
instrumentality of the United States, or of 
any State or political subdivision thereof 
with the consent of such department, agen- 
cy, instrumentality, State or subdivision, re- 
spectively. 

On page 54, line 9, insert “representatives 
of a distance learning consortia,” after 
technology.“. 

On page 54, line 23, strike “and” and insert 
“standards and challenging State’’. 

Оп page 56, line 21, strike and“. 

On page 56, between lines 21 and 22, insert 
the following: 

(F) how the Secretary will utilize the out- 
come of the evaluation undertaken pursuant 
to section 908 of the Star Schools Program 
Assistance Act to promote the purposes of 
this part; and 

On page 56, line 22, strike (F)“ and insert 
“(С)”. 

On page 58, line 11, strike “апФ” and insert 
“standards and challenging State“. 

On page 60, line 13, strike and challenging 
State content and” and insert, challenging 
State content standards and challenging 
State“. 

On page 63, line 20, strike “218” and insert 
“219”, 

On page 66, line 21, insert , including dis- 
tance learning,” before “сап”. 

On page 72, lines 23-24, strike the words 
“fundamental restructuring ала”. 

On page 77, line 4, strike “and” and insert 
“standards and challenging State“. 

On page 77, line 11, strike “and” and insert 
“standards and challenging State’’. 

On page 77, line 16, strike “апа” and insert 
“standards and challenging State”. 

Оп page 80, line 9, strike “and” and insert 
“standards and challenging State”. 

On page 83, line 14, strike and“ and insert 
“standards and challenging State”. 

On page 88, line 7, strike “and” and insert 
“standards and challenging State“. 

On page 90, line 2, strike “and” and insert 
“standards and challenging State“. 

On page 100, line 11, strike “State content 
ог” and insert “challenging State content 
standards or challenging State.“ 

On page 101, lines 9 and 10, strike “upon ap- 
plication of a State educational agency re- 
questing such a waiver”. 

On page 102, strike lines 8 through 11, and 
insert the following: 

(2) APPLICATION.—(A)(i) To request a waiv- 
er, a local educational agency or school that 
receives funds under this Act, or a local edu- 
cational agency or school that does not re- 
ceive funds under this Act but is undertak- 
ing school reform efforts and has an edu- 
cation reform plan approved by the State, 
shall transmit an application for a waiver 
under this section to the State educational 
agency. The State educational agency then 
shall submit approved applications for a 
waiver under this section to the Secretary. 

(ii) A State educational agency requesting 
a waiver under this section shall submit an 
application for such waiver to the Secretary. 

(B) Each application submitted to the Sec- 
retary under subparagraph (A) shall— 

(i) describe the purposes and overall ex- 
pected outcomes of the request for a waiver 
and how progress for achieving such out- 
comes will be measured; 

(ii) identify each Federal program to be in- 
volved in the request for a waiver and each 
Federal statutory or regulatory requirement 
to be waived; 
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(iii) describe each State and local require- 
ment that will be waived; and 

(iv) demonstrate that the Senate has made 
a commitment to waive related require- 
ments pertaining to the State educational 
agency, local educational agency or school. 

(3) TIMELINESS.—The Secretary shall act 
promptly on a waiver request and shall pro- 
vide a written statement of the reasons for 
granting or denying such request. 

(4) DURATION.— 

On page 104, between lines 12 and 13, insert 
the following: 

(е) RESULTS-ORIENTED ACCOUNTABILITY.—In 
deciding whether to extend a request for a 
waiver under this section the Secretary shall 
review the progress of the State educational 
agency, local educational agency or school 
receiving a waiver to determine if such agen- 
cy or school has made progress toward 
achieving the outcomes described in the ap- 
plication submitted pursuant to subsection 
(a)(2)(B)(). 

On page 105, line 3, strike describing“ and 
insert ‘“‘describing—’’. . 

On page 105, strike line 4. 

On page 105, line 5, insert “the activities 
assisted under, and outcomes of,“ before 
grants“. 

On page 105, strike lines 14 through 17, and 
insert the following: 

disabilities; 

(2) the activities assisted under, and out- 
comes of, allotments under this title; and 

(3) the effect of waivers granted under sec- 
tion 311, including— 

(A) а listing of all State educational agen- 
cies, local educational agencies and schools 
seeking and receiving waivers; 

(B) a summary of the State and Federal 
statutory or regulatory requirements that 
have been waived, including the number of 
waivers sought and granted under each such 
statutory or regulatory requirement; 

(C) a summary of waivers that have been 
terminated, including a rationale for the ter- 
minations; and 

(D) recommendations to the Congress re- 
garding changes in statutory or regulatory 
requirements, particularly those actions 
that should be taken to overcome Federal 
statutory or regulatory impediments to edu- 
cation reform. 

On page 115, between lines 20 and 21, insert 
the following: 

SEC. . NATIONAL BOARD FOR PROFESSIONAL 
‘TEACHING STANDARDS, 

Section 551 of the Higher Education Act of 
1965 (20 U.S.C. 1107) is amended— 

(1) in paragraph (1) of subsection (b), by 
striking the Federal share оГ”; 

(2) in subparagraph (B) of subsection (e)(1), 
by striking share of the cost of the activi- 
ties of the Board is“ and inserting ‘‘contribu- 
tions described in subsection (f) аге”; and 

(3) by amending subsection (f) to read as 
follows: 

“(f) MATCHING FUNDS REQUIREMENT.— 

“(1) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary shall not 
provide financial assistance under this sub- 
part to the Board unless the Board agrees to 
expend non-Federal contributions equal to $1 
for every $1 of the Federal funds provided 
pursuant to such financial assistance. 

“(2) NON-FEDERAL CONTRIBUTIONS.—The 
non-Federal contributions described in рага- 
graph (1)- 

“(А) may include all non-Federal funds 
raised by the Board on or after January 1, 
1987; and 

“(В) may be used for outreach, implemen- 
tation, administration, operation, and other 
costs associated with the development and 
implementation of national teacher assess- 
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ment and certification procedures under this 

subpart.”’. 

SEC. . FORGIVENESS OF CERTAIN OVERPAY- 
MENTS. 


(a) IN GENERAL.—Notwithstanding section 
1401 of the Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act of 1965 or any other provision of 
law 

(1) the allocation of funds appropriated for 
fiscal year 1993 under the Department of 
Education Appropriations Act, 1993, to 
Colfax County, New Mexico under section 
1005 of the Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act of 1965, and any other allocations 
or grants for such fiscal year resulting from 
such allocation to such country under any 
program administered by the Secretary of 
Education, shall be deemed to be authorized 
by law; and 

(2) in any program for which allocations 
are based on fiscal year 1993 allocations 
under section 1005 of such Act, the fiscal 
year 1993 allocations under such section 
deemed to be authorized by law in accord- 
ance with paragraph (1) shall be used. 

(b) Notwithstanding subsection (аХ1) of 
this section, in carrying out section 1403(a) 
of the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act of 1965 for fiscal year 1994, the amount 
allocated to Colfax County, New Mexico 
under section 1005 of such Act for fiscal year 
1993 shall be deemed to be the amount that 
the Secretary determines would have been 
allocated under such section 1005 had the 
correct data been used for fiscal year 1993. 


AMENDMENT NO. 1396 


(Purpose: To provide for a study of the im- 
pact of GOALS 2000 school reforms on 
achievement and outcomes of students 
with disabilities) 

At the appropriate place, insert the follow- 
ing new section: 

SEC. . STUDY OF GOALS 2000 AND STUDENTS 

WITH DISABILITIES. 

(a) STUDY REQUIRED,— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—Not later than 180 days 
after the date of enactment of this Act, the 
Secretary of Education shall make appro- 
priate arrangements with the National Acad- 
emy of Sciences to conduct a comprehensive 
study of the inclusion of children with dis- 
abilities in GOALS 2000 school reform activi- 
ties. 

“(2) DEFINITION.—For purposes of this sec- 
tion, the term ‘children with disabilities’ has 
the same meaning given such in the Individ- 
uals with Disabilities Education Act. 

(b) STUDY COMPONENTS.—The study con- 
ducted under subsection (a) shall include— 

(1) an evaluation of the National Education 
Goals and objectives, curriculum reforms, 
standards, and other programs and activities 
intended to achieve those goals; 

(2) a review of the adequacy of assessments 
and measures used to gauge progress toward 
meeting National Education Goals and any 
national and State standards, and an exam- 
ination of other methods or accommodations 
necessary or desirable to collect data on the 
educational progress of children with disabil- 
ities, and the costs of such methods and ac- 
commodations; 

(3) an examination of what incentives or 
assistance might be provided to States to de- 
velop improvement plans that adequately 
address the needs of children with disabil- 
ities; 

(4) the relation of GOALS 2000 to other 
Federal laws governing or affecting the edu- 
cation of children with disabilities; and 

(5) such other issues as the National Acad- 
emy of Sciences considers appropriate. 

(с) STUDY PANEL MEMBERSHIP.—Any panel 
constituted in furtherance of the study to be 
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conducted under subsection (a) shall include 
consumer representatives. 

(d) FINDINGS AND RECOMMENDATIONS. —The 
Secretary of Education shall request the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences to submit an in- 
terim report of its findings and recommenda- 
tions to the President and Congress not later 
than 12 months, and a final report not later 
than 24 months, from the date of the comple- 
tion or procurement relating to the study. 

(e) FUNDING.—From such accounts as the 
Secretary deems appropriate, the Secretary 
shall make available $600,000 for fiscal year 
1994, and such sums as may be necessary for 
fiscal year 1995, to carry out this section. 
Amounts made available under this sub- 
section shall remain available until ex- 
pended. 

AMENDMENT NO, 1397 
(Purpose: To provide that a representative of 

а private, nonprofit elementary and sec- 

ondary school be represented on the State 

panel and jointly selected by the chairman 
of such panel) 

On page 73, line 21, insert “ргіуабе, non- 
profit elementary and secondary schools,” 
before local“. 

On page 74, line 2, insert “and the rep- 
resentative of a private, nonprofit elemen- 
tary and secondary school described in para- 
graph (1) D) after panel“. 


AMENDMENT No. 1398 
On page 14, line 14, insert “, firearms,” 
after drugs“ and before “апа”. 


AMENDMENT NO. 1399 

(Purpose: To permit State educational agen- 
cies to use certain title ІП funds to support 
innovative and proven methods of enhanc- 
ing a teacher's ability to identify student 
learning needs, and to motivate students 
to develop higher order thinking skills, 
discipline, and creative resolution meth- 
ods, including significantly reducing class 
size and promoting instruction in chess) 

On page 89, between lines 10 and 11, insert 
the following: 

(E) supporting innovative and proven 
methods of enhancing a teacher’s ability to 
identify student learning needs, and moti- 
vating students to develop higher order 
thinking skills, discipline, and creative reso- 
lution methods, including significantly re- 
ducing class size and promoting instruction 
in chess; 

On page 89, line 11, strike “(Е)” and insert 
“(F)”. 

Оп page 89, line 14, strike (F)“ and insert 
“(а)”. 

On page 89, line 19, strike “(G)” and insert 
«Ну. 

Оп page 90, line 4, strike “(Н)” and insert 
“ay”. 

On page 90, line 11, strike ()“ and insert 
„(J). 

AMENDMENT NO. 1400 
(Purpose: To provide authority for the Na- 
tional Education Standards and Improve- 
ment Council and its working group on 
voluntary national opportunity-to-learn 
standards to consider unsolicited proposals 
for such standards, and to require the Sec- 

retary of Education to award more than 1 

opportunity-to-learn development grant) 

On page 37, line 8, insert ‘‘In carrying out 
the preceding sentence the Council and the 
working group are authorized to consider 
proposals for voluntary national oppor- 
tunity-to-learn standards from groups other 
than those that receive grants under Section 
218.” after the period. 
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On page 49, line 9, strike “GRANT” and in- 
sert “GRANTS”. 

On page 49, line 11, strike “GRANT” and in- 
sert "GRANTS". 

On page 49, line 13, strike “а grant or 
grants” and insert more than 1 grant“. 

On page 49, line 14, strike “a consortium 
or”. 

On page 49, line 15, strike consortium ог”. 

On page 51, line 4, strike “a grant or 
grants“ and insert more than 1 grant“. 


AMENDMENT КО. 1401 


(Purpose: To establish procedures by which 
members of the Goals Panel vote and reach 
final decisions) 


On page 25, strike lines 19 through 20, and 
insert the following: 

(c) VOTING AND FINAL DECISIONS.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—No individual may vote, 
or exercise any of the duties or powers of a 
member of the Goals Panel, by proxy. 

(2) FINAL DECISIONS.— 

(A) In making final decisions of the Goals 
Panel with respect to the exercise of its du- 
ties and powers the Goals Panel shall oper- 
ate on the principle of consensus among the 
members of the Goals Panel. 

(B) If a vote of the membership of the 
Goals Panel is required to reach final deci- 
sion with respect to the exercise of its duties 
and powers, then such final decision shall be 
made by a three-fourths vote of the members 
of the Goals Panel who are present and vot- 
ing. 


AMENDMENT NO. 1402 
(Purpose: To provide that the national op- 
portunity-to-learn standards address the 

extent to which school facilities provide a 

safe and secure environment for learning 

and instruction and have the requisite li- 

braries, laboratories, and other resources 

necessary to provide an opportunity-to- 
learn) 

On page 38, line 5, strike and“. 

On page 38, between lines 5 and 6, insert 
the following: 

(E) the extent to which school facilities 
provide a safe and secure environment for 
learning and instruction and have the req- 
uisite libraries, laboratories, and other re- 
sources necessary to provide an opportunity- 
to-learn; and 

On page 38, line 6, strike “(E)” and insert 
„(F)w. 


AMENDMENT No. 1403 

On page 16, between lines 15 and 16, insert 
the following: 

(8) TEACHER EDUCATION AND PROFESSIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT.— 

(А) GOAL.—By the year 2000, the Nation's 
teaching force will have access to programs 
for the continued improvement of their pro- 
fessional skills and the opportunity to ac- 
quire the knowledge and skills needed to in- 
struct and prepare all American students for 
the next century. 

(B) OBJECTIVES.—The objectives for the 
goal established under subparagraph (A) are 
that— 

(i) all teachers will have access to 
preservice teacher education and continuing 
professional development activities that will 
provide such teachers with the knowledge 
and skills needed to teach to an increasingly 
diverse student population with a variety of 
educational, social, and health needs; 

(ii) all teachers will have continuing ор- 
portunities to acquire additional knowledge 
and skills needed to teach challenging sub- 
ject matter and to use emerging new meth- 
ods, forms of assessment, and technologies; 
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(iii) States and school districts will create 
integrated strategies to attract, recruit, pre- 
pare, retrain, and support the continued pro- 
fessional development of teachers, adminis- 
trators, and other educators, so that there is 
a highly talented work force of professional 
educators to teach challenging subject mat- 
ter; and 

(iv) partnerships will be established, when- 
ever possible, among local educational agen- 
cies, institutions of higher education, par- 
ents, and local labor, business, and profes- 
sional associations to provide and support 
programs for the professional development of 
educators. 


AMENDMENT NO. 1404 
(Purpose: To provide that nothing in this 

Act shall be construed to authorize an offi- 
cer or employee of the Federal Govern- 
ment to mandate, direct, or control the use 
by a public, private, religious, or home 
school of any curricular framework, in- 
structional material, examination, assess- 
ment or system of assessment) 

On page 115, line 17, strike “and”. 

On page 115, line 20, strike the period and 
insert “; and". 

On page 115, between lines 20 and 21, insert 
the following: 

(3) to mandate any curriculum framework, 
instructional material, examination, assess- 
ment or system of assessments for home 
schools. 


AMENDMENT NO. 1405 
(Purpose: To protect children from exposure 
to environmental tobacco smoke in the 
provision of children's services) 

At the end of the bill, add the following 
new title: 

TITLE VI—ENVIRONMENTAL TOBACCO 

SMOKE 
SEC. 601. SHORT TITLE. 

This title may be cited as the “Preventing 
Our Kids From Inhaling Deadly Smoke 
(PRO-KIDS) Act of 1993". 

SEC. 602. FINDINGS. 

Congress finds that— 

(1) environmental tobacco smoke comes 
from secondhand smoke exhaled by smokers 
and sidestream smoke emitted from the 
burning of cigarettes, cigars, and pipes; 

(2) since citizens of the United States 
spend up to 90 percent of each day indoors, 
there is a significant potential for exposure 
to environmental tobacco smoke from indoor 
air; 

(3) exposure to environmental tobacco 
smoke occurs in schools, public buildings, 
and other indoor facilities; 

(4) recent scientific studies have concluded 
that exposure to environmental tobacco 
smoke is a cause of lung cancer in healthy 
nonsmokers and is responsible for acute and 
chronic respiratory problems and other 
health impacts in sensitive populations (in- 
cluding children); 

(5) the health risks posed by environmental 
tobacco smoke exceed the risks posed by 
many environmental pollutants regulated by 
the Environmental Protection Agency; and 

(6) according to information released by 
the Environmental Protection Agency, envi- 
ronmental tobacco smoke results in a loss to 
the economy of over $3,000,000,000 per year. 
БЕС. 603. DEFINITIONS, 

As used іп this title: 

(1) ADMINISTRATOR.—The term Adminis- 
trator” means the Administrator of the En- 
vironmental Protection Agency. 

(2) CHILDREN.—The term children“ means 
individuals who have not attained the age of 
18. 
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(3) CHILDREN’S SERVICES.—The term chil- 
dren's services“ means services that are 

(AXi) direct health services routinely pro- 
vided to children; or 

(ii) any other direct services routinely pro- 
vided primarily to children, including edu- 
cational services; and 

(B) funded, directly or indirectly, in whole 
or in part, by Federal funds (including in- 
kind assistance). 

(4) SECRETARY.—The term “Secretary” 
means the Secretary of Health and Human 
Services. 

SEC. 604. NONSMOKING POLICY FOR CHILDREN’S 
SERVICES, 

(a) ISSUANCE OF GUIDELINES.—Not later 
than 180 days after the date of enactment of 
this Act, the Administrator shall issue 
guidelines for instituting and enforcing a 
nonsmoking policy at each indoor facility 
where children’s services are provided. 

(b) CONTENTS OF GUIDELINES.—A non- 
smoking policy that meets the requirements 
of the guidelines shall, at a minimum, pro- 
hibit smoking in each portion of an indoor 
facility where children's services are pro- 
vided that is not ventilated separately (as 
defined by the Administrator) from other 
portions of the facility. 

SEC. 605. TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE, 

(a) IN GENERAL.—The Administrator and 
the Secretary shall provide technical assist- 
ance to persons who provide children’s serv- 
ices and other persons who request technical 
assistance. 

(b) ASSISTANCE BY THE ADMINISTRATOR.— 
The technical assistance provided by the Ad- 
ministrator under this section shall include 
information to assist persons in compliance 
with the requirements of this title. 

(с) ASSISTANCE BY THE SECRETARY.—The 
technical assistance provided by the Sec- 
retary under this section shall include infor- 
mation for employees on smoking cessation 
programs and on smoking and health issues. 
SEC. 606, FEDERALLY FUNDED PROGRAMS. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Notwithstanding any 
other provision of law, each person who pro- 
vides children’s services shall establish and 
make a good-faith effort to enforce a non- 
smoking policy that meets or exceeds the re- 
quirements of subsection (b). 

(b) NONSMOKING POLIcy.— 

(1) GENERAL REQUIREMENTS.—A non- 
smoking policy meets the requirements of 
this subsection if the policy— 

(A) is consistent with the guidelines issued 
under section 604(a); 

(B) prohibits smoking in each portion of an 
indoor facility used in connection with the 
provision of services directly to children; 
and 

(C) where appropriate, requires that signs 
stating that smoking is not permitted be 
posted in each indoor facility to commu- 
nicate the policy. 

(2) PERMISSIBLE FEATURES.—A nonsmoking 
policy that meets the requirements of this 
subsection may allow smoking in those por- 
tions of the facility— 

(А) in which services аге not normally pro- 
vided directly to children; and 

(B) that are ventilated separately from 
those portions of the facility in which serv- 
ices are normally provided directly to chil- 
dren. 

(c) WAIVER.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—A person described in sub- 
section (a) may publicly petition the head of 
the Federal agency from which the person 
receives Federal funds (including financial 
assistance) for a waiver from any or all of 
the requirements of subsection (b). 

(2) CONDITIONS FOR GRANTING А WAIVER.— 
Except as provided in paragraph (3), the head 
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of the Federal agency may grant a waiver 
only— 

(A) after consulting with the Adminis- 
trator, and receiving the concurrence of the 
Administrator; 

(B) after giving an opportunity for public 
hearing (at the main office of the Federal 
agency or at any regional office of the agen- 
cy) and comment; and 

(C) if the person requesting the waiver pro- 
vides assurances that are satisfactory to the 
head of the Federal agency (with the concur- 
rence of the Administrator) that— 

(i) unusual extenuating circumstances pre- 
vent the person from establishing or enforc- 
ing the nonsmoking policy (or a requirement 
under the policy) referred to in subsection 
(b) (including a case in which the person 
shares space in an indoor facility with an- 
other entity and cannot obtain an agreement 
with the other entity to abide by the non- 
smoking policy requirement) and the person 
will establish and make a good-faith effort 
to enforce an alternative nonsmoking policy 
(or alternative requirement under the pol- 
icy) that will protect children from exposure 
to environmental tobacco smoke to the max- 
imum extent possible; or 

(ii) the person requesting the waiver will 
establish and make a good-faith effort to en- 
force an alternative nonsmoking policy (or 
alternative requirement under the policy) 
that will protect children from exposure to 
environmental tobacco smoke to the same 
degree as the policy (or requirement) under 
subsection (b). 

(3) SPECIAL WAIVER.— 

(A) IN GENERAL.—On receipt of an applica- 
tion, the head of the Federal agency may 
grant a special waiver to a person described 
in subsection (a) who employs individuals 
who are members of a labor organization and 
provide children's services pursuant to a col- 
lective bargaining agreement that— 

(i) took effect before the date of enactment 
of this Act; and 

(ii) includes provisions relating to smoking 
privileges that are in violation of the re- 
quirements of this section. 

(В) TERMINATION OF WAIVER.—A_ special 
waiver granted under this paragraph shall 
terminate on the earlier of— 

(i) the first expiration date (after the date 
of enactment of this Act) of the collective 
bargaining agreement containing the provi- 
sions relating to smoking privileges; or 

(ii) the date that is 1 year after the date 
specified in subsection (f). 

(d) CIVIL PENALTIES.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—Any person subject to the 
requirements of this section who fails to 
comply with the requirements shall be liable 
to the United States for a civil penalty in an 
amount not to exceed $1,000 for each viola- 
tion, but in no case shall the amount be in 
excess of the amount of Federal funds re- 
ceived by the person for the fiscal year in 
which the violation occurred for the provi- 
sion of children’s services. Each day a viola- 
tion continues shall constitute a separate 
violation. 

(2) ASSESSMENT.—A civil penalty for a vio- 
lation of this section shall be assessed by the 
head of the Federal agency that provided 
Federal funds (including financial assist- 
ance) to the person (or if the head of the Fed- 
eral agency does not have the authority to 
issue an order, the appropriate official) by an 
order made on the record after opportunity 
for a hearing in accordance with section 54 
of title 5, United States Code. Before issuing 
the order, the head of the Federal agency (or 
the appropriate official) shall— 

(A) give written notice to the person to be 
assessed a civil penalty under the order of 
the proposal to issue the order; and 
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(B) provide the person an opportunity to 
request, not later than 15 days after the date 
of receipt of the notice, a hearing on the 
order. 

(3) AMOUNT OF CIVIL PENALTY.—In deter- 
mining the amount of a civil penalty under 
this subsection, the head of the Federal 
agency (or the appropriate official) shall 
take into account— 

(A) the nature, circumstances, extent, and 
gravity of the violation; 

(B) with respect to the violator, the ability 
to pay, the effect of the penalty on the abil- 
ity to continue operation, any prior history 
of the same kind of violation, the degree of 
culpability, and a demonstration of willing- 
ness to comply with the requirements of this 
title; and 

(C) such other matters as justice may re- 
quire. 

(4) MODIFICATION.—The head of the Federal 
agency (or the appropriate official) may 
compromise, modify, or remit, with or with- 
out conditions, any civil penalty that may 
be imposed under this subsection. The 
amount of the penalty as finally determined 
or agreed upon in compromise may be de- 
ducted from any sums that the United States 
owes to the person against whom the penalty 
is assessed. 

(5) PETITION FOR REVIEW.—A person who 
has requested a hearing concerning the as- 
sessment of a penalty pursuant to paragraph 
(2) and is aggrieved by an order assessing a 
civil penalty may file a petition for judicial 
review of the order with the United States 
Court of Appeals for the District of Columbia 
Circuit or for any other circuit in which the 
person resides or transacts business. The pe- 
tition may only be filed during the 30-day pe- 
riod beginning on the date of issuance of the 
order making the assessment. 

(6) FAILURE ТО PAY.—If a person fails to 
pay an assessment of a civil penalty— 

(A) after the order making the assessment 
has become a final order and without filing a 
petition for judicial review in accordance 
with paragraph (5); or 

(B) after a court has entered a final judg- 
ment in favor of the head of the Federal 
agency (or appropriate official), 
the Attorney General shall recover the 
amount assessed (plus interest at then cur- 
rently prevailing rates from the last day of 
the 30-day period referred to in paragraph (5) 
or the date of the final judgment, as the case 
may be) in an action brought in an appro- 
priate district court of the United States. In 
the action, the validity, amount, and appro- 
priateness of the penalty shall not be subject 
to review. 

(e) EXEMPTION.—This section shall not 
apply to a person who provides children’s 
services who— 

(1) has attained the age of 18; 

(2) provides children’s services— 

(A) in a private residence; and 

(B) only to children who are, by affinity or 
consanguinity, or by court decree, a grand- 
child, niece, or nephew of the provider; and 

(3) is registered and complies with any 
State requirements that govern the chil- 
dren’s services provided. 

(f) EFFECTIVE DATE.—This section shall 
take effect on the first day of the first fiscal 
year beginning after the date of enactment 
of this Act. 

SEC. 607. REPORT BY THE ADMINISTRATOR. 

Not later than 2 years after the date of en- 
actment of this Act, the Administrator shall 
submit a report to Congress that includes— 

(1) information concerning the degree of 
compliance with this title; and 

(2) an assessment of the legal status of 
smoking in public places. 
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SEC, 608. PREEMPTION. 

Nothing in this title is intended to pre- 
empt any provision of law of a State or polit- 
ical subdivision of a State that is more re- 
strictive than a provision of this title. 


AMENDMENT NO. 1406 


(Purpose: To make technical changes 
reading educational technology) 

On page 5, line 17, strike and“. 

On page 5, line 21, strike the period and in- 
sert; and”. 

On page 5, between lines 21 and 22, insert 
the following: 

(F) promoting the use of technology to en- 
able all students to achieve the National 
Education Goals. 

On page 6. between lines 23 and 24, insert 
the following: 

(6) the terms “interoperable” and “іпбег- 
operability” refers to the ability to easily 
exchange data with, and connect to, other 
hardware and software in order to provide 
the greatest accessibility for all students. 

On page 6, line 24, strike “(6)” and insert 
“ТУ; 

On page 7, 
68). 

On page 7. 
“(9)”. 

On page 7, 
“(10)”. 

Оп page 7, between lines 19 and 20, insert 
the following: 

(11) the term public telecommunication 
entity“ has the same meaning given to such 
term in section 397(12) of the Communica- 
tions Act of 1934; 

On page 7, line 20, strike “(10)” and insert 
“(12)”, 

On page 7, line 23, strike “(11)” and insert 
“(13)”. 

On page 8, line 3, strike “(12)” and insert 
“(14)”. 

On page 8, line 5, strike “(13)” and insert 
“(15)”. 

On page 8, line 7, strike and“. 

On page 8, line 8, strike “(14)” and insert 
“(16)”. 

On page 8, line 11, strike the period and in- 
sert “; and’’. 

Оп page 8, between lines 11 and 12, insert 
the following: 

(17) the term “technology” means the lat- 
est state-of-the-art technology products and 
services, such as closed circuit television 
systems, educational television or radio pro- 
grams, cable television, satellite, copper and 
fiber optic transmission, commuter, video 
and audio laser and CD-ROM disks, and video 
and audio tapes, or other technologies. 

On page 53, line 2, strike “and”. 

On page 53, between lines 2 and 3, insert 
the following: 

(7) to promote the effective uses of tech- 
nology in existing Federal education pro- 
grams, such as chapter 1 of title I of the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act of 
1965 and vocational education programs; and 

On page 53, line 3, strike “(7) to monitor” 
and insert “(8) to monitor, and disseminate 
information regarding 

On page 53, line 12, insert “the Office of 
Science and technology Policy.“ after 
“with”. 

On page 53, line 13, insert “the Department 
of Energy, the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration,” after Commerce.“. 

On page 54, line 1, strike to“. 

On page 54, line 2, strike carry“ and in- 
sert “that supports the overall national 
technology policy and carries“. 

On page 55, line 1, insert “іп support of the 
overall national technology policy” after 
“activities”. 


line 4, strike “(7)” and insert 
Une 9, strike (8)“ and insert 
line 15, strike “(9)” and insert 
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Оп page 55, line 2, insert “the Office of 
Science and technology Policy.“ after “аз”. 

On page 57, line 14, insert The Director of 
Educational Technology shall report directly 
to the Secretary and shall perform such ad- 
ditional functions as the Secretary may pre- 
scribe.” after Technology.“ 

On page 58, strike lines 3 through 17, and 
insert the following: 

“(1) in support of the overall national tech- 
nology policy and in consultation with other 
Federal departments or agencies which the 
Director determines appropriate, provide 
leadership to the Nation in the use of tech- 
nology to promote achievement of the Na- 
tional Education Goals and to increase op- 
portunities for all students to achieve chal- 
lenging State content and challenging State 
student performance standards; 

“(2) review all programs and training func- 
tions administered by the Department and 
recommend policies in order to promote in- 
creased use of technology and technology 
planning throughout all such programs and 
functions; 

“(3) review all relevant programs sup- 
ported by the Department to ensure that 
such programs are coordinated with and sup- 
port the national long-range technology plan 
developed pursuant to this Act; and 

(4) perform such additional functions as 
the Secretary may require. 

On page 58, line 25, strike the end 
quotation marks and the second period. 

On page 58, after line 25, insert the follow- 
ing: 

(d) EXPERTS AND CONSULTANTS.—The Sec- 
retary may obtain the services of experts 
and consultants in accordance with section 
3109 of title 5, United States Code. 

On page 59, line 1 renumber (2) to (c). 

On page 60, line 24, insert “giving priority 
to research on, and evaluation of, such effec- 
tiveness and benefits in elementary and sec- 
ondary schools” after education“. 

On page 60, after line 24, insert the follow- 
ing: 

(10) a biannual assessment of, and report to 
the public regarding, the uses of technology 
in elementary and secondary education 
throughout the United States upon which 
private businesses and Federal, State and 
local governments may rely for decision- 
making about the need for, and provision of, 
appropriate technologies in schools, which 
assessment and report shall use, to the ex- 
tent possible, existing information and re- 
sources; 

Оп раве 61, line 1, strike “(10)” and insert 
“ау”; 

Оп page 61, line 4, strike “(11)” and insert 
“(12)”. 

On page 61, line 5, strike “and”. 

On page 61, between lines 5 and 6, insert 
the following: 

(13) encouraging collaboration between the 
Department of Education and other Federal 
agencies in the development, implementa- 
tion, evaluation and funding of applications 
of technology for education, as appropriate; 
and 

On page 61, line 6, strike “(12)” and insert 
14)“. 

On page 110, strike lines 4 through 7, and 
insert the following: 

(а) PURPOSE.—It is the purpose of this sec- 
tion to assist each State to plan effectively 
for improved student learning in all schools 
through the use of technology as an integral 
part of the State improvement plan de- 
scribed in section 306. 

On page 110, line 13, insert “(ог continue 
the development of)“ after develop“. 

On page 111, strike lines 20 through 23, and 
insert the following: 
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cost-effective, high-speed, statewide, inter- 
operable, wide-area-communication edu- 
cational technology support system for ele- 
mentary and secondary schools within the 
State, particularly for such schools in rural 
areas; and 

On page 112, line 19, insert “public and 
school libraries, after parents“. 

On page 112, lines 23 and 24, strike “пес- 


essary” 

On page 112, line 25, insert and school li- 
brary” after classroom“. 

On page 13. between lines 11 and 12. insert 
the following: 

(6) describe the resources necessary, and 
procedures, for providing ongoing technical 
assistance to carry out such plan; 

On page 113, line 12, strike “(6)” and insert 
“ay, 

On page 113, line 15, strike “(7)” and insert 
“(8)”. 

On page 113, line 19, strike “(8)” and insert 
“(9)”. 

On page 113, line 23, strike “(9)” and insert 
“(10)”. 

Оп page 114, line 3, strike “(10)” and insert 
“(11)”. 

On page 114, line 8, strike “(11)” and insert 
“(12)”. 

Оп раве 114, line 10, strike and“. 

On page 114, between lines 10 and 11, insert 
the following: \ 

(13) describe how the State educational 
agency will apply the uses of technology to 
meet the needs of children from low-income 
families; and 

On page 114, line 11, strike “(12)” and insert 
“(18)”, 


AMENDMENT NO. 1407 


(Purpose: To express the sense of the Senate 
that States should develop and adopt chal- 
lenging State content standards and chal- 
lenging State student performance stand- 
ards in academic areas) 

It is the sense of the Senate that: 

Because high academic standards are the 
key to excellence for all students and a focus 
on results is an important direction for edu- 
cation reform, it is the sense of the Senate 
that States should develop their own content 
and performance standards in academic sub- 
ject areas as an essential part of their State 
reform plan. 


AMENDMENT NO. 1408 

On page 68, line 12, amend Section 304(a)(1) 
by adding a new subparagraph “(С)” as fol- 
lows: 

“(C) to the Alaska Federation of Natives in 
cooperation with the Alaska Native Edu- 
cation Council to benefit Alaska Native stu- 
dents; and“ 

Page 68, line 8, strike “апа”, 


AMENDMENT NO. 1409 
(Purpose: To provide for education 
improvement programs) 
The text of the amendment is printed 
in today’s RECORD under “Amendments 
Submitted.” 


AMENDMENT NO. 1410 
(Purpose: To provide assistance for Home In- 
struction Programs for Preschool Young- 
sters) 
At the end of the amendment, insert the 
following: 
SEC. . HOME INSTRUCTION PROGRAM FOR PRE- 
SCHOOL YOUNGSTERS. 
Subsection (b) of section 1052 of the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act of 
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1965 (20 U.S.C. 2742(b)) is amended by adding 
at the end the following new paragraph: 

“(4)(А)(1) In any fiscal year in which this 
subsection applies, each State that receives 
a grant under this part may use not more 
than 20 percent of such grant funds in ac- 
cordance with this part (other than sections 
1054(a), 1054(b), and 1055) to pay the Federal 
share of the cost of establishing, operating, 
or expanding a Home Instruction Program 
for Preschool Youngsters that is not eligible 
to receive assistance under this part due to 
the application of such sections. 

“(ii) Each State establishing, operating or 
expanding a Home Instruction Program for 
Preschool Youngsters pursuant to clause (i) 
shall give priority to establishing, operating 
or expanding, respectively, such a program 
that targets— 

J) working poor families or near poor 
families that do not qualify for assistance 
under the early childhood programs under 
the Head Start Act or this chapter; and 

“(П) parents who have limited or unsuc- 
cessful formal schooling. 

“(B) For the purpose of carrying out sub- 
paragraph (A), a Home Instruction Program 
for Preschool Youngsters that is not eligible 
to receive assistance under this part due to 
the application of sections 1054(a), 1054(b), 
and 1055 shall be deemed to be an eligible en- 
tity. 

“(С) For the purpose of this paragraph— 

J) the term ‘Home Instruction Program 
for Preschool Youngsters’ means a voluntary 
early-learning program, for parents with one 
or more children between age 3 through 5, in- 
clusive, that— 

“(1) provides support, training, and appro- 
priate educational materials, necessary for 
parents to implement а school-readiness, 
home instruction program for the child; and 

(II) includes 

(aa) group meetings with other parents 
participating in the program; 

(bb) individual and group leaning experi- 
ences with the parent and child: 

“(сс) provision of resource materials оп 
child development and parent-child learning 
activities; and 

(dd) other activities that enable the par- 
ent to improve learning in the home; 

(ii) the term ‘limited or unsuccessful for- 
mal schooling’ means the— 

“(1) completion of secondary school with 
low achievement during enrollment; 

“(П) noncompletion of secondary school 
with low achievement during enrollment; or 

“(iii) lack of a certificate of graduation 
from a school providing secondary education 
or the recognized equivalent of such certifi- 
cate; 

“(iii) the term ‘near poor families’ means 
families that have an income that is approxi- 
mately 130 percent of the poverty line (as de- 
fined by the Office of Management and Budg- 
et, and revised annually in accordance with 
section 673(2) of the Community Services 
Block Grant Act; and 

“(іу) the term ‘working poor families’ 
means families that— 

J) have family members 

“(аа) who are working; ог 

(bb) who were looking for work during the 
6 months prior to the date on which the de- 
termination is made; and 

(II) earn an income not in excess of 150 
percent of the poverty line as described in 
clause (iii).’’. 


AMENDMENT NO. 1411 
(Purpose: To establish parents as teachers 
programs) 
At the end of the amendment, insert the 
following: 
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TITLE —PARENTS AS TEACHERS 
SEC. 01. FINDINGS. 

The Congress finds that— 

(1) increased parental involvement in the 
education of their children appears to be the 
key to long-term gains for youngsters; 

(2) providing seed money is an appropriate 
role for the Federal Government to play in 
education; 

(8) children participating in the parents as 
teachers program in Missouri are found to 
have increased cognitive or intellectual 
skills, language ability, social skills and 
other predictors of school success; 

(4) most early childhood programs begin at 
age 3 or 4 when remediation may already be 
necessary; and 

(5) many children receive no health screen- 
ing between birth and the time they enter 
school, thus such children miss the oppor- 
tunity of having developmental delays de- 
tected early. 

SEC. 02. STATEMENT OF PURPOSE. 

It is the purpose of this title to encourage 
States and eligible entities to develop and 
expand parent and early childhood education 
programs in an effort to— 

(1) increase parents’ knowledge of and con- 
fidence in child-rearing activities, such as 
teaching and nurturing their young children; 

(2) strengthen partnerships between par- 
ents and schools; and 

(3) enhance the developmental progress of 
participating children. 

SEC. 03, DEFINITIONS. 

For the purposes of this title— 

(1) the term developmental screening” 
means the process of measuring the progress 
of children to determine if there are prob- 
lems or potential problems or advanced 
abilities in the areas of understanding and 
use of language, perception through sight, 
perception through hearing, motor develop- 
ment and hand-eye coordination, health, and 
physical development; 

(2) the term “eligible entity“ means an en- 
tity in a State operating a parents as teach- 
ers program; 

(3) the term “eligible family” means апу 
parent with one or more children between 
birth and 3 years of age; 

(4) the term lead agency“ means 

(A) except as provided in subparagraph (B), 
the office, agency, or other entity in a State 
designated by the Governor to administer 
the parents as teachers program authorized 
by this title; or 

(B) in the case of a grant awarded under 
this title to an eligible entity, such eligible 
entity; 

(5) the term parent education“ includes 
parent support activities, the provision of re- 
source materials on child development and 
parent-child learning activities, private and 
group educational guidance, individual and 
group learning experiences for the parent 
and child, and other activities that enable 
the parent to improve learning in the home; 
and 

(6) the term “parent educator” means а 
person hired by the lead agency of a State or 
designated by loca] entities who administers 
group meetings, home visits and devel- 
opmental screening for eligible families. 

SEC. 04. PROGRAM ESTABLISHED. 

(a) AUTHORITY.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary is author- 
ized to make grants in order to pay the Fed- 
era] share of the cost of establishing, expand- 
ing, or operating parents as teachers pro- 
grams in a State. 

(2) ELIGIBLE RECIPIENTS.—The Secretary 
may make a grant under paragraph (1) to a 
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State, except that, in the case of a State 
having an eligible entity, the Secretary shall 
make the grant directly to the eligible en- 
tity. 

(b) FUNDING RULE.—Grant funds awarded 
under this section shall be used so as to sup- 
plement, and to the extent practicable, in- 
crease the level of funds that would, in the 
absence of such funds, be made available 
from non-Federal sources, and in no case 
may such funds be used so as to supplant 
funds from non-Federal sources. 

SEC. 05. PROGRAM REQUIREMENTS. 

(a) REQUIREMENTS.—Each State or eligible 
entity receiving a grant pursuant to section 
04 shall conduct a parents as teachers pro- 
gram which— 

(1) establishes and operates parent edu- 
cation programs, including programs of de- 
velopmental screening of children; and 

(2) designates a lead State agency which— 

(A) shall hire parent educators who have 
had supervised experience in the care and 
education of children; 

(B) shall establish the number of group 
meetings and home visits required to be pro- 
vided each year for each participating fam- 
ily, with a minimum of 2 group meetings and 
10 home visits for each participating family; 

(C) shall be responsible for administering 
the periodic screening of participating chil- 
dren's educational, hearing and visual devel- 
opment, using the Denver Development Test, 
Zimmerman Preschool Language Scale, or 
other approved screening instruments; and 

(D) shall develop recruitment and reten- 
tion programs for hard-to-reach populations. 

(b) LIMITATION.—Grant funds awarded 
under this title shall only be used for parents 
as teachers programs which serve families 
during the period beginning with the birth of 
a child and ending when the child attains the 
age of 3. 

SEC. 06. SPECIAL RULES. 

Notwithstanding any other provision of 
this section— 

(1) no person, including home school par- 
ents, public school parents, or private school 
parents, shall be required to participate in 
any program of parent education or devel- 
opmental screening pursuant to the provi- 
sions of this title; 

(2) no parents as teachers program assisted 
under this title shall take any action that 
infringes in any manner on the right of par- 
ents to direct the education of their chil- 
dren; and 

(3) the provisions of section 438(c) of the 
General Education Provisions Act shall 
apply to States and eligible entities awarded 
grants under this title. 

SEC. 07. PARENTA AS TEACHERS NATIONAL CEN- 


The Secretary shall establish one or more 
Parents As Teachers Centers to disseminate 
information to, and provide technical and 
training assistance to, State and eligible en- 
tities establishing and operating parents as 
teachers programs. 

SEC. 08. EVALUATIONS. 

The Secretary shall complete an evalua- 
tion of the parents as teachers programs as- 
sisted under this title within 4 years from 
the date of enactment of this Act, including 
an assessment of such programs’ impact on 
at-risk children. 

SEC. 09. APPLICATION. 

Each State or eligible entity desiring a 
grant under this title shall submit an appli- 
cation to the Secretary at such time, in such 
manner and accompanied by such informa- 
tion as the Secretary may reasonably re- 
quire. Each such application shall describe 
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the activities and services for which assist- 
ance is sought. 
SEC. 10. PAYMENTS AND FEDERAL SHARE. 

(a) PAYMENTS.—The Secretary shall pay to 
each State or eligible entity having an appli- 
cation approved under section 09 the Fed- 
eral share of the cost of the activities in the 
application. 

(b) FEDERAL SHARE.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—The Federal share— 

(A) for the first year for which a State or 
eligible entity receives assistance under this 
title shall be 100 percent; 

(B) for the second such year shall be 100 
percent; 

(С) for the third such year shall be 75 per- 


cent; 

(D) for the fourth such year shall be 50 per- 
cent; and 

(E) for the fifth such year shall be 25 per- 
cent. 

(2) NON-FEDERAL SHARE.—The non-Federal 
share of payments under this title may be in 
cash or in kind, fairly evaluated, including 
planned equipment or services. 

SEC. 11. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS. 

There are authorized to be appropriated 
$20,000,000 for fiscal year 1993, and such sums 
as may be necessary for each of the fiscal 
years 1994 through 1997, to carry out this 
title. 


AMENDMENT КО. 1412 


At the end of the bill insert the following 

new section: 
SEC. . 
(a) CONGRESSIONAL FINDINGS.— 

The Congress finds that— 

(1) Mentoring, peer counseling and peer tu- 
toring programs provide role models for chil- 
dren and build self-esteem; 

(2) Mentoring, peer counseling and peer tu- 
toring programs promote learning and help 
students attain the necessary skills they 
need to excel academically; 

(3) Mentoring, peer counseling, and peer 
tutoring programs provide healthy and safe 
alternatives to involvement in drugs, gangs 
or other violent activities; and 

(4) Mentoring, peer counseling, and peer 
tutoring programs promote school, commu- 
nity and parental involvement in the liveli- 
hood and well-being of our children. 

(b) SENSE OF THE CONGRESS.— 

Therefore, it is the Sense of the Congress 
that federal education programs that provide 
assistance to elementary and secondary edu- 
cation students should include authoriza- 
tions for establishing mentoring, peer coun- 
seling and peer tutoring programs. 


AMENDMENT NO. 1413 
On page 79, line 18, strike Governance“ 
and insert in lieu thereof “Accountability.” 
On page 79, line 19, strike governance and 
insert in lieu thereof accountability. 


AMENDMENT NO. 1414 
On page 83, line 16 strike the word “тау” 
and insert in lieu thereof shall.“ 
On page 84, line 16 strike the word “тау” 
and insert in lieu thereof “shall.” 
Оп page 84, line 7 strike the word “тау” 
and insert in lieu thereof shall.“ 
AMENDMENT NO. 1415 
(Purpose: To reaffirm the role of State and 
local governments in educational govern- 
ance) 
At the appropriate place in the committee 
substitute add the following findings: 
Congress is interested in promoting State 
and local government reform efforts in edu- 
cation. 
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Іп P.L. 96-88 the Congress found that edu- 
cation is fundamental to the development of 
individual citizens and the progress of the 
Nation; 

In P.L. 96-88 Congress found that in our 
federal system the responsibility for edu- 
cation is reserved respectively to the States 
and the local school systems and other in- 
strumentalities of the States; 

In P.L. 96-88 the Congress declared the pur- 
pose of the Department of Education was to 
supplement and complement the efforts of 
States, the local school systems, and other 
instrumentalities of the States, the private 
sector, public and private educational insti- 
tutions, public and private nonprofit edu- 
cational research institutions, community 
based organizations, parents and schools to 
improve the quality of education; 

The establishment of the Department of 
Education, Congress intended to protect the 
right of State and local governments and 
public and private educational institutions 
in the areas of educational policies and ad- 
ministration of programs and to strengthen 
and improve the control of such governments 
and institutions over their own educational 
programs and policies; 

P.L. 96-88 specified that the establishment 
of the Department of Education shall not in- 
crease the authority of the Federal govern- 
ment over education or diminish the respon- 
sibility for education which is reserved to 
the States and local schoo] systems and 
other instrumentalities of the States; 

P.L. 96-88 specified that no provision of a 
program administered by the Secretary or by 
any other officer of the Department shall be 
construed to authorize the Secretary or any 
such officer to exercise any direction, super- 
vision, or control over the curriculum, pro- 
gram of instruction, administration, or per- 
sonnel of any educational institution, 
school, or school system, over any accredit- 
ing agency or association or over the selec- 
tion or content of library resources, text- 
books, or other instructional materials by 
any educational institution or school sys- 
tem. Now therefore 

The Congress agrees and reaffirms that the 
responsibility for control of education is re- 
served to the States and local school systems 
and other instrumentalities of the States 
and that no action shall be taken under the 
provisions of this Act by the Federal govern- 
ment which would, directly or indirectly, 
impose standards or requirements of any 
kind through the promulgation of rules, reg- 
ulations, provision of financial assistance 
and otherwise, which would reduce, modify, 
or undercut State and local responsibility 
for control of education. 


AMENDMENT NO. 1416 


On page 138, after line 22, insert the follow- 
ing. 
SEC. . AMENDMENTS TO SUMMER YOUTH EM- 
PLOYMENT AND TRAINING PRO- 
GRAM 


(a) PROGRAM DESIGN— 

(1) ACADEMIC ENRICHMENT AUTHORIZED.— 
Paragraph (1) of section 253(a) of the Job 
Training Partnership Act is amended by in- 
serting academic enrichment” after reme- 
dial education.“ 

(2) REQUIRED SERVICES AND DESIGN.— 

(A) Subsection (c) of such section 253 is 
amended by adding at the end the following 
new paragraphs: 

“(8) BASIC EDUCATION AND PREEMPLOYMENT 
TRAINING.—The program under this part 
shall provide, either directly or through ar- 
rangements with other programs, each of the 
following services to a participant where the 
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assessment and the service strategy indicate 
such services are appropriate: 


“(А) Basic and Remedial Education. 


“(В) Preemployment and Work Maturity 
Skills Training. 


“(4) INTEGRATION OF WORK AND LEARNING.— 


“(А) WORK EXPERIENCE.—Work experience 
provided under this part, to the extent fea- 
sible, shall include contextual learning op- 
portunities which integrate the development 
of general competencies with the develop- 
ment of academic skills. 


„B) CLASSROOM TRAINING.—Classroom 
training provided under this part shall, to 
the extent feasible, include opportunities to 
apply knowledge and skills relating to aca- 
demic subjects to the world of work." 


(B) Section 253 of the Job Training Part- 
nership Act is further amended by adding at 
the end the following new subsection: 


(e) EDUCATIONAL LINKAGES.—In conduct- 
ing the program assisted under this part, 
service delivery areas shall establish link- 
ages with the appropriate educational agen- 
cies responsible for service to participants. 
Such linkages shall include arrangements to 
ensure that there is a regular exchange of in- 
formation relating to the progress, problems 
and needs of participants, including the re- 
sults of assessments of the skill levels of par- 
ticipants."’. 


(C) Section 254 of the Job Training Part- 
nership Act is amended by adding at the end 
the following new subsection: 


“(с) PROHIBITION ON PRIVATE ACTIONS.— 
Nothing in this part shall be construed to es- 
tablish a right for a participant to bring an 
action to obtain services described in the as- 
sessment or service strategy developed under 
section 253(с).”. 

(b) TRANSFER OF FUNDS TO YEAR ROUND 
PROGRAM.—Section 256 of the Job Training 
Partnership Act is amended by striking 10 
percent” and inserting 20 percent”. 


AMENDMENT NO. 1417 


(Purpose: Expressing the sense of the Senate 
that Federal tax laws should not preclude 
States from promoting higher education 
savings plans) 


At the end of title IV, insert the following 
new section: 


SEC. . STATE-SPONSORED HIGHER EDUCATION 
TRUST FUND SAVINGS PLAN. 


It is the sense of the Senate that— 


(1) individuals should be encouraged to 
save to meet the higher education costs of 
their children; 


(2) an effective way to encourage those sav- 
ings is through State-sponsored higher edu- 
cation trust fund savings plans; and 


(3) an effective way for the Federal Govern- 
ment to assist such plans is to amend the 
Federal tax laws to provide that— 


(A) no tax is imposed on the earnings on 
contributions to the plans if the earnings are 
used for higher education costs, 

(B) State organizations sponsoring the 
plans are exempt from Federal taxation, and 


(C) any charitable gift to the plans are tax- 
deductible and are distributed to recipients 
on a pro rata basis. 
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AMENDMENT NO. 1418 


(Purpose: To ensure that representatives of 
distance learning consortia, and represent- 
atives of telecommunications partnerships 
receiving assistance under the Star 
Schools Program Assistance Act, are in- 
volved in developing a national long-range 
plan that promotes higher student achieve- 
ment through the use of technology in edu- 
cation, and to require such plan to describe 
how the Secretary of Education will utilize 
the outcomes of the evaluation undertaken 
pursuant to section 908 of the Star Schools 
Program Assistance Act) 

On page 54, line 9, insert ‘‘representatives 
of distance learning consortia, representa- 
tives of telecommunications partnerships re- 
ceiving assistance under the Star Schools 
Program Assistance Act,” after tech- 
nology,’’. 

Оп page 56, line 21, strike and“. 

On page 56, between lines 21 and 22, insert 
the following: 

(F) how the Secretary will utilize the out- 
comes of the evaluation undertaken pursu- 
ant to section 908 of the Star Schools Pro- 
gram Assistance Act to promote the pur- 
poses of this part; and 

On page 56, line 22, strike (F)“ and insert 
“(6)”. 


AMENDMENT NO. 1419 
(Purpose: To ensure that State panels con- 
duct outreach to involve secondary school 
students in certain activities) 
On page 74, line 20, insert secondary 
school students,“ after “айуосабев,”. 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, the 
package of amendments that have been 
agreed to by the managers of this bill 
are as follows: 


1. A series of technical amendments, in- 
cluding: 

An amendment by Senator Bingaman cor- 
recting a Department of Education error in 
Chapter One allocations to Colfax County, 
New Mexico. 

An amendment by Senators Hatfield and 
Durenberger relating to flexibility to federal 
education regulations. 

An amendment by Senator Domenici re- 
garding reporting on regulatory flexibility. 

An amendment regarding the National 
Board for Professional Teaching Standards. 

A technical amendment restoring gift au- 
thority to the National Education Goals 
Panel, 

2. An amendment by Senator Dole requir- 
ing the Department of Education to arrange 
with the National Academy of Sciences to 
conduct a study on the inclusion of children 
with disabilities in Goals 2000. 

3. An amendment by Senator Danforth re- 
quiring that the state panel include rep- 
resentatives of private schools. 

4. An amendment by Senator Chafee in- 
cluding firearms in the elements addressed 
by the sixth National Education Goal regard- 
ing safe and drug-free schools. 

5. An amendment by Senator Levin includ- 
ing among the bill's authorized activities the 
following: promoting significantly reduced 
class size and instruction in chess. 

6. An amendment by Senator Domenici re- 
garding the process for making opportunity- 
to-learn development grants and the voting 
procedures of the National Education Goals 
Panel. 

7. An amendment by Senator Moseley- 
Braun including school facilities among the 
elements addressed in the voluntary national 
opportunity-to-learn standards. 
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8. My amendment, cosponsored by Sen- 
ators Pell and Hatfield, adding a new Na- 
tional Educational Goal on teacher edu- 
cation and professional development. 

9. An amendment by Senator Burns clari- 
fying that Goals 2000 does not allow the fed- 
eral government to control home schooling. 

10. An amendment by Senator Lautenberg 
protecting children in federal programs from 
second-hand smoke. 

11. An amendment by Senator Bingaman as 
follows: 

Technical amendments to the technology 
in education provisions of Goals 2000. 

A Sense of the Senate amendment stress- 
ing the importance of high academic stand- 
ards. 

12. An amendment by Senator Stevens 
making technical changes regarding the al- 
location of Goals 2000 funds to Alaska Na- 
tives. 

13. An amendment by Senators Pell, Kasse- 
baum, Jeffords, and me reauthorizing the Of- 
fice of Research at the Department of Edu- 
cation, which also includes the following: 

An amendment by Senator Glenn regard- 
ing early childhood parent education pro- 
grams such as the Home Instruction Pro- 
gram for Preschool Youngsters. 

An amendment by Senator Bond, as well as 
Senators Dodd, Rockefeller, Heflin, Shelby, 
Chafee, Glenn, Pryor, Danforth, Hatfield, 
Stevens, Kohl, Inouye, Domenici, Bingaman 
Hollings, DeConcini, and Cochran, authoriz- 
ing the Parents as Teachers program. 

14. An amendment by Senator Boxer indi- 
cating that mentoring programs are bene- 
ficial to students. 

15. Two amendments by Senator Hatch 
making technical changes to the state plan. 

16. An amendment by Senator Roth ex- 
pressing the sense of the Senate with regard 
to local control of education. 

17. My amendment regarding the Summer 
Youth Employment and Training Program. 

18. An amendment by Senator McConnell 
expressing the sense of the Senate that 
states should establish state-sponsored high- 
er education trust fund savings plans. 

19. Amendments by Senator Gorton en- 
couraging the Secretary of Education to pro- 
mote distance learning and ensuring that 
Goals 2000 state panels conduct outreach to 
secondary school students. 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. Mr. President, I 
rise today to make good on a promise 
I made on the Senate floor on October 
18, 1993. On that day, the Senate passed 
the fiscal year 1994 appropriations con- 
ference report without my pro-kids 
amendment that would make all feder- 
ally funded children's programs 
smokefree. The Labor-HHS conferees 
dropped my amendment, despite the 
fact that the Senate passed it by an 
overwhelming vote of 95 to 3. 

One of the reasons I heard for this de- 
velopment was that my amendment 
was legislation on an appropriations 
bill. Well, today I rise to offer my pro- 
kids amendment to a piece of authoriz- 
ing legislation, the Goals 2000 bill. Iam 
determined that the Congress enact 
this common sense amendment. 

The amendment I am offering today 
will help prevent sickness and death 
and hold down health care costs. It will 
protect our children. It will modify 
some behaviors. And it will put the 
Federal Government on record as say- 
ing that our children, our future, 
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should not be harmed by exposure to 
second hand smoke when they partici- 
pate in Federal programs designed to 
help them. 

My amendment is called pro-kids. 
This stands for protecting our kids 
from inhaling deadly smoke and is 
based on a bill I introduced earlier this 
year, 8. 261. This bill currently has 22 
cosponsors including Senators BINGA- 
MAN, BOXER, BRADLEY, CHAFEE, COHEN, 
D'AMATO, DURENBERGER, HARKIN, 
HATCH, HATFIELD, INOUYE, KERRY of 
Massachusetts, LEAHY, LIEBERMAN, 
LUGAR, METZENBAUM, MOYNIHAN, MUR- 
RAY, PELL, SIMON, STEVENS, and 
WELLSTONE. 

Pro-kids will protect children from 
secondhand smoke while they are par- 
ticipating in federally Ғапдей chil- 
dren’s programs such as Head Start, 
WIC, chapter 1, health care and day 
care programs. It will require Federal 
grantees to establish a nonsmoking 
policy if they provide health services 
to children under the age of 18 or pro- 
vide other social services primarily to 
children under the age of 18, including 
elementary and secondary education. 

This amendment will help us move 
towards the sixth education goals con- 
tained in the underlying bill that 
states that “parents, businesses, gov- 
ernmental and community organiza- 
tions will work together to ensure that 
schools provide a healthy environment 
and are a safe haven for all children.” 

These nonsmoking policies would 
limit indoor smoking in facilities asso- 
ciated with these federally funded pro- 
grams to those areas which are not 
normally used to serve children and 
which are ventilated separately from 
these areas. 

Evidence accumulated by the EPA 
and other organizations shows that 
separate ventilation is necessary to 
prevent secondhand smoke from recir- 
culating through the ventilation sys- 
tem right into the rooms used by the 
children. 

In cases where unusual extenuating 
circumstances prevent total compli- 
ance, programs could apply for a par- 
tial waiver from this provision if they 
protect children from exposure to sec- 
ondhand smoke to the extent possible. 
This amendment also allows the adop- 
tion of the nonsmoking policy to be 
done through collective bargaining if 
such an agreement exists. And this 
amendment does not cover home-based 
child care services provided by rel- 
atives who receive Federal child care 
funds. 

This amendment also provides an ad- 
ditional role for the Environmental 
Protection Agency [EPA] with regard 
to environmental tobacco smoke. 
Under this legislation, the EPA will es- 
tablish guidelines for compliance under 
this act. 

Mr. President, I offer this amend- 
ment for one simple irrefutable reason; 
secondhand smoxe kills. 
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An EPA report released on January 7, 
1993 undeniably confirmed what public 
health officials have reported for sev- 
eral years: Smoking kills those who 
smoke and those who breath second- 
hand smoke. This report was released 
in the Bush administration by then Ad- 
ministrator Reilly with the full sup- 
port of the Secretary of HHS, Dr. Louis 
Sullivan. Since then, it has been en- 
dorsed by Administrator Browner and 
Secretary Shalala. 

Mr. President, do you know how the 
tobacco industry responded to this 6 
year, peer reviewed, unanimously ap- 
proved study? Nine tobacco companies 
are suing the Federal Government. 
They can’t refute the scientific find- 
ings, they can’t influence public opin- 
ion, so they are using their large prof- 
its to file a lawsuit. 

Now I have been having my disagree- 
ments with the tobacco industry ever 
since I became a Senator. I have come 
to admire their ingenuity and creativ- 
ity. But this response, this suit against 
the Government for releasing a sci- 
entific study documenting the impact 
their product has on human health— 
well, Mr. President, I have to confess 
that I didn’t expect that. 

But I did expect the EPA report to 
reach the conclusion it did: Second- 
hand smoke is a group A carcinogen, a 
group that includes toxins such as as- 
bestos, benzene and arsenic. 

The evidence is clear that second- 
hand smoke is taking an enormous toll 
on the health of Americans, particu- 
larly our children. According to the 
EPA report, 3,000 lung cancer deaths 
per year among nonsmokers result 
from exposure to secondhand smoke. 

But secondhand smoke takes the 
toughest toll on our Nation's children. 
Children exposed to secondhand smoke 
can suffer acute illness and ultimately 
may contract lung cancer. The EPA, 
unequivocally has stated that this is 
the case. 

Let me read some of the effects that 
secondhand smoke has on our Nation's 
children that are contained in the EPA 
report. 

Secondhand smoke causes more than 
200,000 lower respiratory tract infec- 
tions in young children annually, in- 
cluding bronchitis and pneumonia, re- 
sulting in 7,500 to 15,000 hospitaliza- 
tions. 

Secondhand smoke exacerbates asth- 
matic symptoms in children and is as- 
sociated with 8,000 to 26,000 new asthma 
cases in children. 

I want to point out that this is not 
the first word we have heard on this 
matter. In a separate study, the Amer- 
ican Heart Association concluded that 
exposure to secondhand smoke in- 
creases the risk of lung cancer, heart 
disease, and emphysema. They reported 
that approximately 50 percent of all 
children are exposed to secondhand 
smoke and it caused approximately 
35,000 to 40,000 cardiovascular disease 
related deaths each year. 
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Furthermore, in 1986, a Surgeon Gen- 
eral’s report called secondhand smoke 
a hazard to nonsmokers health. 

Given that kind of evidence, Govern- 
ment has to respond. We have in the 
past. In 1990, the Congress passed the 
Clean Air Act to regulate 189 hazardous 
air pollutants which were estimated to 
cause 1,500 deaths per year. Other Gov- 
ernment agencies like EPA, HHS, and 
VA and GSA have acted to protect 
their employees from secondhand 
smoke. 

Cities have adopted new regulations 
restricting indoor smoking. We have 
banned smoking on all domestic airline 
flights. And the White House, at the 
behest of the First Lady, the architect 
of the President’s health care plan, is 
now smoke free. 

We have made a start. 

But we have started in the wrong 
place. 

We have protected ourselves. But we 
have not yet protected our children 
and they, more than any other group in 
our society, are threatened by second- 
hand smoke. 

Children are the most vulnerable 
members of our society. They depend 
upon us to protect them and safeguard 
their health. They are the future of 
this country. Isn’t it time to give our 
children, especially those who depend 
on the Federal Government for valu- 
able services like health care and pre- 
school training, the same protection 
we already afford to airplane travelers 
and some Federal workers? 

We should prohibit smoking in feder- 
ally funded institutions which serve 
children under the age of 18 imme- 
diately, so that our children can breath 
healthy air. 

Now, I would just like to mention 
some of the many organizations which 
have endorsed pro-kids. The American 
Cancer Society, the American Heart 
Association, the American Lung Asso- 
ciation, the American Academy of Pe- 
diatrics, the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, the American Nurses Associa- 
tion, and the National Education Asso- 
ciation, which represents many of our 
Nation’s teachers. 

Now I would like to read from an 
EPA brochure entitled Secondhand 
Smoke.” I sent a copy of this brochure 
to all of my colleagues and I urge them 
to read it before we vote on this issue. 
Let me just read an admonition con- 
tained in this brochure: 

EPA recommends that every organization 
dealing with children have a smoking policy 
that effectively protects children from expo- 
sure to environmental tobacco smoke. 

Mr. President, it has been over a year 
since Congress received the EPA report 
that concluded that secondhand smoke 
kills and makes our children sick. 

Since then, companies, States, and 
localities have adopted policies to pro- 
tect nonsmokers from this deadly car- 
cinogen. Recently the fast food res- 
taurant Arby's has gone smoke free. 
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Last year, the U.S. Postal Service went 
smoke free. 

And what action has Congress taken 
to protect children from secondhand 
smoke? We have done nothing. Imagine 
that, the Post Office protects its work- 
ers from secondhand smoke but we 
haven’t protected children in federally 
funded day care centers. 

But the cruelest irony came last year 
when the U.S. Supreme Court ruled 
that a prisoner in Nevada—a prisoner— 
had the right to be protected from sec- 
ondhand smoke. The Supreme Court 
has protected prisoners but the Con- 
gress has not protected children. This 
is disgraceful. 

As the author of the airline smoking 
ban, I am embarrassed by this lack of 
action. We need to protect our children 
from secondhand smoke, right now, not 
some time in the future. 

Mr. President, I am asking for a 
small change in national policy and a 
small change in individual behavior. 
My amendment is not revolutionary— 
it simply expands current restrictions 
and applies them to facilities serving 
children. It is not punitive—it does not 
prevent people from smoking or punish 
them if they do; it simply says they 
cannot expose our children to the 
harmful effects of their behavior. It is 
not based on prejudice—it is a logical 
and necessary response to an unbroken 
record of objective scientific evidence. 

Mr. President, the time to act is now. 
We have the data, we know the risk to 
our children. The Senate must pass 
this amendment and we must enact 
this into law. We owe this to our chil- 
dren. 

Mr. President, I would like to engage 
the distinguished chairman of the 
Labor and Human Resources Commit- 
tee and bill manager in a colloquy with 
regard to my pro-kids amendment. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I 
would be happy to discuss this matter 
with the junior Senator from New Jer- 
sey. 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. Mr. President, I 
thank the distinguished chairman. As 
the bill manager knows, I have worked 
hard for several years to protect people 
from the dangers of secondhand smoke. 
One of the measures that I have pushed 
is called pro-kids, which the Senate is 
considering for the second time in 6 
months. Pro-kids would make all feder- 
ally funded programs serving children 
under the age of 18 smokefree. The Sen- 
ate initially passed pro-kids on Sep- 
tember 28, 1993 by a recorded vote of 95 
to 3 on the fiscal year 1994 Labor-HHS 
appropriations bill. Despite this over- 
whelming vote, the conferees dropped 
this provision. Critics of my amend- 
ment argued that this amendment was 
legislation on an appropriations bill. 

Now I am offering my amendment on 
an authorizing legislation, the Goals 
2000 bill. I was determined to ask for 
another rollcall vote to emphasize how 
important it is for the conferees to 
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hold this amendment. However, I will 
forgo this request if I receive assurance 
from the distinguished chairman of the 
Labor and Human Resources Commit- 
tee that he will make every effort to 
hold this amendment in conference. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I would say to the 
Senator from New Jersey that I sup- 
port his amendment and I intend to 
urge the House and Senate conferees on 
the Goals 2000 legislation to include 
the pro-kids amendment in the final 
conference report. 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. I appreciate the 
Senator’s comments and his commit- 
ment to make every effort to keep this 
amendment in conference. However, I 
wanted to inform the Senator that if 
this amendment is not included in the 
final conference report I will continue 
to push to enact this legislation. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I understand that the 
Senator is determined to see his 
amendment enacted into law and I 
commend him for it. 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. I thank the dis- 
tinguished floor manager for engaging 
in this colloquy. I have no objection to 
my pro-kids amendment being part of 
an accepted managers’ package. 

Mrs. BOXER. Mr. President, I wish to 
thank my colleagues on both sides of 
the aisle, Senator KENNEDY, Senator 
JEFFORDS, and Senator KASSEBAUM, for 
their assistance in including my 
amendment on the importance of 
mentoring programs in S. 1150, the 
Goals 2000: Educate America Act. Iam 
very grateful for their support. 

We have all seen or read the horrible 
statistics on the welfare of our chil- 
dren. One in five children lives in pov- 
erty; 380,000 students drop out of school 
each year, the teen pregnancy rate has 
soared and our children are growing up 
in a more violent society, the ramifica- 
tions of which we are just beginning to 
understand. 

Mentoring programs, where youths 
are matched with adults or peers who 
provide role models for them during 
the tough, at-risk years, can become 
the quality bridge between Head Start 
and high school. 

I know from personal experience that 
mentoring is a way to make a dif- 
ference in a child’s life, to reach into 
the goodness of a child and yourself at 
the same time. Everyone who cares 
about the future of our children should 
give a child time, attention, caring, 
and tutoring on school subjects and on 
life. 

There are examples of mentoring and 
peer tutoring programs in many of our 
schools and communities. They involve 
college students, youth service organi- 
zations, and senior citizens. Unfortu- 
nately, this proven strategy for helping 
our children succeed in school and in 
life receives little direct Federal assist- 
ance. That is why I introduced my 
amendment. 

The Boxer amendment expresses the 
sense of the Congress that Federal edu- 
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cation programs that provide assist- 
ance to elementary and secondary edu- 
cation students should include incen- 
tives for establishing mentoring, peer 
counseling, and peer tutoring pro- 
grams. After passage of the Goals 2000: 
Educate America Act, I hope we will 
move forward and act on this issue dur- 
ing consideration of the reauthoriza- 
tion of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act. 

Mr. BOND. Mr. President, I send an 
amendment to the desk on behalf of 
Senators DODD, ROCKEFELLER, HEFLIN, 
SHELBY, CHAFEE, GLENN, DANFORTH, 
HATFIELD, STEVENS, PRYOR, KOHL, 
INOUYE, DOMENICI, BINGAMAN, HOL- 
LINGS, DECONCINI, COCHRAN, and myself 
and ask for its immediate consider- 
ation. 

Mr. President, the bill we are debat- 
ing today deals extensively with ways 
to reform our Nation's struggling edu- 
cation system. Over the past 20 years, 
we have seen SAT scores decline by 35 
points, even though the amount of 
money spent per pupil on primary and 
secondary school students has in- 
creased 47 percent. After 1983, when the 
Carnegie Foundation published “А Na- 
tion At Risk,’’ States and the Congress 
were spurred to implement a number of 
major reforms, including reducing 
class sizes, increasing teacher pay and 
professional development opportuni- 
ties, placing increased emphasis on 
math and science, and the like. 

Despite 10 years of reform, our edu- 
cation system still struggles. Our kids 
rank next to last in the world among 
industrialized nations on proficiency in 
science. Only Spain, Slovenia, and Jor- 
dan score lower in math than United 
States students. Our kids take fewer 
foreign languages, and test scores have 
shown little or modest improvement. 
These trends are particularly disturb- 
ing as we enter a period of global com- 
petition. 

Why is this happening? I believe we 
must look further than the schools and 
teachers when we talk about reasons 
for our decline as an education super- 
power.” It is no secret that family dis- 
integration and decline has contributed 
greatly to many of the problems in the 
system. Schools are now expected, in- 
deed required, to take on many of the 
functions which were traditionally the 
responsibilities of the family. Many of 
our public schools now offer health 
classes, mental health counseling, 
school breakfast and lunch, and after- 
school programs. 

It is theoretically possible for a child 
to go through the entire day without 
seeing either parent. About two-thirds 
of mothers of children from 6 to 18 
work outside the home, whether by 
choice or because of financial neces- 
sity. The divorce rate has skyrocketed 
since 1970, and 20 percent of all kids 
now live with only one parent. The re- 
sult is that our kids are poorer in ma- 
terial terms, and worse, that parents 
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are less involved in their children’s 
lives than ever before. 

Recent studies have shown that par- 
ents spend only a few minutes each day 
in direct interaction with their chil- 
dren. I do not believe our children are 
better off as a result of these social 
trends; in fact I believe they suffer 
greatly. 

No one can argue that our teen sui- 
cide rate is up, and our teenage preg- 
nancy rate is unacceptable. Nearly half 
of school-age kids—44 percent—are left 
unsupervised after school. Those kids 
are more likely to do drugs, to engage 
in premarital sex, and to do poorly in 
school. The generation of kids cur- 
rently in our Nation’s public schools 
have less time with their parents than 
ever before—less time to share meals, 
less time to do homework, less time to 
learn from their parents what is and is 
not appropriate behavior. The results 
of this neglect show up in truancy, 
poor test scores, teenage pregnancy, 
drug and alcohol abuse, and a host of 
other social problems. 

Despite this accelerated pace of so- 
cial change over the years, children’s 
needs today are the same as they were 
in 1970. All children need at least one 
loving parent to provide for their mate- 
rial needs and to help develop their 
abilities, personalities, and characters. 
These needs do not begin at age 6, 10 or 
16, but at birth. A child cannot put his 
needs on hold until his parent is ready 
and willing to meet them. In fact the 
first years are the most important. 

As Reverend Halverson has pointed 
out, a child learns half of all he will 
ever know by the time he reaches age 
3. Within the first 3 years of life, the 
foundations of personality, character, 
and learning are laid through the ex- 
ample and effort of a child’s parents. 
Yet today’s American parent faces 
pressures that were unheard of a gen- 
eration ago. Young mothers have en- 
tered the work force, both by choice 
and economic necessity, in record num- 
bers over the last two decades, Parents 
often have jobs that force the family to 
relocate to cities away from extended 
family members. The result is that 
children spend less time with their par- 
ents than ever before; in addition, they 
are often away from grandmothers, 
aunts, and other members of their fam- 
ily who can provide the support that is 
necessary through good times and bad. 

Mr. President, I believe that parent 
education and early childhood develop- 
ment programs can help parents coun- 
teract the disturbing trend of not hav- 
ing enough time to spend with their 
children and the problem of extended 
family separation. Missouri, Illinois, 
Kansas, and many other States have 
begun to offer parent education pro- 
grams in order to help parents be their 
children’s first and very best teachers. 

The Parents as Teachers Program, 
development in my home State of Mis- 
souri, provides new parents with infor- 
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mation about all stages of a child’s de- 
velopment and advice about how to 
deal with the challenges that come 
with having children: Teething, night- 
mares, temper tantrums, illnesses, and 
more. Health screening is also provided 
on a periodic basis for each child so 
that health problems do not go unde- 
tected and untreated. 

Parents as teachers and similar pro- 
grams emphasize the importance of 
parents in developing the emotional, 
physical, and social elements of their 
children’s personalities in addition to 
providing for their material needs. Par- 
ents as teachers helps parents make 
the most of the time they spend with 
their children and provides construc- 
tive advice about how to beat the time 
crunch. 

Missouri has found great success 
through parents as teachers; children 
enter school ready to learn and their 
parents are involved in the schools and 
in their children’s education. 

Mr. President, I do not believe we 
will ever be able to reform education 
until we really involve those with the 
primary responsibility: parents. Re- 
search shows that parental involve- 
ment in the education of their children 
is the key to long-term gains for 
youngsters. Parents are their chil- 
dren’s first and most influential teach- 
ers. What parents do to help their chil- 
dren learn is more important to aca- 
demic success than other factors. We 
need to help ensure strong links be- 
tween the home and school from the 
earliest possible time. 

At the request of Senator HATFIELD, 
the committee has added a seventh na- 
tional goal: that of parental involve- 
ment. I commend the Senator from Or- 
egon for his strong voice on behalf of 
parents. Frankly, the idea of parental 
involvement is so simple, so basic, so 
fundamental to true progress that I am 
surprised it took this long to be in- 
cluded in the national goals. 

Now, for that goal to be truly mean- 
ingful, we should put some teeth be- 
hind it. 

The parents-as-teachers curriculum 
starts early in strengthening the foun- 
dations of later learning—language and 
intellectual development, curiosity and 
social skills. In addition, health 
screening is provided for participating 
preschool children to detect potential 
impairments early. 

Parents as teachers is a proven, effec- 
tive program. Two independent re- 
search studies have shown that chil- 
dren participating in parents as teach- 
ers consistently score significantly 
higher on all measures of intellectual 
achievement, auditory comprehension, 
verbal ability, and language ability 
than their peers who did not partici- 
pate. And these gains held true regard- 
less of the socioeconomic status of the 
family, or marital status of the par- 
ents. 

Parents-as-teachers staff have been 
successful in identifying and interven- 
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ing to help children overcome devel- 
opmental delays, and in encouraging 
families to seek medical assistance or 
other specialized services. Many chil- 
dren receive no health screening be- 
tween birth and the time they enter 
school. The Parents-as-Teachers Pro- 
gram provides periodic health screen- 
ing so that minor vision and hearing 
problems can be arrested early, before 
they result in developmental delays. 
Early intervention through parents as 
teachers results in improved or cor- 
rected conditions before a child reaches 
school. 

Parents participating in parents as 
teachers were shown in the same study 
to be more knowledgeable about child- 
rearing practices and child develop- 
ment than comparison parents. 

And another study done in 1989 
showed that children maintained these 
gains through the first grade. Teachers 
reported that parents who had partici- 
pated in the program were more in- 
volved in school activities than non- 
participants. Thus the crucial link be- 
tween home and school is established 
through this program. 

Research has also shown that many 
two-parent, middle-income families 
have problems with parent-child com- 
munication and family stress, putting 
their children at risk for developmen- 
tal delays. Some of you may recall a 
George Will editorial titled “Мобһегв 
Who Don’t Know How,” which referred 
to this phenomenon as the ‘Gilded 
Ghetto”, where parents give their chil- 
dren everything but time, which is cru- 
cial to child development. 

Implementation of parents as teach- 
ers on a broad scale could go a long 
way toward ensuring that our Nation 
meets the first educational goal: That 
all children enter school ready to 
learn. 

Briefly, my amendment would set up 
a $20 million competitive grant for 
States who wish to begin or expand 
parent education programs for families 
with kids birth to 3. We believe provid- 
ing seed money to expand proven-effec- 
tive programs is an appropriate role for 
the Federal Government. 

We envision that down the road the 
States will be able to muster the politi- 
cal support they need for this great 
program to sustain it by themselves, 
and provide for a diminishing Federal 
share over the 5-year authorization. 

Mr. President, I have a personal in- 
terest in the ongoing success of this 
program. The program started with a 
bit of Federal seed money in four Mis- 
souri school districts while I was Gov- 
ernor. My wife Carolyn and I utilized 
the information from the program 
when our son Sam was born, and expe- 
rienced first-hand its beneficial effects, 
both for parents and children. For four 
successive State of the State Addresses 
as Missouri Governor, I asked that the 
pat program be authorized for every 
school district statewide. 
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Since I signed it into law in 1984, the 
program has served 167,000 Missouri 
families. Currently, 65,000 Missouri 
families participate each year. The 
program serves 35 percent of all fami- 
lies with children 0-3 regardless of so- 
cioeconomic status. And the families 
love it. 

I would certainly like to see the day 
that parents as teachers is offered in 
every school district in America. I be- 
lieve that equipping parents to maxi- 
mize the intellectual and social devel- 
opment of their children is the best in- 
vestment we can make in the next gen- 
eration. 

Children spend far more time at 
home with their parents than they do 
in school. In fact, teachers tell me that 
it is virtually impossible for children 
to separate behavior and motivation to 
learn in school from what is going on 
at home. Yet, in terms of education 
policy we spend little time focusing on 
home life, and in most Federal pro- 
grams children are taken out of their 
homes and put in centers and cared for 
by professionals. It makes infinitely 
more sense for us to focus on parents, 
and to equip them with the skills they 
need and want to help ensure the best 
possible start for their children. That 
is what this amendment does, and I 
urge its support. 

Mr. DODD. Mr. President, I rise 
today in strong support of the amend- 
ment offered by Senator BOND to in- 
clude the Parents as Teachers Program 
in the Goals 2000 legislation, and I com- 
mend the Senator from Missouri for his 
leadership in moving this important 
program forward. 

Goals 2000 establishes in law our na- 
tional education goals. The first of 
these goals calls for all children in 
America to start school ready to learn 
by the year 2000. It is astonishing that 
this is still a goal rather than a reality 
for a country as wealthy as ours. Even 
more astonishing is the fact that it is 
a goal we are far from achieving. 

NOT READY TO LEARN 

The national goals panel reported 
last year that just over half of all 3- to 
5-уеаг-о14в attend preschool and that 
only 53 percent are read to each day. In 
addition, the panel reported that only 
37 percent of 2-year-olds are immunized 
against major childhood disease. 

These are serious obstacles we must 
overcome if we ever hope to make a 
difference in our schools. But the route 
to school readiness is no mystery—we 
have proven models that have been suc- 
cessful in preparing children for school. 

PARENTS THE MOST IMPORTANT TEACHERS 

The Parents as Teachers Program is 
one of the best of those. It succeeds by 
recognizing that parents are a child’s 
first and most important teachers and 
by giving parents the tools they need 
to be successful in this role. 

The Parents as Teachers Program 
began in Missouri in 1981 under the 
leadership of Governor KIT BOND. Over 
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the last decade, the program spread 
and is now working in 41 States—in- 
cluding Connecticut—to enhance par- 
ents’ role in education. 

Local voluntary programs provide 
parents of infants and toddlers with 
child development information and as- 
sistance. Parent educators work with 
parents to support their efforts to cre- 
ate home environments conducive to 
learning. 

MODEST COST, IMPRESSIVE RESULT 

The approach is simple and the cost 
modest. But the results are impressive 
and far-reaching. Several thorough 
evaluations have shown that children 
who participated in the program score 
significantly higher on measures of 
school-related achievement. In addi- 
tion, child development experts speak 
highly of this approach, among them 
Dr. Edward Zigler, director of the Bush 
Center in Child Development and So- 
cial Policy at Yale University. 

While the Parents as Teachers Pro- 
gram most obviously addresses the 
challenge of our first national edu- 
cation goal—school readiness—it 
should also help us achieve all the oth- 
ers, from school completion and stu- 
dent achievement to making our 
schools safe and drug-free. There are 
few factors as critical to improving our 
schools as the involvement of parents. 
The Parents as Teachers Program en- 
gages parents in education from day 
one and brings us a vital ally in our ef- 
forts to achieve our goals. 

I believe the Parents as Teachers 
Program can be a critical component 
of our efforts in the Goals 2000 legisla- 
tion, and I urge my colleagues to join 
me in support of this amendment. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to join my colleague and friend 
Senator BOND as a cosponsor of the 
amendment to Goals 2000, pertaining to 
parents as teachers. I am an original 
cosponsor of this legislation, which, as 
you know, will encourage States to es- 
tablish parents as teachers programs. 

Senator BOND and I have been trying 
to get this legislation passed by the 
Senate for several years. 

Parents as Teachers provides guid- 
ance and support to new parents, en- 
couraging them to nurture a readiness 
to learn in their infants. Data collected 
in a 13-year study of the early develop- 
ment by the Harvard University pre- 
school project, indicate that language, 
curiosity, social skills, and cognitive 
intelligence, lay the foundation for 
learning. The study further shows that, 
with few exceptions, the development 
of these skills in a 6-year-old can be 
predicted at age 3. An official who 
headed several departments in the Mo- 
bile, AL, County Public School Sys- 
tem, told a group of State legislatures 
and business persons: 

We weep when we see the conditions some 
of the 4- and 5-year-old children are in when 
they come to us. They don’t understand sim- 
ple directions, are afraid of adults and other 
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children, and have low receptive and expres- 
sive language. They are simply not ready ei- 
ther for kindergarten or first grade. 

The time and effort involved in help- 
ing children try to catchup are stagger- 
ing. 

Parents as Teachers is the obvious 
next step beyond Head Start. By begin- 
ning at the beginning, prevention can 
replace remediation. 

The Parents as Teachers Program is 
spreading across the Nation. It is grow- 
ing because it has a proven record of 
success. In my home State of Alabama, 
parents as teachers programs have 
been very successful. 

These Alabama programs receive fi- 
nancial support and encouragement 
from the Children’s Trust Fund. The 
Alabama Children's Trust Fund pro- 
vided the original funds which allowed 
the Mobile, AL, Parents as First 
Teachers Program to open its doors. 

However, there is a need for imme- 
diate Federal financial assistance. The 
original pilot program in Mobile, AL, 
and the Parents as Teachers Program 
in Montgomery almost had to close 
their doors several years ago because of 
lack of funds. The Montgomery pro- 
gram is partially supported by Mont- 
gomery County Board of Education 
funds but can serve only a small seg- 
ment of its target population. 

There is a growing recognition in 
this country of the importance of the 
first 3 years of a child’s development. 
Subtle and overt influences during this 
period of development may adversely 
affect the academic and social develop- 
ment of children. I am convinced that 
the Parents as Teachers Program is the 
most effective system available to help 
parents best nurture their children. 

Money spent on this program is 
clearly an investment. By reaching 
children before problems take root, 
failure and the need for remediation 
can be avoided. Further, the Parents as 
Teachers Program can help parents 
nurture the skills necessary for their 
children’s later school success. 

The Parents as Teachers Program 
may also help to address some social 
problems facing our Nation. The Chil- 
dren’s Trust Fund of Alabama is con- 
vinced that this program can prevent 
or reduce child abuse, which is a prob- 
lem affecting all socioeconomic and ra- 
cial groups. Also, the Montgomery 
County, AL, Board of Education has 
demonstrated its confidence in this 
program to aid teen mothers by choos- 
ing this as its focus group. 

Parents as Teachers will not create a 
huge Federal bureaucratic program. It 
is designed to encourage States to 
adopt parents as teachers projects by 
providing seed money. 

Mr. President, I would like to see 
Parents as Teachers Programs avail- 
able to parents and infants statewide 
and nationwide. 

Not only has this program proven it- 
self as an effective deterrent to child 
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abuse and infant mortality but it has 
also been an effective preparatory pro- 
gram for learning, and a stimulus of 
the curiosity and problem solving 
skills so desperately needed in our Na- 
tion. 

I am sure that my colleagues agree 
that an ounce of prevention is worth a 
pound of cure. 

Mr. President, I strongly urge my 
colleagues to consider the potential of 
this program, then join us in support of 
this amendment which will encourage 
States to establish Parents as Teachers 
Programs. 

Mr. SHELBY. Mr. President, I rise in 
support of the Bond amendment on 
Parents As Teachers. I cosponsored 
similar legislation in the 10156 and 102d 
Congresses because I believed then, as I 
do now, that parents must be actively 
involved in the education of their chil- 
dren if children are to reach their full- 
est potential. 

I am sure that if any of us could re- 
member the very first thing we 
learned, there is a high probability 
that a parent taught it to us—whether 
it was shaking a rattler or reading a 
nursery rhyme. Since parents are chil- 
dren's first teachers, it is important 
that parents have the necessary knowl- 
edge and skills to ensure that their 
children’s preschool years are spent in 
a positive and productive educational 
environment. 

Numerous studies indicate that the 
first years of a child’s life profoundly 
affect his later learning capabilities. 
For example, during the early years, 
children learn more at a faster rate 
than at other periods of their lives. In 
addition, the development of language, 
intelligence, and curiosity occur dur- 
ing the first 3 years of life. A child’s 
personality also is most actively mold- 
ed during this period. Thus, it is impor- 
tant that parents reflect a loving and 
enthusiastic attitude towards the 
child. Parents must know: How to show 
affection for the child; how to express 
pride in the child’s accomplishments; 
how to choose educational toys; how to 
answer the child’s questions, and how 
to allow the child to explore his envi- 
ronment freely as long as the explo- 
ration does not endanger the child’s 
safety. 

Parents who do these things well can 
reasonably expect that their children 
will grow up emotionally stable and in- 
tellectually prepared for school. 

Because the first 3 years of a child’s 
life are so important, we must put 
forth our best efforts to ensure that 
parents know how to teach and care for 
their children. While this statement 
seems clearly obvious to most of us, we 
must realize that childrearing to a 
great extent in America is trial and 
error often based on the experiences of 
our parents or other adults in our lives. 
However, we have an opportunity here 
to take advantage of years of research 
in early childhood development to 
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compensate for some of the experiences 
which have been passed on that may 
not contribute to a positive learning 
environment. 

It is especially important that par- 
ents be educated to be good parents be- 
cause so many of today’s parents are 
mere children themselves. However, 
the Parents as Teachers Program ad- 
dresses the needs of all parents—young 
and old, poor and middle class. 

Many believe that the parents as 
teachers legislation is unnecessary be- 
cause we already have Head Start. I 
agree that Head Start is an extremely 
effective program which I whole- 
heartedly support; however, for many 
children, Head Start, which begins at 
age 3, is too late. 

The parents as teachers legislation 
would go a long way in bridging the 
gap between birth and Head Start. This 
amendment would provide seed money 
to States to fund an early childhood 
education program for parents. Specifi- 
cally, the legislation would authorize a 
$100 million competitive grant program 
over 5 years for States desiring to 
begin or expand parents as teachers 
programs. Under the legislation, Fed- 
eral funding would decline to 75 per- 
cent in the third year, 50 percent in the 
fourth year, and 25 percent in the fifth 
year. After the fifth year, the legisla- 
tion would require the States to pick 
up the cost of the program. 

I am pleased to support the Bond 
amendment because I am familiar with 
the success of the Parents as Teachers 
Program in my home State of Ala- 
bama. The Alabama program enrolls 
parents when the mother is pregnant, 
and the family remains in the program 
until the child’s third birthday. The 
program provides services such as: 
Home visits by parent educators 
trained in child development; group 
meetings to help parents share experi- 
ences; periodic health screening of chil- 
dren to check sensory and educational 
development; and referral to commu- 
nity and professional services if prob- 
lems аге detected during the 
screenings. 

The Alabama Parents as Teachers 
Program is based on a Missouri model 
established in 1984. A recent study of 
the children who participated in the 
Missouri program in the early 80's indi- 
cated that the children were signifi- 
cantly ahead of other children in aca- 
demic performance at the end of the 
first grade. In addition, the study also 
revealed that the parents in the Mis- 
souri program have continued to play a 
more active role in their children’s 
education than other parents. 

The results of the Missouri study and 
the success of the program in Alabama 
are enough for me to know that this 
legislation is worthy of my support. We 
cannot skimp when it comes to the 
education of our children—they are our 
country’s future. Although the funding 
of the Parents as Teachers Program 
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would result іп budget expenditures, 
the long-term benefit to society would 
far outweigh the short-term costs of 
the program. The results would trans- 
late into a sound financial investment 
that will save future costs for welfare, 
social services, and the criminal jus- 
tice system. I strongly urge all of my 
colleagues to support this amendment 
which represents an investment in the 
human capital of our Nation. Thank 
you, Mr. President. I yield back the 
balance of my time. 

Mr. BINGAMAN. Mr. President, I am 
proud to be a cosponsor of Senator 
BOND’s bill S. 715, the Parents as 
Teachers Act, and of this amendment. 

As a member of the National Edu- 
cation Goals Panel, I have paid special 
attention to Goal One—that every 
child will enter school ready to learn. 
In the course of that work, I have be- 
come convinced of the critical impor- 
tance of good parenting in a child’s 
early years—children who are read to 
become better readers, children who 
participate in activities with their par- 
ents, whether they be going to church 
or neighborhood events or libraries, are 
more successful in the early grades in 
school—and later on as they proceed 
through school. Parents are their chil- 
dren’s first teachers—but sometimes 
they need help in being the best teach- 
ers they can be. Parents as Teachers 
offers parents the opportunity to learn 
more about child development, child 
safety, and child health. 

In Las Cruces, NM, we have a Parents 
as Teachers Program which has been 
tremendously successful. Like all Par- 
ents as Teachers Programs, it is en- 
tirely voluntary—parents ask for these 
services. Last year the program served 
276 families in the Las Cruces area— 
there are over 300 participants cur- 
rently enrolled. Vision, hearing, and 
developmental screening are offered 
and 10 visits per year are made to par- 
ticipants’ homes. In Las Cruces there 
are three bilingual parent educators 
and all of their birth-to-year-3 curricu- 
lums have been translated into Span- 
ish. When I visited with the program 
last year I spoke with parents who de- 
scribed to me how valuable the pro- 
gram had been for them—not only with 
respect to the intellectual and social 
development of their children but in 
terms of their own self-respect and es- 
teem as parents. 

In Las Cruces the PAT Program pro- 
vides the parenting component for 
Even Start and the Migrant Even Start 
Program but it does much more be- 
cause it reaches out to families regard- 
less of their income level. Seventy-five 
of the Las Cruces families are from the 
White Sands Missile Range. These par- 
ents have welcomed the Parents as 
Teachers Program—have sought out 
these services and are grateful for the 
support which PAT has given them in 
what is the most important and prob- 
ably the hardest job in life—parenting. 
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I strongly urge you to support this 
amendment to establish and fund the 
Parents as Teachers Program as part of 
Goals 2000. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to be an original cosponsor of 
the Parents as Teachers Act and the 
amendment offered by the distin- 
guished Senator from Missouri, Sen- 
ator KIT BOND, to S. 1150. 

Parents are a child’s first teacher. 
Research shows that fundamental, life- 
long learning skills are established 
from infancy. It is reported that self- 
esteem is established by the age of 4. 
The parent-child relationship is a criti- 
cal factor in a child’s success in early 
school years and throughout life. 

But parents do not instinctively 
know how to help their children build a 
foundation for learning and health 
care, They need tools and guidance to 
be good at helping their children in 
this way. 

That is why this amendment is so 
important. It authorizes the Secretary 
of Education to make grants, on a com- 
petitive basis, to establish community 
programs to help parents provide a life 
of learning and growing for their chil- 
dren and to make the transition be- 
tween infancy and independence. 

Specifically, it provides $20 million 
in funding for approximately 1,000 
school districts to participate in this 
program, The average annual cost for 
each district is $20,000. Once estab- 
lished, States and local communities 
will eventually pick up the cost of the 
program. This legislation phases out 
Federal funds through а declining 
match from 100 to 25 percent over a 5- 
year authorization. 

This amendment provides parents 
with the tools to strengthen language 
skills, intellectual development, social 
skills, and health care of children 
throughout their lives. The program 
has an adult literacy component, open 
to parents with children aged 3 and 
under, regardless of their socio eco- 
nomic status. 

It also establishes a national center 
to provide information, training, and 
technical assistance to participants. 

Key provisions include: 

Home visits by parent educators 
upon request to give research-based in- 
formation to parents about language 
skills, psychological, and physical de- 
velopment; 

Periodic health screening to ensure 
that disabilities or development prob- 
lems are detected before a child enters 
school; and 

Group visits for parents to allow 
them to meet parents with children of 
the same age and establish a support 
group to discuss problems. 

My home State of Mississippi has de- 
veloped a program patterned after the 
successful Missouri Parents as Teach- 
ers model. Located in Jackson, MS, the 
Center for Family Education is sup- 
ported by a cooperative partnership be- 
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tween the Junior League of Jackson, 
Central Presbyterian Church in Jack- 
son, the Field Cooperative Association, 
the Child Care Food Program of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, the 
Mississippi Department of Human 
Services, and Frito Lay, Inc. 

The Jackson program utilizes part- 
time paid staff and volunteers in a pub- 
lic-private effort. It has brought dra- 
matic and positive change in the qual- 
ity of life for the families it has served. 
It provides the missing link in the mo- 
saic of Federal and State services to 
children and families, and it works be- 
cause it recognizes that positive paren- 
tal involvement is the key to a child's 
successful development. 

The first of the six education goals 
established by the President and the 
Nation’s Governors is: “Ву the year 
2000, all children in America will start 
school ready to learn.” 

Nothing could be more important in 
achieving this goal than helping par- 
ents establish a home environment for 
their children that celebrates learning 
and good health care. This is a good 
prevention program because its long- 
term benefits should result in better 
educated and more employable youth, 
fewer drop-outs, reduced teen preg- 
nancy, less need for remedial education 
programs, and less dependency on 
drugs and alcohol. 

The Parents as Teachers Act calls for 
a modest investment in Federal fund- 
ing. But this modest investment will 
generate a huge return for individuals 
and entire communities. I thank Sen- 
ator BOND for asking me to join as a 
sponsor of this amendment and applaud 
him for bringing this exemplary model 
program to our attention. 

Mr. DODD. Mr. President, I rise 
today to support the amendment to S. 
1150 reauthorizing the office of edu- 
cational research and improvement. It 
is particularly fitting that we take it 
up as a part of our broader efforts to 
assist local communities in improving 
their schools through the Goal 2000 leg- 
islation. 

It is true that at first glance, the Of- 
fice of Educational Research and Im- 
provement may not seem integral to 
education reform. This is certainly not 
an attention-grabbing office of the 
Government. But it nonetheless plays 
an indispensable role because it is the 
Office that tells us what works and 
what doesn’t when it comes to edu- 
cation. 

TOP-QUALITY RESEARCH 

The reauthorization of the Office of 
Education Research and Improvement 
ensures that schools across the country 
will have access to top-quality, timely 
education research. I am particularly 
pleased that this legislation includes 
changes I offered to ensure that the Of- 
fice will study one of the most serious 
problems facing our schools today—vi- 
olence. 
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THE NEED ТО STUDY VIOLENCE 

A few years ago, the idea that the Of- 
fice of Educational Research and Im- 
provement should study violence would 
have seemed preposterous. I am sorry 
to say, however, that violence is a re- 
ality in many of our schools, and they 
need the Office’s help to develop and 
evaluate promising strategies to 
stop it. 

While we are working through the 
Safe Schools Act to provide direct se- 
curity assistance to schools, we must 
acknowledge that Federal dollars alone 
will never be sufficient to reach every 
community in need of help. Through 
Federal research, however, we can pro- 
vide schools across the country with 
valuable information about what works 
and what doesn’t in violence preven- 
tion. They can then use that informa- 
tion to make their own buildings safe 
for their students. 

INCIDENTS DEMONSTRATE NEED FOR HELP 

The need for this help is clear. 
Schools need to know how to stop 
shootings like the one that took the 
life of young Miguel DeJesus last year 
as he approached the front door of his 
school in New Britain, CT. Schools 
need to know how to stop the terror 
caused when gunfire breaks out in 
their hallways, as happened at Dunbar 
High School here in Washington last 
month. Schools need to know how they 
can safeguard their students and teach- 
ers and create an environment fit for 
learning. 

Bringing the benefit of the Office of 
Educational Research and Improve- 
ment’s works in this and other areas 
into the classroom is one of the most 
useful things we can do to help our 
schools help themselves. I urge my col- 
leagues to join me in support of this 
amendment. 

Mr. BINGAMAN. Mr. President, I am 
offering today on behalf of myself and 
on behalf of Senator DOMENICI an 
amendment in order to rectify an ex- 
tremely unfortunate situation which 
has arisen in our State as a result of an 
inadvertent error by the chapter 1 of- 
fice of the Department of Education. 
Because of that error, many children 
who would otherwise be entitled to 
chapter 1 services over the 3 years will 
not receive those services. 

Colfax County is a small county in 
northern New Mexico. In 1993, Colfax 
received notice from the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Education that its chapter 1 
allocation, which had been expected to 
be about $330,000 was instead over 
$680,000. Upon receipt of this unex- 
pected funding, Colfax contacted the 
Department of Education to verify the 
amount. Colfax was told that the 
amount was correct. Colfax proceeded 
to distribute the money as required by 
chapter 1—including over $500,000 to 
the Raton District, Colfax's largest 
school district. 

Ration then hired additional teachers 
and other professionals, including peo- 


ple who left long-standing jobs to join 
the chapter 1 Program and other who 
moved to Raton to join the chapter 1 
staff. 

Around Thanksgiving this year, 
Colfax was notified by the Department 
that the Department had made a mis- 
take and that the chapter allocation 
had indeed been too high. After consid- 
erable negotiation and correspondence 
the Department notified Colfax that re- 
payment was required under the law 
and could be made over 3 years. I will 
note that it is my understanding that 
throughout the negotiation the Depart- 
ment was very helpful and apologetic— 
but the Department simply has no dis- 
cretionary funds which it could use to 
rectify such a situation. 

The extra amount paid to Colfax 
came at the expense of the other coun- 
ties across the Nation participating in 
the Chapter 1 Program—but only in the 
average amount of $195 per county. The 
effect on those counties of the under- 
payment was certainly de minimis. 
But, if Colfax is required to pay back 
the excess $350,000 over the next 3 
years, its Chapter 1 Program, assuming 
funding at current levels, will be re- 
duced by one-third to one-half for each 
of those years. Thus, many children 
otherwise in need of, and deserving, 
chapter 1 services will deprived of 
those services. Colfax County does not 
have other resources from which to 
make up this shortfall. This is a major 
and devastating blow to a school sys- 
tem and its deserving children. 

The amendment which I am propos- 
ing today with Senator DOMENICI would 
forgive the obligation of Colfax to 
repay this money. At the same time it 
would provide that the counties receiv- 
ing underpayments would not be re- 
paid—but, as I have noted, that would 
have an imperceptible impact on other 
counties. 

We have an opportunity here to rec- 
tify a major injustice to a small school 
district and I ask you to join me in 
voting to support this amendment. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to join my colleague from New 
Mexico, Senator BINGAMAN, in offering 
this amendment. 

This matter was first brought to my 
attention by Paul Malano, director of 
Chapter 1 at Raton Public Schools. 
Raton is the largest school district in 
the small county of Colfax in New Mex- 
ico. Like many schools in rural areas, 
Raton has more than its fair share of 
disadvantaged children, and depends on 
Chapter 1 funding to provide these stu- 
dents with the assistance they need. 

When Colfax County learned, late 
last year, that it was to receive an un- 
expected windfall in Chapter 1 funds, it 
brought this matter to the attention of 
the New Mexico State Department of 
Education. The State Department of 
Education notified the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Education that in all likeli- 
hood, the large amount of Chapter 1 
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funding that had been allocated to 
Colfax County was due to an oversight, 
and to please check the figures again. 
When the Department of Education 
verified that the amount of funding 
was, indeed, correct, Colfax County 
began distributing its funds. 

Some time later, the county was no- 
tified that the amount that had been 
paid out to Colfax County had been the 
result of a mistake on the part of the 
U.S. Department of Education, and 
that Colfax would now be required to 
repay the amount of overpayment. 
This amount is in excess of $350,000. 
However, to help Colfax pay back the 
amount, the Department agreed to 
allow Colfax to repay the amount over 
3 years. 

Now, for a small district and county, 
$100,000 per year is a considerable sum. 
And as Colfax had already spent most 
the funding it had been given—since 
the Department of Education con- 
firmed upon double-checking that the 
amount it received was correct—it has 
very little remaining funds with which 
to repay the excess. Therefore, the pay- 
ments are to be taken out of the coun- 
ty’s Chapter 1 funding each year for 3 
years. 

Senator BINGAMAN has explained 
more fully than I the details of the 
amendment we are offering. But the 
bottom line is that it allows Colfax 
County to waive the amount of this 
overpayment. It is plain that Colfax 
County acted in good faith by bringing 
this matter to the attention of the U.S. 
Department of Education. With the De- 
partment’s confirmation that the fund- 
ing was indeed correct, Colfax acted in 
the only way it knew how—it distrib- 
uted the funds to its students. It is now 
being penalized because it asked that 
the Department double-check its fig- 
ures, and because it distributed the 
funding to its poor students. We want 
to remedy this situation. 

This amendment was drafted with 
the assistance of the Department of 
Education, and has been cleared by 
both sides. I appreciate the Senate's 
consideration of this amendment, and I 
want to thank my colleague, Senator 
BINGAMAN, for his leadership on this 
issue. 

Mr. MCCONNELL. I have introduced 
a sense-of-the-Senate amendment ex- 
pressing that Federal tax law should 
not preclude States from promoting 
higher education savings plans for 
Americans. 

It is my hope that reforms to the tax 
code can be initiated to provide fami- 
lies with an incentive to save for their 
children's education. By encouraging 
long-term savings we can help Ameri- 
cans defray the rising costs of edu- 
cation. 

Many of my colleagues are probably 
aware that higher education costs have 
skyrocketed over the last several dec- 
ades. At the present rate of 8 percent 
per year, a $5,000 per year tuition bill 
will be $11,700 by the year 2000. 
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Soon, a typical middle-class family 
will not be able to afford the luxury of 
a college education if they do not have 
the opportunity or the encouragement 
to save. Since 1982, the personal sav- 
ings rate has continually declined from 
8 percent to a near record low of 3.8 
percent in August 1992. This figure is 
quite discouraging, especially, consid- 
ering that the cost of education contin- 
ues to rise. 

Mr. President, nobody disagrees that 
this Nation’s future is dependent on 
the education of our youth. Not only do 
we need to train our future scientists 
and business leaders, but we need to 
provide service personnel and tradi- 
tional blue-collar occupations with 
skills. 

There are three parts to this amend- 
ment. The first expresses the sense of 
the Senate that individuals should be 
provided an initiative to save in order 
to meet the higher education costs of 
their children. 

The second provision urges that 
State organizations sponsoring edu- 
cation savings plans be made exempt 
from Federal taxation. Presently, there 
are 34 States that have some form of 
education savings plan and thousands 
of individuals vested in those pro- 
grams. It seems unnecessary to re- 
invent the wheel. Let’s allow the exist- 
ing plans to continue to operate—only 
more efficiently. 

The third provision urges that cor- 
porate and individual gifts to the edu- 
cation trust fund be made exempt from 
Federal taxation. Such investments 
would be distributed among partici- 
pants on a pro rata basis. This would 
boost the return to participants and 
would also provide corporations the op- 
portunity to invest in the future lead- 
ers in this country. 

I believe that these reforms will pro- 
vide families a reasonable solution to 
providing for their child's education. In 
addition, it enhances State programs 
that already have provided savings op- 
portunities for their residents. I am 
pleased the Senate has accepted this 
amendment. This is the first step to 
providing families the opportunity to 
invest in their educational future. 

Mr. BURNS. Mr. President, I rise 
today to thank the managers of the bill 
for accepting a modified form of the 
amendment that I had proposed to 
Goals 2000. 

This amendment would state that 
nothing in this bill would authorize the 
Federal Government to mandate the 
use of any curriculum, instructional 
material, or test by home schools or 
private schools. 

I have heard from a lot of folks—and 
I am sure my colleagues have, too— 
who are concerned that this bill is the 
beginning of the Federal takeover of 
our country’s school system. 

I have also heard from those who sup- 
port the bill, who say that this is not 
the intention of the bill. 
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Experience has taught me that noth- 
ing is more attractive to the bureau- 
crats than the opportunity to increase 
regulation and control. 

Anyone who is involved in education 
can tell you how many regulations and 
how much paperwork they must deal 
with under Chapter One and the Indi- 
viduals With Disabilities Education 
Act [IDEA]. 

So I do not think folks are too far off 
the mark when they express concern 
about more Federal control. 

Let me remind my colleagues—the 
education of children between kinder- 
garten and high school is a State and 
local responsibility. 

That is only fair, considering that 94 
percent of the money for schools comes 
from these sources. 

Goals 2000 will supposedly increase 
efforts to reform our schools. Let me 
say that much reform is already taking 
place. 

Goals 2000 focuses on public schools. I 
strongly support our public schools. 
My children attend them. 

Iam glad that my colleague, Senator 
GREGG, was successful in amending the 
bill to strengthen the protection for 
public schools. 

Let us not forget, though, that public 
schools are not the only option for 
many Americans. There are private 
schools, and yes, there are home 
schools, too. 

In fact, there are over 700 home 
schools in my State of Montana alone. 
And the statistics indicate that home 
schoolers do a fine job of educating 
their children. 

Again, I do not think the Federal 
Government should have control over 
what is taught and what tests are used 
in any American school. 

I thank the managers of the bill— 
Senator KENNEDY and Senator JEF- 
FORDS—and I also thank Senator MACK 
and Senator CRAIG, who are cosponsors. 

Thank you, Mr. President. I yield the 
floor. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New York is recognized. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. Madam President, I 
rise toward the end of this debate for 
the purpose of reading a short essay on 
the subject of goals in education and 
standards in public life. My purpose, 
very simply, will be to say that on the 
two quantifiable goals which we are 
going to legislate today, there is no 
possibility of our achieving them by 
the year 2000. And it is a source of 
some concern to me that we are going 
forward as we now do, evidently not 
aware of this. Although, if I may, I, for 
one, have written in great detail an ar- 
ticle in The Public Interest, in the win- 
ter of 1991. It is a simple article enti- 
бей “Educational Goals and Political 
Plans,” saying what on Earth was the 
Bush administration doing associating 
itself with these matters? How could 
the Governors have signed on? And 
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does this mean we have learned noth- 
ing from educational research over the 
past 30 years? 

I ask unanimous consent that this ar- 
ticle be printed in the RECORD at the 
end of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. Madam President, I 
have in mind the two quantifiable 
goals in the bill before us, These are, 
No. 2: School completion. Goal: By the 
year 2000, the high school graduation 
rate will increase to at least 90 percent. 

Madam President, that will not hap- 
pen. 

No. 4: Mathematics and science. 
Goal: By the year 2000, U.S. students 
will be the first in the world in mathe- 
matics and science achievement. 

Madam President, that will not hap- 
pen. 

There are seven goals in all: 

First, that children should start school 
“ready to learn"; second, that the high 
school graduation rate should increase to at 
least 90 percent; third, that American stu- 
dents will leave grades four, eight, and 
twelve having demonstrated some com- 
petency in certain basic subjects—English, 
mathematics, and so on; fourth, that our stu- 
dents will be “first in the world in mathe- 
matics and science achievement"; fifth, that 
every American adult be literate and “ров- 
sess the knowledge and skills necessary to 
compete in a global economy and exercise 
the rights and responsibilities of citizen- 
ship”; sixth, that every school in the 
United States will be free of drugs and vio- 
lence and will offer a disciplined environ- 
ment conducive to learning“; and seventh, 
that every school will promote partnerships 
that will increase parental involvement and 
participation in promoting the social, emo- 
tional and academic growth of children.” 

It might be helpful to the Senate to review 
the history of such efforts. 

As has been noted, this is not the first time 
a President has proposed the setting of edu- 
cation goals. Nor is the notion of education 
reform, as this legislation has been called, a 
new one. The effort to provide good and 
equal educational opportunity has been with 
us for some time, as has widespread dis- 
satisfaction with our school system. 

President Eisenhower, in response to the 
launch of Sputnik by the Soviets in 1957, en- 
dorsed five education goals in a report enti- 
tled “Education for the Age of Science." In 
1984, President Reagan proposed a set of edu- 
cation goals to be achieved by 1990. And in 
1990, President Bush devoted a sizable por- 
tion of his State of the Union address to set- 
ting forth his education goals for the year 
2000: 


“Education is the one investment that 
means more for our future because it means 
the most for our children. Real improvement 
in our schools is not simply a matter of 
spending more. It’s a matter of asking more, 
expecting more out of our schools, our teach- 
ers, of our kids, of our parents and ourselves. 
And that’s why tonight I am announcing 
America’s education goals, goals developed 
with enormous cooperation from the nation's 
governors * .“ 

President Bush then listed his education 
goals, which were similar to President Rea- 
gan's goals—and virtually identical to those 
now proposed by President Clinton. 
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Ав it happens, President Bush was вреак- 
ing to Congress in a vocabulary created in 
the 1960s by James S. Coleman, then of Johns 
Hopkins University, and his associates, nota- 
bly Ernest Campbell, then of Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity. As directed by Section 402 of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964,! Coleman and his 
associates conducted a survey of public 
schools and students in 1965, which was pub- 
lished in the summer of 1966 by the Office of 
Education of the U.S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. Entitled Equality of 
Educational Opportunity, the work soon be- 
came known as the Coleman Report. 

The Coleman Report introduced the lan- 
guage of educational outputs, which was a 
wholly new way for public officials to define 
educational policy. This language has ante- 
cedents in economic concepts such as 
Wassily Leontief’s input-output models and 
Simsh Kuznets’s gross national product; but 
the report was unmistakably a work of soci- 
ology. It’s first finding was “that the schools 
are remarkably similar in the effect they 
have on the achievement of their pupils 
when the socioeconomic background of the 
students is taken into account.“ 

Thirty months earlier, on January 1, 1964, 
another Government report—“One Third of a 
Nation“ had been issued. 

The matter of setting goals has been 
with us for some years—recently but 
importantly—and it might be useful to 
review that practice. 

President Eisenhower, in response to 
the launch of Sputnik I by the Soviets 
in 1957, endorsed five education goals in 
the report entitled “Education for the 
Age of Science,” and these goals led to 
the National Defense Education Act of 
1957, which was quite influential in 
shaping American science curricula in 
the years that followed. 

But thereafter we began to be much 
more ambitious and much less success- 
ful. 
In 1984, President Reagan proposed a 
set of educational goals to be achieved 
by 1990. They were not that far distant, 
Madam President, from the goals today 
we are saying are going to be achieved 
by the year 2000. 

Then in 1990, President Bush devoted 
a sizable portion of his State of the 
Union Address to setting forth his edu- 
cational goals. These goals, in turn, 
had been adopted by a national edu- 
cation summit conference held at 
Charlottesville, VA, in September 1989, 
where the Governors and the President 
got together and agreed on these goals. 
So this was more than just one Presi- 
dential address, one speech writer in 
the EOB. This was the Nation’s Gov- 
ernors in concert with the President. 

The President said, “Education is the 
one investment that means more for 
our future because it means the most 
for our children.” He went on in that 
phrase concluding, “апа that is why to- 
night I am announcing America’s edu- 
cation goals, goals developed with 
enormous cooperation from the Na- 
tion’s Governors.” 

Here they are, Madam President. 
Here is the official transcript, which 
includes applause lines. 


Pub. L. No. 88-352; 78 Stat. 241 (1964). 
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“By the—[applause}—by the year 
2000, every child must start school 
ready to learn.” 

That is a harmless goal. Call any 
child you want ready to learn. Most of 
them are. 

“The United States must increase 
the high school graduation rate to no 
less than 90 percent. [Applause.]”’ 

That is what we are saying in this 
legislation today. This was 4 years ago. 

“Ву the—{applause]—year 2000, U.S. 
students must be the first in the world 
in math and science achievement. [Ap- 
plause.]" 

This is very serious and also very in- 
teresting because, as it happens, the 
President, President Bush, was speak- 
ing to Congress in a vocabulary that 
had been created in the 196075 by James 
S. Coleman, then professor of sociology 
at Johns Hopkins University, most re- 
cently president of the American So- 
ciological Association, and his associ- 
ates, notably Ernest Campbell, then of 
Vanderbilt University. 

As directed by section 402 of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964, Coleman and his as- 
sociates conducted a survey of public 
schools and students in 1965, which was 
published in the summer of 1966 by the 
Office of Education of the United 
States Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare. This was the sec- 
ond largest social science survey in his- 
tory, and it measured both the inputs 
into schools around the Nation and the 
outputs. The report was entitled 
“Equality of Educational Oppor- 
tunity,” soon to be known popularly, if 
that is an appropriate term, as the 
“Coleman Report.” 

What Coleman and his associates did 
was to introduce the language of edu- 
cational outputs, which was a wholly 
new way for public officials to define 
educational policy. Previously, edu- 
cational policy goals had been to have 
a certain pupil-teacher ratio, to spend 
a certain amount of money per stu- 
dent, to have a certain number of 
books in the library, a certain number 
of hours in the day and hours in the 
week, days in the year. Inputs. 

Now, Dr. Coleman, who I am sorry to 
have to say is not well at this time, in- 
troduced the idea of outputs. This lan- 
guage had antecedents in economic 
concepts, such as Wassily Leontief's 
input-output models of the economy 
and Simon Kuznets’ concept of gross 
national product. These are familiar 
ideas to us, and they were familiar in 
economics then, but they had never 
been used in educational matters. 

In this pathbreaking report, that 
changed. Thereafter, we never spoke 
education in the same language again. 
We had a new vocabulary. I wish I 
could say we had a new understanding 
of what that new analytical technique 
had developed, because the first finding 
of Coleman’s massive study was, and I 
quote, that the schools are remark- 
ably similar in the effect they have on 
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the achievement of their pupils when 
the socioeconomic background of the 
students is taken into account.” 

This was seismic, Madam President. 
Everything we had thought we knew 
turned out to be, in effect, not wrong 
but irrelevant. The Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare was 
shaken. 

I was much involved in these affairs 
at that time and can report there was 
a real question about releasing the re- 
port. It had a history. It was at the 
time when on the floor of the Senate 
the Civil Rights Act of 1964, what 
would become the Civil Rights Act of 
1964, was being debated. It did not ap- 
pear that the Senate was ready to out- 
law a dual school system. So the sec- 
tion was put into the bill that said, all 
right, let us demonstrate the effects of 
the different levels, different inputs 
that go into these dual schools and we 
will see why this is not fair to stu- 
dents. And then when, indeed, the leg- 
islation went all the way, thanks to 
Hubert Humphrey and other such great 
men at that time, this section re- 
mained. And when asked, ‘‘Why are 
you doing this? Everybody knows all 
this anyway. We have a different num- 
ber of books in the libraries. There is a 
difference in schools. Some schools are 
better, and others are not.“ 

Coleman himself said, ‘‘Well, every- 
one knows it. We are going to proffer it 
once and for all.“ But then in the great 
tradition of social science research, he 
found that what everyone knew was 
not so, and this was not very welcome. 
I can assure you it was not welcomed, 
although it was certainly striking. I 
can recall an evening in Cambridge, 
MA, a gathering of academics, when 
Seymour Martin Lipset walked into a 
room and came up to me and said, 
“Have you heard what Coleman is find- 
ing?” I said, “Мо. What?“ He said, It's 
all family.” 

That was news. But it fitted in. It 
was not entirely within the constructs 
that we had begun to develop in the 
years just preceding. 

Thirty months earlier than the time 
of the report, January 1, 1964, President 
Johnson released a document entitled 
“One Third of the Nation.” 

I was then Assistant Secretary of 
Labor for Policy, Planning and Re- 
search. I had conceived this study and 
proposed it be done, proposed it one 
could say to President Kennedy—but 
actually to Theodore Sorenson at the 
White House—which simply said at 
that time that almost half the Amer- 
ican population was passing through a 
standard test called the Armed Forces 
Qualification Test and the failure rates 
were very high. 

Gen. Louis B. Hershey would report, 
once again, 49 percent of the males 
failed. It seemed to us this might be a 
source of inquiry as to where are our 
problems, and who are those who are 
failing, and what might we do? 
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We came up with some striking find- 
ings. We found that in the northern 
tier of States, running from the Great 
Lakes to the Pacific Ocean, edu- 
cational failure was minimal: Only 2.7 
percent failed in Minnesota; 3.6 percent 
in Washington State. 

Might I say, Madam President, this is 
the incidence of very low 1.0. іп any 
large population, normal. Any edu- 
cational test that had a lower failure 
rate would not test educational 
achievement. It was a perfect score, 
you could say. 

By contrast, the failure rates on the 
AFQT in the Old South were appalling: 
52 percent in South Carolina; 51 per- 
cent in Mississippi. Obviously, some ju- 
risdictions did better than others, But 
why? 

This got close to home for an Assist- 
ant Secretary from New York, where 
the AFQT failure rate was 34 percent. 
We ranked 46th in the Nation, just 
ahead of Georgia, just behind North 
Carolina. 

The failure rate, moreover, was more 
than twice that of our neighbor, Rhode 
Island, and three times of our neighbor, 
Vermont. We have a border on Long Is- 
land Sound with Rhode Island. Rhode 
Island had a failure rate of 14.3 percent. 

Since our educational expenditures 
were very high, this ought to have sug- 
gested that there was something other 
than inputs that mattered. In those 
years, New York City had what was 
considered one of the best school sys- 
tems in the world, but our achievement 
levels were at the level of South Caro- 
lina. Again, it had to be asked: What 
was going on? 

President Johnson accepted the re- 
port which President Kennedy had 
commissioned, and issued a statement, 
which I drafted. 

Rather than read it at this hour, I 
ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the RECORD. 

Without objection, the material was 
ordered to be printed in the Record, as 
follows: 

Iam releasing today the report of the Task 
Force on Manpower Conservation, appointed 
by President Kennedy on September 30, 1963. 
I regard with utmost concern the principal 
findings of that report. 

First, that one-third of the Nation’s youth 
would, on examination, be found unqualified 
on the basis of standards set up for military 
service; and 

Second, that poverty is the principal rea- 
son why these young men fail to meet those 
physical and mental standards. 

The findings of the Task Force are dra- 
matic evidence that poverty is still with us, 
still exacting its price in spoiled lives and 
failed expectations. For entirely too many 
Americans the promise of American life is 
not being kept. In a Nation as rich and pro- 
ductive as ours this is an intolerable situa- 
tion. 

I shall shortly present to the Congress a 
program designed to attack the root of pov- 
erty in our cities and rural areas. I wish to 
see an America in which no young person, 
whatever the circumstances, shall reach the 
age of twenty-one without the health, edu- 
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cation, and skills that will give him ап op- 
portunity to be an effective citizen and a 
self-supporting individual. This opportunity 
is too often denied to those who grow up in 
a background of poverty. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. Then, with that 
data, the President called for his all- 
out war on poverty in the State of the 
Union Address, which he gave a few 
days later. His principal programs were 
educational, such as Head Start and 
the Job Corps. But soon, the age of 
Coleman was upon us. It was not at all 
clear what would change educational 
achievement. 

The Department of HEW had some 
qualms about issuing the report, and 
indeed Coleman agreed, if they could 
write an introduction. The introduc- 
tion took a very long time getting 
around to the central finding, although 
in fairness it did. 

John Herbers, a wonderful reporter 
for the New York Times, spotted that 
central finding—you had to do your 
work to get to it; it was on page 21— 
and in a New York Times story, he 
wrote that the differences in schools 
had very little effect on the achieve- 
ment scores of children with a strong 
educational background іп the home.” 

Again, to cite the Commissioner of 
Education, “Family background is 
more important than schools.” 

Twenty years passed and Prof. Eric 
A. Hanushek of the University of Roch- 
ester published a review article, as the 
phrase has it, that reported that Cole- 
man’s findings have now been fully 
validated. 

I quote Professor Hanushek: 

Two decades of research into educational 
production functions have produced star- 
tlingly consistent results; Variations in 
school expenditures are not systematically 
related to variations in student 
performance * *. 

In 1990, Hanushek, with John E. 
Chubb, wrote: 

For more than two decades—since the mas- 
sive government study, Equality of Edu- 
cational Opportunity was conducted in mid- 
1960s—researchers have tried to identify in- 
puts that are reliable associated with stu- 
dent achievement and school performance. 
The bottom line is, they have not found any. 

What I am saying to you, and І say to 
my two friends, the managers of the 
bill, is that you are enacting two goals 
that cannot be achieved and will not be 
achieved. And it is to me incomprehen- 
sible that the Department of Education 
would not know that, would not have 
said it 5 years ago, would not be saying 
it today. 

I would say to you that we are not 
just setting goals, we are establishing 
standards. 

Take the high school graduation 
rate. The big change in high school 
graduation rates came between 1910 
and 1960. Graduation was rare at the 
beginning of this period: 8.8 percent of 
17-year-olds achieved it. By 1960, 69.5 
percent of 17-year olds received high 
school diploma, by 1969, 77.1 percent. In 
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1980 this slumped to 71.4 percent; the 
Department of Education estimates 
that it was 73.8 percent last year. But 
the graduation rate has never risen 
above 77.1 percent, where it was in 1969. 
Is there any possibility that we will 
reach 90 percent 6 years from now—un- 
less we fudge the numbers by including 
persons who received a GED or some 
equivalent later in life. But Goal num- 
ber two in the bill uses the term high 
school graduation rate.” That means 
receipt of a diploma in the senior year. 

The situation is the same where 
international rankings are concerned. 
In the First International Study of 
Achievement in Mathematics, con- 
ducted over a period of several years in 
the mid-1960’s, American 13-year-olds 
tied for 10th place in mathematics out 
of 12 countries participating. In the 
same study, our 12th-graders were dead 
last. 

In the follow-up study conducted be- 
tween 1983 and 1986, our 13-year-olds 
seemed to fare slightly better. Their 
mathematics scores were about in the 
middle, with five nations scoring high- 
er and seven lower—seven others 
scored the same as the United States. 
But American students in the last year 
of secondary school scored almost last; 
out of 15 countries studies, only Thai- 
land and Hungary had lower scores. 

In 1991, we were 13th out of 14 coun- 
tries in mathematics achievement of 
13-year-olds on the International As- 
sessment of Educational Progress. Only 
Jordan scored worse. Іп science 
achievement, the United States was 
12th out of 14 nations. Our rankings 
have not improved over the last three 
decades. On what grounds are we to as- 
sume a dramatic leap upwards in the 
next 6 years? 

What does it say about us, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that we feel compelled to set 
goals that quite obviously cannot be 
met? Are we in a permanent state of 
denial about this? 

Paul E. Barton, director of the Edu- 
cational Testing Service Policy Infor- 
mation Center, is a supporter of edu- 
cation goals, but nevertheless believes 
that (tjhe role of the family in the 
educational achievement of students is 
in danger of being ignored; if it is, we 
are not likely to reach the education 
goals set for the year 2000.” In his ex- 
cellent 1992 study, ‘‘America’s Smallest 
School: The Family,’’ Barton found 
that a number of family behaviors were 
strong predictors of educational 
achievement. Five such factors,“ Bar- 
ton said in a recent speech, could 
pretty well predict average mathe- 
matics scores for the 37 States оп the 
National Assessment of Educational 
Progress.“ The factors were: number of 
days absent from school; number of 
hours spent watching television; num- 
ber of pages read for homework; quan- 
tity and type of reading material in the 
home; and presence of two parents in 
the home. 
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Barton concluded that these five fac- 
tors were associated with 91 percent of 
the differences among the States in av- 
erage proficiency. A telling example: 
the correlation between the percentage 
of eighth graders living in two-parent 
families and average mathematics pro- 
ficiency is a solid .74. 

Mr. President, the year 2000 will be 
here before we know it. It will arrive 
with these two education goals still 
conspicuously unmet. I will not oppose 
the legislation before us. I fear, how- 
ever, that an unintended consequence 
of this effort will be the delay until the 
turn of the century of a serious debate 
on this subject. 

In the meantime we would do well to 
ask whence came this official delusion. 
Is it evidence of a dysfunction in the 
political world far more portentous 
than that in our high schools? Are we 
in fact legislating an official lie? That 
is a goal governments achieve all too 
readily. Goals ascend as standards de- 
cline. 

EXHIBIT 1 
{From the Public Interest, Winter 1991] 
EDUCATIONAL GOALS AND POLITICAL PLANS 
(By Daniel Patrick Moynihan)* 

American politics has been notable for its 
lack of ideological structure. We have had 
our share and more of ideological move- 
ments, but these have typically begun out- 
side the system of political parties, there- 
after seeking to influence and on occasion to 
penetrate the established institutions. The 
latter have in the main resisted this, usually 
preferring to soften distinctions and to com- 
pete for votes at the center. Accordingly, it 
is common for American politics to be de- 
scribed as pragmatic, in contrast to the com- 
plex social doctrines that guide European 
politics. 

This American institutional peculiarity, 
however, conceals a long-established bias in 
favor of that obscure but enduring ideology 
known as social science, to which the Found- 
ers themselves explicitly acknowledged their 
debt; they asserted that the Constitution 
was drawn up in accordance with a “new 
science of politics,” based on a realistic as- 
sessment of human motivation, which gave 
promise of stability through the interaction 
of clashing interests. Good revolutionaries, 
they placed an appropriately high value on 
stability, but they looked for more than sta- 
ble government; their science was intended 
to produce good government as well. 

Instances abound of Americans’ attempts 
to use social science to improve government. 
It was the American theory of penal reform, 
for example, that summoned Alexis de 
Tocqueville to upstate New York; only upon 
arrival did he look about him at American 
democracy. 

EDUCATIONAL REFORM TODAY 

But of all such reformist enterprises none 
began earlier, has lasted longer, and remains 
as problematic as the effort to provide good 
and equal educational opportunity. Indeed, 
as a nation, once again we find that we are 
dissatisfied with our educational system. We 
do not seem to be turning out the students 
we had hoped for. A front-page story in the 
New York Times last March described the 
present as “а moment of widespread dismay 
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with the schools” of New York City. And 
New York is scarcely alone. In 1983 a Na- 
tional Commission on Excellence in Edu- 
cation entitled its report “А Nation At 
Risk.” On every hand there was a litany, ав 
Chester E. Finn, Jr., put it, of “allegation, 
lamentation, and evidence.” The evidence— 
test scores—was damning, and the effort to- 
ward reform was seemingly stymied. 

Recognition of the need for reform reached 
an apogee of sorts in 1990, when President 
Bush devoted a sizable portion of his 1990 
State of the Union message to setting forth 
specific educational goals for the year 2000. 
The White House thereafter provided a test, 
which helpfully noted the moments when the 
Congress broke into “‘applause),” (light ap- 
plause). or (continued applause, laugh- 
ter)": 

“Education is the one investment that 
means more for our future because it means 
the most for our children. Real improvement 
in our schools is not simply a matter of 
spending more. It’s a matter of asking more, 
expecting more of our schools, our teachers, 
of our kids, of our parents and ourselves, And 
that’s why tonight—(light applause)—and 
that’s why tonight I am announcing Ameri- 
ca’s education goals, goals developed with 
enormous cooperation from the nation’s gov- 
ernors.. . . 

“By the—(applause)—by the year 2000, 
every child must start school ready to learn. 

“Тһе United States must increase the high 
school graduation rate to no less than 90 per- 
cent. (Applause.) 

“And we are going to make sure our 
schools’ diplomas mean something. In criti- 
cal subjects, at the fourth, eighth, and 
twelfth grades, we must assess our students’ 
performance. 

“By the—(applause)—year 2000, U.S. stu- 
dents must be the first in the world in math 
and science achievement. (Applause.) 

“Every American adult must be a skilled, 
literate worker and citizen." 

Now this is a large pronouncement, even 
granted the setting. We are told that the fu- 
ture is at stake. And not just the future of 
our youth, but that of our nation. Of a sud- 
den, international politics has taken over 
what was once the modest domain of school 
boards whose members in most parts of the 
carefully avoid party identification. 

We will return to the (drear) implications 
for the nation of the State of the Union ad- 
dress. The point here is that the President 
was speaking to Congress in a vocabulary 
created in the 1960s by the sociologist James 
S. Coleman, then of Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, and his associates, notably Ernest 
Campbell of Vanderbilt University. Coleman 
and his associates conducted a survey of pub- 
lic schools and students in 1965, which was 
published in 1966 by the Office of Education 
of the U.S. Department of Health Education, 
and Welfare. Entitled Equality of Edu- 
cational Opportunity, the work soon became 
known as the Coleman Report. 

The Coleman Report introduced the lan- 
guage of educational outputs, which was a 
wholly new way for public officials to define 
educational policy. This language has ante- 
cedents in economic concepts such as 
Leontief’s input-output models and 
Kuznets's gross national product; but the re- 
port was unmistakably a work of sociology. 
It was the peculiar political fate of this most 
powerful government-sponsored social- 
science research of the later twentieth cen- 
tury to appear just as the federal govern- 
ment had lost the capacity to act upon it. 
Whether and when this capacity might be re- 
stored is another matter. 
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EDUCATIONAL FAILURE AND THE WAR ON 
POVERTY 

Let us go back to January 1, 1964, when an- 
other government report—One-Third of a Na- 
tion—was issued. This report had its origins 
the previous summer, when the author of 
the present essay, who was then Assistant 
Secretary of labor for Policy Planning and 
Research, noted that half—49.8 percent—of 
the young men who were examined for Selec- 
tive Service had been rejected, having failed 
the mental test (the Armed Forces Qualifica- 
tion Test or AFQT), the physical test, or 
both. This seemed a large proportion. If on 
closer examination it was true that a goodly 
portion of the entire cohort of young men 
would fail, then we had a better case than we 
perhaps realized for the assorted education 
and training programs that President Ken- 
nedy had proposed to a generally indifferent 
Со x 
Selective Service was not in the least con- 
troversial at this time, while military pre- 
paredness is (almost) always an acceptable 
theme and an occasion, at times, for social 
епаџігу.2 Wherewith, the President's Task 
Force on Manpower Conservation. The Task 
Force was chaired by W. Willard Wirtz, Sec- 
retary of Labor, with Robert S. McNamara, 
Secretary of Defense; Anthony J. Celebrezze, 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare; 
and Lieutenant General Lewis B. Hershey, 
head of the Selective Service System. I 
served as secretary, using the great capac- 
ities of the career civil servants of the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics and a more-than-co- 
operative Department of Defense to establish 
the baseline data. 

We established, as the title of the report 
indicates, that if all the eighteen-year-olds 
in the population were to be tested, a third 
would be rejected for failing at least one of 
the tests, One-third was surely a large 
enough proportion to cause concern. But 
most striking was the variation among 
states.‘ In that most admirable northern tier 
of states running from the Great Lakes to 
the Pacific Ocean, educational failure was 
minimal: only 2.7 percent failed in Min- 
nesota, and 3.6 percent in Washington. By 
contrast, the AFQT test-failure rates in the 
Old South were appalling: 51.8 percent failed 
in South Carolina, and 51.2 percent in Mis- 
sissippi. Obviously, some jurisdictions—if 
you like, civic cultures—did better by their 
children than did others. This got close to 
home for this Assistant Secretary from New 
York, whose AFQT failure rate of 34.2 per- 
cent ranked it forty-sixth in the nation, just 
ahead of Georgia, just behind North Caro- 
lina. The failure rate in New York, more- 
over, was more than twice that in Rhode Is- 
land (New York’s neighbor across Long Is- 
land Sound), which had a rate of 14.3 percent. 

This ought to have suggested that edu- 
cational expenditures or other inputs did not 
automatically produce the output of edu- 
cational achievement. There was no shortage 
of inputs in New York State as such matters 
were then understood. In terms of inputs, 
New York had one of the best school sys- 
tems—if not the best—in the nation. New 
York was still the most populous state in the 
Union, and probably the wealthiest. None- 
theless, the only explanation that came to 
mind for the high failure rates was poverty. 

On receiving the report on January 5, 1964, 
President Johnson issued a statement draft- 
ed largely by the present author: 

“I am releasing today the report of the 
Task Force on Manpower Conservation, ap- 
pointed by President Kennedy on September 
30, 1963. I regard with utmost concern the 
two principal findings of that report. 
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“First, that one-third of the Nation's 
youth would, on examination, be found un- 
qualified on the basis of standards set up for 
military service; and 

“Second, that poverty is the principal rea- 
son why these young men fail to meet those 
physical and mental standards. 

“The findings of the Task Force are dra- 
matic evidence that poverty is still with us, 
still exacting its price in spoiled lives and 
failed expectations. For entirely too many 
Americans the promise of American life is 
not being kept. In a Nation as rich and pro- 
ductive as ours this is an intolerable situa- 
tion. 

“I shall shortly present to the Congress a 
program designed to attack the roots of pov- 
erty in our cities and rural areas. I wish to 
see an America in which no young person, 
whatever the circumstances, shall reach the 
age of twenty-one without the health, edu- 
cation, and skills that will give him an op- 
portunity to be an effective citizen and a 
self-supporting individual. This opportunity 
is too often denied to those who grow up in 
a background of poverty.” 

Thereafter, the President recurrently re- 
ferred to these findings. Lyndon B. Johnson 
was capable of appearing more empathic 
than he was, but these findings seemed to 
reach him. He clearly thought that evidence 
of dismal educational achievement would 
mobilize the society to improve it. 

The logic seemed inescapable. If Minnesota 
could have a raw failure rate in an education 
test that was close to the incidence of very 
low IQ rates, then clearly it was possible to 
do as well elsewhere. It might have been ob- 
jected—this was 1964—that the dual school 
systems of the South made such progress 
problematic in South Carolina or Mis- 
sissippi, and there would have been agree- 
ment on this. But on what grounds could it 
be argued that New York was incapable of 
the performance of Rhode Island? 

These were newly vigorous times in Wash- 
ington. The assassination of President Ken- 
nedy had released great energy. Or was it 
anxiety? Either way, the capital was sud- 
denly alive to all manner of possibilities, not 
least that of abolishing poverty. There were 
competing theories as to how this might be 
done, but only one set of data as to what 
needed doing, drawn from One-Third of a Na- 
tion. 

In his 1964 State of the Union address 
President Johnson urged Congress to declare 
“all-out war on poverty . . . in these United 
States,” and in short order the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity came into being. Its prin- 
cipal programs were educational, such as 
Head Start, an early childhood program pret- 
ty much modeled on the kindergarten cre- 
ated by Froebel in the first half of the nine- 
teenth century in Europe, and the Job Corps, 
a form of residential vocational education. 
On its own, the Department of Defense began 
Project 100,000, an effort to bring into the 
Army young men who would otherwise have 
been rejected and to train them up to stand- 
ards. 

What we have here is a simple deficiency 
model. Poverty persisted because certain 
young people received too little education. 
The solution: give them more. 

THE IMPORTANCE OF THE FAMILY 

Twenty-four years later another presi- 
dent—Ronald Reagan—declared, “My 
friends, some years ago, the Federal Govern- 
ment declared war on poverty, and poverty 
won.“ There were few to contest the state- 
ment for the simple reason that the subject 
had proved complex. Where there were sim- 
ple deficiencies, as with income or health 
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care for the aged, poverty had in fact been 
greatly reduced, if not overwhelmed. How- 
ever, it turned out that, by the 1960s, trends 
were in place that would make the poverty 
of portions of the nation’s youth seemingly 
irreducible. This would be the lurking, half- 
understood message of the Coleman Report. 

It all began, unobtrusively, in a little-no- 
ticed provision of the epic Civil Rights Act of 
1964, which mandated the Commissioner of 
Education to conduct a survey and make a 
report to the President and the Congress, 
within two years. . ., concerning the lack of 
availability of equal educational opportuni- 
ties for individuals by reason of race, color, 
religion, or national origin in public edu- 
cational institutions at all levels in the 
United States. [My emphasis.] 

The report—Equality of Educational Op- 
portunity—appeared thirty months after 
One-Third of a Nation. It was not, however, 
endorsed by a cabinet committee or hailed 
by a president. No new program was pro- 
posed based on its findings. To the contrary, 
it was released on the fourth of July week- 
end, 1966, with a minimum of endorsement. 
The U.S. Commissioner of Education assured 
any potential readers that “[m]y staff mem- 
bers and the consultants who have assisted 
them on this project do not regard the sur- 
vey findings as the last word on the lack of 
equal education opportunities in the United 
States.“ The Assistant Commissioner for 
Educational Statistics noted that [In addi- 
tion to its own staff” his office had used the 
services of outside consultants and contrac- 
tors.“ such as James Coleman.“ No middle 
initial for outside consultants. 

It was not until p. 21 of the Summary re- 
port that readers might have sensed that 
here was something new under the sun: The 
first finding is that . . schools are remark- 
ably similar in the effect they have on the 
achievement of their pupils when the socio- 
economic background of the students is 
taken into account.“ 

One-Third of a Nation had been reported on 
the front page of the New York Times. Cov- 
erage of the release of Equality of Edu- 
cational Opportunity was buried on page 24 
of the Times on July 2, 1966; but Times re- 
porter John Herbers, a journalist of rare in- 
sight, spotted the news. What was surprising, 
he noted, was that ‘differences in schools 
had very little effect on the achievement 
scores of children with a strong educational 
background in the home. In the words of the 
Commissioner of Education, “[F]amily back- 
ground is more important than schools.” 

Congress had called for a report concerning 
the lack of availability of equal educational 
opportunities.“ The report that came re- 
corded little by way of unequal opportuni- 
ties, as then understood, but great dif- 
ferences in educational achievement. Cole- 
man later revealed, if that is the term, that 
he and his associates had started out with a 
radically different notion of the world they 
were mapping: 

“[T]he major virtue of the study as con- 
ceived and executed lay in the fact that it 
did not accept [the traditional] definition[;] 
... by refusing to do so, [it] has had its 
major impact in shifting policy attention 
from its traditional focus on comparison of 
inputs (the traditional measures of school 
quality used by school administrators: per- 
pupil expenditures, class size, teacher sala- 
ries, age of building and equipment, and so 
on) to a focus on output, and the effective- 
ness of inputs for bringing about changes in 
output." 

In 1990 Chester E. Finn, Jr., described the 
impact of the report in terms of the para- 
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digm shifts“ discussed in Thomas Kuhn's 
The Structure of Scientific Revolutions: 
whereas the old paradigm posited a direct 
and automatic ... causal relationship be- 
tween inputs and опбсотпеві, so] that alter- 
ing the former was believed ineluctably to 
change the latter, the new paradigm held 
that inputs “did not necessarily have any ef- 
fect оп [оцбсотез). ... Educational 
achievement and other desired outcomes, it 
seemed, were strongly influenced by many 
factors (some external to the formal edu- 
cation system), such as home environment, 
peer group, and exposure to television.” 

Finn records that the response to Cole- 
man’s new paradigm was initially. а mix- 
ture of bafflement and hostility.” More im- 
portantly, and largely because of the timing 
of the report's release, it was subdued. Just 
as One-Third of a Nation appeared at the 
outset of an extraordinary period of political 
initiative and innovation in American na- 
tional politics, so Equality of Educational 
Opportunity appeared just when that period 
came to a close, thirty months later. 

In a 1965 message to Congress, Johnson, 
drawing on One-Third of a Nation, had stated 
that ‘‘nearly half the youths rejected by Se- 
lective Service for educational deficiency 
have fathers who are unemployed or else 
working in unskilled and low-income jobs.” 
This observation anticipated Coleman, but 
did not quite get at his point. The impor- 
tance of family was evident, but since there 
was nothing“ to be done about family, 
“educational deficiency’’ had to be offset in 
the schools. The President therefore pro- 
posed a new program of financial assistance 
to public schools serving children in “‘low-in- 
come families[,] . . with the assurance that 
the funds will be used for improving the 
quality of education in schools serving low- 
income areas.“ (This became Chapter 1 of 
Title I of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act of 1965, which is still in effect 


today.) 

What if Coleman’s work had been available 
at the outset of the thirty months in which 
Lyndon Johnson's attempt to reduce poverty 
held sway? Would the war on poverty have 
taken a different direction, a different cast? 
Not likely. This was a time when a great 
many interest groups were getting attention 
for their agendas, almost all of which were 
defined in traditional input terms. Civil 
rights apart, there was no more insistent 
claim than for federal aid to education.“ It 
came now in the form of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act of 1965. Although 
this was not the straightforward federal cost 
sharing that had been sought from the time 
the post-war baby boom appeared, it was 
still federal aid. Social science was welcome 
to help make the case for it, but no more 
than that. 

PUBLICIZING COLEMAN'S MESSAGE 

In any event, as noted, Coleman’s work ap- 
peared at the close of a period of innovation 
and experiment. The real challenge was to 
ensure that the work secured a place in the 
realm of policy analysis and debate. For 
practical purposes its sponsor, the Office of 
Education, with the full knowledge of the Of- 
fice of the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, had sought to suppress it. An 
effort now began to see that it survived. This 
was not difficult; Coleman was a well-estab- 
lished academic with a wide acquaintance in 
the circle of (then) liberal Democrats, as- 
sorted socialists, and unreconstructed Cali- 
fornians associated with the new journal The 
Public Interest. Coleman contributed an ar- 
ticle, Equal Schools or Equal Students,” to 
issue No. 4, Summer 1966. He wrote: 
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“The sources of inequality of educational 
opportunity appear to lie first in the home 
itself and the cultural influences imme- 
diately surrounding the home; then they lie 
in the schools’ ineffectiveness to free 
achievement from the impact of the home, 
and in the schools’ cultural homogeneityl.] 
which perpetuates the social influences of 
the home and its environs,” 

That fall I took the report to Theodore R. 
Sizer, the ebullient dean of the Harvard 
Graduate School of Education, who imme- 
diately grasped that here was something new 
and important. A faculty seminar was orga- 
nized, which attracted some eighty profes- 
sors and graduate students from all manner 
of disciplines and from all over the country. 
(Most importantly, it attracted the atten- 
tion of Frederick Mosteller, Chairman of the 
Harvard Department of Statistics.) Jason 
Epstein of Random House also recognized 
that something of large consequence had 
come along and cheerfully published On 
Equality of Educational Opportunity (Fred- 
erick Mosteller and Daniel P. Moynihan, 
eds.), а massive collection of papers prepared 
in connection with the seminar. The re- 
search was now securely in the public do- 
main. 

The seminar, in effect, “гегап” the Cole- 
man data; the numbers came out the same. 
Two decades later, Eric A. Hanushek, who 
had been a member of the seminar, reported 
that the conclusions remain valid: 

“Two decades of research into educational 
functions have produced startlingly consist- 
ent results: Variations in school expendi- 
tures are not systematically related to vari- 
ations in student performance. ... These 
findings suggest that school decision making 
must move away from traditional “input di- 
гесбей” policies to ones providing perform- 
ance incentives. The concentration on ex- 
penditure differences in, for example, school 
finance court cases or legislative delibera- 
tions, appears misguided given the evi- 
dence.” 

Or consider Hanushek and John E. Chubb, 
writing іп 1990 on “Why ‘More’ Has Not 
Meant Better“: 

“Education policy is usually seen as а 
problem of selecting the correct inputs. .. . 
There is a fundamental problem with this ap- 
proach, however. For more than two 
decades—since the massive government 
study, Equality of Educational 
Opportunity[,] was conducted in the mid- 
1960s—researchers have tried to identify in- 
puts that are reliably associated with stu- 
dent achievement and school performance. 
The bottom line is, they have not found 
any.“ 

Standing alone, this body of research 
might not present any political difficulties. 
But it does not stand alone. To the contrary. 
Research in other areas led University of 
Massachusetts sociologist Peter H. Rossi to 
announce his Iron Law; If there is any em- 
pirical law that is emerging from the past 
decade of widespread evaluation research ac- 
tivities, it is that the expected value for any 
measured effect of a social program is zero.“ 

Writers in The Public Interest, for exam- 
ple, had begun to suspect this; their doing so 
made them objects of suspicion in turn, A 
sometimes savage critique arose. Every find- 
ing of fact was scrutinized for intention. In 
the end a neoconservative school emerged, 
convinced that liberalism had become a 
closed doctrine. And yet the political system 
as a whole remained open enough to Cole- 
man's insights. It was not impossible to 
argue that if we did not know enough about 
how to get inputs to yield a desired outcome, 
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we simply needed to learn more. On the 
other hand, the attempt to learn more was 
scarcely rewarding. 

In 1970, as Counselor to President Richard 
M. Nixon, I drafted, with the inspired help of 
Finn and others, a Special Message to the 
Congress on Education Reform, a statement 
drawn almost entirely from Coleman and the 
seminar that followed. There were two pro- 
posals worthy of notice. First was the cre- 
ation of a National Institute of Education to 
continue the Coleman quest. 

“There is only one important question to 
be asked about education: What do the chil- 
dren learn? 

“Unfortunately, it is simply not possible 
to make any confident deduction from 
school characteristics as to what will be hap- 
pening ... in any particular school. Fine 
new buildings alone do not predict high 
achievement. Pupil-teacher ratios may not 
make as much difference as we used to 
think. Expensive equipment may not make 
as much difference as its salesman would 
have us believe. 

“And yet we know that something does 
make a difference. 

“The outcome of schooling—what children 
learn—is profoundly different for different 
groups of children and different parts of the 
country. Although we do not seem to under- 
stand just what it is in one school or school 
system that produces a different outcome 
from another, one conclusion is inescapable: 
We do not yet have equal educational oppor- 
tunity in America. 

“The purpose of the National Institute of 
Education would be to begin the serious, sys- 
tematic search for new knowledge needed to 
make educational opportunity truly equal.” 

With the notable assistance of the late 
Edith Starrett Green, Representative from 
Oregon, and John Brademas, then Represent- 
ative from Indiana, the National Institute of 
Education was in fact created, and located in 
the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. Regrettably, it was a waste of 
money and, indeed, of presidential assets. No 
one wanted to hear from Richard M. Nixon 
that “the educational effectiveness of many 
special compensatory programs[,] ... de- 
spite some dramatic and encouraging 
exceptions[,]. . . [is] not yet measurably im- 
proving the success of poor children in 
school.“ This was dismissed because it was 
somehow taken to mean that President 
Nixon opposed Head Start. 

The education message, which was stuffed 
with proposals for increased funding of one 
established program or another, also called 
for a Presidential Commission on School Fi- 
nance to address a familiar range of issues. 
In one respect, however, it was unique. It 
clearly was partial to some form of support 
for Catholic schools. These were described as 
“non-sectarian, Catholic, Protestant, Jewish 
and other“ but to my thinking it was the 
Catholic schools that mattered most, for the 
two simple reasons that there were more of 
them and that so many were located in 
inner-city neighborhoods. 

It did not require any great immersion in 
the Coleman data to sense that whatever-it- 
was-that-worked for disadvantaged' chil- 
dren was most likely to be found in denomi- 
national schools and that whatever-that-was 
might prove transferable, so long as the 
models remained in place. In the 1980s, Cole- 
man, in association with Thomas Hoffer and 
Andrew M. Greeley, would publish research 
on Catholic education of great interest. The 
now familiar themes of family and commu- 
nity emerged to account for the better per- 
formance, notably in inner cities, of paro- 
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chial schools. The breakdown of ‘‘functional 
communities" had followed the breakdown 
of family.* Public schools somehow could not 
connect with children in the way that paro- 
chial schools somehow could. 

But by this point the political parties had 
taken sides. In the 1970s a tuition tax credit 
for private schools passed the House of Rep- 
resentatives and might have passed the Sen- 
ate save for fierce opposition from Demo- 
cratic President Jimmy Carter. His succes- 
sor, Republican Ronald Reagan, just as em- 
phatically supported tuition tax credits; but 
they were not enacted, given the now settled 
opposition of Democrats. On the other hand, 
by the 1990s the case for a more pluralist 
educational system was being advanced with 
considerable vigor.“ 

UNREALISTIC GOALS 

At the same time, a general pattern of 
avoidance in Washington led to such mind- 
less exercises as the education goals set out 
in the State of the Union address of 1990. The 
mode of analysis could be traced to Coleman, 
but the rigor was absent altogether. 

This thought should be pressed, not least 
by the research community. President 
Bush's goals were not merely proclaimed. 
They were in a legitimate sense negotiated 
with the governors of the states. He and the 
governors met to discuss the subject—one of 
three such gatherings in our history—in the 
Fall of 1989. The press office of the National 
Governors’ Association was near to breath- 
less on the outcome. A press release de- 
scribed the agreement to establish national 
education performance goals as “ап historic 
first.” 

The following February, the National Gov- 
ernors’ Association specifically endorsed the 
goals set forth in the State of the Union ad- 
dress. Through its emphasis on outputs, the 
Coleman Report had changed the terms in 
which political executives addressed the sub- 
ject of education. What it did not do, and 
could not be expected to have done, was to 
invest these terms with an appropriate sense 
of accountability. For on no account could 
the President’s goals—the quantified, spe- 
cific goals—reasonably be deemed capable of 
achievement. 

It will readily be seen that some of the 
presidential goals were essentially non- 
quantitative, such that we will never know 
for sure whether we have achieved them. By 
the year 2000 ‘‘every child must start school 
ready to learn’’. Most of us would grant that 
readiness to learn is an elusive concept, al- 
though we are often surprised by what we 
learn to measure. Similarly, it is hard to be 
sure just what the President meant when he 
said that ‘‘every adult must be a skilled, lit- 
erate worker and citizen." We get the idea, 
of course. But measuring the outcome would 
seem to present difficulties. Just what do we 
mean by skilled“ or “literate”? But then 
again, we might very well find a measure of 
such qualities. When an employer advertises 
for a “skilled mechanic“ those concerned 
seem to know what is involved. Why not, 
then, a “skilled citizen”? 

Let us concentrate, however, on those two 
specific, numerical goals: that American stu- 
dents attain a 90-percent graduation rate and 
be first in the world by the year 2000 in math 
and science achievement. In preparing this 
essay, I wrote to half a dozen people who had 
taken part in the Harvard faculty seminar 
on the Coleman Report in the 1960s to ask 
what they thought were the prospects of 
achieving these goals by the year 2000. Two 
respondents replied that the goals were 
“completely unreachable” and “unrealistic”; 
another said that it was “barely conceiv- 
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able” that we would meet the graduation 
goal, and a fourth held out “little hope of 
even beginning on the path to the goals.” 

The final two respondents were somewhat 
more sanguine. One agreed that the two 
goals “аге... very hard to attain,” but he 
“would not go so far as to say [that achiev- 
ing them is) impossible”; while “skeptical,” 
the final respondent was “impressed by the 
vigor” with which the governors were 
“attack[ing] this education issue.” 

I would note that the last two responses 
came from people who have been practition- 
ers as well as researchers, and thus are not 
disposed to let hopes die too easily. I would 
note also that two respondents were more 
sanguine about graduation rates, and one 
suggested that to be “first in the world іп 
science and mathematics“ might be an 
amorphous goal—would it be enough to have 
the most Nobel laureates?—as against the 
general understanding that the President 
was talking about test scores on various 
international comparisons. Accordingly, it 
should be made clear that I am the one hold- 
ing that the President’s goals are unattain- 
able. I assume that most social scientists in 
the field would agree; but then agreement is 
never universal, nor ought it to be. 

In any event, our subject is not the goals, 
but the relation of social science to politics 
in this field. As regards the goals them- 
selves, my views derive from two sets of ob- 
servations. Neither is conclusive, but then 
we won't have to wait long to see if the goals 
are met. 

A first set of observations is that in recent 
years we seem to have been moving away 
from these goals rather than toward them. 
The big change in high school graduation 
rates came in the half-century from 1910 to 
1960. Graduation was rare at the beginning of 
this period (8.8 percent of seventeen-year- 
olds achieved it), and common at the close 
(69.5 percent). By 1964 the graduation rate 
had reached 76.7 percent, and in 1970, 76.9 per- 
cent. Then it slumped considerably to a 1980 
low of 71.4 percent, from which it has since 
risen to 74.0 percent in 1989. (Incidentally, 
don't trust апу of these decimal points. They 
give the illusion of accuracy much too com- 
mon in government statistics.) We seem to 
be doing a little better, but not as well as we 
did a quarter-century ago. The 1980s did show 
an improvement, but by no more than 2.6 
percent. Double that for the 1990s and by the 
year 2000 we will have reached 79.2 percent, 
not far above the level of 1970. 

So far as rank order is concerned, edu- 
cational outcomes in the late 1980s look very 
much like those of the early 1960s that were 
recorded in One-Third of a Nation. In 1962 
Minnesota ranked first in AFQT scores 
(which is to say it had the lowest failure 
rate). In 1988 Minnesota had the highest 
graduation rate. New York was forty-sixth in 
the 1962 AFQT rankings and forty-sixth in 
the 1988 graduation rankings, a quarter-cen- 
tury later.“ In truth, the graduation rate in 
New York State has been declining steadily 
since the 1960s. (It was at 73.5 percent for the 
class that entered in the fall of 1965, but it 
declined to 66.3 percent for the class that 
graduated in June 1988.) As for funds, the Na- 
tional Center for Education Statistics re- 
ports that for 1989-1990, New York, at $7,153, 
had the third highest per-pupil expenditure 
in the nation, following only Alaska (whose 
$7,411 figure is inflated by the high cost of 
living there) and New Jersey ($7,312). New 
York was well above the national average of 
34,448. By contrast, California—the largest 
state—was slightly below that average with 
а per-pupil expenditure of $4,392. As for those 
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pesky 1988 graduation rates, while New York 
was forty-sixth in the nation, neighboring 
New Jersey ranked fifteenth. 

Now to the President's goal of moving 
America up to first in the world in science 
and math scores by the year 2000. The Budget 
of the United States Government, Fiscal 
Year 1991 has a bar chart that shows us 
ninth-grade science scores as evaluated by 
the International Association for the Eval- 
uation of Educational Achievement. The 
chart is entitled “Grade 9 Science Achieve- 
ment in The U.S. Lags Behind Other Indus- 
trialized Countries.“ In this ranking, Hun- 
gary is first, followed by Japan, Canada, Fin- 
land, Sweden, England, and, finally, the 
United States. These rankings seem to 
bounce around a bit. High school seniors in 
Hong Kong and Singapore regularly come 
out first in physics, chemistry, and biology. 
England often ranks second. The United 
States rarely makes the first ten. 

Most striking is the case of Hungary. Nine- 
teenth-century Hungary developed a high 
scientific culture. Much of modern physics 
came out of the University of Budapest in 
the early years of this century. (Much of the 
Manhattan Project was the work of native 
Hungarians who had fled Europe.) But the 
twentieth century was not kind of Hungary. 
War, revolution, and tyranny followed in 
seemingly inexorable succession. Hungary is 
just now emerging from a half-century of 
fascism followed by communism. Just about 
anything you could do to a people has been 
done to Hungarians. But nothing has been 
able to prevent Hungarian schoolchildren 
from learning physics. By contrast, is there 
any reason to think that American school- 
children will reverse their long-established 
performance patterns in these measures in 
the space of a decade? 

The presidential goals set out in 1990 for 
the year 2000 would have been more defen- 
sible were it not for the fact that in 1984 the 
preceding president had set out substantially 
the same goals for 1990. In particular, the 
goal of a 90-percent graduation rate seems to 
have gotten stuck in the memory bank of 
the White House word processors: in 1984 
President Reagan called for reducing the 
dropout rate “to 10 percent ог less“ before 
the end of the 1980s. 

It is safe, I would think, to regard the 
dropout rate as the reciprocal of the gradua- 
tion rate. Surely the two goals are approxi- 
mately the same.” The Reagan goal was not 
met; it was not even approximately met. 

There was another goal set forth by Presi- 
dent Reagan іп 1984: “Before this decade is 
out, we should regain at least half of what 
we lost in the sixties and seventies on scho- 
lastic aptitude tests.” Let us examine this 
proposition. Between 1984 and 1989 the mean 
SAT verbal score for college-bound seniors 
did increase—by two points, from 426 to 428. 
That is after having dropped forty points 
from the peak reached in 1967. The closure 
was nowhere near the half-way point. 

My second set of observations has to do 
with how little the education innovations of 
the past quarter-century seems to have 
changed some measures of educational 
achievement. 

Yet to leave the matter there would miss 
the point, for Coleman did more than put in 
place a new way of thinking about edu- 
cation. He also put in place a potentially 
powerful mode of accountability. His out- 
puts, measured by specialists, can still be 
grasped by the general public. If, as forecast 
here, the year 2000 arrives and the United 
States is nowhere near meeting the edu- 
cation goals set out in 1990, the potential 
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will nonetheless exist for serious debate as 
to why what was basically a political plan 
went wrong. We might even consider how it 
might have turned out better. 


FOOTNOTES 


*I acknowledge with gratitude the able assistance 
of David Rich. 

‘See Daniel Patrick Moynihan, Toward a Post- 
Industrial Social Policy.“ The Public Interest, no. 96 
(Fall 1989), pp. 16-27. 

Tradition has it that the introduction of con- 
scription during World War I first revealed to Brit- 
ish authorities the il] health and educational defi- 
ciencies of the urban working class. The arrival of 
troops from Australia and New Zealand, who looked 
almost like members of a different species, is said to 
have made a striking contrast. 

%One-Third of a Nation did not reestimate failure 
rates on a state-by-state basis. I use here the raw 
failure rates contained in General Hershey's annual 
Selective Service System report for 1963. 

Consider the evidence provided by Marian Wright 
Edelman of the Children's Defense Fund in her 1990 
commencement address at Howard University: 
“Every 79 seconds, an unmarried Black woman has 
a baby. Over 62 percent of Black babies are being 
born to unmarried women, which almost guarantees 
the poverty of the majority of the next generation 
of Black children. Every 3 minutes and 38 seconds, a 
Black teenager has a baby. Five out of six 
young Black female-headed families are роог.” Note 
also that “[e]very 30 seconds of the school day, a 
Black child drops out.“ 

See James S. Coleman, Thomas Hoffer, Sally Kil- 
gore, and Samuel S. Peng, Public and Private 
Schools, National Center for Education Statistics, 
1982; Thomas Hoffer, Andrew M. Greeley, and James 
S. Coleman, “Achievement Growth in Public and 
Catholic Schools,” Sociology of Education, Amer- 
ican Sociological Association, Volume 58, Number 2, 
April 1985; and James S. Coleman and Thomas 
Hoffer, Public and Private Schools: The Impact of 
Communities (Basic Books, 1987). See also John E, 
Chubb and Terry M. Moe, Politics, Markets and 
America’s Schools (Brookings Institution, 1990). 

s Please note that I do not claim that the high 
school graduation rate is a surrogate for whatever it 
is that is tested by the AFQT. Yet there is some evi- 
dence that it is such a surrogate. In December 1989 
a study sponsored by the Office of the Assistant Бес- 
retary of Defense noted that Idlecades of study re- 
sults have demonstrated that those without a high 
schoo] diploma are twice as likely as high school 
graduates to leave the military before completing a 
full term of service." See Janice H. Laurence, Peter 
Ғ. Ramsberger, and Monica А. Gribben, Effects of 
Military Experience on the Post-Service Lives of 
Low-Aptitude Recruits: Project 100,000 and the 
ASVAB Misnorming. Human Resources Research Or- 
ganization, p. 2. 

7What neither rate takes into account is the num- 
ber of people who eventually receive a General Edu- 
cation Development (GED) diploma. According to 
Marshall S. Smith, including these graduates“ іп 
the graduation rate would increase the 1989 rate 
from 74 percent to 78 percent. There has, however, 
been a marked reduction in the number of people re- 
ceiving GEDs. In 1989, 13.4 percent fewer GED diplo- 
mas were awarded than in 1988, despite a decline in 
the graduation rate. See American Council on Edu- 
cation, The 1989 Statistical Report (GED Testing 
Service, 1990). 


Mr. JEFFORDS. Mr. President, I 
commend my colleague from New 
York, Senator MOYNIHAN, for his very 
erudite—as he usually is—discussion of 
the problems this country is having 
with education, and also some of the 
studies that have been done in the 
past, pointing out the serious problems 
that exist in regard to our young peo- 
ple successfully moving into the next 
century. I so disagree with a couple of 
his comments. 

With respect to goal 1, he thought 
students were now coming, ready to 
learn. I do not think that is what he 
was referring to. For we do have seri- 
ous problems with many, many young 
people in this country, on their ability 
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to learn. They need to be helped 
through Head Start, other preschool, 
health, and nutrition programs, includ- 
ing full implementation of the WIC 
Program. This will ensure that when 
they do come to school, they are fully 
immunized and fed, so they have an op- 
portunity to be able to learn. 

Goal 2 states we should reach a 90- 
percent graduation rate by the year 
2000. If you look at the latest statis- 
tics, the graduation rate is 88 percent. 
That is very misleading. First of all, 
there are demographic groups in our 
society, Hispanics and blacks, who are 
way below that. So certainly, when we 
look at that goal, we need to talk 
about everyone. 

More important is the evidence as to 
whether or not those who graduate are 
meeting those matters contained in 
goal 3. Goal 3—when we talk about 
graduation and being ready for the 
next century—refers primarily to the 
ability, to have met the standards nec- 
essary to be a meaningful participant 
in the work force. The rates of that 
kind of competency are far from being 
achieved. 

Studies show only 60 percent of our 
students are competent in English; 
much less than that are competent in 
math and science. There is no question 
we have to look at those studies and 
understand you have to be also quali- 
fied under goal 3 to be considered as a 
graduate under goal 2. 

Let me make a few more comments 
on being ready to learn, which I just 
discussed. The goals panel, which was 
created after the at-risk study of 1983, 
has been keeping tabs on some of these 
things. I would like to just go through 
the list of the things they said regard- 
ing the “Неаду-бо-Геагп” situation. 

In 1990, one-half of all infants born in 
the United States started life with one 
or more risk factors: tobacco or alcohol 
use by their parents. In 1991, only 37 
percent of 2-year-olds had been fully 
immunized. Less than half of all 3- to 5- 
year-olds from families with incomes 
less than $30,000 are enrolled in pre- 
school. And 70 percent of the children 
eligible for Head Start still go 
unserved. So we are far, far away from 
reaching that. 

I think I have previously gone 
through some of the real deficiencies in 
reaching our goals. Let me just men- 
tion a few as we go on with respect to 
goal 3. 

Fewer than 1 in 4 fourth and eighth 
grade students are able to meet high 
standards of performance in mathe- 
matics or reading on the National As- 
sessment. In 1990, only 46 percent of all 
students completed 4 years of English 
in high school; fewer than 20 percent 
studied biology, chemistry, physics; 
and even fewer completed algebra, ge- 
ometry, and calculus courses. 

With regard to goal 4, which is that 
we should be first in the world in math 
and science, we are a long way from 
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that. І again point out that in the lead- 
ing study among 13-year-olds, we 
ranked 13th out of 15 industrialized na- 
tions. We have to provide decent edu- 
cation for those who are going to be 
workers in skilled fields. We are far 
from that. 

I now would like to point out why I 
think it is so important for our society 
to reach these goals: The cost we will 
suffer if we do not. 

When we examine what the costs 
may be to improve our educational pro- 
grams and to provide the funds that 
may be necessary—I emphasize may be 
necessary—to reach the Goals 2000, I 
think it is incredibly important to also 
examine what we will lose if we do not 
do so. Too often under budget pressures 
and a budget crunch, we get so pre- 
occupied with adding a billion dollars 
here, a billion dollars there, that we do 
not take a close look and reassess our 
priorities. Thus, it is costing the abil- 
ity of this Nation to increase its eco- 
nomic activity, and its tax revenues in 
order to be able to pay for the pro- 
grams and to take care of the deficit. 

If we do nothing to try to cure the 
problems which are creating the failed 
education system, we are never going 
to get out of this spiral of being unable 
to pay for our programs and reduce the 
deficit. Let me go through some of the 
areas that are deficient in that respect. 

I would point out to my colleagues 
who had the opportunity to watch a 
program on educational television a 
few weeks ago—the very wonderful se- 
ries put on by Hedrick Smith, where he 
went and examined school systems 
around this country and measured the 
deficiencies, pointed out the incredible 
crisis we are having in reaching these 
goals by the year 2000. 

Let us take a look first at some of 
the programs we fund which are related 
to deficiencies in education. Approxi- 
mately $400 billion of Federal spending 
is for programs—welfare, unemploy- 
ment, crime, health care, housing and 
training—that were created to assist 
low-income individuals. These рго- 
grams would be highly sensitive to in- 
creased literacy and higher education 
attainment. If we could reach the goals 
set out in Goals 2000, we would expect 
major savings in these programs. If one 
assumes the savings amounted to 30 
percent, that would translate to a re- 
duction in annual Federal spending of 
$120 billion. 

If we do nothing, spending will prob- 
ably get worse. 

There would be a savings at the State 
level. A comparable estimate would be 
$150 billion, of which we might be able 
to save $45 billion. So the cost to the 
States right now for their programs of 
this nature is $150 billion, with poten- 
tial savings of one-third. That cer- 
tainly would justify the expenditure of 
greater amounts of money in our edu- 
cational programs. 

Further, the largest impact clearly 
comes in the form of increased eco- 
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nomic activity and resultant growth in 
the corporate and personal income. 

With the full attainment of Goals 
2000, I think we can expect to see in- 
creased activity of at least $250 billion, 
and these are from estimates given to 
us. I ат hopeful it would be much larg- 
er than that. I am asking my staff to 
continue to refine these estimates as 
we work through this. I intend to take 
these issues up again when we start 
looking at the budget for the next year 
and how we should reorder priorities. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the RECORD at the end of my 
statement some of these estimates to 
justify my statement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. JEFFORDS. Mr. President, in 
my mind, there will be few bills that 
we consider that will be more impor- 
tant than the Goals 2000 bill. Goals 2000 
will only be meaningful if it wakes us 
up and make it very clear that unless 
we do something, the standard of living 
of this country will not increase as 
much as it could. 

Those who have traveled around the 
world have seen and been impressed by 
the incredible opportunities of opening 
markets. But the other thing I think 
one is more impressed with is how the 
other nations that we are competing 
with are there already working just as 
hard as they can to garner every piece 
of business possible while we kind of 
slothfully plod along. Furthermore, 
their educational systems are produc- 
ing workers much more qualified than 
ours. 

The studies indicate that if we do not 
wake up, this Nation in the next cen- 
tury will slip from being the leader 
down to a second-rate country. We will 
be ashamed and not be able to look our 
grandchildren and great-grandchildren 
in the eye and say that we did for them 
what had to be done in order for them 
to have not only the standard of living 
that we have but an even higher one. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

EXHIBIT 1 
ESTIMATE OF THE COST OF EDUCATION POLICY 
COMPLACENCY 

1. Lost productivity: $225 billion. 

Economists estimate that lost productiv- 
ity due to less than adequate training and 
education of workers cost U.S. business 
about one quarter of a trillion dollars each 

ear. 

A 2. Cost of on-the-job remedial training and 
education: $200 billion. 

The National Center for Education and the 
Economy estimates that U.S. businesses 
spend $200 billion per year to bring worker 
skills up to minimum levels. 

3. Welfare costs: $290 billion. 

The federal government spends $208 billion 
and the states spend another $82 billion on 
means-tested entitlement programs—collec- 
tively referred to as welfare (FY 1992 con- 
stant dollars). The programs consist of medi- 
cal benefits, cash aid, food benefits, housing 
benefits, education benefits, job training, 
and other benefits. 
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Improved education of these needy individ- 
uals would have a significant effect on reduc- 
ing the need for these programs. 

Over one-quarter of children under the age 
of six live in poverty. 

A study of low income disadvantaged chil- 
dren in Michigan indicated that early inter- 
vention with the Head Start Program could 
have a major impact on improving the pros- 
pects of these children. Compared to a con- 
trol group, children who were given com- 
prehensive preschool support were twice as 
likely to hold a job, be in college, or in a vo- 
cational program after high school. Their 
high school graduation rate was one-third 
higher, their pregnancy rate was 50 percent 
lower, and their arrest rate was 40 percent 
lower. 

We need to help these individuals all 
through the education process. Right now, 
approximately 20 percent of our students 
drop out of high school. 

Of those that have dropped out of high 
school, less than half are employed. A total 
of fifty-two percent of high school dropouts 
are unemployed or receiving welfare assist- 
ance, A recent study put the cost of provid- 
ing benefits to this group of recipients at $75 
billion per year. 

A recent study, “America’s Children at 
Risk,” indicated that fewer than half of the 
17 year olds (whether in school or not) pos- 
sess the academic skills needed to hold most 
entry level jobs or to attend college. 

Data from the Census Bureau indicates 
that a high school graduate can expect to 
earn 50 percent more each year than a high 
school dropout. ($14,200 vs. $21,700) 

4. Cost of drugs: $238 billion. 

The Institute for Health Policy at Brandeis 
University in its 1993 report entitled Sub- 
stance Abuse: the Nation's Number One Health 
Problem, estimated the cost of illegal drug 
activity at $238 billion per year. This rep- 
resents the cost of lost productivity, pre- 
mature death, inability to perform usual ac- 
tivities, cost of criminal justice system, de- 
struction of property, and other causes. 

5. Crime and incarceration: $43 billion. 

Approximately 1.4 million Americans are 
incarcerated in jails and prisons. The cost of 
this system is $22 billion per year. 

Over 82 percent of those in detention are 
high school dropouts. 

Another sad example of the failure of our 
ability to nurture our young people is the 
fact that over 65,000 children are in correc- 
tional facilities around the country. It costs 
about $30,000 per year, one-third more than 
an adult, to pay for detention of a child. 

Violent crime costs Americans $18 billion 
per year in medical expenses alone. 

Being shot by a gun is now the second lead- 
ing cause of death among young people. A 
staggering six children per day are killed by 
guns. 

We currently have 682,000 teenagers in this 
country, 5 percent of the 16-19 age group, 
who are not in school, not in the labor force, 
not in the military, and not functioning as a 
homemaker. The fact that we have such a 
large number of youth who have no produc- 
tive role in society has a significant implica- 
tion for delinquency, neighborhood stability, 
and youth alienation We must bring them 
into the educational system. 

6. Unemployment: $41 billion. 

We currently spend $41 billion per year on 
unemployment benefits. We can assume that 
if we fully fund the programs to reach the 
goals of Goals 2000, that there would be a 
positive impact on employment. Many, who 
are now unemployed, would get jobs; and 
many who are underemployed, would become 
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fully employed. This would increase produc- 
tivity and tax revenues. Studies have shown 
the higher the education level of the worker, 
the faster he or she finds a new job and gets 
off of unemployment. 

7. Health care: $141 billion. 

An estimated 15 percent of the population 
is not covered by health insurance. These in- 
dividuals are primarily working poor” and 
would be helped by increased educational op- 
portunities. 

With improved educational attainment, 
one can assume that there will be two posi- 
tive effects on the costs of health care. First, 
a better educated populace that is earning 
higher wages, can be expected to have a 
healthier existence. This would result from 
better wellness habits and from improved 
living conditions. The second effect would 
come from the fact that many of these indi- 
viduals would move from minimum wage 
jobs with no benefits to jobs with health cov- 
erage. We could expect our improved edu- 
cation system to make a significant reduc- 
tion in the pool of uninsured individuals. 

AMENDMENTS NOS, 1395 THROUGH 1419 

Mr. KENNEDY. Madam President, on 
behalf of myself, Senators JEFFORDS, 
PELL, and KASSEBAUM, I urge adoption 
of the manager’s package of amend- 
ments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
is no objection, the amendments of- 
fered by the Senator from Massachu- 
setts, numbered 1395 through 1419, are 
agreed to en bloc. 

The amendments (Nos. 1395 through 
1419) were agreed to. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1420 

Mr. JEFFORDS. Madam President, I 
send an amendment to the desk and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the pending amendment is 
set aside. The clerk will report. 

The bill clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. JEF- 
FORDS], for himself, Mr. GREGG, and Mr. 
DODD, proposes an amendment numbered 
1420. 


Mr. KENNEDY. Madam President, I 
ask unanimous consent that reading of 
the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

The Senate finds that— 

(1) The Individuals with Disabilities Edu- 
cation Act was established with the commit- 
ment of forty percent Federal funding but 
currently receives only eight percent Fed- 
eral funding; 

(2) This funding shortfall is particularly 
burdensome to school districts and schools 
in low-income areas which serve higher than 
average proportions of students with disabil- 
ities and have fewer local resources to con- 
tribute; and 

(3) It would cost the Federal government 
approximately $10 billion each year to fully 
fund the Individuals with Disabilities Edu- 
cation Act. 

It is the Sense of the Senate that the Fed- 
eral government should provide states and 
communities with adequate resources under 
the Individuals with Disabilities Education 
Act as soon as reasonably possible, through 
the reallocation of funds within the current 
budget monetary constraints. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Vermont. 
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Mr. JEFFORDS. Madam President, I 
will just speak very briefly. This 
amendment is offered on behalf of my- 
self, Senator GREGG, and Senator 
Dopp. All of us share the deep concern 
about the demands the Federal Govern- 
ment has placed on the State and local 
communities. We believe very strongly 
it is critical we do everything we can 
to have the Government live up to its 
promise of funding special education at 
40 percent. 

I know in my State, for instance, we 
now spend $71.3 million, which is about 
96 percent of the total. This certainly 
is far from what we thought the Fed- 
eral Government would do. I do not in- 
tend to speak any longer at this time. 
I will speak after 5 o’clock. But right 
now, I would just ask the manager for 
the majority whether he would accept 
the amendment. Then I will ask for the 
yeas and nays. 

Mr. KENNEDY. We urge the Senate 
to accept the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the amendment is agreed to. 

Mr. JEFFORDS. I am sorry, I ask for 
the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator wish a гоПса1? The adoption 
of the amendment is vitiated. 

Is there a sufficient second? 

There is a sufficient second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Madam President, I 
ask it now be in order to offer a second- 
degree amendment to the Grassley 
amendment, No. 1388. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Madam President, we 
are very hopeful, as I have talked to 
the Senator from Iowa, we will be able 
to work out the difference. I offer this 
amendment in that spirit. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1421 TO AMENDMENT NO. 1388 

Mr. KENNEDY. Madam President, I 
send an amendment to the desk and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report. 

The bill clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. KEN- 
NEDY] proposes an amendment numbered 
1421. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Madam President, I 
ask unanimous consent that reading of 
the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

In the pending (Grassley) amendment, 
strike all after ‘“ЗЕС." and insert the follow- 
ing: 

PROTECTION OF PUPILS 

Section 439 of the General Education Pro- 
visions Act is amended to read as follows: 

БЕС. 439. (a) All instructional material, іп- 
cluding teacher’s manuals, films, tapes, or 
other supplementary instructional material 
which will be used in connection with any 
survey, analysis, or evaluation described in 
subsection (b) shall be available for inspec- 
tion by the parents or guardians of the chil- 
dren engaged in such program or project. 
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(b) No student shall бе required, as part of 
any applicable program, to submit to a sur- 
vey, analysis, or evaluation that is not di- 
rectly related to academic instruction and in 
which the primary purpose is to reveal infor- 
mation concerning: 

(1) political affiliations; 

(2) mental and psychological problems po- 
tentially embarrassing to the student or his 
family; 

(3) sex behavior and attitudes; 

(4) illegal, anti-social, self-incriminating 
and demeaning behavior; 

(5) critical appraisals of other individuals 
with whom respondents have close family re- 
lationships; 

(6) legally recognized privileged and analo- 
gous relationships, such as those of lawyers, 
physicians, and ministers; or 

(7) income (other than that required by law 
to determine eligibility for participation in a 
program or for receiving financial assistance 
under such program), without the prior con- 
sent of the student (if the student is an adult 
or emancipated minor), or in the case of 
unemancipated minor, without the prior 
written consent of the parent. 

(c) Educational agencies and institutions 
shall give parents and students notice of 
their rights under this section. 

(4) ENFORCEMENT.—The Secretary shall 
take such action as the Secretary deter- 
mines appropriate to enforce this section, 
except that action to terminate assistance 
provided under an applicable program shall 
be taken only if the Secretary determines 
that— 

(1) there has been a failure to comply with 
such section; and 

(2) compliance with such section cannot be 
accrued by voluntary means. 

(e) OFFICE AND REVIEW BOARD.—The Sec- 
retary shall establish or designate an office 
and review board within the Department of 
Education to investigate, process, review, 
and adjudicate violations of the rights estab- 
lished under this section. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I ask for the yeas and 
nays on the first-degree amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there a 
sufficient second? 

There is a sufficient second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I ask for the yeas and 
nays on the second-degree to the Grass- 
ley amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there a 
sufficient second? 

There is a sufficient second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Madam President, I 
think that concludes at least the 
housekeeping details on it. 

As I have indicated to the Senator 
from Iowa, we have every intention of 
working with him in terms of working 
out that amendment so we will not 
need a vote on this amendment. I un- 
derstand later in the afternoon there 
will be a proposal so the Members will 
know the order in which these amend- 
ments will be considered on Tuesday 
morning. 

I will do that with regard to the 
School-to-Work Program on Monday, 
for Tuesday afternoon. I thank my col- 
league and friend from Vermont for all 
the help and assistance today and look 
forward to a successful vote on Tues- 
day next. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Vermont. 

Mr. JEFFORDS. Madam President, if 
I may, I just want to alert everyone so 
they have the final, last call, they have 
5 minutes if they have any other 
amendments on this bill. If they are 
not offered by 5 o'clock, they will not 
be considered for the Goals 2000 bill. 

I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Idaho. 

Mr. CRAIG. Madam President, I have 
spent some time on the floor this after- 
noon. I was enjoying the comments of 
the Senator from New York as related 
to studies that were done during the 
1960’s and 1970’s, as to education in 
America and the impact it was having 
or not having and why these problems 
existed then and obviously have grown 
since that time, studies changing from 
the amount of resource input to the so- 
ciological environment in which chil- 
dren were raised and from which they 
came to the educational system pre- 
pared or unprepared to learn. 

Of course we understand that is of 
such a fundamental importance. While 
I compliment my colleagues for efforts 
to bring stronger standards in edu- 
cation to our Nation’s school systems, 
if we do not as a society recognize the 
root cause of our problems, and those 
referencing young people and their un- 
willingness or their inability to learn 
and therefore dropout rates, and that 
root cause is the American family or 
the disintegration of an environment 
in which children are raised to have a 
learning understanding or a learning 
culture, or we will not solve our prob- 
lems. 


BALANCED BUDGET AMENDMENT 
TO THE CONSTITUTION 


Mr. CRAIG. This late afternoon I 
come to the floor to speak on another 
issue for a few moments that I find 
very important, and one that before 
the end of the month we expect to de- 
bate. That is the balanced budget 
amendment to the Constitution, or 
Joint Senate Resolution 41. 

The opening round of the debate will 
start by the end of the month. But of 
course I think all of us recognize that 
really started some time ago. The Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary voted last 
summer to report the measure favor- 
ably by a 15 to 3 margin; the highest 
level of support ever recorded for an 
amendment in that panel. Statements 
pro and con have been offered during 
morning business on the Senate floor 
in this body and around the Nation the 
debate, I hope, will heat up and in- 
crease steadily over the coming weeks. 

It is exciting for me to realize that in 
coffee shops and town halls, in the Sen- 
ate and in the House, and in 50 State 
capitals, after we send an amendment 
to the States for ratification Ameri- 
cans will engage in perhaps one of the 
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most probing discussions of the appro- 
priate size, scope, and responsibility of 
the Federal Government since the ori- 
gin of the Bill of Rights, ratified more 
than 200 years ago. 

With this in mind, I would like to 
begin to layout systematically, reasons 
why this Senate should pass such an 
amendment and send it to the Amer- 
ican people for their consideration. 

This simply-worded amendment that 
we will be debating by the end of the 
month, actually touches on many com- 
plex issues and has inspired volumes of 
speeches and writings. To the extent 
that so many arguments can be sum- 
marized in a single sentence, the case 
for a balanced budget can be summed 
up as follows. 

The ability of the Federal Govern- 
ment to borrow from future genera- 
tions involves decisions of such mag- 
nitude that they should not be left to 
the judgment of transient majorities. 

Let me repeat that. The ability of 
the Federal Government to borrow 
money from future generations in- 
volves decisions of such magnitude 
that they should not be left to the 
judgment of transient majorities. 

There are several broad areas of dis- 
cussion that follow from, I think, that 
very fundamental statement; a state- 
ment of the premise why we should be 
and must be debating this amendment 
in the coming days. A balanced budget 
amendment deals with the fundamen- 
tal rights of the American people. The 
nature and importance of the right 
make it the kind of right traditionally 
and appropriately protected by the 
Constitution. In other words, when 
someone will say on this floor in the 
coming month that we ought not be de- 
bating it, it is inappropriate and it 
should not be put in our Constitution— 
that is that this Congress should bal- 
ance the budget of the Federal Govern- 
ment on an annual basis—it will be my 
contention that it is such an impor- 
tant, fundamental right, that we must 
debate it, that it deserves to be pro- 
tected within the Constitution. 

Third, this right has been seriously 
and repeatedly violated and the Amer- 
ican people have been and are now 
being harmed by the violation of this 
right. 

Fourth, further infringements of this 
right will not be prevented by any less 
than a constitutional restraint. After 
many studies and discussions, a pro- 
posed amendment which would be ef- 
fective in protecting the fundamental 
right in question has been drafted in 
language that is appropriate for inclu- 
sion in the Constitution. For more 
than a decade I have been involved in 
an examination of fine tuning that has 
demonstrated that there is a satisfac- 
tory answer to every question or objec- 
tion raised concerning the issue of a 
constitutional amendment on a bal- 
anced budget. 
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I plan to discuss each of these ргоро- 
sitions in detail on the Senate floor in 
the coming days. 

In a recent issue of the Washington 
Times was an article by the senior Sen- 
ator from Illinois, PAUL SIMON, and 
myself that we wrote previously for a 
publication called Senior Class, a pub- 
lication of the seniors coalition. 

I ask unanimous consent that that 
article be printed in the RECORD at the 
conclusion of my statement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. CRAIG. Mr. President, next to 
our article in the Washington Times, 
there appears a political cartoon in 
which John Adams stands before sev- 
eral of the original framers of the Con- 
stitution. I would like you to picture 
this with me. He has a parchment in 
hand on which we can see the words 
“balanced budget.” Amid much laugh- 
ter, one of the framers says, “Мг. 
Adams, that amendment is pure folly. 
What Continental Congress in its right 
mind would spend more than it һав?” 

This cartoonist knew what he was 
saying. In his Inaugural Address in 
1797, President John Adams said: 

The consequences arising from the contin- 
ual accumulation of public debts in other 
countries ought to admonish us 

Meaning the Continental Congress. 
to be careful to prevent their growth in our 
own. Of course, in our own Government. 

Similarly, President James Madison, 
usually referred to as the founder of 
our Constitution, pledged that his ad- 
ministration would ‘liberate the public 
resources by an honorable discharge of 
public debt.“ 

These were not abstract expressions 
of fiscal policy, and they were not 
based solely on the well-established 
rules of economics that indebtedness 
could become burdensome and even dis- 
astrous for our Nation’s economy. Our 
Founding Fathers saw a balanced budg- 
et and prompt repayment of debt as a 
moral imperative. It was not just an 
economic principle in their mind; it 
was a part of their substance. They be- 
lieved it to be their moral responsibil- 
ity. 

Failure to meet these goals was not 
simply considered economic folly or a 
violation of a basic right of the people: 
The right to be free from the harms 
caused by massive indebtedness or a 
profligate Government. In other words, 
it was without question a moral obliga- 
tion. 

Thomas Jefferson explicitly elevated 
balanced budgets to these levels of 
morals and fundamental rights when 
he said: 

The question whether one generation has 
the right to bind another by the deficit it 
imposes is a question of such consequence as 
to place it among the fundamental principles 
of Government. We should consider ourselves 
unauthorized to saddle posterity with our 
pei and morally bound to pay them our- 
selves. 
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One might ask then how fundamen- 
tal, how integral is the right to remain 
free of the shackles of Government 
debt? To what similar right or rights 
can it be compared? 

Woodrow Wilson, who was not only 
the 28th President but also an eminent 
scholar of history, offers this equation: 

Money being spent without new taxation, 
and appropriation without accompanying 
taxation, is as bad as taxation without rep- 
resentation. 

In other words, what he was saying 
is, if you cannot be honest fiscally, 
then you are not representing your 
people. Of course, we once had a revolu- 
tion and the premise of that revolution 
amongst some was “taxation without 
representation.” Of course, Woodrow 
Wilson knew that in both the fun- 
damental sense and in the intellectual 
sense. 

Madam President, no one would deny 
that taxation without representation is 
a violation of one of those inherent 
rights of our citizenry, and no lesser 
intellect than that of Woodrow Wilson 
compared the violation of that right to 
the harm caused by unbalanced budg- 
ets. 

These two rights are more than anal- 
ogous to each other. One is literally a 
variety of the other. Debts that are in- 
curred have to be paid for. Either they 
are repaid, or interest payments are 
made for as long as the debtor is using 
the money. 

When a debt load becomes too large 
relative to income, then for a nation, 
the same as a family or a business, two 
outcomes are possible. 

So in other words, what I suggest to- 
night is that our Government is no dif- 
ferent than any one individual or fam- 
ily or any company in this society and 
in this economy. If the debtor is unfor- 
tunate, or I should say if the debtor is 
fortunate to discover the plight in time 
to cut back their standard of living and 
to start paying on their debt, then they 
can solve their problems. But if the 
debtor is less fortunate, its standard of 
living is throttled back by the neces- 
sity to make large interest payments 
while income does not grow enough to 
allow the debtor to start repaying the 
principal. 

National governments have a third 
option that families do not have. They 
can put the Treasury’s printing press 
in high gear, devaluating the currency, 
monetizing the debt and, of course, the 
result of that is very clear. It is 
throughout history known as inflation. 
The worth of people’s incomes and the 
assets of those values are depressed and 
the outcome is the same: A lower 
standard of living. An extreme example 
of this outcome occurred іп the 192078 
when Germany, heavily indebted and 
turning then to the printing press, 
found out that they succumbed to ruin- 
ous hyperinflation. 

Either way, Madam President, it is 
unconscionable for the Government in 
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one generation to run up a huge debt to 
pay for current consumption and then 
send the bills to the next generation. 
You and I know that is exactly what 
we are about doing in this Congress 
and have been for now nearly 20-plus 
years. 

“Saddling posterity with our debt,” 
to use Thomas Jefferson’s words, is an 
obvious example of taxation without 
representation. The children and 
grandchildren who will pay the price 
through higher taxes from interest 
payments or a debased living standard 
have no representation in the Govern- 
ment making the decisions to borrow 
and spend their money. 

As serious as the burden of the next 
generation is, it is not the only harm. 
The cost of debt begins immediately 
with the first interest payment. Every 
dollar borrowed for extra consumption 
today ultimately costs several dollars 
in higher taxes or several dollars of un- 
available Government money down the 
road. 

Deficit spending is really an insidious 
form of a tax increase. Borrowing, like 
taxing, removes resources from produc- 
tive private uses and diverts them to 
Government consumption. Borrowing 
also creates an ongoing, permanent di- 
version of productive resources to serve 
that debt for as long as it exists. And 
today, interest payments on debt are 
now nearly higher than the deficit it- 
self. If that example has none other 
than the current budget of the United 
States, I find that to be the perfect ex- 
ample. 

Andrew Jackson’s Secretary of the 
Treasury, Samuel Inghams, understood 
this dynamic. Considering the effects 
of balancing the budget and paying off 
the national debt, he observed: 

Interest is now paid to capitalists out of 
the profits of labor; not only will this labor 
be released from the burden, but the capital 
thus thrown out of an unproductive use, will 
seek a productive employment; giving there- 
by new impetus to enterprise, agriculture, 
the arts, commerce and navigation. 

What is he saying? He says if you do 
not borrow and you do not build debt 
and you do not have to pay interest on 
debt, then your Government expendi- 
tures are less and that money remains 
in the private sector to be used in the 
enterprises of the economy, and in so 
doing creating jobs and benefiting the 
average citizen as—in this instance he 
refers to as—‘‘the profits of labor.” 

Another fact well understood since 
the earliest days of our Republic, as 
implied by the Secretary of Treasury 
at that time, is that unbalanced budg- 
ets cause regressive transfers of 
wealth. 

This is one of the reasons why Jeffer- 
son was so opposed to Government 
debt. He objected to his opponents in 
the Government, the Federalists, col- 
lecting taxes from farmers, laborers 
and small merchants for the purpose of 
paying interest to the bankers and the 
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wealthy lenders—Federalist constitu- 
encies—on the Federal debt securities 
they held. 

Thomas Jefferson we recognize and 
we oftentimes tout as one of the great 
and wise Fathers of our Constitution. 
Obviously, the Nation’s Founders un- 
derstood that unbalanced budgets in- 
fringe on the fundamental rights and 
threaten the economic well-being of 
the citizenry, in this case the Amer- 
ican people. 

From Thomas Jefferson to Woodrow 
Wilson to millions of Americans today, 
those of us who believe that freedom 
from debt of a profligate Government 
is a fundamental right are in good com- 


pany. 

When I rise again to speak to this 
topic, Madam President, I will address 
the issue of why the right deserves con- 
stitutional protection, because every 
poll that has been taken for the last 
decade indicates that 75 to 80 percent 
of the American people know that 
without a constitutional amendment 
forcing the Federal Government and 
those who serve in the Congress of the 
United States and the budgeting proc- 
ess must bring about a balanced budg- 
et, failure to do that ultimately cre- 
ates such a phenomenally destructive 
force in our Nation and in our economy 
that we could, like other nations, fall 
to the ruinous of hyperinflation. 

Madam President, I yield back the 
remainder of my time. 

EXHIBIT 1 
(The Washington Times, Oct. 25, 1993] 
ECONOMIC SECURITY IN THE BALANCE 

(By Senators Larry Craig and Paul Simon) 

“Once the budget is balanced and the debts 
paid off, our population will be relieved from 
a considerable portion of its present burdens 
and will find out new motives to patriotic af- 
fection, (and) additional means for the dis- 
play of individual enterprise.” 

That statement, as relevant as today's 
news, was made more than 150 years ago by 
President Andrew Jackson. This perspective 
on the federal government and the economic 
well-being of the people, once at the very 
foundation of our political system, urgently 
needs to be reasserted. 

It should be, early in November when Con- 
gress takes up our Balanced Budget Amend- 
ment to the Constitution, S.J. Res. 41. 

Federal budget deficits are not an abstract 
problem; they are now the single biggest 
threat to our nation’s economic security. 
When the economy is unstable, seniors on 
fixed incomes suffer the most. 

The government has spent more than it 
has taken in for 55 of the last 63 years; the 
budget was last balanced in 1969. The result 
is a federal debt totaling $4.3 trillion, or 
about $17,000 for every man, woman and child 
in America, and growing. 

Like every family and business, when the 
government borrows, it must make interest 
payments. Annual gross interest on the debt 
now runs about $300 billion, making it the 
second-largest item of federal spending, next 
to Social Security. This amount equals an 
incredible 57 percent of all personal income 
taxes. 

Every dollar borrowed incurs interest costs 
that result in significantly fewer dollars for 
high-priority programs and in higher taxes. 
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With a growing population depending on So- 
cial Security, the best way to ensure its con- 
tinued soundness is to stabilize the economy 
and reverse the growth in interest costs— 
which compete with Social Security for dol- 
lars—by balancing the budget. 

The fiscal costs and economic drag of the 
federal debt imperil both seniors today and 
their children. Last year, Congress’ non- 
partisan General Accounting Office said 
that, if nothing changes, our children’s 
standard of living in the year 2020 will stag- 
nate at today's levels—putting an end to the 
American dream of each generation leaving 
the next a legacy of opportunity. In con- 
trast, balancing the budget by 2001 would 
produce a 36 percent improvement in the na- 
tion’s standard of living by 2020. 

Who collects interest payments on the fed- 
eral debt? About 15 percent goes overseas. 
Almost all of the rest goes to large banks, 
corporations, state and local governments, 
and wealthy investors. Thomas Jefferson ob- 
jected to any federal indebtedness, fearing 
that taxes on farmers, laborers, merchants 
and their families would escalate forever to 
pay the interest on a growing debt. 

Why has it been so hard to balance the 
budget? The unlimited ability to borrow 
leads naturally to unlimited demands to 
spend. Every American belongs to at least 
one group that benefits from federal spend- 
ing. And everyone would like to see his or 
her taxes held down. If you don't have to say 
“no,” then many elected officials see only 
political peril in doing so. 

Our system of government has changed 
fundamentally: While almost all Americans 
want a balanced budget, there’s no way to 
put this general, public interest on a level 
playing field with the specific demands of 
mobilized, organized interest groups. 

That is, there’s no way to make it a fair 
fight until we add to the Constitution a rule 
the government can't break, that guarantees 
we get no more government that we are will- 
ing to pay for and calls on us to pay for all 
the government we demand. 

Fifty years before Jackson, Jefferson said, 
“We should consider ourselves unauthorized 
to saddle posterity with our debts, and mor- 
ally bound to pay them ourselves. . I wish 
it were possible to obtain a single amend- 
ment to our Constitution .. an additional 
article, taking from the government the 
power of borrowing.” 

It’s time to live up to Mr. Jefferson’s vi- 
sion. 


Mr. PELL. Madam President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ab- 
sence of a quorum has been suggested. 
The clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. SARBANES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The Senator from Maryland is recog- 
nized. 


—— 


ACTION BY THE FEDERAL 
RESERVE 


Mr. SARBANES. Madam President, I 
wish to quote a short release today put 
out by the Federal Reserve. They have 
taken an action of which I am very 
strongly critical. This is the release: 
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Chairman Alan Greenspan announced 
today that the Federal Open Market Com- 
mittee decided to increase slightly the de- 
gree of pressure on reserve positions. The ac- 
tion is expected to be associated with a small 
increase in short-term money market inter- 
est rates. 

The decision was taken to move toward a 
less accommodative stance in monetary pol- 
icy in order to sustain and enhance the eco- 
nomic expansion. 

Greenspan decided to announce 
this action immediately so as to avoid any 
misunderstanding of the Committee’s pur- 
poses, given the fact that this is the first 
firming of reserve market conditions by the 
Committee since early 1989. 

Madam President, Senator SASSER 
joined me earlier today in criticizing 
the Federal Reserve for the announce- 
ment that they are moving to increase 
interest rates and to a less accommo- 
dating stance in monetary policy. 

The Fed actually pursues a very 
highly skewed policy. They have a 
hair-trigger response when it comes to 
fighting inflation. In fact, in the cur- 
rent circumstance, they are tightening 
up monetary policy before there is any 
substantial evidence of inflation, even 
before there is any real threat of future 
inflation. 

Now, in contrast, in recent years, 
when the Fed was faced with the likeli- 
hood that jobs would be lost because of 
an overly tight monetary stance, the 
Fed showed great reluctance to change 
policy. 

Now, I submit to you the Federal 
Open Market Committee at its meeting 
yesterday and today should have shown 
great reluctance to change policy at 
this particular time. We have the econ- 
omy moving. We have economic 
growth. We have job restoration. We 
have low inflation. The low interest 
rates are important to the economy’s 
moving. I am very frank to say I am 
very disappointed that the Fed did not 
stay the course. 

There, in fact, was a cartoon that ap- 
peared in USA Today earlier this week 
which pretty well sums it up. What it 
shows is a truck coming down the road 
that says, Economy.“ and the driver 
of the truck has his hands up to his 
face in horror and he is applying the 
brake. “Вгаке” and “Screech” are 
written off to the side of the truck. He 
is trying to bring his truck to a stop, 
that is, the economy that is moving 
forward, because there has come out 
into the middle of the street this man 
here. It says “Greenspan” on the man 
and he is saying, Let's see, we'll just 
pick these up.” And he is leaning over 
to pick up these pieces of paper which 
say on them, Interest rates.” 

That tells the whole story. We have 
the economy moving. We are hopeful 
we are going to have real economic 
growth. The economy is moving in 
large part because the interest-sen- 
sitive sectors of the economy have been 
responding to the interest rates: home 
building, auto sales, consumer dura- 
bles, all of which are very closely relat- 
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ed to the interest rates in terms of 
whether people can afford to make 
those kinds of purchases. Those pur- 
chases have all been moving up in a 
very strong and solid performance, and 
because of that they are providing an 
impetus to the economy. 

Well, people say, the Fed is trying to 
bring inflation under control. 

That is a worthy objective. We are 
concerned about inflation. We are con- 
cerned about economic growth. We are 
concerned about job restoration. If 
there was some sort of problem on the 
inflation front, I might be more sympa- 
thetic to the action of the Fed. 

But, Mr. President, let me just show 
you this chart. This is a chart of the 
changes in consumer prices beginning 
in 1963 and coming through to 1993. 
Now, what this chart shows is that the 
performance in 1993 on the inflation 
front, when prices moved up 2.7 percent 
for the year, the performance on the 
inflation front in 1993 was the best year 
in terms of inflation for this country 
since 1965, with the exception of one 
year, in the 1980’s, and that is when the 
bottom fell out of oil prices. 

Now, I wish to repeat that. With the 
exception of this one year, the infla- 
tion record in 1993 was the best it had 
been since 1965, 28 years ago. 

Where is this inflation problem that 
Mr. Greenspan is conjuring up? As my 
colleague Senator SASSER said earlier 
today—and I quote him: 

The most recent data show that over the 
past year consumer prices have increased 
only 2.7 percent. The broader GDP price 
index advanced only 2.5 percent, and unit 
labor costs have risen only 1.8 percent. These 
figures provide no evidence of either current 
or future inflation. In my opinion, the Fed 
has conjured up an inflation problem. 

That is exactly what they have done. 
Furthermore, not only did we have the 
best performance last year since 1965, 
but the inflation performance has been 
improving over the last 4 years. In 
other words, we did better. It is not as 
though we had a good performance last 
year, but Greenspan and his cohorts on 
the Open Market Committee could say, 
“Well, yes, but that performance was 
not as good as the year before, and not 
as good as the year before that.” 

It was better last year than the year 
before which was better than the year 
before that. So, in effect, you have this 
excellent performance on inflation. In 
fact, it has been on a downward trend, 
not on an upward trend. Conceivably, if 
it were on an upward trend, even if it 
was still a pretty good performance, 
they could say, Well, it looks as 
though it is beginning to pick up. We 
want to take some action.” 

That is not happening here. This is 
on a downward trend. 

Let me turn to the unit labor costs 
and show the restraint that exists with 
unit labor costs which are hourly labor 
costs adjusted for labor productivity. 
Sometimes people will argue, “Unit 
labor costs are picking up, and that is 
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going to give an impetus to inflation 
and the economy.” Here is a chart of 
unit labor costs. Again with one excep- 
tion back in 1983, the last two years 
have brought the best performance in 
unit labor costs since back in the early 
1960's. 

The Fed is doing a preemptive strike 
on a problem that is not there. It is as 
though you would bomb a preemptive 
strike on some farmhouse or home be- 
cause you thought the villain, infla- 
tion, was inside the home when, in 
fact, the people in the home were an 
American family feeling better about 
the economy, realizing that with a 
lower interest rate, they might be able 
to build themselves a new home, move 
out of where they are, purchase an 
automobile, purchase consumer dura- 
bles. Instead, they are taking the rates 


up. 

Iam told that one of the major banks 
today took its prime interest rate up 
following on the action announced by 
the Federal Reserve earlier this morn- 
ing. 

This is obviously going to feed into 
the economy. The adjustable rates on 
mortages and bankloans will move up 
immediately. So it is going to have an 
impact on the economy. The Federal 
Reserve does not seem to recognize 
that there are still close to 9 million 
people unemployed in this country. 

Iam very deeply concerned about the 
strength of this recovery in 1994. 

I want to point out the quarterly 
growth figures over the last 2 years, be- 
cause, again, I think it demonstrates 
that it is clearly premature for the Fed 
to have acted at this point and to start 
slowing down our economy. 

These are the growth figures for 1992 
and 1993. In 1992 the last year of Presi- 
dent Bush’s term, we had growth that 
year of 3.5 percent in the first quarter; 
2.8 in the second; 3.4 in the third quar- 
ter; a jump to 5.7 percent in the fourth 
quarter of 1992. People will think back, 
that is about a year ago, a little more 
than a year ago. People say we had 
very strong growth. Then what hap- 
pened? The economy slowed markedly 
to 0.8 of a percent in the first quarter 
of this year. Then it started picking 
up—1.9 іп the second; 2.9 in the third; 
and, of course, we had a very good 
fourth quarter in 1993 of 5.9 percent. 

But we do not know at this point 
what that growth is going to be in the 
first quarter of this year or in the sec- 
ond quarter of this year. 

The forecasts are that it will be 
about 3 percent. I hope those forecasts 
are right. In fact, I hope they are low. 
I hope we get better growth. But we do 
not know that. And the Fed has acted 
prematurely, in my judgment, by not 
awaiting further growth figures in 1994 
to see how sustained and solid this re- 
covery is, particularly when there is no 
evidence on the inflation front that 
will warrant the Fed taking action. 

Mr. President, this is obviously a se- 
rious proposition because we are very 
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anxious for our economy to be moving. 
We recognize that there might be a 
time when the Fed ought to act, but 
that time is not now. 

Last summer we held a hearing with 
Henry Kaufman and Paul Samuelson, 
both of whom spoke out very strongly 
at the time against the prospect that 
the Fed might raise rates even then. 
The Fed has been playing around with 
raising these rates now for quite some- 
time even during periods of disappoint- 
ing growth in the economy. They were 
talking seriously about raising rates 
back in the spring of last year. Of 
course, we had a 1.9 percent growth in 
the second quarter. 

Kaufman said last summer—it is my 
understanding that he has not departed 
from this position, although he recog- 
nizes that economic conditions are be- 
ginning to pick up. So it is not quite as 
clear as it was last summer. But he 
said the following: 

A more systematic analysis of the present 
inflationary potential within the U.S. econ- 
omy does not justify either exaggerated in- 
flationary expectations or a preemptive 
tightening by the Federal Reserve. Inflation 
is not found in the business community, and 
it is not revealed in speculative activity in 
the great majority of product markets. 

Then he closed with this comment: 

The time will come when the business re- 
covery will have matured. Excess capacity 
will have been worked off, labor markets will 
become tauter, the economic recovery 
abroad will have begun, commodity prices 
will have turned higher across the board, 
real estate prices will have firmed, and cred- 
it demands will have become conspicuously 
stronger. Then we will want the Federal Re- 
serve to act with dispatch, and the deter- 
mination to resist forcefully any buildup of 
inflationary pressures. But none of those cir- 
cumstances prevail today. 

I would submit that they do not pre- 
vail now, and that the Fed acted in a 
very premature fashion in the action 
which it took earlier today. 

Let me simply close by again summa- 
rizing. I am deeply concerned that we 
sustain this economic growth. Raising 
interest rates runs directly counter to 
that. It will in fact impede and hinder 
economic growth. It will place a crimp 
in it. 

The argument that the Fed might 
use to warrant doing that would be 
that an inflation problem had emerged. 
It is contradicted by the evidence. Unit 
labor costs are restrained—one of the 
best performances in 30 years. Inflation 
of the consumer price index is low and 
falling. 

Where is this inflation problem 
against which the Fed is exercising a 
preemptive strike? It does not show up 
on any of this evidence. In effect, what 
the Fed said—it is interesting—the 
other day is that interest rates are ab- 
normally low, and, therefore, we have 
to raise them. 

It boggles the mind—this kind of 
thinking. If there was a problem on the 
inflation front that could reasonably 
be argued as a basis for raising the in- 
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terest rates, I would have to recognize 
it. I even then may not agree with the 
Fed at the time when it made its judg- 
ment, 

Because I would be worried about 
what it did to growth. But here there is 
no problem. The Fed is putting out a 
solution to a problem that is not there 
and, by doing so, they are creating a 
further problem with respect to the 
growth of the economy and the restora- 
tion of jobs. They are going to put a 
crimp in the economic activity. There 
is no question about it, they are going 
to slow it down, 

Mr. President, I close by coming back 
to where I began. And I want to under- 
score again, because this dramatizes in 
a very clear way exactly what the Fed 
is doing to the American economy and 
why I am critical of the action taken 
by the Fed Open Market Committee 
earlier today. To repeat, this cartoon 
shows a truck labeled “Тһе Economy” 
moving down the road, moving with 
some momentum. We want some mo- 
mentum in our economy because it 
means that we get growth, we restore 
jobs, businesses become more profit- 
able, we are able to bring down the 
Federal budget deficit because we are 
getting growth taking place in the 
economy, and we address the social 
problems of our great urban areas be- 
cause people start working again, start 
producing—all of the desirable things 
that take place. 

Then they say, what about inflation? 
Well, I have just shown there is no in- 
flation problem. So what happens is we 
get this truck moving, the economy, 
and this driver is slamming on the 
brakes, trying to come to a screeching 
halt because Greenspan is out in the 
middle of the road, in front of the 
truck, bending over, reaching toward 
these papers that say Interest Rates.“ 
And Chairman Greenspan is saying: 
»Let's see, we will just pick these 
up’’—pick up the interest rates. 

Mr. President, I very deeply regret 
the action of the Fed Open Market 
Committee earlier today, and I appre- 
ciate this opportunity to bring it to 
the attention of my colleagues. 

I yield the floor. 

Mrs. FEINSTEIN. Mr. President, ad- 
dressing the Senator from Maryland 
before he leaves the floor, I would just 
like to associate myself with those re- 
marks. 

The Senator might also be interested 
to know that over the break I met with 
а group of distinguished economists 
from Stanford University and others in 
California, and they spoke to this exact 
point. 

Not only that, Senator, you might be 
interested to know the respect with 
which you are held in California. They 
also said to me that one of the most 
knowledgeable voices in the U.S. Sen- 
ate about the economy is yours. So I 
thought that might be a nice thing to 
say on a Friday afternoon. 
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Mr. SARBANES. Mr. President, I 
thank my colleague for her very gener- 
ous remarks. I appreciate it. 

Mr. FEINSTREIN addressed The 


Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from California is recognized. 

Mrs. FEINSTEIN. I thank the Chair. 

(The remarks of Mrs. FEINSTEIN per- 
taining to the introduction of S. 1830 
are located in today’s RECORD under 
“Statements on Introduced Bills and 
Joint Resolutions.) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. What is 
the will of the Senate? 

The Chair, in his capacity as a Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island, suggests the 
absence of a quorum, and the clerk will 
call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. JEFFORDS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


GOALS 2000: EDUCATE AMERICA 
ACT 

The Senate continued with the con- 

sideration of the bill. 
AMENDMENT NO. 1420 

Мг. JEFFORDS. What is the pending 
business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
pending business is amendment 1420 of- 
fered by the Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. JEFFORDS. Thank you, Mr. 
President. I was hoping it was. I would 
like to speak on the amendment. 

This amendment was offered by my- 
self and Senators GREGG and DODD. The 
purpose of the amendment is to, first of 
all, raise the awareness of the Members 
of the very difficult situation arising 
within our States and local govern- 
ments over the funding of special edu- 
cation. Nobody wants to in any way 
hinder the tremendous progress that 
has been made in the so-called IDEA 
bill and program. We are all very 
pleased with the great progress that 
has been made in handling those who 
have been less fortunate in being able 
to attain the learning abilities and get 
to the efficiencies in life that we would 
like to see. 

However, there is no question but 
that it has strained the resources of 
the State and local governments and 
we have also seen, very, very unfortu- 
nately across the Nation, that what the 
States are spending in education has 
gone down. 

So the combination of those two 
matters is making it difficult for our 
local and State governments to be able 
to look toward meeting the demands 
which will be placed on our society by 
the Goals 2000 which I am very much in 
favor of. Right now 40 percent of the 
cost of educating children with disabil- 
ities has fallen. 

That was our promise back in 1975 
and I—and I am sure I know the Presi- 
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dent also—was very much instrumental 
in the passage of so-called 94-142 along 
with Senator Stafford my predecessor. 
And I worked with John Brademas in 
bringing forth what is now the IDEA 
act. We recognized at that time that 
even though it was the States mandate 
by the courts, mandating the States 
that they had to provide an appro- 
priate education to those who needed 
special help, that we intended to pro- 
vide the sum of money that would be 
needed to fund 40 percent of that bill, 
recognizing that it would be casting a 
very substantial demands upon the 
State and the local governments to 
take care of those children who had 
really been forgotten up to that time. 

Thus, as we look towards the future 
and ask ourselves how are the States 
and local governments going to be able 
to take the Goals 2000 which we are 
giving them and figure out how they 
can implement their programs to meet 
them, it seems only appropriate that 
the Federal Government and those of 
us here in the Congress should do what 
we can to bring the funding level of the 
94-142 bill up to the 40 percent that we 
agreed to provide. 

Right now, only 8 percent of the 
funding for the special education is 
provided by the Federal Government. 
That is 32-percent less than we said we 
would provide. In Vermont it is even 
worse than that. For instance, in my 
State of Vermont we spent $71.3 mil- 
lion last year out of our budget and yet 
we only received about $4 million from 
the Federal Government. This means 
that we had a very substantial—we are 
almost half of what the rest of the 
States have on the average. So our 
State along with others is being 
strained very heavily. But it also is 
very proud of the work it has done in 
the special education field. 

So what our amendment does is say 
that as we go forward with the Goals 
2000, we should do everything that is 
reasonably possible to ensure that we 
up the amount of money that is being 
paid towards special education to the 
40 percent that we figured. This would 
cost the Federal Government about $10 
billion more a year in order to fully 
fund. 

That money, unless we somehow— 
which I would be very much against— 
fettered it in some way, would release 
that much money to the States to help 
them as they look toward trying to 
reach the demands being placed upon 
them by the increasing demands for 
education. 

So I hope that our Members will sup- 
port us. It is nothing which creates any 
budget problem. We are careful to 
point out that it should be done within 
the constraints of the monetary prob- 
lems we are dealing with in the budget. 
But as Senator DODD and I would, with 
an amendment along with Senators 
SIMON and SPECTER and HARKIN this 
last year on the HHS appropriations 
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bill, raised the awareness which this 
body unanimously agreed with that we 
should reorder our priorities as we 
move toward the next century such 
that we each year dedicate 1 percent 
more of the total Federal budget to- 
wards education. That is about $15 bil- 
lion a year. 

So it would be my expectation if we 
can live with what was expressed by 
the Senate last year, that we would be 
able to fully do what this amendment 
provides, and that is to provide the 
necessary funds to raise the level of 
funding for the special education to 
that which we promised back in 1975. 

I also would point out that I would 

hope that that additional amount of 
money could be used for programs 
which would really get us moving to- 
wards fully funding of some of our 
other so-called mandates or demands 
that we have placed upon the local gov- 
ernments, because I think it is incred- 
ibly important that we provide what 
we promised to provide. I would hope, 
for instance, that we would provide for 
our gifted talent program which we had 
on the books, but without any funding 
for sometime, in order to also help 
those that are most likely to provide 
that leadership in the years ahead to 
make us a competitive in the world 
area. 
So, I urge my colleagues to support 
our amendment, which is one which I 
think they will find will be cheered by 
their State and local school districts. 
As well as by the disability commu- 
nity. 

One reason for that is there is now, 
because of the shortage of funds, a 
growing problem of tension between 
those who want to see us live up to our 
promises in special education and those 
who want to try to improve the edu- 
cation generally for their students and 
to stop the steady decline in the re- 
sources available. 

So, Mr. President, I will cease my 
discussion on that amendment. 

Mr. SARBANES. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. JEFFORDS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JEFFORDS. Mr. President, I ask 
that the pending amendment be set 
aside and that I bring up amendment 
No. 1394 for the purposes of offering a 
second-degree amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

AMENDMENT NO, 1422 TO AMENDMENT NO. 1394 

Mr. JEFFORDS. Mr. President, I 
offer the following amendment as a 
second-degree amendment to amend- 
ment 1394. I ask that the amendment 
be read. It is relatively short. I want to 
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make sure anybody left in this institu- 
tion has an opportunity to understand 
what it is. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows: 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. JEF- 
FORDS], for Mr. HELMS, proposes an amend- 
ment numbered 1422 to amendment No. 1394. 

The amendment is as follows: 

In lieu of the matter proposed to be in- 
serted, insert the following: 

No funds made available through the De- 
partment of Education under this Act, or 
any other Act, shall be available to any state 
or local educational agency which has a pol- 
icy of denying, or which effectively prevents 
participation in, constitutionally-protected 
prayer in public schools by individuals on a 
voluntary basis. Neither the United States 
nor any state nor any local educational 
agency shall require any person to partici- 
pate in prayer or influence the form or con- 
tent of any constitutionally-protected pray- 
er in such public schools. 

Mr. JEFFORDS. Mr. President, I am 
offering this amendment on behalf of 
Senator HELMS, who could not be here 
to do that. He has asked me to offer 
this amendment, and I am doing so at 
this time. 

Mr. President, I have no further busi- 
ness myself, so I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. SARBANES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1423 TO AMENDMENT 13% 

Mr. SARBANES. I send to the desk a 
perfecting amendment by Senator 
LEVIN to the Levin amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Maryland [Mr. SAR- 
BANES), for Mr. LEVIN, proposes an amend- 
ment numbered 1423. 

Mr. SARBANES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that reading of the 
amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

In the amendment strike all after the first 

word and insert the following: 
“any other provision of this act, no funds 
made available through the Department of 
Education under this Act, or any other Act, 
shall be denied to any State or local edu- 
cational agency because it has adopted a 
constitutional policy relative to prayer in 
public school. 

This section shall take effect 30 days after 
the date of enactment of this Act.” 

Mr. JEFFORDS. Mr. President, I 
raise a point of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Vermont will state it. 

Mr. JEFFORDS. I believe that this is 
an amendment—is this, as I understand 
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it, an amendment to the amendment 
that I just offered? 
Mr. President, I note the absence of a 


quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment sent to the desk by the 
Senator from Maryland is a second-de- 
gree perfecting amendment and it is in 
order. 

Mr. JEFFORDS. Mr. President, I 
note the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. JEFFORDS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JEFFORDS. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. JEFFORDS. May I withdraw my 
amendment to the Levin amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator may withdraw his amendment. 

Mr. JEFFORDS. Mr. President, I 
withdraw my amendment to the Levin 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment is withdrawn. 

So the amendment (No. 1422) was 
withdrawn. 

Mr. JEFFORDS. Thank you, 
President. 

Mr. SARBANES. Mr. President, I 
withdraw amendment No. 1423, that 
was sent to the desk a little earlier on 
behalf of Senator LEVIN. It was sent to 
the desk on behalf of Senator LEVIN, 
and I withdraw it on behalf of Senator 
LEVIN. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment is withdrawn. 

So the amendment (No. 1423) was 
withdrawn. 

CONTINUING THE DIALOG ON GOALS 2000 

Mrs. MURRAY. Mr. President, I was 
а pre-school teacher. I served оп my 
local school board in Shoreline, WA. I 
have two teenagers who attend public 
school. I attend parent-teacher nights 
and am involved in my kids education. 
Like all parents, I am deeply commit- 
ted to improving the quality of Amer- 
ican education. That is why I rise 
today in support of Goals 2000. 

As a mother and an educator, I am 
pleased to join Senator KENNEDY in 
this effort. I support Goals 2000 because 
it begins to bring education to the fore- 
front of the national public policy de- 
bate. That is exactly where education 
should be. 

Our children’s education is an invest- 
ment in our Nation’s future. 

This is repeated so often that some- 
times we don't really pay much atten- 
tion to it. But it’s true. The quality of 
our children’s education today is the 
basis for America’s competition in the 
world economy tomorrow. 

How can our children succeed in the 
global work force of the next century if 
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they can’t identify Germany оп а map? 
It is easy to talk about the problems of 
our education system. We can always 
pull out another study about how many 
high school students are functionally 
illiterate. 

It is easy to stand here on the floor of 
the U.S. Senate, and say how commit- 
ted we all are to improving education. 
The tough part is really doing some- 
thing about it. 

Mr. President, this bill isn’t going to 
solve all the problems with our edu- 
cation system. The Federal Govern- 
ment does not have the resources to do 
that. 

But this bill will take us an impor- 
tant first step down a long road toward 
improving our Nation’s schools. It 
deals with some of the root causes of 
our education problems. Most impor- 
tantly, this bill is a good starting point 
for a new dialog on education reform. 

Part of this dialog must be equality 
of opportunity. The legislation stresses 
that all children, regardless of their 
family’s wealth, race, religion or na- 
tional origin, should have the oppor- 
tunity to succeed. This is an education 
bill of inclusion. 

Another part of the dialog must be 
the multiple demands placed on our 
teachers. I know from first-hand expe- 
rience that teachers are called on to 
play counselors, doctors, policewomen, 
and drug enforcement agents. 

Madam President, very few teachers 
are prepared to play all these roles. So, 
they improvise—teachers are good at 
improvising. It is a miracle they suc- 
ceed, but they do. As a parent, I am in- 
debted to their ingenuity and dedica- 
tion. 

The responsibilities of the classroom 
teacher have changed drastically. But 
preparation and training of educators 
has failed to keep pace. We must pro- 
vide our teachers with the skills to 
face the challenges of the classroom. 

Our job as legislators in this dialog is 
to listen to our educators. They need 
to become true partners in the deci- 
sions that affect the way they do their 
job. 

Another part of the dialog is defining 
the goals of our Nation’s education sys- 
tem. At one time, literacy was the goal 
of public education. 

Today, our businesses tell us they 
want a highly skilled, better educated 
work force. They tell us schools must 
produce students with more than just a 
broad liberal arts background. That 
means we need to talk about school-to- 
work transitions and vocational train- 
ing. 

Educators and parents tell us the 
students’ diplomas should mean more 
than their kids knowing a marketable 
trade. That means strengthening lib- 
eral arts programs. Educators, parents 
and the private sector need to come to- 
gether to talk about realistic goals for 
our future work force. 

Madam President, if we are sincere in 
our desire for top-quality education, 
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another part of the dialog must be 
about the social problems in today’s 
schools—violence, AIDS, and teen preg- 
nancy. The list goes on. 

We have to encourage our educators, 
social workers, and health care profes- 
sionals to discuss these issues in their 
circles. Their ideas and solutions 
should be used to complement the edu- 
cation process. Only then can teachers 
teach and leave these other issues in 
the hands of those trained to deal with 
them. 

In conclusion, this bill can serve as 
the foundation for a continuing dialog 
on education reform. It can help estab- 
lish a closer relationship between the 
business and education communities. It 
can recognize the incredible burden of 
social problems plaguing our schools. 

If the bill accomplishes these goals, 
than we will have legislated respon- 
sibly. We owe at least this much to our 
children, their teachers and our soci- 
ety. 

Madam President, let me stress to 
my friend, Chairman KENNEDY, I am 
happy he has once again shouldered the 
burden of education reform. I want him 
to know that I stand ready to continue 
this dialog to ensure that students 
today emerge prepared for the chal- 
lenges of tomorrow. 

STUDENT INVOLVEMENT AMENDMENT 

Mr. GORTON. Mr. President, I rise to 
offer an amendment to Goals 2000 to 
make students major players in edu- 
cation reform. This amendment is a di- 
rect result of what I heard at a recent 
education conference I held in Fife, 
WA. Students played a major part in 
our discussion that day, and they 
should continue to play a major part in 
education reform policies. 

Anticipating our debate on Goals 
2000, I asked the parents, teachers, 
businesspeople, community leaders, 
and students at the conference to tell 
me their top concerns regarding edu- 
cation. I promised to return to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia with specific legisla- 
tion based on what they told me. Inter- 
estingly, though not surprising by, the 
most insightful comments and tough- 
est questions came from the students. 
There was overwhelming consensus by 
the end of the day that these students 
needed, not only to be part in edu- 
cation reform, but to be major players. 

I want to read a few of those com- 
ments. Ryan Booth from LaConner 
High School said his family, and ex- 
tended family, is the most instrumen- 
tal force in his education. Ryan 
Choate, Evergreen High in Vancouver, 
emphasizes that computer literacy is a 
necessity. Sam Galano of North Kitsap 
High School in Poulsbo said his school 
thrives on ethnic, racial and structural 
diversity. Mashavu Gordon, Olympic 
High in Silverdale, believes too much 
time is spent concentrating on the 
problems with the school system. She 
feels a new positive focus is needed. 
Chalu Harris, Franklin Pierce High in 
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Tacoma, says inordinate emphasis on 
the gifted excludes the underachiever. 
Brad Hiranaga, of Gig Harbor High 
School explained the importance of 
service to the community. Jenney 
Jarrett, with Hanford High School] in 
Richland feels strongly that teachers 
must continue their education in order 
to keep up with the latest learning 
techniques. Korie Kuzina, Ferndale 
High School, sees a separation between 
those excelling and those falling be- 
hind. A system was set up at her school 
where students worked at their own 
pace. Yuri Nakamura of Juanita High 
School told me schools support stu- 
dents once they realize their potential. 
Aaron Nelson, of Mountain View High 
School in Vancouver, feels that gifted 
children are not being challenged in 
public schools. When the leave to go to 
private schools, however, it dilutes the 
public school curriculum. Nicole Nolte, 
Nooksack Vally High, said the advisers 
at her school are not just supervisors, 
they are friends. Zak Payton, Lincoln 
High in Tacoma told me the emphasis 
in school is not on learning, it is on 
surviving in an increasingly violent 
school setting. Rainier Reyes, Mount 
Rainier High in Des Moines says new 
ways of teaching need to be examined. 

I hope every Senator will take a mo- 
ment to go back and read these com- 
ments. These students are the people 
who our policies directly affect. Stu- 
dents are the only ones who can really 
tell us what it is like to be a student in 
today’s society. This kind of informa- 
tion is invaluable as we devise edu- 
cation policy. 

I have a granddaughter in kinder- 
garten and I have five more on their 
way to school. My personal commit- 
ment to improving education could not 
be stronger. Mr. President, my amend- 
ment assures that students, the cus- 
tomers of our education system, are 
major players in the education deci- 
sions that affect their future. I urge 
my colleagues to support this crucial 
amendment. 

STAR SCHOOLS AMENDMENT 

Mr. GORTON. Mr. President, I rise to 
offer an amendment to Goals 2000 pro- 
moting one of the most cost-effective 
education programs in the country, 
STAR Schools, My amendment would 
ensure that members of this successful 
program are included in the develop- 
ment of the national long-range tech- 
nology plan. The STAR Schools Pro- 
gram and other distance learning con- 
sortia provide education to rural areas 
via satellite. If we are to truly move 
forward in education reform, we must 
be led by those who are already suc- 


ceeding. 

In anticipation of Goals 2000, I held 
an education conference to find out ex- 
actly what people wanted from edu- 
cation reform. One of the most fre- 
quently cited issues, trailing only to 
reducing school violence, was promot- 
ing successful programs. One of the 
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most important ways of recognition is 
through providing these groups a direct 
voice in national decisions. My amend- 
ment gives STAR Schools a voice in 
educational technology reform. 

Mr. President, on January 7, 1994, I 
participated in a STAR Schools Pro- 
gram. My voice and picture were up- 
linked from the Seattle School District 
studio, in conjunction with the Spo- 
kane-based Educational Service Dis- 
trict 101, to a satellite. The trans- 
mission was then down-linked to 5 
States and over 169 sites in Washington 
State alone. Students were able to call 
in and ask me tough questions about 
youth violence, education, and politics. 
I talked to students from all over the 
State, including Bellingham, Colville, 

and Vancouver. 

The STAR Schools Program is one of 
the most cost-effective programs in the 
country. The number of students posi- 
tively affected by this program cannot 
be understated. Children in rural areas 
can simply turn on the television and 
interact with decisonmakers around 
the country. 

Mr. President, too often we have a 
tendency to focus on the negative as- 
pects of education. My amendment rec- 
ognizes the hard-working efforts of the 
STAR Schools Program and includes 
them in the national decisionmaking 
process. this is an important amend- 
ment and I urge my colleagues to sup- 
port it. 

Mr. BAUCUS. Mr. President, I rise to 
offer my support for the Goals 2000: 
Educate America Act. As it has pre- 
viously been said by many of my col- 
leagues, this legislation has strong bi- 
partisan support. I’m pleased to be a 
part of this effort to encourage better 
education for all of our Nation’s young 
people. 

In my State of Montana, we take 
great pride in the quality of education 
that we provide our students, and I'm 
sure other States do as well. In fact, 
Montana ranks in the top 10 for States 
with the highest percentage of adults 
25 and over who have completed high 
school. We know that education is the 
key to our future. However, we can and 
must do better. 

There is nothing more important 
than assuring that America’s children 
can grow and learn in an even greater 
and more prosperous place than we 
know today. We need to foster an envi- 
ronment in which our children, our 
most valuable resource, can flourish. 
We live in a competitive and complex 
global economy. Our most vigorous 
competitors already place high empha- 
sis on education. Of all the industri- 
alized nations, we are the only country 
not to have identified what we expect 
our students to know. 

Many Americans, .myself included, 
believe that we lack clear standards for 
what we expect our students to be able 
to do upon graduation. The focus of 
Goals 2000 is to set high academic 
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standards in core subjects such as 
math, english and geography. The 
goals it sets out will challenge us to 
develop performance standards for all 
students. If America is to succeed in a 
global economy, we must expect the 
most from our students. 

There is no greater need for quality 
education than there is right now. To 
excel in today’s competitive world we 
must have high academic standards 
and raise the expectations of our stu- 
dents to meet these standards. They 
must be challenged and motivated to 
do their best. And they must have 
equal access to a quality education. 

Goals 2000 will help us provide better 
education for all American students. It 
provides a framework for reform with 
national leadership and support for 
local action. But let me stress this 
point, while it is national in scope, the 
ultimate responsibility for reform and 
delivery is—and should remain—at the 
local level. 

Goals 2000 encourages States to de- 
velop and implement educational re- 
forms using the goals it sets out as a 
guideline. But no State or local school 
district is required to initiate reforms. 
It is their choice to participate. 

This allows each State the flexibility 
required to meet their own individual 
needs and upholds our American tradi- 
tion of having education decisions 
made at the local level. Nowhere in 
this legislation does it state that these 
goals and standards are mandatory. 
These are offered as guidelines for 
States and communities developing re- 
forms within their educational pro- 
grams. This legislation takes a carrot, 
not a stick approach toward improving 
education across the United States. 

Further, this legislation explicitly 
states that it shall not be construed to 
supersede the provisions of section 103 
of the Department of Education Orga- 
nization Act. This is the law protecting 
State and local school districts from a 
national curriculum and from 
unlegislated Federal education rules 
and mandates. 

Along this same line, I would like to 
list what this bill does and what it does 
not do. I have received a number of 
calls from Montanans who are sin- 
cerely concerned about the possibility 
of a national curriculum, giant un- 
funded Federal mandates, and loss of 
local control over education. At this 
point I ask that the following list of 
what this bill does do and what it does 
not do be entered into the RECORD. 

WHAT GOALS 2000 DOES Do 

Place the emphasis on our investment in 
education on results; 

Codify the National Education Goals and 
the National Education Goals Panel which 
includes two House Members and two Sen- 
ators among others; 

Encourage the development and use of high 
academic standards for all students such as 
those which are used in other industrialized 
countries; 

Create an incentive grant program for 
е to support comprehensive education 
reform; 
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Provide funds for use by states for ongoing 
teacher training and professional develop- 
ment; 

Promote flexibility by providing authority 
for the Secretary of Education to waive cer- 
tain federal regulations to assist states in 
implementing reform plans; 

Permit states to use funds granted under 
the Act to promote public school choice, 
charter schools and magnet schools; 

Create a National Education Standards 
and Improvement Council to oversee devel- 
opment of voluntary national standards; 

Promote bottoms-up education reform in 
every school and community; 

Provide planning grants to the states to 
increase the use of technology to increase 
student learning; 

Create a mechanism to establish national 
workforce skill standards. 

WHAT GOALS 2000 DOES NoT Do 

Federalize education; 

Establish a national curriculum or the 
equivalent of a national school board; 

Equire that states adopt national stand- 
ards or submit state standards for Federal 
Government approval; 

Create unfunded mandates; 

Make the receipt of any other federal funds 
contingent upon any provision of Goals 2000; 

Dictate to states how much to spend, how 
to license teachers, or what textbooks to 


use; 

Establish school-based health clinics; 

Mandate or encourage value-based or out- 
come-based education. 

I am also aware there have been ar- 
guments made against Goals 2000 based 
on a belief that it encourages schools 
to stress the teaching of values, not 
academics. Or that it promotes out- 
come-based education. This is simply 
not the case. There is no mention of 
outcome-based education in Goals 2000, 
nor is there any connection between 
the two. 

Goals 2000 takes the first step to- 
wards promoting educational goals so 
that all students can, and will, reach 
their fullest potential. These national 
goals were first developed by our Na- 
tion’s Governors in 1989, so it truly is a 
grassroots effort. Now is the time to 
continue building on the momentum 
started by our Governors. 

The support for this legislation ex- 
tends much beyond the U.S. Senate. It 
encompasses many individuals and 
groups of the American public. Al- 
though it’s unusual, the AFL-CIO and 
the Chamber of Commerce have both 
given their names in support of this 
legislation. These two organizations, 
along with many other organizations 
representing a wide variety of Ameri- 
cans, all support Goals 2000. I ask that 
a full listing of the organizations sup- 
porting this legislation be placed in the 
RECORD following my remarks. 

As a nation, it is our responsibility 
to ensure that each and every Amer- 
ican child receives a top quality edu- 
cation. We must challenge them by set- 
ting high goals and we must expect 
them to meet the standards needed to 
achieve those goals. If we act now, we 
all can be guaranteed a brighter future. 
ORGANIZATIONS SUPPORTING THE GOALS 2000: 

EDUCATE AMERICA ACT 

American Association of Colleges for 

Teacher Education. 
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American Association of School Adminis- 
trators. 

American Council for the Arts. 

American Federation of Labor and Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations. 

American Federation of Teachers. 

Business Coalition for Education Reform. 

The Business Roundtable. 

Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. 

The College Board. 

Committee for Economic Development. 

Council of Chief State School Officers. 

Council for Education Development and 
Research. 

Council for Great City Schools. 

Music Educators National Conference. 

National Alliance of Business. 

National Assembly of Local Arts Agencies. 

National Assembly of State Arts Agencies. 

National Association of Elementary School 
Principals. 

National Association of Manufacturers. 

National Association of Music Merchants. 

National Association of Secondary School 
Principals. 

National Association of State Boards of 
Education. 

National Conference of State Legislatures. 

National Education Association. 

National Parent Teacher Association. 

United Automobile, Aerospace and Agri- 
cultural Implement Workers of America, 
UAW. 

National School Boards Association. 

United States Hispanic Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

(At the request of Mr. DOLE, the fol- 
lowing statement was ordered to be 
printed at this point in the RECORD:) 

AMENDMENT NO. 1382 
SUPPORTING VOLUNTARY SCHOOL PRAYER 

Mr. MCCAIN. Mr. President, I offer 
my wholehearted support for Senator 
HELMS’ amendment allowing voluntary 
prayer in school. I want to point out 
this amendment will not force students 
to partake in prayer, instead it would 
give students the freedom to take a 
moment for reflection or prayer in a 
public school. 

We have been struggling with this 
issue as a nation since the early 196075 
when the U.S. Supreme Court ruled on 
public school prayer. While the U.S. 
Supreme Court has held that the State 
may not prescribe religious activities, 
the Court has never held that individ- 
ual expression in schools is unconstitu- 
tional. 

I believe that religious ideas and reli- 
gious speech, including prayer should 
be treated with the same degree of free- 
dom in public places as are other forms 
of lawful speech. If freedom is to pre- 
vail then religious expression must be 
protected for public school students to 
the same extent as nonreligious expres- 
sion. Public schools must make the ad- 
justment to accommodate the religious 
needs of students. Most Americans 
agree that individuals should be free to 
express their personal beliefs, includ- 
ing religion in public as long as it does 
not impose upon another individual’s 
rights. I certainly do not believe that 
taking a moment for voluntary prayer 
or reflection will infringe on the rights 
of others. 
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I think it is important that we re- 
member that our country is based on 
the Judeo-Christian ethic. The first 
amendment of our Nation’s Constitu- 
tion was created to ensure that Con- 
gress could make no law prohibiting 
the free exercise thereof; or abridging 
the freedom of speech. Students in our 
public schools should not be deprived of 
that right when it comes to prayer. 

Allowing voluntary prayer in public 
schools will not discriminate against 
certain sects of religion, nor will it dis- 
criminate against students who do not 
practice formalized religion. Rather, 
school prayer will supply all students 
the freedom to chose whether to exer- 
cise their right. 

The classroom can be characterized 
as a marketplace of ideas. The time has 
passed when it can be validly argued 
that the young must be shielded from 
ideas or beliefs separate from their 
own. Allowing our children the freedom 
of religious expression in their edu- 
cational experiences, including vol- 
untary school prayer can serve the edu- 
cational needs of our children while 
preserving the precious and ancient lib- 
erties of free speech and expression. 

Mr. President, our Nation’s Founding 
Fathers pledged that we are one Nation 
under God. Following their lead, I 
strongly urge this body to pass this im- 
portant and valuable amendment. 

Mr. DURENBERGER. Mr. President, 
I rise with my distinguished colleague 
from Connecticut to comment briefly 
on several important provisions in this 
bill that I believe will make Goals 2000 
a more effective and more complete 
framework for state and community- 
based education reform. 

I would also like to use this oppor- 
tunity to discuss the growing move- 
ment toward using more choice and 
more choices as part of education re- 
form initiatives around the country. 
These initiatives will benefit from both 
this legislation and from the adminis- 
tration’s proposal reauthorizing the El- 
ementary and Secondary Education 
Act. 

One provision I am referring to, Mr. 
President, authorizes the use of State 
grants to support public school choice 
initiatives—including parent-student 
information and referral programs. 

A second provision also allows States 
to use their grants to support the es- 
tablishment of innovative new public 
schools, including magnet schools and 
charter schools. 

Finally, under an amendment I sug- 
gested, local school districts are also 
explicitly allowed to use a portion of 
their grants to help start innovative 
new public schools. 

Members of this body know of my 
strong interest in both public school 
choice and in charter schools. I want to 
commend President Clinton and Sec- 
retary Riley for making good on their 
commitment to these tools of edu- 
cation reform by supporting this au- 
thority in the Goals 2000 proposal. 
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If properly utilized, Mr. President, 
the Goals 2000 proposal could help pro- 
mote the kind of consumer-driven dy- 
namic that makes real change much 
more likely. 

That’s certainly been the case in 
Minnesota and in other States that 
have used public school choice and ini- 
tiatives like magnet and charter 
schools to empower teachers, parents 
and communities, and to expand the 
number and diversity of school choices. 

At last count, eight State legisla- 
tures have now authorized teachers, 
parents, and community groups to 
start innovative new charter schools. 
They are Minnesota, California, Geor- 
gia, New Mexico, Colorado, Massachu- 
setts, Wisconsin, and Michigan. 

Missouri has also authorized a more 
limited ‘‘New Schools Pilot’’ to test 
ways of decentralizing management 
and removing State rules for three ex- 
isting school sites over a 5-year period. 

Michigan is the most recent State to 
enact charter schools legislation as 
part of a comprehensive set of financ- 
ing and organizational reforms pro- 
posed by Gov. John Engler and adopted 
by the Michigan State Legislature late 
last year. 

The new Michigan charter school law 
is one of the most open-ended in the 
entire country. Unlike most States, it 
places no limit on the number of char- 
ters that may be granted. 

And, the new Michigan law makes it 
possible for new public schools to be 
chartered not just by local and inter- 
mediate school districts, but also by 
community colleges and any branch of 
the Michigan State university system. 

In addition to the nine States I just 
mentioned, a number of other States 
are seriously considering legislation to 
authorize charter schools. 

One of those States is New Jersey, 
where Gov. Christine Todd Whitman 
has included support for both charter 
and magnet schools in a comprehensive 
education reform package she outlined 
in her inaugural address in mid-Janu- 


ary. 

Mr. President, I am proud that Min- 
nesota was the first State to authorize 
parents and teachers to start new char- 
ter schools under legislation that was 
adopted in 1991. 

Under this legislation Minnesota has 
now authorized nine charter schools. 

The first of those schools—City Acad- 
emy—is one I visited last winter in a 
community center on the east-side of 
St. Paul. 

By design, all students at City Acad- 
emy have previously dropped out—or 
been kicked out—of traditional 
schools. Yet 15 of City Academy’s first 
17 graduates are now going on to some 
form of postsecondary education. 

Just 3 weeks ago, I visited a second 
Minnesota charter school, the Metro 
Deaf School, which is located in a ren- 
ovated warehouse building on the east 
edge of downtown St. Paul. 
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The Metro Deaf School is also small 
and highly specialized. It was created 
around the premise that deaf and hear- 
ing impaired children will learn more— 
and retain more knowledge—if their 
subjects are all taught in American 
sign language. 

Mr. President, Minnesota now has a 
total of five charter schools in oper- 
ation, with several others set to open 
in the coming year and a number of 
charter proposals now pending before 
State and local boards of education. 

In response to growing interest in 
this aspect of education reform, the 
1993 Minnesota Legislature raised the 
maximum number of charters that may 
be granted from 8 to 20. 

The 1993 legislature also made it pos- 
sible for schools that can’t get a char- 
ter from their local districts to appeal 
that decision to the State board of edu- 
cation. 

One very exciting charter school 
scheduled to open this spring is the 
Skills for Tomorrow High School in 
Minneapolis. 

During the recent recess, I was 
briefed by the sponsors of this school— 
a coalition of local organizations led 
by the Minnesota Teamsters Service 
Bureau. 

The Skills for Tomorrow charter 
school will be housed in the Minneapo- 
lis Technical College’s facilities in 
downtown Minneapolis. It will stress 
hands-on learning experiences for its 
students, especially through appren- 
ticeships with local employers. 

Mr. President, another very exciting 
charter school proposal—just approved 
by the State board of education in Jan- 
uary—is for the Minnesota New Coun- 
try School. This new school will be lo- 
cated in LeSeuer, a smaller, rural com- 
munity in south-central Minnesota. 

The New Country School will stress 
its small scale, extensive parent and 
community involvement, and new edu- 
cational technologies. 

Equally important is the premise be- 
hind the New Country School that the 
availability of more diverse edu- 
cational choices should not be limited 
only to students living in major metro- 
politan areas. 

Mr. President, as I have listened to 
the parents, teachers, and others who 
are designing and opening charter 
schools in Minnesota, I have heard one 
recurring theme. 

If the opportunity to break the exclu- 
sive franchise local school districts 
now have on starting new public 
schools, at least minimal amounts of 
start-up funding are an absolute neces- 
sity. 

Planning and designing a new cur- 
riculum—usually done by parents and 
teachers on their own—takes time and 
money. 

Expertise also must be hired—to 
draft contracts, to work through the 
complexities of State education fi- 
nance law, to design a positive learning 
environment for the students. 
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And, cash flow needs of a new enter- 
prise must be met, computers text- 
books, and desks must be purchased, 
and minor renovations are often needed 
to meet health and safety codes in 
what are usually rented facilities. 

These realities have led one of -the 
Nation’s leading advocates of charter 
schools—Colorado Gov. Roy Romer—to 
propose making $325,000 in start-up 
funding available to charter schools in 
his State that focus on students who 
are at-risk of dropping out. 

Mr. President, the Federal Govern- 
ment can and should be a partner in 
encouraging start-up funding for char- 
ter and other innovative public 
schools. 

And, with the authority now included 
in the Goals 2000 legislation, States 
and local school districts will be able 
to offer startup funding for charter 
schools and other innovative public 
schools like City Academy and the 
Skills for Tomorrow High School. 

Under this legislation, States will 
also be able to use a portion of their 
funds for State-level public school 
choice initiatives including the kind of 
computer-based information and refer- 
ral program that the State of Min- 
nesota is now developing. 

Finally, Mr. President, I should point 
out that support for increasing the 
number and diversity of school choices 
would expand even further under the 
Clinton administration’s proposal for 
reauthorizing the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act. 

Under the administration’s ESEA 
proposal, a new Federal grant program 
would be established to help start new 
public charter schools. 

I should note, Mr. President, that 
similar authority to use Federal funds 
to help start new charter schools was 
originally proposed in legislation I in- 
troduced last year, the Public School 
Redefinition Act. 

Cosponsoring that proposal were Sen- 
ators LIEBERMAN, KERREY, and GORTON. 
A bipartisan companion bill was intro- 
duced in the House by Representatives 
DAVE MCCURDY, TOM PETRI, TIM 
PENNY, and TOM RIDGE. 

Mr. President, I look forward to 
working closely with these and other 
supporters of charter schools, with the 
administration, and with the Labor 
Committee to make sure Federal sup- 
port for innovative new public schools 
remains in the ESEA reauthorization. 

It is not surprising, Mr. President, 
that States are authorizing establish- 
ment of charter schools in a variety of 
ways. So, we must also make sure Fed- 
eral programs to support them are 
flexible and deferential to how States 
choose to allow such schools to be es- 
tablished. 

But, if we retain that kind of flexibil- 
ity, the Federal Government could be 
an important partner in helping par- 
ents, teachers, and communities ex- 
pand public school choices. 
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And, with the marketplace dynamics 
that come with choice and choices, all 
students in those States stand to gain. 

Mr. President, there have been a 
number of developments on charter 
school legislation around the country 
in the past several months that were 
updated an excellent report released 
recently by the Morrison Institute for 
Public Policy at Arizona State Univer- 
sity. 

Because of the strong interest in 
charter school activity in a growing 
number of States, I would ask that an 
excerpt from that report be included at 
the conclusion of my remarks. 

Thank you, Mr. President, I yield the 
floor. 

CHARTER SCHOOL UPDATE: EXPANSION OF A 
VIABLE REFORM _INITIATIVE—EXECUTIVE 
SUMMARY 
Charter schools offer policymakers a struc- 

ture that integrates many ideas that here- 

tofore have met with resistance. As part of 
an ideal“ charter school structure, edu- 
cators within existing public or private 
schools, parents, or other members of the 
community develop a proposal describing 
how they would operate a school and what 
specific outcomes they would achieve. Local 
school boards or other county/state entities 
are authorized to grant a charter“ to this 
group and to hold them responsible for the 

provisions of their proposal. Once granted a 

charter, a school receives formula-driven 

funding as if it were a public school district. 

Two key differences, however, exist. First, 

these charter schools are freed of most state 

and local regulations, allowing them to im- 

plement innovative ideas. Second, if these 

schools fail to attain outcomes as specified 
in their charter contract, they are put out of 
business. 

Charter schools, therefore, offer a signifi- 
cant departure from the standard manage- 
ment structure of public schooling. However, 
if implemented as an option and if done ini- 
tially on a pilot basis, charter schools offer 
many potential reforms for education. Dis- 
trict boundaries would no longer dictate 
where a child attends school since charter 
schools serve as an enrollment option for 
students, parents, and teachers. Decen- 
tralization would be achieved by granting 
full control over the entire schoo] budget as 
well as management and personnel decisions 
to school-based councils, Removal of most 
state and local regulations (other than those 
necessary to ensure safety, nondiscrimina- 
tion, and high educational outcomes) would 
provide opportunities to be innovative and 
eliminate the ability to lay blame for poor 
achievement elsewhere. 

On the other hand, charter schools con- 
tinue to subscribe to the American demo- 
cratic ideas of the common school—that all 
children have the right to a free public edu- 
cation. To this end, charter schools are to be 
tuition-free, non-sectarian, and cannot dis- 
criminate on the basis of race, religion, or 
disability. Although private schools can be 
brought into a charter school program, they 
need to meet the same standards as other 
public schools seeking charter status and 
public funding. 

To date, eight states have passed some 
type of charter school legislation (see chart 
below) although many other states have con- 
sidered similar action. This report provides 
information on activities and legislation in 
these states regarding charter school forma- 
tion, including roles played by individual 
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teachers and others as organizers, by local 
school boards as sponsors, and by county or 
state officials in providing an appeals proc- 
ess and technical assistance. Statutory re- 
quirements, legal responsibilities, funding 
mechanics, and employment issues including 
hiring and dismissal, collective bargaining, 
and job security are also detailed. 

STATES WITH CHARTER SCHOOL LEGISLATION 

Minnesota (1991). 

California (1992). 

Colorado (1993). 

Georgia (1993). 

Massachusetts (1993). 

Missouri (1993). 

New Mexico (1993). 

Wisconsin (1993). 

This report also offers recommendations to 
policymakers considering potential charter 
school legislation. The following provides а 
recap of the key issues: 

Who should sponsor? Local school boards 
represent an appropriate entity to sponsor 
charter schools; however, it is important to 
establish a county or state appeals process 
for organizers who believe that a denial by a 
local board was inappropriate. 

Which state laws/rules should remain? Pol- 
icymakers should not review every edu- 
cation-related law and rule to identify which 
should apply to charter schools. Instead, a 
general set of minimums should be estab- 
lished that focus on student outcomes; non- 
discriminatory procedures; and the health, 
safety, and welfare of students. 

What about the mechanics of funding? Meth- 
ods used across the eight states illustrate 
that direct funding to charter schools can be 
accomplished. Given, that some economies of 
scale will be lost when operating an individ- 
ual school, charter school organizers should 
develop a small business“ financing plan. 

Who should govern? Since the legal and fis- 
cal authority will reside at the school-level, 
the state should establish minimums regard- 
ing a charter school’s local governance/man- 
agement structure. However, policymakers 
should resist the temptation to specify the 
exact composition in order not to ‘‘mandate 
decentralization.” 

How can resistance be overcome? Efforts 
should be made to obtain input and to com- 
municate with individual members of the 
local school boards association and teachers 
unions regarding their potential new roles. 
Local school boards will actually gain power 
by being able to develop performance-based 
charters with some or all of their schools 
and in turn will be freed from most state reg- 
ulations; teachers will gain a stronger voice 
in the focus and management of their school. 

What about private school inclusion? States 
must give careful consideration to the ques- 
tion of including private schools in the char- 
tering process. If included, they should be 
held to the same state requirements as other 
public schools seeking charter status. 

Do charter schools conflict with consolidation 
efforts? Steps should be taken to ensure that 
appropriate educational programming can be 
provided without additional costs. It is im- 
portant that charter schools do not become 
eligible for small school“ weights or other 
similar support. 

What role should the state play? Providing 
technical assistance support for charter 
school organizers (including the development 
of a small business finance plan) and estab- 
lishing a state or county appeals process are 
important. In addition, distribution of char- 
ter school information is also necessary. 

Will charter schools cost more? Charter 
schools can be initiated with fairly nominal 
state start-up costs; however, total costs are 
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dependent upon specific legislative provi- 
sions. If the program is optional and begins 
with a small group of willing participants, 
no additional funding for training would be 
necessary. If the state chose to implement а 
program that is mandatory and/or includes a 
large percentage of schools immediately, ad- 
ditional training would be necessary. Also, if 
private school students are eligible to par- 
ticipate, additional costs would also occur 
since states are currently not paying for 
their education. In addition, state-level tech- 
nical assistance and an appeals process 
would also cost a small amount. Finally, a 
continued look at funding equalization and 
at-risk support is important to ensure that 
all interested schools can develop the infra- 
structure necessary to move toward a char- 
ter school setting. 

This report illustrates that charter schools 
appear to be a viable reform initiative. This 
is especially true for states in which 
“gridlock” has occurred regarding the cre- 
ation of a school choice system, the decen- 
tralization of power to the school-level, and/ 
or encouraging more innovative and ac- 
countable systems. Charter schools have the 
appeal of allowing these activities to occur 
within schools and communities that believe 
such changes will improve educational out- 
comes. Although the implementation of such 
schools will not be easy, the potential bene- 
fits of establishing charter school legislation 
outweigh the impending policy battles. 

WHAT'S HAPPENED SO FAR ACROSS THE 
COUNTRY? 

Minnesota was the first state to grapple 
with the charter school idea and, іп 1991, ini- 
tiated ‘‘outcome-based schools“ (i.e. charter 
schools) legislation. This law authorized the 
creation of up to eight legally and finan- 
cially autonomous schools to be organized by 
certified teachers and sponsored by local 
school districts. During the 1992/93 school 
year, two of the eight permissible charter 
schools were operational. The first is located 
in a donated city recreation building in St. 
Paul and offers a year-round program for 35 
at-risk adolescents and young adults from 
ages 13-21. The second is a private Montes- 
sori school, which converted to charter sta- 
tus in March 1993, educating children from 
kindergarten through grade six. Minnesota 
has the only legislation that does not pro- 
hibit private schools from applying for char- 
ter status. 

Another four schools began operating 
under their charters during Fall 1993. The 
program offerings at these schools are di- 
verse, including a school for deaf students, a 
vocational/technical school, and a pre-K 
through grade 12 school emphasizing the 
needs of at-risk students. The other schools 
also utilize various innovative practices such 
as multi-age classrooms, thematic learning, 
extensive parent involvement, year-round 
education, extended school day, and multi- 
cultural curricula. 

During Spring 1993, the Minnesota legisla- 
ture modified their charter school statutes 
allowing 12 additional (20 total) schools to be 
approved. They also prescribed an appeals 
process to their state board of education, 
heretofore excluded due to strong opposition 
from local school boards. 

In September 1992, California adopted a 
charter schools law which allows the cre- 
ation of up to 100 such schools in the state. 
Any individual can circulate a charter school 
petition which must receive sponsorship by 
the local school district. An appeal to the 
county board of education was included in 
the legislation. Whether a school receives 
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legal autonomy is dependent upon the provi- 
sions of the charter agreement. Schools do 
receive their total funding independent of 
the school districts, although funding does 
flow through the districts before reaching 
the charter schools. To date, 40 schools have 
received approval, with a few operating 
under their charter beginning Fall 1993. 
Most, however, will begin operations as char- 
ter schools in 1994. This delay is due pri- 
marily to a variety of the charters being 
adopted as “developmental” (1.е., more de- 
tails need to be developed prior to charter 
school conversion). 

Like Minnesota, the California charter 

schools describe a wide variety of innovative 
strategies to be employed. However, unlike 
Minnesota, California has approved two 
charters using a home schooling approach in 
which the school operates as a resource cen- 
ter. In addition, one school will operate an 
English as a second language (ESL) curricu- 
lum; another school will utilize Edward 
Demming’s Total Quality Management the- 
ory. 
During Spring/Summer 1993, legislators in 
six additional states enacted some form of 
charter school law. The character of the new 
legislation in the six states is varied in its 
approaches to the charter school concept and 
warrant brief exploration here. 

Colorado: Passed in June 1993, legislation 
permits no more than fifty charter schools 
to be created prior to July 1997; at that time, 
the ceiling is removed. Any individual or 
group can enter into a charter school agree- 
ment with the local school board if “ade- 
quate” support from parents, teachers, and 
pupils is obtained. A charter school remains 
under legal authority of its school board, but 
receives at least 80 percent of per pupil fund- 
ing from the district. Two schools have al- 
ready been approved; several more are pend- 
ing. 

Georgia: Passed in 1993, this legislation al- 
lows an unlimited number of charter schools 
to be converted from existing public schools. 
Public school personnel may apply to the 
state board for charter status if the local 
board gives approval, if two-thirds of the fac- 
ulty and staff approve, and if parents present 
at a meeting to initiate a charter school pe- 
tition give their support. Schools are not le- 
gally autonomous from their districts, and 
the amount of funding is to be negotiated in 
the terms of the charter agreements. Charter 
agreements are to emphasize school im- 
provement and student outcomes. It is an- 
ticipated that school proposals will be con- 
sidered during Fall 1993, once the specifics of 
implementation are addressed by the state 
board. 


Massachusetts: Part of a comprehensive 
school reform package, this state’s charter 
school component will not be implemented 
until September 1995. Twenty-five public 
charter schools are permitted, in which two 
or more certified teachers, ten or more раг- 
ents, or any other individual or group, may 
enter into a charter agreement with the 
state secretary of education. Other than 
Minnesota, Massachusetts has the only legis- 
lation that automatically grants charter 
schools legal and financial autonomy. 

Missouri: Missouri's “Мем Schools Pilot“ 
is a more formative version of the charter 
school concept. It is designed to test a re- 
vised management system within three ex- 
isting school sites that volunteer to partici- 
pate for a five year period beginning July 
1995. Local school boards will apply to the 
state board of education to participate. Each 
site will implement a five member manage- 
ment team with two members permitted to 
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be exempt from certification requirements. 
The functions of this management team are 
(at a minimum) to deal with all staffing and 
personnel decisions. The state board of edu- 
cation has autonomy to waive and imple- 
ment rules for these schools. 

New Mexico: Passed in 1993, New Mexico's 
legislation allows five existing public schools 
to be granted charter school status by the 
state board of education. Charter schools 
will continue to function under the legal au- 
thority of school districts, and administra- 
tive costs may be withheld by the districts. 
Regulations will be developed by the state 
board of education by Spring 1994, at which 
point applications for charter schools will be 
processed. In the meantime, the state board 
of education has provided ten schools with 
planning grants of $5,000 each. 

Wisconsin: Legislation passed in August 
1993, requires the state superintendent of 
education to approve the first ten charter 
school requests received. Charter schools can 
be created two ways. First, after receiving a 
petition from an individual (signed by at 
least ten percent of the teachers at the 
school district or 50 percent at one school 
and receiving approval from the state super- 
intendent of public instruction), the school 
board must hold a hearing, and if adequate 
employee and parent support are determined, 
may grant the petition. Under this provision, 
а school board may also convert all of its 
schools to charter status (a maximum of two 
per district) if the petition is signed by at 
least 50 percent of teachers employed in the 
district, and it provides alternative public 
school arrangements for children not wish- 
ing to attend charter schools. Second, the 
school board can generate and seek approval 
from the state superintendent for its own 
proposals and contract with a group or indi- 
vidual to operate the school. Regardless of 
the method used to create charter schools, 
they remain under local school district con- 
trol and the level of funding is determined 
within the terms of the charter agreement. 
The state superintendent has already ap- 
proved the first ten district generated re- 
quests; two more districts are on a waiting 
list. 

During the past three years, attempts to 
pass charter school legislation have also 
taken place in several other states including 
Arizona, Connecticut, Florida, Louisiana, 
Michigan, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ten- 
nessee, and Wyoming. In each case, the de- 
bates surrounding the issue have been exten- 
sive. For example, in Arizona the concept of 
charter schools was offered by Governor Sy- 
mington’s Task Force on Educational Re- 
form in 1991 within their recommendation to 
develop “Мем Arizona Schools.” Although 
introduced in 1992 as part of a comprehensive 
legislative package, this concept failed due 
to both its lack of specific details and the po- 
litical turmoil surrounding the overall re- 
form attempt. A further effort to incorporate 
charter schools occurred in the 1993 legisla- 
tive session within a larger educational re- 
form package which was tabled until a 
budget could be developed to include with 
the bill. The concept is predicted to return in 
1994. 

In addition to state level activity, charter 
schools were also proposed (but not enacted) 
at the national level іп 1992 within both S. 2. 
the Senate's Neighborhood Schools Improve- 
ment Act, and іп H.R. 4323, the House Edu- 
cation Improvement bill. As of October 1993, 
start-up funding slated to go directly to 
charter schools was included within the pro- 
posed reauthorization of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act. It is anticipated 
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that Congress will begin hearings for the re- 
authorization of the Act in the Spring of 
1994. 

Finally, many local school systems һауе 
adopted their own version of charter schools, 
giving schools more control over their budg- 
ets and curriculum. A term unheard of just a 
few years ago, has now become part of state 
and local educational reform debates across 
the nation. 

CHARTER SCHOOLS PROVISIONS IN GOALS 2000: 

EDUCATE AMERICA ACT 

Mr. LIEBERMAN. Mr. President, 
thank you very much for the oppor- 
tunity to address this bill, Goals 2000: 
Educate America Act. I would like to 
highlight provisions in the bill that 
will allow States to use funds to launch 
chartered public schools. Last year, 
Senator DURENBERGER and I introduced 
legislation to provide Federal funds for 
planning and piloting charter schools, 
and I am pleased that Goals 2000 in- 
cludes charter school provisions. 

Goals 2000 provides a national frame- 
work for education reform, and seeks 
to promote systemic changes in our 
education system to improve education 
opportunities and outcomes for our 
children. Whether or not we achieve 
real improvement will ultimately de- 
pend on how reforms are implemented 
at the local level. The charter schools 
provisions in this bill are critical be- 
cause they provide local jurisdictions 
with the resources, encouragement, 
and flexibility they need to implement 
real change. 

Charter schools encourage innova- 
tion within the public schools by allow- 
ing school staff, parents, and others in 
a community to apply for a charter to 
run their own public school, free of 
many of the onerous regulations and 
bureaucracy of school administrations. 
But charter schools still must abide by 
the fundamental requirements of pub- 
lic schools. They are bound by Federal 
and State statutes that prohibit any 
discrimination on the basis of race, re- 
ligion, disability, or any other factor. 
They also must be open to all students 
interested in attending, with a lottery 
if they are overenrolled. And they must 
be nonsectarian in their programs, em- 
ployment practices, and all other oper- 
ations and cannot be affiliated with a 
nonpublic sectarian school or religious 
institution. 

In contrast to many existing public 
school programs, however, these 
schools will add a significant measure 
of choice, quality, and diversity to the 
options offered to students. As my col- 
league Senator DURENBERGER has dis- 
cussed, charter schools are successfully 
serving children with special needs, in- 
cluding those who have previously 
dropped out of school and those with 
physical disabilities. They offer a way 
to broaden quality choice within public 
education and stimulate creativity. 

More and more States are establish- 
ing charter schools programs. Eight 
States—California, Colorado, New Mex- 
ico, Minnesota, Georgia, Massachu- 
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setts, Michigan, and Wisconsin—have 
passed legislation. And over 10 other 
States, including Connecticut, are con- 
sidering such legislation. 

While State and local governments 
will be able to use a small portion of 
the funds authorized in this bill to 
start charter schools, charter schools 
will have to compete with a variety of 
other State and local education sys- 
temic improvement programs for 
funds. I hope Congress will be able to 
strengthen its support for charter 
schools later this year when we reau- 
thorize the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act [ESEA]. I understand 
that the administration has included a 
charter schools program in its proposed 
ESEA legislation, and I look forward to 
working with Senator DURENBERGER 
and our colleagues to make sure that 
ESEA provides States and local gov- 
ernments with the full support that 
they deserve as they pursue excellence, 
innovation, and diversity in education 
through charter schools. 

CHARTER SCHOOLS LANGUAGE IN SECTIONS 308 

AND 309 OF 8. 1150 

Mr. LIEBERMAN. Mr. President, I 
have just spoken at length on why I 
support charter schools. Му under- 
standing is that new chartered public 
schools such as those provided for by 
Minnesota law and the laws of seven 
other States, and under consideration 
in Connecticut and close to a dozen 
other States, could receive start-up as- 
sistance from funds set aside for State 
and local school improvement initia- 
tives in sections 308(b)(2) and 309(a)(4) 
of this legislation. Chartered public 
school programs which would be eligi- 
ble under this provision are those es- 
tablished by groups of teachers, par- 
ents, or community groups which enter 
into a performance-based contract with 
the State or locality empowered to 
enter into a charter agreement. Those 
schools must, of course, comply with 
the language in the bill stating that 
these new and innovative public 
schools must be non-sectarian in their 
programs, admission policies, employ- 
ment practices, and all other oper- 
ations and shall not be affiliated with a 
non-public sectarian school or religious 
institution. I would like to ask the 
manager of this bill, the distinguished 
Senator from Massachusetts, if I am 
correct in my understanding that these 
public chartered schools would be eligi- 
ble for funding under sections 308 and 
309. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I want 
to thank the Senator from Connecticut 
for raising the issue of chartered public 
schools. I am familiar with charter 
schools as enacted in Minnesota, Mas- 
sachusetts, California, Georgia, New 
Mexico, Colorado, Wisconsin, and 
Michigan, and under consideration in a 
number of other States, including Con- 
necticut. I want to assure my colleague 
from Connecticut that the language of 
S. 1150 which would allow States and 
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local jurisdictions to set aside money 
to develop new and innovative public 
schools, includes non-sectarian char- 
tered public schools as you have de- 
scribed. 

Mr. LIEBERMAN. I thank the Sen- 
ator for his interest in this issue and 
his knowledge of charter schools. I 
want to reiterate that these charter 
schools will be public schools, new and 
innovative public schools which could 
be created by a group of teachers, par- 
ents, or a local community. Under sec- 
tions 308 and 309 of this bill, a State or 
a local district could use these set- 
aside funds to create new public 
schools which are not part of the cur- 
rent public education system. The 
schools must be governed by principles 
of public education including no dis- 
crimination on the basis of race, reli- 
gion, disability, or other factors, no 
charging tuition, no selectivity in ad- 
missions, and must be non-sectarian in 
programs, employment practices, and 
all other operations. I thank the chair- 
man of the Labor Committee for in- 
cluding this language in the bill and 
for his interest in this area. 

Mr. KENNEDY. As the Senator from 
Connecticut is aware, S. 1150 is dedi- 
cated to improving quality of and pro- 
moting innovation in our public 
schools. Charter schools are one way to 
promote innovation and can make an 
important contribution to the improve- 
ment of our public schools. 

Mr. LIEBERMAN. I thank the distin- 
guished chairman. I am very pleased 
that S. 1150, Goals 2000: Educate Amer- 
ica Act, will enable States and local ju- 
risdictions to use set-aside funds to de- 
velop chartered public schools, and I 
congratulate the chairman on sponsor- 
ing this legislation, which will play a 
vital role in improving education in 
America. 

REAUTHORIZATION OFFICE OF EDUCATIONAL 

RESEARCH AND IMPROVEMENT 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, the amend- 
ment I am offering to the Goals 2000 
legislation is the Educational Research 
and Improvement Act. This amend- 
ment was reported from both the Sub- 
committee on Education, Arts and Hu- 
manities and the Committee on Labor 
and Human Resources unanimously as 
S. 286. It is a truly bipartisan bill and 
is supported by the Clinton administra- 
tion. I am joined in offering it by Sen- 
ators KENNEDY, KASSEBAUM, and JEF- 
FORDS. 

We spent considerable time fashion- 
ing the Educational Research and Im- 
provement Act last Congress and im- 
proving it this Congress. I believe it 
most appropriate to move this edu- 
cational research and improvement ini- 
tiative as we consider the Goals 2000 
legislation. To my mind, the most ef- 
fective school reform is informed by 
quality research and development. As 
is the case with business, industry, and 
defense, the caliber of our educational 
system depends heavily upon the qual- 
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ity and scope of the investment we 
make in research and development. 

During all of our work on this reau- 
thorization of authority for the Office 
of Educational Research and Improve- 
ment [OERI], we have had several spe- 
cific goals in mind which we believe 
the amendment builds upon. 

First and foremost, we have sought 
to ensure that the Office be a beacon of 
educational excellence unsoiled by par- 
tisan politics. Towards that end, we 
have created five new directorates on 
critical education concerns. These di- 
rectorates will serve as the strong, sta- 
ble arm within OERI that advances re- 
search on new, innovative, and perhaps 
even controversial educational ideas, 
concepts and programs. In addition, we 
have established an Advisory Board of 
Education Research to review the re- 
search agenda and operation of the Of- 
fice. We require that this Board be 
composed of nine men and women who 
have distinguished records in edu- 
cational research, so that expert guid- 
ance is provided in matters governing 
the Office. 

Second, it has been our firm intent 
that development, dissemination, and 
access be the one of the primary mis- 
sions of every component of the Office. 
We seek to accomplish objective 
through a new Office of Dissemination 
and Reform Assistance. Senator KASSE- 
BAUM has initiated what I believe is an 
excellent, streamlined teacher training 
program that will empower teachers to 
reach and tailor educational research 
to fit the needs in their classrooms. We 
have also redefined the mission of our 
educational labs to advance the Na- 
tional Education Goals and focus upon 
bringing proven educational practices 
into the frontlines of instruction in our 
schools. 

Finally, we have also broken new 
ground by boldly reaching into new 
areas of critical interest. There is a 
new, badly needed international edu- 
cational exchange program to assist 
central and eastern European countries 
in developing their economic and gov- 
ernance system. And there is also a mi- 
nority focused civics education pro- 
gram aimed at educators who teach 
large proportions of minority children. 

This legislation offers the Office of 
Educational Research and Improve- 
ment the chance to be the engine that 
drives the train of excellence and inno- 
vation. I am fully confident that 
OERI’s new Assistant Secretary Shar- 
on Robinson, through her fine leader- 
ship, will use this newly charged au- 
thority to promote a lasting imprint 
on educational achievement and im- 
provement for years to come. 

OFFICE OF EDUCATION RESEARCH AND 
IMPROVEMENT 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, I am 
a visual learner. I need to see and per- 
sonally connect with people to fully 
understand and appreciate new issues. 
Now, modern research tells me that I 
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am not alone. The vast majority of 
people learn better the same way. The 
research has shown the validity of the 
statement: 

“Tf I hear, I will forget, 

If I see, I will remember, 

If I do, I will understand.” 

This is particularly true for younger 
children. The new standards already 
developed for mathematics and being 
developed for science all emphasize the 
effectiveness of hands-on techniques. 
However, those hands-on techniques re- 
quire hands-on materials. We must pro- 
vide the means for elementary students 
to do so they will understand. 

I am pleased that we are now consid- 
ering an amendment which includes 
legislation that I first introduced in 
November of 1991, entitled the Ele- 
mentary Mathematics and Science 
Equipment Асб.” I reintroduced this 
bill in January of 1993 with the en- 
dorsement of the Council of state 
Science Supervisors, the National 
Council of Teachers of Mathematics, 
the National Science Teachers Associa- 
tion, the National Science Resources 
Center, the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, the Tri- 
angle Coalition for Science and Tech- 
nology Education, and the Association 
for Supervision and Curriculum Devel- 
opment. 

During the 1024 and the 103d Con- 
gresses, this legislation has been sup- 
ported and approved by the Senate 
Labor and Human Resources Commit- 
tee. The time has come to move it into 
public law. Frankly, we need it to at- 
tain the 4th National Education Goal 
which encourages the Nation to be first 
in math and science by the year 2000. 
We all know that this message must be 
heard in our elementary classrooms 
and must be backed-up with the tools 
necessary to get the job done. 

I would like to thank Senator PELL 
and his excellent staff for their very 
strong support of this program. 

This legislation allows a one time al- 
location of funds for each school in the 
Nation for the purchase of hands-on 
mathematics and science equipment at 
the elementary level, grades 1-6. 
Schools are to receive these funds 
based on need, and matching support is 
strongly encouraged. The $10 million 
that is in this bill is not enough to get 
the job done on its own, but it is a vital 
start when so many schools have so lit- 
tle to work with now. 

Let me give you an example of how a 
little can do a lot. Technology has de- 
veloped a small hand-held electronic 
microscope that magnifies 30 times. 
The cost is less than $6.00. If you add to 
this a technique that students can use 
to make their own inexpensive slides 
using paper cards, a hole punch and 
clear tape, a new world is opened for 
them. 

I can assure you that children and 
adults will marvel at the appearance of 
even simple materials such as salt, 
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sugar and pepper right off the dinner 
table. Imagine the excitement among 
the students when you put four or five 
of these in an elementary classroom. 
When you do, you're going to hear the 
sounds of students being turned on to 
science—you’re going to hear the 
sounds of our future—the sound of 
progress toward meeting the math- 
science goal. 
HIPPY AMENDMENT 

Mr. GLENN. Mr. President, the 
amendment I am offering today, along 
with Senator CHAFEE, addresses the 
first and most compelling national 
education goal—that by the year 2000, 
all children will start school ready to 
learn. The Goals 2000: Educate Amer- 
ica Act“ codifies the six national edu- 
cation goals and builds a framework 
for reforming our public schools. Such 
reform is fundamental to the ability of 
our educational system to achieve 
those national goals. My amendment 
supports preschool programs that, for 
many children, will also be fundamen- 
tal to their ability to meet national ex- 
pectations. Without such programs, 
fully 35 percent of children in this 
country—according to a 1991 survey— 
will begin their first year of school un- 
prepared to learn. Such children often 
continue to struggle to learn or give up 
on learning altogether in their later 
school years. If children enter school 
without basic school readiness skills 
and without a positive attitude toward 
learning and education, our schools 
will be hard put to achieve any of the 
education goals we have determined to 
be fundamental to our Nation’s suc- 
cess. 

Parents, of course, play the primary 
role in teaching those skills and in fos- 
tering that love for learning in their 
young children. But parents, too, often 
lack the tools they need—knowledge, 
resources, or the support of family and 
community—to prepare their children 
to enter school. The demands on their 
time and energy may even overwhelm 
them at times. Think of yourself as a 
parent with small children. Of course, 
you want to give your children a good 
start in life and a better chance to suc- 
ceed than you may have had. You want 
to work with your children yourself to 
help them learn. But, what do you do— 
and how? Will what you do be effec- 
tive? You are not trained as a teacher, 
have no materials and are not sure 
where to begin. If you yourself have 
not been able to finish or succeed in 
school, you may have even more ques- 
tions. And you may not know where to 
turn for answers or be able to afford 
the advice of experts. 

Thousands of families across the 
country face the same dilemma. If they 
are among the most economically or 
educationally disadvantaged, they may 
receive services from the Federal Gov- 
ernment through Head Start or early 
childhood Chapter 1 programs. But 
even Head Start and Chapter 1 do not 
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come close to serving all those families 
who qualify for services: Head Start 
serves only about 30 percent of eligible 
children, and the preschool programs 
funded under Chapter 1 are relatively 
small in number. I strongly support 
these programs and believe they should 
be expanded to serve all those eligible. 

At the same time, even if Head Start 
and Chapter 1 were to be fully funded, 
many families would still not qualify 
for the preschool services they need 
and seek. Families whose incomes do 
not fall below the official Federal pov- 
erty guideline—$14,340 for a family of 
four—or who do not live in a commu- 
nity with a high enough concentration 
of families on public assistance are not 
likely to qualify for Head Start or 
Chapter 1. Such families—primarily 
the working poor and near poor—fall 


‘through the cracks in our current edu- 


cational system, and their numbers are 
increasing every day in my State and 
around the country. 

In March of last year, I visited a pro- 
gram in Warrensville Heights, OH, a 
suburb of Cleveland, that addresses the 
needs of such families by creating op- 
portunities for success for parents and 
children. The program is called 
HIPPY—Home Instruction Program for 
Preschool Youngsters—and this is one 
program that really works. HIPPY was 
developed in Israel in the late 1960's 
and is now operating in 9 countries and 
22 States in the United States. The phi- 
losophy behind HIPPY is both simple 
and profound: Participating parents 
learn how to work with their preschool 
children for 15 to 20 minutes per day, at 
home, using storybooks and other ma- 
terials specially designed and struc- 
tured to enhance school readiness. The 
activities focus on basic school readi- 
ness skills such as verbal expression; 
discrimination of shapes, sounds and 
colors; and eye-hand coordination. Sup- 
port and training for the parents are 
given by paraprofessionals, themselves 
parents of young children from the 
community. All of this is done at very 
low cost, requiring only minimal over- 
head, and of course, saves the taxpayer 
money in the long run. The results are 
as profound as the philosophy: Children 
enter school ready and eager to learn, 
and parents strengthen their relation- 
ships with their children, their schools, 
and their communities. 

My amendment would incorporate 
HIPPY—a proven parent and early 
childhood education model—into the 
Even Start family literacy program. 
Even Start is a program that inte- 
grates early childhood education, adult 
literacy and parenting education. Both 
Even Start and HIPPY focus on parents 
and children as a unit, and all Even 
Start projects provide some home- 
based instruction. My amendment 
would allow States to use up to 20 per- 
cent of funds already authorized under 
Even Start to help communities estab- 
lish, operate, or expand HIPPY pro- 
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grams. Near-poor and working-poor 
families and parents who have had lim- 
ited or unsuccessful formal schooling 
would be eligible to participate in 
these programs, as well as those below 
the poverty line who already qualify 
for Even Start. 

Unfortunately, programs like HIPPY 
are struggling to survive in local com- 
munities around the country. Funding 
is scarce while the interest of parents 
in participating in the programs is 
high. Communities across the country 
deserve a better chance to help parents 
reach the goals they set for their chil- 
dren—success in school and a lifelong 
love for learning. In fact, our country’s 
best chance of meeting its first na- 
tional education goal rests with par- 
ents who want to and know how to help 
their children learn. 

I urge my colleagues to support this 
amendment. 

Мг. LAUTENBERG. Mr. President, I 
am pleased that the OERI reauthoriza- 
tion amendment that will soon be of- 
fered by the managers of this bill con- 
tains language requiring OERI to col- 
lect and disseminate information on al- 
ternative management of public 
schools. I requested this language and 
appreciate their accommodating my 
request. 

Mr. President, it seems like every 
day we read about a new reform going 
on in опе of our Nation's elementary 
and secondary schools. Some States 
are experimenting with longer school 
hours, some are adopting Charter 
Schools” and some are instituting pub- 
lic school choice. Inside the classroom, 
many schools are using technology and 
other experimental teaching methods 
to increase student achievement in 
math, science, and the humanities. It 
is imperative that these innovative ex- 
periments continue. We must keep the 
entrepreneurial spirit going in our Ма- 
tion’s schools. 

Recently, we have also read about 
several instances where private enti- 
ties—companies and universities in 
particular—have taken over the oper- 
ations of public schools. Such experi- 
ments are going on in Detroit, Balti- 
more, Miami, and Chelsea, MA, and 
others are planned for Washington, DC 
and Minneapolis. 

Mr. President, I believe that is im- 
portant for the Department of Edu- 
cation to serve as a clearinghouse for 
information on these types of experi- 
ments and the Office of Education Re- 
search and Improvement is the natural 
place to do it. If this information is 
made available, school districts that 
wish to undertake such an endeavor 
will benefit from having information 
on schools in the aforementioned 
cities. 

Mr. President, I have always main- 
tained that we need to spur edu- 
cational innovation in our Nation's 
public school system. The Goals 2000 
legislation will do this. In addition, 
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some of the private takeovers of public 
schools also show promise. That is why 
I requested this language so that we 
can have as much information on this 
issue as possible. 

Mr. President, as my colleagues 
know, I have been a strong supporter of 
public education in the Senate. I have 
been a strong supporter for Federal 
funding for elementary and secondary 
education and have consistently op- 
posed using federally funded vouchers 
to go directly to private schools. 

However, many of our public schools 
are in a state of crisis. One major prob- 
lem that many public schools have is 
that they spend too much on adminis- 
tration and not enough on classroom 
instruction. Several studies indicate a 
correlation between the percentage 
that a school spends on instruction and 
the level of student performance. Thus, 
it is important that we encourage 
schools to reduce their administrative 
costs. Many of these private companies 
have pledged to reduce such costs and 
improve educational programs. 

It is critical that our public schools 
remain public schools—providing equal 
opportunity to all students in the com- 
munity. However, it is also important 
to revolutionize education by encour- 
aging schools to cut their bureauc- 
racies and strengthen their educational 
programs. 

Once again, I appreciate the man- 
agers for including my language in the 
amendment and I urge my colleagues 
to adopt the entire OERI reauthoriza- 
tion amendment. 


MORNING BUSINESS 


COMMISSION—AND VINDICA- 
TION—FOR JOHNSON C. WHIT- 
TAKER 


Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, on 
January 27, I introduced a bill to post- 
humously commission Johnson 
Chesnut Whittaker as an officer in the 
U.S. Army. Born a slave in 1858 in Cam- 
den, SC, Whittaker was appointed to 
West Point in 1876 by Representative 
S.L. Hoge of South Carolina. 

Whittaker was one of the first blacks 
to enter the U.S. Military Academy, 
and for most of his 4 years at the Acad- 
emy he was the only black cadet. Be- 
cause of his color, he was shunned by 
the entire corps of cadets, shut out of 
the school’s social life, and spoken to 
only when official business required. 
His only refuge was his daily Bible 
readings. 

On April 5, 1880, what had previously 
been a systematic, passive persecution 
of Cadet Whittaker took a monstrous 
turn for the worse. In the dead of night, 
Whittaker was attacked in his room by 
three masked men who beat him about 
the head and slashed his ears. The 
attackers left him unconscious, bleed- 
ing profusely and tied to his bed. 


A 
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Adding gross insult to injury, West 
Point authorities defended the accused 
attackers and alleged that Whittaker 
had fabricated the attack in order to 
create sympathy for himself. In a sub- 
sequent court of inquiry and court- 
martial, Whittaker was found guilty 
and forced to leave the Academy. Dur- 
ing the court-martial, the prosecutor 
brazenly appealed to racism and big- 
otry in winning a conviction. 

Two years later, President Chester A. 
Arthur reversed the conviction on the 
grounds that the court-martial had 
been illegal. But, on the same day, the 
Secretary of War formally discharged 
Whittaker from the Academy on the 
grounds that 2 years earlier he had 
failed a philosophy exam. 

Johnson Whittaker courageously re- 
fused to allow these extraordinary 
events and injustices to destroy his 
life. After his discharge from the Acad- 
emy, he returned to South Carolina, 
practiced law in Sumter, and taught at 
what is now South Carolina State Uni- 
versity in Orangeburg. In 1908, he 
moved to Oklahoma, where he was a 
teacher and principal. In 1925, he re- 
turned to the college in Orangeburg as 
a psychology professor. His son, Miller 
Whittaker, became president of the 
college in 1932. 

Mr. President, the bill I introduced 
last week has a simple purpose: to 
right a wrong. The bill requests the 
President to posthumously appoint 
Johnson Chesnut Whittaker as a com- 
missioned officer in the regular Army 
in the grade of second lieutenant. We 
cannot erase the pain and persecution 
endured by Johnson Whittaker in the 
course of those terrible events more 
than a century ago. What we can do is 
set the official record straight. We can 
vindicate Johnson Whittaker. And we 
can express to his descendants the re- 
gret and remorse of the U.S. Govern- 
ment. To that end, I urge my col- 
leagues’ support for this bill. 


COMPUTER NETWORK CRIMES 


Mr. ROTH. Mr. President, our society 
is rapidly becoming a world of instant 
communications, of masses of informa- 
tion available through countless 
databanks. Last fall, the New York 
Times and the Wall Street Journal re- 
ported a major incident—a broad scale 
electronic break-in of these databanks 
and the companies that rely on them. 
Soon after these reports, it became 
clear that the University of Delaware 
was affected. Today, the Washington 
Post reports that there is a rash of 
break-ins underway. 

Over the past 5 years, telecommuni- 
cations have expanded far beyond what 
Alexander Bell could have dreamed. 
Telecommunications now reach far be- 
yond the telephone. Governments at all 
levels, corporate America, many Amer- 
ican families, and academia rely on 
computer networks to conduct their 
business. 
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Every day, more entities are linked 
to one another. The very term network 
has become a household word. Fore- 
most among the world’s largest data 
networks is the Internet, which is 
funded by the Federal Government. 
The Internet has grown from 215 sites 
in 1981 to over 2 million sites today, 
reaching 15 to 20 million personal com- 
puter users. 

The Internet has truly become the 
backbone of the business community, 
and access to it is considered vital. It 
increases productivity by allowing re- 
searchers, scientists, and engineers to 
collaborate. Projects can be completed 
faster and with fewer people simply be- 
cause the same information can be 
shared electronically across States and 
continents. Vendors can provide their 
customers with a higher level of serv- 
ice and support because problems can 
now be solved electronically, over the 
Internet. Time and money can be saved 
by choosing from thousands of free 
software. 

The proposals of President Clinton 
and Vice President GORE to create a 
telecommunications superhighway 
promises much more of the same at 
even greater speeds and volume. 

Mr. President, as the Internet has 
grown, so too has the problem of com- 
puter security. Five and a half years 
ago, a computer virus crashed 6,000 
computers on the Internet. A computer 
virus is usually what most people 
think of as the computer security prob- 
lem. But another problem, the use of 
the Internet for corporate espionage, 
has long been rumored to be on the 
rise. Today's Washington Post report 
confirms the disturbing shift from mis- 
chievous to villainous computer crime. 

Mr. President, the teenage hacker 
who tested the system for fun has 
grown up. Now, a hacker is called a 
cracker and FBI agents believe that a 
typical cracker is in it for monetary 
gain. 

Since 1988, computer security 
breaches has grown dramatically, and 
811 incidents have been reported so far 
this year. The Computer Emergency 
Response Team, an organization setup 
to police the Internet, estimates a 50- 
percent increase per year in security 
violations on the Internet. They be- 
lieve that the reported violations are 
less than one-sixth of the actual num- 
ber. 

At the end of last October, the first 
open evidence of a massive security 
violation was reported. An organiza- 
tion, named Panix, that provides ac- 
cess to the Internet for many New 
York companies put out a message 
that, and I quote: “А security incident 
of very large proportion has occurred.” 
Panix provided a list of over 100 compa- 
nies and stated, again I quote: If your 
site appears on this list, you should be 
particularly worried." One of the own- 
ers of Panix told the New York Times 
that the cracker has passwords to per- 
haps thousands of locations. 
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Мг. President, many computer ex- 
perts believe this is the tip of the ice- 
berg, and an article in this November 
5th’s Wilmington, Delaware News Jour- 
nal confirms that view. Apparently, a 
major computer security breach oc- 
curred as a result of an attack on the 
University of Delaware’s computer. As 
in the New York incident, access was 
gained through the Internet. As is the 
case with many of these incidents, the 
instigator may never be tracked down 
because he went through a circuitous 
route on the network, including Pur- 
due University’s computers who discov- 
ered the attack. 

While it is not clear that any data 
was stolen, 2,300 students and profes- 
sors at the University of Delaware were 
forced to go through the time-consum- 
ing process of changing their pass- 
words. 

Mr. President, these incidents must 
be controlled. Whether the break-ins 
are designed to gain restricted infor- 
mation, such as a company’s new prod- 
uct ideas, or more mundane informa- 
tion, such as a person’s bank and 
health insurance accounts, the activity 
is at the very least disruptive and 
maybe destructive. The accounting 
firm of Coopers & Lybrand estimates 
that such computer security violations 
cost American companies about $15 bil- 
lion per year. 

We need to recognize the potential 
danger and act accordingly. I must 
point out that this is a highly tech- 
nical and rapidly changing area. Secu- 
rity procedures are changing from 
passwords to more active measures. 
Last May, I asked the Office of Tech- 
nology Assessment to look at such 
problems and recommend updates to 
the Computer Security Act of 1987. 
This act is under the jurisdiction of the 
Governmental Affairs Committee, of 
which I am the ranking member. Sen- 
ator GLENN, the chairman, joined me in 
that request. 

I intend to pursue hearings on the re- 
port and amendments to the Computer 
Security Act this summer. In the 
meanwhile, my staff has been in con- 
tact with the Internet security team to 
make clear and highlight the impor- 
tance of protecting the Internet. 


IRRESPONSIBLE CONGRESS? HERE 
IS TODAY’S BOXSCORE 


Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, anyone 
even remotely familiar with the U.S. 
Constitution knows that no President 
can spend even a dime of Federal tax 
money that has not first been author- 
ized and appropriated by Congress— 
both the House of Representatives and 
the U.S. Senate. 

So when you hear a politician or an 
editor or a commentator declare that 
Reagan ran up the Federal debt or that 
Bush ran it up, bear in mind that it 
was, and is, the constitutional duty of 
Congress to control Federal spending. 
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Congress has failed miserably in that 
task for about 50 years. 

The fiscal irresponsibility of Con- 
gress has created a Federal debt which 
stood at $4,515,062,063,163.40 as of the 
close of business yesterday, Thursday, 
February 3. Averaged out, every man, 
woman, and child in America owes a 
share of this massive debt, and that per 
capita share is $17,318.26. 


TRIBUTE TO MR. ELLIS VIESER 


Mr. LAUTENBERG. Mr. President, I 
rise today to call to the attention of 
the Senate the achievements of an out- 
standing New Јегѕеуап, Mr. Ellis 
Vieser of Middletown. 

As president and founding member of 
the New Jersey Alliance for Action, 
Mr. Vieser has spent 18 years working 
to improve life for New Jerseyans. Mr. 
Vieser founded the alliance in an effort 
to bring together the private and pub- 
lic sectors to help New Jersey move 
forward. He is dedicated to strengthen- 
ing the economy of New Jersey, as well 
as protecting the environment. 

Mr. Vieser grew up the son of a work- 
ing-class family in the Vailsburg sec- 
tion of Newark. He was raised in a 
house full of compassion and kindness, 
and has used these principles to guide 
him in his work for the people of New 
Jersey. Mr. Vieser and his wife moved 
to Middletown 36 years ago. He began 
his long career with United Materials, 
later moving to Duncan Thecker Asso- 
ciates. His next job came as executive 
vice president of Kerr Concrete Pipe in 
Hammonton. From there he moved on 
to become executive director of the 
Concrete Pipe Association. In his ca- 
pacity as executive director, Mr. Vieser 
formed the New Jersey Alliance for Ac- 
tion. The alliance consists of a group of 
contractors and labor unions, whose 
main function is to support and pro- 
mote activities and programs which 
will strengthen New Jersey economi- 
cally. It began in 1975 with only 35 
members and a $35,000 loan. Today it 
has more than 500 members and its an- 
nual budget is about $1 million. Mr. 
Vieser started out representing the 
Concrete Pipe Association, but was 
asked to serve part time in a leadership 
position. He soon realized that he need- 
ed to serve full time as a member of 
the alliance if he was going to make a 
significant contribution to the econ- 
omy of New Jersey. 

Mr. President, Ellis Vieser has 
worked tirelessly to assist the State of 
New Jersey by removing impediments 
to programs that will help get people 
back to work. Ellis Vieser is a rare, but 
vital asset to the people and the State 
of New Jersey. He has dedicated his life 
to improving the quality of life for oth- 
ers. I salute and applaud Ellis Vieser, 
whose commitment, vision, and energy 
have benefited so many. 
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TRIBUTE TO ANN JOHNSON 


Mr. REID. Mr. President, it is not 
often that we get the opportunity to 
acknowledge individuals who have 
helped shape their communities. Ann 
Johnson, a resident of Las Vegas, NV, 
is just this kind of person. 

When Ann moved to Nevada in 1950, 
Las Vegas was a small, but growing 
city beginning to earn an international 
reputation as a resort destination. 
After graduating from Las Vegas High 
School, Ann was hired as a PBX opera- 
tor at the Stardust Hotel and was soon 
promoted to PBX manager. On July 12, 
1965, she left the Strip to take a posi- 
tion with the Las Vegas Valley Water 
District as a switchboard operator. 

As anyone in the Western United 
States knows, water is the most pre- 
cious of natural resources, especially in 
arid environments. In Las Vegas, the 
most rapidly growing city in the coun- 
try, the ability to deliver and allocate 
water was of especially important; Ann 
served on the frontlines in making sure 
that new residents obtained water serv- 
ice quickly and easily. 

Ann’s natural ability to work with 
customers was soon rewarded, and she 
was promoted to clerk, commercial 
clerk, customer credit representative, 
and customer services supervisor. In 
1984, she was promoted to customer 
services manager, a position she has 
held for 10 years. Throughout her са- 
reer, Ann has watched Las Vegas grow 
from a community of 200,000 to a city 
of over 800,000 residents. In her own 
way, she has touched the lives of each 
one of them. 

On January 14 of this year, Ann 
Johnson’s friends, family, and cowork- 
ers gathered at the Palace Station 
Hotel to pay tribute upon her retire- 
ment from the Water District, and to 
express appreciation for her loyalty, 
knowledge, ability, experience, and 
friendship. During the past 29 years, 
Ann has dedicated herself to the 
growth of the Las Vegas Valley Water 
District and the city of Las Vegas, and 
she has truly been a leader in service. 
I am proud to congratulate Ann John- 
son on her retirement and commend 
her for a job well done. She is truly a 
role model for us all. 


—— 


SEISMIC RETROFIT—S. 1789 


Mr. BAUCUS. Mr. President, today 
the Environment and Public Works 
Committee reported S. 1789, a seismic 
retrofit bill introduced by Senator 
BOXER. I want to commend Senator 
BOXER for her determination іп bring- 
ing this issue to the attention of the 
Senate. She has made tremendous ef- 
forts to relieve the suffering of the 
earthquake victims in California and 
this bill will help mitigate future 
losses to life and property. 

The legislation permits States to use 
their Federal aid highway bridge re- 
placement and rehabilitation program 
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funds for the seismic retrofit of 
bridges. Current transportation law, 
the Intermodal Surface Transportation 
Efficiency Act of 1991 [ISTEA], allows 
States to use their Federal aid highway 
funds for the seismic-retrofit of 
bridges. However, after the passage of 
ISTEA, the Federal Highway Adminis- 
tration determined that States cannot 
use bridge funds for seismic retrofit un- 
less a bridge is structurally deficient or 
functionally obsolete. 

As the recent earthquake in Califor- 
nia has illustrated, there are many 
bridges in need of seismic retrofit that 
may not be otherwise deficient. S. 1789 
will give States the ability to use their 
annual bridge apportionments for the 
seismic retrofit of any bridge—which 
clarifies the intent of ISTEA. The bill 
will not change the amount of money 
States receive in any of ISTEA’s fund- 
ing categories and I ask unanimous 
consent that a letter of support from 
the Department of Transportation be 
included in the RECORD following my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

U.S. DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPOR- 
TATION, OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 
OF TRANSPORTATION, 
Washington, DC, January 26, 1994. 
Hon. МАХ BAUCUS, 
Chairman, Committee on Environment and Pub- 
lic Works, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, DC. 

DEAR MR. CHAIRMAN: The Department of 
Transportation would like to submit the fol- 
lowing comments in support of S. 1789, a bill 
to permit the use of funds under the Highway 
Bridge Replacement and Rehabilitation Pro- 
gram (HBRRP) for seismic retrofit of 
bridges. 

S. 1789 would enable California, as well as 
other States, to use HBRRP funds on non-de- 
ficient bridges to meet critical seismic retro- 
fit needs. S. 1789 would not alter HBRRP ap- 
portionments. 

The Department supports S. 1789. We will 
be happy to work with the Committee on 
this legislation. The Office of Management 
and Budget has advised that, from the stand- 
point of the Administration's program there 
is no objection to the submission to Congress 
of the Department's views on this legisla- 
tion. 

Thank you for the opportunity to com- 
ment оп S. 1789. 

Sincerely, 
STEPHEN H. KAPLAN, 
General Counsel. 


TRIBUTE TO JOYCE SPICHER 


Mr. BURNS. Mr. President, I rise 
today to pay tribute to Joyce Spicher. 
Joyce, who is from Hingham, MT, is 
the immediate past president of 
Women in Farm Economics, or WIFE. 

WIFE is ап outstanding organization, 
whose primary goal is to promote 
American agriculture. This is not al- 
ways an easy task in today’s climate. 
Agriculture faces many hardships and 
closed doors. However, Joyce is a lead- 
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er who has made this task look easy. 
She has opened doors and fought her 
way around barriers which others 
might have considered dead ends. As 
president, through her dedication to 
the WIFE motto, Bloom where you 
are planted," Joyce Spicher has made a 
difference to Montana and the entire 
Nation. 

Today, only 2 percent of all Ameri- 
cans are involved in agriculture. Out of 
that 2 percent, an impressive 98 percent 
of the farms and ranches are still fam- 
ily operated. Family is the key to sur- 
vival, and with family comes backbone. 
We are fortunate to have such a strong 
backbone supporting Montanan and 
American agriculture. 

Joyce, along with all of the members 
of WIFE, realize this importance. In a 
recent WIFE line publication Joyce 
said. Every issue we discuss is tied di- 
rectly to our farms and our families.” 
How true that is. It is time we all take 
a firm stand to insure the future of 
American agriculture. Of course there 
is going to be opposition, but I firmly 
believe that it is a battle of wills. And 
we the people of agriculture in Mon- 
tana and throughout America have the 
advantage of having a strong backbone. 

Joyce took her stand a long time 
ago, and for all her hard work and dedi- 
cation I applaud her. She is not only a 
great Montanan—she is an outstanding 
American. Joyce, thank you for all you 
have done to help promote Montanan 
and American agriculture. 

And with anticipation of more great 
things to come, I congratulate the new 
national WIFE president, Mary Ann 
Sheppard. 


THE DECONTROL OF OUR EXPORT 
CONTROL STRATEGY AND THE 
ENDANGERING OF OUR FUTURE 
NATIONAL SECURITY 


Mr. D’AMATO. Mr. President, I rise 
today to discuss the administration’s 
policy in regard to the export of com- 
puter technology, and its moves in ex- 
port control in general. 

I would like to say from the outset, 
that I am very hopeful that the United 
States does not create a situation that 
sacrifices our domestic and national 
security. I fully realize the need to help 
our economy and expand our exports, 
but we cannot endanger our future se- 
curity by allowing dangerous dual-use 
technology to make its way into the 
hands of the uncontrollable rogue 
states that threaten the security of the 
United States and our allies. 

In their book, “Putting People First, 
How We Can All Change America,“ Bill 
Clinton and AL GORE wrote, We can 
do more to stop weapons of mass de- 
struction from spreading.” They con- 
tinued on by stating that they would 
get tough with countries and compa- 
nies that sell these technologies and 
work with all countries for tough, en- 
forceable, international nonprolifera- 
tion agreements. (p. 136) 
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Nothing could be farther from the 
truth. If you look at recent administra- 
tion decisions in the export control 
arena, you will find that there is a dis- 
tinct effort at decontrolling vast areas 
of technologies that will in fact en- 
hance and speed the ability of rogue re- 
gimes to acquire technologies to ad- 
vance their production of weapons of 
mass destruction. 

In a February 2, 1994 article in the 
Wall Street Journal, Asra Q. Nomani 
explained that Japan rebuffed U.S. at- 
tempts to redefine supercomputers as 
products operating at more than 2,000 
[MTOPS] millions of theoretical oper- 
ations per second. They only agreed to 
set the level at 1,500. With a higher 
level of MTOPS, more calculations can 
be made and more complicated techno- 
logical operations can be conducted. 
This makes research into and produc- 
tion of weapons of mass destruction 
easier and faster. While some have said 
that this could represent an effort by 
the Japanese to keep a hold on a mar- 
ket that they are behind in, it never- 
theless signals that this administra- 
tion is leaning too far away from im- 
portant national security consider- 
ations. 

Sally Weymouth, in an article in the 
Washington Post on February 4, 1994, 
further detailed this tilt away from na- 
tional security by stating that “Ма- 
tional security concerns are being sac- 
rificed to American business inter- 
евбв.” Ms. Weymouth also examined 
another important area of concern in 
the export control debate, the expira- 
tion of [CoCom] the Coordinating Com- 
mittee for Multilateral Export Con- 
trols. 

With CoCom due to expire on March 
31, 1994, the administration seems to be 
doing little to work toward any succes- 
sor regime that would include anything 
close to the restrictions that CoCom 
enforced. Without a viable successor 
regime to CoCom, multilateral export 
control will be left to national discre- 
tion. Export control is important for 
all nations and it is a commodity that 
cannot be left up to the individual 
whims of each participating nation. 

If national discretion will be the 
case, then the only option left to the 
United States will be unilateral con- 
trols. This alternative is wholly unac- 
ceptable to business and would be seen 
as counterproductive. Yet, we might be 
left with no other choice if the admin- 
istration does not work to toughen the 
future regime. 

In the end, we have to ask ourselves, 
do we wish to allow the Qadhafis, the 
Assads, or the Kim-Il-Sungs of the 
world to obtain technology that could 
one day be used against us or our al- 
lies? Do we wish to sacrifice short-term 
economic well being for future insecu- 
rity for our Nation and our national in- 
terests? I think not. 

This administration has downsized 
our military, virtually ignored our for- 
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eign policy, and is now jeopardizing our 
future security by decontrolling on 
such a massive level. What is the ad- 
ministration thinking about? We are 
turning inward and burying our heads 
in the sand, while the world around us 
is fracturing and becoming ever more 
dangerous. 

As Congress begins to hold hearings 
into the reauthorization of the Export 
Administration Act, we must remain 
cognizant of these facts and restruc- 
ture the system so that the economy 
can grow through increased exports, 
yet the rogue regimes of the world will 
at the least be slowed down in their ef- 
forts to acquire such dangerous tech- 
nology. If we do anything less, then we 
will be negligent in our duty. Our fu- 
ture depends upon it. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the above-mentioned articles 
be included in the RECORD, following 
my statement. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


[From the Wall Street Journal, Feb. 2, 1994) 

U.S. IS MADE To ALTER PLAN FOR COMPUT- 
ERS—ITS TRADING PARTNERS FORCE SCAL- 
ING BACK OF PROPOSAL TO EASE EXPORT 

CURBS 

(By Asra Q. Nomani) 

WASHINGTON.—The U.S. was forced by its 
major trading partners to scale back a plan 
to liberalize export controls on computers. 

Clinton administration officials said mem- 
bers of the Coordinating Committee on Mul- 
tilateral Export Controls rejected a U.S. pro- 
posal that would have eased export restric- 
tions on computers operating up to 500 
MTOPS, or million theoretical operations 
per second, an indicator that measures the 
speed of a computer. 

The controls, which require government 
approval of certain exports, apply to com- 
puter sales to Cocom-proscribed countries, 
including the former Soviet Union, other 
former Communist countries and China. 

The officials said Cocom countries—which 
include Japan, Australia and all members of 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organizations ex- 
cept Iceland—have accepted easing restric- 
tions on computers only up to 260 MTOPS. 
Late last year, Cocom members agreed to 
raise the limit to 67 MTOPS from 12.5. The 
260-MTOP level should include most 
workstations on the market today, but U.S. 
computer makers have expressed concern 
that it wouldn’t cover products that will be 
manufactured over the next couple of years. 

We settled on that because that is as high 
as we could get as a consensus,” a U.S. offi- 
cial said. But we haven't given up оп 500. It 
was viewed by us as an interim measure.” 
Another U.S. official said the administration 
is planning to issue details of the new ar- 
rangement soon,“ probably in the coming 


days. 

The U.S. officials also said Japan has re- 
fused to accept a U.S. proposal defining 
supercomputers as products operating at 
more than 2,000 MTOPS. In recent negotia- 
tions, the Japanese drew the line at comput- 
ers operating at more than 1,500 MTOPS. 
That would represent a huge boost from the 
current definition of any computer operating 
over 194 MTOPS, but it, too, falls short of 
U.S. corporate demands, Products defined as 
supercomputers are subject to tougher ex- 
port controls. 
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The Clinton administration laid out the 
500-MTOP level as one of its goals last Octo- 
ber in a much-ballyhooed report of its inter- 
agency Trade Promotion Coordination Com- 
mittee, headed by Commerce Secretary Ron 


Brown. 

Paul Freedenberg, a lawyer for the Com- 
puter and Business Equipment Manufactur- 
ers Association and a Commerce undersecre- 
tary in the Reagan administration, said he 
understands Japan represented the main ob- 
stacle to raising the limit to 500 MTOPS. 
“They are essentially behind us in tech- 
nology, and they are suspicious the U.S. is 
trying to get a competitive advantage," by 
easing export restrictions, he said. 

Richard Barth, assistant director of inter- 
national trade relations and government re- 
lations at Motorala Inc., a Schaumburg, Ill.- 
based electronics company, said “Тһе com- 
puter industry is likely to be disappointed 
that the administration couldn't deliver оп 
its proposal to decontrol to 500.” Mr. Barth 
headed a project by the Council on Competi- 
tiveness, a Washington business-backed 
group, that lays out the cost of unilateral 
export restrictions. The report is expected to 
be released tomorrow. 

Although Cocom is to be disbanded next 
month, the limits agreed upon now are con- 
sidered important because they will basi- 
cally define computer export controls until a 
new system is created to set restrictions. 
U.S. negotiators are still discussing various 
proposals with other Cocom members. The 
U.S. officials said they are hopeful they can 
reach the 500-MTOP level even in a post- 
Cocom system, which is expected to shift its 
focus to restrict exports to nations such as 
Iraq, Iran, Libya and North Korea, rather 
than the former Soviet and communist coun- 
tries. 

The administration was supposed to 
present proposed legislation covering export 
control reform today at a Capitol Hill hear- 
ing, but hearing was postponed until next 
week as the administration still tries to set- 
tle on its plan. The administration is under 
pressure to liberalize export controls by cor- 
porate interests, which argue the restric- 
tions are costly to the U.S. economy. 

(From the Washington Post, Feb. 4, 1994) 

Соор NEWS FOR ROGUE STATES 
(By Sally Weymouth) 

The Clinton administration claims it is 
dedicated to fighting nuclear proliferation. 
Indeed, on Dec. 7 (Pearl Harbor Day, as it 
happens), Secretary of Defense Les Aspin 
called nuclear weapons the danger that 
most urgently and directly threatens Amer- 
ica at home and American interests abroad.“ 
Aspin argued that the United States needed 
a counter-proliferation initiative. 

As things stand, however, the administra- 
tion is presiding over a massive decontrol 
(for export purposes) of sensitive dual-use 
technologies—including computers, machine 
tools and telecommunications equipment 
These are the very technologies that rogue 
states require for the indigenous develop- 
ment and production of weapons of mass de- 
struction. The result? National security con- 
cerns are being sacrificed to American busi- 
ness interests. 

Astonishing though it may seem, decontrol 
is already underway—prior to any assess- 
ment of the impact it will likely have on 
American security interests. “Іп Congress, 
the wind is blowing one way: It’s business 
that is lobbying ... to emasculate export 
controls," says one knowledgeable source. 

One ardent backer of decontrolling exports 
long deemed sensitive is Clinton's new ap- 
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pointee for secretary of defense, William 
Perry. Indeed, during Perry's confirmation 
hearings for the post of deputy secretary of 
defense, he suggested that “уге have to draw 
a clean distinction between defense-unique 
systems and ... dual-use technology. The 
former, we can and should control the sale 
{of} whenever we think that’s going to dam- 
age our proliferation goals. But in [the case 
of]. . . dual-use technology, I think that's a 
hopeless task. . . . It only interferes with a 
company’s ability to succeed internationally 
if we try to impose all sorts of controls in 
that area.“ 

Ken Timmerman, of former House Foreign 
Affairs Committee staffer, offers a valid 
analysis of the implications of this approach: 
“Perry's position and the position of this ad- 
ministration are an open invitation to 
proliferators everywhere.“ 

In the past, proliferation foes have always 
been able to count on the Defense Depart- 
ment to maintain a hard-line position on ex- 
port controls—to fight off attempts by the 
business community and, often, the Com- 
merce Department to loosen sensitive export 
restrictions. Now—with Perry’s confirmation 
probable—those concerned by the prolifera- 
tion of weapons of mass destruction lack a 
high-level advocate within the administra- 
tion to argue the issues from a national se- 
curity and nonproliferation standpoint. 

The first wave of the effort decontrol is in 
computers. To counter rapid nuclear pro- 
liferation, it's important to control the sale 
of highspeed computers. Countries develop- 
ing nuclear weapons programs seek high- 
speed computers to accelerate the design and 
production of their programs. Moreover, ad- 
vanced computers allows states to break 
codes as well as to develop them. 

Nevertheless, with Perry's approval, the 
United States recently proposed decontrol- 
ling sophisticated computers up to 260 
MTOPS—amillions of theoretical operations 
per seconds. (A very high-speed desktop com- 
puter is 12.6 MTOPS.) Moreover, Washington 
liberalized controls on supercomputers—very 
high-speed computers—by reclassifying them 
from 195 MTOPS to 2,000 MTOPS. (The 
United States was only able to get Japan's 
agreement to go to 1,500 MTOPS.) 

There’s more to come in this realm. As of 
April 1, the Coordinating Committee for 
Multilateral Export Controls (CoCom)— 
which was invented to prevent the Soviet 
Union and other Communist countries from 
obtaining key strategic goods—will cease to 
exist. With no clear decision made as to a 
successor regime, one thing is clear: СоСот 
will be replaced by an entity that will no 
longer require members to “‘pre-notify"’ the 
United States regarding the shipment of sen- 
sitive exports. Absent this safeguard, it will 
be impossible to stop European countries 
from selling dual-use technology to any one 
of the 23 nations now pursuing programs of 
weapons of mass destruction. 

The new U.S. policy on export controls is 
good news for Syria, Iran and North Korea— 
rogue states that have close working rela- 
tions with one another. These outlaw states 
may now turn to sharing missile and nuclear 
technology. Syria, for example, has been re- 
moved from America’s nuclear watch list," 
a step that will give Damascus access via 
third parties to high-tech computers and 
other key machine tools. Such dual-use 
items are central to manufacturing tech- 
nology for nuclear weapons. 

This week, Congress has been holding hear- 
ings on Perry’s nomination (recommending 
him for confirmation yesterday) and on a re- 
vised version of the Export Administration 
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Act. Congress plans to rewrite the statute 
that now gives the secretary of defense the 
power to review sensitive dual-use exports 
headed for the former Soviet Union, China, 
Poland and Czechoslovakia. Ironically, the 
battle to keep tough export controls is being 
led by the State Department, not by Defense. 
In revising this act, national security con- 
cerns should be addressed. 

Perry has thus far presided over what one 
official described as a virtual free fall“ of 
export controls over sensitive technologies. 
He has made decisions that may affect Amer- 
ica adversely in the future. In the next three 
to five years, while the United States is 
sizing down its armed forces, some defense 
experts worry that there may not be an ade- 
quate defense budget to counter techno- 
logical gains made by other countries—gains 
facilitated by the new secretary of defense. 

Selling American high technology to U.S. 
adversaries will require developing new and 
more expensive systems. Can America gam- 
ble that its ability to develop counter- 
measures will forever outpace any offensive 
threat? 

“Decontrol is going to make future wars 
more costly and difficult to fight,” warns 
one well-informed U.S. official. In this con- 
text, Secretary-designate Perry would do 
well to heed the 1976 words of President Ger- 
ald Ford: “АП nations [need to] recognize 
that the U.S. believes that nonproliferation 
objectives must take precedence over eco- 
nomic and energy benefits if a choice must 
be made. . . The goal is to prevent prolifera- 
tion, not simply to deplore 16.” 


CENTURION ATTACK SUBMARINE 


Mr. D’AMATO. Mr. President, re- 
cently the Defense Acquisition Board 
[DAB] met to consider whether the 
Centurion attack submarine was ready 
to move from concept definition to 
demonstration and validation. The 
DAB adjourned without decision. In- 
stead, Under Secretary of Defense 
Deutch has issued a memorandum that 
is a concise, thorough summation of 
the cost and technical questions that 
still linger over the Navy’s plans for 
the Centurion. Before Milestone I is ap- 
proved, Mr. Deutch’s thoughtful con- 
cerns must be addressed. 

Let me say that I have been very im- 
pressed by the Under Secretary’s han- 
dling of the DAB. If there is a downside 
to Mr. Perry’s ascension to Secretary 
of Defense, it is that Mr. Deutch, who 
is likely to advance to the Deputy Sec- 
retary spot, will be removed from di- 
rect oversight of acquisition during 
critical DAB reviews. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Deutch’s memorandum for the Sec- 
retary of the Navy be included in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

THE UNDER SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, DC, January 24, 1994. 
Memorandum for the Secretary of the Navy. 
Attention: Service Acquisition Executive. 
Subject: Follow-up Actions From the Janu- 
ary 12 Defense Acquisition Board (DAB) 
Review of the Proposed New Attack Sub- 
marine (NSSN). 

Thank you for the effective presentation to 

the January 12 DAB on the proposed NSSN. 
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A properly planned and executed nuclear at- 
tack submarine program is vital to our na- 
tion's security. However, in these tight budg- 
et times it is essential before granting Mile- 
stone I approval that we have the strongest 
possible rationale for proposed moderniza- 
tion programs if we are to be successful in 
explaining major new expenditures to the 
public and the Congress. 

I request that you undertake the following 
three steps as expeditiously as is reasonable 
and inform me of their proposed completion 
dates: 

(1) Under the direction of Bill Lynn of 
PA&E, please continue to analyze the costs 
and impact on all elements of the submarine 
industrial base of the alternative SSN build- 
ing programs listed in the attachment, both 
for the upcoming FYDP period FY96-00 and 
beyond. The Joint Staff, Comptroller, and 
members of the USD(A&T) staff should be in- 
volved as appropriate and kept informed of 
the progress of this analysis. 

(2) Please arrange for a briefing for me 
from the appropriate Navy experts on the 
process and technical trade-offs between 
speed, quieting, payload, combat system, and 
cost that were explored in arriving at the 
current NSSN baseline requirements and de- 
sign. I am particularly interested in under- 
standing the relationship between the power 
plant size and power density and the speed, 
displacement, and payload of the design. 

(3) I request your assistance in assembling 
a group of outside technical experts to re- 
view the NSSN baseline design’s ability to 
perform its military missions from the view- 
points of its major characteristics of speed, 
quieting, payload, combat system, and cost 
represented in the baseline design. As you 
know, we have assembled outside groups to 
support our deliberations in several recent 
DAB program reviews, and I have found such 
reviews very useful. This review should pro- 
vide an independent check that we have 
asked all the right questions, and I antici- 
pate it will help equip us for questions we 
will face later in the Spring during congres- 
sional budget hearings. 

JOHN M. DEUTCH. 

Attachment. 

ATTACHMENT—ALTERNATIVE SSN BUILDING 

PROGRAMS FOR FURTHER ANALYSIS 

Option 1: SSN-23 іп FY96/NSSN Starting in 
FY98 (BASELINE). 

Option 2: SSN-21s Only. 

Option 3: NSSN in FY00/SSN-2l1s іп the in- 
terim. 

Option 4: NSSN in FY04/SSN-2l1s in the in- 
terim. 

Option 5: NSSN Only. 

Option 6: Notional “High Tech” SSN in 
FY03/SSN-21s in the interim. 


——— 


OUR CURRENT WELFARE SYSTEM 


Mr. KOHL. Mr. President, I rise 
today to address the problem of our 
current welfare system. It is an under- 
statement to call the current programs 
a problem. Our welfare system is, as 
the distinguished Chairman of the Fi- 
nance Committee has said, in crisis. 
The system is a mess—it wastes 
money, and it does not achieve its pur- 
pose. 

After studying our current Federal 
welfare program and looking at several 
proposals to reform it, I have come to 
several conclusions that I would like to 
share. 
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First, Washington’s welfare system 
doesn’t work. Our current welfare sys- 
tem discourages work, discourages 
marriage, and discourages responsible 
choices about parenthood. We have set 
up a cash grant program that tells 
young women—don’t work, don’t 
marry, have children, and you will get 
support. Work, marry, plan your fam- 
ily for when you can afford to support 
them, and we will leave you out in the 
cold—in fact, we will take your tax 
money to support those who have de- 
cided not to work. 

Second, work is what works, hand- 
outs don’t work. Under the current 
welfare system, the Federal Govern- 
ment pays people to reject the values 
of work and family that have made this 
Nation strong. What we should be 
doing is making it easier to prepare for 
and enter the workplace. Welfare 
should be used to bring low-income 
mothers into the work force—it should 
not pay them to stay out. 

Third, the real answer to welfare re- 
form will not be found inside the Belt- 
way, it is in our own backyards. Wis- 
consin has fought on several fronts to 
reform welfare in a way that best 
serves the needs of Wisconsinites. Our 
Governor has a time-limited welfare 
program that soon will be implemented 
in two counties, and Milwaukee is the 
site of a public-private demonstration 
program based on the earned income 
tax credit. Other Wisconsin cities and 
counties—like Kenosha County—have 
innovative programs to encourage 
work over welfare. These Wisconsin 
programs are suited to the economic 
climate and the needs of the people the 
programs serve. They should be given a 
chance to work. 

We are a diverse country with diverse 
economic conditions and opportunities. 
Therefore, we cannot design a system 
that suits Madison as well as Miami. 

These conclusions have led me to 
begin a welfare reform proposal that 
rejects the Washington-based current 
system; one that encourages work over 
welfare; and one that takes a lead from 
the innovative programs being devel- 
oped in States and cities across our 
country. 

I will propose that we eliminate the 
current welfare system by ending Aid 
to Families with Dependent Children 
and food stamps, and all the rules and 
regulations associated with those pro- 
grams. In its place, I will be encourag- 
ing the creation of a Workfare Block 
Grant that would be modeled after the 
Community Development Block Grant 
[CDBG]. States would use block grant 
money to create and implement their 
own work programs—with appropriate 
but minimum Federal guidance and 
oversight. To get their grants, States 
would have to demonstrate that they 
have a program to move people off wel- 
fare and into work. They would have 
the flexibility to design a program that 
suited their communities. 
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Research has overwhelmingly dem- 
onstrated that the welfare programs 
that work best are those with the 
greatest local input from their commu- 
nities. States know better than the 
Federal Government what works best 
in their political and economic envi- 
ronments. 

The block grant approach would 
truly eliminate welfare as we know it. 
Welfare would no longer be an entitle- 
ment program. Rather than having a 
system that encourages dependency on 
Federal Government programs, the 
block grant would create State sys- 
tems that encourage peopole to work 
and give them the skills and experience 
to do so. 

I invite my colleagues to offer their 
input. I hope to introduce legislation 
soon that embodies these welfare re- 
form principles. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages from the President of the 
United States were communicated to 
the Senate by Mr. Thomas, one of his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session the Presiding 
Officer laid before the Senate messages 
from the President of United States 
submitting sundry nominations which 
were referred to the appropriate com- 
mittees. 

(The nominations received today are 
printed at the end of the Senate pro- 
ceedings.) 


MESSAGES FROM THE HOUSE 


At 12:13 p.m., a message from the 
House of Representatives, delivered by 
Mr. Bogart, one of its enrolling clerks, 
announced that the House has passed 
the following bill, in which it requests 
the concurrence of the Senate: 

H.R. 3759. An act making emergency sup- 
plemental appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending September 30, 1994, and for other pur- 
poses. 


MEASURES REFERRED 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tions were read the first and second 
times by unanimous consent, and re- 
ferred as indicated: 

H.R. 3759. An act making emergency sup- 
plemental appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending September 30, 1994, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Appropriations. 


EXECUTIVE AND OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 


The following communications were 
laid before the Senate, together with 
accompanying papers, reports, and doc- 
uments, which were referred as indi- 
cated: 
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ЕС-2038. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of Transportation, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, a report on the results of the 
highway functional reclassification; to the 
Committee on Environment and Public 
Works. 

ЕС-2039. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of Transportation, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, a report of the assessment of 
border crossings and transportation for 
North American trade; to the Committee on 
Environment and Public Works. 

ЕС-2М0. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of Transportation, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, a report relative to conducting 
environmental remedial action at federally 
owned or operated facilities; to the Commit- 
tee on Environment and Public Works. 

ЕС-2041. A communication from the Ad- 
ministrator of the Environmental Protection 
Agency, transmitting, pursuant to law, a re- 
port entitled ‘‘Results of the National School 
Radon Survey"; to the Committee on Envi- 
ronment and Public Works. 

ЕС-2М2. A communication from the Ad- 
ministrator of the Environmental Protection 
Agency, transmitting, pursuant to law, a re- 
port entitled Alternative Fuel Vehicle 
Training Program at West Virginia Univer- 
sity’; to the Committee on Environment and 
Public Works. 

EC-2043. A communication from the Ad- 
ministrator of the Environmental Protection 
Agency, transmitting, pursuant to law, a re- 
port entitled “Emission Control Technology 
for Diesel Trucks”; to the Committee on En- 
vironment and Public Works. 

ЕС-2М4. A communication from the Ad- 
ministrator of the General Services Adminis- 
tration, transmitting, pursuant to law, the 
annual report of activities under the require- 
ments of the Architectural Barriers Act; to 
the Committee on Environment and Public 
Works. 

EC-2045. A communication from the Acting 
Inspector General, Department of the Inte- 
rior, transmitting, pursuant to law, the 
audit report accounting for fiscal year 1991 
and 1992 reimbursable expenditures of Envi- 
ronmental Protection Agency Superfund 
money, U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service; to the 
Committee on Environment and Public 
Works. 

EC-2046. A communication from the Ad- 
ministrator of the Federal Highway Admin- 
istration, Department of Transportation, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, notice of a 
rule relative to the Intermodal Surface 
Transportation Efficiency Act of 1991; to the 
Committee on Environment and Public 
Works. 

ЕС-2047. A communication from the Ad- 
ministrator of the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration, transmitting, pursu- 
ant to law, a report on the storage of mixed 
wastes; to the Committee on Environment 
and Public Works. 

EC-2048. A communication from the Ad- 
ministrator of the Federal Highway Admin- 
istration, Department of Transportation, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report enti- 
tled “The National Highway System: The 
Backbone of America’s Intermodal Transpor- 
tation Network”; to the Committee on Envi- 
ronment and Public Works. 

EC-2049. A communication from the Acting 
Assistant Secretary of the Army (Civil 
Works), transmitting, pursuant to law, a re- 
port relative to construction of navigation 
improvements and associated port facilities 
at Los Angeles and Long Beach Harbors, 
California; to the Committee on Environ- 
ment and Public Works. 

ЕС-2050. A communication from the Comp- 
troller General of the United States, trans- 
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mitting, pursuant to law, a report entitled 
“Measuring U.S.-Canada Trade: Shifting 
Trade Winds May Threaten Recent 
Progress“; to the Committee on Finance. 

ЕС-2051. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of Health and Human Services, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, the report on 
changes in physician participation, assign- 
ment, and extra billing in the Medicare Pro- 
gram during calendar year 1992; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

ЕС-2052. A communication from the Presi- 
dent of the National Council of Farmer Co- 
operatives, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
the report on the agreement reached in the 
Uruguay Round of GATT negotiations; to the 
Committee on Finance. 

EC-2053. A communication from the Assist- 
ant Secretary of State (Legislative Affairs), 
transmitting, pursuant to law, the report on 
the implementation of the Support for East 
European Democracy Act for fiscal year 1993; 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

ЕС-2054. A communication from the Acting 
Director of the Defense Security Assistance 
Agency, transmitting, pursuant to law, the 
report on the Foreign Military Sales Pro- 
gram; to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. 

ЕС-2055. A communication from the Direc- 
tor of the Defense Security Assistance Agen- 
cy, transmitting, pursuant to law, a report 
on the delivery of the defense articles, serv- 
ices, and training; to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. 

ЕС-2056. A communication from the Execu- 
tive Director of the Japan-United States 
Friendship Commission, transmitting, pursu- 
ant to law, the report of grants awarded in 
fiscal year 1993; to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

EC-2057. A communication from the Assist- 
ant Secretary of State (Legislative Affairs), 
transmitting, pursuant to law, notice of a 
Presidential determination relative to the 
Czech Republic; to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. 

EC-2058. A communication from the Assist- 
ant Secretary of State (Legislative Affairs), 
transmitting, pursuant to law, notice of a 
Presidential determination relative to the 
Slovak Republic; to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. 

ЕС-2059. A communication from the Assist- 
ant Legal Adviser (Treaty Affairs), Depart- 
ment of State, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report of the texts of international 
agreements and background statements, 
other than treaties; to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

ЕС-2060. A communication from the Assist- 
ant Legal Adviser (Treaty Affairs), Depart- 
ment of State, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report of the texts of international 
agreements and background statements, 
other than treaties; to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

By Mr. GLENN, from the Committee on 
Governmental Affairs, with amendments: 

S. 1535. A bill to amend title 5, United 
States Code, to eliminate narrow restric- 
tions on employee training, to provide a 
temporary voluntary separation incentive, 
and for other purposes (Rept. No. 103-223). 

By Mr. BAUCUS, from the Committee on 
Environment and Public Works, without 
amendment: 

8. 1789. A bill to amend title 23, United 
States Code, to permit the use of funds under 
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the highway bridge replacement and геһа- 
bilitation program for seismic retrofit of 
bridges, and for other purposes. 


INTRODUCTION OF BILLS AND 
JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tions were introduced, read the first 
and second time by unanimous con- 
sent, and referred as indicated: 


By Mr. DORGAN (for himself, Mr. 
CONRAD, Mr. DASCHLE, Mr. PRESSLER, 
and Mr. BURNS): 

8. 1827. A bill to terminate the North 
American Free Trade Agreement as it ap- 
plies to Canada and the United States-Can- 
ada Free-Trade Agreement and to impose ad- 
ditional duties on grain imported from Can- 
ada, until the United States and Canada re- 
negotiate the provisions of the Agreements 
regarding the importation of Canadian grain; 
to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. AKAKA (for himself and Mr. 
INOUYE): 

S. 1828. A bill to provide that producers аге 
eligible to receive disaster payments for the 
1998, 1994, and 1995 crops of papaya that 
would have been harvested if the plants had 
not been destroyed, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Agriculture, Nutrition, 
and Forestry. 

By Mr. HATCH: 

S. 1829. A bill to amend the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1986 to provide tax incentives to 
encourage small investors, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mrs. FEINSTEIN (for herself, Mr. 
INOUYE, Мг. BUMPERS, Mrs. BOXER, 
Mr. MOYNIHAN, Mr. PELL, Mr. KERRY, 
and Mr. LEVIN): 

8. 1830. A bill to authorize funding for the 
small business defense conversion program 
of the Small Business Administration, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Small Business. 


STATEMENTS ON INTRODUCED 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


By Mr. DORGAN (for himself, Mr. 
CONRAD, Mr. DASCHLE, Mr. 
PRESSLER, and Mr. BURNS): 

S. 1827. A bill to terminate the North 
American Free-Trade Agreement as it 
applies to Canada and the United 
States-Canada Free-Trade Agreement 
and to impose additional duties on 
grain imported from Canada, until the 
United States and Canada renegotiate 
the provisions of the agreements re- 
garding the importation of Canadian 
grain; to the Committee on Finance. 

UNITED STATES-CANADA GRAIN TRADE 
SETTLEMENT ACT OF 1994 

Mr. DORGAN. Mr. President, I will 
speak today about an exasperating 
problem that is wreaking economic 
havoc on farmers in North Dakota and 
neighboring States, and only continues 
to worsen. The problem is unfair trade 
practices that have led to an unrelent- 
ing flood of grain imports from Canada. 

That is why I am introducing today 
the United States-Canada Grain Trade 
Settlement Act of 1994. This bill will 
require action on behalf of many thou- 
sands of farmers who have lost hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars, and who 
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have waited for more than 4 years for 
Government officials to correct the 
very harmful Canadian trade practices. 
My bill would also put United States 
officials in a much stronger position in 
current negotiations with Canada on 
this issue. 

Mr. President, Canada exported vir- 
tually no Durum wheat, and very little 
other grains, to the United States be- 
fore the United States-Canada Free- 
Trade Agreement [CFTA] was com- 
pleted in 1988. Since that time, how- 
ever, farmers in North Dakota and 
other grain-producing States have lost 
millions of dollars each month as a re- 
sult of gaping loopholes in the CFTA. 
The loopholes have allowed and encour- 
aged the Canadian Wheat Board and 
other Canadian shippers to export a 
flood of subsidized Canadian grain, 
which pours into our market and de- 
presses prices. 

In many towns near the Canadian 
border, United States farmers can’t sell 
their grain at any price because Cana- 
dian grain has filled local elevators and 
plugged the market pipeline. 

According to the latest information 
from the Canadian Grain Commission, 
Canada is setting records again this 
year in spring wheat, Durum, and bar- 
ley exports to the United States. Cana- 
dian barley shipments, at 15.2 million 
bushels in the first 5 months of this 
marketing year, are almost five times 
the volume shipped a year ago. Ship- 
ments of Canadian Durum, at 8.9 mil- 
lion bushels, and spring wheat, at 26.6 
million, both have increased sharply. 
With Government subsidies and unfair 
pricing, Canada has captured a fourth 
of our domestic Durum market. 

The fact is, it’s unfair trade and it 
must be stopped. I’ve run out of pa- 
tience. It’s time to act. 

Mr. President, my bill would do three 
things. 

First, if the President is unable to 
certify within 6 months that Canada 
has halted its unfair practices, the bill 
will direct the President to repeal the 
United States-Canada Free-Trade 
Agreement, in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the CFTA. The CFTA allows 
either party to terminate the agree- 
ment with 6 months’ notice. That 
means the СЕТА would end 1 year after 
enactment of my bill. 

Second, my bill would immediately 
impose a 50-percent tariff on all im- 
ports of wheat, Durum, and barley. 
This is the same remedy available 
under the emergency procedures of sec- 
tion 22 of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1933. The United States has 
started an investigation of the Cana- 
dian trade practices, under the non- 
emergency procedures of section 22, but 
the evidence already is clear and calls 
for immediate action. My bill would 
legislate the 50-percent tariff. 

Third, the bill would allow the Presi- 
dent to rescind the sanctions and avoid 
repealing the CFTA if Canada ends the 
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unfair trade practices. The President 
would have to certify that Canada has: 
First, ended Government subsidy of 
rail shipping for grain exported to the 
United States; second, fully reported 
the prices of grains Canada exports to 
the United States; and third, stopped 
sale of grain into the United States at 
prices less than the exporters’ actual 
full cost of producing the grain. 

This bill is action—not talk. After 
more than 4 years of consultations, ar- 
guments, and negotiations, I believe 
farmers deserve action now. 

I have searched long and hard with 
our farmers for solutions to the flood 
of Canadian grain. Farmers in the 
North Central and Northwest States 
have lost hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars because of grain sales lost to sub- 
sidized Canadian grain. The surplus 
foreign grain has added about $600 mil- 
lion to the cost of our own Federal 
farm program, the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture estimates. 

Mr. President, the flood of Canadian 
grain has created the following situa- 
tion. The U.S. Treasury pays to place 
Export Enhancement Program bonuses 
on grain exports to counter European 
export subsidies. This is necessary to 
complete sales of U.S. grain and avoid 
accumulation of surplus supplies. Can- 
ada, meanwhile, is paying a huge sub- 
sidy for rail transportation to ship 
grain into the United States, where Ca- 
nadian grain joins United States grain 
in our export market channels. The net 
result is that EEP bonuses are, in ef- 
fect, going to subsidize the export of 
Canadian grain along with United 
States grain. 

For 4 years, throughout the past ad- 
ministration, grain farmers from the 
northern States and some of us in Con- 
gress pressed our Government officials 
to deal with a worsening problem. Our 
free trade agreement with Canada, and 
related documents, prescribed a frame- 
work for working out problems of Ca- 
nadian subsidies on exports to the 
United States and clear reporting of 
export prices to allow monitoring of 
the agreement. For most of the years 
since the СЕТА was completed, how- 
ever, our demands fell on deaf ears. 

The Clinton administration, espe- 
cially our United States Trade Rep- 
resentative and Secretary of Agri- 
culture, are actively working to re- 
solve this problem and bring some 
measure of fairness to our grain trade 
with Canada. They have initiated an 
investigation, which could lead to tar- 
iffs or tariff-rate quotas on Canadian 
grain until we can establish fair trade 
with the Canadians. However, we can- 
not expect any action to come from 
this investigation until this summer, 
and the administration has declined to 
take immediate, emergency action to 
restrict the unfair Canadian exports. 

Mr. President, the time for action by 
our Government is past due. It is time 
for Congress, representing the produc- 
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ers and working people of this country, 
to take hold of this matter and force a 


conclusion. 

I hope my colleagues, especially 
those from grain-producing States, will 
join me in cosponsoring this bill. Also, 
I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of my bill be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 1827 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

This Act may be cited as the “United 
States-Canada Grain Trade Settlement Act 
011994”, 

БЕС.2. FINDINGS, 

The Congress makes the following findings: 

(1) As a result of unfair and incomplete 
provisions in the United States-Canada Free- 
Trade Agreement (hereafter referred to as 
the “СЕТА”) and the North American Free 
Trade Agreement (hereafter referred to as 
the “МАЕТА”) affecting exports of Canadian 
grain to the United States— 

(A) Canadian exports of durum wheat, 
spring wheat, and barley have increased be- 
yond the level that such exports can be ab- 
sorbed into the United States market; 

(B) these exports have depressed domestic 
grain prices, causing severe financial losses 
to American farmers and increasing the 
costs and difficulties of implementing do- 
mestic farmer support programs; and 

(C) Canadian grain exports continue to in- 
crease without bounds, increasing the dam- 
age to United States farmers each year. 

(2) The Congress approved the CFTA sub- 
ject to— 

(A) the statement in the Statement of Ad- 
ministrative Action that the United States 
would “pursue consultations with Canada re- 
garding the price setting policy of the CWB 
(Canadian Wheat Board) as it affects goods 
exported to the United States. . directed 
toward establishing a method to determine 
the price at which the CWB is selling agri- 
cultural goods to the United States and the 
CWB’s acquisition price for those goods”; 
and 

(B) the provision of the implementing leg- 
islation requiring that the President will 
enter into immediate consultation with the 
Government of Canada to obtain the exclu- 
sion from the transport rates established 
under Canada’s Western Grain Transpor- 
tation Act of agricultural goods that origi- 
nate in Canada and are shipped via east 
coast ports for consumption in the United 
States.“ 
yet to date there has been no resolution of 
these consultations. 

(3) United States trade negotiators agreed 
not to reexamine the CFTA while negotiat- 
ing the NAFTA based on the assumption 
that the Uruguay Round talks of the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade would ad- 
dress the subsidy and dispute resolution con- 
cerns and would be completed before the en- 
actment of the NAFTA. 

(4) The failure of the United States suc- 
cessfully to pursue the consultations de- 
scribed in paragraph (2) led to a flawed bina- 
tional panel decision that renders meaning- 
less the plain language of Article 701(3) of 
the CFTA (which was incorporated by ref- 
erence in the NAFTA), which states that 
“Neither Party, including any public entity 
that it establishes or maintains, shall sell 
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agricultural goods for export to the territory 
of the other Party at a price below the acqui- 
sition price of the goods plus any storage, 
handling or other cost incurred by it with re- 
spect to those goods.“ 

(5) Imports of wheat and barley have in- 
creased significantly as a result of substan- 
tial changes in Canada’s support programs. 
Some of the changes were made with de- 
clared intent to increase imports to the 
United States. The increases in imports con- 
stitutes grounds under Article 705.5 of the 
CFTA for use of import restrictions by the 
United States. 

SEC. 3, TERMINATION OF AGREEMENTS AND IM- 
POSITION OF ADDITIONAL DUTIES. 

(а) IN GENERAL,— 

(1) TERMINATION OF NAFTA AND CFTA.—Not- 
withstanding any other provision of law, the 
President shall provide written notification 
to the Government of Canada of the intent of 
the United States to terminate the CFTA 
and the NAFTA, as such agreement applies 
to Canada, unless the President provides the 
Congress with a certification described in 
subsection (с). Such notification shall be 
given not later than the date that is 6 
months after the date of the enactment of 
this Act and shall provide that the agree- 
ments shall terminate not later than 1 year 
after the date the enactment of this Act in 
accordance with the terms and conditions of 
the respective agreements. 

(2) IMPOSITION OF DUTY.—Notwithstanding 
any other provision of law, the President 
shall immediately impose a duty at the rate 
of 50 percent ad valorem or the specific rate 
equivalent to articles imported from Canada 
described in the following headings of the 
Harmonized Tariff Schedule of the United 
States: 

(A) heading 1001.10.00 (relating to durum 
wheat), 

(B) heading 1001.90.10 (relating to seed 
wheat), 

(C) heading 1001.90.20 (relating to other 
wheat), 

(D) heading 1003.00.20 (relating to malting 
barley), and 

(E) heading 1003.00.40 (relating to other 
barley). 

(b) NEGOTIATIONS.—The President shall im- 
mediately pursue negotiations with the Gov- 
ernment of Canada to— 

(1) establish a method for determining the 
sale price of Canadian grain exports to the 
United States and the Canadian Wheat 
Board's acquisition price for such grain; 

(2) establish procedures for obtaining the 
data necessary to implement the method de- 
scribed in paragraph (1); 

(3) eliminate all transportation subsidies 
on agricultural goods that originate in Can- 
ada and are shipped for consumption in the 
United States; and 

(4) clarify the meaning of the term acqui- 
sition price“ in Article 701(3) of the CFTA 
(and any other provision accompanying such 
agreement or the NAFTA) so that such term 
includes— 

(A) the value of any transportation subsidy 
applied to grain entering the United States; 

(B) all direct payments to producers made 
by the Canadian Wheat Board or any govern- 
ment agency for grain entering the United 
States; and 

(C) any other payments or subsidy incurred 
by the Canadian Wheat Board, any govern- 
ment agency, or any private interest in the 
acquisition, handling, storage, and transpor- 
tation of the grain. 

(c) CERTIFICATION BY THE PRESIDENT.—At 
such time as the President certifies to the 
Congress that the Government of Canada has 
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entered into an agreement with the United 
States with respect to the requirements de- 
scribed in subsection (b), the President may 
terminate the duties imposed under sub- 
section (a)(1) and take action to reinstate 
the CFTA and the NAFTA with respect to 
Canada. An agreement entered into under 
this Act shall supersede the corresponding 
provisions of the CFTA and the NAFTA and 
shall be incorporated in and become part of 
such agreements as reinstated. 

Mr. BURNS. Mr. President, I rise 
today to cosponsor the bill being intro- 
duced by Senator DoRGAN of North Da- 
kota. 

Let there be no question, I support 
free trade. Yet, Montanans want eq- 
uity, and certain segments of Mon- 
tana’s economy are not being treated 
fairly under the Canadian Free-Trade 
Agreement. All of Montana’s industries 
deserve the right to operate under free 
and fair trade. But, under this agree- 
ment, fair trade has not always been 
the case. 

Montana does have a positive trade 
relationship with Canada. We export 
more goods than are imported. Yet cer- 
tain segments of our economy are 
being hindered by unfair trade prac- 
tices. Montana’s grain producers want 
fair trade and open markets—but cur- 
rently, we don’t have fair trade. 

The bill which my colleagues and I 
are introducing does three important 
things: First, it directs the President 
to repeal the United States-Canada 
Free-Trade Agreement if unfair trade 
practices are not halted. Second, it 
would impose a 50-percent tariff on im- 
ports of wheat, Durum, and barley. 
This would be the same as if a section 
22 were imposed. And third, the bill 
would allow the President to end the 
sanctions and avoid repealing the Ca- 
nadian Free-Trade Agreement if Can- 
ada ends unfair trade practices regard- 
ing rails subsidies, disclosure of export 
prices, and ends the sale of grain at 
prices below the actual cost of produc- 
tion. 

The American Government must 
show the Canadian Government that 
we are going to protect our producers 
from unfair trade. Montanans want 
free and fair trade-but we don’t have 
this now. Something must be done to 
level the playing field regarding Cana- 
dian wheat and barley dumping on 
Montana’s market. This is a matter of 
fairness. 


By Mr. HATCH: 

S. 1829. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1986 to provide tax in- 
centives to encourage small investors, 
and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Finance. 

SMALL INVESTORS TAX RELIEF ACT OF 1994 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I rise 
today to introduce the Small Investors 
Tax Relief Act of 1994. This bill is de- 
signed to accomplish two purposes. 
First, it will strengthen this Nation's 
precarious economic condition by stim- 
ulating economic growth and creating 
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new jobs. Second, it will bring а meas- 
ure of common sense and fairness to 
the tax burdens of the 80 to 90 million 
American small investors who are the 
lifeblood of our economic system. 

The Small Investors Tax Relief Act 
of 1994 is very simple. It has only three 
provisions. First, it would exempt from 
Federal taxation the first $2,000 of in- 
terest and dividend income earned an- 
nually by individuals. Second, it would 
exempt the first $50,000 of an individ- 
ual's capital gains from Federal in- 
come tax annually. Finally, it would 
index capital assets held for at least 1 
year so that investors no longer would 
be required to pay taxes on gains 
caused by inflation. 

Mr. President, the economic health 
of our Nation is in serious trouble. 
Some of my colleagues may be sur- 
prised to hear me say this when all 
about us are signs of economic growth 
and revival. After all, interest rates are 
at their lowest levels in many years, 
inflation seems to be under control, 
and it seems that the stock market is 
setting new records each day. All 
around us, we hear the sounds of a 
great economy stirring from its slum- 
ber. 

I will not deny that there is much 
good news on the economic front late- 
ly. I fear, though, that this news may 
lead us into the complacency of believ- 
ing that all is well in our fiscal house. 
This is simply not true. 

Much, if not most, of the economic 
growth our Nation has lately experi- 
enced is due to consumer spending. 
While consumer spending can do won- 
ders for the short-term economic prog- 
nosis, it will most likely not be sus- 
tainable. The evidence is that consum- 
ers are borrowing from the future to 
spend more now. 

The Wall Street Journal reported 
last December that not only are con- 
sumers charging more purchases to 
their credit cards, they have let their 
savings rate slide lower and lower. 
From a 5.2-percent rate in 1992, the sav- 
ings rate for 1993 was just over 4 per- 
cent as of November. And, the savings 
rate is dropping further now because 
our spending is growing faster than our 
income. Moreover, the new withholding 
rates from last year’s record tax hike 
for higher income, bigger spending 
Americans have now taken effect, 
which will surely put a crimp on how 
much wealthier consumers save. 

The new tax law will also hurt the 
savings rate another way. One of the 
provisions of that bill limits the 
amount of income that can flow tax 
free into certain defined benefit plans. 
Savings programs such as 401(k) and 
Keogh plans are also limited by this 
change, further reducing savings rates. 

The result, Mr. President, is that our 
savings rate is dropping into the dan- 
ger zone. As my colleagues know, the 
U.S. savings rate has been far below 
that of our major competitors since the 
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1970758, when it was in the 9-to-10 per- 
cent range. In fact, our savings rate is 
currently the lowest of all of the 6-7 
countries. Іп 1991, Germany's savings 
rate was 4.3 times ours and Japan’s was 
nearly 9 times as high. 

Why is too low a savings rate bad for 
the economy? Basically, it is because it 
raises the cost of capital, forcing the 
Government and businesses to pay 
more for the use of money and putting 
the United States at a disadvantage 
internationally. The cost of capital has 
a direct bearing on the formation of 
businesses and on the creation of new 
jobs. If we want long-term prosperity, 
Mr. President, we need to address the 
savings rate. 

My bill is designed to reverse this 
downward trend in the savings rate. It 
will encourage Americans to save more 
money. By allowing individual inves- 
tors to exclude the first $2,000 of inter- 
est and dividend income, an investor or 
potential investor will find that cur- 
rently lackluster CD rates will become 
attractive. Average Americans, leery of 
the stock market and until now 
unimpressed with the after-tax savings 
rates at financial institutions, will 
take another look at putting their 
money in banks. The result will be 
more capital available for business for- 
mation. > са 

This dividend and interest income ех- 
clusion in the bill also promotes tax 
fairness, Mr. President. Under the cur- 
rent law, corporate dividends are taxed 
twice—once to the corporation that 
earns the income, and again to the in- 
dividual investor when that income is 
distributed. This is not fair and tends 
to lead investors away from tradi- 
tional, dividend paying stocks. The 
$2,000 exclusion would help give tax- 
payers some relief from the detrimen- 
tal effects of double taxation. 

The idea of excluding interest and 
dividend income for investors is not 
new. Until the 1986 Tax Reform Act re- 
pealed the provision, the Tax Code al- 
lowed individuals to exclude up to $200 
of interest and dividend income annu- 
ally. 

This bill will go a long way toward 
encouraging young people to learn to 
work and save their money. Our cur- 
rent tax law does just the opposite. A 
young person who is claimed as a de- 
pendent on his or her parent’s tax re- 
turn must pay tax on the first dollar of 
interest or dividend income if he or she 
has as little as $600 in earned income. 
Thus, a teenage girl with a paper route 
who earns more than $600 is taxed from 
the first dollar on any interest that she 
receives from putting her earnings in 
the bank to save for college. What kind 
of incentive to work and save is this, 
Mr. President? We should be teaching 
our children from a young age the vir- 
tues of work and saving money for the 
future. But, instead, our tax code is 
teaching people to avoid taxes by 
spending. 
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The Small Investors Tax Relief Act 
of 1994 also features two other provi- 
sions to encourage individuals to in- 
vest in a growing America. The first of 
these is an annual exclusion from Fed- 
eral income tax of the first $50,000 of an 
individual's capital gains income. The 
second is a provision to index capital 
assets to the rate of inflation. 

Mr. President, the debate over the 
taxation of capital gains has been long 
and very partisan. Both sides of the 
issue have repeatedly stated their posi- 
tions and cited statistics to back them 
up. This debate has mostly focused on 
three points of disagreement—fairness, 
economic benefit, and the revenue ef- 
fect of a reduction of the tax on capital 
gains. I would like to address each of 
these points. 

Opponents of a lower tax on capital 
gains have told the American people 
that such a change would be a huge tax 
break for the wealthy in our nation, at 
the expense of the lower and middle 
classes. They have pointed to studies 
that purportedly demonstrate that 
more than 60 percent of the benefits of 
a capital gain tax reduction will be 
claimed by taxpayers with income of 
more than $200,000 per year. Many of 
the statements I have heard that are 
based on such studies are downright 
misleading. The income figures used in 
these studies are comprised of the en- 
tire income of the taxpayer, including 
the capital gain. 

Let me give you an example. An el- 
derly couple living in Cache Valley, 
UT, has been farming on land they 
have owned for 40 years. The land was 
purchased for $50,000 in 1950. For health 
reasons, they have decided to sell the 
farm and retire to St. George, a city in 
the southern part of the State with a 
warmer climate. They sell the farm for 
$250,000. This couple has never reported 
more than $35,000 of gross income on 
their tax returns. But in the year of 
the sale, they report more than $200,000 
of gross income. Are these people 
among the very wealthiest income 
earners in our nation? Of course not. 
But opponents of a capital gains tax 
cut would say that this family is ex- 
tremely wealthy. In reality, this one- 
time capital gain represents the effects 
of inflation and the urbanization of our 
country. It is totally misleading to 
classify this couple as being in the 
upper income brackets simply because, 
for this one year only, they sold their 
major asset. 

A far more accurate study of the dis- 
tribution of capital gains benefits 
would include only recurring, or ordi- 
nary, income. One study using such 
methodology shows that 65 percent of 
taxpayers with capital gains have ordi- 
nary income under $50,000, and that 
over 25 percent of taxpayers with cap- 
ital gains have ordinary income of 
under $20,000. Moreover, only about 5 
percent of taxpayers with capital gains 
have incomes above $200,000. These 
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studies show that it is the average 
American who is, to a large degree, 
paying taxes on capital gains. I will re- 
peat, Mr. President, studies that indi- 
cate that a reduction in the tax on cap- 
ital gains will only benefit high income 
taxpayers are misleading. 

Another important factor in this ar- 
gument about the fairness of capital 
gain taxation is the so-called lock in 
effect. This effect is caused by inves- 
tors holding on to their capital assets 
because they do not want to pay what 
they perceive as too high a capital 
gains tax upon the sale. by holding on 
to the asset and allowing it to appre- 
ciate in value, rather than selling it 
and paying the tax, many Americans 
can avoid paying the capital gains tax. 
This has made the capital gains tax 
largely a voluntary tax for many afflu- 
ent Americans. 

Studies by the Congressional Budget 
Office show that it is the wealthier tax- 
payers who are holding on to their cap- 
ital assets to avoid paying the tax. One 
CBO study found that when the capital 
gains tax was over 40 percent in the 
mid-1970's, taxpayers in the top 1 per- 
cent of income accounted for just 33 
percent of all taxable capital gains. 
But when the capital gains tax rate 
was cut to 20 percent in 1981, the top 1 
percent accounted for 55 percent of all 
realized capital gains. 

Low- and middle-income Americans 
more often do not have the luxury of 
waiting for a more favorable tax rate 
in order to sell their stock holdings, 
small business, farm, or home. These 
taxpayers often need the cash imme- 
diately and will sell and pay the higher 
tax while their rich counterparts wait 
until the tax rate drops. 

The evidence gathered since the pas- 
sage of the 1986 Tax Reform Act shows 
that capital gains paid by the wealthy 
have declined. In 1985, Americans with 
incomes over $500,000 per year paid $12 
billion in capital gains taxes. This 
amount had dropped to $10 billion in 
1991, adjusted for inflation, confirming 
that wealthier taxpayers are holding 
on to their assets. 

Unfortunately, Mr. President, pro- 
ponents of a reduction in the tax on 
capital gains have not prevailed. Those 
who inaccurately portray an incentive 
rate on capital gains as a tax break for 
the wealthy have been able to stop leg- 
islation lowering the tax from going 
forward in the Congress. Therefore, my 
proposal offers a new approach. 

Instead of cutting the tax rate on 
capital gain income, my bill starts 
from the bottom up by helping the 
lower and middle income investors 
first. It encourages young people to 
start savings accounts. It encourages 
average citizens to start their own 
businesses and their relatives and 
friends to invest in those new busi- 
nesses. It encourages everyone—young, 
old, and middle-aged, urban and rural, 
newly married or newly retired—to in- 
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vest in the stock market, buy some 
real estate, or open up an account at 
the local bank. 

What it does not do, Mr. President, is 
unduly reward those at the top of the 
income spectrum. The very wealthy 
will get the same exemption for capital 
gains income as everyone else—and no 
more. 

Some critics of this proposal. may 
point out that our Tax Code already of- 
fers incentives for low- and middle-in- 
come individuals to save and invest. 
These incentives take the form of indi- 
vidual retirement accounts [IRAs] and 
employer sponsored pension, profit 
sharing, and 401(k) plans. Most low- 
and middle-income taxpayers do not 
take full advantage of these plans. The 
major reason for this is these individ- 
uals are hard pressed to put away 
money in long-term savings accounts 
when they know there are significant 
penalties for withdrawing it before re- 
tirement. 

My bill will help convince these indi- 
viduals that they should begin or add 
to their savings programs now. People 
who automatically spend all of their 
discretionary income on consumption 
will be encouraged to sock some of it 
away to help secure their family’s fu- 
ture without having to worry about 
putting their money out of reach for 
decades. 

By excluding the first $2,000 of divi- 
dend and interest income and the first 
$50,000 of capital gains income, my bill 
offers a tremendous incentive to lower- 
and middle-income taxpayers. Current 
laws imposes a tax rate of 15 percent, 
28 percent, or even higher on the first 
dollar of investment income. Lowering 
this rate will encourage more savings. 
Eliminating it for all but the wealthi- 
est taxpayers, like my bill does, will do 
even more. 

My bill would help restore tax fair- 
ness in two ways, Mr. President. First, 
by excluding the first $50,000 of an indi- 
vidual’s capital gain income from tax- 
ation each year, wealthy taxpayers 
would be much less hesitant to hold on 
to their capital assets. This would 
unlock billions of dollars of assets cur- 
rently frozen in place, including assets 
with gains of more than $50,000, which 
would be generally taxable at the 28- 
percent rate. 

Thus, the wealthiest taxpayers would 
be the only ones paying the capital 
gains tax, and they would be much less 
hesitant to do so. Second, by indexing 
capital assets for inflation, my bill re- 
moves one of the unfairest features of 
our current tax system—the taxing of 
inflationary gains. 

There is nothing fair about having to 
pay tax on inflationary gains. The tax 
on inflationary capital gains is not a 
tax on income or even on the increase 
in the real value of the asset. It is 
purely a tax on capital very much like 
the property tax, but only assessed 
when the property is sold. 
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Many leading economists have spo- 
ken out in favor of capital gains index- 
ing as a way to spur economic growth 
and promote fairness in the Tax Code. 
In fact, Federal Reserve Chairman 
Alan Greenspan testified before the 
Joint Economic Committee this week 
that if taxes are to be imposed on cap- 
ital gains at all, they should be levied 
only on profits accrued over and above 
the underlying inflation rate. 

My bill would help achieve these 
goals and make more capital available 
by indexing prospectively the bases of 
capital assets held more than 1 year. 
Thus, assets sold after this year would 
not be taxed on that portion of the 
gain due solely to inflation occurring 
after this year. 

Mr. President, I would like now to 
address the issue of the economic im- 
pact of the taxation of capital gains. 
One the most basic rules of economics 
is that you get less of whatever it is 
that you tax. Thus, a tax on capital is 
going to result in less capital avail- 
able. The higher the tax, the less cap- 
ital. If you lower the tax, you get 
more. Capital mobility is essential to 
growth and job creation in every sector 
of our economy; but, the current tax 
treatment of capital gains does abso- 
lutely nothing to promote this goal. 

Studies show that, since the late 
196078, every time that the tax rate on 
capital gains his risen, the amount of 
capital gains realized by taxpayers has 
fallen. Conversely, every time that 
rates have fallen, realizations of cap- 
ital gains have gone up. To illustrate 
this, consider that revenues from cap- 
ital gains dropped from $41 billion in 
1987 to $26 billion in 1991, despite the 
fact that the top tax rate on capital 
gains went from 20 percent to 28 per- 
cent. 

There are two reasons for this real- 
ization effect. First, high rates of cap- 
ital gains taxation creates the lock-in 
effect I discussed earlier. This tends to 
induce holders of unrealized capital 
gains, especially wealthier ones, to 
hang on to their assets until such time 
that a more favorable tax rate is avail- 
able. Since the recent history of cap- 
ital gains tax rates has been up and 
down and up again, many taxpayers 
feel that it is just a matter of time be- 
fore they go down again. 

Second, high capital gains tax rates 
depress economic activity. This is be- 
cause a high capital gains tax rate acts 
as an artificial impediment to the nat- 
ural flow of capital. An investor who 
might want to invest in a new venture 
may hesitate to do so because he or she 
does not want to pay the high tax on 
realizing the gain where his or her cap- 
ital is now located. 

In addition, that investor will have a 
higher hesitancy to invest in a risky 
venture knowing that his or her ulti- 
mate reward may be greatly dimin- 
ished because of the high capital gains 
tax rate. These factors impede inves- 
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tors from moving their money into 
other ventures that may offer a higher 
rate of return and contribute more to 
the Nation’s GDP. The higher the cap- 
ital gains tax, the greater the disincen- 
tive. Or, to say it the other way, the 
greater the risk of the investment, the 
greater the profit potential has to be. 
The capital gains tax eats into the 
profit potential. 

Opponents of a reduction in the tax- 
ation of capital gains do not believe 
that such a reduction will result in 
economic benefit to the Nation com- 
mensurate to the loss of revenue. Our 
recent history with changing the cap- 
ital gains tax rates suggests otherwise. 

Investing in capital assets is a form 
of saving. Capital gains are the rewards 
investors receive for the risks of their 
investment. Taxing those capital gains 
creates a bias against saving and to- 
ward consumption. This, of course, dis- 
courages saving and encourages con- 
sumption. This trend is the pathway to 
disaster. Things may look fine today; 
but, a decade from now, we will be pay- 
ing the price for our failure to save. 

At the risk of repeating myself, Mr. 
President, increasing the Nation's sav- 
ings rate reduces the cost of capital. 
This leads to a greater amount of cap- 
ital available for the formation of new 
ventures. New ventures lead to new 
jobs, and new jobs generate new reve- 
nues. 

When the capital gains tax rate 
jumped from 20 percent to 28 percent in 
1987, a terrible thing happened. Seed 
capital for new businesses began to dry 
up. Between 1986 and 1991, venture cap- 
ital financing of small businesses fell 
from $4.2 billion to $1.4 billion. In 1986, 
1,512 firms received venture capital fi- 
nancing. By 1991, that number was 
down to 792. 

It is clear that the willingness of in- 
vestors to take risks on new ventures 
is tied to the tax on capital gains. We 
must never forget, Mr. President, new 
businesses create new jobs. And capital 
creates new businesses. 

It is no secret that our major trading 
partners tax capital gains more lightly 
than we do. Over 50 nations do not tax 
capital gains at all. These nations gen- 
erally enjoy a significantly higher sav- 
ings rate than does the United States. 
By reducing the disincentive to saving, 
these nations find that capital is more 
readily available. I ask my colleagues, 
are we not being shortsighted by en- 
couraging consumption rather than 
saving? 

Mr. President, I realize that the 
Joint Committee on Taxation [JCT] 
will likely score this bill as a major 
revenue loser. I have requested an esti- 
mate but, as of today, have not yet re- 
ceived it. However, I do not want to 
place undue emphasis on the impor- 
tance of this estimate. 

Unfortunately, this body has allowed 
the estimation of the revenue effect of 
a capital gains tax reduction to stand 
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in the way of taking action that would 
have greatly benefited our economy. In 
1989, the House of Representatives, 
passed a capital gains tax rate reduc- 
tion. Action in the Senate, however, 
was blocked by a filibuster. Opponents 
of the measure cited CBO revenue esti- 
mates that predicted losses of about $11 
billion over 5 years. This estimate was 
a major factor in the debate. 

Actual tax collection data since 1989, 
however, shows us how inaccurate CBO 
and JCT predictions have proven to be. 
In January 1990, the CBO estimated 
capital gains realizations to be $269 bil- 
lion for 1991. JCT had earlier predicted 
that 1991 capital gains realizations 
would be $285 billion. The actual 
amount of capital gains realized was 
only $108 billion. Both estimates were 
off by more than $150 billion. 

How could these estimates be so out 
of whack, Mr. President? The answer is 
quite simple. The estimates did not 
take into account the full effect that 
the capital gains tax rate has on indi- 
viduals and on the economy. When the 
capital gains tax rate was increased, 
the sensitivity of investors to the high- 
er rate was clearly misjudged. They 
held on to their assets and economic 
growth was far less that it would have 
been had they sold them. 

Likewise, the methodology employed 
in estimating the revenue effects of a 
lower tax on capital gains is inaccurate 
because it only considers the unlocking 
effect produced when investors are in- 
duced to sell their assets because of the 
lower tax. 

There are at least two other factors 
that would increase revenue to the 
Government if the capital gains tax 
were lowered, yet are not considered in 
estimates of the revenue effect. One is 
referred to by economists as the valu- 
ation effect. Because all capital assets 
obtain their value from the income 
they generate, the valuation effect in- 
creases the value of all capital assets 
when the tax rate is reduced. This is 
only common sense, Mr. President. By 
decreasing the tax rate, the net gain to 
the investor is increased. Increasing 
the potential net gain from an asset is 
going to increase that asset’s value, 
which, in turn, increases the sales price 
and the amount of capital gains that 
are realized. 

The second effect that will increase 
revenue from a capital gains tax reduc- 
tion is the base broadening’ that 
would occur as a result of the increase 
in economic activity that comes from 
more accessible and cheaper capital. 
This economic activity will lead to 
more jobs, and more jobs will lead to 
higher revenues. 

Can I guarantee that these economic 
effects will bring in enough extra reve- 
nue to the Treasury to offset the reve- 
nue lost by my bill’s provisions? Of 
course not, Mr. President. No one can 
be certain in predicting the revenue ef- 
fect of tax bills—not even CBO or JCT. 
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The history of the economic effects 
of capital gains tax rate changes sug- 
gests that lowering the tax on capital 
gains increases revenue to the Treas- 
ury. The opposite certainly seems to be 
true—the evidence indicates that rais- 
ing the tax rate results in lower reve- 
nue. In 1990, the Treasury took in 10 
percent less revenue at the 28 percent 
capital gains rate than it did in 1985 at 
the 20 percent rate. In 1991, the Govern- 
ment collected 22 percent less from the 
capital gains tax than it did in 1985. 

Mr. President, there is an estimated 
$8 trillion of unrealized capital gains in 
the United States. For the most part, 
taxpayers can choose when they want 
to unleash this tremendous amount of 
capital. Our tax policies are obviously 
holding them back, to the detriment of 
our economy. Let us find a way to har- 
ness these resources and reap the bene- 
fits. 

I encourage my colleagues to take a 
close look at this bill. I believe it 
would go a long way toward setting 
this Nation on a path of solid economic 
growth. It would increase our savings 
rate, make capital much more readily 
available and cheaper, and lead to job 
creation. Moreover, it would promote 
fairness in our tax code and allow 
small investors keep more of what they 
have saved. 

It is time, Mr. President, that we in 
Congress stopped treating these capital 
assets as a cash cow for the Govern- 
ment. The gains on the savings and in- 
vestments of all Americans are theirs— 
derived from their own risks. It is time 
we stopped penalizing people for mak- 
ing prudent savings and investment de- 
cisions. It is time we stopped penaliz- 
ing them for thinking ahead—for put- 
ting away money for retirement, col- 
lege, buying a home, or unexpected 
family emergencies. It is time for the 
Government to recognize that saving 
and investment is critical for our econ- 
omy. It is time for the Government to 
help resurrect that important virtue of 
saving and investing. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the Small Inves- 
tors Tax Relief Act of 1994 and a sum- 
mary of the bill be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

S. 1829 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. snora TITLE; AMENDMENT OF 1986 


(a) SHORT TITLE.—This Act may be cited as 
the “Small Investors Tax Relief Act of 1994”. 

(b) AMENDMENT ОҒ 1986 CODE.—Except as 
otherwise expressly provided, whenever in 
this Act an amendment or repeal is ex- 
pressed in terms of an amendment to, or re- 
peal of, a section or other provision, the ref- 
erence shall be considered to be made to a 
section or other provision of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1986. 
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БЕС. 2, EXEMPTION OF CERTAIN INTEREST AND 
DIVIDEND INCOME FROM TAX. 

(а) IN GENERAL.—Part III of subchapter В 
of chapter 1 (relating to amounts specifically 
excluded from gross income) is amended by 
inserting after section 115 the following new 
section: 

“SEC. 116. PARTIAL EXCLUSION OF DIVIDENDS 
AND INTEREST RECEIVED BY INDI- 


“(а) EXCLUSION FROM GROSS INCOME.— 
Gross income does not include the sum of the 
amounts received during the taxable year by 
an individual as— 

“(1) dividends from domestic corporations, 
or 

2) interest. 

“(b) LIMITATIONS.— 

“(1) MAXIMUM AMOUNT.—The aggregate 
amount excluded under subsection (a) for 
any taxable year shall not exceed $2,000 
($4,000 in the case of a joint return). 

“(2) CERTAIN DIVIDENDS EXCLUDED.—Sub- 
section (a)(1) shall not apply to any dividend 
from a corporation which, for the taxable 
year of the corporation in which the dis- 
tribution is made, or for the next preceding 
taxable year of the corporation, is a corpora- 
tion exempt from tax under section 501 (re- 
lating to certain charitable, etc., organiza- 
tion) or section 521 (relating to farmers’ co- 
operative associations). 

“(3) INDEXING FOR INFLATION.—In the case 
of any taxable year beginning after 1995— 

“(A) the $2,000 amount under paragraph (1) 
shall be increased by an amount equal to— 

J) $2,000, multiplied by 

“(41) the cost-of-living adjustment under 
section 1(f)(3) for the calendar year in which 
the taxable year begins, except that subpara- 
graph (B) thereof shall be applied by sub- 
stituting ‘1994’ for ‘1992’, and 

“(В) the $4,000 amount under paragraph (1) 
shall be increased to an amount equal to 
twice the amount determined under subpara- 
graph (A) for the taxable year. 


If the dollar amount determined after the in- 
crease under subparagraph (A) is not a mul- 
tiple of $100, such dollar amount shall be 
rounded to the next lowest multiple of $100. 

“(с) SPECIAL RULES.—For purposes of this 
section— 

“(1) DISTRIBUTIONS FROM REGULATED IN- 
VESTMENT COMPANIES AND REAL ESTATE IN- 
VESTMENT TRUSTS.—Subsection (a) shall 
apply with respect to distributions by— 

“(А) regulated investment companies to 
the extent provided in section 854(c), and 

B) real estate investment trusts to the 
extent provided in section 857(c). 

“(2) DISTRIBUTIONS BY А TRUST.—For pur- 
poses of subsection (a), the amount of divi- 
dends and interest properly allocable to a 
beneficiary under section 652 or 662 shall be 
deemed to have been received by the bene- 
ficiary ratably on the same date that the 
dividends and interest were received by the 
estate or trust. 

“(3) CERTAIN NONRESIDENT ALIENS ІМЕШ- 
GIBLE FOR EXCLUSION.—In the case of a non- 
resident alien individual, subsection (a) shall 
apply only— 

“(А) in determining the tax imposed for 
the taxable year pursuant to section 871(b)(1) 
and only in respect of dividends and interest 
which are effectively connected with the 
conduct of a trade or business within the 
United States, or 

B) in determining the tax imposed for 
the taxable year pursuant to section 877(5).” 

(b) CLERICAL AND CONFORMING AMEND- 
MENTS.— 

(1) The table of sections for part ІП of sub- 
chapter B of chapter 1 is amended by insert- 
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ing after the item relating to section 115 the 
following new item: 


“Вес. 116. Partial exclusion of dividends and 
interest received by individ- 
uals.” 


(2) Paragraph (2) of section 265(a) is amend- 
ed by inserting before the period at the end 
thereof the following: “, or to purchase ог 
carry obligations or shares, or to make de- 
posits, to the extent the interest thereon is 
excludable from gross income under section 
116”. 

(3) Subsection (с) of section 584 is amended 
by adding at the end the following new sen- 
tence: 


“The proportionate share of each participant 
in the amount of dividends or interest re- 
ceived by the common trust fund and to 
which section 116 applies shall be considered 
for purposes of such section as having been 
received by such participant.” 

(4) Subsection (a) of section 643 is amended 
by inserting after paragraph (6) the following 
new paragraph: 

“(7) DIVIDENDS OR INTEREST.—There shall 
be included the amount of any dividends or 
interest excluded from gross income pursu- 
ant to section 116.” 

(5) Section 854 is amended by adding at the 
end the following new subsection: 

(с) TREATMENT UNDER SECTION 116.— 

“(1) IN GENERAL.—For purposes of section 
116, in the case of any dividend (other than a 
dividend described in subsection (a)) received 
from a regulated investment company which 
meets the requirements of section 852 for the 
taxable year in which it paid the dividend— 

“(А) the entire amount of such dividend 
shall be treated as a dividend if the aggre- 
gate dividends and interest received by such 
company during the taxable year equal or 
exceed 75 percent of its gross income, or 

B) if subparagraph (A) does not apply, а 
portion of such dividend shall be treated as a 
dividend (and a portion of such dividend 
shall be treated as interest) based on the por- 
tion of the company’s gross income which 
consists of aggregate dividends or aggregate 
interest, as the case may be. 


For purposes of the preceding sentence, gross 
income and aggregate interest received shall 
each be reduced by so much of the deduction 
allowable by section 163 for the taxable year 
as does not exceed aggregate interest re- 
ceived for the taxable year. 

*(2) NOTICE TO #SHAREHOLDERS.—The 
amount of any distribution by a regulated 
investment company which may be taken 
into account as a dividend for purposes of 
the exclusion under section 116 shall not ex- 
ceed the amount so designated by the com- 
pany in a written notice to its shareholders 
mailed not later than 45 days after the close 
of its taxable year. 

(3) DEFINITIONS.—For purposes of this sub- 
section— 

“(А) the term ‘gross income’ does not in- 
clude gain from the sale or other disposition 
of stock or securities, and 

(B) the term ‘aggregate dividends re- 
ceived’ includes only dividends received from 
domestic corporations other than dividends 
described in section 116(b)(2). 


In determining the amount of any dividend 
for purposes of subparagraph (B), the rules 
provided in section 116(c)(1) (relating to cer- 
tain distributions) shall apply.” 

(6) Subsection (c) of section 857 of such 
Code is amended to read as follows: 

“(с) LIMITATIONS APPLICABLE TO DIVIDENDS 
RECEIVED FROM REAL ESTATE INVESTMENT 
TRUSTS.— 
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(I) ІМ GENERAL.—For purposes of section 
116 (relating to an exclusion for dividends 
and interest received by individuals) and sec- 
tion 243 (relating to deductions for dividends 
received by corporations), a dividend re- 
ceived from a real estate investment trust 
which meets the requirements of this part 
shall not be considered as a dividend. 

“(2) TREATMENT AS INTEREST.—In the case 
of a dividend (other than a capital gain divi- 
dend, as defined in subsection (b)(3)(C)) re- 
ceived from a real estate investment trust 
which meets the requirements of this part 
for the taxable year in which it paid the divi- 
dend— 

“(А) such dividend shall be treated as in- 
terest if the aggregate interest received by 
the real estate investment trust for the tax- 
able year equals or exceeds 75 percent of its 
gross income, or 

(B) if subparagraph (A) does not apply, 
the portion of such dividend which bears the 
same ratio to the amount of such dividend as 
the aggregate interest received bears to 
gross income shall be treated as interest. 

“(8) ADJUSTMENTS TO GROSS INCOME AND AG- 
GREGATE INTEREST RECEIVED.—For purposes 
of paragraph (2)- 

“(А) gross income does not include the net 
capital gain, 

B) gross income and aggregate interest 
received shall each be reduced by so much of 
the deduction allowable by section 163 for 
the taxable year (other than for interest on 
mortgages on real property owned by the 
real estate investment trust) as does not ex- 
ceed aggregate interest received by the tax- 
able year, and 

“(С) gross income shall be reduced by the 
sum of the taxes imposed by paragraphs (4), 
(5), and (6) of section 857(b). 

“(4) NOTICE ТО #SHAREHOLDERS.—The 
amount of any distribution by a real estate 
investment trust which may be taken into 
account as interest for purposes of the exclu- 
sion under section 116 shall not exceed the 
amount so designated by the trust in a writ- 
ten notice to its shareholders mailed not 
later than 45 days after the close of its tax- 
able year.” 

(c) EFFECTIVE DATE.—The amendments 
made by this section shall apply with respect 
to amounts received after December 31, 1994, 
in taxable years ending after such date. 

SEC. 3. INDEXING OF CERTAIN ASSETS FOR PUR- 
POSES OF DETERMINING GAIN OR 
Loss. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Part П of subchapter О of 
chapter 1 (relating to basis rules of general 
application) is amended by inserting after 
section 1021 the following new section: 

“SEC. 1022. INDEXING OF CERTAIN ASSETS FOR 
PURPOSES OF DETERMINING GAIN 
OR LOSS. 


“(а) GENERAL RULE.— 

“(1) INDEXED BASIS SUBSTITUTED FOR AD- 
JUSTED BASIS.—Except as provided in para- 
graph (2), if an indexed asset which has been 
held for more than 1 year is sold or otherwise 
disposed of, then, for purposes of this title, 
the indexed basis of the asset shall be sub- 
stituted for its adjusted basis. 

“(2) EXCEPTION FOR DEPRECIATION, ETC.— 
The deduction for depreciation, depletion, 
and amortization shall be determined with- 
out regard to the application of paragraph (1) 
to the taxpayer or any other person. 

(b) INDEXED ASSET.— 

“(1) IN GENERAL.—For purposes of this вес- 
tion, the term ‘indexed asset’ means— 

“(А) stock in a corporation, 

“(В) tangible property (ог any interest 
therein), which is a capital asset or property 
used in the trade or business (as defined in 
section 1231(b)), and 
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“(С) the principal residence of the tax- 
payer (within the meaning of section 1034). 

“(2) CERTAIN PROPERTY EXCLUDED.—For 
purposes of this section, the term ‘indexed 
asset’ does not include— 

“(А) CREDITOR’S INTEREST.—Any interest in 
property which is in the nature of a credi- 
tor's interest. 

“(В) OPTIONS.—Any option or other right 
to acquire an interest in property. 

“(С) NET LEASE PROPERTY.—In the case of a 
lessor, net lease property (within the mean- 
ing of subsection (h)(1)). 

D) CERTAIN PREFERRED STOCK.—Stock 
which is preferred as to dividends and does 
not participate in corporate growth to any 
significant extent. 

“(Е) STOCK IN CERTAIN CORPORATIONS.— 
Stock in— 

) an S corporation (within the meaning 
of section 1361), 

(Ii) a personal holding company (as de- 
fined in section 542), and 

(ii) a foreign corporation. 

(3) EXCEPTION FOR STOCK IN FOREIGN COR- 
PORATION WHICH IS REGULARLY TRADED ON NA- 
TIONAL OR REGIONAL EXCHANGE.—Clause (iii) 
of paragraph (2ХЕ) shall not apply to stock 
in a foreign corporation the stock of which is 
listed on the New York Stock Exchange, the 
American Stock Exchange, or any domestic 
regional exchange for which quotations are 
published on a regular basis other than— 

“(А) stock of a foreign investment com- 
pany (within the meaning of section 1246(b)), 
and 

“(В) stock in a foreign corporation held by 
a United States person who meets the re- 
quirements of section 1248(a)(2). 

“(с) INDEXED BASIS.—For purposes of this 
section— 

“(1) INDEXED BASIS.—The indexed basis for 
any asset is— 

“(А) the adjusted basis of the asset, multi- 
plied by 

„) the applicable inflation ratio. 

02) APPLICABLE INFLATION RATIO.—The ap- 
plicable inflation ratio for any asset is the 
percentage arrived at by dividing— 

“(А) the CPI for the calendar year preced- 
ing the calendar year in which the disposi- 
tion takes place, by 

B) the CPI for the calendar year preced- 

ing the calendar year in which the asset was 
acquired by the taxpayer (or, in the case of 
an asset acquired before 1995, the CPI for 
1993). 
The applicable inflation ratio shall not be 
taken into account unless it is greater than 
1, The applicable inflation ratio for any asset 
shall be rounded to the nearest one-tenth of 
1 percent. 

“(8) СРІ.--Тһе CPI for any calendar year 
shall be determined under section 1(f)(4). 

“(4) SECRETARY TO PUBLISH TABLES.—The 
Secretary shall publish tables specifying the 
applicable inflation ratio for each calendar 
year. 

“(4) SPECIAL RULES.—For purposes of this 
section— 

“(1) TREATMENT AS SEPARATE ASSET.—In 
the case of any asset, the following shall be 
treated as a separate asset: 

“(А) A substantial improvement to prop- 
erty. 

“(В) Іп the case of stock of a corporation, 
a substantial contribution to capital. 

“(C) Any other portion of an asset to the 
extent that separate treatment of such por- 
tion is appropriate to carry out the purposes 
of this section. 

(2) ASSETS WHICH ARE NOT INDEXED ASSETS 
THROUGHOUT HOLDING PERIOD.— 

“(А) IN GENERAL.—The applicable inflation 
ratio shall be appropriately reduced for cal- 
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endar months at any time during which the 
asset was not an indexed asset. 

“(В) CERTAIN SHORT SALES.—For purposes 
of applying subparagraph (A), an asset shall 
be treated as not an indexed asset for any 
short sale period during which the taxpayer 
or the taxpayer’s spouse sells short property 
substantially identical to the asset. For pur- 
poses of the preceding sentence, the short 
sale period begins on the day after the sub- 
stantially identical property is sold and ends 
on the closing date for the sale. 

“(3) TREATMENT OF CERTAIN DISTRIBU- 
TIONS.—A distribution with respect to stock 
in a corporation which is not a dividend shall 
be treated as a disposition. 

“(4) SECTION CANNOT INCREASE ORDINARY 
Loss.—To the extent that (but for this para- 
graph) this section would create or increase 
a net ordinary loss to which section 1231(a)(2) 
applies or an ordinary loss to which any 
other provision of this title applies, such 
provision shall not apply. The taxpayer shall 
be treated as having a long-term capital loss 
in an amount equal to the amount of the or- 
dinary loss to which the preceding sentence 
applies. 

“(5) ACQUISITION DATE WHERE THERE HAS 
BEEN PRIOR APPLICATION OF SUBSECTION (a 
WITH RESPECT TO THE TAXPAYER.—If there has 
been a prior application of subsection (a)(1) 
to an asset while such asset was held by the 
taxpayer, the date of acquisition of such 
asset by the taxpayer shall be treated as not 
earlier than the date of the most recent such 
prior application. 

“(6) COLLAPSIBLE CORPORATIONS.—The ap- 
plication of section 341(a) (relating to col- 
lapsible corporations) shall be determined 
without regard to this section. 

(e) CERTAIN CONDUIT ENTITIES.— 

“(1) REGULATED INVESTMENT COMPANIES; 
REAL ESTATE INVESTMENT TRUSTS; COMMON 
TRUST FUNDS.— 

“(А) ІМ GENERAL.—Stock in a qualified in- 
vestment entity shall be an indexed asset for 
any calendar month in the same ratio as the 
fair market value of the assets held by such 
entity at the close of such month which are 
indexed assets bears to the fair market value 
of all assets of such entity at the close of 
such month. 

(B) RATIO OF 90 PERCENT OR MORE.—If the 
ratio for any calendar month determined 
under subparagraph (A) would (but for this 
subparagraph) be 90 percent or more, such 
ratio for such month shall be 100 percent. 

“(С) RATIO OF 10 PERCENT OR LESS.—If the 
ratio for any calendar month determined 
under subparagraph (A) would (but for this 
subparagraph) be 10 percent or less, such 
ratio for such month shall be zero. 

„D) VALUATION OF ASSETS IN CASE OF REAL 
ESTATE INVESTMENT TRUSTS.—Nothing in this 
paragraph shall require a real estate invest- 
ment trust to value its assets more fre- 
quently than once each 36 months (except 
where such trust ceases to exist). The ratio 
under subparagraph (A) for any calendar 
month for which there is no valuation shall 
be the trustee’s good faith judgment as to 
such valuation. 

“(Е) QUALIFIED INVESTMENT ENTITY.—For 
purposes of this paragraph, the term ‘quali- 
fied investment entity’ means— 

“G) а regulated investment company 
(within the meaning of section 851), 

(11) a real estate investment trust (within 
the meaning of section 856), and 

„(i) a common trust fund (within the 
meaning of section 584). 

“(2) PARTNERSHIPS.—In the case of a part- 
nership, the adjustment made under sub- 
section (a) at the partnership level shall be 
passed through to the partners. 
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(3) SUBCHAPTER S CORPORATIONS.—In the 
case of an electing small business corpora- 
tion, the adjustment under subsection (a) at 
the corporate level shall be passed through 
to the shareholders. 

„ DISPOSITIONS BETWEEN RELATED PER- 
SONS,— 

“(1) IN GENERAL.—This section shall not 
apply to any sale or other disposition of 
property between related persons except to 
the extent that the basis of such property in 
the hands of the transferee is a substituted 
basis. 

“(2) RELATED PERSONS DEFINED.—For pur- 
poses of this section, the term ‘related per- 
sons’ means— 

“(А) persons bearing a relationship set 
forth in section 267(b), and 

“(В) persons treated as single employer 
under subsection (b) or (c) of section 414. 

(g) TRANSFERS TO INCREASE INDEXING AD- 
JUSTMENT OR DEPRECIATION ALLOWANCE.—If 
any person transfers cash, debt, or any other 
property to another person and the principal 
purpose of such transfer is— 

“(1) to secure or increase an adjustment 
under subsection (a), or 

“(2) to increase (by reason of ап adjust- 
ment under subsection (a)) a deduction for 
depreciation, depletion, or amortization, 
the Secretary may disallow part or all of 
such adjustment or increase. 

ch) DEFINITIONS.—For purposes of this sec- 
tion— 

“(1) NET LEASE PROPERTY DEFINED.—The 
term ‘net lease property’ means leased real 
property where— 

“(А) the term of the lease (taking into ac- 
count options to renew) was 50 percent or 
more of the useful life of the property, and 

B) for the period of the lease, the sum of 
the deductions with respect to such property 
which are allowable to the lessor solely by 
reason of section 162 (other than rents and 
reimbursed amounts with respect to such 
property) is 15 percent or less of the rental 
income produced by such property. 

“(2) STOCK INCLUDES INTEREST IN COMMON 
TRUST FUND.—The term ‘stock in a corpora- 
tion’ includes any interest in a common 
trust fund (as defined in section 584(a)). 

“(і) REGULATIONS.—The Secretary shall 
prescribe such regulations as may be nec- 
essary or appropriate to carry out the pur- 
poses of this section.” 

(b) ADJUSTMENT TO APPLY FOR PURPOSES 
OF DETERMINING EARNINGS AND PROFITS.— 
Subsection (f) of section 312 (relating to ef- 
fect on earnings and profits of gain or loss 
and of receipt of tax-free distributions) is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new paragraph: 

(3) EFFECT ON EARNINGS AND PROFITS ОҒ 
INDEXED BASIS.— 

“For substitution of indexed basis for ad- 
justed basis in the case of the disposition of 
certain assets after December 31, 1994, see 
section 1022(a)(1).” 

(c) CLERICAL AMENDMENT.—The table of 
sections for part П of subchapter O of such 
chapter 1 is amended by inserting after the 
item relating to section 1021 the following 
new item: 


“Бес. 1022. Indexing of certain assets for pur- 
poses of determining gain or 
loss.” 


(d) EFFECTIVE DATE.—The amendments 
made by this section shall apply to disposi- 
tions after December 31, 1994. 

SEC. 4. REDUCTION IN CAPITAL GAINS TAX FOR 
INDIVIDUALS. 

(a) GENERAL RULE.—Part I of subchapter P 

of chapter 1 (relating to treatment of capital 
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gains) is amended by adding at the end 

thereof the following new section: 

“БЕС. 1203. CAPITAL GAINS DEDUCTION FOR IN- 
DIVIDUALS. 


“(а) IN GENERAL.—In the case of an individ- 
ual, there shall be allowed as a deduction for 
the taxable year an amount equal to the an- 
nual capital gains deduction (if any) deter- 
mined under subsection (b). 

b) ANNUAL CAPITAL GAINS DEDUCTION.— 

“(1) IN GENERAL.—For purposes of sub- 
section (a), the annual capital gains deduc- 
tion determined under this subsection is the 
lesser of— 

“(А) the net capital gain for the taxable 
year, or 

“(В) $50,000 ($100,000 in the case of a joint 
return). 

“(2) COORDINATION WITH EXCLUSION FOR GAIN 
FROM SMALL BUSINESS STOCK.—For purposes 
of paragraph (1)(A), net capital gain shall be 
determined without regard to any gain from 
the sale or exchange of qualified small busi- 
ness stock (as defined in section 1202(c)) held 
for more than 5 years. 

“(3) CERTAIN INDIVIDUALS NOT ELIGIBLE.— 
This subsection shall not apply to any indi- 
vidual with respect to whom a deduction 
under section 151 is allowable to another tax- 
payer for a taxable year beginning in the cal- 
endar year in which such individual's taxable 
year begins. 

(4) ANNUAL DEDUCTION NOT AVAILABLE FOR 
SALES TO RELATED PERSONS.—The amount of 
the net capital gain taken into account 
under paragraph (1)(A) shall not exceed the 
amount of the net capital gain determined 
by not taking into account gains and losses 
from sales and exchanges to any related per- 
son (as defined in section 267(f)). 

“(5) INDEXING FOR INFLATION,—In the case 
of any taxable year beginning after 1995— 

“(А) the $50,000 amount under paragraph 
(1)(B) shall be increased by an amount equal 
to— 

51) $50,000, multiplied by 

(ii) the cost-of-living adjustment under 
section 1(f)(3) for the calendar year in which 
the taxable year begins, except that subpara- 
graph (B) thereof shall be applied by sub- 
stituting “1994” for ‘1992’, and 

„B) the $100,000 amount under paragraph 

(1)(B) shall be increased to an amount equal 
to twice the amount determined under sub- 
paragraph (A) for the taxable year. 
If the dollar amount determined after the in- 
crease under this paragraph is not a multiple 
of $1,000, such dollar amount shall be round- 
ed to the next lowest multiple of $1,000. 

“(с) SECTION Мот ТО APPLY TO ESTATES OR 
TRUSTS.—No deduction shall be allowed 
under this section to an estate or trust. 

“(4) SPECIAL RULES.— 

“(1) DEDUCTION AVAILABLE ONLY FOR SALES 
OR EXCHANGES AFTER DECEMBER 31, 194.--Тһе 
amount of the net capital gain taken into ac- 
count under subsection (b)(1)(A) shall not ex- 
ceed the amount of the net capital gain de- 
termined by only taking into account gains 
and losses from sales and exchanges after De- 
cember 31, 1994. 

“(2) SPECIAL RULE FOR PASS-THRU ENTI- 
TIES.— 

“(А) IN GENERAL.—In applying this section 
with respect to any pass-thru entity, the de- 
termination of when the sale or exchange oc- 
curs shall be made at the entity level. 

“(В) PASS-THRU ENTITY DEFINED.—For pur- 
poses of subparagraph (A), the term ‘pass- 
thru entity’ means— 

“(1) a regulated investment company, 

1) a real estate investment trust, 

(Iii) an S corporation, 

(iv) a partnership, 
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“(у) an estate or trust, and 

“(уі) a common trust fund.” 

(b) CONFORMING AMENDMENTS.— 

(1) Subsection (a) of section 62 is amended 
by inserting after paragraph (15) the follow- 
ing new paragraph: 

“(16) CAPITAL GAINS DEDUCTION.—The de- 
duction allowed by section 1203.“ 

(2) Paragraph (2) of section 172(d) is amend- 
ed by inserting and the deduction provided 
by section 1203” after “1202”. 

(ЗХА) Section 220 (relating to cross ref- 
erence) is amended to read as follows: 

“SEC. 220. CROSS REFERENCES. 

“(1) For deduction for net capital gains in 
the case of a taxpayer other than a corpora- 
tion, see section 1203. 

“(2) For deductions in respect of a dece- 
dent, see section 691.” 

(В) The table of sections for part VII of 
subchapter B of chapter 1 is amended by 
striking “reference” in the item relating to 
section 220 and inserting references“. 

(4) Paragraph (4) of section 691(c) is amend- 
ed by inserting “1203,” after “1202,”. 

(5) The second sentence of paragraph (2) of 
section 871(а) is amended by inserting “ог 
1203” after “1202”. 

(с) CLERICAL AMENDMENT.—The table of 
sections for part I of subchapter P of chapter 
1 is amended by adding at the end thereof 
the following new item: 


“Бес. 1203. Capital gains deduction for indi- 
viduals.” 


(d) EFFECTIVE DATE.—The amendments 
made by this section shall apply to sales or 
exchanges after December 31, 1994, in taxable 
years ending after such date. 

SMALL INVESTORS TAX RELIEF АСТ OF 1994— 
SUMMARY 
WHAT IT DOES 

The Small Investors Tax Relief Act of 1994 
(SITRA) has three provisions: 

(1) Exempts the first $2,000 of an individ- 
ual’s interest and dividend income, annually. 
This threshold would be indexed for infla- 
tion. Would be effective for income received 
after December 31, 1994. 

(2) Exempts the first $50,000 of an individ- 
ual's capital gains income, annually. This 
threshold would be indexed for inflation. 
Would apply to sales or exchanges after De- 
cember 31, 1994. 

(3) Indexes capital assets to avoid taxation 
on inflationary gains. This would remove the 
current law’s unfair taxation of illusory 
gains for assets held for more than one year. 
Would apply on a prospective basis from 
1993’s index on to assets sold or exchanged 
after December 31, 1994. Thus, gains incurred 
before 1993 on assets owned before then 
would not be indexed. 

WHAT ARE THE GOALS? 

The bill will encourage Americans to in- 
vest more. Our national savings rate is drop- 
ping to dangerously low levels. The long- 
term prosperity of our economy depends on 
the availability of low cost capital for busi- 
ness formation and job creation. 

The bill promotes tax fairness by partially 
alleviating the double taxation of dividends. 

The bill teaches young people the value of 
work and savings by removing the current 
law's bias against young workers’ savings. 

The bill would stimulate the economy and 
spur job creation by encouraging investors 
to sell capital assets and invest in new busi- 
ness enterprises that create new jobs. 

The bill would make the United States 
more competitive internationally by lower- 
ing our capital gains tax rate closer to the 
rates of our major trading partners. 
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ECONOMIC FACTORS 


In the 1970s, our savings rate was in the 9 
to 10 percent range. By 1992, it had dropped 
to 5.2 percent. As of November of last year, 
it was down to around 4 percent, a level 
many economists believe is in the danger 
zone. All of our major trading partners have 
savings rates significantly higher than ours. 

According to the Treasury Department, 65 
percent of taxpayers with capital gains have 
ordinary income under $50,000 and over 25 
percent have ordinary income under $20,000. 
Only about 5 percent of taxpayers with cap- 
ital gains have incomes above $200,000. The 
benefits of this bill are targeted to taxpayers 
in the lower and middle income classes. 

The current high tax on capital gains en- 
courages wealthy taxpayers to hold on to as- 
sets with unrealized gains. When the capital 
gains rate was over 40 percent in the mid- 
1970s, taxpayers in the top 1% of income ac- 
counted for just 33 percent of all taxable cap- 
ital gains. When the capital gains tax rate 
was cut to 20% in 1981, the top 1% accounted 
for 55% of all realized capital gains. 

In 1985, Americans with incomes over 
$500,000 per year paid $12 billion in capital 
gains taxes. This amount had dropped to $10 
billion in 1991, adjusted for inflation. 

When the capital gains tax rate jumped 
from 20 percent to 28 percent in 1987, seed 
capital for new businesses began to dry up. 
Between 1986 and 1991, venture capital fi- 
nancing of small businesses fell from $4.2 bil- 
lion to $1.4 billion. 

There is an estimated $8 trillion of unreal- 
ized capital in the United States. Taxpayers 
can generally choose when they want to 
unleash this tremendous amount of capital. 
Our tax policies are holding them back, to 
the detriment of economic growth and job 
creation. 

WHAT ABOUT REVENUE? 

We have requested, but not received, an es- 
timate on the revenue effect of this bill from 
the Joint Committee on Taxation (JCT). It 
will likely be scored as a revenue loser. JCT 
estimates, however, do not take into account 
the entire macroeconomic effect of lowering 
the effective tax on capital gains. By 
unlocking billions of frozen assets, this pro- 
posal will lower the costs of capital and 
make it much more readily available. The 
increased economic activity resulting from 
this will certainly broaden the tax base and 
increase revenues. At a minimum, this feed- 
back effect“ will partially, if not fully, offset 
revenue losses. 


By Mrs. FEINSTEIN (for herself, 
Mr. INOUYE, Mr. BUMPERS, Mrs. 
BOXER, Mr. MOYNIHAN, Mr. 
PELL, Mr. KERRY, and Mr. 
LEVIN): 
S. 1830. A bill to authorize funding 
for the small business defense conver- 
sion program of the Small Business Ad- 
ministration, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Small Business. 
SMALL BUSINESS DEFENSE CONVERSION 
GUARANTEED LOAN ACT OF 1994 
Mrs. FEINSTEIN. Mr. President, if I 
may, today I rise to introduce legisla- 
tion along with Senators INOUYE, 
BUMPERS, BOXER, MOYNIHAN, PELL, 
KERRY, and LEVIN to expand the Small 
Business Administration's loan guaran- 
tee program and to target loans to 
businesses and individuals adversely 
impacted by base closure and defense 
downsizing. This bill would take $100 
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million from the President’s proposed 
$20 billion defense conversion program 
to fund a targeted small business loan 
guarantee program. This would lever- 
age nearly $4 billion in private sector 
loans, and it would create or maintain 
400,000 jobs, according to estimates by 
the Small Business Administration. 

In essence, this program would link 
the most dynamic job creation segment 
of the economy, small businesses, to 
one of the Nation’s most important 
needs: defense conversion. But best of 
all, no new Federal bureaucracy is 
needed to administer this program. 

In my view, the 7(a) program is one 
of the best Federal programs available, 
and yet it has run out of money in 3 of 
the last 5 years. 

Reductions in defense spending in the 
last 2 years have cost my State, Cali- 
fornia, 250,000 jobs. By 1998, estimates 
indicate that 650,000 jobs will be lost in 
the State as a result of defense 
downsizing. 

Mr. President, just this morning Jan- 
uary’s unemployment statistics were 
released, and they were amazing to me. 
California’s unemployment rate soared 
to 10.1 percent, nearly 3% percentage 
points higher than the national aver- 
age of 6.7 percent. Because the unem- 
ployment survey has been revised, we 
expected a small jump in the unem- 
ployment rate, about a half of a per- 
centage point. But for California, the 
unemployment rate jumped 1.4 percent- 
age points, compared to just three- 
tenths of a percent for the Nation. So 
the rate jumped triple what was ex- 
pected by the adjustment in the meth- 
ods of the accounting survey. 

The double-digit unemployment rate 
means that over 1.5 million Califor- 
nians continue to seek, and are unable 
to find work. 200,000 more men and 
women are out of work this month 
than last month. So these figures indi- 
cate that California is clearly not pro- 
ducing enough jobs. 

I believe that this small business 
loan program can make a significant 
difference. Since 1990, nearly 40 percent 
of all job loss in the Nation occurred in 
California. Forty percent in one State 
alone—California. And one in every 
five jobs lost in the entire United 
States were lost in six southern Cali- 
fornia counties. 

Without question, this Nation must 
provide workers and students with bet- 
ter education and workers with job re- 
training to enable them to adjust to 
this new post-cold war economy. But 
all of the training in the world means 
nothing unless there is a job available 
after they complete the training. This 
is where I think all the talk of retrain- 
ing falls on deaf ears, especially in the 
largest State in the Union. 

The best way to minimize the eco- 
nomic disruption caused by defense 
downsizing is to target programs to the 
areas most in need. It is the areas of 
defense downsizing and base closures 
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where access to capital for small busi- 
nesses is particularly limited. Bankers 
are constrained by regulations and by 
economic uncertainty from making 
loans to the very communities that 
need the capital the most. 

One executive from Orange County, 
CA, wrote to me saying this: 

With the closure of our two Marine bases 
and the cutback in defense spending, our 
area has been negatively impacted. An in- 
crease in the SBA 7(a) Loan Program is 
greatly needed and can be a strong vehicle to 
allow small business in our area to retrofit 
their operations to nondefense related enter- 
prises. 

It is estimated that 85 percent of the new 
jobs created are generated through small 
businesses. Thus increased funding for the 
Т(а) Program would stimulate the economy 
and lead to the needed job growth in our 
State. 

Another executive from California 
wrote: 

Southern California has been hard hit by 
the recession and deeply depressed real es- 
tate market. Defense conversion and the an- 
nounced base closures could not have come 
at a worse time, economically and psycho- 
logically. While other areas of the country 
have shown some improvement, our situa- 
tion has worsened. 

And these figures bear that out. 

Expanded SBA funding will go a long way 
toward keeping small business alive now and 
for the next several, troubled years. 

The bill I am introducing today effec- 
tively targets defense conversion funds 
to those communities that have been 
adversely impacted. It will not only 
stimulate small business expansion, 
but it will also result in good, long- 
term investments. 

Of all the defense programs available, 
small business loans provide the best 
bang for the buck. 

As a matter of fact, this program 
would create or maintain each job at 
an average of just $250. Tell me one 
program that matches that. 

No program of which I am aware can 
claim these figures. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of this legislation be 
printed in the RECORD immediately fol- 
lowing my remarks. 

I urge my colleagues to support the 
legislation, and I yield the floor. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 1830 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

This Act may be cited as the Small Busi- 
ness Defense Conversion Guaranteed Loan 
Act of 1994”. 

SEC. 2, AUTHORIZATIONS. 

Section 20 of the Small Business Act (15 
U.S.C. 631 note) is amended)— 

(1) in subsection (1), as added by section 
405(3) of the Small Business Credit and Busi- 
ness Opportunity Enhancement Act of 1992— 

(A) by striking “(1) There” and inserting 
“(3) There“ and indenting appropriately; and 
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(В) by striking “subsection (k)“, and in- 
serting paragraphs (1) and (2)”; 

(2) by redesignating subsection (k), as 
added by section 405(3) of the Small Business 
Credit and Business Opportunity Act of 1992, 
as subsection (1); 

(3) in subsection (1), as so redesignated, by 
inserting new paragraph: 

“(2) The Administration is authorized to 
make not more than $4,000,000,000 in loans on 
a guaranteed basis, in accordance with sec- 
tion 7(a)(21), such amount to remain avail- 
able until expended.“; 

(4) in subsection (п)- 

(A) by striking (n) There“ and inserting 
(3) There” and indenting appropriately; and 

(В) by striking “subsection (m)“ and in- 
serting ‘paragraphs (1) and (2)“; 

(5) in subsection (m), by inserting after 
paragraph (1), the following new paragraph: 

“(2) The Administration is authorized to 
make not more than $4,000,000,000 in loans on 
a guaranteed basis, in accordance with sec- 
tion 7(a)(21), such amount to remain avail- 
able until ехрелдей.”; 

(6) by redesignating subsection (0) as sub- 
section (n); and 

(7) in subsection (p) 

(A) by striking (p) There“ and inserting 
(2) There“, and indenting appropriately; 
and 

(В) by striking ‘subsection (o)“ and insert- 
ing paragraph (1)”. 

SEC, 3. TECHNICAL CLARIFICATION, 

Section 7(а)(21)(А) of the Small Business 
Act (15 U.S.C. 636(a)(21)(A)) is amended by 
striking under the” and inserting “оп a 
guaranteed basis under the’’. 

SEC, 4. REACHING ADDITIONAL SMALL BUSINESS 
CONCERNS, 

Section 7(a)(21)(A)(i) of the Small Business 
Act (15 U.S.C. 636(a)(21)(A)(i) is amended— 

(1) in subclause (Т), by striking “ог” at the 
end; and 

(2) by adding after subclause (П), the fol- 
lowing new subclause: 

“(ІП) a substantial reduction in the reve- 
nues of the small business concern due to an 
overall reduction in economic activity with- 
in the community from which such small 
business concern derives revenues, if such re- 
duction in economic activity is a direct re- 
sult of the factors described in subclause (I) 
or (П); ог”. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS 


8. 1359 

At the request of Мг. LEAHY, the 
name of the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
HATCH] was added as a cosponsor of S. 
1359, a bill to amend the Food Stamp 
Act of 1977 to require the domestic pro- 
duction of food stamp coupons. 

8. 1447 

At the request of Mr. BRYAN, the 
names of the Senator from Wyoming 
[Mr. SIMPSON], the Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. DURENBERGER], the Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. LIEBERMAN], and 
the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
PRESSLER] were added as cosponsors of 
S. 1447, a bill to modify the disclosures 
required in radio advertisements for 
consumer leases, loans, and savings ac- 
counts. 

S. 1504 

At the request of Mr. HATFIELD, the 
name of the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
PACKWOOD] was added as a cosponsor of 
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S. 1504, a bill to amend the Job Train- 
ing Partnership Act to establish an En- 
vironmental Employment Transition 
Assistance Program [EETAP], and for 
other purposes. 
8. 1505 
At the request of Mr. HATFIELD, the 
name of the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
PACKWOOD] was added as a cosponsor of 
S. 1505, a bill to amend the Federal 
Land Policy and Management Act of 
1976 to enhance the management of 
Federal lands, and for other purposes. 
8. 1646 
At the request of Mr. LEAHY, the 
name of the Senator from South Da- 
kota [Mr. DASCHLE] was added as a co- 
sponsor of S. 1646, a bill to amend the 
Food Stamp Act of 1977 to reduce food 
stamp fraud and improve the food 
stamp program, and for other purposes. 
8. 1681 
At the request of Mr. LAUTENBERG, 
the name of the Senator from Oregon 
(Mr. HATFIELD] was added as a cospon- 
sor of S. 1681, a bill to amend the Fed- 
eral Water Pollution Control Act to 
allow certain privately owned public 
treatment works to be treated as pub- 
licly owned treatment works, and for 
other purposes. 
8. 1703 
At the request of Mr. SARBANES, the 
name of the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
LUGAR] was added as a cosponsor of 8. 
1703, a bill to expand the boundaries of 
the Piscataway National Park, and for 
other purposes. 
S. 1728 
At the request of Мг. BRYAN, the 
names of the Senator from Tennessee 
[Mr. SASSER] and the Senator from Ha- 
waii [Mr. INOUYE] were added as co- 
sponsors of S. 1728, a bill to provide 
regulatory capital guidelines for treat- 
ment of real estate assets sold with 
limited recourse by depository institu- 
tions. 
8. 1789 
At the request of Mrs. BOXER, the 
names of the Senator from Washington 
[Mr. GORTON] and the Senator from 
Washington [Mrs. MURRAY] were added 
as cosponsors of S. 1789, a bill to amend 
title 23, United States Code, to permit 
the use of funds under the highway 
bridge replacement and rehabilitation 
program for seismic retrofit of bridges, 
and for other purposes. 
8.1816 
At the request of Mr. LEAHY, the 
name of the Senator from Wisconsin 
[Mr. FEINGOLD] was added as a cospon- 
sor of S. 1816, a bill to amend the Child 
Nutrition Act of 1966 to protect against 
trafficking in food instruments and 
other frauds in connection with the 
special supplemental food program for 
women, infants, and children [WIC], 
and for other purposes. 
SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 41 
At the request of Mr. DOLE, his name 
was added as a cosponsor of Senate 
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Joint Resolution 41, a joint resolution 
proposing an amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States to re- 
quire a balanced budget. 
AMENDMENT NO. 1369 

At the request of Mr. DORGAN, the 
name of the Senator from California 
(Mrs. FEINSTEIN] was added as a co- 
sponsor of amendment No. 1369 pro- 
posed to S. 1150, an original bill to im- 
prove learning and teaching by provid- 
ing a national framework for education 
reform; to promote the research, con- 
sensus building, and systemic changes 
needed to ensure equitable educational 
opportunities and high levels of edu- 
cational achievement for all American 
students; to provide a framework for 
reauthorization of all Federal edu- 
cation programs; to promote the devel- 
opment and adoption of a voluntary 
national system to skill standards and 
certifications; and for other purposes. 

At the request of Mr. ROBB, his name 
was added as a cosponsor of amend- 
ment Мо. 1369 proposed to S. 1150, 
supra. 


AMENDENTS SUBMITTED 


GOALS 2000: EDUCATE AMERICA 
ACT 


GORTON (AND OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT NO. 1385 


Mr. GORTON (for himself, Mr. WAL- 
LOP, Mr. GRAMM, Mr. COCHRAN, Mr. 
MURKOWSKI, and Mr. SIMPSON) proposed 
an amendment to the bill (S. 1150) to 
improve learning and teaching by pro- 
viding a national framework for edu- 
cation reform; to promote the research, 
consensus building, and systemic 
changes needed to ensure equitable 
educational opportunities and high lev- 
els of educational achievement for all 
American students; to provide a frame- 
work for reauthorization of all Federal 
education programs; to promote the de- 
velopment and adoption of a voluntary 
national system of skill standards and 
certifications; and for other purposes; 
as follows: 

At the end of the bill, insert the following: 
TITLE —YOUTH VIOLENCE IN SCHOOLS 
AND COMMUNITIES 

SEC. 01. PURPOSE. 

It is the purpose of this title to help local 
communities achieve Goal Six of the Na- 
tional Education Goals, which provide that 
by the year 2000, every school in America 
will be free of drugs and violence and will 
offer a disciplined environment conducive to 
learning, by strengthening local disciplinary 
control. 

SEC, 02. FINDINGS. 

The Congress finds that— 

(1) the violence within elementary and sec- 
ondary schools across the Nation has in- 
creased dramatically during the past decade; 

(2) almost 3,000,000 crimes occur on or near 
school campuses every year, with 16,000 
crimes occurring per school day or one crime 
occurring every 6 seconds; 
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(3) 20 percent of teachers in schools have 
reported being threatened with violence by a 
student; 

(4) schools are being asked to take on re- 
sponsibilities that society as a whole has ne- 
glected, and teachers and principals are 
being forced to referee fights rather than 
teach; 

(5) over two-thirds of public school teach- 
ers have been verbally abused, threatened 
with injury, or physically attacked; 

(6) violent or criminal behavior by stu- 
dents interferes with a teacher's ability to 
teach in a safe environment the students not 
exhibiting such behavior; 

(7) 40 percent of all students do not feel 
safe in school and 50 percent of all students 
know someone who switched schools to feel 
safer; 

(8) nearly one-half of the teachers who 
leave the teaching profession cite discipline 
problems as one of the main reasons for leav- 
ing such profession; and 

(9) a lack of parental involvement contrib- 
utes strongly to school violence. 

SEC. 03. PROVISIONS. 

(a) LOCAL DISCIPLINE CONTROL.—No Federal 
law or regulation, except education and civil 
rights laws protecting individuals with dis- 
abilities, or State policy implementing such 
a Federal law or regulation, shall restrict 
any local educational agency, or elementary 
or secondary school, from developing and im- 
plementing disciplinary policies and action 
with respect to criminal or violent acts of 
students, occurring on school premises, in 
order to create an environment conducive to 
learning. 

(0) SHARED INFORMATION.—No Federal law 
or regulation, or State policy implementing 
such a Federal law or regulation, shall re- 
strict any local educational agency or ele- 
mentary or secondary school from request- 
ing and receiving information from a State 
agency, local educational agency, or an ele- 
mentary or secondary school regarding a 
conviction or juvenile adjudication, within 
five years of the date of the request, or a 
pending prosecution for a violent or weapons 
offense, of a student who is attending an ele- 
mentary or secondary school served by the 
local educational agency, or the elementary 
or secondary school, requesting such infor- 
mation. 

(c) PARENTAL RESPONSIBILITY.—It is the 
policy of the Congress that States, in co- 
operation with local educational agencies, 
schools, and parent groups, should be encour- 
aged to enforce disciplinary policies with re- 
spect to parents of children who display 
criminal or violent behavior toward teach- 
ers, students, other persons, or school prop- 
erty. 

On page 90, line 10, strike and“. 

On page 90, line 11, strike the period and 
insert; and“. 

On page 90, between lines 11 and 12, insert 
the following: 

(J) supporting the development, at the 
State or local level, of school-based pro- 
grams that restore discipline and reduce vio- 
lence in schools and communities, such as 
community mobilization programs. 


COATS (AND OTHERS) 
AMENDMENTS 1386 


Mr. COATS (for himself, Mr. 
LIEBERMAN, Mr. HATCH, and Mr. MACK) 
proposed an amendment to the bill S. 
1150, supra; as follows: 

At the end of the bill, insert the following: 
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TITLE __— LOW-INCOME SCHOOL 

CHOICE DEMONSTRATION PROGRAM 
SEC. 01. SHORT TITLE. 

This title may be cited as the Low-In- 
come School Choice Demonstration Act of 
1993”. 

БЕС. 02.РІ/НРОВЕ. 

The purpose of this title is to determine 
the effects on students and schools of provid- 
ing financial assistance to low-income par- 
ents to enable such parents to select the pub- 
lic or private schools in which their children 
will be enrolled. 

SEC. 03. DEFINITIONS. 

As used in this title 

(1) the term choice school“ means апу 
public or private school, including a private 
sectarian school, that is involved in a dem- 
onstration project assisted under this title; 

(2) the term eligible child“ means a child 
in grades 1 through 12 who is eligible for free 
or reduced price meals under the National 
School Lunch Act; 

(3) the term “eligible entity“ means a pub- 
lic agency, institution, or organization, such 
as a State, a State or local educational agen- 
cy, a consortium of public agencies, or a con- 
sortium of public and private nonprofit enti- 
ties, that can demonstrate, to the satisfac- 
tion of the Secretary, its ability to— 

(A) receive, disburse, and account for Fed- 
eral funds; and 

(B) carry out the activities described in its 
application under this title; 

(4) the term local educational agency“ 
has the same meaning given such term in 
section 1471 of the Elementary and Second- 
ary Education Act of 1965; 

(5) the term “parent” includes a legal 
guardian or other individual acting in loco 
parentis; 

(6) the term school“ means a school that 
provides elementary education or secondary 
education (through grade 12), as determined 
under State law; and 

(7) the term Secretary“ means the Sec- 


retary of Education. 
SEC, 04. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIA- 
TIONS. 


There are authorized to be appropriated 
$30,000,000 for fiscal year 1995, and such sums 
as may be necessary for each of the fiscal 
years 1996 and 1997, to carry out this title. 
SEC. 05. PROGRAM AUTHORIZED. 

(a) RESERVATION.—From the amount ap- 
propriated pursuant to the authority of sec- 
tion 04 in any fiscal year, the Secretary 
may reserve not more than 5 percent for 
evaluation of programs assisted under this 
title, in accordance with section 11. 

(b) GRANTS.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—From the amount appro- 
priated pursuant to the authority of section 
— 04 and not reserved under subsection (a) 
in any fiscal year, the Secretary shall make 
grants, in amounts not to exceed $5,000,000 in 
the first year of the demonstration project, 
to eligible entities to carry out not more 
than 6 demonstration projects under which 
low-income parents receive certificates for 
the costs of enrolling their eligible children 
in a choice school. 

(2) INAPPLICABILITY OF SECTION 401.—Section 
401 shall not apply to this title. 

(c) USE OF GRANTS.—Grants awarded under 
subsection (b) shall be used to pay the costs 
of— 

(1) providing education certificates to low- 
income parents to enable such parents to pay 
the tuition, fees, the allowable costs of 
transportation, if any, and the costs of com- 
plying with section (09(а)1), if апу, for 
their eligible children to attend a choice 
school; and 
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(2) administration of the demonstration 
project, which shall not exceed 15 percent of 
the amount received in the first fiscal year 
for which the grant recipient provides cer- 
tificates or 10 percent in any subsequent 
year, including— 

(A) seeking the involvement of choice 
schools in the demonstration project; 

(B) providing information about the 
project, and the schools involved in the 
project, to parents of eligible children; 

(C) determining the eligibility of children 
to participate in the demonstration project; 

(D) selecting students to participate in the 
demonstration project; 

(E) determining the value of, and issuing, 
certificates; 

(F) compiling and maintaining such finan- 
cial and programmatic records as the Sec- 
retary may prescribe; and 

(G) collecting and making available to the 
Secretary such information about the effects 
of the demonstration as the Secretary may 
need to conduct the evaluation described in 
section II. 

(d) SPECIAL RULE.—Any school participat- 
ing in the demonstration provided for under 
this title shall comply with title VI of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964 and not discriminate 
on the basis of race, color, or national origin. 
БЕС. 06. AUTHORIZED PROJECTS; PRIORITY. 

(a) AUTHORIZED PROJECTS.—The Secretary 
may provide assistance under this title only 
to a demonstration project that— 

(1) involves at least one local educational 
agency that— 

(A) receives funds under section 1006 of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 
1965; and 

(B) is among the 20 percent of local edu- 
cational agencies receiving funds under sec- 
tion 1006 of such Act in the State and having 
the highest number of children described in 
section 1005(c) of such Act; and 

(2) includes the involvement of a sufficient 
number of public and private choice schools, 
in the judgment of the Secretary, to allow 
for a valid demonstration project. 

(b) PRIORITY.—In selecting grant recipients 
under this title, the Secretary shall give pri- 
ority to projects— 

(1) in which choice schools offer an enroll- 
ment opportunity to the broadest range of 
eligible children; 

(2) that involve diverse types of choice 
schools; and 

(3) that will contribute to geographic di- 
versity, including States that are primarily 
rural and States that are primarily urban. 
SEC. 07. APPLICATIONS. 

(а) IN GENERAL. — Any eligible entity that 
wishes to receive a grant under this title 
shall submit an application to the Secretary 
at such time and in such manner as the бес- 
retary may prescribe. 

(b) CONTENTS.—Each application described 
in subsection (a) shall contain— 

(1) information demonstrating the eligi- 
bility of the applicant and its demonstration 
project; 

(2) with respect to choice schools— 

(A) a description of the standards used by 
the applicant to determine which public and 
private schools are within a reasonable com- 
muting distance of eligible children and 
present a reasonable commuting cost for 
such children; 

(B) a description of the types of potential 
choice schools that will be involved in the 
project; 

(Схі) a description of the procedures used 
to encourage public and private schools to be 
involved in the demonstration project; and 

(ii) a description of how the applicant will 
annually determine the number of spaces 
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available for eligible children in each choice 
school; 

(D) an assurance that each choice school 
will not impose higher standards for admis- 
sion or participation in its programs and ac- 
tivities for eligible children with certificates 
provided under this title than the school 
does for other children; 

(Е) an assurance that each choice school 
will have been operating an educational pro- 
gram of the same type as the program for 
which it will accept certificates, for at least 
1 year before accepting such certificate; 

(F) an assurance that the applicant will 
terminate the involvement of any choice 
school that fails to comply with the condi- 
tions of its involvement in the demonstra- 
tion project; and 

(G) a description of the extent to which 
choice schools will accept certificates as full 
payment for tuition and fees; 

(3) with respect to the participation of eli- 
gible children— 

(A) a description of the procedures to be 
used to determine the eligibility of children 
under this title, which shall include— 

(i) the procedures used to determine eligi- 
bility for free and reduced price meals under 
the National School Lunch Act; or 

(ii) any other procedure, subject to the 
Secretary's approval, that accurately estab- 
lishes a child's eligibility within the mean- 
ing of section — 032); 

(B) a description of the procedures to be 
used to ensure that, in selecting eligible 
children to participate in the demonstration 
project, the applicant will— 

(i) apply the same criteria to both public 
and private school children; and 

(ii) give priority to children from the low- 
est income families; 

(C) a description of the procedures to be 
used to ensure maximum choice of schools 
for participating children, including proce- 
dures to be used when— 

(i) the number of parents with certificates 
who desire to enroll their children in a par- 
ticular school exceeds the number of such 
children that the school has agreed to ac- 
cept; and 

(ii) grant funds are insufficient to support 
the total cost of choices made by parents 
with certificates; and 

(D) a description of the procedures to be 
used to ensure compliance with section 
__09(a)(1), which may include 

(i) the direct provision of services by a 
local educational agency; 

(ii) arrangements made by a local edu- 
cational agency with other service providers; 
and 

(iii) an increase in the value of the edu- 
cation certificate in accordance with section 
__08(а)(2)(А); 

(4) with respect to the operation of the 
demonstration— 

(A) a description of the geographic area to 
be served; 

(B) a timetable for carrying out the dem- 
onstration; 

(C) a description of the procedures to be 
used for the issuance and redemption of cer- 
tificates; 

(D) a description of the procedures by 
which a choice school will make a pro rata 
refund of the certificate for any participat- 
ing child who withdraws from the school for 
any reason, before completing 75 percent of 
the school attendance period for which the 
certificate was used; 

(E) a description of the procedures to be 
used to provide the parental notification de- 
scribed in section 10; 

(F) an assurance that the applicant will 
place all funds received under this title into 
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а separate account, and that по other funds 
will be placed in such account; 

(G) an assurance that the applicant will 
provide the Secretary periodic reports on the 
status of such funds; 

(H) an assurance that the applicant will co- 
operate with the Secretary in carrying out 
— evaluation described in section 11; 
an 

(I) an assurance that the applicant will 
maintain such records as the Secretary may 
require, and comply with reasonable requests 
from the Secretary for information; and 

(5) such other assurances and information 
as the Secretary may require. 

БЕС. 08. EDUCATION CERTIFICATES. 

(a) EDUCATION CERTIFICATES.— 

(1) BASIC VALUE.—The basic value of an eli- 
gible child’s education certificate under this 
title shall be the cost of tuition and fees nor- 
mally charged by the public or private 
school chosen by the child’s parents. 

(2) INCREASES AND ISSUANCES.—Subject to 
such regulations as the Secretary shall pre- 
scribe— 

(A) the value of the certificate may be in- 
creased to cover the additional reasonable 
costs of transportation directly attributable 
to the child's participation in the dem- 
onstration project or the cost of complying 
with section ___09(a)(1); and 

(B) education certificates may be issued to 
parents of children who choose to attend 
schools that do not charge tuition or fees, to 
cover the additional reasonable costs of 
transportation directly attributable to the 
child's participation in the demonstration or 
the cost of complying with section 
___09(а)(1). 

(b) ADJUSTMENT.—The value of the edu- 
cation certificate may be adjusted in the sec- 
ond and third years of an eligible child's par- 
ticipation to reflect any increases or de- 
creases in the tuition, fees, or transportation 
costs directly attributable to that child’s 
continued attendance at a choice school, but 
shall not be increased for this purpose by 
more than 10 percent over the value for the 
preceding year. The value of the education 
certificate may also be adjusted in any fiscal 
year to comply with section ___ 0а)(1). 

(с) SPECIAL RULE.—If a participating eligi- 
ble child was attending a public or private 
school that charged tuition in the year be- 
fore the first year of a grant recipient’s par- 
ticipation under this title, the basic value of 
the certificate for such child shall be the tui- 
tion charged by such school for such child in 
such preceding year, adjusted in accordance 
with subsection (b). 

(4) MAXIMUM AMOUNT.—Notwithstanding 
any other provision of this section, the basic 
value of an eligible child’s certificate shall 
not exceed the per pupil expenditure for ele- 
mentary and secondary education, as appro- 
priate, for the preceding year by the local 
educational agency in which the public 
school to which the child would normally be 
assigned is located. 

(e) INCOME.—Certificates, and funds pro- 
vided under certificates, shall not be deemed 
income of the parents for Federal income tax 
purposes or for determining eligibility for 
any other Federal program. 

БЕС. 09. EFFECT ON OTHER 
OF SCHOOL LUNCH DATA. 

(a) EFFECT ON OTHER PROGRAMS.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—Eligible children partici- 
pating in a demonstration under this title, 
who, in the absence of such a demonstration, 
would have received services under part A of 
chapter 1 of title I of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act of 1965 shall be 
provided such services. 


USE 
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(2) PART B OF THE INDIVIDUALS WITH DIS- 
ABILITIES EDUCATION ACT.—Nothing in this 
Act shall be construed to affect the require- 
ments of part B of the Individuals with Dis- 
abilities Education Act. 

(b) COUNTING OF CHILDREN.—Notwithstand- 
ing any other provision of law, any local edu- 
cational agency participating in a dem- 
onstration under this title may count eligi- 
ble children who, in the absence of such a 
demonstration, would attend the schools of 
such agency, for purposes of receiving funds 
under any program administered by the Sec- 
retary. 

(c) SPECIAL RULE.—Notwithstanding sec- 
tion 9 of the National School Lunch Act, a 
grant recipient under this title may use in- 
formation collected for the purpose of deter- 
mining eligibility for free or reduced price 
meals to determine a child’s eligibility to 
participate in a demonstration under this 
title and, if needed, to rank families by in- 
come, іп accordance with section 
___07(b)(3)(B)(ii). All such information shall 
otherwise remain confidential, and informa- 
tion pertaining to income may be disclosed 
only to persons who need that information 
for the purposes of a demonstration project 
under this title. 

(4) CONSTRUCTION.— 

(1) SECTARIAN INSTITUTIONS.—Nothing in 
this title shall be construed to supersede or 
modify any provision of a State constitution 
or State law that prohibits the expenditure 
of public funds in or by sectarian institu- 
tions, except that no provision of a State 
constitution or State law shall be construed 
to prohibit the expenditure in or by sectar- 
ian institutions of any Federal funds pro- 
vided under this title. 

(2) DESEGREGATION PLANS.—Nothing in this 
title shall be construed to interfere with any 
desegregation plans that involve school at- 
tendance areas affected by this title. 

SEC. 10. PARENTAL NOTIFICATION. 

Each grant recipient under this title shall 
provide timely notice of the demonstration 
project to parents of eligible children resid- 
ing in the area to be served. At a minimum, 
such notice shall— 

(1) describe the demonstration; 

(2) describe the eligibility requirements for 
participation; 

(3) describe the information needed to es- 
tablish a child's eligibility; 

(4) describe the selection procedures to be 
used if the number of eligible children seek- 
ing to participate exceeds the number that 
can be accommodated; 

(5) provide information about each choice 
school, including information about any ad- 
mission requirements or criteria; and 

(6) include the schedule for parents to 
apply for their children to participate. 

SEC, II. EVALUATION. 

The Secretary shall conduct a rigorous 
evaluation of the demonstration program au- 
thorized by this title. Such evaluation 
shall— 

(1) describe the implementation of each 
demonstration project and its effects on all 
participants, schools, and communities in 
the project area; and 

(2) compare the educational achievement 
of all students in the project area, includ- 
ing— 

(A) students receiving certificates; and 

(B) students not receiving certificates. 

SEC. 12. REPORTS. 

(a) REPORT BY GRANT RECIPIENT.—Each 
grant recipient under this title shall submit 
an annual report to the Secretary, at such 
time, in such manner, and containing such 
information as the Secretary may require. 
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(b) REPORT BY SECRETARY.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary shall report 
annually to the President and the President 
shall report annually to the Congress on the 
progress of the local demonstrations, includ- 
ing information submitted by each grant re- 
cipient and from other sources. 

(2) SUBMISSION.—The Secretary shall sub- 
mit a report to the President and the Presi- 
dent shall submit a report to the Congress on 
the national evaluation described in section 
11 within 9 months after the conclusion 
of the demonstration projects assisted under 
this title. 

In section 3, in the matter preceding para- 
graph (1), strike “title V“ and insert titles 
Уалй4 “. 


PRYOR (AND OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT NO. 1387 


Mr. PRYOR (for himself, Mr. PELL, 
Mr. FEINGOLD, Mr. LEVIN, Mr. CHAFEE, 
and Mr. REID) proposed an amendment 
to the bill S. 1150, supra; as follows: 


On page 6, between lines 23 and 24, insert 
the following: 

(6) the term intergenerational mentoring 
program“ means a program that 

(A) matches adult mentors, with a particu- 
lar emphasis on older mentors, with elemen- 
tary and secondary school age children for 
the purposes of sharing experience and skills; 

(B) is operated by a nonprofit organization 
or governmental agency; 

(C) provides opportunities for older indi- 
viduals to be involved in the design and oper- 
ation of the program; and 

(D) has established, written mechanisms 
for screening mentors, orienting mentors 
and proteges, matching mentors and pro- 
teges, and monitoring mentoring relation- 
ships; 

On page 7, line 4, strike “(7)” and insert 
“(8)”. 

Оп page 7, line 9, strike “(8)” and insert 
“By, 

On page 7, line 15, strike (9)“ and insert 
„(10)“. 

Оп page 7, line 20, strike “(10)” and insert 
SQ)" 

On page 7, line 23, strike “(11)” and insert 
“(12)”. 

Оп page 8, line 3, strike “(12)” and insert 
“(13)”. 

On page 8, line 5, strike “(13)” and insert 
“(14)”. 

On page 8, line 8, strike “(14)” and insert 
“(15)”, 

Оп page 80, line 2, insert 
“intergenerational mentoring programs,” 
after agencies,“ 

On page 90, line 10, strike and“. 

On page 90, between lines 10 and 11, insert 
the following: 

(I) supporting intergenerational mentoring 
programs; and 

On page 90, line 11, strike “(1)” and insert 
„J), 


GRASSLEY (AND OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT NO. 1388 


Mr. GRASSLEY (for himself, Mr. 
THURMOND, Mr. BURNS, Mr. WALLOP, 
Mr. MACK, Mr. NICKLES, Mr. FAIRCLOTH, 
and Mr. HELMS) proposed an amend- 
ment to the bill S. 1150, supra; as fol- 
lows: 

At the end of title IV, insert the following: 
БЕС. . PROHIBITION. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—No funds shall be made 
available under this Act to any State edu- 
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cational agency, local educational agency, ог 
school— 

(1) that directly or indirectly engages in 
surveying, analyzing, evaluating, or any 
other activity relating to, the personal val- 
ues, attitudes, beliefs, or sexual behavior of 
a student without the written consent of— 

(A) in the case of a student who is an adult 
or an emancipated minor, such student 
(hereafter in this section referred to as an 
“adult student”); or 

(B) in the case of a student who is an 
unemancipated minor, such student’s parent 
or guardian (hereafter in this section re- 
ferred to as a parent“ or ‘‘guardian’’), 
after such adult student, parent, or guardian 
has been informed of the purpose of such sur- 
vey, analysis, evaluation or activity; 

(2) unless the parent or guardian is given 
access to any curriculum, materials, or in- 
formation regarding activities relevant to 
the development or assessment of personal 
values, attitudes, beliefs, or sexual behavior 
or a student prior to the implementation of 
such curriculum, use of such materials, or 
occurrence of such activities; 

(3) that fails to ensure that an adult stu- 
dent, parent or guardian— 

(A) is given written notice of their rights 
under this section; and 

(B) is provided with an opportunity for a 
hearing, in accordance with regulations pro- 
mulgated by the Secretary, to enforce para- 
graph (1) or (2). 

(b) ENFORCEMENT.—The Secretary shall 
take such action as the Secretary deter- 
mines appropriate to enforce this section, 
except that action to terminate assistance 
provided under this Act shall be taken only 
if the Secretary determines that— 

(1) there has been a failure to comply with 
such section; and 

(2) compliance with such section cannot be 
secured by voluntary means. 

(c) OFFICE AND REVIEW BOARD.—The Sec- 
retary shall establish or designate an office 
and review board within the Department of 
Education to investigate, process, review, 
and adjudicate violations of the rights estab- 
lished under this section. 


MACK AMENDMENT NO. 1389 


Mr. MACK proposed an amendment 
to the bill S. 1150, supra; as follows: 


On page 5, strike all beginning with line 24 
through page 8, line 11, and insert the follow- 
ing: 

(1) the term Governor“ means the chief 
executive of the State; 

(2) the term “local educational agency” 
has the meaning given such term in section 
1471 of the Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act of 1965; 

(3) the term “Secretary” means the Sec- 
retary of Education; and 

(4) the term “State” means each of the 50 
States, the District of Columbia, and the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. 

On page 64, line 13 through 22, and insert 
the following: 

(3) the most effective way to achieve mean- 
ingful schoo] reform and innovation is to em- 
power parents, students, teachers, principals 
and local educational agencies; 

On page 64, line 23, strike “(5)” and insert 
“a”, 

On page 64, line 24, strike ‘‘and States”. 

On page 65, line 1 and 2, strike “through 
comprehensive, coherent, and coordinated 
improvement". 

On page 65, line 3, strike “(6)” and insert 
“(6)”. 

Оп page 65, strike lines 8 through 11. 
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On page 65, line 12, strike “(8)” and insert 
“(6)”, 

On page 65, line 14, strike other“ and in- 
sert their“. 

On page 65, beginning with line 16, strike 
all through page 66, line 3. 

On page 66, line 4, strike “(11)” and insert 
„)*. 

On page 66, line 8, strike “(12)” and insert 
68). 

On page 6, line 20, strike “(13)” and insert 
“(9)”. 

Оп page 6, line 24, strike “(14)” and insert 
“(10)”, 

On page 66, line 25, strike “State and local 
initiatives, and to leverage State’’ and insert 
“local initiatives, and to leverage”. 

On page 66, line 7, strike “and local” and 
insert local“. 

On page 67, strike lines 7 through 9, and in- 
sert the following: 

to improve the system of education at the 
local level throughout our Nation; 

On page 68, strike all beginning with line 1 
through page 115, line 6, and insert the fol- 
lowing: 

SEC, 304. DISTRIBUTION OF FUNDS. 

(a) GRANTS TO LOCAL EDUCATIONAL AGEN- 
CIES.—From amounts appropriated pursuant 
to the authority of section 303 in each fiscal 
year, the Secretary shall award grants to 
each local educational agency designated, in 
accordance with subsection (b), to receive a 
grant under this section for such year. 

(b) GOVERNOR'S DESIGNATION.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—The Governor of each 
State desiring local educational agencies 
within the State to receive a grant under 
this section for a fiscal year shall submit to 
the Secretary a list of such agencies that the 
Governor designates to receive a grant under 
this section for such year. The Governor 
shall submit such list at such time, in such 
manner and containing such information as 
the Secretary may reasonably require. 

(2) NUMBER.—The Governor of each State 
shall designate not more than 20 percent of 
the local educational agencies within the 
State to receive a grant under this section 
for any fiscal year, except that for fiscal 
year 1998 the Governor may designate more 
than 20 percent of such agencies in order to 
ensure that each such agency receives a 
grant under this section by the end of fiscal 
year 1998. 

(c) AWARD RULE.—No local educational 
agency shall receive a grant under this sec- 
tion for more than 1 fiscal year. 

(4) GRANT AMOUNT.—The Secretary shall 
award a grant to each local educational 
agency designated for receipt of a grant 
under this section in a fiscal year in an 
amount that bears the same relationship to 
the amount appropriated pursuant to the au- 
thority of section 303 for such year as the 
number of local educational agencies des- 
ignated to receive a grant under this section 
for such year bears to the total number of all 
such agencies so designated for such year. 


HELMS AMENDMENT NO. 1390 


Mr. HELMS proposed an amendment 
to the bill S. 1150, supra; as follows: 

At the appropriate place, add the follow- 
ing: 

“SEC. . PROHIBITION, 

(a) IN GENERAL.—None of the funds made 
available under this Act, or any other Fed- 
eral law, shall be used by the Department of 
Education or the Department of Health and 
Human Services to support or promote, di- 
rectly or indirectly, the distribution or pro- 
vision of condoms or other contraceptive de- 
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vices or drugs, or to provide prescriptions for 
such contraceptive devices or drugs, to an 
unemancipated minor without the prior 
written consent of such minor's parent ог 
guardian. 

(b) DEFINITION.—For the purpose of this 
section the term ‘unemancipated minor’ 
means an unmarried individual who is 17 
years of age or younger and is a dependent as 
defined in section 152 of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1986.”. 


BYRD (AND EXON) AMENDMENTS 
NOS. 1391-1392 


Mr. BYRD (for himself and Mr. Exon) 
proposed two amendments to the bill S. 
1150, supra; as follows: 

AMENDMENT NO. 1991 


On page 76, strike line 24, and insert the 
following: described in title I by improving 
teaching and learning and students’ mastery 
of basic and advanced skills to achieve a 
higher level of learning and academic accom- 
plishment in English, math, science, history, 
geography, foreign languages and the arts, 
civics, government, economics, physics, and 
other core curricula.”’. 


AMENDMENT NO. 1392 

On page 14, line 11, strike all through line 
16, and insert the following: 

(6) SAFE, DISCIPLINED, AND ALCOHOL- AND 
DRUG-FREE SCHOOLS,— 

(A) GOAL.—By the year 2000, every school 
in the United States will be free of drugs, al- 
cohol, and violence and will offer a dis- 
ciplined environment conducive to learning. 


KENNEDY (AND JEFFORDS) 
AMENDMENT NO. 1393 


Mr. KENNEDY (for himself and Mr. 
JEFFORDS) proposed an amendment to 
the bill S. 1150, supra; as follows: 

At an appropriate place in the bill, insert 
the following: 

The Department of Health and Human 
Services and the Department of Education 
shall ensure that all federally funded pro- 
grams which provide for the distribution of 
contraceptive devices to unemancipated mi- 
nors develop procedures to encourage, to the 
extent practical, family participation in 
such programs. 


LEVIN (AND BOXER) AMENDMENT 
NO, 1394 


Mr. LEVIN (for himself and Mrs. 
BOXER) proposed an amendment to the 
bill S. 1150, supra; as follows: 

Insert in the appropriate place in the bill 
the following: 

“Notwithstanding any other provision of 
this act, no funds made available through 
the Department of Education under this Act, 
or any other Act, shall be denied to any 
State or local educational agency because it 
has adopted a constitutional policy relative 
to prayer in public school.“ 


KENNEDY (AND OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT NO. 1395 


Mr. KENNEDY (for himself, Mr. 
PELL, Mrs. KASSEBAUM, and Mr. JEF- 
FORDS) proposed an amendment to the 
bill S. 1150, supra; as follows: 


On page 24, strike lines 18 through 23, and 
insert the following: 
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(4) GIFTS; USE OF FACILITIES.—The Goals 
Panel may— 

(1) accept, administer, and utilize gifts or 
donations of services, money, or property, 
whether real or personal, tangible or intangi- 
ble; and 

(2) use the research, equipment, services, 
and facilities of any department, agency or 
instrumentality of the Federal Government, 
or of any State or political subdivision 
thereof with the consent of such department, 
agency, instrumentality, State or subdivi- 
sion, respectively. 

On page 27, line 18, strike all beginning 
with that“ through page 27, line 20, and in- 
sert a period. 

On page 27, line 24, insert “, including the 
needs of children with disabilities” after 
“needs”. 

On page 28, line 2, insert including norm- 
referenced assessments and assessment for- 
mats that are appropriate for use in cul- 
turally and linguistically diverse commu- 
nities,” after assessments.“ 

On page 29, line 5, strike and“ and insert 
“standards and challenging State“. 

On page 36, line 17, strike and“ and insert 
“standards and challenging State”. 

On page 46, strike lines 14 through 19, and 
insert the following: 

(4) GIFTS; USE OF FACILITIES.—The Council 
may— 

(1) accept, administer, and utilize gifts or 
donations of services, money, or property, 
whether real or personal, tangible or intangi- 
ble; and 

(2) use the research, equipment, services, 
and facilities of any department, agency, or 
instrumentality of the United States, or of 
any State or political subdivision thereof 
with the consent of such department, agen- 
cy, instrumentality, State or subdivision, re- 
spectively. 

On page 54, line 9, insert “representatives 
of a distance learning consortia.“ after 
technology.“ 

On page 54, Iine 23, strike and“ and insert 
“standards and challenging State“. 

Оп page 56, line 21, strike and“. 

On page 56, between lines 21 and 22, insert 
the following: 

(F) how the Secretary will utilize the out- 
come of the evaluation undertaken pursuant 
to section 908 of the Star Schools Program 
Assistance Act to promote the purposes of 
this part; and 

On page 56, line 22, strike “(Е)” and insert 
"(G)". 

On page 58, line 11, strike and“ and insert 
“standards and challenging State". 

On page 60, line 13, strike ‘‘and challenging 
State content and” and insert, challenging 
State content standards and challenging 
State”. 

On page 63, line 20, strike “218” and insert 
“219”. 

On page 66, line 21, insert “, including dis- 
tance learning.“ before “сап”. 

On page 72, lines 23-24, strike the words 
“fundamental restructuring and“. 

Оп page 77, line 4, strike “and” and insert 
“standards and challenging State’’. 

On page 77, line 11, strike and“ and insert 
“standards and challenging State“ 

On page 77, line 16, strike and“ and insert 
“standards and challenging State“. 

On page 80, line 9, strike and“ and insert 
“standards and challenging State’’. 

On page 83, line 14, strike and“ and insert 
“standards and challenging State’’. 

On page 88, line 7, strike and“ and insert 
“standards, challenging State“ 

On page 90, line 2, strike and“ and insert 
“standards and challenging State’’. 
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On page 100, line 11, strike “State content 
ог” and insert “challenging State content 
standards or challenging State“. 

On page 101, lines 9 and 10, strike “upon ap- 
plication of a State educational agency re- 
questing such a waiver”. 

On page 102, strike lines 8 through 11, and 
insert the following: 

(2) APPLICATION.—(A)(i) To request a waiv- 
er, a local educational agency or school that 
receives funds under this Act, or a local edu- 
cational agency or school that does not re- 
ceive funds under this Act but is undertak- 
ing school reform efforts and has an edu- 
cation reform plan approved by the State, 
shall transmit an application for a waiver 
under this section to the State educational 
agency. The State educational agency then 
shall submit approved applications for a 
waiver under this section to the Secretary. 

(ii) A State educational agency requesting 
a waiver under this section shall submit an 
application for such waiver to the Secretary. 

(B) Each application submitted to the Sec- 
retary under subparagraph (A) shall— 

(i) describe the purposes and overall ex- 
pected outcomes of the request for a waiver 
and how progress for achieving such out- 
comes will be measured; 

(ii) identify each Federal program to be in- 
volved in the request for a waiver and each 
Federal statutory or regulatory requirement 
to be waived; 

(iii) describe each State and local require- 
ment that will be waived; and 

(iv) demonstrate that the State has made a 
commitment to waive related requirements 
pertaining to the State educational agency, 
local educational agency or school. 

(3) TIMELINESS.—The Secretary shall act 
promptly on a waiver request and shall pro- 
vide a written statement of the reasons for 
granting or denying such request. 

(4) DURATION.— 

On page 104, between lines 12 and 13, insert 
the following: 

(e) RESULTS-ORIENTED ACCOUNTABILITY.—In 
deciding whether to extend a request for a 
waiver under this section the Secretary shall 
review the progress of the State educational 
agency, local educational agency or school 
receiving a waiver to determine if such agen- 
cy or school has made progress toward 
achieving the outcomes described in the ap- 
plication submitted pursuant to subsection 
(ах2ХВхі). 

On page 105, line 3, strike describing“ and 
insert describing“ 

On page 105, strike line 4. 

On page 105, line 5, insert “the activities 
assisted under, and outcomes of.“ before 
“grants”. 

On page 105, strike lines 14 through 17, and 
insert the following: 

disabilities; 

(2) the activities assisted under, and out- 
comes of, allotments under this title; and 

(3) the effect of waivers granted under sec- 
tion 311, including— 

(A) a listing of all State educational agen- 
cies, local educational agencies and schools 
seeking and receiving waivers; 

(B) a summary of the State and Federal 
statutory or regulatory requirements that 
have been waived, including the number of 
waivers sought and granted under each such 
statutory or regulatory requirement; 

(C) a summary of waivers that have been 
terminated, including a rational for the ter- 
minations; and 

(D) recommendations to the Congress re- 
garding changes in statutory or regulatory 
requirements, particularly those actions 
that should be taken to overcome Federal 
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statutory or regulatory impediments to edu- 
cation reform. 

On page 115, between lines 20 and 21, insert 
the following: 

SEC. . NATIONAL BOARD FOR PROFESSIONAL 
TEACHING STANDARDS. 

Section 551 of the Higher Education Act of 
1965 (20 U.S.C. 1107 is amended— 

(1) in paragraph (1) of subsection (b), by 
striking the Federal share оГ”; 

(2) in subparagraph (В) of subsection (еХ1), 
by striking share of the cost of the activi- 
ties of the Board із” and inserting ‘‘contribu- 
tions described in subsection (f) аге”; and 

(3) by amending subsection (f) to read as 
follows: 

0 MATCHING FUNDS REQUIREMENT.— 

“(1) ІМ GENERAL.—The Secretary shall not 
provide financial assistance under this sub- 
part to the Board unless the Board agrees to 
expand non-Federal contributions equal to $1 
for every $1 of the Federal funds provided 
pursuant to such financial assistance. 

“(2) NON-FEDERAL CONTRIBUTIONS.—The 
non-Federal contributions described in para- 
graph (1)- 

“(А) may include all non—Federal funds 
raised by the Board on or after January 1, 
1987; and 

) may be used for outreach, implemen- 
tation, administration, operation, and other 
costs associated with the development and 
implementation of national teacher assess- 
ment and certification procedures under this 
subpart."’. 

SEC. . FORGIVENESS OF CERTAIN OVERPAY- 
MENTS 


(a) IN GENERAL.—Nothwithstanding section 
1401 of the Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act of 1965 or any other provision of 
law— 

(1) the allocation of funds appropriated for 
fiscal year 1993 under the Department of 
Education Appropriations act, 1993, to Colfax 
County, New Mexico under section 1005 of 
the Elementary and Secondary education 
Act of 1965, and any other allocations or 
grants for such fiscal year resulting from 
such allocation to such county under pro- 
gram administered by the Secretary of Edu- 
cation shall be deemed to the authorized by 
law; and 

(2) in any program for which allocations 
are based on fiscal year 1993 allocations 
under section 1005 of such Act, the fiscal 
year 1993 allocations under such section 
deemed to be authorized by law in accord- 
ance with paragraph (1) shall be used.; 

(b) Notwithstanding subsection (a)(1) of 
this section, in carrying out section 1403(a) 
of the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act of 1965 for fiscal year 1994, the amount 
allocated to Colfax County, New Mexico 
under section 1005 of such Act for fiscal year 
1993 shall be deemed to be the amount that 
the Secretary determines would have been 
allocated under such section 1005 had the 
correct data been used for fiscal year 1993. 


DOLE (AND HARKIN) AMENDMENT 
NO. 1396 


Mr. KENNEDY (for Mr. DOLE for him- 
self and Mr. HARKIN) proposed an 
amendment to the bill S. 1150, supra; as 
follows: 

At the appropriate place, insert the follow- 
ing new section: 

SEC. . STUDY OF GOALS 2000 AND STUDENTS 
WITH DISABILITIES. 

(a) STUDY REQUIRED.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—Not later than 180 days 
after the date of enactment of this Act, the 
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Secretary of Education shall make appro- 
` priate arrangements with the National Acad- 
emy of Sciences to conduct a comprehensive 
study of the inclusion of children with dis- 
abilities in GOALS 2000 school reform activi- 
ties. 

“(2) DEFINITION.—For purposes of this sec- 
tion, the term children with disabilities" 
has the same meaning given such in the Indi- 
viduals with Disabilities Education Act. 

(b) STUDY COMPONENTS.—The study con- 
ducted under subsection (a) shall include— 

(1) an evaluation of the National Education 
Goals and objectives, curriculum reforms, 
standards, and other programs and activities 
intended to achieve those goals; 

(2) a review of the adequacy of assessments 
and measures used to gauge progress towards 
meeting National Education Goals and any 
national and State standards, and an exam- 
ination of other methods or accommodations 
necessary or desirable to collect data on the 
educational progress of children with disabil- 
ities, and the costs of such methods and ac- 
commodations; 

(3) an examination of what incentives or 
assistance might be provided to States to de- 
velop improvement plans that adequately 
address the needs of children with disabil- 
ities; 

(4) the relation of GOALS 2000 to other 
Federal laws governing or affecting the edu- 
cation of children with disabilities; and 

(5) such other issues as the National Acad- 
emy of Sciences considers appropriate. 

(c) STUDY PANEL MEMBERSHIP.—Any panel 
constituted in furtherance of the study to be 
conducted under subsection (a) shall include 
consumer representatives. 

(4) FINDINGS AND RECOMMENDATIONS.—The 
Secretary of Education shall request the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences to submit an in- 
terim report of its findings and recommenda- 
tions to the President and Congress not later 
than 12 months, and a final report not later 
than 24 months, from the date of the comple- 
tion of procurement relating to the study. 

(е) FUNDING.—From such accounts so the 
Secretary deems appropriate, the Secretary 
shall make available $600,000 for fiscal year 
1994, and such sums as may be necessary for 
fiscal year 1995, to carry out this section. 
Amounts made available under this sub- 
section shail remain available until ex- 
pended. 


DANFORTH AMENDMENT NO. 1397 


Mr. KENNEDY (for Mr. DANFORTH) 
proposed an amendment to the bill, S. 
1150, supra; as follows: 

On page 73, line 21, insert “private, non- 
profit elementary and secondary schools,” 
before “‘local’’. 

On page 74, line 2, insert “and the rep- 
resentative of a private, nonprofit elemen- 
tary and secondary school described in para- 
graph (1) D) after “panel”. 


CHAFEE AMENDMENT NO 1398 
Mr. KENNEDY (for Mr. CHAFEE) pro- 
posed an amendment to the bill, S. 
1150, supra; as follows: 


On page 14, line 14, insert , firearms,” 
after drugs“ and before and“. 


LEVIN AMENDMENT NO. 1399 
Мг. KENNEDY (for Мг. LEVIN) pro- 
posed an amendment to the bill, S. 
1150, supra; as follows: 


On page 89, between lines 10 and 11, insert 
the following: 
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(E) supporting innovative and proven 
methods of enhancing a teacher's ability to 
identify student learning needs, and moti- 
vating students to develop higher order 
thinking skills, discipline, and creative reso- 
lution methods, including significantly re- 
ducing class size and promoting instruction 
in chess; 

On page 89, line 11, strike “(Е)” and insert 
“(F)”: 

On page 89, line 14, strike “(Е)” and insert 
“(а)”, 

Оп page 89, line 19, strike (G)“ and insert 
“Ну” 

Оп page 90, line 4, strike “(Н)” and insert 
“m”. 

On page 90, line 11, strike “(1)” and insert 
“ер”. 


DOMENICI AMENDMENT NO. 1400 


Мг. KENNEDY (for Mr. DOMENIC!) 
proposed an amendment to the bill, S. 
1150, supra; as follows: 


On page 37, line 8, insert “Іп carrying out 
the preceding sentence the Council and the 
working group are authorized to consider 
proposals for voluntary national oppor- 
tunity-to-learn standards from groups other 
than those that receive grants under section 
218.” after the period. 

On page 49, line 9, strike “GRANT” and in- 
sert “GRANTS”. 

Оп page 49, line 11, strike “GRANT” and in- 
sert “GRANTS”. 

On page 49, line 13, strike “а grant or 
grants” and insert more than 1 grant". 

On page 49, line 14, strike “a consortium 
ог”. 

On page 49, line 15, strike "consortium ог”. 

On page 51, line 4, strike “а grant ог 
grants“ and insert more than 1 grant”. 


DOMENICI AMENDMENT NO. 1401 


Mr. KENNEDY (for Мг. DOMENICI) 
proposed an amendment to the bill, S. 
1150; supra as follows: 

On page 25, strike lines 19 through 20, and 
insert the following: 

(c) VOTING AND FINAL DECISIONS.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—No individual may vote, 
or exercise any of the duties or powers of a 
member of the goals Panel, by proxy. 

(2) FINAL DECISIONS.— 

(A) In making final decisions of the Goals 
Panel with respect to the exercise of its du- 
ties and powers the Goals Panel shall oper- 
ate on the principle of consensus and among 
the members of the Goals Panel. 

(B) If a vote of the membership of the 
Goals Panel is required to reach a final deci- 
sion with respect to the exercise of its duties 
and powers, then such final decision shall be 
made by a three-fourths vote of the members 
of the Goals Panel who are present and vot- 
ing. 

MOSELEY-BRAUN AMENDMENT NO. 
1402 


Mr. KENNEDY (for Ms. MOSELEY- 
BRAUN) proposed an amendment to the 
bill S. 1150, supra; as follows: 


On page 38, line 5, strike and“. 

On page 38, between lines 5 and 6, insert 
the following: 

(E) the extent to which school facilities 
provide a safe and secure environment for 
learning and instruction and have the req- 
uisite libraries, laboratories, and other re- 
sources necessary to provide an opportunity- 
to-learn; and 
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On page 38, line 6, strike “(Е)” and insert 
(F)“. 


KENNEDY (AND OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT NO. 1403 


Mr. KENNEDY (for himself, Mr. 
PELL, and Mr. HATFIELD) proposed an 
amendment to the bill S. 1150, supra; as 
follows: 


On page 16, between lines 15 and 16, insert 
the following: 

(8) TEACHER EDUCATION AND PROFESSIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT.— 

(A) GOAL.—By the year 2000, the Nation’s 
teaching force will have access to programs 
for the continued improvement of their pro- 
fessional skills and the opportunity to ac- 
quire the knowledge and skills needed to in- 
struct and prepare all American students for 
the next century. 

(B) OBJECTIVES.—The objectives for the 
goal established under subparagraph (A) are 
that— 

(i) all teachers will have access to 
preservice teacher education and continuing 
professional development activities that will 
provide such teachers with the knowledge 
and skills needed to teach to an increasingly 
diverse student population with a variety of 
educational, social, and health needs; 

(ii) all teachers will have continuing op- 
portunities to acquire additional knowledge 
and skills needed to teach challenging sub- 
ject matter and to use emerging new meth- 
ods, forms of assessment, and technologies; 

(iii) States and school districts will create 
integrated strategies to attract, recruit, pre- 
pare, retrain, and support the continued pro- 
fessional development of teachers, adminis- 
trators, and other educators, so that there is 
a highly talented work force of professional 
educators to teach challenging subject mat- 
ter; and 

(iv) partnerships will be established, when- 
ever possible, among local educational agen- 
cies, institutions of higher education, par- 
ents, and local labor, business, and profes- 
sional associations to provide and support 
programs for the professional development of 
educators. 


BURNS AMENDMENT NO. 1404 


Mr. KENNEDY (for Mr. BURNS) pro- 
posed an amendment to the bill S. 1150, 
supra; as follows: 

On page 115, line 17, strike and“. 

On page 115, line 20, strike the period and 
insert “; and”. 

(3) to mandate any curriculum framework, 
instructional material, examination, assess- 
ment or system of assessments for home 
schools. 


LAUTENBERG AMENDMENT NO. 
1405 


Mr. KENNEDY (for Mr. LAUTENBERG) 
proposed an amendment to the bill S. 
1150, supra; as follows: 

At the end of the bill, add the following 
new title: 

TITLE VI—ENVIRONMENTAL TOBACCO 

SMOKE 
SEC. 601. SHORT TITLE. 

This title may be cited as the ‘‘Preventing 
Our Kids From Inhaling Deadly Smoke 
(PRO-KIDS) Act of 1993”. 

SEC. 602. FINDINGS. 

Congress finds that— 

(1) environmental tobacc smoke comes 
from secondhand smoke exhaled by smokers 
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and sidestream smoke emitted from the 
burning of cigarettes, cigars, and pipes; 

(2) since citizens of the United States 
spend up to 90 percent of each day indoors, 
there is a significant potential for exposure 
to environmental tobacco smoke from indoor 
air; 


(3) exposure to environmental tobacco 
smoke occurs in schools, public buildings, 
and other indoor facilities; 

(4) recent scientific studies have concluded 
that exposure to environmental tobacco 
smoke is a cause of lung cancer in healthy 
nonsmokers and is responsible for acute and 
chronic respiratory problems and other 
health impacts in sensitive populations (in- 
cluding children); 

(5) the health risks posed by environmental] 
tobacco smoke exceed the risks posed by 
many environmental pollutants regulated by 
the Environmental Protection Agency; and 

(6) according to information released by 
the Environmental Protection Agency, envi- 
ronmental tobacco smoke results in a loss to 
the economy of over $3,000,000,000 per year. 
SEC, 603. DEFINITIONS. 

As used in this title: 

(1) ADMINISTRATOR.—The term Adminis- 
trator” means the Administrator of the En- 
vironmental Protection Agency. 

(2) CHILDREN.—The term children“ means 
лудан who have not attained the age of 
1 


(3) CHILDREN’S SERVICES.—The term chil- 
dren's services“ means services that are 

(AXi) direct health services routinely pro- 
vided to children; or 

(ii) any other direct services routinely pro- 
vided primarily to children, including edu- 
cational services; and 

(B) funded, directly or indirectly, in whole 
or in part, by Federal funds (including in- 
kind assistance). 

(4) SECRETARY.—The term “Secretary” 
means the Secretary of Health and Human 
Services. 

SEC. 604. NONSMOKING POLICY FOR CHILDREN’S 
SERVICES. 

(a) ISSUANCE OF GUIDELINES.—Not later 
than 180 days after the date of enactment of 
this Act, the Administrator shall issue 
guidelines for instituting and enforcing a 
nonsmoking policy at each indoor facility 
where children’s services are provided. 

(b) CONTENTS OF GUIDELINES.—A non- 
smoking policy that meets the requirements 
of the guidelines shall, at a minimum, pro- 
hibit smoking in each portion of an indoor 
facility where children’s services are pro- 
vided that is not ventilated separately (as 
defined by the Administrator) from other 
portions of the facility. 

SEC. 605, TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—The Administrator and 
the Secretary shall provide technical assist- 
ance to persons who provide children’s serv- 
ices and other persons who request technical 
assistance. 

(b) ASSISTANCE BY THE ADMINISTRATOR.— 
The technical assistance provided by the Ad- 
ministrator under this section shall include 
information to assist persons in compliance 
with the requirements of this title. 

(c) ASSISTANCE BY THE SECRETARY.—The 
technical assistance provided by the Sec- 
retary under this section shall include infor- 
mation for employees on smoking cessation 
programs and on smoking and health issues. 
SEC, 606. FEDERALLY FUNDED PROGRAMS. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Notwithstanding any 
other provision of law, each person who pro- 
vides children’s services shall establish and 
make a good-faith effort to enforce a non- 
smoking policy that meets or exceeds the re- 
quirements of subsection (b). 
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(b) NONSMOKING Рошсү.-- 

(1) GENERAL REQUIREMENTS.—A non- 
smoking policy meets the requirements of 
this subsection if the policy— 

(A) is consistent with the guidelines issued 
under section 604(a); 

(B) prohibits smoking in each portion of an 
indoor facility used in connection with the 
provision of services directly to children; 
and 

(C) where appropriate, requires that signs 
stating that smoking is not permitted be 
posted in each indoor facility to commu- 
nicate the policy. 

(2) PERMISSIBLE FEATURES.—A nonsmoking 
policy that meets the requirements of this 
subsection may allow smoking in those por- 
tions of the facility— 

(A) in which services are not normally pro- 
vided directly to children; and 

(B) that are ventilated separately from 
those portions of the facility in which serv- 
ices are normally provided directly to chil- 
dren. 

(c) WAIVER.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—A person described in sub- 
section (a) may publicly petition the head of 
the Federal agency from which the person 
receives Federal funds (including financial 
assistance) for a waiver from any or all of 
the requirements of subsection (b). 

(2) CONDITIONS FOR GRANTING A WAIVER.— 
Except as provided in paragraph (3), the head 
of the Federal agency may grant a waiver 
only— 

(A) after consulting with the Adminis- 
trator, and receiving the concurrence of the 
Administrator; 

(B) after giving an opportunity for public 
hearing (at the main office of the Federal 
agency or at any regional office of the agen- 
cy) and comment; and 

(C) if the person requesting the waiver pro- 
vides assurances that are satisfactory to the 
head of the Federal agency (with the concur- 
rence of the Administrator) that— 

(i) unusual extenuating circumstances pre- 
vent the person from establishing or enforc- 
ing the nonsmoking policy (or a requirement 
under the policy) referred to in subsection 
(b) (including a case in which the person 
shares space in an indoor facility with an- 
other entity and cannot obtain an agreement 
with the other entity to abide by the non- 
smoking policy requirement) and the person 
will establish and make a good-faith effort 
to enforce an alternative nonsmoking policy 
(or alternative requirement under the pol- 
icy) that will protect children from exposure 
to environmental tobacco smoke to the max- 
imum extent possible; or 

(ii) the person requesting the waiver will 
establish and make a good-faith effort to en- 
force an alternative nonsmoking policy (or 
alternative requirement under the policy) 
that will protect children from exposure to 
environmental tobacco smoke to the same 
degree as the policy (or requirement) under 
subsection (b). 

(3) SPECIAL WAIVER.— 

(A) IN GENERAL.—On receipt of an applica- 
tion, the head of the Federal agency may 
grant a special waiver to a person described 
in subsection (a) who employs individuals 
who are members of a labor organization and 
provide children’s services pursuant to a col- 
lective bargaining agreement that— 

(i) took effect before the date of enactment 
of this Act; and 

(ii) includes provisions relating to smoking 
privileges that are in violation of the re- 
quirements of this section. 

(B) TERMINATION OF WAIVER.—A special 
waiver granted under this paragraph shall 
terminate on the earlier of— 
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(i) the first expiration date (after the date 
of enactment of this Act) of the collective 
bargaining agreement containing the provi- 
sions relating to smoking privileges; or 

(ii) the date that is 1 year after the date 
specified in subsection (f). 

(d) CIVIL PENALTIES,— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—Any person subject to the 
requirements of this section who fails to 
comply with the requirements shall be liable 
to the United States for a civil penalty in an 
amount not to exceed $1,000 for each viola- 
tion, but in no case shall the amount be in 
excess of the amount of Federal funds re- 
ceived by the person for the fiscal year in 
which the violation occurred for the provi- 
sion of children’s services. Each day a viola- 
tion continues shall constitute a separate 
violation. 

(2) ASSESSMENT.—A civil penalty for a vio- 
lation of this section shall be assessed by the 
head of the Federal agency that provided 
Federal funds (including financial assist- 
ance) to the person (or if the head of the Fed- 
eral agency does not have the authority to 
issue an order, the appropriate official) by an 
order made on the record after opportunity 
for a hearing in accordance with section 554 
of title 5, United States Code. Before issuing 
the order, the head of the Federal agency (or 
the appropriate official) shall— 

(A) give written notice to the person to be 
assessed a civil penalty under the order of 
the proposal to issue the order; and 

(B) provide the person an opportunity to 
request, not later than 15 days after the date 
of receipt of the notice, a hearing on the 
order. 

(3) AMOUNT OF CIVIL PENALTY.—In deter- 
mining the amount of a civil penalty under 
this subsection, the head of the Federal 
agency (or the appropriate official) shall 
take into account— 

(A) the nature, circumstances, extent, and 
gravity of the violation; 

(B) with respect to the violator, the ability 
to pay, the effect of the penalty on the abil- 
ity to continue operation, any prior history 
of the same kind of violation, the degree of 
culpability, and a demonstration of willing- 
ness to comply with the requirements of this 
title; and 

(C) such other matters as justice may re- 
quire. 

(4) MODIFICATION.—The head of the Federal 
agency (or the appropriate official) may 
compromise, modify, or remit, with or with- 
out conditions, any civil penalty that may 
be imposed under this subsection. The 
amount of the penalty as finally determined 
or agreed upon in compromise may be de- 
ducted from any sums that the United States 
owes to the person against whom the penalty 
is assessed. 

(5) PETITION FOR REVIEW.—A person who 
has requested a hearing concerning the as- 
sessment of a penalty pursuant to paragraph 
(2) and is aggrieved by an order assessing a 
civil penalty may file a petition for judicial 
review of the order with the United States 
Court of Appeals for the District of Columbia 
Circuit or for any other circuit in which the 
person resides or transacts business. The pe- 
tition may only be filed during the 30-day pe- 
riod beginning on the date of issuance of the 
order making the assessment. 

(6) FAILURE TO PAY.—If a person fails to 
pay an assessment of a civil penalty— 

(A) after the order making the assessment 
has become a final order and without filing a 
petition for judicial review in accordance 
with paragraph (5); or 

(B) after a court has entered a final judg- 
ment in favor of the head of the Federal 
agency (or appropriate official), 
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the Attorney General shall recover the 
amount assessed (plus interest at then cur- 
rently prevailing rates from the last day of 
the 30-day period referred to in paragraph (5) 
or the date of the final judgment, as the case 
may be) in an action brought in an appro- 
priate district court of the United States. In 
the action, the validity, amount, and appro- 
priateness of the penalty shall not be subject 
to review. 

(e) EXEMPTION.—This section shall not 
apply to a person who provides children’s 
services who— 

(1) has attained the age of 18; 

(2) provides children’s services— 

(A) in a private residence; and 

(B) only to children who are, by affinity or 
consanguinity, or by court decree, a grand- 
child, niece, or nephew of the provider; and 

(3) is registered and complies with any 
State requirements that govern the chil- 
dren's services provided. 

(£) DATE.—This section shall 
take effect on the first day of the first fiscal 
year beginning after the date of enactment 
of this Act. 

SEC. 607. REPORT BY THE ADMINISTRATOR. 

Not later than 2 years after the date of en- 
actment of this Act, the Administrator shall 
submit a report to Congress that includes— 

(1) information concerning the degree of 
compliance with this title; and 

(2) ап assessment of the legal status of 
smoking in public places. 

SEC. 608. PREEMPTION. 

Nothing in this title is intended to pre- 
empt any provision of law of a State or polit- 
ical subdivision of a State that is more re- 
strictive than a provision of this title. 


BINGAMAN (AND OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT NO. 1406 


Mr. KENNEDY (for Mr. BINGAMAN for 
himself, Mr. KENNEDY, and Mr. Сосн- 
RAN) proposed an amendment to the 
bill, S. 1150, supra; as follows: 

On page 5, line 17, strike and“. 

On page 5, line 21, strike the period and in- 
sert“; and”. 

On page 5, between lines 21 and 22, insert 
the following: 

(F) promoting the use of technology to en- 
able all students to achieve the National 
Education Goals. 

On page 6, between lines 23 and 24, insert 
the following: 

(6) the terms “interoperable” and “іпбег- 
operability” refers to the ability to easily 
exchange data with, and connect to, other 
hardware and software in order to provide 
the greatest accessibility for all students”. 

On page 6, line 24, strike “(6)” and insert 
“m”. 

On page 7, line 4, strike “(7)” and insert 
“(8)”. 

Оп page 7, line 9, strike “(8)” and insert 
“gy”, 

On page 7, line 15, strike “(9)” and insert 
“(10)”. 

On page 7, between lines 19 and 20, insert 
the following: 

(11) the term “public telecommunication 
entity” has the same meaning given to such 
term in section 397(12) of the Communica- 
tions Act of 1934; 

On page 7, line 20, strike “(10)” and insert 
Le by ad 

On page 7, line 23, strike “(11)” and insert 
“(18)” 

On page 8, line 3, strike “(12)” and insert 
“(14)”. 

On page 8, line 5, strike “(13)” and insert 
“(15)”. 
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On page 8, line 7, strike and“. 

On page 8, line 8, strike “(14)” and insert 
“(16)”. 

On page 8, line 11, strike the period and in- 
sert; and”. 

On page 8, between lines 11 and 12, insert 
the following: 

(17) the term technology“ means the lat- 
est state-of-the-art technology products and 
services, such as closed circuit television 
systems, educational television or radio pro- 
grams, cable television, satellite, copper and 
fiber optic transmission, computer, video 
and audio laser and CD-ROM disks, and 
video and audio tapes, or other technologies. 

On page 53, line 2, stride and“. 

On page 53, between lines 2 and 3, insert 
the following: 

(7) to promote the effective uses of tech- 
nology in existing Federal education pro- 
grams, such as chapter 1 of title I of the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act of 
1965 and vocational education programs; and 

On page 53, line 3, strike “(7) to monitor” 
and insert “(8) to monitor, and disseminate 
information regarding.“ 

On page 53, line 12, insert “the Office of 
Science and Technology Policy,” after 
“with”. 

On page 53, line 13, insert “the Department 
of Energy, the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration," after Commerce,“. 

Оп page 54, line 1, strike to“. 

On page 54, line 2, strike carry“ and in- 
sert that supports the overall national 
technology policy and carries”. 

On page 55, line 1, insert “іп support of the 
overall national technology policy” after 
“activities”. 

On page 55, line 2, insert “the Office of 
Science and Technology Policy.“ after “ав”. 

On page 57, line 14, insert “Тһе Director of 
Educational Technology shall report directly 
to the Secretary and shall perform such ad- 
ditional functions as the Secretary may pre- 
scribe.” after Technology.“ 

On page 58, strike lines 3 through 17, and 
insert the following: 

“(1) in support of the overall national tech- 
nology policy and in consultation with other 
Federal departments or agencies which the 
Director determines appropriate, provide 
leadership to the Nation in the use of tech- 
nology to promote achievement of the Na- 
tional Education Goals and to increase op- 
portunities for all students to achieve chal- 
lenging State content and challenging State 
student performance standards; 

“(2) review all programs and training func- 
tions administered by the Department and 
recommend policies in order to promote in- 
creased use of technology and technology 
planning throughout all such programs and 
functions; 

“(8) review all relevant programs sup- 
ported by the Department to ensure that 
such programs are coordinated with and sup- 
port the national longrange technology plan 
developed pursuant to this Act; and 

“(4) perform such additional functions as 
the Secretary may require. 

On page 58, line 25, strike the end 
quotation marks and the second period. 

On page 58, after line 25, insert the follow- 
ing: 

“(4) EXPERTS AND CONSULTANTS.—The Sec- 
retary may obtain the services of experts 
and consultants in accordance with section 
3109 of title 5, United States Code.“ 

On page 59, line 1 renumber (2) to (c). 

On page 60, line 24, insert “giving priority 
to research on, and evaluation of, such effec- 
tiveness and benefits in elementary and sec- 
ondary schools” after education“. 
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On page 60, after line 24, insert the follow- 
ing: 

(10) a biannual assessment of, and report to 
the public regarding, the uses of technology 
in elementary and secondary education 
throughout the United States upon which 
private businesses and Federal, State and 
local governments may rely for decision- 
making about the need for, and provision of, 
appropriate technologies in schools, which 
assessment and report shall use, to the ex- 
tent possible, existing information and re- 
sources; 

On page 61, line 1, strike “(10)” and insert 
“ap”. 

On page 61, line 4, strike “(11)” and insert 
„(12)“. 

On page 61, line 5, strike “апа”. 

On page 61, between lines 5 and 6, insert 
the following: 

(13) encouraging collaboration between the 
Department of Education and other Federal 
agencies in the development, implementa- 
tion, evaluation and funding of applications 
of technology for education, as appropriate; 
and 

On page 61, line 6, strike “(12)” and insert 
“(14)”. 

On page 110, strike lines 4 through 7, and 
insert the following: 

(a) PURPOSE.—It is the purpose of this sec- 
tion to assist each State to plan effectively 
for improved student learning in all schools 
through the use of technology as an integral 
part of the State improvement plan de- 
scribed in section 306. 

On page 110, line 13, insert “(ог continue 
the development о)” after develop. 

On page 111, strike lines 20 through 23, and 
insert the following: 

cost-effective, high-speed, statewide, inter- 
operable, wide-area- communication edu- 
cational technology support system for ele- 
mentary and secondary schools within the 
State, particularly for such schools in rural 
areas; and 

On page 112, line 19, insert public and 
school libraries," after parents“. 

On page 112, lines 23 and 24, strike “пес- 
essary”. 

On page 112, line 25, insert “and school li- 
brary” after classroom“. 

On page 113, between lines 11 and 12, insert 
the following: 

(6) describe the resources necessary, and 
procedures, for providing ongoing technical 
assistance to carry out such plan; 

On page 113, line 12, strike “(6)” and insert 
«оу: 

Оп page 113, line 15, strike “(7)” and insert 
“(8)”. 

On page 113, line 19, strike “(8)” and insert 
“(9)”. 

On page 113, line 23, strike “(9)” and insert 
“(10)"". 

On page 114, line 3, strike “(10)” and insert 
„(11)“ 

On page 114, line 8, strike “(11)” and insert 
“(12)”. 

On page 114, line 10, strike and“. 

On page 114, between lines 10 and 11, insert 
the following: 

(13) describe how the State educational 
agency will apply the uses of technology to 
meet the needs of children from low-income 
families; and 

On page 114, line 11, strike “(12)” and insert 
“(13)”. 


BINGAMAN AMENDMENT NO. 1407 


Mr. KENNEDY (for Mr. BINGAMAN) 
proposed an amendment to the bill S. 
1150, supra; as follows: 
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It is the sense of the Senate that: Because 
high academic standards are the key to ex- 
cellence for all students and a focus on re- 
sults is an important direction for education 
reform, it is the sense of the Senate that 
states should develop their own content and 
performance standards in academic subject 
areas as an essential part of their state re- 
form plan. 


STEVENS AMENDMENT NO. 1408 


Mr. KENNEDY (for Mr. STEVENS) 
proposed an amendment to the bill S. 
1150, supra; as follows: 

On page 68, line 12, amend Section 304(a)(1) 
by adding a new subparagraph “(С)” as fol- 
lows: 

“(С) to the Alaska Federation of Natives in 
cooperation with the Alaska Native Edu- 
cation Council to benefit Alaska Native stu- 
dents; апа” 

Page 68, line 8, strike ‘‘and’’. 


PELL AMENDMENT NO. 1409 


Mr. KENNEDY (for Mr. PELL) pro- 
posed an amendment to the bill, S. 
1150, supra; as follows: 


In lieu of the matter proposed to be in- 
serted, insert the following: 


TITLE ___—EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 
AND IMPROVEMENT 


SEC. ___ 01. SHORT TITLE. 

This title may be cited as the Edu- 
cational Research and Improvement Act of 
1993". 

PART A—OFFICE ОҒ EDUCATIONAL 
RESEARCH AND IMPROVEMENT 
SEC. 11.НЕРЕЛІ. 

(а) REPEAL.—Section 405 of the General 
Education Provisions Act (20 U.S.C. 12216) is 
repealed. 

(b) CONFORMING AMENDMENT.—The second 
sentence of section 209 of the Department of 
Education Organization Act (20 U.S.C. 3419) 
is amended by inserting ‘‘and such functions 
as set forth in section 102 of the Educational 
Research and Improvement Act of 1999” after 
“delegate”. 

SEC. 12 аға OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 
IMPROVEMENT. 


(a) PURPOSES; COMPOSITION; DEFINITIONS.— 

(1) PuRPosEs.—The purposes of the Office 
of Educational Research and Improvement 
are to— 

(A) assess, promote, and improve the qual- 
ity and equity of education in the United 
States, so that all Americans have an equal 
opportunity to receive an education of the 
highest quality; 

(B) provide new directions for federally 
supported research and development activi- 
ties with a view toward reform in the Na- 
tion’s school systems, achieving the Na- 
tional Education Goals and affecting na- 
tional policy for education; 

(C) provide leadership in the scientific in- 
quiry into the educational process; 

(D) provide leadership in advancing the 
practice of education as an art, science, and 
profession; 

(E) collect, analyze, and disseminate sta- 
tistics and other data related to education in 
the United States and other nations; and 

(F) make available to the Congress and the 
people of the United States the results of re- 
search and development activities in the 
field of education in order to bring research 
directly to the classroom to improve edu- 
cational practice. 

(2) COMPOSITION.— 
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(A) IN GENERAL.—The Office shall be ad- 
ministered by the Assistant Secretary and 
shall include— 

(i) the Advisory Board of Educational Re- 
search described in subparagraph (B); 

(ii) the directorates for educational re- 
search described in subsections (c) through 
(h); 

(iii) the regional educational laboratories 
described in subsection (k); 

(iv) the Office of Dissemination and Re- 
form Assistance described in subsection (m); 

(v) the National Education Library de- 
scribed in subsection (0); 

(vi) the Education Resources Information 
Clearinghouses described in subsection (p); 

(vii) the National Center for Education 
Statistics, including the National Assess- 
ment of Educational Progress; and 

(viii) such other entities as the Assistant 
Secretary deems appropriate to carry out 
the purposes of the Office. 

(B) ADVISORY BOARD OF EDUCATIONAL RE- 
SEARCH.— 

(i) ADVISORY BOARD OF EDUCATIONAL ВЕ- 
SEARCH.—The Advisory Board of Educational 
Research shall consist of 9 members to be ap- 
pointed by the Secretary. The Assistant Sec- 
retary shall serve as an ex officio member. 

(10 QUALIFICATIONS.— 

(I) IN GENERAL.—The persons appointed as 
members of the Advisory Board shall be ap- 
pointed solely on the basis of— 

(aa) eminence in the fields of basic or ap- 
plied research, or dissemination of such re- 
search; or 

(bb) established records of distinguished 
service in educational research and the edu- 
cation professions, including practitioners. 

(11) CONSIDERATION.—In making appoint- 
ments under this clause, the Secretary shall 
give due consideration to the equitable rep- 
resentation of educational researchers who— 

(aa) are women; 

(bb) represent minority groups; or 

(cc) are classroom teachers with research 
experience. 

(ІШ) RECOMMENDATIONS.—In making ap- 
pointments under this clause, the Secretary 
shall give due consideration to any rec- 
ommendations for an appointment which 
may be submitted to the Secretary by a vari- 
ety of groups with prominence in edu- 
cational research and development, includ- 
ing the National Academy of Education and 
the National Academy of Sciences. 

(IV) A member of the Advisory Board may 
not serve on any other Department of Edu- 
cation advisory board, or as a paid consult- 
ant of such Department. 

(iii) TERM.—(I) The term of office of each 
member of the Advisory Board shall be 6 
years, except that initial appointments shall 
be made to ensure staggered terms, with one- 
third of such members’ terms expiring every 
2 years. Any member appointed to fill a va- 
cancy occurring prior to the expiration of 
the term for which the member's predecessor 
was appointed shall be appointed for the re- 
mainder of such term. Any person, other 
than the Assistant Secretary, who has been a 
member of the Advisory Board for 12 con- 
secutive years shall thereafter be ineligible 
for appointment during the 6-year period fol- 
lowing such twelfth year. 

(П) PROHIBITION REGARDING REMOVAL.—The 
Secretary shall neither remove nor encour- 
age the departure of a member of the Advi- 
sory Board appointed in accordance with this 
subparagraph before the expiration of such 
member’s term. 

(ІШ) CHAIRPERSON.—The members of the 
Advisory Board shall select a Chairperson 
from among such members. 
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(IV) QuoRUM.—A majority of the appointed 
members of the Advisory Board shall con- 
stitute a quorum. 

(V) STAFF.—From amounts appropriated 
pursuant to the authority of subsection 
(9)(01)(А), the Advisory Board, in consultation 
with the Assistant Secretary, shall rec- 
ommend for appointment such staff as may 
be necessary. Such staff shall be appointed 
by the Assistant Secretary and assigned at 
the direction of the Advisory Board. 

(iv) RESPONSIBILITIES.—The Advisory 
Board shall provide oversight of the Office, 
and shall— 

(I) advise the Nation on the Federal re- 
search and development effort; 

(II) recommend ways for strengthening ac- 
tive partnerships among researchers, edu- 
cational practitioners, librarians, and pol- 
icymakers; 

(II) recommend ways to strengthen inter- 
action and collaboration between the various 
program offices and components; 

(IV) solicit advice and information from 
the educational field, to define research 
needs and suggestions for research topics, 
and shall involve educational practitioners, 
particularly teachers, in this process; 

(V) solicit advice from practitioners, pol- 
icymakers, and researchers, and recommend 
missions for the national research centers 
assisted under this section by identifying 
topics which require long-term, sustained, 
systematic, programmatic, and integrated 
research and dissemination efforts; 

(VI) provide recommendations for translat- 
ing research findings into workable, adapt- 
able models for use in policy and in practice 
across different settings, and recommenda- 
tions for other forms of dissemination; 

(УП) provide recommendations for creat- 
ing incentives to draw talented young people 
into the field of educational research, includ- 
ing scholars from disadvantaged and minor- 
ity groups; 

(УШ) provide recommendations for new 
studies to close gaps in the research base; 

(IX) evaluate and provide recommenda- 
tions to the President and the Congress re- 
garding the quality of research conducted 
through each directorate and regional edu- 
cational laboratory, the relevance of the re- 
search topics, and the effectiveness of the 
dissemination of each directorate’s and lab- 
oratory's activities; 

(X) advise the Assistant Secretary on 
standards and guidelines for research pro- 
grams and activities to ensure that research 
is of high quality and free from partisan po- 
litical influence; and 

(XI) provide recommendations to promote 
coordination and synthesis of research 
among directorates. 

(v) COMMITTEES AND REPORTS.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—The Advisory Board is au- 
thorized to appoint from among its members 
such committees as the Advisory Board 
deems necessary, and to assign to commit- 
tees so appointed such survey and advisory 
functions as the Advisory Board deems ap- 
propriate to assist the Advisory Board in ex- 
ercising its powers and functions under this 
section. 

(П) From amounts appropriated pursuant 
to subsection (q)(1), the Advisory Board shall 
transmit to the President, for submission to 
the Congress not later than January 15 of 
each even-numbered year, a report on the ac- 
tivities of the Office, and on education, edu- 
cational research, national indicators, and 
data-gathering in general. 

(3) DEFINITIONS.—For the purposes of this 
section— 
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(A) the term “Advisory Board“ means the 
Advisory Board of Educational Research es- 
tablished under paragraph (2)(B); 

(В) the term "Assistant Secretary“ means 
the Assistant Secretary for Educational Re- 
search and Improvement established by sec- 
tion 202 of the Department of Education Or- 
ganization Act; 

(С) the term development“ means trans- 
formation or adaptation of research results 
into usable forms, in order to contribute to 
the improvement of educational practice; 

(D) the term ‘dissemination’ means the 
communication and transfer of the results of 
research and proven practice in forms that 
are understandable, easily accessible and us- 
able or adaptable for use in the improvement 
of educational practice by teachers, adminis- 
trators, librarians, other practitioners, re- 
searchers, policymakers, and the public; 

(E) the term “education research" includes 
basic and applied research, inquiry with the 
purpose of applying tested knowledge gained 
to specific educational settings and prob- 
lems, development, planning, surveys, as- 
sessments, evaluations, investigations, ex- 
periments, and demonstrations in the field of 
education and other fields relating to edu- 
cation; 

(F) the term “field-initiated research“ 
means education research in which topics 
and methods of study are generated by inves- 
tigators, including teachers and other practi- 
tioners, not by the source of funding; 

(G) the term “Indian reservation” means a 
reservation, as such term is defined in— 

(i) section 3(d) of the Indian Financing Act 
of 1974 (25 U.S.C. 1452(4)); or 

(ii) section 4(10) of the Indian Child Welfare 
Act of 1978 (25 U.S.C. 1903(10)); 

(H) the term Office“, unless otherwise 
specified, means the Office of Educational 
Research and Improvement established by 
section 209 of the Department of Education 
Organization Act; and 

(I) the term “technical assistance” means 
assistance in identifying, selecting, or de- 
signing solutions based on research to ad- 
dress educational problems, planning and de- 
sign that leads to adapting research knowl- 
edge to school practice, training to imple- 
ment such solutions, and other assistance 
necessary to encourage adoption or applica- 
tion of research. 

(b) AUTHORIZED ACTIVITIES.— 

(1) OFFICE.—In fulfilling its purposes under 
this section, the Office is authorized to— 

(A) conduct and support education-related 
research activities, including basic and ар- 
plied research, development, planning, sur- 
veys, assessments, evaluations, investiga- 
tions, experiments, and demonstrations of 
national significance; 

(B) disseminate the findings of education 
research, and provide technical assistance to 
apply such information to specific school 
problems at the school site; 

(C) collect, analyze, and disseminate data 
related to education, and to library and in- 
formation services; 

(D) promote the use of knowledge gained 
from research and statistical findings in 
schools, other educational institutions, and 
communities; 

(E) provide training in education research; 
and 

(F) promote the coordination of education 
research and research support within the 
Federal Government, and otherwise assist 
and foster such research. 

(2) OPEN COMPETITION.—All grants, con- 
tracts, and cooperative agreements awarded 
or entered into pursuant to this section shall 
be awarded or entered into through a process 
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of open competition and peer review that 
shall be announced in the Federal Register 
or other publication that the Secretary de- 
termines appropriate. 

(3) ASSISTANT SECRETARY.— 

(А) IN GENERAL.—In carrying out the ac- 
tivities and programs of the Office, the As- 
sistant Secretary shall— 

(i) ensure that there is broad and regular 
public and professional involvement from 
the educational field in the planning and 
carrying out of the Office’s activities, in- 
cluding establishing teacher advisory boards 
for any program office, program or project of 
the Office as the Assistant Secretary deems 
necessary, and involving Indian and Alaska 
Native researchers and educators in activi- 
ties that relate to the education of Indian 
and Alaska Native people; 

(ii) ensure that the selection of research 
topics and the administration of the program 
are free from partisan political influence; 

(iii) develop directly, or through grant or 
contract, standards and guidelines for re- 
search, programs and activities carried out 
through the Office; 

(iv) establish a long- and short-term re- 
search agenda in consultation with the Advi- 
sory Board; and 

(v) review research priorities established 
within each directorate and promote re- 
search syntheses across the directorates. 

(B) INFORMATION AND TECHNICAL ASSIST- 
ANCE.—The Assistant Secretary is authorized 
to offer information and technical assistance 
to State and local educational agencies, 
school boards, and schools, including schools 
funded by the Bureau of Indian Affairs, to 
ensure that no student is— 

(i) denied access to the same rigorous, 
challenging curriculum that such student’s 
peers are offered; or 

(ii) grouped or otherwise labeled in such a 
way that may impede such student’s 
achievement. 

(C) LONG-TERM AGENDA.—One year after the 
date of enactment of this Act, the Assistant 
Secretary shall submit a report to the Presi- 
dent and to the Congress on a 6-year long- 
term plan for the educational research agen- 
da for the Office. Upon submission of such re- 
port and every 2 years thereafter, the Assist- 
ant Secretary shall submit to the President 
and to the Congress a progress report on the 
6-year plan, including an assessment of the 
success or failure of meeting the components 
of the 6-year plan, proposed modifications or 
changes to the 6-year plan, and additions to 
the 6-year plan. 

(4) SECRETARY.—The Secretary shall enter 
into contracts for the conduct of independ- 
ent evaluations of the programs and activi- 
ties carried out through the Office in accord- 
ance with this section, and transmit such 
evaluations to the Congress, the President 
and the Assistant Secretary, in order to— 

(A) evaluate— 

(i) the effectiveness of the programs and 
activities of the Office; and 

(ii) the implementation of projects and 
programs funded through the Office over 
time; 

(iii) the impact of educational research on 
instruction at the school level; and 

(iv) the ability of the Office to keep re- 
search funding free from partisan political 
interference; 

(B) measure the success of educational in- 
formation dissemination; 

(C) assess the usefulness of research and 
activities carried out by the Office, including 
products disseminated by the Office; and 

(D) provide recommendations for improve- 
ment of the programs of the Office. 
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(5) INTRADEPARTMENTAL COORDINATION.—(A) 
The Secretary shall establish and maintain a 
program designed to facilitate planning and 
cooperative research and development 
throughout the Department of Education. 

(B) The program described in subparagraph 
(A) shall include— 

(i) establishing and maintaining a database 
on all Department of Education funded re- 
search and improvement efforts; 

(ii) coordinating the work of the various 
program offices within the Department of 
Education to avoid duplication; 

(iii) working cooperatively with the em- 
ployees of various program offices with the 
Department of Education on projects of com- 
mon interest to avoid duplication; and 

(iv) generally increasing communication 
throughout the Department of Education re- 
garding education research. 

(c) DIRECTORATES OF EDUCATIONAL RE- 
SEARCH.— 

(1) REQUIREMENTS.— 

(A) IN GENERAL.—In carrying out the func- 
tions of the Office, the Assistant Secretary 
shall establish 5 directorates of educational 
research in accordance with this section. 

(В) DrrRector.—The Assistant Secretary 
shall appoint a Director for each directorate. 
Each such Director shall be a leading profes- 
sional in the field relevant to the mission of 
the directorate. 

(C) RESEARCH SYNTHESES.—The Assistant 
Secretary shall provide for and promote re- 
search syntheses across the directorates in 
early childhood, elementary, secondary, vo- 
cational, and higher education, and shall co- 
ordinate research plans, projects, and find- 
ings across the directorates, placing a prior- 
ity on synthesis and coordination between 
the directorates described in subsections (d) 
and (e). Each Director shall report directly 
to the Assistant Secretary, regarding the ac- 
tivities of the directorate, and shall work to- 
gether to promote research syntheses across 
the directorates. 

(2) DUTIES.—Each such directorate shall— 

(A) carry out its activities directly or 
through grants, contracts, and cooperative 
agreements with institutions of higher edu- 
cation, public and private organizations, in- 
stitutions, agencies or individuals, or a con- 
sortia thereof; 

(B) conduct and support the highest qual- 
ity basic and applied research in early child- 
hood, elementary and secondary, vocational 
and higher education, including teacher edu- 
cation, which is relevant to the directorate; 

(C) have improved student learning and 
achievement as its primary focus; 

(D) promote research that is based in core 
content areas; 

(E) conduct sustained research and devel- 
opment on improving the educational 
achievement of poor and minority individ- 
uals as an integral part of the directorates’ 
work; 

(F) serve as a national database on model 
and demonstration programs which have par- 
ticular application to the activities of the di- 
rectorate, particularly with respect to model 
programs conducted by businesses, private, 
and nonprofit organizations and foundations; 

(G) support, plan, implement, and operate 
dissemination activities designed to bring 
the most effective research directly into 
classroom practice, school organization and 
management, teacher preparation and train- 
ing, and libraries, and to the extent possible, 
carry out dissemination activities through 
the use of technology; 

(H) support and provide research informa- 
tion that leads to policy formation for State 
legislatures, State and local boards of edu- 
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cation, schools funded by the Bureau of In- 
dian Affairs, and other policy and governing 
bodies, to assist such entities in identifying 
and developing effective policies to promote 
student achievement and school improve- 
ment; 

(1) coordinate the directorate’s activities 
with the activities of the regional edu- 
cational laboratories established pursuant to 
subsection (k) and with other educational 
service organizations in designing the direc- 
torate’s research agenda and projects in 
order to increase the responsiveness of such 
directorate to the needs of teachers and the 
educational field and to bring research find- 
ings directly into schools to ensure the 
greatest access at the local level to the lat- 
est research developments; and 

(J) provide assistance to the Assistant Sec- 
retary in planning and coordinating syn- 
theses that provide research knowledge re- 
lated to each level of the education system 
(from preschool to higher education) to in- 
crease understanding of student performance 
across different educational levels. 

(3) RESERVATIONS.— 

(A) FYELD-INITIATED RESEARCH.—Each di- 
rectorate shall reserve in each fiscal year 
not less than one-third of the amount avail- 
able to such directorate to conduct field-ini- 
tiated research. 

(B) NATIONAL RESEARCH CENTERS.—Each di- 
rectorate shall reserve in each fiscal year 
not less than one-third of the amount avail- 
able to such directorate to award grants or 
enter into contracts with institutions of 
higher education, public agencies, or private 
nonprofit organizations, for the support of 
long-term national research centers of suffi- 
cient size, scope, and quality for educational 
research and development in accordance 
with paragraph (4), except that no such cen- 
ter shall receive such a grant or contract for 
less than $1,100,000 for such fiscal year. Each 
such center shall engage in research, devel- 
opment and dissemination involving topics 
relevant to the mission of the directorate 
supporting such center. 

(C) SPECIAL RULE.—No research and devel- 
opment center supported by the Office and 
operating on the day preceding the date of 
enactment of this Act shall by reason of re- 
ceipt of such support be ineligible to receive 
any other assistance from the Office author- 
ized by law. 

(4) NATIONAL RESEARCH CENTERS.— 

(A) DURATION.—The grants or contracts 
awarded or entered into to support national 
research centers described in paragraph 
(3)(B) shall be awarded or entered into for a 
period of at least 5 years, and may be re- 
newed for additional periods of 5 years after 
periodic review by the Assistant Secretary. 

(В) REVIEW.—AIl applications to establish 
а national research center shall be reviewed 
by independent experts in accordance with 
standards and guidelines developed by the 
Office pursuant to subsections 
(a)(2)(B)Gv)(X) and (0)(3)(А)(111). Such stand- 
ards and guidelines shall include— 

(i) whether applicants have assembled a 
group of high quality researchers sufficient 
to achieve the mission of the center; 

(ii) whether the proposed organizational 
structure and arrangements will facilitate 
achievement of the mission of the center; 

(iii) whether there is a substantial staff 
commitment to the work of the center; 

(iv) whether the directors and support staff 
are full-time employees, to the extent prac- 
ticable; 

(v) review of the contributions of the appli- 
cant’s primary researchers for the purpose of 
evaluating the appropriateness of such pri- 
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mary researchers’ experiences and expertise 
in the context of the proposed center activi- 
ties, and the adequacy of such primary re- 
searchers’ time commitments to achieve- 
ment of the mission of the center; and 

(vi) the manner in which the results of edu- 
cation research will be disseminated for fur- 
ther use. 

(5) PUBLICATION.—The Assistant Secretary 
shall publish proposed research priorities de- 
veloped by each directorate in the Federal 
Register every 2 years, not later than Octo- 
ber 1 of each year, and shall allow a period of 
60 days for public comments and suggestions. 

(d) NATIONAL DIRECTORATE ON CURRICULUM, 
INSTRUCTION, AND ASSESSMENT.—The Assist- 
ant Secretary shall establish and operate the 
National Directorate on Curriculum, In- 
struction, and Assessment. The directorate 
established under this subsection is author- 
ized to conduct research on— 

(1) methods to improve student achieve- 
ment at all educational levels in core con- 
tent areas; 

(2) methods to improve the process of read- 
ing, the craft of writing, the growth of rea- 
soning skills, and the development of infor- 
mation-finding skills; 

(3) enabling students to develop higher 
order thinking skills; 

(4) methods to teach effectively all stu- 
dents in mixed-ability classrooms; 

(5) developing, identifying, or evaluating 
new educational assessments, including per- 
formance-based and portfolio assessments 
which demonstrate skill and a command of 
knowledge; 

(6) standards for what students should 
know and be able to do, particularly stand- 
ards of desired performance set at inter- 
nationally competitive levels; 

(7) the use of testing in the classroom and 
its impact on improving student achieve- 
ment, including an analysis of how testing 
affects what is taught; 

(8) test bias as such bias affects histori- 
cally underserved girls, women, and minor- 
ity populations; 

(9) test security, accountability, validity, 
reliability and objectivity; 

(10) relevant teacher training and instruc- 
tion in giving a test, scoring a test and in 
the use of test results to improve student 
achievement; 

(11) curriculum development designed to 
meet challenging standards, including State 
efforts to develop such curriculum; 

(12) the need for, and methods of deliver- 
ing, teacher education, development, and in- 
service training; 

(13) curriculum, instruction, and assess- 
ment in vocational education and school-to- 
work transition; 

(14) educational methods and activities to 
reduce and prevent violence in schools; 

(15) the use of technology in learning, 
teaching, and testing; 

(16) methods of involving parents in their 
children’s education and ways to involve 
business, industry, and other community 
partners in promoting excellence in schools; 
and 

(17) other topics relevant to the mission of 
the directorate. 

(e) NATIONAL DIRECTORATE ON THE EDU- 
CATIONAL ACHIEVEMENT OF HISTORICALLY UN- 
DERSERVED POPULATIONS.—The Assistant 
Secretary shall establish and operate a Na- 
tional Directorate on the Educational 
Achievement of Historically Underserved 
Populations, the activities of which shall be 
closely coordinated with those of the direc- 
torate described in subsection (d). The direc- 
torate established under this subsection is 
authorized to conduct research on— 
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(1) the quality of educational opportunities 
afforded historically underserved popu- 
lations, including minority students, stu- 
dents with disabilities, economically dis- 
advantaged students, girls, women, limited- 
English proficient students, and Indian and 
Alaska Native students, particularly the 
quality of educational opportunities afforded 
such populations in highly concentrated 
urban areas and sparsely populated rural 
areas; 

(2) effective institutional practices for ex- 
panding opportunities for such groups; 

(3) methods for overcoming the barriers to 
learning that may impede student achieve- 
ment; 

(4) innovative teacher training and profes- 
sional development methods to help the his- 
torically underserved meet challenging 
standards; 

(5) the use of technology to improve the 
educational opportunities and achievement 
of the historically underserved; 

(6) the means by which parents, commu- 
nity resources and institutions (including 
cultural institutions) can be utilized to sup- 
port and improve the achievement of at-risk 
students; 

(7) methods to improve the quality of the 
education of American Indian and Alaska 
Native students not only in schools funded 
by the Bureau of Indian Affairs, but also in 
public elementary and secondary schools lo- 
cated on or near Indian reservations, includ- 
ing— 

(A) research on mechanisms to facilitate 
the establishment of tribal departments of 
education that assume responsibility for all 
education programs of State educational 
agencies operating on an Indian reservation 
and all education programs funded by the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs on an Indian res- 
ervation; 

(B) research on the development of cul- 
turally appropriate curriculum for American 
Indian and Alaska Native students, including 
American Indian and Alaska Native culture, 
language, geography, history and social 
studies, and graduation requirements related 
to such curriculum; 

(C) research on methods for recruiting, 
training and retraining qualified teachers 
from American Indian and Alaska Native 
communities, including research to promote 
flexibility in the criteria for certification of 
such teachers; 

(D) research on techniques for improving 
the educational achievement of American In- 
dian and Alaska Native students, including 
methodologies to reduce dropout rates and 
increase graduation by such students; and 

(E) research concerning the performance 
by American Indian and Alaska Native stu- 
dents of limited-English proficiency on 
standardized achievement tests, and related 
factors; and 

(8) other topics relevant to the mission of 
the directorate. 

(f) NATIONAL DIRECTORATE ON EARLY CHILD- 
HOOD DEVELOPMENT AND EDUCATION.—The As- 
sistant Secretary shall establish and operate 
the National Directorate on Early Childhood 
Development and Education, which shall 
have a special emphasis on families and com- 
munities as families and communities relate 
to early childhood education. The direc- 
torate established under this subsection is 
authorized to conduct research on— 

(1) effective teaching and learning meth- 
ods, and curriculum; 

(2) instruction that considers the cultural 
experiences of children; 

(3) access to current materials in libraries; 

(4) family literacy and parental involve- 
ment in student learning; 
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(5) the impact that outside influences have 
on learning, including television, and drug 
and alcohol abuse; 

(6) methods for integrating learning in set- 
tings other than the classroom, particularly 
within families and communities; 

(7) teacher training; 

(8) readiness to learn, including topics such 
as prenatal care, nutrition, and health serv- 
ices; 

(9) the use of technology, including meth- 
ods to help parents instruct their children; 
and 

(10) other topics relevant to the mission of 
the directorate. 

(g) NATIONAL DIRECTORATE ON ELEMENTARY 
AND SECONDARY EDUCATIONAL GOVERNANCE, 
FINANCE, POLICYMAKING, AND MANAGEMENT,— 
The Assistant Secretary shall establish and 
operate a National Directorate on Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Educational Governance, 
Finance, Policymaking, and Management. 
The directorate established under this sub- 
section is authorized to conduct research 
on— 

(1) the relationship among finance, organi- 
zation, and management, and educational 
productivity, particularly with respect to 
student achievement across educational lev- 
els and core content areas; 

(2) school-based management, shared deci- 
sionmaking and other innovative school 
structures, and State and local reforms and 
educational policies, which show promise for 
improving student achievement; 

(3) innovative school design, including 
lengthening the school day and the school 
year, reducing class size and building profes- 
sional development into the weekly school 
schedule and, as appropriate, conducting 
such further research as may be rec- 
ommended or suggested by the report issued 
by the National Education Commission on 
Time and Learning pursuant to section 443 of 
the General Education Provisions Act; 

(4) the social organization of schooling and 
the inner-workings of schooling; 

(5) policy decisions at all levels and the im- 
pact of such decisions on school achievement 
and other student outcomes; 

(6) effective approaches to organizing 
learning; 

(7) effective ways of grouping students for 
learning so that a student is not labeled or 
stigmatized in ways that may impede such 
student's achievement; 

(8) the amount of dollars allocated for edu- 
cation that are actually spent on classroom 
instruction; 

(9) the organization, structure, and finance 
of vocational education; 

(10) disparity in school financing among 
States, school districts, and schools funded 
by the Bureau of Indian Affairs; 

(11) the use of technology in areas such as 
assisting in school-based management or 
ameliorating the effects of disparity in 
school financing among States, school dis- 
tricts, and schools funded by the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs; 

(12) approaches to systemic reforms involv- 
ing the coordination of multiple policies at 
the local, State, and Federal levels of gov- 
ernment to promote higher levels of student 
achievement; 

(13) the special adult education needs of 
historically underserved and minority popu- 
lations; 

(14) the involvement of parents and fami- 
lies in the management and governance of 
schools and the education of their children; 
and 

(15) other topics relevant to the mission of 
the directorate. 
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(h) NATIONAL DIRECTORATE ON ADULT EDU- 
CATION, LITERACY AND LIFELONG LEARNING.— 
The Assistant Secretary shall establish and 
operate a National Directorate on Adult 
Education, Literacy and Lifelong Learning. 
The directorate established under this sub- 
section is authorized to conduct research 
on— 

(1) learning and performance of adults, and 
policies and methods for improving learning 
in contexts that include school-to-work, 
worker retraining, and second-language ac- 
quisition; 

(2) the most effective training methods for 
adults to upgrade education and vocational 
skills; 

(3) opportunities for adults to continue 
their education beyond higher education and 
graduate school, in the context of lifelong 
learning and information-finding skills; 

(4) adult literacy and effective methods, in- 
cluding technology, to eliminate illiteracy; 

(5) preparing students for a lifetime of 
work, the ability to adapt through retrain- 
ing to the changing needs of the work force 
and the ability to learn new tasks; 

(6) the use of technology to develop and de- 
liver effective training methods for adults to 
upgrade their education and their vocational 
skills; and 

(7) other topics relevant to the mission of 
the directorate. 

(i) PERSONNEL.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—The Assistant Secretary 
may appoint, for terms not to exceed 3 years 
(without regard to the provisions of title 5, 
United States Code governing appointment 
in the competitive service) and may com- 
pensate (without regard to the provisions of 
chapter 51 and subchapter III of chapter 53 of 
such title relating to classification and Gen- 
eral Schedule pay rates) such scientific or 
professional employees of the Office as the 
Assistant Secretary considers necessary to 
accomplish the functions of the Office. Such 
employees shall not exceed one-fifth of the 
number of full-time, regular scientific or 
professional employees of the Office. The 
rate of basic pay for such employees may not 
exceed the maximum annual rate of pay for 
grade GS-15 under section 5332 of title 5, 
United States Code. 

(2) REAPPOINTMENT.—The Assistant Sec- 
retary may reappoint employees described in 
paragraph (1) upon presentation of a clear 
and convincing justification of need, for 1 ad- 
ditional term not to exceed 3 years. All such 
employees shall work on activities of the Of- 
fice and shall not be reassigned to other du- 
ties outside the Office during their term. 

(j) SELECTION PROCEDURES AND FELLOW- 
SHIPS.— 

(1) SELECTION PROCEDURES.—When making 
competitive awards under this section, the 
Assistant Secretary shall— 

(A) solicit recommendations and advice re- 
garding research priorities, opportunities, 
and strategies from qualified experts, such as 
education professionals and policymakers, li- 
brarians, personnel of the regional edu- 
cational laboratories described in subsection 
(k) and of the research and development cen- 
ters assisted under this section, and the Ad- 
visory Board, as well as parents and other 
members of the general public; 

(В) employ suitable selection procedures 
using the procedures and principles of peer 
review providing an appropriate balance be- 
tween expertise in research and practice for 
all proposals so that technical research 
merit is judged by research experts and pro- 
grammatic relevance is judged by program 
experts, except where such peer review pro- 
cedures are clearly inappropriate given such 
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factors as the relatively small amount of a 
grant or contract or the exigencies of the sit- 
uation; and 

(C) determine that the activities assisted 
will be conducted efficiently, will be of high 
quality, and will meet priority research and 
development needs under this section. 

(2) FELLOWSHIPS.— 

(A) PUBLICATION.—The Assistant Secretary 
shall publish proposed research priorities for 
the awarding of research fellowships under 
this paragraph in the Federal Register every 
2 years, not later than October 1 of each 
year, and shall allow a period of 60 days for 
public comments and suggestions. 

(B) COMPETITION.—Prior to awarding a fel- 
lowship under this paragraph, the Assistant 
Secretary shall invite applicants to compete 
for such fellowships through notice published 
in the Federal Register. 

(С) AUTHORITY.—From amounts appro- 
priated pursuant to the authority of sub- 
section (q)(1), the Assistant Secretary may 
establish and maintain research fellowships 
in the Office, for scholars, researchers, pol- 
icymakers, education practitioners, librar- 
ians, and statisticians engaged in the use, 
collection, and dissemination of information 
about education and educational research. 
Subject to regulations published by the Ав- 
sistant Secretary, fellowships may include 
such stipends and allowances, including trav- 
el and subsistence expenses provided under 
title 5, United States Code, as the Assistant 
Secretary considers appropriate. 

(k) REGIONAL EDUCATIONAL LABORATORIES 
FOR RESEARCH, DISSEMINATION, AND TECH- 
NICAL ASSISTANCE.— 

(1) AUTHORITY.— 

(A) IN GENERAL.—Subject to subparagraph 
(B), the Assistant Secretary shall support at 
least 10 but not more than 20 regional edu- 
cational laboratories established by public 
agencies or private nonprofit organizations. 

(B) SPECIAL RULE.—In any fiscal year in 
which the amount appropriated pursuant to 
the authority of subsection (q)(2) exceeds 
$38,000,000, the Assistant Secretary may use 
the amount in excess of $38,000,000 to support 
a regional educational laboratory serving a 
region not in existence on the day preceding 
the date of enactment of this Act, if such 
amount is equal to or exceeds $2,000,000. 

(С) PRIORITY.—The Assistant Secretary 
shall give priority to supporting a regional 
educational laboratory that involves the 
combination or subdivision of a region or re- 
gions, such that States within a region in ex- 
istence on the day preceding the date of en- 
actment of this Act may be combined with 
States in another such region to form a new 
region so long as such combination does not 
result in any region in existence on such 
date permanently becoming part of a larger 
region, nor of any such region permanently 
subsuming another region. 

(2) DEFINITION.—For purposes of this sub- 
section, the term ‘regional educational lab- 
огабогу” means a public agency or institu- 
tion or a private nonprofit organization 
that— 

(A) serves the education improvement 
needs in a geographic region of the United 
States; and 

(B) advances the National 
Goals. 

(3) DuTIES.—Each regional educational lab- 
oratory shall— 

(A) have as its central mission and primary 
function— 

(i) to develop and disseminate educational 
research products and processes to schools, 
teachers, local educational agencies, State 
educational agencies, librarians, and schools 
funded by the Bureau of Indian Affairs; and 
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(ii) through such development and dissemi- 
nation and the provision of technical assist- 
ance, to help all students learn to challeng- 
ing standards; 

(B) provide technical assistance to State 
and local educational agencies, school 
boards, schools funded by the Bureau of In- 
dian Affairs, State boards of education, 
schools, and librarians in accordance with 
the prioritization described in paragraph 
(4)(B)(vi) and needs related to standard-driv- 
en education reform; 

(C) facilitate school restructuring at the 
individual school level, including technical 
assistance for adapting model demonstration 
grant programs to each school; 

(D) serve the educational development 
needs of the region by providing education 
research in usable forms in order to promote 
school improvement and academic achieve- 
ment and to correct educational deficiencies; 

(E) develop a plan for identifying and serv- 
ing the needs of the region by conducting a 
continuing survey of the educational needs, 
strengths, and weaknesses within the region, 
including a process of open hearings to so- 
licit the views of schools, teachers, adminis- 
trators, parents, local educational agencies, 
librarians, and State educational agencies 
within the region; 

(F) use applied educational research to as- 
sist in solving site-specific problems and to 
assist in development activities; 

(G) conduct applied research projects de- 
signed to serve the particular needs of the 
region only in the event that such quality 
applied research does not exist as deter- 
mined by the regional education laboratory 
or the Department of Education; 

(H) facilitate communication between edu- 
cational experts, school officials, and teach- 
ers, parents, and librarians, to enable such 
individuals to assist schools to develop a 
plan to meet the National Education Goals; 

(1) bring teams of experts together to de- 
velop and implement school improvement 
plans and strategies; 

(J) provide training in— 

(i) the field of education research and re- 
lated areas; 

(ii) the use of new educational methods; 
and 

(iii) the use of information-finding meth- 
ods, practices, techniques, and products de- 
veloped in connection with such training for 
which the regional educational laboratory 
may support internships and fellowships and 
provide stipends; 

(K) coordinate such laboratory’s activities 
with the directorates assisted under this sec- 
tion in designing such laboratory’s services 
and projects, in order to— 

(i) maximize the use of research conducted 
through the directorates in the work of such 
laboratory; 

(ii) keep the directorates apprised of the 
work of the regional educational labora- 
tories in the field; and 

(111) inform the directorates about addi- 
tional research needs identified in the field; 

(L) develop with the State educational 
agencies and library agencies in the region 
and the Bureau of Indian Affairs a plan for 
serving the region; 

(M) collaborate and coordinate services 
with other technical assistance funded by 
the Department of Education; and 

(N) cooperate with other regional labora- 
tories to develop and maintain a national 
network that addresses national education 
problems. 

(4) GOVERNING BOARD.— 

(A) IN GENERAL.—In carrying out the ac- 
tivities described in paragraph (3), each re- 
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gional educational laboratory shall operate 
under the direction of a governing board, the 
members of which— 

(i) are representative of that region; and 

(ii) include teachers and education re- 
searchers. 

(В) DuTIEs.—Each such governing board 
shall— 

(i) determine, subject to the requirements 
of this section and in consultation with the 
Assistant Secretary, the mission of the re- 
gional educational laboratory; 

(ii) ensure that the regional educational 
laboratory attains and maintains a high 
level of quality in its work and products; 

(111) establish standards to ensure that the 
regional educational laboratory has strong 
and effective governance, organization, man- 
agement, and administration, and employs 
qualified staff; 

(iv) direct the regional educational labora- 
tory to carry out the regiona] educational 
laboratory’s duties in a manner as will make 
progress toward achieving the National Edu- 
cation Goals and reforming schools and edu- 
cational systems; 

(v) conduct a continuing survey of the edu- 
cational needs, strengths, and weaknesses 
within the region, including a process of 
open hearings to solicit the views of schools 
and teachers; and 

(vi) prioritize the needs of economically 

disadvantaged urban and rural areas within 
the region and ensure that such needs are 
served by the regional educational labora- 
tory. 
(5) APPLICATION.—Each entity desiring sup- 
port for a regional educational laboratory 
shall submit to the Assistant Secretary an 
application that contains such information 
as the Assistant Secretary may reasonably 
require, including assurances that a regional 
educational laboratory will address the ac- 
tivities described in paragraph (3). 

(6) ADDITIONAL PROJECTS.—In addition to 
activities described in paragraph (3), the As- 
sistant Secretary, from amounts appro- 
priated pursuant to subsection (q)(4), is au- 
thorized to enter into agreements with a re- 
gional educational laboratory for the pur- 
pose of carrying out additional projects to 
enable such regional educational laboratory 
to assist in efforts to achieve the National 
Education Goals and for other purposes. 

(7) SPECIAL RULE.—No regional educational 
laboratory shall, by reason of receipt of as- 
sistance under this section, be ineligible to 
receive any other assistance from the Office 
authorized by law or be prohibited from en- 
gaging in activities involving international 
projects or endeavors. 

(8) PLAN.—Not later than July 1 of each 
year, each regional educational laboratory 
shall submit to the Assistant Secretary a 
plan covering the succeeding fiscal year, in 
which such laboratory's mission, activities 
and scope of work are described, including a 
general description of— 

(A) the plans such laboratory expects to 
submit in the 4 succeeding years; and 

(B) an assessment of how well such labora- 
tory is meeting the needs of the region. 

(9) CONTRACT DURATION.—The Assistant 
Secretary shall enter into a contract for the 
purpose of supporting a regional educational 
laboratory under this subsection for a mini- 
mum of 5 years. The Secretary shall ensure 
that the recompetition cycles for new con- 
tracts for regional educational laboratories 
are carried out in such a manner that the ex- 
piration of the laboratory contracts is con- 
sistent with the reauthorization cycle. 

(10) REVIEW.—The Assistant Secretary 
shall review the work of each regional edu- 
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cational laboratory in the third year that 
such laboratory receives assistance under 
this subsection, and shall evaluate the per- 
formance of such laboratory's activities to 
determine if such activities are consistent 
with the duties described in paragraph (3). 

(11) CoNSTRUCTION.—Nothing in this sub- 
section shall be construed to require any 
modifications in the regional educational 
laboratory contracts in effect on the day pre- 
ceding the date of enactment of this Act. 

(12) ADVANCE PAYMENT SYSTEM.—Each re- 
gional educational laboratory shall partici- 
pate in the advance payment system of the 
Department of Education. 

(13) COORDINATION.—The regional education 
laboratories shall work collaboratively, and 
coordinate the services such laboratories 
provide, with the technical assistance cen- 
ters authorized under the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act of 1965. 

(1) TEACHER RESEARCH DISSEMINATION DEM- 
ONSTRATION PROGRAM.— 

(1) FinpDINGsS.—The Congress finds that 

(A) education research, including research 
funded by the Office, is not having the im- 
pact on the Nation’s schools that such re- 
search should; 

(B) relevant education research and result- 
ing solutions are not being adequately dis- 
seminated to and used by the teachers that 
need such research and solutions; 

(C) there are insufficient linkages between 
the research and development centers as- 
sisted under this section, the regional edu- 
cational laboratories described in subsection 
(k), the National Diffusion Network State 
facilitators, the Education Resources Infor- 
mation Clearinghouses, the comprehensive 
technical assistance centers assisted under 
the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act of 1965, and the public schools to ensure 
that research on effective practice is dis- 
seminated and technical assistance provided 
to all teachers; 

(D) the average teacher has little time to 
plan or engage in a professional dialogue 
with peers about strategies for improved 
learning; 

(E) teachers do not have direct access to 
information systems or networks; 

(F) teachers have little control over what 
inservice education teachers will be offered; 
and 

(G) individual teachers are not encouraged 
to move beyond the walls of their school 
buildings to identify and use outside re- 
sources. 

(2) ESTABLISHMENT. — 

(A) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary is author- 
ized to make grants to, and enter into con- 
tracts or cooperative agreements with, pub- 
lic and private agencies and organizations, 
including institutions of higher education, 
the regional education laboratories, and the 
research and development centers, or consor- 
tia thereof— 

(i) to develop and carry out projects that 
demonstrate effective strategies for helping 
elementary and secondary education teach- 
ers, in both urban and rural areas, become 
knowledgeable about, assist in the design 
and use of, and use, education research, in- 
cluding education research carried out under 
this section; and 

(ii) to develop, implement, and evaluate 
models for creation of teacher research dis- 
semination networks. 

(В) PRIORITY.—In awarding grants and en- 
tering into contracts and cooperative agree- 
ments under subparagraph (A) the Secretary 
shall give priority to entities that have re- 
ceived Federal funds for research and dis- 
semination. 
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(3) APPLICATIONS.— 

(A) IN GENERAL.—An entity desiring to re- 
ceive assistance under this subsection shall 
submit an application to the Secretary in 
such form, at such time, and containing such 
information and assurances as the Secretary 
may require. 

(B) CONTENTS.—Each such application shall 
describe how the project described in the ap- 
plication— 

(i) was developed with the active participa- 
tion of elementary and secondary school 
teachers; 

(ii) will include the continuing participa- 
tion of elementary and secondary school 
teachers in the management of the project; 

(iii) is organized around one or more sig- 
nificant research topics; 

(iv) will involve collaboration with entities 
that have received Federal funds for research 
and dissemination; and 

(v) will sustain over time teacher research 
dissemination networks after Federal fund- 
ing for such networks terminates. 

(4) USE OF FUNDS.—Funds provided under 
this subsection may be used— 

(A) to train elementary and secondary edu- 
cation teachers (particularly new teachers) 
about the sources of education research find- 
ings, including research findings available 
through activities supported by the Office, 
and how to access and use such findings to 
improve the quality of instruction; 

(B) to develop simple formats, both admin- 
istrative and technological, that allow ele- 
mentary and secondary education teachers 
easy access to and use of education research 
findings; 

(C) to share strategies and materials; 

(D) to support professional networks; 

(E) to survey teacher needs in the areas of 
research and development; and 

(F) for other activities designed to support 
elementary and secondary education teach- 
ers in becoming knowledgeable about, assist- 
ing in the design of, and using, educational 
research. 

(5) STIPENDS.—The Secretary may provide 
for the payment of such stipends (including 
allowances for subsistence and other ex- 
penses for elementary and secondary teach- 
ers), as the Secretary determines to be ap- 
propriate, to teachers participating in the 
projects authorized under this subsection. 

(6) COORDINATION.—Recipients of funds 
under this subsection shall, to the greatest 
extent possible, coordinate their activities 
with related activities under the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act of 1965. 

(7) REPORT.—The Secretary shall, within 5 
years of the date of enactment of this Act, 
submit to the Congress a report on the effec- 
tiveness of activities assisted under this sub- 
section. 

(m) OFFICE OF DISSEMINATION AND REFORM 
ASSISTANCE.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—The Assistant Secretary 
shall establish an Office of Dissemination 
and Reform Assistance, which may include 
the Education Resources Information Clear- 
inghouses, the regional educational labora- 
tories, the National Clearinghouse for 
Science and Mathematics Resources, the Na- 
tional Diffusion Network, the National Edu- 
cation Library, and such other programs and 
activities as the Assistant Secretary deems 
appropriate. The Office of Dissemination and 
Reform Assistance shall be headed by a Di- 
rector who shall be appointed by the Assist- 
ant Secretary and have a demonstrated ex- 
pertise and experience in dissemination. 

(2) DUTIES.—In carrying out its dissemina- 
tion activities, the Office of Dissemination 
and Reform Assistance shall— 
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(A) operate a depository for all Depart- 
ment of Education publications and products 
and make available for reproduction such 
publications and products; 

(B) coordinate the dissemination efforts of 
all Office of Educational Research and Im- 
provement program offices, the regional edu- 
cational laboratories, the directorates as- 
sisted under this section, the National Diffu- 
sion Network, and the Education Resources 
Information Clearinghouses; 

(C) disseminate relevant and useful re- 
search, information, products, and publica- 
tions developed through or supported by the 
Department о! Education to schools 
throughout the Nation; 

(D) develop the capacity to connect schools 
and teachers seeking information with the 
relevant regional educational laboratories 
assisted under subsection (k), the National 
Diffusion Network, the directorates assisted 
under this section, and the Education Re- 
sources Information Clearinghouses; and 

(E) provide an annual report to the Sec- 
retary regarding the types of information, 
products, and services that teachers, schools, 
and school districts have requested and have 
determined to be most useful, and describe 
future plans to adapt Department of Edu- 
cation products and services to address the 
needs of the users of such information, prod- 
ucts, and services. 

(3) ADDITIONAL ACTIVITIES.—In addition, 
the Office of Dissemination and Reform As- 
sistance may— 

(A) use media and other educational tech- 
nology to carry out dissemination activities, 
including program development; 

(B) establish and maintain a database on 
all research and improvement efforts funded 
through the Department of Education; 

(C) actively encourage cooperative publish- 
ing of significant publications; 

(D) disseminate information on successful 
models and educational methods which have 
been recommended to the Office of Dissemi- 
nation and Reform Assistance by educators, 
educational organizations, nonprofit organi- 
zations, businesses, and foundations, and dis- 
seminate such models by including, with any 
such information, an identification of the en- 
tity or entities that have recommended the 
program; and 

(E) engage in such other dissemination ac- 
tivities as the Assistant Secretary deter- 
mines necessary. 

(n) NATIONAL DIFFUSION NETWORK STATE 
FACILITATORS.—The National Diffusion Net- 
work described in section 1562 of the Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Education Act of 1965 is 
authorized to provide information through 
National Diffusion Network State 
facilitators on model or demonstration 
projects funded by the Department of Edu- 
cation. For purposes of carrying out this 
subsection, information on such model 
projects does not have to be approved 
through the program effectiveness panel, but 
may be provided directly through the State 
facilitators. In addition, the National Diffu- 
sion Network may disseminate other infor- 
mation available through the Office of Edu- 
cation Dissemination and Reform Assistance 
established under subsection (m) through the 
National Diffusion Network. 

(0) NATIONAL EDUCATION LIBRARY.— 

(1) ESTABLISHMENT.—There shall be estab- 
lished a National Library of Education at 
the Department of Education (hereafter in 
this subsection referred to as the Library“) 
which shall— 

(A) be a national resource center for teach- 
ers, scholars, librarians, State, local, and In- 
dian tribal education officials, parents, and 
other interested individuals; and 
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(B) provide resources to assist in the— 

(i) advancement of research on education; 

(ii) dissemination and exchange of sci- 
entific and other information important to 
pe improvement of education at all levels; 
an 

(iii) improvement of educational achieve- 
ment. 

(2) Mission.—The mission of the Library 
shall be to— 

(A) become a principal center for the col- 
lection, preservation, and effective utiliza- 
tion of the research and other information 
related to education and to the improvement 
of educational achievement; 

(B) strive to ensure widespread access to 
the Library's facilities and materials, cov- 
erage of all education issues and subjects, 
and quality control; 

(C) have an expert library staff; and 

(D) use modern information technology 
that holds the potential to link major librar- 
ies, schools, and educational centers across 
the United States into a network of national 
education resources. 

(3) FUNCTIONS.—The Library shall— 

(А) establish a policy to acquire and рге- 
serve books, periodicals, data, prints, films, 
recordings, and other library materials relat- 
ed to education; 

(B) establish a policy to disseminate infor- 
mation about the materials available in the 
Library; 

(C) make available through loans, photo- 
graphic or other copying procedures, or oth- 
erwise, such materials in the Library as the 
Secretary deems appropriate; and 

(D) provide reference and research assist- 
ance. 

(4) LIBRARIAN.— 

(A) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary shall ap- 
point a librarian to head the Library. 

(B) EXPERIENCE.—The individual appointed 
pursuant to subparagraph (A) shall have ex- 
tensive experience as a librarian. 

(C) SOLICITATION OF NOMINATIONS.—The 
Secretary shall solicit nominations from in- 
dividuals and organizations before making 
the appointment described in subparagraph 
(A). 

(D) SALARY.—The librarian shall be paid at 
not less than the minimum rate of pay pay- 
able for level GS-15 of the General Schedule. 

(p) EDUCATION RESOURCES INFORMATION 
CLEARINGHOUSES.—The Assistant Secretary 
shall establish and support Education Re- 
sources Information Clearinghouses (includ- 
ing directly supporting dissemination serv- 
ices) having such functions as the clearing- 
houses had on the day preceding the date of 
enactment of this Act, except that— 

(1) the Assistant Secretary shall establish 
for the clearinghouses a coherent policy for 
the abstraction from, and inclusion in, the 
educational resources information clearing- 
house system books, periodicals, reports, and 
other materials related to education; and 

(2) the clearinghouses shall collect and dis- 
seminate information on alternative man- 
agement demonstration projects operating 
in public schools throughout the Nation. 

(q) AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS.— 

(1) DIRECTORATES OF EDUCATIONAL RE- 
SEARCH.— 

(A) IN GENERAL.—There are authorized to 
be appropriated $100,000,000 for fiscal year 
1995, and such sums as may be necessary for 
each of the fiscal years 1996 through 1999, to 
carry out subsections (c) through (h), relat- 
ing to the Directorates of Educational Re- 
search. 

(B) APPROPRIATIONS OF $70,000,000 OR LESS.— 
From the amount made available under 
clause (i) in any fiscal year in which the 
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amount appropriated to carry out such 
clause is $70,000,000 or less— 

(i) at least 25 percent of such amount shall 
be available to carry out subsection (d), re- 
lating to the National Directorate on Cur- 
riculum, Instruction, and Assessment; 

(ii) at least 10 percent of such amount shall 
be available to carry out subsection (e), re- 
lating to the National Directorate on the 
Educational Achievement of Historically Un- 
derserved Populations; 

(iii) at least 10 percent of such amount 
shall be available to carry out subsection (f), 
relating to the National Directorate on 
Early Childhood Development and Edu- 
cation; 

(iv) at least 5 percent of such amount shall 
be available to carry out subsection (g), re- 
lating to the National Directorate on Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Educational Govern- 
ance, Finance, Policymaking, and Manage- 
ment; 

(v) at least 5 percent of such amount shall 
be available to carry out subsection (h), re- 
lating to the National Directorate on Adult 
Education, Literacy and Lifelong Learning; 
and 

(vi) not more than 10 percent of such 
amount shall be available to carry out syn- 
thesis and coordination activities described 
in subsection (c)(1)(C). 

(C) APPROPRIATIONS GREATER THAN 
$70,000,000.—From the amount made available 
under clause (i) in any fiscal year in which 
the amount appropriated to carry out such 
clause is greater than $70,000,000— 

(i) at least 30 percent of such amount shall 
be available to carry out subsection (d), re- 
lating to the National Directorate on Cur- 
riculum, Instruction, and Assessment; 

(11) at least 10 percent of such amount shall 
be available to carry out subsection (e), re- 
lating to the National Directorate on the 
Educational Achievement of Historically Un- 
derserved Populations; 

(111) at least 10 percent of such amount 
shall be available to carry out subsection (f), 
relating to the National Directorate on 
Early Childhood Development and Edu- 
cation; 

(iv) at least 10 percent of such amount 
shall be available to carry out subsection (g), 
relating to the National Directorate on Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Educational Govern- 
ance, Finance, Policymaking, and Manage- 
ment; 

(v) at least 10 percent of such amount shall 
be available to carry out subsection (h), re- 
lating to the National Directorate on Adult 
Education, Literacy and Lifelong Learning; 
and 

(vi) not more than 10 percent of such 
amount shall be available to carry out syn- 
thesis and coordination activities described 
in subsection (c)(1)(C). 

(D) SPECIAL RULE.—Not less than 95 per- 
cent of funds appropriated pursuant to the 
authority of clause (i) in any fiscal year 
shall be expended to carry out this section 
through grants, cooperative agreements, or 
contracts. 

(2) REGIONAL EDUCATIONAL LABORATORIES.— 
There are authorized to be appropriated 
$41,000,000 for fiscal year 1995, and such sums 
as may be necessary for each of the fiscal 
years 1996 through 1999, to carry out sub- 
section (k), relating to the regional edu- 
cational laboratories. 

(3) TEACHER RESEARCH DISSEMINATION DEM- 
ONSTRATION PROGRAM.— 

(A) IN GENERAL.—There are authorized to 
be appropriated $10,000,000 for fiscal year 
1995, and such sums as may be necessary for 
each of the fiscal years 1996 through 1999, to 
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carry out the provisions of subsection (1), re- 
lating to the teacher research dissemination 
demonstration program. 

(B) PEER REVIEW.—The Secretary may use 
not more than 0.2 percent of the amount ap- 
propriated pursuant to the authority of sub- 
paragraph (A) for each fiscal year for peer re- 
view of applications under this section. 

(4) OFFICE OF DISSEMINATION AND REFORM 
ASSISTANCE.—There are authorized to be ар- 
propriated $5,000,000 for fiscal year 1995, and 
such sums as may be necessary for each of 
the fiscal years 1996 through 1999, to carry 
out subsections (m) and (k)(6), relating to 
the Office of Education Dissemination and 
Reform Assistance and additional projects 
for regional educational laboratories, respec- 
tively. 

(5) NATIONAL DIFFUSION NETWORK STATE 
FACILITATORS.—There are authorized to be 
appropriated $10,000,000 for the fiscal year 
1995, and such sums as may be necessary for 
each of fiscal years 1996 through 1999, to 
carry out subsection (n), relating to the Na- 
tional Diffusion Network State Facilitators. 

(6) NATIONAL EDUCATION LIBRARY.—There 
are authorized to be appropriated $10,000,000 
for fiscal year 1995, and such sums as may be 
necessary for each of the fiscal years 1996 
through 1999, to carry out subsection (0), re- 
lating to the National Education Library. 

(T) EDUCATION RESOURCES INFORMATION 
CLEARINGHOUSES.—There are authorized to be 
appropriated $10,000,000 for fiscal year 1995, 
and such sums as may be necessary for each 
of the fiscal years 1996 through 1999, to carry 
out subsection (p), relating to the Education 
Resources Information Clearinghouses. 

(8) ADMINISTRATION OF FUNDS.—When more 
than one Federal agency uses funds to sup- 
port a single project under this section, the 
Office may act for all such agencies in ad- 
ministering such funds. 

(r) EXISTING CONTRACTS AND GRANTS.— 

(1) SPECIAL RULE.—Notwithstanding any 
other provision of law, grants or contracts 
for the regional educational laboratories and 
the centers assisted under section 405 of the 
General] Education Provisions Act on the day 
preceding the date of enactment of this Act 
shall remain in effect until the termination 
date of such grants or contracts, except that 
the grants or contracts for such centers 
which terminate before the competition for 
the new centers described in subsection 
(сХЗХВ) is completed may be extended until 
the time that the awards for such new cen- 
ters are made. 

(2) FUNDING.—The Secretary shall use 
amounts appropriated pursuant to the au- 
thority of subsection (q)(1)(A) to support the 
grants or contracts described in paragraph 
а). 


SEC, ___13. SAVINGS PROVISIONS. 


(a) CONTINUING EFFECT OF LEGAL Docu- 
MENTS.—All orders, determinations, rules, 
regulations, permits, agreements, grants, 
contracts, certificates, licenses, registra- 
tions, privileges, and other administrative 
actions— 

(1) which have been issued, made, granted, 
or allowed to become effective by the Presi- 
dent, any Federal agency or official thereof, 
or by a court of competent jurisdiction, in 
the performance of functions of the Office of 
Educational Research and Improvement (as 
such functions existed on the day before the 
date of enactment of this Act); and 

(2) which are in effect at the time this title 
takes effect, or were final before the effec- 
tive date of this title and are to become ef- 
fective on or after the effective date of this 
title, 
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shall continue in effect according to their 
terms until modified, terminated, super- 
seded, set aside, or revoked in accordance 
with law by the President, the Secretary or 
other authorized official, a court of com- 
petent jurisdiction, or by operation of law. 


(b) PROCEEDINGS NOT AFFECTED.—The pro- 
visions of this title shall not affect any pro- 
ceedings, including notices of proposed rule- 
making, or any application for any license, 
permit, certificate, or financial assistance 
pending before the Office of Educational Re- 
search and Improvement at the time this 
title takes effect, with respect to functions 
of such Office but such proceedings and ap- 
plications shall be continued. Orders shall be 
issued in such proceedings, appeals shall be 
taken therefrom, and payments shall be 
made pursuant to such orders, as if this title 
had not been enacted, and orders issued in 
any such proceedings shall continue in effect 
until modified, terminated, superseded, or 
revoked by a duly authorized official, by a 
court of competent jurisdiction, or by oper- 
ation of law. Nothing in this subsection shall 
be deemed to prohibit the discontinuance or 
modification of any such proceeding under 
the same terms and conditions and to the 
same extent that such proceeding could have 
been discontinued or modified if this title 
had not been enacted. 


(с) SUITS МОТ AFFECTED.—The provisions 
of this title shall not affect suits commenced 
before the effective date of this title, and in 
all such suits, proceedings shall be had, ap- 
peals taken, and judgments rendered in the 
same manner and with the same effect as if 
this title had not been enacted. 


(d) NONABATEMENT OF ACTIONS.—No suit, 
action, or other proceeding commenced by or 
against the Office of Educational Research 
and Improvement, or by or against any indi- 
vidual in the official capacity of such indi- 
vidual as an officer of the Office of Edu- 
cational Research and Improvement, shall 
abate by reason of the enactment of this 
title. 


(е) ADMINISTRATIVE ACTIONS RELATING ТО 
PROMULGATION OF REGULATIONS.—Any ad- 
ministrative action relating to the prepara- 
tion or promulgation of a regulation by the 
Office of Educational Research and Improve- 
ment relating to a function of such Office 
under this title may be continued by the Of- 
fice of Educational Research and Improve- 
ment with the same effect as if this title had 
not been enacted. 


SEC. ___14. FIELD READERS. 


Section 402 of the Department of Edu- 
cation Organization Act (20 U.S.C. 3462) is 
amended— 

(1) by inserting ‘‘(a) IN СЕМЕНЛІ..--” before 
“The Secretary“; and 

(2) by adding at the end the following new 
subsection: 


“(b) SPECIAL RULE.— 

“(1) ІМ GENERAL.—Notwithstanding any 
other provision of law, the Secretary may 
use not more than 1 percent of the funds ар- 
propriated for any education program that 
awards such funds on a competitive basis to 
pay the expenses and fees of non-Federal ex- 
perts necessary to review applications and 
proposals for such funds. 

“(2) APPLICABILITY.—The provisions of 
paragraph (1) shall not apply to any edu- 
cation program under which funds are au- 
thorized to be appropriated to pay the fees 
and expenses of non-Federal experts to re- 
view applications and proposals for such 
funds. 
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PART B—EDUCATIONAL IMPROVEMENT 
PROGRAMS 


Subpart 1—International Education Program 
SEC. . 8 TIONAL EDUCATION PRO- 

(a) PROGRAM ESTABLISHED.—The Secretary 
shall carry out an International Education 
Program in accordance with this section 
that shall provide for— 

(1) the study of international education 
programs and delivery systems; and 

(2) an international education exchange 


program. 

(b) ASSESSMENT AND INFORMATION. — The 
Secretary shall award grants for the study, 
evaluation and analysis of education systems 
in other nations, particularly Great Britain, 
France, Germany and Japan. Such studies 
shall focus upon a comparative analysis of 
curriculum, methodology and organizational 
structure, including the length of the school 
year and school дау. In addition, the studies 
shall provide an analysis of successful strate- 
gies employed by other nations to improve 
student achievement, with a specific focus 
upon application to schooling and the Na- 
tional Education Goals. 

(c) INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION EXCHANGE.— 

(1) REQUIREMENT.— 

(A) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary shall carry 
out a program to be known as the Inter- 
national Education Exchange Program. 
Under such program the Secretary shall 
award grants to or enter into contracts with 
organizations with demonstrated effective- 
ness or expertise in international achieve- 
ment comparisons, in order to— 

(i) make available to educators from eligi- 
ble countries exemplary curriculum and 
teacher training programs in civics and gov- 
ernment education and economic education 
developed in the United States; 

(ii) assist eligible countries in the adapta- 
tion and implementation of such programs 
or joint research concerning such programs; 

(iii) create and implement educational pro- 
grams for United States students which draw 
upon the experiences of emerging constitu- 
tional democracies; 

(іу) provide a means for the exchange of 
ideas and experiences in civics and govern- 
ment education and economic education 
among political, educational and private sec- 
tor leaders of participating eligible coun- 
tries; and 

(v) provide support for— 

(I) research and evaluation to determine 
the effects of educational programs on stu- 
dents’ development of the knowledge, skills 
and traits of character essential for the pres- 
ervation and improvement of constitutional 
democracy; and 

(1) effective participation in and the pres- 
ervation and improvement of an efficient 
market economy. 

(B) RESERVATIONS.—In carrying out the 
program described in subparagraph (A), the 
Secretary shall reserve in each fiscal year— 

(i) 50 percent of the amount available to 
carry out this subsection for civics and gov- 
ernment education activities; and 

(ii) 50 percent of such amount for economic 
education activities. 

(2) CONTRACT AUTHORIZED.— 

(A) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary is author- 
ized to contract with independent nonprofit 
educational organizations to carry out the 
provisions of this subsection. 

(B) NUMBER.—The Secretary shall award at 
least 1 but not more than 3 contracts de- 
scribed in subparagraph (A) in each of the 
areas described in clauses (i) and (ii) of para- 
graph (1)(B). 

(C) AVOIDANCE OF DUPLICATION.—The Sec- 
retary shall award contracts described in 
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subparagraph (A) so as to avoid duplication 
of activities in such contracts. 

(D) REQUIREMENTS.—Each organization 
with which the Secretary enters into a con- 
tract pursuant to subparagraph (A) shall— 

(i) be experienced in— 

(I) the development and national imple- 
mentation of curricular programs in civics 
and government education and economic 
education for students from grades kinder- 
garten through 12 in local, intermediate, and 
State educational agencies, in schools fund- 
ed by the Bureau of Indian Affairs, and in 
private schools throughout the Nation with 
the cooperation and assistance of national 
professional educational organizations, col- 
leges and universities, and private sector or- 
ganizations; 

(II) the development and implementation 
of cooperative university and school based 
inservice training programs for teachers of 
grades kindergarten through grade 12 using 
scholars from such relevant disciplines as 
political science, political philosophy, his- 
tory, law and economics; 

(III) the development of model curricular 
frameworks in civics and government edu- 
cation and economic education; 

(IV) the administration of international 
seminars on the goals and objectives of 
civics and government education or eco- 
nomic education in constitutional democ- 
racies (including the sharing of curricular 
materials) for educational leaders, teacher 
trainers, scholars in related disciplines, and 
educational policymakers; and 

(V) the evaluation of civics and govern- 
ment education or economic education pro- 
grams; and 

(ii) have the authority to subcontract with 
other organizations to carry out the provi- 
sions of this subsection. 

(3) ACTIVITIES.—The international edu- 
cation program described in this subsection 
shall— 

(A) provide eligible countries with— 

(i) seminars on the basic principles of 
United States constitutional democracy and 
economics, including seminars on the major 
governmental and economic institutions and 
systems in the United States, and visits to 
such institutions; 

(ii) visits to school systems, institutions of 
higher learning, and nonprofit organizations 
conducting exemplary programs in civics 
and government education and economic 
education in the United States; 

(iii) home stays in United States commu- 
nities; 

(iv) translations and adaptations regarding 
United States civics and government edu- 
cation and economic education curricular 
programs for students and teachers, and in 
the case of training programs for teachers 
translations and adaptations into forms use- 
ful in schools in eligible countries, and joint 
research projects in such areas; 

(v) translation of basic documents of 
United States constitutional government for 
use in eligible countries, such as The Federal- 
ist Papers, selected writings of Presidents 
Adams and Jefferson and the Anti-Federal- 
ists, and more recent works on political the- 
ory, constitutional law and economics; and 

(vi) research and evaluation assistance to 
determine— 

(I) the effects of educational programs on 
students’ development of the knowledge, 
skills and traits of character essential for 
the preservation and improvement of con- 
stitutional democracy; and 

(П) effective participation in and the pres- 
ervation and improvement of an efficient 
market economy; 
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(B) provide United States participants 
with— 

(i) seminars on the histories, economics 
and governments of eligible countries; 

(ii) visits to school systems, institutions of 
higher learning, and organizations conduct- 
ing exemplary programs in civics and gov- 
ernment education and economic education 
located in eligible countries; 

(iii) home stays in eligible countries; 

(iv) assistance from educators and scholars 
in eligible countries in the development of 
curricular materials on the history, govern- 
ment and economics of such countries that 
are useful in United States classrooms; 

(v) opportunities to provide on-site dem- 
onstrations of United States curricula and 
pedagogy for educational leaders in eligible 
countries; and 

(vi) research and evaluation assistance to 
determine— 

(I) the effects of educational programs on 
students’ development of the knowledge, 
skills and traits of character essential for 
the preservation and improvement of con- 
stitutional democracy; and 

(1) effective participation in and improve- 
ment of an efficient market economy; and 

(C) assist participants from eligible coun- 
tries and the United States in participating 
in international conferences on civics and 
government education and economic edu- 
cation for educational leaders, teacher train- 
ers, scholars in related disciplines, and edu- 
cational policymakers. 

(4) PRINTED MATERIALS AND PROGRAMS.—All 
printed materials and programs provided to 
foreign nations under this subsection shall 
bear the logo and text used by the Marshall 
Plan after World War П, that is, clasped 
hands with the inscription “А gift from the 
American people to the people of (insert 
name of country)”. 

(5) PARTICIPANTS.—The primary partici- 
pants in the international education pro- 
gram assisted under this subsection shall be 
leading educators in the areas of civics and 
government education and economic edu- 
cation, including curriculum and teacher 
training specialists, scholars in relevant dis- 
ciplines, and educational policymakers, from 
the United States and eligible countries. 

(6) PERSONNEL AND TECHNICAL EXPERTS.— 
The Secretary is authorized to provide De- 
partment of Education personnel and tech- 
nical experts to assist eligible countries es- 
tablish and implement a database or other 
effective methods to improve educational de- 
livery systems, structure and organization. 

(7) DEFINITIONS.—For the purpose of this 
subsection the term “eligible country” 
means a Central European country, an East- 
ern European country, Lithuania, Latvia, 
Estonia, Georgia, the Commonwealth of 
Independent States, and any country that 
formerly was a republic of the Soviet Union 
whose political independence is recognized in 
the United States. 


(4) AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS.— 

(1) ASSESSMENT AND INFORMATION.—There 
are authorized to be appropriated $1,000,000 
for fiscal year 1995, and such sums as may be 
necessary for each of the fiscal years 1996 
through 1999, to carry out subsection (b). 

(2) INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION EXCHANGE.— 
There are authorized to be appropriated 
$10,000,000 for fiscal year 1995, and such sums 
as may be necessary for each of the fiscal 
years 1996 through 1999, to carry out sub- 
section (c). 
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Subpart 2—Amendments to the Carl D. Per- 
kins Vocational and Applied Technology 
Education Act 

SEC. ___31. NATIONAL OCCUPATIONAL INFORMA- 
TION COORDINATING COMMITTEE. 
Section 422 of the Carl D. Perkins Voca- 

tional and Applied Technology Education 

Act (20 U.S.C. 2422) is amended— 

(1) in paragraph (2) of subsection (a), by in- 
serting ‘(including postsecondary employ- 
ment and training programs)“ after train- 
ing programs“; and 

(2) іп subsection (b) 

(А) by redesignating subparagraphs (А) and 
(В) as paragraphs (1) and (2), respectively: 

(В) in the matter preceding paragraph (1) 
(as redesignated іп subparagraph (A), by in- 
serting the State board or agency govern- 
ing higher education,” after ‘coordinating 
council,”’; and 

(C) in paragraph (1) (as redesignated in sub- 
paragraph (A) 

(i) by striking “Act and оГ” and inserting 
“Act, of’; and 

(ii) by inserting “and of the State board ог 
agency governing higher education” after 
“Job Training Partnership Act”; 

(3) by redesignating subsection (d) as sub- 
section (e); and 

(4) by inserting after subsection (c) the fol- 
lowing new subsection: 

“(4) DATA COLLECTION SYSTEM.—In the de- 
velopment and design of a system to provide 
data on graduation or completion rates, job 
placement rates from occupationally specific 
programs, licensing rates, and awards of high 
school graduate equivalency diplomas 
(GED), each State board for higher education 
shall develop a data collection system the 
results of which can be integrated into the 
occupational information system developed 
under this section.“. 

Subpart 3— Elementary Mathematics and 

Science Equipment Program 

SEC. 41. SHORT TITLE. 

This subpart may be cited as the ‘‘Elemen- 
tary Mathematics and Science Equipment 
Act". 

БЕС. 42.8ТАТЕМЕМТ OF PURPOSE. 

It is the purpose of this subpart to raise 
the quality of instruction in mathematics 
and science in the Nation's elementary 
schools by providing equipment and mate- 
rials necessary for hands-on instruction 
through assistance to State and local edu- 
cational agencies. 

SEC. ___43. PROGRAM AUTHORIZED. 

The Secretary is authorized to make allot- 
ments to State educational agencies under 
section 44 to enable such agencies to 
award grants to local educational agencies 
for the purpose of providing equipment and 
materials to elementary schools to improve 
mathematics and science education in such 
schools. 

SEC. __ 44, ALLOTMENTS OF FUNDS. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—From the amount appro- 
priated under section 50 for any fiscal 
year, the Secretary shall reserve— 

(1) not more than one-half of 1 percent for 
allotment among Guam, American Samoa, 
the Virgin Islands, the Northern Mariana Is- 
lands, the Republic of the Marshall Islands, 
the Federated States of Micronesia, and the 
Republic of Palau according to their respec- 
tive needs for assistance under this subpart; 
and 

(2) one-half of 1 percent for programs for 
Indian students served by schools funded by 
the Secretary of the Interior which are con- 
sistent with the purposes of this subpart. 

(b) ALLOTMENT.—The remainder of the 
amount so appropriated (after meeting re- 
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quirements in subsection (a)) shall be allot- 
ted among State educational agencies so 
that— 

(1) one-half of such remainder shall be dis- 
tributed by allotting to each State edu- 
cational agency an amount which bears the 
same ratio to such one-half of such remain- 
der as the number of children aged 5 to 17, 
inclusive, in the State bears to the number 
of such children in all States; and 

(2) one-half of such remainder shall be dis- 
tributed according to each State’s share of 
allocations under chapter 1 of title I of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 
1965, 
except that no State educational agency 
shall receive less than one-half of 1 percent 
of the amount available under this sub- 
section in any fiscal year or less than the 
amount allotted to such State for fiscal year 
1988 under title П of the Education for Eco- 
nomic Security Act. 

(c) REALLOTMENT OF UNUSED FUNDS.—The 
amount of any State educational agency’s 
allotment under subsection (b) for any fiscal 
year to carry out this subpart which the Sec- 
retary determines will not be required for 
that fiscal year to carry out this subpart 
shall be available for reallotment from time 
to time, on such dates during that year as 
the Secretary may determine, to other State 
educational agencies in proportion to the 
original allotments to those State edu- 
cational agencies under subsection (b) for 
that year but with such proportionate 
amount for any of those other State edu- 
cational agencies being reduced to the ex- 
tent it exceeds the sum the Secretary esti- 
mates that the State educational agency 
needs and will be able to use for that year, 
and the total of those reductions shall be 
similarly reallotted among the State edu- 
cational agencies whose proportionate 
amounts were not so reduced. Any amounts 
reallotted to a State educational agency 
under this subsection during a year shall be 
deemed a subpart of the State educational 
agency’s allotment under subsection (b) for 
that year. 

(4) DEFINITION.—For the purposes of this 
subpart the term “State” means each of the 
50 States, the District of Columbia, and the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. 

(е) DaTa.—The number of children aged 5 
to 11, inclusive, in the State and in all States 
shall be determined by the Secretary on the 
basis of the most recent satisfactory data 
available to the Secretary. 

SEC. __45. STATE APPLICATION. 

(a) APPLICATION.—Each State educational 
agency desiring to receive an allotment 
under this subpart shall file an application 
with the Secretary which covers a period of 
5 fiscal years. Such application shall be filed 
at such time, in such manner, and contain- 
ing or accompanied by such information as 
the Secretary may reasonably require. 

(b) CONTENTS OF APPLICATION.—Each appli- 
cation described in subsection (a) shall— 

(1) provide assurances that— 

(A) the State educational agency shall use 
the allotment provided under this subpart to 
award grants to local educational agencies 
within the State to enable such local edu- 
cational agencies to provide assistance to 
schools served by such agency to carry out 
the purpose of this subpart; 

(B) the State educational agency will pro- 
vide such fiscal control and funds accounting 
as the Secretary may require; 

(C) every public elementary school in the 
State is eligible to receive assistance under 
this subpart once over the 5-year duration of 
the program assisted under this subpart; 
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(D) funds provided under this subpart will 
supplement, not supplant, State and local 
funds made available for activities author- 
ized under this subpart; 

(E) during the 5-year period described in 
the application, the State educational agen- 
cy will evaluate its standards and programs 
for teacher preparation and inservice profes- 
sional development for elementary mathe- 
matics and science; 

(F) the State educational agency will take 
into account the needs for greater access to 
and participation in mathematics and 
science by students and teachers from his- 
torically underrepresented groups, including 
females, minorities, individuals with lim- 
ited-English proficiency, the economically 
disadvantaged, and individuals with disabil- 
ities; and 

(G) that the needs of teachers and students 
in areas with high concentrations of low-in- 
come students and sparsely populated areas 
will be given priority in awarding assistance 
under this subpart; 

(2) provide, if appropriate, a description of 
how funds paid under this subpart will be co- 
ordinated with State and local funds and 
other Federal resources, particularly with 
respect to programs for the professional de- 
velopment and inservice training of elemen- 
tary school teachers in science and mathe- 
matics; and 

(3) describe procedures— 

(A) for submitting applications for pro- 
grams described in sections 236 and 237 for 
distribution of assistance under this subpart 
within the State; and 

(B) for approval of applications by the 
State educational agency, including appro- 
priate procedures to assure that such agency 
will not disapprove an application without 
notice and opportunity for a hearing. 

(c) STATE ADMINISTRATION.—Not more than 
5 percent of the funds allotted to each State 
educational agency under this subpart shall 
be used for the administrative costs of such 
agency associated with carrying out the pro- 
gram assisted under this subpart. 

SEC. 46. LOCAL APPLICATION. 

(a) APPLICATION.—A local educational 
agency that desires to receive a grant under 
this subpart shall submit an application to 
the State educational agency. Each such ap- 
plication shall contain assurances that each 
school served by the local educational agen- 
cy shall be eligible for assistance under this 
85 only once. 

(b) CONTENTS ОҒ APPLICATION. — Each appli- 
cation described in subsection (a) shall 

(1) describe how the local educational 
agency plans to set priorities on the use and 
distribution among schools of grant funds re- 
ceived under this subpart to meet the pur- 
pose of this subpart; 

(2) include assurances that the local edu- 
cational agency has made every effort to 
match on a dollar-for-dollar basis from pri- 
vate or public sources the funds received 
under this subpart, except that no such ap- 
plication shall be penalized or denied assist- 
ance under this subpart based on failure to 
provide such matching funds; 

(3) describe, if applicable, how funds under 
this subpart will be coordinated with State, 
local, and other Federal resources, especially 
with respect to programs for the professional 
development and inservice training of ele- 
mentary school teachers in science and 
mathematics; and 

(4) describe the process which will be used 
to determine different levels of assistance to 
be awarded to schools with different needs. 

(с) PRIORITY.—In awarding grants under 
this subpart, the State educational agency 
shall give priority to applications that— 
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(1) assign highest priority to providing as- 
sistance to schools which— 

(A) are most seriously underequipped; or 

(B) serve large numbers or percentages of 
economically disadvantaged students; 

(2) are attentive to the needs of underrep- 
resented groups in science and mathematics; 

(3) demonstrate how science and mathe- 
matics equipment will be part of a com- 
prehensive plan of curriculum planning or 
implementation and teacher training sup- 
porting hands-on laboratory activities; and 

(4) assign priority to providing equipment 
and materials for students in grades 1 
through 6. 


SEC. 47. PARTICIPATION OF PRIVATE 
SCHOOLS. 


(a) PARTICIPATION OF PRIVATE SCHOOLS.— 
To the extent consistent with the number of 
children in the State or in the school district 
of each local educational agency who are en- 
rolled in private nonprofit elementary 
schools, such State educational agency shall, 
after consultation with appropriate private 
school representatives, make provision for 
including services and arrangements for the 
benefit of such children as will assure the eq- 
uitable participation of such children in the 
purposes and benefits of this subpart. 

(b) WAIVER.—If by reason of any provision 
of State law a local educational agency is 
prohibited from providing for the рагбісіра- 
tion of children or teachers from private 
nonprofit schools as required by subsection 
(a), or if the Secretary determines that a 
State or local educational agency has sub- 
stantially failed or is unwilling to provide 
for such participation on an equitable basis, 
the Secretary shall waive such requirements 
and shall arrange for the provision of serv- 
ices to such children or teachers subject to 
the requirement of this section. Such waiv- 
ers shall be subject to consultation, with- 
holding, notice, and judicial review require- 
ments described in section 1017 of the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act of 
1965. 

SEC. ___ 48, PROGRAM REQUIREMENTS. 

(a) COORDINATION.—Each State educational 
agency receiving an allotment under this 
subpart shall— 

(1) disseminate information to school dis- 
tricts and schools, including private non- 
profit elementary schools, regarding the pro- 
gram assisted under this subpart; 

(2) evaluate applications of local edu- 
cational agencies; 

(3) award grants to local educational agen- 
cies based on the priorities described in sec- 
tion 4600) and 

(4) evaluate local educational agencies’ 
end-of-year summaries and submit such eval- 
uation to the Secretary. 

(b) LIMITATIONS ON USE OF FUNDS.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—Except as provided іп 
paragraph (2), grant funds and matching 
funds under this subpart only shall be used 
to purchase science equipment, science ma- 
terials, or mathematical manipulative mate- 
rials and shall not be used for computers, 
computer peripherals, software, textbooks, 
or staff development costs. 

(2) CAPITAL IMPROVEMENTS.—Grant funds 
under this subpart may not be used for cap- 
ital improvements. Not more than 50 percent 
of any matching funds provided by the local 
educational agency may be used for capital 
improvements of classroom science facilities 
to support the hands-on instruction that this 
subpart is intended to support, such as the 
installation of electrical outlets, plumbing, 
lab tables or counters, or ventilation mecha- 
nisms. 
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SEC. 40. FEDERAL ADMINISTRATION. 

(a) TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE AND EVALUATION 
PROCEDURES.—The Secretary shall provide 
technical assistance and, in consultation 
with State and local representatives of the 
program assisted under this subpart, shall 
develop procedures for State and local eval- 
uations of the programs assisted under this 
subpart. 

(b) REPORT.—The Secretary shall report to 
the Congress each year on the program as- 
sisted under this subpart. 

SEC. 50. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIA- 
TIONS, 


There are authorized to be appropriated 
$10,000,000 for fiscal year 1995, and such sums 
as may be necessary for each of the fiscal 
years 1996 through 1999, to carry out this 
subpart. 

Subpart 4—Media Instruction 
БЕС. 51. MEDIA INSTRUCTION. 

(a) GRANTS AUTHORIZED.—The Secretary 
shall enter into a contract with an independ- 
ent nonprofit organization described in sub- 
section (b) for the establishment of a na- 
tional multimedia television-based project 
directed to homes, schools and after-school 
programs that is designed to motivate and 
improve the reading comprehension and 
writing coherence of elementary school-age 
children. 

(b) DEMONSTRATED EFFECTIVENESS.—The 
Secretary shall award the contract described 
in subsection (a) to an independent nonprofit 
organization that has demonstrated effec- 
tiveness in educational programming and de- 
velopment on a nationwide basis. 

(c) AUTHORIZATION AND APPROPRIATIONS.— 
There are authorized to be appropriated 
$5,000,000 for fiscal year 1995, and such sums 
as may be necessary for fiscal year 1996 and 
fiscal year 1997, to carry out this section. 

Subpart 5—Star Schools 
SEC. __ 61. STAR SCHOOLS, 

Subsection (a) of section 908 of the Star 
Schools Assistance Act (20 U.S.C. 4085b(a)) is 
amended by striking greater“ and inserting 
“Чеввег”. 

Subpart 6—Office of Comprehensive School 

Health Education 
___71. OFFICE OF 
SCHOOL HEALTH EDUCATION, 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Subsection (c) of section 
4605 of the Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act of 1965 (20 U.S.C. 3155(c)) is 
amended— 

(1) in the matter preceding paragraph (1), 
by striking Office of the Secretary“ and in- 
serting Office of Elementary and Secondary 
Education”; and 

(2) by adding at the end the following new 
paragraph: 

(4) To act as a liaison office for the co- 
ordination of the activities undertaken by 
the Office under this section with related ac- 
tivities of the Department of Health and 
Human Services and to expand school health 
education research grant programs under 
this section.“. 

(b) TRANSITION.—The Secretary shall take 
all appropriate actions to facilitate the 
transfer of the Office of Comprehensive 
School Health Education pursuant to the 
amendment made by subsection (a). 

Subpart 7—Minority-Focused Civics 
Education 
SEC. ___ 81. SHORT TITLE. 

This subpart may be cited as the “Міпог- 
ity-Focused Civics Education Act of 1993”. 
SEC. 82. PURPOSES. 

It is the purpose of this subpart— 

(1) to encourage improved instruction for 
minorities and Native Americans in Amer- 
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ican government and civics through a na- 
tional program of accredited summer teach- 
er training and staff development seminars 
or institutes followed by academic year in- 
service training programs conducted on col- 
lege and university campuses or other appro- 
priate sites, for— 

(A) social studies and other teachers re- 
sponsible for American history, government, 
and civics classes; and 

(B) other educators who work with minor- 
ity and Native American youth; and 

(2) through such improved instruction to 
improve minority and Native American stu- 
dent knowledge and understanding of the 
American system of government. 


(a) GRANTS AUTHORIZED.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary is author- 
ized to make grants to eligible entities for 
the development and implementation of sem- 
inars in American government and civics for 
elementary and secondary school teachers 
and other educators who work with minority 
and Native American students. 

(2) AWARD RULE.—In awarding grants under 
this subpart, the Secretary shall ensure that 
there is wide geographic distribution of such 


nts. 

(b) AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS.— 
There are authorized to be appropriated 
$5,000,000 for fiscal 1995, and such sums as 
may be necessary for each of the fiscal years 
1996, 1997, and 1998, to carry out this subpart. 
SEC. 84. DEFINITIONS. 

For purposes of this subpart— 

(1) the term “eligible entity“ means a 
State educational agency, an institution of 
higher education or a State higher education 
agency, or a public or private nonprofit orga- 
nization, with experience in coordinating or 
conducting teacher training seminars in 
American government and civics education, 
or a consortium thereof; and 

(2) the term “State higher education agen- 
су” means the officer or agency primarily 
responsible for the State supervision of high- 
er education. 

SEC. ___85. APPLICATIONS. 

(a) APPLICATION REQUIRED.—Each eligible 
entity desiring a grant under this subpart 
shall submit an application to the Secretary, 
at such time, in such manner and containing 
or accompanied by such information as the 
Secretary may reasonably require. 

(b) CONTENTS OF APPLICATION.—Each appli- 
cation submitted pursuant to subsection (a) 
shall— 

(1) define the learning objectives and 
course content of each seminar to be held 
and describe the manner in which seminar 
participants shall receive substantive aca- 
demic instruction in the principles, institu- 
tions and processes of American government; 

(2) provide assurances that educators suc- 
cessfully participating in each seminar will 
qualify for either graduate credit or profes- 
sional development or advancement credit 
according to the criteria established by a 
State or local educational agency; 

(3) describe the manner in which seminar 
participants shall receive exposure to a 
broad array of individuals who are actively 
involved in the political process, including 
political party representatives drawn equal- 
ly from the major political parties, as well as 
representatives of other organizations in- 
volved in the political process; 

(4) provide assurances that the seminars 
will be conducted on a nonpartisan basis; 

(5) describe the manner in which the semi- 
nars will address the role of minorities or 
Native Americans in the American political 
process, including such topics as— 
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(A) the history and current political state 
of minorities or Native Americans; 

(B) recent research on minority or Native 
American political socialization patterns 
and cognitive learning styles; and 

(C) studies of political participation pat- 
terns of minorities or Native Americans; 

(6) describe the pedagogical elements for 
teachers that will enable teachers to develop 
effective strategies and lesson plans for 
teaching minorities or Native American stu- 
dents at the elementary and secondary 
school levels; 

(7) identify the eligible entities which will 
conduct the seminars for which assistance is 
sought; 

(8) in the case that the eligible entity is an 
institution of higher education, describe the 
plans for collaborating with national organi- 
zations in American government and civics 
education; 

(9) provide assurances that during the aca- 
demic year educators participating in the 
summer seminars will provide inservice 
training programs based upon what such 
educators have learned and the curricular 
materials such educators have developed or 
acquired for their peers in their school sys- 
tems with the approval and support of their 
school administrators; and 

(10) describe the activities or services for 
which assistance is sought, including activi- 
ties and services such as— 

(A) development of seminar curricula; 

(B) development and distribution of in- 
structional materials; 

(C) scholarships for participating teachers; 
and 

(D) program assessment and evaluation. 

(с) PRIORITY.—The Secretary, in approving 
applications for assistance under this sub- 
part, shall give priority to applications 
which demonstrate that— 

(1) the applicant will serve teachers who 
teach in schools with a large number or con- 


students; 

(2) the applicant has demonstrated na- 
tional experience in conducting or coordinat- 
ing accredited summer seminars in Amer- 
ican government or civics education for ele- 
mentary and secondary school teachers; 

(3) the applicant will coordinate or conduct 
seminars on a national or multistate basis 
through a collaboration with an institution 
of higher education, State higher education 
agency or a public or private nonprofit orga- 
nization, with experience in coordinating or 
conducting teacher training programs in 
American government and civics education; 

(4) the applicant will coordinate or conduct 
seminars designed for more than one minor- 
ity student population and for Native Ameri- 
cans; and 

(5) the applicant will coordinate or conduct 
seminars that offer a combination of aca- 
demic instruction in American government, 
exposure to the practical workings of the po- 
litical system, and training in appropriate 
pedagogical techniques for working with mi- 
nority and Native American students. 

PART C—DEFINITIONS 
БЕС. 91. DEFINITIONS. 

For the purpose of this title— 

(1) the term “elementary school“ has the 
same meaning given to such term by section 
1471(8) of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act of 1965; 

(2) the term “institution of higher edu- 
cation” has the same meaning given to such 
term by section 1201(а) of the Higher Edu- 
cation Act of 1965; 

(3) the term local educational agency“ 
has the same meaning given to such term by 
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section 1471(12) of the Elementary and Sec- 

ondary Education Act of 1965; 

(4) the term “secondary school” has the 
same meaning given to such term by section 
1471(21) of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act of 1965; 

(5) the term Secretary“ means the Sec- 
retary of Education; and 

(6) the term State educational agency” 
has the same meaning given such term by 
section 1471(23) of the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act of 1965. 

In section 3, in the matter preceding para- 
graph (1), strike title У" and insert titles 
V and 

At the appropriate place in the table of 
contents, insert the following: 

TITLE __—EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 

AND IMPROVEMENT 

Sec. 01. Short title. 

PART A—OFFICE OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 

AND IMPROVEMENT 

11. Repeal. 

12. Office of Educational Research 

and Improvement. 

Sec. ___13. Savings provisions. 

Sec. 14. Field readers. 

PART B—EDUCATIONAL IMPROVEMENT 

PROGRAMS 
SUBPART 1—INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION 
PROGRAM 
21. International Education Pro- 
gram. 

SUBPART 2—AMENDMENTS TO THE CARL 
D. PERKINS VOCATIONAL AND APPLIED TECH- 
NOLOGY EDUCATION ACT 

Sec. 31. National Occupational Informa- 

tion Coordinating Committee. 

SUBPART 3—ELEMENTARY MATHEMATICS AND 

SCIENCE EQUIPMENT PROGRAM 


Sec. 
Sec. 


Sec. 


Sec. 41. Short title. 
Sec. 42. Statement of purpose. 
Sec. 43. Program authorized. 
Sec. 44. Allotments of funds. 
Sec. 45. State application. 
Sec. 46. Local application. 
Sec. 47. Participation of private schools. 
Sec. __ 48. Program requirements. 
Sec. 49. Federal administration. 
Sec. 50. Authorization of appropriations. 
SUBPART 4—MEDIA INSTRUCTION 
Sec. 51. Media instruction. 
SUBPART 5—STAR SCHOOLS 
Sec. бі. Star schools. 


SUBPART 6—OFFICE OF COMPREHENSIVE SCHOOL 
HEALTH EDUCATION 


Sec. 71. Office of Comprehensive School 

Health Education. 
SUBPART 7—MINORITY-FOCUSED CIVICS 
EDUCATION 

Sec. ___ 81. Short title. 

Sec. 82. Purposes. 

Sec. 89. Grants authorized; authoriza- 
tion of appropriations. 

Sec. 84. Definitions. 

Sec. __ 85. Applications. 
PART C—DEFINITIONS 

Sec. 91. Definitions. 


GLENN AMENDMENT NO. 1410 


Mr. KENNEDY (for Mr. GLENN) pro- 
posed an amendment to amendment 
No. 1409 proposed by Mr. PELL to the 
bill, S. 1150, supra; as follows: 

At the end of the amendment, insert the 
following: 

SEC. . HOME INSTRUCTION PROGRAM FOR PRE- 
SCHOOL YOUNGSTERS. 

Subsection (b) of section 1052 of the Ейе- 

mentary and Secondary Education Act of 
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1965 (20 U.S.C. 2742(b)) is amended by adding 
at the end the following new paragraph: 

*(4)(A)(i) In any fiscal year in which this 
subsection applies, each State that receives 
а grant under this part may use not more 
than 20 percent of such grant funds in ac- 
cordance with this part (other than sections 
1054(a), 1054(b), and 1055) to pay the Federal 
share of the cost of establishing, operating, 
or expanding a Home Instruction Program 
for Preschool Youngsters that is not eligible 
to receive assistance under this part due to 
the application of such sections. 

(ii) Each State establishing, operating ог 
expanding a Home Instruction Program for 
Preschool Youngsters pursuant to clause (i) 
shall give priority to establishing, operating 
or expanding, respectively, such a program 
that targets— 

“(1) working poor families or near poor 
families that do not qualify for assistance 
under the early childhood programs under 
the Head Start Act or this chapter; and 

“(П) parents who have limited or unsuc- 
cessful formal schooling. 

“(В) For the purpose of carrying out sub- 
paragraph (A), a Home Instruction Program 
for Preschool Youngsters that is not eligible 
to receive assistance under this part due to 
the application of sections 1054(a), 1054(b), 
and 1055 shall be deemed to be an eligible en- 
tity. 

“(С) For the purpose of this paragraph— 

“(i) the term ‘Home Instruction Program 
for Preschool Youngsters’ means a voluntary 
early-learning program, for parents with one 
or more children between age 3 through 5, in- 
clusive, that— 

“(1) provides support, training, and appro- 
priate educational materials, necessary for 
parents to implement a school-readiness, 
home instruction program for the child; and 

“(П) includes— 

“(аа) group meetings with other parents 
participating in the program; 

(bb) individual and group learning experi- 
ences with the parent and child; 

(oc) provision of resource materials on 
child development and parent-child learning 
activities; and 

“(44) other activities that enable the par- 
ent to improve learning in the home; 

“(ii) the term ‘limited or unsuccessful for- 
mal schooling’ means the— 

“(1) completion of secondary school with 
low achievement during enrollment; 

“(П) noncompletion of secondary school 
with low achievement during enrollment; or 

(III) lack of а certificate of graduation 
from a school providing secondary education 
or the recognized equivalent of such certifi- 


cate; 

“(iii) the term ‘near poor families’ means 
families that have an income that is approxi- 
mately 130 percent of the poverty line (as de- 
fined by the Office of Management and Budg- 
et, and revised annually in accordance with 
section 673(2) of the Community Services 
Block Grant Act; and 

“(іу) the term ‘working poor families’ 
means families that— 

“(1) have family members— 

“(аа) who are working; or 

(bb) who were looking for work during the 
6 months prior to the date on which the de- 
termination is made; and 

“(П) earn an income not in excess of 150 
percent of the poverty line as described in 
clause (111).". 


BOND (AND OTHERS) AMENDMENT 
NO. 1411 


Mr. KENNEDY (for Mr. Вомр, for 
himself and Mr. DODD, Mr. ROCKE- 
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FELLER, Мг. HEFLIN, Мг. SHELBY, Mr. 
CHAFEE, Mr. GLENN, Mr. PRYOR, Mr. 
DANFORTH, Mr. HATFIELD, Mr. STEVENS, 
Mr. KOHL, Mr. INOUYE, Mr. DOMENICI, 
Mr. BINGAMAN, Мг. HOLLINGS, Mr. 
DECONCINI, and Mr. COCHRAN) proposed 
an amendment to the bill, S. 1150, 
supra; as follows: 

At the end of the amendment, insert the 
following: 

TITLE —PARENTS AS TEACHERS 
БЕС. 01. FINDINGS. 

That Congress finds that— 

(1) increased parental involvement in the 
education of their children appears to be the 
key to long-term gains for youngsters; 

(2) providing seed money is an appropriate 
role for the Federal Government to play in 
education; 

(3) children participating in the parents as 
teachers program in Missouri are found to 
have increased cognitive or intellectual 
skills, language ability, social skills and 
other predictors of school success; 

(4) most early childhood programs begin at 
age 3 or 4 when remediation may already be 
necessary; and 

(5) many children receive no health screen- 
ing between birth and the time they enter 
school, thus such children miss the oppor- 
tunity of having developmental delays de- 
tected early. 

БЕС. 02, STATEMENT OF PURPOSE. 

It is the purpose of this title to encourage 
States and eligible entities to develop and 
expand parent and early childhood education 
programs in an effort to— 

(1) increase parents’ knowledge of and con- 
fidence in child-rearing activities, such as 
teaching and nurturing their young children; 

(2) strengthen partnerships between par- 
ents and schools; and 

(3) enhance the developmental progress of 
participating children. 

SEC. 03. DEFINITIONS. 

For the purpose of this title— 

(1) the term developmental screening" 
means the process of measuring the progress 
of children to determine if there are prob- 
lems or potential problems or advanced 
abilities in the areas of understanding and 
use of language, perception through sight, 
perception through hearing, motor develop- 
ment and hand-eye coordination, health, and 
physical development; 

(2) the term “eligible entity“ means an en- 
tity in a State operating a parents as teach- 
ers program; 

(3) the term “eligible family“ means any 
parent with one or more children between 
birth and 3 years of age; 

(4) the term lead agency” means 

(A) except as provided in subparagraph (B), 
the office, agency, or other entity in a State 
designated by the Governor to administer 
the parents as teachers program authorized 
by this title; or 

(B) in the case of a grant awarded under 
this title to an eligible entity, such eligible 
entity; 

(5) the term parent education“ includes 
parent support activities, the provision of re- 
source materials on child development and 
parent-child learning activities, private and 
group educational guidance, individual and 
group learning experiences for the parent 
and child, and other activities that enable 
the parent to improve learning in the home; 
and 

(6) the term “parent educator” means a 
person hired by the lead agency of a State or 
designated by local entities who administers 
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group meetings, home visits and devel- 
opmental screening for eligible families. 
БЕС. 04, PROGRAM ESTABLISHED. 

(a) AUTHORITY.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary is author- 
ized to make grants in order to pay the Fed- 
eral share of the cost of establishing, expand- 
ing, or operating parents as teachers pro- 
grams in a State. 

(2) ELIGIBLE RECIPIENTS.—The Secretary 
may make a grant under paragraph (1) to a 
State, except that, in the case of a State 
having an eligible entity, the Secretary shall 
make the grant directly to the eligible en- 
tity. 

(b) FUNDING RULE.—Grant funds awarded 
under this section shall be used so as to sup- 
plement, and to the extent practicable, in- 
crease the level of funds that would, in the 
absence of such funds, be made available 
from non-Federal sources, and in no case 
may such funds be used as to supplant funds 
from non-Federal sources. 


БЕС. 05. PROGRAM REQUIREMENTS. 

(a) REQUIREMENTS.—Each State or eligible 
entity receiving a grant pursuant to section 
04 shall conduct a parents as teachers pro- 
gram which— 

(1) establishes and operates parent edu- 
cation programs, including programs of de- 
velopment screening of children; and 

(2) designates a lead State agency which— 

(A) shall hire parent educators who have 
had supervised experience in the care and 
education of children; 

(B) shall establish the number of group 
meetings and home visits required to be pro- 
vided each year for each participating fam- 
ily, with a minimum of 2 group meetings and 
10 home visits for each participating family; 

(C) shall be responsible for administering 
the periodic screening of participating chil- 
dren’s educational, hearing and visual devel- 
opment, using the Denver Development Test, 
Zimmerman Preschool Language Scale, ог 
other approved screening instruments; and 

(D) shall develop recruitment and reten- 
tion programs for hard-to-reach populations. 

(b) LIMITATION.—Grant funds awarded 
under this title shall only be used for parents 
as teachers programs which serve families 
during the period beginning with the birth of 
a child and ending when the child attains the 
age of 3. 

SEC. 06. SPECIAL RULES. 

Notwithstanding any other provision of 
this section— 

(1) no person, including home school par- 
ents, public school parents, or private school 
parents, shall be required to participate in 
any program of parent education or devel- 
opmental screening pursuant to the provi- 
sions of this title; 

(2) no parents as teachers program assisted 
under this title shall take any action that 
infringes in any manner on the right of par- 
ents to direct the education of their chil- 
dren; and 

(3) the provisions of section 438(c) of the 
General Education Provisions Act shall 
apply to States and eligible entities awarded 
grants under this title. 

SEC. 07. PARENTS AS TEACHERS NATIONAL 
CENTER. 


The Secretary shall establish one or more 
Parents As Teachers Centers to disseminate 
information to, and provide technical and 
training assistance to, States and eligible 
entities establishing and operating parents 
as teachers programs. 

SEC. 08. EVALUATIONS. 

The Secretary shall complete an evalua- 

tion of the parents as teachers programs as- 
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sisted under this title within 4 years from 
the date of enactment of this Act, including 
an assessment of such programs’ impact on 
at risk children. 

SEC. 09. APPLICATION. 

Each State or eligible entity desiring a 
grant under this title shall submit an appli- 
cation to the Secretary at such time, in such 
manner and accompanied by such informa- 
tion as the Secretary may reasonably re- 
quire. Each such application shall describe 
the activities and services for which assist- 
ance is sought. 

SEC. 10. PAYMENTS AND FEDERAL SHARE. 

(a) PAYMENTS.—The Secretary shall pay to 
each State or eligible entity having an appli- 
cation approved under section 09 the Fed- 
eral share of the cost of the activities de- 
scribed in the application. 

(b) FEDERAL SHARE.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—The Federal share— 

(A) for the first year for which a State or 
eligible entity receives assistance under this 
title shall be 100 percent; 

(B) for the second such year shall be 100 
percent; 

(C) for the third such year shall be 75 per- 
cent; 

(D) for the fourth such year shall be 50 per- 
cent; and 

(E) for the fifth such year shall be 25 per- 
cent. 

(2) NON-FEDERAL SHARE.—The non-Federal 
share of payments under this title may be in 
cash or in kind, fairly evaluated, including 
planned equipment or services. 

SEC. 11. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS, 

There are authorized to be appropriated 
$20,000,000 for fiscal year 1993, and such sums 
as may be necessary for each of the fiscal 
years 1994 through 1997, to carry out this 
title. 


BOXER AMENDMENT NO. 1412 


Mr. KENNEDY (for Mrs. BOXER) pro- 
posed an amendment to the bill, 8. 
1150, supra; as follows: 

At the end of the bill insert the following 
new section: 

SEc.— 

(a) CONGRESSIONAL FINDINGS.— 

The Congress finds that— 

(1) Mentoring, peer counseling and peer tu- 
toring programs provide role models for chil- 
dren and build self-esteem; 

(2) Mentoring, peer counseling and peer tu- 
toring programs promote learning and help 
students attain the necessary skills they 
need to excel academically; 

(3) Mentoring, peer counseling, and peer 
tutoring programs provide healthy and safe 
alternatives to involvement in drugs, gangs 
or other violent activities; and 

(4) Mentoring, peer counseling, and peer 
tutoring programs promote school, commu- 
nity and parental involvement in the liveli- 
hood and well-being of our children. 

(Ы) SENSE OF THE CONGRESS,— 

Therefore, it is the Sense of the Congress 
that federal education programs that provide 
assistance to elementary and secondary edu- 
cation students should include authoriza- 
tions for establishing mentoring, peer coun- 
seling and peer tutoring programs. 


HATCH AMENDMENT NO. 1413 


Mr. KENNEDY (for Mr. HATCH) pro- 
posed an amendment to the bill, S. 
1150, supra; as follows: 

On page 79, line 18, strike “Governance” 
and insert in lieu thereof Accountability“. 
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On page 79, line 19, strike governance“ 
and insert іп lieu thereof “accountability”. 


HATCH AMENDMENT NO. 1414 


Mr. KENNEDY (for Mr. HATCH) pro- 
posed an amendment to the bill S. 1150, 
supra; as follows: 

On page 83 line 16, strike the word may“ 
and insert in lieu thereof shall“. 

On page 84 line 16, strike the word “may” 
and insert in lieu thereof shall“. 

On page 84 line 7, strike the word “may” 
and insert in lieu thereof shall“. 


ROTH AMENDMENT NO. 1415 


Mr. KENNEDY (for Mr. ROTH) pro- 
posed an amendment to the bill, S. 
1150, supra; as follows: 


At the appropriate place in the committee 
substitute add the following: 

Findings: Congress is interested in promot- 
ing State and local government reform ef- 
forts in education; 

In P.L. 96-88 the Congress found that edu- 
cation is fundamental to the development of 
individual citizens and the progress of the 
Nation; 

In P.L. 96-88 the Congress found that in our 
federal system the responsibility for edu- 
cation is reserved respectively to the states 
and the local school systems and other in- 
strumentalities of the States; 

In P.L. 96-88 the Congress declared the pur- 
pose of the Department of Education was to 
supplement and complement the efforts of 
States, the local school systems, and other 
instrumentalities of the States, the private 
sector, public and private educational insti- 
tutions, public and private nonprofit edu- 
cational research institutions, community 
based organizations, parents and schools to 
improve the quality of education; 

The establishment of the Department of 
Education, Congress intended to protect the 
rights of State and local governments and 
public and private educational institutions 
in the areas of educational policies and ad- 
ministration of programs and to strengthen 
and improve the control of such governments 
and institutions over their own educational 
programs and policies; 

P.L. 96-88 specified that the establishment 
of the Department of Education shall not in- 
crease the authority of the Federal govern- 
ment over education or diminish the respon- 
sibility for education which is reserved to 
the States and local school systems and 
other instrumentalities of the States; 

P.L. 96-88 specified that no provision of a 
program administered by the Secretary or by 
any other officer of the Department shall be 
construed to authorize the Secretary or any 
such officer to exercise any direction, super- 
vision, or control over the curriculum, pro- 
gram of instruction, administration, or per- 
sonnel of any educational institution, 
school, or school system, over any accredit- 
ing agency or association or over the selec- 
tion or content of library resources, text- 
books, or other instructional materials by 
any educational institution or school sys- 
tem. Now therefore 

The Congress agrees and reaffirms that the 
responsibility for control of education is re- 
served to the States and local school systems 
and other instrumentalities of the States 
and that no action shall be taken under the 
provisions of this Act by the Federal govern- 
ment which would, directly or indirectly, 
impose standards or requirements of any 
kind through the promulgation of rules, reg- 
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ulations, provision of financial assistance 
and otherwise, which would reduce, modify, 
or undercut State and local responsibility 
for control of education. 


KENNEDY AMENDMENT NO. 1416 


Mr. KENNEDY proposed an amend- 
ment to the bill S. 1150, supra; as fol- 
lows: 

On page 138, after line 22, insert the follow- 
ing: 

SEC. . AMENDMENTS TO SUMMER YOUTH EM- 
PLOYMENT AND TRAINING PRO- 
GRAM. 

(a) PROGRAM DESIGN.— 

(1) ACADEMIC ENRICHMENT AUTHORIZED.— 
Paragraph (1) of section 253(a) of the Job 
Training Partnership Act is amended by in- 
serting “academic enrichment" after “reme- 
dial education,“. 

(2) REQUIRED SERVICES AND DESIGN.— 

(A) Subsection (c) of such section 253 is 
amended by adding at the end the following 
new paragraphs; 

(3) BASIC EDUCATION AND PREEMPLOYMENT 
TRAINING.—The programs under this part 
shall provide, either directly or through ar- 
rangements with other programs, each of the 
following services to a participant where the 
assessment and the service strategy indicate 
such services are appropriate: 

“(А) Basic and Remedial Education. 

“(В) Preemployment and Work Maturity 
Skills Training. 

“(4) INTEGRATION OF WORK AND LEARNING.— 

“(А) WORK EXPERIENCE.—Work experience 
provided under this part, to the extent fea- 
sible, shall include contextual learning op- 
portunities which integrate the development 
of general competencies with the develop- 
ment of academic skills. 

B) CLASSROOM TRAINING.—Classroom 
training provided under this part shall, to 
the extent feasible, include opportunities to 
apply knowledge and skills relating to aca- 
demic subjects to the world of work.“. 

(B) Section 253 of the Job Training Part- 
nership Act is further amended by adding at 
the end the following new subsection: 

“(е) EDUCATIONAL LINKAGES.—In conduct- 
ing the program assisted under this part, 
service delivery areas shall establish link- 
ages with the appropriate educational agen- 
cies responsible for service to participants. 
Such linkages shall include arrangements to 
ensure that there is a regular exchange of in- 
formation relating to the progress, problems 
and needs of participants, including the re- 
sults of assessments of the skill levels of par- 
бісірапбв.”. 

(С) Section 254 of the Job Training Part- 
nership Act is amended by adding at the end 
the following new subsection: 

“(с) PROHIBITION ON PRIVATE ACTIONS.— 
Nothing in this part shall be construed to es- 
tablish a right for a participant to bring an 
action to obtain services described in the as- 
sessment or service strategy developed under 
section 253(с).”. 

(b) TRANSFER OF FUNDS TO YEAR ROUND 
PROGRAM.—Section 256 of the Job Training 
Partnership Act is amended by striking “10 
percent“ and inserting 20 percent”. 


McCONNELL AMENDMENT NO. 1417 


Mr. KENNEDY (for Mr. MCCONNELL) 
proposed an amendment to the bill S. 
1150, supra; as follows: 

At the end of title IV, insert the following 
new section: 

SEC. . STATE-SPONSORED HIGHER EDUCATION 
TRUST FUND SAVINGS PLAN, 
It is the sense of the Senate that— 
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(1) individuals should be encouraged to 
save to meet the higher education costs of 
their children; 

(2) an effective way to encourage those sav- 
ings is through State-sponsored higher edu- 
cation trust fund savings plans; and 

(3) an effective way for the Federal Govern- 
ment to assist such plans is to amend the 
Federal tax laws to provide that— 

(A) no tax is imposed on the earnings on 
contributions to the plans if the earnings are 
used for higher education costs, 

(B) State organizations sponsoring the 
plans are exempt from Federal taxation, and 

(C) any charitable gift to the plans are tax- 
deductible and are distributed to recipients 
on a pro rata basis. 


GORTON AMENDMENTS NOS. 1418- 
1419 


Mr. KENNEDY (for Mr. GORTON) pro- 
posed two amendments to the bill S. 
1150, supra; as follows: 

AMENDMENT NO. 1418 

On page &, line 9, insert “representatives 
of distance learning consortia, representa- 
tives of telecommunications partnerships re- 
ceiving assistance under the Star Schools 
Program Assistance Act, after tech- 
nology,’’. 

On page 56, line 21, strike and“. 

On page 56, between lines 21 and 22, insert 
the following: 

(F) how the Secretary will utilize the out- 
comes of the evaluation undertaken pursu- 
ant to section 908 of the Star Schools Pro- 
gram Assistance Act to promote the pur- 
poses of this part; and 

On page 56, line 22, strike (F)“ and insert 
“(G)”. 


AMENDMENT NO. 1419 


On page 74, line 20, insert secondary 
school students," after “айуосабев,”. 


JEFFORDS (AND OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT NO. 1420 


Mr. JEFFORDS (for himself, Mr. 
GREGG, and Mr. DODD) proposed an 
amendment to the bill S. 1150, supra; 
as follows: 

The Senate finds that— 

(1) The Individuals with Disabilities Edu- 
cation Act was established with the commit- 
ment of forty percent Federal funding but 
currently receives only eight percent Fed- 
eral funding; 

(2) This funding shortfall is particularly 
burdensome to school districts and schools 
in low-income areas which serve higher than 
average proportions of students with disabil- 
ities and have fewer local resources to con- 
tribute; and 

(3) It would cost the Federal government 
approximately $10 billion each year to fully 
fund the Individuals with Disabilities Edu- 
cation Act. 

It is the Sense of the Senate that the Fed- 
eral government should provide states and 
communities with adequate resources under 
the Individuals with Disabilities Education 
Act as soon as reasonably possible, through 
the reallocation of funds within the current 
budget monetary constraints. 


KENNEDY AMENDMENT NO. 1421 


Mr. KENNEDY proposed an amend- 
ment to amendment No. 1388 proposed 
by Mr. GRASSLEY to the bill S. 1150, 
supra; as follows: 
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In the pending (GRASSLEY) amendment, 
strike all after “БЕС” and insert the follow- 
ing: 

Protection of pupils: 

Section 439 of the General Education Pro- 
visions Act is amended to read as follows: 

Sec. 439. (a) All instructional material, in- 
cluding teacher's manuals, films, tapes, ог 
other supplementary instructional material 
which will be used in connection with any 
survey, analysis, or evaluation described in 
subsection (6) shall be available for inspec- 
tion by the parents or guardians of the chil- 
dren engaged in such program or project. 

(b) No student shall be required, as part of 
any applicable program, to submit to a sur- 
vey, analysis, or evaluation that is not di- 
rectly related to academic instruction and in 
which the primary purpose is to reveal infor- 
mation concerning: 

(1) political affiliations; 

(2) mental and psychological problems po- 
tentially embarrassing to the student or his 
family; 

(3) sex behavior and attitudes; 

(4) illegal, anti-social, self-incriminating 
and demeaning behavior; 

(5) critical appraisals of other individuals 
with whom respondents have close family re- 
lationships; 

(6) legally recognized privileged and analo- 
gous relationships, such as those of lawyers, 
physicians, and ministers; or 

(7) income (other than that required by law 
to determine eligibility for participation ina 
program or for receiving financial assistance 
under such program), without the prior con- 
sent of the student (if the student is an adult 
or emancipated minor), or in the case of 
unemancipated minor, without the prior 
written consent of the parent. 

(c) Educational agencies and institutions 
shall give parents and students notice of 
their rights under this section. 

(d) ENFORCEMENT.—The Secretary shall 
take such action as the Secretary deter- 
mines appropriate to enforce this section, 
except that action to terminate assistance 
provided under an applicable program shall 
be taken only if the Secretary determines 
that— 

(1) there has been a failure to comply with 
such section; 

(2) compliance with such section cannot be 
secured by voluntary means. 

(e) OFFICE AND REVIEW BOARD.—The Sec- 
retary shall establish or designate an office 
and review board within the Department of 
Education to investigate, process, review, 
and adjudicate violations of the rights estab- 
lished under this section. 


HELMS AMENDMENT NO. 1422 


Mr. JEFFORDS (for Mr. HELMS) pro- 
posed an amendment to amendment 
No. 1394 proposed by Mr. LEVIN to the 
bill S. 1150, supra; as follows: 

In lieu of the matter proposed to be in- 
serted, insert the following: 

“Мо funds made available through the De- 
partment of Education under this Act, or 
any other Act, shall be available to any state 
or local educational agency which has a pol- 
icy of denying, or which effectively prevents 
participation in, constitutionally-protected 
prayer in public schools by individuals on a 
voluntary basis. Neither the United States 
nor any state nor any local educational 
agency shall require any person to partici- 
pate in prayer or influence the form or con- 
tent of any  constitutionally-protected 
prayer іп such public schools.“ 
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LEVIN AMENDMENT NO. 1423 


Mr. SARBANES (for Mr. LEVIN) pro- 
posed an amendment to amendment 
No. 1394 proposed by Mr. LEVIN to the 
bill S. 1150, supra; as follows: 

Insert in the appropriate place in the bill 
the following: “Notwithstanding any other 
provision of this act, no funds made avail- 
able through the Department of Education 
under this Act, or any other Act, shall be de- 
nied to any State or local educational 
agency because it has adopted a constitu- 
tional policy relative to prayer in public 
school. 

This section shall take effect 30 days after 
the date of enactment of this Act.“ 


—— 


NOTICES OF HEARINGS 
COMMITTEE ON ENERGY AND NATURAL 
RESOURCES 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, I 
would like to announce for the public 
that a hearing has been scheduled be- 
fore the full Committee on Energy and 
Natural Resources. 

The hearing will take place Tuesday, 
February 22, 1994, at 9:30 a.m. in room 
366 of the Senate Dirksen Office Build- 
ing in Washington, DC. 

The purpose of the hearing is to re- 
ceive testimony from Gordon Eaton, 
nominee to be Director, U.S. Geologi- 
cal Survey for the Department of the 
Interior. 

For further information, please con- 
tact Rebecca Murphy at (202) 224-7562. 

COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, NUTRITION, AND 
FORESTRY 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, I 
would like to announce that the Senate 
Committee on Agriculture, Nutrition, 
and Forestry will hold a nominations 
hearing on Frederick Slabach, of Mis- 
sissippi, to be an Assistant Secretary 
of Agriculture. The hearing will be held 
on Tuesday, February 8, 1994, at 8:30 
a.m. in SR-332. 

For further information, please con- 
tact Valerie Callands at 224-2035. 


AUTHORITY FOR COMMITTEES TO 
MEET 


COMMITTEE ON ENVIRONMENT AND PUBLIC 
WORKS 

Mr. SARBANES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the full Com- 
mittee on Environment and Public 
Works be authorized to meet during 
the session of the Senate on Friday, 
February 4, at 10 a.m. to consider the 
nominations of: Brig. Gen. Eugene S. 
Witherspoon, nominated by the Presi- 
dent to be a member and President of 
the Mississippi River Commission; 
Richard Thomas Moore, nominated by 
the President to be Associate Director 
of the Federal Emergency Management 
Agency; Jesse L. White, Jr., nominated 
by the President to be Federal Cochair- 
man of the Appalachian Regional Com- 
mission, and William W. Ginsberg, 
nominated by the President to be As- 
sistant Secretary of Commerce. 


February 4, 1994 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 

objection, it is so ordered. 
COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS 

Mr. SARBANES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations, be authorized 
to meet during the session of the Sen- 
ate on Friday, February 4, 1994, at 10 
a.m. for a nomination hearing. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

COMMITTEE ON LABOR AND HUMAN RESOURCES 

Mr. SARBANES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Commit- 
tee on Labor and Human Resources be 
authorized to meet for a hearing on 
guaranteed benefits under the health 
care reform, during the session of the 
Senate on February 4, 1994, at 9:30 a.m. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON NEAR EASTERN AND SOUTH 

ASIAN AFFAIRS 

Mr. SARBANES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the sub- 
committee on Near Eastern and South 
Asian Affairs of the Committee on For- 
eign Relations, be authorized to meet 
during the session of the Senate on Fri- 
day, February 4, 1994, following the cul- 
mination of the 10 a.m. nomination 
hearing, possibly around 11 a.m. to ге- 
ceive testimony on current develop- 
ment in south Asia. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER OF PROCEDURE 


Mr. SARBANES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate 
vote on, or in relation to Senator 
COATS’ amendment No. 1386 at 10 a.m. 
on Tuesday, February 8; that imme- 
diately upon the disposition of that 
amendment the Senate vote on, or in 
relation to, Senator KENNEDY’s second- 
degree amendment No. 1421 to Senator 
GRASSLEY’s amendment No. 1388; that 
immediately upon the disposition of 
that amendment the Senate vote on, or 
in relation to Senator GRASSLEY’s 
amendment, as amended, if amended; 
that immediately upon the disposition 
of that amendment the Senate vote on, 
ог in relation to, Senator MACK’s 
amendment No. 1389; that immediately 
upon the disposition of that amend- 
ment the Senate vote on Senator 
HELMS’ amendment No. 1390; that upon 
the disposition of that amendment the 
Senate vote on Senator KENNEDY’s 
amendment No. 1393; that upon the dis- 
position of that amendment the Senate 
vote on, or in relation to, Senator JEF- 
FORDS’ amendment No. 1420. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. SARBANES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that it be in order 
to request en bloc the yeas and nays on 
amendment No. 1393 and final passage 
of H.R. 1804. 


February 4, 1994 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. SARBANES. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there a 
sufficient second? 

There is a sufficient second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr. SARBANES. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the majority leader, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the Sen- 
ate completes its business today, it 
stand in recess until 10 a.m., Monday, 
February 7, that following the prayer, 
the Journal of proceedings be approved 
to date and the time for the 2 Leaders 
reserved for their use later in the day, 
and that the Senate then proceed to 
the consideration of S. 1361, as provided 
for under a previous unanimous con- 
sent agreement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


RECESS UNTIL 10 A.M., MONDAY, 
FEBRUARY 7, 1994 


Mr. SARBANES. Mr. President, if 
there is no further business to come be- 
fore the Senate today, I now ask unani- 
mous consent that the Senate stand in 
recess as previously ordered. 

There being no objection, the Senate, 
at 6:49 p.m., recessed until Monday, 
February 7, 1994, at 10 a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by 
the Senate February 4, 1994: 
DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 


FRANK JAMES ANDERSON, OF INDIANA, TO BE UNITED 
STATES MARSHAL FOR THE SOUTHERN DISTRICT OF IN- 
DIANA FOR THE TERM OF 4 YEARS, VICE RALPH D. MOR- 
GAN. 


JACK O. DEAN, OF TEXAS, TO BE UNITED STATES MAR- 
SHAL FOR THE WESTERN DISTRICT OF TEXAS FOR THE 
TERM OF 4 YEARS, VICE WILLIAM J. JONAS, JR. 


LAURENT F. GILBERT, OF MAINE, TO BE UNITED 
STATES MARSHAL FOR THE DISTRICT OF MAINE FOR 
THE TERM OF 4 YEARS, VICE EMERY R. JORDAN. 


NANNETTE HOLLY HEGERTY, OF WISCONSIN, TO BE 
UNITED STATES MARSHAL FOR THE EASTERN DISTRICT 
OF WISCONSIN FOR THE TERM OF 4 YEARS, VICE ROBERT 
J. KEATING. 


JAMES W. LOCKLEY, OF FLORIDA, TO BE UNITED 
STATES MARSHAL FOR THE NORTHERN DISTRICT OF 
FLORIDA FOR THE TERM OF 4 YEARS, VICE WALLACE L. 
MCLENDON. 


FEDERAL EMERGENCY MANAGEMENT AGENCY 


KAY COLLETT GOSS, OF ARKANSAS, TO BE AN ASSOCI- 
ATE DIRECTOR OF THE FEDERAL EMERGENCY MANAGE- 
MENT AGENCY, VICE GRANT C. PETERSON, RESIGNED. 


IN THE COAST GUARD 


PURSUANT TO THE PROVISIONS OF 14 U.S.C. 729, THE 
FOLLOWING NAMED LIEUTENANT COMMANDERS OF THE 
COAST GUARD RESERVE TO BE PERMANENT COMMIS- 
SIONED OFFICERS IN THE COAST GUARD RESERVE IN 
THE GRADE OF COMMANDER. 


MARSHALL 5. 
REICHENBAUGH 

TIMOTHY M. BOEDDEKER 

DAVID G. MCDOUGALL 

THOMAS M. STUDWELL, JR. 

ALBERT J. CAISSIE, JR. 

PAUL V. KARNA 

ROBERT SHARKEY 

JOHN T. ROOSEN 

LARRY E. DODSON 

MICHAEL L. VANHOUTEN 


RANDOLPH L. KLOCK 
ALAN L. BROWN 
GUY R. GERARD 
JEFFREY V. POSTON 
ALAN R. FREEDMAN 
GEORGE T. ELLIOTT 
DAVID W. BEARD 
TIMOTHY W. ROLSTON 
JOHN C. KIMBLE 
RICHARD A. 
WALLESHAUSER, JR. 
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EDWARD H. HOTARD 
ANTHONY BUANCORE 
BRUCE G. CLARK 
BRUCE R. MCQUEEN 
DANIEL R. CROCE 
ROBERT A. DELETTO 
CAROL A. RIVERS 
MICHAEL R. SEWARD 
EDWARD O. KOCH 


MICHAEL J. HANRATTY 
SUSAN L. ROGERS 
JOSEPH T. LUCAS III 
JOANNE Е. SPANGENBERG 
ANTHONY FUENTES 
JAMES R. MARION 

DAVID M. BUTLER 

SALLY A. MASON 

JACK H. SCHEYER 


IN THE ARMY 


THE FOLLOWING UNITED STATES ARMY RESERVE OF- 
FICER FOR PROMOTION TO THE GRADE INDICATED IN 
THE RESERVE OF THE ARMY OF THE UNITED STATES, 
UNDER THE PROVISIONS OF TITLE 10, UNITED STATES 
CODE, SECTIONS 593(А), 3371, AND 3384: 


To be major general 
BRIG. GEN. GEORGE С. КОЧРАН ТЕ 
IN THE AIR FORCE 


THE FOLLOWING-NAMED OFFICERS FOR PERMANENT 
PROMOTION IN THE UNITED STATES AIR FORCE, UNDER 
THE PROVISIONS OF SECTION 628, TITLE 10, UNITED 
STATES CODE, AS AMENDED, WITH DATES OF RANK TO 
BE DETERMINED BY THE SECRETARY OF THE AIR FORCE. 


LINE OF THE AIR FORCE 
To be lieutenant colonel 


FRANCIS J. LEURQUINSQ3S 3S TA 


RICHARD С. НОМЕ  УҒЯН 
WILLIE J. МПЕВР 7574 


MONROE J. RATCHFORD JG 
JOSEPH V. ROGAN EYSTE TA 


JUDGE ADVOCATE 
To be lieutenant colonel 


DAVID G. ANDERSON, 
TERRY М.РЕТМЕР ЕУЕУЛ 


THE FOLLOWING-NAMED OFFICERS FOR PERMANENT 
PROMOTION IN THE UNITED STATES AIR FORCE, UNDER 
THE PROVISIONS OF SECTION 628, TITLE 10, UNITED 
STATES CODE, AS AMENDED, WITH DATES OF RANK TO 
BE DETERMINED BY THE SECRETARY OF THE AIR FORCE, 
WITH A VIEW TO DESIGNATION UNDER THE PROVISIONS 
OF SECTION 8067, TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, TO 
PERFORM THE DUTIES INDICATED PROVIDED THAT IN 
NO CASE SHALL THE OFFICERS BE APPOINTED IN A 
GRADE HIGHER THAN INDICATED. 


NURSE CORPS 
To be lieutenant colonel 


LINDA L. BOYLE Я7ҒЯН 
VIVIANNE M. CLARK  У7ҒЯЯ 


LINDA N. FOOTE  Я7ҒЯЯ 
HELEN M. GENSHEIMER-COTTON ЖЯН 
DAWN М. ОЕБІСНВАГЕН, Я7ҒЯНЯ 


То бе та)от 


LINDA L. BOYLE PRETE 

GLEN F. KINNEY ЕТКЕН 

PHYLLIS Е.ТІМЕГЕҮР ЕУЕТН 
JEANETTE А. BLACKBURN ЖТҒЕН 


MEDICAL SERVICE CORPS 
To be colonel 


THOMAS A. КОРР 
To be major 


STEPHEN R. CHAN NR 


THE FOLLOWING STUDENTS OF THE UNIFORMED SERV- 
ICES UNIVERSITY OF THE HEALTH SCIENCES CLASS OF 
1994, FOR APPOINTMENT IN THE REGULAR AIR FORCE IN 
THE GRADE OF CAPTAIN, EFFECTIVE UPON THEIR GRAD- 
UATION UNDER THE PROVISIONS OF SECTION 2114, TITLE 
10, UNITED STATES CODE, IF OTHERWISE FOUND QUALI- 
FIED, WITH DATE OF RANK TO BE DETERMINED BY THE 
SECRETARY OF THE AIR FORCE. 


CHRISTOPHER S. ALLEN ЕТКЕН 
STEVEN L. ВАҮЕНІ ТЕУГЕ 
ANTHONY J. BROTHERS, ЖУҒЯН 
DANIEL В. ВЕ УТ ЕТКЕН 
HEATHER L. САМОМ ЕТКЕН 
SCOTT Е. CAULKINS PETETA 
WILBERT E. CHARLES ЖУАН 
MARK C. DELEON PRETE TA 
DANIEL R. DIRNBERGER ВУЗУ 
KELCEY D. ELSASS ЕГЕН 
WILLIAM P. ЕІЗВАЗЗ Ж?ЖЖН 
JAMES A РИО ЕУҒЯН 

DAVID T. HAFNER УЛ 
BRADFORD N. HATCH УЯ 
CRAIG M. HAUSER PRSTE TA 
CAROLINE E. HOLLAND  Ж7ҒЯН 
THOMAS HUANG PRETE MA 

LESLIE A. KNIGHT ЖУЖҒЯ 
THOMAS J. мом ни 
ERIK К. KODA БУИ 

CLARICE Н. KONSHOK ЖУҒЯН 
HENRY T. LEIS EYEYE | 


MICAELA J. MANLEY 
MITCHELL V. MATHIS, JR} 
TIMOTHY A. MCGRAW] 


NICOLE N. MOORE ERSTE TA 
JON РЕнІмтЕТАр ЖТЕТЕЙ 


— 
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PEERACH Р. РНЕКМЗАМОМСАМ ТЕТҒЯН 
BRIAN S. РІЧКЗТОМ ЗТЯ 
MARK А. РОЗТЕРТИ 
SCOTT C. PRICE ESTEA 

DAVID P. RAIKEN ЕТЕ 
SANDRA S. REUTER EMATE MA 

KIP D. ROBINSON  Е ЕТЕ 
STEVEN M. ROSS Е?ҒИН 
RACHEL L. SCHWAB ЕТҒЯН 
PAUL M. SHERMAN У 
STEVEN B. SLOAN BERETE TA 
SCOTT M. STALLINGS PYETET 
ANTHONY C. STONE PETETA 
DONOVAN N. TAPPER PERETE TA 
CHRISTOPHER M. UNTCH ТКЕН 
CHRISTINA WALSH УЖЕ 
GERALD S. WELKER У 


IN THE ARMY 


THE FOLLOWING-NAMED OFFICERS, ON THE ACTIVE 
DUTY LIST, FOR PROMOTION TO THE GRADE INDICATED 
IN THE UNITED STATES ARMY IN ACCORDANCE WITH 
SECTIONS 624 AND 628, TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE. 
THE OFFICERS IDENTIFIED WITH AN ASTERISK ARE 
ALSO BEING NOMINATED FOR APPOINTMENT IN THE 
REGULAR ARMY IN ACCORDANCE WITH SECTION 531, 
TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE. 


ARMY NURSE CORPS 
To be lieutenant colonel 


*CYNTHIA A. BERNARD, 
*MARY J. STEINMAN, 8 


MEDICAL CORPS 
To be major 


JOHN S. CARDONE, 
LARRY D. CHRISTOPHER, 
[xx] 


ARMY NURSE CORPS 
To be major 
SUSAN M. RAYMOND, a 
IN THE ARMY 


THE FOLLOWING-NAMED CADETS, GRADUATING CLASS 
OF 1994, UNITED STATES MILITARY ACADEMY, FOR AP- 
POINTMENT IN THE REGULAR ARMY OF THE UNITED 
STATES, IN THE GRADE OF SECOND LIEUTENANT, UNDER 
THE PROVISIONS OF TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, 
SECTIONS 531, 532, 533, AND 4353: 


DEREK G. ABRAMS ЖУҒЯН 

CRAIG A. ACHTZEHN, 06764 
MARCUS P. ACOSTA BERETE 

HARRY B. ADAMS Т ооох a 

SHAWN A. ADAMS] 

STEVEN J. ADAMS Т 

ENRIQUE AGUILAR ЖЯТЕЯН 

DANIEL A. ALEXANDER ТЕУГЕ 
EVAGELIA М. ALEXOPOULOS ТЕТҒЕН 


COREN J. ALLEN ЕТКЕН 
JAMES C. ALLEN ТЕТІН 


JASON E. ALLEN ЕТТЕН 
JASON S. ALLEN УЖЖ 


SAMUEL H. AMBER ЖТЖ 
MATTHEW J. ANDERSEN ЕТЕТІН 
ERIK G. ANDERSON ЕТКЕН 

DELYN H. ANDONIAN ЖҰҒА 
DOUGLAS W. ANDRESEN, оос. | 
PAUL В. ANDRZEJEWSKI, 
KERRIE E. ARATA SSS 
LORENZO I. ARCINIAGA JR. | 
DAVID O. АВБАҮНО ЕТКЕЙ 
LOREN G. See cc 
CHAD G. ARNOLD, 

EDWARD P. ASH RSS 

JOHN T. AUXTER EHETE TA 
GEORGINA A. AZCUAGA БУИ 
MEGAN A. BAERMAN  ЖУҒЯЯ 
WILLIAM R. BAILEY, ПІ ЖУН 
CHRISTOPHER M. a 
DAVID G. BALCH] 

DIRK P. BARBER Я?ЖЯ 
ERIC BARBOSA  ЖУҒЯН 
BRADLEY D. BARKER POTETE 
ISAAC A. „ 
JASON W. BARRIE, 
JONATHAN М. BARROW | 
CRAIG H. BARS HO.] 
PHILLIP A. STOW коса. ЕВ 
MARK R. BATTISTON EPEE 


JEFFREY J. ВЕАМОМ ЕТЕТ 
CHRISTOP А. BEAN ЕТКЕН 


BETH A. BEHN У 
JASON M. BELL 
MARK W. BELLOMY | 


MARK R. BIEBL ЕТТЕ | 
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JASON M. БІМОО D 

REX A. BINNS 7676 

CHRISTOP J. ВІЕКСНАВЦ ТЕТЕ 
MICHAEL J. ВІЕЕМІМОНАМЕ ЕТЕ 
FREDERIC H. BLACK, ЈЕ ЕТЕТІН 
SCOTT D. BLACKWELL ЖУҒАН 
NOELLE M. BLANC ТЕТЕ 

JOHN F. BLANKENHORN ЕТЖ 
DARIN J. BLA 

WAYNE A. BLEVINS, IR 


BRADLEY W. „ IR. 


BRIAN D. BOB 
ANDREA Е. BOCK ЕТТЕН 
CHRISTOP А. вОСОЕРТЕТКЕН 
LESLIE К.ВОМО ТЕТЕ 
TODD м. BOOKLESS ЕТСІН 
BRET R. BOWSER ЕТКЕН 
ADAM J. BOYD, ЖЯҢ 
GREGORY L. BOYLAN ЕТУГЕ 
ALISON J. BRADLEY ЕУ 
ELISABET C. BRADY EYSTE MA 
ROBERT C. BRAGGS, RF 
HANNIBAL R. RR 
LESLIE С. ВКЕЗКО ТТТ 
РАУІР М. ВКЕЗЗЕВ ТЕТ 
BLAKE Е. BREWER Т7 
МАТНАМІЕ N. ВКЕМЗТЕКВ ЕТКЕН 
ЕнІСТ.ВЫССОІЕР ТЕТЕ 
BRIAN J. BRIGGMAN ЖУҒЖН 
JASON M. BRIZEK ТТЕЯН 
GEOFFREY С. ВВОМЧЕ ЕТСІН 
BRANDI C. BRYAN УБТЗ 
DOUGLAS P. BRYANT ЕТЕУ 
HEATHER M. RR TAT 
JOHN K. BUEHLER УЖЖ 
JOEL M. ВОЕМАҒНТОН ЖУҒЯН 
JONATHAN D. ВОІВЕСО ЖУҒЯН 
JAMES L. BUN 
MICHAEL K. BURBA  АТЖХИН 
GARY M. BURDEN ЖУҒЯН 
JEFFREY С. Un 
STUART G. BURKERT TA 
BARRETT A. BURNSIQSSeS MA 
CHRISTOP А.ВУОНХӘ ТТ 
JAMES S. BUR R. 
CURTIS A. BUSH 75754 
GERALD R. CABACUNGAN ЕТУГЕ 
JAMES K. CAIRNS H 
RITA А. CALLAHAN ТЕТЕ 
VANDERIC J. САМАСНО УЖЕ 
DECKER А. CAMMACK ЖУҒЯЯ 
CHARLES W. CANFIELD EPET MA 
ARGOT CARBERRY ЕТТЕН 
BRIAN S. CAREY  ?7ҒЯН 
DOMINIQU N. CARMICHAEL ЕТТЕН 
SHANNON С. CARNEY ЕТКЕН 
CHARLES B. САВРЕМТЕН ETEMA 
SHAWN E. CARPENTER ВЕТ 
DANIEL Е. Hh 

CHAD G. CARROLL PETEJA 
MICHAEL C. CARTER ЕТТИ 
АММАН M. CASTELLINI ЕУҒЖН 
RODERICK M. савтпл ОҒ 
JEFFREY M. САЗОССІ УУ 
CHARLES B: CHALFONT Ж7ЖУЯН 
ELIZABET J. СНАОЦ ЕУ? 
DAVID S. CHOE ТЕ?ҒЯН 

MIN W. CHONG ЕУ 

STEVE C. CHONG УЗУ 
CYNTHIA Y. CHUNG ЯУ 
MARK D. СІЕРІМӘКІ 77И 
ANTHONY L. СІМА ЕТҒЯН 
JONATHAN P. CLANCY ЖУҒЕН 
THOMAS D. CLARK Уға 
DAVID M. СІОЦМСЕНІ ТЕЛЕ 
ANDREW C. CLOUGH PERETE TA 
MARK S. CLOUGH PERETE TA 

ROSS M. COFFEY, 212-84-9708 

JOHN P. СОСВПІ УТУЕ 
FAREN R. СОЕТ 
KENNETH C. СОЕ ЕУ 
SAMUEL R. COLEMAN ЖУҒАН 
LISA A. COLLER ЕГЕН 

TODD E. COMBS ЖУҒАН 

JOHN А. COMPTON  ЖУҒИН 
ROBERT P. CONLIN ЖУН 
JAMES R. СОММА УХ ТЕТКЯН 
DAWN Е.СОХМЕРЕ ЕТСЕ 
KRISTINA A. CONNORS ЖҒНЕ 
MATTHEW T. CONWAY ЕТКЕН 
JASON G. COON  ЕУГЕН 

RENEE L. COOPEREZE TA 
ARTHUR Т. CORNELSON EHETE 
JEFFREY J. СОВТОН Ж7ЕТЯ 
CHRISTOP L. СОБІ ЖУҒЯН 
ALBERT M. СОЗВТЕНО ЖУҒЯН 
KEVIN L. COTMAN ЖУҒИЯ 
BETH L. COUGHLIN УУ 
HUNTER J. RA AL 
CHRISTOP E. СВАМЕ ЖУҒЯЯ 
JOSEPH C. CRAWFORD EPET TA 
JOAQUIN M. CROSLIN 
NANCY К. SH 
SAMUEL, CUBBERLEY PETEJA 
PETER J. N ο ЖУҒЯН 
JOHN A. COLLEY өте 

ERIN М. CUNNING 
PAUL E. CUNNINGHAM ПЕТТЕТЕЕН 
TYRONE D. СУВТІН ЕГЕН 
DAVID B. CUSHEN PERETE WA 
RANDY J. СЕВТОХЕ ЖУҒЯН 
DAVID R. ,]W Wꝓp 
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MICHAEL P. СҮНЕ ЕТКЕН 

KEVIN L. CZARNECKI  ЕУКЕН 
LAWRENCE J. DALEY ЕУҒЯН 
HARRY S. DALTON ЕТІН 
MONTE A. DAVENPORT ТЕТЯ 
JAMES A. DAVIDSON ПЕ ТЕТЕ 
CHADWICK о. DAVIS SSS 
MICHAEL J. рАУІЗ ТЕТЯ 
NEIL A. БАУІ8 ҒҰН 

WAYNE A. DAVIS, JR. BUSTS 
DANIEL А. ОЕВВОЦХ УЖЖ 
ANTHONY T. DGI 
DEREK, DELACRUZ Е?ҒЕН 
САНІ08/7.рЕҺАСАН2А  УҒИН 
DAVID G. DELANEY PRETE WA 
VAUGHN D. DELONG Уға 
JOHN р. DELSIGNORE PRETE MA 
THOMAS Р. РЕМІТКОУІС ТЕТ 
DAVID J. DENNISON ЕТТИ 
TOSHIKAZ DEZAKI ТГ 
JAMES A. DICKERSON IEMETA 
MARY C. DILLON ЕТІН 
JAMES E. DIMON ТЕ 
JEFFREY J. Po 
MINHLUAN N. РОАМ ЕТИ 
WILLIAM J. DOBOSH, IRF 
REGINALD M. DOBSON  ЕУҒЯН 
SPENCER D. DODGE EHETE M 
NATHAN P. DONAHOE PRSTEM 


ALFRED W. DONALDSON, JR. ШЕТЕН 


MATTHEW A. DOOLEY ЕТ? 
WILLIAM D. DOUGLASS УЖЖ 
WILLIAM S. DOWNING, PASTE WA 
SEAMUS K. DOYLE ö 

JOHN R. DUBE ххх-хх-х.. | 

ROGER H. DUDA PRETE 

RONALD L. ООРКЕЗМЕ ЕТКЕН 
CHAD M. DUE 

GLENN D. DUHON HF 

DAVID d. DUMAS ТЕН 

RICHARD E. DUNAWAY, R 
DANIEL J. DURBIN ТЕТЕ 

JASON M. –ОТЕКАОП ЖҒНЕ 
MICHAEL R. DYER ЕТТЕН 

JACK C. EAMES ЕТЕ 

RAYMOND L. EASON, RR 
JESSE L. ЕАВТЕР Т ЕТЕТЕН 
CHRISTOP J. EDDY PERETE WA 
SEBASTIA A. ЕОМАНОӘ  УЖЯН 
SEAN D. EGAN. PASTEH 

STEVEN F. ЕСАМВ 7777 
ANTHONY R. ELIAS ТЕН 

JAMES C. ELLIS ТЕТЕ 

PATRICK J. ПІІ 75757 
ANTHONY J. ENCARNACAO PIETE TA 
MARK A. ESCOBEDO, 
TODD A. ESH 87 


JAMES A. ETCHECHURY EVETTE MA 
MICHAEL E. ETLEY ESTEM 
RYAN R. РАІКМАМ ЖУҒЯН 
KRISTOFF B. Fa 7574 
LUKE D. FALK ЕТТЕН 

BRYAN R. FANGMAN УНУ 
TIMOTHY L. FARMER ЕТКЕН 
SEAN E. FARRAR ТЕУҒЯН 
DARREN J. ҒЕНЕН ТЕТЯ 

JON G. ҒЕНКОЦЕТҒЯН 

DANIEL A. РІСКЕ УН 
JEREMY V. ЕІМЕ ЖУҒЖН 

JOHN D. гоніто тта 
ELLIOTT G. БІБНВОНХЕР ЕТЕТІН 
JOHN C. FLANAGAN  УҒЯН 
JEFFREY W. ҒҺЕЕСЕ ТУУ 
ANTHONY J. ҒІОВЕВ ТЕН 
БЕАҺТ.ҒИУМУМЕ ЕТТЕН 

DAVID C. FOLEY, 
LUKAS P. FORBES ТҮСЕ 
ETHAN W. FORD ЕТЕ 

BRIAN D. FORREST ЕТТЕН 
CORBETT A. FOSTER Ж7ЖҒЯН 
TODD м. FOX PRETE TA 

MELISSA J. ҒО?МАМ ЖҮЛГЕ 
JEFFREY J. ЕНТЕВЕҢ ЕТЕ 
EDIE J. ҒОСНӘ ЕТКЕН 

BRETT T. FUN 
PATTON J. САРЕ ЖУҒН 

RYAN J. GAGLIANO PIETET 
JOHN P. GALLAGHER ЖУҒИЯ 
JEFFREY R. САЛОМАТ ЖУЖТАЙ 
VINAYA A. GARDE PYETET 
DAVID W. GARDNER  ЖУҒЯН 
JAMES R. GARRETT УУЖ 
STEPHEN M. GARRETT  ?7ЖУЯ 
ROBERT D. САТИРЕ ЈЕ 7575708 
PATRICK L. GAYDON УУ 


TYRONE С. САҮЕЗКІ (Н.Б ЕТКЕН 
DEAN T. GLS ЕТЕТІН 

JASON Е. GEORGE ЖУҒЯН 
MATTHEW J. GERA 
BYRON K. GERMAN PRETE MA 
JASON T. GHETIAN PIETE MA 
KIRK E. GIBBS PRETE WA 


XX: 
KENNON 8. GILLIAM PASTE MA 


CARL N. GODA Mf ВТ 
NICHOLAS H. GIST, 


JOEL D. GLOCKLER, 


JEREMY S. GOCKE PETETA 
DARLENE M. GODFREY Ж?ҒЯЯ 


KENT M. GONSEREMETE TMA 

ERIC M. сооһкүр Уға 
WILLIAM C. GOTTMEIER ENESTE MA 
MATTHEW E. GRADY ЕТТЕН 
THOMAS W. GRAEPEL ЖУЖЯН 
FRANK E. GRAHAM ШТЕТЕ 
PHILIP Е. СКАНАМ ЖУҒЯН 
SEAN M. GRAHAM ЖУҒЯН 
DAVID A. GRANT ERETTE M 
GARY R. GRAVES ЖУҒЯН 
PHILLIP J. ОНҺАУЕВ ЖУБТЯН 
CHRISTOP L. GRAY Е?ҒЕН 
BRIAN В. СКЕАТА 5757771 
JENNIFER Н. СКЕЕМВЕКС ТЕТЕ 
CHANNING M. GREENE ЕТТЕН 
TIMOTHY р. GREIN БТ 
GREGORY С. GRIFFIN ТЕТ 
GREGORY G. GRIFFIN ТЕТ 
MARVIN L. GRIFFIN ЕТТЕН 
SCOTT Е. 8 
RANDALL D. GRIGG, 78.) 
DAVID В. GRIZZLE ЕТТЕН | 
CHRISTOP J. ОНОБЕ ЕТСЕ 
ADAM P. GRYGLAS EZESTEA 
RICHARD B. GUSSENHOVEN ЕУҒЕШ 
DANNY Т. GUSUKUMA  УҒЕН 
MARK W. GUY PRSTEM 

JOSEPH E. GUZMAN ЯУҒИН 
KARIN А. СУЕМТЕН ЖУҒИН 
KARSTEN J. НААКЕ ЕТЕЩ 
KYLE H. HADLOCR  ЖУҒЯН 
SAMUEL J. HAGADORN ЖЕН 
DAVID D. HAIGHT ТЕУ 
DECKER B. HAINS ТЖ 
DARRELL E. HALE PMET TMA 
DEREK Е. НАГ  У5ЯН 
JAMES A. HALL ЕТЕ 

JOHN W. нал УҒЖН 

ERIK S. HALLAS ЖУҒЯН 
DAVID Т. HAMANN] 
RALPH C. HAMM, I EN 
JIMMY W. HAMNER ЕТ 
GLEN R. HAMPTON, ІҮ ШЕТТЕН 
DARREN D. HANNA АТҒЯН 
ANDREW S. HANSON PETETA 
MOHAMAD I. HAQUE. ЖУ7ҒЯН 
SEAN G. HA 0 75757 
NATHAN S., HARRIGAN УН 
ROBERT M. HARRIS 7 
BRADLEY С. HARRISON ЕТЕ 
JEFFREY T. HARRY PETETA 
DEVIN W. HARTFIELD ЖУҒАН 
BRIAN J. HARTHORN ЕТКЕН 
JASON W. HARTMAN УЖЕ 
CHRISTOP M. HASTY 777 
KENNETH C. HATCHER 7758 
ERIC R. HATCHETT ЕУ? 
SUZANNE M. НАС ЖУҒЯН 
KEITH W. HAUFLER 87575708 
MARK R. HAUSER ЕТЕУ 
TODD C. HAWKINS 7298 
TRACEL L. HA | ххх-хх-х... | 
ANDREW C. HAYES, ЕТЕ 
EDWARD B. HAYES, JR. F 
PAUL R. HATE ЕТЕ 
MARVIN G. HAYNES, IV PETET 
KERRI K. HEAD ЕУҒЯН 

JAMES Е. HEALY Ж7ҒЯН 
TROY 1. HEDGPETH ЕТШ 
JOHN M. HEFNER ТЕТ 
RICHARD L. НЕМЕ ЕТТЕН 
ALICE S. HELDT ЖУҒЯН 
MATTHEW P. HELM ТБ 
BRYAN S. НЕБЕ ТУҒАН 
BRADLEY D. HELTON PETETA 
JENNIFER A. HENDERSON ЕТЕТЕН 
STEVEN J. HENDERSON ТЕЛЕ 
KENDALL HENRY. ххх-хх-х... | 
PETER р.НЕЗВҒОНЦ 75757081 
CHARLES G. HEUPEL, ЈА. ЕТКЕН 
KENNETH C. HEYMAN PETETA 


JENNIFER R. НІСКЕМВОТТОМ ЕЯ 


ANTONIO P. нІСКӘР ЕТЕНЕ 
KEVIN S. HICKS PERETE 
CHRISTOP J. нІССІМЕ Ж?ЕТЕ 
MICHAEL H. НІЛ ЕТЕ 
ANDREW C. HILMES УҒЯН 
ANDREW J. HITTNER ЖЕТЕН 
BRIAN E. HITTNER ЕТУГЕ 
JOHN D. HIXSON PETETA 


BENJAMIN HOCKENBERRY ЕТЕ 
TANESHA L. HODGE ЕТЕ 
VANESSA A. HODGE ЖУҒЯН 
JENNIFER S. HODGESPHETETMA 
JOHN G. HODGSON ЕТУГЕ 
LAURA M. HODSON EHETE MA 
HOWARD H. HOEGE, ПІ ЕТЕ 
CHRISTOP J. НОМ ЕТКЕН 
KENNETH E. HOLT EYEYE 
AARON Ғ.НООО ЖУҒАН 
JASON С. HOOK  ЕУҒИЯ 
MICHAEL L. HOOVER, 
WALTER J. HORIN, JR. 


JOHN Р. HORNING РУ 
BRIAN J. HORNUNG 


CHARLES О. НОЖА. 

DAVID W. HOWARD, УУ 
PRESTON Т. HOWARD, IN 
HEIDI J. НОҮ ЕР ТЕТЕЕН 

JOSEPH R. ESU 

RYAN А. HUDAK PETETA 
CHRISTIA Н. HUETTEMEY ER Я7ҒИЯ 
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DEREK А. HUFFER ТКИ PATRICK C. — RACHEL Е. NMOLN RA 
RICHARD S. HH PHILIP J. LENZ TARA L. MONDT ЕТКЕН 
JACK C. HUNNICUTT Ға KAREN K. LEONARD ЕТЕТІН JOSHUA L. MOON  ЕТЕЯН 
JAMES U. HWANG, ЕТКЕН KENT M. LERSCH SVS CRYSTAL L. MOORE PETEA 
EUGENE 8. HWANGBO ЕТКЕН JASON L. ЕМА. ЕМЕ ЕТТЕН DAVID A. MOORE, ЕТІН 
ARRON P. INGEBRITSON ТС ERIC J. куле ТЕТЕ LOUIS W. MORALES ЖУҒЯ 
TODD Е. JACKINS ТЕУГЕ GREEN P. LEWIS ПІ ЕТЕУ GARY J. MOREA ТЕТЕ 
CHAD T. JAGMIN ЕТКЕН JAMES M. LEWIS ШТУКИ THOMAS J. МОВЕЦЛЕ ЕТТЕН 
PHILIP W. JALUFKARWSCS0ae PAUL LIBRETTA, 575 TODD R. MORGENFELD УҒА 
KHADSIJA Т.УАМЕВР ЕТЕТІН AARON B. LILLEY ТЕУГЕ MICHAEL R. MORRELL ТЕТЕ 
ANTHONY J. JAMORA ЕТТЕН ERIK M. иттіЕЈОНМ УТИ ROBERT B. MORRIS ПЕТ 
JAMAL К. ТЕМКІНӘ ЕТСІН ERNEST LITYNSKIPMETE M JOSEPH M. MORRISON ҒИ 
LOREN B. JERLOW PETETA RAFAEL R. Ы?АНПГІР ЕТЕТІН RONALD P. MORRISON ЕТТЕН 
KYLE F. СЕТТЕР ЕТЕТІН DAVID J. LONG ЕТЕ BRENT D. MORROW PRETZ 
ANTHONY E. JOHNSON 579330 JASON D. LONG ЕТКЕН JASON м. MORWICK ТС 
CHERI L. JOHNSON ТЕТЕ LOREN M. LONG ЕТСЕ DOUGLAS J. MOSCHKAU Ж 
HARRY M. JOHNSON ПЕТТ MICHAEL A. LONG, R. MA ROY А. MOSS FN 
JEREMIAH J. ЈОНМЗОМ ТЕТЯ THOMAS C. LONGFELLOW ЕТЕ NATHANIE E. MOST AJO ТЕТЕ 
MICHAEL H. JOHNSON УЖЕ THOMAS C. LOPRESTI ЖЖ SCOTT W. MUELLER ТТГ 
RANDY T. JOHNSON УС AROL J. LORA ЕТКЕН DAVID E. МОСС ЕТІ 
THOMAS M. JOHNSON PETETA AARON J. LOUDON ТЕН KEVIN P. MUIR EISTE 
TORY J. JOHNSON ЕТТЕН NICHOLAS L. LOUIS ЕТЕ CHRISTOP W. MULLER ТЕУГЕ 
CLAYTON M. JONES ЕТЕ DAVID C. LOVE PRETE MA MICHAEL J. MULLER ЕТТЕН 
MARGARET Е. ЈОМЕЗ ЕТСЕ ZACHARY T. LOWE, ЈЕ. УИ MELANIE МОМК ЕТКЕН 
STEVEN K. JONES ЕТЕ LANGDON J. LUCAS, 75759 JEFFREY B. МОЕРНҮР ЕТЕТЯЯ 
THOMAS B. JONES ЯТ DAVID S. ІҮ ЕР ЕТСІН RICHARD M. MURPHY ТЕТЕ 
TODD в. JONES ТЕН JOHN в. МАСБООСАЦ, ЕТКЕН TORREY М. MURPHY, 
RUSSELL L. JORDAN, JR ТЕТЕТЕЙ DONALD J. MACIAG ЕТКЕН KENDALL D. MUSGROVE УН 
SAMUEL E. JOYNER, ARF CY M. MACRO. ERNEST D. NAPIER ТІР ЕТЕТЯЙ 
CHAD У. JUBELA ЕТКЕН JENNIFER L. МАСЫЕАМ ТЕТЕТЕН ANTHONY J. NAPOLITANO ПЕЯТ 
ANTHONY А. KAJENCKI ШЕУ CECIL R. MACPHERSON ЕТКЕН TRAVIS J. МАЕОМ ТЕУГЕ 
JASON R. KALAINOFF ЖТЖ GABRIELL M. MADDALONI ЕТТЕН STEPHANI M. МАТАЕВ ЕТКЕН 
THERESA A. KAPPEN BRIAN D. MADDOX. ЕТЕ CHRISTOP B. NEAD ЕТЕГІН 
SAMUEL W. Гос MICHAEL B. MADKINS ЕТЕ EMILY С. МЕЗЗЕТН ЕТТЕН 
JOHN F. КАМЕ ЕТКЕН PETER G. MADRINAN ЕТТЕН MARK E. NEUBAUER ЕУ 
КОВТ А. КАМЕ УЯ MICHAZL F. МАСАЈЧЕ УЯТУ CHADD Т. NEWMAN Б ЕТКЕЙ 
KING Y. KAO, ROBERT E. MAGEE ЕТГІ HOANG N. NGUYEN ЕТКЕН 
MICHAEL J. КАҮБЕ ТЕГЕН ERIC D. MAGNELL ЕТТЕН NHIEM T. NGUYEN ЕТЕГІН 
GREGORY В. KEHLER ЕТТЕ CAROL М. MAHER ЕТТЕН SCOTT M. NIEMAN ЕТКЕН 
ANDREW D. KELLY, JR. WILLIAM J. MAJOR ПЕ ЕТЕТІН TOOMAS A. NIEMANN. 7758 
JASON E. KELLY PETSA JEFFREY F. MALA ТЕТЯ JOHN A. NOESSER ЕТЕ 
MICHAEL T. КЕЛТЕ ТЕТЕ MICHAEL W. MANGINO ПП ЕТ MARK Е. NOGLASKI VSS 
KURT P. КЕМРКЕЗ PATEA SCOTT R. MARCOUX ЕУ BRODRICK L. NORMAN ТЕН 
TIMOTHY P. KENEALLY SCOTT в. MARHOLD 7 GEOFFREY A. NORMAN 837598 
JOSHUA 8. KENNEDY ЕТКЕН JOHN M. MARKATOS УЖЖ JOSEPH A. NOTCH ТЕТІН 
MICHAEL L. KENNEDY PETEM AMY L. МАВКОТЗА 7757 SETH D. O'BRIEN ЕТТЕН 
KAYLAN E. KENNEL УИ ADRIAN A. MARSH ЖУ THOMAS W. O'CONNOR, „ 
KEV EN J. KERCHER, FE HEATHER С. MARSH ЖҮН EVAN Н. OF FSTEIN ЕТКЕН 
DENNIS W. KERWOOD ETETE MA TODD H. MARSHBURN ТЕН COLLEEN T. O'HARA ТЕТЕЯН 
NEIL K. KHATOD PETE MA DOUGLAS W. МАНТІМЕ ЕТТЕН WALTER R. OHL, IR. ТЕГЕН 
SIOBHAIN I. КП.САІТЕМ ЕТУУ HOLLIE J. MARTIN ТЕТЕ CURTIS W. OHLAND ERSTE WA 
ROBERT L. KILROY ТЕУГЕ JAY С. MARTIN ТЕТІН JOHN N. OLDHAM ЕТЕ 
EDISON H. KOM PETETA MARIA MARTIN PETEJA SHAWN N. OLDS PIETE MA 
нА2.кІМГ ТЕТІН PATRICK С. MARTIN ТЕ MARK P. OLIN PIETE 
JANEL КІМЕ ЕТТЕН PHILLIP G. MARTIN PETETA MICHAEL R. OLIVE ЕТСЕ 
JENNY А. КІМ 875708 MICHAEL J. МАВТЕНЕР ЕТЕТІН JOHN A. OLIVER, 2Н. 7ЕТЕТЯН 
MICHAEL M. KIM ЕТТЕН MELINDA S. MASTERSON ЖЕТСІН JAY R. OLSEN ЕТКЕН 
SOPHIA КІМ ЕТІН GREGORY S. MATHEWS ЕТЕЕН реммівР.ОМЕП ЕТКЕН 
PATRICIA L. KINERSON ТЕТІН MICHAEL J. МАТІЗОМ ЕТЕТІН HUMBERTO A. ORANTES, 
CHARLES В. KING IEPES AA JOHN C. MATTHEWS ЕТЕ FRANCISC ORELLANA БУТІН 
NICKOLAS T. KIOUTAS PIETEN JEFFREY A. МАТТВОМ ЕТЕТ JOHN A. ORLANDO ПТ 
ROBERT C. KISSANE RIPETE MA ODESSA Y. MAXWELL EPET MA STEPHEN J. ОВІОВКІ ТЕТІ 
ВВҮАМР.КІАТТӘ ЕУКЕН SEAN P. MCALLISTER ЖУҒЕН KEVIN Е.ОВООСВКЕ ЕТКЕН 
BRIAN F. KNAPP PETETA KEVIN A. MCANINCH ТЕН CARLOS E. ORTIZ, Үн. ЕТЕТЕН 
LAURA L. КХУАРР ТЕУКЕН PATRICK W. MCCABE EISTE DAVID D. ORTON ЕТЕ 
LARA S. KNIGHT ЕТТЕН ROBERT M. MCCARTHY | BRIAN K. ORWIG ЕТГІ 
PETER G. KNIGHT EMATE MA ROBERT E. MCCLINTOCK, JR. GARY A. OSTBY 8757378 
KENT A. KORUNKA БЕИ SHON A. MCCORMICK PETEA LARRY J. OSTENDORF ЕТЕТІН 
ANDREW S. KOS PTATEM Ш CHRISTOP D. MCCUNE PAETE MA COLIN J. O'SULLIVAN ТЕСЕ 
ROBERT A. KOVACH. CRAIG C. MCFARLAND ЕТЕГІН CHRISTOP L. ОТТЕ 
BRIAN G. KOYN ЕУ DEXTER L. MCFARLIN ЕТКЕН JEFFREY D. OWN ТУЖИ 
ALAN H. ККА ЕЕ JOSEPH J. MCGRAW ЕТКЕН RAY I. OWEN PETETA 
BRENDAN G. KRASINSKI PETEJA DAVID G. MCGURK УЖЕ BARTT D. OWENS ТЕУГЕ 
MICHAEL I. KRAUSE PRSTE YA STEPHEN R. MCHALE ТХЯН BRETT D. OWENS ЕТСЕ 
CHRISTOP M. KREBS ЕТКЕН MATTHEW J. MCHIEL ЕТЕ JINCY R. РАСЕ ЕТЕК 
ROBERT A. KRIEG EZETA STEPHEN H. МСІМТҮКЕ ТСЖ JASON С. PADILLA ЕТЕ 
SEAN К. МСКЕАСОЕ ЕТТЕН JIN H. PAK ТЕТЕ 
RONALD W. KRISAK, JR. THAILAND A. MCMILLAN ТЕТКЕН RAUL G. PALACIOS Ш ВУД 
JAY W. KRUEGER ЕТСЕ JENNIFER J. NEAERA | JEFFREY Г. РА МЕКТЕБИ 
JOSEPH Е. КЕОРА ЯУ JAMES W. MCPHERSON IV ЕТТЕН DOUGLAS J. РАІЛТТІ ТЕТЕ 
DANIEL J. KUDRNA PETE MA MICHAEL T. MCTIGUE, (RRS Sa BILL A. PAPANASTASIOU ТЕТЕ 
KEVIN R. KUGEL PRETE MA RODNEY 8. MCWHORTER ЕУ DONNA L. — 
GEOFFREY D. KUHLMANN ТЕУҒЕН WILLIAM М. MEDOF RN GRACE PARKER 
CLIFFORD E. KUMP RD AMY М.МмЕЕКЕР ЕТКЕН JOHN H. PARK ТЕТКИН 
MANU J. КОЗАМО ЕТКЕН STEPHEN T. MEF FORD ЕТЕУ STEVE J. PARK ТЕТЕТЯЯ 
MARK G. KUSTELSKI PIETET ANTHONY М. MELLO II GRAEME R. PARNELLIMETETAA 
MARC D. KUTTER PEVE JIM MELTON ТН ROBBIE J. PASSINAULT ЕТЕ 
WILLIAM C. KUTTLER, INN WILLIAM Н. MENGEL, RRE JASON C. PATRICK ЕТЕ 
ROGER D. KUYKENDALL EPEE THOMAS R. MERVINE ЕТЕ KEITH K. PATTERSON ЖУЖТАЙ 
DIRK M. KVALE PETEJA THOMAS В. MESSERVEY  ЕТҒН CURTIS w. PATTESON ETETE MA 
SPENCER T. KYMPTON ESTEM CHRIS TOP L. METZGER BSS EDWARD L. PEARCE ЕТТЕН 
DUC D. гаі рна RUSSELL А. МЕТІ ЕЕ ЕТЕТІН JOHN A. PEARSON ЕТКЕН 
MICHAEL E. LAMKE ТЕТЕ PAUL M. MEYER ЕТТЕН RICHARD d. PEARSON ЕТТЕН 
KEVIN M. ҺАМРНЕВЕ ЖУҒИН ERIC А. MEYERSON ЕТТЕН ROBERT E. PEARSON I ТЕТЕТЕЙ 
MICHAEL H. LANDERS УИ JON A. MICHAEL ЕУІ SAMUEL С. PEARSON, Б БЕЙ 
THEODORE J. LANDGRAF ЖЕТТЕН MARTIN м. MICHNA 777 JOSEPH G. PENKALA ЖТЕТАЙ 
JOHN D. LANE ТЕТГЕН KURT A. MIESNER ЕТКЕН ADRIAN Е.РЕНСА ТКИ 
STEPHEN J. LAPERAS ІП? ре ЕН ALLISON E. MILLER ЕТЕ EDWARD J. PERKINS, R. 
DUNCAN J. LARKIN УРУ HEATHER A. MILLER ЖТС KEYE E. PERRY, ТЕР ЕТЕТІН 
TOD J. LARSON ЕТКЕН IAN M. MILLER BSS JUSTIN С. РЕКОЗЕК ЖУУИ 
KAR Р.А JASON L. MILLER N MICHAEL A. PETERS PRETEPA 
DUANE 8. LANC HEN CO JEFFREY р. MILL ЕТЕУ JONATHAN J. РЕТЕОСЕЛІ ЖУЕТЕН 
ZACHARY С. LAUER ЛЕТІН JOEL M. MILLER BSS KEVIN Е.РЕТТЕТ ЕТЕТІН 
SARAH L. LAUGHLIN PIPETTE MA RYAN S. MILLER ЕТІН JOHN R. PETTY, Үк. ТЕС 
LAURA A. LAW KYUNG I. MIN рған CHRISTOP J. РЕҺАУ 2 ЖТЕТАЙ 
MARK A. LEBLANC CHRISTIA J. MINER ТЕТЕ CHARLES R. PHARISS RIPETATA 
ADAM D. LEDBETTER. AARON W. MITCHELL BSCS LAYNE PHILLIPS ТЕТЕ 
GEORGE W. LEE PYETA MA CHAD T. MITCHELL УУ KEVIN В.РНІРРЕ ЕТЕУ 
TYSON J. LEE. Сх... SAMUEL T. MITCHELL ПЕТКЕН JOSEPH I. РТЕВСЕ УУ 
YOUNG C. кер ЕТКЕН PAUL F. MLAKAR, IR. DAVID Е.РІ.АВВКІРЕТЕТЕЙ 
TACILDAY LEGRAND TODD A. МОЕ ЕТІГІН HUGH S. PITTMAN УТУ 
JEFFREY 8. I EREA EN MICHAEL R. MOLIN THERESA F. Р.АСЕТТЕР ЖУҒИН 
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MICHAEL А. PLAIA ТЕТҒЕН MARK J. SHOGREN ЕТЕ BESS K. TURNER ВЕУ 
GRETCHEN В.Р.АТТЕ ЕТЕЯН STEPHEN Т.8НОНЕ ТСЖ FRANK L. TURNER I 
JAMES M. PLUMLEE TRENTON L. SHUPING ЕТТЕН JOEL T. TURNER SVSCSean 

JOSE L. POLANCO ТЕУ JEFFREY А.8НОвТАР ЖБТ SEAN J. TURNER ТЕУ 

SCOTT M. POLK УК ZACHARY A. КЕЗЕ ШЕТЕН WILLIAM J. ТИВТОНКОЕ ЕТКЕН 
JAMES Е. PoOL УЖЖ DAVID M. SIMMONS ТЕН DOUGLAS С. UKEN ЕТЕ 
ROBERT E. POOLE RISTE WA MAJOR J. SIMMONS ПЕ ЕТЕ CHRIS TOP M. UPTON 87% 

MATTHEW A. РОВХЕНЕ ЕТЕ DAVID R. SIRY ТЕТЕ LYDIA Y. URIBARRI Ж 

WILLIAM T. РОТТЕН ТКЖ GEOFFREY 8. 8КІРМОНТНЕТЕТТЕН RICARDO B. VALDEZ ТЕЖ 
ELITA S. РОМЕЛ ЕТЕУ MARIA M. SLAUGHTER BISTE AA JEREMY B. ҮАМСЕ ЕТТЕН 
MARCUS Т. РОМЕН ЕТГЯЯ CHRISTOP С. ЗОНТ TODD В. VANDAWATER 3727 
STEVEN М. РОМЕЛ 87757570 DEBORAH S. SLINSKY 7757570 JONATHAN J. УАММАТТА ТЯ 
TROY N. РВЕНАН ВЕТ JULIE, 8ІОКАН ЖЕТЕН MICHAEL R. УАЗТАС ЕТЕГІ 
EDWARD A. PRESLEY ТЕ JAMES Е.8ІОМКАҚ ЕТКЕН JOHN С. VEASEY, 

BRIAN ”. РКЕТТҮМАМВ ЕТУУ BRADLEY С. вмітн 75 DANIEL L. VELAZQUEZ УН 
SEAN М. PRITCHARD ЕТ BRETT С. SMITH ЯУ JOHN А. VEST ДЕТЕ 
2АмЕвВв.РООН ЕТ BRIAN L. 8МІТНЕ ЖУҒАН BRIAN D. VILE 2УӘЯН 

ERIC PULWICZ ЕТЕ CAMILLE D. 5мІТНЕ ЖЕТЕ THOMAS P. VOGEL 87767598 
MARK T. PURDY УЕ CHAD M. SMITH ERETTA TIMOTHY J. VOLKMANN УН 
JUSTIN Т.РИТМАМ ТЕТЕ ERIC В. 8МІТНІ ЕТКЕН MICHAEL M. VOLPE Я 
STEPHANI M. QUIRK ЖУҒЯН HENRY L. SMITH ЈЕ ЕТЕТЕН PETER J. УОМАТ ТИ 72757Яй 

ROSS W. RABURN ЕТЕ LINWOOD E. SMITH ПЕ ЕТЕ JASON В. VRANES ЕТІН 

BILL R. КАІЧОЗЗОВ ТУЯ MATTHEW Р.8МІТНЕ ТЕ ARRON A. WAGNER УС 
ROBERTO J. КАМІНЕ Б ЕТЕ MICHAEL W. SMITH EQS WENDI M. WAITS 20726 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES—Monday, February 7, 1994 


The House met at 12 noon and was 
called to order by the Speaker pro tem- 
pore [Mr. MONTGOMERY]. 


DESIGNATION OF SPEAKER PRO 
TEMPORE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore laid be- 
fore the House the following commu- 
nication from the Speaker: 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, DC, February 7, 1994. 

I hereby designate the Honorable G.V. 
(SONNY) MONTGOMERY to act as Speaker pro 
tempore on this day. 

THOMAS S. FOLEY, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


PRAYER 


The Chaplain, Rev. James David 
Ford, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 

We remember in this our prayer, O 
God, those who face the anxieties of 
the day and desire the comfort and re- 
assurance that Your Spirit can give. 
For those who are ill in body or spirit, 
we pray for healing; for those who 
know distress because of conflict or 
controversy, we pray for serenity and 
concord; for those who wish for under- 
standing in relationships, we pray for 
patience and tolerance; for those who 
are separated from family or friends, 
we pray for reconciliation; and for all 
Your people who seek to live lives wor- 
thy of Your calling, we pray for Your 
peace that passes all human under- 
standing. This is our earnest prayer. 
Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair has examined the Journal of the 
last day’s proceedings and announces 
to the House his approval thereof. 

Pursuant to clause 1, rule I, the Jour- 
nal stands approved. 


PLEDGE OF ALLEGIANCE 


The SPEAKER. Will the gentleman 
from West Virginia [Mr. WISE] please 
come forward and lead the House in the 
Pledge of Allegiance? 

Mr. WISE led the Pledge of Alle- 
giance as follows: 

I pledge allegiance to the Flag of the 
United States of America, and to the Repub- 
lic for which it stands, one nation under God, 
indivisible, with liberty and justice for all. 


SUNDRY MESSAGES FROM THE 
PRESIDENT 


Sundry messages in writing from the 
President of the United States were 


communicated to the House by Mr. 
Edwin Thomas, one of his secretaries. 


PRESIDENT’S BUDGET 


(Mr. WISE asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. WISE. Mr. Speaker, here it is— 
the President’s budget submitted today 
to the Congress. 

The budget comes at a time of record 
deficit reduction, the first 3-year con- 
secutive drop in the budget deficit 
since Harry Truman. But for those 
Members who doubted there would be 
cuts back in the fall, let me tell them 
that there is pain in the budget for our 
country and for my State of West Vir- 
ginia. The LIHEAP Program, low in- 
come energy assistance, after the cru- 
elest winter in memory, would be cut 
50 percent. The Appalachian Regional 
Commission would be cut 25 percent. 
The Antidrug Burn Program would be 
eliminated. The Office of Surface Mine, 
Rural Mine Land Abandonment Pro- 
gram would be eliminated. Transpor- 
tation projects would be endangered. 

As a Member of the Committee on 
the Budget, I can tell the Members 
that we will go over this carefully, and 
I urge every Member to look at this 
carefully. 

Mr. Speaker, deficit reduction is nei- 
ther easy nor pleasant. 


CREDIBILITY GULCH 


(Mr. SMITH of Texas asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. SMITH of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
you have all heard of credibility gap. 
Well, this administration’s credibility 
gap has widened into a credibility 
gulch. No, you will not find it оп a 
map, so you will need to follow the 
Clinton administration’s directions to 
get there. 

First, you say you will take a right 
by promising a tax cut. But, instead, 
you go left by delivering income taxes, 
Social Security taxes, gas taxes, busi- 
ness taxes, and inheritance taxes. 

Then, you say you will take another 
right by promising to end welfare as we 
know it. But again you go left by deliv- 
ering a new welfare program that is 
going to cost more than the old. 

You keep driving until you come to 
crime. There you signal a hard right, 
but you take a hard left, by sending up 
a budget that cuts funds for Federal 
prosecutors and prisons. 


When you come to the economic 
signs for spending cuts, you signal you 
are for them, but you keep right on 
driving by opposing a real vote to cut 
the Federal budget just 1 cent on the 
dollar. 

If you get cited for ignoring family 
values and self-responsibility, just try 
and talk your way out of it. 

Finally, when you get to health care 
you turn a sharp left into a U-turn by 
backing a government-run health care 
program and claiming it will deliver 
more services, more efficiently, at less 
cost. 

Like I said, you will not find credibil- 
ity gap on a map, but you will find 
President Clinton at credibility gulch. 


BUDGET MESSAGE OF THE PRESI- 
DENT FOR FISCAL YEAR 1995— 
MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 
OF THE UNITED STATES (H. DOC. 
NO. 179) 


The SPEAKER pro tempore laid be- 
fore the House the following message 
from the President of the United 
States; which was read and, together 
with the accompanying papers, without 
objection, referred to the Committee 
on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

The Fiscal Year 1995 budget, which I 
transmit to you with this message, 
builds on the strong foundation of defi- 
cit reduction, economic growth, and 
jobs that we established together last 
year. By encouraging private invest- 
ment—and undertaking public invest- 
ment to produce more and higher-pay- 
ing jobs, and to prepare today’s work- 
ers and our children to hold these 
jobs—we are renewing the American 
dream. 

The budget continues to reverse the 
priorities of the past, carrying on in 
the new direction we embraced last 
year. 

—It keeps deficits оп a downward 

path; 

—It continues our program of invest- 
ment іп long-term economic 
growth, in fighting crime, and in 
the skills of our children and our 
workers; and 

It sets the stage for health care re- 
form, which is critical to our eco- 
nomic and fiscal future. 

When I took office a year ago, the 
budget and economic outlook for our 
country was bleak. Twelve years of 
borrow-and-spend budget policies and 
trickle-down economics had put defi- 
cits on a rapid upward trajectory, left 
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the economy struggling to emerge from 
recession, and given middle class tax- 
payers the sense that their government 
had abandoned them. 

Perhaps most seriously, the enduring 
American dream—that each generation 
passes on a better life to its children— 
was under siege, threatened by policies 
and attitudes that stressed today at 
the expense of tomorrow, speculative 
profits at the expense of long-term 
growth, and wasteful spending at the 
expense of our children’s future. 

A year later, the picture is brighter. 
The enactment of my budget plan in 
1993, embodying the commitment we 
have made to invest in our future, has 
contributed to a strengthening eco- 
nomic recovery, a clear downward 
trend in budget deficits, and the begin- 
nings of a renewed confidence among 
our people. We have ended drift and 
broken the gridlock of the past. A Con- 
gress and a President are finally work- 
ing together to confront our country’s 
problems. 

Serious challenges remain. Not all of 
our people are participating in the re- 
covery; some regions are lagging be- 
hind the rest of the country. Layoffs 
continue as a result of the restructur- 
ing taking place in American business 
and the end of the Cold War. 

Rising health care costs remain a 
major threat to our families and busi- 
nesses, to the economy, and to our 
progress on budget deficits. Our welfare 
system must be transformed to encour- 
age work and responsibility. And our 
Nation, communities, and families face 
the ever-increasing threat of crime and 
violence in our streets, a threat which 
degrades the qualify of life for Ameri- 
cans regardless of their income, regard- 
less of their race, regardless of where 
they live. 

We will confront these challenges 
this year, by acting on health care re- 
form, welfare reform, and the crime 
bill now under consideration in the 
Congress, and by continuing to build 
on our economic plan, with further 
progress on deficits, and investments 
in our people as well as in research, 
technology, and infrastructure. 

WHAT WE INHERITED 

When our Administration took office, 
the budget deficit was high and headed 
higher—to $302 billion in 1995 and well 
over $400 billion by the end of the dec- 
ade. 

When our Administration took office, 
the middle class was feeling the effects 
of the tax changes of the 1980s, which 
had radically shifted the Federal tax 
burden from the wealthy to those less 
well off. From the late 1970s to 1990, tax 
rates for the wealthiest Americans had 
declined, while rates for most other 
Americans had increased. 

When our Administration took office, 
the economy was still struggling to 
break out of recession, with few new 
jobs and continuing high interest rates. 
In 1992, mortgage rates averaged well 
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over eight percent. Unemployment at 
the end of 1992 stood at 7.3 percent, and 
barely a million jobs had been added to 
the economy in the previous four 
years. The outlook for the future was 
slow productivity growth, stagnant 
wages, and rising inequality—as sag- 
ging consumer confidence dem- 
onstrated. 
A NEW DIRECTION 

Today, whether it is the deficit, fair- 
ness, or the status of the economy, the 
situation is much improved. 

The budget I am submitting today 
projects a deficit of $176 billion, a drop 
of $126 billion from where it would have 
been without our plan. If the declines 
we project in the deficits for 1994 and 
1995 take place, it will be the first time 
deficits have declined three years run- 
ning since Harry Truman occupied the 
Oval Office. 

The disciplines we have put into 
place are working. 

We have frozen discretionary spend- 
ing. Except in emergencies, we cannot 
spend an additional dime on any pro- 
gram unless we cut it from another 
part of the budget. We are reducing 
low-priority spending to fulfill the 
promise of deficit reduction as well as 
to fund limited, targeted investments 
in our future. Some 340 discretionary 
programs were cut in 1994, and our new 
budget cuts a similar number of pro- 
grams. These are not the kind of cuts 
where you end up spending more 
money. These are true cuts, where you 
actually spend less. Total discretionary 
spending is lower than the previous 
year—again, in straight dollar terms, 
with no allowance for inflation. 

As for entitlement spending, the Om- 
nibus Budget Reconciliation Act of 1993 
achieved nearly $100 billion in savings 
from nearly every major entitlement 
program. Pay-as-you-go rules prevent 
new entitlement spending that is not 
paid for, and I have issued an executive 
order which imposes the first real dis- 
cipline on unanticipated increases in 
these programs. For the future, health 
care reform will address the fastest 
growing entitlement programs—Medi- 
care and Medicaid—which make up the 
bulk of spending growth in future 
budgets, and the Bipartisan Commis- 
sion on Entitlement Reform, which I 
have established by executive order, 
will examine the possibility of addi- 
tional entitlement savings. 

While we have imposed tough dis- 
ciplines, there is one more needed tool. 
The modified line-item veto, which 
would provide Presidents with en- 
hanced rescission authority, has al- 
ready been adopted by the House as 
H.R. 1578. If enacted, it will enable 
Presidents to single out questionable 
items in appropriations bills and re- 
quire that they be subject to an up-or- 
down majority vote in the Congress. I 
think that makes sense, and it pre- 
serves the ability of a majority in Con- 
gress to make appropriations decisions. 
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In addition to budget discipline, we 
made dramatic changes that restored 
fairness to the tax code. We made the 
distribution of the income tax burden 
far more equitable by raising income 
tax rates on only the richest 1.2 per- 
cent of our people—couples with in- 
come over $180,000—and by substan- 
tially increasing the Earned Income 
Tax Credit for 15 million low-income 
working families. Thus, nearly 99 per- 
cent of taxpayers will find out this 
year that their income tax rates have 
not been increased. 

RESULTS 

Finally, the most significant result 
of our commitment to changing how 
Washington does business is growing 
economic confidence. Investment is 
up—in businesses, in residences, and in 
consumer durables; real investment in 
equipment grew seven times as fast in 
1993 as over the preceding four years. 
Mortgage rates are at their lowest 
level in decades. Nearly two million 
more Americans are working than were 
working a year ago, twice as great an 
increase in one year as was achieved in 
the previous four years combined; and 
the rate of unemployment at the end of 
1993 was down to 6.4 percent, a drop of 
nearly a full percentage point. 

The fundamentals are solid and 
strong, and we are building for the fu- 
ture with a steady and sustainable ex- 
pansion. 

THE ECONOMIC PLAN 

How did all this happen? Our eco- 
nomic plan had three fundamental 
components: 

DEFICIT REDUCTION 

First, the introduction and eventual 
enactment of our $500 billion deficit-re- 
duction plan—the largest in history— 
brought the deficit down from 4.9 per- 
cent of GDP, where it was in 1992, to a 
projected 2.5 percent of GDP in 1995 and 
2.3 percent of GDP in 1999. This sub- 
stantially eased pressure on interest 
rates by reducing the Federal Govern- 
ment’s demand for credit and by con- 
vincing the markets of our resolve in 
reducing deficits. Those lower interest 
rates encouraged businesses to invest, 
and convinced families to buy new 
homes and automobiles, along with 
other durable goods. 

INVESTMENT 

Second, we proposed, and Congress 
largely provided, a set of fully paid-for 
measures to encourage private invest- 
ment (beyond the inducement provided 
by deficit reduction) and commit pub- 
lic investment to our country’s future. 
The first component was making nine 
out of ten businesses eligible for tax in- 
centives to invest in future growth—in- 
cluding a major expansion of the 
expensing allowance for small busi- 
nesses and a new capital gains incen- 
tive for long-term investments in new 
businesses. 

The second component was public in- 
vestment in the future: in infrastruc- 
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ture, technology, skills, and security. 
These investments are directed toward 
preparing today’s workers and our chil- 
dren for the new, higher-paying jobs of 
the modern economy; repairing and ex- 
panding our transportation and envi- 
ronment infrastructure; fighting crime; 
expanding our Nation’s technological 
base; and increasing our health and sci- 
entific research. 

Among other things, we greatly ex- 
panded the very successful Head Start 
program and WIC nutrition program 
for pregnant women, infants, and 
young children; provided a major in- 
crease to fulfill the mandate of the 
Intermodal Surface Transportation Ef- 
ficiency Act (ISTEA) authorization; 
provided initial funding for the Na- 


tional Service Act and new funding for 


educational reforms and other edu- 
cation and training initiatives; began 
the process of fulfilling my goal of put- 
ting another 100,000 police officers on 
the streets of our cities and towns; and 
provided additional resources for urban 
and rural development. 

TRADE 

Finally, our long-term economic 
strategy depends on the expansion of 
our international trade markets. In 
1993, we did more than at any time in 
the past two generations to open world 
markets for American products. The 
ratification of the North American 
Free Trade Agreement (NAFTA) estab- 
lishes the largest market in the world. 
By lowering tariffs on our exports to 
Mexico, the agreement is going to in- 
crease jobs in this country—and, if pre- 
vious experience is a guide, they will 
mostly be high-paying jobs. 

We also completed work on the Uru- 
guay Round of the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade (GATT), a world- 
wide agreement to reduce tariffs and 
other trade barriers that will also cre- 
ate high-paying jobs and spur economic 
growth in this country. 

In addition, we established the U.S.- 
Japan Framework for a New Economic 
Partnership so that we can work to in- 
crease Japanese imports of U.S. goods 
and services and promote international 
competitiveness. And to relieve unnec- 
essary burdens on U.S. businesses, we 
eliminated unneeded export controls 
on certain technology to encourage ex- 
ports of U.S. high-technology products. 

THE YEAR AHEAD 

In 1994, we will build on the strong 

foundation we laid in 1993. 
FISCAL DISCIPLINE 

We continue to implement the $500 
billion in deficit reduction from last 
year’s reconciliation bill. To achieve 
the required hard freeze in discre- 
tionary spending and make needed in- 
vestments, we propose new cuts in 
some 300 specific non-defense pro- 
grams. That includes the termination 
of more than 100 programs. Many of 
these savings will be controversial, but 
we have little choice if we are going to 
meet our budget goals. 
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On the other side of the ledger, this 

budget contains no new tax increases. 
NEW INVESTMENT 

The investments in this budget con- 
tinue to target jobs, education, re- 
search, technology, infrastructure, 
health, and crime. 

Investing in people. First and fore- 
most, the goal of our economic strat- 
egy is to provide more and better pay- 
ing jobs for our people—both today and 
in the future—and to educate and train 
them so that they are prepared to do 
those jobs. 

The budget contains a major 
workforce security initiative to pro- 
mote job training and reemployment. 
In the past, government has provided 
workers who lost their jobs with tem- 
porary unemployment benefits to tide 
them over, and little else. But in this 
new era, when the fundamental re- 
structuring of our economy is causing 
permanent layoffs and the virtual shut- 
down of entire industries, we need to 
create a reemployment system. 

This budget begins the process of es- 
tablishing that system, which ulti- 
mately will give dislocated workers 
easier access to retraining, job-search, 
and other services designed not only to 
help them through a difficult period 
but also to prepare them to thrive in 
productive, new jobs. 

We also continue to invest in our 
most precious resource—our children— 
with proven, effective programs, as 
well as with new initiatives to confront 
the problems of a changing society. 

We propose to expand funding for the 
school-to-work program, which will 
provide apprenticeship training for 
high school students who do not plan 
to attend college. And our budget ex- 
pands the national service program, 
which gives our young people an oppor- 
tunity to serve their communities and 
earn money towards college. 

We provide strong support for the 
Goals 2000 program, which I hope Con- 
gress will enact early this year, to help 
local school systems reform themselves 
to educate our children for the 2186 
century. We must set high standards 
for all of our children, while providing 
them with the opportunity they de- 
serve to learn. 

We also provide major increases for 
WIC and for Head Start, which we will 
seek to improve as well. And we signifi- 
cantly expand and better target the 
Title I program, which focuses on 
needy children to make sure they can 
take full advantage of our educational 
system. 

Investing in know-how. America has 
always sought to be the world’s leader 
in science and technology. In some are- 
nas in recent years, we have lost that 
status. But in the remainder of this 
decade and in the 2186 century, we 
must be sure that the United States is 
on the cutting edge of research and 
technology advances. 

To that end, the 1995 budget proposes 
critical investments in the National In- 
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stitute of Standards and Technology’s 
Advanced Technology Program; 
NASA's research, space, and tech- 
nology programs; the National Science 
Foundation; the information super- 
highway, on which the Vice President 
has worked so hard; and energy re- 
search and development. 

In addition, I am determined to con- 
tinue assisting the industries and com- 
munities which have supported our Na- 
tion’s defense as we continue the de- 
fense downsizing that began in the 
mid-1980's and accelerated in the early 
1990’s with the end of the Cold War. 

I am proposing significant invest- 
ments in the Technology Reinvestment 
Project, which will work with the pri- 
vate sector to encourage the develop- 
ment and application of dual-use tech- 
nologies. And the budget also includes 
additional resources for the Office of 
Economic Adjustment, which provides 
planning grants to communities as 
they convert their local economies to 
profitable peacetime endeavors. 

Investing in physical capital. The Na- 
tion’s capital infrastructure and the 
economies of too many urban and rural 
communities have suffered too long 
from neglect. Last year, we began to 
address these shortfalls, and in 1995, we 
propose to continue these initiatives. 

We propose, first, to continue full 
funding of core highway programs 
within the ISTEA transportation au- 
thorization act, as well as a substantial 
increase in Mass Transit Capital 
Grants. To help provide this level of 
funding, the budget proposes rescission 
of many highway demonstration 
projects, which frequently are an inef- 
ficient allocation of taxpayers’ dollars. 

In addition, we propose to continue 
the restoration of our environmental 
infrastructure with investments in the 
technologies of the future under the 
Clean Water Act and other environ- 
mental programs. 

Last year, we enacted legislation to 
establish urban and rural 
Empowerment Zones. This year, we 
will designate those zones, as well as 
enterprise communities, to attract in- 
vestment to neglected communities 
and provide the kinds of services need- 
ed to support economic development. 

In this budget, HUD outlays for hous- 
ing assistance, services to the home- 
less, and development aid to distressed 
communities will increase substan- 
tially, with aid to the homeless nearly 
doubling from the previous year. Both 
housing aid to families and aid to the 
homeless will be restructured to sup- 
port transitions to economic independ- 
ence. 

I also propose to continue our rural 
development initiative, with grants 
and loans that represent a 35-percent 
increase over the previous year. This 
assistance will provide for improved 
rural infrastructure and services, such 
as water treatment facilities and rural 
health clinics, increase rural employ- 
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ment, further diversify rural econo- 
mies, and provide rural housing oppor- 
tunities by expanding assistance to 
allow low- and moderate-income resi- 
dents to become homeowners. 

Investing in quality of life. This 
budget continues our efforts to en- 
hance environmental protection and 
preserve our natural resources. 

We propose both to strengthen the 
stewardship of these resources and im- 
prove environmental regulatory and 
management programs. We increase 
state revolving funds for clean water 
and drinking water, and we propose the 
establishment of four ecosystem man- 
agement pilot projects. In addition, we 
are proposing significant improve- 
ments and reforms in the Superfund 
program, as well as important inter- 
national environmental initiatives. 

HEALTH CARE REFORM 

Enactment of health care reform, 
with its focus on controlling health 
care costs, is the key to making even 
greater progress on deficits. Indeed, if 
the Congress adopts the Health Secu- 
rity Act in 1994, we believe that deficits 
will fall to 2.1 percent of GDP in fiscal 
year 1999, the lowest since 1979. 

Of course, deficit reduction is only 
one reason for health care reform. Pro- 
viding health security to every Amer- 
ican, with a package of comprehensive 
benefits through private health insur- 
ance that can never be taken away, is 
critical not only to long-term budget 
restraint but also to long-term eco- 
nomic growth, to the productivity of 
our workers and businesses, and to the 
health and peace of mind of all Ameri- 


cans. 

With some 58 million Americans 
lacking insurance at some time during 
the year; with the estimated 81 million 
Americans with preexisting conditions 
paying more, unable to get insurance, 
or not changing jobs for fear of losing 
their insurance; with the small busi- 
nesses that cover their workers—and a 
majority do—burdened by the sky- 
rocketing cost of insurance, which is 35 
percent higher for them than it is for 
big business and government; and with 
76 percent of Americans carrying poli- 
cies that contain lifetime limits, which 
can leave them without coverage when 
they need it most—this country is fac- 
ing a health care crisis. And we must 
confront it now. 

In addition to our health care reform 
effort, the 1995 budget contains key in- 
vestments in health care and research. 
We propose the largest increase ever 
requested in research funds for the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health. This na- 
tional treasure not only keeps our Na- 
tion in the forefront of health research 
but has demonstrably saved millions of 
lives and improved the quality of mil- 
lions more. The additional investment 
we propose will help NIH with its re- 
search in many areas, from AIDS to 
heart problems, from mental health to 
breast cancer. 
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WELFARE REFORM 

A major initiative for my Adminis- 
tration has been and will continue to 
be overhauling our welfare system. We 
must reward work, we must give people 
the wherewithal to work, and we must 
demand responsibility. 

Welfare reform has already begun. 
The first step with the expansion of the 
Earned Income Tax Credit last year. 
That expansion rewards work by ensur- 
ing that families with a full-time 
worker will not live in poverty. 

The second stage of welfare reform is 
health care reform. Our current health 
care system often encourages those on 
welfare to stay there in order to re- 
ceive health insurance through Medic- 
aid. When we require that every worker 
be insured, that disincentive to work 
will disappear. 

The next element of welfare reform is 
personal responsibility. Our welfare re- 
form plan will include initiatives to 
prevent teen pregnancy, ensure that 
parents fulfill their child support obli- 
gations, and try to keep people from 
going on welfare in the first place. We 
must remember this: governments do 
not raise children, parents do. 

The ultimate goal of our reforms is 
to have our people rely on work, not on 
welfare. Our plan will build on the 
Family Support Act by providing edu- 
cation, training, and job search and 
placement for those who need it; it will 
require people who can work to do so 
within two years, either in the private 
sector or community service; it will re- 
store the basic social contract of pro- 
viding opportunity and demanding re- 
sponsibility in return. 

CRIME 

Enactment of the crime bill now 
being considered in the Congress is also 
essential, and it should happen quick- 
ly. We simply cannot tolerate what is 
happening in the streets of our cities 
and towns today. Crime and violence, 
the proliferation of handguns and as- 
sault weapons, the fear that millions of 
Americans feel when they emerge from 
their homes at night—and even in the 
daytime—must be confronted head-on. 

We need to toughen enforcement, and 
we need to provide our local govern- 
ments with the resources they need to 
take on the epidemic of violent crime. 
The crime bill will provide substantial 
resources, enough to fulfill my com- 
mitment to put 100,000 additional po- 
lice on our streets. This budget funds 
major pieces of the crime bill, and I 
urge the Congress not only to approve 
the authorizing legislation but to pro- 
vide the financial resources to back it 
up. 

DEFENSE AND INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 

Profound shifts are taking place in 
America’s foreign relations and defense 
requirements. When we came into of- 
fice, we faced dramatically changed 
international conditions and problems, 
but we inherited foreign and defense 
policies and institutions still geared, in 
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many ways, to the conditions and 
needs of the Cold War. 

This budget reflects the major 
changes we are carrying out in the con- 
tent, direction, and institutions which 
ensure that our interests are defended 
abroad. We are committed to remain- 
ing engaged in a world inextricably 
linked by trade and global communica- 
tions. The nature of that engagement 
is changing, however. 

We remain committed to maintain- 
ing the best trained, best equipped and 
best prepared fighting force in the 
world. Thanks to our 1993 Bottom-Up 
Review of defense, this force is being 
reshaped to meet the new challenges of 
the post-Cold War era. We can main- 
tain our national security with the 
forces approved in the Bottom-Up Re- 
view, but we must hold the line against 
further defense cuts, in order to pro- 
tect fully the readiness and quality of 
our forces. 

We have put our economic competi- 
tiveness at the heart of our foreign pol- 
icy, as we must in a global economy. 
We are following the success of NAFTA 
and GATT with further market-open- 
ing negotiations and intensified focus 
on the promotion of U.S. exports. We 
are paying particular attention to the 
Asian and Pacific markets, which have 
the most dynamic growth of any region 
in the world. 

We are dedicated to the enlargement 
of the community of free market de- 
mocracies, both as a way of ensuring 
greater security and as a way of ex- 
panding economic opportunity. Our 
programs for the New Independent 
States of Europe and Central Asia are 
the centerpiece of this effort. 

We are responding aggressively to 
the new international security chal- 
lenges that face us: regional conflicts, 
the proliferation of weapons of mass 
destruction, the movement of refugees, 
and the international flow of illegal 
narcotics. And we are addressing 
threats to the global environment and 
rapid population growth with a pro- 
gram to promote sustainable develop- 
ment. 

Finally, we are fundamentally re- 
forming and restructuring our inter- 
national cooperation programs, giving 
an entirely new post-Cold War struc- 
ture to our efforts by rewriting the 
basic legislation that has guided such 
programs for more than thirty years. 

NATIONAL PERFORMANCE REVIEW 

The Vice President’s National Per- 
formance Review (NPR) has paved the 
way for major reforms of how our gov- 
ernment works, which are essential to 
making government more efficient and 
responsible. Last year, we began imple- 
menting its recommendations. With 
this budget, that effort shifts into high 
gear. 

First, this budget implements the re- 
duction by 100,000 of Federal positions 
required by my Executive Order of last 
year. Indeed, because of discretionary 
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spending constraints, our proposals ас- 
tually exceed that total by 18,000. In 
addition, planning has begun on the 
further downsizing that will be re- 
quired to implement the remaining 
portion of the 252,000-position person- 
nel reduction recommended by the 
NPR. With this downsizing, we will 
bring the number of Federal employees 
to the lowest level in thirty years. 

To reach these goals, we need to be 
able to offer incentive packages to 
those whose positions will be elimi- 
nated. This is one of our highest legis- 
lative priorities, and it requires atten- 
tion now. These ‘‘buy-out’’ packages 
will minimize the need for more costly 
reductions in force, are less disruptive 
since they are voluntary, and save the 
government money in the long run. 

The time also has come for swift pas- 
sage of procurement reform, another of 
our highest priorities. Streamlining 
procurement is essential to meeting 
our personnel downsizing targets. And 
overhaul of the current, wasteful sys- 
tem can give us significant savings, as 
well as improved performance by gov- 
ernment suppliers. 

Further, this budget contains many 
of the specific programmatic savings 
proposed by the NPR. These savings 
have been used in large part to help us 
meet the discretionary spending freeze. 

With my executive order last year, 
we also began the process of reforming 
one of the basic functions of govern- 
ment—the regulatory process. Regula- 
tions are often necessary to improve 
the health, safety, environment, and 
well-being of the American people. Our 
goal is a more open, more fair, and 
more honest process that produces 
smart regulation: rules that impose the 
least burden and provide the most cost- 
effective solutions possible. 

Finally, all of our departments and 
agencies have begun to reform their 
basic operations, including their finan- 
cial and other administrative prac- 
tices. 

The goal of the NPR is to make gov- 
ernment work better and cost less—and 
to make it more convenient and re- 
sponsive to those it serves. That is not 
something that can be completed in 
one year, in four, or even eight. But we 
have а responsibility to begin, and that 
we have done. 

CONCLUSION 

These are the priorities I seek to pur- 
sue in the coming year. Last year, we 
succeeded in breaking the gridlock 
that had gripped Washington for far 
too long. In contrast to past budgets, 
which lacked credibility, we made sure 
to use cautious estimates, and we shot 
straight with the American people. 

The results are evident. 

We said we would bring the deficit 
down, and we did. We said we would re- 
vitalize the economy, and we did. We 
said that we would help the private 
sector to create jobs, and we did. We 
said that we would reduce the size of 
the bureaucracy, and we did. 
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Last year, my Administration and 
the Congress worked side by side to 
move our country forward. Let us ex- 
tend that record of achievement in 
1994. 

WILLIAM. J. CLINTON. 

THE WHITE HOUSE, February 7, 1994. 


SUNDRY DEFERRALS OF BUDGET 
AUTHORITY—MESSAGE FROM 
THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES (H. DOC. NO. 205) 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Мг. 
SKELTON) laid before the House the fol- 
lowing message from the President of 
the United States; which was read and, 
together with the accompanying pa- 
pers, without objection, referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations and or- 
dered to be printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

In accordance with the Congressional 
Budget and Impoundment Control Act 
of 1974, I herewith report one revised 
deferral of budget authority, totaling 
$1.6 billion, three revised rescission 
proposals, and 27 new proposed rescis- 
sions of budget authority. The total of 
the rescission proposals included in 
this special message is $1.6 billion. 
When combined with rescissions that 
went to the Congress on November 1, 
1993, there are $3.2 billion in rescissions 
pending before the Congress. 

The details of the revised deferral, 
which affects International Security 
Assistance, are contained in the at- 
tached report. The proposed rescissions 
affect International Security Assist- 
ance Programs; the Departments of Ag- 
riculture, Defense, Energy, Housing 
and Urban Development, State, Trans- 
portation, and the Treasury; the Gen- 
eral Services Administration; the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Adminis- 
tration; the Board for International 
Broadcasting; the National Science 
Foundation; and the Nuclear Regu- 
latory Commission. 

WILLIAM J. CLINTON. 

THE WHITE HOUSE, February 7, 1994. 


SETTING THE RECORD STRAIGHT 
ON THE PATRIOT MISSILE 


(Mr. ZELIFF asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. ZELIFF. Mr. Speaker, 2 weeks 
ago, on NBC Nightly News a cor- 
respondent, in commenting on the pos- 
sible deployment of Patriot missile 
batteries to South Korea, set a new 
standard for misinformation. Errors in 
the press are not new to any of us and 
normally I would not take the time to 
put corrections into the RECORD. How- 
ever, since the subjects of these errors 
pertain to two studies, one conducted 
by a subcommittee of which I am a 
member and the second, a GAO study 
commissioned by that same sub- 
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committee, I feel it necessary to set 
the record straight. On April 7, 1992, a 
congressional hearing was held on the 
performance of the Patriot missile dur- 
ing the guif war, in response to criti- 
cisms raised by a few people in aca- 
demia. 

The Army described how they 
achieved success rates of over 70 per- 
cent in Saudi Arabia and over 40 per- 
cent in Israel against a threat that was 
beyond the Patriot’s expectations. 

The Congressional Research Service 
and many independent experts de- 
scribed the many errors in the critics 
analysis of the Patriot, and termed the 
case against the missile worthless.“ 
Maybe it is more important to ignore 
all the triumphs by American troops, 
American workers, and American tech- 
nology so that we can pay false homage 
to a handful of selfserving critics. 

But, I do not think so. I think it is 
the critics who should be ignored. 

I would like to thank the soldiers 
who went into harm’s way in Saudi 
Arabia and Israel to protect against 
the nightly terror, and those in Amer- 
ican industry who created the Patriot 
technology and built the systems that 
our troops used so well. You did a great 
job and should be proud of your accom- 
plishments. 


—— 


STRONG TRADE AGREEMENT WITH 
JAPAN NEEDED 


(Mr. BARCA of Wisconsin asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend his remarks.) 

Mr. BARCA of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, the clock is ticking, because on Fri- 
day, Prime Minister Hosokawa is 
scheduled to come to the United States 
to meet with President Clinton to fur- 
ther discuss the need to open markets 
in Japan for American-made products. 
In fact, as we speak, the trade nego- 
tiators from the United States and 
Japan are meeting together trying to 
establish a final agreement and to set 
the framework for those talks on Fri- 
day. 

Mr. Speaker, today I want to empha- 
size the need for us to negotiate a 
strong trade agreement prior to Feb- 
ruary 11, this Friday, when those talks 
begin. Our trade deficit with Japan has 
been more than $50 billion in 1992, and 
does not look any more encouraging 
for 1994. But we can begin by taking a 
positive step with these agreements 
being put in place prior to the Friday 
meeting that is going to take place. 

The Clinton administration has set a 
requirement that there be concrete 
benchmarks for achieving products. I 
believe our colleagues here in Congress 
support this effort. Myself and the gen- 
tlewoman from Ohio [Ms. KAPTUR] аге 
circulating a letter to call for exactly 
those kinds of concrete benchmarks to 
be established and to call for a solid 
agreement prior to the talks on Friday. 
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GOOD NEWS AND BAD NEWS ОМ 
FEDERAL RESERVE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. GONZALEZ] is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, I have 
good news and bad news. The good news 
is that last Friday the Federal Reserve 
actually announced its decision to 
raise interest rates. Normally, the Fed 
requires the public to hold its breath— 
never mind if it turns blue—and wait 5 
or 6 weeks before the central bank re- 
leases its monetary policy decisions. 
The bad news is that the Fed decided to 
raise interest rates to choke off any 
unwanted growth in the economy. 

As I have suggested in the past, 
prompt disclosure lets all market par- 
ticipants know what the Fed is doing. 
It should be vastly preferred to the pre- 
vious method of releasing the directive 
5 or 6 weeks after the Fed has made its 
monetary decision. Since the Fed 
makes the rules, it apparently feels it 
has the right to break the rules. While 
the public normally is kept in the dark 
about the Fed’s decisions, the Fed 
quietly leaks its policy decisions to a 
favored few—usually selected, friendly 
reporters—in order to guarantee favor- 
able press coverage. These leaks only 
end up creating an unequal playing 
field for market participants—and 
worst of all, they give rise to rumor- 
mongers and Fed tea-leaves readers 

While I applaud the Fed for its 
prompt disclosure last week, I regret 
that the Federal Open Market Commit- 
tee, the Fed’s policymaking arm, the 
guys that determine your standard of 
living, the interest rates, employment 
and unemployment, all closeted in a 
secret room, not a one of them ac- 
countable to anybody except the banks 
they come from, waited until the bond 
market was in disarray before an- 
nouncing its intentions. 

On Thursday, February 3, 1994, they 
let the Federal funds rate creep up 
without telling anyone what they were 
doing. Finally on Friday they found 
their voice for the first time in more 
than 80 years. Had they announced 
their decision on Thursday the money 
market’s movement to the new target 
would have been more orderly. 

I have introduced legislation which 
calls for prompt disclosure of FOMC 
decisions. I urge the Congress to pass 
this legislation to make sure the Fed’s 
newfound openness becomes a perma- 
nent fixture. Otherwise the monks at 
the Fed, as is their wont, will recede 
behind their ivory gates and the public 
will never know what they are up to. 
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I recently released a committee staff 
report entitled: “Тһе Federal Reserve's 
17-Year Secret.” The report concludes 
that the Fed has no grounds for keep- 
ing information from its eight annual 
FOMC meetings secret. The reality is 
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that by keeping them secret, the Fed 
fancies itself as appearing all-powerful 
and all-knowing. Like the Wizard of Oz, 
the Fed tries to keep the curtains 
closed—to do otherwise would be to re- 
veal that the people pulling the mone- 
tary policy levers are mere mortals 
after all. 

As to the decision to raise interest 
rates, I am in complete disagreement. 
Clubbing the economy in the knees for 
some ill-conceived dream of zero infla- 
tion is a poor way to produce a robust 
recovery. 

Although the interest rate change 
imposed by the Fed was small, the real 
danger is that this is a turning point in 
interest rates. Our economic recovery 
is already weak and joblessness re- 
mains high—yet here is the Fed giving 
it a whack in the knees, just to be sure 
everyone continues to play hurt and 
fearful. 

To put it another way, when interest 
rates, adjusted for inflation, rise, the 
values of stocks, housing, and other as- 
sets fall. This is not good for an eco- 
nomic recovery that is nascent at best. 
The Fed’s action last week could put 
the economy right back in intensive 
care; it certainly imposes fear and 
pain. 

They are transforming the small, 
fragile golden balloon of growth into a 
lead balloon. Their dream can turn into 
a nightmare for the American public. 
Slow money growth will drag down the 
economy—not a wise or compassionate 
move when millions of Americans are 
in dire straits and nearly 7 percent of 
the labor force is unemployed. 

Federal Reserve Chairman Alan 
Greenspan recently told the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee that the inflation 
rate was 2 percent or less last year and 
the price indexes that measure infla- 
tion are inaccurate. Still, the would-be 
alchemists at the Fed chose to dampen 
the recovery to fulfill their dream of 
zero inflation. 

As I have said time and time again, 
in and out of the committee, the only 
place you have zero inflation is the 
graveyard. 


THE THIRD WAY TO FINANCE 
HEALTH CARE FOR EVERYONE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. STARK] is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. STARK. Mr. Speaker, a number of large 
business organizations have said recently that 
they would like to reconsider the financing 
mechanisms in the Presidents health care 

п. 
fire oppose taxes to help finance care for 
the low-income and uninsured. They oppose 
mandates on employers to guarantee such in- 
surance, so they are looking for a third alter- 
native. 

There is a third option, and we are overdue 
for it. 

| refer, of course, to the option described in 
Exodus 16: 14-15 and Numbers 11: 7-9: 
“Manna from Heaven.” 
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There is a good chance in the year 2000 

that manna will fall again. The reason is clear: 
the first manna fell 3000 years ago, about the 
year 1000 BC. All good things come in threes: 
there are three branches of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and this is the Nation's third major 
debate on health care reform in 30 years. The 
coincidence of threes is so strong, that | think 
we can count on a new crop of manna very 
soon. 
All we have to do is legisiate that everyone 
goes out and collects the manna every morn- 
ing and uses it to pay for their health insur- 
ance policies. All our tough financing problems 
will evaporate like the morning dew that brings 
the manna. 

On the other hand, the Congressional Budg- 
et Office, being the cynics that they are, may 
not give us scorable savings for this financing 
alternative. 

Which brings us back to taxes or employer 
mandates. 


Mr. Speaker, people can look and look, but 
there is no health finance tooth fairy who will 
give us health care for free. To think so is to 
believe the Earth is flat, there is a fountain of 
youth, a perpetual motion machine is possible, 
and cold fusion will work. 

Let's grow up and do our duty: taxes and 
or employer mandates. They are the options. 
Look no further. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. BARCA of Wisconsin) to re- 
vise and extend their remarks and in- 
clude extraneous material:) 

Mr. GEPHARDT, for 5 minutes, on Feb- 
ruary 8. 

Mr. POSHARD, for 5 minutes each day, 
on February 7, 8, 9, 10, and 11. 

Mr. STARK, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. VENTO, for 60 minutes each day, 
on February 10, 22, 23, 24, and 25. 

Mr. Towns, for 60 minutes, on Feb- 
ruary 23. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
revise and extend remarks was granted 
to: 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest for Mr. BARCA of Wisconsin) and 
to include extraneous matter:) 

Mr. HAMILTON. 

Mr. REED in two instances. 

Mr. CARDIN. 

Mr. TUCKER in two instances. 

Mr. MAZZOLI. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 12 o’clock and 24 minutes 
p.m.) under its previous order the 
House adjourned until Tuesday, Feb- 
ruary 8, 1994, at 2 p.m. 
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Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as fol- 
lows: 


2532. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral, the General Accounting Office, trans- 
mitting a review of the President’s second 
special impoundment message for fiscal year 
1994, pursuant to 2 U.S.C. 685 (H. Doc. No. 
103-206); to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 

2533. A letter from the Secretary of De- 
fense, transmitting views pertaining to the 
emergency supplemental appropriation legis- 
lation; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

2534. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
for Atomic Energy, Department of Defense, 
transmitting the Department’s annual re- 
port on research, development, test and eval- 
uation chemical/biological defense programs 
during fiscal year 1993, and the fiscal year 
1993 report on the nonuse of human subjects 
for testing of chemical or biological agents, 
pursuant to 50 U.S.C. 1511; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

2535. A letter from the Secretary of Edu- 
cation, transmitting a notice of final prior- 
ity, selection criteria, and other require- 
ments for the Cooperative Demonstration— 
School-to-Work Opportunities State Imple- 
mentation Grants Program, pursuant to 20 
U.S.C. 1232(d)(1); to the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor. 

2536. A letter from the Acting Chief Finan- 
cial Officer, Department of Energy, trans- 
mitting the annual report of compliance ac- 
tivities undertaken by the Department for 
mixed waste streams during fiscal year 1993 
pursuant to 42 U.S.C. 6965; to the Committee 
on Energy and Commerce. 

2537. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of State for Legislative Affairs, transmitting 
a сору of Presidential Determination No. 94- 
14 concerning assistance to the Peace Keep- 
ing Operations in Somalia, pursuant to 22 
U.S.C. 2364(а)(1); to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

2538. A letter from the Director, Defense 
Security Assistance Agency, transmitting 
the annual report containing an analysis and 
description of services performed by full- 
time USG employees during fiscal year 1993 
for services for which reimbursement is pro- 
vided under section 21(а) or section 43(b), 
pursuant to 22 U.S.C. 2765(a)(6); to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

2539. A letter from the Comptroller General 
of the United States, transmitting a copy of 
his report for fiscal year 1993 on each in- 
stance a Federal agency did not fully imple- 
ment recommendations made by the GAO in 
connection with a bid protest decided during 
the fiscal year, pursuant to 31 U.S.C. 
3554(e)(2); to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

2540. A letter from the Administrator, Bon- 
neville Power Administration, transmitting 
the annual management report and 1993 an- 
nual report, pursuant to Public Law 101-576, 
section 306(a) (104 Stat. 2854; to the Commit- 
tee on Government Operations. 

2541. A letter from the Inspector General, 
General Services Administration, transmit- 
ting a copy of their Audit Report Register, 
including all financial recommendations, for 
fiscal year 1993; to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

2542. A letter from the President, James 
Madison Memorial Fellowship Foundation, 
transmitting the annual report on the activi- 
ties of the inspector general for fiscal year 
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1993, pursuant to Public Law 95-452, section 
(Ы) (102 Stat. 2526); to the Committee оп 
Government Operations. 

2543. A letter from the President, National 
Endowment for Democracy, transmitting the 
annual report on the activities of inspector 
general for fiscal year 1993, pursuant to Pub- 
lic Law 95-452, section, 5(b) (102 Stat. 2526); to 
the Committee on Government Operations. 

2544. A letter from the Chief Administra- 
tive Officer, Postal Rate Commission, trans- 
mitting a report of activities under the Free- 
dom of Information Act for calendar year 
1993, pursuant to 5 U.S.C. 552(d); to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 

2545. A letter from the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, transmitting the annual report 
under the Federal Managers’ Financial In- 
tegrity Act for fiscal year 1993, pursuant to 
31 U.S.C. 3512(0)(3); to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

2546. A letter from the Commissioner, Bu- 
reau of Reclamation, Department of the In- 
terior, transmitting a report on the neces- 
sity to construct modifications to the 
Ochoco Dam, Crooked River Project, Oregon, 
in order to preserve its structural safety, 
pursuant to 43 U.S.C. 509; to the Committee 
on Natural Resources. 

2547. A letter from the Chairman, Little 
League Baseball, Inc., transmitting the orga- 
nization’s annual report for the fiscal year 
ending September 30, 1993, pursuant to 36 
U.S.C. 1084(b); to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

2548. A letter from the Secretary of Health 
and Human Services, transmitting a report 
on reimbursement for blood clotting factor 
for hemophilia patients under Medicare Part 
B, pursuant to Public Law 101-239, section 
6142 (103 Stat. 2225); jointly, to the Commit- 
tees on Energy and Commerce and Ways and 
Means. 

2549. A letter from the Chairman, National 
Transportation Safety Board, transmitting a 
copy of the Plan to Streamline the Board 
submitted to OMB, pursuant to 49 U.S.C. app. 
1903(b)(7); jointly, to the Committees on Pub- 
lic Works and Transportation, Energy and 
Commerce, and Appropriations. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 5 of rule X and clause 4 
of rule XXII, public bills and resolu- 
tions were introduced and severally re- 
ferred as follows: 


By Mr. MACHTLEY (for himself, Mr. 
MARKEY, Mr. ANDREWS of Maine, Mr. 
BLUTE, Ms. DELAURO, Mr. FRANK of 
Massachusetts, Mr. FRANKS of Con- 
necticut, Mr. GEJDENSON, Mrs. JOHN- 
SON of Connecticut, Mr. KENNEDY, 
Mrs. KENNELLY, Mr. MEEHAN, Mr. 
MOAKLEY, Mr. NEAL of Massachu- 
setts, Mr. OLVER, Mr. REED, Mr. 
SANDERS, Mr. SHAYS, Ms. SNOWE, Mr. 
Stupps, Мг. SwWETT, Mr. TORKILDSEN, 
Mr. ZELIFF, Mr. GALLO, Mr. KLUG, 
Mr. OBERSTAR, Mr. REYNOLDS, Mr. 
SANTORUM, Mr. QUINN, Mr. WHEAT, 
Mr. APPLEGATE, Mr. RUSH, Mr. LA- 
FALCE, Mr. RIDGE, Mr. WYNN, Mr. 
SKELTON, Mr. KLINK, Mr. FRANKS of 
New Jersey, Mr. DINGELL, Ms. MCKIN- 
NEY, Mr. WALSH, Mr. EMERSON, Mr. 
ROTH, Mr. MCCLOSKEY, Mr. BARRETT 
of Wisconsin, Mr. SAXTON, Mrs. 
MORELLA, Mr. JACOBS, Mr. EVANS, 
Mr. TORRICELLI, Mr. INHOFE, Mr. 
LEVIN, Mr. ROGERS, Mr. GUTIERREZ, 
Mrs. COLLINS of Illinois, Mr. MURTHA, 
Mr. MANTON, Mr. ENGEL, Mr. 
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HALL of Ohio, Ms. DANNER, Mr. 
HOCHBRUECKNER, Ms. EDDIE BERNICE 
JOHNSON of Texas, Ms. LOWEY, Mr. 
COSTELLO, Mr. HAMILTON, Mr. FLAKE, 
Mr. VOLKMER, Mr. KLEIN, Mr. 
DEFAZIO, Mr. OWENS, Мг. STUPAK, 
Mr. KILDEE, Mr. LIPINSKI, Mr. ВОЕН- 
LERT, and Mr. ROBERTS): 

H. Con. Res. 202. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress that all 
appropriations made for the Low-Income 
Home Energy Assistance Program for fiscal 
year 1995 should be expended, and that ex- 
penditures for such program for fiscal year 
1996 should ensure the provision of services 
at or above the same level; jointly, to the 
Committees on Energy and Commerce and 
Education and Labor. 

By Mr. DELLUMS: 

H. Res. 947. Resolution providing amounts 
from the contingent fund of the House for ex- 
penses of investigations and studies by the 
Committee of Armed Services in the 2d ses- 
sion of the 103d Congress; to the Committee 
on House Administration. 

By Mr. HAMILTON: 

H. Res. 348. Resolution providing amounts 
from the contingent fund of the House for ex- 
penses of investigations and studies by the 
Committee of Foreign Affairs in the 2d ses- 
sion of the 103d Congress; to the Committee 
on House Administration. 

By Mr. MILLER of California: 

H. Res. 349. Resolution providing amounts 
from the contingent fund of the House for ex- 
penses of investigations and studies by the 
Committee on Natural Resources in the 2d 
session of the 103d Congress; to the Commit- 
tee on House Administration. 

By Mr. MINETA: 

H. Res. 350. Resolution providing amounts 
from the contingent fund of the House for ex- 
penses of investigations and studies by the 
Committee on Public Works and Transpor- 
tation in the 2d session of the 103d Congress; 
to the Committee on House Administration. 


—— 


MEMORIALS 
Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memori- 
іон were presented and referred as fol- 
ows: 


283. By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the 
Legislature of the Territory of American 
Samoa, relative to a tribute to the late 
Thomas P. “Тір” O'Neill, Speaker, U.S. 
House of Representatives; to the Committee 
on House Administration. 

284. Also, memorial of the Legislature of 
the Territory of American Samoa, relative 
to establishing a veteran's hospital-clinic іп 
America Samoa; to the Committee on Veter- 
ans’ Affairs. 


ADDITIONAL SPONSORS 
Under clause 4 of rule XXII, sponsors 
were added to public bills and resolu- 
tions as follows: 


H.R. 112: Mr. FRANKS of New Jersey. 

H.R. 476: Mr. PARKER. 

H.R. 786: Мг. HALL of Texas and Mr. 
PALLONE. 

H. R. 1078: Mr. JACOBS. 

H.R. 1079: Mr. JACOBS. 

H.R. 1081: Mr. JACOBS. 

H.R. 1082: Mr. JACOBS. 

H.R. 1191: Mr. JACOBS. 

H.R. 1671; Mr. MCDADE, Mr. HOLDEN, and 
Mr. SANTORUM. 

H.R. 1697: Mr. ABERCROMBIE and Ms, КАР- 
TUR. 

H.R. 2032: Mr. PARKER. 

H.R. 2135: Mr. SERRANO. 

H.R. 2599: Mr. JOHNSTON of Florida, Mr. 
SYNAR, and Mr. OLVER. 
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Н.Н. 2721: Ms. SNOWE and Ms. BROWN of 
Florida. 

H.R. 2930: Mr. FILNER, Mr. SCOTT, 
Towns, Mr. JOHNSTON of Florida, and ME 
RANGEL. 


H.R. 2936: Mr. PARKER. 

H.R. 2938: Mr. PARKER. 

H.R. 3080: Mr. ROTH. 

H.R. 3097: Mr. EVANS. 

H.R. 3288: Mr. GOODLATTE. 

H.R. 3328: Mr. BILBRAY, Mr. KNOLLENBERG, 
Ms. WOOLSEY, and Мг. MANZULLO. 

H.R. 3513: Mr. JACOBS. 

H.J. Res. 122: Mr. MINETA. 

H.J. Res. 129: Mr. JACOBS. 
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Н.У. Res. 191: Мг. KLEIN. 
H.J. Res. 253: Mr. REED and Mr. YOUNG of 
Alaska. 
H.J. Res. 302: Mr. FARR, Mr. SWETT, Mr. 
SANDERI Mr. LEACH, Mr. BORSKI, Mr. 
EEHAN, Mr. REED, Mr. GILMAN, Mr. FILNER, 
Nr. Riu. MILLER of California, Mr. GONZALEZ, and 
Mr. ACKERMAN. 
H. Con. Res. 48: Mr. MILLER of Florida, Mr. 
GINGRICH, and Mr. BONILLA 
H. Con. Res. 147: Mr. DORNAN, Mr. FROST, 
and Ms. CANTWELL. 
H. Con. Res. 199: Ms. BYRNE, Mr. REED, Mr. 
Mr. COYNE, Mr. MONTGOMERY, Mr. 
ZIMMER, Mr. GENE GREEN of Texas, Mr. SCHU- 
MER, Mr. FROST, Mr. SMITH of New Jersey, 
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Mr. FILNER, Mr. SAXTON, Mr. SANTORUM, Mr. 
JEFFERSON, Mr. COLLINS of Georgia, Mr. BLI- 
LEY, Mrs. MORELLA, Mr. KLINK, Mrs. LOWEY, 
Mr. EVANS, Mr. WOLF, Mr. KANJORSKI, Ms. 
Brown of Florida, Mr. GREENWOOD, Mr. 
FRANKS of New Jersey, Mr. WAXMAN, Mr. 
MANTON, Мг. TORRICELLI, Mr. GINGRICH, Mr. 
NADLER, Mr. JOHNSTON of Florida, Mr. LIPIN- 
SKI, Mrs. MEEK of Florida, Mr. MEEHAN, Mr. 
CLEMENT, Mr. BAESLER, Мг. KREIDLER, Mr. 
RIDGE, Mr. GUTIERREZ, and Mr. JACOBS. 

H. Res. 255: Mr. MORAN, Mr. TORKILDSEN, 
Mr. HOEKSTRA, Mr. HERGER, Mr. BARTON of 
Texas, Mr. Goss, Мг. Івтоок, Mr. LIVING- 
STON, Mr. SMITH of New Jersey, Mrs. FOWLER, 
Mr. ZIMMER, and Mr. DUNCAN. 
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SENATE—Monday, February 7, 1994 


The Senate met at 10 a.m., on the ex- 
piration of the recess, and was called to 
order by the Honorable HARLAN 
MATHEWS, a Senator from the State of 
Tennessee. 


PRAYER 


The Chaplain, the Reverend Richard 
C. Halverson, D.D., offered the follow- 
ing prayer: 

Let us pray: 

* * ye shall know the truth, and the 
truth shall make you free. John 8:32. 

Eternal God, “What is truth?” When 
Pilate asked that question of Jesus, he 
knew no truth—everything or anything 
was true—or nothing was true. The 
temporal Emperor was the only god 
Rome knew. Life was cheap. Morality 
was whatever one desired to do. Pagan- 
ism, barbarianism was the order of the 
day. 

Has western civilization reverted? 
Have we become a pagan America? 

Gracious God of truth and justice, 
awaken us to our dilemma. We have a 
Bureau of Standards. We could not do 
business without a clear understanding 
of ounces and pounds, inches and feet, 
pints and gallons, minutes and hours. 
But we have no standards when it 
comes to morality and ethics. We have 
no god—not even a Caesar. We have be- 
come a godless, relativistic society. 

Help us become what we profess to 
be One nation under God.“ 

We pray in His name who is Іпсаг- 
nate Truth. Amen. 


APPOINTMENT OF ACTING 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will please read a communication 
to the Senate from the President pro 
tempore [Mr. BYRD]. 

The assistant legislative clerk read the fol- 
lowing letter: 

U.S. SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, DC, February 7, 1994. 
To the Senate: 

Under the provisions of rule I, section 3, of 
the Standing Rules of the Senate, I hereby 
appoint the Honorable HARLAN MATHEWS, a 
Senator from the State of Tennessee, to per- 
form the duties of the Chair. 

ROBERT C. BYRD, 
President pro tempore. 

Mr. MATHEWS thereupon assumed 

the chair as Acting President pro tem- 


pore. 


RESERVATION OF LEADER TIME 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Under the previous order the 
leadership time is reserved. 


(Legislative day of Tuesday, January 25, 1994) 


SCHOOL-TO-WORK OPPORTUNITIES 
ACT 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Under the previous order, the 
Senate will now proceed to the consid- 
eration of S. 1361, which the clerk will 
report. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

A bill (S. 1361) to establish a national 
framework for the development of school-to- 
work opportunities systems in all States and 
for other purposes. 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill, which had been reported from the 
Committee on Labor and Human Re- 
sources with an amendment to strike 
out all after the enacting clause and 
inserting in lieu thereof the following: 


SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE; TABLE OF CONTENTS. 
(a) SHORT TITLE.—This Act may be cited as 

te School-to-Worx Opportunities Act of 1993”. 
(b) TABLE OF CONTENTS.—The table of con- 

tents is as follows: 

Sec. 1. Short title; table of contents. 

Sec. 2. Findings. 

Sec. 3. Purposes and congressional intent. 

Sec. 4. Definitions. 

Sec. 5. Federal administration. 

TITLE I—SCHOOL-TO-WORK OPPORTUNI- 

TIES BASIC PROGRAM COMPONENTS 

Sec. 101. General program requirements. 

Sec. 102. Work-based learning component. 

Sec. 103. School-based learning component. 

Sec. 104. Connecting activities component. 

TITLE II—SCHOOL-TO-WORK OPPORTUNI- 
TIES SYSTEM DEVELOPMENT AND IM- 
PLEMENTATION GRANTS TO STATES 

Subtitle A—State Development Grants 


Sec. 201. Purpose. 
Sec. 202. State development grants. 
Subtitle B—State Implementation Grants 
Sec. 211. Purpose. 
Sec. 212. State implementation grants. 
Sec. 213. Limitation on administrative costs. 
TITLE III—FEDERAL IMPLEMENTATION 
GRANTS TO PARTNERSHIPS 
301. Purposes. 
302. Federal implementation grants to part- 
nerships. 
303. School-to-work opportunities program 
grants in high poverty areas. 
TITLE IV—NATIONAL PROGRAMS 


. 401. Research, demonstration, and other 
projects. 

. 402. Performance outcomes and evaluation. 

. 403. Training and technical assistance. 


TITLE V—GENERAL PROVISIONS 


. 501. State request and responsibilities for а 
waiver of statutory and regu- 
latory requirements. 

. 502. Waivers of statutory and regulatory 
requirements by the Secretary of 
Education. 

. 503. Waivers of statutory and regulatory 
requirements by the Secretary of 
Labor. 

Sec. 504. Requirements. 

Sec. 505. Sanctions. 


Sec. 
Sec. 


Sec. 


. 506. Authorization of appropriations. 

ес. 507. Acceptance of gifts, and other matters. 
. 508. State authority. 

. 509. Construction. 

. 510. Effective date. 

Sec. 511. Sunset. 

SEC. 2. FINDINGS. 

Congress finds that— 

(1) three-fourths of America’s high school stu- 
dents enter the work force without bacca- 
laureate degrees, and many do not possess the 
academic and entry-level occupational skills 
necessary to succeed in the changing American 
workplace; 

(2) а substantial number of American youth, 
especially disadvantaged students, students of 
diverse racial, ethnic, and cultural back- 
grounds, and students with disabilities, do not 
complete school; 

(3) unemployment among American youth is 
intolerably high, and earnings of high school 
graduates have been falling relative to earnings 
of persons with more education; 

(4) the American workplace is changing in re- 
sponse to heightened international competition 
and new technologies, and such forces, which 
are ultimately beneficial to the Nation, are 
shrinking the demand for and undermining the 
earning power of unskilled labor; 

(5) the United States lacks a comprehensive 
and coherent system to help its youth acquire 
the knowledge, skills, abilities, and information 
about and access to the labor market necessary 
to make an effective transition from school to 
career-oriented work or to further education 
and training; 

(6) American students can achieve to high 
standards, and many learn better and retain 
more when the students learn in contert, rather 
than in the abstract; 

(7) while many American students have part- 
time jobs, there is infrequent linkage between— 

(A) such jobs; and 

(B) the career planning or erploration, or the 
school-based learning, of such students; 

(8) the work-based learning approach, which 
is modeled after the time-honored apprentice- 
ship concept, integrates theoretical instruction 
with structured on-the-job training, and this 
approach, combined with school-based learning, 
can be very effective in engaging student inter- 
est, enhancing skill acquisition, developing posi- 
tive work attitudes, and preparing youth for 
high-skill, high-wage careers; and 

(9) Federal resources currently fund a series 
of categorical, work-related education and 
training programs, many of which serve dis- 
advantaged youth, that are not administered as 
a coherent whole. 

SEC. 3. PURPOSES AND CONGRESSIONAL INTENT. 

(a) PURPOSES.—The purposes of this Act are 
to— 

(1) establish a national framework within 
which all States can create statewide School-to- 
Work Opportunities systems that— 

(A) are a part of comprehensive education re- 
form; 

(B) are integrated with the State education 
systems reformed under the Goals 2000: Educate 
America Act; and 

(C) offer opportunities for all students to par- 
ticipate in a performance-based education and 
training program that will— 

(i) enable the students to earn portable cre- 
dentials; 
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(ii) prepare the students for first jobs in high- 
skill, high-wage careers; and 

(iii) increase their opportunities for further 
education, including education in a 4-year col- 
lege or university; 

(2) create a universal, high-quality school-to- 
work transition system that enables all young 
Americans to identify and navigate paths to 
productive and progressively more rewarding 
roles in the workplace; 

(3) utilize workplaces as active learning envi- 
ronments in the educational process by making 
employers joint partners with educators in pro- 
viding opportunities for all students to partici- 
pate in high-quality, work-based learning erpe- 


(4) use Federal funds under this Act as ven- 
ture capital, to underwrite the initial costs of 
planning and establishing statewide School-to- 
Work Opportunities systems that will be main- 
tained with other Federal, State, and local re- 
sources; 

(5) promote the formation of partnerships that 
are dedicated to linking the worlds of school 
and work, among secondary schools and post- 
secondary education institutions, private and 
public employers, labor organizations, govern- 
ment, community-based organizations, parents, 
students, State educational agencies, local edu- 
cational agencies, and training and human 
service agencies; 

(6) help all students attain high academic and 
occupational standards; 

(7) build on and advance a range of promising 
school-to-work transition programs, such as 
tech-prep education programs, career academies, 
school-to-apprenticeship programs, cooperative 
education programs, youth apprenticeship pro- 
grams, school-sponsored enterprises, and busi- 
ness-education compacts, that can be developed 
into programs funded under this Act; 

(8) improve the knowledge and skills of youth 
by integrating academic and occupational 
learning, integrating school-based and work- 
based learning, and building effective linkages 
between secondary and postsecondary edu- 
cation; 

(9) motivate all youth, including low-achiev- 
ing youth, youth who have dropped out of 
school, and youth with disabilities, to stay in or 
return to school or a classroom setting and 
strive to succeed, by providing enriched learning 
experiences and assistance in obtaining good 
jobs and continuing their education in post- 
secondary education institutions; 

(10) expose students to a vast array of career 
opportunities, and facilitate the selection of ca- 
reer majors, based on individual interests, goals, 
strengths, and abilities; and 

(11) further the National Education Goals set 
forth in title I of the Goals 2000; Educate Amer- 
ica Act. 

(b) CONGRESSIONAL INTENT.—It is the intent of 
Congress that the Secretary of Labor and the 
Secretary of Education jointly administer this 
Act, in consultation with the Secretary of Com- 
merce, in a flexible manner that 

(1) promotes State and local discretion in es- 
tablishing and implementing School-to-Work 
Opportunities systems and programs; and 

(2) contributes to reinventing government by— 

(A) building on State and local capacity; 

(B) eliminating duplication in education and 
training programs for youth by integrating such 
programs into one comprehensive system; 

(C) maximizing the effective use of resources; 

(D) supporting locally established initiatives; 

(Е) requiring measurable goals for perform- 
ance; and 

(F) offering flexibility in meeting such goals. 
SEC. 4. DEFINITIONS. 

As used in this Act— 

(1) the term all aspects of the industry" 
means all aspects of the industry or industry 
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sector a student is preparing to enter, including 
planning, management, finances, technical and 
production skills, underlying principles of tech- 
nology, labor and community issues, health and 
safety issues, and environmental issues, related 
to such industry or industry sector; 

(2) the term “all students” means students 
from a broad range of backgrounds and cir- 
cumstances, including disadvantaged students, 
students with diverse racial, ethnic, or cultural 
backgrounds, students with disabilities, students 
with limited-English proficiency, students who 
have dropped out of school, and academically 
talented students; 

(3) the term “approved plan means а School- 
to-Work Opportunities system plan that is sub- 
mitted by a State under section 212(a), is deter- 
mined by the Secretaries to include the program 
components described in sections 102 through 
104 and otherwise meet the requirements of this 
Act, and is consistent with the improvement 
plan of the State, if any, under the Goals 2000: 
Educate America Act; 

(4) the term ‘‘career та)от” means a coherent 
sequence of courses or field of study that pre- 
pares a student for a first job and that— 

(A) integrates academic and occupational 
learning, integrates school-based and work- 
based learning, establishes linkages between sec- 
ondary and postsecondary education, and pre- 
pares students for admission to 2-year or 4-year 
postsecondary education institutions; 

(B) prepares the student for employment in 
broad occupational clusters or industry sectors; 

(C) typically includes at least 2 years of sec- 
ondary education and at least I or 2 years of 
postsecondary education; 

(D) provides the students, to the extent prac- 
ticable, with strong erperience in and under- 
standing of all aspects of the industry the stu- 
dents are planning to enter; 

(E) results in the award of— 

(i) a high school diploma or its equivalent, 
such as— 

(1) а general equivalency diploma; от 

(II) an alternative diploma or certificate for 
students with disabilities for whom such alter- 
native diploma or certificate is appropriate; 

(ii) a certificate or diploma recognizing suc- 
cessful completion of 1 or 2 years of postsecond- 
ary education (if appropriate); and 

(iii) a skill certificate; and 

(F) may lead to further education and train- 
ing, such as entry into a registered apprentice- 
ship program, or may lead to admission to a 4- 
year college or university; 

(5) the term employer includes both public 
and private employers; 

(6) the term “Governor” means the chief exec- 
utive of a State; 

(7) the term “local educational agency has 
the meaning given the term in section 1471(12) of 
the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 
1965 (20 U.S.C. 2891(12)); 

(8) the term “partnership” means a local en- 
tity that— 

(A) is responsible for carrying out local 
School-to-Work Opportunities programs; 

(B) consists of employers or employer organi- 
zations, public secondary schools and post- 
secondary educational institutions (or rep- 
resentatives, such as teachers, counselors, and 
administrators), and labor organizations or non- 
managerial employee representatives; and 

(C) may include other entities, such as com- 
munity-based organizations, national trade as- 
sociations working at local levels, rehabilitation 
agencies and organizations, registered appren- 
ticeship agencies, local vocational education en- 
tities, proprietary institutions of higher edu- 
cation as defined in section 481(b) of the Higher 
Education Act of 1965 (20 U.S.C. 1088(b)) (so 
long as such institutions meet the requirements 
specified in section 498 of such Act), local gov- 
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ernment agencies, parent organizations and 
teacher organizations, vocational student orga- 
nizations, private industry councils established 
under section 102 of the Job Training Partner- 
ship Act (29 U.S.C. 1512), and Indian tribes, as 
defined in section 1 of the Tribally Controlled 
Community College Assistance Act of 1978 (25 
U.S.C. 1801); 

(9) the term “postsecondary education institu- 
tion" means a public or private institution that 
is authorized within a State to provide a pro- 
gram of education beyond secondary education, 
and includes a community college, a technical 
college, a postsecondary vocational institution, 
a tribally controlled community college, as de- 
fined in section 1 of the Tribally Controlled 
Community College Assistance Act of 1978, and 
a 4-year college or university; 

(10) the term ‘registered apprenticeship agen- 
су" means the Bureau of Apprenticeship and 
Training in the Department of Labor or a State 
apprenticeship agency recognized and approved 
by the Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training 
as the appropriate body for State registration or 
approval of local apprenticeship programs and 
agreements for Federal purposes; 

(11) the term “‘registered apprenticeship pro- 
отат" means a program registered by а reg- 
istered apprenticeship agency; 

(12) the term “related services” includes the 
types of services described in section 602(17) of 
the Individuals with Disabilities Education Act 
(20 U.S.C. 1401(17)); 

(13) the term school site mentor means а 
professional employed at a school who is des- 
ignated as the advocate for a particular student, 
and who works in consultation with classroom 
teachers, counselors, related services personnel, 
and the employer of the student to design and 
monitor the progress of the School-to-Work Op- 
portunities program of the student; 

(14) the term ‘‘School-to-Work Opportunities 
program means a program that meets the re- 
quirements of this Act, other than a program de- 
scribed in section 401(a); 

(15) the term secondary school” has the 
meaning given the term in section 1201(d) of the 
Higher Education Act of 1965 (20 U.S.C. 
1141(d)); 

(16) the term “Secretaries” means the Sec- 
retary of Education and the Secretary of Labor; 

(17) the term “skill certificate” means a port- 
able, industry-recognized credential issued by a 
School-to-Work Opportunities program under 
an approved plan, that certifies that a student 
has mastered skills at levels that are at least as 
challenging as skill standards endorsed by the 
National Skill Standards Board established 
under the National Skill Standards Act of 1993, 
except that until such skill standards are devel- 
oped, the term ‘‘skill certificate" means а cre- 
dential issued under a process described in the 
approved plan of a State; 

(18) the term State“ means each of the sev- 
eral States, the District of Columbia, and the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico; 

(19) the term “State educational agency” has 
the meaning given the term in section 1471(23) of 
the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 
1965 (20 U.S.C. 2891(23)); and 

(20) the term "workplace mentor" means an 
employee or other individual, approved by the 
employer at a workplace, who possesses the 
skills and knowledge to be mastered by a stu- 
dent, and who instructs the student, critiques 
the performance of the student, challenges the 
student to perform well, and works in consulta- 
tion with classroom teachers and the employer 
of the student. 

SEC. 5. FEDERAL ADMINISTRATION, 

(a) JOINT ADMINISTRATION.—Notwithstanding 
the Department of Education Organization Act 
(20 U.S.C. 3401 et seq.), the General Education 
Provisions Act (20 U.S.C. 1221 et зед.), the Act 
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entitled “Ал Act To Create a Department of 
Labor”, approved March 4, 1913 (29 U.S.C. 551 
et ѕед.), and section 166 of the Job Training 
Partnership Act (29 U.S.C. 1576), the Secretaries 
shall jointly provide for the administration of 
the programs established by this Act. The Sec- 
retaries shall jointly issue such uniform proce- 
dures, guidelines, and regulations, in accord- 
ance with section 553 of title 5, United States 
Code, as the Secretaries determine to be nec- 
essary and appropriate to administer and en- 
force the provisions of this Act. 

(b) REGULATIONS.—Section 431 of the General 
Education Provisions Act (20 U.S.C. 1232) shall 
not apply to regulations issued with respect to 
any programs under this Act. 

(c) PLAN.—Within 120 days after the date of 
enactment of this Act, the Secretaries shall pre- 
pare a plan for the joint administration of this 
Act and submit such plan to the appropriate 
Committees of Congress for review and comment. 
TITLE I—SCHOOL-TO-WORK OPPORTUNI- 

TIES BASIC PROGRAM COMPONENTS 
SEC. 101. GENERAL PROGRAM REQUIREMENTS. 

А School-to-Work Opportunities program 
under this Act shall— 

(1) integrate school-based learning and work- 
based learning, as provided for in sections 102 
and 103, integrate academic and occupational 
learning, and establish effective linkages be- 
tween secondary and postsecondary education; 

(2) provide participating students with the op- 
portunity to complete career majors; 

(3) incorporate the program components pro- 
vided in sections 102 through 104; 

(4) provide participating students, to the ег- 
tent practicable, with strong erperience in and 
understanding of all aspects of the industry the 
students are preparing to enter; and 

(5) provide all students with equal access to 
the full range of such program components (in- 
cluding both school- and work-based learning 
components) and related activities and to re- 
cruitment, enrollment, and placement activities. 
SEC. 102. WORK-BASED LEARNING COMPONENT. 

(a) MANDATORY ACTIVITIES.—The work-based 
learning component of a School-to-Work Oppor- 
tunities program shall include— 

(1) paid work experience: 

(2) a planned program of job training and 

work experiences (including training related to 
preemployment and employment skills to be mas- 
tered at progressively higher levels) that are co- 
ordinated with learning in the school-based 
learning component described in section 103 and 
are relevant to the career majors of students and 
lead to the award of skill certificates; 

(3) workplace mentoring; and 

(4) instruction in general workplace com- 
petencies, including instruction and activities 
developing positive work attitudes, and employ- 
ability and participative skills. 

(b) PERMISSIBLE ACTIVITIES.—Such component 
may include such activities as job shadowing, 
school-sponsored enterprises, or on-the-job 
training for academic credit. 

SEC. 103. b. e be LEARNING СОМРО- 


The school-based learning component of а 
School-to-Work Opportunities program shall in- 
clude— 

(1) career erploration and counseling, begin- 
ning prior to the lith grade year of the stu- 
dents, in order to help students who may be in- 
terested to identify, and select or reconsider, 
their interests, goals, and career majors; 

(2) initial selection by interested students of 
career majors not later than the beginning of 
the 11th grade; 

(3) a program of study designed to meet aca- 
demic standards established by the State for all 
students, including, where applicable, any con- 
tent standards developed under the Goals 2000: 
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Educate America Act, and to meet the require- 
ments necessary to prepare students for post- 
secondary education and to earn skill certifi- 
cates; and 

(4) regularly scheduled evaluations involving 
ongoing consultation and problem solving with 
students to identify academic strengths and 
weaknesses, academic progress, workplace 
knowledge, goals, and the need for additional 
learning opportunities to master core academic 
and vocational skills. 
SEC. 104. CONNECTING ACTIVITIES COMPONENT. 

The connecting activities component of a 
School-to-Work Opportunities program shall in- 


clude— 

(1) matching students with the work-based 
learning opportunities of employers; 

(2) serving, with respect to each student, as a 
liaison among the student and the employer, 
school, teacher, and parent of the student, and, 
if appropriate, other community partners; 

(3) providing technical assistance and services 
to employers, including small- and medium-sized 
businesses, and other parties in— 

(A) designing work-based learning compo- 
nents described in section 102 and counseling 
and case management services; and 

(B) training teachers, workplace mentors, 
school site mentors, and counselors; 

(4) providing assistance to schools and em- 
ployers to integrate school-based and work- 
based learning and integrate academic and oc- 
cupational learning in the program; 

(5)(A) providing assistance to participants 
who have completed the program in finding an 
appropriate job, continuing their education, or 
entering into an additional training program; 


and 
(B) linking the participants with other com- 

munity services that may be necessary to assure 

a successful transition from school to work; 

(6) collecting and analyzing information re- 
garding post-program outcomes of participants 
in the School-to-Work Opportunities program, 
including disadvantaged students, students with 
diverse racial, ethnic, or cultural backgrounds, 
students with disabilities, students with limited- 
English proficiency, students who have dropped 
out of school, and academically talented stu- 
dents; and 

(7) linking youth development activities under 
this Act with employer and industry strategies 
for upgrading the skills of their workers. 

TITLE II—SCHOOL-TO-WORK OPPORTUNI- 
TIES SYSTEM DEVELOPMENT AND ІМ- 
PLEMENTATION GRANTS TO STATES 

Subtitle A—State Development Grants 

SEC. 201. PURPOSE. 

The purpose of this subtitle is to assist States 
in planning and developing comprehensive, 
statewide systems for school-to-work opportuni- 
ties. 

SEC, 202. STATE DEVELOPMENT GRANTS. 

(a) IN GENERAL.— 

(1) AWARD.—On the application of the Gov- 
ernor on behalf of a State, the Secretaries may 
award a development grant to the State in such 
amount as the Secretaries determine to be nec- 
essary to enable the State to complete develop- 
ment of a comprehensive, statewide School-to- 
Work Opportunities system. 

(2) AMOUNT.—The amount of a development 
grant under this subtitle may not exceed 
$1,000,000 for any fiscal year. 

(3) COMPLETION.—The Secretaries may award 
such grant to complete development initiated 
with funds awarded under the Job Training 
Partnership Act (29 U.S.C. 1501 et seq.) or the 
Carl D. Perkins Vocational and Applied Tech- 
nology Education Act (20 U.S.C. 2301 et seq.). 

(b) APPLICATION CONTENTS.—To be eligible to 
receive a grant under subsection (a), a State 
shall submit an application to the Secretaries 
that shall— 
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(1) include a timetable and an estimate of the 
amount of funding needed to complete the plan- 
ning and development necessary to implement a 
comprehensive, statewide School-to-Work Op- 
portunities system, for all students; 

(2) describe the manner in which— 

(A) the Governor; 

(B) the State educational agency 

(C) the State agency officials 3 for 
job training and employment; 

(D) the State agency officials responsible for 
economic development; 

(E) the State agency officials responsible for 
postsecondary education; and 

(F) other appropriate officials, 
will collaborate in the planning and develop- 
ment of the statewide School-to-Work Opportu- 
nities system; 

(3) describe the manner in which the State has 
obtained and will continue to obtain the active 
and continued participation, in the planning 
and development of the statewide School-to- 
Work Opportunities system, of employers and 
other interested parties such as locally elected 
officials, secondary schools and postsecondary 
educational institutions (or related agencies), 
business associations, employees, labor organi- 
zations or associations of such organizations, 
teachers, related services personnel, students, 
parents, community-based organizations, reha- 
bilitation agencies and organizations, registered 
apprenticeship agencies, vocational educational 
agencies, vocational student organizations, and 
human service agencies; 

(4) describe the manner in which the State 
will coordinate planning activities with any 
local school-to-work programs, including pro- 
grams that have received a grant under title ІП, 
if any; 

(5) designate a fiscal agent to receive and be 
accountable for funds awarded under this sub- 
title; 

(6) include such other information as the Sec- 
retaries may require; 

(7) provide evidence of the support of the offi- 
cials and agencies described in paragraph (2) for 
the application; and 

(8) be submitted at such time and in such 
manner as the Secretaries may require. 

(с) STATE DEVELOPMENT ACTIVITIES—Funds 
awarded under this section shall be erpended by 
a State only for activities undertaken to develop 
a statewide School-to-Work Opportunities sys- 
tem, which may include— 

(1) identifying or establishing an appropriate 
State structure to administer the School-to-Work 
Opportunities system; ; 

(2) identifying secondary and postsecondary 
school-to-work programs that might be incor- 
porated into the State system; 

(3) identifying or establishing broad-based 
partnerships among employers, labor, education, 
government, and other community and parent 
organizations to participate in the design, devel- 
opment, and administration of School-to-Work 
Opportunities programs; 

(4) developing a marketing plan to build con- 
sensus and support for School-to-Work Oppor- 
tunities programs; 

(5) promoting the active involvement of busi- 
ness, including small- and medium-sized busi- 
nesses, in planning, developing, and implement- 
ing local School-to-Work Opportunities pro- 
grams; 

(6) identifying ways that local school-to-work 
programs could be coordinated with the state- 
wide School-to-Work Opportunities system; 

(7) supporting local planning and develop- 
ment activities to provide guidance, training, 
and technical assistance in the development of 
School-to-Work Opportunities programs; 

(8) identifying or establishing mechanisms for 
providing training and technical assistance to 
enhance the development of a statewide School- 
to-Work Opportunities system; 
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(9) initiating pilot programs for testing key 
components of the program design of programs 
under the system; 

(10) developing a State process for issuing skill 
certificates that is, to the ertent feasible, con- 
sistent with the efforts of the National Skill 
Standards Board and the skill standards en- 
doned under the National Skill Standards Act 
of 1993; 

(11) designing challenging curricula, in co- 
operation with representatives of local partner- 
ships, that take into account the diverse learn- 
ing needs and abilities of the student population 
served by the system; 

(12) developing a system for labor market 
analysis and strategic planning for local 
targeting, of industry sectors or broad occupa- 
tional clusters, that can provide students with 

ts іп high-skill workplaces; 

(13) analyzing the post-high school employ- 
ment experiences of recent high school grad- 
uates and students who have dropped out of 
school; 

(14) preparing the plan described in section 
212(b); and 

(15) developing a training and technical sup- 
port system for teachers, employers, mentors, 
counselors, related services personnel, and other 
parties. 

Subtitle B—State Implementation Grants 
SEC. 211. PURPOSE. 

The purpose of this subtitle is to assist States 
in the implementation of comprehensive, state- 
wide School-to-Work Opportunities systems. 
SEC. 212, STATE IMPLEMENTATION GRANTS. 

(a) IN GENERAL.— 

(1) ЕшШСІВІШТҮ.-Оп the application of the 
Governor on behalf of a State, the Secretaries 
may award, on a competitive basis, a 5-year im- 
plementation grant to the State. 

(2) APPLICATION.—To be eligible to receive a 
grant under paragraph (1), a State shall submit 
an application to the Secretaries that shall— 

(A) contain— 

(i) a plan for a comprehensive, statewide 
School-to-Work Opportunities system that meets 
the requirements of subsection (b); 

(ii) a description of the manner in which the 
State will allocate funds made available through 
such a grant to local School-to-Work Opportu- 
nities partnerships under subsection (g); 

(iii) a request, if the State decides to submit 
such a request, for one or more waivers of cer- 
tain statutory or regulatory requirements, as 
provided for under title V; 

(iv) a description of the manner in which— 

(1) the Governor; 

(II) the State educational agency; 

(LII) the State agency officials responsible for 
job training and employment; 

(IV) the State agency officials responsible for 
economic development; 

(V) the State agency officials responsible for 
postsecondary education; 

(VI) other appropriate officials; and 

(VII) the private sector, 
collaborated in the development of the applica- 
tion; and 

(v) such other information as the Secretaries 
may require; and 

(B) be submitted at such time and in such 
manner as the Secretaries may require. 

(b) CONTENTS OF STATE PLAN.—A State plan 
referred to in subsection (a)(2)(A)(i) shall— 

(1) designate the geographical areas to be 
served by partnerships that receive grants under 
subsection (g), which shall, to the ertent fea- 
sible, reflect local labor market areas; 

(2) describe the manner in which the State 
will stimulate and support local School-to-Work 
Opportunities programs that meet the require- 
ments of this Act, and the manner in which the 
statewide School-to-Work Opportunities system 
will be expanded over time to cover all geo- 
graphic areas in the State; 
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(3) describe the procedure by which— 

(A) the Governor; 

(B) the State educational agency 

(C) the State agency officials sala esd for 
job training and employment; 

(D) the State agency officials responsible for 
economic development; 

(E) the State agency officials responsible for 
postsecondary education; and 

(F) other appropriate officials, 
will collaborate in the implementation of the 
statewide School-to-Work Opportunities system; 

(4) describe the manner in which the State has 
obtained and will continue to obtain the active 
and continued involvement, in the statewide 
School-to-Work Opportunities system, of em- 
ployers and other interested parties such as lo- 
cally elected officials, secondary schools and 
postsecondary educational institutions (or relat- 
ed agencies), business associations, employees, 
labor organizations or associations of such orga- 
nizations, teachers, related services personnel, 
students, parents, community-based organiza- 
tions, rehabilitation agencies and organizations, 
registered apprenticeship agencies, vocational 
educational agencies, vocational student organi- 
zations, State or regional cooperative education 
associations, and human service agencies; 

(5) describe the manner in which the School- 
to-Work Opportunities system will coordinate 
with or integrate local school-to-work programs, 
including programs financed from State and pri- 
vate sources, with funds available from such re- 
lated Federal programs as programs under the 
Adult Education Act (20 U.S.C. 1201 et seq.), the 
Carl D. Perkins Vocational and Applied Tech- 
nology Education Act (20 U.S.C. 2301, et seq.), 
the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 
1965 (20 U.S.C. 2701 et ѕед.), the Higher Edu- 
cation Act of 1965 (20 U.S.C. 1001 et ѕед.), part 
F of title IV of the Social Security Act (42 U.S.C. 
681 et seq.), the Goals 2000: Educate America 
Act, the National Skills Standards Act of 1993, 
the Individuals with Disabilities Education Act 
(20 U.S.C. 1400 et seq.), the Job Training Part- 
nership Асі (29 U.S.C. 1501 et зед.), the Act of 
August 16, 1937 (commonly known as the Va- 
tional Apprenticeship Асі”; 50 Stat. 664, chapter 
663; 29 U.S.C. 50 et seq.); the Rehabilitation Act 
of 1973 (29 U.S.C. 701 et ѕед.), and the National 
and Community Service Act of 1990 (42 U.S.C. 
12501 et seq.); 

(6) describe the strategy of the State for pro- 
viding training for teachers, employers, mentors, 
counselors, related services personnel, and other 
parties; 

(7) describe the strategy of the State for incor- 
porating project-oriented, erperiential learning 
programs which integrate theory and academic 
knowledge with hands-on skills and applica- 
tions into the school curriculum for all students 
in the State; 

(8) describe the resources, including private 
sector resources, that the State intends to em- 
ploy in maintaining the School-to-Work Oppor- 
tunities system when funds under this Act are 
no longer available; 

(9) describe the manner in which the State 
will ensure effective and meaningful opportuni- 
ties for all students in the State to participate in 
School-to-Work Opportunities programs; 

(10) describe the goals of the State and the 
methods the State will use, such as awareness 
and outreach, to ensure opportunities for young 
women to participate in School-to-Work Oppor- 
tunities programs in a manner that leads to em- 
ployment in high-performance, high-paying 
jobs, including nontraditional employment; 

(11) describe the manner in which the State 
will ensure opportunities for low-achieving stu- 
dents, students with disabilities, and former stu- 
dents who have dropped out of school, to par- 
ticipate in School-to-Work Opportunities pro- 
grams; 
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(12) describe the process of the State for as- 
sessing the skills and knowledge required in ca- 
reer majors, and the process for awarding skill 
certificates that is consistent with the efforts of 
the National Skill Standards Board and the skill 
standards endorsed under the National Skill 
Standards Act of 1993; 

(13) describe the manner in which the State 
will ensure that students participating in the 
programs are provided, to the greatest ertent 
possible, with fleribility to develop new career 
goals over time and to change career majors 
without adverse consequences; 

(14) describe the manner in which the State 
will, to the extent feasible, continue programs 
funded under section 302 in the statewide 
School-to-Work Opportunities system; 

(15) describe the manner in which local 
school-to-work programs, including programs 
funded under section 302, if any, will be inte- 
grated into the statewide School-to-Work Op- 
portunities system; 

(16) describe the performance standards that 
the State intends to meet; 

(17) designate a fiscal agent to receive and be 
accountable for funds awarded under this sub- 
title; and 

(18) provide evidence of the support of the of- 
ficials and agencies described in paragraph (3) 
for the plan, and their agreement with the plan. 

(с) REVIEW OF APPLICATIONS.—In reviewing 
each application submitted under subsection (a), 
the Secretaries shall submit the application to a 
peer review process, determine whether to ap- 
prove the plan described in subsection (b), and, 
if such determination is affirmative, further de- 
termine whether to take one or more of the fol- 
lowing actions: 

(1) Award an implementation grant described 
in subsection (a) to the State submitting the ap- 
plication. 

(2) Approve the request of the State, if any, 
for a waiver in accordance with the procedures 
set forth in title V. 

(3) Inform the State of the opportunity to 
apply for further development funds under sub- 
title A, by submitting to the Secretaries an ap- 
plication that includes a timetable and an esti- 
mate of the amount of funding needed to com- 
plete the planning and development necessary 
to implement a comprehensive, statewide School- 
to-Work Opportunities system, except that fur- 
ther development funds may not be awarded to 
a State that receives an implementation grant 
under subsection (e). 

(d) REVIEW CONSIDERATIONS.—In evaluating 
an application submitted under subsection (a), 
the Secretaries shall— 

(1) take into consideration the quality of the 
application, including the replicability, sustain- 
ability, and innovation of programs described in 
the application; 

(2) give priority to applications, based on the 
ertent to which the system described in the ap- 
plication would limit administrative costs and 
increase amounts spent on delivery of services to 
students enrolled in programs carried out 
through the system under this Act; and 

(3) give priority to applications that describe 
systems that demonstrate the highest levels of 
collaboration among appropriate State agencies 
and officials and the private sector in the plan- 
ning, development, and implementation of the 
systems. 

(e) GRANT AMOUNT AND DURATION OF 
GRANT.— 

(1) AMOUNT.—The Secretaries shall establish 
the minimum and татітит amounts available 
for an implementation grant under subsection 
(a), and shall determine the actual amount 
granted to any State under such subsection, 
based on such criteria as the scope and quality. 
of the plan described in subsection (b) and the 
number of projected participants in programs 
carried out through the system. 
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(2) DURATION.—No State shall be awarded 
more than one implementation grant. 

(f) STATE IMPLEMENTATION ACTIVITIES.—A 
State shall erpend funds awarded through 
grants under subsection (a) only for activities 
undertaken to implement the School-to-Work 
Opportunities system of the State, which may 
include— 

(1) recruiting and providing assistance to em- 
ployers to provide work-based learning for all 
students; 

(2) conducting outreach activities to promote 
and support collaboration, in School-to-Work 
Opportunities programs, by businesses, labor or- 
ganizations, and other organizations; 

(3) providing training for teachers, employers, 
workplace mentors, school site mentors, coun- 
selors, related services personnel, and other par- 
ties; 

(4) providing labor market information to local 
partnerships that is useful in determining which 
high-skill, high-wage occupations are in de- 
mand; 

(5) designing or adapting model curricula that 
can be used to integrate academic and occupa- 
tional learning, school-based and work-based 
learning, and secondary and postsecondary 
education, for all students in the State; 

(6) designing or adapting model work-based 
learning programs and identifying best practices 
for such programs; 

(7) conducting outreach activities and provid- 
ing technical assistance to other States that are 
developing or implementing School-to-Work Op- 
portunities systems; 

(8) reorganizing and streamlining School-to- 
Work Opportunities systems in the State to fa- 
cilitate the development of a comprehensive 
statewide School-to-Work Opportunities system; 

(9) identifying ways that eristing local school- 
to-work programs could be integrated with the 
statewide School-to-Work Opportunities system; 

(10) designing career awareness and erplo- 
ration activities, which may begin as early as 
the elementary grades, such as job shadowing, 
job site visits, school visits by individuals in var- 
ious occupations, and mentoring; 

(11) designing and implementing school-spon- 
sored work experiences, such as school-spon- 
sored enterprises and community development 
projects; and 

(12) providing career erploration and aware- 
ness services, counseling and mentoring services, 
college awareness and preparation services, and 
other services to prepare students for the transi- 
tion from school to work. 

(g) ALLOCATION OF FUNDS ТО PARTNER- 
SHIPS.—A State that receives a grant under sub- 
section (a) shall award grants, according to cri- 
teria established by the State, to partnerships to 
carry out local School-to-Work Opportunities 
programs. In awarding such grants, the State 
shall use not less than 65 percent of the sums 
awarded to the State under subsection (a) in the 
first year in which the State awards such 
grants, 75 percent of such sums in the second 
such year, and 85 percent of such sums in each 
such year thereafter. 

(h) STATE SUBGRANTS TO PARTNERSHIPS.— 

(1) APPLICATION.—A partnership that seeks a 
grant to carry out a local School-to-Work Op- 
portunities program, including a program initi- 
ated under section 302, shall submit an applica- 
tion to the State that— 

(A) describes how the program would include 
the program components described in sections 
102, 103, and 104 and otherwise meet the require- 
ments of this Act; 

(B) sets forth measurable program goals and 
outcomes; 

(C) describes the local strategies and time- 
tables of the partnership to provide School-to- 
Work Opportunities program opportunities for 
all students in the area served; 
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(D) provides such other information as the 
State may require; and 

(E) is submitted at such time and in such 
manner as the State may require. 

(2) ALLOWABLE ACTIVITIES.—A partnership 
shall erpend funds awarded through grants 
under this subsection only for activities under- 
taken to carry out local School-to-Work Oppor- 
tunities programs, and such activities may in- 
clude, for each such program— 

(A) recruiting and providing assistance to em- 
ployers, including small- and medium-size busi- 
nesses, to provide the work-based learning com- 
ponents described in section 102 in the School- 
to-Work Opportunities program; 

(B) establishing consortia of employers to sup- 
port the School-to-Work Opportunities program 
and provide access to jobs related to the career 
majors of students; 

(C) supporting or establishing intermediaries 
(selected from among the members of the part- 
nership) to perform the activities described in 
section 104 and to provide assistance to students 
in obtaining jobs and further education and 
training; 

(D) designing or adapting school curricula 
that can be used to integrate academic and oc- 
cupational learning, school-based and work- 
based learning, and secondary and postsecond- 
ary education for all students in the area 
served; 

(E) providing training to work-based and 
school-based staff on new curricula, student as- 
sessments, student guidance, and feedback to 
the school regarding student performance; 

(F) establishing, in schools participating in 
the School-to-Work Opportunities program, a 
graduation assistance program to assist at-risk 
students, low-achieving students, and students 
with disabilities, in graduating from high 
school, enrolling in postsecondary education or 
training, and finding or advancing in jobs; 

(G) conducting or obtaining an indepth anal- 
ysis of the local labor market and the generic 
and specific skill needs of employers to identify 
high-demand, high-wage careers to target; 

(H) integrating work-based and school-based 
learning into existing job training programs for 
youth who have dropped out of school; 

(1) establishing or expanding school-to-ap- 
prenticeship programs in cooperation with reg- 
istered apprenticeship agencies and apprentice- 
ship sponsors; 

(J) assisting participating employers, includ- 
ing small- and medium-size businesses, to iden- 
tify and train workplace mentors and to develop 
work-based learning components; 

(K) designing local strategies to provide ade- 
quate planning time and staff development ac- 
tivities for teachers, school counselors, related 
services personnel, and school site mentors; 

(L) enhancing linkages between— 

(i) after-school, weekend, and summer jobs; 
and 

(ii) opportunities for career exploration and 
school-based learning; and 

(M) providing career erploration and aware- 
ness services, counseling and mentoring services, 
college awareness and preparation services, and 
other services to prepare students for the transi- 
tion from school to work. 
SEC. 213, LIMITATION ON ADMINISTRATIVE 

COSTS. 

(a) STATE SYSTEM.—A State that receives an 
implementation grant under section 212 may not 
use more than 15 percent of the amounts re- 
ceived through the grant for any fiscal year for 
administrative costs associated with implement- 
ing the School-to-Work Opportunities system of 
the State for such fiscal year. 

(b) LOCAL PROGRAM.—A partnership that re- 
ceives a grant under section 212 may not use 
more than 15 percent of the amounts received 
through the grant for any fiscal year for admin- 
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istrative costs associated with carrying out the 
School-to-Work Opportunities programs of the 
partnership for such fiscal year. 

TITLE ІП--ҒЕРЕНКАІ, IMPLEMENTATION 

GRANTS TO PARTNERSHIPS 
БЕС. 301. PURPOSES. 

The purposes of this title are— 

(1) to authorize the Secretaries to award com- 
petitive grants to partnerships in States that 
have not received, or have only recently re- 
ceived, implementation grants under section 
212(a), in order to provide funding for commu- 
nities that have established a sound planning 
and development base for School-to-Work Op- 
portunities programs and are ready to begin im- 
plementing a local School-to-Work Opportuni- 
ties program; and 

(2) to authorize the Secretaries to award com- 
petitive grants to implement School-to-Work Op- 
portunities programs in high poverty areas of 
urban and rural communities to provide support 
for a comprehensive range of education, train- 
ing, and support services for youth residing in 
designated high poverty areas. 

SEC. 302. FEDERAL IMPLEMENTATION GRANTS ТО 
PARTNERSHIPS. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—The Secretaries may award 
Federal implementation grants, in accordance 
with competitive criteria established by the Sec- 
retaries, to partnerships in States that have not 
received an implementation grant under section 
212, or are carrying out activities for an initial 
year of an initial grant under such section, in 
order to enable the partnerships to begin imple- 
menting local School-to-Work Opportunities 
programs. 

(b) APPLICATION PROCEDURE.—A partnership 
that desires to receive or extend a Federal imple- 
mentation grant under this section shall submit 
an application to the Secretaries at such time 
and in such manner as the Secretaries may re- 
quire. The partnership shall submit the applica- 
tion to the State for review and comment before 
submitting the application to the Secretaries. 
The Secretaries shall submit the application to a 
peer review process. 

(c) APPLICATION CONTENTS.—The application 
described in subsection (b) shall include a plan 
for local School-to-Work Opportunities pro- 
grams that— 

(1) describes the manner in which the partner- 
ship will meet the requirements of this Act; 

(2) includes the comments of the State on the 
plan, if any; 

(3) contains information that is consistent 
with the information required to be submitted as 
part of a State plan in accordance with para- 
graphs (4) through (10) of section 212(b); 

(4) designates a fiscal agent to receive and be 
accountable for funds under this section; and 

(5) provides such other information as the Sec- 
retaries may require. 

(d) CONFORMITY WITH APPROVED PLAN.—The 
Secretaries shall not award a grant under this 
section to a partnership in a State that has an 
approved plan unless the Secretaries determine, 
after consultation with the State, that the plan 
submitted by the partnership is in accordance 
with the approved plan. 

(е) IMPLEMENTATION ACTIVITIES.—A partner- 
ship shall erpend funds awarded under this sec- 
tion only for activities undertaken to implement 
School-to-Work Opportunities programs, which 
may include the activities specified in section 
212(f). 

SEC. 303. SCHOOL-TO-WORK OPPORTUNITIES 
PROGRAM GRANTS IN HIGH POV- 
ERTY AREAS. 


(a) IN GENERAL.— 

(1) AWARD OF GRANTS.—From the funds re- 
served under section 506(b), the Secretaries are 
authorized to award grants, in accordance with 
competitive criteria established by the Secretar- 
ies, to partnerships to implement School-to-Work 
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Opportunities programs that include the pro- 
gram components described in sections 102, 103, 
and 104 and otherwise meet the requirements of 
title I, in high poverty areas. 

(2) DEFINITION.—For purposes of this sub- 
section, the term “high poverty area means an 
urban census tract, the block number area in a 
nonmetropolitan county, от an Indian reserva- 
tion (as defined in section 403(9) of the Indian 
Child Protection and Family Violence Preven- 
tion Act (25 U.S.C. 3202(9)), with a poverty rate 
of 20 percent or more among youth aged 5 to 17, 
inclusive, as determined by the Bureau of the 
Census. 

(b) APPLICATION PROCEDURE.—A partnership 
that desires to receive a grant under this sec- 
tion, in addition to any funds received under 
section 212 or 302, shall submit an application to 
the Secretaries at such time and in such manner 
as the Secretaries may require. The partnership 
shall submit the application to the State for re- 
view and comment before submitting the appli- 
cation to the Secretaries. The Secretaries shall 
submit the application to a peer review process. 

(с) APPLICATION CONTENTS.—The application 
described in subsection (b) shall include a plan 
for local School-to-Work Opportunities pro- 
grams that— 

(1) describes the manner in which the partner- 
ship will meet the requirements of this Act; 

(2) includes the comments of the State on the 
plan, if any; 

(3) contains information that is consistent 
with the information required to be submitted as 
part of a State plan in accordance with para- 
graphs (4) through (10) of section 212(b); 

(4) designates a fiscal agent to receive and be 
accountable for funds under this section; and 

(5) provides such other information as the Sec- 
retaries may require. 

(d) CONFORMITY WITH APPROVED PLAN.—The 
Secretaries shall not award a grant under this 
section to a partnership in a State that has an 
approved plan unless the Secretaries determine, 
after consultation with the State, that the plan 
submitted by the partnership is in accordance 
with the approved plan. 

(е) IMPLEMENTATION ACTIVITIES.—A partner- 
ship shall erpend funds awarded under this sec- 
tion only for activities undertaken to implement 
School-to-Work Opportunities programs, includ- 
ing the activities specified in section 212(h)(2). 

(f) USE OF FUNDS.—Funds awarded under this 
section may be awarded in combination with 
funds awarded under the Youth Fair Chance 
Program set forth in part H of title IV of the Job 
Training Partnership Act (29 U.S.C. 1782 et 
seq.). 

TITLE IV—NATIONAL PROGRAMS 
SEC. 401. RESEARCH, DEMONSTRATION, AND 
OTHER PROJECTS. 


(a) IN GENERAL.—With funds reserved under 
section 506(c), the Secretaries shall conduct re- 
search and development projects and establish a 
program of experimental and demonstration 
projects, to further the purposes of this Act. 

(b) ADDITIONAL USE OF FUNDS.—Funds re- 
served under section 506(c) may be used for pro- 
grams or services authorized under any other 
provision of this Act that are most appropriately 
administered at the national level and that will 
operate in, or benefit, more than one State. 

SEC. 402. PERFORMANCE OUTCOMES AND EVAL- 
UATION. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Using funds reserved under 
section 506(c), the Secretaries, in collaboration 
with the States, shall establish a system of per- 
formance measures for assessing State and local 
School-to-Work Opportunities programs regard- 
ing— 

(1) progress in the development and implemen- 
tation of State plans described in section 212(b) 
with respect to programs that include the pro- 
gram components described in sections 102, 103, 
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and 104 and otherwise meet the requirements of 
title I; 

(2) participation in School-to-Work Opportu- 
nities programs by employers, schools, and stu- 
dents; 

(3) progress in developing and implementing 
strategies for addressing the needs of all stu- 
dents in the State; 

(4) progress in meeting the goals of the State 
to ensure opportunities for young women to par- 
ticipate in School-to-Work Opportunities pro- 
grams, including participation in nontraditional 
employment; 

(5) outcomes for students in the programs (in- 
cluding disadvantaged students, students with 
diverse racial, ethnic, or cultural backgrounds, 
students with disabilities, students with limited- 
English proficiency, students who have dropped 
out of school, and academically talented stu- 
dents), which outcomes shall include— 

(A) academic learning gains; 

(B) progress in staying in school and attain- 


ing— 

(i) a high school diploma or its equivalent, 
such as— 

(1) а general equivalency dipioma; от 

(П) an alternative diploma or certificate for 
students with disabilities for whom such alter- 
native diploma or certificate is appropriate; 

(ti) a skill certificate; and 

(tii) a postsecondary degree; 

(C) attainment of strong erperience in and 
understanding of all aspects of the industry the 
students are preparing to enter; 

(D) placement and retention in further edu- 
cation or training, particularly in the career 
major of the student; and 

(E) job placement, retention, and earnings, 
particularly in the career major of the student; 


and 

(6) the extent to which the program has met 
the needs of employers. 

(b) EVALUATION,—Using funds reserved under 
section 506(c), the Secretaries shall conduct, 
through grants, contracts, or other arrange- 
ments, a national evaluation of School-to-Work 
Opportunities programs funded under this Act 
that will track and assess the progress of imple- 
mentation of State and local School-to-Work 
Opportunities programs and their effectiveness 
based on measures such as the measures de- 
scribed in subsection (a). 

(c) REPORTS TO THE SECRETARIES.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—Each State shall prepare and 
submit to the Secretaries periodic reports, at 
such intervals as the Secretaries may determine, 
containing information described in paragraphs 
(1) through (5) of subsection (a). 

(2) FEDERAL PROGRAMS.—Each State shall 
prepare and submit reports to the Secretaries, at 
such intervals as the Secretaries may determine, 
containing information on the ertent to which 
Federal programs implemented at the State and 
local level may be duplicative, outdated, overly 
restrictive, or otherwise counterproductive to the 
development of comprehensive statewide School- 
to-Work Opportunities systems. 

(d) REPORT TO THE CONGRESS.—Using funds 
reserved under section 506(c), not later than 24 
months after the date of enactment of this Act, 
the Secretaries shall submit a report to the Con- 
gress on School-to-Work Opportunities programs 
and shall, at a minimum, include in such re- 
port— 

(1) information concerning the programs that 
receive assistance under this Act; 

(2) a summary of the information contained in 
the State reports submitted under subsection (c); 
and 

(3) information regarding the findings and ac- 
tions taken as a result of any evaluation con- 
ducted by the Secretaries. 

SEC. 403. TRAINING AND TECHNICAL ASSIST- 
ANCE. 

(a) PURPOSE.—The Secretaries shall work in 

cooperation with States, employers and associa- 
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tions of employers, secondary schools and post- 
secondary education institutions, student and 
teacher organizations, labor organizations, and 
community-based organizations, to increase 
their capacity to develop and implement effec- 
tive School-to-Work Opportunities programs. 

(b) AUTHORIZED ACTIVITIES.—Using funds re- 
served under section 506(c), the Secretaries shall 
provide, through grants, contracts, or other ar- 
rangements— 

(1) training, technical assistance, and other 
activities that will— 

(A) enhance the skills, knowledge, and erper- 
tise of the personnel involved in planning and 
implementing State and local School-to-Work 
Opportunities programs; and 

(B) improve the quality of services provided to 
individuals served under this Act; 

(2) assistance to States and partnerships in- 
volved in carrying out School-to-Work Opportu- 
nities programs in order to integrate resources 
available under this Act with resources avail- 
able under other Federal, State, and local au- 
thorities; 

(3) assistance to States and such partnerships 
to recruit employers to provide the work-based 
learning component, described in section 102, of 
School-to-Work Opportunities programs; and 

(4) assistance to States and such partnerships 
to design and implement school-sponsored enter- 


es. 

(c) PEER REVIEW.—The Secretaries may use 
funds reserved under section 506(с) for the peer 
review of State applications and plans under 
section 212 and applications under title III. 

(d) NETWORKS AND CLEARINGHOUSES.— 

(1) ESTABLISHMENT.—To carry out their re- 
sponsibilities under subsection (b), the Secretar- 
ies shall establish, through grants, contracts, or 
other arrangements, a Clearinghouse and Ca- 
pacity Building Network (hereafter referred to 
in this subsection as the ‘'Clearinghouse"’). 

(2) FUNCTIONS.—The Clearinghouse shall— 

(A) collect and disseminate information on 
successful school-to-work programs, and inno- 
vative school-based and work-based curricula; 

(B) collect and disseminate information on re- 
search and evaluation conducted concerning ac- 
tivities carried out through School-to-Work Op- 
portunities programs; 

(C) collect and disseminate information that 
will assist States and partnerships in undertak- 
ing labor market analysis, surveys, or other ac- 
tivities related to economic development; 

(D) collect and disseminate information on 
skill certificates, skill standards, and related as- 
sessment technologies; 

(E) collect and disseminate information on 
methods for recruiting and building the capacity 
of employers to provide work-based learning op- 
portunities; 

(F) facilitate communication and the ezr- 
change of information and ideas among States 
and partnerships carrying out School-to-Work 
Opportunities programs; and 

(G) carry out such other activities as the Sec- 
retaries determine to be appropriate. 

(3) COORDINATION.—The Secretaries shall co- 
ordinate the activities of the Clearinghouse with 
the activities of other similar entities to avoid 
duplication and enhance the sharing of relevant 
information. 

TITLE V—GENERAL PROVISIONS 
SEC. 501. STATE REQUEST AND RESPONSIBIL- 
ITIES FOR A WAIVER OF STATUTORY 
AND REGULATORY REQUIREMENTS. 

(a) STATE REQUEST FOR WAIVER.—A State 
with an approved plan may, at any point dur- 
ing the development or implementation of a 
School-to-Work Opportunities program, request 
a waiver of one or more statutory or regulatory 
provisions from the Secretaries in order to carry 
out the purposes of this Act, and such requests 
for waivers shall be submitted as part of the 
plan or as amendments to the plan. 
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(b) PARTNERSHIP REQUEST FOR WAIVER.—A 
partnership that seeks a waiver of any of the 
provisions specified in sections 502 and 503 shall 
submit an application for such waiver to the 
State, and the State shall determine whether to 
submit a request for a waiver to the Secretaries, 
as provided in subsection (a). 

(с) WAIVER CRITERIA.—Any such request by 
the State shall meet the criteria contained in 
section 502 or 503 and shall specify the provi- 
sions or regulations referred to in such sections 
with respect to which the State seeks a waiver. 

(d) SUPPORT BY APPROPRIATE STATE AGEN- 
cles.—In requesting such a waiver, the State 
shall provide evidence of support for the waiver 
request by the State agencies or officials with 
jurisdiction over the provisions or regulations 
that would be waived. 

SEC. 502. WAIVERS OF STATUTORY AND REGU- 
LATORY REQUIREMENTS BY THE 
SECRETARY OF EDUCATION. 

(a) IN GENERAL.— 

(1) WAIVER.—Except as provided in subsection 
(c), the Secretary of Education may waive any 
requirement of any provisions specified in sub- 
section (b) or of the regulations issued under 
such provisions for a State that requests such a 
waiver— 

(A) if, and only to the extent that, the Sec- 
retary of Education determines that such re- 
quirement impedes the ability of the State or a 
partnership to carry out the purposes of this 
Act; 

(B) if the State waives, or agrees to waive, 
similar requirements of State law; and 

(C) if the State— 

(i) has provided all partnerships that carry 
out programs under this Act, and local edu- 
cational agencies participating in such a part- 
nership, in the State with notice and an oppor- 
tunity to comment on the proposal of the State 
to seek a waiver; and 

(ii) has submitted the comments of the part- 
nerships and local educational agencies to the 
Secretary of Education. 

(2) ACTION.—The Secretary of Education shall 
act promptly on any request submitted pursuant 
to paragraph (1). 

(3) TERM.—Each waiver approved pursuant to 
this subsection shall be for a period not to er- 
ceed 5 years, ercept that the Secretary of Edu- 
cation may extend such period if the Secretary 
of Education determines that the waiver has 
been effective in enabling the State or partner- 
ship to carry out the purposes of this Act. 

(b) INCLUDED PROGRAMS.—The provisions sub- 
ject to the waiver authority of this section are— 

(1) chapter 1 of title I of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act of 1965 (20 U.S.C. 2701 
et ѕед.), including the Even Start programs car- 
ried out under part В of such chapter (20 U.S.C. 
2741 et seq.); 

(2) part A of chapter 2 of title I of the Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Education Act of 1965 (20 
U.S.C. 2921 et seq.); 

(3) part A of title II of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act of 1965 (20 U.S.C. 2981 
et ѕед.); 

(4) part D of title IV of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act of 1965 (20 U.S.C, 3121 
et ѕед.); 

(5) title V of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act of 1965 (20 U.S.C. 3171 et seq.); 
and 

(6) the Carl D. Perkins Vocational and Ap- 
plied Technology Education Act (20 U.S.C. 2301 
et sed. ). 

(с) WAIVERS МОТ AUTHORIZED.—The Secretary 
of Education may not waive any statutory or 
regulatory requirement of the provisions speci- 
fied in subsection (b) relating to— 

(1) the basic purposes or goals of the affected 
programs under such provisions; 

(2) maintenance of effort; 
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(3) comparability of services; 

(4) the equitable participation of students at- 
tending private schools; 

(5) student and parental participation and in- 
volvement; 

(6) the distribution of funds to State or to 
local educational agencies; 

(7) the eligibility of an individual for partici- 
pation in the affected programs; 

(8) public health or safety, labor, civil rights, 
occupational safety and health, or environ- 
mental protection; or 

(9) prohibitions or restrictions relating to the 
construction of buildings or facilities. 

(d) TERMINATION OF WAIVERS.—The Secretary 
of Education shall periodically review the per- 
formance of any State or partnership for which 
the Secretary of Education has granted a waiver 
under this section and shall terminate the waiv- 
er under this section if the Secretary determines 
that the performance of the State, partnership, 
or local educational agency affected by the 
waiver has been inadequate to justify a continu- 
ation of the waiver, or the State fails to waive 
similar requirements of State law as required or 
agreed to in accordance with subsection 
(а)(1)(В). 

SEC. 503. WAIVERS OF STATUTORY AND REGU. 
LATORY REQUIREMENTS BY THE 
SECRETARY OF LABOR. 

(a) IN GENERAL.— 

(1) WAIER. Except as provided in subsection 
(c), the Secretary of Labor may waive any re- 
quirement of the Act, or any provisions of the 
Act, specified in subsection (b) or of the regula- 
tions issued under such Act or provisions for a 
State that requests such a waiver— 

(A) if, and only to the extent that, the Sec- 
retary of Labor determines that such require- 
ment impedes the ability of the State or a part- 
nership to carry out the purposes of this Act; 

(B) if the State waives, or agrees to waive, 
similar requirements of State law; and 

(C) if the State— 

(i) has provided all partnerships that carry 
out programs under this Act in the State with 
notice and an opportunity to comment on the 
proposal of the State to seek a waiver; and 

(ii) has submitted the comments of the part- 
nerships to the Secretary of Labor. 

(2) ACTION.—The Secretary of Labor shall act 
promptly on any request submitted pursuant to 
paragraph (1). 

(3) TERM.—Each waiver approved pursuant to 
this subsection shall be for a period not to ez- 
ceed 5 years, ercept that the Secretary of Labor 
may ertend such period if the Secretary of 
Labor determines that the waiver has been ef- 
fective in enabling the State or partnership to 
carry out the purposes of this Act. 

(b) INCLUDED PROGRAMS.—The Act subject to 
the waiver authority of this section is the Job 
Training Partnership Act (29 U.S.C. 1501 et 
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(c) WAIVERS NOT AUTHORIZED.—The Secretary 
of Labor may not waive any statutory or regu- 
latory requirement of the Act, or any provision 
of the Act, specified in subsection (b) relating 
to— 

(1) the basic purposes or goals of the affected 
programs under such provisions; 

(2) maintenance of effort; 

(3) the allocation of funds under the affected 
programs; 

(4) the eligibility of an individual for partici- 
pation in the affected programs; 

(5) public health or safety, labor, civil rights, 
occupational safety and health, or environ- 
mental protection; or 

(6) prohibitions or restrictions relating to the 
construction of buildings or facilities. 

(4) TERMINATION OF WAIVERS.—The Secretary 
of Labor shall periodically review the perform- 
ance of any State or partnership for which the 
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Secretary of Labor has granted a waiver under 
this section and shall terminate the waiver 
under this section if the Secretary determines 
that the performance of the State or partnership 
affected by the waiver has been inadequate to 
justify a continuation of the waiver, or the 
State fails to waive similar requirements of State 
law as required or agreed to in accordance with 
subsection (а)(1)(В). 

SEC. 504. REQUIREMENTS. 

The following requirements shall apply to 
School-to-Work Opportunities programs under 
this Act: 

(1) No student participating in such a pro- 
gram shall displace any currently employed 
worker (including a partial displacement, such 
as a reduction in the hours of nonovertime 
work, wages, or employment benefits). 

(2) No School-to-Work Opportunities program 
shall impair existing contracts for services or 
collective bargaining agreements, and no pro- 
gram under this Act that would be inconsistent 
with the terms of a collective bargaining agree- 
ment shall be undertaken without the written 
concurrence of the labor organization and em- 
ployer concerned. 

(3) No student shall be employed or fill a posi- 
tion— 

(A) when any other individual is on tem- 
porary layoff from the participating employer, 
with the clear possibility of recall, from the 
same or any substantially equivalent job; or 

(B) when the employer has terminated the em- 
ployment of any regular employee or otherwise 
reduced the work force of the employer with the 
intention of filling the vacancy so created with 
a student. 

(4) Students participating in such programs 
shall be provided with adequate and safe equip- 
ment and safe and healthful workplaces in con- 
formity with all health and safety standards of 
Federal, State, and local law. 

(5) Nothing in this Act shall be construed to 
modify or affect any Federal or State law pro- 
hibiting discrimination on the basis of race, reli- 
gion, color, ethnicity, national origin, gender, 
age, or disability. 

(6) Funds appropriated under authority of 
this Act shall not be erpended for wages of stu- 
dents participating in such programs. 

(7) The Secretaries shall establish such other 
requirements as the Secretaries may determine 
to be appropriate, in order to ensure that par- 
ticipants in such programs are afforded ade- 
quate supervision by skilled adult workers, or to 
otherwise further the purposes of this Act. 

SEC. 505. SANCTIONS. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—The Secretaries may termi- 
nate or suspend financial assistance, in whole 
от in part, to a recipient or refuse to extend a 
grant for a recipient, if the Secretaries deter- 
mine that the recipient has failed to meet the re- 
quirements of this Act, including requirements 
under section 402(c), or any regulations under 
this Act, or any approved plan submitted pursu- 
ant to this Act. The Secretaries shall provide to 
the recipient prompt notice of such termination, 
suspension, or refusal to extend a grant and the 
opportunity for a hearing within 30 days after 
such notice. 

(b) NONDELEGATION.—The Secretaries shall 
not delegate any of the functions or authority 
specified in this section, other than to an officer 
whose appointment is required to be made by 
and with the advice and consent of the Senate. 
SEC. 506. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS. 

(a) AUTHORIZATION.—There are authorized to 
be appropriated to the Secretaries $300,000,000 
for fiscal year 1995, and such sums as may be 
necessary for each of the 7 succeeding fiscal 
years to carry out this Act. 

(b) HIGH POVERTY AREAS.—Of the amounts 
appropriated under subsection (a), the Secretar- 
ies may reserve up to $30,000,000 for fiscal year 
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1995, and such sums as may be necessary for 
each of the succeeding 7 years to carry out sec- 
tion 303, which reserved funds may be used in 
conjunction with funds available under the 
Youth Fair Chance Program set forth in part H 
of title IV of the Job Training Partnership Act 
(29 U.S.C, 1782 et seq.). 

(c) NATIONAL PROGRAMS.—Of the amounts ap- 
propriated under subsection (a), the Secretaries 
may reserve up to $30,000,000 for fiscal year 1995 
and such sums as may be necessary for each of 
the 7 succeeding fiscal years to carry out title 
IV. 

(d) TERRITORIES.— 

(1) ІМ GENERAL.—Of the amounts appropriated 
for a fiscal year under subsection (a), the Sec- 
retaries may reserve up to % of percent to 
make Federal implementation grants to terri- 
tories under section 212 on the same basis as the 
Secretaries make grants to States under such 
section. The territories shall use funds made 
available through such grants to implement 
School-to-Work Opportunities programs in ac- 
cordance with the requirements applicable to 
States under subtitle В of title П. 

(2) DEFINITION.—As used in this subsection, 
the term “territory” means the United States 
Virgin Islands, Guam, the Commonwealth of the 
Northern Mariana Islands, American Samoa, 
the Federated States of Micronesia, and the Re- 
public of the Marshall Islands, and includes the 
Republic of Palau (until the Compact of Free 
Association is ratified). 

(е) NATIVE AMERICAN PROGRAMS.— 

(1) RESERVATION.—The Secretaries may re- 
serve up to 1⁄4 of 1 percent of the funds appro- 
priated for any fiscal year under subsection (a) 
to make Federal implementation grants to ap- 
propriate entities under section 212 on the same 
basis as the Secretaries make grants to States 
under such section. The territories shall use 
funds made available through such grants to 
implement School-to-Work Opportunities pro- 
grams, for students who are Indians (as defined 
in section 1(1) of the Tribally Controlled Com- 
munity College Assistance Act of 1978 (25 U.S.C. 
1801(1)), that involve Bureau funded schools, as 
defined in section 1139(3) of the Education 
Amendments of 1978 (25 U.S.C. 2019(3)), in ac- 
cordance with the requirements applicable to 
States under subtitle B of title II. 

(2) IMPLEMENTATION.—The Secretaries may 
carry out this subsection through such means as 
the Secretaries determine to be appropriate, in- 
cluding— 

(A) the transfer of funds to the Secretary of 
the Interior; and 

(B) the provision of financial assistance to 
tribes and Indian organizations, as defined in 
paragraphs (13) and (7), respectively, of section 
1139 of such Act. 

(f) AVAILABILITY OF FUNDS.—Funds obligated 
for any fiscal year for programs authorized 
under this Act shall remain available until er- 
pended. 

SEC, 507. ACCEPTANCE OF GIFTS, AND OTHER 
MATTERS. 


The Secretaries are authorized, in carrying 
out this Act, to accept, purchase, or lease in the 
name of the Department of Labor or the Depart- 
ment of Education, and employ or dispose of in 
furtherance of the purposes of this Act, any 
money or property, real, personal, or mized, 
tangible or intangible, received by gift, devise, 
bequest, or otherwise, and to accept voluntary 
and uncompensated services notwithstanding 
the provisions of section 1342 of title 31, United 
States Code. 

БЕС. 508, STATE AUTHORITY. 

Nothing in this Act shall be construed to su- 
persede the legal authority, under State law or 
other applicable law, of any State agency or 
State public official over programs that are 
under the jurisdiction of the agency or official. 
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SEC. 509, CONSTRUCTION. 

Nothing in this Act shall be construed to es- 
tablish a right for any person to bring an action 
to obtain services under this Act. 

SEC. 510. EFFECTIVE DATE. 

This Act shall take effect on the date of enact- 
ment of this Act. 

SEC. 511. SUNSET. 

The authority provided by this Act shall ter- 
minate on October 1 of the ninth calendar year 
after the date of enactment of this Act. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. There is a 1-һолг time agreement 
on the bill. 

The Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent the previous agree- 
ment governing the consideration of 
the bill be modified to permit me to 
modify the committee substitute on 
behalf of the majority of the members 
of the Labor and Human Resources 
Committee. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I send the modified 
substitute to the desk. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The committee substitute is so 
modified. 

The committee amendment, as modi- 
fied, is as follows: 

Strike all after the enacting clause and in- 
sert the following: 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE; TABLE OF CONTENTS. 

(a) SHORT TITLE.—This Act may be cited as 
ха, “School-to-Work Opportunities Act of 
1994. 

(b) TABLE ОҒ CONTENTS. —The table of con- 
tents is as follows: 

Sec. 1. Short title; table of contents. 

Sec. 2. Findings. 

Sec. 3. Purposes and congressional intent. 

Sec. 4. Definitions. 

Sec. 5, Federal administration. 

TITLE I—SCHOOL-TO-WORK OPPORTUNI- 

TIES BASIC PROGRAM COMPONENTS 
Sec. 101. General program requirements. 
Sec. 102. Work-based learning component. 
Sec. 103. School-based learning component. 
Sec. 104. Connecting activities component. 
TITLE П--8СНООІ,-ТО-МОНК OPPORTUNI- 

TIES SYSTEM DEVELOPMENT AND IM- 

PLEMENTATION GRANTS TO STATES 

Subtitle A—State Development Grants 

Sec. 201. Purpose. 

Sec. 202. State development grants. 

Subtitle B—State Implementation Grants 
Sec. 211. Purpose. 

Sec. 212. State implementation grants. 

Бес. 213. Limitation оп administrative 
costs. 

TITLE II—FEDERAL IMPLEMENTATION 

GRANTS TO PARTNERSHIPS 

Sec. 301. Purposes. 

Sec. 302. Federal implementation grants to 
partnerships. 

Sec. 303. School-to-work opportunities pro- 
gram grants in high poverty 
areas. 

TITLE IV—NATIONAL PROGRAMS 

Sec. 401. Research, demonstration, and other 
projects. 

Sec. 402. Performance outcomes and evalua- 
tion. 

Sec. 403. Training and technical assistance. 
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TITLE V—GENERAL PROVISIONS 


501. State request and responsibilities 
for a waiver of statutory and 
regulatory requirements. 

502. Waivers of statutory and regu- 
latory requirements by the Sec- 
retary of Education. 


Sec. 


Sec. 


Sec. 503. Waivers of statutory and regu- 
latory requirements by the Sec- 
retary of Labor. 

Sec. 504. Combination of Federal funds for 
high poverty schools. 

Sec. 505. Requirements. 

Sec. 506. Sanctions. 

Sec. 507. Authorization of appropriations. 

Sec. 508. Acceptance of gifts, and other mat- 
ters. 

Sec. 509. State authority. 

Sec. 510. Construction. 

TITLE VI—OTHER PROGRAMS 

Sec. 601. Tech-prep education. 


TITLE VII—TECHNICAL PROVISIONS 
Sec. 701. Effective date. 
Sec. 702. Sunset. 
SEC, 2, FINDINGS. 

Congress finds that— 

(1) three-fourths of America's high school 
students enter the work force without bacca- 
laureate degrees, and many do not possess 
the academic and entry-level occupational 
skills necessary to succeed in the changing 
American workplace; 

(2) а substantial number of American 
youth, especially disadvantaged students, 
students of diverse racial, ethnic, and cul- 
tural backgrounds, and students with dis- 
abilities, do not complete school; 

(3) unemployment among American youth 
is intolerably high, and earnings of high 
schoo] graduates have been falling relative 
to earnings of persons with more education; 

(4) the American workplace is changing in 
response to heightened international com- 
petition and new technologies, and such 
forces, which are ultimately beneficial to the 
Nation, are shrinking the demand for and 
undermining the earning power of unskilled 
labor; 

(5) the United States lacks a comprehen- 
sive and coherent system to help its youth 
acquire the knowledge, skills, abilities, and 
information about and access to the labor 
market necessary to make an effective tran- 
sition from school to career-oriented work or 
to further education and training; 

(6) American students can achieve to high 
standards, and many learn better and retain 
more when the students learn in context, 
rather than in the abstract; 

(7) while many American students have 
part-time jobs, there is infrequent linkage 
between— 

(A) such jobs; and 

(B) the career planning or exploration, or 
the school-based learning, of such students; 

(8) the work-based learning approach, 
which is modeled after the time-honored ap- 
prenticeship concept, integrates theoretical 
instruction with structured on-the-job train- 
ing, and this approach, combined with 
school-based learning, can be very effective 
in engaging student interest, enhancing skill 
acquisition, developing positive work atti- 
tudes, and preparing youth for high-skill, 
high-wage careers; and 

(9) Federal resources currently fund a se- 
ries of categorical, work-related education 
and training programs, many of which serve 
disadvantaged youth, that are not adminis- 
tered as a coherent whole. 

SEC. 3. PURPOSES AND CONGRESSIONAL INTENT. 

(a) PURPOSES.—The purposes of this Act 
are to— 
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(1) establish a national framework within 


which all States can create statewide 
School-to-Work Opportunities systems 
that— 


(A) are a part of comprehensive education 
reform; 

(B) are integrated with the State education 
systems reformed under the Goals 2000: Edu- 
cate America Act; and 

(C) offer opportunities for all students to 
participate in a performance-based education 
and training program that will— 

(i) enable the students to earn portable 
credentials; 

(ii) prepare the students for first jobs in 
high-skill, high-wage careers; and 

(111) increase their opportunities for fur- 
ther education, including education in a 4- 
year college or university; 

(2) create a universal, high-quality school- 
to-work transition system that enables all 
young Americans to identify and navigate 
paths to productive and progressively more 
rewarding roles in the workplace; 

(3) utilize workplaces as active learning 
environments in the educational process by 
making employers joint partners with edu- 
cators in providing opportunities for all stu- 
dents to participate in high-quality, work- 
based learning experiences; 

(4) use Federal funds under this Act as ven- 
ture capital, to underwrite the initial costs 
of planning and establishing statewide 
School-to-Work Opportunities systems that 
will be maintained with other Federal, 
State, and local resources; 

(5) promote the formation of partnerships 
that are dedicated to linking the worlds of 
school and work, among secondary schools 
and postsecondary education institutions, 
private and public employers, labor organi- 
zations, government, community-based orga- 
nizations, parents, students, State edu- 
cational agencies, local educational agen- 
cies, and training and human service agen- 
cies; 

(6) help all students attain high academic 
and occupational standards; 

(7) build on and advance a range of promis- 
ing school-to-work transition programs, such 
as tech-prep education programs, career 
academies, school-to-apprenticeship pro- 
grams, cooperative education programs, 
youth apprenticeship programs, school-spon- 
sored enterprises, and business-education 
compacts, that can be developed into pro- 
grams funded under this Act; 

(8) improve the knowledge and skills of 
youth by integrating academic and occupa- 
tional learning, integrating school-based and 
work-based learning, and building effective 
linkages between secondary and postsecond- 
ary education; 

(9) motivate all youth, including low- 
achieving youth, youth who have dropped 
out of school, and youth with disabilities, to 
stay in or return to school or a classroom 
setting and strive to succeed, by providing 
enriched learning experiences and assistance 
in obtaining good jobs and continuing their 
education in postsecondary education insti- 
tutions; 

(10) expose students to a vast array of ca- 
reer opportunities, and facilitate the selec- 
tion of career majors, based on individual in- 
terests, goals, strengths, and abilities; and 

(11) further the National Education Goals 
set forth in title I of the Goals 2000: Educate 
America Act. 

(b) CONGRESSIONAL INTENT.—It is the intent 
of Congress that the Secretary of Labor and 
the Secretary of Education jointly admin- 
ister this Act, in consultation with the Sec- 
retary of Commerce, in a flexible manner 
that— 
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(1) promotes State and local discretion in 
establishing and implementing School-to- 
Work Opportunities systems and programs; 
and 
е (2) contributes to reinventing government 

y— 

(A) building on State and local capacity; 

(B) eliminating duplication in education 
and training programs for youth by integrat- 
ing such programs into one comprehensive 
system; 

(C) maximizing the effective use of re- 
sources; 

(D) supporting locally established initia- 
tives; 

(E) requiring measurable goals for per- 
formance; and 

(F) offering flexibility in meeting such 
goals. 


SEC. 4. DEFINITIONS, 


As used in this Act— 

(1) the term “аП aspects of the industry” 
means all aspects of the industry or industry 
sector a student is preparing to enter, in- 
cluding planning, management, finances, 
technical and production skills, underlying 
principles of technology, labor and commu- 
nity issues, health and safety issues, and en- 
vironmental issues, related to such industry 
or industry sector; 

(2) the term "all students“ means students 
from a broad range of backgrounds and cir- 
cumstances, including disadvantaged stu- 
dents, students with diverse racial, ethnic, 
or cultural backgrounds, students with dis- 
abilities, students with limited-English pro- 
ficiency, students who have dropped out of 
school, and academically talented students; 

(3) the term approved plan“ means а 
School-to-Work Opportunities system plan 
that is submitted by a State under section 
212(a), is determined by the Secretaries to in- 
clude the program components described in 
sections 102 through 104 and otherwise meet 
the requirements of this Act, and is consist- 
ent with the improvement plan of the State, 
if any, under the Goals 2000: Educate Amer- 
ica Act; 

(4) the term “career major” means a coher- 
ent sequence of courses or field of study that 
prepares a student for a first job and that— 

(A) integrates academic and occupational 
learning, integrates school-based and work- 
based learning, establishes linkages between 
secondary and postsecondary education, and 
prepares students for admission to 2-year or 
4-year postsecondary education institutions; 

(B) prepares the student for employment in 
broad occupational clusters or industry sec- 
tors; 

(C) typically includes at least 2 years of 
secondary education and at least 1 or 2 years 
of postsecondary education; 

(D) provides the students, to the extent 
practicable, with strong experience in and 
understanding of all aspects of the industry 
the students are planning to enter; 

(Œ) results in the award of— 

(i) a high school diploma or its equivalent, 
such as— 

(I) a general equivalency diploma; or 

(П) an alternative diploma or certificate 
for students with disabilities for whom such 
alternative diploma or certificate is appro- 
priate; 

(ii) a certificate or diploma recognizing 
successful completion of 1 or 2 years of post- 
secondary education (if appropriate); and 

(iii) a skill certificate; and 

(F) may lead to further education and 
training, such as entry into a registered ap- 
prenticeship program, or may lead to admis- 
sion to a 4-year college or university; 
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(5) the term “employer” includes both pub- 
lic and private employers; 

(6) the term “Governor” means the chief 
executive of a State; 

(7) the term “local educational agency” 
has the meaning given the term in section 
1471(12) of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act of 1965 (20 U.S.C. 2891(12)); 

(8) the term “partnership” means a local 
entity that— 

(A) is responsible for carrying out local 
School-to-Work Opportunities programs; 

(B) consists of employers or employer or- 
ganizations, public secondary schools and 
postsecondary educational institutions (or 
representatives, such as teachers, coun- 
selors, and administrators), and labor orga- 
nizations or nonmanagerial employee rep- 
resentatives; and 

(C) may include other entities, such as 
community-based organizations, national 
trade associations working at local levels, 
rehabilitation agencies and organizations, 
registered apprenticeship agencies, local vo- 
cational education entities, proprietary in- 
stitutions of higher education as defined in 
section 481(b) of the Higher Education Act of 
1965 (20 U.S.C. 1088(b)) (so long as such insti- 
tutions meet the requirements specified in 
section 498 of such Act), local government 
agencies, parent organizations and teacher 
organizations, vocational student organiza- 
tions, private industry councils established 
under section 102 of the Job Training Part- 
nership Act (29 U.S.C. 1512), and Indian 
tribes, as defined in section 1 of the Tribally 
Controlled Community College Assistance 
Act of 1978 (25 U.S.C. 1801); 

(9) the term “ровбвесопдагу education in- 
stitution“ means a public or private institu- 
tion that is authorized within a State to pro- 
vide a program of education beyond second- 
ary education, and includes a community 
college, a technical college, a postsecondary 
vocational institution, a tribally controlled 
community college, as defined in section 1 of 
the Tribally Controlled Community College 
Assistance Act of 1978, and a 4-year college 
or university; 

(10) the term registered apprenticeship 
agency“ means the Bureau of Apprenticeship 
and Training in the Department of Labor or 
a State apprenticeship agency recognized 
and approved by the Bureau of Apprentice- 
ship and Training as the appropriate body 
for State registration or approval of local ap- 
prenticeship programs and agreements for 
Federal purposes; 

(11) the term “registered apprenticeship 
program” means a program registered by a 
registered apprenticeship agency; 

(12) the term related services“ includes 
the types of services described in section 
602(17) of the Individuals with Disabilities 
Education Act (20 U.S.C. 1401(17)); 

(13) the term school site mentor” means а 
professional employed at a school who is des- 
ignated as the advocate for a particular stu- 
dent, and who works in consultation with 
classroom teachers, counselors, related serv- 
ices personnel, and the employer of the stu- 
dent to design and monitor the progress of 
the School-to-Work Opportunities program 
of the student; 

(14) the term School-to-Work Opportuni- 
ties program’’ means a program that meets 
the requirements of this Act, other than a 
program described in section 401(а); 

(15) the term “secondary school” has the 
meaning given the term in section 1201(d) of 
the Higher Education Act of 1965 (20 U.S.C. 
1141(4)); 

(16) the term “Secretaries” means the Sec- 
retary of Education and the Secretary of 
Labor; 
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(17) the term skill certificate“ means а 
portable, industry-recognized credential is- 
sued by a School-to-Work Opportunities pro- 
gram under an approved plan, that certifies 
that a student has mastered skills at levels 
that are at least as challenging as skill 
standards endorsed by the National Skill 
Standards Board established under the Na- 
tional Skill Standards Act of 1993, except 
that until such skill standards are developed, 
the term “skill certificate“ means a creden- 
tial issued under a process described in the 
approved plan of a State; 

(18) the term “State” means each of the 
several States, the District of Columbia, and 
the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico; 

(19) the term State educational agency” 
has the meaning given the term in section 
1471(23) of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act of 1965 (20 U.S.C. 2891(23)); and 

(20) the term “workplace mentor’’ means 
an employee or other individual, approved by 
the employer at a workplace, who possesses 
the skills and knowledge to be mastered by 
a student, and who instructs the student, cri- 
tiques the performance of the student, chal- 
lenges the student to perform well, and 
works in consultation with classroom teach- 
ers and the employer of the student. 

SEC. 5, FEDERAL ADMINISTRATION. 

(a) JOINT ADMINISTRATION.—Notwithstand- 
ing the Department of Education Organiza- 
tion Act (20 U.S.C. 3401 et seq.), the General 
Education Provisions Act (20 U.S.C. 1221 et 
seq.), the Act entitled “Ап Act To Create а 
Department of Labor”, approved March 4, 
1913 (29 U.S.C. 551 et seq.), and section 166 of 
the Job Training Partnership Act (29 U.S.C. 
1576), the Secretaries shall jointly provide 
for the administration of the programs es- 
tablished by this Act. The Secretaries shall 
jointly issue such uniform procedures, guide- 
lines, and regulations, in accordance with 
section 553 of title 5, United States Code, as 
the Secretaries determine to be necessary 
and appropriate to administer and enforce 
the provisions of this Act. 

(b) REGULATIONS.—Section 431 of the Gen- 
eral Education Provisions Act (20 U.S.C. 
1232) shall not apply to regulations issued 
with respect to any programs under this Act. 

(c) PLAN.—Within 120 days after the date of 
enactment of this Act, the Secretaries shall 
prepare a plan for the joint administration of 
this Act and submit such plan to the appro- 
priate Committees of Congress for review 
and comment. 


TITLE I—SCHOOL-TO-WORK OPPORTUNI- 
TIES BASIC PROGRAM COMPONENTS 


SEC, 101. GENERAL PROGRAM REQUIREMENTS. 

A School-to-Work Opportunities program 
under this Act shall— 

(1) integrate school-based learning and 
work-based learning, as provided for in sec- 
tions 102 and 103, integrate academic and oc- 
cupational learning, and establish effective 
linkages between secondary and postsecond- 
ary education; 

(2) provide participating students with the 
opportunity to complete career majors; 

(3) incorporate the program components 
provided in sections 102 through 104; 

(4) provide participating students, to the 
extent practicable, with strong experience in 
and understanding of all aspects of the in- 
dustry the students are preparing to enter; 
and 

(5) provide all students with equal access 
to the full range of such program compo- 
nents (including both school- and work-based 
learning components) and related activities 
and to recruitment, enrollment, and place- 
ment activities. 
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SEC, 102. WORK-BASED LEARNING COMPONENT. 

(а) MANDATORY ACTIVITIES.—The work- 
based learning component of a School-to- 
Work Opportunities program shall include— 

(1) paid work experience; 

(2) a planned program of job training and 
work experiences (including training related 
to preemployment and employment skills to 
be mastered at progressively higher levels) 
that are coordinated with learning in the 
school-based learning component described 
in section 103 and are relevant to the career 
majors of students and lead to the award of 
skill certificates; 

(3) workplace mentoring; and 

(4) instruction in general workplace com- 
petencies, including instruction and activi- 
ties developing positive work attitudes, and 
employability and participative skills. 

(b) PERMISSIBLE ACTIVITIES.—Such compo- 
nent may include such activities as job shad- 
owing, school-sponsored enterprises, or on- 
the-job training for academic credit. 

SEC. 103, SCHOOL-BASED LEARNING COMPO- 


The school-based learning component of a 
School-to-Work Opportunities program shall 
include— 

(1) career exploration and counseling, be- 
ginning prior to the llth grade year of the 
students, in order to help students who may 
be interested to identify, and select or recon- 
sider, their interests, goals, and career ma- 
jors; 

(2) initial selection by interested students 
of career majors not later than the beginning 
of the 11th grade; 

(3) a program of study designed to meet 
academic standards established by the State 
for all students, including, where applicable, 
any content standards developed under the 
Goals 2000: Educate America Act, and to 
meet the requirements necessary to prepare 
students for postsecondary education and to 
earn skill certificates; and 

(4) regularly scheduled evaluations involv- 
ing ongoing consultation and problem solv- 
ing with students to identify academic 
strengths and weaknesses, academic 
progress, workplace knowledge, goals, and 
the need for additional learning opportuni- 
ties to master core academic and vocational 
skills. 

БЕС. 104. CONNECTING ACTIVITIES COMPONENT. 

The connecting activities component of a 
School-to-Work Opportunities program shall 
include— : 

(1) matching students with the work-based 
learning opportunities of employers; 

(2) serving, with respect to each student, as 
a liaison among the student and the em- 
ployer, school, teacher, school adminis- 
trator, and parent of the student, and, if ap- 
propriate, other community partners; 

(3) providing technical assistance and serv- 
ices to employers, including small- and me- 
dium-sized businesses, and other parties in— 

(A) designing work-based learning compo- 
nents described in section 102 and counseling 
and case management services; and 

(B) training teachers, workplace mentors, 
school site mentors, and counselors; 

(4) providing assistance to schools and em- 
ployers to integrate school-based and work- 
based learning and integrate academic and 
occupational learning in the program; 

(5) encouraging the active participation of 
employers, in cooperation with local edu- 
cation officials, in the implementation of 
local activities described in section 102, 103, 
or this section; 

(6)(A) providing assistance to participants 
who have completed the program in finding 
an appropriate job, continuing their edu- 
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cation, or entering into an additional train- 

ing program; and 

(B) linking the participants with other 
community services that may be necessary 
to assure a successful transition from school 
to work; 

(7) collecting and analyzing information 
regarding post-program outcomes of partici- 
pants in the School-to-Work Opportunities 
program, including disadvantaged students, 
students with diverse racial, ethnic, or cul- 
tural backgrounds, students with disabil- 
ities, students with limited-English pro- 
ficiency, students who have dropped out of 
school, and academically talented students; 
and 

(8) linking youth development activities 
under this Act with employer and industry 
strategies for upgrading the skills of their 
workers. 

TITLE II—SCHOOL-TO-WORK OPPORTUNI- 
TIES SYSTEM DEVELOPMENT AND IM- 
PLEMENTATION GRANTS TO STATES 

Subtitle A—State Development Grants 

SEC, 201. PURPOSE. 

The purpose of this subtitle is to assist 
States in planning and developing com- 
prehensive, statewide systems for school-to- 
work opportunities. 

SEC, 202, STATE DEVELOPMENT GRANTS. 

(a) IN GENERAL.— 

(1) AWARD.—On the application of the Gov- 
ernor on behalf of a State, the Secretaries 
may award a development grant to the State 
in such amount as the Secretaries determine 
to be necessary to enable the State to com- 
plete development of a comprehensive, state- 
wide School-to-Work Opportunities system. 

(2) AMOUNT.—The amount of a development 
grant under this subtitle may not exceed 
$1,000,000 for any fiscal year. 

(3) COMPLETION.—The Secretaries may 
award such grant to complete development 
initiated with funds awarded under the Job 
Training Partnership Act (29 U.S.C. 1501 et 
seq.) or the Carl D. Perkins Vocational and 
Applied Technology Education Act (20 U.S.C. 
2301 et seq.). 

(b) APPLICATION CONTENTS.—To be eligible 
to receive a grant under subsection (a), a 
State shall submit an application to the Sec- 
retaries that shall— 

(1) include a timetable and an estimate of 
the amount of funding needed to complete 
the planning and development necessary to 
implement a comprehensive, statewide 
School-to-Work Opportunities system, for all 
students; 

(2) describe the manner in which— 

(A) the Governor; 

(B) the State educational agency; 

(C) the State agency officials responsible 
for job training and employment; 

(D) the State agency officials responsible 
for economic development; 

(Е) the State agency officials responsible 
for postsecondary education; 

(F) representatives of the private sector; 
and 

(G) other appropriate officials, 


will collaborate in the planning and develop- 
ment of the statewide School-to-Work Op- 
portunities system; 

(3) describe the manner in which the State 
has obtained and will continue to obtain the 
active and continued participation, in the 
planning and development of the statewide 
School-to-Work Opportunities system, of 
employers and other interested parties such 
as locally elected officials, secondary schools 
and postsecondary educational institutions 
(or related agencies), business associations, 
employees, labor organizations or associa- 
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tions of such organizations, teachers, related 
services personnel, students, parents, com- 
munity-based organizations, clergy, rehabili- 
tation agencies and organizations, registered 
apprenticeship agencies, vocational edu- 
cational agencies, vocational student organi- 
zations, and human service agencies; 

(4) describe the manner in which the State 
will coordinate planning activities with any 
local school-to-work programs, including 
programs that have received a grant under 
title Ш, if any; 

(5) designate a fiscal agent to receive and 
be accountable for funds awarded under this 
subtitle; 

(6) include such other information as the 
Secretaries may require; and 

(7) be submitted at such time and in such 
manner as the Secretaries may require. 

(с) STATE DEVELOPMENT ACTIVITIES.— 
Funds awarded under this section shall be 
expended by a State only for activities un- 
dertaken to develop a statewide School-to- 
Work Opportunities system, which may in- 
clude— 

(1) identifying or establishing an appro- 
priate State structure to administer the 
School-to-Work Opportunities system; 

(2) identifying secondary and postsecond- 
ary school-to-work programs that might be 
incorporated into the State system; 

(3) identifying or establishing broad-based 
partnerships among employers, labor, edu- 
cation, government, and other community 
and parent organizations to participate in 
the design, development, and administration 
of School-to-Work Opportunities programs; 

(4) developing a marketing plan to build 
consensus and support for School-to-Work 
Opportunities programs; 

(5) promoting the active involvement of 
business, including small- and medium-sized 
businesses, in planning, developing, and im- 
plementing local School-to-Work Opportuni- 
ties programs; 

(6) identifying ways that local school-to- 
work programs could be coordinated with 
the statewide School-to-Work Opportunities 
system; 

(7) supporting local planning and develop- 
ment activities to provide guidance, train- 
ing, and technical assistance in the develop- 
ment of School-to-Work Opportunities pro- 
grams; 

(8) identifying or establishing mechanisms 
for providing training and technical assist- 
ance to enhance the development of a state- 
wide School-to-Work Opportunities system; 

(9) initiating pilot programs for testing 
key components of the program design of 
programs under the system; 

(10) developing a State process for issuing 
skill certificates that is, to the extent fea- 
sible, consistent with the efforts of the Na- 
tional Skill Standards Board and the skill 
standards endorsed under the National Skill 
Standards Act of 1993; 

(11) designing challenging curricula, in co- 
operation with representatives of local part- 
nerships, that take into account the diverse 
learning needs and abilities of the student 
population served by the system; 

(12) developing a system for labor market 
analysis and strategic planning for local 
targeting, of industry sectors or broad occu- 
pational clusters, that can provide students 
with placements in high-skill workplaces; 

(13) analyzing the post-high school employ- 
ment experiences of recent high school grad- 
uates and students who have dropped out of 
school; 

(14) preparing the plan described in section 
212(b); and 

(15) developing a training and technical 
support system for teachers, employers, 
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mentors, counselors, related services person- 
nel, and other parties. 

Subtitle B—State Implementation Grants 
SEC, 211. PURPOSE. 

The purpose of this subtitle is to assist 
States in the implementation of comprehen- 
sive, statewide School-to-Work Opportuni- 
ties systems. 

БЕС. 212. STATE IMPLEMENTATION GRANTS. 

(a) IN GENERAL.— 

(1) ELIGIBILITY.—On the application of the 
Governor on behalf of a State, the Secretar- 
ies may award, on a competitive basis, a 5- 
year implementation grant to the State. 

(2) APPLICATION.—To be eligible to receive 
а grant under paragraph (1), a State shall 
submit an application to the Secretaries 
that shall— 

(A) contain— 

(i) a plan for a comprehensive, statewide 
School-to-Work Opportunities system that 
meets the requirements of subsection (b); 

(10 a description of the manner in which 
the State will allocate funds made available 
through such a grant to local School-to- 
Work Opportunities partnerships under sub- 
section (g); 

(111) a request, if the State decides to sub- 
mit such a request, for one or more waivers 
of certain statutory or regulatory require- 
ments, as provided for under title V; 

(iv) a description of the manner in which— 

(1) the Governor; 

(1) the State educational agency; 

(III) the State agency officials responsible 
for job training and employment; 

(IV) the State agency officials responsible 
for economic development; 

(V) the State agency officials responsible 
for postsecondary education; 

(VI) other appropriate officials; and 

(УП) the private sector, 
collaborated in the development of the appli- 
cation; and 

(v) such other information as the Secretar- 
ies may require; and 

(B) be submitted at such time and in such 
manner as the Secretaries may require. 

(b) CONTENTS OF STATE PLAN.—A State 
plan referred to in subsection (a)(2)(A)(i) 
shall— 

(1) designate the geographical areas, in- 
cluding urban and rural areas, to be served 
by partnerships that receive grants under 
subsection (g), which shall, to the extent fea- 
sible, reflect local labor market areas; 

(2) describe the manner in which the State 
will stimulate and support local School-to- 
Work Opportunities programs that meet the 
requirements of this Act, and the manner in 
which the statewide School-to-Work Oppor- 
tunities system will be expanded over time 
to cover all geographic areas in the State; 

(3) describe the procedure by which— 

(A) the Governor; 

(B) the State educational agency; 

(C) the State agency officials responsible 
for job training and employment; 

(D) the State agency officials responsible 
for economic development; 

(E) the State agency officials responsible 
for postsecondary education; 

(F) representatives of the private sector; 
and 

(G) other appropriate officials, 


will collaborate in the implementation of 
the statewide School-to-Work Opportunities 
system; 

(4) describe the manner in which the State 
has obtained and will continue to obtain the 
active and continued involvement, in the 
statewide School-to-Work Opportunities sys- 
tem, of employers and other interested par- 
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ties such as locally elected officials, second- 
ary schools and postsecondary educational 
institutions (or related agencies), business 
associations, employees, labor organizations 
or associations of such organizations, teach- 
ers, related services personnel, students, par- 
ents, community-based organizations, cler- 
gy, rehabilitation agencies and organiza- 
tions, registered apprenticeship agencies, vo- 
cational educational agencies, vocational 
student organizations, State or regional co- 
operative education associations, and human 
service agencies; 

(5) describe the manner in which the 
School-to-Work Opportunities system will 
coordinate with or integrate local school-to- 
work programs, including programs financed 
from State and private sources, with funds 
available from such related Federal pro- 
grams as programs under the Adult Edu- 
cation Act (20 U.S.C. 1201 et seq.), the Carl D. 
Perkins Vocational and Applied Technology 
Education Act (20 U.S.C. 2301, et seq.), the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 
1965 (20 U.S.C. 2701 et seq.), the Higher Edu- 
cation Act of 1965 (20 U.S.C. 1001 et seq.), part 
F of title IV of the Social Security Act (42 
U.S.C. 681 et seq.), the Goals 2000: Educate 
America Act, the National Skills Standards 
Act of 1993, the Individuals with Disabilities 
Education Act (20 U.S.C. 1400 et seq.), the 
Job Training Partnership Act (29 U.S.C. 1501 
et seq.), the Act of August 16, 1937 (com- 
monly known as the National Apprentice- 
ship Act“; 50 Stat. 664, chapter 663; 29 U.S.C. 
50 et seq.); the Rehabilitation Act of 1973 (29 
U.S.C. 701 et seq.), and the National and 
Community Service Act of 1990 (42 U.S.C. 
12501 et seq.); 

(6) describe the strategy of the State for 
providing training for teachers, employers, 
mentors, counselors, related services person- 
nel, and other parties; 

(7) describe the strategy of the State for 
incorporating project-oriented, experiential 
learning programs which integrate theory 
and academic knowledge with hands-on 
skills and applications into the school cur- 
riculum for all students in the State; 

(8) describe the resources, including pri- 
vate sector resources, that the State intends 
to employ in maintaining the School-to- 
Work Opportunities system when funds 
under this Act are no longer available; 

(9) describe the manner in which the State 
will ensure effective and meaningful oppor- 
tunities for all students in the State to par- 
ticipate іп School-to-Work Opportunities 
programs; 

(10) describe the goals of the State and the 
methods the State will use, such as aware- 
ness and outreach, to ensure opportunities 
for young women to participate in School-to- 
Work Opportunities programs in a manner 
that leads to employment in high-perform- 
ance, high-paying jobs, including nontradi- 
tional employment; 

(11) describe the manner in which the State 
will ensure opportunities for low-achieving 
students, students with disabilities, and 
former students who have dropped out of 
school, to participate in School-to-Work Op- 
portunities programs; 

(12) describe the process of the State for as- 
sessing the skills and knowledge required in 
career majors, and the process for awarding 
skill certificates that is consistent with the 
efforts of the National Skill Standards Board 
and the skill standards endorsed under the 
National Skill Standards Act of 1993; 

(18) describe the manner in which the State 
will ensure that students participating in 
the programs are provided, to the greatest 
extent possible, with flexibility to develop 
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new career goals over time and to change са- 
reer majors without adverse consequences; 

(14) describe the manner in which the State 
will, to the extent feasible, continue pro- 
grams funded under section 302 in the state- 
wide School-to-Work Opportunities system; 

(15) describe the manner in which local 
school-to-work programs, including рго- 
grams funded under section 302, if any, will 
be integrated into the statewide School-to- 
Work Opportunities system; 

(16) describe the performance standards 
that the State intends to meet; and 

(17) designate a fiscal agent to receive and 
be accountable for funds awarded under this 
subtitle. 

(c) REVIEW OF APPLICATIONS.—In reviewing 
each application submitted under subsection 
(a), the Secretaries shall submit the applica- 
tion to a peer review process, determine 
whether to approve the plan described in 
subsection (b), and, if such determination is 
affirmative, further determine whether to 
take one or more of the following actions: 

(1) Award an implementation grant de- 
scribed in subsection (a) to the State submit- 
ting the application. 

(2) Approve the request of the State, if any, 
for a waiver in accordance with the proce- 
dures set forth in title V. 

(3) Inform the State of the opportunity to 
apply for further development funds under 
subtitle A, by submitting to the Secretaries 
an application that includes a timetable and 
an estimate of the amount of funding needed 
to complete the planning and development 
necessary to implement a comprehensive, 
statewide School-to-Work Opportunities sys- 
tem, except that further development funds 
may not be awarded to a State that receives 
an implementation grant under subsection 
(e). 

(d) REVIEW CONSIDERATIONS.—In evaluating 
an application submitted under subsection 
(а), the Secretaries shall— 

(1) take into consideration the quality of 
the application, including the replicability, 
sustainability, and innovation of programs 
described in the application; 

(2) give priority to applications, based on 
the extent to which the system described in 
the application would limit administrative 
costs and increase amounts spent on delivery 
of services to students enrolled in programs 
carried out through the system under this 
Act; and 

(3) give priority to applications that de- 
scribe the highest levels of— 

(A) concurrence with the plan for the sys- 
tem; and 

(B) collaboration in the development and 
implementation of the system; 


by appropriate State agencies and officials 
and the private sector. 

(е). GRANT AMOUNT AND DURATION OF 
GRANT.— 

(1) AMoUNT.—The Secretaries shall estab- 
lish the minimum and maximum amounts 
available for an implementation grant under 
subsection (a), and shall determine the ac- 
tual amount granted to any State under such 
subsection, based on such criteria as the 
scope and quality of the plan described in 
subsection (b) and the number of projected 
participants in programs carried out through 
the system. 

(2) DURATION.—No State shall be awarded 
more than one implementation grant, 

(f) STATE IMPLEMENTATION ACTIVITIES.—A 
State shall expend funds awarded through 
grants under subsection (a) only for activi- 
ties undertaken to implement the School-to- 
Work Opportunities system of the State, 
which may include— 
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(1) recruiting and providing assistance to 
employers to provide work-based learning 
for all students; 

(2) conducting outreach activities to pro- 
mote and support collaboration, in School- 
to-Work Opportunities programs, by busi- 
nesses, labor organizations, and other orga- 
nizations; 

(3) providing training for teachers, employ- 
ers, workplace mentors, school site mentors, 
counselors, related services personnel, and 
other parties; 

(4) providing labor market information to 
local partnerships that is useful in determin- 
ing which high-skill, high-wage occupations 
are in demand; 

(5) designing or adapting model curricula 
that can be used to integrate academic and 
occupational learning, school-based and 
work-based learning, and secondary and 
postsecondary education, for all students in 
the State; 

(6) designing or adapting model work-based 
learning programs and identifying best prac- 
tices for such programs; 

(7) conducting outreach activities and рго- 
viding technical assistance to other States 
that are developing or implementing School- 
to-Work Opportunities systems; 

(8) reorganizing and streamlining School- 
to-Work Opportunities systems in the State 
to facilitate the development of a com- 
prehensive statewide School-to-Work Oppor- 
tunities system; 

(9) identifying ways that existing local 
school-to-work programs could be integrated 
with the statewide School-to-Work Opportu- 
nities system; 

(10) designing career awareness and explo- 
ration activities, which may begin as early 
as the elementary grades, such as job shad- 
owing, job site visits, school visits by indi- 
viduals in various occupations, and 
mentoring; 

(11) designing and implementing school- 
sponsored work experiences, such as school- 
sponsored enterprises and community devel- 
opment projects; and 

(12) providing career exploration and 
awareness services, counseling and 
mentoring services, college awareness and 
preparation services, and other services to 
prepare students for the transition from 
school to work. 

(g) ALLOCATION OF FUNDS TO PARTNER- 
SHIPS.—A State that receives a grant under 
subsection (a) shall award grants, according 
to criteria established by the State, to part- 
nerships to carry out local School-to-Work 
Opportunities programs. In awarding such 
grants, the State shall use not less than 65 
percent of the sums awarded to the State 
under subsection (a) in the first year in 
which the State awards such grants, 75 per- 
cent of such surns in the second such year, 
and 85 percent of such sums in each such 
year thereafter. 

(h) STATE SUBGRANTS TO PARTNERSHIPS.— 

(1) APPLICATION.—A partnership that seeks 
a grant to carry out a local School-to-Work 
Opportunities program, including a program 
initiated under section 302, shall submit an 
application to the State that— 

(A) describes how the program would in- 
clude the program components described in 
sections 102, 103, and 104 and otherwise meet 
the requirements of this Act; 

(B) sets forth measurable program goals 
and outcomes; 

(C) describes the local strategies and time- 
tables of the partnership to provide School- 
to-Work Opportunities program opportuni- 
ties for all students in the area served; 

(D) describes the process that will be used 
to ensure employer involvement in the de- 
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velopment and implementation of the 
School-to-Work Opportunities program; 

(E) provides such other information as the 
State may require; and 

(F) is submitted at such time and in such 
manner as the State may require. 

(2) ALLOWABLE ACTIVITIES.—A partnership 
shall expend funds awarded through grants 
under this subsection only for activities un- 
dertaken to carry out local School-to-Work 
Opportunities programs, and such activities 
may include, for each such program— 

(A) recruiting and providing assistance to 
employers, including small- and medium-size 
businesses, to provide the work-based learn- 
ing components described in section 102 in 
the School-to-Work Opportunities program; 

(B) establishing consortia of employers to 
support the School-to-Work Opportunities 
program and provide access to jobs related to 
the career majors of students; 

(С) supporting or establishing іпбег- 
mediaries (selected from among the members 
of the partnership) to perform the activities 
described in section 104 and to provide assist- 
ance to students in obtaining jobs and fur- 
ther education and training; 

(D) designing or adapting school curricula 
that can be used to integrate academic and 
occupational learning, school-based and 
work-based learning, and secondary and 
postsecondary education for all students in 
the area served; 

(E) providing training to work-based and 
school-based staff on new curricula, student 
assessments, student guidance, and feedback 
to the school regarding student performance; 

(F) establishing, in schools participating in 
the School-to-Work Opportunities program, 
a graduation assistance program to assist at- 
risk students, low-achieving students, and 
students with disabilities, in graduating 
from high school, enrolling in postsecondary 
education or training, and finding or advanc- 
ing in jobs; 

(G) conducting or obtaining an indepth 
analysis of the local labor market and the 
generic and specific skill needs of employers 
to identify high-demand, high-wage careers 
to target; : 

(Н) integrating work-based and school- 
based learning into existing job training pro- 
grams for youth who have dropped out of 
school; 

(1) establishing or expanding school-to-ap- 
prenticeship programs in cooperation with 
registered apprenticeship agencies and ap- 
prenticeship sponsors; 

(J) assisting participating employers, in- 
cluding small- and medium-size businesses, 
to identify and train workplace mentors and 
to develop work-based learning components; 

(K) designing local strategies to provide 
adequate planning time and staff develop- 
ment activities for teachers, school coun- 
selors, related services personnel, and school 
site mentors; 

(L) enhancing linkages between— 

(4) after-school, weekend, and summer jobs; 
and 

(ii) opportunities for career exploration 
and school-based learning; and 

(M) providing career exploration and 
awareness services, counseling and 
mentoring services, college awareness and 
preparation services, and other services to 
prepare students for the transition from 
school to work. 

SEC. 213. LIMITATION ON ADMINISTRATIVE 
COSTS. 

(a) STATE SYSTEM.—A State that receives 
an implementation grant under section 212 
may not use more than 15 percent of the 
amounts received through the grant for any 
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fiscal year for administrative costs associ- 
ated with implementing the School-to-Work 
Opportunities system of the State for such 
fiscal year. 

(b) LOCAL PROGRAM.—A partnership that 
receives a grant under section 212 may not 
use more than 15 percent of the amounts re- 
ceived through the grant for any fiscal year 
for administrative costs associated with car- 
rying out the School-to-Work Opportunities 
programs of the partnership for such fiscal 
year. 

TITLE INJ—FEDERAL IMPLEMENTATION 

GRANTS TO PARTNERSHIPS 
БЕС. 301. PURPOSES. 

The purposes of this title are— 

(1) to authorize the Secretaries to award 
competitive grants to partnerships in States 
that have not received, or have only recently 
received, implementation grants under sec- 
tion 212(a), in order to provide funding for 
communities that have established a sound 
planning and development base for School- 
to-Work Opportunities programs and are 
ready to begin implementing a local School- 
to-Work Opportunities program; and 

(2) to authorize the Secretaries to award 
competitive grants to implement School-to- 
Work Opportunities programs in high pov- 
erty areas of urban and rural communities to 
provide support for a comprehensive range of 
education, training, and support services for 
youth residing in designated high poverty 
areas. 

SEC. 302. bow see en IMPLEMENTATION GRANTS 
‘ARTNERSHIPS. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—The Secretaries may 
award Federal implementation grants, in ac- 
cordance with competitive criteria estab- 
lished by the Secretaries, to partnerships in 
States that have not received an implemen- 
tation grant under section 212, or are carry- 
ing out activities for an initial year of an 
initial grant under such section, in order to 
enable the partnerships to begin implement- 
ing local School-to-Work Opportunities pro- 
grams. A partnership may not receive funds 
under this section for any fiscal year subse- 
quent to such initial fiscal year. 

(b) APPLICATION PROCEDURE.—A рагбпег- 

ship that desires to receive or extend a Fed- 
eral implementation grant under this section 
shall submit an application to the Secretar- 
ies at such time and in such manner as the 
Secretaries may require. The partnership 
shall submit the application to the State for 
review and comment before submitting the 
application to the Secretaries. The Secretar- 
ies shall submit the application to a peer re- 
view process. 
(c) APPLICATION CONTENTS.—The applica- 
tion described in subsection (b) shall include 
а plan for local School-to-Work Opportuni- 
ties programs that— 

(1) describes the manner in which the part- 
nership will meet the requirements of this 
Act; 

(2) includes the comments of the State on 
the plan, if any; 

(3) contains information that is consistent 
with the information required to be submit- 
ted as part of a State plan in accordance 
with paragraphs (4) through (10) of section 
212(b); 

(4) designates a fiscal agent to receive and 
be accountable for funds under this section; 
and 

(5) provides such other information as the 
Secretaries may require. 

(4) CONFORMITY WITH APPROVED PLAN.— 
The Secretaries shall not award a grant 
under this section to a partnership in a State 
that has an approved plan unless the Sec- 
retaries determine, after consultation with 
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the State, that the plan submitted by the 
partnership is in accordance with the ap- 
proved plan. 

(e) IMPLEMENTATION ACTIVITIES.—A part- 
nership shall expend funds awarded under 
this section only for activities undertaken to 
implement School-to-Work Opportunities 
programs, which may include the activities 
specified in section 212(f). 

SEC. 303. SCHOOL-TO-WORK OPPORTUNITIES 
PROGRAM GRANTS IN HIGH POV- 
ERTY AREAS. 

(a) IN GENERAL.— 

(1) AWARD OF GRANTS.—From the funds re- 
served under section 507(b), the Secretaries 
are authorized to award grants, in accord- 
ance with competitive criteria established 
by the Secretaries, to partnerships to imple- 
ment School-to-Work Opportunities pro- 
grams that include the program components 
described in sections 102, 103, and 104 and 
otherwise meet the requirements of title I, 
in high poverty areas. 

(2) DEFINITION.—For purposes of this sub- 
section, the term “high poverty агеа” means 
an urban census tract, the block number 
area in a nonmetropolitan county, or an In- 
dian reservation (as defined in section 403(9) 
of the Indian Child Protection and Family 
Violence Prevention Act (25 U.S.C. 3202(9)), 
with a poverty rate of 20 percent or more 
among youth aged 5 to 17, inclusive, as deter- 
mined by the Bureau of the Census. 

(b) APPLICATION PROCEDURE.—A partner- 
ship that desires to receive a grant under 
this section, in addition to any funds re- 
ceived under section 212 ог 302, shall submit 
an application to the Secretaries at such 
time and in such manner as the Secretaries 
may require. The partnership shall submit 
the application to the State for review and 
comment before submitting the application 
to the Secretaries. The Secretaries shall sub- 
mit the application to a peer review process. 

(c) APPLICATION CONTENTS.—The applica- 
tion described in subsection (b) shall include 
a plan for local School-to-Work Opportuni- 
ties programs that— 

(1) describes the manner in which the part- 
nership will meet the requirements of this 
Act; 

(2) includes the comments of the State on 
the plan, if any; 

(3) contains information that is consistent 
with the information required to be submit- 
ted as part of a State plan in accordance 
with paragraphs (4) through (10) of section 
212(b); 

(4) designates a fiscal agent to receive and 
be accountable for funds under this section; 
and 

(5) provides such other information as the 
Secretaries may require. 

(d) CONFORMITY WITH APPROVED PLAN.— 
The Secretaries shall not award a grant 
under this section to a partnership in a State 
that has an approved plan unless the Sec- 
retaries determine, after consultation with 
the State, that the plan submitted by the 
partnership is in accordance with the ap- 
proved plan. 

(е) IMPLEMENTATION ACTIVITIES.—A part- 
nership shall expend funds awarded under 
this section only for activities undertaken to 
implement School-to-Work Opportunities 
programs, including the activities specified 
in section 212(h)(2). 

(0) USE оғ FuNDs.—Funds awarded under 
this section may be awarded in combination 
with funds awarded under the Youth Fair 
Chance Program set forth in part H of title 
IV of the Job Training Partnership Act (29 
U.S.C. 1782 et seq.). 
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TITLE [V—NATIONAL PROGRAMS 
SEC, 401. RESEARCH, DEMONSTRATION, AND 
OTHER PROJECTS. 


(a) ІМ GENERAL.—With funds reserved 
under section 507(c), the Secretaries shall 
conduct research and development projects 
and establish a program of experimental and 
demonstration projects, to further the pur- 
poses of this Act. 

(b) ADDITIONAL USE OF FUNDS.—Funds re- 
served under section 507(c) may be used for 
programs or services authorized under any 
other provision of this Act that are most ap- 
propriately administered at the national 
level and that will operate in, or benefit, 
more than one State. 

SEC. 402. PERFORMANCE OUTCOMES AND EVAL- 
UATION. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Using funds reserved 
under section 507(c), the Secretaries, in col- 
laboration with the States, shall establish a 
system of performance measures for assess- 
ing State and local School-to-Work Opportu- 
nities programs regarding— 

(1) progress in the development and imple- 
mentation of State plans described in sec- 
tion 212(b) with respect to programs that in- 
clude the program components described in 
sections 102, 103, and 104 and otherwise meet 
the requirements of title I; 

(2) participation in School-to-Work Oppor- 
tunities programs by employers, schools, and 
students; 

(3) progress in developing and implement- 
ing strategies for addressing the needs of all 
students in the State; 

(4) progress in meeting the goals of the 
State to ensure opportunities for young 
women to participate in School-to-Work Op- 
portunities programs, including participa- 
tion in nontraditional employment; 

(5) outcomes for students in the programs 
(including disadvantaged students, students 
with diverse racial, ethnic, or cultural back- 
grounds, students with disabilities, students 
with limited-English proficiency, students 
who have dropped out of school, and aca- 
demically talented students), which out- 
comes shall include— 

(A) academic learning gains; 

(В) progress in staying in school and at- 
taining— 

(i) a high school diploma or its equivalent, 
such as— 

(I) a general equivalency diploma; or 

(П) an alternative diploma or certificate 
for students with disabilities for whom such 
alternative diploma or certificate is appro- 
priate; 

(ii) a skill certificate; and 

(iii) a postsecondary degree; 

(C) attainment of strong experience in and 
understanding of all aspects of the industry 
the students are preparing to enter; 

(D) placement and retention in further 
education or training, particularly in the ca- 
reer major of the student; and 

(E) job placement, retention, and earnings, 
particularly in the career major of the stu- 
dent; and 

(6) the extent to which the program has 
met the needs of employers. 

(b) EVALUATION.—Using funds reserved 
under section 507(c), the Secretaries shall 
conduct, through grants, contracts, or other 
arrangements, a national evaluation of 
School-to-Work Opportunities programs 
funded under this Act that will track and as- 
sess the progress of implementation of State 
and local School-to-Work Opportunities pro- 
grams and their effectiveness based on meas- 
ures such as the measures described in sub- 
section (a). 

(c) REPORTS TO THE SECRETARIES.— 
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(1) IN GENERAL.—Each State shall prepare 
and submit to the Secretaries periodic re- 
ports, at such intervals as the Secretaries 
may determine, containing information de- 
scribed in paragraphs (1) through (5) of sub- 
section (a). 

(2) FEDERAL PROGRAMS.—Each State shall 
prepare and submit reports to the Secretar- 
ies, at such intervals as the Secretaries may 
determine, containing information on the 
extent to which Federal programs imple- 
mented at the State and local level may be 
duplicative, outdated, overly restrictive, or 
otherwise counterproductive to the develop- 
ment of comprehensive statewide School-to- 
Work Opportunities systems. 

(d) REPORT TO THE CONGRESS.—Using funds 
reserved under section 507(c), not later than 
24 months after the date of enactment of this 
Act, the Secretaries shall submit a report to 
the Congress on School-to-Work Opportuni- 
ties programs and shall, at a minimum, in- 
clude in such report— 

(1) information concerning the programs 
that receive assistance under this Act; 

(2) a summary of the information con- 
tained in the State reports submitted under 
subsection (c); and 

(3) information regarding the findings and 
actions taken as a result of any evaluation 
conducted by the Secretaries. 

SEC. 403. TRAINING AND TECHNICAL ASSIST- 


(a) PURPOSE.—The Secretaries shall work 
in cooperation with States, employers and 
associations of employers, secondary schools 
and postsecondary education institutions, 
student and teacher organizations, labor or- 
ganizations, and community-based organiza- 
tions, to increase their capacity to develop 
and implement effective School-to-Work Op- 
portunities programs. 

(b) AUTHORIZED ACTIVITIES.—Using funds 
reserved under section 507(c), the Secretarjes 
shall provide, through grants, contracts, or 
other arrangements— 

(1) training, technical assistance, 
other activities that will— 

(A) enhance the skills, knowledge, and ex- 
pertise of the personnel involved in planning 
and implementing State and local School-to- 
Work Opportunities programs; and 

(B) improve the quality of services pro- 
vided to individuals served under this Act; 

(2) assistance to States and partnerships 
involved in carrying out School-to-Work Op- 
portunities programs in order to integrate 
resources available under this Act with re- 
sources available under other Federal, State, 
and local authorities; 

(3) assistance to States and such partner- 
ships to recruit employers to provide the 
work-based learning component, described in 
section 102, of School-to-Work Opportunities 
programs; and 

(4) assistance to States and such partner- 
ships to design and implement school-spon- 
sored enterprises. 

(с) PEER REVIEW.-—-The Secretaries may use 
funds reserved under section 507(c) for the 
peer review of State applications and plans 
under section 212 and applications under 
title III. 

(d) NETWORKS AND CLEARINGHOUSES.— 

(1) ESTABLISHMENT.—To carry out their re- 
sponsibilities under subsection (b), the Sec- 
retaries shall establish, through grants, con- 
tracts, or other arrangements, a Clearing- 
house and Capacity Building Network (here- 
after referred to in this subsection as the 
“Clearinghouse”’). 

(2) FUNCTIONS.—The Clearinghouse shall— 

(A) collect and disseminate information on 
successful school-to-work programs, and in- 
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novative school-based and work-based cur- 
ricula; 

(B) collect and disseminate information on 
research and evaluation conducted concern- 
ing activities carried out through School-to- 
Work Opportunities programs; 

(C) collect and disseminate information 
that will assist States and partnerships in 
undertaking labor market analysis, surveys, 
or other activities related to economic devel- 
opment; 

(D) collect and disseminate information on 
skill certificates, skill standards, and related 
assessment technologies; 

(E) collect and disseminate information on 
methods for recruiting and building the ca- 
pacity of employers to provide work-based 
learning opportunities; 

(F) facilitate communication and the ex- 
change of information and ideas among 
States and partnerships carrying out School- 
to-Work Opportunities programs; and 

(G) carry out such other activities as the 
Secretaries determine to be appropriate. 

(3) COORDINATION.—The Secretaries shall 
coordinate the activities of the Clearing- 
house with the activities of other similar en- 
tities to avoid duplication and enhance the 
sharing of relevant information. 

TITLE V—GENERAL PROVISIONS 
SEC. 501. STATE REQUEST AND RESPONSIBIL- 
ITIES FOR A WAIVER OF STATUTORY 
AND REGULATORY REQUIREMENTS. 

(a) STATE REQUEST FOR WAIVER.—A State 
with an approved plan may, at any point dur- 
ing the development or implementation of a 
School-to-Work Opportunities program, re- 
quest a waiver of one or more statutory or 
regulatory provisions from the Secretaries in 
order to carry out the purposes of this Act, 
and such requests for waivers shall be sub- 
mitted as part of the plan or as amendments 
to the plan. 

(b) PARTNERSHIP REQUEST FOR WAIVER.—A 
partnership that seeks a waiver of any of the 
provisions specified in sections 502 and 503 
shall submit an application for such waiver 
to the State, and the State shall determine 
whether to submit a request for a waiver to 
the Secretaries, as provided in subsection 
(a). 

(c) WAIVER CRITERIA.—Any such request by 
the State shall meet the criteria contained 
in section 502 or 503 and shall specify the pro- 
visions or regulations referred to in such sec- 
tions with respect to which the State seeks 
a waiver. 

(d) SUPPORT BY APPROPRIATE STATE AGEN- 
CIES.—In requesting such a waiver, the State 
shall provide evidence of support for the 
waiver request by the State agencies or offi- 
cials with jurisdiction over the provisions or 
regulations that would be waived. 

SEC. 502. WAIVERS OF STATUTORY AND REGU- 
JUIREMENTS 


(a) IN GENERAL.— 

(1) WAIVER.—Except as provided in sub- 
section (c), the Secretary of Education may 
waive any requirement of any provisions 
specified in subsection (b) or of the regula- 
tions issued under such provisions for a 
State that requests such a waiver— 

(A) if, and only to the extent that, the Sec- 
retary of Education determines that such re- 
quirement impedes the ability of the State 
or a partnership to carry out the purposes of 
this Act; 

(B) if the State waives, or agrees to waive, 
similar requirements of State law; and 

(C) if the State— 

(i) has provided all partnerships that carry 
out programs under this Act, and local edu- 
cational agencies participating in such a 
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partnership, in the State with notice and an 

opportunity to comment on the proposal of 

the State to seek a waiver; and 

(ii) has submitted the comments of the 
partnerships and local educational agencies 
to the Secretary of Education. 

(2) AcTION.—The Secretary of Education 
shall act promptly on any request submitted 
pursuant to paragraph (1). 

(3) TERM.—Each waiver approved pursuant 
to this subsection shall be for a period not to 
exceed 5 years, except that the Secretary of 
Education may extend such period if the Sec- 
retary of Education determines that the 
waiver has been effective in enabling the 
State or partnership to carry out the pur- 
poses of this Act. 

(b) INCLUDED PROGRAMS.—The provisions 
subject to the waiver authority of this sec- 
tion are— 

(1) chapter 1 of title I of the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act of 1965 (20 
U.S.C. 2701 et seq.), including the Even Start 
programs carried out under part B of such 
chapter (20 U.S.C. 2741 et seq.); 

(2) part A of chapter 2 of title I of the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act of 
1965 (20 U.S.C. 2921 et seq.); 

(3) part A of title П of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act of 1965 (20 U.S.C. 
2981 et seq.); 

(4) part D of title IV of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act of 1965 (20 U.S.C. 
3121 et seq.); 

(5) title V of the Elementary and Second- 
ary Education Act of 1965 (20 U.S.C. 3171 et 
seq.); and 

(6) the Carl D. Perkins Vocational and Ap- 
plied Technology Education Act (20 U.S.C. 
2301 et seq.). 

(c) WAIVERS NOT AUTHORIZED.—The Sec- 
retary of Education may not waive any stat- 
utory or regulatory requirement of the pro- 
visions specified in subsection (b) relating 
to— 

(1) the basic purposes or goals of the af- 
fected programs under such provisions; 

(2) maintenance of effort; 

(3) comparability of services; 

(4) the equitable participation of students 
attending private schools; 

(5) student and parental participation and 
involvement; 

(6) the distribution of funds to State or to 
local educational agencies; 

(7) the eligibility of an individual for par- 
ticipation in the affected programs; 

(8) public health or safety, labor, civil 
rights, occupational safety and health, or en- 
vironmental protection; or 

(9) prohibitions or restrictions relating to 
the construction of buildings or facilities. 

(d) TERMINATION OF WAIVERS.—The Sec- 
retary of Education shall periodically review 
the performance of any State or partnership 
for which the Secretary of Education has 
granted a waiver under this section and shall 
terminate the waiver under this section if 
the Secretary determines that the perform- 
ance of the State, partnership, or local edu- 
cational agency affected by the waiver has 
been inadequate to justify a continuation of 
the waiver, or the State fails to waive simi- 
lar requirements of State law as required or 
agreed to in accordance with subsection 
(a)(1) (B). 

БЕС. 503. WAIVERS ОҒ STATUTORY AND НЕСІ). 
LATORY REQUIREMENTS BY THE 
SECRETARY OF LABOR. 

(a) IN GENERAL.— 

(1) WAIVER.—Except as provided in sub- 
section (c), the Secretary of Labor may 
waive any requirement of the Act, or any 
provisions of the Act, specified in subsection 
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(b) or of the regulations issued under such 
Act or provisions for a State that requests 
such a waiver— 

(A) if, and only to the extent that, the Sec- 
retary of Labor determines that such re- 
quirement impedes the ability of the State 
or a partnership to carry out the purposes of 
this Act; 

(B) if the State waives, or agrees to waive, 
similar requirements of State law; and 

(C) if the State— 

(i) has provided all partnerships that carry 
out programs under this Act in the State 
with notice and an opportunity to comment 
on the proposal of the State to seek a waiv- 
er; and 

(11) has submitted the comments of the 
partnerships to the Secretary of Labor. 

(2) ACTION.—The Secretary of Labor shall 
act promptly on any request submitted pur- 
suant to paragraph (1). 

(3) TERM.—Each waiver approved pursuant 
to this subsection shall be for a period not to 
exceed 5 years, except that the Secretary of 
Labor may extend such period if the Sec- 
retary of Labor determines that the waiver 
has been effective in enabling the State or 
partnership to carry out the purposes of this 
Act. 

(b) INCLUDED PROGRAMS.—The Act subject 
to the waiver authority of this section is the 
Job Training Partnership Act (29 U.S.C. 1501 
et . 

(6) WAIVERS Мот AUTHORIZED.—The Sec- 
retary of Labor may not waive any statutory 
or regulatory requirement of the Act, or any 
provision of the Act, specified in subsection 
(b) relating to— 

(1) the basic purposes or goals of the af- 
fected programs under such provisions; 

(2) maintenance of effort; 

(3) the allocation of funds under the af- 
fected programs; 

(4) the eligibility of an individual for par- 
ticipation in the affected programs; 

(5) public health or safety, labor, civil 
rights, occupational safety and health, or en- 
vironmental protection; or 

(6) prohibitions or restrictions relating to 
the construction of buildings or facilities. 

(d) TERMINATION ОҒ WAIVERS—The Sec- 
retary of Labor shall periodically review the 
performance of any State or partnership for 
which the Secretary of Labor has granted a 
waiver under this section and shall termi- 
nate the waiver under this section if the Sec- 
retary determines that the performance of 
the State or partnership affected by the 
waiver has been inadequate to justify a con- 
tinuation of the waiver, or the State fails to 
waive similar requirements of State law as 
required or agreed to in accordance with sub- 
section (a)(1)(B). 

SEC. 504. COMBINATION OF FEDERAL FUNDS FOR 
HIGH POVERTY SCHOOLS. 

(a) IN GENERAL.— 

(1) PURPOSES.—The purposes of this section 
are— 

(A) to integrate activities under this Act 
with school-to-work transition activities 
carried out under other programs; and 

(B) to maximize the effective use of re- 
sources. 

(2) COMBINATION OF FUNDS.—To carry out 
such purposes, a local partnership that re- 
ceives assistance under title П or ІП may 
carry out schoolwide school-to-work activi- 
ties in schools that meet the requirements of 
subparagraphs (А) and (В) of section 263(Е)(1) 
of the Job Training Partnership Act (29 
U.S.C. 1643(g)(1)(A) and (B) with funds ob- 
tained by combining— 

(A) Federal funds under this Act; and 

(B) other Federal funds made available 
from among programs under— 
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(i) the provisions of law listed in para- 
graphs (2) through (6) of section 502(b); and 

(ii) the Job Training Partnership Act (29 
U.S.C. 1501 et seq.); and 

(b) USE оғ FUNDS.—A local partnership 
may use the Federal funds combined under 
subsection (a) under the requirements of this 
Act, except that the provisions relating to 
the matters specified in paragraphs (1) 
through (6) and paragraphs (8) and (9) of sec- 
tion 502(c), and paragraph (1) and paragraphs 
(3) through (6) of section 503(c), that relate to 
the program through which the funds de- 
scribed in subsection (a)(2)(B) were made 
available, shall remain in effect with respect 
to the use of such funds. 

(c) ADDITIONAL INFORMATION IN APPLICA- 
TION.—A local partnership seeking to com- 
bine funds under subsection (a) shall include 
in the application of the partnership under 
title П or Ш— 

(1) a description of the funds the partner- 
ship proposes to combine under the require- 
ments of this Act; 

(2) the activities to be carried out with 
such funds; 

(3) the specific outcomes expected of par- 
ticipants in schoolwide school-to-work ac- 
tivities; and 

(4) such other information as the State, or 
Secretaries, as the case may be, may require. 

(4) DISSEMINATION OF INFORMATION.—The 
local partnership shall, to the extent fea- 
sible, provide information on the proposed 
combination of Federal funds under sub- 
section (a) to parents, students, educators, 
advocacy and civil rights organizations, and 
the public. 

БЕС. 505. REQUIREMENTS. 

The following requirements shall apply to 
School-to-Work Opportunities programs 
under this Act: 

(1) No student participating in such a pro- 
gram shall displace any currently employed 
worker (including a partial displacement, 
such as а reduction in the hours of non- 
overtime work, wages, or employment bene- 
fits). 

(2) No School-to-Work Opportunities pro- 
gram shall impair existing contracts for 
services or collective bargaining agreements, 
and no program under this Act that would be 
inconsistent with the terms of a collective 
bargaining agreement shall be undertaken 
without the written concurrence of the labor 
organization and employer concerned. 

(3) No student shall be employed or fill a 
position— 

(A) when any other individual is on tem- 
porary layoff from the participating em- 
ployer, with the clear possibility of recall, 
from the same or any substantially equiva- 
lent job; or 

(B) when the employer has terminated the 
employment of any regular employee or oth- 
erwise reduced the work force of the em- 
ployer with the intention of filling the va- 
cancy so created with a student. 

(4) Students participating in such pro- 
grams shall be provided with adequate and 
safe equipment and safe and healthful work- 
places in conformity with all health and 
safety standards of Federal, State, and local 
law. 

(5) Nothing in this Act shall be construed 
to modify or affect any Federal or State law 
prohibiting discrimination on the basis of 
race, religion, color, ethnicity, national ori- 
gin, gender, age, or disability. 

(6) Funds appropriated under authority of 
this Act shall not be expended for wages of 
students participating in such programs, 

(7) The Secretaries shall establish such 
other requirements as the Secretaries may 
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determine to be appropriate, in order to en- 
sure that participants in such programs are 
afforded adequate supervision by skilled 
adult workers, or to otherwise further the 
purposes of this Act. 

SEC. 506. SANCTIONS. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—The Secretaries may ter- 
minate or suspend financial assistance, in 
whole or in part, to a recipient or refuse to 
extend a grant for a recipient, if the Sec- 
retaries determine that the recipient has 
failed to meet the requirements of this Act, 
including requirements under section 402(c), 
or any regulations under this Act, or any ap- 
proved plan submitted pursuant to this Act. 
The Secretaries shall provide to the recipi- 
ent prompt notice of such termination, sus- 
pension, or refusal to extend a grant and the 
opportunity for a hearing within 30 days 
after such notice. 

(b) NONDELEGATION.—The Secretaries shall 
not delegate any of the functions or author- 
ity specified in this section, other than to an 
officer whose appointment is required to be 
made by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate. 

SEC. 507. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS. 

(a) AUTHORIZATION.—There are authorized 
to be appropriated to the Secretaries 
$300,000,000 for fiscal year 1995, and such sums 
as may be necessary for each of the 7 suc- 
ceeding fiscal years to carry out this Act. 

(b) HIGH POVERTY AREAS.—Of the amounts 
appropriated under subsection (a) for a fiscal 
year, the Secretaries may reserve not more 
than 10 percent of such amounts for the fis- 
cal year to carry out section 303, which re- 
served funds may be used in conjunction 
with funds available under the Youth Fair 
Chance Program set forth in part H of title 
IV of the Job Training Partnership Act (29 
U.S.C. 1782 et seq.). 

(c) NATIONAL PROGRAMS.—Of the amounts 
appropriated under subsection (a) for a fiscal 
year, the Secretaries may reserve not more 
than 10 percent of such amounts for the fis- 
cal year to carry out title IV. 

(d) TERRITORIES.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—Of the amounts appro- 
priated for a fiscal year under subsection (a), 
the Secretaries may reserve up to У of 1 per- 
cent to make Federal implementation grants 
to territories under section 212 on the same 
basis as the Secretaries make grants to 
States under such section. The territories 
shall use funds made available through such 
grants to implement School-to-Work Oppor- 
tunities programs in accordance with the re- 
quirements applicable to States under sub- 
title B of title П. 

(2) DEFINITION.—As used in this subsection, 
the term territory“ means the United 
States Virgin Islands, Guam, the Common- 
wealth of the Northern Mariana Islands, 
American Samoa, the Federated States of 
Micronesia, and the Republic of the Marshall 
Islands, and includes the Republic of Palau 
(until the Compact of Free Association is 
ratified). 

(e) NATIVE AMERICAN PROGRAMS.— 

(1) RESERVATION.—The Secretaries may re- 
serve up to % of 1 percent of the funds appro- 
priated for any fiscal year under subsection 
(a) to make Federal implementation grants 
to appropriate entities under section 212 on 
the same basis as the Secretaries make 
grants to States under such section. The ter- 
ritories shall use funds made available 
through such grants to implement School-to- 
Work Opportunities programs, for students 
who are Indians (as defined in section 1(1) of 
the Tribally Controlled Community College 
Assistance Act of 1978 (25 U.S.C. 1801(1)), that 
involve Bureau funded schools, as defined in 
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section 113903) of the Education Amendments 
of 1978 (25 U.S.C. 2019(3)), in accordance with 
the requirements applicable to States under 
subtitle B of title П. 

(2) IMPLEMENTATION.—The Secretaries may 
carry out this subsection through such 
means as the Secretaries determine to be ap- 
propriate, including— 

(A) the transfer of funds to the Secretary 
of the Interior; and 

(B) the provision of financial assistance to 
tribes and Indian organizations, as defined in 
paragraphs (13) and (7), respectively, of sec- 
tion 1139 of such Act. 

(f) AVAILABILITY OF FuNDS.—Funds obli- 
gated for any fiscal year for programs au- 
thorized under this Act shall remain avail- 
able until expended. 

SEC. 508. ACCEPTANCE OF GIFTS, AND OTHER 
MATTERS. 

The Secretaries are authorized, in carrying 
out this Act, to accept, purchase, or lease in 
the name of the Department of Labor or the 
Department of Education, and employ or dis- 
pose of in furtherance of the purposes of this 
Act, any money or property, real, personal, 
or mixed, tangible or intangible, received by 
gift, devise, bequest, or otherwise, and to ac- 
cept voluntary and uncompensated services 
notwithstanding the provisions of section 
1342 of title 31, United States Code. 

SEC. 508. STATE AUTHORITY. 

Nothing in this Act shall be construed to 
supersede the legal authority, under State 
law or other applicable law, of any State 
agency or State public official over programs 
that are under the jurisdiction of the agency 
or official. 

SEC. 510. CONSTRUCTION. 

Nothing in this Act shall be construed to 
establish a right for any person to bring an 
action to obtain services under this Act. 

TITLE VI—OTHER PROGRAMS 
БЕС. 601. TECH-PREP EDUCATION. 

(a) CONTENTS OF PROGRAM.—Paragraph (2) 
of section 344(b) of the Tech-Prep Education 
Act (20 U.S.C. 2394b(b)(2)) is amended by in- 
serting “ог 4 уеагв” before ‘‘of secondary 
school”. 

(b) SPECIAL CONSIDERATION; PRIORITY.— 
Section 345 of the Tech-Prep Education Act 
(20 U.S.C. 2394с) is атпепдей-- 

(1) in subsection (d)— 

(A) by redesignating paragraphs (2) and (3) 
as paragraphs (3) and (4), respectively; and 

(B) by inserting after paragraph (1) the fol- 
lowing new paragraph: 

“(2) are developed in consultation with in- 
stitutions of higher education that award 
baccalaureate degrees:“; 

(2) by redesignating subsections (е) and (f) 
as subsections (f) and (g), respectively; and 

(3) by inserting after subsection (d) the fol- 
lowing new subsection: 

“(е) PRIORITY.—The Secretary or the State 
board, as appropriate, shall give highest pri- 
ority to applications that provide for effec- 
tive employment placement activities or 
transfer of students to 4-year baccalaureate 
degree programs.“. 

TITLE VII—TECHNICAL PROVISIONS 
SEC. 701. EFFECTIVE DATE. 

This Act shall take effect on the date of 
enactment of this Act. 
SEC. 702. SUNSET. 

The authority provided by this Act shall 
terminate on October 1 of the ninth calendar 
year after the date of enactment of this Act. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, the 
modifications—so the membership has 
an understanding—deal with the new 
section 504 that allow local partner- 
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ships to consolidate their Federal funds 
from programs listed in the waiver sec- 
tion of the act, except more in chapter 
1, for schoolwide activities for schools 
in high-poverty areas. 

We followed a similar procedure in 
our Goals 2000 legislation. 

Language that required States to 
provide, in their grant applications, 
evidence that relevant State agencies 
and the private sector support and 
agree with State development and im- 
plementation grant proposals was re- 
moved. Instead, the “review consider- 
абіопв” language was strengthened to 
require that Secretaries give priority 
to applications that show the highest 
level of collaboration in the develop- 
ment and implementation of the State 
plan and the highest levels of concur- 
rence with the proposed plans by ap- 
propriate State agencies and the pri- 
vate sector. We will have an oppor- 
tunity to elaborate on that during the 
course of the debate. 

Then the partnerships applying for 
the State subgrants must show how 
they intend to get the employers in- 
volved in the development and imple- 
mentation of the school-to-work pro- 
grams. 

Those are basically the changes. 

There is a modification also by Sen- 
ator GREGG with regard to allowing 
clergy to participate in the develop- 
ment of the process when States deter- 
mine what geographical areas will be 
served by the school-to-work programs. 
We will have a further opportunity, 
and I know the Senator from Illinois 
will expand on those proposals. 

First of all, Mr. President, I again 
thank my friend and colleague from П- 
linois, Senator SIMON, who has really 
been the leader in the development of 
this legislation, and for his strong and 
continuing commitment in this area. 

I always enjoy working with the Sen- 
ator on legislation, particularly this 
kind of legislation that will impact 
most dramatically, I believe, the sons 
and daughters of working families. 

I enjoyed very much the opportunity 
to visit a school program in Chicago 
with him in the not too distant past. I 
have seen, in a very important and 
practical way, how this legislation can 
open up opportunities for young teen- 
agers. We will have a chance to elabo- 
rate. I want to tell him I received won- 
derful letters from all of those students 
thanking us for the visit. We will get 
back to talking about that program, I 
expect, during the course of the debate. 

Mr. President, we are under tight 
time considerations so I want to make 
sure we understand where we are. How 
much time is there? There is a time 
agreement. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. There is 1 hour equally divided. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Then there is oppor- 
tunity to debate various amendments 
to the committee substitute, is that 
correct? 
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The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. That is correct. Most amend- 
ments do not have a time agreement. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I will yield myself 10 
minutes, Mr. President. 

Mr. President, it is appropriate that 
we are taking up the School-to-Work 
Opportunities Act as we omplete ac- 
tion on the Goals 2000 legislation, be- 
cause the two measures closely com- 
plement each other. Together, they 
form the foundation for far-reaching 
reform in education system and in 
training our work force. 

Building a world class work force 
starts with world class schools and 
education. The Goals 2000 Act recog- 
nizes that we need to set high stand- 
ards for all students and schools, and 
provide incentives and opportunities to 
help them meet those standards. 

But the education and training of the 
work force cannot end at the school- 
house door. In the highly competitive 
global economy in which we operate, 
education and training must be viewed 
as an ongoing process that continues 
throughout each worker's working life. 

The School-to-Work Opportunities 
Act addresses a major deficiency in our 
current education and training sys- 
tem— the lack of a coherent system to 
help students in school prepare for the 
world of work. 

We have the best higher education 
system in the world. For those who go 
on to college, we offer a wealth of op- 
portunity, and a great deal of financial 
aid and other support. But we do vir- 
tually nothing for the vast numbers of 
high school students who do not go on 
to college—which is why this group is 
во aptly referred to as the forgotten 
half.” 

High schools link their courses to 
college requirements. They advise stu- 
dents on the connection between aca- 
demic achievement and college admis- 
sion. They offer guidance to students 
in applying to colleges. 

But students who are not college- 
bound get virtually no help in relating 
their education to work opportunities. 
We do not motivate them to do well. 
We do not enable them to plan courses 
of study relevant to long-term career 
goals. We do not help them find suit- 
able jobs or training programs when 
they leave school. Frequently, they are 
tracked—we should really say side- 
tracked—into watered-down general 
curriculum courses. Academic achieve- 
ment is not expected, and the system 
hits them in the face with that stark 
reality at an early age. 

Although the majority of students 
work during their school years, there is 
no real link between their jobs and 
their studies. As a result, students who 
do not go on to college typically spend 
the first 5 or 6 years after high school 
moving from one dead-end job to an- 
other. By age 23 or 24, they may have 
enough work experience to be hired for 
a long-term job. But they have little 
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more in the way of skills than they had 
when they were 18. 

Government spending helps to lock 
in these gross differentials. We spend 
an average of more than $10,000 in tax- 
payer funds for each student who at- 
tends college, and an average of $15,000 
for those who graduate from a 4-year 
college. In contrast, the average public 
expenditure after high school for non- 
college youth is only $1,500—one-tenth 
the amount for college graduates. 

This disparity has real consequences 
for students, not just in school but for 
the rest of their working lives. Since 
the late 197078, the differential between 
the wages of the college-educated work 
force and the high-school educated 
work force has risen dramatically, as 
real wages for those without a college 
education have plummeted. 

Our legislation addresses this prob- 
lem by helping States and localities 
work together with employers, schools, 
labor organizations, parents and com- 
munity groups to build school-to-work 
transition systems at the local level. 

Federal seed money will help these 
partnerships combine academic рго- 
grams with supervised work experience 
and give students the opportunity to 
pursue career majors that will prepare 
them for work in particular occupa- 
tions or industries. 

School-to-work programs developed 
under this legislation will emphasize 
work-based learning in the form of job 
training and paid work experience to 
provide students with job skills. They 
will also include career exploration, ca- 
reer counseling, and a program of 
study based on the academic and job 
skill standards under the Goals 2000 
Act. 

Typical programs will involve at 
least 1 year of postsecondary edu- 
cation, will lead to a high school di- 
ploma, a certificate or diploma from a 
postsecondary institution, and an occu- 
pational skill certificate certifying 
mastery of specific occupational skills. 
Secretary Reich and Secretary Riley 
deserve great credit for their leader- 
ship in developing this initiative. I also 
commend Senator SIMON for the excel- 
lent job he has done in moving the leg- 
islation through the committee proc- 
ess. 

Based on hearings and the very help- 
ful comments we have received from a 
wide variety of individuals and groups 
who share the administration’s com- 
mitment to improving the skills of our 
work force, we have made improve- 
ments in the bill as it has moved 
through the committee process and to 
the Senate floor. But these changes do 
not alter the basic design of the bill as 
proposed by the administration nor its 
essential elements. 

For the most part, these amendments 
are intended to clarify the goals the 
legislation seeks to achieve and to pro- 
vide greater guidance to States and lo- 
calities seeking grants as to the kinds 
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of programs we are seeking to create at 
the State and local level. 

This legislation involves broad sup- 
port from the business leaders, edu- 
cation experts, State and local govern- 
ment officials, labor unions and com- 
munity-based organizations. I con- 
gratulate all those who have had a 
hand in fashioning the bill. I look for- 
ward to its enactment into law. We are 
very grateful for the excellent sugges- 
tions that we have had from members 
of our committee on a bipartisan basis 
during the consideration of the legisla- 
tion and also in the markup. 

We had the extraordinary occasion of 
the Secretary of Labor and the Sec- 
retary of Education commenting and 
interrelating both the Goals 2000 and 
the School-to-Work Program so that 
we could have a common approach in 
terms of enhancing academic achieve- 
ment and also providing skills for 
young people to move into more con- 
structive and productive lives. 

We have had the support of the 
Chamber of Commerce, the National 
Association of Manufacturers, and a 
number of the other groups, which we 
will include in the RECORD. 

There is a continuum of effort by the 
Members of the Senate and the House, 
as well as the administration, in focus- 
ing on putting people—in this case the 
young people—first, with the expansion 
of the Head Start Program, with the 
reaching out, going down to the young- 
est of ages, actually even to the pre- 
natal care. We are talking about en- 
hancing the quality of those programs. 
We are talking about the Goals 2000. 
We are talking about the School-to- 
Work Program. We are talking about 
the involvement of national service 
programs. We are talking about direct 
loan programs that will help provide 
some savings to our young people, and 
we are talking about the tuition pay- 
back programs that will make it easier 
for our young people as well. 

We are talking about the introduc- 
tion of help and assistance, in terms of 
technology, into the classrooms so that 
the young people will be technology- 
current in terms of the progress that is 
being made in those areas. 

We are very, very grateful to all of 
those people for their cooperation and 
for their help. It is entirely appropriate 
that both the Goals 2000 and the 
School-to-Work Program are working 
really side by side, as hopefully we will 
be taking action on both measures in 
the next couple of days. 

I withhold whatever remainder of the 
10 minutes I have and yield to the Sen- 
ator from Ilinois for whatever com- 
ments he may make. 

Mr. SIMON addressed the Chair. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. SIMON. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 10 minutes. 

I am pleased to be part of the school- 
to-work opportunities proposal. I want 
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to commend Senator KENNEDY for his 
leadership. Senator KASSEBAUM at this 
point is not supporting it but she has 
been great in the education matters 
generally. I appreciate that. Senator 
WOFFORD has been absolutely superb in 
this whole field. He has shown leader- 
ship in Pennsylvania on this, and I 
really appreciate his interest. Senators 
JEFFORDS and HATFIELD and DUREN- 
BERGER all are cosponsors, and they 
have been superb. 

This is just one piece of the edu- 
cation puzzle, as Senator KENNEDY 
pointed out a number of things. But 
this is part of it. We talk about higher 
education and that is clearly part of 
what we have to do. This is higher edu- 
cation spelled a little differently. This 
is h-i-r-e, hire education, where you 
learn as you work. We have done this 
in some schools. 

As Senator KENNEDY mentioned, he 
visited a high school along with me in 
Chicago where we saw a program. I vis- 
ited a suburban Milwaukee high school 
where they had a program in a graphics 
plant. At the college level, North- 
eastern University in Massachusetts 
has done a great deal of work. Berea 
College in Kentucky and Blackburn 
College in Шіпоів have done this. We 
have to invest in our young people. The 
countries that are moving ahead are 
investing in education. That is one of 
the clear lessons as you look at the 
whole economic picture. 

This calls for partnerships between 
schools, between educators, between 
labor unions, everyone working to- 
gether. Educators tell me, if you can 
get a student interested in one subject, 
that person will stay in school. We 
have had testimony from young people 
about how they had a chance for a job 
and all of a sudden those courses in 
math or English made so much more 
sense to them. 

This does not, incidentally, create a 
new Federal program. Senator KEN- 
NEDY mentioned the cooperation of the 
Secretaries of Labor and Education on 
this. They are determined that shall 
not take place, and there is coopera- 
tion. I do not recall ever being visited 
by two Cabinet members in my office 
at the same time on any subject. Both 
of them came in on this subject. 

We say that this has to be estab- 
lished from the ground up, building on 
State and local successes. We provide 
flexibility in this. We call for partner- 
ship between business, education and 
labor. This is not another track for 
those who are going to college, but it 
does meet the needs of many who will 
not go to college. Seventy-five percent 
of those who go to high school are not 
going to be getting bachelors degrees, 
and yet we invest a disproportionate 
amount of our resources in the 25 per- 
cent. I am not suggesting that we 
should not invest in 25 percent, but we 
also have to be thinking about the 75 
percent. This is something that can be 
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available for all young people. In fact, 
some who are going on to college now 
have been part of this kind of a pro- 


gram. 

We also have language in this to 
make sure there is no displacement so 
we are not going to move a high school 
student in to take someone else's job. 

The bill establishes four types of 
start-up grants: Development grants 
for all States to plan and create what 
is here; 5-year implementation grants 
to get things started; direct grants can 
be made to localities that are ready to 
move right away. And we encourage— 
we do not have a set aside specifically 
for poverty areas—but we encourage 
the use of some of the funds in the pov- 
erty areas. 

The three things that the program 
has to include is a work-based learning 
experience—it cannot just be some- 
thing where you are not learning—a 
school-based component so we mesh 
the two, and a connecting activities 
component. 

Originally, the bill required that we 
have pay for work, and it is interesting 
that both the labor unions and the 
business side suggested this was desir- 
able. We worked out, with Senator 
THURMOND, an amendment, because 
there has been some resistance to this, 
where paid work gets a priority. 

Real candidly, I think the experience 
is overwhelming that when you are 
paid, both the student and the em- 
ployer pay more attention to the re- 
sponsibility. And so this is a practical 
compromise which we have worked out. 

We have also worked with Senator 
Том HARKIN, who has shown such lead- 
ership in the area of disabilities, to 
make sure that young people with dis- 
abilities have an opportunity. 

I cannot remember the last time I 
had a bill that was endorsed by the 
Chamber of Commerce, the Manufac- 
turers Association, the labor unions, 
the Business Round Table, the Na- 
tional Association of Business, Service 
Employees International Union, the 
National Education Association, Amer- 
ican Vocational Education Association, 
U.S. Conference of Mayors, and on and 
on—National Governors, Urban 
League, Wider Opportunities For 
Women, Council on Competitiveness. I 
am usually in the Chamber supporting 
Senator KENNEDY on some controver- 
sial measure he has. I seem to be at- 
tracted like flies to certain things, to 
controversial things. All of a sudden, I 
have something here that is relatively 
noncontroversial. It is a pleasant expe- 
rience for a change, I have to say. 

We call for demonstration projects. 
This, frankly, is an opportunity for the 
United States to develop its work 
force. Secretary Reich has said very 
eloquently if you are prepared, tech- 
nology is your friend. If you are not 
prepared, technology is your enemy. 
We have too many people who are not 
prepared. This is a way of moving us 
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forward. This is again, as I said, one 
piece of the puzzle. There are no quick 
fixes in the area of education any more 
than there are in crime or any other 
range of problems. But this is some- 
thing that is significant. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to put into the RECORD an op-ed 
piece in the Washington Post by the 
chairman of the board of Circuit City 
stores. Let me just read one paragraph 
from that op-ed piece. 

Two years ago, I served on the Commission 
on the Skills of the American Workforce. 
The Commission concluded that without an 
effective system for moving young people 
from school to work, American businesses’ 
need for work-ready, skilled employees soon 
would far surpass the number available. At 
the time, the Commission called for imme- 
diate action. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, Dec. 7, 1993] 

GETTING FROM SCHOOL TO WORK 
(By Alan L. Wurtzel) 

Half of U.S. high school students never go 
to college. In fact, only 25 percent of our 
youngsters obtain a baccalaureate degree. 
These figures should come as no surprise. 

Yet, unlike most other industrialized na- 
tions, we Americans don’t have a system to 
prepare the majority of our young people to 
move from high school into skilled, well-paid 
jobs that help them realize their potential. 
As a result, high school dropouts and even 
high school graduates tend to drift from one 
minimum-wage job to the next, until—in 
their mid-twenties—they begin to acquire 
the training that will enable them eventu- 
ally to settle into a trade or vocation. 

In Europe, Japan and most other industri- 
alized countries, students start right in high 
school to learn skills they need to be suc- 
cessful in the job market. They work hard to 
qualify for prestigious apprenticeship oppor- 
tunities. They study, on the job as well as in 
school settings, the theoretical skills and 
knowledge necessary to advance in their 
fields. 

In short, the countries with which we com- 
pete for export markets and jobs have far 
better organized systems for moving the 
non-university-bound student from school to 
productive work, without the years of unpro- 
ductive drift that so many American young- 
sters experience. 

President Clinton has proposed the School- 
To-Work Opportunities Act to spur the de- 
velopment of such systems throughout the 
United States. This act would establish a na- 
tional framework within which local part- 
nerships would develop school-to-work pro- 
grams and make them available to all stu- 
dents. Such programs would combine class- 
room learning with real-world work experi- 
ence. They would train students in general 
job-readiness skills as well as in industrial- 
specific occupational skills. 

The benefit to young people is clear, and 
the benefits to American business should be 
no less obvious. My company can provide an 
example. Circuit City is a large national 
company that seldom hires people right out 
of high school. The reason: While our schools 
can successfully groom students for college, 
they do not adequately prepare them for the 
workplace. 

In hiring new employees for our stores, 
warehouses and offices, Circuit City is look- 
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ing for people who are able to provide very 
high levels of customer service, who are hon- 
est and who have a positive, enthusiastic, 
achievement-oriented work ethic. We also 
require individuals with strong math, Eng- 
lish and computer skills. 

The School-To-Work Opportunities Act 
would help high schools and community col- 
leges create programs in cooperation with 
business, to develop the academic skills and 
attitudes toward work that too many of our 
youngsters lack today. 

The act would establish, through a set of 
grants and waivers of certain federal require- 
ments, a national framework for the develop- 
ment of school-to-work systems to help 
youth in all states make the transition from 
school to the workplace. States and commu- 
nities would use federal funds as venture 
capital to spark the formation of school-to- 
work programs, dedicated to linking the 
worlds of school and work. Secondary and 
post—secondary education institutions, pri- 
vate and public employers, labor organiza- 
tions, government, community groups, par- 
ents and students would work together on 
the programs. 

The act would afford states and localities 
substantial discretion in establishing and 
implementing comprehensive, statewide 
school-to-work systems. Business partners 
would have a significant input. 

Age and experience teach us that life 
doesn’t present itself in a series of five mul- 
tiple choices. Our schools must offer young 
people more practical knowledge. Students 
must learn to read literature and technical 
manuals, to solve algebra problems and cus- 
tomer complaints, to operate Bunsen burners 
and sophisticated machinery. A comprehen- 
sive but customized system for smoothing 
the transition from school to work will in- 
crease students’ chances of success in life 
and industry's pool of productive workers. 

Two years ago I served on the Commission 
on the Skills of the American Workforce. 
The commission concluded that without an 
effective system for moving young people 
from school to work, American businesses’ 
need for work-ready, skilled employees soon 
would far surpass the number available. At 
the time the commission called for imme- 
diate action. 

The School-To-Work Opportunities Act has 
strong bipartisan support. It will encourage 
states and communities to build meaningful 
connections between the now too-separate 
worlds of school and work. Just as schools 
need to change to meet the demands of busi- 
nesses that are competing in a global econ- 
omy, our business culture also needs to 
change to create incentives for students to 
stay in school and make smooth and produc- 
tive transitions from school to work. The fu- 
ture of our youth and of our businesses, and 
ultimately our standard of living, depends on 
developing and utilizing the talents of our 
non-college-bound young people far more ef- 
fectively than we have. 

Mr. SIMON. This business leader says 
this is the kind of legislation that is 
needed for the future of our country. 

I recognize that there are concerns. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Will the Senator 
yield on that point? 

Mr. SIMON. I am pleased to yield to 
my colleague. 

Mr. KENNEDY. That commission, as 
I remember, America’s Choice, was co- 
chaired by Senator Brock, a former 
colleague, a Republican Senator, chair- 
man of the Republican Committee, and 
Ray Marshall, who was Secretary of 
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Labor under President Carter, and геа1- 
ly brought together a remarkable 
group of both businessmen and rep- 
resentatives in the trade union move- 
ment. As I remember in those hearings 
that we held, it was virtually unani- 
mous in terms of the support for this 
kind of a project. 

Mr. SIMON. I thank my colleague for 
his observation. Not only was it a re- 
markable group, as the Senator points 
out, where Senator Brock and former 
Secretary Marshall were involved, it 
was a remarkable report, spelling out 
where we have to go as a nation. I 
thought it was a great contribution. 
One of the things they called for is pre- 
cisely the thing that we have here. 

Mr. President, I reserve the remain- 
der of my time. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Who yields time? 

Mrs. KASSEBAUM addressed the 
Chair. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Kansas is rec- 
ognized. 

Mrs. KASSEBAUM. Mr. President, 
the chairman, Senator KENNEDY, and 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. SIMON], 
who has been for years a strong advo- 
cate of work-related and education is- 
sues, have spoken persuasively about 
the strong support on both sides of the 
aisle for the school-to-work legislation. 

I, too, care a great deal about our 

young people. I think we all acknowl- 
edge today the importance of being 
prepared for work, particularly for 
those students who will not be going on 
to a 4-year higher education degree, 
and we need to enhance the stature of 
the professionalism of apprenticeship 
work. But I would just like for a few 
moments to speak about my concerns 
about this initiative. I would begin by 
acknowledging the efforts of the spon- 
sors of this legislation to address an 
issue of considerable importance, 
which is preparing our young people to 
succeed in the highly skilled, highly 
competitive workplaces of the 2186 сеп- 
tury. 
I do intend to vote against this bill, 
and my opposition is based on my con- 
viction that it compounds rather than 
corrects the deficiencies of current 
Federal job training efforts. Just con- 
sider the fact that we already have 154 
separate job training programs on the 
books. By passing this bill, we will 
have 155. The Federal Government 
spends nearly $25 billion each year on 
these 154 job training programs, ac- 
cording to the General Accounting Of- 
fice. Some of these efforts are clearly 
worthwhile. That is not the point. 
Overall, however, the present system 
simply does not work very well. We do 
not know what works well and what 
does not and where we could better co- 
ordinate and mesh these efforts. 

The School-to-Work Opportunities 
Act is a prime example of why our cur- 
rent Federal job training efforts are so 
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disjointed. Each time Congress identi- 
fies a specific group in need of training, 
in this case high school students, it 
creates a new program with new re- 
quirements and, of course, new funds. 
Creating new programs because we are 
disappointed with the ineffectiveness 
of the old ones is a time-honored tradi- 
tion in Congress. Yielding yet again to 
this temptation is simply not the an- 
swer. 

We have to draw the line somewhere. 
We should not be debating whether we 
need more programs but whether we 
need fewer, and how to make those 
that we have work more efficiently. I 
have high regard for the fact that Sec- 
retary Reich, the Secretary of Labor, 
and Secretary Riley, the Secretary of 
Education, are working closely to- 
gether. We have long believed that this 
was an important combination, and the 
two of them are intent on seeing that 
it can work to a greater degree than 
has been possible in the past. 

But the school-to-work bill claims to 
lay the groundwork for establishing a 
comprehensive system. I share the goal 
of creating a better integrated system 
to improve the transition from school 
to work. I do not share the view that 
this bill will necessarily accomplish 
that goal. The place to start is with ex- 
isting programs. Congress has already 
enacted a program aimed at the school- 
to-work transition. The Tech-Prep Pro- 
gram, for example, was created for this 
very purpose. For years, vocational 
education, through programs like 
Tech-Prep, youth apprenticeships, and 
career academies has been at the fore- 
front of preparing students for the 
working world. 

I am pleased we are now refocusing 
our attention on this very important 
effort. Vocational education for far too 
long was kind of regarded as an outcast 
which you were involved in if you did 
not want to do anything else. 

But let us look at the right thing, 
and that is fixing a patchwork of job 
training systems in desperate need of 
reform. This is why I chose to vote 
against S. 1361. It is going to pass. It 
will pass with significant support. But 
I argue that this is a new program, and 
supporters of it will say that it is not. 
Yet, it has all the characteristics of a 
new one. It has an 8-year authoriza- 
tion. Eight years is a long time for an 
authorization. It has a separate pool of 
funds; $300 million for the first year, 
and then such sums as necessary, and 
separate strings of eligibility require- 
ments. 

It has been explained to me that the 
funds authorized in this bill are sup- 
posed to be used as “glue money” to 
bring existing programs into one sys- 
tem. If that is the case, I simply can- 
not understand why it should cost hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars to integrate 
existing programs. If anything, consoli- 
dating programs should save money. 

Where precisely is this money going? 
As far as I can tell, it will not be going 
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directly to schools or to businesses 
that participate, or even to the stu- 
dents themselves. Rather, according to 
the bill, Federal funds will be used “ав 
venture capital to underwrite the ini- 
tial costs of planning and establishing 
a statewide school-to-work opportuni- 
ties systems.” 

Just as an example—and the Senator 
from Illinois, Senator SIMON, listed 
some of these—there will be State de- 
velopment grants, and then there will 
be State implementation grants pro- 
viding funds both for development and 
implementation. Then there will be 
Federal implementation grants to part- 
nerships, Federal implementation 
grants, and opportunities program 
grants in high poverty areas, and so 
forth. 

Mr. President, Kansas already has— 
and I am sure many other States, in- 
cluding Ilinois and Massachusetts— 
businesses that are already working to 
a great degree with the school districts 
to provide a business-education part- 
nership. They have not needed Federal 
money to be involved in that partner- 
ship. They have been doing it on their 
own, recognizing the importance both 
to the business community, particu- 
larly, and to educators as well. They 
have been setting up partnerships that 
truly work and are well fitted to the 
needs of that particular school district 
and community and city and/or State. 

I think that this bill translates into 
layers of planning and development 
grants to bureaucracies and entities 
created by this bill. It is not clear how 
much money will actually trickle down 
to the students that this bill is de- 
signed to help. The fact of the matter 
is that the specific requirements con- 
tained in S. 1361 will lead to the cre- 
ation of yet another Federal job-train- 
ing program, alongside 154 others. The 
strings attached to the Federal funds 
will, in my view, prevent any meaning- 
ful integration of programs. For exam- 
ple, to be eligible for funding, all stu- 
dents must be paid in order to meet the 
mandatory paid-work experience. I am 
pleased to hear that there are going to 
be some efforts made to address this 
concern. I think it still will not be 
enough to provide options to those en- 
gaged in the program to choose wheth- 
er they want the paid-work experience 
or not. 

Under the Tech-Prep Program this is 
an option, and many choose to be en- 
gaged in this effort without having to 
meet the minimum wage requirement. 

But as currently drafted, the paid- 
work provision will prevent existing 
programs which have no such require- 
ment from integrating into the school 
work system. Across the country, 
schools and employers are already de- 
signing their own approaches, as I men- 
tioned earlier. Innovative programs 
that provide students with valuable 
work experience through a variety of 
means other than a paid-work experi- 
ence will be excluded. 
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The State of California, for example, 
has engaged employers as partners in 
instruction for many years through an 
educational consortium known as re- 
gional occupational programs. Employ- 
ers provide onsite employment train- 
ing, curriculum development and job 
placement all on a purely voluntary 
basis. 

Programs like these will be excluded, 
as I understand it, from becoming part 
of the statewide school-to-work system 
envisioned by the bill because they do 
not pay students. 

I would argue, Mr. President, this is 
more fragmentation, not integration. 
More importantly, the paid-work re- 
quirement will limit the ability of 
businesses to participate in the pro- 
gram even though these businesses are 
expected to foot the bill. Many employ- 
ers, particularly small businesses, sim- 
ply cannot afford to offer students paid 
work and will be excluded from being a 
part of the local school-to-work sys- 
tem. 

The greatest source of jobs for young 
people, small businesses, will remain 
outside the School-to-Work Program. 
The irony is that while businesses 
must provide paid-work experience, 
mentoring and instruction to students, 
they are given very little opportunity 
to have a say in how the program is 
fashioned. 

Without the active participation of 
the business community, S. 1361 will be 
of little value in placing students into 
jobs. After all, business will be provid- 
ing the jobs for which we are training 
our students. Yes, Iam aware that this 
legislation has been endorsed by the 
Chamber of Commerce, and it has been 
supported by business groups. I have 
heard some concerns, however, ex- 
pressed by those businesses in my 
State who wonder why, when they are 
already participants in an educational 
partnership, do we then need to have 
this additional legislation. 

In sum, Mr. President, rather than 
creating an overall framework under 
which existing programs could be con- 
solidated, the bill creates yet another 
stand-alone program. While the bill 
says the right things in terms of en- 
couraging coordination of programs, it 
falls far short of achieving real reform. 

I agree wholeheartedly with the as- 
sessment of the National Governors’ 
Association expressed in a recent letter 
to the President: 

New waiver authority is helpful to a cer- 
tain extent, but as a nation we will move 
very slowly toward the goal of integrated 
workforce development systems if each state 
must apply separately to each different fed- 
eral department for permission to integrate 
programs. 

I believe we should go further and be 
bolder and rethink the entire system. 
Perhaps it is an unrealistic notion. But 
I believe we should consider wiping the 
slate clean and not create any more 
new job-related programs until we are 
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certain how we can combine them and 
make them an effective and account- 
able system. 

This is what will benefit our young 
people far more than anything else. I 
know that this is the goal of the Sec- 
retary of Labor. 

Secretary Reich said just last week 
at a Department of Labor conference in 
which both the Secretary and Presi- 
dent Clinton spoke: 

Where a program works and meets a real 
need, we will make it happen. Where a pro- 
gram does not, we will eliminate it. And 
where it is broken, we will fix it. Build on 
what is working. Get rid of what is not. 

I think we all agree about that. But, 
in the meantime, let us not just add 
something else on top of what we al- 
ready have. We must be willing to look 
at things in a new light. We must make 
a serious attempt to determine what 
works and discard what does not. Until 
then, we will simply continue to dupli- 
cate our efforts and waste our limited 
educational resources. 

Establishing this new program will 
only, I argue, serve to complicate the 
real job before us—and that is produc- 
ing a comprehensive and consolidated 
system that works for everyone. 

Thank you, Mr. President. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. KENNEDY addressed the Chair. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, be- 
cause we are running into a time situa- 
tion, I wonder if the Senator is going 
to submit an amendment. 

Mrs. KASSEBAUM. Yes. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I will make a brief 
response, and then Senator SIMON will 
as well. 

Mr. President, if I could ask consent 
that the time that we talk be charged 
to the discussion on the Senator’s 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
the regular order. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1424 
(Purpose: To allow States to combine certain 
Federal funds to develop) 

Mrs. KASSEBAUM. Mr. President, I 
send an amendment to the desk and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will report. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows: 

The Senator from Kansas [Mrs. KASSE- 
BAUM] proposes an amendment numbered 
1424. 

Mrs. KASSEBAUM. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that reading of 
the amendment be dispensed with. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

Insert after section 504 the following new 
section: 

SEC. 504A. COMBINATION OF FEDERAL FUNDS BY 
STATES. 


(a) IN GENERAL.— 
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(1) PuRPosES.—The purposes of this section 
are— 

(A) to integrate activities under this Act 
with State school-to-work transition activi- 
ties carried out under other programs; and 

(B) to maximize the effective use of re- 
sources. 

(2) COMBINATION OF FUNDS.—To carry out 
such purposes, a State that receives assist- 
ance under title II may carry out activities 
necessary to develop and implement a state- 
wide School-to-Work Opportunities system 
with funds obtained by combining— 

(A) Federal funds under this Act; and 

(B) other Federal funds made available 
from among programs under— 

(i) the provisions of law listed in section 
502(b); 

(ii) the Job Training Partnership Act (29 
U.S.C. 1501 et seq.). 

(b) USE OF FUNDS.—A State may use the 
Federal funds combined under subsection (a) 
under the requirements of this Act, except 
that the provisions relating to the matters 
specified in section 502(c), and section 503(c), 
that relate to the program through which 
the funds described in section (аХ2ХВ) were 
made available, shall remain in effect with 
respect to the use of such funds. 

(c) ADDITIONAL INFORMATION IN APPLICA- 
TION.—A State seeking to combine funds 
under subsection (a) shall include in the ap- 
plication of the State under title П- 

(1) a description of the funds the State pro- 
poses to combine under the requirements of 
this Act; 

(2) the activities to be carried out with 
such funds; 

(3) the specific outcomes expected of par- 
ticipants in school-to-work activities; and 

(4) such other information as the Secretar- 
ies may require. 

In section 510 in the section heading, strike 
“SEC. 510.” and insert “SEC. 511.”. 

In section 509 in the section heading, strike 
“SEC. 509.” and insert “SEC. 510.”. 

In section 508 in the section heading, strike 
“SEC. 508.” and insert “SEC. 509.”. 

In section 507 in the section heading, strike 
“SEC. 507.” and insert “SEC. 508.”. 

In section 506 in the section heading, strike 
“SEC. 506.” and insert “SEC. 507.”. 

In section 505, in the section heading, 
strike "SEC. 505,” and insert “SEC. 506.”. 

In section 505A, in the section heading, 
strike “SEC, 504A.” and insert “SEC. 505.”. 

In section 303(a)(1), strike ‘‘507(b)"’ and in- 
sert “508(0)”. 

In section 401(а), strike “507(с)” and insert 
50800)“. 

In section 401 (b), strike “507(с)” and insert 
50800) 

In section 402(a), strike “507(с)” and insert 
“508(с)”. 

In section 402(b), strike “507(с)” and insert 
“508(с)”. 

Іп section 402(d), strike “507(с)” and insert 
50800) 

In section 403(b), strike “507(с)” and insert 
“508(с)”. 

In section 403(c), strike “507(с)” and insert 
“508(с)”. 

Mrs. KASSEBAUM. Mr. President, 
this amendment will provide the States 
with greater flexibility to combine 
Federal programs into one school-to- 
work system. It addresses the concerns 
I raised in my opening remarks about 
the flexibility that the Governors 
would like to have. It gives the States 
the option of integrating existing Fed- 
eral School-to-Work Programs without 
having to apply for separate waivers 
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from each and every one of the sepa- 
rate rules and laws governing those 
programs. 

A similar amendment was included in 
the substitute that was submitted by 
the chairman, but only related to a 
small portion of funds in the bill. 

My amendment would cover all of the 
funds that are authorized. One of the 
goals of the School-To-Work Opportu- 
nities Act is to bring together existing 
programs for young people into one 
comprehensive statewide system. I 
think this is a laudable goal. I believe 
this amendment would go even further 
than the committee substitute that we 
are considering in making that flexibil- 
ity available to all initiatives. 

That is the thrust of my amendment, 
Mr. President. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I yield 
myself time on the amendment. 

Mr. President, I want to thank Sen- 
ator KASSEBAUM for focusing attention 
on a direction that I think all of us on 
the committee, as well as in the ad- 
ministration, are attempting to go; 
that is, in terms of the restructuring of 
the various training programs. 

As the Senator understands, we were 
the ones that initiated that GAO study 
because of the concern of the prolifera- 
tion of various programs that had 
taken place and because we did not be- 
lieve that there was the kind of over- 
view and oversight of the effectiveness 
of those programs that we desired, and 
which the President and the Secretary 
have spoken to. I welcome the fact that 
she referenced the strong commitment 
of both Secretary Reich and the Presi- 
dent at the meeting last week on dis- 
located workers, about the importance 
of that particular consolidation. We 
are strongly committed to that out- 
come for the reasons that I will iden- 
tify shortly. I think those of us who 
know the commitment of the adminis- 
tration find that already the adminis- 
tration, in its new budget, is making 
recommendations for the abandonment 
of some of the existing programs and 
some enhancement of those programs 
that effectively have been found to be 
of value, 

So that process is moving ahead. I 
know and respect her position that we 
ought to hold back now until we are 
able to deal with the totality of var- 
ious training programs. We have some 
difference in that area. The facts re- 
main that any of the young or old peo- 
ple in our society today that take a 
training program really do not know 
about what skills they are obtaining. 
And what we have attempted to do 
with the skills standards and in the 
Goals 2000, as well as building on that 
program, is to make sure that when a 
person is able to take that training 
program and when they are able to 
complete it, they achieve some form of 
certification which is portable, which 
means they may be able to move from 
Boston to San Francisco or San Fran- 
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cisco to Springfield and have portable 
creditable skills, which virtually do 
not exist today from what we have seen 
in the evaluation of various job train- 
ing programs. That is an essential as- 
pect for any effective training pro- 


Second, one of the important reasons 
that the business community sup- 
ported it is because then the business 
community knows when they have an 
individual that has certification, they 
know that individual has certain skills 
that can be utilized by that employer. 
That is very important to them. In too 
many instances today, they do not 
know whether that individual has gone 
through an effective kind of training 
program or not. 

Third, the taxpayers will know 
whether their investment, in terms of 
trying to keep people in the job mar- 
ket, rather than paying for the support 
programs and the safety net, are effec- 
tive, and whether that whole range of 
different training programs are effec- 
tive, and they are actually training in- 
dividuals to have a useful and produc- 
tive life and will be able, through that 
kind of training, to expand and 
strengthen our economy. 

Mr. President, this is a very modest 
program. But what we are attempting 
to do is to see—if this approach is ef- 
fective and works, clearly it will be a 
path to be followed as we reshape the 
other training programs, which I know 
the administration would want. 

So, Mr. President, I do believe that 
this is a serious attempt to try and 
take those elements of training pro- 
grams which have been effective, both 
in terms of our own experience here in 
the United States, as well as those that 
have been effective in other industrial 
countries of the world that have been 
working in these areas for a long pe- 
riod of time, and to try and put them 
into effect. I think what all of us un- 
derstand is the change in the condition 
of our economy. Fifty years ago, if you 
were a ship fitter in Quincy, MA, so 
was your father and your grandfather. 
Your daughter or mother never 
worked. Now if you enter the job mar- 
ket, you are going to have eight dif- 
ferent jobs over the course of your life- 
time. That is entirely different. The 
training programs that were developed 
over a 30- or 40-year period targeted the 
various kinds of groups. That has to be 
altered and changed into a holistic 
kind of approach, and I agree with the 
Senator about that. 

We have every reason to believe that 
this will be a core step in terms of 
moving us more effectively into the op- 
portunity of giving so many of those 
young people a chance in our society. 
Forty years ago, when you graduated 
from high school, you could have a 
very useful, constructive, productive 
life, and do very well in terms of your 
income and in terms of looking out 
after the hopes and dreams of our chil- 
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dren. Now in the last 10, 12 years, your 
real income has declined in many com- 
munities—in my State by 20 percent or 
more; nationwide, about 13, 14, 15 per- 
cent. Those are the realities. 

It is a changed work force and a 
changed world economy, and the fact 
remains, as the Senator from Illinois 
has pointed out, without these kinds of 
skills, we are really disadvantaging our 
young people in a very important way. 
Education used to be a luxury. Now it 
is a necessity. These training programs 
are absolutely essential in terms of the 
young people in this country and older 
people, as well. I hope that at the ap- 
propriate time this approach, with all 
due respect, will not be accepted. 

Mr. SIMON. Will the Senator yield 3 
minutes? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield 3 minutes to 
the Senator from Illinois, 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Chair advises the Senator 
that there is no time limit on the 
amendment. 

The Senator from Illinois is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. SIMON. All right. Thank you, 
Mr. President. Let me respond briefly 
to my friend, the Senator from Kansas. 
I think the Senator from Massachu- 
setts used the right term. We are going 
to have to reshape things. It is easy to 
get the proliferation of programs, and 
we have all been guilty. When we talk 
about 154, however, which GAO has 
reached, that includes Pell grants, 
guaranteed student loans, and a lot of 
things that we would not consider part 
of this specific kind of thing. 

But my creative staff, in digging out 
programs, found that the Senator from 
Kansas is cosponsoring legislation for 
the police corps program to create a 
new career program there, and one for 
EPA, and I am sure your creative staff 
can find where I am doing something 
along the same lines. It becomes easy. 
That is why the point the Senator 
makes that we have to be careful about 
creating new programs is so valid. 

First of all, we are not creating any 
new Federal entity here. We are limit- 
ing administrative costs to 15 percent. 
Sixty-five percent of the money, the 
first year, has to go to these partner- 
ships. Seventy-five percent has to go to 
these partnerships the second year. 

We have this GAO report that was 
sent on January 28 to look at this pro- 
liferation. We are going to have a hear- 
ing next month on this whole question 
of proliferation. 

I would just add one other small ex- 
periment, because my thinking is the 
same as the Senator from Kansas on 
this. There is a small experiment that 
is taking place. I have an amendment 
on a bill dealing with Indian reserva- 
tions that permits a waiver on all In- 
dian reservations starting last October 
1 where, despite all other laws and reg- 
ulations, they can waive everything 
and consolidate all programs on the In- 
dian reservations. 
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It is а demonstration project, if you 
will. It is, at least at this point, caus- 
ing some discussion on Indian reserva- 
tions, and maybe we can learn some- 
thing there in addition to being able to 
do a more effective job there. 

But the point that the Senator from 
Kansas makes is a valid point. I do not 
think it applies with validity to this 
legislation, and it will not surprise her 
that I disagree with the validity of 
that as applied to this legislation. 

Mrs. KASSEBAUM. Mr. President, if 
I may just ask the Senator from Illi- 
nois a couple of questions. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Does the Senator yield? 

Mr. SIMON. I would be pleased to 
yield. 

Mrs. KASSEBAUM. All three of us 
have been saying similar things about 
the need to integrate programs and the 
importance of these efforts, of course, 
to our youth today. They will have to 
be far better prepared in many ways 
than in the past before entering the 
work force. 

But I say again that this is an oppor- 
tunity to really do something a bit dif- 
ferent. We just did Tech-Prep, and I 
was very supportive of that, on the 
Carl Perkins reauthorization 2 years 
ago. This is the same type of initiative. 
There is really no difference between 
the Tech-Prep program and this. 

So, again, while I think we all have 
the same goals, the tune is a little bit 
different. I am just saying that we 
should take this opportunity—seize the 
moment—and not add another job 
training program to the list. Because 
this is a new program; it is a new au- 
thorization, and it is a new appro- 
priated account. As long as we are 
speaking on my amendment and, I as- 
sume, because of the Senator's efforts 
to provide waivers for Indian reserva- 
tions, would the Senator then be sup- 
portive of my amendment that would 
grant a full waiver to the States on the 
school-to-work bill? 

Mr. SIMON. The answer is I may be. 
We are checking out the Senator’s 
amendment with the Departments of 
Labor and Education to get their reac- 
tion. 

I have not had a chance to read the 
amendment yet. I do not know if my 
colleague from Massachusetts has or 
not. But the answer is we may be sup- 
porting it. We want to look at it. 

The point that the Senator from 
Kansas makes about Tech-Prep, there 
is no question there are a number of 
programs where there can be some 
overlapping, and that is why we do 
have to reshape. While there is some 
overlapping, this is a different pro- 
gram, and it is one that I think really 
needs to be encouraged. 

This is one where, for once, we have 
business, labor, everyone aboard saying 
this is the direction we are going to 
have to go. I think we have an oppor- 
tunity. I do not want to see us muff 
that opportunity. 
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Mrs. KASSEBAUM. Mr. President, if 
I may just ask the chairman of the 
committee, Senator KENNEDY, to clar- 
ify floor procedure on our time for 
those who may be wondering. We are 
offering amendments now and we can 
offer them for the remainder of the 
day. I have some other amendments. 
Should we continue offering amend- 
ments? 

Mr. KENNEDY. The answer is yes, 
and we will accommodate whatever the 
desire of the Members is so that we can 
ask consent to set those aside and pre- 
serve the options. 

The amendments will be required to 
be put in by 6 o'clock this evening, but 
we want to indicate the amendments 
will be stacked until tomorrow. 

Mrs. KASSEBAUM. The amendments 
will be stacked until tomorrow some- 
time? 

Mr. KENNEDY. Tomorrow afternoon. 
So we will proceed in that way. So for 
any Members who want it, the man- 
agers will ask consent to temporarily 
set aside what is existing so they can 
offer amendments. In the agreement 
there have been a number that have 
been identified. It is certainly our in- 
tention to ensure that the rights of 
Senators are protected along that line. 

Let me, if I could, Mr. President, 
mention that Tech-Prep—and I yield 
myself time on the amendment—has 
been a great success. We are very 
strong in support of it. That is one type 
of a program that effectively is 2 years 
in high school and then 2 years after 
high school. That is a particular mode 
and model which has been very success- 
ful in a number of areas, and we are 
very strong supporters of it. A number 
of the Members that were supporters 
here were actually innovators of it. 
That demonstrates the direction we 
can go. 

There are other models as well that 
have been illustrated offering opportu- 
nities. This is an area in which, by fol- 
lowing both the academic achievement 
and developing the core curriculum and 
tying that in, in most cases, to commu- 
nity colleges and with their coopera- 
tion, that has been successful. 

But we are not prepared to say that 
is the only model. What we are pre- 
pared to say is that is just the kind of 
cooperation that we have seen in the 
past. And what we want to try to do is 
expand those concepts and encourage 
the various elements here—the busi- 
ness community, the training pro- 
grams, people—to move ahead. 

We have a handful of programs that 
have been innovative and creative. I 
know in my own State, which I will 
discuss as well, which I think are not 
the Tech-Prep but are other similar 
kinds of programs that are helping 
youths open opportunities for students, 
we have a protect health care program 
that has 150 students working in seven 
area hospitals. That is working. That 
is 150 students. You know we are losing 
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400,000 students every year out of high 
schools. This program works to try to 
pick up many of those students who 
have been left out and left behind, too, 
developing programs for those individ- 
uals. 

And we are hopeful that, as well, if 
we are tying that into the President’s 
program in terms of service programs, 
national service programs, to take 
those numbers of individuals who drop 
out—and many end up in gangs and 
many end up in violence—to offer some 
additional kind of paths to these indi- 
viduals to involve themselves in pro- 


grams. 

So, I believe, Mr. President, that, if 
we are able with this legislation to 
begin to move us down this road, it of- 
fers opportunities. 

Second, let me just say that the 8- 
year authorization is enormously im- 
portant. If there is one thing we have 
learned in terms of education, encour- 
aging academic and training reform, it 
is to have a degree of predictability 
and certainty in the support of these 
programs so they are not on one year 
and turned off the next, on for a few 
months and then canceled. 

We have tough accountability in 
these programs, so if they do get start- 
ed and they are working and for some 
reason they are not measuring up, they 
can be terminated. That is very ex- 
plicit in this legislation. 

But what they are trying to do is 
give that kind of encouragement so 
there will be a program that is devel- 
oped by business, by training pro- 
grams, by labor, by the community to 
serve important kinds of needs in 
terms of bringing skills and skill 
standards to those individuals, and we 
will be able to continue for a period of 
time so we can get that careful evalua- 
tion. That is enormously important. 
We have tried to build that concept as 
well in terms of the Goals 2000, and 
that has been virtually uniformly rec- 
ommended by those who know success- 
ful programs. 

So, Mr. President, maybe we will 
have an opportunity to come back and 
revisit this subject matter. But I will 
include in the RECORD some of the pro- 
grams that we have seen and have been 
successful. And people can say, if they 
are going on, why do we have to do 
anything else? The problem is they are 
only reaching a very, very small num- 
ber of young people, and what we are 
very hopeful in doing is sensitizing 
schools all over this country and busi- 
ness all over the country in training 
programs to bring this concept into 
fulfillment as a matter of broad na- 
tional policy. That is why we think 
this legislation makes some sense. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. SIMON. Let me just underscore 
the points the Senator from Massachu- 
setts made that I did not make in my 
opening remarks. 
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This bill affects dropouts, and we 
have to reach these young people one 
way or another. 

We had a very interesting series of 
witnesses, young people who came in 
and testified. One young man from the 
Boston area, who had been a gang 
member and was brought back in 
through this kind of an opportunity 
and is planning on going to college, 
said he wanted to become a lawyer. 

I asked him what percentage of the 
gang members in the gang that he be- 
longed to would, if they had this kind 
of an opportunity, drop their member- 
ship in the gang and come back to 
school and seize an opportunity? And 
he said, “I think half of them would.” 

Now that is just one young man who 
had been a member of the gang. But 
this is a program that can reach drop- 
outs and really can be a constructive 
force in our society. I hope we move 
ahead on it. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. SIMON. I am pleased to yield. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I think that expres- 
sion was from those young people who 
were attending the course at a high 
school in Chicago. The Senator from П- 
linois asked those young people what 
they were doing prior to the time they 
were involved in this program. Their 
answers were: You would not want to 
know what we had been doing. A num- 
ber of them talked about how they 
were not attending school. 

As the Senator understands, the at- 
tentiveness and interest and sense of 
pride and sense of achievement and ac- 
complishment that radiated out of that 
classroom in a very tough area of the 
city, and the sense of pride as well of 
those business leaders in terms of their 
involvement in that community, was 
inspiring. 

Mr. SIMON. I thank the Senator for 
his remarks. If I may just add, not only 
the sense of pride on the part of busi- 
ness, but a feeling that this is a very 
practical way for us to get the employ- 
ees we need, so that business benefits 
as well as those students benefit. 

Mr. KENNEDY. The point they men- 
tioned is that these students are in 
that community and live in that com- 
munity in the proximity of the plant, 
and how they were wanting to have 
people that lived in that proximity be- 
cause they wanted also to have some 
impact in that community. 

We lose track of some of these other 
tangential, positive ripples that, hope- 
fully, can take place in this kind of an 
endeavor. And it was certainly evident 
at that time. 

Well, we may come back and discuss 
these matters. 

I understand the Senator has another 
amendment. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
current amendment be temporarily set 
aside. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection? Without objec- 
tion, it is so ordered. 
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Mrs. KASSEBAUM. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator from Massachusetts. 
AMENDMENT NO. 1425 


(Purpose: To limit the fiscal years for which 
appropriations are authorized) 


Mrs. KASSEBAUM. I send an amend- 
ment to the desk and ask for its imme- 
diate consideration. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will report. 

The bill clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Kansas (Mrs. KASSE- 
BAUM] proposes an amendment numbered 
1425. 

Mrs. KASSEBAUM. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that reading of 
the amendment be dispensed with. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection it is so or- 
dered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

In section 507(a), strike “7” and insert “2”. 


Mrs. KASSEBAUM. Mr. President, 
the amendment that I send to the desk 
is a simple one. It changes the author- 
ization of this bill from 8 years to 3 
years. 

Senator KENNEDY just addressed this 
very issue a few moments ago by say- 
ing why an 8-year authorization is im- 
portant. It allows time to develop the 
program, to develop some continuity in 
the program and to be better able to 
weigh the merits and demerits of what 
is being done. 

I would argue that making this 
change from 8 years to 3 years is a crit- 
ical one if we are truly serious about 
integrating programs and reforming 
the system. Seldom do we give an 8- 
year authorization. That is a long au- 
thorization. 

While I can understand some of the 
merits of the argument of the Senator 
from Massachusetts, I really believe 
that it will not allow us to be able to 
give the attention that we need to give 
to the integration of the various pro- 
grams. 

If we have an 8-year authorization 
out there, we are not going to be forced 
to really review the success or failure 
of this program for a full 8 years, when 
the program is scheduled to end. 

We may say that we will hold hear- 
ings and provide some insight into this, 
but we seldom do. That has been my 
concern. I am not aware of a single pro- 
gram that Congress has authorized for 
such a long period of time in this par- 
ticular area of interest. 

Lack of oversight has continued to be 
а perennial problem when it comes to 
any program, and job training pro- 
grams in particular. Rarely do we take 
the time to look back at programs we 
have enacted to determine if they are 
working as we intended. 

That is why, Mr. President, I believe 
changing the authorization to 3 years 
is an important part of this initiative 
that will force us to be far more vigi- 
lant in giving oversight to this initia- 
tive. 
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I yield the floor. 

Mr. KENNEDY addressed the Chair. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, as we 
mentioned before, in terms of trying to 
encourage these different departures 
and new directions in stability and cer- 
tainty in terms of the integrity of the 
program, obviously there will be a re- 
view of these programs. But, I would 
say, by and large, the overwhelming 
majority of the people involved in the 
programs say unless you have some de- 
gree of certainty, unless we know this 
program, if we do it right, whether it is 
8 years or 5 years, has a defined period 
of time, then the chances of its suc- 
cesses are marginal. 

Second, you have the annual appro- 
priations that review these programs 
year in and year out. 

I think, third, we have seen, both in 
terms of the work that our committee 
is going to be doing in the area of dis- 
located programs and other programs, 
that we are going to be working closely 
on these programs. And, quite frankly, 
we do, in some areas of public policy, 
not even have annual periods of time. 
We authorize virtually without limita- 
tion in terms of years. 

It is reasonable. We want account- 
ability and review. But we want to bal- 
ance that against a period of certainty 
and stability. 

I think the recommendations for the 
time were put in that kind of context. 
Given the ability of the Senate and the 
House to review these annually in 
terms of the appropriations—and I 
think there are very scarce resources 
in terms of the kinds of domestic dis- 
cretionary programs that this will be 
funded by, there will be a very high, in- 
tense review, I think, as there is cur- 
rently on all domestic discretionary 
programs. I think we ought to at least 
give this the opportunity to work and 
not hamstring it right from the begin- 
ning. So we would resist this. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. SIMON. Mr. President, I concur 
completely with what my colleague 
from Massachusetts has to stay. 

Under the amendment by the Senator 
from Kansas, this would be a 3-year au- 
thorization. And it really, you know, 
takes a little while to get a program up 
and going. Secretary Riley and Sec- 
retary Reich are eager on this, so I 
think this one is going to move fairly 
quickly. 

If this were a cutting back from 8 
years to 6 years, something like that, I 
think that could be considered. And I 
have spoken to my colleague from Mas- 
sachusetts about that. But a 3-year au- 
thorization, I do not think is realistic. 

I would be happy to join the Senator 
from Kansas at any point she wants to 
hold a hearing to see how the thing is 
going. Let us review it. It does not 
need just to be the Appropriations 
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Committee that takes a look at this. 
But I think we have to have more than 
a 3-year authorization. 

Mrs. KASSEBAUM. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Under the regular order, time is 
not charged. 

The clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. DURENBERGER. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

The Chair will inquire of the Senator 
whether he is speaking on the bill or on 
the amendment of the Senator from 
Kansas? 

Mr. DURENBERGER. Mr. President, 
I am speaking оп the bill. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. We are under a time limit, the 
Chair would notify the Senator from 
Minnesota, on the bill. One would need 
to yield time. 

Mr. SIMON. Mr. President, I yield 5 
minutes. 

Mr. DURENBERGER. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent I may speak 
for 5 minutes on the bill and 5 minutes 
on one of the Kassebaum amendments. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

Mr. DURENBERGER. I understand I 
have been yielded time for that purpose 
as well. I hope I did this right. 

Mr. President, I thank you very 
much for clarifying the situation. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. DURENBERGER. Mr. President, 
I rise today to urge my colleagues to 
give their strong support to the 
School-to-Work Opportunities Act. I 
became the lead Republican cosponsor 
of the School-to-Work Act because the 
bill is consistent, in my view, with so 
many basic Republican principles like 
bottom-up program development, 
strong community involvement, pro- 
gram consolidation, and a limited role 
for the Federal Government. The re- 
ality is the School-to-Work Opportuni- 
ties Act provides seed money, technical 
assistance to States and communities 
in order to encourage and facilitate lo- 
cally developed, locally operated, 1о- 
cally administered school-to-work 
transition programs. And as I get into 
my statement, I will illustrate what I 
mean by “local” and “community,” in 
terms of my own community. 

It builds on existing programs and it 
removes existing barriers that States 
and employers now face in making al- 
ternative ways of learning job skills a 
real option. 

The programs supported by the legis- 
lation will help bring together employ- 
ers, educators, government, labor, ev- 
eryone—I will, again, illustrate that in 
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my statement because it is really hap- 
pening in my community—in true part- 
nerships, to provide training and op- 
portunities so that all our Nation's 
young people can compete for higher 
skilled, higher wage jobs. 

Because the success of sO many 
American businesses depends largely 
on their ability to attract a high- 
skilled workforce, this initiative will 
also help U.S. companies to thrive in 
an increasingly competitive global 
marketplace. 

I really should begin this by thank- 
ing my colleagues—the chairman of the 
committee; the ranking member of the 
committee; and my colleague from 
Kansas, Senator KASSEBAUM—from 
whom I have learned so much about 
this. I thank Senator SIMON, Senator 
HATFIELD, Senator JEFFORDS, Senator 
BOND, and others who, through their 
cosponsorship, helped make this a bi- 
partisan initiative—through their 
sponsorship, in the case of my col- 
league from Illinois. 

I know these people truly understand 
the hope the School-to-Work Opportu- 
nities Act holds for our Nation’s chil- 
dren and employers. 

The Secretary of Labor—not really 
an instrument of bringing this to our 
attention; I think most of us learned 
this from our own communities and we 
have learned at least what to do about 
it from our colleagues—but the Sec- 
retary of Labor has made it a very im- 
portant part of the administration’s 
new approach to education and the 
workplace. 

As I mentioned, my colleague from 
Illinois, Senator SIMON, has always 
been trying to teach us something 
about the connection to education, and 
what is it all for? He is one of the bet- 
ter educators, in so many ways, among 
our colleagues here in the Senate. He 
and his staff, I think, have stimulated 
all of us to think more appropriately 
about the role that Federal legislation 
should play in making education relate 
to the workplace and, in particular, to 
take advantage of this new locality-by- 
locality definition of what is commu- 
nity when we talk about bringing all of 
these various forms of education to- 
gether. 

So I think this is one of those unique 
times when all of us can celebrate a 
very constructive relationship among 
the people involved in this part of the 
process in our own communities on all 
these education and training issues. To 
me it has been a great source of pride 
to have worked on this and have it 
come to the floor today. 

At this stage, Mr. President, I really 
want to thank the people who make 
my being here possible, the people in 
Minnesota, particularly Minnesota 
business, labor, education, and govern- 
ment leaders, all of whom have given 
their knowledge, enthusiasm, commit- 
ment, and time to help make the 
School-to-Work Opportunities Act even 
better. 
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In the last several months, I spent a 
great deal of time getting what we call 
around here constructive input on this 
legislation from so many people in 
Minnesota. It makes my head swim to 
try to identify them, which I am going 
to do here in a little bit. They are real- 
ly involved in apprenticeships, school- 
to-work training and they are doing 
that at the State and local level in 
Minnesota. 

It is the overwhelming support of 
these Minnesotans which has guided 
my efforts and reinforced my own com- 
mitment to help Senator SIMON and the 
administration in building even broad- 
er support for the legislation. 

Let me give just several of the impor- 
tant contributions from Minnesota 
that have been part of the bill. Based 
on recommendations from Minnesota: 

We strengthened provisions of the 
bill to assure consultation and collabo- 
ration among all key players, but en- 
sure that State Governors bear ulti- 
mate responsibility and accountability 
for State school-to-work plans. 

We added statutory and report lan- 
guage that broadened the definition of 
school-to-work opportunities in order 
to make it clear, one, that school-to- 
work opportunities, including career 
exploration and other less formal 
workplace learning programs, should 
begin much earlier than the 11th grade, 
in many cases as early as elementary, 
middle, and junior high; second, school- 
to-work opportunities may be linked to 
part-time employment and emerging 
community service and service learn- 
ing initiatives all of which Minneso- 
tans consider an integral part of State- 
based education reform. 

Mr. President, we added at the re- 
quest of Minnesotans an entire section 
in the bill creating a Federal clearing- 
house in order to encourage replication 
of successful programs and to facilitate 
interstate collaboration in research 
and other opportunity areas. 

Finally, we added a section of the bill 
which streamlines and strengthens pro- 
visions allowing Federal mandates to 
be waived. 

The many Minnesotans who offered 
me their guidance on the bill should be 
very proud that their contributions are 
now part of the legislation before us 
today. 

In particular, I want to recognize 
Tom Triplett, president of the Min- 
nesota Business Partnership; Larry 
Perlman, CEO of Ceridian Corp.; Jean 
Dunn, executive director of the Min- 
nesota Teamsters Service Bureau. 
There is a spectacular Minnesotan. 

I also want to call attention to the 
assistance given to me in recommend- 
ing improvements in the bill by Dale 
Jorgenson, the youth apprenticeship 
coordinator at Minnesota Technology, 
Inc.; Tom Berg from the Minnesota De- 
partment of Education; Mick Coleman 
from the Minnesota Technical College 
System. 
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I ask unanimous consent that a com- 
plete list of the many Minnesota lead- 
ers in education, labor, and govern- 
ment who contributed to the School- 
to-Work Opportunities Act be printed 
in the RECORD at the conclusion of my 
remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. DURENBERGER. Mr. President, 
in addition, I would like to thank three 
groups of people I met with in Min- 
nesota during the January recess, 
trudging through the snow, who are 
now designing school-to-work pro- 
grams that could be assisted by the 
legislation. 

The first of these, first on so many of 
these creative ways of approaching 
these issues, is the teamsters in Twin 
Cities, the Teamsters Service Bureau 
in particular, working with the Service 
Employees Union, the Communications 
Workers Union, with educators and em- 
ployers on an exciting program called 
Skills for Tomorrow. 

Under this workplace literacy 
project, employees in the trucking, 
health care, and telecommunications 
industries are learning valuable job 
skills in special classes taught during 
the regular work day. 

In addition to the workplace literacy 
project, the Teamster Service Bureau 
is also partner with other business and 
education organizations in establishing 
a new charter public school that would 
use youth apprenticeships as one of the 
main means of teaching and learning. 

The other two groups I met with in- 
clude educators, labor, and hospital of- 
ficials in the Twin Cities and in the 
Duluth-Cloquet, MN, areas who are de- 
signing new youth apprenticeship pro- 
grams in several different health care 
occupations. 

Many Members know of my strong 
interest in health care reform. I must 
say, I was struck as I listened to both 
these groups during the January recess 
at how important the fundamental 
changes we are talking about today are 
in preparing Americans for work and 
how important they will be to our abil- 
ity to achieve the kind of cost savings 
and other changes we all so desperately 
need in America’s health care system. 

Finally, I want to recognize the con- 
tributions of Dr. David Johnson from 
the University of Minnesota’s National 
Transition Network. 

In his testimony before the Labor 
and Human Resources Committee, Dr. 
Johnson expressed the importance of 
ensuring the School-to-Work Opportu- 
nities Act promotes opportunities for 
all Americans, including those young 
Americans with disabilities. Dr. John- 
son’s recommendations and guidance, 
along with the contributions of the en- 
tire disability community, formed the 
basis for a set of modifications submit- 
ted by Senator HARKIN and myself that 
are now incorporated into this bill as 
well. 
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As a result, the programs supported 
by the School-to-Work Opportunities 
Act now guarantee full and meaningful 
participation by all Americans with 
disabilities. 

Mr. President, in addition to the 
changes I previously mentioned, I am 
encouraged by the interest I received 
from my colleague from Illinois and 
other members of the Labor Commit- 
tee in continuing to collaborate on our 
common objectives during the coming 
reauthorization of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act, as well as all 
other education and job training pro- 
posals, welfare reform and other initia- 
tives we will consider later this year. 

I know that Senator KASSEBAUM, in 
particular, would prefer that we deal 
with more fundamental reform of our 
numerous existing job training pro- 
grams prior to adopting this bill. To 
her and to others who share this view, 
let me say I strongly support the need 
for a fundamental overhaul of this Na- 
tion’s job training program. 

I must also say I particularly appre- 
ciate the fact that each time we come 
оп опе of these things, she says, Why 
can’t we reorganize this thing so we 
don’t have so many separate organiza- 
tions, agencies, programs,” and so 
forth. Let us start looking at the whole 
person rather than categorizing these 
folks. There are too many different 
programs апа different funding 
streams. There are too many different 
priorities and targets that overlap sin- 
gle people. 

My personal preference would be to 
leave the design of these programs and 
setting of priorities and how funds 
should be spent to the State and local 
level, not the Federal level. I believe 
the legislation before us is consistent 
with that preference, and I believe that 
working together on a bipartisan basis 
with the administration we will have 
opportunities this year to accomplish 
the objectives that both Senator 
KASSEBAUM and I share. 

Let me say in this regard that I in- 
tend to support Senator KASSEBAUM’s 
amendment that would give States 
more flexibility in integrating and 
combining Federal funds and existing 
State programs in order to develop and 
implement more effective school-to- 
work programs. 

I hope, in conclusion, that my col- 
leagues on both sides of the aisle will 
join those of us who have spoken today 
in support of this very important legis- 
lation. The School-to-Work Opportuni- 
ties Act really comes from our commu- 
nities. It comes from our workplaces 
and it comes from our schools. There- 
fore, in my experience in Minnesota, I 
must say, Mr. President, it does rep- 
resent a very significant step forward 
in supporting initiatives at the State 
and local level that make the kind of 
changes we need in how we both teach 
and how we learn. 

Thank you, Mr. President. I yield the 
floor. 
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EXHIBIT 1 
SOURCES OF MINNESOTA INPUT 

Summaries of the School-to-Work Oppor- 
tunities Act—and an invitation to comment 
or make suggestions for changes—were 
mailed in early August to more then 350 Min- 
nesotans in state and local government, 
business and labor organizations, educators, 
and others. A number of individuals and or- 
ganizations responded or were contacted di- 
rectly. Among those whose suggestions 
formed the basis for these recommendations 
were: 

STATE GOVERNMENT, EDUCATION 

Allison England, Office of Governor Arne 
Carlson, Thomas Berg, Minnesota Depart- 
ment of Education; Mike Coleman, youth ap- 
prenticeship coordinator, Minnesota Tech- 
nical Colleges, John Harback, instructor, 
Northeast Metro Technical College, John 
Lennes, Commissioner, Minnesota Depart- 
ment of Labor and Industry, Tony Scallon, 
Director, Skills For Tomorrow Charter 
School, Russell O. Smith, Superintendent, 
Cloquet Public Schools, Nick Waldoch, 
youth apprenticeship coordinator, Minnesota 
Department of Education. 

BUSINESS AND LABOR LEADERS 

Tom Triplett, President, Minnesota Busi- 
ness Partnership, Paula Prahl, Education 
Policy Director, Honeywell, Lawrence Perl- 
man, CEO, Ceridian; and Chair, Business 
Roundtable Task Force on Workforce Train- 
ing and Development, Robert Unterberger, 
General Manager, IBM Corporation, Roch- 
ester, Jean Dunn, Executive Director, Min- 
nesota Teamsters Service Center, Steve 
Gilbertson, union representative, Local 789, 
United Food and Commercial Workers 
Union. 

OTHER 

Dale Jorgenson, Minnesota Technology, 
Inc., Carol Truesdell, Executive Director, 
Minneapolis Youth Trust, Rich Cairn, serv- 
ice learning consultant; and former deputy 
director, National Youth Leadership Council. 

Mr. SIMON. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 1 minute. 

I simply want to thank the Senator 
for Minnesota for his comments. I am 
pleased to be associated with him in 
this effort. But let me add one other 
thing. 

I have been around this body, the 
Senate, and the House long enough to 
see frequently when Members announce 
their retirement, then you hardly ever 
see them participating in anything. It 
says something about the personal 
character of DAVID DURENBERGER that 
he continues to be just as vigorous, 
just as active after announcing he is 
not going to be running for reelection 
as he was before. I am very proud to be 
associated with him in this body. 

Mrs. KASSEBAUM. Mr. President, 
while we may differ on the support ul- 
timately of this legislation, I, too, wish 
to commend the Senator from Min- 
nesota for his very constructive ap- 
proach on the school-to-work legisla- 
tion. As Senator DURENBERGER out- 
lined, he talked to many people. He 
thought about it. He worked with 
many different concerns on this legis- 
lation, and that is how good legislation 
should be achieved. 

So I certainly value his contribution 
and am particularly pleased he is going 
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to support the amendment on giving 
the States a waiver as well. 

I thank the Senator. 

Mr. DURENBERGER. Mr. President, 
might I be yielded a minute on the 
amendment so that I might respond? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator is recognized. There 
is no time limit. 

Mr. DURENBERGER. Mr. President, 
I am prompted to say two things іп ad- 
dition to speaking of my gratitude for 
the opportunity to serve with these 
two wonderful Midwest colleagues from 
whom I have learned so much. 

First, I think Iam a lucky person be- 
cause I represent a State like Min- 
nesota and people are never satisfied 
with anything going as well as it could 
so they are constantly wanting to do 
better, to do more, and so forth. So it 
is a really easy people to represent be- 
cause people are always telling you 
where to go and what to do, and so 
forth, and so the compliments are for 
my constituency. 

Second, right now, in response to 
what both my colleagues said, I think 
I have about 330 days remaining on my 
term, some of which are recess days, 
some of which are adjournment days, 
so maybe that cuts it in half, some- 
thing like that. There seems to be an 
awful lot remaining to do that I have 
noticed accumulated on my watch. 

So I wish to say to my colleagues it 
is no accident that I am here. There is 
a lot to do. There are only 100 of us to 
do it. I have pledged to you that I will 
be back here at every opportunity to 
help you, and that includes probably 
some time in 1995 and beyond where 
the spirit so moves me. 

I thank my colleagues and I yield the 
floor. 

I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The presence of a quorum has 
been raised. The clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. GRASSLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection? Without objec- 
tion, it is so ordered. 

Mr. GRASSLEY. I further ask, Mr. 
President, to speak for 9 or 10 minutes 
as if in morning business. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection? Without objec- 
tion, it is so ordered. 

Mr. GRASSLEY. I thank the Chair. 


REOPENING THE M ACCOUNTS AT 
DOD 


Mr. GRASSLEY. Mr. President, last 
week I came to the floor of the Senate 
and made some very critical remarks 
about Comptroller General Bowsher’s 
recent decision to reopen the M ac- 
counts at the Department of Defense or 
DOD. 
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Congress passed a law in 1990 that 
phased out those accounts by Septem- 
ber 30, 1993. Now, Mr. Bowsher wants to 
reopen the doors to the magic vault or 
M accounts by just a crack, he prom- 
ises, to correct $130 million clerical er- 
rors. 

I fear that Mr. Bowsher, the national 
money copy, has given DOD the green 
light to proceed further down the road 
to fiscal mismanagement. 

I fear Mr. Bowsher’s decision will 
help to undermine discipline and integ- 
rity of financial management within 
the Government. 

This is strong medicine, I know, but 
the facts tell me the criticism is de- 
served. 

Over the years, I have been very com- 
plimentary of Mr. Bowsher’s work. He 
has cooperated with me on a number of 
important projects. He has helped Con- 
gress exercise oversight. He has been a 
faithful watchdog at the entrance to 
the U.S. Treasury. 

But in this particular case, I have to 
disagree with him. He made a bad deci- 
sion. 

My concerns about Mr. Bowsher flow 
directly from his recent decision to re- 
open the Department of Defense or 
DOD M accounts. 

The decision that authorizes DOD to 
reopen the M accounts is laid down in 
a document entitled Department of 
the Treasury Request for Opinion on 
Account Closing Provisions of the Fis- 
cal Year 1991 National Defense Author- 
ization Act,” No. В-251287, Dated Sep- 
tember 29, 1993. 

Mr. President, when I spoke about 
the issue on the floor last week, I ex- 
amined the weak legal foundation for 
the decision and urged Mr. Bowsher to 
withdraw it. 

I did not have enough time to get 
into the issues surrounding what is 
called unmatched disbursements. That 
is what I would like to do today. 

Mr. President, I feel that Mr. 
Bowsher’s decision gives tacit approval 
to improper accounting practices 
which breed unmatched disbursements. 

These improper procedures and their 
unfortunate by-product are totally in- 
consistent with the spirit and intent of 
all provisions of law governing finance 
and accounting. 

Unmatched disbursements, I fear, are 
the principal driver behind Mr. 
Bowsher’s decision. 

Unmatched disbursements are Gov- 
ernment checks that have been cashed 
and returned to the Treasury but Gov- 
ernment accountants are unable to 
match and post those checks to the 
correct accounts. 

Mr. President, DOD is thought to 
have about 50 billion dollars’ worth of 
unmatched disbursements right now. 
The figure could well be higher than 
that. Nobody knows for sure. 

A multibillion-dollar pool of un- 
matched disbursements—from the 
point of view of a Pentagon bureau- 
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crat—has all the advantages of another 
slush fund. Unmatched disbursements 
can hide cost overruns, over- 
obligations, unauthorized expenditures, 
and even illegal payments. 

Mr. President, I fear Mr. Bowsher’s 
decision condones sloppy bookkeeping 
at the Pentagon. 

I refer here to the discussion on page 
6 of the decision document, В-251287 
dated September 29, 1993, that I placed 
in the RECORD last week. 

Mr. President, I would like to warn 
my colleagues. This is arcane, com- 
plicated language, but it is important. 
It goes right to the heart of the issue. 

Please listen carefully. 

This is how Mr. Bowsher blesses the 
ugly procedure: 

If a disbursement that was made before 
cancellation of an appropriation account 
cannot be matched with a recorded obliga- 
tion of a canceled account, but DOD can es- 
tablish to the satisfaction of Treasury that 
the disbursement represents payment of a 
valid unrecorded obligation otherwise prop- 
erly chargeable against the canceled appro- 
priation account, the Treasury may adjust 
the canceled account balance to reflect the 
disbursement. 

The idea of being unable to match a 
check to a recorded obligation is bad 
enough, but the thought of then allow- 
ing DOD to scour the countryside in 
search of an unrecorded obligation to 
cover the check is disgusting. 

Mr. President, we are looking at the 
point where control over the peoples’ 
money is breaking down, and Comp- 
troller General Bowsher is right there 
in the middle of it. I fear he is making 
himself a party to the problem. 

Government checks that cannot be 
matched with corresponding entries in 
accounting records are a danger sig- 
nal—a red warning flag. 

If Government checks are returned to 
the Treasury but cannot be matched up 
with recorded obligations, then it is 
time to call in the FBI, lock the doors, 
seal up safes and filing cabinets and 
launch a top-to-botton investigation. 
Questions must be answered. Lot’s of 
questions. Were illegal or improper 
payments made? To whom? Why? Was 
money stolen? Is there a violation of 
Federal criminal law? 

The national money cop, the Comp- 
troller General, should not be giving 
the go-ahead signal on unmatched dis- 
bursements. 

Mr. Bowsher’s decision appears to do 
exactly that. 

Mr. President, the existence of unre- 
corded obligations and expenditures at 
the DOD makes one thing very clear to 
me: Financial management at the Pen- 
tagon has collapsed. 

And Comptroller General Bowsher 
should not dredge up a legal gimmick 
to bless it. 

For the ordinary citizen, unmatched 
disbursements are like writing checks 
but never filling out the stub and not 
knowing how much money is left over 
or which bills have been paid. 
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This practice is unacceptable. It 
must not be tolerated. 

That is why DOD cannot audit the 
books. That is why the Defense Busi- 
ness Operations Fund or DBOF cannot 
comply with the Chief Financial Offi- 
cers Act of 1990. 

The failure to record obligations and 
expenditures in ledgers and to link 
those transactions to the proper appro- 
priations accounts is totally inconsist- 
ent with the law of the land. 

The required linkage between obliga- 
tions and expenditures must be estab- 
lished before a payment is made. If pre- 
liminary commitment accounting 
work is done, then disbursements could 
be quickly and easily posted to the 
proper accounts. 

Mr. Bowsher does not dispute this 
fact. He says, 

I share your concern about the failure of 
the agencies to record obligations and ex- 
penditures as they occur and agree this prac- 
tice has exacerbated the problem of un- 
matched disbursements. 

Yet his decision would give DOD fi- 
nancial managers an indefinite amount 
of time to make the necessary account- 
ing hookups. 

But how long should that take: 5 
days, 1 week, 1 month, 6 months, a 
year, or 5 years? What is it? 

The Comptroller General does not 
seem to know the answer. 

The Treasury will give DOD until 
May 31, 1994. DOD wanted a year or 
more. 

I had also asked Mr. Bowsher to help 
me craft legislation to eliminate un- 
matched disbursements. 

But Mr. Bowsher says current law is 
satisfactory. It already requires Gov- 
ernment officials to record obligations 
and expenditures. 

This is what Mr. Bowsher says: 

I think the statutes are clear with regard 
to the requirement for the proper recording 
of obligations and expenditures. What I 
think needs improvement is the execution of 
the requirement of these statutes. 

What the Comptroller General is tell- 
ing us is this: DOD is not complying 
with the law. 

Yet Mr. Bowsher’s decision tries to 
make noncompliance look more legiti- 
mate. 

Mr. President, I would like to direct 
the next logical question to Mr. 
Bowsher: 

Mr. Bowsher, what do we need to do 
to bring DOD into compliance with 
these laws? 

Mr. Bowsher’s decision sends the 
wrong message to the financial man- 
agement community: sloppy book- 
keeping is OK. 

Mr. Bowsher needs to send a clear, 
unambiguous signal to the financial 
managers at the Pentagon: Obligations 
and disbursements should be recorded 
immediately—as they occur. 

Anything short of that is unaccept- 
able. 

Mr. President, I will have much more 
to say on the question of unmatched 
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disbursements in 
months ahead. 

Mr. President, I hope to have more to 
say on this question of unmatched dis- 
bursements in the weeks and months, 
until we either take care of this by 
changing law, or until we take care of 
this by seeing that the existing law is 
honored by those responsible for its 
faithful execution. 

I yield the floor. 

I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD. Madam President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mrs. 
FEINSTEIN). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. BYRD. Madam President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may speak 
out of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The Senator is recognized. 


the weeks and 


ET TU, PEOPLE? 


Mr. BYRD. Madam President, from 
time to time here on the Senate floor, 
I have decried declining standards of 
education in our society, sliding levels 
of literacy among increasing numbers 
of our citizens, and a disturbing spread 
of inaccurate and undisciplined schol- 
arship, even at some of the higher 
echelons of American education. 

Unfortunately, the First Law of the 
decay of civilizations seems to be that, 
paralleling monetary experience, Bad 
culture drives out good culture.” 

Thus, bad music overwhelms good 
music. Bad taste destroys good taste. 
Bad literature drives out good lit- 
erature. 

And, I might add, apparently, igno- 
rance often displaces fact. 

Shakespeare said: 

. . . Ignorance is the curse of God, knowl- 
edge the wing wherewith we fly to heaven. 

As a case in point, I cite the Feb- 
ruary 7, 1994, issue of People magazine. 

People has never purported to be a 
scholarly publication. However, as a 
premier offering of Time-Life, Inc., 
People has proved to be a cut far above 
the prolific tabloids found prominently 
near the checkout stands of most su- 
permarkets. 

However, on page 93 of the February 
7, 1994, issue of People, one finds this 
assertion, Jubilee, for example, comes 
from the Bantu word juba, a popular 
plantation dance dating back to the 
18th century.” 

Madam President, ‘‘jubilee’’ does no 
such thing! 

As thousands of American school 
children might have known 60 or 70 
years ago from the widespread study of 
Latin in our public schools, jubilee“ 
comes from the Latin verb jubilare, 
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meaning to shout“ or “to rejoice,” 
which is to say that the Romans were 
using that word and the Latin equiva- 
lents that sprang from it and into Eng- 
lish—‘‘jubilation,’’ “jubilant,” ‘‘jubi- 
late, and such—as much as nearly 
3,000 years before any plantation 
dances were being performed on the 
North American continent. 

Further, in Leviticus 25 in the He- 
brew Bible and the Christian Old Testa- 
ment, one reads about “the year of ju- 
bilee,“ long before plantation dances 
were ever heard of in the South. This 
goes by hundreds and hundreds and 
hundreds of years. An ancient Jewish 
celebration the year of jubilee” was 
an ancient Jewish celebration lasting 
12 months, either every 25 or 50 years, 
during which all bondsmen were set 
free, all mortgaged lands restored to 
their original owners, and the land was 
left fallow. Further, Hebrew carries the 
word yobel, which translate as ram's 
horn,” a ceremonial instrument that 
was sounded ritually to announce holy 
occasions such аз the year of jubilee,” 
and the apparent source of the Hebrew 
equivalent for jubilee.“ 

According to Biblical scholars, the 
Book of Leviticus, in which the word 
“jubilee” is prominently found, took 
its final form by the 6th century B.C. 
And from the Hebrew into the English, 
the word jubilee“ was carried over 
into the King James Version of the 
Bible, which was first printed and pub- 
lished during the years 1604-1611, well 
before 1619, when the first slaves were 
landed at Jamestown. 

Again, this was before plantation 
dances were taking place down South. 

Thus, Madam President, neither the 
Romans, the Jews, or the English of 
1600 A.D. had an opportunity to know 
anything about plantation dances per- 
formed in the American South, which 
occurred long after the word jubilee“ 
had entered the Latin, Hebrew, and 
English vocabularies. 

I point this faux pas out not to exco- 
riate People magazine as much as to 
again underline the decline of popular 
culture in our country. As I indicated, 
six or seven decades ago, U.S. school 
children would have recognized jubilee 
from their Latin classwork. 

Further, six or seven decades ago, 
millions of churchgoers and members 
of adult Sunday school classes would 
have recognized jubilee from their 
knowledge of the Old Testament—the 
Book of Leviticus. 

But today, a publication as glossy 
and apparently as sophisticated as Peo- 
ple magazine can print a false citing 
that at one time might not have gotten 
past a proofreader with a high school 
diploma. 

Unfortunately, Madam President, un- 
less the standards by which we meas- 
ure educated men and women are 
raised, and unless the goals of edu- 
cation itself are geared to rising and 
increasingly demanding world expecta- 
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tions, the price that our society and 
economy will pay will be far more ex- 
acting than inaccuracies in a glossy ce- 
lebrity gossip magazine. That price 
will be increasing illiteracy among 
millions of Americans and a plunge in 
the standard of living taken for grant- 
ed by most Americans today. 

Indeed, one of the signs of the decay 
of the Roman Empire and the dawn of 
the Dark Ages was a rise of sloppiness 
in the writing and speaking of daily 
language, the spread of ignorance 
about history and the past, and the dis- 
placement of fact and truth by super- 
stition and falsehood. Is it possible 
that, even in this dawning space age, 
we stand simultaneously on the preci- 
pice of a new Dark Age? 

Perhaps only time and the reasser- 
tion of accuracy, discipline, and rigor- 
ous scholarship will halt the current 
slide into cultural barbarism and the 
rotting away of standards of truth evi- 
dent too often in contemporary com- 
munication, writing, and research. Let 
us hope that it is not too late. 

Good, sound education gives us hope. 

True hope is swift, and flies with swallow's 
wings; 

Kings it makes gods, and meaner creatures 
kings. 

Valentine, speaking to Proteus in the 
Two Gentlemen of Verona, and refer- 
ring to his dearly beloved Silvia, said: 

And I as rich in having such a jewel 

As twenty seas, if all their sand were pearl, 

The water nectar, and the rocks pure gold. 

Valentine could just as well have 
been speaking of a good, solid, well- 
rounded education: 

And I as rich in having such a jewel 

As twenty seas, if all their sand were pearl, 

The water nectar, and the rocks pure gold. 

Madam President, I yield the floor. 

I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ab- 
sence of a quorum has been suggested. 
The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. GREGG. Madam President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


SCHOOL-TO-WORK OPPORTUNITIES 
ACT 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the bill. 

Mr. GREGG. Madam President, what 
is the current business of the Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The cur- 
rent business is amendment No. 1425, 
which is pending. 

Mr. GREGG. Madam President, I ask 
unanimous consent to lay aside that 
amendment and that it be in order for 
me to offer an amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? There being none, it is so or- 
dered. 
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AMENDMENT NO. 1426 
(Purpose: To establish a limitation on 
unfunded Federal mandates) 

Mr. GREGG. Madam President, I 
send an amendment to the desk and 
ask for its immediate consideration. I 
understand it has been cleared by both 
sides. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report the amendment. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
N proposes an amendment numbered 
1426. 

Mr. GREGG. Madam President, I ask 
unanimous consent that reading of the 
amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

At the appropriate place in title V, insert 
the following: 

БЕС. . ADDITIONAL FEDERAL REQUIREMENTS. 

(a) PURPOSE.—The purpose of this section 
is to ensure that the funds provided under 
this Act cannot be utilized by the Federal 
Government to contribute to an unfunded 
Federal mandate. 

(b) REQUIREMENTS.—Subject to subsection 
(c) and notwithstanding any other provision 
of Federal law, no provision of Federal law 
shall require a State, in order to receive 
funds under this Act, to comply with any 
Federal requirement, other than a require- 
ment of this Act as in effect on the effective 
date of this Act. 

(c) RULE OF CONSTRUCTION.—Any provision 
of Federal statutory or regulatory law, in ef- 
fect on or after the effective date of this Act, 
shall be subject to subsection (b) unless such 
law explicitly excludes the application of 
subsection (b) by reference to this section. 

Mr. GREGG. Madam President, I 
would like to thank the distinguished 
senior Senator from Illinois and his 
staff for their hard work in reaching 
agreements on the amendment that I 
offered, especially the unfunded man- 
dates. Additionally, I would like to ask 
Senator SIMON if he will help to ensure 
that the amendments we have agreed 
upon will be protected in conference 
with the other body. 

Mr. SIMON. Madam President, I 
would like to assure the Senator from 
New Hampshire that I am committed 
to supporting the Senate language dur- 
ing conference with the House. 

Mr. GREGG. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the amendment be agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the unanimous consent? 

Mr. SIMON. Madam President, we 
have looked at the amendment. It is 
perfectly proper. It is my understand- 
ing from the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire that the Senator from Kansas has 
also agreed to it, so we are very pleased 
to accept the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment (No. 1426) was agreed 
to. 
Mr. SIMON. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was agreed to. 
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Mr. BYRD. I move to lay that motion 
on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
seeks recognition? 

Mr. SIMON. Madam President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ab- 
sence of a quorum has been suggested. 
The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. GRASSLEY. Madam President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

———— 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 


Mr. GRASSLEY. Madam President, 
this unanimous-consent agreement has 
been cleared on both sides of the aisle. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate return to consideration of 5. 
1150, that Senator KENNEDY’s amend- 
ment No. 1421 be withdrawn, and that I 
be permitted to modify my amend- 
ment, No. 1388, with the language I now 
send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


——— 


GOALS 2000: EDUCATE AMERICA 
ACT 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report. 
The legislative clerk read as follows: 


A bill (S. 1150) to improve learning and 
teaching by providing a national framework 
for education reform; to promote the re- 
search, consensus building, and systemic 
changes needed to ensure equitable edu- 
cational opportunities and high levels of 
educational achievement for all American 
students; to provide a framework for reau- 
thorization of all Federal education pro- 
grams; to promote the development and 
adoption of a voluntary national system of 
skill standards and certifications, and for 
other purposes. 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill. 

The amendment (No. 1421) was with- 
drawn. 

The amendment (No. 1388) was modi- 
fied as follows: 

At the appropriate place in the bill, insert 
the following: 

БЕС. . PROTECTION OF PUPILS. 

Section 439 of the General Education Pro- 

visions Act is amended to read as follows: 
PROTECTION OF PUPIL RIGHTS 

SEc. 439. (a) All instructional materials, in- 
cluding teacher's manuals, films, tapes, or 
other supplementary material which will be 
used in connection with any survey, analy- 
sis, or evaluation as part of any applicable 
program shall be available for inspection by 
the parents or guardians of the children. 

(b) No student shall be required, as part of 
any applicable program, to submit to a sur- 
vey, analysis, or evaluation that reveals in- 
formation concerning: 

(1) political affiliations; 
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(2) mental and psychological problems po- 
tentially embarrassing to the student or his 
family; 

(3) sex behavior and attitudes; 

(4) illegal, anti-social, self-incriminating 
and demeaning behavior; 

(5) critical appraisals of other individuals 
with whom respondents have close family re- 
lationships; 

(6) legally recognized privileged or analo- 
gous relationships, such as those of lawyers, 
physicians, and ministers; or 

(7) income (other than that required by law 
to determine eligibility for participation in a 
program or for receiving financial assistance 
under such program), 
without the prior consent of the student (if 
the student is an adult or emancipated 
minor), or in the case of an unemancipated 
minor, without the prior written consent of 
the parent. 

(c) Educational agencies and institutions 
shall give parents and students effective no- 
tice of their rights under this section. 

(d) ENFORCEMENT.—The Secretary shall 
take such action as the Secretary deter- 
mines appropriate to enforce this section, 
except that action to terminate assistance 
provided under an applicable program shall 
be taken only if the Secretary determines 
that— 

(1) there has been a failure to comply with 
such section; and 

(2) compliance with such section cannot be 
secured by voluntary means. 

(e) OFFICE AND REVIEW BOARD.—The Sec- 
retary shall establish or designate an office 
and review board within the Department of 
Education to investigate, , review, 
and adjudicate violations of the rights estab- 
lished under this section. 

Mr. GRASSLEY. Madam President, I 
am not going to take but 30 seconds to 
say this is the amendment I spoke 
about on Friday at considerable length. 
I have had an opportunity to work with 
Senator KENNEDY’s staff, Senator 
KASSEBAUM’s staff, people at the De- 
partment of Education. I feel we have 
worked out a very, very good com- 
promise and this is the compromise 
that is now presented and will be taken 
up tomorrow when we do what is re- 
maining of that bill. 

Mr. ROCKEFELLER. Madam Presi- 
dent, Iam proud today to join Senator 
KENNEDY and the bipartisan coalition 
who have been supporting this impor- 
tant piece of legislation. Goals 2000, 
Educate America Act, is a key effort to 
reform and revitalize our education 
system by focusing on reform at the 
school level. The provisions of this bill 
reaffirm our national education goals 
and it is an investment in converting 
these goals into reality. Such invest- 
ments are long overdue. 

It is worthwhile to emphasize exactly 
what our goals are: 

First, all children will start school 
ready to learn; 

Second, high school graduation rate 
will be at least 90 percent; 

Third, students will achieve a basic 
competency in key subjects of English, 
math, science, foreign language, civics, 
arts, history, economics and geog- 
raphy; 

Fourth, American students will be 
first internationally in math and 
science; 
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Fifth, every citizen will be literate; 
and 

Sixth, every school will be free of 
drugs and violence and offer a dis- 
ciplined environment conducive to 
1 & 

Every parent, teacher, student, and 
citizen should embrace these basic 
goals and work together to achieve 
them by the year 2000. 

I firmly believe that every child 
should be given the opportunity to de- 
velop to his or her full potential. Under 
the Goals 2000 plan, we will widen the 
gateway to an education necessary to 
the full development that many stu- 
dents crave but are unable to possess. 
This program has bipartisan support in 
Congress, and it is a partnership with 
the States and local schools, which are 
the frontlines of our education system. 
While the legislation is voluntary, it 
will provide incentives and encourage- 
ment for local schools to undertake 
bold reform, and over schools flexibil- 
ity to achieve it. 

As a joint endeavor between the Fed- 
eral Government and the States, Goals 
2000 provides Federal leadership in set- 
ting fundamental, voluntary goals, and 
providing incentive to reach them. 
Federal support of education reforms 
can spark innovative programs and ini- 
tiatives across the country. Under this 
plan the States and local schools will 
have help and more opportunity to de- 
velop their own strategies for reform. 
The Federal Government can play a 
pivotal role in promoting reform and 
provide the teachers, parents, and stu- 
dents the resources necessary to re- 
vamp their neighborhood schools. 

At the heart of the Goals 2000 legisla- 
tion are the challenging national per- 
formance standards. These voluntary 
standards will help define what stu- 
dents should know and be able to do in 
many core academic areas, such as 
math, history, science, and English. 
The voluntary standards will be formed 
at the Federal level, but they will act 
as no more than a baseline from which 
States will be encouraged to strive for 
excellence in education. 

A second, and equally important 
function of the Goals 2000 program is 
the continuing education program cre- 
ated for teachers. Continuing profes- 
sional development should be an inte- 
gral part of any job, and too often in 
the teaching profession the same old 
methods are used year after year, with 
diminishing results. Any increase in 
expectations of student performance 
must be coupled with a revitalization 
of the materials and methods employed 
by teachers. Continued retraining pro- 
grams for teachers will enrich course 
content, which, along with higher 
standards, will lead to better student 
performance. 

A third element of Goals 2000 is the 
inclusion of the community approach 
to education: realizing that edu- 
cational responsibilities lie not only 
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with teacher and student but also with 
parents, businesses, community organi- 
zations, and social services. Of these it 
is the parent who takes primary re- 
sponsibility. Parents provide for their 
children the model of action. Parents 
are their children’s first teachers, and 
they need to be involved in their 
child’s education. 

The glue that holds this package to- 
gether is the issue of accountability. 
Schools should be given the resources 
to make necessary changes in their 
methods, and the flexibility to try a 
range of different approaches, but they 
also must be held accountable for their 
results. Federal oversight in this pro- 
gram is minimal. State and commu- 
nity participation in this program is 
completely voluntary. 

As chairman of the National Com- 
mission on Children, I had a unique op- 
portunity to travel across our country 
and talk to young people, parents, and 
teachers. People understand that edu- 
cation is the key to the future for our 
children and our country. Our unani- 
mous, bipartisan report of the National 
Commission on Children included rec- 
ommendations on education and it is 
gratifying to note that the principles 
of reform outlined by the Commission 
are reflected in this important legisla- 
tion. 


SCHOOL-TO-WORK OPPORTUNITIES 
ACT 


Mr. GRASSLEY. Madam President, I 
now ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate resume consideration of S. 1361, 
and that all of the provisions of the 
unanimous consent agreement govern- 
ing S. 1150 remain in effect, and that no 
amendments be in order to amendment 
No. 1388. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
seeks recognition? The Senator from 
Illinois. 

Mr. SIMON. Madam President, I have 
no objection. Senator KENNEDY’s staff 
has informed me what the Senator 
from Iowa suggests is correct, that 
that has been worked out with Senator 
KENNEDY. I am pleased to accommo- 
date the Senator from Iowa once again. 

Mr. GRASSLEY. I thank my col- 
league very much. 

Madam President, I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. HATCH. Madam President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HATCH. Madam President, I ask 
unanimous consent that my remarks 
be considered as in morning business. 
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Тһе PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


THE SITUATION IN FORMER 
YUGOSLAVIA 


Mr. HATCH. Madam President, the 
shocking deaths of 66 innocent people 
in a marketplace in Sarajevo compels 
us to address once again the situation 
of the former Yugoslavia. 

Iam deeply disappointed by the reac- 
tion of the Clinton administration. The 
President’s spokespeople have talked 
about entering another round of point- 
less consultations with our allies. None 
has indicated that this Nation is com- 
mitted to taking action. 

The President himself said that he 
hoped the shocking nature of this 
atrocity would finally compel the two 
sides to negotiate a settlement. But 
the obvious point is that the Serbian 
side—which perpetrated this atrocity— 
is interested not in peace but in con- 
quest. 

I have repeatedly spoken and written 
on this issue during the last 3 years. In 
speaking today, I have a tragic sense of 
deja vu. 

After similar atrocities in the past, 
the Bush and Clinton administrations 
have always said that we have no 
moral duty to respond. They said that 
U.S. interests were not involved, that 
intervention would lead to a quagmire, 
and that our allies had troops on the 
ground who would be imperiled. 

I believe both administrations suf- 
fered from moral and strategic myopia. 
We can help protect innocent people 
without putting U.S. troops on the 
ground. We must do it now. 

There are three issues—whether we 
send arms, whether we employ air 
strikes, and whether we send troops. 

There will be no peace in Bosnia 
until the Serbian aggressors are de- 
feated militarily. And that cannot hap- 
pen until we lift the U.N. arms embar- 
go. 

Many observers argue that we should 
not be involved in any way. The real 
tragedy is that we already are inter- 
vening—but on the wrong side. The 
U.N. arms embargo deprives the Mos- 
lems and the Croatians in Bosnia of the 
means to defend themselves against 
the Serbians who inherited the vast 
military establishment of the former 
Yugoslavia. 

We must enable the Moslems and 
Croatians to defend themselves. It is 
time to lift the embargo, to provide the 
victims of aggression with the means 
to fight back. 

If that requires a withdrawal of the 
troops of our allies, so be it. If the risk 
to those troops prevents us from lifting 
the embargo, it’s time for those troops 
to go home. Madam President, I urge 
the administration to make that clear 
to our allies. 

We should also conduct air strikes on 
the Serbian artillery positions that 
have rained down fire on Sarajevo and 
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other Bosnian cities. The Air Force is 
confident that these strikes can be con- 
ducted at minimal risk and that they 
can succeed. The United Nations has 
asked NATO to grant authority for air 
strikes. 

If we lift the embargo and if we con- 
duct limited air strikes, there would be 
no need to send U.S. troops. Croatians 
and Moslems in Bosnia are ready and 
willing to fight to defend their home- 
land and their families, We do not need 
to take their place. The answer is to 
give them the arms to fight by lifting 
the embargo and send Serbia a signal 
by undertaking air strikes. We do not 
have to risk our own men and women 
in order to respond effectively. 

President Clinton last year declared 
that these cities would be safe havens. 
As we saw this weekend, they are nei- 
ther havens nor safe. The President’s 
policy of endless consultations has 
failed. It’s time for the United States 
to lead and to act, regardless of the po- 
sitions taken by the European powers. 

I have absolutely no doubt in my 
mind that if the administration would 
aggressively and energetically tell the 
European powers we need to change 
this policy, our European friends would 
go along with it. I think everybody is 
disgusted with what has happened, and 
continuing threats and withdrawal is 
not cutting the mustard. 

Madam President, I have been very 
concerned about it. I have been calling 
for this type of action for a long time. 
I do not want American troops on the 
ground in any circumstance, but we 
certainly should not let one side have 
all the advantage over the other while 
waiting for some sort of negotiated 
peace to occur. It is just not going to 
happen. So we have to lift the embargo 
and allow the Moslems and Croats to 
be armed and conduct limited air 
strikes to let the Serbians know we are 
sick of what they are doing to these in- 
nocent people in Sarajevo and other 
areas. 

Madam President, I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ab- 
sence of a quorum has been suggested. 
The clerk, will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. PELL. Madam President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


SCHOOL-TO-WORK OPPORTUNITIES 
ACT 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the bill. 

Mr. PELL. Madam President, I rise 
in strong support of 8. 1361, the School- 
to-Work Opportunities Act of 1993. Iam 
very glad to be an original cosponsor of 
this important administration initia- 
tive, which Senator SIMON introduced 
on August 5 of last year. 
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In developing this legislation, Presi- 
dent Clinton is keeping his commit- 
ment to establish a comprehensive sys- 
tem to help ease the transition from 
school to a changing American work- 
place that increasingly demands highly 
skilled and well-motivated workers. 

Madam President, I strongly believe 
we must continue to emphasize the im- 
portance of obtaining a college edu- 
cation. We must not, however, neglect 
to provide career education and train- 
ing opportunities for the 75 percent of 
our youth who enter the workplace 
without a baccalaureate degree, two- 
thirds of whom have never even been to 
college. 

Far too many of our young people 
have lost hope for a brighter future. 
Despite the best efforts of many dedi- 
cated educators, too many of our sec- 
ondary school students fail to find 
meaningful challenge in the classroom. 
We can help restore that hope and in- 
spire them to realize their full poten- 
tial by giving them the opportunity to 
link what they are learning in the 
classroom to what they can accomplish 
and receive financial reward for in the 
workplace. 

Unlike most of our competitors in 
the global marketplace, we do not have 
a comprehensive, cohesive school-to- 
work system. This bill would build on a 
successful program such as Tech-Prep 
and cooperative education while allow- 
ing for flexibility so the programs can 
best address the needs of each individ- 
ual community to better serve our non- 
college-bound youth. It is a critical 
first step in the process of creating a 
system of life-long learning. 

Madam President, I congratulate 
Secretary of Education Richard Riley, 
and Secretary of Labor Robert Reich, 
for their attention to this issue. I look 
forward to continuing to work with 
them to ensure that the quality school- 
to-work opportunities we seek to pro- 
vide through this legislation become a 
reality. 

I wish to commend the chairman of 
the subcommittee, Senator SIMON, for 
his efforts and that of his able staff to 
accommodate the concerns of other 
Senators. We must thank Senator 
SIMON and the chairman of the full 
committee, Senator KENNEDY, for mov- 
ing this bill another step closer to en- 
actment. 

I hope that we all support this meas- 
ure overwhelmingly. 

Mr. SIMON addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Ilinois. 

Mr. SIMON. Madam President, I 
thank our colleague from Rhode Island. 

Let me just add, it is significant. No 
one in the House or Senate has contrib- 
uted more to education than the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island, and I should 
add not only in education; the National 
Endowment for the Arts is one of his 
monuments, and many other things. Of 
course, in the field of foreign relations 
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he has made a real contribution. His 
cosponsorship is significant, and I am 
pleased to have it. I am pleased to wel- 
come his comments. 

President, I question the 
presence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ab- 
sence of a quorum has been suggested. 
The clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. PRESSLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
WELLSTONE). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The Senator from South Dakota is 
recognized. 

Mr. PRESSLER. Mr. President, in 
just a minute I shall send an amend- 
ment to the desk. First I shall explain 
my amendment. 

May I first ask, is it necessary for me 
to ask the pending amendment be laid 
aside? 

My amendment has been agreed to on 
both sides. I ask unanimous consent 
the pending amendment be laid aside 
for about 5 or 10 minutes while we deal 
with this amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1427 
(Purpose: To provide for assistance to con- 
sortia of congressional districts with low 
population densities for the development 
and establishment of school-to-work oppor- 
tunities systems) 

Mr. PRESSLER. Mr. President, my 
amendment is a very simple one. It tar- 
gets a portion of the funds authorized 
by S. 1861 to States with a low popu- 
lation density. 

My amendment will assist South Da- 
kota, North Dakota, Montana, Wyo- 
ming, Idaho and Alaska in training 
their work force. The average popu- 
lation density for these States is less 
than 12.30 persons per square mile. In 
addition, my amendment permits these 
designated States to seek funding coop- 
eratively. 

While classified as rural, these 
sparsely settled States are confronting 
issues which are unique to their region. 
In an article entitled. How Demo- 
graphic Trends for the Eighties Affect 
Rural and Small-Town Schools,” au- 
thor Joyce Stern, notes that 

The ups and downs of urban schools have 
been well documented for many years. But 
during the eighties, the dynamics of eco- 
nomic change, unemployment, eroding tax 
bases, rising poverty, and significant out- 
migration disrupted rural and small-town 
America, changing family patterns and forc- 
ing educators to rethink approaches. 

In recent years, we have seen an exo- 
dus of young adults from these regions 
and an erosion of the traditional eco- 
nomic bases. Ms. Stern succinctly sum- 
marized some of the problems of South 
Dakota when she observed: 

Moreover, in rural America, where for gen- 
erations the emphasis has been on producing 
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crops, extracting raw materials, and more 
recently, manufacturing products, rapid eco- 
nomic restructuring disrupted many lives. 
At the same time, it has been forcing edu- 
cators to think in new ways about appro- 
priate instructional programs for educating 
rural children and youth, forcing rural 
young people to explore alternatives to their 
parents’ way of life. 

To address the need to restructure 
programs targeting young people, Dr. 
Larry Bright, the dean of education at 
the University of South Dakota [USD] 
has developed an initiative which sup- 
ports the policies and principles delin- 
eated in the school-to-work opportuni- 
ties legislation. My amendment will 
help initiatives like the one proposed 
by Dean Bright. 

USD has introduced a school-to-work 
model in a cluster of rural commu- 
nities in five States. USD is working 
with research universities in Wyoming, 
Idaho, North Dakota, and Montana. 
The universities in these States have 
created a consortium called WINSM. 
They are in the process of linking their 
ideas, faculties, and technologies to 
change the education and training sys- 
tem, focusing on emerging needs of the 
Nation for a highly educated work 
force. The development of this five- 
State School-to-Work Program will 
serve as a model for testing and rep- 
lication in other rural settings in the 
Nation. 

Key points in the WINSM proposal 
according to Dean Bright are: 

Five State involvement with eco- 
nomic development outcomes: Each of 
the five WINSM States will have one 
cluster of rural communities which 
would collaborate with WINSM univer- 
sities and the initial USD site to estab- 
lish a school-to-work model unique to 
the region. The model will require edu- 
cators and business leaders to develop 
human capital resources for economic 
development goals. 

Funding for personnel and instruc- 
tion: Funds would be used to provide 
personnel, teaching materials, and 
interactive media teaching resources. 
The USD model is a low personnel cost 
model. It focuses on school district al- 
location of funds to release excellent 
teachers to become mentors for peers 
working on curriculum redesign and 
work force development goals. 

They also work with the business 
community to design quality intern- 
ship experiences for students who work 
in business as part of their educational 
program, and for mentoring teaching 
interns who are themselves educated 
through a school-to-work internship as 
part of their teacher education. This is 
a rural adaption of the national profes- 
sional development center model. 

Linkage of the pilot communities: 
Electronic linkages with fiber optics 
and a core interactive media curricu- 
lum related to school-to-work curricu- 
lar objectives will be established. 

USD support for pilot development: 
Each of the five collaborating WINSM 
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States will consult with the USD 
School of Education to build on the 
rural professional development center 
[PDC] model. That model encourages 
school districts and community eco- 
nomic development leaders to identify 
superior teachers to work with busi- 
ness and education personnel in design- 
ing and implementing a school-to-work 
rural model for testing and replication 
as a national model. 

There is also the Interactive Media 
Technology for Teaching. Basic school- 
to-work goals, objectives, and curricu- 
lum components will be designed for an 
interactive media format with the sup- 
port of the USD Interactive Tech- 
nology Center. The transfer of emerg- 
ing instructional technology will help 
develop quality programs to prepare 
people for tomorrow's work force 
needs. 

Mr. President, I urge my colleagues 
to support this amendment and to fos- 
ter the future economic development of 
States with low population density. 

Mr. President, I send the amendment 
to the desk and ask for its immediate 
consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows: 


The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
PRESSLER] proposes an amendment num- 
bered 1427. 


Mr. PRESSLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that reading of the 
amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

At the end of section 202, add the follow- 
ing: 

(4) GRANTS ТО CONSORTIA.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—The Secretaries may 
make grants under subsection (a) to consor- 
tia of Congressional Districts with low popu- 
lation densities, to enable each such consor- 
tium to complete development of com- 
prehensive, statewide School-to-Work Oppor- 
tunities systems in each of the Congressional 
Districts comprising the consortium. Each 
such system shall meet the requirements of 
this Act for such a system, except as other- 
wise provided in this subsection. 

(2) AMOUNT.—The amount of a development 
grant under this subtitle to a consortium 
may not be greater than the product of— 

(A) $1,000,000; and 

(B) the number of Congressional Districts 
in the consortium, 
for any fiscal year. 

(3) APPLICATION.—For purposes of the ap- 
plication of this subtitle to a consortium: 

(A) GOVERNOR.—References to a Governor 
shall be deemed to be references to an offi- 
cial designated by the consortium to carry 
out the duties of a Governor under this sub- 
title. 

(B) STATE.—References to a Congressional 
District shall be deemed to be references to 
the consortium. 

(C) OFFICIAL.—References to an official of a 
State shall be deemed to be references to 
such an official of any of the States compris- 
ing the consortium. 

(4) DEFINITION.—As used in this subsection, 
the term “consortia of Congressional Dis- 
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tricts with low population densities“ means 
a consortia of Congressional District, each 
Congressional District of which has an aver- 
age population density of less than 20.0 per- 
sons per square mile, based on 1993 data from 
the Bureau of the Census. 

At the end of section 212, add the follow- 
ing: 
(i) GRANTS TO CONSORTIA.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—The Secretaries may 
make grants under subsection (a) to consor- 
tia of Congressional Districts with low popu- 
lation densities, to enable each such consor- 
tium to implement a comprehensive, state- 
wide School-to-Work Opportunities systems 
in each of the Congressional Districts com- 
prising the consortium. Each such system 
shall meet the requirements of this Act for 
such a system, except as otherwise provided 
in this subsection. 

(2) AMOUNT.—The amount of an implemen- 
tation grant under this subtitle to a consor- 
tium may not be— 

(A) greater than the product of— 

(i) the maximum amount described in sub- 
section (e); and 

(ii) The number of Congressional Districts 
in the consortium, 


for any fiscal year; or 

(B) less than the product of— 

(i) the minimum amount described in sub- 
section (e); and 

(ii) the number of Congressional Districts 
in the consortium, 


for any fiscal year. 

(3) APPLICATION.—For purposes of the ap- 
plication of this subtitle to a consortium: 

(A) GOVERNOR.—References to a Governor 
shall be deemed to be references to an offi- 
cial designated by the consortium to carry 
out the duties of a Governor under this sub- 
title. 

(B) STATE.—References to a State shall be 
deemed to be references to the consortium. 

(C) OFFICIAL.—References to an official of a 
State shall be deemed to be references to 
such an official of any of the States compris- 
ing the consortium. 

(4) WAIVERS.—In order for a consortium 
that receives a grant under this section to 
receive a waiver under title V with respect 
to a State, the State and officials of the 
State shall comply with the applicable re- 
quirements of title V for such a waiver. 

(5) DEFINITION.—As used in this subsection, 
the term “consortia of States with low popu- 
lation densities” means a consortia of 
States, each State of which has an average 
population density of less than 12.30 persons 
per square mile, based on 1993 data from the 
Bureau of the Census. 

In section 301 (2), insert “, and to imple- 
ment such programs in States with low pop- 
ulation densities,” after “in high poverty 
areas of urban and rural communities“. 

In section 301 (2), insert “огіп States with 
low population densities” after “designated 
high poverty areas“. 

In section 303, strike the title and insert 
the following: 

“SEC. 303. SCHOOL-TO-WORK OPPORTUNITIES 
PROGRAM GRANTS IN HIGH POV- 
ERTY AREAS AND IN STATES WITH 
LOW POPULATION DENSITIES.”. 

In section 303(a)(1), insert and to partner- 
ships to implement such programs in States 
with low population densities” after in high 
poverty areas“. 

In section 303(a)(2), strike ““DEFINITION.—" 
and insert “НІОН POVERTY AREA.—’’. 

At the end of section 303(a), add the follow- 
ing: 

“(3) STATE WITH A LOW POPULATION DEN- 
siry.—For purposes of this subsection, the 
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term ‘State with a low population density’ 
means a State with an average population 
density of less than 12.30 persons per square 
mile, based on 1993 data from the Bureau of 
the Census.“ 

In section 507(b), strike “HIGH POVERTY 
AREAS.—”’ and insert “HIGH POVERTY AREAS 
AND STATES WITH LOW POPULATION DEN- 
SITIES.—"’. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Senator 
from Illinois is recognized. 

Mr. SIMON. Before the Minnesota 
delegation caucuses up there, let me 
get a word in here, Mr. President. 

I am pleased to support the amend- 
ment offered by my colleague from 
South Dakota. 

I come from rural, sparsely settled 
southern Illinois. So I have sympathy 
for what he is trying to do. 

I point out that it contains permis- 
sive language. It does not require this, 
but permits this and encourages it by 
having it in the statute. 

I think it is a step in the right direc- 
tion. We have both consulted with Sen- 
ator KASSEBAUM’s staff. She has indi- 
cated it is acceptable to her also. 

So, Mr. President, I have no objec- 
tion to the adoption of the amendment 
at this point. 

Mr. PRESSLER. Mr. President, I 
urge the adoption of the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
is no further debate, the question is on 
agreeing to the amendment. 

The amendment (No. 1427) was agreed 


to. 

Mr. SIMON. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PRESSLER. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. SIMON. Mr. President, if no one 
else seeks the floor, I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. DURENBERGER. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. DURENBERGER. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that I might 
proceed as though in morning business 
for 8 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


HEALTH CARE REFORM 


Mr. DURENBERGER. Mr. President, 
as the current Presiding Officer and a 
colleague who is seated here from 
Pennsylvania and some others who 
have been very active in health care re- 
form know, I have been at it for quite 
some time and do not necessarily hold 
myself out as the best judge of the poli- 
tics of health care reform. But I have 
been sort of smiling all weekend about 
the events of the last 2 weeks. 
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I must say it was sort of slow in the 
health care reform business during De- 
cember and January because there 
were not many politicians around this 
place, but once we all got back to- 
gether again the media started focus- 
ing on what we said about health care 
reform or what we said about each 
other. It became sort of an interesting 
2 weeks. 

But I must say I think the assess- 
ment from the so-called media pros 
about who is ahead or who is winning 
and that sort of thing sort of misses 
the mark. If I can guess at what I have 
been sensing here about the weekend, 
they said the first week of this new 
term belonged to the President because 
in a strong State of the Union Message, 
he touched the people of the country 
on the issue of health care reform and 
got the whole thing back on track. 

But then in the second week, with 
sort of the politics of vilification and 
one specific plan other than the Presi- 
dent’s plan, they said, well, now he is 
weak. Somehow, last week President 
Clinton got strong; this week President 
Clinton got weak because these groups 
came out and did not endorse his bill. 

Let me say, Mr. President, why this 
makes me smile a little bit. I think it 
is, first, because there is such an issue 
of personality in all of the politics of 
reform. All of a sudden, Jim Cooper 
cannot go anywhere without having 
something stuck in his face and asked 
his opinion, and yet, as the current 
Presiding Officer knows, there are a lot 
of us who are champions of the same 
approach as Jim Cooper. But there is 
sort of a sense of let us personalize this 
one as we personalize the Clinton plan 
around the President or around the 
commitment that the First Lady has 
made to it. 

That is the first observation. The 
politics of personalizing reform does 
not always lead you to the best answer. 

The second observation I make is 
that one of the weaknesses, if you will, 
in the Clinton plan is in its comprehen- 
siveness. Many people characterize the 
Clinton plan as 800 movable parts. 

When I look at it, I say here is an ef- 
fort by the President to try to solve all 
of the problems that are involved in 
health policy in this country—or lack 
of policy in the country—all done in 
one big, 1,320-some page bill. 

So I think right there is sort of a 
weak link, the fact that the President 
wants us to do insurance reform, 
changing all the insurance market 
rules, substituting something called an 
accountable health plan. The President 
wants to do system reform. He recog- 
nizes that until the delivery system in 
health care changes in this country, we 
are not going to get costs under con- 
trol, we are not going to have higher 
quality, and we are not going to be able 
to afford universal coverage. 

Then the third part of it is how do we 
do universal coverage? Do we do it by 
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mandating coverage on employers ог 
individuals or do we do it by actually 
reforming the policies, the public poli- 
cies that make coverage affordable for 
everybody in this country? 

The Cooper approach, of which JOHN 
BREAUX and I are the principal spon- 
sors in the Senate, is often character- 
ized as Clinton lite.“ The reason it is 
characterized as Clinton lite is that it 
does understand reform. It does system 
reform, and it begins the process of 
coverage reform on the way to univer- 
sal coverage. 

So what it is, in effect, is the Clinton 
proposal but without the immediacy of 
universal coverage by employer, or, in 
the case of the Republican bill, individ- 
ual mandate. 

We do the insurance reform, we do 
the system reform, and we move in the 
direction of universal coverage through 
coverage reform. 

So I guess what I rise to say today is 
that the notion that somehow the 
President has been weakened by the 
Business Roundtable endorsements, by 
the position of the National Governors’ 
Association, the position the Chamber 
of Commerce did or did not take, the 
AMA did or did not take, is not true. I 
think, in fact, that much of the Presi- 
dent’s proposal has been strengthened, 
first by the President himself when he 
put the lie to the fact that there was 
no crisis in this country; he backed off, 
I think, even some Republicans from 
that notion, hopefully; but, in addition 
to that, strengthened those parts of the 
Clinton plan that are committed to 
changing the way health care is deliv- 
ered in this country by changing the 
way we buy health care in this coun- 
try, which are the two critical ele- 
ments on our way to universal cov- 
erage. 

What it means, Mr. President, is we 
are much closer together today on 
health care reform than we were 2 
weeks ago. We can agree on the way in 
which we change this system through 
insurance reform. We have already 
agreed on that in most of our bill. We 
can agree that we are going to take 
that system reform a step farther by 
developing rules, national rules, for 
health alliances or buying groups, ac- 
countable health plans, which is the 
substitute for health insurance as we 
know it, basic benefit package, that 
sort of thing; national rules where the 
things that make a difference in this 
health care marketplace, and then one 
local market at a time, in southern П- 
linois, in northern Minnesota, each 
market operates differently within 
these national rules. 

We begin to change the rewards in 
the system, to reward the best, those 
who give us the highest value for the 
lowest possible price. We do not tell 
them exactly how to do it. But we set 
in place these new rules. We have 
President Clinton and the First Lady 
to thank for that. 
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So the notion that seems to be 
abroad—I must say is fostered by one 
or the other of our colleagues who con- 
tinue to attack anyone who does not 
support the Clinton plan in its totality 
—the notion that somehow the Presi- 
dent’s plan was weakened last week, I 
say as someone who has been at this 
for the 16 years I have been in the Sen- 
ate, is the opposite from the truth. Be- 
cause I think the heart of the Presi- 
dent’s approach, changing this system 
whose costs are strangling us today, 
was strengthened last week. 

I want to take this just one step far- 
ther and tell you exactly why it was 
strengthened by the Governors. The 
Governors said, if you folks go out of 
here in 1994 and you have not given us 
some national rules for this health care 
system that are different from the ones 
we have today, which are the more you 
do, the more you get paid—we do not 
care about what; we do not care about 
costs—change those rules. And then in 
our local markets you are going to see 
a lot of change. If you do not go out 
here and do that, we will end up doing 
it State by State and you probably will 
not like the way it is done if we do it 
State by State. 

The Business Roundtable, National 
Association of Manufacturers, and all 
the rest of these people join in saying 
the leaders in health care reform in 
America have been the employers. 
They are not just the bill payers; they 
are the leaders in reform. 

Everywhere you go in this country 
you see markets changing in medicine, 
you see the practice of medicine chang- 
ing, you see insurance in the indemnity 
sense leaving the marketplace, and a 
more accountable health plan joining 
the marketplace. It is because the 
large employers, small employers, coa- 
lition of employers, have come to- 
gether to say this community health 
care system can do better for its people 
than it is doing now and we want to as- 
sist our employees in making that hap- 
pen. 

The people of the Business Round- 
table and, I know, the people at these 
other organizations represent all the 
communities in America that have al- 
ready been trying through their em- 
ployer and employee groups to change 
this marketplace. 

So my bottom line, Mr. President, is 
I think health care reform is stronger 
today than it was last week. I think 
the best parts of the Clinton plan are 
stronger today by the endorsement of 
people who actually have been out 
there changing these systems than it 
was last week. 

I just hope that those who would ei- 
ther characterize the endorsements of 
other plans yesterday or last week as 
defeat for the President would rethink 
it. You can find Jim Cooper in the Bill 
Clinton plan. You can find Jim Cooper 
in the JOHN CHAFEE Republican plan. 
There is a broad consensus in the mid- 
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dle of this and the House of Represent- 
atives for what it takes to do health 
care reform. 

But unfortunately, some of that con- 
sensus was labeled Clinton,“ some of 
it was labeled “Соорег”--регвопа1- 
ities—and some of it got labeled 
CHAFEE—the personalities—so we do 
not recognize them for their 
similarities. We recognize them for the 
personalities of their authors, and that 
is too bad. I just hope my colleagues 
and the people in the White House, the 
administration and so forth, who 
worked an awful long time on health 
care reform will recognize that reform 
is better off today, getting stronger 
every day, than a week or two ago. 

I say to those on either edge of this 
debate, my colleagues who are single- 
payer advocates, my colleagues who 
are advocates of, you know, let us just 
make everybody pay the first $3,000 of 
their medical bills, will give the folks 
in the middle of this process, Bill Clin- 
ton, Hillary Rodham Clinton, Jim Coo- 
per, JOHN CHAFEE, DAVE DURENBERGER, 
JOHN BREAUX, Republicans and Demo- 
crats alike, HARRIS WOFFORD—people 
in the middle of this thing who really 
want to do health care reform in 1994— 
the Governors, give us a chance. Give 
us a chance. 

Look at the middle. Look at the 
things that we have in common. Look 
at the things in which there is very lit- 
tle disagreement. Make us settle our 
differences. Make the Republicans in 
the middle get together with the 
Democrats in the middle, get together 
with the President in the middle, and 
let us get on with it. It is not that 
hard. 

I think one of the difficult issues will 
be how do we get the universal cov- 
erage. Ав someone who served on the 
Finance Committee all of the years 
that I have been here, I think we know 
why that is. We are currently spending 
$400 billion in public subsidies for em- 
ployed persons, the elderly, and low in- 
come in this country. We are spending 
it with rules made in 1954, the tax 
rules, and 1965, the Medicare-Medicaid 
rules. They are all outdated. They are 
not buying good health care. They are 
not doing good coverage of the elderly, 
disabled, low-income or poor people. 
They are either buying too much 
health insurance or not enough health 
insurance. They are either buying the 
wrong kind of services or too expensive 
services or unneeded services. They are 
antiquated. They are broken. We ought 
to throw them out and start over. 

We do not do that naturally, lit- 
erally, because we have in our commu- 
nities examples of how we can get the 
universal coverage by making it pos- 
sible to change the public subsidies so 
that those subsidies finance the pre- 
miums on account of a health plan. If 
the elderly and disabled in America are 
able to buy an accountable health plan 
instead of buying part A, part B, sup- 
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plemental, cancer, heart insurance, and 
then getting reimbursed reasonable 
and customary, and deluged in paper- 
work, wow, we fix that. 

If the low income could go to work in 
America with a substantial part of 
their premiums for accountable health 
plans paid, it would be so much less ex- 
pensive for employers to have to sub- 
sidize those plans as well. 

The key is the accountable health 

plan. The key is putting the subsidies 
in some order that makes some sense 
according to age and sex, if you are el- 
derly or disabled, according to income 
if you are not so well off. It is not that 
hard. 
But we need to get about that. I 
think that is the critical part. That is 
the part that will take us to universal 
coverage. 

So, in summary, Mr. President, what 
do you say the message of this week is? 
It is simply let us get on with it. There 
is change taking place in health care in 
all of America. What it needs is a sense 
of direction. And that is what you and 
I and the rest of this place are about. 
Give it a sense of direction. Do not tell 
it how to get there, but give it a sense 
of direction and you will get the mar- 
kets to respond. 

This is the week that CBO is going to 
come out with its estimate, and there 
will be another brouhaha over whether 
or not the Clinton plan is fully funded. 
I suspect CBO will say it is not fully 
funded. Then people will say, well, 
there is another defeat for the Presi- 
dent. Not at all. Remember, the Presi- 
dent is trying to do everything in one 
bill in 5 years, and it probably cannot 
be done. 

The opportunity that is presented by 
the CBO estimating process is to get 
inside the $400 billion we are now 
spending in public, taxpayer money to 
subsidize this system and change the 
way we do it, so we can make health 
care access affordable for every single 
American through some kind of a pub- 
lic subsidy, tax subsidy, social insur- 
ance subsidy, employer subsidy, or in- 
surance reform. 

I am convinced by the many years of 
experience I have had in Minnesota 
that it can be done. It cannot be done 
if the chairman of the Business Round- 
table is to be vilified. He was not re- 
sponsible for the position they took. 
Business people all over America are 
responsible for it, who have been 
changing their own communities and 
health care and are the ones who said 
the strongest part of Clinton is the 
Cooper, or the Cooper part of Clinton. 
It was not the president of Prudential, 
who happened to be the chairman of 
the Business Roundtable at a time 
when all of the other members of the 
Roundtable are saying there is a better 
way to do it. It is contained inside the 
Clinton plan. 

So, Mr. President, I am very excited 
by the opportunity that we all have 
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been presented with by President Clin- 
ton and Mrs. Clinton taking on the 
challenge of health care reform. I am 
excited that so many of our colleagues 
accepted that challenge, or created 
their own approaches, or endorsed ap- 
proaches of others. I am most excited 
that we are now going to get it done in 
1994. We are not going to put it off be- 
cause it is too difficult, or because 
there is no crisis, or because the Re- 
publicans do not agree on all of the de- 
tails, or because the Democrats do not 
agree on all of the details. The consen- 
sus, as in most things, lives in the bill, 
and I hope that as soon as possible the 
folks that are in the middle can get 
their act together so that the folks on 
either side who may be waiting for 
them to fail can join them and join the 
President in guaranteeing that every 
American will never have to, in the fu- 
ture, go without the security of access 
to needed health care and medical serv- 
ices and long-term care service in this 
country. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor and 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. CHAFEE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


THE SHOOTING OF PATROLMAN 
STEVEN SHAW 


Mr. CHAFEE. Mr. President, last 
Thursday in Providence, а terrible 
tragedy occurred: a fine young Provi- 
dence policeman was killed in the line 
of duty, shot by a suspect using a hand- 


gun. 

Steven Michael Shaw and other offi- 
cers were responding to a call involving 
a search for three men who were sus- 
pected of committing two robberies 
earlier that afternoon. After entering 
the house where the suspects were be- 
lieved to be, Patrolman Shaw was shot 
in the head by one of the suspects, who 
had hidden himself in a bedroom clos- 
et. 

Patrolman Steven Michael Shaw, 
just 27 years old, began his career with 
the Providence police in January 1989, 
working in the patrol bureau and the 
community policing unit. Steven Shaw 
was an officer well recognized for his 
work: he had been involved in a 1991 
capture of an armed man who at the 
time was shooting at him. In 1992 he 
also played a key role, at some signifi- 
cant personal risk, in securing the re- 
lease of a hostage held by five armed— 
and actively firing—men. 

These events and his work in han- 
dling armed robberies, break-ins, and 
shootings made him a decorated offi- 
cer: he received the Police Chief's 
Medal, given for ‘‘an outstanding act in 
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the performance of duty:“ the City 
Council Medal, and the Hostage Situa- 
tion Medal. Moreover, Patrolman Shaw 
was a member of the U.S. Marine Corps 
Reserve, and indeed had served in the 
Persian Gulf war. 

Steven Shaw did not shy from dan- 
gerous situations in the course of duty. 
He had experience in dealing with 
armed criminals; he had the skills to 
handle a dangerous and tense situa- 
tion. 

But on February 3, he didn’t have a 
chance. 

How long are we going to allow our 
officers to face the kind of danger 
posed by the number of handguns out 
there in circulation? Every year, doz- 
ens of police officers are killed while 
carrying out their official duties—and 
every year, the vast majority of them 
are killed by handguns. Since 1982, a 
staggering 70 percent of the 802 officers 
killed in the line of duty were fatally 
shot by handguns. Due to the 72 million 
handguns out there, our officers face 
the threat of death every time they 
leave the station. Due to the presence 
of handguns, any routine police call 
can result in tragedy. 

No Providence police officer has been 
killed in the line of duty since 1928, 
more than 65 years ago. But regret- 
fully, due to the growing number of 
handguns, it is becoming increasingly 
dangerous for our officers. In March of 
1989, three officers were shot but 
thankfully not killed in a gunfight. 
And just last September, a Providence 
patrolman was shot while investigating 
a disturbance; his life was saved when 
the bullet bounced off the bulletproof 
vest he was wearing. 

Every day the men and women of our 
police force take their lives in their 
hands on our behalf. We cannot allow 
the proliferation of handguns to con- 
tinue to needlessly threaten their lives. 

Steven Shaw, this young man of 
great courage, died in the act of per- 
forming his duties. He was a kind, 
thoughtful, and considerate young 
man. His friends and family say he had 
a zest for life, enjoying rafting, hunt- 
ing, foreign travel, and car racing. His 
partners say that he enjoyed a chal- 
lenge; one described a training day 
where Patrolman Shaw tried to outdo 
his fellow officers, saying that Shaw 
was a 150-pound man with a 300-pound 
heart [who] wouldn't quit.“ 

My deepest condolences go out to 
Steven Shaw’s parents, Robert and Ju- 
dith Shaw; to his five brothers and sis- 
ters; and to his other relatives and his 
many friends. My heart goes out espe- 
cially to his young wife, Mrs. Maria 
Angela Conte Shaw, to whom Patrol- 
man Shaw was married just 1 year ago. 
On behalf of Mrs. Chafee and myself, I 
want to offer her and the entire Shaw 
family my heartfelt sympathy. And on 
behalf of all Rhode Islanders, I want to 
convey to Mrs. Shaw and to Steven 
Shaw’s parents the thanks and grati- 
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tude that each and every Rhode Is- 
lander feels for the service that Steven 
Shaw gave wholeheartedly to our 
State. 

Flags are at half-mast in Rhode Is- 
land in honor of this brave young man. 
He deserves no less, and indeed, much 
more. We must not lose another Steven 
Shaw to the slaughter arising from 
handguns. In his name and the name of 
all those officers who have been gunned 
down, we must act. 

I thank the Chair. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
WOFFORD). The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
SMON). Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, for 
the benefit of Members, even though 
we have not been involved in extended 
debate on the floor, we have been mak- 
ing good progress in the areas in which 
а number of our colleagues have been 
interested and concerned, such as ad- 
dressing issues about the length of the 
authorization and the kinds of flexibil- 
ity that we have provided in this legis- 
lation to be able to deal with some of 
the existing rules and regulations and 
even laws. 

We have found a consistent position 
both in the education programs and, 
hopefully, in this program to provide a 
degree of flexibility which had not ex- 
isted previously. I think there are some 
Members who desire to go even further 
than that. But we have been working 
with our colleagues. 

Then there are some other issues in- 
volving the questions of employment 
and the paying of certain employees. 
We have been addressing that. Others 
want to have some limitation in terms 
of the total amounts that are going to 
be authorized and a few other matters 
as well. 

Nonetheless, we have been working 
with our colleagues. There are several 
who have been listed on this list of 
amendments who have common posi- 
tions, so we have been working through 
on the substance of those issues. 

We want to give assurance to our col- 
leagues that we are proceeding along 
and making good progress. We will 
have the opportunity to address the 
areas where there still remain some 
differences, but all of us are appre- 
ciative of the amount of cooperation 
that we have been able to achieve so 
far. 

Mr. President, earlier in the debate, 
my good friend, the Senator from Ili- 
nois, had mentioned the hearings that 
we had on America’s Choice, the very 
outstanding group of men and women 
who reported to the Congress over a 
year ago on some of the activities that 
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were taking place in a number of the 
other industrial countries that were as- 
suring those countries of high skills, 
high-wage employees and the steps 
they were taking to make sure that 
their employees were going to be able 
to be competitive in the new world 
markets. 

Actually, one of the members of that 
group was Mrs. Clinton. I can remem- 
ber very clearly her testimony before 
our committee when she, Ray Mar- 
shall, Bill Brock and actually Ira 
Magaziner, who has now been working 
with the President and Mrs. Clinton on 
the issues of our health care, made an 
excellent presentation. 

As the Senator from Illinois has 
pointed out, and others, one of their 
key recommendations for young people 
in this country was the kind of School- 
to-Work Program which is now before 
us. For those who really are interested 
in the justification of this program, 
any review of their report is enor- 
mously compelling and incredibly per- 
suasive. They really were enormously 
interesting and challenging гес- 
ommendations which a number of us 
worked on to try and ensure that the 
legislative efforts were going to incor- 
porate the recommendations. 

Another very important aspect of 
that report is the continuing education 
and training programs of most of the 
important industries in the European 
Community. 

(Mr. BAUCUS assumed the chair.) 

Mr. KENNEDY. They commit from 
about 1.5 percent up to about 3 percent 
of their payroll costs for training pro- 
grams to upgrade employee skills in- 
cluding continuing training programs 
with certificates establishing what the 
content of those training programs ac- 
tually was. 

I think there was reluctance by the 
administration to talk about some 
kind of requirement by the companies 
and corporations to move into that 
kind of encouragement for those plants 
and factories. But nonetheless, that 
has been the policy in those countries 
and is widely embraced by all the polit- 
ical parties, by business as well as 
workers, and that continues to func- 
tion. 

What we have seen in the United 
States is that about anywhere from $30 
billion to $40 billion a year goes into 
training programs. Two-thirds of that 
is for white-collar workers, not the 
blue-collar workers. A number of the 
companies that have had those pro- 
grams have been willing to do that 
even though there is a reasonable 
chance that after their employees actu- 
ally gain the training, there is enor- 
mous interest in those employees by 
some of the competitors of those com- 
panies and then they move and become 
hired by those competitors. That is a 
condition which does not exist by and 
large in most of the other industri- 
alized nations in the world. 
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I know that is not the issue before us, 
but I do think it does describe the very 
modest but important initiative which 
we have at this particular time. We are 
taking a very important aspect of the 
recommendations which have been 
made by that Commission and putting 
them in place, and I think, as the Sen- 
ator from Illinois has pointed out, with 
very broad support from the private 
sector and from business and from 
labor. I think it is enormously encour- 
aging. For anyone who did not have the 
opportunity the other evening to see 
Rick SMITH interview President Clin- 
ton, he spent about an hour talking 
about what was necessary to have a 
highly skilled, well-paid, competitive 
work force—the matter before the Sen- 
ate—addressing how the President and 
his administration viewed the impor- 
tance of this very program, and also 
how it related to the other programs 
and plans of other industrialized na- 
tions. 

The President made it very clear 
that we are not attempting to replicate 
the programs in these other countries. 
We have our own economy. We have 
our own traditions. We have our own 
labor-management relations. But there 
are fundamental and underlying con- 
cepts which have demonstrated time in 
and time out the importance of these 
kinds of programs and cooperative ef- 
forts. 

The President, I thought, in that pro- 
gram—as well as at other times when 
many of us have heard him speak, has 
clearly indicated his strong commit- 
ment to this area. As recently as last 
week at a training conference here in 
Washington, a training conference of 
those who are interested in continuing 
training programs in the private sec- 
tor, programs conducted by unions and 
by others—heard the President of the 
United States, over a period of about 2 
hours, moderating a panel on these 
training issues. I think that is a very 
clear indication of his strong commit- 
ment in this area, and the support of 
the administration for training. 

As I mentioned earlier, this is in har- 
mony with Goals 2000 that establishes 
the skills standards. It will also help 
establish world-class standards in the 
areas of learning, with the more effec- 
tive kinds of assessments of what 
young people know and what they 
should know. 

Parents in our country need to know 

how effective our high schools are in 
preparing our young people. This legis- 
lation is all part of this interest in 
young people and making sure that 
they are going to have productive and 
contributive lives in terms of our econ- 
omy. 
I will take just a few moments of the 
Senate’s time to illustrate some of the 
programs we are working on in our own 
State which I believe demonstrate 
what might be able to be achieved in 
other communities. 
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We һауе іп Massachusetts relatively 
high unemployment. We have in New 
England 5 percent of the Nation’s popu- 
lation. Almost 25, 28 percent of all the 
job loss over a 5-year period was in 
that area. We are one of the highest 
States, in the top five States, with in- 
dividuals who have lost their jobs and 
who have been unable to recover them. 
So when we find that people lose em- 
ployment without the other kinds of 
opportunities, of having additional 
kinds of skills and training, it is an 
enormous personal burden on those 
workers, men and women, and upon the 
families. 

I thought I would just, for a few mo- 
ments, mention a few of the programs 
that appear to be working which, I 
think, incorporate this concept. They 
are only affecting maybe a few hundred 
people now, but what we are very hope- 
ful about is that we will affect thou- 
sands, tens of thousands, hundreds of 
thousands, including the hundreds of 
thousands of people who actually drop 
out from the school systems. With ef- 
fective kinds of programs, we will be 
able to reach out to some of those indi- 
viduals and bring them back into a 
process which hopefully sets some op- 
portunities for their own future. 

In my own State, we are experiment- 
ing with a number of different ap- 
proaches to assisting young people in 
making the transition from school to 
work. 

In Boston, we have three different 
models: A youth apprenticeship pro- 
gram called Pro-Tech, which prepares 
high school students for careers as 
health care specialists; three national 
academy programs which operate as 
schools within schools which offer pro- 
grams in travel, tourism, finance, and 
public service; and restructured voca- 
tional education programs which inte- 
grate vocational and academic pro- 
grams. 

Project Pro-Tech is a collaborative 
effort with the Boston public schools, 
the Boston teaching hospitals, the 
Bunker Hill Community College, and 
Jobs for the Future, a nonprofit orga- 
nization. It is that kind of coordination 
which is so essential to produce an ef- 
fective program and why the support 
for those different elements being 
brought together is a critical part of 
this whole legislative effort. 

Under the program, which got under- 
way in September 1991, participating 
students combined work at participat- 
ing hospitals with on-site classroom 
training by health professionals and a 
specialized school curriculum empha- 
sizing math and science courses specifi- 
cally designed to complement their 
work experience. 

We heard earlier in the day about the 
importance of the Tech-Prep, which we 
very strongly support. We have evi- 
dence of that in my own State. But 
that is different from this kind of pro- 
gram. 
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What this legislation is intending to 
support is the diverse kinds of ways of 
equipping young people with both the 
academic wherewithal and the tech- 
nical skills. 

The program I just mentioned was 
designed for students to enter the pro- 
gram in the llth grade, continuing 
after high school graduation with 
course work at Bunker Hill Commu- 
nity College, with a goal at the end of 
the 4 years that they would have a pro- 
fessional certification establishing 
their qualification as health care pro- 
fessionals and an associate’s degree 
from the community college. 

Pro-Tech students spend 15 hours per 
week in the workplace as part of a re- 
structured and extended learning pro- 
gram. Teachers and workplace super- 
visors have jointly developed new cur- 
ricula for clusters of 25 to 50 students. 
That is going to be necessary, the de- 
veloping of new kinds of curricula 
which will be supported with this kind 
of an effort. Participating employers 
have committed to supporting these 
students beyond high school gradua- 
tion through at least 2 years of addi- 
tional education and potential entry 
into a career path within their organi- 
zations. 

Although project Pro-Tech is still in 
the pilot stage, the results so far have 
been highly encouraging. All 38 of Pro- 
Tech's first class of high school grad- 
uates successfully have begun their 
postsecondary education at 17 different 
area community colleges and univer- 
sities, while continuing their appren- 
ticeship jobs at local hospitals. 

The program has reached out to a 
number of the community colleges and 
universities, not only in my State but 
in other States. 

Interestingly enough, the results in 
some respects have turned out dif- 
ferently than what was envisioned on 
the theory that this was a program pri- 
marily for kids who would otherwise be 
unlikely to go to college. The program 
was originally set up to terminate with 
a 2-year community college associate 
degree. Instead, contrary to expecta- 
tions, almost a third of the Pro-Tech’s 
first class of high school graduates 
have entered 4-year colleges rather 
than community colleges. This is obvi- 
ously an encouraging development. It 
should help to alleviate concerns that 
school-to-work programs will turn out 
to be just another way to attract stu- 
dents who are considered to be poor 
achievers away from the goal of 4-year 
college and limit their future opportu- 
nities and earning potential. 

The project Pro-Tech Health Care 
Program now has 150 students working 
in seven area hospitals. The program 
has recently extended from health care 
to financial services, providing an addi- 
tional 70 students with youth appren- 
ticeships at seven different banks, in- 
surance companies, and investment 
companies. That clearly also is dif- 
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ferent from what we developed in the 
Pro-Tech area. 

Boston now has three national acad- 
emy programs that together enroll 
more than 200 students—the Travel and 
Tourism Academy; East Boston High 
School, the Financial Academy, Hyde 
Park, a Public Service Academy of 
Dorchester High School. These acad- 
emies provide participating students 
with 4-year programs and upgrade aca- 
demic learning with the study in the 
particular industry in which the stu- 
dents plan careers. 

Students in these academies are 
grouped together for many of their 
high school courses, and their aca- 
demic courses use curriculum that re- 
lates to the academy’s occupational 
field. Area employers promote mentor 
and summer internships to introduce 
students to the academy’s field. 

Again, in terms of the mentoring, we 
accepted the mentoring amendment on 
our Goals 2000 program. We can see 
now how this community service pro- 
gram has an important role. 

A third model for school-to-work pro- 
grams is being implemented at the new 
Madison Park Vocational Technical 
High School, Cambridge Language and 
Latin. There, additional vocational- 
educational programs have been com- 
pletely restructured to provide stu- 
dents with earlier and broader opportu- 
nities to learn about varied careers and 
explore those careers through job shad- 
owing, visits to the workplace, and 
closer linkages between communities’ 
occupational and academic courses. 

Each of these programs has its own 
special strengths. Boston and other 
communities should be encouraged to 
continue to experiment with these and 
other models under the legislation we 
are considering today. Because this 
legislation does not describe one rigid 
model for all communities to follow, 
we expect schools and employers to 
continue to combine and adopt new 
ideas that meet local needs. 

That is what this legislation is really 
about. We have seen fewer dropouts 
taking place in a number of the other 
communities, which has resulted in 
very positive experiences for many 
young people who, in too many in- 
stances, may drop out of school and in- 
volve themselves in a more negative di- 
rection. These programs have been a 
lifeline in many different areas. 

What we are seeing in a number of 
the schools and colleges is that they 
are developing their academic courses 
and relating those to some of the work 
experience courses and doing that in a 
very demanding academic fashion. 
This, in turn, has awakened a great 
deal of interest in a number of different 
areas. This has been very, very encour- 
aging as well. 

Mr. President, I see my friend and 
colleague from Pennsylvania (Мг. 
WOFFORD], who has worked in this area 
as well as in many other areas and is a 
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real leader in his State іп terms of the 
creation of jobs, skills, and voluntary 
services. 

As has been pointed out, PAUL SIMON 
has been enormously involved in these 
kinds of programs and has been very, 
very much involved, as was recognized 
earlier today, in the shaping and fash- 
ioning of the program. We have worked 
very closely on this effort together. 

I know Senator WOFFORD has some 
comments. So I will yield the floor. 

Mr. WOFFORD addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania is recognized. 

Mr. WOFFORD. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator from Massachusetts, 
our distinguished chairman. I suppose I 
should accept his kind words because it 
takes one to know one, and he has been 
in the forefront of this effort, as has 
Senator SIMON, for a long, hard time; a 
creative time, too. 

Mr. President, I rise in full support of 
the School-to-Work Opportunities Act 
of 1993 because this bill will create a di- 
verse, national system of apprentice- 
ship-style programs from the grass- 
roots up, it will increase the skills of 
our young people, the success of our 
schools, the competitiveness of our 
businesses, and the productivity of our 
work force. 

School-to-work and youth appren- 
ticeship programs are built on a simple 
truth: People learn best by doing. It is 
like the old Chinese proverb: ‘‘What I 
hear I forget. What I see I remember. 
What I do I understand.” We must em- 
power young people to become active, 
not passive, in learning the skills they 
will need to get good jobs and be pro- 
ductive workers. Real learning requires 
more than textbooks. You have to get 
your hands dirty. 

Let me give you two examples of how 
these apprenticeships are already 
working in Pennsylvania. At Osram 
Sylvania, a tool and die manufacturer 
in York, PA, three young men are 
learning hands-on skills that they need 
to be part of the work force in the fu- 
ture. And at Flinchbaugh Engineering, 
also in York, Ryan Crowl is developing 
proficiencies in math and science while 
learning how to read a blueprint, oper- 
ate a lathe, and adjust machinery. 
They are developing a work ethic and a 
sense of personal responsibility for the 
quality of the products they turn out 
and for getting them to the customers 
on schedule. 

Once they complete this work, a 4- 
year program as part of their high 
school curriculum, these students will 
not only have the skills and the high 
school degree but also the real work- 
place experience and solid employer 
references that they can apply to a job 
in any industry. 

But apprenticeships are not only 
good for young people who need jobs. 
Business needs apprenticeship рго- 
grams to train the skilled workers they 
need. My friend, Robert Valentini, 
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president and chief executive officer of 
Bell of Pennsylvania, offered us some 
time ago some powerful reasons why in 
our Pennsylvania economic develop- 
ment partnership just before I got sent 
down on this mission to the Senate of 
the United States. 

About 10,000 Bell workers in Penn- 
sylvania, over 30 percent of their total 
work force, are in three separate entry- 
level jobs within the company: Tele- 
phone operators, service representa- 
tives, and technicians. All these jobs 
offer a career ladder and progressive 
pay scales, health care benefits, and 
opportunities for long-term employ- 
ment. Most of the workers are hired 
right out of high school with no college 
experience. 

At the time of Bob Valentini’s re- 
port—and he told me the other day the 
situation still has not improved—Bell 
of Pennsylvania was hiring 1,100 em- 
ployees in these three jobs each year. 
But to get that number, they had to 
interview and test over 9,000 applicants 
just in order to identify 1,100 qualified 
workers to hire. 

Many candidates scored reasonably 
well on writing and math tests, but 
most scored low on critical thinking 
and applied problem solving. A high 
proportion quit or had to leave in the 
first year—in fact, in the first 6 
months—because they lacked the mo- 
tive or the work ethic to succeed. 

Last April I held a roundtable discus- 
sion with students, manufacturers, 
teachers, and union representatives at 
a pilot apprenticeship program in Wil- 
liamsport to talk about how we can use 
Pennsylvania’s experience to expand 
apprenticeship nationwide. Area manu- 
facturers—Precision Metal Forming, 
Keystone Friction Hinge, and Textron 
Lycoming—told me that apprentices 
like the ones I met there, Jason Huff 
and Jamie Rakestraw, were filling a 
critical need they had for trained tool- 
makers. 

In Pittsburgh, Bill Bleil, vice presi- 
dent of manufacturing at Scheirer Ma- 
chine Co., found that apprenticeship 
was the answer to the question that he 
and his competitors have been wres- 
tling with. “Where are we going to get 
trained, skilled workers? Where are our 
future technicians going to come from? 
Because right now we are stealing 
workers from each обһег.” Scheirer 
Machine is employing a student now 
from Peabody High School in Pitts- 
burgh. Peabody High has 14 apprentices 
placed in local businesses, and the stu- 
dents are the ones who choose which 
businesses they go to work in. 

Many American companies want this 
legislation. It has been endorsed by the 
Business Roundtable, the National А1- 
liance of Business, the U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce, and the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers. As some of us 
know who are working hard on the 
health care reform effort, getting en- 
dorsements from those groups is not so 
easy. 
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Schools, teachers, and students want 
the bill, too. One such student, Stacey 
Coleman, a junior at Peabody High in 
Pittsburgh, wanted to pursue a career 
in printing. Now she is working at 
Hoechstecher Printing learning com- 
puter technology and how to read a 
blueprint while creating a real work 
product. Her response to her experience 
so far echoes our Pennsylvania Eco- 
nomic Development Partnership’s rec- 
ommendation that This program 
should be in every school.” 

We all want cost-effective education 
reform that improves how students 
learn and teachers teach. But no one 
could have said it better than Rick 
Miller, a machinist and teacher, who 
heads the program at Peabody High. He 
admits: ‘‘We have a harder time now- 
adays teaching high school students. 
They think they know everything. But 
through the apprenticeship program, 
kids quickly see that they don’t,” he 
said. It shows them why they need to 
learn.” 

As I discovered when I was our 
State's secretary of labor and industry, 
the mismatch between what our 
schools and job training programs are 
teaching and what our businesses need 
is growing. It is estimated that 30 per- 
cent of 16- to 24-year-olds nationwide 
lack the skills necessary for entry 
level employment. That is why Senator 
SIMON and I worked together to develop 
the Career Pathways Act of 1993 and 
why I join him so enthusiastically in 
supporting the School-to-Work Oppor- 
tunities Act, which is based in large 
part on our original bill. 

The United States lags way behind 
our competitors in Europe and Asia in 
preparing young people—especially 
those who choose not to go to college— 
for the world of work. Germany and 
Japan have developed extensive, inte- 
grated youth education and job train- 
ing programs to succeed in the high- 
technology global economy of the 2186 
century. 

As a former college president, I think 
it is critical for us to open the doors of 
opportunity to college to every young 
person through grants and loans. My 
first bill in the Senate made college 
more affordable for middle-income 
families. Our national service bill in- 
cludes college aid as a key component. 
But it is wrong that this country 
spends $55 on college aid for every dol- 
lar we spend on opportunities for those 
who do not go to college, especially 
when such a small percent of today’s 
high school freshmen will graduate 
from both high school and college. 
That is penny-wise and dollar-foolish. 

As we have learned over and over 
again, what we do not invest today in 
giving our young people the skills, dis- 
cipline, and sense of personal respon- 
sibility to be productive workers and 
good citizens, we pay tomorrow in the 
costs of unemployment, welfare, drugs, 
crime, and prison. Only about half of 
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our high school graduates enter post- 
secondary education or training pro- 
grams and, of these, only half will com- 
plete their degrees. Too many of these 
people move from one low-skilled job 
to the next with periods of unemploy- 
ment and sometimes welfare іп һе- 
tween. Fifty percent of adults in their 
late twenties are estimated not to have 
found a steady job. Think of the wasted 
productivity, talents and skills. We can 
do better. 

As the examples in Pennsylvania 
that I gave demonstrate, we know we 
can do better. So if you want to see the 
future of where we must take this Na- 
tion in youth apprenticeships, look at 
where Pennsylvania has already been. 
Under Governor Casey’s leadership, we 
now have more than 450 students par- 
ticipating in Pennsylvania’s Youth Ap- 
prenticeship Program at 14 sites, in- 
cluding 152 businesses, across the Com- 
monwealth. They are learning prac- 
tical skills in metalworking, manufac- 
turing, electronics and health care. 
Contrary to what my distinguished col- 
league from Kansas suggested this 
morning, many of these businesses that 
are participating in initiating and 
leading this program and supporting it 
are, in fact, small businesses. 

Philadelphia is just one of the cities 
where this apprenticeship program is 
having extraordinarily good results 
under the joint leadership of the Phila- 
delphia Federation of Teachers, the 
Philadelphia High School Academies, 
and the Philadelphia School District. 
And in this Philadelphia partnership, I 
salute particularly Natalie Allen and J. 
Lawrence Wilson and Ted Kirsch. In 
one of their programs we have 135 stu- 
dents in 15 hospitals and community 
health centers around the city. At Jef- 
ferson, Hahnemann, Einstein, Temple, 
and Abington hospitals, and other med- 
ical centers, students are learning the 
technology needed to work in areas 
such as radiology, nuclear medicine, 
and pulmonary therapy from mentors 
on the job. 

The Philadelphia academy system it- 
self, schools within schools, is the Na- 
tion’s oldest and biggest program link- 
ing school and work. It is representa- 
tive of the type of programming and 
school reform the School-to-Work Op- 
portunities Act will help foster. Re- 
cently, I visited with some of the over 
250 students and teachers from the En- 
vironmental Technology and Horti- 
culture Academy at Philadelphia’s 
Abraham Lincoln High School. That is 
a 4-year specialized program in an 
emerging growth industry. This pro- 
gram teaches chemistry, biology, and 
geology, and it is the only one of its 
kind in the country. They teach by 
doing as well as by studying. 

The Philadelphia academy system, 
serving less than 10 percent of the 
city’s high school population, has an 
impressive 54 percent of its students 
going on to college. It has a dropout 
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rate less than half of the rest of the 
school district. Businesses contribute 
$1.5 million a year to the program, and 
executives volunteer to help oversee 
and manage the operations. 

One final example: In Hershey, PA— 
where I started this very day—an inno- 
vative partnership between the school 
district and Hershey Medical Center is 
now giving 21 Hershey and Lower Dau- 
phin High School students the oppor- 
tunity to work alongside doctors, 
nurses, and medical technicians at 
Penn State’s Hershey Medical Center. 
In their junior year of high school, 
they go through 16 clinical rotations, 
including radiology, physical therapy, 
patient transport, orthopedics, and 
even surgery. In their senior year, stu- 
dents choose two fields to specialize in. 

The program is so popular that they 
are nearly doubling it to include 40 stu- 
dents next year. The response from the 
medical center has been equally enthu- 
siastic. They have asked the school dis- 
trict to bring the students in for longer 
periods of time. 

Most important, the experiences on 
the job are translating into better per- 
formance at school, higher confidence, 
and stronger motivation. Formerly av- 
erage students are now earning above- 
average grades and moving into accel- 
erated courses. During the past 9 
weeks, nearly every student in the pro- 
gram has had perfect attendance. The 
young people’s enthusiasm and motiva- 
tion is contagious. As Priscilla Fair, 
the program coordinator and assistant 
superintendent of Hershey school dis- 
trict said, “Тһе other kids now look up 
to them.” 

The efforts I have described, when 
taken together, represent a still small 
but very promising start. Now it is our 
turn to do our job so that teachers, stu- 
dents, business and community leaders 
can do theirs. These pilot programs I 
have described have worked. They are 
working. But the purpose of pilot pro- 
grams is when that happens, they ig- 
nite the whole, and that should be our 
purpose today. 

The House has already passed the 
School-to-Work Opportunities Act. I 
note with particular appreciation the 
support of my Pennsylvania colleague, 
Representative BILL GOODLING, the 
ranking minority member of the House 
Education and Labor Committee. 

It is my hope that this bill will pass 
the Senate with the votes of many of 
my colleagues from both sides of the 
aisle tomorrow, because this legisla- 
tion has nothing to do with party or 
politics. It offers us another chance to 
show the American people that we can 
come together to empower citizens and 
schools, communities and companies to 
help each other. It is part of the busi- 
ness education partnership that is the 
key to good education for the good jobs 
of the future, not with more govern- 
ment bureaucracy, but with support for 
education that works. 
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So this is the time to support on-the- 
job, school-to-work training that will 
give young people—especially those 
millions of young people who do not go 
to college—the chance to build pros- 
perous careers and better lives for 
themselves and their families. 

That is our job right now. That is the 
idea behind the School-to-Work Oppor- 
tunities Act. 

So I urge my colleagues to support 
this creative and vital legislation. 

Mr. SIMON and Mr. D’AMATO ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Illinois. 

Mr. SIMON. I will be just 1 minute. I 
know my colleague from New York has 
been on the floor. 

I simply want to commend my col- 
league from Pennsylvania who has pro- 
vided real leadership in this area. I 
mentioned in my opening remarks this 
morning my gratitude to him. He has 
worked in this area as Secretary of 
Labor in Pennsylvania. He understands 
it. He knows this is really the key to 
our Nation moving ahead as we should, 
and I am very grateful to him. 

Mr. WOFFORD. I am grateful, from 
someone who has played such a pio- 
neering role, to hear those words. 

I ask unanimous consent to print in 
the RECORD a letter about this program 
from our Governor, under whose lead- 
ership it was instituted in Pennsylva- 
nia, Gov. Robert Patrick Casey. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR, 
Harrisburg, PA, February 7, 1994. 
Hon. HARRIS WOFFORD, 
U.S. Senate, Dirksen Senate Office Building, 
Washington, DC. 

DEAR HARRIS: I am writing in support of 
the School-To-Work Opportunities Act which 
I understand is now under consideration by 
the Senate. This program, which tracks the 
Pennsylvania Youth Apprenticeship Pro- 
gram, has the potential of reinventing voca- 
tional educational curricula across the па- 
tion. 

Pennsylvania’s Youth Apprenticeship Pro- 
gram that you were instrumental in develop- 
ing as Secretary of Labor and Industry is 
aimed at meeting the growing demand for 
skilled workers in technical occupations and 
providing students with the advanced capa- 
bility and flexibility they will need in the 
high technology workplace of tomorrow. We 
believe that we have developed more than a 
program; we have created a means to 
unleash the energy and creativity of our 
youth and prepare them for the global mar- 
ketplace. 

We are working to make our program 
available throughout the Commonwealth. 
Last year the program included six sites 
with 105 apprentices and the participation of 
79 metal working companies. This year we 
have 450 apprentices at 14 sites with pro- 
grams that now include health care, general 
manufacturing, printing, and finance. Our 
programs are in the urban settings of Phila- 
delphia and Pittsburgh, rural communities 
of Lycoming County and the Northern Tier 
counties, and suburban sites in Montgomery, 
Allegheny and Dauphin counties. 
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Pennsylvania’s experience has dem- 
onstrated the value of a competency based 
curriculum which includes paid work experi- 
ence and work site monitoring. I understand 
that there has been opposition to the re- 
quirement of paid work experience; in Penn- 
sylvania we have found that while paid work 
experience may be a challenge for school ad- 
ministrators, it is as fundamental to the cur- 
riculum as algebra. I would encourage the 
Senate to maintain these critical elements 
in the program. 

Harris, I want to commend you for success- 
fully moving the concept of our Youth Ap- 
prenticeship Program from a program which 
we started in Pennsylvania into a means for 
changing the face of vocational education 
throughout the nation. I wish you much suc- 
cess with the School-To-Work Opportunities 
Act. 

Sincerely, 
ROBERT P. CASEY, 
Governor. 

Mr. D’AMATO. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I might be 
permitted to proceed as if in morning 
business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


———— 


BOSNIA 


Mr. D’AMATO. Mr. President, I in- 
tend to take only a few minutes to 
speak оп a matter, I think, of іпсгей- 
ible importance. I do not know of any- 
one to whom I have talked, who is not 
shocked and deeply hurt, with emo- 
tions running the entire gamut as it re- 
lates to what is taking place for the 
past 3 years in Bosnia. 

I think it came to a horrific conclu- 
sion—I would not say “conclusion”; I 
wish it were a conclusion. But it cer- 
tainly made an indelible impression on 
everyone who has seen any of the ac- 
counts of the bombardment in Sarajevo 
which resulted in the wounding of hun- 
dreds of people with 68 people, innocent 
people, civilians—men, women, and 
children—killed, all in a beautiful city 
which hosted, not too long ago, the 
winter Olympics. Now we see how the 
snow has been turned red with the 
blood of the innocent. 

It is now clear that the United States 
and the United Nations have not met 
our obligations in Bosnia. The United 
States, both under President Bush and 
President Clinton, under both adminis- 
trations, has made many grand state- 
ments and has even made some threats, 
all of which have turned out to be 
meaningless. Our routine warnings are 
now only that. We lack credibility. 

Mr. President, what we have done is 
flown right in the face of some very el- 
ementary principles, those laid down 
by President Teddy Roosevelt; that is, 
“sneak softly and carry a big stick.” 
Do not make threats. Do not make 
warnings unless you are willing to 
carry them out. 

When you make bold statements as 
the leader of a great nation and then 
do nothing, it does not just undermine 
your own credibility; it embarrasses 
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the United States of America. To be 
quite candid, it weakens us. 

It invites the kinds of aggression 
that we have seen in other areas of the 
world, where people take us for granted 
and do not believe we have the resolve 
to stand. 

After 3 years of this war, the United 
States has talked a mighty tough 
game. Outside of putting sanctions on 
Serbia, we have done nothing but ig- 
nore this brutal war. In fact, five State 
Department officials have resigned as a 
protest to the policy in regard to 
Bosnia: George Kenney, Jon Western, 
Stephen Walker, Marshall Harris, and 
former U.S. Ambassador Warren Zim- 
merman. 

If the United States cannot protect 
the innocents of Bosnia, we should 
allow the Bosnians to defend them- 
selves. Let us level the playing field. 
While the Serbs in Bosnia have access 
to vast quantities of weapons from Ser- 
bia, the Bosnian Moslems are left with- 
out weapons to defend themselves. 
Even His Holiness, the Pope, last year 
said the Bosnians have a right to de- 
fend themselves. 

What kind of policy do we have when 
we are not even willing to allow them 
to defend themselves or to help them 
with the military supplies that they 
are entitled to when we see this mas- 
sacre continue? And now we say to our- 
selves, “Оһ, well, we cannot prove with 
absolute certainty that the mortar 
round came from the Serbians.’’ Who 
has been shelling the city for the last 3 
years? Who has been killing the people? 
Even now people cannot bury their 
dead. They have to do it under cover of 
darkness. They cannot do it during the 
daytime because of the snipers firing 
down upon them. 

Mr. President, I believe that any lift- 
ing of the arms embargo against 
Bosnia should be coupled with the use 
of air power. Let me suggest to you 
that you are not going to knock out 
the gun emplacements, the ones in the 
mountainside, others hidden in caves, 
which they drag back and forth. But 
there are economic targets. I brought 
this idea to the attention of the Senate 
back in August 1992, with the past ad- 
ministration. This is a folly that con- 
tinues. 

I remember President Clinton talk- 
ing about taking action if necessary. 
Let me say something. If we are going 
to threaten, then let us do something; 
otherwise we should not make hollow 
threats, because we cruelly raise false 
hopes in those who are oppressed that 
we are going to somehow come to their 
aid. 

I suggest that the Western nations, 
the United Nations, and the United 
States have done exactly that—raised 
the hopes of the victims of the Serbian 
aggression and have not followed 
through. 

Let me also suggest it is about time 
we let the Serbs in Belgrade under- 
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stand that they are going to pay a 
price for their support of the war in 
Bosnia. They have supplied the muni- 
tions, and have continued the war. 
They cannot now just wash their hands 
of the situation. Here they are, in Bel- 
grade. They are not having problems. 
They have electricity, food, and water. 
Their economy may have some prob- 
lems, but mostly they are well. 

Let us look at the economic targets 
there, whether it is the power plants 
and the fuel distribution systems, et 
cetera, and let them know that we will 
punish them for the aggression that 
they have helped to foster. So there are 
things we can do. 

We should not be saying we are going 
to do something and let Mr. Milosevic 
then laugh at us because he sees that 
we lack the will to back up our rhet- 
oric with action. 

Mr. President, I certainly hope that 
within the not-too-distant future, we 
at least give the Bosnians an oppor- 
tunity to defend themselves. 

Thank you, Mr. President. 


WHITEWATER/MADISON 
COUNTDOWN 


Mr. D’AMATO. Mr. President, I have 
come to the floor on a number of occa- 
sions, and I have said to my col- 
leagues—and I do not intend to take a 
great deal of time—that I would con- 
tinue to raise an issue that I think 
must be raised until the American peo- 
ple get, and Congress gets, satisfactory 
explanations and answers as it relates 
to how it is that with only 21 days left 
until February 28, when the statute of 
limitations runs out, or at least, the 
RTC has led us to believe that this is 
the date, there is no perceptible move- 
ment at the RTC. Anyone responsible 
for the loss of possibly millions of dol- 
lars will be immune from civil action 
after the 28th; after the 28th, the Amer- 
ican people will lose their best chance 
to recoup the taxpayers’ money poured 
into the Madison bailout. 

Since this is Monday, I will cross off 
not only Monday, but I will cross off 
Saturday, Sunday, and today. 

That gives us 21 days remaining in 
the countdown. When time runs out, we 
will lose the opportunity of seeking 
civil remedies against those people who 
may be responsible for the loss of pos- 
sibly millions of taxpayers’ dollars put 
into Madison. 

With only 21 days to go, we still have 
not seen any results of the RTC inves- 
tigation of potential civil violations at 
the Madison. 

Mr. MURKOWSKI. I wonder if the 
Senator will yield for a question. 

Mr. D'AMATO. Certainly. 

Mr. MURKOWSKI. I wonder if the 
Senator is certain that February 28 is 
the date the statute of limitations 
would run out with regard to Madison 
Guaranty. 

Mr. D’AMATO. I would have to an- 
swer my colleague that I am not cer- 
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tain that is the date; that while the 
RTC has indicated in the letter they 
sent to us that February 28 is the anni- 
versary date, and the RTC seems to be 
operating on the premise that an RTC 
suit to take place to recover taxpayers’ 
money would seem to have to be initi- 
ated by February 28, they have not ex- 
plicitly indicated that to us. 

Mr. MURKOWSKI. I wonder if I could 
pursue this, Mr. President. I under- 
stand that the Senator from New York 
has sent letters on two separate occa- 
sions to the RTC inquiring specifically 
as to the status of the statute of limi- 
tations. 

Mr. D'AMATO. That is correct. We 
have sent two letters. One reply was re- 
ceived last week, and the response on 
this question as it relates to explicitly 
the statute of limitations was at best 
evasive. 

Мг. MURKOWSKI. I wonder if the 
Senator will yield further. I am famil- 
iar with the letter that he placed in the 
RECORD. I have a copy of that letter 
with me today. 

I took a close look at the letter and 
the RTC only acknowledged the im- 
pending February 28 anniversary date, 
but they do not indicate that is abso- 
lutely the last date. Further, in the 
second paragraph of that letter, with 
regard to claims existing, the RTC in- 
dicates they will “vigorously pursue all 
appropriate remedies using standard 
procedures in such cases which could 
include the seeking of agreements to 
extend the toll on the statute of limi- 
tations.” 

But I would emphasize they use the 
words which could.” They do not spe- 
cifically state that they will. 

I wonder if there is any explanation 
for that. 

Mr. D'AMATO. The Senator has put 
his finger exactly on the point. 

We talk about obfuscation. We can- 
not get and have not gotten—and it is 
now close to a month—from the RTC 
an answer as to exactly when the RTC 
can no longer bring civil litigation in 
this case. The RTC letter talks about 
an anniversary date of February 28. 
That does not tell us that is the date. 
We do not know specifically whether or 
not that is the date. I share the Sen- 
ator’s curiosity as to what they mean 
when they talk about that particular 
date. 

Then they talk to us about proce- 
dures that have been used in the past— 
the use of the tolling of statutes of lim- 
itations, entering into agreements with 
people who face potential liability — 
but they do not indicate that they are 
seeking these tolling agreements. They 
do not indicate that in lieu of getting 
a tolling agreement they will bring 
civil action. 

Here we have 21 days to go, and we 
have no indication other than they un- 
derstand that there is a procedure and 
this procedure has been used. 

Mr. MURKOWSKI. With regard to 
that and the relevance of the anniver- 
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sary date to the RTC law enforcement 
responsibilities, one can only assume it 
would relate to a determination that 
the RTC should make with respect to 
entering into these tolling agreements, 
the stopping of the running of the stat- 


ute. 

In their letter to you, the RTC says 
it will pursue all appropriate remedies 
using standard procedures which they 
say could include seeking arrange- 
ments to toll the statute of limita- 
tions. 

I ask the Senator, is it correct that 
the RTC has made no commitments to 
toll the statute of limitations with re- 
gard to Madison? 

Mr. D’AMATO. The Senator is abso- 
lutely correct. They have not made any 
commitments. They have only indi- 
cated that in the past this has been 
standard procedure. What basically we 
are saying is, give us the assurance 
that you are going to get this tolling 
agreement that stops the statute of 
limitations from running out. 

People should understand why they 
do this. Because, in lieu of someone 
agreeing to give them sufficient time 
to explore all of the facts, they then 
bring a broad-based suit against all po- 
tential people who may be liable. In 
this way, they preserve the taxpayers’ 
rights. 

By the way, I might say that this 
goes back to an original letter of Janu- 
ary 11 when I and several of our col- 
leagues wrote to the RTC suggesting 
that tolling agreements should be 
sought in this matter, and they have 
yet to inform us that they are going to 
take the time. 

Now this is obfuscation. It only was 
after Senator RIEGLE loaned himself to 
this that at least we got the answer 
that you read part of in the letter of 
January 25. 

Mr. MURKOWSKI. I wonder, in the 
case of where the RTC would fail to 
enter into a tolling agreement before 
the 28th of February, are there any 
other remedies available to the Amer- 
ican taxpayer, assuming the RTC fails 
to file a lawsuit? 

Mr. D’AMATO. In the absence of a 
tolling agreement or lawsuit, the RTC 
and the American people would lose 
the opportunity to recover taxpayers’ 
money that it might be entitled to in 
the Madison bailout. And, I think it is 
fair to assume that would be a pretty 
bleak picture to spell out to the Amer- 
ican taxpayers, given that we are talk- 
ing about people in high positions that 
this might touch upon. It could even 
have been said they have been given a 
free ride at the expense of the Amer- 
ican taxpayers. 

Mr. MURKOWSKI. Currently the tax- 
payers are subjected to about $47 mil- 
lion to the Madison bailout; is that 
generally the Senator’s understanding? 

Mr. D'AMATO. That is approxi- 
mately the bottom line; the Senator is 
correct, $47 million, at the low end. It 
might be more. 
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Mr. MURKOWSKI. We have heard 
this is far from the largest S&L bailout 
that the taxpayers have had to pay. As 
we know, we have had billion-dollar 
savings and loan failures and we have 
large cases that are still pending. But 
would you not expect that the RTC 
would enter into tolling agreements in 
all cases, uniformly, whether they in- 
volve $10 million or $100 million or a 
billion of taxpayers money? 

Mr. D'AMATO. The Senator is abso- 
lutely correct. As a matter of fact, Mr. 
Altman, while he says it is the stand- 
ard procedure, refuses, and does not in- 
dicate that they are undertaking this 
action or are they contemplating tak- 
ing it. 

Mr. MURKOWSKI. This is what both- 
ers the Senator from Alaska. Why 
would not the RTC want to simply ex- 
tend the tolling agreement so that 
they could pursue the civil action and 
not run the risk of having the statute 
of limitations expire on February 28? I 
mean, I do not understand why, since 
they have evidently done it as a matter 
of course, they would not do it in the 
case of Madison. 

Mr. D’AMATO. Senator MURKOWSKI, 
you are absolutely correct. And it just 
seems to me that it is so basic. That is 
why, when we come to the floor and 
raise this issue, I think some of our 
colleagues become uncomfortable. 

I have been asked: Why is it that you 
have not raised this about other S&L’s? 
Because I have not been aware of toll- 
ing agreements that should have been 
and have not been sought. 

As a matter of fact, I have had com- 
plaints from scores of bankers around 
the country—and I know my colleagues 
have—who, as a result of being direc- 
tors, part-time directors on boards— 
who had no malfeasance or misfeasance 
but were successful business entre- 
preneurs and therefore served on some 
of these small bank boards and found 
themselves in trouble when the real es- 
tate market collapsed—find themselves 
the subject of lawsuits because they 
had so-called deep pockets. 

In the past, the RTC has been very 
rigorous going after people that had 
absolutely no liability but did have 
some money. Here we cannot even get 
an answer from the RTC as to what 
they are doing, what they intend to do 
in this case. Yet the statute is running, 
the clock is ticking. This may embar- 
rass our friends, but we are going to 
continue to call it to their attention. 

Mr. MURKOWSKI. The Senator has 
heard the allegation that this is a po- 
litical witch hunt of some consequence 
with regard to the S&L because of the 
delicate nature of those involved. But 
it would seem to me responding to 
what my good friend from New York, 
Senator D’AMATO, is attempting to do 
is something that is done as a matter 
of course with regard to the RTC ex- 
tending the tolling. The Senator from 
New York has written two letters to 
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the RTC asking them to extend the 
tolling and they have given us less 
than a complete answer from the 
standpoint of a reference to them, per- 
haps including agreements. But, I just 
cannot understand why they are reluc- 
tant to simply say we will extend the 
tolling. 

Mr. D'AMATO. Or attempt to. 

Mr. MURKOWSKI. Or attempt to, 
which would certainly seem to be ap- 
propriate in relation to past practices. 

I commend the Senator from New 
York. I do not think this is a politi- 
cally motivated action of any kind. It 
is simply an action to recognize the re- 
ality that comes the 28th of this 
month, it very possibly will be too late 
to pursue any civil action associated 
with this case because the statute of 
limitations would have expired. Yet, in 
many of the activities associated with 
the administration of the RTC, they 
have automatically extended the stat- 
ute through the voluntary tolling 
agreements which are negotiated be- 
tween the RTC and the institution or 
its directors. 

Mr. D’AMATO. Or those people who 
may have some liability, that is cor- 
rect; through their attorneys. That is, 
all we want, is impartial but vigorous 
enforcement as has been undertaken in 
other cases. We just want the uniform 
enforcement of the laws passed to pro- 
tect taxpayers. 

Mr. MURKOWSKI. I hope that those 
that might question the motivation 
here recognize the significance of what 
the Senator from New York has point- 
ed out. Indeed, by the 28th of this 
month, it may be too late to pursue, on 
behalf of the taxpayers, the approxi- 
mately $47 million that has been 
charged off in the bailout of the Madi- 
son. 

I wonder if the Senator from New 
York would allow me one more ques- 
tion. Who is running RTC at this time? 

Mr. D'AMATO. I am glad the Senator 
has raised this question. Because this 
really is a situation that I think is 
very regrettable. 

The RTC is being run on interim 
basis—when I say interim basis, that 
interim basis now has gone on for al- 
most a year—by the Deputy Treasury 
Secretary, Roger Altman. 

I have to tell my colleague, the 
RTC’s failure I think to respond to le- 
gitimate congressional inquiries has 
raised bureaucratic obfuscation and 
nonresponsiveness to the level of an art 
form. The stonewalling starts right at 
the top, and it includes Mr. Altman, 
who has sent us two of these letters. 
Maybe we should call him Stonewall 
Altman. That might be a new name. 

He is not only stonewalling the Sen- 
ate but I would indicate to my friend 
and colleague from Alaska, Senator 
MURKOWSKI, that last week, Congress- 
man JIM LEACH, my counterpart on the 
House Banking Committee, raised 
some very significant and serious ques- 
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tions about Mr. Altman’s dual role. 
Here is Mr. Altman who is wearing two 
hats. He is the Deputy Treasury Sec- 
retary, and that is a very responsibie, 
time consuming position. At the same 
time he is the interim head of the RTC. 
This may place—I believe does place 
conflicting demands on him. It is un- 
fair to Mr. Altman. It creates an un- 
seemly appearance at the least, in the 
eyes of the American people. 

Mr. Altman has been the interim 
CEO of the RTC for almost a whole 
year. Last year when we were consider- 
ing a RTC funding bill we were told 
that Mr. Altman would be out of the 
RTC as soon as the new CEO had been 
selected and confirmed. Now it is al- 
most a year later. The one candidate 
for RTC chief that they had withdrawn, 
and Mr. Altman is still the head. 

That is only half the story. Because, 
you see, Mr. Altman, as a ranking po- 
litical appointment of the administra- 
tion—and he is Deputy Secretary of the 
Treasury—is the No. 2 person at Treas- 
ury. He is appointed by the President 
of the United States. How can you ask 
a man who is appointed by the Presi- 
dent to undertake or to pursue a vigor- 
ous civil investigation as that may 
touch upon the President, the First 
Lady, and other people, or family 
members of such people, in the admin- 
istration? It is not fair to Mr. Altman. 

I do not suggest any impropriety on 
his part. But I suggest he is placed in 
an untenable position. We cannot have 
a political appointee investigating the 
person who appointed him, who is re- 
sponsible for his appointment. That is 
basic Logic 101. 

Because what this does at the very 
least, it creates a compromising ap- 
pearance. Let me tell you something, I 
know Roger Altman. He is a man of in- 
tegrity. He is a man of great ability. 
He is a man in a very responsible posi- 
tion. He cannot be running the Treas- 
ury Department and he cannot be su- 
pervising the RTC and this investiga- 
tion without there being questions 
raised as to how someone can possibly 
be looking into bringing a civil law- 
suit, or extending toll agreements 
when a statute is running, that may re- 
late to or touch upon a person who is 
responsible for appointing him and/or 
people close to him or his family. It is 
ridiculous. 

It certainly raises the issue of his 
ability to run an independent agency 
like the RTC in a completely independ- 
ent fashion that the people are entitled 
to. And it is wrong. No one should be 
placed in such an untenable position 
where an obvious conflict exists. 

Just consider the possibilities. A 
high ranking political appointee with 
close ties to the White House who also 
holds an official position that may re- 
quire him to possibly pursue civil legal 
action involving the person who ар- 
pointed him. I do not care what admin- 
istration that is in, we understand it 
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and that is why we allow in these situ- 
ations the appointment of a special 
counsel. 

Through circumstances, Mr. Altman 
is in a difficult spot. His personal pre- 
dicament aside, the taxpayers may suf- 
fer the most. At the same time, Mr. 
Altman is forced to perform this high 
wire act, the RTC is being evasive and 
cryptic and it is unclear what the RTC 
is doing to enforce the law. It is also 
unclear whether the RTC will be able 
to enforce the law, if need be, before 
the statute of limitations runs out and 
the American taxpayer is left holding 
the bag. 

An 1l-month tenure іп an interim po- 
sition is too long. That is how long Mr. 
Altman has been there. The Constitu- 
tion requires the Senate to advise and 
consent on top executive officials. This 
is a key part of our checks and balance 
system. Mr. Altman's permanent in- 
terim role at the RTC looks like an 
end-run around the Senate. Again, Iam 
not questioning Mr. Altman’s char- 
acter, dedication to public service, or 
ability. Indeed, I have high regard for 
him. But what I am questioning is the 
propriety of putting any public official 
in such an awkward role. There is an 
absolute conflict in this dual role and 
it is just not right. 

I therefore call upon the administra- 
tion to immediately put forward Mr. 
Altman’s name as the candidate to be 
the full-time chief executive officer of 
the RTC, or submit another nomina- 
tion. Mr. Altman's continued presence 
at the helm of the RTC is absolutely 
not the right thing to do. 

It is unfair to him. It is absolutely 
unfair. 

Mr. MURKOWSKI. Mr. President, I 
would like to again commend the Sen- 
ator from New York. I think, if you 
boil this dialog down to one simple 
thing, it is simply asking Mr. Altman 
as interim CEO of the Resolution Trust 
Corporation to come forward and sim- 
ply extend the tolling agreement on 
Madison, which would extend of course 
the statute of limitations. Then the 
process that is underway can continue, 
it can be resolved to the satisfaction of 
the American people, and in the inter- 
ests of the taxpayers who lost $47 mil- 
lion. 

I think, again, the Senator's efforts 
are to bring this before this body and 
the American public, by highlighting 
the reality that the time is passing and 
there are very few days left before the 
statute expires. We are going to have 
the Lincoln day recess. By the time we 
come back there will only be a few 
days left. I hope this would not be the 
objective of the RTC, to simply let the 
statute of limitations expire because 
that would appear, obviously, to be 
contrary to the best interests of our 
administrative oversight through the 
RTC. But one can only draw a conclu- 
sion because, as Senator D’AMATO 
pointed out, they have the authority to 
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extend it. The question that they аге 
not responding to, as the Senator cited 
in his letter, is why they do not extend 
it. If they do not, one can only con- 
clude they hope my colleague and oth- 
ers will not raise this issue, and bring 
it before the American public, to show 
the statute of limitations is about to 
expire. And when it expires, the civil 
investigation basically goes away, as I 
understand it. 

So, in conclusion I commend my col- 
league for bringing this matter before 
this body. 

Mr. D’AMATO. Mr. President, I want 
to thank Senator MURKOWSKI for rais- 
ing these questions. And they are im- 
portant. 

I note, if you take a look at the cal- 
endar, it would appear there are 21 
days between now and—if the tolling 
date turns out to be the 28th. But that 
is not really true. If we were talking 
about working days we will find that 
we only have 4 more working days that 
the Senate will be in session and Con- 
gress will be in session this week: the 
8th, 9th, 10th, and 11th. 

We go out of session on the llth. We 
will not be back in, until the 22nd. So 
that gives us 5, 6, 7—8 days. So, in es- 
sence, while there are 21 calendar days 
between now and the time the statute 
of limitations runs out, there are 8 
days in which the Congress will be in 
session to raise this issue and to ad- 
dress it. 

If I had not seen a stonewalling and 
obfuscation before, it is certainly here. 
I think the Senator is absolutely right. 
The RTC is playing this game: We will 
just make believe it does not exist and 
maybe it will go away. Maybe whoever 
it is who brings this to our attention 
will stop. I am not going to stop. 

But let us understand, my colleagues, 
all of us, when and if this is allowed to 
take place, these 4 working days the 
rest of this week and the 4 the last 
week, we are all—we should all be held 
accountable and responsible for allow- 
ing the RTC to allow the statute of 
limitations to run. I have to tell you, if 
he wants to run it, fine, but I do not 
know how he, Mr. Altman, can be in 
charge of this investigation. I just do 
not know how it can be done. It is 
wrong for him. It is wrong to place him 
in that position. I do not know how you 
get around it. He did not take on this 
position to be placed in that position. 

Yet, that is exactly where he is. 

Mr. MURKOWSKI. Mr. President, the 
Senator might give some thought to an 
8-day calendar, in reality. That is what 
we have, as the Senator pointed out, 
with the Lincoln Day recess. 

Let there be no mistake about it, 
there is not much time. I hope the Res- 
olution Trust Corporation, under Mr. 
Altman, will reflect on—and the direc- 
tors and those involved—the necessity 
of a very simple extension which would 
give the assurance to the public that 
there will be adequate time to do the 
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appropriate followup, should it be nec- 
essary, with regard to Madison Guar- 
anty. 

I thank my friend from New York. 

Mr. D’AMATO. I thank the Senator. I 
will add I think that the administra- 
tion should consider how to manage 
Mr. Altman’s dual duties at the RTC or 
as Deputy Treasury Secretary. I would 
suggest that if he is going to run the 
RTC, then the administration might 
want to consider whether it is 
apppropriate, and consult with the rel- 
evant authorities at Treasury, to con- 
sider his move from the Treasury and 
undertake his responsibilities on a full- 
time basis; whether this or other meas- 
ures are appropriate to ensure that the 
public’s confidence is maintained. I be- 
lieve he should discharge his respon- 
sibilities accordingly, but you cannot 
ask him to wear both hats, particularly 
given the sensitivity of this particular 
matter. 

I have talked far enough, and I thank 
my Senators for being so patient and 
for giving me the opportunity to ex- 
press my thoughts on this matter. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. SIMON addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Illinois. 

Mr. SIMON. Mr. President, I came 
over here prepared to discuss the 
school-to-work bill. I have to say I am 
not prepared to discuss the matter that 
has been discussed by our colleagues 
from Alaska and New York. Senator 
PRYOR has really enmeshed himself in 
this, and I am sure at an appropriate 
time he will want to respond. 

I assure those who may be viewing 
this session that there is another side 
to this, but I am not enmeshed in this 
enough to be able to respond to that. 


Mr. President, if no one seeks the 
floor, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. RIE- 
GLE). The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. SIMON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. SIMON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Kasse- 
baum amendment be set aside so that 
Senator THURMOND can offer an amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1428 
(Purpose: To give priority for implementa- 
tion grants to applicants that describe sys- 
tems that include programs that will pro- 
vide paid high-quality, work-based learn- 
ing experiences) 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
rise today to offer an amendment to 5. 
1361, The School-to-Work Opportunities 
Act of 1994. The amendment will allow 
for the streamlining of States’ voca- 
tional and education training systems. 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the following Senators be 
added as cosponsors to this amend- 
ment: Senator CHAFEE, Senator COATS, 
Senator DURENBERGER, and Senator 
GREGG. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, as 
you know, this legislation addresses 
the issue of preparing our youth to 
meet the challenges of a highly skilled, 
highly competitive workforce. It is in- 
tended to help students make a suc- 
cessful transition from school to their 
first job by linking academic instruc- 
tion with on-the-job experiences. 

S. 1361 will be jointly administered 
by the Secretary of Labor and the Sec- 
retary of Education. It will provide 
grants and waivers of Federal regula- 
tions to build a national framework for 
State school-to-work systems. 

Mr. President, the U.S. General Ac- 
counting Office recently cited over 150 
existing job training and education 
programs on which the Federal Govern- 
ment spends over $20 billion each year. 
This is unreasonable. We must encour- 
age our States to coordinate existing 
programs into statewide school-to- 
work systems. 

My amendment will do just that, by 
removing the paid work mandate from 
this legislation. It will thereby remove 
the limitations of requiring paid work, 
and allow businesses more opportuni- 
ties to participate. 

Unquestionably, business is essential 
to the success of this legislation. How- 
ever, if the paid work mandate is not 
removed, many businesses will be ex- 
cluded from participating under this 
legislation. 

I also believe that the ability of 
States and local partnerships to con- 
solidate existing programs will be lim- 
ited if all students in the school-to- 
work system must be paid for their 
work. 

This amendment will allow a pref- 
erence to State systems which do pro- 
vide paid work experiences. This does 
not mean that a student must be paid 
for the entire time they participate in 
the program. It simply means that 
when a student is on the job, producing 
a product or providing a real service, 
they may be paid for their actual work. 

For example, a program which trains 
students during the school year, but 
pays them only for summer jobs com- 
pleted through the program would still 
meet the requirement of the paid work 
experiences. 

The Secretary of Education, Sec- 
retary Riley, has written a letter to me 
clarifying that under this legislation 
“students do not need to be paid for all 
work-related activities.” 

Mr. President, this amendment will 
allow States the flexibility needed to 
include elements of other programs or 
to be creative in tailoring programs to 
address local needs and concerns. It 
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will allow a State to develop a system 
that consolidates or coordinates the 
best aspects of other existing pro- 


I would like to thank the chairman 
of the Labor and Human Resources 
Committee, Senator KENNEDY, and the 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Em- 
ployment and Productivity, Senator 
Ѕімом, and their staffs for their hard 
work in addressing a number of my 
concerns. 

Again, I believe that my amendment 
will allow the consolidation of a num- 
ber of Federal training programs in a 
State system and possibly be more cost 
effective in the long run. Therefore, I 
urge my colleagues to support this 
worthy amendment. 

Mr. CHAFEE. Mr. President, I would 
like to enter into a colloquy with the 
sponsor of S. 1361, Senator SIMON, to 
clarify the intent of the paid work pro- 
vision contained in this bill. I believe 
most of my concerns will be addressed 
by an amendment Senator THURMOND 
and I have worked out with the admin- 
istration, and which the managers are 
prepared to accept, dealing with paid 
work. 

Rhode Island has one of the most suc- 
cessful Tech-Prep Program’s operating 
in the country today. The program is a 
partnership that includes the Commu- 
nity College of Rhode Island [CCRI], 32 
secondary high schools and vocational 
technical facilities, and representa- 
tives from business and industry. Cur- 
rently, more than 1,400 students are 
participating in the program, accord- 
ing to the program director, Ms. Judy 
Marmaras 


The program is divided into two 
parts: First, a secondary level, aimed 
at academic skill development, and 
second, a postsecondary level, focused 
on advanced technical skill develop- 
ment. The secondary program offers no 
paid work opportunities for its stu- 
dents. However, the postsecondary pro- 
gram does have some employer paid 
work participation. I might add, Direc- 
tor Marmaras has indicated that very 
few employers in our State have the in- 
clination or wherewithal to offer paid 
work opportunities to high school stu- 
dents. 

With the adoption of the Thurmond- 
Chafee amendment, I understand the 
paid work requirement will be deleted 
from this bill. However, in reviewing 
grant applications, I understand it is 
still the intent of the managers that 
preference be given to those programs 
with a paid work component. 

I want to make sure Rhode Island’s 
Tech-Prep Program, which lacks paid 
work at the secondary level, will not be 
disadvantaged by this preference. I am 
hopeful that the existence of some paid 
work positions at the postsecondary 
level will satisfy this preference, and 
that Rhode Island’s Tech-Prep Pro- 
gram will be on an equal footing with 
other applicants vying for Federal 
funds under this legislation. 
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Mr. SIMON. The Senator from Rhode 
Island is quite correct. Rhode Island's 
Tech-Prep Program will in no way be 
disadvantaged by the paid work pref- 
erence contained in this legislation. 
CCRI’s Tech-Prep Program does have 
some paid work participation. There- 
fore, it would more than satisfy this 
preference. 

Mr. CHAFEE. I thank the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Illinois. 

Mr. SIMON. Mr. President, this is a 
practical compromise that we have 
worked out. The bill calls for mandated 
paid work. 

Both the business community and 
the labor community have indicated 
they believe paid work in this kind of 
situation is helpful. There are those 
who question that. So this amendment 
has been worked out between Senator 
THURMOND and some of the Republican 
Senators, and Senator KENNEDY and 
myself, and our staffs. It encourages 
that we have paid, high-quality work 
and it gives it priority, but it does not 
mandate that. 

It is a practical compromise that I 
think makes sense and it is acceptable 
on this side of the aisle. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
send the amendment to the desk and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report. 

The bill clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
THURMOND], for himself, Мг, CHAFEE, Mr. 
COATS, Мг. DURENBERGER, and Mr. GREGG 
proposes an amendment numbered 1428. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that reading of 
the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 7, between lines 8 and 9, insert the 
following: 

(9) encourage the development and imple- 
mentation of programs that will provide paid 
high-quality, work-based learning experi- 
ences; 

page 7, line 9, strike “(9)” and insert 
“(10)”. 

On page 7, line 16, strike “(10)” and insert 
“ay, 

on page 7, line 20, strike “(11)” and insert 
“(12)”, 

On page 17, line 14, strike paid“. 

On page 31, between lines 18 and 19, insert 
the following: 

(9) describe the extent to which the School- 
to-Work Opportunities system will include 
programs that will provide paid high-quality, 
work-based learning experiences; 

On page 31, line 19, strike “(9)” and insert 
“(10)”. 

On page 31, line 23, strike “(10)” and insert 
SE 

on page 32, line 5, strike “(11)” and insert 
“(12)”. 

са page 32, line 10, strike “(12)” and insert 
“(3)”, 

On page 32, line 17, strike “(13)” and insert 
“(14)”. 

Оп page 32, line 23, strike (14) and insert 
“(15)”. 
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5 page 33, line 3, strike “(15)” and insert 
“(16)”. 

Са page 33, line 7, strike “(16)” and insert 
“an”. 

oa page 33, line 9, strike “(17)” and insert 
“(18)”. 

On page 34, line 21, strike “алд”. 

On page 35, line 2, strike system:“ and in- 
sert system: and“. 

On page 35, between lines 2 and 3, insert 
the following: 

(4) give priority to applications that de- 
scribe systems that include programs that 
will provide paid high-quality, work-based 
learning experiences; 

On page 38, between lines 18 and (19), insert 
the following: 

(D) describes the extent to which the pro- 
gram will provide paid high-quality, work- 
based learning experiences; 

On page 38, line 19, strike D)“ and insert 
“(E)”. 

95 page 38, line 23, strike “(Е)” and insert 
“(CR)”, 

Oa page 39, line 1, strike (F)“ and insert 
“(о)”. 

On page 44, line 13, strike (10)“ and insert 
“(1)”. 

On page 46, line 20, strike “(10)” and insert 
9 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no further debate, the question is on 
agreeing to the amendment. 

The amendment (No. 1428) was agreed 
to. 
Mr. SIMON. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote. 

Mr. THURMOND. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, 
again I thank the able Senator from П- 
linois, Senator SIMON, for his fine co- 
operation in this matter. 

Mr. SIMON. I thank Senator THUR- 
MOND. It is a pleasure to work with 
him. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
REID). The clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. GORTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. GORTON. I also ask unanimous 
consent that the pending amendment 
be set aside. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1429 
(Purpose: To amend the Job Training Part- 
nership Act to encourage the placement оі 
youths in private-sector jobs under the 

Summer Youth Employment and Training 

Program) 

Mr. GORTON. Mr. President, I send 
an amendment to the desk and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows: 

The Senator from Washington [Mr. Сов. 
TON] proposes an amendment numbered 1429 


(Mr. 
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Mr. GORTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that reading of the 
amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 


At the appropriate place in the Committee 
amendment, add the following: 


TITLE —JOB TRAINING PARTNERSHIP 
ACT 


SEC. 1. PRIORITY FOR PLACEMENT IN PRIVATE 

SECTOR JOBS UNDER SUMMER 

EMPLOYMENT AND TRAIN- 

ING PROGRAM OF JOB TRAINING 
PARTNERSHIP АСТ. 

(a) IN GENERAL.— 

(1) PLACEMENT AND CERTIFICATION.—Sec- 
tion 253 of the Job Training Partnership Act 
(29 U.S.C. 1632) is amended— 

(A) by redesignating subsection (d) as sub- 
section (e); and 

(B) by inserting after subsection (c) the fol- 
lowing new subsection: 

„d) PLACEMENT IN PRIVATE SECTOR JOBS.— 

“(1) ІМ GENERAL.—Notwithstanding section 
141(k), in providing on-the-job training, work 
experience programs, and any other employ- 
ment or job training activity under this sec- 
tion, a service delivery area shall give prior- 
ity to placing participants in unsubsidized 
employment in the private sector. 

“(2) SUBSIDIZED EMPLOYMENT.— 

“(А) IN GENERAL.—Notwithstanding section 
141(k), а service delivery area may place par- 
ticipants in subsidized employment in the 
private sector. 

“(В) EDUCATIONAL SERVICES.—Any em- 
ployer that places participants in subsidized 
employment in the private sector shall es- 
tablish a work schedule for the participants 
that accommodates the needs of the partici- 
pants to receive educational services identi- 
fied in the service strategy of the partici- 
pants under section 253(c)(2). 

“(8) ASSURANCE.—An employer who desires 
to place participants in employment in the 
private sector through a program carried out 
under this part within a service delivery area 
shall provide an assurance to the administra- 
tive entity serving the area that the em- 
ployer— 

“(A) will employ the participants for the 
duration of the program carried out under 
this part; and 

“(В) will not terminate the employment of 
such participants prior to the end of such 
program, other than for cause. 

“(4) SPECIAL RULE.—Nothing in this section 
shall be construed to require a service deliv- 
ery area to place participants in subsidized 
employment in the private sector. 

“(5) WAGES.—In making funds available 
under this part to private for-profit employ- 
ers to pay for the wages of participants 
placed in subsidized employment by such 
employers under this part, no service deliv- 
ery area may use funds made available under 
this part to contribute more than an amount 
equal to the product of— 

“(А) 40 percent of the applicable minimum 
wage under section 6 of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act (29 U.S.C. 206); and 

„B) the number of such participants, to- 
ward such wages.“ 

(b) CONFORMING AMENDMENTS.—P: phs 
(37) and (39) of section 4 of the Job Training 
Partnership Act (29 U.S.C. 1503) are amended 
by striking section 259(4)” and inserting 
“section 253(е)”. 

(c) EFFECTIVE DATE.—The amendments 
made by subsections (a) and (b) shall take ef- 
fect as if included in the Job Training Re- 
form Amendments of 1992. 
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Mr. GORTON. Mr. President, over the 
course of the last 20 or 25 years, this 
Nation and each administration has 
made significant investments in more 
than 150 Federal job training programs. 
Each of these programs to a greater or 
lesser extent, have attempted to pre- 
pare America’s young people for work, 
primarily, though of course not exclu- 
sively, in the private sector. 

This School-to-Work Opportunities 
Act is another in this series. Its goals, 
of course, are overwhelmingly worthy 
in that connection. But like most of 
those which have preceded it, it is pri- 
marily focused at finding jobs for 
young people about to leave school, or 
just having left school, in the private 
sector of our economy. 

The proposed amendment that I have 
at the desk at the present time deals 
with one of these other 150 programs 
which are already on the books. The 
Summer Youth Employment and 
Training Program also attempts to get 
young people prepared for a job in the 
real world, a job after they have com- 
pleted their schools. Every summer, 
provides jobs for young people all 
across the United States of America. 

However, this Summer Youth Em- 
ployment and Training Program is ori- 
ented exclusively at this point to the 
nonprofit and public sectors. The jobs 
in that program are funded entirely by 
the Federal Government, and they are 
jobs or positions in the public sector or 
in the private, not-for-profit sector. 
According to Family Circle magazine, 
a young Bill Clinton once had a job in 
a similar Government program. After a 
few weeks of what he called make 
work, he sent his paycheck back to the 
Government. Like thousands of other 
young people employed in Government 
programs every summer, he did not feel 
that he had earned his money just by 
showing up, just by hanging out at a 
job site. This has been a current dis- 
satisfaction and criticism about the 
Summer Youth Employment and 
Training Program almost from its in- 
ception. 

The amendment which I have before 
the desk attempts to make that sum- 
mer youth program more consistent 
with the very program which is before 
us at the present time by changing at 
least some of the emphasis on the sum- 
mer youth jobs program from the pub- 
lic and nonprofit sector to the private 
sector. After all, when the great major- 
ity of the young people of the United 
States ultimately reach a full-time job, 
they are at work for the private sector. 

In this case, what we should do is to 
expand the authority of the very hard- 
working men and women who manage 
each of the local service delivery areas, 
or SDA’s, who run this summer pro- 
gram, and to allow them and encourage 
them to reach out far more to the pri- 
vate sector to find summer positions 
for the young people that their pro- 
gram is designed to help. 
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I have a letter here dated last May in 
response to the original bill on which 
this amendment is based, from the 
Bridge Program for Youth and Commu- 
nity in my own home city of Seattle, 
WA, which asks for exactly that kind 
of increased authority. 

I ask unanimous consent that a copy 
of that letter be printed in the RECORD 
at this point. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

THE BRIDGE PROGRAM, 
Seattle, WA, May 26, 1993. 
Hon. SLADE GORTON, 
U.S. Senate, Hart Senate Office Building, 
Washington, DC. 

DEAR SENATOR GORTON: I take this oppor- 
tunity to wish you much luck and success in 
passing the Youth Job Opportunities through 
Business (JOBS) Act which will amend the 
summer youth employment and training pro- 
gram to give priority to placing participants 
in private sector jobs. This timely amend- 
ment is extremely important for the youth 
of America. In these changing and unsettling 
times for youth, it is refreshing to see your 
foresight and vision for this often under-rep- 
resented population. 

The creation of a system that will give pri- 
ority to placing youths in private sector jobs 
where private-industry trade, skills and 
knowledge can be learned, modeled, and inte- 
grated into the community and the ability 
to service more youth because the private 
sector has been opened up and creates new 
job opportunities, will enable America’s 
youth to dream again and reach for higher 

oals. 
= The Youth Job Opportunities through 
Business (JOBS) Act, when applied properly, 
will eliminate virtual makeshift and dead- 
end positions that have offered little to no 
success or positive outcomes for youth whom 
we are caregivers of in our communities. 

I applaud you for taking a stance on behalf 
of the Youth of America. 

Sincerely, 
F. EDWIN WOODLEY, 
Executive Director. 

Mr. GORTON. Mr. President, in order 
to get the private sector into this sum- 
mer youth jobs program, it seems to us 
to be very, very important that there 
be an encouragement for them to do so. 
After all, the private sector can and 
does employ young people at summer 
jobs without any intervention from the 
Federal Government. When it begins to 
deal with the Federal program, many 
private-sector employers, rightly or 
wrongly—rightly, in the view of this 
Senator—feel they are simply involved 
in another bureaucratic exercise. What 
we would like to have them do, how- 
ever, is to provide more employment to 
more young people. 

So in addition to expanding the pro- 
posal from the public and nonprofit 
sectors to the profitmaking private 
sector, the gist of this amendment is to 
allow each service delivery area’s offi- 
cials to make a determination as to 
whether or not to provide a subsidy out 
of the amount of money appropriated 
to it, out of its share of the overall pot, 
to subsidize private-sector employ- 
ment. 
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We put а сар of 40 percent on that 
subsidy. But even if every dollar in a 
particular service delivery area were to 
be devoted to private-sector, subsidized 
employment, we would have a situa- 
tion in which only 40 percent of the sal- 
aries would be paid by the service de- 
livery area and 60 percent by the pri- 
vate sector itself. In other words, we 
could probably supply 2 to 2% times 
more summer employment for youth 
than the summer youth program does 
at the present time. 

It is highly doubtful that the officials 
of any service delivery area would go 
to that extreme. But it seems to me, 
Mr. President, that we should be able 
to trust the very people to whom we 
have entrusted the management of 
these Federal dollars to determine how 
they can maximize summer youth em- 
ployment by providing some degree of 
subsidy to private employers who agree 
to take part in exactly that summer 
youth employment. 

If we believe in the genius of our peo- 
ple, if we believe in the goodwill of 
both the professional employees and 
the volunteers from both the public 
and private sector who attempt to im- 
prove the condition and the training of 
our young people, we should certainly 
be willing to trust them with the abil- 
ity to provide this type of subsidy. 

Yes, of course, there will be some em- 
ployers who will use subsidized employ- 
ment in the place of unsubsidized em- 
ployment which they provide at the 
present time. But by its very defini- 
tion, by the limitation on this employ- 
ment subsidy, there is little question 
but that it will end up with greater 
total employment of youths, that more 
young people will actually be employed 
in this summer youth program if we 
expand it to the private sector in this 
fashion than is the case with that very 
program at the present time. 

Mr. President, equally important, 
perhaps more important, is the fact 
that the experience that young people 
will get in the private sector, where 60 
percent of their salaries are going to be 
paid by the private sector, will be a far 
more meaningful work experience than 
will be one in which they are paid en- 
tirely by the Government, where they 
are free, for example, to a nonprofit or- 
ganization or free to a Government en- 
tity to whom they are assigned. 

I wish to repeat, Mr. President, the 
work experience will be an infinitely 
more realistic and better one. It will be 
infinitely more likely to produce a per- 
manent full-time job after the particu- 
lar youth who has done a good job has 
finished his or her schooling. Even 
when it does not, it will have been a 
job in the sector and under the dis- 
cipline in which the great majority of 
these young people will eventually find 
themselves—the private sector. 

As a consequence, Mr. President, I 
find it, I suppose, understandable but 
somewhat frustrating that this kind of 
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expansion of the summer youth jobs 
program is not welcomed. 

What we want to do is to see to it, 
first, that more young people have this 
kind of summer employment and, sec- 
ond, that a very significant number of 
them have it in the private sector in a 
job which they would otherwise not 
have taken. 

This amendment, while to a different 
program than the one that we are dis- 
cussing here, is directly and com- 
pletely consistent with it because the 
idea of the very discussion that we are 
having right here now is to prepare 
young people for the transition from 
school to work. Nothing can prepare 
them better than to have a private sec- 
tor job at some point or another during 
their school career. 

This transforms a program which at 
the present time is aimed away from 
the private sector to one in which the 
private sector is one, though not the 
only alternative. 

I commend the idea of the kind of 
discipline and real-world opportunity 
which this amendment will create to 
my colleagues. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to print in the RECORD an article 
entitled Better Life Lies Across 
Bridge“. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

BETTER LIFE LIES ACROSS “BRIDGE” 
(By Michael Paulson) 

Saying that most alternative schools are 
failing to help teen-agers face life after grad- 
uation, a group of community activists 
today is unveiling a new program aimed at 
getting troubled teen-agers past school and 
into the work force. 

Founders of The Bridge Program, a pri- 
vate, nonprofit, alternative school supported 
by the Seattle School District, argue that a 
degree is no longer enough of an incentive to 
keep some teen-agers off the streets and 
away from the drug trade. 

So their program is supplementing aca- 
demics with what it calls socialization, a 
crash course on how to behave in the world 
of decent-paying jobs 

“This is a curriculum that empowers peo- 
ple with the skills to survive society,” says 
the program’s founder, Edwin Woodley. “You 
can’t entice anybody to quit selling drugs to 
get a $4.25-an-hour job.“ 

The program opened with three students at 
the Rotary Boys and Girls Club six weeks 
ago. 

Today, as leaders prepare to move the 
school and its 120 students to the Columbia 
City area, the program will be described at a 
luncheon for political and business leaders. 

The Bridge Program is voluntary, and re- 
cruiters promote the program to teen-agers 
who have fallen through the school system’s 
cracks. 

Of the program’s 120 enrolled students, 60 
to 70 show up most days. 

“The system has forgotten these kids. 
They have been labeled failures,” says pro- 
gram assistant Kurt von Fuchs. The fact 
that we have 60 kids showing up shows we 
can succeed.“ 

The program's $1.3 million budget this year 
is being supported by the Seattle School Dis- 
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trict, the state offices of Income Assistance 
and Support Enforcement, and private con- 
tributors. 

It is one of 11 programs supported by the 
school district’s Interagency Program de- 
partment, which serves high-risk students 
who have or are likely to drop out or get 
kicked out of school. 

No one is sure how many school-age young- 
sters are on the streets of Seattle, but esti- 
mates run as high as 5,000. 

“It makes good economic sense for govern- 
ment to pay us to socialize these kids, rather 
than keeping them in the cycle of poverty 
and dependence,” von Fuchs says. We teach 
personal responsibility, and the state in the 
long run is saving a lot of money.” 

The program, intended to last six to 18 
months per student, will attempt to steer 13- 
to 16-year old students back to school. Older 
students, ages 17 to 25, will work toward a 
general equivalency degree and a job. 

The program will offer work-ships on re- 
sume writing and job seeking. Eligible stu- 
dents will be given job-training internships 
and paired with a mentor. Ultimately, the 
program plans to help students find work. 

In addition to its three teachers, the pro- 
gram employs 10 “facilitators” who work on 
socializing the students. 

Topics discussed with the students range 
from the cost of having a baby to working 
one's way through the welfare system, and 
include more mundane things like control- 
ling anger and using appropriate language, 
according to facilitator Kim Gordon. 

Students sign a no-weapons, no-drugs 
pledge and are forbidden from displaying any 
gang symbols in schools. 

“We teach them that they have to make it 
in the work system or the welfare system or 
the penal system,” says Kevin Preston- 
Curvey, deputy program director. 

Mr. GORTON. Mr. President, my 
friend, the distinguished Senator from 
Пііпоів, had roughly five reasons which 
he outlined with some eloquence on 
which he based his opposition to this 
amendment. 

I would simply like to explain, both 
for him and for Members not present as 
they read the RECORD and before they 
vote on these amendments, that each 
of these objections is one that we have 
considered and one which we do not 
feel to be valid enough to cause the re- 
jection of the amendment itself. 

It is, of course, true, and it is a 
strength of the bill which is before us, 
the School-to-Work Opportunities Act, 
that it is concentrated on finding op- 
portunities for young people in appren- 
ticeship-type or like opportunities in 
private sector employment. That is a 
Strength of the bill which is before us 
at the present time. 

It is also true that it is supported by 
a very significant number of large busi- 
nesses. The Senator from Illinois men- 
tioned Sears. I think he mentioned two 
or three other large businesses which 
had endorsed his proposal. That would 
seem to me to strengthen the argu- 
ment that we make the summer youth 
employment and training program 
more like the program that the Sen- 
ator from Illinois has expounded upon 
with such eloquence; that we shift the 
priorities in the summer youth em- 
ployment and training program away 
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from the public and nonprofit sector to 
having a priority—though not an ex- 
clusive dedication—toward finding op- 
portunities in the private sector itself. 
That will make it more like but not 
identical to the very subject of the bill 
which is before us. 

This is a summer youth program. It 
is not something which is going to lead 
immediately to an instant job oppor- 
tunity. It is something which has a so- 
cial value, in giving something of im- 
portance to young people while they 
are on summer vacations. And we want 
these experiences, as frequently as is 
reasonably possible, to be in the pri- 
vate sector itself. It is much more 
aimed, not at the Sears and the U.S. 
Wests of this world. Offhand I do not 
know why the officials of the service 
delivery area would want to subsidize 
jobs with huge corporations like that. 
No, this is aimed at the corner me- 
chanic, or the individual small drug 
store or pharmacy, the small neighbor- 
hood book store, the very small em- 
ployer who is most likely to go 
through the summer without hiring 
that teenager or that high school stu- 
dent. 

This is where we think the focus of 
the service delivery area officials 
should be. It is in this area that the in- 
centive of a modest subsidy is most 
likely to work. 

The distinguished Senator from Ili- 
nois was just saying these subsidies 
should not be given to large corpora- 
tions. My response is it is very difficult 
for me to imagine the officials in a 
service delivery area doing so. This is 
for that small business opportunity, 
which in all probability is going to be 
the most frequent employer of these 
young people when they get out of 
school, in any event. Of course the 
large corporations of the world should 
deal in issues like this on an 
unsubsidized basis. But if we can get 
more bang for our buck if a small sub- 
sidy will hire two or three people where 
the full subsidy to the nonprofit or the 
Government agency will hire only one, 
should we not take advantage of that? 
And should we not finally be willing to 
trust the people we ask to administer 
these programs? Are they just horren- 
dously irresponsible? If we tell them 
they can provide this modest subsidy, 
are they automatically going to misuse 
it? No, that just, simply is not the 
case. 

The second objection of the Senator 
from Illinois, this is like the targeted 
jobs tax credit which may very well be 
repealed at some time in the near fu- 
ture. Again, I think it has two pro- 
found distinctions. One is the targeted 
jobs credit was after the fact. It was 
something you got after you had al- 
ready hired a new employee, probably 
on a more or less permanent basis. This 
is prospective; this is a subsidy which 
is only going to be given by local offi- 
cials in a local service delivery area 
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when they think it will actually add to 
the job experience of the young people 
with whom it is concerned. And, obvi- 
ously, it is only for a very short period 
of time because it is just simply a sum- 
mer jobs program itself. It is aimed at 
the smaller employers, and it is pro- 
spective rather than retrospective. 

Equity? It seems to me there is an 
overwhelming degree of equity in a 
program which is locally administered 
and in which each case, each attempt 
to find a job or each attempt to sub- 
sidize a job is going to be determined 
on its own merit. Will there be, if a 
million youths or 2 million youths are 
benefited in a given summer, will there 
be some handful of those who may dis- 
place someone who would have had a 
nonsubsidized job? Of course there will, 
in a handful of cases. 

But as I have already said, at the 
maximum, a 40 percent subsidy would 
produce 2% jobs for every 100 percent 
subsidy which we are providing right 
now—right now to government agen- 
cies, to park districts, to nonprofits. 
We are providing a 100 percent subsidy. 

Do they not displace some jobs which 
would otherwise be given by those non- 
profits in the summer? Of course they 
do. But this way we get more young 
people hired and we will get more 
young people far more—perhaps num- 
bered in the millions—hired if we allow 
this modest and discretionary subsidy. 
It is not required. No service delivery 
area whose officials think it will not 
work in their service delivery area has 
to give it at all. It is simply trusting in 
the officials in each one of these to do 
it and to do it right. 

I quoted one from Seattle which 
would love to have this opportunity, 
which feels this opportunity would pro- 
vide not only a good experience but 
would provide that experience to more. 

Finally, we are told there have been 
no hearings on this proposal. This Sen- 
ator introduced the proposal almost a 
year ago. It has not had the priority in 
the committee. І am not criticizing the 
committee for that myself. But we did 
discuss it here last year in connection 
with the budget debate. Why not take 
a chance? If we should pass it as a part 
of this bill, it will be scrutinized with 
great care between now and the time at 
which a conference committee comes 
back with a final version. There will be 
plenty of time to hold hearings on this 
idea. But when we have come up with 
something that one, I think the people 
in the field, who deal day in and day 
out with youth employment are con- 
cerned with, and would like to utilize; 
and second, brings the summer youth 
program to a point at which it is more 
consistent with the very bill we are 
dealing with here today; then, I think 
we are offering greater numbers of our 
young people a more realistic experi- 
ence. An experience much more likely 
to lead to permanent jobs. One which 
works very well in the small business 
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sector with the bill itself. And, one 
which almost by its very nature is 
largely going to affect the big business 
sector. 

Mr. SIMON. Mr. President, I would 
like at this point to address the amend- 
ment offered by my friend from Wash- 
ington, who is a solid substantial Mem- 
ber of this body. But once in a while he 
can go astray, just like once in a while 
PAUL SIMON can go astray, or even Sen- 
ators from Vermont or Nevada or other 
places can go astray. 

First of all, I agree with the Senator 
from Washington that we have had too 
many programs. The 154 figure he used 
includes the guaranteed student loan 
programs and a lot of others that I do 
not think really fit into this measure. 
But I join Senator KENNEDY. The two 
of us asked for a GAO report on this 
very question. We received a report the 
last day of January and we will hold 
hearings next month on this question. 

I might add that in the Select Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs, on which he 
and I serve, I introduced an amend- 
ment that permits, on Indian reserva- 
tions, a consolidation of this program 
as of October 1. That is now the law. 
We will have at least the opportunity 
for some experimentation in consolida- 
tion of some of the programs. 

But there are serious flaws in this 
amendment. First of all, it undercuts 
the ability to have unsubsidized em- 
ployment programs under this. 

It is very interesting, the chamber of 
commerce supports this bill right now 
as does the National Manufacturers As- 
sociation. They are not asking for this 
subsidy. I do not think we ought to 
provide it. 

Second, while $300 million as an au- 
thorization sounds like a lot of money, 
when you start spreading it out over 
the Nation it starts getting pretty, 
pretty thin, and this thins it out some 
more. I think it does not make sense. 

It would supplant funds that the pri- 
vate sector is now using, and we have 
had testimony on this where they are 
very enthusiastic. We have heard from 
the Chicago Tribune and Sears, and I 
do not know how many companies who 
are saying this kind of a program real- 
ly makes sense. 

It is almost like the targeted jobs tax 
credit. Interestingly, the inspector gen- 
eral of the Department of Labor has 
recommended that we do away with 
that, that it is really not producing 
jobs. 

It also raises serious questions of eq- 
uity. Which company do we give this 
subsidy to and which company do we 
not give this subsidy to? 

As long as this is a program where we 
encourage all companies, all businesses 
and labor unions to work together with 
schools to provide this opportunity, we 
can go ahead. But as soon as the Fed- 
eral Government, through the States 
and other governmental entities, start 
picking, This company will get a sub- 
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sidy; that company will not get а sub- 
sidy,” we are getting on very, very thin 
ice. 

Two other points. One is, this lan- 
guage does not prohibit displacements. 
I think that is a major flaw in this 
amendment. I am not suggesting there 
would be massive displacements, but I 
think that is a flaw. 

And, finally—and this is something 
we are guilty of on this floor day after 
day after day, and I have been guilty of 
it too—too often we come up with 
amendments on which there have been 
no hearings whatsoever. We have a 
good idea, and sometimes these good 
ideas are worthy without having hear- 
ings, without studying carefully, but 
too often they are flawed. 

‘My colleague from Washington 
comes up with many good ideas. This 
time he has come up with a flawed 
idea. I will have to resist this amend- 
ment. 

Mr. GORTON. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there a 
sufficient second? 

There is a sufficient second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the order previously entered, the vote 
will be held tomorrow. 

Mr. NICKLES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to set aside the 
pending amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1430 
(Purpose: To limit the amount of funds au- 
thorized to be appropriated to carry out 

School-to-Work Opportunities programs) 

Mr. NICKLES. Mr. President, I send 
an amendment to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report the amendment. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows: 

The Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. NickLES] 
proposes an amendment numbered 1430. 

Mr. NICKLES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

Beginning in page 67, line 6 strike such 
sums as may be necessary for each of the 7 
succeeding fiscal years to carry out this 
Act.” and insert in lieu thereof 3308. 000, 000 
for fiscal year 1996; $316,000,000 for fiscal year 
1997; $324,000,000 for fiscal year 1998; and 
$341,000,000 for fiscal year 1999.“ 

Mr. NICKLES. Mr. President, this 
amendment is very simple, and I wish 
to thank my friend and colleague from 
Шіпоів for allowing me to introduce it 
prior to the 6 o’clock deadline. I also 
wish to compliment my friend, Senator 
Совтом, for his speech and for his 
amendment as well. I will be very brief, 
and my amendment is very plain. 

Mr. President, the legislation that we 
have before us authorizes $300 million 
in the first fiscal year 1995 and then 
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such sums as necessary for the out- 
years. 

My amendment conforms to the same 
amount that CBO has scored the bill. 
They have scored the bill as $300 mil- 
lion but increasing each year with in- 
flation. 

That is exactly what my amendment 
would do. It would replace such sums 
as necessary for the second, third, 
fourth, and fifth years of the program 
with specific amounts that limit the 
authorization to $300 million plus infla- 
tion for the fourth through the fifth 
years. 

We would eliminate such sums as 
necessary, because I think most of my 
colleagues are aware if we authorize 
legislation in that blank check manner 
there is no limit to how much it might 
cost. 

Again, I wish to place a cap or limit 
so we will know how much this pro- 
gram might cost over the next several 
years. I have used the CBO scoring as 
they have estimated how much this 
cost would be, and I hope that my col- 
leagues would occur. 

I thank my friend and colleague from 
Illinois for his consideration іп permit- 
ting me to offer this amendment. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who now 
yields time? 

Mr. SIMON. Mr. President, I yield 
myself time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Illinois. 

Mr. SIMON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Nickles 
amendment be temporarily set aside so 
that I may offer an amendment in be- 
half of Senator KENNEDY and myself. I 
believe it is noncontroversial. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The prior 
amendment is set aside. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1431 
(Purpose: To encourage grants to 
partnerships serving high poverty areas) 

Mr. SIMON. Mr. President, I send an 
amendment to the desk and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report the amendment. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows: 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. SIMON], for 
Mr. KENNEDY, for himself and Mr. SIMON, 
proposes an amendment numbered 1431. 

Mr. SIMON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

Оп page 45, line 9, after the word author- 
ized", insert the following: and encour- 

Mr. SIMON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to set that amend- 
ment aside. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1427, AS MODIFIED 

Mr. SIMON. Mr. President, I offer on 

behalf of Senator PRESSLER, a modi- 
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fication of his earlier amendment that 
was adopted. I believe there was no 
controversy on that. I urge its adop- 
tion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the amendment is so modi- 
fied. 

So the amendment (No. 1427), 
modified, is as follows: 

At the end of section 202, add the follow- 
ing: 
(d) GRANTS TO CONSORTIA.— 

(1) ІМ GENERAL.—The Secretaries may 
make grants under subsection (a) to consor- 
tia of congressional districts with low popu- 
lation densities, to enable each such consor- 
tium to complete development of com- 
prehensive, consortiawide School-to-Work 
Opportunities systems. Each such system 
shall be implemented by individuals selected 
by the States in which the system is located. 
Each such system shall meet the require- 
ments of this Act for such a system, except 
as otherwise provided in this subsection. 

(2) AMOUNT.—Notwithstanding any other 
provision of this section, the amount of a de- 
velopment grant under this subtitle to a con- 
sortium shall be in such amount as the Sec- 
retaries may determine to be appropriate. 

(3) APPLICATION.—For purposes of the ap- 
plication of this subtitle to a consortium: 

(A) GOVERNOR.—References to a Governor 
shall be deemed to be references to an offi- 
cial designated by the consortium to carry 
out the duties of a Governor under this sub- 
title. 

(B) STATE.—References to a State shall be 
deemed to be references to the consortium. 

(C) OFFICIAL.—References to an official of a 
State shal] be deemed to be references to 
such an official of any of the States in which 
the consortium is located. 

(4) ABILITY OF STATE TO CARRY OUT PRO- 
GRAM.—Nothing in this subsection shall 
limit the ability of a State to carry out a 
statewide School-to-Work Opportunities sys- 
tem in the State, even if a congressional dis- 
trict located in the State participates in a 
consortium under paragraph (1). 

(5) DEFINITION.—As used in this subsection, 
the term “consortia of congressional dis- 
tricts with low population densities’’ means 
a consortia of congressional districts, each 
congressional district of which has an aver- 
age population density of less than 20.00 per- 
sons per square mile, based on 1993 data from 
the Bureau of the Census. 

At the end of section 212, add the follow- 
ing: 

(i) GRANTS TO CONSORTIA.— 

(1) ІМ GENERAL.—The Secretaries may 
make grants under subsection (a) to consor- 
tia of congressional districts with low popu- 
lation densities, to enable each such consor- 
tium to implement comprehensive, 
consortiawide School-to-Work Opportunities 
systems. Each such system shall be imple- 
mented by individuals selected by the States 
in which the system is located. Each such 
system shall meet the requirements of this 
Act for such a system, except as otherwise 
provided in this subsection. 

(2) AMOUNT.—Notwithstanding any other 
provision of this section, the amount of an 
implementation grant under this subtitle to 
a consortium shall be in such amount as the 
Secretaries may determine to be appro- 
priate. 

(3) APPLICATION.—For purposes of the ap- 
plication of this subtitle to a consortium: 

(A) GOVERNOR.—References to a Governor 
shall be deemed to be references to an offi- 
cial designated by the consortium to carry 
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out the duties of a Governor under this sub- 
title. 

(B) STATE.—References to a State shall be 
deemed to be references to the consortium. 

(C) OFFICIAL.—References to an official of a 
State shall be deemed to be references to 
such an official of any of the States in which 
the consortium is located. 

(4) WAIVERS.—In order for a consortium 
that receives a grant under this section to 
receive a waiver under title V with respect 
to a congressional district located within a 
State, the State and officials of the State 
shall comply with the applicable require- 
ments of title V for such a waiver. 

(5) ABILITY OF STATE TO CARRY OUT PRO- 
GRAM.—Nothing in this subsection shall 
limit the ability of a State to carry out a 
statewide School-to-Work Opportunities sys- 
tem in the State, even if a congressional dis- 
trict located in the State participates in a 
consortium under paragraph (1). 

(6) DEFINITION.—As used in this subsection, 
the term “consortia of congressional dis- 
tricts with low population densities’’ means 
а consortia of congressional district, each 
congressional district of which has an aver- 
age population density of less than 20.00 per- 
sons per square mile, based on 1993 data from 
the Bureau of the Census. 

In section 301(2), insert “, and to imple- 
ment such programs in congressional dis- 
tricts with low population densities,” after 
“in high poverty areas of urban and rural 
communities”. 

In section 301(2), insert “or in congres- 
sional districts with low population den- 
sities” after “designated high poverty 
areas“ 

In section 303, strike the title and insert 
the following: 

“SEC. 303. SCHOOL-TO-WORK OPPORTUNITIES 
PROGRAM GRANTS IN HIGH POV- 
ERTY AREAS AND IN CONGRES- 
SIONAL DISTRICTS WITH LOW POPU- 
LATION DENSITIES.” 

In section 303(a)(1), insert ‘‘and to partner- 
ships to implement such programs in con- 
gressional districts with low population den- 
sities” after “іп high poverty агеав”. 

In section 303(a)(2), strike “‘DEFINITION.—"’ 
and insert “HIGH POVERTY AREA. 

At the end of section 303(a), add the follow- 
ing: 

(3) CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT WITH A LOW 
POPULATION DENSITY.—For purposes of this 
subsection, the term ‘congressional district 
with a low population density’ means a con- 
gressional district with an average popu- 
lation density of less than 20.00 persons per 
square mile, based on 1993 data from the Bu- 
reau of the Census.“ 

In section 507(b), strike “HIGH POVERTY 
AREAS.—” and insert “HIGH POVERTY AREAS 
AND CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICTS WITH LOW 
POPULATION DENSITIES.—"’. 


Mr. SIMON. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma, Senator KEN- 
NEDY, I, and I am not sure who all may 
be involved—Senator JEFFORDS and 
others may be involved—but we are 
trying to negotiate and get the Nickles 
amendment worked out. I hope by to- 
morrow we can have such an agree- 
ment. We will try. 

Mrs. KASSEBAUM addressed the 
Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Kansas. 
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AMENDMENT NO. 1432 
(Purpose: To forbid appropriations under this 

Act for school-to-work opportunities pro- 

grams until the deficit increase resulting 

from fiscal year 1994 emergency spending is 
eliminated) 

Mrs. KASSEBAUM. Mr. President, I 
send an amendment to the desk on be- 
half of Senator COVERDELL and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Would 
the Senator ask to have the amend- 
ment pending set aside? 

Mrs. KASSEBAUM. I ask unanimous 
consent that the pending amendment 
be temporarily laid aside. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The clerk will report. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows: 

The Senator from Kansas [Mrs. KASSE- 
BAUM] for Mr. COVERDELL proposes an amend- 
ment numbered 1432. 


Mrs. KASSEBAUM. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that reading of 
the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

At the appropriate place in title V, insert 
the following new section: 

SEC. . DELAY OF SPENDING FOR SCHOOL-TO- 


UNTIL 
GENCY DEFICIT INCREASE IS ELIMI- 
NATED. 

(a) PROHIBITION ON APPROPRIATIONS.—Not- 
withstanding any other provision of this Act, 
Congress shall not appropriate funds under 
section 507 until the Director of the Office of 
Management and Budget certifies that the 
total amount of deficit increase for fiscal 
year 1994 resulting from budget authority 
contained in supplemental appropriations 
Acts and declared to be emergency spending 
under section 251(b)(2)(D)(i) of the Balanced 
Budget and Emergency Deficit Control Act 
of 1985 (2 U.S.C. 901(b)(2)(D)(i)) has been 
eliminated through rescissions and transfers 
of funds. 

(b) PROHIBITION ON OBLIGATION.— 
Nothwithstanding any other provision of 
this Act, no funds that were appropriated for 
a program under this Act prior to the date of 
enactment of this Act shall be obligated for 
the program until the date of the certifi- 
cation described in subsection (a). 

(c) ENFORCEMENT.— 

(1) POINT OF ORDER.—Prior to the date of 
the certification described in subsection (a), 
it shall not be in order in the Senate to con- 
sider any bill, joint resolution, amendment, 
motion, or conference report providing ap- 
propriations under section 507. 

(2) WAIVER OR SUSPENSION.—Paragraph (1) 
may be waived or suspended in the Senate 
only by the affirmative vote of three-fifths 
of the Members, duly chosen and sworn. 

Mrs. KASSEBAUM. It is my under- 
standing that the Senator from Geor- 
gia is working with the majority lead- 
ership on this amendment and he will 
withdraw this amendment if his con- 
cerns are worked out. But since we do 
face a 6 o’clock deadline, I thought it 
was very important that the amend- 
ment be offered. 

Mr. SIMON. Mr. President, that is 
my understanding, too. I thought for a 
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moment we were trying to move ahead 
without getting something worked out. 
But I am pleased that we are moving 
ahead on this basis. 
AMENDMENT NO. 1433 
(Purpose: To express the sense of the Senate 
regarding a limitation on the amount of 
funds appropriated to carry out School-to- 

Work Opportunities programs) 

Mrs. KASSEBAUM. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the pend- 
ing amendment be set aside and I send 
an amendment to the desk on behalf of 
Senator DOLE and Senator NICKLES. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. The amend- 
ment is set aside. 

The clerk will report. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows: 

The Senator from Kansas [Mrs. KASSE- 
BAUM] for Mr. DOLE, for herself, and Mr. 
NICKLES, proposes an amendment No. 1433. 

Mrs. KASSEBAUM. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that reading of 
the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

At the appropriate place in title V, insert 
the following: 

SEC. . SENSE OF THE SENATE. 

It is the sense of the Senate that the Con- 
gress should fund programs under this Act, 
for fiscal years 1996 through 2002, solely from 
the savings resulting from efforts of the De- 
partment of Labor, the Department of Edu- 
cation, and other Federal agencies, to elimi- 
nate, consolidate, or streamline, duplicative 
or ineffective education or job training pro- 
grams in existence on the date of enactment 
of this Act. 

Mrs. KASSEBAUM. This is a sense- 
of-the-Senate resolution regarding job 
training funds. 

Mr. SIMON. Mr. President, again, ne- 
gotiations are taking place on this 
amendment. I think we are going to 
get something worked out, but we are 
not ready at this point to accept it on 
this side. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1424, AS MODIFIED 

Mrs. KASSEBAUM. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to modify 
amendment No. 1424. This is my own 
amendment. I send the modification to 
the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment is so modified. 

The amendment (No. 1424), as modi- 
fied, reads as follows: 

Insert after section 504 the following new 
section: 

SEC, 504A. COMBINATION OF FEDERAL FUNDS BY 
STATES. 


(a) IN GENERAL.— 

(1) PURPOSES.—The purposes of this section 
are— 

(A) to integrate activities under this Act 
with State school-to-work transition activi- 
ties carried out under other programs; and 

(B) to maximize the effective use of re- 
sources. 

(2) COMBINATION OF FUNDS.—To carry out 
such purposes, a State that receives assist- 
ance under title П may carry out activities 
necessary to develop and implement a state- 
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wide School-to-Work Opportunities system 
with funds obtained by combining— 

(A) Federal funds under this Act; and 

(B) other Federal funds made available 
from among programs under— 

(i) the Carl D. Perkins Vocational and Ap- 
plied Technology Act, section 201; and 

(ii) the Job Training Partnership Act (29 
U.S.C. 1501 et seq.). 

(b) USE oF FUNDS.—A State may use (or 
“the State portion оГ”) the Federal funds 
combined under subsection (a) under the re- 
quirements of this Act, except that the pro- 
visions relating to the matters specified in 
section 502(c), and section 503(c), that relate 
to the program through which the funds de- 
scribed in subsection (a)) B) were made 
available, shall remain in effect with respect 
to the use of such funds. 

(с) ADDITIONAL INFORMATION IN APPLICA- 
TION.—A State seeking to combine funds 
under subsection (a) shall include in the ap- 
plication of the State under title П— 

(1) a description of the funds the State pro- 
poses to combine under the requirements of 
this Act; 

(2) the activities to be carried out with 
such funds; 

(3) the specific outcomes expected of par- 
ticipants in school-to-work activities; 

(4) such other information as the Secretar- 
ies may require; 

(5) evidence of support for the waiver re- 
quest by the State agencies or officials with 
jurisdiction over the funds that would be 
combined; and 

(6) a State’s authority to combine funds 
under this section shall not exceed a period 
of 5 years, except that the Secretaries may 
extend such period if the Secretaries deter- 
mine that such authority would further the 
purposes of this Act. 

In sectior 510, in the section heading, 
strike “БЕС. 510.” and insert SEC. 511.”. 

In section 509, in the section heading, 
strike SEC. 509.” and insert SEC. 510.”. 

In section 508, in the section heading, 
strike SEC. 508. and insert SEC. 509.”. 

In section 507, in the section heading, 
strike SEC. 507.” and insert “SEC. 508.”. 

In section 506, in the section heading, 
strike SEC. 506.” and insert SEC. 5077, 

In section 505, in the section heading, 
strike SEC. 505.” and insert SEC. 506.”. 

In section 504A, strike “504А” and insert 

In section 303(a)(1), strike 50% b)“ and in- 
sert “508(0)”. 

In section 401(а), strike “507(с)” and insert 
“508(c)"?. 

In section 401(b), strike “507(с)” and insert 
“508(с)”. 

In section 402(a), strike “507(с)” and insert 
“508(с)”. 

In section 402(b), strike “507(с)” and insert 
“508(с)”. 

Іп section 402(d), strike “507(с)” and insert 
“508(с)”. 

In section 403(b), strike “507(с)” and insert 
“508(с)”. 

In section 403(c), strike “507(с)” and insert 
“508(с)”. 

Mr. SIMON. Mr. President, point of 
inquiry. Are we on the Kassebaum sub- 
stitute now? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There 
was unanimous consent that her modi- 
fication be accepted. It was accepted. 
We are now back on the Kassebaum 
amendment. 

Mrs. KASSEBAUM. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Kasse- 
baum amendment be set aside for fur- 
ther amendment. 
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Mr. SIMON. Mr. President, I do not 
want to set aside an amendment we 
can get rid of right away by accepting. 
It has been worked out. 

If the Senator wants to move ahead, 
it is acceptable on this side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
is no further debate on amendment No. 
1424, as modified, the question is on 
agreeing to the amendment. 

The amendment (No. 1424), as modi- 
fied, was agreed to. 

Mr. SIMON. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was agreed to. 

Mrs. KASSEBAUM. I move to lay 
that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1430, AS MODIFIED 

Mr. NICKLES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to send a modifica- 
tion to my previous amendment to the 
desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Without objection, the amendment is 
so modified. 

The amendment (No. 1430), as modi- 
fied, reads as follows: 

Beginning on page 67, line 6 strike “such 
sums as may be necessary for each of the 7 
succeeding fiscal years to carry out this 
Act.“ and insert in lieu thereof 3400. 000, 000 
for fiscal year 1996; $400,000,000 for fiscal year 
1997; $330,000,000 for fiscal year 1998; and 
5220,000,000 for fiscal year 1999.” 

Mr. NICKLES. Mr. President, I had 
earlier told my friend and colleague 
from Illinois that when we were nego- 
tiating caps what the level would be. 
The figure that I had in my original 
amendment was CBO projections, 
which was just $300 million adjusted for 
inflation. The modification that I have 
sent to the desk inserts the President’s 
figures which he has in his budget for 
each of the next 5 years. 

The total in my original amendment 
was, over the 5 years, $1.589 billion. The 
figure that was in the President’s budg- 
et for the 5 years is $1.650 billion, or a 
difference of about $61 million over the 
5 years. 

I thought I might as well put in the 
President’s figures because it was my 
guess that the Senator from Шіпоів ог 
someone else would use the President's 
figures. I thought maybe this would 
save some time and hopefully would in- 
crease the likelihood that the amend- 
ment would be accepted. 

Mr. SIMON addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
FORD). The Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. SIMON. The Senator from Okla- 
homa has a right to modify his amend- 
ment. We are not ready at this point to 
accept that amendment. I hope some- 
thing can be negotiated in the course 
of the evening, but that is where we 
stand right now. 

Mr. NICKLES. I thank my colleague. 

Mr. SIMON. I thank the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 


(Mr. 
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The Chair will inform the Chamber, 
the Gorton amendment is before the 
Senate. It has 2 hours debating time. 

Who yields time? 

Mr. JEFFORDS. Mr. President, I 
would like about 7 minutes if anybody 
would yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Senator 
GORTON and Senator SIMON will be con- 
trolling the time on the GORTON 
amendment. Senator GORTON just used 
9 minutes and 6 seconds of his time. 

Mr. GORTON. Mr. President, it is not 
my feeling—I do not know about Sen- 
ator SIMON but I do not need a great 
deal more time on my own amendment. 
If the Senator from Vermont speaking 
on a different subject wants to use 
some of it, I am happy to yield it to 
him. Or if the Senator from Шіпоів 
wants to yield back all of our time on 
the amendment I am willing do that. 

Mr. SIMON. I would be willing to let 
the Senator from Vermont speak and 
then both of us yield back all of our 
time? 

Mr. GORTON. Since chis Senator has 
to yield the floor, he will do that pro- 
spectively and authorizes the Senator 
from Illinois to yield the Senator from 
Washington’s time. 

Mr. SIMON. I yield to the Senator 
from Vermont and we will take it from 
there. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Vermont is recognized for 
whatever time necessary. 

Mr. JEFFORDS. I request 10 minutes, 
Mr. President. I want to speak mainly 
on the bill. 

Mr. President, the figures are well 
known. They come as no surprise. Half 
of American high school students never 
go to college. A mere one-quarter of 
our youngsters obtain post-secondary 
degrees. 

However, unlike most other industri- 
alized nations, we do not have a com- 
prehensive system to prepare this ma- 
jority of our young Americans to move 
from high school into high-skilled, 
well-paid jobs that hold the best hope 
for our collective future. The sporadic 
and individualized efforts that are 
made at this simply are not enough. 
The result is that high school dropouts 
and even high school graduates tend to 
drift from one entry-level and mini- 
mum-wage job to the next, until sev- 
eral years after graduation, they begin 
to acquire the training needed to qual- 
ify them for a trade or vocation. 

In Germany, Japan and most other 
industrialized countries, students begin 
to learn in high school those skills 
they will need to be successful in the 
job market. They compete to qualify 
for prestigious apprenticeship рго- 
grams. They study, both on the job and 
in school settings, the theories, skills 
and other knowledge necessary to ad- 
vance in their fields. 

The simple truth is that the coun- 
tries which are our major competitors 
for export markets and jobs are well 
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ahead of us іп this area. Their systems 
for moving the non-university-bound 
students from school to productive 
work are far better organized, and 
function without the years of unpro- 
ductive drift that so many American 
youngsters experience. 

Mr. President, this is my 20th year in 
the Congress of the United States. Dur- 
ing that time, I have been on the com- 
mittees dealing with education in the 
House and Senate. It is sad, as I look 
back, to see that we have progressed 
very little in trying to handle this 
problem. In fact, we have probably 
gone backward. 

First of all, we have found that a lot 
of the education which we used to 
give—vocational education—has now 
proved to be irrelevant, yet the ability 
to change those curriculums or to get 
the schools to provide the kind of edu- 
cation that is necessary in the modern 
world just has not occurred. We have 
gone from training program to training 
program and, over time, we have cre- 
ated more and more model training 
programs. Yet, this is the first time 
that we have begun to sit down and to 
take a look at what we must do in 
order to coordinate and collect these 
programs together to do the job. 

It is unfortunate that we are here be- 
cause it is another example of the fail- 
ure of our educational system. We 
should not be here. We should not have 
to do this today. If our educational sys- 
tem was working, we would already 
have the kind of educational programs 
which would prepare our young people 
for work. 

So it is sad that we have to be here, 
but we must. That is what Goals 2000 is 
all about; it is to reform our edu- 
cational system so that this program 
would be unnecessary. 

Let me give an example of how really 
sad the situation is out there. I am on 
the board of the directors of Jobs for 
American Graduates. It came about 
from an experiment in Delaware where 
they had a program of Jobs for Dela- 
ware Graduates. What is sad about it is 
almost all that program is just teach- 
ing young people how to interview for 
a job. It is not much more than that. It 
allows them to understand how the 
system works and how jobs are created, 
how they are available. But the main 
thrust of it—and it is a very successful 
program—is to teach them how to con- 
duct themselves at an interview. 

It is sad when you think that our 
school system not only does not pro- 
vide the skills necessary to get a high- 
paying job and the skills necessary in 
that job, but not even the skills of how 
to ask for a job. 

The School-to-Work Opportunities 
Act is a bold stroke designed to] spur 
development of such systems through- 
out the United States that will succeed 
in teaching those skills, as well as the 
skills of how to ask for a job. This act 
will establish a national framework for 
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local partnerships to develop school-to- 
work programs and make them avail- 
able to all students. Such programs 
will combine classroom learning with 
real world work experience. It will 
train students in job readiness skills as 
well as industry-specific occupation 
skills. 

The benefit to young people is clear: 
In our ever-shrinking world, the need 
to prepare our future generations to 
compete and win in the global market- 
place is imperative for our continued 
prominence in world markets. To do so, 
we must develop and utilize the talents 
of all our young people far more effec- 
tively than we have. For the same rea- 
sons, the benefits for American busi- 
ness are no less obvious. Only if they 
continue to have the best skilled and 
most capable workers in the world will 
their corporate futures be secure. 

The School-to-Work Opportunities 
Act will help high schools and commu- 
nity colleges create programs in co- 
operation with business to develop the 
academic skills and attitudes toward 
work that many of our youngsters lack 
today. Through a set of grants and 
waivers of certain Federal program re- 
quirements, the act would establish a 
national framework for the develop- 
ment of school-to-work systems, to 
help youth in all States make the tran- 
sition from school to the workplace. 
States and communities would use 
Federal funds as venture capital to 
spark the formation of school-to-work 
programs dedicated to linking the 
worlds of school and work. Secondary 
and postsecondary institutions, private 
and public employers, labor organiza- 
tions, government, community groups, 
parents, and students would work to- 
gether on the programs. 

The act would afford States and lo- 
calities substantial discretion in estab- 
lishing and implementing comprehen- 
sive statewide school-to-work systems. 
Business partners would have a signifi- 
cant input in crafting and directing 
these efforts to better reflect their 
work force, needs, and future trends. 

The School-to-Work Opportunities 
Act has strong bipartisan support. It 
will encourage States and communities 
to build meaningful connections be- 
tween the world of school and the 
world of work. Just as schools need to 
change to meet the demands of busi- 
nesses that are competing in the global 
economy, our business culture also 
needs to change to create incentives 
for students to stay in school and make 
smooth and productive transitions 
from school to work. 

The future of our youth and of our 
businesses and, ultimately, of our 
standard of living depends on develop- 
ing and utilizing the talents of our 
non-college-bound young people far 
more effectively than we have to date. 

Twenty-three national groups have 
endorsed this legislation, including 
major business groups—the Business 
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Roundtable, the U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce, the National Association of 
Manufacturers, and the National Alli- 
ance of Business—the AFL-CIO, the 
U.S. Conference of Mayors, the Na- 
tional Education Association, the 
American Federation of Teachers, and 
the National Governors’ Association. 

In addition, the business community 
not only actively supports the legisla- 
tion, many national firms are commit- 
ting to participate in its programs, in- 
cluding BellSouth, Ford, Kodak, and 
McDonald’s. Countless smaller busi- 
nesses also are prepared to join in on 
this effort. 

Mr. President, like many of the legis- 
lative items that pass through this 
body, this one is not perfect. But with 
the benefit of extensive bipartisan 
input, as well as the cooperation of 
labor, business, education, and commu- 
nity leaders, its merits certainly far 
outweigh any shortcomings that re- 
main. I am a cosponsor of this legisla- 
tion, and I support it heartily. The 
House of Representatives completed 
action on this measure in near record 
time. I encourage my Senate col- 
leagues to do so as well. 

Thank you, Mr. President. I yield the 
floor. 

Mr. SIMON. Mr. President, I appre- 
ciate the statement by the Senator 
from Vermont. I appreciate his cospon- 
sorship of this legislation and his ef- 
forts. I might add, he fits in the tradi- 
tion of Senator Aiken from Vermont 
and Senator Stafford from Vermont as 
a valued Member of this body. 

Mr. President, a point of inquiry. Be- 
fore Senator GORTON left, he indicated 
he would yield back his time, but I do 
not recall that he actually did. If he 
did yield back his time, I will yield 
back mine and make the motion in be- 
half of Senator KENNEDY and myself to 
table. If he did not yield back the time, 
we will wait on the motion to table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is the 
Chair’s judgment that the Senator 
from Washington was willing to yield 
back his time, subject to the comple- 
tion of the statement of the Senator 
from Vermont. So it is now in order for 
all time to have been yielded back. 

Mr. SIMON. Then, Mr. President, in 
behalf of myself and Senator KENNEDY, 
I make the motion to table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, all time is yielded back on 
the Gorton amendment. The Chair in- 
forms the Senate that we are now on 
amendment 1433, the Kassebaum-Dole 
amendment. 

Mr. SIMON. On the previous motion 
to table, I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there a 
sufficient second? 

There is a sufficient second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. SIMON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the pending 
amendment be set aside so that we 
may consider the Nickles amendment 
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that was offered about 1 hour or 45 

minutes ago. We have checked that 

out. It is acceptable now or both sides. 
AMENDMENT NO. 1430, AS MODIFIED 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, amendment No. 1433 is set 
aside and the Nickles amendment No. 
1430 is the pending amendment. 

Mr. SIMON. I urge its adoption. 

Mrs. KASSEBAUM. I second that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further debate? If not, the question is 
on agreeing to the amendment, as 
modified. 

The amendment (No. 1430), as modi- 
fied, was agreed to. 

Mr. SIMON. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was agreed to. 

Mrs. KASSEBAUM. I move to lay 
that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1425, AS MODIFIED 

Mrs. KASSEBAUM. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to set aside the 
Gorton amendment and modify amend- 
ment 1425, which is another one of my 
amendments. For the benefit of those 
who are listening, I have agreed to a 5- 
year authorization to the school-to- 
work bill. Originally, it was an 8-year 
authorization in the bill. I am very 
pleased this amendment now will be 
accepted by making a correction to 5 
years. I ask for the consideration of 
that amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator needs to ask unanimous consent 
since we have an agreement on the leg- 
islation. 

Is there objection to the Senator 
modifying her amendment? Without 
objection, it is so modified. 

The amendment, with its modifica- 
tion, is as follows: 

In section 507(a), strike 7“ and insert “4”. 

Mr. SIMON. Mr. President, it is ac- 
ceptable. We have had some discussion. 
I am pleased to join in support of this 
amendment. 

Mrs. KASSEBAUM. Mr. President, I 
urge adoption of the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further debate? The question is on 
agreeing to the amendment, as modi- 
fied. 

The amendment (No. 1425), as modi- 
fied, was agreed to. 

Mr. SIMON. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was agreed to. 

Mrs. KASSEBAUM. I move to lay 
that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 


agreed to. 

Mrs. KASSEBAUM. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that Senator 
DORGAN be added as an original cospon- 
sor to amendment No. 1427, the Pres- 
sler amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. SIMON. Mr. President, our situa- 
tion now is that we have two amend- 
ments that are still being worked on. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair advises the Senate that we are 
back on amendment No. 1433, the 
Kassebaum-Dole amendment. 

Mr. SIMON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that amendment be 
set aside temporarily. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1431 

Mr. SIMON. I ask unanimous consent 
that the Kennedy-Simon amendment 
No. 1431 be accepted at this point. It is 
agreeable to everyone. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further debate on the amendment? If 
not, without objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment (No. 1431) was agreed 


to. 

Mr. SIMON. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was agreed to. 

Mrs. KASSEBAUM. I move to lay 
that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. SIMON. Mr. President, we are 
still negotiating on two amendments, 
the Coverdell amendment and the Dole 
amendment. We will have a vote on the 
Gorton amendment. My colleague from 
Kansas may correct me, but I think we 
are down to one vote for sure on an 
amendment and possibly two others. 

Mrs. KASSEBAUM. Mr. President, it 
is my understanding—we are just try- 
ing to check it out—that there also 
would be a vote required on the 
Coverdell amendment and possibly on 
the Dole-Nickles sense-of-the-Senate 
amendment. 

At this point, perhaps it would be in 
order to ask for the yeas and nays on 
those two amendments. 

Mr. SIMON. If that is necessary to do 
tonight, we can do that. They are of- 
fered. We are negotiating on both. I 
hope they can be worked out. Senator 
BYRD is negotiating with Senator 
COVERDELL. The other one is also being 
negotiated. 

My understanding is that we do not 
have to ask for the yeas and nays to- 
night. May I ask the Chair? Is that cor- 
rect? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is not 
required. 

Mrs. KASSEBAUM. Mr. President, I 
suggest it is better to wait. If it can be 
worked out, that would be just fine. 
The only vote that I know of which is 
ordered is on the Gorton amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

Mr. SIMON. I have been advised that 
we can go ahead and ask for the yeas 
and nays and then vitiate them if there 
is an agreement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. You have 
to have unanimous consent to do it 
under a time agreement. Do you want 
to ask unanimous consent to do it, or 
do you prefer to wait? It is up to the 
Senator. 

Mr. SIMON. Mr. President, I think 
we have taken care of this measure as 
much as we can this evening. 
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Mr. HARKIN. Mr. President, I rise in 
support of the School-to-Work Oppor- 
tunities Act. I would like to commend 
Senator SIMON for his work on this bill 
and thank him for working with me on 
several issues related to the legisla- 
tion. 

Most American employers feel recent 
high school graduates are not ade- 
quately prepared for the current work- 
place. Further, a recent study found 
that 90 million Americans are function- 
ally illiterate—that means they do not 
possess the higher literacy skills need- 
ed for the more challenging and tech- 
nologically related jobs of the future. 
It is clear that we need to do a better 
job preparing all students for work. 

At the present time, the United 
States is the only industrialized Nation 
that does not have a comprehensive 
school to work transition program. 
This legislation before us remedies this 
situation by establishing a national 
system to assure an effective transi- 
tion from school to work. The future of 
our country depends on our ability to 
compete in the international market- 
place and this legislation is vital to en- 
suring our place in the world. 

There is tremendous diversity across 
the United States and one program will 
not effectively meet the needs of all 
students and communities. Therefore, 
this legislation allows individual 
States and communities to tailor pro- 
grams to meet their specific needs and 
situations. This is especially important 
to meet the unique needs of rural 
areas. The legislation makes it clear 
that school-based enterprises, intern- 
ships, job shadowing, and academic 
credit are allowed. This clarification is 
important for rural schools. 

The legislation also recognizes the 
special difficulties that confront low- 
income communities and will make 
special grants for high-poverty areas. 
The Senate bill lowered the threshold 
for eligibility to 20 percent. This 
change will allow 9 low-income Iowa 
counties to apply for these special 
grants. These rural counties have 
unique needs that could be assisted by 
these special competitive grants. 

As chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Disability Policy I would also like to 
comment on the implications of this 
legislation for students and youth with 
disabilities. The School-to-Work Op- 
portunities Act seeks to provide oppor- 
tunities to earn credentials and pursue 
careers for all students, and this cer- 
tainly includes students with disabil- 
ities. 

On July 26, 1993, we celebrated the 
third anniversary of the Americans 
With Disabilities Act [ADA], an his- 
toric civil rights bill which for the first 
ti granted Americans with disabil- 
iti equal access to the American 
dream. 

ADA is important because it includes 
fundamental principles for the develop- 
ment of national policy. ADA is about 
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breaking down attitudinal or artificial 
barriers that prevent people with dis- 
abilities from participating in the 
mainstream of American life. ADA 
means that persons must be judged 
based on abilities and qualifications, 
not on the basis of fear, ignorance, or 
prejudice. 

The ADA has provided the Nation 
with the impetus to reexamine how it 
is treating individuals with disabilities 
in all aspects of American life, includ- 
ing during the important transition be- 
tween school and work. At the same 
time we are now in the process of reas- 
sessing our educational systems for all 
students. Congress fully recognizes stu- 
dents with disabilities as one part of a 
larger student population, and has 
clearly included them in educational 
reform. It is also critical to include 
students with disabilities in our na- 
tionwide effort to develop systems to 
provide school-to-work opportunities 
for American youth. 

The School-to-Work Opportunities 
Act is fully consistent with the ADA 
and implements the values and pre- 
cepts of the ADA in the context of 
school-to-work opportunities. Also, 
this legislation is fully consistent with 
and complements the spirit and intent 
of part B of the Individuals With Dis- 
abilities Education Act [IDEA] and the 
Rehabilitation Act of 1973, including 
section 504. 

The School-to-Work Opportunities 
Act will serve as an important vehicle 
for making the promise of ADA a re- 
ality for all students with disabilities. 
Under this legislation, students with 
the full range of disabilities must be an 
integral part of all aspects of the 
school-to-work systems, including ca- 
reer counseling and selection of a ca- 
reer major, planned programs of study 
and job training that lead to the award 
of a skill certificate, and data collec- 
tion and analysis regarding the 
postprogram outcomes of all students. 

In addition, students with disabilities 
are entitled to the same high expecta- 
tions, treatment, and leadership of- 
fered to their nondisabled peers, in- 
cluding the adoption of effective strat- 
egies that provide mechanisms and ap- 
propriate paths to the work force and 
to postsecondary education; an expec- 
tation that all students across a broad 
range of performance will be held to 
high standards if they are to realize 
their full potential; an effective and 
meaningful opportunity to participate 
in a broad and challenging curriculum 
and to have access to resources suffi- 
cient to address other education and 
training needs; and the use of assess- 
ments or systems of assessments that 
are used for a purpose for which they 
are valid, reliable, fair, and free of dis- 
crimination—including adaptations 
and accommodations necessary to per- 
mit such participation. 

Furthermore, plans developed, re- 
ports prepared, and partnerships, pan- 
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els or councils established must ad- 

dress the needs of students and youth 

with disabilities and must include in- 
formation and data on such individ- 
uals. 

In summary, the School-to-Work Op- 
portunities Act is an important bill 
which will help all students, including 
students with disabilities, in complet- 
ing their high school programs, 
accessing postsecondary education pro- 
grams, and entering meaningful em- 
ployment. This legislation has broad- 
based support from business, labor, and 
education. I urge my colleagues to vote 
for this legislation. 

In closing, I would like to commend 
the chairman of the Labor Committee, 
Senator KENNEDY, and the chairman of 
the Subcommittee on Employment and 
Productivity, Senator SIMON, for their 
work on this bill, especially their ef- 
forts to assure that students with dis- 
abilities are fully included. 

At this time, I ask for the attention 
of the Senator from Illinois for the pur- 
pose of engaging in a colloquy. 

Mr. President, I would like to enter 
into a colloquy with the distinguished 
Senator from Illinois, the chair of the 
Subcommittee on Employment and 
Productivity, and the chief sponsor of 
the School-to-Work Opportunities Act 
of 1994, Senator SIMON. I would like to 
commend Senator SIMON for his strong 
leadership on the bill and especially for 
his commitment to people with disabil- 
ities. I appreciate the willingness of 
Senator SIMON and his staff to work 
with me and my staff to develop an 
analysis explaining how the School-to- 
Work Opportunities Act of 1994 applies 
to individuals with disabilities. I would 
like to ask unanimous consent to in- 
clude this analysis at the end of this 
colloquy. 

Is it the understanding of the Sen- 
ator from Illinois that this analysis re- 
flects congressional intent regarding 
the meaning and application of this 
legislation to students with disabil- 
ities? 

Mr. SIMON. Absolutely. And I would 
like to commend the Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. HARKIN] for his effective 
leadership on disability policy issues. I 
have reviewed the analysis of this bill 
as it applies to people with disabilities 
and it reflects our intent to assure that 
students with disabilities are included 
in all aspects of school-to-work sys- 
tems. 

There being no objection, the analy- 
sis was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

ANALYSIS REGARDING THE APPLICATION OF 
THE SCHOOL-TO-WCRK OPPORTUNITIES ACT 
OF 1944 TO INDIVIDUALS WITH DISABILITIES 
On July 26, 1990, the Americans with Dis- 

abilities Act (ADA) was signed into law. The 

ADA is an omnibus civil rights law that pro- 

hibits discrimination on the basis of disabil- 

ity by, among others, employers, and enti- 
ties providing public and private secondary 
and postsecondary education. 

The ADA is premised on a system of values 
that forms the basis for our national disabil- 
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ity policy. Under the ADA, disability is rec- 
ognized as a natural part of the human expe- 
rience and in no way diminishes the right of 
individuals to live independently, enjoy self- 
determination, make choices, contribute to 
society, pursue meaningful careers, and 
enjoy full inclusion and integration into all 
aspects of society. 

In short, the ADA establishes the basis for 
а national policy that focuses on the inclu- 
sion, independence and empowerment of in- 
dividuals with disabilities. 

The ADA has provided the nation with the 
impetus to reexamine how it is treating indi- 
viduals with disabilities in all aspects of 
American life, including during the impor- 
tant transition between school and work. At 
the same time we are now in the process of 
reassessing our educational systems for all 
students. Congress fully recognizes students 
with disabilities as one part of a larger stu- 
dent population, and has clearly included 
them in educational reform. It is also criti- 
cal to include students with disabilities in 
our nationwide effort to develop systems to 
provide school-to-work opportunities for 
American youth. 

Part B of the Individuals with Disabilities 
Education Act (IDEA) extends to students 
with disabilities the right to a free appro- 
priate public education based on the unique 
needs of the student. This Act mandates 
that, to the maximum extent appropriate, 
students with disabilities must be educated 
with students who are not disabled and spe- 
cial classes, separate schooling, or other re- 
moval of students with disabilities from reg- 
ular education environments occurs only 
when the nature or severity of the disability 
is such that education in regular classes 
with the use of supplementary aids and serv- 
ices cannot be achieved satisfactorily. 

Part B of IDEA requires an Individualized 
Educational Program (IEP) for each student. 
IDEA specifies that the IEP for each stu- 
dent, beginning no later than age 16 (and at 
а younger age if appropriate) must include a 
statement of needed transition services. 
жжж” Transition services means а coordi- 
nated set of activities that includes instruc- 
tion, community experiences, the develop- 
ment of employment and other post-school 
adult living objectives. Students and parents 
are encouraged to actively participate in the 
development of transition goals and objec- 
tives. These requirements are designed to en- 
sure that all areas essential to successful 
postschool adult living for individual stu- 
dents are addressed within their IEP. 

The Rehabilitation Act Amendments of 
1992 are intended to ensure that the Reha- 
bilitation Act of 1973 is consistent with the 
precepts of ADA. Provisions were added to 
ensure that all students who require voca- 
tional rehabilitation services receive those 
services in a timely manner. There should be 
no gap in services between the education sys- 
tem and the vocational rehabilitation sys- 
tem. During the transition years, the role of 
the rehabilitation system is to work collabo- 
ratively with the educational system and to 
plan for the student’s years after leaving 
school, 

Congress wishes to send a clear and un- 
equivocal message that the School-to-Work 
Opportunities Act of 1994 is fully consistent 
with the ADA and implements the values 
and precepts of the ADA in the context of 
school-to-work opportunities. Congress also 
wishes to send the message that this legisla- 
tion is fully consistent with and com- 
plements the spirit and intent of Part B of 
the Individuals with Disabilities Education 
Act (IDEA) and the Rehabilitation Act of 
1973, including Section 504. 
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Congress believes that the transition serv- 
ice requirements in IDEA and in the Reha- 
bilitation Act of 1973 provide an appropriate 
framework for assuring that students with 
disabilities and their families successfully 
access and fully participate in all program 
components of the Act. Further, the Job 
Training Partnership Act and the Carl D. 
Perkins Vocational and Applied Technology 
Education Act include specific provisions to 
ensure the participation of youth with dis- 
abilities in the training and employment 
programs authorized under these Acts. 

It is the expectation of Congress that the 
School-to-Work Opportunities Act of 1994 
will serve as an important vehicle for mak- 
ing the promise of ADA a reality for all stu- 
dents with disabilities. Therefore, under this 
legislation, students with the full range of 
disabilities must be an integral part of all 
aspects of the School-to-Work systems, in- 
cluding career exploration and counseling, 
planned programs of study and job training 
that lead to the award of a skill certificate, 
and data collection and analysis regarding 
the post-program outcomes of all students. 

Congress intends that the exclusion of in- 
dividuals with disabilities from any aspect of 
State or local school-to-work systems is un- 
acceptable. This means that students with 
disabilities are entitled to the same high ex- 
pectations, treatment, and leadership offered 
to their nondisabled peers, including: 

The adoption of effective strategies that 
provide mechanisms and appropriate paths 
to the workforce and to postsecondary edu- 
cation; 

An expectation that all students across a 
broad range of performance will be held to 
high standards if they are to realize their 
full potential; 

Recognition that involvement and leader- 
ship by teachers, related-services personnel, 
rehabilitation personnel, employers, parents, 
and students is critical; 

An effective and meaningful opportunity 
to participate in a broad and challenging 
curriculum and to have access to resources 
sufficient to address other education and 
training needs; 

The appropriate and innovative use of 
technology; and 

The use of assessments or systems of as- 
sessments that are used for a purpose for 
which they are valid, reliable, fair, and free 
of discrimination (including adaptations and 
accommodations necessary to permit such 
participation). 

Furthermore, all students, including stu- 
dents with disabilities, must be part of the 
system of performance measures and the na- 
tional evaluation, and that data from stu- 
dents with disabilities must be included in 
any performance outcome and evaluation 
system and reports. 

Set out below is a more detailed expla- 
nation of how specific provisions of S. 1361 
apply to youth with disabilities. 

FINDINGS 


Section 2 of S. 1361 sets out Congressional 
findings regarding the need for a comprehen- 
sive and coherent system of School-to-work 
opportunities. Section 2(2) states the “а sub- 
stantial number of American youth, espe- 
cially disadvantaged students, students of di- 
verse racial, ethnic, and cultural back- 
grounds, and students with disabilities, do 
not complete school.“ Section 2(3) states 
that “unemployment among American youth 
is intolerably high * * *” 

Congress notes that youth with disabilities 
are experiencing substantial difficulties in 
completing their high school programs, 
accessing postsecondary education рго- 
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grams, and entering meaningful employ- 
ment. The National Longitudinal Transition 
Study, funded by the U.S. Office of Special 
Education and Rehabilitative Services, and 
conducted by Standard Research Institute in 
California investigated the post-school out- 
comes for students with disabilities. This 
study found that: students with disabilities 
had a higher drop out rate (36%) than for any 
other group of young people; fewer than 17% 
of youth with disabilities had gained access 
to postsecondary vocational programs three 
to five years following high school comple- 
tion; approximately 43% of youth with dis- 
abilities remained unemployed three to five 
years following high school, and of those who 
are employed, many work only part-time, 
are receiving low wages, and the vast major- 
ity are not receiving medical insurance cov- 
erage or other fringe benefits; and for many 
youth with disabilities, the transition from 
school has meant sitting idly at home, de- 
pendent on family members for support into 
adulthood. These findings illustrate the lack 
of a comprehensive system to help youth 
with disabilities transition to productive 
adult lives. 

With regard to another Congressional find- 
ing (6) that “Атпегісап students can achieve 
to high standards * *,’’ Congress notes that 
youth with disabilities can, and increasingly 
do participate in postsecondary education 
programs, employment, and all other aspects 
of community living. Research and dem- 
onstration projects over the last several 
years have shown that students with disabil- 
ities can be successful when appropriate op- 
portunities, supports and services are avail- 
able. Transition services which promote 
movement from school to post-school activi- 
ties, including post-secondary education, vo- 
cational training, integrated employment 
(including support employment) continuing 
and adult education, adult services, inde- 
pendent living, or community participation, 
are often critical to achieving successful 
post-school outcomes for students with dis- 
abilities. Effective transition services re- 
quire a high level of coordination and part- 
nership among educators, rehabilitation and 
human service professionals, students and 
family members, and employers. 

PURPOSES AND CONGRESSIONAL INTENT 

Section 3 sets out the Purposes and Con- 
gressional Intent of the School-to-Work Op- 
portunities Act. Congress wishes to empha- 
size that the purposes and intent of this act 
are of particular relevance to fulfilling, ata 
minimum, the right to a free appropriate 
public education for students with disabil- 
ities guaranteed by part B of IDEA. This Act 
can play a significant role for students with 
disabilities to help them realize the promise 
of an effective transition from school to 
work and to productive adult roles. 

Section 3(a)(6) specifies that one purpose of 
the Act is to help all students attain high 
academic and occupational standards.“ Con- 
gress believes that high expectations are 
needed for all students, including students 
with disabilities. However, Congress recog- 
nizes that a range of individual performance 
will result even when students achieve the 
high expectations set for them. A method is 
needed for some students with disabilities 
that recognizes these students’ functional 
differences, but still provides high expecta- 
tions. 

The majority of students with disabilities 
are capable, with supports and adaptations, 
of mastering the standards expected for 
other students. However, a limited number 
of students with the most severe cognitive 
disabilities, may not master all of the high 
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standards, despite specialized instruction, 
related services, and assistive technology. 
For these students, the IEP is designed to 
enable the student to master the standards 
to the maximum extent possible, and to pro- 
vide a rigorous and meaningful educational 
program. 
DEFINITIONS 


Section 4(2) defines the terms all stu- 
dents" to include students with disabilities. 
Congress intends that all efforts supported 
under this legislation include students and 
youth with disabilities, including the full 
range of disabilities. 

Section 4(4) defines the term ‘career 
major“ as a sequence of courses or field of 
study that prepares a student for a first job 
and that—* * * typically includes at least 2 
years of secondary education and at least 1 
or 2 years of postsecondary education * %”, 
Congress notes that while “1 or 2 years of 
postsecondary education” may be typi- 
cally” included in a sequence of courses or a 
field of study, for some youth with disabil- 
ities adult training programs or supported 
employment programs may be more appro- 
priate than formal postsecondary education 
programs. 

The definition of career major“ also 
states that the courses or fields of study 
should result in the award of a high school 
diploma ог its equivalent, such as—{I) а gen- 
eral equivalency diploma; ог (П) an alter- 
native diploma or certificate for students 
with disabilities for whom such alternative 
diploma or certificate is appropriate); * * %”, 
Congress understands that the great major- 
ity of students with disabilities can attain a 
regular high school diploma with reasonable 
accommodations. For those particular stu- 
dents with disabilities for whom a regular di- 
ploma cannot be attained with reasonable 
accommodations (as determined by their 
IEP), an alternative diploma or a certificate 
is given in lieu of a diploma. 

Section 4(8) provides a definition of part- 
nership” which lists a number of examples of 
entities which may be included in the local 
entity responsible for local School-to-Work 
Opportunities programs. Congress intends 
that local partnerships include in their 
membership individuals who are knowledge- 
able about education services, transition 
services and/or vocational rehabilitation 
services for students and youth with disabil- 
ities, such as special educators, rehabilita- 
tion counselors, related services personnel, 
parents, representatives of community-based 
programs, community members and other 
experts with knowledge and expertise related 
to individuals with disabilities. 

Section 4(20) provides a definition of 
“workplace mentor“ to include an em- 
ployee or other individual approved by the 
employer * * For students with disabil- 
ities, a workplace mentor may include a co- 
worker, or other individual such as a job 
coach, employment facilitator, work-study 
coordinator, special educator, vocational re- 
habilitation professional, and other individ- 
uals who provide specialized training and 
support to students with disabilities at the 
worksite. Such supports are readily acknowl- 
edged by employers as an effective means of 
assuring that students with disabilities learn 
and acquire job skills. 

Title I, School-to-Work Opportunities Basic 

Program Components 

Section 102 sets forth the basic require- 
ments of the work-based learning component 
of the School-to-Work Opportunities pro- 
gram. Section 102(a)(1) requires that paid 
work experience” be included as a basic ге- 
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quirement of the work-based learning com- 
ponent. Congress intends that the terms 
“work” and “employment”, as used in this 
bill include supported employment (as de- 
fined in the Rehabilitation Act of 1973) for 
those youth with disabilities who can benefit 
from such employment. Supported employ- 
ment services or extended services have been 
successful as a means of providing individ- 
uals with disabilities, including individuals 
with the most significant disabilities, mean- 
ingful paid employment opportunities. 

Section 102(а)(4) states that instruction 
in general workplace competencies” is one of 
the requirements of the work-based learning 
component. Congress believes that the no- 
tion of general workplace competencies” 
includes not only job-specific skills develop- 
ment, but also includes the development of 
social and other related competencies that 
are essential to successful workforce partici- 
pation. Instruction in general workplace 
competencies includes instruction that fo- 
cuses on social, interpersonal, and commu- 
nication skills (including instruction in the 
use of augmentative communication for stu- 
dents who require such instruction), which 
will enable an individual to successfully 
interact with co-workers and respond to ev- 
eryday demands and expectations. 

Section 103(1) states that one of the re- 
quirements of the school-based learning 
component is “career exploration and coun- 
seling * * * in order to help students who 
may be interested to identify, select or re- 
consider, their interests, goals and career 
majors." This requirement is an important 
aspect of the program for all students, in- 
cluding students with disabilities. Congress 
notes the importance of identifying and con- 
sidering the preferences and interests of the 
student. When students are given the oppor- 
tunity to experience different work and ca- 
reer opportunities and to choose the one 
they want to pursue, the chances of achiev- 
ing positive outcomes increases. 

Congress also wishes to note that students 
with disabilities should be able to explore 
and select the same career majors as other 
students and may not be denied access based 
solely on their disability. Counselors assist- 
ing students with disabilities should be 
aware of the possible adaptations and accom- 
modations, including environmental accom- 
modations, job accommodations, and 
assistive technology devices that can in- 
crease, maintain or improve the functional 
capabilities of the student, and make it pos- 
sible for the student to succeed. 

Section 103(2) addresses another aspect of 
the school-based learning component that re- 
quires that an initial selection of a career 
major must occur “not later than the begin- 
ning of the llth grade.“ Congress notes that 
some students with disabilities participate 
in “ungraded” educational programs. In 
these cases, the initial selection of a career 
major must occur not later than the equiva- 
lent of llth grade. This is consistent with 
Part B of the Individuals with Disabilities 
Education Act (IDEA) which requires that a 
student's individualized education program 
include a statement of the needed transition 
services for students with disabilities begin- 
ning no later than age 16 and when appro- 
priate, beginning at age 14 or younger. Con- 
gress notes that age 16 may be too late for 
many students, particularly those at risk of 
dropping out and those with the most signifi- 
cant disabilities. Beginning school-to-work 
transition services at age 14 or even younger 
could have a significant positive effect on 
the employment and independent living out- 
comes for many of those students. 
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Section 103(4) specifies that regularly 
scheduled evaluations must be conducted to 
identify the strengths and weaknesses of the 
students and to identify the need for addi- 
tional learning opportunities. Congress notes 
that this is consistent with the provisions of 
part B of IDEA which require that the IEP 
include appropriate objective criteria and 
evaluation procedures and schedules for de- 
termining * * * whether instructional objec- 
tives are being achieved.“ For students with 
disabilities, the evaluations should be based 
on the objectives included in the IEP. 

Section 104(7) specifies the requirement 
that information regarding post-program 
outcomes must be collected and analyzed. 
The systems developed under this Act for 
collecting and analyzing information regard- 
ing post-program outcomes must include in- 
formation obtained from participants with 
disabilities. Congress wishes to emphasize 
the importance of including students with 
disabilities in these data collection and anal- 
ysis efforts and notes with great concern the 
evidence of considerable exclusion of these 
students from various national and State 
data collection programs. 

Title II, System Development and 
Implementation 

Sections 202(0)(2) and 212(b)(3) include the 
requirement that the application for a devel- 
opment grant and a State plan must contain 
a description of how State officials will col- 
laborate in the planning and development of 
the School-to-Work System. The Act recog- 
nizes that development of School-to-Work 
systems has begun in many States under 
other Federal legislation. Congress notes 
that over 30 States have begun systems 
change” projects, funded under IDEA and fo- 
cused on the development of systems to sup- 
port the transition from school to work for 
students with disabilities. Congress intends 
that these projects will be included in 
States’ planning, development and imple- 
mentation efforts. Congress also encourages 
States to include among those other appro- 
priate officials, State officials who аге ге- 
sponsible for special education services, 
transition services, vocational rehabilitation 
services, and other human service agencies 
and community-based organizations that 
serve students and youth with disabilities. 

Sections 202(b)(3) and 212(b)(4) include par- 
ents and students as examples of the types of 
individuals that should be involved in the 
planning, development and implementation 
of the Statewide School-to-Work System. 
Congress notes the importance of involving 
parents and students in all aspects of the 
system, and strongly encourages the involve- 
ment of individuals with disabilities and 
their parents. Community-based organiza- 
tions are also listed in these sections, and in- 
clude groups and organizations representing, 
or providing services for, individuals with 
disabilities. Congress understands that the 
extent of involvement of these groups and 
organizations can have a major effect on the 
number of individuals with disabilities iden- 
tified and served. 

The Act provides other examples of partici- 
pants in the planning, development and im- 
plementation of the Statewide School-to- 
Work System, including “related services 
personnel.“ Related services personnel in- 
clude rehabilitation counselors who are re- 
sponsible for the coordination of the transi- 
tion provisions in the IEPs under Part B of 
IDEA. They provide critical services and 
must be included in the school-to-work proc- 
ess if students with disabilities are going to 
participate in these programs. Other related 
services personnel include school counselors, 
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psychologists, speech/language pathologists, 
audiologists, and social workers. 

Also included as possible participants in 
the planning, development and implementa- 
tion of the Statewide School-to-Work Sys- 
tem are human service agencies.“ Human 
service agencies often provide services that 
are critical to the successful employment of 
youth, particularly youth with disabilities. 
These services might include supported em- 
ployment, independent living, service coordi- 
nation, counseling, and transportation. 

Sections 202(c)(2), 202(с)(6), and 212(b)(15) 
require that the State School-to-Work Sys- 
tem identify local school-to-work transition 
programs and describe how the local pro- 
grams can be coordinated with the State sys- 
tem. Congress expects that the State sys- 
tems will identify and coordinate with sec- 
ondary and postsecondary school-to-work 
programs serving students and youth with 
disabilities. 

Section 202(c)(11) includes as a develop- 
ment activity, “designing challenging cur- 
ricula * * * that take into account the di- 
verse learning needs and abilities of the stu- 
dent population * * *’ Congress believes 
that a challenging curriculum with high ex- 
pectations is needed for all students, includ- 
ing students with disabilities. Congress rec- 
ognizes that a range of individual perform- 
ance will result, even when students success- 
fully complete the curriculum. A method is 
needed for some students with disabilities 
that recognizes these students’ diverse learn- 
ing needs and abilities, but still provides a 
challenging curriculum. 

Congress believes that youth with disabil- 
ities must be meaningfully engaged in a 
challenging curriculum that will assist them 
in developing competencies to adapt to 
emerging new technologies, work methods 
and training programs. Also, teachers and 
employment specialists must be trained in 
the unique and diverse competencies and 
learning needs of students with disabilities, 
with a broad understanding of continually 
emerging technology, adaptations, and other 
supports that are necessary for many stu- 
dents to meet with success at school and 
work. 

Section 202(c)(13) states that activities un- 
dertaken to develop a school-to-work system 
may include analyzing post-high school em- 
ployment experiences of recent high school 
graduates and drop-outs. Congress notes the 
importance of including students with dis- 
abilities, and that follow-up should include 
not only graduates and drop-outs, but stu- 
dents who may be awarded other types of 
completion certificates. 

Section 212(b) describes the information re- 
quired to be included in the State plan for a 
School-to-Work system. Section 212(b)(9) 
specifies that the State Plan must include a 
description of how the State will ensure ef- 
fective and meaningful opportunities for all 
students to participate in the School-to- 
Work Program. The provision of effective 
and meaningful opportunities requires the 
program to take the necessary steps to en- 
sure that students with disabilities have 
equal access to the School-to-Work Program. 

Section 212(b)(11) specifies that the State 
Plan must contain a description of how the 
State will ensure opportunities for low 
achieving students, students with disabil- 
ities, and former students who have dropped 
out of school. Congress urges States to make 
use of research with respect to the successful 
demonstration projects, funded by the U.S. 
Office of Special Education and Rehabilita- 
tive Services (OSERS), on school-to-work 
transition services for students with disabil- 
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ities. Information оп existing demonstration 
projects is available from the Regional Re- 
source Centers and other OSERS-funded in- 
formation clearinghouses. 

Section 212(b)(12) states that the plan must 
include a description of the State’s process 
for assessing the skills and knowledge re- 
quired in career majors, and awarding skill 
certificates that take into account the work 
of the National Skill Standards Board and 
the criteria established under Goals 2000: 
Educate America Act.” Congress wishes to 
emphasize that the assessments or system of 
assessments must provide for the participa- 
tion of students with diverse learning needs 
and for the adaptions and accommodations 
necessary to permit such participation. For 
some students with disabilities, accommoda- 
tions may be required such as extended time 
limits, testing a student in a separate room, 
large print or braille versions of assess- 
ments, or use of a reader, scribe, sign lan- 
guage interpreter, or assistive technology. 
Generally a student should be provided with 
the same accommodations in assessment 
that are provided in instruction. For exam- 
ple if a student learns to perform a task in 
class with a reader, such accommodation 
should be provided in assessment. 

Section 212(c) describes the requirement 
for a peer review process for State plans. 
Congress wishes to ensure that the peer re- 
view process includes representation of indi- 
viduals knowledgeable about issues concern- 
ing access, eligibility, and accommodation 
that enable students with disabilities to 
fully participate in programs authorized 
under this Act. 

Section 212(f)(2) specifies that the State 
implementation activities may include con- 
ducting outreach activities to support and 
promote collaboration in School-to-Work op- 
portunities programs by businesses, labor or- 
ganizations, and other organizations. For 
some students with disabilities, other orga- 
nizations might include human services 
agencies and community-based organizations 
that could support students’ participation in 
school-to-work programs. Congress recog- 
nizes that the often multiple problems of 
youth and their families must be addressed 
through collaborative efforts with commu- 
nity agencies and programs. Programs to be 
implemented through the State’s school-to- 
work opportunities plan will need to reach 
out and collaborate with the larger network 
of community service agencies to address 
the multiple needs of students effectively. 
Collaboration will require education and 
community service agencies to establish 
joint goals and actions, and to pool resources 
to effectively serve young people and their 
families. 

Section 212 includes the design or adapta- 
tion of model curricula as an allowable State 
implementation activity in section 212(f)(5), 
and as an allowable activity under State sub- 
grants to partnerships in section 212(h)(2)(D). 
These curricula must address the needs of all 
students. As stated earlier, a challenging 
curriculum with high expectations is needed 
for all students, including students with dis- 
abilities, but a method is needed for some 
students with disabilities that recognizes 
these students’ diverse learning needs and 
abilities. 

Title IV, National Programs 

Section 402 directs the Secretaries of Edu- 
cation and Labor, in collaboration with the 
States, to establish a system of performance 
measures for assessing State and local pro- 
grams, through grants, contracts or other- 
wise. This section also directs the Secretar- 
ies to conduct a national evaluation of the 
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School-to-Work program and requires States 
to provide periodic reports. Congress notes 
that all students, including students with 
disabilities, must be part of the system of 
performance measures and the national eval- 
uation, and that data from students with dis- 
abilities must be included in any perform- 
ance outcome and evaluation reports. Con- 
gress emphasizes the inclusion of students 
with disabilities because of the evidence of 
exclusion of these students from National 
and State data programs. 

The System must facilitate and in no way 
impede the accomplishment of the goals and 
objectives of this legislation, the ADA, part 
B of IDEA, and section 504 of the Rehabilita- 
tion Act of 1973. For example, the system of 
performance measures must encourage, not 
discourage, local educational! officials, prin- 
cipals, teachers, and employers to include, 
not exclude youth with disabilities. 

Congress encourages the Secretaries to es- 
tablish a system of performance measures 
that collects and reports separate data on 
students with specific characteristics. This 
will allow the national evaluation to deter- 
mine the effectiveness of the School-to-Work 
program for all students. Congress expects 
that the report will separately report data 
applicable to students with disabilities to 
the extent that separate data are reported 
for other groups with specific characteris- 
tics. 

With respect to outcome data for students, 
Congress notes that it may be worthwhile to 
consider a broad array of post-school out- 
comes, beyond the traditional information 
on employment rates and postsecondary 
training. An array of outcomes that may be 
important to consider have been derived 
through a broad-based consensus process by 
the National Center for Educational Out- 
comes at the University of Minnesota. 

Section 403(d) authorizes the establishment 
of a Clearinghouse and Capacity Building 
Network, referred to as the Clearinghouse. 
Section 403(1)(3) specifies that the Secretar- 
ies ‘‘shall coordinate the activities of the 
Clearinghouse with other similar entities to 
avoid duplication and enhance the sharing of 
relevant information.“ Congress intends that 
the activities of the network will be coordi- 
nated with the related clearinghouses and 
technical assistance centers authorized 
under IDEA, including the clearinghouse on 
postsecondary education for individuals with 
disabilities, the clearinghouse on children 
and youth with disabilities, the Federal and 
Regional Resource Centers, and the project 
to evaluate the State systems change 
projects in the area of transition services, 
under section 626 of IDEA. 

Title V, General Provisions 

With respect to waivers authorized under 
sections 502 and 503 of the Act, Congress 
wishes to make it clear that neither the Sec- 
retary of Education, the Secretary of Labor, 
nor a State agency is authorized under this 
section to waive any statutory or regulatory 
requirement under section 504 of the Reha- 
bilitation Act of 1973, the ADA, or Part B of 
IDEA. 

Section 505 addresses the safeguards that 
apply to the School-to-Work Program. Con- 
gress notes that nothing in this Act shall be 
construed to modify or affect the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. In an effort to stimulate 
state and local implementation of school-to- 
work programming for students with disabil- 
ities, the U.S. Department of Education, Of- 
fice of Special Education and Rehabilitative 
Services, has developed working agreements 
with the Social Security Administration to 
ensure greater use of employment incen- 
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tives, and the U.S. Department of Labor to 
provide guidance to educational agencies to 
ensure that programs are operated in compli- 
ance with the Fair Labor Standards Act. 

Mrs. FEINSTEIN. Mr. President, I 
rise in support of S. 1361, the School-to- 
Work Opportunities Act, of which I am 
а proud cosponsor. With this legisla- 
tion, the United States will begin to 
benefit from a national network of 
school-to-work transition programs, 
which many other industrialized coun- 
tries have used for decades. 

THE PROBLEM 

My State of California is quickly 
moving toward a high-skill, high-wage 
economy, creating a tremendous need 
for improved school-to-work programs. 

In California, it has become increas- 
ingly difficult for students without 
strong work skills or advanced degrees 
to find good jobs. And yet, most high 
school curricula and Federal programs 
are still geared toward college-bound 
youth; high schools have not been en- 
couraged to engage the interests or ad- 
dress the needs of students who are at 
risk of dropping out or who are not in- 
terested in working toward а bach- 
elor’s degree. Instead, these young peo- 
ple typically float from low-wage job 
to low-wage job, sometimes not gaining 
full-time employment with full bene- 
fits for a number of years. 

As the skills demanded in many Cali- 
fornia workplaces have increased in 
complexity, employers have been 
forced to hire workers from other coun- 
tries or provide their own in-house 
training programs, because there are so 
few young people who are prepared to 
enter these jobs in the computer indus- 
try, health care, graphics and printing, 
and tourism. 

SCHOOL-TO-WORK PROGRAMS IN CALIFORNIA 

In California, education programs de- 
signed for students who are not plan- 
ning to go on for a 4-year college de- 
gree have enjoyed a much-needed re- 
surgence: 

First, businesses have become more 
and more involved in helping schools 
prepare their future employees; 

Second, secondary schools are co- 
operating closely with community col- 
leges in new ways; and, 

Third, experience-based learning is 
joining traditional classroom teaching 
as a potent way to engage the interest 
of at-risk students. 

With this new emphasis on job skills, 
a variety of school-to-work programs 
help move students from early career 
awareness activities such as field trips, 
through internships, summer employ- 
ment, and structured part-time work 
experiences during school—all coordi- 
nated with classroom learning. 

In many areas, these programs have 
been shown to lower dropout rates, im- 
prove academic achievement, increase 
post-matriculation rates. 

DIVERSE PROGRAMS IN CALIFORNIA 

Using State and local funds and com- 
petitive grant funding from the Council 
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of Chief State School Officers and the 
U.S. Department of Labor, California 
has developed all four of the different 
school-to-work models that are part of 
this national legislation. 

Career academies: Over 60 career 
academies, also called career partner- 
ships, provide the foundation on which 
school-to-work programs are being 
built in California. Operating as small 
schools-within-schools of around 100 
students, career academies link class- 
room learning to occupations such as 
printing, tourism, and health, so that 
students have work experience and re- 
lated training before they even grad- 
uate from high school. Forging strong 
links with local employers, many acad- 
emies include mentoring programs in 
addition to work experience compo- 
nents. 

Tech-Prep: In California, there are 
also roughly 80 Tech-Prep programs, 
which link job-related training during 
the last 2 years of high school edu- 
cation to an associate degree at a local 
community college. Following the 
Tech-Prep model, almost all of the 
State’s 107 community colleges have 
entered into collaboration with over 
400 high schools, in order to better co- 
ordinate curricula and help smooth the 
transition from high school to commu- 
nity college. 

Youth apprenticeship: Several new 
youth apprenticeship programs have 
begun around the State. In youth ap- 
prenticeship programs, students work 
as apprentices in traditional fields such 
as carpentry and in occupations such 
as banking that are new to the appren- 
ticeship system in the United States. 
At the same time, students take relat- 
ed coursework at a high school or tech- 
nical trade school. 

Cooperative education: With the sup- 
port of regional occupational program 
career centers, there are roughly 
200,000 students participating in coop- 
erative education, which is an estab- 
lished vocational education model that 
helps students coordinated part time 
paid and unpaid work during high 
school. 

MODEL CALIFORNIA PROGRAMS 

Within the State, there are several 
school-to-work demonstration projects 
that have been recognized for their ex- 
cellence and innovation in Oakland, 
Fresno, East San Gabriel, and Pasa- 
dena. 

The Health and Biosciences Academy 
at Oakland Technical High School is a 
demonstration project for the Califor- 
nia Partnership Academies. 

The program was developed through 
employer interest in the biosciences 
program in Oakland was originated by 
the local school district.and targets at- 
risk students in а school-within- a- 
school setting. 

There is a strong emphasis on inte- 
grating academic and technical skills, 
and the curriculum includes both class- 
room and practical applications. 
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The East San Gabriel apparel and ac- 
cessories marketing program is a coop- 
erative education project that recruits 
high-risk students and makes use of 
the Federal targeted job tax credit to 
encourage employers to offer job place- 
ments to young people in the program. 

The program includes classroom 
learning, internships, job shadowing 
opportunities, and part-time work. 

The program is coordinated with 
courses offered at nearby trade and 
technical schools, and has been shown 
to reduce dropout rates. 

The program has been designated a 
school-to-work demonstration site and 
was given an outstanding vocational- 
technical education project award by 
the U.S. Secretary of Education in 1990. 

The Pasadena Health Academy was 
the first of seven academies and three 
preacademies established by Pasadena 
Unified School District. 

Like other academies, the Health 
Academy teaches the basic academic 
subjects while incorporating skills and 
activities related to the professional 
theme in each lesson. 

One day a week, Health Academy 
students volunteer at local hospitals, 
and many of them also take class at 
Pasadena Community College. 

CONCLUSION 

The need for improved school-to- 
work transition programs is great. 
California has developed extensive and 
innovative programs to fill this need, 
but thus far Federal funds and pro- 
grammatic leadership have been insuf- 
ficient. Funds authorized under this 
bill will go toward bringing school-to- 
work programs up to scale in several 
States. Because of its previous achieve- 
ments, I feel that California will be a 
strong contender for one of these 
grants. 

I urge my colleagues to join me in 
supporting the enactment of the 
School-to-Work Opportunities Act. 

Mr. METZENBAUM. Mr. President, 
Senator SIMON and I have agreed to 
correct an error included in the com- 
mittee report on S. 1361, the School-to- 
Work Opportunities Act. The error con- 
cerns the entities eligible to admin- 
ister the school-to-work program. As 
adopted by the Senate Committee on 
Labor and Human Resources, S. 1361 
makes clear that only members of the 
local partnership may administer the 
school-to-work program. The report 
filed by the committee erroneously im- 
plies that entities outside of the local 
partnership may administer the pro- 
gram. I have asked Senator SIMON to 
make sure that this language is cor- 
rected in conference and he has assured 
me that the final bill and report lan- 
guage will reflect our agreement that 
only local partnership entities may ad- 
minister the school-to-work program. 

Mr. SIMON. Senator METZENBAUM 
and I both agree that the committee 
report language was in error and that 
the final conference version of the bill 
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should properly reflect the intention of 
the committee. 

Mr. METZENBAUM. I thank my good 
friend and colleague for his assistance 
and support. 


MORNING BUSINESS 


THE KILLING OF PATROLMAN 
STEVEN MICHAEL SHAW AND 
THE BATTLE AGAINST GUN VIO- 
LENCE 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I bring to 
the Senate’s attention today a tragedy 
which occurred on the streets in Provi- 
dence this past week and which occurs 
with frightening and intolerable fre- 
quency throughout this country. Last 
Thursday afternoon, Patrolman Steven 
Michael Shaw of the Providence Police 
Department was shot and killed while 
in the line of duty. By all accounts, Pa- 
trolman Shaw was a superior officer 
who loved his job and who was particu- 
larly noted for his engagement in the 
most difficult aspects of his work. The 
city of Providence and Rhode Island 
will greatly miss his service, rendered 
in the proud tradition of the finest of 
our police officers: quietly and here- 
tofore unheralded in the public sphere. 
I extend to Patrolman Shaw’s family 
and friends my heartfelt sympathy in 
this time of loss and wish to assure 
them that I and my office stand ready 
to assist them in whatever manner is 
possible as they cope with this tragic 
death. 

Mr. President, Patrolman Shaw’s 
death raises yet again the ugly specter 
of the prevalence of gun violence in our 
society. We are growing accustomed to 
hearing of shootings and killings oc- 
curring daily in our streets, homes, and 
neighborhoods. In the case of Patrol- 
man Shaw, he was shot while in pursuit 
of a robbery suspect who had stolen 
three purses. Moreover, he was shot 
while searching the bedroom of a home 
where a 5-year-old sat watching a chil- 
dren’s television program. People are 
shooting and killing with seemingly no 
regard at all to human life. Children 
are carrying guns and weapons to 
school on a regular basis. What has our 
society come to? More importantly, 
why cannot we do anything about it? 

Long-term solutions are not easy and 
the coordination of several different 
policies will be necessary if anything 
we do is to have a lasting effect. But it 
becomes more and more clear to me 
that with each passing day, we must do 
what we can in the immediate term to 
curb the violence facilitated by guns in 
our society. In this regard, I believe we 
must push for faster consideration and 
implementation of reasonable and ef- 
fective laws which control the pro- 
liferation of guns and their use in our 
society. No other industrialized coun- 
try in the world permits the ease of ac- 
cess and purchase of guns and ammuni- 
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tion than we do. And, I believe, not 
just coincidentally no other industri- 
alized country has even a fraction of 
the level of gun violence that we do. I 
fully realize that controlling guns is 
not the sole magic answer to the prob- 
lem of gun violence in our society. Nev- 
ertheless, as we sort out what else we 
can do, it borders on the criminal to 
not go forward with the policy options 
available now. 

Again, I pay tribute to the service 
that Patrolman Shaw paid to the city 
of Providence and the State of Rhode 
Island. I also salute the continuing ef- 
forts of the officers which carry on in 
their jobs in the streets today. We owe 
it to them and the citizens they pro- 
tect every effort we can muster here in 
the Senate to provide safer streets in 
which to work and live. May the day 
come before too long where handguns 
are removed from the public access, as 
they are all too available now. 

I yield the floor. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 


RETIREMENT OF COL. HENRY L. 
CYR, JR. 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President. I am 
honored to take this opportunity to 
congratulate Col. Henry L. Cyr, Jr., of 
Hopedale, MA, upon his retirement 
later this month from the U.S. Air 
Force. 

In 1967, Colonel Cyr graduated from 
Holy Cross College in Worcester and 
became a commissioned officer through 
the Air Force ROTC program. Since 
then, Colonel Cyr has served with great 
distinction in many locations through- 
out the United States and abroad. 
Time and again, he and the units he 
has served have been recognized with 
some of the highest awards that the 
Air Force bestows upon its members. 

In 1971, Colonel Cyr received the Air 
Force Outstanding Unit Award given 
for his work as the first commander of 
the Air Force Communications Com- 
mand Non-Commissioned Officer Acad- 
emy at the Richards-Gebaur Air Force 
Base in Missouri. From 1978 to 1980, 
Colonel Cyr was the Chief of the Con- 
solidated Base Personnel Office at 
Incirlik Air Base in Turkey, where he 
earned the Humanitarian Service 
Medal for his assistance in the evacu- 
ation of Americans from Iran during 
that difficult period in our recent his- 
tory. 

Colonel Cyr had served in the Penta- 
gon from 1973 to 1978, and he returned 
there in 1989. He served as Chief of the 
Contingency and Joint Matters Divi- 
sion during Desert Shield Desert 
Storm. He was also involved іп орег- 
ations in the former Yugoslavia, Soma- 
lia, and Haiti, as well as those follow- 
ing the eruption of Mount Pinatubo in 
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the Philippines and Hurricane Andrew 
in Florida. His efforts helped the Com- 
bat Operations Staff earn the Organiza- 
tional Excellence Award. 

I commend Colonel Cyr for his out- 
standing contribution to the Air Force 
and the Nation. I also express my grat- 
itude and appreciation to his family— 
his wife Geraldine; his son Henry, who 
is following in his father’s footsteps as 
a captain in the Air Force; his daugh- 
ter Alicia Stenard, who is a school 
teacher in North Carolina, and his son 
Matthew, who is a junior at James 
Madison University in Harrisonburg, 
VA. 

Finally, it has also been a privilege 
to hear from many of Colonel Cyr’s col- 
leagues, who have clearly admired his 
ability and have enjoyed serving with 
him. I congratulate Colonel Cyr on his 
extraordinary service, and I wish him 
well in the years ahead. 


A DIFFERENT APPROACH TO 
EFFECTIVE EDUCATION 


Mr. HATFIELD. Мг. President, as we 
confront a “Nation at Risk” with new 
multibillion-dollar education reform 
measures and as we seek to solve our 
Nation’s education crisis through com- 
prehensive programs, policies and ap- 
propriations, it is refreshing to know 
that there are those in America who 
provide a quality education without 
massive Federal assistance. 

It is a humble reminder to Federal 
policymakers that regardless of the re- 
sources we put forward, it takes a true 
commitment to our children to imple- 
ment meaningful school reform. In the 
tiny Oregon town of Mitchell, popu- 
lation 185, that commitment is evident 
on a daily basis. The residents of 
Mitchell have found that a combina- 
tion of rural life and old fashioned dis- 
cipline can translate into a meaningful 
and practical education for their young 
people. 

Mitchell has turned its public high 
school into a boarding school. For an 
additional monthly fee of $75, students 
live at school in a community of their 
peers—the experience is viewed as an 
alternative to expensive private 
schools. Students are encouraged to 
make studying a priority, because 
there аге по hangouts“ in Mitchell, 
just a couple of stores, a gas station, a 
post office. The Mitchell school district 
maintains a staff of four teachers—pro- 
fessionals who wear many hats. Mi- 
chael Carroll, the school superintend- 
ent, serves as the principal, athletic di- 
rector, Spanish teacher, and substitute 
bus driver. 

The staff of the Mitchell School Dis- 
trict do not offer any magical secrets 
as to the school’s success, yet cur- 
rently there is a waiting list of 25 stu- 
dents. Dennis Dalton, math and science 
teacher, states that kids learn to get 
lost in the big schools. There is no way 
to get lost here. Everybody is noticed.” 
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The Mitchell school district has cap- 
italized on a principle that often gets 
overlooked in the debate over stand- 
ards in education, global competitive- 
ness, and tuition vouchers—an honest 
concern for the student. In Mitchell, 
the discipline is stricter than in most 
public schools, but if the students do 
not want to be there they are welcome 
to leave. Yet, students are clamoring 
to get in. Mitchell provides an oppor- 
tunity, a choice, for students who want 
it. 

I ask unanimous consent that an ar- 
ticle detailing this unique school be in- 
cluded in the RECORD following my re- 
marks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


RURAL OREGON SCHOOL OFFERS CITY KIDS A 
CHANCE 
(By David Foster) 

MITCHELL, OR.—Jaime McLawhorn, 18, 
needed a change of scene. Her grades were in 
the gutter and her friends were drifting to- 
ward drugs, alcohol and trouble. 

When she heard about a public boarding 
school in this central Oregon town, she 
thought she might find support here for 
starting over, far from the temptations of 
her old school іп a Portland suburb. 

First, however, she had to find Mitchell. 

After a 200-mile drive into the lonely sage- 
brush hills of Oregon’s high desert, Jaime 
and her mother went straight through town 
without realizing it. 

“It looked like a little ghost town.“ Jaime 
recalled. “І said, ‘Where аге the hangouts? 
Where's the pizza parlor? Where's the 7-11?" 

Mitchell, population 185, has none of those 
things. Indeed, Mitchell has not much of 
anything—and that’s precisely the point of 
an unusual experiment in public education 
taking place here. 

Mitchell has turned its public high school 
into a boarding school, taking in students 
from afar and giving them a taste of rural 
life, some old fashioned discipline, and a 
chance to stay out of trouble. 

“There isn’t much to do in Mitchell and we 
try to make studying a priority," said Mi- 
chael Carroll, school superintendent. He is 
also principal, athletic director, Spanish 
teacher and substitute bus driver. 

Students like Jaime, who pay only a $75 
monthly dormitory fee, see Mitchell's board- 
ing school as a cheap alternative to private 
school. 

For every student enrolled, Mitchell 
School District gets $4,500 from the state. By 
adding dorm students to keep enrollment 
steady, the high school can pay its four 
teachers and maintain its programs. 

The dorm—three singlewide trailers stuck 
together near the football field—opened in 
September 1992. Its 14 beds, half for girls, 
half for boys, have been filled since Feb- 
ruary, with a waiting list of 25. 

For some new students, the culture shock 
is severe. 

From the school’s hillside perch, a 
potholed road passes 50 or so houses before 
dropping down to Mitchell's business dis- 
trict: two stores, a gas station, three cafes 
and a post office. 

That’s about it. Outside town, cattle and 
sheep roam the valleys; logging roads climb 
into the forested hills. Mitchell is a place 
where they play country western music at 
school dances, a place where kids can walk 
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the streets at night, provided they watch for 
deer bounding by. 

It’s also a place where people are expected 
to pull their own weight. 

“Kids learn to get lost in the big schools.“ 
said Dennis Dalton, math and science teach- 
er. There's no way to get lost here. Every- 
body is noticed.“ 

Mitchell is not running a reform school—a 
record of violence is the one automatic 
disqualifier for applicants—but discipline is 
stricter than at most public schools. 

Dorm students must do 30 minutes of 
homework each night before lights go out at 
10:15 p.m. for every D, an extra half-hour of 
homework is required; for every F, one hour. 

“If they don’t want to be here, then we 
don’t want them.“ Carroll said. We're set 
up for the kid who wants to come here, 
wants to do well, and wants to get along. 

Dorm life revolves around Margaret 
McDaniel, 44, a divorced mother hired to live 
there. The kids call her Mom, and she’s al- 
ways home when they get out of school, bak- 
ing cookies, brokering arguments, bugging 
them to do their homework. For some stu- 
dents, she provides a sense of security they 
never got at home. 


ALL MUST WORK TOGETHER TO 
SOLVE CRIME PROBLEM 


Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, the 
North Carolina’s General Assembly 
will convene tomorrow in special ses- 
sion to address the problem of crime. 
Last week, Governor Hunt was in 
Washington and he came by to consult 
with me about his proposed, com- 
prehensive crime package that includes 
many worthy proposals—some similar 
to those that some of us have advo- 
cated for years. 

I hope Governor Hunt will support 
the outright repeal of the prison cap 
that is forcing the early release of 
criminals in North Carolina. Tough 
prison sentences won’t do much good if 
felons in prison are put back out on the 
street because of prison caps and prison 
overcrowding. 

Mr. President, I offered an amend- 
ment to the Senate’s crime bill on No- 
vember 17 to make it easier to repeal 
the prison cap and make it tougher for 
Federal courts to take over State pris- 
on systems because of overcrowding. It 
passed the Senate, 68 to 31, and I hope 
the amendment will become law. 

Mr. President, we must work to- 
gether to deal with the crime epidemic. 
The American people are fed up with 
the crime wave that is taking over our 
country. Consider this headline in a 
Raleigh newspaper: Teenager shot to 
death outside video store.“ А 19-year- 
old man was gunned down while lock- 
ing up the video store where he was 
working a second job. 

All of us must work together to stop 
the violence terrorizing our Nation. 
Criminals no longer fear the law—they 
know that it’s unlikely they'll get 
caught; if and when caught, they rarely 
get prison sentences; and if the crimi- 
nal goes to prison, he knows he’ll be 
out in no time. Criminals laugh at the 
system. 
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As the legislators gather in Raleigh, 
I hope they agree that we can no longer 
tolerate this lenient system of justice. 
It’s time for drastic action. For start- 
ers, we need tough penalties for using a 
gun in a crime; we need more prisons 
and we must stop the early release of 
prisoners. 

That is why Senator GRAMM, and I, 
and others, introduced a bill 2 weeks 
ago that includes the toughest provi- 
sions from the Senate crime bill—pro- 
visions that may be kicked out of the 
final bill. The Gramm-Helms bill gets 
tough on criminals: 

First, it requires a mandatory 10 year 
prison term if a criminal uses a gun; 20 
years if he fires the gun; and a life 
term if he kills someone; second, it cre- 
ates 10 regional prisons; third, it con- 
tains the three strikes, your out provi- 
sion—where after a third violent crime 
a criminal gets life in prison; and 
fourth, it includes the Helms prison 
cap amendment that limits the ability 
of judges to impose caps on prison pop- 
ulation—caps that force the early re- 
lease of prisoners. 

This bill says, If you commit a seri- 
ous crime you will definitely do serious 
time—no if, ands or buts about it. 

Mr. President, I feel strongly that we 
must keep violent criminals locked up 
instead of granting them early release. 
Thousands of criminals are released 
early and they often strike again, com- 
mitting murders and rapes that 
wouldn’t have happened if North Caro- 
lina did not have a prison cap. 

If the State had not had a prison cap, 
Michael Jordan’s father would not have 
been killed; and two police officers in 
Charlotte, and Steve Stafford of Win- 
ston-Salem, would still be alive. All 
these murders were committed by 
criminals who had been given early re- 
lease. 

Some Federal courts have said you 
can’t stack prison bunks three high. 
What’s worse, to stack prison bunks 
three high or to let killers back on the 
street to kill innocent citizens like 
James Jordan, or police officers Andy 
Nobles and John Burnett? 

Mr. President, the Gramm-Helms bill 
will help keep criminals behind bars. It 
will create 10 regional prisons and 
make it more difficult to impose un- 
reasonable prison caps. 

Finally, Mr. President, this bill im- 
poses tough sentences on criminals 
who use guns. If a criminal uses a gun 
during a crime, he'll get an automatic 
10 years in prison; if he shoots the gun, 
an automatic 20 years in prison—with 
no parole. This bill will make crimi- 
nals think twice before they use a gun. 

Most of us heard President Clinton’s 
State of the Union Address where he 
stated the Congress should pass a 
crime bill. But his Democrat col- 
leagues may drop the most important 
provisions from the Senate crime bill. 
The President should insist that his 
Democrat colleagues in Congress in- 
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clude these provisions in the final bill. 
It is one thing to talk tough on crime; 
it’s another to do something that will 
in fact protect society. 

I realize that this bill is not a cure 
all. The moral foundation of this Na- 
tion is crumbling. We must also restore 
the family unit and moral values in 
this country—values like personal re- 
sponsibility, discipline and respect for 
the law. 

In the meantime, the Gramm-Helms 
bill is a step in the right direction. 


IRRESPONSIBLE CONGRESS? HERE 
IS TODAY’S BOXSCORE 


Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, the Fed- 
eral debt stood at $4,516,285,879,522.82 as 
of the close of business on Friday, Feb- 
ruary 4. Averaged out, every man, 
woman, and child in America owes a 
part of this massive debt, and that per 
capita share is $17,322.96. 


TRIBUTE TO BEATRICE FRIEDMAN 


Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. President, on Feb- 
ruary 14, 1994 the Institute of Human 
Relations of the American Jewish Com- 
mittee will honor Beatrice Friedman 
with their prestigious 1994 human rela- 
tions award. 

Mrs. Friedman is an avid supporter of 
cultural and Jewish community activi- 
ties. Her involvement in the Sarasota- 
Manatee Jewish Federation and the 
West Coast Symphony are unparal- 
leled. 

She is currently treasurer of the 
Sarasota-Manatee Jewish Federation, 
vice-chair of the Sarasota-Manatee 
Foundation, and chair of the federa- 
tion’s leadership circle. 

Mrs. Friedman has long played an in- 
strumental role in fundraising for the 
Sarasota West Coast Symphony. She 
led the way in a monumental campaign 
that raised $360,000 in endowment funds 
for the symphony qualifying the or- 
chestra for a matching grant of 
$240,000. In addition, she has endowed 
the principal cellist chair, established 
a series of concerts in memory of her 
late husband Allan Friedman, and cur- 
rently chairs the symphony’s endow- 
ment committee. 

Mrs. Friedman is active in the Albert 
Einstein Peace Prize Foundation, as 
well as the American Jewish Commit- 
tee. Her tireless efforts to help others 
should serve as an example to us all. 
She is an exemplary role model, both 
in the Jewish community and through- 
out Sarasota. 

Mr. President, to Mrs. Beatrice 
Friedman, I would like to extend my 
sincerest appreciation. The people of 
Sarasota are truly fortunate to be in 
the company of such a devoted and 
generous philanthropist. 
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REPORT OF THE BUDGET OF THE 
UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 
FOR FISCAL YEAR 1995—MES- 
SAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
PM 84 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the following message 
from the President of the United 
States, together with an accompanying 
report; referred jointly, pursuant to 
the order of January 30, 1975, to the 
Committee on the Budget, and to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 


To the Congress of the United States: 

The Federal Year 1995 budget, which 
I transmit to you with this message, 
builds on the strong foundation of defi- 
cit reduction, economic growth, and 
jobs that we established together last 
year. By encouraging private invest- 
ment—and undertaking public invest- 
ment to produce more and higher-pay- 
ing jobs, and to prepare today’s work- 
ers and our children to hold these 
jobs—we are renewing the American 
dream. 

The budget continues to reverse the 
priorities of the past, carrying on in 
the new direction we embraced last 
year: 

—It keeps deficits on a downward 

path; 

—It continues our program of invest- 
ment іп long-term economic 
growth, in fighting crime, and in 
the skills of our children and our 
workers; and 

—It sets the stage for health care re- 
form, which is critical to our eco- 
nomical and fiscal future. 

When I took office a year ago, the 
budget and economic outlook for our 
country was bleak. Twelve years of 
borrow-and-spend budget policies and 
trickle-down economics had put defi- 
cits on a rapid upward trajectory, left 
the economy struggling to emerge from 
recession, and given middle class tax- 
payers the sense that their government 
had abandoned them. 

Perhaps most seriously, the enduring 
American dream—that each generation 
passes on a better life to its children— 
was under siege, threatened by policies 
and attitudes that stressed today at 
the expense of tomorrow, speculative 
profits at the expense of long-term 
growth, and wasteful spending at the 
expense of our children’s future. 

A year later, the picture is brighter. 
The enactment of my budget plan in 
1993, embodying the commitment we 
have made to invest in our future, has 
contributed to a strengthening eco- 
nomic recovery, a clear downward 
trend in budget deficits, and the begin- 
nings of a renewed confidence among 
our people. We have ended drift and 
broken the gridlock of the past. A Con- 
gress and a President are finally work- 
ing together to confront our country’s 
problems. 

Serious challenges remain. Not all of 
our people are participating in the re- 
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covery; some regions are lagging be- 
hind the rest of the country. Layoffs 
continue as a result of the restructur- 
ing taking place in American business 
and the end of the Cold War. 

Rising health care costs remain a 
major threat to our families and busi- 
nesses, to the economy, and to our 
progress on budget deficits. Our welfare 
system must be transformed to encour- 
age work and responsibility. And our 
Nation, communities, and families face 
the ever-increasing threat of crime and 
violence in our streets, a threat which 
degrades the quality of life for Ameri- 
cans regardless of where they live. 

We will confront these challenges 
this year, by acting on health care re- 
form, welfare reform, and the crime 
bill now under consideration in the 
Congress, and by continuing to build 
on our economic plan, with further 
progress on deficits, and investments 
in our people as well as in research, 
technology, and infrastructure. 

WHAT WE INHERITED 

When our Administration took office, 
the budget deficit was high and headed 
higher—to $302 billion in 1995 and well 
over $400 billion by the end of the dec- 
ade. 

When our Administration took office, 
the middle class was feeling the effects 
of the tax changes of the 1980s, which 
had radically shifted the Federal tax 
burden from the wealthy to those less 
well off. From the late 1970s to 1990, tax 
rates for the wealthiest Americans had 
declined, while rates for most other 
Americans had increased. 

When our administration took office, 
the economy was still struggling to 
break out of recession, with few new 
jobs and continuing high interest rates. 
In 1992, mortgage rates averaged well 
over eight percent. Unemployment at 
the end of 1992 stood at 7.3 percent, and 
barely a million jobs had been added to 
the economy in the previous four 
years. The outlook for the future was 
slow productivity growth, stagnant 
wages, and rising inequality—as sag- 
ging consumer confidence dem- 
onstrated. 

A NEW DIRECTION 

Today, whether it is the deficit, fair- 
ness, or the status of the economy, the 
situation is much improved. 

The budget I am submitting today 
projects a deficit of $176 billion, a drop 
of $126 billion from where it would have 
been without our plan. If the declines 
we project in the deficits for 1994 and 
1995 take place, it will be the first time 
deficits have declined three years run- 
ning since Harry Truman occupied the 
Oval Office. 

The disciplines we have put into 
place are working. 

We have frozen discretionary spend- 
ing. Except in emergencies, we cannot 
spend an additional dime on any pro- 
gram unless we cut it from another 
part of the budget. We are reducing 
low-priority spending to fulfill the 
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promise of deficit reduction as well as 
to fund limited, targeted investments 
in our future. Some 340 discretionary 
programs were cut in 1994, and our new 
budget cuts a similar number of pro- 
grams. These are not the kind of cuts 
where you end up spending more 
money. These are true cuts, where you 
actually spend less. Total discretionary 
spending is lower than the previous 
year—again, in straight dollar terms, 
with no allowance for inflation. 

As for entitlement spending, the Om- 
nibus Budget Reconciliation Act of 1993 
achieved nearly $100 billion in savings 
from nearly every major entitlement 
program. Pay-as-you-go rules prevent 
new entitlement spending that is not 
paid for, and I have issued an executive 
order which imposes the first real dis- 
cipline on unanticipated increases in 
these programs. For the future, health 
care reform will address the fastest 
growing entitlement programs—Medi- 
care and Medicaid—which make up the 
bulk of spending growth in future 
budgets, and the Bipartisan Commis- 
sion on Entitlement Reform, which I 
have established by executive order, 
will examine the possibility of addi- 
tional entitlement savings. 

While we have imposed tough dis- 
ciplines, there is one more needed tool. 
The modified line-item veto, which 
would provide Presidents with en- 
hanced rescission authority, has al- 
ready been adopted by the House as 
H.R. 1578. If enacted, it will enable 
Presidents to single out questionable 
items in appropriations bills and re- 
quire that they be subject to an up-or- 
down majority vote in the Congress. I 
think that makes sense, and it pre- 
serves the ability of a majority in Con- 
gress to make appropriations decisions. 

In addition to budget discipline, we 
made dramatic changes that restored 
fairness to the tax code. We made the 
distribution of the income tax burden 
far more equitable by raising income 
tax rates on only the richest 1.2 per- 
cent of our people—couples with in- 
come over $180,000—and by substan- 
tially increasing the Earned Income 
Tax Credit for 15 million low-income 
working families. Thus, nearly 99 per- 
cent of taxpayers will find out this 
year that their income tax rates have 
not been increased. 

RESULTS 

Finally, the most significant result 
of our commitment to changing how 
Washington does business is growing 
economic confidence. Investment is 
up—in businesses, in residences, and in 
consumer durables; real investment in 
equipment grew seven times as fast in 
1993 as over the preceding four years. 
Mortgage rates are at their lowest 
level in decades. Nearly two million 
more Americans are working than were 
working a year ago, twice as great an 
increase in one year as was achieved in 
the previous four years combined; and 
the rate of unemployment at the end of 
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1993 was down to 6.4 percent, a drop of 
nearly a full percentage point. 

The fundamentals are solid and 
strong, and we are building for the fu- 
ture with a steady and sustainable ex- 
pansion. 

THE ECONOMIC PLAN 

How did all this happen? Our eco- 
nomic plan had three fundamental 
components: 

DEFICIT REDUCTION 

First, the introduction and eventual 
enactment of our $500 billion deficit-re- 
duction plan—the largest in history— 
brought the deficit down from 4.9 per- 
cent of GDP, where it was іп 1992, бо а 
projected 2.5 percent of GDP in 1995 and 
2.3 percent of GDP in 1999. This sub- 
stantially eased pressure on interest 
rates by reducing the Federal Govern- 
ment's demand for credit and by con- 
vincing the markets of our resolve in 
reducing deficits. Those lower interest 
rates encouraged businesses to invest, 
and convinced families to buy new 
homes and automobiles, along with 
other durable goods. 

INVESTMENT 

Second, we proposed, and Congress 
largely provided, a set of fully paid-for 
measures to encourage private invest- 
ment (beyond the inducement provided 
by deficit reduction) and commit pub- 
lic investment to our country’s future. 
The first component was making nine 
out of ten businesses eligible for tax in- 
centives to invest in future growth—in- 
cluding a major expansion of the 
expensing allowance for small busi- 
nesses and a new capital gains incen- 
tive for long-term investments in new 
businesses. 

The second component was public in- 
vestment in the future: in infrastruc- 
ture, technology, skills, and security. 
These investments are directed toward 
preparing today’s workers and our chil- 
dren for the new, higher-paying jobs of 
the modern economy; repairing and ex- 
panding our transportation and envi- 
ronmental infrastructure; fighting 
crime; expanding our Nation’s techno- 
logical base; and increasing our health 
and scientific research. 

Among other things, we greatly ex- 
panded the very successful Head Start 
program and WIC nutrition program 
for pregnant women, infants, and 
young children; provided a major in- 
crease to fulfill the mandate of the 
Intermodal Surface Transportation Ef- 
ficiency Act (ISTEA) authorization; 
provided initial funding for the Na- 
tional Service Act and new funding for 
educational reforms and other edu- 
cation and training initiatives; began 
the process of fulfilling my goal of put- 
ting another 100,000 police officers on 
the streets of our cities and towns; and 
provided additional resources for urban 
and rural development. 

TRADE 

Finally, our long-term economic 

strategy depends on the expansion of 
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our international trade markets. In 
1993, we did more than at any time in 
the past two generations to open world 
markets for American products. The 
ratification of the North America Free 
Trade Agreement (NAFTA) establishes 
the largest market in the world. By 
lowering tariffs on our exports to Mex- 
ico, the agreement is going to increase 
jobs in this country—and, if previous 
experience is a guide, they will mostly 
be high-paying jobs. 

We also completed work on the Uru- 
guay Round of the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade (GATT), a world- 
wide agreement to reduce tariffs and 
other trade barriers that will also cre- 
ate high-paying jobs and spur economic 
growth in this country. 

In addition, we established the U.S.- 
Japan Framework for a New Economic 
Partnership so that we can work to in- 
crease Japanese imports of U.S. goods 
and services and promote international 
competitiveness. And to relieve unnec- 
essary burdens on U.S. businesses, we 
eliminated unneeded export controls 
on certain technology to encourage ex- 
ports of U.S. high-technology products. 

THE YEAR AHEAD 

In 1994, we will build on the strong 

foundation we laid in 1993. 
FISCAL DISCIPLINE 

We continue to implement the $500 
billion in deficit reduction from last 
year's reconciliation bill. To achieve 
the required hard freeze in discre- 
tionary spending and make needed in- 
vestments, we propose new cuts in 
some 300 specific non-defense pro- 
grams. That includes the termination 
of more than 100 programs. Many of 
these savings will be controversial, but 
we have little choice if we are going to 
meet our budget goals. 

On the other side of the ledger, this 
budget contains no new tax increases. 

NEW INVESTMENT 

The investments in this budget con- 
tinue to target jobs, education, re- 
search, technology, infrastructure, 
health, and crime. 

INVESTING IN PEOPLE 

First and foremost, the goal of our 
economic strategy is to provide more 
and better paying jobs for our people— 
both today and in the future—and to 
educate and train them so that they 
are prepared to do those jobs. 

The budget contains a major 
workforce security initiative to pro- 
mote job training and reemployment. 
In the past, government has provided 
workers who lost their jobs with tem- 
porary unemployment benefits to tide 
them over, and little else. But in this 
new era, when the fundamental re- 
structuring of our economy is causing 
permanent layoffs and the virtual shut- 
down of entire industries, we need to 
create a reemployment system. 

This budget begins the process of es- 
tablishing that system, which ulti- 
mately will give dislocated workers 
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easier access to retraining, job-search, 
and other services designed not only to 
help them through a difficult period 
but also to prepare them to thrive in 
productive, new jobs. 

We also continue to invest in our 
most precious resource—our children— 
with proven, effective programs, as 
well as with new initiatives to confront 
the problems of a changing society. 

We propose to expand funding for the 
school-to-work program, which will 
provide apprenticeship training for 
high school students who do not plan 
to attend college. And our budget ex- 
pands the national service program, 
which gives our young people an oppor- 
tunity to serve their communities and 
earn money towards college. 

We provide strong support for the 
Goals 2000 program, which I hope Con- 
gress will enact early this year, to help 
local school systems reform themselves 
to educate our children for the 2186 
century. We must set high standards 
for all of our children, while providing 
them with the opportunity they de- 
serve to learn. 

We also provide major increases for 
WIC and for Head Start, which we will 
seek to improve as well. And we signifi- 
cantly expand and better target the 
Title I program, which focuses on 
needy children to make sure they can 
take full advantage of our educational 
system. 

INVESTING IN KNOW-HOW 

America has always sought to be the 
world’s leader in science and tech- 
nology. In some arenas in recent years, 
we have lost that status. But in the re- 
mainder of this decade and in the 21st 
century, we must be sure that the 
United States is on the cutting edge of 
research and technological advances. 

To that end, the 1995 budget proposes 
critical investments in the National In- 
stitute of Standards and Technology's 
Advanced Technology Program; 
NASA’s research, space, and tech- 
nology programs; the National Science 
Foundation; the information super- 
highway, on which the Vice President 
has worked so hard; and energy re- 
search and development. 

In addition, I am determined to con- 
tinue assisting the industries and com- 
munities which have supported our Na- 
tion’s defense as we continue the de- 
fense downsizing that began in the 
тпій-198078 and accelerated in the early 
199075 with the end of the Cold War. 

I am proposing significant invest- 
ments in the Technology Reinvestment 
Project, which will work with the pri- 
vate sector to encourage the develop- 
ment and application of dual-use tech- 
nologies. And the budget also includes 
additional resources for the Office of 
Economic Adjustment, which provides 
planning grants to communities as 
they convert their local economies to 
profitable peacetime endeavors. 

INVESTING IN PHYSICAL CAPITAL 

The Nation’s capital infrastructure 

and the economies of too many urban 
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and rural communities have suffered 
too long from neglect. Last year, we 
began to address these shortfalls, and 
in 1995, we propose to continue these 
initiatives. 

We propose, first, to continue full 
funding of core highway programs 
within the ISTEA transportation au- 
thorization act, as well as a substantial 
increase in Mass Transit Capital 
Grants. To help provide this level of 
funding, the budget proposes rescission 
of many highway demonstration 
projects, which frequently are an inef- 
ficient allocation of taxpayers’ dollars. 

In addition, we propose to continue 
the restoration of our environmental 
infrastructure with investments in the 
technologies of the future under the 
Clean Water Act and other environ- 
mental programs. 

Last year, we enacted legislation to 
establish urban and rural Empower- 
ment Zones. This year, we will des- 
ignate those zones, as well as enter- 
prise communities, to attract invest- 
ment to neglected communities and 
provide the kinds of services needed to 
support economic development. 

In this budget, HUD outlays for hous- 
ing assistance, services to the home- 
less, and development aid to distressed 
communities will increase substan- 
tially, with aid to the homeless nearly 
doubling from the previous year. Both 
housing aid to families and aid to the 
homeless will be restructured to sup- 
port transitions to economic independ- 
ence. 

I also propose to continue our rural 
development initiative, with grants 
and loans that represent a 35-percent 
increase over the previous year. This 
assistance will provide for improved 
rural infrastructure and services, such 
as water treatment facilities and rural 
health clinics, increase rural employ- 
ment, further diversify rural econo- 
mies, and provide rural housing oppor- 
tunities by expanding assistance to 
allow low- and moderate-income resi- 
dents to become homeowners. 

INVESTING IN QUALITY OF LIFE 

This budget continues our efforts to 
enhance environmental protection and 
preserve our natural resources. 

We propose both to strengthen the 
stewardship of these resources and im- 
prove environmental regulatory and 
management programs. We increase 
state revolving funds for clean water 
and drinking water, and we propose the 
establishment of four ecosystem man- 
agement pilot projects. In addition, we 
are proposing significant improve- 
ments and reforms in the Superfund 
program, as well as important inter- 
national environmental initiatives. 

HEALTH CARE REFORM 

Enactment of health care reform, 
with its focus on controlling health 
care costs, is the key to making even 
greater progress on deficits. Indeed, if 
the Congress adopts the Health Secu- 
rity Act in 1994, we believe that deficits 
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will fall to 2.1 percent of GDP in fiscal 
year 1999, the lowest since 1979. 

Of course, deficit reduction is only 
one reason for health care reform. Pro- 
viding health security to every Amer- 
ican, with a package of comprehensive 
benefits through private health insur- 
ance that can never be taken away, is 
critical not only to long-term budget 
restraint but also to long-term eco- 
nomic growth, to the productivity of 
our workers and businesses, and to the 
health and peace of mind of all Ameri- 
cans. 

With some 58 million Americans 
lacking insurance at some time during 
the year, with the estimated 81 million 
Americans with preexisting conditions 
paying more, unable to get insurance, 
or not changing jobs for fear of losing 
their insurance; with the small busi- 
nesses that cover their workers—and a 
majority do—burdened by the sky- 
rocketing cost of insurance, which is 35 
percent higher for them than it is for 
big business and government; and with 
76 percent of Americans carrying poli- 
cies that contain life-time limits, 
which can leave them without coverage 
when they need it most—this country 
is facing a health care crisis. And we 
must confront it now. 

In addition to our health care reform 
effort, the 1995 budget contains key in- 
vestments in health care and research. 
We propose the largest increase ever 
requested in research funds for the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health. This na- 
tional treasure not only keeps our Na- 
tion in the forefront of health research 
but has demonstrably saved millions of 
lives and improved the quality of mil- 
lions more. The additional investment 
we propose will help NIH with its re- 
search in many areas, from AIDS to 
heart problems, from mental health to 
breast cancer. 

WELFARE REFORM 

A major initiative for my Adminis- 
tration has been and will continue to 
be overhauling our welfare system. We 
must reward work, we must give people 
the wherewithal to work, and we must 
demand responsibility. 

Welfare reform has already begun. 
The first step was the expansion of the 
Earned Income Tax Credit last year. 
That expansion rewards work by ensur- 
ing that families with a full-time 
worker will not live in poverty. 

The second stage of welfare reform is 
health care reform. Our current health 
care system often encourages those on 
welfare to stay there in order to re- 
ceive health insurance through Medic- 
aid. When we require that every worker 
be insured, that disincentive to work 
will disappear. 

The next element of welfare reform is 
personal responsibility. Our welfare re- 
form plan will include initiatives to 
prevent teen pregnancy, ensure that 
parents fulfill their child support obli- 
gations, and try to keep people from 
going on welfare in the first place. We 
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must remember this: governments do 
not raise children, parents do. 

The ultimate goal of our reforms is 
to have our people rely on work, not on 
welfare. Our plan will build on the 
Family Support Act by providing edu- 
cation, training, and job search and 
placement for those who need it; it will 
require people who can work to do so 
within two years, either in the private 
sector or community service; it will re- 
store the basic social contract of pro- 
viding opportunity and demanding re- 
sponsibility in return. 

CRIME 

Enactment of the crime bill now 
being considered in the Congress is also 
essential, and it should happen quick- 
ly. We simply cannot tolerate what is 
happening in the streets of our cities 
and towns today. Crime and violence, 
the proliferation of handguns and as- 
sault weapons, the fear that millions of 
Americans feel when they emerge from 
their homes at night—and even in the 
daytime—must be confronted head-on. 

We need to toughen enforcement, and 
we need to provide our local govern- 
ments with the resources they need to 
take on the epidemic of violent crime. 
The crime bill will provide substantial 
resources, enough to fulfill my com- 
mitment to put 100,000 additional po- 
lice on our streets. This budget funds 
major pieces of the crime bill, and I 
urge the Congress not only to approve 
the authorizing legislation but to pro- 
vide the financial resources to back it 
up. 

DEFENSE AND INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 

Profound shifts are taking place in 
America’s foreign relations and defense 
requirements. When we came into of- 
fice, we faced dramatically changed 
international conditions and problems, 
but we inherited foreign and defense 
policies and institutions still geared, in 
many ways, to the conditions and 
needs of the Cold War. 

This budget reflects the major 
changes we are carrying out in the con- 
tent, direction, and institutions which 
ensure that our interests are defended 
abroad. We are committed to remain- 
ing engaged in a world inextricably 
linked by trade and global communica- 
tions. The nature of that engagement 
is changing, however. 

We remain committed to maintain- 
ing the best trained, best equipped and 
best prepared fighting force in the 
world. Thanks to our 1993 Bottom-Up 
Review of defense, this force is being 
reshaped to meet the new challenges of 
the post-Cold War era. We can main- 
tain our national security with the 
forces approved in the Bottom-Up Re- 
view, but we must hold the line against 
further defense cuts, in order to pro- 
tect fully the readiness and quality of 
our forces. 

We have put our economic competi- 
tiveness at the heart of our foreign pol- 
icy, as we must in a global economy. 
We are following the success of NAFTA 
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and GATT with further market-open- 
ing negotiations and intensified focus 
on the promotion of U.S. exports. We 
are paying particular attention to the 
Asian and Pacific markets, which have 
the most dynamic growth of any region 
in the world. 

We are dedicated to the enlargement 
of the community of free market de- 
mocracies, both as a way of ensuring 
greater security and as a way of ex- 
panding economic opportunity. Our 
programs for the New Independent 
States of Europe and Central Asia are 
the centerpiece of this effort. 

We are responding aggressively to 
the new international security chal- 
lenges that face us: regional conflicts, 
the proliferation of weapons of mass 
destruction, the movement of refugees, 
and the international flow of illegal 
narcotics. And we are addressing 
threats to the global environment and 
rapid population growth with a pro- 
gram to promote sustainable develop- 
ment. 

Finally, we are fundamentally re- 
forming and restructuring our inter- 
national cooperation programs, giving 
an entirely new post-Cold War struc- 
ture to our efforts by rewriting the 
basic legislation that has guided such 
programs for more than thirty years. 

NATIONAL PERFORMANCES REVIEW 

The Vice President’s National Per- 
formance Review (NPR) has paved the 
way for major reforms of how our gov- 
ernment works, which are essential to 
making government more efficient and 
responsive. Last year, we began imple- 
menting its recommendations. With 
this budget, that effort shifts into high 


gear. 

First, this budget implements the re- 
duction by 100,000 of Federal positions 
required by my Executive Order of last 
year. Indeed, because of discretionary 
spending constraints, our proposals ac- 
tually exceed that total by 18,000. In 
addition, planning has begun on the 
further downsizing that will be re- 
quired to implement the remaining 
portion of the 252,000-position person- 
nel reduction recommended by the 
NPR. With this downsizing, we will 
bring the number of Federal employees 
to the lowest level in thirty years. 

To reach these goals, we need to be 
able to offer incentive packages to 
those whose positions will be elimi- 
nated. This is one of our highest legis- 
lative priorities, and it requires atten- 
tion now. These “buy-out packages 
will minimize the need for more costly 
reductions in force, are less disruptive 
since they are voluntary, and save the 
government money in the long run. 

The time also has come for swift pas- 
sage of procurement reform, another of 
our highest priorities. Streamlining 
procurement is essential to meeting 
our personnel downsizing targets. And 
overhaul of the current, wasteful sys- 
tem can give us significant savings, as 
well as improved performance by gov- 
ernment suppliers. 
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Further, this budget contains many 
of the specific programmatic savings 
proposed by the NPR. These savings 
have been used in large part to help us 
meet the discretionary spending freeze. 

With my executive order last year, 
we also began the process of reforming 
one of the basic functions of govern- 
ment—the regulatory process. Regula- 
tions are often necessary to improve 
the health, safety, environment, and 
well-being of the American people. Our 
goal is a more open, more fair, and 
more honest process that produces 
smart regulation: rules that impose the 
least burden and provide the most cost- 
effective solutions possible. 

Finally, all of our departments and 
agencies have begun to reform their 
basic operations, including their finan- 
cial and other administrative prac- 
tices. 

The goal of the NPR is to make gov- 
ernment work better and cost less—and 
to make it more convenient and re- 
sponsive to those it serves. That is not 
something that can be completed in 
one year, in four, or even eight. But we 
have a responsibility to begin, and that 
we have done. 

CONCLUSION 

These are the priorities I seek to pur- 
sue in the coming year. Last year, we 
succeeded in breaking the gridlock 
that had gripped Washington for far 
too long. In contrast to past budgets, 
which lacked credibility, we made sure 
to use cautious estimates, and we shot 
straight with the American people. 

The results are evident. 

We said we would bring the deficit 
down, and we did. We said we would re- 
vitalize the economy, and we did. We 
said that we would help the private 
sector to create jobs, and we did. We 
said that we would reduce the size of 
the bureaucracy, and we did. 

Last year, my Administration and 
the Congress worked side by side to 
move our country forward. Let us ex- 
tend that record of achievement in 
1994. 

WILLIAM J. CLINTON. 

THE WHITE HOUSE, February 7, 1994. 


EXECUTIVE AND OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 


The following communications were 
laid before the Senate, together with 
accompanying papers, reports, and doc- 
uments, which were referred as indi- 
cated: 

EC-2061. A communication from the Gen- 
eral Counsel of the Administrative Con- 
ference of the United States, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, the annual report under the 
Freedom of Information Act for calendar 
year 1993; to the Committee on the Judici- 


ary. 

ЕС-2062. A communication from the Chair- 
man of the Federal Mine Safety and Health 
Review Commission, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, the annual report under the Freedom 
of Information Act for calendar year 1993; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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EC-2063. A communication from the Assist- 
ant Attorney General, transmitting, a draft 
of proposed legislation to enable the U.S. to 
obtain a federal forum in which to defend 
suits against federal officers and agencies; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

ЕС-2064. A communication from the Clerk 
of the U.S. Court of Federal Claims, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, the report of the 
judgments of the Court of Federal Claims; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

ЕС-2065. A communication from the Senior 
Policy Adviser, U.S. Arms Control and Disar- 
mament Agency, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, the annual report under the Freedom of 
Information Act for calendar year 1993; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

EC-2066. A communication from the Na- 
tional Treasurer of American Gold Star 
Mothers, Inc., transmitting, pursuant to law, 
the report of financial statements for the 
years ended June 30, 1992 and 1993; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

ЕС-2067. A communication from the Direc- 
tor of the Federal Judicial Center, transmit- 
ting, pursuant to law, a report entitled 
“Structural and Other Alternatives for the 
Federal Courts of Appeals“; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

ЕС-2068. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of Education, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, notice of the final regulations for 
State-Administered Workplace Literacy Pro- 
gram and National Workplace Literacy Pro- 
gram; to the Committee on Labor and 
Human Resources. 

ЕС-2069. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of Education, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, notice of the final regulations for 
Educational Opportunity Centers Program; 
to the Committee on Labor and Human Re- 
sources. 

ЕС-2070. A communication from the Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Department of Edu- 
cation, transmitting, pursuant to law, a re- 
port relative to final funding priorities; to 
the Committee on Labor and Human Re- 
sources. 

ЕС-2071. A communication from the Chair- 
man, Department of Health and Human 
Services Advisory Panel on Alzheimer’s Dis- 
ease, transmitting, pursuant to law, the Pan- 
els interim reports for 1993; to the Commit- 
tee on Labor and Human Resources. 

EC-2072. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of Health and Human Services, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a report on the fis- 
cal year 1992 Low Income Home Energy As- 
sistance Program; to the Committee on 
Labor and Human Resources. 

EC-2073. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of Education, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a summary of Chapter 2 annual re- 
ports; to the Committee on Labor and 
Human Resources. 

EC-2074. A communication from the Ad- 
ministrator of the Environmental Protection 
Agency, transmitting, a draft of proposed 
legislation to amend the Comprehensive En- 
vironmental Response, Compensation and Li- 
ability Act of 1980, and for other purposes; 
pursuant to the order of February 7, 1994; re- 
ferred jointly to the Committee on Environ- 
ment and Public Works and the Committee 
on Finance. 

EC-2075. A communication from the Chair- 
man of the Harry S. Truman Scholarship 
Foundation, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
the annual report of the Foundation for 1993; 
to the Committee on Labor and Human Re- 
sources. А 

ЕС-2076. А communication from the Sec- 
retary of Education, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, notice of final priority, selection cri- 
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teria, and other requirements for the Соорег- 
ative Demonstration—School-to-Work Op- 
portunities State Implementation Grants 
Program; to the Committee on Labor and 
Human Resources. 

EC-2077. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of Education, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, notice of final regulations for the 
State Student Incentive Grant Program; to 
the Committee on Labor and Human Re- 


sources. 

EC-2078. A communication from the Chair- 
man of the Federal Election Commission, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report rel- 
ative to the 1988 Presidential Primary and 
General Elections; to the Committee on 
Rules and Administration. 

ЕС-2079. A communication from the Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Interior (Indian Af- 
fairs), transmitting, pursuant to law, the re- 
port of the plan relative to the Gila River In- 
dian Community of Arizona; to the Commit- 
tee on Indian Affairs. 

ЕС-2080. A communication from the Presi- 
dent and Chairman of the Export-Import 
Bank of the United States, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, the annual report for fiscal 
year 1993 entitled “Jobs Through Exports”; 
to the Committee on Banking, Housing and 
Urban Affairs. 

ЕС-2081. A communication from the Dep- 
uty Associate Director for Compliance of the 
Minerals Management Service, Department 
of the Interior, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on the refund of offshore lease 
revenues; to the Committee on Energy and 
Natural Resources. 

ЕС-2082. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, transmitting, pursu- 
ant to law, the report of the 1994 Update to 
the National Plan for Research in Mining 
and Mineral Resources; to the Committee on 
Energy and Natural Resources. 

ЕС-2083. A communication from the Acting 
Assistant Secretary of the Army (Civil 
Works), transmitting, pursuant to law, the 
report of incomplete water resources studies; 
to the Committee on Environment and Pub- 
lic Works. 

ЕС-2084. A communication from the Acting 
Chief Financial Officer, Department of En- 
ergy, transmitting, pursuant to law, the re- 
port of compliance activities relative to 
mixed waste streams for fiscal year 1993; to 
the Committee on Environment and Public 
Works. 

ЕС-2085. A communication from the Chair- 
man of the International Trade Commission, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report on 
trade between the United States and China, 
the successor states to the former Soviet 
Union, and other title IV countries during 
July through September 1993; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

С-2086. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of Labor, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, the report of trade and employment ef- 
fects of the Caribbean Basin Economy Recov- 
ery Act from 1991 through 1992; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

ЕС-2087. A communication from the Chief 
Counsel of the Foreign Claims Settlement 
Commission, Department of Justice, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, the annual report 
for calendar year 1992; to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

ЕС-2088. A communication from the Assist- 
ant Legal Adviser (Treaty Affairs), Depart- 
ment of State, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report of the texts of international 
agreements and background statements, 
other than treaties; to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

ЕС-2089. A communication from the Assist- 
ant Secretary of State (Legislative Affairs), 
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transmitting, pursuant to law, a report rel- 
ative to the economic policy and trade prac- 
tices of each country with which the U.S. has 
an economic or trade relationship; to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

ЕС-2090. A communication from the Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, transmitting, pursuant to law, the 
report of the proceedings of the Judicial Con- 
ference of the United States for September 
20, 1993; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

By Mr. JOHNSTON, from the Committee 
on Energy and Natural Resources, without 
amendment: 

H.R. 3617. A bill to amend the Everglades 
National Park Protection and Expansion Act 
of 1989, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 103- 
224). 


INTRODUCTION OF BILLS AND 
JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tions were introduced, read the first 
and second time by unanimous con- 
sent, and referred as indicated: 

By Mr. PELL (by request): 

8. 1831. A bill to implement the Protocol 
on Environmental Protection to the Ant- 
arctic Treaty, to enact a prohibition against 
Antarctic mineral resource activities, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. 

By Mr. BYRD: 

S. 1832. A bill to rescind certain budget au- 
thority proposed to be rescinded in a special 
message transmitted to the Congress by the 
President on February 7, 1994, in accordance 
with title X of the Congressional Budget and 
Impoundment Control Act of 1974, as amend- 
ed; to the Committee on the Budget and the 
Committee on Appropriations, jointly, pur- 
suant to the order of January 30, 1975, as 
modified by the order of April 11, 1986, with 
instructions that the Budget Committee be 
authorized to report its views to the Appro- 
priations Committee, and that the latter 
alone be authorized to report the bill. 

By Mr. KENNEDY (for himself and Mr. 
WOFFORD): 

S. 1833. A bill to amend the Public Health 
Service Act to provide for the establishment 
of a voluntary long-term care insurance рго- 
gram, and for other purposes; read the first 
time. 

By Mr. BAUCUS (for himself and Mr. 
LAUTENBERG) (by request): 

8. 1834. A bill to amend the Comprehensive 
Environmental Response, Compensation, and 
Liability Act of 1980, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Environment and Pub- 
lic Works, pursuant to the order of February 
7, 1994, for consideration only of matters 
within that Committee’s jurisdiction, pro- 
vided that if and when reported from Com- 
mittee, the bill be referred to the Committee 
on Finance for consideration only of matters 
within that Committee’s jurisdiction for a 
period not to exceed 30 session days. 


SUBMISSION OF CONCURRENT AND 
SENATE RESOLUTIONS 


The following concurrent resolutions 
and Senate resolutions were read, and 
referred (or acted upon), as indicated: 
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By Mr. DOLE (for Mr. GRAMM (for him- 
self, Mr. PELL, Mr. BOND, and Mr. 
JEFFORDS)): 

S. Con. Res. 60. A concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress that a 
postage stamp should be issued to honor the 
100th anniversary of the Jewish War Veter- 
ans of the United States of America; to the 
Committee on Governmental Affairs. 


STATEMENTS ON INTRODUCED 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


By Mr. PELL (by request): 

8. 1831. A bill to implement the Pro- 
tocol on Environmental Protection to 
the Antarctic Treaty, to enact a prohi- 
bition against Antarctic mineral re- 
source activities, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

ANTARCTIC ENVIRONMENTAL PROTECTION ACT 

OF 1993 

Ф Mr. PELL. Mr. President, by request, 
I introduce for appropriate reference a 
bill to implement the Protocol on En- 
vironmental Protection to the Ant- 
arctic Treaty, to enact a prohibition 
against Antarctic mineral resource ac- 
tivities, and for other purposes. 

This proposed legislation has been re- 
quested by the Department of State, 
and I am introducing it in order that 
there may be a specific bill to which 
Members of the Senate and the public 
may direct their attention and com- 
ments. 

I reserve my right to support or op- 
pose this bill, as well as any suggested 
amendments to it, when the matter is 
considered by the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. 

Iask unanimous consent that the bill 
be printed in the RECORD, together 
with a statement of purpose and need, 
the section-by-section analysis, and 
the letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of State for Legislative Affairs, which 
was received on November 16, 1993. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

S. 1831 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

This Act may be cited as the ‘Antarctic 
Environmental Protection Act of 1992”. 

SEC. 2. FINDINGS, PURPOSE, AND POLICY. 

(a) FINDINGS.—The Congress finds that— 

(1) the Antarctic Treaty and the Protocol 
on Environmental Protection to the Ant- 
arctic Treaty have established a firm foun- 
dation for the comprehensive protection of 
the Antarctic environment, the continuation 
of international cooperation, and the free- 
dom of scientific investigation in Antarc- 
tica; 

(2) the Protocol establishes international 
mechanisms and creates legal obligations 
necessary for the maintenance of Antarctica 
as a natural reserve, devoted to peace and 
science; 

(3) the Protocol serves important United 
States environmental and resource manage- 
ment interests, while at the same time pre- 
serving the freedom of scientific investiga- 
tion in Antarctica; 
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(4) the Protocol represents an important 
contribution to the United States’ long-term 
legal and political objectives of maintenance 
of Antarctica as an area of peaceful inter- 
national cooperation; 

(5) the Protocol institutes environmental 
impact assessment procedures applicable to 
United States activities in Antarctica which 
are consistent with those of the National En- 
vironmental Policy Act of 1969; 

(6) the prohibition of Antarctic mineral re- 
source activity will contribute to protection 
of the Antarctic environment and dependent 
and associated ecosystems by avoiding po- 
tential environmental degradation which 
could result from mineral resource activi- 
ties; 

(7) the Protocol, including the principles 
contained in Article 3, which is legally bind- 
ing on the United States, provides a basis for 
granting residual regulatory authority to ad- 
dress situations not specifically addressed by 
the provisions of the Protocol; and 

(8) Antarctica is a natural reserve, devoted 
to peace and science. 

(b) PURPOSE.—The purpose of this Act is to 
provide legislative authority to implement, 
with respect to the United States, the Proto- 
col on Environmental Protection to the Ant- 
arctic Treaty. 

(с) PoLicy.— 

(1) It is the national policy of the United 
States that the protection of the Antarctic 
environment and dependent and associated 
ecosystems and the intrinsic value of Ant- 
arctica, including its wilderness and aes- 
thetic values and its value as an area for the 
conduct of scientific research, in particular 
research essential to understanding the glob- 
al environment, shall be fundamental consid- 
erations in the planning and conduct of all 
activities in the Antarctic Treaty area. 

(2) It is the national policy of the United 
States that activities in Antarctica are to be 
planned and conducted so as to limit adverse 
impacts on the Antarctic environment and 
dependent and associated ecosystems and 
avoid— 

(A) adverse effects on climate or weather 
patterns; 

(B) significant adverse effects on air or 
water quality; 

(C) significant changes in the atmospheric, 
terrestrial (including aquatic), glacial, or 
marine environments; 

(D) detrimental changes in the distribu- 
tion, abundance of productivity of species or 
populations of species of fauna and flora; 

(E) further jeopardy to endangered or 
threatened species or populations of such 
species; or 

(F) degradation of, or substantial risk to, 
areas of biological, scientific, historic, aes- 
thetic, or wilderness significance. 

(3) It is the national policy of the United 
States that activities in Antarctica are to be 
planned and conducted on the basis of infor- 
mation sufficient to allow prior assessments 
of, and informed judgments about, their pos- 
sible impacts on the Antarctic environment 
and dependent and associated ecosystems 
and on the value of Antarctica for the con- 
duct of scientific research, taking full ac- 
count of— 

(A) the scope of the activity, including its 
area, duration, and intensity; 

(B) the cumulative impacts of the activity, 
both by itself and in combination with other 
activities in the Antarctic Treaty area; 

(C) whether the activity will detrimentally 
affect any other activity in the Antarctic 
Treaty area; 

(D) whether technology and procedures are 
available to provide for environmentally safe 
operations; 
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(E) whether there exists the capacity to 
monitor key environmental parameters and 
ecosystem components so as to identify and 
provide early warning of any adverse effects 
of the activity and to provide for such modi- 
fication of operating procedures as may be 
necessary in the light of the results of mon- 
itoring or increased knowledge of the Ant- 
arctic environment and dependent and asso- 
ciated ecosystems; and 

(F) whether there exists the capacity to re- 
spond promptly and effectively to accidents, 
particularly those with potential environ- 
mental effects. 

(4) It is the national policy of the United 
States that regular and effective monitoring 
take place to allow assessment of the im- 
pacts of ongoing activities, including the 
verification of predicted impacts. 

(5) It is the national policy of the United 
States that regular and effective monitoring 
take place to facilitate early detection of the 
possible unforeseen effects of activities car- 
ried out both within and outside the Ant- 
arctic Treaty area on the Antarctic environ- 
ment and dependent and associated 
ecosystems. 

(6) It is the national policy of the United 
States that activities in Antarctica be 
planned and conducted so as to accord prior- 
ity to scientific research and to preserve the 
value of Antarctica as an area for the con- 
duct of such research, including research es- 
sential to understanding the global environ- 
ment. 

(7) It is the national policy of the United 
States that activities in Antarctica subject 
to U.S. jurisdiction take place in a manner 
consistent with the Protocol, and be modi- 
fied, suspended or cancelled if they result in 
or threaten to result in impacts upon the 
Antarctic environment or dependent or asso- 
ciated ecosystems inconsistent with the Pro- 
tocol. 

SEC. 3. DEFINITIONS. 

For purposes of this Act 

(1) The term “Administrator means the 
Administrator of the Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency or an officer or employee of the 
Environmental Protection Agency des- 
ignated by the Administrator. 

(2) The term Antarctica“ means the area 
south of 60 degrees south latitude, except 
that with respect to Antarctic mineral re- 
source activity, the term means the area 
south of the Antarctic Convergence as de- 
fined in section 303 of the Antarctic Marine 
Living Resources Convention Act of 1984 (16 
USC 2342(1)). 

(3) The term 
source“ 

(A) means апу nonliving natural поп- 
renewable resource (or part or product there- 
of) found in or recovered from Antarctica; 

(B) includes fossil fuels and minerals, 
whether metallic or nonmetallic; and 

(C) does not include ice, water, snow, or 
any mineral resource removed before the 
date of enactment of this Act. 

(4) The term “Antarctic mineral resource 
activity" means collecting, removing ог 
transporting, or prospecting for, or expor- 
tation or development of, an Antarctic min- 
eral resource, except that the term does not 
include those activities that are undertaken 
in the course of and that are directly related 
to— 

(A) scientific research; 

(B) construction, operation and mainte- 
nance of research stations, field camps, or 
other such facilities; or 

(C) providing, with the advance written 
consent of the recipient institution, an Ant- 
arctic mineral resource specimen to a mu- 
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seum or other institution with a similar pub- 
lic function. 

(5) The term ‘Antarctic specially pro- 
tected area’’ means an area identified as 
such under section 6. 

(6) The term Committee for Environ- 
mental Protection“ means the Committee 
for Environmental Protection established 
under Article 11 of the Protocol. 

(7) The term development“ 

(A) means any activity, including logistic 
support, which takes place following explo- 
ration, the purpose of which is the exploi- 
tation of specific Antarctic mineral resource 
deposits; and 

(B) includes processing, storage, and trans- 
port activities. 

(8) The term Director“ means the Direc- 
tor of the National Science Foundation or an 
officer or employee of the Foundation des- 
ignated by the Director. 

(9) The term exploration! 

(A) means any activity, including logistic 
support, the purpose of which is the identi- 
fication or evaluation of specific Antarctic 
mineral resource deposits for possible devel- 
opment; and 

(B) includes exploratory drilling, dredging, 
and other surface or subsurface excavations 
undertaken to determine the nature and size 
of mineral resource deposits and the feasibil- 
ity of their development. 

(10) The term “harmful interference” 
means— 

(A) flying or landing helicopters or other 
aircraft in a manner that disturbs concentra- 
tions of birds or seals; 

(B) using vehicles or vessels, including 
hovercraft and small boats, in a manner that 
disturbs concentrations of birds or seals; 

(C) using explosives or firearms in a man- 
ner that disturbs concentrations of birds or 


seals; 

(D) willfully disturbing breeding or 
molting birds or concentrations of birds or 
seals by persons on foot; 

(E) significantly damaging concentrations 
of native terrestrial plants by landing air- 
craft, driving vehicles, walking on them, or 
by other means; and 

(F) any activity that results in significant 
adverse modification of the habitat of any 
species or population of native mammal, na- 
tive bird, native plant or native inverte- 
brate. 

(11) The term “historic site or monument” 
mans any site or monument identified as a 
historic site or monument by the Director 
under section 6. 

(12) The term impact“ means impact оп 
the Antarctic environment or on dependent 
or associated ecosystems. 

(13) The term “implementing agency” 
means the Director, the Secretary, the Ad- 
ministrator, the Secretary of the Depart- 
ment in which the Coast Guard is operating, 
or the Secretary of State, as regulatory re- 
sponsibilities are vested under this Act. 

(14) Тһе term “import” means to land on, 
bring into, or introduce into, or attempt to 
land on, bring into, or introduce into, any 
place subject to the jurisdiction of the Unit- 
ed States, including the 12-mile territorial 
sea of the United States, whether or not such 
act constitutes an importation within the 
meaning of the customs laws of the United 
States. 

(15) The term “native bird’ means апу 
member, at any stage of its life cycle (in- 
cluding eggs), of any species of the class 
Aves which is indigenous to Antarctica or 
occurs there seasonally through natural mi- 
grations, designated by the Director as u na- 
tive species under section 6, and includes any 
part of such member. 
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(16) Тһе term “native invertebrate" means 
any terrestrial or freshwater invertebrate, at 
any state of its life cycle, which is indige- 
nous to Antarctica, designated by the Direc- 
tor as such under section 6, and includes any 
part of such invertebrate. 

(17) The term “native mammal” means any 
member, at any stage of its life cycle, of any 
species of the class Mammalia, which is in- 
digenous to Antarctica or occurs there sea- 
sonally through natural migrations, des- 
ignated by the Director as a native species 
under section 6, and includes any part of 
such member. 

(18) The term “native plant” means any 
terrestrial or freshwater vegetation, includ- 
ing bryophytes, lichens, fungi and algae, at 
any stage of its life cycle (including seeds 
and other propagules), which is indigenous to 
Antarctica, designated as such by the Direc- 
tor under section 6, and includes any part of 
such vegetation. 

(19) The term “non-native species” means 
any species of animal or plant which is not 
indigenous to Antarctica. 

(20) The term “регвоп” means ап individ- 
ual, partnership, corporation, trust, associa- 
tion, or other entity subject to the jurisdic- 
tion of the United States and any depart- 
ment, agency, or other instrumentality of 
the Federal Government or of any State or 
local government, and any officer, employee, 
or agent of any such instrumentality. 

(21) The term “prohibited product’’ means 
any substance which is designated as such 
under section 6. 

(22) The term prohibited waste“ means 
any substance which is designated as such 
under section 6. 

(23) The term ‘“‘prospecting’’ means any ac- 
tivity, including logistic support, the pur- 
pose of which is the identification of Ant- 
arctic mineral resource potential for possible 
exploration and development. 

(24) The term Protocol“ means the Proto- 
col on Environmental Protection to the Ant- 
arctic Treaty, signed October 4, 1991, in Ma- 
drid, and all annexes thereto, and includes 
any future amendments thereto which have 
entered into force. 

(25) The term Secretary“ means the Sec- 
retary of Commerce, or an officer or em- 
ployee of the Department of Commerce des- 
ignated by the Secretary. 

(26) The term “specifically protected spe- 
cies” means any native species designated as 
a specially protected species by the Director 
under section 6. 

(27) The term take“ or taking“ means to 
kill, injure, capture, handle, or molest, a na- 
tive mammal or bird, or to remove or dam- 
age such quantities of native plants that 
their local distribution or abundance would 
be significantly affected. 

(28) The term Treaty“ and “Antarctic 
Тгеабу” mean the Antarctic Treaty signed 
in Washington, D.C. on December 1, 1959. 

(29) The term “United States“ means the 
several States of the Union, the District of 
Columbia, the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico, American Samoa, the Virgin Islands, 
Guam, the Commonwealth of the Northern 
Mariana Islands, any other commonwealth, 
territory or possession of the United States, 
and the Trust Territory of the Pacific Is- 
lands. 

(30) The term vessel subject to the juris- 
diction of the United States” includes any 
vessel of the United States“ and any ves- 
sel subject to the jurisdiction of the United 
States“ as those terms are defined in section 
303 of the Antarctic Marine Living Resources 
Convention Act of 1984 (16 USC 2432). 

SEC. 4, PROHIBITED ACTS. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—It is unlawful for any per- 

son— 
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(1) to engage in, provide assistance (includ- 
ing logistic support) to, or knowingly fi- 
nance any Antarctic mineral resource activ- 
ity; 

(2) to receive, acquire, transport, offer for 
sale, sell, purchase, import, export, or have 
custody, control or possession of any Ant- 
arctic mineral resource which that person 
knows, or in the exercise of due care should 
have known, was recovered or otherwise pos- 
sessed as a result of Antarctic mineral re- 
source activity, without regard to the citi- 
zenship of the entity that engaged in, or the 
vessel used in engaging in, the Antarctic 
mineral resource activity; 

(3) to introduce any prohibited product 
onto land or ice shelves or into water in Ant- 
arctica; 

(4) to dispose of any waste onto ice-free 
land areas or into fresh water systems in 
Antarctica; 

(5) to dispose of any prohibited waste in 
Antarctica; 

(6) to engage in open burning of waste in 
Antarctica after March 1, 1994; 

(7) to transport passengers to, from or 
within Antarctica by any vessel not required 
to comply with the Act to Prevent Pollution 
from Ships (33 USC 1901 et seg.), unless the 
person has an agreement with the vessel 
owner or operator under which the owner or 
operator is required to comply with Annex 
IV to the Protocol; 

(8) who organizes, sponsors, operates, or 
promotes a non-governmental expedition to 
Antarctica, and who does business in the 
United States, to fail to notify all members 
of the expedition of the environmental pro- 
tection obligations of this Act, and of ac- 
tions which members must take, or not take, 
in order to comply with those obligations; 

(9) to damage, remove, or destroy а his- 
toric site or monument; 

(10) to refuse permission to any authorized 
officer or employee of the United States to 
board a vessel, vehicle, or aircraft of the 
United States, or subject to the jurisdiction 
of the United States, for the purpose of con- 
ducting any search or inspection in connec- 
tion with the enforcement of this Act or any 
regulation promulgated or permit issued 
under this Act; 

(11) to forcibly assault, resist, oppose, im- 
pede, intimidate, or interfere with any au- 
thorized officer or employee of the United 
States in the conduct of any search or in- 
spection described in paragraph (10) of this 
subsection; 

(12) to resist a lawful arrest or detention 
for any act prohibited by this section; 

(13) to interfere with, delay, or prevent, by 
any means, the apprehension, arrest, or de- 
tention of another person, knowing that such 
other person has committed any act prohib- 
ited by this section; 

(14) to violate any regulation promulgated 
under this Act, or any term or condition of 
any permit issued to that person under this 
Act; or 

(15) to attempt to commit or cause to be 
committed any act prohibited by this sec- 
tion. 

(b) It is unlawful for any person, unless au- 
thorized by a permit issued under this Act— 

(1) to dispose of any waste in Antarctica 
(except as otherwise authorized under the 
Act to Prevent Pollution from Ships (33 USC 
1901 et зед.)), including 

(A) to dispose of any waste from land into 
the sea in Antarctica; and 

(B) to incinerate any waste on land or ice 
shelves in Antarctica, or on board vessels at 
points of embarcation or debarcation, other 
than through the use at remote field sites of 
incinerator toilets for human waste; 
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(2) to introduce into Antarctica any mem- 
ber of a non-native species; 

(3) to enter or engage in activities within 
any Antarctic specially protected area; 

(4) to engage in any taking or harmful in- 
terference in Antarctica; or 

(5) to receive, acquire, transport, offer for 
sale, sell, purchase, import, export, or have 
custody, control or possession of, any native 
bird, native mammal, or native plant which 
the person knows, or in the exercise of due 
care should have known, was taken in viola- 
tion of this Act. 

(c) EXCEPTION FOR EMERGENCIES.—No act 
described in subsections (a)(4), (a)(5), (a)(6), 
(аХ7), (a) 9), (а)(14), (a)(15) or subsection (b) 
shall be unlawful if the person committing 
the act reasonably believed that he or she 
did so under emergency circumstances in- 
volving the safety of human life or of ships, 
aircraft, or equipment or facilities of high 
value, or the protection of the environment. 
SEC, 5, PERMITS. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—The Director may, in ac- 
cordance with this section, issue a permit 
which authorizes the conduct within Апбагс- 
tica of an act described in section 4(b). 

(b) APPLICATIONS FOR PERMITS.— 

(1) Applications for permits under this sec- 
tion shall be made in such manner and form, 
and shall contain such information, as the 
Director shall by regulation prescribe, and 
shall be signed by the persons responsible for 
the activities undertaken under the permit. 

(2) The Director shall publish notice in the 
Federal Register of each application which is 
made for a permit under this section. The 
notice shall invite the submission by inter- 
ested parties, within 30 days (or such other 
reasonable period greater than 30 days as the 
Director may determine) after the publica- 
tion of the notice, of written data, com- 
ments, or views with respect to the applica- 
tion. Such application, and any data, com- 
ments or views received, shall be made avail- 
able to the public. 

(c) COOPERATION WITH OTHER AGENCIES ON 
CERTAIN PERMITS.— 

(1)(A) If the Director receives an applica- 
tion for a permit under this section request- 
ing authority to undertake any action with 
respect to— 

(1) any native mammal which is a marine 
mammal within the meaning of section 3(5) 
of the Marine Mammal Protection Act of 
1972 (16 USC 1362(5)); 

(ii) any native mammal, native bird, na- 
tive plant, or native invertebrate which is an 
endangered species or threatened species 
under the Endangered Species Act of 1973 (16 
USC 1531 et seg.); 

(iii) any native bird which is protected 
under the Migratory Bird Treaty Act (16 USC 
701 et зед.); 
the Director shall submit а copy of the appli- 
cation to the Secretary or to the Secretary 
of the Interior, as appropriate (hereinafter in 
this subsection referred to as the “аррго- 
priate Secretary”). 

(B) After receiving a copy of any applica- 
tion from the Director under subparagraph 
(A) of this paragraph the appropriate Sec- 
retary shall promptly determine, and notify 
the Director, whether or not any action pro- 
posed in the application also requires a per- 
mit or other authorization under any law ad- 
ministered by the appropriate Secretary. 

(C) If the appropriate Secretary notifies 
the Director that any action proposed in the 
application requires a permit or other au- 
thorization under any law administered by 
the appropriate Secretary, the Director may 
not issue a permit under this section with re- 
spect to such action unless such other re- 
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quired permit ог authorization is issued by 
the appropriate Secretary and a copy thereof 
is submitted to the Director. The issuance of 
any permit or other authorization by the ap- 
propriate Secretary for the carrying out of 
any action with respect to any native mam- 
mal, native bird, native invertebrate, or na- 
tive plant shall not be deemed to entitle the 
applicant concerned to the issuance by the 
Director of a permit under this section. 

(2)(A) If the Director receives an applica- 
tion for a permit under this section request- 
ing authority to undertake an action de- 
scribed in section 4(b)(1), the Director shall 
submit a copy of the application to the Ad- 
ministrator, and the Director and Adminis- 
trator shall promptly consult on the applica- 
tion. 

(B) The Director shall not issue, or deny 
the issuance of, a permit under this section 
with respect to an action described in sec- 
tion 4(b)(1) before consulting with the Ad- 
ministrator. 

(3)(A) If the Director receives an applica- 
tion for a permit under this section request- 
ing authority to undertake an action de- 
scribed in section 4(b)(4) in connection with 
unavoidable consequences of the construc- 
tion or operation of scientific support facili- 
ties, the Director shall submit a copy of the 
application to the Secretary, and to the Di- 
rector and the Secretary shall promptly con- 
sult on the application. 

(B) The Director shall not issue, or deny 
the issuance of, a permit under this section 
with respect to such an action without the 
written concurrence of the Secretary. The 
Secretary shall inform the Director of such 
concurrence or denial thereof within 60 days 
(unless the Secretary and Director agree oth- 
erwise) after receiving a copy of the applica- 
tion under paragraph (3)(A) of this sub- 
section. 

(4) The Director shall provide the Adminis- 
trator with a copy of any permit application 
received for an activity which may be sub- 
ject to regulations promulgated under вес- 
tion 7(c). The Director shall not issue such a 
permit without written notice from the Ad- 
ministrator that the applicable requirements 
of such regulations have been met. The Ad- 
ministrator shall provide the Director with 
written notice as to whether such require- 
ments have been met within sixty days after 
receiving a copy of the application. 

(d) ISSUANCE OF РЕНМІТ8.--Ав soon as prac- 
ticable after receiving any application for a 
permit under this section, or, in the case of 
any application to which subsection (c) of 
this section applies, as soon as practicable 
after the applicable requirements of such 
subsection are complied with, the Director 
shall issue, or deny the issuance of, the per- 
mit. Within 10 days after the date of the is- 
suance or denial of a permit under this sub- 
section, the Director shall publish notice of 
the issuance or denial in the Federal Reg- 
ister, including a description of any terms 
and conditions of the permit. 

(e) MODIFICATION, SUSPENSION, AND REV- 
OCATION.— 

(1) The Director may modify, suspend, or 
revoke, in whole or part, any permit issued 
under this section— 

(A) if there is any change in conditions 
which makes the permit inconsistent with 
the provisions of this Act or the Protocol; 

(B) in any case in which there has been any 
violation of this Act, including a violation of 
any regulation promulgated under this Act, 
or of any term or condition of the permit; or 

(C) in order to make the permit consistent 
with any change made, after the date of issu- 
ance of the permit, to any regulation pro- 
mulgated under section 6. 
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(2) If consultation with the Administrator 
was required before issuance of the permit, 
under subsection (c)(2) of this section, then 
the Director shall not modify the permit be- 
fore consulting with the Administrator with 
respect to the modification. 

(3) If the concurrence of the Secretary was 
required before issuance of the permit, under 
subsection (с)(3) of this section, then the Di- 
rector shall not modify the permit without 
receiving the concurrence of the Secretary 
with respect to the modification. 

(4) The Director shall publish notice of the 
modification, suspension, or revocation of 
any permit in the Federal Register within 10 
days after the date of the decision, including 
the reasons for the decision. 

(5) Any permit modification, suspension, or 
revocation under paragraph (1)(B) of this 
subsection shall be undertaken pursuant to 
the provisions of section 15. 

(0) PERMIT FEES.—The Director may estab- 
lish and charge fees for processing applica- 
tions for permits under this section. The 
amount of the fees shall be commensurate 
with the administrative costs incurred by 
the Director in processing the application. 
Fees received will be credited to the appro- 
priation or appropriations designed by the 
Director. 

(g) TERMS AND CONDITIONS OF PERMITS.— 

(1) Each permit issued under this section 
shall specify.— 

(A) the period during which the permit is 
valid; and 

(B) any other terms and conditions the Di- 
rector considers necessary and appropriate 
to ensure that any action authorized under 
the permit is carried out in a manner con- 
sistent with this Act and the regulations 
promulgated under the Act, including appro- 
priate record-keeping, reporting, and compli- 
ance monitoring requirements, and other 
terms and conditions relating to inspection 
of documents and records. 

(2) A permit which authorizes the disposal 
of any waste in Antarctica shall— 

(A) be issued only if the Director deter- 
mines, after consultation with the Adminis- 
trator and based on all relevant information, 
that such disposal will not pose a substantial 
hazard to human health of the Antarctic en- 
vironment; 

(B) specify the amount of waste which may 
be disposed of in Antarctica, how the waste 
shall be managed prior to disposal, and the 
conditions for the disposal; 

(C) authorize the disposal of sewage or do- 
mestic liquid wastes from land directly into 
the sea only if the Director has taken fully 
into account the provisions of Article 3 of, 
and Annex III to, the Protocol, and provided 
that: 

(i) the Director has determined that such 
disposal occurs, if practicable, where condi- 
tions exist for initial dilution and rapid dis- 
persal; and 

(ii) if generated in large quantities, such 
waste shall be treated by maceration or a 
treatment that the Director has determined 
provides greater environmental protection 
than does maceration; 

(D) authorize the disposal of the by-prod- 
uct of sewage treatment by the rotary bio- 
logical contacter process or similar proc- 
esses from land into the sea, provided that 
the Director has determined that such dis- 
posal does not adversely affect the local en- 
vironment; 

(E) authorize the disposal of waste through 
incineration only if the Director has deter- 
mined that the incineration will meet the 
standards established by regulation under 
section 6; and 
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(F) not authorize any disposal of prohib- 
ited waste in Antarctica. 

All determinations by the Director under 
this paragraph shall be made in consultation 
with the Administrator. 

(3) a permit which authorizes a taking or a 
harmful interference within Antarctica— 

(A) may be issued only for the purpose of 
providing— 

(i) specimens for scientific study or sci- 
entific information; 

(ii) specimens for museums, herbaria, zoo- 
logical or botanical gardens, or other edu- 
cational or cultural institutions or uses; or 

(iii) for consequences of scientific activi- 
ties, or of the construction and operation of 
scientific support facilities, which the Direc- 
tor has determined are unavoidable; and 

(B) shall require that, as determined by the 
Director— 

(i) no more native mammals, native birds, 
or native plants are taken than are strictly 
necessary to meet the purposes set forth in 
subparagraph (A) of this paragraph; 

(ii) only small numbers of native mammals 
or native birds are killed, and in no case 
more native mammals or native birds are 
killed from local populations than can, in 
combination with other permitted takings, 
normally be replaced by natural reproduc- 
tion in the following season; and 

(iii) the diversity of species, as well as the 
habitats essential to their existence, and the 
balance of the ecological systems existing 
within Antarctica are maintained. 

(C) shall specify— 

(i) the number and species of native mam- 
mals, native birds, native invertebrates, or 
native plants to which the permit applies; 
and 

(ii) the manner in which the taking or 

harmful interference shall be conducted 
(which manner, as determined by the Direc- 
tor, involves the least degree of pain and suf- 
fering practicable), the period of time within 
which it must be conducted, the area in 
which it must be conducted, and the person 
who will take the action. 
All determinations made by the Director 
under this paragraph in connection with per- 
mits for which the concurrence of the Sec- 
retary under subsection (с)(3) of this section 
is required shall be made only with the con- 
currence of the Secretary. 

(4) A permit which authorizes a taking 
within Antarctica of a member of a specially 
protected species must meet the require- 
ments contained in paragraph (3) of this sub- 
section, and in addition may be issued only 
if the Director determines that— 

(A) there is a compelling scientific purpose 
for the taking; 

(B) the taking will not jeopardize any ex- 
isting natural ecological system or the sur- 
vival or recovery of the species or local pop- 
ulation; and 

(C) the taking uses non-lethal techniques, 

if appropriate. 
All determinations made by the Director 
under this paragraph in connection with per- 
mits for which the concurrence of the Sec- 
retary under subsection (c)(3) of this section 
is required shall be made only with the con- 
currence of the Secretary. 

(5) A permit which authorizes the introduc- 
tion of a member of a non-native species into 
Antarctica— 

(A) may not be issued unless the non-na- 
tive species is listed in Appendix B to Annex 
П to the Protocol; 

(B) shall specify the number, species, and, 
if appropriate, age and sex of the animals or 
plants to which the permit applies; 

(C) shall specify the precautions to be 
taken to prevent escape or contact with na- 
tive fauna and flora; 
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(D) shall require that апу animals ог 
plants to which the permit applies, and any 
progeny, shall, prior to expiration of the per- 
mit, be removed from Antarctica or disposed 
of by incineration or equally effective means 
that eliminates risk to native fauna and 
flora; 

(E) shall not permit the importation of 
dogs or live poultry or other living birds; and 

(F) shall require that precautions be taken 
to prevent the release into the environment 
of micro-organisms (e.g., viruses, bacteria, 
parasites, yeasts and fungi) not present in 
native fauna and flora. 

(6) A permit which authorizes entry into 
and engaging in activities within an Ant- 
arctic specially protected area shall— 

(A) if a management plan relating to the 
area has been approved, be issued only— 

(i) to enter and engage in activities within 
the specifically protected area which the Di- 
rector has determined are in accordance with 
the requirements of the management plan 
relating to that area; and 

(ii) if accompanied by the relevant sections 
of the management plan; 

(B) if a management plan relating to the 
area has not been approved, be issued by 
only— 

(i) if entry is necessary to accomplish a 
compelling scientific purpose which the Di- 
rector has determined cannot be served else- 
where; and 

(ii) if the Director has determined that the 
actions allowed under the permit will not 
jeopardize the natural ecological system ex- 
isting in the area; and 

(C) specify— 

(i) the extent and location of the specially 
protected area; 

(ii) the activities authorized; 

(iii) the period of time within which the 
authorized activities must be conducted, the 
area in which they must be conducted, and 
the person who is authorized to conduct 
them; and 

(iv) other conditions imposed by the man- 
agement plan, if any. 

(7) No permit shall be required for the im- 
portation of food into Antarctica, except 
that— 

(A) no live animals may be imported for 
this purpose; 

(B) all plants and animal parts shall be 
kept under carefully controlled conditions 
and disposed of in accordance with the provi- 
sions of this Act; and 

(C) before dressed poultry is packaged for 
shipment to Antarctica, it shall be inspected 
for evidence of disease, such as Newcastle's 
disease, tuberculosis, and yeast infection. 
SEC. 6. REGULATIONS. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—The Director, the Sec- 
retary, the Administrator, the Secretary of 
the Department in which the Coast Guard is 
operating, and the Secretary of State shall 
promulgate, in accordance with this section, 
such regulations as are necessary and appro- 
priate to implement the provisions of this 
Act and the Protocol. 

(b) REGULATIONS TO BE PROMULGATED BY 
THE SECRETARY.—The Secretary shall pro- 
mulgate such regulations relating to Ant- 
arctic mineral resource activity as the Sec- 
retary deems are necessary and appropriate 
to implement the provisions of this Act and 
the Protocol. 

(c) REGULATIONS TO BE PROMULGATED BY 
THE DIRECTOR.—The Director shall promul- 
gate regulations which— 

(1) designate as native species— 

(A) each species of the class Aves; 

(B) each species of the class Mammalia; 

(C) each species of plant; and 
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(D) each species of invertebrate; 
which is indigenous to Antarctica or which 
occurs there seasonally through natural mi- 
grations; 

(2) specify those actions which must, and 
those actions which must not, be taken with- 
in Antarctica in order to protect, in accord- 
ance with the applicable provisions of the 
Protocol, members of each native species 
designated under subsection (с)(1) of this sec- 
tion; 

(3) designate as a specially protected spe- 
cies any species of native mammal, native 
bird, native invertebrate, or native plant 
which is— 

(A) listed in Appendix A to Annex II to the 
Protocol; or 

(B) approved by the United States for spe- 
cial protection under the Protocol; 

(4) designate as a non-native species that 
may be introduced into Antarctica only 
those species listed in Appendix B to Annex 
П to the Protocol; 

(5) identify each area designated as a Ant- 
arctic specially protected area or specially 
managed area under the Protocol, and imple- 
ment the provisions of the management plan 
applicable to such area; 

(6) identify each historic site and monu- 
ment— 

(A) listed under Article 8 of Annex V to the 
Protocol; or 

(B) approved by the United States for list- 
ing as a historic site or monument; 

(7) require that any person who organizes, 
sponsors, operates, or promotes a non-gov- 
ernmental expedition to Antarctica, and who 
does business in the United States, to notify 
all members of the expedition of the environ- 
mental protection obligations of this Act, 
and of actions which members must take, or 
not take, in order to comply with those obli- 
gations; and 

(8) set forth the form, content, and manner 
of filing, if applicable, of all notices, reports, 
declarations, or other documentation which 
may be required with respect to the carrying 
out of any act for which a permit is required 
under this Act. 

(d) RESIDUAL REGULATORY AUTHORITY OF 
THE DIRECTOR.—In addition to the specific 
authorities set forth in subsection (c) of this 
section, the Director may promulgate such 
regulations relating to the conservation of 
Antarctic fauna and flora or area protection 
in Antarctica as the Director deems nec- 
essary and appropriate to implement the 
provisions of the Protocol, including but not 
limited to regulations which address a situa- 
tion not covered by the annexes to the Pro- 
tocol or in which a more rigorous or supple- 
mental requirement is necessary. 

(е) REGULATIONS То BE PROMULGATED BY 
THE DIRECTOR WITH THE CONCURRENCE OF THE 
ADMINISTRATOR.—The Director, with the con- 
currence of the Administrator, shall promul- 
gate regulations which— 

(1) designate as prohibited products— 

(A) polychlorinated biphenyls; 

(B) non-sterile soil; 

(C) polystyrene beads or chips or similar 
forms of packaging; 

(D) pesticides (other than those required 
for scientific, medical or hygiene purposes); 
and 

(E) substances which the Parties to the 
Protocol or Treaty agree should be banned 
from use in Antarctica; 

(2) designate as prohibited waste— 

(A) radioactive materials; 

(B) electrical batteries; 

(C) liquid and solid fuel; 

(D) wastes containing harmful levels of 
heavy metals or acutely toxic or harmful 
persistent compounds; 
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(E) polyvinyl chloride, polyurethane foam, 
Polystyrene foam, rubber and lubricating 
oils, treated timbers and other products 
which contain additives that could produce 
harmful emissions if incinerated; 

(F) all other plastic wastes, except low 
density polyethylene containers (such as 
bags for storing wastes), provided that the 
capacity exists to incinerate such containers 
under paragraph (5) of this subsection, in 
which case such containers shall be inciner- 
ated; 

(G) fuel drums and other solid, non-com- 
bustible wastes (provided that their removal 
would not result in greater adverse environ- 
mental impact than leaving them in their 
existing locations); 

(H) unless incinerated, autoclaved, or oth- 
erwise treated to be made sterile— 

(i) residues of carcasses of imported ani- 
mals; 

(ii) laboratory culture of micro-organisms 
and plant pathogens; 

(111) medical wastes; and 

(iv) introduced avian products; and 

(I) the solid residue of incineration; 

(3) provide that— 

(A) prohibited waste shall be removed from 
Antarctica; 

(B) sewage, domestic liquid waste, and 
other liquid waste (other than prohibited 
waste) shall, to the maximum extent prac- 
ticable, be removed from Antarctica; 

(C) waste at field camps shall be trans- 
ported to supporting stations or vessels for 
disposal in accordance with this Act; and 

(D) wastes removed from Antarctica shall 
be disposed of in accordance with applicable 
domestic and international law; 

(4) provide that sewage, domestic liquid 
waste, and other liquid waste (other than 
prohibited waste) to the maximum extent 
practicable are not disposed of onto sea ice, 
ice shelves, or the grounded ice-sheet, pro- 
vided that such wastes which are generated 
by stations located inland on ice shelves or 
on the grounded ice-sheet may be disposed of 
in deep ice pits if such disposal is the only 
practical option, as long as such pits are not 
located on known ice-flow lines which termi- 
nate at ice-free land areas or in areas of high 
ablation; 

(5) if the Director determines, in consulta- 
tion with the Administrator, through sound 
waste management planning, to allow incin- 
eration as a means of waste disposal, provide 
standards for incineration which— 

(A) to the maximum extent practicable, re- 
duce harmful emissions; 

(B) take fully into account the provisions 
of Article 3 of the Protocol; 

(C) are based on the criteria contained in 
sections 129(a)(2), 129(a)(4), and 129(c) of the 
Clean Air Act (42 USC 742%а 2), (a)(4), and 
(c)), taking into account the unique cir- 
cumstances of Antarctic logistics, oper- 
ations, and the Antarctic environment; and 

(D) take into account any emission stand- 

ards and equipment guidelines which may be 
recommended by the Committee for Environ- 
mental Protection and the Scientific Com- 
mittee on Antarctic Research. 
If it has been determined to use incineration 
as a means of waste disposal, the Director, in 
consultation with the Administrator, shall 
review such determination not later than 
five years after the initial promulgation of 
any incineration standards, and at five-year 
intervals thereafter. Such review shall take 
into account technological advances in waste 
disposal and removal, new information con- 
cerning effects on human health and the en- 
vironment, and the state of the Antarctic en- 
vironment; 
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(6) provide that all wastes to be removed 
from Antarctica, or disposed of in Antarc- 
tica, shall be stored in such a way as to pre- 
vent their release into the environment; 

(7) provide, with respect to the United 
States Antarctic Program and any other 
United States Government program in Ant- 
arctica, in accordance with Articles 8, 9 and 
10 of Annex III to the Protocol, for— 

(A) the establishment of a waster disposal 
classification system; 

(B) the preparation, and annual review and 
update, of waste management plans, taking 
into account Article 1(3) of Annex Ш to the 
Protocol; and 

(C) other waste management activities of 
such programs; and 

(8) provide that past and present waste dis- 
posal sites on land and abandoned work sites 
of Antarctic activities shall be cleaned up by 
the generator of such wastes and the user of 
such sites, provided that— 

(A) such regulations shall not require the 
removal of any structure designated as a his- 
toric site or monument, or the removal of 
any structure or waste material in cir- 
cumstances where the removal by any prac- 
tical option would result in greater adverse 
environmental impact than leaving the 
structure or waste material in its existing 
location; and 

(B) such regulations shall take into ac- 
count considerations of practicality, and of 
the safety of human life. 

(f) RESIDUAL REGULATORY AUTHORITY OF 
THE DIRECTOR WITH THE CONCURRENCE OF THE 
ADMINISTRATOR.—In addition to the specific 
authorities set forth in subsection (e) of this 
section, the Director, with the concurrence 
of the Administrator, may— 

(1) promulgate such regulations relating to 
waste disposal and waste management in 
Antarctica as the Director deems necessary 
and appropriate to implement the provisions 
of the Protocol, including but not limited to 
regulations which address a situation not 
covered by the annexes to the Protocol or in 
which a more rigorous or supplemental re- 
quirement is necessary; and 

(2) designate additional items as prohibited 
products or prohibited waste under sub- 
section (е)(1) and (e)) of this section, when 
the Director determines that such designa- 
tion is necessary and appropriate to protect 
human health or the Antarctic environment. 

(g) REGULATIONS To BE PROMULGATED BY 
THE SECRETARY OF STATE,—The Secretary of 
State shall promulgate such regulations as 
are necessary and appropriate to implement, 
with respect to any person, paragraph 5 of 
Article VII of the Treaty, pertaining to the 
filing of advance notifications of expeditions 
to and within Antarctica, including a re- 
quirement for such person to describe how he 
or she plans to comply with any regulations 
promulgated under subsection (h) of this sec- 
tion. 

(h) REGULATIONS WITH RESPECT TO CONTIN- 
GENCY PLANNING AND RESPONSE ACTION.— 

(1) The Secretary of the Department in 
which the Coast Guard is operating in addi- 
tion to the regulations specified in section 9, 
shall promulgate, with the concurrence of 
the Director, such regulations as are nec- 
essary and appropriate to implement the 
provisions of Article 15 of the Protocol with 
respect to vessels. 

(2) The Director shall promulgate such reg- 
ulations as are necessary and appropriate to 
implement the provisions of Article 15 of the 
Protocol with respect to land areas and ice 
shelves in Antarctica. 

(i) RESIDUAL REGULATORY AUTHORITY OF 
THE SECRETARY OF THE DEPARTMENT IN WHICH 
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THE COAST GUARD IS OPERATING.—In addition 
to the specific authority set forth in sub- 
section (h) of this section and in section 9, 
the Secretary of the Department in which 
the Coast Guard is operating may promul- 
gate such regulations relating to marine pol- 
lution in Antarctica as the Secretary of said 
Department deems necessary and appro- 
priate to implement the provisions of the 
Protocol, including but not limited to regu- 
lations which address a situation not covered 
by the annexes to the Protocol or in which a 
more rigorous or supplemental requirement 
is necessary. 

(j) TIME PERIOD FOR REGULATIONS.—The 
regulations to be promulgated under sub- 
sections (c) and (g) of this section shall be 
promulgated within 24 months after the date 
of enactment of this Act. The regulations to 
be promulgated under subsection (e) of this 
section shall be promulgated within 36 
months after the date of enactment of this 
Act. 

SEC. 7. ENVIRONMENTAL IMPACT ASSESSMENT. 

(a) FEDERAL ACTIVITIES.— 

(XA) It is the intent of Congress to imple- 
ment U.S. obligations under Article 8 of and 
Annex I to the Protocol by applying the Na- 
tional Environmental Policy Act (42 USC 
4321 et seg.) to proposals for federal agency 
activities in Antarctica, as specified in this 
section. 

(B) The obligations contained in section 
102(2)(C) of the National Environmental Pol- 
icy Act (42 USC 4332(2)(C)) shall apply to pro- 
posals for federal agency activities occurring 
in Antarctica and affecting the quality of 
the human environment in Antarctica or de- 
pendent or associated ecosystems, as speci- 
fied in this section. 

(2)(A) Unless an agency which proposes to 
conduct a federal activity in Antarctica de- 
termines that the activity will have less 
than a minor or transitory impact, or unless 
a comprehensive environment evaluation is 
being prepared in accordance with paragraph 
(2ХС) of this subsection, the agency shall 
prepare an initial environmental evaluation, 
in accordance with Article 2 of Annex I to 
the Protocol. 

(B) If the agency determines, through the 
preparation of the initial environmental 
evaluation, that the proposed federal activ- 
ity is likely to have a minor or transitory 
impact, the activity may proceed if appro- 
priate procedures are put in place to assess 
and verify the impact of the activity. 

(C) If the agency determines, through the 
preparation of the initial environmental 
evaluation or otherwise, that a proposed fed- 
eral activity is likely to have more than a 
minor or transitory impact, the agency shall 
prepare a comprehensive environmental 
evaluation in accordance with Article 3 of 
Annex I to the Protocol, and shall make such 
comprehensive environmental evaluation 
publicly available for comment. 

(3) Any agency decision under this section 
on whether a proposed federal activity, to 
which paragraph (2)(C) of this subsection ap- 
plies, should proceed, and, if so, whether in 
its original or in a modified form, shall be 
based on the comprehensive environmental 
evaluation as well as other considerations 
which the agency, in the exercise of its dis- 
cretion, deems relevant. 

(4) For the purposes of this section: 

(A) the term “federal activity” includes, 
but is not limited to, activities conducted 
under a federal agency research program in 
Antarctica, whether or not conducted by a 
federal agency; and 

(B) activities that may have a “signifi- 
cant” impact, within the meaning of section 
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102(2)(C) of the National Environmental Pol- 
icy Act (42 USC 4332(2)(C)), are deemed to fall 
within the category of activities that are 
likely to have “тпоге than a minor or transi- 
tory impact". 

(b) FEDERAL ACTIVITIES CARRIED OUT 
JOINTLY WITH FOREIGN GOVERNMENTS.— 

(1) For the purposes of this subsection, 
“Antarctic joint activity“ means any federal 
activity in Antarctica which is proposed to 
be conducted, or which is conducted, jointly 
or in cooperation with one or more foreign 
governments, as defined in regulations pro- 
mulgated by such agencies as the President 
may designate. 

(2) Where the Secretary of State, in co- 
operation with the lead U.S. agency planning 
an Antarctic joint activity and with the 
other government or governments involved, 
determines that a government other than 
the United States, which has signed or ac- 
ceded to the Protocol, is coordinating the 
implementation of environmental impact as- 
sessment procedures for that activity, the 
requirements of subsection (a) of this section 
shall not apply in respect of that activity. 

(3) Determinations under paragraph (2) of 
this subsection, and agency actions and deci- 
sions in connection with assessments of im- 
pacts of Antarctic joint activities, shall not 
be subject to judicial review. 

(c) NONGOVERNMENTAL ACTIVITIES.— 

(1) The Administrator shall, within 24 
months after the date of enactment of this 
Act, promulgate regulations to provide for— 

(A) the environmental impact assessment 
of nongovernmental activities, including 
tourism, for which the United States is re- 
quired to give advance notice under para- 
graph 5 of Article VII of the Treaty; and 

(B) coordination of the review of informa- 
tion regarding environmental impact assess- 
ment received from other Parties under the 
Protocol. 

(2) Such regulations shall be consistent 
with the provisions of Annex I to the Proto- 
col. 

(d) DECISION TO PROCEED.— 

(1) No decision shall be taken to proceed 
with an activity for which a comprehensive 
environmental evaluation is prepared under 
this section unless there has been an oppor- 
tunity for consideration of the draft com- 
prehensive environmental evaluation at an 
Antarctic Treaty Consultative Meeting, pro- 
vided that no decision to proceed with a pro- 
posed activity shall be delayed through the 
operation of this subsection for more than 15 
months from the date of circulation of the 
draft comprehensive environmental evalua- 
tion. 

(2) The Secretary of State shall circulate 
the final comprehensive environmental eval- 
uation, in accordance with Article 3(6) of 
Annex I to the Protocol, at least 60 days be- 
fore the commencement of the activity in 
Antarctica. 

(е) CASES OF EMERGENCY.—The require- 
ments set out in this section, and in regula- 
tions promulgated under it, shall not apply 
in cases of emergency relating to the safety 
of human life or of ships, aircraft, or equip- 
ment and facilities of high value, or the pro- 
tection of the environment, which require an 
activity to be undertaken without fulfilling 
these requirements. 

(f) JUDICIAL REVIEW. Agency compliance 
with subsection (a) of this section shall be 
reviewable under sections 701 et seg. of Title 
5, subject to the provisions of subsection 
(b)(3) of this section. 

(g) REPORTING.—The Secretary of State 
and the Administration shall report annu- 
ally to the Congress regarding implementa- 
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tion of this section. Their reports shall іп- 
clude information provided under Article 6 of 
Annex I to the Protocol, copies of all com- 
prehensive environmental evaluations cir- 
culated and all public comments received, as 
well as descriptions of any Antarctic joint 
activities and the environmental impact doc- 
umentation associated therewith. 

(h) EXCLUSIVE MECHANISM.—Notwithstand- 
ing any other provision of law, the require- 
ments of the Nationa] Environmental Policy 
Act as specified in this section shall con- 
stitute the sole and exclusive statutory obli- 
gations of the federal agencies with regard to 
assessing the environmental impacts of pro- 
posed federal activities occurring in Апбагс- 
tica. 

(i) DECISIONS ON PERMIT APPLICATIONS.— 
The provisions of this section requiring envi- 
ronmental impact assessments (including 
initial environmental evaluations and com- 
prehensive environmental evaluations) shall 
not apply to permitting decisions under sec- 
tion 5. 

SEC. 8. MONITORING. 

The Director, in consultation with the Ad- 
ministrator, shall promulgate such regula- 
tions as are necessary and appropriate, in ac- 
cordance with Article 8 of and Annex I to the 
Protocol, to provide for procedures to assess 
and verify the impact over time of any activ- 
ity that proceeds following the completion of 
a comprehensive environmental evaluation 
and, as appropriate, the impact over time of 
activities that proceed after a determination 
that they are likely to have no more than а 
minor or transitory impact. 

SEC. 9. MARINE POLLUTION—AMENDMENTS TO 
THE ACT TO PREVENT POLLUTION 
FROM SHIPS, 33 USC 1901 ET SEQ. 

(а) REFERENCES.—All references in this sec- 
tion to amendment or repeal mean amend- 
ment or repeal of a section, subsection or 
provision of the Act to Prevent Pollution 
from Ships (33 USC 1901 et seq.) 

(b) DEFINITIONS.—Subsection (a) of section 
1901 of Title 33 is amended— 

(1) in paragraph (8) by striking and'' after 
the semicolon; 

(2) in paragraph (9) by striking the period 
and inserting ‘‘; and”; and 

(3) by adding at the end the following new 

phs: 

(10) ‘Antarctica’ means the area south of 
60 degrees south latitude; and 

(11) ‘Antarctic Protocol’ means the Proto- 
col on Environmental Protection to the Ant- 
arctic Treaty, signed October 4, 1991, in Ma- 
drid, and all annexes thereto, and includes 
any future amendments thereto which have 
entered into force.“ 

(c) APPLICATION OF ANNEX IV OF THE PRO- 
TOCOL ON ENVIRONMENTAL PROTECTION TO THE 
ANTARCTIC TREATY.—Section 1901 of Title 33 
is further amended by adding a new sub- 
section (c) as follows: 

“(с) For the purposes of this chapter, the 
requirements of Annex IV of the Antarctic 
Protocol shall apply in Antarctica to all ves- 
sels over which the United States has juris- 
diction, except for vessels listed in 33 U.S.C. 
1902(0).” 

(4) ADMINISTRATION.—Subsection (a) of sec- 
tion 1903 of Title 33 is amended by inserting 
іп the first sentence “, Annex IV to the Ant- 
arctic Protocol” after the MARPOL Proto- 
col”. 

(e) REGULATIONS.—Subsection (b)(1) of sec- 
tion 1903 of Title 33 is amended by inserting 
“, Annex IV to the Antarctic Protocol” after 
“the MARPOL Protocol”. 

(f) VIOLATIONS.— 

(1) Subsection (a) of section 1907 of Title 33 
is amended by inserting in the first sentence 
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Annex IV to the Antarctic Protocol“ after 
“the MARPOL Protocol". 

(2) Subsection (b) of section 1907 of Title 33 
is amended by striking the fourth and fifth 
sentences and replacing them with the fol- 
lowing: 

“With respect to the MARPOL Protocol, 
upon completion of the investigation, the 
Secretary shall take the action required by 
the MARPOL Protocol and whatever further 
actions he or she considers appropriate under 
the circumstances. If the initial evidence 
was provided by a party to the MARPOL 
Protocol, the Secretary, acting through the 
Secretary of State, shall inform that party 
of the action taken or proposed. With respect 
to Annex IV to the Antarctic Protocol, upon 
completion of the investigation, the Sec- 
retary shall take any actions required by the 
Antarctic Protocol and whatever further ac- 
tions he or she considers appropriate under 
the circumstances.” 

(g) PENALTIES.—Section 1908 of Title 33 is 
amended— 

(1) in subsection (а) by inserting “Аппех 
IV to the Antarctic Protocol.“ after “the 
MARPOL Protocol.“; 

(2) in subsection (b) by inserting “Annex 
IV to the Antarctic Protocol,“ after “the 
MARPOL Protocol,“ in both paragraphs (1) 
and (2); 

(3) in subsection (d) by inserting “Annex 
IV to the Antarctic Protocol,” after the 
MARPOL Protocol,”. 

SEC. 10. REPRESENTATIVE TO THE COMMITTEE 
FOR ENVIRONMENTAL PROTECTION. 

(a) The Secretary of State, with the con- 
currence of the Administrator, the Director 
and the Secretary, shall designate an officer 
or employee of the United States to be the 
United States representative of the Commit- 
tee for Environmental Protection. 

(b) The officer or employee designated 
shall have the technical qualifications nec- 
essary to serve in this capacity. 

(c) The United States representative shall 
receive по additional compensation by rea- 
son of service as such representative. 

БЕС. 11. OVERSIGHT. 

(a) REPORT AND ON-SITE INSPECTIONS.— 

(1) The Secretary of State, in conjunction 
with the Administrator and the Secretary, 
shall, at appropriate intervals of between 
two and five years, conduct an inspection of 
the United States Antarctic Program, in- 
cluding on-site inspections of stations, field 
camps, and operations, and review of any 
other relevant information, including infor- 
mation received from the Director, with a 
view to examining the overall compliance of 
the United States Antarctic Program with 
this Act and the Protocol. 

(2) The inspection of the United States 
Antarctic Program shall be conducted by a 
team designated by the Secretary of State, 
the Administrator, and the Secretary. The 
team shall comprise no more members than 
are necessary and appropriate to carry out 
its mandate, and shall include technically 
qualified experts, both governmental and 
non-governmental. 

(3) The National Science Foundation shall 
provide all transportation and logistical sup- 
port necessary to allow the team to conduct 
the on-site inspections in Antarctica, and 
shall cooperate to the fullest extent possible 
in meeting requests for documents, other in- 
formation, and assistance necessary for the 
inspection team to carry out its work. The 
costs of transportation to and from Antarc- 
tica shall be borne by the Department of 
State, the Environmental Protection Agen- 
cy, and the Department of Commerce. 

(4) The inspection team shall prepare a 
draft report which documents its findings on 
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the compliance of the United States Ant- 
arctic Program with the provisions of this 
Act and the Protocol, shall specify any ex- 
amples of failures of compliance, and shall 
make recommendations. The inspection 
team shall provide the draft report to the Di- 
rector for review and comment for a period 
not to exceed 120 days. 

(b) PUBLICATION,—The final report of the 
inspection team, including any comments by 
the Director, shall promptly be made public. 
The Director shall publish notice of the re- 
port and the response in the Federal Reg- 
ister. 

SEC, 12. STUDY OF ANTARCTIC TOURISM. 

The Department of State shall coordinate 
an interagency study of tourism in Antarc- 
tica (including recommendations where ap- 
propriate) to determine whether or not addi- 
tional measures should be taken with respect 
to Antarctic tourist activities. This study 
shall be completed within 24 months after 
the date of enactment of this Act. 

SEC. 13. RULE MAKING AND PETITION FOR REGU- 
LATIONS. 


(a) RULE MAKING.—Promulgation of regula- 
tions under this Act shall be in accordance 
with section 553 of Title 5. 

(b) PETITION FOR REGULATIONS.—Any per- 
son may petition the implementing agency 
for the promulgation, amendment, or repeal 
of any regulation under this Act within its 
authority. Within 180 days of receipt of such 
a petition, the implementing agency shall 
grant or deny the petition. If the petition is 
denied, the implementing agency shall pro- 
vide notice of such denial and the reasons 
therefor. If the petition is granted, the final 
regulations shall be promulgated within 
twenty-four months of the granting of the 
petition. 

БЕС. 14. JUDICIAL REVIEW AND CITIZEN SUITS. 

(a) JUDICIAL REVIEW. Any judicial review of 
final regulations promulgated under this act, 
of the denial of any petition for the promul- 
gation, amendment, or repeal of any regula- 
tion under this Act, or of any final agency 
action on any permit under section 5 shall be 
in accordance with sections 701 through 706 
of Title 5, except that— 

(1) any petition for such review may be 
filed only in the United States Court of Ap- 
peals for the District of Columbia; 

(2) such petition shall be filed within thir- 
ty days from the date of notice of final agen- 
cy action; 

(3) action with respect to which review 
could have been obtained under this section 
shall not be subject to judicial review in any 
civil or criminal proceeding for enforcement; 

(4) only an objection which was raised with 
reasonable specificity during the period for 
public comment may be raised during judi- 
cial review; and 

(5) the filing of a petition for reconsider- 
ation shall not postpone the effectiveness of 
any regulation. 

(b) CITIZENS’ SuITs.— 

(1) Except as provided in paragraph (2) of 
this subsection, any person may commence a 
civil action under this subsection on his or 
her own behalf— 

(A) against any person (including (i) the 
United States, and (ii) any other govern- 
mental instrumentality or agency to the ex- 
tent permitted by the Eleventh Amendment 
to the Constitution) who is alleged to have 
violated any permit, regulation, or prohibi- 
tion which has become effective under this 
Act, provided that no such action may be 
brought against any individual, grantee, or 
grantee institution based on an alleged vio- 
lation committed while the individual, 
grantee, or grantee institution was engaged 
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in scientific research in Antarctica іп соп- 
nection with a federal agency program of re- 
search in Antarctica; and 

(B) against the implementing agency 
where there is alleged a failure of the imple- 
menting agency to perform any action 
which, under section 6(j), section 7(c)(1), or 
section 13(b) is not discretionary with the 
implementing agency. 

The U.S. District Court for the District of 
Columbia shall have jurisdiction, without re- 
gard to the amount in controversy or the 
citizenship of the parties, to enforce such a 
permit, regulation, or prohibition, or to 
order the implementing agency to perform 
such act or duty, as the case may be, and, 
with respect to actions under subparagraph 
(A) of this paragraph, shall have jurisdiction 
to impose appropriate civil penalties not to 
exceed 50,000 dollars per day for each viola- 
tion, taking into account the factors in sec- 
tion 16(b). The U.S. District Court for the 
District of Columbia shall have jurisdiction 
to compel (consistent with subparagraph (B) 
of this paragraph) agency action unreason- 
ably delayed. In any such action for unrea- 
sonable delay, notice to the implementing 
agency shall be provided 180 days before com- 
mencing such action. 

(2) No action may be commenced— 

(A) under paragraph (1)(A) of this sub- 
section— 

(i) prior to sixty days after the plaintiff 
has given notice of the alleged violation to 
the implementing agency and to any alleged 
violator of the permit, regulation, or prohi- 
bition; or 

(ii) if the implementing agency has com- 
menced and is diligently prosecuting an en- 
forcement action; or 

(В) under paragraph (1ХВ) of this sub- 
section, prior to sixty days after the plaintiff 
has given notice of such action to the imple- 
menting agency. 

Notice under this paragraph shall be given 
in such manner as the implementing agency 
shall prescribe by regulation. 

(3) Any person may request the implement- 
ing agency to commence an action against 
any individual, grantee, or grantee institu- 
tion who is alleged to have violated any per- 
mit, regulation, or prohibition which has be- 
come effective under this Act, while the indi- 
vidual, grantee, or grantee institution was 
engaged in scientific research in Antarctica 
in connection with a federal agency program 
of research in Antarctica. A copy of such re- 
quest shall be given to the alleged violator. 
Within sixty days after such request is made 
to the implementing agency, the implement- 
ing agency shall either 

(A) commence an action against the al- 
leged violator; or 

(B) provide to the person making the re- 
quest a written response that (i) states the 
implementing agency's decision not to take 
enforcement action against the alleged vio- 
lator and (ii) describes any other action the 
implementing agency has taken or intends 
to take in connection with the alleged viola- 
tion. 


The response of the implementing agency 
under paragraph (3)(B) of this subsection 
shall not be subject to judicial review. 

(4) In any action under this subsection, the 
implementing agency, if not a party, may in- 
tervene as a matter of right at any time in 
the proceeding. A judgment in an action 
under this subsection to which the United 
States is not a party shall not, however, 
have any binding effect upon the United 
States. 

(5) Whenever any action is brought under 
this subsection, the plaintiff shall serve a 
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copy of the complaint on the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States and on the imple- 
menting agency. No consent judgment shall 
be entered in an action brought under this 
subsection in which the United States is not 
a party prior to 45 days following the receipt 
of a copy of the proposed consent judgment 
by the Attorney General and the implement- 
ing agency during which time the Govern- 
ment may submit its comments on the pro- 
posed consent judgment to the court and 
parties or may intervene as a matter of 
right. 

(6) Nothing in this subsection shall restrict 
any right which any person or class of per- 
sons may have under any statute or common 
law to seek enforcement of any permit, regu- 
lation, or prohibition, or to seek any other 
relief. 

(c) CosTs OF LITIGATION. In any judicial 
proceeding under this section, the court may 
award costs of litigation (including reason- 
able attorney and expert witness fees) to any 
prevailing or substantially prevailing party 
whenever the court determines that such 
award is appropriate. The court may, if a 
temporary restraining order or preliminary 
injunction is sought, require the filing of a 
bond or equivalent security in accordance 
with the Federal Rules of Civil Procedure. 

(d) FEDERAL COMPLIANCE AND WAIVER OF 
SOVEREIGN IMMUNITY. 

(1) Each department, agency, and instru- 
mentality of the executive, legislative, and 
judicial branches of the federal government 
(i) having jurisdiction over any facility or 
site in Antarctica, or (ii) engaged in any ac- 
tivity pursuant to the Protocol, this Act or 
any regulation promulgated or permit issued 
hereunder, shall be subject to, and comply 
with, all federal requirements, both sub- 
stantive and procedural (including any re- 
quirement for permits or reporting or any 
provisions for injunctive relief and such 
sanctions as may be imposed by a court to 
enforce such relief), respecting compliance 
with this Act and any regulation promul- 
gated or permit issued hereunder, in the 
same manner and to the same extent, as any 
person is subject to such requirements, in- 
cluding the payment of reasonable service 
charges. The federal substantive and proce- 
dural requirements referred to in this para- 
graph include, but are not limited to, all ad- 
ministrative orders and all civil and admin- 
istrative penalties and fines, regardless of 
whether such penalties or fines are punitive 
or coercive in nature or are imposed for iso- 
lated, intermittent, or continuing violations. 
The United States hereby expressly waives 
any immunity otherwise applicable to the 
United States with respect to any such sub- 
stantive or procedural requirement (includ- 
ing, but not limited to, any injunctive relief, 
administrative order or civil or administra- 
tive penalty or fine referred to in the preced- 
ing sentence, or reasonable service charge). 
The reasonable service charges referred to in 
this paragraph include, but are not limited 
to, fees or charges assessed in connection 
with the processing and issuance of permits, 
renewal of permits, amendments to permits, 
review of plans, studies, and other docu- 
ments, and inspection and monitoring of fa- 
cilities. 

(2) Neither the United States, nor any 
agent, employee, or officer thereof, shall be 
immune or exempt from any process or sanc- 
tion of any federal court with respect to the 
enforcement of any such injunctive relief. No 
agent, employee, or officer of the United 
States shall be personally liable for any civil 
penalty under any section of this Act with 
respect to any act or omission within the 
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scope of the official duties of the agent, em- 
ployee, or officer. An agent, employee, or of- 
ficer of the United States shall be subject to 
any criminal sanction (including, but not 
limited to, any fine or imprisonment) under 
any federal law, but no department, agency, 
or instrumentality of the federal government 
shall be subject to any such sanction. The 
President may exempt any Antarctic facility 
or activity of any department, agency, or in- 
strumentality in the executive branch from 
compliance with such a requirement if he de- 
termines it to be in the paramount interest 
of the United States to do so. No such ex- 
emption shall be granted due to lack of ap- 
propriation unless the President shall have 
specifically requested such appropriation as 
a part of the budgetary process and the Con- 
gress shall have failed to make available 
such requested appropriation. Any exemp- 
tion shall be for a period not in excess of one 
year, but additional exemptions may be 
granted for periods not to exceed one year 
upon the President's making a new deter- 
mination. The President shall report each 
January to the Congress all exemptions from 
the requirements of this section granted dur- 
ing the preceding calendar year, together 
with his or her reason for granting each such 
exemption. 

БЕС. 15. ADMINISTRATIVE ENFORCEMENT. 

(a) ADMINISTRATIVE COMPLIANCE ORDERS.— 

(1) Whenever, on the basis of any informa- 
tion, the implementing agency determines 
that any person has violated or is in viola- 
tion of any requirement of this Act, or any 
permit issued or regulation promulgated 
under this Act, such agency may, after no- 
tice and opportunity for a hearing in accord- 
ance with subsection (c) of this section, issue 
an order requiring compliance immediately 
or within a specified time period, or both. 

(2) Upon the failure of any person against 
whom a compliance order is issued to take 
corrective action within the time specified 
in the order, and after notice and an oppor- 
tunity for a hearing in accordance with sub- 
section (c) of this section, the implementing 
agency may request the Attorney General to 
institute a civil action in either the U.S. Dis- 
trict Court for the District of Columbia or 
for any district in which such person is 
found, resides or transacts business to en- 
force such order. 

(b) ASSESSMENT OF PENALTIES.— 

(1) Any person who is found by the imple- 
menting agency, after notice and oppor- 
tunity for a hearing in accordance with sub- 
section (c) of this section, to have commit- 
ted any act prohibited by section 4 shall be 
liable to the United States for a civil pen- 
alty. The amount of the civil penalty shall 
not exceed 50,000 dollars for each violation. 
Each day of a continuing violation shall con- 
stitute a separate offense. The amount of 
such civil penalty shall be assessed by writ- 
ten notice. In determining the amount of 
such penalty, the implementing agency shall 
take into account the nature, circumstances, 
extent, and gravity of the prohibited acts 
committed, and, with respect to the violator, 
the degree of culpability, any history of 
prior offenses, any economic benefit derived 
from the violation, and such other matters 
as justice may require, to the extent such in- 
formation is reasonably available to the im- 
plementing agency. 

(2) The implementing agency may com- 
promise, modify, or remit, with or without 
conditions, any civil penalty which is subject 
to imposition or which has been imposed 
under this section. 

(c) HEARINGS.—Hearings for administrative 
actions under this section shall be conducted 
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in accordance with section 554 of Title 5. For 
the purposes of conducting any such hearing, 
the implementing agency may issue subpoe- 
nas for the attendance and testimony of wit- 
nesses and the production of relevant papers, 
books, and documents, and may administer 
oaths. Witnesses summoned shall be paid the 
same fees and mileage that are paid to wit- 
nesses in the courts of the United States. In 
case of contempt or refusal to obey a sub- 
poena served upon any person under this sub- 
section, the district court of the United 
States for any district in which such person 
is found, resides, or transacts business, upon 
application by the United States and after 
notice to such person, shall have jurisdiction 
to issue an order requiring such person to ap- 
pear and give testimony before the imple- 
menting agency or to appear and produce 
documents before the implementing agency, 
or both, and any failure to obey such order of 
the court may be punished by such court as 
a contempt thereof. 

(4) REVIEW OF ADMINISTRATIVE ACTIONS.— 
Any person against whom an administrative 
action has been taken under this section 
may obtain review thereof in the U.S. Dis- 
trict Court for the District of Columbia by 
filing a complaint in such court within 30 
days from the date of such order and by si- 
multaneously sending a copy of such com- 
plaint, by certified mail to the implementing 
agency, the Attorney General and the appro- 
priate United States Attorney. The imple- 
menting agency shall promptly file in such 
court a certified copy of the record upon 
which the violation was found or such pen- 
alty imposed, as provided in section 2112 of 
Title 28. Such court shall not set aside or re- 
mand such order unless there is not substan- 
tial evidence in the record, taken, as a 
whole, to support the finding of a violation 
or unless the implementing agency’s assess- 
ment of the penalty constitutes an abuse of 
discretion. In any such proceeding, the 
United States may seek to recover the civil 
penalty assessed under this section. 

(е) ACTION UPON FAILURE TO PAY ASSESS- 
MENT.—If any person fails to pay ап assess- 
ment of a civil penalty after it has become a 
final and unappealable order, or after the 
court has entered final judgment in favor of 
the implementing agency, the implementing 
agency shall request the Attorney General of 
the United States to bring a civil action to 
recover the amount assessed in any appro- 
priate district court of the United States. In 
such action, the validity and appropriateness 
of the final order imposing the civil penalty 
shall not be subject to review. 

(f) IN REM JURISDICTION.—Any vessel, vehi- 
cle or aircraft (including its gear, furniture, 
appurtenances, stores, and cargo) used in the 
commission of an act prohibited by section 4 
shall be liable in rem for any civil penalty 
assessed for such violation under this section 
and may be proceeded against in any district 
court of the United States having jurisdic- 
tion thereof. Such penalty shall constitute a 
maritime lien on such vessel which may be 
recovered in an action in rem in the district 
court of the United States having jurisdic- 
tion over the vessel. 

ВЕС. 16. CIVIL JUDICIAL ENFORCEMENT. 

(a) CIVIL JUDICIAL ENFORCEMENT.—When- 
ever, on the basis of any information, the 
implementing agency determines that a per- 
son has violated or is in violation of any re- 
quirement of this Act or any permit issued 
or regulation promulgated under this Act, 
such agency may request the Attorney Gen- 
eral to commence a civil action in either the 
U.S. District Court of the District of Colum- 
bia, or for any district in which such person 
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is found, resides, or transacts business, for 
appropriate relief, including a temporary or 
permanent injunction or to assess and re- 
cover a civil penalty not to exceed 50,000 dol- 
lars per day for each past or ongoing viola- 
tion, or both. Each day of continuing viola- 
tion shall constitute a separate offense. 

(b) FACTORS CONSIDERED IN DETERMINING 
AMOUNT.—In determining the amount of 
such penalty, the court shall take into ac- 
count the nature, circumstances, extent, and 
gravity of the prohibited act committed, 
and, with respect to the violator, the degree 
of culpability, and history of prior offenses, 
any economic benefit derived from the viola- 
tion, and such other matters as justice may 
require. 

(с) IMMINENT HAZARD,—Notwithstanding 
any other provision of this Act, upon receipt 
of evidence that a person's past or present 
activities may present an imminent and sub- 
stantial endangerment to human health or 
the environment in Antarctica, the Director, 
in consultation with the Administrator, may 
request the Attorney General to bring suit 
on behalf of the United States in either the 
U.S. District Court for the District of Colum- 
bia, or for any district in which such person 
is found, resides, or transacts business, 
against any person who has contributed to or 
who is contributing to such activities to re- 
strain such person from such activities, to 
order such person to take other action as 
may be necessary, or both. The Director, in 
consultation with the Administrator, may 
also take other action under this section, in- 
cluding but not limited to issuing such or- 
ders as may be necessary to protect human 
health or the environment in Antarctica, 
and undertaking corrective action and recov- 
ering costs of such action. 

SEC. 17. CRIMINAL OFFENSES. 

(a) OFFENSES.—Any person who knowingly 
commits any act prohibited by section 4 
shall, upon conviction, be punished by a fine 
of not more than $50,000 per day of the viola- 
tion, or by imprisonment for not more than 
five years, or by both; except that if in the 
commission of any such offense the person 
uses a dangerous weapon, engages in conduct 
that causes bodily injury to any officer or 
employee of the United States carrying out 
the powers specified in section 19(b)(1), or 
places any such officer or employee in fear of 
imminent bodily injury, the maximum fine 
shall be as provided in Title 18 and the maxi- 
mum imprisonment shall be as provided in 
Title 18 and the maximum imprisonment 
shall be ten years. Each day of a continuing 
violation shall constitute a separate offense. 
If a conviction of a person is for a violation 
committed after a first conviction of such 
person under this paragraph, the maximum 
punishment shall be doubled with respect to 
both fine and imprisonment. 

(b) FEDERAL JURISDICTION.—There is fed- 
eral jurisdiction over any offense described 
in subsection (a) of this section. 

(с) OTHER CRIMINAL OFFENSES.—Nothing in 
this Act shall be construed to limit the juris- 
diction of the United States over other 
criminal offenses which may occur in Ant- 
arctica. 

SEC. 18. CIVIL FORFEITURE. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Any vessel, vehicle or air- 
craft (including its gear, furniture, appur- 
tenances, stores and cargo), and any guns, 
traps, and other equipment used, and any 
animal, plant, Antarctic mineral resource 
(or the fair market value thereof), or other 
property recovered, taken, or possessed, in 
any manner, including any proceeds thereof, 
in connection with or as a result of the com- 
mission of any act prohibited by section 4 
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shall be subject to forfeiture to the United 
States. All or part of such vessel, vehicle or 
aircraft may, and all of any such animal, 
plant, or Antarctic mineral resource (or fair 
market value thereof), shall be forfeited to 
the United States pursuant to a civil pro- 
ceeding under this section. 

(b) JURISDICTION OF DISTRICT CouRTS.—Any 
district court of the United States shall have 
jurisdiction, upon application by the Attor- 
ney General on behalf of the United States, 
to order any forfeiture authorized under sub- 
section (a) of this section and any action 
provided for under subsection (d) of this sec- 
tion. 

(c) JUDGMENT.—If a judgment is entered for 
the United States in a civil forfeiture pro- 
ceeding under this section, the Attorney 
General may seize any property or other in- 
terest declared forfeited to the United 
States, which has not previously been seized 
under this Act or for which security has not 
previously been obtained under subsection 
(4) of this section. The provisions of the cus- 
toms laws relating to— 

(1) the seizure, forfeiture, and condemna- 
tion of property for violation of the customs 
law; 

(2) the disposition of such property or the 
proceeds from the sale thereof; and 

(3) the remission or mitigation of any such 
forfeiture; 
shall apply to seizures and forfeitures in- 
curred, or alleged to have been incurred, 
under the provisions of this Act, unless such 
customs law provisions are inconsistent with 
the purposes, policy, and provisions of this 
Act, except that all powers, rights, and du- 
ties conferred or imposed by the customs 
laws upon any officer or employee of the 
Customs Services shall, for the purposes of 
this Act, be exercised or performed by the 
implementing agency. 

(d) PROCEDURE.—(1) Any officer authorized 
to serve any process in rem which is issued 
by a court under this Act shall— 

(A) stay the execution of such process; or 

(B) discharge any property seized pursuant 
to such process; 
upon the receipt of a satisfactory bond or 
other security from any person claiming 
such property. Such bond or other security 
shall be conditioned upon such person (i) de- 
livering such property to the appropriate 
court upon order thereof, without any im- 
pairment of its value, or (ii) paying the mon- 
etary value of such property pursuant to an 
order of such court. Judgment shall be recov- 
erable on such bond or other security against 
both the principal and any sureties in the 
event that any condition thereof is breached, 
as determined by such court. Nothing in this 
paragraph may be construed to require the 
implementing agency, except in such agen- 
cy’s discretion or pursuant to the order of a 
court, to release on bond any seized property 
or the proceeds from the sale thereof. 

(2) Except as provided in subsection (e) of 
this section, any property seized under this 
Act may be sold, subject to regulations pro- 
mulgated by the implementing agency, for 
not less than the fair market value thereof. 
The proceeds of any such sale shall be depos- 
ited with such court pending the disposition 
of the matter involved. 

(е) DisPosAL.—Notwithstanding any other 
provision of law, upon the forfeiture to the 
United States of any property or item de- 
scribed in subsection (a) of this section, or 
upon the abandonment or waiver of any 
claim to any such property or item, it shall 
be disposed of by the implementing agency 
in such manner (including, but not limited 
to loan, sale, gift or destruction), consistent 
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with the purposes of the Act, as may be рге- 

scribed by regulation; except that no native 

mammal, native bird, or native plant may be 

disposed of by sale to the public. 

SEC. 19. POWERS OF AUTHORIZED ENFORCE- 
MENT OFFICERS AND EMPLOYEES. 

(a) GENERAL RESPONSIBILITY.—The provi- 
sions of the Act and of any regulation pro- 
mulgated or permit issued under this Act 
shall be enforced by the authorized officers 
or employees designated by the Director, the 
Secretary, the Administrator, the Secretary 
of the Treasury, the Secretary of the depart- 
ment in which the Coast Guard is operating 
or the Secretary of State. Each such agency 
may by agreement, on a reimbursable basis 
or otherwise, utilize the personnel, services, 
equipment (including aircraft and vessels) 
and facilities of any other department or 
agency of the United States in the perform- 
ance of such duties. 

(b) SPECIFIC POWERS.—Any officer or em- 
ployee of the United States who is author- 
ized (by an enforcing agency, or the head of 
any department or agency of the United 
States which has entered into an agreement 
with an enforcing agency under subsection 
(a) of this section) to enforce the provisions 
of this Act and of any regulation promul- 
gated or permit issued under this Act may— 

(1) secure, execute, and serve any order, 
warrant, subpoena, or other process, which is 
issued under the authority of the United 
States or by any court of competent jurisdic- 
tion; 

(2) with or without a warrant or other 
process— 

(A) search any person, place, vessel, vehi- 
cle, or aircraft subject to the provisions of 
this Act where there are reasonable grounds 
to believe that evidence of a violation of this 
Act will be found; 

(B) board, and search or inspect, any ves- 
sel, vehicle or aircraft subject to the provi- 
sions of this Act; 

(C) seize any evidence relating to a viola- 
tion of this Act; 

(D) seize any animal, plant, Antarctic min- 
eral resource, prohibited product or prohib- 
ited waste, wherever such item may be 
found, which is or has been recovered, taken 
or possessed in violation of this Act; 

(E) seize any vessel, vehicle or aircraft sub- 
ject to the provisions of this Act (including 
its gear, furniture, appurtenances, stores and 
cargo), or any guns, traps or other equip- 
ment used in, or that reasonably appears to 
have been used in, a violation of this Act; 

(F) detain for inspection and inspect any 
package, crate, or other container, including 
its contents, and all accompanying docu- 
ments, upon importation into or exportation 
from, the United States; and 

(G) arrest any person, if he or she has rea- 
sonable cause to believe that such person has 
committed an act prohibited by section 4; 

(2) offer and pay a reward to any person 
who furnishes information which leads to an 
arrest, conviction, civil penalty assessment, 
permit sanction, compliance order, injunc- 
tion, or forfeiture of property for any viola- 
tion of any provision of this Act; 

(3) make inquiries, and administer to, or 
take from, any person an oath, affirmation 
or affidavit, concerning any matter which is 
related to the enforcement of such provi- 
sions; and 

(4) exercise any other authority which such 
officer or employee is permitted by law to 
exercise. 

ВЕС. 20. MISCELLANEOUS ENFORCEMENT PROVI- 
SIONS. 

(a) REGULATIONS.—Each agency that has 

responsibility for implementing and enforc- 
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ing this Act may promulgate such regula- 
tions as may be appropriate to enforce the 
provisions of this Act and of any regulations 
promulgated or permits issued under this 
Act, and charge reasonable fees for the ex- 
penses of the United States incurred in car- 
rying out inspections and in transferring, 
boarding, handling, or storing animals, 
plants, Antarctic mineral resources and any 
other property seized or forfeited under this 
Act. 

(0) BURDEN ОҒ PROOF.—In connection with 
any action alleging a violation of this Act, 
or implementing regulations, any person 
claiming the benefit of any exemption or 
permit shall have the burden of proving that 
the exemption applies or that the permit is 
applicable, has been granted, was valid and 
was in force at the time of the alleged viola- 
tion. 

(c) STATUTE OF LIMITATIONS.—The statute 
of limitations for initiating an administra- 
tive or judicial enforcement proceeding shall 
begin to run at the time a violation is dis- 
covered by any of the authorities listed in 
section 19 and shall run for a period of five 


ears. 

(d) ACTION AGAINST PERMIT.—If any person 
fails to pay a civil penalty or criminal fine, 
the implementing agency may suspend or 
deny any permit issued to or applied for by 
such person. The implementing agency shall 
reinstate such permit or permit application 
upon payment of the penalty or fine and in- 
terest thereon at the prevailing rate. 

(e) PAYMENT OF STORAGE AND OTHER 
Costs.—Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of law, the implementing agency may 
retain sums it receives as fines, penalties, 
and forfeitures of property for violations of 
any provisions of this Act, and shall pay 
from such sums— 

(1) the reasonable and necessary costs it 
incurs in connection with the seizure and 
forfeiture of property under this Act, includ- 
ing in providing temporary storage, care, 
and maintenance of such property pending 
disposition of any civil or criminal proceed- 
ing alleging a violation of any provision of 
this Act; 

(2) to a qualifying person any reward of- 
fered under section 19; 

(3) any expenses directly related to inves- 
tigations and civil and criminal enforcement 
proceedings, including any necessary ex- 
penses for equipment, training, travel, wit- 
nesses, and contracting services directly re- 
lated to such investigations or proceedings; 

(4) any valid liens or mortgages against 
any property that has been forfeited; 

(5) claims of parties in interest to property 
disposed of under section 612(b) of the Tariff 
Act of 1930 (19 U.S.C. 1612(b)) or under other 
provision of the customs laws, as made appli- 
cable by this Act to seizures under this Act, 
in amounts determined by the implementing 
agency to be applicable to such claims at the 
time of seizure; and 

(6) reimbursement to any agency for serv- 
ices performed, or personnel, equipment, or 
facilities utilized, under any agreement en- 
tered into under section 19, or any similar 
agreement authorized by law. 

(f) PROCEEDINGS UNDER OTHER LAWS.— 
Legal proceedings brought under any section 
of this Act with respect to any act shall not 
be deemed to preclude proceedings with re- 
spect to such act under any other provision 
of this Act or any other law. 

(g) INFORMATION GATHERING AUTHORITY.— 
For the purposes of enforcing the provisions 
of this Act, or any permit issued or regula- 
tion promulgated under this Act— 

(1) the implementing agency may require 
any person who has undertaken activities in 
Antarctica to— 
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(A) furnish information relating to his or 
her activities in Antarctica; or 

(B) sample any wastes, emissions, 
charges, or releases; and 

(2) the implementing agency or its author- 
ized representative may at reasonable times 
have access to and copy any records relating 
to activities in Antarctica, and sample any 
wastes, emissions, discharges, or releases 
that such person is required to sample under 
paragraph (1) of this subsection. 

БЕС. 21. JUDICIAL ACTIONS. 

A district court of the United States which 
has jurisdiction over any case or controversy 
arising under the provisions of this Act may, 
at any time— 

(a) enter restraining orders or prohibitions; 

(b) issue warrants, process in rem, or other 
process; 

(c) prescribe and accept satisfactory bonds 
or other security; and 

(d) take such other actions as are in the in- 
terest of justice. 

SEC, 22. FEDERAL AGENCY COOPERATION. 

(a) Each federal department or agency 
whose activities affect Antarctica shall uti- 
lize, to the maximum extent practicable, its 
authorities in furtherance of the purposes of 
this Act, and shall cooperate with the Direc- 
tor in carrying out the purposes of this Act. 

(b) The Director shall consult with the Ad- 
ministrator with respect to enforcement of 
regulations promulgated under section 6(e), 
and with respect to determining compliance 
with the terms and conditions of permits is- 
sued under section 5(g¢)(2). 

БЕС. 23. RELATIONSHIP TO EXISTING INTER- 


dis- 


(a) IN GENERAL.—Nothing in this Act shall 
be construed as contravening or superseding 
the provisions of any treaty or other inter- 
national agreement, if such treaty or agree- 
ment is in force with respect to the United 
States on the date of enactment of this Act, 
or the provisions of any statute except as 
provided in subsections (b) and (c) of this 
section. 

(b) STATUTE.—For purposes of апу Ant- 
arctic mineral resource, the provisions of 
this Act prevail over any inconsistent provi- 
sion of the Deep Seabed Hard Mineral Re- 
sources Act (30 USC 1401-1471). 

(c) REPEAL OF STATUTES.—The Antarctic 
Conservation Act of 1978 (16 USC 2401 et sed.) 
and the Antarctic Protection Act of 1990 (16 
USC 2461 et seq.) are hereby repealed. 

(d) SAVINGS PROVISIONS.— 

(1) All regulations promulgated under the 
Antarctic Conservation Act of 1978 (16 USC 
2401 et seg.) shall remain in effect until the 
Director, the Secretary, the Administrator, 
the Secretary of the Department in which 
the Coast Guard is operating, or the Sec- 
retary of State, as the case may be, promul- 
gates superseding regulations under sections 
6, 7, or 8. 

(2) All permits issued under the Antarctic 
Conservation Act of 1978 (16 USC 2401 et seg.) 
shall remain in effect until they expire in ac- 
cordance with the terms of those permits. 
SEC, 24. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS, 

There are authorized to be appropriated 
such sums as may be necessary for each of 
fiscal years 1994 and 1995 to carry out this 
Act. 

U.S. DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, DC, November 15, 1993. 
Hon. AL GORE, 
President of the Senate. 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: I have the honor to 
transmit for the consideration of the Con- 
gress a draft bill, entitled the Antarctic En- 


_ . 
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vironmental Protection Act of 1993, imple- 
menting the Protocol on Environmental Pro- 
tection to the Antarctic Treaty, and four an- 
nexes thereto, done at Madrid on October 4, 
1991, and an additional annex done at Bonn 
on October 17, 1991. The Protocol, with all 
five annexes, received the advice and consent 
to ratification of the Senate on October 7, 
1992. 

The draft bill repeals the Antarctic Con- 
servation Act of 1978 (16 U.S.C. §2401 et seg.) 
and replaces it with legislation which enacts 
measures to implement the provisions of the 
Protocol and annexes. It also repeals the 
Antarctic Protection Act of 1990 (16 U.S.C. 
§2461 et seg.) and creates a new prohibition 
on mineral resource activities in Antarctica 
consistent with the Protocol. 

The Omnibus Budget Reconciliation Act 
(OBRA) requires that all revenue and direct 
spending legislation meet a pay-as-you-go 
requirement. That is, no such bill should re- 
sult in an increase in the deficit; and if it 
does, it will trigger a sequester if not fully 
offset. Collections and fines in this bill 
would recover any pay-as-you-go costs, re- 
sulting in a net zero pay-as-you-go effect. 

We are advised by the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget that there is no objection 
to our submission of this legislative proposal 
to the Congress, and that its enactment 
would be in accord with the President's pro- 
gram. 

Please do not hesitate to contact me if we 
can be of further assistance. 

Sincerely, 
WENDY R. SHERMAN, 
Assistant Secretary, 
Legislative Affairs. 


STATEMENT OF PURPOSE AND NEED 

The attached draft bill, called the Ant- 
arctic Environmental Protection Act of 1993, 
contains proposed legislation to implement 
the Protocol on Environmental Protection 
to the Antarctic Treaty. 

THE PROTOCOL 

The Antarctic Treaty Consultative Parties 
adopted and opened for signature the Proto- 
col on Environmental Protection to the Ant- 
arctic Treaty, including four annexes, on Oc- 
tober 4, 1991, in Madrid. 

All 26 Consultative Parties, including the 
United States, have signed the Protocol. The 
Consultative Parties adopted an additional 
annex to the Protocol at Bonn on October 17, 
1991. The Senate gave its advice and consent 
to ratification of the Protocol, including the 
annexes, on October 7, 1992. 

The Protocol builds upon the Antarctic 
Treaty to extend and improve the Treaty’s 
effectiveness as a mechanism for ensuring 
the protection of the Antarctic environment. 
The Protocol is intended to replace existing 
recommendations under the Treaty address- 
ing the protection of the Antarctic environ- 
ment, including the Agreed Measures for the 
Conservation of Antarctic Fauna and Flora. 
It does not affect other agreements on the 
Antarctic to which the United States is a 
party, such as the Convention on the Con- 
servation of Antarctic Marine Living Re- 
sources and the Convention on the Conserva- 
tion of Antarctic Seals. 

The Protocol designates Antarctic as a 
natural reserve, devoted to peace and 
science. It prohibits mineral resource activi- 
ties, other than scientific research, in Ant- 
arctica. Its annexes, which form an integral 
part of the Protocol, set out specific rules on 
environmental impact assessment, conserva- 
tion of Antarctic fauna and flora, waste dis- 
posal and management, the prevention of 
marine pollution, and area protection and 
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management. The Protocol establishes a 
Committee for Environmental Protection to 
provide advice and recommendations to the 
Antarctic Treaty Consultative Meetings on 
the implementation of the Protocol, and in- 
cludes provisions on settlement of disputes. 


THE DRAFT LEGISLATION 


The draft legislation is called the Ant- 
arctic Environmental Protection Act of 1993. 
The legislation would repeal the Antarctic 
Conservation Act of 1978 (“АСА”), Pub. L. 
No. 95-541 (16 U.S.C. §§2401 et seq.) and the 
Antarctic Protection Act of 1990 (“АРА”), 
Pub. L. No. 101-594 (16 U.S.C. §§2461 et seq,), 
and replace those Acts with new provisions 
consistent with the Protocol. 

The draft legislation would establish a 
more comprehensive statutory scheme for 
the protection of the Antarctic environment 
than the ACA and APA currently provide. 
Based upon the Protocol, the legislation 
would prohibit certain actions, such as Ant- 
arctic mineral resource activity, introduc- 
tion of specified products, and open burning 
of waste after March 1, 1994. The legislation 
would allow other actions, such as disposal 
of waste, entry into specially protected 
areas, and taking of or harmful interference 
with Antarctic flora and fauna, only with a 
permit. 

The legislation would authorize the Direc- 
tor of the National Science Foundation 
(“NSF Director’), the Secretary of Com- 
merce, the Administrator of the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency (“ЕРА Adminis- 
trator”), the Secretary of State, and the Sec- 
retary of the Department in which the Coast 
Guard operates to promulgate regulations to 
implement the provisions of the Protocol. In 
particular, the legislation would, inter alia, 
provide for: 

The NSF Director to promulgate regula- 
tions on protection of flora and fauna, and of 
specially protected areas; 

The NSF Director, with the concurrence of 
the EPA Administrator, to promulgate regu- 
lations on waste disposal and management; 

The Secretary of Commerce to promulgate 
regulations on Antarctic mineral resource 
activity; 

The Secretary of State to promulgate reg- 
ulations on the filing of advance notice of ex- 
peditions to and within Antarctica; and 

The Secretary of the Department in which 
the Coast Guard is operating to promulgate 
regulations on marine pollution. 

The legislation would implement the pro- 
visions of the Protocol on environmental im- 
pact assessment, which are consistent with 
the National Environmental Policy Act of 
1969. The legislation would amend the Act to 
Prevent Pollution from Ships, 33 U.S.C. §1901 
et seq., to implement the Protocol's provi- 
sions on marine pollution contained in 
Annex IV. 

The legislation would provide for oversight 
of the United States Antarctic Program 
through on-site inspections and reports by 
governmental and non-governmental ex- 
perts, with a view to examining the overall 
compliance of the Program with the legisla- 
tion and the Protocol. The legislation would 
provide that the Department of State would 
coordinate an interagency study to deter- 
mine whether additional measures should be 
taken with respect to tourism in Antarctica. 

The legislation would provide for effective 
civil and criminal enforcement, including 
through administrative compliance orders, 
assessment of penalties, civil judicial en- 
forcement, and criminal proceedings. 
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SECTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS 
SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE 


The short title of the proposed legislation 
is the “Апбагсбіса Environmental Protec- 
tion Act of 1993.” 

SECTION 2, FINDINGS, PURPOSE, AND POLICY 


The legislation would find, in conformity 
with Article 2 of the Protocol, that Antarc- 
tica is a natural reserve, devoted to peace 
and science. 

The purpose of the bill is to provide legis- 
lative authority to implement the Protocol. 

The legislation would incorporate the envi- 
ronmental principles of Article 3 of the Pro- 
tocol as a statement of U.S. national policy. 

SECTION 3. DEFINITIONS 


The bill draws on the Definitions section of 
the ACA, but changes some definitions and 
adds others to conform with the Protocol. 

The definition of person“ follows the ex- 
ample of the Antarctic Marine Living Re- 
sources Convention Act of 1984 (““AMLR"’). 
The legislation would apply to any natural 
or corporate person subject to the jurisdic- 
tion of the United States, including federal, 
state or local government entities. The legis- 
lation would not change or affect the provi- 
sions of the Foreign Sovereign Immunities 
Act of 1976, Pub. L. 94-583, 90 Stat. 2891. 

SECTION 4. PROHIBITED ACTS 

Section 4(a) of the bill lists prohibited ac- 
tions; section 4(b) lists actions that would be 
prohibited unless carried out with a permit. 

Section 4(a)(1) would make it unlawful for 
any person to engage in, provide assistance 
to, or knowingly finance any Antarctic min- 
eral resource activity. This provision re- 
flects article 7 of the Protocol, which states: 
“Any activity relating to mineral resources, 
other than scientific research, shall be pro- 
hibited." This legislation would repeal the 
APA, which was intended as an interim 
measure pending entry into force of an inter- 
national agreement providing an indefinite 
ban on Antarctic mineral resource activities. 
Article 7, which has no termination date and 
is not reviewable for fifty years following 
entry into force of the Protocol, constitutes 
such an indefinite ban. 

The legislation would prohibit several ac- 
tivities concerning waste in Antarctica. It 
would be unlawful to: introduce certain spec- 
ified products; to dispose of certain types of 
waste, except through removal; to engage in 
open burning of waste after March 1, 1994; 
and to dispose of any waste onto ice-free 
land areas or into fresh water systems, In ad- 
dition, section 4 (b) of the legislation would 
prohibit disposal of any waste in Antarctica 
without a permit, except as otherwise au- 
thorized under the Act to Prevent Pollution 
from Ships. All of these prohibitions are 
based on provisions of Annex III of the Pro- 
tocol. 

Section 4(b) of the legislation would pro- 
hibit any person from introducing into Ant- 
arctica any member of a non-native species 
and from engaging in any taking or harmful 
interference in Antarctica without a permit, 
in conformity with Annex П of the Protocol. 

Section 4(b) would also prohibit entering 
specially protected areas without a permit, 
in conformity with Annex V of the Protocol. 


SECTION 5. PERMITS 


The legislation would set out terms and 
conditions on the issuance of permits by the 
NSF Director for activities otherwise prohib- 
ited under section 4(b). The legislation would 
require the Director to consult with the EPA 
Administrator before issuing a permit to dis- 
pose of waste, and to receive the concurrence 
of the Secretary of Commerce before issuing 
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а permit for a taking or harmful interference 
in connection with the construction or oper- 
ation of scientific support facilities. 

The bill provides that the Director may 
modify, suspend or revoke any permit where 
there is a change in conditions that makes 
the permit inconsistent with the provisions 
of the legislation or the Protocol. 

SECTION 6. REGULATIONS 

The legislation would authorize the NSF 
Director, the Secretary of Commerce, the 
EPA Administrator, the Secretary of State, 
and the Secretary of the Department in 
which the Coast Guard operates to promul- 
gate regulations to implement the provisions 
of the Protocol. In particular, the legislation 
would provide for: 

The NSF Director to promulgate regula- 
tions on protection of flora and fauna, and of 
specially protected areas, in accordance with 
specific requirements drawn from Annex II of 
the Protocol; 

The NSF Director, with the concurrence of 
the EPA Administrator, to promulgate regu- 
lations on waste disposal and management, 
in accordance with specific requirements 
drawn from Annex III of the Protocol; 

The Secretary of Commerce to promulgate 
regulations on Antarctic mineral resource 
activity; 

The Secretary of State to promulgate reg- 
ulations on the filing of advance notice of ex- 
peditions to and within Antarctica; and 

The Secretary of the Department in which 
the Coast Guard is operating to promulgate 
regulations on marine pollution. 

The legislation would also provide author- 
ity to promulgate additional regulations to 
implement the Protocol, including regula- 
tions to address a situation not covered by 
the annexes to the Protocol or in which a 
more rigorous or supplemental requirement 
is necessary. 

SECTION 7. ENVIRONMENTAL IMPACT 
ASSESSMENT 


The legislation would implement the pro- 
visions of the Protocol on environmental im- 
pact assessment of federal agency activities 
in Antarctica by applying the National Envi- 
ronmental Policy Act of 1969 to the activi- 
ties, as specified in the legislation. 

The Protocol requires environmental im- 
pact assessment of non-governmental activi- 
ties, as well as governmental activities, in 
Antarctica. The legislation would authorize 
the EPA Administrator to promulgate regu- 
lations to provide for the environmental im- 
pact assessment of non-governmental activi- 
ties, including tourism, consistent with the 
provisions of Annex I of the Protocol. 

SECTION 8. MONITORING 

The legislation would authorize the NSF 
Director, in consultation with the EPA Ad- 
ministrator, to promulgate regulations to 
provide for procedures to assess and verify 
the environmental impact of activities that 
proceed following a determination that they 
will have more than a minor or transitory 
impact on the Antarctic environment or de- 
pendent and associated ecosystems. 

SECTION 9. MARINE POLLUTION 

The legislation would amend the Act to 
Prevent Pollution from Ships, to implement 
the Protocol's provisions on marine pollu- 
tion contained in Annex IV. 

SECTION 10. REPRESENTATION 

The legislation would provide that the Sec- 
retary of State, with the concurrence of ap- 
propriate agency officials, would appoint the 
U.S. representative to the Committee for En- 
vironmental Protection created under the 
Protocol. 
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SECTION 11. OVERSIGHT 

The legislation would provide that the Sec- 
retary of State, in conjunction with the EPA 
Administrator and the Secretary of Com- 
merce, will inspect the U.S. Antarctic Pro- 
gram at appropriate intervals of between two 
and five years. The inspection team will con- 
duct on-site inspections of stations, field 
camps, and operations, and review any other 
relevant information, with a view to examin- 
ing the overall compliance of the U.S. Ant- 
arctic Program with the legislation and the 
Protocol. 

The inspection team will prepare a report 
which documents its findings, specifies any 
examples of failures of compliance, and 
makes recommendations. The report, along 
with any comments by the NSF Director on 
it, will be made public. 

SECTION 12. STUDY OF ANTARCTIC TOURISM 

The legislation would provide that the De- 
partment of State will coordinate an inter- 
agency study to determine whether addi- 
tional measures should be taken with respect 
to tourism in Antarctica. The legislation 
would provide that the study would be com- 
pleted within 24 months of the date of enact- 
ment of the legislation. 

SECTION 13. RULE MAKING AND PETITION 

The legislation would provide that any per- 
son may petition for the promulgation, 
amendment, or repeal of any regulation. 
Within 180 days of receipt of the petition, the 
agency responsible for implementing the leg- 
islation shall grant or deny the petition. 

SECTION 14, JUDICIAL REVIEW AND CITIZENS’ 

SUITS 

The legislation would provide for judicial 
review of final regulations, the denial of pe- 
titions under section 13, and final agency ac- 
tion on any permit. It would also provide for 
citizens’ suits, to help to ensure effective im- 
plementation of the provisions of the Act. 

SECTION 15. ADMINISTRATIVE ENFORCEMENT 

The legislation would provide that when an 
agency implementing the legislation deter- 
mines that any person is in violation of any 
requirement of the Act, or any regulation or 
permit under it, the agency may issue an 
order requiring compliance. Any person who 
commits an act prohibited by the legislation 
would be liable for a civil penalty up to 50,000 
dollars for each day of the violation. 

SECTION 16. CIVIL JUDICIAL ENFORCEMENT 

An agency which determines that a person 
has violated any requirement of the Act, or 
any regulation or permit under it, could re- 
quest the Attorney General to commence a 
civil action to assess and recover a civil pen- 
alty against the person, up to 50,000 dollars 
for each day of the violation. 

In addition, the legislation would author- 
ize the Director to request the Attorney 
General to bring suit against any person 
whose past or present activities may present 
an imminent and substantial endangerment 
to human health or the environment in Ant- 
arctica, to restrain the person from the ac- 
tivities, or to order the person to take other 
action as may be necessary. 

SECTION 17. CRIMINAL OFFENSES 

The legislation would provide that a per- 
son is guilty of a criminal offense if he or she 
knowingly commits any act prohibited by 
section 4 of the legislation. The offense 
would be punishable by imprisonment for not 
more than five years, or a fine, or both. 

SECTION 18. CIVIL FORFEITURE 

The legislation would provide that any ves- 
sel, vehicle or aircraft used in connection 
with any act prohibited by section 4 would 
be subject to forfeiture by the United States. 
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SECTION 19. POWERS OF AUTHORIZED 
ENFORCEMENT OFFICERS 

The legislation would provide that its pro- 
visions would be enforced by authorized offi- 
cers of designated agencies, including the 
National Science Foundation, the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency, the Secretary of 
Commerce, and the Coast Guard, and would 
provide the officers specific enforcement au- 
thority (such as conducting searches and sei- 
zures and making arrest). 

SECTION 20. MISCELLANEOUS ENFORCEMENT 

PROVISIONS 

This provision would make clear that 
agencies with responsibility for implement- 
ing and enforcing the legislation may pro- 
mulgate appropriate regulations to that end. 
The legislation would provide that the stat- 
ute of limitations for initiating an adminis- 
trative or judicial enforcement proceeding 
will be five years. 

SECTION 21, JUDICIAL ACTIONS 

This section would provide that courts 
with jurisdiction over cases arising under 
the legislation may enter restraining orders, 
issue warrants, prescribe and accept bonds or 
other security, or take other actions in the 
interest of justice. 

SECTION 22. FEDERAL AGENCY COOPERATION 

This section, which is identical to lan- 
guage in the ACA, would provide that every 
federal department or agency whose activi- 
ties affect Antarctica will use its authorities 
in furtherance of the purposes of the legisla- 
tion, and will cooperate with the NSF Direc- 
tor in carrying out those purposes. 

SECTION 23. RELATIONSHIP TO EXISTING 
INTERNATIONAL AGREEMENTS AND STATUTES 
The bill provides that the legislation shall 

not be construed to contravene or supersede 
the provisions of any treaty or other inter- 
national agreement in force with respect to 
the United States on the date of enactment 
of the Act. It also provides that the legisla- 
tion does not contravene or supersede any 
statute, with the exception of those specifi- 
cally listed in this section. 

Section 23(b) is intended to assure that the 
Deep Seabed Hard Mineral Resources Act, 30 
U.S.C. §§1401-1471, is not construed to au- 
thorize prospecting or the issuance of au- 
thorizations to engage in deep seabed mining 
in Antarctica. 

Section 23(c) would repeal the APA (which 
will expire upon entry into force of the Pro- 
tocol for the United States) and the ACA, 
both of which would be superseded by this 
legislation. 

SECTION 24. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 

The legislation would authorize such sums 
as may be necessary and appropriate for the 
fiscal year 1994 and 1995 to carry out the leg- 
islation.e 


By Mr. BAUCUS (for himself and 
Mr. LAUTENBERG) (by request): 
S. 1834. A bill to amend the Com- 
prehensive Environmental Response, 
Compensation, and Liability Act of 
1980, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Environment and Public 
Works, pursuant to the order of Feb- 
ruary 7, 1994, for consideration only of 
matters within that committee's juris- 
diction, provided that if and when re- 
ported from committee, the bill be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance for 
consideration only of matters within 
that committee’s jurisdiction for a pe- 
riod not to exceed 30 session days. 
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SUPERFUND REFORM АСТ OF 1994 

Mr. BAUCUS. Mr. President, I rise, 
along with Senator LAUTENBERG, to in- 
troduce upon the request of the admin- 
istration, legislation to reform and re- 
authorize our Nation's Superfund law. 
President Clinton, Administrator 
Browner, Secretary Bentsen, and many 
others in the administration deserve 
credit for their leadership in proposing 
much needed reforms to Superfund. 

This bill represents a year long effort 
to study Superfund, pinpoint the prob- 
lems, and evaluate alternatives for re- 
forming the program. Administrator 
Browner began the process early last 
year when she commissioned an advi- 
sory group of public and private rep- 
resentatives called the NACEPT group. 
This group took an honest look at 
Superfund and made recommendations 
on how to improve the program. 

Also last year the Keystone group, an 
independent and diverse group of lead- 
ers from government, industry, envi- 
ronmental, and civil rights organiza- 
tions began examining Superfund. In 
late December, they completed their 
work, reaching consensus on a proposal 
that would substantially reform 
Superfund. 

This bill builds on the work and rec- 
ommendations of NACEPT and the 
Keystone groups. It recognizes the 
problems with the existing law and 
proposes fundamental solutions. It pro- 
poses changes to lower litigation costs, 
achieve more rational and quicker 
cleanups, ensure that polluters pay 
their fair share, and strengthen the 
role of the States and enhance commu- 
nity involvement. It represents an ex- 
cellent start for congressional action. 

FAIR SHARE LIABILITY 

One of the most troubling parts of 
Superfund is its unfair and highly liti- 
gious liability system. In 1980, when we 
passed Superfund we had hoped to 
quickly and cost-effectively clean up 
our Nation’s most toxic dumps. To ac- 
complish this task, we gave the Envi- 
ronmental Protection Agency broad 
legal authority to order any polluter at 
a site to pay for the entire cost of 
cleaning up that site. 

As it now stands, the EPA typically 
orders the larger polluters to clean up 
a site. They in turn sue smaller pollut- 
ers, and their insurance companies, to 
recover some of the costs. In the end, 
the courts determine everyone’s share. 

This liability system has become a 
cash cow for lawyers and has forced 
EPA and industry to spend more time 
and money finding culprits than clean- 
ing up contaminated sites. 

The President’s bill recognizes these 
problems and proposes a new system to 
more fairly allocate costs among pol- 
luters. Under the proposal polluters 
could use an independent arbitrator to 
determine their fair share. If they 
don’t they would be subject to the full 
force of the current liability system. 

The bill also proposes an exemption 
from Superfund entirely for the small- 
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est polluters, the so called de micromis 
parties. It proposes an expedited settle- 
ment process for small businesses, de 
minimis polluters, and municipalities 
to get them out of the Superfund sys- 
tem more quickly and more fairly by 
considering their ability to pay. And it 
caps liability facing municipal waste 
generators and transporters. 

Finally the bill proposes a new insur- 
ance settlement fund, financed by in- 
surers to substantially reduce the po- 
tential liability and litigation now fac- 
ing insurers and PRPs. 

COMMONSENSE CLEANUPS 

Although these liability reforms 
should make Superfund more fair and 


less litigious, at the heart of 
Superfund’s problems are slow, costly, 
unpredictable, ineffective, and often 


unnecessary cleanups and reluctance 
on the part of polluters to cleanup sites 
on their own, or try new technologies. 

It takes 9 years to even begin clean- 
ing up a site and decades to finish the 
job at a cost of almost $30 million per 
site. We are throwing this money down 
the drain if we try to return sites to 
pristine conditions, when that’s not 
technically feasible. Or if we cleanup 
sites where risks are negligible. The 
problem is that Cadillac remedies rob 
resources from sites where health 
threats are real and they delay all 
cleanups. 

The President’s bill seeks to change 
this. It proposes to expedite cleanups 
by focusing on the worst problems first 
rather than concentrating on every 
problem, large and small, all at once. 

It does this by proposing national 
standards that should provide busi- 
nesses with certainty and predict- 
ability. It gives polluters an incentive 
to cleanup pollution voluntarily and 
use innovative technology. It sets 
cleanup standards that are consistent 
with the type of land use at the site. It 
eliminates the controversial reason- 
able and appropriate requirements that 
have delayed cleanups. But it preserves 
legally applicable State cleanup stand- 
ards and provides a safety net to en- 
sure that highly contaminated areas, 
known as hot spots, are treated if pos- 
sible. 

ENHANCED STATE AND PUBLIC PARTICIPATION 

Finally the bill proposes to signifi- 
cantly expand the role of the public al- 
lowing citizens to participate in all 
parts of the Superfund process where 
key decisions are made. And it pro- 
poses to let States pick up and run the 
Superfund Program like they can 
under most other environmental laws. 

AN EXCELLENT START 

As I said at the outset, this proposal 
represents an excellent start for con- 
gressional action. Last year, Senator 
LAUTENBERG began the process for Sen- 
ate action by holding 9 days of 
Superfund hearings. We heard from 
dozens of experts. They told us about 
the problems with the current program 
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and offered suggestions for improve- 
ment. 

I am pleased that the proposed re- 
forms in the President’s bill seems to 
address many of the concerns raised 
during Senator LAUTENBERG’s hearings. 

Next week, on February 10, Senator 
LAUTENBERG will continue the reau- 
thorization process by holding the first 
Senate hearing on the administration’s 
bill. And as we begin consideration of 
this bill, I will pay especially close at- 
tention to four areas: 

The nonbinding allocations system— 
that system must not simply transfer 
today’s liability disputes from the 
courts to independent arbitrators. It 
must provide enough of an incentive so 
that PRP’s will want to participate. 
And it must ensure that money will be 
available to pay for orphan shares if an 
independent arbitrator decides to allo- 
cate some costs to the Fund. 

The voluntary insurance settlement 
fund—it must be both affordable 
enough to insurers who will pay into 
the fund, and large enough to entice 
PRP’s to participate in a voluntary 
settlement. 

The State delegation process—it 
must minimize Federal Government in- 
terference with States once they are 
authorized to run the Superfund Pro- 
gram. 

The cleanup goals and remedy sec- 
tion process—it must ensure that rem- 
edies will be done quickly, responsibil- 
ity, and are fully protective of human 
health and the environment. 

Let me stress one final, point. We 
have a full plate of issues before us this 
year—the crime bill, health care, and 
welfare reform, as well as clean water 
and safe drinking water reauthoriza- 
tions before my committee. 

Given these competing priorities we 
must continue to work together to 
broaden the consensus that we now 
have to fixing Superfund. In that spir- 
it, I will be working with the Adminis- 
trator, my Senate and House col- 
leagues, and with others who are com- 
mitted to Superfund reform. And I urge 
everyone to work together so that we 
can reach consensus on Superfund this 
Congress. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the administra- 
tion’s bill along with a summary be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

S. 1834 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE; TABLE OF CONTENTS 

(a) SHORT TITLE.—This act may be cited as 
the Superfund Reform Act of 1994”, 

(b) TABLE OF CONTENTS.— 

Sec. 1. Short title; table of contents. 


TITLE I—COMMUNITY PARTICIPATION AND 
HUMAN HEALTH 


Sec. 101. Purposes and objectives. 
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Sec. 102. Early, direct and meaningful com- 

munity participation. 

Sec. 103. Community working groups. 

. 104. Citizen information and access of- 

fices. 

105. Response to comments. 

. 106. Multiple sources of risk demonstra- 

tion projects. 

. 107. Assessing risks from multiple 
sources. 

. Multiple sources of risk in priority 
setting. 

. Disease registry and medical care 
providers. 

. Substance profiles. 

. Determining health effects. 

Public health and related health 
activities at National Priorities 
List sites. 

. Health studies. 

. Distribution of materials to health 
professionals and medical cen- 
ters. 

. Grant awards/contracts/community 
assistance activities. 

. Public health recommendations in 
remedial actions. 

. Agency for Toxic Substances and 
Disease Registry notification. 

TITLE I—STATES ROLES 


. State authority. 

. Transfer of authorities. 

. State role in determination of re- 
medial action taken. 

. State assurances. 

. Siting. 

. The National Priorities List. 

. The State Registry. 


TITLE ІП--УОПОМТАНҮ RESPONSE 


. 301. Purposes and objectives. 
Sec. 302. State voluntary response program. 
Sec. 303. Site characterization program. 


TITLE IV—LIABILITY AND ALLOCATION 


Sec. 401. Response authorities. 

Sec. 402. Compliance with administrative or- 
ders. 

Sec. 403. Limitations to liability for re- 
sponse costs. 

Sec. 404. Liability. 

Sec. 405. Civil proceedings. 

Sec. 406. Limitations on contribution ac- 
tions. 

Sec. 407. Scope of rulemaking authority. 

Sec. 408. Enhancement of settlement au- 
thorities. 

Бес. 409. Allocation procedures. 

TITLE V—REMEDY SELECTION 

Sec. 501. Purposes and objectives. 

Sec. 502. Cleanup standards and levels. 

Sec. 503. Remedy selection. 

Sec. 504. Miscellaneous amendments to sec- 
tion 121. 

Sec. 505. Response authorities. 

Sec. 506. Removal actions. 

Sec. 507. Transition. 

TITLE VI—MISCELLANEOUS 

Sec. 601. Interagency agreements at mixed 
ownership and mixed 
responsibilty facilities. 

Sec. 602. Transfers of uncontaminated prop- 
erty. 

Sec. 603. Agreements to transfer by deed. 
Sec. 604. Alternative or innovative treat- 
ment technologies. 

Sec. 605. Definitions. 
Sec. 606. Conforming amendment. 
TITLE VII—FUNDING 
Sec. 701. Authorizations of appropriations. 
Sec. 702. Orphan share funding. 
Sec. 703. Agency for Toxic Substances and 


Disease Registry. 
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Sec. 704. Limitations on research, develop- 
ment and demonstration pro- 


grams. 
705. Authorization of appropriations 


Sec. 
from general revenues. 

Sec. 706. Additional limitations. 

TITLE VIII—INSURANCE 

Sec. 801. Short title. 

Sec. 802, Environmental Insurance Resolu- 
tion Fund. 

Sec. 803. Financial statements, audits, in- 
vestigations, and inspections. 

Sec. 804. Stay of pending litigation. 

Sec. 805. Sunset provisions. 

Sec. 806. Sovereign immunity of the United 
States. 

Sec. 807. Effective date. 

TITLE IX—TAX 

Sec. 901. Amendments to the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1986. 

Sec. 902. Environmental fees and assess- 
ments on insurance companies. 

Sec. 903. Funding provisions for Environ- 
mental Insurance Resolution 
Fund. 

Sec. 904. Resolution Fund not subject to tax. 


TITLE I—COMMUNITY PARTICIPATION 
AND HUMAN HEALTH 
БЕС. 101. PURPOSES AND OBJECTIVES. 

The purposes and objectives of the commu- 
nity participation activities required by this 
title are to— 

(a) inform citizens and elected officials at 
all levels of government of the existence and 
status of facilities listed on the National Pri- 
ority List and contaminated sites identified 
on State Registries (as established by sec- 
tion 207 of this Act); 

(b) provide citizens with information re- 
garding the Superfund identification and 
cleanup process and maintain lists of tech- 
nical, health and other relevant experts li- 
censed or located in the state who are avail- 
able to assist the community; 

(c) ensure wide dissemination of and access 
to information in a manner that is easily un- 
derstood by the community, considering any 
unique cultural needs of the community, in- 
cluding presentation of information orally 
and distribution of information in languages 
other than English; and 

(4) ensure that the President is aware of 
and considers the views of affected commu- 
nities. 

SEC. 102. EARLY, DIRECT AND MEANINGFUL COM- 
MUNITY PARTICIPATION. 

(a) Section 117(е)(1) of the Comprehensive 
Environmental Response, Compensation, and 
Liability Act of 1980, referred to in this Act 
as the Act“ (42 U.S.C. 9617) is amended by 
amending the first sentence to read as fol- 
lows— 

“(1) AUTHORITY.—Subject to such amounts 
as are provided in appropriations Acts and in 
accordance with rules promulgated by the 
President, the President may make grants or 
services available to any group of individuals 
which may be affected by a release or threat- 
ened release of a hazardous substance or pol- 
lutant, or contaminant at or from a facility 
where there is significant response action 
under this Act including, a site assessment, 
remedial investigation/feasibility study, or 
other removal or remedial action.“. 

(b) Section 117(e) of the Act is amended by 
striking paragraph (2) and inserting in the 
following— 

“(2) Amount. 

“The amount of any grants or services 
may not exceed $50,000 for a single recipient 
of grants or services. The President may 
waive the $50,000 limitation in any case 
where such waiver is necessary to carry out 
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the purposes of this subsection. Each recipi- 
ent of grants or services shall be required, as 
a condition of the grants or services, to con- 
tribute at least 20 percent of the total costs 
of the technical assistance for which such 
grants and services are made. The President 
may waive the 20 percent contribution re- 
quirement if the grants or services recipient 
demonstrates financial need, and such waiv- 
er is necessary to facilitate public participa- 
tion in the selection of remedial action at 
the facility. Not more than one award or 
grants or services may be made with respect 
to a single facility, but the grants or services 
may be renewed to facilitate public partici- 
pation at all stages of remedial action.“. 

(c) Section 117 of the Act (42 U.S.C. 9617) is 
amended by adding after subsection (e) the 
following new subsections— 

(0 EARLY, DIRECT AND MEANINGFUL COM- 
MUNITY INVOLVEMENT.—President shall pro- 
vide for early, direct and meaningful com- 
munity involvement in each significant 
phase of response activities taken under this 
Act. The President shall provide the commu- 
nity with access to information necessary to 
develop meaningful comments on critical de- 
cisions regarding facility characterization, 
risks posed by the facility, and selection of 
removal and remedial actions. The President 
shall consider the views, preferences and rec- 
ommendations of the affected community re- 
garding all aspects of the response activities, 
including the acceptability to the commu- 
nity of achieving background levels. 

(6) INFORMATION TO BE DISSEMINATED.—In 
addition to other information the President 
considers appropriate, the President shall 
ensure that the community is provided infor- 
mation on the following— 

“(1) the availability of a Technical Assist- 
ance Grant (TAG) under subsection (e), di- 
rections on completing the TAG application, 
and the details of the application process; 

“(2) the possibility (where relevant) that 
members of a community may qualify to re- 
ceive an alternative water supply or reloca- 
tion assistance; 

3) the Superfund process, and rights of 
private citizens and public interest or com- 
munity groups; 

“(4) the potential for or existence of a 
Community Working Group (CWG) estab- 
lished under subsection (i) (as added by the 
Superfund Reform Act of 1994); and 

“(5) an objective description of the facili- 
ty’s location and characteristics, the con- 
taminants present, the known exposure 
pathways, and the steps being taken to as- 
sess the risk presented by the facility. 

ch) PROCESS FOR INVOLVEMENT.—As early 
as practicable after site discovery, the Presi- 
dent shall provide regular, direct, and mean- 
ingful community involvement in all phases 
of the response activities at the facility, in- 
cluding— 

(1) SITE ASSESSMENT.—Whenever prac- 
ticable, during the site assessment, the 
President shall solicit and evaluate the con- 
cerns and interests of the community likely 
affected by the facility. The evaluation may 
consist of face-to-face community surveys, a 
minimum of one public meeting, written re- 
sponses to significant concerns, and other 
appropriate participatory activities. 

“(2) REMEDIAL INVESTIGATION/FEASIBILITY 
STUDY.—During the remedial investigation 
and feasibility study, the President shall so- 
licit the views and preferences of the com- 
munity on the remediation and disposition 
of the hazardous substances, pollutants or 
contaminants at the site. The community’s 
views and preferences shall be described in 
the remedial investigation and feasibility 
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study and considered іп the development of 
remedial alternatives for the facility.“ 
БЕС. 103. COMMUNITY WORKING GROUPS. 

Section 117 of the Act (42 U.S.C. 9617) is 
amended by adding after subsection (h) (as 
added by this Act) the following new sub- 
section— 

„ COMMUNITY WORKING GROUPS.— 

“(1) CREATION AND RESPONSIBILITIES.—The 
President shall provide the opportunity to 
establish a representative public forum, 
known as a Community Working Group 
(CWG), to achieve direct, regular and mean- 
ingful consultation with community mem- 
bers throughout all stages of a response ac- 
tion. The President shall consult with the 
CWG at each significant phase of the reme- 
dial process. 

“(2) INFORMATION CLEARINGHOUSE.—The 
CWG shall serve as a facility information 
clearinghouse for the community. In addi- 
tion to maintaining records of facility status 
and lists of active citizen groups and avail- 
able experts, the CWG shall also be a reposi- 
tory for health assessment information and 
other related health data. 

(3) LAND USE RECOMMENDATIONS.—To es- 
tablish land use expectations more reliably, 
and obtain greater community support for 
remedial decisions affecting future land use, 
the President shall consult with the CWG on 
а regular basis throughout the remedy selec- 
tion process regarding reasonably antici- 
pated future use of land at the facility. The 
CWG may offer recommendations to the 
President at any time during the response 
activities at the facility on the reasonably 
anticipated future use of land at the facility, 
taking into account development possibili- 
ties and future waste management needs. 
The President shall not be bound by any rec- 
ommendation of the CWG. However, when 
the CWG achieves substantial agreement on 
the reasonably anticipated future use of the 
land at the facility, the President shall give 
substantial weight to that recommendation. 
In cases where there is substantive disagree- 
ment within the CWG over a recommenda- 
tion regarding the reasonably anticipated fu- 
ture use of land at the facility, the President 
shall seek to reconcile the differences. In the 
event of continued substantive disagree- 
ment, substantial weight shall be given to 
the views of the residents of the affected 
community. Should the President make a de- 
termination that is inconsistent with a CWG 
recommendation on the reasonably antici- 
pated future use of land at the facility, the 
President shall issue a written reason for the 
inconsistency. 

“(4) MEMBERS.—CWG membership shall not 
exceed twenty persons. CWG members shall 
serve without pay. Nominations for CWG 
membership shall be solicited and accepted 
by the President. Selection of CWG members 
shall be made by the President. In selecting 
citizen participants for the CWG, the Presi- 
dent shall provide notice and an opportunity 
to participate in CWGs to persons who poten- 
tially are affected by facility contamination 
in the community. Special efforts shall be 
made to ensure that the composition of 
CWGs reflects a balanced representation of 
all those interested in facility remediation. 
In general, it shall be appropriate for the 
President to offer members of the following 
groups representation on a CWG— 

“(A) Residents and/or landowners who live 
on or have property immediately adjacent to 
or near the facility, or who may be directly 
affected by releases from the facility, with a 
minimum of one representative of the recipi- 
ent a grant for technical assistance, if any, 
awarded under subsection (e); 
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“(В) Persons who, although not physically 
as close to the facility as those in the group 
identified in subparagraph (A), may be po- 
tentially affected by releases from the facil- 
ity; 

“(С) Members of the local medical commu- 
nity who have resided in the community for 
at least five years; 

D) Representatives of Indian tribes; 

“(Е) Representatives of citizens, environ- 
mental or public interest groups with mem- 
bers residing in the community; 

“(Е) Local government officials; 

8) Workers at the facility who will be in- 
volved in actual cleanup operations; 

) Persons at the facility during re- 
sponse actions; 

(J) Facility owners and the significant 
PRPs, who, whenever practicable, represent 
a balance of interests; and, 

J) Members of the local business commu- 
nity. 

(5) OTHER COMMUNITY VIEWS.—The exist- 

ence of a CWG shall not affect or diminish 

any other obligation of the President to con- 

sider the views of any person in selecting re- 

sponse actions under this Act.“ 

SEC, 104, CITIZEN INFORMATION AND ACCESS 
OFFICES. 


Section 117 of the Act (42 U.S.C. 9617) is 
amended by adding after subsection (i) (as 
added by this Act) the following new sub- 
section— 

“()) CITIZEN INFORMATION AND ACCESS OF- 
FICES.— 

“(1) CREATION AND RESPONSIBILITIES.—The 
Administrator shall ensure that an independ- 
ent Citizen Information and Access Office 
(CIAO) is established in each state and on 
each tribal land affected by a National Prior- 
ities List facility. 

“(2) PRIMARY FUNCTIONS.—The primary 
functions of each CIAO shall be to— 

“(А) Inform citizens and elected officials 
at all levels of government of the existence 
and status of National Priorities List facili- 
ties in the state; 

B) Provide citizens with information 
about each phase of the Superfund process, 
including the site identification, assessment 
and cleanup phases; 

“(С) Ensure wide distribution of informa- 
tion that is easily understood by citizens; 

D) Serve as a state-wide, or tribal land- 
wide clearinghouse of information; and 

(E) Assist in the Administrator’s efforts 
to notify, nominate, and select potential 
Community Working Group members.“. 

SEC. 105, RESPONSE TO COMMENTS. 

Section 117(a) (42 U.S.C. 9617(a)) of the Act 
is amended by striking both оГ” from the 
phrase immediately preceding paragraph (1) 
and by inserting after paragraph (2) the fol- 
lowing new paragraph— 

(3) Consider the recommendations of any 
Community Working Group, community 
members and Technical Assistance Grant re- 
cipients established for the facility pursuant 
to this section. Provide, in writing a re- 
sponse to each significant comment received 
during the public comment period. The writ- 
ten response shall include an explanation of 
how the lead agency has used or rejected sig- 
nificant comments of the Community Work- 
ing Group in its final decision.”’. 

SEC. 106. MULTIPLE SOURCES OF RISK DEM- 
ONSTRATION PROJECTS. 

Section 117 of the Act (42 U.S.C. 9617) is 
amended by adding after subsection (j) (as 
added by this Act) the following new sub- 
section— 

(К) MULTIPLE SOURCES OF RISK DEM- 
ONSTRATION PROJECTS.— 

“(1) ІМ GENERAL.—The Administrator shall 
select at least 10 demonstration projects to 
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be implemented over a five year period, re- 
lating to the identification, assessment, 
Management of, and response to, multiple 
sources of risk in and around designated fa- 
cilities. These demonstration projects will 
examine various approaches to protect com- 
munities exposed to such multiple sources of 
risk. The Administrator shall promulgate 
regulations that set forth the criteria by 
which demonstration projects will be se- 
lected. 

“(2) ADDITIONAL HEALTH BENEFITS.—In the 
course of conducting these demonstration 
projects, if a distinct pattern of adverse 
health effects is identified in the surround- 
ing community, the Administrator shall con- 
sider the provision of additional health bene- 
fits to the affected community, in an effort 
to improve community health and welfare. 
Additional benefits may include services 
such as consultations on health information 
and health screening, the kind and availabil- 
ity of which will be set forth in regulations 
promulgated by the Administrator. These 
benefits shall not duplicate any activities al- 
ready undertaken at those facilities by the 
Agency for Toxic Substances and Disease 
Registry under Section 104(i) of this Act. 

“(8) MULTIPLE SOURCES OF RISK.—For the 
purposes of this section, the term “multiple 
sources of гівк” means— 

“(A) health risks from the existence of and 
exposure to hazardous substances in the vi- 
cinity of a facility for which a response ac- 
tion under this Act is considered, which may 
present risks to persons who are also at risk 
due to conditions at such a facility; or 

„B) health risks from releases ог threat- 
ened releases of a hazardous substance, pol- 
lutant or contaminant from facilities, per- 
mitted or otherwise, in the vicinity of a fa- 
cility for which a response action under this 
Act is being considered, which may present 
risks to persons who are also at risk due to 
the specific facility for which a response ac- 
tion is being considered. 

(4) CONSISTENCY WITH DESIGNATION OF 
EMPOWERMENT ZONES.—The Administrator 
shall, to the maximum extent practicable, 
select locations for conducting demonstra- 
tion projects under this subsection that coin- 
cide with areas which have been identified as 
empowerment zones under the Omnibus 
Budget Reconciliation Act of 1994 (P.L. 103- 


). 

“(5) RIGHT ТО PETITION.—Any person may 
petition the Administrator to conduct a 
demonstration project under this subsection 
at a specified location. Without regard to 
paragraph (4), the Administrator may grant 
such a petition if: 

“(А) the petition sets out a reasonable 
basis in fact that the population residing in 
the vicinity of the specified location may be 
exposed to multiple sources of risk as de- 
scribed in paragraph (3) and; 

B) the petition otherwise meets the re- 
quirements of regulations promulgated by 
the Administrator which set forth the cri- 
teria by which demonstration projects will 
be selected. 

“(6) REVIEWS ОҒ PETITIONS.—The Adminis- 
trator’s determinations and reviews of peti- 
tions under this subsection are committed to 
the Administrator's unreviewable discretion. 

“(7) INTERAGENCY COORDINATION.—The Ad- 
ministrator shall coordinate with other de- 
partments or agencies as necessary in carry- 
ing out the responsibilities of this sub- 
section.“. 

БЕС. 107. ASSESSING RISKS FROM MULTIPLE 
SOURCES. 

Section 105(a) of the Act (42 U.S.C. 9605(a)) 
is amended by adding after paragraph (10) 
the following new paragraph— 
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“(11) standards and procedures for assess- 
ing the risks, and the cumulative impact of 
such risks, posed by the release or threat- 
ened release of hazardous substances, or pol- 
lutants, or contaminants from multiple 
sources of risk (as described in section 
1170 Х3) of this Act) in and around a facility, 
for utilization in response actions authorized 
by this Act. The demonstration projects au- 
thorized under subsection 117(1) of this Act 
shall be used to help meet the requirements 
of this subsection.”’. 

БЕС. 108. MULTIPLE SOURCES OF RISK IN PRIOR- 
ITY SETTING. 


Section 105(a)(8)(A) of the Act (42 U.S.C. 
9605(a)(8)(A)) is amended by adding in the 
last sentence before “and other appropriate 
factors“ the following: the presence of mul- 
tiple sources of risk (described in section 
117(1)(3) of this Act) to affected commu- 
nities,’’. 

SEC. 109. DISEASE REGISTRY AND MEDICAL CARE 
PROVIDERS. 


Section 104(1)(1) of the Act (42 U.S.C. 
9604(i)(1)) is amended— 

(a) by amending subparagraph (A) to read 
as follows— 

“(А) in cooperation with the States, for 
scientific purposes and public health pur- 
poses, establish and maintain a national reg- 
istry of persons exposed to toxic sub- 
вбапсев;”; and 

(b) by amending subparagraph (E) by strik- 
ing “admissions to hospitals and other facili- 
ties and services operated or provided by the 
Public Health Service” and by inserting: “ге- 
ferral to accredited medical care providers’’. 
SEC, 110, SUBSTANCE PROFILES. 

Section 104(1)(3) of the Act (42 U.S.C. 
9604(i)(3)) is amended by amending the para- 
graph beginning Any toxicological profile 
or revision thereof" to read as follows 

“Any toxicological profile or revision 
thereof shall reflect the Administrator of 
ATSDR's assessment of all relevant toxi- 
cological testing which has been peer re- 
viewed. The profiles prepared under this 
paragraph shall be for those substances high- 
est on the list of priorities under paragraph 
(2) for which profiles have not previously 
been prepared or for substances not on the 
listing but which have been found at non-Na- 
tional Priorities List facilities and which 
have been determined by ATSDR to be of 
critical health concern. Profiles required 
under this paragraph shall be revised and re- 
published as necessary, based on scientific 
need. Such profiles shall be provided to the 
States and made available to other inter- 
ested parties.“ 

SEC. 111. DETERMINING HEALTH EFFECTS. 

Section 104(1)(5) of the Act (42 U.S.C. 
9604(i)(5)) is amended— 

(a) in subparagraph (A) by— 

(1) striking “designed to determine the 
health effects (and techniques for develop- 
ment of methods to determine such health 
effects) for such substance” and inserting 
“conducted directly or by means such as co- 
operative agreements and grants with appro- 
priate public and nonprofit institutions. The 
research shall be designed to determine the 
health effects (and techniques for develop- 
ment of methods to determine such health 
effects) of the substance“; and 

(2) redesignating clause (iv) as “(у)”, strik- 
ing and“ after clause (iii), and by inserting 
new clause (iv) to read as follows— 

“(iv) laboratory and other studies which 
can lead to the development of innovative 
techniques for predicting organ-specific, 
site-specific, and system-specific acute and 
chronic toxicity; and“: and 

(b) striking subparagraph (D). 
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БЕС. 112. PUBLIC HEALTH AND PELATED HEALTH 
ACTIVITIES AT NPL FACILITIES. 

Section 104(1)(6) of the Act (42 U.S.C. 
9604(1)(6)) is amended by 

(a) amending subparagraph (A) to read as 
follows— 

„A) The Administrator of ATSDR shall 
perform a public health assessment or relat- 
ed health activity for each facility on the 
National Priorities List established under 
section 105 of this Act. The public health as- 
sessment or related health activity shall be 
completed for each facility proposed for in- 
clusion on the National Priorities List not 
later than one year after the date of proposal 
for inclusion, including those facilities 
owned by any department, agency, or instru- 
mentality of the United States. “; and 

(b) in subparagraph (H), striking health 
assessment“ and such assessment“ each 
place that they appear and inserting public 
health assessment or related health activ- 
ісу”. 

SAC. 113. HEALTH STUDIES. 

Section 104(i)(7)(A) of the Act (42 U.S.C. 
9604(i)(7)(A)) is amended to read as follows 

“(А) Whenever in the judgment of the Ad- 
ministrator of ATSDR it is appropriate on 
the basis of the results of a public health as- 
sessment or on the basis of other appropriate 
information, the Administrator of ATSDR 
shall conduct a human health study of expo- 
sure or other health effects for selected 
groups or individuals in order to determine 
the desirability of conducting full scale epi- 
demiologic or other health studies of the en- 


tire exposed population.“. 

БЕС. 114. DISTRIBUTION ОҒ MATERIALS ТО 
HEALTH PROFESSIONALS AND MEDI- 
CAL CENTERS. 


Section 104(1)(14) of the Act (42 U.S.C. 
9604(1)(14)) is amended to read as follows— 

“(14) In implementing this subsection and 
other health-related provisions of this Act in 
cooperation with the States, the Adminis- 
trator of ATSDR shall— 

“(A) assemble, develop as necessary, and 
distribute to the States, medical colleges, 
physicians, nursing institutions, nurses, and 
other health professionals and medical cen- 
ters, appropriate educational materials (in- 
cluding short courses) on the medical sur- 
veillance, screening, and methods of preven- 
tion, diagnosis and treatment of injury or 
disease related to exposure to hazardous sub- 
stances (giving priority to those listed in 
paragraph (2)), through means the Adminis- 
trator of ATSDR considers appropriate; and 

“(В) assemble, develop as necessary, and 
distribute to the general public and to at- 
risk populations appropriate educational 
materials and other information on human 
health effects of hazardous substances. 

SEC. 115. GRANT AWARDS/CONTRACTS/COMMU- 
NITY ASSISTANCE ACTIVITIES. 

Section 104(1)(15) of the Act (42 U.S.C. 
9604(1)(15)) is amended by 

(a) inserting “(А)” before “Тһе activities”; 

(b) striking cooperative agreements with 
States (or political subdivisions thereof)” 
and inserting: “grants, cooperative agree- 
ments, or contracts with States (or political 
subdivisions thereof), other appropriate pub- 
lic authorities, public or private institu- 
tions, colleges, and universities, and profes- 
sional associations,”’; 

(с) in the second sentence, inserting pub- 
lic” before health assessments“; and 

(d) adding а new subparagraph as follows 

„B) When a public health assessment ог 
related health activity is conducted at a fa- 
cility on, or a release being evaluated for in- 
clusion on the National Priorities List, the 
Administrator of ATSDR may provide the 
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assistance specified in this paragraph to pub- 

lic or private non-profit entities, individuals, 

and community-based groups who may be af- 

fected by the release or threatened release of 

hazardous substances in the environment.“. 

SEC. 116. PUBLIC HEALTH RECOMMENDATIONS 
IN REMEDIAL ACTIONS, 

Section 121(с) of the Act (42 U.S.C. 9621(с)) 
is amended by inserting after the phrase “ге- 
medial action” the second time it appears 
the following— 

„ including public health recommenda- 
tions and decisions resulting from activities 
under section 104(1),”. 

SEC. 117. ATSDR NOTIFICATION. 

Section 122 of the Act (42 U.S.C. 9622) is 
amended by inserting after subsection (m) 
the following new subsection— 

“(п) NOTIFICATION OF ATSDR.—When the 
Agency for Toxic Substances and Disease 
Registry (ATSDR) has conducted health re- 
lated response activities pursuant to section 
104(i) in response to a release or threatened 
release of any hazardous substance that is 
the subject of negotiations under this sec- 
tion, the President shall notify ATSDR of 
the negotiations and shall encourage the 
participation of ATSDR in the negotia- 
tions."’. 

TITLE U—STATE ROLES 
БЕС. 201. STATE AUTHORITY. 

(a) Title I of the Act (42 U.S.C. 9600 et.seq.) 
is amended by adding after section 126 the 
following new section— 

“SEC, 127. STATE AUTHORITY. 

“(а) STATE PROGRAM AUTHORIZATION.— 

“(1) ІМ GENERAL.—At any time after the 
promulgation of the criteria required by 
paragraph (3) of this subsection, a State may 
apply to the Administrator to carry out, 
under its own legal authorities, response ac- 
tions and enforcement activities at all facili- 
ties listed or proposed for listing on the Na- 
tional Priorities List, or certain categories 
of facilities listed or proposed for listing on 
the National Priorities List, within the 
State. This section shall not apply to any fa- 
cility owned or operated by a department, 
agency, or instrumentality of the United 
States listed on the National Priorities List 
if, on the date of enactment of the Superfund 
Reform Act of 1994, an interagency agree- 
ment for such facility has been entered into 
pursuant to section 120(a)(2). 

“(2) REQUIREMENTS FOR AUTHORIZATION.—If 
the Administrator determines that the State 
possesses the legal authority, technical capa- 
bility, and resources necessary to conduct 
response actions and enforcement activities 
in a manner that is substantially consistent 
with this Act and the National Contingency 
Plan at the facilities listed or proposed for 
listing on the National Priorities List for 
which it seeks authorization, the Adminis- 
trator, pursuant to a contract or agreement 
entered into between the Administrator and 
the State, may authorize the State to as- 
sume the responsibilities established under 
this Act at all such facilities or categories of 
facilities. Except as otherwise provided in 
this Act, such responsibilities include, but 
are not limited to, responding to a release or 
threatened release of a hazardous substance 
or pollutant or contaminant; selecting re- 
sponse actions; expending the Fund in 
amounts authorized by the Administrator to 
finance response activities; and taking en- 
forcement actions, including cost recovery 
actions to recover Fund expenditures made 
by the State. In an application for authoriza- 
tion, a State shall acknowledge its respon- 
sibility to address all response actions at the 
facilities for which it seeks authorization. 
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“(8) PROMULGATION OF REGULATIONS.—The 
Administrator shall issue regulations to de- 
termine a State’s eligibility for authoriza- 
tion and establish a process and criteria for 
withdrawal of such an authorization. At a 
minimum, a State must demonstrate— 

(A) that it has a process for allocating li- 
ability among potentially responsible parties 
that is substantially consistent with section 
122a of this Act (as added by the Superfund 
Reform Act of 1994); 

(B) that it provides for public participation 
in a manner that is substantially consistent 
with section 117 of this Act and the National 
Contingency Plan; 

(C) that it provides for selection and con- 
duct of response actions in a manner that is 
substantially consistent with section 121 of 
this Act; and 

(D) that it provides for notification of and 
coordination with trustees in a manner that 
is substantially consistent with section 
104(b)(2) and section 122(j)(1) of this Act. 

„b) REFERRAL OF RESPONSIBILITIES.— 

“(1) ІМ GENERAL.—At any time after the 
promulgation of the criteria required by 
paragraph (3) of this subsection, a State may 
apply to the Administrator to carry out, 
under its own legal authorities, response ac- 
tions at a specific facility or facilities listed 
or proposed for listing on the National Prior- 
ities List, within the State. 

“(2) REQUIREMENTS FOR REFERRAL.—If the 
Administrator determines that the State 
possesses the legal authority, technical capa- 
bility, and resources necessary to conduct 
response actions and enforcement activities 
in a manner substantially consistent with 
this Act and the National Contingency Plan 
at the facilities listed or proposed for listing 
on the National Priorities List facilities for 
which it seeks referral, the Administrator, 
pursuant to a contract or agreement entered 
into between the Administrator and the 
State, may refer the responsibilities estab- 
lished under this Act to the State for the fa- 
cilities for which the State seeks referral. 
Except as otherwise provided in this Act, 
such responsibilities include, but are not 
limited to, responding to a release or threat- 
ened release of a hazardous substance or pol- 
lutant or contaminant; selecting response 
actions; expending the Fund in amounts au- 
thorized by the Administrator to finance re- 
sponse activites; and taking enforcement ac- 
tions, including cost recovery actions to re- 
cover Fund expenditures made by the State. 

“(8) PROMULGATION OF REGULATIONS.—The 
Administrator shall promulgate regulations 
to determine a State’s eligibility for referral 
and establish a process and criteria for with- 
drawal of such referral. At a minimum, a 
State must demonstrate that it meets the 
requirements described in subsection (a)(3). 

“(с) AUTHORIZED USE ОҒ FUND.—At facili- 
ties listed on the National Priorities List for 
which a State is authorized under subsection 
(a), and at facilities listed on the National 
Priorities List which are referred to a State 
under subsection (b), the State shall be eligi- 
ble for response action financing from the 
Fund. The Administrator shall ensure that 
all allocations of the Fund to the States for 
the purpose of undertaking site-specific re- 
sponse actions are based primarily on the 
relative risks to human health and the envi- 
ronment posed by the facilities eligible for 
funding. The amount of Fund financing for a 
State-selected response action at a facility 
listed on the National Priorities List shall— 

“(1) take into account the number and fi- 
nancial viability of parties identified as po- 
tentially liable for response costs at such fa- 
cility, and 
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“(2) be limited to the amount necessary to 
achieve a level of response that is not more 
stringent than that required under this Act. 
A State also may obtain Fund financing to 
develop and enhance its capacity to under- 
take response actions and enforcement ac- 
tivities. The Administrator shall establish 
specific criteria for allocating expenditures 
from the Fund among States for the pur- 
poses of undertaking response actions and 
enforcement activities at referred and State- 
authorized facilities, and building state ca- 
pacities to undertake such response actions 
and enforcement activities. The Adminis- 
trator shall develop a program and provide 
an appropriate level of Fund financing to as- 
sist Indian tribes in developing and enhanc- 
ing their capabilities to conduct response ac- 
tions and enforcement activities. 

“(4) STATE CosT SHARE.—As provided іп 
section 104(сХЗХВ) of this Act (as added by 
the Superfund Reform Act of 1994), a State 
shall pay or assure payment of 15 percent of 
the costs of all response actions and program 
support or other costs for which the State re- 
ceives funds from the Fund under this sec- 
tion. An Indian tribe authorized to conduct a 
response actions and enforcement activities 
or to which facilities have been referred 
under this section is not subject to the cost- 
share requirement of this subsection. 

(e) TERMS AND CONDITIONS; COST RECOV- 
ERY.—A contract or agreement for a State 
authorization or referral under this section 
is subject to such terms and conditions as 
the Administrator prescribes. The terms and 
conditions shall include requirements for 
periodic auditing and reporting of State ex- 
penditures from the Fund. The contract or 
agreement may cover a specific facility, a 
category of facilities, or all facilities listed 
or proposed to be listed on the National Pri- 
orities List in the State. The contract or 
agreement shall require the State to seek 
cost recovery, as contemplated by this Act, 
of all expenditures from the Fund. Five per- 
cent of the monies recovered by the State 
may be retained by the State for use in its 
hazardous substance response program, and 
the remainder shall be returned to the Fund. 
Before making further allocations from the 
Fund to any State, the Administrator shall 
take into consideration the effectiveness of 
the State’s enforcement program and cost 
recovery efforts. 

(f) ENFORCEMENT ОҒ AGREEMENTS.—If the 
Administrator enters into a contract or 
agreement with a State pursuant to this sec- 
tion, and the State fails to comply with any 
terms and conditions of the contract or 
agreement, the Administrator, after provid- 
ing sixty days notice, may withdraw the 
State authorization or referral, or seek in 
the appropriate federal district court to en- 
force the contract or agreement to recover 
any funds advanced or any costs incurred be- 
cause of the breach of the contract or agree- 
ment by the State. 

“(6) MORE STRINGENT STATE STANDARDS.— 
Under either an authorization or referral, a 
State may select a response action that 
achieves a level of cleanup that is more 
stringent than required under section 121(d) 
of this Act if the State agrees to pay for the 
incremental increase in response cost attrib- 
utable to achieving the more stringent 
cleanup level. Neither the Fund nor any 
party liable for response costs shall incur 
costs in excess of those necessary to achieve 
a level of cleanup required under section 
121(d) of this Act. 

“(һ) OPPORTUNITY FOR PUBLIC COMMENT.— 
The Administrator shall make available, for 
public review and comment, applications for 
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authorization under subsection (a) and appli- 
cations for referral under subsection (b). The 
Administrator shall not approve or withdraw 
authorization or referral from a State unless 
the Administrator notifies the State, and 
makes public, in writing, the reasons for 
such approval or withdrawal. 

(i) PERIODIC REVIEW OF AUTHORIZED STATE 
PROGRAMS AND REFERRALS.—The Adminis- 
trator shall conduct a periodic review of au- 
thorized State programs and referrals to de- 
termine, among other things, whether— 

“(1) the response actions were selected and 
conducted in a manner that was substan- 
tially consistent with this Act, the National 
Contingency Plan, and the contract or agree- 
ment between the Administrator and the 
State; 

“(2) the State response costs financed by 
Fund expenditures were incurred in the man- 
ner agreed to by the State, in accordance 
with the contract or agreement between the 
Administrator and the State; and 

“(8) the State’s cost recovery efforts and 
other enforcement efforts were concluded in 
accordance with the contract or agreement 
between the Administrator and the State. 
The Administrator, in consultation with the 
States, shall develop specific criteria for 
periodic reviews of authorized State pro- 
grams and referrals. The Administrator shall 
establish a mechanism to make the periodic 
State reviews available to the public. 

J) MODIFICATION ОҒ RESPONSE.—At а fa- 
cility for which a State selects a response ac- 
tion under an authorization or a referral, the 
State shall afford the opportunity for public 
participation in a manner that is substan- 
tially consistent with the requirements of 
section 117(00)-(1) of this Act, and shall give 
notice of and a copy of the proposed plan for 
response action to the Administrator. The 
State also shall give prompt written notice 
and a copy of the final decision in selecting 
the response action to the Administrator. 
Within 90 days from the date of receipt of 
such notice and final response action deci- 
sion from the State, the Administrator may 
issue a notice of a request to modify the 
State-selected remedy. The Administrator's 
notice shall be in writing and shall set forth 
basis for the Administrator’s position, and 
the final date for responding to the Adminis- 
trator's request, which shall be по less than 
90 days from the date of the notice. If the 
State’s response does not resolve the Admin- 
istrator’s concerns to the Administrator’s 
satisfaction, the Administrator may with- 
hold the distribution of Fund monies for the 
selected response action or may withdraw all 
or part of the State’s authorization or refer- 
ral. 

(1) EFFECT OF SECTION.—The President 
shall retain authority to take response ac- 
tions at facilities listed or proposed for list- 
ing on the National Priorities List that are 
not being addressed by a State under an au- 
thorization or referral pursuant to this sec- 
tion. At facilities listed or proposed for list- 
ing on the National Priorities List that are 
being addressed by a State under either an 
authorization or a referral, the President 
may take response actions that the Presi- 
dent determines necessary to protect human 
health or the environment, if the State fails, 
after a request by the Administrator to take 
such response actions in a timely manner. A 
State does not have the authority, except 
pursuant to this section, to take or order a 
response action, or any other action relating 
to releases or threatened releases, at any fa- 
cility listed or proposed for listing on the 
National Priorities List. This section does 
not effect the authority of the United States 
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under this Act to seek cost recovery for 
costs incurred by the United States. 

(b) TRANSITION AND CONFORMING AMEND- 
MENTS.— 

(1) Sections 104(c)(5), 104(c)(7), 104(d)(1) and 
104(d)(2) of the Act are each amended by in- 
serting after the heading in each paragraph 
the following This paragraph applies only 
to response actions for which a Record of De- 
cision or other decision document is signed 
before the date of enactment of the 
Superfund Reform Act of 1994 and response 
actions covered by a contract or agreement 
for which a State has selected, pursuant to 
the option provided in subsection (c)(3)(C) (as 
added by the Superfund Reform Act of 1994), 
the funding requirements set forth in sub- 
section (с)(3)(А) (as amended by Superfund 
Reform Act of 1994).”; 

(2) Section 114(a) of the Act is amended by 
striking Nothing“ and inserting—‘Except 
as otherwise provided in this Act, noting”; 

(3) Section 12(f)(1) of the Act is amended by 
striking the existing provisions and insert- 
ing— The President may repeal, no earlier 
than one year after the promulgation of final 
regulations under sections 127(a)(3) and 
127(b)(3), the regulations issued under this 
paragraph prior to the date of enactment of 
the Superfund Reform Act of 1994,”’; 

(4) Section 121(f)(2) of the Act is amended 
by— 

(A) striking “legally applicable or relevant 
and appropriate” from the second sentence 
of subparagraph (A); and 

(В) striking ‘subsection (4)(4)” from the 
second sentence of subparagraph (A) and in- 
serting ‘subsection (4)5ХС)”; 

(5) Section 121(f)(3) of the Act is amended 
by— 

(A) striking legally applicable or relevant 
and appropriate’ from the second sentence 
of subparagraph (A); and 

(B) striking ‘‘subsection (d))“ from the 
second sentence of subparagraph (A) and in- 
serting ‘‘subsection (d)(5)(C)"’; and 

(6) Section 302(d) of the Act is amended by 
striking Nothing“ and inserting- Except 
as otherwise provided in this Act, noting". 
SEC, 202. TRANSFER OF AUTHORITIES. 

Section 120(g) of the Act (42 U.S.C. 9620(g)) 
is amended by adding, after “the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency.“ the phrase and 
except as provided in section 127.“ 

SEC. 203, STATE ROLE IN DETERMINATION OF 
REMEDIAL ACTION TAKEN. 

Section 120(h)(3) of the Act (42 U.S.C. 
9620(h)(3)) is amended by adding the end 
thereof the following: 

“If the property being transferred is part 
of a facility subject to a State authorization 
or a referral under section 127, all dem- 
onstrations required by this paragraph to be 
made to the Administrator shall be made to 
the appropriate State official.“ 

SEC. 204. STATE ASSURANCES, 

Section 104(с)(3) of the Act (42 U.S.C. 
9604(c)(3)) is amended by 

(a) in the beginning of the paragraph after 
“(8)” inserting State cost shares for re- 
sponse actions and programs for which 
Superfund funds may be allocated under this 
section or section 127 shall be as follows—’’; 

(b) striking “Тһе” before President“ and 
inserting “(А) For all remedial actions for 
which a Record of Decision is signed before 
the date of enactment of the Superfund Re- 
form Act of 1994, the“; 

(c) redesignating subparagraph (A), (B) and 
(C) of existing section 104(c)(3) as subpara- 
graphs (1), (2) and (3) respectively; by strik- 
ing “(4)”, wherever it appears and inserting 
“(1)”; and striking (ii)“ wherever it appears 
and inserting (II)“; 
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(d) adding a new subparagraph (B) as fol- 
lows— 

“(В) Subject to the provisions of subpara- 
graph (C), for the costs of all response ac- 
tions for which a Record of Decision of other 
decision document is signed after the date 
that is one year after the effective date of 
final regulations promulgated under section 
127(a)(3) and section 127(b)(3), and for all pro- 
gram or other costs for which Fund money 
may be allocated to the State pursuant to 
this section or section 127, the President 
shall not provide or authorize funding from 
the Fund unless the State first enters into a 
contract or agreement with the President 
providing assurances deemed adequate by 
the President that the State will pay or as- 
sure payment of 15 per cent of all such costs 
as required by section 127(4). Тһе Adminis- 
trator may provide funding authorized under 
this paragraph for a one-year or other period 
for all costs and facilities in a State; in that 
event, the State cost share requirement set 
forth above shall apply to all costs covered 
by such period.“ and 

(e) adding a new subparagraph (C) as fol- 
lows— 

“(С) Each State shall have the option of ге- 
ceiving funding for all response action costs 
and program or other costs for which funding 
is authorized under this section or section 
127 pursuant to either subparagraph (A) or 
subparagraph (B) of this paragraph. The op- 
tion selected by the State shall apply to all 
contracts and agreements signed pursuant to 
this section or section 127.”. 

SEC, 205. SITING. 

Section 104(сХ9) of the Act (42 U.S.C. 
9604(c)(9)) is amended to read as follows— 

“(9) SITING.—Effective one year after the 
date of enactment of the Superfund Reform 
Act of 1994, the President shall not provide 
any remedial actions pursuant to this sec- 
tion unless the State in which release occurs 
submits a report describing its plans for ade- 
quate disposal capacity for hazardous 
wastes, in accordance with guidelines issued 
by the Administrator.“. 

SEC. 206. THE NATIONAL PRIORITIES LIST. 

(a) Section 105(a)(8)(B) the Act (42 U.S.C. 
9605(a.)(8)(B)) is amended by striking as part 
of the plan“, and by inserting before ‘‘With- 
іп” the sentence “Тһе National Priorities 
List, and any modifications to the National 
Priorities List, may be adopted administra- 
tively, and without rulemaking.’’. 

(b) Section 105(а)(8) of the Act (42 U.S.C. 
9606(a)(8)) is amended by adding after sub- 
paragraph (B) the following new subpara- 
graph— 

“(С) before determining that a facility is 
to be listed on the National Priorities List, 
the Administrator shall publish a notice pro- 
posing the facility for listing on the National 
Priorities List and shall provide an oppor- 
tunity for public comment. Public notice and 
opportunity for comment also shall be pro- 
vided before a decision by the Administrator 
to remove a facility from the National Prior- 
ities List. The Administrator shall establish 
a procedure under which any person may re- 
quest that a facility be considered for listing 
on, or removal from, the National Priorities 
List. The Administrator has the sole discre- 
tion to list or remove a facility on the Na- 
tional Priorities List.“. 

SEC. 207. THE STATE REGISTRY. 

Section 105(a)(8) of the Act (42 U.S.C. 
9605(a)(8)) is amended by adding after sub- 
paragraph (C) (as added by this Act) a new 
subparagraph— 

„D) STATE REGISTRY.—Each State shall 
maintain and make available to the public a 
list of facilities in the State that are be- 
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lieved to present a current or potential haz- 
ard to human health or the environment due 
to the release or threatened release of haz- 
ardous substances or pollutants or contami- 
nants. Each State, in consultation with the 
Administrator and other appropriate federal 
agencies, shall prepare such listing, and 
shall, on an annual basis, publish the State 
Registry, specifying the governmental agen- 
су addressing the facility, and whether the 
facility is оп the National Priorities List.“. 
TITLE INI—VOLUNTARY RESPONSE 
SEC. 301. PURPOSES AND OBJECTIVES, 

The purposes and objectives of this title 
are to— 

(a) significantly increase the pace of re- 
sponse activities at contaminated sites by 
promoting and encouraging the development 
and expansion of State voluntary response 
programs, and 

(b) benefit the public welfare by returning 
contaminated sites to economically produc- 
tive uses. 

SEC. 302. STATE VOLUNTARY RESPONSE PRO- 
GRAM. 

Title I of the Act is amended by adding 
after section 127 (as added by this Act) the 
following new section— 

“SEC. 128. VOLUNTARY RESPONSE PROGRAM. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—The Administrator shall 
establish a program to provide technical and 
other assistance to the States to establish 
and expand voluntary response programs. 

(b) VOLUNTARY RESPONSE PROGRAM.—The 
Administrator shall assist States to estab- 
lish and administer a voluntary program 
that— 

“(1) covers all eligible facilities, as defined 
in subsection (c) of this section, within the 
State; 

(2) provides adequate opportunities for 
public participation, including prior notice 
and opportunity for comment, in selecting 
response actions; 

“(8) provides opportunities for technical 
assistance for voluntary response actions; 

“(4) has the capability, through enforce- 
ment or other mechanisms, of assuming the 
responsibility for completing a response ac- 
tion if the current owner or prospective pur- 
chaser fails or refuses to complete the nec- 
essary response, including operation and 
maintenance; and 

“(5) provides adequate oversight and has 
adequate enforcement authorities to ensure 
that voluntary response actions are com- 
pleted in accordance with applicable Federal 
and State laws, including applicable permit 
requirements and any on-going operation 
and maintenance or long-term monitoring 
activities. 

“(о) ELIGIBLE FACILITIES.— 

“(1) Except as provided in paragraph 2 of 
this subsection, the term “eligible facility” 
means a facility or portion of a facility 
where there has been a release or threat of 
release of a hazardous substance, pollutant, 
or contaminant into the environment. 

“(2) The term “eligible facility“ does not 
include any of the following— 

“(А) a facility at which a remedial inves- 
tigation and feasibility study is underway, 
unless the Administrator, in consultation 
with the State, determines that it is appro- 
priate to allow the response action at such a 
facility to proceed under a voluntary re- 
sponse program; 

(B) а facility with respect to which a 
Record of Decision has been issued under sec- 
tion 104 of this Act; 

(O) a facility with respect to which a cor- 
rective action permit condition or order has 
been proposed, issued, modified, or amended 
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to require implementation of specific correc- 
tive measures under section 3004(u), 3004(v), 
ог 3008(h) of the Solid Waste Disposal Act (42 
U.S.C. 6924(u), 6924(у), or 6928(h)): 

D) a land disposal unit with respect to 
which a closure notification under subtitle C 
of the Solid Waste Disposal Act (42 U.S.C. 
6921 et seq.) has been submitted; 

(E) a facility with respect to which an ad- 
ministrative or judicial order or decree con- 
cerning the response action has been issued, 
sought, or entered into by the United States 
under this Act, the Solid Waste Disposal Act 
(42 U.S.C. 6901 et seq.), the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1954 (42 U.S.C. 2011 et seq.), the Fed- 
eral Water Pollution Control Act (33 U.S.C. 
1251 et seq.), the Toxic Substances Control 
Act (15 U.S.C. 2601 et seq.) or title XIV of the 
Public Health Service Act, commonly known 
as the Safe Drinking Water Act (42 U.S.C. 
300(f) et seq.); and 

“(F) a facility at which assistance for re- 
sponse activities may be obtained under sub- 
title I of the Solid Waste Disposal Act (42 
U.S.C. 6991 et seq.) from the Leaking Under- 
ground Storage Tank Trust Fund established 
under section 9508 of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1986. 

“(3) A facility listed or proposed for listing 
on the National Priorities List may be an 
“eligible facility” if— 

“(А) the facility is not a facility identified 
in paragraph (2); 

„B) the State in which the facility is lo- 
cated has obtained a State authorization or 
referral under section 127 of this Act; and 

“(С) the Administrator concurs in the 
State's determination to address the facility 
under its voluntary response program. 

“(4) ANNUAL REPORTING.—The Adminis- 
trator shall report, not later than 1 year 
after enactment of this Act and annually 
thereafter, to the Congress on the status of 
State voluntary response programs includ- 
ing— 

“(1) whether the State’s voluntary re- 
sponse program continues to meet the cri- 
teria set forth in subsection (b) or (c); 

“(2) whether the State has adopted proce- 
dures to ensure that all response actions 
completed or undertaken under the State’s 
voluntary response program comply with all 
applicable Federal and State laws; 

„) whether public participation opportu- 
nities have been adequate during the process 
of selecting a response action for each vol- 
untary response; 

“(4) whether voluntary response actions 
completed or undertaken under the State 
voluntary response program have been im- 
plemented in a manner that has reduced or 
eliminated risks to human health and the 
environment to the satisfaction of the State; 

“(5) whether voluntary response actions 
completed or undertaken under the State 
voluntary response program at facilities list- 
ed or proposed for listing on the National 
Priorities List were conducted in accordance 
with section 121(d) of this Act; and 

“(6) whether a voluntary response action 
has increased risk to human health or the 
environment, and whether a State has taken 
timely and appropriate steps to reduce or 
eliminate that risk to human health or the 
environment. 

“(і) STATUTORY CONSTRUCTION.—This sec- 
tion is not intended— 

(i) to impose any requirement оп a State 
voluntary response program existing on or 
after the date of enactment of this Act; or 

“(2) to affect the liability of any person or 
response authorities afforded under any law 
(including any regulation) relating to envi- 
ronmental contamination, including this Act 
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(except as expressly provided in section 
101(39(О) (42 U.S.C. 9601(39)(D)), section 
107(а)(5)(С) (42 U.S.C. 9607(a)(5)(C)), the Solid 
Waste Disposal Act (42 U.S.C. 6901 еб. seq.), 
the Federal Water Pollution Control Act (33 
U.S.C. 1251 et. seq.), the Toxic Substances 
Control Act (15 U.S.C. 2601 et. seq.), or title 
XIV of the Public Health Service Act, com- 
monly known as the “Safe Drinking Water 
Act“ (42 U.S.C. 300(f) et. seq.).’’. 

SEC. 303. SITE CHARACTERIZATION PROGRAM. 

Title I of the Act is amended by adding 
after section 128 (as added by this Act) the 
following new section— 

“БЕС. 129. SITE CHARACTERIZATION TECHNICAL 
ASSISTANCE PROGRAM. 

“(а) IN GENERAL.—The Administrator shall 
establish a program to provide technical and 
other assistance to municipalities to conduct 
site characterizations for facilities at which 
voluntary response actions are being con- 
ducted or are proposed to be conducted pur- 
suant to a State voluntary response program 
that meets the requirements described in 
section 127. 

b) TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE.—In carrying 
out the program established under sub- 
section (a), the Administrator may provide 
technical and other assistance to a munici- 
pality to conduct a site characterization of a 
facility within the jurisdiction of the mu- 
nicipality at which voluntary response ac- 
tions are being conducted or are proposed to 
be conducted. A municipality requesting 
technical and other assistance shall provide 
to the Administrator the following informa- 
tion— 

(1) describing the facility at which vol- 
untary response actions are being conducted 
or are proposed to be conducted; 

“(2) demonstrating the financial need of 
the owner or prospective purchaser of such a 
facility for funds to conduct a site character- 
ization; 

“(8) analyzing the potential of the facility 
for creating new businesses and employment 
opportunities on completion of the response 
action; 

“(4) estimating the fair market value of 
the site after the proposed or ongoing re- 
sponse action, if a response action is nec- 
essary; 

“(5) regarding the economic viability and 
commercial activity on real property— 

“(i) located within the immediate vicinity 
of the affected site at the time of consider- 
ation of the application; or 

“(ii) projected to be located within the im- 
mediate vicinity of the affected site by the 
date that is 5 years after the date of the con- 
sideration of the application; 

“(6) regarding the potential of the facility 
for creating new businesses and employment 
opportunities on completion of a response 
action; 

“(7) regarding whether the affected site is 
located in an economically distressed com- 
munity; 

“(8) regarding the presence of multiple 
sources of risk as described in section 117(k) 
of this Act; and 

“(9) in such form, as the Administrator 
considers appropriate to carry out the pur- 
poses of this section.“. 

TITLE IV—LIABILITY AND ALLOCATION 
SEC, 401. RESPONSE AUTHORITIES. 

(a) Section 104(е)(2) of the Act (42 U.S.C. 
9604(e)(2)) is amended by deleting the word 
“cleanup” and inserting the phrase re- 
sponse action“, and inserting after subpara- 
graph (C) the following— 

“(D) The nature and extent of all activities 
and operations at such vessel or facility, in- 
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cluding the identity of any persons engaged 
in, responsible for, controlling, or having the 
ability to control such activities or oper- 
ations. 

“(Е) Information relating to the liability 
or responsibility of any person to perform or 
pay for a response action. 

“(Е) Information that is otherwise rel- 
evant to enforce the provisions of this Act.“ 

(b) Section 104(e)(7) of the Act (42 U.S.C. 
9604(e)) is amended to read as follows— 

“(7) Administrative subpoenas—When it 
would assist in the collection of information 
necessary or appropriate for the purposes of 
implementing this Act, the President may 
by subpoena require the attendance and tes- 
timony of witnesses and the production of 
reports, papers, documents, answers to ques- 
tions, and other information that the Presi- 
dent deems necessary. Witnesses shall be 
paid the same fees and mileage that are paid 
witnesses in the courts of the United States. 
In the event of contumacy or failure or re- 
fusal of any person to obey any such sub- 
poena, any district court of the United 
States in which venue is proper shall have 
jurisdiction to order any such person to com- 
ply with such subpoena. Any failure to obey 
such an order of the court is punishable by 
the court as a contempt thereof. 

“(8) Confidentiality of information— 

“(A) Any records, reports, or information 
obtained from any person under this section 
(including records, reports or information 
obtained by representatives of the President 
and records, reports or information obtained 
pursuant to a contract, grant or other agree- 
ment to perform work pursuant to this sec- 
tion, but not including documents, reports, 
compilations, summaries, or other analyses 
prepared by the President or representatives 
of the President which reference or incor- 
porate information obtained under this sec- 
tion) shall be available to the public, except 
as follows: 

“(і) Upon a showing satisfactory to the 
President (or the State, as the case may be) 
by any person that records, reports or infor- 
mation, or any particular part thereof (other 
than health or safety effects data), to which 
the President (or the State, as the case may 
be) or any officer, employee, or representa- 
tive has access under this section if made 
public would divulge information entitled to 
protection under section 1905 of Title 18 of 
the U.S. Code, such information or particu- 
lar portion thereof shall be considered con- 
fidential in accordance with the purposes of 
that section, except that such record, report, 
document or information may be disclosed 
to other officers, employees, or authorized 
representatives of the United States (includ- 
ing government contractors) concerned with 
carrying out this chapter, or when relevant 
in any proceeding under this chapter, or, if 
such records, reports or information are ob- 
tained or submitted to the United States (or 
the State, as the case may be) pursuant to a 
contract, grant or other agreement to per- 
form work pursuant to this section, to per- 
sons from whom the President seeks to re- 
cover costs pursuant to this Act. 

“(ii) This section does not require that in- 
formation which is exempt from disclosure 
pursuant to section 522(a) of Title 5 of the 
U.S. Code by reason of subsection (b)(5), sub- 
section (b)(6), or subsection (b)(7) of such sec- 
tion, be available to the public, nor shall the 
disclosure of any such information pursuant 
to this section authorize disclosure to other 
parties or be deemed to waive any confiden- 
tiality privilege available to the President 
under any federal or State law.“. 
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БЕС. 402. COMPLIANCE WITH ADMINISTRATIVE 
ORDERS. 


(a) Section 106(a) of the Act (42 U.S.C. 
9606(a)) is amended by 

(1) inserting after the phrase hazardous 
substance” the phrase “, or pollutant ог con- 
taminant”; and 

(2) by adding at the end thereof the follow- 
ing: “Тһе President may amend such orders 
and issue additional orders, as appropriate, 
without a subsequent finding of an imminent 
and substantial endangerment, to complete 
response action undertaken in response to a 
release or substantial threat of a release, or 
to require additional response actions that 
are necessary or appropriate. 

(b) Section 106(b)(1) of the Act (42 U.S.C. 
9606(b)(1)) is amended 

(1) by striking out the phrase to enforce 
such order“, and 

(2) by inserting before the period “, or be 
required to comply with such order, or both, 
even if another party has complied, or is 
complying, with the terms of the same order 
or another order pertaining to the same fa- 
cility, release or threatened release“; and 

(3) by inserting at the end of the paragraph 
the following— 

“For purposes of this title, a ‘sufficient 
cause’ requires— 

“(А) an objectively reasonable belief by 
the person to whom the order is issued that 
the person is not liable for any response 
costs under section 107 of this title; or 

„) that the action to be performed pursu- 
ant to the order is determined to be incon- 
sistent with the national contingency plan. 
The existence or results of an allocation 
process pursuant to section 122a of this title 
shall not affect or constitute a basis for a de- 
termination of ‘sufficient cause. 

(с) Section 106(b)(2) is amended by moving 
the second sentence of subsection (b)(2)(A) 
and redesignating it as subsection (b)(4), and 
by striking the word paragraph“ in such 
newly designated subsection (b)(4) and re- 
placing it with the word 'subsection“. 

(d) Section 106(b)(2)(A) of the Act (42 U.S.C. 
9602(b)(2)(A)) is amended by striking out the 
phrase completion оѓ’, and inserting the 
phrase the President determines that such 
person has completed". 

(e) Section 106(b)(2)(C) of the Act (42 U.S.C. 
9606(b)(2)(C)) is amended by inserting after 
the words Subparagraph (D)“ the phrase. 
or ав may be authorized in a settlement en- 
tered into under section 122a of this title.“. 
SEC, 403. LIMITATIONS TO LIABILITY FOR RE- 

SPONSE COSTS. 

Section 107 of the Act (42 U.S.C. 9607), is 
amended— 

(a) in subsection (a) by inserting— 

“(5) Notwithstanding paragraphs (1) 
through (4) of this subsection, a person who 
does not impede the performance of response 
actions or natural resource restoration shall 
not be liable— 

“(А) to the extent liability is based solely 
on subsection 107(a)(3) or 107(a)(4) of this Act, 
and the arrangement for disposal, treatment, 
or transport for disposal or treatment, or the 
acceptance for transport for disposal or 
treatment, involved less than five hundred 
(500) pounds of municipal solid waste (MSW) 
or sewage sludge as defined in sections 
101(41) and 101(44) of this Act, respectively, or 
such greater or lesser amount as the Admin- 
istrator may determine by regulation; 

B) to the extent liability is based solely 
on subsection 107(a)(3) or 107(a)(4) of this Act, 
and the arrangement for disposal, treatment, 
or transport for disposal or treatment, or the 
acceptance for transport for disposal or 
treatment, involved less than ten (10) pounds 
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or liters of materials containing hazardous 
substances or pollutants or contaminants or 
such greater or lesser amount as the Admin- 
istrator may determine by regulation, except 
where— 

i) the Administrator has determined that 
such material contributed significantly or 
could contribute to the costs of response at 
the facility; or 

(ii) the person has failed to respond fully 
and completely to information requests by 
the United States, or has failed to certify 
that, on the basis of information within its 
possession, it qualifies for this exception; 

“(С) to the extent liability is based solely 
on subsection 107(a)(1) of this Act, for a re- 
lease or threat of release from a facility, and 
the person is a bona fide prospective pur- 
chaser of the facility as defined in section 
101(39); 

D) to the extent the liability of a depart- 
ment, agency, or instrumentality of the 
United States is based solely on section 
107(a)(1) or (2) with regard to a facility over 
which the department, agency, or instrumen- 
tality exercised no regulatory or other con- 
trol over activities that directly or indi- 
rectly resulted in a release of threat of a re- 
lease of a hazardous substance, and— 

„all activities that directly or indi- 
rectly resulted in a release of threat of a re- 
lease of a hazardous substance during the pe- 
riod of ownership by the United States oc- 
curred prior to 1976; 

(1) the activities either directly or indi- 
rectly resulting in a release or a threat of a 
release of a hazardous substance at the facil- 
ity were pursuant to a statutory authority:“ 

„(iii) such department, agency, or instru- 
mentality of the United States did not cause 
or contribute to the release or threat of re- 
lease of hazardous substances or pollutants 
or contaminants at the facility; and 

“(іу) there are persons, other than the 
United States, who are both potentially lia- 
ble for the release of hazardous substances or 
pollutants or contaminants at the facility 
and fully capable of performing or financing 
the response action at the facility; or 

“(Е) to the extent the liability of a federal 
or state entity or municipality is based sole- 
ly on its ownership of a road, street, or other 
right of way or other public transportation 
route over which hazardous substances are 
transported, or the granting of a license or 
permit to conduct business; or 

“(F) for more than ten percent of total re- 
sponse costs at the facility, in aggregate, for 
all persons to the extent their whose liabil- 
ity is based solely on subsections 107(a)(3) or 
107(a)(4) of this Act, and the arrangement for 
disposal, treatment, or transport for disposal 
or treatment, or the acceptance for trans- 
port for disposal or treatment involved only 
municipal solid waste (MSW) or sewage 
sludge as defined in sections 101(41) and 
101(44), respectively, of this Act. Such limita- 
tion on liability shall apply only— 

“(1) where either the acts or omissions giv- 
ing rise to liability occurred before the date 
thirty-six (36) months after enactment of 
this paragraph, or the person asserting the 
limitation institutes or participates in a 
qualified household hazardous waste collec- 
tion program within the meaning of section 
101(43); and 

(ii) where the disposal did not occur on 
lands owned by the United States or any de- 
partment, agency, or instrumentality there- 
of, ог on any tribal land.“. 

(b) by inserting after subsection (m) the 
following— 

“(п) PROSPECTIVE PURCHASER AND WINDFALL 
LIEN.—Where there are unrecovered response 
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costs for which an owner of a facility is not 
liable by operation of subsection 107(a)(5)(C) 
of this Act, and a response action for which 
there are unrecovered costs inures to the 
benefit of such owner, the United States 
shall have a lien upon the facility for such 
unrecovered costs. Such lien— 

“(1) shall not exceed the increase in fair 
market value of the property attributable to 
the response action at the time of a subse- 
quent sale or other disposition of property; 

(2) shall be subject to the requirements 
for notice and validity established in para- 
graph (3) of subsection (1) of this section; and 

3) shall continue until the earlier of sat- 
isfaction of the lien, or recovery of all re- 
sponse costs incurred at the facility.“ 

(c) Section 120 of the Act (42 U.S.C. 9620) is 
amended by inserting before the word “Ға- 
cilities" in the title of the section the phrase 
“Entities Апі”. 

(d) Section 120(a)(1) of the Act (42 U.S.C. 
9620(a)(1)) is amended— 

(1) after the word title“ in the first sen- 
tence on inserting the phrase the right to 
contribution protection set forth in Sections 
113 and 122, when such department, agency or 
instrumentality resolves its share of liabil- 
ity under this Act and liability for all federal 
civil and administrative penalties and fines 
imposed under this Act, regardless of wheth- 
er such penalties and fines are punitive or 
coercive in nature or are imposed for iso- 
lated or continuing violations."’; 

(2) by inserting the word other“ before 
the phrase person or entity“ in the second 
sentence and by inserting after the second 
sentence the following new sentence— 


“The waiver of immunity in this section 
does not encompass uniquely governmental 
actions such as— 

“(А) any actions of any department, agen- 
cy or instrumentality, except for official sei- 
zure of or holding title to a facility, taken 
pursuant to Federal authority to regulate 
the economy in preparation for, during, or 
otherwise in connection with war through 
the use and implementation of national pri- 
ority rating systems, national wage, profit 
and price incentives or controls, or otherwise 
to mobilize the national economy for war-re- 
lated production; or 

“(В) any actions of any department, agen- 
cy, or instrumentality taken in response to a 
natural disaster pursuant to the Emergency 
Flood Control Work Act (33 U.S.C. 701(n)), or 
the Disaster Relief Act of 1974 (42 U.S.C, 5121 
et seg.) .: 

(e) Section 120(a)(4) of the Act (42 U.S.C. 
9620(a)(4) is amended— 

(1) by inserting currently“ 
“owned” in the first sentence; 

(2) by inserting after the word “United 
States” the phrase “in the following cir- 
cumstances: (А)”; and 

(3) by inserting after the word “List” ; (В) 
when such facilities are included on the Na- 
tional Priorities List but are specifically re- 
ferred to the State by the Administrator 
pursuant to the provisions of section 127 of 
this Act; or (C) when such laws are part of an 
authorized program approved by the Admin- 
istrator pursuant to section 127 of this Act, 
and such facilities are included on the Na- 
tional Priorities List and are to be addressed 
by the State authorized program pursuant to 
section 127 of this Act. 

“Each department, agency, or instrumen- 
tality of the United States shall be subject 
to State requirements, both substantive and 
procedural, respecting liability for the costs 
of responding to releases or threats of re- 
leases of hazardous substances of non-feder- 
ally owned facilities referred to the State 
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pursuant to section 127 of this Act, or such 
requirement that are part of a State author- 
ized program for non-federally owned facili- 
ties being addressed under a State author- 
ized program pursuant to section 127 of this 
Act.“; 

(4) after the word preceding“ by replacing 
the word "sentence" with “sentences”; 

(5) at the end of the Section by adding 
“This waiver of immunity for such facilities 
shall include all civil and administrative 
penalties and fines imposed under such laws, 
regardless of whether such penalties and 
fines are punitive or coercive in nature or 
are imposed for isolated or continuing viola- 
tions. Neither the United States, nor any 
agent, employee or officer thereof, shall be 
immune or exempt from any process or sanc- 
tion of any State or Federal Court with re- 
spect to the enforcement of any appropriate 
relief under such laws, but the United States 
shall be entitled to remove any action filed 
in state court against any department, agen- 
cy, instrumentality, employee or officer of 
the United States to the appropriate Federal 
district court. No agent, employee, or officer 
of the United States shall be personally lia- 
ble for any civil or administrative penalty 
under any Federal or State law with respect 
to any act or omission within the scope of 
the official duties of the agent, employee, or 
officer. All funds collected by a State from 
the Federal Government from penalties and 
fines imposed for violation of any sub- 
stantive or procedural requirement referred 
to in this subsection shall be used by the 
State only for projects designed to improve 
or protect the environment or to defray the 
costs of environmental protection or en- 
forcement.’’. 

(f) Section 120(j)(1) of the Act (42 U.S.C. 
9620(j)(1)) is amended before the phrase with 
respect to the site” in the second sentence 
by inserting “ог any State law applicable 
under Section 120(a)(4)"’. 

БЕС. 404. LIABILITY. 

(а) Section 107(a)(1) of the Act (42 U.S.C. 
9607(a)(1)) is amended by striking the word 
“and” and inserting the word “ог”; 

(b) Section 107(a)(3) of the Act (42 U.S.C. 
9607(a)(3)) is amended by striking out the 
phrase by any other party or entity,”’; 

(с) Section 107(a)(4) of the Act (42 U.S.C. 
9607(a)(4)) is amended— 

(1) by inserting a blank line before the 
phrase from which there is a release”; 

(2) by moving the phrase from which 
there is а release“ to the left margin; 

(3) inserting a comma after the phrase 
“threatened release“; and 

(d) Section 107(a)(4)(A) of the Act (42 U.S.C. 
96070 ( a) (4 (A)) is amended by inserting the 
phrase, including direct costs, indirect 
costs, and costs of overseeing response ac- 
tions conducted by private parties“ before 
the phrase incurred by the United States”. 

(е) Section 107(a)(4)(B) of the Act (42 U.S.C. 
9607(a)(4)(B)) is amended— 

(1) by striking out the word “обһег” both 
times it appears; and 

(2) by inserting the phrase “other than the 
United States, a State or an Indian tribe” 
before the phrase consistent with the na- 
tional contingency plan“. 

(f) Section 107(с)(3) of the Act (42 U.S.C. 
9607(с)(3)) is amended— 

(1) by inserting the phrase “іп addition to 
liability for any response costs incurred by 
the United States as a result of such failure 
to take proper action,“ after the word per- 
son“ the second time it appears. 

(2) by striking out the phrase “аб least 
equal to, and not more than“ and inserting 
the phrase up to“: 
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(3) by striking out the comma after the 
word times“; and 

(4) by striking out the phrase “апу costs 
incurred by the Fund as a result of such fail- 
ure to take proper action” and inserting the 
phrase such response costs“. 

(g) Section 107 of the Act (42 U.S.C. 
9607(a)(4)(B)) is amended by inserting the 
phrase “, or pollutant or contaminant” after 
the term hazardous substance“ or hazard- 
ous substances” wherever they appear in sec- 
tions 107(а)(2), (3) and (4); 107(b); 107(с); 107(4) 


(1) and (2); 10100); 10784); 1070); and 
107(k)(1)(B). 
SEC. 405, CIVIL PROCEEDINGS. 

(a) Section 113(a) of the Act (42 U.S.C. 
9613(a)) is amended— 


(1) by striking out the phrase ‘‘upon appli- 
cation by any interested регвоп”, and insert- 
ing the phrase “by any adversely affected 
person through the filing of a petition for re- 
view”; and 

(2) by striking out the phrase "application 
shall be made“, and inserting in lieu thereof 
“petition shall be filed“. 

(b) Section 113(b) of the Act (42 U.S.C. 
9613(b)) is amended— 

(1) before “without regard to the citizen- 
ship.“ by inserting the phrase “ог in any 
manner limiting or affecting the President’s 
ability to carry out a response action under 
this Title,“ and 

(2) by inserting immediately after the first 
sentence the following sentence Any ac- 
tion initiated in any state or local court 
against the United States (or any depart- 
ment, agency, or instrumentality, officer or 
employee thereof) pursuant to or under any 
provision of or authorized by this Title may 
be removed by the United States to the ap- 
propriate federal district court in accordance 
with Section 1446 of Title 18 of the U.S. 
Code.” 

(c) Section 113(g) of the Act (42 U.S.C. 
9613(g)) is amended by striking paragraphs 
(2) and (3) and inserting— 

“(2) Actions for recovery of costs. 

“Except as provided in Paragraph (3) below, 
an initial action for recovery of costs re- 
ferred to in section 107 of this title must be 
commenced— 

A) for removal action, within three years 
after completion of all removal action taken 
with respect to the facility, including off- 
site disposal of any removed materials; ex- 
cept that if physical on-site construction of 
the remedial action is initiated within three 
years after the completion of all removal ac- 
tion taken with respect to the facility, costs 
incurred for removal action may be recov- 
ered in the cost recovery action brought 
under subparagraph (B); and 

B) for a remedial action, within six years 
after initiation of physical on-site construc- 
tion of the remedial action. 

“Іп any such action described in this sub- 
section, the court shall enter a declaratory 
judgment on liability for response costs or 
damages that will be binding on any subse- 
quent action or actions to recover further re- 
sponse costs or damages. A subsequent ac- 
tion or actions under section 107 of this title 
for further response costs at the vessel or fa- 
cility may be maintained at any time during 
the response action, but must be commenced 
no later than three years after the date of 
completion of all response action. Except as 
otherwise provided in this paragraph, an ac- 
tion may be commenced under section 107 of 
this title for recovery of costs at any time 
after such costs have been incurred. 

3) Contribution 


“Ап action by a potentially responsible 
party against another potentially respon- 
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sible party for recovery of any response costs 
or damages must be commenced within the 
later of— 

“(А) the time limitations set forth іп Para- 
graph (2) above, or 

„B) where recovery is sought for costs ог 
damages paid pursuant to a judgment or set- 
tlement, three years after— 

“(і) the date of judgment in any action 
under this Act for recovery of such costs or 
damages, or 

(ii) the date of any administrative order 
or judicial settlement for recovery of the 
costs or damages paid or incurred pursuant 
to such a settlement.“ 

(d) Section 113(8) of the Act (42 U.S.C. 
9613(g)) is amended by inserting the follow- 
ing at the end thereof— 

“(4) Claims by the United States, States ог 
Indian tribes. Claims by the United States 
under Section 106, and claims by the United 
States, a State or Indian tribe under Section 
107(a), of this Act shall not be deemed com- 
pulsory counterclaims in an action against 
the United States, a State or an Indian tribe 
seeking response costs, contributions, dam- 
ages, or any other claim by any person under 
this Act.". 

(е) Section 113(])(1) of the Act (42 U.S.C. 
9613(j)(1) is amended— 

(1) before the phrase “ог ordered” by іп- 
serting the phrase ‘‘or selected by the Presi- 
dent pursuant to this Act,“; and 

(2) after the phrase “ог ordered” by insert- 
ing the phrase “ог sought’’. 

SEC. 406. LIMITATIONS ON CONTRIBUTIONS AC- 
TIONS. 

Section 113 of the Act (42 U.S.C. 9613) is 
amended— 

(a) by amending subsection (f)(1) as fol- 
lows— 

(1) by redesignating the paragraph as sub- 
paragraph “(1ХА),”; 

(2) before the phrase “тау seek contribu- 
tion” by inserting the phrase ‘‘who is liable 
or potentially liable under section 107(a) of 
this title”; 

(3) by striking out the phrase ‘‘during or 
following any civil action under section 106 
of this title or under section 107(a) of this 
title’, and inserting in lieu thereof the 
phrase “іп a claim asserted under section 
107(а)”; and 

(4) by deleting the period at the end of the 
first sentence, and inserting— 

“except that there shall be no right of con- 
tribution where— 

“(1) the person asserting the right of con- 
tribution has waived such rights in a settle- 
ment pursuant to this Act; 

“(ii) the person from whom contribution is 
sought is liable solely under section 107(a)(3) 
of this Act, and contributed less than ten 
pounds or ten liters of material containing 
hazardous substances at the facility, or such 
greater or lesser amount as the Adminis- 
trator may determine by regulation; 

(iii) the person from whom contribution 
is sought has entered into a final settlement 
with the United States pursuant to section 
122(g).; 

(5) before the phrase “‘this section and the 
Federal Rules“ by inserting the phrase sec- 
tion 107(a),""; and 

(6) by striking out the sentence “Nothing 
in this subsection shall diminish the right of 
any person to bring an action for contribu- 
tion in the absence of a civil action under 
section 106 of this title or section 107 of this 
title.“. 


(b) by inserting after subparagraph (1)(A) 
the following subparagraph— 

“(В) Any person who commences an action 
for contribution against a person who is not 
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liable by operation of subsection 107(a)(5) of 
this Act, or against a person who is pro- 
tected from suits in contribution by this sec- 
tion or by a settlement with the United 
States, shall be liable to the person against 
whom the claim of contribution is brought 
for all reasonable costs of defending against 
the claim, including all reasonable attor- 
ney's and expert witness fees.“ 

(с) Section 113(f) of the Act (42 U.S.C. 
9613(f)) is amended by striking out paragraph 
(2), and inserting the following— 

“(2) Settlement. 

“А person that has resolved its liability to 
the United States in an administrative or ju- 
dicially approved settlement shall not be lia- 
ble for claims by other persons regarding re- 
sponse actions, response costs or damages 
addressed in the settlement. A person that 
has resolved its liability to a State in an ad- 
ministrative or judicially approved settle- 
ment shall not be liable for claims by per- 
sons other than the United States regarding 
response costs or damages addressed in the 
settlement for which the State has a claim 
under this title. Such settlement does not 
discharge any other potentially responsible 
persons unless its terms so provide, but it re- 
duces the potential liability of such other 
persons by the amount of the settlement. 
The protection afforded by this section shall 
include protection against contribution 
claims and all other types of claims, under 
federal or state law, that may be asserted 
against the settling party for recovery of re- 
sponse costs or damages incurred or paid by 
another person, if such costs or damages are 
addressed in the settlement, but shall not in- 
clude protection against claims based on 
contractual indemnification or other express 
contractual agreements to pay such costs or 
damages.“ 

БЕС. 407. SCOPE OF RULEMAKING AUTHORITY. 

Section 115 of the Act (42 U.S.C. 9615), is 
amended by redesignating the text of the 
section as subsection “(а)” and adding a new 
subsection— 

„b) The authority conferred by this sec- 
tion includes, without limitation, authority 
to promulgate legislative regulations to de- 
fine the terms and scope of sections 101 
through 405 this Act, inclusive. 

(e) This section confirms, without limita- 
tion, authority to promulgate regulations to 
define the terms of this Act as they apply to 
lenders and other financial services provid- 
ers, and property custodians, trustees, and 
other fiduciaries."’. 

SEC, 408. ENHANCEMENT OF SETTLEMENT AU- 
THORITIES, 


Section 122 of the Act (42 U.S.C. 9622), is 
amended— 

(a) by striking out subparagraph (e)(3); 

(b) by redesignating subparagraphs (e)(4) 
and (5) as subparagraphs (e)(3) and (4), re- 
spectively; 

(c) by redesignating subparagraph (e)(6) as 
a new section 122(0) and by amending redes- 
ignated section 122(n)— 

(1) by deleting “remedial investigation and 
feasibility study“ and inserting in lieu there- 
of “response action”; and 

(2) by deleting “remedial action“ in both 
places where it appears and inserting re- 
sponse action“; 

(4) by inserting at the end of section 122 
the following— 

“(р) RETENTION OF FuNDS.—If, as part of 
any agreement under this Chapter, the Presi- 
dent will be carrying out any action and the 
parties will be paying amounts to the Presi- 
dent, the President may retain such amounts 
in interest bearing accounts, and use such 
amounts, together with accrued interest, for 
purposes of carrying out the agreement. 
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“(а) Notwithstanding the limitations оп 
review in section 113(h), and except as pro- 
vided in subsection (g) of this section, a per- 
son whose claim for response costs or con- 
tribution is limited as a result of contribu- 
tion protection afforded by an administra- 
tive settlement under this section may chal- 
lenge the cost recovery component of such 
settlement only by filing a complaint 
against the Administrator in the United 
States District Court within 60 days after 
such settlement becomes final. Venue shall 
lie in the district in which the appropriate 
Regional Administrator has her principal of- 
fice. Any review of an administrative settle- 
ment shall be limited to the administrative 
record, and the settlement shall be upheld 
unless the objecting party can demonstrate 
on that record that the decision of the Presi- 
dent to enter into the administrative settle- 
ment was arbitrary, capricious, or otherwise 
not in accordance with law."’. 

(e) by deleting subsection (f)(1) and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof— 

“(1) FINAL COVENANTS.—The President 
shall offer potentially responsible parties 
who enter into settlement agreements other- 
wise acceptable to the United States a final 
covenant not to sue concerning any liability 
to the United States under this Act, includ- 
ing a covenant with respect to future liabil- 
ity, for response actions or response costs, 
provided that— 

“(А) The settling party agrees to perform, 
or there are other adequate assurances of the 
performance of, a final remedial action for 
the release or threat of release that is the 
subject of the settlement; 

„) The settlement agreement has been 
reached prior to the commencement of liti- 
gation against the settling party under sec- 
tion 106 or 107 of this Act with respect to this 
facility; 

“(С) The settling party waives all соп- 
tribution rights against other potentially re- 
sponsible parties at the facility; and 

„D) The settling party pays premium that 
compensates for the risks of remedy failure; 
future liability resulting from unknown con- 
ditions; unanticipated increases in the cost 
of any uncompleted response action, unless 
the settling party is performing the response 
action; and the United States’ litigation risk 
with respect to persons who have not re- 
solved their liability to the United States 
under this Act, unless all parties have set- 
tled their liability to the United States, or 
the settlement covers 100 percent to the 
United States’ response costs. The President 
shall have sole discretion to determine the 
appropriate amount of any such premium, 
and such determinations are committed to 
the President’s discretion. The President has 
discretion to waive or reduce the premium 
payment for persons who demonstrate an in- 
ability to pay such a premium. 

“(2) DISCRETIONARY COVENANTS.—For all 
other settlements under this title, the Presi- 
dent may, in his discretion, provide any per- 
son with a covenant not to sue concerning 
any liability to the United States under this 
title, if the covenant not to sue is in the pub- 
lic interest. The President may include any 
conditions in such covenant not to sue, in- 
eluding but not limited to the additional 
condition referred to in paragraph (5) of this 
subsection. In determining whether such 
conditions or covenants are in the public in- 
terest, the President shall consider the effec- 
tiveness and reliability of the response ac- 
tion, the nature of the risks remaining at 
the facility, the strength of evidence, the 
likelihood of cost recovery, the reliability of 
any response action or actions to restore, re- 
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place or acquire the equivalent of injured 
natural resources, and any other factors rel- 
evant to the protection of human health, 
welfare, and the environment.”’; 

(f) by striking out the word “remedial”, 
wherever it appears in paragraph (f)(2), and 
inserting the word response“; 

(g) by deleting paragraphs (f)(3) and (f)(4); 

(h) by redesignating existing paragraphs 
(f)(2), (65) and (f)(6) as paragraphs (f)(3), 
(f)(4), and (f)(5), respectively; 

(i) in redesignated subparagraph (f)(5)(A)— 

(1) by striking out the word “remedial”, 
and inserting in lieu thereof the word “ге- 
sponse”; 

(2) by deleting paragraph (2)“ in the first 
clause of the first sentence and inserting 
“paragraph (1) or (3)'' in lieu thereof; and 

(3) by deleting de minimis settlements” 
and inserting de minimis and other expe- 
dited settlements pursuant to subsection (g) 
of this section" in lieu thereof; 

(4) by striking the phrase the President 
certifies under paragraph (3) that remedial 
action has been completed at the facility 
сопсетпей”, and inserting in lieu thereof the 
phrase that the response action that is the 
subject of the settlement agreement is se- 
lected". 

(j) by amending redesignated subsection 
(£)(5)(B}— 

(1) by striking In extraordinary cir- 
cumstances, the“ and inserting the word 
“The”; 

(2) by striking the phrase those referred 
to in paragraph (4) and"; 

(3) by inserting the agreement containing 
the covenant not to sue provides for pay- 
ment of a premium to address possible rem- 
edy failure or any releases that may result 
from unknown conditions, and” before the 
phrase the other terms“; and 

(4) by inserting at the end the following 

“The President may, in his discretion, 
waive or reduce the premium payment for 
persons who demonstrate an inability to pay 
such premium.” 

(k) by deleting paragraph (g)(1)(A) and in- 
serting in lieu thereof— 

(g) EXPEDITED FINAL SETTLEMENT.— 

“(1) Parties Eligible For Expedited Settle- 
ment.—Wherever practicable and in the pub- 
lic interest, and as provided in section 122a 
of this title, the President wil) as promptly 
as possible offer to reach a final administra- 
tive or judicial settlement with potentially 
responsible parties who, in the judgment of 
the President, meet one or more of the fol- 
lowing conditions for eligibility for an expe- 
dited settlement: 

(A) the potentially responsible party's in- 
dividual contribution of hazardous sub- 
stances at the facility is de minimis. The con- 
tribution of hazardous substances to a facil- 
ity by a potentially responsible party is de 
minimis if: 

„) the potentially responsible party's vol- 
umetric contribution of materials contain- 
ing hazardous substances is minimal in com- 
parison to the total volumetric contribu- 
tions at the facility; such individual con- 
tribution is presumed to be minimal if it is 
one percent or less of the total volumetric 
contributions at the facility, unless the Ad- 
ministrator identifies a different threshold 
based on site-specific factors; and 

(i) the potentially responsible party's 
hazardous substances do not present toxic or 
other hazardous effects that are significantly 
greater than those of other hazardous sub- 
stances at the facility; ог” 

(1) by inserting the following after sub- 
section (g)(1)(B)— 

“(С) The potentially responsible party’s 11- 
ability із based solely on subsection 107(a)(3) 
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or 107(a)(4) of this title, and the arrangement 
for disposal, treatment, or transport for dis- 
posal or treatment, or the acceptance for 
transport for disposal or treatment, involved 
only municipal solid waste (MSW) or sewage 
sludge as defined in section 101(41) or 101(44), 
respectively, of this Act. The Administrator 
may offer to settle the liability of generators 
and transporters of MSW or sewage sludge 
whose liability is limited pursuant to section 
107(a)(5)(A) of this title for up to 10 percent 
of the total response costs at the facility; or 

D) The potentially responsible party is а 
small business or a municipality and has 
demonstrated to the United States a limited 
ability to pay response costs. For purposes of 
this provision— 

“(i) In the case of a small business, the 
President shall consider, to the extent that 
information is provided by the small busi- 
ness, the business’ ability to pay for its total 
allocated share, and demonstrable con- 
straints on its ability to raise revenues. 

“(ii) In the case of a municipal owner or 
operator, the President shall consider, to the 
extent that information is provided by the 
municipality, the following factors: (1) the 
municipality’s general obligation bond rat- 
ing and information about the most recent 
bond issue for which the rating was prepared; 
(2) the amount of total available funds (other 
than dedicated funds); (3) the amount of 
total operating revenues (other than obli- 
gated or encumbered revenues); (4) the 
amount of total expenses; (5) the amounts of 
total debt and debt service; (6) per capita in- 
come; and (7) real property values. A munici- 
pality may also submit for consideration by 
the President an evaluation of the potential 
impact of the settlement on essential serv- 
ices that the municipality must provide, and 
the feasibility of making delayed payments 
or payments over time. If a municipality as- 
serts that it has additional environmental 
obligations besides its potential liability 
under this Act, then the municipality may 
create a list of the obligations, including an 
estimate of the costs of complying with such 
obligations. A municipality may establish an 
inability to pay through an affirmative 
showing that such payment of its liability 
under this Act would either (I) create a sub- 
stantial demonstrable risk that the munici- 
pality would default on existing debt obliga- 
tions, be forced into bankruptcy, be forced to 
dissolve, or be forced to make budgetary cut- 
backs that would substantially reduce cur- 
rent levels of protection of public health and 
safety, or (П) necessitate a violation of legal 
requirements or limitations of general appli- 
cability concerning the assumption and 
maintenance of fiscal municipal obliga- 
tions.” 

(m) be deleting paragraphs (2) and (3) of 
subsection (g) and inserting in lieu thereof— 

“(2) The determination of whether a party 
is eligible for an expedited settlement shall 
be made on the basis of information avail- 
able to the President at the time the settle- 
ment is negotiated. Such determination, and 
the settlement, are committed to the Presi- 
dent’s unreviewable discretion. If the Presi- 
dent determines not to apply these provi- 
sions for expedited settlements at a facility, 
the basis for that determination must be ex- 
plained in writing.” 

(3) ADDITIONAL FACTORS RELEVANT TO MU- 
NICIPALITIES.—In any settlement with a mu- 
nicipality pursuant to this title, the Presi- 
dent may take additional equitable factors 
into account in determining an appropriate 
settlement amount, including, without limi- 
tation, the limited resources available to 
that party, and any in-kind services that the 
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party may provide to support the response 

action at the facility. In considering the 

value of in-kind services, the President shall 

consider the fair market value of those serv- 
by striking in paragraph 


ісев.” 

(n) (g)(4) 
**$500,000"" and inserting “52,000,000”. 

(о) by striking paragraph (g)(5) and redes- 
ignating paragraph (g)(6) as (g)(5). 

(p) by amending paragraph (h) by strik- 
ing— 

(1) the title, and inserting the phrase Au- 
thority to settle claims for penalties, puni- 
tive damages and cost гесоуегу”; and 

(2) by striking out the phrase settlement 
authority”. 

(9) by amending paragraph (ћ)(1)— 

(1) before the phrase costs incurred” by 
inserting the phrase past and future“; 

(2) before the phrase by the United States 
Government” by inserting the phrase “ог 
that may be incurred”’; 

(3) by inserting after the phrase “‘if the 
claim has not been referred to the Depart- 
ment of Justice for further action,” the fol- 
lowing: “Тһе head of any department or 
agency with the authority to seek, or to re- 
quest the Attorney General to seek, civil or 
punitive damages under this Act may settle 
claims for any such penalties or damages 
which may otherwise be assessed in civil ad- 
ministrative or judicial proceedings”; and by 
striking out “5500,000”, and inserting in lieu 
thereof 32,000,000 

(r) by striking paragraph (h)(4). 

SEC. 409. ALLOCATION PROCEDURES.— 

The act is amended by inserting following 
section 122— 

“SEC. 122a. ALLOCATION AT MULTI-PARTY 
FACILITIES.— 

“(а) SCOPE.— 

“(1) Except as provided in paragraph (3) of 
this section, for each non-federally owned fa- 
cility listed on the National Priorities List 
involving two or more potentially respon- 
sible parties, the Administrator shall: 

“(А) initiate the allocation process estab- 
lished under this section for any remedial ac- 
tion selected by the President after the date 
of enactment of the Superfund Reform Act of 
1994, and 

“(В) initiate the allocation process estab- 
lished in subsections (c)(2) through (d)(3) of 
this section for any remedial action selected 
by the President prior to the date of enact- 
ment of the Superfund Reform Act of 1994, 
when requested by any potentially respon- 
sible party who has resolved its liability to 
the United States with respect to the reme- 
dial action or is performing the remedial ac- 
tion pursuant to an order issued under sec- 
tion 106(a) of this title, to assist in allocat- 
ing shares among potentially responsible 
parties. The allocation performed pursuant 
to this subsection shall not be construed to 
require: 

“(1) payment of an orphan share pursuant 
to subsection (е) of this section; or 

(ii) the conferral of reimbursement rights 
pursuant to subsection (h) of this section. 

“(2) Except as provided in paragraph (3) of 
this section, the Administrator may initiate 
the allocation process established under this 
section with respect to any other facility in- 
volving two (2) or more potentially respon- 
sible parties, as the Administrator deems ap- 
propriate. 

(3) The allocation process established 
under this section shall not apply to any fa- 
cility where— 

“(1) there has been a final settlement, de- 
cree or order that determines all liability or 
allocated shares of all potentially respon- 
sible parties with respect to the facility; or 
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(ii) where response action is being carried 
out by a State pursuant to referral or au- 
thorization under section 104(k) of this title. 

“(4) Nothing in this section limits or af- 
fects— 

“(А) the Administrator’s obligation to per- 
form an allocation for facilities that have 
been the subject of partial or expedited set- 
tlements; 

B) the ability of a potentially responsible 
party at a facility to resolve its liability to 
the United States or other parties at any 
time before initiation or completion of the 
allocation process; or 

“(С) the validity, enforceability, finality 
or merits of any judicial or administrative 
order, judgment or decree issued, signed, 
lodged, or entered with respect to liability 
under this Act, or authorizes modification of 
any such order, judgment or decree. 

“(0) MORATORIUM ON COMMENCEMENT OR 
CONTINUATION OF SUITS.— 

“(1) No person may commence an action 
pursuant to section 107 of this Act regarding 
a response action for which an allocation 
must be performed under subsection (a)(1)(A) 
of this section, or for which the Adminis- 
trator has initiated an allocation under sub- 
section (аХ1ХВ) or (a)(2) of this section, 
until 60 days after issuance of the allocator’s 
report under subsection (d)(1) of this section. 

“(2) If an action under section 107 of this 
Act regarding a response for which an alloca- 
tion is to be performed under this section is 
pending (A) upon date of enactment of the 
Superfund Reform Act of 1994, ог (B) upon 
initiation of an allocation under subsection 
(a)(1)(B) or (a)(2) of this section, the action 
shall be stayed until 60 days after the issu- 
ance of an allocator’s report, unless the 
court determines that a stay will not result 
in a just and expeditious resolution of the 
action. 

“(3) Any applicable limitations period with 
respect to actions subject to paragraph (1) 
shall be tolled from the earlier of— 

“(А) the date of listing of the facility on 
the National Priorities list; or 

“(В) the commencement of the allocation 
process pursuant to this section, until 120 
days after the allocation report required by 
this section has been provided to the parties 
to the allocation. 

“(4) Nothing in this section shall in any 
way limit or affect the President's authority 
to exercise the powers conferred by sections 
103, 104, 105, 106, or 122 of this title, or to 
commence an action where there is a con- 
temporaneous filing of a judicial consent de- 
cree resolving a party’s liability; or to file a 
proof of claim or take other action in a pro- 
ceeding under title 11 of the U.S. Code. 

“(5) The procedures established іп this sec- 
tion are intended to guide the exercise of set- 
tlement authority by the United States, and 
shall not be construed to diminish or affect 
the principles of retroactive, strict, joint and 
several liability under this title. 

“(с) COMMENCEMENT ОҒ ALLOCATION.— 

“(1) RESPONSIBLE PARTY SEARCH.—At all fa- 
cilities subject to this section, the Adminis- 
trator shall, as soon as practicable but not 
later than 60 days after the earlier of the 
commencement of the remedial investiga- 
tion or the listing of the facility on the Na- 
tional Priorities List, initiate a search for 
potentially responsible parties, using its au- 
thorities under section 104 of this title. 

“(2) NOTICE TO PARTIES.—As soon as prac- 
ticable after receipt of sufficient informa- 
tion, but not more than eighteen (18) months 
after commencement of the remedial inves- 
tigation, the Administrator shall: 

“(А) notify those potentially responsible 
parties who will be assigned shares in the al- 
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location process and notify the public, іп ас- 
cordance with section 117(d) of this title, of 
the list of potentially responsible parties 
preliminarily identified by the Adminis- 
trator to be assigned shares in the allocation 
process; and 

“(В) provide the notified potentially re- 
sponsible parties with a list of neutral par- 
ties who are not employees of the United 
States and who the Administrator deter- 
mines, in his or her sole discretion, are 
qualified to perform an allocation at the fa- 
cility. 

“(3) SELECTION OF ALLOCATOR.—The Admin- 
istrator shall thereafter: 

“(А) acknowledge the parties’ selection of 
an allocator from the list, or select an allo- 
cator from the list provided to the parties if 
the parties cannot agree on a selection with- 
in 30 days of the notice; 

B) contract with the selected allocator 
for the provision of allocation services; and 

“(С) make available all responses to infor- 
mation requests, as well as other relevant in- 
formation concerning the facility and poten- 
tially responsible parties, to the parties and 
to the allocator within 30 days of the ap- 
pointment of the allocator. The Adminis- 
trator shall not make available any privi- 
leged or confidential information, except as 
otherwise authorized by law. 

“(4) PROPOSED ADDITION OF PARTIES.— 

“(А) For 60 days after information has 
been made available pursuant to paragraph 
3(C), the parties identified by the Adminis- 
trator and members of the affected commu- 
nity shall have the opportunity to identify 
and propose additional potentially respon- 
sible parties or otherwise provide informa- 
tion relevant to the facility or such poten- 
tially responsible parties. This period may 
be extended by the Administrator for an ad- 
ditional 30 days upon request of a party. 

“(В) Within 30 days after the end of the ре- 
riod specified in paragraph (A) for identifica- 
tion of additional parties, the Administrator 
shall issue a final list of parties subject to 
the allocation process, hereinafter the allo- 
cation parties“. The Administrator shall in- 
clude in the list of allocation parties those 
parties identified pursuant to paragraph (A) 
in the allocation process unless the Adminis- 
trator determines and explains in writing 
that there is not a sufficient basis in law or 
fact to take enforcement action with respect 
to those parties under this title, or that they 
have entered into an expedited settlement 
under section 122(6). The Administrator's de- 
termination is to be based on the informa- 
tion available at the time of the determina- 
tion and is committed to the Administra- 
tor’s unreviewable discretion. 

“(5) ROLE OF FEDERAL AGENCIES.—Federal 
departments, agencies or instrumentalities 
that are identified as potentially responsible 
parties shall be subject to, and be entitled to 
the benefits of, the allocation process pro- 
vided by this section to the same extent as 
any other party. 

(6) REPRESENTATION OF THE UNITED 
STATES.—The Administrator and the Attor- 
ney General shall be entitled to review all 
documents and participate in any phase of 
the allocation proceeding. 

“(d) ALLOCATION DETERMINATION— 

“(1) SETTLEMENT AND ALLOCATION RE- 
PORT.—Following issuance of the list of allo- 
cation parties, the allocator may convene 
the allocation parties for the purpose of fa- 
cilitating agreement concerning their 
shares. If the allocation parties do not agree 
to a negotiated allocation of shares, the allo- 
cator shall prepare a written report, with a 
nonbinding, equitable allocation of percent- 
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age shares for the facility, and provide such 
report to the allocation parties and the Ad- 
ministrator. 

‘(2) INFORMATION REQUESTS.—To assist іп 
the allocation of shares, the allocator may 
request information from the allocation par- 
ties, and may make additional requests for 
information at the request of any allocation 
party. The allocator may request the Admin- 
istrator to exercise any information-gather- 
ing authority under this title where nec- 
essary to assist in determining the alloca- 
tion of shares. 

“(8) FACTORS IN THE ALLOCATION.—Unless 
the allocation parties agree to a negotiated 
allocation, the allocator shall prepare a non- 
binding, equitable allocation of percentage 
shares for the facility based on the following 
factors: 

“(А) the amount of hazardous substances 
contributed by each allocation party; 

„B) the degree of toxicity of hazardous 
substances contributed by each allocation 


party; 

“(С) the mobility of hazardous substances 
contributed by each allocation party; 

OD) the degree of involvement of each al- 
location party in the generation, transpor- 
tation, treatment, storage, or disposal of the 
hazardous substance; 

“(Е) the degree of care exercised by each 
allocation party with respect to the hazard- 
ous substance, taking into account the char- 
acteristics of the hazardous substance; 

“(Е) the cooperation of each allocation 
party in contributing to the response action 
and in providing complete and timely infor- 
mation during the allocation process; and 

“(G) such other factors that the Adminis- 
trator determines are appropriate by pub- 
lished regulation or guidance, including 
guidance with respect to the identification 
of orphan shares pursuant to paragraph (3) of 
this subsection. 

“(4) IDENTIFICATION OF ORPHAN SHARES. 
The allocator may determine that a percent- 
age share for the facility is specifically at- 
tributable to an “orphan share". The orphan 
share may only consist of the following: 

“(А) shares attributable to hazardous sub- 
stances that the allocator determines, on the 
basis of information presented, to be specifi- 
cally attributable to identified but insolvent 
or defunct responsible parties who are not af- 
filiated with any allocation party; 

“(B) the difference between the aggregate 
shares that the allocator determines, on the 
basis of the information presented, are spe- 
cifically attributable to contributors of mu- 
nicipal solid waste subject to the limitations 
in section 107(a)(5)(D) of this title, and the 
share actually assumed by those parties in 
any settlements with the United States pur- 
suant to subsection 122(g) of this title, in- 
cluding the fair market value of in-kind 
services provided by a municipality; and 

“(C) the difference between the aggregate 
share that the allocator determines, on the 
basis of information presented, is specifi- 
cally attributable to parties with a limited 
ability to pay response costs and the share 
actually assumed by those parties in any set- 
tlements with the United States pursuant to 
subsection 122(g) of this title. 


The orphan share shall not include shares at- 
tributable to hazardous substances that the 
allocator cannot attribute to any identified 
party. Such shares shall be distributed 
among the allocation parties. 

“(е) FUNDING OF ORPHAN SHARES.— 

“From funds available in the Fund in any 
given fiscal year, and without further appro- 
priation action, the President shall make re- 
imbursements from the Fund, to eligible par- 
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ties for costs incurred and equitably attrib- 
utable to orphan shares determined pursuant 
to this section, provided that Fund financing 
of orphan shares shall not exceed $300 mil- 
lion in any fiscal year. Reimbursements 
made under this subsection shall be subject 
to such terms and conditions as the Presi- 
dent may prescribe. 

“(f) TIMING.— 

“Тһе allocator shall provide the report re- 
quired by subsection (d)(1) of this section to 
the allocation parties and the Administrator 
within 180 days of the issuance of the list of 
parties pursuant to subsection (c)(4)(B) of 
this section. Upon request, for good cause 
shown, the Administrator may grant the al- 
locator additional time to complete the allo- 
cation, not to exceed 90 days. 

“(g) SETTLEMENT FOLLOWING ALLOCATION.— 

“(1) OBLIGATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES.— 
The President will accept a timely offer of 
settlement from a party based on the share 
determined by the allocator, if it includes 
appropriate premia and other terms and con- 
ditions of settlement, unless the Adminis- 
trator, with the concurrence of the Attorney 
General of the United States, determines 
that a settlement based on the allocator's 
determinations would not be fair, reason- 
able, and in the public interest. The Admin- 
istrator and the Attorney General shall seek 
to make any such determination within 60 
days from the date of issuance of the 
allocator’s report. The determinations of the 
Administrator and the Attorney General 
shall not be judicially reviewable. 

“(2) If the Administrator and the Attorney 
General determine not to settle on the basis 
of the allocation, they shall provide the allo- 
cation parties and members of the affected 
community with a written explanation of 
the Administrator’s determination. If the 
Administrator and the Attorney General 
make such a determination, the parties who 
are willing to settle on the basis of the allo- 
cation are entitled to a consultation with an 
official appointed by the President, to 
present any objections to the determination, 
within 60 days after the determination. 

“(8) Settlements based on allocated shares 
shall include: 

“(А) a waiver of contribution rights 
against all parties who are potentially re- 
sponsible parties for the response action; 

“(В) covenants not to sue, consistent with 
the provisions of section 122(f) of this title, 
and provisions regarding performance or ade- 
quate assurance of performance of response 
actions addressed in the settlement; 

“(C) a premium that compensates for the 
United States’ litigation risk with respect to 
potentially responsible parties who have not 
resolved their liability to the United States, 
except that no such premium shall apply if 
all parties settle or the settlement covers 
one 100% of response costs; 

D) contribution protection, consistent 
with sections 113(f) and 122(g) of this title, 
regarding matters addressed in the settle- 
ment. Such settlement does not discharge 
any of the other potentially responsible par- 
ties unless its terms so provide, but it re- 
duces the potential liability of the others by 
the amount of the settlement; and 

“(Е) provisions through which the settling 
parties shall receive reimbursement from the 
Fund for any response costs incurred by such 
parties in excess of the aggregate of their al- 
located share and any premia required by the 
settlement. Such right to reimbursement 
shall not be contingent on the United States’ 
recovery of response costs from any respon- 
sible person not a party to any settlement 
with the United States. 
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“(4) The President shall report annually to 
Congress on the administration of the alloca- 
tion scheme, and provide information com- 
paring allocation results with actual settle- 
ments at multiparty facilities. 

“(5) The provisions of this section shall not 
apply to any offer of settlement made after 
commencement of litigation by the United 
States against the offering party under sec- 
tion 107 of this title. 

“(һ) AUTHORIZATION OF REIMBURSEMENT.— 

“Іп any settlement in which a party agrees 
to perform response work in excess of its 
share, the Administrator shall have author- 
ity in entering the settlement to confer a 
right of reimbursement on the settling party 
pursuant to such procedures as the Adminis- 
trator may prescribe. 

) Post-SETTLEMENT LITIGATION.— 

“(1) GENERAL.—The United States may 
commence an action under section 107 
against any person who has not resolved its 
liability to the United States following allo- 
cation, on or after 60 days following issuance 
of the allocator’s report. In any such action, 
the potentially responsible parties shall be 
liable for all unrecovered response costs, in- 
cluding any federally-funded orphan share 
identified in accordance with subsection 
(4х4). Defendants in any such action may 
implead any allocation party who did not re- 
solve its liability to the United States. The 
Administrator and the Attorney General 
shall issue guidelines to ensure that the re- 
lief sought against de minimis parties under 
principles of joint and several liability will 
not be grossly disproportionate to their con- 
tribution to the facility. The application of 
such guidelines is committed to the discre- 
tion of the Administrator and the Attorney 
General. 

“(2) In commencing any action under sec- 
tion 107 following allocation, the Attorney 
General must certify, in the complaint, that 
the United States has been unable to reach a 
settlement that would be in the best inter- 
ests of the United States. 

“(3) ADMISSIBILITY OF ALLOCATOR’S RE- 
PORT.—The allocator’s report shall not be ad- 
missible in any court with respect to a claim 
brought by or against the United States, ex- 
cept in its capacity as a nonsettling poten- 
tially responsible party, or for the deter- 
mination of liability. The allocator’s report, 
subject to the rules and discretion of the 
court, may be admissible solely for the pur- 
pose of assisting the court in making an eq- 
uitable allocation of response costs among 
the relative shares of nonsettling liable par- 
ties. 

“(4) OTHER AUTHORITIES UNAFFECTED.— 
Nothing in this section limits or in any way 
affects the exercise of the President's au- 
thority pursuant to sections 103, 104, 105, or 
106. 

“(5) Совтв.-- 

“(А) The costs of implementing the аПоса- 
tion procedure set forth in this section, in- 
cluding reasonable fees and expenses of the 
allocator, shall be considered necessary costs 
of response. 

“(В) The costs attributable to any funding 
of orphan shares identified by the allocator 
pursuant to subsection (d)(4) also shall be 
considered necessary costs of response, and 
shall be recoverable from liable parties who 
do not resolve their liability on the basis of 
the allocation. 

“(6) REJECTION OF SHARE DETERMINATION.— 
In any action by the United States under 
this title, if the United States has rejected 
an offer of settlement that is consistent with 
subsections (g)(1) and (g)(3) of this section 
and was presented to the United States prior 
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to the commencement of the action, the 
offeror shall be entitled to recover from the 
United States the offeror's reasonable costs 
of defending the action after the making of 
the offer, including reasonable attorneys’ 
fees, if the ultimate resolution of liability or 
allocation of costs with respect to the 
offeror, taking into account all settlements 
and reimbursements with respect to the fa- 
cility other than those attributable to insur- 
ance or indemnification, is as or more favor- 
able to the offeror than the offer based on 
the allocation. 

“(1) PROCEDURES.— 

“The Administrator shall further define 
the procedures of this section by regulation 
or guidance, after consultation with the At- 
torney General.“. 

TITLE V—REMEDY SELECTION AND 
CLEANUP STANDARDS 
SEC. 501. PURPOSES AND OBJECTIVES. 

The purposes and objectives of this title 
are to— 

(a) ensure that remedial actions under the 
Act are protective of human health and the 
environment; 

(b) provide consistent and equivalent pro- 
tection to all communities affected by facili- 
ties subject to remedial action; and, 

(c) ensure that the national goals, national 
generic cleanup levels, and the national risk 
protocol required by this title are developed 
through a process based on substantial pub- 
lic input and, where appropriate, on consen- 
sual decision-making. 

БЕС. 502. CLEANUP STANDARDS AND LEVELS. 

Section 121(04)(1)-(2)(С)(1) of the Act (42 
U.S.C. 9621(d)) is amended to read as fol- 
lows— 

“(4) DEGREE ОҒ CLEANUP.— 

“(1) PROTECTION OF HUMAN HEALTH AND THE 
ENVIRONMENTS.—A remedial action selected 
under this section or otherwise required or 
agreed to by the President under this Act 
shall be protective of human health and the 
environment. In order to provide consistent 
protection to all communities, the Adminis- 
trator shall promulgate national goals to be 
applied at all facilities subject to remedial 
action under this Act. 

“(2) GENERIC CLEANUP LEVELS.—The Ad- 
ministrator shall promulgate, as appro- 
priate, national generic cleanup levels for 
specific hazardous substances, pollutants, or 
contaminants, based on the national goals 
established in paragraph (1). A cleanup level 
shall— 

“(А) reflect reasonably anticipated future 
land uses, 

“(В) reflect other variables which can be 
easily measured at a facility and whose ef- 
fects are scientifically well-understood to 
vary on a site-specific basis, and 

“(С) represent concentration levels below 
which a response action is not required. 

“(8) SITE-SPECIFIC METHODS TO ESTABLISH 
CLEANUP LEVELS.—Notwithstanding the pro- 
mulgation of national generic cleanup levels 
under subsection (d)(2) and nationally-ap- 
proved generic remedies under subsection 
(0)(4) of this section, the Administrator may. 
as appropriate, rely on a site-specific risk as- 
sessment to determine the proper level of 
cleanup at a facility, based on the national 
goals established in paragraph (1) and the 
reasonably anticipated future land uses at 
the facility. This may occur if a national ge- 
neric cleanup level has not been developed or 
to account for particular characteristics of a 
facility or its surroundings. In establishing 
site-specific cleanup levels, the President 
shall consider the views of the affected com- 
munity in accordance with section 117 of this 
Act. 
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“(4) RISK ASSESSMENT.—The Administrator 
shall promulgate a national risk protocol for 
conducting risk assessments based on realis- 
tic assumptions. After promulgation, risk as- 
sessments underlying the degree of cleanup 
and remedy selection processes shall use the 
national risk protocol. 

“(5) FEDERAL AND STATE LAWS.— 

“(А) A remedial action shall be required to 
comply with the substantive requirements 
of— 

) any standard, requirement, criterion, 
or limitation under any federal environ- 
mental or facility siting law that the Presi- 
dent determines is suitable for application to 
the remedial action at the facility; and 

(ii) any promulgated standard, require- 
ment, criterion, or limitation under any 
state environmental law specifically address- 
ing remedial action that is adopted for the 
purpose of protecting human health or the 
environment with the best available sci- 
entific evidence through a public process 
where such a law is more stringent than any 
such federal cleanup standard, requirement, 
criterion, or limitation, or the cleanup level 
determined in accordance with the require- 
ments of this section. 

“(B) Procedural requirements of federal 
and state standards, requirements, criteria, 
or limitations, including but not limited to 
permitting requirements, shall not apply to 
response actions conducted on-site. In addi- 
tion, compliance with such laws shall not be 
required with respect to return, replacement, 
or redisposal of contaminated media or re- 
siduals of contaminated media into the same 
medium in or very near existing areas of 
contamination on-site. 

“(С) The President may select a remedial 
action meeting the requirements of para- 
graph (1) that does not attain a level or 
standard of control at least equivalent to the 
federal or State standards, requirements, cri- 
teria, or limitations as required by para- 
graph (A), if the President finds that— 

“(i) the remedial action selected is only 
part of a total remedial action that will at- 
tain such level or standards of control when 
completed: 

(Iii) compliance with such requirements at 
that facility will result in greater risk to 
human health and the environment than al- 
ternative options; 

„(i) compliance with such requirements 
is technically impracticable from an engi- 
neering perspective; 

(iv) a generic remedy under section (b)(4) 
has been selected for the facility; 

“(у) the remedial action selected will at- 
tain a standard of performance that is equiv- 
alent to that required under the standard, 
requirement, criterion, or limitation identi- 
fied under (A)(i) and (A)(ii) through use of 
another approach; 

(i) with respect to a State standard, re- 
quirement, criterion, or limitation, the 
State has not consistently applied (or dem- 
onstrated the intention to consistently 
apply) the standard, requirement, criterion, 
or limitation in similar circumstances as 
other remedial actions within the State; or 

(vii) in the case of a remedial action to be 
undertaken solely under section 104 using 
the Fund, a selection of a remedial action 
that attains such level or standards of con- 
trol will not provide a balance between the 
need for protection of public health and wel- 
fare and the environment at the facility 
under consideration, and the availability of 
amounts from the Fund to respond to other 
facilities which present or may present a 
threat to public health or welfare or the en- 
vironment, taking into consideration the rel- 
ative immediacy of such threat. 
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The President shall publish such findings, to- 
gether with an explanation and appropriate 
documentation.“ 

БЕС. 503. REMEDY SELECTION. 

Section 121(b) of the Act (42 U.S.C. 9621(b) 
is amended to read as follows— 

“(р) GENERAL RULES.— 

(1) SELECTION OF PROTECTIVE REMEDIES.— 
Remedies selected at individual facilities 
shall be protective of human health and the 
environment. Whether a response action re- 
quires remediation through treatment, con- 
tainment, a combination of treatment and 
containment, or other means, shall be deter- 
mined through the evaluation of remedial al- 
ternatives. 

“(2) LAND USE.—In selecting a remedy, the 
President shall take into account the reason- 
ably anticipated future uses of land at a fa- 
cility as required by this Act. 

“(3) APPROPRIATE REMEDIAL АСТІОМ.-- 

“(А) The President shall identify and se- 
lect an appropriate remedy utilizing treat- 
ment, containment, other remedial meas- 
ures, or any combination thereof, that is 
protective of human health and the environ- 
ment and achieves the degree of cleanup de- 
termined under section 121(4), taking into 
account the following factors— 

“(i) the effectiveness of the remedy; 

“(ii) the long-term reliability of the rem- 
edy, that is, its capability to achieve long- 
term protection of human health and the en- 
vironment; 

(ii) any risk posed by the remedy to the 
affected community, to those engaged in the 
cleanup effort, and to the environment: 

“(іу) the acceptability of the remedy to the 
affected community; and 

(b) the reasonableness of the cost of the 
remedy in relation to the preceding factors 
(i) through (iv). 

“(В) INNOVATIVE REMEDIES.—If an other- 
wise appropriate treatment remedy is avail- 
able only at a disproportionate cost and the 
President determines that an appropriate 
treatment remedy is likely to become avail- 
able within a reasonable period of time, the 
President may select an interim contain- 
ment remedy. A selected interim contain- 
ment remedy shall include adequate mon- 
itoring to ensure the continued integrity of 
the containment system. If an appropriate 
treatment remedy becomes available within 
that period of time, that remedy shall be re- 
quired. 

“(С) HoT spoTs.—In evaluating a facility 
for a permanent containment remedy, if the 
President determines, based on standard site 
investigation, that a discrete area within a 
facility is a ‘hot spot’ (as defined in this 
paragraph), the President shall select a rem- 
edy for the hot spot with a preference for 
treatment, unless he determines, based on 
treatability studies and other information, 
that no treatment technology exists or such 
technology is only available at a dispropor- 
tionate cost. In such instances the President 
shall select an interim containment remedy 
for a hot spot subject to adequate monitor- 
ing to ensure its continued integrity and 
shall review the interim containment rem- 
edy within five years to determine whether 
an appropriate treatment remedy for the hot 
spot is available. For purposes of this para- 
graph, the term ‘hot spot’ means a discrete 
area within a facility that contains hazard- 
ous substances that are highly toxic or high- 
ly mobile, cannot be reliably contained, and 
present a significant risk to human health or 
the environment should exposure occur. 

“(4) GENERIC REMEDIES.—In order to 
streamline the remedy selection process, and 
to facilitate rapid voluntary action, the 
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President shall establish, taking into ac- 
count the factors enumerated in subsection 
(b)(3)(A), cost-effective generic remedies for 
categories of facilities, and expedited proce- 
dures that include community involvement 
for selecting generic remedies at an individ- 
ual facility. To be eligible for selection at a 
facility, a generic remedy shall be protective 
of human health and the environment at 
that facility. When appropriate, the Presi- 
dent may select a generic remedy without 
considering alternative remedies.”’. 

SEC. 504. MISCELLANEOUS AMENDMENTS TO 
SECTION 121. 

(a) Section 121(с) of the Act (42 U.S.C. 
$9621(с)) is amended by striking out the word 
‘initiation’, and inserting in lieu thereof 
the phrase “completion of all physical on- 
site construction”. 

(b) Section 121(d) of the Act is further 
amended by— 

(1) redesignating paragraph (2)(C)(ii) as 
paragraph “(6ХА)”; 

(2) redesignating paragraph (2)(C)(iii) as 
paragraph “(6ХВ)”; 

(3) striking “clauses (iii) and (iv)“ in redes- 
ignated paragraph (6)(A) and inserting sub- 
paragraph (В)”; 

(4) striking paragraph (2)(C)(iv); 

(5) redesignating paragraph (3) as para- 
graph “(7)” and amending it to read as fol- 
lows— 

“(7) In the case of any removal or remedial 
action involving the transfer of any hazard- 
ous substance or pollutant or contaminant 
off-site, such hazardous substance or pollut- 
ant or contaminant shall be transferred to a 
facility which is authorized under applicable 
Federal and state law to receive such hazard- 
ous substance or pollutant or contaminant 
and is in compliance with such applicable 
Federal and state law. Such substance or 
pollutant or contaminant may be transferred 
to a land disposal facility permitted under 
Subtitle C of the Solid Waste Disposal Act 
only if the President determines that both of 
the following requirements are met— 

“(А) The unit to which the hazardous sub- 
stance or pollutant or contaminant is trans- 
ferred is not releasing any hazardous waste, 
or constituent thereof, into the groundwater 
or surface water or soil. 

„B) All such releases from other units at 
the facility are being controlled by a correc- 
tive action program approved by the Admin- 
istrator under subtitle C of the Solid Waste 
Disposal Act. 

The President shall notify the owner or oper- 
ator of such facility of determinations made 
under this paragraph.“; and 

(6) striking paragraph (4). 

(с) Section 121(е) of the Act (42 U.S.C. 
9621(e)) is amended by— 

(1) in paragraph (1) inserting in the first 
sentence “or permit application“ before 
“shall be required"; and by adding at the end 
thereof the following: Furthermore, по Fed- 
eral, State or local permit or permit applica- 
tion shall be required for on-site or off-site 
activities conducted under section 311(b)."’; 
and 

(2) striking paragraph (2). 

(4) Section 121(f) of the Act (42 U.S.C. 
9621(f)) is amended by adding after paragraph 
(3) (as amended by this Act) the following 
new paragraph— 

“(4) A State may enforce only those Fed- 
eral or State legally applicable standards, 
requirements, criterion, or limitations to 
which the Administrator has determined the 
remedial action is required to conform under 
this Act. Where the parties agree, the con- 
sent decree may provide for administrative 
enforcement. Each consent decree shall also 
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contain stipulated penalties for violations of 
the decree in the amount not to exceed 
$25,000 per day. Such stipulated penalties 
shall not be construed to impair or affect the 
authority of the court to order compliance 
with the specific terms of any such десгее.". 
SEC. 505. RESPONSE AUTHORITIES. 

(a) Section 104(b)(1) of the Act (42 U.S.C. 
§9604(b)(1) is amended by 

(1) inserting actions,“ before studies“; 

(2) striking, to recover the costs thereof, 
and” and inserting “ог”; and 

(3) striking the after Act“ and insert- 
ing ‘‘and shall be entitled to recover the 
costs thereof.“ 

(b) Section 104(j) of the Act (42 U.S.C. 
§9604(j)) is amended by 

(1) in paragraph (1) by striking “remedial”, 
and inserting response“; 

(2) striking paragraph (2); 

(3) redesignating paragraph (3) as para- 
graph “(2)” and striking estate“ and insert- 
ing property“; and 

(4) by inserting after paragraph (2) (as re- 
ео by this Act) the following new 

p 

“(4) DISPOSAL AUTHORITY.—The President 
is authorized to dispose of any interest in 
real property acquired for use by the Admin- 
istrator under this subsection by sale, ex- 
change, donation or otherwise and any such 
interest in real property shall not be subject 
to any of the provisions of Section 120 except 
the notice provisions of Section 120(h)(1). 
Any moneys received by the President pursu- 
ant to this subparagraph shall be deposited 
in the Fund.“. 

SEC. 506. REMOVAL ACTIONS. 

(a) Section 104(сХ1) of the Act is amended 

in subparagraph (C) as follows— 


(4) strike 32.000.000 апа insert 
“6,000,000”; 

(2) strike 12 months” and insert three 
years"; and 


(3) strike consistent with the remedial ac- 
tion to be taken" and insert “not inconsist- 
ent with any remedial action that has been 
selected or is anticipated at the time of the 
removal action."’; 

(b) Section 117 of the Act is amended by 
adding after subsection (k) (as added by this 
Act) the following new subsection— 

“(1) REMOVAL ACTIONS.—Whenever the 
planning period for a removal action is ех- 
pected to be greater than six months, the 
Administrator shall provide the community 
with notice of the anticipated removal ac- 
tion and a public comment period of no less 
than thirty days.“ 

SEC. 507. TRANSITION. 

The provisions of this title shall become 
effective on the date of enactment of this 
Act and shall apply to all response actions 
for which a Record of Decision or other deci- 
sion document is signed after the date of en- 
actment of the Act. 


TITLE VI—MISCELLANEOUS 
SEC. 601. INTERAGENCY 
OWNERSHIP 


Section 120(e) of the Act (42 U.S.C. 9620(e)) 
is amended by— 

(a) inserting after paragraph (3) the follow- 
ing new paragraph— 

“(4) A provision allowing for the participa- 
tion of other responsible parties in the re- 
sponse action.; and 

(b) inserting after paragraph (6) the follow- 
ing new paragraphs— 

“(7) EXCEPTION TO REQUIRED ACTION.—No 
department, agency, and instrumentality of 
the United States that owns or operates a fa- 
cility over which the department, agency, or 
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instrumentality exercised no regulatory ог 
other control over activities that directly or 
indirectly resulted in a release or threat of a 
release of a hazardous substance shall be 
subject to the requirements of paragraphs (1) 
through (6) except (5ХЕ) and (С) of this sub- 
section if the department, agency, or instru- 
mentality demonstrates to the satisfaction 
of the Administrator that— 

“(А) no department, agency, or instrumen- 
tality was the primary or sole source or 
cause of a release or threat of release of a 
hazardous substance at the facility; 

“(В) the activities either directly or indi- 
rectly resulting in a release or threat of re- 
lease of a hazardous substance at the facility 
were pursuant to a statutory authority and 
occurred prior to 1976; and 

„) the person or persons primarily or 
solely responsible for such release or threat 
of release are financially viable, and capable 
of performing or financing the response ac- 
tion at the facility. 

In the event the above conditions are not 
met, the applicable terms of section 120(e) 
apply to the department, agency, or instru- 
mentality of the United States at the facil- 
ity. Upon determination by the Adminis- 
trator that a department, agency, or instru- 
mentality qualifies for the exception pro- 
vided by this paragraph, the head of such de- 
partment, agency, or instrumentality may 
exercise enforcement authority pursuant 
under section 106 (in addition to any other 
delegated authorities). To the extent a per- 
son who has been issued an order under the 
authority of this paragraph seeks reimburse- 
ment under the provisions of section 106, the 
relevant department, agency, or instrumen- 
tality, and not the Fund, shall be the source 
of any appropriate reimbursement. If the Ad- 
ministrator determines that the relevant de- 
partment, agency, or instrumentality has 
failed to seek the performance of response 
actions by responsible parties within 12 
months after the facility has been listed on 
the National Priorities List, the Adminis- 
trator may void the exception provided by 
this paragraph and the applicable provisions 
or section 120(e) would apply to the depart- 
ment, agency or instrumentality at the facil- 
ity. 

SEC. 602. TRANSFERS OF UNCONTAMINATED 

PROPERTY. 


Section 120(h)(4)(A) of the Act (42 U.S.C. 
9620(h)(4)(A)) is amended by striking the 
words stored for one year or more,“. 

SEC. 603, AGREEMENTS TO TRANSFER BY DEED. 

Section 120(h) of the Act (42 U.S.C. 9620(h)) 
is amended by adding after paragraph (5) the 
following new paragraph: 

“(6) AGREEMENTS TO TRANSFER BY DEED.— 
Nothing in this subsection shall be construed 
to prohibit the head of the department, agen- 
cy, or instrumentality of the United States 
from entering into an agreement to transfer 
by deed real property or facilities prior to 
the entering of such деей.”. 

SEC. 604. ALTERNATIVE OR INNOVATIVE TREAT- 
MENT TECHNOLOGIES. 

Section 111(a) of the Act of 1980 is amended 
by adding after paragraph (6) the following 
new paragraph— 

“(7) ALTERNATIVE OR INNOVATIVE TREAT- 
MENT TECHNOLOGIES.— 

“(А) When a party potentially liable under 
this Act undertakes a response action pursu- 
ant to an administrative order or consent de- 
cree, and employs an alternative or innova- 
tive technology that fails to achieve a level 
of response required under this Act, the Ad- 
ministrator may use the Fund to reimburse 
no more than fifty percent of response costs 
incurred by the potentially liable party in 
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taking other actions approved by the Admin- 
istrator to achieve these required levels of 
response. The Administrator shall issue 
guidance on the procedures and criteria to be 
used in determining whether a remedial 
technology constitutes an alternative or in- 
novative technology for purposes of this sub- 
section, and the appropriate level of funding 
for response activities that are necessary to 
achieve a level of response required under 
this Act. The Administrator shall review and 
update such guidance, as appropriate. 

БЕС. 605. DEFINITIONS. 

Section 101 of the Act (42 U.S.C. 9601)) is 
amended by— 

(a) in paragraph (1) striking the. after 
“Act” and inserting and includes the cost 
of enforcement activities related thereto."’; 

(b) in paragraph (10)(H) striking subject 
to“ and inserting in compliance with"; 

(с) in paragraph (14) inserting after Con- 
gress” the phrase ”, unless such waste con- 
tains a substance that is listed under any 
other subparagraph of this paragraph“: 

(4) in paragraph (20) by— 

(1) in subparagraph (A) inserting after 
“similar means to“ the phrase “the United 
States (or any department, agency, or in- 
strumentality thereof), ог”; 

(2) in subparagraph (D) by inserting— 

(A) after “does not include’’ the phrase 
“the United States (or any department, 
agency, or instrumentality thereof), or’’; 
and, 

(В) before any State“ the phrase any de- 
partment, agency, or instrumentality of the 
United States, ог”; and 

(3) in subparagraph (D) by striking “а” 
after “such” and inserting department. 
agency, or instrumentality of the United 
States, ог”; 

(4) by adding after subparagraph (D) the 
following new subparagraphs— 

“(Е) The term “owner or operator” shall 
include a trust or estate, but does not in- 
clude a person who holds title to a vessel or 
facility solely in the capacity as a fiduciary, 
provided that such person— 

i) does not participate in the manage- 
ment of a vessel or facility operations that 
result in a release or threat of release of haz- 
ardous substances; and 

(ii) complies with such other require- 
ments as the Administrator may set forth by 
regulation. 

“(Е) The term “owner or operator” shall 
not include the United States or any depart- 
ment, agency or instrumentality of the Unit- 
ed States or a conservator or receiver ap- 
pointed by a department, agency or instru- 
mentality of the United States, which ac- 
quired ownership or control of a vessel or fa- 
cility (or any right or interest therein) 

(i) in connection with the exercise of re- 
ceivership or conservatorship authority or 
the liquidation or winding up of the affairs of 
any entity subject to a receivership or 
conservatorship, including any subsidiary 
thereof; or 

(ii) in connection with the exercise of any 
seizure or forfeiture authority; or 

(iii) pursuant to an act of Congress specify- 
ing the property to be acquired, 
provided, that the United States, or con- 
servator or receiver appointed by the United 
States does not participate in the manage- 
ment of the vessel or facility operations that 
result in a release or threat of release of haz- 
ardous substances and complies with such 
other requirements as the Administrator 
may set forth by regulation.”’; 

(e) in paragraph (23) adding at the end of 
the paragraph the following The terms re- 
move’ or ‘removal’ are not limited to emer- 
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gency situations and include actions to ad- 
dress future or potential exposures and, pro- 
vided such actions are consistent with the 
requirements of this Act, actions obviating 
the need for a remedial action.“; 

(f) in paragraph (25) striking related 
thereto", and inserting and oversight ac- 
tivities related thereto when such activities 
are undertaken by the President.”’; 

(g) in paragraph (29) striking the. after 
“Act” and inserting ”, except that the term 
“hazardous substance“ shall be substituted 
for the term hazardous waste“ in the defini- 
tions of “disposal” and treatment.“; 

(h) in paragraph (33) striking ; except that 
the“, and inserting “. Тһе”; 

(i) adding after paragraph (38) the follow- 
ing new paragraphs— 

(39) BONA FIDE PROSPECTIVE PURCHASER.— 
The term “bona fide prospective purchaser” 
means a person who acquires ownership of a 
facility after enactment of this provision, 
and who can establish by a preponderance of 
the evidence that— 

“(А) all active disposal of hazardous sub- 
stances at the facility occurred before that 
person acquired the facility; 

„B) the person conducted a site audit of 
the facility in accordance with commercially 
reasonably and generally accepted standards 
and practices. The Administrator shall have 
authority to develop standards by guidance 
or regulation, or to designate standards pro- 
mulgated or developed by others, that sat- 
isfy this subparagraph. In the case of prop- 
erty for residential or other similar use, a 
site inspection and title search that reveal 
no basis for further investigation satisfy the 
requirements of this subparagraph; 

“(С) the person provided all legally re- 
quired notices with respect to the discovery 
or release of any hazardous substances at the 
facility; 

D) the person exercised due care with re- 
spect to hazardous substances found at the 
facility and took reasonably necessary steps 
to address any release or threat of release of 
hazardous substances and to protect human 
health and the environment. The require- 
ments of due care and reasonably necessary 
steps with respect to hazardous substances 
discovered at the facility shall be conclu- 
sively established where the person success- 
fully completes a response action pursuant 
to a State voluntary response program, as 
defined in section 127 of this title; and 

“(Е) the person provides full cooperation, 
assistance, and facility access to those re- 
sponsible for response actions at the facility, 
including the cooperation and access nec- 
essary for the installation, integrity, oper- 
ation, and maintenance of any complete or 
partial response action at the facility; and 

“(Е) the person is not affiliated with any 
other person liable for response costs at the 
facility, through any direct or indirect fa- 
milial relationship, or any contractual, cor- 
porate, or financial relationship other than 
that created by the instruments by which 
title to the facility is conveyed or financed. 

“(40) FIDUCIARY.— 

“(А) Except as provided in subparagraph 
(В), the term “‘fiduciary’’ means a person 
who owns or controls property— 

“(i) as a fiduciary within the meaning of 
section 3(31) of the Employee Retirement In- 
come Security Act of 1974, or as a trustee, 
executor, administrator, custodian, guard- 
ian, conservator, or receiver acting for the 
exclusive benefit of another person; and 

(ii) who has not previously owned ог oper- 
ated the property in a non-fiduciary capac- 
ity. 

“(В) The term ‘fiduciary’ does not include 
any person described in subparagraph (A)— 
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“(i) who acquires ownership or control of 
property to avoid the liability of such person 
or any other person under this Act; or 

“(ii) who owns or controls property оп be- 
half of or for the benefit of a holder of a se- 
curity interest. 

“(41) MUNICIPAL SOLID WASTE.—The term 
‘municipal solid waste’ means all waste ma- 
terials generated by households, including 
single and multi-family residences, and ho- 
tels and motels. The term also includes 
waste materials generated by commercial, 
institutional, and industrial sources, to the 
extent such wastes (A) are essentially the 
same as waste normally generated by house- 
holds or (B) were collected and disposed of 
with other municipal solid waste or sewage 
sludge as part of normal municipal solid 
waste collection services, and, regardless of 
when generated, would be considered condi- 
tionally exempt small quantity generator 
waste under section 3001(d) of the Solid 
Waste Disposal Act (42 U.S.C. 6921(d)). Exam- 
ples of municipal solid waste include food 
and yard waste, paper, clothing, appliances, 
consumer product packaging, disposable dia- 
pers, office supplies, cosmetics, glass and 
metal food containers, elementary or second- 
ary school science laboratory waste, and 
household hazardous waste (such as painting, 
cleaning, gardening, and automotive sup- 
plies). The term ‘municipal solid waste’ does 
not include combustion ash generated by re- 
source recovery facilities or municipal incin- 
erators, or waste from manufacturing or 
processing (including pollution control) op- 
erations not essentially the same as waste 
normally generated by households. 

“(42) MUNICIPALITY.—The term municipal- 
ity’’ means a political subdivision of a State, 
including cities, counties, villages, towns, 
townships, boroughs, parishes, school dis- 
tricts, sanitation districts, water districts, 
and other public entities performing local 
governmental functions. The term also in- 
cludes a natural person acting in the capac- 
ity of an official, employee, or agent of a 
municipality in the performance of govern- 
mental functions. 

(43) QUALIFIED HOUSEHOLD HAZARDOUS 
WASTE COLLECTION PROGRAM.—The term 
qualified household hazardous waste collec- 
tion program“ means a program established 
by an entity of the federal government, a 
state, municipality, or Indian tribe that pro- 
vides, at a minimum, for semiannual collec- 
tion of household hazardous wastes at acces- 
sible, well-publicized collection points with- 
in the relevant jurisdiction. 

“(44) SEWAGE SLUDGE.—The term ‘sewage 
sludge” means solid, semisolid, or liquid res- 
idue removed during the treatment of mu- 
nicipal waste water, domestic sewage, or 
other waste water at or by publicly-owned or 
federally-owned treatment works. 

“(45) SITE CHARACTERIZATION.—The term 
“site characterization“ means an investiga- 
tion that determines the nature and extent 
of a release or potential release of a hazard- 
ous substance, pollutant or contaminant, 
and that includes an on-site evaluation and 
sufficient testing, sampling and other field 
data gathering activities to analyze whether 
there has been a release or threat of a re- 
lease of a hazardous substance, pollutant or 
contaminant, and the health and environ- 
mental risks posed by such a release or 
threat of release. The investigation also may 
include review of existing information 
(available at the time of the review), an off- 
site evaluation, or other measures as the Ad- 
ministrator deems appropriate. 

“(46) VOLUNTARY RESPONSE.—The term 
voluntary response“ means a response ac- 
tion— 
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“(А) undertaken and financed by a current 
owner or prospective purchaser under a vol- 
untary response program; and 

“(В) with respect to which the current 
owner or prospective purchaser agrees to pay 
all State oversight costs.“ 

SEC. 606. CONFORMING AMENDMENT. 

Section 126(a) of the Act (42 U.S.C. 9626(a)) 
is amended by adding, after section 104(i) 
(regarding health authorities,” the phrase 
“section 127 (regarding State authority), sec- 
tion 120 (regarding voluntary response ac- 
біопв),”. 

TITLE VII—FUNDING 
SEC. 701. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS. 

Sec. 111(а) of the Act is amended by strik- 
ing “58,500,000,000 for the 5-year period begin- 
ning on October 17, 1986, and not more than 
$5,100,000,000 for the period commencing Oc- 
tober 1, 1991, and ending September 30, 1994” 
and inserting ‘‘$9,600,000,000 for the period 
commencing October 1, 1994 and ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1999”. 

SEC, 702. ORPHAN SHARE FUNDING. 

Section 111(а) is amended by adding after 
paragraph (7) (as added by this Act) the fol- 
lowing new paragraph— 

“(8) ORPHAN SHARE FUNDING.—Payment of 
orphan shares pursuant to section 122a(e) of 
this Act.“. 

SEC. 703. AGENCY FOR TOXIC SUBSTANCES AND 
DISEASE REGISTRY. 


Бес. 111(т) of the Act is amended to read 
as follows— 

m) There shall be directly available to 
the Agency for Toxic Substances and Disease 
Registry to be used for the purpose of carry- 
ing out activities described in subsection 
(c)(4) of this section and section 104(i) of this 
Act not less than $80,000,000 per fiscal year 
for each of fiscal years 1995, 1996, 1997, 1998, 
and 1999. Any funds so made available which 
are not obligated by the end of the fiscal 
year in which made available shall be re- 
turned to the Fund. 

SEC. 704. LIMITATIONS ON RESEARCH, DEVELOP- 
MENT, AND DEMONSTRATION PRO- 
GRAMS, 

Sec. 11(п) of the Act is amended to read as 
follows— 

“(1) section 311(B).—For each of the fiscal 
years 1995, 1996, 1997, 1998, and 1999, not more 
than $20,000,000 of the amounts available in 
the Fund may be used for the purposes of 
carrying out the applied research, develop- 
ment, and demonstration program for alter- 
native or innovative technologies and train- 
ing program authorized under section 311(b) 
of this title (relating to research, develop- 
ment, demonstration) other than basic re- 
search. Such amounts shall remain available 
until expended. 

“(2) Section 311(а).—-Егот the amounts 
available in the Fund, not more than the fol- 
lowing amounts may be used for the pur- 
poses of section 311(а) of this title (relating 
to hazardous substance research, demonstra- 
tion, and training activities) 

(A) for fiscal year 1995 $40,000,000, 

(B) for fiscal year 1996 $50,000,000, 

(C) for fiscal year 1997 $55,000,000, 

(D) for fiscal year 1998 $55,000,000, 

(E) for fiscal year 1999 $55,000,000. 

No more than 10 percent of such amounts 
shall be used for training under section 311(а) 
of this title for any fiscal year. 

“(8) Section 311(d).—For each of the fiscal 
years 1995, 1996, 1997, 1998, and 1999, not more 
than $5,000,000 of the amounts available in 
the Fund may be used for the purposes of 
section 311(d) of this title (relating to univer- 
sity hazardous substance research centers).”’. 
SEC. 705. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 

FROM GENERAL REVENUES. 

Section 111(p)(1) of the Act is amended to 

read as follows— 
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“(1) ІМ GENERAL.—The following sums аге 
authorized to be appropriated, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, to the Hazardous Substance 
Superfund: 

“(А) for fiscal year 1995 $250,000,000, 

“(В) for fiscal year 1996 $250,000,000, 

“(С) for fiscal year 1997 $250,000,000, 

(D) for fiscal year 1998 $250,000,000, 

“(Е) for fiscal year 1999 $250,000,000. 

In addition there is authorized to be appro- 
priated to the Hazardous Substance 
Superfund for each fiscal year an amount 
equal to so much of the aggregate amount 
authorized to be appropriated under this sub- 
section (and paragraph (2) of section 131(b) of 
this title) as has not been appropriated be- 
fore the beginning of the fiscal year in- 
volved.” 

SEC. 706. ADDITIONAL LIMITATIONS. 

Section 111 of the Act is amended by add- 
ing after subsection (p) the following new 
subsections— 

“(q) ALTERNATIVE OR INNOVATIVE TREAT- 
MENT TECHNOLOGIES.—For each of the fiscal 
years 1995, 1996, 1997, 1998, and 1999, not more 
than $40,000,000 of the amounts available in 
the Fund may be used for the purposes of 
subsection (a)(7) of this section (relating to 
alternative or innovative treatment tech- 
nologies). 

“(г) CITIZEN INFORMATION AND ACCESS OF- 
FICES.—For each of the fiscal years 1995, 1996, 
1997, 1998, and 1999, not more than $50,000,000 
of the amounts available in the Fund may be 
used for the purposes of section 117(j) of this 
Act (relating to citizen information and ac- 
cess offices). 

“(8) MULTIPLE SOURCES OF RISK DEM- 
ONSTRATION PROJECTS.—For the period com- 
mencing October 1, 1994 and ending Septem- 
ber 30, 1999, not more than $30,000,000 of the 
amounts available in the Fund may be used 
for the purposes of section 117(k) of this Act 
(relating to multiple sources of risk dem- 
onstration projects).“. 

TITLE VIII—ENVIRONMENTAL 
INSURANCE RESOLUTION FUND 
SEC. 801. SHORT TITLE. 

This title may be cited as the “Епуігоп- 
mental Insurance Resolution and Equity Act 
of 1994”, 

SEC. 802. ENVIRONMENTAL INSURANCE RESOLU. 
TION FUND. 

(a) ENVIRONMENTAL INSURANCE RESOLUTION 
FUND ESTABLISHED.— 

There is hereby established the Environ- 
mental Insurance Resolution Fund (herein- 
after referred to as the Resolution Fund"). 

(b) OFFICES.—The principal office of the 
Resolution Fund shall be in the District of 
Columbia or at such other place as the Reso- 
lution Fund may from time to time pre- 
scribe. 

(c) STATUS OF RESOLUTION FUND.—Except 
as expressly provided in this title, the Reso- 
lution Fund shall not be considered an agen- 
cy or establishment of the United States. 
The members of the Board of Trustees shall 
not, by reason of such membership, be 
deemed to be officers or employees of the 
United States. 

(d) BOARD OF TRUSTEES.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—The Resolution Fund shall 
be administered by a Board of Trustees 
(Board). 

(2) MEMBERSHIP.—The board shall consist 
о- 

(А) GOVERNMENTAL МЕМВЕК8.— 

(i) The Administrator of the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency. 

(ii) The Attorney General of the United 
States. 
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(В) PUBLIC MEMBERS.—Five public members 
appointed by the President not later than 60 
days after the date of enactment of this 
title, not less than two of whom shall rep- 
resent insurers subject section _ of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1986, and not less 
than two of whom shall represent eligible 
persons defined in subsection (g)(2)(A). The 
public members shall be citizens of the 
United States. 

(C) EX-OFFICIO MEMBER.—The Secretary of 
the Treasury shall serve as an ex officio 
member of the Board. 

(3) CHAIR.—The Chair of the Board shall be 
designated by the President from time to 
time from among the members described in 
paragraph (2ХА). No expenditure may be 
made, or other action taken, by the Resolu- 
tion Fund without the concurrence of the 
Chair of the Board. 

(4) COMPENSATION.—Governmental mem- 
bers of the Board shall serve without addi- 
tional compensation. Public members of the 
Board shall, while attending meetings of the 
Board or while engaged in duties related to 
such meetings or other activities of the 
Board pursuant to this title, be entitled to 
receive compensation at the rate of $200 per 
day, including travel time. While away from 
their homes or regular places of business, 
members of the Board shall be allowed travel 
and actual, reasonable and necessary ex- 
penses to the same extent as officers of the 
United States. 

(5) TERM OF PUBLIC MEMBERS.—Public 
members of the Board shall serve for a term 
of 5 years, except that such members may be 
removed by the President for any reason at 
any time. A public member whose term has 
expired may continue to serve on the Board 
until such time as the President appoints a 
successor. The President may reappoint a 
public member of the Board, but no such 
member may consecutively serve more than 
two terms. 

(6) VACANCIES.—A vacancy on the Board 
shall be filled in the same manner as the 
original appointment, except that such ap- 
pointment shall be for the balance of the 
unexpired term of the vacant position. 

(7) QuoRUM.—Four members of the Board 
shall constitute a quorum for the conduct of 
business, 

(8) MEETINGS.—The Board shall meet not 
less than quarterly at the call of the Chair. 
Meetings of the Board shall be open to the 
public unless the Board, by a majority vote 
of members present in open session, deter- 
mines that it is necessary or appropriate to 
close a meeting. The Chair shall provide at 
least 10 days notice of a meeting by publish- 
ing a notice in the Federal Register and such 
notice shall indicate whether it is expected 
that the Board will consider closing all or a 
portion of the meeting. Nothing in this para- 
graph shall be construed to apply to informal 
discussions or meetings among Board mem- 
bers. 

(е) OFFICERS AND EMPLOYEES.— 

(1) CHIEF EXECUTIVE OFFICER; CHIEF FINAN- 
CIAL OFFICER.— 

(A) The Resolution Fund shall have a Chief 
Executive Officer appointed by the Board 
who shall exercise any authority of the Reso- 
lution Fund under such terms and conditions 
as the Board may prescribe. 

(B) The Resolution Fund shall have a Chief 
Financial Officer appointed by the Board. 

(2) COMPENSATION.—No officer or employee 
of the Resolution Fund may be compensated 
by the Resolution Fund at an annual rate of 
pay which exceeds the rate of basic pay in ef- 
fect from time to time for level I of the Ex- 
ecutive Schedule under section 5312 of title 5, 
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United States Code. No officer or employee 
of the Resolution Fund, other than a mem- 
ber of the Board, may receive any salary or 
other compensation from any source other 
than the Resolution Fund for services ren- 
dered during the period of employment by 
the Resolution Fund. 

(3) POLITICAL TEST OR QUALIFICATION.—No 
political test or qualification shall be used in 
selecting, appointing, promoting, or taking 
other personnel actions with respect to offi- 
cers, agents, and employees of the Resolu- 
tion Fund. 

(4) ASSISTANCE BY FEDERAL AGENCIES.—The 
Attorney General, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, and the Administrator of the Envi- 
ronmental Protection Agency, may to the 
extent practicable and feasible, and in their 
sole discretion, make personnel and other re- 
sources available to the Resolution Fund. 
Such personnel and resources may be pro- 
vided on a reimbursable basis, and any per- 
sonnel so provided shall not be considered 
employees of the Resolution Fund for pur- 
poses of paragraph (2). 

(б) POWERS OF RESOLUTION FUND.—Notwith- 
standing any other provision of law, except 
as provided in this title or as may be here- 
after enacted by the Congress expressly in 
limitation of the provisions of this para- 
graph, the Resolution Fund shall have 
power— 

(1) to have succession until dissolved by 
Act of Congress; 

(2) to make and enforce such bylaws, rules 
and regulations as may be necessary or ap- 
propriate to carry out the purposes of this 
title; 

(3) to make and perform contracts, agree- 
ments, and commitments; 

(4) to settle, adjust, and compromise, and 
with or without consideration or benefit to 
the Resolution Fund release or waive in 
whole or in part, in advance or otherwise, 
any claim, demand, or right of, by, or 
against the Resolution Fund; 

(5) to sue and be sued, complain and de- 
fend, in any State, Federal or other court; 

(6) to determine its necessary expenditures 
and the manner in which the same shall be 
incurred, allowed, and paid, and appoint, em- 
ploy, and fix and provide for the duties, com- 
pensation and benefits of officers, employees, 
attorneys, and agents, all of whom shall 
serve at the pleasure of the Board; 

(7) to invest funds, through the Secretary 
of the Treasury, in interest bearing securi- 
ties of the United States suitable to the 
needs of the Resolution Fund; provided, that 
interest earned on such investments shall be 
retained by the Resolution Fund and used 
consistent with the purposes of this title; 

(8) to hire or accept the voluntary services 
of consultants, experts, advisory boards, and 
panels to aid the Resolution Fund in carry- 
ing out the purposes of this title; and 

(9) to take such other actions as may be 
necessary to carry out the responsibilities of 
the Resolution Fund under this title. Noth- 
ing in this subsection or any other provision 
of this title shall be construed to permit the 
Resolution Fund to issue any evidence of in- 
debtedness or otherwise borrow money. 

(g) RESOLUTION OF DISPUTES BETWEEN 
INSUREDS AND INSURERS. 

(1) IN GENERAL.—The Resolution Fund shall 
offer a comprehensive resolution described in 
this subsection with respect to all eligible 
costs of an eligible person at eligible sites. 

(2) DEFINITIONS.— 

(A) ELIGIBLE PERSON.—For purposes of this 
subsection, the term “eligible person“ means 
any individual, firm, corporation, associa- 
tion, partnership, consortium, joint venture, 
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commercial entity or governmental unit (in- 
cluding any predecessor in interest or any 
subsidiary thereof) that satisfies the follow- 
ing criteria: 

(i) STATUS AS POTENTIALLY RESPONSIBLE 
PARTY.—An eligible person— 

(I) shall have been named at any time as a 
potentially responsible party pursuant to the 
Comprehensive Environmental Response, 
Compensation and Liability Act with respect 
to an eligible site on the National Priority 
List in connection with a hazardous sub- 
stance that was disposed of on or before De- 
cember 31, 1985; or 

(П) із ог was liable, or alleged to be liable, 
at any time for removal (as defined in sec- 
tion 101(23) of the Comprehensive Environ- 
mental Response, Compensation and Liabil- 
ity Act (42 U.S.C. 9601(23)) at any eligible site 
in connection with a hazardous substance 
that was disposed of on or before December 
31, 1985. 

(ii) INSURANCE COVERAGE.—An eligible per- 
son shall have demonstrated, to the satisfac- 
tion of the Resolution Fund, that such per- 
son had entered into a valid contract for 
comprehensive general liability (including 
broad form liability, general liability, com- 
mercial general liability, and excess or um- 
brella coverage) or commercial multi-peril 
(including broad form property, commercial 
package, special multi-peril, and excess or 
umbrella coverage) insurance coverage—— 

(1) for any seven years in any consecutive 
14 year period prior to January 1, 1986; or 

(11) in the case of a person that has been іп 

existence for less than 14 years prior to Jan- 
uary 1, 1986, for at least one-half of such 
years of existence. 
For purposes of this clause, a valid contract 
for insurance shall not include any contract 
for insurance with respect to which a person 
has entered into a settlement with an in- 
surer providing, or where a judgment has 
provided, that the contract has been satis- 
fied and that such person has no right to 
make any further claims under such con- 
tract. 

(В) ELIGIBLE CosTs.— 

(i) IN GENERAL.—For purposes of this sub- 
section, the term “eligible costs“ means 
costs described in clause (ii) or (iii) incurred 
with respect to a hazardous substance that 
was disposed of on or before December 31, 
1 
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(I) for which an eligible person has not 
been reimbursed; or 

(11) for which an eligible person has been 
reimbursed and that are the subject of a dis- 
pute between the eligible person and an in- 
surer. 

(ii) NPL SITES.—With respect to an eligi- 
ble site described in subparagraph (C)(i), eli- 
gible costs means costs described in clause 
а)- 

(I) of response (as defined in section 101(25) 
of the Comprehensive Environmental Re- 
sponse, Compensation and Liability Act (42 
U.S.C. 9601(25)); 

(11) for natural resources damages; or 

(III) to defend potential liability 
(including, but not limited to, attorney's 
fees, costs of suit, consultant and expert fees 
and costs, and expenses for testing and mon- 
itoring) 

(iii) NON-NPL SITES.—With respect to an el- 
igible site described in subparagraph (C)(ii), 
eligible costs means costs described in clause 
a)— 

(1) of removal (as defined in section 101(23) 
of the Comprehensive Environmental Re- 
sponse, Compensation and Liability Act (42 
U.S.C. 9601(23)); or 

(11) to defend potential liability (including, 
but not limited to, attorney’s fees, costs of 
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suit, consultant and expert fees and costs, 
and expenses for testing and monitoring). 

(iv) LIMIT ON ELIGIBLE COSTS.— 

(1) Except as provided in subclause (П), the 
eligible costs of an eligible person may not 
exceed— 

(aa) $15,000,000 in the case of an eligible 
person that has demonstrated insurance cov- 
erage pursuant to subparagraph (А)(11)(1); ог 

(bb) an amount equal to one-seventh of 
$15,000,000 for each year of insurance cov- 
erage, in the case of an eligible person that 
has demonstrated insurance coverage pursu- 
ant to subparagraph (А)(іі ХІ). 

(Il) The limitation on eligible costs pro- 
vided in subclause (I) shall not apply to an 
eligible person that, when filing a request for 
a resolution offer with the Resolution Fund, 
presents evidence to the satisfaction of the 
Resolution Fund that the limits on valid 
contracts of insurance (including per 
occurence, aggregate, primary, excess or 
other limits) of such eligible person prior to 
January 1, 1986, cumulatively exceed the 
amount determined pursuant to subclause (I) 
without reference to any time period. For 
purposes of this clause, a valid contract for 
insurance shall not include any contract for 
insurance with respect to which an eligible 
person has entered into a settlement with an 
insurer providing, or where a judgment has 
provided, that the contract has been satis- 
fied and that such eligible person has no 
right to make any further claims under such 
contract. 

(С) ELIGIBLE sITE.—For purposes of this 
subsection, the term “eligible site” means— 

(i) any site or facility placed on the Na- 
tional Priority List at any time, at which a 
hazardous substance was disposed of on or 
before December 31, 1985; or 

(ii) any site or facility subject to a re- 

moval (as defined in section 101(23) of the Act 
(42 U.S.C, 9601(23)) conducted pursuant to 
such Act at any time, at which a hazardous 
substance was disposed of on or before De- 
cember 31, 1985. 
For purposes of this subparagraph, the term 
facility“ shall have the same meaning as 
provided in section 101(9) of the Comprehen- 
sive Environmental Response, Compensation 
and Liability Act (42 U.S.C. 9601(9)). 

(D) STATE.—For purposes of this sub- 
section, the term State“ shall have the 
same meaning as provided in section 101(27) 
of the Comprehensive Environmental Re- 
sponse, Compensation and Liability Act (42 
U.S.C. 9601(27)). 

(3) RESOLUTION OFFERS.— 

(A) IN GENERAL.—The Resolution Fund 
shall offer one comprehensive resolution to 
each eligible person. The offer shall— 

(i) be for a percentage of all of the eligible 
costs of such eligible person incurred in con- 
nection with all eligible sites, determined 
pursuant to paragraph (4); and 

(ii) state the limitation on eligible costs, if 
any, applicable to the eligible person pursu- 
ant to paragraph (2)(B)(ii). 

(B) REQUEST FOR RESOLUTION OFFERS.—An 
eligible person shall file a request for resolu- 
tion from the Resolution Fund in such form 
and manner as the Resolution Fund shall 
prescribe. No such request shall be deemed 
received by the Resolution Fund where be- 
fore the date final regulations concerning 
State percentage categories are published in 
the Federal Register pursuant to paragraph 
(4)(B)(iii). The Resolution Fund shall make 
an offer of resolution, determined pursuant 
to paragraph (4), to each eligible person that 
has filed a request for an offer of resolution 
not later than 180 days after the receipt of a 
complete request as determined by the Reso- 
lution Fund. 
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(С) REVIEW OF RESOLUTION OFFERS.—No res- 
olution offer made by the Resolution Fund 
shall be subject to review by any court. 

(4) DETERMINATION OF RESOLUTION OF- 
FERS.— 

(A) ІМ GENERAL.—The Resolution Fund 
shall determine a resolution offer— 

(i) in the case of an eligible person that has 
established only one State litigation venue 
pursuant to subparagraph (C), by applying 
the State percentage determined pursuant to 
subparagraph (B)(iii) to the established 
State litigation venue; 

(31) in the case of an eligible person that 
has established two or more State litigation 
venues pursuant to subparagraph (C), each 
site with respect to which a State litigation 
venue has been established shall be accorded 
equal value and the applicable percentage 
shall be the weighted average of all estab- 
lished State litigation venues; or 

(iii) in the case of an eligible person that 
has not established any State litigation 
venue pursuant to subparagraph (C)— 

(1) if the eligible person has potential li- 
ability in connection with only one hazard- 
ous waste site, by applying the State per- 
centage determined pursuant to subpara- 
graph (В)(111) to the State in which the site 
is located; or 

(П) if the eligible person has potential li- 
ability in connection with more than one 
hazardous waste site, each site shall be ac- 
corded equal value and the applicable per- 
centage shall be the weighted average of all 
States in which the sites are located. 

(B) STATE PERCENTAGE.— 

(i) IN GENERAL.—The Congress finds that as 
of January 1, 1994, State law generally is 
more favorable to eligible persons that pur- 
sue claims concerning eligible costs against 
insurers in some States, that State law gen- 
erally is more favorable to insurers with re- 
spect to such claims in some States, and 
that in some States the law generally favors 
neither insurers nor eligible persons with re- 
spect to such claims or that there is insuffi- 
cient information to determine whether such 
law generally favors insurers or eligible per- 
sons with respect to such claims. The Con- 
gress further finds that considerations of eq- 
uity and fairness require that resolution of- 
fers made by the Resolution Fund must vary 
to reflect the relative state of the law among 
the several States. 

(11) PROPOSED REGULATIONS.—The Resolu- 
tion Fund shall examine the law in each 
State as of January 1, 1994. Not later than 
120 days after the date of enactment of this 
title, the Resolution Fund shall publish in 
the Federal Register a notice of proposed 
rulemaking soliciting public comment for 60 
days and classifying States into the follow- 
ing percentage categories: 

(I) 20 percent, in the case of the ten States 
in which the Resolution Fund determines 
that State law generally is most favorable to 
insurers relative to the other States; 

(1) 60 percent, in the case of the ten States 
in which the Resolution Fund determines 
that State law generally is most favorable to 
eligible persons relative to the other States; 
and 

(ІП) 40 percent, in the case of all other 
States. 

(iii) FINAL REGULATIONS.— 

(1) Not later than 60 days after the close of 
the public comment period, the Resolution 
Fund shall publish in the Federal Register 
final regulations providing State classifica- 
tions. 

(П) The State classifications provided in 
the final rule shall govern all resolution of- 
fers made by the Resolution Fund and shall 
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not be subject to amendment by the Resolu- 
tion Fund. 

(III) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, the final regulations promulgated by 
the Resolution Fund pursuant to this clause 
shall not be subject to review by any court. 

(C) LITIGATION VENUE.—For purposes of 
this subsection, litigation venue is consid- 
ered established with respect to an eligible 
person if— 

(i) on or before December 31, 1993, the eligi- 
ble person had pending in a court of com- 
petent jurisdiction a complaint or cross com- 
plaint against an insurer with respect to eli- 
gible costs at an eligible site; and 

(ii) no motion to change venue with re- 
spect to such complaint was pending on or 
before January 31, 1994. 

(5) ACCEPTANCE OR REJECTION OF RESOLU- 
TION OFFER.— 

(A) IN GENERAL.— 

(i) An eligible person may, when submit- 
ting a request for a resolution to the Resolu- 
tion Fund, make a written irrevocable elec- 
tion to accept any resolution to be made by 
the Resolution Fund. 

(ii) An eligible person that does not make 
an election pursuant to clause (i) shall, with- 
in 60 days of the receipt of a resolution offer 
from the Resolution Fund, notify the Resolu- 
tion Fund in writing of its irrevocable ac- 
ceptance or rejection of such offer. An eligi- 
ble person who does not so accept or reject a 
resolution offer within 60 days shall be 
deemed to have made an irrevocable election 
to reject the offer and the provisions of sub- 
paragraph (C) shall apply. 

(B) RESOLUTION OFFER ACCEPTED.—An eligi- 
ble person that accepts a resolution offered 
by the Resolution Fund shall be subject to 
the provisions of this paragraph. 

(1) WAIVER OF INSURANCE CLAIMS.—The Res- 
olution Fund shall not make payments to an 
eligible person unless the eligible person 
agrees in writing, subject to reinstatement 
described in clause (11)— 

(I) to waive any existing and future claims 
against any insurer for eligible costs; and 

(П) to stay or dismiss each claim pending 
against an insurer for eligible costs. 

(ii) REINSTATEMENT OF INSURANCE CLAIMS.— 

(1) If the Resolution Fund fails to timely 
fulfill its obligations to an eligible person 
under the terms of an accepted resolution 
offer, such eligible person shall be entitled to 
reinstate any claim under a contract for in- 
surance with respect to eligible costs. 

(П) STATUTE OF LIMITATION TOLLED.—Not- 
withstanding any other provision of Federal 
or State law, any Federal or State statute of 
limitation concerning the filing or prosecu- 
tion of an action by an eligible person 
against an insurer, or by an insurer against 
an eligible person, with respect to eligible 
costs shall be tolled during the pendency of 
the stay of pending litigation established by 
section 804(a). 

(iii) PAYMENT OF RESOLUTION OFFERS.— 

(1) PRE-RESOLUTION COSTS.—The Resolution 
Fund shall make equal annual payments 
over a period of eight years for eligible costs 
incurred by an eligible person on or before 
the date such person accepts a resolution 
offer pursuant to subparagraph (A)(i) or (ii), 
and interest shall not accrue with respect to 
such eligible costs. The Resolution Fund 
may, in its sole discretion, make such pay- 
ments over a shorter period if the aggregate 
eligible costs do not exceed $50,000. An eligi- 
ble person shall submit to the Resolution 
Fund documentation of such costs as the 
Resolution Fund may require. The initial 
payment to an eligible person under this sub- 
clause shall be made not later than 60 days 
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after the receipt of documentation satisfac- 
tory to the Resolution Fund. 

(II) POST-RESOLUTION CosTs.—The Resolu- 
tion Fund shall make payments for eligible 
costs incurred by an eligible person after the 
date such person accepts a resolution offer 
pursuant to subparagraph (A)(i) or (ii) to the 
eligible person, or to a contractor or other 
person designated by the eligible person, sub- 
ject to such documentation as the Resolu- 
tion Fund may require. Payments under this 
subclause shall be made not later than 60 
days after the receipt of documentation sat- 
isfactory to the Resolution Fund. 

(11) ADJUSTMENT FOR DEDUCTIBLE OR SELF 
INSURANCE.—In the case of an eligible person 
that has submitted to the Resolution Fund, 
as proof of status as an eligible person, a 
contract for insurance déscribed in para- 
graph (2)(A)(ii) that is subject to a self-in- 
sured retention or a deductible, payment to 
such eligible person pursuant to a resolution 
shall be reduced by the amount of such self- 
insured retention or deductible, except that 
such reduction shall not exceed the amount 
of one self-insured retention or one deduct- 
ible that the eligible person would have been 
required to pay with respect to one claim for 
eligible costs under the terms of the con- 
tracts for insurance submitted. In the event 
that the eligible person submitted more than 
one contract for insurance, any such reduc- 
tion shall be made with respect to the lowest 
of the amounts of self-insured retentions and 
deductibles. 

(IV) ADJUSTMENT FOR CERTAIN DUTY-TO-DE- 
FEND COosTS.—If an insurer has incurred and 
paid costs pursuant to a duty-to-defend 
clause contained in a contract for insurance 
described in paragraph (2)(B), and such costs 
are the subject of a dispute between the eli- 
gible person and an insurer, the payment of 
a resolution to an eligible person shall be re- 
duced by such amount, and the Resolution 
Fund shall pay such amount to the insurer. 
If such cost were paid by the insurer on or 
before the date the eligible person accepted a 
resolution offer made by the Resolution 
Fund, payment to an insurer under this sub- 
clause shall be made in equal annual install- 
ments over a period of eight years, and inter- 
est shall not accrue with respect to such 
costs. The Resolution Fund may, in its sole 
discretion, make such payments over a 
shorter period if the aggregate costs do not 
exceed $50,000. 

(C) RESOLUTION OFFER REJECTED; LITIGA- 
TION OF INSURANCE CLAIMS.— 

(i) ADMISSIBILITY OF RESOLUTION OFFER.— 
No resolution offered by the Resolution Fund 
shall be admissible in any legal action by an 
eligible person against an insurer or by an 
insurer against an eligible person. 

(ii) INSURER ACTION AGAINST ELIGIBLE PER- 
son.—Any eligible person that rejects a reso- 
lution offer, litigates a claim with respect to 
eligible costs against an insurer, and obtains 
a final judgment that is less favorable than 
the resolution offered by the Resolution 
Fund, shall be liable to such insurer for 20 
percent of the reasonable costs and legal fees 
incurred by the insurer in connection with 
such litigation after the resolution was of- 
fered to the eligible person. The district 
courts of the United States shall have origi- 
nal jurisdiction of all such actions, without 
regard to amount or value. The court shall 
reduce any award to an insurer in any such 
action by the amount, if any, of such costs 
and legal fees recovered by the insurer pur- 
suant to State law or court rule. Nothing in 
this clause shall be construed to limit or af- 
fect in any way the application of State law, 
or the rule of any court, to such costs or 
legal fees. 
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(iii) REIMBURSEMENT TO INSURER.—In the 
case of an eligible person that rejects a reso- 
lution offer, litigates a claim with respect to 
eligible costs against one or more insurers, 
and obtains a final judgment against any 
such insurer, the Resolution Fund— 

(I) shall reimburse to such insurer or insur- 
ers the lesser of the amount of the resolution 
offer made to the eligible person or the final 
judgment; and 

(II) may, if the resolution offer exceeded 

the final judgment, reimburse the insurer or 
insurers for unrecovered reasonable costs 
and legal fees, except that the total reim- 
bursement under this subclause may not ex- 
ceed the amount of the resolution offer to 
the eligible person. 
Reimbursements pursuant to this clause 
shall be subject to such documentation as 
the Resolution Fund may require and shall 
made by the Resolution Fund not later than 
60 days after receipt by the Resolution Fund 
of a complete request for reimbursement as 
determined by the Resolution Fund. 

(6) PAYMENTS CONSIDERED PURSUANT TO IN- 
SURANCE CONTRACT.—Payments made by the 
Resolution Fund pursuant to a resolution 
offer shall be deemed payments made by an 
insurer under the terms and conditions of a 
contract of insurance or in settlement there- 
of. Nothing in this paragraph shall be con- 
strued to affect in any way the issue of 
whether the liability limits of a contract of 
insurance has been satisfied. 

(7) RESOLUTION PROCESS NOT ADMISSION OF 
LIABILITY.—No provision of this title, and no 
action by an eligible person undertaken in 
connection with any provision of this title 
shall in any way constitute an admission of 
liability in connection with the disposal of 
hazardous substance. 

(8) REGULATIONS.— 

(A) PROCEDURES AND DOCUMENTATION.—Not 
later than 120 days after the date of enact- 
ment of this title, the Resolution Fund shall 
publish in the Federal Register for public 
comment of not more than 60 days interim 
final regulations concerning procedures and 
documentation for the submission of re- 
quests for resolution offers and the payment 
of accepted resolution offers. Not later than 
60 days after the close of the public comment 
period, the Resolution Fund shall publish in 
the Federal Register final regulations con- 
cerning such procedures and documentation, 
which may be amended by the Resolution 
Fund from time to time. 

(B) OTHER REGULATIONS.—The Resolution 
Fund may prescribe such other regulations, 
rules and procedures as the Resolution Fund 
deems appropriate from time to time. 

(C) JUDICIAL REVIEW.—No regulation, rule 
or procedure prescribed by the Resolution 
Fund pursuant to this paragraph shall be 
subject to review by any court except to the 
extent such regulation, rule or procedure is 
not consistent with a provision of this title. 

(h) JURISDICTION OF FEDERAL COURTS,— 
Notwithstanding section 1349 of title 28, 
United States Code: 

(1) The Resolution Fund shall be deemed to 
be an agency of the United States for pur- 
poses of sections 1345 and 1442 of title 28, 
United States Code. 

(2) All civil actions to which the Resolu- 
tion Fund is a party shall be deemed to arise 
under the laws of the United States, and the 
district courts of the United States shall 
have original jurisdiction of all such actions, 
without regard to amount or value. 

(3) Any civil or other action, case or con- 
troversy in a court of a State, or in any 
court other than a district court of the Unit- 
ed States, to which the Resolution Fund is a 
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party may at any time before the trial there- 
of be removed by the Resolution Fund, with- 
out the giving of any bond or security, to the 
district court of the United States for the 
district and division embracing the place 
where the same is pending, or, if there is no 
such district court, to the district court of 
the United States for the district in which 
the principal office of the Resolution Fund is 
located, by following any procedure for re- 
moval of causes in effect at the time of such 
removal. 

(4) No attachment or execution shall be is- 
sued against the Resolution Fund or any of 
its property before final judgment in any 
State, Federal, or other court. 

(i) REPORTS.— 

(1) ANNUAL REPORTS.—The Resolution Fund 
shall report annually to the President and 
the Congress not later than January 15 of 
each year on its activities for the prior fiscal 
year. The report shall include— 

(A) A financial statement audited by an 
independent auditor; and 

(B) a determination of whether the fees 
and assessments imposed by section of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1986 will be suffi- 
cient to meet the anticipated obligations of 
the Resolution Fund. 

(2) SPECIAL REPORTS.—The Resolution 
Fund shall promptly report to the President 
and the Congress at any time the Resolution 
Fund determines that the fees and assess- 
ments imposed by section of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1986 will be insufficient to 
meet the anticipated obligations of the Reso- 
lution Fund. 

(j) FALSE OR FRAUDULENT STATEMENTS OR 
CLAIMS.— 

(1) CRIMINAL PENALTIES.— 

(A) For purposes of section 287 of title 18, 
United States Code (relating to false claims), 
the Resolution Fund shall be considered an 
agency of the United States and any officer 
or employee of the Resolution Fund shall be 
considered a person in the civil service of the 
United States. 

(B) For purposes of section 1001 of title 18, 
United States Code (relating to false state- 
ments or entries), the Resolution Fund shall 
be considered an agency of the United 
States. 

(2) CIVIL PENALTIES,—Officers and employ- 
ees of the Resolution Fund shall be consid- 
ered officers and employees of the United 
States for purposes of section 3729 of title 31, 
United States Code (relating to false claims). 
SEC. 803. FINANCIAL STATEMENTS, AUDITS, IN- 

VESTIGATIONS AND INSPECTIONS, 

(a) IN GENERAL.—The financial statements 
of the Resolution Fund shall be prepared in 
accordance with generally accepted account- 
ing principles and shall be audited annually 
by an independent certified public account- 
ant in accordance with the auditing stand- 
ards issued by the Comptroller General. Such 
auditing standards shall be consistent with 
the private sector’s generally accepted au- 
diting standards. 

(b) INVESTIGATIONS AND OTHER AUDITS.— 
The Inspector General of the Environmental 
Protection Agency is authorized to conduct 
such audits and investigations as the Inspec- 
tor General deems necessary or appropriate. 
For purposes of the preceding sentence, the 
provisions of the Inspector General Act of 
1978 shall apply to the Resolution Fund and 
to the Inspector General to the same extent 
as they apply to the Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency. 

SEC. 804. STAY OF PENDING LITIGATION. 

(a) IN GENERAL.— 

(1) Except as provided in this section, en- 
actment of this title operates as a stay, ap- 
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plicable to all persons other than the United 
States, of the commencement or continu- 
ation, including the issuance of employment 
of process or service of any pleading, motion, 
or notice of any judicial, administrative, or 
other action with respect to claims for in- 
demnity or other claims arising from a con- 
tract for insurance described in section 
802(g)(2)(A)(ii) concerning insurance coverage 
for eligible costs as defined in section 
802(g)(2)(B)(i). 

(2) Nothing in paragraph (1) shall be con- 
strued to apply to the extent the issuance or 
employment of process or service of any 
pleading, motion, or notice, of any judicial, 
administrative, or other action with respect 
to claims for indemnity or other claims does 
not concern eligible costs (as defined in sec- 
tion 802(g)(2)(B)(i)) ог a contract for insur- 
ance described in section 802(g¢)(2)(A)(ii). An 
eligible person (as defined іп section 
802(g)(2)(A)) may move to sever claims not 
involving eligible costs from claims involv- 
ing eligible costs and may proceed with the 
prosecution of claims not involving eligible 
costs. 

(b) TERMINATION OF STAY.— 

(1) PENDING OFFER OF RESOLUTION.—The 
stay established by subsection (a) shall ter- 
minate with respect to an eligible person 
upon the earlier of— 

(A) the rejection of a resolution offer by 
such eligible person pursuant to section 
802(¢)(5)(A); ог 

(B) the failure of the Resolution Fund to 
timely fulfill the terms of a resolution offer 
accepted by such eligible person. 

(2) EXPIRATION OF RESOLUTION OFFERS.—No 
stay established by subsection (a) shall be ef- 
fective after May 31, 2000. 

(c) OTHER STAYS.—Nothing in this section 
shall be construed to limit or affect in any 
way the discretion of any judicial, adminis- 
trative, or other entity to maintain or im- 
pose a stay that is not required by sub- 
section (a) but that will otherwise serve the 
ends of justice by staying a judicial, admin- 
istrative or other action pending the accept- 
ance or rejection of a resolution offer pursu- 
ant to section 802(g¢)(5)(A). 

(4) AUTHORITY OF UNITED STATES UNAF- 
FECTED.—Nothing in this section shall be 
construed to limit or affect in any way the 
discretion or authority of the United States 
or any party to commence or continue an al- 
location process, cost recovery, or other ac- 
tion pursuant to the authority of sections 
101-122a of the Comprehensive Environ- 
mental Response, Compensation and Liabil- 
ity Act (42 U.S.C. 9601-9622a). 

БЕС. 805. SUNSET PROVISIONS. 

(a) AUTHORITY TO ACCEPT REQUEST FOR 
RESOLUTION.—The authority of the Resolu- 
tion Fund to accept requests for resolution 
shall terminate after September 30, 1999. 

(b) AUTHORITY TO OFFER RESOLUTIONS.— 
The authority of the Resolution Fund to 
offer resolutions to eligible persons shall ter- 
minate after March 31, 2000. 

(c) CONTINUING OBLIGATIONS.—Nothing in 
this section shall be construed to limit or af- 
fect in any way the authority of the Resolu- 
tion Fund— 

(1) to make payments pursuant to resolu- 
tion offers made on or before March 31, 2000; 
or 

(2) to reimburse insurers with respect to 
litigation commenced or continued in con- 
nection with a resolution offer made on or 
before March 31, 2000, that was rejected by an 
eligible person or not acted upon by an eligi- 
ble person as provided in section 802(g)(5)(A). 
SEC. 806. SOVEREIGN IMMUNITY OF THE UNITED 

STATES. 

No obligation or liability of the Resolution 

Fund shall constitute an obligation or liabil- 
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ity of the United States, or of any depart- 
ment, agency, instrumentality, officer, or 
employee thereof. No person shall have a 
cause of action of any kind against the Unit- 
ed States, or any department, agency, in- 
strumentality, officer, or employee thereof 
with respect to any obligation, liability, or 
activity of the Resolution Fund. 

SEC. 807. EFFECTIVE DATE. 

The provisions of this title shall become 
effective on the date of enactment of this 
title. 

TITLE IX—TAXES 
SEC. 901. AMENDMENTS TO THE INTERNAL REVE- 
NUE CODE OF 1986. 

(a) Section 59А(еХ1) of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1986, (26 U.S.C. 59А(е)(1) is 
amended by striking January 1, 19%” and 
inserting “January 1, 2001”. 

(b) Section 4611(e) of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1986 (26 U.S.C. 4611(e)) is amended— 

(1) in paragraph (1), by striking ‘December 
31, 1986” and inserting instead “December 31, 
1995”; 

(2) in paragraph (2)- 

(А) by striking December 31, 1993 or De- 
cember 31, 1994” and inserting instead ‘‘De- 
cember 31, 1998 or December 31, 1999”; 

(В) by striking “December 31, of 1994 ог 
1995, гезресбіуеіу" and inserting instead 
“December 31 of 1999 or 2000, respectively“; 
and 

(С) by striking “1994 or 1995” the last place 
it appears and inserting instead “1999 or 
2000”; 

(3) in paragraph (ЗХА), by striking Janu- 
ary 1, 1987, and ending December 31, 1995” 
and inserting instead January 1, 1996, and 
ending December 31, 2000”; and 

(4) in paragraph (3)(B)— 

(A) in the title thereof, by striking Janu- 
ary 1, 1996” and inserting “January 1, 2001”; 
and 

(B) by striking Fund before January 1, 
199” and inserting instead “Fund before 
January 1, 2001”. 

БЕС. 902. ENVIRONMENTAL FEES AND ASSESS- 
MENTS ON INSURANCE COMPANIES. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—The Internal Revenue 
Code 1986 is amended by inserting after sec- 
tion the following new section: 

SEC. . ENVIRONMENTAL FEES AND ASSESS- 
MENTS ON INSURANCE COMPANIES, 

[Reserved] 

(b) CLERICAL AMENDMENT.—The table of 
sections for chapter of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1986 is amended by inserting 
after the item relating to section the fol- 
lowing: 
“Sec. Environmental Fees and Assess- 

ments on Insurance Compa- 

nies.”. 
SEC. 903. FUNDING PROVISIONS FOR ENVIRON- 
MENTAL INSURANCE RESOLUTION 


(a) IN GENERAL.— 

(1) Except as provided in section 802(f)(7) of 
this Act, all expenditures of the Resolution 
Fund shall be paid out of the fees and assess- 
ments imposed by section of the Internal 
Revenue Code. 

(2) Except as may be expressly authorized 
by the Secretary of the Treasury, all funds of 
the Resolution Fund shall be maintained in 
the Treasury of the United States. The Sec- 
retary may provide for the disbursement of 
such funds to the Resolution Fund or on be- 
half of the Resolution Fund under such pro- 
cedures, terms and conditions as the Sec- 
retary may prescribe. 

(b) TRANSFER TO RESOLUTION FUND.—The 
Secretary of the Treasury shall transfer to 
the Resolution Fund on October 1 of fiscal 
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years 1995, 1996, 1997, 1998 and 1999, an 
amount equal to the fees and assessments 
anticipated to be collected pursuant to sec- 
tion of the Internal Revenue Code of 1986 
during the then current fiscal year. 

(c) ADJUSTMENTS.—In each succeeding fis- 
cal year the Secretary of the Treasury shall 
adjust the amounts transferred pursuant to 
paragraph (2) to reflect actual collections of 
fees and assessments during the prior fiscal 
year, except that with respect to the transfer 
made on October 1, 1999, the Resolution Fund 
shall reimburse the Secretary the amount of 
such transfer subsequently determined by 
the Secretary to have exceeded actual collec- 
tions of fees and assessments during such fis- 
cal year. 
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The Resolution Fund, including its capital, 
reserves, surplus, security holdings, and in- 
come shall be exempt from all taxation now 
or hereafter imposed by the United States 
(including any territory, dependency or pos- 
session thereof) or any State, county, mu- 
nicipality or local taxing authority. 


SUMMARY OF S. 1834 
TITLE I.—COMMUNITY PARTICIPATION AND 
HUMAN HEALTH CONCERNS 
A. COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT 
1. Issue 

Many communities near Superfund sites, 
including low income, minority and Indian 
communities, feel that they are not provided 
with the opportunity to fully participate in 
the Superfund process. These and other com- 
munities believe that the program does not 
address local concerns adequately when ad- 
dressing risk or determining the method and 
level of cleanup, particularly with respect to 
future use of land. The public is often skep- 
tical of the government’s willingness to give 
serious consideration to community concern. 
Affected stakeholders sometimes voice con- 
cern that opportunities for their involve- 
ment in site activities come too late in the 
process and that their input has little im- 
pact on cleanup decisions. There is a general 
consensus that opportunities for earlier, di- 
rect and regular community involvement 
would enhance the communities’ participa- 
tion throughout the cleanup process. 

2. General Overview of the Proposal 

The Administration’s proposal is based on 
the principle that communities must be in- 
volved in the cleanup process from the time 
a site is discovered to the time it is finally 
remediated. The Administration’s proposal 
sets out several innovative methods for get- 
ting communities involved in the cleanup 
process. Community work Groups (CWG) 
would be formed to promote early, direct and 
meaningful public participation throughout 
the Superfund process. In addition, commu- 
nities’ access to information would be facili- 
tated through the establishment of Citizen 
Information and Access Offices (CIAOs) in 
each state and tribal land affected by a 
Superfund site. 

Soliciting and evaluating community 
views would occur as early as during the site 
assessment stage of the Superfund process. 
The communities’ views and preferences on 
remedies would also be solicited earlier (1.е., 
prior to the feasibility study), providing an 
upfront opportunity to participate in and in- 
fluence the remedy selection process. Their 
views could then be considered in the devel- 
opment of remedial alternatives for the site. 
Considering the public’s recommendations 
once a preferred remedial action is proposed 
would continue to occur. 
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а. Community Work Groups.—The CWG 
would serve as a site information clearing- 
house for the affected community, assist in 
establishing land use expectations more reli- 
ably, and obtain greater community support 
for remedial decisions affecting future land 
use. Ав a result, the community's preference 
with respect to land use would be considered 
іп the development of remedial alternatives 
for the site. 

The proposed bill establishes a hierarchy 
for considering future land use recommenda- 
tions. When the CWG reaches consensus on 
future land use, their recommendations 
would be given substantial weight in remedy 
selection. If there is substantive disagree- 
ment within the CWG, then the government 
would attempt to reconcile the differences. If 
disagreement continues, then substantial 
weight would be given to the views of resi- 
dents of the affected community. 

The remedy selection process has also been 
modified to account for the community's ac- 
ceptance of a remedial alternative, during 
the evaluation of alternatives, including the 
alternative’s ability to achieve the commu- 
nity's preferred future land use. Accordingly, 
the opportunity for community input is 
more meaningful in that it occurs prior to 
the proposal of a preferred remedial action 
plan by the government. In addition, by re- 
quiring the government to prepare a written 
explanation when it makes decisions that 
are inconsistent with the CWG’s rec- 
ommendations on a significant issue, the 
government's accountability to the affected 
community with respect to its decision-mak- 
ing is increased. 

The proposed bill contains guidelines for 
establishing CWG’s (See, Section 103). The 
CWG membership should generally not ex- 
ceed twenty people who serve on the board 
without pay. The Administrator would so- 
licit nominations and make the ultimate se- 
lection of CWG members. Notice and oppor- 
tunity to participate would be given to peo- 
ple who potentially are affected by site con- 
tamination in the community. Special ef- 
forts would also be made to ensure that the 
composition of the CWG reflects the racial, 
ethnic and economic makeup of the commu- 
nity. The government would attend and par- 
ticipant in CWG meetings as appropriate, 
but would not serve on the board. This would 
allow the CWG to function independently of 
the government, while providing access to 
government officials when needed. 

b. Citizens Information and Access Of- 
fices.—The CIAO would provide citizens and 
elected officials with information on NPL 
and ensure wide distribution of information 
that is easily understood by citizens. The 
CIAO would also assist in notifying, nomi- 
nating and selecting potential CWG mem- 
bers. CLAO program funding could not exceed 
$50 million per year. Funds would be distrib- 
uted based on a formula using such factors 
as the number and complexity of sites. 

These proposed changes to the current 
Superfund law would enhance and increase 
community input into the decision-making 
process by providing opportunities for ear- 
lier, direct and regular community involve- 
ment. Establishing CWGs and CIAOs plays a 
critical role in accomplishing this objective. 
Changes in the remedy selection process 
have also been made which increase the sig- 
nificance of community acceptance in deter- 
mining an appropriate remedy for a site. 

с. Technical Assistance Grants—The pro- 
posal amends the current law to expand the 
concept of technical assistance grants to in- 
clude the granting of services in addition to 
funds. 
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В. ENVIRONMENTAL JUSTICE PROPOSAL 
1. Issue 


Environmental Justice focuses on the 
needs of disadvantaged communities. These 
communities face not only risks from uncon- 
trolled toxic waste sites, but also from mul- 
tiple sources of pollution (e.g., air emissions 
from nearby manufacturing plants). EPA, 
however, has not traditionally taken into ac- 
count multiple environmental stresses from 
sources other than the site when setting pri- 
orities and evaluating risk under the 
Superfund program. 


2. General Overview of the Proposal 


The Administration’s proposed amend- 
ments to CERCLA seek to respond to evi- 
dence that disadvantaged communities, 
whether urban, rural or tribal, bear a dis- 
proportionate share of environmental risk. 
Priority setting would be changed to account 
for the presence of disproportionate risk. In 
addition, demonstration projects would be 
used to advance methodologies for assessing 
cumulative risk. 

a. Multiple Sources of Risk in Priority Set- 
ting.—Under this proposal, the hazard rank- 
ing system (HRS), the model used to deter- 
mine sites eligible for the National Prior- 
ities List (NPL), would be amended to explic- 
itly take into account the presence of mul- 
tiple sources of risk and cumulative risk to 
minority and low income populations in pri- 
ority setting. Sites that are placed on the 
NPL qualify for additional funding to ad- 
dress long-term risks. The current HRS does 
not take into account cumulative risk from 
sources other than the site under consider- 
ation. In addition, the current HRS is biased 
against including urban sites on the NPL, 
since most urban areas obtain drinking 
water from public water supplies. These 
changes in the HRS would tip the balance in 
favor of placing such sites on the NPL, rath- 
er than rejecting them. 


The National Oil and Hazardous Sub- 
stances Contingency Plan would also be 
amended to develop methodologies for as- 
sessing the cumulative risk from multiple 
sources. Advances must be made in the 
science of risk assessment to improve such 
methodologies. Therefore, demonstration 
projects are also proposed to support the de- 
velopment of these methodologies. 

b. Demonstration Projects.—The proposed 
demonstration projects are part of a five 
year program of study relating to multiple 
sources of risk and cumulative risk. The pro- 
gram is concerned with identifying and as- 
sessing multiple sources of risk. Locations 
for demonstration projects would coincide 
with areas designated as empowerment 
zones, to the extent practicable. This pro- 
gram would be coordinated with Housing and 
Urban Development and other appropriate 
departments or agencies. 

The Administration also proposes to au- 
thorize EPA to conduct a five year study and 
demonstration project relating to the provi- 
sion of additional health related benefits 
(e.g., health screening, medical care) at a se- 
lected number of sites in an effort to in- 
crease community acceptance and satisfac- 
tion with actions taken at these sites. 


By taking into account cumulative risk 
from multiple sources in priority setting and 
making strides in the area of identifying and 
assessing such risk, the Administration 
places increased emphasis on responding to 
environmental issues of disadvantaged com- 
munities that bear a disproportionate share 
of environmental risk. 
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TITLE П.--ӘТАТЕ ROLE 
A. STATE INVOLVEMENT ISSUES 
1. Issue 

The federal government has primary re- 
sponsibility for implementing the Superfund 
program, and it has exclusive access to 
money in the Superfund. States, however, 
play a significant role in the program's im- 
plementation. CERCLA currently provides 
for State involvement in virtually every as- 
pect of the program. For example, State 
standards apply to all cleanups, and States 
must pay a share of cleanup cost and provide 
assurances to conduct operation and mainte- 
nance activities at federally-funded, non-fed- 
eral facility sites. State involvement in 
Superfund cleanups, however, has been the 
subject of much controversy. Due to overlap- 
ping authority and responsibility, federal 
and State governments often disagree over 
the degree to which sites should be cleaned 
up and the remedy to be used. These dis- 
agreements contribute to the cost and dura- 
tion of cleanups, and they result in substan- 
tial confusion among stakeholders. Although 
EPA, States and Potentially Responsible 
Parties (PRPs), have differing opinions of 
the problem, they would generally agree that 
having dual sovereigns exercise some control 
at each Superfund site creates uncertainly 
and duplication of effort and increases both 
government and PRP transaction costs. In 
addition, all three would support changes to 
CERCLA that would leverage Federal, State 
and private resources to address the maxi- 
mum number of contaminated sites possible. 

2. General Overview of the Proposal 

The Administration's proposal would en- 
hance the state role in Superfund and limit 
the duplication between the federal and state 
governments at specific sites by establishing 
a principle that only one government entity 
would have responsibility for each site. 
States would be offered the opportunity to 
assume responsibility and authority for the 
cleanup of specific sites. States could elect 
to take on clean up responsibilities at all 
sites or categories of sites, depending on 
their interest and the capabilities of their 
program. EPA would work with the States to 
help them develop the capacity to take on 
more responsibility. States that did take on 
clean up responsibilities would be given ac- 
cess to federal funds under certain condi- 
tions. To support this larger role, a State 
would be required to have in place a clean up 
program substantially consistent with the 
federal program. 

a. Authorization and Referral.—This pro- 
posal provides for increased State involve- 
ment in response actions for NPL Sites and 
federal facility sites through either ѕібе-зре- 
cific referrals or State program authoriza- 
tion. Under either scheme, States will take 
lead response roles, select remedies, and 
have access to the Fund to finance a portion 
of necessary response costs. This proposal 
would provide for meaningful public partici- 
pation at various stages of the referral and 
State program authorization processes, in 
order to ensure public accountability for 
State expenditure of Federal response action 
dollars at referred sites and in authorized 
programs. Finally, more positive State-EPA 
and State-PRP relationships may result with 
the recognition that many States have ade- 
quate authorities and capabilities to proceed 
in a lead role at NPL sites with minimum 
EPA oversight. 

EPA will provide funding for referred sites 
and authorized programs through a grant 
with the State. The grants would include 
non-site-specific program support and re- 
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sponse action funds. The State would be re- 
quired to provide cost share when receiving 
federal funds through such grant. Currently, 
States are responsible for ten percent (10 per- 
cent) matching funds for federally-funded re- 
medial actions only and are fully responsible 
for operation and maintenance requirements 
at such sites. EPA would consider cost recov- 
ery and the effectiveness of a State's en- 
forcement program in allocating additional 
funds to the State. EPA would conduct bi- 
annual performance reviews of State pro- 
grams and response actions at referred and 
authorized programs to determine whether 
continued funding is appropriate. EPA would 
also retain discretion to withdraw authoriza- 
tion or referral for all or part of a State pro- 
gram. 

State program authorization would provide 
States with programs that are substantially 
consistent with the Federal program with 
the opportunity to take the lead role at all 
NPL sites within the State. Authorized 
States need not take the lead at all NPL 
sites, but may address a category or cat- 
egories of sites (as defined by EPA). How- 
ever, authorized States choosing to address 
particular categories of sites will be respon- 
sible for all phases of response at all NPL 
sites within the category or categories of 
sites. 

To obtain authorization or site-specific re- 
ferral, States must have a program with the 
statutory and administrative authority, as 
well as technical capability and resources, to 
conduct the full range of response activities 
(including enforcement) in a manner sub- 
stantially consistent with the Federal pro- 
gram under CERCLA and the NCP. For ex- 
ample, the State must demonstrate that it 
has a process for allocating liability among 
responsible parties, provides for public par- 
ticipation and provides for CERCLA quality 
cleanups. 

At all authorized and referred sites, States 
will select remedies and have access to 
Superfund monies for response activities. 
Fund-financed remedial actions. will be lim- 
ited to Federal funding amounts necessary 
to achieve CERCLA cleanup requirements, 
and will be subject to a state cost share. The 
State may enhance a remedy beyond 
CERCLA requirements, but will be required 
to pay for all of the excess costs necessary to 
achieve those standards. 

EPA would have the opportunity to review 
any proposed plan for a remedial action be- 
fore the State selects the remedy. The State 
also would give EPA a copy of the final se- 
lected remedy. Within ninety (90) days, EPA 
may request a modification to the remedy. If 
EPA’s concerns were not adequately ad- 
dressed by the State, EPA could withhold 
funding or withdraw all or part of the State’s 
authorization, or both. 

As mentioned above, to ensure public ac- 
countability for State expenditures of Fed- 
eral dollars, EPA would review State pro- 
grams on a bi-annual basis. The review 
would be used to determine if: 1) response ac- 
tions were conducted in a manner consistent 
with the Federal program; 2) Federal funds 
were utilized in the manner agreed to during 
the funding process; and 3) the State’s cost 
recovery and other enforcement efforts were 
adequate. 

TITLE III. VoLUNTARY RESPONSE 
A. STATE VOLUNTARY PROGRAM 
1. Issue 


The universe of sites requiring cleanup is 
much larger than either EPA or State envi- 
ronmental agencies can address alone. With 
limited resources, EPA and the States have 
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focused their efforts on maximizing risk re- 
duction at those sites posing the greatest 
threat to human health and the environ- 
ment. Although many non-NPL/medium risk 
sites are being addressed by other federal 
agencies and several State programs, there 
still exists a substantial backlog of low- and 
medium-risk sites that are not currently 
being addressed by any governmental agen- 
cy. The resultant delays in addressing such 
sites can prolong exposure to environmental 
risks and restrict economic redevelopment 
in those areas. 
2. Proposal 

The Administration’s proposal maintains a 
“worst sites first" approach to achieve maxi- 
mum risk reduction, while assisting State 
and private parties to clean up sites that 
may not pose as great a risk, but which have 
significant economic redevelopment poten- 
tial. By working with the States to help 
them enhance existing voluntary cleanup 
programs and develop new ones, EPA can 
also leverage its resources to increase the 
speed and number of cleanups at contami- 
nated sites. Given the fact that most vol- 
untary cleanups are driven by local eco- 
nomic redevelopment concerns, EPA believes 
that States are in the best position to over- 
see such efforts. 

В. ECONOMIC REDEVELOPMENT PROPOSAL 
1. Issue 

At contaminated sites, uncertainty about 
future tort, third party, and CERCLA liabil- 
ity, as well as uncertainty about cost, clean- 
up standards, and the length of time needed 
for cleanup often create barriers to the rede- 
velopment of these sites—regardless whether 
the site is of federal or state concern. This 
situation deters investment in such sites. As 
а result, at times, affected communities may 
suffer such adverse economic effects as de- 
clining property values and increasing unem- 
ployment rates. Furthermore, since the poor 
and many minority groups tend to be con- 
centrated in older urban centers or rural 
areas where polluted real estate is usually 
found, they may bear disproportionately 
greater health and environmental risks. 

2. General Overview of the Proposal 

The Administration's proposal is designed 
to reduce the current Superfund-related ob- 
stacles to the redevelopment of contami- 
nated sites. It changes provisions of the cur- 
rent law that discourage prospective pur- 
chasers from investing in contaminated 
property and banks from lending money for 
such purposes. The Administration's pro- 
posal contains a conditional exemption from 
liability for bona fide prospective purchasers 
of contaminated property. Since CERCLA li- 
ability is often noted as a key factor in freez- 
ing the market for industrial and commer- 
cial properties, this exemption would provide 
certainty for these parties, thereby provid- 
ing an incentive to bring contaminated prop- 
erty back into productive use. 

Prospective purchasers’ liability would be 
limited if a person: acquired the property 
subsequent to disposal of hazardous sub- 
stances; conducted a site audit and in the 
case of property for residential or non- 
commercial use, a site inspection and title 
search revealed no basis for further inves- 
tigation; provided proper notification of re- 
leases of hazardous substances; exercised due 
care and took reasonably necessary steps to 
address the release or threatened release of 
hazardous substances and to protect human 
health and the environment; and provides co- 
operation, assistance and site access to those 
responsible for response actions. To prevent 
against sham transactions, a bona fide pro- 
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spective purchaser cannot be affiliated with 
any other person liable for response costs. 

To protect against unjust enrichment the 
government could place a lien on the prop- 
erty. The lien would be based on the fair 
market value that response action increases 
the value of the property, (e.g., the net dif- 
ference between the value of the property 
prior to and following the response action). 
The lien would continue until it is satisfied 
or all response costs are recovered, which- 
ever is sooner. 

TITLE IV.—THE LIABILITY SCHEME 
A. PROPOSALS TO INCREASE FAIRNESS AND RE- 
DUCE TRANSACTION COSTS IN IMPLEMENTING 
THE LIABILITY SCHEME 
1. Issues 

The Superfund statute makes those who 
caused or were associated with contamina- 
tion liable to finance or conduct cleanup. Li- 
ability is strict, joint and several, and retro- 
active. EPA has used the statute to obtain a 
large proportion of current cleanups. The li- 
ability scheme has resulted in 72% of new 
Remedial Actions being undertaken by re- 
sponsible parties in the 1992 fiscal year, up 
from a 37% liable party share in FY 87. EPA 
has obtained over $8 billion in responsible 
party commitments to do response work 
since 1980. Many claim that the Superfund li- 
ability scheme has positively modified be- 
havior respecting waste disposal. 

Notwithstanding CERCLA's role in, 
effecting privately funded cleanups on a 
large scale, many criticize the statute. Criti- 
cisms fall roughly into three groups. First, 
liable parties commonly complain that the 
strict, joint and several, retroactive liability 
scheme is unfair, principally on grounds that 
it imposes costs on a liable party which may 
exceed its proportional share“ of the costs 
of clean up, and that it imposes liability for 
acts which may have been legal when taken. 
The impact on small waste contributors gen- 
erally may be most acute, because often they 
are least able to bear the costs of cleanup. 

Second, parties often complain that imple- 
mentation of the statute imposes heavy 
transaction costs on them. These costs pri- 
marily arise from disputes between and 
among liable parties over their allocation of 
cost shares, often by way of contribution 
litigation, and secondarily from coverage 
disputes between liable parties and their in- 
surers. 

Finally, many complain about the broad 
scope of the liability scheme, and about its 
unintended effects. For example, one of the 
unintended effects of the Superfund liability 
scheme is that many truly small waste con- 
tributors, who are technically liable but 
rarely the subject of EPA enforcement, are 
drawn into litigation through contribution 
suits brought by large liable parties. Munici- 
palities which are generators and transport- 
ers of Municipal Solid Waste („MSW“) also 
claim that they are unintended victims of 
the liability scheme. Finally, prior to pro- 
mulgation of EPA's lender rule, lenders 
claimed their normal lending practices could 
be chilled in some cases because of potential 
Superfund liability exposure, and trustees 
complain about potential liability exposure 
in their activities. 

2. Overview of the Proposal 

In addition to the government's proposed 
allocation scheme set forth in IV.B. below, 
the proposal makes adjustments to the 
Superfund liability scheme to increase the 
scheme's overall fairness and efficiency and 
to reduce transaction costs for all, especially 
those least able to bear them. 

To increase the liability scheme’s overall 
fairness and efficiency, and to reduce trans- 
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action costs, the Administration гес- 
ommends making substantial improvements 
in the manner in which the current liability 
scheme is implemented while retaining the 
core elements of the scheme. Such improve- 
ments include exemptions for de micromis"’ 
parties, expedited settlements for de minimis 
parties, limits on the liability of MSW gen- 
erators and transporters, protection for lend- 
ers and trustees, a mandatory cost alloca- 
tion process (including assignment to the 
government of a major portion of the “ог- 
phan share“), and decisively greater opportu- 
nities for finality in settlement. Specific 
proposals for these improvements follow in 
succeeding sections. 
3. Specific Proposals 
a. Truly Tiny Parties (“е Micromis” 
Parties) 
i. Issue 

EPA as a matter of practice generally does 
not pursue truly small volume waste con- 
tributors, principally on grounds of equity, 
and also because it is not an efficient use of 
the government’s enforcement resources. 
However, liable parties sometime do. To 
date, this problem has arisen largely in mu- 
nicipal/industrial ‘‘co-disposal”’ landfill cases 
where generators of chemical or industrial 
wastes have brought contribution actions 
against large numbers of small parties who 
contributed only trash or other MSW. These 
contribution actions are premised on generic 
studies which show that MSW contains small 
quantities of hazardous substances. In such 
cases, the resulting litigation and other 
transaction costs can overwhelm the truly 
small volume parties, and are likely to far 
exceed the allocable share of each such 
party, even if liability can be established. 
The Administration therefore believes that 
truly small volume waste contributors 
should receive protection against such ac- 
tions both as a matter of equity, and as a 
means of eliminating transaction costs 
which are not justified by the likely recov- 
егу from these parties. 

ii. Proposal 

The Administration proposes to provide ex- 
emption from liability special treatment to 
“de mieromis“ parties, but to distinguish be- 
tween contributors of MSW on the one hand, 
and contributors of hazardous substances 
generally on the other. Cutoffs of five hun- 
dred (500) pounds of MSW, and ten (10) 
pounds or liters of hazardous substances, re- 
spectively, would be established. De 
micromis’’ MSW contributors whose con- 
tributions fell below the MSW cutoff would 
have an absolute exemption from CERCLA 
liability. De micromis’’ non-MSW contribu- 
tors whose contributions fell below the non- 
MSW cutoff would be wholly exempt from 
third-party contribution actions and would 
be exempt unless their contribution signifi- 
cantly contributed to response costs. 


b. De Minimis Parties 
1. Issue 


CERCLA authorizes expedited settlements 
with de minimis parties. In adding this pro- 
vision to CERCLA in 1986, the Congress rec- 
ognized the need to provide small volume 
waste contributors an early opportunity to 
fully resolve their liability for a site to avoid 
both the full impact of CERCLA’s joint and 
several liability scheme and the transaction 
costs incurred in monitoring site activities 
and defending against contribution claims. 

However, the absence of information re- 
quired to make the statutory determination 
of eligibility, uncertainties in the statutory 
text concerning the level of information 
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needed for this determination, and the re- 
sources required to negotiate de minimis 
party settlements have resulted in an under- 
utilization of these authorities. As a result, 
many de minimis waste contributors have 
had to incur costs in monitoring develop- 
ments at Superfund sites and have been sub- 
jected to third party contribution actions 
with their attendant high transaction costs. 
In addition, under-utilization of the de 
minimis settlement authority has been an 
impediment to reaching an expeditious over- 
all settlement with the larger waste contrib- 
utors. 
ii. Proposal 

The Administration proposes amendments 
to make it substantially easier for EPA to 
settle with de minimis waste contributors 
earlier in the site remediation process. 
Among other things, the amendments would 
require that the government need only show 
that the individual contributor’s contribu- 
tion, not the collective contribution of the 
entire de minimis contributor class, is mini- 
mal in comparison to the total waste con- 
tributions; and that the contributor’s waste 
is not significantly more toxic than other 
wastes. 

Moreover, to ensure greater use of this au- 
thority, EPA would be required, when it re- 
jects a written request for a de minimis set- 
tlement, to explain in writing why use of 
this authority is inappropriate. 

c. Lenders and Trustees 
1. Issue 

While CERCLA §101(20)(A) exempts persons 
who, without participating in the manage- 
ment of a facility, hold indicia of ownership 
in the facility primarily to protect a secu- 
rity interest, questions regarding the judi- 
cial interpretation of this “security inter- 
est“ exemption have generated uncertainty 
within the financial and lending commu- 
nities. In particular, uncertainty exists with 
regard to the extent to which a secured cred- 
itor may undertake activities to oversee the 
affairs of a person whose facility is encum- 
bered by a security interest without incur- 
ring CERCLA liability. Specifically, there is 
concern over whether actions commonly 
taken by a secured creditor (“‘lender*’)—such 
as monitoring facility operations; requiring 
compliance with legal requirements and 
compliance-related activities; refinancing or 
undertaking loan workouts; providing finan- 
cial advice; and undertaking other similar 
actions that may affect the financial, man- 
agement, and operational aspects of a busi- 
ness—may constitute evidence that the lend- 
er is “participating in the management of a 
facility." 

In April 1992, EPA promulgated its Final 
Rule on Lender Liability. The Final Rule de- 
fined and amplified the meaning of the key 
terms of the statutory exemption. In addi- 
tion to clarifying the meaning of the terms 
and providing a “bright line” liability stand- 
ard, the overall goals of the final rule were: 
(1) to allow lenders to work with their bor- 
rowers, without necessarily incurring liabil- 
ity; (2) to preserve a lender's traditional 
remedy—foreclosure; and (3) to ensure that 
the benefits of a taxpayer-financed cleanup 
inure to the benefit of the public, and not to 
the private lender. 

Lending institutions and others who act as 
trustees have expressed concern about the 
potential CERCLA liability of trustees. In 
particular, concern has been expressed about 
the potential liability of “passive trustees,” 
i.e., those who perform ministerial tasks 
pursuant to trust instruments but exercise 
little or no control over the management of 
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trust property. Since these trustees often 
hold legal title to the trust property, there is 
а risk that they will be found personally lia- 
ble as owners“ under §107(a)(1) when re- 
sponse costs are incurred at property held in 
trust. 

ii. Proposal 

The Administration proposes an amend- 
ment to §101 of CERCLA to explicitly state 
that the term owner or operator“ does not 
include persons who hold title to a site sole- 
ly as a trustee, custodian, or fiduciary as re- 
quired by law, provided that they do not con- 
tribute to the release or threatened release 
of hazardous substances and are not affili- 
ated with a liable party, other than through 
a custodian or fiduciary role, provided that 
they comply with any requirements that 
EPA establishes for such parties through 
regulation. 

The Administration's legislation also 
would clarify EPA's authority to issue regu- 
lations interpreting the limitations on li- 
ability of lenders. 

d. Municipal Solid Waste (““MSW"’) 
Contributors 
i, Issue 

The principal question is whether genera- 
tors and transporters of MSW and municipal 
sewage sludge (“MSS™) should be treated dif- 
ferently than other liable parties at 
Superfund sites. Superfund does not specifi- 
cally address generators or transporters of 
MSW and accordingly does not exempt them 
from potential liability for cleanup costs. 
The law imposes liability on, among others, 
а person who arranged for the disposal or 
treatment of hazardous substances. Studies 
indicate that ordinary household waste may 
contain a small percentage of a variety of 
hazardous substances. In December 1989, 
EPA issued the Interim Municipal Settle- 
ment Policy ("Policy"), which stated that 
EPA would not pursue generators or trans- 
porters of MSW under Superfund absent site- 
specific information that there were hazard- 
ous substances present from industrial, com- 
mercial, or institutional processes. This 
statement was an exercise of enforcement 
discretion and not an interpretation of the 
statute. 

Although EPA generally has not pursued 
MSW generators or transporters, the Policy 
did not prevent other responsible parties 
from pursuing them for contribution. Mu- 
nicipalities and private generators and 
transporters of MSW have been sued or 
threatened with third-party litigation by 
private parties who believe that MSW con- 
tains hazardous substances and also contrib- 
utes significantly to the costs of Superfund 
remedies due to the large volume disposed of 
at sites. Such actions have caused or have 
the potential to cause substantial trans- 
action and remediation costs that exceed 
what the Administration believes to be the 
MSW generators’ or transporters’ fair con- 
tribution to site cleanup. 

ii. Proposal 


“Пе Micromis’ MSW Contributors. See 


Part IV. А. 3. a. De Micromis“ Parties 
above. 
Моп-“Пе Micromis’’ MSW Contributors. 


The Administration proposes to provide set- 
tlement opportunities to MSW generators 
and transporters through the expedited set- 
tlement process (See Allocating Cost Shares, 
Part B below), with the MSW liability lim- 
ited in aggregate to not more than 10% of 
the total cost of cleanup at the site. If the 
allocable share attributable to MSW exceeds 
the share assumed by such parties in any set- 
tlement with the federal government, the 
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difference would be assigned to the orphan 
share. 

The proposal provides contribution protec- 
tion to an MSW contributor that settles with 
the United States. This approach would also 
specify that parties that do not elect to set- 
tle in this manner will be placed in the gen- 
eral cost allocations process. 


e. Municipal Owners and Operators 
i. Issue 


The principal question is whether munici- 
pal owners and/or operators of Superfund 
sites should be treated differently than pri- 
vate owner/operators because they provided 
а public service іп owning/operating landfills 
and because they may experience ability to 
pay problems. 

ii. Proposal 

While the Administration proposes no ad- 
justment to the liability of municipal owners 
and operators, the Administration recognizes 
the unique circumstances of municipal 
owner/operators and is committed to provide 
relief to those parties through expedited set- 
tlements based on ability to pay. The pro- 
posal also contains an explanation of the fac- 
tors which may be relevant in determining 
such parties’ ability to pay. A municipal par- 
ty's provision of ‘‘in-kind”’ services may also 
be taken into account (considered at fair 
market value). 

f. Authority to Ensure Finality of 
Settlements 
1. Issue 

Existing CERCLA settlement authorities 
do not permit immediately effective releases 
from liability in most cases, which is con- 
trary to most parties’ expectations in set- 
tling litigation. Conditioning this aspect of 
settlement on success of the chosen remedy 
protects the Fund but can leave parties open 
to future claims many years later. Respon- 
sible parties contend that since EPA selects 
the remedy, it should bear the risk that the 
remedy will not work. 

The current statute also restricts EPA's 
settlement authority by requiring EPA to 
include in all but “extraordinary сіг- 
cumstance’’ settlements а reopener provi- 
sion for future liability based on unknown 
site conditions. Responsible parties claim 
that this ‘statutory георепег”, іп effect, im- 
poses perpetual liability and serves as a dis- 
incentive to settlement. 

ti. Proposal 


The Administration proposes to amend 
CERCLA in a manner that will strike an ap- 
propriate balance between the competing in- 
terests of providing finality to settling par- 
ties while protecting the Fund against the 
need to fund future remedial actions. The 
first amendment will provide that the gov- 
ernment’s covenant not to sue for future li- 
ability will become effective upon entry of 
the consent decree, but will remain in effect 
only so long as the settling parties are in 
compliance with the decree. A second 
amendment would empower EPA to enter 
into settlements with complete and final 
covenants not to sue for future liability— 
without statutory reopeners—where, among 
other things such covenants are in the public 
interest and where the settlors pay a pre- 
mium for the risks of remedy failure and un- 
known conditions. 


g. Liability of Federal Agencies 
1. Mining sites 
(i). Issue 
It can be argued that the United States 
may be liable under Section 107 of CERCLA 
as the past or present “owner” of public 
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lands subject to “unpatented mining claims” 
under the General Mining Law of 1872, pursu- 
ant to which private parties engaged in min- 
ing activities on such lands which caused or 
contributed to the release of hazardous sub- 
stances. The United States’ “омпегвһір” іп- 
terest is unlike that of a private party’s. For 
example, once a mining claim was asserted, 
the miner effectively controlled full use of 
the property, and the United States could 
not prevent or manage the mining activities. 
Upon request of a miner with a valid claim, 
the United States was statutorily compelled 
to grant a patent“ (i.e., deed) to the prop- 
erty. In addition, it was not until, passage of 
the Federal Land Policy and Management 
Act (“FLPMA”) that the United States was 
conferred an ability to manage“ the mining 
activities permitted on federally-held lands. 
CERCLA §120 imposes certain require- 
ments upon federal agencies, including the 
requirement that they enter into inter- 
agency agreements (‘‘IAGs"') with EPA; and 
include in annual budget submissions a re- 
view of alternative funding that might be 
used to provide for cleanup costs. 
(ii). Proposal 
The Administration's bill proposes that 
the United States be exempt from liability 
under CERCLA when its ownership interest 
and/or involvement with a mining site is 
solely as a result of its statutorily compelled 
land management functions; and the act of 
disposal giving rise to CERCLA liability oc- 
curred before 1976. The Administration's bill 
also proposes that for unpatented sites, the 
United States remains subject to Section 120, 
and will finance response activity where it is 
unable to locate viable PRPs. The bill pro- 
vides that in any event, the United States’ 
potential operator or “arranger” liability 
under Section 107 remains intact. 
ii. Liability for penalties at sites owned by 
non-federal PRPs 
(1). Issue 
The present statute explicitly waives sov- 
ereign immunity in Sections 120(a) and 122(1), 
and renders federal agencies liable for pen- 
alties regarding federal facilities. The 
present statute does not clearly waive immu- 
nity for penalties arising at private party 
sites. 
(ii). Proposal 
The Administration's bill proposes а Mis- 
cellaneous Amendment explicitly waiving 
sovereign immunity in CERCLA so as to 
render the United States liable for all civil 
and stipulated penalties under CERCLA, 
whether or not it owns the Site. 
iii. Natural disasters 
(i). Issue 
CERCLA liability may deter governmental 
entities and/or their contractors from re- 
sponding to natural disasters on contami- 
nated lands. 
(ii). Proposal 
The Administration’s bill proposes a Mis- 
cellaneous Amendment explicitly stating 
that the waiver of sovereign immunity does 
not extend to the United States when it is 
responding to natural disasters on contami- 
nated lands. (We anticipate that this Admin- 
istration bill ultimately will extend this pro- 
tection to state and local governments and 
possibly their contractors.) 
iv. Co-response agency 
(i). Issue 
Federal agencies, such as the U.S. Coast 
Guard, the U.S. Army Corps of Engineers, 
and EPA, in implementing response action, 
as mandated by CERCLA andor the Clean 
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Water Act, may be subject to CERCLA liabil- 
ity. 
(ii). Proposal 

The Administration’s bill proposes a Mis- 
cellaneous Amendment, explicitly stating 
that the waiver of sovereign immunity con- 
tained in section 120(a) does not extend to 
federal agencies implementing response ac- 
tion pursuant to CERCLA andor the Clean 
Water Act. 

v. War-time economic regulatory control 

(i). Issue 

The United States may be held liable for 

activities taken by a private party because 


of its regulation of the economy during war- 
time. 
(ii). Proposal 

The Administration’s bill proposes a mis- 
cellaneous amendment explicitly stating 
that the waiver of sovereign immunity does 
not extend to the United States’ economic 
regulation of industry during war-time. 
В. REDUCING TRANSACTION COST AND INCREAS- 

ING FAIRNESS IN THE ALLOCATION OF COST 

SHARES 


1. Issue 


CERCLA's liability regime now operates to 
ensure prompt settlement of government-ini- 
tiated actions and expeditious initiation of 
cleanup by private parties. The Administra- 
tion’s proposal preserves the incentives the 
current scheme creates for environmental 
compliance and responsible handling of haz- 
ardous substances. The reforms ensure the 
pace of cleanup proceeds expeditiously and 
provides incentives for private party action. 
Similarly, the proposal decreases the total 
transaction costs. 

There is, however, much justified criticism 
of the status quo. Many complain of the un- 
fairness of a regime that permits parties to 
be held liable for more than what they re- 
gard as their share.“ In addition, govern- 
ment-initiated litigation often commences a 
second round of private party litigation 
seeking contribution from other PRPs at the 
site. Due to the limited information on 
which allocation can be based and the mag- 
nitude of the liability, negotiation and liti- 
gation among PRPs on issues relating to al- 
locating costs often is protracted and can 
generate considerable transaction costs. 
There is a legitimate federal interest in re- 
ducing the transaction costs that CERCLA 
occasions. A second and related concern is 
the extent to which contribution actions 
generate litigation involving certain parties 
for which the costs of protracted litigation 
are not justified by the likely recovery from 
those parties. These parties include de 
тісготпів” and de minimis contributors to a 
site, parties of extremely limited means, mu- 
nicipalities and other contributors of ex- 
tremely small amounts of household hazard- 
ous waste. 


2. Proposal 


The Administration proposes an early, ex- 
peditious and obligatory cost allocation 
process, for NPL sites with more than two 
parties, reinforced by appropriate incentives 
to settle and disincentives to litigate. The 
Administration regards this as the best ap- 
proach to the problem of transaction costs 
and increasing fairness, because the proposal 
should substantially curtail current con- 
tribution litigation and wrangling over allo- 
cation of costs without creating a new and 
potentially expensive and time-consuming 
formal administrative or judicial process. 
The proposal places a moratorium on the 
commencement of cost recovery and con- 
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tribution suits until the allocation process is 
concluded. The allocation process must start 
no later than eighteen (18) months after the 
commencement of the remedial 
investigation/ feasibility study. To initiate 
the allocation process, EPA would notice po- 
tentially responsible parties that may be as- 
signed shares and provide such parties with a 
list of neutral allocators. The allocation will 
be governed by published regulations based 
on the Gore factors. PRPs may elect to in- 
clude natural resource damages in the allo- 
cation process. EPA would provide the op- 
portunity for the allocation parties to volun- 
tarily settle their cost shares. Failing that, 
the allocator would issue an allocation 
scheme based on percentage shares of respon- 
sibility, including orphan shares. The Fed- 
eral Government would accept any settle- 
ment offer based on the allocation scheme, 
provided that such offer include appropriate 
premia and terms and conditions of settle- 
ment, unless it determined that such settle- 
ment was not fair, reasonable and in the pub- 
lic interest. 

Settling PRPs may receive a final release 
from future liability for remedy failure and 
undiscovered risks, provided that among 
other things, they pay a premium and there 
are adequate assurances for performance of a 
final remedial action. 

The proposal provides incentives to settle 
on the basis of the allocation, and disincen- 
tives to litigate, including the availability of 
orphan share funding and greater finality for 
settling parties, and the imposition of joint 
and several liability and fee-shifting on non- 
settling parties. It also requires settling par- 
ties to waive their right to seek contribu- 
tion, thus limiting transaction costs associ- 
ated with litigation primarily to those in- 
curred from government initiated claims 
against recalcitrant parties. 

The proposal also provides an opportunity 
for early settlement with those parties for 
whom the benefit of litigation or participa- 
tion in allocation greatly exceeds their li- 
ability or ability to pay. This includes 
de minimis waste contributors, parties with 
limited financial means, and generators and 
transporters of MSW. 

The Administration proposes to fund 
shares of non-viable and limited ability to 
pay parties up to $300 million a year. 

TITLE V.—REMEDY SELECTION 
A. SPEEDING CLEANUPS, CUTTING COST 
1. Issue 


Protracted and costly site cleanups are a 
result of a number of factors under the cur- 
rent approach for selecting remedies. The 
law currently does not specify a standard 
level of cleanup nationwide; instead it estab- 
lishes a complex cleanup framework under 
which applicable or relevant and appropriate 
state and federal standards are used to set 
cleanup levels on a site-by-site basis. This 
site-by-site determination encumbers rem- 
edy selection by constraining EPA's ability 
to draw on the last thirteen years of experi- 
ence in determining appropriate remedies. 


2. General Overview of the Proposal 


The Administration’s proposal is premised 
on the principle that all communities are en- 
titled to receive the same protection from 
carcinogenic and non-carcinogenic health 
risks. Establishing national generic cleanup 
levels is at the core of achieving this con- 
cept. Reduced cleanup cost would result from 
establishing national cleanup levels by 
eliminating inefficient site-by-site decision 
making, wherever possible. An ancillary ben- 
efit of national cleanup levels is that they 
would promote the use of generic remedies 
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by fixing the endpoints that categories of 
remedies would need to meet. Generic rem- 
edies tap into experience gained from reme- 
diating similar sites and obviate the need for 
extensive study. 


B. CLEANUP LEVELS 
1. Issue 


Determining the standards for cleanups 
has been a matter of recurring concern. At 
present, remedies require compliance with 
“applicable” or “relevant and appropriate” 
requirements of other federal and more 
stringent state environmental laws 
(“АҺАНз”). As a result, ARARs are used to 
establish cleanup levels. Where no ARAR ex- 
ists, cleanup levels are determined by site 
specifically using risk assessment meth- 
odologies to achieve a goal of protectiveness. 

The use of ARARs has been identified as a 
principal cause of delay in cleanups (because 
of disputes between regulators over interpre- 
tation). Furthermore, while ARARs some- 
time provide suitable cleanup standards, in 
some cases ARARs increase costs of remedies 
significantly without a commensurate level 
of risk reduction. Moreover, mandatory com- 
pliance with “relevant and appropriate“ re- 
quirements imposes conditions on Superfund 
remedies that are not applied in similar 
cases outside the CERCLA context. 

Since ARARs are not generally available 
for soil, one of the key media impacted at 
Superfund sites, most sites require a site- 
specific, risk-based determination of soil 
cleanup levels under the current system. 
Also, the lack of soil cleanup standards is an 
impediment to voluntary cleanups, since it 
is difficult for private parties to predict the 
level of cleanup necessary to eliminate the 
need for regulatory action later. 

Insufficient standardization in risk-based 
approaches for determining cleanup levels 
has resulted in concerns regarding consist- 
ency and has also hindered voluntary clean- 
up. Although it is evident that certain site 
conditions necessitate some degree of flexi- 
bility in determining appropriate cleanup 
levels. 

2. Proposal 

The Administration’s proposal increases 
predictability and consistency in determin- 
ing cleanup levels to encourage voluntary 
cleanups; ensures that cleanup levels are 
suitable for application at Superfund sites to 
increase the cost-effectiveness of remedies; 
and greatly simplifies the process for deter- 
mining such levels, to improve efficiency. 
These objectives are accomplished by devel- 
oping national goals, national generic clean- 
up levels and a national risk assessment pro- 
tocol which would ensure that remedial ac- 
tions are protective of human health and the 
environment. 

National generic cleanup levels would be 
developed for specific chemicals. The clean- 
up levels would reflect different land uses 
(e.g., different chemical-specific cleanup lev- 
els for residential and industrial land uses). 
Cleanup levels could also be calculated using 
site-specific parameters that are known to 
vary on a site-specific basis (e.g., pH, depth 
of groundwater, etc.). The national generic 
cleanup levels would also represent a level 
below which a response action is not re- 
quired. 

Where appropriate, the Administrator 
could rely on a site-specific risk assessment 
to determine the protective level of cleanup 
for a site. A national risk protocol for con- 
ducting risk assessment would be used in 
this instance. 

Remedies would comply with the sub- 
stantive requirements of any federal envi- 
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ronmental facility and siting law that is 
suitable for application to a remedial action 
at the site; and any state requirement that 
specifically addresses remedial action that is 
more stringent than any federal require- 
ment, unless waivers are invoked. As a re- 
sult, sites located in States with more strin- 
gent cleanup levels would be remediated to 
the State levels instead of federal national 
generic cleanup levels or federal site-specific 
risk-based cleanup levels, unless waivers are 
invoked. Waivers are consistent with those 
in the current statute, with an additional 
waiver for when a generic remedy is selected 
ata site. 
С. REMEDY SELECTION PROCESS 
1. Issue 


There is a widely held perception that 
Superfund remedies are excessively costly. 
Many believe that remedies incur substan- 
tial costs without achieving a commensurate 
degree of risk reduction, and that some rem- 
edies are based on unnecessarily stringent 
land uses. There also is general agreement 
that the existing remedy selection process 
needs to be streamlined to simplify and expe- 
dite the selection of remedies to achieve in 
faster risk reduction at sites. 

The current remedy selection process de- 
rived from the statutory mandates and pref- 
erences requires that remedial actions meet 
two threshold criteria: protectiveness of 
human health and the environment and 
ARARs. Remedial alternatives that meet the 
two threshold criteria are evaluated using 
five balancing criteria: permanence, treat- 
ment, short-term risk, implementability and 
cost. The remedial alternative that provides 
the best balance between these criteria is to 
be preferred. State and community accept- 
ance of the preferred remedial action is then 
considered prior to the selection of a remedy. 

Although the preferred remedy could be 
modified based on State and community ac- 
ceptance, this raises concern that the com- 
munities’ views are solicited too late in the 
process to be fully meaningful. 

2. Proposal 

The Administration’s proposal continues 
to mandate that all remedies must be protec- 
tive of human health and the environment 
and attacks the three factors under the cur- 
rent remedy selection process that drive the 
cost of remediation: ARARs, the mandate for 
permanence to the maximum extent prac- 
ticable, and the preference for treatment. 

The role of ARARs would be modified as 
discussed above. The mandate for perma- 
nence would be eliminated and instead, the 
long-term reliability of a remedy would be 
considered. This change would place perma- 
nent treatment remedies and containment 
remedies on a level playing field, instead of 
favoring treatment for all waste other than 
hot spots. The proposal specifically limits 
the preference for treatment to hot spots. 
Hot spots are areas of hazardous substances 
that are highly toxic or highly mobile, can- 
not be reliably contained, and would present 
a significant risk to human health or the en- 
vironment should exposure occur. When a 
treatment remedy is not available or is too 
costly and it is likely that a less costly 
treatment remedy would become available 
within a reasonable period of time, interim 
containment could be selected. Any interim 
containment remedy would include adequate 
monitoring to ensure the continued integrity 
of the containment system. When an appro- 
priate treatment remedy becomes available 
it would be selected and implemented. 

Under the proposal, remedies would con- 
tinue to utilize treatment, containment, 
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other remedial measures, ог апу combina- 
tion of such measures. The appropriate reme- 
dial approach would be determined on a site- 
specific basis by applying modified remedy 
selection criteria. The remedy selection nine 
criteria would be changed and reduced to 
five, to streamline the remedy selection 
process. An appropriate remedy that is pro- 
tective of human health and the environ- 
ment would be determined by considering 
the remedy’s: (1) effectiveness; (2) long-term 
reliability, that is, its capability to achieve 
long-term protectiveness of human health 
and the environment; (3) implementation 
risk; (4) acceptability to the affected com- 
munity; and (5) cost in relation to the pre- 
ceding factors. Under this approach, both 
cost and community acceptance would play a 
greater role than they presently do. 

To further streamline remedy selection 
and facilitate rapid voluntary action, ge- 
neric remedies for categories of sites would 
be established taking into account the fac- 
tors enumerated above. Expedited proce- 
dures that include community involvement 
would also be developed for selecting generic 
remedies at individual sites. 

A number of other changes are proposed to 
allow for early, direct and meaningful com- 
munity involvement as described above. 
These changes include the opportunity to es- 
tablish Community Work Groups (CWG) and 
Community Information Access Offices. 
Through the CWG, communities would play 
a larger role in making land use rec- 
ommendations at sites. (A more detailed de- 
scription of the issues and proposed changes 
to address community involvement is pre- 
sented in Part I A.2.a.). 

р. REMOVAL ACTIONS 
1, Issue 

While the streamlined remedy selection 
process described above would accelerate 
risk reduction activities, a need to use re- 
moval actions to achieve immediate risk re- 
duction would remain. Certain statutory 
constraints need to be changed to enhance 
the effectiveness of employing removal ac- 
tions to accomplish rapid risk reduction. 


2. Proposal 

To facilitate the effective use of removal 
authority the dollar limit on Fund-financed 
removals would be increased from $2 million 
to $6 million; and the time for completion 
would be expanded from one year to three 
years. Additionally, the proposal modifies 
the waiver from these limitations to clarify 
that a waiver could be used where the nature 
of the long-term remedial action was uncer- 
tain or where it was expected that the re- 
moval would make remedial action unneces- 
sary. 

The statutory definition of removal would 
be clarified to remove the ambiguity of 
whether removal authority is limited to 
emergency situations or short term actions. 
Finally, to address concerns that increased 
use of removal authority may reduce public 
participation, a public comment period of 
thirty (30) days would be required whenever 
the planning period for a removal action ex- 
ceeds six months. 

TITLE VIII.—ENVIRONMENTAL INSURANCE 

RESOLUTION FUND 
A. INSURANCE TRANSACTION COST 
1. Issue 

Under the current law, high transaction 
costs result from disputes between insurers 
and insureds arising out of the liability im- 
posed by the Comprehensive Environmental 
Response, Compensation and Liability Act of 
1980 (CERCLA). These disputes between in- 
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surance companies and insureds concern the 
applicability of contracts of insurance to li- 
ability under CERCLA which often result in 
protracted litigation. 

2. Proposal 

The Administration’s proposal establishes 
the Environmental Insurance Resolution 
Fund. The Fund is funded solely by fees im- 
posed on insurance companies; the Fund will 
offer holders of insurance policies com- 
prehensive resolutions of their CERCLA 
claims against insurance companies. The 
Fund is structured to eliminate the vast ma- 
jority of litigation between insurers and 
insureds and expedite the availability of 
funds for response actions. 

The Fund will offer one comprehensive res- 
olution of all eligible costs of an eligible per- 
son at eligible sites. 

An eligible person is a person (1) who is a 
PRP at an NPL site or is subject to liability 
for a removal at a non-NPL site and (2) who 
holds or held certain insurance coverage. 

Eligible costs are (1) response, natural 
damages, and duty-to-defend costs incurred 
at an eligible NPL site, and (2) removal and 
duty-to-defend costs incurred at a non-NPL 
site. All costs must be incurred in connec- 
tion with the disposal of a hazardous sub- 
stance on or before December 31, 1985. Eligi- 
ble costs of an eligible person are capped at 
$15 million, unless the eligible person can 
demonstrate a greater level of insurance cov- 


erage. 

Resolution offers made by the Fund shall 
be for a stated percentage of all eligible 
costs incurred by eligible persons at eligible 
sites. 

First, the Fund will by regulation classify 
each state into one of three percentage cat- 
egories based on how State insurance law ap- 
plies to disputes between insurers and 
insureds with respect to superfund liability. 
The percentage category is 60 percent for the 
10 States in which the law is most favorable 
to insureds; 20 percent for the 10 States in 
which the law is most favorable to insurers; 
and 40 percent for all other States. The final 
regulation issued by the Fund shall not be 
subject to judicial review. 

Second, the Fund will determine the appro- 
priate State percentage applicable to an eli- 
gible person. If an eligible person had estab- 
lished litigation venue in one State, the per- 
centage category of that State will govern 
the resolution offer. If an eligible person had 
established more than one State litigation 
venue, the State percentage will be the aver- 
age of the State percentages, weighted ac- 
cording to the number of eligible sites lo- 
cated in such States. If an eligible person has 
only one eligible site but had not established 
a litigation venue in any State, the State in 
which the site is located will determine the 
resolution percentage. If an eligible person 
has more than one eligible site and had not 
established a State litigation venue, the 
State percentage will be the average of the 
State percentages in which the sites are lo- 
cated, weighted according to the number of 
sites located in those states. 

Litigation venue is deemed established if, 
on or before December 31, 1993, an eligible 
person had pending in a court of competent 
jurisdiction a complaint or cross complaint 
against an insurer with respect to eligible 
costs at an eligible site, and no motion to 
change venue with respect to such complaint 
was pending on or before January 31, 1994. 

An eligible person must accept or reject a 
resolution within 60 days; an eligible person 
who does not do so is deemed to have re- 
jected the offer. 

An eligible person who accepts a resolution 
must agree to waive any future claims 
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against an insurer for eligible costs, and to 
stay or dismiss each claim pending against 
an insurer for such costs. Any such claim 
may be reinstated upon failure of the Fund 
to timely fulfill its obligations under the 
resolution. Applicable statutes of limitation 
with respect to such claims are tolled during 
the pendency of the stay of pending litiga- 
tion established by the title. 

Payment of eligible costs pursuant to a 
resolution are (1) made over 8 years with re- 
spect to such costs incurred on or before the 
date the resolution is accepted and (2) pay- 
able within 60 days with respect to such 
costs incurred after the date the resolution 
is accepted. 

Payment of eligible costs is reduced once 
to the extent of the insurance deductible or 
self-insured retention of an eligible person. 

Eligible duty-to-defend costs that have 
previously been paid by an insurer, and that 
are the subject to a dispute between the in- 
surer and the eligible person, are payable to 
the insurer. 

If an eligible person rejects a resolution 
offer and successfully litigates against an in- 
surer, the Fund will reimburse the insurer 
for the lesser of the resolution offer or the 
final judgment obtained against the insurer. 
The Fund may reimburse the insurer for liti- 
gation expenses if the final judgment is less 
favorable than the resolution offered by the 
Fund except that the total reimbursement to 
an insurer may not exceed the resolution of- 
fered by the Fund. If the litigation is unsuc- 
cessful, or the final judgment is less favor- 
able than the resolution offered by the Fund, 
the insurer has a cause of action against the 
eligible person for 20 percent of the reason- 
able costs and legal fees incurred by the in- 
surer in connection with the litigation. 

No provision of Title VIII, and no action by 
an eligible person pursuant thereto, con- 
stitutes an admission of liability in connec- 
tion with the disposal of a hazardous sub- 
stance. 

The Fund shall report annually to the 
President and the Congress on its activities. 
Such reports must contain a financial state- 
ment audited by an independent auditor and 
an assessment whether the fees collected by 
the Fund will be sufficient to meet its antici- 
pated obligations. In addition, the Fund is 
required promptly to report to the President 
and the Congress at any time it determines 
that the fees collected by the Fund will be 
insufficient to meet its anticipated obliga- 
tions. 

The Fund shall be considered an agency of 
the United States for purposes of certain 
criminal and civil penalties relating to false 
or fraudulent statements or claims. 

Financial statements of the Fund shall be 
prepared in accordance with generally ac- 
cepted accounting procedures, and shall be 
audited annually by an independent auditor. 

The Inspector General of the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency may conduct au- 
dits and investigations of the Fund. 

Title VIII provides for an automatic stay 
of the commencement or continuation of all 
actions arising from a contract of insurance 
concerning insurance coverage for eligible 


costs. 

The authority of the Fund to accept re- 
quests for resolutions expires after Septem- 
ber 30, 1999, and to make resolution offers 
after March 31, 2000. 

Obligations or liabilities of the Fund shall 
not constitute obligations or liabilities of 
the United States.- 

FUNDING OF ENVIRONMENTAL INSURANCE 
RESOLUTION REFORM 
I. PROPOSAL 

Approximately 70 percent of the Environ- 

mental Insurance Resolution Fund (‘‘the 
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Fund’’) would be funded by a environmental 
insurance resolution fee“ that would be im- 
posed on net premiums written by domestic 
and foreign insurers and reinsurers for con- 
tracts providing certain U.S. commercial li- 
ability insurance during the period from 1971 
through 1985. 

Approximately 30 percent of the Fund 
would be funded through an “environmental 
insurance resolution assessment” оп pre- 
miums from certain commercial insurance of 
U.S. risks currently written by domestic and 
foreign insurers. 

This proposal would raise revenue of $2.5 
billion over five years, with approximately 
$1.75 billion attributable to the environ- 
mental insurance resolution fee and $.75 bil- 
lion attributable to the environmental insur- 
ance resolution assessment. 

П. ENVIRONMENTAL INSURANCE RESOLUTION 

FEE 


The environmental insurance resolution 
fee (EIRF) would be determined by multiply- 
ing a fee funding rate of 0.19 percent by the 
sum of the company’s adjusted net premiums 
written for contracts or agreements provid- 
ing (i) insurance, (ii) proportional reinsur- 
ance, and (iii) nonproportional reinsurance 
in each case with respect to qualified com- 
mercial coverage (as defined below) of U.S. 
risks during the fifteen-year period begin- 
ning on January 1, 1971 and ending on De- 
cember 31, 1985.1 The Secretary of the Treas- 
ury will have the authority to adjust the 
rate should actual collections differ from an- 
ticipated collections. 

A. Net premiums written for qualified 
commercial insurance contracts 

Net premiums written for qualified com- 
mercial insurance contracts means net pre- 
miums written for contracts providing insur- 
ance of qualified commercial coverage of 
U.S. situs risks (“qualified commercial con- 
tracts“) computed on the basis of the annual 
statement approved by the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners (NAIC). 

Qualified commercial coverage means in- 
surance coverage that was, or should have 
been, categorized in the NAIC annual state- 
ment as commercial multiperil“ or other 
liability” lines of business. However, con- 
tracts included in the other liability” line 
of business that insured only certain types of 
coverage unrelated to commercial liability 
(and thus could not generate exposure to en- 
vironmental insurance claims) would be ex- 
cluded. For example, medical malpractice in- 
surance would be an excluded coverage. 


B. Net premiums written for proportional 
reinsurance of qualified commercial coverage 
Premiums related to proportional reinsur- 
ance (i.e., first dollar pro rata reinsurance) 
are identified by line of business. Accord- 
ingly, net premiums written for proportional 
reinsurance of qualified commercial cov- 
erage means net premiums written for rein- 
surance on a proportional basis of qualified 
commercial coverage computed either on the 
basis of the annual statement approved by 
the National Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners (NAIC), or on the books and 
records of the reinsurer, if the premiums are 
not allocated in the annual statement to 
lines of business. 

C. Net premiums written for nonproportional 

reinsurance of qualified commercial coverage 

When insurance coverage is reinsured on a 
nonproportional basis (i.e., reinsurance in 
excess of a retention by the ceding com- 
pany), the reinsurer does not separately re- 


Footnotes at end of article. 
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port net premiums written by line of busi- 
ness on the annual statement. Thus, net pre- 
miums written related to such reinsurance 
would be determined using a formula based 
on the insurance industry’s ceded premiums 
for qualified commercial coverage from Jan- 
uary 1, 1971 through December 31, 1985. 

To derive the net premiums written relat- 
ed to nonproportional reinsurance of quali- 
fied commercial coverage, a reinsurance 
ratio of 21 percent (or otherwise as deter- 
mined by the Secretary) would be multiplied 
by the net premiums written, as reported on 
the NAIC annual statement (or equivalent 
computational basis if an NAIC annual state- 
ment was not prepared or nonproportional 
reinsurance premiums were not separately 
identified on the annual statement), for the 
nonproportional reinsurance line(s) of busi- 
ness. 

D. Adjusted net premiums written 

In determining the adjusted net premiums 
written from 1971 through 1985, the sum of 
net premiums written for qualified commer- 
cial insurance contracts and for proportional 
and nonproportional reinsurance of qualified 
commercial coverage for each year during 
the period would be adjusted by an inflation 
factor. This adjustment would restate all 
premiums to 1985 dollars. 

E. Foreign insurers and reinsurers 

If the underwriting income on a contract 
issued or reinsured by a foreign person, in- 
cluding a nonresident alien, from 1971 
through 1985 was not effectively connected 
with a U.S. trade or business (or attributable 
to a U.S. permanent establishment, deemed 
permanent establishment, or fixed base), 
such person would be subject to an environ- 
mental insurance fee, in lieu of the EIRF un- 
less an election described below were made. 

The environmental insurance fee would be 
imposed on the aggregate limit of liability 
on each and any type of casualty insurance 
contract insuring or reinsuring U.S. risks (a 
“qualified casualty contract). In the case of 
proportional reinsurance, the aggreate limit 
of liability on the contract (or qualified por- 
tion thereof) would equal the percentage ac- 
tually placed through reinsurance. The fee 
would be withheld and remitted to the Inter- 
nal Revenue Service (IRS) by the U.S. pre- 
mium payor. 

Foreign persons could elect to be subject 
to the EIRF instead of the environmental in- 
surance fee. If such an election were made, 
the EIRF would apply in the same manner as 
it applies to U.S. insurers and reinsurers. 
The foreign persons would be required to 
enter into a closing agreement with the IRS 
to ensure collection of the fee. 

F. Exemptions from environmental insurance 

resolution fee 

A company would not be subject to the 
EIRF if it had a de minimis amount of total 
net premiums written from January 1, 1971 
through December 31, 1985 for qualified com- 
mercial contracts or coverage. 

In addition, companies that could dem- 
onstrate to the IRS that they have no poten- 
tial exposure to claims for environmental li- 
ability based on the type of insurance con- 
tracts written or reinsured during 1971 
through 1985 would not be subject to the 
EIRF. For example, it is anticipated that a 
company whose total net premiums from 
1971 through 1985 for qualified commercial 
contracts were from the insurance of com- 
mercial multiperil risks, medical mal- 
practice liability risks, and insurance 
agents’ and brokers’ liability risks would be 
able to demonstrate that it is subject to the 
EIRF only on the premiums related to the 
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commercial multiperil risks. A company 
seeking to demonstrate that it is not subject 
to the EIRF would be required to provide 
documentation in its initial report (dis- 
cussed below). 

G. Subsequent adjustments for factors 

Any adjustments to the funding rate or the 
reinsurance ratio would be applied prospec- 
tively in the computation of a company’s 
EIRF. For example, adjustments could be re- 
quired because of the unknown application of 
the exemptions, outcome of the elections by 
foreign insurers and reinsurers not engaged 
in a U.S. trade or business, and insufficient 
collections. 

H. Administration and effective date 

The EIRF would be computed for each cal- 
endar year, or part thereof, commencing 
with the first day of a month beginning 120 
days after the date of enactment. 

On the first filing with the IRS, each com- 
pany would be required to report its net and 
adjusted net premiums written for the insur- 
ance, proportional reinsurance, and non- 
proportional reinsurance of qualified com- 
mercial coverage separately for each cal- 
endar year from 1971 through 1985 (the “іпі- 
tial report"). The initial report would in- 
clude a reconciliation for each year of the 
net premiums written for the other liabil- 
ісу” line of business as reported on the an- 
nual statement to the company’s net pre- 
miums written for commercial general li- 
ability insurance policies included in such 
line of business. 

The environmental insurance fee would be 
imposed on qualified casualty contract cov- 
erage for periods beginning the first day of a 
month beginning 120 days after the date of 
enactment. 

1. EIRF follows business 

The EIRF would follow the insurer (or its 
assets and liabilities should it cease to exist) 
in any corporate reorganization. 

If after December 31, 1985, but prior to Feb- 
ruary 2, 1994, the company disposed of quali- 
fied commercial contracts, through an as- 
sumption reinsurance transaction or loss 
portfolio transfer whereby the reinsurer be- 
came solely liable on the contracts trans- 
ferred, the company will be permitted to re- 
duce its net premiums written for purposes 
of computing the EIRF by the net written 
premiums generated from the transferred in- 
surance business from 1971 through 1985, pro- 
vided that the company reports the amount 
of such net written premiums to the rein- 
surer and the reinsurer includes such pre- 
miums in its base for purposes of its EIRF 
computation. 

ПІ. ENVIRONMENTAL INSURANCE RESOLUTION 

ASSESSMENT 

The environmental insurance resolution 
assessment (EIRF) would be determined by 
multiplying an assessment funding rate of 
0.30 percent by the company’s gross pre- 
miums written for commercial insurance 
contracts.2 The Secretary could adjust the 
rate should actual assessment collections 
differ from those anticipated. 

The EIRA would apply in the same manner 
with respect to commercial insurance con- 
tracts written by foreign insurers of U.S. 
risks and would be collected through with- 
holding in the case of contracts, the under- 
writing income on which would not be effec- 
tively connected with a U.S. trade or busi- 
ness (or attributable to a U.S. permanent es- 
tablishment, deemed permanent establish- 
ment, or fixed base). 

A. Gross premiums written for commercial 
insurance contracts 

Gross premiums written for commercial in- 
surance contracts means gross premiums 
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written for contracts providing insurance of 
commercial coverage. Gross premiums writ- 
ten would be computed on the basis of the 
annual statement approved by the NAIC (as 
reported in Schedule T) or on an equivalent 
basis. 

Commercial coverage means insurance 
coverage that is, or would be, categorized in 
the NAIC annual statement as ‘‘commercial 
multiperil,”’ fire.“ or other liability“ lines 
of business. However, contracts that insure 
only certain types of coverage unrelated to 
commercial liability included in the other 
liability” line of business would be excluded. 

B. Effective date 

The EIRA would apply to gross premiums 
written for commercial insurance contracts 
issued after date to enactment. 

IV. FUNDING INCREASE 

The Fund would assess annually and report 
promptly to the President and Congress 
whether its collections from the EIRF, 
EIRA, and environmental insurance fee will 
be sufficient to meet the Fund’s anticipated 
obligations. If there is an anticipated short- 
fall, the rates used to determine the EIRF, 
EIRA, and environmental insurance fee 
could be adjusted to increase revenue in sub- 
sequent years by 40 percent so that up to an 
additional 4.2 billion could be collected in 
each of the third, forth, and fifth years. 

V. MISCELLANEOUS 

Broad anti-abuse rules would be provided, 
including rules that would prevent reclassi- 
fication, recharacterization, or relabeling of 
insurance coverage or abusive transfers of 
business between affiliates, and any other 
rules necessary to carry out the proposal. 

The EIRF and EIRA would be deductible 
for tax purposes under Section 162 as an ordi- 
nary and necessary business expense and 
each would be remitted quarterly to the IRS 
under administrative rules similar to those 
that govern the remittance of excise taxes. 

VI. ENVIRONMENTAL INSURANCE RESOLUTION 

FUND EXEMPT FROM TAX 

The Fund would be exempt from Federal 

income tax under Section 501. 
FOOTNOTES 

1 The fee funding rate of .19 percent is estimated 
to generate revenue of $1,750 million over five years. 
This rate would be adjusted in later years, if nec- 


2 The assessment funding rate of .30 percent is es- 
timated to generate revenue of $750 million over five 
years. This rate could be adjusted in later years, if 
necessary. 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. Mr. President, I 
am pleased to join Chairman BAUCUS in 
sponsoring legislation that will reform 
the Superfund hazardous waste site 
cleanup program and promote eco- 
nomic redevelopment in our commu- 
nities, 

As chairman of the Senate Superfund 
Subcommittee, and representing the 
State that has the most Superfund 
sites in the country, I believe this leg- 
islation will provide both environ- 
mental and economic benefits to the 
communities, businesses, епуігоп- 
mentalists, State, and local govern- 
ments who are affected by the pro- 
gram—and whose recommendations are 
reflected in this bill. 

Mr. President, the Environmental 
Protection Agency has so far discov- 
ered over 1,300 Superfund sites around 
the Nation. Some 73 million Americans 
live within 4 miles of those sites, and 
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numerous studies have shown that peo- 
ple living near these sites suffer sig- 
nificantly higher risks of cancer, birth 
defects, and other serious health prob- 
lems. 

Their problems are only compounded 
by the economic devastation that these 
communities face, as property values 
are devalued and they are unable to 
leave the very sites that are poisoning 
them. 

My home State of New Jersey, unfor- 
tunately, has the most Superfund sites 
of any State in the Nation. Our indus- 
trial legacy has caused contamination 
that threatens our fragile drinking 
water sources and stalls the economy 
of our State. 

This situation cries out for relief. 
And the Superfund law was supposed to 
provide that relief. But the law has 
clearly fallen short of its promise since 
it was first enacted in 1980. 

In the first few years, EPA Adminis- 
trator Anne Gorsuch resigned and the 
head of the EPA Superfund Program, 
Rita Lavelle, went to jail because of 
charges that the Reagan administra- 
tion was trying to gut the program. 

In 1986, Congress reauthorized the 
law with numerous improvements, but 
only over administration objections 
which stalled action until the pro- 
gram's authority lapsed and cleanups 
were forced to a standstill. 

When I assumed the chairmanship of 
the Senate Superfund Subcommittee in 
1987, I held the first of 23 oversight 
hearings, revealing major problems in 
the implementation of the program. I 
also commissioned numerous General 
Accounting Office and EPA Inspector 
General investigations, and pursued 
with the administration the com- 
plaints from communities and busi- 
nesses about the way the program was 
being run. 

In 1989, Senator DURENBERGER and I 
issued a major report with numerous 
recommendations for reforms in the 
program. Our work fell on deaf ears, 
and it is only since last year that the 
White House and EPA have shown a 
willingness and interest in reforming 
the program. 

My hearings and investigations dis- 
closed numerous abuses in the pro- 


We found hundreds of instances of 
municipalities and small businesses 
being sued, while EPA stood by idly, as 
industrial polluters tried to spread the 
cost of cleanup to innocent parties who 
had sent ordinary household garbage to 
landfills that later became Superfund 
sites. I introduced legislation, which 
was passed twice by the Senate, to pro- 
vide relief to these small businesses 
and municipalities. 

We found lending being chilled and 
economic redevelopment stalled be- 
cause banks feared that they would in- 
herit Superfund liability if they made a 
loan to a company and took contami- 
nated property as collateral. Again, I 
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supported legislation, which passed the 
Senate, to provide relief to these lend- 
ers, and authored legislation to pro- 
mote voluntary cleanups and economic 
redevelopment of contaminated prop- 
erties. 

And we found communities being 
shut out of the cleanup process, litiga- 
tion costs skyrocketing, and bickering 
between the Federal EPA and the 
States as they oversaw the program. 

Of course, there have been many ac- 
complishments in the Superfund Pro- 
gram. EPA has secured over $8.3 billion 
of work from the responsible parties, 
completed cleanup at over 217 sites, 
performed over 3,000 emergency re- 
moval actions, and screened some 
35,000 sites for potential Superfund sta- 
tus. In New Jersey, over three-quarters 
of our 108 sites are beyond the study 
phase and half the subsites in the State 
have been completely cleaned up. 

But the controversy remains. 

When I began Superfund reauthoriza- 
tion hearings last year, I announced 
four principles that would guide me— 
and continue to guide me—as we re- 
vamp the law. Those principles are: 

First, to speed up cleanups; second, 
to make the law fairer, particularly for 
municipalities and small businesses; 
third, to spend more money on clean- 
ups and less on litigation; and fourth, 
to eliminate waste, fraud, and abuse 
from the program. 

The legislation that we are introduc- 
ing today represents a giant step for- 
ward toward accomplishing these four 
goals. 

First, cleanups will be streamlined, 
speeded up, and made less costly by 
using presumptive, cookie-cutter rem- 
edies for certain well-studied types of 
sites; fostering voluntary cleanups and 
private market redevelopment of fal- 
low contaminated land; eliminating 
duplication that has led to bickering, 
delays, and wasteful expense between 
the State and Federal Government in 
overseeing cleanups; and promoting in- 
novative technology for cleaning up 
sites more efficiently and cost-effec- 
tively. 

Second, the bill will cap the liability 
of small businesses and municipalities 
who sent ordinary household garbage 
to landfills that became Superfund 
sites. Municipal owners or operators of 
Superfund sites will not be required to 
pay more than they can afford—so we 
don't sacrifice police or fire protection 
services as a result of the unfunded 
mandates imposed by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. The bill will also exempt 
from liability the truly tiny de 
micromis parties, and provide a spe- 
cial, early-out settlement opportunity 
for small businesses and de minimis 
contributors of waste. For the first 
time, EPA will be expressly required to 
give relief to small businesses when it 
negotiates these early-out settlements. 

Third, the bill will eliminate lit- 
erally thousands of lawsuits that often 
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drag оп for years as parties try to de- 
termine their respective shares of li- 
ability. Those lawsuits will be replaced 
with a single, out-of-court forum at 
each site where a neutral arbitrator 
will decide each party’s fair share of li- 
ability. Nonsettlors will remain subject 
to the full force of joint and several li- 
ability. 

Fourth, the bill will vastly expand 
the role of communities in deciding 
how their sites will get cleaned up. 
Community working groups, with 
broad representation from the local 
community, will be created to assure 
involvement by interested citizens ear- 
lier and more often in the cleanup 
vrocess. Technical assistance grants, 
that allow citizens to hire expert advi- 
sors on the cleanup process, will be 
made available much earlier in the site 
investigation process. 

And statewide citizen information 
and access offices will serve as a clear- 
inghouse and resource center for com- 
munities in the State. 

Fifth, the bill will incorporate the 
voluntary cleanup legislation that I in- 
troduced last year and provide relief to 
lenders, trustees, and prospective pur- 
chasers of these sites so that the pri- 
vate market will once again invest in 
these properties and free communities 
of the economic stigma of contamina- 
tion. 

I would also like to highlight an area 
in the bill that is still evolving. Insur- 
ers have testified that they are facing 
as much as $50 billion of potential 
Superfund exposure, and need certainty 
as to the liability that they are facing. 
This provision, establishing an insur- 
ance trust fund, was developed by the 
administration in discussions with in- 
surers and policyholders. It is an effort 
to provide certainty to insurers—some- 
thing they’ve said they desire—without 
jeopardizing cleanups or infringing on 
the rights of their policyholders. 

I understand that many insurers and 
policyholders have informed the Presi- 
dent that these provisions are a strong 
starting point, and that they share the 
goal of ending the wasteful litigation 
between insurers and policyholders. I 
also understand that these insurers 
view it as important that any solution 
to this issue be fair and reasonable for 
the affected parties. 

All these changes will fundamentally 
reform the program. EPA has esti- 
mated that these reforms will slash 
private sector litigation costs, and cut 
cleanup costs by one-quarter. But it 
will not be easy to enact these changes. 

The last time ме reauthorized 
Superfund, the resistance of the admin- 
istration delayed enactment of the law 
until the program lapsed and cleanups 
came to a halt. The continuing resist- 
ance of the Bush administration to 
push for reform created a climate 
where it was impossible to improve the 
situation. 

In fact, the only Superfund liability 
legislation to pass the Senate apart 
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from the overall reauthorization has 
been legislation that I authored to pro- 
vide relief from frivolous litigation to 
taxpayers, small businesses, and mu- 
nicipalities, and another bill that I 
supported to relieve lenders of undue 
Superfund burdens and encourage lend- 
ing. 

So we will need the continuing sup- 
port of the President, and a bipartisan 
effort to bring about the changes that 
business, environmentalists, State, and 
local governments want. 

Mr. President, as we plunge into the 
reauthorization process, we must never 
forget what this is all about. People 
are suffering from cancer, birth de- 
fects, miscarriages, and all the finan- 
cial and emotional trauma of being 
continually exposed to the chemicals 
that are causing these problems. We 
have a duty to reform the system and 
allow our citizens to get on with their 
lives. 

I urge my colleagues on both sides of 
the aisle, and the environmental and 
business community, to build on the 
consensus that has been developed so 
far and enact new Superfund law by the 
end of this year. With the continuing 
leadership of Senators BAUCUS, CHAFEE, 
and DURENBERGER, whose participation 
to date has been invaluable, we will 
move quickly into the legislative proc- 
ess and strive to produce the new law. 
There are 73 million Americans count- 
ing on us. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS 


8. 455 
At the request of Mr. MCCAIN, his 
name was added as a cosponsor of 8. 
455, a bill to amend title 31, United 
States Code, to increase Federal pay- 
ments to units of general local govern- 
ment for entitlement lands, and for 
other purposes. 
8. 1505 
At the request of Mr. HATFIELD, the 
name of the Senator from Tennessee 
[Mr. MATHEWS] was added as а cospon- 
sor of S. 1505, a bill to amend the Fed- 
eral Land Policy and Management Act 
of 1976 to enhance the management of 
Federal lands, and for other purposes. 
S. 1690 
At the request.of Mr. PRYOR, the 
name of the Senator from Wyoming 
(Mr. SIMPSON] was added as a cosponsor 
of S. 1690, a bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1986 to reform the 
rules regarding subchapter S corpora- 
tions. 
8. 1814 
At the request of Mr. DASCHLE, the 
names of the Senator from Kansas 
[Mrs. KASSEBAUM], and the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. EXON] were added 
as cosponsors of S. 1814, a bill to amend 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1986 to 
provide that a taxpayer may elect to 
include in income crop insurance pro- 
ceeds and disaster payments in the 
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year of the disaster or in the following 
year. 


8. 1825 


At the request of Mr. BUMPERS, the 
name of the Senator from Tennessee 
[Mr. MATHEWS] was added as a cospon- 
sor of S. 1825, a bill to authorize collec- 
tion of certain State and local taxes 
with respect to the sale, delivery, and 
use of tangible personal property. 
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At the request of Mr. SIMON, the 
names of the Senator from Mississippi 
(Mr. LOTT], the Senator from Wyoming 
[Mr. WALLOP], the Senator from Indi- 
ana [Mr. Cors], and the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. COCHRAN] were added 
as cosponsors of Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 41, a joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States to require a balanced 
budget. 


SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 146 


At the request of Mr. WOFFORD, the 
names of the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
GLENN], the Senator from Kansas [Mrs. 
KASSEBAUM], and the Senator from Ha- 
waii [Mr. INOUYE] were added as co- 
sponsors of Senate Joint Resolution 
146, a joint resolution designating May 
1, 1994, through May 7, 1994, as Na- 
tional Walking Week." 


SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 161 


At the request of Mr. BUMPERS, the 
names of the Senator from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. HELMS], the Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. WARNER], the Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. REID], the Senator 
from New York [Mr. MOYNIHAN], the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. JEFFORDS], 
the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
PELL], the Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. KENNEDY], the Senator from 
Maine [Mr. MITCHELL], the Senator 
from Alaska [Mr. STEVENS], the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas [Mr. PRYOR], the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. NUNN], and 
the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
THURMOND] were added as cosponsors of 
Senate Joint Resolution 161, a joint 
resolution to designate April 1994, as 
“Civil War History Month.” 


SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 35 


At the request of Mr. WOFFORD, the 
names of the Senator from Montana 
[Mr. Baucus], the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. COCHRAN], the Senator 
from New York [Mr. D’AMATO], the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. DANFORTH], 
the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
FAIRCLOTH], the Senator from Vermont 
(Mr. JEFFORDS], the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi (Мг. LOTT], and the Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. MCCONNELL] were 
added as cosponsors of Senate Concur- 
rent Resolution 35, a concurrent reso- 
lution to express the sense of the Con- 
gress with respect to certain regula- 
tions of the Occupational Safety and 
Health Administration. 
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SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLU- 
TION 60—JEWISH WAR VETER- 
ANS’ 100-YEAR ANNIVERSARY 
STAMP 


Mr. DOLE (for Mr. GRAMM, for him- 
self, Mr. PELL, Mr. BOND, and Mr. JEF- 
FORDS) submitted the following concur- 
rent resolution; which was read twice 
and referred to the Committee on Gov- 
ernmental Affairs: 

S. Con. REs. 60 

Whereas the Jewish War Veterans of the 
United States of America, an organization of 
patriotic Americans dedicated to highlight- 
ing the role of Jews in the United States 
Armed Forces, will celebrate 100 years of pa- 
triotic service to the Nation on March 15, 
1996; 

Whereas thousands of Jews have proudly 
served the Nation in times of war; 

Whereas thousands of Jews have died in 
combat while serving in the United States 
Armed Forces; 

Whereas, in World War П alone, Jews re- 
ceived more than 52,000 awards for outstand- 
ing service in the United States Armed 
Forces, including the Medal of Honor, the 
Air Medal, the Silver Star, and the Purple 
Heart; 

Whereas, in World War II alone, over 11,000 
Jews died in combat while serving in the 
United States Armed Forces; 

Whereas members of the Jewish War Veter- 
ans of the United States of America have 
volunteered over 10,000,000 hours at veterans’ 
hospitals; and 

Whereas honoring the sacrifices of Jewish 
veterans is an important component of rec- 
ognizing the strong and patriotic role Jews 
have played in the United States Armed 
Forces; Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That it is the sense 
of the Congress that— 

(1) a postage stamp should be issued to 
honor the 100th anniversary of the Jewish 
War Veterans of the United States of Amer- 
ica; and 

(2) the Citizens’ Stamp Advisory Commit- 

tee of the United States Postal Service 
should recommend to the Postmaster Gen- 
eral that such a postage stamp be issued. 
ө Mr. GRAMM. Mr. President, І am 
pleased today to join with my col- 
leagues, Senator PELL, Senator BOND, 
and Senator JEFFORDS, to introduce 
the companion resolution to House 
Concurrent Resolution 199. This resolu- 
tion expresses the sense of Congress 
supporting the issuance of a stamp 
commemorating the 100th anniversary 
of a notable veterans organization, the 
Jewish War Veterans of the United 
States of America. 

The Jewish War Veterans is the old- 
est active veterans organization in 
America. The Jewish people have a 
long and illustrious history of military 
service to this country in defense of 
our freedoms, including duty during 
the Revolutionary War. Jewish soldiers 
have won 15 Congressional Medals of 
Honor, and in World War П alone were 
presented over 52,000 awards for gal- 
lantry on the field of battle. 

The service of Jewish veterans did 
not stop when they hung up their uni- 
forms. Jewish War Veterans has spon- 
sored a broad range of community and 
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philanthropic activities, including 
summer camp opportunities for under- 
privileged children, college scholar- 
ships, senior citizen housing, and many 
veterans rehabilitation and service 
programs. Members of the Jewish War 
Veterans have volunteered over 10 mil- 
lion hours at veterans hospitals. 

I urge my colleagues to join us as co- 
sponsors of this resolution to congratu- 
late the Jewish War Veterans of the 
United States of America on a century 
of dedicated service to America and 
our communities. 


AMENDMENTS SUBMITTED 


SCHOOL-TO-WORK OPPORTUNITIES 
ACT OF 1993 


KASSEBAUM AMENDMENTS NO. 
1424-1425 


Mrs. KASSEBAUM proposed two 
amendments to the bill (S. 1361) to es- 
tablish a national framework for the 
development of School-to-Work Oppor- 
tunities systems in all States, and for 
other purposes; as follows: 

AMENDMENT NO, 1424 

Insert after section 504 the following new 
section: 

SEC, 504A. COMBINATION OF FEDERAL FUNDS BY 
STATES. 

(a) IN GENERAL.— 

(1) PURPOSES.—The purposes of this section 
are— 

(A) to integrate activities under this Act 
with State school-to-work transition activi- 
ties carried out under programs; and 

(B) to maximize the effective use of re- 
sources. 

(2) COMBINATION OF FUNDS.—To carry out 
such purposes, a State that receives assist- 
ance under title П may carry out activities 
necessary to develop and implement a state- 
wide School-to-Work Opportunities system 
with funds obtained by combining— 

(A) Federal funds under this Act; and 

(B) other Federal funds made available 
from among programs under— 

(i) the provisions of law listed in section 
502(b); and 

(ii) the Job Training Partnership Act (29 
U.S.C. 1501 et seq.). 

(b) USE OF FUNDS.—A State may use the 
Federal funds combined under subsection (a) 
under the requirements of this Act, except 
that the provisions relating to the matters 
specified in section 502(c), and section 503(c), 
that relate to the program through which 
the funds described in subsection (a)(2)(B) 
were made available, shall remain in effect 
with respect to the use of such funds. 

(c) ADDITIONAL INFORMATION IN APPLICA- 
TION.—A State seeking to combine funds 
under subsection (a) shall include in the ap- 
plication of the State under title П— 

(1) a description of the funds the State pro- 
poses to combine under the requirement of 
this Act; 

(2) the activities to be carried out with 
such funds; 

(3) the specific outcomes expected of par- 
ticipants in school-to-work activities; and 

(4) such other information as the Secretar- 
ies may require. 

In section 510, in the section heading, 
strike SEC. 510.“ and insert SEC. 511.”. 
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In section 509, in the section heading. 
strike SEC. 509.“ and insert SEC. 510.“ 

In section 508, іп the section heading, 
strike “БЕС. 508.” and insert “БЕС. 509.” 

In section 507, in the section heading, 
strike SEC. 507.” and insert SEC. 508. 

In section 506, in the section heading, 
strike “БЕС. 506.” and insert “SEC. 507.“ 

In section 505, in the section heading, 
strike “БЕС. 505.” and insert “БЕС. 508.“ 

In section 504A, іп the section heading, 
strike SEC. 504A.” and insert “БЕС. 505.“ 

In section 303(a)(1), strike “507(р)” and in- 
sert “508(5)”. 

In section 401(а), strike “507(с)” and insert 
“508(с)”. 

Іп section 401(b), strike “507(с)” and insert 
“508(с)”. 

In section 402(а), strike “507(с)” and insert 
“508(с)”. 
In section 402(b), strike “507(с)” and insert 


“ 


In section 402(4), strike “507(с)” and insert 

In section 403(b), strike 50%)“ and insert 
“508(с)”. 

In section 403(c), strike “507(с)” and insert 
“508(с)”. 


AMENDMENT NO. 1425 
In section 507(a), strike “7” and insert “2”, 


GREGG AMENDMENT NO. 1426 


Mr. GREGG proposed an amendment 
to the bill S. 1361, supra; as follows: 


AMENDMENT NO. 1426 

At the appropriate place in title V, insert 
the following: 

БЕС. . ADDITIONAL FEDERAL REQUIREMENTS, 

(a) PURPOSE.—The purpose of this section 
is to ensure that the funds provided under 
this Act cannot be utilized by the Federal 
Government to contribute to an unfunded 
Federal mandate. 

(b) REQUIREMENTS.—Subject to subsection 
(c) and notwithstanding any other provision 
of Federal law, no provision of Federal law 
shall require a State, in order to receive 
funds under this Act, to comply with any 
Federal requirement, other than a require- 
ment of this Act as in effect on the effective 
date of this Act. 

(с) RULE OF CONSTRUCTION.—Any provision 
of Federal statutory or regulatory law, in ef- 
fect on or after the effective date of this Act, 
shall be subject to subsection (b) unless such 
law explicitly excludes the application of 
subsection (b) by reference to this section. 


PRESSLER (AND DORGAN) 
AMENDMENT NO. 1427 


Mr. PRESSLER (for himself and Mr. Dor- 
GAN) proposed an amendment to the bill S. 
1361, supra; as follows: 


AMENDMENT Мо. 1427 

At the end of section 202, add the follow- 
ing: 

(d) GRANTS TO CONSORTIA.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—The Secretaries may 
make grants under subsection (a) to consor- 
tia of Congressional Districts with low popu- 
lation densities, to enable each such consor- 
tium to complete development of com- 
prehensive, statewide School-to-Work Oppor- 
tunities systems in each of the Congressional 
Districts comprising the consortium. Each 
such system shall meet the requirements of 
this Act for such a system, except as other- 
wise provided in this subsection. 

(2) AMOUNT.—The amount of a development 
grant under this subtitle to a consortium 
may not be greater than the product of— 
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(A) $1,000,000; and 

(B) the number of Congressional Districts 
in the consortium, 
for any fiscal year. 

(3) APPLICATION.—For purposes of the ap- 
plication of this subtitle to a consortium: 

(A) GOVERNOR.—References to a Governor 
shall be deemed to be references to an offi- 
cial designated by the consortium to carry 
one the duties of a governor under this sub- 

tle. 

(B) STATE.—References to a Congressional 
District shall be deemed to be references to 
the consortium. 

(С) OFFICIAL.—References to an official of a 
State shall be deemed to be references to 
such an official of any of the States compris- 
ing the consortium. 

(4) DEFINITION.—As used in this subsection, 
the term consortia of Congressional Dis- 
tricts with low population densities" means 
a consortia of Congressional Districts, each 
Congressional District of which has an aver- 
age population density of less than 20.0 per- 
sons per square mile, based on 1993 data from 
the Bureau of the Census. 

At the end of section 212, add the follow- 
ing: 

(i) GRANTS TO CONSORTIA.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—The Secretaries may 
make grants under subsection (a) to consor- 
tia of Congressional Districts with low popu- 
lation densities, to enable each such consor- 
tium to implement a comprehensive, state- 
wide School-to-Work Opportunities systems 
in each of the Congressional Districts com- 
prising the consortium. Each such system 
shall meet the requirements of this Act for 
such a system, except as otherwise provided 
in this subsection. 

(2) AMOUNT.—The amount of an implemen- 
tation grant under this subtitle to a consor- 
tium may not be— 

(A) greater than the product of— 

(i) the maximum amount described in sub- 
section (e); and 

(ii) the number of Congressional Districts 
in the consortium, 
for any fiscal year; or 

(B) less than the product of— 

(i) the minimum amount described in sub- 
section (e); and 

(ii) the number of Congressional Districts 
in the consortium, 
for any fiscal year. 

(3) APPLICATION.—For purposes of the ap- 
plication of this subtitle to a consortium: 

(A) GOVERNOR.—References to a Governor 
shall be deemed to be references to an offi- 
cial designated by the consortium to carry 
out the duties of a Governor under this sub- 
title. 

(B) STATE.—References to a State shall be 
deemed to be references to the consortium. 

(C) OFFICIAL.—References to an official of a 
State shall be deemed to be references to 
such an official of any of the States compris- 
ing the consortium. 

(4) WAIVERS.—In order for a consortium 
that receives a grant under this section to 
receive a waiver under title V with respect 
to a State, the State and officials of the 
State shall comply with the applicable re- 
quirements of title V for such a waiver. 

(5) DEFINITION.—As used in this subsection, 
the term ‘consortia of States with low popu- 
lation densities’’ means a consortia of 
States, each State of which has an average 
population density of less than 12.30 persons 
per square mile, based on 1993 data from the 
Bureau of the Census. 

In section 301(2), insert “, and to imple- 
ment such programs in States with low pop- 
ulation densities," after “іп high poverty 
areas of urban and rural communities”. 
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In section 301(2), insert ‘‘or in States with 
low population densities” after designated 
high poverty areas”. 

In section 303, strike the title and insert 
the following: 

“SEC. 303. SCHOOL-TO-WORK OPPORTUNITIES 
PROGRAM GRANTS IN HIGH POV- 
ERTY AREAS AND IN STATES WITH 
LOW POPULATION DENSITIES.”, 

In section 303(a)(1), insert and to partner- 
ships to implement such programs in States 
with low population densities” after “іп high 
poverty areas”. 

In section 303(a)(2), strike ‘‘DEFINITION.—"’ 
and insert “HIGH POVERTY AREA. 

At the end of section 303(a), add the follow- 
ing: 
“(3) STATE WITH A LOW POPULATION DEN- 
БІТҮ.--Ког purposes of this subsection, the 
term ‘State with a low population density’ 
means a State with an average population 
density of less than 12.30 persons per square 
mile, based on 1993 data from the Bureau of 
the Census.“ 

In section 507(b), strike “HIGH POVERTY 
AREAS.—” and insert “HIGH POVERTY AREAS 
AND STATES WITH LOW POPULATION DEN- 
SITIES.—”’. 


THURMOND (AND OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT NO. 1428 


Mr. THURMOND (for himself, Mr. 
CHAFEE, Mr. COATS, Mr. DURENBERGER, 
and Mr. GREGG) proposed an amend- 
ment to the bill S. 1361, supra; as fol- 
lows: 


On page 7, between lines 8 and 9, insert the 
following: 

(9) encourage the development and imple- 
mentation of programs that will provide paid 
high-quality, work-based learning experi- 
ences; 

On page 7, line 9, strike “(9)” and insert 
“(10)”. 

On page 7, line 16, strike “(10)” and insert 
“aR 

On page 7, line 20, strike “(11)” and insert 
“a2. 

On раве 17, line 14, strike paid“. 

On page 31, between lines 18 and 19, insert 
the following: 

(9) describe the extent to which the School- 
to-Work Opportunities system will include 
programs that will provide paid high-quality, 
work-based learning experiences; 

On page 31, line 19, strike “(9)” and insert 
“(10)”. 

On page 31, line 23, strike “(10)” and insert 
“(П)”. 

On page 32, line 5, strike *(11)" and insert 
“(12)”. 

On page 32, line 10, strike “(12)” and insert 
“(13)”. 

On page 32, line 17, strike “(13)” and insert 
“(14)”. 

On page 32, line 23, strike “(14)” and insert 
“(15)”. 

Оп page 33, line 3, strike “(15)” and insert 
“(16)”. 

On page 33, line 7, strike “(16)” and insert 
“(17)”. 

Оп page 33, line 9, strike “(17)” and insert 
“(18)”. 

On page 34, line 21, strike and“. 

On page 35, line 2, strike system:“ and in- 
sert system; and“. 

On page 35, between lines 2 and 3, insert 
the following: 

(4) give priority to applications that de- 
scribe systems that include programs that 
will provide paid high-quality, work-based 
learning experiences; 

On page 38, between lines 18 and 19, insert 
the following: 
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(D) describes the extent to which the pro- 
gram will provide paid high-quality, work- 
based learning experiences; 

On page 38, line 19, strike (D)“ and insert 
“(ЕУ)”. 

On page 38, line 23, strike (E)“ and insert 
“(P)”. 

да page 39, line 1, strike (F)“ and insert 
“(б)”. 

On page 44, line 13, strike “(10)” and insert 
«(ТИЕ 

On page 46, line 20, strike “(10)” and insert 
“(11)”. 


GORTON AMENDMENT NO. 1429 


Mr. GORTON proposed an amend- 
ment to the bill S. 1361, supra; as fol- 
lows: 


At the appropriate place in the Committee 
amendment, add the following: 


TITLE —JOB TRAINING PARTNERSHIP 
ACT 


БЕС. 1. PRIORITY FOR PLACEMENT IN PRIVATE 
SECTOR JOBS UNDER SUMMER 
YOUTH EMPLOYMENT AND TRAIN- 
ING PROGRAM OF JOB TRAINING 
PARTNERSHIP ACT. 

(а) IN GENERAL.— 

(1) PLACEMENT AND CERTIFICATION.—Sec- 
tion 253 of the Job Training Partnership Act 
(29 U.S.C. 1632) is amended— 

(A) by redesignating subsection (d) as sub- 
section (e); and 

(B) by inserting after subsection (c) the fol- 
lowing new subsection: 

“(d) PLACEMENT IN PRIVATE SECTOR JOBS.— 

“(1) IN GENERAL.—Notwithstanding section 
141(k), in providing on-the-job training, work 
experience programs, and any other employ- 
ment or job training activity under this sec- 
tion, a service delivery area shall give prior- 
ity to placing participants in unsubsidized 
employment in the private sector. 

(2) SUBSIDIZED EMPLOYMENT.— 

(A) IN GENERAL.—Notwithstanding section 
141(k), a service delivery area may place par- 
ticipants in subsidized employment in the 
private sector. 

“(В) EDUCATIONAL SERVICES.—Any em- 
ployer that places participants in subsidized 
employment in the private sector shall es- 
tablish a work schedule for the participants 
that accommodates the needs of the partici- 
pants to receive educational services identi- 
fied in the service strategy of the partici- 
pants under section 253(c)(2). 

(3) ASSURANCE.—An employer who desires 
to place participants in employment in the 
private sector through a program carried out 
under this part within a service delivery area 
shall provide an assurance to the administra- 
tive entity serving the area that the em- 
ployer— 

“(А) will employ the participants for the 
duration of the program carried out under 
this part; and 

“(В) will not terminate the employment of 
such participants prior to the end of such 
program, other than for cause. 

“(4) SPECIAL RULE.—Nothing in this section 
shall be construed to require a service deliv- 
ery area to place participants in subsidized 
employment in the private sector. 

(5) WAGES.—In making funds available 
under this part to private for-profit employ- 
ers to pay for the wages of participants 
placed in subsidized employment by such 
employers under this part, no service deliv- 
ery area may use funds made available under 
this part to contribute more than an amount 
equal to the product of— 

“(А) 40 percent of the applicable minimum 
wage under section 6 of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act (29 U.S.C. 206); and 
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B) the number of such participants, to- 
ward such wages.“ 

(b) CONFORMING AMENDMENTS.—Paragraphs 
(37) and (39) of section 4 of the Job Training 
Partnership Act (29 U.S.C. 1503) are amended 
by striking “section 253(d)"’ and inserting 
“section 253(е)". 

(c) EFFECTIVE DATE.—The amendments 
made by subsections (a) and (b) shall take ef- 
fect as if included in the Job Training Re- 
form Amendments of 1992. 


NICKLES AMENDMENT NO. 1430 


Mr. NICKLES proposed an amend- 
ment to the bill, S. 1361, supra; as fol- 
lows: 

Beginning on page 67, line 6, strike “such 
sums as may be necessary for each of the 7 
succeeding fiscal years to carry out this 
Act.“ and insert in lieu thereof ““3308,000,000 
for fiscal year 1996; $316,000,000 for fiscal year 
1997; $324,000,000 for fiscal year 1998; and 
$341,000,000 for fiscal year 1999.” 


KENNEDY (AND SIMON) 
AMENDMENT NO. 1431 


Mr. SIMON (for Mr. KENNEDY, for 
himself and Mr. SIMON) proposed an 
amendment to the bill, S. 1361, supra; 
as follows: 

On page 45, line 9, after the word ‘‘author- 
ized’’, insert the following: “and encour- 
aged“. 


COVERDELL AMENDMENT NO. 1432 


Mrs. KASSEBAUM (for Мг. COVER- 
DELL) proposed an amendment to the 
bill S. 1361, supra; as follows: 

At the appropriate place in title V. insert 
the following new section: 

SEC. . DELAY OF SPENDING FOR SCHOOL-TO- 
WORK OPPORTUNITIES PROGRAMS 
UNTIL FISCAL YEAR 1994 EMER- 
GENCY DEFICIT INCREASE IS ELIMI- 
NATED. 

(a) PROHIBITION ON APPROPRIATIONS.—Not- 
withstanding any other provision of this Act, 
Congress shall not appropriate funds under 
section 507 until the Director of the Office of 
Management and Budget certifies that the 
total amount of deficit increase for fiscal 
year 1994 resulting from budget authority 
contained in supplementary appropriations 
Acts and declared to be emergency spending 
under section 251(b)(2)(D)(i) of the Balanced 
Budget and Emergency Deficit Control Act 
of 1985 (2 U.S.C. 901(b)(2)(D)(I)) has been 
eliminated through rescissions and transfers 
of funds. 

(b) PROHIBITION ON OBLIGATION.—Notwith- 
standing any other provision of this Act, no 
funds that were appropriated for a program 
under this Act prior to the date of enact- 
ment of this Act shall be obligated for the 
program until the date of the certification 
described in subsection (a). 

(c) ENFORCEMENT.— 

(1) POINT OF ORDER.—Prior to the date of 
the certification described in subsection (a), 
it shall not be in order in the Senate to con- 
sider any bill, joint resolution, amendment, 
motion, or conference report providing ap- 
propriations under section 507. 

(2) WAIVER OR SUSPENSION.—Paragraph (1) 
may be waived or suspended in the Senate 
only by the affirmative vote of three-fifths 
of the Members, duly chosen and sworn. 


DOLE (AND NICKLES) AMENDMENT 
NO. 1433 


Mrs. KASSEBAUM (for Mr. DOLE, for 
himself and Mr. NICKLES) proposed an 
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amendment to the bill S. 1361, supra; as 
follows: 

At the appropriate place in title V, insert 
the following: 

БЕС. . SENSE OF THE SENATE. 

It is the sense of the Senate that the Con- 
gress should fund programs under this Act, 
for fiscal years 1996 through 2002, solely from 
the savings resulting from efforts of the De- 
partment of Labor, the Department of Edu- 
cation, and other Federal agencies, to elimi- 
nate, consolidate, or streamline, duplicative 
or ineffective education or job training pro- 
grams in existence on the date of enactment 
of this Act. 


NOTICES OF HEARINGS 


COMMITTEE ON ENERGY AND NATURAL 
RESOURCES 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, I 
would like to announce for my col- 
leagues and the public that a hearing 
has been scheduled before the Commit- 
tee on Energy and Natural Resources. 

The purpose of the hearing is to re- 
ceive testimony on the fiscal year 1995 
budget requests for the Department of 
the Interior and the U.S. Forest Serv- 
ice. 

The hearing will take place on Thurs- 
day, February 24, 1994, at 9:30 a.m. in 
room SD-366 of the Dirksen Senate Of- 
fice Building, First and С Streets, МЕ., 
Washington, DC. 

Because of the limited time available 
for the hearing, witnesses may testify 
by invitation only. However, those 
wishing to submit written testimony 
for the printed hearing record should 
send their comments to the Committee 
on Energy and Natural Resources, U.S. 
Senate, Washington, DC 20510, atten- 
tion: Sam Fowler. 

For further information, please con- 
tact Sam Fowler of the committee 
staff at 202-224-7569. 

COMMITTEE ON ENERGY AND NATURAL 
RESOURCES 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, I 
would like to announce for my col- 
leagues and the public that a hearing 
has been scheduled before the Commit- 
tee on Energy and Natural Resources. 

The purpose of the hearing is to re- 
ceive testimony on the Department of 
Energy’s fiscal year 1995 budget re- 
quest. 

The hearing will take place on 
Wednesday, February 23, 1994, at 9:30 
a.m. in room SD-366 of the Dirksen 
Senate Office Building, First and C 
Streets, NE., Washington, DC. 

Because of the limited time available 
for the hearing, witnesses may testify 
by invitation only. However, those 
wishing to submit written testimony 
for the printed hearing record should 
send their comments to the Committee 
on Energy and Natural Resources, U.S. 
Senate, Washington, DC 20510, atten- 
tion: Sam Fowler. 

For further information please con- 
tact Sam Fowler of the committee 
staff at 202-224-7569. 
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AUTHORITY FOR COMMITTEES TO 
MEET 


COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the Committee on 
Foreign Relations be authorized to 
meet during the session of the Senate 
on Tuesday, February 8, 1994, at 12 p.m. 
to hear nominees Wesley W. Egan, Jr., 
Ambassador to Jordan, and Robert H. 
Pelletreau, Jr., Assistant Secretary of 
State for Near Eastern Affairs. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENTS 


THE UNION CAMP CORP. 


ө Mr. SIMON. Mr. President, today I 
am proud to recognize the Union Camp 
Corp. of Des Plaines, Chicago, and Nor- 
mal, IL, for its commitment to a clean- 
er environment. 

Union Camp Corp. has become a lead- 
er in the use of innovative technologies 
to improve the quality of the environ- 
ment. The company has significantly 
reduced its solid waste output and in- 
creased its use of recycled products. 

Through its land legacy program, 
Union Camp donated 84,000 acres of for- 
est land to national wildlife refuges 
and State parks. Union Camp's 
Eastover, SC mill earned the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency’s recogni- 
tion for the best water quality from 
among 33 bleached kraft mills through- 
out the Nation. In addition, Union 
Camp was honored as Company of the 
Year by American Papermaker maga- 
zine. 

Mr. President, the importance of 
American industry's strong commit- 
ment to improving the environment 
cannot be overstated. Industry and pri- 
vate citizens alike must get involved if 
we are to see progress toward a clean, 
safe environment for ourselves and fu- 
ture generations. 

I commend Union Camp Corp. for its 
efforts, and I look forward to continued 
progress in our efforts to instill envi- 
ronmental awareness in all Ameri- 
cans.@ 


THE ADMINISTRATION’S FRANKEN- 
STEIN EXPORT CONTROL PRO- 
POSAL 


е Mr. D'AMATO. Mr. President, I rise 
today to again comment on the admin- 
istration’s export control proposal, or 
should I say, the lack thereof. 

For the second time, Mr. President, 
the administration has canceled a 
hearing before the Senate Banking 
Committee’s International Finance 
Subcommittee to introduce its pro- 
posal to reform the Export Administra- 
tion Act. That hearing was to take 
place on Wednesday, February 9, 1994. 

As I detailed on Friday, I am very 
concerned that the administration will 
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allow the formation to occur of a weak 
successor regime to CoCom, which is 
due to expire on March 31, 1994, and 
that frail replacement will relegate 
multilateral export controls to the 
tenet of “national discretion.” In this 
sense, national discretion will really 
mean that each nation is left on its 
own, with no real prior notification, no 
veto power, and no real power to pre- 
vent any other member of the system 
from sending technology to some na- 
tion that will use it for violent or de- 
structive purposes. 

This is unfortunate and I fear that it 
will lead to events that we will later 
regret. І сап only hope that the admin- 
istration does not place this Nation in 
the future, in the unenviable position 
of having to deal with a Frankenstein 
nation, bred, nurtured and empowered 
by the United States—and of course 
bent on doing our Nation or its inter- 
ests, irreparable harm. 

Mr. President, I ask that the text of 
the article, “Тһе Perils of Perry & 
Со.,” which appeared in the Washing- 
ton Post, on Sunday, February 6, 1994, 
be included in its entirety following 
the conclusion of my remarks. 

The article follows: 


[From the Washington Post, Feb. 6, 1994] 
THE PERILS OF PERRY AND CO.—ARE THEY 

SOFT ON NUCLEAR PROLIFERATION FOR THE 

SAKE OF THE ARMS INDUSTRY? 

(By Gary Milhollin) 

“Sensible and safe.” That was the verdict 
of the New York Times and almost everyone 
else when President Clinton nominated Wil- 
liam Perry last month to be secretary of de- 
fense. In fact, for all the impression of bland- 
ness he conveyed as he sailed through last 
week’s Senate confirmation hearings, some 
of Perry’s views are deeply troubling—espe- 
cially those on the spread of nuclear arms. 

Perry makes no secret of his hostility to 
export controls. When he was being con- 
firmed a year ago as Les Aspin’s deputy, he 
told the Senate Armed Services Committee 
that it was a “hopeless task“ to control 
technology that is “dual-use’—capable of 
making nuclear weapons or long-range mis- 
siles, but also having civilian applications. 
Perry said “it only interferes with a compa- 
ny’s ability to succeed internationally.” 

But dual-use technology is precisely what 
Saddam Hussein imported from the West 
during the 1980s to build his nuclear, chemi- 
cal and missile programs. This puts Perry’s 
views in opposition to those of, for example, 
U.N. inspectors in Iraq. Without strict 
maintenance of export controls by the indus- 
trialized nations,” the inspectors have 
warned in their reports, Saddam will revive 
his war machine. 

The Iraqis, for example, claimed that they 
needed high-performance vacuum furnaces to 
cast artificial limbs for soldiers injured in 
the war with Iran. But U.N. inspectors found 
that the Iraqis used these furnaces to cast 
nuclear bomb components. 

Almost everything needed to make a nu- 
clear weapon is dual-use and current export 
laws reflect that fact. The Iraqis bought 
dual-use isostatic presses to shape nuclear 
bomb parts, dual-use mass spectrometers to 
sample bomb fuel and dual-use electron 
beam welders to increase the range of Scud 
missiles. There is no hope of stopping devel- 
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opment of an Iraqi bomb without controlling 
such exports. 

Curiously, Perry and his lineup of ex-aca- 
demics make the Pentagon weaker now on 
the proliferation issue than it was under 
Presidents Reagan or Bush. During the ten- 
ure of Defense Secretary Richard Cheney, 
the Pentagon listened carefully to industry— 
а natural thing for Republicans—but never 
agreed to junk export controls. It even dug 
in its heels and blocked deals that State and 
Commerce wanted to approve. 

Now, under Perry, there appears to be no 
institutional counterweight to the pro-ex- 
port pressure of industry and its allies in the 
Commerce and State departments. A Penta- 
gon expert on clandestine trade complains 
that under Perry, the Pentagon is de-con- 
trolling things faster than we can track the 
ships carrying them.” 

“We are trying to figure out how to bomb 
the things the United States is now export- 
ing,” says one longtime Pentagon arms-con- 
trol specialist. A key congressional aide as- 
serts that Perry, a former electronics execu- 
tive, “wants to protect the defense industry, 
so he is trying to cushion the blow from the 
current budget cuts. Unfortunately, that 
translates into lowering the gates for ex- 
ports.” 

Perry’s office last week was called repeat- 
edly for a response but declined to comment. 

None of the several Pentagon staff mem- 
bers interviewed for this article agreed to be 
named, but they did agree, in the words of 
one, that we now have four layers of bosses 
who don’t believe in export controls.” The 
reference is to the Perry team: Frank 
Wisner, an undersecretary; Ashton Carter, 
an assistant secretary, and Mitchell 
Wallerstein, Carter’s deputy. 

For the past year, Wisner has been scaling 
back the export controls on missile tech- 
nology—controls laboriously built up under 
Reagan and Bush. The new policy is to sell 
large rocket technology immediately to Aus- 
tralia, Italy and Spain, and eventually to Ar- 
gentina, South Korea and Taiwan. 

The rockets are meant to be used as sat- 
ellite launchers, and their sale is supposed to 
entice more countries to join the Missile 
Technology Control Regime, a pact among 
the major industrial countries to curb mis- 
sile exports. But Pentagon rocket experts 
ridicule the idea; they call it ‘missiles for 
реасе.” 

The Pentagon fought the idea under Bush, 
for good reason. Selling other countries 
rockets in exchange for a promise not to sell 
missiles is like giving people donuts to join 
the health club. Space rockets can perform 
the same missions as ICBMs. 

Nor do countries without missile indus- 
tries need to acquire launchers: It is much 
cheaper to hire another country’s launcher 
to put up satellites than to build one’s own. 
This point is beyond dispute—it was amply 
supported in a Pentagon-sponsored RAND 
study in mid-1993. Finally, there is the risk 
the U.S. rocket technology could wind up in 
Iran, Iraq or Libya because buyers like Spain 
and Italy cannot control their own exports. 

In August, the Senate’s five leading ex- 
perts on arms control protested Wisner’s 
plan in a letter to the White House. In the 
letter, Sens. Jeff Bingaman, John Glenn, 
Jesse Helms, John McCain and Claiborne 
Pell warned that space launchers “аге essen- 
tially indistinguishable“ from missiles and 
predicted that Wisner’s plan would ‘evis- 
cerate the Missile Technology Control Re- 
gime.” 

The senators have picked up support re- 
cently from the CIA. In a secret study de- 
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classified last November, the CIA found that 
a space launcher “could be converted rel- 
atively quickly by technologically advanced 
countries (in about one or two years) to a 
surface-to-surface missile.” This bit of cau- 
tion applies precisely in the case of Spain, 
which, according to Defense News and Jane's 
Defense Weekly, is developing a three-state 
missile capable of reaching Morocco or Alge- 
ria. 

Ashton Carter, a former Harvard professor, 
has been named assistant secretary for nu- 
clear security and counter-proliferation. 
“Counter” rather than “поп” proliferation is 
the new Pentagon credo. It emphasizes high- 
tech military solutions to cure proliferation 
after it happens, rather than diplomacy and 
export controls to prevent it in the first 
place. 

In a September briefing, Carter tried to ex- 
plain this idea to congressional aides who 
specialize in defense issues. After saying in 
effect that he was not interested in export 
controls, one of these aides recalls, he 
shocked his listeners by proposing that the 
United States give nuclear weapon safety de- 
vices (the electronic “locks” that make war- 
heads safe to handle) to nuclear weapon aspi- 
rants like Pakistan. 

Carter, asked last week to comment on the 
reported conversation, declined to do so. 
Carter, according to one of his staff, appar- 
ently did not know that such aid to Pakistan 
would violate the Nuclear Nonproliferation 
Treaty, which bars the United States from 
helping other countries build the bomb. 

According to several members of his staff, 
this mistake was typical of Carter, whom 
they term naive. In a recent discussion of In- 
dia’s two reactors at Tarapur, Carter pro- 
posed that the United States start selling 
them nuclear fuel. The reactors are in jeop- 
ardy of shutting down this year because 
France, which is now fueling them, is cut- 
ting off supplies to countries such as India 
that reject the Nonproliferation Treaty. 
Carter apparently did not know that the 
United States itself fueled the reactors until 
1982, when further U.S. supply became illegal 
under the U.S. Nuclear Nonproliferation Act. 

Counter-proliferation also means targeting 
new countries with U.S. missiles and 
bombs—not a promising idea. U.S. planes did 
not destroy a single operational Scud missile 
during the Gulf War, despite around-the- 
clock trying. Nor did U.S. Patriot missiles 
knock down many Scuds in the air. Nor did 
U.S. planes destroy Saddam’s nuclear weap- 
ons program—the Pentagon did not know 
where it was. And if war should erupt on the 
Korean peninsulas, our pilots will have no 
greater chance of hitting Pyongyang's stock 
of nuclear fuel. Instead of an effective strat- 
egy, counter-proliferation appears to be 
mostly a ploy for rescuing the Pentagon's 
Cold War budget. 

Carter was not a hit at the Capitol Hill 
briefing; the Senate Armed Services and ap- 
propriations committees refused to fund his 
counter-proliferation project. A member of 
Carter's own staff used a colorful phrase to 
describe the policy: “Тһе Clinton people be- 
lieve the cure for proliferation is an enema 
delivered by а B-52." 

Carter’s deputy is Mitchell Wallerstein, 
formerly at MIT, whose new job is to figure 
out how to target U.S. nuclear warheads on 
Third World bomb makers, But Wallerstein 
has no background in nuclear weapons or 
strategy. His only relevant experience was at 
the National Academy of Sciences, where he 
led industry-dominated studies decrying ex- 
port controls. 

In the opinion of a senior Pentagon ana- 
lyst, the new policy contains a “logical dis- 
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соппесб.” Outgoing Secretary Aspin warned 
in October that if rogue nations get the 
bomb, they may not be deterrable“ by U.S. 
nuclear weapons. But, says the analyst, if 
these nations are ‘undeterrable,’ we should 
be willing to pay a high price to stop them 
from getting the bomb. Yet we are not will- 
ing to pay the price of export controls, which 
is one of the best ways to stop them.” 

Industry appears to have convinced the 
Clinton administration that dropping export 
controls will create jobs, but export controls 
have only a microscopic effect on employ- 
ment. The total American economy was 
about $6 trillion in 1992. Of that, only 7.5 per- 
cent ($448 billion) was exported as goods. And 
of the exports, less than $24 billion, four- 
tenths of one percent of the economy even 
went through export licensing. Finally, only 
$790 million worth of export applications 
were denied—that is about one-hundredth of 
1 percent of the U.S. economy and less than 
half the cost of a B-2 bomber. 

The real impact of export controls is stra- 
tegic. They can buy the time needed to turn 
a country off the nuclear weapons path. Ar- 
gentina and Brazil agreed to give up nuclear 
weapons mainly because of the costs that ex- 
port controls imposed upon them. And in 
Iraq, secret documents found by the U.N. 
showed that export controls on dual-use 
equipment seriously hampered the Iraqi nu- 
clear weapon design team. Dual-use controls 
are not hampering India’s effort to build an 
ICBM. 

At last week's brief confirmation hearing, 
Perry should have been asked why he is 
abandoning export controls, as well as these 
questions: If regulating dual-use exports is 
as “hopeless” as he says, why із the U.N. 
monitoring such exports in Iraq? Why did 
the Bush administration decide to deny such 
exports to Iran? Why has Perry ignored the 
objections of the five senators who want to 
stop the spread of missile technology? 

We are now passing the third anniversary 
of the Gulf War. Have we already forgotten 
its lesson? U.S. pilots died to bomb equip- 
ment that Western companies sold Saddam. 
As one Pentagon official puts it: “When you 
talk about export controls, you're not talk- 
ing about politics, you're talking about body 
bags. 


REGARDING BORDER PATROL 


е Мг. MCCAIN. Mr. President, last 
week on Thursday, February 3, the At- 
torney General made a significant an- 
nouncement regarding the border pa- 
trol and our Nation’s priorities. Ms. 
Reno and Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion Service Commissioner Doris 
Meissner outlined their plan to 
strengthen enforcement of our immi- 
gration laws and to safeguard her bor- 
ders. 

The highlight of this plan, as it was 
announced, was strengthening the bor- 
der patrol. Specifically, for 1994, San 
Diego border patrol strength will be in- 
creased by 40 percent, the equivalent of 
some 300 agents and 97 support staff. 
The Е! Paso, TX border will receive 50 
new agents and 44 support staff. 

The Attorney General stated that 
this action will stop the revolving 
door on the border. . . by a strategy of 
deterrence through prevention." 

Mr. President, this is not a national 
plan to stop the revolving door; it is a 
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plan to curb illegal immigration into 
California and Texas. It is a plan de- 
signed to garner 86 electoral votes and 
keep a Senate seat in Democratic 
han 


ds. 

Mr. President, the money the Senate 
appropriated for the border patrol last 
year was intended to augment our Na- 
tion's efforts to control illegal immi- 
gration across our Southwest frontier. 
That frontier is more, much more, than 
just California and Texas. 

After the Senators from Arizona and 
New Mexico publicly noted this unfair, 
irrational distribution of agents, the 
Border Patrol appears to have slightly 
changed its original policy. 

According to INS and the Border Pa- 
trol, Arizona will now receive 33 new 
support staff, but no new agents. New 
Mexico will receive 5 new support staff. 
My staff has also been told that all new 
agents are being forced to sign mobil- 
ity clauses in their employment con- 
tracts—clauses that would allow the 
Border patrol to move agents from one 
region to another. 

The Border Patrol told my staff that 
Arizona need not worry about in- 
creased illegal immigration because if 
it were to occur—and they admit it 
will—that agents could be moved to 
Arizona. Unfortunately, these are sim- 
ply hollow words. 

Mr. President, when my staff asked 
Border Patrol officials what criteria 
would be used to determine when 
agents would be shifted from one re- 
gion to another—for example from 
California to Arizona—my staff was 
told there was no official criteria and 
that such moves would be made at the 
policy level when determined to be ap- 
propriate. In others words, when the 
politics of the situation merit a shift in 
agents, the Attorney General's office 
will comply. 

Mr. President, the people of Arizona 
have a right to know when our border 
patrol problems merit the concern of 
Border Patrol officials. I expect that 
the Attorney General's office will be 
forthcoming with specifics regarding 
this issue. 

Under the Attorney General’s plan 
the revolving door at San Diego will be 
closed. Nothing however will be done at 
this time in Arizona. In meetings with 
my staff, Border Patrol officials admit 
that this action will result in a shift of 
illegal border crossings from California 
to Arizona. This appears to be a short- 
sighted, politically expedient solution 
to our immigration problems. 

It is the political aspect of this solu- 
tion that particularly concerns me. 

Not only was Arizona and New Mex- 
ico ignored in the distribution of 
agents, it has come to my attention 
that the two Senators from California 
were briefed in advance on this subject. 
Yet the staffs and Senators from Ari- 
zona and New Mexico were not briefed 
until last Friday afternoon. 

Mr. President, for the information of 
those at the Attorney General’s office 
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and the Border Patrol, the Southwest 
border is comprised of four States: Ari- 
zona, New Mexico, California, and 
Texas. The Arizona-Mexico border is 
three times the length of the Califor- 
nia-Mexico border and has more border 
crossing stations. I would hope that 
the Attorney General and all other of- 
ficials concerned with that border 
would remember that each State on 
the border has equal concerns that 
must be addressed. 

The needs of the people and of this 
country must be put ahead of what ap- 
pears to be a political agenda. It is dis- 
couraging and disheartening that the 
Attorney General’s office and the De- 
partment of Justice is acting in such 
an overtly political fashion. Of all Fed- 
eral agencies, the Department of Jus- 
tice should be above politics. 

Standing outside of the Supreme 
Court there is a great statute of Jus- 
tice, with blindfold around her eyes. I 
hope we will aspire to that principle at 
the Department of Justice and in all 
areas including immigration.e 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 
Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent the Senate now proceed 
to executive session. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


CLOTURE MOTION 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I send a 
cloture motion on Executive Calendar 
No. 536 to the desk and ask for its im- 
mediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clo- 
ture motion having been presented 
under rule XXII, the Chair directs the 
clerk to read the motion. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

CLOTURE MOTION 

We, the undersigned Senators, in accord- 
ance with the provisions of rule XXII of the 
Standing Rules of the Senate, hereby move 
to bring to a close the debate on Executive 
Calendar No. 536, M. Larry Lawrence to be 
Ambassador of the United States to Switzer- 
land: 

Harlan Mathews, Barbara Boxer, Dianne 
Feinstein, Charles S. Robb, John D. 
Rockefeller, Dennis DeConcini, David 
L. Boren, Bob Graham, David Pryor, 
Paul Simon, J.R. Biden, John Breaux, 
Dale Bumpers, Daniel Inouye, John F. 
Kerry, George Mitchell. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 
Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent the Senate return to 
legislative session. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 
EXECUTIVE CALENDAR 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent the Senate proceed to 
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executive session to consider the fol- 
lowing nomination: 

Charles B. Curtis, to be Under Sec- 
retary of Energy. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


CHARLES B. CURTIS TO BE UNDER 
SECRETARY OF ENERGY 


The legislative clerk read the nomi- 
nation of Charles B. Curtis, of Mary- 
land, to be Under Secretary of Energy. 

Mr. PELL. I further ask unanimous 
consent the nominee be confirmed; any 
statements appear in the RECORD as if 
read; upon confirmation the motion to 
reconsider be laid upon the table; that 
the President be immediately notified 
of the Senate's action; and the Senate 
return to legislative session. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, the Senate will re- 
sume legislative session. 


SEISMIC RETROFIT OF BRIDGES 
ACT OF 1994 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent the Senate proceed to 
the immediate consideration of Cal- 
endar 361, S. 1789, a bill to permit the 
use of funds under the highway bridge 
replacement and rehabilitation pro- 
gram for seismic retrofit of bridges; 
that the bill be read a third time, 
passed, and the motion to reconsider be 
laid upon the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The bill (S. 1789) was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, was read 
the third time, and passed as follows: 

S. 1789 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SEISMIC RETROFIT OF BRIDGES. 

Section 144 of title 23, United States Code, 
is amended— 

(1) in the third sentence of subsection (d), 
by inserting before the period at the end the 
following: , except that a State may carry 
out a project for seismic retrofit of a bridge 
under this section without regard to whether 
the bridge is eligible for replacement or re- 
habilitation under this section“; and 

(2) in subsection (e), by adding at the end 
the following new sentence: “Тһе use of 
funds authorized under this section to carry 
out a project for the seismic retrofit of a 
bridge shall not affect the apportionment of 
funds under this section.“. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 
MODIFIED—S. 1361 


Mr. PELL, Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent with respect to the 
unanimous-consent agreement regard- 
ing disposition of H.R. 2884, the agree- 
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ment be modified as follows: once the 
language of S. 1361, as amended, is in- 
serted, H.R. 2884 be advanced to third 
reading; that the Senate then proceed 
to vote on passage of H.R. 2884; with all 
other provisions of the agreement gov- 
erning H.R. 2884 remaining in effect. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 
—AMENDMENT NO. 1429 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that a vote on Senator 
SIMON’s motion to table Senator Gor- 
TON’s amendment, No. 1429, occur to- 
morrow morning upon the disposition 
of Senator JEFFORDS’ amendment No. 
1420, and that no amendments be in 
order to Senator GORTON’s amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


UNANIMOUS CONSENT AGREE- 
MENT—AMENDMENT NO. 1391, AS 
MODIFIED 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that Senator BYRD’s 
amendment No. 1391, adopted earlier to 
S. 1150, be modified with a change I 
now send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the amendment will be so 
modified. 

The amendment, with its modifica- 
tion, is as follows: 

On page 76, strike line 24, and insert the 
following: described in title I by improving 
teaching and learning and students’ mastery 
of basic and advanced skills to achieve a 
higher level of learning and academic accom- 
Plishment in English, math, science, U.S. 
history, geography, foreign languages and 
the arts, civics, government, economics, 
physics, and other core curricula,’’. 


MEASURE READ FOR FIRST 
TIME—S. 1833 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I under- 
stand that S. 1833 was introduced ear- 
lier today by Senator KENNEDY. I ask 
that the bill be read for the first time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

A bill (S. 1833) to amend the Public Health 
Service Act to provide for the establishment 
of a voluntary long-term care insurance pro- 
gram, and for other purposes. 

Mr. PELL. I now ask for its second 
reading. 

Mrs. KASSEBAUM. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Republican leadership, 
per agreement, I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. The bill will be read for 
the second time on the next legislative 
day. 
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UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 
—COMPREHENSIVE ENVIRON- 
MENTAL RESPONSE, COMPENSA- 
TION AND LIABILITY ACT OF 1980 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that for the remainder 
of the 2d session of the 103d Congress,- 
when the Senate receives a message 
from the President transmitting legis- 
lation amending the Comprehensive 
Environmental, Response, Compensa- 
tion and Liability Act of 1980— 
Superfund—the message should be re- 
ferred jointly to the Committees on 
Environment and Public Works, and 
Finance. 

I further ask unanimous consent that 
when a bill amending the Comprehen- 
sive Environmental Response, Com- 
pensation and Liability Act of 1980 is 
introduced by request, the bill shall be 
referred to the Committee on Environ- 
ment and Public Works, for consider- 
ation only of matters within that com- 
mittee’s jurisdiction; provided further 
that when the bill is reported from the 
committee, it shall be referred to the 
Committee on Finance for consider- 
ation only of matters within that com- 
mittee’s jurisdiction for a period not to 
exceed 30 days. 

Further, I ask unanimous consent 
that if any other legislation reauthor- 
izing the Superfund is received from 
the House, which primarily encom- 
passes the President's message, the bill 
should be referred to the Committee on 
Environment and Public Works for 
consideration only of matters within 
the committee’s jurisdiction; provided 
further that when the Committee on 
Environment and Public Works reports 
the bill amending the Comprehensive 
Environmental Response, Compensa- 
tion and Liability Act of 1980, with or 
without amendments, the bill should 
be referred to the Committee on Fi- 
nance, for a period not to exceed 30 ses- 
sion days, for the purpose of consider- 
ing only matters within the jurisdic- 
tion of the Committee on Finance. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 
VITIATED—AMENDMENT NO. 1429 
ТО 8. 1361 


Mr. PELL. Мг. President, I move 
that we vitiate the request I made with 
respect to the vote on Senator SIMON’s 
motion to table Senator GORTON’s 
amendment No. 1429. 

So the motion was agreed to. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREE- 
MENT—AMENDMENT NO. 1429 TO 
S. 1361 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that tomorrow morning, 
upon the disposition of Senator 
JEFFORD’s amendment No. 1421, the 
Senate resume consideration of S. 1361 
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and vote on Senator SIMON’s motion to 
table Senator GORTON’s amendment 
No. 1429; and that no amendments be in 
order to Senator GORTON’s amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. PELL. I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, on behalf 
of the majority leader, I ask unani- 
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mous consent that when the Senate 
completes its business today, it stand 
in recess until 9:15 a.m., Tuesday, Feb- 
ruary 8; that, following the prayer, the 
Journal of proceedings be deemed ap- 
proved to date; and the time for the 
two leaders reserved for their use later 
in the day; that the Senate then re- 
sume consideration of S. 1150, the Edu- 
cation 2000 bill, with the time until 10 
o’clock equally divided and controlled 
between Senators KENNEDY and KASSE- 
BAUM or their designees; that the Sen- 
ate stand in recess from 12:30 p.m. until 
2:15 p.m. in order to accommodate the 
respective party conferences. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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RECESS UNTIL TOMORROW AT 9:15 
A.M. 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, if there is 
no further business to come before the 
Senate today, I now ask unanimous 
consent that the Senate stand in recess 
as previously ordered. 

There being no objection, the Senate, 
at 7:11 p.m., recessed until tomorrow, 
Tuesday, February 8, 1994, at 9:15 a.m. 


CONFIRMATION 


Executive nomination confirmed by 
the Senate February 7, 1994: 


DEPARTMENT OF ENERGY 


CHARLES B. CURTIS, OF MARYLAND, TO BE UNDER SEC- 
RETARY OF ENERGY. 

THE ABOVE NOMINATION WAS APPROVED SUBJECT TO 
THE МОМІМЕЕ8 COMMITMENT TO RESPOND TO RE- 
QUESTS TO APPEAR AND TESTIFY BEFORE ANY DULY 
CONSTITUTED COMMITTEE OF THE SENATE. 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


ACDA’S NEW DIRECTOR AND HIS 
AGENDA 


HON. LEE H. HAMILTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 7, 1994 


Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, the Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency has a new 
Director, John D. Holum, and he has set an 
ambitious agenda for his agency. 

The House of Representatives supports a 
revitalized Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency (АСПА). It will be conferencing soon 
with the Senate on the Department of State 
authorization bill which contains provisions in 
both the House and Senate version to revital- 
ize ACDA and improve congressional over- 
sight of the agency. 

іп a speech to the Arms Control Association 
on December 13, 1993, ACDA Director Holum 
correctly emphasized that the post-cold war 
setting has laid before us a broad range of 
compelling arms control, disarmament, and 
nonproliferation challenges. 

| support a revitalized ACDA and its impor- 
tant work, yet | must mention that one impor- 
tant arms control issue, conventional arms 
transfers, did not receive any attention in Di- 
rector Holum’s speech. It continues to trouble 
me that we don't seem to be able to come up 
with, nor apply, arms control solutions to the 
proliferation of conventional weaponry. Those 

are responsible for the daily death 
toll and physical devastation occurring in so 
many regional wars and armed conflicts. 

1 trust that ACDA’s attention and resources 
will turn to this problem and that ACDA will 
work closely with the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs to try to come up with some arms con- 
trol solutions to the conventional arms pro- 
liferation issue. 

The text of Director Holum’s speech follows: 
SPEECH BY THE HONORABLE JOHN D. HOLUM, 

DIRECTOR, U.S. ARMS CONTROL AND DISAR- 

MAMENT AGENCY AT THE ARMS CONTROL AS- 

SOCIATION ANNUAL DINNER, DECEMBER 13, 

1993 

INTRODUCTION 

It is a pleasure to be here. That is so not 
least because were it not for the efforts of 
many of you, I couldn't be here іп my 
present capacity, because the organization I 
am now privileged to lead would not exist. 

I undertake this job with a profound appre- 
ciation for the fact that the cause of arms 
control is sustained by its strong constitu- 
ency—a constituency that is potent because 
it is manifestly public spirited, and meticu- 
lously prepared to make its case. You de- 
serve much of the credit for ACDA’s sur- 
vival. I salute you for that, and for all your 
efforts to promote national security and the 
safety of our planet. 

Of course there are others who deserve 
credit. In particular, the President—who lis- 
tened to the arguments and concluded that 
arms control, nonproliferation and disar- 


mament are so central to our national pur- 
poses that they require sustained and fo- 
cused advocacy at the highest levels. Presi- 
dent Clinton, Secretary of State Christopher, 
National Security Adviser Lake, and others 
in this Administration clearly want ACDA to 
survive and succeed. 

I also want to note at the outset that 
whatever happens next, there were pro- 
foundly important achievements before my 
arrival—on the proper interpretation of the 
ABM Treaty, on the testing moratorium, and 
on the President’s solid commitment to a 
comprehensive nuclear test ban treaty. Much 
credit for those, as well as for ACDA’s re- 
newed opportunity, goes to the people who 
make up the Agency—who have persisted on 
these issues over the years, in times of frus- 
tration as well as in times of promise. 

That includes especially the heart and soul 
of the Agency for more than a score of years, 
Tom Graham. I know you share my gratitude 
for his leadership—and my conviction that 
he should continue to have a prominent role 
in ACDA’s main endeavors. 

REBIRTH OF ACDA IN THE POST-COLD WAR ERA 

ACDA now has the political support and 
institutional structure it needs to perform 
its post-Cold War mission. The Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations and the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee have taken an in- 
tense interest in the fate of ACDA and have 
helped the Agency survive and gather 
strength. Final action by the Congress on 
ACDA’s revitalization will solidify the Agen- 
cy’s future. 

ACDA’s central mission will be to consist- 
ently and forcefully put forward its unique 
perspective. We have an obligation to the 
President and Congress, and a duty to the 
American people, to ensure that the arms 
control and nonproliferation implications of 
all relevant decisions are fully and fairly 
heard in the Executive Branch. We must vig- 
orously pursue that goal, even when we 
stand alone—indeed, especially then, because 
that is when ACDA is most needed. 

I am guided by the principle that arms 
control and defense are both vital elements 
of the same national purpose—to support the 
national security of the United States, Arms 
control can reduce the risk of war by limit- 
ing and reducing destabilizing military 
forces, by preventing the spread of weapons 
of mass destruction or missiles, and by build- 
ing confidence and trust through measures 
designed to enhance transparency. As they 
directly bolster our security, such measures 
also promote other strategic priorities of 
U.S. foreign policy such as reform in Russia 
and the other newly independent states, and 
our economic goals in Asia and the Pacific 
region. Arms control can also play an impor- 
tant stabilizing role in support of broader po- 
litical efforts to resolve long-standing dis- 
putes in the Middle East and South Asia. 

THE FUTURE ROLE OF ACDA 

I would like to offer a few personal obser- 
vations about ACDA’s role in crucial policy 
areas. The Agency has always played a piv- 
otal role in nuclear arms control, from the 
negotiation of the Non-Proliferation Treaty 
in the 1960s to the monumental Cold War 
achievements of START and the ABM and 


INF Treaties. This focus on controlling and 
preventing the spread of nuclear weapons 
will remain a primary element of ACDA’s 
post-Cold War agenda. President Clinton's 
decisions to negotiate a comprehensive nu- 
clear test ban treaty, to continue the nu- 
clear test moratorium, and to negotiate a 
convention banning the production of missile 
material for nuclear weapons attest to the 
increased importance of nuclear поп- 
proliferation. 

But the agenda has broadened. The Missile 
Technology Control Regime has emerged as 
а principal arms control institution to ad- 
dress ballistic missile proliferation. The use 
of chemical weapons provides substantial 
impetus to completion of the Chemical 
Weapons Convention, with its 
groundbreaking verification regime. In his 
address to the UN General Assembly, Presi- 
dent Clinton called on all nations, including 
the United States, to ratify this accord 
quickly. It was submitted to the Senate for 
advice and consent on November 24. 

Export controls are an essential non- 
proliferation tool. Advances in global indus- 
trialization diminish the utility of such ap- 
proaches, however, and force us to work even 
more on the demand side, that is to influence 
the motivations of countries seeking to pro- 
liferate. ACDA will place more emphasis on 
regional arms control, whether in the Middle 
East, South Asia, or the Korean peninsula. 

Over time I will have more to say on these 
and other elements of our arms control 
strategy. Tonight I would like to focus in 
more depth on just a few key ACDA missions 
and issues. 

NUCLEAR NON-PROLIFERATION TREATY (NPT) 

In April 1995, Nuclear Non-Proliferation 
Treaty parties will convene in New York for 
the purpose of reviewing and extending the 
Treaty. The outcome of this Conference will 
have a major impact on future global secu- 
rity. The indefinite and unconditional exten- 
sion of the NPT ranks among ACDA’s most 
crucial and urgent priorities. President Clin- 
ton has made nonproliferation a first-order 
national purpose. The NPT is the indispen- 
sable means to fulfill it. 

The NPT, as you know, sets forth the 
international norm against further nuclear 
weapon proliferation beyond the five nu- 
clear-armed states. The NPT gives regional 
adversaries reliable assurance about each 
other, so they can escape the costs and perils 
of nuclear arms races. It legitimates global 
responses, not just unilateral ones, when er- 
rant states violate the norm—a point with 
special meaning now in connection with 
North Korea. And the NPT provides for com- 
prehensive safeguards by the International 
Atomic Energy Agency to guard against the 
diversion of equipment and material to nu- 
clear weapons use—an on-site inspection re- 
gime more than a quarter-century old and 
now being strengthened. 

U.S. leadership and thorough preparations 
will be critical to a positive outcome at the 
1995 Conference. With very little public at- 
tention, ACDA, as the lead agency, has been 
at work for more than two years organizing 
those preparations. 

In line with President Clinton’s mandate, 
ACDA and other agencies are making non- 
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proliferation—including МРТ extension—a 
major element of U.S. bilateral relationships 
with other countries. Senior officials of the 
State Department and other agencies are 
promoting indefinite NPT extension in pub- 
lic statements and in private conversations 
with foreign leaders. The 1993 G-7 Summit in 
Tokyo and several Ministerial level meetings 
involving NATO, the North Atlantic Co- 
operation Council, and the Conference on Se- 
curity and Cooperation in Europe, have en- 
dorsed indefinite extension. 

The ACDA effort includes a broad program 
of consultations through diplomatic chan- 
nels with over 100 NPT parties, particularly 
those in the developing world. In addition, 
during 1993 alone, ACDA led delegations to 
three meetings in Vienna of the NPT Deposi- 
tary Governments, and to meetings with 
France and China to discuss NPT issues. The 
Agency has led bilateral discussions this 
year with more than a dozen other countries 
including Indonesia, Kenya, Mexico, Peru, 
Morocco, Egypt, Sri Lanka, Tanzania, Ven- 
ezuela, Saudi Arabia, Senegal and Thailand. 

In May, ACDA headed the U.S. delegation 
to the first NPT Preparatory Committee 
meeting in New York. Decisions were 
reached on only a few issues, but this meet- 
ing was a good start to the preparations for 
1995. We are hopeful that the second meeting 
of this Committee to be held January 17-21, 
1994, in New York will be able to resolve 
more of the procedural and organizational 
questions, so we can turn our attention to 
the important substantive issues of the NPT 
and its extension in 1995. 

Our goal in the months between now and 
the Conference is to convince an overwhelm- 
ing majority of NPT parties that their na- 
tional interests are best served through an 
indefinite and unconditional extension of the 
NPT. This will require extensive consulta- 
tions, at home and abroad. 

To intensify this effort, I have accelerated 
the selection of the chief of our new division 
specifically devoted to the NPT. I would like 
to announce tonight another important or- 
ganizational step. 

I have concluded that our overall NPT ex- 
tension effort requires a leader with non- 
proliferation expertise, who is a highly effec- 
tive advocate, who has stamina and diplo- 
matic skills of the highest order, and who 
has the respect of both the domestic and 
international arms control community. 
Though that is a rare combination of quali- 
ties, I did not have to look far. Tom Graham 
will be undertaking this task. 

Tom will be hitting the road at once. I an- 
ticipate that he will not only initiate wide- 
ranging consultations, but will head our del- 
egations to the Preparatory Committees. He 
will, of course, be drawing heavily on the 
Nonproliferation and Regional Arms Control 
Bureau, but I have assured him that the re- 
sources of the Agency as a whole are avail- 
able. We will do everything we can to dem- 
onstrate to the world that nuclear non- 
proliferation is an enduring value and to 
achieve the indefinite extension of the NPT. 

COMPREHENSIVE NUCLEAR TEST BAN TREATY 

Another and closely related ACDA respon- 
sibility, long overdue, is a comprehensive nu- 
clear test ban treaty. 

As you know, President Clinton announced 
the Administration’s support for negotiating 
a CTB on July 3. Since then, the United 
States has been working hard to get the ne- 
gotiations off to a good start. We have been 
examining in some detail verification and re- 
source questions. We have held a series of bi- 
lateral consultations with both nuclear and 
non-nuclear-weapon states to discuss sub- 
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stantive and procedural issues. The Geneva 
Conference on Disarmament has agreed to 
begin CTB negotiations in January. The Con- 
ference also decided that informal consulta- 
tions this fall and winter could help pave the 
way so that its Ad Hoc Committee on Nu- 
clear Test Ban could be quickly constituted 
and get down to work. 

A CTB will strengthen the global norm 
against the proliferation of nuclear weapons. 
It will also constrain the qualitative devel- 
opment of nuclear weapons in nuclear-weap- 
on states and help to limit further weapons 
capability in proliferant states. And al- 
though we do not accept a direct linkage— 
for good reason—the CTB is also important 
to our efforts on the NPT. 

Article VI of the NPT, as you know, re- 
quires “... negotiations in good faith on ef- 
fective measures relating to cessation of the 
nuclear arms race at an early date and to nu- 
clear disarmament. . . ." We should not be 
reticent about highlighting a broad range of 
achievements fulfilling that obligation such 
as the Intermediate Nuclear Forces Treaty; 
the reduction and dismantling of tactical nu- 
clear weapons; the cuts agreed under 
START; and the deeper cuts under START 
П. The Article VI achievements help make 
the case for indefinite NPT extension. Now 
we can add to the Article VI list the further 
initiatives President Clinton has announced, 
including the commitment to negotiate a 
CTB. 


That, of course, leads to the question of 
timing. This Administration is committed to 
achieving a CTB at the earliest possible 
time. In my view, that is clearly different 
from using all the available time, such as to 
the September 1996 statutory deadline. Other 
nuclear-weapon states have their own inter- 
ests, во we cannot unilaterally set the pace. 
But we can try hard to push the process, 
keeping in mind the implications for the 
NPT extension, and that is what we will do. 

What happens in the meantime? There is 
virtually universal support for the principle 
of a CTB. The First Committee of the UN 
General Assembly last month approved by 
consensus a resolution advocating a global 
treaty to ban nuclear weapon tests—with the 
support of the five nuclear-weapon states. 

Nevertheless, some states may be opposed 
to a CTB, at least for now. They would argue 
for 1998, or next century, or some other dis- 
tant date. They may be committed to nego- 
tiation, but not necessarily to an early con- 
clusion. So near-term success is by no means 
assured. Conceivably we could arrive at the 
NPT Conference in April 1995 with only lim- 
ited progress. 

That means the nuclear testing morato- 
rium, at least among the four—China having 
so far ignored the urging of much of the 
world community—is also important to suc- 
cess of the NPT in 1995. To enter the exten- 
sion conference with little progress toward a 
CTB and active nuclear test programs by all 
five nuclear-weapon states would make it 
very difficult to achieve our NPT objectives. 
I hope it will be possible to continue the 
moratorium under the four principles the 
President has defined. It serves as a dem- 
onstration by the nuclear-weapon states of 
their commitment to nonproliferation, and 
also as insurance against a failure to achieve 
substantial progress in the CTB negotiations 
by April 1995. That is why it, too, is a vitally 
important part of the President’s policy, 

OTHER NONPROLIFERATION EFFORTS 

The Administration’s nonproliferation pol- 
icy also includes a commitment to strength- 
en multilateral export controls and to ensure 
that the International Atomic Energy Agen- 
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cy has the resources necessary to implement 
its vital safeguards responsibilities. We want 
to improve the Missile Technology Control 
Regime and use it as a vehicle for joint ac- 
tion to combat missile proliferation. The 
United States will also seek increased trans- 
parency of activities relevant to the Biologi- 
cal Weapons Convention. And we must con- 
tinue to probe for solutions in those regions 
where nonproliferation norms have not 
taken hold. 

The President has taken a strong stand 
against any North Korean nuclear weapon 
ambitions. In coordination with many other 
countries, we are trying to persuade North 
Korea to abide by its obligations under the 
NPT and to fulfill its denuclearization agree- 
ment with South Korea. North Korea faces 
stark choices. We hope it chooses the route 
consistent with becoming a responsible 
member of the international community. 

South Asia and the Middle East are other 
regions where proliferation threats are 
acute. We are encouraging India and Paki- 
stan to join in a multilateral effort to exam- 
ine regional security and arms contro] is- 
sues. We continue to support the activities of 
the Middle East Arms Control and Regional 
Security Working Group. In the Middle East, 
it is also important to keep the pressure on 
countries such as Iran, Iraq, and Libya to 
abandon weapons of mass destruction and 
missile programs. 

The Administration has taken the initia- 
tive to enhance controls of fissile materials, 
both civil and military. We have begun pre- 
liminary talks with key allies and friends on 
ways to limit and reduce the growth in civil 
plutonium stockpiles. This will not be an 
easy task, because many of these states dis- 
agree with our view that reprocessing in 
civil programs is not justified on economic 
grounds, 

Of particular significance for military 
stockpiles is the President's announcement 
in his September 27 UN General Assembly 
speech that the United States would press 
for an international agreement to ban the 
production of separated plutonium and high- 
ly enriched uranium for weapons. Such an 
agreement could bring the unsafeguarded nu- 
clear programs of certain non-NPT states 
under some measure of restraint for the first 
time. It would also advance our objectives 
for the NPT in 1995, by removing a long- 
standing issue of discrimination between nu- 
clear and non-nuclear-weapon states. 

Finally, I note that we are reviewing so- 
called negative and positive security assur- 
ances for NPT non-nuclear-weapon states. 
Coincidentally, DOD has initiated a com- 
prehensive review of our nuclear posture, 
which includes doctrinal issues. We expect to 
provide views on the DOD nuclear posture re- 
view before options are presented to the 
President. Certainly, U.S. policies related to 
the use of nuclear weapons must account for 
our arms control and nonproliferation objec- 
tives, including strengthening the NPT. 

START 

Another leading priority is to achieve the 
strategic force reductions agreed to in the 
START Treaties. When START П was signed 
last January, a very wise fellow, Jack 
Mendelsohn, described it as a “promissory 
note” because it was dependent on approval 
and implementation of START I. In fact, 
both START Treaties linger in that status as 
a result of the difficulties we have had in ob- 
taining Ukrainian compliance with all por- 
tions of the Lisbon Protocol, including an 
unconditional ratification of START and ad- 
herence to the NPT as a non-nuclear-weapon 
state. 
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The START I and START П Treaties cod- 
ify very substantial U.S. and former Soviet 
warhead reductions. They are profoundly im- 
portant in managing the security of post- 
Cold War Europe. The breakup of the Soviet 
Union drastically changed the political con- 
ditions under which START I must be imple- 
mented, and added a new imperative of en- 
suring that the three successor states to the 
Soviet Union, other than Russia, with 
START-limited systems on their terri- 
tories—Belarus, Kazakhstan, and Ukraine— 
do not emerge as new nuclear-weapon states. 

Good progress has been made with Belarus 
and Kazakhstan, but the action of the 
Ukrainian Parliament last month was very 
disappointing. The Rada's resolution of rati- 
fication excluded Ukrainian adherence to Ar- 
ticle 5 of the Lisbon Protocol concerning the 
NPT, and lacked a clear commitment to the 
elimination of all nuclear weapons and stra- 
tegic offensive arms in the Treaty’s seven 
year period for reductions. 

President Clinton has expressed his deep 
disappointment over the Rada’s action to 
Ukrainian President Kravchuk, pointing out 
that several of the conditions on ratification 
make it impossible to put the Treaty into 
force. President Kravchuk pledged to resub- 
mit the START Treaty and the NPT to the 
Rada after new elections. 

We believe the best course is continue 
working with Ukraine, pressing for full rati- 
fication and implementation of the START 
Treaty and accession to the NPT. Mean- 
while, we will pursue efforts to meet 
Ukraine’s concerns on security, on facilitat- 
ing the dismantlement of nuclear weapons 
and delivery systems, and on sharing the 
proceeds from the sale of the United States 
of low enriched uranium derived from the 
nuclear weapons being returned to Russia. 
For example, we recently signed an agree- 
ment to provide Ukraine with up to $135 mil- 
lion in Nunn-Lugar assistance for disman- 
tling strategic nuclear arms. This aid can be 
quickly provided once Ukraine brings into 
force the necessary legal framework for all 
Nunn-Lugar assistance. 

ABM AND THEATER DEFENSE 

Before concluding, let me say a few words 
about recent decisions related to the ABM 
Treaty. I imagine there is a good chance this 
will come up in the question and answer ses- 
sion, but I would like to make six central 
points now: 

First, President Clinton has affirmed our 
country’s commitment to the ABM Treaty. 
Its preservation remains crucial to stability, 
to the START I and START П reductions, 
and to longer term strategic arms control 
opportunities. 

Second, in line with that, the Clinton Ad- 
ministration has explicitly repudiated uni- 
lateral reinterpretations of the ABM Treaty 
that would have done it grave harm. 

Third, in the Treaty’s implementing 
body—the Standing Consultative Commis- 
sion—we have also withdrawn the broad revi- 
sions to the Treaty proposed by the previous 
Administration. 

Fourth, clarification of the Treaty is need- 
ed on the line of demarcation between stra- 
tegic defense, which are limited, and theater 
defenses, which are not. The spread of mis- 
sile technology—and the reality of long lead 
times for designing and building any mili- 
tary systems—makes it prudent to resolve 
such issues sooner rather than later. 

Fifth, that clarification will be done by 
agreement, through the SCC, rather than by 
unilateral pronouncement. We are respecting 
the Treaty. 

Sixth, and finally, what any agreed clari- 
fication is called as a legal matter should 
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properly await the outcome of the negotia- 
tions, and there will be consultations with 
the Senate on that matter. A conclusion 
that it is an amendment would have signifi- 
cant implications for success, of course, be- 
cause we have also accepted in the SCC the 
principle that other states of the former So- 
viet Union should be added as Treaty part- 
ners—which can seriously complicate ratifi- 
cation, as we know from our experience on 
START. 

I know many of you are concerned about 
this issue. I have read the transcript of your 
press conference last Wednesday. But I hope 
you will give us credit for moving in the 
right way to address an issue that truly does 
need resolution. It is an approach designed 
to preserve, rather than undermine, an 
agreement that remains profoundly impor- 
tant. 

CONCLUSION 


These few issues confirm that our country 
has a massive and urgent arms control, non- 
proliferation, and disarmament agenda—in- 
cluding many things I have not discussed or 
even mentioned here. By their omission I do 
not intend to denigrate their importance— 
but only to appreciate how long you have 
been waiting for the monologue to end so the 
dialogue can begin. 

To the surprise of some, the end of the 
Cold War actually has increased ACDA’s mis- 
sion. It has made the great promise of 
START harder to realize, while at the same 
time creating new proliferation sources, and 
loosening some of the constraints on third 
countries that a bipolar structure imposed. 
Meanwhile, as always, technology has run 
ahead of politics and human wisdom, easing 
the challenge to proliferators and cor- 
respondingly complicating ours. 

We have no choice but to rise to this chal- 
lenge. And to do that, the Clinton Adminis- 
tration, ACDA, and I need your help. Above 
all that is why I wanted to be here tonight— 
to make a direct appeal for your continued 
advice, ideas, and support. Obviously I prefer 
reasoned discourse, but you are also entitled 
to raise your voices from time to time—for 
cause, of course. 

In return, you have my assurance that I 
will bring to the Directorship of ACDA not 
only whatever intellectual resources I have— 
but also all the energy, constancy, voice, and 
audacity I can muster. I intend to keep faith 
with President Clinton, with the proud his- 
tory of ACDA, with its extraordinary people, 
and with you. 


TRIBUTE TO MICHAEL P. 
DENNEHY 


HON. JACK REED 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 7, 1994 


Mr. REED. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to sa- 
lute a distinguished young man from Rhode 
Island who has attained the rank of Eagle 
Scout in the Boy Scouts of America. He is Mi- 
chael P. Dennehy of Troop 20 in Johnston, Ri 
and he is honored this week for his note- 
worthy achievement. 

Not every young American who joins the 
Boy Scouts earns the prestigious Eagle Scout 
Award. In fact, only 2.5 percent of all Boy 
Scouts do. To earn the award, a Boy Scout 
must fulfill requirements in the areas of leader- 
ship, service, and outdoor skills. He must earn 
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21 Merit Badges, 11 of which are required 
from areas such as Citizenship in the Commu- 
nity, Citizenship in the Nation, Citizenship in 
the World, Safety, Environmental Science, and 
First Aid. 

As he progresses through the Boy Scout 
ranks, a Scout must demonstrate participation 
in increasingly more responsible service 
projects. He must also demonstrate leadership 
skills by holding one or more specific youth 
leadership positions in his patrol and/or troop. 
This young man has distinguished himself in 
accordance with these criteria. 

For his Eagle Scout project, Michael con- 
structed and installed bluebird houses at the 
Smithfield, Rhode Island Audubon Society 
Wildlife Refuge. 

Mr. Speaker, | ask you and my colleagues 
to join me in saluting Eagle Scout Michael P. 
Dennehy. In turn, we must duly recognize the 
Boy Scouts of America for establishing the 


meet. 
through its 80 years honed and enhanced the 
leadership skills and commitment to public 
service of many outstanding Americans, two 
dozen of whom now serve in the House. 

It is my sincere belief that Michael P. 
Dennehy will continue his public service and in 
so doing will further distinguish himself and 
consequently better his community. | join 
friends, colleagues, and family who this week 
salute him. 


TRIBUTE TO EVA CORRALES 
HON. WALTER R. TUCKER Ill 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 7, 1994 
Mr. TUCKER. Mr. Speaker, when my con- 


of résumés. They came one after the other, 
box after box, wave after wave. | was faced 
with the onerous task of sifting through a 
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young people who is not lost, but very much 
on the right track. 

Eva Corrales, | salute you and | ask that the 
rest of my colleagues in the Congress of the 
United States of America join me in doing the 
same. 


TRIBUTE TO DANIEL STERN 
HON. BENJAMIN L. CARDIN 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 7, 1994 


Mr. CARDIN. Mr. Speaker, | rise to pay trib- 
ute to Daniel Stern. On March 9, 1994, Danny 
Stern will receive the Distinguished Service 
Award from the Beth Israel Synagogue Men’s 
Club. 

Danny Stern deserves this award because 
of his strong commitment to the community. 
Danny has donated his time, effort, energy, 
and money to community charities. 

Danny Stern has made tremendous con- 
tributions to Beth Israel. He has been involved 
in the men’s club, on the board of directors, іп 
the PTA and taught at the religious school. In 
addition, Danny Stern has been active in the 
Jewish community at large. He has served on 
the Federation of Jewish Men's Clubs and on 
the board of Jewish Education of the Associ- 
ated. 

Mr. Speaker, it is a pleasure to call Danny 
Stern’s achievements to the attention of my 
colleagues. By having individuals like Danny 
Stern in our communities, our work as public 
servants in Congress is made that much easi- 
er and that much more pleasurable. 


BEST WISHES TO JOY FULTON, 
CONGRESSIONAL PAGE 


HON. ROMANO L. MAZZOLI 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 7, 1994 

Mr. MAZZOLI. Mr. Speaker, | would like 
publicly to express my appreciation to Joy Ful- 
ton, daughter of Derek and Wilena Fulton of 
Louisville, KY, who served as the congres- 
sional page from the Third Congressional Dis- 
trict which | am honored to represent. 

It is always a pleasure to work with the 
young men and women who come to the Hill 
as pages, and it is especially a pleasure to 
have a page such as Joy representing the 
Third Congressional District and the Common- 
wealth of Kentucky. 

Back home, Joy is very active at Southern 
High School both inside and outside of the 
classroom. She also finds time to serve her 
community in such activities as the Red Cross 
and Students Against Drunk Driving. This type 
of hard work and dedication showed through 
in her service to the Members of Congress. 

| know Joy to be a motivated and independ- 
ent young woman. She added her own unique 
personality to a page program richly endowed 
with tradition and history. And, as she returns 
home to continue her studies, which include 
plans to attend medical school, | am confident 
she will contribute to making the world a bet- 
ter, safer, healthier place in which to live. 
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| take this moment to recognize Joy Fulton 
and all the other first semester pages. | know 
| speak for many of my colleagues in offering 
our best wishes to them for continued good 
health, continued good fortune, and great suc- 
cess in the future. 


TRIBUTE TO TIMOTHY J. 
FORSBERG 


HON. JACK REED 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 7, 1994 


Mr. REED. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to sa- 
lute a distinguished young man from Rhode 
Island who has attained the rank of Eagle 
Scout in the Boy Scouts of America. He is 
Timothy J. Forsberg of Troop 20 in Johnston, 
RI and he is honored this week for his note- 
worthy achievement. 

Not every young American who joins the 
Boy Scouts earns the prestigious Eagle Scout 
Award. In fact, only 2.5 percent of all Boy 
Scouts do. To earn the award, a Boy Scout 
must fulfill requirements in the areas of leader- 
ship, service, and outdoor skills. He must earn 
21 merit badges, 11 of which are required 
from areas such as citizenship in the commu- 
nity, citizenship in the Nation, citizenship in the 
world, safety, environmental science, and first 
aid. 

As he progresses through the Boy Scout 
ranks, a Scout must demonstrate participation 
іп increasingly more responsible service 
projects. He must also demonstrate leadership 
skills by holding one or more specific youth 
leadership positions in his patrol and/or troop. 
This young man has distinguished himself in 
accordance with these criteria. 

For his Eagle Scout project, Timothy 
landscaped the playground area at St. Aloys- 
ius Home in North Providence, НІ. 

Mr. Speaker. | ask you and my colleagues 
to join me in saluting Eagle Scout Timothy J. 
Forsberg. In turn, we must duly recognize the 
Boy Scouts of America for establishing the 
Eagle Scout Award and the strenuous criteria 
its aspirants must meet. This program has 
through its 80 years honed and enhanced the 
leadership skills and commitment to public 
service of many outstanding Americans, two 
dozen of whom now serve in the House. 

It is my sincere belief that Timothy J. 
Forsberg will continue his public service and in 
so doing will further distinguish himself and 
consequently better this community. | join 
friends, colleagues, and family who this week 
salute him. 


TRIBUTE TO TYRONE BLAND 
HON. WALTER R. TUCKER Ill 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 7, 1994 

Mr. TUCKER. Mr. Speaker, when my con- 
stituents sent me here to represent them as a 
Member of this distinguished body, there were 
many who came to me to give me advice on 
how to staff my office. They said that as a 
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new Member of Congress | would need an ex- 
perienced, seasoned staff, stocked full of vet- 
erans who knew the lay of the land both in 
Washington and in my district. 

Mr. Speaker, my office received thousands 
of resumes. They came one after the other, 
box after box, wave after wave. | was faced 
with the onerous task of sifting through a mas- 
sive mound of expensive bond paper. Thou- 
sands of resumes, Mr. Speaker, to fill 22 posi- 
tions. Pieces of paper with no face and no 
personality. After a while they all began to 
look alike. So | broke with tradition and hired 
a staff, not with a lot of experience, but a staff 
full of people who | knew and trusted. Persons 
who | had worked with and persons who had 
my best interest at heart. 

Mr. Speaker, | rise today to honor one of 
those people, Mr. Tyrone О. Bland, my new 
director of field operations. This young man 
exemplifies the concepts of loyalty, dedication, 
and hard work. He is both an asset to my staff 
and a treasure to his community, and this 
great Nation. All too often, Mr. Speaker, we 
hear about the negative things that our young 
people are doing. We hear about the lost gen- 
eration of American youth. Well, Mr. Speaker, 
| rise today to recognize one of our young 
people who is not lost, but very much on the 


right track. 

Tyrone D. Bland, | salute you and | ask that 
the rest of my colleagues in the Congress of 
the United States of America join me in doing 
the same. 


SENATE COMMITTEE MEETINGS 


Title IV of Senate Resolution 4, 
agreed to by the Senate on February 4, 
1977, calls for establishment of a sys- 
tem for a computerized schedule of all 
meetings and hearings of Senate com- 
mittees, subcommittees, joint commit- 
tees, and committees of conference. 
This title requires all such committees 
to notify the Office of the Senate Daily 
Digest—designated by the Rules Com- 
mittee—of the time, place, and purpose 
of the meetings, when scheduled, and 
any cancellations or changes in the 
meetings as they occur. 

As an additional procedure along 
with the computerization of this infor- 
mation, the Office of the Senate Daily 
Digest will prepare this information for 
printing in the Extensions of Remarks 
section of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
on Monday and Wednesday of each 
week. 

Meetings scheduled for Tuesday, Feb- 
ruary 8, 1994, may be found in the Daily 
Digest of today’s RECORD. 


MEETINGS SCHEDULED 


FEBRUARY 9 
9:30 a.m. 
Armed Services 

To hold hearings on the nominations of 
Lt. Gen. Barry R. McCaffrey, USA, to 
be the Commander in Chief, United 
States Southern Command, Vice Adm. 
William A. Owens, USN, to be the Vice 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
and Vice Adm. Henry G. Chiles Jr., 

USN, to be Admiral. 
SR-222 
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Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
To hold hearings on the nomination of 
Ann Brown, of Florida, to be Commis- 
sioner and Chairman of the Consumer 
Product Safety Commission. 
SR-253 
10:00 a.m. 
Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs 
International Finance and Monetary Pol- 
icy Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on the reauthoriza- 
tion of the Export Administration Act. 
SD-538 
Budget 
To continue hearings in preparation for 
reporting the first concurrent resolu- 
tion on the fiscal year 1995 budget for 
the Federal Government. 
SD-608 
Finance 
To hold hearings to review the Congres- 
sional Budget Office’s (CBO) analysis of 
the Administration’s Health Care Re- 
form Plan. 
SD-215 
Veterans’ Affairs 
To hold hearings to examine VA partici- 
pation in State health care programs. 
SR-418 
10:30 a.m. 
Foreign Relations 
Business meeting, to consider the nomi- 
nation of Strobe Talbott, of Ohio, to be 
Deputy Secretary of State, and other 
pending nominations. 
SD-419 
Judiciary 
Juvenile Justice Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on establishing effec- 


tive. Federal to address the 
gang problem in the United States 
SD-226 
11:00 a.m. 


Labor and Human Resources 
To resume hearings on S. 575, to improve 
the employee safety and health pro- 
grams of the Occupational Safety and 
Health Act. 
50-430 
2:00 р.т. 
Banking, Housing, апа Urban Affairs 
International Finance and Monetary Pol- 
icy Subcommittee 
To continue hearings on the reauthoriza- 
tion of the Export Administration Act. 
50-538 
Foreign Relations 
International Economic Policy, Trade, 
Oceans and Environment Subcommit- 
tee 
To hold hearings on proposals to reform 
foreign assistance programs. 
SD-419 
2:30 p.m. 
Appropriations 
Foreign Operations Subcommittee 
To hold closed hearings on current situa- 
tions in Russia and Ukraine. 
SH-219 
3:00 p.m. 
Foreign Relations 
East Asian and Pacific Affairs Subcommit- 
tee 
To hold hearings to review the post-em- 
bargo status of Vietnam. 
SH-216 


FEBRUARY 10 
9:30 a.m. 
Armed Services 
To hold a closed briefing on the situation 
on the Korean peninsula. 
SR-222 


Te 
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Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
To hold hearings on the nominations of 
Greg Farmer, of Florida, to be Under 
Secretary for Travel and Tourism, Gin- 
ger Ehn Lew, of California, to be Gen- 
eral Counsel, Graham R. Mitchell, of 
Massachusetts, to be Assistant Sec- 
retary for Technology Policy, Lauri 
Fitz Pegado, of Maryland, to be an As- 
sistant Secretary, and Director Gen- 
eral of the United States and Foreign 
Commercial Service, and Thomas R. 
Bloom, of Michigan, to be an Assistant 
Secretary and Chief Financial Officer, 

all of the Department of Commerce. 


SR-253 
Labor and Human Resources 
Children, Family, Drugs and Alcoholism 
Subcommittee 


To hold joint hearings with the House 
Committee on Education and Labor’s 
Subcommittee on Human Resources on 
proposed legislation to reauthorize the 
head start program. 

SH-216 
Rules and Administration 

To resume hearings on provisions regard- 
ing the Government Printing Office 
contained in Title XIV of H.R. 3400, to 
provide a more effective, efficient, and 
responsive government, Title XIV of 
the National Performance Review, and 
the Organization of Congress Report of 
the Senate members of the Joint Com- 
mittee on the Organization of Con- 
gress. 

SR-301 
Indian Affairs 

To hold hearings on 8. 1357, to reaffirm 
and clarify the Federal relationships of 
the Little Traverse Bay Bands of 
Odawa Indians and the Little River 
Band of Ottawa Indians as distinct fed- 
erally recognized Indian tribes, and S. 
1066, to restore Federal services to the 
Pokagon Band of Potawatomi Indians. 

SR-485 
10:00 a.m. 
Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs 

Business meeting, mark up S. 1527, to 
provide for fair trade in financial serv- 
ices, and to consider the nominations 
of Ricki Rhodarmer Tigert, of Ten- 
nessee, to be a Member and Chair- 
person of the Board of Directors of the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, 
Andrew C. Hove Jr., of Nebraska, to be 
a Member and Vice Chairperson of the 
Board of Directors of the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corporation, and Anne 
L. Hall, of Ohio, to be a Member of the 
Board of Directors of the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corporation. 

SD-538 
Budget 

To continue hearings in preparation for 
reporting the first concurrent resolu- 
tion on the fiscal year 1995 budget for 
the Federal Government. 

SD-608 
Environment and Public Works 
Superfund, Recycling, and Solid Waste 
Management Subcommittee 

To hold hearings оп the Administration's 
proposed legislation relating to 
superfund. 

50-406 
Finance 

To resume hearings to examine health 
care reform issues, focusing on health 
care coverage for the uninsured. 

SD-215 
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Foreign Relations 
To hold hearings to examine the role of 
U.S. Armed Forces in the post-cold war 
world. 
50-419 
2:00 р.т. 
Energy and Natural Resources 
Public Lands, National Parks and Forests 
Subcommittee 
To hold hearings оп H.R. 2947 and 8. 1552, 
bills to extend for an additional two 
years the authorization of the Black 
Revolutionary War Patriots Founda- 
tion to establish a memorial, S. 1612, to 
extend the authority of the Women in 
Military Service for America Founda- 
tion to establish a memorial in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia area, and S. 1790, the 
"National Peace Garden Reauthoriza- 
tion Act“. 


Judiciary 
To hold hearings to review strategies for 
controlling national drug problems. 
SD-226 


50-366 


2:30 р.т. 
Agriculture, Nutrition, and Forestry 
Agricultural Research, Conservation, For- 
estry and General Legislation Sub- 
committee 
To hold hearings to review the process on 
the Federal meat inspection program. 
SR-485 
4:30 p.m. 
Foreign Relations 
To hold a closed briefing on the situation 
in Russia. 
8116, Capitol 


FEBRUARY 11 
9:30 a.m. 
Labor and Human Resources 
To hold hearings on ERISA preemption 
of State prevailing wage laws. 
50-628 
Labor and Human Resources 
To resume hearings on the Administra- 
tion’s proposed Health Security Act, to 
establish comprehensive health care 
for every American, focusing on the 
needs of Americans with disabilities. 
850-430 


FEBRUARY 15 
9:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
To hold hearings on proposed constitu- 
tional amendments to balance the Fed- 
eral budget. 
SD-192 


FEBRUARY 16 
10:00 a.m. 
Appropriations 
To continue hearings on proposed con- 
stitutional amendments to balance the 
Federal budget. 
50-192 


FEBRUARY 17 
10:00 а.т. 
Appropriations 
To continue hearings on proposed con- 
stitutional amendments to balance the 
Federal budget. 
SD-192 


FEBRUARY 22 
9:30 a.m. 
Energy and Natural Resources 
To hold hearings on the nomination of 
Gordon P. Eaton, of Ohio, to be Direc- 


February 7, 1994 


tor of the United States Geological 
Survey, Department of the Interior. 
50-366 
10:00 a.m. 
Veterans’ Affairs 
To hold oversight hearings on programs 
and services for homeless veterans. 
SR-418 


FEBRUARY 23 
10:00 a.m. 
Environment and Public Works 
Business meeting, to mark up S. 1114, au- 
thorizing funds for programs of the 
Federal Water Pollution Control Act. 
50-406 


FEBRUARY 24 


9:30 a.m. 
Rules and Administration 
To hold hearings on S. 1824, to improve 
the operations of the legislative branch 
of the Federal Branch. 
SR-301 


MARCH 1 
9:30 a.m. 
Veterans’ Affairs 

To hold joint hearings with the House 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs to re- 
view the legislative recommendations 

of the Veterans of Foreign Wars. 
345 Cannon Building 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


MARCH 2 
9:30 a.m. 
Veterans’ Affairs 

To hold joint hearings with the House 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs to re- 
view the legislative recommendations 

of the Disabled American Veterans. 
345 Cannon Building 


MARCH 3 
10:00 a.m. 
Veterans’ Affairs 
To hold hearings on proposed budget re- 
quests for fiscal year 1995 for veterans 
programs. 
SR-418 


MARCH 17 
9:30 a.m. 
Veterans’ Affairs 
To hold joint hearings with the House 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs to re- 
view the legislative recommendations 
of the Paralyzed Veterans of America, 
the Jewish War Veterans, the Blinded 
Veterans Association, and Non Com- 


missioned Officers Association. 
345 Cannon Building 
MARCH 24 
9:30 a.m. 


Veterans’ Affairs 
To hold joint hearings with the House 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs to re- 
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view the legislative recommendations 
of the AMVETS, American Ex-Pris- 
oners of War, Vietnam Veterans of 
America, Veterans of World War I, As- 
sociation of the U.S. Army, The Re- 
tired Officers Association, and the 
Military Order of the Purple Heart. 

345 Cannon Building 


CANCELLATIONS 


FEBRUARY 8 
2:30 p.m. 
Select on Intelligence 
To hold closed hearings on intelligence 
matters. 
SH-219 


FEBRUARY 9 
9:30 a.m. 
Energy and Natural Resources 
Business meeting, to consider pending 
calendar business. 
SD-366 
1:00 p.m. 
Indian Affairs 
To hold oversight hearings on environ- 
mental justice on Indian lands. 
SR-485 


